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PREFACE 


This  edition  of  the  Encyclopedia  op  Social  Rbporm  is  not  a  revision  of  the  old  edition,  but 
a  completely  new  book,  save  for  a  few  purely  historical  or  economic  articles,  the  subjects  of  which 
need  no  new  treatment — altho  many  even  of  these  are  either  revised  or  completely  rewritten.  All 
else  is  absolutely  new  and  it  is  believed  that  the  work  is  very  much  more  comprehensive  and  complete. 

The  two  main  requisites  of  an  encyclopedia  are  reliability  and  serviceableness.  The  first  of 
these  has  been  sought  in  this  encyclopedia  by  having  every  article  written  by  some  specialist  on  its 
particular  subject.  Statements  of  reform  have  been  written  by  a  believer  in  the  reform;  together 
with  this,  however,  or  by  reference  to  a  corresponding  article  on  the  opposing  side,  a  statement  of 
the  opposing  view  will  be  found.  Historical,  bibliographical,  biographical,  and  statistical  articles 
have  been  prepared  and  carefully  revised  by  adequate  authorities,  mainly  university  professors  and 
economic  specialists. 

Biographical  articles,  in  the  case  of  all  living  persons,  have  been,  wherever  possible,  submitted 
to  those  persons.  Articles  on  foreign  countries  have  been  either  written  by  or  submitted  for  revision 
to  residents  in  those  countries. 

Serviceableness  has  been  sought  by  making  the  work,  while,  as  shown  above,  accurate  and 
scholarly,  yet  popular  and  not  technical.  The  encyclopedia  is  for  general  workers  and  students. 
It  has  been  prepared  by  specialists  for  those  who  are  not  specialists.  Its  references  to  books  are 
therefore  in  the  main  only  to  books  available  to  English  readers.  Articles  have  been  arranged  as 
to  length  and  quality  with  this  idea  of  serviceableness  in  view.  Articles  upon  the  best-known  men 
are  therefore  often  the  shortest  and  sometimes  such  men  are  even  omitted.  This  is  not  because  they 
did  not  contribute  to  social  reform,  and  often  to  a  much  larger  degree  than  many  who  are  considered, 
but  because  the  general  reader  does  not  need  the  story  of  their  life.  The  space  allotted  to  articles, 
therefore,  has  considered  the  needs  of  the  reader  more  than  the  absolute  importance  of  the  subject. 

To  the  more  important  articles  are  appended  brief  bibliographies  of  the^^t  available  books  upon 
the  subject.  There  has  been  no  attempt  to  make  these  exhaustive,  but  they  will  serve  to  guide  the 
student  in  his  search  for  more  complete  information. 

The  subject  of  social  reform  is  so  vast,  and  may  be  made  so  inclusive,  that  almost  any  subject 
might  have  been  included  here ;  but  the  encyclopedia  aims  to  distinguish  sharply  between  subjects 
that  belong  mainly  to  the  individual  and  those  that  belong  mainly  to  society.  A  few  subjects,  such 
as  religion,  science,  etc.,  that  concern  both  the  individual  and  society,  are  treated  only  in  their  social 
aspects.  The  aim,  however,  has  been  to  give  on  all  the  broad  range  of  social  reform  the  experience 
of  the  past,  the  facts  of  the  present,  the  proposals  for  the  future.  The  biographical  portions  will 
be  found  to  be  especially  full.  Of  living  persons  the  encyclopedia  treats  only  those  having  national 
recognition,  and  has  thus  been  compelled  to  pass  by  many  earnest  and  often  more  useful  and  successful 
workers  in  local  fields.  In  statistics  we  have  gone  to  the  best  sources,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
statistics  and  statements  in  social  reform  are  somewhat  like  the  endeavor  to  count  blossoms  in  spring- 
time. Even  while  the  count  is  going  on,  new  blossoms  are  continually  appearing,  while  not  seldom 
a  sudden  chill  wind  carries  some  blossoms  which  have  been  counted,  to  the  ground  before  the  tally 
is  complete.     It  is  springtime  in  social  reform,  and  spring  can  never  be  put  into  any  book. 

Wherever  possible  we  have  made  use  of  governmental  and  official  figures,  even  while  figures 
could  be  found  slightly  more  recent,  but  less  reliable.  In  cases  like  those  of  political  returns,  not 
usually  reported  by  governments,  we  are  indebted  to  year  books,  such  as  **The  Statesman's  Year 
Book."  "Hazeirs  Annual."  "The  World  Almanac,"  the  ''Reformer's  Year  Book,"  ''The  Daily  Mail 
AlflWIf^f*'  Cog^lan'g  "Statistical  Account  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand,"  to  German,  French,  and 


PREFACE  iv 

f^mt  j^mg  hf^A».  To  the  ktfge  aumber  q<  ecooomic  and  sociological  magarinrs,  books,  and  so«iioes 
^{fK/U^  in  ibift  w^^rk  we  )pve  credit  in  the  text. 

We  deiMfe  t//  exf/rew  oar  great  indebtedness  to  the  very  large  number  of  writers,  sdiolais,  and 
AMtfy/fiti^n  wti^/  have  cr/ntribated  valuable  articles,  or  have  done  the  sometimes  equally  valoable 
w//fle  ///  revi^/n,  For  the  large  msiymty  of  these  it  has  been  a  gratuitous  labor  of  love  wfaicfa  alone 
hA«  made  t^/t^  w/rk  financially  pOMiUe.  The  names  of  our  main  contributors  and  leviseis  we  give 
f/el//w,  f/«it  the  lf4t  i%  n//t  a  fy/mplete  one.  To  a  much  longer  list  of  society  secretaries  and  othcfs  we 
af«;  f  ftdef/Ud  f//r  valfiable  aMiAtance  and  material. 

Vj^\mt,is€\  ackn^/wledgment  is  due  to  our  assistant  editor,  Rudolph  M.   Binder,  Ph.D.,  and  to 

F»ANK  f  r  VizBtiKLLY  Uft  Valued  aid  and  suggestion,  both  in  the  preparation  of  material  and  in  seeing 

the  W'/rk  thr//ugh  the  press, 

W.   D.   r     BLISS. 

N»w  YoiiK  City,  March,  1908, 
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THE    ENCYCLOPEDIA    OF 
SOCIAL    REFORM 


ABANDONED  FARMS:  The  growth  of  modern 
commercial  centers,  the  development  of  factoiy 
towns,  the  increasing  part  played  in  economic  life 
by  the  railroad,  the  general  drift  of  poptdation 
from  the  coimtry  to  the  cities  (see  Cities)  have 
led,  in  certain  sections  of  the  country,  to  the  aban- 
doning of  farms.  The  extent  to  which  this  has 
taken  place  has  been  by  some  exaggerated,  and, 
the  prominence  given  to  the  subject  a  few  years 
ago  led  to  investigations  which  have  shown  the 
exaggeration;  nevertheless,  the  number  of  aban- 
doned farms,  at  times  at  least,  has  not  been 
small,  and  the  fact  has  a  significance  of  the  most 
serious  character. 

Rbpbrencbs:  Reports  of  Labor  Bureaus,  Massachtisetts,  1890; 
Maine,  1890:  articles  in  Garden  and  Forest,  \o\.  vi.;  Chau^ 
tauquan,  vol.  xvi.:  The  Nation,  vol.  xlix.  Sec  also  Aban- 
doning an  Adopted  Farm  Joy  Kate  Sanborn,  1894;  Hunting 
an  Abandoned  Farm,  by  W.  H.  Bishop,  Century,  47,  p.  915. 

ABBOTT,  LYMAN:  Editor-in-chief  of  The  Out- 
look (New  York) ;  bom  at  Roxbury,  Mass.,  1835. 
He  was  graduated  from  the  University  of  the 
City  of  New  York  in  1853  (D.D.,  New  York 
and  Harvard;  LL.D.,  Western  Reserve  Univer- 
sity), and  in  i860  was  ordained  Congregational 
minister.  From  1860-65  he  officiated  as  pastor  in 
Terre  Haute,  Ind.,and  1865-69  at  the  New  Eng- 
land Church  in  New  York.  For  three  years 
(1865-68)  he  was  secretary  of  the  American  Union' 
Commission  (Freedmen's).  In  1869  Dr.  Abbott 
resigned  from  his  pastorate,  and  for  several 
years  edited  the  ** Literary  Record**  of  Harper^ s 
Magazine.  He  was  associate  editor  of  The 
Christian  Union  with  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  and 
in  1888  succeeded  the  latter  as  pastor  of  Ply- 
mouth Church,  Brooklyn,  residing  in  1898.  in 
1 88 1  Dr.  Beecher  sold  out  his  interest  in  The 
Christian  Union,  and  Dr.  Abbott  became  its  editor- 
in-chief.  Later  its  name  was  changed  to  The 
Outlook.  Dr.  Abbott  believes  that  the  problem 
of  political  economy  is  to  seek  a  more  equitable 
distribution  of  wealth,  rather  than  to  promote 
a  larger  accumulation  of  wealth;  that  social 
reform  calls  for  a  recognition  of  partnership  rela- 
tions between  labor  and  capital,  and  the  extension 
of  the  industrial  functions  of  government.  He 
holds  that  the  principles  of  the  spirit  of  Jesus 
Christ  applied  to  social  problems  would  furnish 
their  solution.  Among  his  works  may  be  men- 
tioned: "Christianity  and  Social  Problems'* 
(1897) ;  "The  Rights  of  Man'*  (1901) ;  "Industrial 
Problems"   (1905).     Address:   The  Outlook ^  287 


Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 


,N. 


ABERDEEN,  ISHBEL  MARIA,  COUNTESS  OF: 

Bom    1857.     Throughout    her    varied    life    the 
countess  has  always  been  interested  in  the  wel- 


fare of  the  people,  and  so  far  as  she  has  been  able, 
both  in  Scotland,  and  in  Ireland  and  Canada, 
during  her  husband's  viceroyalties,  she  has  given 
of  her  wealth,  her  influence,  and  her  personal  serv- 
ice to  the  improvement  of  the  conditions  under 
which  the  people,  especially  women,  live.  She 
has  been  at  various  times  president  of  the  Inter- 
national Cotmcil  of  Women,  the  Women's  Liberal 
Federation,  Scottish  Women's  Liberal  Federation, 
and  the  Women's  Industrial  Coimcil.  In  1900 
she  edited  the  "  Report  of  the  International  Con- 
gress of  Women . ' '  She  is  the  author  of ' '  Through 
Canada  with  a  Kodak."  Address:  Vice  Regal 
Lodge,  Dublin,  Ireland. 

ABOLITION  MOVEMENT:  Abolitionist  is  a 
term  used  in  the  United  States  specifically  for 
those  who  favored  and  sought  to  effect  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery.  We  here  consider  the  subject 
simply  in  the  Unfted  States.  (For  the  general 
history  of  the  abolition  of  slavery,  see  Slavery.) 
It  should  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  the 
abolition  movement  in  the  United  States  was 
but  a  part  of  this  more  general  movement. 

Two  tendencies,  one  from  Christianity,  the 
other  from  French  naturalism  and  revolutionism, 
contributed  mainly  to  the  abolitionist  movement 
in  America.  Its  first  open  expression  was 
among  the  Society  01  Friends  or 
Early  Quakers.  As  early  as  167 1  George 
Abolitionifts  '  ^^  England,  had  spoken  against 

slavery,  and  in  1696  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Quakers  advised  their  members 
against  the  slave  trade.  In  1774  all  persons  en- 
gaged in  the  traffic,  and  in  1 7  76  all  who  would  not 
emancipate  their  slaves,  were  excluded  from 
membership  among  the  Friends.  John  Woolman 
(1720-73)  and  Anthony  Benezet  (1713-84)  were 
prominent  in  this  stage  of  the  movement.  In 
1774  a  Pennsylvania  Sxriety  for  the  Abolition  of 
Slavery  was  formed  by  James  Pemberton  and  Dr. 
Benjamin  Rush,  and  in  1787  was  reconstructed 
imder  the  presidency  of  Franklin. 

The  arguments  of  these  earliest  antislavery 
writers  and  workers  were  drawn  mainly  from 
general  philosophic,  humanitarian,  and  Christian 
principles.  With  Washington,  Jefferson,  Madi- 
son, Patrick  Henry,  and  other  Southerners,  all 
of  whom  deplored  and  often  spoke  against,  altho 
most  of  them  practised,  slavery,  other  reasons 
entered  in.  While  not  insensible  to  the  hiunani- 
tarian  arguments,  they  based  their  position  large- 
ly on  the  above-mentioned  French  political  prin- 
ciples then  spreading  through  this  coimtry,  and 
thus  regarded  slavery  as  a  giant  evil,  inconsist- 
ent alike  with  the  principles  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  and  the  spirit  of  Christianity. 
Other  abolition  societies  were  organized:  In  New 
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y^/flr  ^7*<>,  JWwyfe  r^rf^vr!  ^r;^*^;.  Kirytwul 
^  / ;  ^,,   ^yy»v*v^r,ti/,nf,  ''  r  7-yv  i .  Vir^pni*    f  T^ ; , .  V-rar 

•/*f  f .  *n4  w**  v^yn  ^^V/iP^^  l-zjr  Jiaiwa<ihts«^,?A  and 
/iffW  rtAV,"*.  T^'lfrtl^  Uiivfkj  fAtytn,  s^auittaSly  a^trJL^ 
ft^A  it 

iff  t^fff  7^,,  t"f^,  '•/p^^fl^tit*  f4  iUv-wy  ToaAt  a. 
*f>>rr»  rA*»<^f,;%n/^  v,  ttir  ;ii/lmi-Mk'/n  o«f  Miswoar:  a^  a. 

|///yrA»^  ^/^^<y.  yi\y(Ktf\*y  xW/^y  wa*  I^t^ized 
f^/  efc^  v/»*f,>»  ^/f  ^''/'^  )/*/  >♦.  I^t.,  an/1  pr<*hi?>itcd  in 
aH  t^.Ae^!*  that  mij^t  h^^  U^rmtA  n//rth  /^  it  (llason 

hft*K  j/*rthr  !«//^th  ''>/  thi»  Kfw»;,  waA,  a/imttted  as  a. 

f^fwp^f*^t€tum  th^  Mtn^rtAment  fA  the  Ptifptive 
^Uv^  //A7tr,  Tftftktnfc  it  j/enal  to  haify>r  nmaway 
a1«v^4(  ''/f  ft//  ai/t  ifk  th^r  eiicape.  &ttt  thin  is  to 
Afffy  i^r^t^  l^fz/m  iHoi'4j  ihtre  were  varictis 
*'flffti%  \^ffM  itffif^A  in  \fy  teffenf/n,  Henry  Clay, 
M^^  farn/'^  Ma/liv/n,  in  tri«  S/Aith,  and  Bishop 
Wfpfcin^,  kultn  fCift^,  I'rt^uUmt  UstrriMm,  and 
l/f  f'^hnnnintt  in  t^»/;  N//fth.  t/*  f/Af/n'tze  the  hlacks 
in  Afr'ufi.  lyiJyfia  tta**  Af'f\stTt't\  mfifrtffmdfmt  in 
/^4ir  fn  /A:j/  ,^;r  t>i/r  ui%UTT*uXuyn  (A  -Vat  Turner 
in  V$rf($nm  fxnUA  a  »tr/nji{  /k»ire  f//f  f^aAvaX 
h^/fAiifffn. 

l}tp  firni  U'tui^'f  in  imttudinU  afy^ition  was 
Wittiarn  LP/yd  OAfrftfV/M,  a  MaAAachuMrttn  printer 
Whtf($%^tj  y,)  wf/rUtA  with  Lr;»f/y  f/n  his  "The 
^Wmik '/f  f/niv#T«sal  Brnan/ ipati//n/'  fnihlishe/l  at 
ll«ltifn//f^  In  i^^r  h«  f^^-j^an  f/ifhli»hin^  TA^ 
iAlnfTUliff  in  WmUm,  and  f/Y  iH^2  th^?  N'#rw  England 
Anti»lav#T}r  Jyi<:f/'ty  was  Urrmt-A,  In 
I  ^1  .  r»f^  Oafri«;//n  viwt^Td  Enj(land  and 
AMitlMi  '•*•''"*'''''  ^^"'"  WilU-r/r/rfX',  ZsichAry 
Mwrnntwrn  j^^j^.^yj^y^  Hi^iry  Hrrnjj(ham,  and 
//th^f»,  a  r//fi/J*'rnnati//n  ^/f  the  c/^lo- 
fil//Al)//n  «/*<•>*•  ti#'».  Oarrift/m'*  f/rim:iplcs  were,  in 
hifi  f/wn  w/ffds  and  th<*y  >KK/n  U;<:aine  th#r  win- 
<?lpli««  //f  all  rttK;Iiti//niftts,  however  they  diflcred 
In  inpih*H\  that  "th«!  rigHt  t/i  enjoy  litxrrty  is 
hwlii»n«h^« " ;  that  "Uf  inva/le  it  is  to  usurp  the 
frri»fiH(«Uv<'  of  Ji'hovah";  that  ** every  man  has 
A  flXnt  to  hiA  '»wn  tH;dy,  U?  the  tmxhict»  of  his 
lulHir,  to  thi'  proti'^tion  of  law,  and  t^>  th^r  common 
Advatitfiji^f^fi  of  ft/KJity."  Me  iMiid:  "Wc  plant 
miMwtv»*(«i  lip'rn  th«'  Ur<larati^/fi  of  (rur  IndejKind- 
t^uvp  ntid  Iht*  iriithA  of  Divine  rcvchitirm  ait  upon 
ill**  f'V»*r1nAiitiK  fftt'k-  We  ffhall  itend  forth  agents 
ill  lift  tip  t*yvrywhvrt*  i\w  voi<;e  of  remonHtrance, 
tif  wnrtiltiK.  of  Vtitri'aty,  and  of  refiuke.  We  shall 
oltiMilnU*  tlimparlngly  and  extensively  anti- 
nliivi»ry  iriiois  and  periodicals.  We  shall  enlist 
{\w  pillpH  and  the  press  in  the  cause  of  the 
li\llTi*rliiK  and  the  dumb.  Wc  shall  aim  at  a 
puHHoaditn  of  the  churches  from  all  participation 
lit  i\\P  JCUllt  of  slavery.  Wr  shall  spare  no  excr- 
\\\M\n  «or  moans  in  bring  the  whole  nation  to 
MWmIv  n»pi'lHftniv."  Htich  wctc  the  principles, 
m\\  siu'U,  rti  l**tti»t  Itt  tl»<^  earlier  stages,  were  the 
mHbMs  of  \\w  abolitionists.  Ciarrison  was  a 
fUiU  W^Uvwr  \\\  C'hrlst.  Ho  proclaimed  himself 
i\  fi\ll^^\w«*  of  {\\P  Prinw  of  Pence.  Human  hfe  he 
vH^W\^  \\\  ^vit^}^\  tts  Sttcred  above  all  things.  CaiJi- 
\A  \m\\9\\\\W\\K  tttul  war,  m  well  as  slavery,  were 
^>  Hw\  ^wA  \y^  ttwmt  ttlwUtionisU  an  abhorrence 
\Vv\-<H\«  tUo  mO^Jih^I  thui  from  the  standpoint  of 
^vkt^U  Ht^Uw  th*tt  of  tiny  poUticol  expedicncv, 
i«k\Y«^v  \M^!^  U*  him  n  tin  not  to  be  gradually 
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aJyieafirf.bfxttabc>&    Ik  TSr  LAntor  toL  L, 

S^>   I.  Sozsr^j.  J3SL,  z.  rijr  .  he  JPr^-ce:   "I  wiH 
f>t  as  hanh  »  zrxzh  sad  as  TTTrr.iiEcr:im'mi  1^  as 
jaaticit.     On  this  n:tycz  I  ric  aci:  -vtao.  to  dtxnk 
oc  ipeak  or  "writft  -wrzh  rLoJeraricii.     Xo.   Xo! 
T-^  a  man  wfioac  tuxaut  is  ct  fr»  «c  gra^  a  moder- 
Me  alarm:  teil  hxm  to  ac^fera^elj  mcrse  bss  wife 
from,  thft  hatreds,  ot  tbc  ra.v2iber:  ':cil  ihc  zaocfaer 
to  jprauiastilj  exrrcase  ber  babe  fr»:ni  zJx  fre  into 
Tiluch  it   nas  £al!ie:i,  tc:  urge  =e  aoc  to    ose 
modiiratioa  in  a  case  Iiks  the  crgsest!     I  am  in 
earnest ;  I  will  oot  ec-STg-'jcaiif :  1  wi^  20c  excxsK:  I 
win  not  retreat  a  sin^zncn.:  arui  I  wiZbehcanL" 
Prom  thie  lygirming'.  Garriscc  ha.!  declared  for 
no  tmirxi  Trith  slaTehcliiers.  and  ctrsciaixaed  the 
Coosttttstioa   "a  covenant   with  death,  azid  an 
agreement  with  beu."    In  Dec..  1S33, 
the  American  Anti-SLivery  Society 
fomaed,  with.  B^riah.  Green  as 
and    LevTs    Tampan    and 
John  G.  Whrttier.  secretaries^    Theo- 
dore D.  Weld.  Samiael  J.  May.  and 
WetKlell    PhilHps    be^an    kctnrxng. 
In  1831,  Mis5  Prudence  Crandall.  in  Connecticat, 
opened   her   school    to  negro    girls.       She  was 
ostracized,  the  tegislatnre  forbade  soch  schools, 
and  she  was  imprisoned.      Riots  against  aboH- 
tioniAts  became  frequent.     Prices,  ranging  from 
$3,000  to  $20,000,  were  reported  to  be  set  by 
the  South  on  the  heads  of  several  of  the  leading 
abortionists.     The  latter  sum  was  offered  by  six 
Miscissippians  for  Garrison's  head,  and  the  same 
amount,  made  up  publicly  in  New  Orleans,  was 
offered  for  the  person  of  Arthur  Tappan.     In 
1837  a  slave  was  burned  to  death  over  a  slow  fire 
in  St.  Louis;  and  for  his  words  in  denotmcing  this. 
Rev.  Elijah  P.  Lovbjoy,  a  Presbjterian  minister 
who  had  established  an  abolitionist  newspaper  in 
Alton,  111.,  was  mobbed  and  killed.     Garrison,  in 
Bfjston,  was  seized  by  a  mob.  dragged  by  a  rope 
half  naked  through  the  streets,  and  was  only 
rescued  by  a  posse  comitatus  and  conveyed  to  the 
mayor's  office.     Abolitionist  lecturers  and  sym- 
pathizers were  denounced  from  the  pulpit  "and 
subjected   to   every   indignity.     Judge    Birxey 
declared  that  *'the  American  churches  were  the 
bulwarks    of    American    slavery."     Such    were 
some  of  the  obstacles  that  abolitionist  *' apostles  " 
ha^l  to  contend  with.     Yet  while  the  majority  of 
pulpits  either  denoimced  the  Garrisonian  agita- 
tion or  else  were  silent  on  the  subject  of  slavery, 
there  were  ministers  in  all  denominations  who 
were   outspoken   in   their   denunciation   of   this 
great  wrong,  and  valiantly  espoused  the  cause  of 
the  slave.     In  the  Unitarian  denomination  alone 
170  ministers  signed  a  protest  against  slavery, 
many  of  them  preaching  fearlessly  against  it,  and 
willingly  sacrificing  favor  and  popiUarity  in  the 
cause  of  freedom. 

As  a  not  unnatural  result  of  the  popular  preju- 
dice and  indifference,  the  Garrisonian  wing  now 
became  very  radical.  They  were  accused  of 
advocating  every  kind  of  innovation,  from 
woman's  rights  to  free  love,  and  were  freely  de- 
nounced as  *'come-outers"  and  "infidels."  Bir- 
ncy,  the  Tappans,  Gerrit  Smith,  Whittier,  John 
Jay,  Edward  Beecher,  Thomas  Morris,  and 
otners  left  the  original  organization  of  the  Garri- 
sonians,  and  in  1840  organized  the  American  and 
Foreign  Anti-Slavery  Society.  They  felt  that 
the  time  was  come  for  the  organization  of  a  new 
political  party,  while  the  Garrisonians  continued 
to  radically  urge  their  doctrines  through  all 
parties.     As  a  result,  in  1840,  the  Liberty  Party 
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was  oi^ganized,  and  in  1840  J.  G.  Bimey  was 
nominated  for  president,  and  Thomas  Earle,  of 
Pennsylvania,  vice-president,  polling  7,059  votes. 
In  1844  Bimey  and  Morris  polled  62,300  votes. 
These  were  drawn  mainly  from  voters  for  Clay. 
As  a  result,  Polk  was  elected,  Texas  annexed, 
and  a  vast  amount  of  slave  soil  added  to  the 
United  States.  The  policy  then  began  to  prevail 
in  the  North  of  advocating  limitation  of  the  slave 
area,  and  this  led  to  the  formation  of  the  Freb 
Soil  Party.  In  this  the  Liberty  Party  was 
mainly  merged,  tho  a  few  continued  to  vote  a 
Liberty  Party  ticket  to  a  much  later  date.  In 
1848  ex- President  Van  Buren  was  nominated  as 
president  by  the  Free-Soilers,  and  polled  291,363 
votes. 

Meanwhile,  the  agitation  over  the  Fugitive 
Slave  Law  was  coming  to  a  head.  The  Consti- 
tution having  recognized  slavery  by  Art.  iv..  Sec. 
2  of  that  document,  it  was  declared  that  persons 
held  to  service  or  labor  in  one  state  under  the 
laws  thereof,  and  escaping  to  another,  should  be 
delivered  up  on  claim  of  the  party  to  whom  such 
service  or  labor  might  be  due.  To  this  was  added 
the  amendment  referred  to  above  on  the  admis- 
sion of  California  as  a  free  state.  The  demand 
was  made  by  the  Free-Soil  Party  that  this  be 
repealed;  yet  in  1852  it  polled  a  diminished  vote. 
The  same  year  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  published 
her ' '  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin."  which  at  once  produced 
a  remarkable  effect  in  enlightening  the  people  and 
arousing  in  them  a  sense  of  the  injustice  and  evil 
of  slavery.  In  1855  Captain  John  Brown  went 
to  Kansas  to  vote,  and  to  fight  as  well,  against  the 
efforts  of  Missouri  border  ruffianism  and  squatter 
sovereignty  to  establish  slavery  in  Kansas.  The 
leading  abolitionists  were  eagerly  engaged  in 
helping  slaves  to  escape  to  Canada  by  means  of 
the  "underground  railroad,**  or  a  series  of  houses 
whose  inmates  were  willing  to  shelter  and  aid 
slaves  in  their  secret  flight  to  the  North.  In 
1856  the  Free-Soil  Party  was  largely  merged  in 
the  newly  formed  Republican  Party,  with  Gen. 
John  C.  Fremont  as  standard-bearer.  He  polled, 
however,  only  114  electoral  votes  to  1 74  by  James 
Buchanan,  the  Democratic  candidate. 

In  1856,  May  19th  and  20th,  Charles  Sumner 
delivered  his  speech  in  the  United  States  Senate 
on  "The  Crime  Against  Kansas."  The  speech 
was  an  exposure  of  the  cruel  injustice  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  toward  the  free 
citizens  of  Kansas,  and  was  strong  and  fearless 
both  in  its  argument  and  its  invective.  Whittier 
said  that  "it  was  the  severe  and  awful  truth 
which  the  sharp  agony  of  the  national  crisis  de- 
manded.'* It  caused  intense  excitement  among 
the  pro-slavery  members  of  the  Senate.  After 
the  adjournment  of  the  Senate,  as  Sumner  sat 
writing  at  his  desk,  he  was  assaulted  by  Preston 
S.  Brooks,  of  South  Carolina,  and  was  so  severely 
injured  that  it  was  four  years  before  he  could 
again  take  his  place  in  the  Senate,  tho  Massachu- 
setts left  it  unfilled  during  his  absence;  he  suf- 
fered from  the  effects  of  the  murderous  assault 
as  long  as  he  lived. 

In  1857  the  validity  of  the  Missouri  Compro- 
mise was  rejected  by  the  Supreme  Cotut  in  the 
Dred  Scott  decision.  (See  Drbd  Scott.)  In 
1859  John  Brown  made  his  effort  to  rouse  the 
slaves  at  Harper's  Ferry,  was  captured,  and  on 
Dec.  2d,  hanged. 

In  i860  the  success  of  the  Republican  Party 
led  to  the  firing  upon  Fort  Simiter  CApril  12,  13, 
1861)  and  the  opening  of  the  war.     The  war  was 


not  begun  to  abolish  slavery,  but  simply  to  put 
down  the  rebellion.     But  the  antislavery  feeling 
grew.    The  fugitive  slave  laws  were  abolished  in 
1864.     On  Jan.  i,  1863,  Lincoln  is- 
Tha  War    ^^^^»  ^  ^  ^^  measure,  his  emanci- 
of  the       patory  proclamation ;  and  finally,  in 
Babellion     ^^^5»  Congress  passed   the  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  abolishing 
slavery  in  the  United    States.     On 
April  9,  1870,  the  American  Anti-Slavery  Society 
disbanded,  believing  its  work  fully  done.     (See 
Negro;  Slavery;  Phillips;  Garrison,  etc.) 

Rbfbrbncbs:  Among  the  best  are  United  States,  by  Von 
Hoist,  vol.  i.;  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Slave  Power,  by  Wilson; 
Amertcan  Conflict,  by  Greeley;  Speeches,  by  Garrison;  Poli- 
tical History  of  the  Rebellion,  by  McPhcrson;  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin,  by  Mrs.  H.  B.  Stowe;  The  Slave  Power — Its  Char- 
acter.  Career,  and  Probable  Designs,  by  John  E.  Caimes;  Acts 
of  the  Anti-Slavery  Apostles,  Biograpfites  ofGarrison^  Phil- 
kps,  and  Brown,  by  Parker  Pillsbury. 

ABORIGINES  PROTECTIVE  SOCIETY,  THE: 

An  English  society  which  is  active  on  the  Congo 
Question  aeainst  the  employment  of  the  Chinese 
in  South  Anica,  and  kindred  questions.  Secre- 
tary, H.  R.  Fox  BoiuTie,  Broadway  Chambers, 
S.  W.,  London,  England. 

ABRAHAM,  WILLIAM:  British  member  of 
Parliament;  bom  1842  in  Wales;  educated  in  the 
national  schools  at  Carnarvon.  Son  of  a  miner, 
the  lad  was  early  put  to  the  same  work.  Al- 
ready in  1873  he  was  made  th^  miners*  agent  to 
conduct  their  affairs  and  to  mediate  when  neces- 
sary in  all  questions  and  disputes  between  the 
miners  and  the  operators.  •  He  is  known  every- 
where throughout  Wales  by  the  name  '*Mabon." 
In  1885  he  was  elected  to  Parliament  to  represent 
the  radical  interests  in  the  Rhondda  Valley, 
Glamorganshire,  a  seat  he  still  occupies.  He  is 
also  president  of  the  Miners*  Federation  of 
Southern  Wales.  Address:  Bryn-y-Bedw,  Pen- 
tre,  Rhondda,  Glamorganshire,  Wales. 

ABSENTEEISM:  The  practise  of  absenting 
Oneself  from  one's  coimtry,  station,  estate,  etc. 
In  sociology  it  is  used  mainly  of  landlords  ab- 
senting themselves  from  their  lands  and  letting 
them  out  to  tenants,  the  landlords  giving  no 
time  nor  care  to  their  possessions  except  to  re- 
ceive the  rents,  which  they  spend  in  other  places 
and  commimities.  It  has  been  an  especial  evil 
in  Russia,  France,  and  Ireland;  but  it  is  becoming 
common  also  in  the  United  States,  where  wealthy 
investors  live  on  their  rents,  perhaps  themselves 
residing  in  London  or  in  Paris. 

The  evils  of  absenteeism  are  not  hard  to  dis- 
cover. There  is,  first,  the  loss  of  interest  which 
a  resident  is  apt  to  take  in  the  things  and  persons 
about  him.  It  is  not  the  simple  amount  of  the 
rental  being  remitted  to  another  country,"  says 
Arthur  Yoimg,  "but  the  damp  on  all  sorts  of 
improvements."  The  absentee  is  also  less  likely 
to  take  accotmt  of  circumstances  (e.g.,  tenant's 
improvements),  which  render  rack-renting  un- 
just. He  is  less  likely  to  make  allowance  for 
calamities  which  render  ptmctual  payment  diffi- 
cult. **  Miseries  of  which  he  can  see  nothing,  and 
probably  hear  as  little  of,  can  make  no  impres- 
sion'* ^A.  Yoimg).  He  is  glad  to  get  rid  of 
responsibility  by  dealing  with  a  "middleman" 
or  mtermediate  tenant.  Without  the  softening 
influence  of  personal  commtmication  between  the 
owner  and  the  ctiltivator  of  the  soil,  the  "cash 
nexus"  is  liable  to  be  strained  beyond  the  limit 
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of  patience.  There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that 
absenteeism  has  been  one  potent  cause  of  the 
misery  and  disturbances  in  Ireland.  The  crud- 
est oppressors  of  the  French  peasantry  before 
the  Revolution  were  the  fermiers,  who  purchased 
for  an  annual  sirni  the  right  to  collect  tne  dues  of 
absentee  seigneurs;  and  this  evil  it  is  not  hard  to 
trace  in  American  life.  The  proverbial  hardness 
and  harshness  of  the  agent  who  collects  rents  for 
absent  owners  is  not  invariable,  but  is  frequent. 
There  is,  too,  the  not-to-be-forgotten  effect  upon 
the  absentee  himself  of  collecting  rents  from 
strangers  to  whom  he  pays  no  duties.  Sometimes 
it  may  be  indeed  for  the  good  of  a  community 
that  a  rich  and  luxurious,  and  perhaps  immoral, 
landlord  be  absent  from  it,  but  this  brings  us  to 
another  subject.     (See  Luxury.) 

Perhaps  the  safest  generalization  is  that  made 
by  Senior,  that  "in  general  the  presence  of  men 
of  large  fortune  is  morally  detrimental,  and  that 
of  men  of  moderate  fortune  morally  beneficial, 
to  their  immediate  neighborhood."      It  must  be 
remembered,  however,  that  to  those  who  hold 
that  land  should  be  held  only  by  those  who  use  it, 
or  that  all  land  should  be  taxed  to  its  full  rental 
value,  absenteeism  is  an  evil  incident  to  the  pres- 
ent system  that  is  to  be  overcome 
Industrial    ^^^  ^         overthrow  of  the  present 
Absente^n  system.     To  others  it  is  an  evil  to  be 
overcome  by  the  greater  insistence 
upon  the  duties  as  well  as  the  rights 
of  wealth.     A  strong  statement  of  a  different  but 
very  real  form  of  •absenteeism  we  quote  from  a 
suggestive  report  of  the  Church  League  of  Lowell, 
Mass.,  Oct.  9,  1893: 

"It  is  largely  true  that  the  labor  of  Lowell  earns  the  div- 
idends, but  they  are  mostly  spent  elsewhere,  because  the  stock 
of  the  mill  corporations  is  owned  elsewhere.  Thus  we  are 
confronted  by  the  worst  kind  of  absenteeism.  The  profits 
earned  here  go  from  here,  while  the  mass  of  poverty,  want, 
and  vice  that  accumulates  in  every  large  manufacturing 
center  is  dumped  on  the  charity  of  our  churches  and  the  hos- 
pitality of  our  poorhouse.  We  see  the  dreary  dwellings  of 
the  earners  of  scanty  wages;  we  see  the  premature  age  and 
disability  of  those  broken  down  by  the  rapidly  increasing 
speeding  of  machinery;  we  confront  the  intemperance  and 
vice  that  follow  from  the  hard  conditions  and  ho{>eless  de- 
spair of  their  bettering.  The  notebooks  of  our  ministers  ar& 
filled  with  sad,  sad  cases  of  destitution,  sickness,  and  death, 
made  peculiarly  sad  by  the  life  history  of  the  mill  operative." 

Professor  Hadley,  in  his  "Railroad  Transpor- 
tation" (1886),  p.  133,  has  some  pertinent  re- 
marks on  absentee  shareholders. 

ABSTINENCE,  REWARD  OF:  An  expression 
in  political  economy,  first  used  by  Senior  to 
denote  the  profits  which  he  considered  to  be  the 
"natural"  reward  of  the  capitalist  for  the  use  of 
capital  which  he  had  abstained  from  using  in 
immediate  consumption.  The  phrase  is  called 
"well  chosen"  by  Mill,  and  has  been  widely 
adopted,  and  undoubtedly  contains  some  element 
of  truth;  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  considered  to  be 
inapt  by  most  economists  to-day,  since  it  is  at 
least  in  great  danger  of  misleading.  Thus,  when 
Jevons  says,  in  his  "Political  Economy  Primer," 
that  "Capital  is  the  result  of  saving  or  absti- 
nence," he  either  expresses  a  mere  truism,  or 
states  what  is  very  frequently  not  the  fact.  If  he 
means  that  capital  is  wealth  that  has  not  been 
consumed  in  other  ways,  he  says  what  goes  with- 
out saying;  but  if  he  means  that  capital  is  the 
result  of  saving  and  abstinence,  so  that  the  capi- 
talist deserves  to  be  rewarded  because  of  his  self- 
sacrifice,  he  implies  what  is  very  often  not  the 
case.     All  capital  is  by  no  means  the  result  of 


careful  saving  and  economy.  It  is  notoriously 
very  often  the  result  of  snrewd  and  forttmate 
investment  by  those  who  have  lived  at  the  same 
time  in  the  utmost  luxury  and  self-indulgence. 
It  is  made  frequently  by  speculation  and  finan- 
ciering in  the  "bulling"  ana  "bearing"  of  stocks, 
in  the  engineering  of  some  comer  or  combination 
in  the  market,  in  land  spectdation,  and  in  a  hun- 
dred other  similar  ways.  Many  fortunes  have 
been  begun  as  the  result,  perhaps,  of.  abstinence 
and  economy  at  the  start,  but  after  this,  have  been 
made  by  the  bold,  shrewd,  and  fortunate  invest- 
ment of  the  little  sum.  If  the  reliance  had  been 
simply  on  abstinence  and  economy,  there  would 
have  been  no  fortune.  G.  Bernard  Shaw,  in  the 
"Fabian  Essays,"  calls  "reward  of  abstinence" 
that  "gleam  of  htmior  which  still  enlivens  trea- 
tises on  capital." 

ACADEMnr  OF  POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL 
SCIENCE,  THE:  See  American  Academy  of 
Political  and  Social  Science. 

ACCIDENT  INSURANCE:  Insurance  against 
accidents  is  a  recent  growth,  tho  the  Hanseatic 
Lea^e  seems  to  have  developed  a  form  of  mer- 
cantile insurance  in  1541,  and  England  against 
the  casualties  of  warfare  in  1665.  Modem  acci- 
dent insurance  was  planned  in  England  in  1845, 
and  the  Railway  Passengers  Assurance  Company 
began  business  there  in  1849.  Two  years  earlier 
(1847)  foiu"  health-insurance  companies  had  been 
formed  in  Massachusetts.  In  1863  James  G. 
Batterson  formed  a  Railway-Passengers  Insiu*- 
ance  Company  in  Hartford.  To-day  accident 
insurance  m  the  United  States  protects  at  least  a 
million  men  and  their  families,  and  pays  $20,000,- 
000  a  year  in  claims.  (See  also  Industrial  In- 
surance, and  Insurance.) 

Rbpbrbncbs:  A  Study  of  Accidents  and  Accident  Insurance, 
by  George  E.  McNeill,  Boston,  1900  ;  Accident  Preventing, 
in  Casster's  Magazine^  July  1905  ;  The  Outlook,  Dec.  31, 
1904. 

ACCIDENTS  IN  INDUSTRY:  The  number  of 
persons  who  are  annually  killed  or  injured  in  the 
United  States  as  the  result  of  industrial  accidents 
is  only  approximately  ascertainable  in  the  present 
state  of  our  vital  and  labor  statistics.  It  is, 
however,  a  factor  of  such  economic  and  social  im- 
portance that  in  many  other  countries  careful  and 
comprehensive  inquiry  is  made  into  the  subject 
through  factory  inspectors,  or  other  departments 
specifically  charged  with  the  duty  of  investigating 
causes  and  conditions  detrimental  to  health  and 
life  in  industry.  The  vital  statistics  of  the  United 
States  census  for  the  registration  area  contain,  it 
is  true,  a  statement  of  the  number  of  deaths 
caused  by  accidents  among  occupied  males;  but 
there  is  no  conclusive  information  available  as 
to  how  many  of  the  accidents  reported  under 
death  certificates  are  specifically  chargeable 
against  industry  or  occupations  on  account  of 
inherent  or  removable  hazards  or  circumstances 
dangerous  to  human  life.  The  nearest  approach 
to  an  answer  to  the  question  as  to  the  number  and 
degree  of  frequency  of  accidents  and  injuries  in 
American  industry,  is  an  estimate  of  the  number 
of  deaths  occurring  annually  among  all  occupied 
males  in  the  United  States  generally  and  in  manu- 
facturing and  mechanical  employments  in  par- 
ticular. This,  however,  does  not  answer  the 
equally  important  questions  as  to  the  probable 
number  of  workmen  injured  or  incapacitated  and 
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the  degree  of  injury  sustained,  which  require 
separate  consideration,  and  regarding  which  our 
present  state  of  statistical  information  is  exceed- 
ingly tmsatisfactory. 

An  approximate  estimate  of  the  annual  loss  of 
life  from  accidents  amon^  occupied  males  in  the 
United  States  may  be  amved  at  by  the  following 
method.  Estimating  the  male  population,  ages 
fifteen  and  over,  for  the  middle  of  1906  as 
28,322,000,  and  applying  to  this  number  the 
accident  death-rate  tor  occupied  males,  rettimed 
by  the  last  census  as  1.13  per  1,000,  the  resulting 
total  is  32,004  fatal  accidents  in  the 

Oflneral      immortality  of  the  entire  adult  male 

SatliiiAta  population  of  the  United  States  in 
"""^  1906.  In  other  words,  it  would 
appear  to  be  safe  to  hold,  upon  the 
basis  of  this  estimate,  that  from  30,000  to  35,000 
fatal  accidents  occur  annually  in  the  United  States 
among  males  of  ages  fifteen  and  over.  An  equally 
useful  method  is  to  first  estimate  the  probable 
total  mortality  from  all  causes  and  then  apply 
the  normal  percentage  of  deaths  from  accidents 
as  determined  by  the  last  census  for  occupied 
males  generally.  For  illustration,  in  the  male 
population,  as  given  above,  at  an  annual  normal 
rate  of  1 5 .0  per  i  ,000,  as  determined  by  the  census, 
there  occur  approximately  424,830  deaths  from 
all  causes.  Since  in  the  mortality  for  occupied 
males  7.53  per  cent  are  deaths  from  accidents,  the 
probable  number  of  such  deaths  is  31,900  per 
annum,  or  about  the  same  as  determined  oy  the 
previous  method. 

In  these  estimates  I  have  considered  the  adult 
male  population  as  a  whole  and  made  no  distinc- 
tion between  accidents  in  general  and  occupation 
accidents  in  particular.  It  is  possible,  however, 
to  arrive  at  an  approximate  estimate  as  to  the 
probable  number  ot  deaths  properly  chargeable  to 
industry  by  the  following  method.  In  mercantile 
employments  in  which  there  are  practicallv  no 
occupation  accidents,  properly  to  be  consiaered 
as  such,  the  general  accident  rate  is  0.46  per 
1,000,  as  compared  with  1.13  per  1,000  for  males 
in  gainful  occupations  generally.  The  excess  or 
difference  of  0.67  per  1,000  may  be  assumed  to 
constitute  the  extra  risk  from  accident  in  industry 
in  general.  If.  upon  the  basis  of  the  population 
as  previously  given,  we  estimate  the  number  of 
accidents  at  the  rate  of  0.46  per  1,000,  the  annual 
number  of  deaths  from  accidents  is  13,028.  If 
this  number  is  deducted  from  the  total  previ- 
ously given,  there  remains  an  actual  difference 
of  18,976  deaths  from  accidents,  which  would 
represent  the  result  of  employment  or  exposure  in 
occupations  or  industries  more  or  less  hazardous 
and  detrimental  to  human  life.  So  that,  restating 
the  conclusion,  it  would  appear  to  be  a  safe  and 
conservative  assumption  that  in  the  aggregate 
American  adult  male  population  there  occur  an- 
nually from  30,000  to  35,000  fatal  accidents,  and 
that  of  this  number  from  18,000  to  20,000  are  the 
probable  result  of  dangerous  or  hazardous  em- 
ployments. 

Accidents,  thus  defined,  comprehend  the  whole 
field  of  injury  to  men  engaged  m  gainful  occupa- 
tions. Industrial  accidents  proper  affect  almost 
entirely  those  who  are  employed  in  factories  and 
workshops  or  manufacturing  and  mechanical 
industries  generally,  including  under  this  term 
all  the  trades  and  employments  of  a  more  or  less 
mechanical  nature,  at  which  men  work  for  wages 
and  which  require  skill  and  ability  beyond  the 
grade  of  common  labor.     The  nttmber  employed 


in  this  group,  upon  the  result  of  the  last  census, 
is  estimated  for  1906  at  5,603,100.  The  general 
accident  rate  of  this  group,  according  to  the 
census,  was  0.88  per  1,000;  and  if  this  rate  is 
applied  to  the  number  given,  the  probable  annual 
accident  mortaHty  among  adult  males  in  indus- 
trial occupations  generally  is  4,951.  Estimated 
by  the  percentage  method,  upon  the  basis  of  6.44 
per  cent  of  fatal  accidents  among  deaths  from  all 
causes  among  men  in  manufacturing  and  mechan- 
ical employments,  the  probable  annual  mortality 
from  fatal  accidents  is  4,980,  or  almost  the  same. 

In  other  words,  approximately  from  5,000  to 
J, 5 00  deaths  from  accidents  occur  among  men 
in  industrial  occupations,  and  the  remainder  of 
the  accident  mortality  among  occupied  males 
is  generally  chargeable  chiefly  against  trans- 
portation, mining,  shipping,  fishing, 

Atitiw^I      and  other  dangerous  employments. 

Ayenure  ?^"^®  *^®  accident  mortality  of  men 
^^^  in  mercantile  employments  is  only 
0.46  per  1,000,  the  probable  excess 
in  the  accident  death-rate  of  men  employed  in 
industrial  occupations  is  0.42  per  1,000,  which, 
applied  to  the  number  employed,  gives  a  total  an- 
nual mortality  of  2,353.  So  that,  among  men  in 
strictly  industrial  employments  in  the  United 
States,  the  average  annual  mortality  from  acci- 
dents is  about  5,000  to  5,500,  of  which  approxi- 
mately 2,400  to  2,600  are  chargeable  against 
industry  as  a  causative  factor  materially  increas- 
ing the  mortality  from  this  group  of  causes. 

Fot  an  estimate  of  the  probable  total  number  of  accidents 
and  injuries  in  American  industry,  only  fragmentary  data 
are  available.  The  word  "accident  '  has  never  been  defined 
with  sufficient  accuracv,  so  that  rettims  of  one  state  are  not 
strictly  comparable  with  the  returns  of  another.  There  is 
even  less  uniiFormity  in  this  respect  in  the  returns  of  different 
countries.  The  experience  of  accident  insurance  companies 
is  also  not  useful  for  the  end  in  view,  in  that  for  the  protection 
of  the  companies  against  imposition  and  fraud  the  word 
"accident"  is  more  strictly  limited  in  the  usage  of  accident 
insurance  companies  than  m  the  returns  of  factory  inspectors 
or  bureaus  of  labor  statistics.  For  this  reason,  the  fact  that, 
for  illustration,  the  percentage  of  fatal  cases  to  all  accidents 
is  about  1.3  in  the  experience  of  a  large  and  representative 
company  would  not  warrant  the  use  of  this  figure  in  esti- 
matmg  the  probable  number  of  all  injuries  in  American  in- 
dustry. Then,  again,  the  experience  of  an  accident  company 
includes  a  large  proportion  of  non-industrial  risks  on  the  one 
hand,  and  of  extra-hazardous  risks  on  the  other. 

Perhaps  the  most  useful  data  are  the  accident  statistics 
for  the  State  of  New  York,  which  have  been  collected  and 

Eublished  for  the  last  four  years.  In  the  aggregate  there 
ave  been  reported  18,176  accidents  during  this  period,  of 
which  438,  or  2.4  per  cent,  were  fatal.  If  this 
figure  is  applied  to  the  estimated  number  of 
^^•W  York  deaths  in  industry,  previously  given  as  5 ,000  to 
5.500,  the  probable  total  number  of  accidents 
of  all  kinds  in  American  industry  upon  this 
basis  is  from  300,000  to  350,000  per  annum.  It  may  be 
argued,  of  course,  that  the  data  for  New  York  State  are  not 
sufficiently  comprehensive  and  representative  of  American 
industry  in  general  and  that,  therefore,  the  preceding  estimate 
of  approximately  350,000  accidents  per  annum  is  an  overesti- 
mation  of  the  facts.  This  may  possibly  be  so,  but.  as  I  have 
previously  pointed  out,  there  is  so  wide  a  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  what  properly  constitutes  an  accident  or  injury  of 
sufficient  importance  to  come  within  the  statutory  require- 
ments for  reporting  such  accidents  and  injuries  in  industry 
generally,  that  no  two  estimates,  upon  whatever  basis  they 
may  be  adopted,  are  likely  to  agree.  The  New  York  State 
returns  are  in  a  large  measure  sustained  by  the  corresponding 
data  for  Massachusetts,  Wisconsin,  and  the  United  Kmgdom. 
In  Massachusetts,  of  the  total  number  of  reported  industrial 
accidents,  3.a6  per  cent  were  fatal;  in  Wisconsin,  2.1  per  cent; 
and  in  the  United  Kingdom  3.9  per  cent.  It  would,  there- 
fore, appear  td  be  a  safe  assumption  that  of  all  acdaents  in 
American  industry  a. 5  per  cent  are  fatal:  and  if  this  figure  is 
applied  to  the  previous  estimate  of  the  accident  mortcuity  in 
industry,  the  resulting  total  is  208.300  industrial  accidents 
per  annum.  This  estimate  includes  all  accidents  of  sufficient 
importance  to  cause  at  least  a  temporary  loss  of  earnings,  a 
loss  of  industrial  efficiency,  or  a  temporary  suspension  of 
labor. 

The  data  for  New  York  are  for  twelve  groups  of  industries, 
including  metals  and  machinery,  stone  and  clay,  wood-work- 
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ing  plants,  leather  and  rubber,  chemicals  and  explosives^ 
paper  and  pulp,  printing,  textiles,  clothing  and  laundry,  food, 
tobacco  and  liquors,  water,  gas  and  electricity,  and  building. 
The  space  is  not  available  for  discussiiu[  these  industries  in 
detail,  but  the  following  table  shows,  nrst,  the  number  of 
accidents  in  New  York  State  during  the  four  years  1901-4, 
according  to  degree  of  disability,  and  second,  the  estimated 
number  of  such  accidents  in  American  industry  generally 
(5.600.000  male  employees). 

ESTIMATB  OF  ACCIDENTS  IN  AMERICAN  INDUSTRY 
1906 

(Upon  the  Basis  of  the  Data  for  New  York  State) 


New  York  State 
(190 1-4) 

United  States 
(1906) 

Degree  of  Injury 

Number 

Per 
cent 

(5.600.000  male 

employees) 

Number 

Temporary   disable- 
ment: 
Lacerations 

3.315 
1. 136 

3.991 
3.277 
671 
1. 319 
1,069 

18.3 

6.3 

Vb.I 
1:1 

59 

37.9" 
12.9x5 
45.6x8 
37.494 
7.707 
13.956 
13.390 

Bums 

Cuts 

Bruises 

Sprains 

Fractures 

Other  injuries 

Total  temporary  dis- 
ablement   

Permanent  disable- 
ment: 
Partial  loss  of 

Byes 

14.678 

94 
3.634 

80.6 

0.5 
0.4 
0.7 
14.4 

167,891 

1.043 

X.458 
29.995 

Limbs 

Hands  feet 

Other  parts 

Total 

2.933 

X 

I 

66 

16.0 

0.  X 
0. 1 
0. 1 
0.4 

33.328 

ao8 
3o8 

Complete  loss  of 

Eyes 

Limbs 

Hands,  feet 

3o8 

Internal  injuries 

833 

Total 

76 
3.009 

0.7 
16.7 

1.457 
34.785 

Total  permanent  dis- 
ablement  

Deaths 

Not  reoorted 

438 
51 

2.4 
0.3 

4.999 
62s 

Grand  Total 

18.176 

100. 0 

308.300 

I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  fore- 
going estimate  is  conservative,  and  that  the  facts 
of  actual  experience  will  conform  to  the  theory. 
In  rotmd  figures,  according  to  the  preceding  table, 
there  occur  annually  some  200.000  accidents  in 
American  industry  and  industrial  pursuits.  Of 
this  number  some  5.000  are  fatal  and  some  38.000 
are  of  sufficient  seriousness  to  cause  either  total 
or  partial  disability  to  perform  remunerative 
labor.  From  an  economic  point  of  view,  the 
problem  of  industrial  accidents,  in  the  light  of 
these  statistics,  is  a  most  serious  one.  The  loss 
in  industrial  efficiency  alone  represents  a  vast 
sum  of  money,  to  which  must  be  added  the  cost  of 
illness,  nursing,  etc.  How  much  of  this  waste  of 
life  and  health  is  preventable  cannot  be  discust 
without  a  lengthy  consideration  of  the  facts  of 
each  industry  and  occupation.  In  a  not  inconsid- 
erable degree  the  solution  of  the  problem  lies  with 
the  worlanen  themselves,  while  much  of  it  falls 
properly  within  the  scope  of  preventive  legisla- 
tion and  state  control.  Some  industries  are 
naturally  more  dangerous  than  others,  while  some 
are  practically  free  from  serious  risk. 

As  a  brief  illtistration  of  the  degree  of  variation 
in  risk,  I  have  made  an  analysis  of  the  Rhode 


Island  occupation  mortality  statistics  for  the  dec- 
ade 1 895-1 904,  and  in  outline  the  result  is  as 
follows : 

Accorditig  to  the  Rhode  Island  returns  for  the  ten  years 

1895-1904.  there  occurred  among  occupied  males  generally 

X8.403  deaths  from  all  causes,  of  which  1.530.  or  8.3  per  cent. 

were  deaths  from  accidents.     Among  women  employed  in 

industrial  pursuits,  there  occurred  dtiring  the  same  period 

1,35  X  deaths,  of  which  43.  or  3-4  P*'  <*"*  yren 

deaths  from  accidents.     The  ditterence  in  the 

Baode  lUAlld  percentages  is  chiefly  the  result  of  a  more  ^^en- 

eral  exposure  of  men  to  hazardous  conditions 

detrimental  to  life  and  health.   A  discussion  in 

detail  of  the  Rhode  Island  statistics  would  far  exceed  the 

available  space.     I  can  only  briefly  touch  upon  the  more 

important  emplovments. 

In  general  mechanical  industries  the  percentages  of  deaths 
from  accidents  in  the  mortality  from  all  causes  were  7.1  for 
tool-makers.  6.8  for  machinists,  and  6.8  for  mechanics  gen- 
erally. In  the  iron  and  steel  industries  the  percentage  was 
7.6  and  among  molders  6.7. 

In  general  trades  and  industrial  occupations  the  information 
is  available  for  seventeen  different  groups,  in  which  the  per- 
centages of  deaths  from  accidents  vary  between  ao.o  for 
steanmtters  and  1.3  for  printers.  For  the  separate  groups 
the  percentages  are  as  follows:  Steamfitters.  30.0;  painters, 
13.8;  boilermakers,  9.7;  masons,  9.0;  taimers,  8.7;  bakers.  7.6; 
stone-cutters,  7.5;  tailors.  6.1;  butchers.  6.0;  rubber  workers, 
5.7;  jewelers,  5.5;  tin-workers,  5.1;  plumbers,  4.7;  barbers. 
3.8:  plasterers,  3.8;  shoemakers.  3.9;  printers,  1.3. 

In  the  textue  industry  detailed  returns  are  available  for 
seven  occupations.  regaxtUxig  which  the  respective  percentages 
are  as  follows:  Dyers,  xx.4;  carders,  xo.5;  weavers,  9.4;  oper- 
ators generally,  9.3;  superintendents  and  overseers,  8.7; 
spinners,  3.1;  wool-sorters,  3.6. 

Among  men  engaged  in  drixnng.  teaming,  and  allied  occu- 
pations the  percentages  of  deaths  from  accidents  were: 
Teamsters.  X4.7;  hostlers.  14.3;  cab  and  hack  drivers.  14.3: 
drivers  generally.  8.5;  expressmen,  7.9;  coachmen,  7.6;  livery 
and  stable  keepers,  a.9. 

Among  men  engaged  in  contracting  and  construction  work, 
the  percentages  of  deaths  from  accidents  were:  House-movers 
60.0;  roofers.  33.3;  slaters.  35.0;  carpenters  and  joiners,  9.3; 
and  contractors  and  builders,  ^.7. 

The  preceding  occupations  include  most  of  the  more  im- 
portant industrial  purstdts.  If  the  comparison  were  extended 
to  include  men  employed  in  railway  transportation,  shipping, 
mining,  etc.,  the  less  serious  character  of  industrial  pursuits 
would  be  more  apparent. 

In  four  selected  groups  of  mercantile  occupations  the  per- 
centages of  deaths  from  accidents  were:  For  manufacturers. 
3.0;  merchants.  3.8:  clerks  and  salesmen,  4.5;  and  storekeep- 
ers. 5.7.  All  these  percentages  are  considerably  below  the 
general  average,  and  this  is  equally  true  for  farmers,  with  a 
percentage  of  5.4.  and  gardeners  with  only  3.6. 

While  this  analysis  is  limited  to  the  mortality 
statistics  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  it  is  quite 
probable  that  the  conditions  in  manufacturing 
states  or  industrial  sections  generally  are  about 
the  same.  The  facts  stated  emphasize  the  neces- 
sity and  social  duty  of  a  more  qualified  and 
scientific  system  of  factory  inspection  and  the 
rendering  of  uniform  reports  regarding  accidents 
and  injuries  among  persons  employed  in  American 
industry.  (See  Dangerous  Trades;  Indus- 
trial Insurance;  Mining;  Railway  Accidents.) 
Frederick  L.  Hoffman. 

Dr.  Josiah  Strong  has  made  some  startling  but 
significant  comparisons  in  regard  to  accidents. 
He  says  in  a  tract,  "Safety  and  Security  for 
American  Life  and  Labor"  (1906) : 

Our  peaceful  vocations  cost  more  lives  every  two  days 
than  all  that  we  lost  in  battle  during  our  war  with  Spain.  It 
has  been  pointed  out  that  the  Pennsylvania  coal-fields  alone 
furnish  "an  industrial  Bull  Run"  annually. 

In  these  piping  times  of  peace,  we  in  the  United  States 
kill  in  four  years  some  80,000  people  more  than  all  who  fell  in 
battle  and  died  of  wounds,  on  Doth  sides,  during  the  four 
years  of  our  Civil  War.  Records  of  the  War  Department  show 
67,058  killed  in  action,  and  43,012  who  died  of  wounds  in  the 
Federal  armies:  total,  not  including  those  who  died  from 
sickness.  1 10,070.  Confederate  records  were  largely  de- 
stroyed, but  it  IS  believed  that  their  losses  were  proportion- 
ately severe.  Total  nimiber  of  enlisted  men  in  the  Union 
Army,  3,800.000.  The  War  Department  estimates  total  Con- 
federate force  at  something  over  1,000,000  men.  This  would 
make  total  Confedertite  Idlled  and  dead  from  wotmds  about 
40,000 — total,  both  sides,  150,000. 
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The  number  who  died  by  accidents  and  violence  in  the  Mr.  Bentlev  savs : 


United  States  in  looo  was  s 7.5 13-  (See  Census  Bulletin  No. 
83.)  That  is.  in  the  same  length  of  time,  we  are  now  killing 
S3  per  cent  more  people  than  two  great  armies  could  destroy 
equipped  with  all  the  weapons  of  death  that  ingenuity  could 
then  devise,  and  making  destruction  their  eagerbusiness. 

We  are  killing  more  than  twice  as  many  every  year  as 
perished  by  violence  in  both  the  French  and  English  armies 
during  the  Crimean  War.  There  are  more  killed  and  wound- 
ed on  our  railroads  every  year  than  the  entire  losses  of  the 
Boer  War  on  both  sides  in  three  years. 

The  i)erfection  of  modem  nrearms  rendered  the  late 
conflict  in  Asia  exceptionally  bloody.  The  entire  losses  of 
the  Japanese  in  killed  and  wotmded  were  153,65a;  those  of  the 
Russians  180.134 — a  total  of  333.786.  This  estimate  was 
made  bv  Gen.  Tarker  H.  Bliss,  of  the  United  States  General 
Army  Staff,  and  is  officially  described  as  very  nearly  ac- 
curate. The  above  figures  do  not  include  the  losses  by  sea 
fights,  which,  however,  add  only  a  few  thoixsand. 

The  casualties  of  our  industrial  army  are.  without  doubt, 
at  least  fifty  per  cent  greater  every  year.  Of  course,  the 
losses  of  war  include  many  deaths  from  sickness.  These  are 
not  considered  here  because  we  have  no  means  of  estimating 
the  number  of  corresponding  deaths  in  our  industrial  army, 
caused  by  death-producing  occupations.  There  is,  however, 
a  long  list  of  trades  which  cause  premature  death,  none  the 
less  surely  because  gradually. 

A  record  kept  during  a  part  of  last  year  showed  2.555  fatali- 
ties in  New  York  City  in  nine  months,  which  was  at  the  rate 
of  3,406  for  the  year — an  average  of  more  than  nine  violent 
deaths  a  day. 

Without  any  increase  of  the  annual  rate  reported  by  the 
government  in  1900.  there  will  be  575.000  killed  every  ten 
years,  besides  some  5,000,000  injured,  even  if  our  proportion 
of  accidents  to  the  population  should  prove  to  be  no  greater 
than  that  of  France.  This  is  like  massacring  every  inhabitant 
in  three  cities  the  size  of  Indianapolis,  Kansas  City,  and 
Denver,  every  ten  years,  and  at  the  same  time  maiming  and 
manglixi^  evny  man,  woman,  and  child  in  Washington,  Ore- 
gon, California.  Nevada,  Utah,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Colo- 
rado, Wyoming,  Idaho,  Montana,  and  Oklahoma,  and  doing 
it  every  ten  years. 

Is  it  not  time  for  the  public  to  know  the  magnitude  of 
these  perils  of  peace  ?  Is  it  not  time  to  learn  that  this  wotmd- 
ing  and  killing — more  frightful  than  that  of  war — is  largely 
unnecessary?  Is  it  not  high  time  to  take  some  active 
measure  to  stop  it? 

Comparing  accidents  abroad  with  these  in  the 
United  States,  Dr.  Strong  says: 

Among  a  given  number  of  coal  miners  there  are  more  than 
twice  as  many  fatalities  in  this  cotmtry  as  in  Great  Britain; 
the  proportion  being  a. 64  here  to  1.37  there.  Of  a  given 
number  of  railway  employees  we  kill  nearly  three  times  as 
many,  and  iniure  more  than  five  times  as  many  as  Great 
Britain;  we  kill  two  and  a  half  times  as  many,  and  injure  five 
times  as  many  as  Germany;  we  kill  more  than  three  times  as 
many,  and  injure  nearly  nine  times  as  many  as  Austria- 
Hungary. 

Nor  must  we  imagine  that  accidents  have  been  reduced 
to  a  minimum  abroad.  An  investigation  of  15,970  accidents 
in  Germany  showed  that  53  per  cent  of  them  were  avoid- 
able. If  among  a  given  number  of  employees  we  have  more 
than  twice  as  many  accidents  as  Germany,  and  if  more  than 
half  of  Germany's  accidents  are  avoidable,  it  would  seem  prob- 
able that  more  than  three-quarters  ot  our  accidents  are 
avoidable. 

Rbpbrbncbs:  "A  Study  of  Accidents  and  Accident  Insurance** 
by  George  E.  McNeill,  Boston,  1900;  Census  Bulletin: 
World's  Work,  March,  1906;  The  Independent,  April,  1906; 
Charities,  July  7,  1906. 

ACCUMULATION  OF  WEALTH :  See  Wealth. 

ACTORS'  CHURCH  ALLIANCE:  A  society 
founded  in  1890  by  Rev.  Walter  E.  Bentley,  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  closer  relationship 
between  the  theater  and  the  church.  It  ap- 
points chaplains  of  all  denominations  to  minister 
to  the  needs  of  the  dramatic  profession  and  agi- 
tates against  Stmday  performances  and  other 
evils  of  the  stage.  It  has  some  3,000  members, 
about  half  of  these  being  of  the  dramatic  profes- 
sion. It  is  established  in  more  than  400  towns  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  with  local  chapters 
in  the  larger  cities,  and  is  affiliated  with  the 
Actors'  Church  Union  of  England.  President, 
Rt.  Rev.  H.  C.  Potter,  D.D.;  Secretary,  Miss 
O.  D.  Drescher,  143 1  Broadway,  New  York. 


One  of  the  strangest  facts  in  our  complex  civilization  is 
that  two  of  our  greatest  institutions,  the  Church  and  the 
theater,  have  been  so  far  apart  in  sympathy  and  interest  for 
so  many  centuries,  and  with  the  exception  of  a  few  feeble, 
spasmodic  efforts,  have  not  even  tried  to  understand  each 
other.  This  tmhappy  divorce  has  been  injurious  to  both. 
The  stage  has  lost  the  guidance  and  direction  of  the  organized 
conscience  of  the  commtmity,  while  the  Church  in  ignoring 
this  great  department  of  social  action  has  lost  that  touch  of 
nature  which  the  stage  supplies,  and  to  that  extent  its  grip 
on  daily  life.  The  AUiance  seeks  to  correct  this.  It  recog- 
nizes the  sta^  as  one  of  the  greatest  educational  and  ethical 
forces  in  society,  potent  to  humanize,  even  while  seeming 
but  to  amuse,  and  contributing  so  vitally  for  weal  or  for 
woe,  to  the  character  and  destiny  of  the  nation.  It  seeks  to 
aid  the  Church  at  large  in  establishing  closer  relations  with 
men  and  women  following  the  dramatic  profession,  by  making 
special  provision  for  their  needs  and  aiding  them  in  any 
and  every  way  conducive  to  their  welfare.  Clergymen  of 
all  denominations,  Jewish  and  Christian,  are  appointed  in 
every  theatrical  center,  their  duty  being  to  visit  members  of 
the  profession  as  temporary  parishioners  and  to  render  them 
every  service  in  their  power.  They  also  enlist  the  sympathies 
of  local  managers,  and  post  Alliance  calendars  giving  their 
names,  churches,  and  services  near  the  call  board  on  the  stage 
of  every  theater,  signifying  their  willingness  to  care  for  any 
one  who  may  be  left  sick  in  their  town.  Weekly  notices  are 
p<>sted  to  the  chaplains  from  the  New  York  headquarters, 
giving,  in  advance,  the  arrival  of  the  dramatic  members,  and 
thus  the  two  are  brought  into  immediate  contact  and  are 
mutually  introduced  simultaneously  aU  over  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

Another  great  aim  of  the  Alliance  is  the  effort  to  abolish 
Sunday  performances,  especially  in  the  West.  This  is  done 
not  only  on  religious  grounds,  but  also  in  justice  to  the  actor, 
who,  through  this  custom,  is  compelled  to  work  seven  days 
a  week  for  six  days'  pay.  Special  Sunday  services  are  pro- 
vided by  the  chaplains,  where  the  exigencies  of  traveling 
prevent  the  actor  from  attending  the  regiUar  service;  and 
social  receptions  are  held  whenever  opporttmity  affords. 
Thus  every  effort  is  made  to  promote  mutual  good  fellowship. 
Local  chapters,  consisting  of  the  clergy,  actors,  and  the  public 
have  been  organized  in  about  thirty-five  of  our  largest  cities, 
and  everything  possible  is  done  to  encourage  and  increase 
the  support  of  the  more  wholesome  drama  and  to  bridge  the 
chasm  of  misunderstanding  between  these  two  great  depsdt- 
ments  of  social  life.  „,  _   ^ 

Walter  E.  Bbntlby. 

ACTORS'  CHURCH  UNION:  A  union  formed 
in  England,  in  connection  with  the  State  Church, 
at  about  the  same  time  and  along  the  same  lines 
as  the  Actors'  Church  Alliance  (which  see). 
It  is  now  established  in  about  twenty-three 
metropolitan  and  137  provincial  coimties  in  Great 
Britain.  The  Bishop  of  Southwark  is  its  presi- 
dent. Honoran''  secretary,  Rev.  Donald  Hole, 
20  Wood  view  Gardens,  Highgate,  N.  London, 
England. 

ADAMS,  FRANCIS:  Writer  in  the  cause  of 
labor;  bom  in  Malta,  1862.  He  was  educated 
for  the  civil  service,  but  instead  became  a  teacher 
and  writer,  issuing  a  volume  of  verse  in  1884.  In 
the  same  year  he  went  to  Australia  for  his  health, 
and  threw  himself  into  the  labor  movement, 
issuing  his  "Songs  of  the  Army  of  the  Night,"  in 
1887.  In  1890  he  returned  to  England,  broken  in 
health,  yet  continued  to  write  for  the  cause  of 
labor  to  the  last,  in  The  Fortnightly  Review  and 
elsewhere,  and  issued  "The  New  Egypt"  just  be- 
fore a  final  hemorrhage.  On  Sept.  4,  1893,  ^c 
calmly  and  deliberately  shot  himself  in  the  pres- 
ence of  his  wife,  and  was  buried  "with  clenched 
hands"  in  Margate  Cemetery. 

ADDAMS,  JANE:  Head  of  Hull  House  in 
Chicago;  bom  at  Cedarville,  111.,  i860;  daughter 
of  State  Senator  J.  H.  Addams.  She  was  gradu- 
ated from  Rocktord  College  in  1881,  whereupon 
she  traveled  in  Europe  for  two  years.  Together 
with  Ellen  G.  Starr  she  founded  Hull  House  in 
1889,  and  has  continued  as  its  head  ever  since, 
developing  its  steady  growth  and  large  success 
and  usefulness.    Miss  Addams  has  taken  a  promi- 
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nent  part  in  almost  every  ref6rm  movement  in 
Chicago,  and  even  in  the  United  States,  especially 
in  all  that  concerns  women,  children,  and  the 
tenement  poptilation.  She  was  at  one  time 
appointed  inspector  of  streets  and  alleys  in  the 
Hull  House  district,  and  introduced  many 
reforms;  and  she  has  served  also  on  nxmierous 
mtmicipal  and  other  public  committees  as  well 
as  on  innumerable  pnvate  ones.  She  has  con- 
stantly been  called  upon  to  deliver  commencement 
and  other  addresses,  mainly  upon  some  subject  in 
social  reform,  from  the  standpoint  of  ethics  and 
democracy ;  and  she  has  written  a  large  number  of 
articles  in  magazines  and  elsewhere.  Miss  Ad- 
dams  is  neither  an  avowed  Socialist  nor  a  Tol- 
stoian,  tho  friendly  to  both  those  views  and  an 
active  worker  for  many  of  their  proposals.  Her 
emphasis  is  upon  the  ethical  side  of  the  social 
movement,  coupled  with  an  insistence  upon  the 
democratic  organization  of  industry,  largely  on 
socialist  and  trade-union  lines.  Among  her 
writings  may  be  mentioned:  **The  Subjective 
Necessity  for  Social  Settlements"  and  "The  Ob- 
jective Value  of  a  Social  Settlement,"  in  a  volume 
entitled  "Philanthropy  and  Progress,"  1893;  a 
contribution  to  "Hull  House  Maps  and  Papers," 


1895  ;   "Democracy  and  Social  Ethics,"    1502  ; 
"  Newer  Ideals  of  Peace,"  1907-    Address, 
House,  335  S.  Halsted  Street,  Chicago,  111. 


ADDERLEY,  Hon.  and  Rev.  JAMES  GRAN- 
VILLE: Bom  1 861;  educated  at  Oxford;  first 
head  of  Oxford  House,  in  East  London.  During 
the  great  dock  strike  he  aided  the  dockers,  raising 
;£8oo  for  them.  He  has  officiated  as  curate  or 
vicar  in  the  parishes  of  Barking,  Plaistow,  May- 
fair,  and  Marylebone,  and  since  1904  as  vicar  of 
Saltley,  Birmingham;  and  he  is  on  the  Cotmcil  of 
the  Christian  Social  Union.  Among  his  writings 
are :  *  *  Stephen  Remarx  "  ( 1 893) ,  a  Christian  Social- 
ist novel;  "The  New  Floreat"  (1895);  "Christ 
and  Social  Reform";  "Looking  Upward"  (1896); 
"Francis  of  Assisi"  (1901);  "A  New  Earth" 
(1903);  and  "Behold  the  Days  Come"  (looy). 
Address:  The  Parsonage,  Saltley,  Birmingnam, 
England. 

ADLER,  FELIX:  Leader  of  the  Society  for 
Ethical  Culture;  bom  at  Alzey,  Germany,  1851; 
came  to  the  United  States  in  1857 ;  was  graduated 
from  Columbia  College  in  1870  (Ph.D.,  Berlin); 
professor  of  Semitic  languages  and  literatvue  at 
Cornell,  1874-76.  In  1876  he  fotmded  the 
Society  for  Ethical  Culture  in  New  York  City,  and 
in  1879,  under  the  name  of  the  Workingman's 
School,  he  established  the  Ethical  Cultvue  School, 
which  he  still  directs.  Dr.  Adler  was  a  member 
of  the  Tenement  House  Commission  in  1883,  and 
in  1900  of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen.  In  1902 
he  became  professor  of  social  and  political  ethics 
at  Columbia  University,  the  chair  iJeing  especially 
created  for  him.  He  is  chairman  of  the  ^fational 
Child  Labor  Committee,  and  gives  much  of  his 
time  to  the  work  for  children.  Dr.  Adler  be- 
lieves in  democracy  and  in  voltmtary  collectivism, 
but  not  in  Socialism;  in  the  sacredness  of  each 
person's  individuality;  and  that  the  right  demo- 
cratic spirit  will  have  been  attained  when  the  rela- 
tions to  equals,  to  those  in  the  higher  ranks,  and 
to  those  in  the  lower  ranks  of  life  have  been 
adjusted  on  an  ethical  basis.  He  is  the  author  of : 
"Creed  and  Deed";  "Moral  Instruction  for  Chil- 
dren"; "Life  and  Destiny";  "The  Religion  of 
Duty";  and  "The  Essentials  of  Spirituality"; 


and  he  was  one  of  the  founders  of  The  Intenup- 
tional  Journal  of  Ethics.  Address:  152  West 
Street,  New  York  City. 

ADLER,  VIKTOR:  Physician;  Socialist;  bom 
in*Prague,  1852.  Educated  a  physician,  he  gave 
up  his  profession  for  Socialist  propaganda.  In 
1866  he  started  the  Gleichheit,  and  succeeded  in 
tmiting  the  divided  Austrian  Socialist  Party.  He 
is  now  editor  of  the  Arheiter  Zeitung,  the  organ  of 
the  Austrian  Social  Democratic  Party;  and  is 
author  of  many  Socialist  tracts  and  short  books 
on  labor  chambers,  universal  suffrage,  etc. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  NIHILISM:  A  phrase  first 
used  by  Professor  Huxley  in  an  address  before  the 
members  of  the  Midland  Institute,  187 1,  to  de- 
scribe the  doctrine  (which  he  opposed)  of  those 
who  believe  that  the  state  shoula  be  limited  in  its 
functions  to  the  protection  of  its  subjects  from 
aggression.  The  address  has  since  been  published 
tmder  this  name  of  "Administrative  Nihilism." 
Professor  Huxley  quotes  approvingly  Locke's 
maxim,  that  "the  end  of  government  is  the  good 
of  mankind,"  and  defines  the  good  of  mankind  as 
"the  attainment  by  every  man  of  all  the  happi- 
ness which  he  can  enjoy  without  diminishing  tne 
happiness  of  his  fellow  men." 

ADULTERATION  OF  FOOD :  In  political  econ- 
omy this  means  "the  act  of  debasing  a  pure  or 
genuine  article  for  pecuniary  profit  by  adding  to 
it  an  inferior  or  spurious  article,  or  taking  one  of 
its  constituents  away."  In  England,  as  early  as 
the  thirteenth  century,  the  legislatvue  attempted, 
tho  with  but  partial  success,  to  strike  a  blow 
against  it,  showing  that  it  existed  even  then;  but 
it  is  modem  invention  and  still  more  modem 
commercialism  that  has  mainly  produced  it.  Be- 
tween 1 85 1  and  1854  in  England  a  sanitary  com- 
mission, instituted  in  connection  with  The  Lancet 
newspaper,  and  most  ably  conducted  by  Dr. 
Arthur  Hill  Hassall,  made  revelations  of  so 
startling  a  character  that  parliamentary  action 
took  place;  and  this,  tho  at  first  ineffective,  has 
been  improved,  till  it  is  now  somewhat  effective, 
and  has  been  followed  by  legislation  in  other 
cotmtries. 

L— In  the  United  States 

It  is  in  the  cheaper  grades  that  adulteration  of 
food  is  commonly  found.  The  greater  tempta- 
tion would  nattually  lie  in  debasing  the  dearer 
commodities,  but  those  who  buy  the  dearer  com- 
modities have  obviously  the  means  to  make 
effective  their  demand  for  good  qualities,  and 
will  not  take  the  poorer.  It  is  thus  upon  the 
working  class  that  the  burden  of  debased  com- 
modities mainly  falls.  Not  all  such  deceptions 
are  harmful  to  health;  but  they  are  all  swmdles, 
whether  harmful  or  not. 

The  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  in  1904  analyzed  the 
household  budgets  of   2,567  working-class  families.     They 
are  not  typical  budgets,  it  must  be  said,  but  exceptional  ones, 
since  these  families,  averaging  5.31  persons  each,  had  an 
average  yearly  income  of  $827.19.     The  average  working- 
class  family  in  America  has  nothing  like  this 
income,     rifty-one  per  cent  of  the  unskilled 
Food         shoe- workers  of  the  nation  receive  less  than 
lln<l<Mff       ^3®**  ycariy.     The  general  run  of  textile  oper- 
'""*B^       atives  receive  but  little  more.     The  Pennsyl- 
vania   bituminous-coal    miners    receive    but 
$418.15,  and  the  anthracite  miners  $684.78 
(1004).     The   1,300.000  railway  workers,  including  all  the 
salaned  officials,  average  but  $631  (1903-4),  while  the  highly 
paid  steel  workers  receive  but  $710  (1905).     The  normal 
working-class  family,  even  allowing  two  bread-winners  to 
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each,  win  probably  not  average  more  than  $600  a  year.  The 
figures  are  of  the  utmost  importance  in  considering  the  rela- 
tion of  household  budgets  to  deceptive  and  debased  foods; 
for  the  lower  the  income  the  more  the  family  is  rendered  the 
prey  of  adulterations — the  more  it  is  forced  to  renotmce  the 
solid  and  nutritious  foods  wherein  adulteration  is  least, 
and  the  more  it  is  forced  to  have  recotirse  to  the  less  nutri- 
tious foods,  including  stimulants,  condiments,  and  the  like, 
wherein  adulteration  is  greatest. 

Meat,  salt  and  fresh,  ftunishes  a8.45  per  cent  of  the  value 
of  the  food  consumed  by  these  families.  This  is  a  high  per- 
centage, the  actual  one  for  all  working-class  families  being 
more  Ukely  in  the  neighborhood  of  ao  or  33.  Meat  is  not  yet 
subject  to  substitution.  But  it  is,  in  no  slight  degree,  subject 
to  debasement.  If  the  reports  of  the  special  correspondent  of 
the  London  Lancet,  of  Mr.  Upton  Sinclair,  and  of  many 
other  investigators  are  to  be  believed,  meat  slaughtered  in 
the  great  packing-houses  does  not,  by  a  large  margin,  meet 
the  standard  requirements.     (See  Packing-Housbs.) 

Lard,  which  claims  2.86  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  food 
budget,  may  be  mentioned  here,  by  reason  of  its  supposed 
kinship  to  meat.  It  is  very  generally  adulterated.  Forty- 
nine  per  cent  of  the  samples  reported  examined  in  the  Con- 
necticut report  for  1903  were  "grossly  adulterated"  with 
cotton-seed  oil.  There  is  also  a  thing  called  "compound 
lard" — tho  it  is  not  likely  that  the  qualify- 
ing word  is  generally  revealed  by  the  dealer 
Adultemtsd  ^  ^^®  average  consumer — which  is  made 
*^.  I  almost  wholly  bf  cotton-seed  oil,  tho  occa- 

^^**'"'""  sionally  paramn  shares  its  company.  "Real 
lard,"  says  the  report,  "is  a  minor  constit- 
uent." 

Milk,  butter,  and  cheese  form  the  second  highest  number  in 
the  food  budget,  16.12  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  adultera- 
tions and  debasements  m  this  category  are  both  so  extensive 
and  so  intensive  that  space  cannot  be  ^ven  for  enumerating 
them.  In  spite  of  laws  for  the  inspection  of  milk  in  most  of 
the  states,  its  "dosing"  with  formaldehyde  and  its  adulter- 
ation are  general.  The  cheaper  grades  of  condensed  milk 
are  almost  all  frauds.  Cheese  is  rarely  the  thing  it  pretends 
to  be.  Oleomargarin  is  still  sold  for  butter,  and  a  thiiu; 
known  as  "renovated  butter,"  temporarily  transformed, 
according  to  Commissioner  Blackburn  of  Ohio,  from  "im- 
salable  butter  in  various  degrees  of  putrefaction,"  is  sold  in 
lar^  quantities.  But  a  new  process  of  "faking"  butter. 
which  IS  no  more  than  the  solidifying  of  skimmed  milk, 
threatens  an  overflow  of  the  markets,  particularly  in  Canada, 
where  it  is  now  being  unloaded. 

Vegetables  coxmt  for  9.7a  per  cent  of  the  food  budget.  In 
their  native  form  they  are,  of  cotirse,  impossible  to  substitute. 
The  canned  ^oods,  however,  are  very  generally  "freshened" 
or  colored  with  chemical  salts  and  preserved  with  boracic  or 
salicylic  acid.  Peas,  string  beans,  asparagus,  com,  and 
tomatoes  are  all  subject  to  this  manipulation. 

Sugar  and  molasses  cotmt  for  5.34  per  cent.  Crystallized 
sugar  is  generally  pure,  but  pulverizea  sugar  is  very  liberally 
adidterated;  and  most,  if  not  all.  of  the  popular  brands  of 
maple  sugar  and  sirup  are  substitutions.  Molasses  and 
fancy  sirups  are  chiefly  glucose. 

Eggs  cotmt  for  5.i4per  cent  and  poultry  for  2.90.  De- 
spite the  apparent  dimculty  of  fabricating  eggs,  the  thing 
is  said  to  have  been  done  with  a  fair  degree  of  success,  tho 
it  is  believed  that  the  btisiness  has  declined.  As  for  real 
eggs,  the  deception  to  the  consumer  is  largely  one  of  pretense 
as  to  comparative  freshness.  But  "egg  flake"  and  '^bottled 
egg,"  which  are,  or  until  very  recently  have  been,  largely  used 
by  confectioners  and  bakers,  are  the  product  of  putrid  eggs 
deodorized  by  boracic  acid. 

Flour  and  meal  claim  ^.13  per  cent,  and  bread  3.81.  Not 
much  can  be  alleged  against  the  purity  of  ordinary  flour  and 
meal,  altho  the  so-called  gluten  flour,  which  is  generally  sold, 
has  been  shown  by  repeated  investigations  to  be  largely 
fraudulent.  The  case  against  baker's  bread  is  a  much 
stronger  one.  Many  of  the  grosser  impurities  have  been 
reformed  out  of  it,  tho  it  is  still  freely  "dosed"  with  alum. 

Fruit  comes  to  5.05  per  cent.  Here  is  another  commodity 
which  in  its  ordinary  form  defies  "doctoring."  Canned  or 
dried,  however,  it  suffers  a  fate  similar  to  that  previously 
related  of  vegetables:  while  in  the  form  of  fruit-spreads  it  is 
subject  to  the  most  brazen  and  wholesale  debasement  or  sub- 
stitution. 

Coffee  and  tea  claim  4.90  per  cent,  of  which  tea  represents 
about  one-third.  Virtually  all  sales  of  coffee  to  the  consumer 
are  fraudulent  in  one  way  or  another.  The  average  person 
who  thinks  he  knows  what  he  wants  will  almost  mvari- 
ably^  when  purchasing,  ask  his  dealer  for  Mocha  and  Java, 
and  it  woula  be  a  queer  sort  of  dealer  who  should  reply  that 
be  had  none.  And  yet,  as  98.9  per  cent  of  all  coffee  imported 
into  the  United  States  comes  from  Latin  America,  it  is  evident 
that  very  few  persons  in  this  country  have  ever  tasted  either 
Mocha  or  Java.  In  addition  to  this  wholesale  deception, 
coffee,  especially  when  ground  or  pulverized,  is  very  generally 
adulterated  with  beans,  peas,  barley,  and  other  and  less 
wholesome  substitutes,  while  coffee  'essence"  and  "coffee 
compounds"  are  almost  invariably  fraudulent.  Tea  is  care- 
fully inspected  at  the  ports,  and  only  a  small  quantity  of 
rcauy  doctored  leaves  find  their  way  here  from  abroad.  But 
there  is  considerable  "touching  up  '  with  graphite,  adulter- 
ating, and  even  substituting  withm  the  country. 


Fish  is  listed  at  2.45  per  cent.  There  is  a  good  deal  of 
seizing  and  destroying  ot  superannuated  fish  by  the  health 
authorities  (385,6^9  potmds  in  New  York  City  in  1905),  a  good 
deal  of  transfomung  of  one  kind  of  fish  into  another  by  our  • 
restaurant  keepers,  and  perhaps  a  certain  amount  of  "touch- 
ing up  "  for  rejuvenating  purposes  by  our  market  keepers. 

vinegar,  pickles,  and  condiments  are  listed  at  only  i.a6 
per  cent.  No  one  acquainted  with  the  food  of  the  poor  in  a 
great  city  would  accept  these  figures  as  typical.  The  real 
percentage — amon^  the  city  poor  at  least — is  considerably 
higher.  The  stinting  of  nourishing  food  develops  an  abnor- 
mal craving  for  acids,  spices,  and  peppers,  which  the  poor 
buy  in  large  qtaantities.  This  whole  class  of  commodities  is 
subject  to  the  most  shameless  adulteration  and  substitution. 

A  wide  range  of  edibles  is  comprised  in  the  final  entry, 
"other  food."  with  6.24  per  cent,  or,  including  rice,  6.87  per 
cent.  This  total  doubtless  includes  cocoas  and  chocolates, 
candy,  cake,  and  ice-cream,  breakfast  foods  and  a  host  of 
articles  such  as  baking-powders  and  cream  of  tartar.  Cocoas 
and  chocolates  are  very  frequently  adulterated,  sometimes 
with  no  more  than  an  excess  of  starch,  wheat  flour,  or  maize, 
but  in  other  cases  with  foreign  fats  and  insoluble  matter. 
Candy,  and  particularly  cheap  candy,  is  largely  adulterated. 
Said  Dr.  Lederle  two  years  ago: 

"It  is,  or  was,  hard  to  get  pure  candies.  Years  ago  we 
found  candies  actually  colored  by  poisonous  colors,  one  of 
which  was  chrome  yellow.  Then  terra  alba,  a  white  mineral, 
was  used  for  'loading'  candy  and  cheapening  it.  So  far  as 
flavors  are  concerned,  natural  flavors  have  been  almost 
entirely  replaced  by  artificial  compotmds  made  by  the  chemist 
in  the  laboratory." 

Much  of  the  cake  in  the  cheaper  bakeries  is  unfit  to  eat,  and 
as  for  the  ordinary  ice-cream  it  would  be  more  appropriately 
named  frozen  starch  and  skimmed  milk.  Cream  of  tartar  and 
baking-powder  are  variously  adulterated  or  substituted, 
much  of  the  former  being  nothing  more  than  plain  bicarbo- 
nate of  soda.  A  report  of  the  New  York  State  Board  of  Agri- 
culture in  1904  declared  eight  of.seventeen_samples  to  be  sub- 
stitutes. 

For  something  like  seventeen  years  strong 
efforts  had  been  made  to  induce  Congress  to  pass 
a  pure-food  bill.  Several  minor  measures,  af-* 
fecting  a  few  commodities,  had  been  passed,  but 
it  was  not  tmtil  the  summer  of  1906  that  a  com- 
prehensive bill  was  enacted.  This 
act,  approved  by  the  president  June 
30,  1906,  provides  for  the  fixing  of 
standards  m  foods,  drugs,  medicines, 
and  liquors,  and  prohibits  after  Jan. 
I,  1907,  the  manufacture  of  debased  or  mis- 
branded  goods  in  the  territories,  the  insular 
possessions,  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
the  introduction  of  such  foods  into  any  state, 
territory,  or  possession  of  the  Union.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  the  Secretary  of  Agricultiu'e, 
and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  are 
designated  to  fix  the  standards  and  to  "make 
tmiform  rules  and  regulations  for  carrying  out  the 
provisions'*  of  the  act. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  act  an  article  of 
food  is  deemed  to  be  adulterated  in  any  of  the 
following  circumstances: 

(i)  If  any  substance  has  been  mixed  and 
packed  with  it  so  as  to  reduce  or  lower  or  in- 
juriously affect  its  quality  or  strength. 

(2)  If  any  substance  has  been  substituted 
wholly  or  in  part  for  the  article. 

(3)  If  any  valuable  constituent  of  the  article 
has  been  wholly  or  in  part  abstracted. 

(4)  If  it  be  mixed,  colored,  powdered,  coated, 
or  stained  in  a  manner  whereby  damage  or  im- 
purity is  concealed. 

(5)  If  it  contain  any  added  poisonous  or  other 
added  deleterious  ingredient  which  may  render 
such  article  injurious  to  health. 

A  proviso,  however,  exempts  certain  commod- 
ities artificially  preserved  in  cases  where  the 
preservative  is  removable  by  the  consumer,  and 
when  instructions  are  given  for  its  removal.  The 
general  tendency  of  the  act  will  be  toward  com- 
pelling manufacturers  to  state  the  character  of 
their  goods  by  proper  labels.  Dealers  who  can 
establish  a  guaranty  from  wholesalers,  jobbers, 
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or  mantifacturers,  that  goods  handled  by  them 
are  unadulterated  or  properly  labeled,  are  ex- 
«empt  from  prosecution. 

W.  J.  Ghent. 

n.— In  Great  Britain 

There  was  practically  no  effective  legislative 
control  over  the  purity  of  the  food  supply  in 
Great  Britain  until  the  year  1875,  when  the  Sale 
of  Food  and  Drugs  Act  came  into  operation. 
This  act  provided  for  the  appointment  bjr  local 
authorities  of  public  analysts  whose  duty  it  was 
to  examine  samples  submitted  to  them  by  an 
officisd  acting  under  the  direction  of  a  committee 
representing  what  was  known  as  a  vestry,  a  body 
of  local  administrators  which  has  now  given  place 
to  a  borough  or  cotmty  council.  The  appoint- 
ments are  referred  to  the  Local  Government 
Board  which  to  some  extent  controls  the  opera- 
tions of  the  act.  Before  the  act  came  into  force 
the  practise  of  adulteration  was  not 
n^i^  -  merely  fraudulent  in  kind  but  was 
Food  ud  ^^^^S^^  ^Iso  with  the  gravest  risks  to 
^niffi  ^^^  public  health.  People  were  not 
^^*^  onl^  cheated,  they  were  poisoned. 
This  state  of  affairs  was  exposed  in  a 
remarkable  series  of  articles  which  appeared  in 
The  Lancet  from  185 1  to  i860,  and  the  appalling 
conditions  soon  came  to  the  notice  of  Parliament, 
chiefly  by  the  efforts  of  the  founder  of  The  Lan- 
cet, Mr.  Wakley,  M.P.  for  Finsbury.  Acts  were 
passed  in  i860  and  1872,  but  these  were  ineffi- 
cient. However,  since  the  Act  of  1875  was 
passed,  the  condition  of  the  food  supply  has 
steadily  improved,  till  at  last  the  adulteration  of 
food  was  confined  merely  to  fraudulent  practises, 
while  the  use  of  poisonoussubstances  was  virtually 
stamped  out.  At  the  present  time  it  is  seldom 
that  cases  are  brought  to  notice  of  poisonous 
substances  having  b^n  found  in  the  foods  sub- 
mitted to  the  public  analyst.  The  Act  of  1875 
was  fiu-ther  strengthened  in  1879  and  again  in 

Meanwhile,  however,  adulteration  has  beconae 
a  fine  art,  and  every  conceivable  opporttmity  is 
taken  to  deceive  the  public  analyst. 

Food  is  "faked "  so  cleverly  as  to  defy  detection  by  the  or- 
dinary methods  of  analysis,  and  this  is  particularly  true  in 
regard  to  butter.  The  criterion  of  genuine  butter  is  a  certain 
proportion  of  volatile  fatty  acids,  a  criterion  which  is  readily 
satisfied  by  substituting  foreign  fats  which  yield  volatile 
acids  in  quantity  compensating  for  the  poor 
percentage  of  genuine  butter,  if  indeed  any  is 
Olever  present  at  all.  The  chief  article  of  food  exam- 
Adnlteratloili*"**^  in  England  is  milk,  and  the  result  shows 
AuiuMMMMwu*  generally  an  amount  of  adulteration  equal  to  10 
per  cent  of  the  samples  examined.  Milk  show- 
mg  less  fat  than  3  per  cent  is  regarded  as  having 
had  part  of  its  cream  abstracted.  Drugs  form  but  a  small 
proportion  of  the  articles  examined,  but  on  the  whole  the  re- 
sults of  examination  prove  satisfactory.  The  standard  for 
drugs  is  genendly  held  to  be  the  British  Pharmacopoeia.  It 
must  be  confest  that  analysts  in  England  do  not  give  that 
attention  which  ought  to  be jeiven  to  substances  which  involve 
an  arduous  examination.  For  this,  however,  the  analyst  can 
hardly  be  blamed,  since  as  a  rule  the  fees  which  he  is  paid  do 
not  compensate  him  for  any  special  work.  The  average  fee 
received  by  the  public  analyst  is  usually  less  than  half  a  guinea 
per  sample.  This  fee  may  remtmerate  him  satisfactorily  in 
the  case  of  the  analysis  of  milk  or  of  cofTee.  but  such  a  fee 
would  not  be  consistent  with  a  complete  analysis  of  spirits  or 
water. 

Recently  proceedings  have  been  taken  under  the  Food  and 
Drugs  Act  against  the  sale  of  brandy  and  whisky,  the  com- 
position of  which  did  not  accord  with  that  of  the  genuine 
articles  made  entirely  from  grape  and  malt.  Standards  for 
genuine  brandy  and  whisky  have  been  laid  down,  which 
depend  upon  the  amount  of  bv-products  of  fermentation  and 
distillation  other  than  alcohol  found  in  genuine  brandy  and 
whisky.  Convictions  have  thus  been  obtained  tmder  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Pood  and  Drugs  Act.    The  fact  that  it  can  be 


proved  by  analysis  that  both  brandy  and  whisky  are  fre- 
quently nothing  but  spirit  derived  from  grain  in  the  patent 
still,  has  tlurown  the  spirit  trade  into  a  condition  nothing 
short  of  alarm.  There  is  no  doubt  that  substitution  has 
been  piactised  by  this  industry  for  a  long  time;  and  the  gen- 
eral opinion  is  that  a  clear  and  accurate  description  of  the 
spirit  sold  for  consumption  should  be  declared  on  the  label. 

There  is  no  immediate  prospect  of  any  serious 
fresh  legislation  of  a  general  kind  being  made  in 
England  in  regard  to  the  adulteration  of  food. 
It  IS  probable,  however,  that  extra  steps  will 
shortly  be  taken  in  order  to  protect  the  pubHc 
from  the  extensive  watering  of  butter  that  goes 
on,  and  also  its  sophistication  with 

Laffiilatilm  ^O'"®^?^    ^^*S-     Under   the   name    of 
^^^^^  milk-blended  butter,  a  good  deal  of 

that  article  is  sold  which  contains 
no  less  than  25  per  cent  of  water,  and  this  retailed 
at  I  shilling  per  potmd.  It  is  a  clever  ruse  on 
the  public,  and  will  probably  be  dealt  with  by  a 
special  statute.  The  samples  of  food  and  drugs 
examined  annually  by  public  analysts  number 
about  50,000,  and  generally  a  third  of  this  num- 
ber consists  of  samples  of  milk.  The  rate  of 
adulteration  for  all  samples  is  approximately  10 
per  cent,  a  figure  which  year  by  year  has  shown 
slight  reduction.  The  extent  of  adulteration, 
however,  is  probably  greater  than  this,  since 
when  samples  are  obtained  in  an  tmofficial  wav 
the  percentage  of  adulterated  ones  rises  consid- 
erably. In  past  years  the  penalties  have  been 
too  trifling  to  deter  offenders  from  repeating  the 
offense ;  but  recently  the  fines  inflicted  have  been 
much  heavier,  and  with  a  salutary  effect. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  England  is  still  without 
any  definite  statutes  concerning  the  use  of  pre- 
servatives and  coloring-matters.  A  special  de- 
partmental Committee  was  appointed  several 
years  ago  to  consider  this  question,  and  its  mem- 
bers issued  in  1901  a  report  containing  their 
recommendations.  These  recommendations  have 
never  become  law,  altho  the  opinion  of  the  public 
analysts  has  been  guided  by  this  report,  and 
prosecutions  have  succeeded  on  the  strength  of 
the  conclusions  of  the  Departmental  Committee. 
Briefly,  these  conclusions  were  that  preservatives 
and  coloring-matters  should  be  absolutely  pro- 
hibited from  being  used  in  milk  and  all  other  arti- 
cles of  food  intended  for  infants  or  the  sick,  that 
formaldehyde  be  prohibited  altogether,  that  borax 
compounds  be  allowed  in  limited  quantity  in 
cream  and  in  butter,  and  salicylic  acid  in  wines, 
etc.,  to  the  extent  of  one  grain  per  pint.  The  use 
of  copper  salts  for  greening  vegetables  was  con- 
demned. 

On  the  whole  it  may  be  said  that  the  Sale  of 
Food  and  Drugs  Act  is  working  well,  and  cer- 
tainly since  its  inception  the  quality  of  the  food 
supply  has  greatly  improved ;  but  evidence  is  not 
wanting  that   the   act   requires    amendment   in 

several  directions,  and  public  atten- 
wh^  Qf    tion  is  being  drawn  to  the  fact.    Fer- 
tile Aet      ^^ps  ^^^  weakest  section  in  the  act 

is  that  which  allows  a  dealer  to  sell 

any  adulterated  goods  so  long  as  he 
declares  the  fact.  There  is  little  doubt  that  tho 
this  disclosure  is  publicly  made  by  a  notice  in  the 
shop  or  on  the  label  of  the  goods,  the  public  in 
many  instances  are  careless  and  pay  little  regard 
to  such  declarations,  or  else  the  announcement 
escapes  their  attention  on  accotmt  of  its  being 

grin  ted  in  small  letters  or  in  an  obscure  place. 
)f  course,  when  the  inspector  appointed  under 
the  act  gets  samples  in  this  way,  the  defense  is 
that  the  fact  that  the  goods  were  not  genuine  was 
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disclosed  at  the  time  of  the  purchase  in  one  of  the 
ways  indicated.  In  most  of  the  public  houses  in 
England  a  notice  commonly  hangs  in  the  bar 
pointing  out  that  the  spirits  are  diluted  with 
water  '  in  compliance  with  the  requirements  of 
the  Food  and  Drugs  Act"!!!  In  some  restau- 
rants it  is  even  declared  that  the  milk  sold  cannot 
be  guaranteed  to  contain  its  full  complement  of 
cream.  Such  methods  are  calculated  to  defeat 
the  aim  of  the  act,  which  is  to  provide  the  public 
with  food  of  good  quality  and  to  protect  them 
against  fraud. 

S.  Archibald  Vasey. 

Rbpbrbncbs:    TIu  Ifideptndent,  May  34.  1906;  The  Outlook, 
March  3,  1906;  The  Lancet,  London. 

ADVERTISING:  In  the  early  and  middle  ages 
signs  and  criers  were  used  for  this  ptupose,  and 
the  public  crier  gradually  became  a  necessary  and 
important  officer.  The  first  advertisement  m  the 
United  States  appeared  in  The  Boston  News  Letter, 
a  two-page  paper  (8  inches  by  12),  in  1704.  The 
first  number  of  advertisements  appeared  in  The 
New  England  Weekly  Journal  (Boston,  1828),  and 
pertained  to  books,  coffee,  runaway  slaves,  sale  of 
negro  girls,  etc.  The  New  York  Sun,  established 
in  1833,  contained  advertisements  of  various 
kinds,  tho  not  as  numerous  as  at  the  present  time. 
The  first  newspaper  advertising  agency  was 
established  in  Philadelphia  in  1840,  by  Vomey  B. 


000,000  anntially.  Mr.  Post  spends  $600,000 
annually  in  advertising  his  food  products. 
$1,000,000  was  spent  in  1893  in  advertising  the 
breakfast  food  known  as  "Force,"  and  more  than 
$1,000,000  is  spent  annually  in  advertising 
"Penma."  A  soap  firm  gave  a  three-years'  con- 
tract to  a  magazine  for  a  one-page  advertisement 
at  $4,000  per  month. 

Socialists  believe  that  much  of  the  money 
spent  in  advertising  is  an  economic  waste  due  to 
competition;  but  $95,000,000  expended  on  news- 
paper and  periodical  advertising  is  less  than  i  per 
cent  of  the  commerce  of  the  cotmtry,  spent  for 
making  it  known .  Movements  and  societies  have 
recently  been  started,  making  propaganda  against 
the  abuse  of  advertising  in  beautiftu  and  historic 
places,  as  well  as  against  immoral  and  indecent 
advertising.  The  best  known  of  these  is  the 
London  *' Society  for  Checking  Abuses  in  Public 
Advertising"  ("Scapa"),  i.  Camp  View,  Wimble- 
don Common,  S.  W.  London,  bome  cities  have 
passed  ordinances  on  the  subject.  For  the  United 
States,  see  American  Civic  Association. 

Rbpbrbncbs:  Publications  of  the  American  Statistical  Asso- 
ciation  (new  series),  vii.,  52.  Boston,  x<)oo;  Journal  of 
Political  Economy,  ix..  3 18,  Chicago;  Atlantic  Monthly,  Jan.. 
1904;  Chatauquan,  Oct.,  1903. 

AFRICA:  Reform  in  Africa  is  a  question  of 
the  spheres  of  influence  of  the  great  powers.  The 
following  table  shows  the  present  situation : 


COUNTRIBS 


Africa: 

Abyssinia 

British  Possessions. 
Congo  Free  State  . . 

Egypt 

Egyptian  Sudan. . . . 

French  Depend 

German  Depend. .  . 

Italian  Depend 

Liberia 

Morocco 

Portuguese  Depend 
Spanish  Depend . . . 
Turkish  Depend. . . 

Total  Africa 


Area  in 
Sq.  Miles 


150,000 

a.391.000 

900,000 

400,000 

95,000 

3,793,000 

933,000 

188.000 

35,000 

319,000 

794.000 

353.000 

399,000 


Population 


3.500, 

38.10S, 

30,003, 

9.734, 

3,000, 

34.849, 

13.047, 

850, 

3,060, 

5.000, 

8,348, 

274, 

x.ooo, 


000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
,000 


11,403.000    148,669,000 


Per 
Sq.M 


33 

16 

33. 

693* 

8 

9 

14 

4 

58 

33 

xo 


Protes- 
tants 


3,034,000 
15,000 
37.000 


472.500 
47,500 

x.ooo 
65,000 

x.ooo 
XX, 000 

x.ooo 


3,665,000 


Roman 
Catholics 


3,000 

335,000 

x7,ooo 

36,000 

3,000 

758,000 

31,500 

X7.000 


5.000 

1,370,000 

X4,ooo 

6,000 


a,493.5oo 


Eastern 
Churches 


3,098,000 
x.ooo 


647,000 

3.000 

36,000 


1 3.000 
3.000 


3.799.000 


Jews 


60,000 
x6,5oo 


Mohamime- 
dans 


35,000 

3,000 

XI 7. 000 


500 


50,000 

13,317,500 

600,000 

8.979.000 

1,693,000: 

X  7. 667,000 

812,000 

450,000 


x5o,ooo  4.840,000 

370,000' 

199.000 

10.000  375.000 


Others 


390.000 
23.52  x.ooo 
39.370.000 

300.000 
X  5.808.500 
X  3, 166,000 

369,500 
x.995.000 

6,697,000 
60,000 


381,000    48,753.500    90.578.000 


*  Nile  valley. 


Palmer.  To-day  there  are  over  fifty.  Magazine 
advertising  began  with  Scribner's  Monthly  in 
1870. 

Growth  op  Advbrtisxno  in  Nbwspapbrs  and  Pbriodicals 

IN  THB  UnITBD  StATBS 


Ybar 

Subscriptions  and 
sales 

Advertisements 

Percent 

x88o 
.890 
1900 

$49,000,000 
73.000.000 
77.000.000 

$39,000,000 
7  X, 000.000 
95.000.000 

44 
49 
54 

It  is  this  advertising  which  makes  possible  the 
educational  work  (gcx)d  and  bad)  of  the  daily 
press  and  of  the  weekly  and  monthly  magazines. 
The  amotmt  expjended  in  newspaper  and  period- 
ical advertising  in  the  United  States  was  put  by 
the  census  (1900)  at  $95,861,127.  Advertising 
on  bill-boards,  fences,  etc.,  has  been  estimated 
at  $1,250,000  annually;  street-car  advertising 
at  $2,000,000;  lithographing  (folders,  etc.)  at 
$15,000,000.  These  estimates  are  probably  far 
too  low.    The  total  has  been  estimated  at  $600,- 


There  are  14,178  miles  of  railroad  in  Africa, 
distributed  as  follows:  Algiers  and  Tunis,  3,039; 
British  Possessions,  3,671 ;  E^ypt,  2,885;  Orange 
Free  State,  596 ;  other  countries,  3,987.  (See  also 
Cape  Colony.) 

AGAPE:  A  love-feast,  or  feast  of  brotherhood 
and  social  communion,  in  the  early  Christian 
Church.  The  name  comes  from  the  Greek  word 
arydani,  signifying  love.  At  these  feasts  the  rich 
Christians  presented  their  poorer  brethren  with 
gifts,  and  all  sat  around  the  tables  and  ate  to- 
gether as  a  token  of  their  equality  before  God. 
The  utmost  harmony  and  fellowship  prevailed. 
Prayer  opened  and  closed  the  meeting,  and  a 
bishop  or  presbyter  presided.  A  portion  of  Scrip- 
ture was  read,  expounded,  and  discust;  and  dur- 
ing the  feast  spiritual  songs  were  sung.  If  any 
commtmication  had  been  received  from  another 
chiu'ch,  or  from  an  absent  member  or  bishop,  it 
was  publicly  read.  Money  was  collected  for 
widows,  orphans,  prisoners,  the  poor,  and  those 
who  had  suffered  shipwreck.  At  the  close  the 
members  embraced,  and  a  "philanthropic  prayer" 
was  pronoimced.     A  spirit  of  practical  S3rmpathv 
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and  benevolence  prevailed.  The  participators 
did  not  seek  for  private  spiritualities  nor  for  per- 
sonal enjoyment,  but  acted  as  "members  one  of 
another.  In  the  second  century  persecutions 
checked  the  agape,  and  in  the  third  and  fotuth 
centuries  they  degenerated  into  a  kind  of  banquet, 
where  the  deaths  of  relatives  and  martyrs  were 
commemorated,  and  where  the  clergy  and  the  poor 
were  guests.  The  increase  of  wealth  at  last  ren- 
dered their  ori^nal  purpose  abortive,  and  trans- 
formed them  mto  positive  evils,  and  too  often 
scenes  of  iniquity.  Coimcils  denotmced  them  for 
their  riotousness  and  debauchery,  and  finally 
banished  them  altogether. 

The  agape  have  been  revived  by  the  Moravians, 
who  hold  solemn  feasts  where  wheaten  bread  and 
tea  are  set  before  the  participants,  and  where 
prayer  and  praise  are  offered  up.     (See  Gilds.) 

AGE  OF  CONSENT:  The  "age  of  consent"  is 
the  age  of  the  female  below  which  carnal  connec- 
tion, either  with  or  without  consent,  is  declared 
rape,  and  the  male  is  liable  to  pimishment  there- 
for. In  all  the  states  of  the  Union  and  in  sections 
under  government  control,  ^  the  territories  and 
the  District  of  Columbia,  as  well  as  in  all  civilized 
foreign  coiui tries,  legislators  have  recognized  the 
fact  that  innocence  should  be  protected  from  the 
designs  of  vicious  men.  Therefore  the  statutes 
provide  that  below  an  age  varying  in  different 
localities  no  maiden  may  legally  consent  to  carnal 
connection  with  a  male  of  an  age  of  discretion, 
which  is  placed  usually  at  seventeen  years.  Tho 
the  maiden  may  consent,  the  law  holds  that  the 
male  is  liable  to  punishment  just  as  if  she  had 
resisted,  provided  she  is  below  the  age  limit  set. 

According  to  the  common  law  of  England,  a 

female  becomes  a  woman  at  twelve  years  of  age. 

Until  the  year  1885,  the  age  of  consent  in  Great 

Britain,  therefore,  was  the  end  of  the  twelfth 

year.     In  1885.  by  the  Criminal  Law 

In  Ore&t     Amendment  Act,  carnal  intercourse 

^^j*  with  a  female  under  the  full  age  of 
^^^  thirteen  years,  was  made  a  felony, 
punishable  by  penal  servitude  for 
life  or  for  any  term  not  less  than  three  years, 
or  by  imprisonment  for  any  term  not  exceeding 
two  years,  with  or  without  hard  labor.  The  act 
further  provides  that  carnal  intercourse  with  a 
female  between  thirteen  and  sixteen  years  shall 
be  deemed  a  misdemeanor,  punishable  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  court  by  imprisonment  for  any 
term  not  exceeding  two  years,  with  or  without 
hard  labor. 

As  the  laws  of  the  United  States  are  based  on 
the  English  statutes,  it  follows  that  in  all  of  the 
original  states  the  age  of  consent  was  held  to  be 
twelve  years.  In  one  or  two  of  them,  however,  it 
was  fixed  as  low  as  seven  years. 

These  facts,  coming  to  the  notice  of  earnest 
people  whose  hearts  had  been  stirred  by  the  agita- 
tion for  moral  purity,  started  and  sustained  by 
Mrs.  Josephine  Butler,  Wm.  T.  Stead,  and  others, 
in  England,  efforts  were  put  forth  in  several 
states  to  raise  the  age  of  consent  from  seven  or 
twelve  years  to  an  age  where  greater  experience 
and  knowledge  of  the  world  would  constitute 
more  adequate  protection. 

This  movement  has  become  general;  and  in 
nearly  every  state  the  age  of  consent  has  been 
raised  to  sixteen  or  eighteen  years,  and  in  one 
state — Wyoming — to  twenty-one  years.  The 
greater  ntunber  have  placed  the  age  at  sixteen 
years;  and.  in  some  of  these  states  it  is  not  likely 


to  be  raised  higher,  as  in  them  a  girl  of  sixteen 
is  allowed  to  marry  without  the  consent  of  her 
parents;  and' legislators  are  not  in- 
Inihe       clined   to   raise   the  age  of  consent 
Vn^^      above  this  point. 
StatM  According  to  a  careful  canvass  the 

age  of  consent  in  each  of  the  dif- 
ferent states  is  as  follows: 

Ten  Years:  Georgia;  Mississippi. 

Fourteen  Years:  Alabama;  Missoiui;  Ne- 
vada; North  Carolina;  South  Carolina;  Virginia; 
West  Virginia. 

Fifteen  Years:  Texas. 

Sixteen  Years:  Arkansas;  California;  Con- 
necticut; Illinois;  Indiana;  Iowa;  Kentucky; 
Louisiana;  Maine;  Maryland;  Massachusetts; 
Michigan;  Minnesota;  Montana;  New  Hamp- 
shire; New  Jersey;  Ohio;  Oregon;  Pennsylvania; 
Rhode  Island;  South  Dakota;  Vermont. 

Eighteen  Years:  Colorado;  Delaware;  Flor- 
ida; Idaho;  Kansas;  Nebraska;  New  York;  North 
Dakota;  Tennessee;  Utah;  Washington;  Wis- 
consin; the  District  of  Colimibia  (Washington 
City) ,  and  territory  under  government  control. 

Twenty-one  Years:   Wyoming. 

Two  States,  Alabama  and  Delaware,  have 
followed  the  method  adopted  in  Great  Britain  of 
making  the  piuiishment  more  severe  when  the 
female  is  under  ten  or  twelve  years,  and  lighter 
between  that  age  and  fourteen  or  sixteen  years. 
One  State  (Georgia)  is  reported  to  have  no  statute 
which  exactly  covers  the  case. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that  those  states  in 
which  the  age  limit  is  below  sixteen  years  will 
speedily  amend  their  code  so  as  to  place  the  limit 
at  sixteen  or,  better,  eighteen  years. 

At  present  there  are  not  sufficient  data  ob- 
tainable to  accurately  describe  the  conditions  that 
exist  in  foreign  countries  relative  to  the  age  of 
consent.  As  legislation  abroad  is  quite  conserva- 
tive and  governed  largely  by  precedent,  it  is  not 
to  be  expected  that  the  same  advance  has  been 
effected  as  in  this  country. 

O.  Edward  Janney. 

AGRARIAN  PARTY :  A  German  political  party, 
formed  in  1869,  under  the  leadership  of  M.  A. 
Niendorf  and  Eisner  von  Gronow,  to  represent 
the  interests  of  the  landlords.  The  party  has 
endeavored  to  abolish  taxes  on  land,  and  to  limit 
the  importation  of  foodstuffs.  Its  influence  is 
considerable,  as  it  has  largely  dominated  the  con- 
servative interests  in  the  Reichstag. 

AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGES  AND  EXPERI- 
MENT STATIONS:  The  first  amculttu-al  school 
was  founded  by  Fellenberg  at  Hofwyl,  Switzer- 
land, in  1806,  and  endured  thirty  years,  educating 
3,000  pupils.  The  Albert  Institution,  a  great 
agricultural  college,  was  foimded  at  Glasnevin, 
near  Dublin,   Ireland,  in   1838.     In   England  a 

grivate  experimental  station  was  started  at 
Lotham  in  1843.  The  Royal  College  of  Agri- 
culture at  Cirencester,  England,  was  commenced 
in  1845,  and  a  college  of  agricultvue  at  Downton, 
in  1 880.  Various  English  colleges  and  imiversities 
have  now  agricultiu"al  departments.  Grants  of 
money  in  aid  of  agricultural  education  are  made 
through  the  Board  of  Agricultiu-e.  Traveling- 
schools  with  dairjr  apparatus  have  been  started. 
In  Canada  there  is  a  successful  agricultural  col- 
lege at  Guelph,  Ontario.  Most  of  the  Australasian 
colonies  have  agricultural  colleges. 

Fran'^'*  *>«»  on  elaborate  system  of  agricultural 
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education  under  the  national  government,  with 
the  Institut  National  Agronomique  at  the  head. 
There  are  three  national  schools  of  agrictdture, 
with  many  secondary  schools.  Since  1879  in- 
struction in  agriculture,  horticulttire,  and  natiu*al 
history  has  been  obligatory  in  normal  and  primary 
schools.  Belgitim  has  developed  a  similar  system. 
Denmark  is  giving  much  attention  to  this  work, 
with  an  agricultural  college  at  Copenhagen  and 
numerous  agricultural  schools.  Germany  has  no 
developed  system,  but  many  tmiversities  and  in- 
dustrial schools  have  agricultural  coiu-ses.  Italy, 
Sweden,  Norway,  and  Russia  are  developing 
schools  and  colleges.  Traveling  instructors  are 
employed  in  Norway  and  elsewhere.  Germany 
has  more  than  100  experiment  stations;  France 
has  70;  Austria  41. 

In  the  United  States  the  first  'agricultural  col- 
lege was  established  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  in  1855. 
Under  the  provisions  of  the  acts  of  Congress  of 
July  2,  1862,  and  Aug.  30,  1890,  colleges  having 
courses  in  agriculture  are  in  operation  in  all  the 
states  and  territories.  In  1857  a  bill  was  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Merrill  of  Vermont,  who  became 
a  leader  in  the  movement,  and  in  1862  a  bill  was 
passed  donating  land  in  each  state  for  agricultural 
colleges.  In  1887  Congress  also  appropriated 
$15,000  in  each  state  for  agricultural  experiment 
stations.  To-day  there  are  sixty-six  agricultiu*al 
colleges,  and  there  are  experiment  stations  in 
nearly  all  the  states  and  territories.  Wisconsin 
started  the  first  dairy  school. 

The  total  number  of  students  in  all  departments  of  these 
institutions  during  the  year  ended  June  30,  1904,  was  53,161, 
of  which  number  6,726  were  enrolled  in  institutions  for  colored 
students. 

Of  the  students  in  the  college  departments,  there  were  en- 
rolled in  regular  fotir-year  courses,  as  follows:  Agriculture, 
a.096;  horticulture,  209;  forestry,  26;  mechanical  engineering, 
3.767;  civil  engineering,  3,222;  electrical  engineering,  2.936; 
mining  engineering,  922;  chemical  engineering,  285;  railway 
engineering,  3;  sanitary  engineering.  32;  textile  engineering, 
95;  general  engineering,  including  unclassified  first-year 
engineering  students,  746;  architecture,  227;  household 
economy,  674;  chemistry,  444:  general  science,  1,707. 

There  were  enrolled  in  short  courses  as  follows:  Agriculture, 
,651;  horticulture,  60;  dairying,  673;  mechanic  arts,  1,14s; 
lousehold  economy,  647;  mining,  93. 

The  total  income  of  the  institutions,  excluding  the  amount 
received  for  experiment  stations,  was  $10,885,550,  of  which  . 
amount  the  several  states  and  territories  contributed  $5,654.- 
758,  and   the  amotmt  received  from  federal  sources  was 
$2^45.963. 

The  total  value  of  all  property  amounts  to  $74.^64,424,  of 
which  sum  $28,388,826  is  invested  in  interest-bearing  securi- 
ties. 

The  total  income  of  the  experiment  stations  in 
1905  was  $1,515,734,  and  they  employed  845  per- 
sons. Of  this  work  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
says  (1906): 

The  farmer  will  not  fail  the  nation  if  the  nation  does  not 
fail  the  farmer.  He  will  need  education  to  know  the  powers 
of  the  soil  which  are  now  hidden  from  him.  The  prospective 
yearly  expenditure  of  $10,000,000  for  educational  and  re- 
search work  by  nation  and  states,  with  such  increases  as  may 
come  from  time  to  time,  must  have  enormous  effects.  There 
may  be  agricultural  schools  for  the  small  children,  and 
agncultural  high  schools  for  the  larger  ones,  and  their  educa- 
tion will  be  continued  in  the  colleges. 

The  work  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  already  had 
results  which  are  valued  at  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
annually,  and  yet  the  department  feels  that  it  has  barely 
crossed  the  threshold  of  its  mission  of  discovery  and  education . 
Cooperating  to  the  same  ends  are  60  experiment  stations 
in  51  states  and  territories,  the  63  agncultural  colleges, 
thousands  of  farmers'  institute  meetings  yearly,  many  ex- 
cellent agricultural  periodical  publications  and  new  instruct- 
ive books.  Then  there  is  a  new  line  of  work  which  is  so 
productive  of  results  that  it  is  constantly  extending,  and  that 
M  the  demonstration  farm,  the  encouragement  of  individual 
farmers  to  change  their  agriculture  so  as  to  multiply  their  yields 
and  their  profits,  and  thus  afford  object-lessons  to  other 
farmers. 

Thtas  it  appears  that  forces  are  now  at  work  which  will  very 
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considerably  increase  the  production  of  the  farms  within  a 
generation,  and  which  promise  to  continue  the  increase  in- 
definitely. 

In  1905  the  secretary  said: 

Recent  years  have  also  witnessed  the  development  of  a 
ffreat  system  of  popular  agricultiiral  education  for  the  adult 
farmer  through  the  farmers'  institutes  which  are  now  held 
throughout  the  country  and  annually  attended  by  about  a 
million  men  and  women  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits. 
With  the  growth  of  the  research  work  of  this  department  and 
the  experiment  stations  it  has  become  very  evidient  that  pub- 
lications alone  would  not  meet  the  demand  for  information 
regarding  improved  methods  of  agriculture  and  the  ways  in 
which  the  results  of  scientific  investigation  may  be  applied  to 
agricultural  practise.  The  absence  of  agricultural  instruction 
in  the  schools  and  the  coming  on  to  the  farms  of  millions  of 
people  from  foreign  lands,  together  with  the  wide-spread 
interest  in  the  results  of  agricultural  research,  have  made  it 
necessary  that  means  be  devised  for  pving  agricultural  people 
instruction  by  word  of  mouth  which  will  enable  them  to 
understand  and  utilize  the  information  so  largely  given  out 
in  the  publications  of  this  department  and  the  stations. 

For  this  purpose  the  farmers'  institutes  established  under 
public  authority  in  the  states  and  territories  furnish  an 
agency  of  great  usefulness.  It  has  therefore  seemed  highly 
desirable  that  this  department  should  ally  itself  closely  with 
the  farmers'  institutes,  and  make  them  efficient  instruments 
for  the  wide  diffusion  of  the  knowledge  gained  by  the  depart- 
ment and  other  agencies  for  agricultural  research.  With  this 
end  in  view  a  farmers'  institute  specialist  was  appointed  two 
years  ago  in  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations,  and  efforts 
have  been  made  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  institute 
lecturers  the  information  gained  by  the  department  in  many 
lines. 


AGRICULTURAL  LABORERS:  See  Agricul- 
ture; Wages. 

AGRICULTURAL  ORGANIZATION  SOCIETY, 
THE:  Fotinded  in  England  in  1901,  bv  the  amal- 
gamation of  the  British  Agric\iltural  Organiza- 
tion Society  with  the  National  Agricultural  Union. 
Its  object  is  education  and  the  development  of 
cooperation  in  British  agriculture.  The  society 
(a)  advises  with  regard  to  the  preliminary  steps 
to  be  taken  in  the  formation  of  a  society;  (o) 
supplies  model  rules  giving  societies  a  legal  con- 
stitution without  trouble  or  expense;  (c)  gives 
information  concemin|j  the  working  of  other 
societies,  with  the  object  of  mutual  help  and 
experience ;  (d)  is  in  a  position  to  negotiate  with 
firms  in  a  manner  impossible  for  a  local  society; 
(e)  institutes  systematic  methods  of  administra- 
tion in  order  to  secure  good  management.  The 
ntunber  of  societies  affiliated  with  the  Agricultural 
Organization  Society  in  1 906  was  1 40 .  Secretary, 
J.  Nugent  Harris,  Dacre  House,  Dacre  Street, 
Westminster. 

The  Irish  Agricultural  Organization  Society  has 
718  societies  affiliated  with  it  (see  Ireland)  with 
76,334  members.  Secretary,  R.  A.  Anderson,  22 
Lincoln  Place,  Dublin. 

AGRICULTURE:  The  importance  of  the  part 
played  by  agriculture  in  the  economic,  commer- 
cial, and  industrial  life  of  man,  and  the  gravity  of 
the  economic  problems  involved,  it  is  impossible  to 
overestimate.  In  most  countries  more  people  are 
engaged  in  agrictdture  than  in  any  other  class  of 
occupation.  In  the  United  States  (1900)  it  was 
35.7  per  cent;  in  Htmgary- (1900),  68;  in  Italy 
(1901),  59;  in  Russia  (1897),  58;  in  Austria  (1900), 
c8;  in  Sweden  (1900),  4^;  in  Denmark  (i 901),  48; 
m  France  (1806),  44;  m  Ireland  (1900),  44;  in 
Norway  (ipoo),  41;  in  Germany  (1895),  ^7;  in 
Switzerland  (1888),  37;  in  Holland  (1899),  30; 
in  Belgixmi  (1900),  21;  in  Scotland  (1901),  12; 
in  England  and  Wales  (1901),  8.  These  figures 
inclu(k  those  engaged  in  fishing. 

This,  however,  shows  only  the  direct  impor- 
tance of  agriculture.     Indirectly  it  influences  all 
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occupations.      If   the   agricultural   population   is 
prosperous,  it  must  affect  every  other  class,  and 
vice  versa.     This  is  not  only  because  every  man 
and  woman  and  child  must  consume 
Indirfiot      ^^*"'  P^^^ucts  of  agriculture,  but  be- 
y  |.  cause  the  size  of  the  farm  population 

makes  it  the  one  great  market  for 
almost  all  manufactured  articles 
which  relate  to  the  necessities  of  life,  and  because 
the  agricultural  element  affects  pohtics  and  fur- 
nishes the  great  bulk  of  materials  of  commerce. 
It  was  not  until  the  tribes  of  the  world  first  com- 
menced agriculture  and  gave  up  their  nomadic 
habits  that  civilization  can  be  said  to  have  really 
commenced.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  prob- 
ably no  occupation  so  affected  by  the  varying 
social  anri  political  conditions  of  man  as  agricul- 
ture, because  no  occupation  so  depends  for  its  life 
on  settled  habits,  peaceful  life,  and  general  pros- 
perity. 

Yet,  important  as  it  is,  agriculture  to-day 
faces  the  most  serious  problems  in  the  ^eatcst 
countries  of  the  world:  the  U.S.,  Russia,  Ger- 
many, to  a  less  extent  in  France,  but  in  Great 
Britain  most  of  all.  The  drift  of  population  to 
the  city,  and  of  industry  to  manufacturing  and 
trade,  has  meant  to  a  serious  extent  the  decline  of 
agriculture.  Mr.  James  J,  Hill  (see  below)  says: 
"Agriculture,  in  the  most  intelligent  meaning  of 
the  term,  is  something  almost  unknown  in  the 
U.  S."  In  Great  Britain  the  agricultural  prob- 
lem has  been  acute  for  the  last  thirty  years.  In 
Russia  a  changing  political  contlition.  commencing 
with  the  freeing  of  the  serfs,  has  driven  millions 
from  their  former  feudal  tenures  of  land,  without 
economic  ability  to  get  land  or  maintain  inde^ 
pendencc.  In  other  countries,  tho  less  seriously, 
agriculture  has  also  suffered  by  the  movement 
toward  the  city  and  toward  manufacturing  and 
trade.  In  most  countries,  too,  especially  in  the 
U.S.,  all  that  the  farmer  buys,  and  the  transport 
and  marketing  of  his  crop,  are  passing  under  the 
control  of  the  monopolist  and  organizer  of  trade, 
while  agriculture  itself  is  the  most  difficult  occu- 
pation to  organize,  so  that  often  the  agricultur- 
ist seems  to  have  to  cope  single-handed  with  a 
market  under  the  bond  of  combination.  To-day 
there  is,  however,  a  wide-spread  revival  of  inter- 
est in  agricultural  development,  and  a  very  gen- 
eral effort  at  agricultural  education .  The  farmers 
are  beginning  to  cooperate  in  many  ways,  but 
theories  of  reform  differ. 

Early  political  economy,  especially  among  the  Romi&ns, 
had  much  to  say  about  agriculture.  Cato,  Cicero,  Seneca, 
Pliny.  Varro.  and  Colamella  treat  agricultufe  in  a  half 
patronizing^  half  dilettante  way,  but  yet  give  some  good 
suggestions  and  teach  the  importance  of  all  men  having 
something  to  do  with  agriculture,  and  recommend  small  farms 
and  free  labor.  It  is  a  sad  comment  on  their  lack  of  earnest- 
ness that  Rome  fell  largely  on  account  of  its  large  farms, 
tilled  by  slave  labor. 

The  period  of  the  Middle  Age*  was  too  stormv  to  develop 
much  thought  on  agricultural  lines,  tho  many  of  the  monas- 
teries and  some  of  the  greatest  monks  and  bishops  gave  good 
examples  of  Christian  cooperation  and  community  life  in  the 
tilling  of  fields  with  their  own  hands  and  for  the  common  good. 
It  is,  however,  the  French  Physiocrats,  headed  by  Qucsnay 
and  Goumay,  who  have  placed  the  greatest  importance  on 
agricultural  production.     With  them  agricul- 
ture (including  mining,  as,  in  a  sense,  the  cul- 
FlITIlOCntS   tivaiion  of  the  soil)  is  the  only  industry  that 
produces  wealth.     Commerce  and   manufac- 
ture, they  held,  only  change  the  form  and  place 
of    wealth.     All    t^xes,    therefore,    they    taught    should    be 
placed  on  land;  hence  they  are  the  true  progenitors  of  the 
single  tax.     Their  doctrine,  too,  fell  in  with  the  tendency  to 
revert  to  nature  and  simplicity^  taught  by  Rousseau  and  the 
"natural"  school.     Adam  Smith  birought  thought  back  to 
more  balanced  views;  but  the  rising  industrialism,  developed 
by  the  juveiition  of  machinery  and  steam  pawer»  drew  men 


away  from  agriculture ,  There  was  a  rush  into  industry,  and 
ftgricullurc  was  neglected.  The  land,  in  England  esf»ecially. 
fell  under  the  control  of  great  landowners,  who  leased  their 
farms  out  at  will,  usually  to  tenants,  and  left  the  agricultural 
laborer  often  as  poorly  paid  and  less  cared  for  than  the  slave. 
Slaves  cost  money;  laborers  could  be  had  for  the  asking. 
The  chain-gang  and  the  lash  were  common  sights  on  English 
fields,  and  the  homes  of  the  English  laborers  were  more 
rotten  than  slave  pens.  The  more  balanced  views  of  Adam 
Smith  were  fonjotten  in  carr>'ing  out  his  principles  into  the 
doctrinaire  position  of  Ricardo  and  the  orthodox  Bchc»L 
Malthus's  ca>nclusion  as  to  the  law  of  population,  that  it  was 
necessary  that  the  poor  fterish.  stilled  England's  conscience. 
To  buy  m  the  cheapest  and  to  sell  in  the  dearest  market  was 
considered  a  law  of  God.  Labor  was  a  commodity  that  must 
obey  this  "  natural "  law.  The  rc^^eal  of  the  Corn  I-«ws 
marked  an  epoch  in  the  development  of  agriculture  and  in 
the  world. 

J.  S.  Mill  is  the  first  writer  to  treat  the  agrictil- 
tural  question  from  both  a  moral  and  an  economic 
basis;  yet,  in  his  economic  teachings, 
J  B.  Xlll  ^^  contrasted  with  his  socialistic 
phi! osophi zings »  he  scarcely  departs 
from  the  orthodox  position.  He 
compares  the  English  system  of  large  farms  cnvned 
by  lords  {ta  gramie  culture)  with  the  French,  Flem- 
ish, and  Rhenish  systems  of  peasant  proprietor- 
ship, or  small  farms  owned  and  operated  by  peas* 
ants,  and  draws  a  strong  argunient  in  favor  of  the 
latter,  saying,  "Give  a  man  the  secure  possession 
of  a  bleak  rock,  and  he  will  turn  it  into  a  garden ; 
give  him  a  nine  years*  lease  of  a  garden,  and  he 
will  convert  it  into  a  desert/'  He  shows  also  that 
small  farms  owned  by  their  operators  increase  pro- 
duction, !}ecause  more  labor  and  more  fertilizing 
are  expended  upon  each  farm  than  would  be  on 
the  same  land  less  divided.  Following  Mill,  eco- 
nomic writers  have  taken  one  side  or  other  of  this 
question,  either  favoring  la  grandc  culture  or  peas- 
ant proprietorship,  but,  until  very  recently,  for  the 
the  most  part  conforming  to  the  view"  of  Mill, 
Miiayage  (see  Metayer),  or  the  system  of  the 
peasant  leasing  and  operating  a  fann  on  the  con- 
dition of  giving  the  landlord  half  of  the  produce — 
a  system  prevailing  mainly  in  Italy  and  other 
southern  European  countries— has  had  some  ad- 
vocates, but  not  many. 

Facts »  however,  are  leading  many  minds  to- 
day in  another  direction.     It  is  being  found  that 
small    fanning   does   not   pay.     Mr. 
"La  Grand*  ^     *^'   ^^^^^  ^i^  ^^   e^rly  as    1889. 
Ciiltnre"     "^^i^t  the  only  possible   future  for 
agriculture,  prosecuted  for  the  sake 
of  producing  the  great  staples  of  food, 
is  to  b©  found  m  large  farms,  worked  with  ample 
capital,  especially  in  the  form  of  machinery,  and 
with  labor  organized  somewhat  after  the  factory 
system,  is  coming  to  be  the  opinion  of  manv  of  the 
best  authorities,  both  in  the  U.  S.  and  fiurope*' 
('* Recent    Economic    Changes,"    p*    460)*     Mr. 
Wells  adds  in  a  note : 

An  American  practical  farmer,  the  owner  and  manager  of 
7,000  acres  (Mr.  H.  H-  — ,  of  Nebraska),  to  whom  the  writer 
is  indebted  for  many  iterns  of  information,  communicates  the 
following  additional  review  of  this  stibjcct  from  the  American 
(Western)  standpoint:  *'The  average  Western  farm  is  now 
recklessly  managed,  but  capital  will  come  in  greater  volume 
and  set  up  processes  which  will  displace  these  wasteful 
methods.  The  revolution  is  certain,  even  if  the  exact  steps 
cannot  now  be  precisely  indicated.  At  present  the  hay.  and 
much  of  the  gram,  and  ne-arly  all  of  the  tools  and  iratilements 
are  unsheltered;  and  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  hay  is  ruined 
for  a  nice  reason,  while  the  animals  themselves  (I  do  not  mean 
now  on  the  wild-stock  ranges,  but  even  on  the  trans- Missouri 
farms)  have  no  roof  over  their  heads,  except  the  canopy  of 
heaven,  with  the  mercury  going  occasionally  so*  and  even 
jo°  below  zero.  These  wasteful  methods  in  farming  are 
n  part  promoted  by  the  U.  S.  Homestead  law  and  the  oc- 
cupation of  the  hitherto  inexhaustible  expanse  of  cheap 
lands.  When  the  ignorant,  degraded,  and  impecunious  can 
no  longer  acquire  160  acres  upon  which  to  employ  their 
barbarous  methods,  and  when  the  land  already  taken  up 
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shall  have  risen  from  the  low  pri''es  at  which  it  now  stands 
to  $<o  or  more  per  acre,  a  new  dispensation  will  arrive. 
Neitoer  the  cattle  nor  the  food  which  the  cattle  consume  will 
then  be  raised  by  any  such  methods  as  now  prevail;  neither 
will  they  be  exposed  to  the  elements  in  winter.  True  enough, 
the  OT>ening  up  of  other  virgin  fields  in  Australia,  South 
America,  Africa,  and  elsewhere  may  retard  this  rise  in  the 
value  of  the  land  in  the  western  part  of  ow  continent,  and 
thus  to  a  certain  extent  delay  the  passing  of  the  land  ex- 
clusively into  the  hands  of  larger  capitalists  and  better 
managers;  but  it  must  be  considered  that  not  all  climates  are 
•suitable  for  energetic,  capable  farming  populations,  and  like- 
wise that  the  best  forage  plants  are  restricted  to  temperate 
latitudes." 

Already  the  process  of  displacing  the  small 
farms  by  large  farms,  operated  bv  capitalistic 
labor,  is  far  along  in  the  U.  S.  (See  Homes.) 
Says  a  writer  in  the  "Fabian  Essays" : 

Even  agriculture,  that  one  occupation  in  which  old-fash- 
ioned individualism  might  be  supposed  safe,  is  being  subjected 
to  capitalism.     The  huge  farms  of  Dakota  and  California, 
containing  single  fields  of  wheat  miles  long, 
arc  largely  owned  by  joint-stock  corporations 
C^pitaiim   and    cultivated    exclusively    by    machinery. 
These  huge  farms,  combined  with  the  wheat 
"  comers    in  New  York  and  Chicago  and  the 
great  railway  corporations  of  America,  have  played  havoc 
with  many  of  the  small  farmers  of  the  Mississippi  valley,  as 
the  statistics  respecting  mortgaged  farms  will  show.     And 
when  it  is  remembered  that  the  American  farmer  will  be 
more  and  more  obliged  to  meet  the  growing  competition  of 
the  wheat  of  India,  produced  by  the  cheapest  labor  in  the 
worid,  his  prospects  do  not  appear  very  bright. 

For  several  years  past,  however,  general  trade 
conditions,  connected  with  tmusually  large  crops, 
have  prevented  disaster  to  the  farmer  in  the  U.  S. 
He  ha!s  been  enjoying  a  period  of  tmexampled  pros- 
perity, and  has  been  paying  off  his  mortgages,  and 
accumtdating  wealth.  Said  Mr.  James  Wilson, 
U.  S.  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in  his  report  for 
1906: 

Economic  revolution  in  the  art  and  science  of  agriculture, 
which  became  noticeable  in  this  country  half  a  dozen  years 
ago.  has  continued  during  1906,  with  tremendous  effect  upon 
the  nation's  prosperity.  Crops  so  large  as  to  be  beyond  any 
rational  comprehension  have  strained  the 
freight-carrying  ability  of  railroads.  Directly 
Offlflial  and  indirectly  the  farmer  has  set  up  a  demand 
VMiort.  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^"^  ^^^^  ^^^^  exceeded  the 
1  Sa  productive  power  of  the  chief  producer  among 
1000  nations.  His  contribution  to  the  supply  <m 
loan  capital  has  been  beyond  calculation  and 
recalls  tne  fact  that  the  depression  in  the  loan 
and  investment  market  of  1903  was  cleared  away  by  the  fol- 
lowing crop. 

Meanwhile  the  farmer  has  been  a  generous  consumer,  and 
has  given  powerful  support  to  the  market  of  the  industrial 
producer,  to  the  trade  of  the  merchant,  and  to  the  wages  of 
the  worldngman.  The  farmer  has  become  aware  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  place  that  he  occupies  in  the  republic,  and 
tn  the  pride  of  his  occupation  he  is  ready  to  offer  this  yearly 
account  of  himself  to  the  people.  .  .  . 

Taken  at  that  point  in  production  at  which  they  acquire 
commercial  value,  the  farm  products  of  the  year,  estimated 
for  every  detail  presented  by  the  census,  have  a  farm  value  of 
$6,794,000,000.  This  is  $485,000,000  above  the  value  of 
1905.  $635,000,000  above  1904.  $877,000,000  above  1903,  and 
$3,077,000,000  above  the  census  for  1890.  Farm  products 
continue  to  be  so  far  beyond  the  national  requirements  that 
the  farm  still  overshadows  the  mill,  the  factory,  and  the  work- 
shop in  providing  exports.  With  his  surplus  beyond  the 
nation's  need,  the  farmer  has  loaded  the  fleets  of  oceans. 
These  products  were  exported  to  the  value  of  $976,000,000 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1006 — enough  to  build 
a  high-class  railroad  half-way  around  the  earth.  This  is  the 
largest  amount  ever  reached  by  agricultural  exports  for  this 
or  any  other  country,  and  exceeded  by  $34,000,000  the  ex- 
traoroinary  value  ot  1901.  which  had  previously  been  the 
record  year. 

Principal  among  the  items  that  make  the  increase  over  the 
fiscal  year  1905  are  grain  and  its  products,  chiefly  wheat  and 
flour,  for  wnich  the  gain  was  $79,000,000;  packing-house 
DToducts,  for  which  the  gain  was  over  $37,000,000;  cotton, 
$19,600,000;  various  seeds,  $6,^55,000;  dairy  products, 
$9,900,000;  and  live  animals,  $3,400,000.  Prooucts  ex- 
hibiting a  decrease  were  mostly  inconsiderable.  In  hops, 
the  dedine  was  $1,355,000;  tobacco,  $993,000;  vegetable  oils, 
$736,000;  fruits,  $44(0.000. 

Cotton  maintains  its  long  lead  over  other  chief  exports,  with 
a  value  of  $401,000,000  for  3,63^000,000  pounds,  so  that  the 
latest  3rear  was  exceeded  (mly  by  z898,  1899,  and  1905  in 


quantity  exported;  but  in  value  of  exported  cotton  the 
figures  for  1906  are  $19,600,000  higher  than  for  i9o<,  which 
was  previouslv  the  record  year,  and  $39,000,000  higher  than 
for  X904,  which  was  third  in  order  in  the  vadue  of  these  exports. 

In  his  report  for  1905  the  secretary  said: 

Every  sunset  during,  the  past  five  years  has  registered  an 
increase  of  $3,400,000  in  the  value  of  the  farms  otthis  cotm- 
try;  every  month  has  piled  this  value  upon  value  until  it  has 
reached  $102,000,000;  that  portion  of  the  national  debt 
bearing  interest  is  equaled  by  the  increased  value  of  farms 
in  nine  months,  and  this  increase  for  a  little  over  a  year 
balances  the  entire  interest-  and  non-interest-bearing  debt 
of  the  United  SUtes. 

Nevertheless,  the  problem  remains.  Mr.  James^ 
T.  Hill,  president  of  the  Northern  Pacific  and  Great' 
Northern  Railroads,  said  in  an  address  delivered 
at  the  Minnesota  State  Fair  at  St.  Paul,  1906: 

There  must  be  a  national  revolt  against  the  worship  of 
manufacture  and  trade  as  the  only  forms  of  progressive  ac- 
tivity and  the  false  notion  that  wealth  built  upon  these  at  the 
sacrifice  of  the  fundamental  form  of  wealth 
—..„  production  can  endure.  The  first  requisite 
JUnM  J,  Hill  is  a  clear  recognition  on  the  part  of  the  whole 
people,  from  the  highest  down  to  the  lowest, 
that  the  tillage  of  the  soil  is  the  natiiral  ana 
most  desirable  occupation  for  man.  to  which  every  other  is 
subsidiary  and  to  which  all  else  must  in  the  end  yield.  .  .  . 
Within  forty-four  years  we  shall  have  to  meet  the  wants  of 
more  than  300,000,000  people.  In  less  than  twenty  years 
from  this  moment  the  united  States  will  have  130,000,000 
people.  Where  are  these  people,  not  of  some  dim,  distant 
age,  but  of  this  very  generation  now  growing  to  manhood,  to 
be  emploved  and  how  supported  ?  When  the  search  light  is 
thus  suddenly  turned  on  we  recognize  not  a  mere  speculation, 
but  the  grim  face  of  that  specter  which  confronts  the  un- 
employed, tramping  hateful  streets  in  hope  of  food  and 
shelter.  .  .  . 

In  the  year  1050,  so  far  as  our  own  resources  are  concerned, 
we  will  approach  an  ironless  age.  For  a  population  of  300.- 
000,000  people  our  home  supply  of  iron  will  have  retreated 
almost  to  the  companv  of  the  precious  metals.  There  is  no 
substitute  whose  production  and  preparation  for  practical 
use  is  not  far  more  expensive.  Not  merely  our  manufactur- 
ing industries,  but  our  whole  complex  industrial  life,  so  in- 
timately built  upon  cheap  iron  and  coal,  will  feel  the  strain 
and  must  suffer  realinement.  The  peril  is  not  one  of  remote 
geologic  time,  but  of  this  generation.  And  where  is  there  a 
si^  of  preparation  for  it?  .  .  .  Only  one  half  of  the  land  in 
pnvate  ownership  is  now  tilled.  That  tillage  does  not  i>ro- 
duce  one  half  of  what  the  land  might  be  made  to  yield,  with- 
out losing  an  atom  of  its  fertility.  Yet  the  waste  of  our  treas- 
ure has  proceeded  so  far  that  the  actual  value  of  the  soil 
for  productive  uurposes  has  already  deteriofatpd  more  than 
it  should  have  done  in  five  cenittries  of  use.  There  is,  except 
in  isolated  and  individual  cases,  littk  approaching  intensive 
agriculture  in  the  United  States.  There  axe  only  the  annual 
skimming  c*f  the  rich  cnaun,  the  cjihaastlon  of  virHJn  fertility, 
the  extraction  from  the  earth  by  thfi  most  rapid  process  of 
its  proiiuctive  powers,  the:  deterioratinn  of  life*s  sok  main- 
te nance.  And  all  this  with  that  army  of  another  hundred 
million  people  marching  in  plain  sight  toward  us,  and  expect- 
ing and  demanding  that  thty  shall  tae  fed.  .  .  . 

Ev^ery  farm  prof»crly  cared  for  should  be  worth  more 
money  for  each  year  of  itsi  life.  The  incre&se  of  populatioa 
add  demand,  the  ^owth  of  the  cities  and  markets,  and  the 
development  of  diversified  farming  with  density  of  settle- 
ment  should  assure  a  large  incrementK  Even  where  large 
quantities  of  new  and  fertile  land  arc  opened,  these  influences, 
together  with  the  lowest  cost  of  transportation  in  the  world, 
should  make  the  growth  of  values  steady. 

Within  the  twenty  years  between  ifiSo  and  1^00  the  aggre^ 
gate  value  of  farm  Lands  and  improvements,  including  btjild- 
jngs^  declined  in  every  one  of  the  New  England  and  Middle 
States,  except  Massachusett-^  alone.  The  tota3  decrease  in 
value  for  these  ten  states  of  the  first  asset  of  a  civilized 
people  is  more  than  $300,000,000.  Nor  is  the  attempted 
explanation  hy  the  Census  Bureau  of  this  shrinkage  either 
adeqtaate  or  convincixig.  Even  the  great  and  fertile  State  of 
Ohio,  in  the  Middle  West,  showed  a  decline  of  more  than 
$60,000,000.  On  the  new  lands  of  the  West,  where  once 
the  wheat  yield  was  from  twenty  to  thirty  bushels  an  acre, 
it  is  now  from  twelve  to  eighteen.  .  .  . 

In  manufactures  we  have  come  to  consider  small  economies 
so  carefully  that  the  difference  of  a  fraction  of  a  cent,  the 
utilization  of  a  by-product  of  something  formerly  consigned 
to  the  scrap  heap,  makes  the  difference  between  profit  and 
bankruptcy.  In  urming  we  are  satisfied  with  a  small  yield 
at  the  expense  of  the  most  rapid  soil  deterioration.  We  are 
satisfied  with  a  national  average  annual  product  of  $xi.^8 
per  acre,  at  the  cost  of  diminishing  annual  return  from  toe 
same  fields,  when  we  might  just  as  well  secure  from  two  to 
three  times  that  sum.  ...  If  a  process  for  extracting 
metallic  wealth  from  rocks  were  to  be  discovered  to-morrow. 
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such  as  to  assure  the  country  an  added  volume  of  $i,ooo«ooo,' 
ooo  in  wealth  every  year,  the  nation  would  talk  of  nothini; 
else.  Yet  these  things  would  be  but  a  trifle  when  compared 
with  the  possibilities  of  agricultural  development  in  the 
United  States. 

The  government  should  establish  a  small  m,odel  farm  on 
its  own  land  in  every  rural  congressional  district »  lat«r  pet- 
haps  in  every  county  in  the  agricultural  states.  The  new 
crusade  should  be  proclaimed  everywhere,  from  the  executive 
chamber,  from  the  editorial  offjoc,  from  the  platform,  and 
above  &13  from  every  college  class  room  and  from  every  little 
schoolhoujse  in  the  land. 

In  Great  Britain  the  |>roblem  confronting  agri- 
culture is  at  least  as  serious  as  it  is  in  the  U,  S.* 
and  more  acute.  Says  Mr.  E.  A. 
JL  •cnltnral  ^^^^^  ("The  Transition  in  Agricul- 
D%nain  ^""'l'^  ^9o6):  ^The  opening  up  of 
rL-lTr^^t^^^  vast  expanses  of  virgin  soils  m  the 
Great Bntftm^  g  Canada,  Argentina,  Australa- 
sia, and  elsewhere,  to  the  production 
of  wheat  on  a  scale  to  which  there  could  be  no 
possible  approach  in  the  United  Kingdom;  the 
quick  transport  of  these  and  other  foreign  or 
colonial  supplies  by  ocean  steamers  at  rates  which 
were  so  low  that  they  became  almost  a  negligible 
quantity;  the  invention  of  refrigerating  processes 
which  nullified  climate,  as  steam  had  already 
annihilated  distance,  and  opened  up  British  mar- 
kets to  the  almost  limitless  supplies  of  meat,  but- 
ter, and  other  perishables  from  distant  lands;  the 
steady  fall  in  the  price  of  wool,  owing  to  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  docks  raised  in  our  colonies — these 
and  other  causes,  apart  from  the  advent  of  a  suc- 
cession of  unfavorable  seasons,  were  sufficient  in 
themselves  to  distiu-b  the  very  foundations  of 
British  agriculture,  and  to  show  that  the  old 
order  of  things  in  regard  thereto  was  passing 
away." 

A  report  of  the  Agricultural  Committee  of  the 
Fabian  Society  (J^b'   1905)  comments  as  follows: 

Tlie  d«chne  of  agriculture  in  Great  Britain  began  about 
thirty  years  ago.  The  ba<l  harvests  of  1876-81  caui.cd  wide- 
spread ruin,  while  in  the  same  periiod  the  introduction  of 
very  cheap  ocean  transport  and  the  extension  of  a^ricukyre 
in  America  and  elsewhere  led  to  a  tremendous  fall  m  prices. 
According  to  the  Board  of  Trade  figures,  the  fall  in  1S98-190J, 
compared  with  1871-75,  has  been  37.7  per  cent  in  com.  and 
18.1  per  cent  in  meat,  bacon,  and  cfairy  produce.  The  effect 
on  incomes  derived  from  land  has  been  catastrophic.  The 
landlonl's  share,  the  gross  annual  value  of  landii  ass^ised  to 
income  tax  under  Schedule  A  (including  tithe  rent  charge, 
ornamental  Riardens.  gardens  exceeding  one  acre,  farmhouses 
and  buildings,  etc)  fell  in  Great  Britam  from  jC59.s68.3S3  in 
i879-»o  to  £4J.507.8s>s  in  190 a-j.  The  average  reduction 
in  rent  has  thus  been  28.5  per  cent,  but  in  some  localities  the 
fall  has  been  as  much  as  60  per  cent.  The  fall  in  the  value  of 
the  fee  simple  is  about  the  5ame,  and  small  and  encumbered 
owners  have  suffered  most.  Farmers'  capital  was  largely 
swept  away  in  the  early  years  of  the  (ieclinc,  and  even  now 
they  have  to  live  close  and  can  save  but  little.  The  estimated 
amount  of  farmers'  profits  fell  in  Great  Britain  from  £28.- 
^05,086  in  1879-80  to  jCi4»388.97^  in  i^oa-j.  or  one  half. 
Agricultural  laborers  alone  nave  gained  during  the  last  thirty 
years,  but  altho  the  average  weekly  earnings  in  England  are 
now  i&s.  3<i.,  there  is,  according  to  the  estimates  made  by 
Mr.  Wilson  Fox,  of  the  Labor  Department  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  "a  deficit  of  2s.  o|d,,  if  the  value  of  food,  the  cost  of 
rent,  firing,  light,  clothes,  and  club  is  compared  with  the 
earnings  of  the  head  of  the  family  (without  allowing  for  any 
expenditure  on  beer,  tobacco,  and  household  rcnuisjtes)/' 
The  balance  must  be  made  good  from  the  earnings  of  wijfe  and 
children,  from  the  garden,  the  poultry,  or  the  pig. 

Between  1871  and  [904  arable  land  in  Great  Britain  has 
decreased  by  5.123,000  acres,  and  permanent  pasture  has 
increased  4.668,000  acres.  There  has  been  a  great  change 
from  corn-raising  to  cat  tic -rearing  and  dairy-farming,  with 
less  employment  of  labor.  Simultaneously  imports  have  in- 
creased enormously,  not  only  in  grain  and  meat,  but  also  in 
dairy  produce,  eggs,  poultry,  etc..  where  we  might  have 
hoped  to  hold  our  own. 

The  landlord  system  must  bear  a  large  share  of  the  blame 
for  the  decay  of  agriculture.  The  bad  times  found  many 
landlords  with  burdened  estates  and  no  reserve,  saved  in 
prosperous  times,  wherewith  to  keep  their  property  in  a  state 
of  cmdjcncy,  Placed  in  the  position  of  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic leaders  of  the  rural  districts,  they  have,  as  a  class, 
largely  devoted  themselves  to  drawing  their  rents  and  try- 


ing to  escape  public  burdens.  They  have  not  compelled 
their  tenants  to  be  good  farmers;  in  fact,  by  obstructive  rules 
and  by  annual  tenanden,  they  have  often  prevented  improve- 
ments. They  have  not  stood  between  the 
agricultural  laborers  and  their  employers;  on 
Tlie  TathI,  the  contrary,  by  neglecting  to  provide  a  suf- 
l^_j  a--**—,  ficient  supply  of  sanitary  cottages,  they  have 
wru  oynmn  powerfully  contributed  toward  the  rural  exo- 
dus. Locally  they  have  misused  their  eco- 
nomic  strength  for  political  and  sectarian 
ends:  while  nationally  they  have  set  up  a  false  ideal  before  the 
nation.  To-day  they  still  draw  about  ir43 ,000,000.  or  three 
times  the  farmers'  profits,  from  the  land  of  Great  Britain, 
with,  as  the  evidence  before  the  Royal  Commission  on  Agri- 
culture shoi^'ed,  disastrous  results  to  the  nation.  "The 
evidence  goes  to  show  that  overrenting  (1}  has  been  a  chief 
cause  of  depression  in  bringing  farmers  to  ruin,  and  in  de- 
teriorating the  condition  ot  the  land;  (?)  is  even  now  very 
general;  and  (3)  tliat  the  opinion  that  further  reductions  arc 
necessary  and  inevitable,  is,  among  farming  witnesses,  prac- 
tically univcrsaL  ,  .  .  There  is  much  evidence  to  show  that 
reductions  arc  by  no  means  universal,  and  that,  in  many 
di.stricts  and  on  many  cstatc:s  the  system  of  temporary  re- 
missions or  abatements,  sometimes  wholly  insufhcient  to  meet 
the  times,  is  still  common.  In  many  cases,  oven  in  districts 
where  depression  is  eeneral,  there  would  seem  to  have  been 
neither  reductions  nor  al>atetnents  of  any  kind,"  (Royal 
Commission  on  Agriculture  Minority  Report,  F,  A.  Channing, 
M.P;)  The  main  work  of  adminLstralion  i,^  done  by  a  private 
service  of  estate  agents,  bailirfs,  and  foremen,  and  the  land- 
lord is  a  mere  parasite  on  the  industry  of  the  count  ry.  Farm- 
ers, as  a  body,  have  shown  a  great  lack  of  that  capacity  and 
adaptability  w  ith  which  men  in  other  occupations  have  met 
Lad  times.  They  have  clung  to  the  old  idea  that  wheat* 
growing  was  their  only  duty,  and  stubbornly  resisted  every 
aitenipt  to  persuatlc  or  coax  them  into  better  business 
methods.  ,  ,  . 

Between  185 1  an  J  J901  the  number  of  aduU  males  engaged 
in  agriculture  has  fallen  from  i,904,ir>87  to  988,540,  altho  one 
would  have  expected  that  the  practical  elimination  of  female 
labor  (where  there  was  a  fall  from  436, 174  to  52.459)  and  the 
great  decline  in  the  employment  of  males  under  twenty 
{from  337.615  to  186,076) — both  of  these  being  healthy 
dcveJopments — ^ would  have  to  be  compensated  by  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  men. 

The  weakest  point  in  the  present  s>^tem  is  the  marketing 
of  farm  products,  and  t»cfore  we  can  tackle  rccon.struclion, 
we  must  find  the  cause  of  this  weakness.  Our  butter  comes 
from  Denmark,  Russia,  France,  Australia,  New  Zealand; 
cheese  from  Canada,  United  States,  Holland,  New  Zealand; 
eggs  from  Russia,  Denmark,  Germany,  Belgium,  France; 
vegetables  from  France  and  Germany. 

Much  thought  has  recently  been  given  to 
measures  that  would  tend  to  remedy  this  state 
of  affairs.     There  may  even  be  said  to  be  a  "new 

agricultural  movement."  Efforts  have 

Small       been  made  to  develop  small  holdings; 

Holdiag*     ^"^  *°  accomplish  tliis  was  the  espe- 

^^      cial  aim  of  the  Small  Holdings  Act 

of  1 892.  By  this  act  county  councils 
were  authorized  to  acquire  land,  divide  it  into 
small  holdings  of  from  one  to  fifty  acres,  erect 
buildings  thereon,  and  provide  roads,  fences, 
water-supply,  and  drainage;  but  the  main  idea 
was  to  sell  such  holdings,  on  an  instalment  sys- 
tem, to  the  persons  wanting  them.  A  council 
was  authorized  to  let  the  land  only  when  *'of 
opinion  that  any  persons  desirous  0/  themselves 
cultivating  small  holdings  were  unable  to  buy 
on  the  terms  fixt  by  this  act,  or  where  the  lan& 
had  been  hired  by  the  council  on  lease  or  other- 
wise"; and  even  then  the  size  of  the  holding 
so  let  must  not  exceed  fifteen  acres,  or  be  of  a 
greater  annual  value  than  £15.  The  county 
councils  were  also  authorized  to  advance  a  would- 
be  tenant  four  fifths  of  the  purchase  money  on 
the  security  of  the  building.  The  results  thus  far 
have  not  been  large.  The  procedure  has  been  so 
costly  and  complicated,  and  so  hampered  by 
formalities  and  restrictions  of  every  kind,  that 
Cotmty  Councils  have,  as  a  rule,  hesitated  to  take 
in  hand  a  ^eat  amotmt  of  trouble,  without  any 
corresponding  guaranty  of  permanent  succes 
and  in  1905  a  Parliamentarj'  Committee  was  a^  ^ 
pointed  to  inquire  into  the  workings  of  the  act.^ 
Too  often  the  small  freeholder  has  had  to  sink 
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all  his  available  capital  in  sectiring  the  land,  has 
had  to  satisfy  many  legal  demands,  has  conse- 
quently fotmd  himself  enctimbered  with  the  bur- 
den of  a  heavy  mortgage.  The  report  of  the 
committee  mentioned  above  calls  the  act  **a 
complete  failure." 

More  has  been  accomplished  by  agrictdtural 
cooperation.  An  Agricultural  Organization 
Society  was  established  in  1901,  and  five  years 
later  it  had  140  other  societies  affiliated  with  it. 
The  Pabian  report  calls  cooperation  the  "secret  of 
success."     It  says: 

Cheap  railway  transport  and  better  conditions  of  sale  can 
be  obtained  if  the  fanners  will  combine.  What  has  hitherto 
been  lacking  is  the  desire  for  coipbination,  tho  in  a  few 

localities  that  defect  is  being  slowly  overcome. 

What  characterizes  the  agriculture  of  the 
Coopsration  Continent  is  the  prevalence  of  combination. 

Alike  in  Denmark,  Germany.  Prance,  Italy, 

Holland,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  Hungary, 
Finland.  Poland,  Servia.  we  find  a  network  of  cooperative 
societies  all  over  the  country — societies  for  the  cooperative 
purchase  of  seeds,  manures,  implements  and  machinery, 
cooperative  creameries  for  the  production  of  butter  and  cheese, 
egg-collecting  societies,  societies  for  the  sale  of  fruit  or  grain, 
export  societies,  mutual  insurance  societies,  and  so  on.  This 
voluntary  cooperative  movement  is  generally  fostered  by  the 
State,  and  has  received  much  aid  from  landlords  and  religious 
bodies. 

E.  A.  Pratt,  in  his  "The  Transition  in  Agri- 
culture" (1906),  ar^es  in  favor  of  allotments  to 
the  working  classes  in  the  towns,  to  prepare  them 
to  become  freeholders;  and  he  instances  the  suc- 
cessful experience  of  Aylestone,  a  subiub  of 
Leicester.     He  says: 

The  Aylestone  solution  of  the  problem  here  presented  is: 
The  cooperative  tenancy,  under  the  most  economical  con- 
ditions, of  allotments  which  will  (i)  give  a  factory  worker 
healthy  recreation;  (2)  enable  him  to  supplement  wages 
and  decrease  household  expenses  by  the  production  of  fruit 
and  vegetables,  which  will,  at  the  same  time,  give  his  familv 
a  better  food-supply  than  would  otherwise  be  possible;  (3) 
afford  him  an  opportunity,  while  still  engaged  m  a  factory, 
of  gaining  such  experience  of.  and  acquiring  such  taste  for, 
market-fifardening  work  that,  when  the  factory  failed  him,  he 
would  still  be  able  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  his  family, 
if  not  keep  them  and  himself  altogether,  by  becoming  a 
market-gardener,  instead  of  having  to  depend  on  such  odd 
jobs  as  be  might  be  able  to  pick  up  as  one  of  the  unemployed. 

Another  and  most  important  contribution  to 
the  means  of  solving  the  problem,  is  the  Garden 
City  idea,  combining  the  best  in  city  life  with  the 
advantages  of  the  country.  (See  Garden  City.) 
Socialists  of  the  Pabian  type,  as  evidenced  in  the 
report  of  their  committee,  would  have  a  large 
poUcy  of  State  intervention  and  control.  Says 
the  report: 

The  breakdown  of  private  enterprise  in  agriculture  has 
left  us  with  landlords  and  farmers  impoverished,  with  agricul- 
tural laborers  earning  less  than,  or  just  over,  subsistence 
wages.  Much  capital  has  been  lost,  the  agricultural  popu- 
lation has  declined  to  a  dangerous  degree.  There  is  no 
organization  for  the  supply  of  our  growing  town  markets, 
everywhere  is  chaos,  while  the  foreign  producer  every  day 
gains  ground  by  superior  organization.  It  is  necessary  for 
the  State  to  interfere,  partly  to  secure  the  better  utilization 
of  our  national  resources,  partly  to  increase  our  agricultural 
population.  We  must  look  forward  to  five  and  twenty  years 
of  resolute  effort;  prosperity  cannot  be  restored  in  a  day. 
The  cla.<»  most  needing  protection,  the  laborers,  must  be 
dealt  with  first,  in  order  to  raise  them  to  a  decent  level  of 
comfort.  A  living- wage  must  be  secured  to  them  and,  as  a 
consequence,  the  farmers'  rents  must  be  fixt  at  a  fair  level. 
An  Agricultural  Court  must  be  set  up  in  each  county  to  regu- 
late wages  and  fix  rents.  Continental  success  in  agriculture 
depends  on  cooperation,  and  that  in  turn  is  associated  with 
the  peasant  proprietor  system.  That  system  for  sundry 
reasons  cannot  be  adopted  here,  but  its  advantages  can  be 
obtained  through  security  of  tenure.  The  small  farm  system 
should,  therefore,  form  the  basis  of  our  reconstruction,  free 
play  being  left  for  a  graded  system  of  farms  where  possible. 
In  each  county  an  Agricultural  Committee  should  have 
compulsory  power  to  acauire  land  and  let  it  out  to  tenants, 
chiefly  small  holders.  It  should  have  power  to  advance 
capital  to  individuals  on  the  collective  guaranty  of  its  tenants. 


and  it  should  be  its  duty  to  organize  the  collection  of  farm 
produce  and  its  disposal  in  the  market. 

Meanwhile  there  is  progress;     A  Board  of  Agri- 
culture for  Great  Britain  was  established  by  Par- 
Hament  in  1889;  and  was  constituted  in  1003  as 
a  Board  of  Agrictdture  and   Fisheries.     It  has 
divisions    on    animals,    intelligence, 
P^  land,    and    fisheries.     In    Ireland   a 

**  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Tech- 

nical Institution  was  created  in  1809. 
(See  Ireland.)  Agrictdtural  education  has  also, 
been  much  advanced.  Some  eighteen  institu- 
tions may  now  be  classed  as  Agricultural  Col- 
leges. The  Rothamsted  Experimental  Station, 
and  numerous  local  societies  contribute  to  the 
advance.  Wise  effort  in  certain  directions  and 
in  certain  quarters  has  produced  satisfactory 
results.  The  breeding  of  high-class  live-stock  of 
all  types  has  undergone  great  expansion,  partly  in 
order  to  provide  good  dairv  cattle  and  the  best 
qualities  of  meat,  and  partly  as  a  separate  com- 
mercial enterprise,  to  supply  the  requirements  of 
countries  which  have  looked  to  Great  Britain  as 
the  land  whence  the  best  of  breeding-stock  could 
be  obtained.  The  production  of  fruit  in  Great 
Britain  is  said  to  have  doubled  dtiring  the  last 
thirty  years.  Flour  production  is  likewise  largely 
increased.  Market  -  gardening,  potato  -  raismg, 
and  vegetable  -  raising  have  also  grown.  It  is 
along  such  subsidiary  lines  that  many  people 
believe  that  England*  s  agricultural  future  will 
develop. 

Ever  since  the  time  of  Young,  the  agricultural 

system  of  France  has  been  the  classic  form  of 

small  proprietorship.     Neariy  half  the  people  are 

engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits;  but 

FnuM      ^^^    generation     having    succeeded 

another,  and  the  individual  plots  of 

land  having  been  still  further  divided, 

the  morcellentent  has  gone  so  far  that  some  of  the 

holdings  are  of  the  most  diminutive  proportions. 

Again,  a  property  of  twenty  or  twenty-nve  acres 

may  be  represented  by  thirty,  forty,  or  fifty  small 

patches  and  parcels  of  land  scattered  over  an 

entire  commune.     The  caring  for  such  minute 

parcels  of  land  involves  an  amotmt  of  labor  akin 

to   slavery.     In  his  "Rel^vement   de   I'Agricul- 

tiu^e,"  Laf argue  wrote: 

The  condition  of  agriculture  brought  about  by  our  sub- 
division of  land,  and  the  distance  from  each  other  of  the  mor- 
sels belonging  to  one  owner,  condemn  a  man  to  work  such  as 
animals  and  machines  ought  to  execute,  and  not  only  reduce 
him  to  the  level  of  a  beast,  but  curse  the  soil  with  sterility. 

L^once  de  Lavergne  ,says  in  "  L' Economic  Ru- 
rale  de  I'Angleterre,  d'Ecosse  et  de  I'lrlande": 

Altho  the  French  laborer  is  frequently  proprietor  of  the 
land,  and  thus  adds  a  little  profit  to  his  wages,  he  does  not 
live  as  well  as  the  English  farm-laborer.  He  is  not  so  well 
fed,  not  so  well  clothed,  and  is  less  comfortably  lodged.  He 
eats  more  bread,  but  it  is  generally  made  of  rye  with  the 
addition  of  maize,  buckwheat,  and  even  chestnuts.  ...  He 
rarely  eats  meat.  I  am  acquainted  with  parts  of  France 
where  people  live  on  seventy  centimes  (fourteen  cents)  a  day. 

Mr.  Pratt,  in  his  "The  Transition  in  Agricul- 
ture," speaks  of  these  conditions  as  follows: 

Nor  have  the  results  of  peasant  proprietorship  in  France 
been  more  satisfactory  from  a  financial  standpoint.  "Pro- 
prietors" they  may  be  in  name,  but  few  of  the  peasants  hold 
their  land  free  of  mortgage  and  many  of  them  are  heavily 
indebted  besides.  They  not  only  cultivate  the  soil  under 
the  most  laborious  of  conditions,  but  they  must  meet,  as 
best  they  can,  the  demands  of  the  State,  the  usury  of  the 
money-lender,  and  also  the  fees  of  the  lawyer  who  fattens 
alike  on  the  land  transfers  and  on  the  auarrels  and  lawsuits. 
"  Of  the  8.000,000  proprietors  in  France,*  wrote  M.  Lecouteux, 
when  professor  of  rural  economy  at  the  Institute,  "3,000,000 
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arc  on  Uic  r«uper  roll,  exempt,  that  is.  from  persooaj  taxa- 
tion"; while  ot  the  remainder,  at  the  period  of  which  this 
authority  speaks,  600,000  ptoprietors  paid  contributions  to 
the  State  amouQting  to  only  five  centimes  each.  "Getting 
rj«i  of  one  order  of  landlordis  and  their  rent^/'  adds  M*  Lecou- 
teux,  *'they  have  subjected  themselves  to  another,  tho  in- 
visible, order  the  mortgagees^  and  to  their  heavier  and  more 
rigid  rents." 

Nevertheless,  there  is  a  brighter  side.  Agri- 
cultural cooperative  societies  or  syndicates  have 
taken  a  deep  hold  in  France,  and  are  gradually 
accomplishing  many  beneficent  reforms.  France 
devotes  some  5.000,000  acres  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  vine,  and  is  in  many  ways  one  of  the  leading 
agricultural  countries  of  the  world. 

The  system  of  land  tenure  and  the  condition  of 

agricultural  poptilation  is  v^ery  different  in  different 

portions  of  the  German  Empire.     Generally,  small 

estates   and    pea.sant    proprietorship 

QtirmAnv  W^"^'^^^  ^^  ^-^e  West-German  states. 
^  while  large  estates  prevail  in  the 
Northeast.  In  tlte  Prussian  prov- 
inces of  Poinerania,  Posen,  and  East  and  West 
Prussia,  estates  of  250  acres  and  inore  are  the 
rule.  In  Westphalia  and  Oldenburg  the  agri- 
cultural laborer  rents  a  small  plot  of  ground  from 
his  employer  on  condition  of  giving  him  a  certain 
number  of  days'  work  in  return  for  a  lower  rate  of 
wages  than  would  otherwise  be  paid  in  the  district. 
The  laborer  is  a  small  cultiv^ator  on  his  own 
account,  not  as  a  rule  rich  enough  to  possess  a 
team  of  horses,  but  allowed  the  use  of  his  em- 
ployer's team  when  necessary,  and  receiving  other 
assistance  in  kind.  The  relations  between  the 
two  parties  are  reported  to  be  more  favorable  than 
in  any  other  part  of  Germany.  In  Southern  Ger- 
many small  holdings  prevail,  but  here  the  laborer 
is  himself  a  small  freeholder,  who  ekes  out  the 
scanty  resources  of  his  own  property  by  perform- 
ing service  for  the  farmers  who  have  more  land 
than  they  can  cultivate  themselves.  This  be- 
comes the  more  necessary,  because  on  the  death 
of  the  small  freeholder  any  land  w^hich  he  has 
accumulated  does  not  pass  intact  to  his  appointed 
heir,  as  in  \Vcstphalia.  It  is,  as  a  rule,  subdi- 
vided among  his  children,  who  must  recommence 
the  laborious  process  of  saving,  if  they  are  ever  to 
be  in  a  position  of  intiependence. 

Mid-Germany — i.  e.,  the  district  between  the 
Wescr  and  Elbe — is  the  home  of  the  different 
classes  of  peasant  farmers  and  of  what  are  known 
as  free  laborers.  These  are  drawn  from  different 
classes  of  the  village  population,  possessing  larger 
or  smaller  plots  of  land  held  on  different  systems 
of  tenure  handed  down  from  feudal  times,  and 
kno'wti  as  Kotter.  Brinksitzer,  Hausler,  or  An- 
bauer.  To  the  larger  farmer  (Bauer),  or  to  the 
large  landed  proprietor  (Gutsbesitser) ,  they  are  all 
merely  day-laborers  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the 
terra. 

In  the  wide  expanse  of  territory  east  of  the  Elbe 
the  contract  between  the  agricultiu-al  laborer  and 
his  employer  takes  a  great  variety  of  forms;  but 
in  what  Professor  Knapp  calls  the  most  typical 
districts,  where  great  estates  (Riiicrgittcr)  are 
numerous  and  settlements  of  peasant  farmers 
{Bauerndorjer)  few.  the  most  usual  form  has  hith- 
erto been  that  known  as  socage  tenancy  (Insten- 
weseft).  Here  the  landowner  enters  into  a  con- 
tract for  a  lengthened  period,  which  assures  him 
of  the  services  not  of  an  mdividual  merely,  but  of  a 
family.  The  family  is  settled  in  a  cottage  upon 
the  landlord's  estate,  and  must  be  prepared  to 
provide  a  man  and  an  assistant — a  so-called 
socager   (Scharwerker) — ^to  perform  the  agricul- 


tural labor  required  on  the  estate.  A  very  small 
daily  wage  is  paid  in  return;  the  socage  tenant 
generally  receives  a  portion  of  garden-ground  for 
his  own  use  in  addition  to  bis  hou.se,  and  a  few 
acres  of  land  are  cultivated  for  him  within  the 
estate;  whatever  these  produce,  whether  com, 
other  kinds  of  produce,  or  potatoes,  belongs  to  the 
socage  tenant  (Inste).  Finally,  the  socage  tenant 
has  a  right  to  thrash  his  landlord's  com  during 
the  winter  in  return  for  a  certain  proportion  of  the 
yield.  This  remuneration  in  kind  is  often  more 
than  he  can  use,  but  he  is  at  hberty  to  .sell  it.  and 
the  proceeds,  together  with  a  very  small  daily 
wage,  represent  the  extent  of  his  pecuniary  re- 
sources. As  a  rule  he  owns  a  cow  or  a  few  sheep, 
and  in  aU  cases  he  keeps  one  or  two  pigs.  As  far 
as  health  and  good  nourishment  are  concerned, 
the  condition  of  such  a  laborer  leaves  little  to 
be  desired,  and  lately  much  has  been  tione  to 
remedy  the  miserable  character  of  the  cottages. 
Germany  now  produces  one  third  of  the  world's 
output  of  sugar  beets,  and  is  the  leading  potato- 
producing  country.  Vineyards  along  the  Rhine 
sometimes  give  a  net  return  of  $100  per  acre. 

In  Belgium,  Holland,  and  Denmark  peasant 
proprietorship  has  gone  very  far,  the  individual 
holdings  being  very  small.  This  very  fact  has, 
perhaps,  been  one  of  the  main  factors  in  promot- 
mg  cooperation.  For  details,  see  those  countries. 
Agriculture  has  been  called  ''the  backbone  of 
Italy."  Very  few  parts  of  the  civilized  world, 
indeed,  have  a  more  distinctly  agricultural  char- 
acter than  this  country,  where  **the  rural  labor- 
ers may  be  counted  by  millions,  while 
the  industrial  operatives  are  only 
numbered  by  thousands/'  Great  as 
is  the  importance  of  the  agricultural 
however,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
grasp,  owing  to  the  extraordinary  complexity  and 
variety  of  the  conditions  of  Italian  land  tenure. 
It  incmdes  the  medieval  manor  {iatifondo),  cul- 
tivated on  the  most  primitive  extensive  system, 
the  most  perfect  system  of  intensive  cultivation 
on  a  large  scale;  '* petite  culture"  pushed  to  the 
extreme  of  specialization,  and  the  same  methods 
applied  to  the  most  heterogeneous  mixture  of 
products;  rents  varying  from  5  lire  to  2,000  lire 
per  hectare;  peasant  proprietorship,  '* metayer" 
farming,  feudal  tenancies,  and  hired  labor.  Iti 
every  separate  district  the  phenomena  of  rural 
economy  have  fecial,  exclusive,  characteristic 
features',  arising  from  an  infinite  diversity  of  local 
circumstances. 

There  are  three  typical  forms  of  agrarian  con» 
tract  in   Italy — the  ** metayer"   system    (mezsa- 
dria,  nuzzcria,  colonia),  in  which  the  principle  of 
profit-sharing  finds  its  simplest  expression;  the 
leasehold  system  (affitio) ,  and  the  system  of  home 
cultivation  by  means  of  hired  laborers  (sQlario)j 
Each  of  these  systems  has  given  rise  to  innumerJ 
able  deviations*  in  practise,  and  each  passes  bjrl 
insensible  gradations  into  the  other.     Many  agn-| 
culturists  cultivate  part  of  their   land   as   me* 
tayers,  part  as  leaseholders,  and  part  as  the  farm* 
servants  of  a  landlord.     Agriculture,   however, 
generally  is  in  a  very  primitive  condition.     Lom- 
bard y  is  the  garden  of  Italy,  with  i  ,600,000  acre 
of  irrigated  land,  and  its  intensive  culture.     Italj 
has  over  half  a  million  people  engaged  in  rais 
silkworms. 

In  Switzerland  industry  and  agriculture  are  ' 
very   closely    connected.     "The    peasant    when 
unoccupied  by  his  land  easily  finds  some  useful  ] 
employment   in  a  multiplicity  of  other  lat 
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varying  from  tree-felling  and  wood-carving  to 

the  manufacture  of  watch-springs.     The  artizan 

or    factory  hand   is,  on    the    other 

g   ,l     I     ■■  hand,  generally  half  a  peasant,  pos- 

*"~         sessing  some   few   square   yards   of 

land,  with  a  cow  or  a  few  ^foats." 

The  Swiss  system  of  land  tenure,  which  is  favor- 
able to  the  formation  of  small  freeholds,  also 
contributes  to  the  prosperity  of  the  agricultural 
poptdation.  By  far  the  ^eater  part  of  the  land 
IS  held  in  farms  varying  in  size  from  two  to  five 
hectares,  and  in  many  mdustrial  districts  an  in- 
numerable quantity  of  minute  holdings  are  to  be 
found  cultivated  by  members  of  tne  working 
class.  The  question  of  rent  is  an  unimportant 
one  in  Switzerland,  as  it  is  rare  to  find  a  farm 
which  is  not  worked  by  the  owners ;  but  owing  to 
the  continual  subdivision  of  property  the  land  is 
in  many  cases  heavily  mortgaged. 

The  existence  of  large  areas  of  common  land 
(AUmend)  in  Switzerland  is  of  great  benefit  to  the 
agrictdtural  classes.  These  lands  are  said  to  be 
a  survival  from  the  times  when  the  whole  soil  of 
the  country  was  held  by  the  nation  in  common. 
The  first  departure  from  this  custom  was  mad^by 
the  Romans,  who  granted  lands  to  veteran  sol- 
ders; gifts  of  land  to  religious  foundations — to 
the  Abbey  of  St.  Gall,  for  example,  in  the  eighth 
centiiry— -did  still  more  to  establish  the  principle 
of  private  property;  but  even  as  late  as  the  thir- 
teenth and  fourteenth  centuries  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  the  sot!  of  Switzerland  was  held  in  com- 
mon. In  1 803 ,  tmder  the  influence  of  ideas  which 
fotmd  expression  in  the  French  Revolution,  the 
common  lands  were  to  a  great  extent  sold  by  the 
commtmes  to  private  persons.  It  was  believed 
that  private  ownership  would  lead  to  better  cul- 
tivation and  to  the  eventual  decrease  of  poverty, 
but  the.  results  showed  that  in  most  cantons  the 
step  had  led  to  the  increase  of  pauperism.  The 
conunon  lands  now  existing  include  (i)  gardens, 
orchards,  and  vineyards,  situated  for  the  most 
part  in  vallevs  or  on  hillsides;  (2)  pasture  lands 
Doth  in  the  lowlands  and  on  mountains;  (3)  for- 
ests, where  the  inhabitants  of  the  commune  have 
the  right  of  gathering  firewood;  (4)  marshes, 
ponds,  peat  bogs,  and  the  shores  of  lakes. 

Where  farms  are  large  enough  to  absorb  more 
labor  than  the  family  of  the  owner  can  supply, 
they  are  cultivated  by  permanent  laborers,  who 
live  with  their  employer  and  practically  form 
part  of  his  family.  These  laborers  are  engaged 
tor  long  periods,  and  the  best  relations  exist  be- 
tween them  and  their  employers.  Day-laborers, 
on  the  other  hand,  find  themselves  in  a  very  un- 
stable position,  as  the  demand  for  extra  labor  is 
not  continuous,  but  confined  to  certain  seasons  of 
the  year,  such  as  the  hay  harvest. 

Of  the  remaining  cotmtries  of  Europe,  Austria 

and  Russia,  which  are  the  most  important  agri- 

culttu^ly,  present  sharp  contrasts  with  modem 

methods  on  some   farms,    and   most   primitive 

methods   generally.     For    the    divi- 

-yrt|0-       sion  of  the  land,  see  the  article  on 

Coontiiit  *^^  respective  countries,  and  for 
statistics  as  to  crops,  see  the  last 
division  of  this  article.  Spain  has 
few  advanced  methods,  in  spite  of  her  extensive 
cultivation  of  vines,  oranges,  and  olives.  In 
South  America  the  Argentine  Republic  is  taking 
a  large  place  in  the  world's  agriculttiral  market 
with  wheat,  wool,  cattle,  and  wine.  Brazil  holds 
a  leading  place  with  coffee.  In  Mexico  the  rais- 
ing of  cattle  and  sheep  is  the  main  agricultural 


interest.  For  Canadian  conditions,  see  Canada. 
In  Africa,  Egypt  under  English  administration 
and  Fellah  laoor  produces  large  amounts  of  sugar 
and  hieh-grade  cotton.  China  and  India,  in 
spite  of  ancient  methods  and  rude  implements, 
produce  important  crops  by  irrigation  and  gar- 
den-like ctilture.     For  Australia,  see  Australia. 

Rbpbrbncbs:  Primitiw  Property,  by  l&mile  de  Laveleye, 
Eng.  transl..  1878;  History  of  Agriculture  and  Prices  in, 
England  (1882),  and  Work  and  Wages  (1885),  by  Rogers; 
The  English  Village  Communities,  by  r.  Seebohm.  1889: 
Travels  %n  France,  by  Arthur  Youm;  One  Hundred  Years' 
Progress,  in  the  Report  <4  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, 187a;  American  Farms,  by  J.  R.  Elliot:  Land  and 
Labor  in  the  U.  S.,  by  W.  G.  Moody;  The  Transition  in 
Agriculture,  by  E.  A.  Pratt,  1906.  Consult  also  various 
government  reports. 

Statistics  of  Agriculture 

United  Stetet 
Persons  engaged  in  agriculture  (at  least  ten  years  of  age) 


Agricultural  laborers. 
Dairymen  and  dairy- 
women 

4.410,877 
10.875 

5.674,87s 

61.788 

7a.oao 

84.988 

a4.73S 
36.07s 

5.53* 

3.747.668 
9.983 

5.367.169 

58.938 

71.9*0 

83.056 

34.454 
35.962 

5.289 

663.909 

893 

307.706 

2.860 

xoo 

1.933 
381 

"3 
343 

3.004,061 
17.895 

5.381.557 
73.601 
65.866 
76.739 

* 
33.697 

♦19.530 

Farmers,  planters.and 
overseers 

Gardeners,     florists, 
nurserymen,  etc  . . . 

Lumbermen  and  rafts- 
men  

Stock  raisers,  herders. 

and  drovers 

Turpentine      farmers 

and  laborers 

Wood-choppers 

Other     agricultural 

Total 

10.381.765 

9.404.439 

977.336 

8.565.926 

*  From  the  Twelfth  Census,  vol.  v. 

NUMBBR  AND  ACRBAGB  OF  FaRMS.  AND  NUMBBR  OF  ACRBS 

Improvbd  and  Unimprovbd:  1850  to  1900* 


Average 

PBR  CBNT  OF 

Ybar 

Number  of 
farms 

Total  acres  in 
farms 

number 
of  acres 

FARM  LAND 

to  a 

Im- 

Unim- 

farm 

proved 

proved 

Is^ol:::: 

5.737.373 

838.59«.774 

146.2 

49-4 

50.6 

4.564.641 

623.218. 619 

136.5 

57-4 

42.6 

4.008.907 

536,081.83s 

X33.7 

53.1 

46.9 

3.659.985 

407.73S.041 

153.3 

46.3 

S3.  7 

i860 

2,044.077 

407.212.s38 

199.2 

40.1 

59.9 

1850 

1.449.073 

393.560.614 

202.6 

38. 5 

61.5 

*  From  the  Twelfth  Census,  vol.  v..  pp.  xvii,  xviii,  xxi,  and 
xxii. 

t  Not  including  farms  of  less  than  three  acres,  which  re- 
ported the  sale  of  less  than  $500  worth  of  products  in  the 
census  year. 

Valub  of  Farm  Propbrty:  1850  to  1900* 


Value  of  all  farm 
property 

PBR  CBNT  OF  VALUB  OF  ALL 
FARM  PROPBRTY  IN — 

Ybar 

Farm  land. 

with 
improve- 
ments, 
including 
buildings 

Imple- 
ments 
and  ma- 
chinery 

Live 
stock 

1900 

1890 

1880 

i87ot.... 

i860 

1850 

$20,439,901,164 
16.082.267.689 
12,180.501,538 
11.124.958,747 
7,980.493.063 
3.967.343.580 

81.3 
82.6 

82.5 

3.7 
3.1 
3.3 
3.0 

15.0 
14.3 
13.0 

13-6 
13.7 

♦  From  the  Twelfth  Census,  vol.  v..  pp.  xxxiv.,  694. 696. 698, 
and  700. 

t  Values  for  1870  were  reported  in  depreciated  currency. 
To  reduce  to  specie  basis  of  other  years  they  must  be  dimin- 
ished one  fifth. 
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Number  of  Farms  of  Spbcifibd  Acrbaob:  1900,  1890,  and  1880  * 


Year 

Under  3 
acres 

3  and 

under  10 

acres 

xo  and. 

under  30 

acres 

30  and 

under  50 

acres 

so  and 

under  100 

acres 

100  and 

under  500 

acres 

500  and 
under 
1,000 
acres 

I.ooo 

acres 

and  over 

1900 

S  4.352 

134.889 

406*64 1 
265.550 
254.749 

1.257.496 
902.777 
781,574 

1,366,038 
1,121,485 
1,033,810 

3,390,383 
3,008,694 
1.695.983 

103,536 
84,395 
75.973 

47,160 

1890 

'M,'id6 

1880 

38,578 

Per  cent  op  Farms 


Year 


Under  3 
acres 


3  and 

under  10 

acres 


10  and 

under  30 

acres 


30  and 

under  50 

acres 


50  and 

under  100 

acres 


too  and 

under  500 

acres 


500  and 
under 
I.ooo 
acres 


1,000 

acres 

and  over 


X900. 
1890. 
x88o. 


4.0 
3.4 


7.1 
5.8 
6.3 


31.9 
19. 8 
195 


33.8 
34.6 
35.8 


39-9 
440 
42.3 


1.8 
1.8 
1.9 


0.8 
0.7 
0.7 


♦  From  Twelfth  Census,  vol.  v..  pp.  xlv.  and  690. 

t  Including  all  farms  of  less  than  three  acres  that,  continuously,  require  the  labor  of  one  individual. 

j  Not  separately  reported,  but  included  with  farms  under  ten  acres,  numbering  150. 194  or  3.3  per  cent  of  all  farms. 

S  Including  only  those  that  reported  the  sale  of  products  of  $500  or  over  in  the  census  year. 


Production  of  Crops* 


Number  of  Farms  of  Specified  Tenure* 


Unitof 

Crop 

meas- 
ure 

1850 

1900 

190S 

Corn , ,  . 

Bushel 

593.07  r,  104 

2,666,334.370 

2.707,993.541* 

Wheat 

100,485,943 

658.534.252 

693,979,489 

Oala 

" 

146,584,179 

943,3«9.57S 

9SJ.3i6,i97 

Bidey , 

5.167.015 

lt^,6j4,«J7 

136.631,020 

Kye. 

M<  1^8,8  ij 

a5-5ej8t6a5 

aS,48s,95» 

Buckwheat. . 

** 

8,956.913 

ti.^ii.SiS 

1 4,5  85 .08 1 

Rice.   , 

Pound 

3'S.3'3.497 

350,180,337 

637,000,000 

Flaxseed.    .  . 

Bushel 

563,31  J 

19.979.49J 

23,400.534 

Hay.  fomgo. 

Ton. .  . 

13,838,643 
2,469,095 

T  79-^51^562 

60,551,61 1 

Cotton 

Bak  J . 

9-534,707 

1 1, 3  J  0,000 

Tobacco. .... 

Pound 

T99^7Sa^6sS 

868Kii3,8f/j 

63J.o33<7J9 

Hemp.  ,    .    r    r    , . 

69,747,000 

1 1^750,6^0 

Beans... .... 

Bushel 

I  9,3  rq, 901 

5,064,490 

Peaa, 

ij 

9hJ|4O,210 

Potatoes.  .  .  . 

" 

6S.797.«9* 

J  73t3  18.167 

360,741-394 

Sweet  " 

38,368*148 

43.Sl7>4i2 

E 


*  From  the  Twelfth  Census,  vol.  vi.,  pp.  7a,  76,  80,  84.  88, 
2,  94,  216.  326.  330,  419.  425,  436,  438,  and  591;  And  Eleventh 
■ensus.  Agriculture,  p.  80. 

!  Exclusive  of  cornstalks. 
Commercial  bale. 
Beans  and  peas  given  as  one  crop. 


A. — Farms  Classified  by  Tenure 


Owners 

Part  owners, ...... 

Owncra  and  tenants 

Managers. 

Cash  tenants- ...... 

Share  tenants. ...... 


3.148,648 

54-9 

5*8 

3  1.Q 

904 

451.37^ 

79 

8.5 

4.0 

J-7 

53.299 

0,9 

1,0 

O.f 

0.6 

Sp.aSs 

1.0 

i.i 

a.s 

0.3 

751.665 

13.  J 

9.6 

36.6 

t.i 

t. 373. 399 

3t.i 

199 

3«.=. 

49 

49 

l.o 

O.I 

1.6 
7  6.8 


B. — Farms  Classified  by  Area  in  Acres 


Under  3 

3  and  under  10 , 

10  and  under  30.. . . . 
ao  iarid  under  50, , , . . 
50  and  under  100.. 
100  and  under  17s... 
175  and  under  j6o.. 
260  and  under  soo-  - 
50a  and  under  i,oeo 
1,000  and  ovet,* » . , . 


Ai.sH 

0.7 

0.7 

0.6 

3.9 

215.844 

39 

3  5 

6.8 

106 

406,64  I 

7.1 

S-7 

16.0 

13  a 

T, 357,496 

3  1.Q 

35.B 

183 

45  9 

30.4 

1,366,038 

24.8 

IS.O 

13.6 

1,422,763 

34.8 

27   3 

8.9 

17.7 

490,069 

B.6 

95 

3.3 

4S 

377,951 

6.6 

7  4 

1.2 

?9' 

103.516 

i.B 

3.0 

0.3 

6.T 

47 1 160 

o.B 

09 

O.l 

31 

7.6 
159 

n.7 

34,2 
14-4 
12.J 
5-3 
2.0 

O.J 

0.4 


t  From  the  Twelfth  Census,  vol.  v.,  pp.  Ixvi., 
civ.,  cxii.,  4,  and  5. 


Year 

Number  of 
Farms 

per  cent  of  farms 
operated  by — 

Cash 
Tenants 

Share 
Tenants 

1900 

5.737.372 
4,564.641 
4.008.907 

64.7 
71.6. 
74.5 

13. 1 

.    10. 0 

8.0 

33.9 

Jlgot 

18.4 

17. S 

♦  From  the  Twelfth  Census,  vol.  v.,  p.  688. 

t  Not  including  farms  with  an  area  of  less  than  three  f_ , 

which  reported  the  sale  of  less  than  $500  worth  of  produce  in 
the  census  year. 

Farms  Operated  by  Farmers  of  Specified  Racb  f 


PER  CENT  DlfiTRIBUTIOH 

Classification 
OF  Faku 

1 

9 

Farms  oj:»eratod  by 

farmers  of  speared 

race 

' 

^ 

1 

iM^ 

All  farms. , . . 

5*737.17* 

IDO.O 

I 

100^0 

JOO.D 

too.o 

too.o 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland 

Persons  Engaged  in  Agriculture  t 


xciv.,  xcvii., 


188 1 

1891 

X90X 

Farmers,  graziers 

633.787 

280,964 

1,192,725 

168,846 

86,009 

S97.878 

297.099 

1.072,059 

199.014 

83,706 

577. 177 

320.976 
869.738 
239.689 
102,343 

Farmers,   graziers,  sons    or 
other  relatives  retximed  as 
assisting  in  the  work  on 
the  farm 

Agricultural  laborers,  farm 

servants 

Gardeners,         nurserymen, 

Others — shepherds,        farm 
bailiffs,  etc 

Totol 

2,362.331 

2.249.756 

3.109,8x3 

X  From  the  General  Report  on  the  1901  census. 
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CULTIVATBD   LaND 


ACRBAOB    UNDBR  CrOPS   AND  GrASS 


1871-75- 
I9OS 


1871-75- 
1905 


Enf^nd 
Million 
Acres 


33.91 
34.61 


Wales 

Million 
Acres 


3.65 
3.79 


Scotland 
Million 
Acres 


Arablb  Land 


13-69 
10.85 


.07 
.8x 


4.56 
4.88 


3.48 
3-43 


Great 

Britain 

Million 

Acres 


31. 13 
33.38 


18.34 
15.09 


Holdings  and  Acrbagb 


No.  of 

Holdings. 

1905 

Acreage 
under  crops 
and  grass 

Average  size 

Kngland 

373.144 
60,439 
79.131 

34,6ix,i86 
2,794,661 
4,880.985 

1905     1895 

66.1  65.3 

46. 2  47 . 1 

Wales 

Sc^tlf^nH 

61.7     61.5 

Great  Britain 

Ireland 

511.704 
515.803 

32,386,833 
4,656,327 

63.x     62.6 
9.02     9.4* 

*  1896  figures. 

The  various  sizes  of  these  holdings  were: 


Acres 

Acres 

50-300 
Acres 

Above 

300 
Acres 

England 

Wales 

81.333 
10,343 
18.685 

X66.633 
31.671 
34.673 

109.498 
X8.008 
33.055 

14,793 

408 

3.718 

Scotland 

Great  Britain  . . . 
Ireland. 

110,359 

63,X36 

333,966 
363.541 

150.561 
♦80,564 

17.918 
t  9.573 

♦  SO-300  acres. 

t  Above  300  acres. 

Concerning  allotments  of  one  acre  and  under  in  Great 
Britain,  these  numbered  in  1895  579.133:  those  of  less  than 
one  acre  were  541,990.  and  of  one  acre,  37.143. 

In  Ireland  there  were,  in  1905.  78,001  holcungs  not  exceed- 
ing one  acre. 

LivB  Stock,  1876-1906 


Ybar 

Horses 

Cattle 

Sheep 

,      Pigs 

1876 

1886 

^896 

1906 

1,863,410 
1.937,527 
a,xi5.44o 
a,xo8,879 

9.995.038 
10,873,811 
10,941.655 
II. 733.061 

32.262.579 
38,955.340 
30,853.789 
39.109,971 

3.734,439 
3.497.165 
4.300.960 
3.499.333 

Wheat 

Barley 

Oats 

Beans  and  peas 

Potatoes 

Turnips,    swedes  and  man- 
golds  

Flax 

Total  arable  land 

Permanent  grass 


Total  acreage  under  crops 
and  grass 


1876-80 
(Acres) 


3,190,086 
3,753,850 
4,170,334 
755. 700 
1.384.5 15 

3.793.956 
138,404 


47,403,060 


189  i-S 
(Acres) 


3,016,467 
2,277,014 
4.370,834 
495.797 
1,266,218 

3,656,574 

83.430 

20.34S.937 

27,642,070 


(Acres; 


1,676,839 
2,024,180 
4,303,003 
434.490 
1,314.384 

3.394.33a 

48,744 

19.135,694 

38,577.400 


47,988,007  47,713,094 


Acrbagb  under  Crops,  1906 

The  figures  for  the  United  Kingdom  include  the  Isle  of  Man 
and  the  Channel  Islands. 


Com  Crops — 

Wheat 

Barley 

Gate 

Rye 

Beans 

Peas 

Total.... 


Great 
Britain 


Act €5 

1.755.696 

1.751,338 

3,043,936 

64.808 

388,891 

153.979 


7,057.538 


Ireland 


Acres 

43.888 

176,520 

1,076,381 

10,336 

1.959 

301 


1,309,38s 


United 
Kingdom 


Acres 
1,801,279 
1,931.637 
4.138.378 
75,415 
>  290.978 

154.430 


8.392.107 


The  acreage  under  wheat  in  1906  was  a  decrease  of  41,299 
acres  for  Great  Britain,  and  an  increase  of  6.028  acres  for 
Ireland.  The  acreage  under  barley  increased  in  both  coun- 
tries. 

Producb  of  Crops,  1905-6 


Wheat 

Barley 

Oats 

Beans 

Peas 

Potatoes 

Turnips  and  swedes 

Mangold 

Hay  (clover,  sainfoin,  etc.) 
Hay  (permanent  grass). . . . 
Hops  (cwts.) 


Total 

Yield 

Produce 

per  acre 

BusheU 

Bushels 

59.091.773 

33.66 

60,553.977 
133,383.857 

34.58 

40.55 

9.970,802 
4  J  15.783 
Tons 

34.73 

30.21 
Tons 

3.438,711 

6.06 

22,637,840 

14.33 

8^538.480 
Tons 

19.79 
CwU. 

3.300,069 
5,384.893 

39.31 

33.51 

345.688 

5.36 

Average 

yield  per 
acre  for 
xo  years 

1896- 

1905 


Bushels 
31.23 
33  04 
38.93 

38.59 
36.61 

5.78 
13.96 
18.70 
Cwts. 
39.06 
33.49 


Germany 

NuMBBR  OP  Farms  undbr  Cultivation 


Ybar 

Of  less 
than  3 
hectares 

3-5 
hectares 

5-30 
hectares 

3O-S0 

hectares 

50-100 
hectares 

100-500 
hectares 

More  than 

500 

hectares 

Total 
farms 

igo< 

3.336,367 

58.3 
3,061,831 

58.0 

1,016,3x8 

981,407 
18.6 

998.804 

x8.o 
936,605 

17-6 

339.643 

339,887 
4.5 

43.134 
0.7 
41,623 
0.8 

20.88  x 
0.4 
30.847 
0.4 

4.180 
0.1 
4,144 
o.x 

5,558.317 

Per  cent 

100 

1882 

5,376,344 

Per  cent 

xoo 

Land  undbr  Cultivation  and  Its  Distribution  According  to  Sizbs  op  Farms 


X895  (hectares) 

Per  cent.  ..,,..,,-.-..--- 

3.415,914 

3,159.358 
5.4 

4.143.071 

^^•^ 
3.833,903 

95 

i3.537.66o 
39.0 

11,493.017 
38.6 

9.459.340 

31.9 
9,080,545 

33.6 

3.697,961 

8.5 
3.334.918 

8.3 

6,571,104 

15.3 
6.053.415 

IS.  I 

4.460,793 
10.3   ^ 

4,335.536 
10.5 

43.384,74a 
xoo 

x88a  (hectares) 

40.x78.681 

100 
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Of  the  total  number  of  farms  in  1895.  4,626,483  were  en- 
tirely devoted  to  agriculture,  and  the  remainder  (931. 83 a 
fanns)  to  forestry  and  agriculttire  combined.  The  total 
number  of  hectares  under  crops  was  32,5 17.94  z;  tmder  forests. 
7,583,276;  and  under  crops  and  forests  combined,  3,184,535. 

Main  Crops,  1893-1905.     (In  Tons) 


YwAir 

Rye 

Wheat 

Potatoes 

Oau 

1893.. 

8.94^914 

3.40S,Otl 

40. 724.386 

4,t8o,4S7 

*|94....^.^ 

a,34J*033 

3.33'^h3<»9 

33.608,894 

6,580,100 

189s.. 

7,724,902 

3,171.844 

37,786,006 

6,244.47  3 

1896.^-...., 

a*S34.0J7 

3.4t9.9JS 

3].3S9't'4^ 

s!7  1 8 [644 

«897 

S,f70,$IT 

3*s6j.*jS 

3Jt776,o6o 

1898...... J 

9.033,175 

B, 67  s,  79^ 

3,607^610 

36,710.609 

^.7S4pi20 

1S99... 1 

3,847.447 

38,486,202 

6,881.687 

190D. 

8550.659 

3,841.165 

40,585,317 

7,afli.9JO 

1901.. 

8,  r6a,6E*o 

2,498,851 

48,687,  a«>l 

7,050,153 

1907 ... 

9,494.150 

3.900.396 

43^46*. 3^3 

7.467.350 

1903. . 

9,994  <  4^3 

3.55St064 

42^901,530 

7.873,38s 

1904 

t<i,oto,7tt3 

3,804,838 

3^.387. 191 

6,936.003 

190S ....... 

9,606,817 

3,699,882 

48.323.3S3 

6,546,502 

The  hay  harvest  in  1905  was  36,365,411  tons.  There  were 
also  produced  ^87,068  tons  of  spelt  and  3,931,953  tons  of 
iMirley.  The  following  figures  show  the  proportions  between 
the  areas  of  cultivated  land  tmder  the  different  crops  in  1905: 
Rye.  15-6;  wheat.  19.3;  spelt,  14.6;  barley,  17.9;  potatoes, 
145.7;  oats.  15.7:  hay.  441. 

In  the  entire  German  Empire  there  were,  in  1900. 5  3.333.000 
apple-trees;  35,116,000  pear- trees;  69.436.000  plum-trees,  and 
31,548,000  cherry-trees.  Total  fruit-trees,  168.432.000.  In 
1905  there  were  39.5  ix  hectares  of  land  tmder  hops,  the  total 
harvest  being  58,5x3.800  pounds.  The  wine  production  in 
1905  amotmted  to  3,855.978  hectoliters  (about  102.000.000 
gallons),  to  a  total  value  of  109,000.000  marks.  The  total 
area  of  land  under  tobacco  was.  in  1904,  15,883  hectares, 
yielding  68,761,800  potmds  of  tobacco. 


The  World 

Persons  Engaged  in  Agriculture  and  Fisheries  * 


Country 

Year 

Persons 

Per  cent 
of  popu- 
lation 

United  SUtes ] 

1900 
1890 

10,512,029 
8.626,088 

359 
38.0 

Germany ] 

1895 
1882 

8,293,692 
8.336,496 

37.5 
43  4 

Austria ] 

\C 

8.20s  .33 1 
8,469.333 

58.2 
64.3 

Htmgary \ 

1900 
1890 

6,055.390 
5.425.205 

68.6 
69.9 

Russia 

X897 

18,245.287 

583 

Italy ] 

190 1 
188 1 

9.666,467 
8.580,978 

594 
56.7 

Switierland 

1888 

488,534 

37.4 

France •[ 

X896 
189 1 

8,421.319 
6.535.599 

44.3 
40.0 

Belgium -j 

1900 
1890 

697.372 
649.252 

21.1 
22.9 

Netherlands -j 

III? 

592.774 
541.274 

30.7 
32.7 

Denmark ] 

190  X 
1890 

531.16s 
228,316 

48.0 
27.1 

Sweden -j 

X900 
1890 

982,986 
944.562 

49-8 
54.0 

X", 

359.763 
384.426 

41.0 
49.6 

England  and  Wales ] 

\n\ 

1.152.495 
1.336.945 

8.0 
10.4 

Scotland { 

\n\ 

237,311 
249.  "4 

12.0 
14.0 

Ireland ] 

\i;\ 

876,062 
940.62  X 

44.5 
44.0 

Great  Britain •! 

x\ 

3.365.868 
2.526.690 

12.4 

iS.x 

The  following  tables  have  been  compiled  from 
the  Year  Book  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture (1905),  except  where  otherwise  stated: 


Wheat  Crop  of  the  World 


Country 

X90X 

X905 

Percent- 
age  of 
worid 
crop 

(approx- 
imate) 

United  States 

BusheU 
748.460,000 

Bushels 
693.979.000 

30 

Ontario 

33.118.000 
52.094.000 

X3.3X3.000 

4.000,000 

23.X95,000 

57.5 18.000 

29,309.000 

4.000.000 

Manitoba 

Northwest  Territories. 
Rest  of  Canada 

Total  Canada 

91.434.000 

X  13.033.000 

3 

Mexico 

13.031,000 

6.000.000 

Total  N.  America. . . 

851.905.000 

8X3.00X,000 

24 

South  America 

87.4  17.000 

1 7  X. 445 .000 

5 

United  Kingdom 

Norway 

55.581.000 

300,000 

4.193.000 

943,000 

4.331,000 

14.143.000 

310.938.000 

X  36.905 .000 
10.000.000 

164.587.000 

4.400.000 

91.8x7.000 

x80.900.000 
73.386.000 
34,000.000 

8.IO3.OO0 
30O.OOO 

33,000.000 

6,400,000 

401.772.000 

63,059.000 

300.000 

5.4x9.000 

4.500.000 

4.400.000 

X  3. 000,000 

338.785.000 

83.605.000 

5.000,000 

X  60.000. 000 

4,000,000 

135.947.000 

337,646.000 

xoo,ooo,ooo 

39.000.000 

13,300.000 

300.000 

30,000,000 
6,000.000 

568.533.000 

a 

Sweden 

*  * 

Denmark 

•  * 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

*  * 

France 

Spain 

Portugal 

5 

Italy 

Switzerland 

Germany . 

4 
7 

Austria -)itmgary 

Rumania 

Bulgaria 

scr^ :::::::. 

Montenegro 

Turkey  in  Europe 

Greece 

Russia  in  Europe 

X7 

Total  Europe 

i.s  13.797.000 

1.790.693,000 

54 

Russia  in  Asia 

India  (British) 

Asia,  other 

6x.x49.000 

264,825,000 

69,600,000 

107,903.000 

381.363,000 

66,969,000 

3 
9 

Total  Asia 

395.574.000 

456.135.000 

X4 

Africa 

50,673.000 

49.877.000 

6,733.000 

4  X. 5  00.000 

56,3x5,000 

9.4  XX. 000 

Arustralia 

New  2^1and 

Total 

2.9S5.975.000 

3.337.400.000 

The  wheat  crop  of  the  United  States  for  X906  was  approxi- 
mately 740.000,000  bushels;  that  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
5o,09x.772. 

Exports* 


Country 


Argentina 

Australia 

Belgium 

Bulgaria 

Canada 

Chile 

Germany  t 

India  (British) . . 

Netherlands 

Rumania 

Russia 

Servia 

United  Stotcs. . 
Other  cotmtries. 


*  From  the  Statistisckes  Jahrbuch  fUr  das  Deutsche  Reich, 
X906. 


Total..'. 497.727.48x 


Bushels 
73.495  X42 
X4.5  x6.8o8 

9,700,854 

5.140.065 

X4. 773.908 

422.465 

13,463,765 

1,633,649 
38,487.704 
37.664.693 
74.x40.227 

3.641.128 

215.990.073 

x5.6s8.000 


1904 


Bushels 
90,115,115 
38,376,297 
18.217.s97 
30.386.368 
30.646.936 

3.146.4x3 

8,640,465 

83.128,241 

41.368.237 

26.719.065 

1 173.935.704 

3.098,326 
44.013.910 
10.268.000 


581.859.654 
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Imports 


Oats 


Belsium 

BrazU 

Deixxnark 

Finland 

France 

Germany  f 

Greece 

Italy 

Japan 

Netherlands 

Portugal 

Spain 

Switzerland 

United  Kingdom 
Other  countries.. 

Total 


4X,846.866 

Sxo.Soo.ooo 

3,i7x.46i 

3,463.8  XX 

5,809.83  X 

49,345.745 
6.873.382 

36,94x,x58 
3.056.847 

44.416.2x9 
5,029.092 
8,502.07  X 

14.684.666 
x82,099.77x 

33.075.000 


439,0x5.820 


64,x6o,456 

S  14.400,000 

5.735.740 

3.4x3.760 

8,625,293 

75.436.443 
5,878,684 

29,670,497 
6,7ox,969 

58,9x6.277 
3,282,298 
8.253.950 

x9.073.535 
3x9,7x3.498 

37,063,000 


560.334.390 


*  Flour  included,  beixig  converted  into  grain  at  the  rate  ot 
four  and  a  half  bushels  to  the  barrel. 

t  Not  including  free  ports. 

i  Prelimixiary  ngtires  excluding  the  trade  over  the  Asiatic 
frontier  (exceoting  the  Black  Sea  ports  of  the  Caucastts). 

i  Estixxukted. 

General  Note. — It  should  not  be  expected  that  the  world's 
export  and  import  totals  for  any  year  will  agree.  Among 
sources  of  disagreement  are  these:  (x)  Different  periods  of 
time  covered  in  the  "year"  of  the  various  countries;  (3)  im- 
ports received  in  year  subsequent  to  yearof  ex^KMrt;  (3)  want 
of  imiformity  in  classification  of  goods  among  cotmtries; 
(4)  different  practises  and  varying  degrees  of  failtire  in  record- 
ing countries  of  origin  and  ultimate  destination;  (5)  different 
practises  of  recording  re-exported  goods;  (6)  opposite  methods 
of  treating  free  ports;  (7)  clerical  errors,  which,  it  naay  be 
assumed,  are  not  infrequent. 

The  exports  given  are  domestic  exports  and  the  imports 
given  are  imports  for  consumption,  as  far  as  it  is  feasible  and 
consistent  so  to  express  the  facts;  no  statement  is  for  net 
exports  or  net  imports.  While  there  are  some  inevitable 
omissions  from  such  a  table  as  this,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
are  some  duplications  because  of  reshipments  that  do  not 
appear  as  such  in  official  reports. 


Indian  Corn 


Country 

X900 

1904 

Percent 

of  world 

crop 

United  States* 

Canada  (Ontario) 

Mexico 

Bushels 
2.105,103,000 
37,947,000 
93,304.000 

Bushels 
3,467.481.000 
3o.88o.ooo 
90.000,000 

79 

Total  N.  America. 

3,335,254,000 

3.578,361,000 

83 

Chile 

1,500,000 

55.613,000 

3.035.000 

x,477.ooo 

175.189,000 

3.035.000 

Argentina 

Uruguay 

Total  S.America. 

60,147.000 

i79.70x,ooo 

5 

France 

22,232,000 
26,016,000 
x6,ooo,ooo 
87.969.000 
i6x. 793.000 
85,047.000 

18.000.000 
x8.473.ooo 
34.356,000 

33.000,000 
2  X, 300,000 
X5. 000,000 
87,000.000 
83.295.000 
19.598.000 

x8,ooo,ooo 

9.498.000 

26.032.000 

Spain 

Portugal 

Italy 

Austria- Hungary 

Rumania 

Bulgaria  and  East  Ru- 
meiia 

Servia 

Russia 

Total  Europe 

469,785.000 

302.723.000 

9 

Africa 

37.350.000 

33,39J.ooo 

X 

Australasia 

xo.035,000 

10,5  X9,000 

Country 

X90X 

1905 

Percent 
of  world 

crop 
(approx- 
imate) 

United  States 

BusheU 
736.809,000 

Bushels 
953.3x6,000 

37 

Ontario 

80.803.000 
38,673,000 
11,463,000 
50,000,000 

xo8.890,ooo 
46,9x7,000 
39,63  x.ooo 
50.000,000 

Manitoba 

*  * 

Northwest  Territory. . 
Rest  of  Canada 

•• 

Total  Canada 

170.939.000 

335.440.000 

7 

Total  N.  America. 

907.748.000 

X,  188,656.000 

34 

United  Kingdom 

France 

175.816,000 
225,283,000 
485.716.000 
i92.c»88,ooo 
595.658.000 

x8i, 706,000 
383,642,000 
451.0x7.000 
308,35  x,ooo 
85  X, 706,000 

i 

Germany 

Austria-Huni^ry 

Russia  in  Eiut>pe 

6 
34 

Total  Europe 

1.884.945.000 

2,188,258,000 

62 

Asia 

28,439.000 

84.949,000 

Africa 

9  .373.000 

8,000,000 

Australia 

13,423,000 
X9,687.ooo 

9,064.000 
15,0x2,000 

*  * 

Total  Australasia. 

32,  X  10.000 

24.076.000 

Grand  total 

2,862,615,000 

3.493.939,000 

Barley 


United  States 

Canada 

BusheU 
109,933,000 
38,85  x.ooo 
7.737.000 

Bushels 
136.651,000 
46,388,000 
7,500,000 

XX 

4 

Mexico 

ToUl  N.  America. 

146.5 1  x.ooo 

190,439.000 

x6 

United  Kingdom 

France 

69.841.000 

38,857.000 

153.s37.000 

120.213.000 

335,760,000 

66.54  X, 000 

43,873.000 

X34. 204.000 

136. 15 1. 000 

338.854.000 

6 
4 

Germany 

xo 

Austria- Hungary 

Russia  in  Europe 

xo 

28 

Total  Europe 

782.326,000 

857.384.000 

73 

Russia  in  Asia 

Japan 

4.IS7.000 
83,352.000 

8,109,000 
70.000,000 

6 

Total  Asia 

87.509.000 

78.109,000 

7 

Africa 

53,919,000 
X, 870,000 
X, 060.000 

44.850,000 
2,xx6,ooo 
X.  164,000 

4 

Australia 

New  Zealand  

Grand  total 

1,072,195,000 

1.173,962.000 

Rye 


*  The  com  crop  of  the  United  States  in  1905  was  2,707.- 
993.590  bushels;  that  of  1906  (approximately)  3,88 x, 000. 000. 


Uxiited  States. 

Canada 

Bushels 
30.345.000 
3.489,000 

Bushels 
28,486.000 
2,633.000 

a 

Total  N.  America. 

33.834.000 

3 1.  X  19.000 

3 

United  Kingdom 

France 

2.000,000 

58,198.000 

331.350.000 

1x9,171.000 

738,9«3.ooo 

2.000.000 

60,267.000 

378.204.000 

155.119,000 

708.707.000 

4 

Genxiany 

36 

Austria- Hungary 

Russia  in  Europe 

xo 
so 

Total  Europe 

X, 366, 186,000 

X. 4x5, 800,000 

96 

Russia  in  Asia 

X6,002,000 

38.733,000 

3 

Grand  total 

X,4X6,022,000 

1.475.653.000 

Agriculture 
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Potatoes 


RicB  ECHeaned] — (Cotainmd) 


Country 

1900 

1904 

Percent 
of  world 

crop 
(approx- 
imate) 

United  States 

Canada. 

Bjushels 

310,937,000 

57.108,000 

369.000 

1.354,000 

Bushels 
332.830,000 
.  $5,436,000 
1400,000 

♦1.350.000 

8 
I 

Mexico 

Newfoundland 

Total  N.  America. 

369,658,000 

390,016,000 

10 

Chile 

10.000,000 

6,131,000 

•• 

Austria-Hungary 

Belfrium 

611,005.000 

87.913.000 

23.332.000 

15.367.000 

426,433,000 

1.49 1.255.000 

♦29,395.000 

901.000 

80,415.000 

23,924,000 

3.483,000 

944.215.000 

1,047.000 

784.481,000 

57.2x6,000 

530.460,000 

91,633,000 

34,314,000 

1 16,500.000 

451.039.000 

1.333.326,000 

♦29.395.000 

733.000 

94.431.000 

17.253.000 

3,001,000 

893.908,000 

718.000 

t84. 48 1,000 

51,314.000 

12 

a 

Denmark 

Finland 

xo 

Germany 

31 

Italy 

Malta 

Netherlands     .... 

3 

Norway 

Rumania 

Russia.  Eiux>pean 

Servia 

30 

3 

Sweden 

I 

United  Kingdom: 

Great  Britain 

Ireland 

103,106,000 
68,763,000 

133.961.000 
98.635.000 

3 

3 

T'lUn'd  Kingdom 

170,868,000 

232,596,000 

5 

Total  Europe 

4.050,338,000 

3.844.99  «.ooo 

89 

Japan 

9.890,000 
18,054.000 

11,374,000 
18.800,000 

Total  Asia 

27,944,000 

30,074.000 

•• 

Africa 

2,678,000 
15.302.000 
6,311,000 

4.048,000 
16,777.000 
5.025,000 

Australia 

New  Zealand 

Total 

4.383,031.000 

4,297.063.000 

♦  Estimated  from  returns  for  census  year, 
t  Average  production. 

Rice  [Cleaned] 


Country 

1900 

1904 

Per 
cent  of 
world 

crop 
(app.) 

United    States    (in- 
cluding Philippine 
Islands   and   Ha- 
waii)   

Pounds 
964.300,000 

Pounds 
1,163.400,000 

United    Stotes     (in 

North  America).. 

Mexico 

♦253.100,000 
45,800,000 

586.000,000 
t48,7oo,ooo 

Ncyth  America 

307.300,000 

643.800.000 

South  America 

24,600,000 

35.000.000 

Italy 

1,614,100,000 
431.300.000 

1 1.644,700.000 
394.600.000 

Spain 

2 

British  India 

Ceylon 

French  Indo-China  . 
Japanese  Empire. . . 
lava  and  Madura. . . 

Korea 

Philippine  Islands. . 
Stam 

47.024.800,000 

528,000.000 

8.500,000.000 

14.291,900,000 

10,644,000,000 

§3.800,000.000 

II67  7. 800.000 

{3.600,000.000 

^86,000.000 

49.683.900.000 

t558,8oo,ooo 

8.500.000,000 

18,658,700,000 

1 10.09 1.300,000 

t3, 700,000,000 

544.000.000 

$4,600,000,000 

t95 .000,000 

50 

8 
19 
10 

3 

4 

X 

Straits  Settlements. 

Total  Asia 

89.  xs  3.500,000 

96,430,600,000 

98 

Country 

X900 

X904 

Per 
cent  of 
world 

crop 
(app.) 

Egypt 

Pounds 
30,000,000 

Pounds 
30.000.000 

* 

Fiji 

tx. 000.000 
t33.400.000 

t3 .000,000 
1f33.40o,ooo 

Hawaii 

Total  Oceania.. 

34.600,000 

36.400.000 

.. 

Total 

91.584,400.000 

99.195.100,000 

♦  Commercial  movement.  f  1903  figures  used. 

1  Estimated  from  official  returns  for  acreage. 

%  Estimated  from  exports  of  this  country,  and  from  per 
capita  consiunption  of  Japan  for  1894-1903  (300  pounds  per 
axmum).  H  Census,  1903.  H  Census,  1899. 

Sugar 


Country 

X90X-3 

X905-6 

Per 
cent  of 
world 
prod- 
uct 
(app.) 

CANS    SUGAR 

United  States: 

Tons* 

85.000 
317.509 
850,181 
XO3.XIO 
349.088 

Tons* 
330,000 
12,000 
3 10.000 
370,000 
X. 300.000 
105.000 
375.000 

5 

Texas 

Porto  Rico 

3 

S 
20 

Hawaii 

Cuba 

Mexico 

Brazil 

4 

Total  America 

Asia: 

British  Indiat 

2,742,191 

3.291.308 

49 

3,033,476 

767.130 

78.637 

1.725.300 
993.900 
135.625 

36 

15 

3 

Java 

Philippine  Islands 

Total  Asia 

2,868.343 

2.854.825 

42 

Oceania 

169.858 

333,000 

3 

Africa 

378.936 

395,000 

4 

38.000 

38,000 

Total  cane-sugar  pro- 
duction  

6.087,318 

6.693.X33 

BBBT   SUGAR 

Europe: 

Germany 

2,305,013 
1,301.548 

1,123,545 

1,098.983 

324,960 

203,193 

393.236 

3.435.000 

1.510,000 

X, 085 .000 

1.000,000 

330,000 

3 10.000 

410.000 

33 

2X 

IS 

14 

4 
3 
5 

Austria-Hungary 

France 

Russia 

Belgiiun 

Netherlands 

Other  cotmtries 

Total  Europe 

6.750,478 

6,970.000 

96 

Total  United  States. . . 

163,126 

283.717 

4 

Canada 

11.419 

Total  bcct-sugar  pro- 
duction  

6,913,604 

7.265,136 

Total    cane  and  beet 
sugar 

13.00c.822 

13.957.269 

*  European  beet-sugar  production,  as  estimated  by  Licht, 
in  metric  tons  of  3.204.622  pounds:  sugar  production  of  India, 
as  officially  estimated,  in  long  tons  of  2,240  pounds:  and  other 
data,  as  estimated  by  WiUett  and  Gray,  also  in  long  tons  of 
3.340  pounds. 

t  Not  estimated. 

X  Official  estimates  for  such  parts  of  India  as  return  agricul- 
tural statistics. 

The  beet-sugar  product  of  the  United  States  in 
1906  was,  approximately,  345,000,000  long  tons. 
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Tobacco  Hops 


Agriculture 


Country 

1900 

X904 

Per 

cent  of 
world 

(app.) 

States: 

inental 

Poufids 
8i4.34S.ooo 
6,000,000 

Pounds 
660.461,000 
*7, 000,000 

32 

0  Rico 

>tal  United  States 
in  North  America. 

820.345.000 

667,461,000 

3a 

^nada 

•{11,267.000 

554.400,000 

20,599.000 

55.000.000 

{11,035.000 
|45. 748,000 
*25, 000,000 
'55.000,000 

2 

, 

X 

t 

3 

i-Hungary 

143.782.000 
153.609.000 

102,815,000 
*  174.000,000 

1 

ytaX  Europe 

485.727.000 

452,010,000 

22 

India* 

441.000.000 

92.918.000 

00.473.000 

535.100.000 

*66, 000,000 

441.000,000 

96,100,000 

1 106,075.000 

$33. 100,000 

(90,000,000 

22 

East  Indies 

4 

s 

line  Islands 

HI 

X 

4 

>tal  Asia 

725.491.000 

766,275,000 

37 

Dtal  Africa 

25.582.000 

21.487,000 

X 

Australia 

1,631,000 
14.000 

760,000 
58.000 

3tal  Oceania 

1,645.000 

818,000 

3tal 

2,201,193.000 

2,046.817.000 

rerage  production. 

nsus. 

timated  from  returns  for  census  year. 

lofficial  estimate. 

eluding  European  Turkey. 


WXNB 

following  table  shows  estimates  of  wine  production  in 
s  by  the  principal  wine-producing  countries  according 
French  publication  Moniteur  Vinicole,  and  is  for  the  year 


Country 

Gallons 

Percent 
of  world 
product 
(apptox- 
imate) 

2       

935.223.510 

898,178.000 

396.255.000 

157.806.625 

124.159.900 

92.459.S00 

73.967.600 

60.759. 100 

SS.475.700 

55.475. 700 

52.834.000 

50.192.300 

44.908.900 

34.342.100 

34.342.100 

26.417.000 

15.850.200 

11.887.650 

7.264,675 

6,604,250 

6,604.250 

sx.363t66i 

30 

28 

12 

a 

a 

jal 

V  and  Cvorus 

irv                              

fin         r      .      ■      .      ■      .      ■ 

iny 

1  states 

xiia 

tine  Reoublic                  

Tland                     

ilia          

otal 

3.x6a.37x.72X 

Country 

190X 

X905 

Percent 
of  world 

crop 
(approx- 
imate) 

United  States 

Pounds 
38.800.000 

Pounds 
51,200,000 

ao 

Austria-Hungary 

Belgitun 

.  33,426.000 

9.149.000 

7.056,000 

27.S99.000 

137.000 

xx,ooo.oob 

72,731.000 

40.005,000 
*  1 1.000.000 
*6.8oo.ooo 
64,500.000 
1 125.000 
14.500.000 
77.946.000 

IS 

4 

3 

France 

24 

Netherlands 

Russia* 

6 

United  Kingdom 

30 

Total  Europe 

161,098,000 

214.876.000 

80 

Total  Australasia 

2,004.000 

2.194.000 

Totalt 

201,902.000 

268,270,000 

*  Unofficial  estimate, 
f  Average  production. 


T  Average  production. 

%  Excluding  Canada,  for  which  the  census  of  1901  shows  a 
production  during  the  preceding  year  of  1,001,203  potmds. 


Wool  (1904)* 


Country 

Pounds  . 

Percent 
of  world 
product 
(approx- 
imate) 

United  States 

291.783.032 
12,000,000 
10,000,000 

British  Provinces 

Mexico 

Total  North  America 

313.783.032 

12 

Central  America  and  West  Indies. . 

5.000,000 

Argentina , 

370,000.000 

1.500.000 

7.500.000 

96.000,000 

15.000,000 

20,000,000 

5 10,000,000 

14 

Brazil 

ChUe 

Uruguay 

Venezuela 

Other  South  America 

Total  South  America 

19 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland 

France 

133.124.762 
91,000,000 

102,600,000 
13,410,000 
49.590.000 
21,451.000 
64,300.000 

361,100,000 

8,200,000 

67.500.000 

14.000.000 

5 
3 

4 

Spain 

Port-Mgal 

Italy 

Austria-Hungary. .   .           .... 

Russia,  including  Poland 

14 

Sweden  and  Norway. . 

Turkey  and  Balkan  Peninsula 

Other  Europe 

Total  Europe 

926.275.762 

35 

Russia 

60.000.000 
46,000.000 
85,000.000 
33.000,000 
35.000,000 
15,000,000 

-     -  - 

Central  Asia 

British  India 

Asiatic  Turkey 

China 

Other  Asia 

Total  Asia 

274,000,000 

10 

Africa 

134.425.000 

5 

Australasia 

480,000.000 
50.000 

17 

Oceania 

Grand  total 

3.643.533.794 

♦  Prom  statistics  prepared  by  W.  J.  Battison  of  the  National 
Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers. 


Agriculture 
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Exports  op  Wool 


Country 

X900 

1903 

1904 

Algeria 

Pounds 

X3,33X.85X 

333,915,044 
335.733,863 

34,174.749 
27.671.036 

xo3,493,396 
33,x48,53i 
ao,X39,509 

140.706,486 
7.793.334 
30.775.906 
I3.794,48x 
34.938,800 
58,984.957 

120.434.000 

Pounds 
x6,689.439 

435.467.795 

324.563.030 
47.128.x85 
65.524.078 

1x7.425. 271 
33.326,503 
43,314.830 

iS5.i28,38x 
9.257.930 

Pounds 
31,5x9,3x5 

Argentina 

Australia  ■ ........ 

371.697,065 
395.130.835 

Belgium 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 

43,X06.333 

38.733.879 

130,  X  19.445 

India  (British) 

Netherlands 

New  Zealand 

Peru 

38.603,768 
33.033,573 
136,834,850 

9. OC  3.000 

30,071,056!     ♦35,137,754 

Spain 

35,096,103        38.808.38c 

Umtcd  Kingdom.. 
Urugxiay. ... 

35.950.300 
93,134,363 
165.342,000 

37.858.500 

t87. 153.504 
143.338.000 

Other  countries.  . . 

Total 

1.165,904.743 

1.585.309.043 

x.537.9 15.084 

Imports 


Belgium 

92.500.x70 
418.173.779 
346.368.073 
38,133,934 
39,046,676 
383,432,037 
103.583,505 

118,803.547 
523,833,300 
425.726,6x8 
49.996.876 
71.607,060 
351.928,151 
173.742,834 

xx6,47x,58o 

Prance 

465,475,496 

GermanyS 

Netherlands 

Russia 

4i3.78x,o76 

42.6x8.843 

ttS,tS4.43X 

United  Kingdom. . 
United  States 

344.758.631 
249.135.746 

*  Including  wool  combed,  carded,  and  dyed, 
t  Preliminary  figures  excluding  the  trade  over  the  Asiatic 
frontier  (excepting  the  Black  Sea  ports  of  the  Caucasus). 
t  Average  of  X900-3.  f  Not  including  free  ports. 

Silk* 


Country 

X900 

1904 

Percent 
of  world 
product 
(approx- 
imate) 

Western  Europe: 

Prance 

Italy. 

Spain                  

Pounds 

1,633.000 

xo,ooo,ooo 

x85,ooo 

690.000 

Pounds 

X, 3  78,000 

XO.803,000 

X  70,000 

694,000 

3 
34 

Austria-Hungary 

X 

Total 

X  3.498.000 

13.045,000 

29 

Levant  and  Central  Asia: 
Anatolia 

838,000 
993,000 
31.000 
X68.000 
X  10.000. 
772.000 

683.000 

X. 096.000 
X. 03  6, 000 
564.000 
337,000 
x43,ooo 
794.000 

939.000 

Syria  and  Cyprus 

Salonika  and  Adrianople. 
Balkan  Stat-As   

.. 

Greece  and  Crete 

Caucasus 

Persia  and  Turkestan  (ex- 
ports)   

Total 

3.894.000 

4.909.000 

XI 

Far  East: 
China — 
Exports  from  Shanghai . 
Exports  from  Canton. . . 

E^cports  from  Yokohama 
British  India — 
Exports  from  Calcutta. . 

xo,X99,ooo 
4.433.000 

9,094,000 

617.000 

9.393.000 
4,705.000 

X  3.846.000 

397.000 

'    31 

38 

Total 

Grand  total    . . . 

24.332.000 

27.341.000 

40.724.000 

45.195.000 

•• 

Country 

>,o6 

190 1 

Great  Britain 

50,000,000 

35. 500.000 

34,781.000 

5,300.000 

46  100  000 

Continent 

33.350.000 
30.870  000 

United  States 

East  Indies 

5,007,000 

Total 

X  15.48  X. 000 

ios.637.000 

Cotton 
[Bales  of  500  pounds,  gross  weight,  or  478  pounds  of  lint,  net] 


Country 

1900 

1904 

Per 
cent  of 
worid 
crop 
(app.) 

Total  United  States  (includ- 
ing the  Philippine  Islands). 

BaUs 

XO,X39,I25 

BaUs 
13.444.946 

67 

United  States: 
Continental* 

XO,X33,037 

13.438.013 
836 

67 

Porto  Ricof 

Total  United  States   (in 
North  America) 

XO,X33,037 

13.438.848 

67 

Mexico 

xoo,527 

1 1 19,000 

Total  North  America. . . . 

10,330,168 

13.565.992 

68 

Brazill . 

309,000 
358.300 

165.000 
316.304 

Total  South  America 

I 

Total  Europe 

X7.20X 

17,125 

British  Indian 

3,363,467 

559 

1.193,000 

3,369 

14,274 

5,015 

28,3x7 

32.000 

633!o65 

2,837,166 

371 

X,  193,000 

x,xi8 

Sxx,ooo 

x4,ooo 

16,363 

32,000 

6,098 

579.000 

14 

Ceylont 

China. I. ..;:.. :::::::: 

5 

Cyprus 

Dutch  East  Indiesf 

French  Indo-Chinat 

Japan 

Persia 

Philippine  Islands 

Asiatic  Russia 

3 

Tftt4^1  Airfft,  , ,. 

4,238,964 

4.752,015 

24 

Egypt 

1. 134.633 
i,i48,8ix 

1,316,3x3 
x,346,i36 

6 

Total  Africa 

5 

Oceania 

347 

137 

Grand  total 

15.893.591 

19.897.S99 

♦"Linters,"  a  by-product,  not  included;  quantity  of 
"linters"  produced  as  follows:  150,105  bales  in  X900,  173.667 
bales  in  1901,  30^,354  bales  in  X902,  303,437  bales  in  1903, 
and  353.077  bales  in  1904. 

i  Exports. 
Average  production. 
Estimated  from  exports  and  an  assumed  annual  home 
consumption  of  approximately  50,000,000  potmds. 
II  Exporte  and  inill  consumption. 


Imports 


Country 


*  Estimate  of  the  Silk  Manufacturers'  Association  of  Lyons. 
Cotton  Spindlbs  in  Operation 


Austria-Hungary.. 

Belgium 

Canada 

France 

Germany.* 

Italy 

JfP»n 

Mexico 

Netherlands 

Russia 

Spain 

Sweden 

United  Kingdom.. . 

United  States 

Other  countries 

Total 


Bales 
557.548 
X  60, 699 
xo3,646 
89  X, 960 
1.653.606 
565.866 
70  X,  760 

43.461 
193.724 
777.353 
305.325 

78.727 
3.231.087 

97.555 
305 .600 


9,666.917 


BaUs 

688,041 

246.879 

101,800 

1,167.740 

1.992.090 

711.03s 

816,657 

64,680 

199.729 

x,o6x.833 

368,653 

83.194 

3,113,890 

X02.177 

343,200 


t0.961.s87 


1904 


BaUs 
700.062 
186.338 
X  18.583 
967,710 

3,083.693 

713.733 

733.849 

84.025 

203.091 

t907.osi 

325.157 

80.325 

3.559.028 
126.587 
347.600 


11.035.723 


♦  Not  including  the  free  ports. 

t  Preliminary  figures  excluding  the  trade  over  the  Asiatic 
frontier  (excepting  the  Black  Sea  ports  of  the  Caucasus). 


(See  "General  Note" 
Wheat.") 
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Cotton  Consumption  op  thb  World* 


Africiiltim 


Consumption,  Balbs.  500  Pounds 


1888-89... 
1889-90. . . 
1890-91... 
1891-99... 
i89a-93... 
1893-94... 
1894-95... 
1895-96... 
1896-97... 

1897-98 •• 
1898-99. . . 
1899-1900 

1900-1 

190 i-a 

1909-3 

1903-4 

X904-5 

X905-6 


Great 
Britain 


3.0x6,000 
3.397.000 
3.384.000 
3,181,000 
9.866,000 
3.233.000 
3,950.000 
3.976.000 
3.994.000 
3.433.000 
3.519.000 
3.334.000 
3,969.000 
3.253.000 
3.185.000 
3.017.000 
3.690.000 
3.771,000 


Continent 


3.356.000 
3.432.000 
3,631.000 
3.640,000 
3.699,000 
3.848,000 
4.030.000 
4.160.000 
4.368.000 
4.698.000 
4.784.000 
4.576.000 
4.576.000 
4.836,000 
5.148,000 
5,148,000 
5,148.000 
5.959,000 


United 
States 


3.148,000 
3.185.000 
3.367.000 
3.576,000 
3.551.000 
9,964,000 
a.743.000 
3,572.000 
3.738.000 
3.969,000 
3.553.000 
3,856,000 
3.727.000 
4.037.000 
4.015.000 
3,909,000 
4,310,000 
4,736,000 


India 


697.000 

791,000 

934,000 

9x4.000 

918.000 

959.000 

1.074.000 

X,  105 .000 

X, 004,000 

X,  14 1,000 

1.3 14.000 

X.  139.000 

X, 060,000 

1,384,000 

1,364,000 

1,368,000 

x.474.000 

x,5oo,ooo 


Total 
Worid 


9.367.000 
9.795,000 
xo.5xx.0oo 
xo.s  86.000 

XO,433,000 
XO.OOI.OOO 

X  1,543,000 
X  1,605 .000 
X  1.880.000 
19,888.000 
x4.015.000 
13.773.000 
13.416,000 
14.415.000 
14.478,000 

X4,3ii,ooo 

15.542,000 
16,999,000 


*  From  the  World  Almanac,  1907. 


LivB  Stock 


Country 


Total    United    States    (including    Hawaii    and 
Philippine  Islands) 

United  States: 
Continental — 

On  farms 

Not  on  farms 

Alaska 

Porto  Rico 


Total  United  States  (in  North  America) 


Canada 

Mexico 

North  America. 
South  America. 


Austria-Hungary. 

Belgium 

Bulgaria 

Denmark 

Faroe  Islands 

Finland 

France 

Germany 

Gibraltar 

Greece 

Iceland 

Italy. 


Cattle 


Total 


68.968.654 


66.861,599 

1,616,499 

18 

360.995 


68,738.187 


5. 947.5 12 

5.142.457 

83.945.546 

66.679,376 


J7.533.876 

1.789,990 

1.596.967 

z. 840,466 

3.950 

1.417,503 

14,136.869 

»9.33 1.568 


Luxemburg 

Malta 

Montenegro 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Portuffd 

Rumania 

Russia  (Europe) . . . 

Servia 

Spain 

Switzertand 

Turkey  and  Crete . 
United  Kingdom . . 


406.744 

26.539 

5.000.000 

94.849 

7.851 

60,000 

1.690,463 

S  $0.30 1 
17*000 
2,545.051 
39^53,556 
956.661 

3X>75.I42 
2.545.583 

1.340.375 

f  x>oo«ooo 
11,674^096 


Total  Etxrope X78. 386,830 


British  In<fia I  86.5 17. 184 

Japanese  Empire '  1.398.663 

Asia f06.630.174 

Africa 8,630X>o6 

Austrafia 7*850.520 

New  Zealand •  i  73**850 

9786.506 


Total. 


403*958^^ 


Milch 
cows 


19.793.866 

973.033 

13 

73.372 


30.840.984 


873.794 
•  1.089.073 


♦  1,052.564 

•  7.438.464 
•  10.456,137 


•  90,000 
^973X»98 
•689.563 


380,720 
170.399 


*  1.763,176 
•  739.922 

*fOO,000 
4,2jf,9l7 


*95.4<9329 


i.55f'2^ 

498.241 


Horses 


91,871.981 


18,718.578 
2.936.881 

58.664 


31,714,138 


1.522,993 

859.217 

24.596.012 

5.90S.597 


4.264,571 

245.781 

494.557 

486,935 

639 

316,600 

3. '38.507 

4,267.403 

450 

159.068 

46,475 

741.739 

19.557 

3.475 

3.000 

295.277 

'72,999 
90.000 

864.324 
24.323.294 
184,849 
498,157 
546,043 
194,896 
600,000 
3,116.798 

44.006,987 

1,423.072  I 

».390X>54   ' 
If  .067. 766 

8634^76 
1.595.256 

3 14.322 
f,y38330 


Sheep 


51,001,809 


50,631.619 
231,301 


6.363 


50,869,383 


2,777.980 

3,494,430 

57.312,650 

95.851,319 


13.974.428 

235.722 

7.01S.385 

876,830 

9».034 

919.333 

17.800,965 

7.907.173 


4.568.158 

486.347 

6,900,000 

19.689 

18.529 

400.000 

606.785 

998319 

3,064,100 

5. 6$  5. 444 

59.665,801 

3.061.759 

13.095.519 

1.105.903 

219,438 

10,000,000 

29,076.738 


Swine 


55.174.579 


52.109,847 

1.818.1x4 

10 

66,180 


53.987.151 


2,665,956 

616,139 

57,93 1.756 

4,881.715 


12.675,239 

1,154,721 

367.501 

1^56,699 

15 

213J67 

x8^9o!666 


1,800,000 

109.355 

5,078 

8,000 

861,840 

165,348 

1,300.000 

1.709,905 

12.975,731 

959580 

796.572 
555,261 


187.693,899 

21.577.896 

2.769 

91,6134^4 

27.6934^36 

6$i(99X»l8 

18.980,806 

84,216.468 


3,601.665 
68.109.589 


88,36«,f68        544-382,049 


1  168.379 
34(42,740 
1,170^48 
1,063,703 
355.320 
i.330«659 

137.259  907 


»Ca»B. 


Aladyin 

Amana  Commuiiity 
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ALADYIN,  ALEXIS:  Political  leader  of  the 
Riissian  peasant  party,  "the  Group  of  Toil,"  in 
the  first  Russian  Duma.  Bom  in  1873  of  ex- 
tremely poor  peasant  parents,  he  worked  in  the 
fields  and  attended  local  schools  till  he  decided 
to  become  a  physician,  when  he  worked  his  way 
into  the  University  of  Kazan.  He  remained 
there  three  years,  but  was  finally  expelled  be- 
cause of  doubtful  propensities  and  free  speech. 
He  went  at  once  to  the  outskirts  of  Kazan  and 
labored  among  the  workmen,  organizing  trade- 
unions.  Arrested  in  1895  ^^  was  Uberated  on 
$500  bail  pending  the  delivery  of  the  verdict;  but 
on  learning  that  he  was  to  be  sentenced  to  four 
years  of  solitary  confinement  and  eight  of  exile  in 
Archangel,  he  managed  to  cross  the  frontier,  and 
lived  a  precarious  life  in  Brussels,  Paris,  and  Lon- 
don, acquiring  many  languages  and  much  infor- 
mation. He  lectured  for  a  while  at  Toynbee  Hall. 
Upon  the  issuance  of  the  manifesto  of  October, 
1905,  however,  Aladyin  returned  to  Russia  via 
Finland.  Taking  part  in  a  strike  in  St.  Peters- 
burg, he  had  to  leave  and  went  to  Sembersk 
where  he  found  his  family.  He  was  obliged  to 
leave  this  place,  but  was,  nevertheless,  elected  by 
the  villagers  to  the  Duma.  He  immediately 
formed  all  the  peasant  and  labor  deputies  into  a 

garty  of  which  he  became  the  effective  leader, 
lis  economic  ideas  are  those  of  an  opportunist 
socialism  adapted  to  Russian  conditions. 

ALASICA:  A  territory  of  the  United  States, 
bought  from  Russia  in  1867.  It  has  an  area  of 
590,889  sq.  m.  Of  the  368,103,680  acres  of  land, 
367,983  are  tmappropriated  and  tmreserved.  The 
population,  in  1900  was  63,592,  of  whom  30,507 
were  whites  (27,307  males);  29,536  natives  (In- 
dians, Eskimos,  Aleuts,  etc.);  3,116  Chinese.  It 
has  probably  decreased  since  then.  The  town  of 
Nome  had  12,468  inhabitants;  Skagway,  3,117; 
Juneau,  1,864;  Sitka,  the  seat  of  administra- 
tion, 1,396.  Alaska  has  neither  legislature  nor 
constitution,  but  is  governed  by  Congress  and 
administered  by  a  governor  and  other  officials  ap- 
pointed by  the  president.  There  are  three  judi- 
cial districts  and  three  courts.  Education  is 
directed  by  an  agent  of  the  U.S.  Commissioner  of 
Education.  In  1903  there  were  47  public  schools 
with  2,108  pupils.  Numerous  missions  carry  on 
educational  as  well  as  religious  work. 

The  chief  industries  are  seal  and  salmon  fish- 
eries and  mining.  The  gold  produced  in  1904 
was  valued  at  $9,160,500;  the  silver  at  $256,900. 
Gold  is  found  mainly  in  southeast  Alaska  (low 
grade),  at  Cape  Nome,  and  on  the  Yukon  River. 
The  seal  fisheries  of  the  Pribilof  or  Seal  Islands 
are  leased  to  an  American  company  under  re- 
strictions. The  number  of  skins  shipped  from 
these  islands  in  1904  was  14,368.  Besides  this 
there  is  pelagic  seal-hxmtin^  off  the  northwest 
coast  and  in  the  Bering  Strait  by  Canadians  and 
Indians  who  caught  12,791  seals  in  1903.  But 
this  industry  is  in  danger  of  being  exhausted. 
The  annual  catch  of  the  salmon  fisheries  is  valued 
at  over  $8,000,000.  There  are  thirty  companies 
with  thirty-five  canning  and  twelve  salting  plants. 
Agriculture  is  possible  in  some  parts  of  the  terri- 
tory during  the  brief  summer,  but  is  little  de- 
veloped. The  U.  S.  government  has  made  some 
experiments  along  that  line.  The  exports  to  the 
U  S.  in  1904  (besides  gold)  were  valued  at  $10,- 
698,694,  and  to  Canada  $1,001,990.  The  imports 
from  the  U.  S.  amounted  to  $11,227,698,  and 
from   Canada   $1,034,401.     There  is   a  railway 


from  Skagway  (near  Sitka)  toward  the  Yukon, 
of  a  total  length  of  1 1 2  miles.  There  are  seventy- 
five  post-offices,  and  telegraphic  connection  with 
the  U.S.  and  Canada.  Labor  conditions  are  so 
tmcertain  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  state  them 
briefly.  There  has  been  claim  jumping"  and 
trouble  over  mining-laws. 

ALBRECHT:  An  early  commxmist  and  so- 
called  "prophet,"  who,  with  Weitling,  spread 
through  Germany  the  gospel  of  commimism.  On 
account  of  his  utterances  he  was  put  in  prison  for 
six  years,  where  his  only  reading  was  the  Bible ; 
but  in  1 84 1  he  escaped  to  Switzerland.  Thence- 
forward he  devoted  himself  to  preaching,  often  in 
Old  Testament  prophetic  language,  the  gospel  of 
Bible  commimism.  He  wrote  numerous  tracts, 
among  others:  "  Die  Wiederherstellimg  des  Reich- 
es  Zion"  ("The  Restoration  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Zion") ;  "  Das  baldige  Wiedersehen  am  Alter  der 
Freiheit";  '*  Heraustorderung  der  Priesterwelt," 
etc. 

ALBRECHT,  THEODOR  C:  German  privy 
councilor;  chief  of  the  Imperial  Geodetic  Insti- 
tute; bom  in  Dresden,  Aug.  ^o,  1843;  studied 
at  the  technical  high  school  of  Dresden,  and  at 
the  imiversities  of  Berlin  and  Leipsic  (Ph.D., 
1868).  In  1875  he  received  the  title  of  professor, 
and  in  1898  was  appointed  privy  coxmcilor.  He 
is  an  authority  on  housing,  settlements,  and 
kindred  questions  in  Germany,  and  is  the  author 
of  various  scientific  works.  Address:  Burggra- 
fenstrasse  25,  Potsdam,  Germany. 

ALCOHOL:  See  Liquor,  Consumption  op. 

ALDEN,  PERCY:  British  social  reformer,  au- 
thor; and  Member  of  Parliament;  bom  in  Oxford, 
1865 ;  educated  at  Baliol  College,  Oxford.  He  was 
warden  of  the  Mansfield  House  University  Settle- 
ment from  1 89 1  to  1 90 1,  being  elected  honorary 
warden  upon  his  retirement.  From  1892  to  190 1 
he  was  cotmcilor  of  the  borough  of  West  Ham,  and 
in  1898  officiated  as  deputy  mayor.  Mr.  Alden 
has  lectured  on  social  and  labor  problems  in  the 
United  States,  New  Zealand,  and  Australia.  He 
was  cooptated  a  member  of  the  London  School 
Board  in  1^03;  and  he  is  a  member  also  of  the 
Fabian  Society.  In  1906  he  was  elected  to  Par- 
Uament  as  a  "Liberal,"  tho  in  favor  of  most  of  the 
measures  adopted  by  labor  and  evolutionary 
socialists;  and  he  is  prepared  to  work  with  any 
man  proceeding  in  the  right  direction.  The  social 
problem  has  become  the  deep  abiding  interest  in 
nis  life.  Author  of  "The  Unemployed:  A  Na- 
tional Question."  Address:  i  Wobum  Square, 
W.  C.  London,  England. 

ALLAN,  WILLIAM:  Labor  organizer;  bom  in 
Ulster,  Ireland,  18 13.  His  father  removing  to 
Glasgow,  William  became  a  piecer  in  a  cotton 
factory  there,  and  later  was  apprenticed  to  an 
engineering  firm  in  that  city.  In  1835  he  began 
working  as  a  journeyman  engineer  at  Liverpool. 
He  became  the  general  secretary  of  his  tmion  in 
1847,  and  retained  this  office  even  after  the  soci- 
ety was  merged  in  the  Amalgamated  Society  of 
Engineers,  being  reelected  annually  for  more  than 
twenty  years.  William  Allan  was  the  originator 
of  the  **new  unionism"  of  his  time.  Remarkable 
for  executive  ability,  he  built  up,  out  of  the  frag- 
ments of  organization  in  the  engineering  trade,  a 
great  national  society.     He  died  in  1874. 
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ALLEMANE,  JEAN:  French  Socialist;  com- 
positor; fotmder  of  the  Cooperative  Printing  As- 
sociation; editor  of  Le  Parti  Ouvrier;  bom  1843. 
He  was  arrested  as  a  commtmist  in  187 1  and 
suffered  penal  imprisonment  eight  and  one  half 
years,  bemg  released  by  amnesty  in  1880.  He 
has  been  an  active  Socialist  leader  ever  since. 

ALLEN,   CHARLES   GRANT   BLAIRFINDIE: 

Novelist;  bom  in  Kingston,  Canada,  1848;  was 
graduated  from  Merton  College,  Oxford;  taught  in 
Jamaica.  He  was  the  author  of  popular  scien- 
tific works  on  evolution.  His  first  novel  was 
"Philistia"  (1884).  Allen  became  a  Socialist, 
and  introduced  many  radical  views  into  his  novels : 
"The  Woman  Who  Did"  (1895),  and  "A  Bride 
from  the  Desert"  (1896).  He  died  in  London  in 
1899. 

ALMSHOUSES:     See  Poorhouses. 

ALTGELD,  JOHN  P.:  Govemor  of  Illinois; 
bom  in  Prussia,  1848,  but  early  emigrated  to  the 
United  States  with  his  parents,  who  settled  on  a 
farm  near  Mansfield,  O.  He  attended  the  district 
school,  but  at  the  Si^e  of  sixteen  enlisted  and  par- 
ticipated in  the  closing  campaign  of  the  Civil  War. 
The  next  few  years  he  spent  in  teaching,  studying, 
and  working  as  a  farm-hand.  He  read  law  in 
St.  Louis  and  then  opened  an  office  in  Savannah, 
Mo.  In  1874  he  was  elected  prosecuting  at- 
torney of  Andrew  Coimty,  but  in  October,  1875, 
he  removed  to  Chicago.  In  1884  he  ran  for  Con- 
gress on  the  Democratic  ticket,  but  was  defeated. 
In  1886  he  was  nominated  for  Superior  Judge  of 
Cook  County,  which  at  that  time  gave  a  Republi- 
can majority  of  about  12,000,  and  was  elected  by 
a  large  majority,  the  laboring  men  being  especially 
active  in  his  interests.  He  was  on  the  bench 
nearly  five  years,  being  Chief  Justice  of  the  Su- 
perior Court  for  one  year.  A  multiplicity  of 
private  interests  compelled  him  to  resign  this 
position  in  August,  1891.  He  became  wealthy 
principally  by  tne  buying  and  selling  of  real  estate 
in  Chicago  and  investments  in  street-railways. 
He  designed  and  built  a  number  of  the  finest 
business  blocks  in  Chicago.  He  was  nominated 
for  Govemor  of  Illinois  in  the  Democratic  Con- 
vention of  1892,  and  was  triumphantly  elected, 
to  the  surprize  of  even  his  own  party.  For 
over  thirty  years  Illinois  had  been  considered 
safe  for  a  Republican  pltirality  of  25,000  to 
50,000. 

Altgeld  gained  the  hostility  of  many  of  the 
wealthy  classes  through  his  pardoning,  on  Jime, 
1803,  of  the  so-called  Chicago  Anarchists. 
Whether  right  or  wrong,  there  was  no  question 
among  those  who  knew  him  that  Grovemor  Alt- 
geld  acted  from  conscientious  principles  and  con- 
trary to  his  political  interests.  In  the  great 
Pulunan  strike  of  1894  he  publicly  addrest 
President  Cleveland,  protesting  against  the  send- 
ing of  United  States  troops  to  keep  the  peace  in 
Illmois  when  not  requested  to  do  so  by  the 
Govemor,  he  believing  that  Illinois  was  abun- 
dantly able  to  protect  her  own  citizens,  and  assert- 
ing that  such  action  on  the  part  of  the  Federal 
Government  overrode  the  Constitution,  and  set 
up  what  might  easily  lead  to  a  military  absolu- 
tism. In  politics  a  Democrat,  Altgeld  became 
in  his  views  increasingly  radical,  and  he  took 
active  part  in  various  radical  political  movements. 
He  died  March  12,  1902. 


ALTRUISM:  A  term  used  in  sociology  and 
philosophy  to  denote  the  benevolent  instincts 
and  emotions  in  general,  or  action  prompted  by 
them;  and  more  specifically  used  of  that  theory 
of  life  which  would  make  the  living  for  others 
the  central  thought  of  life  and  the  essence  of  re- 
ligion. It  was  first  employed  by  Comte,  but  has 
passed  into  general  use.     Herbert  Spencer  says: 

If  we  define  altruism  as  being  all  action,  which, 
in  the  normal  course  of  things,  benefits  others 
instead  of  benefiting  self,  then  from  the  dawn 
of  life  altruism  has  been  no  less  essential  than 
egoism."     (See  Individualism;  Socialism.) 

ALTRUIST  COMMUNITY:  A  small  attempt  at 
community  life,  with  office  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.  It 
was  first  organized  in  1868  in  Jasper  County,  Mo., 
with  ten  members.  Unable  to  meet  its  payments 
for  land,  it  has  made  various  other  attempts,  and 
now  owns  eight  and  a  half  acres  near  Sulphtir 
Springs,  and  is  engaging  in  the  poultry  and  gar- 
dening business.  It  has  also  a  headquarters  in 
St.  Louis,  where  it  publishes  a  monthly.  The 
Altruist,  and  a  book  0/424  pages  containing  a  full 
explanation  of  its  principles  and  organization. 
From  the  beginning  Mr.  A.  Longley  has  been 
the  organizer  and  head.  Address:  27 11  Franklin 
Avenue,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

AMALGAMATED  ASSOCIATION  OF  IRON, 
STEEL,  AND  TIN  WORKERS,  THE:  An  im- 
portant trade-tmion  of  the  United  States;  organ- 
ized in  Pittsburg,  1878,  by  the  amalgamation  of 
the  United  Sons  of  Vulcan  (organized  1858),  the 
Associated  Brotherhood  of  Iron  and  Steel  Heaters. 
Rollers,  and  Roughers  of  the  United  States 
(organized  1872),  and  the  Iron  and  Steel  Roll 
Hands  Union  (organized  1873).  Joseph  Bishop 
was  the  first  president  of  the  association,  but 
John  Jarrett,  who  was  elected  in  1880  and  served 
till  1883,  was  largely  instrumental  in  shaping  it. 
In  1 88 1  the  association  took  a  prominent  part  in 
the  formation  of  the  American  Federation  op 
Labor;  but  in  the  follow;ing  year  it  left  the  lat- 
ter because  of  the  dropping  by  the  federation  of 
its  plank  favoring  protection.  The  association 
has  always  been  a  fighting  organization  and  has 
had  numerous  strikes,  notably  the  great  Home- 
stead Strike.  The  association  has  opposed 
arbitration  by  third  parties,  but  has  been  a  leader 
in  developing  a  sliding  scale  and  other  agree- 
ments witn  employers.  The  first  sliding  scale  in 
the  United  States  was  formed  by  conference 
between  the  employers  and  the  United  Sons  of 
Vulcan  in  1865;  and  wage  agreements  with 
employers  have  been  characteristic  of  the  asso- 
ciation; tho  it  has  also  had,  mainly  at  the  times 
of  renewal  of  agreements,  severe  industrial 
struggles,  strikes,  and  lockouts.  At  the  annual 
meetings  the  president  generally  appoints  a  com- 
mittee of  fortv  members  which  meet  the  commit- 
tees of  manufacturers  in  coniimction  with  whom 
it  fixes  the  rate  of  wages.  The  average  monthly 
membership  of  the  association  in  1905  was 
reported  as  about  10,000. 

Rbfbrbncbs:    Report  of  the  U.  S.  Industrial  Commission, 
vol.  xvii.  (1901),  pp.  2 1  a,  339-345. 

AMANA  COMMUNITY:  A  German  religious 
conununity  in  Iowa,  reached  at  the  station  of 
Homestead,  on  the  Chicago  and  Rock  Island 
Railroad.  The  community  numbers  some  1,800 
souls,  owns  about  25,000  acres,  is  rated  at  over 
$1,000,000  in  capital,  and  is  in  every  way  an 
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economic  and  industrial  success.  Mainly  agri- 
ctiltural,  it  has  herds  of  blooded  cattle,  sheep, 
hogs,  and  a  large  number  of  fine  horses.  It  also 
does  a  growing  manufacturing  business.  The 
two  largest  woolen  mills  in  Iowa  are  owned  and 
operated  by  the  community.  The  famous  colony 
blue  prints  are  made  here ;  80  pieces  of  these,  con- 
tain i^ng  45  yards  each,  are  turned  out  in  a  day. 
The  community  has»  moreover,  two  large  flour- 
ing mills,  with  full  roller  process  and  elevators, 
manufacturing  pearl  barky  and  hominy.  There 
are  three  machine-shops  where  the  machinery 
used  by  the  community  is  repaired.  Besides  these 
there  are  dye-shops,  blacksmith  shops,  sawmills, 
a  printing-office,  and  other  lesser  industries. 
Their  business  is  growing,  because  their  patrons 
are  well  treated.  Their  goods  are  honest  goods, 
the  Amana  brand  telling  its  own  story. 

The  community  lives  in  eight  villages^  two  or 
three  miles  apart,  Amana  being  the  center,  and 
Homestead  the  most  important  railroad  office. 

Each    village    has    its    own    doctor, 

OrimiLluUoE  ^'i^'^^^^  post-office,  store,  hotel,  and 

*  place  of  meeting.     The  government 

of  the  community  is  vested  in  a  pres- 
ident— ^now  Dr.  Jacob  Winzenried — ^and  a  board 
of  thirteen  directors,  elected  annualljr  b^  the 
community.  Family  life  is  preserved  inviolate, 
each  family  living  alone,  except  where  two  or 
three  prefer  to  Uvc  in  the  same  house.  They 
come  together,  however,  for  common  meals  in 
little  boarding-houses,  one  for  every  thirty  to 
forty  persons.  The  fare  is  simple,  but  abundant 
and  healthy.  The  houses  are  pleasant  and  home- 
like, tho  impainted,  being  covered  in  summer 
with  vines  and  surrounded  bylittlc  flower  gardens. 
The  communism  is  absolute,  all  the  necessities 
of  life  being  provided  freely  for  all,  and  the  indus- 
tries Ijeing  operated  for  the  et^ual  adv^antage  of 
all  The  life  is  simple  and  rjuict,  there  being  few 
amusements  and  little  variety;  national  holidays 
and  memorial  days,  however,  are  observed.     The 

community     is     very     religious.     A 
jif^iigr       prayer-meeting  is  hefd  in  each  village 

every  night  of  the  week,  where  the 

men  sit  on  one  side  and  the  women 
on  the  other,  and  quietly  sing  their  German 
Lutheran  chants,  or  pray,  or  read  from  the  Bible 
or  the  books  of  their  prophets  or  leaders.  They 
call  their  communities  True  Inspiration  Congre- 
gations, and  believe  in  the  Trinity,  justification 
by  faith,  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  the  gradual 
purification  of  the  impenitent  by  fire,  the  com- 
munism of  all  saints  as  a  necessary  part  of  Chris- 
tianity. They  believe  that  an  era  of  inspiration 
began  in  the  eighteenth  century,  the  Holy  Ghost 
speaking  to  their  founder,  Erasmus  Gruber,  and 
other  "prophets,"  They  drink  wine  made  by 
their  own  labor,  formerly  brewing  the  be^t  beer  of 
the  state,  and  deriving  quite  a  profit  from  this, 
which  practise,  however,  they  quietly  ended  when 
Iowa  became  a  prohibition  state,  doing  this  out  of 
respect  to  the  lasv  and  the  opinions  of  their  neigh- 
bors. Wine,  however,  they  give  to  their  employ- 
ees in  harvest  time  as  freely  and  generously  as  to 
themselves.  The  life  being  so  simple  and  quiet, 
and  without  great  educational  advantages,  many 
of  the  young  people  leave,  and  are  allowed  to  do 
so,  but  often  are  glad  to  come  back  to  the  peace 

and  quiet  plenty  of  the  communal 

w^^^         home.     They  do  not  seek  new  mem- 

^     bers,  but  elect  to  membership  those 

who  come  and  after  trial  prove  them- 
selves of  the  right  spirit.    The  universal  language 


is  German.  The  beginning  of  the  sect  was  in 
Wurtemberg,  Germany,  where  it  was  founded  in  \ 
1 7 14  by  Erasmus  Gruber.  Later  Christian  Metz 
became  their  leader,  and  he  brought  them  to  the 
United  States  in  1843,  First  settling  in  Eben- 
ezer,  Erie  County,  N.  Y,,  they  moved  to  their 
present  site  in  1S55-64. 

Rbpbkencbs:  Cooptrative  CtmiMumii^s  in  tkv  UniUd  States, 
by  Rev.  A,  Kent:  BulUttn  of  United  States  Department  of 
Labor,  No.  35.  July.  1901. 


AMENDMENTS 

See  Constitution, 


TO     THE    CONSTITUTION 


AMERICA:  See  United  States,  etc. 

AMERICAN  ACADEMY  OF  POLITICAL  AND 
SOCIAL  SCIENCE,  THE:  An  academy  organized 
in  Philadelphia,  Dee.  14.  itlSg,  with  the  object  of 
furnishing  a  platform  for  the  discussion  of  the  va- 
rious problems  of  modem  hfe.  paying  particular 
attention  to  those  which  were  not  adequately  rep- 
resented in  the  work  of  other  learned  societies. 
The  academy  holds  four  scientific  sessions  each 
year,  in  addition  to  the  annual  meeting  of  two 
days'  duration,  which  is  held  in  April.  The  pro- 
ceedings of  the  academy  are  published  in  the 
form  of  a  bi-monthly  periodical  called  The  Annals 
of  the  Atnerkan  Acaaemy  of  Political  and  Social 
Sciejue. 

In  earlier  years  the  numbers  of  Ths  Annais  contained 
papers  upon  many  topics,  but  more  recently  the  policy  has 
iDcen  to  devotfi  each  number  to  some  special  topic.  Recent 
issues  have  been  devoted  to  such  subjects  as  City  Life  and 
Progfcss.  Child  Labor,  Philanthroi>y  and  PcnoloKV,  Insurance 
and  Commercial  Orgamzation,  and  Business  Mana^fement 
and  Finance.  From  time  to  time  monot^raphs  on  special 
topics  have  b««n  published  as  supplements.  Among  these 
may  be  mentioned  "  Housing  Conditions  in  Jersey  City,"* 
by  Miss  Mary  B.  Say  lea.  Bound  copies  of  the  varioits  num- 
bers arc  Bold  at  Si. 35  each. 

Any  person  interested  in  th©  general  purposes  of  the 
academy  may  become  a  member,  if  approved  by  the  council, 
by  paying  the  annual  memt»ersliip  fee  of  $5.00  or  a  life  fee  of 
Itoo.oo.  Life  members  are  exempt  from  annual  feca. 
Members  receive  ail  the  publications  of  the  academy  and  are 
entitled  to  submit  papers  and  communications  and  to  attend 
and  particioate  jti  all  scientific  meetinijs.  The  members 
(190*)  number  3,7 13*  of  whom  116  arc  life  members.  The 
list  embraces  a  Larse  number  of  the  prominent  thinkers  and 
writers  on  political,  economic,  and  social  topics  in  America, 
with  an  increasing  representation  ircm  Meicico,  South  Amer- 
ica, and  Europe. 

During  the  last  sixteen  years  more  than  500  of  the  more 
important  articles  appearing  in  7'he  Annals  have  been  re* 
printed  and  sold  at  low  price.  Among  these  may  be  men- 
tioned: "The  Development  of  Park  Systems  in  American 
Cities,'*  by  Andrew  W.  Crawford;  "  Principles  of  Reform  and 
Penal  Law."  by  Charlton  T.  Lewis;  ''  Recent  Tendencies  in 
American  Legislation,"  by  Samuel  j.  Barrows;  " yupcrvisiott 
of  Charities  in  New  York."  by  Robert  W.  Hebberd;  "World 
Currents  in  Charity,  Theory  and  Practice^"*  by  Charles  R. 
Henderson;  and  "The  Theory  of  Social  Forces/'  by  Prof* 
S.  N.  Patten. 

All  meetings  of  the  academy  are  held  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  the  active  executive  officers  are 
largely  connected  with  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania.  Secretary,  Carl  Kclsey,  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

AMERICAlf  ASSOCIATION  FOR  LABOR 
LEGISLATION,  THE:  Formed  igo6.  Objects: 
(i)  To  serve  as  the  American  branch  of  the 
International  Association  for  Labor  Legislation 
(q.v);  (2)  to  promote  the  imiformity  of  labor 
legislation  in  the  United  States;  (3)  to  encourage ^ 
the  study  of  labor  legislation. 

Dues:  $1.00  annually;  $3.00,  including  receipt 
of  the  monthly  bulletin  of  the  international  asso- 
ciation. President,  Prof.  R,  T.  Ely,  University  of 
Wisconsin.     Secretary,  A.  F*  Weber,  New  Vork  I 
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State  Department  of  Labor,  Albany,  N.  Y.  Ex- 
ecutive Committee,  president,  and  secretary,  ex- 
officio:  A.  J.  Bonlton,  H.  W.  Famam,  C.  P.  Neill, 
H.  R.  Seager,  and  C.  R.  Woodruff. 

AMERICAN     CIVIC     ASSOCIATION,     THE: 

Formed  Jime  lo,  1904,  by  the  amalgamation  of 
the  American  Park  and  Outdoor  Art  Association 
and  the  American  League  for  Civic  Improvement. 
Object :  civic  improvement.  It  represents  cooper- 
ation on  a  national  scale  for  the  promotion  of  a 
more  beautiftil  America  in  every  city,  village,  and 
hamlet  in  the  cotmtry.  It  serves  as  a  clearing- 
house for  improvement  work,  bringing  the  local 
workers  into  helpful  contact  with  one  another  and 
placing  the  experience  of  all  at  the  command  of 
each.  Members,  2,200.  Annual  meeting,  Octo- 
ber. Reports  and  pamphlets.  Annual  subscrip- 
tion, $3.00.  President,  J.  Horace  McFarland, 
Harrisburg,  Pa. ;  secretary,  Clinton  Rogers  Wood- 
ruff, 703  North  American  Building,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

AMERICAN  ECONOMIC  ASSOCIATION,  THE: 

Foimded  in  i88j  **for  the  encouragement  of 
economic  research  .  .  .  and  of  perfect  freedom 
of  discussion."  It  has  no  creed.  Persons  of  all 
shades  of  economic  opinion  are  found  among  its 
1,000  members,  and  widely  different  views  are 
given  a  hearing  at  its  annual  meetings  and  in  its 
publications. 

Every  member  receives  all  current  reports  and 
publications  of  the  association.  The  publica- 
tions, begtm  in  1886,  contain  nearly  a  htmdred 
of  the  most  important  economic  monographs  that 
have  been  published  by  American  students,  be- 
sides a  large  number  of  papers  and  discussions  by 
leading  experts  in  practical  and  in  academic  life. 
A  list  of  doctoral  dissertations  in  progress  in 
American  tmiversities  is  now  annually  prepared 
by  the  Publication  Committee.  Annual  dues, 
$3.00.  President,  Prof.  Jeremiah  W.  Jenks,  of 
Cornell  University.  Secretary,  Prof.  W.  M. 
Daniels,  Princeton,  N.J. 

AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  LABOR,  THE: 

Organized  (in  its  present  form),  1886.  Prior  to 
the  Civil  War,  and  even  till  1881,  national  trade- 
unions  in  the  United  States  multiplied  without 
any  corresponding  success  in  the  formation  of  en- 
during alliances. 

Labor  federations,  in  so  far  as  they  existed,  were  local  in 
character.  Thus,  the  General  Trades  Union  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  active  in  the  labor  field  as  early  as  1833,  was  a 
federation  composed  of  twenty-one  trade  societies  of  that 
city.  The  General  Trades  Union  of  Boston  was  organized  in 
1834  upon  the  same  genend  lines.  A  constitution  adopted 
at  the  convention  was  later  ratified  by  the  sixteen  local  unions 
in  the  federation.     Similar  unions  were   formed   in   other 

cities,   notably   Baltimore  and   Philadelphia. 

The  Industrial  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
Vg.w  which  met  in  New  York,  Oct.  12.  184s,  reprc- 
TTtrnt-niw  swits  a  ncarcr  approach  to  a  national  federa- 
'"■''»*y      tion  of  labor.     The   convention  was  called 

together  mainly  through  the  efforts  of  the 

New  England  Workingmen's  League  and  the 
National  Reform  Association  of  New  York,  elected  officers, 
and  adopted  a  declaration  of  orinciplcs.  The  second  Indus- 
trial Congress,  which  met  in  New  York,  Tune  10,  1847.  in- 
cluded representatives  from  the  states  of  New  York.  Massa- 
chusetts, Pennsylvania.  Delaware,  Illinois,  and  Kentucky. 

Little  was  attempted  and  less  achieved  in  labor  federation 
on  a  national  scale  between  1850  and  1864;  but  as  soon  as 
the  Civil  War  had  doaed,  interest  in  this  direction  rapidly 
develop<K!.  The  twelfth  annual  session  of  the  National 
Typographical  Union  in  1864  adopted  a  resolution  instructing 
the  delegates  present  to  recommend  to  the  local  tmions  of  the 
cities  and  towns  the  formation  of  central  federations  "for 
the  mutual  protection  and  support  of  the  worldngmen  of  all 
trades."    In  1865  twelve  men.  independently  of  any  trade- 


unions  to  which  they  belonged,  met  in  Louisville  for  the  pur- 
pose of  discussing  plans  to  further  the  interests  of  the  labor 
movement,  and  issued  a  call  for  a  general  convention  to  be 
held  in  Baltimore  the  following  year. 

On  the  a6th  of  March,  1866,  the  presidents  of  various 
national  trade-unions  met  in  New  York  City  and  decided  to 
hold  a  national  convention  in  Baltimore  during  the  month 
of  August.  This  was  supplemented  a  little  later  by  a  call 
addrest  to  the  worldngmen  of  the  United  States  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  eight-hour  working-day.  All  trade-unions  were 
invited  to  participate  in  the  coming  convention,  with  repre- 
sentation upon  the  basis  of  two  delegates  for  each  trades 
assembly  and  one  for  every  local  organization. 

On  Aug.  20,  x866.  the  National  Labor  Union,  the  name 

g*ven  to  the  new  organization,  met  in  Baltimore,  elected  a 
ill  set  of  officers,  and  adjourned  without  adopting  a  formal 
platform  or  making  anv  pirovision  for  raismg  revenue. 

The  National  Labor  Union  reassembled  in  1867  at  Chicago, 
and  again  in  1868  at  New  York,  displaying  considerable  vigor 
in  agitating  the  national  ei^ht-hour  law.  Other  important 
questions  discust  in  the  different  conventions  were  labor 
leases,  apprentices,  cooperation,  convict  labor,  public  lands, 
taxing  bonds,  national  banks,  mone^r,  and  political  organiza- 
tion. Altho  conventions  were  held  in  1869,  1870,  and  187 1. 
the  membership  steadily  dwindled  until  in  1872  a  final  effort 
to  revive  interest  resulted  in  the  nomination  of  an  independ- 
ent candidate  for  President  of  the  United  States.  Active 
participation  in  the  national  campaign  of  that  year  created 
internal  dissensions  which  hastened  the  downfall  of  the  or- 
ganization. 

In  response  to  a  call  sent  out  in  188  x .  delegates  from  various 
trade  and  labor  organizations  met  in  Pittsburg,  Nov.   15. 
x88x,  and  formed  the  Federation  of  Organized  Trades  ana 
Labor  Unions,  with  John  Jarrett.  president 
of  the  Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron  and 
A  Hational   S*®*^  Workers,  as  temporary  chairman.     The 
VMlumtimi    platform  of  the  federation  set  forth  the  objects 
xwinrauoii    Qf  ^jjg  organization  as  follows:  The  passage  of 
laws  in  state  legislatures  and  in  Congress  for 
the  incorporation  of  trade-unions  and  similar 
labor  organizations;  compulsory  education  of  children;  pro- 
hibition of  children  from  working  under  the  age  of  fourteen; 
uniform  apprentice  laws;  an  effective  national  eight-hour  law: 
restriction  of  the  "order"  or  "truck"  system;  a  mechanics 
lien  law;  repeal  of  all  conspiracy  laws  against  or^nized  labor; 
a  bureau  of  labor  statistics;  protection  to  American  industry; 
a  law  to  prevent  the  importation  of  foreign  laborers  under 
contract;  and  proper  representation  of  all  trades  and  labor 
organizations  in  law-making  bodies. 

For  several  years  after  1881  the  history  of  the 
general  federation  movement  in  the  United  States 
centers  largely  in  the  struggle  between  the 
Knights  of  Labor  and  the  trade  and  labor  unions, 
tuminff  mainly  on  the  question  of  the  autonomy 
of  each  trade.  Keen  rivalry  developed.  The 
most  prominent  leaders  of  the  two  parties  were 
Mr.  Powderly,  Grand  Master  Workman  of  the 
Knights  of  Labor,  and  Mr.  George  E.  McNeill. 
That  a  feeling  of  antagonism  was  present  from 
the  beginning  is  suggested  by  a  com- 

Stmffffle  ^^"ication  issued  by  the  federation 
wlti?       ^^  ^^®  trade-unions.     In  this  address 

Kniffhti     ^^®    federation     declared:       "Open 

^ivjij^  trade-tmions,  national  and  interna- 
tional, can  and  ought  to  work  side 
bv  side  with  the  Knights  of  Labor, 
and  this  would  be  the  case  were  it  not  for  men 
either  overzealous  or  ambitious  who  busy  them- 
selves in  attempting  the  destruction  of  existing 
tmions  to  serve  their  own  whims."  The  Cigar- 
Makers'  Journal  referred  to  the  federation  move- 
ment of  1881-82  as  in  "a  chaotic  state  pulled  and 
dragged  in  all  directions.  Some  advise  us,"  the 
article  continues,  "to  adopt  new  systems  of 
organizations  defying  practical  experience  and 
common  sense.  If  the  representatives  of  the 
bona-fide  trade-imions,  not  of  so-called  labor 
clubs,  are  true  to  their  mission,  they  will  make 
a  bold  stand  against  all  inferior  systems  of  organ- 
ization." 

The  year  1886  marks  an  important  period  in 
the  history  of  labor  federation.  Not  only  did 
the  Knights  of  Labor  in  that  year  reach  their 
greatest  numerical  strength,  but  at  the  same  time 
the  movement  toward  the   national   federation 
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of  trades  gained  new  vigor  in  the  transition  of 
the  Federation  of  Organized  Trades  and  Labor 
Unions  into  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 
The  Federation  of  Trades  and  Labor  Unions  as 
then  constituted  did  not  satisfy  the  more  ener- 
getic and  ambitious  among  the  labor  leaders  of  the 
time,  who  were  desirous  of  reaching  some  agree- 
ment with  the  Knights  of  Labor  whereby  the 
friction  between  that  organization  and  the  trade- 
unions  should  cease.  In  response  to  a  call  issued 
by  P.  J.  McGuire  (general  secretary  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners),  A. 
Strasser  (president  of  the  Cigar  Makers*  Union), 
P.  J,  Fitzpatrick  (president  of  the  Iron  Molders' 
International  Union),  Josiah  Deyer  (secretary  of 
the  Granite  Cutters'  International  Union),  and 
W.  H.  Foster  (secretary  of  the  Federation  of 
Trades  and  Labor  Unions) ,  a  trade-unions'  con- 
ference met  in  Philadelphia  on  May  17,  18S6,  and 
agreed  upon  certain  proposals  to  be  submitted 
to  the  special  session  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  Knights  of  Labor  soon  to  be  held  at  Cleveland, 
O.  Contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  tradt'-unionists, 
no  definite  action  on  "the  treaty"  was  taken  at 
the  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  a 
further  effort  to  arrive  at  a  permanent  under- 
standing with  the  Knights  of  Labor  was  made 
later  in  the  year. 

When  the*  General  Assembly  of  the  Knights  of 
Labor  assembled  at  Richmond  in  October,  1886, 
the  trade-union  officials  offered  a  further  protest 
against  the  attitude  of  the  Knights  toward  the 
unions,  and  asked  for  some  assurance  that  the 
trade-unions  thereafter  would  not  be  interfered 
with  by  the  organizers  of  the  order.  The  re- 
sponse of  the  General  AssemlUy  was  to  adopt  a 
resolution  compelling  all  employees  in  the  cigar 
trade,  w^ho  were  meml>ers  of  both  the  Knights 
of  Labor  and  the  Cigar  Makers'  International 
Union,  to  withdraw  from  the  union  or  leave  the 
order,  and  adjourned  without  making  further 
advances  toward  a  peaceful  settlement  of  the 
difficulties. 

Throughout  this  controversy  between  the 
Knights  and  the  trade-unions,  the  Federation  of 
Trades  had  exerted  its  influence  steadily  in  favor 
of  the  latter.  Accordingly,  when  the  represent- 
atives of  various  trade-unions  arranged  to  meet 
in  Columbus,  O.,  the  first  week  in  December, 
1886,  the  legislative  committee  of  the  federation 
decided  to  hold  its  annual  convention  at  the  same 
time  and  place  for  the  purpose  of  cooperating 
with  the  conference  of  the  trade-union  officials. 

The  two  conventions  met  on  Dec.  7  th  and  8th, 
respectively,  and  the  members  of  the  Federation 
of  Trades  and  Labor  Unions  attended  the  sessions 
of  the  trade-union  conference  in  a  body.  On  the 
third  day  of  the  conference,  the  committee  of  the 
whole  reported  to  the  federation  that  its  com- 
mittee had  attended  the  conference  and  that  all 
the  delegates  had  been  admitted  as 
Finftl  members  thereof.  The  legislative 
Ortranixa-  ^^nimittee  also  reported  that  the 
^-  trade-union   conference  had  formed 

a  new  organization  known  as  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  with 
a  constitution  designed  to  protect  the  interests  of 
trade-unions.  It  was  agreed  that  all  mone3's, 
papers,  and  effects  of  the  old  federation  should 
be  turned  over  to  the  officers  of  the  new  organiza- 
tion, and  that  all  per  capita  tax  due  the  old  fed- 
eration should  be  collected  by  the  new  federa- 
tion. From  this  time  the  Knights  of  Labor 
steadily  declined  in  membership  and  power  while 
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the  American  Federation  advanced  with  rapid 
strides.  At  the  present  time  (tQo;)  the  Knights 
play  an  inconsiderable  part  in  the  labor  movement, 
while  the  American  Federation  is  steadily  gaining 
in  influence.  The  conventions  of  1886,  1887.  and 
1 888  were  called  respectively  the  first,  second, 
and  third  convention  of  the  American  Federation ; 
but  by  order  of  the  convention  of  iS8q  the  origin 
of  the  federation  in  all  official  documents  is  dated 
from   1881. 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor,  upholding 
the  principle  of  trade  autonomy,  favors  the  local 
trade-union  composed  of  meralDcrs  following  a 
single  vocation,  and  attached  to  a  national  trade- 
union.  Where  the  local  union  is  not  affiliated 
with  a  national  organization,  it  receives  a  charter 
directly  from  the  American  Federation  and  be- 
comes known,  for  instance,  as  *'Ship  Carpenters' 
Union,  No.  6.976."  On  the  other  hand,  the 
organizers  of  the  federation  often  find  it  necessary 
to  form  into  one  local  union  workers  of  miscel- 
laneous crafts.  Hence  federal  labor-unions  exist 
in  those  localities  where  separate  trade-unions 
are  impracticable.  As  soon  as  a  suflicient 
number  of  a  craft  is  admitted ^  a  new  local  trade- 
union,  recruited  from  the  meml>ership  of  the 
mLxed  union,  is  formed.  This  trade  'Mocal"  in 
turn  joins  the  national  imion  of  its  craft  wherever 
possible.  According  to  the  report  for  November 
1906,  there  were  27.500  local  unions  and  759 
local  trade-  and  federal  labor-unions  directly  af- 
filiated with  the  national  federation. 

Local  federations,  commonly  known  as  central  labor- 
unions,  aim  to  erabracc  all  local  unions  in  a  given  area,  and 
at  this  same  time  to  maintain  the  strict  autonomy  of  each 
trade  or  industry.  Ahho  in  general,  representation,  raem- 
bershipf  etc..  arc  left  by  the  American  Federation  to  local 
reimlation,  the  national  constitution  provides  that  '*no 
central  hody  afRliated  with  the  American  Federation  shall 
reject  credentials  presented  by  a  duly  elected  or  appointed 
delcEatton  of  a  local  union,  chartered  by  a  national  or  inter- 
national union  having  affiliation  with  the  American  Fed- 
eration/' 

Next  in  gradation  to  the  local  federation  is  the  state  feder- 
ation of  representatives  from  the  various  labor  ornjani nations 
in  the  state.  State  branches  meet  annually  and  seek  to 
exercise  functions  analo^^us  to  those  carried  on  by  llie 
nationsd  federation  in  its  kirger  field  of  activity. 

As  a  fourth  form  of  organization,  the  American 
Federation    recognizes    as    its    most    important 
subdivision  the  national  union  of  workmen  en- 
gaged in  a  single  calling.     In  May,  1Q04.  there 
were  iiS  international  unions  having  complete 
jurisdiction  over  their  own  trades,  with  a  mem- 
bership     approximating      2,000,000 
Form  of      work-people  affiliated  with  the  Amer- 
CkTffAniza^     ican    Federation    of    Labor.     St  rue- 
don         turally;  the  most  important  feature 
of    the    national    federation    is    the 
representative      convention      which 
meets  in  annual  session.     The  constitution  pro- 
vides:      "The    basis    of    representation    in    the 
convention  shall  be:     From  national  and  inter- 
national unions,  for  less  than  4,000  members,  one 
delegate;  4,000  or  more,  two  delegates;  8,000  or 
more,  three  delegates;  t 6,000  or  more,  four  del- 
egates; and  so  on.     From  central  bodies,  state 
federations,  federal  labor-unions,  and  local  unions 
having  no  national  or  international  union,  one 
delegate." 

In  this  scheme  of  representation,  a  compfo«nise  has  been 
sought  between  equal  representation  and  proportional  rep- 
resentation. Proportional  representation  seemed  to  give  an 
unfair  advantage  to  the  larger  unions,  and.  on  the  other 
hand,  equal  representation  placed  undue  power  in  the  hands 
of  the  smaller  unions.  A  syutem  has  therefore  been  adopted 
by  which  a  part  of  the  membership  is  represented  according 
to  a  progressive  ratio,  and  the  other  piurt — many  of  whom 
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are  also  represented  through  their  respective  national  and 
international  unions — ^by  one  delegate  from  each  organization. 
Strict  adherence  to  this  progressive  ratio  avoids  the  chief 
defect  of  proportional  representation;  as  applied  by  the 
American  Federation,  however,  it  succeeds  in  keeping  the 
number  of  delegates  within  proper  limits  rather  than  in 
giving  each  union  a  measurable  weight  in  legislation.  The 
following  law,  adopted  in  1887.  neutralizes  any  restraint 
placed  on  the  strong  unions  by  progressive  representation: 
Questions  may  be  decided  by  division  or  a  show  of  hands, 
but  if  a  call  of  the  roll  is  demanded  by  one  tenth  of  the  dele- 
gates present,  each  delegate  shall  cast  one  iwte  for  every  one 
Hundred  members,  or  major  fraction  thereof,  he  represents, 
but  no  city  or  state  federation  shall  be  allowed  more  than 
one  vote."  Thus  the  power  is  retained  by  the  large  unions 
with  the  additional  consideration,  it  is  claimed,  of  harmftil 
centralization  in  the  hands  of  the  few.  Where  proportional 
representation  prevails,  it  is  difficult  Ito  unite  the  numerous 
delegates  for  common  action.  Under  the  American  Federa- 
tion^ plan  of  progressive  representation,  the  limited  niunber 
of  men  who  exercise  a  controlling  voice  based  on  the  total 
membership  of  their  respective  unions,  are  in  a  position  to 
form  a  combination  at  any  time  to  rule  the  convention. 

The  chief  administrative  body  of  the  American 
Federation  is  the  Executive  Council,  composed  of 
the  national  officers:  a  president,  eight  vice- 
presidents,  a  secretary,  and  a  treasurer.  The 
Executive  Council  supervises  the  work  and  de- 
cides questions  of  policy  between  conventions. 
The  most  important  single  official  is  the  president. 
He  is  elected  by  the  annual  convention  and  holds 
office  for  one  year.  Owing  to  the  voluntary 
nature  of  the  American  Federation,  its  executive 
head  has  comparatively  slight  official  power;  but 
as  the  recognized  leader  of  the  American  trade- 
imion  movement,  he  exerts  considerable  influence 
over  the  activities  of  national  and  international 
unions.  He  receives  a  fixt  annual  salary  of 
$3,000.  The  remaining  officers  are  paid  as 
follows:  the  secretary  and  the  treasurer,  an 
annual  salary  of  $2,500  and  $200  respectively; 
the  vice-presidents,  $4  per  day  and  expenses 
when  attending  coimcil  meetings. 

The  receipts  and  expendittires  of  the  American 
Federation  from  1881  to  1905  were  as  follows: 
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Receipts 

Expend- 
itures 
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Receipts 

Expend- 
itures 

188 1 

$174 

$136 

1894 

•  15.346 

•17.302 

1889 

i^S 

as2 

i»95 

13.751 

15.612 

1883 

690 

35a 

1896 

16,390 

15,452 

1884 

357 

543 

1897 

18,639 

19. I 13 

1885 

584 

450 

1898 

18.894 

19.197 

x886 

474 

510 

1899 

36.757 

30.599 

1887 

X.939 

2,074 

1900 

71.125 

*S'373 
1x8,708 

x888 

4.5X2 

?:1?i 

1901 

X15.220 

1889 

6.838 

1902 

144.498 

119,086 

1890 

23.849 

21,070 

1903 

a47.8oa 

196.015 

1891 

17.70a 

13.190 

1904 

220,99s 

203,991 

1893 

17,834 

18.324 

190S 

207.417 

X96.X70 

1893 

20,864 

21.383 

Starting  in  1881  with  an  annual  tax  of  three 
cents  per  member  of  the  affiliated  unions,  the 
*  *  Federation  of  Organized  Trades  and  Labor  Un- 
ions "  reduced  this  sum  to  one  cent  per  member 
the  following  year.     In  1883  provision  was  made 
that  each  national  union  should  pay 
jnr^m^Mm    ^^^^  ^^®  Central  treasury  for  1,000 
members  or  less,  $10;  1,000  to  4,000, 
$20;  4,000  to  8,000,  $25;  8,000  to 
12,000,  $30,  etc.     When  the  American  Federa- 
tion was  formed  in  1886,  an  annual  tax  of  six 
cents  per  member  was  placed  on  national  and 
local  unions.     The  following  year  this  tax  was 
reduced  to  three  cents  a  year  for  national  and 
local  on^anizations,  with  a  tax  of  $2j  a  year  on 
central  Uibor-tmions  and  state  federations.    After 
various  changes  from  time  to  time,  the  present 
rate  was  fixt  as  follows:   "From  international  or 


national  trade-tmions  a  per-capita  tax  of  one 
half  of  one  cent  per  member  per  month;  from 
local  trade-imions  and  federal  labor-unions,  ten 
cents  per  member  per  month,  five  cents  of  which 
must  be  set  aside  to  be  used  only  in  case  of  strike 
or  lockout;  from  local  unions,  the  majority  of 
whose  members  are  less  than  eighteen  years  of 
age,  two  cents  per  member  per  month;  from 
central  and  state  bodies  $10  per  year,  payable 
quarterly." 

The  objects  of  the  American  Federation,  as 
stated  in  the  Preamble  and  Article  II.  of  the  Con- 
stitution, are  as  follows: 

Whbrbas,  a  struggle  is  going  on  in  all  the  nations  of  the 
civilized  world,  between  the  oppressors  and  the  opprest 
of  all  cotmtries.  a  stniggle  between  the  capitalist  and  the 
laborer,  which  grows  in  intensity  from  year  to  year  and 
will  work  disastrous  results  to  the  toiling  millions  if^they  are 
not  combined  for  mutual  protection  and  benefit; 

It  therefore  behooves  the  representatives  of  the  trade-  and 
labor-unions  of  America,  in  convention  assembled,  to  adopt 
such  measures  and  disseminate  such  principles  among  tne 
mechanics  and  laborers  of  our  country  as  will  permanently 
unite  them  to  secure  the  recognition  of  the  rights  to  which 
they  are  justly  entitled. 

We  therefore  declare  ourselves  in  favor  of  the  formation  of 
a  thorough  federation,  embracing  every  trade  and  labor 
organization  in  America,  organized  under  the  trade-union 
system. 

Article  II.,  Sec.  x.  The  objects  of  this  federation  shall 
be  the  encouragement  and  formation  of  local  trade-  and  labor- 
unions,  and  the  closer  federation  of  such  societies  through  the 
organization  of  central  trade-  and  labor-unions  in  every  city, 
and  the  further  combination  of  such  bodies  into  state,  teiri- 
torial,  or  provincial  organizations,  to  sectire  legislation  in  the 
interest  of  the  working  masses. 

Sec.  2.  The  establishment  of  national  and  international 
trade-unions,  based  upon  a  strict  recognition  of  the  autonomy 
of  each  trade,  and  the  promotion  and  advancement  of  such 
bodies. 

Sec.  X.  An  American  federation  of  all  national  and  inter- 
national trade-unions,  to  aid  and  assist  each  other;  to  aid  and 
encourage  the  sale  of  uaion-label  goods;  and  to  secure  national 
legislation  in  the  interest  of  the  working  people,  and  influence 
public  opinion,  by  peaceful  and  legal  metnods,  in  favor  of 
organized  labor. 

Sec.  4.  To  aid  and  encourage  the  labor  press  of  America. 

Aside  from  the  more  general  activities  involved 
in  the  closer  association  of  trades,  certain  typical 
activities  are  displayed  by  the  American  Feaera- 
tion  in  (a)  the  use- of  the  tmion  label,  (6)  boycotts 
and  strikes,  (c)  the  introduction  of  the  eight- 
hour  day,  and  {d)  politics  and  legislation. 

(a)  The  American  Federation  has  made  no 
attempt  to  control  the  labels  of  its  national  and 
international  unions,  merely  indorsing  and  ad- 
vocating those  already  adopted  by  the  different 
trades.  Local  and  federal  tmions 
directly  attached  to  the  American 
Federation,  however,  receive  their 
labels  from  national  headquarters. 
The  federation  calls  upon  all  tmion 
men  to  demand  goods  bearing  the  tmion  stamp, 
and  tu-ges  the  formation  of  active  labor  leagues  to 
aid  in  educating  the  consuming  public  to  tne  na- 
ttire,  appearance,  and  value  of  trade  labels.  In 
order  to  gain  imiformity  and  more  particularly 
to  prevent  counterfeiting,  a  universal  label  has 
from  time  to  time  been  stiggested.  In  1900  the 
officials  of  the  American  Federation  obtained  a 
legal  opinion  to  the  effect  that  counterfeitincf 
cotdd  be  better  pimished  if  all  unions  would 
surrender  their  labels  and  adopt  that  of  the 
Federation  of  Labor.  Inasmuch  as  this  would 
involve  the  siurender  by  each  tmion  of  some  part 
of  the  very  trade  autonomy  for  which  the  federa- 
tion has  always  contended,  and  the  recognition  of 
the  federation  as  one  organization,  at  least  for 
the  purpose  of  "issuing,  controlling,  protecting, 
and  defending  the  universal  label,"  the  step  has 
not  been  taken.    The  secretary  reported  to  the 
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twenty-fifth  convention  (1905)  that  there  were 
fifty-six  labels  and  ten  cams  issued  by  national 
unions  which  had  received  the  indorsement  of 
the  American  Federation. 

{b)  The  federation  has  paid  considerable  at- 
tention to  the  exercise  of  the  boycott  as  a 
national  fimction.  The  method  usually  em- 
ployed is  as  follows:  Local  or  national  unions 
with  grievances  against  certain  firms  send  reso- 
lutions to  the  headquarters  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor.  The  committee  of  the 
Federation  whose  duty  it  is  to  investigate  the 
justice  of  the  complaint,  reports  to  the  executive 
cotmcil,  or  to  the  annual  convention  if  in  session. 
In  case  the  complaint  is  deemed  iust, 
g^^-^  a  boycott  is  declared  on  the  products 
Poller  °^  *^^  ^"^  ^^  finns  involved,  and  the 
^  names  of  the  maniifacturers  are 
published  monthly  in  the  **tmfair 
list"  of  The  American  Federationist,  the  official 
journal  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  In 
addition  to  placing  the  firms  on  the  "unfair  list," 
circulars  are  sent  to  the  unions  in  the  federa- 
tion, requesting  all  tmion  men  to  cease  purchas- 
ing the  products  of  the  boycotted  firms.  At  the 
present  time  the  national  officials  exercise  con- 
siderable care  in  the  use  of  the  boycott,  and  con- 
centrate attention  upon  a  small  niunber  of  firms. 
The  American  Federation  of  Labor  has  re- 
garded the  strike  as  the  best  means  to  gain  trade- 
union  ends  under  a  system  of  capitalistic  produc- 
tion, and  has  advocated  thorough  organization 
along  trade  lines  as  the  strongest  protection  to 
labor.  Being  merely  an  advisory  center,  and  de- 
pending upon  the  voluntary  loyalty  of  trade- 
tmionists  working  through  their  respective  na- 
tionals, the  federation  has  been  unable  to  act 
positively  or  directly  with  respect  to  strikes.  It 
can  recommend  and  urge  certain  policies,  but  it 
lacks  the  centralized  control,  and  has  in  conse- 
quence followed  a  conservative  course  through 
the  various  conflicts  between  employer  and 
employee.  The  secretary  of  the  American 
Federation  before  the  fifteenth  annual  conven- 
tion, 1895,  declared  that  sympathetic  strikes 
were  not  opposed  and  assistance  would  be  given 
wherever  it  was  needed;  nevertheless,  he  added, 
as  there  is  a  limit  to  the  assistance  exacted  of  one 
union  in  support  of  another  union,  the  safest  plan 
is  to  allow  the  individual  organization  itself  to  be 
the  judge.  This  position,  when  strictly  adhered 
to,  limits  the  federation  in  its  activity  to  a  con- 
venient center  from  which  moral  and  financial  aid 
may  be  distributed. 

(c)  In  1882  the  platform  of  the  Federation  of 
Organized  Trades  and  Labor  Unions  declared: 
*'The  National  Eight-Hoiu*  Law  is  one  intended 
to  benefit  labor  and  relieve  it  partly  of  its  bur- 
dens.    We  therefore  demand  the  enforcement  of 
said  law  in  the  spirit  of  its  designers." 
Eiffht-      ^  resolution  of  the  third  session  in 
Hour        ^^^     stated    that    the     federation 
Korement    '  *  considers  the  question  of  shortening 
the  hours  as  paramount  to  all  other 
questions  at  present";   and  in   the 
secretary's  report  to  the  convention  of  1884,  a 
plan  to  shorten  the  hours  of  labor  was  strongly 
lu^ed.     In  consequence  of  this  agitation  it  was 
suggested  that   the  vmions  be  canvassed   as  to 
the  desirability  of  a  tmiversal  strike  not  later 
than  May  i,   1886,  at  which  time   all  branches 
should    simultaneously  demand    the    eight-hoiu: 
day.     Realizing  that  the  federation  was  weak  in 
authority  and  numerical  strength,  the  officials 


asked  the  cooperation  of  the  Knights  of  Labor. 
The  latter  organization  failed  to  support  the 
movement,  and  the  plan  did  not  reacn  serious 
proportions.  The  next  attempt  came  in  1888, 
when  a  resolution  passed  the  annual  convention 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  fixing 
May  I,  1890,  as  the  day  for  a  general  strike,  and 
arranging  for  preparatory  mass-meetings  to  be 
held  '  in  various  cities  and  towns.  Renewed 
efforts  to  form  a  temporary  alliance  with  the 
Knights  of  Labor  failed,  but  circulars  and  pam- 
phlets were  scattered  widely,  and  promment 
speakers  were  sent  by  the  American  Federation 
to  different  parts  o*f  the  cotintry  to  jjrepare  trade^ 
union  members  for  the  proposed  universal  strike. 
Warned  by  the  complete  failure  of  previous 
general  strikes,  the  more  advanced  leaders  agreed 
that  the  struggle  could  be  carried  on  more  suc- 
cessfully if  certain  trades  were  selected  to  make 
the  fight,  supported  by  the  combined  strength  of 
the  other  unions  working  through  the  federation. 
Consequently  a  series  01  individual  trade  strikes 
was  determined  upon,  in  which  one  trade  after 
the  other  would  be  selected  to  strike  for  shorter 
hours  vmtil  all  trades  had  obtained  the  eight-hour 
day.  In  the  eight-hour  strike  of  1890,  the  Broth- 
erhood of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  was  selected  by 
the  federation  to  make  the  fight.  A  special  as- 
sessment was  levied,  and  every  effort  made  to 
win  the  strike,  with  the  result  that  the  carpenters 
and  joiners  established  the  eight-hoiu*  day  in 
several  large  cities.  Finally,  at  the  twenty- 
fourth  annual  convention,  the  American  Feder- 
ation indorsed  the  eight-hoiu*  movement  of  the 
International  Typographical  Union,  and  prom- 
ised to  levy  the  constitutional  assessment  on  the 
membership  if,  at  any  time  after  Jan.  i,  1906,  the 
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(d)  The  American  Federation  thus  far  has 
successfully  resisted  all  attempts  to  engage  the 
organization  in  political  activity.  Freedom 
from  political  affiliation  has  not  been  maintained 
without  a  struggle  on  the  part  of  the  more  con- 
servative element  in  the  federation. 

Politioal     ^       ^^^*  convention  held  in  Pitts- 

Attitade  ^^^S  declared,  "that  we  recommend 
all  trades  and  labor  organizations  to 
secure  proper  representation  in  all 
lawmaking  bodies  by  means  of  the  ballot,  and 
to  use  all  honorable  measures  by  which  this  result 
can  be  accomplished."  At  almost  every  conven- 
tion of  the  American  Federation,  and  invariably 
at  meetings  of  local,  state,  and  national  imions, 
the  same  question  has  arisen  in  some  form  or 
other.  Particularly  have  the  political  Socialists 
endeavored  to  commit  the  federation  to  political 
socialism,  but  thus  far  without  success.  So  long 
as  the  pressure  upon  the  federation  to  declare 
for  independent  action  did  not  become  annoying, 
a  positive  declaration  of  principles  was  withneld. 
But  when  the  Socialist  Labor  Party  as  a  member 
of  the  Central  Labor  Federation  of  New  York 
City  sought  admission  into  the  Federation  of 
Labor,  the  application  was  rejected  on  the 
ground  that  no  political  party  as  a  party  has  the 
right  to  be  represented  in  the  councils  of  trade- 
unions.  With  most  immediate  socialistic  pro- 
posals, the  federation,  however,  is  in  sympathy. 

Among  the  important  subjects  before  the  con- 
vention of  1893  was  the  following  "political  pro- 
gram," which  was  referred  to  the  affiliated  tuuons 
to  be  voted  upon  during  the  year: 

Whbrbas.  the  trade-unionists  of  Great  Britain  have,  by 
the  light  of  experience  and  the  logic  of  progress,  adopted  the 
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principle  of  indei)endent  labor  politics  as  an  auxiliary  to 
their  economic  action;  and 

Whereas,  such  action  has  resulted  in  the  most  gratifying 
success;  and 

Whbrbas,  such  independent  labor  politics  are  based  upon 
the  following  program,  to  wit: 

1.  Compulsory  education. 

2.  Direct  legislation. 

3.  A  legal  eight-hour  work-day. 

4.  Sanitary  inspection  of  workshop,  mine,  and  home. 

5 .  Liability  of  employers  for  injury  to  health .  body, -or  life. 

6.  The  abolition  of  the  contract  system  in  all  public  work. 

7.  The  abolition  of  the  sweating  system. 

8.  The  municipal  ownership  of  street-cars,  and  gas  and 
electric  plants  for  public  distribution  of  light,  heat,  and  power. 

9.  The  nationalization  of  telegraphs,  telephones,  rail- 
roads, and  mines. 

to.  The  collective  ownership  by  the  people  of  all  means  of 
I  roiuction  and  distribution. 

1 1.  The  principle  of  the  referendum  in  all  legislation. 

Therefore,  Resolved,  that  this  convention  hereby  indorses 
this  political  action  of  our  British  comrades;  and 

Resolved,  that  this  program  and  basis  of  a  political  labor 
movement  be,  and  is  hereby,  submitted  for  the  consideration 
of  the  labor  organizations  of  America,  with  the  request  that 
their  delegates  to  the  next  annxaal  convention  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor  be  instructed  on  this  most  important 
subject. 

At  the  fourteenth  convention,  1894,  the  first  nine 
planks  of  this  political  platform  were  adopted  with 
little  discussion  and  with  substantially  no  change. 
Plank  1 1  was  incorporated  with  plank  2,  making 
that  plank  read:  "Direct  legislation  through  the 
initiative  and  referendum."  Plank  3  was  made 
to  read  "a  legal  work-day  of  not  more  than  eight 
hours."  In  plank  8  the  words  "water- works" 
were  substituted  after  the  words  "street-cars." 
The  great  discussion  came  on  plank  10.  After  a 
long  debate  it  was  defeated,  and  three  resolutions 
substituted  for  it.  as  follows:  (i)  The  abolition 
of  the  monopoly  system  of  landholding,  and  the 
substitution  therefor  of  a  title  of  occupancy  and 
use  only  (carried  by  a  vote  of  1,217  to  913).  (2) 
The  repeal  of  all  conspiracy  and  penal  laws  affect- 
ing seamen  and  other  workmen;  incorporated  in 
the  federal  and  state  laws  of  the  United  States. 
(3)  The  abolition  of  the  monopoly  privilege  of 
issuing  money,  and  substituting  therefor  a  system 
of  direct  issuance  to  and  by  the  people.  Subse- 
quent efforts  on  the  part  of  radical  trade  organi- 
zations became  so  persistent  that  the  New  York 
convention  of  1895  declared:  "Party  politics, 
whether  they  be  Democratic,  Republican,  Social- 
istic, Populist ic,  Prohibition,  or  any  other,  shall 
have  no  place  in  the  conventions  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor."  Succeeding  attempts  to 
commit  the  organization  to  a  definite  political 
program  have  been  defeated,  so  that  at  the  present 
time  the  American  Federation  stands  independent 
of  party  affiliation. 

As  the  American  Federation  wields  little 
authority  over  the  national  unions,  and  has  no 
way  to  secure  unity  of  sentiment  on  any  political 
issue,  the  probable  result  of  independent  political 
action  would  be  internal  strife  with  danger  of 
complete  disruption.  Accordingly,  the  federa- 
tion has  chosen  to  advocate  labor  legislation  and 
to  take  an  active  part  in  any  move  leading  to  the 
betterment  of  labor  conditions  rather  than  to 
participate  as  an  organization  in  national  and 
state  elections.  Each  convention  directs  atten- 
tion to  special  reforms,  whereupon  the  executive 
council  frames  a  bill  embodying  the  necessary 
provisions,  and  champions  its  course.  The 
legislative  committee  maintained  at  Washing- 
ton is  especially  helpful  in  promoting  this  work. 
Among  the  chief  reforms  so  advocated  in  recent 
jrears  liave  been:  The  national  eight-hour  law, 
Chinese  exclusion,  the  initiative  and  referendum, 
trust  legislation,  anti-injimction  laws,  and  the 


abolition  of  convict  and  imported  contract  labor. 
In  addition  to  these  efforts,  the  federation  has 
sought  to  prevent  legislation  considered  harmful 
to  the  working  classes  in  general,  such  as  anti- 
scalping  laws,  compulsory  arbitration,  and  com- 
pulsory tmion  incorporation. 

Thus  in  the  general  activities  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  are  reflected  something  of  that 
prudence  and  moderation  which  characterize  the 
present  industrial  life  of  the  East.  It  has  ad- 
vocated the  individual  trade  strike  in  preference 
to  the  general  or  sympathetic  strike;  it  has  re- 
peatedly placed  itself  on  record  as  opposed  to 
political  action;  it  has  advanced  the  principle  of 
organization  according  to  trades;  and  lastly,  by 
guaranteeing  to  each  national  or  international 
union  complete  jurisdiction  over  its  own  trade, 
has  gained  to  a  large  extent  the  good- will  of  the 
individual  members.  So  long  as  efficient  lead- 
ership maintains  this  traditional  conservatism 
there  is  every  reason  to  predict  that  the  American 
Federation  will  remain  an  important  factor  in  the 
American  labor  movement.  Much  credit  for  this 
must  be  given  to  its  president,  Mr.  Samuel  Gom- 
PERS,  one  of  its  founders,  elected  its  first  presi- 
dent, and  so  continuing  with  the  exception  of  one 
year  (1895)  down  to  the  present  time. 

The  organization  in  October,  1906,  had  an 
enrolment  of  1 1 9  international  tmions  consisting 
of  approximately  27,500  local  unions,  36  state 
federations,  538  central  labor-vmions,  and  759 
local  trade-  and  federal  labor-vmions.  It  is 
claimed  that  the  unions  represent  a  membership 
of  over  2,000,000. 

Some  250  monthly  or  weekly  periodicals  are 
published  by  the  tmions,  but  The  Federationist, 
edited  by  Mr.  Gompers  and  published  monthly, 
is  the  official  organ. 

The  officers  of  the  federation  are:  President, 
Samuel  Gompers,  Washington,  D.  C;  secretary, 
Frank  Morrison,  Washin^on,  D.  C;  treasurer, 
John  B.  Lennon,  Bloomington,  111.;  first  vice- 
president,  James  Duncan,  Boston,  Mass. ;  second, 
John  Mitchell,  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  third,  James 
O'Connell,  Washington,  D.  C;  fourth.  Max 
Morris,  Denver,  Col.;  fifth,  Denis  A.  Hayes, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.;  sixth,  Daniel  J.  Keefe,  Detroit, 
Mich. ;  seventh,  William  D.  Huber,  Indianapolis, 
Ind. ;  eighth,  Joseph  F.  Valentine,  Cincinnati,  O. 

The  headquarters  of  the  organization  are  at  423 
G  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

William  J.  Kirk. 

RarBRBNCBs:  Annuftl  Reporti  of  the  Federation  Conven- 
tions; Files  of  The  Fedtrutionist:  Pamphlets  published  by 
the  Federation,  particularly,  Wkni  Does  tjobor  IPyanif  Samuel 
Gomuers,  The  Fkihsophy  of  tiu  Labor  Movement,  George 
E.  McNeill:  The  Safety  of  jJw  Future  Lies  in  Organized 
Labor,  Henry  13.  Lloyd;  Why  We  Unite:  Philosophy  of 
Trmie  Unions,  Dyer  D.  Lum,  Has  ike  Ntm-Unionista  Aioral 
Rinht  to  W&rk,  How.  Wki^H  and  Whcrf  He  Pleases T  Frank 
K.  Foster;  Hiitary  of  Trade  Unions,  William  Trant;  The 
Philosophy  of  the  Eight-Hour  MmvmtHi,  Lemuel  Danryed; 
The  Evgkt' Hour  Day,  Samuel  Gomper-^;  No  Compulsory 
ArbitrattoH,  Samuf:l  Gompers;  Or^anh^d  Labor,  Its  Strug- 
gUs,  [is  EmrmifS  and  Fooi  Fru'ttds,  Samuel  Gompers; 
Comiiiion  of  Women  Workers,  Ida  M.  Van  Etten  (all  these 
can  be  obtained  from  the  Fedenition  htiitdquarters);  Labor 
Problems,  Adams,  Th.  S..  ami  Symner,  Helen  S.  (1905); 
Studies  in  AmeriiaH  1  ^  ?  ■  '  ■  .1  ■':  i  icob  H.  Hollander, 
ciL},  sjhsp.  xii.;    The         „         .  and  the  American 

Federation  of  Labor,  Wm.  Keep  (1006);  Organised  Self- 
Help,  H.  N.  Casson  (looi);  The  LaSor  Movement,  George 
E.  McNeiU  (1886). 

The  growth  of  the  central  organization  of  the 
principal  national  trade-iinions  since  1896  is  set 
forth  in  the  following  table  compiled  from  the 
secretary's  report  to  the  convention  of  1904  : 
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Year 


1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
190 1 
190a 
1903 
1904 


Charters  Issued 


li 


36 

lOI 

la? 
138 
174 
104 


I 


189 
i8a 
40S 

78a 

877 

1,139 

328 


n 


217 
303 
4SO 
849 
916 
x,oa4 
1.333 
443 


Gains  in 
Member- 
ship 


6a. 393 
34.380 
141.390 
300.446 
361.410 
383,837 
61S.731 
353.485 


Net 
Gain  in 
Member- 
ship 


7.490 
14.791 
71.406 
198,899 
239.216 
336.863 
441.401 
309,600 


Total  Mem- 
bership 


364,835 

378,016 

349.433 

548,331 

787.537 

1,034,399 

1,465.800 

1,675.400 


Na- 

tional 

Unions 

Receipta 

affili- 

ated 

55 

$18,640 

67 

18.894 

73 

36.757 

83 

71,136 

87 

115.331 

97 

144.498 

113 

347,803 

130 

330.996 

Ex- 

pend- 


$19,114 

19.107 

30,59  « 

68.373 

118.708 

119.087 

196.016 

203.991 


Bill  Of 
GrieyanoM 


In  1906  the  executive  council  of  the  federation, 
moved  somewhat  by  the  political  successes  of 
the  English  Labor  Party  (see  Great  Britain), 
determined,  not  indeed  to  change  the  non-par- 
tizan  policy  of  the  federation,  but  to  urge  upon 
all  unions  and  members  affiliated  with  it  to  make 
a  strenuous  political  effort,  irrespective  of  party, 
to  defeat  candidates  for  Congress  and  others  who 
were  opposed  to  the  views  of  labor,  and  to  elect 
those  friendly  thereto.  A  committee  of  the  fed- 
eration reported  a  list  of  those  candidates  for 
Congress  who  should  be  supported,  as  well  as  a  list 
of  those  who  were  to  be  aefeated,  and  Mr.  Gom- 
pers  and  others  imdertook  a  strenuous  campaign 
against  the  latter.  The  coimcil  embodied  its 
demands  in  the  following  Bill  of  Grievances: 

Honorable  Thbodorb  Roosbvblt.  President  of  the  United 

States; 
HoNORABLB  WiLLiAM  P.  Fryb,  President  pro  tempore.  United 

States  Senate; 
Honorable  Josbph  G.  Cannon,  Speaker,  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, United  States. 

Gbntlbmbn:    The  undersigned  Executive  Council  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  and  those  accompanying  us 
in  the  presentation  of  this  doctunent.  submit  to  you  the  sub- 
ject-matter of  the  grievances  which  the  worlonen  of  our 
country  feel  by  reason  of  the  indifferent  position  which  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  has  manifested 
toward  the  just,   reasonable,  and  necessary 
measures  which  have  been  before  it  these  past 
several  years,  and  which  particularly  anect 
the  interests  of  the  working  people,  as  well  as 
by  reason  of  the  administrative  acts  of  the 
executive  branches  of  the  government  and  the 
legislation  of  the  Congress  relating  to  these  interests.     For 
convenience  the  matters  of  which  we  complain  are  briefly 
stated,  and  are  as  follows: 

Eight-Hour  Law. — The  law  commonly  known  as  the  Eight- 
Hour  Law  has  been  found  ineffective  and  insufficient  to 
accomplish  the  purpose  of  its  designers  and  framers.  Labor 
has.  since  1894,  urged  the  passage  of  a  law  so  as  to  remedy  the 
defects,  and  for  its  extension  to  all  work  done  for  or  on  behalf 
of  the  government.     Our  efforts  have  been  in  vain. 

Without  hearingof  any  kind  granted  to  those  who  are  the 
advocates  of  the  Ei^ht-Hour  Law  and  principle.  Congress 
passed,  and  the  president  signed,  an  appropriation  bill  con- 
taining a  rider  nullifying  the  Bight-Hour  Law  and  principle  in 
its  application  to  the  greatest  public  work  ever  undertaken  by 
otir  government,  the  construction  of  the  Panama  Canal. 

The  Eight-Hour  Law  in  terms  provides  that  those  intrusted 
with  the  ^pervision  of  government  work  shs^  neither  require 
nor  permit  any  violations  thereof.  The  law  has  been  grievous- 
ly and  frequently  violated.  The  violations  have  been  reported 
to  the  heads  of  several  departments,  who  have  refused  to  take 
the  necessary  step  for  its  enforcement. 

Convict  Labor. — While  recognizing  the  necessity  for  the 
employment  of  inmates  of  our  penal  institutions,  so  that  they 
may  be  self-supporting,  labor  has  urged  in  vain  the  enactment 
of  a  law  that  shall  safeguard  it  from  the  competition  of  the 
labor  of  convicts. 

Immigration. — In  the  interest  of  all  of  our  people,  and  in 
consonance  with  their  almost  general  demand,  we  have  tir^ed 
Congress  for  some  tangible  rehef  from  the  constantly  growing 
evil  of  induced  and  undesirable  immigration,  but  without 
result. 

Chinese  Exclusion. — Recognizing  the  danger  of  Chinese 
immigration,  and  responsive  to  the  demands  of  the  people. 
Congress  years  ago  enacted  an  effective  Chinese  exclusion  law; 
yet,  despite  the  experience  of  the  people  of  our  own  country, 
as  well  as  those  of  other  cotmtries,  the  present  law  is  fla- 


grantly violated,  and  now,  by  act  of  Congress,  it  is  seriously 
proposed  to  invalidate  that  law  and  reverse  the  policy. 

Seamen's  Rights. — The  partial  relief  secured  by  the  laws  of 
189s  and  1898.  providing  that  seamen  shall  not  be  compelled 
to  endure  involuntary  servitude,  has  been  seriously  threat- 
ened at  each  succeeding  Congress.  The  petitions  to  secure 
for  the  seamen  equal  right  with  all  others  have  been  denied, 
and  a  disposition  shown  to  extend  to  other  workmen  the 
system  of  compulsory  labor. 

Ship  Subsidy. — Under  the  guise  of  a  bill  to  subsidize  the 
shipping  industry,  a  provision  is  incorporated,  and  has  al- 
ready passed  the  Senate,  providing  for  a  form  of  conscription, 
which  would  make  compulsory  naval  service  a  condition 
precedent  to  employment  on  privately  owned  vessels. 

Having  in  mind  the  terrible  and  unnecessary  loss  of  life 
attending  the  burning  of  the  Slocum  in  the  harbor  of  New 
York,  the  wreck  of  the  Rio  de  Janeiro  at  the  entrance  to  the 
Bay  of  San  Francisco,  and  other  disasters  on  the  waters  too 
numerous  to  mention — in  nearly  every  case  the  great  loss  of 
life  was  due  to  the  undermanning  and  the  unskilled  manning 
of  such  vessels — we  presented  to  Congress  measures  that 
would,  if  enacted,  so  far  as  human  law  could  do,  make  im- 
possible the  awful  loss  of  life.  We  have  sought  this  remedy 
more  in  the  interests  of  the  traveling  public  than  in  that  of 
the  seamen,  but  in  vain. 

Having  in  mind  the  constantly  increasing  evil  growing  out 
of  the  parsimony  of  corporations,  of  towing  several  under- 
mannea  and  unequipped  vessels,  called  barges,  on  the  high 
seas,  where,  in  case  01  storm  or  stress,  they  are  cut  loose  to 
drift  or  sink,  and  their  crews  to  perish,  we  have  urged  the 
passage  of  a  law  that  shall  forbid  the  towing  of  more  than 
one  such  vessel  unless  they  shall  have  an  equipment  and  a 
crew  sufficient  to  manage  them  when  cut  loose  and  set  adrift; 
but  in  vain. 

Trusts  and  Interstate  Commerce. — The  antitrust  and  inter- 
state commerce  laws  enacted  to  protect  the  people  against 
monopoly  in  the  products  of  labor,  and  against  discrimination 
in  the  transportation  thereof,  have  been  perverted,  so  far  as 
the  laborers  are  concerned,  so  as  to  invaae  and  violate  their 
personal  liberty  as  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution.  Our 
repeated  efforts  to  obtain  redress  from  Congress  have  been  in 
vain. 

Anti-Injunction  Bill. — The  beneficent  writ  of  injunction, 
intended  to  protect  property  rights,  has.  as  used  in  labor 
disputes,  been  perverted  so  as  to  attack  and  destroy  personal 
freedom,  and  in  a  manner  to  hold  that  the  employer  has  some 
property  rights  in  the  labor  of  the  workmen.  Instead  of 
obtaining  the  relief  which  labor  has  sought,  it  is  seriously 
threatened  with  statutory  authority  for  existing  judicial 
usurpation. 

Committee  on  Labor. — The  Committee  on  Labor  <rf  the 
House  of  Representatives  was  instituted  at  the  demand  of 
labor  to  voice  its  sentiments,  to  advocate  its  rights,  and  to 
protect  its  interests.  In  the  past  two  Congresses  this  com- 
mittee has  been  so  organized  as  to  make  ineffectual  any 
attempt  labor  has  made  for  redress.  This  being  the  fact  in 
the  last  Congress,  labor  requested  the  speaker  to  appomt  on 
the  Committee  on  Labor  members  who,  trom  their  experience, 
knowledge,  and  sympathy,  would  render  in  this  Congress 
such  service  as  the  committee  was  originally  designed  to  per- 
form. Not  only  was  labor's  request  ignored,  but  the  hostilo 
make-up  of  the  committee  was  accentuated. 

Right  of  Petition  Denied  Government  Employees.  —  Re- 
cently the  president  issued  an  order  forbidding  any  and  all 
government  employees,  upon  the  pain  of  instant  dismimtal 
from  the  government  service,  to  petition  Congress  for  any 
redress  of  grievances  or  for  any  improvement  in  their  con- 
dition. Thus  the  constitutional  right  of  citizens  to  petation 
must  be  surrendered  by  the  government  employee  m  order 
that  he  may  obtain  or  retain  his  employment. 

Redress  for  Grievances. — We  present  these  grievances  to 
your  attention  because  we  have  long,  patiently,  and  in  vain 
waited  for  redress.  There  is  not  any  matter  of  which  we  have 
complained  but  for  which  we  have,  in  an  honorable  and 
lawful  manner,  submitted  remedies.  The  remedies  for  these 
grievances  proposed  by  labor  are  in  line  with  fundamental 
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law.  and  with  the  progress  and  development  made  necessary 
by  changed  industrial  conditions. 

Labor  brings  these,  its  grievances,  to  your  attention  be- 
cause you  are  the  representatives  responsible  for  legislation 
and  for  failure  of  legislation.  The  toilers  come  to  you  as, 
your  fellow-dtizens,  who,  by  reason  of  their  position  in  life 
nave  not  only  with  all  other  citizens  an  equal  interest  in 
our  cotmtry,  but  the  further  interest  of  being  the  burden 
bearers,  the  wage-earners  of  America.  As  labor's  represent- 
atives we  ask  you  to  redress  these  grievances,  for  it  is  in 
your  power  so  to  do. 

Labor  now  appeals  to  you,  and  we  trust  that  it  may  not 
be  in  vain.  But  if,  perchance,  you  may  not  heed  us,  we 
shall  appeal  to  the  conscience  and  the  support  of  our  fellow- 
citizens. 

(Signed)  Executive  Council,  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

AMERICAN  FORESTRY  ASSOCIATION,  THE: 

Organized  1882;  incorporated  1897.  Objects: 
(i)  The  promotion  of  a  business-like  and  con- 
servative use  and  treatment  of  the  forest  resoiu'ces 
of  this  coimtry.  (2)  The  advancement  of  legis- 
lation tending  to  this  end  both  by  the  states  and 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  the  inaugura- 
tion of  forest  administration  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  by  the  states,  and  the  extension  of 
sound  forestry  bv  all  proper  methods.  (3)  The 
diffusion  of  knowledge  regarding  the  conservation, 
management,  and  renewal  of  forests,  the  proper 
utilization  of  their  products,  methods  of  refore- 
station of  waste  lands,  and  the  planting  of  trees. 
The  association  enrols  all  who  realize  the  im- 
portance of  the  preservation  of  forests,  and  in 
{)articular  appeals  to  owners  of  woodlands,  to 
umbermen  and  foresters,  as  well  as  to  engineers, 
professional  and  business  men  who  have  to  do 
with  wood  and  its  manifold  uses,  and  to  persons 
concerned  in  the  conservation  of  water  supplies 
for  irrigation  and  other  purposes.  The  dues  are 
$  2  per  year.  The  association  has  more  than  5 ,000 
members,  residents  of  every  state  in  the  Union, 
Canada,  and  foreign  coim tries.  It  has  its  own 
organ.  Forestry  and  Irrigation,  which  is  sent  free 
to  all  members  each  month.  President,  Hon. 
James  Wilson,  United  States  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. Secretary,  Prof.  Thos.  E.  Will,  131 1  G 
Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 

AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  FOR  SOCIAL  SERV- 
ICE, THE:  Organized  in  New  York  City  in 
1902,  as  the  outgrowth  of  the  League  for  Social 
Service,  which  was  founded  in  1898  by  Drs.  Josiah 
Strong  and  Tolman.  Objects:  (i)  To  gather 
from  all  possible  sources  facts  of  every  kind  which 
bear  on  social  and  industrial  betterment.  (2)  To 
interpret  these  facts  by  ascertaining  their  causes 
and  effects,  thus  gaining  their  real  significance ; 
and  (3)  To  disseminate  the  resulting  knowledge 
for  the  education  of  public  opinion,  which  is  the 
generic  social  reform. 

The  membership  is  limited  to  forty,  but  the 
constitution  provides  that  men  and  women  dis- 
ting[uished  for  public  service  or  deeply  interested 
in  industrial  and  social  betterment  may  be 
elected  associates.  Distinguished  students  of 
social  subjects  are  elected  collaborators. 

The  institute  has  a  large  number  of  foreign 
collaborators,  and  has  been  influential  in  starting 
similar  institutes  in  Great  Britain,  Sweden,  and 
elsewhere;  while  it  is  in  active  commimication 
with  societies  of  a  similar  nature  in  other  coim- 
tries.  In  this  way  a  considerable  international 
exchange  of  information  has  resulted,  and  has 
been  published  in  Social  Process,  edited  by  Dr. 
Strong  and  others.  The  institute  has  made 
noteworthy  sociological  exhibits  at  the  eacpjosi- 
tions  of  Faris  (1900),  St.  Louis  (1904),  Lidge 
(1905),  and  Milan  (1906);  and  it  arranged  for 


an  Exposition  of  Safety  Devices  in  New  York 
(December,  1906.)  Out  of  this  has  grown  a 
movement  for  a  permanent  museum  of  Safety  De- 
vices in  New  York  City,  to  which  the  Institute  is 
now  giving  its  main  efforts,  and  for  which  quar- 
ters are  opened  at  231-241  West  Thirty-ninth 
Street.  See  Museums  op  Security.  The  in- 
stitute makes  special  investigations,  at  cost  only, 
for  students  and  others  desiring  such  services; 
and  it  disseminates  the  information  it  collects  to 
its  members  in  all  countries.  Annual  dues:  Mem- 
bers, $2;  Societies,  $5.  President,  Josiah  Strong. 
Director,  Wm.  H.  Tolman,  231-241  West  Thirty- 
ninth  Street,  New  York  City. 

AMERICAN    PEACE    SOCIETY,    THE:  The 

oldest  and  strongest  of  the  associations  in  this 
country  devoted  exclusively  to  the  promotion  of 
international  peace;  organized  in  New  York  in 
1828.  Through  the  influence  of  William  Ladd, 
the  American  ** Apostle  of  Peace,"  the  various 
state  and  local  peace  societies,  which  had  been  at 
work  since  181 5,  were  induced  to  tmite  and  thus 
establish  a  national  organization. 

The  society  moved  to  Hartford.  Conn.,  in  1835.  and 
then  to  Boston  in  1837,  where  its  headqtiarters  have  t>Bsen 
ever  since.  As  early  as  the  "  thirties  "  the  society  advocated 
the  general  adoption  of  arbitration,  and  the  establishment 
of  a  permanent  congress  and  court  of  nations.  The  monthly 
joximal  of  the  society.  The  Advocate  of  Peace,  first  published 
at  Hartford  by  William  Watson,  for  the  Connecticut  Peace 
Society,  has  appeared  since  1834.  The  society,  before  tak- 
ing over  this  paper,  had  previously  published  The  Harbinger 
of  Peace  and  The  Calumet. 

The  pxirpose  of  the  society  was  from  the  first  declared  to 
be  to  '  diffuse  light  respecting  the  evils  of  war  and  the  best 
means  of  effecting  its  abolition."  This  twofold  aim  has  been 
its  object  ever  since.  It  has  been  among  the  foremost  of  the 
agencies  advocating  a  permanent  system  of  arbitration  for 
the  settlement  of  all  international  controveisies.  In  1840  the 
Society  published,  in  a  book  of  700  pages.  "Prize  Essays  on  a 
Congress  of  Nations."  It  has  since  published  and  distributed 
many  millions  of  pages  of  books  and  pamphlets,  on  all 
phases  of  the  subjects  of  peace  and  war.  Through  its  agency 
many  valuable  contributions  have  been  made  to  the  literatxire 
of  international  peace,  including  Sumner's  oration  on  the 
"War  System  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Nations."  Emerson's 
"  Essay  on  War."  Channing's  "  Lecture  on  War.'  Judge  Jay's 
"Review  of  the  Mexican  War."  etc. 

The  society  was  the  first  to  take  up.  at  the  sum^estion  of 
Joseph  Sturge  of  England,  in  184 1,  the  idea  of  holding  inter- 
national peace  congresses.  The  result  was  the  first  great 
congress  held  in  Exeter  Hall,  London,  in  1843,  organized  by 
the  London  Peace  Society.  Out  of  this  first  congress  grew 
the  remarkable  series  of  congresses  from  1848  to  185 1.  in 
which  the  American  Peace  Society  had  large  delegations.  In 
187  a,  through  the  efforts  of  Dr.  Tames  B.  Miles,  then  secretary 
of  the  society,  the  International  Law  Association  was  organ- 
ized, and  held  its  first  meeting  in  Brussels  the  following  year. 
Twenty- three  conferences  of  this  association  have  been  held. 
the  last  of  which  was  at  Berlin  in  October.  1906.  This  asso- 
ciation has  done  much  for  the  promotion  of  arbitration,  the 
improvement  of  international  law.  and  better  relations  in  gen- 
eral between  the  nations. 

Beginning  in  1837  with  a  petition  to  the  Legislature  of 
Massachusetts,  the  society  hM  been  active  with  both  the 
state  and  national  governments  with  a  view  to  practical  le^s- 
lative  action  toward  permanent  international  arbitration 
and  peace.  It  was  the  nrst  to  suggest,  in  the  "eighties."  the 
holding  of  a  Pan-American  conference,  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  greater  friendship  and  better  trad^  relations 
between  the  American  states. 

The  American  Peace  Society  has  been  repre- 
sented in  nearly  all  of  the  international  peace 
congresses  held  since  1889,  as  well  as  in  the 
national  arbitration  conferences  held  at  Wash- 
ington; and  many  of  its  members  have  been 
prominent  in  the  work  of  the  Mohonk  Arbitration 
Conference,  organized  in  1895  by  Mr.  Albert  K. 
Smiley. 

In  the  spring  of  1903  a  resolution,  prepared 
by  the  secretary  of  the  society,  and  supported 
by  a  considerable  nimiber  of  individuals  outside, 
was  unanimously  voted  by  the  Massachusetts 
L^islature,  uiging  the  Congress  and  Government 
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of  the  United  States  to  take  steps  toward  the 
establishment  of  a  periodic  congress  of  nations. 
This  proposal  has  met  with  unexpectedly  strong 
and  wide  approval,  has  been  made  a  leading 
feature  of  the  program  of  the  Interparliamen- 
tary Union,  and  will  probably  be  one  of  the 
foremost  subjects  of  discussion  at  the  second 
Hague  conference. 

The  society  is  stronger,  more  active,  and  more 
influential  to-day  than  ever  before  in  its  history. 
It  has  a  growing  membership  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  States.     By  means  of  committees  it  is 

Promoting  interest  in  the  peace  movement  among 
usiness  men,  among  workingmen,  among  min- 
isters and  churches,  etc.  President,  Hon.  Robert 
Treat  Paine.  Secretary,  Benjamin  F.  True- 
blood,  31  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

AMERICAN  POLITICAL  SCIENCE  ASSOCIA- 
TION, THE:  Founded  1903.  Object:  The  en- 
couragement of  the  scientific  study  of  politics, 
public  law,  administration,  and  diplomacy.  It 
meets  annually  in  December.  Dues,  $3.  Presi- 
dent, Albert  Shaw,  New  York.  Vice-presidents: 
Albert  Bushnell  Hart;  F.  N.  Judson;  H.  A.  Gar- 
field. Secretary  and  treasurer,  W.  W.  Wil- 
loughby,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore, 
Md. 

AMERICAN  PROPORTIONAL  REPRESEN- 
TATION LEAGUE,  THE:  Organized  (1893)  to 
promote  the  reform  of  legislative  assemblies,  by 
abandoning  the  present  system  of  electing  single 
representatives  on  a  majority  or  plurality  vote 
in  limited  territorial  districts,  and  by  substituting 
the  following  provisions : 

(i)  That  all  representatives  be  elected  "at 
large,"  on  a  general  ticket  either  without  district 
divisions  or  in  districts  as  large  as  practicable. 

(2)  That  the  election  be  in  sucn  form  that  the 
several  parties  or  political  groups  shall  secure 
representation  in  proportion  to  the  respective 
number  of  votes  cast  oy  each.  President,  Will- 
iam Dudley  Foulke,  Richmond,  Ind.  Secretary, 
Robert  Tyson,  10  Harbord  Street,  Toronto,  Can. 

AMERICAN  PROTECTIVE  ASSOCIATION, 
THE:  A  secret  association,  commonly  called  the 
A.  P.  A.  It  was  organized  in  1887  against  the 
asserted  attack  of  Roman  Catholicism  upon  the 
American  public  school  and  other  American 
institutions.  In  1890  or  thereabouts  it  became 
very  active,  published  an  outspoken  organ  in 
Boston,  Mass.,  and  created  widespread  agitation 
and  excitement.  The  association  was  organized 
by  H.  F.  Bower,  and  rapidly  grew  in  strength, 
claiming  in  1895  a  membership  of  2,000,000,  and 
extending  into  Canada,  Great  Britain,  and  Aus- 
tralia. Its  influence,  however,  soon  disappeared, 
and  has  now  practically  passed  away. 

The  reasons  given  for  the  existence  of  the  order 
were  stated  by  one  of  its  members  to  be  as  follows : 

(i)  The  Roman  Catholic  attack  on  our  public-school  sys- 
tem. (2)  The  attempted  foreignizing,  by  force,  of  whole 
conmiunities.  in  langviage  and  religion,  by  Romish  priests. 

(3)  The  complete  control  of  otir  great  cities  by  Romanism. 

(4)  The  fact  that  our  army  and  navy  are  almost  wholly  Ro- 
manized, (s)  The  remarkable  increase  of  untaxed  chiutih 
property.  (6)  The  frequent  desecration  of  the  American 
nag  by  priests.     (7)  The  Jesuit  control  of  the  heads  of  the 

Sovemment   at    Washington.      (8)  The   well-known   public 
eclaration  of  the  Pope  that  the  United  States  is  his  one 
bright  hope  for  the  future. 

As  a  proof  of  the  need  of  the  order,  the  Rev. 
James  B.  Dtmn,  secretary  of  the  Committee  of 


One  Himdred,  of  Boston,  in  a  tract  published  by 
the  committee,  quotes  from  the  papal  encyclical 
of  Jan.  10,  1890,  where  the  Pope  states  that 
Roman  Catholics  are : 

Even  in  politics,  always  to  serve  first  the  interests  of 
Catholicism,  and  to  submit  themselves  in  obedience  to  the 
will  of  the  pontiff  as  to  God  himself,  and  that  the  civil  laws 
are  binding  on  them  only  so  long  as  they  are  conformable  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  In  that  same  encyclical  the 
Pope  says  it  is  a  duty  to  resist  all  civil  laws  hostile  to  anything 
ordered  by  the  Church,  and  a  crime  to  obey  them.  These 
being  the  facts,  is  it  not  quite  certain  that  whatever  his  private 
or  personal  opinion  and  feelings  may  be  as  an  American  citi- 
zen, every  good  Roman  Catholic  must  support  the  Church  as 
against  the  State  ?  .  .  . 

That  cases  happen  in  which  the  State  demands  one  thing 

from  the  citizen,  and  religion  the  opposite  from  Christians, 

and  this  undoubtedly  for  no  other  reason  than 

that  the  heads  of  the  State  pay  no  regard  to 

Papal        ^^®  sacred  power  of  the  Church,  or  desire  to 

ThniwSi\na\m  make  it  Subject  to  them.     No  one,  however, 

XtnoyouoaiB  ^^^  doubt  which  is  to  receive  their  preference. 

...  It  is  an  impious  deed  to  break  the  laws 

of  Jesus  Christ  for  the  purpose  of  obeying  the 

magistrates,  or  to  transgress  the  laws  of  the  church  under  the 

pretext  of  observing  the  civil  law.  .  .  . 

If  the  laws  of  the  State  are  in  open  contradiction  with  the 
divine  law.  if  they  command  anything  prejudicial  to  the 
Church,  or  are  hostile  to  the  duties  imposed  by  religion,  or 
violate  in  the  person  of  the  supreme  pontiff  the  authority  of 
Jesus  Christ,  then  indeed  it  is  a  duty  to  resist  them  and  a 
crime  to  obey  them — a  crime  fraught  with  injury  to  the  State 
itself.  .  .  . 

Furthermore,  in  politics,  which  are  inseparably  bound  up 
with  the  laws  of  morality  and  religious  duties,  men  ought 
always  and  in  the  first  place  to  serve,  as  far  cu  possible,  the  in- 
terests  of  Catholicism.  As  soon  as  they  are  seen  to  be  in  dan- 
ger, all  differences  should  cease  between  Catholics.  Since  the 
fate  of  states  depends  principally  on  the  disposition  of  those 
who  are  at  the  head  of  the  government,  the  Church  cannot 
grant  its  patronage  or  favor  to  men  whom  it  knows  to  be 
hostile  to  it,  who  openly  refuse  to  respect  its  rights,  who  seek 
to  break  the  alliance  established  by  the  nature  of  things  be- 
tween religious  interests  and  the  interests  of  the  civil  order. 
On  the  contrary,  its  duty  is  to  favor  those  who,  having  sound 
ideas  as  to  the  relations  between  Church  and  State,  wish  to  make 
them  both  harmonize  for  the  common  good.  Th^e  princi- 
ples contain  the  rule  according  to  which  every  Catholic  ought 
to  model  his  public  life. 

Dr.  Dimn  also  quotes  one  of  Cardinal  Man- 
ning's sermons,  representing  the  Pope  as  saying: 

I  acknowledge  no  civil  superior;  I  am  the  subject  of  no 
prince;  and  I  claim  more  than  this.  I  claim  to  be  the  supreme 
judge  on  earth,  and  director  of  the  consciences  of  men;  of  the 
peasant  that  tills  the  field,  and  the  prince  that  sits  on  the 
throne;  of  the  household  that  lives  in  the  shade  of  privacy,  and 
the  legislature  that  makes  laws  for  kingdoms.  I  am  the  sole 
last  supreme  judge  on  earth  of  what  is  right  and  wrong. 

Of  these  and  other  similar  quotations  Dr.  Dimn 
says: 

In  view  of  such  declarations  and  teachings,  we  ask.  Qan 
a  good  Romanist  be  at  the  same  time  a  loyal  American  citizen  i 

Many  Romanists,  no  doubt,  mean  to  be  loyal  citizens  of 
the  republic,  and  honestly  think  they  are;  yea.  we  are  quite 
willing  to  believe  that  the  great  body  of  them  have  no  wish  to 
interfere  with  the  liberties  and  institutions  of  America,  and 
that  if  called  upon  to  choose  between  serving  our  government 
and  the  power  at  Rome,  think  they  would  abjure  Rome.  But 
it  must  be  remembered  that  they  belong  to  a  system  in  which 
free  agency  is  impossible.  As  we  have  seen,  the  Vatican 
claims  absolute  anci  supreme  authority  in  all  things,  civil  as 
well  as  spiritual,  and  every  member  of  that  Church  is  botmd 
to  render  to  the  pontiff  absolute  and  unquestioning  obe- 
dience. .  .  .  Can  any  person  who  is  loysu  to  Romanism 
be  true  to  republicanism?  Can  a  Romanist  be  a  good  citizen 
of  America?  .  .  . 

(For  an  answer  from  the  Roman  Catholic  stand- 
point  to  the   statements  of  the  A.    P.  A.,  see 
Roman  Catholic  Church  and  Social  Reform.) 
But  Romanists  are  by  no  means  the 
4,___^^_  only  ones  who  criticize  and  oppose 
M^^e  ^^®  attitude  of  the  A.  P.  A.     H.  K. 
^^^^^      Carroll  wrote  in  The  Methodist  Review, 
1895,  a  plea  for  Protestants  to  con- 
quer their  prejudices  and  to  be  rea- 
sonable in  the  matter.    Concerning  the  assertion 
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that  Roman  Catholics  cannot  be  good  citizens, 
Dr.  Carroll  says: 

Are  Catholics  disloyal  ?  I  do  not  remember  ever  to  have 
seen  the  affinnative  of  this  question  supported  by  the  citation 
of  any  act.  It  is  commonly  argued  from  the  doctrine  of 
papal  supremacy.  Catholics,  it  is  urged,  know  no  higher  law 
than  obedience.  The  people  obey  the  priests  implicitly,  the 
priests  are  in  complete  subjection  to  the  bishops,  and  the 
Disho]^  are  bound  to  do  whatever  the  Pope  tells  them.  This 
Pope  is  a  foreign  potentate  who  assiunes  to  be  superior  to 
kings  and  governments;  and  he  would,  if  he  could,  subordi- 
nate the  State  to  the  Church.  In  answer  let  me  ask.  Is  it  not 
obvious  that  he  could  not  if  he  would?  Where  is  there  a 
state  over  which  he  exercises  even  a  shadow  of  sovereignty? " 

Concerning  the  relation  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  to  otir  public  schools,  Dr.  Carroll  says: 

Does  the  Church  of  Rome  desire  to  destroy  our  public- 
school  system  ?  ' '  Destroy  "  is  a  strong  word.  I  doubt  whether 
it  is  right  to  apply  it  even  to  the  most  hostile  opinion  that  pre- 
vails among  the  hierarchy.  The  most  any  Catholic  has  asked 
for  is  exemption  from  payment  of  the  public-school  tax  or 
division  of  the  school  funds.  In  neither  case  would  the  system 
be  destroyed.  If  the  first  alternative  were  adopted  it  would 
impair  the  integrity  of  the  system  and  limit  it.  It  would  not 
be  for  all  the  people  as  it  is  now,  but  only  for  the  larger  part  of 
them.  If  the  second  proposal  were  accepted  we  should  have 
in  this  country  the  conditions  that  prevail  in  England  and 
elsewhere.  We  should  have  both  the  secular  and  religious 
elements  represented  in  our  public  schools.  The  system 
would  be  greatly  changed  and  impaired,  but  it  would  not  be 
destroyed.  It  would  not  be  fair,  I  think,  to  say  that  the 
hierarchy  would  destroy  our  public  school;  but  it  is  fair  to  say 
that  they  are  not  satisfied  with  it  as  it  is. 

Rbfbrbncbs:  North  American,  clix..  67;  clxvii.,  658;  Amer' 
ican  Journal  of  Politics,  v..  504. 

AMERICAN  PURITY  ALLIANCE,  THE:  In- 

corporated  under  this  name  in  1895,  as  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  New  York  Committee  for  the 
Prevention  of  State  Regulation  of  Vice,  which 
commenced  its  work  in  1876  and  has  held  thirty 
annual  meetings. 

Objects:  The  repression  of  vice,  the  prevention 
of  its  regulation  by  the  State,  the  better  protection 
of  the  young,  the  rescue  of  the  fallen,  the  exten- 
sion of  the  White  Cross  among.men,  and  to  main- 
tain the  law  of  purity  as  equally  binding  upon 
men  and  women. 

The  chief  present  work  of  the  alliance  consists 
in  organizing  methods  for  the  instruction  of  the 
young  in  schools  and  colleges,  for  the  information 
of  teachers,  parents,  and  physicians  in  sexual 
hyjpene;  the  distribution  of  purity  literature,  of 
which  a  supply  of  thirty-four  pamphlets  is  kept  on 
hand  at  its  headcjuarters ;  and  the  publication  of 
The  Philanthropist.  It  is  the  American  branch 
of  the  International  Federation  for  the  Suppres- 
sion of  State  Regulation  of  Vice,  and  is  actively 
interested  in  the  suppression  of  the  **  White 
Slave"  traffic.  It  is  constantly  at  work  to  pre- 
vent attempts  at  state  or  city  reg[ulation  of  prosti- 
tution. Annual  dues,  $1.  President,  O.  Edward 
Tanncv,  M.D..  Baltimore,  Md.  Secretary,  Percv 
Russell,  93  Crooke  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Office,  400  West  Twenty-third  Street,  New  York 
City. 

AMERICAN  RAILWAY  UNION,  THE :  A  union 
or^nized  in  Chicago  in  1893  under  the  leadership 
of  Eugene  V.  Debs.  It  played  a  large  part  in  the 
Pullman  Strike,  and  virtually  ceased  to  exist 
after  the  failure  of  that  strike.  The  re|>ort  of  the 
Commission  on  the  Pullman  Strike  said  of  this 
tmion: 

The  theory  underlying  this  movement  is  that  the  organiza- 
tion of  different  classes  of  railroad  employees  (to  the  number 
of  about  140.000)  upon  the  trade-union  idea  has  ceased  to  be 
useful  or  adequate :  that  pride  of  organisation,  petty  jealousies, 
and  the  oonffict  01  views  into  which  men  are  trained  in  sepa- 
rate organiaatioiit  under  di^rent  leaders,  tend  to  defeat  the 


common  object  of  all,  and  enable  railroads  to  use  such  organi- 
zations against  each  other  in  contentions  over  wages,  etc.; 
that  the  rapid  concentration  of  railroad  capital  and  manage- 
ment demands  a  like  union  of  their  employees  for  the  purpose 
of  mutual  protection;  that  the  interests  of  each  of  the  850,000 
or  more  railroad  employees  of  the  United  States,  as  to  wages, 
treatment,  hours  of  labor.  legislation,  insurance,  mutual  aid, 
etc.,  are  common  to  all,  and  hence  all  ought  to  belong  to  one 
organization  that  shall  assert  its  united  strength  in  the  pro* 
tection  of  the  rights  of  every  member. 

AMERICAN  SECULAR  UNION  AND  FREE- 
THOUGHT  FEDERATION,  THE:  Organized 
1876.  Object :  * '  To  propagate  the  nine  demands 
of  liberalism  as  specified  in  our  constitution.  To 
effect  a  total  separation  of  Church  and  State,  not 
only  in  name  as  it  now  is,  but  as  an  actual  fact. 
Taxation  of  church  property,  the  elimination  of 
all  religious  teaching  in  the  public  schools,  and 
the  abolition  of  all  those  clearly  imconstitutional 
measures  which  are  wrongly  called  Svinday  laws." 
Annual  report,  $1.  Secretary,  E.  C.  Reich wald, 
141  South  Water  Street,  Chicago. 

NiNB  Demands  op  Liberalism 

(i)  We  demand  that  churches  and  other  ecclesiastical  prop- 
erty shall  be  no  longer  exempt  from  taxation. 

(a)  We  demand  that  the  employment  of  chaplains  in  Con- 
gress, in  the  legislatures,  in  the  navy  and  militia,  and  in  prisons, 
asylums,  and  all  other  institutions  supported  by  the  public 
money^hall  be  discontinued. 

(3)  We  demand  that  all  public  appropriations  for  educa- 
tional and  charitable  institutions  of  a  sectarian  character  shall 


(4)  We  demand  that  all  religious  services  now  sustained  by 
the  government  shall  be  abolished;  and  especially  that  the  use 
of  the  Bible  in  the  public  schools,  whether  ostensibly  as  a  text- 
book or  avowedly  as  a  book  of  religious  worship,  shall  be  pro- 
hibited. 

(s)  We  demand  that  the  appointment,  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  or  bv  the  governors  of  the  various  states,  of 
all  the  religious  festivals  and  feasts  shall  wholly  cease. 

(6)  We  demand  that  the  judicial  oath  in  the  courts  and  in 
all  other  departments  of  the  government  shall  be  abolished, 
and  that  simple  affirmation  under  the  pains  and  penalties  of 
perjury  shall  be  established  in  its  stead. 

(7)  We  demand  that  all  laws  directly  or  indirectly  enfor- 
cing the  observance  of  Stmday  as  the  Sabbath  shall  be  re- 
petued. 

(8)  We  demand  that  all  laws  looking  to  the  enforcement  of 
"Christian"  morality  shall  be  abrogated,  and  that  all  laws 
shall  be  conformed  to  the  requirements  of  natural  morality, 
equal  rights,  and  impartial  liberty. 

(9)  We  demand  that  not  only  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  several  states,  but  also  in  the  prac- 
tical administration  of  the  same,  no  privilege  or  advantage 
shall  be  conceded  to  Christianity  or  any  other  special  religion: 
that  our  entire  political  system  shall  be  founded  and  a^riin- 
istered  on  a  purely  secular  basis;  and  whatever  changes  shall 
prove  necessary  to  this  end  shall  be  consistently,  unflinchingly, 
and  promptly  made. 

AMERICAN  SOCIAL  SCIENCE  ASSOCIATION, 
THE:  Foiuided  1865  in  Boston,  Mass.,  at  a 
meeting  called  by  Drs.  S.  G.  Howe,  Nathan  Allen, 
R.  T.  Davis,  and  F.  B.  Sanborn,  and  presided 
over  by  Gov.  John  A.  Andrew.  Its  first  president 
was  Prof.  W.  B.  Rogers,  founder  of  the  Boston 
Institute  of  Technology;  and  its  first  secretaries 
Dr.  Samuel  Eliot  and  F.  B.  Sanborn.  Ensuing 
presidents  have  been  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot,  George 
William  Curtis,  Prof.  B.  Peirce,  President  Gilman 
of  Baltimore,  President  A.  D.  White  of  Cornell, 
Gen.  John  Eaton,  Carroll  D.  Wright,  Prof.  Fran- 
cis Wayland,  F.  J.  Kingsbury,  Oscar  S.  Straus, 
and  other  eminent  scholars  and  publicists.  It 
conducts  its  work  under  the  five  departments  of 
Education,  Finance,  Health,  Jurisprudence,  and 
Social  Economy.  Heads  of  these  departments 
have  been  David  A.  Wells,  Dr.  Francis  Lieber, 
George  S.  Boutwell,  President  Woolsey,  Charles 
L.  Brace,  Robert  Treat  Paine,  John  Graham 
Brooks,  Edward  Atkinson,  Dr.  Walter  Channing, 
Dr.  Stephen  Smith,  Judge  S.  E.  Baldwin,  Rev. 
H.   L.   Wayland,   Robert  C.   Winthrop,   Judge 
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Emory  Washburn,  and  many  others.  Mr.  San- 
bom  remained  secretary  from  1865  until  i8p8. 
and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  F.  S.  Root,  who  died 
in  1006,  and  was  succeeded  by  Prof.  I.  F.  Russell 
of  New  York,  the  present  secretary.  Meetings 
have  been  held  annually  for  forty-two  years,  and 
htmdreds  of  addresses  and  papers  have  been  read, 
many  of  them  afterward  published  in  The  Journal 
of  Social  Science,  edited  in  turn  by  S.  Eliot,  Henry 
Villard,  F.  B.  Sanborn,  and  F.  S.  Root.  From 
the  Social  Science  Association  have  sprung  the 
National  Prison  Association,  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Charities,  and  numerous  branch  soci- 
eties, clubs,  etc.  Its  main  office  was  for  years  in 
Boston,  then  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  and  is  now 
in  New  York.  It  numbers  some  600  members  in 
all  parts  of  the  United  States,  but  chiefly  in  New 
York  and  New  England.  Secretary,  Prof.  I.  F. 
Russell,  120  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

AMERICAN  STATISTICAL  ASSOCIATION, 
THE:  This  association  was  organized  in  1839, 
and  has  a  membership  of  about  600.  A  quar- 
terly publication  was  beeim  in  1888,  by  means  of 
which  special  statistical  monographs  are  being 
presented  to  the  pubhc,  and  in  addition  this 
loumal  contains  a  record  of  current  statistical 
literature,  which  is  intended  to  inform  the  mem- 
bers concerning  the  most  important  and  recent 
statistical  incjuiries  made  in  foreign  coimtries. 
This  publication  has  reached  (March,  1906),  its 
seventy-third  number,  and  is  recognized  as  a 
valuable  record  of  statistical  work.  The  present 
constitution  of  the  association  is  as  follows : 

Art.  I.  This  association  shall  be  denominated  the  Amer- 
ican  Statistical  Association. 

Art.  II.  The  objects  of  the  association  shall  be  to  collect, 
preserve,  and  difftise  statistical  information  in  the  different 
departments  of  human  knowledge. 

Art.  III.  The  association  shall  be  composed  of  fellows 
and  honorary  members. 

Art.  IV.  All  members  shall  be  chosen  by  the  board  of 
directors,  the  affirmative  votes  of  four-fifths  of  the  members 
of  said  board  being  necessary  to  a  choice.  Each  fellow  shall 
pay  anntially  $3.  or  $20  at  some  one  time. 

Art.  V.  Fellows  only  shall  be  entitled  to  vote,  but  honor- 
ary members  shall  have  the  right  to  sit  and  deliberate  in  all 
the  meeting  of  the  association. 

(Arts.  VI.,  VII..  and  VIII.  omitted.) 

NoTB. — Each  member  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  all  reports 
and  publications  of  the  association. 

The  association's  presidents  have  been:  Hon. 
Richard  Fletcher.  A.M.,  LL.D.;  George  C.  Shat- 
tuck,  M.D.,  LL.D.;  Edward  Jarvis,  A.M.,  M.D., 
and  Francis  A.  Walker,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.  Its  present 
officers  are:  President,  Carroll  D.  Wright,  LL.D. 
Vice-presidents,  Horace  G.  Wadlin,  Litt.D.; 
Henry  C.  Adams,  Ph.D. ;  Henry  Gannett;  S.  N.  D. 
North,  LL.D.;  Walter  F.  Willcox,  Ph.D.  Cor- 
responding secretary  and  librarian,  Horace  G. 
Wadlin,  Litt.D.,  Public  Library,  Boston,  Mass. 
Treasurer,  S.  B.  Pearmain,  53  State  Street,  Bos- 
ton, Mass.  Recording  Secretary,  Carroll  W. 
Doten,  A.M.,  Institute  of  Technology,  Boston, 
Mass.  Councilors,  Cressy  L.  Wilbur,  M.D.;  F. 
L.  Hoffman;  Chas.  Edward  A.  Winslow.  Com- 
mittee on  Publication,  Davis  R.  Dewey,  Ph.D.; 
John  Koren;  Edward  M.  Hartwell,  M.D.  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  Osborne  Howes;  Walter  C. 
Wright;  S.  B.  Pearmain.  Conmiittee  on  Library, 
Hon.  Julius  L.  Clarke;  Rev.  Samuel  W.  Dike, 
LL.D. ;  W.  Z.  Ripley,  Ph.D.  (See  also  American 
Social  Science  Association  and  Interna- 
tional Statistical  Institution.) 

ANABAPTISTS:  A  religious  community  that 
arose  principally  in  Germany  in  the  sixteenth 


century,  opposing  the  baptizing  of  infants  (whence 
their  name),  but  better  known  for  their  revolu- 
tionary and  communistic  social  efforts.  Thomas 
Munzer  (1520),  the  leader  of  a  set  of  enthusiasts 
called  the  prophets  of  Zwickau,  did  much  to 
spread  the  beliefs  of  Anabaptism  through  Saxony 
and  Switzerland.  Waldshut  became  one  of  their 
centers  of  propagation.  Revolting  from  the  rigid 
rule  of  the  state  and  from  the  false  formalism  of 
the  Church,  they  carried  their  principles  too  far, 
and  it  is  certain  that  in  some  places  the  move- 
ment, g^uidcd  by  ambitious  ana  licentious  men, 
broke  into  lawlessness  and  lust.  But  for  the 
most  part  the  Anabaptists  have  been  a  maligned 
and  misrepresented  class  of  people,  who  earnestly 
desired  and  sought  for  a  greater  ftdness  of  truth 
and  brotherhood  than  any  institutions  tmder  the 
then  existing  conditions  provided.  Their  doc- 
trines were:  The  equality  of  all  Christians,  the 
commimity  of  goods,  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit, 
adult  baptism,  and  the  establishment  of  the  Idng- 
dom  of  heaven  on  earth.  About  1525  the  **  Peas- 
ant War"  broke  out,  partially  caused  and  largely 
supported  by  these  doctrines.  The  labonng 
classes  were  at  this  time  cruelly  opprest  by  the 
government,  and  the  teachings  ol  Anabaptism 
spread  rapidly  through  Holstein,  Westphalia,  and 
the  Netherlands.  Again  and  again  they  were 
checked,  and  scattered,  and  persecuted  even  to 
death;  but  traveling  preachers  continued  the  agi- 
tation, and  organizations  sprang  up  wherever 
persecution  turned  its  back. 

In  1534  they  became  masters  of  Munster;  they 
destroyed  churches  and  appointed  twelve  judges 
to  rule  over  the  city.  A  tailor  nan£ed 
Wafawir  J^^  ^^^  Leiden  had  himself  crowned 
*^^^  ting,  and  for  a  year  the  city  was  given 
over  to  every  kind  of  madness  and 
licentiousness.  At  the  end  of  that  time  several 
Protestant  princes  conquered  the  city  and  re- 
stored peace  and  order  by  executing  the  ring- 
leaders of  the  uproar.  In  Amsterdam  and  other 
cities,  however.  Anabaptists,  who  had  little  in 
common  with  the  lustful  fanaticism  of  Buddiold, 
spread  their  doctrines.  The  Revelations  of  St. 
John  was  their  chief  source  of  doctrine ;  and 
their  main  desire  was  to  foimd  a  new  Idn^dom  of 
pure  and  primitive  Christianity.  David  Joris 
(1501-56),  one  of  the  chief  of  these,  tmited  hber- 
alism  with  anabaptism,  introduced  much  mystical 
theology,  and  strove  to  unite  the  different  Chris- 
tian sects.  Another  prominent  leader  was  Menno 
Simons.  In  spite  of  dangers  and  persecutions  he 
gathered  together  the  scattered  and  disheartenc^d 
Anabaptists  of  (Germany  and  the  Netherlands, 
known  in  the  United  States  as  *  *  Mennonites."  He 
explained  his  belief  in  a  book  published  in  1556, 
"Elements  of  the  True  Christian  Faith,"  which 
is  still  an  authoritative  book  amon^  the  Mennon- 
ites. His  adherents  believe  in  strictly  following 
the  teachings  of  Scripture,  in  rejecting  the  taking 
of  oaths,  every  kind  of  revenge,  war,  divorce  (ex- 
cept for  adultery),  infant  baptism,  and  the  under- 
taking the  work  of  a  magistrate.  Their  belief  is 
that  while  ma^stracy  is  necessary  for  the  present 
time,  it  is  foreign  to  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  The 
education  and  theology  of  the  colleges  they  set 
very  Uttle  value  upon.  Menno  caUed  his  ad- 
herents "God's  congregation;  poor,  unarmed 
Christian  brothers."  In  (^rmany  the  Mennon- 
ites are  called  Taufgesinnte,  and  in  Holland, 
Doofsgesinden. 

The  church  is  a  literal  communion  of  the  saints, 
which  must  be  kept  pure  by  strict  disdplixie. 
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They  celebrate  the  rite  of  feet-washing.  Their 
bishops,  elders,  and  teachers  serve  gratis.  They 
are  split  into  many  divisions,  mainly  the  strict 
and  the  mild  Mennonites.  The  latter  are  known 
as  Waterlanders,  from  a  place  in  Holland.  Some 
of  their  divisions  take  names  from  the  peculiari- 
ties of  their  dress — Buttoners,  Hook-ana-eye-ers, 
etc.  The  purity  of  their  lives,  however,  com- 
mands respect,  and  their  industry  makes  them 
prosperous. 

\Rbfbrbncb8:  The  Social  Side  of  the  Refarmatum.  by  E.  B. 
Bax;  A  Valuable  Chapter  in  Ethic  of  Free  Thought,  by  Karl 
Pearson;  Anahaptism,  by  Richard  Heath;  also  Kanke  and 
other  writers  on  the  Reformation. 

ANARCHISM  (Gr.  x*'»  privative,  and  i^fxh, 
government) :  The  social  doctrine  of  the  abolition 
of  government  of  man  by  man,  and  the  consti- 
tution" of  society  without  government.  In  this 
article  the  subject  is  considered  under  three 
heads:  (i)  Individuahst  or  Philosophical  Anar- 
chism; (2)  Anarchist  Commtinism;  and  (3)  Ar- 
gtunents  against  Anarchism. 

Under  the  general  definition  there  are  two 
schools  of  anarchists,  totally  distinct  and  even 
opposed  in  their  doctrines,  methods,  and  in  their 
general  characteristics.  The  two  schools  are 
those  of  the  individualist  anarchists  (often  called 
in  this  coimtry  philosophical  anarchists),  and, 
secondly,  the  school  of  anarchist  communists, 
a  school  which,  however,  is  gradually  dying  out, 
and  which  the  more  thoughtful  anarchists  deny 
to  be  anarchism  at  all.  The  individualist  anar- 
chists, tho  the  fewer  in  number,  are,  in  this  cotm- 
tiy  especially,  the  abler  body  of  thinkers,  and 
carry  to  their  fullest  logical  results  the  principles 
which  a  great  many  inoividiialists  accept  but  do 
not  carry  out.  Individualist  anarchists  do  not 
believe  in  the  use  of  force — not  because  they  hold 
that  it  is  wrong  to  use  it,  but  because  they  are 
aware  that  the  use  of  force  never  truly  liberates, 
-while  their  aim  is  absolute  liberty — their  motto 
being  "Liberty,  not  the  daughter,  but  the  mother 
of  order."  They  start  from  the  philosophy  of 
individual  sovereignty,  and  apply  it  to  the  prob- 
lems of  social  science  with  relentless  logic.  By 
no  means  objecting  to  organization  ana  cooper- 
ation, provided  it  be  voluntary,  the^  would  have 
aU>  organization  spring  from  the  individual. 
J  Anarchist  communists,  on  the  other  hand, 
fWrm  a  wholly  different  school  of  thought.  They 
do  not  believe  in  jjovemment,  and  they  do  be- 
lieve in  overthrowmg  it  by  force.  On  its  ruins 
they  would  plant  a  commimal  life,  whose  ideal 
is  very  little  different  from  that  of  the  Socialists, 
except  that  it  is  not  to  be  realized  through  the 
state.  Most  of  the  men  who  are  called  anarch- 
ists in  the  press,  particularly  of  Europe,  and 
almost  all  the  Ixwnb-throwers  and  dynamiters 
of  recent  years  on  either  continent  have  been 
anarchist  commtmists.  This  school  is  mainly 
European,  while  individualist  anarchism  is  mainly 
American.  Anarchist-communism  counts  among 
its~f6n6wers  names  favorably  known  to  sci- 
ence and  letters,  such  as  Krapotkin  and  R^lus, 
while  many,  even  of  the  dynamitards,  have  been 
men  of  education  and  sometimes  refinement. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  mainly  a  movement  among  the 
working  classes,  particularly  of  France,  Italy, 
Spain,  and  to  a  less  extent,  Germany  and  Austria. 
In  England  there  are  but  few  anarchist  com- 
munists. In  America  they  are  foimd  only  in 
a  few  cities.  The  so-called  Chicago  anarchists 
were  anarchist  communists.     Individualist  an- 


archism.  on  the  other  hand,  is  not  a  class  move- 
mefit,  but  almost  purely  intellectual,  natuz^y 
drawing'  its  strength  largely  from  the  classes 
possessed  to-day  of  intellectual  advantages.  It 
will  thus  be  seen  that  in  philosophy,  method,  and 
general  characteristics  the  two  classes  of  anarch- 
ists are  carefully  to  be  distinguished.  Both  are 
distinctly  revolutionary  and  opposed  to  the  state; 
but  the  one  starts  from  the  individual,  and  advo- 
cates a  revolution  through  ideas;  the  other  starts 
from  the  commtmity,  and  advocates  a  revolution 
through  force.  We  print  a  statement  of  indi- 
vidualist anarchism  by  Victor  S.  Yarros,  former 
associate  editor  of  Liberty,  and  a  statement  of 
anarchist  communism  by  Pierre  Krapotkin,  per- 
haps its  most  distinguished  representative.  Mr 
Yarros  writes : 

I. — Individualist  or  Philosophical  Anarchism 

The  individualistic  or  philosophical  anarchists 
favor  the  abolition  of  "the  state"  and  govern-  ' 
ment  of  man  by  man.  They  seek  to  bring  about 
a  state  of  political  freedom — of  an- 
Deflnition  ^^^'  '^^  comprehend  the  precise 
and  State-  ™P°^  ^^  ^^^  statement  it  is  essen- 
^^A  tial  to  grasp  and  bear  in  mind  the 
definitions  given  by  the  anarchists 
to  the  terms  employed  in  their  expo- 
sitions. The  current  misconceptions  of  the  an- 
archistic doctrines  are  chiefly  due  to  the  persist- 
ent, tho  largely  imconscious,  habit  of  interpreting 
them  in  the  light  of  tke  popular  definitions  of  the 
terms  ** state,  ** government,"  etc.,  instead  of  in 
the  light  of  their  own  technical  use  of  these  terms. 
The  averaee  man  on  being  told  that  the  anarchist 
would  abolish  all  governmental  restraints,  not  un- 
naturally concludes  that  the  proposition  involves 
the  removal  of  the  resfrictions  upon  criminal 
conduct,  the  relinquishment  of  organized  defense 
of  life,  liberty,  and  property.  Those  who  are 
familiar  with  the  doctrine  of  non-resistance  to 
evil,  preached  by  the  early  Christians  and  by  the 
modem  Tolstolans,  generally  identify  anarchism 
with  it.  But  such  interpretations  are  without 
any  fotmdation.  The  anarchists  are  emphatically 
in  favor  of  resistance  to  and  organized  protection 
against  crime  and  aggression  of  every  kind;  it  is  ■ 
not  greater  freedom  for  the  criminal,  but  greater 
freedom  for  the  non-criminal,  that  they  aim  to 
secure;  and  by  the  abolition  of  government  they 

(mean  the  removal  of  restrictions  upon  conduct) 
intrinsically  ethical  and  legitimate,  but  which 
ignorant  legplslation  has  interdicted  as  criminal, 
flie  anarchistic  principle  of  personal  liberty  is 
absolutely  coincident  with  the  famous  Spencerian 
*' first  principle  of  human  happiness,"  the  prin- 
ciple of  ** equal  freedom,"   which  Mr.   Spencer 
has  exprest  in  the  formula,  **  Every  man  is  free  to 
do  what  he  wills,  provided  he  infringes  not  the 
equal  freedom  of  any  other  man."     It  is,  in  fact, 
precisely  because  the  anarchist  accepts  this  prin- 
ciple without  reservation,  and  insists  on  the  sup- 
pression  and   elimination   of   all   aggression   or 
invasion — all  conduct  incompatible  with  equality 
of  Hberty — that  he  declares  war  upon  the  **  state 
and  "government."      He  defines    state"  as  "the  ■ 
embodiment  of  the  principle  of  invasion  in  an 
individual  or  band  of  individuals,  assuming  to  . 
act  as  representatives  or  masters  of  the  entire 
people  within  a  given  area."  ♦     Government  he 

*  The  definitions  here  ffiven  are  those  formed  and  consist- 
ently used  by  Benjamin  R.  Tucker,  the  editor  oilAberiy^  tb^ 
organ  of  the  philosophical  anarchistic  mov«c&ec&. 
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defines  as  "the  subjection  of  the  non-invasive 
individual  to  an  external  will";  and  "invasion" 
as  conduct  violative  of  equal  freedom. 

Perhaps  the  clearest  way  of  stating  the  political 
program  of  the  anarchists  will  be  to  indicate  its 
relation  to  other  and  better-known  theories  of 
government.  The  anarchists,  agree- 
p^^.^  mg  with  the  view  of  the  true  Jeffer- 
x^rv^nm  gQjjjg^n  Democrats,  that  the  best  gov- 
ernment is  that  which  governs  least, 
sympathizing  with  the  position  of  the  old  Man- 
chester individualists  and  laissez-faire-ists,  who 
believed  in  a  minimum  of  government  interference, 
as  well  as  with  the  less  vague  doctrines  of  the  more 
radical  modem  individualists  of  the  Spencerian 
school,  who  would  limit  the  state  to  the  sole 
function  of  protecting  men  against  external  and 
internal  invaders,  go  a  step  farther  and  demand 
the  dissolution  of  what  remains  of  "government*' 
— viz.,  comj)ulsory  taxation  and  compulsory 
military  service.  It  is  no  more  necessary,  con- 
tend the  anarchists,  that  government  should 
assume  the  protective  military  and  police  func- 
tions, and  compel  men  to  accept  its  services,  than 
it  is  that  government  should  meddle  with  produc- 
tion, trade,  banking,  education,  and  other  lines 
of  human  activity.  By  voluntary  organization 
and  voluntary  taxation  it  is  perfectly  possible  to 

frotect  liberty  and  property  and  to  restrain  crime, 
t  is  doubtless  easy  to  imagine  a  society  in  which 
government  concerns  itself  with  nothing  save 
preservation  of  order  and  punishment  of  crime, 
m  which  there  are  no'public  schools  supported  by 
compulsory  taxation,  no  government  interference 
with  the  issue  of  currency  and  banking,  no 
custom-houses  or  duties  on  foreign  imports,  no 
government  postal  service,  no  censorship  of  liter- 
ature and  the  stage,  no  attempt  to  enforce  Stmday 
laws,  etc.  The  laissez-faire- tsis  of  the  various 
schools  have  familiarized  the  thinking  public  with 
such  a  type  of  social  organization.  The  anarchists 
simply  propose  to  do  awav  with  the  compul- 
sory feature  of  the  single  function  reserved  for 
government  by  the  radical  laissez-faire-ists.  In 
other  words,  they  insist  on  the  right  of  the  non- 
aggressive  individual  to  "ignore  the  state,"  to 
dispense  with  the  protective  services  of  the 
defensive  organization  and  remain  outside  of  it. 
This  Would  not  prevent  those  who  might  desire 
systematic  and  organized  protection  from  com- 
bining to  maintain  a  defensive  institution,  but 
such  an  institution  would  not  be  a  government, 
since  no  one  would  be  compelled  to  join  it  and 
pay  toward  its  support.  Anarchy,  therefore, 
may  be  defined  as  a  state  of  society  in  which  the 
non-invasive  individual  is  not  coerced  into  coop- 
eration even  for  the  defense  of  his  neighbors,  and 
in  which  each  enjoys  the  highest  degree  of  liberty 
compatible  with  equality  of  liberty. 

With  regard  to  the  question  of  putting  down 
aggression,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  volimtary  de- 
fensive organization  would  of  course  extend  to 
outsiders,  and  not  be  limited  by  its  membership. 
The  criminal  are  not  to  secure  immunity  by  de- 
clining to  join  defensive  associations.  As  the 
freedom  of  each  is  to  be  bounded  by  the  equal 
freedom  of  all,  the  invader  would  be  liable  to 
punishment  under  anarchism  no  less  than  under 
government.  Criminals  would  still  be  tried  by 
juries  and  punished  by  executive  officers.  They 
would  not  be  allowed  to  set  up  ethical  standards 
for  themselves  and  to  do  what  is  right  in  their 
own  eyes.  Such  a  doctrine  involves  not  the 
abolition  of  government,  but  the  widest  possible 


extension  of  it.  It  repudiates  all  ethical  prin- 
ciples and  abandons  all  attempts  at  enforcing 
justice  and  protecting  rights.  Every  man  is 
allowed  under  it  to  govern  his  fellows,  if  he  has 
the  will  and  the  power,  and  the  struggle  for  exist- 
ence in  the  simplest  and  crudest  form  is  revived. 
Anarchism,  on  the  other  hand,  posits  the  prin- 
ciple of  equal  liberty  as  binding  upon  all,  and 
only  insists  that  those  who  refrain  from  violat- 
ing it  should  not  be  interfered  with  in  any  way, 
either  by  individual  governors  or  combinations 
of  would-be  rulers. 

Anarchists  reject  govemmentalism  because 
they  find  no  ethical  warrant  and  no  practical 
necessity  for  it.     It  appears  to  them  self-evident 

that  society,  or  the  commtmity,  can 
Arsumenti  ^^^^  ^^  greater  claims  upon  the  in- 
Aig^eim  dividual  than  the  component  mem- 
Afiarfthigm   ^^^  ^^  ^^  have.     The  metaphysical 

and    misleading    analogies    between 

society  and  organism,  upon  which 
is  usually  founded  the  govemmentalist's  theory 
of  the  prerogatives  of  the  state,  anarchists  reject 
with  tmdisguised  contempt.  "The  conununity,"  ; 
or  "the  state,"  is  an  abstraction,  and  an  abstrac-< 
tion  has  neither  rights  nor  duties.  Individuals,' 
and  individuals  only,  have  rights.  This  proposi- 
tion is  the  comer-stone  of  tne  anarchistic  doc- 
trine, and  those  who  accept  it  are  bound  to  go  the 
full  length  of  anarchism.  Por  if  tH«e  community 
cannot  rightfully  compel  a  man  to  do  or  refrain 
from  doing  that  which  private  and  individual 
members  thereof  cannot  legitimately  force  him  to 
do  or  forego,  then  compulsory  taxation  and  com- 
pulsory cooperation  for  any  purpose  whatever  are 
wrong  in  principle,  and  government  is  merely 
another  name  for  aggression.  It  will  not  be  pre- 
tended that  one  private  individual  has  the  right 
to  tax  another  private  individual  without  his  con- 
sent ;  how,  then,  does  the  majority  of  the  miembers 
of  a  community  obtain  the  right  to  tax  the  minor- 
ity without  its  consent?     Having  outgrown  the 

dogma  of  the  divine  right  of  kings. 
Ho  Efhioal  ^^"^^cratic  countries  are  imcon- 
Warrantfor  ^^^^^^^7  erecting  the  dogma  of  the 
Oovarnmfiiit  ^^ivine  right  of  majorities  to  rule, 
uovwiuttwre    rjs^^  absurdity  of  such   a  belief  is 

apparent.  Majorities,  minorities, 
and  any  other  combinations  of  individuals  are 
entitled  to  insist  on  respect  of  their  rights,  but 
not  on  violating  the  rights  of  others.  There  is 
one  ethical  standard,  not  two;  and  it  cannot  be 
right  for  government  to  do  that  which  would  be 
criminal  or  immoral  when  committed  by  individ- 
uals. Laws  of  social  life  are  not  made  at  the 
polls  or  in  legislative  assemblies;  they  have  to  be 
discovered  in  the  same  way  in  which  laws  of  other 
sciences  are  discovered.  Once  discovered,  ma- 
jorities are  bound  to  observe  them  no  less  thkn 
individuals. 

As  already  stated,  the  anarchists  hold  that  the 
law  of  ecjual  freedom,  formulated  positively  by 
Spencer  and  negatively  by  Kant,  is  a  scientific 
social  law  which  ought  to  guide  men  in  their 
various  activities  and  mutual  relations.  The 
logical  deductions  or  corollaries  of  this  law  show 
VIS  at  once  our  rights  and  our  duties.  Govern-, 
ment  violates  this  great  law  not  only  by  the  fact 
of  its  very  existence,  but  in  a  thousand  othei^ 
ways.  Government  means  the  coercion  of  the 
non-invasive,  the  taxation  of  those  who  protest 
against  being  forced  to  join  the  political  organiza- 
tion set  up  by  the  majority.  It  enacts  statutes 
and  imposes  restraints  which  find  no  sanction  in 
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the  law  of  equal  freedom,  and  piinishes  men  for 
disobeying  such  arbitrary  provisions.  It  is  true 
that  governments  profess  to  have  the  public 
welfare  in  view,  and  to  enforce  nothing  save  what 
morality  and  jixstice  dictate.  Justice,  however, 
is  invariably  confounded  by  governments  with 
legalism,  and  by  the  enforcement  of  justice  they 
often  mean  the  enforcement  of  the  very  laws 
which  they  enact  in  violation  of  justice.  Thus 
laws  in  restraint  of  trade  and  of  exchange  are  en- 
forced in  the  name  of  justice,  whereas  justice 
demands  the  fullest  freedom  of  trade  and  ex- 
change. Strictly  speaking,  the  enforcement  of 
justice  cannot  be  undertaken  by  government  at 
all,  since  a  government  that  should  attempt  to 
enforce  justice  would  have  to  begin  by  signing  its 
own  death-warrant.  A  government  that  would 
enforce  eaual  freedom  and  let  the  inoffensive 
alone  would  be,  not  a  government,  but  a  volun- 
tary association  for  the  protection  of  rights. 

In  republican  countries  men  loosely  speak  of 
their  "free  government,"  their  "government  by  . 
consent."  In  reality  there  is  no  such  thing  as  \ 
government  by  consent.  Majorities  rule,  and  the  ' 
minorities  are  forced  to  acquiesce.  The  principle 
ot  consent  is~ clearly  fatal  to  govemmentalism, 
for  it  implies  the  right  of  the  non-invasive  to 
ignore  the  state  and  decline  to  accept  its  services. 
Ethically  a  man  has  a  perfect  right  to  do  this,  for 
the  mere  refusal  to  join  the  political  organization 
(which  is  merely  an  insurance  association)  is  not 
a  breach  of  the  principle  of  equal  freedom.  Our 
"free  governments"  deny  this  right,  hence  they 
are  immoral.  They  cannot  become  moral  except 
by  ceasing  to  be  governments  and  becoming 
purely  voluntary  associations  for  defense. 

Apart  from  tne  question  of  compulsory  taxa- 
tion and  compulsory  military  service,  on  the 
abolition  of  which  anarchists  alone  lay  stress 
(altho  they  readily  admit  that  the  police  func- 
tions of  government  will  be  the  last  to  disap- 
pear), there  is  little,  if  any,  difference  between 
anarchists  and  Sp>encerian  individualists,  on  the 
question  of  government  interference.  The  cessa- 
tion of  such  interference  with  economic  relations 
— with  the  issue  of  money,  banking,  wages,  trade, 
production,  etc. — is  advocated  on  the  groimd 
that  the  solution  of  the  social  problems  is  to  be 
found  in  liberty  rather  than  in  regulation,  in  free 
competition  rather  than  in  state  monopoly.  An^ 
archists  are  opposed  to  trusts  and  monopolies,  "but 
tTKJ  would  not  substitute  public  for  private 
monopoly.  All  monopoly  rests  on  legal  pnvilege,  i 
oh  injustice,  on  violations  of  equal  opportunity, ', 
and  tnerefore  the  anarchist  demands  eauality  of  : 
opportunity  and  free  competition  rather  than  • 
restrictive,  paternalistic  regulation  of  industry  * 
aAigprnpierce.  On  the  subject  of  public  educa- 
tion, postal  service,  poor  laws,  sanitary  super- 
vision, etc.,  anarchists,  in  common  with  advanced 
individualists,  hold  that  government  interference 
is  as  pernicious  practically  as  it  is  unwarranted 
ethically.  Qorruption  and  inefficiency  are  evils 
inseparable  from  government  management,  and 
tttere^lg  noxhing  which  government  does  that  could 
not  be  done  bitter  by  private  enterprise  imder 
free  coiiipetition. 

In  sMSft^  the  anarchists  object  to  govemment- 
alism because  it  is  tmethical,  as  well  as  imneces- 
sanr  and  inexpedient.  Government  is  either  the 
will  of  one  man  or  the  will  of  a  number  of  men, 
large  or  small.  Now,  the  will  of  one  or  many  is 
not  a  criterion  of  right  and  justice,  while  for  the 
adjustment  of  the  conflictmg  interests  of  the  * 


members  of  society  such  a  criterion  is  an  absolute 
necessity.     Majority  rule,  and  even  the  rule  of  a 
despot,  may  be,  under  certain  conditions,  prefer- 
able to  a  state  of  civil  chaos ;  but  as  men  advance 
and  study  the  facts  of  their  own  development, 
they  begin  to  realize  the  truth  that  there  is  no 
relation  whatever  between  right  and  numbers, 
justice  and  force.  ^Jajpntv  jrule  is 
J-  .    ..       discredited  alon^^WWHRspofic^^ 
^^i. J^     and  ethical  scienc^  Ijecbmes  the  SQte 
Diioreditod  ^?I?^>?^    authority      The    social 
"iSws  need  to  be  applied  and  enforced 
as  long  as  predatory  instincts  and 
invasive  tendencies  continue  to  manifest  them- 
selves in  human  relations,  and  this  necessitates 
the  maintenance  of  associations  for  the  protection 
of  freedom  and  the  punishment  of  aggression. 
But  the  governmental  method  is  not  adapted 
to  the  promotion  of  this  end.     Government  be- 
gins by  coercing  the  non-invasive  individual  into 
cooperation  for  defense  and  offense,  regardless  of 
the  fact  that  a  benevolent  despotism  is  not  a 
whit  more  defensible  than  a  selfish  despotism. 

In  general,  it  may  be  stated  that  any  methods 
not  in  themselves  invasive  are  regarded  as  le- 
gitimate by  the  anarchists  in  the  furtherance  of 
their  cause.  But  they  rely  cETeffy7  if  not  en- 
tirely, on  ths?  methods  of  education — theoretical  ^ 
propaganda  of  their  views — and  of  passive  resist- 
ance to  government.  In  violence,  so-called  pro- 
paganda by  deed  and  subterranean 
Kethods  plotting  against  existing  institutions, 
tTReydb  not  begeve.  "Political  changes 
may  ^e  brought  about  by  revolu- 
tions, and  possibly  also  such  economic  changes 
as  are  contemplated  by  the  state  Socialists.  But 
freedom  can  rest  only  on  ideas  and  sentiments 
favorable  to  it,  and  revolutionary  demonstra- 
tions can  never  abolish  ignorance  and  the  spirit 
of  tyranny.  Freedom  cannot  be  forced  on  those  ^ 
who  are  not  tit~T6r  it.  The  emancipation"  of  j 
the  people  from  the  aggression  of  government  ^ 
must  come  through  their  own  deliberate  choice 
and  effort.  Anarchists  can  but  disseminate  true 
political  teachings  and  expose  the  nature  and 
essence  of  govemmentalism.  Anarchists,  how- 
ever, do  not  believe  that  it  is  necessary  to  con- 
vert the  whole  people  in  order  to  carry  thei^ 
principles  into  practise.  A  strong  and  deterA 
mined  minority  could,  while  remaining  passive,] 
successfully  resist  the  attempt  of  government  to 
tax  them  and  otherwise  impose  its  will  upon  them. 
Public  opinion  would  not  approve  of  a  govern- 
ment campaign  of  violence  against  a  number  of 
intelligent  and  perfectly  honest  individuals 
banded  together  for  the  sole  purpose  of  carrying 
on  their  legitimate  activities  and  asserting  their 
right  to  ignore  injunctions  and  prohibitions  hav- 
ing no  authority  from  an  ethical  point  of  view. 

Even  if  anarchists  believed  in  the  use  of  vio- 
lent methods — and  if  they  thought  that  violent 
resistance  to  government  would  hasten  their 
emancipation,  they  would  certainly  resort  to  it, 
since  it  is  not  immoral  or  invasive  to  use  force 
against  invaders — there  would  be  one  impor- 
tant difference  between  them  and  other  schools 
of  reformers.  Anarchists  would  not  prevent 
others  from  living  under  govemment  side  by 
side  with  them,  while  other  reformers  seek  to 
impose  their  schemes  on  the  whole  community 
in  which  they  live.  Thus  the  state  Socialists,  in 
pursuance  of  their  program  of  state  monopoly 
of  capital,  intend  to  suppress  all  competition  and 
all  rivalry  on  the  part  of  \tvd\N\A>3^  orNxvaTS*  ^V 
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capital.  The  anarchists,  on  the  other  hand,  if 
allowed  to  remain  outside  of  the  governmental 
organization,  would  force  no  one  to  join  them  or 
foUow.their  example.  Still,  as  a  matter  of  fact,; 
anarchists  abjure  violence  even  in  their  own  in-, 
terests,  vividly  realizing  the  truth  that  the  prog- 
ress of  justice  and  freeaom  is  arrested  in  a  state 
of  war.  Peace  is  an  essential  condition  to  the 
spread  of  rational  ideas  and  the  growth  of  the 
sentiment  of  toleration.  Appealing  as  they  do  to 
the  ideas  and  feelings  of  justice,  it  would  be  sui- 
cidal for  anarchists  to  encotirage  violence  and 
excite  the  lowest  passions  of  men  by  revolution- 
ary tactics. 

To  reform  by  ordinary  political  methods  the 
anarchists  are  also  opposed,  at  least  under  present 
conditions.  As  they  do  not  seek  any  new  positive 
legislation,  they  can  expect  nothing  from  poHtics. 
They  demand  the  repeal  of  the  legislation  which 
fmproperly  restricts  men's  freedom  of  action,  and 
such  repeal  they  cannot  secure  while  being  in  a 
minority.  Whether  they  would  cooperate  with 
other  parties  in  attempting  to  carry  specific 
measures  of  repeal,  would  depend  largely  on  cir- 
cumstances.^ It  is  to -be  remembered  that,  ^ile 
the  anarchists  are  strenuous  in  their  opposition 
to  every  vestige  of  government,  they  do  not 
expect  to  realize  their  entire  program  at  one 
stroke.  They  are  prepared  for  very  slow  and 
gradual  reform,  ana  would  welcome  the  success 
of  any  single  libertarian  proposal.  They  would 
rejoice  in  the  triumph  of  the  free-trade  idea,  the 
repeal  of  the  laws  perpetuating  land  monopoly 
and  monetary  monopoly,  and  the  abolition  of 
special  privileges .  I  f  they  do  not  form  themselves 
into  a  politic£u  party  for  the  purpose  of  attaining 
one  or  more  of  these  objects,  it  is  because  they 
can  do  more  by  other  methods.  Moreover,  to 
enter  into  the  political  arena  is  to  recognize,  by 
implication,  the  principle  of  government.  To 
vote  is  to  coerce  or  to  threaten  coercion.  Behind 
the  ballot  is  the  bullet  of  the  soldier,  ready  to 
force  the  defeated  minority  into  submission.  The 
voter  does  not  merely  assert  his  right  to  self- 
government  ;  he  sets  up  a  claim  to  govern  others. 
The  anarchist  cannot  employ  a  method  which 
would  put  him  in  such  a  false  light. 

Thus  the  anarchist  is  neither  a  government 
bomb-thrower  nor  a  revolutionary  bomb-thrower. 
He  objects  to  the  use  of  violence  by  the  eovem- 
mQnt  as  well  as  against  it.  He  restricts  himself 
to  the  method  of  education  and  such  passive 
resistance  as  is  exemplified  by  a  refusal  to  pay 
taxes  or  rent  or  import  duties  on  commodities 
purchased  in  foreign  coimtries. 

Historical  Sketch  of  Individuaust  Anarchism 

Philosophical  anarchists  usually  regard  Proudhon  as  the 
founder  of  their  school  of  social  science;  but  there  were  in 
America,  altho  far  less  widely  known,  men  entertaining  an- 
archistic views  before  Proudhon's  time.  We  will,  therefore, 
first  notice  the  anarchist  movement  in  America,  and  then  con- 
sider it  in  other  countries.  America,  or  at  least  the  United 
States,  with  its  early  extreme  individualism  and  fear  of  the 
state  (see  Cbntralization).  was  the  fitting  birthplace  of 
anarchistic  thought. 

Josiah  Warrbn,  a  plain  and  only  moderately  educated  New 

Englander.  but  a  man  of  unusually  independent  and  earnest 

spirit,  was  probably  the  first  to  entmciate  precise  anarchistic 

conceptions.     He  had  become  interested  in 

the  social  views  and  plans  of  Robert  Owen. 

Joiiah       ^^  this  time  first  taking  root  in  the  land;  had 

«t»  joined  the  Owenite  community  at  New  Har- 

wuTsn      mony:  had  carefully  studied  its  principles  and 

mused  upon  its  failure,  till  finally,  about  1828, 

he  reached  the  conclusion  that  its  principles 

were  exactly  the  opposite  of  the  true  ones,  and  that  instead  of 

the  communistic  idea  of  each  working  for  all,  as  Owen  taught, 

the  true  way  to  produce  order,  harmony,  and  well-being  was 


for  each  to  live,  in  his  own  way,  absolutely  untnunmeled  by 
others,  so  far  as  he  did  not  intrude  upon  the  similar  privileges 
of  others.  His  thoughts  took  especially  a  financial  turn,  and 
he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  cost  was  the  true  limit  of  price; 
that  usury  and  profit  in  all  their  forms  were,  therefore, 
economically  wrong,  and.  moreover,  that  they  would  dis- 
appear under  perfectly  free  competition.  He  sought  to  put 
his  ideas  into  practise,  to  actuailly  test  them  betore  giving 
them  to  the  world,  and  therefore  started,  and  for  two  years 
successfully  carried  on.  a  store  in  Cincinnati,  where  cost  was 
the  limit  of  price,  and  where  usury  and  profit  were  eliminated. 
Finding  that  he  was  doing  a  business  of  $150,000  a  year — a 
large  amount  for  Cincinnati  in  those  days-^he  was  convinced 
of  the  practicality  and  correctness  of  his  idea,  and  therefore 
closed  his  business  to  devote  his  life  to  the  propagation  c^  his 
ideas.  His  main  writings  were  "  True  Civilisation."  a  short 
work,  first  published  in  1846,  and  "Equitable  Commerce." 
in  which  he  elaborated  his  ideas  of  cost  as  the  limit  of  price. 
These  books  found  at  least  a  few  thoughtful  readers.  Stephen 
Pearl  Andrews  declared  at  a  later  day  that  the  "  True  Civili- 
zation "  was  the  text  and  basis  of  all  his  own  writings,  and 
John  Stuart  Mill  refers  to  Warren  with  expressions  of  deepest 
interest  and  respect. 

Others,  however,  were  thinking  in  the  same  line.     Ly- 

sander    Spooner  may  be  called  the  Nestor  of  anarchism,  of 

the  extreme  individualistic  school.     Commencing  public  life 

as  a  young  lawyer  in  Worcester.  Mass..  he  first 

showed   strong  analytic  and  argumentative 

Qf|l0P         powers  in  several  pamphlets  defending  Deism 

At  against  Christianity,  but  soon  passed  more  and 

Amonouii  mom  into  sociological  studies  and  controversy. 
coming  to  hold  and  defend  extreme  views  as 
to  individual  sovereignty  and  the  tyranny  of 
the  state.  As  early  as  1844  he  established  a  private  mail  be- 
tween Boston  and  New  York,  and  later  extended  it  to  Phila- 
delphia and  Baltimore,  achieving  success,  until  at  last  com- 
pelled to  stop,  owing  to  petty  and  constant  persecution  and 
annoyance  from  the  government.  Prom  that  time  he  de- 
voted his  great  abilities  to  the  promulgation  of  his  ideas. 
During  the  antislavery  contest  he  did  good  work  as  an  aboU- 
tionist,  and  incorporated  his  views  in  'The  Unconstitution- 
ality of  Slavery."  His  legal  acumen  appears  in  his  "T^ial  by 
Jury,"  in  which  he  reverts  to  the  early  and  true  meaning  m 
the  phrase — a  trial  by  one's  peers;  and  protests  against  the 
absurd  and  monstrous  system  ^as  he  claims  it  to  oe)  of  ig- 
norance and  injustice  now  passing  under  that  name.  How 
far  he  carried  his  ideas  appears  in  an  unsigned  monograph 
from  his  pen,  entitled  "  Revolution." 

Stephen  Pearl  Andrews  was  a  disciple  of  Warren.  At 
Warren  especially  studied  economic  questions,  so  Andrews 
studied  the  family  and  marriage.  His  "Science  of  Society.** 
published  in  1850,  is  still  considered  by  philosophical  anar- 
chists a  classic  on  the  subject.  Warren  himself  declared  it  a 
better  statement  of  his  own  ideas  than  he  himself  could  write. 
(For  further  accotmt,  see  Andrews.) 

We  now  first  come  to  the  influence  of  Proudhon  in  America, 
Col.  William  B.  Greene,  of  Boston,  being  the  first  in  this 
country  known  to  have  declared  himself  a  follower  of  the 
^(reat  Frenchman.  Colonel  Greene's  book  on  "  Mutual  Bank- 
ing "  is  one  of  the  most  acute  and  searching  inquiries  into  the 
monetary  problems  to  be  found  in  the  literature  on  the  sub- 
ject. Colonel  Greene  was  a  keen,  logical  thinker  and  a  pro- 
found scholar.  He  was  a  remarkably  witty  speaker  and 
writer,  and  his  book,  entitled  "Socialistic,  Communistic. 
Mutualistic,  and  Financial  Fragments,"  shows  his  power  and 
versatility.  E.  H.  Heywood,  a  writer  on  various  subjects, 
was  another  disciple  of  Warren.  He  is  the  author  of  a  num- 
ber of  very  able  pamphlets.  Charles  T.  Fowler,  also  a  dis- 
ciple of  Warren,  was  a  Unitarian  minister  when  he  first  fell 
under  the  influence  of  Warren.  He  studied  Proudhon.  and 
after  leaving  the  church  devoted  himself  to  the  propaganda  of 
anarchistic  doctrines.  He  died  leaving  an  a(unirat»e  aeries 
of  pamphlets  on  social  and  economic  problems. 

These  men,  however,  while  holding  essentially  anarchist 
views,  and  contributing,  severally,  to  the  development  of 
anarchism  in  the  United  States,  did  not  adopt  the  name 
anarchist,  and  did  not  really  start  the  movement  which  has 
taken  such  definite  shape  tmder  that  distino- 
tive  denomination.     The  man  who.  assimOa- 
rroiOllt       ^^"^  ^^^  profiting  by  the  teachings  of  Proudhoa 
JEFr^tmrn      Warren.  Greene,  and  the  American  and  Ens* 
wnven      us^   individualists,   formulated  a  consistent 
and    comiirehensive    anarchistic    philotophy, 
and  started  the  practical  anarchistic  move- 
ment is  Benjamin  R.  Tucker,  the  editor  of  Ldberty,  the  otgiui 
of  anarchism.     Mr.  Tucker  was  a  young  nuin,  a  student  of 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  when  he,  becom- 
ing interested  in  social  reform,  sought  the  argnaintanf  of 
Warren   and    Greene.     The   latter   called   his  attentkm   to 
Proudhon's  "What  is  Property?"  and  so  impressed  was  he 
with  the  originality  and  value  of  that  revolutionary  (in 
intellectual  sense)  and  epoch-making  work,  that  he  set  t 

self  the  task  of  translating  it  into  English.     No  work  has 

enjoyed  the  privilege  of  a  more  competent  rendering  into 
another  language.  The  vigor  and  eloquence  of  Proudhon's 
style  was  fully  preserved  in  the  translation,  and  to  this  is  due 
a  large  share  ot  the  influence  exerted  by  Proudhon's  work  in 
America  and  England.  A  few  years  later  Mr.  Tucker  started 
bis  periodical.  Liberty,  which  has  been  for  more  than  two 
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decades  the  recognized  authority  on  anarchism.  Mr.  Tucker 
does  not  strictly  follow  Proudhon,  any  more  than  he  strictly 
follows  Warren.  He  rejects  the  inconsistencies  of  the  former 
as  he  does  the  crudities  of  the  latter.  He  may  be  said  to  have 
organtBtd  the  various  anarchistic  ideas — economic,  politick, 
etc. — into  a  coherent  and  systematic  whole.  Where  Proud- 
hon was  vague  and  Warren  inadequate,  Mr.  Tucker  is  clear, 
logical,  consistent,  and  scientific.  Mr.  Tuclrar  has  influenced 
a  considerable  number  of  able  men  in  jotimalism  and  other 
professions,  as  well  as  some  of  the  prominent  men  in  the  labor 
movement.  We  will  only  mention  here  the  name  of  Dyer  D. 
Lum.  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  early  Greenback  movement. 
Mr.  Lum,  while  sympathizing  to  some  extent  with  the  methods 
of  revolutionary  retormers,  was  for  several  years  before  his 
death  a  vigorous  and  scholarly  champion  of  the  economic  and 
political  ideas  of  anarchism. 

The  growth  of  anarchism  has  not  been  rapid,  and  its 
history  is  not  eventful  or  sensational.  Its  indirect  in- 
fluences, however,  have  wrought  great  changes  in  social 
science  and  in  the  intellecttial  attitude  of  sociologists  and 
reformers. 

In  Europe,  the  real  history  of  philosophic  anarchism  begins 
with  Proudhon.     We  study  him  here  but  in  brief,  in  relation 
to  the  movement  of  anarchism.     Bom  in  1809,  after  a  bitter 
personal  experience  with  poverty  and  ill-paid 
work,  he  published  in  1840  his  great  work, 
Elirop6       "What  is  Property?"     Of  this  an  admirer 
says:  "  He  first  with  genius,  and  with  learning 
and  actunen  rarely  eqtialed,  pleaded  for  ab- 
solute liberty  of  the  individual  and  the  doing  away  with 
all  government.      Property  in  its  modem  sense  he  showed 
to  be,  not  the  product  of  individtial  labor  on  the  part  of  the 
owner  of  the  property,  but  the  product  of  the  labor  of  others, 
taken  from  them  by  legalized  wrong,  or  by  aid  of  monopolies 
and  class  legislation  created  by  the  State.    Hence  the  truth 
of  his  celebrated  sentence,  'Property  is  theft.'     The  cure, 
he  ar^ed,  was  to  do  away  with  all  government,  and  then 
each  mdividual  could  retain  that  which  he  had  produced,  so 
that  justice  and  order  and  well-being  would  be  the  result  of 
liberty." 

The  book  exposed  him  to  new  persecution  from  the  govern- 
ment and  learned  societies,  which  continued  more  or  less  to 
his  death  in  1865.  He  passed  much  of  his  life  in  Belgium, 
banished  from  France.  Vet  he  was  ever  active  and  at  times 
popular  in  Prance.  He  was  elected  in  1848  to  the  Constituent 
Assembly  by  77.000  votes,  which,  together  with  his  fre- 
quent imprisonments  and  banishments,  as  well  as  the  sui>- 
pression  of  his  books,  shows  his  power  and  influence  in  his 
generation.  Yet  few  followed  him  tmderstandingly.  Proud- 
hon himself  declared  that  even  those  who  voted  for  him 
did  not  understand  his  views.  He  believed  that  in  America 
(as  seems  to  be  the  case)  his  thoughts  would  first  take 
root.  His  principal  writings  besides  the  above-named  are: 
"The  Creation  of  Order  in  Humanity"  (1843);  "A  System 
of  Economical  Contradictions"  (1848);  "Justice  in  the  Rev- 
olution and  in  the  Church"  (1858);  "Justice"  (revised  edi- 
tion, 1859-60). 

Proudhon  was  right;  few  followed  him  understandingly. 
The  movement  that  sprang  from  his  teachings  has  in  the  main, 
in  Europe,  been  anarchist  communism,  which  is  no  more  like 
philosophic  anarchism  than  Proudhon  was  like  Bakounin. 
The  real  followers  of  Proudhon  and  philosophical  anarchism, 
in  Europe,  can  almost  be  cotmted  on  one's  fingers,  tho  their 
influence  has  been  more  marked  than  this  might  seem  to  in- 
dicate. 

In  Oermany  (Caspar  Schmidt,  better  known  tmder  his  nom 
d€  plume  of  Max  Stimer,  laid  what  some  regard  as  the  ethical 
fotmdations  of  anarchism  in  his  "  Der  Einzige  und  sein  Eigen- 
thum  "  (1845).  John  Henry  Mackay.  a  Scotchman  by  birth, 
but  with  a  German  nrother,  and  brought  up  in  Oermany  from 
boyhood,  has  developed  philosophic  anarchism  in  poems,  a 
novel  ("The  Anarchists,"  translated  into  English,  189 1),  and 
other  worls.  In  England  philosophic  anarchism  under  this 
name  has  had  scarcely  any  development  at  all;  but  perhaps 
this  is  only  because  so  much  of  its  individtialism,  of  which 
there  has  been  considerable  development,  has  come  so  near 
to  philosophic  anarchism  in  such  writers  as  Herbert  Spencer, 
Auoeron  Hex^bert.  Wordsworth  Donisthorpe,  Thomas  Mac- 
kay. Frederick  Millar,  and  others. 

Victor  S.  Yarros. 

BreLioGRAPHYt  Wh^  is  Property  f  and  A  System  of  Economy 
ical  Ccniradiiiiens,  by  P.  J,  Proudhon,  translated  into 
English  by  Bcnj.  R.  Tucker;  Instead  of  a  Book  (a  fragmen- 
tary exptMition  of  KTiatrchislic  doctrine),  by  Benj.  R. 
Tucker;  Josiah  Warrtn,  th^  First  American  Anarchist,  by 
Wm,  Bailie:  Fret  FolitUai  Instiiulions,  by  Victor  S.  Yarros; 
God  ami  the  State,  by  Michael  Bakoumne.  translated  by 
Benj.  Rr  Tucker;  The  Anarchists,  by  Henry  Mackay,  trans- 
lated by  Geo,  Schumin;  VoluHtary  Socialism,  by  Francis 
D.  Tandy;  Social  Status  (original  edition),  by  Herbert 
Sjxnoer;  Science  of  S&cietv,  by  Stephen  P.  Andrews;  Free 
CivihMoihK,  by  Josiah  Wamen;  A  PoUtician  in  Sight  of 


Houm.  by  Aucwroti  Herbert:  The  Sphere  of  the  State,  by 
Wilhelm  vcm  Humboldt;  MutuaJ  Sanking,  by  Wm.  B. 
Greene:  The  Attitude  cf_A  narchism  Toward  Industrial  Cow^ 


hin^ioi^.  fay  Benj  R,  TucVcf;  A  History  of  Anarchism,  by 
Zenker:  An  Anarnkisi  on  Anarthy^  by  ffiis^  R6clus,  trans- 
lated by  Benj.  R.  Tucker. 


n. — ^Anarchist  Communism 

The  following  statement  of  anarchist  com- 
mtinism  is  abridged  from  a  tract  on  "The  Place 
of  Anarchism  in  Socialistic  Evolution,"  by  Pierre 
A.  Kropotkin: 

**A11  things  belong  to  all,  and  provided  that 
men  and  women  contribute  their  share  of  labor 
for  the  production  of  necessary  objects,  they  are 
entitled  to  their  share  of  all  that  is  produced  by 
the  commtmity  at  large.  *But  this  is  commu- 
nism,' you  may  say.  Yes,  it  is  commimism,  but  it 
is  the  communism  which  no  longer  speaks  in  the 
name  of  religion  or  of  the  State,  but  in  the  name 
of  the  people.  .  .  .  The  tendency  of  this  closing 
century  is  toward  communism,  not  the  monastic 
or  barrack-room  communism  formerly  advocated, 
but  the  free  communism  which  places  the  products 
reaped  or  manufactured  in  common  at  the  dis- 
posal of  all,  leaving  to  each  the  liberty  to  consume 
them  as  he  pleases  in'  his  own  home. 

"This  is  the  solution  of  which  the  mass  of  the 
people  can  most  readily  take  hold,  and  it  is  the 
solution  which  the  people  demand  at  the  most 
solemn  epochs.  In  1848  the  formula  *From 
each  according  to  his  abilities,  to  each  according 
to  his  needs '  was  the  one  which  went  straight  to 
the  heart  of  the  masses,  and  if  they  acclaimed 
the  republic  and  imiversal  suffrage,  it  was  because 
they  hoped  to  attain  to  communism  through 
them.  In  187 1,  also,  when  the  people  besieged 
in  Paris  desired  to  make  a  supreme  effort  to  resist 
the  invader,  what  was  their  demand?  That  free 
rations  should  be  served  out  to  every  one.  Let 
all  articles  be  put  into  one  common  stock  and  let 
them  be  distributed  according  to  the  require- 
ments of  each.  Let  each  one  take  freely  of  all 
that  is  abimdant,  and  let  those  objects  which 
are  less  plentiful  be  distributed  more  sparingly 
and  in  due  proportions — this  is  the  solution  which 
the  mass  of  the  workers  understand 

Thuioe  !^^^*  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^°  *^®  system  which 
is  commonly  practised  in  the  rural 
districts  (of  France) .  So  long  as  the 
common  lands  afford  abtmdant  pasture,  what 
commune  seeks  to  restrict  their  use?  When 
brushwood  and  chestnuts  are  plentiful,  what 
commime  forbids  its  members  to  take  as  much  as 
they  want?  And  when  the  larger  wood  begins 
to  grow  scarce,  what  covirse  does  the  peasant 
adopt?     The  allowancing  of  individuals. 

"Let  us  take  from  the  common  stock  the  arti- 
cles which  are  abtmdant,  and  let  those  objects 
whose  production  is  more  restricted  be  served 
out  in  allowances  according  to  requirements, 
giving  preference  to  children  and  olcl  persons — 
that  IS  to  say,  to  the  weak.  And,  moreover,  let 
all  be  consiuned  not  in  public,  but  at  home,  ac- 
cording to  individual  tastes  and  in  company 
with  one's  family  and  friends.  This  is  the  ideal 
of  the  masses. 

"But  it  is  not  enough  to  argue  about  'com- 
munism' and  'expropriation';  it  is  furthermore 
necessary  to  know  who  should  have  the  manage-' 
ment  of  the  common  patrimony,  and  it  is  espe- 
cially on  this  question  that  different  schools  of 
Socialists  are  opposed  to  one  another,  some  desir- 
ing authoritanan  communism,  and  others,  like 
oiu-selves,  declaring  unreservedly  in  favor  of 
anarchist  communism.  In  order  to  judge  be- 
tween these  two,  let  us  return  once  again  to  our 
starting  point,  the  revolution  of  the  k^t  century. 

"In  overturning  royalty  the  Revolution  pro- 
claimed the  sovereignty  of  the  people;  but^  b^ 
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an  inconsistency  which  was  very  natural  at  that 
time,  it  proclaimed  not  a  permanent  sovereignty, 
but  an  intermittent  one,  to  be  exercised  at  certain 
intervals  only,  for  the  nomination  of  deputies 
supposed  to  represent  the  people.  In  reality  it 
copied  its  institutions  from  the  representative 
government  of  England.  The  Revolution  was 
drowned  in  blood,  and,  nevertheless,  representa- 
tive government  became  the  watchword  of  Eu- 
rope. All  Europe,  with  the  exception  of  Russia, 
has  tried  it,  under  all  possible  forms,  from  gov- 
ernment based  on  a  property  qualification  to  the 
direct  government  of  the  little  Swiss  republics. 
But,  strange  to  say,  just  in  proportion  as  we  have 
approached  nearer  to  the  ideal  of  a  representative 
government,  elected  by  a  perfectly  free  vmiversal 
suffrage,  in  that  same  proportion  have  its  essen- 
tial vices  become  manifest  to  us,  till  we  have 
clearly  seen  that  this  mode  of  government  is 
radically  defective.  Is  it  not,  indeed,  absurd  to 
take  a  certain  number  of  men  from  out  the  mass, 
and  to  intrust  them  with  the  management  of  all 
public  affairs,  saying  to  them,  'Attend  to  these 
matters;  we  exonerate  ourselves  from  the  task  by 
laying  it  upon  you;  it  is  for  you  to  make  laws 
on  all  manner  of  subjects — armaments  and  mad 
dogs,  observatories  and  chimneys,  instruction 
and  street-sweeping;  arrange  these  things  as  you 
please  and  make  laws  about  them,  since  you  are 
the  chosen  ones  whom  the  people  have  voted  capa- 
ble of  doing  everything'  ?  It  appears  to  me  that 
if  a  thoughtful  and  honest  man  were  offered  such  a 
post  he  would  answer  somewhat  in  this  fashion : 

"'You  intrust  me  with  a  task  which  I  am  un- 
able to  fulfil.  I  am  unacquainted  with  most  of 
the  questions  upon  which  I  shall  be  called  on  to 
legislate.  I  shall  either  have  to  work  to  some 
extent  in  the  dark,  which  will  not  be  to  your  ad- 
vantage, or  I  shall  appeal  to  you  and  summon 
meetings  in  which  you  will  yourselves  seek  to 
come  to  an  understanding  on  the  questions  at 
issue,  in  which  case  my  office  will  be  unnecessary. 
If  you  have  formed  an  opinion  and  have  formu- 
lated it,  and  if  you  are  anxious  to  come  to  an 
understanding  with  others  who  have  also  formed 
an  opinion  on  the  same  subject,  then  all  you  need 
do  is  to  commtmicate  with  your  neighbors  and 
send  a  delegate  to  come  to  an  under- 
^^ffummt  standing  with  other  delegates  on  this 
^^^^^^  specific  question;  but  you  will  cer- 
tainly reserve  to  yourselves  the  right 
of  taking  an  ultimate  decision;  you  will  not  in- 
trust your  delegate  with  the  making  of  laws  for 
you.  This  is  how  scientists  and  business  men  act 
each  time  that  they  have  to  come  to  an  agree- 
ment.' 

"But  the  above  reply  would  be  a  repudiation 
of  the  representative  system,  and  nevertheless 
it  is  a  faithful  expression  of  the  idea  which  is 
growing  everywhere  since  the  vices  of  represent- 
ative government  have  been  exposed  in  all  their 
nakedness.  Our  age,  however,  has  gone  still 
further,  for  it  has  l^gun  to  discuss  the  rights  of 
the  State  and  of  society  in  relation  to  the  indi- 
vidual; people  now  ask  to  what  point  the  inter- 
ference of  the  State  is  necessary  in  the  multitudi- 
nous functions  of  society. 

"Do  we  require  a  government  to  educate  our 
children?  Only  let  the  worker  have  leisiu'e  to 
instruct  himself,  and  you  will  see  that,  through 
the  free  initiative  of  parents  and  of  i)ersons  fond 
of  tuition,  thousands  of  educational  societies  and 
schools  of  all  kinds  will  spring  up,  rivaling  one 
another  in  the  excellence  of  their  teaching.     If 


we  were  not  crusht  by  taxation  and  exploited 
by  employers,  as  we  now  are,  could  we  not  our- 
selves do  much  better  than  is  now  done  for  us? 
The  great  centers  would  initiate  progress  and  set 
the  example,  and  you  may  be  sure  that  the  prog- 
ress realized  would  be  incomparably  superior  to 
what  we  now  attain  through  our  ministries.  Is 
the  State  even  necessary  for  the  defense  of  a 
territory?  If  armed  brigands  attack  a  people,  is 
not  that  same  people  armed  with  good  weapons 
the  siu-est  rampart  to  oppose  to  the  foreign  ag- 
gressor? Standing  armies  are  always  beaten  by 
invaders,  and  history  teaches  that  the  latter  are 
to  be  repulsed  by  a  popular  rising  alone.  While 
government  is  an  excellent  machine 
Ho  Heed  of  ^^  protect  monopoly,  has  it  ever  been 

the  State  ^  ^^  protect  us  against  ill-disposed 
persons:  Docs  it  not,  by  creating 
misery,  increase  the  number  of 
crimes  instead  of  diminishing  them?  In  estab- 
lishing prisons  into  which  multitudes  of  men, 
women,  and  children  are  thrown  for  a  time,  in 
order  to  come  forth  infinitely  worse  than  when 
they  went  in,  does  not  the  State  maintain  nur- 
series of  vice  at  the  expense  of  the  taxpa3rers? 
In  obliging  us  to  commit  to  others  the  care  of  our 
affairs,  does  it  not  create  the  most  terrible  vice  of 
societies — indifference  to  public  matters  ?  .  .  . 

"Let  others,  if  they  will,  advocate  industrial 
barracks  or  the  monastery  of  authoritarian  com- 
munism, we  declare  that  the  tendency  of  society  is 
in  an  opposite  direction.  We  foresee  millions  and 
millions  of  groups  freely  constituting  themselves 
for  the  satisfaction  of  all  the  varied  needs  of 
human  beings — some  of  these  groups  organizcMl 
by  quarter,  street,  and  house;  others  extending 
hands  across  the  walls  of  cities  over  frontiers  and 
oceans.  All  of  these  will  be  composed  of  human 
beings  who  will  combine  freely,  and  after  having 
performed  their  share  of  productive  labor  win 
meet  together,  either  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
sumption, or  to  produce  objects  of  art  or  luxury, 
or  to  advance  science  in  a  new  direction.  This  is 
the  tendency  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  we 
follow  it ;  we  only  ask  to  develop  it  freely  without 
any  governmental  interference.  Individual  lib- 
erty! 'Take  pebbles,'  said  Fourrier,  'put  them 
into  a  box  and  shake  them,  and  they  will  arrange 
themselves  in  a  mosaic  that  you  could  never  gQt 
by  intrusting  to  any  one  the  work  of  arrangmg 
them  harmoniously. 

"Now  let  me  pass  to  another  part  of  my  sub- 
ject— the  most  important  with  respect  to  the 
future. 

"There  is  no  more  room  for  doubting  that 
religions  are  going;  the  nineteenth  century  has 
given  them  their  death-blow.  But  religions — 
all  religions — have  a  double  composition.  They 
contain,  in  the  first  place,  a  primitive  cosmogony, 
a  rude  attempt  at  explaining  nature,  and  they 
furthermore  contain  a  statement  of  the  public 
morality  bom  and  developed  within  the  mass  of 
the  people.  But  when  we  throw  religions  over- 
board or  store  them  among  our  public  records  as 
historical  curiosities,  shall  we  also  relegate  to 
museums  the  moral  principles  which  they  con- 
tain? This  has  sometimes  been  done,  and  we 
have  seen  people  declare  that  as  they  no  longer 
believed  in  the  various  religions,  so  they  despised 
morality  and  boldly  proclaimed  the  maxim  of 
bourgeois  selfishness,  'Every  one  for  himself.' 
But  a  society,  human  or  animal,  cannot  exist 
without  certain  rules  and  moral  habits  springing 
up  within  it;  religion  may  go,  morality  remains. 
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If  we  were  to  come  to  consider  that  a  man  did 
well  in  lying,  deceiving  his  neighbors,  or  plunder- 
ing them  when  possible  (this  is  the  middle-class 
btisiness  morality) ,  we  should  come  to  such  a  pass 
that  we  could  no  longer  live  together.  You  nught 
assure  me  of  your  friendship,  but  perhaps  you 
might  only  do  so  in  order  to  rob  me  more  easily; 
you  might  promise  to  do  a  certain  thing  for  me, 
only  to  deceive  me;  you  might  promise  to  forward 
a  letter  for  me,  and  you  might  steal  it,  just  like  an 
ordinary  governor  of  a  jail.  Under  such  condi- 
tions society  would  become  impossible,  and  this 
is  so  generally  tinderstood  that  the  repudiation 
of  religions  in  no  way  prevents  pub- 
SthiAAl  SidA  ^*^  morality  from  bemg  maintained, 
developed,  and  raised  to  a  higher 
and  ever  higher  standard.  This 
fact  is  so  striking  that  philosophers  seek  to  ex- 
plain it  by  the  principles  of  utilitarianism,  and 
recently  Spencer  sought  to  base  the  morality 
which  exists  among  us  upon  physiological  causes 
and  the  needs  connected  with  the  preservation  of 
the  race. 

**Let  me  give  you  an  example  in  order  to  ex- 
plain to  you  what  we  think  on  the  matter. 

'*A  child  is  drowning,  and  four  men  who  stand 
upon  the  bank  see  it  struggling  in  the  water. 
One  of  them  does  not  stir;  he  is  a  partizan  of 
*Each  one  for  himself,'  the  maxim  of  the  com- 
mercial middle  class;  this  one  is  a  brute,  and  we 
need  not  speak  of  him  further.  The  next  one 
reasons  thus:  *If  I  save  the  child,  a  good  report 
of  my  action  will  be  made  to  the  Ruler  of  heaven, 
and  the  Creator  will  reward  me  by  increasing  my 
flocks  and  my  serfs,'  and  thereupon  he  plunges 
into  the  water.  Is  he,  therefore,  a  moral  man? 
Clearly  not!  He  is  a  shrewd  calculator,  that  is 
all.  The  third,  who  is  a  utilitarian,  reflects  thus 
(or  at  least  utilitarian  philosophers  represent 
him  as  so  reasoning) :  '  Pleasures  can  be  classed 
in  two  categories,  inferior  pleasures  and  higher 
ones.  To  save  the  life  of  any  one  is  a  superior 
pleasure,  infinitely  more  intense  and  more  durable 
than  others ;  therefore,  I  will  save  the  child.'  Ad- 
mitting that  any  man  ever  reasoned  thus,  would 
he  not  be  a  terrible  egotist?  and,  moreover, 
could  we  ever  be  sure  that  his  sophistical  brain 
would  not  at  some  given  moment  cause  his  will 
to  incline  toward  an  inferior  pleasure — that  is  to 
say,  toward  refraining  from  troubling  himself? 
There  remains  the  fourth  individual.  This  man 
has  been  brought  up  from  his  childhood  to  feel 
himself  one  with  the  rest  of  htunanity;  from  his 
childhood  he  has  always  regarded  men  as  possess- 
ing interests  in  common ;  he  has  accustomed  him- 
self to  suffer  when  his  neighbors  suffer,  and  to  feel 
happy  when  every  one  aroimd  him  is  happy.  Di- 
rectly he  hears  the  heartrending  cry  of  the  mother, 
he  leaps  into  the  water,  not  through  reflection,  but 
by  instinct;  and  when  she  thanks  him  for  saving 
her  child,  he  says,  'What  have  I  done  to  deserve 
thanks,  my  good  woman  ?  I  am  happy  to  see  you 
happv;  I  have  acted  from  natiu-al  impulse,  and 
coula  not  do  otherwise! ' 

"You  recognize  in  this  case  the  truly  moral 
man,  and  feel  that  the  others  are  only  egotists 
in  comparison  with  him.  The  whole  anarchist 
morality  is  represented  in  this  example.  It  is 
the  morality  of  a  people  which  does  not  look  for 
the  sun  at  midnight — a  morality  without  com- 
pulsion or  authority,  a  morality  of  habit.  Let 
us  create  circumstances  in  which  man  shall  not 
be  led  to  deceive  nor  exploit  others,  and  then 
by  the  very  force  of  things  the  moral  level  of 


humanity  will  rise  to  a  height  hitherto  unknown. 
Men  are  certainly  not  to  be  moralized  by  teaching 
them  a  moral  catechism;  tribunals  and  prisons 
do  not  diminish  vice — they  pour  it  over  society  in 
floods.  Men  are  to  be  moralized  only  by  placing 
them  in  a  position  which  shall  contribute  to  de- 
velop in  them  those  habits  which  are  social,  and 
to  weaken  those  which  are  not  so.  A  morality 
which  has  become  instinctive  is  the  true  moral- 
ity, the  only  morality  which  endures  while  re- 
ligions and  systems  of  philosophy  pass  away. 

**Let  us  now  combine  the  three  preceding  ele- 
ments, and  we  shall  have  anarchy  and  its  place  in 
socialistic  evolution. 

''Emancipation  of  the  producer  from  the  yoke 
of  capital;  production  in  common  and  free  con- 
sumption of  all  the  products  of  the  common 
labor. 

"Emancipation  from  the  governmental  yoke; 
free  development  of  individuals  in  groups  and 
federations ;  free  oreanization  ascending  from  the 
siniple  to  the  complex,  according  to  mutual  needs 
ana  tendencies . 

"Emancipation  from  religious  morality;  free 
morality,  without  compulsion  or  authority,  de- 
veloping itself   from   soci^d   life   and   becoming  * 
habitual. 

"The  above  is  no  dream  of  students,  it  is  a 
conclusion  which  results  from  an  analysis  of  the 
tendencies   of  modem   society;   anarchist   com- 
mimism  is  the  union  of  the  two  fimdamental 
tendencies  of  our  society — a  tendency 
Fnndamantal  ^^^^^^  economic  equality  and  a  tend- 
TendenoiM    f^^^    ^°^^^    political    liberty.     So 
long  as  communism  presented  itself 
imder  an  authoritarian  form,  which 
necessarily  implies  government,  armed  with  much 
greater  power  than  that  which  it  possesses  to-day, 
masmuch  as  it  implies  economic  in  addition  to 
political  power — so  long  as  this  was  the  case 
commimism  met  with  no  sufficient  response.    Be- 
fore 1848  it  could,  indeed,  sometimes  excite  for  a 
moment  the  eAhusiasm  of  the  worker  who  was 
prepared  to  submit  to  any  all-powerful  govern- 
ment, provided  it  would  release  him  from  the 
terrible  situation  in  which  he  was  placed,  but  it 
left  the  true  friends  of  liberty  indifferent. 

"Anarchist  communism  maintains  that  most 
valuable  of  all  conquests — individual  liberty — 
and  moreover  extends  it  and  gives  it  a  solid  basis 
— economic  liberty — without  which  political  lib- 
erty is  delusive;  it  does  not  ask  the  individual 
who  has  rejected  God,  the  imiversal  t)rrant,  God 
the  king,  and  God  the  Parliament,  to  give  unto 
himself  a  god  more  terrible  than  any  of  the  pre- 
ceding— God  the  commimity,  or  to  aodicate  upon 
its  altar  his  independence,  his  will,  his  tastes,  and 
to  renew  the  vow  of  asceticism  which  he  formerly 
made  before  the  crucified  God.  It  says  to  him, 
on  the  contrary,  '  No  society  is  free  so  long  as  the 
individual  is  not  so!  Do  not  seek  to  modify 
society  by  imposing  upon  it  an  authority  which 
shall  make  everything  right;  if  you  do,  you  will 
fail  as  popes  and  emperors  have  failed.^  Modify 
society  so  that  your  fellows  may  not  be  any  longer 
your  enemies  by  the  force  of  circtimstances; 
abolish  the  conditions  which  allow  some  to  monop- 
olize the  fruit  of  the  labor  of  others;  and  instead 
of  attempting  to  construct  society  from  top  to 
bottom,  or  from  the  center  to  the  circumference, 
let  it  develop  itself  freely  from  the  simple  to  the 
composite,  by  the  free  union  of  free  groups. \ 
This  course,  which  is  so  much  obstructed  at  / 
present,  is  the  true,  forward  march  of  aoclet^\ 
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do  not  seek  to  hinder  it,  do  not  turn  your  back 
on  progress,  but  march  along[  with  it!  Then 
the  sentiment  of  sociability  which  is  common  to 
human  beings,  as  it  is  to  all  animals  living  in 
society,  will  be  able  to  develop  itself  freely,  be- 
cause our  fellows  will  no  longer  be  our  enemies, 
and  we  shall  thus  arrive  at  a  state  of  things  in 
which  each  individual  will  be  able  to  give  free 
rein  to  his  inclinations,  and  even  to  his  passions, 
without  any  other  restraint  than  the  love  and 
respect  of  those  who  surrovmd  him.' 

This  is  our  ideal,  and  it  is  the  ideal  which 
lies  deep  in  the  hearts  of  peoples — of  all  peoples. 
We  know  full  well  that  this  ideal  will  not  be  at- 
tained without  violent  shocks;  the  close  of  this 
century  has  a  formidable  revolution  in  store  for 
us;  whether  it  begins  in  France,  Germany,  Spain, 
or  Russia,  it  will  oe  a  European  one,  and  spread- 
ing with  the  same  rapidity  as  that  of  our  fathers, 
the  heroes  of  1848,  it  will  set  all  Europe  in  a  blaze. 
This  coming  revolution  will  not  aim  at  a  mere 
change  of  government,  but  will  have  a  social 
character;  the  work  of  expropriation  will  com- 
mence, and  exploiters  will  be  driven  out.  Whether 
we  like  it  or  not,  this  will  be  done  independently 
of  the  will  of  individuals,  and  when  hands  are 
laid  on  private  property  we  shall  arrive  at  com- 
munism, because  we  shall  be  forced  to  do  so. 
Commtmism,  however,  cannot  be  either  authori- 
tarian or  parliamentary,  it  must  cither  be  an- 
archist or  non-existent;  the  mass  of  the  people 
does  not  desire  to  trust  itself  again  to  any  savior, 
but  will  seek  to  organize  itself  by  itself." 

History  and  Methods  op  Anarchist  Communism 

Anarchist-communism,  the  more  or  less  indebted  to  the 
thoughts  of  Rousseau.  Proudhon,  Ruge  and  others,  owes  its 
origin  as  a  movement  to  the  Russian  Bakotmin.  Bom  of 
aristocratic  and  even  princely  parentage, 
Michael  Bakounin,  at  first  an  officer  in  the 
Origin  Russian  army,  threw  up  his  commission  at  the 
age  of  twenty-one,  disgusted  by  the  oppres- 
sion of  the  government  and  the  consequent 
sufferings  of  the  poor,  and  studied  philosfphy,  reading  Hegel 
and  Schopenhauer  in  St.  Petersburg  and  Berlin.  Coming 
into  revolutionary  circles  mainly  under  the  influence  of 
Arnold  Ruge,  who  represented  the  extreme  Hegelian  left, 
Bakounin  took  part  in  the  Dresden  insurrection  of  1848,  and 
was  arrested  and  condemned  to  death,  but  eventually  handed 
over  to  the  Russians  and  imprisoned  in  Schlusselberg  and  in 
1852  sent  to  Siberia,  whence,  however,  he  eventually  escaped 
through  Japan  and  the  United  States,  and  in  186 1  appeared 
in  London,  a  revolutionist,  declared  by  his  enemies  to  be 
half  crazed  by  his  years  of  suffering  and  imprisonment.  Be 
this  as  it  may.  he  threw  himself  into  revolutionary  propaganda 
of  every  kind,  mainly  as  an  Internationalist,  but  sometimes  as 
a  Pan^vist,  and  occasionally  as  a  Nihilist.  Switzerland, 
Italy,  and  southern  Prance  were  the  main  scenes  of  his  efforts, 
but  he  contrived  to  fill  all  Europe  with  his  spirit  of  revolution. 
Gradually  his  utterances  became  wilder  and  his  position  more 
extreme.  He  commenced  to  preach  the  gospel  of  pan-de- 
struction. When  the  International  was  founded  m  Lon- 
don under  the  presidency  of  Marx  in  1864,  Bakounin  did 
not  at  first  connect  himself  with  it.  But  later,  realizing  what 
capital  could  be  made  of  it,  he  threw  himself  into  the  move- 
ment, and  almost  captured  the  International  for  anarchism. 
He  did  capture  it  in  Italy,  Spain,  southern  France,  Belgium, 
and  to  a  large  extent  in  Switzerland  and  other  cotmtries.  In 
187  a,  however,  Marx  as  president  contrived  to  have  the  con- 
gress of  the  International  called  at  The  Hague,  where  Bakounin 
could  not  come,  since  he  was  only  secure  in  Switzerland,  and 
would  have  been  arrested  in  traversing  any  country  through 
which  he  could  have  reached  The  Hague.  At  this  congress, 
therefore,  the  adherents  of  Bakounin  were  defeated,  and  the 
General  Council  of  the  International  was  transferred  to  New 
York  City.  It  resulted  in  the  death  of  the  International;  but 
out  of  the  split  came  the  modem  movements  of  demo- 
cratic socialism  and  anarchist-conmiunism,  economic  schools 
which,  altho  previous  to  1873  more  or  less  confounded,  are 
now  utterly  distinct  and  even  opposed.  The  ultimate  ideals 
of  the  followers  of  Marx  and  Bakounin  were  not,  however,  so 
different.  They  both  believed  in  communism,  and  com- 
munism was  the  early  name  for  all  socialism  as  well  as  for 
anarchist-communism;  the  split  came  in  methods.  The  fol- 
lowers of  Bakounin  believed  in  destroying  the  State;  Marx 
stood  for  capturing  the  State  by  legitimate  political  means. 


and  through  the  State  establishing  the  Social  Democtacy  or 
conununism.  Both  opposed  the  present  State;  but  one  sought 
to  overturn  it  at  once  by  force,  the  other  sought  to  capture  it 
and  use  it. 

For  a  considerable  time  the  anarchist-communists,  es- 
pecially in  the  southern  countries,  were  stronger  than  the 
Socialists.  The  working  classes  did  not  see  the  strength  of  the 
Socialist  program.  Anarchist-communism  appealed  to  revo- 
lutionary deed.  Words,  its  advocates  declared,  were  cheap. 
The  propaganda  by  deed  has  ever  been  the  favorite  pcdicy 
among  anarchist-communists,  being  defended,  tho  not  prac- 
tised, even  by  such  men  as  Krapotkin  and  Reclus.  But  or- 
ganization among  anarchists  has  never  prospered.  Their 
policy  lends  itself  to  individtial  deed.  Bakotmin  did  not 
quietly  accept  his  defeat  by  Marx  at  The  Hague.  He  and  his 
adherents  called  another  consress  in  Switzerland,  and  de- 
clared that  they  were  the  true  International.  From  this  time 
anarchist-communism  had  an  organized  existence.  (For  fur- 
ther details  as  to  the  preceding  period,  see  Bakounin;  Intbr« 
national.) 

In  1876  Bakounin  died,  Elis^  Reclus,  Paul  Brousse,  and 
others  gathering  around  his  grave,  ready  to  carry  on  his  work. 
In  October  of  the  same  year  a  congress  was  held  at  Bern 
and  enunciated  the  principles  of  anarchist- 
communism,  altho  still  under  the  name  of 
Orgauiation  Socialism.  It  denotmced  even  the  P^uis 
Commtme,  as  not  having  entirely  eliminated 
the  principle  of  authority.  At  this  congress 
were  present  two  Italian  delegates,  Carlo  Cafiero  and  Enrico 
Malatesta,  who  in  April,  1877,  went  home  to  head  a  revolu- 
tion in  the  Italian  province  of  Benevento.  They  burnt  ar- 
chives, and  laid  their  hands  on  what  arms  and  money  they 
could  ifind,  distributing  them  among  the  people.  The  same 
year  a  congress  was  held  at  Verviers,  where  Krapotkin  first 
appeared  on  the  scene  under  the  name  of  Scrachoff.  In 
1878,  Brousse  and  Krapotkin  commenced  publishing  the 
Avant-Gard€,  the  first  anarchist  organ.  The  same  year, 
Nobeling  and  Hodel  made  their  attack  upon  Kaiser  Wilbelm 
at  Niederwald;  the  cooper  Broncasi  attempted  the  life  of 
Alphonso  XII.,  and  Passanante  the  life  of  King  Himibert  I.  of 
Italy.  At  a  congress  at  Freiburg  that  year,  a  letter  from 
R^lus  made  the  following  succinct  statement  of  anaichist- 
conmiunism:  "  We  are  revolutionaries,"  he  said,  "because  we 
desire  justice.  .  .  .  Progress  has  never  resulted  £rom  mere 
peaceful  evolution;  it  has  always  been  an  outcome  of  a  sudden 
revolution.  The  necessary  preliminary  preparation  of  the 
minds  of  men  may  be  a  gradtxal  process,  but  the  realisatioo  of 
their  hopes  comes  abruptly.  .  .  .  We  are  anarchists,  who 
recognize  no  one  as  our  master,  as  we  are  ourselves  the  mas- 
ters of  nobody.  There  is  no  morality  without  liberty.  .  .  . 
We  are  also  international  collectivists,  for  we  are  aware  that 
the  very  existence  of  human  beings  necessarily  implies  a 
certain  social  grouping."  The  congress  voted  for  the  appro- 
priation by  the  community  of  all  wealth,  the  abolition  ofthe 
State,  and  even  of  any  central  administrative  agency;  and  as 
regards  means  of  propaganda,  the  congress  favored  tbt  dis- 
semination of  anarchist  ideas,  and  even  rebellion  and  revolti- 
tionary  deed.  In  1879  the  AvatU-GartU  ceased  to  appear, 
and  Krapotkin  and  others  started  a  new  paper,  the  Rivo&i,  at 
Geneva  (later  moved  to  Paris).  The  same  year  JchBxm.  Most, 
expelled  from  Germany  and  driven  from  the  Socialist  meet- 
ings, arrived  in  London,  Dec.,  1878,  and  in  Jan..  1879,  began 
publishing  his  paper,  FreihgU. 

In  1880  Otero  Gonzales  attempted  the  life  of  Alc^ionso 
XII.  At  a  congress  held  in  Switzerland  in  this  yeur.  Krapot- 
kin advised  the  adoption  of  the  name  *'  Anarcnist-Commtt- 
nism"  in  the  place  of  "Collectivism."  In  i88x  the  French 
anarchists  and  Socialists  finally  separated,  and  a  congrsst  of 
anarchists  was  held  at  London.  Krapotkin  was  banished 
from  Switzerland  for  his  utterances;  Most,  in  London,  was 
sentenced  to  sixteen  months'  hard  labor  for  his  words  ooooem- 
ing  the  assassination  of  the  czar.  At  the  close  of  the  sixteen 
months  he  removed,  with  his  paper,  to  the  United  States. 
There  were  outbreaks  in  southeast  France,  and  many  dis- 
coveries of  dynamite  plots  were  reported.  Anarchists  were 
arrested  all  through  southern  France.  In  the  north,  Louise 
Michel  delivered  a  scries  of  lectures.  The  daughters  of  Eljste 
Rdcltis  ostentatiously  contracted  "free  marriages."  Krapot- 
kin himself  was  arrested.  In  1883  the  anarchist  trials  in 
France  took  place,  and  forty-seven  were  sentenced,  among 
them  Louise  Michel.  All  through  Europe  at  this  time  anarch- 
ists were  being  arrested  and  sentenced.  In  Spain  a  cam- 
paign was  undertaken  against  the  Black  Band.  In  December 
Cyvoct  was  tried  at  Lyons  for  having  caused  the  explosion  at 
Bellecour  Theater,  and  was  sentenced  to  death,  but  the  sen- 
tence was  commuted  by  President  Gr^vy.  The  year  1884 
was  comparatively  calm,  tho  dynamite  was  found  laid  against 
the  Federal  Palace  at  Bern,  and  led  to  the  expulsion  of 
anarchists  from  Switzerland.  In  1885  German  anarchists 
were  tried.  Krapotkin  published  this  year  his  "  Paroles  d'un 
R^volt^  "  and  R&lus  his  "The  Products  of  the  Earth."  An 
attempt  was  also  made  to  blow  up  the  English  House  of  Par- 
liament. In  1886  there  were  several  riots  in  Europe,  espe- 
cially at  Charleroi,  and  the  great  strike  at  Chicago  took  place, 
with  the  famous  Haymarket  meeting,  the  arrest  of  eight 
anarchists,  and  the  condemnation  of  seven  of  them  to  death 
On  1887)'  (See  Chicago  Anarchists.)  In  1887  Vldit 
Ouvrikre  was  started  at  Havre.  In  1888  the  P^e  Peinard 
began  to  appear  in  Paris,  a  paper  written  in  the  slang  of  the 
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streets.     In  1890  the  first  international  May-day  demonstra- 
tion took  place,  and  the  anarchists  took  advantage  of  it  in 
incendiary  speeches  and  gatherings.     Merlino,  Malato,  and 
Louise  Michel  were  imprisoned.      The  tnUr- 

national,  an  anarchist  paper,  was  started  in 

Hlltory  London.  In  1891  French  anarchists  agi- 
tated chiefly  against  the  army  and  the  police. 
At  Levallois  the  black  flag  was  tmfurled. 
Several  anarchist  papers  were  started,  among  them  the  Pol  d 
colle  and  the  En-dehors.  In  1892  bombs  were  exploded  in 
Prance  in  private  houses  of  deputies  and  at  caf^,  among  others 
at  the  Cafe  Rich.  In  June  one  of  the  dynamiters,  Ravachol. 
was  condemned  to  death,  and  executed  in  July.  In  1893 
there  was  more  violence  in  Spain.  Pallas  was  tried  and  ex- 
ecuted for  throwing  a  bomb  at  Marshal  Campos  at  Barcelona, 
and  there  was  also  a  terrible  bomb  explosion  at  the  El  Liceo 
Theatre  in  Barcelona.  On  Dec.  9th,  Vaillant  threw  a  bomb 
in  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies.  In  1894  severe  laws 
against  anarchists  were  passed  in  France  and  other  countries; 
100  anarchists  were  arrested  in  France  alone  and  several  de- 
ported. The  papers  Ri%)oU4  and  Pire  Peinard  were  seized  and 
comp>elled  to  discontinue.  Jean  Grave,  the  leading  anarchist- 
commtmist  after  Krapotjkm  and  R^lus,  was  imprisoned. 
Vaillant  was  executed.  Emile  Henry  threw  a  bomb  in  the 
Caf^  Termintis.  Bombs  were  exploded  also  in  the  H6tel  St. 
Jacques  and  other  houses.  An  attempt  was  made  to  murder 
the  ptrefect  of  Barcelona.  An  Italian  anarchist,  Cesario 
Santo,  assassinated  the  French  President,  Camot,  at  Lyons. 
Restrictive  legislation  in  Italy  sought  not  only  to  arrest  all 
anarchists,  but  to  close  all  trade-union  meetings.  In  Ger- 
many the  kaiser  introduced  severe  measures  against  both 
anarchism  and  socialism,  which,  however,  were  rejected  by 
the  Reichstag. 

In  1893  an  attempt  was  made  to  hold  an  anarchist-com- 
munist congress  in  connection  with  the  World's  Fair  at 
Chicago,  but  it  had  to  meet  surreptitiously  on  account  of  the 
police,  and  when  it  met  its  members  could  agree  upon  no 
program  nor  declaration  of  principles,  tho  it  is 
said  that  an  international  committee  was 
Amtrioa  chosen.  In  America  anarchist  communism 
has  held  on  to  the  name  of  the  old  International 
longer  than  in  Europe.  In  1872,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  general  council  of  the  International  was  transferred 
at  ^farx's  suggestion  to  New  York  City.  But  in  tliis  country 
it  never  thrived.  The  fundamental  differences  between  the 
Socialists  and  the  anarchists  soon  showed  themselves  here, 
as  in  Europe.  In  1877,  the  Socialist  wing,  in  a  meeting  at 
Newark,  took  the  name  of  the  Socialist  Labor  Party  (see 
Socialism),  and  practically  left  the  International  to  the 
anarchists.  The  split,  however,  was  not  at  once  complete. 
In  1883  the  Socialists  met  at  Baltimore  and  the  anarchists  at 
Pittaburg,  and  these  took  the  old  name  of  the  International 
Working  People's  Association.  By  1885  the  split  with  the 
Socialists  was  complete,  and  since  then  in  America,  as  in 
Europe,  anarchists  and  Socialists  have  had  nothing  in  com- 
mon. The  congress  at  Pittsburg  adopted  unanimously  a 
manifesto  or  declaration  of  motives  and  principles,  often 
called  the  Pittsburg  proclamation,  in  which  they  describe 
their  ultimate  goal  in  these  words: 

"  What  we  wotild  achieve  is.  therefore,  plainly  and  simply: 

1.  Destruction  of  the  existing  class  rule,  bv  all  means — 
i.  e.,  by  energetic,  relentless,  revolutionary,  and  international 
action. 

2.  Establishment  of  a  free  society  based  upon  cooperative 
organisation  of  production. 

3.  Free  exchange  of  equivalent  products  by  and  between 
the  productive  organizations  without  commerce  and  profit- 
mongery. 

4.  Ox^nization  of  education  on  a  secular,  scientific,  and 
equal  ba^  for  both  sexes. 

5 .  Equal  rights  for  all  without  di^nction  to  sex  or  race. 

6.  Regulation  cKf  idl  public  affairs  by  free  contracts  be- 
tween the  autonomous  (independent)  commtmes  and  associa- 
tions resting  on  a  federsuistic  basis." 

In  188 1,  however,  another  association  was  formed,  desig- 
nated by  the  initials  I.  W.  A.,  or  International  Workmen  s 
Association,  differing  in  a  few  partictdars  only  from  the  I.  W. 
P .  A .  It  lays  greater  stress  on  education  and  is  somewhat  less 
inclined  to  favor  violence  in  the  present,  holding  that  a  revolu- 
tion in  the  minds  of  men  must  precede  the  political  revolution. 
The  following  explanation  of  its  principles  and  methods  is 
taken  from  the  *'  First  Report  of  the  Kansas  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics": 

"To  print  and  publish  and  circtdate  labor  literature;  to 
hold  mass-meetings;  to  systematize  agitation;  to  establish 
labor  libraries,  labor  halls,  and  lyceums  for  discussing  social 
science:  to  maintain  the  labor  press;  to  protect  members  and 
all  producers  from  wron^;  to  aid  all  labor  organizations;  to  aid 
the  establishment  of  tmity  and  the  maintenance  of  fraternity 
between  all  labor  organizations;  to  brin^  about  an  alliance 
between  the  mattufacturing  and  the  agricultural  producers; 
to  enconraite  the  spirit  of  brotherhood  and  interdependence 
among  all  producers  df  every  state  and  country;  to  ascertain, 
segre^te,  classify,  and  study  the  habits  and  acts  of  their 
enemies;  to  secure  information  of  the  wrongs  perpetrated 
against  them,  and  to  record  and  circtdate  the  same;  to  arouse 
a  spirit  of  hoatiUty  against  and  ostracism  of  the  capitalistic 
press;  to  prepare  the  means  for  directing  the  coming  social 
revoltttioo  by  eaUghtening  public  opinion  on  the  wrongs  per- 


petrated against  the  producers  of  the  world;  to  obliterate 
national  boundary  lines  and  sectional  prejudices,  with  a  view 
to  the  international  unification  of  the  producers  of  all  lands; 
and  to  eradicate  the  impression  that  redress  can  be  obtained 
by  the  ballot.  The  organization  is  formed  on  the  'group' 
system — that  is,  any  person  who  subscribes  to  these  principles 
may  become  an  oivanizer.  He  organizes  a  group  of  eight 
besides  himself.  When  this  group  becomes  thoroughly  con- 
versant with  the  principles  and  methods  of  the  organization, 
each  member  becomes  an  organizer  and  forms  a  group  of  his 
own;  and  this  goes  on  indefimtely.  North  America  is  divided 
into  ten  divisions — the  Canadian,  the  British  Columbia,  the 
Eastern  States,  the  Middle  States,  the  Western  SUtes.  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  the  Pacific  Coast^he  Southern  States^  the 
Mexican,  and  the  Missouri  Valley.  Each  division  is  presided 
over  by  a  division  executive  of  nine  persons.  The  Int^iM- 
tional  was  organized  on  its  present  basis  on  July  15,  188 x, 
with  fifty-four  delegates,  representing  320  divisions,'  or 
groups,  composed  of  600,000  members.  The  cotmtries  repre- 
sented were  France,  Belgium.  Holland,  Germany,  Austria, 
Italy,  Spain,  Switzerland.  Russia.  Siberia,  Bul^:aria,  Rumania. 
Turkey.  Egypt.  England.  Mexico,  and  the  Umted  States." 

It  is  the  agitation  of  these  groups  of  the  I.  W.  A.  and  the 
I.  W.  P.  A.  which  produced  what  popular  anarchistic  com- 
munism there  is  in  this  country.  But  the  movement  has 
come  to  naught.  The  I.  W.  A.  and  the  I.  W.  P.  A.  no  longer 
exist  save  in  the  minds  of  a  few  half-crazed  persons,  and  the 
only  recent  activity  has  been  the  publication  of  a  paper  and 
the  occasional  delivery  of  speeches  by  Most  and  others,  which 
make  "good  copy"  for  the  newspapers.  There  have  been  also 
a  few  attempts  of  devoted  but  fanatical  men  to  assassinate 
men  of  wealth  and  influence,  like  Frick  and  Russell  Sage;  but 
these  acts  have  been  very  rare.  When  an  agitator  like  Most 
speaks,  he  will  often  get  a  large  audience,  who  will  cheer  his 
utterances,  but  the  movement  has  no  power. 

Among  English  workingmen,  too.  there  is  little,  if  any, 
anarchism.  The  head  of  Oxford  House,  in  East  London, 
testified  that  there  were  no  anarchists  among  the  English 
working  people,  and  that  the  last  place  possible  for  a  man  to 
arrive  with  a  bomb  was  East  London.  Among  the  foreign 
residents  in  London  there  are  some  anarchist  clubs,  and  there 
is  some  anarchist-communism  among  the  intellectual  radicals, 
but  it  has  little  force. 

During  the  last  decade  a  marked  chaxige  has  taken  place  in 

the  anarchist-communist  field.     Heretofore  the  line  between 

it  and  individualist  (or  philosophic)  anarchism  has  bc^en  clearly, 

drawn,  and  the  former  was  almost  identical  with  the  revolu-' 

tionary  movement — that  is  to  say,  with  the 

party  or  organization  that  both  preached  and 

]2eoeilt  practised  the  so-called  "  propaganda  by  deed." 
t^mvaI^mmmmi^  ^^®  assassination  of  the  Spanish  minister 
JMYeiopmenUcanoY^  (1897)  did  not  attract  much  atten- 
tion; but  when  the  unoffending,  really  liberal 
and  unhappy  Empress  of  Austria  was  assassi- 
nated in  Switzerland  (1898)  a  decided  reaction  against  in- 
discriminate murder  took  place  among  those  who.  By  simple 
acquiescence,  had  permitted  themselves  to  become  identified 
witti  the  revolutionary  movement.  Large  numbers  of  these 
withdrew  altogether,  denouncing  the  last  killing  as  wanton 
and  unjustifiable,  while  others,  led  by  their  individualistic 
and  pacific  tendencies,  came  more  and  more  to  consider  the 
egoist-anarchist  (or  Tuckerian)  movement  the  most  congenial 
atmosphere.  Of  course,  open  adhesion  to  this  latter  was  not 
in  many  cases  given,  because  the  antipathy  existing  in  the 
ranks  of  the  communists  against  anything  individualistic 
was  so  great  and  so  deep-seated  that  it  could  not  be  quickly 
or  very  generally  overcome.  The  result,  therefore,  was  that 
many  ceased  their  open  allegiance  to  the  cause  of  the  dyna- 
miters, without  affiliating  themselves  formally  with  any  other 
movement,  altho  quietly  expressed  sympathy  with  individ- 
ualism became  quite  common. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  too.  that  the  tremendous  advance  of 
socialism  in  late  years,  apparently  offering  an  immediate 
opportunity  to  overthrow  the  existing;  political  rigime,  has 
attracted  many  of  the  more  opportumst  of  the  communists. 
These  latter,  however,  were  not  displeased  with  the  assassi- 
nation, in  1900,  of  the  King  of  Italy  by  Bresci,  since  Humbert 
was  the  responsible  head  of  the  repressive  movement  that 
was  then  being  vigorously  carried  on  by  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment against  all  the  open  manifestations  by  labor-unions 
as  well  as  those  by  the  more  radical  reformers.  Even  the 
assassination  of  President  McKinley  at  Buffalo  by  Leon 
Czolgosz  in  190 1,  tho  the  act  of  one  who  was  not  actually 
affiliated  with  any  definite  movement,  and  who,  so  far  as  is 
known,  acted  wholly  of  his  own  volition,  was  not  a  particu- 
larly unwelcome  deed  to  those  communists  who  had  been 
shocked  by  the  killing  of  the  Empress  of  Austria.  Open  and 
almost  unqualified  approval  by  the  American  press  and  public 
of  the  recent  political  assassinations  in  Russia  has  been 
pointed  to  by  revolutionists  as  showing  that  it  is  not  assassi- 
nation of  rulers  per  se  that  conservative  people  object  to,  but 
that  they  consider  it  reprehensible  in  other  countries  than 
those  with  an  autocratic  form  of  government  merely  because 
they  feel  that  oppression  by  rulers  has  not  yet  reached  a  point 
where  such  tactics  are  justifiable.  It  becomes,  therefore, 
merely  a  question  of  difference  in  opinion  as  to  the  Quantita- 
tive valuation  of  the  denial  of  liberty  in  countries  having  a 
more  representative  form  of  government.  The  individuauat 
anarchists,  as  a  rule,  believe  that  assassina^AntL  oil  xviivc^  >» 
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not  justifiable  where  free  speech  and  free  press  are  not  wholly 
denied;  and  this  has  come  to  be  the  real  dividing  line  between 
them  and  the  communists  on  the  question  of  methods  of 
propaganda.  .      »        . 

Anarchist-communism  m  Amcnca  now  has  no  spccinc 
organ  in  English.  The  Firebrand,  started  on  the  Pacific 
coast  some  years  ago.  was  moved  to  San  Francisco  and  its 
name  changed  to  Free  Society;  afterward  it  was 
moved  successively  to  Chicago  and  to  New 
Literature  York,  and  finally  went  out  of  existence  in 
iQOS.  Since  then  The  Dentonstraior,  pub- 
lished at  Lakcbay,  Washington,  bv  a  group  of 
colonists,  is  the  princii>al  organ  in  English  which  at  the 
present  time  shows  any  symi)athy  for  communism,  tho, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  colony  is  founded  upon  individ- 
ualistic princi[»les,  and  probably  a  majority  of  the  colo- 
nists are  individiuilists.  It  is.  moreover,  about  the  only 
really  successful  colony  of  radical  reformers,  which  many 
attribute  to  the  fact  tliat  the  utmost  freedom  in  every  direc- 
tion is  accorded  to  the  colonists  by  their  by-laws.  The 
communists  have  organs  in  French  and  Italian  in  New  York. 
San  Francisco,  Paterson.  N.  J.,  and  Charleroi,  Pa.,  tho  they 
are  usually  feebly  supported  and  leail  a  precarious  existence. 
Mother  Forth  is  a  small  magazine  recently  founded  in  New 
York,  and,  altho  having  on  its  staff  such  revolutionists  and 
communists  as  Emma  (loldman  and  Max  Baginsky,  is  not 
distinctively  a  communist  organ,  as  some  of  its  writers, 
present  and  prospective,  are  of  individualist  tendencies. 
The  chief  organ  in  German  in  America-  is  Frciheit,  edited 
for  many  years  by  John  Most.  In  his  death  the  militant 
revolutionists  lost  their  most  vigorous  propagandist,  altho 
his  work  was  of  such  a  nature  that  there  was  always  a 
group  who  dissented  xnolcntly  from  his  methods  as  well  as 
from  his  ideas.  Voltairine  de  Cle>TC  is  one  of  the  most 
rational  of  the  exponents  of  the  doctrine  that  is  now  before 
the  public,  tho  in  recent  years  she  has  been  prevented  by  ill 
healt  'i  from  l>eing  as  active  on  t  he  lecture  platform  as  formerly. 
Her  po<Mns.  are  among  the  most  cfTcctive  of  the  literature  of 
communism,  but  they  arc  not  collected  in  book  form. 

In  France,  Italy,  and  Spain  the  movement,  tho  not  so 
vigorous  as  formerly,  is  still  far  from  dormant,  and  has 
demonstrated  its  vitality  by  the  continued  publication  of 
several  newspapers,  such  as  L'Frc  Nouvclle  and  I^s  Temps 
Noutvaux  (France).  //  Fcnsiero  (It.aly),  hi  Frogreso  (Spain), 
and  a  numlxir  of  others.  In  England  The  Freedom  is  about 
the  only  paper  to  sustain  the  movement.  The  most  promi- 
nent liinglish  anarchist  communist  is  John  Turner,  who  was 
detained  under  the  immigration  laws  upon  a  recent  visit  to 
this  country,  and  afterward  ordered  deported  to  England. 
He  was  imprisoned  for  more  than  three  months  at  Ellis 
Island,  pending  an  appeal  of  his  case  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  but  before  the  final  decision  was  ren- 
dered he  was  released  on  bail,  delivered  a  numl)er  of  lectures 
in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  eventually  returned 
voluntarily  to  England  before  the  decision  ordering  his 
deportation  was  handed  down.  The  recent  release  of  Alex- 
ander Berkman.  upon  the  expiration  of  his  fifteen-year  sen- 
tence in  the  penitentiary  at  Pittsburg,  where  he  was  incar- 
cerated for  an  attempt  upon  the  life  of  H.  C.  Frick,  one  of  the 
steel  magnates,  has  passed  without  any  particular  demonstra- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  communists,  altho  he  is  now  doing 
some  lecturing.  Krapotkin,  tho  now  quite  old,  is  still  the 
leading  anarchist-communist  of  the  world,  tho  the  learned 
Elisce  Reclus.  recently  deceased,  was  about  his  equal  in  popu- 
larity. 

C.   L.   SWARTZ. 
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and  .4  Talk  about  Anarchist  Communism,  by  Malatcsta; 
Socialisme  et  Attarchistne,  by  A.  Hamon;  A  Mon  Frbre  le 
Paysan,  and  Fvolution,  R&volution  et  Idial  Anarchique,  by 
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III. — Arguments  against  Anarchism 

I.  The  argument  against  individualist  an- 
archism is.  first,  that  it  starts  from  a  false  basis. 
The  individual,  say  the  philosophical  opponents 
of  anarchism,  is  not  sovereign:  he  does  not  even 
exist.  Man  is  not  born  to  and  never  attains,  nor 
can  attain,  individual  sovereignty.  From  his 
birth  to  his  death  he  is  dependent  upon  his  fellow- 
man,  and  ever  must  be  so  long  as  he  is  a  social 
being.  Society  is  not  made  up  of  units,  but  is 
one;  and  the  sooner  this  is  realized,  and  man  no 
longer  attempts  an  impossible  individual  sover- 
eignty, the  sooner  will  the  individual  find  his 
true  freedom  in  developing  his  inmost  personality 


in  the  unity  of  a  petfect..slata»  Anarchism  is 
opposed  thus,  first,  because  it  misreads  the  facts 
of  individual  life.  Second,  the  opponents  of 
anarchism  assert  that  for  anarchists  to  define  the 
State  as  necessarily  invasive,  because  states  always 
have  been  more  or  le6s  invasive,  is  to  be  illogical. 
The  State,  according  to  the  anarchist's  own  ad- 
mission, is  a  power,  and  has  been,  as  at  least 
most  anarchists  admit,  in  the  past  a  necessary 
power.  Why,  then,  throw  away  that  power? 
Why — since  some  cooperative  organization  for 
defense  and  other  purposes  anarchists  themselves 
declare  necessary — not  use  the  State,  making  it 
non-invasive?  To  say  that  the  State  cannotjbe 
harnessed  to  do  the  will  of  the  people,  biecaiise  it  _ 
never  has  been  wholly  so  hamessea  in  the  past,  is 
as  if  a  man  before  tne  discovery  of  the  uses  oC 
electricity  should  declare  that  electricity  always 
must  be  harmful,  since  it  always  had  done  harm. 
The  fact  is,  say  these  critics,  that  the  State,  with 
all  its  evils — iind  they  are  to  be  admitted,  every 
one — has  in  the  past  been  immeasurably  useful 
and  beneficial,  and  should  not  be  thrown  away, 
but  captured  and  improved  and  made  to  do  the 
will  of  freemen. 

2.  As  to  the  anarchist  assertion  that  states 
have  no  right,  for  example,  to  compel  any  man  to 
pay  a  tax,  since  no  individual  has  a  right  to  tax 
another,  and  the  mere  multiplying  individuals 
into  a  majoritjr  cannot  make  that  right  in  many 
persons  which  is  wrong  in  one,  it  is  said  that  this 
is  purely  a  doctrinaire  position  of  unproven  ethics. 
That  it  seems  axiomatic  and  convincing  to  a  cer- 
tain class  of  minds  by  no  means  proves  its  truth. 
The  opposite  assertion  that  the  individual  is  bom 
in  society,  and  has  as  his  only  right  to  take  his 
place  in  society,  which  is  a  natural  unit,  and  not 
made  up  of  individual  units,  and  has  rights  and 
duties  of  its  own,  among  others  that  of  ordering 
the  conditions  of  society  according  to  the  will  of 
the  majority,  and  compelling  others  to  support  it, 
is,  it  is  claimed,  as  plausible  a  dogma  as  the  an- 
archist dogma,  and  a  good  deal  more  deducible 
from  facts.  The  truth  is,  that  the  scieni^^pf 
social  ethics  is  as  yet  so  utterly  undeveloiped  that 
to  talk  of  what  is  ethically  right  in  society  is  to 
say  nothing.  One  man  holds  this  opinion;  an- 
other that;  and  neither  can  convince  the  other. 
The  only  possible  way  out  of  social  probleo^, 
unless  one  take  the  religious  ground  of  thei$Ql. 
and  find  in  that  a  law  of  procedtire,  is  to  slowly 
learn  by  experience;  believers  in  government, 
therefore,  base  their  main  arguments  agamsi.aii- 
archism  on  the  facts  of  experience. 

3.  It  will  not  work.  Said  President  Andrews 
in  a  discussion  with  Mr.  Tucker  at  Salem: 

Suppose  the  citizens  of  Salem  to  constitute  an  anarchistic 

group  under  the  beautiful  social  compact  which  Mr.  Tucker 

describes.     Not  many  days  will  elapse  before 

some  of  the  {>arties  to  that  compact  will  ehoir 

Impraotica-  how  useless  it  is.     Let   some  rioters  from 

hie  sav  ita    Beverly  or  Beverly  Farms  invade  the  Salem 

7r»J~lV~    Rroup.     The  foreman  of  the  town  calls  all 

opponents    hands  to  turn  out  and  put  them  down.     One 

man  replies  that  he  does  not  care  to  come  out; 

he  has  the  rheumatism,  or  he  is  reading  a  book, 

or  enf;af;cd  in  some  other  work,  and  says,  "  I  prav  you,  have 

me  cxcuscfl."     What  is  going  to  be  done?     I  know  of  no 

way  in  which  the  anarchistic  ctoud  named  Salem  can  defend 

itself — as  Mr.  Tucker  says  is  legitimate — except  by  coercing 

Meroz  to  come  up  to  the  help  of  the  Lord  against  the  mighty. 

The  anarchist  must  here  renounce  his  theory  and  resort  to 

some  of  those  species  of  action  which  Mr.  Tucker  denounoea 

as  not  permissible  because  of  the  nature  of  coercion,  aggies- 

sion  upon  individual  rights. 

Says  another  writer:  "Some  rule  there  must 
be  under  any  theory.     You  cannot  escape  law. 
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If  it  is  not  the  rule  of  brotherhood,  it  must  be 
the  rule  of  might.  You  do  not  escape  rule  by- 
flying  to  anarchy.  Says  Mr.  Donisthorpe,  in  his 
•  Individualism  :  A  System  of  Politics  :  *  It  is 
a  mistake  to  suppose  that  anarchism  is  lawless. 
Wotnmg  ot  the  kindl  Where  there  is  no  ruling 
body;  where  there  is  no  governmental  authority, 
as  in  San  Francisco  within  the  memory  of  many 
of  us,  what  happens?  Did  the  marauders  and 
pests  of  society  carrv  all  before  them  ?  Not  a  bit 
of  it.  Those  who  had  inherited  the  habits  of  a 
social  and  methodical  mode  of  life,  owing  to  its 
greater  average  economy,  banded  themselves 
together  and  straightway  lynched  those  who  were 
desirous  of  violating  the  principles  of  order  and 
method.'  This,  says  Mr.  Donisthorpe,  was  an- 
archism. Exactly;  and  most  people  prefer 
Uncle  Sam,  with  all  his  faults,  to  Judge  Lynch." 

Concerning  the  economic  impossibilities  of  an- 
archism, G.  Bernard  Shaw  says: 

The  full  economic  detail  of  individualist  anarchism  may  be 
inferred  with  sufficient  completeness  from  an  article  entitled 
"State  Socialism  and  Anarchism;  How  Far  They  Agree,  and 
wherein  They  Differ,"  which  appeared  in  March,  1888,  in 
Liberty, 

"The  economic  principles  of  modem  socialism,"  says  Mr. 
Tucker,  "are  a  logical  deduction  from  the  principle  laid  down 
by  Adam  Smith  in  the  early  chapters  of  his  'Wealth  of 
Nations ' — viz.,  that  labor  is  the  true  measure  of  price.  From 
this  principle  these  three  men  [Josiah  Warren,  Proudhon,  and 
Marx]  deduced '  that  the  natund  wage  of  labor  is  its  product.'  " 

Now  the  Socialist  who  is  unwary  enough  to  accept  this 
economic  position  will  presently  find  himself  logically  com- 
mitted to  the  Whig  doctrine  of  laissez-faire.  And  here  Mr. 
Tucker  will  cry,  "Why  not?  Laissez-faire  is  exactly  what 
we  want.  Destroy  the  money  monopoly,  the  tariff  monopoly, 
and  the  patent  monopoly.  Enforce  then  only  those  land 
titles  which  rest  on  personal  occupancy  or  cultivation;*  and 
the  social  problem  01  how  to  secure  to  each  worker  the  {prod- 
uct of  his  own  labor  will  be  solved  simply  by  every  one  mind- 
ing his  own  business." 

Let  us  sec  whether  it  will  or  not.  Suppose  we  decree  that 
henceforth  no  more  rent  shall  be  paid  in  England,  and  that 
each  man  shall  privately  own  his  house  and  hold  his  shop, 
factory,  or  place  of  business  jointly  with  those  who  work  with 
him  in  it.  Let  every  one  be  free  to  issue  money  from  his  own 
mint  without  tax  or  stamp.  Let  all  taxes  on  commodities 
be  abolished,  and  patents  and  copyrights  be  things  of  the  i>ast. 
Try  to  imagine  yourself  under  these  promising  conditions 
with  life  before  you.  You  may  start  in  business  as  a  crossing- 
sweeper,  shopkeeper,  collier,  farmer,  miller,  banker,  or  what 
not.  Whatever  your  choice  may  be,  the  first  thing  you  find 
is  that  the  reward  of  your  labor  depends  far  more  on  the  situa- 
tion in  which  you  exercise  it  than  on  yourself.  If  you  sweep 
the  crossing  between  St.  James'  and  Albemarle  streets  you 
prosper  greatly.  But  if  you  are  forestalled  not  only  there, 
out  at  every  point  more  central  than,  say,  the  comer  of  Hol- 
ford  Square,  Islington,  you  may  sweep  twice  as  hard  as  your 
rival  in  Piccadilly,  and  not  take  a  fifth  of  his  toll.  At  such 
a  pass  you  may  well  ctirse  Adam  Smith  and  his  principle  that 
laoor  is  the  measure  of  price,  and  either  advocate  a  demo- 
cratically constituted  state  Socialist  municipality,  paying  all 
its  crossing-sweepers  equally,  or  else  cast  your  broom  upon  the 
Thames  and  turn  shopkeeper.  Yet  here  again  the  same  diffi- 
ctilty  crops  up.  Your  takings  depend  not  on  yourself,  but 
on  the  number  of  people  who  pass  your  window  per  hour.  .  .  . 

one 
r  situa- 

.  _„... /nature 

for  pTpductMm  89  any  other  square  foot;  and  the  name  of  that 
coinifay  is  Utopia.  In  Utopia  alone,  therefore,  would  occupy- 
iflT'TSwifSrsEIp  Be  just.     In  England,  America,  and  other 

S laces,  rashly  created  without  consulting  the  anarchists, 
ature  is  all  caprice  and  injustice  in  dealing  with  labor.  Here 
you  scratch  her  with  a  spade:  and  earth's  increase  and  foison 
plenty  are  added  to  you.  On  the  other  side  of  the  hed^e 
twenty  steam-diggers  will  not  extort  a  turnip  from  her.  Still 
less  adapted  to  anarchism  than  the  fields  and  mines  is  the 
crowded  city.  ..." 

Such,  in  brief,  is  Mr.  Shaw's  argument.  A.o- 
archism  aims  tq^tafclish  individualJihertyiTj}^ 
^'loilg  as_  any  "occupier  can  have  the  best  Tan3s 
in  ag^cultoe  and  the  best  building  Ibtis,  he  can,' 

*  See  Mr.  Tucker's  article  entitled  "A  Singular  Misunder- 
standing'  in  Liberty  ai  Sept.  zo,  189a.  "Regarding  land." 
writes  Mr.  Tucker,  it  has  been  steadily  maintained  in  these 
oolttmns  that  protection  should  be  withdrawn  from  all  land 
titles  except  those  based  on  personal  occupancy  and  use." 


tmder  free  comBgiition^. jecpjye.  enormotis  gains 
over  liis  competitor — can  with  these'  gains  buy 
machltierjrthar^Tiers  cannot  afford,  and  run  his 
competitors  out  of  business,  reenacting  tmder 
anarchism  all  or  most  of  the  industrial  evils  that 
we  have  to-day — the  development  of  jgreat 
jnonqppljes,  the  oppression  of  the  small'proQucer. 
wage  slavery,  the  uneinployed, ,  etc.  It'isynot 
governiiient,  but  the  natural  mcqtiJliti.esLQt  JaJoS 
and  of  human  ability  tTiat  are  the  fundamental 
sdtrrce  of  the  economic  differences,  and"  nndfif " 
competition  the  under  dog  mugTT'alyf^iiM^ridiiiie 
wpcr; — The  only  way  to  individual  freedom  for 
afitnen  is,  then,  to  pool  the  difference  of  land 
and  talent  and  have  all  work  for  all,  which  is 
collectivism.  Such  is,  in  brief,  the  "Socialist" 
argument  against  anarchism. 

4.  As  to  the  anarchist  communists,  who  are 
collect! vists,  it  is  said  that  for  the  ^oor^  ^SQ9I^^i* 
and  downtrodden  to  attempt  to  overtTiro^f  the 
state  by  force  is  but  folly,  no  matter  what  the 
aim.  To  appeal  to  force  will  simply  call  out 
lorce,  and  the  strong  and  rich  and  powerful  will 
surely  win.  Moreover,  tq^appeoX  tpiorcc  withr 
out  organization,  as  anarchist  communists  do, 
is  to  appeal  to  force  in  the  weakest  possible  >Yay,. 
It  may  kill  a  few  kines;  it  can  never  overthrow 
kingdoms.  If  it  could  overthrow  the  state  it 
would  simply  produce  a  chaos,  in  which  the 
strongest  would  rule  and  epact  anything  but 
equality  on  earth. 

ANDREWS,  ELISHA  BENJAMIN:  Chancellor 
of  the  University  of  Nebraska  since  1900;  bom 
at  Hinsdale,  N.  H.,  1844.  He  served  in  the 
United  States  army,  1861-64,  and  was  wounded 
at  Petersburg  (1864),  losing  an  eye.  Andrews 
studied  at  Brown  University,  Providence,  R.  I., 
and  at  Newton  Theological  Institution,  Newton, 
Mass.  (D.D.,  LL.D.).  He  was  principal  of  the 
Connecticut  Literary  Institution,  Suffield,  Conn., 
1870-72;  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  Church, 
Beverly,  Mass.,  1874-75;  president  of  Denison 
University,  Granville,  O.,  1875-79;  professor  of. 
homiletics  in  Newton  Theological  Institution, 
1879-82;  professor  of  history  and  political  econ- 
omy at  Brown  University,  1882-88;  professor  of 
political  economy  and  finance  in  Cornell  Univer- 
sity, 1888-89;  president  of  Brown  University, 
1889-98;  superintendent  of  schools,  Chicago, 
1 898- 1 900.  Andrews  was  appointed  one  of  the 
commissioners  sent  by  the  United  States  to  the 
monetary  conference  at  Brussels  in  1892.  In  po- 
litical economy  he  is  of  the  historical  school.  On 
the  question  of  the  tariff,  he  believes  in  the  infant- 
industry  argument,  and  would  carry  it  further  than 
Mill.  With  regard  to  currency  he  is  an  ardent 
bimetalist;  and  on  questions  of  industry  he  would 
neither  nationalize  nor  mtmicipalize  any  industry, 
monopoly  or  otherwise,  till  every  available  re- 
source in  the  way  of  regulation  had  been  tried  in 
vain;  he  would  then  nationalize  or  municipalize, 
tho  with  care.  Author :  ' '  Institutes  of  Our  Con- 
stitutional History,  English  and  American" 
(1887);  ** Institutes  of  General  History"  (1889); 
** Institutes  of  Economics"  (1889);  "An  Honest 
Dollar"  (1893) ;  "Wealth  and  Moral  Law"  (1893) ; 
"History  of^the  United  States"  (1894);  "History 
of  the  United  States  in  Our  Own  Time"  (1904). 
Address,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

ANDREWS,  STEPHEN  PEARL:  Author;  bom 
in  Templeton.  Mass.,  181 2;  studied  at  Amherst 
College;  practised  law  in  New  Orle^Xi"&.    \tl  -Av^ 
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he  went  to  Texas  where,  becoming  an  abolition- 
ist, he  converted  many  of  the  slave  owners,  who 
were  also  landowners,  oy  showing  them  that  they 
would  become  rapidly  rich  from  the  sale  of  land 
if  immigration  were  induced  by  throwing  the 
country  open  to  free  labor.  In  1843  he  went  to 
England  in  the  hope  of  raising  money  to  pay  for 
the  slaves  and  make  Texas  a  free  state.  He 
was  well  received ;  but  the  plan  was  finally  aban- 
doned through  fear  that  it  would  lead  to  war  with 
the  United  States.  Returning  to  America,  he 
went  to  Boston  and  took  part  in  the  antislavery 
movement  there. 

While  in  England  he  learned  of  phonography, 
and  after  his  return  wrote  and  published  exten- 
sively on  that  subject  and  on  the  philosophy  of 
language  in  general.  He  was  the  founder  of 
the  present  system  of  phonographic  reporting, 
and  IS  said  to  have  been  familiar  with  thirty  lan- 
guages. In  later  life  he  wrote  more  on  sociology, 
especially  on  the  family,  taking  an  extremely 
individualistic  position.  He  is  claimed  bv  the 
American  philosophical  anarchists  as  one  of  their 
great  writers.     (See  Anarchism.)     His  most  im- 

Eortant  works  on  that  subject  are:  "Cost  the 
imit  of  Price"  (New  York,  1851);  "The  Consti- 
tution of  Government  in  the  Sovereignty  of  the 
Individual"  (18 si);  "Love,  Marriage,  and  Di- 
vorce and  the  Sovereignty  of  the  Individual ": 
a  discussion  by  Henry  James,  Horace  Greeley, 
and  Stephen  Pearl  Andrews,  edited  by  the  latter 
(1853).     Andrews  died  in  New  York  City  in  1886. 

ANIKm,  STEFAN  VASILIEVICH:  Representa- 
tive in  the  first  Russian  Duma  from  the  province 
of  Saratof ;  bom  1860,  of  peasant  parents.  He 
attended  a  mechanical  school  at  Saratof,  and  later 
was  a  zemstvo  teacher  in  the  county  schools  at 
Athar  and  Petrovsk.  After  numerous  difficulties 
with  the  local  authorities  he  was  twice  imprisoned. 
In  the  Duma  he  became  a  leader  in  the  "  Group 
of  Toil."     He  died  in  Kief  prison  in  1907. 

ANSEELE,  EDOUARD:  A  leading  Belgian 
Socialist  and  founder  of  the  Socialist  cooperative 
movement  in  Ghent.  Bom  in  Ghent,  1856;  son 
of  a  shoemaker ;  studied  at  the  royal  atheneum  of 
that  city :  became  a  notary  and  later  a  typesetter. 
Founded  (1879)  the  "Vooruit,"  a  Socialist  co- 
operative club,  with  which  was  connected  a  co- 
operative bakery.  This  was  the  beginning  of 
the  great  Socialist  cooperative  movement.  (See 
Belgium.)  Anseele  is  editor  of  the  Vooruit,  and 
treasurer  of  the  International  Socialist  Committee. 
He  was  elected  deputy  from  Lidge  in  1894  and 
1898,  and  from  Ghent,  1900;  and  was  common 
cotmcilor  in  Ghent  in  1895.  He  is  the  author 
of  various  Socialist  tracts,  and  of  a  Flemish  so- 
cialistic novel  for  which  he  suffered  six  months' 
imprisonment. 

ANTHONY,  SUSAN  BROWNELL:  Lecturer, 
abolitionist,  woman  suffragist;  bom  at  South 
Adams,  Mass.,  1820.  After  completing  her  edu- 
cation, Miss  Anthony  taught  in  New  York  State 
from  1835-50.  She  first  spoke  in  public  in  1849, 
and  from  that  time  took  part  in  tne  temperance 
movement,  organizing  societies  and  lecturing. 
Through  her  exertions  and  those  of  Mrs.  E.  C. 
Stanton,  women  came  to  be  admitted  to  edu- 
cational and  other  conventions,  with  the  right  to 
speak,  vote,  and  serve  on  committees.  This, 
however,  was  only  gained  after  great  opposition 
and  public  ridicule.     About    1857   she  became 


prominent  among  the  agitators  for  the  abolition 
of  slavery.  In  1858  she  advocated  the  coedu- 
cation of  the  sexes.  Since  then  her  energies  were 
chiefly  directed  to  securing  equal  civil  rights  for 
women.  In  1854-55  she  held  conferences  in  each 
county  of  New  York  in  the  cause  of  female  suf- 
frage. She  was  active  in  finally  securing  the  pas- 
sage of  the  act  of  the  New  York  Legislature  of 
.i860,  giving  to  married  women  the  possession  of 
their  earnings,  the  guardianship  of  their  children, 
etc.  During  the  war  she  devoted  herself  to  the 
Women's  Loyal  League,  and  obtained  400,000  sig- 
natures to  a  petition  in  favor  of  the  Thirteenth 
Amendment.  In  i860  she  started  a  petition  in 
favor  of  leaving  out  the  word  *'  male  **  in  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment.  In  1867  she  went  to  Kansas 
with  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton  and  Lucy  Stone, 
and  there  obtained  9,000  votes  in  favor  of  woman 
suffrage.  In  1868,  with  the  cooperation  of  Mrs. 
Stanton,  Parker  Pillsbury.  and  George  F.  Train, 
she  began  in  New  York  City  the  pubhcation  of  a 
weekly  paper  called  The  Revolution,  devoted  to 
the  emancipation  of  women.  In  1869,  with  Mrs. 
Stanton,  she  organized  the  National  Woman's 
Suffrage  Association.  In  1872  she  cast  ballots  at 
the  state  and  congressional  election  in  Rochester, 
in  order  to  test  the  application  of  the  Fourteenth 
and  Fifteenth  Amendments  of  the  .United  States 
Constitution.  She  was  indicted  for  illegal  voting, 
and  was  fined  by  Justice  Himt;  but  in  accordance 
with  her  defiant  declaration,  she  never  paid  the 
penalty.  Between  1870  and  1880  she  lectured  in 
all  the  Northern  and  several  of  the  Southern 
States  more  than  100  times  a  year.  In  1881  she 
wrote,  with  the  assistance  of  her  coeditors,  Eliza- 
beth Cady  Stanton  and  Matilda  Toslyn  Gage, 
"The  History  of  Woman  Suffrage,'^'  in  two  vol- 
umes. In  1883,  with  Mrs.  Stanton,  she  began  in 
Europe  the  movement  which  led  to  the  Interna- 
tional Coimcil  of  Women,  held  in  Washington, 
1888.  In  1904,  in  her  eighty-fourth  yeaTt  she 
attended  the  International  Council  of  Women  in 
Berlin.     She  died  in  1906,  honored  and  loved. 

ANTI-CI6ARET  LEAGUE,  THE  NATIONAL: 

Incorporated  in  1901  as  the  outgrowth  of  the 
work  of  Miss  Lucy  Page  Gaston,  in  1897,  as  editor 
of  The  Christian  Citizen,  the  organ  of  the  National 
Christian  Citizenship  League,  and  as  national 
superintendent  of  Christian  citizenship  in  the 
W.  C.  T.  U.  The  object  of  the  National  Anti- 
Cigaret  League  is  to  organize  a  national  move- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  combating  by  all  legiti- 
mate means  the  cigaret  habit,  and  the  use  of 
tobacco  in  any  form  by  boys.  In  furtherance  of 
this  object  the  National  Anti-Cigaret  League  pro- 
poses to  bring  into  cooperation  all  forces  honestly 
working  toward  the  same  end  in  all  countries; 
to  hold  public  meetings;  publish  and  circulate 
literature;  to  organize  and  maintain  anti-cigaret 
leagues,  and  in  every  way  possible  to  make  senti- 
ment against  the  manufacture,  sale,  and  use  of 
cigarets,  giving  special  attention  to  needed  legis- 
lation and  to  the  enforcement  of  existing  laws 
on  this  subject. 

The  league  works  by  having  anti-cig;aret  bills 
introduced  in  legislatures,  by  organizing  anti- 
cigaret  clubs  in  schools  and  elsewhere,  by  hold- 
ing meetings,  and  by  circulating  pledfi^  and 
literature,  especially  its  monthly  organ.  The  Boy 
Magazine,  edited  by  Miss  Gaston.  A  very  laige 
a^tation  on  the  subject  has  been  created,  and 
bills  introduced  in  many  state  le^^islatures. 
President,  David  Paulman,  M.D. ;  supenntendent. 
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Miss  Gaston;  corresponding  secretary,  Mrs.  Caro- 
line F.  Grow,  1 1  ip  Woman^  Temple,  184  La  Salle 
Street,  Chicago,  111. 

In  England  also  there  has  been  considerable 
a|:itation  of  the  subject.  An  International  Anti- 
Cigaret  League  was  formed  in  1901,  the  foimder 
and  secretary  being  Rev.  Frank  Johnson,  57-59 
Ludgate  Hill,  London. 

ANTI-IMPERIALIST  LEAGUE,  THE:  Formed 
1898.  Its  constitution  sa^s:  "This  league  was 
organized  to  aid  in  holding  the  United  States 
true  to  the  principles  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence. It  believes  that  governments  de- 
rive their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the 
governed,  and  holds  self-government  to  be  fun- 
damental, and  good  government  but  incidental. 
It  demands  for  all  people  imdcr  the  United  States 
government  the  rights  guaranteed  by  the  Con- 
stitution. Its  object  is  by  all  proper  means  to 
oppose  as  inconsistent  with  American  ideals  the 
forcible  extension  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  United 
States  over  foreign  peoples  and  in  particular  to 
work  constantly  for  the  early  and  complete  in- 
dependence of  the  Philippine  Islands."  The 
league  has  enrolled  a  verjr  large  number  of  influ- 
ential men  as  vice-presidents,  and  for  several 
years  after  its  organization  was  very  active  in 
holding  meetings  and  issuing  tracts  and  circulat- 
ing literature.  President,  Moorfield  Story;  sec- 
retary, Erving  Winslow,  20  Central  Street,  Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

ANTIMONOPOLY  PARTY:  Organized  at  Chi- 
cago, May  14,  1884.  It  nominated  Beniamin 
F.  Butler,  of  Massachusetts,  for  the  presidency. 
Its  platform  demanded  economical  government, 
the  passage  and  enforcement  of  equitable  laws, 
including  an  interstate  commerce  law,  labor  bu- 
reaus, industrial  arbitration,  a  direct  vote  for 
senators,  a  graduated  income  tax,  payment  of  the 
national  debt  as  it  matures,  and  fostering  care" 
for  agriculture.  It  denounced  the  tariff  and  the 
grant  of  land  to  corporations.  Its  nominee  was 
also  indorsed  by  the  Greenback  Party,  and 
polled  130,000  votes. 

ANTIPOVERTY  SOCIETY,  THE:  Fotmded  in 
New  York  City  in  connection  with  the  Henry 
George  movement  of  1885-87.  It  was  formed  as 
a  society,  under  the  auspices  of  which  "Father 
McGljmn"  could  conduct  his  work  for  land  re- 
form, which  was  then  assuming  large  proportions. 

The  object  of  the  society  was  "  to  spread ,  by  such  peaceable 
and  lawftu  means  as  may  be  found  most  desirable  ana  efficient, 
a  knowledge  of  the  truth  that  God  has  made  ample  provision 
for  the  nc«d8  of  all  men  dtiring  their  residence  upon  earth, 
and  that  poverty  is  the  result  of  the  human  laws  that  allow 
individuals  to  claim  as  private  property  that  which  the 
Creator  has  provided  for  the  use  of  all. 

The  president  was  Dr.  McGlynn.  The  first 
public  meeting  was  held  May  i,  1887,  in  Chicker- 
ing  Hall,  and  public  meetings  were  continued  for 
many  months  amid  intense  excitement.  This 
was  largely  due  to  the  personal  interest  taken  in 
Dr.  McGlynn  and  in  his  contest  with  his  arch- 
bishop and  the  papal  authorities.  As  that 
passed  awav  the  excitement  of  the  movement 
gradtially  dwindled,  and  the  meetings  ceased. 
(See  Geo  RGB,  Henry;  Land;  McGlynn;  Single 
Tax.) 

AHTIPURITAN  LEAGUE.  THE:  Formed  in 
London  with  the  object  of  fignting  against  "Puri- 


tanism." It  seeks  to  enrol  those  who  resent 
Puritan  domination,  so  that  they  may  become  as 
potent  a  force  at  elections  as  the  Puritans  are  at 
the  present  time.  The  league  stands  for  the 
recognition  of  the  right  of  every  citizen  to  decent 
and  humane  recreation.  It  advocates  temper- 
ance in  pleasures,  instead  of  abstinence  from 
them,  and  a  rational  use  of  the  Sunday,  instead 
of  Sabbatarianism.  It  views  with  alarm  the 
growing  power  of  what  may  be  called  the  Puritan 
party  in  English  national  and  municipal  politics. 
Those  who  regard  half  of  human  life  as  inherently 
vile,  who  look  upon  a  dance  or  the  drinking  of  a 
glass  of  beer  as  a  mortal  sin,  are  a  small  minority 
of  the  people  of  England.  But  they  are  admira- 
bly organized,  and  are  consequently  able  to  get 
their  representatives  elected  to  municipal  bodies, 
and  to  frighten  timid  candidates  into  pledging 
themselves  to  their  policy. 

The  league  aims  at  organizing  the  forces  which 
can  be  directed  against  coercive  Puritanism,  at 
bringing  home  to  the  mind  of  the  ordinary  citizen 
the  dangers  which  its  domination  involves,  and 
at  educating  the  public  mind  to  a  saner  view  of 
public  enjoyment.  Its  manifesto,  from  which 
this  account  is  taken,  is  signed  by  such  men  as 
Hubert  Bland,  G.  K.  Chesterton,  Stewart  D. 
Headlam,  Conrad  Noel,  and  Cecil  Chesterton, 
who  is  the  honorary  secretary.  Address:  1 1  War- 
wick Gardens,  Kensington,  W.,  London,  Eng- 
land. 

ANTIRENTERS:  An  organization  which  from 
1839  to  1849  resisted  the  collection  of  rent  on 
certain  manorial  estates  in  New  York  State. 
Large  portions  of  Columbia,  Rensselaer,  Greene, 
Delaware,  and  Albany  counties,  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  belonged  to  manors,  the  origifial  grants 
of  which  were  made  to  "patroons"  by  the  Dutch 
Companv  and  renewed  by  James  II.  The  ten- 
ants had  deeds  for  their  farms,  but  paid  annual 
rental  in  kind,  instead  of  a  principal  sum.  After 
1790  this  arrangement  catised  growing  dis- 
satisfaction among  the  tenants,  and  in  1839  they 
refused  to  pay  rent  and  began  a  reien  of  terror. 
In  1847  and  1849  the  Antirenters  '  adopted**  a 
part  01  each  state  ticket,  and  showed  a  voting 
strength  of  about  5,000.  In  1850  the  legislature 
directed  the  attorney-general  to  bring  suit  to  try 
title.  The  suit  was  decided  in  1850.  but  botn 
parties  were  then  ready  to  compromise — the 
owners  by  selling  the  farms  at  fair  rates,  and  the 
tenants  by  paying  for  them. 

ANTI-SALOON  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA,  THE: 

The  Ohio  branch,  formed  in  Oberlin  in  1893,  was 
the  first  state  league  organized.  Rev.  Howard 
H.  Ru.ssell  was  the  chief  factor  in  its  formation, 
and  the  first  state  superintendent.  In  1805,  at  a 
meeting  called  in  Washington,  D.  C,  he  was 
chosen  national  superintendent  and  organizer. 
There  are  now  forty-three  states  and  territories 
organized.  About  350  people,  including  sten- 
ographers and  mailing-clerks,  are  giving  their 
entire  time  to  the  work  of  the  league.  The  league 
publishes  thirty-six  state  papers  (thirty-two 
monthlies  and  four  weeklies),  with  an  aggregate 
circulation  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million. 

The  object  of  the  league  is  the  most  radical  re- 
pression and  ultimate  suppression  of  the  liquor 
traffic.  Its  method  is  the  federation  of  existing 
agencies — especially  the  churches.  Its  depart- 
ments of  activity  are  aptation,  le^slation,  and 
law  enforcement.     It  is  mterdetkoccc^TvaL\I\oTks\  ^tA 
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omnipartizan.  Each  state  league  is  biisily  engaged 
in  securing  advanced  legislation  in  harmony  with 
the  growing  public  sentiment,  and  in  putting  in- 
to operation  such  legislation  wherever  possible. 
Hundreds  of  towns  and  cities,  townships  and 
counties,  are  abolishing  the  saloons  unaer  the 
local  option  laws  that  have  been  secured  through 
the  efforts  of  the  league  in  different  states. 

The  national  league,  with  offices  at  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  and  CcSumbus,  Ohio,  is  seeking  ad- 
vanced legislation  in  Congress,  in  harmony  with 
the  legislation  that  is  being  secured  in  the  several 
states.  General  superintendent.  Rev.  P.  A. 
Baker,  Columbus.  Ohio;  assistant  general  super- 
intendent. Rev.  G.  W.  Yoimg,  D.D..  Louisville, 
Ky. ;  superintendent  of  the  legislative  depart- 
ment. Rev.  Edwin  C.  Dinwiddie,  Washington, 
D.  C. ;  attorney  of  the  national  league,  Mr.  Wayne 
B.  Wheeler,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

ANTISLAVERY:  For  the  American  Anti- 
vslavery  Society,  sec  Abolition  Movement;  for 
foreign  societies,  see  British  and  Foreign  Anti- 
slavery  Societies. 

ANTITUBERCULOSIS:  See  Tuberculosis. 

-  APPLEGARTH,  ROBERT:  Manufacturer, 
trade-unionist;  bom  at  Hull,  England,  1833. 
Unapprenticcd,  he  picked  up  the  trade  of  a  joiner 
and  cabinet-maker,  moved  to  Sheffield  in  1852, 
and  soon  became  the  most  prominent  member  of 
the  local  Carpenters'  Union,  inducing  it  to  unite 
with  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Carpenters  and 
Joiners  in  1861.  From  1862  to  1871  he  held  the 
office  of  general  secretary  of  this  organization, 
voluntarily  resigning  at  last.  He  was  an  unsuc- 
cessful candidate  for  the  London  School  Board 
from  Lambeth  in  1870;  and  was  invited  to  be 
a  candidate  for  Parliament  at  Maidstone,  but 
retired  in  favor  of  Sir  John  Lubbock.  In  187 1  he 
was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mission on  the  Contagious  Diseases  Act.  Re- 
signing his  secretaryship  he  entered  journalism 
for  a  time,  but  before  long  became  foreman  to  a 
firm  manufacturing  engineering  and  diving  ap- 
paratus, eventually  becoming  proprietor  of  the 
business.  He  always  retained  his  interest  in 
trade-unionism.  Mr.  Applegarth  sought  to  win 
for  the  trade-union  organization  a  social  and 
political  status,  and  was,  in  his  day,  an  ideal 
representative  of  the  labor  movement  in  the 
political  world. 

APPONYI,  ALBERT  G.  A. :  Austro-Hungarian 
count;  bom  in  Vienna,  1846;  leader  (since  1891) 
of  the  National  Hungarian  Party;  hereditary 
member  of  the  House  of  Magnates;  from  1900  to 
1903  President  of  the  House  of  Representatives; 
reconstituted  his  party  in  1904.  He  is  an  active 
worker  for  international  arbitration  and  in  the 
movement  for  the  International  Parliament. 
Address:    Schloss  Eberhard,  Presburg,  Hungary. 

APPRENTICESHIP:  A  system  whereby  a  per- 
son, usually  a  minor,  is  bound  by  law  or  trade 
regulations  to  work  for  another  in  consideration 
of  maintenance  or  money  wages,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  instruction  in  some  trade  or 
art.  The  question  of  "apprentices  and  the  ap- 
prenticeship system  has  always  been  of  more  or 
less  importance  in  the  United  States.  During 
the  earlier  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  it  was 
the  cause  of  a  large  number  of  strikes  among  the 


workers  who  were  suffering  from  the  effects  of  an 
overcrowding  of  the  trades  by  half -instructed  ap- 
prentices and  child  laborers.  It  was  partly  for 
the  purpose  of  correcting  these  abuses  that  the 
first  national  unions  were  organized  in  this  coun- 
try. Of  late  years,  however,  the  question  has 
again  become  prominent  because  of  the  agitation 
of  the  employers,  who  claim  that  the  restrictions 
of  the  unions  upon  the  number  of  apprentices 
allowed  in  each  trade  have  caused  a  snortage  of 
skilled  labor,  seriously  interfered  with  the  devel- 
opment of  industry,  and  prevented  the  American 
boy  from  learning  a  trade. 

The  apprenticeship  system  is  of  comparatively  recent 
origin,  beginning  as  it  did  with  the  gild  system  of  thue  Middle 
Ages.  Adam  Smith,  in  his  "Wealth  of  Nations'  (I.  x.  a), 
states  that  "  Apprenticeships  were  altogether  unknown  to  the 
ancients.  Roman  law  is  perfectly  silent  in  regard  to  them. 
I  know  no  Greek  or  Latin  word  (I  might  venture,  I  believe, 
to  assert  that  there  is  none)  which  expresses  the  idea  we  now 
annex  to  the  word  apprentice." 

The  gild  system,  with  its  handicraft  methods,  its  production 
solely  for  local  markets,  its  steady  employment,  unifonn 
wages,  and  lack  of  business  depressions  and  panics,  made  an 
ideal  setting  for  a  very  complete  and  thorough 
system  of  apprenticeship.  The  youth  was 
Olid  bound  out,  or  indentured,  by  his  parents  to  a 

RviritAm  master  with  whom  he  lived  and  in  whose  shop 
ojrvveia  lYie  trade  was  learned,  the  master  agreeing  to 
furnish  the  apprentice  with  food,  clothing,  and 
shelter,  and  to  teach  him  the  trade:  the  latter 
agreeing  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  master,  keep  all  business 
affairs  secret;  and  behave  himself  properly  under  all  conditions. 
In  England  the  usual  period  of  apprenticeship  was  about 
seven  years;  in  Prance,  from  three  or  four  years  to  six,  and  in 
Germany,  from  two  to  four  years,  after  which  the  apprentice 
became  a  journeyman  with  sdl  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
latter.  In  15 13  an  indenture  fee  of  as.  6d.  was  charged  in 
England  by  the  masters,  and  under  James  I.  this  was  in- 
creased. 

The  Statute  of  Apprentices  (is6a)  legalized  the  practises 
and  customs  of  the  gild  system.  It  declared  that  no  person 
could  engage  in  any  trade  without  having  served  an  appren- 
ticeship of  seven  years;  that  the  master  must  hire  one  journey- 
man for  every  three  apprentices,  and  for  every  apprentice 
above  this  number,  still  another  journeyman;  that  the  hours 
of  labor  should  be  twelve  in  summer  and  from  daybreak  until 
nightfall  in  the  winter;  and  that  wages  should  be  fixed  by 
magistrates  who  were  also  empowered  to  settle  aU  disputes 
arising  between  master  and  apprentice.  This  law  was  of  the 
greatest  value  to  the  journeymen.  It  made  their  condition 
secure,  and  practically  guaranteed  steady  employment  at 
wages  "  sufficient  for  the  hired  person  in  times  of  need  as  well 
as  in  times  of  abundance." 

With  the  development  of  industry,  following  closely  upon 
the  invention  of  the  steam-engine,  these  regulations  seriously 
interfered  with  the  laissez-faire  ideas  of  the  employers,  who 
chafed  at  the  restrictions  placed  upon  industry,  at  the  fixation 
of  the  hours  and  wages  of  labor,  and  at  the  limitations  to  the 
freedom  of  competition.  Consequently  it  is  natural  to  expect 
that  they  should  fight  (as  they  did)  the  enforcement  of  the 
Statute  of  Ap[)rcntices  as  bitterly  as  the  gilds,  and  that  the 
unions  should  stanchly  support  it.  With  the  passage  of 
years,  however,  the  law  was  practically  nullified  by  oeing 
flagrantly  disregarded  by  the  employers.  Skilled  labofers 
were  dismissed  and  their  places  filled  with  hundreds  of  child- 
workers  and  apprentices.  Instances  are  recorded  in  which 
"manufacturers  employed  as  many  as  a  hundred  apprentices 
for  every  two  skilled  workmen,"  with  the  result  that  many 
of  the  skilled  trades  were  ruined  because  of  the  ignorance  of 
the  workers.     At  the  same  time  child  and  woman  labor  ap- 

geared  in  its  most  horrible  aspects.  Wages,  ho  longer  fixed 
y  magistrates  but  by  the  employers,  were  reduced  again  and 
again,  while  the  hours  of  labor  were  correspondingly  increased. 
In  an  attempt  at  satisfying  the  demands  of  the  employers  the 
courts  then  interpreted  the  law  as  applying  only  to  towns  and 
cities,  and  to  those  industries  in  existence  at  the  time  of  its 
passage.  In  1809  the  woolen  industry  was  freed  from  the 
restrictions,  and  in  1814  the  law  was  repealed  in  toto.  Prom 
that  time  to  the  present,  apprenticeship  in  England  has  re- 
mained untouchea  by  governmental  regulations. 

In  the  United  States,  during  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  the  matter  of  apprenticeship  was  a  troublesome  one 
for  the  workers.     As  early  as  June,  1803.  we  find  the  Philadel- 
phia  Typographical    Society   passing  resolu- 
j     ^y         tions  to  the  eflect  that  "No  member  of  thw 
Jj*  "*•       society  shall  be  permitted  to  work  at  presswork 
united       with  any  person  who  is  not  a  regularly  bred, 
bound  apprentice  till  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
except  under  penalty  of  expulsion."     In  1807 
the  same  organization  considered  it  advisable 
to  hold  a  conference  with  the  master  printers  and  ask  that 
none  but  its  members  or  "  at  least  men  who  have  served  a  xeg- 
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ular  apprenticeship"  be  employed  by  them.  In  1808  it 
fixed  eighteen  years  as  the  age  at  which  a  person  could  be  ap- 
prenticed, and  in  1809  it  set  the  period  of  apprenticeship  for 
pressman  or  compositor  at  three  years.  No  attempt,  how- 
ever, was  made  to  limit  the  number  of  apprentices  in  this 
trade  tmtil  183  s.  in  which  year  such  a  resolution  was  adopted 
by  the  New  Orleans  Typographical  Society. 

At  that  time  the  same  struggle  against  the  abuses  of  the 
apprenticeship  system  is  to  be  noted  in  all  lines  of  indtistry. 
T.  V.  Powderly.  speaking  of  the  latter  portion  of  the  first  hadf 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  said  that "  The  time  of  every  session 
of  the  convention  of  every  trade  or^nization  was  taken  up  in 
discussing  two  measures,  the  question  of  wages  and  the  regu- 
lation ci  the  number  of  apprentices,  other  matters  being  of 
secondary  importance."  Employers  considered  it  their  un- 
questioned right  and  privilege  to  hire  as  many  apprentices  as 
they  saw  fit.  With  the  use  of  labor-saving  machinery  the 
latter  could  produce  as  much  as  and  at  a  lower  price  than 
could  the  sldUed  mechanics.  It  was  in  order  to  correct  these 
abuses  that  several  unions  were  formed  at  this  time  among  the 
better  class  of  workmen.  The  National  Association  of  Hat 
Finishers  (1854)  was  among  the  first  of  those  formed  for  this 
purpose,  and  was  followed  in  1859  by  the  Iron  Molders  Union 
of  America.  Each  of  the  journeymen  molders  had  been  com- 
pelled to  accept  two  apprentices  to  be  hired  and  taught  by 
them,  and  it  was  only  by  means  of  their  organization  that 
they  were  able  to  put  an  end  to  this  obnoxious  system.  The 
short-lived  National  Labor  Union  of  i860  declared  for  "a 
more  rigid  enforcement  of  the  apprenticeship  system  2ts  a  pre- 
ventive against  filling  the  shops  with  botch  mechanics."  The 
Industrial  Brotherhood  followed  it  in  1874  by  declaring  in  its 
preamble  that  it  stood  for  the  advancement  of  "  the  standard 
of  American  mechanics  by  the  enactment  and  enforcement  of 
equitable  apprentice  laws."  Declarations  of  otner  unions, 
at  this  time  were  to  the  same  effect. 

In  the  succeeding  years  the  regulations  and  restrictions  of 
the  unions  were  so  successful  in  removing  the  more  flagrant 
abuses  of  the  system,  that  for  years  this  question  has  received 
comparatively  little  attention  either  from  the  public  or  from 
the  workers  themselves.  Its  decreasing  importance  is  readily 
shown  by  the  small  number  of  strikes  declared  each  year  for 
the  purpose  of  enforcing  apprenticeshio  regulations,  this 
number  comprising  but  i^  per  cent  of  all  strikes  during  the 
period  188 1-86,  and  further  decreasing  to  /iftr  of  i  per  cent 
during  the  period  188 1- 1900.  It  is  further  evidenced  by  the 
fact  tnat  the  census  for  the  year  1900  returned  but  81,482 
apprentices  and  helpers  in  sixteen  trades  and  other  miscel- 
laneous industries,  or  a. 45  per  cent  of  all  workers  engaged  in 
those  occupations. 

The  immediate  cause  of  the  lately  renewed 
agitation  concerning  the  apprenticeship  question 
is  the  claim  of  the  employers  that  the  unions  have 
restricted  the  number  of  apprentices  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  enough 
skilled  mechanics  to  meet  the  industrial  demands. 
They  are  reiterating  the  argtunents 
p^^^  of  the  earlier  imionists,  that  "the 
^^taStttt  ^^°P^  ^^®  being  filled  with  botch 
Agiiauon  niechanics"  and  that  the  "trade  will 
be  mined  tmless  a  higher  grade  of 
labor  is  assured."  The  sources  from  which  the 
larger  factories  formerly  drew  their  supply  of 
skilled  workmen — i.  e.,  (i)  the  small  general  shop, 
and  (2)  inunigration — ^have  practically  disap- 
peared. The  large  factory  has  absorbed  the 
smaller,  while  the  greater  ntunber  of  immigrants 
no  longer  come  from  the  manufacttuing  countries 
of  northern  Europe.  These  conditions  have  re- 
sulted in  demands  for  the  establishment  of  manual 
training  schools  and  trade-schools,  and  for  the 
adoption  of  Industrial  Education.  The  sincer- 
ity of  the  employers  in  their  demand  for  a  better 
grade  of  mechanics  is  seriously  Questioned  by  the 
unionists,  who  note  that  this  demand  is  linked 
with  agitation  for  the  "open  shop"  and  the  de- 
struction of  organized  labor.  The  workers  also 
feel  that  such  schools  would  greatly  add  to  the 
number  of  workmen  in  the  trades,  thus  increasing 
competition,  lowering  wages,  and  making  em- 
ployment less  continuous.  They  also  fear  that  if 
a  person  learn  his  trade  in  a  school,  rather  than  by 
working  with  tmion  men  "upon  the  job,"  he  will 
acquire  ideas  and  opinions  different  from  those 
of  the  laborers,  and  will  be  taught  the  tenets  of 
non-unionism  by  his  instructors,  thus  rendering 


impossible  the  tmited  action  of  the  workers  for 
their  general  betterment.  It  is  impossible  to 
predict  the  outcome  of  the  agitation  for  industrial 
education  and  trade-schools,  bitterly  opposed  as 
it  is  by  the  imions;  yet,  the  permanent  agreement 
between  the  Mason  Builders'  Association  and  the 
bricklayers*  unions  of  Boston  and  vicinity,  pre- 
sents a  very  unique  solution  of  the  matter,  as  is 
shown  by  the  following  quotation  taken  from  that 
agreement : 

The  parties  to  this  agreement  (the  employing  masons  and 
the  bricklayers'  vmions)  agree  that  they  will  join  in  an  effort  to 
establish  an  institution  in  this  city  where  all  the  trades  shall 
be  systematically  taught,  and  that  when  such  a  school  is 
established  they  will  imite  in  the  oversight  and  care  of  the 
same. 

Just  as  the  evolution  of  industry  and  the 
development  of  society  made  impossible  the  en- 
forcement of  gild  regulations  concerning  appren- 
tices, so  the  same  causes  have  practically  abol- 
ished the  necessity  for,  and  the  practicability  of. 
the  further  application  or  retention  of  the  old 
system  of  apprentices  in  most  trades  and  occu- 
pations. A  few  trades  remain,  however,  in  which 
handicraft  still  retains  an  important  place,  such 
as  in  stone-cutting,  carpentry,  bricklaying,  jew- 
elry repairing,  etc.;  and  it  is  in  these  scattered 
trades  that  an  apprenticeship  system  can  be 
retained  to  advantage.  But  under  the  large- 
scale  production  of  to-day,  specialization,  the 
minute  division  of  labor,  and  the  extended  use 
of  machinery  have  made  it  unnecessary  that  a 
worker  serve  an  apprenticeship  and  thus  be 
skilled  in  all  branches  of  his  trade.  In  an  or- 
dinary factory  but  one  or  two  all-around  me- 
chanics are  required,  the  remainder  of  the  workers 
being  machine  hands,  mere  automatons,  who  feed 
the  material  into  the  machine  and  make  but  a 
small  portion  of  the  finished  product.  In  the 
majority  of  cases  the  worker  cannot  learn  all  the 
branches  of  the  trade  even  tho  he  desired  to  do  so, 
because  of  the  fact  that  it  is  seldom  that  they  arc 
to  be  found  under  the  roof  of  one  establishment. 

To  learn  all  branches  would  thus  necessitate 
a  change  of  employers,  and  under  such  conditions 
a  regular  apprenticeship  is  impossible.  Besides 
this,  owing  to  our  policy  of  standardization,  the 
American  factory  turns  out  but  a  limited  number 
of  patterns  or  styles,  and  no  necessity  arises  for 
the  cultivation  of  individual  skill  or  craft.  Then, 
too,  the  employer  seldom  knows  his  trade  well 
enough  to  teach  it  to  his  apprentices 

Influence  ^^  ^^  have  any.  He  is  engaged  with 
of  Modem    *^®  administrative  side  of  the  busi- 

Methodi  "^^'  ^"^  knows  but  little  of  its  me- 
chanical processes.  The  workers, 
not  being  paid  for  teaching  the  ap- 
prentices, do  not  care  to  bother  with  them.  The 
result  is  that  the  latter  are  usually  left  to  pick  up 
what  they  can  of  a  trade  by  watching  others,  and 
sooner  or  later  become  what  are  known  as  "mon- 
key-wrench mechanics."  Many  of  the  boys  who 
enter  a  factory  do  not  wish  to  spend  three  or  four 
years  in  learning  a  trade.  They  desire  to  make 
money,  and  a  job  operating  a  machine  will  pay 
them  higher  wages  and  is  more  easily  learned 
than  a  trade.  This  is  also  satisfactory  to  the 
employer,  who  desires  that  his  workmen  acquire 
speed  and  turn  out  a  large  product,  rather  than 
tnat  they  be  taught  all  the  branches  of  the  trade 
as  the  unions  require  under  an  apprenticeship 
system.  Even  tho  the  employer  attempt  to 
teach  the  trade  to  his  apprentices,  he  realizes  that 
in  a  short  time  after  the  completion  ol  ^.Vk&vc 
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instruction  they  would  undoubtedly  leave  his 
employ  and  enter  that  of  another,  perhaps  his 
competitor.  Another  consideration  which  makes 
the  retention  of  the  old  apprenticeship  system 
impossible  is  the  fact  that  employment  in  the 
United  States  is  at  the  best  an  tmcertain  matter. 
Panics,  strikes,  business  failures,  etc.,  force  the 
laborer  to  travel  from  shop  to  shop  and  from  city 
to  city  in  search  of  wort.  Such  unstable  con- 
ditions of  industry  make  the  serving  of  an  ap- 
prenticeship in  almost  any  trade  a  practical  im- 
possibility. 

Several  of  the  large  corporations,  especially  in  the 
metal  trades,  have  established  carefully  worked- 
out  systems  of  apprenticeship  in  connection  with 
their  factories,  the  most  notable  of  these,  perhaps, 
being  that  of  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 
Some  of  these  corporations  apprentice  a  youth  for 
four  years,  some  for  three.  Some  use  a  form  of 
indenture  or  agreement,  while  others  demand  a 
money  deposit  on  the  part  of  the  apprentice,  as 
evidence  of  his  intention  to  complete  the  course 
of  instruction,  the  deposit  being  returned  at  the 
close  of  the  term,  with  an  additional  sum  given  as 
a  reward  for  good  behavior  and  faithfulness.  The 
wages  of  the  apprentice  vary  considerably,  both 
with  the  practises  of  the  firm  with  whom  he  is 
working  and  with  the  extent  to  which  he  has  com- 
pleted his  term. 

It  is  impossible  to  review  here  with  any  degree  of  thorough- 
ness the  various  regiilations  placed  by  organized  labor  upon 
the  hiring  of  apprentices.  Only  a  general 
r^sum^  of  the  sittiation,  supplemented  with  a 
TJnion        ^^^  specific  examples,  can  be  given.     Appren- 

yf i_ttjL--_i  *ice  regulations  are  fixt  to  a  greater  or  less 

JtegUaUOm  extent  by  the  national  union  ofthe  trade,  but 
it  seldom  happens  that  these  regtilations  are 
followed  very  closely  by  the  local  organiza- 
tions. The  latter  mav,  and  often  do,  make  and  enforce  rules 
which  differ  greatly  from  those  established  hy  the  national 
association,  local  conditions  being  the  detennming  factor  in 
each  case. 

The  xisual  term  of  apprenticeship  is  three  or  four  years, 
altho  in  some  cases  a  shorter  or  longer  period  is  dencianded,  as, 
for  example,  in  the  case  of  the  watch-case  engravers  who 
reauire  five  years,  and  the  New  York  electrical  workers  who 
only  require  two  years.  It  is  an  almost  generally  established 
rule  that  apprentices  must  begin  their  trade  before  the  age  of 
sixteen  or  seventeen,  the  upper  limit  to  the  apprenticeship 
period  usually  being  twenty-one  years.  It  is  ctistomary  for 
the  tmions  to  limit  the  number  of  apprentices  that  may  be 
hired  by  an  employer.  In  some  trades  this  nvunber  is  very 
low,  as  is  the  case  with  the  stone-cutters,  who  forbid  the  em- 
ployment of  more  than  one  apprentice  to  fifteen  cutters,  or 
more  than  two  to  any  ntunber  less  than  a  hundred  cutters. 
In  other  trades,  however,  the  number  is  very  much  greater, 
the  pressmen,  as  also  the  trunk  and  bag  workers,  allowing 
one  api>rentice  for  every  four  journeymen.  In  some  cases 
api>rentices  are  affiliated  with  the  union  of  the  journeymen  of 
their  craft,  and  are  classed  as  "auxiliaries":  in  others,  they 
support  separate  organizations,  altho  in  a  very  large  number 
of  cases  they  belong  to  no  organization  whatsoever.  In  some 
trades  the  apprentices  are  forced  to  work  longer  hours  than 
the  ioumeymen,  but  as  a  rule  they  are  taught  all  the  branches 
of  the  trade. 

According  to  the  New  York  Electrical  Workers'  Union,  an 
app>rentice  is  "a  boy  registered  by  the  union,  who  is  employed 
to  do  errands,  carry  material  to  or  on  the  job,  attend  lockers, 
and  assist  the  journeymen  in  testing,  but  for  no  other  pur- 
pose. Apprentices  must  not  encroach  on  the  work  of  helpers, 
or  work  with  tools.  "  They  must  be  under  nineteen  years  of 
age  and  must  serve  for  two  years.  A  shop  can  have  one 
apprentice  for  the  first  ten  journeymen  or  part  thereof,  and 
one  more  for  every  additional  ten  journeymen  above  the  first 
ten.  The  United  Association  of  Journeymen  Plumbers 
allows  one  apprentice  to  a  shop;  the  International  Associa- 
tion of  Machinists  restricts  the  employer  to  one  apprentice 
per  shop  and  one  for  every  five  journeymen;  the  Iron  Molders' 
Union  permits  one  apprentice  to  eight  workmen;  the  Typo- 
graphical Union,  one  to  seven;  and  the  Cigar  Makers'  Union 
one  to  five. 

The  system  of  apprenticeship  adopted  by  the  Mason 
Builders'  Association  and  the  bricklayers'  unions  of  Boston 
and  vicinity  is  so  unique  that  it  deserves  detailed  mention  in 
this  place.  By  its  terms  no  limit  is  placed  upon  the  number 
of  ap>prentices  which  may  be  hired  by  an  employer,  altho  it  is 
required  that  an  apprentice  shall  be  not  less  tnan  sixteen  years 
of  age  nor  more  than  twenty-one,  that  he  shall  serve  for  three 


years,  and  that  he  shall  be  able  to  read  and  write  the  English 
language.  A  joint  committee  of  the  employers  and  the  unions 
can  be  appealed  to  either  by  apprentice  or  employer  in  cases 
of  disputes  and  failure  to  keep  the  agreement.  The  agree- 
ment fixes  the  pay  of  the  apprentices  at  the  rate  of  "eleven 
cents  per  hour  during  the  first  year,  twelve  cents  per  hour 
during  the  second  year,  thirteen  cents  per  hour  during  the 
third  year,  and  fifteen  cents  per  hour  for  any  additional  years 
which  they  may  be  forced  to  serve  under  these  rules;  these 
sums  to  be  paid  weekly."  In  addition  to  this  the  apprentice 
receives  an  allowance  of  $50  the  first  year  and  $75  for  every 
additional  year,  payable  in  quarterly  instalments.  An  ap- 
prentice shall  not  oe  eligible  to  membership  in  the  bricklayers' 
union  of  that  locality  unless  he  carries  a  card  showing  that  he 
has  completed  the  required  term  of  instruction  as  laid  down 
by  the  clauses  of  this  agreement. 

As  typical  of  existing  conditions,  the  recent 
investigation  of  the  apprenticeship  system  in 
California  by  the  labor  commissioner  of  that 
state  may  be  of  interest  ("Eleventh  Biennial 
Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  Cal- 
ifornia," 1904).  In  1904  it  was  found  that,  of  all 
the  trades  investigated,  13.41  per  cent  had  no 
apprenticeship  system,  and  that  30.9  per  cent  of 
the  remainder  imposed  no  restrictions  upon  the 
employers.  ' '  Generally  the  pteriod  of  apprentice- 
ship varied  from  two  to  five  years,  three  and  four 
years  being  the  more  common."  Sixteen  to 
eighteen  years  seemed  to  be  the  average  age  at 
which  apprentices  were  taken. 

All  the  states  ofthe  Union,  excepting  Idaho,  Wy- 
oming, and  Nebraska,  have  elaborate  apprentice- 
ship laws  upon  their  statute  books,  permitting  and 
regidating  the  binding  out  of  apprentices  to  em- 
ployers and  masters.  These  laws  are  practically 
obsolete,  however,  having  been  replaced  by  the 
regulations  of  the  tmions.  The  United  States 
statutes  permit  the  public  printer  to  employ  any 
number  of  apprentices  less  than  twenty-five  which 
he  considers  to  be  consistent  with  the  economical 
operation  of  the  office.  So  far  as  could  be  ascer- 
tained, no  coiut  in  the  United  States  has  ever 
decided  any  case  relating  to  the  matter  of  regu- 
lating or  restricting  the  terms  of  apprenticeship. 

In  foreign  countries,  England  excepted,  the 
apprenticeship  system  is  governed  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent  by  statutory  provisions.  In  some 
instances  very  "elaborate  regulations  exist,  and 
the  system  holds  absolute  sway  as  far  as  the 
training  of  mechanics  is  concerned." 
In  FoTAiffn     ^^  situation  in  England  is  similar  to 

Coiu^M  *^^^  ^^  *^^  United  States,  the  terms 
of  the  apprenticeship  being  regulated 
by  the  respective  unions.  In  this 
regard  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  1897  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Webb  claimed  that  but  90,000  of  the 
1,490,000  trade-imionists  of  England  belonged  to 
tmions  which  were  strong  enough  to  enforce  ap- 
prenticeship regulations. 

In  France,  dtuing  the  period  1890-99,  but  i^ftj 
of  I  per  cent  of  all  the  strikes  concerned  the  en- 
forcement of  apprenticeship  rules.  In  that  coun- 
try, the  terms  of  the  apprenticeship  contract  are 
Provided  for  by  the  laws  of  1851  and  1892.  No 
mit  is  placed  upon  the  number  of  apprentices 
permitted  each  employer ;  but  the  latter  is  obliged 
to  educate  an  apprentice  if  he  be  sixteen  years 
of  age  and  illiterate.  For  apprentices  under 
fourteen  years  of  age,  and  for  those  between  four- 
teen and  sixteen,  the  hours  of  labor  are  limited 
to  ten  and  twelve  per  day  respectively.  Persons 
convicted  of  crime  or  of  certain  misdemeanors 
cannot  hire  apprentices  unless  they  obtain  a  per- 
mit from  the  mayor  of  the  town. 

The  labor  tmions  of  the  cantons  of  Switzerland 
supervise  the  regiilation  of  apprentices  provided 
the  unions  contain  a  majority  of  the  workers 
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in  the  trade.  The  apprentice  is  indentured  by 
means  of  a  written  contract,  and  must  not  he 
made  to  work  more  than  ten  hoxu^  per  day  if  he 
is  between  thirteen  and  fifteen  years  of  age,  nor 
more  than  eleven  hours  if  he  is  over  fifteen  years 
of  age.  Night  and  Sunday  work  is  generally  for- 
bidden. Every  apprentice  must  be  examined  by 
a  public  board  before  he  is  admitted  to  the  trade 
as  a  journeyman. 

In  Germany  the  law  of  1897  provides  for  the 
regulation  of  apprentices.  Only  those  persons 
enjoying  all  their  civil  rights  can  employ  appren- 
tices, and  then  only  on  the  condition  that  the 
agreement  with  the  apprentice  be  in  writing  fotir 
weeks  prior  to  the  commencement  of  the  term. 
Three  years  is  the  average  length  of  the  term, 
altho  chambers  of  commerce  and  trade  arie  given 
the  right  by  the  government  to  **fix  the  duration 
of  apprenticeship  in  each  trade"  as  well  as  the 
maxuntun  number  of  apprentices  which  may  be 
employed  in  those  trades,  provided  that  the  gov- 
ernment has  not  already  taken  some  action  in 
regard  to  the  matter. 

In  Austria  **much  attention  is  being  given  to 
perfecting  the  apprenticeship  system."  In  non- 
manufacturing  trades  the  terms  of  service  are 
from  two  to  four  years,  and  in  manufacturing 
trades  not  more  than  three  years.  No  appren- 
tices may  be  hired  by  any  person  previously  con- 
victed of  a  crime. 

Belgitmi  has  no  apprenticeship  laws. 

The  employers  claim  that  in  restricting  the 
number  of  apprentices  the  unions  are  trying  to 
obtain  monopoly  of  the  trades,  are  preventing 
hundreds  of  boys  from  learning  a  trade,  ana 
are  seriously  hindering  the  development  of  in- 
dustry. The  unions,  however,  argue 
kTimmmntm  *^^*  they  havc  no  desire  to  obtain 
^^^^  any  monopolies.  They  claim  that  if 
there  were  no  regulations  fixing  the 
number  of  apprentices  allowed  an  employer,  the 
skilled  mechanics  would  soon  be  replaced  by 
ignorant  and  imskilled  apprentices,  and  that  the 
standards  of  the  trade  would  deteriorate,  wages 
decrease,  and  employment  become  less  steady  and 
continuous.  In  support  of  their  arguments  they 
point  to  the  conditions  which  existed  in  the  van- 
ous  trades  before  the  tmions  were  strong  enough 
to  enforce  restrictions  and  regulations.  They  also 
claim  that  it  is  the  employer  who  is  to  be  blamed  for 
the  shortage  of  skilled  labor,  inasmuch  as  he  often 
refuses  to  take  as  many  apprentices  as  the  unions 
permit,  because  he  dislikes  to  be  bothered  with 
their  instruction,  and  will  not  teach  them  all  the 
branches  of  the  trade.  In  short,  he  has  brought 
about  a  shortage  of  skilled  labor  because  he  has 
been  more  anxious  to  have  his  workers  acquire 
speed — which  means  a  greater  output,  and  con- 
sequently greater  profits  to  him — than  to  have 
them  acquire  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  trade. 
The  tmions  further  state  that  it  is  only  by  means 
of  the  trade-imions  that  conditions  can  be  main- 
tained which  make  it  worth  a  boy's  efforts  to 
learn  a  trade. 

Under  ordinary  conditions  of  trade,  with  a 
period  of  apprenticeship  fixed  at  three  years,  and 
one  apprentice  to  every  five  workers,  the  present 
force  ot  journeymen  in  all  trades  could  be  doubled 
once  in  every  fifteen  years.  However,  there  is  no 
necessity  for  fixing  the  limit  at  one  apprentice  for 
so  small  a  number  of  journeymen,  since  there  are 
few  trades  in  which  it  would  be  reouisite  to  have 
the  number  of  skilled  workers  doubled  every  fif- 
teen years.  Ira  Cross, 


Bibliography:  Labor  Problems ^y  Adams  and  Sumner;  In- 
dustrial and  Social  History  of  England,  by  Cheney;  Industry 
in  England,  by  Gibbins;  Industrial  Democracy,  by  Webb; 
Conflicts  of  Labor  and  Capital,  by  Howell;  United  States 
Industrial  Commission  Reports,  vols,  vii.,  viiii,  xiv.,  xvi., 
xvii..  xix.  See  also  annual  and  biennial  reports  of  the 
various  State  Labor  Bureaus,  especially  the  Fourth  Bi- 
ennial Report  of  the  Minnesota  Bureau  of  Labor,  and  the 
1003-4  Report  of  the  California  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
For  foreign  laws  regarding  api^renticeship.  see  Bulletins  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Labor,  Nos.  25-28,  and  33. 

AQUINAS,  ST.  THOMAS:  The  chief  repre- 
sentative of  the  theology,  philosophy,  and  eco- 
nomic teaching  of  the  medieval  Church;  bom  in 
1225  or  1227,  at  the  castle  of  his  father,  the  Count 
of  Aquino,  in  the  territories  of  Naples;  received 
his  education  at  Monte  Cassino  and  the  University 
of  Naples.  When  but  seventeen  years  old,  in 
spite  of  the  opposition  of  his  family,  he  took  the 
habit  of  the  Dominican  order  at  Naples,  and  was 
afterward  sent  away  to  studv  theology  and  phi- 
losophy under  the  famous  Albertus  Magnus  at 
Cologne  and  Paris.  Aquinas  early  gained  dis- 
tinction as  a  student  of  theology,  and  began  his 
lectures,  which  were  given  at  Paris,  Rome,  Bo- 
logna, and  other  places.  He  was  on  familiar 
terms  with  many  princes  of  his  time,  and  espe- 
cially honored  by  the  kings  of  France  and  of 
Naples,  who  frequently  sought  advice  from  him. 
Clement  IV.  offered  him  the  archbishopric  of 
Naples  and  the  abbacy  of  Monte  Cassino,  Doth  of 
which  were  declined.  It  was  on  the  route  to  the 
Council  of  Lyons,  whither  he  had  been  specially 
summoned  by  Gregory  X.,  that  Aquinas  died, 
March  7,  1274.  He  was  canonized  in  1323  by 
Pope  John  XXII.  In  his  life  there  was  a  union 
of  simple  piety  with  the  greatest  philosophical 
power.  He  ftdfilled  the  ecclesiastical  ideal  of  a 
saint  and  a  father  of  the  church.  As  a  theologian 
his  name  stands  with  that  of  Augustine. 

Aquinas  represents  scholasticism,  the  philosophy  of  the 
Midcue  Ages.  Scotus  Erigena,  the  earliest  schoolman,  said: 
"There  are  not  two  studies,  one  of  philosophy  and  one  of  re- 
ligion; true  philosophy  is  true  religion,  and  true  religion  is 
true  philosophy."  Hence  the  greatest  work  of  Aquinas,  the 
"Summa  Theologis,"  aimed  to  ^ve  a  summary  of  all  the 
science  of  the  time.  This  work  ts  divided  into  three  prin- 
cipal parts  which  may  be  said  to  treat  respectively  of  God, 
man,  and  the  God- Man.  The  latter  part  of  the  third  division 
was  added  after  the  death  of  the  author.  With  regard  to  the 
other  works  of  Aquinas,  it  may  be  said  that  idl  his  writings 
lead  up  to  the  "Siunma." 

To  Aqtiinas  theology  is  the  sum  of  all  science,  and  hence 
he  is  little  interested  m  economics.     But  since  the  scope  of 
the  "Siunma  "  was  so  wide,  he  was  obliged  to 
deal  to  a  certain  extent  with  both  politics  and 
EoonomiOl    economics.     His  statements  have  great  value 
to  students  of  social  questions,  because  he  so 
thoroughly     represented     medieval     Church 
thought.     In  regard  to  private  property,  Aqmnas  justified 
individual  ownership.     He  argued  that  the  results  of^  private 
ownership  were  beneficial,  and  he  adopted  Aristotle's  theory 
that  property  should  be  owned  separately,  but  used  for  the 
common  good.     In  dealing  with  the  subject  of  property  as 
it  concerned  the  monastic  orders,  or  as  it  affected  the  highest 
sort  of  Christian  living.  Aquinas  takes  the  conservative  view. 
He  holds,  in  opposition  to  many  in  the  monastic  orders  who 
wished  for  absolute  poverty,  not  only  individual,  but  cor- 
porate, that  property  is  only  injurious  when  it  hinders  the 
spiritual  life.     A  moderate  property,  especially  if  possest  by  a 
religiotis  order,  is  not  necessarily  an  evil. 

In  regard  to  the  bestowal  of  charity.  Aquinas  does  not 
unduly  exalt  almsgiving.  The  practise  is  obligatory;  but 
at  the  same  time  alms  need  only  be  given,  as  a  general  thing, 
after  a  man  has  provided  for  himself  and  his  family  in  a 
proper  way.  The  giving  should  usually  be  from  the  super- 
fluity— what  remained  after  legitimate  expenses. 

One  example  of  Aquinas's  teaching  on  politics  may  be  re- 
ferred to.     On  the  question  of  the  right  of 
government  to  tax  its  subjects,  he  favors  the 
Biffht  of     subjects  rather  than  the  pnnce.     He  says  that 
TAMtlAti     rulers  should  seek  the  common  good  of  the 
XAXVaoil     people  in  preference  to  their  own  advantage. 
Hence  they  should  not  take  from  their  sub- 
jects by  taxation  save  when  some  public  need 
arises.    Their  revenxies  should  be  derived  fnvn  their  own 
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In  treating  of  commercial  ethics,  Aquinas  follows  generally 
the  teaching  of  the  earlier  church  fathers,  and  stands  firm 
for  the  application  of  Christian  principles  to  trade.  He  agrees 
with  the  old  views  as  to  usury,  and  especially  with  those  of  his 
instructor,  Albertus  Magnus.  Usury  is  wrong.  Money  is 
consiunable;  the  borrower  has  a  natural  right  to  make  use  of 
it  when  loaned,  and  the  lender  should  not  ask  a  payment  for 
its  xise  in  addition  to  the  return  of  the  original  sima,  as  this 
would  be  a  double  charge. 

Trade  was,  in  Aquinas's  view,  a  base  thing,  and  even  sinful 
when  carried  on  for  the  sake  of  gain.     But  it  was  not  so  when 
the  trader  pursued  it  as  a  means  of  livelihood,  and  was  con- 
tented with  a  moderate  profit,  which  he  used  for  good  pur- 
poses.    Further,  trade  was  also  right  when  it 
served   the   public   interest  and   provided   a 
Divine  Law  country  with  the  necessities  of  life.     The  civil 
law  was  wholly  imperfect,  then  as  now,  from  a 
Christian  standpoint,  in  its  provisions  regard- 
ing  business.     The   Christian   principle   was,   according   to 
Aquinas,  that  no  one  should  ever  demand  or  pay  more  than 
a  just  pnrice.     He  was  conscious  of  the  opposition  between  his 
teaching  and  the  civil  law,  but  he  explains  that  human  law 
has  its  necessary  limitations,  and  does  not  prohibit  every- 
thing that  is  wrong.     Divine  law  is  higher,  and  must  forbid  all 
things  that  are  opposed  to  justice  and  virtue. 

The  scholastic  philosophy  reaches  its  culmination  in 
Aquinas,  and  no  medieval  writer  has  had  more  influence  than 
he.  His  "  Summa  Theologiaj "  is  even  now,  to  a  great  extent, 
a  recognized  manual  of  the  theology  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church. 

Repbrbnces:  There  is  no  adequate  accotmt  of  the  economic 
teaching  of  Aquinas,  which  may  be  best  collected  from  his 
own  works.  See  the  Summa  TheologuB  as  to  private  prop- 
erty, Secunda  Secundae,  Quacstio  77,  Articulus  3;  Q.  66, 
Art.  I,  2;  as  to  voluntary  poverty,  Q.  188,  Art.  7;  as  to 
alms,  Q.  ^2.  Art.  s.  6;  as  to  slavery.  Pars  Prima,  Q.  96, 
Art.  3:  Prima  Secundac,  Q.  94,  Art.  5;  as  to  price,  Secimda 
SecundsD,  Q.  77;  as  to  usury,  O.  78;  as  to  taxation,  De 
Regimine  Jud<Borum  among  the  Opuscula.  The  best  brief 
account  will  be  found  in  La  Philosophie  de  S.  Thomas 
d'Aquin,  by  C.  Jourdain  (1858).  See  also.  Economic  His- 
tory, by  W.  J.  Ashley  (1888).  vol.  i.,  pt.  i,  and  the  same 
author's  article  on  Aquinas  in  Palgrave  s  Dictionary  of  Polit- 
ical Economy,  to  which  article  we  are  in  the  main  indebted 
for  that  portion  of  our  article  bearing  on  Aquinas's  eco- 
nomic teaching. 

ARBITRATION  AND  CONCILIATION,  IN- 
DUSTRIAL:  The  phrase  "industrial  arbitration 
and  conciliation,"  in  its  broadest  sense,  refers  to 
the  entire  subject  of  the  methods  of  maintaining 
or,  if  broken,  of  restoring  peaceful  relations 
between  employers  and  employees.  (See  also 
Compulsory  Arbitration;  National  Civic 
Federation;  New  Zealand;  Trade  Agree- 
ments.) But  each  of  the  terms  "arbitration" 
and  "conciliation"  has  a  narrower  technical  mean- 
ing of  its  own.  When  the  negotiations  between 
employer  and  employees  are  conducted  entirely 
between  the  two  parties  or  their  representatives 
and  the  procedure  consists  only  of  discussion  and 
mutual  concession  between  the  two,  the  process  is 
known  as  "conciliation."  But  when  employer  and 
employed  refer  the  question  at  issue  to  final  deci- 
sion by  some  person  or  body  other  than  the  parties 
directly  in  dispute,  it  is  called  "arbitration." 

If  the  reference  to  arbitration  be  made  volun- 
tarily by  both  parties,  or  if  the  acceptance  by 
them  of  the  decision  or  "award"  when  made  be 
voluntary,  the  procedure  is  known  as  "volimtary 
arbitration."  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  govern- 
ment requires  that,  upon  the  motion  of  either 
party,  or  upon  its  own  motion,  the  case  shall  be 
submitted  to  arbitration,  and  provides  for  the  en- 
forcement of  the  award  when  rendered,  the  pro- 
cess is  "compulsory  arbitration."  To  constitute 
compulsory  arbitration  in  any  true  sense,  it  may 
be  emphasized  that  the  acceptance  of  the  award 
must  always  be  compulsory,  whereas  the  reference 
to  arbitration  need  be  compulsory  only  for  either 
party  when  the  other  desires  it.  tho  it  may  be  com- 
pulsory also  for  both  without  the  desire  of  either. 

Intervention  by  a  third  party  may,  however, 
take  another  form.  The  third  party  may  inter- 
vene,  either  upon  his  own  initiative  or  by  invita- 


tion of  one  or  other  of  the  parties,  simply  for  the 
general  purpose  of  endeavoring  to  bring  about  a 
settlement  of  the  dispute.  Such  action  constitutes 
"mediation."  When  one  or  more  employers 
negotiate  with  their  employees  collectively,  con- 
cerning the  terms  of  future  employment,  the  pro- 
cedure is  known  as  "collective  bargaining,"  a 
phrase  of  recent  origin  which  is  gaining  wide 
usa£[e.  "Collective  bargaining,"  it  will  be  seen, 
is  virtually  conciliation  in  collective  differences 
concerning  terms  of  future  employment. 

The  term  is  applied,  not  because  the  procedure 
is  something  essentialljr  different  from  concilia- 
tion, but  because  conciliation  in  such  form  is  of 
tremendous  significance  imder  modem  industrial 
conditions. 

The  agencies  of  arbitration  and  conciliation  may 
be  either  private  or  public.  Considering  first  the 
former,  we  find  them  most  highly  and  widely  de- 
veloped in  Great  Britain,  the  United 

p.    ^      States  being  second  in  importance 

^n^  in  this  field.  Belgium  and  France, 
»  however,  stand  first  in  some  respects 

,  in  results  accomplished.  The  aevel- 
opment  of  these  private  agencies  naturally  lies 
within  that  period  in  which  the  modem  industrial 
system,  characterized  by  the  employment  of  con- 
siderable numbers  of  work  people  in  a  single  es- 
tablishment or  undertaking,  has  existed,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  combined  action  by  employees 
with  reference  to  the  conditions  of  employment 
has  been  recognized  as  le^al.  Roughly  speak- 
ing (exact  dates  are  impossible  for  the  more  gen- 
eral facts  of  this  subject) ,  the  period  of  develop- 
ment of  private  agencies  of  industrial  peace  in 
Great  Britain,  where  the  oldest  of  these  are  found, 
appears  to  date  from  the  third  decade  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  In  the  U.S.  the  period  of  devel- 
opment of  such  agencies  is  approximately  that 
since  the  Civil  War,  or  the  last  forty  years. 

The  most  primitive  agency,  so  to  speak,  is  an 
informal  committee  of  tmorganized  employees, 
named  for  a  particular  occasion  to  negotiate  with 
the  employer.  Such  temporary  conference  com- 
mittees are  not  tmcommon  in  unorganized  trades, 
but  are  usually  resorted  to  only  for  negotiations 
within  the  limits  of  a  single  establishment,  tho 
occasionally  utilized  in  the  case  of  several  es- 
tablishments. 

Organization  of  labor  opens  the  way  for  the 
development  of  conference  bodies  in  two  impor- 
tant respects.  In  the  first  place,  with  local 
unions  affiliated  with  national  organizations,  the 
size  of  the  field  for  which  such  bodies  are  avail- 
able becomes  extended  beyond  the  single  es- 
tablishment or  locality,  until  it  becomes  national 
in  extent,  covering  an  entire  industry  in  a  g^ven 
cotmtry.  In  the  second  place,  with  the  existence 
of  permanent  unions  of  work  people,  the  tem- 
porary conference  committee  develops  most 
easily  into  a  permanent  agency  of  peace,  be  it 
local  or  national.  Very  often  the  regular  union 
officers,  local  or  national,  constitute  a  standing 
agency  for  negotiations,  thus  doing  away  with 
the  necessity  for  naming  special  committees. 

As  the  field  of  collective  negotiations  between 
employers  and  employees  extends  beyond  a  single 
establishment  or  firm,  so  as  to  involve  a  consider- 
able   number    of    employers,    there 

CollaotiTa    arises  the  need  of  a  representative 


Kegotiatioiis 


body  to  act  for  the  latter.     The  most 


elementary  agency  in  such  case,  as 
in  the  case  01  employees,  is  a  tem- 
porary committee  named  for  a  particular  occa- 
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sion.  Such  temporary  conference  committees  of 
employers  are  not  infrequently  used  in  the  case 
of  negotiations  covering  a  single  locality  where 
the  employers  have  no  organization.  But  more 
often  tney  occur  where  the  employers  have  some 
kind  of  organization,  and  such  organization  of 
employers,  just  as  in  the  case  of  the  employees, 
gradually  paves  the  way  for  the  development  of 
permanent  negotiation  agencies. 

So  long  as  agencies  of  industrial  peace  in  a 
given  trade  are  employed  only  for  the  settlement 
of  occasional  disputes,  they  rarely  develop  be- 
yond conciliatory  conferences  between  tempo- 
rary committees,  resorting  sometimes  to  arbi- 
tration by  some  equally  temporary  arbitration 
agency.  The  development  of  such  temporary 
agencies  into  more  permanent  forms  occurs  usu- 
ally in  connection  with  collective  bargaining. 
Collective  bargaining  being  one  of  the  fimda- 
mental  methods  of  trade-imipnism,  it  is  usually 
found  in  practise  wherever  employers  recognize 
its  justice  and  advantages,  or  wherever  the  latter, 
because  of  the  stren^h  of  organized  labor,  must 
perforce  submit  to  it.  Where  it  does  occur,  it 
commonly  results  in  a  written  agreement  as  to 
terms  of  employment  which  is  signed  by  the  re- 
spective parties  or  their  representatives.  Such 
agreements  are  commonly  known  as  "trade  agree- 
ments" or  "joint  trade  agreements,"  or  "industrial 
agreements";  and  the  system  of  regulating  the 
terms  of  employment  by  such  agreements  is  often 
designated,  especially  in  the  U.  S.,  as  the  "agree- 
ment system.  A  special  form  of  agreement  with 
respect  to  wages  is  the  "sliding  scale,"  in  which 
the  wages,  instead  of  being  fixt  absolutely  at  a 
certain  point  for  a  given  period,  rise  and  fall  at  a 
rate  agreed  upon  as  the  market-price  of  the  prod- 
uct of  the  labor  in  question  fluctuates. 

Joint  trade  agreements  are  not  infrequently 
adopted  in  the  settlement  of  industrial  disputes, 
and  they  are  probably  most  often  introduced 
into  a  given  establishment  or  trade 
-^  in  that  manner.  When  so  adopted 
AmementM  ^  ^^^  character  of  a  treaty  after  a 
^*^^  struggle  between  the  parties,  they 
are  more  frequently  drawn  for  an 
indefinite  time  than  when  adopted  as  a  result  of 
amicable  negotiations;  in  the  latter  case  they  are 
as  a  rule  adopted  for  a  definite  period.  Obviouslv 
in  either  case,  but  especially  so  in  the  latter,  such 
written  contracts  (and  they  often  read  as  formal 
contracts,  sometimes  with  an  exchange  of  nominal 
sums  of  money  in  more  complete  fulfilment  of  the 
contract  idea)  introduce  a  powerful  influence  for 
industrial  peace  in  the  simple  element  of  perma- 
nency which  they  give  to  the  conditions  of  employ- 
ment. But  a  far  more  important  assurance  of 
industrial  peace  very  often  appears  in  connection 
with  such  agreements  in  that  they  contain  clauses 
providing  for  the  settlement  bv  conciliation  or 
arbitration  of  any  differences  that  may  arise  in 
their  interpretation.  It  is  also  frequently  pro- 
vided that,  pending  arbitration  of  such  differ- 
ences, there  shall  be  no  cessation  of  work.  Man- 
ifestly, imder  such  an  agreement  the  certainty  of 
industrial  peace  is  limited  only  by  the  degree  of 
loyalty  with  which  the  two  parties  adhere  to  the 
terms  agreed  upon.  In  only  a  very  few  instances 
do  joint  agreements  prescribe  fines  for  failure  to 
carry  out  the  arbitration  decisions  imder  them. 

In  the  U.  S.  trade  agreements  do  not,  as  a  rule, 
make  provision  for  their  renewal ;  and  the  system 
becomes  permanently  established  chiefly  by  cus- 
tom.    It  is  generally  regulated  by  custom  or  by 


the  constitutions  or  rules  of  the  employees*  organ- 
izations, and  sometimes  also  by  the  rules  of  em- 
ployers' organizations.  In  Great  Britain,  how- 
ever, it  is  common  for  the  system  to  be  maintained 
under  permanent  written  compacts  or  agreements, 
regulating  the  modes  of  procedure,  etc.  This 
imdoubtedly  adds  to  the  stability  of  the  system. 

With  the  agreement  system  maintained  chiefly 
by  custom  in  the  U.  S.,  it  is  not  surprizing  that 
permanent  machinery  in  connection  with  it, 
either  for  collective  bargaining  by  which  a^ee- 
nrients  are  made,  or  for  conciliation  and  arbitra- 
tion in  cases  of  dispute,  is  comparatively  rare, 
tho  it  has  been  developed  in. some  cases.  The 
usual  American  practise  is  to  name  a  conference 
committee  for  each  periodic  negotiation,  or  an 
agreement  and  conciliation  committee  for  each  dis- 
pute as  it  arises,  or  to  choose  an  arbitrator  for  each 
special  occasion.  But  in  Great  Britain  it  is  usual 
to  name  permanent  boards  or  joint-committees 
which  are  to  decide  in  all  matters  under  dispute. 
The  British  boards  for  collective  bargaining  are 
often  known  as  "wages  boards,"  and  those  for  the 
settlement  of  differences  as  "boards  of  concilia- 
tion" or  of  "conciliation  and  arbitration,"  while 
the  term  "trade  boards"  is  sometimes  used  for 
both  classes  together. 

In  regularly  established  collective  bargaining 
it  is  rare,  in  the  U.  S.,  to  find  any  resort  to  arbi- 
tration when  conciliation  fails  to  bring  about  an 
agreement.  Such  appeal  to  arbitration  is  less 
seldom  in  Great  Britain,  but  in  both  countries 
the  general  sentiment  appears  to  be  strongly  op- 
posed to  submitting  the  general  terms  of  future 
employment  to  the  decision  of  an  outsider. 
Future  terms  of  employment,  however,  are  more 
frequently  submitted  to  arbitration  as  a  means  of 
escape  from  a  deadlock  in  conciliation.  In  the 
case  of  interpretation  differences,  resort  to  arbi- 
tration is  much  more  frequent;  and  in  all  systems 
of  collective  bargaining  which  make  any  provision 
for  such  disputes,  it  is  usually  providea  for  as  a 
second  resort  after  conciliation. 

In  collective  bargaining  the  actual  process  of 
negotiation  is  usually  one  of  "higgling  between 
the  two  sides,  each  acting  as  a  unit,  until  by 
mutual  compromise  a  unanimous  agreement  is 
reached.  Final  decision  of  a  question  by  majority 
vote  of  the  conference  is  very  rarely  allowed;  and 
usually,  especially  in  the  less  permanent  bodies 
in  American  practise,  equal  representation  of 
employers  and  employees  is  not  specially  striven 
for.  But  in  bodies  constituted  for  conciliation  of 
interpretation  differences,  it  is  common  to  find 
equal  representation  of  employers  and  employees 
providea  for.  and  decisions  by  majority  vote  are 
sometimes  allowed.  In  cases  of  arbitration  it  is 
usual  to  have  only  one  arbitrator,  who  is  regarded 
as  impartial  and  disinterested  with  respect  to  the 
particular  trade  or  dispute;  or  else  a  board  com- 
posed of  an  imeven  number,  in  which,  however, 
the  final  decision  is  practically  that  of  a  single 
member  or  umpire. 

Private  medtation  agencies — that  is,  agencies 

constituted  bv  outsiders  to  intervene  between 

employers  and  employees — are  rare  as  compared 

with  the  agencies  of  peace  consti- 

Mfidiation    ^^^^^  ^X  ^^^  ^^^^  industrial  classes 

Affendei     themselves.     Occasionally     it     hap- 

^  pens,  in  the  case  of  a  strike  or  lock- 

out, usually  one  so  serious  as  to  affect 
the  interests  of  the  public,  that  an  individual  or  a 
committee,  either  chosen  or  acting  of  its  own 
volition,  intervenes  to  bring  about  a  settlement. 
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Usually,  the  mediators  in  such  a  case  are  promi- 
nent men  of  the  commimity,  and  not  infrequently 
public  officials.  The  most  notable  instance  of 
this  sort  in  the  U.  S.,  because  the  interests  in- 
volved were  no  less  than  national  in  extent,  was 
the  intervention  of  President  Roosevelt  in  the 
coal  strike  of  1902. 

Permanent  private  mediation  agencies  are  even 
more  rare  than  the  temporary  ones  just  noted. 
About  the  only  thing  of  the  kind  in  Great  Britain 
are  the  "district  boards  of  conciliation"  which 
have  been  established  in  several  industrial  cen- 
ters, usually  under  the  auspices  of  the  local  board 
of  trade,  tne  most  important  being  the  London 
Conciliation  Board.  This  board,  which  was  an 
outgrowth  of  the  great  strike  of  London  dock- 
laborers  in  1 889 ,  comprises  a  number  of  conciliation 
committees,  each  composed  of  equal  numbers 
of  employers  and  employees,  with  one  committee 
for  each  prominent  group  of  trades  in  the  city. 
In  addition  there  is  a  central  board  composed  ■ 
of  equal  numbers  of  representatives  named 
by  employers  and  employees,  to  which  cases 
majr  be  taken  on  appeal  from  a  committee,  and 
which  offers  facilities  for  arbitration  in  case  its 
efforts  at  conciliation  are  unsuccessful.  The  re- 
sults accomplished  b^  the  district  boards  of  con- 
ciliation in  Great  Britain  have  been  insignificant 
except  in  the  case  of  the  London  board  wnich  has 
accomplished  some  substantial  results.  Its  work 
has  not  been  extensive,  however,  and  has  been 
done  chiefly  through  mediation  upon  its  own  initia- 
tive. A  very  notable  permanent  private  media- 
tion agency  in  the  U.  S.,  and  the  only  significant 
one  in  this  country,  is  that  which  has  been  estab- 
lished by  the  National  Civic  Federation  in  its 
Industrial  Department.  This  agency  has  been 
active  in  a  number  of  important  disputes,  and 
with  a  considerable  degree  of  success.  What  it 
has  accomplished  has  been  almost  entirely  along 
lines  of  conciliation  through  mediation  upon  its 
own  initiative. 

There  are  no  comprehensive  statistics  of  private 
agencies  of  industrial  peace  for  any  country  ex- 
cept Great  Britain,  for  which  there  are  fairly 
complete   statistics    of    the    perma- 

Statittiei  ^^^^  private  agencies;  and  as  these 
arc  of  especial  interest  because  they 
present  facts  for  the  country  most 
advanced  in  the  use  of  such  agencies,  the  follow- 
ing from  the  most  recent  reports  may  be  quoted 
here.  During  the  year  1004  the  number  of  per- 
manent boards  of  conciliation  and  arbitration 
known  to  have  considered  cases  was  sixty-two, 
one  of  which  was  a  "district  board,"  one  a  "gen- 
eral board,"  or  one  established  by  employers  and 
employees  but  not  confined  to  a  single  trade, 
while  the  other  sixty  were  "trade  boards,"  or 
those  instituted  by  employers  and  employees  for 
a  given  trade.  The  following  table  shows  the 
amount  and  results  of  work  done  by  these  boards 
in  1904: 


NO.  OF  BOARDS 
WHICH 

NO.  OF  CA8BS 

BOARDS 

Consid- 
ered 
cases 

Settled 
cases 

Con- 
sidered 

Settled 

Trade  boards 

60 

z 
I 

52 

z 

z 

1,413 
I 

4 

610 

General  boards 

District  boards 

I 
4 

Total 

6a 

54 

I.418 
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Of  the  803  cases  not  settled,  748  were  "with- 
drawn, referred  back,  or  settled  independently 
of  the  boards,"  and  fifty-five  were  pending  at  the 
close  of  the  year.  Of  the  615  cases  settled,  400 
were  settled  by  boards  or  committees,  that  is,  by 
conciliation,  and  215  were  decided  by  arbitration 
or  umpires  named  by  such  boards  or  committees. 
Among  the  cases  settled  were  ten  strikes  or  lock- 
outs, of  which  seven  were  settled  by  conciliation, 
and  three  by  arbitration.  The  number  of  boards 
known  to  have  settled  cases  varied  but  little  from 
1900  to  1904,  having  numbered  in  those  five 
years  respectively  64,  54,  57,  62,  and  54. 

Since,  as  noted  in  the  foregoing,  recognition  of 
collective  disputes  as  legal  is  of  comparatively 
recent  date,  and  individual  disputes  were  char- 
acteristic of  the  industrial  regime 
Onwrnm^mni:  P^^^  thcrcto,  it  is  not  surprizing  to 

AffondM  ^^^^  ^^®  oldest  government  agen- 

^^  cies  for  industrial  peace  were  estab- 

lished for  individual  disputes.  In 
Great  Britain,  prior  to  1803,  a  series  of  statutes, 
going  back  as  far  as  the  Statute  of  Apprentices 
m  1562,  contained  provisions  with  reference  to 
disputes  between  masters  and  servants.  AH  of 
these  provided  simply  that  disputes  should  be 
summarily  settled  by  justices  of  the  peace,  the 
authorities  charged  with  the  fixing  of  wage-rates 
for  all  labor  under  the  then  existing  system  of 
government  regulation  of  industry. 

In  1803,  1804,  and  18 13  special  act^  for  dis- 
putes in  tne  cotton  industry  were  passed,  differing 
from  the  earlier  laws  in  that  they  provided  that 
disputes  shotild  be  settled  by  arbitration  by  two 
referees  appointed,  one  by  the  employer,  the  other 
by  the  employee,  from  nominations  made  by  a 
justice  of  the  peace  to  whom  the  dispute  was  to  be 
referred  for  final  decision  in  case  the  two  arbitra- 
tors could  not  agree.  Finally  these  three  laws 
were  consolidated  and  extended  to  all  industries 
by  the  Consolidation  Act  of  1824.  This  act  did 
not  alter  any  of  the  provisions  for  arbitration, 
except  to  forbid  justices  of  the  peace  to  fix 
future  wages  without  the  consent  of  both  master 
and  workman,  this  limitation  being  practically  a 
recognition  of  the  principle  of  fr^dom  of  con- 
tract between  employer  and  employed  which  had 
been  formally  established  by  the  repeal  of  the 
Statute  of  Apprentices  in  1814. 

All  the  earlier  statutes  had  provided  compul- 
sory arbitration  for  all  disputes;  the  Consolidation 
Act  provided  still  for  compulsory  arbitration  for 
interpretation  differences,  but  recognized  the 
fundamentally  different  oharacter  of  disputes 
touching  future  terms  of  employment  by  pro- 
viding only  voluntary  arbitration  for  such,  at 
least  for  all  those  touching  wages.  The  Con- 
solidation Act  was  passed  because  the  earlier  laws 
had  been  effectual;  yet  it  proved  a  total  failure, 
tho  it  was  in  force  until  1896.  It  appears  to  have 
been  an  anachronism.  It  was  passed  coincident- 
ly  with  the  formal  recognition  of  the  right  of 
working  men  to  combine  by  the  repeal  of  the 
combination  laws  by  Act  of  5  Geo.  IV.,  ch.  95,  the 
Consolidation  Act  being  5  Geo.  IV.,  ch.  96.  With 
the  repeal  of  the  combination  laws  the  pressing 
problem  of  industrial  peace  became  at  once  that 
of  collective  disputes,  whereas  the  Consolidation 
Act  offered  only  provisions  drawn  essentially  for 
the  individual  disputes  of  an  earlier  regime. 

For  the  most  notable  agency  for  the  settlement 
of  individual  disputes,  and  one  which  is  still  in 
existence,  one  must  turn  to  continental  Etirope, 
to  the  French  system  of  Conseils  des  Prud'hommes 
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or  Cotincils  of  Experts.  These  were  first  insti- 
tuted in  France  in  1806.  The  law  of  that  vear, 
since  frequently  amended,  which  es- 
Comaili  dM  ^^^^shed  the  system  in  France,  ap- 
PrndTiomiiiasP^^®^  also  to  Belgium,  which  was  then 
a  French  dependency;  and  the  first 
Belgian  Coimcil  was  established  in 
1809.  Laws  regulating  the  system  were  afterward 
passed  by  the  Belgian  Government.  Prior  to  the 
acquisition  of  the  Rhine  Province  by  Germany, 
coimcils  imder  the  French  law  were  established 
there,  and  from  thence  the  institution  spread  to 
other  parts  of  Germany ,  being  regtilated  bjr  state  or 
xntinicipal  statutes  tmtil  1890  when  an  imperial 
law  governing  the  system  was  passed.  In  1882 
the  Swiss  canton  of  Geneva  estaolished  a  council, 
followed  by  the  cantons  of  Neuchatel  (1885), 
Vavd  (1888),  Basel-Stadt  (1889),  Lucerne  (1892), 
and  Bern  (1894).  In  189^  Italy  established  the 
system.  In  all  five  of  the  coimtries  named — 
France,  Belgium,  Germany,  Switzerland,  and 
Italy — the  systems  of  Conseils  des  Prud'hommes, 
or  Gewerbegerichte,  as  they  are  called  in  Ger- 
many, are  still  maintained,  and  are  in  active  oper- 
ation. In  1903  there  were  in  France  153  coun- 
cils which  heard  disputes;  in  Belgium,  33 ;  and  in 
Germany,  400.  In  1905  Switzerland  had  at  least 
7  coimcils,  and  in  1899  Italy  had  39. 

With  regard  to  details  of  organization  and  pro- 
cediu-e  the  councils  in  different  countries  vary 
considerably,  but  the  general  plan  of  all  is  essen- 
tially the  same.  They  arc  established 
by  the  government,  either  national 
or  local,  but  their  members  are 
elected  by  the  employers  and  em- 
ployees within  their  jurisdiction,  except  the  presi- 
dent and  vice-president  who  in  France  and  Swit- 
zerland are  chosen  by  the  members  from  among 
their  own  niunber,  but  in  Belgitmi,  Germany,  and 
Italy  are  appointed  independently  by  the  govern- 
ment. Two  bodies  are  organized,  in  each  council : 
the  one  a  conciliation  bureau  or  conunittee;  the 
other  the  general,  or  arbitration  bureau.  Cases 
go  first  before  the  conciliation  biu-eau  where  an 
effort  is  made  to  bring  about  a  settlement  by 
conciliation.  If  such  effort  fails,  the  case  goes 
to  the  general  bureau  for  final  decision.  In  both 
btu^aus  there  are  always  equal  numbers  of  em- 
ployers' and  employees'  representatives.  The 
procedure  is  compulsory  upon  the  desire  of  either 
party,  and  awards  or  decisions  are  enforceable  as 
m  ordinary  civil  coiuts.  The  jurisdiction  of  the 
councils  is  limited  essentially  to  individual  dis- 
putes growing  out  of  Ihe  interpretation  of  existing 
contracts. 

The  systems  of  Conseils  des  Prud'hommes  have 
been  very  successful  and  are  doing  a  large  amoimt 
of  work.  Thus,  in  1905,  the  number  of  cases 
brought  before  the  coimcils  in  France  was  43,832 ; 
in  Belgium,  8,277;  and  in  Germany,  97.561.  Of 
the  cases  before  the  French  councils  18,591  were 
settled  by  conciliation,  4.588  by  arbitration,  and 
16,240  were  withdrawn  by  the  parties. 

Imprest  by  the  obvious  evils  of  the  industrial 

warfare  of  strikes  and  lockouts  which  affect  the 

general  public  as  well  as  the  contestants,  many 

governments   have   in   more   recent 

Q^m^gjijm^mi  Y^SLTs  cndcavored  to  provide  by  law 


AffmoiM  fn 


for  the  settlement  of  collective  in- 


^gJJ^JJ^^    dustrial  disputes.     In   1905  no  less 
IMffimtw     ^^^^^  fifty-one  different  national  or 
'^^     state    governments   had  some   pro- 
vision of  law  relating  to  the  subject, 
and  a  number  of  these  had  passed  more  than  one 


act  upon  the  subject.  With  but  three  unim- 
portant exceptions,  all  this  legislation  is  the  prod- 
uct of  the  last  thirty  years.  With  this  mass  of 
laws  all  that  can  be  attempted  within  the  limits  of 
the  present  article  is  a  very  general  classification 
according^  to  their  more  important  characteristics 
and  results,  considering  first  foreign  statutes  and 
afterward  American  laws.* 

Standing  quite  by  themselves  as  the  only  gen- 
eral compulsory  arbitration  laws  in  the  world  are 
four  statutes  of  the  British  colonies  in  Australasia. 
These,  with  the  dates  of  the  earliest 
Hew  Zealand  ^^^  ^  ^^^^  case,  are:  New  Zealand 
Auitralia  (^^94).  Western  Australia  (1900), 
New  South  Wales  (1901),  and  the 
Commonwealth  of  Australia  (1904). 
These  compulsory  arbitration  laws,  in  their  pres- 
ent form,  have  practically  imlimited  jurisdiction 
over  collective  industrial  disputes  of  all  kinds, 
except  that  the  Commonwealth  law  takes  cog- 
nizance only  of  disputes  extending  beyond  the 
limits  of  any  one  of  the  Australian  states.  They 
provide,  except  in  New  South  Wales,  for  both 
conciliation  and  compulsory  arbitration.  New 
South  Wales  provides  only  for  compulsory  arbi- 
tration. The  conciliation  agency  provided  is,  in 
New  Zealand  and  Western  Australia,  a  board 
whose  members  are  elected  in  equal  numbers  by 
employers  and  employees,  with  a  chairman 
chosen  by  the  members;  in  the  Commonwealth 
the  same  agency  as  for  arbitration.  For  arbi- 
tration the  three  state  laws  provide  a  court  con- 
sisting of  three  members  appointed  by  the  gov- 
ernment: one  from  nominations  made  by  em- 
ployers, and  one  from  nominations  made  by 
employees,  while  the  president  is  chosen  directly 
by  the  government  from  the  highest  civil  court 
of  the  colony.  In  the  Commonwealth  the  arbi- 
tration court  consists  of  only  a  single  judge 
appointed  by  the  government.  All  of  these  com- 
pulsory arbitration  laws  proceed  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  utilizing  to  the  utmost  the  advantages  for 
collective  negotiations  to  be  derived  from  or^n- 
ization  of  employers  and  employees,  especially 
the  latter. 

In  connection  with  these  comptdsory  arbitra- 
tion systems,  strikes  and  lockouts  are  very  largely 
prohibited,  especially  in  the  New  South  Wales 
and  Commonwealth  laws.  In  practise  the  three 
state  laws  have  proved  generally  successful  to  the 
extent  of  having  practically  eliminated  strikes 
and  lockouts  from  industrial  life,  the  Common- 
wealth act  being  too  recent  to  show  results  in 
practise.  The  most  notable  development  in  l^ 
practise  has  been  the  fact  that,  for  the  most  ' 
part,  the  conciliation  provisions  have  been  of 
little  use  and  most  of  the  work  has  had  to  be 
done  sooner  or  later  by  the  arbitration  courts. 
For  this  reason  the  New  Zealand  law,  which  origi- 
nally required  conciliation  procedure,  had  later 
to  make  it  optional;  while  New  South  Wales 
made  no  provision  whatever  for  conciliation  in 
her  law.  The  whole  tendency  of  practical  experi- 
ence has  thus  been  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  the 
compulsory  arbitration  features,  and  to  employ 
them  exclusively,  with  a  consequently  increasing 
amount  of  the  virtual  government  regulation  of 
industrial  relations  which  compulsory  arbitration 
involves. 

Three  of  the  cotmtries  which  have  the  systema 

*  The  laws  are  described  as  they  are  at  present,  without 
special  reference  to  amendments;  and  the  year  given  in 
parentheses  refers  to  the  time  when  the  earliest  law  of  the 
kind  in  question  was  passed. 
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.ttc^,  in  four  the  board  declined  to  act;  four  were 

•■hr  T-artifj  .luring  negotiations,  two  by  concili- 

iiil  by  li'.f  boar  J.  an  J  twenty- seven  by  arbitrators 

•  ■•V  LMAtr  i.  :hree  fai'.cd  of  settlement,  and  one  was 
■T,  •  c'i>}-c  of  the  year. 

■•  •'trirrr.k;  feature  of  the  British  act  has  been  its 

111  u::t-r:n^  a  means  of  esca;»c  from  deadlocks  in 

■:.,i':   r.-.   and  the  results  accomplished  in  this 

.  ■-  .1    !i  !  '.o  the  aioption  by  many  ^irivate  boards 

•  '.  i-iir./  for  an  ap^real  to  the  Board  of  Trade  when 
-J  b.>ar  :  is  uriab'.e  to  agree.  Of  experiences  under 
.i.-ir.  ac-  it  may  be  noted  that  the  power  of  public 
■•••A  rsi'i'cially  pro\-idcd  in  that  act  has  been  used 
I   '■f•"l■^.■:   in  some  stubborn   disputes,   through   the 

■nu-j   secured.     A   law   somewhat   resembling   the 

:  .ti  lavi'i  is  that  of  1894  in  British  Columbia,  which 

•:.-.-  ■I'.ity  of  the  provincial  secretary-  to  assist  the 

I   ..'ivcn  dispute  in  forming  a  conciliation  council 

■-■  !  bo.  an  arbitration  council,  for  that   particular 

V.  but  there  is  no  ^ro-.-ision  for  mediation  by  the 

::r..-<.;:.     The  act  o~ers  these  councils  large  official 

■  ;  rovi  ling  that  the  members,  tho  chosen  by  the 

li!  recei'.-c  appointment  from  the  pro\-incial  gov- 

'■  y  gi'.-isg  them  jower  to  summon  witnesses.     The 

:'  =uch  councils  are  pai :  by  the  government.     In 

r,owe-.-cr._  the  act   has  been  fruitless,  r.o  councils 

.a  been  formed  u=der  it. 

.-■■frlir.i  there  are  two  practically  identical  laws 

i-lt.    T89T.  and  St.  Gallen.    190a »    which    provide 

for  intervention  in  industrial  disputes  by  the 

council  of  state,  either  uj-on  request  from  t:.e 

land  parties  or.  in  grave  cases.  u;on  its  own  mo- 

tior..  by  appointing  a  ?oar1   of  conciliation 

coes;.<ri3in^  equal  numbers  of  emplo>-ers  an  i 

for  ^'urposes  o:  cor.c-.liation  or.ly.     Tr.ere  has  been 

^  activity  by  the  coundls  of  state  under  these  acts, 

.'lisel-Stadt   having  intervened   in  six   disputes   in 

settled  three. 

ria.  under  a  general  clause  of  the  factor>-  law  '  i  SSj"^. 
factory  inspectors  h.ave  developed  large  act:\-ity 
:ors  in  industrial  disputes.  The  greater  par*,  of 
i  is  dooe  in  connection  with  inii-.-idual  disputes; 
ii  dqoe  also  in  collective  di:Terences.  as  shown  by 
ibaz  a  ;>33  they  inten-enei  in   1x0  strikes  ani 


;:re«  ^ws  in 


he  group  of  those  pro-.-iding 
off.cers  are  statutes  relating 
industries  or  special  subjects  of  dispute.  The 
is  a  statute  in  Xova  Scotia  ■  :5>is'.  pro-riding 
In  coal  mines  owned  by.  or  leased 
Arse  are  under  the  aiministration 
of  works  and  mines  who.  in  case  of  a  dis- 
cniss  wages,  may  refer  the  dispute  to  artitration 
d  eoatpgiziTjg  two  members  pecnanently  ap;-o:ntcd 
lorxacal  governor,  one  memr*r  each  rj,r3ed  ty 
t  and  esiployees.  and  a  f.fth  chosen  by  the  last 
■■gne  feature  o:  this  arbitration  plan  is  a  pro'rision 
BittaK  by  each  side  of  a  Tz^jr.ty  forfeit,  a  cenain 
i  tfae  wages  cue  the  workmen  anl  an  e<;ual  sum 
ploTBr.  to  be  paid  o\-er  to  the  one  riarty  in  case  the 
B  aoc  at  once  submit  to  the  awari.  Awards  may 
by  or-fir.ary  process  in  t.-.e  ci^tl  courts,  so 
amor.:nt5  to  com;  ulsor:.-  arbitration.  This 
■  bees  almost  a  dead  letter,  however,  ha-risg  been 
wA  twice  down  to  :^5. 

a  decree  of  Arsfent-.rji.  notable  as  the  first  South- 
law  deaixr:tg  with  the  settlement  of  industrial   lis- 
patei.  made  :t  the  duty  of  the  chief  of  ;ol:ce 
of   Buenos  Attvs  to  intervene  as  mediator 
H^     in  collective  disputes  over  questions  of  Sun- 
day rest  or  horurs  of  work.     But  by  far  the 
*         most  isLjonant   of  the  laws  fee  £;.*c-.al  in- 
dsstries  or  sub^ec-s  i*  *he  Canadian  Ra:lway 
Labor  I>ii;:'utes  Act  of  :  /es-      i  r.:5  ^to*.-;  i-r> 
caaioc  by  the  minister  of  lai-ic"  in  collect: ve   d:5- 
alTisg   s;:5pens::;n   of  work   or  interfere:::^   with 
vaiIwaT>.     Tht  minister  is  to  inter^'ene  primar.ly 
«  brinipni:  a'tout  ooncniaticr..     That  failing. 
=;tted  to  arb-.trat:or.  by  a  conciliation  com- 
d  of  arbctratcrs  :-mr»:TS*i  of  t"-.rt*  m*n:t<TS. 
«  the  t«^-i«  ^"I  tr.<  th:ri  crcfsen  ly 
7*r::**.      .  .-.e  ar'r:trat:=^  a  ;urt".y 
vl  a-Kj.ris  is  re-^u:rc-i. 
.rtirz.  lawf .  ;r:  v:  i:ng  for  -ermanent 


d  by  c^h 

two  or  by 

.  be:  priCi: 


(2)  mediation  between  the  delegates  by  a  representative 
of  the  council  of  state  of  the  canton;  (3^  arbitration  by  a 
board  composed  of  the  delc;;atts  and  the  central  committee 
of  the  Geneva  Conbcil  des  i'rud'hommf-s.  In  case  of  dis- 
putes the  council  of  state  may  itstlf  inaus^'urate  procee* lings 
as  above.  There  is  no  means  provided  to  enforce  arbitration 
awards,  but  strikes  and  lockouts  ;x;ndin^  ]^r«x;eedings.  or 
■  under  agreements  made  under  the  law.  are  forbi'iden. 

In  the  U.  S.  no  provision  has  ever  been  made  for  individual 
disputes:  but  the  federal  government  and  twenty-four  of 
the  states  have  made  some  pro-.-is:on  by  law  for  collective 
disputes.  Two  federal  laws  have  been  |»asscd 
(iS.-iS  and  ifctyS;.  both  limif.d  in  application 
TJnited Statei  *^  interstate  commerce.  The  form-.-r  syiecificd 
Y-^_-  two  procedures:  •  x ;  Voluntar>- arbitration  of 
'**^'  disputes  by  a  board  of  thret:  memlx.-r:;.  the 

only  action  of  the  government  being  the  en- 
dowment of  >uch  a  boar  J  w::;.  7^jwer  to  secure 
e\-idence.  and  the  publication  by  the  Comr:::bftioner  of  Lalx^r 
of  the  award;  \2)  jurlic  investigation  into  the  causes  of  a 
dis7-ute  and  the  best  mo  :e  of  termir»at:n#<  :t.  to  }je  ir.itituttd 
upon  the  go vemmen t ' s  i n : t  :a t :  ve  b y  a  c o: n m i s  -. : on  com  :^ri z i n g 
two  members  name  1  by  the  President  of  t:.e  U.  S.  toijtther 
with  the  Commissioner  o:  LaVjr  as  chairman,  the  r.r.'lir.i;-!  of 
the  commission  to  be  nta  ie  pur. he.  No  arbitration  unier 
the  law  of  xaSd  ever  occurred,  b-ut  or.t  rub  lie  :r.ve.-.ti;fat:on 
was  made  unier  it  in  the  great  Pullmir.  strike  or  is'yV  the 
investigation  be:n;j  male  after  t'.e  ;:  pu'c-  wa^i  :.ra..".:'_al!y 
ende  1.  and  the  tlaliorate  re-.ort  :/•  :r..;  levo'-:- 1  \o  a  !-.:-. ".ory  of 
the  case  an  i  :i5:uv.-.:on  of  the  general  '^iueition  of  mtthvisof 
settling  suirh  'iisvutei. 

Many  of  the  recornmendat ions  of  the  commission  of  x*i'>4 
went  into  the  law  of  i-'^-*.  wb:;h  rer-eal*:  :  ::.*:  earlier  act. 
This  later  law.  which  is  s::ll  in  force.  :^rjv:  b-i  for  two  pro- 
cedures also:  ' :  Me  iiation  by  the  Ir.tt^r-tate  Commerce 
Commission  and  the  Commissioner  of  I^b-yr  u^.on  rt'^ue-it  of 
either  party,  an  I  2  arbitration  essent.a'.ly  a*  in  the  law  of 
iSSS.  except  that  a  war  is  are  male  enforcea'r.le  by  proctis  of 
law,  tho  submission  to  arbitration  is  entirely  voluntary'. 
There  has  been  no  practical  a;.;.l::^t:on  of  this  law. 

The  thirty  different  state  lavi  in  twenty-four  of  t-.e 
states',  which  hai  been  parsed  do^r.  -.0  :>s5.  preser.t  j-o  many 
similarities  tnat  they  rnay  y^e  grou:y--:  ir.  rour  cla--^.-:.  The 
r.'jyt  law-;  w-.i-.h  ;ro.:i»:  for  local  ar- 

an  i  in . lu  :e> :  yur  .-. ;y;  -..ul  a*. f; :  M arylar.  : .  :  9 7  - . 
New  J erv: y .  : •  •  c.  Penn  yl  .a n-.a'.  : <> > 3 .  an i 
Texa^.  i-JVs-  '^'■'  '-i*"3  ha.e  :n'--'!«:r,ta:  -.rv 
vi-ions  for  state  b-var  >..  narr.'.ly.  tho-yt  of  Cal:- 
forrJa.  Col  era  :o.  I  lah  ^ .  Mi  Ja '.  b  u  /.t  t  ■ .  M :  n  - 
nesota.  Montana.  Ntw  Ttrv.y  ,\'':-s-  Vork  Ohio. 


Local 
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and  Wisconsin 
these  laws  art:  i'  i .  Tha" 
trat :on .  2  t hat  t  he  ai'er. c ; 
ani  3  that  such  b'^arli  a 
ence  of  witnesses  an  i  '.':.> 
^Tacf.cal  results  t:.t-.e  la" 
all.  except  the  speL:al  a:: 
statute-books. 

A  sec  on  i  rrour.  of  state 
for  ;.<:rmanent  i:itr:.t  or  1 


a>e  ;■  a  ten:- -or 


■  i^Ar 


Bute 


.  Ob:- 


r.e>'--  z 


an  :  _  trr.:  .:;•'.■'.  i       : 

them  w;-.h  power  t-.»  c.-rnr-el  '.r.t  -rt^ 
PTO  :uct : on  of  e -.-.  ier. . ■;  ;.  >  r :  vi  ■- ; 
arb:t ration  by  such  :-"•  ur_al  =  .  T  r.e  *: 
lishe-;  unter  any  of  th*-Mt  la-.-;  wa.:  a 
the  coal  trade  in  Penniylvar.-a.  anl  : 
for  a  :  cuple  of  year=    :  •  •  s  -  »  r  . 

I n  a  t .bird  sr-.-^z  z:  z-.L'.t  '\ i -. ;  ire 
trat i  :r.  or  c  >-.  .-i!  j.: :  -.r.  t  -  r . -_ .-  :  ■  =.-  : 
rr.:=f : :ners  of  la-'ir .    C  .!  .t-l  i .     :  — 


-tan:  on  t;.f 


.'.Av.rr.t  o: 
y.  ■-  a-. :  f.e 


C:l:-ra:o  an: 


■•  4.:-  *-.«rr  .-r.t  :r. 
1  ■■i.s  T-.:^*.'.t  I 
Lt:-  an:  a  state 
ti-V".     S-rriewr 
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superseded  by  a  state  board  established  in  190 1.  In  Wash- 
ington, in  the  ten  last  months  of  1904.  the  commissioner 
intervened  in  twelve  disputes  (ten  strikes  and  lockouts)  and 
secured  settlements  in  six,  one  by  arbitration,  the  others  by 
conciliation.  The  law  of  Maryland,  which  gives  the  com- 
missioner the  broadest  powers  for  intervention  of  any,  is  still 
too  recent  to  afford  evidence  as  to  results  in  practise. 

By  far  the  largest  and  most  important  group  of  American 

state  laws  includes  those  which  create  a  special  board  or 

commission  for  the  settlement  of  industrial  disputes.     These 

are  to  be  found  in  the  following  seventeen 

states:   New  York  and  Massachusetts  (1886), 


Montana  (1&87).  Michigan  (1880),  California 
(1891).  New  jersey  (1893).  Ohio  (1893). 
Louisiana  (1894),  Connecticut,  Illinois,  Minne- 


Wis< 


sota.  and  Wisconsin  (1805).  Utah  (1896). 
Colorado.  Idaho,  and  Indiana  (1897).  and 
Missouri  (1901).  The  laws  of  New  York  and  Massachusetts, 
where  state  boards  were  first  established,  are  the  sources 
from  which  most  of  the  other  states  have  drawn  nearly  all  the 
provisions  of  their  laws.  The  fundamental  features  of  the 
state-board  laws,  as  they  now  stand,  may  be  summarized  as 
follows:  (x)  All  the  bcNairds  consist  olf  three  or  five  members, 
except  in  Indiana  and  Idaho  where  the  permanent  commis- 
sion comprizes  two  members.  The  members  are  appointed 
by  the  governor,  except  in  New  York  where,  as  the  result  of  a 
consolidation  of  departments  in  1901.  the  board  consists  of  the 
commissioner  of  labor,  appointed  by  the  governor,  and  the 
two  depujty  commissioners,  appcinted  by  the  commissioner. 

All  but  four  states  (Connecticut,  Michi^n,  New  Jersey, 
and  New  York)  specify  equal  representation  of  employers 
and  employees  on  the  board,  and  five  states  (Connecticut. 
Idaho.  Illinois.  Indiana,  and  Utah)  require  bipartizan  political 
representation.  (3)  Three  procedures  are  specified  for  boards 
— mediation  for  conciliation  purposes,  arbitration,  and  public 
investigation.  Mediation  is  specified  for  all  save  the  Califor- 
nia board,  and  is  made  the  duty  of  all  those  boards  in  case 
of  actual  or  threatened  strike  or  lockout.  Arbitration  is  speci- 
fied for  all  the  boards,  but  is  always  voluntary,  tho  six  states 
(Colorado,  Idaho,  Illinois.  Indiana.  Missouri,  and  Ohio)  make 
some  provision  for  the  enforcement  of  awards.  For  purposes 
of  arbitration  there  is  to  be  added  to  the  state  commission  in 
Idaho  and  Indiana  the  circuit  judge  of  the  cotmty.  Public 
investigation  of  more  serious  or  stubborn  disputes  is  specified 
for  all  the  boards,  except  in  Utah,  and  the  authority  to  make 
such  investigations  may  be  exercised  of  the  board's  own 
motion,  except  in  (^lifomia  where  request  from  one  of  the 
parties  to  the  dispute  is  necessary.  (3)  With  the  single 
exception  of  California,  all  the  states  confer  upon  their  boards 
some  authority  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  the  presence  of 
witnesses  and  the  production  of  evidence. 

Turning  to  results  accomplished  by  state  boards,  all  of  the 
seventeen  statutes  providing  for  them  still   stand  on  the 
statute-books,  and  under  all  of  them  boards  have  b^n  at  some 
time  established.     In  nine  states,  however,  the  boards  have 
displayed  little  or  no  activity.     These  nine 
states  are  C^ifomia,  (Colorado.  Connecticut, 
BatnltS       Idaho.  Louisiana,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Mon- 
tana, and  Utah.     In  the  other  eight  states — 
Illinois.     Indiana.     Massachusetts,     Missouri, 
New  Jersey.  New  York,  Ohio,  and  Wisconsin — the  boards 
have  records  of  considerable  activity  ever  since  their  estab- 
lishment.    Among  these  the  leading  one,  certainly  at  present, 
is  the  Massachusetts  board,  and  the  following  summary  of  its 
work  is  given  as  the  best  example  of  what  has  been  accom- 
plished by  state  boards  in  this  country: 
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The  Massachusetts  board  has  been  notably  successful  in 
arbitrations,  especially  in  recent  years.  Nearly  all  of  these 
have  been  on  wage  questions  in  the  great  boot  and  shoe  in- 
dustry of  the  state,  where  the  board  is  held  in  so  favorable 
an  estimation  that  many  agreements  between  employers  and 
employees  provide  for  reference  to  the  state  board  when  the 
parties  caxmot  agree. 

Leonard  W.  Hatch. 

Referekces;     Thf  Agtnctts  vf  Industritil   Peace,  in  Labor 
ProbUtns  (chap,  viii.l.  by  T.  S,  Aliam^i  uim\  H.  L.  Sumner, 
'  'etkods  of  Industrial  Pence,  by  Nicholas 


DfttMand 


Naw  York,  1905:  ^feil  .  . 

P.  GUman,  Bositoii  ajid  New  Vork,  1^04;  Principles  and 
Me^iods  of  IruiustTial  Pffoce,  by  A.  C,  Pigo\i.  London,  igosi 
Inditstruil  CijniiiiatiQn  and  Arintrntion,  by  Douglas  Knoop, 
London,  ib,,  i^os ;_  Rtpart  of  ike  ([/.  5J  Indusirial  Comtnis- 
sims^  iflOT.  vot.  xvii  ^  j)art  L,  chap,  a,  and  part  iii.;  Gatfem^ 
mcnt  fndustriai  ATtHtrati&n.  by  Leonard  W.  Hatch,  in 
Buiieiin  Na,  60  0}  the  U.  S.  Bwtau  f4  Labor,  September, 
190S. 

The  first  French  Conseils  des  Pnid'hommes 
was  constituted  at  Lyons  in  1806  in  the  silk  trade. 
The  first  permanent  board  of  concili- 
ation was  organized  in  i860  in  Not- 
tingham, England,  in  the  hosiery  and 
glass  trade,  largely  through  the  ef- 
forts of  A.  J.  Mundella.  I^algrave's 
"Dictionary  of  Political  Economy"  gives  the 
following  detail  of  the  board  established  in  1869 
in  the  manufacttu*ed  iron  trade  of  the  north  of 
England: 

The  men  belonging  to  the  different  works  select  in  each 
case  by  ballot  a  delegate,  and  the  employers  belonging  to  a 
single  firm  are  similarly  represented  by  a  single  delegate. 
The  members  of  the  board  thus  constituted  elect  a  president, 
together  with  one  secretary,  from  among  the  delegates  of  the 
masters,  and  a  vice-president,  together  with  a  second  sec- 
retary, from  among  the  delegates  of  the  men.  They  also 
elect  a  standing  committee,  as  it  is  called,  consisting  of  five 
representatives  of  the  men  and  ten  representatives  of  the 
masters  (five  of  whom  alone  are  able  to  discuss  or  vote  on  any 
question);  and  of  this  committee  the  president  and  vice- 
president  are  ex  officio  members,  without  enjoying  any  power 
of  votinjg.  The  standing  committee  meets  every  month,  or. 
if  occasion  demands,  more  frequently,  and  the  board  itself 
meets  twice  a  year  and  at  other  times  when  summoned  by  the 
conunittee.  In  the  first  instance,  all  questions  are  laid  be- 
fore the  committee.  They  are  submitted  in  writing  to  the 
secretaries  seven  days  before  the  meeting:  the  written  reply 
of  the  other  side  is  usually  placed  before  the  same  meeting, 
and  an  agreement  of  submission  signed  by  the  parties  con- 
cerned. If  the  standin({  committee  cannot  arrive  at  an  agree- 
ment, the  referee,  who  is  a  permanent  official,  is  called  in  and 
can  take  evidence;  and  in  this  way  all  questions  may  be 
settled,  except  a  general  advance  or  reduction  in  wages,  or  the 
appointment  of  an  arbitrator.  These  questions  the  board 
alone  can  decide,  and  it  also  determines  matters  referred  to  it 
from  the  standing  committee,  selecting  an  arbitrator  if  it 
cannot  itself  arrive  at  an  agreement.  The  necessary  expenses 
of  the  board  are  defrayed  by  the  subtraction  of  a  penny  every 
fortnight  from  the  wages  of  every  workman  «»itr«««g  upward 
of  half-a-crown  a  day.  and  by  requiring  each  firm  to  pay  an 
amotmt  equal  to  that  thus  subtracted  from  the  wages  of  em- 
ployees. 

In  Australia  the  Federated  Seamen's  Union 
drew  up  a  scheme  for  a  board  of  conciliation 
which  was  accepted  by  the  Australasian  Steam- 
ship Owners*  Association  in  1889. 

In  the  U.  S.  the  first  recorded  instance  of  arbi- 
tration was  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  when  a  copper  arbitration  b^rd  was 
established  in  the  mines  of  Simsbiu-y,  now  called 
East  Granby,  in  Connecticut.  The  next  re- 
corded attempts  at  a  peaceful  settlement  of 
industrial  disputes  were  those  of  the  Sons  of  Vul- 
can between  1865  and  1876.  On  Feb.  13.  1865,  a 
Committee  of  Boilers  met  a  Committee  of  Iron 
Manufacturers  and  agreed  upon  a  sliding  scale 
of  wages,  thus  to  this  extent  forming  a  board  of 
conciliation.  (See  Amalgamated  Associations 
OP  Iron  and  Steel  Workers.)  In  1870  some 
of  the  shoe  manufacturers  of  Massachusetts 
formed  a  conunittee  of  five  to  meet  with  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Knights  of  St.  Crispin,  and  to  draw 
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up  a  scale  of  wages  for  the  ensuing  year.  This 
was  the  first  board  of  arbitration  or  conciliation 
in  Massachusetts. 

In  1878  Mr.  Joseph  D.  Weekes  was  sent  to  in- 
spect the  English  boards  of  conciliation  and  on 
his  rettim  presented  a  report  to  the  Governor  of 
Pennsylvania.  The  result  was  the  Wallace  Act 
of  1883.  by  which  voluntary  boards  of  arbitration 
might  DC  established  in  Pennsylvania. 

In  New  York  City  the  Church  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  the  Interests  of  Labor,  a 
Protestant  Episcopal  organization,  organized  a 
Council  of  Conciliation  and  Mediation,  in  1903, 
with  Bishop  Potter  as  its  president,  and  with  one 
workinraian  and  one  business  man  as  other  mem- 
bers. It  has  been  active  and  useful  on  more  than 
one  occasion. 

In  Great  Britain  in  ipos,  sixty-six  permanent  boards  of 
conciliation  and  arbitration  considered  1,726  cases,  of  which 
834  were  withdrawn,  referred  back,  or  settled  independently 
of  the  boards;  614  were  settled  by  the  boards  or  committees; 
225  by  arbitrators  or  umpires  api>ointed  by  them;  and  fifty- 
three  remained  over,  under  consideration. 

Of  the  358  disputes  referred  to  above,  under  strikes  and 
lockouts,  which  caused  a  stoppage  of  work, 
thirty,  involving  directly  xo.546  work  people, 
ItfWmt       *^  '5'^  P^^  ^'^°^  ^^  ^^^  total  tor  all  disputes, 
were  settled  by  conciliation  or  arbitration. 
The  work  (>eople  involved  in  stoppages  settled 
by  arbitration  formed  3.3  per  cent  of  the  total 
number  involved  during  the  year,  and  the  pro- 
portion involved  in  disputes  arranged  by  conciliation  12.3 
percent. 

In  Germany  two  Idnds  of  conciliation  tribunals  exist — the 
Courts  of  Arbitration  for  the  gilds  of  handicrafts,  and  the 
Industrial  Cotvts  for  the  rest  of  the  working  classes.  There 
were  4x1  Industrial  Courts  in  Germany  at  the  end  of  1905. 
During  the  last  five  years  these  courts  acting  as  conciliation 
boards  were  able  to  settle  5  x  per  cent  of  the  disputes  referred 
to  them^  the  extremes  being  a  maximum  of  86  per  cent  (xqos) 
and  a  mmimum  of  37  per  cent  (1902). 

In  Prance  recourse  to  conciliation  is  almost  invariably  on 
the  requisition  of  the  work  peo(>le,  or  on  the  initiative  of  a 
justice  <^  the  peace.  In  a  considerable  percentage  of  cases 
the  offer  of  mediation  is  refused  (34  per  cent  of  the  total  for 
xooi-s),  for  the  most  part  by  the  employers.  Where  con- 
cuiation  committees  are  formed  by  consent  of  both  sides, 
however,  a  succ^sful  issue  appears  to  be  reached  in  a  large 
proportion  of  cases  (over  60  per  cent  of  the  cases  of  actual 
reference  in  190X-S).  .  .       «.  .  ,  ^        ,      - 

In  Holland  the  Chambers  of  Labor  are  the  official  boards  of 
conciliation.  In  X809  these  took  part  in  thirteen  cases  of 
negotiations  concerning  terms  of  employment.  In  1903  that 
number  had  increased  to  seventy-three,  the  total  number 
of  such  cases  during  the  five  years  X899-X903  bein^  343. 

Italy  has  kept  dose  to  the  old  French  institution  of  the 
Conseus  des  Prud'hommes,  which  Prance  itself  has  fotmd  un- 
suited  to  the  adjustment  of  industrial  disputes.  The  Italian 
Courto  of  Probi  Viri  are  established  by  royal  decree,  but  no 
great  number  of  these  courts  appear  to  have  been  formed,  and 
their  interventions  in  disputes  nave  been  few  (forty-three  dur> 
ing  the  seven  years  X897-X903),  tho,  on  the  other  hard,  they 
have,  almost  without  exception,  intervened  successfully. 

In  the  U.  S.  the  state  boards  intervene  far  oftener  on 
their  own  initiative  than  by  invitation.  Of  sixty-three  cases 
cd  intervention  in  New  York  State  in  1902-4.  fifty  were 
on  the  initiative  of  the  Conciliation  Board.  In  Oluo  the 
board  took  the  initiative  in  fifty-one  out  of  fifty-seven  cases 
of  intervention  during  the  three  years  190  x-3.  In  Indiana 
during  1902-4  the  State  Labor  (Commission  took  the  initiative 
in  eighteen  out  of  a  total  of  twenty-one  interventions.  In 
Massachusetts  during  the  same  period  the  board  intervened 
of  its  own  initiative  171  times  out  of  a  total  of  395  cases. 
Considering  that  these  conciliation  boards  offer  their  services 
•o  cittn  without  invitation,  the  number  of  successful  inter- 
N'entions  is  considerable.  The  figures  for  the  last  three  years 
covered  by  the  returns  show  36.5  per  cent  of  successes  in  New 
York,  and  67  per  cent  in  Massachusetts. 

ARBITRATION,  INTERNATIONAL:  See  In- 
ternational Arbitration. 

ARBOR  DAY:  A  certain  day  in  the  year  ap- 
pointed by  cUflferent  states  in  the  United  States, 
on  which  people,  and  especially  school-children, 
are  asked  ana  encouraged  to  plant  trees  in  order 
to  counteract  the  tendency  to  forest  extermina* 
tion.     (See    Forestry.)     The    Nebraska   State 


Board  of  Agriculture  established  the  first  Arbor 
Day  in  1879.  To-day  it  is  appointed  in  almost 
every  state  and  territory,  and  usually  falls  late 
in  April  or  early  in  May. 

ARBOUX,    DAVID    LOUIS    ISAAC     TULES: 

French  chaplain;  bom  at  Montauban,  Nov.  20, 
1847 ;  went  to  Paris  in  1868,  and  was  with  Martin 
Paschon,  president  of  the  consistory  of  the  Re- 
formed Church  of  England  in  that  city.  He  took 
active  part  in  the  Franco-Geftnan  War.  In 
1873  he  was  appointed  and  has  since  remained 
Protestant  chaplain  of  the  prisons  on  the  Seine; 
and  he  is  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
Prisons  in  General.  Arboux  has  written  various 
works  on  prisons,  and  also  on  socialistic  subjects. 

ARCH,  JOSEPH:  English  labor  leader;  bom 
1826;  leader  of  the  English  agricultural  laborers' 
movement  T 1870-88),  and  fotmder  of  the  National 
Agrictdtural  Laborers'  Union  (1872),  of  which  he 
became  president.  He  was  the  son  of  a  laborer, 
and  worked  on  the  farm  from  an  early  age.  For 
some  years  he  used  his  spare  time  preaching  for 
the  Primitive  Methodists,  and  when  the  move- 
ment began  among  the  amcultural  laborers  he 
used  his  talent  in  their  behalf,  soon  being  recog- 
nized as  a  leadei*.  Foiu*  times  a  candidate  for 
parliamentary  honors,  he  was  successftil  as  the 
nominee  of  the  Liberal  Party  for  northwest  Nor- 
folk in  1885,  1892,  1895,  and  1900,  after  a  defeat 
in  1886. 

AR6YRIADES,  PANA6I0TES:  French  Social- 
ist; lawyer;  bom  in  Kastoria,  Macedonia,  1832. 
He  practised  law  in  Paris,  where  he  fotmded  JLa 
Question  Sociale  and  U Almanack  de  la  Question 
Sociale.  Argyriades,  who  was  a  militant  propa- 
gandist, died  m  1901. 

ARISTOCRACY:  Term  which,  literally,  means 
government  by  the  best;  but  in  ordinary  use  "the 
best"  means  simply  **the  highest  in  rank  and  in 
opulence" ;  so  that  the  word  has  come  to  mean  a 
government  where  the  supreme  power  is  exercised 
by  those  highest  in  station,  inheritance,  blood,  or 
wealth.  With  the  word  used  in  this  sense,  it  is 
generally  claimed  that  the  United  States  is' to-day 
more  of  an  aristocracy  than  of  a  democracy.  Dr. 
Josiah  Strong,  in  *'Our  Country,"  wrote,  even  in 
1885: 

Every  nation  has  its  aristocracy.  In  other  lands  the 
aristocracy  is  one  of  birth;  in  ours  it  is  one  of  wealth.  It  is 
useless  for  us  to  protest  that  we  are  democratic,  and  to  plead 
the  leveling  character  of  our  institutions.  There  is  among  us 
an  aristocracy  of  recognized  power,  and  that  aristocracy  is 
one  of  wealth.  No  heraldry  offends  our  republican  preju- 
dices. Our  ensigns  armorial  are  the  trade-marks.  Our  laws 
and  customs  recognize  no  noble  titles;  but  men  can  forego  the 
husk  of  a  title  who  possess  the  fat  ears  of  power. 

Some  claim  that  this  power  of  wealth  goes  to 
the  ablest,  but  against  this  assertion  mav  be 
quoted  the  following  extract  from  an  article  by 
John  Stuart  Mill  {Fortnightly  Review,  February, 
1879): 

The  very  idea  of  distributing  justice,  or  of  any  proportion- 
ality between  success  and  merit  or  between  success  and 
exertion,  is  in  the  present  state  of  society  so  manifestly 
chimerioEil  as  to  be  relegated  to  the  regions  of  romance.  It 
is  true  that  the  lot  of  individuals  is  not  wholly  independent 
of  their  virtue  and  intelligence;  these  do  really  tell  m  their 
favor,  but  far  less  than  many  other  things  in  which  there  is 
no  merit  at  all.  The  most  powerftd  of  all  the  determining 
circumstances  is  birth.  The  great  majority  are  what  they 
were  bom  to  be.  Some  are  bom  rich  without  work,  others 
are  bom  to  a  position  in  which  they  can  become  rich  by  work, 
the  great  majority  are  bom  to  hard  work  and  povertv  tbxcraisaScv'' 
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out  life,  numbers  tQ  indigence.  Next  to  birth  the  chief  CAtiac 
of  succ^a  in  life  is  accident  and  opporturuty.  When  a  person 
not  bom  to  riches  succeeds  in  acquiring  them,  his  own  in* 
dustry  and  dexterity  have  generally  contributed  to  the  result; 
but  industry  iind  dexterity  would  not  have  suf&ced  unless 
there  had  been  also  a  concujrence  of  occasions  and  chances 
which  falls  to  the  lot  of  only  a  small  number.  If  persona,  are 
helped  in  their  worldly  career  by  their  virtues,  so  are  they, 
ano  (>erhaps  quitei  as  often,  by  their  vices;  by  servility  and 
sycophancy,  by  hard-hearted  and  close-fisted  selfishness,  by 
the  pemtiitted  lies  and  tricks  of  trade,  by  ambling  a  pecula- 
tions, not  seldom  by  downright  knavery.  Energies  and 
talents  are  of  much  more  avail  for  success  in  life  than  virtues; 
but  if  one  man  succeeds  by  employing  energy  and  talent  in 
somethinjif  generally  useful,  another  thrives  by  exercising  the 
same  qualities  in  outgeneraling  and  ruining  a  rival.  It  is  as 
much  as  any  moralist  ventures  to  assert,  that,  other  circum- 
stances being  equal,  honesty  is  the  best  policy,  and  that  with 
parity  of  advantages  an  honest  person  has  better  chances  than 
a  rogue.  ,  .  ,  The  reward,  instead  of  being  perfect ioned  to 
the  labor  and  abstinence  of  the  individual,  is  almost  in  re* 
verse  ratio  to  it;  those  who  receive  the  least  labor  and  abstain 
the  most. 

See  also  Corruption;  Democracy;  Luxury; 
Wealth. 

ARISTOTLE:  Greek  philosopher;  bom  at  Sta- 

feira  384  B.C.;  died  in  322.  He  was  a  pupil  of 
'lato  at  Athens,  and  is  said  to  have  been  called 
'*the  intellect  of  the  school."  After  Plato's 
death  (347  b.c.)  Aristotle  left  Athens,  and  in 
742  B.c,  was  invited  to  Macedonia  bv  Philip,  and 
became  the  teacher  of  Alexander.  He  remained 
here  till  Alexander  started  on  his  Asiatic  expedi- 
tion (334  B.C.),  when  he  returned  to  Athens  and 
opened  a  school  called  the  Lycetim,  and  (from 
his  practise  of  walking  as  he  lectured)  the  "Peri- 
patetic** school.  He  died  at  Chalcis  in  Euboea, 
aged  sixtv-two.  His  main  works  are  the  *'Nico- 
macheanfethics/'  ''Organon"  or* 'Logic/'  "Rhet- 
oric," '*  Poetics/'  "Physics,"  and  ''Politics/* 
His  knowledge  for  his  times  was  encyclopedic. 
His  thorough  knowledge  of  facts  made  him  much 
more  concrete  and  scientific,  and  as  objective  as 
Plato  was  idealistic  and  subjective.  The  follow- 
ing summary  of  his  economic  and  sociologic  posi- 
tions is  abridged  from  Professor  Ingram  s  His- 
tory of  Political  Economy/'  p,  16: 

Aristotle,  like  all  the  Greek  thinkers,  reco^izes  but  one 
doctrine  of  the  State,  under  which  ethics,  politico  proper,  and 
economics  take  their  place  as  departments,  beanni^  to  each 
other  a  very  close  relation,  and  having,  indeed,  thesr  lines  of 
demarcation  from  each  other  not  very  distinctly  marked. 
When  wealth  comes  under  consideration,  it  is  studied  not  as 
an  end  in  itself,  but  with  a  view  to  the  higher  elements  and 
ultimate  aims  of  the  collective  life. 

The  origin  of  society  he  traces  not  to  economic  necessities, 
but  to  natural  social  impulses  in  the  human  constitution.  lie 
opposes  the  suppression  of  personal  freedom  and  initiati%'c. 
and  the  excessive  subordination  of  the  indi\adua)  to  the  State, 
and  rejects  the  community  of  property  and  wives  proposed 
by  Plato  for  his  governing  class.  The  principle  of  private 
property  he  regards  as  deeply  rooted  in  man.  and  the  evils 
which  are  alleged  to  result  from  the  correspond ing  social 
ordinance  he  thinks  ought  really  to  be  attributed  either  to 
the  imi>erfectJons  of  our  nature  or  to  the  vices  of  other  public 
institutions.  Community  of  goods  must,  in  his  view,  tend 
to  neglect  of  the  comjnon  interest  and  to  the  disturbance  of 
sodal  harroony. 

Of  the  several  classes  which  provide  for  the  difTerent  wants 
of  the  society,  those  who  arc  occupied  directly  with  its  material 
needs — the  snimediate  cultivators  of  the  soil,  the  mechanics 
and  artiticers— are  excluded  from  any  share  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  State,  as  being  without  the  necessary  leisure  and 
cidtivation,  and  apt  to  be  debased  by  the  nature  of  their 
occupations.  In  a  celebrated  passage  he  propounds  a  theory 
of  slavery,  in  wliich  it  is  based  on  the  universality  of  the 
relation  between  comnciand  and  obedience,  and  on  the  natural 
division  by  which  the  ruling  is  marked  off  from  the  subject 
race.  He  regards  the  slave  as  ha^ang  no  independent  will, 
but  as  an  "animated  tool"  in  the  hands  of  his  master;  and  in 
his  subjection  to  such  control,  if  only  it  be  intelligent.  Aristotle 
holds  that  the  true  well-being  of  the  inferior  as  well  as  of  the 
superior  is  to  be  found.  This  view,  so  shocking  to  our  modem 
sentiment,  is  of  course  not  personal  to  Aristotle;  it  is  simply 
the  theoretic  presentation  of  the  facts  of  Greek  life,  in  which 
the  existence  of  a  body  of  dtiKens  pursuing  the  higher  culture 
Mad  dai<^t4>d  to  the  tasl»  of  war  and  government  was  founded 


on  the  systematic  degradation  of  a  wronged  and  despised 
class,  excluded  from  all  the  higher  offices  of  human  beings, 
and  sacrificed  to  the  nmaintenance  of  a  special  type  of  society. 
Like  the  other  Greek  social  philosophers.  Aristotle  recom- 
mends to  the  care  of  governments  the  preser^'ation  of  a  due 
proportion  between  the  extent  of  the  civic  territory  and  its 
population,  and  relics  on  antenuptial  continence,  late  mar- 
riages, and  the  prevention  or  destruction  of  births  for  the 
due  limitation  of  the  number  of  citisens,  the  insufficiency  of 
the  latter  being  dangerou.s  to  the  independence  and  its  super- 
abundance to  the  tranquillity  and  good  order  of  the  Stat«, 

Aristotle's  economic  and  social  ideas  are  found 
almost  exclusively  in  his  "Politics/'  The  fol- 
lowing quotations  give  some  of  the  salient  points: 

It  ia  evident  that  the  State  is  a  creation  of  nature,  and  that 
man  is  by  nature  a  political  animal.  The  State  is,  by  nature, 
clearly  prior  to  the  individual  and  to  the  family,  since  the 
whole  is  of  necessity  prior  to  the  part.  .  .  ,  The  proof  that 
the  State  is  a  creation  of  nature,  and  prior  to  the  individual, 
is  that  the  individual,  when  isolated,  is  not  self- sufficing;  and, 
therefore,  he  is  like  a  part  in  relation  to  the  whole.  But  he 
who  is  unable  to  live  in  society,  or  who  has  no  need,  because 
he  is  sufficient  for  himself,  must  be  either  a  beast  or  a  god. 
He  is  no  part  of  the  State.  A  social  instinct  is  implanted  in 
all  men  by  nature,  and  yet  he  who  first  founded  the  State  waa 
the  greatest  of  all  b«nef actors  ("Politics."  i.,  a). 

There  are  many  difficulties  in  the  cominunity  of  wooiien, 
and  the  principle  on  which  Socrates  rests  the  necessity  of  such 
an  institution  does  not  apptear  to  be  established  by  nis  argu- 
ments {ii.,  i). 

Property  should  be  in  a  certain  sense  common,  but  is  as 
a  general  rule  private;  for  when  every  one  has  a  distinct  in- 
terest, men  will  not  complain  of  one  another,  and  they  will 
mAke  more  proi^ss  because  every  one  will  be  attending  to  his 
own  business  (is,,  5), 

The  beginning  of  the  reform  is  not  so  much  to  equalise 
property,  but  to  train  the  noblest  sort  of  natures  not  to  desire 
more,  and  to  prevent  the  lower  from  getting  more;  that  is 
to  say.  they  must  be  kept  down  but  not  ill-treated  (ii.,  7), 

ARMSTRONG,  SAMUEL  CHAPMAH:  General, 

philanthropist,  educator;  bom  in  Hawaii  in  1839; 
son  of  an  American  missionary;  educated  in 
Hawaii  and  at  Williams  College*  WiUiamstown, 
Mass,  In  1862  he  joined  the  army  and  served 
through  the  war,  afterward  accepting  a  position 
in  the  Freedman's  Bureau,  He  enlisted  the 
American  Missionary  Association  in  the  cause  of 
negro  education,  and  founded  the  Hampton 
Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute  (1S68),  at 
Hampton,  Va.,  devoting  the  remainder  of  his 
life  to  this  undertaking.     He  died  in  1893* 

ART  ABD  SOCIAL  REFORM:  Art  meant 
originally  skill  in  fitting.  The  artist  was  simply 
the  skilled  workman,  and  not  dilTerent  from  the 
artizan.  He  was  the  man  who  could  make  good 
houses  to  hve  in,  and  particularly  good  houses  in 
which  to  enshrine  the  public^s  ideals,  good  tem- 
ples, baths,  etc.  He  was  one  who  cotild  make 
good  furnishings  for  the  houses — good  chairs, 
good  vases,  good  mosaics,  good  statues  and  pic- 
tures of  the  gods.  Art  w^as  thus  developed  as 
soon  as  and  to  the  extent  to  which  the  community 
was  lifted  above  absolute  want  and  the  struggle 
for  mere  physical  existence — i.  e..  as  soon  as 
people  had  opportunity  to  think  of  the  quality  as 
well  as  the  quantity  of  its  work.  Hence  the  great 
art  periods  of  a  nation  have  been  either  when  the 
nation  w^as  rich  and  prosperous  (e.  g.,  the  age  of 
Phidias  in  Athens,  Tne  Renaissance  in  Italy  and 
France,  the  age  of  Merry  England),  or  when  the 
people  were  at  least  enjoying  the  fruits  of  victory 
or  of  success  in  any  hne'(e.  g.,  periods  of  Gothic 
art).  If,  however /a  nation  l^omes  wealthy,  not 
by  conouest  or  slow  growth,  but  by  producing 
commoaities  and  selling  them,  it  is  evident  that 
the  nation  will  not  produce  a  great  art,  because 
it  %vill  be  compelled  to  think  more  of  the  quantity 
than  the  quality  of  its  work;  or,  if  it  think  of 
quality^  it  will  think  mainly  of  commodities  as 
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fitted  to  sell.  The  rich  nations  of  to-dajr  being 
commercial  nations,  we  need  not  be  siuprized  to 
hear  artists  complaining  of  the  real  dearth  of  art, 
ailtho  we  have  in  England  and  America  phenom- 
ena wealth.  It  is  evident,  from  this  considera- 
tion alone,  how  social  conditions  can  affect  art. 
We  shall  in  a  moment  see  how  art  can  affect  social 
conditions.  For  the  moment,  however,  we  must 
notice  another  point.  If  art  be  the  production  of 
commodities  worthily  expressing  a  nation's  as- 
pirations— public  buildings,  statues,  and  pictures 
of  its  gods,  its  heroes,  its  ideals  of  beauty  and  of 
power — it  will  follow  that  it  will  attain  to  high 
development  where  hand-work  is  largely  prac- 
tised, since  this  allows  the  expression  of  ideals; 
and  conversely  it  will  attain  meager  development 
where  machine- work  prevails,  since  this  does  not 
allow  of  much  expression  of  ideals.  Here,  too, 
remembering  that  the  present  age  is  characterized 
by  machine  production,  we  see  a  very  potent 
cause  for  the  present  dearth  of  art. 

Once  again,  when  a  community  becomes 
divided  into  two  classes,  one  having  leisure  and 
wealth  and  not  producing  commodities,  the  other 
class  poor  and  doinp;  the  productive  work,  a  de- 
sire for  art  will  spring  up  amid  the  leisure  class 
and  not  in  the  other.  But  since  the  leisure  class 
does  not  itself  produce,  the  desire  will  not  create 
art,  but  a  dilettante,  artificial,  tm- 
natiu-al  desire  for  art;  while  the  pro- 
ducing class,  not  having  leisure,  and 
being  compelled  to  think  mainly  how 
to  get  a  bare  existence,  will  not  be 
able  to  produce  art;  especially  when 
the  nation's  production  is  mainly  carried  on  by 
machinery.  In  such  a  community  the  artist  will 
come  to  be  considered  very  different  from  the 
artizan.  The  artist  will  usually  become  an 
affected  idler  and  the  artizan  an  unartistic 
**hand."  It  is  only  too  evident  that  this  is  the 
state  of  affairs  to-day.  Such  are  but  some  of  the 
wsiys  in  which  social  conditions  affect  art. 

Let  us  now  see  some  of  the  ways  in  which  art 
affects  social  conditions.  Art  we  have  seen  to 
be  the  producing  of  good  work.  Now,  when  a 
community  thinks  a  great  deal  of  producing  good 
work — ^good  houses  and  fvimishings  for  houses, 
worthy  temples,  public  buildings,  baths,  etc. — 
it  follows  inevitably  that  the  people  do  not  think 
so  much  of  merely  producing  commodities  to  sell. 
As  a  people  primarily  commercial  cannot  be  pri- 
marily artistic,  so  a  people  primarily  artistic  can- 
not be  primarily  commercial.  It  raises  a  different 
ideal.  The  ideal  of  good  work  operates  in  various 
ways.  It  produces  a  demand  for  leisure  in  which 
to  do  the  work.  An  artistic  nation  will  never 
live  in  a  hurry.  It  will  seek  freedom  in  which  to 
work.  It  will  not  endure  great  factories  and 
machine-made  work.  It  is  a  fact  that  almost  all 
the  great  artists  and  poets  and  idealists  to-day 
are  among  the  bitterest  foes  of  the  commercialism 
and  mammonism  of  the  present  time,  and  are,  for 
the  same  reason,  among  the  most  earnest  workers 
for  social  reform.  A  high  and  imcommercial 
social  development  develops  art,  and  the  art  de- 
mands and  calls  for  social  reform,  thus  produ- 
cing action  and  reaction.  Thus,  great  artists 
like  William  Morris  and  critics  like  John  Rus- 
kin  are  never  weary  of  condemning  the  shoddy 
work  and  conmiercialism  and  baseness  and  ugli- 
ness which  characterize  so  much  of  modem  life. 
Nor  are  they  ever  weary  of  comparing  it,  to  the 
damage  of  the  present,  with  the  beautiful  work  of 
ages  when  commerce  was  not  a  god,  and  when 
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machines  had  not  crowded  people  into  slums,  nor 
prevented  expression  entering  into  the  work  of 
the  producer.  A  somewhat  smaller  number  of 
artists,  poets,  and  idealists,  and  especially  the 
greatest  among  them,  are  equally  ready  to  woi;Jc 
not  for  "the  good  old  times,"  but  to  bring  in  the 
better  new  times,  when  machines  shall  not  be 
abandoned,  but  when  brotherhood  shall  rule  in 
society,  making  all  classes  workers,  but  giving  to 
all  classes  immimity  from  the  mere  struggle  for 
bare  existence.  They  long  for  the  day  when  all 
men  shall  have  time  to  think  of  producing  good 
work,  using  machinery  indeed,  but  using  it  mainly 
in  producing  materials  to  be  worked  upon  ana 
made  beautiful  by  the  free  hand  expressive  of  the 
free  creative  soul. 

Particularly  have  William  Morris  and  Walter 
Crane,  two  English  artists  of  genius,  thought 
deeply  and  written  suggestively  on  the  relation 
of  art  to  social  reform.  Morris's  life  was  revo- 
lutionized by  his  sense  of  the  importance  of  this 
relation.  Until  the  age  of  fifty  he  lived,  as  many 
artists  live,  in  aristocratic  seclusion,  absorbed  in 
poetry  and  the  decorative  arts.  In 
his  "Earthly  Paradise"  he  confest 
that  he  was  but  "the  idle  singer  of 
an  empty  day."  And  then,  at  an 
age  when  most  men  would  consider 
their  work  done,  he  was  impelled  to  study  social 

Problems,  and  became  an  ardent  Socialist,  writing 
ocialist  articles,  tracts,  and  poems,  lecturing  in 
the  open  air  in  London's  parks,  and  serving  on 
Socialist  committees.  In  a  lecture  on  "Art  and 
Socialism,"  he  has  given  us,  in  these  pregnant 
words,  his  social-artistic  creed: 

I  put  forward  a  claim  on  behalf  of  labor  enslaved  by  com- 
merce, which  I  know  no  thinking  man  can  deny  is  reasonable, 
but  which  if  acted  on  would  defeat  commerce;  that  is.  would 
put  association  in  the  stead  of  individualist  anarchy. 

I  have  looked  at  this  claim  by  the  light  of  history  and  my 
own  conscience,  and  it  seems  to  me  so  looked  at  to  be  a  most 
just  claim,  and  that  resistance  to  it  means  nothing  short  of  a 
denial  of  the  hope  of  civilization. 

This  then  is  the  claim: 

It  is  right  and  necessary  that  all  men  should  have  work  to  do 
which  shall  be  worth  doing,  and  be  of  itself  pleasant  to  do;  and 
which  should  be  done  under  such  conditions  as  would  make  it 
neither  overwearisome  nor  overanxious. 

Turn  that  claim  about  as  I  may,  think  of  it  as  long  as  I  can, 
I  cannot  find  that  it  is  an  exorbitant  claim;  yet  I  say  if  society 
would  or  could  admit  it,  the  face  of  the  world  would  be 
changed;  discontent  and  strife  and  dishonesty  would  be  ended. 
To  feel  that  we  were  doing  work  useful  to  others  and  pleasant 
to  ourselves,  and  that  such  work  and  its  due  reward  could' 
not  fail  usi  What  serious  harm  could  happen  to  us  then? 
And  the  price  to  be  paid  for  so  making  the  world  happy  is 
revolution. 

When  Morris  died,  his  mantle  fell  on  Walter 
Crane  more  than  upon  any  other  single  man. 
Crane,  too,  is  an  active  Socialist.  Some  of  his 
best  cartoons  have  been  made  for  the  Socialist 
press,  and  he  is  a  familiar  figure  at  London  So- 
cialist gatherings.  In  an  essay  in  his  book, 
"The  Claims  of  Decorative  Art"  (1892),  he  writes 
as  follows  on  "The  Prospects  of  Art  Under  So- 
cialism": 

Socialism  presents  a  new  ideal  to  humanity.  It  is  a  re- 
ligion and  a  moral  code,  as  well  as  an  economic  system.  Its 
true  realization  wotild  mean  unity  of  public  sentiment  and 
the  sympathy  of  a  conmion  humanity  freed  from  the  domina- 
tion of  class  and  the  grinding  conditions  of  commercial  com- 
petition. Such  an  atmosphere  could  not  but  be  favorable 
to  art  in  the  highest  degree. 

Not  only  would  the  common  property  in  the  beauty  of 
nature  not  be  allowed  to  be  disfigured  for  the  purposes  of 
private  gain,  but  with  leisure  and  security  of  living  it  would 
not  be  a  question,  as  it  is  now  so  often,  with  the  artist  or  crafts- 
man, hindered,  in  pursuing  his  higher  aims,  and  in  seeking 
perfection  in  his  craft,  by  the  cramping  consideration  that  it 
will  not  pay. 

And  what  is  true  of  art  work  is.  after  all.  true  of  all  work. 
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A  profit-grinding  system  must  of  necessity  be  agaiast  the  best 
in  aJl  ways. 

Greater  simplicity  and  dignity  of  life,  too.  which  would 
naturally  result  from  a  juster  distribution  of  wealth,  would 
have  its  effect  on  both  art  and  architecture,  and  would  find 
expression  in  simpler  and  sincerer  forms  of  construe  lion  and 
ornament. 

If  we  imagine  a  truly  socialized  community — a  state  of 
eqiml  condition  (not  necessarily  of  mental  capacity  or  other 
quality)  wherein  every  able-bodied  member  served  the 
community  according  to  his  capacity,  it  might  necessitate  a 
portion  of  time  (determined  by  the  numbers  of  the  community 
and  their  necessities)  being  spent  in  some  form  of  manual 
labor.  This  in  itself  would  be  an  advantage  and  physical 
benefit  to  each  individual;  nor  so  Ion/?:  as  enough  leisure 
was  secured  would  mental  capacity  be  hkely  to  suffer,  in  its 
true  sense,  or  the  art  inslinct  or  capacity  ejther^-on  the 
contrary.  There  is  nothing,  after  allt  lilce  close  intimacy  with 
nature  and  fact  to  strengthen  the  character  all  round,  and 
clear  the  mental  vision  of  morbid  states;  and  as  for  art,  like 
the  wrestler,  it  alwayt;  gains  new  vigor  every  time  it  touches 
the  ground — the  ground  of  common  nature  and  common 
life,  ,  .  , 

The  type  of  artist— supposing  artists  existed  as  a  class  or 
order  in  a  socialistic  community — most  Hkely  to  be  fostered 
would.  I  think,  be  probably  such  as  that  represented  by 
the  master  craftsmen  of  the  Middle  Ages,  such  as  Albert 
Durcr  or  Holbein,  for  instance — men  capable  of  design  in  all 
kinds  of  materials,  who  could  design  a  building,  make  the 
pattern  of  a  jewel  or  a  gown,  draw  a  title-page  or  paint  a 
portrait.  What  may  be  called,  in  short,  the  all-round  artist 
would  be  likely  to  be  more  in  demand  than  the  specialist 
more  or  less  fostered  under  present  conditions. 

The  essence  of  art  is  harmony  and  unity.  Before  we  <^n 
hope  to  get  harmionious  art  and  thought^  therefore,  we  must 
realiKe  harmony  and  unity  in  life. 

William  Morris  and  Walter  Crane  are,  however, 
but  the  two  most  prominent  representatives  of 
artistic  tendencies  that  are  worldwide.  Before 
their  time,  and  \^ithout  their  definite  Socialist 
tendencies,  lean  Francois  Millet  had  stirred  the 
heart  of  all  mankind  with  his  delineations  of 
French  peasants — dull  victims  of 
^       .  age-long  oppression.     And  since  Mor- 

wSia^*     ris  and  Crane  began  their  work,  Con- 
Bnrne  Jo£l«a    stantin   Meunier,  the  Belgian  sculp- 
LDien^       ^^^'  ^^^^  stamped  on  the  imagination 
"^  of   his   age   the   somber   and    tragic 

figures  of  mine-  and  factory- workers* 
Two  other  of  the  great  English  artists  of  the  past 
generation,    George    Frederick    Watts    and    Sir 
Edward  Bume-Jones,  felt  at  least  something  of 
the  social  tragedy  of  our  time,  and  prefigured  it 
in  their  art.     All  over  the  Continent  of  Europe, 
yoimger  artists  are  now  working  along  socialistic 
lines.     The    most   talented,    perhaps,   of    these 
vounger  men  is  E.  M.  Lilien,  of  Berlin,  a  Jewish 
black-and-white  artist,  who  has  illustrated  Rosen- 
feld's  ** Songs  of  the  Ghetto  "  with  haunting  power, 
simplicity,  and  pathos.    The  Wahre  Jacob  of  Stutt- 
gart, and  the  socialistic  papers  of  Italy  and  France 
often  bear  striking  witness  to  the   influence  of 
humanist  ideals  on  the  new  generation  of  artists. 
The  impress  of  the  social  spirit  on  the  broader 
art,  which  includes  not  merely  pictures,  but  also 
poetry,   music,   the  drama,  and  literature,  is  a 
challenging  portent  in  our  age.     Shelley's  ethereal 
song  was  colored  by  a  spirit  of  intense  social  revolt. 
Richard  Wagner,  the  greatest  figure  in  modem 
music,  was  in  his  earlier  life  a  rebel  and  a  revolu- 
tionist,   and    has    written    volumi- 
Ti*      ^       nously  of  his  subversive  social  ideals. 
P*SSV       ^^^^^^  ^^scn,  the  greatest  figure  in 
Drama.      ^^^  modem  drama. remained  through- 
out  his  life  an   imsparing  critic  of 
modem  society*     Victor  Hugo's  *  *  Les 
Miserables,"  probably  the  greatest  novel  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  is  a  poignant  revelation  of 
that  nether  world'  which  is  not  far  from  us  all. 
Sudermann  and  Hauptmann,  the  leading  German 
dram>atists  of  to-day,  Maeterlinck,  the   Belgian 
poet  and  playwright,  G*  Bernard  Shaw,  the  Eng- 


lish satirical  dramatist,  Tolstoy,  the  Russian 
novelist,  and  Maxim  Gorky,  this  latest  and  men- 
acing figure  who  comes  to  us  '^out  of  the  depths" 
—are  all  preoccupied  with  social  problems. 

Here  in  America  the  ideal  of  a  new  society  has 
fired  the  souls  of  our  most  important  writers. 
Whitman's  **  Leaves  of  Grass"  has  become  the 
Scripture  of  the  democratic  movement  in  its 
lar|[est  sense.  The  dean  of  American  novelists. 
William  Dean  Ho  wells,  has  known  the  Itu^  of  the 
social  ideal,  and  at  one  time  it  looked  as  if  he, 
like  his  friend  Edward  Bellamy,  might  abandon 
literature  for  socialism.  Edwin  Mark  ham  leapt 
into  fame  with  a  poem  that  voiced  the  bitter  cry 
of  *'The  Man  with  the  Hoe."  Jack  London,  the 
most  brilliant  of  our  younger  men  of  letters,  is  a 
militant  Socialist:  and  Upton  Sinclair's  ''The 
Jungle,"  a  Socialist  novel  dealing  with  the  horrors 
of  the  Chicago  slatighterhotises,  has  done  for 
wage  slavery  something  of  what  Harriet  Beecher 
Stowe's  '* Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  did  for  chattel 
slavery. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  why  the  social 

?roblems  of  our  day  grip  the  heart  of  the  artist, 
n  the  deepest  sense,  the  social  instinct  and  the 
artistic  instinct  are  one.  The  instinct  that  drives 
men  on  to  the  achievement  and  realization  of 
perfect  social  forms  is  the  same  as  that  which 
impels  the  artist  to  express  himself  in  poenvs, 
statues,  and  paintings.  The  true  reformer  is  a 
social  artist  molding  the  rough  materials  out  of 
which  shall  come  a  new  and  radiant  world.  In 
the  degree  that  he  fulfils  his  mission,  he  becomes 
truly  godUke,  creating  and  shaping^the  universe 
anew.  Leonard  D.  Abbott, 

Rbpbrbnces:  Walter  Cmtic,  Why  Si>cialism  Apfieals  t4>  Ar- 
iisls  (in  Atianiic  Monthly,  vol.  xlix,,  p.  jicjan.,  iSqs); 
idevn.  Modern  Lift  and  tfm  Artistic  Sinse  (in  Co5»u>poiitan^ 
vol,  3tiii..  p.  15a,  June,  iHga);  uirm.  Art  and  Commtrcial- 
ism;  idem.  Art  and  Industry;  idem.  Art  and  Labor;  idem^ 
Art  and  Social  Democracy  (in  his  Tht  Claims  of  Dea>raiiw 
Art,  London  and  Boston,  1S03);  T.  C.  Horstall,  Art  in 
Large  Towns;  idem,  The  Work  of  the  Manchester  Art  Muswum 
(Mwichester,  1891):  Henry  Edward  Krehbiel,  Studies  in 
Mtf  Wagnerian  Drama  (New  York,  1891);  William  Morris, 
The  Atms  of  Art  (in  his  Signs  of  Change,  London.  1S8S); 
idem,  in  William  Morris:  Poet,  Artist,  Socialist  (ed.  by  P.  W. 
Lee,  New  York.  i8gi);  idtm.  Hopes  and  Fears  for  Art 
(London  and  Boston,  1S83);  almost  all  the  works  of  John 
RrsKiN,  especially  A  Joy  Forever,  or  The  Political  Economy 
of  Art;  (jcorge  Bernard  Shaw,  The  Quintessence  of  Ibsenism 
(London,  iH^i);  Ellen  Gates  Starr.  Art  and  Labor,  in  Hull 
HotAse  Maps  and  Papers  (New  York.  i8gs);  Edward  Car- 
penter, Angels'  Wings ^  a  Series  of  Essays  on  Art  and  Its 
Relation  to  Life  (London.  189S);  Henry  Demareat  Lloyd, 
Man  the  Social  Creator  (New  York,  ipo6).  See  Ibskn; 
Morris;  Rusrik;  Socialism. 

ARTHtTR,  PETER  M,:  Late  head  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers  in  the 
United  States;  born  in  Scotland,  1836;  came  to 
America  when  ten  years  old.  He  was  employed 
in  an  engine-house  in  various  capacities,  until  at 
length  he  became  an  engineer.  Early  interested 
in  the  organization  of  his  craft,  he  was  in  1874 
elected  to  its  highest  office,  being  reelected  an- 
nually tmtil  his  death.  Under  him  the  Brother- 
hood became  one  of  the  most  powerful  altho  most 
conservative  trade-unions  in  the  country,  num- 
bering some  30,000  men.  He  was  much  criti- 
cized by  many  in  the  labor  movement  for  not 
being  more  wflUng  to  combine  with  other  labor 
organizations.  Arthur  regarded  himself  as  the 
head  of  a  business  corporation  formed  to  sub- 
serve the  interests  of  its  members:  and  he  felt 
that,  however  he  or  anyone  else  might  personally 
look  upon  any  matter,  his  plain  duty  was  to 
serve  only  those  who  had  placed  him  at  the 
head  of  their  organization.     He  died  in  1903, 
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ASSOCIATED  CHARITIES:  See  Charity  Or- 
ganization .- 

ASYLUMS:  See  Deaf  and  Blind  Asylums. 

ATELIERS  NATIONAUX:  National  work- 
shops; a  term  tised  in  France  for  the  workshops 
estabUshed  by  the  Provisional  Government  of 
France  in  the  Revolution  of  1848,  to  give  work  to 
the  tmemployed. 

The  Provisional  Government  had  scarcely  been 
established  (in  February,  1 848) ,  when  a  committee 
of  Socialists  demanded  of  it  the  recognition  of 
the  right  to  work.  Louis  Blanc  and  one  or  two 
others  were  the  only  real  Socialists  in  the  govern- 
ment, and  the  demand  of  the  men  was  only  re- 
luctantly conceded,  for  political  reasons.  Louis 
Blanc  sa3rs  distinctly  that  the  government  nom- 
inally yielded,  but  appointed  a  committee  secretly 
instructed  to  make  the  experiment  fail,  and  the 
most  cursory  examination  of  the  evidence  shows 
that  it  is  impossible  to  judge  correctly  of  the 
ateliers  nationaux  on  the  supposition  that  they 
were  merely  a  bona  fide  effort  to  carrv  out  the 
decree  establishing  the  ** right  to  work.' 

Lotds  Blanc  advocated  the  formation  of  a  ministry  of  labor, 
but  this  was  negatived.     In  i^lace  of  it,  as  a  compromise, 
a  government  labor  commission,  under  the   presidency  of 
LcMois  Blanc,  was  established,  with  power  of  inquiry  and  con- 
sultation only.     Meanwhile,  the  carrying  out  of  the  decree 
by  the  establishment  of  national  workshops  was  confided  not 
to  this  commission  but  to  the  Minister  of  Public  Works,  M. 
Muie.     This  was  followed  ttie  next  day  by  a  decree  si>ecif ying 
various  public  works  to  be  started.     Besides  the  works  or- 
ganized oy  the  Minister  uf  Public  Works,  the  Minister  of  War 
opened   works  in   the  Champs  de   Mars.     All    went  well 
while  the  numbo*  of  the  imemployed  was  less  than  6,000,  but 
as  soon  as  that  number  was  exceeded  the  workmen  of  each 
arrondissemefU,  after  having  visited  all  the  open  works  in  suc- 
cession without  result,  returned  to  their  mairt's  offices  tired, 
starving,  and  discontented.     Louis  Blanc,  resigned  and  pub- 
licly denounced  the  scheme  as  not  being  conducted  in  good 
faith.     Each  maire*s  office  was  authorized  to 
pay  every  unemployed  workman  1.50  francs 
Iiffwia  BlaaO  P^  day  on  production  of  a  ticket  showing  that 
nMumnAM     there  was  no  vacancy  for  him  in  the  national 
iu    ■vik^     works.     The  fixed  sum  of  two  francs  was  paid 
th9  peHeme  to  any  workman  engaged  on  the  public  excava- 
tion works,  without  re^rd  to  his  age,  the 
work  done,  or  his  calUng.     The  workman, 
therefore,  made  the  following  simple  calculation.  "The  state 
gives  me  thirty  sous  for  doing  nothing;  it  pays  me  forty  sous 
when  I  work,  so  I  need  only  work  to  the  extent  of  ten  sous." 

As  the  numbers  claiming  work  or  relief  rapidly  increased, 
both  the  bureaus  and  the  tnaires'  offices  became  the  centers 
of  tumultuous  crowds.  Therefore.  Emile  Thomas,  a  chemist 
connected  with  the  EcoU  CtntraU,  was  commissioned  by  M. 
Marie  to  reorganise  the  works  on  a  complicated  and  absurd 
aemimilitary  plan.  When  Emile  Thomas  took  the  work  in 
hand,  the  ntmiber  of  unemployed  in  Paris  was  estimated  at 
from  13,000  to  14.000,  in  addition  to  4.000  or  5.000  already 
engaged  on  public  works.  This  number  continued  steadily 
to  mcrease  day  by  day,  without,  however,  any  corresponding 
expansion  of  the  public  works.  After  a  meeting  of  the  chief 
engineers,  who  were  unable  to  suggest  means  of  employing 
usefully  more  than  a  few  hundred  (rf  the  14.000  unemployed 
men.  it  was  resolved  to  undertake  a  series  of  works  in  the  plain 
of  Monceaux,  which,  if  serving  no  other  object,  would  at  least 
have  the  advantage  of  keeping  the  crowd  employed.  Already 
the  whole  scheme  was  costing  20,000  fr.  a  day,  and  measures 
were  contemplated  for  reducing  and  finally  extinguishing  the 
pay  to  the  idle. 

Political  feeling  between  the  Moderates  and  the  Extremists 
was  already  running  liigh  in  view  of  the  elections  which  were 
fixt  for  April.  The  strength  of  the  former  centered  in  the 
H6tel  de  Ville,  that  of  the  Socialists  in  the  Luxembourg. 
The  national  works  depended  politically  on  the  H6tel  de  Ville. 
Prom  this  time  it  becomes  progressively  more  difficult  to  treat 
the  works  as  a  ptarely  economic  experiment.  That  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  works  was  on  an  altogether  unnecessary 
scale  is  not  denied  even  by  the  director,  who,  however,  de- 
clared that  be  was  continually  under  the  necessity  of  finding 
places  for  crowds  of  applicants  sent  to  him  with  recommenda- 
tions which  be  could  not  resist.  Thus  a  large  number  of 
actors,  painters,  commercial  clerks,  and  others,  thrown  out  of 
work  by  the  crisis,  having  been  refused  tickets  for  admission 
to  the  works  as  not  wearing  the  workman's  blouse,  were  em- 
ployed by  the  director  as  pay  agents. 
The  Nftti^nul  Assembly  met  on  BCay  4th.    Louis  Bl^np  re- 


newed his  motion  for  a  minister  of  labor,  which  was  rejected 
On  the  15  th  the  Assembly  was  invaded  by  the  mob,  and 
from  that  time  the  antisocialist  tendency  of  the  government 
became  more  marked.  The  new  government  immediately 
determined  to  reduce  and  suppress  the  national  works,  which 
were  draining  the  treasury  and  demoralizing  the  people,  and 
which  were  suspected  of  being  centers  of  intrigue  on  the  part 
of  Louis  Bonaparte.  The  result  was  the  bloody  insurrection 
of  Jtme  33  d  and  following  days,  which  was  only  supprest  after 
thfee  days  of  street  fighting.  Soon  after  Louis  Napoleon  was 
elected  President  of  the  Republic.  The  gi^ntic  schemes  sub- 
sequently carried  out  under  the  Second  Empire  for  the  re- 
building of  large  parts  of  Paris  served  for  many  years  to  pro- 
vide employment  for  Paris  workmen,  and  while  they  lasted 
formed  an  effective  substitute  for  the  ill-fated  national  works. 

Rbfbrbncbs:  Histoire  des  AtelUrs  Nationaux,  by  ]£mile 
Thomas  (1848);  Histoire  de  la  Revolution  Franfaise,  by 
Louis  Blanc;  Histoiredela  Revolution  de  1848.  by  Lamartine; 
Le  Placement  des  Employes  {Office  du  Travail),  1892. 

ATHENS,  SOCIAL  POLITY  OF  CLASSIC :  Greek 

social  thought  centered  around  the  state,  and  the 
state  usually  meant  the  municipality,  or  the  city 
(hence,  political  economy,  the  economy  of  the 
city).  Of  this  policy  Athens  tmder  Pericles  was 
the  most  brilliant  example.  In  the  first  place,  it 
was,  with  the  exception  of  its  slave  basis^-ot  which 
we  shall  speak  later — to  a  large  extent  demo- 
cratic. Even  during  the  kingly  or  traditional 
period,  there  seems  to  have  been  recognition  of 
the  poptdar  power  in  the  brotherhoods  (^par/>(ai) 
and  clans  (yfinj),  believed  to  rest,  and  probably 
actually  resting,  on  consanguinity.  This  largely 
disappeared  under  the  Eupatrids,  but  was  more 
than  revived  by  Solon.  He  established  the  mhcAii- 
via,  or  assemblies  of  the  whole  people,  to  elect  the 
archons  and  cotmcilors;  to  judge  the  former  at 
the  annual  expiration  of  their  office ;  and  to  accept 
or  reject  all  the  laws  and  decrees  proposed  by  tne 
cotmcil.  (See  Referendum.)  Under  Clisthenes 
all  free  inhabitants  of  Attica  were  admitted  to 
citizenship.  This,  however,  is  the  least  interest- 
ing of  Athens'  sociological  features. 

Mr.  W.  D.  P.  Bliss,  in  The  Outlook  (Nov.  11, 
1905),  has  argued  that  socialism  was  virtually 
tried  in  Athens,  tmder  Pericles.  This  was  the 
exact  period  of  Athens'  greatest  glory  and  of  the 
production  of  individualities  so  |^eat  that  Francis 
Gal  ton,  of  the  highest  authority  in  anthropological 
science,  says:  **A  population  of  90,000  produced 
two  men,  Socrates  and  Phidias,  whom  the  whole 
population  of  Europe  has  never  equaled,  and  four- 
teen men  of  an  ability  of  which  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race  has  only  produced  in  2,000  years  five  equals." 
He  asserts  that  the  average  ability  of  the  Athe- 
nian race  was  about  as  much  above  that  of  the 
English  race  as  that  race  is  above  the  African 
negro.  J.  A.  Symonds  favorably  quotes  this,  and 
says  that  the  poptdation  of  classic  Athens,  taken 
as  a  whole,  was  perhaps  as  superior  to  ours  as 
our  race  is  to  that  of  the  Australian  savage. 
This  Mr.  Bliss  considers  mainly  due  to  Athens' 
socialism,  of  which  he  says,  in  substance: 

It  practically  asked  from  each  citizen  according  to  his 
ability,  and  gave  to  each  according  to  his  need.     This  was 
accomplished  in  the  main  by  two  institutions:  the  so-called 
"liturgies,"  securing  from  the  rich  gratifica- 
tion  for  the  less  fortunate,  and  above  all  by 
BoOwllim     the  "dicasticon,"  or  daily  money  payment  for 
public  service,  given  to  practically  any  citizen 
who  wished  it.  and  in  quantity  sufficient  to 
enable  him  to  live  upon  it  in  respectability  and  ordinary 
comfort.     It  was  the  latter  institution  which  above  all  made 
Athens  socialistic.     It  was  introduced  by  Pericles,  as  we 
may  clearly  learn,    among   other    sources,    from  Aristotle 
("Politics, "  ii.,  la)  and  Plato  ("Gorgias,"  575).    We  will  con- 
sider the  latter  first. 

The  dicasticon  was  the  daily  money  payment,  first  of  one 
obol  and  later  of  three,  to  any  Athenian  citizen  who  did  duty 
as  a  dicast  or  juror  in  the  multitudinous  courts  of  Athens. 
One  obol  is  tmee  cents — seemingly  a  small  affair,  and  yet, 
measwed  by  Athenian  prices,  sufficient  tq  isu^t^XJ^  \&^  \!dk 
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respectabiHtyand  comfortt  and  paid  sufficiently  frequently  to 
form,  Mahalty  tells  us  f  Old  Greek  Life."  p,  63^  *'an  income 
on  which  moat  of  the  poorer  citixcns  lived/'  Professor  Boeckh, 
in  his  "Public  Economy  of  Athens/'  estimaUts  that  prices  in 
Athens,  under  Pericles,  were  at  least  ten  times  lower  than  in 
modern  times.  He  who  received  three  obols  a  day  therefore 
received  the  equivalent  of  ninety  cents  to-day.  He  probably 
received  va.5tly  more  compared  with  modern  city  prices.  It 
has  been  calculated  that  6,000  persons  received  the  dlcasticon 
each  day,  supporting  perhaps  ^^0,000  persons  (including  wives 
and  children),  or  about  one  third  of  the  free  population.  And 
this  payment  was  only  the  principal  one  of  several  similar 
payments.  It  was  for  ser\nc&  in  the  courts;  but  for  attend- 
ance at  the  ffcclesia,  or  popular  assembly,  to  which  also  any 
Athenian  citisen  could  go,  there  was  another  payment,  an 
tcclesiasticcn,  varying  at  different  times  from  one  to  nine 
obols.  Moreover,  the  city  saw  to  it  that  her  poorest  citizen 
could  enjoy  the  drama  and  the  religious  festivities,  both  of 
which  were  con-sidercd  municipal  functions  which  it  was  im- 
portant that  every  citixcn  should  attenrL  Therefore  the 
poorest  citirens  were  paid  a  thcoricon  of  two  obols  for  the 
drama,  besides  various  payments  for  the  diiTerent  religious 
festivities.  It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  the  greatest 
Athenians  lived  in  the  simplest  way.  Therefore,  those  who 
were  paid  their  three  ob^ls  a  day  could  not  only  live,  but  live 
as  did  the  best.  And  all  this  was  the  restJt  of  its  socialistic 
government.  The  state  was  omnipresent.  It  conducted  and 
maintained  the  religious  rites  of  the  city,  the  Panathenaic 
and  other  ftativals.  It  built  and  cared  for  the  temples,  baths, 
gymnasia,  stoa,  theaters,  and  market- places.  It  cared  for  the 
arts.  The  Parthenon  and  the  Acropolis  were  the  creation  of 
state  artists.  The  state  entered  into  trade.  It  owned  and 
operated  mines  in  Thrace  and  Attica.  The  silver  Laurium 
mines  constituted  the  first  Attic  treasury.  The  revenues  of 
the  state  were  mainly  derived,  not  from  citizen- paid  taxes, 
but  from  woods,  pastures,  lands,  houses,  and  mines,  all 
owm;d  and  operated  by  the  state*  The  state  largely  watched 
over  and  guidL-d  the  colonial  system,  which  was  almost  the 
ruling  feature  of  Athenian  financial  life.  The  state  built  the 
wharves  and  warehouses  of  the  Peinrus;  it  controlled  the 
weights  and  measures;  it  examined  balances  and  minted  coin. 
It  entered  into  distribution,  proipiding  food  at  cheap  price  in 
time  of  want;  and  it  regulated  the  price  of  corn. 

The  result  of  all  this  was  the  high  development  of  the  in- 
dividual. The  Athenian  was  delivered  from  the  necessity  to 
"hustle"  for  a  livelihood.  Any  Athenian  who  wished  it  was 
allowed  to  devote  his  life  to  money-making.  Some  did,  and 
accumulated  wealth.  But  such  were  few,  and  those  few  were 
compelled  to  8t>end  their  money  for  the  public  good.  The 
vast  number  of  Athenians  preferred,  and  were  encouraged  to 
prefer,  higher  things.  Commerce  and  tmde  were  generally 
jeft  to  slaves.  Athens'  "Four  Flundred*'  were  devotees  of 
ait  and  philoaophy.  The  state  believed  in  competition,  but 
in  the  higher  life,  not  in  the  market*  The  iilurgi^  of  the 
wealthy  were  used  to  institute  prise  games  or  art  contests. 
Athens'  great  dramas  were  prixe  plays.  In  economics  she 
practised  socialism,  and  so  freed  men  for  the  higher  life, 

Athens  fell  because  she  was  not  moraL     Her 
socialism,  we  have  said,  was  selfish.     Her  public 
men  were  often  corrupt;  her  family  life  was  im- 
pure,    Greece,  too,  was  not  socialistic.     She  was 
at  best  but  a  loose  federation  of  competing  re- 
publics.    She  fell  before  a  united  Macedon,  even 
as  Mace  don  fell  before  the  larger  unity  of  the 
Roman   Empire.     Her  slavery,  too, 
Blaverv      ^^^T-gely  undermined  her.     The  num- 
^      ber  of  these  slaves  cannot  be  deter- 
mined   with    any   certainty.      They 
were  scarcely  regarded  as  men,  but  as  the  tools  or 
machinery  of  the   day.     Yet  they   had   rights. 
Professor  Ingram,  writing  in  the  ^'Encyclopsedia 
Britanoica/*  in  the  article  on  '*  Slavery,"  says: 

The  condition  of  slaves  at  Athens  was  not  in  general  a 
vrretched  one,  Demosthenes  ("In  Mid..*'  p,  sjo)  says  that, 
if  the  barbarians  from  whom  the  slaves  were  bought  w^'re  in- 
formed of  the  mild  treatment  they  received,  they  would  en- 
tertain a  great  esteem  for  the  Athenians.  Plautus  in  more 
than  one  place  thinks  it  necessary  to  explain  to  the  spectators 
of  his  plays  that  slaves  at  Athens  enjoyed  such  privileges, 
and  even  Uccnse.  as  must  be  surprizmg  to  a  Roman  audience. 
The  slave  was  introduced  with  certain  customary  rites  into 
his  position  in  the  family;  he  was  in  practise,  tho  not  by  law, 
l>ermitied  to  accumulate  a  private  fund  of  his  own:  his  mar- 
riage was  also  reco^nired  by  custom;  tho  in  general  excluded 
from  sacred  ceremonies  and  public  sacrifices,  slaves  were 
admissible  to  religious  associations  of  a  private  kind:  there 
were  some  jjopular  festivals  in  which  they  were  allowed  to 
participate;  they  had  even  special  ones  for  themseK'es  both 
at  Athens  and  in  other  Greek  centers.  Their  remains  were 
tieposited  in  the  family  tomb  of  their  master,  who  sometimes 
enfctcd mooumcQis  in  testimony  of  his  aflection  and  regret. 


Thus  Athens  may  be  looked  at  from  the  stand- 
point of  social  science  in  at  least  two  opposite 
ways.  Looking  at  its  free  population,  it  may  be 
considered  a  socialistic  city,  and  the  Socialists 
may  use  it  as  an  illustration  of  great  individuaU- 
ties  produced,  not  by  competition,  but  by  social- 
ism. Looking  at  its  large  slave  population  and 
the  despite  put  upon  manual  labor.  Athens  may 
be  considered  as  an  oligarchy,  intellectual,  bril- 
liant, but  resting  on  injustice  and  immorality. 

ATKINSON,  EDWARD:  American  economist: 
born  in  Brookline,  Mass.,  1827;  educated  princi- 
pally at  private  schools.  His  reputation  was  made 
by  the  numerous  pamphlets  and  papers  which  he 
contributed  to  current  literature  on  economic 
topics.  The  subjects  treated  embrace  such  gen- 
eral topics  as  banking,  competition,  cotton,  free 
trade,  mechanical  arts,  and  protection.  The  most 
important  of  his  addresses  are  *'  Banking,"  deliv- 
ered at  Saratoga  in  1880  before  the  American 
Bankers'  Association;  "Insufficiency  of  Economic 
Legislation,**  delivered  before  the  American 
Social  Science  Association ;  **  What  Makes  the  Rate 
of  Wages?"  before  the  British  Association  for  the 
Adv^anceinent  of  Science;  address  to  the  chiefs 
of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  at  their  con- 
vention in  Boston  in  1885;  vice-presidential 
address  on  '*The  Application  of  Science  to  the 
Production  and  Consumption  of  Food,"  before  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  in  1885.  Among  his  pamphlets  are  the 
following:  ** Labor  and  Capital,  Allies,  not  Ene- 
mies" (New  York,  1S80);  The  Railway  and  the 
Farmer"  (ib.,i88i);  '*The  Distribution  of  Prod- 
ucts "  (ib.  1885). 

In  1886  Atkinson  began  the  preparation  of  a 
series  of  monographs  on  economic  questions,  for 
periodical  publication.  Through  his  efforts  was 
established  the  Boston  Manufacturers'  Mutual 
Fire  Insurance  Company,  an  association  consist- 
ing of  a  number  of  manufacturers  who,  for  their 
mutual  protection,  adopted  rules  and  regulations 
for  the  economical  and  judicious  management  of 
their  plants.  Atkinson  invented  an  improved 
cooking  stove  called  the  "Aladdin  cooker.  *  He 
died  December,  1905. 

AUER,  IGNAZ :  German  Social  Democrat,  and 
member  of  the  Reichstag;  born  in  Dommelstadt, 
1846;  educated  in  the  public  schools;  a  saddle- 
maker  by  profession.  From  1874  to  1877  he  was 
secretary  of  the  Social  Democratic  Party  in  Ham- 
burg, and  from  1S77-78  editor  of  the  Berlifwr 
Frete  Presse,  and  later  of  the  Hamburger  Gerickts- 
zeiiung.  In  1877  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Reichstag  for  Auerbach,  and  was  reelected  in 
1880,  1884,  and  1890.  Address :  Kreuzberg- 
Btrasse,  30,  Berlin,  S.  W.»  Germany. 

AUSTIN.  JOHN:  English  writer  on  juris- 
prudence; bom  at  Greeting  Mill.  Suffolk,  England. 
1 790.  He  entered  the  army  at  the  age  of  sixteen, 
but  after  ^\e^  years  returned  to  London,  studied 
law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1818.  He 
was  an  intimate  friend  of  leremy  Bentham  and 
of  James  and  John  Stuart  Mill,  and  developed  an 
academic  rather  than  a  professional  career.  In 
1826  he  was  appointed  professor  of  jurisprudence 
in  the  University  of  London  but  had  to  resign  his 
chair  four  years  later  for  lack  of  students  who 
would  pay  class  fees.  Austin  was  a  member  of 
the  Criminal  Law  Commission  and  of  a  Maltese 
Commission,  bu*  *<-"">♦  ed  himself  mainly  to  his 
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writings,  best  known  for  their  clear  tho  abstract 
development  of  the  doctrine  of  sovereignty. 
His  "Province  of  Jurisprudence  Determined" 
was  published  in  1 83  2 ,  while  an  additional  volimie, 
under  the  title  "Lecttires  on  Jiuisprudence,"  was 
published  by  his  widow  (n^e  Sarah  Taylor),  in 
1866.     He  died  in  Surrey,  England,  1859. 

AUSTRALIA:  The  Australasian  colonies  com- 
prize the  continent  of  Australia,  the  adjacent 
island  of  Tasmania,  and  the  islands  of  New  ZesL- 
land.  On  Jan.  i,  1 901,  the  five  mainland  states 
and  Tasmania  became  the  commonwealth  of 
Australia,  New  Zealand  retaining  its  position  as  a 
separate  colony. 

I. — Statistics 

Arba  and  Population 


Statb 

Area  in  acres 

Area  in 
sq.  m. 

Popula- 
tion, X003 

New  South  Wales 

Victoria 

108.848,000 
56.345.760 
4a7.838.080 
578.361,600 
624.588,800 
16.778,000 

668,497 
903.690 

75.0*0 
936,3x5 

1.4x7.870 
1.205,513 
523.266 
389.727 
254.309 
174.233 

Queensland 

South  Australia 

Western  Australia 

Tasnunia 

Commonwealth  of  Aus- 
tralia  

1,902,660,340 
66,861.440 

2.972.906 
104.471 

3.964.918 

New  Zealand 

894,306 

Australasia 

1,969,53  x,68o 

3.077,377 

4.859,134 

Australasia,  including  the  native  races,  had  in 
1903  a  density  of  1.6 1  persons  per  square  mile — a 
rate  far  below  that  of  any  other  civilized  coimtry. 
From  the  earliest  years  of  settlement  there  was  a 
steady,  if  not  powerful,  stream  of  immigration; 
but  in  185 1,  memorable  for  the  finding  of  gold, 
the  current  was  swollen  by  many  thousands. 
Inunijration  was  long  aided  by  the  State.  Re- 
cently, however,  there  has  been  much  emigration, 
and  in  1902-3  emigration  exceeded  immigration. 

The  progress  of  the  chief  cities  has  been  re- 
markable, and  has  no  parallel  among  the  cities  of 
the  Old  World,  and  rarely  in  America.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  chief  cities  in  1903  was:  Sydney, 
New  South  Wales,  511,030;  Melbourne,  Victoria, 
501,460;  Adelaide,  South  Australia,  168,066; 
Brisbane,  Queensland,  124,463;  Wellington,  New 
Zealand,  53,082;  Perth.  West  Australia,  46,400; 
Hobart,  Tasmania,  34.682.  The  cities  are  well 
laid  out,  often  beautiful,  and  provided  with  muse- 
ums, art  galleries,  libraries,  etc.  All  the  capitals 
are  liberally  supplied  with  parks  and  recreation- 
grotmds.  In  Sydney  and  subiu-bs  there  are  parks, 
squares,  and  public  gardens  comprizing  an  area 
ot  4,598  acres,  includmg  745  acres  which  form  the 
Centennial  Park. 

Fully  95  per  cent  of  the  people  are  of  British 

origin.     In  1901,  the  aborigines  numbered  40,880 

full-blooded  and    7,368    half-castes. 

vital        ^^  ^^®  ^^^^^  ™*^®  population,  28.65 

a*lS!^^    V^  cent   are  married;   and  of  the 

BUUiUM  fejnale,  31.71.  The  birth-rate  in 
1903  was  25.16.  It  has  been  declin- 
ing for  some  years,  and  in  1903  a  royal  commis- 
sion investigated  the  causes  of  this  and  of  the  mor- 
tality of  infants.  It  was  found  that  there  had 
been  a  serious  diminution  of  fecundity  since  1889, 
due  chiefly  to  deliberate  prevention  of  concep- 
tion and  the  destruction  of  fetal  life,  and  to 
the  consequent  pathological  causes.  Illegitimate 
births  are  rather  numerous,  the  total  number  in 


the  whole  of  Australasia  during  1003  being  6,91a, 
equal  to  5.7  <  per  cent  of  the  total  oirths. 

The  death-rate  is  12.07,  much  below  that  of 
any  of  the  Etiropean  States,  and  is  steadily  de- 
clining. Every  year  sees  an  advance  in  the  san- 
itary condition  of  the  people  in  the  large  centers 
of  popxilation,  and  to  this  cause  may  be  ascribed 
the  greater  part  of  the  improvement.  As  to 
suicides,  the  experience  of  Australasia  agrees  with 
that  of  other  cotmtries,  namely,  that  the  tendency 
to  self-destruction  is  increasing. 

In  1903  the  marriage  rate  was  6.63  per  thou- 
sand. Tne  following  table  shows  the  ntunber  of 
decrees  of  dissolution  of  marriajgfe  and  judicial 
separation  granted  in  each  state  in  quinquennial 
periods  since  187 1,  so  far  as  it  has  been  possible 
to  procure  the  information.  Divorce  was  legal- 
ized in  New  South  Wales  in  1873,  and  the  figtwes 
of  that  state  for  1871-75  only  cover  the  two  years 
1874  and  1875. 
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New  South  Wales*.. 

Victoria , , . , 
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South  Australia. 
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During  the  five  years  ended  1895  the  marriage 
rate  fell-  considerably  in  Australasia.  It  was 
lower  in  every  state  than  dtuing  the  preceding 
quinquennial  period,  and  lower  everywnere  than 
Quring  the  five  years  1881-85;  but  diuing  the 
last  five  years  the  rate  rose  again  in  every  state 
except  South  Australia. 

In  all  the  Australasian  provinces  the  State  sys- 
tem of  education  is  secular.  Compulsory  clauses 
find  a  place  in  the  acts  of  the  various  states ;  but 
the  enforcement  of  these  is  not  everywhere  equally 
strict.  In  Victoria,  for  example,  compulsory  at- 
tendance at  school  has  been  rigorously  insisted 
upon,  while  in  Queensland  the  principle  of  com- 
pxilsion  has  been  allowed  to  remain  almost  in 
abeyance,  and  in  the  other  states  it 
BilTMmttffii  ^^^  been  enforced  with  varying  de- 
crees of  strictness.  In  Victoria, 
Queensland,  New  Zealand,  Western 
Australia,  and  South  Atistralia,  the  primary  edu- 
cation provided  by  the  State  is  entirely  free  of 
charge  to  the  parents;  in  New  South  Wales  and 
Tasmania  small  fees  are  charged,  but  these  are 
not  enforced  where  the  parents  can  reasonably 
plead  poverty.  In  1903  tnere  were  in  New  South 
Wales  2,862  public  schools  with  243,516  children; 
and  841  private  schools  with  58,258  pupils;  in 
Victoria,  1,988  public  schools  with  251,655  pupils; 
and  798  private  schools  with  45.658  pupils;  in 
South  Australia,  276  public  schools  with  67,607 
pupils,  and  20c  private  schools  with  10,269  pupils; 
m  Queenslandf,  1,023  public  schools  with  69,759 
pupils,  and  171  private  schools,  with  an  average 
daily  attendance  of  12,494.  During  the  year 
1903  the  cost  of  administration  and  maintenance 

*  Infonnation  not  available. 
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of  the  State  schools  of  Australasia  was  £2 .530,^18, 
while  the  revenue  from  fees,  rents,  sales  of  books, 
etc.,  amounted  to  £iss,sgg,  leaving  a  net  cost  to 
the  State  of  £2.405.219/  excluding  a  sum  of 
£287.458  expended  on  school  premises. 

Great  progress  has  been  made  in  education. 
The  following  table  affords  a  comparison  of  the 
number  of  literates  and  illiterates  in  every  lo^ooo 
of  the  population: 


Dbgrbb  Of  Education 

Population  ovbr  s  vBAas  or  agb 

i8(>i 

1871 

.88. 

iSfti 

100 1 

Read  and  write. .. 

Read  only __, 

7.001 
1.380 

7.038 
1.186 
J. 776 

8.ii7o 

680 

1.041 

8.804 

ill 

7  30 

Cannot  read , . 

67a 

Total... ,. ,. 

10,000 

IQ.OOQ 

IQ.ODO 

10.000 

10,000 

University  education  is  provided  at  five  uni- 
v^sities,  as  seen  in  the  following  table; 


Uniyhrsity 

Studbnts 

ATTENDING  LBCTURES 

Matiiculatcd 

Not  matriculated 

Total 

Sydney ... . .  * . , 

7^4 
S09 

ni 

Si 

53 
110 

a  16 
It 

777 

MeltxHime ,«,,,.,., 

638 

Adelaide , 

64a 

New  Zealand...... 

TasiTkSknia  i  ■  .  >  i  .  ■  >  t 

86a 
6a 

Total.. 

1,173 

6p8 

3,971 

Technical  instruction  is  given  in  nearly  all  the 
capital  cities  of  Australasia,  as  wet!  as  m  many 
other  parts  of  the  country,  and  the  question  of 
extending  the  scope  of  the  teaching  in  the  various 
subjects  is  at  present  occupying  the  attention  of 
the  authorities  in  several  01  the  states. 

In  the  eyes  of  the  State  all  religions  are  ecjual 
in  Australasia,  and  State  aid  to  the  denomina- 
tions has  now  been  abolished  in  all  the  provinces 
of  the  group.  South  Australia,  in  18^1,  was  the 
first  state  to  withdraw  such  aid^  after  it  bad  been 
in  force  only  three  years. 

Considerable  outdoor  relief  is  given  in  Aus- 
tralasia. The  sum  of  indoor  and  outdoor  rehef, 
public  and  private,  in  1903,  in  the  seven  colonies 
was  £1,382,790.  There  are  also  many  private 
charities,  most  of  them  being  aided  by  the  State. 


There  were,  1902^  3,779  friendly  societies,  with 
343,861  members.  There  are  many  ecclesiasti- 
cal charities  of  the  different  denominations.     In 


1903  14*577  persons  were  cared  for  in  destitute 
asylums*    There  were  ^4^  hospitals  in  1903. 

One  point  in  Australia  is  of  special  interest.  It 
is  said  that  "Australia  is  a  continent  without  an 
orphanage,  a  country  without  an  orphan.  Each 
waif  is  taken  to  a  receiving*house,  where  it  is 
cared  for  until  a  country  home  is  found.  The 
local  volunteer  societies  canvas  their  neighbor- 
hoods and  send  to  the  Children's  Committee  of 
the  Destitute  Board  the  names  and  circumstances 
of  such  families  as  they  have  found  where  chil- 
dren may  be  placed.     The  Children's  Committee 


selects  that  home  which  it  judges  is  best  adapted 
to  the  development  and  care  of  the  child  in  ques- 
tion. When  of  school  age  the  child  must  be  in 
school.  The  local  volunteer  committee  looks 
after  its  care  and  culture.  When  the  child  is 
fourteen  years  old  he  begins  to  work.  His  earn- 
ings are  placed  in  the  postal  savings-bank,  and  at 
seventeen  or  eighteen  he  goes  into  the  world  an 
independent  man.  The  State,  at  an  expense  of 
less  than  $70  a  year,  has  raised  a  man  or  woman 
to  contribute  to  its  wealth,  and  prevented  the 
manufacture  of  a  criminal,  and  the  expense  of 
courts,  prisons,  and  reformatories." 

The  ntimber  of  insane  persons  in  Australasia 
under  official  cognizance  m  the  various  govern- 
ment hospitals  for  the  treatment  of  the  insane, 
at  the  end  of  1902  was  15.673,  equal  to  3,36  per 
1,000  of  the  population,  or  corresponding  to  one 
insane  person  in  about  every  300.  This  rate  is 
below  tnat  prevailing  in  England,  where  one  per- 
son in  every  293  is  omcially  known  to  be  insane. 

In  Australasia  65.25  per  cent  of  the  male  popu- 
lation and  19.88  per  cent  of  the  female  are  bread- 
winners. The  number  engaged  in  each  class  of 
occupation  in  190 1  w^as  as  given  in  table  at  bot- 
tom of  page. 

Thus  564,744  persons  are  engaged  in  the  pri- 
mary productive  industries,  agricultural,  pastoral » 
and  mining. 

Gold-mining  has  played  the  most  important 
part  in  Australian  industr>%  having  largely  dra%vn 
her  populations.  Her  gold  product,  too,  doubled 
from  1890  to  igoo,  and  almost  equaled  that  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Transvaal,  her  only 
rivals.  In  1903  the  exported  gold  was  valued  at 
£17,124,233.  The  gold  produced  in  1899  was 
£i  4,459,000.  Other  metals,  however,  are  growing 
relatively  important,  the  total  min- 

Indtutrr     ^^^^  produced  in   1899   being  £22*- 
'^     2or,ooo> 

In  wool-raising  Australia  leads  the 
world,  exporting  in  1903  a  value  of  £13,997,233. 
The  wool  crop  has  recently  temporarily  decreased, 
owing  to  drought,  but  scarcity  has  kept  up  its 
value. 

Cattle- raising  is  also  important,  especially  in 
Queensland,  there  being  9,838,000  cattle  in  1899. 

Manufacturing  has,  as  yet,  been  comparatively 
little  developed.  High  wages  and  a  high  protect- 
ive tariff  are  the  main  feattues. 

A^culture  is  increasing,  and  Australia  is  be- 
coming an  important  factor  in  the  world's  wheat 
product.     (See  Agriculture.) 

The  discovery  of  gold  in  1851  divides  the  in- 
dustrial history  of  Australia  into  two  periods. 
Prior  to  1 85 1  Australia  appeared  to  be  destined  for 
a  purely  pastoral  country,  but  the  discovery  of 

fold  effected  a  revolution  in  all  industrial  relations, 
'he  supply  of  labor  in  many  occupations  speedily 
became  exhausted,  and  most  branches  of  industry 
and  all  public  works  were  at  a  standstill.  The 
fever  brought  not  only  youngs  stalwart,  enter- 
prising men,  but  also  multitudes  whose  chief  idea 
was  that  wealth  could  be  acquired  almost  without 
exertion.     Unable  to  endure  the  hardships  of  the 
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digger's  lot,  the  latter  mostly  drifted  back  to  the 
chief  towns;  and  there  was  speedily  presented 
the  spectacle  of  thousands  of  unemployed  clamor- 
ing for  government  work,  while  the  more  stalwart 
laSorers  were  earning  extraordinary  wages  in  the 
gold-fields.  At  the  neight  of  the  gold  discovery 
the  earnings  of  miners  m  some  cases  were  prodi- 
gious. Making  allowance  for  illicit  digging,  in  the 
first  half  of  1852,  the  average  wage  of  all  miners 
coxild  hardly  have  been  less  'than  thirty  shillings 
per  day.  From  1872  to  1893,  however,  the  pro- 
duction of  gold  fell  away,  and  gradually  other 
industries  were  developed.  The  years  1892-95 
were  years  of  great  disturbance,  centering  round 
the  crisis  of  1 893 .  Since  then  conditions  have  im- 
proved and  wages  risen. 

The  movement  in  wages  from  1896  to  1901 
was  distinctly  upward.     Carpenters,  for  example, 
were  in  1896  paid  Ss.  per  day  in  Sydney,  while  in 
1900  their  wages  were  95.  6a.,  in  1901,  105.,  and 
in  1902,  95.  6d.     Tho  wages  in  Mel- 
WftffM      t>oume  at  these  periods  were  lower 
^^      than  in  Sydney,  tneir  upward  move- 
ment has  been  even  greater,  for  in 
1896    carpenters'    wages    in    Melbourne    ranged 
between  65.  and  ys.  per  day,  the  greater  number 
being  employed  at  the  lower  figures,  while  in  1000 
the  acceptea  rate  was  Ss.  $d.,  in  1901,  105.,  ana  in 
1902,  gs.     As  regards  other  trades  connected  with 
building,    there   has   also   been   a   marked   im- 
provement,   and   the   rates    of    1003    approach 
very  closely  those  paid  in  1891 — that  is  to  say, 
before  the  changes  accompanying  the  financial 
crisis  began  to  be  felt.     The  following  are  the 
wages  paid  in  1903  in  certain  manufacturing  in- 
dustries : 


Industry 


MaUs 

Cooperage 

Sawmills 

Wood-tuniizig 

Agricultural  izziplements 

Brass  azid  copper 

Ironworks  azid  fouzidries 

Ezigizieering 

Stoves  and  ovens 

Tlnsmithing.  sheet  iron- 
works  

Tobacco,  cigars 

Boots  and  shoes 

Woolens 

Females 

Confectionery 

Jam  and  fruit  canning  . . 

Tobacco,  cigars,  etc 

Woolen  miUs 

Boots  and  shoes 

Clothing  (tailoring) 

Dressmaking  and  iziillin- 

ery 

Printizig  and  bookbind- 

izig 


AVBRAGB  WBBKLY   WAGES  (jQ.  S.  d.) 


New 
South 
•Wales 


250 
I  IS  7 
z  z6  zz 
z  7  zo 
z  9  8 
z  18  3 
I  14  0 
z  za    3 

z  6  a 
I    9    7 

Z   Z2      9 

I    3    7 


093 
o  za  3 
o  z6  6 
o  za  zz 
o  za  3 
z     z    8 

o  zo    5 


Victoria 


4    6 
3    o 


z    9    8 
I  IS    7 


z  za  8 

z    7  7 

z  Z4  o 

z  zs  z 

I    3  6 


o  Z3    4 
o  Z3  zo 


o  Z7 
o  Z4 


o  zz    9 
o  Z3     a 


Queens- 
land 
(Bris- 
bazie) 


z  Z3    % 
z  Z4    8 


194 


z  z6  o 

0  Z7  8 

1  3  7 
z  za  9 
z    7  6 


074 
o  zo  3 
o  15    8 


o  za  zo 
o  Z3  zo 


o  zo    o 
o  zz    6 


New 
Zealand 


z  zo 
X  9 
I  9 
I  IS 


13 
13 


z    6 


I  13    4 
X  IS    9 


083 
083 

o  z6  zz 
o  13  3 
o  Z5  zz 

o  zo    3 

o  za    7 


These  figures  must  be  accepted  with  a  certain 
degree  of  caution.  In  each  state  a  considerable 
number  of  juvenile  workers  is  employed,  but  only 
in  Victoria  is  their  actual  strength  ascertained, 
and  as  the  average  weekly  wage  paid  in  any  es- 
tablishment wotud  depend  to  a  large  extent  on 
the  proportion  of  juvenile  labor  employed,  a  fair 
comparison  is  impossible  while  that  information 
is  lacldng. 


Considering  the  comparatively  high  rate  of 
wages  which  prevails,  food  of  all  kinds  is  fairly 
cheap  in  Australasia,  and  articles  of  diet  which  in 
other  cotmtries  are  almost  within  the  category  of 
luxuries  are  largely  used  even  by  the  poorer 
classes.  The  quantity  of  meat  used  by  the  Aus- 
tralasian people  is  the  most  remarkable  feattire  of 
-their  diet.  The  consiunption  per  inhabitant  in 
Germany  is  64  potmds,  while  in  Australia  it  is 
nearly  four  times  that  quantity.  In  the  United 
States,  a  meat-exporting  coimtry,  the  consump- 
tion is  about  two  thirds  of  that  of  Australasia. 

The  expenditure  of  Australia  coming  under  the 
designation  "cost  of  living"  amounted  in  1903 
to  ;£42  195.  id.  per  head,  made  up  of  the  following 
items: 


Division  op  Expbnditurb 

Total 
expenditure 

Per  in- 
habitant 

Food  and  non-alcoholic  beverages  . 
Fermented  and  spirituous  liquors. . 
Tobacco 

£65,499.000 
Z4,az7,ooo 
3.365.000 
Z7.868.000 
3,075.000 
X9.S74,ooo 
7.Z56  000 
5,4z6,ooo 
7.032,000 
4.653,000 
3.079.000 
4,83  z. 000 
z,8o4.ooo 
z, 098,000 
z, 706,000 
5,447.000 
3.574,000 

£    s.    d. 
16    Z4      5 

3    12      7 

0   Z7     2 

Clothing  and  drapery 

4   zz     3 

Furziiture 

0  zo     7 

Rent  or  value  of  dwellings 

500 
z   z6     6 

Fuel  and  light 

X     7     8 

Persozial  attendance,  and  lodging. . 
Medical  attendance  and  nursizig. . . 

z   z5   zz 

*     3     2 
0  z5     8 

z     4     8 

093 

Postage  and  telegrams 

°    i    ^ 
089 

z     7   zo 
0   z8     3 

Direct  taxes  not  falling  on  trade . . . 
Household  expenses  not  included.  . 
Miscellaneous  expenses 

Total 

;Ci68,389jOoo 

43     ZQ       Z 

Tho  Australasia  has  but  the  population  of  a 
province  of  some  of  the  great  European  powers, 
in  the  wealth  and  earnings  of  its  people  it  stands 
before  most  of  the  secondary  states,  and  as  re- 
gards wealth  and  income  per  head  of  population 
it  compares  favorably  with  any  coimtry.  The 
following  table  shows  the  value  of  private  prop- 
erty for  the  whole  of  Australasia,  and  the  in- 
crease thereof  at  intervals  of  twenty-five,  and  in 
one  instance  fifteen,  years: 

Ybar  Value  of  Private  Property 

Z788 Cotmtry  first  coloziized 

z8z3 £z,ooo,ooo 

Z838 36,000.000 

Z863 z8z,ooo,ooo 

z888 z,   z5,ooo,ooo 

Z903 z, 304,043,000 

For  all  Australasia,  the  value  of  land  in  private 
hands  is  £461,255,000. 

The  value  of  land  and  improvements  together 
amoimts  to  ;^836, 7 70,000,  or  69.5  per  cent  of  the 
total  value  o7  property.  The  classification  of  the 
elements  is  as  follows : 


Classification 


Land 

Houses  and  improvements. . 

Live  stock 

Household  goods 

Personal  effects 

Machinery,  excluding  miziing . 

Shipping 

Mining  properties  and  plant . . 

Merchandise  on  hand 

Cdn  and  bullion 

Total 


Commonwealth 
States 


;£373.679.ooo 
3zo,365.ooo 
96.915,000 
30.899.000 
z  3,464,000 
33.49S.ooo 
6.359.000 
33,Z99,ooo 
59,640.000 
76,064,000 


£981.979.000     £333.063,000 


New  Zealand 


£  87,576,000 

65,350,000 

98,394,000 

5,66z,ooo 

3,498,000 

6,735,000 

z,9)4.ooo 

3,9ZZ,ooo 

Z4.9i5,ooo 

5. 189.000 
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From  1880-S4,  for  the  Commonwealth  the 
percentage  of  people  possest  of  property  at  the 
time  of  death  was  ii-i.  From  1S90-94  it  was 
14.1,  and  from  1895-1900  it  was  17-23.  These 
figures  show  a  distribtition  of  property  not  to  be 
paralleled  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  but  are 
not  in  sufficient  detail  to  enable  the  question  of 
distribution  to  be  adequately  discust.  During  the 
year  1903  the  number  of  adults  in  the  state  was 
735,589,  and  of  these  190.617  were  possessors  of 
property,  and  544,9^1  were  without  property. 
As  regards  the  distribution  among  the  190,617 
property  owners,  the  following  table  throws  much 
interesting  light : 


Catbooium 

1 

total  adults  in 

each  category 

per  to.ooo 

Total  value 

of 

property 

property  belong- 
ing to  persona  in 
each  category 

35,000  tOjC50,000, 

la.SootO     35,000. 

5.000  to     ia,soo. 

3 00  to       5.000 

Under  £300 

No  property 

P87 

1,090 
».3tt7 
6,041 

130,798 
5Q.295 

544*97* 

IS 

1.64S 

809 

7.400 

£i3o.5»iTtoo 
38.361.700 
41.135,000 
46.336.000 

5,337.700 

3S  4 
10.4 
II. 3 
t»  5 
39.1 
14 

Total  adults 

7js*stg 

10.000 

£368.778.000 

100 

of  Wo&ltli 


It  would  thus  appear  that  987  persons^ — that  is 
to  say,  0.13  (about  one  eighth  of  one)  per  cent-^ 
were  possest  of  j£  13 0,5 2 1,000,  or  3 54  per  cent 
of  the  whole  property  of  the  community;  2,086 
persons  held  £168,782,800,  or  45.8  per  cent  of  the 
total;  and  probably  half  the  prop- 
erty of  the  state  is  in  the  hands  of 
3,000  persons.  According  to  C.  E. 
Russell  {Everybody's,  September^ 
1906),  most  of  the  troubles  in  Aus- 
tralia come  from  its  land  system*  Crown  land 
was  originally  given  away  to  '*the  better  classes" 
for  a  song.     He  says: 

In  Victoria  about  a  doEcn  familiea  own  cme  tract  of  3.000- 
000  acnes,  chiefly  used  for  sheep-runs  and  hunting  grounds. 
For  miles  together  are  no  inhabitanti  and  no  production  ex- 
cept of  primeval  forest  and  native  grass.  Outside  of  this 
splendid  domain  settlers  clamor  for  land,  inside,  the  total 
population  is  insignificant  and  the  use  of  the  lands  incon- 

The  last  compilation  of  agricultural  statistics  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  Victoria  makes  this  startlinji  showing  of  conditions 
inthatsut«: 


Sk»  of  H0LDIWO8 

Num- 
ber of 
hold- 
ings 

Total  area 

Area 

tmder 

cultiva- 

tiim 

toe,ooo  acred  and  more 

So.ooo  acres  to  100,000 

30.000 acres  to    50,000, - 

10.000  acres  to    30,000 

5.oooacresto    10,000 

8 
IS 

i»i 
iSo 
3og 

983,948 
3.S40.35I 
3,583,803 
3,x6a,4s8 

i      8,300 

S.835 

I3.9S3 

The  fact  that  of  nearly  3,500,000  acres  held  by  eight  per- 
KMis  only  8,000  acres  produced  anything,  amounts  to  a  dem- 
onstration that  these  things  cannot  continue.  Yet  these 
are  typical  conditions.  In  Queensland  six  families  own 
1,^00,000  acres.  One  estate  amounts  to  350.000  acres. 
Ninety-two  families  hold  3,000.000  acres.  Estates  equivalent 
in  sijBC  to  a  New  England  county  were  obtained  in  the  old 
days, '  fifty  vears  ago.  for  perhaps  fifty  cents  an  acm,  and  are 
now  valued  at  $15  or  f  30  an  acre,  or  even  more;  meantime, 
they  lie  as  nature  made  thera. 

The  total  indebtedness  of  Australasia  to  British 
ini^stors  is  set  down  at  ^^407, 290^000,  and  the 


annual  return  therefrom,  excluding  absentee 
incomes,  j£  17, 70 2, 000,  The  capital  sum  repre- 
sents a  weight  of  j£84  155.  jd.  per  inhabitant,  and 
the  annual  return  £^  135,  hd.  The  apparent 
interest  earned  is,  therefore,  over  4 J  per  cent,  a 
rate  which  must  be  considered  very  favorable, 
seeing  that  £250,415,000,  or  three  fifths  of  the 
total,  comprizes  government  and  municipal  secur- 
ities. The  Indebtedness  of  the  states  of  the 
commonwealth  to  British  creditors  amounts  to 
£343.938*000,  or  £86  165.  3^i,  per  inhabitant,  of 
which  £188,345,000  is  due  by  the  central  govern- 
ments, and  £8,221,000  by  local  bodies,  while 
£147,372,000  represents  private  investments^ 
The  indebtedness  of  New  Zealand  is  £63,352,000. 
or  £^5  4s,  ^d.  per  inhabitant,  of  which  £48,049,- 
000  IS  owing  by  the  central  government  of  the 
colony,  £5,800,000  by  local  bodies,  and  £9,503,- 
000  represents  private  investments. 

The  external  trade  of  Australia  is  larger  than 
that  of  any  British  possession,  India  alone  ex- 
cepted. 


Year 


1S61 
1871 
1881 

l&Qt 
IiQOI 
1904 


Imports 


£17,563.060 
«<). 715.44a 
39031,131 
37.71^053 
4*. 4333  It 
37,910.143 


Exports 


£i7.iao,6s6 
31,335,797 
37,538,583 
36.053.145 
49,696,173 
57,489. *i6 


Value 
inhabit 

per 
ant 

£ 

J. 

d. 

30 

s 

10 

M 

10 

16 

19 

4 

I 

These  figures  would  be  still  larger  if  proper 
records  had  been  kept* 

The  chief  exports  are:  From  New  South  Wales: 

wool,  silver,  gold,    coal,    and  hides  (there    are 

30,000,000  sheep  in  the  colony) ;  from 

C6iimi0rc«    Queensland:  gold,  wool,  frozen  meat. 

hides,  and  sugar ;  from  Victoria :  gold 

wool,  wheat,  and  butter:  from  South 

Australia:  wool,  wheat,  and  copper;  from  West 

Austraha:   gold,    wool,    pearl,    and  timber;  and 

from  Tasmania,  gold. 

Customs  duties  through  the  commonwealth 
are  unifonn.  The  trade  of  the  commonwealth 
with  the  more  important  countries  was  (1903); 
Exports  to  United  Kingdom,  £19,962.503  (mainly 
wool);  India.  £5,601,972;  Ceylon,  £3.Q73.799; 
France,£3,2i6,526;Germany,£s, 134. 683;  United 
States,  £2,625,399  (tnainly  wool).  Imports  from 
United  Kingdom,  £19.855,340  (mainly  cottons 
and  iron  w^ork) ;  United  States,  £6,368,532  (mainly 
wheat  and  machinery);  Germany,  £2,358.533; 
New  Zealand,  £2,301,792. 

One  third  of  all  goods  now  imported  into  Aus- 
traha may  be  said  to  be  of  non-British  origin  as 
compared  i^ith  one  fourth  ten  years  ago.  The 
cMet  factor  in  bringing  about  tSis  change  is  un- 
doubtedly the  establishment  of  direct  and  rapid 
communication  between  Germany,  France,  Bel- 
gium, Japan,  the  United  States,  and  the  Common- 
wealth. The  German  and  French  governments 
subsidize  lines  to  Australia. 

The  imports  from  the  United  States  amounted, 
in  1903,  to  £6,368,^32,  or  nearly  half  the  total 
imports  from  all  foreign  countries*  Next  in  order 
comes  Germany  with  £2,358,553.  followed  by  the 
Netherlands  and  Java  with  £847.387,  and  France 
with  £506.667.  The  chief  imports  from  the 
United  States  are  boots  and  shoes,  barley,  w^heat, 
flour,  agricultural  implements,  leather,  machin- 
ery* metal  manufactures,  kerosene,  printing  paper, 
tobacco,  tools,  vehicles,  and  timber.     The  chief 
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imports  from  Germany  comprize  wearing  ap- 
parel, dynamite,  candles,  fancy  goods,  pianos, 
machinery,  metal  manufactures,  piece  goods,  and 
mantu^s. 

n. — Constitution  and  Government 

New  South  Wales,  Queensland,  South  Aus- 
tralia, Tasmania,  West  Australia,  and  Victoria 
formed,  Jan.  i ,  1901 ,  the  federal  commonwealth  of 
Australia.  Power  (largely  nominal)  is  vested  in 
the  king,  represented  by  a  governor-general,  and 
in  a  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives.  The 
present  governor-general  is  Lord  Northcote.  The 
Senate  consists  of  56  members,  6  from  each  origi- 
nal state,  chosen  by  direct  vote  of  the  people. 
The  House  has  75  members,  chosen  for  three 
years  by  direct  vote.  New  South  Wales  has  26 
members,  Victoria  23,  Queensland  9,  South 
Australia  7,  Western  Australia  5,  Tasmania  5. 
The  governor-general  may  assent  or  withhold 
assent  to  any  law,  or  return  it  with  recommended 
amendments,  or  reserve  it  two  years  for  the  king's 
pleasure.  State  governors  are  still  appointed  by 
the  crown,  and  State  Parliaments  legislate  on 
matters  not  transferred  to  the  Federal  Parlia- 
ment. There  can  be  no  State  religion.  Trade 
between  the  states  must  be  absolutely  free.  The 
executive  of  the  commonwealth  is  the  govemor- 

feneral,  with  a  cotmcil  of  seven  ministers.  The 
Ion.  Alfred  Deakin  is  minister. 
In  the  first  election  (1901)  the  first  cabinet, 
formed  by  Sir  Edward  Barton,  had  a  majority  of 
both  houses,  tho  the  Labor  Party  secured  36  seats 
in  the  House  and  8  in  the  Senate.  Mr.  G.  H. 
Reid  led  the  opposition,  and  Mr.  Watson  the 
Labor  Party.  The  second  general  election  (lOop) 
returned  to  the  Senate  8  Conservatives,  14  Lib- 
erals, 14  Laborites,  and  to  the  House  26  Liberals, 
26  Conservatives,  and  23  Labor  members.  In 
April,  1904,  Mr.  Watson  formed  a  Labor  ministrv, 
having,  with  the  aid  of  the  Liberals,  defeated  Mr. 
Devon's  Government  (Conservative).  In  Au- 
gust, 1904,  however,  he  was  defeated  on  a  bilr 
favoring  trades-unionists  over  non-unionists,  and 
Mr.  Reid  formed  a  Liberal  ministry.  July  5, 
1905,  he  was  defeated,  largely  on  accotmt  of  his 
denouncing  the  ** White  Australia"  poHcy,  and 
Mr.  Deakin  returned  to  office.  There  are  now  23 
Laborites  in  the  House  out  of  a  total  member- 
ship of  75.  In  the  separate  Australian  legisla- 
tures there  are  many  more  Labor  representatives: 
34  in  Queensland,  25  in  New  South  Wales,  22  in 
Western  Australia,  18  in  Victoria,  6  in  South 
Australia,  and  7  in  Tasmania.  The  Austrahan 
Labor  Party  is  not  avowedly  a  Socialist  Party, 
nor  are  all  its  members  Socialists,  but  its  platform 
is  virtuallv  socialistic,  both  in  its  immediate  pro- 
posals ana  in  its  tendencies. 

State  socialism  is  well  known  to  have  played  a 
large  part  in  Australia,  and  the  railroads  and  most 
public  services  are  owned  and  conducted  by  the 
government.  Hence  Australia  is  sometimes 
called  a  socialistic  commonwealth.  But  the  fact 
is  that  it  is  quite  as  true  to  say  that  there  is 
no  socialism  in  Australia  as  that  there  is  much. 
Either  statement  is  inexact.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  State  socialism,  conducted  mainly  by  a 
capitalistic  government,  and  considerable  demo- 
cratic sociahstic  sentiment,  but  little  more. 

The  State  ownership  of  railroads  in  Australia 
may  be  said  to  have  even  tended  to  temporarily 
check  the  advance  of  real  socialism;  for  investors, 
unable  to  invest  or  to  speculate  in  railroads,  have 


gone  the  more  extensively  into  land  speculation. 
Land  booms  have  been  imiversal.     As  they  be- 

fan  to  fail,  capital  poured  in  from 
Jngland   to  keep  them  up  and  to 

Ownerdiip  ^^^^T*  ^^^  ^I^^y  S^^^^y  ^5  intensify, 
*^  the  inevitable  collapse.  Capital,  too, 
tmable  to  obtain  sufficient  interest 
in  ordinary  production,  has  been  put  into  banks 
to  obtain  5  per  cent,  compelling  the  banks  to 
invest  in  all  they  could  that  promised  more  than 
5  per  cent.  Hence  banks  bought  land,  conducted 
farms,  stores,  anything  that  promised  dividends. 
When  the  bubble  finally  burst  the  banks  col- 
lapsed, the  whole  community  suffered,  and  Aus- 
tralia, with  the  rest  of  the  world,  has  had  to  strug- 
gle with  the  unemployed.  The  policy  of  the 
government  in  opening  railroads  before  they 
could  be  made  profitable,  in  order  to  develop  the 
land,  has  meant  large  State  debts,  and  often 
deficits,  tho  it  probably  means  eventual  profit. 
Conservatives,  tnerefore,  have  taken  advantage 
of  this,  and  often  declare  government  ownership 
in  Australia  a  financial  feilure.  For  exaniple, 
Mr.  Charles  Fairfield  wrote,  in  "A  Plea  for  Lib- 
erty" (1891): 

•  Experiments  in  cryptosocialism,  tried  upon  a  society  at 
base  free,  commercial,  modem.  English,  woxild  long  ago  have 
broken  down  on  the  financial  side,  had  it  not  been  that  the 
legendary  repute  of  those  lands  for  natural  wealth,  such  as 
gold,  wool,  a  fruitful  soil,  and  a  fine  climate,  has  tempted  in- 
vestors in  Europe  to  fling  their  money  at  the  heads  of  Aus- 
tralasian borrowers.  Latterly,  as  the  frightful  cost  and 
necessarily  unproductive  resiUts  of  State  socialism  became 
apparent  to  colonial  ministers,  they  have,  to  prevent  a  col- 
lapse of  the  whole  thing,  been  driven  to  apply  for  ever-recur- 
ring loans  in  Europe  on  false  pretenses.  .  .  .  The  truth  is, 
that  nothing  definite  can  be  known  about  the  finances  of  the 
Australasian  colonies. 

State  socialism  there  dares  not  present  a  genuine  balance 
sheet.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  introduce  the  imperial 
system  of  simple,  methodical,  and  exact  account  keeping. 

Meanwhile,  for  years  past  reports  of  imaginary  surpluses,  as 
well  as  misleading  ana  worthless  "official"  statistics  have 
been  circtilated  in  the  Australasian  colonies,  and  have  been 
carelessly  reproduced  here.  The  statement  is  constantly  put 
forward,  for  example,  that  the  Victorian  State  railways, 
which  are  supposed  to  represent  an  expenditure  on  product- 
ive public  works  of  the  bulk  of  the  money  borrowed  by  that 
colony  since  1865,  honestly  earn  a  surplus  in  excess  of  the 
interest  on  their  cost.  That  statement  is  not  and  never  has 
been  true. 

On  the  other  hand,  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  in  his 
''Problems  of  Greater  Britain,"  says: 

The  railways  are  used  for  the  spread  of  education,  and  in 
New  South  Wales  and  some  other  colonies  the  school  children 
are  carried  free  of  charge.  In  Victoria  remissions  of  fares  are 
■made  in  the  case  of  students  in  the  schools  of  mines  and  in  the 
schools  of  design.  Specially  low  rates  exist  in  all  the  colonies 
for  suburban  traffic.  The  fares  in  the  neighborhood  of  Mel- 
bourne, for  a  district  nearly  thirty  miles  across,  are,  for  single 
journeys,  id.  a  mile,  first-class,  and  \d.  a  mile  second  class; 
and  return  tickets  are  given  at  \d.  a  mile,  first  class,  and 
^.  a  mile,  second  class;  while  monthly,  quarterly,  half- 
yearly,  and  yearly  tickets  are  granted  at  great  reductions  even 
upon  these  low  rates.  The  result  is  a  wonderful  spread  of 
suburban  railroad  traveling,  and  the  custom  in  Victoria  is  so 
developed  that  out  of  the  large  number  of  persons  working  in 
Melbourne  who  come  in  by  train  every  day,  a  considerable 
proportion  come  to  the  town  a  second  time  in  the  evening  to 
visit  the  theaters.  The  lowness  of  railway  fares  in  Victoria 
is  the  more  striking  when  we  remember  that  wages  are  twice 
as  high  for  shorter  hours  as  they  are  in  England,  and  that  coal 
costs  nearly  twice  as  much.  No  one  in  Victoria  now  advocates 
private  ownership  of  railways  (p.  198). 

Not  only  have  the  State  railways  of  Victoria  been  placed 
tmder  non-political  management,  but  this  has  been  the  case 
with  the  puDlic  departments  generally  (p.  199). 

The  principle  of  government  cooperation  with  locauties 
has  been  earned  into  a  large  number  of  different  fields  in  the 
colony  of  Victoria;  tramways,  for  example,  are  constructed 
by  municipalities  on  government  loans,  the  State  borrowing 
money  for  the  municipalities  on  the  best  terms  which  the 
colony  can  command  m  the  market,  but  the  municipalities 
ultimately  becoming  the  owners  of  the  lines  (p.  303). 

In  1904  Mr.  T.  A.  Coghlan,  editor  of  the 
Statistical  Account  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand, 
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and  universally  regarded  as  the  best  authority. 
wrote: 

To  the  proper  developmetit  of  a  country  like  Au&tiulasia, 
ill  supplied  with  navigable  nvcrs.  railwair  construction  is 
absolutely  essential.  This  has  been  recognized  from  an.  early 
period,  and  for  the  last  forty  years  the  governments  of  the 
prinapal  states  have  been  fully  alive  to  the  importance  of 
carrying  on  the  work.  For  a  long  time,  however,  they  were 
hampered  in  their  efforts  by  the  dilRculty  of  borrowing  money 
in  London  at  a  reasonable  rate  of  interest;  but  since  the  year 
1871  consiclerablc  progress  has  been  made  in  the  work  of 
construction;  indeed,  by  far  the  Breater  portion  of  the  public 
debt  of  Australasia  has  been  contracted  for  railway  purposes. 
As  the  area  of  the  six  states  and  New  Zealand  almost  equals 
that  of  Europe  or  the  United  States  of  Araeriea,  while  the 
population  numbers  a  little  over  4, 5 00.0 00 >  it  is  almost  need- 
less to  say  that  many  of  the  Imes  run  through  districts  very 
spiarsely  f>eopled.  This  is  particularly  the  case  in  the  states  of 
Oueensland^  South  Ausiralia.  and  Western  Australia,  where 
there  are  vast  tracts  of  territory  in  which  little  in  the  nature  of 
permanent  settlement  has  i,^t  been  accomplished^  and  in  none 
of  the  states  can  it  be  said  that  the  railway  lines  traverse 
thickly  settled  areas.  Indeed,  if  a  fault  may  be  found  with 
the  State  policy  pursued  in  the  past,  it  is  that  in  some  cases 
expensive  lines  have  been  laid  down  in  empty  country  the 
requirements  of  which  could  have  been  cfFcctually  met  for 
many  years  to  come  by  light  and  cheap  lines,  and  that  in 
consequence  the  railway  administrators  find  themselves  heav- 
ily burdened  with  a  number  of  unprofitable  lines,  A  few  of 
these  have  been  closed,  and  the  remainder  arc  worked  at  a  loss. 
Notwith.'itanding  these  drawbacks,  however,  the  railways  of 
the  commonwealth  of  Australia  collectively  yield  a  net  return 
equal  to  3,08  per  cent,  and  those  of  Australasia  3.15  per  cent 
on  the  cost  of  construction. 

The  facts  in  regard  to  the  railways  are  as  follows:  In  New 
South  Wales,  the  first  railways  were  projected  as  far  back  as 
1846,  and  a  few  years  aflcrw^ard  &  company — the  Sydney 
Tram  and  Railways  Company — was  formed.  The  company 
undertook  the  construction  of  a  line  from  Sydney  to  Parra- 
matta,  a  distance  of  fourteen  miles;  but  as  the  capital  became 
absorbed  before  the  work  was  completed  the  company  was 
unable  to  carry  on  operations,  and  in  the  end  the  government 
had  to  take  the  line,  which  was  finished  on  Sept.  j6.  1855. 

The  following  table  shows  the  extent  of  railway  mileage  in 
each  state  since  186 1: 


State 

i86r 

1871    1    1881 

1891-3 

1903-4 

New  South  Wales.... 
Victoria ♦ . 

73 

358 
a76 
«]8 

45 

1,040 

I.J47 

Boo 

845 

91 

168 

a.j66 
3,903 
9,330 
i.8»3 
657 
4*5 

3.36a 
3.381 
3.030 
1.901 
a,»70 
630 

Queensland .,...,... 

South  Australia 

Western  Australia. , . 
Tasmania * . 

Commonwealth, . . 
New  Zealand 

V 

1.030 

4,19» 

1,334 

10,394 
1,011 

14.464 
3.4Ta 

Australasia. ...... 

343 

i,i35  i  S.Sa6 

1 3.405 

16.876 

*  Railways  not  in  existence. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1903-4  the  cost  of  construction 
and  ec^utpment  of  the  State  railways  completed  and  open  to 
traffic  in  the  commonwealth  was,  in  round  figures.  jC^S  1.930,- 
000,  or  57,96  per  cent  of  the  public  debts  of  the  states  com- 
prised in  the  tederation,  after  deducting  sinking-funds.  The 
construction  and  equipment  of  the  railways  of  Australasia 
cost  £15  J, 633, 700,  or  53  5 »  per  cent  of  the  public  debt  of 
Altstralasia,  after  deducting  sinking-funds.  The  proportion 
df  gross  earnings  absorbed  by  working  expenses  recently  has 
t  follows: 


Statb 

PfiHCRNTAGE    OV  GKObS   t^ARNtNCS   AD- 
SOKBED    BY    WORKING    EXPBKSES 

1899-- 
1000 

TOOO-I 

190 1-J 

I90J-3 

1903^4 

New  South  Wales... 
Victoria 

5S-03 

6a. 89 
64.78 
56.37 
164.47 
68.40 
79.  »o 

57-17 
6*. 17 
80,34 
58.9s 
i83.S9 
77.T9 
70.07 

61.80 
64,31 
71,8s 
63.54 
J76.70 
81.58 
84.16 

68.37 
66.69 
69.9s 
58.01 
113.40 
80.33 
74.31 

6S   74 
58.82 

Queensland       ,,.»,. 

6  a .  1 9 

South  Australia 

Northern  Territory. . 
Western  A uatr&liA..- 
Tosmania ' » . .  - 

58.19 
77.73 
74.  aft 
67.  td 

Commonwealth. . . 
New  Zealand^ 

61.46 
64.80 

64.66 
65.30 

67. 4t 
66.80 

68,96 
68.05 

63.68 
65,98 

Australasia  ...... 

61.94 

64.7s 

67.33 

68.73 

64.05 

»  Years  ended  Dec.  3 1.  i899-n>o3, 
>  Years  ended  March  31.  1900-4, 


Of  T90(;,  Consui-General  Bray  says  ("U  S, 
Consular  Reports/'  November.  1905):  "The  gross 
revenue  of  the  Australian  Government  roads  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1905,  was  $56.436,837 »  wiUi 
net  earnings  of  $22,745,508/* 

In  Australia  post,  telegraph,  and  telephone  are 

in  the  hands  of  the  State.     The  first  post-of^ce 

was  established  in  1810,  and  in  1831  a  twopenny 

post  was  introduced.     In  1903  there  were  6.soi  - 

post-offices    in    the    commonweafth, 

Poft  ftnd     conveying  1  2,844.300  letters  or  cards, 

Tekirraph  99 >5f^o,2bi  papers,  and  44.314.366 
^  ^  packets.  Excepting  Western  Aus- 
tralia, where  there  was  no  inland  ser- 
vice, there  were  inland,  intercolonial,  and  inter- 
national parcels  posts  in  operation  in  1903;  but 
statistics  of  the  services  on  a  uniform  basis  are  not 
obtainable.  In  all  the  states  there  are  money- 
order  and  postal-note  systems  in  operation ;  and 
in  all  the  states,  except  Victoria,  Queensland,  and 
South  Australia,  post-office  savings-banks.  In 
Queensland  there  is  a  government  savings-bank, 
but  it  is  not  placed  under  the  administration  of 
the  postmaster-general.  The  savings-banks,  how- 
ever, not  administered  by  the  government,  are 
under  trustees  or  commissioners  usually  notni* 
nated  by  the  government.  Returns  of  savings- 
banks  show  an  cnonnous  increase. 

In  i86r  the  number  of  persons  who  had  ac- 
counts in  the  savings-banks  represented  only 
2.31  per  cent  of  the  entire  population  of  Aus- 
tralasia; but  in  187 1  the  percentage  had  risen  to 
5.98;  in  i88i^toii,33;in  iSgi^to  19.47;  in  1900-1, 
to  25.52  per  cent;  in  1902-3  the  proportion  was 
27,69  per  cent;  while  in  1903-4  it  was  28.41  per 
cent.  In  1903-4  the  niimber  of  depositors  were 
^•35^»®53»  with  deposits  amounting  to  j£42,6i3,- 
o  14,  or  an  average  sum  of  £y  i  95.  lotf. 

In  no  other  country  in  the  world  has  the  de- 
velopment of  telegraphic  communication  been  so 
rapid  as  in  Australasia,  and  in  none  has  it  been 
taken  advantage  of  by  the  public  to  anything 
like  the  same  extent.  Taking  Australasia  as  a 
whole,  there  are  only  four  countries  that  possess  a 
greatt^r  extent  of  telegraph  lines,  and  only  seven 
in  which  a  larger  number  of  messages  is  actually 
sent.  In  no  other  countries,  however,  except  the 
United  Kingdom  and  Belgium,  do  the  number  of 
messages  bear  anything  approaching  the  same 
ratio  to  the  population.  In  Australasia,  in  one 
year,  over  three  messages  were  sent  over  the 
telegraph  for  each  inhabitant.  In  the  United 
Kingdom  the  number  was  nearly  two  and  one 
fifth  for  each  inhabitant;  and  in  the  United  States 
of  America  about  one  message  to  every  inhabit- 
ant. The  return  for  the  United  States,  however, 
includes  only  the  hnes  of  the  Western  Union 
Company.  In  the  whole  of  Australasia  there 
were  on  Dec.  31,  1903,  4,282  telegraph  stations, 
of  which  987  were  in  New  South  Wales.  878  in 
Victoria,  481  in  Queensland,  290  in  South  Aus- 
traha,  172  in  Western  AustraUa,  321  in  Tasmania, 
and  1,153  i^  New  Zealand.  There  were  52,919 
miles  of  telegraphic  lines  in  1903,  and  14,673,45a 
messages  were  sent. 

In  connection  with  the  telegraph  departments 
of  the  various  states,  telephone  exchanges  have 
been  established  in  the  capitals  and  other  impor- 
tant centers  of  population.  In  the  Australasian 
states  the  rates  for  telephones  at  places  of  business 
range  from  ^^5  to  j£io  for  the  maximum  length  of 
wire — generally  one  mile,  the  colonies  with  a  half- 
mile  radius  being  New  Zealand  and  Queensland^ — 
and  the  charge  is  higher  in  the  city  than  in  the 
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country.  The  following  table  shows  the  rev- 
enue and  expenditure  of  the  postal  and  telegraph 
departments  of  the  states  during  1903 : 


hours,  and  the  number  of  apprentices  in  such  trades  as  Parlia- 
ment determines.  Western  Australia  and  New  South  Wales 
have  adopted  compulsory  arbitration  laws  mainly  as  in  Nbw 
Zealand. 


State 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

Posts 

Telegraphs 

Telephones 

Total 

New  South  Wales 

£652.761 
448,486 
191.931 
166,400 
X2a,862 
75.412 

;CiS4.839 
106,839 
83,266 
74.840 
68.137 
17.289 

;Cio5.ooa 
86.600 
27.321. 
23.209 
30.324 
8.910 

£912,602 
641.925 
302,518 

264,449 
221,323 
101,611 

£884.963 
582,520 
425,568 
240,987 
277,021 
100,333 

Victoria 

Queensland 

South  Australia 

Western  Australia 

Tasmania  ...,..., r , ,  - 

Commonwealth ,,..  ^ ,,,.,, , 

1.657.852 
343.207 

505.210 
166.536 

281.366 
71,028 

2.444.428 
580.771 

2,511.291 
526,747 

New  Zealand ...-.,,,.,,--,-.-,..., 

Australasia 

3,001,059 

671.746 

352,394 

3.025,199 

3.038,038 

In  the  expendittire  shown  in  the  table,  interest 
on  the  outlay  on  post-office  buildings  and  tele- 
graph lines  and  maintenance  of  buildings  is  not 
taken  into  account.  If  allowance  be  made  for 
these,  so  far  as  is  possible  from  the  very  imperfect 
returns  concerning  the  expenditure  on  post-offices 
in  each  state,  the  total  expenditure  and  the 
deficiency  in  revenue  would  be  as  follows : 


State 

Depart- 
mental 
expendi- 
ture 

Interest  and 

maintenance 

of  works  and 

buildings 

Total 
charge 

Defici- 
encyin 
revenue 

Commonwealth. 
New  Zealand.. . 

3,511.291 
526.747 

380.99s 
78,53s 

2.893.286 
605.282 

447.858 
24.511 

Australasia 

3.038.038 

459<530 

3.497.568 

472.369 

With  the  progress  of  settlement  and  the  in- 
crease of  poptdation,  the  expenditure  on  the 
postal  and  telegraphic  services  naturally  expands, 
and  it  is  apparent  that  in  order  to  keep  pace  with 
the  expenditure,  the  services  must  be  conducted 
on  a  self-supporting  basis.  This,  it  is  believed, 
can  be  reacted  with  growth  of  population  and 
consolidation. 

m. — Social  Reform 

Social  reform  in  Australasia  may  be  said  to 

have  begtm  with  the  first  formal  recognition  of 

the  eight-hour  day  by  the  New  2^a- 

Siffht-Honr  ^^^^  Company  in  the  settlement   of 

St^  Otago,   under  the   influence  of  the 

^        Rev.    Thomas    Bums.     Its    spread 

through  Australia  is  largely  due  to 

the  Victorian  Operative  Stonemasons'  Society, 

who  set  the  movement  on  foot  in  Melbourne  m 

February,  1856. 

An  ei^ht-hour  league  was  formed  of  united  trades,  and 
notice  given  that  after  April  ar,  1856,  no  union  man  would 
work  more  than  eight  hours.  The  strength  of  the  artizans' 
position  in  the  labor  market  enabled  them  to  win,  and  April 
a  ad  has  been  kept  ever  since  as  a  public  holiday,  known  as  the 
Eight- Hour  Day.  The  eight-hour  day  has  come  to  be  re- 
garded as  normal  throughout  Australasia.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
fully  realized  only  by  the  stronger  unions  and  skilled  trades. 
Gained  at  first  without  legislation,  it  has  been  found  that 
legislation  is  needed  to  secure  and  maintain  it. 

In  1873  Victoria  enacted  a  law  limiting  the  employment 
of  women  and  children  to  eight  hours,  and  New  Zealand  almost 
immediately  did  the  same.  Other  colonies  have  been  much 
na«fe  slow  in  action.  In  1885  a  Victorian  law  (amended  in 
1896)  fixed  the  closing  of  shops,  except  for  certain  trades,  at 
•even  p.m.  five  evenings  in  the  week,  and  at  ten  on  Saturday 
nights.  New  Zealand  acted  somewhat  similarly  in  1894. 
and  dosed  all  shops  (with  a  few  exceptions)  for  one  afternoon. 
Other  colonies  have  followed  later.  Victoria  in  1896  created 
a  Minimum  Wage  Board*  which  can  fix  minimum  wages. 


Trade-unionism  has  played  a  prominent  part 
in  Australia,  but  with  few  features  of  especial 
interest.     As  early  as  1850  a  branch  of  the  Amal- 
gamated Society  of   Engineers  was 
i£jf^^      established  in  Atistralia,  and   since 
TTikioniim    *^^^  ^^^®  almost  every  industry  has 
formed  its  own  organization.   Strikes 
have  not  been  very  frequent  nor  of 
verv  great  importance  till  we  come  to  the  great 
strikes  of  1890  and  1891,  which  mark  an  epoch  in 
the  development  of  the  Australian  labor  move- 
ment.    The  membership  of  the  trade-tmions  on 
Jan.  I,  1904,  was: 

New  South  Wales 70.62a 

Victoria 7,94a 

Queensland 4,68 1 

South  Australia 7.300 

West  Australia 10,047 

Tasmania 34 

Commonwealth zoo.626 

New  Zealand 25,354 

Australasia 125,980 

There  are,  however,  perhaps  twice  that  num- 
ber more  or  less  affiliated  with  the  trade-unions. 
Their  history  is  bound  up  with  the  great  strike  of 
1890,  which  originated  in  an  effort  of  the  Shear- 
ers* Union  to  allow  only  union  shearers  to  be 
employed.  The  wharf  laborers  struck  to  support 
them. 

Difficulties  had  also  arisen  in  the  shipping  trade,  quite  apart 
from  the  shearers'  dispute,  owing  to  the  discharge  of  a  fireman. 
Great  discontent  also  existed  among  the  marine  officers, 
on  account  of  lack  of  accommodation  on  board  ship.  (Con- 
ference was  declined  by  the  employers,  it  being  alleged  that 
meeting  on  equal  terms  with  their  subordinates  would  de- 
stroy discipline  on  board  ship. 

In  August,  therefore,  the  marine  officers  struck,  the  wharf 

laborers  came  out  a  few  days  later,  followed  by  the  seamen 

and    draymen,    the    Newcastle    miners   were 

locked  out  for  refusing  to  hew  coal  which  they 

The  Great  ^^ieved  to  be  intended  for  employers  engaged 
fllrfVA  ^^  ^^®  strike,  and  in  September  the  shearers 
Dtnse  ^g^  ordered  to  join  the  others.  The  strike 
spread  from  Victoria  to  New  South  Wales, 
Queensland,  and  New  Zealand,  and  there  was  a 
general  cessation  of  trade.  The  unionists  were  successful  in 
stopping  almost  all  the  steamer  traffic,  and  agriculturists 
were  prevented  from  disposing  of  their  produce.  Food  be- 
came very  dear  in  conseauence,  and  butter  rose  to  as  much  as 
25.  9d.  a  pound.  Some  disorder  developed  but  was  put  down, 
and  the  striking  unions  ^{raduallv  found  themselves  losing. 

In  Queensland  the  stnke  was  less  serious  than  in  Victoria 
and  New  South  Wales,  because  the  Qtieensland  Labor  Federa- 
tion ordered  the  execution  of  all  existing  contracts,  and  the 
shearers  returned  to  work  after  being  out  only  one  week.  By 
October  the  strike  was  practically  at  an  end  throughout  the 
colonies. 

In  189  X  the  shearing  difficulty  was  renewed  in  Queensland 
and  New  South  Wales,  and  a  strike  of  much  longer  duration 
took  place.  "Obstacles  were  placed  in  the  way  of  trains 
bridges  were  weakened,  armed  mobs  of  men  traveled  a.\xraX>XA 
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country  burning  and  destroying  the  property  of  the  pastoral - 
ists/*  Armed  resistance  to  the  governmcoL  was  advocated 
&s  preliminary  to  a  generaJ,  revolution  throughout  Australasia^ 
and  attempts  were  made  to  bring  the  railway  servants  and 
even  the  military  over  to  the  side  of  the  strikers.  Through- 
out March.  April,  May^  and  June  arrests  were  frequent- 
Meanwhile  shearing  was  carried  on  by  me^ns  of  free  labor, 
and  since  the  strike  could  not  accomplish  its  object*  and  funds 
were  exhausted*  it  was  declared  oil  on  June  J5lh, 

But  it  was  the  failure  of  these  strikes  which 
created  the  Australian  Labor  Party.  Finding 
themselves  defeated  in  the  strikes,  the  men 
turned  to  politics.  In  some  cases  the  victorious 
eoiploycrs  suddenly  found  themselves  defeated 
in  elections  and  their  places  taken  by  the  very 
trade-unions"  leaders  tney  had  defeated.  Even 
strike  leaders  who  had  i>ecn  sent  to  jai!  were 
nominated  for  Parliament. 

Previously  there  had  been  a  few  working  men 
elected  as  trade-unionists,  but  none  on  a  dis* 
tinctively  Labor  platform.  A  great  impetus  was 
given  to  the  movement  by  the  vivid 
TnhAr  speeches  of  the  radical,  "  the  great 
P^tiM  Pro-Consul  ;■  George  Grey,  ex-Gov- 
ernor of  New  Zealand,  South  Aus- 
tralia, and  South  Africa,  With 
little  organization  and  less  money ,  36  Labor  can- 
didates were  elected  (1891)  in  New  South  Wales. 
Since  then  the  movement  has  grown  throughout 
Australasia.  South  Austraha  was,  however,  the 
first  state  to  form  a  direct  Labor  Party.  In  the 
Australian  Federal  Parliament  there  were  in  1904 
(second  House)  23  Labor  men  in  a  house  of  75. 
But  they  hold  the  balance  of  power.  Free- 
traders and  protectionists  (formerly  the  main 
political  issue  m  Australia)  are  so  equal  in  num- 
bers tliat  the  Labor  men.  by  uniting  with  one 
party,  can  at  any  time  defeat  the  other.  Hence 
the  continual  changes  and  the  Labor  men  them- 
selves being  giv^en  the  government  for  five  months 
(see  above).  The  present  ministry  only  holds 
by  passing  most  of  the  bills  the  Labor  Party  de- 
mands. Hence  largely  the  progress  in  legislation 
of  Australia,  covering  Industrial  Arbitration, 
Miners'  Accident  Relief,  Coal  Mines  Regulation, 
Early  Closing,  Navigation  Act  Amendment,  Land 
Tax,  Old  Age  Pensions,  Women's  Franchise, 
Electoral  and  Trucks  Acts,  etc. 

At  the  tliird  Interstate  Labor  Conference,  held 
in  Melbourne,  July,  1905,  the  following  objective 
was  adopted: 

(a)  The  cultivation  of  an  Australian  sentiment,  based  upon 
the  maintenance  of  racial  purity  and  the  development  in 
Australia  of  an  enliifhtened  and  self -rehant  community, 

(b)  The  securing  of  the  fuU  results  of  their  industry  to  all 
producers  by  the  collective  ownership  of  monopolies  and  the 
extension  of  the  industrial  and  economic  functions  of  the  state 
and  municipality. 

The  question  of  the  tariff  also  received  a  lar^e  amount  of 
at tention^-some  delegates  being  favorable  to  making  the 
advocacy  of  a  high  protectionist  policy  a  sing  qua  hoh  for 
labor  candidates,  but  the  majority  held  the  view  that  to  in* 
troduGC  the  fiscal  issue  would  bo  to  split  the  ranks,  and  it 
was  eventually  decided  to  place  a  Tariff  Refcrendurn  as  a 
plank  in  the  platform.  "A  progressive  tax  on  land  values'' 
was  also  added  to  the  platform. 

The  conference  also  carri<*d  a  resolution  against  any  alliance, 
coalition,  or  combination  beinp  entered  into  by  Labor  repre- 
sentatives in  Parliament  viithout  the  consent  of  the  combmed 
labor  organizations.  It  was  also  decided  in  the  event  of 
labor  governments  coming  into  power,  that  the  rainistrics 
should  be  recommended  by  the  caucus. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  Labor  Party  is 
practically,  tho  not  avowedly,  a  Collect i%ist  or 
Socialist  party;  and  an  increasing  section  of  the 
labor  ranks  advocate  straight  -  out  socialism. 
There  is  a  strong  agitation  for  a  reduction  of 
members  in  the  upper  houses,  if  not  for  the  aboH* 
tion  of  this  branch  of  the  legislature,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  Australia  has  now  fourteen  houses 


of  Parliament.  The  establishment  of  boards  to 
regulate  wages  and  conditions  of  workers  and 
arbitration  t^mrts,  and  a  mov^ement  to  break  up 
the  large  estates  and  throw  the  lands  open  to  the 
mass  of  the  people,  constitute  the  most  burning 
questions  of  the  day  in  all  parts  of  the  common- 
wealth. 

The  Single  Tax  idea  has  some  hold  in  Aus- 
tralia, owing  to  the  land  concentration,  particu- 
larly in  South  Australia;  and  the  movement  was 
much  helped  by  a  %^isit  from  Henry  George  in 
1890,  In  Ne\v  South  Wales  a  land  tax  is  levied 
on  the  unimproved  value;  the  present 

T^Zfttioii  ^^^^  being  one  penny  in  the  poimd. 
An  exemption  of  ^^^4°  is  allowed, 
and  if  the  unimproved  value  is  in 
excess  of  this  sum  a  deduction  equal  to  the 
exemption  is  made,  but  when  a  person  or  com- 
pany holds  several  blocks  of  land  only  one  sum 
of  £240  may  be  deducted  from  the  aggregate 
unimproved  value.  The  number  of  persons  own- 
ing land  in  New  South  Wales  is  about  178.000,  but 
the  deductions  allowed  by  law  reduced  the  actual 
number  of  taxpayers  to  41,000. 

The  Land  Tax  Act  in  force  in  Victoria  was 
passed  with  the  object  of  breaking  up  large  hold- 
mgs.  For  this  purpose  it  w^as  declared  that  all 
"landed  estates  '  should  be  subject  to  taxation; 
that  a  "landed  estate"  should  consist  of  one  or 
more  blocks  of  land  not  more  than  five  milea 
apart  which  posses t  an  aggregate  area  of  640 
acres  and  a  capital  value  of  more  than  ^^2^500 ;  and 
that  the  value  in  excess  of  j£2,5oo  should  be  taxed 
at  the  rate  of  1  \  per  cent  per  annum.  In  South 
Australia  the  land  tax  is  calculated  on  the  tinim- 
proved  value,  the  rate  being  one  halfpenny  in 
the  pound  sterling,  with  an  additional  tax  of  one 
halfpenny  on  every  pound  in  excess  of  ^£5,000* 
The  amoimt  of  tax  payable  by  an  absentee,  who 
is  defined  as  a  person  who  has  been  absent  from 
or  resident  out  of  the  state  for  twelve  months, 
is  increased  by  20  per  cent. 

The  land  tax  payable  in  Tasmania  is  at  the  rate 
of  one  halfpenny  in  the  pound,  where  the  as- 
sessed value  is  under  £5 ,000 :  five  eighths  of  a 
penny,  where  the  assessed  value  is  £5,000  and 
under  £15,000;  three  quarters  of  a  penny,  where 
the  value  is  £15,000  and  under  £40,000;  seven 
eighths  of  a  penny  w^herc  the  value  is  £40,000  and 
under  £80,000;  and  one  penny  where  the  value 
is  over  £20,000. 

Income  taxes  are  also  levied  in  all  the  states; 
In  Victoria,  e.  ^.,  the  rate  of  income  tax  payable 
in  the  state  vanes  according  to  the  source  whence 
the  income  is  derived  and  the  taxable  amotmtof 
such  income.  On  incomes  derived  from  personal 
exertion,  threepence  in  the  pound  is  payable  up 
to  £300 ;  on  every  pound  in  excess  of  £300  up  to 
£SoOf  fourpence;  on  every  pound  in  excess  of 
£800  up  to  £1,300,  fivepence;  on  every  pound  in 
excess  of  £1,300  up  to  £1,800,  sixpence;  and  on 
every  poimd  in  excess  of  £1,800.  sevenpence; 
double  these  rates  be in|f  payable  on  incomes  the 
produce  of  property  within  the  state.  All  in- 
comes, except  tnose  of  companies,  of  and  tmder 
£150  escape  taxation. 

Such  legislation  is  not  revolutionary;  yet  it  is 
this  which  has  largely  raised  hostility  to  the 
Labor  PartA^  on  the  part  of  conservatives,  mak- 
ing some  of  the  latter  class  in  Australia  declare 
that  the  commonwealth  is  being  mined.  Finan- 
cial and  economic  returns,  however,  do  not  justify 
this  criticism. 

Political  reforms  have  also  had  considerable 
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development    in    Australia.     (See    Australian 

Ballot  System;  also,  for  the  Australian  system 

of  land  registration,  see  Torrens.)     There  has 

been  considerable  agitation  in  Aus- 

Ptdltifi&l     ^^^^**    ^^^    proportional    representa- 

•n^         tion  and  for  direct  legislation,  but  as 

yet    with    slight    results.     Currency 

reform  has  its  various  advocates  in 

Australia,  and  especially  bimetalists  and  others 

who  declare  that  the  great  southern  continent, 

like  the  rest  of  the  world,  has  suffered  from  the 

appreciation  of  gold.     Yet  little  of  importance 

has  been  accompfished  in  the  way  of  reform.    For 

food  or  for  evil,  Australian  finance  is  still  ruled 
y  English  gold. 

The  woman's  suffrage  movement  has  gone 
further. 

There  are  in  Australia  three  distinct  classes 
of  suffrage,  mimicipal,  parliamentary,  and  federal. 
Women  were  given  municipal  suffrage  in  New 
South  Wales  in  1867;  in  Victoria,  1869;  in  West 
Australia,  187 1;  in  New  Zealand,  1877;  in  South 
Australia,  1880;  in  Tasmania,  1884.  Parliamen- 
tary suffrage  was  extended  to  women  of  New  Zea- 
land in  1893;  in  South  Australia,  1895;  in  West 
Australia,  1900;  in  New  South  Wales,  1902;  in 
Tasmania,  1903;  in  Queensland,  1905.  In  1902, 
the  first  federal  Parliament  extended  the  federal 
suffrage  to  all  women  injAustralia  upon  the  same 
terms  as  men.  All  women  in  Australia,  there- 
fore, upon  the  same  terms  as  men,  enjoy  full 
municipal  and  federal  suffrage,  and  the  women  of 
West  Australia,  South  Australia,  and  New  South 
Wales  possess  all  forms  of  suffrage. 

One  problem  that  has  vexed  Australia  consid- 
erably IS  that  of  the  immigration  and  importa- 
tion of  cheap  labor.  The  importation  of  Cninese 
labor  was  long  more  or  less  common  to  all  Aus- 
tralia.    According  to  the  latest  re- 

■g^n^fc^  tiuTis,  there  were  30,542  full-blooded 
Labor  Chinese  in  the  commonwealth,  and 
24,000  other  colored  aliens.  The  im- 
migration of  the  Chinese,  however, 
has,  after  an  intense  excitement,  been  carefully 
restricted  in  all  Australia.  Kanaka  labor  has  been 
another  * '  burning  question .  * '  Particularly  has  the 
introduction  of  Kanaka  labor  been  a  source  of 
grievance  to  the  trade-unions  of  Queensland.  The 
Kanakas  have  been  introduced  mainly  to  wdrk  on 
the  sugar  plantations.  The  claim  has  been  that 
white  labor  was  imsuited  to  this  work  in  this 
climate,  while  it  was  a  good  thing  for  the  Kan- 
akas, they  going  back  to  their  Pacific  island  to 
carry  home  the  benefits  of  civilization.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  trade-imionists  have  asserted 
that  this  was  simply  an  excuse  to  get  cheap  labor, 
and  that  the  Kanaka  trade  was  simply  a  disguised 
slave  trade,  done  in  ships  little  better  than  the 
old  slave-traders  and  accompanied  by  most  of  the 
evils  of  that  trade.  The  Kanakas  were  inveigled 
on  board,  often  by  "fire-water."  Once  there  they 
were  supposed  to  sign  a  docimient  that  boimd 
them  to  labor  for  a  term  of  years  in  the  sugar 
gelds.  As  none  of  them  could  read  or  write  or 
understand  the  document  they  signed,  this  meant 
little.  One  himdred  dollars  a  head  the  planter 
was  wont  to  pay  the  ** recruiter"  for  catching 
Kanakas  and  landing  them  in  Queensland — 
rather  less  than  African  slavers'  rates  in  the  good 
old  days,  but  the  distance  was  less  and  the  danger 
nothing,  because  the  British  Government  pro- 
tected this  traffic.  Finally,  however,  mainly 
from  the  agitation*of  the  trade-unions  and  the 
Labor  Party,  aided  in  part  by  the  British  and  For- 


eign Anti-Slavery  Society,  after  a  struggle  of 
twenty  years.  Kanaka  labor  has  become  prac- 
tically ended. 

The  question  of  granting  pensions  to  aged 
persons  has  been  of  late  years  much  discnist 
throughout  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  and  at 
the  present  time  the  old-agepension  system  is  in 
operation  in  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  and 
New  Zealand.  (See  also  Old  Age  Pensions.) 
The  settlement  of  population  on  the  land  also 
has  enlisted  considerable  attention.  Large  es- 
tates are  being  bought  up  and  divided  into  allot- 
ments, which  are  sold  to  purchasers  on  easy  terms, 
extending  over  many  years.  (See  New  Zea- 
land.) Labor  colonies  for  the  unemployed  are 
being  agitated. 

Important  Australian  societies  are: 

Imperial  Federation  League.  President,  Hon.  Alfred 
Deakin,  Llanarth,  Walsh  Street.  South  Yarra,  Melbourne, 
Victoria. 

Federal  Council  of  Australian  Labor  Unions.  Hon.  Secre- 
tary Robert  Storrie  Guthrie,  Knighton  Villa,  Peterhead.  South 
Australia. 

National  Anti-Sweatit^  League.  Hon.  Secretary,  Samuel 
Mauger,  M.P.,  66  Bourke  Street,  Melbourne,  Victoria. 

Federal  Single  Tax  League  of  Australia.  President,  Max 
Hirsch,  416  Collins  Street,  Melbourne.  Victoria. 

Peace  Society  (AustralieLn  Branch  of  the  London  Society). 
Chairman.  Dr.  Charles  Strong.  Avoca  Street,  South  Yarra. 
Melbourne,  Victoria. 

Peace,  Humanity,  and  Arbitration  Society.  President,  Rev. 
Dr.  Rentoul,  St.  Oswald's,  Ormond  College,  Melbourne,  Vic- 
toria. 

Melbourne  Socialist  Society.  President,  H.  H.  Champion. 
Commonwealth  Rooms,  117  £lizabeth  Street.  Melbourne,  Vic- 
toria. 

Christian  Social  Union.  Adelaide  Secretary.  Rev.  C.  E. 
Doudney,  JefTcott  Street.  Melbourne  Secretary,  Rev.  R. 
Stephen,  Trinity  College.  Sydney  Secretary,  Rev.  S.  S. 
Tovey,  St.  John's,  Bishopsthorpe  Glebe. 

Australian  Woman's  National  League.  President.  Lady 
Janet  Qarke  Cliveden.  East  Melbourne,  Victoria. 

Woman's  National  Council  (affiliated  with  the  London  In- 
ternational Council). 

Effective  Voting  League  of  South  Australia.  President. 
Catherine  Helen  Spence.  Aviland  Avenue,  N.  Norwood,  Ade- 
laide, South  Australia. 

Salvation  Army  in  Australasia.  Chief  Secretary,  Col.  W. 
T.  Hoskin,  67  Bourke  Street.  Melbourne.  Victoria. 
Rbpbrbncbs:  A  Statistical  Account  of  Australia  and  New 
Zealand,  by  T.  A.  Coghlan,  Annual,  Sydney;  Statistical  Ab- 
stract for  the  Several  Colonies  and  Other  Possessions  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  Annual,  London;  The  Year-Book  of  Aus- 
tralia, ed.  by  Hon.  Edward  Greville,  Annual,  ib.;  Australian 
Federation,  by  Sir  J.  A.  Cockbum,  ib.,  1901;  Problems  of 
Greater  Britain,  by  Sir  C.  W.  Dilke,  a  vols.,  ib.,  1800; 
Newest  England  (Australia  and  New  Zealand),  by  H.  D. 
Lloyd,  New  York,  ipoo;  State  Experiments  in  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  by  W.  P.  Reeves,  a  ^ols^  London,  ipoa; 
Australian  Commonwealth,  by  Greville  'Tregarthen,  New 
York.  1903;  The  Labor  Movement  in  Australasia,  by  Victor 
S.Clarke,  1906. 

AUSTRALIAN  BALLOT:  A  ballot  the  distinct- 
ive feature  of  which  is  that  it  contains  the  names 
of  all  the  candidates,  so  that  the  voter  is  given 
but  one  single  ballot  to  take  with  him  into  the 
polling-booth ;  and  by  making  his  cross  on  this  one 
sheet  against  the  names  or  emblem  of  the  party 
for  which  he  wishes  to  vote,  he  may  indicate  his 
choice  and  fold  up  and  cast  his  ballot  without  any 
one  knowing  which  way  he  has  voted.  It  is 
called  the  Australian  ballot  because  first  used  in 
Australia,  having  been  first  proposed  by  Francis 
S.  Dutton  of  the  legislature  of  South  Australia  in 
185 1 ,  and  adopted  in  that  state  and  in  the  various 
other  states  of  the  Australian  commonwealth 
during  the  "fifties"  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
In  slightly  different  forms  it  was  adopted  m 
England  in  1872,  and  in  various  English  colonies. 
In  1882  it  was  advocated  in  the  United  States  by 
Henry  George,  and  first  adopted  by  Massachu- 
setts in  1888,  and  about  the  same  time  by  the 
city  of  Louisville,  Ky.  In  the  original  system  the 
names  of  all  the  candidates  are  printed  in  alpha- 
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betical  order,  so  as  to  compel  the  voter  to  make 
individual  choice;  but  in  many  of  the  states  of 
the  American  IFnion  each  party  is  allowed  to  have 
on  the  ballot  a  party  symbol,  so  that  by  making 
one  cross  against  this  the  voter  may  indicate  his 
desire  to  vote  the  ** straight  ticket"  of  that  party, 

AUSTRIA-HtmG ARY :  In  the  foUowi  ng  article 
are  considered  all  matters  pertaining  to  Austria, 
as  well  as  such  conditions  as  are  common  to  both 
Austria  and  Hungary.  All  questions  specificallv 
affecting  Hungary  are  treated  xmder  that  head- 
ing. 

I,— Statistics 

Arba  and  Population 


Crowk  Lands 


Lower  Atistria 

U  pper  Austria *  * .  ^ 

Salzburg , ,  * 

Styria .*. 

Carinthia 

Camiola. 

Coast  Districts 

Tyrol .,.,♦ 

Bohemia ■ 

Moravia 

Silesia. 

Galicia.,.- .* 

Bukowina. 

Dalmatia 

HunRary  and  Transylvania 

Croatia  and  Slavonia 

Fiume ..,.,.. 

TotAl. 


Area, 
square 
miles 


7.654 
4,611 
3,767 
8.670 
4.005 
3.856 
3.084 
Xi.3?4 
30,000 
8.S83 

30.307 

4.03  s 

4t940 

108,358 

16.773 

S 


340,94^ 


Population^ 
1900 


3,086,38a 
809.9  iS 
1^93. M7 

1,356.058 
367,344 
508,348 
7SS.t83 
979*878 

6,318.280 

3.43S,oSi 
680,539 

7.395.538 
739,921 

591.597 

16,768.143 

3,397. *49 

38.139 


4S.3ii.65i 


Per 

square 

mile 


40S 
175 

69 
156 

91 
13a 
a45 

86 
315 
384 
34J 
341 
181 
1 30 
153 
146 


i8d 
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Austria  proper  has  1 15.903  sq,  m.  and  a  popula- 
tion of  26,000,000,  Of  this  number  about  9,000,- 
000  are  Germans,  6,000,000  Bohemians  and 
Moravians,  4,350,000  Poles,  3,380,5  joRuthenians, 
and  1,200,000  Slavs,  The  principal  cities  are 
Vienna,  with  a  population  of  1.674. 957  (1900); 
Prague,  301,589;  Lemberg,  159,877; 
Gratz»  138,080;  Triest,  134.143; 
Brunn,  109,346.  The  birth-rate  m 
1 90 1  was  36.9;  death-rate,  24.  (See 
Birth-  and  Death-rate.)  The  il- 
legitimate births  (1897-190 1)  were  14.20  percent, 
the  highest  ratio  in  the  world,  tho  they  varied 
from  41  per  cent  (1900)  in  Carinthia  to  4.2  per 
cent  in  Dalmatia.  Marriages  in  1900  were  8,1 
per  x,ooo  of  population,     (See  Marriage,) 

In  1900,  79  per  cent  of  the  population  were 
Roman  Catholic,  12  per  cent  Greek  Catholic,  2.3 
percent  Greek  Oriental,  4.7  per  cent  Jewish,  2  per 
cent  Evangelical.  Religious  liberty  is  secure. 
There  were  (1900)  16,939  Roman  Catholic  priests; 
7,860  members  of  male  orders,  and  19,194  of 
lemale.  Education  is  on  the  increase,  yet  31  per 
cent  of  the  population  above  twelve  years  of  age 
were  (1900)  unable  to  read  and  w^rite.  In  1890, 
however,  it  was  79  per  cent,  (See  Illiteracy.) 
In  1900  there  were  16,211,272  who  could  read  and 
write  (an  increase  since  1880  of  over  5,000,000), 
and  9,186,362  who  could  neither  read  nor  write  (a 
decrease  since  1880  of  nearly  700,000).  Element- 
ary schools  (1902),  20,827,  with  3.742,486  pupils 
and  96  training  colleges.  Gymnasia  and  real- 
schools  (preparatory  for  universities  or  technical 
schools),  328,  with  105,585  pupils.  There  were 
also  8  state  imiversities,  49  theological  colleges 
(45  Roman  CathoHc),    8  government  technical 


schools,  besides  4^230  special  schools  (agricultural, 
industrial,  etc.).  In  1904,  3,330  periodicals  were 
published,  of  which  3t039  were  m  German,  112 
Deing  dailies.  The  Isteues  Wiener  Tagblatt  has  the 
largest  circulation. 

Convictions  for  crime  in  1903  numbered  33,940; 
for  other  misdemeanors,  581,254.  There  were  15 
penal  establishments,  with  8,266  male  prisoners 
and  1,069  female ,     (See  C  r  1  m  e  , ) 

About  2  per  cent  of  the  population  receive  aid. 
There  were  in  1902,  1,643  poorhouses,  with  37,808 
inmates.  The  expenditures  for  these  w*as  8.301,- 
652  kronen.  Institutions  for  relief  vary  greatly 
throughout  the  empire.  They  were  formerly 
mainly  in  the  care  of  the  Church,  but  now  tend  to 
be  transferred  to  civil  officers.  No  one  can  claim 
relief  for  whom  any  third  party  is  legally  respon- 
sible. Recipients  are  bound  "to  return  the  aid 
when  they  can.  Aid  must  be  limited  to  that 
Tvhich  is  necessary  for  existence,  for  the  care  of 
the  sick,  and  for  needy  children.  It  is  usually 
given  in  cash.  Overseers  or  visitors  {Arntcn- 
pfieger)  are     not    found    everywhere,  wiierefore 

Certificates  of  Poverty'*  are  ret^uired,  wdiich  are 
often  misused.  In  Lower  Austna  the  overseers 
of  the  poor  usually  serve  without  compensation. 
In  Upper  Austria  the  commissions  for  the  poor  are 
made  up  of  the  chief  executive  of  the  borough,  a 

friest,  and  at  least  three  overseers  {Armenvater). 
n  Vienna  there  are  nineteen  districts,  each  with 
a  district  committee,  which  elects  a  board  of  com- 
missioners. There  are  also  a  general  poor  de- 
partment and  another  department  for  orphans. 
There  are  many  institutions  which   arc   partly 

frivate,  but  that  are  endowed  w^ith  public  lunds. 
n  1899  there  were  in  Vienna  951  endowments^ 
with  a  capital  of  6,140,939  gulden. 

There  are  many  Church  institutions:  Catholic 
or  Protestant,  several  being  connected  w^ith  cer- 
tain knightly  orders.  Charity  organization  is 
backward .  The  municipal  Houses  of  Maintenance 
are  better  organized.  The  Vienna  foundling 
asylum  is  the  largest  in  the  world.  There  were 
in  1902,  1,387  creches,  kindergartens,  etc.,  and 
330  orphanages.  There  are  over  600  hospitals 
{16  for  children). 

There  were  in  1903,  585  savings-banks,  with 
3,464,715  depositors,  and  deposits  amounting  to 
4,368,550,000  kronen. 

The  principal    occupation  is  agriculture.     Of 

the  bread-earners  64.3  per  cent  are  engaged  in 

agricultiure  or  fishing,  21.9  per  cent  in  manu* 

facturiog  or  mining,  and  6.4  per  cent 

Indnitrv     ^"  trade  and  commerce;  63.2  per  cent 

masonry     ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  bread-earners,  and 

47,3  per  cent  of  the  women.  The 
main  crops  are  wheat,  oats,  rye,  corn,  potatoes. 
Rich  soil,  abundance  of  water,  and  a  mild  climate 
make  Austria  one  of  the  foremost  agricultural 
countries  of  Europe;  95  per  cent  of  the  land  is 

Productive.  The  breeding  of  stock  is  important, 
here  are  more  than  4,000,000  horses,  a  number 
only  surpassed  by  Germany  and  Russia.  Over  ^o 
per  cent  of  the  empire  is  in  forests.  Land  m 
most  of  the  provinces  is  well  divided.  Nearly  87 
per  cent  of  the  peasants  own  their  farms,  but 
these  are  often  too  small  to  yield  a  livelihood. 
Mining  is  diversified  and  the  resources  rich.  Coal 
is  the  most  important  product,  worked  mainly  in 
Bohemia.  Iron  is  found  in  large  quantities,  dop- 
per  and  gold  are  also  found.  The  mineral  out- 
put of  Austria  was  some  $55,000,000  in  1S90, 
and  $75,000,000  in  1900.  Salt  is  a  State  mo- 
nopoly. 
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Manufacturing  has  recentl3r  made  advances, 
being  aided  by  the  government  in  many  ways :  low 
railroad-fares,  etc.  exemption  from  import  duties. 
The  clothing  industry  of  the  empire  employs 
about  800,000  workers;  foods  and  dnnks,  600,000; 
textile  trades,  500,000;  building  trades,  400,000; 
woodwork,  325,000;  iron  and  steel,  300,000;  quar- 
ries and  potteries,  150,000.  Beet-sugar  enjojrs 
a  liberal  boimty.  The  glass  industry  is  im- 
portant in  Bohemia.  Tobacco  is  a  government 
monopoly. 

Wages  are  low.  Ordinary  labor  averages  20 
cents  per  day  in  the  coimtry  and  50  cents  in 
towns,  tho  var3ring  from  7  to  61  cents.  Skilled 
labor  averages  70  cents.  Carpenters  receive  from 
61  cents  to  $1.39  per  day.  Locomotive  engineers 
cam  from  55  to  93  cents.     (See  Wages.) 

The  general  etnciency  of  labor  is  also  low, 
scarcely  averaging  one  eighth  of  that  of  the 
United  States  or  one  quarter  that  of  Great 
Britain. 

Commerce  is  rapidly  increasing.     The  exports 

of  the  total  empire  (Austria- Hungary)  rose  from 

771,400,000  florins  in  1890  to  1,084,- 

Ajwnmjiiui*     000,000    fl.    iu     I905     ($4SO,000,OOo), 

the  imports  from  510,700,000  fl.  to 
1,078,900,000  fl.  The  value  of  the 
chief  exports  (1904)  was:  sugar,  151,885,000 
kronen  or  half  florins  (krone  -  20.3  cents) ;  eg^, 
105,567,000  kr.;  cattle,  98,617,000  kr.  The  chief 
imports  were  cotton  (raw),  215,226,000  kr.;  wool, 
120,888,000  kr.;  coal  and  coke,  105,947,000  kr.; 
silK  and  manufactures,  83,499,000  kr.  The  chief 
exports  (1904)  were:  to  Germany,  1,037,321,000 
kr.;  Great  Britain,  183,726,000  kr.  (principally 
wheat  and  flour) ;  Italy,  156,815,000  kr.;  Turkey, 
91,436,000  kr.;  Switzerland,  79,741,000  kr.;  Ru- 
mania, 75,868,000  kr.;  Russia,  71,741,000  kr.; 
United  States,  70,759,000  kr.  The  chief  imports 
(1904)  were:  from  Germany,  766,566,000  kr.; 
United  States,  182,461,000  kr.  (principally  cotton 
and  machinery);  Great  Britain,  155,076,000  kr. 
(principally  cotton  and  machinery);  British  In- 
dia, 130,436,000  kr.;  Russia,  119,863,000  kr.; 
Italy,  104,617,000.  The  customs  are  nxt,  com- 
mon to  Austria  and  Himgary,  by  the  Ausgleich 
or  Compromise  of  1867. 

n. — Constitution  and  Government 

The  reigning  sovereign  is  Francis  Joseph  I., 
Emperor  of  Austria  (1848)  and  Kin?  of  Hungary 
(1867).  Austria  and  Hungary,  by  the  Com- 
promise (Ausgleich)  of  1867,  are,  in  most  matters, 
completely  independent,  each  having  its  own  con- 
stitution, legislature,  and  executive,  and  imited 
only  in  having  the  same  sovereign  and  the  same 
management  of  foreign  affairs,  of  the  army  and 
navy,  and  of  matters  of  finance,  common  to  both. 
Sucn  matters  are  regulated  by  a  common  ministry 
and  two  deputations,  one  Austrian,  one  Hvm- 
garian,  of  sixty  members  each,  representing  the 
legislattires  of  the  two  countries.  These  deputa- 
tions meet  annually,  alternately  in  Vienna  and 
Budapest,  deliberate  separately,  and  only  meet  to 
vote  together,  without  discussion,  when  tnere  have 
been  three  failures  to  agree  by  communication. 
There  is  also  a  commercial  union,  renewable  every 
ten  years.  In  Austria,  Baron  von  Bech  is  premier. 
The  Austrian  Reichsrath  has  two  houses.  The 
Upper  House  (Herrenhaus)  has  238  members,  of 
whom  16  are  princes  of  the  imperial  family,  65 
hereditary  nobles,  17  archbishops  and  bishops, 
and  140  life-members,  nominated  by  the  emperor 


for  service  or  merit.  The  Lower  House  (Abgeord' 
netenhaus)  has  425  members;  85  represent  lai^e 
landed  proprietors  .  (5,431  in  190 1),  21  the 
Chambers  of  Commerce,  118  the  town  voters 
(493,804),  129  the  cotmtry  voters  (1,585,659),  and 
7  2  the  whole  body  of  male  voters  (5 ,004 ,222).  At 
the  end  of  1906,  however,  the  Reichsrath  passed 
a  universal  suffrage  bill  which  will  completely 
change  this.  Bills  must  pass  both  houses  and  hie 
ratified  by  the  emperor.  Austria's  seventeen 
provinces  have  each  its  diet  or  Landtage.  The 
parties  in  the  Reichsrath  are  mainly  divided  on 
national  or  race  Unes. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Socialists,  most  par- 
ties in  Austria  proper  may  be  termed  Home- 
rulers.  The  Czechs,  the  Poles,  the  Ruthenians, 
the  Italians,  etc.,  all  aim  at  autonomy  in  some 
form  or  another.  The  government  is  carried  on 
by  a  combination  of  parties,  there  being  no  per- 
manent majority. 

The  budget  estimate  for  the  common  affairs  of 

the  empire  was  (1905)  490,327,883  kr.,  almost 

wholly  for  military  expenses.      Of  this  amount 

114,716,883    kr.  were  derived   from 

Finanoei  customs.  Expenditures  rose  from 
281,820,000  kr.  in  1890  to  368,010,- 
000  kr.  in  1904,  of  which  sum 
Austria  contributed  167,107,000  kr.  and  Hun- 
gary 87,630,000  kr.,  with  113,273,000  kr.  from 
customs. 

The  estimated  revenue  for  Austria  proper 
(1906)  was  1,822,027,401  kr.,  and  the  expendi- 
tures 1,819,042,210  kr.  The  Austrian  debt  (1905) 
was  3,863,020,074  kr.     (See  Finances.) 

The  Austro-Hunjg^arian  army  has  on  peace 
footing  318,347  officers  and  men,  and  60,758 
horses.  The  Austrian  Landwehr  has,  besides, 
37,032  officers  and  men,  and  the  Himgarian  Hon- 
v^dsfg  31,491.  The  yearly  contingent  for  the 
common  army  is  59,024  officers  and  men  from 
Austria  and  43,899  from  Himgary.  The  army 
on  a  war  footmg  numbers  980,000  officers  ana 
men;  besides  500,000  in  the  Landwehr  and 
1,000,000  in  the  Landsturm.  The  navy,  mainly 
coast-defensive,  has  12  battle-ships  (9  modem),  3 
armored  cruisers,  22  lesser  vessels,  and  26  torpedo- 
boats. 

The  Austrian  railway  system  must  be  studied 

in  the  light  of  its  history.     First  begun  by  private 

effort,  railways  became  so  necessary  that    the 

government  aided  them  by  guaran- 

SaUwrvi    ^®®^^8r  interest  or  direct  State  con- 

Auiwftyi  struction.  The  Revolution  of  1848 
and  the  Himgarian  war,  however, 
embarrassing  it,  the  government  sold  out  what 
interest  it  had  in  the  roads,  and  Austria  went 
through  a  long  period  of  speculative  railroad- 
building,  ending  for  many  of  the  roads  in 
failure  and  bankruptcy.  These  weaker  roads  the 
government,  after  the  crisis  of  1873,  was  com- 
pelled first  to  aid  and  then  to  buy  and  operate. 
This  policy  has  been  largely  carried  out,  but  has 
not  bsen  adopted  as  a  system  on  its  own  merits 
as   in   Germany.     Where   necessitated   by   poor 

grivate  management  the  government  in  the  main 
as  had  to  buy  simply  the  poorer  roads.  Never- 
theless the  State  roads  are  a  success,  and  the 
tendency  is  toward  State  ownership.  In  1003  thie 
State  owned  and  operated  4,809  miles,  oesides 
operating  2,671  miles  of  companies'  lines;  the 
companies  owned  and  operated  5,048  miles  and- 
operated  18  miles  of  Ststle  roads;  114  miles 
belonged  to  foreign  lines.  In  1906  the  State 
bought  another  of  the  largest  and  best-paying 
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private  roads  in  the  Empire.  There  were  12,660 
iniles  in  all .  The  cost  in  1 90  3  was  $  i  ,3  97 » 9  7  o  ,000 . 
Passengers  carried  were  176,467,000;  freight , 
121,491,000  tons.  The  receipts  were  331,5511000 
florins;  the  working  expenses,  225,590,000  ft.  The 
State  revenue  from  the  railways  for  1 906  was  esti- 
mated at  304 ,2 18,570  kronen  and  the  expenditures 
at  270,410,820  kr.  There  were  5*947  telegraph* 
offices,  with  40,373.71  kilometers  of  wire  and 
16,463,654  messages.  The  urban  telephone  sys- 
tems numbered  429;  the  interurban  systems  134. 
There  were  8,086  post-offices.  Receipts  (postal 
and  telegraph)  were  1x6,858,886  kr. ;  expenses, 
117,519,723  kr.  Of  post-office  savings-banks 
there  were  6,339.  with  1,860.347  depositors  and 
deoosits  of  471,647,730  kr.  at  end  of  the  year. 

IIL — Social  Reform 

The  history  of  modem  social  reform  in  Austria 
begins  with  the  Revolution  of  1848.  The  years 
previous  to  this  had  been  marked  in  industrial 
evolution  mainly  by  the  decay  of  the  ancient 

filds  and  the  development  of  modem  ideas, 
he  Revolution  of  1848  witnessed  national  po- 
litical uprisings  in  Vienna,  Italy,  Bohemia,  Cro* 
atia,  ana  Hungary.  A  constitution  was  granted 
to  Austria,  but  was  soon  abrogated,  and  imperial 
absolutism,  in  close  alliance  with  the  Catholic 
power,  reigned  supreme.  In  1859.  however,  an 
industrial  code  was  adopted  which  enjoined  upon 
all  manufacturers  the  maintenance  of  relations 
with  the  gilds,  or  the  restoration  of  such  relations 
where  they  had  been  dt  scon  tinned ,  but  the  gilds 
continued  to  decline  in  spite  of  all  efforts.  Prog- 
ress was  mainly  political  with  the  distracting 
complications  of  an  empire  of  such  diverse  racial 
constituents. 

In  1 866  Prussia  gained  the  severance  of  Aus- 
tria from  the  Germanic  Confederation,  and  Italy 
soon  after  gained  her  freedom.  Hungary,  too, 
grew  more  and  more  restless,  and  the  emperor 
had  to  grant  concessions,  till  the  present  dual 
political  system  was  organized  in  1S67.  Since 
1879,  when  Count  Taaiie  came  into  power »  the 
government  has  been  compelled  to  do  more  and 
more  for  the  working  classes.  This,  however, 
has  been  forced  upon  the  go%'emment  by  the 
labor  party,  which  in  Austria,  more  than  in  most 
countries  of  Europe,  has  been  purely  socialistic, 

A  Viennese  Workingmen's  Mutual  Improvement  Society 
WBsstarted  under  the  influence  of  Lassalles  agitation  in  1867; 
and  on  April  11,  1869,  it  published  the  first  number  of  the 
VoVfstifnuw,  In  1869  Austrian  delegates  were  sent  to  the 
German  Socialist  Congress  at  Eisenach,  The  Austrian  Govern- 
ment now  prohibited  all  Socialist  meetmgs,  and  the  Socialist 
agitators  had  to  concentrate  their  efforts  to  obtain  freedom  of 
coalition  and  univirsal  suffrage, 

After  the  German  laws  afaainst  the  Social  Democrats  were 
passed  in  1878,  the  Austrian  Socialists,  in  part,  lost  heart. 
The  Radicjtls  declared  for  anarchism  and  the  Moderates  for 
the  Liberals,  working  mainly  on  race  lines.  Between  tS8a 
and  1884  the  anarchists  attempted  much  violence  in  Austria; 
the  government  resorted  to  strong  measures,  and  the  Socialist 
papers  suffered  much.  Nevertheless,  the  trade- unions  became 
the  campinR-grounds  for  the  Socialists,  and  the  propaganda 
was  carried  on. 

Since  18 86  the  movement  has  made  steady  progres*.  In 
1888  a  conference  ^'as  held  at  Hainfield.  and,  largely  through 
the  influence  of  the  GlcUhkeit,  Dr.  Adler's  paper,  the  Moder- 
ates and  those  Radicals  who  were  not  anarchists,  united  on 
the  lines  of  Marxist  socialism.  The  result  was  a  rapid  ad- 
vance. Socialist  papem  obtained  a  wider  circulation,  meet- 
ings for  the  propagation  of  Socialist  doctrines 

a  ^  nt  were  held,  and  many  new  workmen's  associa- 

BOdftUilll      tions  were   founded.      Strikes  and  agitation 

became  common,  and  the  government  again 

tried  rcDTession,     Papers  were  suppressed,  and 

the  editors  of  the  GUichhtii  arrested  on  charges  of  anarchism* 

The  winter  of  1892  was  marked  in  Austria  by  agitation  on 


the  part  of  the  Social  Democrats  against  the  censorship  of 
the  press. 

The  early  months  of  1893  saw  the  opening  of  "a  campaign 
in  favor  of  universal,  equal,  and  direct  suffrage.**  The  May 
Day  celebrations  took  place  throughout  the  empire,  and 
developed  into  a  gigantic  demonstration,  not  only  for 
the  eight- hour  day,  but  al*o  for  the  sulTragc.  In  Vienna 
1 50.000  men  and  women  marched  in  military  order  through  the 
streets.  A  few  weeks  later  the  political  victories  gained  by 
the  German  Social  Democracy  at  the  ballot-box  were  cele- 
brated throughout  the  empire.  In  July  <oo,ooo  workingmen 
and  women  gathered  in  the  very  heart  of  Vienna  and  declared 
they  would  neither  rest  nor  be  deterred  by  any  sacrifice  until 
they  had  won. 

In  Oct,,  1893.  Count  TaaUe  introduced  a  bill  granting  a 
very  much  enlarged  sufTrage.  Notwithstanding  that  by  the 
provisions  of  the  new  bill  the  number  of  voters  in  Austria 
were  doubled,  the  Social  Democrats  would  only  agree  to  ac- 
cent it  as  a  move  in  the  right  direction. 

During  the  last  ten  years  organization  has  gone  on  steadily 
but  not  raptdlv.  The  Social  Democrats  in  the  empire  are 
organized  on  a  basis  of  "  national  autonomy  and  intematioiuU 
solidarity."  There  arc  German,  Czech.  Polish.  Italian. 
Slavic,  and  Ruthenian  sections.  They  work  harmoniously, 
but  their  nro«ress  ha-^j  been  retarded  by  the  national  jcal- 
ousies  and  political  ciTorts  of  the  different  races.  In  1897 
the  government  made  a  further  electoral  concession.  To 
383  deputies  elected  by  privileged  voters.  71  were  added 
elected  by  universal  suffrage.  This  at  first  seemed  but  to 
increase  the  intemational  strugplc.  By  it^or.  however,  the 
Socialists  polled  about  800,000  votes  and  elected  10  deputies 
(7  Czechs).  The  government  was  compelled  to  introduce 
various  lefonn  measures  <,aee  below),  but  the  old  national 
It  rife  went  on,  tho  largely  fruitless  to  all  parties.  In  loos, 
however,  a  proposition  of  Baron  Fcjervary's  Hungarian  minis- 
try  to  establish  universal  sulTrage  in  that  country  caused  wide- 
spread excitement  in  Austria,  and  on  Nov.  3d  a  monster 
Socialist  demoiuEtratioti  in  Vienna  led  to  a  clash  with  the 
pohce. 

Universal  suffrage  was  finally  granted,  and  as  a 
result,  in  the  elections  of  1907,  almost  a  revolu- 
tionary change  was  made.  There  were  elected  83 
Social  Democrats,  66  Christian  Democrats  {Anti- 
Semites).  3  lAgrarian  Czechs,  31  of  the  (Catholic) 
Center;  35  Pan  Germanists,  24  German  Liberals, 
22  Young  Czechs,  18  German  Agrarians,  15  Clerical 
Slavs,  14  Free  Independent  Pan  Germanists,  14 
Italians,  11  Clericals,  10  Radical  Czechs,  and  100 
of  minor  parties.  There  are  2  Socialist  dailies  in 
German,  the  Arbeiter  Zcitung  at  Vienna  and  the 
ArbintenviUe  at  Gratz.  There  are  2  ^  other  German 
Socialist  journals.  The  Czech  Socialists  have 
also  2  dailies  (at  Vienna  and  Prague),  and  12 
other  journals.  There  are  3  Pohsh»  4  Italian,  2 
Slavic,  and  i  Rttthenian  papers.  The  women 
have  a  Socialist  organ,  \h&  Arbeiter innen  Zeiiung. 

A  so-called  Roman  Catholic  Christian  Socialism 
has  had  considerable  development  in  Austria* 
under  the  patronage  of  Prince  John  of  Lichten- 
stein  and  others,  but  it  has  meant  little  more 
than  the  Chttrch  of  Rome  taking  an  interest  in 
political  and  social  questions  from  the  eccle- 
siastical-paternal standpoint.  It  has  also  con- 
tributed largely  to  the  development  of  anti- 
Semitism. 

The  trade-union  movement  in  Austria  runs 
parallel  with  the  Socialist  movement.  The  In- 
dustrial Code  of  1859,  trying  to  com- 

tmite  in  trade-gilds,  had  failed.      In 

i86q  a  demonstration  in  Vienna  won 

the  right  of  combination   for  workingmen,  and 

trade-unions  slowly  developed.     A  law  of   1883 

freatly  modified  the  code  of  1859.  (See  Strikes.) 
he  chief  centers  of  Austrian  trade -unionism  are 
the  industrial  and  populous  districts  of  Lower 
Austria,  Bohemia,  ana  Moravia,  while  about  a 
fifth  of  the  total  number  of  associations  are  es- 
tablished in  Vienna.  The  highest  organization  is 
found  in  the  printing  trade  and  in  the  textile  and 
metal  industries. 

The  aggregate  membership  of  all  labor  or- 
ganizations in  Austria  in  1903  was  177,59a,  a  net 
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increase  of  13,104  in  the  year.     The  rapid  prog- 
ress made  since  1892  is  shown  below: 


End  OP — 

Unions 

Total 
number 

of 
memDCitt 

Women 

in- 
cluded 

Atmual 
income 

Annual 
expendi- 
tures 

x89a 

1896 

1899 

190X 

x9oa. 

X903 

X.308 
x,634 
3,363 
3.394 
3.370 
3,469 

70343 
XX7.946 
157.773 
153.604 
164.488 
X77.59a 

4.363 
5.761 
9.ao6 
2'9»8 
8.958 
x3,o63 

$197,034 
370.488 
445.869 
533.437 
599.473 

349.688 

433,3X6 
478.508 

54 1.03  X 

There  are  74  national  trade-unions,  containing 
154*665  members;  104  local  assemblies,  with 
5,653  members,  and  416  workingmen's  associ- 
ations, devoted  chiefly  to  educational  work,  with 
17,274  members.  The  following  table  shows  the 
membership,  receipts,  expenditures,  and  cash 
balance  of  the  largest  national  vuiions,  1 1  of  which 
have  upward  of  3 ,000  members  each.  Two  other 
tinions,  with  smaller  membership — shatters'  and 
lithographers* — are  included  on  account  of  their 
strong  financial  position.  It  will  be  observed 
that  the  printers,  altho  not  the  strongest  imion 
numerically,  have  by  far  the  largest  income  It 
is  said  that  the  imion  contains  nearly  90  per  cent 
of  all  the  printers  in  Austria. 


Tradb 


J  4  national  tmions 
nduding — 

Railway  workers 

Iron  and  metal  workers . 

Textile  workers 

Printers 

Wood  workers 

Miners 

Tailors 

Building  laborers 

Bakers 

Paper    and    chemical 
workers 

Shoemakers 

Hatters 

Lithographers 

X04  local  mixed  tmions. . . 
4x6  educationalassociations 

Grand  total 


No.  of 
mem- 
bers 


154.665 

38,036 
16,667 
X1.933 
xo.997 
xo,747 
8.4SO 
4.871 
4.478 
4.431 

3.610 
3.007 
3,404 
1.604 
5.653 
17.374 


X77,59a 


Annual 
receipts. 

Crowns 


3.943.855 

333,016 

399.33  X 

xia,833 

985.374 

130,334 

63.815 

50,464 

46.63  X 

65.687 

33.X94 
41.893 
154.893 
86.530 
17.685 
36,83  X 


3,997.36  X 


Annual 
expendi- 
tures. 

Crowns 


3,647.066 

340,470 
369,030 
93.193 
949.744 
93.80s 
70,310 
47.103 
37,333 
55.845 

38,xi8 
38.443 
104.546 
61.749 
19.238 
38.850 


Between  1850  and  i860  cooperation  began  in 
Austria,  but  has  not  had  great  development.  A 
tmion  of  cooperative  societies  was  organized  in 
Vienna  in  1874,  with  217  societies  in  1892.  The 
same  year  there  were  2,501  cooperative  societies 
in  Austria,  of  which  1,882  were  loan  societies  and 
about  J 00  distributive. 

At  tne  close  of  1900  there  were  7,616  coopera- 
tive societies,  including  5,098  credit,  758  dis- 
tributive, and  1 ,760  other  societies.  Of  the  credit 
societies,  1,513  were  of  the  Schulze-Delitzsch 
type,  with  923,967  members. 

Industrial  betterment  has  at  least  begim.  At 
Dombim,  in  connection  with  Herr  Hammerle's 
cotton-mill,  a  pictiu^sque  industrial  village  has 
been  developea.  Cottages,  with  open  verandas, 
covered  witn  vines  and  grouped  in  gardens  with 
fruit-trees,  can  be  hired,  witn  cow  shed  and  pas- 
ttirage,  for  some  $34  per  year,  or  bought  for  from 
$1,060  to  $1,500.  At  Smichof,  near  Prague, 
Baron  Ringho&r  has  done  much  building  for  the 
X  ,000  men  employed  in  his  machine- worlra.    Two- 


Indiiftrial 
Legiilation 

all  others. 


room  dwellings  or  blocks  can  be  rented  for  55 
cents  per  week,  or  3  rooms  for  75  cents.  De- 
tachea  houses  are  also  beinc^  built.  Baron  Ring- 
hpfer  has  established  a  sick-fimd  and  "welfare 
institutions.'* 

Industrial  legislation  is  more  advanced  than 
cooperation,  and  recently  the  government  has 
increasingly  followed  German  precedents. 

Accident  insurance  was  made  compulsory  in 
Austria  in  1887,  and  insurance  against  sickness 
in  1888.  The  aim  is  to  keep  all  laborers  from 
dependency.  The  minister  of  the 
interior  requires  such  insurance  of 
all  employers  where  employment  is 
at  all  dangerous,  as  in  mines,  quarries, 
buildings,  factories,  etc.,  and  exempts 
In  case  of  fatal  accident,  the  widow 
receives  funeral  expenses,  20  per  cent  of  the  hus- 
band's wage  till  death  or  remarriage,  and  15  per 
cent  for  each  child  till  the  age  of  fifteen,  or,  if  Doth 
parents  are  dead,  such  children  receive  each  20 
per  cent.  Illegitimate  children  receive  10  per  cent 
each,  but  the  aggregate  amount  is  not  to  exceed 
50  per  cent.  In  case  of  total  disability  the  injured 
receives  60  per  cent ;  in  case  of  partial  disaoility 
the  amount  is  not  to  exceed  50  per  cent. 

The  postal  savings-bank  system  is  more  de- 
veloped in  Austria-Himgary  than  in  any  other 
coimtry. 

The  Austrian  provisions  against  non-employ- 
ment are:  (i)  employment  agencies  carried  on  for 
gain,  about  916;  (2)  the  ancient  trade-gilds,  com- 
posed of  employers  and  employees,  of  which  there 
were  5,273  m  1895;  (3)  employees'  associations 
(trade-unions  and  others) ;  (4)  relief  stations 
on  the  German  plan  (see  Germany);  (5)  labor 
registries,  public  or  private.  Vienna  and  Prague 
have  large  municipal  registries.  The  public  reg- 
istries found  95,107  situations  in  1903;  agencies 
for  gain,  44,034;  the  trade-gilds,  30,520;  other 
agencies,  74,923. 

The  government  has  also  made  especial  efforts 
in  the  interest  of  the  industrial  middle  classes 
by  creating  a  special  department  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  the  Gewerbefcrderungs-Dienst  (Service  for 
the  Promotion  of  Handicrafts  and  Trades) ,  which 
has  had  a  rapid  growth  and  been  imitated  in 
other  coim tries. 

The  staff  consists  of  a  large  nimiber  of  experts 
in  the  various  trades  and  crafts,  and  of  men  de- 
voted to  the  cooperative  movement ;  the  institute 
itself  may  be  described  as  a  social  laboratory  en- 
dowed and  supported  by  the  state.  It  has  de- 
veloped also  a  tendency  which  is  becoming  im- 
portant throughout  Austria — the  endeavor  to 
apply  artistic  methods  to  as  many  spheres  of  pro- 
duction as  possible.  It  has  a  Trade  and  Crafts' 
Museum,  now  in  its  twenty-sixth  year. 

Important  Austrian  social  reform  institutes  or 
societies  are: 

Arheiisiaihiih^^i  Ami.  Vieotm,  T.,  Biberstmsse  a.  Chief, 
Dt.  Victor  Mata^A.     (Austrian  Labor  Department  or  Bureau.) 

G^wgrk^fard^rungiiignsi  i4t  k.  k.  HandelsmiHfslwr  turns . 
Vienna,  IX..  3,  Severingasse  g.  Chief,  Dr.  W.  F.  Exncr.  Sec- 
retary, Dr  A,  Vettcr.  (Imperial  Bureau  for  th*  Prcmotion 
of  the  Cfaita.) 

Arbeilerteitung  fLabor  News;  Socialist  organ).  Editor.  Dr, 
V.Adler,  Vienna/VL,Mariahi  If  eretmss*  89 .  CHcadquartert 
for  Socialist  and  labor  information.) 

Wiewrr  VoUrshrim  (Pe&nle's  Palace),  Vienna.  XVT., 
Kofler  Park  7  Secretary,  Prof.  Dr.  Emil  Krich,  (Edttcft- 
tional:  furtherina  university  extensioTi,  libmries.  tte.) 

KitUttrpoiUisch*  Gestlhchafi.  Vienna.  L.  Giselaattmwe. 
Chairmafi.  Dr,  Robert  Scheu.  (Object;  politicat  ecooiMiic, 
and  social  education  in  Aus^tria.) 

Sosiatpolitischtr  Wrrtw.  Vienna.  I.,  HelferstoifefStrafiio 
3,  Chairman,  Dr.  Sigismund  Woif-Eppinaer*  (Obiect:  kj- 
cial  relorms,) 
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SoMiakvisssnschaftlkktr  BilduHXSVtrttH.  ViennA,  VI IL. 
Schtdsselgftsae  ii.  Chairman,  Dr.  Alexander  iiollander. 
(Object:  political  and  economic  education.) 

Aiit€m0i»*r  VtrbQHdd^  auf  Stibsikille  btruJunden  d^uisciun 
Erwtrbs  und  Wirtschaftg^ncssensciiaften  in  (Jester  rgick. 
Vienna,  L,  Giselastrasse  4.  (Object:  lo  protect  the  interests 
of  the  German  cooperative  societies  in  Austria.) 

AUt*fntin*f  Vffbattd  dtr  landwirischafilicken  Gtnosstn^ 
schafttn  in  OtsUrreich.  Vienna,  L,  Weihburgaasse  la.  (A 
union  similar  to  the  preceding,  for  agricultural  cooperative 
societies.) 

Reichsverbaffd  der  deutschen  Gewtrtmfereitu:  OesUrreichs  in 
WitH.  Vienna,  I.,  Eschenbachgas»c  11,  President,  Section 
Chief  Dr.  W.  F.  Exncr.  (Object:  promotion  of  the  interests 
of  German  industnal  associations.) 

Wi9tt€r  VoUtsbilduHg  Verein.  Vienna.  T,.  Tcgetthoffstrasse 
4.  Chairman,  Dr.  Friedrich  JodL  (Object:  popular  educa- 
tion,) 

0§sttrrtickischtT  Zweieverein  sur  HebunR  drs  Mittetstandts, 
(Austrian  branch  of  the  htstUttt  truer nationai  dfs  classes 
moy*nn«s,  founded  in  Brussels,  fur  the  development  of  the 
middle  classes.) 

OtsiwrTfickiscke  FTiedtns^esellschafi.      Vienna ,  L,    Spiegel- 

fasse  4.  President,  Frau  Bertha  Freiin  v\  Suttner,  (Austrian 
'eacc  Society.) 

Otsterrtickisckrr  Verein  gegen  Trunksu^kt.  \^enna.  I.. 
Spiegelgasse  19.  Secretary.  Dr.  Adolf  Daum.  (Austrian  Tem- 
perance Society.) 

AUgettuincr  RtckisschtUs  und  Geu.vrkssduihsi'^rein  fur 
Oestrrrnck.  Vienna.  X,,  Laxenburgerstrasse  S,  Arbciterheim. 
(General  Trade  Association  Union.) 

Vereinigung  der  arbtiUnden  Fraurn.  Vienna.  I.,  Tuch- 
lauben  iL  President,  Frau  Karoline  Gronemann.  (Work- 
ing Women's  Club,) 

AUgemsinffT  Oesterreichiscker  Frauenverein,  Vienna.  XVUL, 
Gentzgasse  6.  President.  Frauloin  Auguste  Fickert.  (Gen- 
eral Austrian  Women's  Union.) 

Vertin  der  katholisch  gesckiedenen  Ehtleuie,  Vienna,  IV., 
LcibcnfrostgORSo  6.  (Society  of  Divorced  Catholics,  whose 
object  is  agitation  for  legalitation  of  divorce,) 

Verein  cwr  Rfform  its  Ekereckits,  Vienna,  VI„  Maria- 
hilfcrstrasse  %.     (Object ;  reform  of  marriage  law. ) 

Htinuti,  Vienna,  L.  Dorotheengassc  1 2.  Chairman,  Adolf 
Rusicka,     (Girls'  Friendly  Society.) 

Kindersckutzstaiiondn,  Vienna.  I.,  Wipplin^crstrasse  8. 
President.  Dr.  Prince  Bduard  von  und  lu  Liechtenstein. 
(Children's  Aid  Society.) 

Verein  absiimrtitr   Frauen,      Vienna,  I.,   Steindlgasse  a. 


President,  Frati  Emilic  Kassowits.     (Women's  Temperanot 
Union.) 

Rbfersncbs:  Siaiisiisckes  Handbuck  der  Osterreickisch-Vn' 
gariscken  Monarckie,  Annual,  Vienna;  Mit^teilungen  des 
ArbeitsktiisHsckcn  Amies  in  K,  K.  Hand^ministerium,  ib,; 
Osierreickisches  Stadstischrs  Handbmk,  Annual,  ib.;  Oster- 
reick-UHgarn  im  Wdtitandel.hy  Engel,  ib^  1903;  BetUagtM 
tuf  Neuesien  Hartdehpolitik  Oslerreicks,  in  Sckriften  des  VVr-  ^ 
eins  fur  Social  PoUttk,  voL  xciii.,  Leipsic.  1901;  Austria, 
by  Sidney  Whitman  and  J.  D.  Mcllraith,  New  York.  1S99; 
A usiro- Hungarian  Life  in  Tcvfn  and  Couniry,  by  F,  H.  E, 
Palmer,  ib..  1905;  Political  History  of  Europe  stnat  t8t4< 
by  Seignobos.  transl.  by  Mac  Vane,  ib..  1899. 

AVELmG,  EDWARD:  Socialist  lecturer,  bom 
in  185  J .     He  was  educated  at  various  schools  and  | 
at  UniversitT  College,  London,  and  went  to  Caiii' 
bridge    as    Prof.    Michael    Foster's    assistant    ia  J 
physiology.     He  has  been  professor  of  chemistry  1 
and  physiology  at  New  College,  and  of  compara- I 
tive  anatotrty  at  the  London  Hospital,  and  was  a| 
member  of  the  London  School  Board  in  1882.     An  j 
avowed  atheist,  he  became  vice-president  of  the] 
National  Secular  Society,  socialist  lecturer,  jour- 
nalist, author,  and  dramatist.     Author:     **Stu-j 
dent's    Marx";    *' Student's   Danv^n";    ** Botany! 
for  Students*';  "Geology  for  Students**;  **Phys-j 
ics*';   '*Biology*';   translations  of  Marx's  *'Kap-^ 
ital "   (voL    i);   Engel's   *'Sociahsm";  HaeckeFs 
"Pedigree   of    Man';    TitchomirofF's    "Russia/' 
He  married  Eleanor,  daughter  of  Karl  Marx. 

AVERY»  MRS.  SUSAN  LOOK:  Writer;  re- 
former;  born  at  Conway,  Mass.,  1817;  educated 
at  Utica,  N.  Y.;  married  (1844)  Benjamin  F. 
Avery  (died  1885).  She  has  largely  devoted  her 
life  to  speaking  and  writing  on  woman's  suffrage, 
temperance,  the  single  tax,  and  other  refonns^j 
Address:    Louisville,  Ky. 
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BAABER,  FRANZ  XAVIER:  German  philoso- 
pher; bom  at  Munich,  i  765.  His  father  counted 
among  his  friends  some  liberal  German  bishops, 
and  shared  their  views.  Franz  Baader  studied 
at  the  University  of  Freiburg,  where  he  became 
the  friend  of  Alexander  von  Humboklt.  In  1826 
he  was  made  professor  of  philosophy  and  specu- 
lative theology  at  Munich,  but  desiring  the  re- 
union of  Protestantism  and  Catholicism,  and 
having  uttered  a  remonstrance  against  the  abso- 
lutism of  the  Roman  court  in  1838,  he  was  deposed 
from  his  professorship.  He  gradually  became 
more  and  more  interested  in  social  subjects,  and 
recommended  a  theocracy,  a  state  held  together 
by  Christian  lov-^c,  which  should  be  equally  free 
from  lawless  indiv^idualism  and  from  despotism. 
Kaufman  in  his  "Christian  Socialism"  has  sum- 
marized Baader 's  view  as  follows: 

Withcwt  previous  and  perfect  union  between  Gorl  and  man, 
social  union  can  ticithpr  be  etTccted  nor  maintained-  Social 
coordination  and  subordination  must  rest  on  Divine  authority. 
All  members  of  the  social  organism  are  what  they  are  by  the 
grace  of  God.  Physical  force  without  spiritual  power*  com- 
pulsion without  conviction,  fear  without  respect,  interest  with- 
out love,  cannot  permanently  secure  social  order. 

Corporate  action  and  association  arc  essential  to  the  com- 
mon weal,  because  they  imply  organized  social  life.  On  the 
other  handj  all  attack  on  property  by  way  of  advocating  a 
communistic  T«distri button  is  a  crime  against  the  common 
interests  oC  aU.  The  Christian  law  of  mutual  affection  is  the 
only  safepiiard  asainst  the  disintegrating  power  of  individual- 
ism. With  the  development  of  the  moral  and  relipioii^  life  of 
the  nation,  social  evolution  will  become  possible  also,  and  thus 
the  unhealthy  elements  of  social  progress  will  be  eliminated 
without  the  adoption  of  revolutionary  measures.  The  Ckurck 
tHMst  prowde  a  new  diaconaie  to  bring  about  a  more  equitable 


redistribution.     The  moat  perfect  corporation  is  the  Catholic 
Church,  it  is  J  therefore,  the  best  type  of  social  organization. 


The  Church  is  altogether  opposed  to  the  heathenish  view  of 
ship  of  property,  which  is  purely  selfish,  and  therefore 
antisocial »  separating  private  from  common  interests.     The 


Church  regards  all  men  as  agents  and  stewards  of  their  poa- 
seaaiona  for  the  common  good. 

Baader  was,  however,  not  destined  to  make  any 
attempt  to  carry  out  his  views,  as  he  died  in  1841, 
only  three  years  after  losing  his  Mxmich  professor- 
ship. The  **  Encyclopedia  Britannica  says  of 
him: 

Baader  is.  without  doubt,  the  greatest  speculative  theo- 
logian of  modem  CathoUcism,  and  his  infiuence  has  extended 
itself  even  beyond  the  predncts  of  his  own  church. 

BABBAGE,  CHARLES:  Enghsh  economist; 
born  1792 ,  studied  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge; 
was  made  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1816; 
helped  found  the  British  Association;  became 
professor  of  mathematics  at  Cambridge  in  1828, 
and  devoted  much  time  and  money  to  the  build- 
ing of  two  great  calculating  machines.  In  politi- 
cal economy,  altho  he  did  not  contribute  to 
economic  theory,  he  nevertheless  won  a  high 
place  on  account  of  his  thorough  and  faithml 
descriptions  of  characteristic  economic  phenom- 
ena. Especially  faithful  and  discerning  were  his 
analysis  and  portrayal  of  the  benefits  and  effects 
of  the  division  of  labor.  Political  economy  he 
was  one  of  the  first  to  declare  not  an  exact  science, 
like  the  mathematical,  altho  it  did  depend  on 
"generals  being  much  more  frequently  obeyed 
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than  violated."  He  was  no  blind  worshiper  of 
Mammon,  and  sneered  at  the  notion  that  no  call- 
ing could  be  deemed  respectable  which  did  not 
eroduce  wealth.  In  the  public  interest  he  be- 
eved  that  inventors  should  be  generously  re- 
warded by  the  state.     He  died  in  187 1. 

Babbage's  main  works  were:  "On  the  Economy 
of  Machinery  and  Manufactures*';  "Thoughts  on 
the  Principles  of  Taxation  with  Reference  to  a 
Property  Tax  and  its  Exceptions" ;  " A  Compara- 
tive View  of  the  Different  Institutions  for  the 
Assurance  of  Life";  "The  Exposition  of  185 1,  or 
Views  of  the  Industry,  the  Science,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  England  ;  "Passages  from  the  Life  of 
a  Philosopher. 

BABEIJF,  FRAlf§OIS  NOEL  (called  Caius 
Gracchus):  French  Socialist;  bom  at  Saint  Quen- 
tin,  1760.  Left  alone  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  his 
youth  and  whole  life  was  stormy  and  wild.  From 
the  commencement  of  the  Revolution  he  wrote 
violent  articles,  and  was  tried,  but  acquitted. 
He  edited  a  paper  which  he  called  Trtbun  de 
Peuple.  This  took  place  after  the  fall  of  Robes- 
pierre. He  gradually  became  more  violent,  and 
gathered  roimd  him  a  body  of  men  whose  main 
idea  was  to  put  down  inequality  of  condition. 
**  We  desire,"  said  they,  "real  equality  or  death." 
They  met  at  the  Pantheon  (till  their  public  meet- 
ings were  broken  up  by  Napoleon),  and  there 
coimseled  how  to  rouse  the  people  to  insurrection. 
They  aimed  at  a  real  commimity  of  goods.  The 
public  authorities  were  to  organize  industry. 
Every  one  was  to  have  a  right  to  lodging,  food, 
mediocre  mats  frugale,  clothes,  washing,  warm- 
ing, lighting,  and  medical  attendance.  Babeuf's 
theory  of  commtmism  was  based  largely  on 
Morelly's  "Code  de  la  Nature."  According  to  it, 
"the  aim  of  society  is  the  happiness  of  all,  and 
happiness  consists  in  equality.  Let  all  the  arts 
perish,"  cried  its  followers,  "provided  we  obtain 
real  equality."  (aovemment  was  to  be  absolute. 
No  private  individual  was  to  be  allowed  to  trade 
with  foreign  coimtries.  Even  within  the  country 
only  such  publications  were  to  be  allowed  as 
taught  the  imqualified  blessings  of  equality.  All 
were  to  be  drest  alike  save  for  differences  of  age 
or  sex:.  Children  were  to  be  removed  from  the 
family  at  an  early  age,  to  be  taught  of  "civism" 
and  commtmism.  Comfortable  mediocrity  was 
the  openly  exprest  ideal. 

Babeuf  ana  his  friends  had  planned  a  general 
uprising  in  May,  1796,  but  their  plot  was  dis- 
covered a  few  hours  before  the  time  set  for  its 
execution,  and  in  February  of  the  following  year, 
Babeuf  and  Darth^  were  condemned  to  die. 
They  stabbed  themselves  before  the  tribimal,  not 
fatally  however,  and  they  were  guillotined  the 
next  day.  Babeuf's  last  words  were,  "I  wrap 
m3rself  in  a  virtuous  slumber." 

BACON,  FRANCIS,  VISCOUNT  ST.  ALBANS: 
English  scholar,  philosopher,  and  diplomat ;  bom 
in  London,  1561;  studied  at  the  University  of 
Cambridge  at  the  age  of  thirteen.  He  entered 
diplomacy,  and  was  one  of  the  suite  of  the  English 
ambassador  at  Paris.  Later  he  studied  law,  be- 
came a  member  of  Parliament,  Solicitor-General, 
Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal,  and  Lord  Chancellor, 
and  was  made  Baron  Verulam,  then  Viscount. 
In  162 1  he  was  convicted  of  corruption  in  office 
on  his  own  confession.  After  this  he  devoted  him- 
self entirely  to  science  and  literature  till  his 
death  in  1626. 


Altho  dishonorable  in  public  life.  Bacon's  fame 
as  a  literary  and  scientific  man  is  of  the  first  order. 
His  life  was  contemporary  with  the  birth  of 
modem  science,  and  with  it  his  name  has  always 
been  associated.  As  a  hterary  man  Bacon  ex- 
hibits profoimd  thought  exprest  in  a  remarkable 
and  splendid  style.  There  are  few  subjects  with 
which  he  did  not  occupy  himself.  In  his  day 
economic  questions  did  not  form  a  separate  study, 
nor  were  they  of  much  account .  Bacon ,  however, 
here  and  there  touches  on  them,  as  in  Essay 
xxxiv.,  "Of  Riches,"  and  in  the  essay  on  "Planta- 
tions." He  discusses  the  government  of  colonies, 
and  says:  "Let  there  be  freedom  from  custom  till 
the  plantation  be  of  strength,  and  not  only  free- 
dom from  custom  but  freedom  to  carry  their 
commodities  where  they  may  make  their  best  of 
them,  except  there  be  some  special  cause  of  cau- 
tion." In  the  "History  of  Henry  VII,"  and  in 
other  [shorter  works  he  shows  himself  a  deep  stu- 
dent of  human  and  social  philosophy.  *  *  The  New 
Atlantis"  is  a  brief  Utopia  written  between  16 14 
and  161 7,  and  published  a  year  after  his  death. 
Among  his  otner  works  may  be  mentioned: 
"Essays,"  "The  Advancement  of  Learning,"  the 
"Novum  Organum,"  and  the  "History  of  the 
Reign  of  Henry  VII." 

BAGEHOT,  WALTER:  English  banker  and 
economist;  bom  at  Langport,  Somersetshire,  in 
1826.  He  was  the  son  of  a  banker,  and  studied  at 
London  University.  After  being  called  to  the 
bar  he  chose  to  enter  his  father's  bank,  and  later 
became  known  as  a  brilliant  literary  critic  and 
writer.  In  1858  he  married  the  eldest  daughter 
of  James  Wilson,  editor  of  The  Economist,  and  two 
years  later  succeeded  to  the  editorship,  continuing 
thus  till  his  death.  He  was  considered  one  of  the 
best  financiers  of  his  day.  His  special  service  in 
economics  may  be  said  to  have  been  to  reconcile 
them  with  history.  He  had  almost  imboimded 
admiration  for  Ricardo,  with  whom  as  a  successful 
man  of  business  he  had  many  points  of  agreement. 
"Adam  Smith,"  he  said,  "discovered  the  coimtry 
(of  political  economy) ,  but  Ricardo  made  the  first 
map."  He  considered  himself  the  last  man  of 
t^e  ante-Mill  period.  Mill  and  Caims  had  al- 
ready shown  that  the  old  political  economy  was 
hypothetic,  dealing  not  with  real  but  imaginary 
"economic  men,"  who  were  simply  conceived 
"as  money-making  animals."  In  history  and 
life,  as  Bagehot  showed,  men  are  not  merely  this. 
He  named  his  great  treatise  "Lombard  Street," 
not  "The  Money  Market,"  because  he  desired  to 
show  that  he  dealt  with  the  concrete  and  not  the 
abstract.  His  sjrmpathies  were  with  the  capital- 
ists; yet  to  the  working  classes  and  trade-unions 
he  was  never  hostile.  His  only  remedy  was 
laissez-faire.  As  was  natural  from  his  position, 
his  best  detailed  work  was  in  elucidating  the 
orthodox  teaching  concerning  banking  and 
finance.     He  died  in  1877. 

Bagehot's  main  works  were:  "History  of  the 
Unreformed Parliament " ;  "Physics and  Politics"; 
"Lombard  Street:  A  Description  of  the  Money 
Market";  "International  Coinage";  "Literary 
Studies" ;  "Economic  Studies" ;  and  "Biographical 
Studies." 

BAKERY  AND  CONFECTIONERY  WORKERS' 
INTERNATIONAL  UNION  OF  AMERICA:  The 

bakery  trade  is  one  in  which  great  evils  exist. 
Working  by  hot  ovens  often  in  un ventilated  rooms 
and  not  infrequently  in  tmderground  cfi.Uax%  \^ 
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very  difficult,  much  work  having  to  be  done  at 
night.  The  hours  are  often  long  and  irregular 
and  wages  (except  for  organization)  are  very  low. 
Frequently  the  baker,  saturated  with  perspira- 
tion sleeps  on  his  table  or  on  flour  bags,  without 
undressing,  ready  for  work  the  next  morning. 
Organization  began  in  New  York,  and  by  1881 
New  York  and  Brooklyn  had  5,000  union  bakers* 
mainly  German.  The  union  struck  for  twelve 
hours"  but  lost  and  largely  went  to  pieces.  In 
1885,  however*  Mr.  Henry  Weisman  started  the 
German-American  Bakers^  Journal,  threw  him- 
self into  building  up  a  national  union,  with  the 
result  that  to-day  the  national  union  had,  11705, 
12,000  members  and  is  working  for  an  eight-hour 
day.  Secretary,  F.  H.  Harezbecker,  236  Superior 
Street,  Cleveland,  O, 

BAKOUNm,  MICHAEL:  The  father  of  revo- 
lutionary anarchist-comniuni.sm;  bom  in  Tor- 
schok,  Russia,  18  [4.  of  aristocratic  and  even 
princely  family.  Educated  for  the  military  scrv^- 
ice,  he  became  an  artillery  officer,  and  was 
stationed  in  Poland:  but  by  1835  became  dis- 
gusted with  Russian  militarism,  and  went  to 
Moscow  to  sttidy  philosophy,  reading  mainly 
Hegel  and  Schopenhauer,  in  company  with  Alex- 
ander Herzen,  tne  later  notorious  Ruivsian  revolu- 
tionist, and  others  of  similar  type, 
J.   -  In  1 84 1  he  went  to  Berlin,  becommg 

^tST*^'  particularly  acf^uainted  with  Arnold 
Ruge,  and  writing  in  his  Deutsche 
Jahrbticher,  at  Dresden.  He  was  led 
by  Ruge  to  be  a  communist.  In  1843  Bakounin 
went  to  Paris,  and  there  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Proudhon  and  his  writings,  and  learned  to  give  to 
his  communistic  views  an  anarchistic  basis.  In 
1S49  he  resided  for  a  time  in  Leipsic,  surrounding 
himself  with  Czech  students,  and  endeavoring  to 
provoke  a  fresh  rising  in  Bohemia,  When  in  that 
year  the  revolution  broke  out  in  Dresden,  Bakou- 
nin joined  it.  He  was,  however,  captured  during 
a  skirmish  and  condemned  to  death.  On  the  eve 
of  being  shot  he  was  handed  o%^er  to  the  Austrian 
authorities,  and  tried  by  them  for  his  part  in  th^ 
Czech  rebellion.  Again  sentenced.to  death,  he  wafe 
claimed  by  Russia,  and  imprisoned  in  the  fortre^ 
of  Schlusselburg,  and  in  1852  transported  to 
Siberia.  In  i860  Bakounin  reappeared  in  Lon- 
don»  having  escaped  from  Siberia  by  the  way 
of  Japan  and  the  United  States.  He  immediately 
resumed  his  advocacy  of  Pan  slavism,  and  be- 
came more  revolutionarv  than  ever.  He  wrote 
in  Herzen's  journal,  I^ohkol  {The  Bell),  and 
exerted  wide  influence,  among  other  ways,  by  his 
brochure,  '*  Romanoff  and  Pugatcheff.'* 

When  the  International  was  formed  in  London 
in  1864,  Bakounin  did  not  at  first  join  it;  but  soon 
realizing  its  power,  he  threw  himself  into  it  and 
became  the  leader  of  its  anarchist 
wing  against  Marx,  the  leader  of  the 
Socialist  wing.  The  names  Anarchist 
and  Socialist  were  not  then  used 
save  in  a  %^ague  way;  both  Marx  and 
Bakounin  called  themselves  communists,  but 
gradually  around  these  two  leaders  arose  the  two 
distinct  mov'^ements  which  have  since  become  the 
Socialist  and  anarchist-communist  movements 
existing  to-day,  and  completely  opposing  each 
other  in  all  European  countries.  The  difference, 
however,  only  gradually  asserted  itself.  The 
International  at  first  was  simply  an  effort  to 
unite  the  wcirkers  of  all  countries.    (See  Interna- 
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At  a  congress  held  in  Geneva  in  1867,  Bakounin j 
favored  the  abolition  of  centralized  states,  and| 
the  substitution  of  voluntary  federations  of  in- 
dependent communes.  At  the  next  congress, inl 
1868,  at  Bern,  under  the  presidency  of  Victor j 
Hugo,  he  urged  joining  the  International.  Fail^ 
ing  to  convince  the  assembly,  he  formed  his  sup- 
p>orters  into  a  Social  Democratic  Alliance,  the  aim  J 
of  which  was  to  make  land  and  capital  the  collect-] 
ive  property  of  society,  to  be  used  by  agricultural  j 
and  manufacttu-ing  associations.  Existing  states  ] 
were  to  "disappear  in  the  universal  union  of  free! 
associations/'  The  Alliance  desired  to  be  recog-J 
nized  as  part  of  the  International,  but  its  claim  J 
was  rejected,  whereupon  it  dissoh^ed  after  six] 
months'  existence,  during  which  it  had  been  activel 
in  Spain  and  Italy,  and  its  sections  joined  thoj 
International  separately. 

On  Sept.  28,  1870,  Bakounin  organized  an  in- 
surrection  at   Lyons,   but   failing  in   France  he] 
resorted  to  Italy.     In   1872.  however,  Bakounin] 
was  to  make  his  break  with  the  Marxian  wing  of  j 
the  Internationab     When  the  congress  of  the  In-  1 
temational  was  to  be  held  in  that  year,  Marx  sue- 1 
ceeded  in  having  it  called  at  The  Hague,  where] 
Bakounin  could  not  come,  since  he  would  hav^el 
been  arrested  in  passing  through  either  France  of  J 
Germany.     At  the  congres.s,  therefore,  Marx  had  1 
it  all   his   oviiTi   way.     In  Sept.,   1873,  bt»th  the 
Marxists  and  the  Autonomists  held  a  congress  at 
Geneva,  each  claiming  to  be  the  tr\ie  Intemationah  1 
The  autonomists  were  the  stronger.     Bakounin 
appeared   to   have   conquered.     It  was   the  last 
congress  of  the  Marxist  International.     The  real 
triumph  of  Marxian  socialism  was  not  then  ap- 
parent,    Bakounin  retired  to  Lugano,  in  Italy, 
but  returned  to  Switzerland,  and  died  in  Bern, 
July  I,   1876,     Elise^   Reclus,    Paul   Brousse,  J. 
Guillaume^  and  others  gathered  round  his  grave, 
and  organized  the  cause  to  which  Reclus  later  gaN-^e 
the  name  of   anarchist -communism.     (See   An- 
archism.) 

Bakounin  is  said,  by  Reclus,  to  have  been  a 
man  of  great  thought,  strength  of  will,  and  un- 
tiring energy.  By  Felix  Dubois  he  is  described 
as  a  man  of  no  original  thought,  hungry  onlv  for  a 
notoriety  to  be  obtained  by  any  means.  He  was 
the  embodiment  of  the  revolutionist.  He  wrote 
of  the  International: 

We  -wish  to  destroy  all  states  and  all  churches,  with  all  their 
institutions  and  laws,  reli^'ous,  political,  juridical,  Hnanciai. 
magifiteiiol,  academi<^«  4»;ono[nJca],  and  sociah  in  order  that 
all  these  millions  of  poor  human  beings,  who  arc  cheated,  en- 
slaved, overworked,  and  exploited — having  bc«n  at  last  de- 
livered from  their  masters  and  benefactors,  whether  official 
or  officious,  whether  associations  or  individuala — may  hetu^e- 
forth  and  forever  trrcathe  in  absolute  freedom. 

His  ideal  of  the  future  was  not  formulated*  He 
wrote : 

All  reiiRoninRs  about  the  future  are  crimina!.  because  they 
hinder  destruction  pure  and  simple,  and  fetter  the  prosreas  m 
the  revolution.  .  .  ,  The  revolutionist  is  a  man  under  a  vow. 
He  ought  to  have  no  personal  interests,  no 
business,  no  feelings,  no  property.  He  ought 
to  be  etittrely  absorbed  in  one  single  interest, 
one  single  thought,  one  single  passion — the 
revolution.  ,  .  .  He  has  only  one  aim,  one 
science  —  destruction.  For  that,  and  for 
nothing  else,  he  studies  mechanics,  physic*, 
chemistry,  and  sometimes  medicine.  With  the  same  obicct, 
he  observes  men.  characters,  the  Rtuations,  and  all  the  con- 
ditions of  the  social  order.  He  despises  and  detests  existing 
morality.  For  him  everything  is  moral  that  helps  on  tbe^  1 
triumph  of  the  revolution,  everything  is  immoral  and  criminal «, 
that  hinders  it.  Between  him  and  society  there  is  war — ^wai 
to  the  death,  incessant,  irreconcilable.  He  ought  to  be  ready 
to  die«  to  endure  torture,  and  with  his  own  hands  to  Idtl  aU 
who  place  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  revolution.  So  much 
the  worse  for  him  if  he  has  in  this  world  any  ties  of  relation- 
ship, of  friendship,  of  lovet     He  is  no  true  revolutionist  i£ 
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these  attachments  stay  his  arm.  Nevertheless,  he  must  live 
in  the  midst  of  society,  feigning  to  be  what  he  is  not.  He  must 
penetrate  everywhere  among  the  upper  classes,  as  well  as 
among  the  middle — into  the  merchant's  shop,  into  the  church, 
into  the  government  offices,  into  the  army,  into  the  literary 
world,  into  the  detective  force,  and  even  into  the  imperial 
palace.  ...  He  must  prepare  a  list  of  those  who  are  con- 
demned to  death,  and  dispatch  thera  in  the  order  of  their 
relative  misdoings.  A  new  member  can  only  be  admitted  into 
the  association  by  a  unanimous  vote,  and  after  bis  qualities 
have  been  proved,  not  by  words  merely,  but  by  deeds.  Bach 
"companion"  should  have  under  his  control  several  revolu- 
tionists of  the  second  or  third  degree,  not  wholly  initiated. 
He  should  consider  them  as  part  of  the  revolutionary  capital 
placed  at  his  disposal,  and  he  should  expend  them  economic- 
ally and  so  as  to  abstract  the  greatest  possible  profit  out  of 
them.  .  .  .  The  most  valuable  element  are  women  who  are 
completely  initiated,  and  who  accept  our  whole  program. 
Without  their  aid  we  can  effect  nothing. 

Bakoimin's  best  work  is  probably  **God  and  the 
State,*'  which  has  been  translated  by  B.  R.  Tucker 
(1883).  His  other  writings  were  mainly  attacks 
upon  Marx  and  Mazzini,  or  violent  "Bmletins  of 
the  Federation  of  the  Jura." 

BALANCE  OF  TRADE:  The  difference  be- 
tween  the  amount  or  value  of  the  commodities 
exported  from  and  imported  into  a  country.  The 
balance  is  said  to  be  favorable  to  a  country  when 
the  vaJue  of  its  exports  exceeds  that  of  its  imports, 
and  unfavorable  when  it  is  vice  versa.  This  is 
derived  from  the  old  idea  long  prevalent,  but 
especially  developed  by  the  Mercantilists,  that 
wealth  consists  only,  or  at  least  mainly,  in  money, 
and  that  therefore  that  country  which  exports 
more  commodities  than  it  imports  must  be  rich, 
since  it  receives  money  in  excess  of  what  it  pays  for 
its  imports.  Clement  Armstrong,  in  his  *  *  Treatise 
Concerning  the  Staple  and  the  Commodities  of  this 
Realme"  (1530),  says:  '*The  holl  welthe  of  the 
realme  is  for  all  our  riche  commodites  to  gete  owt 
of  all  other  realmes,  therefore  redy  money;  and 
after  the  money  is  brought  into  the  holl  realme, 
so  shall  all  peiJle  in  the  realme  be  made  riche 
therwith."  This  was  the  universal  theory  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  when  there  was  what  has  been  called 
a  '*  balance  of  bargain  "  theory,  each  state  striving 
on  every  bargain  to  obtain  a  balance  of  money. 
The  first  real  refutation  of  the  theory  seems  to 
have  been  by  Nicholas  Barbon  in  1690,  tho  it 
remained  largely  accepted  till  the  onslaught  upon 
it  by  Htmie  in  his  **  Essays"  (1752),  and  the  more 
calm  and  judiciotis  analysis  of  Adam  Smith. 
To-day,  when  it  is  seen  that  wealth  may  consist 
in  many  things  besides  money,  the  absurdity  of 
the  theory  is  apparent.  See  Buckle's  "History 
of  Civilization  m  England,"  vol.  i.,  pp.  210-212; 
W.  Cimningham's  "The  Growth  of  English  In- 
dustry and  Commerce,"  p.  362;  C.  F.  Bastable's 
"The  Theory  of  International  Trade,"  p.  164 
(Dublin,  1887). 

BALL,  JOHN:  English  priest  and  revolutionist; 
bom  1358;  studied  at  St.  Mary's,  York,  and  was 
ordained  to  the  priesthood  not  long  after  1356, 
becoming  one  of  the  class  of  parochial  chaplains, 
who  corresponded  among  the  clergy  to  the  ar- 
tizan  class  among  the  laity.  It  was  toward  the 
end  of  the  long  reign  of  Edward  III.  that  the 
"mad  priest,"  as  it  suited  the  landowners  to  call 
him,  began  to  prophesy  against  the  evils  of  his 
time;  and,  as  John  Richard  Green  has  said,  "in 
the  preaching  of  John  Ball  England  first  listened 
to  tne  knell  of  feudalism  and  the  declaration  of 
the  rights  of  man."  England  was  ripe  for  the 
message.  The  years  of  prosperity  following  the 
plague  of  1348  had  done  more  to  open  the  eyes 


of  the  peasants  than  all  the  centuries  of  poor 
rations  which  had  gone  before.  At  first  by  royal 
proclamation,  and  subsequently  by  the  repeated 
enactments  with  added  penalties  of  the  tamous 
"Statute  of  Laborers,"  every  effort  was  made  to 
defeat  the  rising  prosperity  of  the  artizans  and 
peasants,  but  every  resistance  only  fanned  the 
name. 

Such  were  the  conditions  amid  which  Ball  be- 
gSLTi  his  life-work,  and  for  twenty  years  preached 
Lollardism  of  a  coarser  and  more  popular  sort 
than  that  of  Wycliffe.  He  traveled 
Hli  T.ifti  from  place  to  place,  and  preached  in 
churchyards  and  from  the  market 
crosses  to  crowds,  which  were  ever 
increasing  as  he  incurred  the  greater  displeasure 
of  the  authorities.  He  insisted  on  the  necessity 
of  marriage  of  the  clergy,  on  a  voluntary  priest- 
hood, and  on  the  injustice  of  demanding  tithes 
from  poor  men.  From  the  headquarters  which 
he  maintained  in  Essex  his  work  extended  in  all 
directions,  and  he  gradually  became  the  recog- 
nized head  of  an  ever-growing  labor  party,  whose 
sections  in  the  different  parts  of  the  country  were 
tmited  by  a  great  band  of  itinerant  priests,  whose 
office  enabled  them  to  travel  tmsuspected  in 
every  direction.  While  all  this  was  going  on 
events  were  rapidly  preparing  the  way  for  insur- 
rection. The  peasants  were  filled  with  what 
Professor  Rogers  calls  a  "religious  socialism." 
The  actual  outbreak  was  delayed  by  several 
causes,  for  the  leaders  were  loath  to  provoke  an 
appeal  to  arms,  tho  as  early  as  1375  they  seem  to 
have  decided  that  it  would  ultimately  be  neces- 
sary. Between  137  c  and  1377  riots  were  fre- 
auent,  and  the  people  were  held  back  with  great 
difficiilty.  Then  Edward  III.  died,  and  the  hopes 
of  the  popular  party  for  a  better  state  of  things 
were  revived  for  a  short  time,  while  the  troubles 
with  the  French  helped  to  distract  attention  from 
the  troubles  at  home.  But  when  defeat  abroad 
added  to  misery  at  home  was  capped  by  a  fresh 
tax  levy,  to  which  the  poor  were  compelled 
to  contribute  as  much  as  the  rich,  the  sunering 
became  unbearable.  In  the  early  part  of  1381 
Ball  began  sending  letters  to  his  party  every- 
where, saying  that  the  time  for  action  had  come. 
In  April  he  was  imprisoned,  first  in  Maidstone 
jail  and  then  in  the  archbishop's  palace  at  Can- 
terbiuy;  but  his  plans  were  too  well 
Wat  Trlflr*!  ^^^  *^  ^  ®°  frustrated,. and  in  June 
BAemon  *^®  storm  burst.  The  people  rose 
simultaneously  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  Canterbiuy,  where  "the 
whole  town  was  of  their  sort,"  was  thrown  open 
to  the  insurgents,  who  plundered  the  archbishop's 
palace  and  released  Ball,  who  thenceforth  became 
the  heart  of  the  movement,  as  Wat  Tyler  was 
its  military  head.  Then  they  moved  on  London, 
occupied  Blackheath  and  Southwark,  and  sent 
their  demands  to  the  king,  at  the  same  time 
crossing  the  bridge  and  burning  the  new  palace 
of  the  hated  John  of  Gaunt  and  the  hospital  of 
St.  John.  The  best  of  order  and  discipline  were 
maintained ;  gold  and  silver  vessels  they  smashed 
with  axes,  jewels  they  brayed ;  they  stole  nothing. 
This  was  between  the  iitn  and  the  13th  of  June. 
On  the  14th  the  insurgents  insisted  on  a  con- 
ference with  the  king,  and  he  came  forth  from 
the  Tower,  and  met  them  almost  alone  at  Mile 
End,  giving  assent  to  their  demand:  "We  will 
that  you  make  us  free  forever,  ourselves,  our  heirs, 
and  our  lands;  and  that  we  be  no  more  bond  or  so 
reputed."     He  set  clerks  at  work  writing  chartet^ 
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of  man  amission,  and  giving'  these  to  them,  he 
bade  them  go  home  at  once,  which  many  did,  thus 
weakening  their  strength  through  division.  On 
the  isth,  while  Tyler  was  conferring  with  the 
king  alone,  and  under  the  protection  of  a  safe- 
conduct,  he  was  murderetl  by  Walw^orth,  the 
mayor,  and  the  rebels  having  lost  their  chief  and 
leader,  fell  into  the  stratagem  of  the  kine»  w^ho 
ait  himself  at  their  head  and  persuaded  them  to 
eave  London  altogether.  Ball  seems  to  have 
made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  rally  the  peasants 
again ;  but,  being  caught  at  Cov^entry ,  w\is  hanged, 
drawn,  and  quartered,  after  the  fashion  of  the 
time.  "The  peasants  were  dispersed  and  de- 
feated,*' says  Professor  Rogers;  '* their  leaders 
were  tried,  sentenced,  and  hanged;  but  the  solid 
fruits  of  victory  rested  with  the  insurgents  of 
June,  1581.  Once  in  the  history  of  England  only 
— once,  perhaps,  only  in  the  history  of  the  world 
— peasants  and  artisans  attempted  to  effect  a 
revolution  by  force.  They  nearly  succeeded — at 
}east  they  became  for  a  short  time  the  masters  of 
the  situation.  The  English  laborer,  for  a  century 
or  more,  became  virtually  free  and  constantly 
prosperous/* 

Frakcis  Watts  Lee. 


Rbfbrences:  English  Soaal  fieformtrs,  by  H.  dt*  B.  Gibbins, 
Londlon.  iSq?;  A  Dream  of  John  Ball,  by  William  Morris, 
London,  t888;  English  Popular  Leaders,  by  C.  E.  Maurice^, 


London.  187*:  In  an  article  on  John  Ball,  by  James  Gaird- 
ner,  in  Stephen's  Dictionary  of  Naiional  Biography  (London, 
laSs),  and  in  Ah  Introduction  to  English  Economic  History 
and  ThcQry^  by  W,  J.  Ashley  (London,  1893),  a  less  favor- 
able view  IS  taken. 


BALLANCE,  HON.  JOHlf:  The  first  Liberal- 
Labor  Premier  of  New  Zealand;  bom  in  1839; 
the  son  of  a  north  Irish  tenant  farmer.  Appren- 
ticed to  a  Dublin  ironniongcr,  he  went  to  New 
Zealand  in  1S66  and  became  a  sheep  famner;  soon, 
however,  he  started  a  jeweler's  shop,  and  later  a 
paper.  In  1S75  he  was  elected  to  Parliament, 
and  became  a  member  of  the  cabinet  from  1877 
to  1879  and  again  in  1S84  and  1887,  and  prime 
minister  from  iSor  till  his  untimely  death  in 
1S93.  He  gained  his  popularity  largely  by  being 
the  first  promoter  of  New  Zealand's  present  land 
system,  in  opposition  to  private  monopoly  in 
land,  lie  inaugurated  the  village-settlement  plan 
in  J  886;  was  the  author  of  the  first  land-v^alue 
tax  law;  and  took  a  leading  part  for  manhood* 
suffrage.  In  1S90  he  succeeded  in  uniting  the 
Liberal  and  the  Labor  leaders;  and  on  becoming 
premier  he  inaugurated  the  era  of  radical  reforms 
with  regard  to  land,  etc.,  which  has  made  New 
Zealand  so  prosperoits. 

BALLOU,  ADm:  Founder  of  Hopedale  Com- 
munity; born  in  Cumberland,  R,  L,  1S03.  His 
ancestor,  Maturin  Ballou,  in  1646  aided  in  found- 
ing the  city  of  Providence,  R.  I.  At  eleven  years 
of  age  A  din  Ballou  felt  a  fervor  of  the  Divine 
spirit,  and  at  eighteen  he  preached  his  first  dis- 
course. He  became  a  Universalist,  published 
books  and  pamphlets,  and  edited  many  papers  on 
reformatory  subjects.  In  1841  he  founded  the 
Hope  DALE  Community  in  Massachusetts,  which, 
as  long  as  it  remained  under  his  management, 
succeeded  in  doing  the  good  it  started  out  to 
accomplish.  Ballou  remained  at  its  head  for 
over  ten  years,  but  was  finally  superseded  by  an 
intriguing  business  man»  who  got  the  lead  and 
ruined  the  comniunitv.  Mr.  Ballou  died  in  1S90. 
^F'or  his  views^  see  Hope  dale.) 


BALTIMORE,  MD.;  Social  reform  movements 
in  Baltimore  are  characterized  by  qualities  grow- 
ing inevitably  out  of  the  somewhat  unique 
yjosition  and  history  of  the  city.  With  a  larg6^ 
negro  population  (a  larger  negro  vote  than  any 
city  in  the  union  except  Washington)  the  city 
has  its  full  share  of  ignorance  and  poverty,  and 
yet,  descending  from  its  early  history,  traditions 
of  aristocracy  and  in  some  ways  of 
Hiitorv  ^^"dal  relationship  between  the  rich 
and  the  poor,  which  are  not  common 
in  the  United  States.  Such  relations 
exist  elsewhere  in  the  South,  but  in  many  ways 
Baltimore  is  not  a  Southern  city.  A  situation 
favorable  to  commerce  early  developed  a  consid- 
erable foreign  trade  and  local  manufacture.  The 
trade  of  the  '* Baltimore  clippers"  before  the  war 
became  famous.  Tho  this  was  cut  off  by  the  war 
and  hurt  by  the  great  fire  of  1904,  the  city 
emerged  from  that  experience  to  develop  a  very 
energetic  commeroial  and  industrial  life. 

The  aristocratic  element  came  first.  The  foun- 
dation of  Baltimore  in  1829  was  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  proprietary  government  of  Maryland. 
It  had  been  the  intention  of  Lord  Baltimore,  the 
first  lord  proprietor»to  found  a  feudal  state,  largely 
for  Catholics,  tho  Protestants  were  to  be  free  tOi 
dwell  there  and  conduct  their  faith.  Maryland 
early  outgrew  this  intention,  but  the  influence  of' 
its  beginnings  has  never  wholly  disappeared 

Ignorance »  however,  soon  lollowed.  Slavery 
was  introduced  and  Maryland  became  a  slave- 
holding  state.  Strong  influences  from  Wash- 
ington as  well  as  in  the  State,  in  period  of  the 
rebellion,  saved  Maryland  from  seceding,  but 
large  numbers  of  her  people  sympathized  with  the 
South  and  many  entered  the  Confederate  army. 
After  the  close  of  the  war  the  proximity  to  tfie 
South  induced  many  colored  freedmen  to  settle  ii 
Baltimore,  providing  her  citizens  and  her  com^ 
merce  with  cheap  labor,  and  htT  politicians  with 
large  element  that  could  be  easily  bought.  In 
I  goo  Baltimore  had  a  population  of  508,957,  of 
whom  79,739  were  colored,  68, 600  were  foreign 
bom,  a  smaU  proportion  for  the  U.  S.  The  illit- 
erate population  was  29,148,  of  which  17,037  were 
colored  and  12,111  *' poor  whites."  Such  condi- 
tions mean  a  low  standard  of  labor,  and  Balti- 
more has  never  been  a  strong  trade-imion  city. 
Commerce,  however,  has  flourished. 

Equally,    however,   until  recently,  has  politi- 
cal corruption  flourished,  and  Baltimore  passed 
through  a  great  period  of  municipal 
CormBtion  corruption  in  connection  with  public 
connivance  with  Senator  Gorman's 
Democratic  machine.     In  1885*  how- 
ev^er,    a  Reform    League  was  organized,  and   a 
fight   upon  corruption   begun.      For  ten  years, 
however,  little  or  no  impression  was  made.  *  Only 
in  1 895  did  it  succeed,  through  activity  and  watch- 
fulness in  ward  clubs,  in  defeating  the  city  ma- 
chine,  and  electing  a  Republican  governor  and 
U,  S.  senator.     But  this  was  in  part  (tho  not 
wholly)  a  mere  party  victory.     In  1898,  however, 
a  new  and  progressive  charter  was  obtained,  go- 
ing into  effect  March  i,  igoo. 

Executive  functions  are  vested  in  a  mayor 

elected  for  four  years,  a  few  other  officials,  and 

in     seven     executive     departments: 

j-^^        Finance,  Law>  Public  Safety,  Public 

Charter      In^provements,     Public     Parks    and 

Squares,    Education,    Charities   and 

Correction,  Review  and  Assessments 

These  officials  (except  the  controller)  and  heads 
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of  departments  were  appointed  by  the  mayor, 
subject  to  approval  by  tne  Second  House,  giving, 
therefore,  very,  centralized  responsibility,  espe- 
cisJly  since  they  may  be  removed  bv  the  mayor, 
at  pleasure,  for  the  first  six  months,  and  aiter 
that  by  trial  and  for  cause.  The  sole  power 
of  money  appropriations  is  in  a  board  oi  esti- 
mates, all  of  whom  are  elected  by  the  people. 
No  money  can  be  appropriated  imless  actually  in 
the  treasury,  a  condition  which  works  for  hon- 
esty, conservatism,  and  against  mtmicipal  oper- 
ations. A  separate  spring  election  has  called 
attention  to  city  conditions  as  apart  from  the 
state  and  coimtry,  and  has  resulted  in  the  election 
of  better  cotmcuors.  The  result  has  been  that 
Baltimore  is  almost  imique  among  the  large 
cities  of  the  U.  S.  in  not  having  the  question  of 
corruption  prominently  up  for  the  last  ten  years. 
Much  of  the  credit  for  this  is  due  to  the  first  mayor 
under  the  new  charter,  Thomas  G.  Hayes. 

The  better  element  of  citizens,  how- 
n«_i^        ever,  have  largely  helped.     The  Bal- 

Eeform     ^^ore  Reform  League  is  a  somewhat 
small  and  compact  organization  of 
influential  citizens,  but  a  Mtmicipal 
League,  organized  in  1905,  enrolls  3,000  mem- 
bers. 

It  is  in  part  due  to  Baltimore's  wealth  and  aris- 
tocracy that  the  city,  in  spite  of  many  ignorant 
citizens,  has  long  ranked  as  one  of  the  foremost 
educational  centers  of  the  country.  Johns  Hop- 
kins University,  opened  in  1876  by  the  munifi- 
cence of  a  Baltimore  merchant,  has  been  a  pioneer 
in  postgraduate  study  and  has  influenced  the 
whole  city.  A  Roman  Catholic  seminary  and 
college,  a  woman's  colleg[e,  two  colored  advanced 
institutions,  besides  various  professional  schools 
and  departments  of  the  University  of  Maryland, 
increase  this  influence.  The  Enoch  Pratt  Free 
Library  has  200,000  voltimes  and  several  branches. 
The  Peabody  Institute,  foimded  by  George  Pea- 
body,  who  laid  the  foundations  of  his  wealth  in 
Baltimore,  has  145,000  volumes,  art  gallery,  and 
conservatory  of  music.  Public  schools  are  also 
well  developed,  one  of  the  chief  successes  of  the 
new  charter  being  in  its  freeing  of  the  schools 
from  politics  and  the  development  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education. 

Charity  has  been  well  organized  in  Baltimore. 

A  fine  Federated  Charities  Building  was  opened 

in     1903.     The     Lawrence     House     Settlement 

(founded  1893)  and  the  more  recent 

ni>>ritu«    Locust  Point  Social  Settlement  are 

vnBTiuo      doing  good  work.     Several  churches 
have  well-appointed  parish  houses 
for  social  work  and  many  now  show  considerable 
institutional  activity. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  more  important 
social  and  charitable  institutions: 

Federation  Charities  Building,  10 1  West  Saratoga  Street. 

Lawrence  Hotise.  816  West  Lombard  Street. 

Loctist  Point  Social  Settlement.  1504  Port  Avenue. 

Baltimore  Reform  League,  18  East  Lexington  Street. 

Municipal  League,  136  JLaw  Building. 

Socialist  Headquarters,  xoii  East  Baltimore  Street. 

Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  303  North  Charles 
Street. 

Young  Women's  Christian  Association,  Park  Avenue  and 
Franklin  Street. 

Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union,  516  Park  Avenue. 

State  Board  of  Education,  Carrollton  and  Lafayette  Ave- 
nues. 

Baltimore  Federation  of  Labor,  Baltimore  and  North 
Streets. 

Labor  Leader,  37  Franklin  Building. 

Labor  Lyceum,  10 11  East  Baltimore  Street. 

Stote  Bureau  of  Industrial  St«ti«tic8,  zoo  EquiUble 
Building. 


BANDS  OF  HOPE:  Temperance  organizations 
for  juveniles,  established  throughout  all  English- 
speaking  cotmtries.  In  the  United  States  the  name 
has  been  generally  changed  to ' '  Loyal  Temperance 
Legion/'  altho  some  local  organizations  are  con- 
tinued imder  the  old  name.  The  Band  of  Hope 
pledge  in  this  country  is  as  follows:  **I  hereby 
solemnly  pledge  myself  to  abstain  from  the  use 
of  all  intoxicating  drinks,  including  wine,  beer, 
and  cider,  as  a  beverage ;  from  the  use  of  tobacco 
in  every  form,  and  from  all  profanity." 

The  first  society  called  a  Band  of  Hope  was 
formed  in  Leeds,  England,  in  1847,  more  than  200 
children  taking  the  pledge :  "  I  promise  to  abstain 
from  all  intoxicating  dnnks  as  beverages."  In 
Great  Britain  there  are  probably  over  2,000  juve- 
nile temperance  societies  of  one  kind  or  other.  In 
185 1  the  first  Band  of  Hope  Union  was  formed. 
Its  sphere  of  work  is  in  Bands  of  Hope,  Simday- 
schools,  day-schools,  colleges,  orphan  asyliuns, 
industrial  and  district  schools,  training  ships,  re- 
formatories, and  the  homes  of  the  children.  The 
latest  estimate  of  the  strength  of  the  movement 
shows  that  there  are  nearly  1 5,000  Bands  of  Hope 
and  juvenile  temperance  organizations  in  Great 
Britain,  with  upward  of  20,000  members. 

BANK  OF  ENGLAND:  Established  in  1694 
with  a  capital  of  £1,200,000.  It  was  projected 
by  William  Paterson,  a  Scotchman  who  had  had 
business  experience  in  America.  In  18 16  the 
capital  reached  £14.553,000,  the  present  amoimt, 
with  a  reserve  fimd  of  £3,000,000.  Its  issue 
department  is  limited  to  £14,000,000,  tho  this 
may  be  increased  if  other  note-issuing  banks 
discontinue  issues.  The  Bank  of  England  pays 
£180.000  a  year  for  its  exclusive  privileges,  and 
is  paid  £247,000  a  year  (less  charges  of  £124,- 
000)  for  acting  as  the  government's  banker  in 
managing  the  national  debt,  loans,  bonds,  and 
much  of  the  colonial  business.  In  case  of  panic 
the  government  can  permit  the  bank  to  issue 
notes  beyond  the  legal  amotmt,  and  this  usually 
ends  the  panic.  The  bank  is  controlled  by  a 
governor,  a  deputy,  and  twenty-four  directors, 
elected  by  the  stockholders. 

BANK  OF  VENICE,  THE:  This  famous  bank, 
which  has  played  an  important  part  in  monetary 
discussion,  dates  according  to  some  from  11 7i, 
and  according  to  others,  from  1610.  This  is  oe- 
cause  the  latter  authorities  deny  that  up  to  16 19 
it  was  a  bank  in  any  modem  or  correct  sense  of 
the  word.  Stephen  Col  well,  in  his  "Ways  and 
Means  of  Payment,"  has  made  this  bank  an  ar- 
gument for  the  practicabilitv  of  fiat  money,  tho 
these  conclusions  are  severely  criticized  by  their 
opponents.  Mr.  B.  S.  Heath,  in  his  "Labor  and 
Pinance  Revolution,"  says  in  brief: 

Stephen  Colwell's  digest  of  fourteen  authorities  leads  to  the 
following  deductions,  as  will  be  seen  by  perusal  of  his  able 
work: 

It  proves  that  there  was  a  national  bank  of  Venice  founded 
on  a  loan  of  a. 000. 000  ducats  spent  by  the  State  in  1 17 1.  and 
the  bank  existed  within  the  memory  of  living  men,  a  period 
of  6a6  years,  during  which  time  it  was  gradually  enlarged  over 
700  per  cent. 

That,  in  1483,  the  4  per  cent  interest  previously  paid  was 
abolished. 

That  all  promise  of  reimbtirsement,  other  than  transfer  of 
credit  receipts,  was  abolished. 

That  no  coin  was  kept  as  a  specie  basis  of  credit,  or  for 
strengthening  the  nation. 

That  no  promise  to  pay  any  coin  was  made  after  1433.  for 
nearly  400  years  of  its  continuance. 

That  the  premium  fixt  by  law  of  ao  per  cent  premium  over 
tbe  V«oetiim  gold  ducat,  sq  celel7r»tco  for  it9  nn«Qfi«  io.  «Tr 
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port,  was  a  real  superiority  of  legal  money  of  account  over  the 
commodity  gold,  and  over  Rold  currency. 

That  it  wa.s  not  dependent  on  any  promise  of  convertibility 
or  redemption  in  gold,  as  no  claim  for  any  gold  was  acknowl- 
edged in  the  National  Bank. 
I  That  it  continued  for  nearly  400  years  with  all  these  ex- 
traordinary attributes,  producing  no  financial  derangements 
and  no  opposition;  but,  on  the  contrary,  greve  until  it  ex- 
ceeded the  money  per  capita  of  any  nation  in  Europe,  ancient 
and  modem,  and  was  the  prirJe  of  Venice,  the  envy  of  Europe. 

That  it  only  fell  when  Napoleon  conquered  Venice^  when  it 
had  reached  an  issue  exceeding  Si6,ooo.ooo  of  Kovcmmcnt 
credit  or  money  for  200,000  people*  excluding  the  dependen- 
cies of  Venice. 

On  the  other  hand.  Professor  Dunbar,  in  Pal- 
grave's  "Dictionary  of  Political  EconomVp"  g[ives 
an  account  different  in  several  essential  points. 
According  to  him,  the  bank  was  simply  a  bank 
of  deposit  under  pubhc  officers.  In  161Q  it  was 
changed  into  the  Banco  del  Giro,  long  known  as 
the  Bank  of  Venice.  It  received  funds  both  for 
the  State  and  individuals,  making:  a  small  charge 
for  holding  private  deposits.  Transfers  were 
made  upon  the  books  by  the  order  of  depositors; 
bills  of  exchange  were  paid,  and  the  tender  of 
payment  for  any  sum  not  less  than  100  ducats 
could  not  be  refused.  Loans  to  the  government 
compelled  it  to  suspenrl  more  than  once,  espe- 
cially from  1717-39.  For  the  greater  part  of  its 
existence,  however,  it  received  or  paid  out  cash 
on  demand.  It  kept  its  accounts  in  ducats  banco, 
which  had  no  corresponding  coin,  but  were 
credited  or  redeemed  by  the  bank  as  might  be 
required  at  an  advance  of  20  per  cent,  above 
the  ducat  effecitvo  of  the  mint.  Whatever  be 
the  origin  of  this,  it  seems  finally  to  have  repre- 
sented  a  mere  difference  of  dcnomination. 

BANKS  AHD  BANKING:  A  bank  may  be 
defined  as  an  institution  for  receiving  money  at 
or  without  interest,  for  loaning,  discounting,  or 
transmitting  money,  and  sometimes  for  issuing 
notes*  (See  Savings- Banks;  Cooperative 
Banks;  Currency*) 


I. — General  History 


The  name  "bank"  is  derived  from  the  Italian 
banco,  a  bench,  from  the  benches  in  the  markets 

*on  which  the  early  money-changers  were  wont  to 
;»it.     Passing  by  obscure  references   to  money- 
lenders    and    usurers    on    Assyrian 
£&rlT  Banki  f^^^'^'^^  ^^  Eg^ytian  records  and  clas- 
^  sic  and  sacred  literature,  the  origin 

^L  of  modem  banking  is  largely  to  be 

^Pfound  in  Florence,  altho  the  Bank  op  Venice 
was  the  first  real  bank.  The  names  of  the  Bardi, 
Acciajuoli,  Peruzzi,  Pitti,  and  Medici  were  famous 
throughout  Eiirope*  In  1345  the  Bardi  and  the 
Peruzzi,  the  two  greatest  mercantile  houses  in 
Italy,  failed.  Edward  III.  owed  the  Bardi 
900,000  gold  florins,  which  his  war  with  France 
prevented  him  from  paying;  and  the  King  of 
Sicily  owed  them  100,000  gold  fl.  The  deposits 
of  citizens  and  strciiigers  with  the  Bardi  were 
550,000  gold  fl.  The  Peruzzi  were  owed  600,000 
gold  fl.  by  Edward  III.  and  100,000  by  the  King 
of  Sicily,  and  the  deposits  they  owed  their  cus- 
tomers were  350,000  gold  fl.  The  fall  of  these 
two  great  pillars  of  credit  involved  that  of  mul- 
titudes of  other  smaller  establishments.  The 
city,  however,  recovered  from  this  terrible  dis- 
aster, and  we  find  that  between  1430-33  seventy- 
six  bankers  at  Florence  lent  4*865,000  gold  fi. 
At  one  time  Florence  is  said  to  have  had  eighty 
bankers,  but  not  any  public  bank. 


The  first  bank  to  be  established  on  really  mod- 
em principles  as  a  bank  issuing  notes  payable 
to  bearers  at  sight  is  the  Bank  of  Sweden,  es- 
tablished by  a  Swede  named  Palm- 
flj,^^i„^^4.^^   struck,  in  1656.     Its  first  bank-note 

Em^«     was  issued  in  1658.     This  bank  be-  1 

"^^^j^^^     came  the  Riks  Bank  (National  Bank) 
^     of  Sweden  in  1688,  and  still  carries  I 
on    business    as   such.     Banking   in 4 
Germany,  save  for  the  great  Bank  of  Hamburg, 
presents  little  of  interest.     Each  German  state  I 
had  its  own  banking  laws  and  banks  of  issue »  con- 
fined mainly   to   its  own   neighborhood.     After 
the  unification  of  the  empire  hy  an  act  of  1875 — 
the  Bank  of  Germany  was  estabUshed,  and  tlurty- 
two  banks  were  recognized  as  possessing  rights  of 
uncovered  issue  of  135,000,000  marks,  the  bank 
of  Germany  being  allowed  250.000,000  mk.     The 
state  itself  has  the  right  of  issue  of  120,000,000  ^m 
mk.  in  small  denominations.     France  has  many  ^M 
large  banks  besides  the  Bank  of  France,  among  ^ 
others  the  Comptoir  d'Escompte.  founded  1848; 
the  Credit  Foncier  and  Cri^dit  Mobiher,  1852;  the 
Crddit  Lyonnais,  1 S63  ;  the  Soci^t^  G^n^rale,  1864. 

England    has    many    old    banks.     Says    Mr. 

Courteney:  "The  still  existing  bank  of  Messrs. 

Smith  &  Co.,  of  Nottingham,  the  parent  of  the 

London     establishment     of     Messrs. 

Bftnkiasr     S"^^*^^^-   Payne  &  Smiths,,  claims  to 
.  have  been  established  in   1688;  the 

Enff^nd     ^^^^^^    Old    Bank    (Messrs.    Baillie, 
^  Cave  &  Co.)   dates  from   1750;  the 

Hull  Old  Bank  (Messrs.  Pease  &  Co,) 
from  1754;  and  many  other  country  banks  trace 
back  their  history  to  the  latter  half  of  the  1 8th 
century.  It  is  believed  that  all  these  bankers 
issued  their  own  notes  payable  to  bearer  as  part 
of  their  business:  and  they  were  not  very  scru- 
pulous in  regard  to  the  rnagnitude  of  the  sums 
for  which  they  were  given.  The  Bank  of  England 
had  not  issued  any  notes  for  less  than  £20  pre- 
viously to  1759.  when  it  commenced  the  issue  of 
£10  notes;  but  the  country  bankers  put  in  circula- 
tion notes  for  such  small  suras  that  Parliament 
enacted,  in  1775.  that  none  should  be  issued  for 
less  than  £1,  In  1777  this  minimum  limit  was^H 
further  raised  to  £$t  but  in  spite  of  this  restriction  BB 
the  number  and  the  amount  of  the  issues  of  the  ^^ 
country  bankers  soon  became  dangerously  mul- 
tiplied." 

In  1 79a  there  were  said  to  have  been  350  banks. 
In  the  panic  of  1702-93,  about  300  banks  sus- 
pended payments,  and  50  were  totally  destroyed,  i 
After  the  panic,  however,  banks  gradually  multi*  I 
plied  till  1825,  when  the  circulation  of  notes  oil 
less  than  £$  was  forbidden.     Joint-stock  banks] 
with  any  number  of  partners  were  allowed  to] 
issue,  but  did  not  multiply  again  till   1834-36,1 
when  there  was  a  rush  into  ban  long,  leading  to  th«1 
passage  of  the  Banking  Act  of  1844.  (See  Bank  of 
England.) 

n*^Bankiag  in  the  United  States  to  the  Period 
of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  . 

As  early  as  i6qo  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  ' 
issued  biils   of  credit,   making   the   paper  legal 
tender  for  taxes  and  other  debts»  the  notes  being 
payable  to  the  bearer  on  demand! 
Colonial  ^^*^^  ^^^  years  before  the  estab- 

P«riod       lishment  of  the  Bank  of   England; 
and  William  Paterson,  the  father 
that  bank,  had  been  in  the  colonic 
and  studied  the  Massachusetts  experiment.     Thi 
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;  of  bills  of  credit  was  repeated  with  various 
cations  by  Massachusetts  and  the  other 
» through  all  their  history.  (See  Currency.) 

)9  a  land  bank  and  a  specie  bank,  according  to  modem 
methods,  were  started  in  Massachusetts.  The  latter. 
'.  closed  in  1740.  when  Parliament  extended  the  old 
ock  Compames'  Act  (passed  after  the  South  Sea 
1730)  to  the  colonies;  the  former  bank,  however. 
ig  and  battling  for  its  life  for  the  next  ten  years. 
;i,  1781.  Congress  chartered  the  Bank  of  North  Amer- 
hiladelphia.  It  had  a  capital  of  $400,000,  and  took 
a  in  a  union  of  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  formed  to 
supply  the  army  with  rations.  They  were 
allowed  to  issue  notes  to  buy  the  articles  re- 
quired. Congress  ordered  bills  drawn  on 
American  ministers  abroad  to  be  deposited  in 
the  bank  as  a  guaranty  of  payment:  S70.000 
in  specie  were  subscribed  by  individuals  in 
178a.  and  the  remainder  by  the  government, 
out  of  the  proceeds  of  a  foreign  loan.  It 
[mvertible  notes,  redeemable  in  Spanish  dollars;  but 
>le  were  slow  to  take  them.  However,  it  made  large 
Is.  and  was  attacked  by  a  rival,  which  it  was  obliged  to 


first  bank  of  the  United  States  under  the 
;ution  was  chartered  by  Congress  in  1791. 
ipital  was  $10,000,000.  One  fifth  of  the 
rsLS  owned  by  the  United  States  and  $8,000,- 
the  people.  Six  of  the  eight  millions  were 
ment  indebtedness ;  and  $2 ,000,000,  money, 
of  the  bank  were  made  receivable  for  all 
ions  due  the  government  for  twenty  years, 
Ing  the  life  of  the  charter.  The  bank  al- 
)aid  coin  when  demanded,  but  the  notes 
;gal  tender  to  the  government,  and,  there- 
itisfactory  to  the  people,  whether  the  bank 
5in  or  not.  This  was  made  plain  by  the 
id  was  demonstrated  in  the  last  four  3rears 
life  of  the  charter,  when  the  most  bitter 
/ersy  was  carried  on  between  the  bank 
e  president  and  cabinet.  When  the  time 
;o  renew  its  charter  (181 1),  ninety  state 
had  grown  up  to  oppose  it.  It  had  been 
ful,  and  paid  8  or  10  per  cent  a  year  to  its 
)lders.  It  was  charged  that  the  bank 
led  elections  in  the  state,  and  was  then 
g  to  control  those  of  the  nation.  Reports 
ig  the  bank  with  corruption,  and  even  in- 
y,  were  circulated,  and  the  charter  was 
ewed. 

following  table,  from  the  report  of  the 
iler  of  the  Currency  for  1892,  gives  a  con- 
,  risumi  of  the  banks  in  the  United  States 
jeriod  we  are  now  considering : 

ii^iRcuLATiON,  Capital,  and  Nuiibbr  op  Banks  in 
THB  U.  S.,  1774-1804 


AR 

No.  of 
banks 

3 
17 
59 

Specie 


$4,000,000 
10.000,000 
31.500,000 
x7. 500.000 


Circiilation 


$3,000,000 
11.600.000 
14.000.000 


Capital 


$3,100,000 
18,000.000 
39*500.000 


Ig  of  the  wildest  kind  was  now  the  rule.     After  1805 

■e  allowed  for  sums  under  $5.  and  finally  were  issued 

as  low  as  for  twenty-five  cents.     Specie  was 

driven  out.     A  crash  came  in  1809.     Severe 

00  to  bank  laws  were  passed.  In  18 13  the  New 
^  ^  England  Bank  was  chartered  as  a  bank  of 
,.*  redemption  at  Boston,  in  order  to  keep  the 
UUon  paper  of   the   adjacent    county   at  par.     It 

did  this,  but  was  unpopular,  and  was  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Suffolk  bank  system, 
►te  circulation  of  the  banks  of  the  country  is  esti- 

1  18 II,  by  Gallatin,  at  $46,000,000.  The  country 
Mrar,  $57,000,000  were  borrowed  by  the  government 
1  to  18 14.  Treasury  notes  for  one  year  were  issued 
0  the  amount  of  $3,000,000:  in  18 13.  to  $6,000,000: 
1x4,  to  $8,000,000.  Silver  Oowed  to  New  England, 
ill  the  banks  save  those  in  New  England  suspended 
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payment.  Notes  were  depreciated  from  30  to  50  per  cent. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  now  began  to  be  engaged  in 
the  money  market.  He  tried  to  get  tne  banks  to  come  to 
some  agreement.  He  ordered  that  taxes  should  be  received 
only  in  specie,  treasury  notes,  or  notes  of  banks  which  re- 
ceived treasury  notes  at  par.  Madison  recommended  another 
national  bank. 

The  second  United  States  bank  was  finally 
opened  Jan.  i,  18 17.  It  began  business  witn 
$1,400,000  in  specie,  $14,000,000  in  stocks,  and 
the  rest  in  stock  notes.  It  was  to  have  a  capital 
of  $7,000,000.  A  second  instalment  of  $3,800,000 
was  soon  due,  but  only  $3 2,400  was  paid  in  specie, 
the  rest  mainly  from  notes  or  discoimts  of  the 
bank  itself.  The  third  instalment  was  still 
worse.  The  bank  discoimted  its  own  stock  at 
par  to  pay  the  instalment.  In  Aug.,  181 7,  the 
bank  mscoimted  its  own  stock  at  125.  The 
facilities  for  stock-jobbing  were  used.  (Congress 
resolved  that  after  Feb.  20,  181 7,  only  specie, 
treasury  notes,  and  notes  of  specie-paying  banks 
ought  to  be  taken  by  the  national  treasury.  The 
banks  refused  to  restmie  before  July,  181 7.  The 
Western  banks  were  still  comparatively  sound. 
The  Southern  banks  had  become  inflated.  The 
inflation  was  increased  during  the  year  by  the 
government  paying  oflF  $11,000,000  of  the  public 
securities  held  by  the  banks.  The  note  circula- 
tion at  this  time  is  estimated  at  $100,000,000. 
By  March,  181 8,  the  discounts  of  the 
United  States  Bank  were  $43,000,000 
1 1 1,000,000  on  stocks.  It  had 
$2,000,000  in  specie.  It  had  now 
eighteen  branches,  but  only  $3,000,- 
000  of  specie  in  them  all.  Its  opera- 
tions in  the  West  drew  that  region  into  the 
* '  golden '  *  age .  The  bank  now  bought  $  7 ,000 , 000 
bullion  in  the  West  Indies.  Fifteen  months  after 
it  was  started  it  was  doubtftd  if  the  bank  was 
solvent.  In  November,  Congress  appointed  a 
committee  of  investigation,  which  reported  im- 
favorably ;  but  Congress  would  not  respond,  forty 
members  being  stockholders.  The  bank  now 
took  energetic  measures  to  save  itself,  and  in 
seventy  days  was  solvent,  but  had  ruined  the 
commtmity.  In  Aug.,  18 19,  there  were  20,000 
seeking  work  in  Philadelphia,  and  a  similar  state 
of  things  existed  in  other  cities.  Land  in  Penn- 
sylvania was  worth,  in  1809,  $38  per  acre;  in  181 5, 
$150;  in  1819,  $35.  The  note  circulation  of  the 
country  in  181 2  was  about  $45,000,000;  in  181 7, 
$100,000,000;  in  18 1 9,  $45,000,000.  Financial 
distress  was  general  and  lasted  till  1823.  Money 
was  plentiful  in  the  hands  of  those  wno  had  no 
debts  to  pa3r,  as  they  would  not  invest.  In  1823 
the  circtuation  of  the  United  States  Bank  was 
very  low — $4,081,842;  but  there  was  a  great 
creation  of  banks,  and  the  bank  began  to  expand 
and  receive  the  notes  of  all  its  branches. 

In  1826  there  was  dulness  and  reaction  through- 
out the  year.     In  1827  money  was  plentiful,  and 
continued  so  with  some  changes  till  1831.     Presi- 
dent  Jackson    commenced   his    attack    on    the 
United  States  Bank  in  his  first  message  (1829). 
About  1830  American  securities  began  to  attract 
English  investments,  in  canals,  steamboats,  and, 
later,  in  railroads.     Currency,  however,  became 
more  and  more  of  a  political  issue. 
Thft  Bank    J^^kson  committed  his  party  to  hard 
Wtf  1^-  "^oney.     In  1832  the  United  States 
ISSe"  ^^^^   petitioned    for  a  renewal  of 
its  charter,  which  was  to  expire  in 
1836.     The  bill  passed  both  Houses, 
but  was  vetoed  by  the  president.     A  violent  war- 
fare was  now  begtm  by  the  bank.  It  is  certain 
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that  the  bank  had  paid  little  heed  to  the  laws  of 
the  state  or  of  prudence,  expanding  or  contract- 
ing according  to  will.  In  1S32  Jackson  defeated 
Clay  by  288  to  49  in  the  electoral  college.  In  his 
message  in  Dec,  183a,  he  recommended  the  sale 
of  the  $7,000,000  stock  of  the  United  States  Bank 
which  was  o^vTied  by  the  nation,  and  an  investiga- 
tion into  the  bank.  Bank  shares  fell  from  112  to 
104,  but  recovered  to  1 12  on  a  favorable  report 
of  the  treasury  agent.  This  report  showed 
$79,000,000  assets  and  $37,000,000  Uabihties, 
besides  $3 5,000,000  capital  and  $7,000^000  surplus. 
But  when  the  government  desired  to  pay  the 
3  per  cents  in  July,  183a,  the  bank  agreed  to  pay 
the  interest  on  them  if  the  payment  might  be 
delayed  so  long.  It  then  negotiated  a  loan  of 
$5,000,000  from  Barings,  the  reason  given  being 
fear  of  the  cholera.  This  caused  fear  for  the  pub- 
lic deposits,  but  a  resolution  that  they  were  safe 
was  carried,  through  the  influence  of  the  bank, 
log  to  46.  After  Congress  adjoiu-ned  (Sept.  22, 
1832),  the  president  ordered  Mr.  Duanc,  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury,  to  remove  the  public 
deposits  from  the  bank*  lie  refused,  and  was 
replaced  bv  Mr.  Taney,  who  did  it.  The  order 
was  that  the  collectors  should  send  no  more  de- 
posits to  it,  but  to  state  banks.  There  was  no 
sudden  transfer,  but  it  was  proposed  to  withdraw 
at  intervals.  The  bank  began  war,  and  began  to 
draw  in  its  1  oans ,  O  n  t he  asse mbli  n  g  of  C  on  gress , 
the  Senate  resolved  (28  to  iS)  that  the  presi- 
dent had  usurped  unconstitutional  powers.  The 
House  never  noticed  the  resolution,  but  resolved 
{134  to  82)  that  the  bank  charter  should  not  be 
renewed.  The  contraction  of  the  money  market 
caused  grea.t  distress.  It  was  stated  that  the 
bank  caused  this  to  obtain  a  renewed  charter. 
It  was  claimed  that  they  loaned  to  a  select  few 
who  reloaned  at  usurious  rates.  The  aggregate 
amount  of  loans,  however,  steadily  decreased  all 
these  years. 

Meanwhile,  the  bank  war  w^ent  on.  The  bank, 
finding  that  it  could  not  coerce  the  people,  and 
that  smaller  banks  were  taking  its  place,  changed 
its  policy  and  expanded,  President  Jackson  using 
this  as  a  proof  that  it  had  unnecessarily  con- 
tracted before.  The  president  induced  many 
of  the  states  to  pass  laws  forbidding  the  issue 
of  small  notes,  and  this  largely  favored  converti- 
bility. These  were  times  when  cotton  could 
command  good  prices,  and  railroad  and  other  in- 
vestments and  speculation  were  good.  The  public 
debt  was  now  nearly  extinguished.  On  July  1 1 , 
1836.  the  president  issued  the  famous  Specie 
Circular,  by  which  he  orderecl  agents  for  the  sale 
of  public  lands  to  take  specie  only.  Congress  in 
December  passed  an  act  rescinding  this,  but  it 
did  not  become  law,  the  president  not  signing  it. 
The  United  States  Bank  not  being  able  to  renew 
its  charter,  now  obtained  a  charter  from  Pennsyl- 
vania— by  bribery,  as  it  was  asserted.  It  had  riot 
yet  paid  back  the  government  stock  or  the  divi- 
dends which  it  held  for  contracting  a  loan  with 
France  that  finally  never  materialized.  It  con- 
tinued to  reissue  the  notes  of  the  old  United  States 
Bank  which  it  received.  Gold,  being  forced  on 
the  market  in  this  country,  came  here  from  Eng- 
land. In  April,  1 836,  the  gold  reserve  in  the  Bank 
of  England  began  to  lower,  and  this  continued  alt 
summer.  Nowhere  had  paper  money  been  more 
in  use  than  in  the  South.  In  March,  1837,  several 
New  Orleans  houses  failed.  Next,  the  pressure 
was  felt  in  New  York,  and  then  became  general. 
Th^re  w^tq  ioq  lajlurcs  in  New  York  in  March, 
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and  the  losses  were  $15,000,000.  In  March  a 
meeting  was  held  in  New  York,  addrest  by 
Webster,  He  laid  the  trouble  to 
the  government  interfering  with  the 
currency  and  to  the  Specie  Circular. 
A  committee  of  fifty  was  sent  to  the 
president  (Van  Buren)  to  ask  for  its 
The  committee,  in  its  address,  spoke 
of  250  failures  and  20,000  individuals  discharged 
by  their  employers,  and  they  laid  it  all  to  the 
effort  to  put  metallic  in  place  of  paper  currency. 
But  they  could  obtain  nothing  from  the  president. 
In  May  the  New  York  banks  suspended  m  a  body, 
a  law  being  passed  allowing  them  to  suspend  for 
one  year.  Suspeniiion  became  general  through 
the  Union.  Specie  was  driven  out  of  the  market, 
and  all  kinds  of  notes  circulated  instead.  The 
New  York  banks  then  began  to  contract  to  be 
ready  to  resume.  Nearly  all  the  banks  made 
money  by  the  suspension,  and  paid  good  dividends 
during  the  year.  In  1 838.  Congress  passed  an  act 
forbidding  the  Pennsylvania  Bank  of  the  United 
States  from  using  the  old  United  States  Bank 
notes.  On  May  10,  1838,  most  of  the  banks  in 
New  York  City  and  in  the  Union  resumed,  the 
Bank  of  England  sending  $1,000,000  to  aid  them. 
There  was  a  general  revival  of  trade,  but  it  was 
not  pennanent.  Gold  in  the  Bank  of  England 
again  declined.  The  Bank  of  Belgium  faded. 
The  Bank  of  England  borrowed  ^^2. 500,000  of  the 
Bank  of  France.  During  the  same  year  the  Bank 
of  the  United  States  became  involved  in  cotton 
speculation.  Several  banks,  especially  in  the 
South  and  West,  failed.  The  management  of  the 
United  States  Bank  became  reckless.  It  owed 
from  $io,ooQ,ooo  to  $20,000,000,  and  tried  to 
borrow  of  various  banks  in  Europe.  On  Oct.  ro, 
1839,  it  failed,  and  carried  with  it  all  the  banks 
of  the  South  and  West.  Three  hun- 
dred  and  forty-three  out  of  85c  banks 
in  the  Union  closed  entirely,  and 
62  partially.  Some  $2,000,000  of 
government  deposits  were  lost.  This 
suspension  lasted  by  law  till  Jan.  15,  1841.  As 
soon  as  the  bank  opened  agam  a  run  on  it  com- 
menced, and  it  suspended  finally  Feb,  4,  1 841 .  Its 
capital  w^as  a  total  loss,  the  shareholders  receiv* 
ing  nothing.  But  all  the  creditors  and  all  the 
circulating  notes  were  paid  in  full,  principal  and 
interest,  and  the  United  States  Treastuy  cleared 
some  $6,000,000  above  the  $7,000,000  originally 
paid  in. 

When  it  failed  the  Bank  of  the  United  States 
owed  the  Bank  of  England  $23,000,000.  Its 
failure,  and,  above  all,  the  repudiation  of  indebt- 
edness by  several  states  ruined  American  credit 
abroad,  and  cost  the  bank  many  friends  here. 

In  1840  the  Independent  Treasury  Act  was  passed,  giving 
the  government  the  custody  of  its  own  funds.  It  was  onjy 
accornnlisbed  after  a  severe  Htru^le,  a»  it  withdrew  the  pubUc 
funds  from  use  as  banking  capital. 


Wtd«Bprd&d 
JlepresiioxL 


Number  of  Banks  in  thb  U.  S.,  th«ir  Capital,  ktc.»  ik 
THB  Ybaks  1811-40 

Year 

No.  1 

Capital 

Circulation 

Spede 

iSii .,. 

8g 
330 
71a 

fss.7  30.601 
i4S,t9a,a6a 
3S8.03.6s>j 

laS,  100.000 
61.323,808 
106,068.571 

SiS,4oo,ooo 
12.114,917 
^l.ioStiSS 

»830...., 

1840 

Among  the  new  measures  were  the  Suffolk  Bank  plan  in 
Massachusetts,  and  the  New  York  Safety- Fund  bystem, 
ThQ  Suffolk  Bank  plan  was  merely  ao  arran^exoeQ^  whereby 
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le  was  made  the  channel  through  which  all  notes 
«ngland  banks  that  found  their  way  to  Boston,  as 
brai  naturally  did,  were  at  once  forwarded  to  the 
r  redemption.  The  New  York  Safety- Fund  System, 
he  cardinal  principle  of  the  present  national  banking 
aired  each  bank  to  deposit,  with  the  banking  depart* 
the  state,  secxarities  consisting  of  federal  or  state 
'  bonds  and  mortgages,  which,  in  case  of  the  failure 
ik,  were  sold,  and  the  proceeds  applied  to  the  liquida- 
debu. 

844  things  bejjan  to  mend.     Railroads  were  rapidly 

i,  and  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California  added 

another  powerful  dement  to  the  industrial 

development.     Our     credit     abroad     slowly 

860   mended.     By    1854    it   was   estimated    that 

$300,000,000   of   state,    railway,    and    other 

bonds  were  held  abroad,  and  in  1857.  $400,- 

Bank-notes  expanded.     Gold  was  exported;  cur- 

;  toward  the  financial  centers,  the  country  banks 

hdr  balances  generally  in  New  York. 

following  tables  from  the  report  of  the 
Icr  of  the  Ctirrency  for  1892,  give  the 
I  of  the  state  banks  from  1834-63 : 


to  serve  as  the  basis,  support,  and  limit  of  Ameri- 
can money.  But  there  was  a  formidable  opposi- 
tion to  every  description  of  banks  of  issue  in- 
herited from  the  experience  of  reckless  banking. 
It  was  finally  favored  only  under  i)ressiire  of  war 
necessity.  Secretary  Chase,  in  his  first  annual 
report  (1861),  discust  the  advantages  of  a  na- 
tional banking  system  substantially  as  finally 
adopted.     But  the  coimtry  was  not  ready. 

In  December  of  1862,  Secretary  Chase  again 
urged  upon  Congress  the  advantages 
of  a  national  banking  system,  and 
reiterated  the  danger  of  United 
States  notes.  Meanwhile,  the  senti- 
ment in  and  out  of  Congress  had 
rapidly  changed  in  favor  of  the  prop 
osition,  and  on  Feb.  25,  1863,  a  bill, 
reconmiended  by  Senator  Sherman  and  favorably 
reported  by  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  upper 


Present 
Vational 


Liabilities 

Ybar 

No.  of 
banks 

Capital  stock 

Circulation 

Deposits 

Due  to  banks 

Other 
liabUities 

It 
X 

X,308 

1.476 
1.466 

$300,005,944 
3a7.13a.512 
3x0.873.056 
307.309.361 
301.376.071 
401,976.343 
405.045.839 

$94,839,570 
135.170.995 
75.167.646 
114. 743.415 
304.689.307 
193.306.818 
a38.677.a18 

$75,666,986 
90,340.146 
84.550.785 
91.178.633 
188,188.744 
359.568.378 
393.686,336 

$36,603,393 
S3. 135.508 
31.998.034 
30.095.366 
50.333,163 
68.315.651 

100,536,537 

$63,946,348 
^,843.0 10 

6.706.357 
13.439.a76 
15.048,437 

53.814,145 

Rbsourcbs 


Loans  and 
discounts 


$334,119,499 
493,378,015 
a64.905.814 
33a.3a3.195 
557.397.779 
657.183.799 
648,601,863 


Stocks 


$6,113,195 
36.138.464 
33,858,570 
a3.s71.575 
44.350.330 
63.503,449 
180.508,360 


Due  from 
banks,  etc. 


7.35. 
53.898.357 
35.860.930 
33,338.407 
55.5 16.085 
78.344.987 
96,934.453 


Real  estate, 
etc. 


$10,850,090 
16,607.833 
33,530.863 
17.491.809 
aa,367.47a 
a5.976.497 
31,880.495 


Notes  of 
other  banks 


$33,154,919 
37.373. 966 
11.673.473 
13.708.016 
33,659,066 
18,858,389 
58.164.338 


Specie  fund 


$36,641,753 

3,613,567 

6.739.980 

8,680,483 

35.579.353 

36.808.833 

46,171.518 


Specie 


$45,133,673 
49.898.369 
43.619.368 
59.410.353 
104.537.818 
101,337,369 


Other 
resources 


$1,733,547 
38.353,348 
13.153.693 
7.965.463 
7.589.830 
8,333.041 
33,003,443 


-The    War    Period    and    the    National 
Banking  System 

n  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  began,  the 
in  circulation  in  the  coimtry  was  about 
>o,ooo — about  three  fourths  among  the 
;ates.  The  specie  available  was  estimated 
j, 000, 000.  The  opinion  was  that  the  war 
be  short.  In  1 86 2 ,  Congress  authorized  the 
f  $150,000,000  in  notes,  of  which  $50,000,- 
is  for  withdrawal  of  the  demand  notes. 
ras  the  famous  Legal  Tender  Act.  The 
were  legal  tender  except  for  imposts  on 

and   interest  on   the  public   deot.     The 

of  these  ** greenbacks*  claim  that  it  was 
nitation  which  caused  them  to  depreciate; 

are  here  only  concerned  with  the  fact  and 
ring  on  the  banking  system.  (See  Curren- 
Vhatever  be  the  reason,  they  did  depreciate. 

Gallatin,  in  a  famous  proposition,  ad- 
d  a  prohibitory  tax  on  existing  bank-notes 
e  establishment  of  a  currency  founded  on 
stock,  or  possibly  mortgages  on  real  estate. 
'.  Knox,  in  his  excellent  review  of  the  na- 
banking  system,  ascribes  the  first  sugges- 
f  its  tmderlying  principles  to  an  unknown 
in  The  Analectic  Magazine,  who,  in  181 5, 
k1  of  utter  demoralization  in  our  currency, 
tted  a  system  in  which  public  funds  were 


House  became  law.  The  vote  taken  in  the  Senate 
Feb.  12  stood  23  to  21 ;  that  of  the  House,  taken 
Feb.  20,  78  to  64,  the  president  signing  five  days 
later. 

It  is  needless  to  remark,  in  view  of  the  immense  personal 
financiaj  interests  involved  and  the  prejudices  to  be  overcome, 
that  the  discussion  of  the  bill  was  decidedly  warm.  The 
ablest  arguments  for  and  against  were  those  made  in  the 
upper  House  by  Senators  Sherman  and  Collamer,  the  latter 
ot  Vermont.     By  this  law  any  association  of  five  or  more 

Cions  was  authorized  upon  deposit  of  registered  or  coupon 
ds  to  the  minimum  amount  of  $50,000  to  receive  90  per 
cent  of  the  par  value  of  the  same  in  bank-notes,  which,  being 
properly  signed,  were  receivable  for  all  government  dues, 
except  duties  on  imports,  and  were  payable  on  all  govern- 
ment debts,  except  interest  on  bonds.  In  compensation  for 
the  issue  privilege,  banks  organized  under  this  act  were  re- 
quired to  pay  a  tax  on  circulation^  the  rate  being  fixed  at  i 
per  cent  by  amendatory  legislation  m  1864.  Each  assooation 
was  requited  to  conform  to  the  law  of  its  own  state  m  the 
matter  of  interest  rates,  and  was  compelled  to  maintain  a 
special  reserve  for  its  notes  and  deposits,  and  to  redeem  cir- 
culation at  the  place  of  issue. 

The  amount  of  circulation  was  fixed  at  $300,000^000,  to 
be  distributed  throughout  the  states,  territories,  and  District 
of  Columbia,  one  half  in  proportion  to  the  population,  the 
remaining  half  in  proportion  to  banking  capital  and  busing 
needs.  The  law  provided  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  finance  bureau,  at  the  head  of  which 
was  to  be  an  officer  called  the  Controller  of  the 
Currency,  who  was  given  general  oversight  of 
the  entire  system.  The  original  bill  has  been 
repeatedly  amended,  yet  its  leading  features, 
with  certain  important  exceptions,  remain 
valid  to-day:  the  principal  changes  being  made  the  next  year, 
providing  tor  reoemption  in  certain  specified  leadit^  cv\x«»^ 
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excliidiRg  coupon  bonds  from  the  list  of  securities,  increasinj; 
tlsc  minimum  of  capital  from  $50,000  to  lioo^ooo.  and  pro- 
viding for  the  easy  conversion  of  state  banks. 

The  bill  had  received  the  president's  approval  Feb.  35, 
i86j.  but  it  was  nearly  four  months  then  before  a  bank  waa 
organized  under  it.  and  five  before  one  was  opened  in  the  city 
Of'  New  York.  Up  to  Dec.  10,  1863,  only  134  had  been  in- 
corpomted,  and  up  to  Nov.  15,  1864.  only  584.  of  which  168 
were  state  banks,  reorganized  under  the  national  law.  It  is 
obvious  that  up  to  this  time  the  state  banks  had  continued  to 
supply  the  major  part  of  the  currency  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Pesscnden  had  now  become  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, and  Mr.  McCulloch  Controller  of  the  Currency,  and  they 
agreed  in  opinion  that  the  time  had  come  when  it  was  neces- 
swy  to  discriminate  against  the  state  banks  in  some  manner 
if  the  ^ood  to  be  hoped  from  the  national  system  was  to 
be  rcalited-  State-bank  systems  were  antaRontstic  to  the 
national  system,  and  they  should  not  be  suffered  to  exist  un- 
checked and  uncontrolled.  It  was  indispensable  to  the 
financial  success  of  the  treasury  that  the  currency  of  the 
country  should  be  under  the  control  of  the  government,  and 
this  could  not  be  the  case  so  long  as  state  institutions  had  the 
right  to  flood  the  country  with  their  issues.  So  thought  these 
omcers;  and  tinder  their  recommendation  Congress  was  in- 
duced to  pass  an  act.  approved  March  3,  1865.  which  pro- 
vided. *'Tnat  every  national  banking  association,  state  bank, 
or  state  banking  association,  Rhall  pay  a  tax  of  to  per 
centum  on  the  amount  of  the  notes  of  any  state  bank  or 
state  banking  association  paid  out  by  them  after  the  first 
day  of  July^  t866/*  This  act  has  in  substance  been  continued 
to  this  day.  and  is  now  in  force.  Under  and  in  consequence 
of  it  state  banks  of  issue  have  ceased  to  exist. 

Until  recently,  the  country  has  had  a  period 
of  changes  in  the  currency  rather  than  in  banks 
or  banking,  (See  Ccrren'cy,)  The  failure  of  the 
important  house  of  lay  Cooke  &  Co.  in  1875  pre- 
cipitatcd  a  crisis,  out  the  holders  of  national 
bank-notes  were  protected  by  the  treasury  de- 
posits.    (See  Crises.) 

More   rt^cently,   owing  to  the  silver  question 

(see   Silver),    there    has  been   something   of   a 

serious  agitation  for  the  abolition  of  the  tax  on 

state  banks.    On  the  more  recent  enormous  de- 

velopment  of  banking,  we  r juote,  in 


Beoent 


condensed  form,  an  article  in  The 
■ii*^r^1i«i-  hidependeni  (iqo6),  from  Mr.  Sereno 

Journal) :  "The  banking  power  of  the 
world  is  estimated  at  $33,608, 000, 000,  of  which  41 
per  cent  is  in  the  United  States.  The  increase  in 
this  country  is  computed  by  the  Controller  of  the 
Currency  as  having  been  168  per  cent  in  fourteen 
years,  against  83  per  cent  in  foreign  countries. 
At  this  rate  it  will  not  be  long  before  the  United 
States  will  contain  a  larger  banking  power  than  all 
the  other  nations  put  together. 

''The  total  bank  deposits  in  the  United  States 
in  1904  were  $ro,i  10,000,000,  as  compared  with 
$4f535iOot>.ooo  in  1893,  an  increase  of  123  per 
cent.  In  the  same  year  the  total  amount  of 
actual  money  in  the  United  States  was  $5,803,- 
500,000,  of  which  $  1. 98  2, 000, 000  were  in  upward 
of  15,000  banks;  so  that  there  were  over  three 
dollars  of  deposits  to  every  dollar  of  money  in  the 
country  and  over  ten  dollars  of  deposits  to  every 
dollar  of  money  in  the  banks.  In  this  calculation 
the  savings-banks  are  included,  altho  they  are 
institutions  of  safe-keeping  and  investment  and 
not  of  discount,  .  ,   , 

The  recent  growth  of  banking  in  this  country  presents  these 
striking  features; 

(i)  The  extraordinary  expansion  of  the  trust-company 
business;  (»)  the  i?rowth  of  the  national-bank  system,  es- 
pecially in  the  small  towns  of  the  agricultural  districts^  C^>  a 
notable  development  of  banking  power  in  the  West;  (4)  the 
banking  concentration  which  luts  gone  on  in  the  principal 
cities;  (5)  the  interownership  or  alliance  of  banks  and  trust 
compames,  ma  king  what  are  sometimes  called  "chains"  of 
banking  institutions  (seeCoNCBNTRATioK  or  Wkalth);  (6)  an 
eager  and  wasteful  competition  for  deposits;  and  (7)  the  in- 
troduction of  "department-store"  methods  in  banking,  many 
banks  and  trust  companies. 

This  enormous  growth  of  banking,  and  especially  its  con- 
centration, has  called  general  attention  to  it.  The  bankers 
Ihemsel  ves  are  eagerl  y  discussing  important  questions.     Some 


of  these  arc:  Shall  the  national  bank-note  circulation  be  made 
more  "  elastic  "r  President  Roosevelt  and  Secretary  Shaw 
say  that  it  should.  Shall  the  trust  companies,  which  have 
grown  30  rapidly  in  number,  deposits,  and  power,  be  compelled 
to  keep  larger  CAsh  reserves.''  Secretary  Sliaw.  in  his  annual 
report,  recommends  that  the  trust  companies  of  large  capitali- 
sation be  permitted  to  take  out  federal  incorporations.  Shall 
the  banks  themselves  keep  stronger  reserves  or  make  pro- 
vision for  more  elastic  reserve-s  by  gathering  larger  amounts 
of  cash  in  July  and  August  for  use  m  the  crop-moving  periods? 
Shall  the  payment  of  interest,  on  deposits  subject  to  with- 
drawal by  check,  be  prohibited  or  materially  reduced?  What 
provisions  should  be  made  for  a  larger  hanldng  publicity  F 

"Ten  years  ago  there  were  only  569  trust  com- 
panies. There  are  now  1*115.  During  this  time 
their  resources  have  more  than  doubled,  and  they 
now  amount  to  $3,802,000,000,  or  more  than  37 
per  cent  of  the  entire  banking  power  of  the  coun- 
try. Their  deposits  amount  to  $2,847,000,000, 
as  compared  with  $4*735, 000, 000  ^^  ^^^  national 
banks.  Over  $f  ,000,000,000  of  the  total  trust- 
company  deposits  are  in  greater  New  York,  where 
their  competition  with  the  banks  constitutes  one 
of  the  problems  of  the  situation.  The  banking 
system,  however,  has  grown,  tho  not  so  fast  as 
the  trust  companies. 

"  The  national -bank  expansion  has  been  espe- 
cially notable  since  1900.  when,  by  the  Act^H^ 
March  14th,  national  banks  could  be  incorpora^^H 
with  a  minimum  capital  of  $25,000*  This  has  ^^ 
to  the  organization  of  2,666  national  banks,  or 
practically  one  third  of  the  total  number  char- 
tered since  the  national  banking  system  was  es- 
tablished. Of  the  total  $4,735,000,000  of  national- 
bank  deposits  on  Aug.  25th,  $2,117,000,000  were 
in  the  cotintry  banks.  Secretary  Wilson  says: 
'One  of  the  most  notable  outgrowths  of  savings 
by  farmers  is  the  very  great  multiplication  of 
small  national  banks  in  recent  years."  There  is 
in  New  York,  Chicago,  and  St.  Louis  $1,342,000,- 
000  of  national-bank  deposits,  while  in  thirty- 
five  other  banking  centers  there  is  $1,275,000,000, 
and  in  the  rest  of  the  country  $2,117,000,000. 
Twenty-one  per  cent  of  the  deposits  are  in  New 
York  City,  but  Chicago  and  Philadelphia  hold 
over  $200,000,000;  three  other  cities — Boston, 
Pittsbtirg,  and  St.  Louis — hold  over  $100,000,000; 
and  four  others — Kansas  City,  Cincinnati,  Cleve- 
land, and  Baltimore — over  $50,000,000. 

*"The  resources  of  the  national  banks  of  the 
United  States  are  greater  than  the  capital  of  all 
the  railroads  of  the  country.     Their 
Conoentratian  outstanding  loans  are  larger  than  the 
ofBankiiig    Public  debt  of  Great  Bnt am,  Russia 
Power       Germany,  Italy,  or  bpain.     They  hold 
in  securities    *   per   cent  of  all  the 
stocks  and  bonds  admitted  on  the 
New  York  Stock    Exchange.     They  hold  in  ac- 
tual money  66  per  cent  of  all  the  money  in  all  of 
the  banking  institutions,  public  and  private,  in 
the     United    States,     Their    circulating    notes, 
amounting  to  $533,000,000,  are   20  per  cent  of 
all  the  money  in  circulation  in  the  United  States. 

"  There  has  at  the  same  time  been  a  remarkable 
concentration,  which  has  been  accompanied  by  a 
close  alliance  between  the  big  banks  and  groups 
of  trust  and  insurance  companies.  In  New  York 
there  are  fewer  banks  but  larger  increased  bank- 
ing resources  than  ten  years  ago* 

"A  recent  compilation  showed  that  there  are 
149  national  banks  in  the  United  States  having 
gross  deposits  of  $5,000,000,  or  more.  There 
are  28  banks  having  deposits  of  over  $22,000,000. 
These  include  14  in  New  York,  4  in  Chicago,  4  in 
Philadelphia,  2  in  Boston,  2  in  St.  Louis,  and  1 
each  in  Pittsbtirg  and  Kansas  City. 
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"  In  New  York  the  National  City,  the  National 
Bank  of  Commerce,  the  First  National  Bank,  the 
National  Park  Bank,  and  the  Hanover  National 
Bank  take  the  lead,  their  combined  deposits 
making  a  total  of  $662,000,000.  This  is  indeed 
immense,  and  yet  there  are  5  banks  in  Great 
Britain  (not  counting  the  Bank  of  England) 
whose  total  deposits  and  current  accounts  make 
the  imposing  total  of  $1,060,000,000.  Yet  the 
total  deposits  of  all  the  ioint-stock  banks  in  Great 
Britain,  this  time  incluaing  the  Bank  of  England, 
is  over  $1,000,000,000  less  than  those  of  the 
national  banks  of  the  United  States. 

••  In  Chicago  there  is  one  bank,  the  First  Na- 
tional, having  deposits  of  $95 ,000.000,  which  ranks 
with  the  first  five  banks  in  the  country. 

*•  Not  a  few  trust  companies  have  also  attained 
great  size.  In  1905  there  were  20  trust  com- 
panies, 14  of  them  outside  of  New  York,  having 
assets  in  excess  of  $23,000,000.  There  are  5 
trust  companies  in  New  York  having  combined 
deposits  of  $280,000,000,  comparing  with  $662,- 
000,000  in  the  five  largest  banks.  The  London 
Economist  recently  observed  that  concentration 
there  had  been  checked  for  the  time  being.  Just 
now  this  is  the  case  in  New  York,  but  the  ten- 
dency is  irresistible,  and  it  will  again  begin  to 
show  its  power." 

The  more  radical  criticism  of  the  banks  varies 
from  criticism  of  the  national  system  to  attacks 
upon  banking  altogether.  It  is  argued  that  a 
state-bank  issue  would  be  less  free  from  danger  at 
the  hands  of  agitators,  since,  if  thev  did  get  con- 
trol of  the  legislation  of  one  state,  they  would  not 
be  likely  to  of  all  state  legislations  at  the  same 
time ;  and  so  the  whole  national  system  would  not 
be  endangered  as  if  all  were  under  the  control  of 
one  national  body.  There  are  those  who  would 
do  away  altogether  with  the  chartering  of  private 
banks  by  either  state  or  nation  as  banks  of  issue. 
These  argue  that  the  present  system  gives  enor- 
mous advantages  to  the  favored  few  who  have 
capital.  They  point  out  that  under 
the  present  system  any  five  rich  men 
can  loan  the  government  $100,000, 
receive  interest  on  the  same  without 
any  serious  risk  to  themselves,  and 
yet,  while  receiving  this  interest  on  the  whole 
$100,000,  can  get  $90,000  of  this  to  let  out  again  at 
interest  as  a  bank.  They  go  on  to  argue  that  otir 
whole  bankine;  and  currency  system  since  the  war, 
if  not  before,  has  been  controlled  by  the  bankers  of 
our  great  cities  wholly  in  their  own  interests.  They 
accuse  them  of  first  scheming  to  put  limitations 
upon  the  government  issue  so  as  to  lessen  its 
value,  thus  catising  depreciation;  secondly,  of 
buying  up  this  depreciated  currency,  and  with  it 
purchasing  United  States  bonds  at  par,  and  then 

getting  C(nigress  to  vote,  under  the  pretense  that 
onesty  demanded  it,  the  redemption  of  these 
bonds  in  gold  (having  sold  them  for  paper) ;  and, 
thirdly,  on  top  of  all  this,  of  scheming  to  reduce 
the  voliune  ot  the  currency,  and  so  to  raise  the 
value  of  the  notes  in  their  possession.  The  Peo- 
ple's Party,  therefore,  all  Socialists,  Nationalists, 
Greenbacicers,  Knights  of  Labor,  and  many  even 
who  do  not  indorse  Greenbackism  would  have  all 
banking  carried  on  directly  by  the  government, 
without  the  intervention  of  private  oanks  char- 
tered by  either  state  or  nation  as  banks  of  issue. 
Prof.  Amasa  Walker,  Francis  Bowen,  and  other 
economists  oppose  such  private  banks.  (See 
Currency;  Greenbacks;  Paper  Money;  Peo- 
ple's Party.)     Philosophical  anarchists  and  ex- 
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treme  individualists,  on  the  other  hand,  wotild 
abolish  the  present  system  by  putting  no  depend- 
ence upon  government,  but  substituting  mutual 
banks.  (See  Mutual  Banks.)  Others,  who  do 
not  go  so  far  as  either  of  the  above  extremes, 
would  have  simply  a  government  postal-bank 
system  or  land  banks,  as  in  Germany.  (See  Land 
Banks.) 

IV.— Latest  Statistics 

World's  Banking  Power,  1905 


Classipication 

1890 

1905 

Increase  over 
1890 

Amount 

Per 
Cent 

Banking   power    of 
foreign  countries. 

Millions 
$5,150.0 

10.835.0 

Millions 

$15,333.9 

X9.X58.5 

Millions 

$10,183.9 

8.323. 5 

197.7 
76.8 

the  world 

$15,985.0 

$34.492 -4 

$18,507.4 

115. 8 

The  banking  power  of  the  U.  S.,  including  the 
island  possessions,  consisting  of  capital,  siu^lus, 
other  tmdivided  profits,  deposits  and  circulation, 
is  shown  to  be  $15,333,865,561.  These  figtires 
include  ftmds  of  the  national  banks,  amotmting  to 
$5,711,271,024;  reporting  state  banks  and  bank- 
ers, $9,062,923,037;  and  non-reporting  banks, 
estimated,  $559,671,500. 

The  world  s  banking  power  in  1 890  was  esti- 
mated by  Mulhall  at  115,985,000,000,  the  U.  S. 
being  credited  with  something  less  than  one 
thirdf  of  that  amoimt.  The  present  estimate, 
compared  with  that  of  1890,  shows  that  the 
banking  power  of  the  U.  S.  has  increased  since 
that  date  to  the  extent  of  $10,183,900,000,  or 
197.7  per  cent;  that  of  the  foreign  cotmtries, 
$8,323,500,000.  or  76.8  per  cent;  and  the  com- 
bined banking  power,  $18,507,400,000,  or  115.8 
per  cent. 

It  will  be  noted  from  the  table  on  page  97  that 
the  Southern  States  show  the  largest  percentage 
of  increase  in  deposits  diiring  the  period  from 
June  30,  1896,  to  Jime  30,  1905,  the  percentage 
of  increase  m  this  section  being  246.1,  followed 
by  the  Western  States,  where  the  ratio  of  in- 
crease is  234.6;  and.  in  the  order  named,  the 
Middle  Western  States  with  180.3,  the  Pacific 
States  1 7 1. 6,  the  Eastern  States  129.2,  and  the 
New  England  States  50.1.  The  average  of  in- 
crease for  the  United  States  is  129.2  per  cent. 

The  average  individual  deposit  in  the  U.  S. 
oer  capita  of  population  has  steadily  risen  from 
$69  in  1896  to  ^95  in  1900,  $122  in  1904,  and 
$136  in  1905.  The  volume  of  exchanges  of  the 
103  clearing-houses  in  the  U.  S.  amotmted  to 
$140,501,841,957,  as  against  $102,356,435,047 
for  the  year  ended  Sept.  30,  1904,  an  increase  of 
$38,145,406,910  and  tne  largest  gain  in  any  year 
since  these  statistics  have  been  published.  The 
general  prosperity  of  the  coimtrjr  and  confidence 
in  the  stability  of  business  credits  are  evidenced 
in  the  volume  of  clearings  efiFected  during  the 
current  year. 

RxPBRBNCBs:  Lombard  Strett,  by  Walter  Bagehot.  1873; 
History  of  Modtm  Banks  of  Issue,  by  C.  A.  C^mant,  ZMa; 
ChapUrs  on  tkt  Theory  and  History  of  Banking,  by  C.  P. 
Dunbar.  looi;  Money  and  Banking,  by  W.  A.  Scott,  1903; 
Money  and  Banking  Illustrated  by  American  History.  1003 
Growth  of  American Banks,hy  S.  S.  Pratt,  in  The  Jn^--  ^ 
ent,  ZQ06. 
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Thb  Principal  Banks  op  Issub  of  Foreign  Countries  About  Junb.  1905 
(in  MaLiONs  op  dollars) 


EUROPBAN.  BTC,  BaNKS 


Imperial  Bank  of  Germany 

Banks  of  Issue  of  Germany 

Bank  of  Austria-Hungary 

National  Bank  of  Belgium 

National  Bank  of  Bulgaria 

National  Bank  of  Denmark 

Bank  of  Spain 

Bank  of  Finland 

Bank  of  Prance 

National  Bank  of  Greece 

Italy: 

Bank  of  Italy 

Bank  of  Naples 

Bank  of  Sicily 

Bank  of  Norway 

Bank  of  Netherlands 

Bank  of  Portugal 

National  Bank  of  Rumania 

United  Kingdom: 

Bank  of  England 

Banks  of  Scotland 

Banks  of  Ireland , 

Imperial  Bank  of  Russia , 

National  Bank  of  Servia , 

Royal  Bank  of  Sweden 

Banks  of  Issue  of  Switzerland , 

Imperial  Ottoman  Bank 

Bank  of  Japan '. 

Bank  of  Algiers 

Total 

OTHER    FORBION   BANKS 

England,  joint  stock  and  private  banks  of 

Banks  of  Mexico 

Banks  of  Canada 

Banks  of  Australasia 

Banks  of  Central  and  South  America^. 

Total 


Capital 


28.9 
15.8 
41.9 

?1 

6.8 
28.9 

X.9 
3S.a 

3.9 

28.9 
XI. 6 

3S 

8.0 

14-6 

2.9 

70.8 
45. 3 
35. 5 
28.3 
z.  z 

11.9 
30.1 
24.0 
15.0 


506.2 


263.  S 

Z22.6 
83.0 
87.5 

Z28.6 


x,X9Z.4 


Circula- 
tion 


388.7 

38.4 

341.  z 

X34.9 
8.2 

33.3 

3XZ.2 

14.3 

87X.Z 
24.2 

Z88.2 
6Z.9 
Z4.4 
21.6 

104.9 

32.6 

Z50.7 
35. o 
32-3 

486.0 

6.5 

47.9 

45.  a 

6.0 

X3X.3 
22.3 


3.625.8 


89.4 
62.5 
22.8 
29.2 


3.83a.  7 


Deposits 


X44.8 
22.  z 
33.  a 
14.6 
13-9 
1.3 

Z13.8 
4.7 

Z3a.7 
19.9 

34.9 
z6.2 

7.3 

6.  z 
2.2 


aa3.5 

507. 5 

a67.5 

79-9 

.4 

X4.7 

272.8 

46.  2 

8.4 

a. 3 


Current 
accounts 

and 
deposits 
belonging 

to 
Treasury 


0.6 

2.6 

.7 


6.9 


57. 4 
.5 

4a. 4 

2.9 


29 


7a. 3 
43   9 


Z0.4 

zz6.  z 

7.6 


z.993.2 


3.ao4.4 
282.7 
557. a 
587.7 
373.0 


397.0 


6.998.2 


397.0 


Specie 


237.7 

ZS.4 

302.0 

23.6 

5.3 

24.7 

z86.i 

5.1 

798.8 

.4 

Z2Z.9 

26.  z 
8.8 

10.  z 

Z95.a 
27.2 
XS.6 

522.7 
3.7 
Z9.4 
23.  z 
12.2 
60.4 
10.8 


> 888.6 

72.2 

19.6 

«Z27.5 

»  Z43.0 


3.99a.  8 


Loans 


3a9 
5X 

Z5X 

124 

Z7.Z 

z6 

Z67 


7 
3 
5 

a2z.5 
29.7 

89.7 
33.  a 
Z0.4 
z8.z 
48.9 
25.0 
Z6.9 

167.0 
347.5 
209.0 
a53-5 
3  5 

45.  a 
az8.8 

36.8 
Z48.8 

az.  z 


2,822.4 


2.039.2 
243.9 
569.9 

513-9 
34a.  a 


6.530.5 


Rate 
of  discount 


Per  cent 
3 


3i 

i 

U 
5 

3 


l\ 


aj 


I* 


8.03 


X  Statement  of  European  banks  from  Bulletin  de  Statistique,  August,  Z905,  except  deposits  and  advances  of  banks  of  Scotland 
and  Ireland  and  the  capital  stock  of  the  various  banks. 
>  Cash  money  at  call  and  short  notice. 

•  Includes  btillion,  etc. 

*  Figures  for  Z904. 

» Includes  paper  currency. 


BANKING  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Banks 

Number 

Capital 

Individual  Deposits 

Amount 

Per  cent 

Amount 

Percent 

National 

X905 

5.668 
zo,74a 
3.500 

79X,s67.a3i 

67x.599.149 

76.664.000 

5X.4Z 
[         48.59 

3.783.658.494 
J         7.567.080.822 
1            435.582.000 

32.  ZO 

State,  etc 

}       67.90 

Non-reporting 

Total... 

Z9.9Z0 

X.S39.830.380 

zoo . 00 

zz,786.32z.3i6 

100.00 

National  Banks 


Number 
of  banks 

Net 
deposits 

Reserve 
required 

Rbsbrvb  held 

Classification  op  Reserve 

Date 

Amoimt 

Ratio  to 
-deposits 

Lawful 
money 

Due  from 
agents 

Redemp- 
tion fund 

Z897  fOct.  5) 

3.6zo 
3.87Z 
5.757 

Millions 
2.Z95.6 
3.a8i.o 
4.735.5 

Millions 

97a.  I 

MiUions 
x.oa7.3 

Per  cent 
3X.7 
a9.7 
az.7 

Millions 
388.9 

lilt 

Millions 
297.0 
450.7 
338.4 

Millions 
zo.o 

ZQOO  (Scot,  s) 

Z4.a 

zoos  (Aug   as) 

23-3 
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Banks  and  Banking 
Baptists 


Gboorapbical  Divi- 

Individual Dbposits 

sions 

1896 

190S 

Increase 

Millions 

$589.1 

3,961.0 

545.6 

1.583.4 

30a.  z 

397.7 

Percent 

New  Enifland  SUtcs. . 

Eastern  States 

Southern  States 

Middle  Western  States 

Western  States   

Pacific  SUtes 

MiUions 
$i.X93.3 
a. 391. 7 
aai.7 
877.8 
xa8.8 
aji.S 

MiUions 
$i.79«-4 

S.asa.7 
767.3 

3.461.3 

430.9 
639.5 

50.1 
130. a 
346.1 
180.  J 
334.6 
171. 6 

Total 

4.945.1  ix,333.Q 

6.387.9  1    "9.2 

BANKS,  LOUIS  ALBERT:  American  clergy- 
man; bom  at  Comwallis,  Ore.,  1855;  educated  in 
the  public  schools  and  at  Philomath  College  of 
that  state.  In  1883  he  was  ordained  an  elder  in 
the  Oregon  Conference  of  the  M.  E.  Church, 
and  has  since  served  pastorates  at  Portland,  Ore., 
Boise  City,  Ida.,  Vancouver  and  Seattle,  Wash., 
and  Cincinnati,  O.  Since  1886  he  has  been  a 
pastor  in  the  East  where  he  has  had  prominent 
charges,  and  is  now  (1907)  evangelist  of  the  Ameri- 
can Anti-Saloon  League.  In  Vancouver  he  ed- 
ited The  Pacific  Censor,  state  organ  of  the  Wash- 
ington Temperance  Alliance,  and  so  enraged  the 
liquor  dealers  that  in  June  of  1880  he  was  shot 
down  on  the  streets  by  one  of  their  agents.  For 
two  months  he  preached,  reclining  across  chairs,  to 
eager  crowds.  At  the  State  Convention  of  Massa- 
chusetts Prohibitionists,  held  Sept.  8,  1893,  he 
was  nominated  governor.  A  voluminous  writer 
on  religious  and  other  themes,  his  main  socio- 
logical works  are  "The  People's  Christ"  (1891), 
and  "The  White  Slaves"  (1892),  a  study  of 
Boston  sweat-shops.     Address  f  Nyack,  N.  Y. 


BAPTISTS  m  RELATION  TO  SOCIAL  RE- 
FORM: In  reviewing  the  relation  of  Baptists 
to  social  reforms,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that 
they  do  not  constitute  an  organic  body  capable 
of  giving  a  imited  authoritative  expression  of 
opinion  on  either  social  or  religious  matters,  or 
of  taking  formal  and  concerted  action  thereon. 
While  exhibiting  a  remarkable  imity  of  doctrine 
and  polity,  they  are,  nevertheless,  simply  local 
societies,  self-governing,  and  independent  of  one 
another.  Indeed,  to  the  sociologist  this  initial 
statement  is  one  of  deep  interest,  as  these  local 
societies  were,  in  the  times  of  the  reformatory 
movements  of  the  sixteenth  century,  already 
existing  as  free  socialistic  communities,  and  as 
such  are  •  deserving  of  the  investigation  of  the 
social  reformer.  Mr.  Richard  Heath,  in  an  article 
in  The  Contemporary  Review,  has  clearly  shown 
this  fact.  These  societies  have  never  completely 
lost  the  early  social  leaven,  and  in  all  times  there 
have  been  among  them  earnest  and  able  advo- 
cates of  social,  political,  and  religious  liberty, 
contending  for  the  separation  of  Church  and  State, 
liberty  of  conscience,  government  by  consent  of 
the  governed,  the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth,  and 
the  inner  light  and  teaching  of  the  Divine  Spirit. 
Baptists  have,  therefore,  naturally  affihated 
themselves  with  the  radical  party  in  social  and 
religious  affairs.  And  yet  this  same  love  of  in- 
dividual liberty  and  a  jealousy  of  autocratic  ex- 
ternal control  have  prevented  the  manifestation 
of  this  progressive  spirit  in  the  erection  of  great 
institutions  or  the  promulgation  of  authoritative 
creeds.  Perhaps,  aside  from  individual  expres- 
sions of  this  lioerty-loving  spirit,  the  widest  in- 


fluence which  Baptists  have  exerted  has  been  in 
a  socialistic  and  missionary  propaganda.     Mis- 
sionary zeal  has  ever  been  conspic- 
XiiiioiiArT  ^^^^  among  them  both  in  home  and 
uid  BodidS-  ^°^®^8^  lands.     In  the  modem  mis- 
tiePnnia-    sionary   movement,   William    Carey 

g^^^    *^nd  Adoniram  Judson  are  conceded 

■^^  to  rank  among  the  foremost  pioneers. 
In  political  revolutions  they  have 
been  usually  fotmd  on  the  liberal  side,  and  many 
of  the  leaders  have  been  drawn  from  among  them. 
In  the  antislavery  movement  they  took  an  early 
and  decisive  position,  while  in  the  Revolution 
thev  were,  almost  to  a  man,  on  the  patriot  side; 
and  in  a  still  earlier  d&y  Roger  Williams  was  the 
first  great  apostle  of  religious  liberty. 

The  recent  social  discussions  have  naturally 
awakened  the  interest  of  Baptists.  In  the  Bap- 
tist Congress  reports,  almost  from  its  commence- 
ment, in  1882,  a  prominent  place  has  been  ac- 
corded to  social  topics,  and  able  contributions 
will  be  fotmd  in  them  to  the  solution  of  these 
questions.  In  the  proceedings  of  the  missionary 
annual  meetings,  which  are  the  only  general 
gatherings  of  Baptists  of  a  national  character,  as 
well  as  in  state  conventions  and  local  associations, 
social  opinions  of  an  advanced  tjrpe  on  temper- 
ance, slavery,  negro  and  Indian  education,  etc., 
have  fotmd  expression  in  resolutions  and  memo- 
rials intended  for  transmission  to  Congress  or 
state  legislatures. 

The  Baptist  Congress  was  instituted  in  Nov., 
1882,  by  several  clergymen  and  laymen  "for  the 
discussion  of  current  questions,"  and  has  proved 
a  very  useful  and  efficient  organization.  Its  in- 
ception is  credited  to  Prof.  E.  H.  Johnson,  D.D., 
of  Crozier  Theological  Seminary,  Upland,  Pa. 

In  1889  a  few  of  the  yotmger  Baptist  ministers 
in  the  vicinity  of  New  York  commenced  a  paper 
called  For  the  Right,  devoted  to  Christian  Social- 
ism. It  was  published  for  eighteen  months,  and 
then  discontinued  for  lack  of  financial  support. 
The  first  editors  of  this  paper  were  Rev.  j.  E. 
Ra3nnond,  Rev.  Walter  Rauschenbusch,  Miss 
Elizabeth  Post,  and  Rev.  Leighton  Williams. 
In  Dec,  1892,  a  conference  of  Baptist  ministers 
interested  in  social  topics  met  in  Philadelphia  and 
formed  an  undenominational  society  known  as 
the  Brotherhood  of  the  Kingdom,  to  be  devoted 
to  the  study  and  propaganda  of  the  social  teach- 
ings and  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  In  August,  1 893 , 
the  Brotherhood  held  a  three  days*  conference  at 
Marlborough-on- the- Hudson,  discussing  various 
aspects  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Kingdom  of  God, 
with  a  view  to  the  publication  of  a  volume  of 
essays  on  the  subject.  Smiliar  conferences  have 
been  held  yearly  since.  (See  Brothbrhood  op 
THE  Kingdom.) 

Perhaps  the  considerations  already  stated  may 
explain  the  small  number  of  Baptist  churches 
which  have  as  yet  sought  to  exempli- 
"  Imtitatioii-  ^^  ^^^  social  aspects  of  the  Gospel  in 
al  Ohiirehei  "  various  appliances  and  applica- 
tions now  becoming  common.  Yet 
the  "institutional  Church,"  as  it  is 
coming  to  be  called,  is  by  no  means  tmknown 
among  Baptists.  Mention  should  be  made  also 
in  this  article  of  the  advanced  stand  which  many 
of  the  Baptist  preachers  and  authors  have  taken 
on  social  topics.  Dr.  Francis  Wayland  and  Dr. 
Martin  B.  Anderson,  exerted  as  educators  a  pro- 
found influence  during  the  antislavery  agitation 
and  the  Civil  War,  as  did  also  Dr.  WilUam  R. 
Williams  by  his  sermons.     In  conclusion,  it  may 
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be  said  that  as  yet  the  relation  of  Baptists  to 
social  reform  is  not  so  important  for  any  distinct 
contribution  that  they  have  made  to  its  Htcrature 
or  to  its  institutions  as  for  the  illustration  which 
their  own  historical  descent  and  present  condition 
affords  of  the  possibility,  permanence,  and  pros- 
perity of  self-governing,  self- perpetuating  social 
communities.  They  early  built  upon  pnnciples 
in  the  religious  sphere  which  have  since  been 
embodied  in  our  political  constitution,  and  are 
yet  to  be  realized  in  a  new  social  regime. 

Lejghton  Williams. 

BARKER,  WHARTOH:  Banker  and  reformer; 
bom  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  1846;  was  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1866. 
The  firm  of  Barker"  Bros.  &  Co.  in  1878  acted  as 
the  financial  agent  of  the  Ritssian  Government 
for  the  building  of  four  cruisers.  In  1879  he 
advised  regarding  the  development  of  certain 
mines  in  Russia;  and  in  1887  he  obtained  valuable 
concessions  in  China.  Barker  remained  a  Repub* 
lican  until  1S96,  tho  (since  1880)  opposing  the 
moneyed  aristocracy.  In  1896  he  became  a 
Populist,  and  in  iqoo  was  presidential  candidate 
of  the  antifusion  Populists,  He  has  written  on 
the  money  question  from  the  Populist  standpoint  p 
and  in  1869  founded  Tlw  Penn  Monthly  which,  in 
1880,  w*as  merged  with  The  American,  discontin- 
ued in  1905. 

For  the  last  six  years  Mr.  Barker  has  urged  the 
organization  of  a  new  party,  to  be  called  the 
Commonweal  Party,  and  has  striven  to  impress 
his  \news  upon  leaders  among  the  wage-earning 
and  salariea  classes  and  among  the  farmers.  He 
believes  that  the  conflict  between  the  people  and 
the  plutocrats  will  be  fought  on  a  platform  of 
human  rights  versus  property  rights,  for  national 
money  against  bank  money,  for  national  rail- 
roads against  private  railroads,  for  a  protective 
system  that  will  protect  the  body  of  the  people 
and  destroy  the  trusts,  and  for  direct  taxation 
which  will  tax  property  and  not  persons.  He 
stands  for  a  foreign  policy  that  will  confine  Ameri- 
can activity  to  the  American  continent,  and  for 
an  economic  policy  which,  under  commercial 
union,  will  extend  free  trade  in  America  and  set 
up  a  barrier  against  European  and  Asiatic  com- 
plications. Address:  608  Chestnut  Street,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

BARNARDO,  THOMAS  JOHN,  AND  THE 
BARNARDO  HOMES:  Founder  of  institutions 
in  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  colonies,  by  which 
over  60,000  orphans  hav^e  been  cared  for,  and  over 
17,000  emigrated  to  Canada  or  other  British 
colonies.  Dr.  Bamardo  was  bom  in  Ireland,  1845. 
Educated  in  parish  schools  and  hospitals  in  Lon- 
don,  Edinburgh,  and  Paris.  Becoming  interested 
in  children  he  boarded  out  a  group  of  children  in 
1866;  established  his  first  home,  1867,  on  Com- 
mercial Road;  a  village  for  girls  with  about  fifty- 
two  cottages  at  Ilford,  1873;  Her  Majesty*s  Hos- 
pital for  Sick  Waifs,  1873.  Over  100  hotnes  or 
branches  have  developed  from  this  beginning, 
including  an  immi^ation  depot  in  Ontario,  and 
an  industrial  farm  in  Manitoba.  Author,  among 
other  writings,  of  **  Something  Attempted,  Some- 
thing Done,  '  and  "The  Rescue  of  the  Waif.** 
Died,  1905. 

BARNES,    G.    MAHLON:    National   secretary 

of  the  Socialist  party:  bom  at  Lancaster,  Pa., 

1S66:     attended     Soldiers'     Orphan     School   at 


Mount  Joy;  learned  the  trade  of  cigarmaking; 
and  in  1887  removed  to  Philadelphia.  He  has 
been  five  times  elected  secretary  of  the  local 
Cigar  Makers'  Union,  resigning  the  office  at  the 
end  of  each  term  and  returning  to  the  work  of  his 
trade.  He  has  also  been  repeatedly  elected  to 
conventions  of  the  Cigar  Makers'  International 
Union  and  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 
In  1905  he  was  elected  national  secretary  of  the 
American  Socialist  party.  Address:  369  Dear- 
born Street,  Chicago,  IlL 

BARNES,  GEORGE  NICOLL :  Labor  member  of 
Parliament;  bom  at  Lochee,  near  Dundee,  Scot- 
land,  1859.  He  was  the  son  of  a  jute-mill  em- 
ployee, and  was  at  an  early  age  apprenticed  to  a 
Dundee  engineer.  Later  he  went  to  Barrow  and 
to  London,  but  subsequently  secured  work  at 
Woolwich  Arsenal.  Mill  wall,  "Poplar,  and  Chel- 
sea, having  previously  joined  the  union  of  his 
trade.  A  vacancy  occurring  in  the  council  of 
the  union  by  the  retirement  of  John  Burns. 
Bames  was  elected  in  his  place.  From  1892  to 
1S95  he  was  assistant  secretary  of  the  Amalga- 
mated Society  of  Engineers,  and  in  1896  was 
elected  general  secretary;  he  was  prominent  in 
the  great  lockout  of  1897.  In  1906  he  w^as 
elected  to  Parliament  from  the  election  district 
of  Black  friars.  Glasgow,  and  endorsed  by  the  La^ 
bor  Representative  Committee.  Address:  no 
Peckham  Road,  S,  E.,  London,  England. 

BARHETT,  SAMTJEL  AUGUSTUS:  Warden  of 
Toynbee  Hall.  London;  Canon  of  Bristol;  bom 
in  Bristol,  1844;  educated  at  Wadham  College, 
Oxford.  About  JS72  he  became  vicar  of  St. 
Jude's  Church.  Whitechapcl.  In  1883  he  pre- 
sented to  a  small  group  of  students,  gathered  in  a 
room  at  Oxford,  a  plan  for  a  settlement  of  uni- 
versity men  to  live  and  work  among  the  poor. 
A  small  settlement  of  five  men  was  made.  Cam- 
bridge University  joined  with  them,  and  in  Jan.. 
1885.  Toynbee  Hall  was  founded  with'  Mr. 
Bamett  as  warden.  It  was  named  for  Arnold 
Toynbee.  Mr.  Barnett's  central  thought  was 
that  all  true  uplifting  for  the  poor  must  come 
from  life  and  from  brother  life.  He  and  his  wife. 
Henrietta  0>  Bamett,  have  been  the  authors  of 
many  essays  and  papers  on  various  portions  of 
the  social  problem,  collected  into  a  %^olume  en- 
titled *' Practicable  Socialism.'*  Some  of  his 
more  fundamental  positions  are  as  follows; 

The  social  reformer  must  ko  atonffside  the  Christian  miia- 
tioiiary,  if  he  be  not  himself  the  Christian  missiotiary. 

The  one  satisfactory  method  of  social  reform  is  that  which 
tends  to  make  more  common  the  Rood  thintjs  which  wealth 
has  gained  for  the  few.  The  nationalization  of  luxury  mtist 
be  the  object  of  social  reformers. 

The  first  practical  work  is  to  rouse  the  town  councils  to  the 
sense  of  their  powers:  tn  make  them  feel  that  their  reason  of 
being  is  not  political  but  social;  that  their  duty  is  not  to 
protect  the  pockets  of  the  rich,  but  to  save  the  people.  The 
cai  e  of  the  people  is  the  care  of  the  community  and  not  of  any 
philanthropic  section. 

Societies  which  absorb  much  wealth  and  which  relieve  theif 
subscribers  of  their  responsibility  arc  failing;  it  remains  only 
to  adopt  the  principle  of  the  education  act,  of  the  poor  taw,, 
and  of  other  soctahstic  legislation,  and  call  on  society  to  do 
what  societies  fail  to  do, 

Mr,  Barnett's  social  efforts  are  not  confined  to 
Toynbee  Hall.  As  a  member  of  the  Whitechapel 
Board  of  Guardians  he  has  taken  great  interest  in 
the  reform  of  poor-law  administration.  He  is 
also  chairman  of  the  Children's  Country  Holiday 
Fund;  has  aided  very  materially  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Free  Library  in  Whitechapel;  and  is 
one  of  the  commissioners  for  that  part  of  London, 
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He  is  also  actively  connected  with  the  Metropoli- 
tan Association  for  Befriending  Young  Servants, 
with  the  Charity  Organization  Society,  the  School 
Board,  the  Teachers'  University  Association,  and 
the  London  Society  for  the  Extension  of  Univer- 
sity Teaching.  Address:  Toynbee  Hall,  White- 
chapel,  E.  London,  England. 

BARROWS,  SAMUEL  JUWE:  Prison  Commis- 
sioner and  author;  bom  in  New  York  City,  1845 ; 
began  work  at  the  age  of  nine;  received  his  ele- 
mentary education  in  the  night  schools;  studied 
stenography;  was  employed  on  the  New  York 
Sun,  The  World,  and  The  Tribune  \  in  1868  became 
stenographic  secretary  to  William  H.  Seward, 
Secretary  of  State;  was  graduated  from  the 
Harvard  Divinity  School  in  1 874  (B  .D .) .  During 
the  siunmers  of  1873  and  1874  he  was  with  General 
Custer  on  the  Yellowstone,  and  in  the  Black 
Hills  as  correspondent  to  the  New  York  Tribune. 
From  1874  to  1875  he  studied  at  Leipsic,  and  in 
1876  became  pastor  of  the  Pirst  Unitarian  Chtwch, 
Dorchester,  Mass.  Prom  1881  to  1897  he  was 
editor  of  The  Christian  Register.  In  1897  he  was 
elected  to  Congress  from  the  tenth  district  of 
Boston.  He  is  one  of  the  foimders  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Prison  Association,  and  helped  to  de- 
velop the  probation  system.  In  1896  he  was 
appointed  by  President  Cleveland  Commissioner 
for  the  U.  S.  on  the  International  Prison  Com- 
mission, and  represented  the  U.  S.  at  prison 
congresses  in  Paris,  Brussels,  and  Budapest.  He 
is  chosen  to  be  president  of  the  next  International 
Congress.  Barrows  is  corresponding  secretary 
for  the  Prison  Association  of  New  York  and  a 
member  of  the  Commission  on  Probation  and  of 
the  Commission  on  New  Prisons.  He  has  been  a 
Republican  in  national  politics,  and  an  Independ- 
ent in  municipal  politics,  and  believes  that  social 
reform  mtist  be  ODtained  not  through  paternalism 
but  fratemalism,  evolution  rather  than  revolu- 
tion. Logic  of  democracy  means  no  discrimina- 
tion to  race,  sex,  and  creed,  and  better  distribu- 
tion of  privilege.  Democracy's  problem  is  to 
secxire  the  greatest  privilege  for  the  many  without 
restricting  the  privilege  of  the  individual .  Author : 
*'Shaybacks  in  Camp";  "Crimes  and  Misde- 
meanors in  the  Unitea  States " ;  **A  Baptist  Meet- 
ing House" ;  "The  Doom  of  the  Maionty  of  Man- 
kind." Address:  135  East  Fifteenth  Street,  New 
York  City. 

BARTON,  MISS  CLARA:  Founder  of  the  Red 
Cross  Society  in  the  United  States;  bom  in  Ox- 
ford, Mass.,  1 821;  educated  at  home  and  in  the 
public  schools.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  she  began 
teaching,  contintiing  tmtil  her  twenty-fifth  year, 
when  she  took  the  graduating  course  at  the  Clin- 
ton Liberal  Institute,  N.  Y.  A  pioneer  in  the 
public-school  system,  she  opened  the  first  public 
school  at  Bordentown,  N.  J.,  with  six  pupils; 
the  school  soon  had  600  pupils.  Afterward  she 
became  a  clerk  in  the  U.S.  Patent  Office,  and  was 
the  first  woman  in  any  department  to  draw  a 
salary  over  her  own  signature.  During  the  Civil 
War  she  was  active  in  the  field,  distributing  pro- 
visions, clothing,  and  medicine  sent  for  the  relief 
of  the  soldiers.  In  1865,  by  authority  of  Presi- 
dent Lincoln,  she  instituted  a  search  for  missing 
men  of  the  army,  and  succeeded  in  tracing  20,000 
of  the  soldiers.  At  the  request  of  afflicted  people, 
she  went  about  the  country  giving  war  lectures. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Franco-Prussian  War 
Miss  Barton  was  associated  with  the  International 


Red  Cross  Society  of  Geneva,  and  was  present  at 
most  of  the  great  battles,  doing  splendid  service. 
She  returned  to  America  in  1873.  After  five 
years'  effort  she  obtained  recognition  of  the  Red 
Cross  Society  from  the  U.  S.  Government,  and 
became  first  president  of  the  U.  S.  society.  In 
1904,  when  the  society  passed  under  government 
control,  she  resigned  her  presidency,  whereupon 
she  organized  and  was  chosen  first  president  of 
the  National  First  Aid  Association  of  America. 
Miss  Barton  is  an  earnest  advocate  of  all  useful 
reforms:  Suffrage,  temperance,  social  purity, 
equal  pay  for  equal  service,  etc.  Author:  "His- 
tory of  the  Red  Cross"  (1882);  "History  of  the 
Red  Cross  in  Peace  and  War"  (1898);  "Story  of 
the  Red  Cross"  (1904) ;  besides  many  pamphlets, 
reports,  etc.     Address:  Glen  Echo,  Md. 

BASCOM,  JOHN:  American  author  and  edu- 
cator; bom  in  Genoa,  N.  Y.,  1827 ;  was  graduated 
from  Williams  College,  1849,  and  Andover  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  1855.  From  1852  to  1853  he  was 
tutor  and  from  1855  to  1874  professor  of  rhetoric  at 
Williams  College;  from  1874  to  1887  president  of 
Wisconsin  University  and  professor  of  mental 
and  moral  philosophy;  and  from  1891  to  1901 

Srofessor  of  political  science  at  Williams  College. 
[e  has  written  extensively  for  the  periodical  press 
on  prohibition,  labor  reform,  etc.  His  main 
works  are:  "Political  Economy,"  "^Esthetics," 
"Science  of  Mind,"  "Philosophy  of  Religions," 


"Social  Theory,"  and  "Growth  of  Nationality  in 
U.  S."     Address:  Williamstown,  Mass. 

BASLY,  EMILE  JOSEPH:  French  deputy; 
bom  at  Valenciennes  in  1854.  Left  an  orphan 
and  cared  for  in  an  asylum,  he  became  a  miner. 
In  1880  he  organized  a  imion  at  Angin,  and  be- 
came its  general  secretary.  In  1884  he  was  ac- 
tive in  a  long  strike.  In  1885  he  was  elected  to 
the  chamber  of  deputies  on  a  Socialist  platform, 
and  has  been  repeatedly  reelected.  During  the 
strike  in  Decazeville  in  1885  he  explained  the 
murder  of  one  of  the  subdirectors  as  an  act  of 
popular  justice.  In  1887  he  joined  the  group  of 
republican-socialistic  deputies;  and  in  1889  was 
a  delegate  at  the  International  Labor  Congress 
in  Paris.  Since  1900  he  has  been  mayor  and 
town  cotmcilor  of  Lens. 

BASTIAT,  FR^D^RIC:  Political  economist; 
bom  at  Mugron,  near  Bayonne,  France,  in  1801. 
His  father  was  a  merchant  in  the  Spanish  trade, 
and  he  was  left  an  orphan  at  the  age  of  nine.  He 
commenced  active  life  in  the  establishment  of  his 
imcle;  then  tried  farming  at  Mugron;  and  after 
the  Revolution  of  1830  was  made  justice  of  the 
peace  of  his  canton.  His  first  pamphlets  were 
memoirs  on  local  subjects;  but  he  became  in- 
terested in  English  writing  on  political  economy, 
and  it  seems  to  have  awakened  him  to  new  pow- 
ers. His  "Sophismes  ficonomiques"  gained  him 
popularity  and  recognition.  He  soon  became  a 
dreaded  foe  of  protection,  and  a  friend  of  Cobden. 
An  Association  pour  la  Libert^  des  ^chan^es  was 
formed  at  Bordeaux  and  another  at  Pans,  with 
Bastiat  as  secretary.  After  the  Revolution  of 
1848,  he  turned  his  shafts  of  wit  and  epigram 
against  the  Socialists,  and  even  more  against 
Proudhon.  Elected  to  the  Assembly  of  1848-49, 
he  spoke  little,  being  mainly  engaged  on  his  great 
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work,  "Harmonies/'  the  first  volume  of  which 
only  was  published  before  he  died  in  Italy  in 
1850.  *'In  this  brilliant  work/*  says  Palgrave's 
*' Dictionary  of  PoHtical  Economy/'  "unhappily 
never  finished,  Bastiat  shows  the  cont/ast  be- 
tween the  internal  weakness  of  the  artificial 
organizations  which  arc  founded  on  constraint, 
and  the  prosperity  spontaneously  arising  in  an 
economic  condition  in  which  the  equilibrium  of 
individual  and  collective  forces  results  from  their 
free  and  reciprocal  balance/*  (See  Palg^ave's 
Dictiofuiry  of  Political  Econotny.) 

BATHS,  PUBLIC:  Public  baths  have  existed 
from  the  beginnings  of  civilized  society.  Reasons 
partly  climatic  and  partly  religious  led  to  their 
early  development  in  Egypt  and  in  all  Oriental 
countries.  Baths  were  connected  with  the 
gymnasia  of  Greece,  and  were  developed  into 
especially  great  splendor  and  size  in  imperial 
Rome.  Such  ruins  as  those  of  the  baths  of 
Caracalla  show  what  an  enormous  size  these  es- 
tablishments must  have  had.  In  reality,  how- 
ever, they  were  club-houses  as  well  as  baths,  and 
included  libraries,  lecture- rooms,  banquet-halls, 
dance-halls,  gymnasia,  porticoes^  gardens,  race- 
tracks, and  every  device  for  luxury  and  amuse- 
ment. In  the  fourth  century  there  are  said  to 
have  been  800  baths  in  Rome,  and  they  were 
copied  in  every  Roman  city  and  province.  In 
the  Middle  Ages  almost  every  village  had  its 
public  bath,  as  is  true  to-day  in  Russia,  Turkey, 
and  Japan.  In  Tokyo  there  are  said  to  be  1,000 
public  baths.  Modern  public  baths  began  in 
Germany,  tho  Liverpool  m  1892  erected  the  first 
public  bath-house.  In  1896  Parhament  passed  an 
act,  permitting  municipal  and  local  authorities  to 
establish  public  baths  and  laundries.  Birming- 
ham was  the  first  city  to  do  this,  but  to-day  such 
establishments  are  found  in  almost  every  English 
city  of  any  size.  On  the  Continent  they  are  not  so 
numerous,  vet  to  be  found  in  all  the  larger  cities. 
In  the  L^nited  States,  the  results  of  an  exten- 
sive investigation  conducted  by  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Labor  showed  the  lack  of  facilities  for 
bathing  in  the  congested  slum  dis- 
tricts of  Baltimore,  Chicago,  New 
York,  and  Philadelphia,  The  entire 
number  of  persons  reported  li\nng  in 
the  selected  districts  on  April  1 ,  1 893 , 
the  date  of  the  investigation,  was  as  follows: 
Baltimore,  18,048;  Chicago,  19,748;  New  York, 
38,996;  and  Philadelphia,  17,060.  It  is  explained 
in  the  report  that  the  districts  selected  contain 
but  a  portion  of  the  whole  slum  population  of  the 
cities  included  in  the  investigation,  but  were 
among  the  worst  in  these  citie& — the  centers  of 
the  slum  population. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  and  per- 
centage of  families  and  individuals  in  houses  or 
tenements  having  and  not  having  bathrooms: 
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Since  that  date  large  progress  has  been  made, 
A  report  of  the  bureau,  prepared  for  the  exhibit 
at  St.  Louis  of  1904,  finds  that  in  34  cities  of  the 
United  States  more  or  less  adequate  provision  for 

Sublic  baths  has  been  made  by  the  municipality, 
►ther  cities  are  carefully  considering  the  estab- 
lishment of  houses,  and  m  some  cases,  notably  in 
St.  Louis,  appropriations  have  been  made  for  the 
purpose.  The  report  describes  and  tabulates  88 
municipal  public  baths  and  11  non-municipal. 

The  municipal  baths  in  existence  may  be  classi- 
fied in  a  general  way  into  five  tyjies:  The  beach 
bath,  the  floating  bath,  the  pool  Sath,  the  shower- 
bath,  and  the  combined  shower  and  pool  bath. 
The  beach  and  the  floating  baths  may  be  said  to 
represent  the  earliest  type  of  bath,  while  the 
shower-bath  represents  the  latest  development  in 
this  direction. 

Beach  baths  wnth  the  simplest  of  accommoda- 
tions have  been  in  existence  for  many  years. 
The  L  Street  Beach  in  Boston  is,  however,  the 
oldest  of  them  for  which  information  could  be 
secured,  having  been  established  in  1866.  Boston 
now  maintains  10  beach  baths;  Milwaukee,  4: 
Chicago,  3 ;  Baltimore,  3 ;  while  1  or  2  are  found 
in  Cleveland,  Ohio;  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis. 
Minn.;  Cambridge,  Mass.;  Detroit,  Mich,,  and 
Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Floating  baths  were  established  by  the  city  of 
Boston  as  early  as  1866  and  by  the  city  of  New 
York  as  early  as  1870.  Boston  still  maintains 
1 2  of  these  houses,  New  York  15,  and  Brookl>m  5. 
One  or  two  baths  of  this  character  are  maintained 
also  by  Providence,  R.  L  ;  Hoboken,  N.  J.;  Spring- 
field, Taunton,  Worcester,  and  Newton,  Mass.; 
Hartford,  Conn.,  and  Washington,  D.  G. 

Pool  baths  are  of  various  kinds.  The  first  es- 
tablished by  anv  American  city,  as  far  as  kTiown, 
was  constructed  in  1S85  by  Philadelphia,  That 
city  was  compelled  to  abolish  its  floatmg  baths  at 
that  time  owing  to  the  pollution  of  the  water, 
replacing  them  with  pools  in  various  parts  of  the 
city.  It  now  has  in  operation  15  pool  baths, 
Chicago  has  2  elaborate  baths  of  this  character, 
while  similar  ones  are  found  in  llolyoke  (4)  and 
Boston  (i),  Mass.;  Newark,  N.  J.  (3);  Utica,  N* 
Y.  (i) ;  and  Kansas  City,  Mo,  (i). 

The  three  lands  of  baths  just  mentioned,  it  will  be  not«d, 
are  available  on,ly  in  the  warm  season — perhaps  four  niontlis 
in  the  year*  While  they  are  excellemt  oa  afFording  recreation 
and  facilities  for  securing  a  degree  of  cleanliness,  it  is  apparent 
that  the  best  Tesutts  cannot  be  secured  thereby.  Hot  water 
IS  essential  not  only  to  a  thorough  cleansing  of  the  body,  but 
also  to  render  possible  the  giving  of  baths  during  the  season 
when  baths  are  most  needed  and  when  the  facilities  for  bath- 
ing are  tnost  lacking.  The  tub  bath,  while  serving  a  useful 
purpose  under  certain  circumstanees,  has  now  been  almost 
entirely  abandoned  in  public  baths.  It  is  now  very  generally 
conceded  that  the  shower  or  rain  bath  is  best  adapted  for  all 
public  purposes.  As  has  been  suted,  these  baths  have  been 
in  use  for  many  years  in  many  of  the  public  baths  in  Great 
Britain  and  the  Continent  of  Europe,  Their  general  establish- 
ment by  municipalities  in  this  country,  however,  began  about 
t«n  years  ago.  Baths  of  this  character  were,  indeed,  estab- 
lished by  private  philanthropic  enterprise  some  years  pre- 
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vuxtsly  through  the  efforts  of  Dr.  M.  Morris  and  others,  and 
had  been  introduced  in  the  Charlesbank  gymnasium  baths 
by  the  dty  of  Boston  as  early  as  1889.  If  the  two  modem 
types  of  baths,  consisting  of  showers  alone,  or  showers  in 
connection  with  a  pool,  are  considered  together,  it  is  seen  that 
MUwaukee  established  the  West  Side  Natatorium  in  1890, 
Chicago  opened  the  Carter  H.  Harrison  Bath  in  1894.  while 
other  cities  followed  their  example  during  the  succeeding 
years.  At  the  present  time  39  baths  of  these  types  are  in 
operation  by  various  cities  in  the  United  States,  and  many 
more  are  under  construction.  Of  the  houses  devoted  es^ 
dally  to  the  furnishing  of  shower  baths,  Boston.  Mass.,  mam- 
tains  xo:  Chicago.  111..  7;  New  York.  N.  Y.,  1;  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
a:  Baltimore,  Md.,  a;  Buffalo.  N.  Y.,  a;  Yonkers.  N.  Y..  a; 
while  X  each  is  maintained  by  Rochester  and  Troy,  N.  Y.: 
Cleveland.  Ohio:  Louisville,  Ky..  and  Portland.  Me.  Of 
the  houses  containing  a  pool  m  addition  to  the  shower 
equipment.  Milwaukee  maintains  3  and  Brookline.  Mass.. 
and  Syracuse  and  Albany.  N.  Y.,  each  i.  New  York  and 
Brooklyn  recently  opened  elaborate  bath-houses  in  which  the 
equipment  consists  almost  entirely  of  showers.  These  dties 
have  also  planned  a  number  of  additional  houses,  one  of  which 
will  contain  a  pool  of  tempered  water  in  addition  to  the  shower 
equipment. 

The  costs  of  the  baths  range  from  $a6x,ooo  (site  $33  i.ooo) 
for  a  bath  now  being  built  in  Boston,  to  9<oo  for  one  in  Chicago 
(for  building  and  equipment  only  on  public  land). 

The  exceedingly  small  cost  of  maintenance  per  bath  is 
clearly  shown.  This  cost  ranges  from  one  fourth  of  a  cent  in 
the  fifteen  munidpal  pool  baths  of  Philadelphia  to  three  or 
four  cents  in  the  indoor  shower-baths  in  the  larger  dties.  In 
a  few  of  the  smaller  dties  the  cost  runs  considerably  higher, 
this  being  due  probably  to  the  small  number  of  bathers  as 
compared  with  the  size  and  equipment  of  the  houses. 

As  regards  the  policy  of  furnishing  baths  entirely  free  of 
expense  to  bathers  it  is  seen  that  at  the  floating  baths  in  9 
dties  no  fee  is  charged  for  their  use,  while  small  fees  are 
charged  at  such  baths  in  3  cities.  In  3  cities  all  beach 
baths  under  the  direct  control  of  the  municipalities  are  en- 
tirely free,  while  in  8  dties  a  small  charge  is  made  for  the 
use  of  bathing-suits,  etc.  In  3  dties  all  pool  baths  are  en- 
tirely free,  while  in  4  a  small  fee  is  charged.  In  9  cities  free 
shower-baths^  are  found,  while  in  4  a  charge  is  made.  In 
I  dty  the  combination  shower  and  pool  baths  are  entirely 
free,  while  in  3  dties  the  privilege  is  contingent  upon  a 
small  fee. 

In  considering  the  figures  showing  cost  of  maintenance  per 
bath  it  should  be  remembered  that  in  nearly  all  baths  in  which 
a  fee  is  charged  certain  days  or  hours  are  usually  set  apart, 
during  which  baths  are  given  free  of  charge. 

A  most  interesting  development  of  the  public-bath  move- 
ment has  been  the  introduction  of  shower-baths  in  the  public 
schools  in  a  number  of  dties. 

In  certain  dties  a  direct  connection  between  the  bath  and 
the  school  is  encouraged  by  locating  the  public  bath  near  the 
school. 

Swimming  instruction  during  vacation  is  a  feature  of  the 
floating,  beach,  and  pool  baths  of  New  York.  Brooklyn,  and 
a  number  of  other  dties,  while  all  indoor  baths  which  main- 
tain a  tempjcred  pool  all  the  year,  without  exception,  provide 
for  instruction  of  this  character  during  the  entire  year. 

The  public  laundry  is  a  feature  connected  with  a  number  of 
the  puoHc  munidpal  baths.  The  munidpal  bath-houses  of 
Baltimore.  Chicago.  Qeveland,  and  Troy  contain  well-ap- 
pointed public  latmdries  where  women  may  take  their  soiled 
clothes  and  in  a  comparatively  short  time  accomplish  the 
task  of  washing  and  ironing  imder  the  most  desirable  con- 
ditions. This  teature  has  been  a  most  un9ualified  success  in 
all  the  institutions  in  which  it  exists,  and  is  an  especial  boon 
to  the  poorer  classes. 

Rbpbrbncbs:  BulUtin  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor,  No.  S4. 
1904;  Municipal  Baths,  by  J.  Lee,  in  Charities,  March  a. 
X901;  Munictpal  Baths,  by  M.  R.  Maltbie,  in  Municipal 
Affairs,  Dec.,  X898. 

BAUER,  STEPHEN:  Secretary  of  the  Inter- 
national Labor  Bureau  at  Basel,  Switzerland; 
bom  at  Vienna,  Atistria,  i86q;  LL.D.,  Vienna, 
1889;  studied  with  traveling  scholarship  1890  and 
1 89 1  in  Paris  and  London;  statistician  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Brunn,  Moravia,  1892- 
99;  lecturer  from  1893  to  1899  at  the  Polytech- 
nical  High  School  of  Brunn.  In  1809  he  held 
simuner  courses  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  and 
in  the  same  year  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of 

g>litical  economy  at  Basel,  which  he  still  occupies, 
e  was  chief  of  the  Swiss  Census  at  Basel  in  1900, 
and  since  1901  has  been  chief  of  the  International 
Labor  Bureau.  As  the  restdt  of  his  experiences 
in  Austrian,  French,  Swiss,  and  American  factoiy 
towns,  Dr.  Bauer  has  advocated  national  labor 
laws,    international   understandings   concerning 


$uch  legislation,  tfade  boards  of  arbitration,  co- 
operation, industrial  instu'ance,  and  municipal 
reforms.  He  believes  in  permanency  of  .employ- 
ment as  necessary  to  the  greater  well-being  of  the 
workers,  in  greater  leistu'e  and  the  useftd  employ- 
ment of  that  leistu'e,  and  in  the  generation  of  an 
atmosphere  of  freedom  in  which  all  good  things 
would  grow.  Author :  *  *  Die  Arbeiter  der  Brunner 
Maschinen-Industrie " ;  "Wages  and  Labor  Policy 
in  Atistralasia " ;  "Night- Work  of  Women*  ; 
"Dangerous  Trades,"  etc.,  besides  ntunerotis 
articles  on  the  history  of  political  economy,  etc. 
Address:  Rebgasse  i,  Basel,  Switzerland. 

BAUMELER,  JOSEPH:  Head  or  leader  of 
the  Separatists,  who  in  18 18  foimded  the  com- 
mimistic  colony  of  Zoar.  Originally  a  weaver, 
and  later  a  teacher,  he  seems  to  have  been  a  man 
of  unusual  organizing  ability,  a  fluent  speaker 
and  nattiral  leader.  The  community  was  at  first 
celibate,  but  between  1829  and  i8jo  they  began 
to  permit  marriage,  and  Baumeler  himself  took  a 
wite.  Under  his  lead  the  community  prospered 
greatly,  and  when  Batuneler  died  in  1837  the  loss 
was  said  to  be  almost  irreparable  to  the  com- 
mimity.     (See  Zoar.) 

BAX,  ERNEST  BELFORT:  Author;  Socialist; 
bom  at  Leamington,  England,  1854;  educated 
privately,  but  later  studied  in  Germany.  In 
1882  he  joined  the  Social  Democratic  Federation, 
and  in  1883-84  was  on  the  Executive  Council.  In 
1885,  in  consequence  of  a  "split"  in  the  original 
body,  he  founded,  in  conjimction  with  Wifliam 
Morris,  the  Socialist  League.  Later  on,  the 
league  developing;  anarchist  tendencies,  he  re- 
turned to  the  Social  Democratic  Federation,  and 
has  actively  participated  in  the  work  of  that  body 
ever  since,  having  been  the  federation's  delegate 
at  most  of  the  international  congresses.  For  a 
time  he  edited  the  party  organ  Justice,  and  during 
the  Socialist  Leagueperiod,  together  with  William 
Morris,  he  edited  The  Commonweal.  Mr.  Bax's 
socialism  has  its  foundation  in  the  doctrine  of 
Marx,  but  he  is  prepared  to  criticize  certain 
applications  of  the  Marxian  theory  of  historical 
determinism  at  present  current .  Author :  * '  Ethics 
of  Socialism,"  "Outlook  from  the  New  Stand- 

Eoint,"    "The    Problem   of   Reality,"    "German 
ociety  at  the  Close  of  the  Middle  Ages,"  etc. 
Address:  Middle  Temple,  London,  England. 

BAZARD,  SADTT-AMAin):  Follower  of  St. 
Simon;  bom  in  Paris,  1791;  won  the  Cross  of 
the  Legion  of  Honor  for  the  part  he  took  in  the 
defense  of  Paris  (18 13).  He  had  a  good  position 
in  the  Prefecture  of  the  Seine,  but  becoming  in- 
terested in  the  efforts  for  democratic  freedom, 
he  went  to  the  south  of  France  and  took  part  in 
the  activity  of  the  Carbonari.  Returning  to  Paris, 
he  joined  the  Saint  Simonian  School,  and  became 
its  leading  economist  and  editor  of  its  journals, 
the  Producteur  and  the  Globe.  He  advocated 
compulsory  free  education,  and  the  grattiitous 
giving  by  the  State  of  land  and  capital  for  life 
tenancy  ofdy  (so  as  to  prevent  accumulation) ,  the 
State  to  give  to  each  his  deeds  and  to  receive  from 
each  according  to  ability.  In  1828  he  gave,  in 
Paris,  a  long  course  of  lectures  which  largely 
made  Saint  Simonianism  popular.  In  1831  he 
opposed  Enpantin,  his  colleague,  at  the  head  of 
the  Saint  Simonian  school,  on  the  question  of 
marriage  and  divorce,  and  died  in  1832  of  a 
broken  heart  at  the  division  of  the  school.     His 
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main   work   is   ''Exposition   de   la   Doctrine   de 
Saint  Simon/* 

BEBEL.  FERBHrAWD  AUGUST:  Socialist; 
bom  1840.  near  Cologne;  educated  as  a  tiimer; 
passed  through  the  usual  grades  of  apprentice- 
ship and  journeymanship,  and  after  his  Wander- 
jahre,  spent  in  South  Germany,  established  him- 
self in  i860  at  Leipsic,  His  first  public  activity 
was  as  an  upholder  of  Schultze*Delitzsch's  co* 
operative  movement,  to  which  Lasalle  also  at 
first  adhered,  and  he  became  prominent  in  politi- 
cal and  educational  work  among  vvorkingmen.  He 
threw  all  his  influence  against  Lasalle  and  the  Uni- 
versal Association  when  the  latter  was  founded. 

Prior  to  j866  Bebel  had  no  sympathy  with 
socialism,  but  from  that  time  his  views  rapidly 
changed.  He  joined  the  International,  becom- 
ing influential  enough  to  take  a  prominent  part 
in  bringing  together  the  followers  of  Marx  and 
Lasalle,  thus  helping  to  make  the  Social  Demo- 
cratic Party.  When  elected  President  of  the 
Union  of  German  Working  Men's  Associations  in 
1867,  he  persuaded  the  organiication  to  unite  with 
the  International— at  the  time  an  important  step 
in  the  movement  toward  socialism. 

Bebel  and  Liebknecht  became  the  leaders  of 
social  democracy  in  Gennany  in  the  elections  of 
June,  i8q3,  and  continued  so  till  the  latter's 
death.  Bebel  still  remains  the  most  pronounced 
Socialist  in  the  German  Reichstag,  to  which  he 
has  been  continuously  elected,  and  the  member- 
ship in  which  gives  him  the  right  to  bitterly 
attack  the  government  and  to  ad%'ocatc  socialism 
in  brilliant  speeches  widely  quoted  throughout 
Germany.  Bcbcl  once  summarized  his  views 
thus : ' '  We  aim  in  the  domain  of  politics  at  repub- 
licanism, in  the  domain  of  economics  at  socialism, 
in  the  domain  of  what  is  to-day  called  religion  at 
atheism.'*  In  1S7 2  he  was  sentenced  to  imprison- 
ment for  two  years  and  nine  months  on  a  charge 
of   lese-majesty,    and   has   been   repeatedly   im- 

Srisoned  since- — for  nine  months  in  1886.  This, 
owev^er,  has  only  increased  his  popularity  as 
the  leader  of  German  socialism.  He  has  been 
elected  from  Glauchau-Mcerane,  Dresden,  Stras- 
burg,  Hamburg,  Saxony,  and  elsewhere.  In 
1868  he  was  connected  with  the  Volkstaat  at 
LeipsiCf  and  since  1S91  w^ith  the  Vorwarts  at 
Berlin.  Main  writings:  **Unsere  Ziele,"  1869; 
**  Deutsche  r  Bauernkrieg,*'  1876;  '*  Christen  turn 
und  Sozialismus,"  1883;  **Die  Frau  und  der  Sozi- 
al  ism  us,"  1 8  83  (la  te  r  revise  d ) ;  * '  D  i  e  Son  n  t  agsar- 
bei  t  ,'*  i888;"Fur  Volks  w  e  hr  gegen  M  il  i  t  arismus , ' ' 
189S;  and  "Die  Social demokratie  und  das  All- 
gemeine  Wahlrecht,**  1S95.  Address:  Habs- 
burgerstrasse  5,  Berlin,  Germany. 

BECCARIA,  CESARE  BONESAirO,  MAR- 
QUIS OF:  Italian  political  economist;  born  at 
Milan  in  1738;  educated  at  a  Jesuit  college  at 
Parma.  He  was  an  able  mathematician,  an  ex- 
pert in  many  sciences,  and  belonged  for  twenty- 
tive  years  to  the  magistracy,  serving  under  the 
Austrians,  who  in  1768  formed  for  him  a  chair 
of  political  economy  in  Milan- — ^the  second  of  the 
kind  in  Italy.  His  famous  little  tract,  **Dei 
delitti  e  delle  pene,"  has  been  translated  into 
twenty-two  languages.  Beccaria  arrived  at 
many  of  the  conclusions  of  Adam  Smith  and 
of  Mai  thus;  and  he  is  the  author  of  the  famous 
phrase,  '*The  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest 
number."  He  asserted  that  "coldly  (rigidly) 
examining  human  nature,  we  see  that  every  man 


is  absolutely  egotistic,  and  that  on  this  basis  alone 
legislation  can  be  established  if  it  is  not  to 
knocked    over    constantly;    that    nobody    cai 
anything  for  the  universal  happiness  or  for  th< 
good  of  others,  and  that  every  man  makes  him* 
self  the  center  of  all  the  things  that  happen 
the  world."     He  died  in  1793. 
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BECK,  KARL  JOSEPH :  Swiss  Christian  Social- 
ist; bom  at  Sursee,  Lucerne,   1858;  was  gradu-^^ 
ated  from  the  University  of  Innsbruck  (Th.D«^H 
18S5);  from   1885  to  1888  vicar  of  the  Roman^B 
Catholic  community  in  Basel.     He  became  ac- 
tive in  socialism  in  1888,  and  took  part  in  the 
Labor  movement  instituted  by  the  Swiss  Work* 
ingmens   Association,     From    1888   to    189 1    hel 
was  professor  of  exegesis,  ethics,  and  pastoralj 
theology  at  the  Theological  Seminary  in  Lucerne* 
and  since  then  he  has  held  the  chair  of  pastoral 
theology  at  the  University  of  Freiburg.     Since 
1903  he  has  edited  the  Monatsschrift  fur  Christ- 
itcke  Soziaireform.     During  the  semester  1906-j 
he   was  rector   of  the    University    of   FreiburgJ 
His  political  aim  is  to  bring  about  a  realization, 
of  reli^ous  justice  in  social  matters,  through  coJ 
operation  of  democracy  and  socialism.     Addresst"* 
University  of  Freiburg,  Switzerland. 

BECKER,  AUGUST:  German  Socialist  and 
journalist:  bom  about  rSro;  son  of  a  cleroinann 
studied  for  a  short  time  theology  in  Giessen 
where  he  became  acquainted  with  Georg  Buch- 
ncr  whose  political  creed  he  adopted,  lie  was 
arrested  and  sentenced  to  four  years'  imprison- 
ment, but  was  soon  liberated,  whereupon  he 
went  to  Geneva.  Becoming  a  zealous  com- 
munist, he  published  pamphlets,  and  wrote  ar- 
ticles in  radical  papers,  notably  the  Rkenische 
Zeiiung  and  Vorwariz.  In  1848  he  began  to 
publish,  in  Giessen,  a  joiu^al  called  Dvr  Jtmgste 
Tfle,  He  was  elected  to  the  Hessian  legislatiu-e, 
and  later  emigrated  to  America,  where,  after  a 
wandering  and  adventurous  life,  he  died  in  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio,  in  1875,  as  a  reporter  for  a  daily 
paper. 

BECKMAIff,  ERIfST:  Swedish  editor,  educator, 
and  social  reformer;  born  about   1840;  studied 
at  Hemosand  seminary  and  in  England  and  the 
United  States.     From  1876  to  1879  he  was  in- 
spector of  public  schools  in  Sodermanland.  wherc^H 
he  did  much  to  promote  instruction  in  sloyd^H 
He  was  editor  of  Ny  lUustrcrad  Tidning  (Stock-^" 
holm)   1880-83;  studied  social  economy  in  Swit- 
zerland in*i884;  and  was  thereafter  sent  by  the 
Swedish  government  to  study  conditions  among 
working  men  in  England  and  Germany,     He  was 
a  member  of  the  first  Swedish  laborers'  insurance 
committee  (1884-89),  and  of  a  working  men's 
protective  committee   (1891).     In   1894  he  was 
active  in  endeavoring  to  regulate  labor  condi- 
tions in   Stockholm.     He  was  an  alderman    of 
Stockholm  from  1886  to  1895,  serving  on  many 
labor  committees.     In   1886  he  studied  English ^^ 
charity  organizations,  the  results  of  his  investt^^^ 
gations  forming  the  basis  for  the  organ izatioi^^l 
of  the  Swedish  charitable  societies.     From  1893 
to  1899  he  was  rector  of  a  coeducational  school  in 
Stockholm.     As  a  member  of  the  Riksdag  (first 
elected  in  1886)  he  has  been  active  in  promoting 
legislation  for  the  regulation  of  labor  thsputes. 

BEECHER»  HEHRY  WARD:  American  clergy- 
man  and  reformer;  bom  in  Litchfield,  Conn.,  1813 ; 
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studied  at  the  Boston  Law  School;  was  gradu- 
ated at  Amherst  in  1837;  studied  theology  at 
Lane  Seminary.  In  1839  he  entered  upon  his 
first  pastorate,  the  Lawrencebtu^,  Ind.,  Presby- 
terian Church,  but  soon  went  to  the  Second 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Indianapolis,  where  he 
served  for  eight  years.  In  1847  he  accepted  an 
invitation  to  become  pastor  of  the  Plymouth 
Congregational  Church,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  This 
society  had  just  been  formed  by  a  few  leading 
men  especially  interested  in  temperance,  the  new 
school  theoloc[y,  antislavery,  and  other  questions 
of  reform.  He  labored  with  this  people  until  his 
death,  which  terminated  a  pastorate  of  fortv 
years.  As  a  preacher  and  reformer  he  had  world- 
wide fame  and  influence.  In  the  Pljrmouth 
pastor  the  opprest  ever  fotmd  a  champion  for 
their  cause.  On  his  platform  in  antebellum  days 
stood  Frederick  Douglass,  the  black  man,  pleading 
for  his  race.  Here  often  appeared  fugitive  slaves 
whose  freedom  Mr.  Beecher  ptu'chased  with  the 
contributions  of  his  congregation.  Here  Wendell 
Phillips,  the  abolitionist,  was  invited  to  voice  his 
convictions  when  driven  by  mobs  from  the  halls 
of  New  York  City.  Here  Kossuth,  the  exile, 
pleaded  for  his  people,  and  $10,000  was  raised 
for  the  freedom  of  Himgary.  Here  Mr.  Beecher 
was  confronted  by  a  fierce  mob  which  attempted 
to  "clean  out  the  nigger-worshiper."  In  1850, 
in  his  famous  star  paper  *  *  Shall  We  Compromise  ? ' 
in  The  Independent,  he  vigorously  opposed  the 
proposal  of  Webster  and  Clay  to  save  the  Union 
Dy  moral  compromise. 

Beecher  dia  much  toward  shaping  the  course 
of  the  Republican  Party  as  a  new  political  force. 
In  186^  he  visited  Great  Britain,  and  there  vin- 
dicated his  national  government.  He  spoke  in 
several  of  its  principal  cities,  where  sympathy  for 
the  Confederacy  prevailed.  His  life  was  often 
threatened;  the  press  denotmced  him;  and  he 
frequentljr  confronted  vast,  turbulent  mobs,  con- 
tending with  them  for  an  hotu*  or  more  before  they 
would  listen  to  his  argument.  Once  he  reached 
the  platform  only  by  oeing  carried  over  the  heads 
of  the  dense  crowd.  But  by  his  good  htunor, 
pluck,  and  eloquence  he  converted  men  to  North- 
em  principles.  Tho  a  formidable  opponent  of 
the  Southern  pohcy,  after  the  war  he  manifested 
great  tolerance  and  compassion  for  the  defeated 
states  and  their  leaders.  In  1870  he  became 
editor-in-chief  of  The  Christian  Unions  retaining 
this  office  till  188 1.  (See  Abbott,  Lyman.) 
Through  his  voice  and  pen  he  had  the  widest  in- 
fluence of  any  preacher  in  America.  Author: 
*'Star  Papers  (2  vols.);  "Lectures  to  Yotmg 
Men**;  "Lectures  upon  Preaching";  "Patriotic 
Addresses  * ' ;  "  Evolution  and  Religion  * ' ;  "  Plym- 
outh Pulpit  Sermons."     He  died  in  1884. 

Thomas  A.  Bickpord. 

BEESLY,  EDWARD  SPENCER:  Positivist; 
author;  bom  in  Worcestershire,  England,  1831; 
educated  at  Oxford;  was  assistant  master  in 
Marlborough  College,  1854-59;  professor  of  his- 
tory, University  College,  London,  1860-93.  His 
life  has  been  principally  devoted  to  the  propa- 
gation of  the  positivist  philosophy  of  religion, 
fotmded  by  Auguste  Comte.  He  has  also  favored 
radical  social  reforms,  and  in  1863  presided  at  the 
organization  of  the  International.  From  1878 
to  1 90 1  he  was  president  of  the  London  Positivist 
Society,  and  in  1893  founded  The  Positivist  Review, 
to  which  he  is  still  a  frequent  contributor.  In 
1868.  in  recognition  of  his   services   to  trade- 


unionism  when  it  was  suffering  under  tmjtist  laws, 
he  was  made  an  honorary  member  of  the  Amal- 
gamated Society  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners. 
Beesly  is  the  translator  of  Comte*s  "Discourse 
on  the  Positive  Spirit,"  and  joint  translator  of 
the  same  author's  "Positive  Polity."  He  has 
written:  "Catiline,  Clodius,  and  Tiblerius,"  1878; 
and  "Queen  Elizabeth,"  1892.  Address:  21  West 
Hill,  St.  Leonards-on-Sea,  England. 

BELGIUM:  A  kingdom  of  Europe,  formed  as 
an  independent  state  in  1830,  with  constitution 
(183 1),  and  guaranteed  neutrality  by  treaty  of 
London. 

I. — Statistics 

Belgium  has  a  population  (1900)  of  6,69^,548, 
with  11,373  sq.  m.  It  is  the  most  densely  in- 
habited country  in  the  world:  589  to  the  square 
mile.  About  3,000,000  of  its  inhabitants  speak 
Flemish  (in  the  north),  and  a  slightly  smaller 
number  speak  French  (in  the  south).  Almost 
all  are  Roman  Catholics.  Chief  cities  (1904): 
Brussels  (capital),  598,599;  Antwerp,  291,949; 
Li^ge,  168,5^2;  Ghent,  162,482.  Of  the  total 
population  (1900)  ^,324,834  were  males  and 
31368,714  females.  Of  the  males  2,047,607  were 
unmarried;  1,146,774  married;  127,014  widowed; 
and  3,439  divorced.  Of  females  i, 968,38 j  were 
tmmarried;  1,143,483  married;  252,202  widowed; 
and  4.646  divorced.  The  birth-  and  death-rates 
per  1,000  inhabitants  since  1847  are  shown  in  the 
following  table : 


Period 


1847-56.. 
1857-66.. 
1867-76. . 
1877-86.. 
1887-96. . 
1897-1901 
1904 


Birth-rate    Death-rate 


31.54 
32.47 
31. ai 
99.04 
98.96 
a7.6o 


23.59 
23.  59 
21.73 
ai.31 

18.  aj 
16.89 


>  Death-rate  for  1897-1900. 

In  1004,  the  percentage  of  illegitimate  births 
to  total  births  was  6.59,  having  fallen  from  7.20 
in  1871-80. 


1880 

Z890 

1900 

x9oa 

1903 

1904 

Marriages    per    1,000 

inhabitants 

Marriages  to  i  divorce . 

7.03 
I  8a 

7.32 
X  30 

8.6a 
83 

8. XT 

80 

7.87 
75 

8.0a 
6x 

The  annual  numbers  of  suicides  were :  1871-80, 
441;  1881-90,  658;  1890— 1900,  799;  1900-1,  856. 

General  education  nas  been  low  but  is  rising. 
In  1902  the  percentage  of  the  population  enrolled 
in  elementary  schools  was  lower  than  in  any  other 
cotmtry  of  western  and  northern  Europe.  In 
1904  tnere  were  859,436  pupils  in  7,092  schools. 
In  1880,  of  the  population  more  than  seven  years 
of  age,  33  per  cent  were  unable  to  read  and  write; 
in  1890,  28  per  cent;  in  1900,  22  per  cent.  There 
were,  in  1904,  2,688  infant  schools  with  254,658 
children,  and  3,897  adult  schools  with  193,907 
scholars.  Middle-class  public  schools  for  boys 
niunbered  88  with  17,112  pupils;  and  for  girls  40. 
with  7,689  pupils.  Royal  athenetims  and  col- 
leges numbered  35,  with  7,641  pupils;  normal 
schools,  58,  with  4,980  students.  There  are  4  uni- 
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versities:  at  Brussels,  Ghent,  Li^ee,  and  Louvain 

(R.  C),  with  a  total  attendance  of  3,780  students. 

Besides  these  there  are  80  colleges, 

OMtaral      ^5   middle-class  private  schools  for 

Jt^Sm     ^°y^'    ^5"°    private    institutions    for 

Bcauiaos     girls,  and  niunerous  private  primary 

schools,  mainly  under  ecclesiastical 

care.     There  are  8  commercial  high-schools,  and 

84  schools  of  design  with  14,977  students.      In 

1 87 1    the   state   appropriated   15,282,171   francs 

for  primary  education,  and  in  1903  the  sum  of 

43,867,450  fr.    Crime,  measured  by  commitments 

in  the  assize  courts,  has  fallen  from  97  in  1890,  to 

72  in  1903,  but  commitments  in  the  Correctional 

Tribunals   have   risen   from   40,275   in    1890   to 

c6,754  in  1903.     Commitments  in  police  cotuts 

*nave  likewise  increased  54  per  cent  since  1880. 

The   population   in   the   workhouses    (d^pSts  de 

mendtctif)  was  2,857  in  1880,  and  4,781  in  1890; 

in  the  refuges  there  were  1,983  in  1898,  and  1,733 

in  1903;  in  the  schools  of  charity  there  were  698 

in  1890,  and  2,222  in  1903. 

In  no  other  cotmtry  is  so  large  a  proportion  of 
the  population  employed  in  purely  industrial 
occupations.  Mining,  especially  of  coal,  is  very 
important,  and  cheap  fuel  has  led  to  considerable 
metallurgical  industry.  Manufacture  is  the  most 
important  source  of  wealth.  Textile  industries 
employed  169,493  people  in  1896;  clothing, 
137,903;  metal,  133,875;  mining,  128,313;  build- 
ing, 03,942;  food  products,  90,285.  Character- 
istic features  are  verv  low  wa^es,  and  an  unusual 
proportion  of  small  industries.  Belgian  glass 
works  lead  the  world.  Brussels  lace  and  carpets 
are  renowned.  • 


Engaged  in  Industry 
(Not  in  private  houses  or  public  works) 

SiZB 

Enterprises 

Workmen 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

With  no  employees. . . 

X-  4  employees 

5-49         .V       

50-499                

500  or  over  employees. 

165.000 

54.500 

14.800 

i.soo 

aoo 

70.08 
24.09 

0.63 
0.08 

95.000 
177.000 
350.000 
X  60. 000 

13.9a 
85.96 
36.66 
23.46 

Wages  are  low  but  rising.    Blacksmiths  (1903), 

made   17  cents  per  hour;  carpenters,   15  cents; 

compositors,   13;    laborers,    10;    hod-carriers,  9; 

machinists,    13;    plumbers,    15.       (See    Wages.) 

In  1896  more  than  one  fourth  of  the 

Industrial    pop^l^^io".    without    distinction    of 

Conditions  ^^^  or  sex,  earned  less  than  2  francs 
(40  cents)  per  day;  172,000  earned 
from  2  to  3  fr. ;  169,000,  from  3  to  4 
fr. ;  and  102,000  over  4  fr.  More  than  100,000  men 
received  from  j  to  3!  fr.  per  day;  and  more  than 
80,000  received  less  than  2^  fr.  per  day.  Of  the 
women,  more  than  100,000  received  between  i 
and  li  fr.  per  day  (less  than  30  cents).  The 
hours  of  labor  are  long. 

Agriculture  occupies  a  comparatively  small 
place.  In  1895,  1,204,810  persons  or  18.79  per 
cent  of  the  population  were  engaged  in  agricul- 
ture; and  49.5  per  cent  of  the  farmers  owned 
their  farms.  These  are  usually  very  small,  tho 
the  average  size  is  increasing  somewhat.  In  1895, 
there  were  544,041  holdings  of  less  than  i  hectare 
(2.47  acres).  Agricultural  wages,  in  1895,  were 
1.98  fr.  (38  cents)  per  day  without  food  for  men, 
and  1 . 2  2  fr.  for  women. 


The  coal  industry  has  increased  from  a  product 
valued  at  169,680,000  francs  in  1880  to  286,648,- 
000  fr.  in  1904.  (See  Coal.)  There  were  (1003) 
218  coal  mines  of  which  123  were  worted. 
139,592  persons  were  employed  in  these,  of  whom 
95,033  men,  6,976  boys,  and  55  women  worked 
tmdergroimd.  There  were  (1903)  16  pig-iron 
works,  35  blast-furnaces,  44  works  for  the  manu- 
factiu-e  of  iron,  343  puddling  ftunaces,  35  steel- 
works, and  49  Bessemer  converters.  Of  snipping, 
Belgitun  had  (1904)  65  steamers  and  4  sailing 
vessels,  with  a  total  tonnage  of  102,737.  The 
number  of  vessels  entering  Belgium  (1904)  was 
9,063,  with  a  tonnage  of  11,176,239. 

The  commerce  of  Belgitmi  more  than  doubled 
from  1890  to  1900.  In  1904  the  exports  amount- 
ed to  2,183,300,000  francs;. and  the  imports  to 
2,782,200,000  fr.  Chief  exports:  coal,  textiles, 
sugar,  machinery,  agricultural  products.  The 
commerce  of  Belgium  with  the  leading  cotmtries 
was  (1904):  Exports  to  Germany,  505  473,000 
francs;  Great  Britain,  392,324,000  fr.,  chiefly  iron, 
steel,  and  iron  and  cotton  manufactured  goods; 
France,  346,670,000  fr.;  Netherlands,  268,781,000 
fr.;  United  States,  86,324,000 fr.,  chiefly  rubber 
goods,  glass,  iron  and  steel  work,  jewelry.  Im- 
ports from  France,  465,684,000  francs;  Germany, 
351,025,000  fr.;  Great  Britain,  335,404,000  fr. 
(chiefly  cottons,  woolens,  machinery);  Nether- 
lands, 240,873,000  fr.;  United  States,  222,301,000 
fr.,  chiefly  wheat,  provisions,  cotton. 

n. — Constitution  and  Government 

Belgium  is  a  constitutional  kingdom.  The 
reigning  sovereign  is  Leopold  II.;  the  Premier, 
Comte  de  Smet  de  Naeyer.  Legislative  power  is 
vested  jointly  in  King,  Senate,  and  Chamber  of 
Deputies.  The  Senate  has  no  members,  of 
whom  Sx  are  elected  directly  for  eight  years  by 
manhooa  suffrage,  tho  heads  of  families,  those 
with  diplomas  of  higher  education,  those  occupy- 
ing certain  positions,  or  those  having  certain 
property,  may  have  one  or  even  two  additional 
votes,  giving  them  a  balance  of  power,  much 
opposed  by  the  Socialists.  The  27  indirectly 
elected  senators  represent  county  councilors.  The 
Chamber  of  Deputies  has  166  members,  elected 
for  two  years,  one  for  every  40,000  people.  Bel- 
gium has  compulsory  voting,  and  a  system  of  pro- 
portional representation  of  minorities.  The  lead- 
ing political  parties  are  the  Clerics  or  Catholics, 
the  anti-Clencs  or  Liberals,  and  a  well-organized 
Socialist  party.  The  Catholics  are  generally 
strongest  in  the  Flemish  provinces,  and  the 
Socialists  in  the  Walloon.  The  Senate  stands: 
Catholics,  61;  Liberals  and  Progressists,  43; 
Socialists,  6.  The  Chamber  of  Deputies:  Led  by 
the  Premier,  87;  Liberals  and  Progressists,  41; 
Socialists,  35 ;  Christian  Democrats,  2. 

The  estimated  public  revenue  for  1906  was 
558,863,927  francs;  expenditures,  557.805.483  fr.; 
public  debt  (1905  consolidated),  3. 11 7,038,048  fr. 
Taxation  presses  somewhat  heavily  altho  the  debt 
was  largely  contracted  in  the  construction  of  pub- 
lic utilities,  particularly  the  State  railroads;  and 
the  revenue  from  these  more  than  covers  the  in- 
terest. 

The  standing  armv  numbers  49,731  men.  It 
is  recruited  by  voluntary  enlistment,  supple- 
mented by  annual  levies.  The  war  strengtn  is 
180,000  men. 

Belgium  was  one  of  the  first  countries  to  de- 
velop State  railroads.     She  began  her  system  in 
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1833,  and  in  1904  the  State  had  4,008,291  meters 

(2,500,  miles)    and   private    companies   530,998 

meters  (330  miles) .  Belgiimi  has  more 

...  railroads  per  sq.  m.  than  any  other 

^"JSoaai    European  comitry ;  and  the  rates  are 

lower.    In  1904  tnere  were  carried  by 

the  State  roads  136,409,599  persons, 

and  by  private  companies  16,455,767.     Tne  gross 

receipts  of  the  State  roads  were  23  2 ,314,767  francs, 

of  which  74,279,290  fr.  were  for  passengers;  and  of 

the  private  roads  27,949,884  fr.,  of  which  7,940,523 

were  for  passengers.     The  expenses  of  the  State 

roads  were   138,381,322  fr.,  leaving  a  profit  of 

94.376,418;  those  of  the  private  companies  were 

12,619,157    fr.,  leaving  a  profit    of    15,330,327. 

The  first  cost  of  the  State  roads  from  1834  to  1904 

was    2,161,245,528    fr.;    the    total    net    receipts 

1,885,332,731  fr.,  and  the  financial  charges  1,740,- 

895.391  fr.  ^  ^ 

On  Jan.  i,  1905,  there  were  1,330  post-offices 
in  Belgium.  Postal  receipts  for  1904  were 
30,095,288  francs;  expenses,  15,256,520  fr.  There 
were  1,438  telegraph  offices,  with  4,110  miles  of 
line,  carrying  15,586,354  dispatches;  the  receipts 
were  11,203,006  fr.;  and  the  expenditures,  7,618,- 
064  fr.  There  were  20,875  telephone  stations, 
with  58,590  miles  of  telephone  wire,  and  47,010,- 
611  conversations.  The  receipts  were  4,956,011 
fr.  Telegraph  and  telephone  lines  are  all  owned 
and  operated  by  the  State. 

m. — Social  Reform 

In  Belgium  reform  ideas  began  to  work  early 
in  the  nineteenth  century.     The  spirit  of  coopera- 
tion and  organization  came  down  from  the  Middle 
Ages.     Belgian  trade-imions  are  developed  from 
old    trade    benefit    societies    which 
-,         arose  toward  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
n^olL      ceJ^tury   after  the   abolition  of  the 
old  medieval  gilds  in   1795.     Thus, 
for   example,    the   Hat-makers*  Be- 
nevolent Union  was  originally  a  trade  friendly 
society,  but  became  in  1838  *'a  society  for  the 
maintenance  of  prices  and  for  resistance."     Even 
down  to  the  second  half  of  the  century  the  old 
spirit  lingered.     In  1867  the  weavers  at  Ghent 
still  bore  on  their  banner  the  motto,  "God  and  the 
Law"  (God  en  de  Wet). 

The  Master  Glass-workers'  Association  at  Charleroi  was  es- 
tablished in  1836;  the  Free  Typographical  Association  orig- 
inated in  1843;  the  Jewelers  and  Goldsmiths'  Society  in 
1852.  The  trade-umon  movement  in  Belgium,  however, 
early  took  a  socialistic  form.  (For  early  Belgian  theoretical 
andChristian  Socialists,  see  CoLiNs;  Hubt;  Lavblbyb.)  Kari 
Marx,  banished  from  Germany  and  Paris  came  with  his 
friend  Engels  to  Brussels,  where  thev  gathered  around  them  a 
little  band  of  Socialists,  and  here  published  the  famous  mani- 
festo of  1847.  Organization,  however,  did  not  endure  till  the 
International  gained  footing  in  Belgium  in  z866.  It  spread 
rapidly  in  the  crowded  industrial  cities,  and  especially  in  the 
mine  region  where  men,  and  women  too,  worked  long  hours 
for  piteous  wages.  Marx  called  Belgium  the  paradise  of  capi- 
talism. Sections  were  formed  at  Brussels,  Ghent,  Antwerp, 
Bruges,  and  Charleroi,  and  elsewhere  in  the  mining  section. 
Papers  were  started,  and  some  strikes  were  carried  out.  De 
Paepe  became  a  leader.  In  1877.  however,  he  declared  for 
Marxian  socialism,  and  the  movement  became  split.  The 
anarchist  wing,  however,  did  not  endure.  A  new  and  most 
important  movement  now  sprang  uo.  which  has  differentiated 
the  Belgian  Socialist  movement  from  that  of  any  other  coun- 
try, and  made  it  one  of  the  strongest  in  the  world. 

In  the  year  1879  a  Ghent  typewriter,  an  active 
Socialist,  Edward  Anseele,  founded  a  coopera- 
tive bakery,  and  in  connection  with  it  a  club,  the 
Vooruit.  Up  to  this  time  cooperation  had  not 
succeeded  in  Belgium,  but  this  Socialist  co- 
operative movement  succeeded  and  spread.     A 


similar  organization,  called  the  Maison  du  Peuple 
(House  of  the  People),  was  started  by  the  Brus- 
sels Socialists  in  1882,  and  another 
at  Verviers  in  1884.  In  the  next 
four  years  the  movement  spread 
through  all  the  important  Belgian 
cities  and  indtistnal  centers.  Soon  the  societies 
began  selling  other  things  than  bread,  till  gradu- 
ally the  movement  became  one  of  vast  size  and 
importance.  By  1893  the  Maison  du  Peuple  had 
10,000  members,  representing  some  10,000  fam- 
ilies, and  manxifactiired  100,000  loaves  of  bread 
a  week.  It  possest  a  large  club  house,  which  was 
the  center  of  Socialist  propaganda,  a  library,  a 
tool  store,  and  other  property;  and  it  provides 
coal,  groceries,  meat,  furniture,  clothing,  medical 
attendance,  and  insurance,  all  at  cooperative 
prices.  It  maintains  a  monthly,  a  weekly,  and  a 
daily.  This  cooperative  society  gave  stability  to 
the  Socialist  movement. 

In  1885  a  Socialist  workingman*s  party  was 
organized  {Parti  ouvrier  beige),  and  in  1893  this 
was  able  to  effect  in  a  few  days  a  veritable  revolu- 
tion in  the  Belgian  Constitution.  Hitherto  the 
Belgian  Socialist  had  been  able  to  accomplish 
little  politically,  because  of  property  limitations 
to  the  suffrage.  A  bill  to  institute  free  suffrage 
was  introduced  into  the  Chamber  and  Senate  and 
defeated.  Immediately  the  Labor  Party  called 
a  tmiversal  strike.  M.  Volders,  the  leader  of  the 
Labor  Party,  was  arrested  with  two  others.  M. 
Buls,  the  Brussels  burgomaster,  ordered  *'The 
House  of  the  People"  closed,  and  prohibited 
meetings  and  processions.  But  this  only  added 
fuel  to  the  flame.  Collisions  with  the  police  took 
place.  Numbers  of  men,  women,  and  even  chil- 
dren were  shot  down,  and  some  mortally  wotmded. 
But  the  strike  was  won.  On  April  i8th,  only 
eight  days  after  its  rejection  of  universal  suffrage, 
the  Constituante  (tne  Assembly)  met,  and  a 
hurried  plan  to  revise  the  Constitution  and  grant 
a  vastly  enlarged  tho  not  universal  suffrage  was 
devised  and  carried,  and  the  Labor  Party  declared 
the  strike  off.  Since  then  the  party  has  had  a 
growing  representation  in  the  legislature,  and 
the  government  has  been  compelled  to  introduce 
many  reforms  (see  below).  In  1902  the  Socialists 
undertook  to  gain  complete  universal  suffrage  by 
another  universal  strike.  This  time,  however, 
they  were  unsuccessful,  and  the  attempt  even 
resulted  in  some  setback;  nevertheless,  the  move- 
ment is  still  strong  and  growing.  M .  Vandervelde 
writes  of  it  (1906): 

In  Belgium  all  labor  unions  and  societies  of  any  importance, 
with  the  exception  of  the  glass-workers,  compositors,  and  a 
small  number  of  Christian  cooperative  societies,  are  affiliated 
with  the  Workmen's  Party.     According  to  the  latest  statistics 
there  were  95.000  labor- tmion  Socialists  out  of  a  total  of 
xpa.ooo  organized  workers.     The  Socialist  strength  is  thus 
abcnit  7  a  per  cent  of  the  total.     As  for  the  cooperative  socie- 
ties, the  great  majority  are  not  only  com- 
mercial,    but    also     political     organizations. 
Labor         Some  of  them  hold  to  the  Clerical  Party,  and 
Oiwa.ni«A.     ^°  ^  admitted  to  any  of  these  one  must  fulfil 
vi^»iua»-     jj.g  religious  duties  and  pledge  himself  to  the 
ttoaa  defense  of  "  property,  religion,  and  the  family." 

But  the  other  societies,  much  more  powerful 
in  the  industrial  centers,  adhere  to  the  Work- 
men's Party.  It  is  necessary,  on  entering  any  of  them,  to 
accept  the  Socialist  program  and  agree  to  tne  deduction  from 
the  annual  profits  of  sums,  more  or  less  considerable,  for  use 
in  the  party  s  general  propaganda. 

The  various  local  federations  that  compose  the  party 
present  identical  characteristics  throughout  tne  country.  At 
the  center  is  the  cooperative  society,  whose  home,  la  Maison  du 
Peuple.  is  the  home  also  of  the  friendly  societies,  the  labor 
unions,  the  political  groups,  the  artistic  and  educational 
associations,  all  of  which  constitute  the  federated  organiza- 
tion. In  Brussels,  for  instance,  the  cooperative  society — ^la 
Maison  du  Peuple — includes  about  30.000  families.     Its  busi- 
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ness  Bveragts  about  Si,>oo.ooo  aftnuaJly.  Tt  has  butcher 
thopt,  grocery,  dry-goods,  and  department  stores,  a  dairy  and 
twolaitre  bakeries,  which  produce  annually  almost  12.000.000 
loaves  otf  bread  of  3.3  pounds  each.  This  society  devotes 
annually  about  1 10,000  to  the  Socialist  cause,  and  moreover, 
furnishes  free  quarters  to  the  seventy  groups  belongiiiB  to  the 
federated  organization  of  that  city. 

Similar  orgamzations.  tho  in  differing  degrees  of  develop- 
ment, are  to  be  found  in  all  the  principal  centers.  Thus,  m 
the  very  bosom  of  capitalist  society,  is  found  another  society, 
like  a  state  within  a  state,  the  members  of  which  are  united, 
not  only  by  their  political  convictions,  but  by  economic  ties 
that  become  more  binding  as  lime  runs  on.  and  that  insure  a 
stable  and  endurinR  organistation. 

These  Belgian  Socialist  societies  now  number 
238,  with  annual  sales  of  $7,600,000.  There  are 
6  Socialist  dailies,  notably  Le  Peuple  (Brussels) 
and  Voaruii,  22  weeklies »  and  14  monthlies. 
These  Socialist  sticcesses  have  compelled  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  to  make  especial  social 
efforts  in  Bel^um.  (See  Christian  Socialism.) 
Dt.  Varlez  writes  of  them  (1906): 

Especially  have  the  Catholic  Conservatives  been  active, 
and  for  every  working-class  Socialist  or  Cooperative  Society 
they  have  oTRanised  a  similar  coofiTcrative  society,  only  in 
connection  with  the  Conservatives.  These  cooperative  soci- 
eties, altho  with  less  enlhusiiasm  and  vitality  than  the  w^ork- 
iUK-class  societies,  nevertheless  slowly  grow.  They  are  largely 
supported  by  the  Catholic  clergy  in  the  villages  and  country 
towns  of  Flemish  Belgium.  Many,  however,  of  the  most  con- 
servative Catholics  oppose  these  efforts  to  organize  such 
societies  for  fear  that  they  will  one  day  break  away  from  their 
conservative  moorings.  They  advocate  inste-ad,  organizing 
the  working  class  into  religious  charitable  and  benefidal 
societies,  in  union  with  the  Church  and  wealth:^  conservative 
patrons.  Many  such  conservative  and  religioiis  societies 
are  organized,  particularly  in  the  villages,  and  take  a  great 
variety  of  forms^organizations  for  the  cooperative  purclmse 
of  food,  grajn^  machinery,  and  other  supplies;  for  the  im- 
provement  in  the  breeding  of  horses,  cattle,  and  other  animals: 
for  cooperative  dairies,  breweries,  and  the  like;  for  mutual 
relief  and  benefits,  loans  and  insurance;  for  a  thousand  forms 
— all  alike,  however,  in  being  organized  under  the  patronage 
of  the  Church  and  opposed  to  the  democratic  Socia^hst  organi- 
sations. Strenuously  opposed  by  the  Socialists,  Christian, 
and  non-Christian*  attacked  by  the  freethinkers,  now  nu- 
merous in  ever^  country  of  the  Latin  race,  these  agricultural 
i«Ugiou5  organiiatjona  embrace  now  soxaa  100.000  of  the 
peaaantry  and  are  stiU  growing. 

State  action  for  the  working  classes  has  been 
largely  on  the  lines  of  savings  funds  and  insurance 
for  old  age  and  for  the  unemployed  and  also  of 
direct  protection  of  laborers.  There  are  special 
acts  dealing  with  contract  of  emploj^ment  (1900); 
truck-system  { 1 887) ;  shop  regulations 
(1896);  employment  of  women,  chil- 
dren and  young  persons  (1S89)  with 
many  regal  decrees  incidental  there- 
to; Sunday  rest  (1905):  safety  and 
sectirity  of  labor  (1899)  completed  by 
important  decrees  of  1905;  workmen's  compensa- 
tion for  accidental  injuries  ( 1 903  ).  There  are  also 
other  institutions  created  by  law  on  behalf  of  the 
working  classes,  viz,:  councils  of  experts  (1S89); 
councils  of  industry  and  labor  with  a  view  to 
prevent  and  settle  trade  disputes  (1887);  trade- 
imions  (1898);  benefit  societies  (1894);  laborers* 
dwellings  {1889).  In  1906  there  was  established 
a  bureau  in  aid  of  the  middle  classes,  dealing 
with  indtistrial  education  and  other  matters  con- 
cerning the  small  traders,  etc.  The  State  Savings- 
Bank  of  Belgium  was  established  by  a  law  of 
March  16,  1865,  and  to  it  was  added  the  Pension 
Fund,  established  in  1850.  Its  total  receipts  in 
1905  were  1,143,900,000  francs.  The  movement 
has  now  become  international,  and  any  one  de- 
positing in  the  savings-banks  of  France,  Belgium, 
or  Holland  can  transfer  his  account  to  any  of  these 
countries  without  cost.  Savings*banks  have  had 
a  remarkable  development  in  Belgium,  owing  to 
incessant  agitation  on  the  part  of  the  teachers, 
and  are  duic  to  the  initiative  of  the  city  of  Ghent. 
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They  have  spread  to  almost  all  the  cities  and  t« 
of  the  country,  especially  since  the  issue  in  1881 
savings  cards,  to  which  the  children  can  atta^ 
stamps  of  10,  5,  or  2  centimes  (one  cent),  an< 
which,  when  they  amount  to  a  franc,  can 
deposited  with  the  savings-bank,  in  any  bran* 
or  in  any  post-office.  At  the  end  of  1902  out  of 
total  of  1,151,756  pupils  360,000  had 
10,000,000  fr.  in  the  banks.  The  bank  has  a 
been  allowed  by  different  laws  to  make  loai 
to  various  funds  of  social  benefit,  such  as 
operative  societies,  agricultural  banks,  and  wor] 
ingmen's  dwellings.  At  the  end  of  1904.  sev 
agricultural  banks  had  loans  amounting 
7,873,000  fr.,  and  166  societies  for  erecti 
workingmen's  d^vellings  had  loans  of  over  66,000; 
000  fr.,  and  more  than  33,000  hotises  had  by  ' 
means  been  erected. 

The  Old  Age  Pension  Fund,  established 
i85o»  permits  the  granting  of  pensions  not  abo' 
1 ,200  Irancs,  and  made  payable  at  different  ag( 
between  fifty  and  sixtjr.  This  has  become 
particular  importance  since  the  granting  by  tl 
State,  in  1900,  of  premiums  to  persons  entitled 
a  pension  througn  the  endowment  of  a  friendl] 
society,  or  to  persons  of  modest  means,  directl] 
connected  with  the  institution,  A  Departmei 
of  Life  Insurance  was  created  in  i88g.  and  co 
nected  with  the  savings-bank,  but  limited  to  the 
insurance  of  those  who  have  borrowed  for  the 
construction  of  a  workingman's  dwelling.  In 
1894  it  widened  its  scope,  and  is  now  open  to  all, 
w*ith  the  maximum  limit  of  s  ,000  fr.  insurance. 
Public  Labor  Bureaus  for  the  Un employ 
(Bourses  du  Travail),  mainly  of  a  charitabl 
nature,  have  existed  in  Belgium  for  some  ycai 
beginning  at  Li^ge  in  1888,  but  have  not 

by  the  working  classes,  except  at  Li^j 
itself,  and  have  onlv  been  made  u 
of  by  the  least  erficient,  and  th 
without  large  results.  Their  tn. 
effort  has  been  to  find  places  for  th( 
out  of  w^ork.  More  recently,  ho 
ever,  beginning  at  Ghent  in  1901,  there  has 
veloped  a  plan  of  insurance  against  unemplo; 
ment,  which  has  had  more  success,  and  is  bei 
largely  copied  throughout  Belgium  and  in  otb 
countries.  This  is  the  creation  of  a  public  fund  ^ 
the  municipalities,  to  be  increased  by  private  gifl 
and  to  be  used  in  supplementing  the  out-of-W( 
benefits  given  by  trade-unions.  Thtis  evej , 
trade-unionist  receiving  a  small  out-of-worl 
benefit  from  his  union,  can ,  under  due  restrictions, 
have  this  supplemented  by  a  grant  from  the  fund 
of  perhaps  50  or  30  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  his 
benefit.  Non-unionists  can  get  the  same  aid  by 
paying  dues  to  a  special  thrift  fund.  This  plan 
nas  the  advantage  of  being  taken  out  of  the  sphere 
of  charity  and  of  cooperating  with  and  calling  out 
the  efforts  of  organized  labor.  By  May*  1904, 
there  were  seven  such  ftmds  established  by  the 
pri^ncipal  cities  of  pelgium.  The  portion  of  the 
plan  for  trade-unionists  seems  to  have  been  very 
successful;  whereas  that  for  non-unionists  seert^ 
to  have  failed.  Labor  colonies,  for  the  unei  " 
ployed,  or  more  truly  for  vagrants,  are  ma 
tained  by  the  Belgian  Government  at  Merxplas 
and  Wortel,  and  are  called  "Colonies  Agricole^  de 
Bienfaisance'*;  they  are  practicaOy  penal  colonies 
for  vagrants,  comrnitted  by  judicial  authority  or 
nciunicipalities.  They  are  committed  for  a  certain 
period,  but  receive  a  small  wage,  which  is  kept 
for  them,  Merxplas  is  for  those  who  have  com- 
mitted some  misdemeanor;  Wortel  for  those  who 
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have  committed  none,  but  are  reduced  to  va- 
mmcy.  There  is  also  a  private  labor  colony  at 
Haeren,  near  Brussels.  There  is  a  system  of 
Central  Inspection  and  a  Superior  Council  of 
Relief.  Under  these  each  commune  is  respon- 
sible for  its  reUef  work,  tho  weak  communes  may 
combine.  "Commissions  d* Assistance"  are  cre- 
ated for  each  commune,  or  union  of  communes, 
with  from  five  to  ten  members,  among  which  must 
be  a  clergyman,  an  alderman,  and  a  laborer.  No 
salaries  are  paid,  tho  the  laborer  can  be  indem- 
nified for  time  lost.  Women  are  elirible.  The 
indigent  are  divided  into  those  tmable  to  work, 
those  wilHne  to  work,  but  tmable  to  find  it,  and 
those  unwilling  to  work.  To  the  first  class  is 
given  relief,  mdoor  relief  for  the  most  part. 
Private  charity  in  Belgium  is  very  great,  provid- 
ing for  at  least  one  half  of  the  inciigents,  but  is 
controlled  by  the  State.  Por  the  other  two 
classes  there  are  workhouses,  refuges,  and  schools 
of  charity.  The  workhotises  are  for  persons  able 
to  wovk,  but  who  do  not.  The  refuges  are  inter- 
mediary between  the  workhouses  and  the  poor- 
houses,  for  those  willing  to  work,  but  unable 
through  sickness,  old  age,  or  disability.  Persons 
found  begging  can  be  assigned  to  these  for  seven 
years.  In  190 1  there  were  6,384  in  these  refuges. 
The  schools  of  charity  are  compulsory  training 
schools  for  youths  up  to  eighteen,  who  have 
become  vagrants  or  have  committed  misde- 
meanors. The  expense  for  these  institutions  is 
divided  equally  between  the  State,  province,  and 
commime.  Very  low  wages  are  paia  in  the  work- 
houses and  refuges. 

Important  Belgian  societies  and  institutions 
for  social  reform  are: 

InsUtut  de  SociologU  Solvoy,  founded  1901.  Leopold  Park, 
Bnissels. 

Office  du  TrctoaU,     a  Lambermont.  Brussels. 

Caisse  d'Eparnu,     <o  Rue  Poss^  aux  Loups.  Brussels. 

La  Bourse  du  Travou.     z  7  Rue  de  1' Amigo,  Brussels. 

La  AfoisoH  du  PeupU.  11  Rue  Joseph  Stevens,  Brussels. 
(Socialist  Cooperative  Society.) 

lAgue  Belu  du  Droit  des  Femmes.  founded  z8pa.  Secretary, 
Bflle.  Marie  Popelin.  Hdtel  Ravenstein.  Brussels. 

Ligue  PatrioUque  conirt  I'Alcolisnu,  founded  1879.  Sec- 
retary, Dr.  de  Vaucleroy,  306  Avenue  Louise,  Brussels. 

SocUti  BeljM  d' Economic  SociaU,  founded  i88z.  H6tel 
Ravenstein,  Brussels. 

SocUU  Beige  de  la  Paix  et  de  VArbUrage,  founded  1885. 
Secretary,  Henry  de  la  Fontaine.  S^nateur,  8z  Rue  d'Arlon, 
Brussels. 

SocUti  Beige  de  Sociolope,  founded  1899.  Secretary. 
Camille  Jacquart.  1 1  Rue  Bnalmont.  Brussels. 

SociM  de  Moralitt  PubUque,  founded  z88i.  Secretory, 
Ed.  Belleroche,  65  Rue  de  Stassart.  Brussels. 

Rbpbrbncks:  Annuaire  Statistique  de  la  Belgtque,  Brussels; 
L'Office  du  Travail  de  iSQS-iQt^,  ib.,  1905;  La  Ligislation 
et  Us  (Euvres  en  Belgique,  by  S.  J.  Vermeersch.  Louvain, 
1904:  Cities  of  Belgium,  by  Richard  Grant  Allen,  1897. 

BELLAMY,  EDWARD:  American  nationalist 
and  author;  bom  in  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass.,  1850. 
He  graduated  at  Union  College  and  studied  law, 
but  soon  entered  joiunalism,  writing  for  many 
papers,  principally  the  Springfield  Union.  His 
first  novel  was  **A  Nantucket  Idyl."  *'Dr. 
Heidenhoff's  Process,"  "The  Blind  Man's  World," 
and  "Miss  Ludington's  Sister"  followed.  All  are 
dreamy,  fantastic  novels,  but  with  such  power 
that  Mr.  Howells  declared  that  "the  mantle  of 
Hawthorne  has  fallen  upon  Mr.  Bellamy."  He 
then  wrote  "Looking  Backward,"  upon  which 
his  great  fame  depends,  and  which  many  con- 
sider to  be  the  ablest  socialistic  Utopia  ever 
written.     (See  Nationalism.) 

In  The  NcUionalist  magazine  he  has  related  how 
he  came  to  write  that  book;  how  it  took  shape 


from  an  original  plan  to  write  a  sort  of  fairy  tale 
of  social  feucity — "a  cloud  palace  for  an  ideal 
htmianity  " — ^in  the  shape  of  a  great  world  nation. 
"The  idea  of  an  indtistrial  armv  for  maintaining 
the  commimity,  precisely  as  the  military  army 
protects  it,  suggested  the  advisability  of  seeing 
if  a  plan  which  was  fotmd  to  work  so  well  for 
piuposes  of  destruction  might  not  be  profitably 
applied  to  the  business  of  production,  now  in 
snocking  conf tision . '  *  This  idea  had  been  vaguely 
floating  in  his  mind  for  a  year  or  two,  but  it  was 
not  imtil  he  began  to  work  out  the  details  of  his 
romance  that  he  perceived  the  full  potency  of 
the  instrument  he  was  tising.  This  led  to  a  com- 
plete recasting  of  the  book,  both  in  form  and  ptu-- 
pose,  and  the  author  was  filled  with  the  fervent 
desire  to  acquaint  the  people  of  his  cotmtry  with 
its  beneficent  possibilities — a  desire  which  the 
popularity  of  Looking  Backward"  has  abtmd- 
antly  realized.  The  form  of  a  romance  was  re- 
luctantly retained,  with  a  view  to  obtain  a  read- 
ing for  the  book. 

The  year  2000  was  fixed  upon  as  the  date  of  the 
story,  at  which  date  Mr.  Bellamy  beheved  that 
nationalism  would  be  in  operation. 

The  book  soon  made  a  sensation;  a  Bellamy 
Club  was  started  in  Boston,  and  from  that  grew 
the  Nationalist  Club,  and  then  the  Nationalist 
movement.  (See  Nationalism.)  The  book 
reached  a  sale  of  over  500,000  copies  in  this 
cotmtry,  and  has  been  translated  into  most  of 
the  languages  of  Europe.  In  the  beginning  of 
1 891  Mr.  Bellamy  commenced  the  publication  of  a 
weekly.  The  New  Nation,  as  an  organ  of  national- 
ism. It  was  suspended,  however,  at  the  close  of 
1893.  In  1897  he  published  "Equality,"  a  con- 
tinuation of  *  Lookmg  Backward,"  and  on  the 
same  lines,  but  a  larger  book.  Bellamy  died  in 
1898. 

SELLERS,  JOHN:  Quaker;  philanthropist; 
bom  about  1654.  Hewasa  member  of  the  Society 
of  Friends,  joint  lord  of  the  manor  of  Coin  St. 
Aldwyn's,  and  devoted  to  philanthropic  projects. 
He  wrote  numerous  pampmets,  the  best  known  of 
which  is  "Proposals  for  Raising  a  CoUedge  of 
Industry,"  in  which  he  proposed  that  the  rich 
shotild  provide  capital  and  receive  profit  by  build- 
ing a  college  in  which  destitute  men  and  women 
could  find  work.     He  died  in  1 7  2  5 . 

BEMIS,  EDWARD  WEBSTER :  Superintend- 
ent of  water  works;  economist;  bom  m  Spring- 
field, Mass.,  i860;  graduated  from  Amherst 
College,  1880;  Ph.D.,7ohns  Hopkins  University, 
1885;  in  charge  of  the  departments  of  history 
and  political  economy  at  Vanderbilt  University, 
1887-92;  assistant  professor  in  economics.  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  1802-95 ;  professor  of  econom- 
ics and  history  at  Kansas  State  Agricultural 
College,  1897-99;  head  of  the  Department  of 
Mimicipal  Monopolies  in  the  Bureau  of  Econom- 
ical Research,  New  York  City,  1 809-1 901.  In 
1 90 1  he  was  appointed  superintendent  of  water 
works  in  Cleveland,  O.,  by  Mayor  Johnson,  a 
position  he  still  occupies.  An  investigator  and 
writer  upon  mimicipal  monopolies  and  kindred 
questions,  he  has  appeared  frequently  before 
courts  and  state  commissions  as  expert  witness  for 
cities  in  cases  involving  the  rights  of  the  people 
with  respect  to  gas  companies.  Mr.  Bemis,  while 
believing[  in  mtmicipal  ownership  of  public-service 
corporations  and  public  ownership  of  railways 
ana  telegraphs  and  a  few  other  monopolies  of  that 
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character,  does  not  a^cc  ^^Hth  socialism  in  the 
operation  and  ownership  of  competitive  indus- 
tries, Imt  believes  in  heavy  taxation  of  all  special 
privileges  and  in  legislation  safeguarding  the 
tieahh,  education,  and  welfare  of  the  community. 
Author:  "Mimicipal  Ownership  of  Gas  in  the 
United  States,"  "Cooperation  in  New  England 
and  the  Middle  States,"  "The  Labor  Organiza- 
tions of  America,"  "Municipal  Monopolies," 
"Reports  of  the  Cleveland  Water  Works.  -4*^- 
dress:  Cleveland,  O. 

BEWTHAM,  JEREMY:  Political  economist* 
bom  in  London,  174S;  graduated  at  Queen's 
College,  Oxford,  at  the  age  of  eighteen.  He  was 
called  to  the  bar  in  177 2 ^  but  nev^cr  practised  hin 
profession,  Bentham  became  the  greatest  critic 
of  government  and  legislation  in  his  dav.  His 
first  publication  was  "A  Fragment  on  fiovern- 
ment  (1776);  and  his  first  important  economic 
treatise  was  "A  Defense  of  Usury/'  in  w^hich  he 
tried  to  prove  by  close  reasoning  that  when  the 
legislature  fixes  a  maximum  rate  of  interest  it 
does  not  benefit  the  right  persons,  but  encourages 
deceit  and  raises  the  rate  of  secret  interest  by 
adding  the  danger  of  discovery.  He  urged  that 
every  man  is  the  best  judge  of  his  own  welfare, 
and  that  it  is  for  the  public  good  to  leave  him  free 
to  seek  it,  Bentham  published  "A  Manual  of 
Political  Economy."  but  he  influenced  economic 
thought  even  more  by  his  philosophic  writings. 
Beccaria  in  1 764  had  coined  a  convenient  phrase, 
"The  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number." 
and  Bentham  took  this  up  and  made  it  the  ruling 
principle  and  chief  end  of  legislation.  This,  too* 
he  taught  to  be  identical  with  the  extrcmest 
laisses-faire.  Bentham  was  also  a  great  believer 
in  education,  especiaUy  of  the  working  classes, 
whom  be  considered  the  most  important  part 
of  the  community.  He  aided  Robert  Owen  by 
taking  shares  in  his  factory  at  New  Lanark. 

Bentham's  works  and  life,  edited  by  Bowring, 
fill  eleven  volumes,  of  which  the  tenth  and 
eleventh  contain  the  life.  His  chief  economical 
works  are:  *' Protest  against  Law  Taxes";  "Sup- 
ply without  Burden*  ;  "Tax  with  Monopoly" 
(i.  e..  a  tax  on  bankers  and  stockbrokers);  "De- 
fense  ot  Usury  and  of  Projects  in  Arts" ;  ** Manual 
of  Political  Economy  "  ;  *'  Conversion  of  Stock  into 
Note  Annuities";  "Invention  and  Discovery"; 
"Hard  Labor  Bill";  "Tracts  on  Poor  Laws  and 
Pauper  Management."     He  died  in  1832. 

BENTLEY,  WALTER  E.:  Founder  of  The 
Actors'  Church  Alhance;  bom  in  Sheffield,  Eng- 
land, 1864.  He  came  to  the  United  States  m 
the  eighties,  and  entered  on  a  commercial  career, 
but  soon  forsook  that  for  the  stage,  toured  the 
country  for  several  seasons  as  a  Shakespearian 
actor,  and  attained  great  success.  Later  he 
sought  holy  orders  in  the  Episcopal  Church,  was 
ordained  l>y  Bishop  Huntington  in  1892,  and 
served  in  the  diocese  of  central  New  York  until 
1S97,  w^hen  he  was  called  to  be  vicar  of  St. 
Mark's,  New  York,  afterward  becoming  assistant 
to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Heber  Newton.  While  at  St, 
Mark's,  Mr.  Bentley  aided  in  forming  "The 
Peoples  Club"  No.  i,  and  for  some  time  was  its 
energetic  secretary.  In  189Q  he  founded  The 
Actors'  Church  Alliance »  and  as  national  secretary 
and  organizer  he  extended  it  throughout  the 
United  States  and  Canada  and  all  over  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  Mr.  Bentley  is  now  rector 
0/  ihc  Church  of  the  Ascension  in   Brooklyn, 


where,  in  addition  to  his  religious  work,  he  has 
a  well-er(iiipped  theater  in  full  operation  as  an 
important  adjunct  to  religious  and  social  effort. 
Aiidresji:  Church  of  the  Ascension,  Kent  Street, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

BEQUESTS.    See  Gifts  and  Bequests. 

BEQUEST,  POWER  OF:  This  is  an  tnheri- 
tance  of  modern  nations  from  the  Roman  law, 
which  allowed  three  fourths  of  the  inheritance 
to  be  willed  away  from  the  next  of  kin.  The 
Koran  allows  two  thirds,  and  the  Mishna  recog- 
nizes gifts  of  property  to  take  eSect  on  death. 
(See  Gifts,) 

BEROER,  VICTOR  L.;  American  Socialist; 
editor  of  the  Milwaukee  daily  V^orwdrts;  bom  at 
Nieder  Rchbuch.  Austria-Hungary,  i860;  edu- 
cated  in  Budapest  and  Vienna.  On  accotmt  of 
reverses  the  family  emigrated  to  the  LTnited  States, 
where  Berger  at  first  worked  as  a  metal  polisher, 
later  becoming  a  public-school  teacher.  A  pioneer 
organizer  in  socialism,  he  became  prominent  in 
the  Social  Democracy  and  in  the  Social-Demo- 
cratic Party,  and  has  been  a  member  of  the  latter 
party's  executive  board  from  the  beginning,  Tho 
a  firm  Socialist,  he  has  been  a  leader  of  the  liberal 
wing,  for  which  he  was  criticized  by  members  of 
the  "'orthodox''  wing.  He  has  been  the  party 
candidate  in  Milwaukee  for  the  mayoralty,  for 
Congress,  and  for  the  Senate.  He  has  ^v^itten: 
**  Socialism,  What  it  is  and  What  it  is  Not  (1900) ; 
*' The  Trust  Question"  (1900);  and  ''Municipal 
Socialism**  (1902).  Address:  614  State  Street,  Mil- 
waukee, Tcnn. 

BERLIlf:  Capital  of  the  German  Empire; 
founded  in  the  twelfth  century;  prominent  since 
the  fifteenth  century,  and  a  leading  city  from 
the  time  of  the  Great  Elector  Frederick  William 
(1G40-88).  Under  Frederick  the  Great  large 
manufactures  grew  up,  and  the  city  became  an 
industrial  center  as  well  as  a  royal  residence. 
It  has  recently  grown  very  rapidly  in  popula- 
tion, as  will  be  seen  from  the  loUowing  figures: 
1800,  172,132;  1870,  774.498;  1890,  1,578,516; 
1900,  1.888,574;  1905,  2,033,900.  In  1897  the 
capital  stock  of  companies  doing  business  in 
Berlin  was  1,100,000.000  marks  with  an  output 
of  nearly  2,000.000,000  mk.  There  were  (1904) 
12,967  factories  employing  272,768  persons. 
Cloth  printing  and  dyeing,  iron  and  steel,  and 
clothing  are  the  leading  industries.  Twelve  rail- 
wavs  pass  through  the  city,  and  about  35,000 
freight  steamers  enter  the  Spree  annually.  There 
has  been  much  overcrowding,  and  tho  a  great 
deal  has  been  done  the  evil  still  remains.  The 
death-rate,  however,  has  fallen  from  32,94  in 
1876  to  24.58  in  190 1.  Municipal  lodging-houses 
provide  cheap  and  sanitary  lodgings  for  the 
needy,  and  great  efforts  are  made  to  make  it 
possible  for  the  poor  to  live  outside  the  city 
(see  Germak  Municipalitjes).  The  poor  re- 
lief is  under  strict  municipal  control,  tho  about 
3.000  unpaid  citizens  assist  the  paid  workers 
(see  Elberpeld  System),  In  1904-5  Berlin 
spent  14,817,364  marks  on  poor  relief,  besides 
8,288.300  mk.  on  free  hospitals  for  the  poor. 

The  city  government  of  Berlin  is  most  efficient. 
The  council  is  composed  of  144  members  elected 
for  six  years,  one  third  of  the  seats  being  va- 
cated every  two  years.  The  council  elects  the 
burgomaster  and  other  chief  officials.     In  spite 
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of  its  lai-ge  population  the  city  has  only  six  seats 
in  the  Reichstag,  which  in  1900  were  occupied 
by  four  Socialists  and  two  Radicals.  In  the 
Landtafi^  it  has  nine  seats,  all  of  which  were  held 
by  Radicals  in  1898.  The  franchise  for  city 
elections,  however,  divides  the  voters  (all  males 
over  twenty-four,  who  are  not  criminals  or  pau- 
pers) into  three  classes  according  to  the  taxes 
they  pay,  a  system  which  greatly  favors  the 
larger  taxpayers. 

The  city  has  gone  very  far  in  the  direction  of 
public  ownership,  and  with  brilliant  success.  It 
owns  four  immense  eas- works,  electric-lighting 
plants,  and  water- works  estimated  at  65,000,000 
marks;  the  latter  give  the  city  a  net  income  of 
about  2,000,000  mk.,  and  a  sinking-fund  for 
paying  off  the  original  cost.  The  sewage  system 
is  considered  a  model  and  there  is  a  successful 
municipal  sewage  farm  which  enables  the  city 
to  cany  on  a  very  remomerative  garden  trade. 
There  are  municipal  abattoir  and  fourteen  mu- 
nicipal markets.  The  street-car  system  is  pri- 
vate imtil  the  plants  revert  to  the  city  in  1911; 
but  the  companies  pay  over  800,000  mk.  an- 
nually in  taxes,  pave  the  streets  on  which  the 
cars  nm  from  curb  to  curb,  and  are  strictly  im- 
der  the  control  of  the  mtmicipality.  The  mu- 
nicipal debt  of  Berlin  was  351,979,367  mk.  in 
1904,  but  there  were  assets  of  749,123,593  mk. 
The  receipts  and  expenditures  in  the  same  vear 
were  181,758,962  mk.  This  was  considered  fa- 
vorable, and  the  taxes  on  incomes  of  less  than 
900  mk.  were  remitted,  and  also  the  rent  tax. 
The  taxes  in  1904-5  were  75,367,504  mk.  or 
38.10  mk.  per  capita.  The  University  of  Berlin 
(founded  18 10)  and  its  variotis  educational,  lit- 
erary, artistic,  mtisical,  and  scientific  institu- 
tions make  it  a  brilliant  intellectual  center. 

Rbpbrbncbs:  Statistisches  Jahrbuch  der  Stadt  Berlin,  Z005: 
Municipal  Government  in  Continental  Europe,  by  Albert 
Shaw.  1895. 

BERNSTEIN,  EDUARD:  Leader  of  the  Re- 
visionists or  evolutionary  wing  of  the  German 
Social  Democrats;  bom  in  Berlin,  1850,  of  Jewish 
parentage,  his  father  a  locomotive  engineer;  edu- 
cated in  the  Werder  Gymnasium.  He  held  a 
position  in  a  bank  from  1866  to  1878,  and  then 
Decame  private  secretary  to  Karl  Hoechberg,  a 
millionaire  supporter  of  the  Social-Democratic 
Party.  Expelled  from  (jermany  by  the  anti- 
Socialist  legislation  of  1 881,  he  went  to  Switzer- 
land and  edited  the  Sozialdemokrat,  the  efficient 
organ  of  the  Social-Democratic  party.  He  re- 
sided in  London  from  1888  to  1901  when  he 
returned  to  Berlin,  and  in  the  following  year  was 
elected  to  the  Reichstag  from  Breslau  (reelected 
1903;  defeated  1907).  In  1899  he  published  his 
famotis  work  "Die  Voraussetzungen  des  Sozial- 
ismus  und  die  Aufgaben  der  Sozialdemokratic," 
the  book  which  has  led  to  the  great  "Revision- 
ist** controversy  in  the  German  socialist  party. 
It  was  written  in  defense  of  a  series  of  articles 
he  had  contributed  to  the  Neue  Zeit,  and  which 
contained  the  following  sentences : 

The  Social  Democracy  has  neither  to  expect  nor  to  wish  an 
early  downfall  of  the  existing  economic  system,  if  such  is 
thought  to  be  the  j>roduct  of  a  great  devastating  crisis. 
I  openly  declare  that  I  have  not  much  concern  nor  use  for 
what  is  commonly  understood  as  the  "  ultimate  aim  of  social- 
ism." This  aim,  whatever  it  may  be.  is  of  no  importance  at 
present;  the  movement  is  of  ol/  importance  to  me.  And  by  the 
term- "movement"  I  understand  not  only  the  general  move- 
ment of  sodetry,  that  is,  social  progress,  but  idso  the  political 
and  economic  agitation  for  effecting  this  progress. 


If  the  Social  Democracy  should  in  the  present  state  of 
society  actually  take  possession  of  the  political  power,  it 
would  at  once  be  confronted  by  an  unsolvable  proSlem.  It 
could  not  immediately  decree  away  capitalism;  indeed,  not 
even  dispense  with  it.  And  also,  it  could  not  guarantee  cap- 
italism the  security  which  it  must  needs  have  in  order  to  per- 
form its  functions. 

Thus  the  question  is  raised  whether  this  state  of  things 
would  not  postpone  the  realization  of  sodalism  to  a  day 
never  to  come,  or  at  least  postpone  it  for  generations.  If 
under  the  realization  of  socialism  is  understood  the  establish- 
ment of  a  strictly  regulated  communistic  state  of  society,  then 
this  seems  as  yet  very  distant  to  me.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
my  firm  belief  that  the  present  generation  will  see  the  reali- 
zation of  much  socialism,  if  not  in  a  patented  form,  yet  cer- 
tainly in  a  very  material  way.  (Neue  Zeit,  No.  18.  Jan.  29, 
1898.) 

Accordingly,  Bernstein  demanded  working  for 
socialistic  reforms  amder  the  present  system,  ex- 
pecting this  system  to  gradually  grow  into  social- 
ism. These  views  were  at  once  considered  he- 
retical by  orthodox  Socialists  all  over  the  world. 
English  life  with  its  practical  character,  and  the 
work  of  English  and  German  statisticians  and 

Political   economists,    had   had   their   effect   on 
iemstein.     He  follows  Marx  without  consider- 
ing him  infallible. 

There  was  an  effort  to  read  Bernstein  out  of 
the  party,  but  in  the  Hanover  convention  of 
1899  the  South-German  Social  Democrats  stood 
by  him  almost  in  a  body.  Auer,  the  party  sec- 
retary, was  one  of  hfs  sturdiest  defenders.  David 
Petis,  Von  Elms,  Frohme,  Heine,  and  others 
were  with  him.  VoUmar  could  well  say  at  the 
close  of  the  convention,  "The  renewed  attack 
of  the  *  party  purifier'  has  been  repelled."  And 
altho  the  Bernstein  theory  was  rejected  at  the 
conventions  in  Lubeck  and  Dresden,  it  has  ob- 
tained such  an  influence  in  the  party — especially 
amonp^  the  trade-union  leaders  of  Germany — 
that  It  cannot  be  driven  out  of  Social  Democ- 
racy.    Bernstein's  great  opponent  is  Karl  Kaut- 

SKY. 

In  addition  to  the  work  mentioned  in  the 
foregoing,  Bernstein  has  written  "Zur  Theorie 
amd  Kritilc  des  Sozialismus."  in  the  Sozialistische 
Monatshefte  (Berlin) ;  "  Wie  ist  Wissenschaftliches 
Sozialismus  moglich.?"  (ib.);  and  *'Die  heutige 
Sozialdemokratie  in  Theorie  tmd  Praxis"  (1906), 
besides  numerotis  articles  and  essays.  He  has 
also  edited  the  writings  of  Lassalle.  Address: 
5  Rosenheimerstrasse,  Berlin  W.,  Germany. 

BESANT,  ANNIE  {nie  WOOD) :  English  writer 
and  lectiu-er;  bom  in  London,  1847.  Her  father 
dying  while  she  was  yet  yo\mg,  she  was  brought 
up  by  her  mother  under  straitened  circiun- 
stances,  mainly  at  Harrow.  She  married  the 
Rev.  Frank  Besant  in  1867.  Two  children  were 
bom  to  them,  and  during  a  sickness  of  the  yotmger 
Mrs.  Besant  fell  into  great  doubts  as  to  the  good- 
ness and  then  as  to  the  being  of  God.  She  strove 
to  find  comfort  from  High  Church  fathers  and 
Broad  Church  thought  (consulting,  among  others, 
both  Dr.  Pusev  and  Dean  Stanley),  but  tailed  to 
find  relief,  and  became  an  avowed  atheist.  Her 
husband  felt  that  he  must  leave  her  and  take  her 
children,  even  by  force  of  law,  from  what  he  con- 
sidered her  pernicious  teachings.  This  not  tm- 
naturally  embittered  her  against  Christianity  and 
the  Church,  and  she  devoted  all  her  energies  to 
writing  and  lecturing  for  Free  Thought.  Be- 
coming acquainted  with  Mr.  Bradlatigh,  she 
spent  many  years  working  with  him,  lecturing 
through  all  England,  and  editing  The  National 
Reformer.  She  became  convinced  of  and  ad- 
vocated the  necessity  of  neo-Malthusianism — in 
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limiting  the  number  of  children,  especially  among 
the  poor.  Gradually  she  came  to  work  more 
among  and  for  the  poor,  and  at  last  became  an 
avowed  Socialist  and  was  for  a  time  the  most 
famotis  and  active  woman  worker  for  socialism 
in  England.  She  was  especially  active  in  work 
for  women,  organizing  them  into  unions,  and  in 
particular  successfully  conducted  the  great  strike 
of  the  match  girls  in  East  London.  She  wrote 
continually,  becoming  a  Fabian,  and  the  author 
of  one  of  their  collection  of  essays.  Her  socialism 
finally  took  her  away  from  Mr.  Bradlaugh,  and 
more  recently  her  religious  nature  has  made  her 
embrace  theosophy.  becoming  at  first  the  friend 
and  confidante  of  Madame  Blavatsky,  and  now 
practically  her  successor.  At  present  it  is  to 
theosophy  that  she  devotes  her  main  time  and 
thought.  Her  writings  are  very  numerous, 
mainly  brief  essays  or  tracts  on  free  thought, 
Mai  thus  ianism,  socialism  ♦  and  theosophv.  In 
1885  she  wrote  an  interesting  book  of  '^Auto- 
biographical Sketches." 

BESAlfT,  SIR  WALTER:  English  author  and 
philanthroj)i3t ;  bom  at  Portsmouth,  1838;  edu- 
cated at  King's  College,  London,  and  Christ's 
College,  Cambridge,  After  graduating,  he  ac- 
cepted the  appointment  of  senior  professor  in  the 
Royal  College  of  Mauritius,  but  soon  after  re- 
signed and  returned  to  England.  He  was  the 
author  of  numerous  works,  one  of  which  had  an 
important  social  outcome.  It  was  due  to  an 
ideal  pictured  in  his  *' AH  Sorts  and  Conditions  of 
Men"  that  the  Pcoplc*s  Palace  in  East  London 
was  built — a  large  club  house  for  workingmen, 
where  they  can  find  art,  amusement,  education, 
bathing,  gymnasium  facilities,  etc.  Besant  died 
in  1901. 

BETHEL:  A  remarkably  successful  colony 
for  epileptics  and  other  unfortimates  at  Biele- 
feld, Westphalia,  Germany.  The  colony  began 
with  epileptics,  tho  now  it  embraces  all  classes 
of  misfortime,  bodily  and  otherwise.  In  1867 
a  few  Westphalian  pastors  and  laymen,  follow- 
ing the  example  of  Pastor  Bost  of  La  Force,  in 
Dordogne,  France,  decided  that  the  Church  had 
a  duty  toward  the  epileptic.  A  farmhouse  near 
Bielefeld  was  bought;  a  few  epileptics  came;  and 
the  colony  was  called  Ebenezer — -"the  stone  of 
help."  Two  years  later  a  home  for  deaconesses 
was  planted  close  by  to  train  workers,  and  was 
called  Sarepta— "the  place  of  purifying  metal/* 
The  names  are  important  because  they  show  the 
spirit  of  the  place.  Three  years  later  Pastor 
von  Bodelschwingh  and  his  wife  were  placed  in 
charge.  Pastor  von  Bodelschwingh's  father  was 
Prime  Minister  of  Prussia;  his  wife's  father  was 
likewise  in  the  Prussian  Cabinet.  To-day,  in- 
stead of  one  building,  there  are  over  150,  and 
Bethel  now  receives  every  class  of  imfortunates. 
Indeed,  any  one  in  trouble  may  come.  The 
main  branches  of  the  colony  arc  five  in  number: 
(r)  The  home  for  epileptics,  or  Bethel  proper; 
(2)  Sarepta,  the  home  tor  training  nurses  (now 
numbering  about  1,100) ;  (3)  Nazareth,  the  broth- 
erhood for  training  deacons  (about  370) ;  (4)  Wil- 
hclmsdorf,  the  colony  for  vagrants  and  the 
unemployed;  and  (5)  the  Workmen's  Home 
Association,  an  organization  for  providing  hornet 
of  their  own  for  the  working  classes  of  Germany. 

Among  the  Bethel's  150  buildings  there  is 
place  for  virtually  any  ill.  It  has  a  large  idiot 
colony,  nearly  one  third  of  the  inmates  being  of 


this  class.     It  has  two  orphanages  called  '*The 
Good    Shepherd"    and   Ktnderheim,    *'the    Chil- 
dren's   Home.*'     For    inebriates    there    is    the! 
Fricdrichshi4tte,    "Frederick's    Cot,"    named    fori 
the  late  German  Emperor,  and  opened  just  after 
his  demise.     One  remarkable  spot  on  the  colony  I 
grounds  is  the  Eickhoj,  where  wealthy  voluntary! 
patients^    who    have    made    shipwreck    of    life, 
through  drink  or  fast  living,  may  come,   and, 
among  equals  of  their  own  class  and  surrounded 
by  physical  comforts,  be  compelled  nevertheless 
to  labor  with  their  own  hands.     There  is  also  a 
house  which  welcomes  those  who  can  find  no 
opening  elsewhere,  because  they  have  been  con- 
victed of  dishonesty  of  some  kind.     Such   areJ 
some  of  the  wide  charities  of  this  imiciue  colony.] 

The  daily  life  of  the  colonists  is  di voided  be- 
tween work  and  prayer.     The  whole  atmospherel 
of  the  place  is  religious,  tho  religion  is  forced  uponf 
none.     Yet  without  it  Pastor  yon  Bodelscbwinglil 
would  say  Bethel  could  not  live.     But  even  tnel 
epileptic  children  and  the  noblemen's  sons  must.] 
work.     It  is  the  genius  of  Pastor  von   Bodel- 
schwingh  which  finds  work  which  each  can  do,! 
Almost  all  that  Bethel  uses  is  made  by  the  colo-| 
nists:  houses,  furniture,  clothing,  food,  etc.     The! 
carpenters  live  for  the  most  part  in  a  house  called  f 
Little  Nazareth.     Near  this  is  the  tailors*  home,  ' 
Peniel,   **the   face  of  God";  not   far  away  are 
**Horeb,"  the  shoemaker's  house;  "Gilgal,"  the 
blacksmith's    shop;    ** Sharon,"    the    seedsman's 
store.     There   are  bookbinding,   book   printing, 
and  bookselling.     Books  made  at  Bethel  are  sold 
throughout  Germany.     There  are  also  saddlers, 
basket- makers,    and    other   trades.     '* Hebron" 
is  the  farmhouse  of  the  colony.     They  also  make 
bricks  in  Bethel,  turning  out  4,000,000  bricks 
per  year. 

A  most  important  part  of  the  colony  is  Wil- 
helmsdorf,  a  colony  for  the  unemployed.  But 
for  this  see  Laboii  Colonies.  Nor  is  even  this 
all.  The  Workmen's  Home  Association  makes 
loans  to  working  men,  on  security  of  land  and 
house,  and  so  enables  them  to  own  their  homes 
and  a  Httle  land.  Skilled  epileptics  are  the 
architects  and  builders  of  these  houses,  tho  to- 
day the  work  is  spreading  to  different  portions 
of  the  empire.  Bethel  largely  supports  itself  by 
the  work  done  by  its  members.  Little  or  no  pay 
is  given  even  to  those  w^ho  give  the  skilled  work 
of  overseeing  or  directing.  They  are  assured 
a  home  and  lu'elihood ;  in  case  of  sickness  or  need 
they  know  that  they  and  theirs  will  be  provided 
for  wnth  loving  care;  what  they  need  they  can 
have.  Out  from  the  training-homes,  therefore, 
pour  men  and  women  who,  with  no  thought  of 
pay.  give  trained  effort  that  guides  the  multi- 
tudinotis  activities  of  the  colony,  and  sends  out 
even  foreign  missionaries  to  carry  on  similar 
efforts  in  Africa  and  elsewhere.  Yet  money  is 
made  in  many  ways.  Into  one  busy  house  in  the 
colony  come  cast-off  clothing  or  articles  of  any 
nature  sent  from  all  over  Germany,  to  go  out  in 
most  cases  renewed  and  fit  for  use  by  somebody 
in  the  colony,  or  to  be  sold  at  low  price  to  the 
peasants  in  the  vicinity,  A  poor  woman  in 
Germany  collected  from  her  friends  and  neigh^ 
bors  a  garret ful  of  old  corks  and  sent  them  to 
Bielefeld.  To-day  the  traffic  in  old  corks  fills 
several  houses  at  the  colony,  employs  fortv  clerks, 
and  brings  in  $10,000  per  year  A  wealthy  pa- 
tient arrived  at  Bielefeld  who  did  not  know  how 
to  do  anything  except  collect  postage-stamps, 
Bodelschwingh  set  him  to  doing  this.    To-aay 
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the  postage-stamp  bazaar  of  the  colony  occupies 
a  house,  employs  many  clerks,  and  brings  in 
considerable  revenue.  Children  from  all  over 
Germany  collect  used  stamps  and  send  them  to 
the  colony.  There  is  at  the  colony  a  "fragment 
man  "  who  has  a  genitis  for  turning  into  use  and 
money  the  fragments  which  other  people  throw 
away.  In  more  ordinary  lines  of  trade,  Bethel 
puts  up  and  sells  over  the  world  pure  bromide, 
tor  wmch  epileptics  have  such  continual  need 
and  which  it  is  (fifficult  to  get  pure.  In  ten  years 
over  10,000  epileptics  have  been  thus  supplied 
in  Germany  alone. 

Bethel  is  not,  however,  wholly  self-supporting. 
It  needs  gifts  and  receives  them.  The  royal 
house  of  Prussia  takes  great  interest  in  it  and 
gives  it  favors  and  gifts.  But  more  particularly 
does  Bethel  rely  upon  the  interest  and  gifts  of 
the  Westphalian  farmers  who  live  in  the  district. 
Pastor  von  Bodelschwingh  is  a  skilled  solicitor 
of  aid.  Once  he  asked  all  German  parents  to 
give  him  a  pfennig  for  each  sound  and  healthy 
child,  for  him  to  spend  on  the  maimed  and  im- 
fortimate.  At  present  about"  $7,510  per  year 
comes  from  the  school  children  of  Germany. 
Some  $50,000  per  year  is  collected  for  the  colony 
by  sixty  regular  collectors.  The  neighboring 
provinces  appropriate  to  its  use  $15,300  per  year. 
Altogether  Bethel  has  and  spends,  apart  from 
the  labor  colony,  about  $300,000  per  year.  It 
has  property  valued  at  6,562,057  marks*  net. 

BETHEL  (SHELBY  COUWTY,  MO.):  A  com- 
mtmistic  settlement  of  4,000  acres,  established 
about  1844  by  a  German- American,  Dr.  Keil. 
With  little  capital,  but  great  industry,  the  com- 
munity by  1854  h^d  a  woolen-mill,  a  grist-mill, 
several  shops,  and  a  church;  the  population  was 
then  650.  In  1855  Dr.  Keil,  with  eighty  settlers 
.  from  Bethel,  started  a  similar  commtmity  of 
18,000  acres  at  Aurora,  Ore.  Dr.  Keil  was 
president  of  both;  and  down  to  1872  both  prop- 
erties stood  in  his  ilame,  but  were  administered 
by  a  board  of  trustees.  In  1872,  however,  Dr. 
Keil  gave  each  adult  member  a  title  deed  to  one 
parcel  of  land,  tho  the  administration  remained 
conmiunistic.  The  life  was  simple  and  imevent- 
ful;  a  strict  family  life  was  maintained.  Dr. 
Keil  died  in  1877,  and  Bethel  dissolved  in  1880 
and  Aurora  a  year  later. 

BIBLE  AND  SOCIAL  REFORM,  THE:  Charles 
Kingsley  called  the  Bible  "the  reformer's  guide,*' 
and  declared  its  keynote  to  be  justice  from  God 
to  those  whom  men  oppress;  glory  from  God 
to  those  whom  men  despise."  Herr  Todt,  the 
German  Christian  Socialist,  wrote:  "Whoever 
would  understand  the  social  question  and  con- 
tribute to  its  solution  must  haye  on  his  right  hand 
the  works  on  political  economy  and  on  his  left 
the  literature  of  scientific  socialism,  and  mtist 
keep  the  New  Testament  open  before  him.'* 

Those  who  hold  that  the  Bible  teaches  definite 
principles  as  to  the  formation  of  human  society 
upon  earth,  tisually  maintain  that  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, through  its  history  and  in  the  Mosaic 
covenant,  teaches  the  general  principles  of  na- 
tional righteousness,  while  the  New  Testament 
bids  us  mlfil  this  righteousness  through  the  life 
in  Christ  in  the  heart.  It  is  held  by  many  Chris- 
tian Socialists  that  the  Old  Testament  covenant 
teaches  what  may  be  called  the  law  for  society. 
It  founded  a  theocracy  on  earth.  God  was  the 
Universal  Father;  every  man  of  the  theocracy  a 


brother.  Propertjr  in  land  was  not  absolute; 
the  land  was  conceived  as  belon^^ing  to  God.  No 
individual  could  own  it  in  fee  sunple.  He  could 
only  use  it.  In  its  use  he  was  inalienably  pro- 
tected. It  came  to  him  through  the  family  as  an 
inalienable  inheritance.  If,  through  poverty,  or 
misfortune,  he  temporarily  parted  with  it,  it  re- 
turned to  him  in  the  year  of  jubilee.  No  landless, 
homeless  class  could,  therefore,  be  permanently 
developed  among  the  Hebrews. 

The  law  went  further.  It  cared  especially  for 
the  poor,  the  opprest,  the  children,  the  fatherless, 
the  widow.  Usury  (or  interest ;  all  scholars  agree 
that  the  two  words  originally  meant  the  same 
thing)  was  positively  forbidden  between  members 
of  His  kingdom.  The  law  provided  for  every 
one's  independence.  It  not  only  provided  land 
for  the  worker,  but  defended  him  in  the  owner- 
ship of  clothes,  tools,  etc.  (capital),  which  could 
not  permanently  be  taken  from  him.  If  taken  as 
a  pledge,  they  must  be  returned  before  night. 
No  permanent  mortgage  indebtedness  was, 
therefore,  possible  on.  either  land  or  capital — that 
is,  the  law  was  truly  socialistic  in  providing  in  the 
name  of  organized  society  for  both  land  and 
capital  for  every  family.  And  this  was  not,  be  it 
remembered,  a  law  of  mere  individual  righteous- 
ness. In  order  to  reap  its  benefits,  the  famuy  had  to 
belong  to  the  theocracy.  The  Jew  could  take  in- 
terest from  a  foreigner;  the  foreigner  could  be 
enslaved,  even  killed.  The  law  was  essentially 
national  and  institutional. 

Such  was  the  law  of  the  Jewish  kingdom,  how- 
ever and  whenever  developed.  These  conclu- 
sions are  not  therefore  boimd  tip  with  any  view 
of  the  Higher  Criticism.  The  Jews  did  not  in- 
deed observe  it.  They  wandered  far  from  it. 
But  the  law  endured.  The  psalmists  and  the 
prophets  are  full  of  blessings  on  those  who  keep 
the  law ;  are  full  of  woes  and  condemnation  upon 
the  nation  that  wanders  from  it.  The  cere- 
.  monial  was  the  precious  shrine  of  a  moral  law  ' 
still  more  precious.  It  is  the  moral  law  that  is 
prominent.  In  the  Psalms,  Canon  Fremantle  has 
told  us,  there  is  not  one  word  about  circtun- 
cision,  not  a  word  about  the  passover,  not  a  word 
about  Sabbaths,  not  a  word  about  ceremonial 
uncleanness.  Tust  relation  between  man  and 
man;  God  in  the  natural,  the  national,  and  social 
life — these  are  the  constant  themes.  The  same  is 
true  of  the  prophets.  Isaiah  says:  "Bring  no 
more  vain  oblations :  incense  is  an  abomination  to 
me;  the  new  moons  and  Sabbaths,  the  calling  of 
assemblies,  I  cannot  away  with;  it  is  iniqmty, 
even  the  solemn  meeting.  Learn  to  do  well; 
seek  judgment  [justice];  reUeve  the  opprest;  judge 
the  fatherless;  plead  for  the  widow.'  .  .  .  Micah 
says:  "Will  the  Lord  be  pleased  with  thotisands 
of  rams  or  with  ten  thousands  of  rivers  of  oil .?  .  .  . 
What  doth  the  Lord  require  of  thee,  but  to  do 
justly  and  love  mercy  and  to  walk  htunbly  with 
thy  God?"  Such  was  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
of  the  law,  and  of  the  prophets.  They  thim- 
dered,  not  against  the  ntual  law,  but  against 
those  who  robbed  it  of  its  meaning.  They 
witnessed  not  against  sacrifices,  but  against  sac- 
rifices of  other  people's  property. 

But  the  law  failed.  Law  could  not  save,  as 
law  cannot  save  to-day.  And  yet  it  did  not  fail. 
It  was  the  schoolmaster  to  bring  us  to  Christ. 

' '  What  the  law  could  not  do  in  that  it  was  weak 
through  the  flesh,"  that  Jesus  Christ  came  to 
fulfil.     This  is  the  second  half  of  Bible  sociology. 

Christ's  first  preaching  was  of  a  kingdom. 
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'*From  that  time  Jesus  began  to  preach,  and  to 
say,  '  Repenti  for  the  kingdom  ot  heaven  is  at 
hand.'"  He  sent  out  His  disciples  and  the 
seventy  to  preach  **the  Gospel  of  the  kingdom.** 
Almost  all  His  parables  are  about  the  kingdom. 
^1  the  kingdom  are  His  main  discourses.  Just 
fore  His  crucifixion  He  entered  Jein.isalem  as 
a  king.  Before  Pilate  He  declared  that  He  was 
a  king.  On  His  cross  was  the  inscription  in  three 
representative  languages  of  the  earth,  declaring 
Him  to  be  a  king.  After  His  resurrection  He 
continued  forty  days  "speaking of  the  things  per- 
taining to  the  kingdom  of  God/'  What  did 
Jesus  Christ  mean  by  the  kingdom  of  God?  A 
kingdom  implies  four  things.  It  implies  a  kin^, 
a  ruler;  it  implies  a  law,  the  law  of  the  king;  it 
implies,  subjects  who  obey,  or  should  obey,  the 
king:  it  implies  a  realm,  where  the  king  rules. 
What  king,  law,  subjects,  and  realm  does  Christ 
refer  to?  Where  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven?  It 
cannot  be  far  away,  because  eighteen  centiu^ies 
ago  Christ  declared  that  it  was  '*at  hand."  It 
cannot  be  unknown,  because  Christ  referred  to  it 
in  His  first  utterances  as  something  that  His 
hearers  perfectly  well  understood.  It  must  by 
them  have  been  understood  of  that  kingdom  of 
God  which  Moses  tried  to  establish;  of  which 
David  and  the  kings  were  faulty  symbols;  for 
which  the  prophets  prayed  and  the  poets  sang; 
to  which  every  Jew  looked  forward  with  a  longing 
the  more  passionate  the  more  it  seemed  deferred. 
Undoubtedly  this  was  what  the  Jew  understood 
by  Christ's  teaching.  Yet  it  was  not  to  be  as 
they  thought.  It  was  to  be  spiritual,  and  for  all 
nations.  It  was  not  to  come  by  earthly  might 
or  by  any  law.  It  was  to  be  cliosen  of  men  in 
freedom,  not  forced  upon  them;  it  was  to  come 
*' without  observation/'  and  by  the  power  of  the 
Spirit.  Such,  in  brief,  is  the  social  teaching  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  (See  articles 
Christianitv;  Christian  Socialism;  Judaism.) 

BIELIFELD,    See  Bethel. 

BMETALISM;  Term  designating  the  use  of 
gold  and  silver  as  money  at  relative  values  set  by 
fegislative  enactment,  or  the  union  of  these  two 
metals  in  circulation  as  full  money,  at  a  fixt  rate; 
specifically  that  system  of  coinage  which  recog- 
nizes both  coins  of  silver  and  coins  of  gold  as 
legal  tender  to  any  amount,  or  the  free  coinage 
and  conciurrent  use  of  the  two  metals  as  a  cir- 
culating medium  at  a  fixt  relative  value. 

The  hnal  report  of  the  (English)  Royal  Com- 
mission on  Gold  and  Silver,  reporting' in  1888, 
describes  bime tali sm  as  follows:  *'A  bimetallic 
system  of  currency  to  be  completely  effective 
must,  in  the  view  of  those  who  advocate  it.  in- 
clude two  essential  features:  (a)  An  open  mint 
ready  to  coin  any  quantity  of  either  jgola  or  silver 
which  may  be  brought  to  it.  (&)  The  right  on 
the  part  of  a  debtor  to  discharge  his  h abilities,  at 
his  option,  in  cither  of  the  two  metals,  at  a  ratio 
fixt  by  law/'  It  is  usually  understood  to  mean 
that  the  two  metals  are  used  thus  at  a  fixt  pro* 
portion  to  each  other,  as  in  the  countries  of  the 
Latin  Union,  in  which  the  ratio  of  i  gold  to  15I 
silver  by  weight  formed  the  legal  basis,  or  as  in  the 
United  States,  in  which  the  ratio  is  1  to  16. 

Bimetalism  as  an  economic  question  is  of  re- 
cent date,  the  word  ha%^tng  been  first  used  by  M. 
Ccrnuschi  in  i86q,  altho  the  concurrent  use  of 
gold  and  silver  as  money  is  as  old  as  civilization. 
(^See   Money.)     The    niodeni   discussion   of   it, 
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however,  arose  only  shortly  before  the  fall  in.  tl 
gold  valtie  of  silver,  which  began  about  1873 


Up  to  the  year  iSio  almost  all  nations  issued  coins  of  both 
gold  and  silver,  as  well  as  of  other  metals,  and  tried  to  regulate 
their  relative  values  by  royal  or  governmental  proclainations. 
Altbo  iupply  and  demand  continually  tended  to  change  the 
relative  value  of  the  two  metals^  and  altho 
from  about  1760-1810  enormous  quantities  of 
Hiftor7  «lver  poured  into  the  world  from  mines  in 
Mexico  and  elsewhere  (so  that  in  (800  the 
world's  annual  silver  product  was  nearly  three 
times  its  product  in  1700),  the  actual  alteration  in  the  relative 
values  aforesaid  was  but  slight.  In  1803^  therefore,  France 
adopted  her  famous  law.  making  fifteen  and  a  half  parts  of 
silver  equal  to  one  part  of  gold  in  all  transactions,  which  had 
the  effect,  despite  still  greater  changes  in  relative  production, 
of  maintaining  the  relative  values  of  the  metals  almost 
exactly  steady  at  the  figures  namcul  until  the  demonetization 
of  silver  by  tremmny  in  1873.  England,  however,  in  1816, 
under  the  second  Lord  Liverpool,  took  an  opposite  course,  and 
demonctiicd  silver  as  a  standard,  and  ever  since  has  used  it 
only  as  a  metal  for  subsidiary  coinage.  But  now  began  a 
contraction  of  the  currency  of  the  world.  The  silver  product 
of  Mexico,  owing  mainly  to  revolutions  in  that  countr>',  fell 
off  one  half;  the  total  gold  product  of  the  world  for  X'arious 
reasons  declined;  paper  currencies  in  France  and  England 
were  retired;  the  United  States  (sccCltirbncy)  went  through 
marked  depressions,  with  all  forms  of  wild  state  banking.  At 
the  same  time  increasing  discoveries  and  inventions  cheapenei 
production. 

By  1849  prices  had  fallen  some  65  per  cent,  and  money 
England,  gold)  had  become  by  so  much  the  more  valuabl 
Contracting  currency  (see  Con tk action)  increased  the  value 
of  loans.  But  suddenly  (1849)  came  the  ^old  discoveries  of 
California  and  Australia.  In  185Q  thirty  times  as  much  golr" 
wa*  produced  in  the  world  as  in  1810.  Money  becanne  cheaj 
Pric«  roAe.  Cold  threatened  to  be  so  plenty  thot  moai 
metaltsts  began  to  talk  about  demonetizing  it.  From  i&6c 
1865,  moreover,  the  United  States  issued  paper  money  (green- 
backs,,  etc.)  and  liberated  S6oo.ooo,ooo  of  gold,  which  went  to 
Europe,  and  mainly  to  England.  If  the  gold-holders  and 
gold'ienders  were  to  retain  any  advantage  from  their  gold,  it 
was  necessary  to  take  some  steps.  Conscc^uently  they  sought 
{the  extreme  believers  in  silver  say  conspired)  to  get  posses- 
sion of  as  much  gold  as  possible,  and  then  to  induce  the 
various  nations  01  the  world  to  demonetise  silver,  to  make 
gold  the  only  leRal  tender.  Soon  the  promise  of  unlimiled 
outflow  of  gold  from  the  mines  began  to  fail,  and  thus  to  vastly 
increase  the  value  of  their  gold. 

Gradually  the  arguments  of  English  economists  in  favor 
of  the  single  gold  standard  began  to  make  imprv^on.  and 
this  was  deepened  by  indications  that  an  excessive  supply  of 
silver  from  the  Bonanza  mines  of  Nevada  might  be  expect 
In   1867,  in  connection   with   the    Paris   Exhibition   of  tl 
year,  an  international  monetary  conference  was  held  at  Berli 
and  since  even  delegates  from  the  United  States,  among  other*] 
supported  resolutions  advocrating  the  demonetization  of  ^' 
ver,  the  idea  of  gold  monometalism  spread. 

The  war  of  1870-71.  by  securing  to  Gcrrniafiy  a  lar^e  sum 
of  gold  and  merchantable  paper  equivalent  to  gold,  in  pay- 
ment of  the  indemnity  of  St. 000,000, 000  exacted  from  France, 
put  Germany  into  a  position  to  establish  the  single  gold 
standard  for  herself.  The  law  of  Dec.  ^,  1871.  completed 
July  V.  1873,  superseding  the  local  coinage  by  an  imperial 
coinage,  demonetized  silver  by  restricting  its  coinage  to  the 
amount  regarded  as  necessary  for  change.  The  influence  of 
Germany's  action  was  felt  in  other  quarters  than  the  silver 
market,  and  its  results  everywhere  had  the  effect  of  increasing 
the  depression  of  silver.  In  1873  Denmark.  Sweden,  and 
Norway  folia  wed  her  in  adopting  the  single  gold  standard. 
Holland  followed  in  1875. 

In  the  United  States,  the  influence  of  the  bank- 
ers and  capitalists  had  already  caused  the  with- 
drawal of  the  greenbacks,  the  isstae  of  interest- 
bearing  bonds,  the  vote  to  pay  both  capital  and 
interest  in  gold  (altho  in  some  cases  it  had  not 
been  promised  to  be  paid  in  gold),  and,  besides 
all  this,  the  gradual  contraction  of  the  currency; 
and  thus,  of  cotirse,  the  enhancement  of  the  value 
of  gold,  (For  the  details,  see  Currency,)  Hith- 
erto silver,  since  the  bcginninj?  of  the  war  at  least, 
had  played  a  small  part  in  United  States  mone 
tary  affairs.     During  the  war.   and 

SllTdT        ^^"^  about  1876,  it  was  mainlv  a  qui 

Beoumetited.  ^^^P  *^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^'     ^^'^^  ^^^     , 
.    ■tej#ii^V«i<n»on:seen   consequences.      Silver—^ 

hitherto  technically,  altho  not  practi- 
cally, a  legal   tender  and  standard 
of  value — waerwv  1873,  technically  demonetized. 
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(See  Currency.)  A  bill  was  introduced  into  Con- 
gress and  passed  Feb.  12, 1873, nominally  to  regu- 
late details  of  coinage  at  the  mint,  but  which,  with- 
out mentioning  the  demonetization  of  silver,  did 
practically  accomplish  this  by  not  mentioning 
silver  coins  except  for  small  change,  and  saying 
that  no  coins  either  of  gold  or  silver  should  be 
coined  except  those  therein  set  forth.  It  eHcited 
at  the  time  small  attention.  Few  knew  that  it 
demonetized  silver,  and  the  most  stalwart  friends 
of  silver  voted  for  it.  Silver  was  scarcely  an 
issue. 

But  gradually,  as  the  country  saw  the  circula- 
tion contracting,  and  the  opponents  of  contrac- 
tion fotmd  that  they  could  not  obtain  a  paper 
currency,  they  turned  to  silver,  and  then  dis- 
covered that  it  had  been  demonetized.  The 
excitement  was  intense.  Mr.  Sherman  and  the 
few  who  knew  what  had  been  done  were  branded 
as  traitors  by  the  growing  friends  of  silver.  It 
was  charged  that  demonetization  had  been  carried 
by  a  conspiracy  of  a  few  Congressmen  with  the 
"gold  kings*'  of  Wall  Street,  to  carry  out  "a 
world  conspiracy"  to  demonetize  silver  and  make 
gold  the  niler  of  the  world. 

A  monetary  commission  was  appointed  by  Congress  in 
1876.  which  reported  strongly  in  favor  of  silver,  and  led  to 
the  call  of  an  international  monetary  conference  at  Paris  in 
1878.  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  the  European  powers  in 
remonetizing  silver.  Meanwhile,  the  development  of  gold 
monometalism  had  gone  on. 

The  Paris  conference  took  no  positive  action  toward  silver 
remonetization.  In  the  United  States,  however,  the  Bland 
Bill  of  1878  did  to  an  extent  remonetize  silver.  It  did  not 
wholly,  for  altho,  as  originally  reported  by  Mr.  Bland  from 
the  House  Committee  on  Coinage,  it  did  propose  the  full  re- 
monetization of  silver  by  authorizing  its  unlimited  coinage 
at  the  ratio  of  x  to  x  6  on  private  account,  the  bill,  as  finally 
passed,  restricted  coinage  to  $a. 000.000  a  month  on  govern- 
ment account.  And  the  secretaries  of  our  treasury,  like  the 
Bank  of  Prance,  have  been  agreed  in  regarding  their  stock 
of  gold  alone  as  the  reserve  for  the  sectuity  of  the  notes  they 
are  obligated  to  redeem  on  presentation. 

This  was  at  length  replaced  in  1890,  after  almost  annual 
attempts  at  a  full  free-coinage  act.  by  a  compromise  measure, 
commonly  known  as  the  Sherman  Act.  This  directed  the 
treasurer  to  purchase  silver  bullion  aggregating  4^00.000 
ounces  a  month,  or  so  much  thereof  as  might  be  onered  at 
market  price,  and  to  issue  in  payment  for  such  purchases 
silver  bullion  treasury  notes. 

Meanwhile,  on  the  Continent  the  gold  monometalists  had 
succeeded  in  permanently  demonetizing  silver.  By  an  inter- 
national agreement  of  the  Latin  Union  in  18741  the  coinage 
of  silver  had  been  limited;  by  an  agreement  of  1877  it  ceased. 
The  Paris  conference  of  X878  had  been  decided  for  gold. 

We  now  come  to  the  money  crisis  of  the  sum- 
mer of  1893.     The  United  States  was  left  alone, 
of  the  great  powers  of  the  world,  to  deal  with 
silver.     Various  events  conspired  to  bring  on  this 
crisis.     Losses  on  loans  in  the  Argentine  Republic 
compelled  England  to  draw  in  her  gold.     Then 
came  the  failiu-e  of  the  Australian  banks,  de- 
manding more  gold  from  England. 
QgtgU  of     Austria-Hungary  and  Rumania  de- 
lS9a        cided  to  chans^e  to  a  gold  standard. 
On  the  top  of  all  this,  the  English 
Indian    Government    was    induced 
(Time  26,  1803)  to  stop  the  free  coinage  of  silver. 
The  crisis  in  America  almost  immediately  followed. 
Silver  dropt  to  the  lowest  point  ever  recorded. 
The  day  after  the  news  from  India,  silver  mines 
began  to  close  in  Colorado,  and  distress  became 
intense.     Meanwhile,   some   of   the   banks,    not 
knowing  what  was  coming,  had  begun  a  policy  for 
which  many  of  them  dearly  paid.     It  is  claimed 
by  silver  extremists  that  the  banks,  or  at  least 
some  bankers,  planned,  by  reducing  their ^rcula- 
tion  and  by  refusing  credit,  to  create  a  sHght 
pinch,  to  lay  this  to  lack  of  confidence  in  the 
Sherman  Act,  and  so  compel  Congress  to  repeal 


the  Sherman  Act  and  thus  put  the  whole  world  in 
the  hands  of  the  tritunphant  gold  metalists,  as  all 
the  great  powers,  except  the  United  States,  were 
already.  However,  the  banks  did  not  know  what 
elements  were  imiting  to  cause,  not  a  slight  pinch, 
but  the  worst  monetary  crisis  the  cotmtry  had 
known  for  at  least  twenty  years.  President 
Cleveland  was  induced  to  siunmon  an  extra  ses- 
sion of  Congress  to  meet  the  emergency.  It  be- 
came impossible  even  for  perfectly  solvent  manu- 
facturing concerns  to  get  enough  money  to  pay 
their  wages.  Every  device  was  used  for  money. 
Clearing-house  notes  were  issued  in  large  quan- 
tities. Banks  in  unprecedented  mmibers  failed, 
altho  with  abtmdant  assets,  because  they  could 
not  get  cmrency  to  meet  the  demand.  The  call- 
ing of  Congress  (Aug.  7th)  strengthened  con- 
fidence temporarily.  Large  amounts  of  gold  were 
obtained  from  England,  and  a  little  easement 
made.  On  Aug.  nth  Mr.  Wilson,  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, introduced  a  bill  in  the  House,  repealing 
the  silver-purchasing  clause  of  the  Sherman  Act, 
but  renewing  the  pledge  to  maintain  the  parity 
of  gold  and  silver.  This  passed  the  House  by  a 
vote  of  240  to  no.  Then  came  a  long  contest  in 
the  Senate.  After  much  discussion  in  committee 
and  caucus.  Senator  Vorhees  introduced  a  bill, 
repealing  the  purchasing  clatise,  but  more  strong- 
ly pledging  the  maintenance  of  bimetalism. 
Finally,  however,  after  months  of  talk,  it  passed 
the  Senate,  was  accepted  by  the  House,  and 
approved  by  the  president  Nov.  ist.  Such  is  a 
brief  outline  of  the  monetary  history  from  which 
the  bimetalist  controversy  cannot  be  separated, 
and  without  a  knowledge  of  which  it  cannot  be 
understood. 

Since  Nov.,  1893,  the  bimetalist  controversy 
has  turned  more  upon  fact  than  upon  theory. 

In  this  country,  however,  the  bimetalists  must 

not  be  confoimded  with  those  friends  of  silver 

who  have  fought  for  bimetalism,  not  from  any 

theory  or  belief  in  bimetalism  itself, 

iMnia»Aii«tM  ^^^  simply  from  a  desire  to  expand 

and  Free-    ^^  *^  least  to  prevent  the  contraction 

gH^^  H^j^   of  the  currency,   and  believing  the 


not  the  Same 


use  of  silver  to  be  the  most  available 


means  to  this  end.  By  no  means 
have  all  the  supporters  of  silver  in  the 
Congressional  battle  been  bimetalists.  On  the 
other  hand,  by  no  means  have  all  the  opponents 
of  silver  been  monometalists-  On  the  contrary, 
many  of  them  believe  in  bimetalism,  but  have 
argued  that  the  United  States  cannot  afford  to 
use  depreciated  silver  when  all  the  rest  of  the 
world  IS  using  gold.  They  have  held  that  we 
must  adopt  the  gold  standard,  and  then  work  for 
an  international  agreement  to  use  silver.  It  will 
be  thus  seen  how  complicated  has  been  the  con- 
dition of  the  bimetalic  controversy  in  the  United 
States.  And  this  is  but  a  brief  statement  of  the 
subject.  The  intensity  of  feeling  on  the  matter 
can  only  be  realized  when  one  reads  the  violent 
language  of  the  friends  of  silver,  classing  the  gold 
men  with  the  most  heinous  traitors  to  the  coun- 
try, and  threatening  violence  and  war  if  silver 
be  demonetized.  This  feeling  can  be  understood 
only  when  one  realizes  what  a  contracting  cur- 
rency means,  and  how  these  men  believe  that  the 
demonetization  of  silver  is  a  deliberate  plot  to 
contract  the  ctirrency.     Says  one  writer: 

All  business  and  productive  enterprises  are  a  speculation. 
The  fanner  borrows  money  expecting  to  sell  wheat  at  a  cer- 
tain  price  and  pay  his  debt  in  money.  Meanwhile  the  price 
of  wneat  falls  50  per  cent.    Where  one  bushel  would  nave 
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paid  his  debt  when  contracted,  it  now  requires  two  bushels, 
and  the  burden  of  the  debt  has  grown  loo  per  cent.  During 
the  past  twenty  years  this  is  exactly  what  has  occurred-  Oiw 
universal,  all  important  standard  of  measure  has  doubled. 
Every  debtor  and  producing  nation  except  the  United  States 
is  a  bankrupt  nation.  They  borrowed  money  for  private  and 
public  enterprises  when  prices  were  high,  and  must  pay 
interest  and  principal  when  prices  arc  low.  Australia*  with  its 
bountiful  resources  and  immunity  from  war;  Egvpt,  Italv, 
Portugal,  and  the  Argentine  Republic  are  acJcnowledged  bank- 
rupts. France^  Spain,  and  other  nations  escape  the  acknowl- 
edgment only  bv  falsely  doctoring  their  books.  The  reason 
is,  the  bui*den  of  their  debts  has  nearly  doubled.  The  people 
of  the  United  States  have  paid  two  thirds  of  their  war  debt 
since  1865;  yet,  measured  in  wheat,  cotton,  com,  and  many 
manufactured  articles,  it  will  require  to-day  niore  of  the 
products  of  their  muscle  and  brain  to  pay  the  remaining  one 
third  than  it  required  in  1865  to  pav  the  entire  debt.  Only  a 
land  of  fabulous  resources  can  endure  this  fruitless  slavery. 
When  we  consider  that  the  private  debts  of  the  country  are  one 
half  the  value  of  the  country,  it  is  no  wonder  that  panic, 
depression,  idleness,  and  despair  are  upon  us. 

In  following  the  monetary  history  of  the  bi- 
metallic controversy  we  have  already  seen  many 
of  the  arguments  pro  and  con:  but  as  that  history 
is  confused  with  other  questions,  we  tabulate 
here  the  main  arg^uments  for  bimetal  ism. 

1,  That  there  is  not  enough  gold  produced  in 

the  world  to  do  the  business  of  the 

k  tm  ^'*^^^^'    ^^^    that,    therefore,    unless 

for*™      silver  or  some  other  metal  be  used, 

Blmflt4liim  ^^f -  sufferings  must  be  experienced 

which     all    economists    are    agreed 

w^ould  result  from  a  contracting  or 

insufficient  currency. 

2,  BLmetalists  argue  that  even  if  this  be  not 
the  case,  on  general  principles  two  metals  are  not 
so  apt  to  fluctuate  as  one,  and  that  if  one  metal 
be  driven  out  of  circulation  temporarily,  the  other 
metal  will  remain,  flucttiating  perhaps,  but  still 
fluctuating  less  than  the  vanished  metal.  Jevons 
has  illustrated  this  as  follows : 

At  any  moment  the  standard  of  value  is  doubtless  one  metal 
or  the  other,  and  not  both;  yet  the  fact  that  there  is  an  alterna- 
tion tends  to  make  each  vary  much  less  than  it  would  other- 
wise do.  It  cannot  prevent  both  metals  from  falhng  or  rising 
in  value  compared  with  other  commodities,  but  it  can  throw 
variations  of  supply  and  demand  over  a  larger  area,  instead  of 
leaving  each  metal  to  be  affected  merely  by  its  own  accidents. 
Imagine  two  reservoirs  of  water,  each  subject  to  independent 
variations  of  supply  and  demand.  In  the  absence  of  any 
connecting  pipe,  the  level  of  the  wat^r  in  each  reservoir  will 
be  subject  to  its  own  fluctuations  only.  But  if  wc  open  a 
connection,  the  water  in  both  wilil  assume  a  certain  level,  and 
the  effects  of  any  excessive  supply  or  demand  will  bo  dis^ 
tributcd  over  the  whole  area  of  both  reservoirs.  The  mass  of 
the  metaJs  gold  and  silver,  circulating  in  western  Eurof*e  in 
late  years,  is  exactly  represented  by  the  water  in  these 
reservoirs,  and  the  conneclins  pir*e  is  the  law  of  the  seventh 
Germinal,  An.  %u  (1S03),  which  enable-s  one  metal  to  take  the 
place  of  the  other  as  an  unlimited  legal  tender* 

3,  Bimetalists  claim  that  the  depreciation  of 
silver  w^hich  has  taken  place  has  been  due  to  un- 
favorable le^slation,  and  that  all  the  financial 
suffering  which  it  has  catised  proves  what  need 
the  world  has  of  silver.  If  tnts  goes  on,  they 
argue,  nothing  less  than  a  most  disastrous  shock 
to  the  expansion  of  the  world's  commerce  can  be 
expected.  And  no  remedy  except  the  remonctiza- 
tion  of  silver  has  been  suggestea. 

Contrary  arguments  come  from  two  maiti , 
sources:  (i)  From  those  who  believe  in  a  gold 
monometalism.  and  {2)  from  those  who  consider 
both  monometalism  and  bimetalism  to  be  faulty, 
and  w^ould  meet  the  monetary  need  in 
other  ways.  The  arguments  brought 
by  monometalists  against  bimetalism 
are  ver>^  numerous  and  sometimes 
from  such  different  standpoints  that 
they  seem  contradictory,  but  may  be 
summarized  here.  It  is  urged  that,  however  we 
legislate,  two  metals  cannot  be  a  standard  at  the 
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same  time,  because  at  any  given  time,  according  1 
Gresham's  law  (see  Money),  the  poorer  metal  will 
drive  the  better  metal  ottt.     If  tnen,  it  is  said,  we^ 
attempt  to  have  a  double  standard,  it  really  mean 
to  choose  the  poorer  standard  of  the  two,  and  thu 
to  have  all  the  evils  of  a  depreciated  and  deprec' 
ating  currency.^    It  is  urged  that  the  fall  of  price 
has  not  been  due  to  the  appreciation  of  gold,  as ' 
bimetalists  assert,  but  to  the  cheapening  cost  of 
production,     Monometalists  point  to  the  dangcrj 
of  there  being  such  an  increased  production 
silver  as  to  threaten   great   depreciation  of 
value;  and  therefore,  it  accepted  as  a  standard 
the  great  lessening  of  money  values,  involviii_ 
general  financial  ruin.     The  only  way  to  prevent' 
this,  they  urge,  is  to  maintain  gold  as  the  most  fixt 
and  universally  accepted  measure  of  value,  and 
then  to  use  various  forms  of  credit  to  do  the  ex- 
change of  the  w^orld  where  gold  is  not  sufficient, 
using  silver,  copper,  etc.,  only  for  subsidiary  coin. 
Already,  they  assert,  credit  performs  93  per  cen^^ 
of   the   exchanges   of   the   world.      (Bimetalist^^B 
deny  this,  and  say  that  monometalists  considel^H 
too  much  the  methods  of  the  linanciering  class. 
They  say  that  the  vast  millions  of  the  earth's 
population  do  not  use  forms  of  credit;  that  reta*'" 
stores  use  it  little,  farmers  still  less,  and  artizan 
and  day  laborers  scarcely  at  all.     For  these  credilJ 
is  no  relief,  since  they  have  no  credit.     Credit* 
moreover,  gives  out  when  it  is  most  needed,  and 
throws  the  world  back  on  an  insufficient  amount 
of  gold  just  when  gold  is  most  in  demand.) 

The  argument  against  bimetalism  by  those 
who  would  have  neither  bimetalism  nor  mono- 
metalism is  (r)  that  bimetalism  has  not  worked 
and  cannot  work  without  international  agree- 
ment, and  that  this  is  well-nigh  impossible  to  get, 
it  always  being  the  interest  of  the  capitalists  of 
one  nation  to  adopt  a  gold  standard  if  they  can 
only  induce  some  other  nation  to  adopt  a  silver 
standard;  (2)  that  the  great  need  in  currency  is 
of  a  fixt  standard,  which,  to  remain  fixt  in  pro- 
portion to  prices,  must  be  elastic  in  volume,  which 
IS  possible  neither  wnth  gold  nor  silver;  so  that  we 
require  some  better  system  than  either  mono- 
metalism or  bimetalism,     (See  Money.) 

On  Continental  Europe,  the  most  distinguished 
bimetalists  have  been:  Henri  Cemuschi,  Prof. 
A.  Wagner,  A,  Schaeffle,  E.  de  Laveleye,  and 
Baron  von  KardofT;  in  England:  Profs.  Marshall, 
Sidgwick,  Nicholson,  Foxw^ell,  and  Symes,  and 
the  Hon.  G.  J.  Goschen;  in  the  United  States: 
Henry  C.  Carey,  President  F.  A.  Walker,  Hon. 
William  D.  Kelley,  Hon. John  P.  Jones,  John  B. 
Howe,  W.  F,  Balch,  and  Elisha  B.  Andrews. 

Of  the  present,  the  situation  is  so  involved  that 
it  is  hara  to  speak.  The  large  majority  of  pro* 
fessorial  economists  in  this  country  arc  bimetalists 
in  theory,  but  believe  that  to  be  successful  in- 
ternational agreement  is  necessary;  and  they  feel 
that  this  is  at  present  impossible  of  attainment. 
In  May,  1895,  a  significant  bimetalic  conference 
was  held  in  London,  but  for  all  this  recent  history, 
see  CuRRENcv.  See  also  Contraction  and  Ex- 
pansion OF  Currency. 

Rbfbrsncils:  The  litcmtur*  on  the  subject  is  very  extensive, 
to  A  great  extent  in  articles  and  letters  in  periodicftla.  The 
arRumentJS  on  the  subject  will  be  found  stated  in  Jevons* 
ImvstigaiioHs  in  Currency  and  Finance,  London,  j584i 
Mt^»fy  and  tkr  Mechanism  erf  Ex^hangt,  1875;  Rtporis  of 
Ctrnimittee  of  Houst  of  Commons  on  Drprrciatwn  of  SUvtr^ 
1878;  Rtpoti  of  Commission  on  Trade  and  Industry^  18B6; 
and  Appendix  B  to  third  Report,  by  R.  H.  InRli*  Paisrave; 
Rtport  of  Commission  on  Gold  and  Silver.  1887;  S,  Dana 
Horton.  Silivr  as  an  Int^nalional  Question  (an  address  to 
Congress);  American  Reports  from  ConstUs  of  the  Untied 
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s.  No.  87.  Dec.,  1887;  Ernest  Seyd,  BimttaUism 
886.  London,  1886;  K.  Giffen.  Essays  in  Finance. 
,  and  other  dates;  Some  BimetaUic^Fauacies,  in  Journal 
eiiX#ofBaM^^5,  June,  x886;  Prof.  Emile  de  Laveleye, 
Economic  Crisis  and  Its  Causes,  in  Contemporary  Ke- 
BCay,  1886;  Samuel  Smith,  The  Bimetallic  Question, 
km.  1887:  Rt.  Hon.  G.  J.  Goschen.  On  the  Profitable 
Us  of  an  Increase  in  the  Purchasing,  Power  of  Gold; 
'«nce  J.  Laughlin.  History  of  Bimetallism  in  the  United 
s,  i88{;  P.  A.  Walker,  International  Bimetallism,  1896; 
.  Wildman,  Money  Inflation  in  the  United  States,  in 
nal  of  Political  Economy,  March,  1906;  A.  P.  Andrew, 
Bimrtallic  System  of  Currency,  in  Political  Science 
terly,  Sept..  1900. 

ILOGY  AND  SOCIAL  REFORM:  The  con- 
►n  between  biology  and  social  reform  is  one 

tends  to  be  brought  into  greater  prom- 
5  with  the  advance  of  knowledge.  It  is  not 
ago  since  the  whole  class  of  phenomena 

htmian  society  presents  was  regarded  apart 
elf  and  as  havmg  little  or  no  connection 
hose  to  be  observed  elsewhere  in  the  history 
t.  The  first  consistent  attempt  on  an  ex- 
1  scale  to  connect  together  through  the 
pie  of  development  and  continuity  both 
s  of  phenomena  was  made  by  Mr.  Herbert 
er.  "Social  Statics,"  which  in  many  re- 
{  may  be  regarded  as  the  starting-point  of 
ynthetic  philosophy,  dates  back  to  i8jo. 
)f  the  leading  ideas  in  this  system  of  phi- 
IV — in  which  First  Principles,  Principles 
>togy,  Principles  of  Psychology,  Principles  of 
ogy,  and  Principles  of  Ewics  have  been 
in  an  ascending  series — has  been  to  trace 
principle  of  development  up  to  and  into 
n  society.  Toward  the  elucidation  of  the 
at  work  in  this  society,  all  the  work  of  sci- 
n  lower  fields  has  been  regarded  as  prelim- 
It  was,  however,  with  the  publication  of 
in*s  "Origin  of  Species"  in  November, 
that  the  grieatest  impetus  was  given  to  the 

of  human  society  from  the  biological  stand- 
The  full  effect  of  this  impetus  is  not  yet 
a  many  departments  of  knowledge  which 
Imost  certainly  destined  to  be  eventually 
imdly  altered  by  it.  For  many  years  after 
ublication  of  this  epoch-marking  book  the 

of  the  fructifying  ideas  which  it  contained 
lecessarily  limited  to  a  few  departments  of 
ledge.  Gradually,  however,  the  circle  of 
influence  has  extended,  until  one  after  an- 

of  lower  sciences,  and  particularly  those 
cted  with  life,  have  been  reconstructed  and 
Formed.  The  principle  of  the  continuity 
jvelopment,  structural  and  functional,  is 
jrell  established ;  but  in  the  long  uphill  battle 
I  has  had  to  be  fought  before  the  ideas  con- 
nected with  it  obtained  general  ac- 
^H^  ceptance,  it  has  necessarily  happened 
^t^  that  the  sciences  connected  with 
hieet  "^^"  ^^  society  have  been  the  last 
^  to  be  influenced.     But  that  they  are 

now  beginning  to  feel  the  effect  of 
jvolution  is  evident.  What  we  are  coming 
!  is  that  in  human  society  we  have  only  the 
nd  most  complex  chapter  in  the  history  of 
The  historian,  the  political  philosopher, 
conomist,  and  the  student  of  ethical  phe- 
na  are  all  dealing  with  just  the  same  prob- 

altho  in  different  form,  that  science  has 
concerned  with  at  earlier  stages,  and  even 
arge  extent  throughout  the  history  of  life, 
in  the  proposed  solutions  to  problems  con- 
i  with  the  distribution  of  wealth  that  we 
at  the  present  day  the  dividing  lines  which 
ftte  most  of  the  various  political  parties  into 


which  our  modem  society  is  split  up.  It  is  with 
these  problems,  too,  that  the  economist  is  largely 
concerned.  Yet  such  problems  in  themselves 
constitute  only  an  aspect  of  the  highest  and  most 
complex  phase  of  that  struggle  and  rivalry  of 
existence  with  which  the  biologist  has  already 
dealt  on  a  lower  plane.  Some  of  the  older  econ- 
omists, indeed,  at  times  saw  this  more  or  less 
clearly.  "Only  through  the  principle  of  com- 
petition has  political  economy  any  pretension  to 
the  character  of  a  science"  was  a  dictum  of  John 
Stuart  Mill.  The  point  at  which  the  social  sci- 
ences tend  to  be  most  significantly  influenced 
by  biology  may  be  indicated.  What  is  becom- 
ing more  clearly  recognized  is  that,  as  biology 
would  lead  us  to  expect,  the  conditions  affecting 
the  distribution  of  wealth,  which  the  evolution- 
ary forces  at  work  in  human  society  are  ever 
tending  to  develop,  are  not  necessarily  those  that 
parties  or  classes  desire  for  themselves,  but  rather 
those  which  are  continually  tending  to  produce 
the  highest  efficiency  of  the  whole  social  organi- 
zation. The  old  utilitarian  ideal  of  the  greatest 
happiness  of  the  greatest  number  is  not,  there- 
fore, always,  or  even  often,  the  same  as  the 
ideal  of  the  greatest  utility.  Thus  in  a  sense 
the  whole  of  the  problem  before  modem  social- 
ism can  be  stated  in  biological  terms:  Is  it  a 
movement  which  is  tending  to  produce  the  high- 
est standard  of  social  efficiency,  or  is  it  one  the 
effect  of  which  will  be  to  produce  the  maximum 
of  ease  and  comfort  to  the  largest  number  of  in- 
dividuals? The  lesson  of  biological  science  for 
society  would  appear  to  be  that,  so  far  as  it 
produces  the  latter  to  the  exclusion  of  the  former, 
to  that  extent  it  must  fail  of  ultimate  success 
(but  see  Evolution).  Benjamin  Kidd. 

BIRMINGHAM:  Citv  of  Warwickshire,  Eng- 
land ;  one  of  the  chief  industrial  centers  of  England, 
and  the  leading  hardware  city  of  the  world ;  popu- 
lation (1905)  542,959.  It  was  an  Anglo-daxon 
town,  and  became  an  important  industrial  city 
even  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Its  great  importance, 
however,  dates  from  the  seventeenth  century,  in 
the  manufacture  of  swords  and  gims.  As  early  as 
1727  its  hardware  manufacturers  are  said  to  have 
employed  50,000  persons.  By  the  end  of  the  cen- 
tury it  was  known  throughout  the  world.  In  the 
industrial  revolution  of  the  era  of  the  eighteenth 
century  it  became  a  Liberal  center,  and  in  the 
nineteenth  century  a  leader  in-  reform  and  chart- 
ism. Evils,  however,  developed,  and  by  1873 
Birmingham's  mtmicipal  government  was  consid- 
ered one  of  the  worst  in  England. 

In  1873  came  a  change.  Mr.  Joseph  Cham- 
berlain was  elected  mayor,  and  commenced  an 
era  of  municipal  activity.  The  sum  of  £2,000,- 
000  was  paid  for  the  plant  of  two  gas  companies, 
a  large  price;  yet  the  profits  the  nrst  year  were 
;£34,ooo,  and  they  have  since  doubled.  The  price, 
too,  since  1875  has  been  reduced  from  3s.  to  about 
2S.  per  1 ,000  feet.  Since  1889  the  employees  have 
had  the  eight-hour  day.  In  1874  tne  city  paid 
£1.350.000  for  the  existing  water-works  of  a  pri- 
vate company,  and  since  then  the  works  have  been 
extended,  the  daily  supply  doubled,  and  the  cost 
to  consumers  much  reduced.  In  1875  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain laid  before  the  cotmcil  an  Improvement 
Scheme,  which  has  since  been  adopted,  and  where- 
by the  city  took  forty-five  acres  of  the  most 
crowded  and  most  omwholesome  portions  of  the 
city,  covered  by  1,^68  houses,  condemned  the 
whole  district,  and  has  opened  in  its  place  the 
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finest  public  thorotighfare  of  the  city,  "Corpora- 
tion Street,"  lined  by  fine  business  blocks.     These 
buildings   have  not  been   sold,  but 
-^^^^^^^ leased  for  seventy-five  years.     The 
gr™r°  gross  outlay  April,  1904,  was  £1,730,- 
^^  303,  but  the  yearly  cost  is  lessening 

and  the  rentals  are  growing.  In  fifty 
-  years  from  the  time  of  the  investment  the  debt 
will  all  have  been  paid,  and  the  city  will  own  these 
structures  in  clear  title.  Mr.  Chamberlain  believes 
that  Birming[ham  will  be  the  richest  mtmicipal 
corporation  in  the  kingdom.  The  investment 
already  pays,  since  the  death-rate  of  this  district 
has  been  lowered,  from  60  to  20  or  25  per  1,000. 
The  city  has  developed  a  fine  sewerage  system  and 
a  large  sewage  farm,  a  wholesome  and  agreeable 
tract  of  land  tmder  high  cultivation  and  with  rich 
crops.  Birmingham  was  the  first  city  in  England 
to  establish  mtmicipal  baths.  The  first  was  opened 
in  185 1,  at  a  cost  of  £24,000,  and  there  are  now 
foiu",  besides  swimming-baths,  Turkish  baths, 
etc.  The  city  has  laid  and  owns  several  lines  of 
tramway,  within  the  city  limits,  but  leases  them 
to  private  companies  on  favorable  terms.  It  is 
calculated  that  in  twenty-one  years  this  will  pay 
for  the  whole  investment.  As  the  city  can  borrow 
at  3  per  cent,  it  is  a  profitable  investment.  The 
companies  have  to  pay  all  bills  for  maintenance 
and  repairs,  and  are  minutely  supervised  as  to 
the  furnishing  and  lighting  of  the  cars.  The 
city  owns  her  own  markets,  having  bought  them 
of  the  manorial  lord  in  1824,  and  they  now  yield 
some  £10,000  a  year  profits.  The  city  owns 
more  than  ten  parks,  for  its  population  of  500,- 
000.  Its  debt,  which  before  Mr.  Chamberlain 
became  mayor  was  small,  is  now  some  £15,000,- 
000,  but  it  has  assets  of  £16,000,000,  and  the 
rates  are  almost  exactly  what  they  were  in  1873. 


by  the  coimcil  for  six  years.  The  city  has  a  lord 
mayor  who  is  elected  annually  by  uie  council. 
Birmingham  is  now  often  spoken  of  as  "the  best 
governed  city  in  the  world.* 

Rbpbrbncbs:  History  of  iht  Corporation  of  BimUngkam,  by 
Bunce,  1885;  Municipal  Gowrnmtnt  in  Gr§at  Britain,  by 
Albert  Shaw,  1895;  article  in  Harpor's  Monlkly,  Ixxzi,  99. 
by  Julian  Ralph. 

BIRlTEYyTAMESG:  Abolitionist;  Presidential 
candidate  of  the  Liberty  Party  (1840  and  1844); 
bom  in  Danville }  Ky.,  1792.  Originally  a  slave- 
holder, and  at  one  time  agent  for  a  colonization 
society,  in  1834  he  freed  his  slaves  and  established 
an  abolition  newspaper.  Fear  of  violence  com- 
pelled him  to  leave  Danville,  and  subsequently 
Cincinnati  whither  he  had  moved.  He  came  to 
New  York,  where  he  was  Secretary  of  the  Amer- 
ican Anti-Slavery  Society.  In  184a  he  moved  to 
Michigan,  and  a  fall  from  his  horse  disabled  him 
from  further  political  activity.     He  died  in  1857. 

BIRTH-RATES:  In  nearly  every  civilized 
cotmtry,  the  numbers  of  births  and  deaths  are 
matters  of  careful  record.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, this  is  not  true  of  the  United  States  as  a 
whole.  The  U.  S.  census  calls  "registration 
areas"  districts  where  there  are  adequate  official 
returns;  and  the  only  states  whose  records  were 
accepted  as  accurate  by  the  census  of  1900  were 
Massachtisetts,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  and 
New  Hampshire,  in  addition  to  certain  counties 
and  cities  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey.  In 
Europe,  however,  registration  has  lieen  m  the 
main  complete,  beginning  with  England  in  18^8. 
The  following  tables,  except  where  otherwise  m- 
dicated,  arc  taken  from  reports  of  the  Registrar- 
General  of  England: 


Birth-rate  pbr  i.ooo  Inhabitants* 


Country 


Austria 

Belgium 

Denmark 

England  and  Wales 

France 

Germany 

Norway 

Sweden 


1841-50 


37.6 
30.5 
30. s 
32.6 
27 .  a 
36.1 
30.7 
311 


18s 1-60 


1861-70 


36.9 
30.4 
32.8 
34.2 
26.  2 
35. 3 
30.0 
32.8 


38.2 
32.2 
30.7 
35-4 
26 .  I 
37.3 
30.9 
31-4 


1871-80 


39 -o 
32.7 

31. S 

35-5 

25. 4 
39.1 
30.9 

30. 5 


37.9 
30. a 
31.9 
23. S 
33-9 
36.8 
30.8 
29.0 


X89X-X900 

s.j.« 

(1903) 

37.x 

35. 0 

(1903) 

38.9 

a7.S 

(1904) 

3o.a 

ag.a 

30.0 

W 

(i9<m) 

aa.x 

30.9 

(1904) 

36.x 

34.x 

(1904) 

30.4 

a?. 9 

(1903) 

27.x 

«S.7 

1  From  Statistik  des  Deutschen  Reichs.  cl..  1903. 

>  Statistisckes  Jahrbuck  fur  das  Deutsche  Retch,  1906. 


In  1899  the  electric  plant  was  also  municipalized. 

In  1896  a  municipal  technical  school  was  erected 

at  a  cost  of  ;£ioo,ooo;   it  has  some 

OoTemment  3.000  pupils.      The  city  has  other 

schools,  colleges,  art  school,  galleries, 

etc.     Queen's  College   is  connected 

with  the   London    University.       The   municipal 

government  is  conducted  by  fifty-four  coimcilors 

and    eighteen    aldermen.      The    councilors    are 

elected  once  for  three  years,  one  third  going  out 

of  office  each  year.     The  aldermen  are  elected 


This  table  and  the  following  indicate  a  slowly 
but  steadily  decreasing  birth-rate.  The  United 
States  had  a  birth-rate  of  j  1.5  in  the  census  year 
of  1880,  tho  all  census  birth-rates  are  admittedly 
too  low.  For  1890  it  was  26.68.  The  birth-rate 
for  1900  was  27.2.  Few  of  the  states  publ^ 
records  of  births.  The  birth-rate  for  Connecticut 
averaged  23.6  for  1850-60;  22.7,  1861-70;  24.6. 
1871-80;  23.0,  1881-90;  24.1,  i89i-i9oo«  and 
22.4  for  190 1-2.  In  Rhode  Island,  owing  prob- 
ably to  immigration,  the  birth-rate  has  somewhat 
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risen.  In  1870  it  was  24.0;  in  1880,  22.9;  1890, 
24.7;  1900,25.8.  In  Massachusetts  it  has  fallen. 
It  was  28.08  in  1851;  29.28,  in  i860;  26.25,  in 
1870;  24.80,  1880;  25.81,  1890;  26.16,  1900,  and 
24.58,  1902. 

ButTH-RATB    PBR     X.OOO    INHABITANTS 


Country 


Austria 

Belffitim 

Denmark 

England  and  Wales 

Prance 

Germany 

Hungary 

Ireland 

Italy 

Norway 

Prussia 

Scotland 

Spain 1 

Sweden 

United  Kingdom 


1857-99 


38.0 
30.x 
31. 3 
33.3 
23. 7 
37. a 
42.9 
23.8 
36.6 

30.7 
37.7 

3a. a 

i888-og 

35.0 

S8.7 
31. 1 


a8.9 
39.8 
a8.7 
ax. 4 
35.6 
39.3 
aa.7 

3a. 9 
30.x 
36.x 
39.6 
34.4 
a6.9 
98. a 


s.j.» 


(1903) 
35.0 

(1903) 
a7.5 

(1904) 
39.  a 

(1904) 
aS.o 

(1904) 
'ao.9 

(1904) 
34.x 

(1903) 
36.6 

(1904) 
33.6 

(1903) 
31. 5 

(1904) 
a7-9 


(1904) 
88.6 

(190a) 
35.6 

(1903) 
as. 7 


1  Statistisclus  Jahrbuch  fAr  das  Dtutsch*  Reich,  1906. 

Concerning  the  catise  of  the  decreasing  birth- 
rate, the  position  of  Malthus  is  well  known. 
Tho  attacked  by  Godwin  it  became  tiniversallv 
accepted.  Herbert  Spencer  agreed  with  Mal- 
thus, but  held  that  the  very  fact  that  population 
tends  to  increase  beyond  the  means  of  subsist- 
ence is  the  cause  of  human  progress.  He 
argues  that  the  progress  of  civilization,  produced 
by  the  never-ceasing  pressure  of  population  on 
the  means  of  subsistence,  leads  to  a  diminishing 
birth-rate.  More  modem  disctissions  of  the 
subject  have  been  led  by  Dr.  George  Hansen  in 
Germany;  M.  Levasseur,  M.  Leroy-Beaulieu,  and 
M.  Dimiont  in  France;  Dr.  George  Bltmdell  Long- 
staff  and  Dr.  J.  Milner  Fothergill  in  England; 
Dr.  John  S.  Billings,  Dr.  C3mis  M.  Edson,  and 
others  in  the  United  States. 

Levasseur^  argues  that  inequalities  of  produc- 
tion are  the  cause  of  changes  in  the  increase  of 
pdpulation.  M.  Dtunont*  argues  that,  tho  on 
the  stu^ace  the  decrease  of  population  is  an  eco- 
nomic question,  at  bottom  it  is  intellectual,  po- 
litical, and  esthetic;  that  as  the  desire  to  rise  in 
the  industrial,  intellectual,  political,  or  esthetic 
world  increases,  the  birth-rate  diminishes.  Dr. 
Hansen,'  Dr.  Longstaff,*  and  Dr.  Fothergill,' 
show  especially  the  evil  influences  of  city  life 
upon  the  population,  both  in  weakening  tne  vi- 

>  Levasseur,  La  Popniation  Frartfaise,  ill.,  pp.  a?,  axS-ao. 
sat. 
a  Dumont.  DipopulaHon  et  Civilisation,  pp.  97.  35^. 

•  Hansen.  Die  Drei  BevCikerungstufen, 
«  Longstaff .  StwUes  in  Statistics. 

•  PothergiU,  The  Town  Dweller. 
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tality  and  in  diminishing  the  birth-rate.  Says 
J.  L.  Brownell  (Annals  of  the  American  Academy, 
July,  1899): 

The  generalizations  tentatively  reached  by  all  these  in- 
quirers  are  that  civilization  in  general  checks  the  rate  of  in- 
crease of  population,  in  spite  of  a  diminishing  death-rate;  that 
city  life  is.  on  the  whole,  unfavorable  to  the  natural  increase 
of  population,  and  that  what  the  economists  call  the  "raising 
of  the  standard  of  life  "  operates  in  the  same  way. 

It  has  been  assumed  that  the  changes  in  the 
marriage-rate  and  the  marriage  age  will  accotmt 
in  a  great  measure  for  the  decreasing  birth-rate; 
but  another  explanation  is  more  than  hinted  at 
in  the  following  quotation  from  Dr.  John  S. 
Billings:' 

It  is  probable  that  the  most  important  factor  in  the  change 
is  the  deliberate  and  voluntary  avoidance  or  prevention  of 
child-bearing  on  the  part  of  a  steadily  increasing  number  of 
married  people,  who  not  onljr  prefer  to  have  but  few  children, 
but  who  know  how  to  obtain  their  wish. 

M.  Levasseur  and  M.  Dumont  hold  the  same 
opinion.     Says  the  former: 

"  By  prevision  we  understand  the  human  will  restraining 
or  directing  the  reproductive  instinct,  with  a  view  to  bring- 
ing children  into  the  world  only  at  such  times  and  in  such 
ntunbers  that  the  father  can  hope  to  support  them  and  to 
educate  them  for  a  position  equal  to  bis  own. 
Prevision  is  the  characteristic  of  the  man  who 
reflects,  and  who,  conscious  of  his  responsibili- 
ties, does  not  leave  his  destiny  to  chance.  This 
virtue  is  the  palladitun  of  human  liberty.  The 
philosopher  and  the  economist  who  believe 
m  that  liberty  ought,  if  they  are  logical,  to  rec- 
ommend such  prevision,  recognizing  that  if  it  is  useful  in  the 
great  mass  of  actions,  it  is  nowhere  more  opportune  than  in 
the  grave  question  of  the  growth  of  the  family  and  the  educa- 
tion of  the  child.  ...  It  is  enough  to  lay  down  as  a  general 
rule  that  reason  should  control  instinct."  M.  Dumont  says: 
"The  real  cause  of  the  decrease  of  our  birth-rate  is  the  wish 
to  have  few  or  no  children,  and  that  wish  is  determined  by  a 
combination  of  intellectual,  moral,  and  esthetic  tendencies 
peculiar  to  our  people." 

Dr.  Cyrus  M.  Edson  ^  a^ees  with  Dr.  Billings 
that  "the  voluntary  avoidance  and  prevention 
of  child-bearing  is  steadily  increasing,"  but 
thinks  that  the  principal  cause  is  the  physical 
and  nervous  deterioration  of  the  women  of  the 
United  States;  and  this,  he  asserts,  is  largely  due 
to  the  severe  strain  of  modem  life  and  education. 
In  fact,  any  one  who  is  at  all  familiar  with  the 
statistical  and  medical  literature  of  the  subject 
is  aware  that  the  voltmtary  prevention  of  con- 
ception is  the  explanation  of  the  diminishing 
birth-rate  that  is  generally  accepted  by  physicians 
and  statisticians. 

Comparing  the  statistics  of  Europe  for  1806 
and  the  U.  §.  1890,  the  coimtries  with  the  high- 
est birth-rates  were  Russia,  Himgary,  and  Aus- 
tria; and  those  with  the  lowest,  France,  Ireland, 
the  U.  S.,  and  Sweden.  Birth  statistics  are 
evidently  affected  by  the  extent  to  which  pre- 
vention of  births  is  practised  in  different  coim- 
tries, but  generally  speaking  the  more  uncivilized 
the  race,  the  higher  the  birth-rate.  In  India 
the  birth-rate  is  said  to  be  48.  In  the  U.  S.  in 
1890,  it  was  26.35  for  whites,  29.07  for  colored, 
and  38.29  for  whites  with  both  parents  foreign. 

A  large  excess  of  the  birth-rate  over  the  death- 
rate,  such  as  exists  in  England  and  in  Germany, 
constitutes  an  imdoubted  element  of  national 
strength.     In  France  the  excess  of  births  over 

•  Billings.  The  Diminishing  Birlk-rate  in  the  United  States 
{The  Forum,  June,  1893).  ...        .  ^.      .    .  « 

T  Cyrus  M.  Edson.  American  Ltfe  and  Physical  Detemoratton 
{North  American  Review,  October.  xSqs)* 
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deatlis  has  been  constantly  diminishing,  until  in 
1890  there  was  an  excess  of  deaths  over  births. 
This  condition  is  viewed  with  alarm  by  intelligent 
French  writers,  and  is  termed  by  M.  Cheysson 
a  *' national  peril."  He  states  as  among  the 
causes  of  the  low  birth-rate  of  France,,  '*the 
growth  of  large  towns,  debauchery,  overcrowd- 
ing  in  manufactiuing  centers,  the  French  law 
of  inheritance,  and  the  'moral  restraint*  of 
Mai  thus,  practised  not  by  the  poorer  class,  who 
are  prolific,  but  by  the  well-to-do  classes,  who 
are  systematically  sterile/* 

Birth-rates  also  undoubtedly  varv  with  eco- 
nomic conditions.  Von  Meyr  showed  that  births 
in  Bavaria  from  1835  to  i860  rose  and  fell  di- 
versely with  the  price'  of  rye. 

BIIITH6  PSR  I.OOO  WOMBN  OI"  VARIOUS  CLASSKS,  15-50  YsARS 

ot  Age  ^ 
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Mrs,  L.  K.  Commander,  in  her  recent  book, 
*'The  American  Idea"  (1Q07),  has  collected  a 
large  amount  of  testimony  in  regard  to  the  sit- 
uation in  the  U.  S.,  and  thus  simis  it  up: 

fi)  The  siie  of  the  American  family  has  diminished, 

(2)  The  decline  \s  greatest  among  the  nch  and  educated, 
but  al&o  exists  to  a  marked  extent  amonK  the  middle  class 
and  the  intelligent  poor, 

(^)  Only  the  most  igfnorant  and  irresponsible  make  no  effort 
to  limit  the  number  of  their  children. 

(4)  Not  only  has  the  large  family  disappeared,  but  it  18  no 
longer  desired. 

is)  The  prevailing  American  ideal,  among  rich  and  poor^ 
educated  and  uneducated,  women  and  men,  is  two  children. 

{d)  Childlessness  is  no  longer  considered  a  disirrace,  or  even 
a  misfortune,  but  is  frequently  desired  and  voluntarily  sought. 

(7)  Opptosition  to  large  families  is  so  stn^ng  an  American 
tendency  that  our  immigrants  are  speedily  in  Hue  need  by  it, 

(M)  The  large  family  is  not  only  individually,  htit  socially, 
disproved,  the  parents  of  numerous  children  meeting  pubbc 
censure^ 

She  says  that  of  thirty-eight  physicians  in 
New  York  City  replying  to  questions,  thirty  said 
"two  children"  was  the  ideal  American  family; 
six  said  *'one  child";  one  said,  ** having  a  family 
is  not  an  American  ideal.*'  President  Eliot  of 
Harvard  University  finds  that  of  six  classes  more 
than  twenty-five  years  out  of  college,  the  num- 
ber of  children  sur%^iving  horn  to  members  of 
those  classes  averaged  almost  exactly  two  to  a 
family;  while  twenty-eight  per  cent  are  unmar- 
ried. Professor  Thomdikc  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity found  that  of  the  women  college  graduates 
of  Vassar,  Smith,  and  Wellesley,  from  1880-84. 
55  per  cent  were  married  (up  to  1903),  while  of 
graduates  from  1S98  to  1899,  only  5,5  per  cent 
were  married  (up  to  1903).  He  says  that  45 
per  cent  of  all  women  college  graduates  marry, 
while  of  the  general  female  population  who  reach 
the  age  of  forty,  90  per  cent  marry  {Popular 
Science  Monthly,  May,  1901). 

The  organ  of  the  New  York  Church  Federa- 
tion (Federation)  says  that  religious  belief  strong- 
ly affects  the  birth-rate.     **The  maximum  (fam- 

»  Presented  by  Dr.  J.  BertiUon,  Intematiotial  Statistical 
Institute,  St,  Petersburg.  1697, 


ily  in  New  York)  is  Hebrew;  the  minimum 
agnostic.  The  Roman  Catholic  average  is  higher 
than  the  Protestant;  the  positively  Protestant 
than  the  indefinitely  Protestant;  the  indefinitely 
Protestant  than  the  definitely  agnostic." 

Referbncbs  Essay  on  ihe  Principles  of  Pcfidatum,  by  R.  T. 
Malthus,  179S;  Enquiry  Concfmin^  Fopulaticn.  by  W. 
Godwin,  18 jo;  La  Population  Franftiise,  hy  Levasseur;  Tfc# 
Diminishing  Birth-Rate  in  the  United  States,  by  John  S. 
Billings,  in  Tite  Forum,  June,  1893;  anicles  by  J.  L,  Brownell 
in  the  Annals  of  the  Amerkan  Academy,  \\xiy,  1894,  and  in 
Popular  Science  Monthiy,  Sept..  1899:  lite  American  idea, 
by  L.  K,  Commander^  1907. 

BISMARCK,  OTTO  EDUAHD  LEOPOLD, 
PRINCE  VOH:  First  chancellor  of  the  German 
Empire;  bom  at  Schonhausen,  Prussian  Saxony, 
iSiv;  studied  law  at  Gdttingen.  Berlin,  and 
Greifswatd;  elected  to  the  Prussian  Landtag 
(1847),  as  an  ultra-royalist.  In  1851  he  was 
chosen  a  member  of  the' Germanic  Diet  at  Frank- 
fort and  continued  as  such  till  1859,  acquiring 
fame  as  an  opponent  of  revolution,  and  as  an 
advocate  of  a  iretman  empire  under  the  lead  of 
Prussia.  In  1859  he  was  sent  as  mini.ster  to 
Prussia,  and  in  186 a  to  Paris.  The  same  year, 
however,  he  was  recalled  to  take  the  Prussian 
portfolio  of  foreign  affairs.  He  closed  the  cham- 
bers, and  for  four  years  governed  without  the: 
Bismarck  used  the  Sleswick-Holstein  conti 
versy,  the  defeat  of  Austria  by  Prussia  at  Kon 
gratz  (Sadowa),  and  above  all  the  Frani 
Prussian  War,  which  he  is  believ^ed  by  mai 
largely  to  have  caused,  to  build  up  a  feeling 
national  unity  in  Germany,  with  Priissia  in  the 
lead.  King  Wilham  was  crowned  emperor  over 
a  united  Germany  at  Versailles  on  Jan,  17,  1871 
and  Bismarck  was  made  a  prince  and  a  chan 
eel  lor  of  the  empire.  He  compelled  France  to 
cede  Alsace-Lorraine  and  to  pay  an  indemnity 
$1,000,000,000,  and  then  sought  to  develop  tl 
empire  by  a  foreign  policy  of  alliance*;  agai: 
France,  by  building  up  a  strong  army  and  navji^ 
by  a  high  protective  tariff,  and  by  developf 
state  monopoly.  He  thus  became  opposed  botl 
by  the  Liberals  and  by  the  Ultramontanes.  In 
1872  he  expelled  the  Jesuits  and  began  the 
called  "kulturkampf "  or  contest  with  R' 
Against  the  growing  power  of  the  Socialists, 
enacted  strict  repressive  laws,  at  the  same  time 
fostering  the  paternal  socialism  which  has  had 
such  large  development  in  Germany, 

From  1879  at  least  Bismarck  was  considered  almost 
leading  spirit  of  paternal  State  socialism.  This,  howe^ 
was  not  to  adopt  a  new  policy  in  Prussia^  but  simplv  to 

out,  or,  rather,  revert  to  the  traditional  policy  of  the 

hcnzollcm*.  (See  Germany.)  It  was  the  proud  boast  of 
Frederick  the  Great  that  he  was  le  to%  des  gneux.  Of  all  the 
Rovemments  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  Prussian  was 
the  first  to  seek  the  welfare  of  the  whole  community,  Th© . 
Prussian  landreckt  recogui ics  the  State  as  the  protector  of 
the  poorer  classes,  and  one  of  its  duties  to  supply  sustenance 
and  work  for  those  locking  means  and  opportunity  of  earning 
a  livelihoods  It  was  upon  these  claiues  that 
Bismarck  relied  when,  on  May  7,  1S84,  he  de^ 
clared  to  the  Reichstag  his  recognition  of  the 
laborer's  ri^;ht  to  work.  His  drastic  law  against 
socialistic  meetings  and  writings  dates  from 
i»78.  In  that  year  two  attempts  on  the  life 
of  the  emperor  enabled  Bismarck  to  carry 
through  a  drastic  bill  of  repression  which  was  rigidly  enforced 
until  Its  failure  to  be  renewed  upon  its  expiration  by  limita- 
tion of  time, 

Bismarck's  State  socialism  thus  seems  to  have  come  from 
mixed  tnotives — partly  to  take  the  ground  from  under  the 
real  Socialists,  partly.  ]>efhaps.  from  religious  motives,  mainly 
to  serve  and  aggrandize  the  house  with  which  he  was  so  long 
identified.  The  religious  flavor  is  not  lacking.  As  early  as 
1B47  he  spoke  and  voted  in  the  United  Diet  for  a  State  foui 
to  a  private  railway  cnterpri^,  and  from  that  time  forward, 
whetber  as  private  deputy  or  as  minister,  he  never  failed, 
when  opportunity  occurred,  to  promote  the  close  connection 
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of  the  State  and  the  railways,  always  keeping  in  view  the  ul- 
timate end  of  a  thoroughly  nationalized  system  of  railway 
communicatioh.  This  he  finally  accomplished.  (See  Rail- 
roads.) He  also  established  State  monopolies  m  brandy 
and  tobacco.  When  it  was  objected  in  the  Reichstag  in 
1 88  a  that  his  monopoly  projects  savored  of  socialism,  he  did 
not  deny  the  imputation,  but  welcomed  it.  observing: 
**  Many  measures  wnich  we  have  adopted  to  the  great  bless- 
ing of  the  country  are  socialistic,  and  the  State  will  have  to 
accustom  itself  to  a  little  more  socialism  yet.  We  must 
meet  our  needs  in  the  domain  of  socialism  by  reformatory 
measures  if  we  would  displa^r  the  wisdom  shown  in  Prussia 
by  the  Stein-Hardenberg  legislation  respecting  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  peasantry.  That  was  socialism,  to  take  land 
tTosn  one  person  and  give  it  to  another — a  much  stronger 
form  of  sooalism  than  a  monopoly.  But  I  am  glad  that  this 
yy^ftiiwH  was  adopted,  ifor  we  have  as  a  consequence  secured 
a  free  and  very  well-to-do  peasantry,  and  I  hope  that  we 
shall  in  time  do  something  of  the  sort  for  the  laboring  classes." 

Bismarck's  retiirn  to  the  principles  of  protec- 
tionism, which  movement  he  commenced  in  1877, 
he  also  made  largely  for  reasons  of  State  social- 
ism. In  1890,  due  to  a  divergence  of  view  with 
the  young  emperor,  Bismarck  resigned  his  chan- 
cellorship and  retired  to  his  estates,  tho  still 
retaining  some  influence  in  the  empire  and  in  all 
Europe.     He  died  in  1898. 

Rxpbrbncb:  Bismarck  and  StaU  Socialism,  by  W.  H.  Dawson. 

BLACK,  JAMES:  The  first  candidate  of  the 
Prohibition  Party  for  President  of  the  United 
States;  bom  in  Lewisbtu^,  Pa.,  1823.  Removing 
with  his  parents  to  Lancaster,  Pa.,  in  1836,  he 
worked  in  a  sawmill,  until  in  1841  he  entered  the 
Lewisbui^  Academy.  In  1 844  he  began  the  study 
of  law,  and  in  1846  was  admitted  to  practise  at 
the  bar  in  Lancaster,  where  he  resided  all  his  life. 
In  1840  he  joined  the  Washingtonians,  the  first 
temperance  organization  in  his  neighborhood.  It 
was  largely  due  to  Mr.  Black's  personal  efforts 
that  the  Maine  law  movement  became  popular  in 
Lancaster  County  and  resulted,  in  18 j5,  in  the 
election  of  two  of  the  five  temperance  legislative 
candidates.  He  was  a  Republican  in  politics 
tmtil  the  formation,  in  1869,  of  the  National  Pro- 
hibition Party.  At  the  convention  of  that  party 
in  1872  Mr.  Black  wals  nominated  as  its  candidate 
for  President  of  the  United  States,  and  received 
5,608  votes.  For  the  four  years  from  1876-80  he 
was  Chairman  of  the  National  Committee  of  the 
Prohibition  Party.  He  was  one  of  the  foimders 
of  the  National  Temperance  Society  and  Publica- 
tion House.  Black  was  the  author  of:  "Is  there 
a  Necessity  for  a  Prohibition  Party?"  (1875); 
** Brief  History  of  Prohibition"  (1880);  and 
"History  of  the  Prohibition  Party"(i885).  He 
died  in  1893. 

BLACK  DEATH,  THE:  The  pestilence,  or 
series  of  pestilences,  known  by  this  name  took 
,  place  in  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  centtiry,  and 
was  a  partial,  if  not  the  chief  cause,  of  vast  eco- 
nomic changes  in  England.  So  far  as  can  be 
ascertained,  the  disease  first  manifested  itself  in 
central  China  in  1333,  and  thence  spread  in  a 
westward  direction  toward  Europe,  where  its 
force  was  first  felt  in  the  southern  countries. 

It  appeared  first  in  Italy,  then  crossed  western 
Europe,  and  arrived  at  the  English  ports  of  Bris- 
tol and  Southampton  in  the  summer  of  1348. 
Whole  districts  were  depopulated  by  its  frightful 
ravages,  and  altho  the  old  chroniclers  give  grossly 
exaggerated  estimates  of  the  nimiber  of  deaths, 
it  is  probable  that  it  carried  off  at  least  one  third 
of  the  poptdation.  The  scenes  of  horror  and 
desolation  which  it  caused  beggar  all  attempts  at 
description. 


One  immediate  result  of  the  plague  was  a  great 
scarcity  in  the  number  of  available  laborers,  be- 
cause, while  all  classes  had  suffered  heavily,  the 
poorest  had  yielded  most  rapidly  to  the  dire  dis- 
ease. This  scarcity  of  labor  meant,  of  course, 
higher  wages  for  the  laborer.  In  the  case  of  agri- 
ctutiural  workers,  this  rise  amoimted  to  about 
50  per  cent,  while  in  the  case  of  skilled  artizans, 
such  as  carpenters  and  masons,  the  same  effect 
was  felt,  often  more  markedly.  The  nobles  and 
landlords  objected,  and,  without  waiting  to  call 
Parliament  together,  the  king  issued  a  proclama- 
tion ordering  all  men  to  abide  by  the  rates  which 
had  been  customary  before  the  Black  Death,  and 
neither  to  demand  nor  pay  higher  wages.  He 
also  forbade  laborers  to  leave  the  land  to  which 
they  were  attached,  and  assigned  heavy  penalties 
for  so  doing.  Parliament  met  in  1349  and  made 
haste  to  ratify  this  proclamation  by  reducing  it 
to  the  form  of  a  statute — the  famous  "Statute  of 
Laborers";  but  such  legislative  measures  were 
hopeless  against  the  demand  for  workers,  and  the 
very  men  who  passed  these  laws  were  obliged  to 
break  them  to  prevent  their  land  from  remaining 
tm tilled.  The  peasants  went  freely  into  those 
districts  where  workers  were  most  scarce,  and 
found  ready  shelter  and  good  wa^es.  Complaints 
were  constantly  made  to  Parliament,  and  the 
** Statute  of  Laborers"  was  again  and  again  en- 
acted with  added  penalties,  but  to  no  ptupose. 

In  spite  of  the  great  rise  in  the  price  of  labor 
the  price  of  the  lalx)rer*s  food  did  not  rise  in  pro- 
portion. Food  did  not  require  much  manual 
labor  in  its  production,  and  hence  the  rate  of 
wages  was  not  much  felt  in  its  price.  What  did 
rise  was  the  price  of  all  articles  which  required 
much  labor  in  their  production.  The  landlords 
were  obliged  to  let  their  estates  to  tenants  who 
worked  them  on  their  own  accotmt,  paying  rent 
to  the  lord,  instead  of,  as  formerly,  compelling 
villeins  to  work  them  for  the  master's  profit. 
Thus  serfdom  practically  came  to  an  end.  The 
gain  was  not  all  on  one  side,  however,  as  the  peas- 
ants began  at  this  time  to  lose  those  rights  in  the 
''commons"  and  forests  which  until  then  they 
had  enjoyed. 

Another  of  the  important  effects  of  the  Black 
Death  was  the  spirit  of  independence  which  it 
helped  to  raise  in  the  breasts  01  thepeasants,  who 
now  began  to  feel  their  power.  The  new  spirit 
led  to  the  preaching  of  John  Ball,  the  Peasants* 
Revolt,  and  the  Golden  Age  of  "Merrie  Eng- 
land." The  revolt  was  put  down,  but  the  victory 
really  lay  with  the  vanauished;  and  from  this 
time  serfdom  practically  disappears  from  English 
history,  and  wages  remain  high  till  the  robbery  of 
the  land  by  the  landlords  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

Rbpbrbncbs:  For  a  study  of  the  economic  efTects  of  the 
Black  Death,  see  J.  E.  T.  Rogers's  Work  and  Wagfs,  and 
for  a  contrary  view,  see  Wealth  and  Progress,  by  George 
Gunton. 

BLACK  LIST:  A  list  published  or  prepared 
by  any  body  of  men  of  the  names  of  those  whom 
they  consider  faulty  in  any  way.  The  term  is 
specifically  used  of  official  lists  of  insolvents  and 
oefaulters.  In  industrial  discussions  it  is  tased 
of  lists  of  employees /who  for  one  reason  or  an- 
other— ^perhaps  because  of  having  led  in  labor 
agitation — employers  will  not  employ..  It  is 
used  also  of  lists  of  firms  which  are  believed  to 
treat  their  employees  imfairly,  and  which,  there- 
fore, the  preparers  of  the  black  list  believe  should 
not  be  patronized  by  the  friends  of  fair  treat- 
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meat.  (See  Boycotting;  also  White  List.) 
The  blacklisting  or  asserted  blacklisting  by  em- 
ployers of  their  employees  who  have  been  active 
in  the  cause  of  labor  has  been  a  fruitful  source  of 
complaint  on  the  part  of  labor  organizations. 
Says  John  Mitchell: 

Labor  leaders  and  men  interested  in  the  labor  movement 
ha\re  always  been  a  ahininR  mark  for  the  black  Uat.  Many  a 
man  has  been  hounded  from  portion  to  position,  driven  as 


by  an  invisible  wind  from  one  oart  of  the  country  to  another, 
ceaselessly  wanderins,  ceaselessly  asking  for  positions, 
doomed  inevitably,  after  the  shortest  term  of  service,  to  be 


dismissed  upon  some  trumped-up  charge.  There  is  nothing 
so  terrible  as  this  weapon  of  associated  employers.  Many  a 
man  has  been  driven  to  change  his  name  and  even  to  alter  his 
appearance  in  the  vain  hope  of  escaping  from  the  omni- 
present   and   omnipotent   black  list   ("Organised    Labor/* 

The  black*Ust  evil  is  somewhat  diminished,  as 
legislation  in  England  and  in  many  states  of  the 
United  States  has  forbidden  blacklisting,  at  least 
in  some  of  its  worst  forms,  and  as  a  growing  sense 
of  justice  has  to  some  extent  defended  the  la- 
borer and  even  the  labor  agitator;  and,  above 
all,  as  the  practise  of  collective  bargaining  be- 
tween organized  labor  and  organized  capital  has 
replaced  the  personal  bargain.  Nevx^rthcless, 
blacklisting  still  exists.  It  was  testified  in  black- 
list cases  at  Chicago  that  fully  half  the  men  who 
went  out  in  the  great  railroad  strike  of  1894  failed 
to  get  railway  employment  again.  In  the  recent 
Colorado  troubles,  the  black  list  was  widely 
used.  It  is  easy  for  employers  to  avoid  the  law 
and,  by  minute  systematic  inquiries  as  to  former 
places  of  employment  and  reasons  for  disgrace, 
practise  a  very  complete  blacklisting.  Some 
employers  are  even  said,  in  letters  of  recommen- 
dation to  discharged  employees,  to  put  secret 
marks  showing  that  they  are  blacklisted;  yet  the 
case  is  difficult,  because  employers  must  of  ne- 
cessity know  the  references  and  character  of 
those  they  employ,  especially  when  the  question 
is  of  places  involving  responsibility,  or  perhaps 
of  safety  to  life  and  limb. 

In  the  U.  S.  blacklisting  is  prohibited  in  Ala- 
bama, Arkansas,  Colorado,  Connecticut,  Florida, 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Minnesota,  Mis- 
souri, Montana,  Nevada,  North  Dakota,  Okla- 
homa, Oregon,  Texas,  Utah,  Virginia,  Washing- 
ton, and  Wisconsin.  In  the  case  of  common 
carriers  engaged  in  interstate  commerce,  the 
federal  law  on  the  arbitration  of  labor  disputes 
makes  it  a  misdemeanor  for  an  employer  to  at- 
temfjt  or  conspire  to  prevent  an  employee  from 
obtaining  employment  after  quitting  his  service. 
But  the  laws  have  many  exceptions  and  are 
difficult  to  enforce.  Judge  Rogers,  in  the  U.  S. 
Circuit  Court,  August,  itjoj,  refused  an  injunction 
against  blacklisting,  and  held  that  an  employer 
may  give  to  another  employer  lists  of  his  ^is- 
char^ed  men  with  the  reasons  for  their  discharge » 
provided  it  be  honestly  done. 

Refer EKCES!  t/.  5.  Industrial  Commission  Rfi>ort;  Cwtiing  a 
Living,  by  George  A,  Bolen,  chap,  ix.;  OrgatHMtd  Labor,  \>y 
John  Mitchell,  chap,  xxxiii. 

BLACKWELL,  ALICE  STOWE :  Writer :  woman 
suffragist;  born  in  Orange,  N.  J.,  1857;  daughter 
of  Lucy  Stone  and  Henry  B.  Blackwell.  She 
graduated  from  Boston  University  in  i88t.  and 
since  then  has  been  on  the  staff  of  the  Woman* s 
Journal  of  Boston,  Mass.  She  has  been  a  prolific 
writer  on  woman *s  suffrage.  Address:  3  Park 
Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


BLACKWELL.  ELIZABETH:  First  woman  to 
receive  a  medical  diploma;  bom  in  Bristol,  Eng- 
land, 1821.  Her  father  emigrated  to  New  York, 
and  from  there  to  Cincinnati  in  1S38,  where  he 
died,  leaving  a  widow  and  nine  children.  The 
father  had  left  but  httle  money,  and  Miss  Black- 
well  therefore  opened  a  boarding-school.  She 
was  only  eighteen  years  of  age,  but  her  school 
succeeded.  In  1S44  Miss  Blackwell.  whose  ener- 
getic spirit  had  long  been  restless  under  the  limita- 
tions  which  society  imposed  upon  women,  deter- 
mined to  enter  the  medical  profession.  For  three 
years  she  taught  in  another  school,  in  order  to 
obtain  means  for  a  medical  course,  and  then  ap- 
plied for  admittance  into  the  Philadelphia  medi- 
cal schools.  She  was  everyivhere  refused.  After 
a  course  of  private  lessons  under  medical  pro- 
fessors, she  finally  obtained  admission  to  the 
University  of  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  where  she  remained 
for  two  years,  graduating  with  the  highest  honors. 
Her  propriety  and  discretion  won  for  her  the 
esteem  of  students  and  professors  alike.  After 
graduation  she  visited  England  and  France,  and 
studied  for  some  time  longer.  In  1851  she  re- 
turned to  New  York  and  began  the  practise  of 
medicine.  At  first  other  physicians  refused  to 
consult  with  her;  but  she  overcame  all  obstacles 
and  secured  a  lar^e  practise.  In  1854,  with  her 
sister.  Dr.  Emily  Blackwell,  she  established  the 
New  York  Infirmary  for  Women  and  Children. 
In  i86g  she  went  to  London,  where  she  established 
the  National  Health  Society,  and  aided  in  organ- 
izing the  London  School  of  Medicine  for  Women. 
In  1878  she  settled  in  Hastings,  England,  working 
and  writing  on  social  purity,  municipal  reform, 
the  health  and  education  of  women,  and  other 
social  matterg.  Address:  Rock  House,  Hastings, 
England. 

BLACKWELL,  EMILY:  Physician;  phila^ 
thropist;  born  in  Bristol,  England,  1826;  sister  1 
Elizabeth  Blackwell;  came  to  the  United  Stat 
in  1852.  She  commenced  studying  medicine 
1848,  but  was  refused  admission  to  the  medical 
colleges,  and  only  allowed  to  attend  lectures  for 
a  period  in  two  others,  till  finally  she  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  medical  college  in  Cleveland,  O. 
Graduating  triumphantly,  she  studied  in  hospi- 
tals and  attended  clinics  m  Edinburgh,  Paris,  and 
London.  She  returned  to  New  York  in  1854,  and 
in  connection  with  Dr.  M.  E,  Zakrzewska  (a  Polish 
lady),  established  a  hospital  which  in  1865  was 
given  college  powers.  A  woman's  college,  it  has 
been  and  still  is  a  marked  success.  Dr.  Black- 
well  was  one  of  the  vice-presidents  of  the  Society 
for  the  Promotion  of  Social  Purity,  and  is  the 
author  of  many  tracts  upon  this  and  similar  sub- 
jects. (See  Social  Purity.)  Address:  Mont- 
clair,  N.J. 

BLAKE,  LILLIE  BEVEREUX:     Writer;  I 
turer;  woman  suffragist;  bom  in  Raleigh,  N. 
1855.     Her  father  dying  in  18^7,  his  widow 
moved  to  New  Haven,  and  Miss  Devereux  w 
educated  there  by  private  tutors.     In  1855  she 
married  Frank  G.  Q.  Umsted,  a  young  lawyer, 
and  resided  in  St.  Louis  and  New  York  City,  till 
she  was  left  a  widow  with  two  children  in  18^9 
She  had  already  written  stories,  and  published 
successful  novel,  *  *  Southwold."     She  now  entei 
literature  as  a  profession,  residing  in  Stratford,^ 
Conn.,   New   York   City,    and    Washington.     In 
1866  she  married  Mr.  Grenfill  Blake,  a  young  N 
York  merchant,  and  made  her  home  in  that  cityj 
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^69  she  became  interested  in  the  woman's- 

S:e  movement,  and  wrote  and  lectured  con- 
y.  From  1879  to  1890  she  was  president 
e  New  York  State  Woman's  Suffrage  Asso- 
m.  She  has  been  active  in  the  agitation  for 
3  matrons  and  for  laws  for  the  benefit  of 
vomen,  etc.  She  has  written  a  voliune  of 
res  entitled,  "Woman's  Place  To-day."  Ad- 
:  100  Lexington  Ave.,  N.  Y. 

ANC,  JEAN  TOSEPH  L0X7IS:  Writer;  com- 
st;  bom  in  Madrid,  181 1.  In  1830  he  went 
iris  and  became  clerk  in  an  attorney's  office, 
years  later  he  went  to  Arras  to  act  as  tutor, 
ming  to  Paris,  he  founded,  in  1839,  the 
?  du  Progrh  Politique,  Social  et  Littihraire. 
is  he  brought  out  his  work  "  L'Organisation 
ravail,"  which  may  be  called  a  French  fore- 
jr  of  Karl  Marx's  "Das  Kapital."  In  1841 
iblished  his  "Histoire  de  dix  Ans,"  which 
n  overwhelming  indictment  of  Louis  Philippe 
lis  ministers,  and  in  1847  the  first  two  vol- 
of  his  "Histoire  dela  Revolution  Fran9aise" 
ired.  The  revolution  which  broke  out  early 
;  next  vear  compelled  him  to  delay  the  com- 
>n  of  this  work.  His  popularity  among  the 
ian  workmen  secured  nim  a  seat  in  the  Pro- 
lal  Government,  where  he  brought  forward 
roposals  for  imiversal  suffrage  and  the  abo- 

01  slavery.  He  was  also  appointed  presi- 
of  a  government  commission  for  laborers, 
[arch  a  procession  of  200,000  workmen, 
id  by  Blanqui,  offered  him  the  dictatorship, 
1  he  refused.  The  Provisional  Government 
lished  the  Ateliers  Nationaux  which  he 
advocated,  but  they  were  started  on  such 
md  principles   that  Louis   Blanc  opposed 

and  demanded  their  abolition.  He  even 
:ed  the  government  with  plotting  their 
•e.  In  Jime  and  again  in  August,  1848,  he 
Lccused  in  the  Assembly  of  complicity  in  the 
ntmist  outbreak  of  May.  Being  condemned 
large  majority  he  fled  to  England,  where  he 
d  in  exile  for  more  than  twenty  years,  finish- 
lis  "Histoire  de  la  Revolution  Fran9aise" 
smting  his  "Histoire  de  la  Revolution  de 
'  and  other  works.  In  1870  he  retiuned  to 
and  urged  the  citizens  to  prosecute  the  war 
e  uttermost.  Till  the  time  of  his  death  he 
tlected  deputy  for  Paris,  always  voting  with 
jctreme  Left.     He  died  in  1882. 

AND,  HUBERT:  Author;  Socialist;  bom  at 
wich,  England,  1856;  educated  for  the  army, 
n  the  death  of  his  father  took  to  finance,  and 
le  age  of  twenty-three  was  manager  of  a 
^  bank  in  London.  In  1886  he  entered 
alism  chiefly  as  a  critic  in  art  and  literature, 
as  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Fabian  Society, 
een  its  treasurer  from  the  beginning,  and  is 
nly  member  who  has  been  continuously  on 
ecutive  committee.  Mr.  Bland  is  a  regular 
ibutor  to  The  London  Chronicle  (daily  and 
ay),  and  occasionally  to  The  Nationhl  Ob- 
•  and  The  Saturday  Review.  In  collaboration 
Adeline  Serjeant,  he  has  written  "A  Modem 
dship."  Mrs.  Bland  (E.  Nesbit),  the  well- 
n  novelist  and  poet,  cooperates  with  her 
md  in  much  social  reform  work.  Address: 
Hall,  Eltham,  Kent,  England. 

ANQUI,  Jl^ROBfE  ADOLPHE:  Professor  of 
cal  economy;  bom  1798;  brother  of  Louis 


Auguste  Blanqui.  Prom  1 830  to  his  death  he  was 
the  head  of  the  Ecole  de  Commerce  of  Paris,  and 
in  1833  replaced  J.  B.  Say  as  professor  of  political 
(and  especially  of  industrial)  economy  at  the 
Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers.  In  1838  he 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Academic  des  Sci- 
ences Morales  et  Politiques,  and  represented  the 
department  of  the  Gironde  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies.  His  teaching  in  political  economy  was 
liberal  and  progressive.  By  no  means  a  Socialist, 
he  yet  favored  many  socialistic  principles.  The 
brilliancy  and  vi^or  of  his  language  is  another 
characteristic  which  has  aided  him  much.  The 
most  important  of  his  works  are:  "Resume  de 
r Histoire  du  Commerce  et  de  I'lndustrie";  "Pre- 
cis Eiementaire  d' Economic  Politique";  and 
"Histoire  de  I'ficonomie  Politique  en  Europe, 
Depuis  les  Anciens  jusqu'^  nos  Jours,  Suivie  d'une 
Bibliographie  Raisonnee  des  Principaux  Ouvrages 
d' Economic  Politique."  This  last  work  has  been 
translated  into  several  languages.  Tho  not  of 
the  greatest  merit,  it  has  done  important  pioneer 
work.     Blanqui  died  in  1854. 

BLANQUI,  LOUIS  AUGUSTE:  Communist; 
Socialist;  bom  at  Pucjet  Theniers,  i8oj;  came 
to  Paris  in  1824  and  became  a  teacher  and 
student  of  law  and  medicine.  On  the  breaking 
out  of  an  insurrection  in  1827  he  joined  the 
cause  of  the  people,  thenceforth  takipe  his  part 
in  every  Paris  insurrection.  He  edited  Le  Jour- 
nal de  la  Soci^t^  des  Amis  du  Peuple,  and  for  this 
was  imprisoned.  Implicated  in  various  con- 
spiracies, he  was,  in  1836,  sentenced  to  two  years* 
imprisonment,  but  was  pardoned  in  1837.  In 
1839  Blanqui  organized  another  insurrection, 
which  was  auickly  put  down,  and  he  was  con- 
demned to  death,  but  the  sentence  was  changed 
to  imprisonment  for  life.  Confined  at  Mont 
Saint  Michel,  and  at  Tours,  he  was  freed  by  the 
February  Revolution  of  1848.  By  Feb.  25th  he 
was  in  Faris  organizing  the  Central  Republican 
Committee.  On  May  15  th  he  was  captured  and 
imprisoned  for  ten  years  at  Belle  Isle  and  in  Cor- 
sica. Amnestied  in  1859,  he  was,  in  1861,  ac- 
cused of  conspiracy  and  imprisoned  four  years. 
When  the  republic  was  proclaimed  (September, 
1870)  he  went  to  Paris  and  advocated  the  princi- 
ples of  the  extreme  Left,  publishing  his  "  LaPatrie 
en  Danger."  After  the  Commune  he  was  arrested 
by  Thiers,  and  (1872)  condemned  to  deportation; 
but  on  account  of  ill  health  was  held  in  Queiem 
and  Clairvaux,  until  he  was  pardoned  by  Grevy, 
June  9,  1879.  He  was  elected  deputy  in  Bor- 
deaux in  1879,  but  was  declared  meligible.  A 
mystic,  a  revolutionist,  an  autocrat,  BUuiqui  was 
no  mean  thinker,  and  a  convinced  commtmist. 
Author:  "L'fitemite  dans  les  Astres",  "L'Anriee 
Esclave  et  Opprimee";  "Critique  Sociale,"  ete. 
He  died  in  1881. 

BLATCHFORD,  ROBERT  P.:  Author;  Social- 
ist; bom  at  Maidstone,  England,  1851;  appren- 
ticed to  a  trade  in  Halifax,  1864,  serving  seven 
years.  In  187 1  he  joined  the  army  and  served 
till  1877.  Obtaining  work  as  timekeeper  and 
clerk  at  30  shillings  a  week,  he  married  in  1880. 
He  b^ean  writing  soon  after,  contributing  to  The 
Yorkshireman  and  Toby.  In  1885  he  removed  to 
London  to  join  the  staff  of  Bell's  Life,  and  wrote 
for  The  Sunday  Chronicle  at  its  start  in  August, 
1885,  under  the  nom  de  plume  of  "Nimquam." 
He  soon  declared  himself  a  Socialist,  and  in  1801, 
refusing  to  restrain  his  pen,  he  left  The  Sunday 
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Chronicle,  and  soon  after  issued  the  first  number 
of  The  Clarion,  in  whose  pages  his  history  has 
since  been  written.  In  1891  he  was  named  as 
parhamentary  candidate  for  East  Bradford,  but 
soon  withdrew,  having  no  taste  for  pohtics.  He 
originated  the  "  Fourth  Clause/'  which  practically 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  Independent  Labor 
Party.  It  reads,  at  present,  substantially  as 
follows:  *'That  all  members  of  the  I.  L.  P.  pledge 
themselves  to  abstain  from  voting  for  any  candi- 
date for  election  to  any  represcntati%^e  body  who 
is  in  any  way  a  nominee  of  the  Liberal,  Liberal 
Unionist.  Irish  Nationalist,  or  Conservative  par- 
ties." His  **Merrie  England,"  a  series  of  letters 
on  socialism,  w^hich  first  appeared  in  The  Clarion, 
is  now  sold  complete  for  a  penny,  and  has  reached 
a  sale  of  well  over  a  million*  copies.  Address: 
Clarion  Office.  72  Fleet  Street,  E.  C,  London, 
England, 

BLOfD,  KARL:  Revolutionist;  bom  at  Mann- 
he  in:i,  Germany.  1826.  While  a  student  in 
Heidelberg  and  Bonn,  he  began  to  organize  revo- 
lutionary societies.  In  1847  he  unden.vent  a 
short  imprisonment  for  a  tract,  "German  Hunger 
and  German  Princes.**  In  the  revolutions  of 
1848  he  played  a  prominent  part  at  Carlsruhe  and 
Frankfort,  He  escaped  to  Alsace,  but  took  part 
continually  in  revolutionary  uprisings  till  he  was 
compelled  to  flee  both  from  Germany  and  France. 
He  took  up  his  residence  in  England,  and  wrote 
much  on  literary  and  political  subjects.  His 
views  favored  national  as  opposed  to  interna- 
tional socialism,  and  socialism  as  opposed  to 
anarchism.  He  was  a  firm  and  strong  supporter 
in  1870  of  the  movement  for  German  unity, 

BLIND  ASYLUMS:  See  Deaf  and  Bund. 

BLISS,  WILLIAM  D WIGHT  PORTER:  Born 
in  Constantinople,  Turkey,  1S56;  son  of  an  Amer- 
ican missionary:  studied  in  Robert  College,  Con- 
stantinople; Phillips  Academy;  Amherst  College; 
and  Hartford  Theological  Seminary.  He  was 
settled  over  Congregational  churches  in  Denver^ 
Col.,  and  at  South  Natick,  Mass.  In  1S85  he  be- 
came interested  in  socialism  through  seeing  the 
workmen  in  factory  villages  and  reading  Henry 
George  and  the  Christian  Union.  In  1886  he 
entered  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  took  a  charge 
at  Lee,  Mass.  Here  he  joined  the  Knights  of 
Labor;  was  Master  Workman  of  the  Assembly  at 
Lee»  and  in  1887  sent  to  Cincinnati  as  delegate 
from  the  Knights  of  Labor,  being  one  of  the 
secretaries  of  the  Union  Labor  Convention.  The 
same  year  he  helped  start,  with  Father  Hunting- 
ton, the  Church  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  the  Interests  of  Labor  (Cail).  In  188S  he  took 
charge  of  Grace  Church,  South  Boston.  He  was 
nommated  for  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Massachu- 
setts by  the  Labor  Party,  but  declined.  He  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  first  Nationalist  club  in 
Boston  in  1889,  and  soon  after»  with  other  clergy- 
men, organized  the  Society  of  CKRisTiA>f  So- 
cialists. He  started  The  Dawn  and  published  it 
until  1896.  In  1890  he  established  the  Christian 
Socialist  (Protestant  Episcopal)  Church  of  the 
Carpenter*  which  was  kept  up  till  1896.  ,  Mr. 
Bliss  also  lectured  or  preached  tor  the  Christian 
Social  Union,  presenting  the  catise  of  Christian 
Socialism  in  almost  every  state  of  the  Union,  and 
lecturing  also  in  Canada  and  England.  He  has 
had  parishes  at  Alhambra,  Cal.,  1898-99,  and  at 
Amityville,  L.  L,  N.  Y.,  i90i--6.     President  of 


the  National  Social  Reform  Union  (1899),  Sec- 
retary of  the  New  York  Civic  Council  (i9oo)\  In 
1906  he  helped  organize  The  Garden  Cities  Asso- 
cmtion  of  America  and  became  its  secretary.  His 
views  are  those  of  Christian  socialism.  Author! 
*' Handbook  of  Socialism"  (1895),  and  numerous 
tracts  and  magazine  articles  on  Christian  social- 
ism. Editor  of  "Social  Science  Series**;  "Ency- 
clopedia of  Social  Reform"  (1898  and  1907) ;  and 
with  Dr.  Josiah  Strong,  of  "Social  Progress.** 
Address:  i  Madison  a ve..  New  York.  ■ 


BLOCH,  JEAN  DE:     Polish  writer  on  peace; 
bom  at  Radom,  1836,  of  Jewish  parentage.     He 
became  government  administrator  of  railways; 
w^as  active  in  promoting  various  Polish  industrial 
movements ;  and  was  the  head  of  large  lumber  ai 
sugar  interests,  but  constantly  engaged  in  ph: 
anthropic  eflforts  for  the  poor     To  the  world  ^ 
became  known  largely  by  his  magazine  articles 
in  behalf  of  univ^^rsal   peace,  and  by  his  great 
work  in  seven  volumes,  published  in  St.  Peters- 
burg, 1887,  and  translated  in  abridged  form  into 
English,  first  under  a  fuller  title,  but  m  1890  tinder 
the  name  "Is  War  Now  Impossible?"     He  died 
in  1902.  ^H 

BLOCK,  MAURICE:     Economist ;  statist ician^B 
bom  at   Berlin,    1816;  studied  in   Paris  and  in 
Germany.      He  was  naturalized   in  France,  and 
in  1841  entered  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  where  he 
had  charge   of  the   Department  of  Labor.     In 
1862  he  resigned  in  order  to  put  to  use  the  knowl- 
edge he  had  gained.     He  received  several  scho- 
lastic honors,  was  a  Fellow  of  the  Superior  Council 
pf  Statistics,  and  was  often  intrusted  with  mis- 
sions for  scientific  purposes.     His  *'Le  Progris 
de  la  Science  Economifpie  depuis  Adam  Smiui/' 
Professor  Seligman  calls  "a  w^ork  which  in  som^^ 
respects  compares  with  the  best  production  Q^H 
recent  times  in  any  country."     He  is  best  know^^l 
however,  by  his  "Traitd  Theorique  et  Pratique  de 
Statistique"  and  his  various  statistical  WTitings 
for  the  French  Government,  and  in  his  valuable 
'*Annuaires  de  I'^onomie  Politique  et  de  la  Sta- 
tistique." 

BLOOMER,  AMELIA:  Temperance  advocate; 
woman  suffragist;  bom  in  Homer,  N.  Y..  1818; 
married  (1840)  D.  C.  Bloomer,  of  Seneca  Falls. 
where  she  resided  till  1855.  At  first  she  worked 
for  temperance,  later  for  woman's  suffrage.  In 
1849,  after  the  first  Woman's  Rights  Convention, 
she  commenced  the  publication  of  The  Lily,  the 
first  paper  ever  owned,  edited,  and  controlled  by 
a  woman  in  the  interests  of  women.  In  1852  she 
advocated  the  use  by  women  of  that  style  of 
dress  which  since  then  has  been  called  by  her 
name.  She  herself  wore  it  for  six  years.  Selling 
her  paper  in  1S55  she  \vent  to  reside  in  CouncU 
Bluffs,  Iowa.  In  18 j 2  she  had  begun  to  lecture; 
this  she  kept  up  until  prevented  by  continued  ill 
health.     She  died  in  1895. 

BLUE  RIBBON  MOVEMENTS:  A  distinguish- 
ing feature  of  many  of  the  movements  for  the 
reformation  of  drinking  men  has  been  the  bit  of 
ribbon,  generally  blue  or  red,  ivom  by  the  re- 
formed men  and  others  interested.  The  red  riT  * 
bon  was  adopted  by  Dr.  Henry  A.  ReynolL^^ 
1874,  as  the  badge  of  the  BangoV  (Me.)  Reform 
Club.  Throughout  the  remarkable  pledge-sign- 
ing campaigns  that  followed  in  Massachiisetts, 
Connecticut,    New    Hampshire,    Rhode    Island, 
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gan,  Illinois,  and  other  states,  Dr.  Reynolds 
the  red  ribbon  the  sign  of  membership  in 
ubs  he  started,  and  they  came  to  be  known 
id  Ribbon  Reform  Clubs.  The  white  rib- 
ras  adopted  by  Dr.  Reynolds  in  connection 
the  red,  the  former  to  be  worn  by  women 
)y  yotmg  men  tmder  eighteen.  The  blue 
a  was  adopted  by  Francis  Murphy. 
5  idea  was  borrowed  in  England.  In  1878 
ference  of  temperance  workers  was  held  in 
^n,  and  a  total  abstinence  campaign  was 
nined  on.  The  blue  ribbon  was  chosen,  and 
Blue  Ribbon  Army"  was  adopted  as  the 
of  the  organization.  Pledge  cards  were 
I  and  scattered  throughout  the  British  Em- 
ind  have  found  their  way  into  various  coun- 
)f  Europe  and  into  Africa  and  the  Sandwich 
is.  More  than  1,000,000  pledges  have  been 
lly  issued  in  addition  to  the  pledges  issued 
[dependent  workers  cooperating  with  the 
tnent.  A  change  in  the  name  from  **Blue 
m  Army"  to  Blue  Ribbon  Gospel  Tem- 
ce  Movement'*  has  been  made,  and  several 
h  organizations,  such  as  the  "Help-Myself 
;y"  among  men  and  the  **  Help-One- An- 
Society  "  among  women,  have  grown  out  of 
iginal  movement. 

DlfTSCHLI,  JOHAim  KASPAR:  Jurist; 
in  Switzerland,  1808;  graduated  at  Bonn, 
was  professor  in  the  University  of  Zurich, 
nber  of  the  Grand  Council  of  the  Local  Gov- 
mt,  and  strongly  opposed  the  civil  war  of 
48 .  In  1 848  he  became  professor  of  German 
itemational  law  at  Munich,  and  in  1861  pro- 
of political  science  at  Heidelberg.  In  1 864, 
Baumgarten  and  others,  he  K)\mded  the 
stant  Union,  and  subsequently  presided 
jeveral  Protestant  conventions,  and  over  the 
•al  Synod  at  Baden  in  1867.  He  was  in 
of  a  imion  between  South  and  North  Ger- 
,  and  was  elected  to  the  Customs  Parliament, 
schli  is  the  author  of  many  valuable  works 
litics,  laws,  and  the  sciences;  his  best-known 
in  the  United  States  being  his  "Theory  of 
tate"  (translated  from  the  sixth  German 
n  by  R.  Lodge). 

DELSCHWDTGH,  FRIEDRICH,  VON :  Ger- 
pastor  and  head  of  Bethel,  the  very 
ssful  industrial  colony  for  epileptics  at 
eld,  Westphalia,  Germany ;  bom  near  Teck- 
rg,  Westphalia,  1831;  son  of  a  Prussian 
et  minister;  educated  at  Basel,  Erlangen, 
Berlin.  Interested  before  his  tmiversity 
js  in  a^culture  and  mining,  he  became  a 
r,  officiating  at  the  German  commtmity  in 
(1858-64),  and  later  at  Dell  wig  near  Unna. 
66,  and  again  in  1870-71,  he  served  as  a 
on  chaplain  in  the  army.  In  1872  he  was 
to  take  charge  of  the  Bethel  colony,  to 
I  he  has  since  devoted  his  life,  and  which 
s  built  up  in  many  directions  into  a  mar- 
s success.  Address:  Bethel,  Bielefeld,  West- 
i,  Germany. 

BM,  von  BAWERK,  EUGEN:  Economist; 
at  Brunn,  Moravia,  1851.  He  entered  the 
ian  Ministry  of  Finance  in  1872,  where  he 
ned  until  1880.  In  the  meantime  he  had 
ed  the  de^ee  of  LL.D.  from  Vienna,  and 
mproved  his  two  years*  leave  of  absence  in 
mting  his  sociological  studies  at  Heidelberg, 
ic,  and  Jena,  vmder  Knies,   Roscher,  and 


Hildebrand.  In  1880,  inmiediately  after  liis 
installation  as  privat-docent  at  Vienna,  he  was 
called  to  Innsbruck.  In  1889  he  accepted  a 
councilor's  seat  in  the  Austrian  Ministry  of 
Finance.  The  best  known  of  the  important 
school  of  Austrian  poUtical  economists,  his  main 
work  is  his  "Kapital  und  Kapitalzins"  (1884),  a 
critical  review  of  all  theories  of  capital,  translated 
into  English  by  W.  Smart  (1890),  under  the  title 
"Capital  and  Interest"  (1889),  giving  his  positive 
theory  of  capital,  and  also  translated  by  Smart  as 
'*The  Positive  Theory  of  Capital"  (1891). 

BOXLEAU   (or  B0YLEAU),6TIENNE:    Bom 

about  1 200.  He  joined  the  Crusades  imder  Louis 
IX.  (St.  Louis),  was  captured,  and  ransomed  by 
that  monarch  at  a  high  price.  At  one  time  pro- 
vost of  Orleans,  he  subsequently  became  (1258- 
1270)  Provost  of  Paris.  Boileau,  a  man  of  noble 
birth  and  incorruptible  character,  supprest 
venality,  meted  out  justice,  established  the  police 
of  Paris,  and  hanged  his  godson  for  theft,  and  a 
friend  for  dishonesty.  St.  Louis,  as  a  mark  of 
confidence  and  approval,  sometimes  sat  beside 
him  at  the  Chdtelet,  where  he  administered 
justice.  The  great  work  of  Boileau  was  his  com- 
pilation, about  1268,  of  the  **Livres  des  Metiers," 
a  code  of  the  regulations  affecting  the  various 
industries  of  Paris.  The  exordium  states  the 
intention  of  the  compiler  to  treat  of  (i)  the  trades 
of  Paris,  their  ordinances  and  the  breaches 
thereof,  with  the  appropriate  fines;  (2)  fees,  toUs, 
taxes,  and  dues;  (3)  justice  and  jurisdictions  in 
Paris  and  the  neighborhood.  The  third  part 
either  was  not  written  or  has  been  lost.  The 
registries  so  formed  constitute  a  highly  valuable 
record  of  the  condition  of  industrial  society  at  the 
time — its  trade  privileges,  masters,  apprentices, 
their  number,  conduct,  terms  of  service,  holidays, 
quality  of  work  and  of  goods,  prices,  middlemen, 
fines,  dues,  etc.  This  compilation  has  been  re- 
garded as  a  landmark  in  the  history  of  economics. 

Rbperbncb:   Article  in   Palgrave's   Dictionary  of  Political 
Economy. 

BOISSEL,  FRANQOIS:  Bom  at  Joyeux,  Viva- 
rais,  1728.  Educated  by  the  Jesmts,  he  became 
i^  1753  parliamentary  attorney  in  Paris,  but  soon 
removed  to  St.  Domingo.  A  contest  with  the 
government  over  his  profession  brought  him  back 
to  Paris  and  kept  him  there  twenty  years.  On 
the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolution  he  took  an 
extreme  Jacobin  position.  He  is  best  known  for 
his  "Cat^chisme  du  genre  Humaine"  (1789),  in 
which  appear  many  of  the  germs  of  later  French 
socialistic  thought.  His  first  writing  was  *'Dis- 
cours  contre  les  Servitudes  Publiques"  (1786). 
He  died  in  1807. 

BOOT  AND  SHOE  WORKERS'  UWION,  THE: 

Organized  under  this  name  in  1889,  and  affiliated 
with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  The 
first  great  organization  of  the  boot-  and  shoe- 
workers  was  the  Knights  op  St.  Crispin,  formed 
1867.  The  Lasters'  Protective  Union,  formed 
1879,  did  not  join  the  Boot  and  Shoe  Workers* 
Union  tmtil  1 895 .  The  shoe- workers  were  among 
the  first  to  join  the  Knights  op  Labor,  and  in  the 
flourishing  period  of  that  order  (1886)  about  half 
its  members  in  New  England  were  shoemakers. 
The  Boot  and  Shoe  Workers*  Union  had  at  its 
start  a  strenuous  conflict  between  the  advocates 
of  high  and  low  duties,  won  by  the  latter,  which 
made  the  union  stronger  nxunerically  than  finan- 
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cially.  Its  dues  were  only  ten  cents  a  week,  with 
no  benefits.  In  1899,  however,  the  union  was 
reorganized  on  a  high-due  basis  (twenty-five  cents 
a  week),  and  one  third  of  all  its  moneys  was  to 
go  to  a  sick  and  death  benefit  fund.  In  1895  a 
union  label  was  adopted  which  has  had  consider- 
able success.  (See  Union  Labels.)  Its  organ 
is  The  Union  Boot  and  Shoe  Worker,  published 
monthly.     Reported  membership  (1905),  32,000, 

Rbpbrsncb:  Report  of  ike  United  Skttes  Industrial  Cammtssum, 
voL  xviL  (1901),  pp-  51-60. 

BOOTH,  BALLIRGTON:  With  his  wife  founder 
and  head  of  the  Volunteers  of  America ;  born  Brig- 
house.  Yorkshire,  England.  Son  of  Gen.  Booth, 
Commander  of  Salvation  Army  in  Australia  (1885- 
87),  and  with  his  wife  in  the  IJnited  States  {1887- 
96).  In  that  year  he  separated  from  the  Salva- 
tion Army  on  the  ground  that  that  organization 
was  too  autocratic  and  not  sufficiently  American, 
and  with  his  wife,  founded  The  Volunteers  of 
America,  which  has  developed  into  a  very  large 
and  national  movement.  Address:  30  Cooper 
Square,  New  York. 

BOOTH,  MRS,  MAUD  BALLmGTOIl:  Wife  of 
Ballington  Booth,  and  with  him  founder  and  head 
of  the  Volunteers  of  America;  born  Limpsfieid 
Surrey,  England.  Entering  the  Salvation  Army 
at  the  age  of  17,  she  did  a  large  work  in  Paris, 
Switzerland,  Great  Britain  and  Sweden.  In  1886 
she  married  Ballington  Booth  and  became  with 
him  head  of  the  Salvation  Army  in  the  U.  S.  ( 1 887) 
till  they  (1896)  left  that  organization  and  founded 
The  Volunteers  of  America.  In  1895  she  began  a 
work  among  prisoners  which  has  developed  The 
Volunteer  Prison  League  with  work  in  25  prisons 
and  embracing  upward  of  50,000  men,  with 
homes  for  released  convicts  and  a  large  ground 
work.  Author  among  other  books  of  After  Prison 
— Whaif    Address:  38  Coop>er  Square,  New  York. 

BOOTH,  CHARLES:  Sociologist;  bom  in  Liv- 
erpool, England,  1840;  educated  at  the  Royal 
Institute  School  in  his  native  city;  has  been  part- 
ner in  the  firm  of  Alfred  Booth  &  Co,,  since 
1862,  and  is  chainrtan  of  the  Booth  Steam- 
ship  Company.  The  great  work  of  Mr.  Booth's 
life,  however,  has  been  the  careful  and  scientific 
investigation  into  the  conditions  of  the  life  and 
labor  amon^  the  people  of  London,  which  he 
personally  dlrex^ted  during  a  period  of  more  than 
twelve  years.  The  results  of  this  investigation 
he  has  published  in  eighteen  volumes,  a  mine  of 
inestimable  wealth  to  all  who  would  know  London 
and  its  peoples.  Author:  *' Pauperism:  A  Pic- 
ture"; The  Endowment  of  Old  Age**;  *The 
Condition  of  the  Aged  Poor'';  '*01d  A^e  Pen- 
sions"; **  Life  and  Labor  of  the  Peoule  in  Lon- 
don.*' Address'.  24  Great  Cumberland  Place, 
W.  London,  England. 

BOOTH,  WILLIAM :  Founder  of  the  Salvation 
Army;  bom  in  Nottingham,  England,  1829;  be- 
came a  minister  of  the  Slethodist  New  Cormection 
in  1850.  He  resigned  his  connection  TN-ith  the 
Methodist  Conference  in  1861,  and  after  living  for 
some  time  in  the  East  End  of  London,  started,  in 
1865*  the  *' Christian  Mission,*'  which  was  the 
foundation  of  his  present  organization.  The 
movement,  which  was  even  then  of  a  semimili- 
tar3r  character,  did  not  make  much  impression 
until  1878*  when  he  named  it  the  Salvation 
Army.     Since  that  time  it  has  grown  uninter- 


ruptedly and  phenomenally  in  all  quarters  of  the 
globe.  His  skill  as  an  organiser  is  shown  by  the 
strict  military  discipline  which  he  is  able  to  main- 
tain throughout  the  whole  of  the  organization. 
In  1890  he  pubhshed  a  book  called  "Darkest  Eng- 
land," which  contained  a  scheme  by  which  he 
projx>sed  to  grapple  with  the  destitution  that  is 
eatmg  the  Ufe  out  of  England.  This  has  led  to 
the  important  Salvation  Army  Social  Scheme. 
(See  Salvation  Army.)  Address:  10 1  Queen 
Victoria  Street,  E.  C,  London,  England. 

BOSTON:  The  establishment  of  Boston  as  a 
city,  in  the  third  decade  of  the  last  century,  was 
a  part  of  the  process  of  social  reorganization 
which  was  necessary  after  the  Revolutionary  War. 
The  first  citizens,  with  the  sole  exception  of  John 
Hancock,  had  turned  Tory  and  left  the  towTi  to 
its  fate.  After  the  war  the  yeoman  farmers  from 
the  surrounding  countrj"  moved  in  and  restored 
the  industrial  and  social  institutions  of  the  town. 
The  second  mayor,  Josiah  Quincy,  adapted  to  the 
city  form  of  adiuinistration  the  old  communal 
functions  of  the  town  meetings,  and  devoted  him- 
self unremittingly  to  clearing  away  the  rather 
serious  sanitary  and  moral  evils  which  had  grown 
with  the  new  growth  of  the  town. 

Boston  was  fortunate  in  having  from  the  be- 
ginning among  its  citizens  a  keen  sense  of  local 
social  responsibility.  This  led  early  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  city  to  the  first  steps  toward  that  com- 
prehensive and  coordinated  system  of  charity 
which  has  ever  since  been  characteristic  of  the  city, 
Joseph  Tuckerman  and  Dorothea  Dix  are  two  of 
the  foremost  names  associated  with  the  develop- 
ment of  charitable  endeavor  in  the  first  half  of 
the  last  century.     The  social  unrest  that  was 

f>revalent  in  Europe  in  the  second  quarter  of  the 
ast  century  found  expression  in  some  rather 
broad  forms  of  organization  among  workmen 
which  were  encouraged  by  men  like  William  El- 
lery  Channing  and  William  Lloyd  Garrison.  On 
the  more  romantic  side  its  influence  was  seen  in 
the  establishment  of  Brook  Farm,  The  spirit 
of  social  reform  in  Boston,  after  the  success  of  the 
movement  led  by  Wilberforce  in  England,  led  to 
the  development  of  the  determination  to  wipe  out 
the  national  blot  of  negro  slavery.  For  some 
thirty  years,  until  after  the  Civil  War,  this  cause 
much  overshadowed  all  other  philanthropic  tend- 
encies. But  so  far  as  the  hie  of  the  city  in 
general  was  concerneci,  this  period  was  notable  as 
the  golden  age  of  its  civilization,  during  which  it 
numbered  among  its  citizens  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  groups  of  statesmen,  orators,  literary 
men,  eminent  divines,  and  public-spirited  busi- 
ness men  that  have  ever  appeared  together  in  any 
city. 

A  very  important  expression  of  the  social 
spirit  in  Boston  has  come  about  through  a  scries 
of  radical  sanitary  reforms;  the  first  of  which  took 
place  after  the  epidemic  of  cholera 
in  the  "fifties,"  the  others  having 
succeeded  several  later  outbreaks  c3 
contagious  or  infectious  diseases. 
This  development  reached  its  climax 
in  the  law  which  gives  the  Board  of  Health  power 
not  only  to  condemn  but  to  destroy  unsanitary 
tenements ;  a  power  which  has  been  largely  used* 
A  correlative  law  of  equal  importance  is  that 
which  has  practically  abolished  the  sweating 
system  through  retmiring  good  sanitary  condi- 
tions in  and  about  all  hotises  in  which  licenses  for 
home  work  are  granted. 
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le  growth  of  philanthropic  effort  in  Boston 
ig  the  past  generation  has  been  affected  very 
Ay  by  the  great  immigration,  first  chiefly  of 
L,  and  later  chiefly  of  Jews.  The  effort  to 
;  the  new  conditions  caused  by  this  incom- 
tide  of  popttlation  has  take'h^^ several  forms, 
ty  years  ago  most  of  the  relidf-^ving  agen- 
of  the  city  were  effectively  organized  into  the 
ciated  Charities,  which  has  ever  since  been 
foremost  agency  in  securing  comprehensive 
iminating  care  of  families  in  distress.  Mrs. 
f  Hemenway  instituted  the  system  of  cooking 
ols  which  were  later  taken  up  by  the  public- 
ol  authorities.  She  also  purchased  the  his- 
:  Old  South  Meeting  House,  and  provided  for 
ise  as  a  patriotic  educational  center.  Mrs. 
icy  Shaw  instituted  the  experimental  kinder- 
sns,  which,  in  turn,  were  later  made  part 
he  public-school  currictdiun.  Robert  Treat 
,e  foiuided  the  two  great  workingmen's  re- 
i,  the  Wells'  Memorial  and  the  People's  In- 
te.  Since  1890  a  large  nimiber  of  settlement 
es  and  other  similar  centers  for  neighborhood 
x>vement  have  spnmg  into  existence.  There 
present  a  noticeable  tendency  toward  federa- 
and  joint  action  between  these  different  local 
ers,  so  as  to  secure  the  maximum  economy 
rce  in  the  detailed  work  of  the  neighborhood 
»rment,  and  to  bring  to  bear  their  whole 
id  force  upon  some  of  the  larger  sanitary  and 
il  problems  affecting  all  the  more  crowded 
icts  of  the  city. 

le  tendency  toward  progressive  mimicipal 
)n  in  Boston,  which  was  started  by  the  first 
ih  Quincy,  was  strengthened  by  the  second 
Josiah  Quincy,  who  established  the 
^P^Htn  Puhlic  Library  and  the  Mimicipal 
~  Water  Supply.  This  was  continued, 
too,  in  some  striking  ways  by  the 
1  Josiah  Quincy,  who  greatly  developed  the 
;m  of  public  baths,  instituted  mimicipal 
nasiums,  created  a  municipal  printing  plant, 
endeavored  unsuccessfully  to  have  the  city 
ill  its  own  general  repairs.  The  difficulty 
It  the  Municipal  Repair  Department  was 
most  of  the  employees  were  imfortunately 
>inted  through  political  influence,  and  their 
of  individual  skill  went  with  a  general  lack 
fective  discipline.  The  Municipal  Printing 
t  still  continues.  It  is  much  criticized;  Iho 
•  its  first  year  a  group  of  master  printers 
fied  that  its  business  had  been  conducted 
factorily.  The  most  important  step  in  the 
ttion  ot  municipal  ownership  which  Boston 
ever  taken  is  that  of  completing  the  sub- 
first  under  Tremont  Street,  then  under 
liington  Street.  When  the  second  part  of 
mbway  was  proposed,  the  risk  having  been 
nated,  the  company  made  an  extremely 
Bssive  attempt  to  secure  for  itself  from  the 
lature  the  privilege  of  completing  and  owning 
This  effort  was  frustrated  largely  through 
ictivity  of  a  body  of  business  men  called  the 
ic  Franchise  Lea^e.  This  league  has  been 
jssful  also  in  keeping  the  capitalization  of  the 
ombination  down  to  a  proper  figure.  A  new 
irery  promising  movement  in  Boston  is  that 
le  Massachusetts  Civic  League,  which  is  a 
ation  of  agencies  for  local  social  betterment 
;y,  town,  and  village  throughout  the  state  for 
>romotion  of  progressive  social  legislation. 
le  building  up  of  the  park  system  of  metro- 
an  Boston  has  grown  into  a  vast  enterprise, 
s  just  now  (1907)  nearing  completion.     This 


system  includes  two  large  marine  parks,  at  Revere 
on  the  north  and  at  Nantasket  on  the  south.  A 
series  of  parkway  boulevards  runs  completely 
around  the  city  and  principal  suburbs,  ending  in 
and  connecting  these  two  marine  parks,  and  in- 
cluding in  their  course  the  great  Blue  Hill  Reser- 
vation on  the  south,  and  the  Middlesex  Falls  on 
the  north.  A  series  of  small  parks  alone  the 
Charles  River  will  end  in  a  basin  which  is  being 
created  by  the  erection  of  a  dam  near  the  outlet 
of  the  river.  Almost  all  the  districts  of  the  city 
are  now  provided  with  ample  local  playgrotmds. 

While  certain  phases  of  the  organization  of 
labor  have,  as  has  already  been  mentioned,  been 
a  part  of  the  social  movement  in  Boston  for  nearly 
a  century,  for  all  effective  purposes  such  orgam- 
zation  dates  here,  as  for  the  cotmtry  at  large, 
since  the  Civil  War.  The  leading  spirit  in  such 
effort  from  that  time  until  the  present  year  has 
been  George  E.  McNeill,  who  is  particularly 
known  as  the  champion, of  the  eight-hour  day. 
The  Knights  of  Labor  lost  their  influence  in  Bos- 
ton nearly  twenty  years  ago.  Since  that  time 
trade-unionism  proper  has  had  a  slow,  steady, 
and,  in  the  aggregate,  comprehen- 
Labor  ^^^®  growth.  Boston  has  probably 
had  as  few  great  strikes  as  any  city  in 
the  country,  but  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  organized  labor  is  stronger  in  any  other 
city.  On  the  whole  its  policy  has  been  that  of 
moderate  diplomacy,  always  heading  toward  the 
large  end  in  view  by  securing  ample  representa- 
tion in  all  the  various  industrial  occupations,  and 
step  by  step  gaining  the  proper  wage  and  hour 
conditions  for  the  individual  members.  This 
attitude  on  the  part  of  organized  labor  has  been 
to  a  considerable  degree  the  indirect  result  of  the 
salutary  point  of  view  which  has  been  held  by 
many  employers  and  by  the  general  public. 
While  there  have  been  occasional  adverse  de- 
cisions by  the  courts,  on  the  whole  there  has  been 
little  of  that  unyielding  attitude  of  the  judiciary 
as  to  labor  questions  which  has  precipitated  so 
much  difficulty  in  some  other  parts  of  the  country. 
For  many  years  organized  labor  has  been  effective 
also  in  securing  amelioration  of  labor  conditions 
through  state  legislation.  In  general,  the  unin- 
terrupted success  which  organized  labor  has  had 
in  all  directions  of  its  activity  has  removed  the  in- 
ducement to  violent  or  even  unduly  aggressive 
expressions. 

Partly  for  these  same  reasons  socialism  in  any 
of  its  forms  has  never  gained  substantial  footing 
in  Boston.  It  has  been  represented  from  time  to 
time  by  socialistic  propaganda  of  a  more  or  less 
abstract  or  sentimental  type.  At  times  move- 
ments of  this  sort  have  had  important  educa- 
tional results;  but  at  present  socialism  as  an 
avowed  cause  seems  to  depend  upon  the  more 
recent  immigrants,  and  distinctly  ebbs  and  flows 
with  the  downfall  and  rise  of  the  labor  market. 
Besides  the  discussions  of  social  problems  which 
take  place  in  trade-tmion  and  other  working- 
class  gatherings,  all  such  questions  find  a  free 
platform  in  the  Twentieth  Century  Club,  which 
has  now  existed  for  fifteen  years,  and  which  has 
a  membership  of  600  men  and  women  repre- 
senting a  great  variety  of  interests,  all  of 
which,  however,  have  some  relation  toward  the 
bringing  in  of  a  ** better  pubHc  spirit,  and  a  higher 
social  order."  The  City  Club  just  now  being 
formed  will  provide  a  non-partizan  meeting-place 
for  men  of  all  classes  and  nationalities  who  are 
interested  in  promoting  the  city's  i^ubVtfi^^\&axfc* 
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Boston    has   not   shown   distinct    activity    in 

developing  systematic  educational  opportunities 

for  the  study  of  social  riuestions,  tho  many  educa* 

tional  institutions  in  the  vicinity  have  within 

recent  years  greatly  strengthened  the 

flAi.ian.im     coiu^e  which  they  offer  fc  such  sub- 

BOCiMitm  ^^^g  ^j^^  School  for  ^cial  Work- 
ers, founded  by  Harvard  and  Sim- 
mons Colleges,  is  now  in  its  third  year,  and  gives 
promise  of  being  successful  and  useful .  A  signi  fi- 
cant  fact  in  connection  with  the  life  of  Boston  as 
a  center  for  social  adv^ance  is  that  it  is  the  seat  of 
the  state  government,  the  only  case  in  the  United 
States  where  a  large  city  is  also  the  state  capital. 
To  this  fact  is  partly  due  the  progressive  social 
legislation  of  Massachusetts,  which  is  being  added 
to  in  greater  and  greater  degree  as  vears  go  by. 
This  advantage,  however,  is  balanced  by  the  fact 
that  Boston,  unlike  all  other  large  ur!>an  centers  in 
the  United  States,  has  not  extended  its  political 
boundade-s  so  as  to  include  among  its  electorate 
the  enlightened  and  responsible  suburban  popu- 
lation. The  fact  that  the  city  govemnicnt  has 
recently  fallen  into  the  complete  control  of  those 
who  contrive  to  j^ain  political  power  in  the  down- 
town congested  districts, places  the  raiinicipality  in 
a  position  where  for  the  present  not  much  further 
sound  progressive  action  can  be  expected.  The 
project  of  a  metropolitan  government  for  Boston 
and  its  suburbs  is  bein^  urged  from  time  to  time, 
but  strong  local  traditions  and  interests  in  most 
of  the  suburbs  inake  it  hardly  possible  to  secure 
fair  consideration  for  a  scheme  of  administration 
which  the  facts  of  the  situation  so  urgently  de- 
mand. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  most  impor- 
tant socialistic  and  charitable  organi;cations  in 
Boston: 

Associated  Charities^     41  Hawkins  Street. 
Central  Labor  Union.     Office.  987  Washington  Street. 
City  Club.     9  Beacon  Street. 
Denison  House.     93  Tyler  Street. 
Massachusetts  Ciiftc  League,     j  Joy  Street. 
People's  Imtitute.      1171  Tremont  Street. 
Sekatd  fcr  Social  Workers,     p  Hamilton  Place. 
Socialist  Labor  Party.     609  Washington  Street. 
South  Find  House,     jo  Union  Park. 
Twentieth  Ci*ntury  Club.      3  Joy  Street. 
Wells'  Memorial  Institute.     987  Washin^on  Street, 
Wanen's  Indusiriai  and  Etiucational  Unton.     364  Boylston 
Street. 

Young  Men^s  Christian  Association.     458  Boylston  Street. 

Robert  A.  Woods. 

BOUCICAUT,  JACQUES  ARISTmE:  French 
philanthropist;  born  in  Bcll^mt\  Orne,  1810;  son 
of  a  hatter.  Coming  to  Paris,  first  as  an  em- 
ployee, in  185 2t  he  became  proprietor  of  a  small 
shop  which  he  gradually  developed  into  what  is 
now  the  great  "An  Bon  March^."  He  built 
up  his  trade  by  thorough  organization  and  by 
selling  at  fixt  prices  and  very  small  profit.  He 
gained  the  good-will  too  of  his  employees^  by 
improving  their  condition,  suppressing  fines,  in- 
augurating Sunday  and  holiday  closing,  gradual 
promotion,  giving  them  an  interest  in  their  sales, 
and  taking  charge  of  their  savings  at  better  in- 
terest than  could  be  gotten  elsewhere.  In  1876 
he  founded  for  them  a  Prov^ident  Fund,  to  enable 
them  to  put  by  for  old  age.  Each  employee  who 
has  been  tiv^e  years  with  the  house  is  given  a 
small  share  of  the  jjrofits  in  proportion  to  his 
salary,  and  also  4  per  cent  each  year  on  his  sav- 
ings. By  1Q03  there  were  2,796  participators, 
with  a  capital  of  3,002,598  francs,  and  2,207,154 
Jr.  had  been   distributed  since   the   foundation 


of  the  fund.  Mr,  Boucicaut  died  in  1877,  and  his 
son  two  years  later.  His  widow  ably  conducted 
and  developed  the  work  until  her  death  in  1887. 
The  company  has  continued  the  work  along 
the  same  lines,  and  under  the  same  name,  '*Au 
Bon  March^*."  In  1886  Madame  Boucicaut  also 
founded  an  Employees'  Retiring  Fund,  endowed 
with  5,000,000  fr^  All  employees  are  entitled 
to  a  pension  after  twenty  years'  service,  at  the  age 
of  fortj^-five  for  women,  and  tifty  for  men.  Be* 
fore  this  age  limit  assistance  is  given  to  the  inca- 
pacitated, and  to  widows  and  orphans.  In  1891 
a  third  Relief  and  Pension  Fimd  was  establishe  " 
amounting  (1903)  to  635.220  fr.  To-day  th 
great  store  is  known  throughout  the  world,  1 
employs  some  3,000  persons. 

BOUHTEES:  In  social  science  the  term  '*Ik)u: 
ty"  is  usually  applied  to  a  premium  given  by 
government  to  promote  some  branch  of  produi 
tion  or  industry  which  it  desires  to  encourage 
aid.  It  is,  however*  used  also  for  payments 
money  to  induce  men  to  enlist  in  tne  army  an< 
navy.  In  Great  Britain  the  gi%'ing  of  bountv 
of  this  latter  kind  has  been  common.  In  t* 
United  States  it  has  been  adopted  to  a  less  extent 
but  in  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  some  recruits 
the  Union  Army  received  as  much  as  $500 
more.  Some,  how^ever,  enlisted,  received  t 
bounty,  and  soon  after  deserted,  receiving  thi 
merited  name  of  **  bounty -jumpers." 

The  giving  of  bounties  to  encourage  industry^ 
has  been  practised  at  times  by  almost  all  natio 
England,  which  has  now  in  the  main  rejected  t 
bounty  system,  formerly  gave  bounties  for  many 
industries,  notably  to  encourage  the  herring  fish- 
eries, the  Irish  linen  trade,  and  the  exportatii 
of  grain.  After  the  founding  of  the  Royal  Aca< 
emv  (1769),  a  bounty  was  given  on  the  expo] 
tation  of  engravings.  For  many  years,  howev* 
under  the  influence  of  free-trade  ideas,  the  Eni 
lish  Government  has  given  up  the  bounty  systei 
in  the  main,  tho  still  granting  subsidies  to  s'tea! 
ship  companies.  (See  Subsidies.)  France, 
Germanv,  and  all  the  greater  continental  powers 
have  held  on  to  the  bounty  system  much  longer,' 
especially  as  regards  bounties  upon  sugar.  I; 
the  United  States  bounties  have  been  given  f< 
tree-planting  and  sugar,  with  subsidies  and  lam 
grants  to  railways  and  steamship  compani* 
(See  Subsidies.)  "  In  1890,  for  example,  Congr< 
voted  a  bounty  of  two  cents  per  pound  for  fiftee] 
years  on  the  production  of  domestic  sugar.  This 
was,  however,  ended  by  the  tariff  of  1894,  altho 
an  appropriation  of  $5,238,289  was  later  voted  to 
continue  the  operation  of  the  bounty  on  sugar 
raised  before  June  30,  1895. 

Almost  all  political  economists  have  condemned 
bounties  in  general,  akho  many  have  appro' 
of  them  under  particular  circumstances.  Ad, 
Smith  vigorously  and  Ricardo  still  more  swl., 
ingly  condemned  bounties,  on  the  ground  main 
that  they  diverted  capital  perniciously;  and  th 
position'  has  been  generally  followed  by  hi 
traders  and  been  criticized  by  protectionisl 
Bounties,  however,  have  sometimes  been  pre-" 
ferred  to  a  protective  tariff  by  free-traders,  on  the 
ground  that  their  working  is  open  and  direct,  n 
covert,  like  a  tariff.  They  have  been  denounces 
on  the  other  hand,  by  some  protectionists, 
more  artificial  than  a  tariff.  A  tariff,  it  is  arguei 
makes  the  foreign  exporter  pay;  a  bounty  ta» 
the  general  citizen  for  the  good  "of  one  class*  (P 
Free  Trade;  Protection;  Subsidies.) 
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BOURNEVILLE:  A  model  industrial  village, 
established  about  five  miles  from  Birmingham, 
England,  by  Mr.  GeoiTg^e  Cadbury,  the  noted 
cocoa  manufacturer,  philanthropist,  and  Friend. 
Bourne ville  was  foimded  in  1879,  when  the  works 
of  Cadbury  Brothers  were  moved  to  that  site; 
but  at  that  time  they  employed  only  about  300 
hands,  and  practically  most  of  the.  village  was 
created  in  1895.  In  1900  Mr.  Cadbury  tiuned 
over  485  acres  of  land  to  the  * '  Boumeville  Village- 
Trust,"  as  an  absolute  gift,  the  total  value  (in- 
cludin|^  the  village)  being  about  £200,000,  to  be 
administered  for  the  provision  of  improved  dwell- 
ings with  gardens  and  open  spaces  for  the  ame- 
lioration of  the  condition  of  the  workers.  Fac- 
tories are  not  to  occupy  more  than  one  fifteenth 
of  the  total  area.  Tnere  are  now  over  500  cot- 
tages with  a  population  of  about  2,500.  Only 
a1x>ut  one  half  the  population  work  in  the  Cad- 
bury mills.  At  first  land  and  cottages  were  sold, 
but  after  150  cottages  had  been  sold,  it  was  de- 
cided only  to  lease,  in  order  to  be  sure  that  all 
should  be  administered  in  the  spirit  of  the  foim- 
dation.  The  rents  range  from  six  shillings  and 
sixpence  a  week  to  thirteen  shillings,  including  a 
local  rate  of  six  shillings  and  fourpence  in  the 
potmd.  Ground  rent  is  calculated  at  ;£2o  an 
acre,  with  about  eight  houses  to  the  acre.  Rents 
are  calculated  to  return  about  4  per  cent  on  the 
capital.  The  cottages  are  semidetached,  or  in 
blocks  of  four,  and  there  is  great  variety  of  design 
with  a  p^eneral  similarity  of  style.  Most  of  the 
later  buildings  have  one  large  or  two  small  sitting- 
rooms,  three  or  four  bedrooms,  and  a  kitchen 
with  a  bath  stmk  in  the  floor,  larder,  closets,  and 
sometimes  an  attic.  The  fireplaces  are  attrac- 
tive, with  tiled  hearths  and  artistic  chimney- 
pieces. 

Gas,  water,  and  sewage  are  supplied  by  the 
city  of  Birmingham.  The  roads  are  forty-two 
feet  wide,  with  trees.  Dwellings  may  occupy 
only  one  fourth  of  a  lot,  and  one  tenth  of  tne 
land  (exclusive  of  roads)  must  be  used  for  parks 
and  open  spaces.  Grass-plots,  flower-beds,  and 
shrubs,  with  low  hedges  or  fences,  add  to  the 
attractiveness. 

The  more  attractive  public  buildings  are: 
Ruskin  Hall,  with  lecture-hall,  picture-gallery, 
and  library;  a  bath-house;  a  boarding-house;  a 
schoolhouse  for  540  children;  a  kindergarten; 
and  a  Friends'  meeting-house.  Adjoining  the 
factory  are  a  twelve-acre  recreation  groimd  for 
girls,  with  gyinnasium,  swimming-bath,  tennis- 
court,  and  cricket  and  hockey  groimds,  and  a 
fourteen-acre  lot  similarly  equipped  for  boys. 
Various  clubs,  lecture  courses,  flower  shows,  etc., 
develop  the  educational,  recreative,  and  artistic 
life  of  the  village.  A  cooperative  •'Boumeville 
Tenants*  Company,  Limited"  enables  workmen 
to  build  their  own  homes. 

BOWERMAN,  C.  W.:  English  labor  member 
of  Parliament;  bom  1851;  learned  the  printer's 
trade  in  London.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the  . 
London  Society  of  Compositors  since  1873;  was 
appointed  its  news  secretary  in  1889,  and  elected 
general  secretary  in  1892.  He  was  a  delegate  to 
every  trade-union  congress  except  that  held  at 
Norwich,  and  in  1897  was  elected  to  the  parlia- 
mentary committee  of  the  trade-imions,  presid- 
ing over  the  annual  congress  held  at  Swansea  in 
1 90 1.  He  has  been  on  the  London  County 
Council  for  some  years,  and  was  elected  alderman 
in  1 901.     Within  the  past  year  he  has  been  ap- 


S)inted  parliamentary  secretary  to  his  society, 
e  was  elected  to  Parliament  in  1906  for  Dept- 
ford.  Endorsed  by  the  Labor  Representation 
Committee.  Address:  4  Battledean  Road,  High- 
bury, N.  London,  England. 

BOYCOTTING:  A  boycott  is  a  combination 
against  a  landlord,  tradesman,  employer,  or  other 
person,  whereby  the  persons  enforcing  the  boy- 
cott cease  social  or  business  relations  with  the 
party  boycotted,  and  seek  to  induce  others  to 
withhold  having  relations  with  him.  It  is  used 
also  of  agreements  not  to  use  certain  articles  or 
the  articles  of  a  certain  manufacturer,  on  the 
groimd  that  they  have  been  produced  in  wa3rs 
or  imder  conditions  condemned  by  the  parties 
dictating  the  boycott.  The  word  is  derived  from 
the  name  of  Captain  Boycott  who  in  1880  was 
living  at  County  Mayo,  Ireland,  as  land  agent  to 
Lord  Erne,  an  Irish  nobleman.  The  population 
of  the  region  for  miles  around  resolved  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  him,  and  as  far  as  possible  to 
prevent  any  one  else  from  having  anything  to  do 
with  him.  His  life  appeared  to  be  in  danger — 
he  had  to  claim  police  protection — and  to  pre- 
vent civil  war  the  authorities  had  to  send  a  force 
of  soldiers,  and  Captain  Boycott's  harvests  were 
always  brought  in  guarded  by  a  little  army. 
Boycotts,  tho  largely  conducted  by  trade-imions, 
are  by  no  means  confined  to  them.  Manufac- 
turers boycott  certain  dealers;  railroads  boycott 
railroads ;  temperance  people  boycott  certain  per- 
sons; clergymen  establish  boycotts;  almost  ev- 
erybody boycotts  somebody  at  certain  times. 
There  is  record  of  a  boycott  in  England  as  early 
as  1 22 1.  Boycotting,  if  properly  conducted  by 
parties  for  their  own  advantage,  are  now  gen- 
erally believed  to  be  legal,  tho  five  states — ^Ala- 
bama, Colorado,  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Texas — 
have  statutes  applying  expressly  to  boycotting. 
Acts  usually  committed  by  persons  engaged  m 
boycotting  are  prohibited  m  other  states.  Sajrs 
Dr.  Carroll  D.  Wright:  *'If  A  considers  a  dealer, 
B,  as  dishonest,  he  has  a  perfect  right  to  say  to 
his  friends,  *I  do  not  trade  any  more  with  B,  and 
I  advise  you  not  to  for  such  a  reason.*  That  is  a 
boycott;  we  all  indulge  in  it;  it  is  legitimate. 
But  when  A  says  to  his  friends.  *If  you  trade  any 
more  with  B,  we  trade  no  more  with  you,  and  if 
that  does  not  succeed,  we  destroy  your  business,* 
that  is  a  crime:  that  is  not  a  lawful  method  of 
prosecuting  one's  claims.*'  The  common  law 
seems  to  be  that  workmen  associated  together  in 
a  union  may  combine  to  cease  dealing  with  an 
employer  who  refuses  to  comply  with  the  tmion's 
rules,  since  they  constitute  the  party  aggrieved 
and  are  directly  to  be  benefited  by  inducing  him 
to  yield.  Injunctions,  however,  have  been 
granted  against  boycotts  and  ''in  no  case  decided 
Dy  the  higher  American  courts  has  a  boycott  by 
workmen  been  specifically  held  legal"  ("U.  b. 
Industrial  Commission  Report,"  xvii.,  p.  cxix). 

Rbfbrbncbs:  U.  S.  Industrial  Commission  Rtpori,  xvii: 
Getting  a  Living,  by  Geo.  A.  Bolen.  chap,  ix;  Organimrd 
Labor t  by  John  Mitchell,  chap,  xxxiii. 

BOYS'  CLUBS:     See  Clubs. 

BRABAZON,  REGINALD:  Twelfth  earl  of 
Meath;  Baron  Chaworth;  Baron  of  Ardee,  Ire- 
land; bom  in  London,  1841.  He  was  educated 
at  Eton  College  and  in  German^jr;  and  after  pass- 
ing the  Civil  Service  examination  he  entered  the 
Foreign  Office  in  a  clerical  capacity  (i86^\,    \x^ 
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1868  he  exchanged  into  the  diplomatic  service,  and 
passed  several  years  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
Berlin,  The  Hague,  and  Paris.  He  is  interested  in 
the  industrial  conditions  of  the  people,  and  has 
been  connected  with  many  of  the  agencies  and 
societies  at  work  for  the  betterment  of  those  con- 
ditions. He  was  the  first  honorary  secretary  of 
the  Hospital  Saturday  Fund  (1874),  and  first 
chairman  of  the  Young  Men's  Friendly  Society 
( 1 87 9) ,  In  1 88 2  he  founded  the  Metropolitan  Pub- 
lic Garden  Association,  and  was  its  first  and  is  its 
present  chairman  (igo;).  He  was  the  firKt  presi- 
dent of  the  British  College  of  Physical  Education, 
and  has  been  at  different  times  an  alderman  of  the 
London  County  CounciL  In  his  philanthropic 
activities  he  is  prominently  identihed  also  with 
the  Dublin  Philanthropic'  Reform  Association 
{first  president),  and  with  the  Christian  Union  for 
Social  Service  (president).  He  is  the  author  of 
"Social  Arrows"  and  "Social  Aims":  and  the 
editor  of  "So m:e  National  and  Board  School  Re- 
forms/* '  *  ProsTicri  ty  or  Pauperism ."  etc.  Address ; 
83  Lancaster  Gate,  W.,  London,  England. 

BRACE,    CHARLES   LORIMG:      One   of   the 

founders  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society;  bom  at 
Litchfield.  Conn.,  1S26;  graduated  from  Yale  in 
1846;  studied  theology  at  the  Yale  Divinity 
School,  1847-48.  and  at  Union  Theological  Semi- 
nary 1848-49.  In  1850  he  visited  Switzerland, 
England,  and  Ireland,  giving  especial  attention  to 
schools,  prisons,  and  rtformator^v  institutions, 
and  returned  to  the  United  States  in  1852.  Here 
he  entered  into  active  missionary  labors  in  New 
York  City,  and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Children's  Aid  Society,  remaining  its  secretary 
and  principal  agent  from  a  year  after  its  founda- 
tion until  his  death.  In  1854  he  established  the 
lirst  newsboys'  lodging-house  in  the  city:  in  1855 
an  Italian  industrial  school ;  and  in  1856a  German 
industrial  school.  He  devoted  the  remainder  of 
his  life  to  w^ork  among  the  children  and  youth  of 
the  poor  of  New*  York  City.  He  died  in  the  Tyrol, 
Switzerland,  1890.  Among  his  works  may  be 
mentioned:  "Hungary  in  1S51'*;  "Home  Life  in 
Germany";  **  Short  Sermons  to  Newsboys"; 
*"The  New  West";  "The  Dangerouii  Classes  of 
New  York,  and  Twenty  Years*  Work  among 
Them";  "Free  Trade  as  Promoting  Peace  and 
Good  Will  among  Men";  '*Gesta  Chrini,  or,  A 
History  of  Humane  Progress  under  Christianity" ; 
and  '*To  the  Unknown  God." 

BRADLAUGH,  CHARLES:  English  agitator 
and  writer;  bom  1833:  son  of  a  solicitor's  clerk 
in  the  East  End  of  London.  When  being  pre- 
pared for  confirmation  at  the  church  wdiich  he 
attended,  he  expressed  doubts  concerning  some  of 
the  doctrines  taught;  and  on  receiving  a  severe 
rebuke  for  daring  to  doubt,  he  turned  to  the 
street  lecturers,  finally  becoming  a  speaker  him- 
self. On  account  of  his  ideas  he  was  compelled  to 
leave  his  father's  house,  and  endeavored  to  gain  a 
living  as  coal  agent.  Not  succeeding  he  enlisted 
in  the  Dragoon  Guards  (1850),  serving  for  some 
time  in  Ireland.  In  1853  he  returned  to  London 
and  became  a  clerk  in  a  solicitor's  office.  From 
that  time  he  was  known  as  an  antitheological 
lecturer,  and  wrote  under  the  pseudonym  of 
"Iconoclast."  He  also  took  an  active  and  often 
a  leading  part  in  the  radical  movements  of  the 
time. 

In  i860  Bradlaugh  started  his  paper,  The 
National  Reformer,  which  in  1S6S  was  prosecuted 


by  the  government.  The  prosecution  was  aboi^ 
tive,  and  led  to  a  repeal  of  the  law  imder  whiclj 
the  proceedings  haa  been  taken.  In  1872 
published  "The  Impeachment  of  the  House 
Brunswick,"  which  is,  perhaps,  his  best-kno\\il 
literary  work.  In  1873  he  undertook  two  lec- 
turing tours  in  the  United  States.  In  1875  he 
with  Mrs.  Annie  Bcsant.  was  tried  for  having 

[lublishcd  an  old  pamphlet,  "The  Fruits  of  1 
osophy,"     The  result  of  the  trial  was  that  th 
defendants,   tho    "exonerated   from   all   cornipd 
motive,"  were  sentenced  to  six  months*  imprison^ 
ment.  and  to  pay  a  fine  of  £200.     On  appeal.  iht\ 
sentence  was  reversed*     In   1868   and  twice  iir 
1874  he  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  fqr  parlia 
mentary  honors;  in  1S80.  however*  he  was  electc 
as  junior  member  for  the  borough  of  Northampt 
Now  commenced  the  struggle  with  the  House  1 
Commons,  by  which  his  name  will  be  best  knowt 
Refusing  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and 
siring  to  affinn,  his  scat  was  declared  vacant.    Re 
elected  in  1S81.  he  was  expelled  by  force.     Agai 
elected  in  i88j,  but  still  debarred  from  sitting.  I 
resigned,  in  order  to  again  appeal  to  his  co 
stituency  in  18S4;  and  tho  again  elected,  it  wa 
not  till  after  the  general  election  of  1S85  that  h 
w^as  allowed  to  take  his  seat.     In   1887  he  was 
instrumental    in    getting   appointed    the    Roya' 
Commission  on  Market  Rights  and  Tolls,  and  caJ 
ried  through  Parliament  an  act  amending  and  e% 
tending  the  truck  laws.     In  1888  he  brought 
an  *' Affirmation  Bill,"  which  was  carrica.     ] 
1889  he  was  requested  by  the  Indian  Nationaf 
Congress  to  represent  their  national  interests  in 
the  English  Parliament.     A  consistent  individ- 
ualist, he  combated  at  every  step  the  growing  tide 
of  socialism.     He  died  in  1891. 

BRASSEY,  THOMAS,  BAROIT:  English  econo- 
mist and  writer  on  naval  affairs;  born  in  England. 
1836:  son  of  a  railroad  contractor.  He  was 
called  to  the  bar  in  1864,  but  never  practised.  In 
1865  he  was  elected  member  of  Parliament  for 
Devon  port,  and  remained  in  Parliament  for  a 
number  of  years.  Naval  matters  engaged  his 
chief  attention,  and  he  assisted  in  forming  the 
naval  artillery  volunteers.  He  and  his  wife,  in 
their  yacht  Sunbeam,  have  made  many  long 
voyages  to  all  parts  of  the  globe.  In  addition  to 
numerous  shorter  w^ritings  on  naval  affairs  and 
social  Questions,  he  has  published  "Work  and 
Wages'  ;  "British  Seamen";  and  "Lectures  on 
the  Labor  Question."  Lord  Thomas  has  rendered 
assistance  on  various  charitable  commissions* 
Address:  24.  Park  Lane,  W,,  London,  England. 

BRAY,  CHARLES:  Social  reformer;  bom  at 
Coventry.  England,  181 1.  He  became  a  manu- 
facturer of  ribbon,  but  was  early  interested  in 
matters  of  reform  on  the  lines  of  Robert  Owen 
and  Thomas  Carlyle.  He  saw  the  opening  of 
Harmony  Hall  in  Queen  wood  Community  (see 
Owen),  but  the  failure  of  that  experiment  con- 
vinced him  that  such  attempts  were  premature. 
He  wrote  "The  Philosophy  of  Necessity"  (^1841), 
with  an  appendix  by  his  sister-in-law,  Mary  Hen- 
nell,  later  published  separately  as  "An  Outline  of 
the  Various  Social  Systems  and  Communities 
which  have  been  Founded  on  the  Principles  of 
Cooperation."  He  was  also  the  author  of  several 
essays  and  addresses,  notably  "An  Essay  upon 
the  Vnion  of  Agriculture  and  Manufactures,  and 
upon  the  Organization  of  Industry,"  and  of 
autobiography.     He  died  in  1884. 
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BRAY.  J.  F.:  An  English  commtinist  of  the 
school  ot  Owen  of  whom  little  is  known  save  his 
book,  written  in  1839,  **Labotir's  Wrongs  and 
Labotir's  Remedy ;  or,  The  Age  of  Might  and  the 
Age  of  Right."  This  work,  to-day  almost  for- 
gotten, was  one  of  the  ablest  of  its  day,  and  wa§ 
noticed  at  some  length  in  Marx's  "Philosophy  of 
Misery*'  (1847)  and  other  writings  of  the  times. 
Palgrave*s  "Dictionary  of  Political  Economy** 
says  of  it :  "The  book  tries  to  prove  that  all  those 
who  perform  equality  of  labor  ought  likewise  to 
receive  equality  of  reward.*'  Imprest  by  the 
modem  growth  of  joint-stock  companies.  Bray 
proposed  a  "joint-stock  modification  of  society, 
admitting  of  individual  property  in  productions 
in  connection  with  a  common  property  in  pro- 
ductive powers.*'  He  also  suggested  a  paper  and 
pottery  currency,  whose  fotmdation  is  labor. 

BRENTANO,  LUJO:  Professor  of  national 
economy  at  the  University  of  Mimich;  bom  at 
Aschaffenburg,  Germany,  1844.  He  was  one  of 
the  fotmders  of  the  Association  for  Social  Politics, 
or  Socialists  of  the  Chair,  as  they  are  called  in 
Germany,  altho  belonging  to  the  extreme  right 
of  this  school.  Outside  of  Germany  he  is  best 
known  by  his  "History  of  English  Guilds,"  and 
his  larger  work  on  English  Trade-Unions," 
neither  of  which,  however,  is  considered  very 
complete  or  satisfactory.  Address:  Friedrichs^ 
strasse  1 1 ,  Munich,  Germany. 

BRETHREN  OF  SOCIAL  LIFE:  A  frater- 
nity founded  by  Groote  and  Radewin  in  1J76; 
sometimes  called  Brethren  of  the  Common  Lot, 
Brethren  of  the  Common  Life,  or  Brethren  of 
Good  Will.  It  profest  to  imitate  the  earliest 
Christian  communities,  and  eventually  merged 
into  the  sect  of  Moravians.  It  was  composed  of 
pious  persons  who  sought  to  elevate  their  souls  by 
spiritual  exercises;  and  it  was  sanctioned  by 
several  popes  and  councils.  Community  of 
'  goods,  inaustry,  frugality,  education  of  the  yotmg, 
and  the  use  of  the  vemaciilar  language  in  religious 
worship  were  some  of  their  peculiar  usages.  They 
bound  themselves  by  no  monastic  vow.  In  14^0 
they  had  i  jo  societies,  chiefly  in  Germany  and  the 
Netherlands.  The  original  founders  were  op- 
posed to  all  learning  and  science  that  was  not 
moral  and  practical;  but  the  brethren  rendered 
valuable  service  to  the  cause  of  popular  and  free 
education,  and  have  been  called  tne  pioneers  of 
the  Reformation.  Thomas  k  Kempis  belonged 
to  one  of  these  societies.  Similar  female  societies 
were  oreanizjed,  each  imder  a  superior  or  Martha. 

The  Order  of  the  Brethren  of  the  Common  Lot 
was  divided  into  two  classes,  the  lettered  breth- 
ren, or  clerks,  and  the  illiterate;  they  lived  in 
separate  habitations,  but  maintained  the  closest 
fraternal  tmion.  The  former  devoted  themselves 
to  preaching,  visiting  the  sick,  circulating  books 
and  tracts,  etc.,  and  the  education  of  youth,  while 
the  latter  were  employed  in  manual  labor  and  the 
mechanical  arts.  They  lived  imder  the  rule  of  St. 
Augustine,  and  were  eminently  useful  in  promo- 
ting the  cause  of  religion  and  education. 

The  theory  of  this  commtmity  was  that  unity 
should  be  sought  rather  in  the  inward  spirit  than 
in  outward  statutes.  Vows  were  not  binding  for 
life.  Pxx>perty  was  surrendered,  not  on  compul- 
sion, but  volimtarily.  All  the  brother  houses 
were  kept  in  communication  with  each  other,  and 
the  heads  of  houses  met  annually  for  consultation. 
Particulars  of  their  rule,  domestic  arrangements, 
etc.,  may  be  fotmd  in  Ullmann's  "Reformers  be- 


fore the  Reformation,"  ii.,  89  sq,  Luther  and 
Melanchthon  spoke  with  approval  and  sympathy 
of  the  brotherhood  in  their  time.  Its  flourishing 
period  extended  from  1400  to  1500.  Most  of 
their  houses  were  built  between  1425  and  145 1, 
and  they  had,  in  all,  some  thirty  to  fifty  estab- 
lishments. During  the  sixteenth  century  the 
Reformation  broke  them  down,  in  common  with 
other  monkish  establishments;  or,  rather,  they 
crumbled  to  pieces  as  needless  amid  the  new  de- 
velopments of  the  age.  By  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century  the  brotherhood  was  ended. 

BREWERY  WORKERS.  See  United  Brew- 
ery Workers. 

BRIAHD,  M.  ARISTIDE:  French  independent 
Socialist,  appointed  Oct.  23,  1906,  in  the  cabinet 
.of  M.  Clemenceau,  as  Minister  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion. He  has  had  charge  of  the  important  agita- 
tion for  the  separation  of  Church  and  State  in 
France. 

BRICKLAYERS  AND  MASONS'  INTERNA- 
TIONAL UNION  OF  AMERICA:  Organized  1865 ; 
one  of  the  largest  American  trade-unions,  not 
affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 
The  organization  is  almost  purely  protective. 
Early  in  its  historv  strikes  were  numerous,  but 
latterly  the  union  nas  been  among  the  most  suc- 
cessful in  developing  agreements  with  employers. 
In  1886.  partly  through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  W.  H. 
Sayward,  Secretary  of  the  Mason  Builders*  Asso- 
ciation, a  system  of  joint  agreements  as  to  col- 
lective bargaining  and  arbitration  was  developed, 
and  the  system  was  spread.  In  1906  the  union 
reported  90,000  members.  Its  organ  is  The 
Bricklayer  and  Mason, 

Rbfbrbncb:  Report  of  the  United  States  Industrial  Commis- 
sion, vol.  xvii.  (xQox),  pp.  118,  374-75. 

BRIGHT,  JOHN:  English  statesman,  bom  at 
Greenbank,  Lancashire,  181 1;  son  of  Jacob 
Bright,  a  Quaker  cotton-spinner.  In  his  six- 
teenth year  he  entered  his  father's  factory,  but 
early  became  interested  in  temperance,  parlia- 
mentary reform,  and  other  questions  of  the  day. 
The  reform  struggle  of  1833  moved  him  deeply. 
In  1839,  when  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League  was 
formed,  he  and  Cobden  were  the  leading  mem- 
bers of  it,  and  commenced  a  free-trade  agitation 
throughout  the  kingdom.  Bright  became  M.  P. 
for  Durham  in  1843.  His  eloquent  and  energetic 
advocacy  of  free  trade  produced  at  last  the  repeal 
of  the  com  laws.  He  was  associated  with  Colxlen 
in  a  movement  for  financial  reform,  and  later  with 
a  movement  to  reform  the  system  of  electoral 
representation.  He  came  to  he  with  Cobden  the 
head  of  the  so-called  **  Manchester  School,"  and 
vigorously  opposed  the  ten-hour  movement  and 
almost  all  industrial  legislation .  Being  a  member 
of  the  Peace  Society,  as  well  as  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  he  strenuously  opposed  the  war  with 
Russia  in  1854.  Some  of  the  severest  dentmcia- 
tions  of  war  ever  uttered  are  to  be  fotmd  in  his 
speeches.  In  1857  he  was  elected  from  Birm- 
ingham, and  long  represented  that  city.  He 
strongly  condemned  the  then  existing  game  laws 
of  Great  Britain.  In  1868  he  accepted  the  pres- 
idency of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  Gladstone's  ad- 
ministration, and  worked  for  the  disestablish- 
ment of  the  Irish  Church  and  the  Irish  Land  Act, 
aiming  at  peasant  proprietorship.  In  1870  he 
resigned  from  office  on  account  of  ill  health,  but 
took  office  again  in  1873-74,  and  1883  as  chancel* 
lor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster.     In  i&%^  ^^  o^ 
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posed  the  Home  Rule  bill  introduced  by  Mr, 
Gladstone.  In  1883  he  became  lord  rector  of  the 
University  of  Glasgow.  He  died  in  his  boyhood's 
home,  March  27,  1889. 

BRmXERHOFF,  ROELIFF:  Philanthropist; 
bom  at  Owasco,  N.  Y..  1828;  educated  in  the 
common  schools  and  at  Auburn  and  Homer 
academies;  taught  school  for  two  years,  and  at  the 
age  of  eighteen  served  as  tutor  in  the  home  of 
General  Jackson.  He  studied  law  wnth  Judge 
Brinkerhoff  at  Mansfield,  Ohio,  and  in  1853  began 
the  practise  of  law.  From  1855  to  i8!;o  he  was 
editor  and  proprietor  of  The  Mansfield  Heraid. 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  be  entered  the 
army,  attained  the  rank  of  colonel,  and  for  mtri- 
torious  serv^ice  was  made  brevet  brigadier-general. 
After  the  war  he  resumed  the  practise  of  law 
imtil  1873.  when  he  became  cashier  of  the  Mans* 
field  Savings  Bank,  of  which  he  is  now  president. 
Since  1878  he  has  been  a  member  of  the  Ohio 
State  Board  of  Charities,  and  is  now  its  chairman. 
He  was  president  of  the  national  Conference  of 
Charities  and  Corrections  in  1880,  and  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  International  Prison  Congress  at 
Paris  in  1885,  Officiating  for  many  years  as 
vice-president  of  the  American  National  Prison 
Congress,  he  was  made  its  president  at  the  death 
of  General  R.  B.  Haye^.  He  is  the  author  of 
**The  Volunteer  Quartermaster";  and  "Recollec- 
tions of  a  Lifetime."     Address:   Mansfield,  Ohio. 

BRISBANE,  ALBERT:  American  Fourierite 
and  social  reformer;  bom  in  Batavia,  N.  Y,, 
180Q,  of  wealthy  parents  of  Scotch- English  stock. 
He  was  liberally  educated,  and  traveled  exten- 
sively in  Kurope  and  in  Asiatic  Ttirkcy,  Be- 
coming deeply  imprest  with  the  inhumanity  and 
injustice  of  the  present  social  system,  he  studied 
in  Paris  the  views  and  philosophy  of  Fourier, 
and  then  presented  them  to  American  readers  in 
two  books:  "Social  Destiny  of  Man"  (1840),  and 
**A  Concise  Exposition  of  the  Doctrine  of  Asso- 
ciation." These  had  an  immediate  efft^ct  on  the 
members  of  Brook  Farm,  and  contributed  largely 
to  turn  that  colony  into  a  Fourierite  phalanx. 
Horace  Greeley,  William  Henry  Channing, 
Charles  A.  Dana,  and  others  were  also  deeply 
influenced  by  him,  Greeley  opened  the  columns 
of  the  Tribune  to  Brisbane  by  allowing  him  to 
purchase  for  two  years  (1842-44)  a  column  of  the 

gaper  in  which  to  advocate  Fourierism,  Later 
insbane  published  two  volumes  of  "Sociological 
Series"  (1876).  He  also  invented  several  me- 
chanical devices  of  importance.  He  died  in 
Richmond,  Va..  1890, 

BRISBANE,  ARTHUR:  American  editor;  bom 
at  Buffalo.  N.  Y..  1863;  son  of  Albert  Brisbane; 
educated  in  public  schools  and  in  France  and 
Germany.  He  entered  the  field  of  journalism 
as  a  reporter  on  the  Sun,  and  later  became  edi- 
tor of  the  Evening  Sun.  From  1890  to  1897  he 
was  on  the  editorial  staff  of  the  New  York  World, 
and  since  1897  has  been  editor  of  the  New  York 
Evefung  Journal.  Mr,  Brisbane  follows  in  the 
main  his  father's  socialist  views,  but  believes 
thev  should  be  worked  out  in  opportunist  and 
political  methods*  Address:  Hempstead,  Long 
Island,  N,  Y. 

BRISSOT.  JEAH  PIERRE  (sumamed  De  WAR- 
VILLE):  French  sociologist  and  revolutionist: 
bom  at  Chartres,  France,  1754.  Educated  for 
the  law,  he  entered  the  office  of  a  proctirator 
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at  Paris,  but  early  devoted  himself  to  politic 
science.  His  **Th^orie  dcs  Lois  Criminelles"  an 
"Biblioth^que  Philosophique  de  L^gislateurl 
brought  him  notoriety  and  the  favor  01  Voltaii 
D'Alembert,  and  others.  These  works  were  in 
*bucd  with  the  philosophy  of  Rousseau,  and  conta 
the  saying,  afterward  made  famous  by  Proudho 
"La  propri^td,  c'est  Ic  vol."  A  facile  writer, 
WTote  for  papers  unworthy  of  him,  but  later  wen 
to  London  and  started  Le  Journal  du  Lycie 
Londres  to  unite  all  the  savants  of  Europe.  R 
turning  to  Paris,  he  was  lodged  in  the  Bastile  1 
an  unfounded  charge.  Released  after  a  few 
months,  he  recommenced  pamphleteering,  and^ 
having  met  some  abolitionists  in  London,  he  op 

fan i zed  in  Paris  a  Soci^t^  des  Amis  des  Noir  ' ^ 
le  visited  the  United  States,  but   returned  tcT 
play  a  leading  jmrt  in  the  French  Revolution 
He' edited  the  Patriote  Franfaise  and  in  the  N 
tional  Assembly  leagued  himself  with  the  Giroi 
dists,  then  often  called  the  Brissotins,    He  bravel; 
suffered  death  on  the  guillotine  with  the  Giron 
dists,  Oct.  30,  1793. 

BRITISH   ECONOMIC    ASSOCIATION,  THE: 

Founded  at  a  meeting  held  at  University  College, 
London,  on  Nov.  20,  1890,  the  Rt.  Hon.  G.  J. 
Goschcn,  M.  P,,  being  in  the  chair.  The  object  oT 
the  association  is  the  advancement  of  econor^'^ 
knowledge  by  the  issue  of  a  journal  and  otl 
printed  publications,  and  by  such  other  means 
the  association  may  from  time  to  time  agree 
adopt.  The  journal  represents  all  shades 
economic  opinion,  and  is  the  organ  not  of 
school  of  economists,  but  of  all  schools, 
annual  subscription  is  one  guinea.  There  is  at 
present  no  entrance  fee.  Any  member  may  at 
any  time  compound  for  his  future  yearly  pay- 
ments by  paying  at  once  the  sum  of  ten  guineas* 
The  current  numbers  of  the  journal,  issued  in 
March,  June,  September,  and  December,  and 
published  by  Messrs,  Macmillan  &  Co.,  are  seat 
to  members  free  of  charge.  The  price  is  5  shil* 
lings  each  copy,  or  1  guinea  (net)  lor  the  annual 
volume  bound. 

BRITISH  EBffPIRE,  THE:  The  growth  of  the 

British  Empire  is  in  many  ways  the  greatest  social 
reform  fact  in  the  world.  According  to  HazeU*s 
'  *  Annual ' ' : 

The  area  of  the  British  Empire  was  estimated  at  d.119,000 
sq.  m,  in  1837,  and  in  1861  it  was  about  the  same  figure.  Of 
the  total.  9,115,000  «q.  m.  are  under  sattled  government,  tha 
self' governing  colonies  alone  covering  about  7,000.000  iq.  ffU 

In  1837  the  population  of  the  British  Empire  wa»  16A.000,* 
000;  in  1S61  it  was  estimated  at  i7S,ooo«ooo;  in  187 1  at  13s** 
000.000:  in  t88i  over  3<4.ooo,ooo;  in  1891  nearly  37a, ooo«eoo; 
and  10  1901  it  had  rcacned  over  400,000,000. 

In  1837  there  were  about  25,750,000  British  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  about  1,500,000  in  the  colonies,  making  a  totAl 
of  77,3so,ooo<  In  1905  there  were  43^310,000  Bhtith  in 
Great  Britain  and  1 0^780,000  in  the  colomea,  giving  a  UHttX  of 
S4.ooo,ooo. 

The  total  revenues  of  the  empire  amounted  to  about  £7$^' 
000,000  in  1837,  the  United  Kingdom  having  a  revenue  ci 
£50,000,000.  and  India  and  the  colonies  about  j£a 5 ^000.000. 
In  1903  the  revenues  of  the  empire  amounted  to  jCj  >  7.000,000. 

Sir  Robert  GifTen,  at  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association 
in  Sept.,  1903,  put  forward  the  foUowing  estimates  as  to  the 
-  ' ^te  income  and  wesUth   of  the  people  of  the   Bfitijlh 


mpire; 


United  Kingdom. . . . . . 

C4nada 

Australasia 

India ......»., 

South  Africa. .....,». 

Remainder  of  emptre , . 


Aggrsgatb 
Ikcoub 
j£i«750,ooo,ooo 
370,000,009 
9 10,000,000 
6oo,oootOoo 

100,000,000 
300,000.000 


Capital  or 

W»ALTH 

jCt5*ooe,ooe.ooo 
t.SSo.ooo^ooo 
i«ioo«ooo,ooo 
3«ooo,ooo,ooo 
600,000,000 
t,>oo,ooo«ooo 


Totals. , . . » £1, 130,000,000       iCji3,2S«»»ooo.ooo 
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BRITISH  AKD  FOREIGN  AJITI-SLAVERY 
SOCIETY  :  Founded  iSjg,  its  first  president 
being  Thomati  Clarkson.  The  objects  of  the 
society  are;  '*The  universal  extinction  of  slavery 
and  the  slave-trade;  and  the  protection  of  the 
rights  and  interests  of  the  enfranchised  popula- 
tion in  the  British  possessions,  and  of  all  persons 
captured  as  slaves."  The  sotnety  publishes  a 
journal,  The  Anti-Slavery  Reporter.  Secretary, 
Travers  Buxton,  sjt,  Denison  House,  Vauxhall 
Bridge  Road,  S.  W..  London.  England. 

BROADHURST,  HENRY:  English  trade- 
unionist;  M.  P.;  born  near  Littlemore,  Oxford- 
shire, 1840;  the  son  of  a  journeyman  mason.  He 
worked  at  his  father's  trade  till  1 87  2,  when  he  was 
elected  to  the  Parliamentary  Committee  of  the 
Trade- Union  Congress,  becoming  a  most  inde- 
fatigable worker,  and  serving  as  secretary  of  the 
committee  from  1875-90.  in  1880  he  was  re- 
turned to  Parliament  from  Stoke-upon-Trent,  In 
J 885  he  was  elected  from  the  Boardsley  division 
of  Birmingham;  in  1886  from  Nottingham  (West), 
and  in  i894-rQo6  from  Leicester.  He  was  re- 
elected from  Leicester  Jan.,  iqo6,  but  retired  in 
March,  He  has  been  a  member  of  two  royal 
commissions,  and  in  1S86  was  appointed  Under 
Secretary  of  Slate  for  Home  Anairs.  He  is  a 
Liberal  in  poHtics,  and  for  a  long  period  opposed 
the  new  trade-unionism,  eight- hour  legislation, 
etc.  lie  has,  however,  changed  his  position  on 
the  eight-hour  bill,  and  was  in  1S94  deemed  one 
of  the  most  progressive  members  of  the  Trade- 
Union  Parliamentary  Committee,  Broadhurst  is 
the  author,  together  with  Sir  R.  T.  Reid,  of  a 
"Handy  Book  on  Leasehold  Enfranchisement," 
and  has  written  also  an  autobiography.  Address: 
4.  Elm  Gardens,  Brook  Green,  W.  London,  Eng- 
land. 

BROCKWAYj  ZEBULOH  REED:  Prison  re- 
former; bom  in  Lyme,  Conn.,  1827.  Became 
clerk  of  Connecticut  State  Prison,  1S48  ;  then 
deputy  superintendent  at  Albany,  1851;  and 
superintendent  in  Monroe  County,  N,  Y, ,  1859;  in 
Detroit,  Mich. ,  1 86 1  ;  in  Elmira  State  Reformatory; 
1 87 6-1 900.  It  was  mainly  through  his  efforts 
that  Elmira  introduced  the  system  of  the  Inde- 
terminate Sentence,  which  has  led  to  such  general 
and  successful  reforms  in  prison  systems.  See 
Elmira,  In  1900  he  retired,  but  in  1905  w^as 
elected  Mayor  of  Elmira,  being  nominated  by  both 
ties.     Address.  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


BROOK  FARM:  A  cooperative  association 
formed  in  1842  on  a  200-acre  farm  nine  miles 
from  Boston,  by  a  ^oup  of  highly  educated 
people.  The  association  carried  on  farming  and 
maintained  an  excellent  boarding  school,  the 
pupils  being  members  of  the  associated  family. 
Owing  to  the  character  of  the  leaders  and  their 
friends,  the  life  at  Brook  Farm  took  on  many 
refined  and  charming  aspects,  which  gave  it  great 
fascination  for  the  general  public,  and  which  ren- 
dered the  lives  of  the  members  exceedingly  rich 
and  interesting.  Most  of  the  distinguished  men 
and  women  of  the  day  were  visitors  at  Brook 
Farm,  and  it  became  a*  center  of  intellectual  and 
artistic  life.  All  the  members  were  stockholders 
and  took  more  or  less  part  in  the  manual  labor  of 
the  farm.  Meals  were  taken  in  common  in  a 
central  hall.     There  were  about  1 15  members. 

The  spirit  of  the  place  voiced  the  transcenden- 
tal religious  feeling  current  at  that  time,  but  there 


w^as  no  distinction  made  as  to  creed,  and  every 
one  was  free  to  worship  as  he  chose.  The  mem- 
bers were,  however,  sustained  in  their  efforts  by 
an  exalted  belief  in  the  possibility  of  social  regen- 
eration, and  the  founding  of  a  heaven  upon  earth. 
Miss  Peabody  wrote  in  The  Dial:  ** There  are  men 
and  women  vrho  have  dared  to  say  to  one  another. 
'  Why  not  have  our  daily  life  organized  on  Christ's 
ow^n  idea  ?  Why  not  begin  to  move  the  mountain 
of  custom  and  convention?"  Later  she  further 
described  the  group  of  people  who  had  resolved 
to  make  this  attempt:  **In  order  to  live  a  relig- 
ious and  moral  life  they  feel  that  it  is  necessary 
to  come  out  in  some  degree  from  the  world,  and 
to  form  themselves  into  a  community  of  property, 
so  far  as  to  exclude  competition  ana  the  ordinary 
rules  of  trade;  w*hile  they  reserve  siiificient  pri- 
vate property  for  all  purposes  of  independence 
and  isolation  at  will.  They  make  agriculture  the 
basis  of  their  life,  it  being  the  most  direct  and 
simple  in  relation  to  nature.  A  true  life,  altho  it 
aims  beyond  the  highest  star,  is  redolent  of  the 
healthy' earth.  The  perfume  of  clover  lingers 
about  It.  The  lowing  of  cattle  is  the  natural  bass 
to  the  meloily  of  human  voices.*' 

Bodily  and  mental  labor  were  paid  at  the  same 
rate  at  iBrook  Farm,  it  bein^  believed  that  since 
intellectual  labor  involves  higher  pleasures  than 
bodily  labor,  it  therefore  is  to  some  extent  its  own 
reward;  while  bodily  labor  involves  a  greater 
sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  individual.  The 
hours  redeemed  from  labor  by  cooperative  work 
were  to  be  used,  not  in  acquiring  wealth,  but  in- 
tellectual goods.  Real  wealth  consists,  so  the 
Brook  Farmers  declared,  in  the  ** leisure  to  live  in 
all  the  faculties  of  the  soul/* 

The  first  years  of  the  Brook  Farm  experiment 
have  been  called  its  transcendental  period,  and  it 
w^as  then  that  the  idealism  of  the  movement  and 
its  spiritual  vitality  seemed  to  be  at  their  height. 
A  change  occurred  when  Fourierism,  then  making 
a  stir  in  the  reform  w^orld,  was  introduced  and 
accepted  at  Brook  Farm.  A  new  element  came 
in  with  the  influx  of  more  working-class  people, 
and  the  building  of  niechanics'  workshops  and  a 
large  phalanstery;  The  change,  though  honestly 
undertaken,  proved  in  the  end  fatal.  The  dream 
period  of  the  earthly  paradise  was  over,  and  the 
Brook  Farmers  awoke  to  the  painful  discovery 
that  they  were  ill-adapted  to  carry  on  practical 
enterprises.  A  disastrous  fire,  unprotected  by 
insurance,  compassed  the  final  ruin  of  the  ex- 
periment, which  had  lasted  about  six  years.  Its 
leader  throughout,  as  well  as  its  founder,  was 
George  Ripley,  accomplished  scholar  and  devoted 
idealist,  who  had  received  encouragement  and 
assistance  from  men  like  Dr.  Channing,  Rev, 
Theodore  Parker,  Dr.  J,  C.  Warren,  and  many 
others.  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  Margaret  Fuller, 
and  BronsoQ  Alcott  were  frequent  visitors  at 
Brook  Farm;  w^hile  Hawthorne  lived  there  for 
a  time.  George  William  Curtis  and  Charles  A. 
Dana  were  both  members.  The  association 
maintained  a  periodical  called  The  Harbinger. 

Rbperbncbs:  Brook  Farm,  by  Lindsjiy  Swift,  Neir  York, 
1900;  Afemmrs  of  Brock  Farm,  by  J.  T.  Codman.  Boston, 
1&9A'  There  is  also  an  interesting  account  of  the  life  at 
Brook  Farm  in  the  Life  of  Isaac  Mtck^r  (Father  Hecker, 
founder  of  the  Pauliiit  Fathers),  by  Eliot.  Hawthorne's 
EHary  contains  references  to  his  experiences  at  Brook  Fans. 
while  his  novel  BlithsdiUt  Romance  is  to  some  extent  foundea 
upon  his  impressions  of  the  place. 

BROOKS,  JOHH  GRAHAM:  American  econo- 
mist ;  bom  at  Acworth ,  N .  H  ,  1846 ;  was  gradttated 
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from  Harvard  Divinity  School,  1875;  studied  for 
three  years  at  German  universities.  He  became 
a  lecturer  on  economic  subjects,  was  for  two 
vears  instructor  at  Harvard  University,  and  later 
lectured  for  several  years  in  the  extension  de- 
partment of  Chicago  University.  Mr.  Brooks 
was  appointed  expert  in  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Labor  in  Washington,  and  in  1893 
made  a  report  on  workingmen's  insurance  in 
Germany.  He  is  president  of  the  National  Con- 
sumers* League  and  of  the  American  Social  Sci- 
ence Association,  and  is  the  author  of  a  book 
entitled  "The  Social  Unrest."  Address:  8  Fran- 
cis Avenue,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

BROTHERHOOD  OF  THE  COOPERATIVE 
COMMONWEALTH:  Organized  1805  with  head- 
quarters in  Maipe.  Its  avowed  objects  were: 
(i)  To  educate  i)eople  in  the  principles  of  social- 
ism. (2)  To  unite  all  Socialists  in  one  fraternal 
association.  (3)  Td .  establish  cooperative  col- 
onies and  industries,  and,  so  far  as  possible,  con- 
centrate these  colonies  and  industries  in  one 
state  until  said  state. is  socialized.  As  a  result 
the  colony  of-**Equality"  was  organized  in  1807 
in  Skagit  Coimty,  Wash,,  with  620  acres.  In 
1898  this  colony  became  autonomous,  since 
when  the  Brotherhood  of  the  Cooperative  Com- 
monwealth has  had  a  nominal  existence  only. 
See  Equality. 

BROTHERHOOD  OF  THE  KINGDOM,  THE: 

This  organization,  established  in  1892,  is  the  out- 
growth, mainly  in  the  Baptist  denomination,  of 
the  earnest  work  of  two  men  in  New  York  City, 
but  it  now  holds  yearly  undenominational  con- 
ferences at  Marlborough,  N.  Y.,  and  performs 
considerable  practical  work  through  its  members. 
Its  aim  is  to  work  for  the  kingdom  of  God  in  the 
most  inclusive  sense.  (See  Baptists  in  Rela- 
tion TO  Social  Reform.)  The  principles  and 
methods  of  the  brotherhood  are  thus  stated : 

(z)  Every  member  shall  by  personal  life  exemplify  obedi- 
ence to  the  ethics  of  Jestis. 

(a)  Each  member  shall  propagate  the  thotights  of  Jesus  to 
the  limits  of  his  or  her  ability,  in  private  conversation,  by 
correspondence,  and  through  pulpit,  platform,  and  press. 

(3)  Each  member  shall  lay  special  stress  on  the  social  aims 
of  Christianity,  and  shall  endeavor  to  make  Christ's  teaching 
concerning  wealth  operative  io  the  Chiu^h. 

(4)  On  the  other  hand,  the  members  shall  take  pains  to 
keep  in  contact  with  the  common  people,  and  to  infuse  the 
religious  spirit  into  the  efforts  for  social  amelioration. 

(5)  The  members  shall  seek  to  strengthen  the  bond  of 
brotherhood  by  frequent  meetings  fpr  prayer  and  discussion, 
by  correspondence,  exchange  of  articles  written,  etc. 

(6)  Regular' reports  shau  be  made  of  the  work  done  by 
members  in  such  manner  as  the  executive  committee  may 
appoint. 

(7)  The  members  shall  seek  to  procure  for  one  another 
opcHortunities  for  public  propagfanda. 

(8)  If  necessary,  they  shall  give  their  support  to  one  another 
in  the  public  defense  of  the  truth,  and  shall  jealously  guard 
the  freedom  of  disctission  for  any  man  who  is  impelled  by 
love  of  the  truth  to  utter  his  thoughts. 

No  sectarian  or  theological  tests  are  required  of 
members. 

The  brotherhood  has  an  executive  committee 
of  five,  with  power  to  manage  all  ordinary  busi- 
ness. The  only  officer  is  the  secretary,  who  is 
also  the  treasurer.  The  annual  dues  are  $2,  and 
all  ftmds  remaining  over  and  above  the  neces- 
sary expenses  are  employed  in  the  publication 
and  distribution  of  literattire.  Chairman  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  Rev.  Leighton  Williams, 
D.D.,  312  West  Fifty-fourth  Street,  New  York 
City.  Corresponding  Secretary  and  treastirer, 
Rev.  Charles  L.  Carhart,  Dorset,  Vt. 


BROTHERHOOD  OF  LOCOMOTIVE  ENGI- 
NEERS, THE:  One  of  the  oldest  trade-tmions  in 
the  United  States;  not  affiliated  with  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor.  After  earlier  ineffec- 
tual efforts  at  organization,  twelve  engineers 
organized  in  1863  a  Brotherhood  of  the  Foot- 
board, which  in  1864  took  the  name  of  the  Grand 
International  Union  of  Locomotive  Engineers. 
William  D.  Robinson,  who  is  called  the  father  of 
the  Brotherhood,  was  chosen  ^hief  grand  enj^- 
neer  (1863).  Mr.  P.  M.  Arthur  was  chosen  chief 
in  1874,  and  so  continued  till  1903,  largely  shaping 
the  character  of  the  Brotherhood,  making  it  one 
of  the  strongest,  but  also  one  of  the  most  conserv- 
ative of  American  trade-unions.  His  policy  was 
to  conduct  the  Brotherhood  on  purely  *  business" 
principles,  and  strictly  in  its  own  interest,  not 
aiding  other  unions  in  strikes,  etc.,  unless  it  could 
be  clearlj^  proved  that  it  would  directly  benefit 
the  association.  The  brotherhood  has  had  few 
strikes,  and  no  other  union  has  been  more  suc- 
cessftd  in  obtaining  agreements  with  employers. 
It  has  an  Instirance  Ftmd,  begun  1867.  It  had 
( 1 90 S)  47 ,000  members.  Its  organ  is  the  Brother^ 
hood  of  Locomotive  Engineers*  Journal, 

Rbpbrbncb:  Report  of  the  United  States  Industrial  Com- 
mission,  vol.  xvii  (1901),  pp.  Sai-as- 

BROTHERHOODS,  RELIGIOUS:  Societies 
organized  for  philanthropic  purposes,  most  nu- 
merous in  the  Middle  Ages.  Some  of  them  being 
established  without  the  authorization  of  the 
Church,  they  fell  under  the  charge  of  heresy,  and 
in  several  cases  assumed  the  nature  of  separate 
sects,  such  as  the  Beghards,  Beguines,  Apostolic 
Brethren,  Flajg^ellants,  etc.  The  last-named  so- 
ciety was  subjected  to  severe  persecution  by  the 
Chtirch. 

The  old  building  corporations,  from  which 
sprang  the  Free  Masons,  oelong  under  this  head. 
Most  of  them  were  regarded  with  fear  and  sus- 
picion by  the  Church,  on  account  of  their  sym- 
Dolism  and  secrecy.  The  brotherhoods  that 
asked  and  received  the  sanction  of  the  ecclesi- 
astics were  not  secret,  but  devoted  to  the  pro- 
motion of  religion  by  stricter  and  more  constant 
devotional  exercises,  or  to  the  assisting  of  stran- 
gers, travelers,  the  unprotected,  the  destitute, 
the  sick,  and  the  opprest.  The  noblest  work  was 
often  done  by  these  organizations.  They  were 
most  numerous  in  Italy,  Rome  alone  containing 
100.     (See  articles  Communism;  Monasticism.) 

BROUSSE,  PAUL:  French  Socialist;  bom 
at  Montpellier;  studied  medicine  in  Paris,  becom- 
ing doctor  in  1 867 .  From  1 870  to  1 87 1  he  worked 
on  the  Droits  de  V Homme,  and  in  187 1  was  con- 
demned to  three  months*  imprisonment.  Es- 
caping to  Spain,  he  joined  the  anarchistic  Spanish 
section  of  the  International.  From  Spain  he 
went  to  Switzerland,  and  meeting  there  Bakou- 
NiN,  became  a  leader  of  the  Jura  Federation, 
organizer  of  the  anarchist  section  in  Italy,  and 
editor  of  anarchist  publications.  In  1879  he  suf- 
fered imprisonment  in  Switzerland,  and  after  his 
release  went  to  London.  Here  he  met  Marx 
and  Engels,  and,  renouncing  anarchism,  adopted 
socialism.  In  1880  he  returned  to  France,  and 
edited  Egalii^  and  ProUtaire  in  1882,  with  Malon 
and  his  followers,  separating  from  the  Guidist 
Socialists,  and  forming  the  Broussist"  section, 
or  so-called  '*  Possiblists."  In  1887  he  was  elected 
to  the  Paris  Mtmicipal  Council,  and  has  since  been 
a  foremost  leader  of  one  section  of  the  French 
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Socialists,  but  ever  ready  to  work  with  any  party, 
a  policy  which  has  resulted  in  his  now  calling 
himself  Republican  Radical.  His  main  writings 
are  **Le  Suffrage  Universel  et  le  Probleme  de  la 
Souverainet^  du  Peuple"  (1874)  and  *'La  Crise" 
(1879)- 

BROWW;  JOHHi  American  abolitionist;  bom 
in  Torrington.  Conn.,  1800.  Originally  intended 
for  the  Church,  he  was  compelled  to  give  up  study 
for  this  purpose  on  account  of  inflammation  in 
the  eyes.  He  then  took  up  the  business  of  a 
tanner,  which  he  carried  on  for  twenty  years.  In 
1840  he  started  business  as  a  wool  dealer  in  Ohio, 
and  in  1849  removed  to  Essex  County,  N.  Y., 
and  began  to  reclaim  a  large  tract  of  land  which 
had  been  granted  to  him.  In  1855,  having  an 
intense  hatred  of  slavery,  he  went  to  Kansas  in 
order  to  vote,  and  fight,  if  need  be,  against  the 
establishment  of  slavery  in  that  territory.  He 
soon  became  renowned  m  the  fierce  border  war- 
fare carried  on  between  Kansas  and  Missouri,  and 
gained  especial  celebrity  by  his  victory  at  Ossa- 
watomie.  A  son  of  his  was  killed  in  one  of  these 
affravs,  and  this  tended  to  deepen  his  hostility  to 
the  Southern  Party.  After  the  border  agitation 
had  been  settled  by  a  general  vote.  Brown  trav- 
eled through  the  northern  and  northeastern  states 
declaiming  against  slavery,  and  endeavoring  to 
incite  and  organize  an  armed  attack  upon  it.  In 
October,  1859,  at  the  head  of  seventeen  white 
men  and  five  negroes,  be  commenced  hostilities 
bjr  a  night  attack  upon  Harper's  Ferry,  overpow- 
ering the  guard  and  cajituring  the  arsenal.  The 
next  morning  he  made  prisoners  of  forty  or  fifty 
of  the  chief  inhabitants  of  the  town;  but  instead 
of  at  once  retreating  to  the  moimtains  with  arms 
and  hostages,  as  his  original  design  had  been,  he 
lingered  on  in  the  town  till  evening.  By  this 
time  the  townsmen  had  recovered  from  their  as- 
tonishment, militiamen  began  to  pour  in,  and 
after  a  short  but  desperate  conflict  Brown  and  his 
handful  of  followers  were  captured.  Brown  was 
tried  at  Charlestown  for  treason  and  murder, 
found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  death  on  the  scaf- 
fold within  forty-eight  hours.  He  met  his  death 
calmly  Dec.  2,  1859.  It  may  safely  be  said  that 
his  execution  hastened  the  downfall  of  sla%^cr>^  in 
America,  and  his  name  has  become  a  household 
word  among  abolitionists.  He  was  a  man  of 
stern  and  uncompromising  moral  principle,  and 
singularly  bra%^e  and  honest.  Whatever  his  rash- 
ness or  fanaticism,  there  is  no  question  that  he 
offered  himself  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  overthrow  of  a 
gigantic  social  and  political  WTong> 

BRYAW,  WILLIAM  JEimmGS:  American 
editor,  lawyer,  and  politician;  bom  at  Salem, 
111,,  i860;  educated  in  public  schools.  Whipple 
Academy,  Illinois  Collcs^e,  Jacksonville  (vale- 
dictorian), and  Union  College  of  Law,  Chicago. 
He  practised  law  at  Jacksonville  from  1883  to 
1887.  and  afterward  at  Lincoln,  Neb.  From 
1891  to  i8q5  he  was  a  member  of  Congress,  and 
from  1894  to  i8g6  edited  the  Omaha  Wor Id- 
Herald.  He  wrote  the  ** silver  plank*'  of  the 
Democratic  platform  and  was  nominated  for  the 
presidency  by  the  Democratic  Party  In  1896, 
He  made  a  phenomenal  campaign,  and  received 
176  electoral  votes  against  McKinley's  271.  In 
1897-98  he  lectured  on  bimetalism,  and  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  Spanish-American  War  he  raised 
a  regiment  and  became  its  colonel.  In  looo  he 
was  again  nominated  for  the  presidency  by  the 


Democrats.  Populists,  and  "Silver  Republicans, V 
receiving  155  electoral  votes  against  291  cast  d 
McKinley.  "Imperialism"  was  declared  by  tl 
platform  to  be  the  paramoxmt  issue.  After  the 
election  Mr.  Bryan  established  The  Commoner, 
a  political  weekly,  at  Lincoln.  Neb.  In  1904  he 
supported  Mr.  Parker,  the  Democratic  nominee 
for  the  presidency.  From  1903  to  1906  he  trav- 
eled around  the  world,  and  on  his  return  to  New 
York  was  accorded  the  greatest  ovation  ever 
given  to  a  private  American  citizen.  For  his 
views,  see  Democratic  Party.  Address:  Lin- 
coln, Neb. 

BDCHAIfAK,  JOSEPH  RAY:  Labor  editor  of 
the  New  York  Evening  Jonrtuil)  bom  at  Hanni- 
bal, Mo.,  1851;  educated  in  the  public  schools. 
Having  learned  the  trade  of  a  printer,  he  went 
to  Denver.  Col.,  and  engaged  in  the  newspaper 
business.  He  became  interested  in  latior  and 
poUtical  reform  in  1879.  and  took  active  part  in 
the  movements.  For  some  time  he  published  a 
labor  paper  in  Denver  under  great  difficullies. 
In  1887  he  went  to  Chicago,  and  in  the  following 
year  to  New  York.  He  became  prominent  in 
trade-unions,  among  the  Knights  of  Labor,  and 
in  the  Union  Labor  Party.  In  i8ga  he  helped  to 
cjrganize  the  People's  Party  at  Omaha.  He  was 
twice  a  candidate  for  Congress  from  the  sixth 
district  of  New  Jersey.  Since  1904  he  has  been 
a  member  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the  New  York 
Jourual, 

Buchanan  is  a  Socialist  of  the  opportunist 
school.  He  believes  in  ultimate  ownership  and 
operation  hy  the  State  of  all  industries  of  a  pub- 
lic nature,  and  private  ownership  of  those  things 
which  are  for  private  use;  but  in  accomplishing 
change  would  pursue  line  of  least  resistance. 
He  has  written  The  Story  of  a  Labor  Agitator" 
and  many  short  stories  and  economic  treatises. 
He  is  a"  public  speaker  of  wide  experience. 
Address:  Montclair,  N.  J. 

BUCHEZ,   PHILIPPE    JOSEPH    BEHJAMIH: 

French  communist:  born  at  Mat agne4a- Petite, 
1796;  became  a  doctor  of  medicine.  1825.  He 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  French  Carbonari, 
and  barely  escaped  condemnation  to  death  for  his 
part  in  the  Bel  fort  conspiracy.  He  then  joined 
the  Saint  Simotiian  school,  and  worked  on  the 
Pfoduckur,  When  this  passed  into  the  hands  of 
Enfantin.  he  left  it  to  found,  with  Roux  Lavergne. 
a  so-called  nco-Catholic  school,  combining  Catho- 
lic and  rev^olutionary  ideas;  and  from  1831-^8. 
alt  ho  with  some  breaks,  he  brought  out  his  Vhu* 
ToPden.  A  T^sumi  of  his  ideas  appears  in  his 
I'Europ^en  for  1835,  in  which  he  declares  that  it 
is  time  to  realize  the  social  principles  of  Chris- 
tianity. His  idea  was  to  reach  communism 
through  industrial  cooperation,  and  in  1831  he 
founded  a  cooperative  association  of  cabinet- 
makers, thus  introducing  cooperation  in  France, 
and  to  the  spread  of  this  movement  he  devoted 
the  rest  of  his  life.  (See  Cooperation,)  In  the 
revolution  of  1848  he  was  a  follower  of  Louis 
Blanc,  and  was  in  the  chair  as  president  of  the 
National  Assembly  on  the  memorable  May  15th, 
After  the  coup  d^hat  of  1851  he  returned  to  his 
studies  and  to  private  life.  His  main  works  are: 
**Essai  d'un  Traits  complet  de  Philosophie*' 
(1839-40),  and  "Histoire  parlementaire  de  la 
Revolution  Fran^aise**  (1833-38  and  1845-47). 
He  died  in  1865. 
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BUFFALO:  A  city  and  port  of  entry  in  New 
York  State  with  a  population  in  1905  of  376,618. 
Up  to  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century 
the  expression  of  a  social  conscience  in  Buffalo 
was  sporadic.  It  then  began  to  take  form  in 
certain  definite  movements  traceable  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  present  reform  organizations  of  the 
city. 

Out  of  the  financial  stress  of  1873  came  the 
Charity  Organization  Society,  the  first  in  Amer- 
ica. It  was  inspired  by  Rev.  S.  Humphrey  Gur- 
teen,  from  England,  then  rector  of  St.  Paul's 
Church,  Buffalo,  and  it  followed  the  lines  of  the 
London  Society.  Some  of  the  strong  men  who 
founded  it  are  still  with  it,  and  through  them 
its  scope  and  influence  have  steadily  increased. 
The  society  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  church 
district  plan,  whereby  122  churches, 

Tiimknrw     ®^  ^^^  denominations,  have  accepted 

^^^^  responsibility  for  the  relief  needed 
in  certain  defined  neighborhoods. 
The  advantages  of  this  system  are  the  volunteer 
visitors  thus  made  available  and  the  education 
and  coordination  of  the  usually  ineffective  church 
relief.  The  main  disadvantage  is  the  difficulty 
of  insuring  that  a  family  placed  in  care  of  a 
church  will  have  the  benefit  of  adequate  aid 
and  constructive  effort.  This  is  met  by  careful 
supervision  of  the  work  of  uncertain  churches, 
families  being  removed  from  their  care  when  neces- 
sary. Four  of  the  largest  churches  have  estab- 
lished social  settlements  in  the  districts  for  which 
they  are  responsible,  thus  coming  in  close  touch 
with  the  individuals  intrusted  to  them,  and  bring- 
ing to  bear  upon  the  neighborhood  what  social 
and  educational  influences  are  possible.  In  the 
last  ten  years,  through  the  efforts  of  the  Charity 
Organization  Society  in  these  ways,  the  city  out- 
door poor  relief  has  been  reduced  from  $118,000 
to  $32,000  per  annum,  and  the  number  of  fam- 
ilies thus  aided  from  4,166  to  880.  There  being 
no  other  strong  organizations  for  improving  the 
conditions  of  the  poor,  this  society  has  taken  a 
leading  part  in  attacking  the  social  causes  of 
poverty,  in  enacting  and  enforcing  laws  drawn 
with  this  end  in  view,  and  in  establishing  and 
niaintaininfi[  such  admirable  institutions  as  the 
Fresh  Air  Mission  and  the  Fitch  Creche.  The 
following  special  committees,  all  of  them  active, 
indicate  the  scope  of  this  broader  work:  Fitch 
Creche,  Tenement  House,  Tuberculosis,  Penny 
Savings,  Children,  Defective  Children,  Mendi- 
cancy, Public  Lodging  House,  Family  Desertion, 
and  Public  Playgrounds. 

Another  of  Buffalo's  oldest  and  strongest  or- 
ganizations is  the  Civil  Service  Reform  Associa- 
tion. Oi^anized  in  1881,  it  took  an  active  part 
in  a  campaign  for  the  national  civil  service  law 
which  was  passed  in  January,  1883,  and  for  the 
state  law  which  was  signed  oy  Grover  Cleveland 
in  May,  1883.  It  is  worth  remarking  that 
George  William  Curtis  said  of  this  campaign, 
**  There  is  no  force  in  the  country  more  united, 
enthusiastic,  and  effective  than  the  Buffalo  con- 
tingent." Buffalo  was  one  of  the  first  three  cities 
to  adopt  municipal  civil  service  rules,  in  Jan., 
1885.  The  progress  made  since  then  is  found 
in  the  fact  that  in  1884  only  7  per  cent  of  all 
city  offices  were  filled  by  competitive  exam- 
ination; in  1889,  49  per  cent;  in  1894,  75  per 
cent;  in  1900,  84  per  cent;  and  in  1906,  87  per 
cent. 

In  1894  a  subcommittee  of  this  association 
organized  the  Good  Government  Club,  which  had 


a  useful  existence  of  six  years.  Three  years  af- 
ter this  ceased  to  exist,  there  arose,  as  an  entirely 
separate  and  new  movement,  the  present  Munic- 
ipal League.  This  organization  is  energetic  and 
fearless,  and  has  attained  a  large  measure  of 
success.  This  is  due,  perhaps,  to  the  fact  that 
it  not  only  publishes  before  election  the  records 
of  candidates  for  office,  but  openly  and  actively 
works  for  the  best  men  and  the  best  measures. 

The  status  of  municipal  ownership  in  Buffalo 
may  be  judged  by  the  fact  that  the  Municipal 
Ownership  League  has  been  lost  to  sight  and 
hearing.  The  only  experiment  in  this  direction 
is  the  water-works,  and  there  is  small  sentiment 
for  anything  further.  Indeed  there  is  lacking 
that  very  public  consciousness  which  it  is 
claimed  municipal  ownership  develops.  An  ex- 
ample of  this  is  the  failure  of  the  public  to  agree 
on  a  site  for  the  much-needed  union  station,  a 
pNerennial  subject  of  public  discussion.  The  va- 
rious reform  organizations  of  the  city  are  able 
to  inspire  strong  support,  however,  and  though, 
as  in  most  cities,  this  is  from  a  limited  number 
of  social  servants,  yet  the  city  as  a  whole  has 
waked  to  united  action,  as  at  the  time  of  the 
Pan-American  Exposition ;  and  it  is  through  such 
organizations  and  special  efforts  that  a  public 
consciousness  is  developed.  The  city  is  divided 
by  Main  Street  into  tne  East  and  West  sides, 
and  it  would  take  a  strong  body  to  fuse  these, 
and  other  factions,  as  it  would  to  free  the  city 
from  the  grasp  of  the  railroads.  The  organiza- 
tion best  fitted  to  fulfil  this  function  is  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  there  are  already 
indications  that  this  competent  body  is  waking 
to  its  opportunities  and  responsibility. 

An  important  step  for  the  future  of  progressive, 
united  public  opinion  in  Buffalo  has  been  taken 
within  the  year  in  the  organization  of  the  Civic 
Conference.  The  following  business  and  social 
reform  associations  are  affiliated  with  this  con- 
ference and  meet  monthly  for  the  discussion  of 
problems  affecting  the  common  welfare:  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  Manufacturers'  Club,  Black 
Rock  Manufacturers*  Association,  Society  for 
Beautifying  Buffalo,  North  Buffalo  Business  Men's 
Association,  Builders*  Exchange,  West  Side  Busi- 
ness Men's  Association,  Municipal  League,  East 
Buffalo  Business  Men's  Association,  Buffalo 
Credit  Men's  Association,  Retail  Grocers'  Asso- 
ciation, Charity  Organization  Society,  Referen- 
dum League,  Mutual  Progressive  Association  of 
Walden  Avenue,  North  East  Buffalo  Business 
Men  and  Citizens'  Association,  South  Buffalo 
Citizens'  Association. 

Three  fourths  of  the  population  of  Buffalo  are 
foreigners,  largely  Germans,  Italians,  Poles.  A 
splendid  system  of  schools,  a  re- 
Conditloiu  n^arkable  public  library,  good  tene- 
ment  laws,  well  enforced,  progressive 
labor  laws,  also  enforced,  and  a 
strong  Board  of  Health  have  prevented  condi- 
tions of  life  and  work  from  reaching  the  unman- 
ageable stage  of  lar^^er  cities.  The  death-rate 
(14.14  per  thousand)  is  phenomenally  low.  There 
are  but  few  large  tenements,  and  the  houses  are 
detached  and  present  throughout  the  city  an 
appearance  of  comfort,  thrift,  and  pleasantness 
unsurpassed  by  any  city  in  this  country.  At  the 
same  time  there  are  communities  sprung  up 
about  some  of  the  large  industries — one,  espe- 
cially, just  outside  the  city  line — ^whichpresent 
conditions  that  cry  for  betterment.  The  city 
has  made  a  beginning,  with  two  public-bath 
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stations,  six  playgrounds,  and  %^arious  parks,  to 
meet  the  growing  population  in  the  crowded 
quarters,  but  it  is  only  a  beginning.  The  system 
of  parks,  most  of  them  out  from  the  cro\Hded 
districts,  is  extensive  and  beautiful,  though  not 
yet  completed.  It  includes  a  zoological  garden, 
a  botanical  garden,  ponds  for  boating  and  ska- 
ting, and  a  wading  pool.  In  one  park  is  situated 
the  Albright  Art  Gallery,  perhaps  the  most  beau- 
tiful in  the  country,  and  near  it  the  Historical 
Building.  At  both  of  these  buildings  fref|uent 
public  lectures  are  offered,  and  are  well  attended, 
as  are  those  of  the  Natural  History  Society. 

The  Buffalo  Public  Library  deserves  special 
mention,  for  hardly  a  library  In  the  country  has 
a  circulation  so  wide  in  proportion  to  the  popu- 
lation. Its  elaborate  system  of  school  libraries 
is  also  remarkable. 

Another  institution  common  to  all  cities  but 
beyond  the  ordinary  here  is  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association.  The  main  building  is  one 
of  the  finest  of  its  kind  in  the  country,  and  is 
used  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  a  strong  in- 
fluence in  the  community. 

Two  young  but  active  organizations  for  social 
reform  are  the  Consumers*  League  and  the  City 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  mentioned  to- 
gether because  they  are  both  composed  for  the 
most  part  of  women.  The  former  is  especially 
effective  in  enforcing  the  child  labor  laws;  and 
the  latter  has  taken  up  the  cause  of  children  in 
the  matter  of  school  lunches  and  medical  exam- 
ination. 

The  Society  for  Beautifying  Buffalo,  now  in 
its  sixth  year,  has  accomplished  something,  and 
is  on  the'  way  to  become  a  strong  organization 
for  making  Buflalo  a  beaut  if  id  and  healthful 
community.  Its  committees  are  on  Sculpture 
and  Monuments,  Playgrounds,  Home  Cultiva- 
tion of  Flowers,  Abatement  of  Smoke  Nuisance, 
Forestry,  Architecture,  Removal  of  Overhead 
Wires,  billboards  and  Signs. 

The  labor- unions  in  Buffalo  are  not  strong. 
There  are  174  local  unions  with  a  membership 
of  29,5QO,  a  gain  of  4.2  per  cent  over  a  year  ago. 
There  have  been  no  distinguished  leaders,  and 
no  great  battles  to  enlist  working  men.  They 
have  had  a  steady  growth,  following  rather  than 
leading  the  general  development  of  organized 
labor,  but  their  inlluence  in  the  city  to-day  is 
not  profound.  The  strongest  organizations  are 
to  be  found  in  the  building  trades  and  railroads. 
Progress,  the  ofiFicial  organ,  has  a  circulation  of 
40,000,  and  does  much  in  the  way  of  education 
concerning  social-reform  movements. 

Socialism  in  Buffalo  is  a  wavering  light. 
There  are  the  usual  two  parties,  the  Labor  Social- 
ists being  the  more  active,  but  either  going  little 
beyond  weekly  discussion. 

Buffalo  is  on  the  eve  of  an  important  political 
event  in  the  shape  of  a  new  city  charter.  It  was 
prepared  in  skeleton  form  by  an  eminently  fit 
commission  and  has  the  backing  of  most  intelli- 
gent citizens.  It  provides  for  the  election  by 
the  people  of  but  two  of  the  administrative  of- 
ficials, the  mayor  and  controller,  all  others  to 
be  appointed,  and  for  the  establishment  of  but 
one  house  in  place  of  the  present  Board  of  Al- 
dermen and  Council^  It  is  believed  that  this 
will  center  the  attention  of  voters  upon  the  v^ital 
points,  and  focus  responsibility.  It  should  do 
much  to  rid  Buffalo  of  the  inefficiency  and  petty 
graft  that  still  persist  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  balance  of  power  is  held  by  the  independent 


voters.     Headquarters  of  some  of  the  civic  soci- 
eties in  Buffalo: 

Central  Labor  Union.  37  East  Huron  Street. 

Chamber  of  Com  mere  e^  Chamber  of  Commerce  Buildinff* 

Charity  Organization  Society,  19  West  Tupper  Street. 

City  Federation  of  Women's  Gubs.  485  Auburn  Avenue. 

Civic  Conference.  Chamber  of  C<ttnmercc, 

Civil  Service  Reform  Assocjation.  19  West  Tuppcf  Street* 

Consumers'  League,  404  Seneca  Street. 

Corrupt  Practices  Society,  Fred  Gratwick.  Ellicott  Sqtiaf«. 

Municipal  Lea;gue«  Ellicott  Square. 


Neighborhood  House,  79  Goodell  Street.^ 
Referendum  League,  Louis  ''^ 
Building. 


Stockton,  Erie  County  Bank 


Society  for  Beautifying  Buffalo,  37  Allen  Street.  I 

Social  I-ftbor  Party,  19  West  Mohawk. 

Watson  House,  382  Babcock  Street. 

W^elcomc  Hall,  404  Seneca  Street. 

Westminster  House,  434  Adams  Street. 

Women's  Educational  and  Industrial  Union,  86  DelawafD 
Avenue.  • 

Young  Men's  Christian  Association.  45  West  Mohawk  Street. 

Young  Women's  Christian  Association,  19  West  Mohawk  \ 

Street, 

John  R.  Howard,  Jr, 

BTJILDHfG  ASSOCIATIOHSl  Cooperative  or- 
gani actions,  created  for  the  purpose  of  encourag- 
ing wage-earners  and  others  in  the  systematic 
saving  of  small  sums  by  making  periodic  pay- 
ments on  stock ;  and  of  utilizing  such  accumulated 
sums  in  making  advancements  or  loans  to  their 
members  with  a  view  to  assisting  them  m  buying 
or  building  homes.  As  commonly  applied,  the 
term  **buildin^  association"  includes  building  ' 
and  loan  associations,  mutual  loan  associations,  ! 

savings-ftind  and  loan  associations,  cooperati\^ 
banks,  cooperative  savings  and  buildmg-loan 
associations,  and  homestead  associations,  all  of 
which  have  the  same  general  features.  They 
derive  their  rights  and  powers  from  the  statutes 
of  the  different  states  in  which  they  are  organized, 
and  while  their  general  purposes  and  aims  are 
substantially  the  same,  they  differ  widely  in  de- 
tails of  management  and  methods  of  operation. 

The  origin  and  early  history  of  building  asso- 
ciations is  a  matter  of  some  doubt,  altho  it  is 
known  that  they  existed  and  flourished  several 
hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era.  John 
Henry  Gray»  in  his  work  on  the  *'Laws.  Manners, 
and  Customs  of  the  People  of  China,'*  ^ves  an 
interesting  account  of  how  these  societies  were 
first  established  by  Pong  Koong,  a  man  of  great 
wealth  during  the  Hon  dynasty.  They  w^ere 
recognized  institutions  of  that  country  as  early 
as  the  year  aoo  b.c,  having  some  of  the  pronu- 
neot  features  of  later  building  and  loan  associa- 
tions, such  as  the  payment  of  dues  and  interest  at 
stated  periods,  competitive  bidding  for  loans,  re- 
payment of  loans  in  instalments,  a 
QTiffin       system  of  fines  for  non-payment,  and 

uid  £rlT    ^'^  t^qual  division  of  profits.     In  Eng* 

Hiitorv  la^d  such  societies  existed  as  early  as 
^^  1781  C*Johnson*s  Universal  Cyclo- 
paedia'*), and  "building  clubs'*  were 
known  in  Birmingham  in  1795.  The  first  asso- 
ciation concerning  which  there  is  definite  in- 
formation is  the  Greenwich  Union  Building 
Association,  established  in  1809,  and  mentioned 
in'*East*s  English  Reports**  (Pratt  vs.  Hutch- 
inson, ts  East,  p.  511).  In  Scotland,  sxich 
associations  were  organized  by  the  Earl  of  Sel- 
kirk in  18 1 5.  The  first  building  association  in 
the  United  States  -was  The  Oxford  Pro\'ident 
Building  Association  of  Philadelphia  County, 
organized  Jan.  3,  1831,  at  Frankfort,  Pa.,  now 
within  the  corporate  limits  of  Philadelphia*  The 
constitution  and  by-laws  provided  for  a  payment 
of  I5  for  membership  fee,  and  a  monthly  payment 
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of  $3  per  share.  A  loan  of  $500  per  share  was 
authorized  to  the  stockholders  offering  in  writing 
the  highest  premium.  No  member  could  hold 
more  than  nve  shares;  and  at  the  semiannual 
elections  each  member  was  entitled  to  one  vote 
for  each  share  of  stock  held.  The  association  was 
to  continue  imtil  every  member  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  ptirchasing  a  dwelling-house,  after 
which  the  assets  were  to  be  divided.  A  fine  of 
twenty-five  cents  per  share  for  failure  to  pay  the 
monthly  dues  was  provided,  as  well  as  a  fine  of 
twenty-five  cents  for  appearing  intoxicated  at  a 
meeting.  The  Oxford  Provident  matured  in  ten 
years,  and  a  second  association,  bearinp^  the  same 
name,  was  organized  Jan.  30,  1841 ;  this  matured 
in  March,  1852,  and  was  followed  by  a  third  asso- 
ciation, likewise  bearing  the  same  name. 

From  Pennsylvania  the  cooperative  movement 
spread  with  wonderftd  rapidity,  until  now  there  is 
scarcely  a  state  in  the  Union  in  which  building 
and  loan  associations  are  not  operating.  Asso- 
ciations were  organized  in  other  states  as  follows: 
Maryland,  1843;  New  Jersey,  1847;  Illinois,  1849; 
New  York,  1851;  Afassachusetts,  1852;  Ohio, 
1857;  Georgia,  1866;  Texas,  1867;  Kansas,  1868; 
Minnesota  and  Arkansas,  1869;  North  Carolina 
and  Iowa,  1870;  Louisiana  and  Tennessee,  1873. 

The  ftmdamental  principles  imderlying  these 
associations  may  be  stated  as  well  given  by  Judge 
Seymour  Dexter,  in  an  address  delivered  before 
the  United  States  League  of  Building  and  Loan 
Associations,  at  Put-in-Bay,  1902: 

First:  The  bed-rock  foundation  principle  of  the  successful 
btiilding  and  loan  association  movement  in  America  is  direct 
financial  cooperation  by  men  of  comparatively  limited  finan- 
cial resources  in  the  matter  of  building  and  owning  homes. 

Second:  The  next  important  principle  in  the  superstruo- 

ttire  to  be  reared  on  this  bed-rock  foundation  principle,  is  the 

payment  by  these  men  into  a  common  fund, 

m  regular  periodic  payments,  the  sum  of  which 

FnadailMlltal  ^^^^  h&ve  severally  agreed  to  pay;  to  the  end 

'PriiiAlniM    *^*  ****  ^^*°*  total  of  such  periodic  payments 

mmajfum  ^u  amount  to  a  sum  sufficient  to  be  used  ad- 
vantageously by  some  one  contributing  to  the 
common  fimd,  m  building  or  buying  a  home, 
and  for  the  use  of  which  he  pays  interest  into  the  common 
fund  and  gives  a  satisfactory  security  for  the  accumulated 
fund  thus  received,  and  in  addition  to  the  interest  continues 
to  pay  his  regular  periodic  payments,  which  are  accumulating 
to  pay  back  the  sum  he  has  received,  and  if  continued  long 
enough  will  equal  and  cancel  such  amount. 

Third:  That  the  necessary  machinery  may  be  set  in 
motion  to  easily,  economically,  and  safely  put  these  prin- 
ciples into  operation,  the  men  proposing  to  contribute  such 
regular  periodic  payments  unite  to  form  an  association,  tmder 
the  laws  of  the  state  in  which  they  reside,  that  they  may  have 
corporate  powers,  elect  from  their  own  number  officers 
executive,  as  a  president,  vice-president,  secretary,  and 
treasurer,  and  a  board  of  directors,  and  of  this  board  the 
executive  officers  are  ex-offiao  members — these  officers  to 
be  elected  annually. 

In  the  association  the  amount  of  each  periodic  payment 
which  each  is  to  make  is  represented  by  shares,  and  those 
contributing  to  the  common  treasury  are  known  as  share- 
holders. 

Fourth:  The  fundamental  principles  of  this  association 
are: 

The  shareholders  are  localized;  they  reside  chiefly  in  the 
village  or  city  where  the  association  is  located. 

All  the  meetings  of  its  board  of  directors  are  open  and  may 
be  attended  by  any  shareholder. 

Loans  from  the  common  ftmd  are  made  only  to  its  own 
shareholders,  and  if  a  person  wishes  to  borrow  who  is  not  a 
shareholder,  he  must  unite  with  the  association  and  become 
a  shareholder  before  he  can  become  a  borrower. 

Every  shareholder  who  can  give  satisfactory  security  is 
equally  entitled  to  borrow  the  ftmds  of  the  association. 

The  loaning  of  its  funds  is  made  at  periodic  times,  fixt  by  the 
association,  of  which  every  shareholder  has  due  notice,  at  an 
open  meeting;  and  in  the  event  two  or  more  shareholders  want 
to  borrow  the  same  money,  the  right  of  priority  to  a  loan  is 
settled  by  an  open  bidding  for  such  right  of  priority,  any  sum 
bid  above  regular  periodic  interest  inuring  to  the  benefit  of 
the  common  treasury,  and  through  it  to  all  shareholders  alike. 

A  premium  is  not  a  fundamental  principle  in  the  building 
and  loan  association  scheme,  except  to  settle  ri^ht  of  priority 
to  a  loan  when  two  or  more  shareholders,  having  each  satis- 


factory security  to  offer,  want  to  borrow  the  same  money  at 
the  same  time. 

A  system  of  fines  for  default  in  payment  of  dues  or  interest 
at  or  before  the  periodic  time  fixt  lor  such  payment,  such  fine 
not  being  imposed  for  the  purpose  of  revenue  to  the  treasury, 
but  as  a  penalty  for  tardiness,  to  stimulate  shareholders  to 
prompt  payment  and  the  formation  of  the  habit  of  prompt 
payment  of  an  obligation  at  or  before  the  time  it  is  due. 

The  Board  of  Directors,  except  the  secretary  and  treasurer, 
rendering  their  services  to  the  association  without  receiving 
pay  for  such  services. 

No  agents  paid  a  commission  or  other  specific  sum  for  se- 
curing new  shareholders  to  join  the  association. 

Mutuality  in  the  mode  of  distributing  profits,  so  that  every 
dollar  paid  into  the  common  treasury  in  the  form  of  dues,  in^ 
terest.  or  other  incidental  income,  shares  equally. 

That  when  a  free  shareholder  withdraws  his  shares  and 
receives  his  accumulations,  he  shall  be  obliged  to  leave  a  cer- 
tain percentage  of  the  profits  credited  to  his  shares,  which 
reverts  to  the  association,  that  percentage  being  large  enough 
to  insure  against  loss  upon  the  loans  in  which  his  accumulations 
have  been  mvested. 

The  building  and  loan  association  is  practically 
a  cooperative  savings-bank.  It  differs  from  the 
ordinary  savings-bank  mainly  in  its  methods  of 
receiving  deposits  and  lending  money.  Its  chief 
advantage  for  the  people  over  the  ordinary  sav- 
ings institution  is  that  its  funds  are  used  by  the 
members  themselves  to  advance  their  own  inter- 
ests, while  the  ftmds  deposited  by  wage-earners 
in  the  old  line  savings-banks  are  largely  borrowed 
by  business  men  and  corporations,  and  used  to 
advance  the  interests  of  capital.  Another  point 
in  favor  of  the  building  and  loan  association  is  in 
the  fact  that  every  member  has  a  voice  and  vote 
in  the  management  of  it,  and  shares  in  the  total 
profits.  Every  member  is  a  stockholder,  and 
therefore  entitled  to  all  the  rights  and  subject 
also  to  all  the  liabilities  of  a  stockholder. 

There  are  three  forms  of  these  associations:  (i)  The  origi- 
nal, known  as  "terminating."  now  no  longer  in  use;  (a)  the 
serial;  and  («)  the  permanent.  In  the  terminating  associ- 
ation all  members  were  supposed  to  commence  their  payments 
at  the  beginning  of  the  association;  out  when 
stock  was  issued  subsequently,  the  member 

varietlM  was  required  to  pay  back  dues  equal  to  the 
payments  made  by  members  who  started  with 
the  association,  and  usually  in  addition  a  bonus 
to  make  the  new  shares  equal  in  value  to  those  of  his  fellow 
members.  There  was  no  distribution  of  profits.  The  earn- 
ings were  kept  intact  until  the  association  was  ready  to  dose 
its  business,  when  they  were  divided  pro  rata  to  all  shfu«- 
holders.  All  stock  being  of  equal  value,  the  life  of  the  associ- 
ation was  limited  to  the  time  required  to  mature  the  par 
value  of  the  shares;  when  the  non-borrower  received  the  lull 
value  of  his  stock,  the  mortgage  of  the  borrower  was  canceled, 
and  the  affairs  of  the  association  wound  up. 

The  serial  association  was  the  first  attempt  to  remedy  the 
defects  of  the  terminating  society.  Under  this  plan  members 
join  the  association  in  series,  which  are  issued  at  regular  in- 
tervals of  usually  three  or  six  months.  Each  series  is  prac- 
tically a  terminating  association,  except  that  the  earnings, 
instead  of  being  kept  intact,  are  distributed  at  regular  in- 
tervals before  the  opening  of  a  new  series,  and  the  principles 
of  copartnership  applied  m  the  distribution  of  profits.  Each 
series  of  shares  runs  independently  of  the  other  and  matures 
separately,  the  values  of  the  shares  in  the  same  series  being 
kept  equal.  New  members  are  required  to  pay  back  dues 
only  to  the  date  of  issue  of  the  last  series.  This  plan  obviates 
the  objection  of  a  liquidation  of  the  association  every  ten  or 
twelve  years.  Each  series  is  matured  whenever  the  monthly 
or  weekly  dues,  together  with  the  distributed  earnings, 
equal  the  face  value  of  the  shares.  New  series  being  regularly 
issued,  the  association  itself  becomes  perpetual.  When  a 
person  enters  the  membership  of  a  serial  association  he  pays 
a  membership  fee.  and  subscribes  for  one  or  more  shares  of 
stock  on  which  he  agrees  to  make  a  monthly  or  weekly  pay- 
ment of  fifty  cents  or  one  dollar  per  share  until  maturity 
of  the  series  or  withdrawal  before  then.  Should  he  fail  to 
pay  his  monthly  or  weekly  instalment  or  dues  within  the 
required  time,  he  is  called  upon  to  pay  a  fine  into  the  treasury 
of  the  association.  Should  he  at  any  time  transfer  his  shares 
of  stock  to  another  person,  payment  of  a  fee  is  required  for 
making  the  transfer  on  the  books  of  the  association. 

The  permanent  association  differs  from  the  serial  associa- 
tion in  that  a  person  may  become  a  member  of  it  at  any  time 
without  paying  back  dues.  In  a  permanent  association  the 
profits  are  divided  annually  or  semiannually  among  the 
members,  and  credited  to  their  respective  accounts.  The 
shares  of  each  member  are  dealt  with  separately  in  conducting 
the  affairs  of  the  association.    A  person  may  withdraw  from 
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either  a  serial  or  a  permanent  association  at  any  time  with  a 
timre  of  the  accumulated  profits.  In  a  serial  association  the 
peftcento^e  of  profit  that  may  be  taken  out  by  a  withdrawing 
membra^  is  generally  fixt  by  the  rules  of  the  association  at  a 
lower  rate  than  is  awarded  the  member  who  stays  in  the 
association  until  the  series  matures.  This  is  done  to  insure 
the  parti cifiation  of  the  withdrawing  memlier  in  any  possible 
and  unforeseen  losses  that  may  befall  the  association.  In 
permanent  associations  the  withdrawing  member  usually  is 
entitled  to  receive  the  actual  dividends  declared  to  his  shares, 
provision  for  the  payment  of  any  losses  being  made  by  setting 
aside  a  portion  of  the  profits  at  <mch  periodical  distribution 
to  a  contingent  fund  from  which  all  losses  ore  paid.  In 
some  states  both  serial  and  permanent  associations  are  re- 
quired to  set  aside  to  such  a  fund  a  certain  percentage  of  their 
profits  before  distribution,  to  insure  the  equal  participatian 
of  all  members  in  the  losses  of  the  association.  Originally', 
in  the  permanent  associations,  all  the  stock  issued  was  paid 
for  in  weekly  or  monthly  instalments  of  dues.  Later,  what 
is  now  known  as  *'  paid-up  stock**  was  also  issued >  The  full 
face  value  of  this  stock  is  paid  for  at  one  time  and  the  member 
receives  thereon  regular  semiannual  or  annual  dividends  in 
cash.  With  these  exceptions  paid-up  stock  is  practically  the 
same  as  ninning  stock,  and  shares  the  same  rights  and 
liabilities.  It  is  not  issued  at  all  times,  but  only  when  the 
association  can  profitably  loan  the  money;  and  it  may  be 
called  in  and  paid  oflE  if  the  association  has  no  use  (or  the 
funds.  The  member  has  the  right  to  withdraw  it  at  any  timet 
just  as  running  stock.  Paid-up  stock  ia  of  great  advantage 
to  associations  in  that  it  furnishes  and  makes  available  for 
loaning  purposes  larger  amounts  of  money  than  can  be 
accumulated  from  instalment  stock. 

In  a  building  and  loan  association  a  member 
subscribes  for  one  or  more  shares  of  stock,  on 
which  he  pays  a  certain  weekly  or  monthly 
amount,  denominated  "'dues/'  till  the  aggregate 
sum  paid  in,  plus  the  dividends  credilcd,  amounts 
to  the  face  value  of  the  stock;  when  the  member 
is  entitled  to  receive  from  the  association  in  cash 
the  face  value  of  the  shares  held.  The  difference 
between  a  stockholder  in  a  building  association 
and  a  stockholder  in  an  ordinary  corporation,  is 
that  in  a  corporation  the  stockholder 

«         J       usually  pays  the  full   value  of  the 

lI«tliodf  and  ?^^?!f.  ^P*"^  acquiring  it ;  while  in  a 

Charwjtar.     bmlding    association    the    member 

Utici  '^    small    payments    and    dividend 

accretions,  matures  the  face  value  of 

the  shares.     The  funds  of  a  building 

and  loan  association  are  made  up  of  membership 

fees,  dues  payments,  and  moneys  received  from 

sale  of  stock,  interest  on  loans »  premiiuns  for 

priority  of  loans,  fines  for  non-payment  of  dues, 

and  fees  for  transferring  stock.     The  income  of 

the  association  is  augmented  by  low  expenses, 

the  officers  (except  the  secretary,  treastu-er»  and 

attorney)  ttsually  serving  without  pay. 

When  a  member  desires  to  buy  or  build  a  home, 
he  endeavors  to  borrow  from  the  association  as 
much  as  he  may  require  for  the  puqiose,  by  ob- 
taining an  advancement  of  the  par  value  of  his 
shares.  He  applies  to  the  association  when  it 
has  money  to  loan;  and  if  he  offers  a  higher 
premium  for  the  use  of  the  money  than  any  other 
member,  the  loan  is  awarded  him.  On  securing 
the  right  to  the  use  of  the  money,  he  designates 
his  proposed  real  estate  security,  and  when  the 
title  has  been  approved  by  the  association's  at- 
tomey  and  the  security  found  ample  by  the 
association's  appraisers,  being  usually  required 
to  be  one  third  more  in  value  than  the  loan 
applied  for,  the  money  is  advanced  him,  and  he 
gives  the  association  a  mortgage  on  the  property 
for  the  amotmt.  He  also  assigns  his  stock  to  the 
association  and  agrees  to  keep  up  his  required 
payments  thereon*  After  securing  the  loan,  the 
borrower  also  pays  to  the  association,  in  addition 
to  his  regular  dues,  premium  and  interest  on  the 
loan.  When  the  face  value  of  the  borrower's 
stock  is  equivalent  to  the  amoimt  of  money 
loaned  him,  the  association  applies  the  stock  to 


the  pa>'Tnent  of  the  mortgage,  and  the  member 
has  his  canceled  mortgage  returned  to  htm.  The 
borrower  is  not,  however,  required  to  continue 
his  loan  until  maturity.  Should  he  desire  to  pay 
it  off  sooner,  he  can  at  any  time  have  the  value  of 
his  shares  applied  to  the  cancelation  of  the  loan ; 
and  by  paying  in  one  sum  the  balance  still  due, 
he  can  have  his  mortgage  canceled.  In  case  of 
default  in  payments  for  a  stipulated  time,  usually 
provided  in  the  by-laws,  the  entire  loan  becomes 
due  and  payable,  and  the  association  then  has  the 
right  to  recover  for  balance  due  on  the  loan  by 
foreclosure  of  the  mortgaged  premises. 

The  premium  referrea  to  is  a  payment  over  and 
above  interest,  intended  as  a  bonus  for  the  righr 
of  priority  in  securing  a  loan,  the  borrower  agi 
ing  to  pay  a  stipulated  sum  as  compensation  for 
the  present  use  of  the  money  advanced  him.  The 
original  form  was  known  as  the  "gross  premium 
plan,"  in  which  the  premium  bid  was  deducted 
from  the  loan,  the  borrower  receiving  the  dif- 
ference in  cash,  altho  required  to  pay  interest  on 
the  face  value  of  the  shares  loaned  until  the  full 
face  value  of  the  shares  was  matured.  The  "net 
plan,"  which  w^as  the  next  form,  was  a  modilica- 
tion  of  the  gross  plan,  the  borrower  being  re- 
quired to  pay  interest  only  on  the  net  amotmt  of 
money  received  as  a  loan,  the  premimn  being 
deducted  in  advance  as  under  the  gross  plan. 
Under  the  "instalment  plan/'  which  became  the 
most  popidar  form,  the  oorrower  receives  the  ftiU 
face  value  of  his  shares,  and  agrees  to  pay  a  cer- 
tain number  of  equal  monthly  or  w^eekly  pay- 
ments as  premitmi,  usually  a  certain  ntmiber  of 
cents  per  share,  which  payments  are  continued 
during  the  term  of  the  loan.  The  premiimi  is, 
however,  coming  in  to  disuse  in  tjie  evolution  of 
the  building  association  scheme,  mainly  becatise 
interest  rates  ha%''e  declined:  and  where  interest 
rates  are  within  the  legal  limit,  loans  are  ustially 
made  at  a  straight  interest  rate  without  a  pre- 
mium, the  right  of  precedence  to  a  loan  being 
determined  by  the  board  of  directors,  either  ac- 
cording to  the  order  in  which  the  applications 
were  filed,  or  according  to  the  security  offered. 

Building  and  loan  associations  have  long  been 
recognized  as  exerting  a  most  bencticial  influence 
upon  the  community,  so  that  the  states,  and  e\^en 
tne  national  government,  have  accorded  them 
exemptions  from  many  forms  of  taxation.  Thus, 
tinder  the  War  Revenue  Act»  building  associa- 
tions which  made  loans  only  to  their  members 
were  exempt  from  stamp  taxes  on  all  documents 
executed  by  them,  except  cheeks  and  drafts.  In 
most  states  they  are  exempt  from  the  usury  laws. 
There  are  also  exemptions  from  taxation  on  shares 
of  stock,  on  mortgages,  and  on  securities.  These 
special  favors  and  privileges  are  accorded  these 
associations  on  the  theory  that  they  promote 
thrift,  encourage  home-o wiling,  and  thereby  in- 
crease the  amount  of  taxable  property,  so  that 
the  state  can  well  afford  to  grant  them  these  spe- 
cial rights. 

The  first  reliable  statistics  concerning  the  build- 
ing and  loan  associations  of  the  United  States  are 
contained  in  the  ninth  annual  report  of  the  U.  S. 
Commissioner  of  Labor,  published  in  1893. 
There  were  at  that  time  5.59S  local  and  340  na- 
tional associations,  a  total  of  5,838, 

fttmtiitififl    *^^^  total  assets  of  the  locals  were 
$473,157,454;  of  the  nationals,  $55,- 
715,431;  a  total  of  $528,853,885.     Of 
the  5,838  associations  in  the  country.   5,796  re- 
ported the  total  shareholders  and  4,269  reported 
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the  number  of  male  and  female  shareholders. 
The  total  number  of  shareholders  was  i  ,745  J25, 
an  average  of  3(^1.3  shareholders  to  each  associa- 
tion. The  number  reported  according  to  sex  was 
1,337,44a,  of  whom  919,6  4  were  males  and 
307,838  females;  5,776  associations  reported 
456,004  borrowers,  an  average  of  78,9  borrowers 
to  each  association;  4,444  associations  reported 
the  number  of  homes  acquired  by  their  borrowing 
shareholders  as  bein  g  314,775.  In  4 , 4  2  2  associa- 
tions reporting,  28,459  buildings  other  than 
homes  have  been  seciu^d.  The  total  number  of 
mortgages  foreclosed  was  reported  by  5,440  asso- 
ciations as  8,409.  having  a  value  of  $12,217,126, 
the  loss  on  such  foreclosures  being  $449,599.  The 
department  also  undertook  to  ascertain  facts  as 
to  the  kind  of  people  who  patronize  building 
and  loan  associations*  to  learn  if  the  original  ptu"- 
pose  of  these  associations,  which  is  to  enable 
persons  of  small  means  to  seciu'e  homes  for  them- 
selves and  to  save  their  earnings,  had  been 
preserved.  It  was  impossible  to  learn  the  occupa- 
tions of  all  the  shareholders  in  all  such  associa- 
tions; but  H  was  learned  that  in  909  local  associa- 
tions,  reporting  159,223  shareholders,  111,583,  or 
69,96  per  cent,  were  practically  working  people. 
In  I  a  national  associations,  reporting  15^547 
shareholders,  8,403,  or54,o6  per  cent,  bcrongeci  to 
the  working  class.  The  department  therefore 
concludes  that  "these  figures  show  conclusively 
that  the  building  and  loan  associations  of  the 
country  are  being  used  by  the  classes  for  which 
they  were  originally  established/* 

In  Novemt^r,  1904,  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor  issued  a  bulletin  (No.  5^)  on 
**  Building  and  Loan  Associations  of  the  United 
States,"  m  which  is  considered  very  fully  the 
origin  and  growth  of  these  associations,  their 
fundamental  principles,  plans  of  issuing  shares 
and  making  loans,  treatment  of  distribution  of 
profits,  withdrawal  plans,  etc.     The  report  says: 

Some  esttmate  of  the  ?reat  flimBdn]  impcirtaTicis  of  these 
instUutiQns  may  be  KoJne^d  by  a.n  inspection  of  the  following 
tabk.  which  shows  the  assets  of  building?  and  loan  associfitians 
for  each  year  from  1893  to  looj,  inclusive.  The  figures  in 
thi^  table  have  been  compiled  from  the  reports  of  the  vanoua 
states  esLcrdsinK  sypervisioti  over  these  associations,  and  have 
been  estimated  from  the  remainder  of  the  country.  These 
as^^TJ^  consist  chiefly  of  loans  sticuied  by  real  estate  owned  by 
jnembers  of  the  a^iociationA,  altho  a  certain  proportion  con- 
sis  t?  of  loans  on  other  collateral,  cash  on  hand,  real  estate, 
and  property  owtied  by  the  associations,  etc. 

Hefefience  to  the  total  of  thi^  table  shows  that  in  the  year 
1893  the  assets  of  these  institution-s  had  reached  the  enor- 
moos  figure  of  tjaS.Bsi.BSs.  As  waa  observed  in  the  report 
which  covered  the  year  1893— 

A  business  represented  oy  thk  great  sum,  conducted  quietly 
with  little  or  no  advertising,  and  without  the  ejcpenenccd 
tranlcer  in  charge,  shows  that  the  common  t«»opIe,  iti  their  own 
ways,  are  quite  competent  to  take  care  of  their  aaving^,  es- 
f>ecia11y  when  it  Is  known  that  but  thirty- ft ve  of  the  ossoda^ 
tions  now  in  e:^steTice  (iSgj)  showed  a  net  loss  at  the  end  of 
their  last  ^scaI  year  and  that  this  loi!^  amounted  to  only 

In  1S94  the  assets  had  incnased  by  74  millions  of  dollara  to 
a  total  of  nearly  6oj  milltons;  ip  1895  they  had  increased  by  72 
miltions  to  nearly  67 ^  millions;  in  i&g6  an  increase  of  17  mil' 
tions  brought  the  total  up  lo  nearly  651  millions:  whiJc  in  1897 
the  year  in  which  the  greatest  assets  are  shown ^  an  increase  of 
I J  itiiltions  <A  dollars  broufiht  the  total  up  to  nearly  66s  mil- 
lions. Dtinng  the  following  four  years,  1S98  to  100 1,  the 
a^s^ta  of  these  institutions  had  decreoi&ed  by  sg  millions  of 
fkillaRi,  A  relatively  ^mall  amount,  bringing  the  total  down  to 
approximately  606  millions,  but  in  1903  an  increase  of  near- 
ly  4  milliona  is  shown — the  assets  for  this  year  being  pjcg.^i^gr 
096,  or  over  So  mitliotis  more  than  the  assets  shown  for  1895, 
the  first  year  of  the  decade,  by  the  refiort  of  the  Department  of 
Labor.  In  (903  there  was  a  considerable  decTTeasc  in  the  total 
afisets,  due  to  the  failure  of  a  larRe  cominany  In  New  York  and 
to  ttte  fact  that  several  large  buildini?  and  loan  associations  in 
Ohio  were  orEanized  into  trust  comjuinie^i. 

Considering  the  5iRures  shown  for  1903  for  the  various 
Statei%.  it  is  seen  that  Pennsylvania  ranlc)  hrst  with  t.ig6 
AMOCtttknu,  hAviflfi  assets  of  oearly  iiH  miUiona  of  dollacv. 
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The  following  table  has  been  compiled  from 
the  annual  reports  of  the  various  state  depart- 
ments having  supervision  of  building  and  loan 
associations,  and  gives  their  present  status.  The 
figures  for  ** Other  States"  are  estimated: 


labor-tmions,  which  in  recent  years  have  had 
especial  attention  drawn  to  them,  because  of  a 
considerable  number  of  large  and  unusually  com- 
plicated lockouts,  strikes,  prosecutions  of  walking 
delegates,  and  other  labor  difficulties  that  have 


Statb 


California 

Connecticut 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Louisiana 

Biaine 

Massachusetu.. 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Dakota. . 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania . . . 

Tennessee 

Wisconsin 

Other  States.... 

ToUl.... 


X904 


No.  of 
Assns. 


141 
16 

Soa 

377 
60 
43 
45 
35 

"9 
53 
ai 

xa7 
60 
15 

373 

apo 

699 

Xfaaj 

17 

55 

I.04S 


Member- 
ship 


59.848 
4.033 
80.37s 
z  10.496 
16,500 
aa.585 
ao.830 

8.539 

88.69a 

31.096 

5.044 

18.464 

a3.499 

5.160 

"7.989 

Z05.493 

1,070 

330.ax5 

319.459 

4,590 

X0.861 

395.085 


5.331     x.679.9«a 


Assets 


$a  1,306,043 

3.7  ",383 

40,975.60  X 

a9.988,987 

4,700,000 

5,803,300 

7.4a3.968 

3.097,a37 

35,6x4,047 

xx,4io,57S 

a, 364,604 

7.78a.ox8 

6,ax7.350 

i.7a8,a7S 

56.80a, laa 

4  X, 883,84a 

696,337 

103,578,670 

xa3.448,958 

3.978,3x3 

4.031.485 

x04.x71.400 


6x8.795.4x4 


1905 


No.  of 
Assns. 


14a 

«3 

50s 

60 
47 
46 
35 

X30 
S3 
ax 

las 
60 
x6 

386 

a7a 
7 

674 

i.a57 

x8 

54 

X.048 


Member^ 


55.055 

3.0x6 

83^*5 

xo6,779 

16.550 

•5.547 

sa.030 

8.694 

95.«87 

33,016 

5.044 

17.700 

98.999 

5.380 

X  38.984 

X08.5X9 

X.450 

«99.5>04 

3*9.85  « 

4.433 

11.800 

396.357 


5,336    x.686,6ix 


Aasets 


$22,586,871 

x.446.535 

43.897. a66 

3x.073.x39 
4.746,637 
6.475.  x66 
8,136,354 

3.X93.473 

38.7a5.08x 

X3,z3x.3a5 

*  3,364,604 

7,580,608 

7,369.397 

X.  799.363 

S9.369.316 

43,S37.84X 

801.053 

100.74  X,  189 

138.053.435 

3.796.343 

4. 19  X. 603 

108,879.780 


$646,765,047 


*  Figures  for  X905  not  being  available,  those  for  1904  are  used  as  being  approximately  correct. 


The  principal  periodical  in  the  United  States 
devotea  exclusively  to  building  and  loan  associa- 
tion interests  is  The  American  Building  Association 
News,  published  monthly  in  Chicago  and  Cin- 
cinnati. This  is  the  official  organ  of  the  United 
States  League  of  Local  Building  and  Loan 
Associations,  and  of  a  large  number  of  the  state 
leagues.  Its  files  are  a  valuable  source  of  infor- 
mation regarding  building  associations. 

The  United  States  League  of  Local  Building 
and  Loan  Associations,  composed  of  representa- 
tives of  the  several  state  leagues  of  building 
associations,  was  organized  in  Chicago,  111., 
April  15,  1892,  and  meets  annually  in  different 

Barts  of  the  United  States.  Judge  Seymour 
>extcr,  of  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  was  its  founder  and 
first  president.  It  has  for  its  motto :  *  *  The  Amer- 
ican Home:  the  Safeguard  of  American  Liber- 
tics."  Its  proceedings  are  printed  yearly,  and 
form  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  literature  on 
the  subiect. 

Builaing  associations  exist  also  in  Europe  in 
considerable  numbers,  tho  not  to  such  an  extent 
as  in  the  United  States.  For  information  in  re- 
gard to  them,  see  Cooperative  Banks. 

H.  F.  Cellarius. 

Rbpbrbncbs:  Among  publications  treating  of  building  and 
loan  associations,  those  deserving  special  mention  arc: 
Trgatis0  on  Cooperativt  Savings  and  Loan  Associations,  by 
Seymour  Dexter.  New  York.  1889;  A  Treatist  on  Building 
Associations,  by  Charles  N.  Thompson.  Chicago.  i8oa;  How 
to  Managt  Building  Associations,  by  Edmund  Wrigley, 
Philadelphia,  1880:  Th*  Working  Man's  Way  to  Wealth,  ib.; 
Building  ana  Loan  Associations  in  BulUtin  (No.  ^s)  of  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  (Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor). 
Nov.  1904;  Proceedings  of  the  United  States  League  of  Local 
Building  and  Loan  Associations  (published  annually  since 
1893). 

BUILDING  TRADES,     UNIONS     IN     THE: 

These  are  among  the  larger  and  more  important 


developed  in  various  cities,  and  especially  in 
Chicago  and  New  York. 

There  seem  to  be  two  reasons  why  the  building 
trades  have  had  more  labor  difficulties  than  in 
most  lines  of  industry.  The  first  is  the  laige 
number  of  distinct  trades  and  crafts,  often  en- 
gaged at  the  same  time  on  the  same  building, 
each  with  its  separate  local  and  national  organiza- 
tion, any  one  of  which  is  able,  by  caUing  out  its 
men,  to  embarrass  the  contractor  and  seriously 
delay  if  not  render  impossible  the  work  of  the 
other  crafts  engaged  upon  the  building.  The 
second  reason  is  that  since  in  the  Unitea  States, 
unlike  methods  in  England  and  Europe,  the  va- 
rious processes  of  building  are  usually  sublet  to 
subcontractors  by  the  general  contractor  who 
does  perhaps  the  masonry,  the  subcontractor, 
doin^  often  only  a  few  days*  work  on  a  building, 
can  if  he  will  violate  a  trade  agreement  with  a 
union  and  yet  finish  his  job  before  the  union  can 
hold  a  meeting  and  call  a  strike,  with  the  result 
that  the  various  building  trade-tmions  have  been 
compelled  to  lodge  more  authority  with  their  agents 
as  to  strikes  than  is  the  case  in  most  trades.  The 
result  of  these  two  facts,  the  number  of  distinct 
trades  involved  in  one  place  at  one  time,  and  eadi 
with  a  walking  delegate  entrusted  with  unusual 
power,  has  developed  situations  of  extreme  com- 
plexity and  confusion,  alike  to  employers  and  em- 
plovees.  This  situation  has  led  to  more  factional 
and  jurisdictional  fights  between  crafts,  and  even 
between  rival  organizations  in  the  same  craft, 
than  in  most  trades.  Sometimes  contractors 
have  had  to  endure  vexatious  dela3rs  while  rival 
unions  have  fought  as  to  which  should  do  a  cer- 
tain job.  The  United  Board  of  Building  Trades 
in  New  York  has  had  generally  some  70  local 
unions  represented  in  it.  The  Building  Trades 
Coimcil  of  Chicago  represents  3  a  trades  with  r 
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30,000  members,  while  the  distinct  Building  Ma- 
terial Trades  Cotmcil  of  Chicago  has  some  43 
tmions  with  33,000  members.  These  boards  and 
councils,  composed  of  the  walking  delegates  of 
these  unions,  meeting  originally  simply  to  consult 
unofficially  and  to  aid  one  another  m  getting  the 
best  conditions  for  their  tmions  from  various  con- 
tractors, have  almost  invariably  developed  great 
power.  The  building  trades  represent  to  a  large 
extent  skilled  laborers  quickened  and  not  seldom 
demoralized  by  city  commercial  life.  A  contract- 
or wanting  a  large  number  of  skilled  men,  but 
perhaps  only  for  a  few  days,  must  get  his  men 
through  collective  bargaining.  He  cannot  take 
time  generally  to  engage  a  man  here  and  a  man 
there.  Hence  the  power  of  the  walking  delegate, 
who  has  his  men  in  hand,  a  power  probably  gen- 
erallv  used  by  the  walking  oelegate  for  the  good 
of  the  men — hence  largely  high  wages  in  the 
building  trades — but  also  a  power  admitting  of 
great  evils.  Walking  delegates  have  learned  to 
sell  their  power  usually  for  the  benefit  of  their 
unions  but  sometimes  for  their  own  pockets. 
Contractors  have  been  willing  to  pay  large  sums 
— many  believe  that  the  first  oflters  came  from 
contractors — to  call  off  strikes.  Contractors  have 
even  been  willing  to  pay  to  have  strikes  called 
upon  rival  contractors  or  to  have  paid  emissaries 
in  the  ranks  of  the  walking  delegates.  (See 
Walking  Delegates.)  "Graft"  has  undoubt- 
edly largely  been  used  both  by  walking  delegates 
and  contractors. 

The  first  Board  of  Delegates  in  the  building 
trades  in  New  York  dates  from  1884,  but  had 
little  power.  By  1890,  however,  it  had  become 
strong,  till  in  1894  it  divided  into  two  hostile 
boards  which  in  1902  merged  in  the  United  Board 
of  Building  Trades  of  New  York,  and  it  was  hoped 
both  by  employers  and  employees  that  this  would 
end  the  confusion  of  the  building  situation. 
Corruption,  however,  soon  developed.  One  firm 
was  said  to  have  paid  $2,000  to  have  a  strike 
called  off. 

Sam  Parks  (see  Walking  Delegates),  busi- 
ness accent  of  the  structural  iron  workers,  de- 
veloped his  phenomenal  power  and  began  his  cor- 
rupt career.  The  George  A.  Fuller  Company 
was  accused  of  having  brought  him  from  Chicago 
and  of  backing  him  financially  to  secure  immu- 
nity for  their  enterprises,  which,  honestly  or 
dishonestly,  they  certainly  had.  Charges  and 
cotmter  charges  were' made. 

The  year  1903  saw  protracted  and  almost  con- 
tinual strikes  in  the  building  trades.  Finally, 
through  the  efforts  of  the  New  York  Civic  Federa- 
tion, a  Board  of  Governors  of  the  employers  and 
representatives  of  eighteen  unions  held  a  confer- 
ence and  a  General  Arbitration  Board  was  or- 
ganized composed  of  two  arbitrators  elected  by 
each  employers'  association  and  two  elected  by 
each  tmion.  Only  members  of  unions  party  to 
the  agreement  are  to  be  employed,  and  the  em- 
ployees are  to  enforce  this  clause  on  all  contract- 
ors. Employers  cannot  order  a  lockout  nor  the 
unions  a  strike  before  the  matter  in  dispute  is 
brought  before  the  General  Arbitration  Board 
and  settled. 

In  Chicago  there  were  conditions  at  least  as 
complicated,  a  strike  much  more  violent,  a  con- 
nection with  disreputable  politics,  and  corruption 
probably  much  more  open  and  general,  ending 
m  a  victory  for  the  employees,  tho  the  better 
elements  in  the  unions  have  combined  with  the 
contractors  to  form  a  new  Chicago   Building 


Trades  League,  largely  on  the  same  lines  as  the 
New  York  agreement. 

For  main  tmions  in  the  building  trades,  see 
imder  their  respective  names. 

J.  R.  Commons. 

Rbpbrbncb:    Trade  Unionism  and  Labor  Problems,  cd.  by 
John  R.  Commons  (1905),  chapters  iii.  and  iv. 

BUONARROTI,  PHILIPPO:  Communist ;  bom 
in  Pisa  in  1 761 .  On  account  of  his  revolutionary 
ideas  he  was  early  compelled  to  flee  to  Corsica, 
and  published  there  his  "Friend  of  Italian  Lib- 
erty. '  In  1792  he  came  to  Paris,  and  was  natu- 
ralized. For  complicity  with  the  conspiracy  of 
Babeuf  he  was  condemned  to  deportation. 
After  much  suffering  he  escaped  to  Geneva,  and 
later  to  Brussels,  where  he  wrote  his  "History  of 
Babeuf *s  Conspiracy"  (1828).  In  1830  he  re- 
turned to  France,  and  secretly  worked  for  com- 
munism, exerting  much  influence  upon  Blanqui 
and  other  leaders.     He  died  in  1 83  7 . 

BUREAU  OF  ECONOMIC  RESEARCH:  Es- 

tablished  in  New  York,  1899,  by  Geo.  H.  Shibley ; 
removed  in  1900  to  Washington,  D.  C.  It  has 
conducted  investigations  into  railroad  consolida- 
tions in  Massachusetts  and  into  trusts,  wholesale 
prices,  freight  rates,  and  certain  gas  plants.  Since 
1 90 1  Mr.  Shibley  has  devoted  the  efforts  of  the 
Biireau  mainly  to  direct  legislation,  having 
established  also  a  People's  Sovereignty  League, 
of  which  he  is  presioent.  Address:  11  Bliss 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

BURGESS,  JOSEPH:  English  Labor  leader; 
bom  at  Failsworth,  Lancashire,  England,  1853. 
At  the  age  of  eight  he  worked  part  time  in  a 
cotton  mill;  at  eleven,  he  worked  full  time.  In 
1884  he  became  a  journalist  in  the  interests  of 
labor,  editing  The  Oldham  Operative,  From  1885 
to  1889  he  was  on  the  editorial  staff  of  The  Cotton 
Factory  Times,  from  1899  to  189 1  he  was  manager 
of  The  Yorkshire  Factory  Times,  and  from  1891  to 
1894  editor  of  The  Workman's  Times,  London.  In 
1892  he  published  proposals  for  the  fotmding  of 
an  indepyendent  labor  party.  This  party  was 
founded  in  189^,  and  Mr.  Burgess  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  first  national  administrative  coun- 
cil. He  was  the  partv's  candidate  for  Parliament 
at  a  by-election  in  Leicester,  1894,  and  at  the 
general  election  in  1895,  and  has  served  as  or- 
ganizer for  the  Independent  Labor  Party  both  at 
Leeds  and  in  Glasgow.  Elected  in  1902  to  Glas- 
gow Town  Council,  he  contested,  in  1906,  the 
Camlachie  Division  of  Glasgow.  Mr.  Burgess  has 
fought  all  his  elections  as  a  Socialist,  against 
Liberal  and  Tory  candidates.  He  is  the  author 
of  several  stories  evidencing  his  interest  in  labor. 
Address:  Factory  Times  Office,  Huddersfleld, 
England. 

BURIAL  SOCIETIES:  Friendly  societies  found 
mainly  in  England,  constituted  in  the  usual  man- 
ner, but  with  the  express  object  of  supplying  a 
fund  for  paying  the  funeral  expenses  of  the  mem- 
bers on  their  death.  (See  Friendly  Societies.) 
It  became  customary  to  enter  the  names  not  only 
of  adults,  but  of  children,  in  such  societies.  The 
proceedings  of  trie  criminal  courts  have  shown 
that,  in  some  instances,  children  on  whose  lives 
such  an  insurance  was  effected  have  been  killed 
or  allowed  to  die  of  neglect,  and  the  alarm  created 
by  such  instances  was  enhanced  by  the  discovery 
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that  children  were  frequently  insured  in  mure 
than  one  society.  Legislation  in  England  was 
enacted  to  remedy  this.  In  the  United  States 
burial  societies  have  had  little  development, 
their  place  having  been  filled  by  provisions  em- 
bodied in  the  various  friendly  societies,  secret 
orders,  or  trade  organizations. 

BtTRKLI,  KARL:  Swiss  Socialist,  born  in  Zu- 
rich, 1S23*  He  became  a  tanner,  and  was  con- 
verted to  socialism  (1845)  by  the  writings  of 
Fourier.  Burkli  founded  the  first  Kajtsumvereitt 
in  German  Switzerland,  and  in  1851  was  elected  to 
the  Cantonal  Council  because  of  his  socialist 
program,  and  advocacy,  for  the  first  time  in  Swit- 
zerland, of  direct  legislation.  Since  then  he  has 
played  an  important  part  in  Swiss  politics  as  a 
firm  Socialist.  In  his  seventieth  year  he  opened 
the  Zurich  International  Congress,  He  has  been 
a  voluminous  writer  from  1 85 1-9 1 . 

BURNS,  JOHN;  Political  labor  leader,  bom  at 
Battersea,  London,  1858;  son  of  an  engineer.  He 
began  to  earn  his  own  livinj^  at  the  age  of  ten, 
working  in  a  candle  factory,  his  first  wages  being 
three  shillings  a  week.  Later  he  was  apprenticed 
to  a  local  engineering  firm.  Burns  early  became 
an  enthusiastic  trade-unionist,  and  in  1S77  was 
arrested  for  persistently  speaking  on  Clapham 
Common.  On  being  released  (in  1879)  he  joined 
the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers,  and 
prominently  advocated  shorter  hours.  In  1880- 
188 1  he  was  engaged  as  an  engineer  in  West  Africa. 
In  1S83  he  became  a  Socialist,  and  joined  the 
Social  Democratic  Federation,  becoming  its  lead- 
ing working-class  member*  but  also  an  omnivo- 
rous reader  and  student.  In  1885  he  stood  as 
Socialist  candidate  for  Nottingham,  and  received 
508  votes.  For  two  years  he  led  the  **  unem- 
ployed'* aj^tation  in  Lrondon.  In  1886  he  was 
arrested  with  Hyndman  and  others  for  speaking 
in  Hyde  Park»  and  on  acquittal  his  speech  (**The 
Man  with  the  Red  Flag")  was  printed  and  widely 
sold.  On  Nov.  1^,1887  (** Bloody  Sunday**),  he 
was  imprisoned  six  weeks  for  breaking  through 
the  police  lines,  and  speaking  in  Trafalgar  Square. 
In  1S89  he  was  elected  to  the  London  County 
Council  from  Battersea.  The  same  year  he 
showed  marvelous  skill  in  managing  the  Dock 
Strike,  and  in  organizing  the  unorganized;  and 
he  became  the  foremost  leader  of  the  "new  un- 
ionism." Coming  to  believe  in  the  "progressiv- 
ist"  policy  of  advancing  socialism  through  any 
party*  he  left  the  Social  Democratic  Federation, 
and  has  been  criticized  by  its  leaders  ever  since,  at 
times  even  being  considered  by  them  a  traitor  to 
their  cause.  At  the  general  election  in  1892  he 
was  easily  elected  MP,  for  Battersea,  and  in  1893, 
receiving  the  highest  number  of  votes  at  the 
Trade  Union  Congress,  became  chairman  of  the 
Parliamentary  Committee. 

On  the  London  County  Council  Burns's  work 
has  been  continuously  good  and  increasingly 
onerous,  and  he  has  had  a  large  share  in  its  on- 
ward march.  The  attitude  of  its  Works  Com- 
mittee, with  fair  wages,  hours,  and  conditions  of 
labor,  and  its  system  of  direct  employment  with- 
out contractors,  is  largely  due  to  him-  In  Par- 
liament  his  work  has  been  none  the  less  solid: 
witness  the  adoption  of  the  e{^ht*hour  day  in 
government  workshops,  and  his  interest  in  all  re- 
forms. Bums  has  been  steadily  reelected  from 
Battersea,  including  the  election  of  1906.  He  is 
an  independent  trade-unionist  and  Socialist,  and 


altho  increasingly  denounted  by  the  extremistM 
in  the  labor  movement,  who  do  not  believe  in  hisl 
opportunist  methods,  he  has  gained  the  admira- 
tion and  confidence  of  all  parties  wherever  he  haaJ 
served:   on   boards  of  aroitration   between  em- 
ployers and  employees,   in   Parliament,   and  in  J 
positions  of  trust.     He  is  a  total  abstainer  andl 
strenuous  for  justice  to  all.     In  December,  1905  J 
he  was  asked  by  the  Liberal  prime  minister,  Mr.i 
Campbell- Banncrman,  to  enter  the  Cabinet  aa 
president  of  the  Lcx^al  Government  Board,  the 
first  English  workingman  to  be  a  Cabinet  ofBcer.1 
He  has  a  salary  of  j^s  .000.  ^"d  has  charge,  amonjl 
other  things,  of  the  great  movement  and  fundi 
authorized  by  Parliament  for  the  unemployed,  1 
Address:    37  Lavender  Gardens,  Battersea,  Lon^J 
don.  S,  W.,  England. 

BURROWS,    HERBERT:     English    Socialist,] 
born  in  Suffolk,   England.   1845.     The  son  of  a 
Methodist  local  j>reacher,  he  studied  at  a  private 
school  and  entered  the  civil  service.      He  was  one 
of  the  original  founders  of  the  Social  Democratic] 
Federation,  of  which  he  is  still  a  member,  and  tc 
the  cause  of  which  he  has  devoted  himself  so\ 
energetically  as  on  occasions  to  deliver  seven  ad- 
dresses a  day.     He  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  _ 
the  d<3ck  laborers,  and  has  represented  the  federa- " 
tion  in  se%^eral  Socialist  congresses.     In  1895  he 
was  treasurer  for  the  Match  Girls'  Union,  and  aj 
very  active  friend  of  its  cause.     He  is  interestedj 
in  theosophy,  as  well  as  socialism,  and  secretar^ 
of  the  Match  Makers' Union.    Address:  99,  Sothc-^ 
by  Road,  Highbury,  London,  N.,  England. 

BURT,  THOMAS :  Member  of  Parliament ;  bor 
in  Northumberland,  1S37  ;  the  son  of  a  mincr.i 
Following  his  father's  profession,  he  became 
secretary  of  the  Northumberland  Miners*  Union 
in  1865.  In  1874  he  was  elected  to  Parliament 
from  Morpeth,  w^ith  Alexander  Macdonald,  the 
first  "labor  member"  to  sit  in  Parliament,  Hej 
has  represented  Morpeth  ever  since.  Burt  is 
president  of  the  Miners*  National  Union  (sine 
1882);  was  British  representative  at  the  Labof 
Conference  in  Berlin,  1890;  president  at  the' 
Trades  Union  Congress  in  Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
1891;  and  has  been  active  on  various  commis- 
sions, etc.  In  politics  he  is  a  Liberal,  Address: 
20,  Burdon  Terrace.  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  Eng- 
land. 

BUTLER,  BEHJAMHf  F.:     American  lawyer:' 
politician;  bom  at  Decrficld,  N.   H.,   1S18;  was 
graduated  at  Water ville  College,  Maine;  studied 
law  at  Lowell,  Mass.,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar! 
in    1841,     He  soon   became   distinguished  as  ai 
criminal  lawyer  and  Democratic  politician.     In 
1853  he  was  elected  to  the  Legislature,  and  in  18^9 
to  the  State  Senate.     A  brigadier-general  of  m*\i- 1 
tia.  at  tht*  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  he  marched! 
at  once  to  the  South  with  the  Eighth  Massachu- 
setts Brigade.     In  February,  1862.  he  command* j 
cd  the  mihtary  forces  sent  from  Boston  to  thel 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  and  for  seven  months! 
held  military  command  of   New  Orleans.     His| 
administration     here     has    been     violently     de- 
nounced, and  brought  down  upon  him  the  intense 
hatred  of  the  Southern  people,  because,  altho  he 
maintained  order  and  enforced  sanitary^  regula- 
tions, he  compelled  the  rich  secessionists  to  relieve 
the  wants  of  those  whom  their  rebellion  had  im- 
poverished.    Relieved  of  his  command  he  was 
moved  to  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  and  coop* 
erated  with  General  Grant  in  his  movement  upoa 
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Petcrsbtirg.  In  1866  he  was  chosen  member  of 
Congress  From  Boston,  and  two  years  later  was 
one  of  the  managers  in  the  impeachment  of 
President  Johnson.  Butler  had  been  a  Republi- 
can; but  as  soon  as  the  Greenback  and  Labor 
movement  began  he  fell  in  with  it,  and  in  1878  he 
was  the  candidate  of  this  movement  for  governor 
of  Massachusetts.  He  received  109,43^  votes  as 
against  1 3  4 , 7  2  5  for  the  Republican  candidate .  In 
1879  he  was  again  defeated;  but  in  1883  was 


successful  as  the  Democratic  nominee.  Two  years 
afterward  he  was  the  presidential  candidate  of 
the  Greenb^k-Labor  and  Antimonopoly  parties, 
receiving  about  133,000  popular  and  no  electoral 
votes. 

Altho  very  wealthv.  General  Butler  kept  near 
to  the  heart  of  the  common  people,"  and  few 
men  of  his  time  had  as  large  a  following  among 
the  working  men,  especiafly  in  Massachusetts. 
He  xlied  in  1893. 


CABET.  ETIENlfE:  French  communist;  bom 
at  Dijon,  France,  1 788.  The  son  of  poor  parents, 
he  received  little  education,  but  worked  nis  way 
up  till  he  became  a  teacher  in  the  Lycie.  Later 
he  studied  both  law  and  medicine.  In  181 5  he 
became  foimder  and  director  of  the  **Fdddration 
Bourguignonne "  for  the  defense  of  the  national 
territory,  and  became  connected  with  the  Carbo- 
nari, his  father  before  him  havine  been  a  fiery 
gatriot.  About  1820  he  went  to  Paris,  and  the 
Levolution  of  1830  found  him  in  the  first  line  of 
its  adherents.  Up  to  1839  he  followed  the  vary- 
ing fortunes  of  a  Parisian  extreme  republican, 
writing  various  histories  of  the  French  revolu- 
tions and  defending  the  most  extreme  acts  of  the 
**  Mountain."  Being  tried  for  this  and  con- 
demned, he  fled  to  England.  Here  he  read 
Moore's  "Utopia,"  and  devoted  henceforth  his 
life  to  the  cause  of  communism.  In  1840  he 
published  his  **  Voyage  en  Icarie,"  an  attractive 
commtmistic  romance.  In  this  he  proposed,  first, 
a  transitional  period  of  fifty  years,  and  then  a 
complete  conununism.  In  the  transitional  period 
taxation  was  to  be  more  and  more  levied  upon  the 
wealthy.  Wages  favorable  to  the  poor  were  to  be 
fixt  by  law.  Five  hundred  million  francs  were 
to  be  spent  in  providing  work  and  dwellings  for 
the  poor.  The  army  was  to  be  disbanded  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  and  employed  on  oublic 
works.  Unaer  Cabet's  full  conuntinism  all  over 
6<  were  to  be  retired  on  an  allowance.  AU  others 
able  to  work  were  to  be  set  to  compulsory  work — 
men  from  1 8  to  6 5 ,  women  from  1 7  to  50 .  Every- 
thine  was  to  be  done  to  make  the  work  attractive. 
The  family  was  to  be  maintained  intact,  save  that 
at  the  age  of  five  years  children  were  to  be  edu- 
cated in  communism  by  the  State.  There  was 
to  be  one  official  journal ;  none  others  were  to  be 
allowed.  The  city  of  Icaria  is  described  with 
minute  detail. 

Great  interest  was  created  by  the  thoughts 
voiced  in  Cabet's  work,  and  it  was  decided  to 
establish  an  Icaria  in  America.  Cabet  bought 
1,000,000  acres  of  land  in  Texas,  and  sent,  in 
1848,  sixtjr-nine  trusted  followers  to  prepare  the 
way.  Arriving  in  New  Orleans  in  March,  they 
heard  of  the  revolution  in  Paris,  and  debated 
whether  or  not  to  return.  They  decided  to  go  on ; 
but  their  ranks  were  soon  decimated  by  fever,  and 
they  rettimed  to  New  Orleans,  where  they  met 
Cabet.  There  was  a  stormy  interview  and  Cabet 
was  much  denounced;  but  m  March,  1849,  Cabet, 
with  a 80  followers,  went  to  Nauvoo,  111.,  where 
they  hoped  for  a  better  climate  than  in  Texas. 
Meanwhile,  Cabet  had  been  condemned  in  Paris 
to  imprisonment  on  a  tnunped-up  charge  of  fraud. 
He  returned  to  Paris,  and  had  the  sentence  re- 
versed.   Returning  to  Nauvoo,  he  found  the 


commimity  prospering,  having,  in  1855,  500 
members.  There  was,  however,  continued  dis- 
sension, and  Cabet,  with  200  followers,  left  for 
St.  Loviis,  where  he  died  (1856).  The  colony, 
however,  svirvived,  and  only  finally  disbanded  m 
the  year  1895.  (See  Icaria.)  Cabet,  it  should 
be  added,  gave  a  somewhat  religious  cast  to  his 
thought,  writing  a  book,  "Le  Vrai  Christianisme 
suivant  J6sus  Christ,"  and  indeed  several  other 
books  arguing  that  Christianity  is  communism. 

Rbpbrbncbs  :  Icaria,  by  Albert  Shaw;  French  and  German 
Socialism,  by  R.  T.  Ely,  and  other  histories  of  sodaUsm. 
(See  Communism.) 

CADBURY,  GEORGE:  English  manufacturer 
and  philanthropist;  bom  at  Edgbaston,  Birming- 
ham, 1830;  educated  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  to  which  his  family  belonged. 
One  of  the  most  successful  and  prosperous  cocoa 
manufacttirers  in  the  kingdom,  his  relations  with 
his  employees  would  seem  to  be  almost  ideal.  He 
is  chairman  of  the  firm  of  Cadbtiry  Brothers,  Lim- 
ited, and  also  of  the  Daily  News  PublisWng  Co. 
His  great  title  to  fame  rests  upon  his  splendid 
achievement  in  the  founding  of  Boumeville, 
which  is  known  all  over  the  world  as  "the  model 
village."  Address:  Manor  House,  Northfield, 
Worcester,  England.     (See  Bourneville.) 

CAIRNES,  JOHN  ELLIOT:  Political  econo- 
mist; bom  at  Castle  Bellingham,  County  Louth, 
Ireland,  1823;  graduated  at  Trinity  College,  Dub- 
lin, and  called  to  the  bar  in  1857,  but  never  seems 
to  have  practised.  In  1856  he  competed  success- 
fully for  the  Whately  professorship  of  political 
economy  in  Dublin,  and  held  it  for  nve  years,  the 
full  period  during  which  i^  was  tenable.  Dtuing 
this  period- he  published  several  essays  and  lec- 
tures, especially  one  on  **The  Slave  Power,"  de- 
fending the  cause  of  the  North  in  the  American 
Civil  War,  and  winning  by  it  a  high  reputation  for 
economic  thought  and  analysis.  In  1865,  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  political  economy  at  Uni- 
versity College,  London;  and  when,  in  1872,  ill 
health  compelled  him  to  resign,  he  was  made 
professor  emeritus.  Of  the  Ricardo-Mill  school, 
Caimes  ranks  perhaps  second  to  Mill  himself.  He 
maintained  sharply  that  political  economy  has 
to  do  only  with  what  is,  not  with  what  ought  to 
be ;  and  his  whole  treatment  was  conservative  and 
of  the  old,  orthodox,  and  a  friori  school,  havinfi" 
little  to  do  with  the  induction  of  the  historical 
school.  While  of  the  school  of  Mill,  he  criticized 
him  very  sharply  on  many  points,  so  that  the 
"Dictionary  of  Political  Economy"  declares  the 
effect  of  Caimes's  last  and  greatest  book  to  have 
been  mainly  destructive  in  shaking  faith  in  the 
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finality  of  Mill's  conclusions.  Catmes's  literary 
skill  and  his  logical  ingenuity  are  perhaps  his 
most  marked  characteristics.  He  was  the  author 
of:  "Political  Essays";  ** Leading  Principles  of 
Political  Economy"  Newly  Expounded'  ;  and 
*The  Slave  Power."     He  died  in  1875. 

CALVIH,  JOHH:  French  Protestant  theolo- 
gian ;  born  at  Noyon.  Picardy,  France,  1509.  His 
.  influence  on  social  reform,  whether  for  good  or  for 
ill,  was  far  from  sh^ht.  Prof.  John  Fiske  says  of 
^  him  ("The  Beginnings  of  New'England/*  p,  58): 
I  "It  is  not  easy  to  speak  of  Calvin  with  enthusi- 
asm, as  it  comes  natural  to  speak  of  the  genial, 
whole-souled,  many-sided  mirth-  and  song-loving 
Luther.  Nevertheless,  it  would  be  hard  to  over- 
estimate the  debt  which  mankind  owes  to  Calvin. 
The  spiritual  father  of  Coligny,  of  William  the 
Silent,  and  of  Cromwell  must  occupy  a  foremost 
rank  among  the  champions  of  modem  democ- 
racy. Perhaps  not  one  of  the  medieval  popes 
was  more  despotic  in  temper  than  Calvin;  out  it 
is  not  the  less  true  that  the  promulgation  of  his 
theology  was  one  of  the  longest  steps  that  man- 
kind has  taken  toward  personal  freedom.  Cal- 
vinism left  the  individual  man  alone  in  the  pres- 
ence of  his  God.  ...  In  the  presence  of  the 
awful  responsibihty  of  life  all  distmctions  of  rank 
and  fortune  vanished;  prince  and  pauper  were 
alike  the  helpless  creatures  of  Jehovah,  and  sup- 
phants  for  His  grace." 

It  is  easy  to  see  from  this  in  what  direction 
Calvin's  contribution  to  human  thought  and  life 
must  lie.  By  crushing  the  individual  under  the 
sovereign  decrees  of  God,  he  frees  him  from  all 
lesser  bondage.  Calvin*s  sociology  becomes  in- 
tensely individualistic.  He  defends  private  prop- 
erty as  morally  necessary,  as  tests  of  justice  and 
integrity.  The  communism  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment he  tries  to  prove  was  not  communism.  He 
is  the  first  theologian  to  defend  interest.  The 
State  and  the  Church  he  regarded  as  wholly  in- 
dependent, yet  alike  in  Church  and  State  the  one 
supreme  ruler  is  God.  Luxury  he  condemned  as 
sin.  He  considered  it  the  duty  of  the  Church  to 
provide  for  the  poor,  and  to  this  end  he  revived 
the  temporal  duty  of  the  diaconate.  He  died  in 
1564. 

CAMPAHELLA,  TOMMASO:  Italian  monk: 
bom  1568;  entered  the  Dominican  Order  when 
quite  a  bov,  but  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  the 
study  of  pliilosophy.  In  1599  there  arose  a  con- 
spiracy in  Calabna  against  the  Spanish  rule. 
Campanclla,  as  an  Italian  patriot,  was  charged 
with  conspiracy  and  heresy,  and  imprisoned  in  a 
dungeon  in  Naples  for  nearly  twenty-seven  years, 
being  repeatedly  tortured  to  make  him  confess  his 
heresy,  but  with  no  avail.  During  his  confine- 
ment'he  wrote  several  works,  one  of  which  was  his 
•  *  Ci  vitas  Sol  is ' '  (published  1623).  When  released 
he  retired  to  Rome,  and  afterward  to  Paris, 
where,  enjoying  the  friendship  of  Richelieu  and  a 
pension  from  the  king,  he  ended  his  days  in  peace. 
The  *"City  of  the  Sun"  is  a  dialogue  between  a 
Knight  Templar  and  a  sea  captain.  The  captain 
tells  of  a  wonderful  city  be  had  visited,  and  de- 
scribes minutely  all  that  he  saw,  especially  the 
methods  of  education  and  the  laws  by  which  the 
city  is  governed.  It  much  resembles  Plato*s 
** Republic/*  Work  is  common  to  all,  but  the 
hours  are  to  be  only  four,  and  slavery  is  repu- 
diated. There  is  to  be  commimity  of  wives  and 
of  goods.     Money  is  not  received,  even  from 


foreigners.  A  translation  of  the  "City  of  the 
Sun"  may  be  found  in  Morlcy*s  Universal  Li- 
brary.    Campanclla  died  in  1639. 

CAMPBELL,    HELEN     STUART:     Americ 
author;  bom  at  Lockport,  N.  Y..  1859;  educated 
in  public  schools.     Her  interest  in  social  problems 
was  first  aroused  in  1877.     She  became  convtncedl 
that  the  improper  preparation  of  the  food  of  the 
poor  w^as  at  least  partly  responsible  for  the  cra- 
ving for  intoxicating  drinks,  and  in  1878  she  w^cnt] 
South,  organizing  the  first  cooking-schools  there,! 
and  publishing  a  book  on  housekeeping  and  cook- J 
cry.     Through  the  reading  of  her  book,   '*Misa1 
Herndon*s  Income,**  published  in  1885,  the  editor] 
of  the  New  Y'ork  Trthune  was  moved  to  engage  1 
Mrs.  Campbell  to  make  a  thorough  investigation] 
into  the  conditions  of  the  working  women   and^ 
children  of  New  York  City.     After  a  year's  work 
the  result  was  published  in  **  Prisoners  of  Pov- 
erty/*    She  then  went  abroad  to  investigate  the 
sarric  conditions  in  London,  Paris,  and  several 
Italian  cities,  resulting  in  her  "Prisoners  of  Pov- 
erty   Abroad.*'     Later    she    received    the    prize 
offered  by  the  American  Economic  Association 
for  the  best  treatise  on  *' Women  Wage  Earners." 
She  was  one  of  the  organizers  and  lirst  officers 
of  the  Consumers'  League  of  New  York,  and  was 
associated  also  wnth  the  first  clubs  established  for 
w^orking  girls.     Mrs.  Campbell  is  interested  in  all 
social   questions  :   the  chi Id-labor  problem,  arts 
and  crafts  movements,  etc.     In  addition  to  the 
works  alreadv  mentioned,  she  is  the  author  of 
"Household  Economics**  and  many  other  books. 
Address:     170  West  Seventy-sixth  Street,  New 
York  City, 

CANADA:  The  largest  of  the  British  posses- 
sions, having  an  area  of  3,653.946  square  miles. 
It  includes  the  provinces  of  Ontario,  Quebec, 
Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  Manitoba  and 
the  Northwest,  British  Columbia,  and  Prince 
Edward  Island.  Newfoundland  is  not  in  the 
Dominion  and  to  Newfoundland  belongs  a  part  of  J 
Labrador.  The  population  of  the  Dominion  m^ 
1 90 1  was  5j37it3t5.  Of  these,  1,649.371,  mainly 
in   Quebec,    speak  French;    108,11  a 

at&tiitiis     are  Indians.     Ontario  has  a  popula- 
tion  of  2,182,947   (capital,  Toronto, 
262.149).   Quebec  1.648,898  (capital, 
Quebec,  68,840.    Montreal  267,730),  Nova  Scotia.) 
459-574  (capital  Halifax,  40,833).     New  B runs- J 
wick.  331,130    (capital,  Fredericton,  7,000.     St,f 
lohn  40,711).   Manitoba,  360,500.  British  Colum* 
bia,    250,000.     Prince   Edwara   Island,    103,259;] 
Alberta  ha.s  18^  ,000 ;  Saskatchewan,  300.000 ;  Kee- 
watin,  9,800;  Yukon,  27,219;  Mackenzie,  5,216;] 
Ungava,    5,113.     Vital    statistics    are    not    col-1 
lected. 

A  so-called  *' American  invasion  of  Canada" 
began  in  1898-99.  In  1902,  out  of  67,379  im- 
migrants into  Canada  26,388  came  from  the 
United  States.  In  1903  there  were  49,473  out 
of  128,364;  in  1904  it  w^as  45,229  out  of  130,331, 
and  in  1905  it  was  43.652  out  of  146,246.  It 
is  estimated  that  they  brought  with  them 
five  to  ten  million  dollars.  One  hundred  and 
twxntv-tw^o  U.  S.  factories  have  branches  in 
Canacfa. 

Education  is  advanced.  There  Tvere  in  1905 
20,225  schools,  1,114,878  pupils,  and  expendi- 
tures of  $12,407,876.  There  are  18  degree-grant- 
ing bodies,  with  30  colleges.  All  schools  are 
under  government  and  almost  wholly  supported 
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by  government  grants  and  local 
cation  is  compidsonr,  but  the 


local  taxation.  Edu- 
law  is  not  very 
thoroughly^  enforced.  In  Ontario,  Quebec,  and 
the  Northwest  territories  there  are  separate 
schools  for  Roman  Catholics. 

There  are  1,249  papers  fiiy  dailies). 

The  most  important  industries  of  Canada  are 
agriculture,  forestry,  fisheries,  mining.  Out  of 
63,422,338  acres  of  occupied  land,  30,166,033 
are  improved.  Wheat  and  oats  are  the  main 
crops.  The  forest  area  is  estimated  at  1,248,- 
798  square  miles.  The  total  value  of  the  fisher- 
ies (1904)  was  $23,500,000.  The  total  value  of 
mineral  produce  (1905)  was  $68,574,707;  gold, 
$14,486,833;  coal,  $17,658,615. 

In  1 90 1  the  income  from  manufactures  was 
$569,817,720,  or  $106.08  per  head.  Manufactures 
are  earned  on  extensively  and  increasingly,  em- 
ploying over  400,000  persons. 

Income  (1906),  $80,139,360.  Expenditures, 
$67,240,641.  Public  debt,  $377,678,580.  Can- 
ada has  a  protective  tariff  with  a  preferential, 
adopted  1897,  in  favor  of  the  United  Kingdom 
and  colonies,  and  more  than  half  her  revenue  is 
derived  from  duties. 

Exports  (1906),  $256,586,630.  Imports, $294,- 
267,616.  The  leading  exports  and  their  values 
in  millions  of  dollars  were  (1906) :  wood  and  man- 
ufactures, 34;  cheese,  24;  gold-bearing  quartz, 
1 2 ;  wheat,  3^ ;  bacon,  1 1 ;  cattle,  1 1 ;  wheat  flour, 
6.  The  leading  imports  were  iron,  steel,  and 
manufactures  of,  41;  coal  and  coke,  21;  wool, 
manufactures  of,  15;  cotton,  manufactures  of, 
8;  suear,  molasses,  9.  The  imports  (1905)  from 
the  iT.  S.  were,  in  millions  of  dollars,  166:  from 
Great  Britain,  73;  Germany,  6;  France,  7.  The 
exports  to  Great  Britain  were  113;  the  U.  S., 

77- 

Of  the  railway^s  *  *  Hazell's  Annual "  ( 1 907)  says : 
"There  were  in  1905  6j  railway  lines  workmg 
in  the  Dominion  of  Canaoa,  with  a  total  mileage 
of  20,601.  The  government  own  about  1,519 
miles  of  railway,  and  a  magnificent  system  of 
canals.  In  1905  there  were  767  miles  of  electric 
railways.  The  principal  railway  systems  are 
those  of  the  Canadian  Pacific,  with  8,298  miles; 
Grand  Trunk  of  Canada,  3,570  miles;  Inter- 
colonial, 1,440  miles;  Canadian  Northern,  1,880 
miles.  The  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railway,  which 
was  approved  by  Parliament  in  1904,  and  is 
being  built  with  government  aid,  will  extend 
across  the  Dominion  from  Moncton,  New  Bruns- 
wick, on  the  east  coast,  to  a  terminus  on  Kaien 
Island,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Skeena  River,  on  the 
Pacific  coast.  Its  total  length  will  be  3 ,  500  miles. 
The  contract  between  the  government  and  the 
Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Company  is  that  the  com- 
pany shall  construct  in  eight  years  the  western 
division  of  the  line,  from  Winnipeg  to  the  Pacific, 
the  government  guaranteeing  the  principal  and 
interest  of  three  fourths  of  the  bond  issue  neces- 
sary for  construction,  and  paying  a  cash  subsidy 
for  the  motmtain  section,  which  will  eventually 
amotmt  to  between  ;£i ,600,000  and  ;£2,ooo,ooo. 
The  company  ^^uarantees  the  remaining  one  fourth 
of  the  bond  issue,  and  becomes  proprietor  of 
this  section.  As  to  the  eastern  division,  from 
Winnipeg  to  Moncton,  the  government  will 
construct  it  and  when  complete  it  is  to  be 
leased  to  the  company  (who  are  to  have  free 
use  of  the  line  for  the  first  seven  years)  for 
fifty  years,  when  it  reverts  to  the  government, 
tho  tic  company  are  then  to  retain  the  termi- 
nals and  such  branch  lines  as  they  may  select. 


The  company  will  work  both  sections  when  they 
are  completed." 

In  1905  the  receipts  of  the  Canadian  railways 
were  $106,467,109,  and  their  working  expenses 
^79.977.574-  Their  paid-up  capital  was  $1,248,- 
666,414.  They  carried  25,288,723  passengers  and 
50,893,957  tons  of  freight. 

Telegraph  lines  (1905),  37,808,  of  which  6,590 
were  government  lines.     Post-offices,  10,879. 

Canada  has  a  network  of  canals  and  river  and 
lake  navigation  making  2,700  miles.  In  1905 
30,811  vessels  passed  through  the  Canadian  ca- 
nals carrying  233,545  passengers  and  9,371,744 
tons  of  freight. 

Constitution  and  Government 

The  crown  is  represented  by  a  governor-gen- 
eral with  a  privy  council  chosen  by  himself. 
Each  province  has  a  lieutenant-governor  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor-general  in  council  and 
a  separate  Parliament.  The  Federal  Parliament 
has  a  Senate  nominated  for  life  (from  Ontario  24 
members,  Quebec  24,  Nova  Scotia  10,  New 
Brunswick,  10,  Manitoba  4,  British  Columbia  3, 
Prince  Edward  Island  4,  Alberta  4,  Saskatche- 
wan 4),  and  a  House  of  Commons,  elected  every 
five  years  on  a  low  suffrage  (from  Ontario  86, 
Quebec  65,  Nova  Scotia  18,  New  Brunswick  13, 
British  Columbia  7,  Prince  Edward  Island  4, 
Manitoba  10,  Saskatchewan  5,  Alberta  5,  Yukon 
i).  Bills  passed  by  Parliament  must  receive 
the  assent  of  the  governor-general,  and  may  be 
disallowed  by  the  king  within  two  years.  The 
eovemor-general  is  Earl  Grey;  premier.  Sir  Wil- 
frid Laurier.  From  1867  to  1896  the  Conserva- 
tives were  in  power  except  for  five  years.  In 
1896,  largely  on  the  Manitoba  schools  question, 
the  Liberals,  tmder  the  lead  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Lau- 
rier, won  118  seats  to  the  Conservatives'  86,  and 
the  Independents'  8.  This  lead  was  increased  in 
1900.  In  1904  Sir  Laurier's  government  won 
a  majority  of  52  in  a  house  of  214.  The  chief 
issue  was  the  railroad  question,  the  Conservatives 
favoring  steps  toward  state  ownership. 

The  Canadian  militia  is  under  the  command 
of  a  major-general  of  the  British  army.  Its 
peace  training  strength  is  46,000.  There  is  no 
active  marine  militia. 

Postal  savings-banks,  under  charge  of  the 
government,  were  established  in  1868.  In  1905 
they  had  165,518  depositors  and  $45,368,320  on 
deposit.  The  growth  of  the  general  banking 
business  shows  thef  prosperity  of  the  Dominion. 


1868 

1898 

1905 

Discounts 

Deposits 

$53>3O9.o50 
33.653.594 

$333,806,320 
336.161,063 

$603,685,367 
567.846.789 

Social  Reform 

Social  reform  in  Canada  is  not  largely  ad- 
vanced, perhaps  because  the  need  has  not  seemed 
pressing.  Land  has  been  easv  to  get  and  em- 
plovment  has  been  good.  The  wages  are  not 
nign.  Free  grants  of  160  acres  in  Manitoba  are 
readily   secured. 

Nor  have  such  reform  movements  as  have  de- 
veloped had  marked  characteristics.  For  the 
most  part  they  have  been  connected  with  the . 
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reform  movements  of  the  U.  S,  Most  American 
trade-unions  have  branches  in  Canada  as  in  the 
U,  S. ,  and  the  statistics  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  include  many  Canadian  unions. 
Nevertheless  an  Annual  TraJes  and  Labor  Con- 
gress of  Canada  has  held  twenty-two  meetings, 
and  the  organization  of  labor  has  recently 
made  considerable  progress.  The  recent  Eng- 
lish labor  pohtical  successes  have  had  influence 
in  Canada. 

As  the  result  of  a  general  Trades  Congfress  held 
in  Victoria,  B.C.,  igo6,  an  Independent  Labor 
Party  has  been  formed.  It  is  to  work  after  the 
model  of  the  English  party.  Although  social- 
istic, it  is  not  called  upon  to  accept  the  Socialist 
program  at  the  present  juncture.  The  Socialist 
delegates  mainly  voted  with  the  majority  on 
this  matter.  There  is,  however,  a  small  Socialist 
party  with  some  successes  in  British  Columbia. 
The  Socialist  N'ote  in  1903  was  8,025.  Canada, 
however*  is  in  the  main  individualistic,  Munic- 
ipalism  and  cooperation  are  little  developed,  tho 
the  Dominion  Government  has  made  some  ex- 
periments in  the  direction  of  State  socialism, 
ft  has  established  agricultural  experiment  sta- 
tions at  various  points.  Cooperative  cream- 
erieSj  under  State  supervision,  are  now  found  all 
through  the  Northwest.  When  a  shipping  ring 
threatened  to  monopolize  the  cattle  trade,  the 
government  slipped  in  and  ran  cattle  steamers 
of  its  owTi. 

Nev^ertheless  trusts  have  much  power.  The 
Hudson  Bay  Company,  with  stores  in  almost 
every  town  and  city,  largely  controls  retail  trade. 
Cooperation,  apart  from  the  dairies,  consists  only 
in  a  few  bakeries,  stores,  and  credit  societies. 
At  Marvsville,  near  Fredericton,  New  Bruns- 
w^ick,  Mr.  Alexander  Gibson  has  developed  a 
sort  of  ''Canadian  Pullman"  for  the  employees 
of  his  saw  and  cotton  mills. 

Charity  organizations  exist  in  most  cities. 

Strictly  speaking,  Canada  has  no  poor  law, 
and  no  "poor  rates,"  but  the  relief  institutions, 
though  mainly  private,  are  largely  supported  by 
municipalities.  In  the  cities  large  numbers  re- 
ceive outdoor  relief,  usually  with  some  work 
test.  There  are  in  the  Dominion  75  hospitals, 
18  asylums  for  the  insane,  with  many  other  in- 
stitutions of  various  kind,  for  relief  or  preven- 
tion. 

Refer BNcss:    Statistical  Year  Book  cf  Canada^  by  George 

Johnson.  F.S.S.,  Government  sUtbtician,  CM^tawa;  Statisii- 

cai  Abstract  for  the  Sei>fral  Colonial  and  other  Possessions  of 

the  United  Kingdom,  annual,  London^    Seif-Government  in 

I  Canada  and  How  It  Was  Won,  F.  Bradshaw^  London,  1003", 

tCanada  in  the  Twentieth  Century,  A,  G.  Bradley,  London, 

1X903;   Canada  and  the  Empire,  E.  S.  Montagu  and  B.  Her- 

llbert,  London,    1904:  Sir  Wilfrid  Lamier  and  the  Litml 

wP<Btriy,J.  S.  Willison,  2  vols.,  London,  1903:    How  Canada 

fu  Governed,  J.  G.  Bourinot,  Copp,   looa;   Canada  and  the 

Canadian  Ques^on,  Goldwin  Smith,  Hacmillan,  1891. 


CAlfALS:  Artificial  w-aterways  for  the  purposes 
of  navigation  or  irrigation.  (See  Irrigation.) 
Navigable  canals  may  be  divided  into  those  used 
for  inland  navigation  and  those  used  for  shorten- 
ing sea  voyages.  With  a  long  and  honorable 
history  canals  have  for  the  last  fifty  years  been 
overshadowed  in  importance  by  the  railway,  but 
are  now  experiencing  a  deserved  and  needed 
revival. 

Canals  are  of  imp>ortance,  because*  first,  they 
can  carry  certain  freight  cheaper  and  better 
than  railroads :  secondly,  by  carrying  goods  where 
speed  of  transport  is  of  small  moment,  they  £fee 


the  railroads  to  do  more  rapid  work  :  thirdly, 
for  certain  Unes  of  commerce  they  can  compete 
with  railroads  in  rates,  and  so  lower  railroad 
rates. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  railroads 
should  be  allowed  no  longer,  through  a  mistaken 
policy,  to  ruin  canals,  or  buy  them  and  control 
them.  Many  therefore,  not  Socialists,  hold  that 
government  should  care  for,  own  and  operate 
canals  on  some  large,  comprehensive  system. 
Every  argument  for  the  nationalization  of  rail- 
roads applies  to  canals  with  added  force.  (See 
Railroads.) 

The  oldest  large  canals  known  were  the  royal  canal  of  Baby- 
lon^ at  least  ^500  ex.,  and  some  in  Egypt,  probably  7000 
a,c.  Important  canals  were  later  built  at  Alexandria  and 
Rome.  The  Grand  Canal  of  China.  650  miles  long,  was  con- 
structed in  the  thirteenth  century.  Canals, 
were,  however,  of  small  use  till  the  invention 
Hiltoiy  of  loclfli  in  Italy  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
after  which  several  important  canals  were  con- 
structed, particularly  in  Italy  and  France. 
Pctor  the  Great  began  in  1700  the  immense  system  of  canals 
in  Russia  which  connect  St,  Petersburg  and  the  Caspian  Sea 
and  afford  continuous  naxngation,  1.434  miles.  The  modem 
era  of  canal  construction  dates,  however,  from  the  success  of 
the  Duke  of  Bridgewater's  Canal,  from  Worslcy  to  Manchester, 
commenced  in  1759,  ^^*^  lengthened  to  Liverpool  in  177?. 
A  canal  mania  at  this  time  broke  out.  Dividends  in  some 
of  the  canal  companies  amounted  to  too  per  cent.  In  Ireland 
the  Grand  Canal  was  built  in  1765.  Louis  I.  of  Bavaria  tn 
1846  completed  a  project  of  Charlemagne  in  connecting  the 
Main  and  the  Danube  by  a  canal  108  miles  loog.  The  Danish 
Canal,  connecting  the  .North  Sea  and  the  Baltic,  was  5nished 
in  1785.  The  great  Got  ha  Canal  in  Sweden  was  completed  in 
i83i^  The  first  canal  in  America  was  built  at  South  Hadley, 
Mass.,  in  1793.  In  1S17  the  Erie  Canal  in  the  United  States 
was  commenced,  and  finished  amid  great  enthusiasm  in  i8aj. 
The  original  cost  was  $5,700^000.  In  1853-5^,  alt  ho  the  tolls 
had  been  reduced  to  about  one  third  the  original  amount,  the 
revenue  was  over  I3 .000,000  per  year. 

From  1835-70  interest  in  i»nals  was  wholly  eclipsed  bv 
that  in  railroads.  In  1870.  however,  interest  in  them  revived* 
In  October.  1884,  an  International  Inland  Navigation 
Congress  was  held  in  Bremen,  and  hoii  met  nearly  every  year 
since.  The  great  Manchester  Ship  Canal,  which  enables  the 
largest  st tamers  for  India  or  America  to  load  at  M&ncheater, 
was  commenced  in  iS8j,  and  opened  January  1.  1894.  costing 
H 7 5. 000, 000.  It  is  mamly  controlled  by  the  dty.  which  has 
a  majority  of  tho  directors.  The  North  Sea  Baltic  Canal  waa 
commenced  in  1887,  and  finished  in  July,  1895. 

The  Erie  Canal  is  by  far  the  most  important 
long  canal  of  the  world,  tho  not  the  longest,  it 
being,  with  feeders,  35a  miles  long.  It  was  long 
paralyzed  by  the  adverse  interests  and  influences 
of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad,  but  in  1883 
all  tolls  were  removed  and  an  active  agitation 
commenced  to  make  it  an  effective  competitor 
of  the  railroads.  In  1896  a  referendum  was 
taken  of  the  state  to  spend  $9,000,000  to  deepen 
it  to  9  feet.  This  was  carried,  but  the  amotmt 
wasr  insufficient,  and  in  1903  a  referendum  was 
earned  authorizing  the  expenditure  of  enough  to 
make  it  a  great  barge  canal,  navigable  by  vessels 
of  1,000  tons.  It  has  been  estimated  that  this 
will  cost  $101,000,000,  or  $41,000,000  more  tlian 
the  cost  to  date. 

Other  great  canal  systems  in  the  U.  S.  are 
the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  opened  in  1850,  and 
184  miles  long,  and  the  Illinois  and  Michi^^an,  con- 
necting the  Great  Lakes  with  the  Mississippi,  It 
was  opened  tn  1898,  and  is  96  miles  long.  It  has 
been  vastly  improved  by  the  Chicago  Drainage 
Canal,  begun  in  1892  and  completed  1900.  It  has 
also  been  mooted  to  make  it  a  great  ship  canal, 
allowing  ocean  steamers  to  ascend  to  Chicago 
from  New  Orleans,  The  Morris  Canal,  101  miles 
long  (1830),  connects  the  Hudson  and  the  Dela- 
ware. The  Delaware  and  R  art  tan,  43  miles  long 
(1831-34),  connects  those  rivers,  and,  therefore. 
New  Vork  and  Philadelphia.     Canada  has  im- 
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ant  canals  besides  the  Welland  Canal, 
►wing  table  shows 

Thb  Great  Ship  Canals  of  thb  World 


The 


Canal 


stadt       and       St. 

tersbtirg 

ith 

:hester 

BrWilhdm 

andTrave 

uid 

;  Ste.  liiarie  (Ameri- 

i) 

;  Ste.  Marie  (Cana- 
m) 


Com- 
pleted 


1869 

1890 
1893 
1894 
1895 
xooo 

1833 
I8SS 
1895 


Length 
miles 


90. 

16. 
4- 
35 -SO 
6i. 
41. 
27. 

1.6 

z.  las 


No.  of 
Locks 


None 

None 

None 

5 


36 


Costt 


$100,000,000 

10,000,000 
5,000,000 
75,000,000 
40,000.000 
a5i3oo.ooo 
6,000,000 

6.033,533 
3.770,6a  I 


1  Cost  of  construction  to  state. 

he  Suez  Canal  is  usually  considered  the  most 
ortant  completed  canal,  tho  more  vessels  pass 
Sault  Ste.  Marie  canals.  It  is  much  the  longest 
without  locks.  In  1900  there  passed  through 
,441  vessels  with  13,509,237  tonnage.  The 
profits  in  1899  were  54,153.500  francs, 
or  the  Panama  Canal,  see  Panama. 

AllTILLON,  RICHARD:  A  writer  of  Irish 
,  Uving  in  Paris  in  the  first  half  of  the  eight- 
h  centtiry,  of  whose  Ufe  little  is  known,  but 
se  httle  book,  "Essai  stir  la  Nattire  du  Com- 
ce  en  G6n6Ta\"  the  earliest  edition  of  which 
published  in  Paris  in  1755,  seems  to  have 
ted  a  verv  profoimd  influence  upon  the  eco- 
ic  thought  of  his  century.  For  what  is 
wrn  of  his  Hfe,  see  article  "dantillon"  in  Pal- 
re's  "  Dictionary  of  PoUtical  Economy. ' '  Can- 
nes opinions  were  those  of  the  mercantiUst 
ol,  modified  by  the  ideas  of  the  Physiocrats, 
all  stated  with  unusual  scientific  precision 
method.  For  a  very  favorable  estimate  of 
york,  see  the  article  by  Jevons  upon  **  Richard 
tillon  and  the  Nationauty  of  PoUtical  Econ- 
,"  in  the  Contemporary  Keview^  1881.  (See 
iTicAL  Economy.) 

KPE  COLONY:  See  South  Africa. 

^ITAL  may  be  briefly  defined  as  "that  part 
rcalth  which  is  devoted  to  obtaining  further 
Ith"  (Alfred  Marshall,  **  Economics  of  Indus- 
•  p.  5).  Says  T.  S.  Mill  ("  Political  Economy," 
.,  sec.  i) :  **  What  capital  does  for  production  is 
fford  the  shelter,  protection,  tools,  and  mate- 
which  the  work  requires,  and  to  feed  and 
irwise  maintain  the  laborers  during  the  proc- 
Whatever  things  are  destined  for  this  use, 
ined  to  supply  productive  labor  with  these 
various  prerequisites,  are  capital." 
Baitioni  ^^*^  defines  capital  as  "wealth  set 
aside  for  the  satisfaction,  directly  or 
indirectly,  of  future  needs.  This  sat- 
:tion  may  be  obtained  by  the  individual  by 
ing  his  wealth  at  'usury' — usury  of  money, 
y  of  victuals,  usury  of  anything  that  is  lent 
1  usury— or  by  reserving  means  for  future  pro- 
ion,  as  in  the  case  of  the  husbandman  and  his 
.  or  cattle,  or  by  laying  up  for  himself  a  treas- 
Rrhich  will  be  a  delight  for  many  days.  *  *  Presi- 
;  Francis  A.  Walker  (*'  Political  Economy," 
7j)  defines  capital  as  "that  part  of  wealth, 
uding  tmimproved  land  and  natural  agents, 
;h  is  devoted  to  the  production  of  wealth." 


E.  v.  Bdhm-Bawerk  defines  capital  as  "the  com- 
plex of  goods  that  originate  in  a  previous  process 
of  production,  and  are  destined,  not  for  imme- 
diate constmiption,  but  to  serve  as  means  of  ac- 
quiring further  goods.  Objects  of  immediate 
consumption,  then,  and  land  (as  not  produced) 
stand  outside  our  conception  of  capital." 

There  are  three  questions  which  are  still  in  dis- 
pute in  connection  with  the  concept  of  capital: 
(i)  Is  all  capital  the  result  of  labor,  and  ought  we 
to  exclude  the  forces  and  free  gifts  of  nature?  This 
question  is  important  when  attention  is  directed 
from  the  consideration  of  the  f tmction  of  capital 
to  that  of  the  function  of  the  capitalist,  or  owner 
of  capital.  The  ownership  of  land  and  gifts  of 
nature  that  have  merely  been  appropriated  must 
be  defended  by  somewhat  different  considerations 
than  the  ownership  of  wealth  that  has  been  de- 
liberately produced  and  saved.  For  this  reason 
it  is  probaoly  best  with  the  above  authors  not  to 
include  under  the  term  capital  any  of  the  so-called 
free  gifts  of  nature.  Of  course  it  is  not  always 
easy  to  draw  the  line,  as  in  the  case  of  made  land, 
between  the  free  gifts  of  nature  and  the  work  of 
man,  and  yet,  altho  in  some  cases  the  line  may  be 
invisible,  and  therefore  hard  to  place,  there  is  a 
line  and  an  important  line,  and  usually  it  can  be 
at  least  approximated.  (2)  Does  the  distinction 
between  cafital  and  non-capital  depend  on  the  in- 
tention of  the  capitalist,  or,  tn  other  words,  the  owner 
of  the  potential  capitalt  Thus  Professor  Marshall, 
in  the  "Econonucs  of  Industry,"  argues  that  a 
doctor's  carriage,  when  used  on  professional  visits, 
would  be  capital,  but  when  used  for  pleasure 
merely  would  not  be  capital.  To  this  it  may  be 
answered  that  the  distinction  lies  not  so  much  in 
the  intent  as  in  the  u^e  that  actually  is  made; 
tho  of  course  usually  what  is  intended  for  pro- 
duction of  wealth  is  used  for  that  purpose,  so 
that  the  same  article  may  sometimes  be  used  as 
capital  and  sometimes  not.  The  final  question 
is,  (x)  Does  capital  include  what  are  called  imma- 
terial, as  distinct  from  material  qualities?  This 
question  is  somewhat  similar  to  the  first.  In  a 
general  sense  immaterial  qualities  are  certainly 
often,  and  perhaps  usually,  the  truest  capital. 
Thus  we  say  a  man's  capital  is  his  health,  skill, 
strength;  but  in  political  economy  it  is  more 
usual  and  probably  wiser  not  to  speak  of  imma- 
terial capital,  because  it  is  different  from  material 
capital,  and  obeys  different  laws.  Capital,  there- 
fore, is  generally  used  in  political  economy  in  the 
restricted  sense  of  material  wealth,  not  the  free 
gift  of  nature,  used  for  the  production  of  more 
wealth. 


We  now  come  to  consider  some  different  kinds  of  capital, 
and  first  the  common  distinction  made  between  Circulating 
and  Fixed  Capital.     In  the  words  of  Mill:  "Capital  which 
fulfils  the  whole  of  its  office,  in  the  production 
in  which  it  is  engaged,  by  a  single  use  is  called 
CircuUiHng  CaptUu.     "Capital  which  exists  in 
any  duraUe  shai^e,  and  the  return  to  which  is 
spread  over  a  period  ci  corresponding  duxmtion. 
is  called  Fixed  Capital."^    Anothor  conven- 
ient distinction  is  made  by  Professor  Marshall 
("Economics  of   Industry."  p.   19)  into  Re- 
muntraiory  Capital  and  A  uxUiary  Capital.     He  says: 

"  Rtmuntratory  Capital  or  Wag9  Capital  consists  of  the 
food,  clothes,  shelter,  etc.,  which  support  labor. 

*'A'HmUary  Capital  is  that  which  aids  labor.  It  consists 
of  tools,  machines,  factories,  and  other  buildings  that  are  used 
for  trade  ourposes,  railways,  canals,  roads,  ships,  etc.;  also 
raw  materials." 

Passing  now  to  the  theory  of  capital,  we  are  met  at  once  by 
the  utmost  diversity  of  opinion,  and  have  therefore  to  con- 
sider the  history  of  theories  of  capital. 


DifBmnt 
TlwiJM  of 

Oftpital 


1 "  PoUtical  Eoonomy,"  Book  I.,  chap.  vi. 
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Ttic  word  capital  (connected  with  the  Latin  caput,  or  head) 

was  originally  a  mere  adjective  m  the  phrase  "capital  stock," 

and  so  used  as  late  as  Adam  Smith.     But  it 

soon  came  to  be  used  elUptically  for  the  whole 

KiitOlT  of    phrase,  and  the  single  word  capital  is  used  in 
t1iaat4m  n#   the  modem  sense  at  least  as  early  as  1635.  in 

inwnot  01  uaffome's  "  Merchant's  Mirrour/'  This  gives 
Capital  us  some  clue  to  the  history  of  the  treatment  of 
capital  by  economists,  it  has  been  mainly 
connected  with  interest*  the  i>hras«  ''capital 
stock  *'  being  contrasted  with  the  interest  accruing  from  it.  I  n 
a  primitive  society  there  is  little  capital.  Weapons  and  im- 
plements for  the  hunt  and  for  fishinR  constitute  the  total  equip- 
ment. Later,  in  the  pastoral  Etagc.  flocks  and  herds  represent 
the  chief  forms  of  capital,  while  developing  a^culturc  calls 
for  somewhat  more  complicated  tools  and  implements.  Only 
after  the  invention  of  machinexTi',  however,  does  capital 
emerge  as  an  inrk* pendent  factor  in  production.  It  is  becaiise 
of  the  capitalistic  aystcra  which  they  tishered  in  that  the  in- 
ventions which  were  made  in  England  during  the  latter 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century  may  without  cjtaggoration  be 
fiaid  to  have  caused  an  "industrial  revolution.'*  Since  Watt 
perfected  the  steam-engine  in  1776,  machine  methods  of 
production  and  the  factory  system  have  displaced  hand 
methods  and  the  domestic  system  in  nearly  every  department 
of  manufacturing  industry.  With  every  step  in  ihis  develop- 
ment the  importance  of  capital  has  increased  until  to-day  m 
the  Western  world  the  man  who  is  without  capital  and  who 
is  unable  to  command  it  b  forced  almost  of  necessity  to 
become  the  hired  employee  of  the  man  who  has  capital. 
The  wage  system  is  thus  the  natural  supplement  to  privately 
owned  capital  and  is  rightly  included  in  tnc  conception  of  the 
capitalisLic  system  of  production. 

The  best  history  yet  written  of  the  various  theories  of 

capitally  undoubtedly  Bohm-Bawcrk's"  Capital  and  Interest: 

A  Critical   History  of    Economical    Theory."    a    translation 

from  the  German  "  Kapital  und   Kapitalzins."      This  book 

has  been  larKcly  uijctl  in  the  following  account.     The  problem 

of  capital  Bohm-Bawerk  slates  substantially  as  follows: 

-  He  who  owns  capital  can  generally  obtain  from  it  a  per- 

'  jpnnent  net  income  called  interest.     This  has  notable  char- 

ifcctcristtcs.     It  owes  its  cxiistcncc  to  no  personal   activity 

of    the   capitalist.     It    flows   into    him   even 

where  he  has  not  moved  a  finger.     It  seems  in 

Tlie  Problem  ^  peculiar  sense  to  spring  from  capital,  or,  to 

Af  TeiTiitBil      ^"^  *  ^'^'^  ^^*^  metaphor,  to  be  Ijegotten  of  it. 

01  l/KpiiKi  j^  j^^y  i^  obtained,  from  any  capital,  from 
goods  that  are  barren,  as  well  as  those  that  are 
fruitful ;  from  perishable  goods,  as  from  durable; 
from  goods  tlvat  can  be  replaced,  and  from  goods  that  cannot 
be  replaced;  from  money,  as  from  commodities.  Finally,  it 
flows  into  the  capitalist  without  ever  exhausting  the  capital 
from  which  it  comes,  and  therefore  without  any  necessary 
Umit,  It  presents  the  remarkable  picture  of  a  lifeless  thing 
producing  an  everlasting;  and  inexhaustible  supply  of  ^oods. 
Whence  and  why  this  endless  flow  of  wealth?  This  is  the 
theoretical  iiroblem  of  capital  and  interest.  This  is  different, 
says  Bohm-Bawerk,  from  the  soda!  and  political  problem. 
The  theoretical  problem  asks  why  there  m  interest  on  capital: 
the  social  and  political  problem  asks  whether  there  skouid  be. 
Yet  it  is  doubtful  if  we  can  keep  the  two  questions  apart, 
"Whether  there  should  be**  certainly  depends  upon  '*why 
there  is,"  and  "why  there  is'*  is  not  unafTected  by  *' whether 
there  should  be/'  Vet  they  are  two  questions,  and  frjr  iheaake 
of  clear  thought  we  shoulil  try  to  keep  them  separate,  and  to 
answer  the  first  question  first.  Yet,  historically,  in  political 
economy,  the  second  question  received  the  first  treatment. 
Ancient  political  economy  evidenced  a  deep  disapproval  of  in- 
terest, as  witnessed  in  the  prohibition  of  interest  between  Jews 
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in  the  Mosaic  code  and  in  many  passages  from 
classic  literature.    (SeeU.<iURY,)    The  reason  is 
not  far  to  seek.     Credit  had  little  pUt^e  in  pro- 
duction.    Machinery  was  simple.     Almost  all 
loans  were  for  immediate  consumption,  and, 
as  a  rule,  to  people  in  distress.     Tne  creditor 
was  usually  rich    the  debtor  poor,  and   the 
former,  therefore,  in  the  light  of  a  man  squeezing  something 
from  the  poor  man.     Yet  was  there  little  study  of  the  ques- 
tion,    Plato,  Aristotle,  the  two  C-atos,  Cicero.  Seneca,  Plautus 
— all  condemn  interest,  and  yet  assign  little  reason  for  so 
doing.     Aristotle's  argument  was:  Money  ii  by  nature  in- 
capable of  bearing  fruit.     The  lender's  gain,  therefore,  must 
come  from  a  defrauding  of  the  borrower*     The  strong  con- 
demnation of  interest  by  the  Mosaic  law  and  the  early  Chris- 
tian Church  is  well  known.     Yet  there  was  usually  but  little 
reason  given,  and  some  of  the  reasons  that  were  given  are  far 
more  rhetorical   than  logical.     Gradually  Greek  and  then . 
Roman  legislation  came  to  allow  interest,  and  so  the  practise 
spread.     The  Middle  Ages,  however,  witnessed  a  revival  of 
the  condemnation  of  inter^t.     The  Church  strenuously  con* 
demned  it  (see  Canon  Law),  first  categoncaJIy, 
and  then,  as  the  desire  for  interest  and  the 
seeming  need  of  interest  increased,  with  more 
show   of  argument  and  attempt  at  reason. 
Gonzalez  Tcllcz  falls  back  on  Aristotle's  ar- 
gument.     Thomax   Aquinas  iq.  v\)  does   the 
same  in  a  different  form.     He  argues  that  he 
who  loans  money  passes  over  money  and  all  that  comes  fn>m 
it.  and  therefore  has  no  right  iQ  the  i&terest  that  springy  fiom 
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it.     Interest  again  he  considers  as  the  hypocritical  and  iindc 
hand  price  asked  for  a  good  common  to  all-time.     Time  i 
simply  a  pretext  used  by  usurers  to  get  more  than  they  « 
But  time  is  a  common  good,  given  to  all  equally  by  C 
This  was  the  general  position  of  the  canonists,  tho  steady^! 
and  ciuietly  exceptions  and  excuses  were  introduced  permit?^ 
ting  interest  under  this  pretext  or  that. 

The   Protestant  reformers  tisually  apinrovcd  of  intcn 
altho  with  more  or  less  reserve;  at  least  this  is  so  with  ZwingliJ 
Luther  (in  his  later  days),  Mclanchthon,  and  Calvin, 
last  named,   however,  is  the  only  one 
gives  careful   reason  for  his  approval.     Hit 
argument  is  that  interest  is  legitimate,  becaus< 
Iho  money  itself  be  barren,  money  is  used  asi 
house  is  used,  for  gain  of  convenience  or  rent 
and  therefore  that  the  lender  of  the  money  i^ 
entitled  to  interest  as  his  share  of  the  gain 
Moltna?tis,  taking  somewhat  tho  same  ground,  op^^CHsed  th 
canon  prohibition  of  interest.     Besold  and  Grotius  follow© 
hcsitatinglv  in  the  same  line  till  Salmasius  (about  1640)  jioure 
out  a  flood  of  writing  defending  interest,  and  was  followeq 
by   Bacon.   North,  Locke.  Stcuart,   Hume,  Galiani,   Va 
Beccaria,  Mirabc^iu,  and  Bentham. 

But  this  already  brings  us  to  modern  tune*,  when  capiu 
and  interest,  having  become  matters  of  such  vast  mom 
have  elicited  far  more  careful  and  scientific  study.     Tul„ 
comes  first.     He  defends  interest  on  the  ground  that  oapitj 
is  always  the  equivalent  of  rent-bearing  land,  and  therefoi 
shotd  d  rocei  vc  in  terest  as  Ian  d  brings  forth  f ru  i  t .     This  tho 
Bohm-Bawerk  calls  the  "Fructification"  theory,  an<| 
demjis  because,  in  his  opinion,  it  explaitia  nothing. 
5m.ith   hafi  no  definite  position^  but  1 
out  various  hints  about  the  orifan  of  in 
Tlli©  Ftnctifi-  some    of    which    are    contradictory.     Ad 
oatinn        Smith's  neutral   position  could  not  be  lo 
vAuuu        held.     The  question  of  labor  and  capital  I 
Ta#9f7       came  the  burning  qxie.stion  of  the  nincteentJ 
century.     Five  answers  have  been  dcvcloi:-* 
through  the  century,  and  more  or  less  side  I , 
aide;  so  that  we  shall  do  best  not  to  attcm[»t  lo  follow  chrono 
logical  order,  but  to  see  the  separate  schools  as  markedly  an 
disti  nctl  y  as  fiossibk . 

First,   Bohm-Bawerk  puts  what  he  calls  the  '*colorlcs»^ 

answer,  which,  like  Adam  Smith's,  is  a  confused  answel 

altho  made  by  Ricarda,  Torrcns,  McCullocl| 

and    several    continental    writers.     Ricard 

BittraO       for  example,   tho  he  sharply  and  at  len 

gives  his  conception  of  the  law  that  govc 

the  rate  of  return  to  capital,  scarcely  gives  any 

ffoson  for  the  return,  save  that,  if  capitalists  did  not  receive 

any  interest,  they  would  not  invest,  _ 

We  come,  next,  to  what  Bdhm-Bawcrk  calls  the  " Prodn 

ttve'*  theory,  that  capital  actually  proii",xces  wealth,  and  th 

therefore  the  capitalist  who  gets  his  interest  simply  gets  wh_ 

his  capital  proiluces.  This  theory  is  subdivide 

into  four    theories:     (i)  That   capital   serv^ 

Til*  Produo-  toward  the  production  of  goods;    (»>  that  i 

HwA  T1tAAf»v  serves  toward  the  production  of  more  good 

uv©  j^neorj  ^^^^^  ^^^1^  ^^  produced  without  it;  (3)  that! 

serves  toward  the  production  of  more  vald 

than  could  be  produced  without  it;    (4)  that 

it  serves  toward  the  protlucing  of  more  value  tlian  it  has  in 

itself.     The  fiiTst  two  of  these  theories  Bohm-Bawerk  odls 

the    "Naive  Procluctive"   theories;    the   third    be  calls   the 

"  Indirect  Productive  "  theor>%  and  from  the  last  theory  spring 

such  imfxirtant  theories  that  he  considers  them  by  themselves 

as  "Use"  theories. 

Among  the  "  Naive  Productive"  theories  we  have  those  of 
T.  B.  Say,  who  first  broached  this  theory  in  1803,  brilliantly 
but  not  clearly,  and  more  recently  of  Roscher,  Leroy-Beaulieu, 
Sdoloja,  and  others.  Bohm-Bawerk's  answer  to  this  theory 
is  simply  that  it  has  not  been  proved  that  capital  in  itself 
produces  goods.  Capital  undoubtedly,  as  Roscher  afgues. 
enables  labor  to  produce  mere  goods;  but  the  atnount  of 
return  to  capital  has  by  no  means  been  proved  to  be  equal  to 
the  amount  of  value  of  the  increased  amount  of  goods  it 
enables  labor  to  produce. 

The  "Indirect  Productive"  theory,  that  capital  produces 
more  valus,  was  first  taught  by  Lord  Lauderdale  in  1K04,  and 
then  by  his  greater  follower,  tho  not  disciple,  Makhus.  Mal- 
thus  carefully  defines  profit  as  *'the  diiterence  between  the 
value  of  the  advances  necessary  to  produce  a  commodity, 
and  the  value  of  the  commodity  when  produced  "  ("  Principles 
of  Political  Economy."  ad  ed.,  p.  s6s);  but  he  does  not 
equally  carefully  show  why  there  should  be  this  difTerence  of 
value,  tho  he  does  in  general  point  to  cafntal  as  the  producer 
of  more  value.  Henry  Carey  and  Pcshine  Smith  in  America 
and  the  painstaking  Thunen  and  Strassburger  in  Germany 
Bdhm-Bawerk  assigns  to  this  school. 

We  come  now  to  the  "Use"  theories,  which,  tho  an  off- 
shoot of  the  "Productive"  theories,  quickly  grew  into  an 
independent  life  of  their  own.     This  theory  is  that  capitals 
apart  from  its  substance  value,  has  a  use  value, 
and  that  the  capitalist  who  drav^-s  interest  is 
UM  Theonat  thus  rewarded  for  sacrificing  the  use  of  capita] 
during  the  period  of  production.     J.  B.  Say 
first  suggested  this,  together  with  his  "Naive 
Productive"  theory,  Hermann  worked  it  out,  and  Menger 
Bav«  it  i|«  best  form.   It  is  largely  a  German  theory,  Neb 
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Mario.  Bemhardi.  Man^ldt,  Sch&ffle,  Kneis,  besides  Hennann 
and  Menser,  all  following  it  in  one  form  or  another.  Bdhm- 
Bawerk.  however,  rightly  maintains  that  there  is  no  independ- 
ent "use"  of  capital  aside  from  capital,  and  that  therefore 
this  non-existent  "use"  cannot  be  the  cause  of  interest; but 
even  if  it  does  exist,  as  apart  from  the  substance  of  capital, 
it  simply  adds  to  the  problem  by  raising  two  ftroblems  in 
place  oi  one.     What  is  this  independent  use  of  capital  ? 

Next  in  order  is  the  famous  "Abstinence"  theory,  made 
prominent  in  the  lectures  of  N.  W.  Senior  at  Oxford  Univer- 
sity, and  later  in  his  "Outlines  of  the  Science  of  Political 
EiKmomy"    (1836).     Adam   Smith   and    Ricardo   declared 
labor  to  be  the  source  of  value.  Senior  amend- 
ed this  by  saying  that  value  is  due  to  scarcity 
Abstineoee    (utility  being  assumed),  and  that  labor  and 
TliMirv       obstinenc€  account  for  scarcity.     Hints  of  this 
xomnj       [ji^tj  appeared  before  in  Ricardo  and  in  Adam 
Smiths    opposition    of    "future    profit"    to 
"  present  enjoyment,"  but  Senior  first  worked 
it  into  a  careful  and  logical  system.      According  to  this, 
capital  is  the  result  of  labor,  but  of  labor  applied  not  to  im- 
mediate results,  but  to  far-oft  results;  and,  therefore,  since  its 
owner  has  sacrificed  immediate  results  to  distant  ones,  he  is 
indemnified  by  interest.     He  is  able  to  secure  this  indemni- 
fication because  the  exchange  value  of  goods  depends,  accord- 
ing to  Senior,  partly  on  the  usefulness  of  the  goods,  partly 
on  the  limitation  of  their  supply;  and  the  limitation  depends 
upon  the  number  of  those  willing  to  abstain  from  immediate 
consumption  of  wealth  to  devote  it  to  capital.     The  "maxi- 
mum of  price"  is  the  sacrifice  with  which  the  buyer  could 
himself  produce  or  procure  the  goods;  and  the  "minimum  of 
price"  is  the  cost  of  production.     Under  competition  these 
approximate.    But  the  cost  of  production  consists  of  the  sum 
of  labor  and  abstinence  requisite  for  the  production  of  the 
goods.     If  abstinence  is  always  requisite  lor  production,  it 
can  always  command  its  money  return. 

The  trouble  with  this  theory  is  that  it  makes  too  sweeping 
a  generalization  from  an  idea  containing  an  element  of  truth. 
Like  the  other  theories  it  mistakes  a  part  of  the  truth  for  the 
whole  explanation.  The  theory  is  now  jBfenerally  discarded 
(see  Abstinbncb.  Reward  op),  yet  it  has  bad  many  followers, 
and  some  of  them  most  distinguished,  such  as  J.  S.  MUl, 
Jevons,  Caimes,  Roscher.  Schuz.  Max  Wirth,  Rossi,  Molinari, 
and  Gamier.  Bastiat  accepted  the  doctrine  under  a  de- 
veloped form.  Bastiat's  great  social  law  is  "  service  for  serv- 
ice.' He  argues  that  he  who  provides  capital  not  only 
sacrifices  present  enjoyment,  but  does  positive  service  by 
allowing  the  laborer  to  have  now  what  otherwise  he  could 
only  obtain  later  by  great  sacrifice  of  his  own  tools.  But 
this  only  confuses.  He  who  sacrifices  in  order  to  prevent 
sacrifice  certainly  does  so.  but  this  is  only  one  sacrifice,  and 
cannot  receive  return  for  two. 

We  pass  then  to  the  next  group,  which  BOhm-Bawerk  calls 
"Labor"  theories,  because  under  various  forms  they  try  to 
prove  that  interest  is  payment  to  the  capitalist  for  labor  per- 
formed. The  main  advocates  of  this  arc  James  Mill,  McCul- 
loch,  Courcelle-Seneuil,  Rodbertus.  Sch&ffle.  Under  one 
torm  or  another  they  all  argue  that  capital  is  stored-up  labor, 
and  that  interest  and  profit  are  simply  the  price  paid  for 
stored-up  labor.  But  how.  then,  does  it  happen  that  the 
capitalist  eventually  gets  back  all  his  capital;  tnat  is.  all  his 
stored-up  labor,  and  yet  gets  interest  too?  Courcelle-Seneuil . 
argues  that  interest  is  payment  for  the  labor  of  storing  up 
capital.  This  is  artificial.  Its  falsity  may  be  seen  in  the  fact 
that  interest  has  no  connection  with  this,  being  often  greatest 
where  this  so-called  labor  is  least,  and  vice  versa. 

We  come  then  to  what  may  be  called  the  Socialist,  or  the 
"Exploitation"  theory.     According  to  this,  all  goods  that 
have  value  are  the  product  of  human  labor,  and  indeed, 
economically  considered,  are  exclusively  the 
product  of  human  labor.     The  laborers,  how- 
Ezilloitation  ®^^'  ^^  "^  retain  the  whole  product  of  their 
SnTV  labor,  because  capitalists,  taking  advantage  of 

xneory  their  command  over  the  indispensable  means 
of  production,  as  secured  to  tnem  by  the  in- 
stitution of  private  property,  secure  to  them- 
selves a  part  of  the  laborer's  product.  The  means  of  doing  so 
arc  supplied  by  the  wage  contract,  in  which  the  laborers  are 
compelled  by  hunger  to  sell  their  labor-power  to  the  capitalist 
for  a  part  of  what  they,  the  laborers,  produce.  Interest  is 
thus  a  portion  of  the  product  of  other  people's  labor,  obtained 
by  exploiting  the  necessitous  condition  of  the  laborer. 

The  way  had  been  prepared  for  this  by  Adam  Smith  and 
Ricardo,  in  teaching  that  labor  is  the  source  of  value;  tho 
Ricardo  abandoned  this  doctrine  before  his  death.  Hodgskin 
in  England  and  Sismondi  in  Prance  were  the  first  to  really 
state  the  theory,  and  they  only  in  a  mild  and  general  way; 
but  it  was  soon  taken  up  with  strength  and  in  earnest  by 
Proudhon  in  France  and  Rodbertus  in  Germany,  and  then 
by  the  great  Socialist  leaders,  Lasalle  and  Marx.  Of  the 
Socialists,  Rodbertus  and  Marx  have  worked  out  the  theory 
most  carefully.  Rodbertus  is  considered  by  most  political 
economists  the  most  careful,  altho  Marx  has  worked  out  the 
theory  the  most  brilliantly  and  the  most  populariy.  Rod- 
bertus accepts  almost  as  axiomatic  the  premise  that  labor, 
economically  speaking,  is  the  source  of  aU  value.  Rent  he 
defines  as  '  all  income  obtained  without  personal  exertion, 
•olely  in  virtue  of  possession"  ("Soziale  Piage,"  p.  146).  It 
includes  two  kinds  of  rent — ^land  rent  and  profit  on  capital. 


Rent  owes  its  existence  to  two  facts:  economically,  that,  with 
machinery  and  division  of  labor,  laborers  can  produce  more 
than  they  require  to  support  life;  and  legally,  that  private 
property  in  land  and  capital  enables  their  owners  to  employ 
laborers  who,  not  having  land  and  capital,  and  needing  tnem 
for  production,  are  unable  to  work  except  in  service  for  these 
capitalists,  and  are  driven  by  hunger  often  to  give  to  the 
capitalists  all  they  produce  except  what  is  barely  necessary  to 
support  life.  The  form  which  this  compulsion  originally  took 
was  slavery,  the  origin  of  which  was  contemporaneous  with 
that  of  agriculture  and  landed  proi>erty.  To-day  contract 
has  taken  the  place  of  slavery;  but  since  capitalists  own  sub- 
stantially all  tne  land  and  capital,  they  have  the  laborer  as 
equally  at  a  disadvantage  as  under  slavery,  and  can  take 
from  him  under  contract  as  much  as  before  under  slavery. 
Thus,  says  Rodbertus,  "The  contract  is  only  formally  and 
not  actually  free,  and  hunger  makes  a  ^ooa  substitute  for 
the  whip.  What  was  formerly  called  food  is  now  called  wage  " 
("Soziale  Fragc,"  p.  33). 

Thus  all  rent  is  an  exploitation,  or,  as  he  says  in  effect, 
a  robbery  of  the  product  of  other  people's  labor  ("Soziale 
Frage,"  p.  150).  The  amount  of  rent  increases  with  the 
productivity  of  labor;  for  under  the  system  of  free  competition 
the  laborer  can  receive  little  more  than  his  maintenance,  no 
matter  how  much  he  produces.  The  division  between  rent 
of  land  and  rent  of  capital  Rodbertus  believes  depends  upon 
how  much  labor  value  is  represented  in  land  and  in  capital, 
since  labor  is  the  measure  and  source  of  all  value,  even  rent 
being  the  product  of  labor,  tho  conditioned  by  the  possession 
of  wealth.  Nevertheless,  except  in  a  posthumous  tract  on 
"Capital, "  Rodbertus  does  not  favor  the  abolition  of  private 
property  in  either  land  or  capital.  He  ascribes  to  it  an  edu- 
cating power,  a  "  kind  of  patriarchal  power  that  could  only 
be  replaced  after  a  completely  altered  system  of  national 
instruction,  for  which  at  present  we  have  not  got  even  the 
conditions"  (" Erkl&rung,'   p.  303). 

Marx's  theory  is  the  same,  tho  worked  out  in  a  different 
way.  The  utility  of  a  thing,  he  argues,  is  its  value  in  use. 
But  this  value  is  not  something  in  the  air.  It  is  limited  by 
the  properties  oi  the  commodity,  and  has  no  existence  apart 

from  that  commodity.     The  commodity  itself 

is  the  use  value.     Now  use  values  exchange. 
Karl  Xarz   They  are  measured.     To  be  measured  they 

must  have  some  characteristic  in  common. 

What  is  this?  It  is  not  in  their  qualities; 
their  qualities  are  very  different.  Things  that  exchange  must 
have  the  same  quantity  of  exchange  value.  What  is  the  thing 
that  they  have  the  same  quantity  of?  If  we  discard  their 
qualities  as  use  value,  they  have  only  one  common  property 
left,  that  of  being  products  of  labor.  This  must  be  the 
measure  of  their  exchange  value.  So  the  value  of  all  goods  is 
measured  by  the  quantity  of  labor  contained  in  them  or  in 
labor  time.  But  labor  is  of  different  value  in  different  in- 
dividuals; therefore,  we  must  take  the  "socially  necessary 
labor  time" — i.  e.,  the  labor  time  required  to  produce  a  use 
value  under  the  conditions  of  production  that  are  socially 
normal  at  the  time,  and  with  the  socially  necessary  degree  of 
skill  and  intensity  of  labor.  Now  the  problem  of  capital 
and  of  interest  and  profit  is  this:  One  man  sells  the  commod- 
ity which  he  possesses  for  money,  in  order  to  buy  with  the 
money  another  commodity  which  he  requires.  This  course 
of  circulation  may  be  exprest  by  the  formula:  Commodity, 
money,  commodity.  But  there  is  another  course  of  circula-  . 
tion.  Men  buy  commodities  in  order  to  sell,  or — money, 
commodity,  money.  But  in  this  circuit,  men  buy  commodities 
in  order  to  sell  at  an  advance.  The  real  circuit  is  M.  C,  M'. 
(M'  representing  the  sum  advanced  plus  an  increment) .  This 
is  the  characteristic  circuit  of  capitalistic  industry.  It  applies 
seemingly  only  to  the  merchant's  capital,  but  it  is  true  of  all 
industrud  capital.  The  manufacturer,  every  one  in  com- 
merce, even  the  farmer,  buys  something — invests,  that  is — 
in  order  to  sell  what  he  buys,  or  what  springs  from  what  he 
buys,  at  an  advance.  Whence  the  advance?  This  is  the 
problem.  He  buys  material  at  its  market  value;  he  sells  the 
material  at  the  market  value;  how  is  he  enabled  to  sell  at  a 
higher  price  than  he  buys?  Whence  this  surplus  valued 
This  is  the  problem  of  Marx's  book — his  famous  "Capital." 
The  surplus  value  cannot  originate  in  anything  outside  the 
circuit,  tor  nothing  pours  economic  value  into  his  hands.  It 
cannot  originate  in  tne  circuit  itself,  for  he  cannot  continually 
buy  commodities  under  their  value,  nor  continually  sell  above 
their  value.  Whence  his  profits?  He  can  only  sell  for  more 
than  he  buys  by  adding  labor  to  it.  Labor  is  thus  the  only 
source  of  surplus  value.  But  if  he  put  labor  into  it.  either  his 
own  or  hired,  he  pays  for  that.  How  does  the  capitalist  sell 
for  more  than  he  puts  in  ?  He  must  buy  material  and  labor 
at  their  value,  sell  the  result  at  its  value,  and  yet  draw  out 
more  than  he  puts  in.  How?  Marx  answers  this  by  saying 
that  there  is  one  use  value  which  possesses  the  peculiar 
property  of  being  the  source  of  exchange  value;  this  is  labor  or 
labor-power.  It,  labor-power,  is  offered  for  sale  on  the  market 
on  the  double  condition  that  the  laborer  is  personally  free — 
for  otherwise  he  would  be  a  slave,  not  a  seller  ot  labor- 
power;  and  that,  secondly,  he  is  deprived  of  aU  means  of 
mdependently  using  his  labor-power,  otherwise  he  would  work 
for  himself.  The  pr^nt  condition  of  society  furnishes  these 
conditions.  The  capitalist  makes  use  of  this.  The  value  of 
the  commodity  labor-power,  like  that  of  all  other  commodities, 
is  regulated  by  the  laDor  time  necessary  for  its  reproduction; 
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in  this  cas««  by  the  labor  time  necessary  to  produce  the  ma.tn> 
tenance  of  the  laborer.  The  capitalist  gets  the  laborer  to 
work  for  him.  He  gives  him  his  Labor-time  value — that  is. 
maintenance,  the  value  necessary  to  maintain  and  reproduce 
him.  But  the  laborer  gives  the  capitalist  more  labor  time 
than  this.  If  in  six  hours  the  laborer  produces  enough  to 
maintain  him.  and  works  ten  hmira.  in  the  four  hours  he 
produces  for  the  capitalist  this  "surjtilus  value,"  Surplus 
value,  therefore,  according  to  Marx,  resulis  from  the  ca[}iuyist 
getting  the  laborer  to  work  a  part  of  the  day  for  him  wthout 
paying  for  it.  In  the  laborer's  day,  thus,  we  have  "necessary 
labor  time  "  and  '  surpltis  labor  time,"  the  source  of  '  surplus 
Labor  value/*  Capital  is  not  thus  a  command  over  labor, 
but  a  command  over  unf>aid  labor.  AU  surplus  value,  in 
whatever  fonn  it  be  disguised,  aa  profit,  interest,  rent,  or  any 
other,  is  ofuly  the  material  shape  of  unpaid  labor.  Bitterly, 
upon  this  foundation,  does  Marx  trace  the  history  and  ex- 
pedients of  capital  to  lengthen  the  time  and  intensity  of  the 
working-day  in  onler  to  «et  more  surplus  value. 

The  answer  to  tViwi  theory,  which  will  be  seen  to  be,  in  an- 
other form,  the  same  &s  Roiibertus's,  may  be  very  varied. 
If  is  perhaps  sufficient,  however,  to  say  that  it  has  not  been 
proved  that  labcjr  is  the  source  of  value.  Exchange  is  not 
based  simply  upon  labor- time  value.  Use  value  does  afTect 
exchiinge.  A  good  natural  voice,,  uncultivated  by  any  labor, 
has  exchange  value.  Unimproved  natural  commodities 
have  exchange  value.  Scai'dty  affects  exchani<^e  value. 
The  whole  theory  that  labor  is  the  source  of  value  is  untenable. 
Rodbertus  docs  not  attempt  to  prove  it,  Marx  appeals  not 
to  facts,  but  to  the  above  dialectics,  which  can  be  shown  to 
be  faulty,  Marx  says  use  values  in  exchange  are  disregarded. 
This  is  not  the  case;  but  if  it  were,  his  conclusion  does  not 
follow  that  their  being  the  pro«luct  of  labor  is  the  only 
characteristic  left  which  can  be  the  basis  of  exchange.  Many 
other  elements  enter  in — scarcity,  denmnd,  apr»rQpriation 
of  them,  etc,  Marx's  analysis  contains  truth,  but  by  no 
means  the  whole  truth,  and  its  fundamental  proposition  is 
not  true. 

The  last  theory  o{  capital  and  interest  that  merits  considera- 
tion is  that  of  Bdhm-Bawcrk  himself  aa  ex(x»unded  in  his 
second  volume,  "The  Positive  Theory  of  Capital."  Accord- 
ing to  this  view,  the  key  to  the  interest  problem  is  found  in 
the  time  element  involved  in  cai^talistic  pro^Juction.  Men 
normally  undervalue  future  goods  in  comparing  them  with 
present  goods.  Thus  as  future  goo<ls  nften  into  present 
goods  their  value  is  enhanced  in  accordance  with  a  psycholog- 
ical law.  Interest  is  simply  this  addition  to  the  \'alue  of  goods 
that  results  trom  advancing  them  nearer  the  period  when 
they  are  to  satisfy  wants.  As  men  Tiomrially  discount  future 
goods  so  they  are  always  willing  to  pay  a  premium  in  future 
goods  for  command  over  present  goods.  The  current  rate  of 
mtercst  is  thu.*i  determined  by  the  comparative  valuations 
which  men  collectively  place  upon  present  and  future  goods. 
When  the  rate  on  safe  investments  is  4  per  cent,  for  example, 
this  means  that  in  the  estimation  of  the  marginal  men  who 
take  part  in  capitalistic  production  $joo  in  hand,  with  the 
immediate  command  over  want-satisfying  goods  which  it 
gives,  is  equivalent  to  $104  a  year  hence.  This  theory  is 
explained  and  defended  with  great  dialectical  skill,  but  it 
cannot  be  said  to  have  commanded  the  assent  of  many 
economists  as  an  adequate  solution  of  the  interest  problem. 
The  fact  seems  to  be  that  no  one  theory  is  complete;  that 
almost  every  theory  yet  advanced  has  had  its  clement  of 
truth  and  made  its  contribution  to  science.  It  is  f»i4j«  who 
pays,  and  man  who  asks  interest  for  capital.  Men  are  not 
simple  "economic  men."  The  reasons  that  move  the 
will  to  demand  and  pay  interest  arc  not  simple,  but  numerous, 
intricate,  and  van'ing  at  diiTercnt  times.  In  the  Fructuation 
theory,  the  Productivity  theory,  the  Use  theory,  the  Absti- 
nence theory,  the  Exploitation  theory,  the  Time  theory, 
there  is  truth,  but  the  whole  truth  lies  only  in  the  correct 
synthesis  of  all  theories.  It  should  be  added,  however,  that 
whatever  be  the  theory  as  to  the  origin  of  capital  and  interest, 
neither  the  believers  nor  the  disbelievers  in  interest  question 
the  fact  of  the  contribution,  and  the  necessary  contnbution, 
that  capital  niakes  to  production.  Socialists,  no  less  than  the 
most  conservative  economists,  admit  the  neces- 
sity of  capital  to  production.  Socialists  aim- 
The  Socialist  P^V  assert  that  work  (personal  effort  of  head 
Ta  tA  ^\tim  ***"  ^s».nd)  should  be  required  from  CiV^ry 
tontenuon  member  of  society  (save  from  the  young,  aged, 
or  infirm),  and  that  there  should  be  no  class 
of  society  whose  economic  function  is  simply 
to  f tarnish  capital  and  live  on  the  interest.  They  declare  that 
all  capital  should  be  owned  and  furnished  by  the  community, 
and  that  all  individuals  should  furnish  work  and  receive 
therefor^  tlieir  ri^Iitful  share  in  the  product.  (See  Social- 
ISHJ  Those  Socialists  who  do  not  hold  with  Adam  Smith 
and  Marx  tliat  laltor  is  the  only  source  of  value,  do  not  hold 
either  that  capital  comes  wholly  from  unpaid  labor;  they 
perceive  that  capital  may  come  from  the  personal  labor  of 
one's  ancestors,  or  from  personal  saving,  or  by  sfieculation 
or  investment— in  a  hundred  ways,  some  of  them  moral, 
some  immoral;  but  they  hold  that  the  unity  of  society  is 
the  key  to  the  freedom  of  the  individual,  and  that  that  free- 
dom demands  that,  however  gained,  capital  be  held  and 
operated  coIlectiA^ly  for  the  equitable  good  of  all,  each  man 
and  woman  being  in  some  way  a  worker  for  the  general  good. 
This  holding  of  capital  is,  in  their  opinion,  a  step  not  \ 


on  any  theory,  but  called  for  by  the  condJtioos  of  human  life, 
in  the  process  of  evolution,  developing  a  higher  organiam  out 
of  lower  organlsiTis.     Those  SodaJists  who  look  to  divine 
sanctions  for  their  acts  argue  that  capital  should  be  held  j 
common  and  each  work  for  the  good  of  al 
a.s  in  a  family  property  is  held  in  conunon  aa 
The  CbriftiS]!  each  works  lor  each.     Interest  on  capital  the, 
Socialiit      say  is  ** natural,"   because  capital  performs  j 
natural  function,  and  c»n  therefore  obtain  1 
View         portion  of  the  product,  as  conditional  to  ill 
being  forthcommR;  and  when  capital  is  mo 
nopolii^cd  by  a  portion  of  the  community,  % 
can,  subject  to  competition  between  capitalists,  dictate  iti 
own  terms,  because  he  who  has  it  not  is  dependent  upon  hir 
who  has.     What  such  Socialists  assert  is  that,  tho  interest  i 
naturaljt  is  socially  indefensible,  since  God   has  made  1' 
men  one,  and  given  to  all  the  duty  of  labor;  that  therefo. 
for  one  portion  of  society  to  furnish  the  capital  and  be  able  t 
live  without   labor,   while   another   portion  of  society  f 
scarcely  live  by  the  hardest  toil,  is  a  plain  violation  of  the  1_. 
of  God.     Such  are  the  various  thcones  as  to  capital  that  havi 
prevailed  at  various  times  and  are  held  to-day  by  vario 
schools  of  thought. 

Ttimmg  to  the  laws  that  govern  the  gro^ 
of  capital,  we  present  t^vo  representative  treat 
rnents  of  the  subject,  and  lirst,  one  by  Professor^ 
and  Mrs.  Marshall.     In  chap,  vi,  of  their  "  Eco- 
nomics of  Industry/*  they  say: 

'*The  KTowth  of  capital  depends  upon  the  pewtr  and  the 
will  to  save. 

*'The  power  of  savinj?  depends  on  the  amoujit  of  ■ 
out  of  which  saving  can  be  made.     Some  countries,  wh 
have  a  large  population  and  produce  a  great  amount  of  m 
have  very  little  power  of  sa\4ng.     Thttj 
continent  of  Asia,  for  instance,  has  lessj 
Tllfl  Orawtll  ^^  sa^'inK  than  England  has.     The  tou ' 
»n  -J*  1      "^^^  indeed  of  its  mdustry  is  larger  thv 

Of  gapltal^    of  England;  but  the  number  of  p»eoplel 

Orthodox     whom  this  i:i  di\Hded  is  so  great  that  thl.  _^ 
View         compelled  to  consume  almost  the  wholc'of  it 
in  supporting  life. 

'"  As  Mill  says,  'the  fund  from  which  savin 
can  be  made  is  the  surplus  of  the  produce  < 
labor  after  supplying  the  necessaries  of  life  to  all  concenr' 
in  the  production  (including  ihofle  employed  in  repl&dng  t 
materials  and  keepmg  the  nxed  capital  in  repair);  more  th 
this  siu?f>lus  cannot  he  saved    under  any  circumstances; 
much  as  this,  though  it  never  is  saved,  always  might 
This  surplus  is  the  fund  from  which  the  enjoyments  as  > 
tinguished  from  the  necessaries  of  the  producers  are   ^ 
vided,  it  is  the  fund  from  which  all  are  subsisted  who  l 
not  themselves  engaged  in  production;  and  from  which  l 
additions  are  made  to  oipital.    It  is  the  real  net  produce  1 
the  country.^ 

"Since  the  requisites  of  production  are  land,  labor. 
capital,  the  conditions  on  which  the  total  produce  of  indu_„, 
dcTi«nds   may  therefore  be  classed  a*,  ftnst^  fertility  of  tfei 
soil,  richness  of  mines,  abundance  of  watercourses,  and   ~ 
invigorating  cUnmte;  secondly,  the  number  and  the  avera, 
efficiency  of  the  working  population;  this  efficiency  dependtii 
on  moral  as  well  as  mental  and  physical  qualities;  thirty,  th 
abundance  of  the  means  which  the  industry  of  the  past  hi, 
accumulated  and  saved  to  help  the  industry  of  the  presentu 
that  is,  the  abundance  of  roaas  and  railroads,  of  canal$  an 
docks,  of  factories  and  warehouses,  of  engines  and  machinal^ 
of  raw  material,  of  food  and  of  clothing;  in  short,  the  already 
accumulated  capital  of  the  nation.  .  .  . 

"  Next  as  to  the  will  to  save. 

**The  strength  of  the  desire  of  accurnulation  depends  on 
moral  and  social  conditions  which  vary  widely  in  different 
time*  and  countries. 

■  (o>  The  intellect.  The  inclination  to  save  arises  from  the 
hope  of  obtaining  some  future  advantage,  and  this  future 
advantage,  if  it  is  to  afford  motive  for  action,  must  be  real- 
ixed.  .  .  ,  ^^ 

"  {h)  Affection  for  others  is  one  of  the  chief  motives  tf  nOl^H 
the  chief  motive  for  the  accumulation  of  capital.  ,  .  .  ^^H 

"  (c)  The  hope  of  rising  in  the  world,  .  .  .  ^^* 

"  (d)  The  opportunity  to  gain  great  social  advantages  by 
the  possession  of  wealth.  .  .  . 

•■  {()  Political  and  commercial  security.   ,  .    " 

Lastly,  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Marshall  inquire  how  far  the  accumti- 
tation  of  capital  depends  upon  the  rate  of  profits,  and  tho 
rate  of  interest  which  the  owner  of  capital  can  obtain  by 
lending  it  to  others,  and  they  answer: 

•*A  high  rate  of  interest  no  doubt  affords  a  liberal  reward 
of  abstinence,  and  stimulates  the  saving  of  all  who  arc 
ambitious  of  earning  social  position  by  their  wealth. 

"  But  the  history  of  the  past  and  the  observation  of  tho 
present  show  thai  it  is  a  man  s  temperament,  much  more  thr" 
the  rate  of  interest  to  be  ^tA  for  his  savings,  v.  hich  determin 
whether  he  makes  provision  for  his  old  age  and  fi^r  his  fami 
or  not.  Ikjost  of  tho-se  who  make  such  a  provision  would  do  4 
eaually  whether  the  rate  of  interest  were  low  or  hi^h.  Aa 
wnen  a  man  has  once  determined  to  provide  a  certain  annu 
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inoome,  he  wiU  find  that  he  has  to  save  more  if  the  rate  of 
interest  is  low  than  if  it  is  high. 

**  Again,  a  high  rate  of  interest  is  a  great  inducement  to  re- 
tire early  zromDUBiness.  and  live  on  the  interest  of  what  has 
ahteady  oeen  accumulated.  Sir  Josiah  Child  indeed  said  two 
oenttmee  ago,  *We  see  that  jsenerally  all  merchants  in 
countries  in  which  the  rate  of  mterest  is  high,  when  they 
have  gotten  great  wealth,  leave  trading'  and  lend  out  their 
mcmey  at  interest,  'the  gain  thereof  being  so  easy,  certain, 
and  great;  whereas  in  other  countries,  where  interest  is  at  a 
lower  rate,  they  continue  merchants  from  generation  to  genera- 
Uoa,  and  enrich  themselves  and  the  State.'  It  is  more  true 
now  than  it  was  then,  that  many  men  retire  &om  business 
when  they  are  yet  almost  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  when  their 
kiKywled^  of  men  and  things  might  enable  them  to  conduct 
their  busmess  more  efficiently  than  ever.  Thus  a  fall  in  the 
rate  of  interest  would  in  some  ways  promote  the  production 
and  the  accumulation  of  wealth. 

"  But  it  would  diminish  the  pcw^r  of  saving  from  a  given 
amount  of  capital,  because  the  larger  the  income  a  man 
derives  from  his  btxsiness,  the  larger  are  the  means  he  has  of 
■avisg." 

Such  is  an  admirable  example  of  the  treat- 
ment of  the  subject  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
most  progressive  orthodox  economics.  As  an 
example  of  the  treatment  of  the  subject  from 
the  socialist  standpoint,  we  give  a  quotation  from 
the  lecture  on  **  The  Industrial  Basis  of  Social- 
ism," by  William  Clarke,  and  included  in  the 
"  Fabian  Essays."     Says  Mr.  Clarke: 

**  The  capitalist  was  ori^nally  an  tntrtfirefuur,  a  manager 
who  worked  hard  at  his  business,  and  who  received  what 
economists   have   called   the   'wages   of   superintendence.'^ 
So  long  as  the  capitalist  occupied  that  position  he  might  be 
restrained  and  controUed  in  various  ways,  but  he  could  not 
be  got  rid  of.     His  'wages  of  superintendence'  were  cer- 
tainly often  exorbitant,  but  he  performed  real 
functions;  and  society,  as  yet  unprepared  to 
take  those  functions  upon  itself,  could   not 
afford  to  discharge  him.     Yet.  like  the  king, 
he  had  to  be  restrained  by  the  legislation  al- 
rMtdy  referred  to,  for  his  power  involved  much 
sulTering  to  his  fellows.     But  now  the  capital- 
ist is  fast  becoming  absolutely  useless.     Find- 
ing it  easier  and  more  rational  to  combine 
with  others  of  his  class  in  a  large  undertaking, 
he  has  now  abdicated  his  position  of  overseer,  has  put  in  a 
saluied  manager  to  pet  form  his  work  for  him,  and  has  be- 
come a  mere  rent  or  interest  receiver.    The  rent  or  interest 
he  receives  is  paid  for  the  tise  of  a  monopoly  which  not 
he.  but  a  whole  multitude  of  people,  created  by  their  joint 
efforts. 

"  it  was  ificx'i  tabic  that  this  difrerentUttioti  cf  manager  and 
capitalist  shouJii  arise.  It  i^  part  of  the  pfiscess  of  capitalist 
4PVoliition  due  to  machine  industry.  As  cornpetition  led  to 
waste  in  produetion,  so  it  led  to  the  cutting  of  profits  among 
c:a.intaltst5.  To  prevent  thti,  the  ma^in^  of  capital  was 
necessary,  by  which  the  large  captuilist  couJil  undersell  his 
sinall  rivals  by  olfering,  at  pncts  below  Anything  they  could 
arlord  to  sell  at,  goods  pro^Juced  by  machinery  and  distributed 
by  a  plexuA  af  a(i:encies  initia^lly  too  roittly  for  any  individual 
competitor  to  purc-l'ia-'^  or  set  on  foot.  Now  Ufe  such  massive 
capitals,  the  corttributiotis  of  MveraJ  cafMtalists  are  needed; 
wmd  htwco  has  ani!!>eD  the  joint-Jitock  company  or  Campagnie 
ArtsfHynw.  Through  thia  new  capitalist  agency  a  person  in 
Hnj^land  can  hold  stock  in  an  etiterprt^  at  the  Antipodes, 
which  he  ha.5  never  visited  and  never  intends  to  visit,  and 
which,  therefore,  he  cannot  '  supctintoni '  in  any  way.  ^  He 
and  the  other  shiirc holders  put  in  a  manager,  with  injunctions 
to  be  economical.  The  manager's  business  is  to  earn  for  his 
cmployefB  the  largest  dividends  possible;  if  he  does  not  do 
■o,  he  is  dismissed.  The  old  personal  relation  between  the 
workers  and  the  employer  is  gone;  instead  thereof  remains 
merely  the  cash  nexus.  To  secure  high  dividends,  the  man- 
a0er  wiU  lower  wages.  If  that  is  resisted  there  will  probably 
be  eithor  a  strike  or  lockout.  Cheap  labor  will  be.  t>erhaps, 
imported  by  the  manager:  and  if  the  work-people  resist  by 
intmudaticm  or  organised  boycotting,  the  forces  of  the  State 
(which  they  hdp  to  maintain)  will  be  used  against  them. 
In  the  majority  of  cases  they  must  submit.  Such  is  a  not 
tmfisir  picture  oc  the  relation  of  capitalist  to  workman  to-day. 
the  fonnsr  having  become  an  idle  dividend-receiver.  The 
dictum  of  orthodox  political  economy,  uttered  by  so  competent 
•a  anthoritT  as  the  late  Professor  Caimes.  runs: 

*'*It  is  unportant,  on  moral  no  less  than  on  economic 
noands.  to  insist  upon  this,  that  no  public  benefit  of  any 
Bad  arises  from  the  existence  of  an  idle  rich  class.  The 
neahh  aocimralated  by  their  ancestors  and  others  on  their 
",  where  it  is  employed  as  capital,  no  doubt  helps  to 

I  indtHrtry;  but  what  they  ccmsume  in  luxury  and  idle- 

J  is  not  GMMtal,  and  helps  to  sustain  nothing  but  their 

own  tmpcofitable  Uves.     By  all  means  they  must  have  their 
I  and  jnteiest.  as  it  is  written  in  the  bond;  but  let  them 
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take  their  proper  place  as  drones  in  the  hive,  gorging  at  a 
feast  to  which  they  have  contributed  nothing.*  .  .  . 

"That  joint-stock  capitalism  is  extending  rapidly  every 
one  knows.  In  the  Umted  States,  according  to  Mr.  Bryce, 
the  wealth  of  joint-stock  corporations  is  estimated  at  one 
fourth  of  the  total  value  of  all  property.  In  England  every 
kind  of  business,  from  breweries,  banks,  and  cotton-mills 
down  to  automatic  sweetmeat  machines,  is  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  joint-stock  capitalist,  and  must  contmue  to  do 
so.  Twenty  years  ago  who  would  have  supposed  that  a 
brewery  like  that  of  Guinness,  or  such  a  banldoig  firm  as  Glyn, 
Mills  St  Co..  would  become  a  ;oint-stock  company?  Yet  we 
know  it  is  so  to-day.  Capitalism  is  becoming  impersonal  and 
cosmopolitan.  And  the  combinations  controlling  production 
become  larger  and  fewer.  Barings  are  gettixig  hold  of  the 
South  African  diamond  fields.  A  few  companies  contnd  the 
whole  anthracite  coal  produce  of  Pennsylvania.  Each  one  of 
us  is  quite  'free'  to  'compete'  with  these  gigantic  combina- 
tions, as  the  principality  of  Monaco  is '  free '  to  go  to  war  with 
Prance  should  the  latter  threaten  her  interests.  The  mere 
forms  ol  freedom  remain,  but  monopoly  renders  them 
nugatoiy.  The  modem  State,  having  parted  with  the  raw 
material  of  the  globe,  cannot  secure  freedom  of  competition 
to  its  citizens;  and  yet  it  was  on  the  basis  of  free  competition 
that  capitalism  rose.  Thus  we  see  that  capitalism  has 
canceled  its  original  principle — is  itself  negating  its  own 
existence." 

Prof.  John  B.  Clark,  in  his  ** Distribution  of 
Wealth*  and  other  works,  has  ably  treated  the 
part  played  by  capital  in  production. 

Concerning  statistics  as  to  the  large  part 
played  by  capital  in  the  modem  world,  see 
Wealth; Trusts; Machinery;  Finance.  Exact 
statistics  in  regard  to  the  value  of  the  capital 
of  different  countries  as  distingiiished  from  their 
wealth  in  general  are  not  available,  and  even 
statistics  of  wealth  must  be  accepted  with  a 
good  deal  of  caution.  The  figures  which  follow 
are  the  most  trustworthy  that  are  available  for 
the  United  Kingdom  and  the  U.  S. 

According  to  the  elaborate  calculations  of  Sir  Robert 
Giffen,  the  total  wealth  of  the  United  Kingdom  increased 
from  £4,000.000.000  in  XS45  to  £6,000,000,000  in  1865; 
£8.500,000,000  in  1875,  and  £10.000,000.000  in  1885.  Ccnn- 
pared  with  the  population  this  indicates  an  increase  in  average 
per  capita  wealth  during  the  whole  period  of  forty  years  from. 
£143  to  £370.  How  much  of  this  wealth  was  capital  in  the 
restricted  sense  of  our  definition  it  is  impossible  to  say  with 
exactness.  Thus,  of  the  estimated  wealth  in  1 885  of  £  10,000,- 
000,000  some  £1,700,000.000  is  credited  to  land  and  £1.900.- 
000.000  to  houses,  but  there  is  no  way  of  determining  what 
part  of  the  value  of  land  was  a  gift  of  nature  and  what  part 
the  result  of  investments  of  capital  in  improvements,  or  what 
proportion  of  the  houses  served  as  workshops  and  thus  con- 
tributed to  the  further  production  of  wealth.  The  amotmt 
of  income  derived  by  inhabitants  of  the  United  Kingdom 
from  land  and  capital,  that  is.  from  investments  of  all  lands, 
may  be  estimated  from  the  annual  income  tax  returns,  llms 
for  the  year  190  a.  the  income  from  the  ownership  of  lands 
and  houses  was  returned  at  £238,000,000.  the  income  from 
government  securities  at  £44.000,000,  and  from  business  en< 
terprises,  except  farming,  at  £488,000,000.  Estimating  that 
at  least  one  third  of  the  latter  income  was  in  the  form  of 
interest  and  dividends  to  investors  having  no  active  pert  in 
the  businesses  concerned  and  allowing  for  false  returns,  it 
appears  probable  that  the  total  income  from  investments 
was  not  less  than  £500,000.000,  or  about  £ia  per  capita. 

The  total  wealth  of  the  U.  S.  for  the  years  1900  and  1904, 
as  estimated  by  the  Census  Bureau,  was  $88,5x7,000,000  in 
the  former  year,  and  $  107. 104.000,000  in  the  latter.  Compar- 
ing the  total'  estimated  wealth  in  1900  with  the  popula- 
tion as  determined  by  the  census  in  that  year  gives  fx.iso 
as  the  average  per  capita  wealth.  The  principal  items  m  the 
total  for  1904  were  as  follows:  Real  property  and  improve- 
ments. $63,000,000,000;  live  stock,  $4,074,000,000:  faxtn  im- 
plements and  machinery,  $845,000,000;  manufacturing 
machinery,  tools,  and  implements,  $3,298,000,000;  gold  and 
silver  coin  and  bullion.  $1,999,000,000;  railroads  and  their 
equipment.  $11,245,000,000;  street  railways,  shipping,  water- 
works, etc.,  $4,841,000,000;  all  other,  $18,462,000,000.  From 
the  form  in  which  these  estimates  are  given  it  is  impossible 
even  to  make  an  intelligent  guess  as  to  what  part  of  them  rep- 
resents  capital  in  the  narrow  sense.  There  are  no  statistics 
for  the  U.  S.  comparable  with  the  income  tax  returns  for  the 
United  Kingdom. 

For  a  discussion  of  whether  the  profits  or  capital  are  falling, 
see  Profits,  Wxalth. 

Rbpxrbncbs:  Capital  and  Initrtst:  A  CrUical  History  ef 
Economical  Theory,  by  B.  v.  B6hm-Bawerk,  professor  of 
political  economy  in  the  University  of  Vienna  (translation 
>y  William  Smart,  of  Queen  Margaret  College.  Glasgow); 
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Tht  Posithi*  Tktcry  of  Capital,  by  the  same  author  and  with 
the  same  translator.  For  the  Exploitation  theory,  Cafiitat: 
A  Critical  Analysis  of  Capitalist  Production,  by  Karl  Marx 
(translated  by  Samuel  Moore  and  Edward  Aveling,  in  two 
volumes;  for  the  development  of  capital,  T/mt  EvoiutioH  of 


Modern  Catntalism,  by  John  A.  Hobson  (London,  1894); 
for  an  anaiyi^is  of  the  j»art  capital  plays  in  production, 
Th€  Distribuiipn  of  Wtaitk,  by  John  B.  Clark  (Now  York. 
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CAREY,  HENRY  CHARLES:  American  econ- 
omist, born  in  Philadclpliiap  Pa.,  1793;  the  son  of 
Matthew  Carey,  an  Irish  refugee  and  publisher 
who  had  WTitten  on  economic  themes.  The  son 
succeeded  the  father,  but  retired  with  a  compe- 
tency in  1835,  and  devoted  his  hfe  to  economics. 
Thirteen  octavo  volumes  and  3,000  pages  of 
tracts,  besides  newspaper  articles,  perhaps  twice 
as  voluminous,  attest  his  industry,  while  the  fact 
that  many  of  his  writings  have  been  translated 
into  seven  different  languages  speaks  for  his  abil- 
ity and  originality  of  thought.  Says  Palgrave's 
'^Dictionary  of  Political  Economy": 

Carey  began  his  ecientiJic  career  at  a  juncture  when  the 
English  school  appeared  to  have  exhauBtorj  its  deductions 
from  assumed  premises,  and  to  shrink  from  adjusting  it^  con- 
clusions to  the  conditions  of  actual  life.  His  treatment  of 
social  science  was  original,  and  led  him  to  a  series  of  suptKMeil 
discoveries,  the  order  of  which  he  has  stated  in  the  introduc- 
tion to  his  most  imi>ortAnt  work.  "The  Princi|>lcs  of  Social 
Science."  His  point  of  departure  wasa  theory  of  value  which 
he  defined  as  the  "measure  of  the  resistance  to  L^e  overcome 
in  obtaining  things  retiuired  for  use,  or  the  measure  of  nature's 
power  over  man  — ^in  simpler  terms,  the  cost  of  rci.>roduclion. 
This  theory  Carey  applied  to  every  case  of  value — to  com- 
modities, serviceSt  and  land,  and  in  some  passages  seemingly 
to  man  himself.  Reasoning  that  every  gift  of  nature  is 
gmtuitous,  he  found  a  universal  tendency  to  a  decline  of 
value  as  the  arts  advance,  and  to  a  decrease  in  the  value  of 
accumulated  capital,  as  compared  with  the  results  of  present 
labor,  with  a  resulting  harmony  of  inl crests  between  capitalist 
and  laborer.  This  theory  Carey  enunciated  in  his  "  Prin- 
ciples of  Political  Economy,"  published  in  i8;j7^40,  and  its 
'ppeamnce  in  slight]  y  moditied  terras  in  Uastiat  s  "'  flarmontes 
_:cononiiques,"  in  1850.  led  to  a  sharp  discussion  between  the 
two  authors  in  the  Journal  des  Economislas  for  1851. 


^ 


Ten  years  later,  in  his  "Past,  Present,  and  Fu- 
ture/' Carey  expounded  his  notorious  land  theory, 
which  was  the  exact  reverse  of  the  Ricardian; 
but  tho  argued  by  Carey  with  great  vigor  and  at 
great  length,  and  eliciting  much  interest  because 
of  its  novelty,  it  has  been  accepted  by  scarcely 
any  other  careful  economist.  It  laid  down  the 
principle  that  men  first  till  the  poorer  and  more 
easily  w^orked  lands,  and  then  descend  upon  richer 
lands  as  capital  increases,  so  that  with  the  ad- 
vance of  civilization  the  rate  of  returns  from  land 
rises  instead  of  falls.  He  deduced  from  this  a 
rejection  of  the  Malthusian  doctrine,  since  rising 
returns  from  land  cotild  support  more  and  more 
men. 

Carey's  cardinal  principle,  however,  is  found 
in  the  second  chapter  01  his  ** Social  Science/* 
where  he  states,  'the  great  law  of  molecidar 
gravitation  as  the  indispensable  condition  of  the 
being  known  as  man.'*  This  law  of  being  he  de- 
clares to  be  the  same  in  matter,  man,  and  com- 
munities. As.  in  the  solar  world,  attraction  and 
motion  are  in  the  ratio  of  mass  and  proximity,  so 
in  the  social  world,  association,  individuality, 
responsibility,  dev^elopment,  and  progress  arc 
proportionate  to  each  other.  This  theory,  not  of 
analogy,  but  of  absolute  identity  of  law^,  Carey 
maintained  with  great  vigor  in  the  **  Unity  of 
Law,"  published  in  his  seventy-ninth  year.  This 
theory  led  Carey  first  to  adopt  and  advocate  those 
theories  of  free  trade  for  which  he  is  perhaps  the 
best  known  in  the  United  States;  tho  afterw^ard, 
from  the  same  principles,  to  retreat  from  this 
position.     The  central  point  of  his  social  philoso* 


phy  being  association,  as  the  primary  condition  < 
progress,  in  the  commerce  of  exchange  of  con 
modities  and  of  ideas  between  countries, 
thought  he  saw  the  opiportunity  for  closer  associi 
tion^  economic  efficiency,  and  general  efficiency 
and  hence  argued  strongly  and  determinedly  ' 
free  trade,  giving  a  strong  ira|julse  to  the  ar 
ments  now  becoming  common  in  this  cottntry. 
was  only  later  that  he  abandoned  this  belief,  froa 
a  conviction  that  in  the  present  state  of  the  worlj 
the  coordinating  power  of  the  government  mu 
be  used  in  order  to  prescrv^e  economic  harmon 
and  to  arrive  at  ultimate  freedom.     So  great  wa 
his  ability  and  so  distinctive  his  views,  that 
school  of  thought  is  sometimes  called  theAmeric 
School  of  Political  Economy. 

Carey's  main  works  are :  "Essay  on  the  Rate  of 
Wages  "  ( 1 83  5 ) ;  * '  H armony  of  N a ture ' '  (privately 
printed,  1836) ;  '*  Principles  of  Pohtical  Economy 'j 
(3  vols.,  1837,  183S.  1840);  *'The  Past,  the  Pre 
ent,  and  the  Future"  (1848);  "Harmony  of  III 
terests.  Agricultural,  Manufacturing,  and  Con 
mercial"    (1850);   "Slave  Trade,   Dotnestic  ar 
Foreign/*  (1853);  "Principles  of  Social  Science]! 
(3  vols,,  1858-59);  "Manual  of  Social  Sciencei 
(edited  by  5liss  McKean,  1864);  "The  Unitv  <^ 
Law,  as  Exhibited  in  the  Relations  of  Physlca 
Social,  Mental,  and  Moral  Science"  (1872). 
died  in  1879. 

CARLYLE,  THOMAS:  Scottish  writer;  bor 
at  Ecclefechan,  Dumfries  County,  Scotlano. 
1795,  In  the  present  article  he  is  considered 
simply  from  the  standpoint  of  social  reform;  yet^ 
this  element  forms  no  small  portion  of  his  Ufe,  anif ' 
his  contribution  to  social  reform  gave  no  sligh 
impulse  in  the  adv^ance  of  the  century.  From  tb 
standpoint  of  the  social  movement,  the  nin< 
teenth  century  must  be  divided  into  two  nearly 
equal,  yet  very  diverse,  parts*  The  first  fift; 
years  were,  sfX^ially  considered,  negative,  destnifl 
tive,  characterized  by  the  freeing  of  the  indivic 
ual.  Its  outcomes  were  democracy,  free  trad<^ 
competition,  individualism.  The  last  fifty  yea 
of  the  century  were,  socially  considered,  positive,, 
constructive  (or  at  least  seeking  construction)'" 
characterized  by  the  collective  thought  supplant- 
ing individualism  and  developing  in  its  place  th 
social  organism.  Its  outcomes  were  unity,  co 
operation,  monopoly,  centralization,  socialisn 
Carlyle  belongs  to  the  first  half  of  the  centur>',  yc 
with  no  little  trace  of  transition  to  the  se'condJ 
Living  till  i88r,  his  genius  was  matured,  and 
his  greatest  works  were  w^ritten  before  1850.  He 
was  an  individualist,  and  his  writings  are  full  of 
undeveloped  socialism.  In  more  than  his  de* 
nunciation  of  wrong  he  "was  a  John  the  Baptist, 
the  last  of  the  old  prophets,  and  a  forerunner  of 
the  new.  Maz;£ini's  ma^ihcent  essay  on  Carlyla^^ 
pronounces  a  just  criticism.     He  says:  ^M 

Mr.  Carlyle  comprehends  only  the  individual,  the  true 
sense  of  the  unity  of  the  human  race  escapes  him.  He  sy-m- 
pathizes  with  all  men,  but  it  is  with  the  separate  Ufe  of  each, 
and  not  with  their  collective  life.  .  .  . 

The  nationality  of  Italy,  in  his  eyes,  is  the  glory  of  having 
produced  Dante  and  Christopher  t-olumbus;  the  natifwalii^ 
of  Germany,  that  of  having  given  birth  to  Luther,  to  T 
and  to  others.     The  shadows  thrown  by  these  f^anl 
appear  to  eclipse  from  his  view  every  trace  of  the 
thought,  of  which  these  men  were  only  the  interp 
prophets,  and  of  the  people,  who  alone  are  its  dev._ 
All  generalieation  Is  so  repujrnant  to  Mr.  (iarlyle  that  he 
at  the  root  of  the  error,  as  he  dcemji  it,  by  declanng  t 
history  of  the  world  is  fundamentally  nothing  more  tl 
biography  of  great  men  ('*  Lectures    ).     This  is  to  pi*__^  _ 
tinctly  enou4{h,  aeainst  the  idea  which  nilei  the  movemettt 
the  times.  .  .  . 
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In  the  name  of  the  democratic  spirit  of  the  age,  I  protest 
against  such  views.  Histoiy  is  not  the  biography  ot  great 
men;  the  history  of  mankind  is  the  history  ofthe  progressive 
xelision  of  mamdnd,  and  of  the  translation  by  symbols  or 
external  actions  of  that  religion.  .  .  . 

The  great  men  of  the  earth  are  but  the  marking  stones  on 
•the  road  to  htmianity;  they  are  the  priests  of  its  religion. 
What  priest  is  equal  m  the  balance  to  the  whole  religion  of 
which  ne  is  a  minister?  There  is  yet  something  greater,  more 
divinely  mysterious,  than  all  the  great  men.  and  that  is  the 
earth  which  bears  them,  the  human  race  which  includes  them, 
the  thought  of  God  which  stirs  within  them,  and  which  the 
whole  human  race  collectively  can  alone  accomplish.  Dis- 
own not,  then,  the  common  mother,  for  the  sake  of  certain  of 
her  children,  however  privileged  they  may  be;  for  at  the  same 
time  that  you  disown  her  you  will  lose  the  true  comprehension 
of  these  rare  men  whom  you  admire.  Genius  is  like  the  flower 
which  draws  one  half  of  its  life  from  the  moisture  that  cir- 
culates in  the  earth,  and  inhales  the  other  half  from  the  atmos- 
phere. The  inspiration  of  genius  belongs  one  half  to  heaven, 
the  other  to  the  crowd  of  common  mortals  from  whose  life  it 
springs. 

Yet  we  doubt  if  this  does  full  justice  to  the 
work  that  Carlyle  accomplished.  It  was  Car- 
lyle's  great  mission  to  discover  and  to  proclaim  to 
this  generation  the  world's  need  of  God.  And 
this  he  did  as  no  other  man  in  all  this  century, 
not  even  excepting  the  great  Italian  himself. 
**The  beginning  and  the  end  of  what  is  the  matter 
with  us,  writes  Mazzini,  "is  that  we  have  for- 
gotten God.*'  This  is  also  the  beginning  and  the 
end  of  Carlvle's  teaching.  He  saw  through  all 
the  shams  of  his  day.  He  was  the  great  unmasker. 
He  showed  the  pettiness  and  the  selfishness  and 
the  nothingness  of  the  Manchester  economy.  He 
blew  the  clouds  away  that  hid  God  from  the  world. 
Above  all,  Carlyle  saw  God  in  man.  "Thou,  too, 
art  man,"  he  said,  "the  breath  of  God  is  in  thee; 
thou  art  here  below  to  develop  thy  being  under  all 
its  aspects;  thy  body  is  a  temple;  thy  immortal 
soul  is  the  priest,  wluch  ought  to  do  sacrifice  and 
ministry  for  all." 

Carlvle's  social  writings  were  not  his  first. 
They  belong  to  his  best  period.  "Signs  of  the 
Times"  was  first  publisned  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  and  written  perhaps  at  the  very  time  he 
was  writing  "Sartor  Resartus."  "Chartism" 
(1839),  and  "Past  and  Present"  (1843)  appeared 
soon  after  "The  French  Revolution"  (1837). 
These  are  his  main  writings  on  social  themes.  He 
died  in  1881. 

CARNEGIE.  ANDREW:  American  manufac- 
turer and  philanthropist;  bom  at  Dunfermline, 
Scotland,  1835.  His  father,  a  weaver  in  humble 
circtunstances,  but  ambitious  to  rise,  and  an  ar- 
dent republican,  came  with  his  family  to  the 
United  States  in  1845,  and  settled  in  Pittsbtirg. 
Two  years  afterward  Andrew  began  his  career  by 
tending  a  small  stationary  engine,  later  becoming 
a  telegraph  messenger  and  operator,  and  being 
one  of  the  first  to  read  telegraphic  signals  by  sound. 
He  became  clerk  to  the  superintendent  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  and  manager  of  the  tele- 
graph lines.  In  this  position  he  began  making 
small  investments,  and  so  gained  the  nucleus  of 
his  wealth.  Promoted  to  be  superintendent  of 
the  Pittsburg  division  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road, he  was  one  of  a  syndicate  who  purchased 
property  on  Oil  Creek,  which  cost  $40,000,  and  in 
one  year  yielded  over  $1 ,000,000  in  cash  dividends. 
He  was  subsequently  associated  with  others  in 
establishing  a  rolling-mill,  from  which  has  grown 
the  most  extensive  and  complete  system  of  iron 
and  steel  industries  ever  controlled  by  any  indi- 
vidual. He  was  the  first  in  any  large  way  to 
introduce  the  Bessemer  process  (1868).  Mr. 
Carnegie  was  the  principal  owner  of  the  Home- 


stead and  Edgar  Thomson  Steel  Works  and  of 
other  large  concerns.  In  1899  these  interests 
were  consolidated  in  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company, 
and  two  years  later  Mr.  Carnegie  sold  out  to  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  and  retired  from 
business. 

Besides  directing  his  great  industries,  Mr.  Car- 
negie was  for  a  long  time  the  owner  of  eighteen 
English  newspapers  which  he  controlled  m  the 
interests  of  Raoicalism.  He  has  devoted  large 
sums  of  money  to  benevolent  and  educational 
purposes.  In  1879  he  erected  commodious 
swimming-baths  for  the  use  of  the  people  of 
Dunfermline,  Scotland,  and  in  the  following  year 

gave  $40,000  for  the  establishment  of  a  free 
brary,  which  has  since  received  other  large 
donations.  In  1884  he  gave  $qo,ooo  to  Bellevue 
Hospital  Medical  College  to  found  a  historical 
laboratory,  now  called  the  Carnegie  Laboratory. 
Since  then  he  has  endowed  libraries  to  many 
towns  and  cities  in  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain.  His  total  benefactions  have  been  put  at 
$75,000,000,  including  $10,000,000  to  the  Carne- 
gie Institution,  Pittsburg;  $10,000,000  to  the 
Carnegie  Institution,  Washington  (for  advance 
research  work);  $10,000,000  to  Scottish  univer- 
sities; $10,000,000  for  a  collegiate  professors* 
pension  fund;  and  $5,200,000  for  branch  libraries 
in  New  York  Citv.  His  total  library  donations 
aggregate  more  than  $40,000,000  for  some  1,500 
public  libraries.  In  addition  to  numerous  con- 
tributions to  periodicals,  on  the  labor  question 
and  similar  topics,  Mr.  Camegjie  is  the  author  of: 
"An  American  Four-in-Hand  in  Britain"  (1883); 
"Roimd  the  World"  (1884);  "Triumphant  De- 
mocracy" (1886);  "The  Gospel  of  Wealth" 
( 1900) ;  *  *  Empire  of  Business  "  (1902).  A  ddress : 
2  East  Ninety-first  Street,  New  York  City. 

CARPENTER,  EDWARD:  English  writer; 
bom  at  Brighton,  England,  1844;  ^aduated  at 
Cambridge  in  1868,  and  took  orders  in  1869.  He 
was  for  a  time  curate  to  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Maurice, 
at  St.  Edward's,  Cambridge,  where  he  also  held  a 
fellowship.  About  187 1,  he  changed  his  religious 
views,  and,  resigning  his  fellowship  and  curacy, 
was  for  seven  years  a  imiversity  extension  lec- 
turer on  science,  music,  etc.  In  1877  he  visited 
the  United  States,  seeing  Walt  Whitman  among 
others.  In  1881  he  took  to  a  simple  yet  artistic 
farm  life,  somewhat  after  the  idea  of  Thoreau, 
near  Sheffield,  and  began  writing  *  *  Toward  Democ- 
racy," issued  in  1883,  when  he  first  definitely 
joined  the  Socialist  movement.  In  1886  he 
commenced  making  sandals,  in  which  he  now  car- 
ries on  quite  a  trade.  His  farm  is  at  Holmsfield, 
Sheffield.  As  an  example  of  Mr.  Carpenter's 
thought  and  style  we  quote  the  following  passage 
from  his  "Civilization:  Its  Cause  and  Cure" 
(PP-  39.  40) : 

To-day  it  is  unfortunately  perfectly  true  that  man  is  the 
only  i^nimal  who,  instead  of  adorning  and  beautifying,  makes 
nature  hideous  by  his  presence.  This  was  the  great  glory  of 
the  Greeks,  that  they  accepted  and  perfected  nature;  as  the 
Parthenon  sprang  out  of  the  limestone  terraces  of  the  Acrop- 
olis, carrying  the  natural  lines  of  the  rock  by  gradations  scarce 
perceptible  mto  the  finished  and  human  beauty  of  frieze  and 
pediment.  And  some  day  we  shall  again  understand  this 
which,  in  the  very  sunrise  of  true  art,  the  Greeks  so  well 
understood.  Possibly  some  day  we  shall  again  build  our 
houses  or  dwelling-places  so  simple  and  elemental  in  character 
that  they  will  fit  in  the  nooks  of  the  hills  or  along  the  bcmks 
of  the  streams  or  by  the  edges  of  the  woods  without  disttirb- 
ing  the  harmony  ot  the  landscape  or  the  songs  of  the  birds. 
No  need  for  private  accumulations.  Gladly  will  esich  man. 
and  more  gladly  still  each  woman,  take  his  or  her  treasures, 
except  what  are  immediately  or  necessarily  in  use,  to  the 
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commoa  center,  where  their  value  will  be  increased  a  hundred 
mnd  ft  thousandfold  fay  the  greater  number  of  those  who  can 
enkiy  tbem.  and  where  far  more  perfectly  and  with  far  less 
toO  tbey  can  be  tended  than  if  scattered  abroad  in  private 
hands.  At  one  stroke  half  the  labor  and  all  the  anxiety  of 
domestic  caretaking  will  be  annihilated.  The  private  dwell- 
ins-places,  no  longer  cosily  and  labyrinthine  in  proportion  to 
the  value  and  number  of  the  treasures  they  contain^  will  need 
no  longer  to  have  doors  and  windows  jealously  closed  against 
fellow-man  or  mother  nature.  The  sun  and  air  will  have 
access  to  them,  the  indwcllers  will  have  unfettered  egress. 
Neither  man  nor  woman  will  be  tied  in  slavery  to  the  lodge 
which  they  inhabit;  and  in  becoming  once  more  a  part  of 
nature,  the  human  habitation  will  at  length  cease  to  be  what 
It  is  now  for,  at  least,  half  the  human  race — a  prison. 

Among  Carpenter's  works  may  be  meationed 
**Towara  Democracy*';  *' England's  Ideal"; 
*  *  Chants  of  Labor  * ' ;  * '  Civilization :  Its  Cause  and 
Cure '  * ;  Love '  s  Comi ng  of  Age . "  *4  ddress :  H  ol ms- 
ficld,  Sheffield,  England. 

CARPEHTERS  AND  JOINERS,  AJCALGAMA- 

TED  SOCIETY  OF:  An  important  Eriglish  trade- 
ynion  with  branches  in  the  United  States.  Or- 
ganized in  England  in  i860.  It  reported  in  1905 
62,21a  members  in  S83  branches  in  Great  Britain 
and  8,55 1  members  abroad,  of  which  4,800  were  in 
the  U.  S.  In  1904  the  total  income  of  the  so- 
ciety was  £181,449, 2"^d  it  had  funds  of  £156,627 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  Its  working  ex- 
penses were  £32,301,  with  £189,249  spent  in 
benefits^  of  which  £90,814  were  unemployed, 
traveling  and  emigration  benefits. 

CARPENTERS  AND  JOINERS  OF  AMERICA, 
BROTHERHOOD  OF:  One  of  the  most  impor- 
tant of  American  trade-unions,  organized  at  Chi- 
cago, 1 88 1,  Prior  to  this  there  had  been  at- 
tempts  at  a  national  union,  the  first  as  early  as 
1854,  but  none  had  succeeded.  This  organiza- 
tion, however,  met  with  large  success.  As  early 
as  1886  the  general  secretary  writes: 

In  twenty-one  cities  our  local  unions  have  Rained  twenty- 
five  cents  per  day  advance  in  wages^  making;  in  all  fifty-three 
cities  where  our  local  unions  have  made  gains  the  past  year, 
cither  in  more  wage&  or  in  reducing  hours,  while  only  in  nine 
dties  have  our  local  unions  failed  to  secure  their  deniands, 
and  in  these  cities  they  demanded  the  eijJiht-hour  system  last 
May.  A  r^umi^  shows  that  ^,486  of  our  men^he^s  arc  work- 
ing eight  hours  per  day,  5.824  are  on  nine  hours  per  day, 
and  i.itS  are  having  shorter  hours  on  Saturdays.  Thi* 
makes  a  total  gain  to  tncse  members  of  65,894  hours  per  week, 
adding  to  the  gains  on  the  Pacific  coast,  which  amount  to 
6,540  nours  per  week,  makes  a  sum  total  of  72.434  hours  per 
week  gained  to  our  members  through  organization. 

It  was  because  of  their  complete  organization 
and  succe.ss  that  to  the  carj centers  was  given  the 
honor  of  leading  off  in  the  great  strikes  of  the 
Afiiericafi  Federation  of  Labor  on  May  i,  1S90. 

The  movement  was  successful  in  137  cities  and 
benefited  46,197  men.  In  other  cities  it  failed, 
or  only  partially  succeeded.  By  1894  the  Broth- 
erhood had  8j4  lodges  and  65,000  members. 
By  1903  the  tmion  had  109,000  members,  and  in 
1905,  143,200,  It  paid  out  in  that  year  $189,- 
045  in  death  benefits*  In  some  cities  it  has  had 
some  contests  with  the  rival*  tho  much  smaller 
Amalgamated  Society  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners, 
a  society  originating  in  England.  The  secretary 
is  F*  Duffy,  P,  O.  box  520,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

CAIIR,  EDWARD  ELLIS:  American  editor; 
Christian  Socialist;  bom  near  Hidalgo,  111,,  1866; 
entered  ministry  of  Methodist  Church  in  18S7; 
officiated  successively  as  missionary  in  Utah,  and 
as  evangelist  and  pastor  in  Illinois,  In  1898,  for 
theological  reasons,  he  honorably  withdrew  from 
the  Methodist  Church;  and  tn  the  following  year 


he  became  pastor  of  the  People's  Church.  Kala- 
mazoo, Mich.  He  Joined  the  Socialist  Party  in 
1900,  and  is  now  its  state  committeeman  and 
national  organizer,  Carr  lectures  on  socialism 
and  popular  themes;  besides  which  he  is  manager 
of  two  Slimmer  Chatitaunua  Assemblies.  Heis|~ 
careful  sttifknt  and  an  aole  speaker,  and  stand 
uncomproniisingly  for  the  union  of  religion  an 
socialism.  In  1906  he  was  influential  in  startin 
the  Christian  Socialist  Fellowship.  Addresii 
5406  Drexel  Ave.^  Chicago,  111, 

CARTER,  JOHIf :  Secretary  of  The  (Englii 
Christian  Social  Union;  bom  in  Toronto,  Canai 
186 1 ;  educated  at  Upper  Canada  College,  T: 
ity  University,  Toronto,  and  at  Exeter  Collej 
Oxford  (M.A,^  1 887).  After  serving  for  two  yej 
as  curate  in  East  London,  he  returned  to  O: 
ford,  to  Pusey  House,  under  its  first  princip 
the  Rev.  Charles  Gore,  now  Bishop  of  Birmin]^ 
ham.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Chrii 
tian  Social  Union,  and  has  been  closely  identified 
with  its  work  since  its  inception  in  1889,  Besides 
being  general  secretary  of  the  main  body,  he  has 
acted  also  as  honorary  secretary  of  the  Oxford 
University  branch.  Since  its  foundation  in  1895 
he  has  been  editor  of  the  quarterly  Ecofn 
Rci^iiruf,  He  has  been  also  for  several  years  a  me 
bcr  of  the  Oxford  Town  Council,  as  one  of  t 
representatives  elected  by  the  university.  He 
in  favor  of  municipal  and  State  sociahsm,  but  is 
most  of  all  concerned  to  bring  the  Christian  con- 
science to  bear  upon  modem  social  problems 
without  being  necessarily  committed  to  any  par- 
ticular economic  system  or  political  party.  Ad- 
dress: Pusey  House,  Oxford,  England. 

CASSOW,  HERBERT  N,:  Magazine  editor;  bom 
at  Ontario,  Canada.  1869;  educated  in  Victoi* 
College,  Coburg;  came  to  Boston  in  1891, 
became  prominent  through  his  advocacy  of  pub] 
employment  of  the  tmemployed.  In  1893 
founded  at  Lynn,  Mass.,  the  first  labor  church 
America,  Later  he  joined  the  Socialist  colo: 
at  Ruskin,  Tenn,  In  1898  he  was  on  the  editorii 
staffs  of  The  Netcf  York  World  and  The  Jou 
and  is  now  (1907)  one  of  the  editors  of  MunseVs 
Magazine,  He  is  an  Opportunist  Socialist,  and  is^ 
strongly  opposed  to  tfie  Marxian  political  part;^ 
Altho  in  favor  of  public  ownership  of  publi  ^ 
necessities,  he  thinks  that  this  should  Ije  brought 
about  gradually  as  the  people  become  competent 
for  such  responsibilities.  He  is  the  author  of: 
"Organized  Self-Help.*'  a  history  of  American 
trade-unions;  **Crime  of  Credulitv";  and  "The 
Romance  of  Steel  and  Iron/*  Address:  Care  of 
Frank  A.  Munsey  &  Co.,  Flatiron  Building,  Ne^ 
York  City. 
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CASTRATION:  Members  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession fretjuently  recommend  castration  as  a 
punishment  for  certain  offenses,  and  as  a  method 
of  treatment  for  "sexual  perverts/'  Boies's 
recent  work  on  "Prif^oners  and  Paupers*'  cul- 
minates in  this  recommendation.  While  ad- 
vances in  modem  surgery  make  this  a  compara- 
tively safe  and  painless  operation,  it  is  doubtful 
if  it  will  be  permitted  by  modem  communities. 

Prof.  A.  G.  Warner  thinks  it  may  ultimately 
be  very  widely  used  in  the  treatment  of  the  dis- 
eased and  criminal  classes.  He  says  ("Amer- 
ican Charities,"  p.  133)1 

"It  is  likely  to  be  introduced  first  as  a  cura- 
tive treatment  in  the  cases  of  the  insane  and  the 
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feeble-minded.  Dr.  Kerlin,  in  addressing  the 
Association  of  Medical  Officers  of  Institutions 
for  the  Feeble-Minded,  said:  'While  consider- 
ing the  help  that  advanced  surgery  is  to  give 
us,  I  will  refer  to  a  conviction  that  I  have  that 
lifelong  salutary  results  to  many  of  our  boys  and 
girls  would  be  realized  if  before  adolescence  the 
procreative  organs  were  removed.  My  experi- 
ence extends  to  only  a  single  case  to  confirm 
this  conviction;  but  when  I  consider  the  great 
benefit  that  this  young  woman  has  received,  the 
entire  arrest  of  an  epileptic  tendency,  as  well  as 
the  removal  of  inordinate  desires  which  made 
her  an  offense  to  the  community;  when  I  see 
the  tranquil,  well-ordered  life  she  is  leading,  her 
usefulness  and  industry  in  the  circle  in  which 
she  moves,  and  know  that  surgery  has  been  her 
salvation  from  vice  and  degradation,  I  am  deeply 
thankful  to  the  benevolent  ladv  whose  loyalty 
to  science  and  comprehensive  charity  made  this 
operation  possible.*  ' 

CATHOLIC  TOTAL  ABSTINENCE  UNION  OF 
AMERICA  (1872):  A  confederation  of  all  the 
Catholic  temperance  societies  in  the  country  that 
are  approved  by  the  pastors  of  their  respective 
churcnes.  It  embraces  80,400  members,  en- 
rolled in  1,042  societies.  Its  objects  are  to  se- 
cure to  its  members  the  privilege  of  being  re- 
ceived into  societies  cennected  with  the  union  in 
any  part  of  America ;  to  encourage  and  aid  com- 
munities and  pastors  in  establishing  new  societies, 
and  to  spread,  by  means  of  Catholic  total  ab- 
stinence publications,  correct  views  regarding 
total  abstmence  principles.  President,  Rt.  Rev. 
J.  F.  R.  Canevin,  Bishop  of  Pittsburg,  and  Gen- 
eral Secretly,  J.  W.  Logue,  13 13  Stephen 
Girard  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

CENTRAL  PUBLIC  HOUSE  TRUST  ASSOCI- 
ATION: This  association  was  formed  in  1901 
"for  the  purposes  of  promoting  temperance  by 
the  elimination  of  private  profit  from  the  retail 
sale  of  liquor  and  of  securing  to  the  public  the 
monopoly  v^ue  of  licenses." 

Its  objects  are : 

(1)  To  Becure  the  establishment  in  every  county  or  in  other 
sufficient  area  of  a  local  trust  company  or  association  for  the 
purpose  of  undertaldng  the  disinterested  management  of  the 
liquor  trade. 

(3)  To  promote  the  interests  of  such  trust  companies 
wherever  formed;  to  watch  on  their  behalf  the  administration 
of  the  licenslas  laws;  and  to  secure  such  amendments  as  may 
fadlitate  the  development  of  the  trust  system. 

(3)  To  collect  information  of  all  experiments  whether  in 
this  country  or  abroad  in  the  disinterested  management  of  the 
liquor  trade. 

The  orifiin  of  the  movement  dates  from  1877 
when  the  Rev.  Osbert  Mordatmt  on  his  appoint- 
ment to  the  parish  of  Hampton  Lucy  in  War- 
wickshire fotmd  himself  sole  trustee  of  the  vil- 
lage inn.  He  determined  to  manage  it  on  the 
Gothenburg  system,  the  main  principles  being: 
(a)  that  the  liquor  sold  should  be  pure;  (6)  that 
the  person  who  sells  the  beer  should  have  no 
interest  in  the  profits. 

This  experiment  was  followed  by  others,  and 
in  1896  the  Bishop  of  Chester  and  the  late  Colo- 
nel Craufurd  formed  the  People's  Refreshment 
House  Association  to  manage  public  houses  on 
reformed  Hnes. 

The  success  of  this  association's  work  led 
Lord  Grey  to  form  in  1901  the  Central  Public 
House  Trust  Association. 

There  are  now  3  a  Public  House  Trust  Com- 


panies in  England  and  Wales,  5  in  Scotland,  and 
I  in  Ireland,  managing  210  public  houses,  a 
number  which  is  constantly  increasing. 

The  principle  underlying  the  temperance  re- 
form at  whicn  these  trust  companies  are  aiming 
is  the  elimination  of  the  element  of  personal 
profit  from  the  sale  of  alcoholic  liquors.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  dividend  payable  on  the  capital 
subscribed  is  limited  to  five  per  cent  per  anntun, 
and  thus  the  shareholders  have  only  a  nominal 
monetary  interest  in  the  trade.  All  surplus 
profits  are  handed  to  a  council  to  be  applied  to 
objects  of  public  benefit  other  than  those  prop- 
erly chargeable  to  the  rates,  the  provision  of 
counter-attractions  to  public  houses  being  es- 
pecially kept  in  view. 

The  houses  under  trust  management  are  con- 
ducted as  refreshment  houses  rather  than  as 
mere  drinking  bars;  food,  as  well  as  non-intoxi- 
cating drinks,  including  tea,  coffee,  and  cocoa,  are 
as  readily  e erved  to  customers  as  beer  or  spirits ; 
and  the  food  and  drink  supplied  are  of  the  best 
quality  obtainable.  The  managers  are  paid  a 
fixed  salary.  They  have  no  interest  whatever 
in  the  profits  arising  from  the  sale  of  intoxicants, 
and  are,  in  consequence,  under  no  inducement 
to  push  this  part  of  the  trade.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  are  encouraged  to  promote  the  sale 
of  food  and  non-intoxicants. 

Further,  the  elimination  of  the  element  of 
private  profit  in  the  sale  of  alcoholics  places  the 
mterest  of  a  manager  on  the  side  ot  law  and 
order,  and  removes  the  antagonism  which  at 
present  exists  between  the  interest  of  the  re- 
tailer of  drink  and  the  public  welfare. 

The  assertion  of  Messrs.  Rowntree  and  Sher- 
well,  never  yet  disputed,  that  the  net  profits 
realized  during  the  year  1899  by  the  public 
houses  and  beer  shops  of  the  United  Kingdom 
amotmted  to  the  huge  figure  of  ;£i 9,400,000, 
shows  how  great  a  loss  the  nation  has  sustained 
from  a  licensing  system  which  has  allowed  the 
high  profits  resulting  from  monopoly  rights  to 
be  diverted  from  the  pockets  of  tne  community 
to  whom  they  belong  to  those  of  privileged  in- 
dividuals. 

It  has  been  recently  ascertained  that  between 
seventy  and  eighty  per  cent  of  the  public  houses 
are  now  in  the  hands  of  the  big  brewery  com- 
panies; that  is  to  say,  these  companies  have 
either  bought  the  houses  outright  or  have  by 
other  means  obtained  a  financial  hold  on  the 
establishment,  so  that  the  house  is  **tied**  to  the 
brewery.  The  first  object  of  this  "tie,"  and  its 
first  consequence,  is  the  condition  that  all  liquors 
shall  be  bought  from  the  brewery. 

The  following  are  extracts  from  the  instruc- 
tions drawn  up  by  the  People's  Refreshment 
House  Association  for  the  use  of  their  managers 
and  adopted  by  the  various  Public  House  Trust 
Companies. 

The  manager  placed  in  charge  of  a  public  house 
belonging  to  the  association  must  bear  in  mind 
that  he  has  been  appointed  by  the  Council  to 
conduct  the  management  on  certain  fixed  princi- 
ples. 

These  principles  are: 

(i)  That  the  general  arrangement  and  management  of 
the  house  shall  be  on  the  lines  of  a  house  of  refreshment  in- 
stead of  a  mere  drinking  bar. 

(a)  That  food  and  a  ^ood  variety  of  non-intoxicant  drinks 
shall  be  as  easily  accessible  to  customers  as  beer  and  spirits. 

(3)  That  the  licensing  laws  enacted  by  Pariiament  for  the 
regulation  of  public  houses,  and  the  promotion  of  temperance, 
shall  be  most  strictly  carried  out  in  every  particular. 
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(4)  That  the  holder  o!  <l  license  is  in  a  sense  a  servant  of 
the  fmbUc,  and  that  he  roust  study  the  comfort,  well-being, 
and  health  of  his  customers,  that  his  house  must  therefore 
be  scrupulously  clean,  and  that  the  rooms  most  used  try  the 
public  must  be  comfortably  arranged,  well  woimed  in  winter, 
and  well  ventilated. 

The  tariff  of  prices  is  to  be  placed  conspicu* 
ously  in  the  bar,  taproom,  and  parlor^  and  the 
prices  thereon  advertised  must  not  be  departed 
irom. 

Intoxicants  are  not  to  be  exp)osed  with  a  view 
to  attract  customers,  but  e\'ery  means  is  to  be 
taken  on  the  other  hand  to  expose  food  and  non- 
alcoholic drinks,  so  as  to  encourage  their  con- 
sumption. 

In  addition  to  the  registered  companies  with 
a  total  subscribed  capital  of  over  ^(^300,000,  com- 
mittees have  been  appointed  in  those  parts  of 
the  United  Kingdom  whfch  are  not  yet  provided 
with  trust  companies  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
their  fonnation. 

Further,  the  promises  of  landowners  to  hand 
over  to  the  trust  companies  of  their  respective 
counties  the  licensed  houses  on  their  estates,  on 
the  expiration  of  current  leases,  warrant  the  an- 
ticipation that  the  ntmiber  of  hcensed  houses 
that  will  cotMe  under  trust  management  from 
this  source  alone  will  in  the  near  future  more 
than  double  the  number  of  those  already  secured. 

In  various  parts  of  Great  Britain,  in  Ontario, 
Manitoba.  South  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Tas- 
mania, Mauritius,  Natal,  and  the  Transvaal, 
active  agencies  are  at  work  forming^  a  public 
opinion  in  favor  of  applying  trust  principles  to 
the  management  of  monopoly  houses. 

From  individual  reports  all  pointing  one  way» 
we  give  the  following: 

"The  Waterman's  Athmi."  Banks! de.  South wark  (the  firet 
"Trust"  house  !n  London) »  was  opened  fof  busineaa,  after 
rebuilding,  on  Jan.  14,  1904.  Sittjateii  in  a  woTkin|<-class 
district,  it  now  does  a  busy  trade  in  cheap  breakfasts,  dinners, 
and  teas.  At  the  bar  in  the  workmen  s  dining  hall  about 
eight  gallons  of  tea  and  cofTec  arc  sold  by  10  a.m.  each  day. 
There  is  a  saloon  dining-room  on  the  first  floor,  in  which 
luncheons  and  teas  are  provided  at  a  moderate  price.  The 
takings  for  food  and  temperance  drinks  are  frequently  larger 
than  the  sales  at  the  bar,  though  under  the  previous  tenant 
practically  nothing  was  sold  but  beer  and  Bpirit*. 


It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  takings  for  alcoholics  in  1903 

rre  about  jC4  3o  lc»s  than  in  iqo3  at  the  houses  managed 

roughcoit  the  two  years,  and  that  the  years  1902  and  1901 

had  already  shown  a  decrease  of  nearly  £500  as  compared 


I 


with  igoo.  On  the  other  hand,  every  facdity  is  given  for 
the  supply  of  tea,  coflee,  etc.,  and  there  has  been  a  steady 
demand  for  bowls  of  cheap  soup  at  several  of  our  countrj'  inns. 

The  secretary  of  the  association  is  Hugh  A. 
Paget,  15,  Dean's  Yard,  London,  S.  W. 

Furnished  by  Earl  Grby, 

CENTRALIZATIOlf  is  used  in  social  science  for 
the  tendency  to  administer,  by  the  sovereign  or 
the  central  government,  matters  which  might  be 
placed  under  local  management.  The  legitimate 
application  is  to  a  state  of  change  from  local  to 
central  management.  Europe  to-day  is  pro* 
foundljr  moved  by  the  tendency,  and  has  been 
ever  since  the  existing  European  states  began 
to  grow  out  of  the  chaos  of  the  fall  of  the  Roman 
empire.  That  empire  itself  was,  how^ever,  the 
greatest  instance  of  centraUzation  which  the 
world  has  yet  seen.  In  it  the  numerous  munici- 
palities and  other  local  organizations  originally 
existing  in  Italy,  and  communicated  to  the  col- 
onies, were  entirely  centralized.  In  England  we 
can  trace  centralization  from  the  time  when 
there  were  about  a  dozen  kings  in  Britain,  and 


perhaps  as  many  in  Ireland,  till  the  Unit 
Kingaom  came  under  the  rule  of  one  mon 
In  other  countries — as,  for  instance,  in  Fran 
notwithstanding  her  desperate  struggles  for  f] 
dom — the  process  long  tended  to  a  pure  i] 
sponsible  despotism,  but  now  has  issued  in 
centralized  repubhcanism.  The  British  Consi 
tution  turns  the  process  to  use  instead  of  mi 
chief.  While  administrative  authority  has 
centralizing  in  the  crown,  the  controlling  pow 
of  Parliament  has  been  increasing  more  rapidl 
so  that  the  vesting  of  a  function  in  the  crow 
means  the  putting  it  under  the  control  of  Parli 
ment,  and  especially  of  the  House  of  Commoi 
There  is  nothmg  done  in  any  of  the  offices  imc 
the  government  for  which  a  secretary  of  sta' 
or  some  other  member  of  the  ministry,  may  n 
at  any  time  be  called  to  accoimt.  The  creati* 
of  the  county  councils  is  a  recent  step  in  tl 
direction  in  a  somewhat  different  line. 

In  the  United  States  the  problem  of  cent 
zation  or  decentralization   has,   under   different 
names  (see  State  Rights),  played  a  very  impor- 
tant part.     It  may  be  said  to  be  the  distinguish 
ing  point  between  the  two  great  r^olitical  parti" 
which,   under  different   names,    nave  frbm  t* 
beginning  divided  this  coimtry. 


In  tlie 
United 
BUtM 


In  the  first  continental  congresses,  the  fundamental  prob 
lem  was  how  much  power  to  giv^  each  state,  and  when  th 
Constitution  was  proijoscd,  this  was  still  the  burning  qucstio 
Led  by  Hanailton,  the  men  who  believed  in 
somewhat  strong  central  goveminent  ifrad 
ually  took  the  name  of  Federalists,  gainiq 
their  ideas  mainly  from  England:  whiJi 
kirgely  under  the  lead  of  Jefferson,  tho 
who  believed  in  giving  much  power  to  tbj 
states  and  little  to  the  central  govemmeoL 
took  the  name  of  Republicans  or  Democratic 
Republicans,  and  arc  the  direct  ancestors  of  the  pres«  ' 
Democratic  Party.  Washington,  though  in  reality  of  neith^ 
party,  was  by  force  of  circumstances  a  Federalist,  and  duTin« 
his  presidency  (17*9-97).  with  that  of  Adams  (1797-iSoi), 
this  party  was  in  power,  giving  us  the  necessary  unifying 
elements  of  our  Constitution,  especially  as  regards  financiiU 
measures.  Then»  owing  to  Federalist  errors,  the  Republic 
can^^Democratic  Party  came  into  power  w^ith  Jefferson  (180 1- 
1809),  Madison  (1809-17),  and  Monroe  (1817-55).  During 
this  long  periofl  of  '*  JclTcTson  democracy,"  the  decentraHimg 
state-rights  influence  was  in  power.  The  doctrine  that  that 
was  the  beat  govemment  which  governed  least  applied  to 
the  states,  but  especially  to  the  central  government.  The 
JelTersonian  party  was  strong  with  the  masses  and  the  agri- 
cultural interests.  JeRerMm  did  away  with  much  of  the 
ccremoniaUsm  of  Washington.  The  Federalists  were  strong 
with  the  commercial  and  manufacttmng  interests  and  the 
Puritanism  of  New  England,  w^hich.  in  spite  of  worship  of 
the  local  "town-meeting"  self-government,  revolted  at  the 
atheism  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  connected  it  with  the 
Democratic- Republican  Party.  In  general  the  Federalists 
stood  for  a  loose  construction  of  the  Constitution,  since  this 
gave  them  opportunity  to  expand  the  central  powers,  altbo 
they  were  ready  to  r^tst  Congress  when  it  stood  in  th«r 
way  (there  was  even  talk  of  a  secession  of  the  trading  state* 
from  the  union),  while  the  JefTersonians  generally  favon?! 
strict  construction,  since  that  would  limit  the  powers  of  gov- 
ernment: yet  they  were  willing  even  to  violate  the  Constitu- 
tion, if  that  w^ere  necessary,  to  effect  the  purchase  of  Louisiana. 
Hamilton,  however*  died  in  1803.  and  tne  Federalists  had  no 
leader. 

In  1835.  however,  there  came  a  change.  Sectional  quarrels 
under  Monroe  led  to  the  election  of  John  puincy  Adams 
(1835—19),  who  was,  on  the  whole,  a  Federalist,  tho  he  had 
toyed  with  the  Republican- Democrats;  and  under  the  per- 
sonal influence  of  Clay  and  Jackson,  two  great  parties  were 
again  developed — the  one,  under  the  name  of  Democrats, 
maintaining  the  traditions  of  the  old  Democratic- Republican 
Party,  and  electing  its  candidate,  Andrew  Jackson  1 1^29-37); 
the  other^  tinder  the  name,  first,  of  National  Republican  and 
then  Whig,  maintaining  the  principles  of  the  Federalists. 
The  question  erf  centraliiation  was  at  this  time  carried  out  in 
another  direction,  in  Jackson's  vehement  attack  upon  the 
National  Bank  of  North  America,  which  had  been  chartered 
by  Congrt^s.  (See  Bajvks  ash  Banking,)  Resting  mainly 
upon  the  Southern  antl  agricultural  vote,  the  Dem^ocrats  werti 
inclined  to  frt-e  trade,  while  the  Whigs,  with  their  manufac^ 
turing  interests,  favored  protection.  Meanwhile,  another 
great  question,  which,  while  it  had  existed  from  the  begixuuiigi 
only  now  became  to  serious,  was  modified  by  the 
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contest  between  centralizing  and  decentralizing  tendencies. 
The  South,  mainly  JefFersonian,  or  Democratic,  believed  in 
state  rights  and  slavery.     The  North,  more  Federalist,  or 
Whig,    gradtaally    camb   to   oppose   slavery. 
Nevertheless,  the  Southern  Democrats  feared 
to  break  with  Northern  Democrats,  and  the 
l^itfhta       Northern  Whigs  feared  to  alienate  the  South, 
**»*'•       and,  therefore,  temporized.     The  result  was  a 
complication  of  issues,  the  springing  up  of  new 
parties — Abolitionists,  Free  Soilers,  etc. — and 
the  election  of  Van  Buren  (1837-41).  Democrat;  W.  H.  Harri- 
son, who  died  shortly  after  his  inauguration  ( 184 1),  Whig,  leav- 
■ — John  Tyler  President  (1841-45),  who  was  only  nominally 


a  whig,  and  really  a  Democrat;  James  K.  Polk  (184S-49), 
Democrat;  Zachary  Taylor  (1840),  Whig,  who  also  died  soon 
after  inauguration,  leaving  FiUmore  President  (1850-53). 
Whig;  Pierce  (1853-57).  Democrat;  Buchanan  (1857-61), 
Democrat. 

The  War  of  the  Rebellion  was  fought  not  directly  to  abolish 
slavery,  but  to  preserve  the  union  by  conquering  the  states 
which  had  pushed  the  decentralizing  state-rights  doctrine  to 
the  extreme  of  secession.     The  Whig  Party  had  now  given 

Place  to  a  new  party,  the  Republican,  made  up  of  Whigs, 
ree  Soilers,  and  others,  which  yet  on  Questions  of  centraliza- 
tion, protection,  etc.,  carried  out  Whig  principles.  The 
election  of  Lincoln  (1861-65),  Republican;  the  victory  of  the 
North;  Lincoln's  assassination.  Andrew  Johnson,  Vice-Presi- 
dent, becoming  President  (1865-69),  Republican,  are  well 
known. 

Since  the  war  the  state-rights  question  has  been  less 
prominent,  it  having  been  largely  settled  by  the  war;  but  the 
centralizing  or  decentralizing  question  has  still  remained. 
The  tendency,  however^^tho  much  criticized,  is  strongly 
toward  centralization.  The  federal  government  almost  in- 
evitably steadily  extends  its  control  and  its  legislation  over 
whole  domains  formerly  left  too  exclusively  to  state  action, 
e.  g..  interstate  commerce,  proposals  for  federal  control  of 
banking,  insurance,  etc..  propositions  for  federal  divorce  laws, 
etc. 

The  present  growing  problems  of  social  reform  are  also 
afTected  by  the  same  tendencies,  some  advocating;  a  highly 
centralized  government;  others  (even  most  Socialists  and 
nationalists)  advocating  a  decentralized  government,  with 
great  emphasis  on  local  self-government,  as  developed  in  the 
old  Saxon  folk-mote  and  the  New  England  town-meeting, 
giving  us  munidpalism  as  even  more  important  than  the 
national  element  of  nationalism,  which  includes  all  govern- 
mental action,  state  and  municipal.  Many  Socialists,  and 
notably  William  Morris  in  England,  favor  a  government  so 
decentralized  as  to  be  little  more  than  a  confederation  of 
communes. 

This  brief  r^sum^  will  indicate  how  far  this  question  has 
entered  into  our  national  history  and  how  far  it  may  yet 
affect  our  national  politics  and  procedure. 

CHALMERS,  THOMAS:  Scottish  clergyman; 
political  economist;  bom  at  An.struther,  Fife 
County,  1780.  He  was  early  destined  for  the 
Church,  and  at  the  age  of  eleven  was  enrolled  as  a 
student  in  the  University  of  St.  Andrews.  In 
1803  he  was  ordained  as  minister  of  Kilmany, 
a  small  parish  near  St.  Andrews.  He  taught 
classes  at  St.  Andrews,  and  gained  great  popu- 
larity and  fame  throughout  all  Scotland.  In 
1815,  after  a  battle  over  his  evangelical  views, 
which  were  then  much  opposed,  he  became  min- 
isteir  of  the  great  Tron  parish,  in  Glasgow,  and  in 
1819  of  the  parish  of  St.  John's.  In  1828  he 
accepted  the  chair  of  theology  in  Edinburgh. 
Here  he  finished,  in  three  volimies,  his  "Christian 
and  Civic  Economy  in  Large  Towns,"  and  his 
"Political  Economy,'*  besides  many  theological 
and  philosophical  works.  Here,  too,  he  had 
more  leisure  for  general  church  activities,  and 
he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Church  Ex- 
tension Committee.  After  the  withdrawal  from 
the  General  Assembly  (1842).  Dr.  Chalmers  was 
the  first  moderator  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scot- 
land. 

In  visiting  his  first  Glasgow  parish,  which  contained  a 
population  of  about  xx.ooo  souls,  Chalmers  speedily  dis- 
covered that  nearly  a  third  of  them  had  relinquished  all  con- 
nection with  any  Christian  church,  and  that  their  children 
were  growing  up  in  ignorance  and  vice.  The  appalling  mag- 
nitude of  the  evu,  and  the  certainty  of  its  speed^  and  frightful 
growth,  at  once  arrested  and  engrossed  him.  To  devise  and 
execute  the  means  of  checking  and  subduing  it  beoime  thence- 
forth one  of  the  ruling  passions  of  his  life.  Attributing  the 
evil  to  the  absence  of  those  parochial  influences,  educational 


and  ministerial,  which  wrought  so  effecttially  for  good  in  the 
smaller  rural  parishes,  but  which  had  not  been  Drought  to 
bear  upon  the  overgrown  parishes  of  great 
cities,  from  all  spiritual  ovenivht  of  which  the 
dftfljul        members  of  the  Bstablishmeiit  had  retired  in 
SnMriniMitfl  ^c^P&i'*'  ^  grand  panacea  was  to  revivify, 
****""■"••  remodel,  and  extend  the  old  parochial  econ- 
omy of  Scotland.     Taking  his  own  parish  as  a 
specimen,  and  gaging  by  it  the  spiritual  neces- 
sities of  the  city,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  publish  it  as  his  con- 
viction that  not  less  than  twentjr  new  cnurches  and  parishes 
should  immediately  be  erected  in  Glasgow.     AH,  however, 
that  he  could  pereuade  the  town  council  to  attempt  was  to 
erect  a  single  additional  one,  to  which  a  parish  containing  no 
fewer  than  10,000  souls  was  attached. 

In  1819  he  became  minister  of  the  parish  of  St.  John's. 
This  parish  contained  a, 000  families,  chiefly  weavers,  utctory 
operatives,  and  laborers.  More  than  800  families  had  no  con- 
nection with  any  church;  and  nearly  all  the  children  were 
uneducated.  He  at  once  established  two  large  school- houses, 
in  which  700  children  were  taught  at  very  low  fees.  For  those 
too  poor  to  afTord  even  a  small  school  fee  he  opened  forty  or 
fifty  Sabbath-schools.  In  a  short  time  these  Sabbath-schools 
contained  i,ooo  children.  Dr.  Chalmers  then  divided  his 
parish  into  twenty-five  districts,  and  placed  over  each  an 
elder,  to  watch  over  the  spiritual  interests  of  the  people,  and 
a  deacon,  to  care  for  their  temporal  interests.  He  retained 
control  and  direction  of  all,  not  only  overseeing  the  work  of 
others,  but  making  1,000  visits  among  the  famuies  annually, 
and  holding  evening  meetings.  It  was  his  special  desire  to 
test  the  old  Scotch  method  of  caring  for  the  poor — by  volxm- 
tary  contributions  taken  at  the  church  door  and  administered 
by  the  kirk  session.  He  was  strongly  against  the  English  ' 
system  of  compulsory  assessment;  and  obtained  permission  of 
the  Glasgow  magistrates  to  try  the  Scotch  plan  with  St.  John's. 
His  experiment  was  a  complete  success.  When  he  took  the 
pmsh  its  poor  cost  the  city  about  $7,000  a  year;  but  after 
tour  years  of  his  management  this  sum  was  reduced  to  less 
than  $1,400  a  year.  This  was  done  by  his  thorough  organiza- 
tion of  the  parish,  his  rejection  of  the  idle,  drunken,  and 
vicious,  his  personal  visits  among  the  poor  and  kindly  sym- 
pathy with  them,  and  his  stimulation  of  the  needy  to  self- 
respect  and  industry. 

Chalmers's  ''Political  Economy  "  seeks  to  secure 
the  economic  elevation  of  society  by  moral  means. 
He  defined  political  economy  as  the  "diffusion 
of  sufficiency  and  comfort."  He  believed  that 
without  a  Christian  education  to  give  self-con- 
trol, progress  would  be  impossible.  He  felt  the 
need  of  a  more  radical  cure  than  philanthropy 
and  a  more  sympathetic  one  than  legislation. 
He  favored  home  trade  rather  than  foreign  trade. 
His  economic  idol  was  agriculture,  as  giving  both 
occupation  and  maintenance.     He  died  in  1847. 

CHARITIES,  STATE  BOARDS  OF:  State 
Boards  of  Charities,  imder  one  name  or  another, 
but  with  the  same  general  purposes,  exist  in  a 
nimiber  of  the  states.  They  are  branches  of  their 
respective  state  governments,  usually  created  by 
.  legislative  enactment,  altho  in  some  states  pro- 
vided for  in  state  constitutions,  because  it  has 
been  fotmd  desirable,  in  the  interest  of  good  ad- 
ministration, to  exercise  independent  supervision 
over  charitable  and  kindred  institutions.  As  a 
rule,  these  boards  are  composed  of  philanthropic 
citizens,  appointed  by  the  governor,  and  in  some 
cases  confirmed  by  the  legislatiu-e,  who  are  in- 
dependent of  partizan  influences  and  render 
practicallv  unpaid  service  to  the  state. 

Generally  speaking,  the  chief  functions  of 
these  boards  are  to  visit  and  inspect  charitable 
and  reformatory  institutions  in  order  to  seciu^  the 
correction  of  evils  and  abuses  in  their  adminis- 
tration and  to  encourage  the  adoption  of  progress- 
ive methods  in  their  management.  Sucn  boards 
have,  usually,  but  limited  powers  of  administra- 
tion or  control,  in  so  far  as  the  actual  manage- 
ment of  the  institutions  within  their  jurisdiction 
is  concerned.  Their  powers  and  duties  are,  how- 
ever, continually  being  added  to  as  the  growth 
and  complexity  of  charitable  work  in  their  re- 
spective states  makes  this  appear  to  be  necessary. 
For  this  reason  the  duties  of  the  several  boards 
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di0er  materially  in  some  of  the  details  of  work, 
while  in  the  main  they  are  the  same. 

The  influence  they  exert,  while  almost  entirely 
a  moral  one.  is  shown  by  experience  to  be  both 
efficient  and  useful.  This  will  readily  be  apparent 
to  those  who  study  the  conditionB  at  the  alms- 
houses and  other  public  institutions  of  charily 
both  previous  to  and  since  the  establishment  of 
State  Boards  of  Charities.  At  the  same  time,  it 
is  also  true  that  other  social  forces  have  coop- 
erated to  secure  the  great  improvements  that 
have  been  made  during  recent  years  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  general  class  of  institutions. 

The  first  State  Board  of  Charities  was  estab- 
lished in  Massachusetts  in  1S65,  and  is  still  in 
existence.  Other  like  boards  ire  to  be  found 
in  New  York,  1867;  Ohio,  1867;  Pennsylvania, 
1869;  Illinois.  i86g;  North  Carolina,  1869;  Michi- 
gan, 187  I ;  Connecticut »  1873;  Nebraska,  1877; 
Indiana,  1889;  South  Dakota,  i8qo;  Colorado, 
1891;  New  Hampshire,  1895;  Tennessee,  1895; 
Missouri,  1897;  District  of  Columbia,  1900;  Cali- 
fomia»  1003;  and  in  Wyoming  and  Montana. 

State  Boards  of  Control  are  found  in  some  of 
the  states,  but  these  boards  are  primarily  admin- 
istrative  in  their  character,  and  take  the  place  of 
the  individual  boards  of  trustees  of  the  state  in- 
stitutions, rather  than  that  of  the  boards  of 
charities. 

Such  State  Boards  of  Control  arc  to  be  found  in 
Kansas,  1868;  Rhode  Island,  1869:  Arizona,  1894: 
Iowa,  1898;  Minnesota,  1901;  Washington,  190T. 
Fuller  information  with  relation  to  the  composi- 
tion and  work  of  these  two  classes  of  state  boards 
may  be  found  in  the  published  proceedings  of  the 
National  Conf.rence  of  Charities  and  Corrections. 

It  is  the  custom  of  the  State  Boards  of  Charities 
and  of  the  State  Boards  of  Control  to  issue  annual 
or  biennial  reports  according  to  the  legislative 
custom  in  their  respective  states,  and  to  publish 
from  time  to  time  other  useful  documents  with 
relation  to  their  work.  These  reports  and  docu- 
ments are  usually  to  be  foimd  in  the  public  and 
other  principal  libraries,  and  copies  may  be  ob- 
tained upon  application  sent  to  the  offices  of  the 
boards  at  their  respective  state  capitals,  where 
complaints  calling  for  investigation  and  other 
communications  should  also  be  sent. 

Robert  W.  Hebberd. 
Commissioner  of  Public  Charities  of  the  City  of 

New  York. 

CHARITY  ORGAIflZATIOW  SOCIETIES,  or 
ASSOCIATED  CHARITIES,  are  in  their  present 
form  a  distinctly  modern  movement.  In  1819 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Chalmers  (tj.  v,),  in  his  parish  at  St, 
John's,  Glasgow,  comprising  10,000  souls,  in  the 
poorest  part  of  the  city,  became  convinced  that 
miscellaneous  almsgiving  did  more  harm  than 
good;  and,  with  the  consent  of  the  civic  authori- 
ties* he  undertook  to  stop  all  such  bestowal  of 
alms,  and  instead  to  institute  a  system  of  friendly 
visiting  among  the  needy  by  a  corps  of  workers, 
who  were  only  to  give  relief  in  case  of  extreme 
necessity,  but  to  do  all  they  could  to  enable  the 
poor  to  help  themselves.  The  result  was  con- 
sidered very  favorable;  the  amount  of  pauper  re- 
lief was  very  much  diminished,  and  yet  there  was 
less  suffering  than  before.  After  Dr.  Chalmers, 
however,  left  the  parish,  in  1823,  the  experiment 
dragged  on  for  fourteen  years  and  then  came  to 
an  end.  Meanwhile  sirnilar  experiments  on  a 
smal  ler  scale  were  made  elsewhere .  From  1828- 
1844  district  visiting  societies  were  formed  in  sev- 


eral  London  societies,  while  societies  for  repr 
ing  mendacity  in  begging  were  much  older.     In 
1868  Edward  Denison  {q.  i'.).  a  son  of  the  BishoQ 
of  Salisbury,  went  to  live  in  the  East  End 
London  to  study  for  himself  at  first  hand  th 
problems  of  the  poor.     He  became  convinced  ( 
the  same  principles  at  which  Dr.  Chalmers 
arrived.     He  wrote: 

"I  am  K'ginning  seriously  to  believe  that 
bodily  aid  to  the  poor  is  a  mistake;  whereas 
giving  alms  you  keep  them  permanently  cnxike 
Build    school  houses,  pay   teachers,   give  priz 
frame  workmen's  clubs,  help  them  to  help  thei 
selves,  lend  them  your  brains,  but  give  them  _ 
money,  except  what  you  sink  in  such  imde 
takings." 

As  a  result,  in  1869  a  society  was  formed 
act  ui>on  these  principles,  organized  by  Denis 
and  some  friends  spurred  on  by  his  words 
the  experience  of  Octavia  Hill  (q.  v.)  in  he 
work  with  her  poor  tenants.  The  society  wa 
called  the  London  Society  for  Organizing  Char 
table  Relief  and  Repressing  Mendicity, 
pnimlarlv  abbreviated  into  the  Charity  Organ 
zation  Society.  The  movement  rapidly  gren 
and  aimed  at  bringing  all  the  vast  charitablj 
relief  of  London,  whether  legal,  corporate,  c 
individual,  into  one  administration.  It  has  nfl 
done  this,  but  has  become  a  vast  and  thorough  [ 
oganized  system,  with  a  network  throughoii 
England. 

In  EnKknd  and  Wales  there  are  at  present  tie^Hy  . 
charity  orirani station  socielies  (under  differBnt  nafncs),  nii 
in  Scotland,  and  two  in  Ireland.  There  arc  also  seven 
Canada,  six  in  Auslnilia,  three  in  India,  and  nine  in  ot' 
British  colonies. 

The  ihofAonl  Ch&rity  OrgRnization  Society  has  hi 
quart ei^  at  Denison   House »  Vauxhall   Bndgc  Roeid.  S, 
v^ith   district  committees  in   each   of  the   forty   Poor 
Unions.     It  declares  its  object  to  be  "to  give  a  definite  _ 
to  and  to  direct  into  most  effective  chann< 
the  large  amount  of  benevolent  force  at  wn 
In  £ngmM  in    England    and    particularly    in    Londoi 
The  central  committee  does  not  relieve  dir 
ly,  but  aima  at  propagating  sound  views  on  - 
subject  of  charity  by  publication  and  discussion,  promotii 
cooperation,  suggestitig  new  institutions  on  good  principli 
collecting  inXormatioh  relating  to  individuals  and  of  gen< 
import*  and  preventing  misapplication.     Its  principles  il. 
be  summed  up  as  follows;    (t)  That  all  relief  should  aim 
makinc   the  recipient   independent  of  relief,     (a)  That 
relief  should  be  ijivcn  without  thorough  inquiry  and  inv<-„ 
gatton.     (j)  Tliat  exist  ing  institutions  should  he  utilized  as 
far  as  possible,     (4)  That  all  relief  should  be  adequate  to 
secturc  the  object  with  which  it  is  given. 

According  to  the  Annual  Charities  Registry  for  1906  the 
total  income  of  the  various  charitable  agencies  reported  that 
year  in  London  was  £8,7^0,986. 

The  history  of  charity  organization  in  the  United  Stal 
has  closely  followed  that  of  England.     In  the  fiftiea  tht 
had  been  organized  in  almost  all  the  large  cities  relief  soci©t»L_. 
usually  called  Societies  for  the  ImproveiiDent 
of   the  Condition   of   the   Poor.     Tbey  were 
XliB  ITnitod  **^ten  conducted  in  theory  upon  principles  of 
AtatAK        modem   charity,   but   in    practise,    says   Mr. 
oiai«B        Kellogg,  "they  sank  into  the  sea  of  common 
almsgiving,    appealing   to   their    patrons   for 
support  on  the  ground  that  the  money  given 
to  them  would  enable  them  to  enlarge  the  number  of  their 
beneficiaries  or  increase  the  amount  of  their  gifts,  and  at- 
tracting the  needy  to  their  doors  with  the  hope  of  loaves  and 
fishes.   .  .  .  From  every  quarter  testimony  arises  that  the 
system  was  without  adequate  aafcgiiards  of  investigation, 
tests  of  destitution  or  means  of  hindering  duplication  of  relief 
from  several  sources  simultaneously,  or  of  making  the  rdUef 
adequate  to  the  necessity," 

It  was  under  such  conditions  that  the  movement  toward 
charity  organization  commenced. 

Altho    the    movement    traces   its  origin  to  the  London 
Society  there  were  several  independent  centers  in  which  it  ap- 
peared nearly  simultaneously  in  this  country. 
In    1874    Rev.   Charles  G.  Ames  led   in   tb« 
Begimiiagt   formation,  upon  London  models,  of  an  asso- 
ciation   in    Germantown,    a    suburban    ward 
of   Philadelphia,  which  employed  househo' ' 
visitors  to  investigate  applicants  for  aid,  availed  itself  of  tj 
soup-houses,  fuel  societies,  churches,  and  especially  of 
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outdcMT  mtuucipal  relief  in  procuring  the  requisite  assistance, 
and  supplemented  it  as  need  indicated  from  its  own  resources. 
In  toe  same  year  a  Bureau  of  Charities  was  formed  in 
New  York  City,  of  which  Mr.  Henry  E.  Pellew  was  chief 
proqioter  and  secretary,  that  proposed  to  register  persons 
xeceiving  outdoor  relid,  either  from  the  city,  benevolent 
societies,  or  individuals;  but  the  scheme  was  irustrated  the 
next  year  by  the  reft^  of  the  largest  relief-giving  society 
in  the  city  to  cooperate.  This  plan  met  with  better  success  in 
Boston.  In  the  auttunn  of  1875  the  Cooperative  Society 
of  ^^sitors  among  the  Poor  was  formed  in  Boston,  whose 
theater  of  operation  was  in  the  North  End.  The  plan  was  a 
modification  of  the  Elberfeld  system  as  proposed  by  Octavia 
Hin  for  London.  No  visitor  was  to  have  more  than  four 
"cases"  on  hand, and  lists  were  obtained  from  a  physician  of 
that  congested  and  poor  district.  The  society  neld  weekly 
conferences  of  visitors  and  representatives  of  other  chari- 
ties. 

Buffalo  has  the  honor  of  being  the  first  city  in  the  United 
States  to  produce  a  complete  Charity  Organization  Society 
of  the  London  type.     The  Rev.  S.  H.  Gurteen.  an  English 

clergyman,  who  had  been  active  in  the  London 

Society,  proposed  in   1877  the  creation  of  a 

▼ariOlU      clearing  office  to  which  the  charitable  agencies 

l^-j  of  the  city  should  send  daily  reports.     On 

UIUSB        Pec.     II,     1877,    the    Charity    Organization 

Society  was  set  afoot  at  a  public  meeting. 

In  the  spring  of  1876  a  Registration  Com- 
mittee was  formed  by  private  citizens  of  Boston,  and  work 
was  begun  in  the  autumn,  carried  on  until  the  spring  of 
1878,  and  then  abandoned  in  view  of  the  larger  enterprise 
then  under  discussion.  The  large  relief  societies  knew  the 
worth  of  rKistration,  but  doubted  the  value  of  "friendly 
visiting."  They  were  willing  to  support  the  new  movement, 
provided  "the  visitors  had  no  power  of  relief."  This  con- 
dition was  fortunately  acceded  to.  and  on  Feb.  36,  1878,  a 
provisional  commission  was  formed  by  delegates  from  many 
charities,  which  carried  on  the  work  tmtil  December  8th. 
when  the  present  constitution  of  the  Associated  Charities  of 
Boston  was  adopted  and  went  into  effect. 
New  Haven  was  next  in  line.  May  33.  1878. 
Philadelphia  brought  forward  its  type  in  1878.  A  large 
committee  was  appointed  to  draw  up  a  plan,  ana  on  June  13, 

1878,  a  constitution  was  adopted  and  a  provisional  organiza- 
tion set  on  foot.  This  instrument  was  dominated  by  the 
Idea  of  reproducing  in  each  of  the  thirty  wards  of  the  dty  a 
complete  association  like  that  existing  m  Germantown. 

Cincinnati  was  in  the  field,  Nov.  18.  1879. 

Brooklyn  was  another  center  where  the  movement  arose 
spontaneously.  In  1877  a  commission  of  citizens  undertook 
the  investigatioQ  of  outdoor  relief,  which  in  that  year  com- 
prised 46.350  beneficiaries  and  involved  an  expenditure  of 
$141,307.  This  resulted  in  restrictinjs  municipal  out-relief 
to  coal  m  1878,  and  in  its  total  abolition  the  next  year.  In 
1879  Mr.  Seth  Low.  who  had  been  providentiallv  and  un- 
prraieditatedly  present  at  the  inauguration  of  the  Buffalo 
society  and  deeply  imprest  thereby,  enlisted  Mr.  Alfred  T. 
White,  and  they,  with  others  who  had  been  instrumental  in 
abolishing  the  outdoor  relief  of  the  city,  together  with  the 
volunteer  visitors  of  the  out-poor,  organized  the  Brooklyn 
Bureau  of  Charities,  which  does  not  give  relief,  but  maintains 
wood-yards,  laundries,  workrooms,  and  a  woman's  lodging- 
bouse. 

New  York  demands  especial  notice  here.  The  difficulties 
encountered  in  securing  influential  cooperation  in  1874  for 
a  time  paralyzed  further  effort,  altho  the  necessity  for  some 
organization  was  long  discussed  by  persons  interested  in 
charitable  enterprises.  In  188 1  the  matter  was  taken  up  by 
the  State  Board  of  Charities,  and  through  its  initiative  the 
Charity  Organization  Society  of  the  City  of  New  York  was 
founded  in  January,  1882,  and  incorporated  on  May  loth 
following.  It  followed  the  Boston  plan  in  respect  to  the 
important  features  of  giving  no  relief  and  of  creating  district 
associations  maintained  from  a  common  treasury  and  imder 
central  control. 

The  movement  found  an  expression  of  its  unity  in  the 
National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Corrections  when,  in 

1879,  Mr.  Seth  Low  presented  a  description  of  the  work  in 

Brooklyn  and  a  committee  was  appointed 

upon  charity  organization. 

Tfftitlimttl         There  are  at  present  some  300  associations. 

J.     |.  representing    charity    organizations    in    the 

UttlUHlllM    world.       Two  hxmdred  of  these  arc  in  the 

U.  S.  and  Canada.     They  are  not  organically 

connected,  and  perhaps  the  best  way  briefly 

to  study  them  is  to  ^ve  a  concrete  statement  of  the  obiects 

of  one  of  them,  the  Charity  Organization  of  the  City  of  New 

York.     It  is  a  society: 

(i)  For  organizing  and  ooordinatinjK  charitable  work, 
(a)  For  receiving  applications  for  aid,  carefully  sifting  and 
testing  them,  and  obtaining  from  the  proper  sources  prompt 
and  adequate  relief  of  such  as  are  in  need. 

(3)  For  encoaraging  the  establishment  of  new  agencies 
where  they  are  required;  for  giving  expert  confidential  ad- 
vice to  the  benevolent  in  their  benefactions,  and  for  giving 
aocurate  information  in  regard  to  charitable  institutions, 
ahnoofers,  or  agents  that  appeal  for  contributions. 

(4)  For  belping  the  poor  through  wise  counsel  based  upon 
•xperieooe,  tarocigh  penooal  service  of  volunteer  visitors. 
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and  through  all  such  means  as  will  make  them  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment  self-supporting  and  self-respecting  members 
of  the  community. 

In  addition  to  the  Central  Offices  and  Application  Bureau 
in  the  United  Charities  Building,  and  the  ten  district  offices 
in  various  parts  of  the  city,  the  society  conducts  ten  main 
departments,  as  follows: 

(i)  Investigation  Bureau,  United  Charities  Building.  In- 
vestigations are  made  for  private  persons,  hospitiius,  dis- 
pensaries and  other  institutions.  For  this  purpose  and  to 
ascertain  whether  new  families  that  make  application  are  in 
need  of  aid,  the  society  maintains  a  special  corps  of  investi- 
gating  agents  in  connection  with  the  Registration  Bureau. 

(2)  Re^stration  Bureau.  United  Charities  Building.  A 
confidential  record  of  all  investigations  made  by  the  society, 
and  of  the  action  taken  on  behalf  of  families  under  its  care. 
Information  is  given  through  the  Central  Office  or  by  mail 
to  those  who  have  a  legitimate  charitable  interest  m  the 
families  concerned. 

(3)  Wood-yard,  516  West  Twenty-eighth  Street.  To 
provide  work  for  residents  with  families  for  a  cash  remuner- 
ation, and  to  test  their  willingness  to  work.  Homeless  men 
may  earn  meals  and  lodgings. 

(4)  Laimdry.  5 16  West  Twenty-eighth  Street.  To  provide 
temporary  employment  for  women  with  families.  £xpert 
laundresses  are  supplied  through  the  employment  registry 
of  the  laimdry. 

(s)  The  Penny  Provident  Fund,  United  Charities  Building. 
For  the  encouragement  of  small  savings  through  the  stamp 
system. 

(6)  Publications.  Charities,  a  weekly  periodical  of  local 
and  general  philanthropy  and  of  social  activities;  a  means 
of  communication  among  workers  and  of  information  to 
the  public.  Annual  subscription,  $a.  "The  Charities 
Directory."  cloth,  $1,  published  annually.  It  gives  reliable 
information  concerning  the  various  charitable  and  beneficent 
institutions  of  New  York  City,  carefully  classified  and  fully 
indexed.     "  Handbook  on  the  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis. 

188  pp.;  cloth,  $1;   paper,  fifty  cents.     "The  Directory  of 
nstitutions  and  Societies  Dealing  with  Tuberculosis  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada."  370  pp.;  cloth,  $1. 

(7)  Library.  United  Charities  Biulding.  A  public  reference 
library  of  applied  sociology.  All  who  are  interested  in 
charitable  subjects  are  made  welcome. 

(8)  Tenement  House  Committee,  United  Charities  Build- 
ing. To  improve  the  condition  of  tenement-houses  by 
securing  proper  legislation,  by  securing  the  enforcement  of 
the  existing  laws,  and  by  encouraging  the  building  of  model 
tenements. 

(9)  The  Committee  on  the  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis. 
By  research  into  the  social  aspects  of  tuberculosis,  by  the 
publication  of  information  concerning  the  curability  and  the 
communicable  character  of  the  diseases  through  lectures, 
leaflets,  and  otherwise;  by  the  promotion  of  movements  for 
the  erection  of  sanatoria;  by  obtaining  special  relief  for  those 
whose  chances  of  recovery  will  thus  be  increased  and  in  other 
ways  to  aid  in  the  movement  for  the  prevention  of  the 
disease. 

(10)  The  School  of  Philanthropy.  To  fit  men  and  women 
for  social  service  either  as  professional  or  as  volunteer  workers. 
Full  information  contained  in  the  "  Handbook  of  the  School," 
which  will  be  sent  on  application. 

(i  i)  The  Department  for  the  Improvement  of  Social  Con- 
ditions. A  complete  list  of  the  300  charity  organization  so- 
cieties in  the  U.  S.  and  Canada  is  published  each  year  in  the 
annual  report  of  the  New  York  Charity  Organization  Society. 

In  Germany  there  are  39;  France,  10;  Austria.  9;  Italy,  9; 
Belgium,  6;  Russia,  s*.  Holland.  <;  Switzeriand,  4:  Sweden 
and  Norway,  3;  Spain,  3;  Denmark,  i;  Greece,  i;  Turkey,  i. 
(See  also  Elbbrpeld  Systbm.) 

Rbfbrbncbs:  Supervisiim  ami  Edttcathn  in  Charity,  by  Jef- 
frey R.  Brackett,  tgoj;  The  Practice  of  Charity,  by  Edward 
T.  Devine,  laot;  Frinciplrs  cf  Rflief,  by  the  same.  1904; 
Modern  Methods  of  Cliatity,  by  C,  R.  Henderson,  1904; 
History  of  Charity  ihganisaiions  in  the  U.  S.,  by  Charles  D. 
Kellog,  1893;  Hiit&ry  of  State  Boards  ef  Churtty,  by  W.  P. 
Letchworth,  in  Report  New  York  Slate  Board  of  Chflrity, 
189a;  Charity  Organivaiiott,  by  C^  S.  Loch,  i§^^;  Methods 
of  Social  Adi'anct^  by  the  same,  1904;  Amerkan  Charities, 
by  A.  G.  Warner,  1894. 

Revised  by  Edward  T.  Devine,  Secretary  of 
the  New  York  Charity  Organization  Society. 


CHARTISM:  A  movement  in  England  for 
political  and  social  reform,  beginning  about  1837 
and  extending  over  about  seventeen  years  tiu 
1854.  The  word  is  a  shortened  form  of  **Char- 
terism,"  and  rose  from  the  "Charter"  which  was 
demanded  by  the  advocates  of  reform  at  that 
time.  [A  copy  of  this  may  be  found  in  Gam- 
mage's  "History  of  the  Chartist  Movement," 
Appendix  B,  p.  411.     It  bears  this  title:    "The 
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People  s  Charter,  Being  a  bvU  to  provide  for  the 
just  representation  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  in  the  Commons  House  of  Parlia- 
ment. Revised  at  a  conference  of  the  peoplet 
held  at  Birmingham,  December.  1842/']  The 
oriein  of  this  charter  was  both  political  and  social, 
and  illustrates  bow  social  and  political  causes 
were  at  the  bottom  of  the  Chartist  movement. 

The  reform  movement  of  1833  had  proved 
unsatisfactory  to  the  working  classes  of  England 
in  that  it  hai  not  done  for  them  what  they  had 
been  led  to  expect.  It  was  indeed  essentially  a 
middle-class  movement,  and  not  a  working-class 
movement  at  all.  It  accomplished  this,  that  it 
established  the  representative  principle  as  beyond 
question  that  of  the  English  Constitution.  It  is 
but  a  step  from  this  to  manhood  suffrage,  but  the 
Liberal  Party  was  not  yet  ready  to  take  this  step. 
Only  the  radical  members  were  ready  for  it  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  At  the  same  time  the 
wretched  condition  in  which  the  mass  of  the 
working  people  of  England  found  themselves — 
such  a  condition  as  Charles  Kingslcy  has  described 
in  "Yeast'*  and  in  "Alton  Locke" — made  the 
working  clEisses  ready  for  any  scheme  which 
would  hold  out  to  them  any  hope  of  relief.  This 
led  to  the  formation  about  this  time  in  London 
of  the  Working  Men's  Association,  Naturally 
enough  this  association  and  the  radical  element 
in  the  House  of  Commons  came  together.  A 
committee  was  appointed,  consisting  partly  of 
members  of  Parliament  and  partly  of  mernbers 
of  the  association,  which  committee  molded  their 
views  into  a  bill,  afterward  adopted  at  a  pub- 
lie    meeting.       This    Dill   was   called 

SixPolntB  ^ The  People's  Charter/*  Its  prin- 
cipal demands  were  these » which  may 
be  called  the  six  points  of  Chartism : 
(0  Universal  manhood  suffrage;  (2)  Annual  Par- 
liaments; (3)  vote  by  ballot;  (4)  no  property  qual- 
ification; (5)  payment  of  members;  and  (6)  equal 
voting  districts. 

With  the  members  of  Parliament  who  took  part 
in  thus  inaugurating  the  movement  it  would 
seem  largel}'  to  have  been  a  matter  of  politics 
rather  than  of  deep  conviction.  Perhaps  they 
were  scared  at  the  specter  which  they  raised. 
But  it  is  certain  that  in  a  short  time  they  ceased 
almost  to  a  man  to  give  it  their  support.  Daniel 
O'Connell,  for  example,  who  is  said  to  have 
handed  the  charter  to  Lovett  with  these  words, 
"There,  Lovett,  is  your  charter;  agitate  for  it  and 
never  be  content  with  anything  less,"  soon  after 
did  all  he  could  to  o^jpose  it.  and  continued  to  the 
day  of  his  death  a  bitter  opponent  of  the  Chartist 
movement. 

But  with  the  workingmeti  the  case  was  very 
different.  With  them  it  was  a  question  of  para- 
mount importance^ a  cause  to  which  they  de- 
voted themselves  with  unbounded  enthusiasm,  if 
not  always  with  discretion.  Missionaries  went 
out  from  the  metropolitan  association  into  all  the 
great  cities  of  England  to  form  similar  associa* 
tions  and  to  agitate  for  the  charter.  Some  of 
these  were  men  of  exceptional  ability.  Perhaps 
the  ablest  as  a  writer  and  a  man  of  business  was 
William  Lovett,  the  secretary  of  the  association, 
a  native  of  Cornwall,  who  had  come  in  utter 
poverty  to  London  and  picked  up  the  trade  of  a 
joiner.  Another  was  Henry  Vincent,  a  man 
gifted  with  singular  powers  as  an  orator.  He  is 
described  as  being  extremely  gracefid  in  person, 
with  a  fine  mellow,  flexible  voice,  a  most  winning 
expression  except  in  moments  of  passion,  of  great 
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fluency  of  speech  and  rare  power  af  imitation. 
He  was  regarded  by  his  admirers  as  the  young 
Demosthenes  of  English  democracy.  But  the  man 
who  came  to  be  regarded  as  ]>erhaps  most  rep- 
resentative of  the  movement  was  Fergus  O'Con- 
nor, an  Irishman,  who  had  first  come  into  promi* 
nence  in  the  Irish  elections  of  183 1.  Gaining  the 
ear  of  the  operatives  in  the  manuiacturing  district 
he  launched  a  paper  called  The  Northern  Star. 
which  more  than  any  other  became  the  organ  of 
the  movement.  O'Connor  was  its  proprietor, 
but  the  Rev.  William  Hill  its  editor,  which  shows 
that  some  at  least  of  the  clergy  were  dra^Ti  in. 
Nor  was  The  Northern  Star  the  only  paper  devoted 
to  the  propaganda  of  the  Charter,  for  the  Work- 
ingmen's  Association  already  had  its  journal  in 
The  London  Despatch,  while  Tlte  Northern  Lib- 
erator in  Newcastle-imon-Tyne,  The  True  Scots- 
man in  Edinburgh,  The  Birmingham  Journal  in 
Birmingham,  The  Operative,  The  Charter,  and  The 
Champion,  each  presented  some  special  aspect  of 
the  common  cause. 

During  the  summer  and  fall  of  1838  the  move- 
ment made  rapid  progress.  Meetings  were  * 
in  the  great  cities,  where  the  number  of  p< 
gathered  would  seem  almost  incredible, 
where  the  enthusiasm  was  unbou 
Qrowtli  ^*^*  ^^  Glasgow  there  was  a  migh  . 
demonstration  on  May  28th,  when 
*'  it  was  computed  that  not  fewer  than 
200,000  of  the  stalwart  sons  of  labor  displa^ved 
their  toil-worn  faces  in  this  gigantic  gathering. 
.  .  .  '*The  very  heavens  rang  with  the  lively 
strains  of  music  and  the  shouts  of  the  enthu- 
siastic multitude.  There  were  forty  bands  of 
music,  and  more  than  200  flags  and  banners 
waved  gracefully  in  the  breeze,"  On  June  27th 
a  monster  meeting  was  held  on  the  Town  Moor 
at  Newcastle t  where  it  was  estimated  that  80.000 
people  were  assembled.  Birmingham  followed 
with  a  still  larger  meeting,  and  Manchester,  not  to 
be  outdone,  answered  on  Sept*  27  th  with  a  gath- 
ering which  the  reporter  of  Tite  Morning  Advet- 
tiscr  estimated  at  not  less  than  300,000,  At 
these  gatherings  speeches  were  made  on  the 
wrongs  of  the  working  classes,  and  the  good  that 
would  come  from  securing  the  charter.  The 
speeches  were  always  fervid,  not  seldom  inflam- 
matory, sometimes  passing  the  bounds  of  right 
and  reason.  Delegates  were  also  chosen  to  at- 
tend a  convention  to  be  held  the  following  winter 
(Feb.,  183Q). 

At  this  convention  the  weaknesses  inherent  in 
a  movement  of  this  sort  began  to  show  them- 
selves.    The  convention   was  divided  into  two 
parties,  one  of  which  favored  only 
VeaknMiM  P^^^*^^^^  methods,  the  other  an  ulti- 
of  tlie       ^atc  appeal  to  force.     The  authori- 
Korenumt    ^^^^  could  not  pass  by  such  language 
as  was  often  used  by* agitators  of  the 
latter   class*  particularly   when    the 
great  meetings,  which  haa  been  held*  in  the  day* 
time,  began  to  give  place  to  torchlight  proces- 
sions at  night,  when   it  was  plain   that  liberty 
of  speech  might  easily  pass  over  into  license  of 
action.     Collisions  between  the  authorities   and 
the  Chartist  leaders  or  speakers  became  of  fre- 
quent occurrence.     At  Birmingham  Dr.  Taylor, 
Lovett,  and  Collins  were  arrested,  when  the  mob 
retaliated  by  setting  fire  to  the  property  of  some 
obnoxious  individuals.     Meanwhile  the  petition 
for  the  charter,  signed  by  1,280,000  persons,  had 
been  presented,  on  Jan."  14th,  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  turned  down  by  the  overwhelm- 
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ing  vote  of  237  to  48.  This  summary  rejection  of 
their  demands,  together  with  the  frequent  ar- 
rests of  their  members  and  the  harsh  treatment 
which  they  received,  still  further  embittered  the 
Chartists.  At  Newport,  on  Nov.  4,  1839,  oc- 
ctirred  what  has  been  called  "The  Welsh  Insur- 
rection." A  lar^  body  of  the  working  people  of 
the  district  (theu*  number  is  variously  estimated 
from  7,000  to  20,000),  marched  into  Newport. 
Just  what  thev  had  in  mind  seems  imcertain, 
but  it  was  profeably  a  movement  to  release  Vin- 
cent and  other  prominent  Chartists  who,  it  was 
reported,  were  being  treated  harshly  in  prison. 
Falling  in  with  a  company  of  the  Forty-fifth 
Regiment,  some  shots  were  fired  by  the  Chartists, 
and  returned  by  the  soldiers  with  deadly  ef- 
fect, ten  of  the  Chartists  being  killed  and  fifty 
wounded.  The  leaders  were  arrested  and  tried 
for  high  treason,  and  three  of  them — Frost,  Wil- 
liams, and  Jones — ^were  sentenced  to  death,  but 
their  sentences  were  afterward  commuted  and 
they  were  transported.  In  other  parts  of  Eng- 
land similar  severe  repressive  measures  were  re- 
sorted to,  while  the  movement  was  even  more 
eflfectually  checked  by  the  divisions  among  its 
leaders.  This  appears  from  the  fact  that  the 
second  petition  tor  the  Charter,  on  its  presenta- 
tion to  the  House  of  Commons,  had  but  33,000 
signatures. 

The  agitation  for  the  Charter  continued,  how- 
ever, till  1848,  when  it  received  its  death-blow. 
The  French  revolution  of  that  year  for  a  time  in- 
fused new  hope  and  courage  into  the  Chartists. 
Why  cotdd  not  that  be  done  in  England  which 
had  been  done  in  France?  It  was  determined  to 
make  an  new  appeal  for  the  Charter  to  the  House 
of  Conamons,  and  to  back  it  up  with  such  a  dis- 
play of  members  that  it  would  be 
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sure  to  receive  the  consideration  it 
SUiMkirl*  deserved.  But,  warned  by  what  had 
0V1411110  taken  place  in  France,  the  authorities 
determined  to  run  no  risk.  The 
Dtike  of  Wellington  was  put  in  charge  of  seeing 
that  due  precautions  were  taken.  With  his  ac- 
customed energy  and  wisdom  the  troops  at  his 
command  were,  so  disposed  that  they  should  not 
irritate  the  syrtfpathizers  with  the  movement,  but 
would  be  ready  at  strategic  points  for  imme- 
diate action.  ,  More  than  200. doo  special  con- 
stables were  sworn  in,  men  of  all  ranks  and  con- 
ditions vying  with  one  another  in  seeking  the 
office.  The  marching  in  procession  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  which  had  originally  been  planned, 
was  forbidden,  tho  the  Chartists  were  allowed  to 
hold  their  meeting,  so  that  the  monster  petition 
was  presented  on  April  10,  1848,  with  little  or  no 
noise  or  tumult.  The  petition  was  so  huge  that 
it  was  carried  in  three  cabs.  It  was  presented  by 
Fergus  O'Connor,  who  claimed  that  it  was  signed 
by  5.700.000  people;  but  on  being  counted  the 
actual  niunber  of  signatures  was  found  to  be  only 
1,975.496.  A  considerable  portion  of  these  were 
palpable  frauds,  as  among  them  were  such  names 
as  Victoria  Rex,  the  Duke  of  Wellin^on,  and  Sir 
Robert  Peel;  and  multitudes  of  fictitious  names 
were  signed,  such  as  Pugnose,  Longnose,  Flat- 
nose,  Ptmch,  Snooks,  Fubbs,  etc.  A  petition 
thus  discredited  received  but  scant  attention; 
and  tho  the  Chartist  movement  struggled  on  for 
six  or  seven  years  longer,  it  had  passed  from  the 
domain  of  practical  consideration. 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  value  and  im- 
portance of  the  Chartist  movement.  Judged  by 
what  was  immediately  accomplished  it  would 


seem  to  have  been  a  great  failure,  starting  in  an 
imposing  manner  and  resulting  in  next  to  nothing. 
But  it  would  be  but  a  superficial  judgment  which 
would  thus  estimate  the  movement.  The  fact  is 
that  a  large  part  of  what  the  charter  claimed  has 
since  been  brought  about.  How  much  of  what 
advance  toward  democracy  England  has  made 
in  the  last  twenty-five  years  is  due  to  the  Chartist 
movement  it  is  impossible  to  say ;  but  the  read- 
ing of  historv  would  lead  us  to  oelieve  that  the 
fruitage  of  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Liberalism,  was  in  no  inconsiderable  measiu%  due 
to  the  seeds  planted  at  that  time. 

Rbfbrbncbs:  History  of  the  Chartist  Movement,  by  Gammage; 
Risings  of  the  Luddites,  by  Peil;  Autobiography  of  Thomas 
Cooper;  Alton  Locke,  by  Kingsley;  History  of  Our  Own 
Times,  by  McCarthy,  chs.  v..  xviii..  Condition  of  the  Work- 
it^  Classes  in  1844.  by  Engel;  Historical  Basis  of  Socialism 
in  England,  by  Hyndman;  Letters,  by  Charles  Kingsley. 
ch.  vii.;  Life  of  Frederick  Denison  Maurice. 

Philo  W.  Spragub. 

CHASE.  JOHN  CALVIN:  State  secretary  of 
Socialist  Party  of  New  York;  bom  in  Gilmonton, 
N.  H.,  1870.  At  the  age  of  eight  years  he  began 
work  in  a  woolen  mill,  and  at  thirteen  took  up  the 
trade  of  a  shoemaker.  He  became  a  member  of 
the  Boot  and  Shoe  Workers'  Union  in  1888,  and 
was  elected  delegate  to  the  National  Convention  in 
Boston.  In  1890  he  removed  to  Haverhill,  Mass., 
where  he  worked  as  a  shoemaker,  and  became  an 
active  trade-unionist  and  Socialist .  He  was  elected 
Mayor  of  Haverhill  in  1898,  and  reelected  in  1899, 
being  the  first  Socialist  mayor  elected  in  the 
United  States.  For  two  years  he  traveled  as 
national  organizer  and  lecturer  for  the  Socialist 
Party  of  America.  Mr.  Chase  believes  th^t  the 
working  class  should  organize  as  a  political  party 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  control  of  the  govern- 
ment, so  that  through  and  by  such  control  they 
may  abolish  private  ownership  of  the  means  of 
life,  and  estaolish  a  system  of  collective  owner- 
ship and  operation.  Address:  66  East  Foiuth 
Street,  New  York  City. 

CHAUTAUQUA  INSTITUTION:  In  August, 
1874,  Lewis  Miller,  of  Akron,  O.,  and  BishopTohn 
H.  Vincent  organized  the  first  Chautauqua  Insti- 
tution. Its  name  was  derived  from  Chautauc^ua 
Lake,  in  New  York  State,  on  the  shore  of  which 
the  meeting  was  held.  It  began  as  a  summer 
school  for  the  better  training  of  Bible  teachers, 
and  endeavored  to  lay  most  emphasis  on  the 
*•  week-day  forces"  in  relijnous  culture.  Its  two 
founders  desired  to  give  Sunday-school  teachers 
a  continued,  progressive,  and  thorough  study 
of  biblical  literature  and  pedagogical  principles. 
The  first  meeting  was  a  success ;  and  by  a  gradual 
and  natural  growth  the  plan  has  been  broadened 
to  include  instruction  in  almost  all  branches  of 
knowledge;  the  session  has  been  extended  from 
two  weeks  to  two  months  (July  and  August); 
and  a  town  has  been  built  up  which  presents  an 
interesting  study  to  the  educator  and  sociologist 
in  its  municipal  government  and  its  ideals  of  fife. 
All  the  essential  features  of  the  institution  were 
adopted  b^  1878,  tho  various  important  changes 
and  additions  have  promoted  its  consistent  de- 
velopment from  year  to  year.  It  is  at  present 
incorporated  as  Chautauqua  Institution  under 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Its  manage- 
ment is  entrusted  to  a  board  of  twenty-four  trus- 
tees, elected  either  by  the  owners  of  property  at 
Chautauqua,  or  in  case  a  quorum  of  such  electors 
cannot  be  secured,  by  the  board  itself.  The 
institution  is  not  a  stock  company,  nor  are  the 
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tTOStecs  interested  in  the  land  beyond  the  owner- 
ship of  lots  for  private  use.  By  the  provisions  of 
the  charter,  all  surplus  funds 'must  be  used  for 
the  improvement  and  extension  of  the  institu- 
tion's work.  The  president  and  chancellor  never 
received  compensation  for  their  services.  Those 
officers  upon  whom  falls  the  management  of  de- 
tails are  paid  ordinary  salaries. 

Chautauqua  has  become  a  city  where  mimici- 
al  functions  arc  extended  to  include  free  pub- 
ic instruction  and  entertainment.  This  expense 
is  defrayt^d  by  a  system  of  taxation  which  falls 
upon  all  within  the  town,  however  brief  the  term 
of  citizenship.  The  tariff  is:  one  day.  40  cents; 
one  week,  $1.75;  two  weeks,  $2,80;  four  weeks, 
$4 ;  season,  $$S  Citizenship  includes  the  privilege 
of  attending  all  exercises  of  the  general  program, 
and  access  to  the  museum/ the  reading-room^  the 
nxodels,  etc. 

The  educational  activities  of  Chautauqua  In- 
stitution include  the  work  done  in  connection 
with  the  Summer  Assembly  and  the  all-year- 
round  instruction  offered  by  the  Chautauqua 
Library  and  Scientific  Circle »  and  described  here- 
after. 

The  summer  work  of  the  assembly  falls  under 
two  general  heads:  the  Summer  Schools  and  the 
General  Program.  The  Summer  Schools  are 
thirteen  in  number,  and  in  1905  enrolled  a  total  of 
over  2,300  students  who  were  registered  in  nearly 
5,000  courses.  These  schools  may  be  described 
as  including  six  academic  departments  and  seven 
professional  departments.  Under  the  first  bead 
fall  English  language  and  literattu'e.  modem  lan- 
gfuages.  classical  languages,  mathematics  and  sci- 
ence, psychology  and  pedagogy,  and  religious 
teaching.  Un«der  the  second  are  included  library 
training,  domestic  science,  music,  arts  and  crafts, 
expression,  physical  education,  and  practical 
arts. 

The  Faculty  of  the  Summer  Schools  is  in  a 
measure  as  permanent  as  that  of  any  college ^  the 
majority  of  the  ninety  members  reluming  from 
year  to  year.  A  census  of  the  last  faculty  shows 
representatives  from  Yale,  Princeton,  Columbia, 
Cornell,  Michigan,  and  Chicago  tuiiversities; 
from  Aniherst,  Haverford.  Bowdoin,  and  Rock- 
ford  colleges;  from  Buffalo,  New  York,  and  West 
Chester  (Pa.)  normal  schools;  and  from  a  large 
number  of  other  educational  institutions. 

The  second  division  of  the  sununer  work — the 
General  Program — offers  a  regular  and  systematic 
series  of  religious  and  secular  lectures,  entertain- 
ments, and  concerts,  extending  ov^er  sixty  days. 
Under  the  head  of  lectures  those  which  are  most 
genuinely  educational  in  their  nature  are  a  lai^ge 
number  of  lecture  series  on  subjects  of  literary, 
historical,  scientific,  and  pedagogic  interest.  In 
addition  to  these  series  many  single  addresses  by 
persons  of  note  are  interspersed  throughout  the 
program.  While  the  series  are  most  often  pre- 
sented by  educators,  the  single  addresses  are  more 
frequently  from  men  of  affairs.  During  the  his- 
tory of  the  institution,  three  presidents  of  the 
United  States,  twelve  or  fifteen  governors,  thirty 
or  more  college  presidents,  and  a  long  list  of 
United  States  congressmen,  distinguished  jurists, 
and  leaders  in  the  world  of  commerce  ana  civics 
have  addressed  Chautauqua  audiences. 

The  musical  features  of  the  General  Program 
have  assumed  significant  proportions  as  the  insti- 
tution has  developed.  At  present  a  chorus  which 
at  the  height  of  the  season  numbers  500  or  more, 
in  conjunction  with  a  regular  orchestra  of  twenty 


pieces  and  with  different  groups  of  well-known 
vocal  soloists,  present  during  the  season  not  only 
a  large  number  of  miscellaneous  concerts,  bftt  at 
least  three  weU-kno\vn  opera  scores,  three  great 
oratorios,  and  three  or  tour  of  the  best- known 
masses.  Thus  an  opportunity  is  provided  for 
people  who  ordinarily  hear  little  of  the  best  music; 
and  the  musical  feature  of  the  summer  becomes 
distinctly  cdu  cation  ah  It  is  estimated  that, 
through  all  of  these  means,  over  50,000  i>eople 
are  reached  each  summer  at  Chautauqua  itself. 
One  of  the.  most  important  departnients  of  the 
institution  is  the  Chautauqua  Literary  and  Sci- 
entific Circle.  This  was  started  in  1878,  and  offers 
aid  to  self-educating  people,  either  as  individuals 
or  in  groups  knowm  as  ** local  circles/'  The  essen- 
tial features  of  the  plan  are: 

1.  A  definite  jour  years*  course  ol  history,  literature,  sclenoe. 
etc.  ^ 

3.  Specified  tfolumes  approved  by  the  counselor. 

3.  Allotment  of  time^  Keading  apE>oi^ion<^<t  by  week  and 
month, 

4.  A  monthly  magasiHe  with  additional  reading,  notes^ 
and  general  literature. 

5.  A  membership  btXfk,  with  suggestions,  revnew  atatlincs, 
etc. 

6.  Time  required,  forty  misutes  to  an  hour  a  day  for  nine 
months. 

7.  Certificates  granted  to  all  who  complete  the  four  years' 
course, 

B.  Advanced  courses,  for  continued  reading  in  special  lines. 
9.  Pedagogic  course  for  secular  teaching, 
to.    Vtmng  Pe&pU'$  Rtadim  Course  to  stimulate  the  read- 
ing of  good  literature  by  the  young. 

Further  details  may  be  obtained  from  Chau- 
tauqua Institution,  Chautauqua,  N,  Y. 

CHERBITLIEZ,  AJfTOINE  ELYSEE:  Swiss 
professor:  bom  in  Geneva,  1797.  He  was  in  the 
Cantonal  Legislature  from  1831  to  1846,  and  till 
1848  in  the  Great  Couneil.  From  1848  to  iS«;i 
he  was  in  Paris,  and  then  profi^ssor  at  Zurien* 
where  be  died  in  i86g.  His  main  work  is,  *'  Precis 
de  la  Seience  Economique  et  de  ses  Princi pales 
Applications." 

CHEVALIER,  MICHEL:  French  engineer, 
editor,  economist;  bom  at  Limoges,  1806,  Com- 
mencing as  a  mining  engineer,  he  gave  this  up  in 
1829  to  join  Saint-Simonism  and  became  editor- 
in-chief  of  the  Ghbe.  In  1833  he  was  condemned 
to  a  year's  imprisonment,  as  the  responsible  agent 
of  the  Globe,  for  articles  branded  as  being  out- 
rages on  morality.  His  intentions  were  worthy, 
and  his  habits  of  life  more  strict  than  appear- 
ances led  the  world  to  suppose;  hence  the  gov- 
ernment itself,  which  at  this  time  discovered  M. 
Chevalicr*s  abilities,  remitted  half  the  penalty, 
and  entrusted  to  liim  the  mission  of  studying  the 
railways  of  the  United  States.  He  devoted  him- 
self henceforward  to  writing  on  engineering  and 
economic  subjects,  and  gradually  but  very  ma- 
terially changed  his  economic  views.  In  184 1  he 
succeeded  Rossi  in  the  chair  of  political  economy 
at  the  College  of  France. 

In  the  Revolution  of  1848  he  opposed  the  so- 
cialism of  the  Commission  du  Gouvemement  pour 
les  Travailleurs.  He  wrote  at  that  time  in  the 
Journal  des  Di^bats  a  series  of  letters  called  '^Let- 
tres  sur  TOrganisation  du  Travail,"  which  were 
collected  under  this  title.  This  and  the  '*Lettres 
sur  TAm^rique  du  Xord'*  may  be  considered  his 
most  characteristic  and  remarkable  works. 

Chevalier  believed  liberty  to  be  more  in  peril 
under  parliamentary  government  than  under  a 
personal  government.  He  was  called  to  the 
coimcil  of  state  February,  1852.     In  the  same 
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year  he  published  the  "Examen  du  Systdme 
Commercial  connu  sous  le  nom  de  Syst^me  Pro- 
tecttur."  a  work  in  which  the  advantage  of  com- 
mercial liberty  was  shown.  He  induced  Napo- 
leon III.  to  sign  the  famous  commercial  treaty 
with  England  of  Jan.  23,  i860. 

In  1850  Michel  Chevalier  published  a  new  vol- 
ume with  the  significant  title,  *'De  la  Baisse 
probable  de  TOr,  in  favor  of  the  demonetiza- 
tion of  gold.  He  restuned  his  duties  as  professor 
in  1866  and  carried  them  on  till  1878.  He  died 
in  1879. 

CHETSSOH,  EMILE:  French,  engineer  and 
economist*  bom  at  Nimes  (Gard)  in  1836;  be- 
came civil  engineer  in  1859,  director  of  tne  ma- 
chinery supply  at  the  Paris  exhibition  1867. 
From  1871  to  1874  he  was  general  manager  of 
the  famous  *'Creuzot"  mines  and  foundries. 
After  this  he  left  practical  affairs  to  devote  his 
time  to  studies  and  teaching.  He  has  since  been 
professor  of  engineering  at  the  National  School 
of  Engineers  and  professor  of  statistics  at  the 
Free  School  for  Political  Sciences,  and  also  in- 
spector-general of  bridges  and  highways.  He 
has  made  a  study  of  the  labor  question,  and  be- 
lieves its  solution  lies  in  the  forming  of  workmen's 
unions,  which  will  act  as  savings-banks  and  in 
case  of  accident,  loss  of  work,  etc.,  as  insurance 
companies.  He  does  not  believe  in  the  German 
system  of  compulsory  workmen's  pensions.  He 
has  given  especial  attention  to  working  men's 
dwellings  and  antialcoholism.  He  has  written 
numerous  reports  and  works  bearing  on  statistics. 

CHICAGO :  In  warring  on  the  one  hand  against 
the  greed  of  wealth  and  on  the  other  hand  against 
the  lawlessness  of  labor,  Chicago  is  developing  a 
real  democracy  in  government  which  its  people 
believe  bodes  well  for  the  future.  This  city  of 
2,000,000  inhabitants  is  truly  cosmopolitan.  The 
number  of  its  citizens  of  foreign  birth  or  parent- 
age is  large.  It  is  a  railroad  and  industrial  center 
of  great  importance. 

Like  other  American  cities,  Chicago  has  suf- 
fered from  attempts  to  rule  it  from  the  state 
capital.  More  vigorouslv  than  most  other  cities 
has  Chicago  fought  for  tne  right  of  home  rule  in 
municipal  affairs.  The  most  acute  phase  of  this 
struggle  was  in  connection  with  the  street-railway 
question,  which  for  ten  years  has  been  the  chief 
issue  in  mimicipal  politics.  In  1897  Mr.  Charles 
T.    Yerkes,    the    traction    magnate, 

lUilwaT     so^S^^  *o  have  the  legislature  of  lUi- 

QiiMti<m  ^^^^  ^^®  ^^  ^^  outright  renewals 
of  franchises  which  he  desired  in  the 
city  of  Chicago.  Mr.  Yerkes  was  not 
only  ultimately  beaten  at  the  state  capital,  but 
the  public  opposition  which  his  policv  aroused 
made  it  impossible  for  him  to  secure  tne  desired 
franchise  renewals  from  the  city  of  Chicago,  and 
in  1899  he  sold  out  his  interests  and  went  to  Lon- 
don. In  1903  the  legislature  passed  a  law,  com- 
monly known  as  the  Mueller  Law,  conferring  upon 
Chicago  the  right  to  own  and  operate  street-rail- 
wavs.  The  Speaker  of  the  House,  by  trying  to 
kill  this  bill  under  the  gavel,  provoked  a  riot  in  the 
House,  and  was  literally  driven  from  the  chair 
by  infuriated  members.  He  was  not  allowed  to 
return  until  he  agreed  to  grant  a  roll-call  on  the 
Mueller  Bill.  The  demand  for  the  Mueller  Law 
came  not  only  from  advocates  of  municipal  own- 
ership, but  from  all  the  citizens  of  Chicago,  who 
believed  the  city  should  have  from  the  legislattu^ 


the  power  to  work  out  the  problem  in  the  way 
that  seemed  best  to  its  people.  In  1^05  Mr. 
E.  F.  Dunne  was  elected  mayor  on  the  issue  of 
immediate  municipal  ownership  of  street-rail- 
ways. The  practical  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
immediate  municipalization  were  too  great  to  be 
overcome,  and  at  the  time  this  article  is  written 
it  is  probable  that  the  question  will  be  settled  by 
the  passage  of  an  ordinance  authorizing  the  com- 
panies to  rehabilitate  and  operate  the  street-car 
system  under  an  agreement  to  sell  to  the  city  at 
any  time  on  six  months*  notice.  An  important 
instrumentality  of  the  people  in  making  their  will 
effective  has  been  the  Public  Opinion  Law,  under 
which,  on  petition  of  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the 
voters,  any  question  of  public  policy  may  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  electorate.  Under  this  law  several 
referendum  votes  were  taken  upon  various  phases 
of  the  street-car  question,  all  of  which  showed  a 
surprisingly  strong  sentiment  in  favor  of  munici- 
pal ownership. 

A  struggle  somewhat  similar  in  nature,  tho  not 
so  prolonged,  was  made  to  secure  from  the  Illi- 
nois Legislature  an  act  authorizing  the  City 
Council  to  regulate  the  price  of  gas  and  electric 
light.  Under  authority  of  this  law  the  council, 
at  the  beginning  of  1906,  reduced  the  price  of 
gas  from  $1  to  eighty-five  cents  per  1,000  cubic 
feet.  In  the  summer  of  1906  the  electric-li^ht 
companies  made  material  reduction  in  the  price 
of  light.  The  city  of  Chicago  has  the  largest 
municipal  electric-lighting  plant  in  the  country, 
but  it  provides  light  for  public  use  only. 

Chicago's  water-plant  has  been  owned  and 
operated  by  the  city  since  1853.  The  water  is 
taken  from  Lake  Michigan.  As  the  sewers  also 
entered  the  lake  the  water-supply  was  contami- 
nated. To  purify  the  water-supply,  and  also  to 
lay  the  foundation  for  a  great  ship  canal  connect- 
ing Lake  Michigan  with  the  Mississippi  River  and 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  Sanitarv  District  Canal 
was  planned.  A  canal  capable  of  accommodating 
large  draft  vessels  has  been  con- 
Watcr-Plant  s  true  ted,  connecting  the  Chicag^o 
River  near  its  mouth  with  the  Illinois 
River  near  Joliet.  The  current  in  the  Chicago 
River  is  reversed,  and  water  from  Lake  Michigan 
now  flows  through  the  Chicago  River,  the  Sani- 
tary District  Canal,  the  Illinois  River,  and  the 
Mississippi  River  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The 
cost  of  the  project  has  been  about  $48,000,000. 
The  demana  is  now  made  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment take  the  Sanitary  District  Canal  as  a 
basis,  and  build  a  ship  canal  connecting  Lake 
Michigan  with  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Altho  Chi- 
cago has  onljr  a  very  small  debt,  it  has  no  addi- 
tional borrowing  power  because  of  the  limitations 
of  the  state  constitution.  As  a  means  of  evading 
this  limitation,  to  make  possible  the  raising  of 
fimds  by  bond  issues  for  the  construction  of  the 
canal,  a  new  municipality  was  created,  known  as 
the  Sanitary  District  of  Chicago,  having  nearly 
the  same  territorial  limits  as  the  city. 

The  present  constitution  of  Illinois,  adopted  in 
1870,  is  essentially  a  constitution  of  restrictions. 
It  was  framed  by  a  convention  made  up  for  the 
most  part  of  hi§h-minded  gentlemen,  known  as 
reformers  in  their  day,  whose  main  idea  seemed 
to  be  to  tie  the  hands  of  government  and  to  pre- 
vent things  being  done.  The  proper  development 
of  Chicago  has  been  greatly;  hampered  by  the  re- 
strictions imposed  by  this  instrument.  For  one 
thing,  the  convention  gave  the  justice  cotut  sys- 
tem of  Chicago  a  status  in  the  constitution,  and 
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provided  a  complicated  and  indirect  method  of 
selecting  justices^ — the  main  purpose  of  which 
was  to  remove  control  as  far  as  possible  from  the 
people — which  has  been  productive  of  very  bad 
results.  The  justice  courts  of  Chicago — the  poor 
raan*s  courts — have  long  been  a  travesty  upon 
justice.  In  1904  the  constitution  was  amended 
so  as  to  authorize  the  legislature  to  make  special 
charter  laws  for  the  city  of  Chicago,  on  condition 
that  no  such  law  should  become  operative  until 
approved  by  the  people  of  the  city.  The  first  law 
adopted  under  this  constitutional  amendment 
was  one  abolishing  the  justice  courts  and  estab- 
lishing a  municipal  court  system  in  their  place. 
The  new  system  went  into  operation  in  December, 
1906,  A  semiofficial  charter  convention,  created 
by  resolution  of  the  city  council,  has  been  framing 
a  comprehensive  new  charter  for  the  city  of  Chi- 
cago, which  the  legislature  of  1907  will  be  asked 
to  enact  and  submit  to  the  people  of  Chicago 
for  their  approval  or  rejection.  This  charter  is 
primarily  a  grant  of  broad  home- rule  powers, 
under  which  it  is  expected  the  city  of  Chicago 
will  be  able  to  work  out  its  own  problems  without 
further  interference  in  local  matters  from  the 
state  capital. 

A  feature  of  the  constitution  of  1870  w^hich  has 
not  worked  as  its  framers  intended  is  the  minority 
representation  plan  of  electing  members  of  the 
low^er  House  of  the  General  Assembly.  Each 
legislative  district  sends  three  members  to  the 
House,  and  the  constitution  provides  that  a  voter 
may  cast  one  ballot  for  each  of  three  candidates 
or  cumulate  his  votes  in  any  manner  he  sees  fit. 
He  may,  if  he  so  desires,  cast  three  ballots  for  one 
candidate.  The  effect  of  this  system  in  practical 
operation  has  beeti  to  limit  the  choice  of  electors 
on  election  day,  and  to  make  a  nomination  equiva- 
lent to  an  election,  for  the  reason  that  the  party 
organizations  nominate  only  the  number  of  can- 
didates they  expect  to  elect.  In  a  district  nor- 
mally republican,  for  example,  the  Republican 
Party  nominates  two  candidates  for  member  of 
the  legislature,  and  the  Democrats  only  one.  The 
result  is  that  all  three  party  nominees  are  practi- 
cally certain  to  be  elected,  except  in  rare  instances 
where  an  independent  or  a  minor  party  candidate 
develops  unusual  strength.  The  working  of  this 
provision  has  been  very  disappointing,  except  to 
the  professional  organization  politicians,  and  there 
is  a  strong  demantf  for  its  abolition. 

In  1906  the  saloon  license  fee  was  raised  from 
I500  to  $1,000.  Almost  immediately  thereafter 
an  ordinance  was  passed  limiting  the  number  of 
saloons  to  one  for  every  500  of  population.  Chi- 
cago now  has  about  7,300  saloons,  which  is  about 
one  to  every  300  of  population.  This  means  that 
no  more  saloon  licenses  can  be  issued  for  a  number 
of  years  to  come. 

A  few  years  ago  the  City  Homes  Association 
made  a  report  on  housing  conditions,  which  was 
an  important  factor  in  bringing  about  a  revision 
of  the  building  code. 

Chicago  was  one  of  the  first  cities  in  the  country 
to  adopt  a  thorough  going  civil-service  law.  The 
act  in  operation  was  passed  by  the  legislature  in 
1895,  and  approved  by  the  people  on  a  referen- 
dum by  a  vote  of  about  two  to  one.  The  civ41* 
service  principle  is  well  supported  by  popular 
sentiment. 

Among  the  bodies  classed  as  reform  organi- 
sations, the  Mimicipal  Voters'  League  has  per- 
haps attracted  most  attention.  The  league  w^as 
formed  in  1896  to  improve  the  personnel  of  the 
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City  Council,  of  whose  sixty-eight  members  at 
that  time  not  more  than  ten  were  believed  to 
be  honest.  A  great  transformation 
has  been  WTOught.  The  Chicago 
City  Council  to-dav  is  looked  upon 
OS  one  of  the  best  bodies  of  its  kind 
in  the  country.  For  the  past  five 
vears  the  council  has  been  organized 
on  non-partfzan  lines.  More  than  five  sevenths 
of  the  present  memV>ers  were  elected  with  the  in* 
dorsement  of  the  Municipal  Voters'  League.  The 
league  does  not  make  nominations,  but  it  inves- 
tigates and  issues  to  the  voters  reports  and  recom- 
mendations upon  the  various  candidates  for 
aldermen.  In  January,  1906,  a  conference  w^as 
held  in  Chicago,  at  the  call  of  the  Municipal 
Voters*  League,  of  the  so-called  militant  civic 
organizations  of  the  United  States.  Sixteen 
cities  were  represented.  The  conference  by 
unanimous  vote  adopted  the  following  recom- 
mendations: 

First, — That  cities  should  be  granted  the  largest  possible 
measure  of  home  rule,  subject  only  to  such  general  stAiulory 
safeguards  and  restrictions  as  may  be  necessary  to  protect 
the  general  interests  of  the  state  as  distin^uisbed  from  the 
local  interests  of  the  municipality. 

Second,— That  the  party  column  on  the  ballot  should  be 
abohshecl;  that  the  names  of  candidates  for  a  sinj^le  oftice 
should  be  printed  on  the  ballot  under  the  desijtfnation  of  that 
office,  and  that  it  shuuld  be  made  impossible  to  vote  a  straight 
[>arty  ticket  by  a  single  mark  or  cross. 

Third. — That  Tnunicipal  nominations  and  elections  should 
be  completely  separated  from  state  and  national  nominations 
and  elections  and  should  occur  at  difierent  limes,  and  that 
nomination*!  for  all  municipaj  offices  be  nmde  by  petitimi  or 
by  an  efficient  method  of  direct  primaries. 

Fourth. — That  the  number  of  elective  muntcipaJ  officers 
should  be  reduced  as  far  as  practicable,  always  |>reservinf;  the 
right  to  elect  members  of  the  muntcitjal  legislative  boijy  or 
city  council. 

Fifth. — That  the  merit  principle  should  be  applied  to  all 
departments  of  city  adminLstration  under  practical  and 
efficient  civil-service  laws. 

Within  the  past  few  years  there  have  been 
created  in  the  south  division  of  Chicago  fourteen 
new  parks  that  are  notable  for  their  equipment. 
The  parks  themselves  are  of  varying  areas »  but 
all  contain  buildings  constructed  on  substan- 
tially similar  plans.  Each  building  contains  a 
f^^mnasiura  for  men  and  another  for  women, 
athing  faciUties  are  abundant,  and  in  some 
cases  outdoor  swimming  pools  are  provided. 
Each  building  has  a  large  assembly  hall  and  sev- 
eral smaller  rooms  for  club  and  social  purposes. 
The  aim  is  to  make  the  building  a  neighlx>rhood 
center.  The  u.se  of  the  rooms  may  be  had  without 
cost  for  meetings  or  social  purjjoses.  Each  build* 
ing  has  a  reading-room,  and  the  park  manage- 
ment conducts  in  each  a  rcstatirant  in  which 
refreshments  are  served  at  moderate  prices. 
About  most  of  the  buildings  are  wading  pools, 
sand  piles,  and  other  special  accommodations 
for  children.  Some  outdoor  gymnastic  appara- 
tus is  provided,  as  well  as  playground  faciUties. 
The  office  of  the  South  Park  ConMnission  which 
has  installed  these  new  parks  is  at  Fifty-seventh 
Street  and  Cottage  Grove  Avenue. 

Chicago  has  a  large  number  of  social  settle- 
ments, the  best  known  being  the  following:  Hull 
House— Vi'i^s  Jane  Addams,  founder  and  head; 
Chicago  Commons — ^Prof.  Graham  Taylor,  founder 
and  head:  University  of  Chicago  Settlement — Miss 
Mary  McDowell,  head. 

Addresses  of  institutions,  societies,  and  social 
settlements  in  Chicago: 

Mutticipal  Voi^s*  Leagm,  s^S  South  Clark  Street. 
LfgjisiativB  VoUrs'  Leagut   9  a  La  Salle  Street. 
Chicago  Burtau  af  Charities,  79  Dearbont  Street. 
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Civic  FmUratioH,  1S4  La  SiUle  Street. 

CiiUtHS*  Associa$ioH.  99  La  Salle  Street. 

City  Club  cf  Chicago,  a  98  South  Clark  Street. 

Chtcagp  FmitraHan  cf  Labor,  aij  La  Salle  Street. 

Ciiy  Homes  Association,  100  x  Monadnock  Block. 

Socialist  Hoadtmartcrs,  163  Bast  Randolph  Street. 

HttU  House,  335  South  Halstead  Street. 

Chicago  Commous,  180  Grand  Avenue. 

University  cf  Chicago  Sctticmcnt,  4630  Gross  Avenue. 

George  C.  Sikes. 

CHICAGO  AKARCmSTS,  THE:  The  arrest, 
trial,  and  execution  of  the  so-called  ''Chicago 
anarchists"  mark  an  epoch  in  the  development  of 
the  labor  movement  m  America.  The  facts  of 
the  case,  gathered  out  of  the  somewhat  contra- 
dictory statements  made  by  those  who  believe 
that  the  anarchists  were  rightly  and  those  who 
believe  that  they  were  wrongly  condemned  seem 
to  be  as  follows: 

The  year  x886  was  one  of  wide-spread  social  industrial 
agitation  in  the  United  States.  In  x88^  the  Federation  of 
Trades  and  Latx>r  Unions  of  the  U.  S.  and  Canada  had  issued 
a  manifesto  calling  on  all  trades  to  unite  in  the  demand  for 
an  eight-hour  day,  and  setting  a  day  for  a  general  strike  to 
gain  that  end«  May  i,  x886.  was  the  day  appointed  when  the 
x>ew  system  should  be  inaugurated. 

In  Chicago  the  excitement  ran  the  highest.     Here  was  a 

little  group  of  men  more  or  less  loosely  banded  together, 

and  popularly  called  anarchists.     As  a  matter 

of  fact,  they  were  of  various  economic  views. 

Sltorj  They  gathered  around  a  section  of  the  Ameri- 
can International,  which  had  become  an 
anarchistic  organization,  and  must  not  be 
confused  with  the  old  European  Socialist  International. 
They  had  two  principal  organs:  the  Alarm,  with  Parsons  as 
its  editor;  the  English  organ,  and  the  Arbcitcr  Zcitungj  the 
German  organ,  with  Spies  and  Schwab  as  its  principal  writers, 
and  Fischer  as  foreman.  Fielden  and  Engef  were  also  prom- 
inent in  the  fl^roup.  Not  agreed  in  their  economic  views,  they 
were  agreed  m  denouncing  the  present  system  as  the  parent 
of  crud  wrongs,  and  in  being  willing  to  go  to  extremes  in 
agitating  against  this  system. 

They  telt  that  the  labor  movement  was  dying  of  inertia. 
They  telt  that  the  working  people  were  being  utterly  ground 
down,  and  submittinfl^  too  easily.  They  thought  that, 
without  really  comnutting  violence,  if  they  threatened 
violence  and  talked"  mturder  and  dynamite,  they  could 
frighten  the  caoitalists  into  either  valuable  concessions,  or 
such  a  policy  of  restriction  as  would  make  the  people  rise. 
They  therefore  began  in  the  Alarm  to  write  incendiary  articles; 
and  in  order  to  frighten  the  capitalists,  they  reported  the 
working  people  as  preparing  to  rise  in  vengeance.  Some  of 
them,  at  least,  bdieved  that  by  "talking  violence"  they 
would  "really  nrevent  violence.'  They  argued  that  "if  it 
did  cost  a  little  oloodshed  now,"  it  would  "save  bloodshed  in 
the  end."  Some  of  them  were  themselves  the  gentlest  of 
men. 

The  eight-hour  movement  gave  the  anarchists  opportunity 
for  agitation.  An  eight-hour  association  was  formed  in 
Chicago.  Open-air  meetings  were  continually  held.  Bit- 
terest language  was  used.  On  their  side,  the  employers  drew 
closer  together  against  the  movement.  Some  firms,  however 
granted  some  reduction  of  hours.  At  McCormick's  reaper 
works  there  was  a  prolonged  struggle,  commencing  in  Febru- 
ary and  continuing  many  months.  Twelve  htmdred  men 
were  thrown  out  of  work.  On  May  i.  40,000  men  and  women 
struck  in  Chicago  for  the  eight-hour  day.  The  Central  Labor 
Union  of  Chicago  held  a  mass-meeting  attended  by  35,000 
people.  Spies.  Parsons,  Fielden,  and  Schwab  spoke.  On 
May  3d  a  great  meeting  of  the  locked-out  men  from  McCor- 
mick's was  held  to  protest  against  the  Pinkertons  he  em- 
ployed. 

Parsons  and  Schwab  spoke  at  the  meeting.  Among  the 
strikers  were  the  lumber-shovers,  most  of  them  Poles,  Bo- 
hemians, and  Germans.  May  3d,  the  Limiber-Shovers' 
Union  called  a  meeting  to  discuss  the  terms  of 
.^_j-_      proposals  to  be  submitted  to  their  employers. 

To*  VtrDn  The  meeting  was  held  near  McCormick's. 
Spies,  being  known  as  a  good  speaker,  was  in- 
vited to  attend.  When  he  appeared,  a  protest 
was  heard  against  letting  a  Socialist  speak.  But  Spies  oegan. 
and  was  soon  listened  to  in  quiet.  At  four  o'clock  the  bell  of 
McCormick's  began  to  ring,  and  the  "scabs"  were  seen 
leaving.  Some  of  the  bystanders  at  the  meeting  then  made 
a  move  toward  the  factory,  while  Spies  went  on  quietly  with 
his  mech  for  another  fifteen  minutes.  The  crowd  outside 
the  nctory  began  throwing  stones.  The  police  were  tele- 
phoned for,  and  arrived  in  large  numbers.  They  were  re- 
ceived with  stones,  and  replied  with  their  revolvers.  A  few 
shots  were  returned  by  the  crowd,  and  the  police  opened 
a  genend  fire  upon  all  in  sight — men,  women,  and  children, 
who  flod  in  terror,  leaving  four  dead  and  many  wounded. 


Burning  with  indignation.  Spies  rushed  back  to  the  Arbciter 
Zcitung  office  and  wrote  a  manifesto,  the  so-called  "  Revenge 
Circular."  This  was  distribtlted  at  the  different  workmen^s 
meeting-places. 

Among  the  many  meeting  that  took  place  the  same  nii^ht 
was  one  of  the  Socialist  association,  the  Lehr  und  Wehr  Verem. 
Gottfried  Waller,  who  turned  informer  afterward,  was  elected 
chairman.  Engel  and  Fischer  were  present.  The  events  of 
the  afternoon  at  McCormick's  were  discussed.  It  was  re- 
solved to  call  a  meeting  the  following  night  in  the  Haymaricet 
to  protest  against  the  police  assaults.  Fischer  informed 
Spies,  at  the  Arbeiter  Zcitung  office,  of  the  proposed  meeting 
and  asked  him  to  speak;  he  consented.  Shortly  aftenwd  he 
saw,  for  the  first  time,  the  circular  calling  the  meeting,  which 
contained  the  words.  "Working  men,  arm  yourselves,  and 
appear  in  full  force.'  Immediately  on  reading  the  circular 
Spies  said  that  this  must  be  struck  out.  or  he  would  not  speak 
or  attend  the  meeting.  Fischer  at  once  agreed,  and  had  the 
line  taken  out.  The  circular  with  that  line  omitted  was 
printed,  and  about  ao.ooo  copies  distributed. 

Parsons  had  been  away  from  Chicago  to  Cincinnati,  from  | 
Sunday.  May  sd.  and  returned  Tuesday  morning.  His  wife 
asked  mm  to  help  her  in  or^mization  of  the  sewing  girls  of 
Chicago,  and  Parsons,  knowins  nothing  of  the  Haymarket 
meeting,  called  a  meeting  of  the  American  group  at  the  A  rbeitcr 
Zeitun^  office.  In  the  evening  Spies  went  to  the  Haymarket. 
but  seoxig  no  English  speakers,  went  away,  with  a  few  friends, 
to  find  Parsons;  but  soon  returned,  without  having  found 
him,  and  opened  the  meeting. 

Meantime,  a  few  members  of  the  American  group  had 

assembled  at  the  Arbeiter  Zcitung  buildixiff.     Tnere  were 

Fielden,  Schwab,  and  at  about  8.10  o'clock  Parsons  arrived, 

in  company  with  Mrs.  Parsons,  his  two  chil- 

drcn.  and  Mrs.  Holmes.     Schwab  soon  left 

TMAlOt  to  address  a  meeting  at  Deering.  Schwab 
stayed  at  Deering  until  xo.30  o'clock.  The 
discussion  on  the  giris'  movement  was  soon 
over,  when  somebody  arrived  from  the  Haymarket.  stating 
that  English  speakers  were  wanted.  Parsons,  with  his  com- 
pany, Fielden,  and  most  of  those  present,  at  once  went  there. 
On  their  arrival  Spies  ceased  speaking,  and  Parsons  got  up 
and  spoke  about  one  hour.  The  meeting  was  a  quiet  one,  and 
at  the  close  of  Parsons's  speech,  the  Mayor  of  Chicago,  who 
attended  the  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  dispersing  it,  if  need 
should  arise,  left  the  meeting,  and  went  over  to  the  police 
station,  and  told  Captain  Bonfield  that  he  had  better  issue 
orders  to  his  reserves  at  the  other  stations  to  go  home.  Par- 
sons was  followed  by  Fielden.  When  he  had  been  speaking 
some  ten  minutes  the  weather  clouded,  and  the  wind  Slowixig 
cold.  Parsons  suggested  that  they  adjourn  to  Zepf's  HsJl; 
Fielden  said  he  would  be  through  in  a  few  minutes.  Many, 
among  them  Parsons,  with  his  family,  crossed  to  ZtpVn  Hall, 
where  they  found  Fischer.  Fielden  went  on  speaking,  when 
suddenly  about  180  police  turned  out  of  the  station,  marching 
with  a  quick  step,  m  fighting  formation,  and  with  arms  in 
readiness,  to  the  Haymarket,  where  only  a  few  hundred  per- 
sons remained.  The  captain  of  the  first  row  of  the  police 
had  just  ordered  the  meeting  to  disperse,  and  his  men,  without 
waiting  a  reply,  were  advancing  to  the  attack,  when  a  small 
bomb  was  tnrown  by  some  one,  alighted  between  the  first 
and  second  companies  of  the  police,  and  exploded  with  a  loud 
report.  About  sixty  of  the  police  were  thrown  to  the  ground, 
and  one.  named  Matthias  J.  Degan.  was  killed.  Instantly 
firing  beBan;  people  fled  in  all  directions,  followed  by  the 
police,  who  firod  at  random  as  they  followed. 

The  Haymarket  speakers,  except  Parsons,  who  had  left 
Chicago,  were  arrested;  those  who  had  taken  a  prominent 
part  in  labor  meetings,  and  were  known  as  labor  organisers, 
were  hxmted  and  imprisoned.  The  Arbeiter  Zeitmngwtka 
suppressed,  and  all  its  printers  and  editors  put  in  pail.  When 
the  friends  of  the  arrested  men  tried  to  restart  it,  it  had  to 
pass  under  the  censorship  of  the  chief  of  police.  The  meetings 
of  workmen  were  prohibited  or  broken  up.  The  most  ex- 
citing tales  about -infernal  conspiracies  against  the  life  and 
property  of  the  citizens  were  circulated.  The  daily  papers 
called  for  the  hanging  of  the  leading  anarchists,  as  if  they  nad 
been  already  proved  guilty. 

After  the  Haymarket  meeting.  May  4,  1886,  some  300 
leading  American  capitalists  met  secretly  to  plan  the  destruc- 
tion ofanarchy.  They  formed  themselves  into  The  Citizens' 
Association,  and  subsoibed  $100,000  in  a  few  hours. 

On  May  17th  the  grand  jury  came  together.     "The  body 

is  a  strong  one,"  says  a  telegram  from  Chicago  to  a  New  York 

daily,  "and  it  is  safe  to  aver  that  anarchy  and  murder  will 

not  receive  much  quarter  at  the  hands  of  the  men  composing 

it.     It  is  certain  that  Spies,  Parsons,  Scnwab. 

and  the  other  inciters  to  outrage  will  be  in- 

Th«  Trial  dieted."  Indicted  they  were.  The  indict- 
ment contained  sixty-nine  counts,  charsdng 
the  defendants.  Spies,  Schwab,  Fidden.  Par- 
sons, Fischer,  Engel,  Lingg.  Neebe,  Schnaubelt.  and  Seliger 
with  the  murder  of  M.  T.  Degan.  Schnaubelt  and  Parsons 
were  not  in  the  hands  en  the  police,  but  when  the  trial  came 
on  Parsons  presented  himself  at  the  bar  of  the  court.  Seliger 
had  turned  informer.  On  June  21st  the  impaneling  of  toe 
jury  before  Judge  Joseph  E.  Gary  began.  About  1,000  were 
examined.  Of  this  number  only  five  or  six  belonged  to  the 
labor  class,  and  they  were  all  challenged  and  refused  by  the 
state.    The  remainder  were  all  employert  cC  labor,  or  men  de- 
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pendent  upon  that  class,  as  clerks  or  the  like.  Moat  declared 
they  had  a  prejudice  a^ain^t  anarchists,  socialist's,  and  com- 
munis Is  as  a  class.  This,  however.  Judge  Gary  ruled,  was 
mo  cause  to  exclude  them  from  the  jury.  On  the  motion  for 
a  new  thai,  an  affidavit  was  produced  wherein  it  was  sworn 
that  the  special  bailiff.  Henry  Rycc,  had  said  to  well  known 
men  in  Chicago  that  he  was  managing  this  case,  and  well 
knew  what  he  was  about;  that  those  fellows  woulfl  hang  as 
certain  as  death,  and  that  he  was  only  summoninR  such  men 
as  jurors  as  would  not  be  acceptable  to  the  defendants* 

The  most  important  witnesses  for  the  state  were  Waller, 
Schrader^  and  Seligcr.  aU  formerly  commdes  of  the  defendants, 
now  turned  informers.  The  theory  for  the  prosecution  waa 
that  the  defendants  were,  with  others,  actively  engaged  in  a 
conspiracy  to  overturn  the  existing  authorities,  and  advocated 
bloodshea  and  violence  in  order  to  gain  their  ends,  and  that 
the  meeting  on  May  jth  in  the  Haymarkct  was  only  one  step 
in  their  program.  The  evidence  broujy;ht  forward  to  support 
such  a  theory  was.  however,  extremely  contradictory,  and 
much  ot  it  broke  down  completely  on  the  first  examination. 
It  was  never  proved  who  threw  the  bomb,  and,  as  some  of 
the  men  indicted  were  not  at  the  Haymarkct  meeting,  and 
had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  the  frrosecution  was  forced  to  pro- 
ceed on  the  theory  that  the  men  indicted  were  guilty  of  murder 
because  they  had  at  various  times  in  the  past  uttered  and 
printed  incendiary  and  seditious  language,  practically  ad- 
vising the  killing  of  policemen,  of  Piukerton  ra.eni,  and  others. 

Said  Judge  Gary: 

*'  If  the  fact  be  that  a  large  number  of  men  concurred  with 

each  other  in  prepann^  to  use  force  for  the  destruction  of 

human  life*  upon  occasions  which  were  not  yet  foreseen,  but 

upon  some  principles  which  they  substanltally 

agreed  ujxtn,  as.  for  examrile.  taking  the  wor<ls 

The  "^^  ^^^   witness,  if  a  lai^c  number  of  men 

i»«».<kj.»«fr4A«i    agreed  together  to  Idll  the  police  if  they  were 

rroBecnuon   found  in  conflict  with  the  striken;— I  believe 

that  is  the  phrase — leav^ing  it  to  the  agents 

♦  of  violence  to  determine  whether  the  time  and 

OOQiilOin  had  come  for  the  use  of  violence;  then,  if  the  time 

atkl  occasion  do  come  when  the  \n'olence  i.s  used,  are  not  all 

parties  who  agreed   beforehand  in  preparing  the  means  of 

death,  and  agreed  in  the  use  of  them  upon  time  and  occasion, 

equally  liable?" 

The  prisoners  argued  that,  as  some  unknown  persons  threw 
the  bomb,  it  was  impossible  to  know  beyond  a  reason.iblc 
doubt  tltat  he  had  been  led  to  do  it  by  any  public  speech 
of  theirs  or  any  editorial  they  had  imblished.  They  also 
claimed  that  to  punish  them  because  of  the  effect  of  any  public 
speech  they  had  delivered  or  any  newspatier  article  they  had 
written  or  published  wouJd  be  a  ^Hioialion  of  the  law  that 
forbids  any  abridgment  of  speech  or  presF  in  the  U.S.  The 
prisoners  had  counsel,  but  uJso  defended  themselves  in 
speeches  rather  of  defiance  tlian  defense. 

After  a  prolonged  trial  the  jury  brought  in  the  verdict: 

"We,  the  jury,  tind  the  defendants  August  Spies,  Michael 

Schwab,  Samuel  Fielden.  Albert  R.  Parsons,  Adolph  Fischer. 

George    Engel.    and    L^ouis    Lingg   guilty   ot 

murder  in  manner  and  form  as  charged  in  the 

The  Yendict  indictment,  and  fix  the  penalty  at  death.     We 

find  the  defendant  Oscar  W.  Ncebe  guilty  of 

murder  in  manner  and  form  as  charged  in  the 

indictment,   and    fix   the    penalty   at   imprisonment   in   the 

jienitcntiary  for  fifteen  years.'* 

The  case  was  carried  to  the  Supreme  Court,  and  was  there 
ttffirmcdin  thefall  of  1887,  November  loth  Lingg  committed 
suicide  by  exploding  a  bomb  in  his  moiith.  The  sentence  of 
Fielden  and  Schwab  was  commuted  to  imprisonment  for  life, 
and  Parsons.  Fischer,  Engel,  and  Spies  were  hangcil  Nov.  11. 
18S7.  They  suHcrcd  calmly  and  without  tiinchin^i,  Parsons's 
last  words  were.  *'  Let  the  voice  of  the  people  Ik:  heard." 

The  hanging  excited  great  agitation  over  the 
world.  The  major  part  of  the  daily  press  and  of 
the  capitalist  community  welcomed  it  as  a  nec- 
essary stamping  out  of  anarchy  in  thi.*;  country. 
On  the  other  hand,  many  thoughtful  men,  in- 
cluding judges,  lawyers,  clergymen »  and  others* 
while  expressing  dissent  from  all  sympathy  with 
anarchists,  declared  their  belief  that  the  trial 
hat!  not  been  a  fair  one.  By  the  world  of  labor 
the  anarchists  were  lauded  as  martyrs  to  the 
cause  of  labor  and  of  liberty,  and  their  trial  and 
hanging  denounced  as  an  outrage  upon  justice 
and  ujxm  freedom.  Mrs,  Parsons  went  through 
the  land  lecturing  to  crowded  audiences.  An- 
archism was  made  almost  popular  among  many 
classes.  Anarchists  and  the  tTiore  radical  Social- 
ists and  labor  reformers  of  all  schools  of  thought, 
w^ho  will  unite  on  no  other  occasion,  have  met  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  to  commemorate  the 
hanging  of  **the  Chicago  martyrs/' 


In  June,  1893,  the  recently  elected  Defnocratic 
Governor  of   rUinois.   John    P.   Altgeld,   bavin 
thoroughly    examined    the    evidence,    pardone 
Neebe.  Fit-lden,  and  Schwab,  on  the  ground  1 ' 
they  had  not  been  fairly  tried. 

We  give  a  synopsis  of  Governor  Altgeld *s  pu^ 
hshed  argument  for  believing  the  trial  not  to  nav 
been  a  fair  one,  and  then  a  synopsis  of  judg 
Gary*s  statement  upon  the  other  side- 
Says  Governor  Altgeld  in  substance: 

The  record  of  the  trial  shows  that  the  jury  in  this  case        ; 
was  not  drawn  in  the  manner  that  juries  usually  are  drawn; 

that  is.  instead  of  having  a  number  of  name*         i 
drawn  out  of  a   box   that  con  rained   many        * 
00V.  hundred    names,    as    the    law    contemplates 

Alts-eld'a     shall  be  done  in  order  to  insure  a  fair  jury 
Ai^S:  m  •      j^j^^j  g^yg  neither  side  the  advantage,  the  trial 
Statomont     judRc  appointed  one.   Henry   L.   Ryce.  as  a 
special  bailiff  to  ro  out  and  summon  such  men 
as  he.    Ryce,   might  select  to  act  as  iurors. 
While  tills  practise  has  been  sustained  in  cases  in  which  it 
did  not  appear  that  either  side  had  been  prejudiced  thereby,  it 
is  always  a  dangerous  practise,  for  it  gives  the  bailiff  absolute 
power  to  select  a  jury  that  will  be  favoraole  to  one  side  or  the 
other. 

While  no  collusion  is  proved  between  the  jud^e  and  state's 
attorney,  it  is  clearly  shown  that  after  the  verdict,  and  while 
a  motion  for  a  new  trial  was  pendinj?,  a  charge  was  filed  in 
court  that  Ryce  had  packed  the  jury  and  that  the  attorney 
for  the  state  got  Mr.  Favor  to  refuse  to  make  an  affidavit 
bearing  on  this  point,  wluch  the  defendants  could  use,  and  then 
the  court  refused  to  take  any  notice  of  it  unless  the  affidaArit 
was  obtained,  alt  ho  it  was  m  formed  that  Mr.  Favor  would  I 
not  make  an  aflidavit,  but  stood  ready  to  come  into  court  J 
and  make  a  full  statement  if  the  court  desired  him  to  do  so.  I 

These  facts  alone  would   call   for  executive  interference, 
csv^ccially  as  Mr.  Favor's  affidavit  was  not  before  the  Supreme        ' 
Court  at  the  time  it  considered  the  case* 

The  second  ix»int  urged  seems  to  me  to  be  equally  cc 
elusive.     In  the  case  of  the  People  vs.  Couglin^  known  as  t| 
Cronin  case,  recently  decided,  the  Sujircmc  Court,  in  a 
markably  able  and  comprehensive  review  of  the  Jaw  on  tl 
subject,  says  among  other  things: 

"The   holding  of   this  and  other  Courts  is  substjanti 

uniform^  that  where  it  is  once  clearly  shown  that  there  exists 
in  the  min<l  of  the  juror  at  the  time  he  is  called  to  the  jury 
box  a  fixt  and  positive  opinion  as  to  the  merits  of  the  case,  or 
&s  to  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  defendant  he  is  called  to 
try,  his  statement  that,  notwithstanding  such  opinion,  he 
can  render  a  fair  and  impartial  verdict  according  to  the  law 
and  evidence,  has  little,  li  any,  tendency  to  establish  his  im- 
partiality/' 

Applying  the  law  as  here  laid  down  in  the  Cronin  case  to 
the  answers  of  the  jurors  above  given  in  the  present  < 
it  is  very  apparent  that  most  of  the  juronj  were  incompel 
because  they  were  not  impartial,  for  nearly  all   of  t 
candidly  stated  that  they  were  prejudiced  against  the 
fendanLs,  and  believed  them  guilty  before  hearing  the 
dence:    and   the  mere  fact  that   the  judge  succeeded  1  ^    _ 
singularly  suggestive  examination  in  getting  them  to  state 
that   they  t»clieved  they  could   try  the  case  fairly  oo    the 
evidence  did  not  make  them  competent.  ...  , 

No  matter  what  the  dcrcndant4J  were  charged  with,  they 
were    entiUed  to  a  fair  trial,  and  no  greater  danger  could 
po&-sibly  threaten  our  institutions  than  to  have  the  courts  of        i, 
justice  run  wild  or  give  way  to  popular  clamor;  and  when         " 
the  trial  judge  in  this  case  ruled  tnat  a  relative  of  one  of  the 
men  who  was  killed  was  a  competent  juror,  and  this  after  the 

man  had  candidly  stated  that  he  was  deeply        | 

Tircjudiced  and  that    his    relationship  caused         ' 

Does  thit      "ip  to  feel  more  strongly  than  he  otherwise        t 

Ppftof  ahcyw    ^i^^^*  ^^^  when   in   scores  of  instances  he 

™.Ty       ruled  that  men  who  candidly  declared  that 

wUllt  i         they  believed  the  defendants  to  he  guiltyi 

that  this  was  a  deep  conviction  and  would  * 

fluence  their  verdict^  and  that  it  would  reqL 

strong  evidence  to  convince  them  that  the  defendants  wl 

innocent,  when  in  all  these  instances  the  trial  judge  ruled  that 

these  men  were  competent  jurors  simply  because  they  had,        I 

under  his  adroit   manipulation,   been   led  to  say  that  they 

betin^d  they  could  try  the  case  fairly  on  the  evidence,  then 

the  proceedings  lost  all  semblance  of  a  fair  trial. 

The  state  has  never  discovered  who  it  was  that  threw  the 
bomb  which  killed  the  policeman,  and  the  evidence  docs  not 
show  any  connection  whatever  between  the  defendants  an<i 
the  man  who  did  throw  it.  The  trial  judge  in  overruling  the 
motion  for  a  new  hearing,  and  again,  recently,  in  a  magarine 
article.  u.^d  this  language: 

"The  conviction  has  not  gone  on  the  ground  that  they 
have  actually  any  personal   participation  in  the 
act  which  caixsed  the  death  of  Degan.  but  the 
proceeds  upon  the  ground  that  they  had  generally  by 

and  print  advised  large  classes  of  the  people,  not  pa 

individuals,  but  large  <dasfies,  to  commit  murder,  and  bad  Idt 
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the  commission,  the  time  and  place  and  when  to  the  individual 
wiD  and  whin;,  i  r  ■  ■    ■  v  ■  r  it  may  be,  of  each  in- 

^vidual  man  ■'-;  ■■  r  ;■  iu  :  -  ..  ie  ^  J  vice,  and  that  in  con- 
seauence  of  that  alvue,  in  iniTsuancc  of  that  advice  and 
influenced  by  that  advice,  somebcxly  not  known  did  throw  the 
bomb  that  caused  DcRao's  death.  Naw,  if  this  is  not  a  cor- 
rect principle  of  th«  law,  then  the  defendants  of  course  are 
entitled  to  a  new  trial,  ThiB  ca^:  is  wtthout  precedent;  there 
is  no  example  in  the  law  books  of  a  case  of  this  sort." 

The  judge  certainly  to]d  the  truth  when  he  stated  that 
this  case  was  without  a  precedent,  and  tliat  no  example  could 
be  found  in  the  law  iKwks  to  sustairi  the  law  as  above  laid 
down.  For,  in  all  the  centuries  during  which  government 
has  been  maintained  among  men  and  crime  has  beoi  punished, 
no  judge  in  a  civilized  country  has  ever  laid  down  such  a  rule 
before.  The  petitioners  claim  that  it  was  laid  down  in  this 
case  simply  because  the  prosecution,  not  having  discovered 
the  real  criminal,  would  otherwise  not  have  been  able  to 
convict  anybody;  that  this  course  was  then  taken  to  appease 
the  ftiry  of  the  public,  and  that  the  judgment  was  allowed 
to  stand  for  the  same  reason.  I  will  not  discuss  this.  But 
taking  the  law  as  above  laid  down,  it  was  necessary  under  it 
to  prove,  and  that  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt,  that  the 
person  committing  the  violent  deed  had  at  least  heard  or 
read  the  advice  given  to  masses,  for  until  he  either  heard  or 
read  it  he  did  not  receive  it,  and  if  he  did  not  receive  it.  he 
did  not  commit  the  violent  act  in  pursuance  of  that  advice, 
and  it  is  here  that  the  case  for  the  state  fails;  with  all  his 
apparent  eagerness  to  force  conviction  in  court,  and  his 
efforts  in  defending  his  course  since  the  trial,  the  judge,  speak- 
ing on  this  point  in  his  magazine  article,  makes  this  state- 
ment: "It  is  probably  true  that  Rudolph  Schnaubelt  threw 
the  bomb,"  which  statement  is  a  mere  surmise  and  is  all 
that  is  known  about  it,  and  is  certainly  not  sufficient  to 
convict  eight  men  on.  In  fact,  until  the  state  proves  from 
whose  hands  the  bomb  came,  it  is  impossible  to  show  any 
connection  between  the  man  who  threw  it  and  these  defend- 
ants. .  .  . 

Again  it  is  shown  that  various  attempts  were  made  to  bring 
to  justice  the  men  who  wore  the  uniform  of  the  law  while 
violating  it,  but  all  to  no  avail;  that  the  laboring  people 
fotmd  the  prisons  always  open  to  receive  them,  but  the 
courts  of  justice  were  practically  closed  to  them;  that  the 
prosecution  officers  vied  with  each  other  in  hunting  them 
down,  but  were  deaf  to  their  appeals;  that  in  the  spring  of 
i8S6  there  were  more  labor  disturbances  in  the  city,  and 
particularly  at  the  McCormick  factory;  that  tmder  the 
leadership  of  Captain  Bonfield  the  brutahties  of  the  previotxs 
years  were  even  exceeded. 

While  some  men  may  tamely  submit  to  being  clubbed  and 

seeing    their  brothers  shot  down,  there  are 

some  who  will  resent  it,  and  will  nurture  a 

Was  it       spirit  of  hatred  and  seek  revenge  for  themselves, 

Perional     '^^^  ^^®  occurrences  that  preceded  the  Hay- 

_.         ^^    market  tragedy  indicate  that  the  bomb  was 

iMYengei    thrown  by  some  one  who,  instead  of  acting 

on  the  advice  of  anybody,  was  simply  seeking 

personal  revenge  for  having  been  clubbed,  and 

that  Captain  Bonfield  is  the  man  who  is  really  responsible  for 

the  death  of  the  police  officers. 

It  is  also  shown  that  the  character  of  the  Haymarket 
meeting  sustains  this  view.  The  evidence  shows  there  were 
only  800  to  x,ooo  people  present,  and  that  it  was  a  peaceable 
and  orderiy  meeting:  that  the  mayor  of  the  city  was  present, 
and  saw  nothing  out  of  the  way,  and  that  he  remained  until 
the  crowd  began  to  disperse,  the  meeting  being  practically 
over,  and  the  crowd  engaged  in  dispersing  when  he  left;  that 
had  the  police  remained  away  for  twenty  minutes  more  there 
would  have  been  nobody  left  there,  but  that  as  soon  as 
Bonfield  learned  that  the  mayor  had  left,  he  could  not  resist 
the  temptation  to  have  some  more  people  clubbed,  and  went  up 
with  a  detachment  of  police  to  disperse  the  meeting,  and  that 
on  the  appearance  of  the  police  the  bomb  was  thrown  by  some 
unknown  person,  and  several  innocent  and  faithful  officers, 
who  were  simply  obeying  an  uncalled-for  order  of  their  superior, 
were  killed.  All  of  these  facts  tend  to  show  the  improbability 
of  the  theory  of  the  prosecution  that  the  bomb  was  thrown  as 
the  result  of  a  conspiracy  on  the  part  of  the  defendants  to 
commit  murder.  If  the  theory  of  the  prosecution  were  cor- 
rect, there  would  have  been  many  bombs  thrown;  and  the 
fact  that  only  one  was  thrown  shows  that  it  was  an  act  of 
personal  revenge. 

It  is  further  shown  here  that  much  of  the  evidence  given 
at  the  trial  was  a  pure  fabrication.  In  addition  to  the  evi- 
dence in  the  record  of  some  witnesses  who  swore  that  they 
had  been  paid  small  sums  of  money,  ^tc,  several  documents 
are  here  referred  to. 

First,  an  interview  with  Captain  Ebersold,  published  in 
the  Chicago  Daily  News,  May,  10,  1889. 

Ebersold  was  chief  of  the  police  of  Chicago  at  the  time  of 
the  Haymarket  trouble,  and  for  a  long  time 
before  and  thereafter,  so  that  he  was  in  a 

Ths  Chief  position  to  know  what  was  going  on,  and  his 
of  Polioe's  utterances  upon  this  point  are  therefore  im- 
'l  ■    portant.     Among  other  things  he  says:    *'It 

Btatsmeilt  was  my  policy  to  quiet  matters  down  as  soon 
as  possible  after  May,  4th.  The  general  unset- 
tled state  of  things  was  an  injury  to  Chicago. 
On  the  other  hand,  Captain  Schaack  wanted  to  keep  things 


stirring.  He  wanted  bombs  to  be  found  here,  there,  all 
around,  everywhere.  I  thought  people  would  lie  down  and 
sleep  better  if  they  were  not  afraid  that  their  homes  would  be 
blown  to  pieces  any  minute.  But  this  man  Schaack,  this  lit- 
tle boy  wno  must  have  glory  or  his  heart  would  be  broken, 
wanted  none  of  that  policy.  Now,  here  is  something  the 
public  does  not  know.  After  we  got  the  anarchist  soaeties 
broken  up,  Schaack  wanted  to  send  out  men  to  again  organize 
new  societies  right  away.  You  see  what  this  would  do.  He 
wanted  to  keep  the  thing  boiling,  keep  himself  prominent  be- 
fore the  public.  Well,  I  sat  down  on  that.  I  didn't  believe  in 
such  work,  and  of  course  Schaack  didn't  like  it. 

"After  I  heard  all  that  I  began  to  think  there  was  perhaps 
not  so  much  to  all  this  anarchist  business  as  they  claimed, 
and  I  believe  I  was  right.  Schaack  thinks  he  knew  all  about 
those  anarchists.  Why,  I  knew  more  at  that  time  than  he 
knows  to-day  about  them.  ,1  was  following  them  closely. 
As  soon  as  Schaack  began  to  get  some  notoriety,  however,  he 
was  spoiled." 

This  is  a  most  important  statement.  When  a  chief  of  police, 
who  has  been  watching  the  anarchists  closely,  says  that  he 
was  convinced  that  there  was  not  so  much  in  all  this  anarchist 
business  as  was  claimed,  and  that  a  police  captain  wanted  to 
send  out  men  to  have  other  conspiracies  formed  in  order  to 
get  the  credit  of  discovering  them  and  keepinjj  the  public 
excited,  it  throws  a  flood  of  light  on  the  whole  situation,  and 
destroys  the  force  of  much  of  the  testimony  introduced  at  the 
trial.  ^ 

It  is  further  charged  with  much  bitterness  by  those  who 
speak  for  the  prisoners  that  the  record  of  the  case  shows  that 
the  judge  conducted  the  trial  with  malicious  ferocity;  that 
every  ruling  throughout  the  long  trial  on  any  contested  point 
WIS  m  favor  of  the  state;  and,  further,  that  page  after  page 
of  the  record  contains  insinuating  remarks  of  the  judge, 
made  in  the  hearing  of  the  jury,  and  with  the  evident  intent  of 
brining  the  jury  to  his  way  of  thinking;  that  these  speeches, 
coming  from  the  court,  were  much  more  damaging  than 
any  s^nfechs  {roin  the  state's  attorney  could 
possibly  have  bwn^  that  the  state's  attorney 
Prejadiee  or  often  took  his  cue  from  the  judge's  remarks; 
Sabiervienov  ^^^"^    ^^^  judge  s  mft^azine  article,  recently 
-  T  Ai^      publish<*d.  altho  ^vtitten  nearly  six  years  after 
01  Jaage      the  trial,  is  yet  full  of  venom;  that,  pretending 
to  simply  review  tho  cas*.  he  had  to  dxag  into 
his  article  a  lelter  written  by  an  excited  woman 
to  a  newspaper  after  the  iriil  v  i .    .,  rr,  and  which  therefore 
had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  case,  and  that,  not 
content  with  this,  he  in  the  same  article  makes  an  insinuating 
attack  on  one  of  the  lawyers  for  the  defense,  not  for  anything 
done  at  the  trial,  but  beoEtuse  more  than  a  year  after  the  trial, 
when  some  of  the  defendants  had  been  hung,  he  ventured  to 
express  a  few  kind,  if  erroneous,  sentiments  over  the  graves  of 
his  dead  clients,  whom  he  at  least  believed  to  be  innocent. 
It  is  urged  that  such  ferocity  or  subserviency  is  without  a 
parallel  in  all  history;  that  even  Jeffreys  in  England  con- 
tented himself  with  hanging  his  victims,  and  did  not  stoop  to 
berate  them  after  they  were  dead. 

These  charges  are  of  a  personal  character,  and  while  they 
seem  to  be  sustained  by  the  record  of  the  trial  and  the  papers 
before  me,  and  tend  to  show  that  the  trial  was  not  fair,  I 
do  not  care  to  discuss  this  feature  of  the  case  any  further, 
because  it  is  not  necessary.  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  clearly 
my  duty  to  act  in  this  case  for  the  reasons  already  given,  and 
I.  therefore,  grant  an  absolute  pardon  to  Samuel  Fielden, 
Oscar  Neebe,  and  Michael  Schwab,  on  this  36th  day  of  Jtme, 
1893.  John  P.  Altgbld, 

Governor  of  Illinois. 

In  The  Century  Magazine  for  April,  1893, 
Judge  Gary  gives,  in  a  30-page  article,  a  defense 
of  the  verdict. 

Judge  Gary's  statement  in  substance  is  this : 

Mr.  Gary  reviews  the  events  and  scenes  of  the  trial  in  detail, 
stating  his  motives  to  be  a  justification  of  the  verdict  and  an 
effort  to  prove  that  the  anarchists  did  not  represent  the  labor- 
ing classes,  but  simply  made  a  show  of  friendsnip  to  the  latter  in 
order  to  bring  them  into  their  own  ranks.  He  asserts  that  the 
seven  men  sentenced  to  death  were  beyond  all  cavil  giulty  of 
murder,  and  that  it  would  have  been  a  great  misfortune  if 
society  had  not  maintained  its  right  to  defend  itself.  The 
most  noted  legal  authorities  are  adduced  to  show  that  the 
men  who  argued  on  every  occasion  for  anarchy  and  destruc- 
tion, in  their  press  and  through  their  orators,  and  who  "in- 
cited, advised,  encouraged  the  throwing  of  the  bomb  that 
Idlled  the  policemen,"  were  clearly  within  the  condemnation 
of  the  law.  To  further  support  this,  facsimile  and  other  long 
extracts  are  given  from  the  more  rabid  anarchistic  press,  and 
pictures  appear  of  the  bombs  and  apparatus  of  the  desperate 

Mr.  Gary  shows  carefully  and  fairly  the  evidence  which  led 
to  the  conviction  of  the  ringleaders,  and  takes  the  grotmd  that 
they  were  sentenced  not  because  they  were  anarchists,  but 
because  they  were  parties  to  murder. 

On  page  835  the  judge  says:  "The  conviction  proceeded 
upon  the  ground  that  they  had  generally,  by  speech  and  print, 
advised  large  classes  to  commit  murder;  and  bad  left  the  cotn< 
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mission,  the  time  and  place,  and  when  to  the  indi%ndiial  will 
and  whim  or  capritc,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  of  each  individual 
man  who  listened  to  their  advice;  and  in  cotisecjuence  of  that 
advnce,  in  pursuance  of  that  advice,  and  influenced  by  that 
advice,  somebody,  not  known,  did  throw  the  bomb  that  caused 
Degan*H  death." 

On  paRCs  8  JO  and  83 1  the  judge  says:  "  It  is  probably  true 
that  Rudolph  Schnau^*eU  threw  the  bomb.  He  was  twice 
arrested;  but.  having  shaved  oflf  a  full  beard  immediately 
after  that  fatal  night,  was  diRcharged,  After  the  second 
arrest  he  disappeared  and  has  gone  to  | tarts  unknown.  But 
whether  Schnaubelt  or  some  other  jveraon  threw  the  bomb 
la  not  an  important  question." 

The  ca.se  is  the  more  remarkable  because  it  was  not  claimed 
that  either  of  the  prisoners  threw  the  bomb  or  gave  any  per- 
son any  secret  advice  to  throw  it.  The  case  proceeded  on  the 
ground  that  the  prisoners  gave  all  their  advice  from  public 
platforms  and  in  the  columns  6t  ncwsfiapcrs.  On  page  830 
the  judiee  says:   "Secrecy  is  not  essenlial  lo  a  conspiracy/* 

On  page  812  the  jud^e  says:  "They  mcited.  advised,  en- 
couraged the  throwing  of  the  bomb  that  killed  the  policeman 
not  by  addressing  the  bomb-thrower  sfiecially,  and  telling 
him  to  throw  a  bomb  at  that  or  any  special  time  or  occasion, 
hut  by  general  addresses  to  readers  and  hearers." 

On  the  same  page  he  also  says:  **The  sincerity  of  the  an- 
archists in  their  belief  of  the  benefits  to  accrue  from  anarchy 
(if  they  were  sincere)  is  not  to  be  considered  when  the  ques- 
tion is  whether  they  were  miu-derers." 

On  page  8is  the  judge  says  that  "every  reader  (of  the 
anarchist  papers),  following  the  advice  to  arm  himself,  woiUd 
— must — understand  that  he  must  exercise  his  own  discretion 
in  using  his  weapons /' 

He  concludes:  "  For  nearly  seven  years  the  clamor,  uncon- 
tradicted, has  gone  round  the  world  that  the  anarchists  were 
heroes  and  martyrs,  victims  of  prejudice  and  fear.  Not  a 
dozen  persons  altvc  were  prepared  by  familiarity  wnth  the 
details  of  their  crime  and  trial,  and  pnesent  knowledge  of  the 
materials  from  which  those  details  could  be  shown,  to  present 
a  succinct  account  of  them  to  the  public.  It  so  happened 
that  my  position  was  such  that  from  me  that  account  would 
probably  attract  as  much  attention  as  it  would  from  any 
other  source.  Right-minded,  thoughtful  people,  who  recog- 
niste  the  necessity  to  civilixation  of  the  existence  and  enforce- 
ment of  laws  for  the  jirotection  of  human  life»  and  who 
ycl  may  ha\x  had  misgivings  as  to  the  fate  of  the  anarchists, 
will,  I  trust,  read  what  I  have  written,  and  dismiss  those  rnis- 
giWngs,  convinced  tliat  in  law  and  in  morals  the  anarchists 
were  rightly  punished,  not  for  opinions,  but  for  horrible  deeds." 

The  main  sources  of  evidence  for  the  facts  are, 
of  course,  the  official  records  of  the  court,  A 
history  of  the  trial  has  been  written  by  Dyer  D, 
Ltini»  and  the  speeches  of  the  anarchists  in  court 
have  been  printed  many  times  in  pamphlet  form. 
For  a  brief  notice  of  the  condemned,  see  the  tirst 
edition  of  this  encyclopedia. 

CHILD>  LYDLA  MARIA  (n^e  FRAWCIS)  t  Amer- 
ican champion  of  antislavcry;  writer;  bom  in 
Medford^  Mass.,  1802.  Attended  the  common 
schools,  and  studied  with  her  brother,  Rev,  Con- 
vers  Francis,  D.D.  Until  her  marriage,  in  182S, 
she  taught  in  Med  ford  and  Water  town .  Mass ;  and 
in  1836  she  began  the  publication  of  the  Juvenile 
Miscellany^  the  first  monthly  periodical  for  chil- 
dren issued  in  the  United  States. 

In  1831  both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Child  became  deeply 
interested  in  the  sttl>ject  of  slavery.  Mrs.  Child's 
'*  Appeal  for  that  Class  of  Americans  called  Afri- 
can (Boston,  1813)  was  the  first  antislavery 
work  published  in  America  in  book  form,  and  was 
followed  by  several  smaller  works  on  the  same 
subject.  Mrs.  Child  had  to  endure  social  ostra- 
cism, but  from  this  time  was  a  steady  champion 
of  antislaverv.  On  the  establishment  of  the 
National  Antislavery  Standard,  in  New  York  City, 
in  1840,  she  became  its  editor  and  conducted  it 
till  1843,  when  her  husband  took  the  place  of 
editor-in-chief,  and  she  acted  as  his  assistant  till 
May,  1844.  In  1859,  she  wrote  a  letter  of  sym- 
pathy to  John  Brown,  then  a  prisoner  at  Harper's 
Ferry,  offering  her  ser\'ices  as  a  nurse,  and  en- 
closing the  letter  in  one  to  Governor  Wise,  Brown 
replied,  declining  her  offer »  but  asking  her  to  aid 
his  family,  which  she  did.  She  also  received  a 
letter  of  courteous  rebuke  from  Governor  Wise, 


and  a  singular  epistle  from  the  wife  of  Senato 
Mason,  author  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  threat 
ening  her  with  future  damnation.     She  replied  1 
both  in  her  best  vein,  and  the  whole  series 
letters  w^as  published  in  pamphlet  form  (BostonJ 
1 860) ,  and  had  a  circulation  of  500.000.     She  alf 
wrote  two  small  tracts  on  the  '* Fugitive  S\av 
Law**  and  '*  Emancipation  in  the  British  We 
Indies."     During  her  latter  years  she  contribute 
freely  to  aid  the  national  soldiers  in  the  Civil  Wa 
and  aftcn%^ard  to  help  the  freedmen.     She  die 
in  1880. 

Mra.  Child's  works  are  voluminous  and  tf«at  of  a  u  -, 
variety  of  subjecLs.  Besides  those  already  mentlotied  are  tM 
following:  "The  Rebels,  or  Boston  before  the  Revolution**! 
"The  American  Frtu?al  Housewife"*  (i8jq);  "The  Famili 
Nurse/'  or  companion  of  ''The  Frugal  Housewife";  "Thi 
Mother's  Book  '  and  "The  Girl's  Own  Book"  (iSjO;  *'Hm 
tory  of  Woman"  (1835):  *' Biogranhies  of  G<x>d  Wivcsi 
(i8jj>;  "The  Oasis  (j8i4>:  "The  Anti-Slavery  Catechisoil 
liBid):  *  Authentic  Narratives  of  American  Slavery**  (tSjSN 
"The  Evils  of  Slavery  and  the  Cure  of  Slavery"  (iSj^JJ 
"Philolhca:  A  Grecian  Romance"  (184s);  "Letter*  froB| 
New  York"  (a  vols,,  1843-44):  "Fact  and  Fiction"  (1846)] 
"Flowers  for  Children"  (1851),  "Isaac  T,  Hopper:  a  Tn 
Life"  (i8si);  "The  Progress  of  Religious  Ideas  thro 
Soccessive  Ages"  (5  vols.,  1855);  "Autumnal  Lea 
Sketches  in  Prose  and  Rhyme"  (1857);  "Looking  towa 
Sunset"  (1864);  "The  Freedman's  Book*'  (1865);  and  "'" 
Romance  of  the  Republic"  (1867), 

CHILD  HELPING;  Classification  is  the  fii 
condition  of  rational  stutly  and  treatment  of  thi 
social  task.  Normal  children  in  normal  homi 
are  not  here  considered;  their  education  is 
trusted  to  the  general  forces  which  make  ft 
progress.  The  exceptional  child  becomes  t" 
subject  of  special  philanthropic  attention,  T' 
primary  classification  is  made  on  the  basis 
physical  and  psycliic  condition:  {i)  The  normi 
m  body  and  mind;  (2)  the  defective  in  sight 
hearing;  (i)  the  lame,  deformed,  feeble,  and  si 
who  are  cducable;  (4)  the  abnormal,  feeble-min* 
ed,  idiotic,  imbecile,  epileptic,  and  insane  who 
educable  only  within  narrow  limits,  and  who 
reqtiire  close  supervision;  (0  the  vicious, 
praved,  and  delinquent.  Subclasses  are  formi 
by  consideration  of  age,  stage  of  developmenl 
sex.  and  domestic  situation. 

Observation  under  friendly  detention  is  t] 
first  stage  of  social  dealing  with  neglected  or 
linnuent  children ;  it  is  like  the  physician's  di 
nosis  which  precedes  prescription  of  medicine 
hygienic  direction.  The  attempt  to  make  a  c 
sus  of  all  defective  and  abnormal  children  has  not 
been  successful;  the  ordinary  census  canvassers 
are  not  competent  to  make  the  diagnosis.  A 
more  satisfactory  result  has  been  secured  by  the 
study  of  pupils  in  schools,  and  making  a  record  of 
the  defective  and  abnormal,  as  in  Switzerland. 
Institutions  and  temporary  homes  for  the  care 
foundlings,  abandoned  and  abused  children, 
phans  and  half-orphans  frequently  have  quart 
for  quarantine  ano  observation.  Thus,  the  fie 
Th^Dphile  Roussel  at  Montcsson.  ntar  Paris,  _ 
the  Asile  d'Observation  in  the  shelter  of  the  As- 
sistance Publique  in  Paris  (rue  Denfert-Roche- 
reau)  furnish  examples.  Uniform  records  and 
reports  to  central  authority  are  desirable.  Our 
juvenile  courts  and  certain  societies  for 
venting  cruelty  have  medical  inspection  and 
fill  records  of  history  and  condition.  On 
basis  of  classification  made  through  observation, 
certain  principles  of  treatment  have  been  apphed 
as  the  result  of  experience  and  discussion. 

Social  care  begins  with  prevention.  The  meas- 
ures taken  indicate  the  existing  evils  and  dangers, 
and  show  also  the  guiding  ideas  of  practical  men. 
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Associations  and  governments  have  begun  to 
ameliorate  the  conditions  of  existence;  to  im- 
prove the  external  and  internal  sanitary  condi- 
tion of  the  house ;  to  enact  and  administer  truancy 
laws  to  keep  children  in  school,  and  factory  laws 
to  keep  them  out  of  unstiitable  industries  and 
save  tnem  from  premattire  industrial  exploita- 
tion; to  provide  baths  and  medical  care^  ice,  and 
pure  milk;  to  wage  war  on  tuberctilosis  and  other 
communicable  and  preventable  diseases;  to  im- 
prove and  extend  educational  agencies  and  adapt 
them  to  the  industrial  needs  of  working  people;  to 
provide  insurance  so  that  families  may  not  be  im- 
poverished or  pauperized  in  time  of  sickness, 
accident,  or  death.  More  direct  methods  are  such 
as  dispensaries  for  training  mothers  in  the  care  of 
infants,  as  those  of  Dr.  Budin  in  Paris;  the  pro- 
vision of  Pasteurized  and  sterilized  milk,  gratui- 
tously or  at  low  cost;  and  charitable  supply  of 
food  and  clothing  for  school  pupils  whose  parents 
are  too  poor  to  supply  their  wants.  Judicial  in- 
tervention has,  in  recent  years,  been  vastly  ex- 
tended and  improved,  as  in  the  educational  meas- 
ures for  neglected  children  in  Germany  since 
1900,  the  councils  of  tutelage  in  Norway  and  Hol- 
land, the  Children's  Courts  in  the  United  States, 
and  similar  activity  of  judges  in  France  and  Aus- 
tria. This  judicial  intervention  becomes  the 
center  of  the  philanthropic  activities  of  associa- 
tions, probation  officers,  institutions,  and  indus- 
trial schools.  Defective  parental  influence  is  im- 
proved, and  when  it  becomes  incurably  vicious  it 
is  removed.  One  statement  of  the  principle  is 
this:  **lf  it  can  be  done  without  sacrificing  the 
interests  of  the  child,  he  should  remain  with  his 
own  parents,  who  should  be  stimulated  and 
helped  to  meet  their  parental  obligations,  as  far 
as  possible.  Every  reasonable  effort  should  be 
made  to  repair  breaches  and  defects  in  the  home 
before  breaking  up  the  family  relation."  (N.  C. 
C,  1906,  Report  of  Committee  on  Child  Saving.) 

The  mother  who  refuses  natural  nourishment 
and  physical  care  greatly  increases  the  probability 
of  her  infant's  death.  The  tmmarried  mother 
should  be  offered  help  to  care  for  her  offspring; 
and  the  father,  when  possible,  should  be  sought 
out  and  required  to  carry  his  share  of  the  burden 
of  support.  If  the  infant  has  been  separated 
from  the  mother  by  reason  of  her  death  or 
flight,  the  best  chance  of  life  is  the  breast  milk  of 
some  other  mother;  and  next  to  that,  at  a  long 
distance,  the  prepared  milk  or  artificial  foods 
reconunended  by  physicians.  Infants  should 
not  be  kept  together  in  large  numbers,  for  they 
infect  each  other  with  disease ;  but  they  should  be 
scattered  in  selected  homes  which  are  kept  imder 
supervision.  When  the  first  months  of  infancy 
are  safely  passed,  the  homeless  child  is  to  be 
cared  for  on  the  principles  stated  in  the  following 
paragraphs: 

H^-orphans,  children  of  parents  in  hospitals 
and  asyltmis,  and  of  others  temporarily  unable  to 
support  them,  may  properly  oe  boarded  out  in 
families  or  kept  for  some  weeks  in  institutions, 
the  parents  paying  for  the  cost  as  far  as  they  are 
able.  Permanently  dependent  children,  as  or- 
phans, children  taken  by  legal  process  from  cruel 
or  inmioral  parents  should  not  be  retained  in  in- 
stitutions longer  than  is  necessary  to  observe 
them,  prepare  them  physically  and  otherwise  for 
family  life,  and  find  them  suitable  family  homes. 
Temporary  homes  shotdd  be  prevented  by  state 
law  and  inspection  from  becoming  asylimis.  The 
natural  place  for  a  normal  child  is  in  a  good  fam- 


ily. The  foster  home  must  be  selected,  exam- 
ined, and  supervised  for  a  time  by  trained  agents 
of  a  responsible  society  approved  by  state  author- 
ity. Inquiry  by  letters  is  entirely  inadequate 
protection.  Supervision  should  not  be  discon- 
tinued except  upon  authority  of  a  court  of  record. 
The  cost  of  board  and  education  may  be  met  by  a 
charitable  society,  or  by  families  taking  such 
children  for  care  or  adoptiujg^  them  outright.  All 
acts  of  charitable  associations  shotdd  oe  tmder 
judicial  and  state  control. 

The  special  methods  of  education  stiitable  for 
deaf,  bhnd,  crippled,  and  deformed  children  are 
considered  in  pedagogic  science.  Social  respon- 
sibility centers  in  modes  of  placing  and  support. 
Generally  the  states  provide  boarding-schools 
for  the  mstruction  of  the  blind  and  deaf,  and 
these  are  supported  partly  or  entirely  at  public 
cost.  In  large  cities  experiments  are  being  made 
with  special  rooms  and  teachers  for  defective 
children.  Crippled  children  require  orthopedic 
treatment  ana  special  hospital  care. 

When  observation  has  shown  that  a  child  is  so 
imperfectly  developed  mentally  as  to  be  incapable 
of  training  for  competitive  life  and  self-control, 
the  only  co\u"se  open  is  segregation  in  special 
schools  which  gradually  become  asylums  for  life. 
Such  persons  never  become  fit  for  marriage  and 
parenthood,  and  by  segregation  in  colonies,  which 
may  be  made  in  great  part  self-supporting,  society 
is  protected  agamst  tne  propagation  of  the  unfit. 
Epileptic  children,  when  the  disease  is  marked  and 
seated,  require  treatment  and  life-long  asylum 
in  their  own  colonies,  apart  from  the  insane  and 
the  feeble-minded.  The  modes  of  treatment  in 
such  colonies  are  subjects  of  surgical,  medical,  and 
pedagogic  science. 

Neglected  and  dependent  children  are  exposed 
to  moral  peril,  and  are  tempted  to  satisfy  wants 
by  means  harmful  to  society.  The  judicial  in- 
tervention already  mentioned  represents  the  mod- 
em tendency  in  all  civilized  countries  to  place 
young  persons  under  responsible  discipline  before 
evil  habits  have  become  fixt  and  have  issued  in 
depravity  and  crime.  Only  when  family,  school, 
probation  officers,  and  church  have  failed,  is  there 
recourse  to  the  institution.  Reformatory  edu- 
cation begins  with  ungraded  rooms  under  spe- 
cial teachers  and  methods;  proceeds  to  parental 
schools  where  temporary  discipline  seeks  to  re- 
store the  delinquent  to  the  ordinary  schools ;  and 
then  follow,  for  more  difficult  cases,  the  industrial 
or  reform  school  with  its  farm  and  trades,  and 
later  still  the  reformatory  and  the  prison.  In- 
carceration must  be  the  last  resort.  In  all  insti- 
tutions outdoor  life,  with  nu-al  occupations, 
seems  the  most  hopeful  environment.  (See  Re- 
formatory.) 

Most  of  the  agencies  of  child-helping  have 
spnmg  into  existence  through  the  initiative  of  in- 
aividuals,  and  only  slowly  has  general  organiza- 
tion been  effected.  In  each  city  and  county  there 
is  need  of  local  cooperation  in  order  to  prevent 
duplication  and  waste  of  means  and  effort,  to 
avoid  neglect  of  need,  and  to  sustain  general  in- 
terest. Public  institutions  should  be  visited  and 
encouraged.  The  center  for  local  cooperation 
may  be  the  associated  charities,  a  society  for  pro- 
tecting children,  a  juvenile  court  association,  a 
board  of  guardians,  or  a  commitlee  created  by  all 
the  agencies  which  are  seeking  to  help  children  in 
the  community. 

By  central  organization  is  here  meant  that  of 
the  state.     Each  conmionwealth  ought  to  have  a 
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board  of  charities  and  correction  which  can  super- 
vise all  agencies  and  activities  in  this  field  and 
propose  laws  and  regulations  for  the  furtherance 
of  sound  methods  and  the  prevention  of  abuses. 
An  important  aid  to  this  central  organization  is 
the  State  Convention  of  Charity  and  Correction 
which  is  held  annually  in  some  states. 

The  chief  educational  or^^anization  is  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Chanties  and  Correction, 
whose  proceedings,  as  printed,  are  a  mine  of  in- 
formation on  all  phases  of  this  subject.  The 
National  Children's  Home  Society  is  a  federation 
of  state  societies,  twenty-eight  in  nxunber,  which 
holds  two  meetings  annually,  and  strives,  through 
its  executive  committee  and  superintendents,  to 
extend  the  organization  in  territory  not  yet  prop- 
erly organized,  and  to  improve  the  character  of 
the  work  already  attempted.  The  oldest  of 
these  societies,  and  the  mother  of  all,  has  recently 
(1906)  joined  the  federation.  This  is  the  New 
York  Children's  Aid  Society,  fotmded  by  the  dis- 
tinguished philanthropist,  Mr.  Charles  Loring 
Brace.  The  National  Child  Labor  Committee, 
organized  in  1904,  has  for  its  object  the  educa- 
tion of  the  public  in  relation  to  the  extent  and 
effects  of  injurious  employment  of  children,  and 
the  promotion  of  le^slative  and  administrative 
methods  of  diminishmg  the  evils  connected  with 
industrial  exploitation  of  yotmg  persons. 

C.  R.  Henderson. 

Rbpbrbncbs:  Care  of  Destitute,  Neglected,  and  Deltnquent 
Children,  by  Homer  Folks,  1903;  Juvenile  Offenders,  by 
W.  D.  Morrison,  1807;  Amertcan  CharitiesAiy  A.  G.  Warner; 
Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Dependents,  Defectives,  and  De- 
linquents (with  bibliography),  by  C.  R.  Henderson,  1901; 
Principles  of  Relief,  by  E.  T.  Devine. 

CHILD  LABOR  (see  also  Child  Saving,  Child 
Labor  in  England,  National  Child  Labor 
Committee):  United  States. 

Bulletin  69,  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Labor,  Bureau  of  the  Census  (Washington,  D.  C, 
Jan.,  1907),  gives  the  following  table  of  the  ex- 
tent of  Child  Labor  in  the  United  States  in  1900: 

TABLE  I 
Childrbn  Tbn  to  Piptbbn  Ybars  of  Agb  Rbportbd  at 

THB  TWBLPTH  CbNSUS  AS  HaVINO  A  GAINFUL  OCCUPATION 


United  States  (area  of  entimeration) .    1,75 2. 287 


Continental  United 

States 1,750,178 

Alaska i.ooa 


Hawaii 

Military  and  naval 
service  abroad . . 


998 


A  classification  by  year  of  age  is  also  given  for 
the  following  reason:  "In  the  age  period  ten  to 
fifteen  occurs  the  transition  from  childhood  to 
adolescence,  and  normally  each  year  included  in 
that  period  marks  important  changes  in  the 
child's  growth  and  development;  hence  in  any 
question  relating  to  the  education  and  welfare  of 
the  child,  a  difference  of  only  one  year  is  signifi- 
cant" (p.  7). 

TABLE  II 

Brbadwinnbrs  Tbn  to  Piftbbn  Years  of  Agb  in  Con- 
tinental United  States,  1900 


Agb 


10  years. . . . 
iz  years.. . . 
13  years.. . . 

13  years 

Z4  years. . . . 

15  years 

Total 


Number 


142,105 
158,778 
aai.313 
368,437 
406,701 
SSa.854 


1,750.178 


Per  cent 


8.x 

13. 6 

15.3 

23.2 
31. 6 


The  proportion  these  children  bear  to  all 
children  of  the  given  ages  is  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing table: 

TABLE  III 

Children  Ten  to  Piftbbn  Years  Classifibd  by  Sbx  and 

Year  of  Agb,  with  Percentage  of  Brbadwinnbrs  of 

BACH  Sex,  for  Continental  Unitbo  Statbs. 

1900 


Agb 


Total.. 

zo  years. . . . 
xz  years.... 

za  years 

X3  years 

Z4  years 

z5  years.... 

Total.. 

zo  years. . . . 

zz  years 

Z2  years 

Z3  years 

Z4  years 

z5  years. . . . 

Total.. 

zo  years 

zz  years 

za  years 

Z3  years. . . . 
X4  years.... 
15  years. . . . 


Brbadwinnbrs 


Total  Number       Per  cent 


Both 
9.613,252      X.750.Z78 


z, 740,628 
x.583,131 
1.637.509 
1,550,402 
x.568.564 
X.533.0Z8 


142.  Z05 
158.778 
a2z,3i3 
268,427 
406,70  z 
552,854 


Z8.2 


4,852,427 

Males 
1.264,4x1 

882,052 

"  793,340 
769.386 

Z05.S80 
xz9,628 
163,649 

8.2 

zo.o 

x3.s 
17.3 

36.1 


26.1 


4.760,825 

485.767 

858,576 

36,525 

784,938 

39.X50 

809,50  z 

768,954 

57.664 

71.597 

775.224 

1 17.046 

763.63a 

163,78$ 

za.o 
15. o 
19. 8 

36. 5 
50.6 


10.2 


4-3 

5.0 

7.1 

9*3 

IS. I 

ai.4 


The  opinion  is  so  prevalent  in  America  that 
child  labor  in  agricultural  pursuits  is  never  in- 
jurious that  the  above  table  should  at  the  outset 
be  divided  to  distinguish  those  engaged  in  agri- 
culture from  those  engac^ed  in  all  other  occupa- 
tions.    This  is  done  in  tne  following  table: 

TABLE  IV 

Breadwinners  Ten  to  Piftbbn  Years  of  Agb  in  Con- 
tinental United  States,  Z900 


Total 

In  Agricul- 
tural Pur- 
suits 

In  all  otrbr 
Occupations 

Age 

1 

1| 

2 

1 

l| 

Total... 

1,750,178 

zoo.o 

1,061,97  X 

xoo.o 

688.207 

100. 0 

10  years. . . 
XI  years... 
Z2  years... 
Z3  years... 

14  years. . . 

15  years. . . 

X42,zo5 

155,778 

2az,3i3 
268,427 
406,701 
55a,854 

8.Z 

za.6 
15.3 
83. a 
31.6 

X2X.422 

X3 1.807 

171.643 

X79.393 
215,678 
243,028 

XX. 4 

X6.2 

x6.9 
ao.3 
33.8 

ao»683 
26.971 
49.670 
89.034 
191*023 
3x0,826 

3.0 
3-9 

45. « 

100.0 


There  are  no  official  returns  of  child  labor  in 
the  U.  S.  subsequent  to  1900— excepting  Census 
Bulletins  of  Manufactures  (1905)  and  reports  of 
labor  commissioners  and  factory  inspectors  in 
several  individual  states.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  students  of  this  subject  in  America  are  com- 
pelled to  refer,  for  comprehensive  statistics,  to 
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figures  compiled  seven  years  ago,  the  "children" 
reported  in  those  returns  being  now  from  seven- 
teen to  twenty-two  years  of  age. 

Some  approximate  view  of  the  present  extent 
of  child  labor  in  the  U.  S.  can  be  had,  however, 
by  a  studv  of  the  increase  in  the  number  of  wage- 
earning  children  in  recent  years.  The  following 
table  compiled  from  the  Twelfth  Census  (i  900)  by 
the  National  Child  Labor  Committee  shows  the 
number  of  children  ten  to  fifteen  years  of  age  in 
the  five  chief  groups  of  occupations,  the  increase 
in  the  twenty  years,  1880  to  1900,  and  the  present 
number  estimated  on  that  basis  of  increase: 


manufacture  is  reported  in  the  manufacture  of 
paper  and  printing,  liquors  and  beverages,  food 
and  kindred  products,  and  in  shipbuilding.  The 
principal  increase  is  shown  in  textiles,  leather  and 
its  finished  products,  tobacco,  and  in  miscella- 
neous industries. 

When  it  is  considered  that  these  census  figures 
must  be  gathered  from  available  data  and  that 
the  laws  in  many  states  are  so  defective  as  to 
defeat  the  true  purpose  of  enumeration,  while 
other  states  are  devoid  of  any  agency  for  gather- 
ing official  information,  the  reports  of  the  Census 
Department  are  less  convincing  than  is  desirable. 


TABLE  V 
SoMB  Unitbd  Statbs  Census  Statistics  op  Child  Labor 


Population  of  continental  United  States < 

Total  number  of  children  10  to  15  (inclusive)  years  of  age 

Number  of  children  10  to  25  (inclusive)  years  of  age  engaged  in  gainful  occu- 
pations  

Boys 

Girls 

Per  cent  which  children    10  to    15    (inclusive)    years  of  age  at  work  con- 
stitute of  all  children  10  to  15  inclusive 

Total  number  of  children  zo  to  15  (inclusive)  years  of  age  engaged  in  trade 

and  transportation 

Boys 

Girls 

Total  number  of  children  10  to  15  (inclusive)  years  of  age  engaged  in  manu- 
facturing and  mechanical  ptirsuits 

Boys 

Girls 


1880 


50,155.783 
6.649.483 


1.118.356 
835,187 
393.169 


16.8 


38.657 

35.609 

3.048 


46.836 


1900 


75,568,686 
9.613,353 


x.7So,i78 

1,364,411 

485,767 


X8.3 


133,363 

100,174 

33.188 


383.869 
170.653 
113,316 


Increase 
percent 


50.6 
44.5 


56.5 
S3. a 

65.7 


316.5 
,8,. 3 
637.9 


113. 4 
98.0 
14X.7 


1906 
estimated 


83.189,756 
10.50a. 380 

z.939.534 


147.35a 


3a9.xa7 


Children  10  to  13 
(inclusive) 


Children  14  to  15 
(inclusive) 


All  ^nfid  occupations 

Agricultural 

Trade  and  transportation 

Mechanical  and  manufacturing  pursuits 

Domestic  and  personal  service 

Professional  service 


790.633 

604,365 

31,875 

63.533 

101.513 

438 


959.555 
457,706 
100.487 
331,337 
177.5x8 
a.507 


The  Director  of  the  Census,  in  the  ''Letter 
of  Transmittal*  (Jan.  25,  1907)  accompanying 
Census  Bulletin  No.  69  on  Child  Labor  in  the 
U.  S.,"  says,  "With  the  growth  of  population 
there  has  probably  been  a  considerable  increase 
since  1900  in  the  number  of  children  who  are 
working  for  wages,  except  possibly  in  those  com- 
munities where  new  laws  imposing  greater 
restrictions  upon  the  employment  of  young 
children  have  been  enacted  and  are  being  effi- 
ciently enforced,  but  it  is  unlikely  that,  aside 
from  the  increase  in  numbers,  a  census  taken  at 
the  present  time  would  show  conditions  differing 
materially  from  those  existing  at  the  date  of  the 
twelfth  census." 

A  series  of  Census  Bulletins  on  Manufactures 
(1905)  shows  a  total  decrease  in  the  number  of 
children  ten  to  fifteen  years  of  age  engaged  in 
manufacturing  pursuits,  of  nine  tenths  of  i  per 
cent  in  the  five  years  1900-5,  twenty-five  states 
and  territories  showing  a  decrease  and  twenty- 
six  showing  an  increase.  The  largest  percentage 
of  decrease  in  the  employment  of  children  m 


Seal 

Fnmber 

Probably 

Larger 


The  belief  is  general  among  those  familiar  with 
child-employing  industries  that  the  nimiber  of 
children  employed  in  some  states  and  in  par- 
ticular industries  considerablv  ex- 
ceeds the  number  reported  either  in 
the  census  returns  or  in  the  inspec- 
tion reports  of  these  states.  This 
belief  is  based  upon  the  known  tend- 
ency of  manufacturers  to  imderesti- 
mate  the  number  of  children  em- 
ployed, the  tendency  of  parents  to  overstate  the 
ages  of  their  workmg  children,  and  upon  the 
school  census  reports  in  a  large  nimiber  of  in- 
dustrial communities. 

The  Census  Bulletins  (1905)  report  32,826 
children  employed  in  the  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments of  the  four  cotton-manufacturing  states, 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Alabama  and 
Georgia.  These  figures  are  based  on  information 
furnished  by  the  manufacturers  in  those  states. 
The  Blue  Book  (i  905) ,  also  compiled  from  informa- 
tion given  by  the  manufacturers,  shows,  according 
to  Dr.  A.  J.  McKelway»  assistant  secretary  of  the 
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National  Child  Labor  Committee,  a  number  far 
in  excess  of  the  census  returns.     He  says: 

How  many  children,  of  what  ages,  are  now  cmpTioyedl  in 
Southern  cot  ton -mills,  nobody  knows.  The  manufacturinR 
cn^anB  that  are  inclined  to  boom  the  induatry,  as  to  capital 
invested,  the  sum  of  wagjies  paid  and  the  number  of  factories 
and  spindles  and  looms,  are  apr>arently  trying  to  convince 
the  public  that  this  vast  industry  is  run  wHth  an  insignificant 
body  of  hmnan  workers.  The  census  statistics  just  issued 
for  1904  are  far  below,  in  the  statistics  of  employees,  the 
statements  made  by  the  same  manufacturers  to  the  tejctile 
pubUcations.  And  yet  the  percentage  of  children  under 
sixteen  reported  by  the  manufacturers  is  enough  almost  to 
rouse  a  people  to  amis  in  their  defense. 

The  Blue  Book,  a  recognized  authority  on  cotton- mill 
statistics,  whose  puhlishers  send  out  every  year  to  the  cotton 
manufacturers  blanks  to  be  filled  out  hy  them,  stating  the 
number  of  operatives  cmplovcd,  reports  m  actual  numbers, 
or  by  fair  computation  for  the  few  milk  that  do  not  rejKirt 
Ihc  number  of  operatives,  the  total  of  3aS,940  operatives 
for  1906.  Taking  the  Georgia  percentage  of  children  under 
sixteen  to  the  whole  number  of  employees  as  conservative 
for  the  whole  South,  we  would  have  70.41a  children  under 
sixteen  in  the  Southern  mills^and  other  disinterested  persons 
have  testified  that  these  children  are  of  all  the  ages  irom 
sixteen  to  six.  I  quote  again  the  statement  made  by  Mr. 
R.  M.  Miller.  Jr.,  ol  Charlotte,  N,  C,  formerly  president  of 
the  Southern  Cotton  Spinners'  Association,  later  president  of 
the  American  Cotton  Manufacturers'  Association,  considered 
an  expert  in  cotton-mill  matters,  that  75  per  cent  of  the  spin- 
ners of  the  North  Carolina  mills  were  fourteen  years  and 
under,  while  his  predecessor  in  office.  Mr.  George  B,  Hiss,  of 
Charlotte,  told  me  that  the  usual  calculation  was  that  only 
JO  per  cent  of  the  operatives  were  adults. 

Another  example  of  the  defectiveness  of  official 
returns  is  the  Anthracite  report  of  the  Depart- 
mentof  Mines,  Pennsylvania  (ii>o5).  This  report 
shows  that  there  were  760  boys  of  whose  ages  the 
deputy  inspectors  were  in  doubt*  though  the  chief 
of  the  department  says  "the  boys  of  doubtful  age 
number  a  little  over  q  per  cent  of  the  total  num- 
ber employed,  ,  .  .  it  is  very  probable,  however, 
that  many  of  the  760  classed  afs  doubtful  by  the 
inspectors  are  over  fourteen/'  Yet  the  chief 
admits  the  imjuossibility  of  securing  reliable  data 
in  the  following  w^ords: 

The  difficult  thing  is  to  get  at  the  correct  ages  of  these 
boys,  as  at  least  75  per  cent  of  them  were  bom  in  foreign 
countries.  Besides  this,  the  deiiartment  has  neither  the 
lime  nor  the  money  to  spend  in  prosecuting  the  ^larents  or 
guardians  of  the?*  children.  If  the  next  legislature  could  be 
inducer!  to  appropriate  about  l^c.ooo  for  this  purtjose,  the 
department  could  enter  proceedmgs  to  get  at  the  true  facts 
in  the  matter.  ... 

The  law  in  emphatic  in  its  reciuirement  of  properly  attested 
certificates  for  children  applying  for  employment,  but  un 
fortunately,  under  the  proent  system  no  protection  is  afforded 
in  cases  where  the  age  is  falsely  represented.  The  insjwctors 
may  frequently  have  doubts  as  to  the  eligiliilily  of  the  boys 
who  are  kivco  employment,  but  as  the  certificates  have  been 
accepted  by  the  mine  foremen,  they  are  without  authority  to 
take  action  in  the  noatter. 

From  towns  and  boroughs  representing  not 
more  than  one  sixth  of  the  anthracite  field,  the 
National  Child  Labor  Committee  (1906)  com- 
piled returns  from  school  superintendents  famil- 
iar with  the  family  life  and  childhood  of  these 
communities,  showing  not  less  than  2,460  boys 
under  fourteen  years  of  age  working  in  the  mines 
and  breakers  of  these  towns  and  boroughs.  While 
the  conclusion  would  be  unwarranted  that  the 
total  number  of  boys  under  fourteen  years  of  age 
employed  in  the  anthracite  held  is  six  times  the 
2,460  reported  (14,760),  it  is  evident  that  the 
760  reported  by  the  department  of  mine  inspec- 
tion is  based  on  inadequate  knowledge.  This 
defect^  as  explained  by  the  writer  {Annals  of  the 
Amn-iian  Acadmiy  of  Politic cU  and  Social  Science, 
Jan.,  1907,0.  43).  arises  from  the  difficulties  sur- 
rounding tne  w^ork  of  the  factory  inspector  on 
account  of  the  very  defective  law  of  Pennsylvania 
governing  child  labor  in  the  mines: 


The  mine  inspectors  have  been  hampered  in  their  work 
by  the  fact  that  nearly  all  the  boys  have  sworn  certilticates 
to  their  legal  age  for  employment:  by  the  fact  that  the  records 
at  the  mines  show  all  boys  to  be  of  proper  age,  by  the  fact 
that  the  visiting  inspector  is  usually  known  to  the  boys,  who 
are  thus  on  Iheir  guard  against  any  compromising  cotifessioti; 
and  also  by  the  extent  of  the  field  to  fie  covered.  The  de- 
partment reports  an  average  of  forty-five  mines  for  every 
deiiuty  inspector,  which,  as  every  one  familiar  with  the  in* 
d\istry  knows,  would  require  superhuman  speed  and  strength 
of  every  one  of  these  fifteen  representatives  of  the  state. 
In  his  report  for  19.03^  the  chief  criticises  the  law  rcquinnif 
every  mine  to  be  inspected  at  least  every  two  months  in  these 
words:  "This  requirement  defeats  the  very  purpose  of  the 
act  and  reduces  the  inspector  to  a  mere  walking  machine  with 
time  only  to  note  the  most  trivial  matters." 

A  complete  statistical  report  of  child  labor  in 
the  U.  S.  would  include  also  a  large  number  of 
children  under  ten  years  of  age  w  ho  are  at  work 
but  who  are  not  included  in  the  census  returns. 
There  would  also  be  incltided  the  large  number  of 
children  emijloyc<l  in  sweat-shops  ("hnme  indus- 
tries "!)+ street  trades  and  a  multitude  of  tinclassi- 
fied  and  informal  occupations  who  are  not  re- 
portct]  as  gainfully  employed,  but  are  reported^ 
either  as  at  home,  or  in  school,  or  are  omitted* 
altogether. 

The  variety  of  commercial  pursuits  into  which 
the  labor  of  children  enters  is  partly  indicated  by 
the  list  of  315  gainful  occupations  reported  byj 
census  enumerators. 

The  New  York  State  Btdletin  of  the  Com- 
missioner  of  Labor  for  March,  1907,  contains  re- 
turns from  an  investigation  of  tenement-house 
labor  in  certain  streets  in  New  York  City.  In 
seven  streets  visited  there  were  found  193  chil- 
dren engaged  in  gainful  labor^ — the  manufacture 
of  clothing,  artihcial  flowers^  etc.  These  chil- 
dren ranged  in  age  from  five  to  fourteen  years, 
the  report  showing  the  following  numbers  for  each 
year  of  age: 

Five  years  of  age,  4 ;  six  years  of  age,  8 ;  seven 
years  of  age,  20 ;  eight  years  of  age,  1 7  ;  nine  yeaiSi 
of  age,  25;  ten  years  of  age,  27;  eleven  years  of 
age,  25 ;  twelve  years  of  age,  37 ;  thirteen  years  of 
age,  30. 

Many  of  these  children  were  reported  as  work- 
ing only  occasionally,  \i^le  others  were  employed 
regularly  for  the  entire  day  and  some  until  nine 
or  ten  o'clock  at  night. 

Legislative,  No  two  states  in  the  union  have 
identical  laws.  Statutes  dilfer  as  to  minimum 
age  limit  for  employment,  hours  of  labor,  educa- 
tional requirements,  methods  of  age  certification, 
scope  of  regulation »  etc.  It  is  therefore  impKDs- 
sible  to  present  in  detail  the  specific  law*s  that 
govern  child  labor  in  the  various  states,  espe- 
cially since  the  statutes  in  several  instances  are 
complicated  and  extensive. 

The  principal  features  of  the  various  laws  are 
noted  in  the  following  table,  from  which  many 
special  features  (hours  of  closing  stores  and 
factories^  catalogue  of  industries  affected  by  the 
law,  description  of  kinds  of  educational  tests  or 
proofs  of  age  required,  and  equipment  and  effect- 
iveness of  factory  inspection  departments)  are 
necessarily  omitted.  A  few  important  exceptions 
are  noted  supplementary  to  the  table  »  The  age 
limit  given  does  not  in  everv  state  apply  to  all  its 
industries,  but  applies  in  industries  coming  chiefly 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  inspectors.  The 
more  important  educational  requirements  appe^ 
in  the  column  ** Compulsory  Education/' 

1  For  a  detailed  analysis  of  state  laws  (to  Tan.  i.  1^7).  see 
*' Consumers'  Ij^gue  Handbook.*'  1907,  by  Josephine  C* 
Goldmark.  National  Consumers'  League,  105  East  Twenty- 
aecond  Street.  New  York  City. 
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The  record  year  in  child  labor  legislation  was 
1905,  when  twenty-two  states  and  one  territory 
enacted  laws  regulating  the  employment  of 
children.  This  unusual  harvest  of  legislative  im- 
provement may  be  looked  upon  as  the  fruit  of 
many  years  of  activity  on  the  part  of  labor-unions, 
women's  clubs,  the  >fational  Consumers'  League, 
the  experience  of  states  already  having  effective 
laws  and  efficient  factory  inspectors,  and  espe- 
cially the  organization  of  public  sentiment  against 
the  practise  of  child  employment  since  the  form- 
ation of  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee 
in  April,  1904. 

Promoted  by  these  same  forces,  together  with 
an  awakened  mterest  among  the  churches,  im- 
proved child  labor  laws  were  passed  in  six  states 
m  1906,  Georgia  and  Iowa  having  for  the  first 
time  placed  on  the  statute  books  a  law  against 
child  labor.  The  National  Child  Labor  Com- 
mittee cooperated  in  all  of  this  work  through  distri- 
bution of  literature,  correspondence,  and  general 
support.  In  Iowa  it  was  instrumental  in  bringing 
together  into  a  state  committee  the  various  ele- 
ments that  had,  unorganized,  struggled  for  years 
without  success.  In  Maryland,  Georgia,  and  Ken- 
tucky representatives  of  the  committee  appeared 
before  the  legislative  assemblies  in  active  support 
of  the  bills,  and  the  work  of  the  Southern  office, 
opened  in  Atlanta  early  in  1906,  was  concentrated 
on  the  situation  in  Georgia,  which  presented  tlie 
most  difficult  legislative  battle  that  has  yet  been 
fought  for  the  protection  of  childhood  in  this 
country. 

Since  Jan.  i,  1907,  important  amendments 
have  improved  the  child  labor  laws  in  Alabama, 
Florida,  Maine,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  New  Jersey, 
New  York,  and  Idaho. 

In  addition  to  these  state  activities  interest 
in  this  subject  has  been  expressed  in  a  growing 
demand  for  national  regulation  of  child  labor. 
A  bill  was  introduced  in  Congress  in  Jan., 
1907,  authorizing  the  federal  government  (un- 
der the  provisions  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
law)  to  exclude  from  interstate  transportation 
goods  offered  for  shipment  from  mines  or  fac- 
tories employing  children  under  four- 
LaffiMlation  ^^^^  years  of  age.  The  discussions 
uvgiuAuon  ^£  ^j^^g  measure  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  and  by  the  press  throughout 
the  country  have  developed  the  encouraging 
fact  that  all  well-informed  people  admit  the  ex- 
istence of  the  evil  and  grant  the  urgency  of  some 
thorough  method  of  regulation — the  division  of 
opinion  turning  only  upon  the  question  whether 
it  would  be  expedient,  and  if  so,  whether  the 
national  government  has  the  power  to  legislate 
in  a  matter  heretofore  regarded  as  wholly  within 
the  limits  of  state  jurisdiction. 

In  a  country  composed  of  a  number  of  almost 
independent  commonwealths  the  disparity  in 
state  laws  is  a  source  of  great  confusion.  Not 
only  does  such  inequality  render  enforcement 
of  law  difficult,  but  the  states  with  regulation 
well  advanced  lay  burdens  upon  merchants  and 
manufacturers  as  against  their  competitors  across 
the  state  line  which  they  consider  unfair.  The 
glass  manufacturer  of  eastern  Ohio  protests 
against  the  enforcement  of  the  law  agamst  em- 
ployment of  boys  under  sixteen  at  night,  when 
ne  knows  that  just  across  the  river  his  competi- 
tor, whose  expenses  for  fuel,  material,  and  ship- 
ping are  identical  with  his  own,  can  employ  boys 
m  Pennsylvania  at  night  at  fourteen  years  and 
in   West    Virginia  during   vacation   at    twelve. 


The  enforcement  of  the  law  is  felt  to  be  an  in- 
justice and  the  violation  of  a  well-recognized 
economic  principle. 

In  view  of  the  halting  action  that  may  be  ex- 
pected in  many  states  where  the  need  of  reform 
IS  greatest,  many  believe  that  some  national  ac- 
tion is  necessary  if  the  present  generation  is  to 
be  safeguarded.  Despite  the  strong  pn^lispo- 
sition  of  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee  to 
favor  state  regulation  of  the  conditions  of  in- 
dustry, it  appears  to  have  become  the  prevailing 
sentiment  of  its  members  that  the  national  gov- 
ernment should  at  least  take  steps  to  secure  the 
entire  elimination  of  children  under  fourteen 
years  from  the  field  of  gainful  occupation,  leav- 
ing the  individual  states  to  take  such  further 
action  as  seems  justified.  This  would  establish 
a  standard  below  which  the  nation  cannot  safely 
permit  any  of  its  parts  to  fall. 

In  some  respects  the  most  important  measure 
dealing  with  the  employment  01  children  is  the 
law  enacted  by  Congress  in  Febru- 
ATadsral  ^T^'  ^9°7»  authorizing  an  investi^- 
InvMtiffa-  ^^°"  °^  *^^  conditions  of  workmg 
^jj*^  women  and  children.  This  law  is  a 
direct  result  of  the  persistent  activity 
of  the  General  Feaeration  of  Wom- 
en's Clubs,  the  Woman's  Trade  Union  League, 
the  National  Consumers'  League,  the  National 
Child  Labor  Committee,  and  other  otjganizations 
interested  in  the  protection  of  children.  An 
appropriation  of  $150,000  was  devoted  to  this 
investigation  and  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  is 
authorized  to  add  to  his  regular  staff  of  investi- 
/gators  a  sufficient  force  to  make  this  special 
V  study.  The  value  of  such  an  investigation  can 
hardly  be  overestimated.  Heretofore,  in  de- 
fault of  reliable  and  complete  statistics  either 
from  the  census  bureau  or  the  departments  of 
labor  and  factory  inspection  in  the  various  states, 
it  has  been  necessary  for  private  organizations 
like  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee  to  se- 
cure through  their  own  agents  the  statistical  data 
necessary  for  arousing  public  interest  in  the  evils 
against  which  they  are  organized.  The  objec- 
tion to  this  private  investigation  is  obvious.  No 
matter  how  thorough  the  agents  of  a  private  or- 
ganization may  be,  their  reports  are  always  open 
to  the  charge  of  being  unofficial  or  "irresponsi- 
ble." These  committees  recognize  the  respon- 
sibility of  private  organizations  in  arousing  pub- 
lic interest,  promoting  improved  legislation,  and 
aiding  in  law  enforcement.  But  they  believe  tlie 
duty  of  discovering  to  what  extent  the  citizens 
of  our  country  are  subjected  to  unfavorable  or 
injurious  conditions  is  distinctly  a  duty  of  the 
federal  government  and  the  various  oommon- 
wealths.  They  have  therefore  been  active  in 
urging  this  government  investigation  which  will 
lay  an  authoritative  foundation  for  the  woric 
they  are  organized  to  conduct. 

This  report  will  have  a  special  value  in  that 
the  investigation  is  not  limited  to  a  statistical 
study,  but  is  designed  to  cover  the  whole  field  of 
research  into  the  conditions  surrounding  wage- 
earning  women  and  children.  It  is  this  lareer 
social  phase  of  the  investigation  which  distm- 
guishes  it  from  a  mere  census  report  and  which 
led  the  director  of  the  census  to  declare  so  em- 
phatically that  such  an  investigation  lies  entirely 
outside  the  appropriate  exercise  of  the  powers 
of  the  census  bureau. 

The  labor  organizations  have  for  many  years 
protested  against  the  employment  of  young  clul« 
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dren  in  gainful  occupations,  and  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  first,  in  point  of  time,  among  the 
forces  arrayed  against  this  system.  The  Gen- 
eral Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  has  been  so 
active  in  promoting  better  conditions  that  at 
present  nearly  all  enterprising  local 
clubs  have  a  special  committee  on 
child  labor,   and   these   committees 


toSuM     ^^P  *^®  ^^"^  members  informed  of 


Lftbor 


the  work  of  the  National  Consumers* 


League  and  the  National  Child  Labor 
Committee.  Leading  educators,  so- 
cial settlement  workers,  business  men  and  many 
manufacturers  and  other  employers  of  labor  are 
joined  together  for  the  purpose  of  securing  better 
conditions  for  working  children,  all  these  classes 
of  citizens  being  represented  in  the  personnel  of 
the  National  Child  Labor  Committee,  while  lat- 
terly the  churches  throughout  the  country  are 
awsdcening  to  the  existence  of  this  menace  to 
the  intellectual  and  moral  interests  of  society. 

The  National  Consimiers*  League,  and  its  local 
branches,  seeks  the  improvement  of  industrial 
conditions  tnrough  the  means  of  a 
VatioiiAl     systematic    boycott    on    producers 
-vJ^JJJii,  and   purveyors  of  goods  manufac- 
j  tured    in    unsanitary    factories    or 

■^^^^  sweat-shops,  or  where  child  labor  is 
employed,  or  offered  for  sale  in  places 
ignoring  certain  well-defined  rules  for  the  treat- 
ment of  employees.  The  earlier  activities  of 
the  league  were  mainly  devoted  to  the  improve- 
ment of  conditions  in  the  manufacture  and  sale 
of  white  underwear  for  women,  but  more  recently 
a  vigorous  campaign  has  been  entered  against 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  impure  foods. 
While  this  has  been  the  avowed  purpose  of  the 
league,  perhaps  its  greatest  service  has  been  in 
the  positive  efforts  aiming  to  secure  higher 
stanc^ds  of  legislation  regulating  the  employ- 
ment of  children  and  women,  and  to  the  Con- 
sumers* League  should  be  accorded  the  honor  of 
having  first  undertaken,  in  a  systematic  manner, 
the  adec^uate  legal  protection  of  working  children 
in  America. 

Since  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee 
may  be  regarded  as  the  direct  out- 
Vatianftl     growth  of  the  conviction,  promoted 
flkUd  iSibar  ^^  ^^^Y  interested  agencies,  that  a 
^JJ^^[i^   problem  of  such  dimensions  requires 
'TTT-   treatment  by  the  coordinated  efforts 
of  an  orgaaii^tion  of  national  scope, 
the  National  Child  Labor  Committee,  formed  in 
1904,  has  become  the  most  important  organiza- 
tion working  on  this  question.     For  its  work,  see 
National  Child  Labor  Committee. 

In  the  course  of  the  investigations  conducted 
under  the  direction  of  this  committee  we  have 
made  the  following  observations  of  the  relation 
of  child  labor  to  social  welfare,  and  these  have,  in 
part,  determined  the  policy  of  the  conmiittee  in 
Its  activities: 

L  Children  in  Agricultural  Pursuits  Need 
Protection. 

It  has  been  customary  heretofore  to  exclude 
children  in  agricultural  pursuits  from  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  child  labor  problem,  on  the  ground 
that  work  on  the  farm  is  always  beneficial.  The 
open  fields  and  pure  air  and  educational  op- 
portunities have  been  set  in  bris^ht  contrast  to  the 
environment  of  the  overworked  child  in  the  facto- 
ries and  tenements  of  our  large  cities.    There  is  a 


contrast,  but  not  strong  enough  to  justify  the  neg- 
lect of  the  child  in  agriculture.  The  mvestiga- 
tions  of  this  committee,  while  as  yet  incomplete, 
are  sufficient  to  indicate  the  poverty  and  ignorance 
of  children  in  many  country  commimities.  This 
is  not  chiefly  in  those  sections  of  the  country  where 
families  live  in  a  degree  of  isolation,  tho  even  here 
are  many  whose  lives  are  devoted  to  hard  manual 
labor  during  years  that  should  be  given  to  edu- 
cation and  play.  But  action  taken  to  regulate 
child  labor  in  agriculture  should  be  directed 
especially  toward  those  phases  of  the  industry 
in  which  people  work  in  large  groups.  In  the 
fruit  and  vegetable  gardens  and  canning  farms 
of  Maryland,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Pennsjrl- 
vania,  and  other  Eastern  states,  as  well  as  in 
sections  along  the  Pacific  slope,  there  are  condi- 
tions which  demand  careful  regulation. 

Children  whose  ages  range  from  nine  to  twelve 
years  have  been  found  working  eleven  or  twelve 
hours  a  day  during  the  rush  of  tne  canning  season, 
the  hours  often  reaching  sixty  or  seventy  a  week. 
The  chief  objection  to  this  fcrm  of  emplojrment 
is  not  so  much  in  the  labor  itself,  as  in  the  housing 
and  sanitary  conditions.  A  description  of  living 
conditions  reported  by  one  of  the  investigators 
is  fairly  typical  of  what  have  been  found  in  sev- 
eral sections  of  the  country. 

"As  you  enter  the  door  of  one  of  these  shanties 
you  see  a  long  line  of  straw  divided  into  bunks. 
These  straw  bunks  are  the  beds  of  the  workers. 
The  bunks  are  divided  by  small  boards  not  more 
than  eight  inches  high,  just  high  enough  to  pre- 
vent one  family  rollmg  over  on  another.  Each 
bunk  represents  a  family — ^man,  wife,  and  chil- 
dren. There  is  no  privacy,  and  the  influence  on 
the  young  boys  and  girls  is  wretchedly  degrading. 
These  bunks  are  probably  seven  feet  long  by  five 
broad,  and  in  each  one  there  are  from  four  to  six 
people.  From  the  ceiling  or  on  ropes  stretched 
across  the  room  hang  the  clothes  of  the  men  and 
women,  unclean  ana  nasty  looking;  on  the  other 
side  of  the  room  are  the  trunks  and  traveling  par- 
aphernalia of  the  residents.  Some  of  these  shan- 
ties are  reasonably  decent,  but  even  in  these  a 
whole  family  sleeps  in  a  small  room.  Usually  the 
shantieS  are  far  enough  from  the  canning-house 
to  escape  the  odor,  but  in  two  cases  I  found  the 
drainage  from  the  canning-house  so  close  to  the 
shanty  that  the  rotten  tomatoes  and  stagnant 
juice  and  seeds,  turned  into  a  moldy  and  festering 
mass,  raised  an  odor  that  was  absolutely  re- 
pulsive.*' 

No  industry  in  which  evil  conditions  may 
reach  such  an  extreme  should  be  left  unregulated, 
especially  when  utilizing  so  larjgje  a  majority  of  all 
working  children.  The  investigation  of  this  form 
of  child  labor  has  not  yet  been  extensive  enough 
to  warrant  an  appeal  for  uniform  legislation. 
Even  the  total  prohibition  of  child  labor  in  these 
large  groups  would  not  wholly  mitigate  the  evil. 
The  parents  come  for  the  season  accompanied  by 
their  children,  and  the  improvement  of  sanitary 
and  housing  conditions  would  be  the  greatest  safe- 
guard to  childhood,  while  any  law  establishing  a 
minimum  age  for  employment  should  be  accom- 
panied by  adequate  provision  for  the  care  and 
education  of  the  children  excluded  from  labor. 

From  other  parts  of  the  country  where  there  is 
truck-gardening  and  fruit-picking  are  such  re- 
ports of  the  possibility  oi  serious  immorality 
among  children  working  in  groups,  although  re- 
turning to  their  homes  at  night,  that  strength  is 
added  to  the  conclusion  that  agricultural  pur- 
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suits  should  not  be  left  unregulated.  It  has  been 
necessary  thus  far,  however,  for  the  committee  to 
dev^ote  its  principal  attention  to  those  forms  of 
child  labor  confessedly  more  serious  in  their 
effects — employment  in  factories,  mines,  work- 
shops* mercantile  establishments,  street  trades, 
and  transportation. 

IL  The  Demand  for  Child  Labor  appears  to  be 
htdtisirial  rather  than  Economic. 

As  soon  as  childhood  shows  its  capacity  for  any 
specific  form  of  labor,  industry  at  once  seines  it 
and  posits  an  economic  necessity  for  so  doing. 
This  takes  the  form  of  a  demand  from  both  the 
employer  and  the  parent.  It  is  urged  in  the  cigar 
factories  of  Pittsburg,  the  coal -breakers  of  Penn- 
sylvania, the  glass  factories  of  West  Virginia  and 
Maryland  and  the  cotton-mills  of  the  South,  that 
neither  cigars,  glassware,  cotton  goods  nor  coal 
can  be  produced  for  the  market  without  the  em- 
ployment of  child  labor.  The  need  of  the  child 
IS  also  made  the  defense  of  his  toil.  It  is  urged 
that  without  such  employment  the  child  will 
suffer  want  because  of  the  poverty  of  the  parents 
who  depend  on  his  labor. 

Our  research  leads  us  to  deny  the  validity  of 
both  arguments.  No  form  of  legitimate  manu* 
facture  depends  on  child  labor — tho  often  finding 
it  an  economy  and  a  con%'enience.  Cotton  is 
produced  as  successfully  in  Massachusetts  with- 
out the  labor  of  young  children  as  in  Maine  or 
Rhode  Island  with  their  labor  partially  limited, 
or  in  the  South  where  child  labor  is  almost  with- 
out restriction.  The  glass  industry^  is  demon- 
strating that  child  labor  is  incidental  rather  than 
essential,  and  many  large  factories  are  being 
equipped  with  mechanical  devices  which  will 
almost  entirely  supplant  the  children.  The  same 
is  true  in  the  coal  fields  where  the  widest  disparity 
in  conditions  prevails,  some  collieries  depending 
largely  on  men  and  automatic  slate-pickers  for 
the  work  performed  in  others  by  small  boys.  We 
have  repeatedly  observed  that  when  law^s  are  en* 
acted  so  restricting  child  labor  as  to  render  it  more 
expensive  or  incon%'enient  than  machinery  the 
latter  is  adopted  without  serious  inconvenience. 
We  are  proving,  even  by  the  halting  legislative 
steps  taken  in  our  states,  what  was  apparent  in 
England  before  1850 — ^that  regulated  industries, 
far  from  suffering  in  comparison  with  others,  have 
continually  improved  their  machinery  and  meth* 
ods  and  developed  higher  standards  of  comfort 
and  industrial  achievement  than  have  their  ex- 
empted and  unregulated  riv^als. 

As  to  the  economic  prosperity  of  the  homes  of 
cheap  labor,  we  observe  that  the  influx  of  poverty 
drawn  by  forms  of  industry  w^hich  bring  quick 
returns  without  the  investment  of  capital  or 
skill  peoples  the  regions  promoting  such  indus- 
tries witn  an  ever- increasing  number  of  hungry 
mouths,  to  the  despair  of  philanthropic  agencies. 
Instead  of  being  benefited  by  such  industries  the 
average  toiler  grows  poorer  every  year  while  his 
family  falls  ever  farther  below  the  standard  of 
decent  living.  Great  industries,  like  the  glass, 
iron,  steel,  and  railroad  industries,  often  bring  in 
their  train  the  small  merchant  and  pedler,  the 
cheap  garment  worker  and  stogie  roller  who  live 
in  abject  poverty  and  work  in  cramped  tenements 
of  unventilated  filth.  Poverty  is  never  de- 
creased by  being  congested,  and  the  orphan  and 
the  pcMDr  widow  are  never  permanently  relieved 
by  industries  that  bid  for  cneap  labor* 


To  meet  the  immediate  needs  of  such  families 
as  depend  for  support  on  children  obviously  unfit 
for  hard  labor,  a  system  of  relief  has  been  estab- 
lished in  several  large  cities  bv  which  private 
agencies  undertake  to  pay  to  the  family  in  the 
form  of  a  scholarship  a  weekly  sum  approxima- 
ting the  amount  the  child  could  earn,  on  condition 
that  the  child  is  kept  in  school.  This  has  the 
effect  of  relieving  a  number  of  worthy  cases  where 
the  welfare  of  the  child  would  otherwise  have 
been  menaced,  and  also  of  demonstrating  how 
small  a  percentage  of  working  children  are  really 
essential  breadwinners  of  the  families  they  repre- 
sent. 

II L  Th€  Physical  Effects  of  Child  Labor  Demand 
an  Exhaustive  Investigation. 

The  brief  industrial  history  of  this  country  and 
the  meager  official  data  available  prevent  a  com- 
prehensive conclusion  as  to  the  physical  effects 
of  premature  labor.  While  dogmatic  assertions 
as  to  phvsical  deterioration  should  not  be  based 
on  insufficient  data,  there  is  a  strong  presump- 
tion that  the  same  effects  will  follow  the  heavy 
and  unregulated  toil  of  children  in  America  which 
were  long  ago  demonstrated  to  be  the  fruit  of 
child  labor  in  England  and  other  older  countries. 

Pictures  and  physical  descriptions  of  factory 
children  filed  in  the  office  of  the  National  Child 
Labor  Committee,  showing  the  effects  of  a  single 
year,  or  two  years,  of  work  are  sufficiently  stri- 
king to  justify  the  demand  for  a  thorough  pKysicaJ 
examination  of  all  children  entering  industry,  and 
at  regular  intervals  thereafter — the  results' to  be 
systematically  compared  with  the  results  of  an 
examination  of  children  not  gainfully  employed* 
This  should  be  undertaken  by  every  state  main* 
taining  child-employing  industries,  and  if  neces- 
sary by  the  national  government.  Massachusetts 
has  already  adopted  a  system  of  examination  for 
all  children  whether  entering  school  or  labor. 

Among  the  specific  indications  of  the  physical 
effects  of  premature  labor  may  be  mentioned  the 
following  observations  on  child  labor  by  Dr. 
Albert  II.  Freiberg,  Cincinnati,  Ohio: 

Laymeii  ustt&lly  underestimate  the  physiological  impor- 
tance of  the  play  hours  of  children  between  the  ages  of  ten  and 
sixteen  years.  Work  during  this  period  of  Ufe  in  factcay 
and  workshop  has  the  effect  of  causing  excessive  fatigue  in 
certain  groups  of  muscles.  This  fatigiie  results  in  muscular 
defeneration  and  the  assumptiofi  of  certain  faulty  attitudes 
which  are  at  first  habitual  but  later  assume  the  place  of  the 
normal .  leaving  the  child  more  or  less  permanently  deformed 
and  to  some  extent  incapacitated. 

These  deformities  are  to  be  regarded  on  the  one  hand, 
however,  not  simply  as  disfiguring  but  us  interfering  with 
wageeaming  capacity  later  on.  or  as  menaces  to  health  and 
the  normal  tenure  of  life. 

The  work  of  boys  is  for  the  most  t?art  done  in  the  standing 
position.  This  work  usually  constitutes  an  apprenticeship 
tor  work  to  be  done  in  the  same  position  as  journeymen  adults. 
A  very  frequent  result  of  such  premature  and  excessive  toil 
in  boys  is  the  breaking  down  of  the  feet  which  results  in  what 
is  popularly  Imown  as  "  flat  foot."  Under  these  circum- 
stances, it  is  seen  quite  frequently  in  its  severest  fd-ms.  and 
thus  often  results  in  permanently  forbidding  the  contintiaace 
of  the  trade  learned  as  a  boy. 

The  girl,  on  the  other  hand*  does  her  work  in  the  factory 
in  a  sitting  position,  as  a  rule.  The  effect  is  frequently  the 
development  of  what  is  known  as  "rotary  lateral  ciirvature 
of  the  spine."  This  results  in  disabling  the  expansive  power 
of  the  chest,  crowds  the  heart  and  lungs  abnormally  and  even 
aiTects  the  capacity  and  shape  of  the  pelvis.  For  this  leftaon 
it  is  well  known  that  severe  cases  of  latet^  curvature  result  in 
bringing  the  tenure  of  life  far  below  the  average  by  its  efleet 
upon  the  heart  and  lungs.  The  deformity  of  the  pelvis  has 
long  been  known  as  bdng  productive  of  serious  harm  in  the 
maternal  function. 

While  these  deformities  are  not  confined  to  one  sex  or  the 
other,  and  while  they  do  not  occur  in  the  greater  number  of 
toiling  children,  they  are  known  to  be  particularly  frequsot 
among  them.     The  baneful  effects  of  these  deformities  mxn 
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r  intensified  by  unfortunate  home  environment  and 
>er  nourishment.  Finally,  it  is  not  to  be  overlooked 
lev  are  not  the  only,  or  even  the  most  common  evi- 
ot  physical  deterioration  to  be  observed  among  work- 
idren. 

is  testimony  is  amply  corroborated  by  i>ro- 
nal  judgment  in  all  countries  having  child- 
ly ing  industries.  The  English  medical 
mties  on  the  subject  are  familiar  to  the 
ican  student. 

France  careful  attention  has  been  given  to 
5c  effects  of  child  employment  and  Dr. 
cher,  member  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine, 
res  that  a  ten-hour  day  of  labor  for  a  child 
irteen  or  fourteen  years  is  a  physiological 
Dr.  Letule,  of  the  Paris  Hospital,  says: 

dren  ought  not  to  work  in  a  closed-in  space.  The 
eeds  his  portion  of  play.  .  .  .  To  make  use  of  the  grow- 
ength  of  the  child,  to  transform  his  gestiues  into  re- 
ative  work,  gestiues  which  are  indispensable  to  his 
al  development,  is  to  wither  the  speoes  in  its  future 
is  to  condemn  to  tuberculosis  thousands  of  poor 
who  ought  to  become  robust  workmen. 

.  Sevestre,  member  of  the  Academy  of  Medi- 
ind  Inspector-General  of  the  Sanitary  Serv- 
ays: 

>pears  possible  to  me  that  if  the  hygienists  and  doctors 
ive  special  attention  to  the  physical  development  of 
n  had  been  consulted  the  legal  duration  of  work  for 
31  in  workshops  or  in  establishments  more  or  less  health- 
aid  have  been  diminished. 

1846,  in  the  British  Parliament,  Lord 
ulay  delivered  this  condemnation  of  prema- 
ind  excessive  child  labor: 

r  on  it  that  intense  labor,  beginning  too  earlv  in  life, 
lied  too  long  every  day,  stunting  the  growth  of  the 
leaving  no  time  for  healthful  exercise,  no  time  forintel- 

ctilture,  must  impair  all  those  high  qualities  which 
nade  our  countxy  great.  Your  overworked  boys  will 
e  a  feeble  and  ignoble  race  of  men,  the  parents  of  a 
eeble  progeny :  nor  will  it  be  long  before  the  deteriora- 

the  laborer  will  injuriously  affect  those  very  interests 
ch  his  physical  and  moral  energies  have  been  sacrificed. 

t  one  will  find  among  American  employers 
x)r,  and  American  legislators,  the  same  de- 
of  the  virtue  of  overwork  for  young  children 
has  been  advanced  since  the  earliest  days 
:tory  legislation  in  England,  Germany,  and 
:e. 

:h  state  reports  as  give  the  number  and  ages 
ildren  in  various  forms  of  labor  show  a  re- 
able  similarity  in  the  percentage  of  accidents 
ildren  under  sixteen  as  compared  with  acci- 
to  adults.  Whether  in  glass  factories, 
e,  steel  or  iron  mills,  mines  or  quarries,  the 
of  about  two  and  one  half  to  one  prevails, 
eport  of  the  Department  of  Mines  m  Penn- 
nia,  1905,  shows  16,774  slate-pickers  em- 
d  in  that  year,  8,1 24,  or  48  per  cent,  of  whom 
under  sixteen.  Yet  of  the  slate-pickers 
by  accident  75  per  cent  were  under  sixteen, 
itio  of  risk  being  three  to  one.  The  report 
lemonstrates  that  the  steady  increase  in  the 
>er  of  accidents  in  and  about  the  mines  (the 
ntage  to  the  number  employed  being  greater 
55  than  in  any  year  since  1880)  is  due  either 
5  youth  or  the  ignorance  of  the  workers. 

Child  Labor  Diminishes  Family  Income. 

e  direct  effect  of  child  labor  upon  the  family 

le  follows  the  recognized  tendency  of  the 

)cr  article  to  drive  the  better  from  the  mar- 

A  comparison  of  wages  in  industries  that 


utilize  child  labor  with  industries  demanding 
only  adult  labor  shows  that  the  total  income  of 
the  family  in  the  former — as  in  the  silk  and  cotton 
factories,  cheap  cigar  and  tobacco  factories,  and 
the  unskilled  departments  of  the  glass  and  coal- 
mining industries — is  not  equal  to  the  income  of 
the  family  in  the  trades — iron  and  steel,  bridge 
building,  railroad  and  lumber  industries — ^where 
only  aoult  members  of  the  family  are  employed. 

When  the  natural  breadwinner  is  no  longer 
able  to  maintain  his  family  as  an  economic  unit 
but  must  impose  upon  each  member  the  burden 
of  semiindependent  industrial  existence,  we  are 
brought  to  a  sociological  problem  of  far-reaching 
import.  The  institution  we  call  the  family  can- 
not survive  the  crumbling  of  its  economic  foun- 
dation. 

A  comprehensive  tabulation  of  the  birth-rate  as 
related  to  family  income  and  to  the  income  of  the 
head  of  the  family  is  greatly  to  be  desired.  But 
such  a  tabulation  is  impracticable  until  our  com- 
monwealths are  better  equipped  with  records  of 
vital  statistics.  And  men  who  work  in  the  social 
laboratory— especially  teachers  and  physicians — 
bring  to  us  startling  evidence  of  the  reluctance  of 
intelligent  and  virtuous  people  to  bear  children, 
when  they  observe  skilled  employments  steadily 
being  divided  into  unskilled  branches  which  bid 
for  child  labor,  while  the  ignorant,  the  vicious, 
and  the  physically  imfit  continue  to  propagate 
their  own  kind. 

It  has  been  abundantly  demonstrated  by  in- 
vestigations recently  conducted  that  the  finding 
of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  Eng- 
land in  1889  has  its  counterpart  in  this  country 
to-day — that  the  worst  conditions,  the  longest 
hours,  and  the  lowest  wages  existed  in  the  domes- 
tic workshops  which  we  have  been  so  concerned 
to  leave  free  from  any  government  regulation. 

V.  Child  Labor  Tends  to  Industrial  Deterioration. 

The  effects  of  child  labor  are  seen  in  the  cheap- 
ening of  industrial,  products,  due  to  unskilled 
labor  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  to  the  un- 
fitting of  the  adult  for  the  proper  consumption 
of  goods,  because  of  his  defective  mental  and 
physical  training.  The  Massachusetts  Com- 
mittee on  Industrial  and  Technical  Education^ 
1906,  shows  that  those  who  too  early  in  life  enter 
industries  that  bid  for  cheap  child  labor  are 
doomed  to  spend  their  future  years  in  such  labor 
at  wages  that  will  never  afford  adequate  support. 
It  is  shown,  for  example,  that  while  the  cotton- 
mills  offer  about  $4  a  week  to  children  begmning 
as  against  about  $2.50  in  the  leather  industries, 
and  thus  win  the  larger  number  of  children,  the 
wages  do  not  increase  in  the  same  proportion.  In 
the  cotton-mills  the  weekly  wages  advance  to 
about  $6  or  $6.^0  and  there  rest,  while  in  the  shoe 
factories  the  advance  proceeds  from  $2.5oto$ii 
or  $1 2  a  week,  with  a  higher  percentage  of  special 
opportunities  for  advancement.  No  other  state 
has  made  so  careful  a  research  into  this  problem, 
but  there  is  abundant  evidence  to  the  same  effect 
from  other  countries.  If  the  child  laborer  pro- 
gresses in  years  but  not  in  earning  capacity  his 
poverty  precludes  his  participation  in  the  fruits  of 
industry.  He  becomes  a  poor  purchaser,  fails  to 
consume  his  share  of  the  goods  offered  for  sale, 
and  thus  promotes  that  commercial  congestion 
from  which  the  markets  of  the  world  so  frequently 
suffer. 

The  cond^nination  of  the  unregulated  domestic 
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and  street  trades  is  even  more  emphatic.  All 
the  witnesses  who  gave  evidence  recently  be- 
fore the  Inter-Departmenta!  Committee  of  the 
British  Government  '*  concurred  in  the  view  that 
'once  a  street  trader  always  a  street  trader'  and 
that  the  streets  manufacture  the  casual  worker, 
the  unemployed,  and  the  loafer."  (Nettie  Adler» 
igo6.  '*  Juvenile  Wage  Earners  and  their  Work," 
P-  7)- 

VI.  Child  Labor  fwi  a  Problem  of  Foreign  Labor. 

A  special  study  of  the  relation  of  our  foreign 
populations  to  child  labor  has  been  made  for  the 
purpose  of  testing  the  validity  of  the  claim  often 
advanced  that  this  system,  even  panting  its  evil, 
affects  only  the  foreigners.  This  claim  is  well 
founded  only  in  those  localities  in  which  recent 
arrivals  from  foreign  countries  constitute  the 
lower  and  more  helpless  element  in  the  com- 
munity.  There  their  ignorance  and  traditional 
subjection  to  industrial  injustices  make  their 
children  the  easy  prey  of  the  unscrupulous  or 
the  misguided  employer.  Boroughs  in  the  coal 
regions  of  Pennsylvania  are  found  in  which  not 
more  than  3  per  cent  or  5  per  cent  of  the  school 
pupils  enrolled  ev^er  reach  the  high  school,  and  of 
these  few  if  any  are  of  the  foreign- born  children 
who  abound  in  these  communities.  But  the  ex- 
ploitation of  young  children  is  no  respecter  of  race 
distinctions  and,  where  legal  safeguards  are  want- 
ing, the  coal-mine  and  the  glass  factory  and  the 
silk-  and  cotton-mill  take  the  children  of  the  com- 
munity, whether  Lithuanian,  Pole,  Portuguese, 
French  Canadian,  or  native  Cavalier  or  Puritan 
stock.  But  were  this  evil  limited  to  foreign- 
bom  races,  they  so  soon  become  an  integral  part 
of  our  national  life  that  an  injury  to  them  is  an 
injury  to  all. 

VI L  A   Working  Plan, 

We  must  recognize  the  possibility  of  misjudg- 
ing the  character  of  the  phenomena  that  have 
thus  far  imprest  us.  Certain  phases  of  child- 
labor  research  must  be  carried  on  systematically 
for  some  years  before  more  than  tentative  re- 
sults should  be  announced. 

Meanwhile  we  are  convinced  that  the  results 
of  the  investigations  thus  far  conducted,  when 
interpreted  by  the  experience  of  older  industrial 
communities,'  justifv  as  a  working  hypothesis 
a  program  of  opposition  to  child  labor  along  the 
following  genera i  lines: 

(1)  The  regulation  of  all  branches  of  industry 
in  which  children  are  employed.  The  experi- 
ence of  older  industrial  communities  proves  that 
in  the  absence  of  regulation  there  will  be  some 
trades  in  which  at  least  some  workers  will  be 
driven  to  exist  under  conditions  so  exhausting 
and  demoralizing  as  to  be  injurious  to  the  com- 
munity. This  excessive  burden  will  fall  most 
heavily  upon  the  laborers  least  able  to  protest 
against  injustice — namely,  the  children. 

(3)  The  elimination  of  the  child  under  fourteen 
years  of  age  as  an  industrial  factor. 

(3)  The  restriction  of  employment  for  children 
between  fourteen  and  sixteen  years  of  age,  ex- 
cluding the  physically  or  mentally  defective  and 
the  illiterates;  forbidding  the  employment  of 
others  at  night,  for  more  than  eight  hours  a  day, 
or  in  any  employment  dangerous  to  life,  limb, 
health  or  morals. 

The  requisites  of  a  good  child-labor  law  are 


best  set  forth  by  Mrs.  Florence  KelleVt  General 
Secretary  of  The  National  Consumere'  League 
(in  "Some  Ethical  Gains  Through  Legislation," 
The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York,  1905,  pp. 
93  seq.)  as  follows: — . 

Wimt  Constitutes  Effective  ChUd-Labor  Laws 

EfTectivc  legislation  deaJing  with  child  labor  involves 
many  differinR  elements,  including  the  child,  the  parent,  the 
etiiployer,  the  officials  cliarged  with  the  duty  of  enforcing 
the  statutes,  and  finally  the  community  which  enacts  lawi. 
tiTOvidcs  schcM3l&  for  the  children  when  they  arc  prohibited 
from  working,  supports  and  authorizes  officers  for  the  en- 
forcement of  the  laws,  prescribes  i;>ena]ties  for  their  \^olatioti. 
assists  dcfienrJcnt  families  in  which  the  children  are  tNcltDW 
the  legal  age  for  work.  In  the  long  run.  the  efTectiveness  g( 
the  law  dcjiends  upon  the  conscience  of  the  community  asm 
whole  far  more  than  upon  the  iiarent  and  the  employer  actioje 
together. 

With  the  foregoing  reservations  and  qtialifi cations  duly 
emphasized,  the  following  summaries  are  believed  to  outliM 
the  substance  of  the  effective  legislatson  which  it  leems 
reasonable  to  try  to  secure  in  the  present  and  the  iixunedkte 
future.  They  deal  only  with  provisions  for  the  child  as  1 
child,  taking  for  granted  the  provisions  for  fire-escajpei, 
safeguards  for  machines,  toilet  facilities  and  all  those  *' — — 
which  the  child  shares  with  the  adult  worker. 

An  effective  child-labor  law  rests  primarily  upon 
definite  prohibitions,  among  which  arc  the  following;: 

Labor  Is  Prohibited:  {i)  for  all  children  under  the  age  of 
fourteen  ytsars:  (a)  for  all  children  under  sixteen  years  of 
age  who  do  not  measure  sixty  inches  and  weigh  eighty 
pounds;  i  (s)  for  all  children  under  sixteen  years  of  age  who 
cannot  read  fluently  and  i*Tite  legibly  simple  sentences  in 
the  English  language;  (4)  for  all  children  under  the  age  of 
sixteen  years,  between  the  hours  of  7  p.m.  and  7  a.m.,  or  lonjrer 
than  eight  hours  in  any  twenty-four  hours,  or  longer  than  forty 
eight  hours  in  any  week;  (5)  for  all  children  under  the  ape 
of  sixteen  years  in  occupations  dangcrotia  to  life,  limb,  health 
or  morals. 

The  Child, — Effective  legislation  requires  that  before  gotog 
to  work  the  child  satisfy  a  competent  officer  appointed  for 
the  purpose,  that  it  (i)  is  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  (i)  is  in 
good  health,  and  (j)  measures  at  least  sixty  inches  aiul 
weighs  eighty  pounds,  and  (4)  is  able  to  read  fiucntjy  and 
write  legibly  simple  sentences  in  the  English  language,  aii4 
(S>  has  attended  school  a  full  school  year  during  the  tw«lv« 
months  next  precedinfj  going  to  work. 

The  Parent — Effective  child -labor  legislation  requires  that 
the  parent  { 1)  keep  the  child  in  school  to  the  age  of  fourteen 
years  and  longer  if  the  child  has  not  completed  its  required 
school  work,  and  {2)  take  oath  as  to  the  exact  age  of  the 
child  before  letting  tt  begin  to  work,  and  (3)  substantiate 
the  oath  by  produc-ing  a  transcript  of  the  omcial  record  df 
the  birth  of  the  child,  or  the  record  of  its  baptism,  or  some 
other  reiigjous  record  of  the  time  of  the  birth  of  the  child,  and 
must  (4)  produce  the  record  of  the  cliild's  school  attendance, 
signed  by  the  principal  of  the  school  which  the  child  last 
attended . 

Th^  Hmphyer. — Effective  child-labor  legislation  requires 
that  the  employer  before  letting  the  child  begin  to  work: 
<  t)  obtain  and  place  on  file  ready  for  ofBdal  inspection  papers 
showing  (a)  the  place  and  date  of  birth  of  the  child  suDstaa- 
tiated  by  {b)  the  oath  of  the  parent  corroborated  by  ic)  a 
transcript  of  the  official  register  of  births,  or  by  a  transcript  of 
the  record  of  baptijim,  or  other  rehgious  record  of  the  birth  of 
the  child,  and  by  (d)  the  school  reoord  signed  by  the  principal 
of  the  school  which  the  child  last  attended,  and  by  (r)  thft 
statement  of  the  officer  of  the  Board  of  Education  or  tlie 
Board  of  Healtli  designated  for  the  purpose,  that  be  bai 
approved  the  paijcrs  and  examined  the  child;  (3)  after  per- 
mitting the  child  to  begin  to  work,  the  employer  is  required 
to  produce  the  foregoing  papers  on  demand  of  the  school-at- 
tendance officer,  the  health  officer,  and  the  factory  insfjectors; 
(3)  in  case  the  child  cease  to  work,  the  employer  must  restore 
to  the  child  the  papers  enumerated  above;  (4)  during  IfaA 
time  that  the  child  is  at  work,  the  employer  must  provide 
suitable  seats,  and  permit  their  use  so  far  as  the  nature  of 
the  work  allows;  and  must  (5)  post  and  keep  posted  in  m 
conspicuous  place,  the  hours  for  beginning  work  in  the 
mormng.  and  for  stopping  work  in  the  middle  of  the  day; 
the  hours  for  resuming  work  and  for  stopping  at  the  diosc  of 
the  day;  and  all  work  done  at  any  time  not  specified  in  such 
posted  notice  constitutes  a  violation  of  the  law.  The  total 
number  of  hours  must  not  exceed  eight  in  any  one  da^y  ta- 
forty-eight  in  one  week. 

The  Officials. — Effective  legislation  for  the  protection  of 
children  requires  that  the  officials  entrusted  with  the  duty  of 
enfordna  it  (t)  give  thdr  whole  time,  not  less  than  eaght 
hoi«T5  of  every  workinj?-day.  to  the  performance  of  thetr 
duties,  making  night  inspections  whenever  this  may  be 
nec^sary  to  insure  that  children  are  not  working  disriiig  the 

I  This  measure  is  not  now  specified  in  any  statute,  tho  it  is 
implied  in  the  statute  of  New  York,  enacted  in  190J. 
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id  hours;  and  (a)  treat  all  employers  alike,  irrespeo 
olitica]  considerations,  of  race,  religion  or  power  in  a 
ity;  (3)  prosecute  all  violations  of  the  law;  (4)  keep 
complete  and  intelligible  enough  to  facilitate  the 
at  of  legislation  suitable  to  the  changing  conditions 

khool. — The  best  child-labor  law  is  a  compulsory 
n  law  covering  forty  weeks  of  the  year  and  requiring 
ecutive  attendance  of  all  the  children  to  the  age  of 
years,  and  untU  sixteen  years,  unless  they  have  mean- 
mpleted  a  specified  portion  of  the  curriculum,  as 
ars  in  Colorado  or  five  years  in  New  York.  It  is 
srtain  that  children  are  not  at  work,  if  they  are 
:hool.  In  order  to  keep  the  children,  however,  it  is 
ugh    to   compel    attendance — the  schools  must  be 

and  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  recent  immigrants 
orth  and  of  the  poor  whites  in  the  South,  affording 
on  which  appeals  to  the  parents  as  worth  having,  in 
he  wages  which  the  children  are  forbidden  to  earn, 
«ala  to  the  children  as  interesting  and  attractive. 
em   of  child-labor  legislation  can  be  regarded  as 

which  does  not  face  and  deal  with  these  facts, 
acation  school  and  camp  promise  reenforcement  of 
i-labor  laws:  which  are  now  seriously  weakened  by  the 

the  long  vacation  leaves  idle  upon  the  streets  children 
oiployers  covet  by  reason  of  the  low  price  of  their 
hue  parents,  greedy  for  the  children's  earnings  and 
lest  the  children  suffer  from  the  life  of  the  streets, 
leek  work  for  them.  Nothing  could  be  worse  for  the 
9  of  the  school  child  than  b«ng  compelled  to  work 
he  summer:  and  the  development  of  the  vacation 
nd  vacation  camp  alone  seems  to  promise  a  satis- 
solution  of  the  problem  of  the  vacation  of  the  city 
the  working  class. 

'ommunity. — Efifective  child-labor  legislation  places 
!  community  many  duties,  among  which  are:  ( i)  main- 
ffidals — men  and  women — school-attendance  officers 
ifficers,  and  factory  inspectors,  all  of  whom  need 
y  and  traveling  expenses,  (6)  access  at  all  reasonable 
the  places  where  children  are  employed,  (c)  power  to 
e  all  violations  of  the  statutes  aifecting  working 
,    (d)  tenure  of  office  so  effectively  assured  that  they 

fear  removal  from  office  in  consequence  of  prosecu- 
rerful  offenders:    (3)  maintaining  schools  in  which  to 

the  children  who  are  prohibited  from  working; 
.taining  vital  statistics,  especially  birth  records,  such 
nal  age  of  native  children  may  be  readily  ascertained ; 
taining  provision  for  the  adequate  relief  of  dep>endent 
in  which  the  children  are  not  yet  of  legal  age  for 
g  work. 

mportant,  however,  than  the  enactment  of  the  fore- 
ovisions  is  the  maintenance  in  the  community  of  a 
it.  lively  interest  in  the  enforcement  of  the  child- 
itutes.  Without  such  interest,  judges  do  not  enforce 
( against  offending  parents  and  employers;  inspectors 
discouraged  and  demoralized:  or  faithful  officers  are 

because  they  have  no  organized  backing,  while  some 

powerful  industries  clamors  that  the  law  is  injuring 
Bst.  Well-meaning  employers  grow  careless,  infrac- 
xnne  the  nile,  and  working  men  form  the  habit  of 

that  laws  inimical  to  their  interest  are  enforced, 
Me  framed  in  their  interest  are  broken  with  impunity, 
parents  there  presses  incessant  poverty,  urging  them 
opportunities  for  wage-earning,  even  for  the  youngest 
;    and  upon  the  employers  presses  incessant  com- 

tirging  them  to  reduce  the  pay-roll  by  all  means, 

fom.  No  law  enforces  itself;  and  no  officials  can 
ft  law  which  depends  upon  them  alone.  It  is  only 
sy  are  consciously  the  agents  of  the  will  of  the  people 
y  can  make  the  law  really  protect  the  children  effect- 
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sliced. — The  statistical  returns  of  the  fac- 
spectors  show  only  the  number  of  persons 
red  in  the  establishments  visited  by  them. 
;e  years  1902  and  1903  the  data  are  as 


OF  Young  Pbrsons  and  Adults  in  Austria  Em- 

rSD    IN    EsTABLISHMBNTS  VlSITBD    BY   THB   FACTORY 
PBCTORS.     1903    AND    1903 


ce:  "Soziale  Rundschau"  1904  (Bd.  II),  p 

.  4".] 

Number 

Per  cent 

1902 

1903 

1902 

1903 

728.408 
44.948 

744.264 
45.619 

94.2 
5.8 

94.2 

xfsons 

5.8 

Legislative. — The  labor  of  children. in  factories 
and  workshops  is  regulated  by  the  laws  of  June 
4,  1884,  and  March  8,  1885.  (An  establishment 
employing  more  than  twenty  persons  or  equipped 
with  machinery  is  considered  a  factory,  wnile 
other  industrial  establishments  are  designated 
workshops.) 

Age. — ^The  age  limit  for  employment  in  work- 
shops is  twelve  years,  provided  that  imder  four- 
teen years  the  work  shall  be  such  as  is  not  in- 
jurious to  physical  development  and  does  not 
prevent  school  attendance.  Children  under  four- 
teen years  are  not  to  be  employed  in  factories, 
and  those  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  only  in  the 
lighter  forms  of  factory  labor.  The  age  limit  for 
employment  in  mining  enterprises  is  fifteen  years, 
provided  that  by  special  permit  children  over 
twelve  years  of  age  mav  be  employed  in  the 
** lighter  work"  when  such  employment  does  not 
interfere  with  school  attendance.  The  form  of 
labor  permitted  to  males  under  sixteen  and  fe- 
males imder  eighteen  is  Hmited,  by  executive 
officers,  to  such  as  does  not  retard  physical 
development. 

Hours  of  Labor. — For  children  under  fourteen 
employed  in  workshops,  not  to  exceed  eight 
hours  a  day.  The  hours  of  labor  for  other  per- 
sons may  not  exceed  eleven.  There  must  be  a 
recess  of  not  less  than  one  hour  and  a  half  a 
day.     Night  work  is  prohibited  from  8  p.m.  to 

A.M.  for  males  under  sixteen  and  for  all  females, 
he  law  of  January  16,  1895,  forbids  (with  cer- 
tain specific  exceptions)  all  industrial  labor  on 
Sunday. 

Certificates. — Employers  must  keep  lists  of  all 
employees  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  child- 
labor  laws,  and  all  children  must  comply  with 
the  regulations  regarding  school  attendance  and 
health  qualifications,  as  a  condition  for  employ- 
ment. 

Exemptions. — ^The  Minister  of  Commerce  may 
grant  temporary  or  permanent  exemptions  from 
the  provisions  of  the  law,  or  may  place  added 
restrictions  on  industries  or  occupations  regarded 
as  dangerous  for  children. 


\ 


Statistical. — 


Belgium 


Number  op  Wombn  and  Children  in  Belgium  Employed 
IN  Industrial  Establishments  Visited  by  the  Fac- 
tory Inspectors,  1897  to  1900 

[Source:    "Rapports   annuels   de  rinspection   du   travail." 
Office  du  Travail,  Bruxelles.  1897-1900.] 
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Number  of  protected  penont 
under  s  i  years  of  age 


Childrrn   la  to 
16  years 


Boyi     Giris 


i6-931> 
194810 
19.031 


10,761 
I3.i6o 


Fe- 
males 
16  to 


17.539 
i«.99 
ai*9>' 
aj*439: 


Total 


4a.o73 

51. 540 

56,020 


19.365 
19*380 

35.769 


jio,767 
*3S.»67 

a7Jtl63 


19,96 
j9.eo 

11.17 


Legislative. — The  labor  of  children  is  regulated 
by  the  law  of  Dec.  13,  1889,  supplemented  and 
modified  by  a  number  of  royal  decrees.  The 
law  and  decrees  affect  mines,  quarries,  factories, 
and  industrial  establishments  using  mechanical 
motive  power,  and  transportation  by  land  or 
water. 
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Ag^. — Labor  in  any  of  these  establishments  is 
forbidden  under  twelve  years  of  age.  while  fe- 
males under  twenty-one  are  forbidden  to  labor 
underground. 

Hours  oj  Labor. — Limited  to  twelve  per  day 
for  males  under  sixteen  and  females  under  twen- 
ty-one (except  where  special  regulations  have 
been  issued  by  royal  decree).  The  regulatioa  of 
hours  of  labor  is  based  upon  an  analysis  of  the 
kinds  of  labor  performed,  \  iirying  from  eleven 
and  one-half  to  ten  per  day  in  different  specified 
industries,  with  rest  periods  fixed  bj  law  (e.  g.. 
in  the  mining  industry  males  under  sixteen  work- 
ing underground  may  not  work  more  than  ten 
hours  and  a  half,  including  descent,  rest  period, 
and  ascent.  The  rest  period  must  not  be  less 
than  one  eighth  of  the  total  time  spent  under- 
ground). 

Night  and  Sunday  Labor, — Prohibited  9  p.m. 
to  5  A.M.,  males  under  sixteen  and  females  under 
twenty-one  (except  in  certain  specified  indus- 
tries). One  day  rest  in  seven  is  enjoined,  though 
not  necessarily  Sunday. 

Certificates— Required  of  males  under  sixteen 
and  females  under  twenty -one,  showing  age» 
educational  and  other  quali'hcations.  Furnished 
free  bv  local  authorities.  Employers  must  keep 
files  ol  all  protected  employees. 

Exemptions. — ^Exceptions  or  additions  to  the 
provisions  of  the  law  may  be  made  by  royal 
decree. 

France 

Statistical. — The  following  table  presents  the 
results  of  a  special  enumeration  made  in  1900  of 
persons  subject  to  the  law  of  March  30,  1900: 

NUMfiBR  OP  ChILLIRSN  AND  OtUBR  PbRSONS  IN  FRANCE  Em- 
I'LOVBD   IS    ESTAULISHHEMTS    SUBJKCT    TO    THiE    LaW    OF 

March  30.   1900.  ts  tub  Yeah   1900 
[Source:  ^'Bulletin  lic  fOffice  du  Travail."  igoi,  p.  8s6.1 


Agb  AhfP  Bbx 

Number  of 
workers 

Per  coot 

Children  under  18: 

Male.. . , 

390,03  7 

8.< 

Femiiltf , 

7'8 

Fecnales  over  18 . .    ....,...«...«,. 

*2  .3 

Total  women  and  children. . . . 
Males  over  18 ....,.-.,., *  * 

i,oB>,09o 

61,4 

Total 

a.aoa.ood 

300.0 

The  Minister  of  Commerce  and  Industry  in 
France  made  a  report  in  1903  upon  the  industries 
employing  chiltlren  under  eighteen  years  of  age, 
ana  the  number  employed,  as  follows: 


Industries 


Food  preparation 

Chemical ......,.,,, , . 

Rubber,  paper,  pasteboard, 
Books  and  printing. ...... 

Textile..,., 

Cloth  and  clothing. 

Straw,  feathers,  hair 

Leather  and  hides 

Wood 

Metallurgical  

Ordinary  metals. 

Fine  metals ,...».. 

Cutting  precious  stonu 

Cutting  and  polishing 
Stove  construction . , . 
Crockery,  glass,  etc. . . 


BlAla 


Female 


9.U6 

8,291 
at3»t 

5,316 

4.617 

7.i3r 

la.Soa 

5,036 

43^47 

80. 192 

6,80s 

100,776 

84s 

3,196 

11.S4B 

S,SOl 

30.117 

4.943 

8.099 

to6 

S8.609 

6,569 

*.3JI 

1,367 

1^8 

156 

i.53« 

*»3 

17,539 

49 

11. 715 

5.766 

*33.»38 

330,636 

lonf^" 


This  makes  a  total  of  463,874.  In  the  same 
industries  there  were  employed  637,051  women 
and  1,676,607  men. 

Legislative, — The  laws  of  November  2,  1892, 
amended  March  30,  1900,  regiilating  the  labor  of 
children  applies  to  factories,  w^orkshops,  mines, 
and  quarries.  Agriculture,  mercantile  establish- 
ments,  and  w^orkshops  in  which  only  members  of 
the  family  are  employed,  are  exempt.  In  forty- 
seven  distinct  occupations  the  labor  of  women 
and  children  is  forbidden,  while  ten  others  per- 
mit women  but  forbid  children  under  eighteen. 
In  ninety-four  other  kinds  of  establishments  the 
cmijloyment  of  children  is  strictly  regulated. 

Age. — Limit,  thirteen  years  for  children  who 
have  completed  the  common-school  course.  No 
female  of  any  age  may  be  employed  underground. 

Hours  of  Labor. — Limited  to  ten  per  day  for 
males  under  eighteen  and  females  of  all  ages.  In 
mines  for  boys  thirteen  to  eighteen  the  shift  must 
not  exceed  eight  hours. 

Night  and  Sunday  Labor. — ^Labor  prohibited 
0  P.M.  to  5  A.M.,  or  for  more  than  six  days  per 
week,  males  under  eighteen  and  all  females. 

Certificates.— Rcquned  of  all  children  under 
eighteen,  showing  age,  educational  qualifications, 
and  physical  ability  to  perform  the  work  desired. 
Children  under  sixteen  may  l^e  required  to  un- 
dergo special  physical  examination  before  em- 
ploy men  t  in  certain  industries.  Employers  must 
keep  file  of  all  employees  subject  to  the  child- 
labor  laws. 

ExteptiOHs. — Certain  specified  exceptions 
be  made  by  executive  oJhcials.     A   minislei 
decision  in  1895,  modified  by  various  decisioi 
to  July  4,  1002,  makes  the  following  exemptions 
to  the  prohibition  of  night  ami  extra  work: 

1.  In  mills  where  *'fire  bums  continually'* 
male  children  may  be  employed  ten  hours  out 
of  the  twenty-four,  on  condition  that  they  have 
two  hours*  rest. 

3.  In  certain  industries,  such  as  butter,  dairies, 
ready-ma<^le  clothing,  fruit  and  fish  preserveries 
and  toy  manufactories,  the  inspectors  may,  dur* 
ing  the  busy  seasons  in  these  trades,  permit  over- 
time work  until  eleven  o*clock  at  night,  providing 
the  total  day's  wxirk  does  not  exceed  tw^elve  hours, 
and  may  temporarily  abrogate  the  provisions  re- 
quiring periods  of  rest  and  one  day's  rest  per 
w^eek :  but  in  no  case  are  such  special  privileges  to 
extend  over  sixty  days  in  any  one  year. 

Serious  Defects. — The  more  important  defects 
in  the  otherwise  excellent  child-labor  laws  of 
France  are:  (i)  the  entirely  inadequate  force  of 
factory  inspectors  (there  are  110  inspectors  to 
cover  the  field  of  more  than  159,060  establish- 
ments employing  more  than  3.000,000  peopli  ' 
and  the  imposition  of  penalties  for  violation 
law  so  slight  as  to  often  invite  the  risk  of 
tection;  (2)  the  failure  to  properly  guard  the  ei 
plojTnent  of  apprentices,  or  of  children  wi 
are  boarded  with  their  employers;  (5)  the  failu 
to  properly  regulate  employment  m  tenement - 
house  sweat-shops. 

The  regulation  of  apprenticeship  is  under  an 
antiquated  law  of  Feb.  33,  1851.  The  law  pro- 
vides against  certain  abuses  of  overwork,  etc., 
and  requires  that  ignorant  apprentices  shall  be 
given  an  opportunity  (not  over  two  hours  a  day) 
to  study.  But  the  apprenticeship  system  is 
dying  as  in  other  countries,  there  being  but  180 
trades  in  France  in  which  apprentices  are  re- 
ceived, supervision  of  apprentices  by  justices  of 
the  peace  is  a  dead  letter,  and  parents  have  been 
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found  generally  indifferent  to  the  violation  of 
contract  governing  their  apprenticed  children. 
It  is  also  possible,  without  infraction  of  law,  for 
children  to  be  sent  to  board  with  an  employer, 
without  being  protected  even  by  the  apprentice- 
ship contract.  As  a  boarder  he  becomes  a  mem- 
ber of  the  family  and  thus  devoid  of  protection. 
In  this  way  many  children  work  without  learning 
a  trade  and  are  developed  into  cheap,  inefficient 
workmen.  Francis  H.  McLean,  of  the  Interna- 
tional Committee  of  the  Consumers'  League,  says 
{Charities,  April  22,  1905,  New  York): 

"It  is  estimated  that  there  are  about  50,000 
children  so  employed  in  the  capital  citv  alone. 
The  Constuners  League  of  Paris  has  undertaken 
an  investigation  into  the  condition  of  children 
employed  by  pastry  cooks.  Their  ages  generally 
run  from  thirteen  to  sixteen  years.  The  Superior 
Council  of  Labor,  the  labor-unions,  and  the  Con- 
sumers' League  have  joined  in  an  agitation  to  so 
amend  the  present  laws  that  all  the  children  so 
exploited  shall  work  only  under  apprenticeship 
contracts  strictly  regulated,  and  furthermore,  that 
the  factory  inspectors  shall  have  jurisdiction  over 
them. 

"There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  legislation 
which  will  come  in  the  years  just  ahead  will  even 
up  French  child-labor  regulation,  and  make  it  in 
many  more  details  as  progressive  as  it  is  now  in 
the  points  enumerated  above.  There  are  strong 
and  influential  bodies,  the  great  Association  for 
the  Legal  Protection  of  Workmen  and  the  active 
Consumers*  League  of  Paris  among  others,  who 
are  leading  the  fight.  And  most  significant  of  all, 
the  intelligent  labor-unions  of  France  are  vitally 


and  deeply  interested  in  the  suggested  reforms. 
In  all  probability  the  first  step  in  advance  will  be 
to  still  further  curtail  the  power  of  a  parent  to  act 
against  the  best  interests  of  his  child  and  therefore 
against  the  best  interests  of  the  State  itself.  In  a 
countnr  which  is  so  strongly  committed  to  the 
idea  of  the  superior  importance  of  the  common 
weal  over  the  welfare  of  any  single  individual  or 
group  in  the  nation,  there  can  scarcely  be  anv 
doubt  of  the  early  evolution  of  a  model  chila- 
labor  law." 

Germany 

Statistical. — In  1898  the  German  ministry  of 
the  interior  made  a  special  investigation  of  the 
employtnent  of  children  under  fourteen  years  of 
age  in  establishments  other  than  factories,  but 
not  including  agricultural  establishments.  The 
investigation  was  not  a  census,  as  several  dis- 
tricts were  not  canvassed,  and  the  methods  fol- 
lowed were  not  entirely  uniform  throughout  the 
empire,  but  the  figures  show  approximately  the 
extent  of  such  child  labor  and  its  distribution  in 
the  several  branches  of  industry. 

The  total  number  of  children  under  fourteen 
years  of  age  engaged  in  industrial  establishments 
other  than  factories  in  1898  was  found  to  be 
532,283.  Making  allowance  for  the  territory 
omitted,  the  report  estimates  that  this  number 
formed  6.53  per  cent  of  the  children  of  school  age. 

The  branch  of  industry  and  the  number  and 
per  cent  of  children  emploved  in  each  in  1898  are 
shown  in  the  first  of  the  following  tables,  while  the 
second  shows  the  number  of  children  employed 
in  factories  for  the  years  indicated: 


Number  and  Per  Cent  op  Children  in  Germany  Under  14  Years  op  Age  Engaged  in  Industrial  (i.  b..  Nonagricultural) 

Establishments  Other  than  Factories  in  1898 

[Source:  "  Viertel jahrshefte  zur  Stat.  d.  Deutschen  Reichs,"  1900,  pp.  iii,  10 1] 
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Industry 

Commerce 

Transportation 

Hotels  and  restaurants 

Delivery  of  merchandise,  etc 

Ordinary  errand  work 

Miscellaneous 

Total 


73,438 

7.S07 

3,014 

13.757 

67.188 

33.331 

6.a8i 


59.318 

4.540 

163 

3.168 

36,966 
3.134 
8,387 


175.077 
5.576 
514 
6.695 
31.676 
10.454 
3.119 


306,833 

17.633 

3,691 

31,620 

135.830 
35.909 
11,787 


37.82 
3.93 
1.05 
6.66 
35.09 
13.  18 
3.38 


55.09 

4.22 

.15 

3. 01 

34.33 

1.98 


75.11 
3.39 

.33 

3.87 

1359 

4.48 

1.34 


191.496 


107,676 


233.111 


533.383 


100.00 


57.64 

3.31 

.51 

4.06 

35.53 
6.75 

a.3z 


100.00 


Number  op  Children  and  op  Females  in  Germany  Under  ax  Years  op  Age  Employed  in  Factories,  1898  to  2903 
[Source:  "  Vierteljahrshefte  zur  Stat.  d.  Deutschen  Reichs."  1900-3] 


Number  op  Children  Employed 

Females 

16-21 

years  of 

age 

Year 

Children  under  14 
years  of  age 

Children  14  to  16 
years  of  age 

Total 
male 

Total 

Total 
both 
sexes 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

jgyg 

4.301 
4.497 
5.95  3 
5.948 
4.678 
5.39X 

a.771 
3.911 

184.S03 
196.481 
331.807 
340,938 
315.074 
331,744 

91.884 
98.664 
103.040 
100.545 
101.329 
106,175 

188.803 
200.978 

319.753 
337,135 

94.655 
101,575 
106,435 
104.135 
104,628 
109,703 

383.458 
303,553 
344.194 
351.011 

388,553 

x8oo 

397.387 

3 IX.  193 

310.397 
314.094 
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Legislative. — Laws  regulating  employment  of 
children  over  thirteen  years  of  age  are  in  the  in- 
dustrial code,  amended  June  30,  1900,  and  the 
ordinance  of  the  federal  council,  July  13,  1900. 
The  labor  of  children  tmder  thirteen  is  restricted 
by  the  law  of  March  ^o,  1903,  and  of  child  labor 
in  the  coal-mines  of  Prussia,  Baden,  and  Alsace- 
Lorraine  by  the  ordinance  of  the  federal  council, 
March  24,  1903.  To  these  general  regulations 
individual  states  of  the  empire  may  add  further 
restrictions.  The  laws  of  the  empire  apply  to 
mines,  factories,  workshops,  commercial  estab- 
lishments, and  all  industries  connected  with 
transportation.  Other  establishments  may  be 
included  at  the  discretion  of  the  federal  council. 
The  laws  do  not  apply  to  workshops  in  which 
only  members  of  the  family  labor  under  the 
direction  of  the  parent. 

Age, — Employment  in  mines,  factories,  build- 
in?  operations,  and  workshops  designated  as  un- 
suited  to  the  employment  of  children,  is  forbid- 
den children  under  thirteen,  or  children  over 
thirteen  who  have  not  completed  the  common- 
school  course.  The  employment  of  children  un- 
der thirteen  or  those  who  have  not  completed 
the  common-school  course  is  regulated  according 
as  the  child  is,  or  is  not,  a  member  of  the  em- 
ployer's family. 

Children  not  related  to  the  employer  may  not 
be  employed  under  thirteen  in  any  of  the  above 
establishments  or  in  theatrical  performances. 
Those  over  twelve  may  be  employed  in  certain 
workshops,  in  commerce  or  transportation,  and 
in  hotels  and  restaurants.  Children  related  to 
the  employer  may  be  employed  at  ten  years  in 
industries  permitted  to  the  non-related  children 
under  thirteen,  though  the  hours  are  carefully 
regulated.  Such  children  may  not  be  employed 
in  industries  forbidden  other  children  under 
thirteen.  In  certain  classes  of  workshops  chil- 
dren under  ten  years  may  be  employed  under 
strict  regulations.  Related  children  may  be 
employed  under  thirteen  in  the  delivery  of  milk, 
newspapers,  etc.,  though  this  may  be  at  any 
time  restricted  by  local  officials. 

No  female  may  be  employed  underground. 

Hours  of  Labor. — All  children  under  thirteen 
are  compelled  to  attend  school  regularly,  and 
may  not  be  employed  after  8  p.m.  or  before 
8  A.M.  Work  may  not  begin  before  the  school 
session,  nor  earlier  than  an  hour  after  the  close 
of  the  session.  Hours  of  labor  may  not  exceed 
three  per  day,  except  in  regular  vacation  when 
they  may  extend  to  four  hours.  Children  under 
fourteen  may  not  work  in  factories  more  than 
six  hours  per  day,  and  children  between  fourteen 
and  sixteen  not  more  than  ten  hours.  Specific 
restrictions  also  regulate  the  rest  periods  and 
higher  age  limits  for  employment  in  certain  in- 
dustries, also  special  hours  for  closing  on  days 
preceding;  Sundays  and  holidays.  In  the  coal- 
mines of  Prussia,  Baden,  and  Alsace-Lorraine 
children  fourteen  years  old  may  work  eight 
hours  per  day,  one  hour  of  which  must  be  a 
period  of  rest,  while  the  eight-hour  shifts  must 
be  separated  by  at  least  fifteen  hours  (thirteen 
hours  before  Sundays  and  holidays). 

Night  and  Sunday  Labor. — Prohibited  8.30 
P.M.  to  5.30  A.M.,  males  under  sixteen,  females 
of  any  age.  Females  may  not  work  after  5.30 
P.M.  on  days  preceding  Sunday  and  holidays. 
Children  under  fourteen  may  not  work  between 
8  P.M.  and  8  a.m. 

Certificates  required  of  all  minors  seeking  em- 


ployment, supplied  free  by  local  police  officials. 
Employers  of  children  must  first  file  a  statement 
of  location  of  establishment,  number  of  women 
and  children  desired,  character  of  work  to  be 
done,  hours  of  labor,  rest  periods,  etc.  The  em- 
ployer must  keep  posted  m  his  establishment  a 
list  of  employees  subject  to  the  child-labor  laws, 
showing  hours  of  labor  and  rest  periods.  Before 
employment  in  mines  (Prussia,  Baden,  .Alsace- 
Lorraine)  children  under  fourteen  must  be  spe- 
cially examined  and  obtain  a  certificate  from  an 
authorized  physician,  that  physical  development 
and  health  will  not  suffer  by  such  employment. 

Exemptions. — The  federal  council  may  make 
certain  exceptions  to  special  restrictions  con- 
tained in  the  law,  but  only  for  a  limited  period, 
and  may  also  forbid  absoluteljr  the  employment 
of  women  or  children  tmder  sixteen  in  occupa- 
tions they  consider  dangerous  to  health  or 
morals. 

These  imperial  laws  are  regarded  merely  as  a 
minimum  standard  of  protection  for  children, 
and  it  is  expressly  provided  that  nothing  shall 
prevent  the  separate  states  from  enacting  more 
stringent  laws. 

Great  Britain 

For  Child  Labor  and  Legislation  in 
Great  Britain  see  separate  article  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

Italy 

Statistical. — The  following  table  shows  the  num- 
ber and  age  of  the  children  employed  in  the  es- 
tablishments visited  by  the  factory  inspectors 
in  the  years  1897  to  1900.  It  should  be  stated 
that  the  factory  inspectors  are  few  in  number 
and  the  number  of  factories  visited  in  one  year 
is  not  large.  The  statistics  show  the  extent  of 
the  employment  of  children  under  the  law  of 
1886,  now  superseded  by  the  law  of  1902: 

Number  of  Children  in  Italy  Emplotbd  in  Factories 
Visited  by  Factory  Inspectors  in  1897  to  1900 

[Sotirce:  Relazione  still'  applicazione  della  legge  11  febbnio 
1886.  sill  lavoro  dd  fanciulli,  etc.] 


Year 

Number  of 
children 
employed 

Percent 

9-10  years 
of  age 

lo-xa  years 
of  age 

i9-i«yean 

oTage 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

iS.S9« 

11.64 1 

1,086 

6,291 

1.34 

18.07 
7.70 

lilt 

80.63 

ill 

Legislative. — The  labor  of  children  is  regulated 
by  the  law  of  June  19,  1902,  and  the  admini&- 
trative  decree  of  Jan.  29,  1903.  It  affects  fac- 
tories, workshops,  mines,  quarries,  work  of  con- 
struction (including  buildings  and  roads).  The 
government  may  also,  on  advice  of  the  superior 
council  of  hygiene  and  the  council  of  inoustry 
and  commerce,  entirely  forbid,  or  place  under 
special  restrictions,  labor  of  children  in  indus- 
tries considered  dangerous  or  unsanitary. 

Age. — Labor  is  forbidden  in  the  above  indus- 
tries under  twelve,  except  that  no  chUd  under 
fourteen  (unless  mechanical  traction  is  used) 
and  no  female  may  work  underground.  By  spe- 
cial decree  children  under  fifteen  may  be  for- 
bidden employment  in  any  establishment  or  oc- 
cupation considered  dangerous  or  unsanitary. 

Hours  of  Labor. — Limited  to  eleven  per  day 
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fifteen  years  old,  and  not 
any  female.  The  length 
periods  is  also  established 
:  of  agriculture,  industry, 
ith  the  advice  of  the  pro- 
iene,  extend  the  hours  of 
^relve  per  day  for  a  limited 
cause. 

abor. — Night- work  forbid- 
.  winter,  9  p.m.  to  5  a.m.  in 
fifteen  and  females  of  anv 
)ns  may  be  issued  regard- 
jcific  localities.  Children 
ales  of  all  ages  must  have 
sach  week  (not  necessarily 

ed  of  males  under  fifteen 
jubject  to  the  provisions  of 
applicant  has  proper  age, 
nal  qualifications.  Certi- 
Lists  of  protected  em- 
and  annual  reports  made 


iWITZERLAND   EMPLOYED  IN   FaC- 
S    IN    190 1 

rbuch  der  Schweiz,"  1902,  p.  99.] 


)i8 
:;e 

Persons  of  all  Ages 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

16.674 
18.598 

33.192 
1 17,01 1 
150,203 

64,001 
28.330 

97,193 
145.341 

35.272 

92.331 

242.534 

abor  is  regulated  by  the 
;s  of  March  2^,  1877,  sup- 
il  laws  and  administrative 

council.  The  law  applies 
decree  1891)  as  industrial 
nploying  more  than  ten 
lechanical  motive  power 
than  five  persons,  or  em- 
eighteen,  or  offering  dan- 
of  employees;   (3)  certain 

The  decree  of  1897  spe- 
Dyment  of  children  under 
ployments,  e.  g.,  attending 
,  dynamos,  cranes,  draw- 
ind  saws,  and  similar  ma- 
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3  producing  much  dust. 

in  factories  forbidden  all 
n. 

mited  to  eleven  per  day 
ed  in  factories.  For  chil- 
le  eleven  hours  must  also 
*  school  and  religious  in- 
by  local  authorities.  On 
ly  and  holidays  hours  of 
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Labor. — Night-work  for- 
.M.  in  winter,  and  8  p.m. 
males  under  eighteen  and 
ork  also  forbidden.  Under 
:  federal  council  may  au- 
ent   of   boys   fourteen   to 


eighteen  years,  for  work  in  which  a  continuous 
process  is  necessary. 

Certificates. — No  requirement  for  employment 
certificates  is  contained  in  the  general  law,  but 
cantonal  governments  establish  regulations,  and 
all  employers  are  required  by  law  to  keep  lists 
of  all  persons  employed. 

Exceptions. — May  be  granted  by  the  federal 
council  in  certain  cases,  and  establishments  mav 
be  designated  in.  which  the  employment  of  chil- 
dren is  prohibited. 

Rbpbrbncbs:  History  of  Factory  Legislation,  by  V.  L. 
Hutchins  and  A.  Hurison.  London,  1903;  Bulletins  of  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Labor,  Washington^  D.  C,  No.  28, 
May,  1900,  F&F^gn  i^ber  Lnui,  i.*y  W.  i.  WiUou^tiby; 
No.  a6.  Jan,.  1900,  Kmpktyment  of  Women  and  Ckiidren  %n 


Belgium,  by  W.  F.  Willom^hby:  No.  30,  Sept..  it^oo,  Fmeign 
Labor  Lmvy.  by  W,  F.  Wii]ougbby>  No.  63  Jan..  igo6. 
T^xi  of  Ckild   Labor   Laws  in  ^  V.  S.  in  Force  Dec.  31^ 


Beigtu 
Labor 

1^0^;  Annots  of  ikp  Amerkan  Academy  of  pQlsiuat  and 
Sociiil  Snu'nce  (PhUaddphia}:  vol.  xx.,  July.  190a.  Sociai 
t^gislaii&n  ami  Sifiial  Actiintyl  vol.  xxv.h  NOh  23,  Mav* 
Tijos.  Child  Labor \  voL  xxvii..  No.  2,  March.  1906.  Ckud 
Labor,  A  M enact  to  IndH^try.  Education  and  Good.  Ciiixen^ 
ship]  voL  xidx.,  No.  1.  Jan,.  1907.  Lhiid  Labor  and  the 
H^pubHc;  Laws  Relating  to  Factories  and  VVorkikops,  by 
Evans  Austin,  Tendon,  rgoii  Labor  Problems ,  by  Adams 
and  Sumner,  New  York.,  19015  (contains  several  g^ood  chap- 
ters dealiae  with  child  labor);  The  Lancashire  Cotton  Indus- 
try, by  Sioney  J.  ChapmanT,  Manchester,  icjjo*  (reviews  a 
great  deal  of  the  early  ai;;ttation  for  legislation  to  restrict 
child  labor  in  the  English  cotton-mills) ;  Rtfort  0/  ike  Ini^r- 
departmentalContmities  an  the  hmph^'ment  of  5choi>l  Children 
in  Great  Britain,  London,  1901  and  1:90a  (an  important  re- 
port ^  unfortunattly  out  of  print) »  Modern  Factofy  5vj(r»*, 
by  VVhately  Cook  Taylor,  London,  1891;  Lift  of  the  Sovwift 
Earl  of  Siiafiesbury,  by  Edwin  H  oil  der;  The  Sociai  Unrest, 
by  Jotin  Graham  Brooks,  New  York.  1903;  Some  Ethical 
Gains  Through  Legislation,  by  Florence  Kelley,  New  York, 
1905;  Effects  af  the  Factory  System,  by  Allen  Clarke,  Lon- 
don ^  18^9 ;  The  Law  Relating  to  Factories  and  Workshops,  by 
Abraham  and  Da^nes,,  London,  gth  ed.^  jaos:  The  Case  for 
the  Factory  Acts,  etjitcfl  by  Mrs.  Sydney  Webb,  1^01;  The 
present  South,  by  Edgar  Gardner  Murphy,  New  York,  1904; 
Publications  of  ike  American  Economfc  Association,  vol  v.. 
No.  3t  1^90.  containing  two  nri£«  essays  ort  child  labor  by 
Clare  de  Graflenretd  and  W.  F.  TMllouj^hbyj  Charities 
and  Charities  autf  the  Commons,  1903-6  inclusive;  Re- 
port of  the  Thirteen^  National  Conference  of  Charities  and 
Carrectian,  Atlanta,  Columbtia,  Ohio,  1903;  Poteriy.  by 
Robert  Hunter,  New  York*  1904;  Report  of  Commission 
on  Industrial  and  Technical  kditcation  (Massachus^tta 
^nate  document  No.  349),  Boston.  Apdl,  1906;  Hand- 
book on  Chad  Labor  legislation,  published  annually  by 
National  Consumers'  LcajEnie  to  1906  inclusive,  edition 
for  1907  published  as  a  supplement  to  the  January  (190?) 
Imnc  of  the  Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and 
Social  Science;  U.  S,  Census  Bulletin  No.  69,  Child  Labor  in 
the  U.  5..  Jan..  1907. 

Owen  R.  Lovejoy 

CHILD  LABOR  AIID  LEGISLATION  HI 
GREAT  BRITAIN :  The  employment  of  children 
in  Great  Britain  is  regulated  by  a  series  of  enact- 
ments which  may  1^  roughly  classified  tmder 
three  heads: 

(i)  Factory  and  Workshop  Legislation  (1802- 
1901). 

(2)  Education  Acts  and  By-laws  (i 870-1 900). 

(3)  Employment  of  Children  Act  and  By-laws 
(1903). 

These  measures  deal  with  three  classes  of  chil- 
dren and  young  persons : 

(a)  Young  persons  from  fourteen  to  eighteen 
years,  employed  full  time  and  exempt  from 
school  attendance. 

(6)  Children  from  twelve  to  fourteen  years, 
who  have  reached  a  certain  standard  of  educa- 
tion or  have  made  a  certain  number  of  attend- 
ances during  five  years  of  school  life,  and  who  are 
consequently  permitted  to  work  either  full  or 
half  time. 

(c)  Children  imder  fourteen,  at  school  during 
the  whole  session,  whose  employment  out  of 
school  hours  is  regulated  by  the  Employment  of 
Children  Act. 
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The  earliest  Factory  Act  was  passed  iti  i8oa.  and  applied 
almost  entirely  to  apprentices  employed  in  cotton  and  wookn 
mills.  It  was  framed  to  deal  with  a  specific  evil,  and  at  that 
time  there  was  no  in  tcntion  of  a  general  rej^ulation  of  industrial 
work.  The  apprentices  were  pauper  children,  sent  from  the 
London  workhouses  by  the  parish  guardians,  who  paid  a  small 
premium  to  the  manufacturers  as  an  inducement  to  relieve 
them  of  the  burden  of  caring  for  these  unfortunate  young 
people.  The  employers  were  glad  to  obtain  che^p  labor  on 
such  terms,  for  the  discovery  of  the  application  of  power  to 
the  spinning  and  weaving  looms  had  given  an  immense  im- 
petus to  the  manufacture  of  textiles.  The  children  were 
treated  as  slaves,  were  frequently  worked  to  death,  and,  it 
was  &aid,  even  murdered,  that  fresh  children  and  new  premi- 
ums might  be  obtained. 

The  Act  of   180 J  limited  the  houi^  of  work  to  twelve  per 
day;   that  of    iSi^   prohibited  the  employment  of  children 
under  nine  years  in  factories,  and  restricted  the  hours  of  em- 
ployment of  children  between  nine  and  sixteen 
years  to  t wcl  vc  p»er  day.     There  were,  however, 
Jl&riT         "*^  means  of  enforcing  the  law,  and  the  evidence 
T^finAli&tiAn    8^^^^  before  the  Royal  Commission  of  iSij 
ItegiViauon   showed  that  children  were  being  worked  four- 
teen, fifteen,  and  even  sixteen  hours  daily.  Four 
factory  inspectors  were,   however,  appointed 
in  that  year.     The  Act  of  iS.u,  which  followed  as  a  result  of 
the   Royal  Commission^  instituted  the  di."itinction  between 
children  under  thirteen  and  young  persons  between  thirteen 
and  cightoen  years.     It  limited  the  hours  of  work  for  children 
between  nine  and  thirteen  years  to  nine,  prescribed  two  hours* 
schooling  [jaily,  and  enforced  a  weekly  maximum  of  seventy- 
eight  hours.     The  legal  day.  however,  was  from  5.^0  a.m.  to 
8.30  P.M.,  and  children  were  often  detained  the  entire  fifteen 
hours  in  the^  factory,  on  the  ptea  that  they  were  sent  out  for 
three  hours*  recreation.     Moreover,  the  schools  established 
could  only  be  described  as  an  impudent  evasion  of  the  law. 
Factory  hands,  disabled  or  past  work,  who  could  neither  read 
nor  write,  were  not  infrequently  appointed  "schoolmasters," 
The  Act  of  tS4J  prohibited  the  employment  of  girls  and 
women  in  coal   mines,  a  step  necessitated   by  the  terrible 
revelations  of  the  Royal  Commission  of  184 1.     In  the  fac- 
tories a  new  principle  was  introduced- — that  of  the  Half  Time 
System,     Factory  children  were  to  work  cither  ten  hours  on 
alternate  days  of  the  week,  and  were  to  attend  school  on  the 
other  days,  or  were  to  complete  six  and  a  half  hours'  factory 
and  three  hours'  school  attendance  daily.     The  employer  was 
required  to  obtain  from  the  schoolmaster  a  certificate  of  the 
child's  attendance. 

The  regulations  hitherto  promulgated  only  applied  to 
chitdrcn  employed  in  mills.  The  Children's  EmpSayment 
Commissioii  of  1863  showcil,  however,  that  large  numbers  of 
boys  and  girls,  too  young  to  be  employed  in  factories,  were 
set  to  work  at  home  or  in  small  workshops  at  lace  dressing, 
fustian  cutting,  and  other  occiipations,  for  fourteen  or  fifteen 
hours  a  day.  The  Factories  Extension  Act  and  the  Work- 
shop Act  of  1867  regulated  certain  industries,  not  hitherto 
dealt  with  by  law,  and  placed  under  control  workshops  de- 
fined as  "  any  room  or  place  in  which  any  handicraft  is  carried 
on  by  any  child,  young  person,  or  woman  and  to  which  the 
employer  has  access," 

The  value  and  utility  of  the  Factory  Act  of 
1878,  which  con.soli dated  all  previous  reflations 
and  removed  atnbiguities  in  the  existing  law, 
were  greatly  enhanced  by  reason  of  the  compul- 
sory system  of  national  education  which  had  come 
into  existence  during  the  years  1870-76.  A  ten 
hours'  day  for  women ,  young  persons,  and  children 
was  impo.sed  in  textile,  and  a  ten  and  a  half  hours' 
day  in  non-textile  factories.  The  working  day 
harj  to  lie  placed  within  a  defined  period  of  twelve 
hours,  beginning  at  6,  7,  or  8  a.m.  Half-time 
employment  by  children  under  ten  was  prohibited. 
The  Act  of  1 89 1  raised  the  age  to  eleven,  and 
charged  the  local  sanitary  authorities  with  the 
dutv  of  regulating  the  hygiene  of  workshops. 

The    Factory    and    Workshops    Act    of     it)ot 
touches  the  high-water  mark  of  British  protective 
legislation   in   regulated    industries.     It  consoli- 
dates all  previous  legislation  on  the 
^^^^       subject.     No  child  or  young  person 
Tft^alatian   ^"^^^^  sixteen  mav  be  employed  in  a 
jiegi»i»uon   factory  without  a  certificate  of  fit- 
ness from  the  certifying  surgeon  of 
the  district.     Such  certificate  may  also  be  re- 
quired for  those  employed  in  certain  workshop 
trades ;  and  the  number  of  these  was  increased  on 
Aug,  3  rst  1 906  so  as  to  include  certainly  the  most 
important   trades  in  the  country.     No  girl   or 


woman  may  be  employed  at  any  night  work 
whatever.  The  regulations  as  to  the  employment 
of  boys  over  fourteen  or  over  sixteen  are  very 
stringent.  In  paper-mills  and  furnaces  they  may 
not  be  on  night  duty  more  than  seven  times  in 
two  weeks,  and  then  only  in  shifts  of  eight  hours, 
a  shift  of  employment  alternating  between  two 
rest  shifts.  No  young  person  under  sixteen  may 
be  employed  in  silvering  mirrors  and  in  white-lead 
making,  nor  may  any  g^l  work  at  brick  or  tile 
finishing  or  salt  making.  No  child,  alt  ho  exempt 
from  school  attendance,  may  be  employed  m 
match  dipping  or  metal  grinding.  The  maximum 
limit  of  humidity  in  the  atmosphere  of  cotton  fac- 
tories is  carefully  regulated.  No  child  or  young 
person  is  allowed  to  clean  any  machinery  when  in 
motion.  By  the  Mines  Regulation  Act  of  1887, 
no  lad  under  thirteen  years  may  be  employed 
under  ground. 

The  Education  and  Employment  Acts  of  1876 
and  1880  gave  power  to  local  authorities  to  make 
by-laws  permitting  children  between  elei'en  and 
thirteen  years  to  be  exempted  from  school  attend- 
ance if  they  had  reached  a  certain  standard  of 
educationaf  efficiency.  The  Act  of  1899  made 
these  regulations  more  stringent.  It  prohibited 
half-time  employment  for  children  under  twelv& 
years,  and  then  only  permitted  it  if  300  attem*" 
ances  had  been  made  in  not  more  than  t 
schools  during  the  previous  five  years.  The 
tainment  of  a  standard  fixt  by  a  by-law  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Board  of  Education  also  secured 
half-time  exemption.  For  employment  in  agri- 
culture the  age  is  eleven,  but  no  standard  of  edu- 
cation kiwcr  than  the  fourth  grade  for  half-time, 
or  the  fifth  grade  for  full-time  exemption  is  per* 
mitted.  The  Act  of  igoo  raised  the  age  fo*  ex- 
emption by  by-law  from  thirteen  to  fourteen 
years,  increased  the  fine  for  contravention  of  the 
Act  from  five  to  tiventy  shillings,  and  prohibited 
full-time  exemption  under  foiurtcen  years,  unless 
350  attendances  had  been  made  in  the  previous 
hve  years. 

Out  of  a  total  number  of  6,870.832  children  on 
the  registers  of  schools  in  England  and  Wales  in 
the  year  1904-5,  80,368  were  partial-exemption 
scholars.  This  number  showed  an 
increase  of  1,492  against  the  num- 
ber of  half-timers  at  work  in  1903-4, 
During  recent  years  all  the  mi 
progressive  cities  have  gradual 
halt-time  employment,  and  ha 
raised  the  educational  requiretnents  for  full  ex- 
emption to  the  highest  or  seventh  standard 
London  and  the  syrrounding  suburbs.  Liverpo 
Bristol,  Southampton,  Portsmouth,  Norwich,  ai 
a  large  number  of  siualler  municipalities,  hav^ 
led  the  T,vay.  The  manufacturing  counties,  Lan 
cash! re  and  Yorkshire,  are  im fortunately  resj 
sible  for  more  than  half  the  partial-exempt 
scholars  in  England. 

In  spite  of  stringent  factory  and  educational 
legislation,  extending  over  a  period  of  more  than 
a  century,  there  has  grown  up,  side  by  side  wii "" 
school  attendance,  a  system  of  employment  out 
school  hours*  a  system  which  has  mterfered  sadly 
with  efficient  education.  The  case  of  children 
engaged  in  theatrical  entertainments  has  bi 
dealt  with  under  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
Children  Act  of  1889,  which  prohibited  the  p 
fonnance  of  children  under  seven,  and  required 
licenses  for  child  actors  under  eleven  and  for 
young  persons  under  sixteen  employed  as  ai 
bats.     The  Act  also  proscribed  street  selling 
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girls  ttnder  sixteen  and  boys  under  fourteen  be- 
tween 9  P.M.,  and  6  a.m.,  but  this  provision  was 
inoperative,  the  measure  being  so  worded  as  to 
render  it  a  matter  of  extreme  difficulty  to  secure 
the  conviction  of  a  parent  or  guardian.  But  in 
addition  to  the  children  thus  employed,  there  were 
known  to  be  many  thousands  of  children  engaged 
in  errand  nmning,  in  shop  and  domestic  work  of 
various  kinds,  and  in  home  industries,  who,  in 
addition  to  27 J  hours  in  school,  were  spending 
from  forty  to  fifty,  or  even  sixty,  hours  weekly  in 
unremitting  toil  for  very  small  wages.  Accord- 
ingly, in  1899,  a  small  society  was  formed,  called 
the  Committee  on  Wage-Earning  Children,  which 
had  for  its  object  the  reform  of  legislation  for  the 
protection  of  children  of  school  age.  As  a  result 
of  a  deputation  to  the  Minister  of  Education,  Sir 
John  Gorst,  a  parliamentary  inquiry  was  insti- 
tuted, which  showed  that  over  144,000  children 
were  en^ged  out  of  school  hours  in  work  of  va- 
rious kinds,  while  attending  school  full  time. 
Further  investigation  was  considered  desirable; 
and  in  1901  an  Interdepartmental  Committee 
was  appointed  consisting  of  representatives  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  the  Home  Office,  and  the 
Board  of  Trade.  The  Commission  sat  for  nearly 
six  months,  and  took  evidence  from  representa- 
tives of  public  and  private  organizations  inter- 
ested in  the  welfare  of  children,  from  employers, 
school  managers  and  teachers,  and  social  workers. 
The  Committee  found  that  the  number  of  chil- 
dren returned  by  the  parliamentary  inquiry  as 
employed  was  well  below  the  number  actually 
at  work,  and  estimated  that  at  least  200,000 
were  attending  school  full  time,  and  were  at  the 
same  time  engaged  in  various  occupations.  The 
recommendations  of  the  Commis- 
Afit  of  IMS  sioners  were  embodied  in  the  Em- 
^  ployment  of  Children  Act,   1903,  of 

which  the  most  important  provisions 
are  as  follows : 

(i)  No  child  may  work  before  six  in  the  morning  or  after 
nine  at  night. 

(a)  The  carrying  of  heavy  weights,  and  employment  in 
occupations  likelv  to  prove  injurious  to  health  are  prohibited. 

(3)  The  age  nir  the  prohibition  of  the  employment  of 
children  in  theatrical  performances  is  raised  from  seven  to 
ten  years. 

(4)  Local  authorities  (the  councils  of  county  boroughs, 
municipalities  of  over  10.000  inhabitants,  urban  districts  with 
over  ao.ooo  inhabitants,  elsewhere  the  county  council)  are 
empowered  to  make  by-laws,  regulating  all  occupations  of 
children.  Separate  regxilations  for  street  trading  may  be 
enacted. 

The  measure  came  into  operation  on  Jan.  i, 
1904,  and  by-laws  have  already  been  framed  and 
sanctioned  by  the  Home  Omce  in  the  case  of 
about  sixty  large  towns.  About  fortv-seven 
other  rtitmicipalities  have  regulations  under  con- 
sideration. The  by-laws  made  by  the  London 
County  Council  may  be  quoted  as  a  model. 
Doubtless  other  cities  will  base  their  regulations 
upon  those  of  the  metropolis.  The  most  impor- 
tant clauses  are : 

Ci)  No  child  under  eleven  years  may  be  employed. 

(3)  Children  engaged  in  industrial  work  at  home  may  only 
be  employed  between  5  and  8  p.m. 

(t)  No  child  may  be  employed  for  more  than  three  and  a 
half  boors  T>er  day,  or  for  more  than  twenty  hours  per  week. 

(4)  A  child  may  not  be  employed  in  a  laundry,  or  in  con- 
nection with  the  sale  or  delivery  of  intoxicating  liquors. 
except  where  such  liquors  are  sold  in  sealed  vessels. 

is)  A  child  under  twelve  years  may  not  be  employed  as  a 
Utner  boy  in  any  barber's  or  hairdresser's  shop. 

(6)  A  gill  under  tixteen  may  not  be  employed  in  street 
tnioing  except  in  the  company  cf  a  parent  or  giuurdian. 

(7)  A  d^d  liable  to  attend  school  full  time  may  not  engage 
ia  t/tntt  trading  before  7  a.m.,  between  8  a.m.  and  s  p-m..  or 
«flHri  FJf.,  «aoept  wtm  in  oompeay  of  a  patent  or  guardian. 


Between  April  ist  and  Sept.  30th,  the  hour  may  be  extended 

to  O  P.M. 

(8)  A  boy  engaged  in  street  trading  must  wear  a  badge  on 
the  upper  piut  of  bis  right  arm  in  such  manner  as  to  be  con- 
spicuous. 

These  regulations  will  be  administered  by  in- 
spectors appointed  by  the  council  for  the  piupose, 
by  school  attendance  officers,  and,  in  the  case  of 
street  traders,  by  the  police,  if  necessary.  Chil- 
dren employed  in  shops  will  be  tmder  the  super- 
vision of  the  inspectors  tmder  the  Shop  Hours' 
Act.  This  measure,  passed  in  1 892 ,  limits  the  hours 
of  employment  of  yoimg  persons  exempt  from 
school  attendance  and  engaged  as  shop  assistants 
to  seventy-four  weekly,  including  meal  hours. 

Rbfbrbncbs:  The  Report  and  MinuUs  of  Evidence  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Factory  Children's  Labor,  183 1;  The 
Curse  of  the  Factory  System,  by  Pielden,  1836;  Royal  Com- 
mission on  Factory  and  Workshops  Acts,  1876;  Report  of  the 
Inter-Departmental  Committee  on  the  Employment  of  Chil- 
dren, X901;  Minutes  of  Evidence,  looa;  Elementary  Schools , 
Parliamentary  Return  of  Children  Working  for  Wages,  1800; 
Report  of  the  Public  Control  Offices  of  the  London  County 
Council,  Employment  of  Children  Out  of  School  Hours,  zooo; 
The  Case  for  the  Factory  Acts,  edited  by  Mrs.  Sidney  Webb, 
(Grant  Richards),  190  z. 

Nettie  Adler. 

CHILDREN'S  AID  SOCIETY    (of  New  York 

City) ,  THE :  A  Society  organized  in  Feb. ,  1 853 ,  by 
the  late  Charles  L.  Brace  (q.  i).),  who  with  a 
few  other  gentlemen  had  already  been  working 
for  the  vagrant  boys  of  New  York  City.  The 
society  was  incorporated  in  1854  "for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  poor,  by  gathering  children  who  at- 
tend no  school  into  its  industrial  schools,  caring 
and  providing  for  children  in  lodging-houses,  and 
procuring  for  them  homes  in  the  rural  districts 
and  in  the  West." 

The  fundamental  idea  upon  which  the  society 
was  founded,  and  which  has  been  its  governing 
motive  ever  since,  was  that  of  self-help — of 
teaching  children  how  to  help  themselves.  Its 
twenty-one  industrial  schools  have  trained  and 
given  aid  and  encouragement  to  over  100,000 
children  of  the  very  poor.  In  the  boys'  and  girls* 
lodging-houses  about  200,000  homeless  and  va- 
grant Dovs  and  girls  have  found  shelter,  instruc- 
tion, and  the  kindly  advice  and  admonition  of 
experienced  superintendents. 

Since  the  founding  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society 
in  1853,  it  has  rescued  and  placed  in  family  homes 
23,528  orphans  or  abandoned  children,  provided 
situations  at  wages  in  the  country  for  25,527 
older  boys  and  girls,  restored  5,857  runaway 
children  to  parents.  Of  those  placed  in  family 
homes  in  the  West  the  vast  majority  have  become 
farmers  or  farmers*  wives.  Of  the  others  we 
know  of  the  following  noteworthy  careers: 

Governor  of  a  state 

Governor  of  a  territory 

Members  of  Congress 

Sheriffs 

District  attorneys 

City  attorney 

Members  of  state  legislatures 

County  commissioners 


Merchants 2 

Business  clerks 460 

Lawyers , 3, 

Physicians i 

Postmasters 

Railroad  officials 

Railroad  men 30 

Real  estate  agents i 

Journalists i^ 

Teachers 83 

High-school  principals 

Sui>erintendent  of  school 

Civil  engineer 

Clergymen ••••••••••••••     • 
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As  supplementary  to  its  work  the  society 
maintains:  The  East  Side  Mission,  whose  work  is 
to  distribute  flowers  daily  during  the  summer 
months  among  the  sick  and  poor;  free  reading- 
rooms  for  young  men ;  the  Health  Home  at  We^Jt 
Coney  Island,  comprizing  cottages  and  dormi* 
tories  where  mothers  with  sick  children  are  given 
an  outing;  the  Sick  Children's  Mission,  at  287 
East  Broadway*  with  a  staff  of  fourteen  physi- 
cians and  fournurses,  who  visit  the  sick  poor  at 
their  homes  and  supply  free  medical  attendance, 
medicine,  and  food  for  sick  children,  of  whom 
1,500  are  treated  yearly;  a  summer  home  at  Bath 
Beach»  L,  L,  where  over  4,000  tenement-house 
children  are  gi%"eTi  a  week's  outing  at  the  seaside 
each  year;  six  lodging-houses,  live  for  boys  and 
one  for  girls,  in  which,  during  1905^  242,780  meals 
and  136,788  lodgings  supplied  to  4,826  different 
boys  and  girls;  twenty-one  industrial  schools 
with  kindergartens,  and  twelve  night-schools,  in 
which  I  5,360  children  were  taught  and  partly  fed 
and  clothea.  One  of  the  industrial  schools  is 
located  in  each  of  the  lodging-houses  for  boys. 
Special  features  of  the  girls'  lodging-house,  now 
called  the  Elizabeth  Home  for  Girls,  are  its  dress- 
making department,  sewing-machine  and  type- 
writing schools,  and  laundry.  The  instruction  in 
all  branches  is  free.  An  adjunct  to  the  society  is 
a  t2  5-acre  farm  located  at  Kensico,  Westchester 
County,  N.  Y.,  for  the  primary  and  brief  educa- 
tion of  the  large  street  boys  in  agriculture,  pre- 
paratory to  their  being  provided  with  places  in 
the  country. 

At  the  Health  Home  in  1900  over  8,000  moth- 
ers and  children  were  received  and  given  the 
benefit  of  pure  sea  air,  together  with  skilled  med- 
ical care  and  nourishing  food;  27,000  of  these 
were  there  a  week,  and  instances  where  a  longer 
stay  was  advisable  the  time  w^as  prolonged  until 
a  permanent  cure  was  effected.  Parties  of  little 
'  ones  were  <«,lso  taken  there  each  week  from  the 
nurseries. 

All  the  different  branches  of  the  society's  work 
are  dependent  upon  the  contributions  of  the 
public. 

The  central  office  of  the  society  is  at  the  United 
Charities  Building,  Fourth  Avenue  and  Twenty- 
second  Street,  C,  L.   Brace,  secretary. 


CHILDREK»S  FRESH  AIR  FUND. 

Air  Work. 


See  Fresh 


CHIKA  Alf D  social  reform  :  The  Chinese 
Empire  comprizes  China  proper.  East  Turkestan, 
Jungaria,  Manchuria,  Mongolia,  and  Tibet. 

I.— ^tatiatica 

ArBA    and    PoPVLATtON 


Squara&files 

Population 

China  Proper.  .*..,.,.,. 
Manchuria 

564,000 

I.  a  00,000 

700.  ood 

580,000 

407.337,305 

13,000,000 

9  000  000 

MonKolift  .   .    ♦ »   » . ,  * . 

Tibet  

'»ooo  000 

Chinese  Turkestan. . . . 

1.000.000 

Total 

4,j  76.400 

4*6.337.300 

The  trade  with  the  principal  countries  besides 
bullion,  is  in  Haikwan  taels  (the  Haikwan  tael 
equals  68  cents)  :  Exports  (igoj) :  To  Japan  and 
Formosa,  30,000,000  taels;  Great  Britain,  10,000,- 
000;  Hongkong,  89,000,000  (of  Hongkong*s  ex- 
ports, £582,764  went  to  Great  Britain);  United 
States,  19,000,000;  Russia,  12,000,000;  other  Eu- 


ropean countries,  34,000,000.     Imports:     From 

Japan  and  Formosa,  80,000,000;  Great  Britain, 

60,000,000;  Hongkong,  22^,000,000; 

Conunafoa  ^^^  Hongkong's  imports,  £2,719.614 
came  from  Great  Bntain);  United 
States,  45,000,000:  India,  35,000,000; 
Russia,  15,000,000;  other  European  countries, 
56,000,000.  The  chief  exports  are:  Silk,  raw 
and  manufactured,  74,000,000  Haikwan  taels; 
tea,  26,000,000;  raw  cotton,  13.000,000;  beans, 
10,000,000,  The  chief  imports  are:  Cotton 
goods,  128,000,000;  opium,  43,000,000;  oil  and 
kerosene^  15,000,000;  sugar,  15,000,000;  metals, 
15,000,000. 

China  is  essentially  agricultural.  The  land  is 
all  held  by  families  on  the  payment  of  an  annual 
tax.  Holdings  are  generally  small;  methods  of 
implements,  primitive;  irrigation,  very  common. 
Horticulture  is  a  favorite  pursuit,  and  there 
arc  fruit-trees  in  great  variety.  Opium  is  now 
grown  all  over  the  empire.  Sugar  and  rice  are 
grown  in  the  south ;  wheat,  barley,  and  other  cere- 
als in  the  north;  tea  in  the  west  and  south.  Silk 
is  equally  important.  Cotton  mills  are  being 
developed,  especially  at  Shanghai.  There  were, 
in  1900,  fourteen  cotton  mills,  with  460,000  spin- 
dles. Near  Hankow  are  iron-works  turning  out 
300  steel  rails  a  day.  All  the  eighteen  provinces 
produce  coal,  and  China  is  among  the  main  coal 
countries  of  the  world.     Iron  ores  also  abound. 

Revenues  and  expenditures  are  estimated  at 
about  $75,000,000  annually;  the  public  debt  at 
$616,025,000.  With  the  exception  of  a  railroad 
loan  this  debt  is  based  on  customs. 

The  emperor  is  the  sole  high  priest,  and 
Confucianism  the  state  religion,  tho  Buddhism 
and  Taoism  are  considcrrd  also  indigenous  and 
adopted.  There  is  no  hierarchy  maintained  at 
public  expense,  nor  any  Confucian  priesthood. 
With  the  exception  of  the  univ^ersal  ancestry 
worship  and  the  worship  of  Heaven  (at  Peking), 
there  is  little  outward  Confucian  ceremonial. 
Buddhism  and  Taoism  have  a  gorgeous  ritual- 
Many  people  profess  and  practise  all  three.  The 
mass  of  the  people  are  Buddhist,  Mohammedans 
number  30,000,000;  Roman  Catholics,  i. 000.000; 
Protest  an  ts ,  i «;  o .  000 . 

For  education,  railways,  post-office  system, 
etc.,  see  section  on  Social  Reform,  below. 

n. — ^GoTemment 

The  present  Emperor  of  China  succeeded  to  ihc 
throne  in  1875  under  the  title  of  Kuang-hsu. 
The  supreme  dictation  of  the  empire  is  in  the 
privy  or  Grand  Council  iChttn  Chi  Ch'u) ;  the  ad- 
ministration is  under  the  cabinet  {Nei-ko)  of  four 
members,  two  of  Manchu  and  two  of  Chinese  ori- 
gin, with  two  assistants  from  the  Han-lin  or 
Grand  College,  who  see  that  nothing  is  done  con* 
trary  to  the  civil  and  religious  laws  of  the  empire. 
Under  this  cabinet  are  eight  boards.  There  are 
also,  independent  of  the  government  and  theo- 
retically above  the  administration,  forty  or  fifty 
censors,  who  can  present  any  remonstrance  to 
the  emperor.  A  new  foreign  office  was  created  in 
igoi,  with  Prince  Ching  a.s  president.  Each  of 
the  eighteen  provinces  (China  proper)  is  ruled  by 
a  governor,  responsible  to  the  emperor.  Gran^ 
Secretary  of  the  Cabinet,  Prince  Cning, 

in. — Social  Reform 

There  is  perhaps  no  country  in  the  world  where 
social  refonn  is  more  inseparably  connected  with 
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political  conditions  than  in  China.  The  great 
uncertainty  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese  people  as 
to  the  sincerity  and  the  continuity  of  purpose  on 
the  part  of  the  government  has  made  the  progress 
of  reforms  of  all  kinds  much  slower  and  less  steady 
than  would  otherwise  have  been  the  case.  The 
suddenly  manifested  hostility  of  a  single  high 
official  has  sometimes  exerted  upon  an  advance 
movement  the  effect  of  an  August  frost  upon  a 
flower  bed. 

By  an  imperial  decree  of  Sept.  13,  1901,  the 
government  ordered  the  establishment  of  mod- 
em tmiversities,  colleges,  and  schools  in  each  pro- 
vincial capital  and  in  the  subordinate  cities. 
These  were  to  be  based  upon  a  scheme  drawn  up 
by  Dr.  Watson  M.  Haves,  a  Presbyterian  mission- 
ary of  Slumgtung,  wnom  Yuan  Shih  K'ai,  then 
governor  of  that  province,  had  invited  to  the 
capital  for  that  purpose.  The  plan 
Mwnattonal  was  adopted   as  a  model   for    the 

XcAm  empire.  Unforttmately  the  begin- 
ning was  made  at  the  top,  the  pro- 
vincial colleges  being  opened  before  there  were 
any  intermediate  or  pnmarjr  schools  to  supply 
pupils.  This  strange  inversion  of  the  natural 
oraer — ^resembling  a  p3rramid  standing  on  its  apex 
— rendered  the  execution  of  the  project  a  matter 
of  extreme  difficulty,  the  students  who  wished  to 
enter  the  colleges  having  little  or  no  preparation, 
and  there  being  no  place  at  which  it  could  be  ob- 
tained. Most  of  the  provincial  capitals  have  now 
colleges  of  this  sort,  some  of  them  with  elaborate 
buildings  partly  furnished  in  foreign  style,  with  a 
tower  and  a  town  clock;  yet  with  a  very  elemen- 
tary course  of  instruction.  The  Shansi  University 
differs  from  all  the  rest  in  having  for  its  use  the 
siun  of  50,000  taels  (ounces)  of  silver  each  year  for 
ten  years,  a  sum  which  would  have  been  used  as 
a  missionary  indemnity  but  for  the  efforts  of  Dr. 
Timothy  Richard,  Secretary  of  the  Christian  Lit- 
erature Society,  who  was  invited  by  the  Chinese 
Government  to  consult  with  the  leading  officials 
of  Shansi.  The  Western  Department  ot  the  new 
imiversity  was  placed  in  his  care  in  1902,  for  a 
period  of  ten  years,  and  tmder  the  care  of  the 
late  Dr.  Moir  Dtmcan  it  has  done  excellent  work. 
The  province  of  Chili,  to  the  government  of  which 
Yuan  Shih  K*ai  was  promoted  from  Shantung, 
under  his  vigorous  lead  has  made  exceptional 
progress,  and  a  brief  sketch  of  what  is  there  under- 
taken will  give  an  idea  of  what  is  aimed  at  for  the 
empire,  altno  the  work  is  elsewhere  much  less  ad- 
vanced than  in  that  province. 

It  should  be  said  that  for  these  excellent  re- 
stdts  Yuan  is  largely  indebted  to  the  untiring 
efforts  of  Dr.  Chas.  D.  Tenney,  who  began  educa- 
tional work  in  Tientsin  long  before  the  govern- 
ment took  any  interest  in  it. 

According  to  a  memorial  of  Yuan  there  are 
in  his  juri^iction  the  Pei  Yang  University  at 
Tientsin;  a  high  college  at  Pao  Ting  Fu;  the  Pei 
Yang  Medical  College ;  an  industrial  high  school ; 
an  agricultural  high  school,  and  21  agricul- 
tural and  industrial  primary  schools.  There  are 
89  normal  high  schools,  normal  schools,  and 
other  training-schools;  27  middle  schools,  182 
advanced  schools;  and  4,162  primary  schools;  a 
Woman's  Normal  College,  and  40  girls'  schools. 
There  are  18  schools  for  Yamun  nmners;  a  stran- 
gers' school,  a  tracing  and  mathematical  school, 
and  a  telegraph  college.  The  number  of  students 
shown  in  the  records  is  86,6^3,  besides  those  in 
the  half-day  and  night-schools.  The  total  num- 
ber of  scholars,  including  military  and  police 


students,  amotmts  to  100,000.  Each  of  the  124 
districts  of  the  province  has  about  20  primary 
schools,  with  about  zo  boys  each,  who  are  taught 
upon  a  more  rational  plan  than  in  the  old  schools. 
Efach  district  has  also  one  low-  and  one  high- 
grade  elementary  school,  with  an  average  attend- 
ance of  50  boys,  who  not  only  study  Chinese,  but 
who  are  started  in  history,  geography,  arithmetic, 
and  simple  science.  In  each  of  the  16  prefec- 
tural  cities  there  is  a  middle  school  where  the 
study  of  English  is  begim,  with  more  advanced 
courses  of  science  and  mathematics.  Much  atten- 
tion is  given  to  developing  national  and  military 
sentiment.  Physical  training  is  an  important 
part  of  the  curriculum.  In  the  lower  schools 
there  is  simple  drill;  in  the  higher  colleges  the 
students  wear  tmiform,  are  given  manual  exer- 
cises with  the  rifle,  and  are  put  through  military 
evolutions.  The  text-books  impress  upon  stu- 
dents the  dutv  of  developing  the  power  of  China, 
the  danger  of  military  weakness,  and  the  impor- 
tance of  self-sacrifice  for  national  interests,  illus- 
trating these  teaching  by  pointing  to  the  rapid 
development  of  Prussia  and  Japan.  The  instruc- 
tion is  all  free,  and  in  the  higher  schools  the 
students  are  boarded  and  even  clothed  at  public 
expense,  thus  opening  the  new  education  to  the 
poorest  families.  This  is  the  scheme,  but  at 
present  much  of  the  teaching  is  very  inadequate, 
and  there  is  a  great  lack  of  teachers.  In  every 
province  are  fotmd  Japanese  teachers  who  can 
adapt  themselves  to  the  Chinese  much  better 
than  can  Occidentals,  and  who  can  be  secured  for 
much  smaller  salaries.  When  the  general  plan 
here  outlined  shall  -have  been  adopted  all  over 
China,  as  must  eventually  be  the  case,  w^e  shall 
have  an  entirely  new  empire.  An  important 
feature  is  the  stirprising  development  of  schools 
for  women  and  girls,  which,  absolutely  unheard  of 
a  few  years  ago,  are  now  very  common,  and 
rapidly  increasing  in  number  and  importance.  ^ 
Tne  girl  students  are  becoming  imbued  with  pa-  ' 
triotic  sentiments,  and  will  be  a  feature  of  the 
greatest  interest  in  the  new  China. 

For  more  than  two  generations  missionary 
influence  has  been  exerted  against  the  ancient 
Chinese  custom  of  binding  the  feet  of  girls,  but 
during  the  past  five  years  this  reform  has  made 
more  progress  than  during  the  previous  half  cen- 
tury. Great  societies  have  been  organized  by 
the  Chinese  themselves  to  promote  the  cause; 
essays  and  poems  have  been  composed,  and 
proclamations  put  out  in  its  favor  by 
FOot-bindinff  ™^^y  ^^  ^^®  highest  officials  in  China. 
and  Oidiim  ^"  imperial  edict  was  issued,  which, 
^^  while  not  absolutely  forbidding  foot- 
binding,  strenuously  exhorted  against 
it.  It  is  known  that  some  persons  holding  high 
positions  are  memorializing  the  government  to 
take  more  stringent  measures  than  heretofore  in 
the  direction  of  this  reform.  The  progress  al- 
ready made  is  certainly  most  encouraging.  Me- 
morials against  the  practise  of  keeping  eunuchs 
in  the  imperial  palace  have  been  sent  in,  but  the 
abolition  of  this  ancient  custom  is  exceptionally 
difficult.  A  serious  effort  is  being  made  by  the 
Chinese  Government  to  put  an  end  to  the  vice  of 
opium-smoking,  by  forbidding  its  use  by  officials 
and  in  schools  and  colleges,  by  restricting  its  use 
also  by  confirmed  smokers,  and  by  limiting  the 
time  during  which  even  they  may  remain  ex- 
empt, and  perhaps  also  by  forbidding  the  culti- 
vation of  tne  poppy.  The  assigned  reason  for 
this  reform  is  that  the  court  is  ardently  deter- 
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mined  to  make  China  powerful.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  in  the  end  China  may  succeed,  as  Jaj^an  has 
done,  in  strangling  this  gigantic  e%^il,  which  has 
long  been  more  fatal  than  war,  famine,  and  pesti- 
lence combined.  Such  a  result  would  be  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  transformations  in  history. 

The  number  of  Chinese  periodicals  is  rapidly  in- 
creasing. Many  of  them  are  publisheci  at  the 
ports,  virtually  under  foreign  protection,  and  a 
large  percentage  are  either  controlled  or  strongly 
influenced  by  Japanese,  In  some  of  the  provin- 
cial capitals  there  are  journals  pub* 
p  *  ..  I  lished  at  intervals  of  several  days, 
which  will  graduall)^  develop  into 
daihcs,  A  woman's  joiu-nal  has  ap- 
eared  in  Peking,  issued  every  day,  which  has 
been  a  great  stimulus  to  the  women  of  that  city, 
intellectually  and  perhaps  morally.  The  Chinese 
woman  editor  has  interested  herself  in  giving 
and  in  attending  lectures  on  ciu-rcnt  events, 
sanitation,  and  the  hke.  Many  Chinese  papers 
have  paid  very  little  attention  to  the  news  of  the 
day,  which  would  be  unintelligible  to  most  read- 
ers, but  print  local  gossip,  tales  of  the  super- 
natural, vicious  stories,  and  blackmail.  As  a 
whole,  however,  Chinese  journalism  is  said  to 
be  improving,  exhibiting  very  little  hostility  to 
Christianity  as  such,  while  the  Bible  and  litera- 
ture intended  for  instruction  are  treated  with 
respect. 

In  connection  with  educational  and  other 
reforms,  mention  should  be  made  of  the  new  liter- 
ature with  which  China  is  literally 
New  inundated,  issued  by  an  increasing 
Litertttaie  number  of  firms,  especially  in  Shang- 
hai, A  careful  analysis  of  the  char- 
acter of  some  of  these  books,  by  a 
competent  foreign  scholar  in  Shanghai  (Mr.  John 
Darroch),  is  of  general  interest.  There  were,  he 
found,  60  volumes  on  the  science  of  education, 
and  20  volumes  of  text- books  on  such  top»ics  as 
geography,  physics,  etc.  There  were  90  histories, 
varying  in  price  from  five  cents  (silver)  to  $2,50. 
Of  these  7  are  so-called  universal  histories,  1 1  of 
Europe,  12  of  Japan,  7  of  China,  5  of  Russia,  4  of 
England,  2  each  of  France  and  the  United  States, 
3  of  Egypt.  4  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  i 
each  of  Rome,  Italy,  Greece,  and  Turkey.  There 
were  40  books  on  geography,  60  on  government, 
40  on  law,  50  on  political  economy,  70  on  mathe- 
matics, 50  on  literature,  30  novels,  50  on  lan- 
guage, 70  on  health,  60  on  science.  70  on  drawing, 
t2Q  on  the  art  of  war,  30  on  agriculture.  30  on 
astronomy,  40  on  mechanics,  ^o  books  of  travel, 
and  20  on  mensuration:  in  a\l  more  than  1,100 
works.  As  a  rule  they  are  excellently  gotten  up, 
very  unlike  the  old  style  of  Chinese  books.  They 
are  plentifully  besprinkled  with  English  words, 
showing  that  the  Chinese  language  was  felt  not 
to  be  sufficiently  flexible. 

A  Chinese  scholar  has  invented  what  he  calls  a 
"Mandarin  alphabet"  of  «;o  more  or  less  artificial 
characters,  and  i  2  finals,  by  the  aid  of  which  it  is 
claimed  that  within  a  few  weeks  the  most  un- 
tutored can  learn  to  read  fluently.  This  has 
been  tried  on  a  considerable  scale  both  by  Chinese 
and  by  foreigners,  and  appears  to  be  a  success. 
The  tise  of  the  Mandarin  alphabet  is  rapidly 
extending  in  China,  as  a  result  of  a  higher  national 
vitality,  increased  communication  by  railways, 
and  (it  is  said)  by  making  its  study  compulsory. 
While  the  numerous  dialects  of  China  cannot  be 
superseded,  the  wider  currency  of  the  Mandarin 
form — already  current  in  some  of  its  variations 


in  14  out  of  the  18  provinces — is  a  distinct 
vance. 

The  Chinese  postal  system  is  not  yet  ten  ye 
old.  but  during  the  last  half  of  that  period  it  has 
been  greatly  improved  and  extended,  tintil  it  now 
connects  almost  all  the  cities  of  the  empire.  During 
the  year  1905  the  number  of  offices  was  increased 
by  307,  making  a  total  of  r,6a6.     By 

Poit  ftad     ^       ^        ^^   ^  ^^^  ^^  *^  expected  that 

TelMrraBli  ^^^  number  will  have  risen  to  2,000, 
^^^  as  on  the  average  a  new  ofifice  is 
added  every  day.  The  number  of 
articles  handled  increased  in  1905  from  66.500.000 
to  76,000,000,  and  the  parcels  from  771,000  to 
over  1,000,000,  while  the  money-order  transac- 
tions grew  from  s 00, 000  taels  to  820,000,  The 
effect  of  this  postal  reform  is  profound  and  far- 
reaching,  socially,  educationally,  and  politically. 

All  China  is  now  covered  with  a  network  of 
telegraph  wires,  which  has  largely  increased  the 
power  of  the  central  government  over  the  remote 
and  semiindependent  viceroys,  or  governor-gen- 
erals. A  telephone  system  has  been  introduced 
into  Peking,  connecting  the  different  boards  and 
the  palace.  Other  cities  also  have  telephone  ser- 
vice and  electric  lighting  has  become  not  un- 
common. 

In  many  of  the  chief  cities  there  have  been  es- 
tablished industrial  institutes,  in  which  different 
arts  and  crafts  are  taught  to  workmen  of  the  most 
unpromising  character,  some  of  them  children, 
others  beggars  picked  up  from  the  street,  a  class 
for  which  there  has  hitherto  t^jen  no  ray  of  hope. 
These  establishments  arc  found  in  Peking  and  in 
the  capitals  of  many  of  the  larger 
Indnitrim    P?;°^^)?f ?'^,"  <^^ties  like  Suchow  Hang^ 

Befoim  ^'^^^'  Chi  Xan  Fu,  and  Ch  eng  Tu  Fu. 
Similar  enterprises  for  the  helpless 
poor — men  and  women — have  been 
opened  in  tmoccuriicd  granaries,  temples,  etc., 
under  the  charge  of  a  kind  of  Bureau  of  Charities 
(itself  an  unheard-of  thing) .  the  machinery,  teach- 
ers, etc  ,  being  frequently  imported  from  Japan, 
The  abundant  patronage  of  these  places  shows 
that  they  have  met  a  deep  need.  Another  branch 
of  the  same  general  plan  is  the  instruction  of  pris- 
oners in  common  jails.  This  reform  is  now  well 
rooted,  and  is  a  wonderful  contrast  to  the  previous 
indifference  and  neglect.  Prisoners,  well-dressed, 
well-fed,  well -guarded,  are  made  to  weave  rugs, 
run  sewing-machines  for  leather  work,  make 
boots  and  shoes,  stamp  Chinese  writing  paper,  do 
carpenter  and  iron  work,  and  many  other  things. 
In  an  institution  of  this  kind  in  Tientsin  there  is 
a  lecture  hall,  where  the  prisoners  are  recjuired  to 
attend  at  fixt  times  and  listen  to  exhortation  and 
instruction.  Large  sums  have  been  invested  in 
these  enter]>rises,  which  will  yield  abundant  re- 
turn. 

Industrial  exhibits  have  been  opened  for  the 
display  of  the  results  of  these  and  other  manual 
training-schools.  By  degrees  this  grows  into  a 
standing  exhibition  of  whatever  may  be  most 
noteworthy  in  the  output  of  a  place.  Such  a  one 
has  been  open  at  Tientsin  for  more  than  two 
years,  having  separate  days  for  men  and  for 
women,  with  an  average  of  2,000  visitors  a  day. 
As  an  immediate  and  striking  result  of  these 
movements  similar  exhibitions  have  been  or- 
dered in  every  large  city,  with  a  view  to  holding 
first  a  national  exposition,  and  after  a  few  years 
an  international  one.  No  better  method  could 
be  devised  to  bring  the  empire  to  industrial  self- 
consciottsness.     Mantiiacttires  of  many  kinds  are 
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beginning  to  appear  here  and  there,  generally 
under  the  patronage  of  the  new  Board  of  Com- 
nierce,  which  is  invariably  careful  to  require, 
under  pain  of  forfeiture  of  the  whole,  that  no 
stock  snail  be  sold  to  a  foreigner. 

Cotton-mills  have  been  established  in  Shanghai 
for  many  years,  with  tens  of  thousands  of  em- 
plovees,  but  many  of  them  have  not  been  finan- 
ciafly  successful.  Similar  mills  are  now  springing 
up  elsewhere  in  cotton-producing  districts.  In 
many  places  improved  wooden  looms  are  being 
introduced  from  Japan.  Experts  from  Hangchau 
are  now  teaching  the  natives  of  Shanttmg  how  to 
spin  and  weave  the  silk  of  that  province,  hitherto 
used  only  for  the  comparatively  coarse  product 
known  as  pongee,  into  the  most  beautiful  fabrics, 
rivaling  those  of  Central  China.  Cotton  is  fre- 
quently woven  into  various  forms  of  toweling  on 
Japanese  patterns.  Soap-works,  candle  facto- 
ries, glass-works,  knitting  companies,  and  the 
like  are  found  in  different  parts  of  the  empire. 
But  these  enterprises  often  come  to  nothing  for 
lack  of  capital,  experience,  and  mutual  confi- 
dence. In  three  different  provinces  it  has  been 
proposed  to  open  potteries  and  kilns  on  western 
principles.  A  companv  has  been  organized  to 
use  steam  trawlers  of  English  make,  with  nets  of 
English  pattern.  One  official  applied  for  Amer- 
ican machdnery  for  digging  artesian  wells;  an- 
other asked  an  American  consul  for  catalogs  of 
machinery  adapted  to  the  manufacture  of  tape 
braid,  and  of  plain  and  embroidered  ribbons. 
Still  a  third  purchased  machines  for  making 
cigarets,  to  keep  the  great  profits  of  the  trade 
in  Chinese  hands.  From  a  factory  in  Shanghai 
there  is  a  considerable  sale  of  pianos  to  Chinese. 
Thousands  of  bicycles  are  annually  bought  by 
Chinese,  and  a  year  or  two  ago  they  were  intro- 
duced into  a  remote  city  of  Hunan  by  a  student 
returned  from  Japan. 

An  imperial  decree  ordered  the  introduction 
into  the  larger  cities  of  a  imiformed  and  paid  police 
force,  and  the  practise  of  street  cleaning.  Some- 
thing has  been  done  in  this  direction  even  in  the 
interior,  while  in  centers  like  Peking  and  Tien- 
tsin the  system  is  now  well  established.  In 
many  places,  however,  for  lack  of  intelligent 
supervision,  it  has  come  to  nothing,  or  has  been 
used  as  a  means  of  extortion.  Great  numbers  of 
students  have  been  sent  to  Japan  to  study  police 
methods,  but  the  time  allowed  for  this  is  almost 
invariably  too  brief. 

Agricultural  colleges  and  schools  have  been  set 
up  in  many  provinces,  the  instructors  being  often 
Japanese,  but  with  results  of  varying  value.  In 
some  there  is  no  experimental  farm,  and  others, 
through  superstitious  belief  in  geomantic  influ- 
ences, are  badly  located.  In  all  cases  much  de- 
pends upon  the  temper  of  the  gov- 
Affrionltiml  ^"^^^  of  the  province,  and  much  also 
^^S^^^  upon  the  local  magistrate,   who  is 

jMiorm  Q^^gjj  indifferent  or  hostile.  Con- 
siderable attention  has  been  paid  to 
arboriculture.  A  few  years  ago,  during^  tne  gov- 
ernorship of  Chou  Fu  in  Shanttmg,  it  was  es- 
timated that  2,400,000  trees  had  been  planted  in 
the  neighborhood  of  cities,  waterways,  and  roads. 
The  example  of  the  Germans  at  Ts'ing  Tao  has 
been  followed,  and  many  hillsides  heretofore  bar- 
ren are  now  covered  with  pines.  Mulberry- trees 
have  been  imported  from  the  Chekiang  province 
to  improve  the  feeding  of  silk- worms. 

The  Board  of  Commerce  in  Peking  has  been 
the  means  of  the  organization  of  Chambers  of 


Commerce,  as  in  Canton,  where  seventy-two 
guilds  have  combined  in  order  to  push  trade,  by 
studying  modem  commercial  methods.  It  in- 
tends to  open  a  bank  to  issue  notes,  and  to  start 
a  paper  to  expoimd  its  objects  and  aims.  An 
exnibit  of  foreign  manufactures  is  also  planned, 
to  serve  as  an  object-lesson  to  native  workers. 
The  avowed  intention  is  to  drive  foreign  trade  out 
of  the  empire. 

By  the  latest  treaty  between  Great  Britain  and 
China  (simed  in  1902)  China  volimtarily  agreed 
to  revise  her  mining  regulations  in  such  a  way  as 
to  promote  the  interests  of  Chinese  subjects,  and 
yet  offer  no  impediment  to  foreign  capital.  Ex- 
pert foreigners  who  are  interested  in  these  matters 
have  for  some  years  complained  that  the  govern- 
ment is  acting  in  direct  contravention  of  this 
treaty,  and  tnat  it  has  drawn  up  regulations 
intended  to  keep  foreipi  capital  out 

^fj^l^^  of  China  altogether,  in  accordance 
t^  with  a  growing  resolution  not  to  have 
the  empire  exploited  by  outsiders. 
In  some  cases  mines  of  considerable  productive- 
ness have  been  closed  for  lack  of  native  engineers 
to  work  them. 

In  the  last  American  treaty  (1893)  China 
apreed  to  reform  her  currency,  and  with  this  in 
view  invited  Professor  Jencks  of  Cornell  Univer- 
sity to  visit  China,  and  to  give  his  advice,  which 
was  done.  One  of  China's  foremost  statesmen, 
Chang  Chih  Timg,  in  a  memorial  to  the  throne, 
recommended  that  Professor  Jenck's  judicious 
recommendations  be  not  adopted.  There  is  no 
unity  in  the  monetary  output  of  the  empire,  each 
province  having  its  own  coinage,  frequently  not 
current  elsewhere.  Each  governor-general  or 
governor  has  been  industriously  worlang  one  of 
the  scores  of  different  mints  existing  in  China, 
issuing  copper  pieces  ostensibly  worth  ten  cash, 
but  in  reality  representing  an  amount  of  metal 
only  equivalent  to  from  three  to  six  of  the  ordi- 
nary cash.  The  immense  apparent  profits  of  this 
transaction  were  both  illusory  and 

Coinage  transient.  The  people  were  very  re- 
^^^  luctant  to  accept  the  new  coins,  and 
only  did  so  on  the  tmderstanding 
that  they  were  receivable  for  taxes.  When  this 
was  later  refused  the  new  pieces  were  at  a  dis- 
count. At  the  time  of  maximum  production  it 
was  estimated  that  the  output  for  the  empire  was 
more  than  16,400,000,000  pieces  a  year.  Much 
of  the  ordinary  cash  has  been  withdrawn  to  be 
melted  over,  many  of  the  mints  are  now  closed, 
prices  in  general  have  risen,  officials  have  been 
enriched,  and  the  people  plimdered — all  in  the 
name  of  **  Western  monetary  reform.*' 

The  navigation  of  the  inland  waters  of  China  by 
steam  vessels  has  within  the  past  few  years  been 
greatly  extended,  with  obvious  advantages  and 
equally  patent  evils.  The  inspection  of  boilers  is 
infrequent  and  at  times  perfimctory,  the  dangers 
and  accidents  from  overcrowding  serious  and 
constant,  the  injury  done  to  the  banks  in  time  of 
high  water  by  the  wash  of  steamers  so  great  as  to 
lead  to  frequent  riots,  and,  especially  on  the  West 
River  of  the  Canton  province,  the  number  of 
boatmen  thrown  out  of  employment  is  given  as  an 
excuse  for  the  great  increase  of  river  piracy,  in- 
volving the  loss  of  more  than  one  foreign  life,  and 
the  murder  of  great  numbers  of  Chinese.  The 
Chinese  Government  has  adopted  the  plan  of 
opening  inland  "  ports  "at  various  places  along  the 
line  of  railways  and  in  Manchuna,  in  order  the 
better  to  resist  the  aggressions  of  any  single 
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power  by  enlisthig  the  interest  of  all  the  rest. 
Each  new  *'port"  is  an  additional  inlet  for  new 
ideas,  and  while  the  result  may  not  be  an  unmixed 
good,  the  change  is  an  important  step  in  advance. 
The  era  of  railway  building  on  the  part  of  the 
Chinese  themselves  seems   to  have  come,   or  is 
soon  to  arrive.     We  may  now  reckon  ten  railways 
in  China  as  in  working  order,   but 
K&ilwiLTi     ^^^  number  increases  so  rapidly  that 
^     statistics  soon  become  obsolete.     The 
following  lines  arc  in  operation  (the 
length  in  English  miles  is  in  some  cases  approxi- 
mate only) : 

(i>  Peking  to  Tietitsin  (83 i  m.);  Tientsin  to  Tangku 
(37  mJ:  Tangku  ro  Shanhai- Kuan  (1463  mj;  thcncetoNew- 
chwang  (368  m  J;  total  length.  555  m. 

(2)  Peking  to  Tungchow  (14  m), 

(3)  Peking  to  Hankow  (760  m.);  branch-Une  from  Sin  Si 
Ho  to  Chu  Ku  Tien  (9  m.). 

(4J1  Ts'ing-Taoto  Chi  Nan  Fy  Shantung  (GcttnanK  340111. 

(s)  Shanghai  lo  Wusung  (loi  mJ.  An  extension  is  now 
in  operation  to  Suchow. 

(6)  P'inghsiang  to  SUing  (borders  of  Kiang-su-Hunan; 
S64  m.). 

(?)  Canton  to  SanLshyi. 

(8)  Taokoii  to  Ch'inghua  Chen  (Honan)  "Peking  Syndi- 
cate" railway  bought  by  the  Chinese  Government  (894  m). 

(9)  Manchurian  line.  Port  Arthur  to  Harbin  (about  400 
m).  controlled  by  Japanese  to  Kuan  Ch'eng-t^u. 

ti  0 )  H  sinm  ent '  u  n  to  Mukden. 

The  status  of  the  Manchurian  railways  is  not  yet  definitely 
settled. 

The  following  Hues  arc  in  course  of  constriiction: 

(t)  Canton  to  Hankow. 

(*>  Peking  to  Kalgau  ti«o  m,;  completed  to  Neu  K'on). 
i^j  Cheng  Tin«  fu  to  Tai  Yuan  fu,  Shansi  (160  m.;  about 
lial I  completed.      It  is  narrow  gage), 

(4)  Shanghai  to  Nanking;  extension  of  No.  s  above;  to  be 
about  180  m.  long. 

(5)  Swatow  toCh*aQ  Choii  fu  (Japanese),  This  short  line  13 
practically  completed. 

{6}   Pjng  Yang  fu  (Shansi)  to  Tse  Chou  fu, 

(7)  K'ai  Feng  fu  to  Honan  fu  (140  m.).  This  is  to  baa 
branch  of  the  Peking -Hankow  line, 

(8)  Yunnan  to  Tongking  (French), 

In  addition  to  these,  fifteen  or  twenty  other 
lines  have  been  projected,  and  permission  to  build 
secured.  With  the  exception  of  a  Portuguese- 
Chinese  railway  from  Macao  to  Samshui,  these 
seem  likely  to  be  built,  if  at  alt,  by  Chinese  alone. 
Nearly  all  foreigners  are  agreed  that  this  is  next 
to  impossible  tinder  present  eonditions,  especially 
the  lack  of  unity,  engineers,  and  funds.  The 
elTect  of  the  railway  development  of  China  is 
already  %"ery  marked ^  but  its  social,  economic, 
and  pohtical  effects  will  be  much  greater  every 
year. 

For  some  years  a  commission,  of  which  Wu 
Ting  Fang  is  the  leading  member,  has  been  en- 

faged  on  a  revision  of  the  Chinese  legaj  code, 
he  barbarous  punishment  of  slicing  to  death  has 
been  abolished,  the  use  of  torture  forbidden,  and 

heavy  fines  are  to  take  the  place  of 

l«ffal  Cdd6  ^^^  bamboo.     No  general  confidence 

**  is    felt,    however,    that    these    latter 

innovations  will  for  a  long  time  to 
come  be  generally  adopted,  the  obvious  motive 
being  to  make  it  apjjear  that  China  is  advancing 
after  the  manner  of  Japan  as  a  preparation  i^r 
demanding  the  abolition  of  extraterritoriality. 
A  striking  reversal  of  old  custom  is  the  permission 
for  Chinese  and  Manchtis  to  intermarry;  and  for 
Manchus  to  engage  in  trade,  etc.,  as  the  Chinese 
do.  The  ancient  discrimination  between  civil 
and  military  officials  is  now  disappearing,  as  it  is 
felt  that  to' make  China  strong,  the  military  and 
naval  professions  must  be  respected  and  respect- 
able. This  topic  would  of  itself  reottire  an  e.^ay. 
The  best  Chinese  troops,  especially  those  under  the 


command  of  Yuan  Shih  K'ai  arc  now  well-armed, 
well-drilled,  well-uniformed,  and  well-hotised.  In 
the  autumn  of  1905  a  great  military  review  with 
maneuvers  was  executed  on  the  plains  of  Chili  to 
which  foreign  military  attaches  and  correspond- 
ents w^ere  invited,  and  were  duly  imprest  by  the 
evidences  of  a  revolutionary  change  in  Chinese 
military  effectiveness.  During  the  succeeding  year 
similar  exercises  took  place  in  northern  Honan. 
It  is  the  plan  to  unify  the  hitherto  distinct  pro- 
vincial forces  into  one  great  Chinese  army,  and  to 
raise  the  number  of  troops  to  at  least  half  a  rail- 
lion.  At  present  the  Chinese  forces  are  by  no 
means  what  they  may  be  expected  to  become  a 
few  years  hence  when  their  training  and  their 
esp>rtt  dc  corps  will  doubtless  render  them  formi- 
dable to  any  enemy. 

The  always  strong  national  feeling  of  the  Chi- 
nese is  being  supplemented  bv  what  apfiear  to 
be  the  germs  of  patriotism.     Yhis  is  at  present 
accompanied  by  an  intense  antiforeign  wave,  the 
effect  m  part  of  the  victory  of  tlie  Japanese  over 
Russia.     Imperial  birthdays  are  now  celebrated 
with  processions  of  school-children, 
Patrintiun    sometmies    add  rest    by    scholars    or 
officials.     The    number    of    Chinese 
students  in  Japan  has  increased  so 
ra]>idly  that  in  the  autumn  of  1^06  they  were 
estimated  at  14,000,     Many  of  them  become  dis- 
satisfied with  Confucianism  and  drift  into  Epi- 
cureanism,    China's  student  class  is  one  of  her 
most  serious  problems. 

The  two  imperial  commissions,  dispatched  in 
1905  by  China  to  the  West  to  study  fcjrms  of  gov- 
ernment, furnish  one  of  the  most  signilicant  signs 
of  progress  yet  seen  in  China.  An  unexplained 
attempt  lo  destroy  one  of  these  parties  by  a  dy- 
namite bomb  at  the  Peking  railway  station  was" a 
sinister  prelude,  and  an  ill-omened  introduction 
into  the  East  of  Occidental  methods.  Upon 
their  return  the  commissioners  recommended 
that  the  proposed  changes  be  adopted  by  China. 
Although  no  date  has  lieen  fixt,  there  have  been 
hilarious  rejoicings  in  many  of  China's  cities,  with 
the  obvious  design  of  rendering  a  change  of  policy 
more  difficult.  As  a  preparation  for  this  step, 
general,  and  even  compulsory  education  is  rec- 
ommended by  leading  officials.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  obser\*e  the  freedom  with  which  the  most 
far-reaching  administrative  changes  are  now  pro- 
posed, l>oth  in  memorials  to  the  throne  and 
by  the  press.  Fifty -three  students  educated 
abroad  have  recently  been  examined  in  Peking, 
eleven  of  whom  were  rejected.  Nine  gained  the 
doctor's  decree  (Chin  Shih),  five  the  master's 
(Chu-jen)  in  the  first  grade,  and  eighteen  in  the 
second  degree,  while  ten  failed.  The  candidates 
were  allowed  to  write  an  essay  on  the  value  of 
compulsory  education  in  English  as  an  alterna- 
tive to  an  essay  in  Chinese  on  a  passage  from  the 
classics.  This  is  a  patronage  of  the  New  Learning 
of  a  practical  sort,  and  means  much  for  the  future. 
China's  greatest  need  at  the  present  time  is  a  lar^e 
number  of  men.  not  merely  of  al>ility,  but  of  in- 
corruptible integrity.  Some  such  there  are,  but 
incomparably  fe^ver  than  are  needed.  If,  with  all 
other  social  progress,  China  is  able  to  develop 
such  men  in  numbers  at  all  commensurate  witn 
her  needs,  she  will  ere  long  take  her  place  among 
the  great  nations  of  the  earth. 

Arthur  H.  Smith. 

RsFBRBNCEs:  E.  H.  Parker.  China,  Past  ami  Prtsfnt,  Lcmdon, 
1903;  S,  W.  Williams,  Tlu  Middle  Kingdom,  New  York. 
1^99;  11.  J.  Whiifbam,  AtanfhHnaand  Korea,  Loodoo.  1904; 
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A.  H.  Smith,  ViUofw  Life  in  China,  New  York.  190 1:  idem.. 
Chines*  Characienstics'ib.,  1903;  idem.,  China  in  Convul- 
sions, ib..  xoox:  A.  R.  Colauhoun.  China  in  Transformation, 
X898;  Lord  Beresford.  The  Break-Up  of  China,  London. 
X899:  R.  J.  D.  BaW.Things  Chinese, ib.,  X904;  A.J.  Brown. 
New  Forces  in  Old  c/mimi.  New  York.  1904. 

CHINESE  ni  THE  UNITED  STATES:  There 
is  hardly  any  other  country  in  the  world  in 
which  the  question  of  immigration  even  approxi- 
mately reaches  the  importance  it  has  in  social 
matters  in  the  United  States.  Inmiigration  may 
be  divided  in  various  ways;  yet  two  great  di- 
visions will  always  remain,  the  desirable  and  the 
undesirable.  To  the  latter  belong  people  morally, 
mentally,  or  physically  tmfit  for  a  country's  citi- 
zenship. Such  disqualifications  may  be  inherited 
or  acquired.  They  may  even  be  based  only  on 
the  fact  that  the  people  concerned  do  not  appeal 
to  the  point  of  view  of  the  country  they  desire  to 
enter.  To  acctu*atel)r  determine  the  line  where  it 
will  be  justifiable  to  impose  discriminating  legis- 
lation against  a  whole  nation  is  therefore  a  matter 
calling  for  grave  consideration.  Yet,  for  various 
reasons,  the  question  of  excluding  the  Chinese 
from  the  United  States  has  long  been  a  widely, 
and  often  hotly,  debated  proposition. 

The  Chinese,  generally,  have  never  evinced  any 

great  inclination  to  leave  their  native  shores, 

probably  because  they  feel  alien  in 

Sfc&tiatifla     almost  every  land  except  their  own. 

scaoian  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ** fifties"  of  the  nineteenth 
century  very  few  Chinese  came  to  the 
United  States;  but  in  1854  the  numbers  arriving 
annually  began  to  jump,  and  altho  never  assu- 
ming very  large  proportions,  it  became  clear 
that  discouragement  rather  than  encouragement 
ought  to  be  the  watchword.  Prior  to  1854  the 
largest  Chinese  immigration  recorded  for  one  year 
was  42.  In  1855  it  was  more  than  13,000.  Dur- 
ing the  following  decades  it  fluctuated,  reaching 
the  maximum  in  1882  with  39,570.  The  exact 
figures  from  1869  to  1903  are  as  follows: 

Cminbsb  Immigration  into  thb  Unitbd  Statbs.  1869-1903 


Ybar 

Malbs 

Females 

Total 

1869 

11,900 

974 

13,874 

1870 

14.624 

1,116 

15.740 

1871 

6.7C6 

349 

7.13s 

1873.... 

7,60s 

183 

7.788 

i873.... 

19.403 

889 

20,393 

X874... 

13.533 

343 

13.776 

187s 

16.0SS 

383 

16.437 

1876.... 

33,531 

360 

33,781 

1877 

10,518 

76 

10.594 

1878.... 

8.641 

351 

8,993 

1879 

9.364 

340 

9.604 

x88o 

S.733 

70 

S.803 

i88i 

11,815 

75 

11.890 

1883.... 

39.463 

116 

39.579 

1883 

7,987 

44 

8.031 

X884.... 

341 

38 

379 

1885 

13 

10 

33 

x886.... 

35 

IS 

40 

1887 

8 

3 

10 

1888.... 

21 

5 

36 

X889.... 

90 

38 

118 

1890 

X.4OI 

31S 

1,716 

X891.... 

3,608 

338 

3.836 

1893 

3,501 

337 

3.738 

X893 

3.660 

168 

3.838 

1894 

3.80s 

313 

4.018 

X89S.... 

9«3 

6x 

974 

1896.... 

i,3?3 

59 

1.441 

1897.... 

3.334 

39 

3.363 

1898.... 

3.061 

10 

3.071 

1899... 

1.660 

1900 

1.33s 

13 

1.347 

1901 

3.417 

43 

3.459 

1903 

1.S96 

53 

1.649 

1903 

3.167 

43 

3,309 

The  sudden  drop  of  the  figures  from  thousands 
to  tens  was  caused  by  a  law  passed  in  1882,  sus- 
pending Chinese  coolie  immigration  for  a  period 
of  ten  years.  This  law,  however,  did  not  satisfy 
the  Pacific  coast  states.  The  question  of  Chinese 
immigration  has  always  been  most  acute  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  it  was  this  state  which  first  demanded 
still  stricter  legislation,  so  that  not  only  the 
Chinese  should  be  prevented  from  entering,  but 
that  even  those  already  arrived  might  he  ex- 
cluded. Such  a  law  was  finally  passed  in  1894. 
The  following  figures  give  a  comprehensive  sur- 
vey of  the  disproportional  quota  of  Chinese  in 
California  as  compared  with  the  country  at  large, 
and  thejr  show,  furthermore,  the  fact  that  the 
city  of  San  Francisco  carries  its  full  share  of  the 
burden : 


Number  of  Chinbsb 

IN  United  States,  1850-1900 

Ybar 

United  States 

California 

San  Francisco 

1850. . 
i860. . 
1870. . 
1880. . 
1890. . 
1900. . 

7|* 
35.565 
63.043 
104.468 
106.688 
81,534 

660 

mil 

40,36a 

11,739 

31,313 

34.6x3 
10,76a 

These  figures  show  conclusively  that  Califor- 
nia's interest  in  the  matter  was  paramount;  and, 
indeed,  most  of  the  facts  calling  for  restrictive 
legislation  have  been  furnished  by  that  state. 
The  following  paragraphs  will  set  forth  the  va- 
rious reasons  that  have  been  urged 
ktf^irtmt     ^^^   *"^   against    Chinese    immigra- 

^^^"ggjj!^  '^The  "Report  of  the  Industrial 
Commission  (xv.,  747  sqq.)  ad- 
vances a  great  many  seemingly  valid 

reasons  for  excluding  the  Chinese.     It  says  in 

condensed  lang^uage: 

The  Asiatic  competition  has  spread  enonnously  in  the 
Pacific  coast  states.  The  Chinese  colony  in  San  Francisco 
is  a  veritable  beehive,  the  tinits  of  which,  having  solved  the 
problem  of  cheap  living,  are  more  than  a  match  for  the  Amer- 
ican laborer.  Coolie  labor  has  in  many  instances  displaced 
white  labor  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  factories  and  work- 
shops in  San  Francisco  employ  thousands  of  Chinese.  They 
work  in  boot  and  shoe  factories,  in  clothing  shops,  in  broom- 
making,  etc..  etc.  In  190 1  there  were  x.aoo  Chinese  cigar- 
makers  in  San  Francisco,  and  the  scale  of  wages  paid  to  these 
was  from  33  to  50  per  cent  below  that  paid  to  white  labor .^ 
The  latter  have  almost  been  driven  from  the  field,  a^d^  San 
Francisco,  instead  of  supporting  3.000-3.000  white  dgar- 
makers,  has  now  less  than  aoo  tmion  men  who  have  re- 
mained to  struggle  against  hopeless  conditions. 

In  1 90 1  there  were  2,579  Chinese  employed  in 
various  industries  in  San  Francisco,  as  will  ap- 
pear from  the  following  table,  which  also  shows 
the  wages  paid: 


Industry 


Boots  and  shoes.  . 

Shirts 

Men's  clothing 

Overalls 

Ladies'  underwear 
Cigars 


Workmen  "^^^s     ^^^^  j^^^ 


aSi 

XI-13 

19s 

11-13 

335 

II-I3 

Ut 

1X-I3 

X.300 

10-14 

$1: 


Railway  lines  in  California  and  other  Pacific  coast  states 
employ  a  ntimber  of  Chinese,  especially  in  the  construction 
branches  of  the  service.  The  i>ay  is  $  i .  7  s  f or  ten  hours'  work. 
In  X901  there  were  3.934  Chinese  employed  in  Califomian 
mines  at  $x-$i.5o  a  day  as  against  $3-13.50  paid  to  white 
laborers.  In  addition  there  were  3.000-4.000  Chinese  em- 
ployed at  placer  mining  for-  Chinese  companies  in  Call- 
Idmia. 
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Tbea«irtciittural  industries  of  the  Pacific  coast  states,  accord- 
ing to  the  Industrial  Comraisslon,  have  felt  still  mare  acutely 
the  baneful  effects  of  cheap  coolie  competition.  The  report 
aays:  "The  Chinese  show  ^at  enterprise  and  thrift,  and 
devote  themselves  to  the  industries  m  which  they  have 
become  proprietors:  truck- farming,  etc.  As  a  result  they 
demand  and  receive  fair  wages,  and  enforcement  of  the  ex- 
clusion act  wUl  gradually  remove  this  rival  from  the  field/* 

As  to  the  relation  of  Chinese  immigration  to 
crime  the  following  table  furnishes  interesting 
data: 

RsLATtoK  or  Asiatic  Iuuighatiok  to  CkiMS 

{¥ far  Ending  J HH*  i,  1S99) 


City 

Pop. 

AauBSTS 

POR 

Drunk- 

For 
Burg- 

LARY 
AMD 

Lar- 

CBNY 

For 
Va- 
grancy 

San  Francisco. ., , 

Cleveland , 

.150.000 
360,000 
196,000  , 

7>68s 

1,390 
I.030 

8S3 

1.836 
Ma 
S04 

Dncinimti . 

The  Industrial  Commission,  in  commenting  on 
this  showing,  says:  *'The  appalling  number  of 
arrests  for  vagrancy  in  San  Francisco  can  be  ac- 
counted for  upon  no  other  theory  than  that  the 
white  toilers  of  the  coast  have  gone  down  in 
hopeless  defeat  in  the  unequal  struggle  with  their 
Astatic  competitors/' 

One  of  the  strongest  arifuinents  against  Chinese  immigm- 
tion  is  their  so-called  "tongs" — secret  societies  for  commit- 
ting crimes  of  various  kinds:    blackmaUt  gambling,  prostitu- 
tion.    These   ** tongs''    flourish   especially    in 
San    Francisco,   and    it    is   said    that   out  of 
ffiffliModAT'    25.000  Chinese  in  that  city  more  than  1,000 
*  l__  belong  to  the  crimin-al   class.     They  import 

**™  women  and  sell  them,  impose  fines,  levy  black- 

mail, and  kill  those  who  do  not  submit  grace- 
fully. They  employ  ** hatchet  men"  whose 
duty  it  is  to  murder  oU  those  who  invoke  the  displeasure  of 
the  "tong/"  Their  power  is  absolute,  because  few  have  the 
courage  to  expc^e  their  nefarious  practises.  As  a  rule  they 
do  not  molest  white  people,  fearing  an  uprising  against  them- 
selves. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  reason  urged  both 
for  and  against  Chinese  immigration  is  that  they 
furnish  cheap  labor.  Those  who  are  on  the  nega- 
tive side  of  the  cjuestton  say  that  cheap  labor 
is  desirable,  that  it  stimulates  activities  which 
would  otherwise  be  latent,  that  it  makes  it  possi- 
ble to  utilize  natural  resources  that  it  would  not 
pa^  to  draw  upon  if  labor  were  costlier.  The 
amrmative  side,  however,  aver  that  ** cheapness" 
in  labor  is  the  same  as  ** cheapness"  in  goods^ — it 
doesn't  pay.  Cheap  labor  affects  the  distribu- 
tion, not  the  accumulation,  of  wealth.  Cheap 
labor,  by  making  it  possible  ifor  a  man  to  do  with 
a  small  amount  of  capital  what  would  otherw^ise 
require  a  great  deal  more,  furnishes  to  industry 
what  may  be  called  the  equivalent  of  usury  in 
the  money-lending  business. 

The  opposite  view-^of  the  matter  may  be  repre- 
sentatively stated  ittihe  following  quotation  from 
an  article  in  The  Outlook  of  April  23,  1904: 

No  one  has  yet  denit^d  the  thriftiness^  industry,  and  loyalty 
to  employer  of  the  Chinese  laborers  and  servants  who  have 
tome  to  the  United  States.     Nobody  denies  that  on  the  whole 
they   have   been   taw-abiding   dwellers  in   a 
strange  land.     Nobody  denies  that  the  horti- 
Y^  cultural  beauty  and  agricultural  prosperity  of 

T-^^i  n-.ti^^  the  State  of  Calif oraia  are  largely  due  to  the 
*™ai«»»»®*  initial  work  of  Chinese  laborers  who  per- 
formed tasks  with  patience,  skill,  and  good 
humor,  that  no  other  men  could  be  found  to 
perform.  By  our  very  laws  they  are  forbidden  to  become 
citizens  of  the  country.  They  cannot  be  naturalized.  Thev 
ju«  t/eated  with  aversion  and  with  contumely.     Why  ishould 


they  not  segregate  and  live  by  themselves f     Why  should 
they  eagerly  adopt  American  habits  of  life  ? 

The  same  article  also  says  that  the  dangers  of 
Chinese  immigration  are  very  much  overrated. 
To  quote  further: 

The  census  of  18 Bo.  up  to  which  time  no  special  r^triction 
existed,  showed  only  105,465  [inaccuratelj  in  the  United 
States.  ...  If  the  vicious,  the  diseased,  the  incompetent^ 
the  paupers,  ani^  the  contract  laborers  among  the  Chinese 
are  excluded,  as  they  arc  under  our  general  imnraigralion  laws, 
it  would  probably  be  time  enough  to  deal  with  the  hordes  m 
incoming  Chinamen  when  those  kardts  appeared. 

The  Burlingame  treaty  of  1868  had  provided 
for  free  emigration  and  immigration,  but  the 
modified  treaty  permitted  the  limitation  or  sus- 
pension by  the  United  States  Government  of  the 
coming  or  residence  in  the  United  States  of  Chi- 
nese laborers,  but  the  absolute  prohibition  of  such 
immigration  was  forbidden.  After 
L«ffliIatliHi  ^^^^^*^*^  discussion  Congress  passed  in 

^^  1883    a   bill   suspending   for   twenty 

years  the  coming  into  the  United 
States  of  Chinese  laborers.  The  bill  was  vetoed 
by  President  Arthur,  but  a  modified  act  fixing 
the  limit  of  suspension  at  ten  years  became  a  law. 
The  Chinese  who  had  already  become  residents  of 
the  country  were  not  disturbed,  and  those  who 
^^-ished  to  make  visits  to  China  with  the  intention 
of  returning  hither  were  furnished  with  passports. 
The  suspension  of  immigration  related  only  to 
laborers,  a  term  which  has  been  construed  to 
include  skilled  workmen. 

Nevertheless,  this  law  was  not  considered  stiffi- 
cient  by  the  Pacific  coast  ♦  and  in  1894  a  law  was 
passed,  not  only  forbidding  Chinese  immigration, 
out  excluding  those  now  here  except  under  cer- 
tain conditions. 

A  convention  between  the  United  States  and 
China,  begim  in  1880,  was  concluded  at  Wash- 
ington on  March  17,  1894;  Walter  Q.  Gresham, 
U.S.  Secretary  of  State,  and  Yang  Yu,  Chinese 
minister  to  the  U.  S,,  being  the  plenipotentiaries. 
The  law  adopted  was  ratified  on  Dec.  8»  1894,  and 
contained  the  following  provisions r 

(i)  The  coming  of  Chinese  laborers  to  the  United  States 
is  prohibited  for  ten  years. 

(3)  The  retimi  to  the  U.  S.  of  Chinese  laborers  Is  permitted 
only  if  they  have  wives,  children,  property  worth  f  1,000,  or 
debts  of  like  amount. 

(^)  OfHcials,  teachers,  students,  merchants,  travelers  for 
curiosity,  etc.,  are  permitted  to  enter.  .  .  . 

(4)  Protection  and  rights  to  be  granted  Chinese  residents 
in  the  U.  S.  as  "most  favored  citiiens."  (U.  S.  Statutes, 
xxviii.,  p.  1313.) 

On  April  37^  1904,  the  law  mentioned  in  the 
foregoing  being  nearly  expired,  Congress  enacted 
that  *'alf  laws  in  force  on  the  29th  day  of  April, 
1903,  regulating,  suspending,  or  prohibiting  the 
coming  of  Chinese  persons  or  persons  of  Chmesc 
descent  into  the  United  States  .  .  .  are  hereby 
reenacted,  extended,  and  continued  without 
modification,  limitation »  or  condition." 

With  regard  to  the  question  of  the  necessity  of 

employing     Chinese     labor    on     the 

Panmmft      Panama  Lanal,  a  great  deal  has  been 

said    both    for    and    against.     The 

whole  matter  may  be  dismissed  from 

here  with  the  words  of  Presicfent  Roosevelt,  sent 

to  Congress  on  Dec.   17,   1906,  after  his  return 

from  the  canal  zone.     Says  the  President: 

It  certainly  ought  to  be  unnecessary  to  point  out  that  the 
American  worldngman  in  the  United  States  has  no  concern 
whatever  in  the  question  as  to  whether  the  rough  work  on  the 
isthmus  which  is  performed  by  aliens  in  any  ev^nt,  is  done  by 
aliens  irom  one  country  with  a  black  skin  or  by  aliens  from 
another  country  with  a  yellow  skin.     Our  businesa  is  to  dig 
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the  canal  as  efficiently  and  as  quickly  as  possible;  provided 
always  that  nothin^r  is  done  that  is  inhumane  to  any  laborer, 
and  nothins  that  interferes  with  the  wages  of  or  lowers  the 
standard  of  living  of  otar  own  workmen.  Having  in  view 
this  principle.  I  have  arranged  to  try  several  thousand  Chinese 
laborers.  This  is  desirable,  both  because  we  must  try  to  find 
out  what  laborers  are  most  efficient,  and,  furthermore,  because 
we  should  not  leave  ourselves  at  the  mercy  of  any  one  type  of 
foreign  labor. 

To  conclude,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  give 
quotations  from  two  articles  in  The  Forum  of 
March,  1902  (pp.  53-67).  Says Truxtum  Beale,  in 
an  article  entitled  **  Why  the  Chinese  should  be 
Excluded": 

To  adapt  the  Chinaman  to  otar  institutions  we  should  be 
obliged  to  begin  by  eradicating  his  religion,  superstition, 
traditions,  ideal|»  and  customs — all  of  which  have  been  so 
welded  to  his  mtnd  after  four  thousand  years  of  inheritance 
as  to  have  become  a  part  of  himself. 

Robert  Hutcheson  takes  the  other  side,  en- 
deavoring to  show  *'Why  the  Chinese  should  be 
Admitted": 

The  Yellow  Peril  is  a  specter  of  the  imagination,  created  of 
"such  stuff  as  dreams  are  made  of."  Under  the  literal  terms 
of  the  Treaty  of  1868  millions  [of  Chinamen]  might  have  come 
to  our  shores,  but  they  did  not.  Attracted  by  the  gold  fields 
in  California  a  few  thousand  came  over,  and  nobody  thought 
anything  of  it.  In  185 1  there  were  about  70,000  Chinese  on 
the  Pacific  coast.  Chinese  emigration  was  always  limited  to 
a  few  districts  in  the  province  of  Canton. 

The  objection  that  the  Chinese  work  more  cheaply  than 
other  foreigners  or  Americans  in  the  same  lines  of  industry  is 
not  sustained  by  the  evidence.  Like  all  other  laborers  they 
seek  the  hishest  wages  going,  and  they  soon  lo^m  what  these 
are.  .  .  .  That  they  live  more  cheaply  and  save  more  money 
than  our  laborers  is  true,  but  this  is  a  virtue  that  deserves 
imitation  rather  than  condemnation. 

Frank  F.  H.  Cramer. 

Rbpbrbncbs:  Th4  Forum,  March,  looa.  pp.  53-67;  UniUd 
States  Statutes  at  Large;  The  Outlook,  April  33,  1004.  p.  963: 
Some  Reasons  for  Chinese  Exclusion.hy  The  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor,  Washington,  xopa;  The  Chinese  and  the  Chinese 
Question,  by  J.  A.  Whitney:  Emi^ation  and  Immigration,  by 
K.  Mayo  Smith;  International  Review,  iii.,  383. 

CHIHESB  LABOR  HI  SOUTH  AFRICA:  On 

Feb.  8,  1904,  was  carried  in  the  Transvaal  Legis- 
lative Council  an  ordinance  for  the  introduction 
of  indentured  labor  into  that  country  "from  out- 
side Africa  south  of  1 2  degrees  north  of  the  equa- 
tor." Among  the  provisions  of  this  ordinance 
were  sections  to  the  following  effect : 

By  Section  9  (jb). — The  Chinese  laborer  is  to  be  bound  to 
serve  the  master  who  imp<nts  him,  or  such  master  to  whom 
the  first  shall  lawfully  "assign"  his  rights. 

By  Section  14. — The  Chinese  cannot  trade,  or  hold  any 
license  whatever,  or  lease  land,  or  have  any  economic  rights. 

By  Sections  18,  19. — The  laborer  is  to  be  bound  to  reside  on 
his  master's  premises,  and  must  not  leave  them  without 
special  pennit,  signed  by  a  person  authorized  by  his  importer. 

By  Section  30  (a). — If  found  off  the  premises  without  such 
permit  he  may  be  arrested  by  any  policeman  without  warrant. 

Section  3 1  (10). — "  Any  person  who  shall  harbor  or  conceal 
any  laborer  who  has  deserted  from  the  service  of  his  importer, 
or  who  has  committed  any  breach  of  this  ordinance,  or  who 
shall  aid  and  abet  any  laborer  to  desert  as  aforesaid,  shall  be 
liaMe  to  a  fine  not  exceeding.  ;C5o,  and  in  default  of  payment 
imprisonment  not  exceeding  three  months." 

This  ordinance,  in  order  to  become  law,  re- 

auired  the  royal  consent.  The  debate  on  it  in 
lie  House  of  Commons  lasted  two  days,  and  on  a 
division  the  government  won  by  281-230.  Sir 
H.  CampbeU-Bannerman  gave  notice  of  a  vote  of 
censure  upon  the  government  on  this  question, 
and  the  vote  was  lost  (290-242). 

The  ordinance  receivea  the  royal  consent  on 
March  nth,  and  the  further  convention  with  the 
Chinese  Government,  by  which  Great  Britain  is 
entitled  to  obtain  Chinese  laborers  to  work  in  any 
British  possession,  was  signed  on  May  1 2th. 

The  first  batch  of  Chinese  were  despatched  from 
Hongkong  on  May  35th,  1904.     Wages  were  to 


be  15.  a  day.  In  Nov.,  1906,  the  total  number  of 
Chinese  employed  in  the  Rand  mines  was  over 
S3 » 134;  and  arrangements  were  then  in  progress 
for  the  shipment  of  additional  coolies  from  Chma. 

During  these  months  a  sufficient  number  of 
facts  have  come  to  light  to  enable  a  general  judg- 
ment to  be  passed  upon  the  results  of  the  ex- 
periment. 

In  the  first  place,  from  a  purely  financial  point 
of  view,  the  experiment  has  not  come  up  to  tlie 
predictions  of  its  promoters.  Indentured  labor 
has  many  drawbacks  even  from  the  employer's 
point  of  view;  and  the  cost  of  bringing  out  the 
Chinese  and  repatriating  them  at  the  end  of  the 
contract  is  a  heavy  item  to  be  set  against  the 
profits  of  their  labor.  In  his  book,  *' Transvaal 
Problems,"  Mr.  Lionel  Phillips,  the  well-known 
Rand  mine-owner  and  financier,  makes  the  follow- 
ing candid  statement : 

The  cost  of  feeding  Kafirs  and  Chinese,  taking  an  average 
of  nine  mines  from  which  rettims  have  been  obtained,  is 
respectively  ^.sijd.  and  6.85 id.  per  shift,  and  shows  that  the 
tastes  of  the  latter  involve  an  increased  charge  for  their  keep. 
Adding  to  this  other  expenses,  like  compound  and  hospital 
-charges,  and  the  cost  of  importing  and  repatriating  them 
even  spread  over  the  period  of  their  contract  time,  we  may 
take  the  monthly  (a  month  is  taken  as  twenty-six  shifts) 
cost  of  a  Chinaman,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained  at  present,  at, 
roughly,  135.  ^d.  more  than  a  Kafir,  excluding  wages. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  concluded  from  the  fact 
that  the  mine-owners  have  given  no  overt  sign  of 
discontinuing  the  Chinese  experiment  that  it  is 
profitable  to  the  shareholders.  It  was  on  polit- 
ical grounds  that  the  mine-owners  objected  to 
white  labor,  and  moreover  they  line  their  own 
pockets  more  rapidlv  by  the  fluctuations  of  the 
share  market  than  they  do  by  the  profits  of  the 
mines.  Even  if  the  experiment  be  a  financial 
failure  they  will  be  guided  by  other  than  the  true 
financial  interests  of  the  mines  in  determining 
their  course  with  regard  to  it. 

In  one  respect,  however,  the  coming  of  the 
Chinese  has  undoubtedly  benefited  the  mine- 
owners.  By  creating  a  glut  in  the  labor  market, 
it  has  cheapened  Kafir  labor.  Thus  a  correspond- 
ent Of  the  Financial  Times  of  Aug.  21,  1905, 
writes: 

The  employment  of  the  Chinese  on  a  large  scale  has.  how- 
ever, caused  a  vast  economic  upheaval  affecting  unskilled 
labor  throtighout  the  whole  of  South  Africa.  It  has  dimin- 
ished the  anxiety  of  the  Labor  Association  to  recruit  Kafirs, 
and  the  native  is  no  longer  in  a  position  to  turn  up  his  nose 
at  the  offers  of  work  made  to  him  bv  employers  throtighout 
the  country.  The  rate  of  wages  is  declimng;  and  in  propor- 
tion to  its  fall,  the  Kafir's  spdls  of  work  wul  become  longer 
and  the  intervals  of  leisure  correspondingly  shorter. 

Great  indignation  has  been  felt  b^  all  radicals 
and  many  Liberals  and  Conservatives  over  the 
introduction  of  Chinese  labor  into  the  Transvaal. 
Flogging  and  gross  cruelty  is  shown  to  have 
been  common.  Many  of  the  Chinese  have  -de- 
serted and  been  a  menace  to  the  communitv. 
The  treatment  of  the  question  b^  the  new  Lio- 
eral  administration  has  been  perfidious. 

At  the  same  time,  the  whole  Question  will 
have  to  be  settled  in  the  last  resort  by  the  forces 
on  the  spot.  The  principal  event  in  the  Trans- 
vaal has  been  the  formation  of  the  National 
Party,  which,  composed  jnainly  of  Englishmen, 
sets  itself  in  definite  opposition  to  the  financial 
group  who  call  themselves  ''Progressives.'*  The 
new  party,  one  of  whose  leaders  is  Mr.  F.  H.  P. 
Creswell,  has  declared  itself  emphatically  against 
the  introduction  of  the  Chinese,  and  for  the  re- 
patriation of  those  at  present  in  the  country  on 
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the  expiration  of  their  terms  and  at  the  expense 
of  the  mine-owners. 

Pending  the  introduction  of  self-government 
no  further  importation  is  to  take  place  after 
Nov.  30,  1906.  At  the  elections  in  1907  Mr. 
Cresswell  was  defeated,  but  the  National  Party 
(Hit  Volk)  won  pledged  to  abolish  Chinese 
labor. 

CHRIST  AND  SOCUL  REFORM;  The  relation 
of  Christianity  to  sucial  rtfforra  and  of  the  Church 
to  social  reform  is  considered  elsewhere.  In  this 
article  only  the  personal  relation  of  Jesus  Christ 
to  the  problems  of  .social  existence  will  be  discust. 
With  His  relation  to  the  individual,  and  with  theo- 
logical conceptions  of  Christ,  this  cyclopedia  is 
not  concerned,  save  in  so  far  as  these  concep- 
tions bear  directly  upon  social  reform.  But  to  a 
large  number  of  minds  this  is  very  distinctly  the 
case. 

I.  We  may  speedily  state  the  opinion  of  those 

to  whom  Christ  was  but  an  ordinary  hunian  being, 

tho  the  noblest,  the  best,  the  most  inspired,  nay. 

even  in  this  sense,  the  most  divine  of 

A  "Riiliirioui  ^^*^"-     Christ  is  conceived  by  those 

a*S  r  ^^^^^  ^^^^*^^  ^^^^  view  in  two  main  ways: 
™*  (a)  as  a  great  idealist  and  religious 
teacher,  quickening  the  world  by 
lofty  maxims,  altruistic  ideals,  sf^i ritual  insight, 
and,  above  all,  by  a  pure,  self-sacrificing  life.  He 
is  as  Sakya-Mouni,  as  Confucius,  as  Socrates,  as 
St.  Francis,  as  many  another,  tho  greater  than 
any  other.  His  relation  to  social  reform,  accord- 
ing to  this  conception  is,  therefore,  to  raise  ideals 
of  brotherhood,  of  self-sacrifice,  of  the  supremacy 
of  character  over  circumstances,  of  the  scorn  of 
material  comfort.  W.  M.  Salter  says  in  his 
"Ethical  Religion,*'  pp.  188,  189: 

It  cannot  be  claimed  that  we  stand  in  any  such  relation  to 
Socrates  or  the  Hindu  prince  or  Confucius  as  to  Jesus.  Soc- 
rates has  not  l>een  without  influence  upon  us,  but  it  cannot 
be  soberly  called  a  tithe  of  that  which  Jesus  has  had.  Would 
that  men  read  the  "Apoloijy"  oftener;  they  would  find  meat 
and  drink  in  it,  a  tonic  and  an  inspiration  for  their  lives!  But 
there  is  need  for  no  such  wish  in  relation  to  the  GospeU.  Je^us 
is  an  ideal  of  goodness,  all  too  indistinct  often,  but  hov^nng  in 
the  thought  of  well-nigh  everyone  of  us.  It  is  true  that  there 
is  much  uncertainty  relating  not  only  to  His  life,  but  to  His 
teaching:  yet  as  there  need  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  main  tenor 
and  events  of  His  life,  so  there  need  be  none  as  to  the  com-^ 
manding  features  of  His  teaching.  They  make  too  largely 
consistent  a  whole,  and  bespeak  a  nrdnd  of  too  much  freshness 
and  ori^nality  and  power,  to  allow  us  to  think  of  them  as 
coming  m  an  mdefinite  way  from  an  age  otherwise  so  tradi- 
tional, so  barren,  and  so  prosaic. 

The  ethical  features  which  Mr.  Salter  finds  in 
Christ  are:  (i)  His  opposition  to  the  traditional 
morality  of  His  day;  (2)  His  giving  to  the  moral 
law  a  more  distinct  inward  application,  teaching 
that  thoughts  and  words  have  a  moral  signifi- 
cance, like  that  of  actions;  (3)  His  removing  of  all 
barriers  of  love  to  our  fellow-men;  (4)  His  teach- 
ing that  the  '* kingdom  of  God**  is  to  come  from 
above,  and  not  in  the  natural  cotirse  of  things — 
i.e.,  *'not  from  the  onworking  of  man's  natural 
self -regarding  impulses."  The  limitations  in 
Christ's  ethical  teachings,  Mr.  Salter  finds,  at 
least  as  jar  as  the  ethkaf  requirements  0}  our  otrnt 
day  are  concerned,  to  be  (i)  His  failure  to  empha- 
siase  "the  intellectual  virtues,"  straightforward- 
ness, etc.;  (2)  His  lack  of  concern  with  the  State. 
Says  Mr.  Salter:  "Jesus  was  not  concerned  with 
the  State,  indicating  neither  ideal  nor  practical 
cotirses  for  it  to  follow."  He  was  ever  looking 
for  a  kingdom  to  come,  which »  says  Mr.  Salter, 
hais  proved  one  '*of  humanity's  blighted  hopes'*; 


(3)  Mr.  Salter  finds  in  Christ's  teaching  little  guid- 
ance for  industry;  and  (4)  no  clear  presentation 
of  an  ideal  to  be  the  end  of  hiunan  existence. 

But  (b)  there  is  another  conception  of  Christ 

held  by  those  who  deny  the  deity  of  Christ,  very 

different  from  and  at  almost  every  point  opposed 

to  the  conception  we  nave  just  no- 

A  Booi&l     ^^^^^'     Tliis  is  the  conception   that 

Eefomer  P^^^ails  largely  among  working  men 
outside  of  the  Churchy  and  especially 
among  materialistic  Socialists.  To 
such  minds  Christ  was  preeminently  a  social 
reformer.  He  is  the  first  Socialist.  They  term 
Him  the  good  ''Sansculotte,"  to  use  Camille 
Dcsmoulin's  phrase  of  the  French  Revolttticm. 
'*Thc  First  Representative  of  the  People"  were 
the  words  written  beneath  the  picttires  of  Christ 
that  were  posted  in  the  halls  of  the  French  com- 
munists of  1S48.  *'The  Carpenter  of  Nazareth" 
is  the  name  dearest  to  many  working  men.  Ac* 
cording  to  this  conception,  Christ  was  a  Jewish 
labor  leader,  a  religious  trade-unionist',  who 
taught  of  a  kingdom  of  brotherly  love,  where  in- 
equalities and  oppression  were  to  vanish:  where 
the  poor,  the  weak,  the  unfortunate  were  to  over- 
throw the  kingdoms  of  wealth  and  of  injustice. 
For  opposing  the  rich  and  preaching  communism 
He  was  crucified  by  the  chief  priests  exactly  as 
the  pastors  of  the  churches  of  wealth  to-day  op- 
pose socialism  and  would  hang  all  revolutionists, 
Christ,  argues  Austin  Bierbower,  in  his  "Social- 
ism of  Christ,"  sought  to  establish  a  kingdom  in 
the  interest  of  the  '*outs."  He  proposed  to  re- 
%^crse  existing  conditions — to  *'lay  the  ax  tmto 
the  root  of  the  tree/'  **to  put  do^m  the  mighty 
from  their  seat,"  *'to  scatter  the  proud  in  the 
imagination  of  their  hearts,"  '*to  send  the  rich 
empty  away,"  '*to  fill  the  hungry  with  good 
things,"  *'  to  exalt  them  of  low  degree."  Chnst's 
miracles,  says  Bierliower,  **were  all  done  in  the 
interest  of  the  poor."  "The  common  people 
heard  Him  gladly."  His  command  was  to  give 
up  '*  houses  and  lands  for  the  kingdom  of  God's 
sake/'  He  said  to  the  rich  young  man,  "Sell 
all  that  thoo  hast,  and  distribtite  to  the  poor,'' 
The  leading  clergy  Christ  called  hypocrites  and 
whited  sepulchers.  Christ's  method,  says  Bier- 
bower, was  one  of  revolutionary  force.  He  was 
an  insurrectionist,  who  could  he  confused  with 
Barabbas.  He  came  '*  not  to  bring  peace,  but  a 
sword."  He  prophesied  a  reign  of  terror.  Jeru- 
salem was  to  be  destroyed,  ^fot  one  stone  was  to 
Ix?  left  upon  another,  Pilate  accused  Christ  of 
stirring  up  the  people.  This  insurrection  was  to 
establish  a  commimism.  In  Christ *s  teaching  aU 
men  were  to  be  equal.  "Call  no  man  master/* 
There  was  to  be  no  more  clean  and  unclean.  Men 
were  to  live  in  simplicity,  to  "take  no  thought  for 
the  morrow";  not  to  have  two  coats.  Many 
working  men  think  that  Christ  was  an  Essene, 
or  at  least  the  founder  of  a  communistic  sect  like 
the  Essenes,  of  which  the  Orient  was  then  full. 
According  to  Osbom  Ward's  "The  Ancient 
Lowly/*  Palestine  was  in  the  time  of  Christ  full 
of  trade-unions  or  secret  gilds  of  slaves  and 
despised  artizans,  and  to  these  organized  laborers 
Jesus  Christ  appealed,  entering  into  their  life  and 
carrj-^ing  their  principles  of  fraternity  and  equality 
through  the  world. 

Working  men  are  not  surprized  that  Christ  was 
crucified.  "The  cross  and  hemlock  cup  have 
ever  been  the  reformer's  reward."  Such  is  the 
materialist  reformer's  conception  of  Jesus  Christ. 

II.  We  now  come  to  the  views  of  those  who 
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hold  that  Christ  was  more  than  man — God  man- 
ifest in  the  flesh.  Here  again  we  find  two  diver- 
gencies. According  to  the  one  view  (a)  Christ's 
message  was  only  to  the  individtial  and  at  most 
to  the  Chtirch,  the  body  of  the  redeemed  who 
have  been  made  one  with  Him. 

The  holders  of  this  view  do  not  deny  that 
Christ's  teachings  affect  society,  and  are  to  be  ap- 
plied in  the  State;  but  they  hold  that  the  State 
and  society  are  to  be  influenced  only 
-j^  through  the  individual.  ' '  Make,'*  they 
XadiTiduUit  ^^^  ' Vrfect  men  and  women,  and 
«JJ^  then  you  will  have  a  perfect  society. 
Some  do  not  even  hold  that  soci- 
ety as  a  whole  ever  will  be  perfected 
on  this  earth,  at  least  not  in  this  present  dispen- 
sation. The  kingdom  of  God,  thev  reason,  is  to 
be  composed  of  the  redeemed,  of  the  elect  out  of 
the  world.  The  kingdoms  of  this  earth  are,  they 
teach,  not  to  be  conformed  to  the  law  of  God,  but 
to  be  destrojred  and  replaced  b^r  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  It  is  **a  mistake,"  said  the  Bishop  of 
Peterborotujh,  at  the  diocesan  conference  at 
Leicester,  England,  October,  1889,  "to  attempt 
to  turn  Christ  s  kingdom  into  one  of  this  world." 
The  Regnum  Hominis,  he  argues,  can  never  be  the 
CivitasDei;  the  State  does  not  and  cannot  exist  on 
Christian  principles.  Did  not  Christ  Himself  say, 
**My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world"?  Were  not 
Chnst  and  all  His  disciples  continually  speaking 
of  and  looking  forward  to  the  end  of  the  world,  its 
destruction,  and  the  coming  of  the  new  heavens 
and  the  new  earth?  Christian  Socialists,  says 
this  school  of  thought,  forget  the  doctrine  of  the 
second  Advent,  the  personal  coming  of  Christ, 
when  this  earth  shall  be  destroyed  and  only  the  re- 
deemed be  saved .  However,  not  all  who  hold  that 
Christ's  message  is  only  to  the  individual  argue 
from  it  that  Christ's  life  is  not  to  be  applied  to 
present  social  organizations.  They  hold  that  the 
Christ  life  will  and  inevitably  must  transform, 
nay,  even  revolutionize,  human  society.  They 
assert  strongly  that  Christ  is  the  savior  of  society : 
but  they  hold  that  the  salvation  of  society  is  to 
come  only  through  the  new  life  in  the  individual, 
by  creating  better  men  and  women  to  compose  the 
State.  Such  thinkers  deny  that  Christ  was  a 
Socialist  in  any  sense  implying  that  He  has  a  mes- 
sage for  the  State  apart  from  the  individual. 
Says  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott,  in  his  "Evolution  of 
Christianity":  "It  has  been  said  that  Jesus 
Christ  was  the  first  Socialist.  This  is  Certainly  an 
incorrect,  if  not  an  absolutely  erro- 
— ^  lto«t  ^®^^^  statement.  It  would  l>e  more 
ladiTlftiiaUit  ^^^^^y  correct  to  say  that  He  was  the 
laoivuniAun  ^^^  individualist.  The  Socialist  as- 
sumes that  the  prolific  cause  of  misery 
in  the  world  is  bad  social  organization.  Christ 
assumed  that  the  prolific  cause  of  misery  in  the 
world  was  individual  wrongdoing."  Those  who 
hold  this  view  argue  that  Christ  came  to  save  the 
world  by  saving  individuals.  Individuals,  in- 
deed, may  cooperate  in  all  kinds  of  reform  and 
charitable  societies;  they  may  and  should  enter 
into  politics;  but  the  redeeming  power  is  ever  in 
the  mdividual  heart,  and  the  Church's  prime 
message,  like  Christ's,  is  to  the  individual.  A 
few,  like  TolstoT,  carry  this  view  to  such  lengths 
that  they  may  be  called,  as  occasionally  they  call 
themselves.  Christian  anarchists.  They  wotdd  do 
away  with  organization.  To  obey  the  State  is  to 
take  an  oath  of  loyalty,  and  Chnst  said,  "Swear 
not."  Society  can  only  be  saved  by  personal 
sacrifice.    Self-sacrifice  is  the  one  word.    Re- 


noimce  life  and  you  gain  life.     (For  a  full  state- 
ment of  this  view  of  Christ,  see  TolstoV.) 

But  lastly,  we  come  (6)  to  the  view  of  Christ 
held  by  Christian  Socialists.  (See  also  Christian 
Socialism.)  We  are  here  concerned  simply  with 
the  view  of  Christ  held  by  this  school. 
The  Chxii-  A^^°^^^"^  ^°  ^^^^  conception,  Christ 
tian  Bodaliit  ^^  ^^^  King  and  Head  of  all  human- 
View  ^^y*  ^^^  therefore  with  jurisdiction 
over  all  life,  secular  as  well  as  spir- 
itual, political  and  social  quite  as 
truly  as  individual.  Christian  Socialists  do  not 
deny,  but  assert  the  necessity  of  personal  con- 
version and  the  new  birth.  Christ  does  not  force 
any  man  to  serve  Him.  A  forced  righteousness 
is  not  righteousness.  Christ  draws,  but  does  not 
compel  any  man  to  follow  Him.  Hence  all  moral  • 
action  from  men  in  a  sense  commences  with  the 
individual,  and  in  this  sense  Christian  Socialists 
are  individualists;  but  they  deny  that  Christ 
came  only  to  the  individual;  they  deny  either 
that  Christ  came  only  to  save  individuals  out  of 
a  lost  world,  or  even  to  save  the  world  through 
the  working  alone  of  a  new  life  in  individual 
hearts.  They  do  not  admit  that  Christ  taught 
that  "individual  wrongdoing  is  the  prolific  cause 
of  misery  in  the  world."  They  hold  that  man  is 
bom  in  society,  and  in  a  sinful  society,  which  fact 
is  the  cause  of  deep  evil.  Throughout  the  Bible 
they  find  a  teaching  of  racial  sin.  The  child  suf- 
fers for  the  father's  sin,  and  the  mother  in  the 
child's  wrongdoing.  They  find  a  socialism  in  sin 
as  well  as  a  socialism  in  Christ.  Men  are  not 
alone ;  men  are  molded  by  inheritance  and  by  en- 
vironment. Now,  Christ,  as  the  King  of  all  the 
world,  came  to  change  this.  He  came  to  save 
rebellious  individual  men,  but  also  to  establish  a 
new  environment.  He  came  to  found  a  kingdom. 
He  prayed  for  its  coming.  He  taught  that  God's 
will  should  be  done  on  earth  even  as  in  heaven. 
Those  who  argue  that  Christ's  message  is  only 
to  the  individual,  that  He  took  no  notice  of  the 
State  and  that  He  cared  little  for  organization, 
forget,  say  Christian  Socialists,  Christ's  whole 
relation  to  the  Old  Testament  and  the  world. 
The  old  Testament  is  two  thirds  of  the  Bible. 
Christ  only  came  after  a  long  preparation  of  the 
Jews  in  social  righteousness.  He  came,  he  de- 
clared, to  fulfil  the  Old  Testament  laws.  He 
Himself  fulfilled  and  bade  His  disciples  to  fulfil 
every  minute  detail  of  the  ritual  law.  Christ  in- 
deed denounced  and  reproved  the  rulers  of  the 
Jewish  Church,  but  it  was  not  because  they  ful- 
filled the  law,  but  because  they  did  not  fulfil  the 
law,  because  they  made  it  of  no  effect  through 
their  traditions.  Jesus  Christ  was  the  great  con- 
formist. He  was  circumcised;  He  was  bap- 
tized; He  was  made  a  Son  of  the  Law;  He  kept 
Feast  and  Fast;  He  obeyed  all  the  law;  He  bade 
His  disciples  obey  even  the  very  priests  He  de- 
notmced.  As  to  the  assertion  that  Christ  did  not 
recognize  the  State,  men  forget  what  the  Hebrew 
Church  was.  It  was  a  State  almost  as  truly  as 
a  Church.  It  was  a  Church  State.  Christ  paid 
little  heed  to  the  Roman  heathen  State,  tho 
He  obeyed  even  its  laws;  but  He  magnified  the 
ideal  of  the  old  covenant,  the  Divine  State,  the 
heavenly  kingdom.  He  was  ever  speaking  of  it. 
Of  it  are  most  of  His  parables.  He  came  to  fulfil 
its  laws.  It  is  true  tnat  Christ  idealized,  spiritu- 
alized the  materialistic  conception  of  the  laws 
held  by  the  Jews.  He  came  to  fulfil  them 
through  love,  not  through  legalism.  But  he  did 
not  come  to  abrogate  the  laws.     Law  must  fulfil 
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law,  not  destroy  law.   Spirituality  is  i 
men  disregard  matter.     Never  did  a 


not  to  make 
any  one  ever 

honor  the  material  body  as  did  Christ. 
KQt  A  Almost  all  His  works  were  works 
LawbrMkAT  ^^  h^aHng  to  the  body.     They  were 

almost  all  secular    Socialist    works. 

He  who  thus  ma^ified  the  body,  law, 
organization,  cannot  be  said — so  Christian  So- 
cialists argue — to  have  come  simply  to  save  peo- 
ple out  of  a  \\'icked  world  into  heaven,  or  even  to 
save  a  world  on  earth  simply  through  the  individ- 
ual. If  society,  organization,  the  nation,  count 
for  nothing,  whv  the  thousands  of  vears  of  the 
old  covenant  before  Christ  came  ?  'f he  law  is  the 
schoolmaster  to  lead  to  Christ,  and  Christ  is  the 
great  Teacher  to  help  us  fulfil  the  law.  Christian 
Socialists  agree  with  the  material  Socialists  that 
Christ  was  a  social  reformer^//i^  social  rcfonner; 
that  He  did  come  to  establish  a  reign  of  equal- 
ity, brotherhood,  communism,  here  upon  earth. 
They  believe  Christ's  Church  to  be  the  world*s 
first  International;  the  call  the  MagniJicat  "the 
hymn  of  the  universal  revolution,  '  Christian 
Socialists  disagree  with  the  materialist  ScKialists 
that  He  appealed  to  force  or  d^petided  simply  on 
organization.  He  came  to  bring  a  sword  in  the 
same  sense  only  that  the  knowledge  of  the  law 
brings  forth  sin.  Christ  has  made  a  man*s  ene- 
mies those  of  his  own  household;  He  has  turned 
the  world  upside  down.  He  is  the  great  revolu- 
tionist. But  His  appeal  is  not  to  force.  He  did 
not  come  to  draw  the  sword  any  more  than  the 
law  bids  men  to  sin.  He  was  led  as  a  lamb  to 
the  slaughter.  He  conquers  by  self-sacrifice. 
His  method  is  the  cross.  His  kingdom  is  not  of 
this  world,  but  it  is  to  include  this  world.  ''The 
kingdoms  of  this  world  arc  to  become  the  king- 
dom of  our  Lord  and  of  His  Christ."  Christ  s 
whole  teaching,  according  to  some,  may  be  summed 
up  in  the  words:  ** Father,  Child,  Brother/* 

References :  For  the  difTcrcnt  views  of  Christ  in  relatiott 
to  social  reform,  see  Eihica!  Religion,  by  W.  M.  Salter,  Boston. 
1889;  The  Sacutlistn  of  Christ,  by  AiisUn  Bicrbower*  Chicago. 
1890;  Tke  Larger  Christ,  by  G,  D,  Hrrron,  New  York,  1891; 
lAssons  from  tke  Cross,  by  Stewart  D.  Headlam.  London; 
Christian  SociaHsm,  What  and  Why,  by  P.  W.  Sprague,  New 
York,  189 1;  Tk*  Incarnation  and  Common  L%U,  by  B.  F,  West- 
cott,  London,  1893;  Tht  Et>oiution  of  Christianity,  hy  Lyman 
Abbott.  Boston,  tSgs;  Th«  Social  Teaching  of  Jesus,  by 
Shailer  Mathews.  1897:  Jesus  Christ  and  tka  Soctid  Questwn, 
by  Francis  G.  Peabody,  1901* 

CHRISTIAir  COMMOM WEALTH,  THE:    Or* 

Fanized  in  i8q6,  in  Muscogee  Count y*  Ga.*  by 
forty  people,  mostly  from  the  Northern  States. 
A  college  professor,  a  civil  engineer,  an  editor^ 
and  the  pastor  of  an  institutional  church  were 
the  leaders  in  the  movement.  They  determined 
to  open  their  doors  freely  to  all  who  would  come, 
confident  that  a  hearty  welcome  to  their  brother- 
hood  and  to  all  the  privileges  of  their  association 
would  soon  put  a  new  purpose  and  spirit  of  life 
even  into  the  tramp  and  the  loafer.  They 
wanted  no  narrow  or  hmited  brotherhood.  They 
bought  an  old  plantation,  at  a  price  far  beyond 
its  value,  on  which  they  were  able  to  make  but 
a  one-fourth  payment.  They  had  not  sufficient 
means  to  lay  in  a  three  months*  supply  of  food, 
and  many  nnonths  elapsed  before  they  could  hope 
to  get  returns  from  their  planting.  Yet  they 
invited  and  received  families  from  all  parts  of 
the  country,  most  of  whom  came  absolutely 
empty-handed  and  ver>"  few  of  whom  added 
much  to  the  financial  strength  of  the  colony. 
As  the  editor  of  The  Social  Gospel,  the  organ  of 
the  community,  expressed  it|  **Th^  colpnisU  were 


kept   sensibly   dependent  on   heaven-sent    sup- 
plies.** 

The  first  year  all  engaged  in  manual  labor — 
farmings  gardening,  grubbing,  building,  fencing, 
preparing  fuel,  logging,  milling,  carpentering, 
orchard  and  nursery  work,  etc. 

The  society  was  not  incorporated  until  Nov. 
14,  1899.  Its  constitution  adopted  under  its 
charter  reads,  in  part,  as  follows:  '* Article  1. 
Object:  The  Christian  Commonwealth  is  a  society 
whose  purpose  is  to  obey  the  teachings  of  Jesus 
Christ  in  all  matters  of  fife  and  labor  and  in  the 
use  of  property.  The  society  is  incor^xirated  to 
establish  a  community  of  people  on  a  cooperative 
basis,  with  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  to  the 
world  the  practicability  and  desirability  of  Chris-  ' 
tian  cooperation  as  the  best  method  of  earning 
a  livelihood,  of  developing  nobility  of  character, 
and  promoting  all  the  ends  of  a  true  Christian 
civilization.'* 

Writing  in  Sept,.  1800,  the  editor  of  The 
Sihial  GiKsficl  says:  "The  Christian  Common- 
wealth U\'es  and  grows  and  is  increasing  in  spir- 
itual [jower  and  material  e<]uipment.  Loaded 
down  with  the  poor  and  with  almost  nothing  in 
hand,  by  most  self-denying  economy  and  the 
hard  labor  of  its  people,  the  Commonwealth  has 
made  tluw  but  steady  economic  growth.**  Yet 
one  year  later  the  whole  property  was  in  the 
hands  of  a  receiver  and  the  colony  disbanded. 
The  crc<litors.  however*  were  paid,  w*e  are  in- 
formed, in  full,  which  indicates  that  the  colonists 
must  have  made  something  more  than  a  hving. 
and  that  lack  of  business  management  or  want 
of  hannony  must  have  been  a  factor  in  the 
breaking  up.  The  spirit  of  brotherhood  did  not 
share  the  fate  of  the  colony  so  far  as  the  prime 
movers  were  concerned.  Two  of  the  leaders 
published  for  a  while  The  Social  Gosfel,  at  South 
JamesiX)rt,  N.  Y,,  and  others  Social  Ideals  at 
Elgin,  111.,  tho  these  publications  did  not  endure, 

CHRISTIAN  COMMUKISM:  This  is  commu- 
nism on  the  basis  of  the  Christian  religion,  and 
has  had  illustration  in  all  ages.  These  are,  how- 
ever, best  considered  separately.  For  the  com- 
munism of  the  primitive  Church,  see  Church 
AND  Social  Reform.  For  the  communism  of 
the  Church  in  medieval  times,  see  Brotherhoods, 
Religious.  For  more  modem  times,  see  Ana- 
baptists, Amana,  Christian  Commonwealth, 
IIarmonisjtsj  Hopedalk,  Oneida  Community, 
Shakers.  Zoar.  It  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say 
that  religious  communism  has  seldom  finatwmtly 
failed,  but  that  all  the  various  attempts  at  Chris- 
tian communism  have  failed  because  of  being 
committed  to  celibacy,  or  some  narrow^  religious 
tenet.  The  number  willing  to  embrace  its  tenets 
has  fallen  off  or  become  nil.  See  also  Commu- 
nism. 

CHRISTIAH  SOCIALISM:  A  term  used  in  a 
larger  and  in  a  narrower  sense.  In  its  larger 
or  looser  sense*  it  may  be  defined  simply  as  the 
application  of  Christianity  to  social  problems. 
Used  in  its  narrower  and  more  accurate  sense, 
it  is  socialism,  but  socialism  in  the  name  and 
spirit  and  on  the  principles  of  Jesus  Christ.  In 
tne  larger  sense  almost  any  Cfiristian  may  call 
himself  a  Christian  Socialist  and  the  term  comes 
often  to  mean  little  more  than  a  vague  interest 
and  too  often  to  become  only  a  catchword,  in 
the  endeavor  of  the  Church  to  enlist  the  interest 
of  persons  engaged  in  working  out  social  prob- 
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lems.  Much  Roman  Catholic  and,  in  the  United 
States  especially,  considerable  Protestant  so- 
called  Christian  Socialism  is  of  this  vague  type. 
It  is  not  really  socialism  at  all  and  is  not  seldom 
actually  opposed  to  socialism.  In  England, 
however,  and  on  the  Continent  and  in  the  U. 
S.,  when  used  by  societies  of  Christian  Social- 
ists, or  members  of  those  societies,  the  term 
idoes  indicate  usually  a  very  large  acceptance 
and  not  seldom  a  complete  acceptance  of  at 
least  the  fundamental  principles  and  often  the 
<whole  program  of  ordmary  socialism.  This  is 
more  especially  true  of  more  recent  Christian 
Socialist  movements,  and  is  the  result  in  part 
iof  a  more  accurate  use  of  words  in  the  course  of 
the  evolution  of  social  thought,  and  in  part 
of  an  increasing  radicalism  on  the  part  of  not 
a  few  of  the  younger  clergymen  in  all  branches 
of  the  Christian  Church.  To  understand,  there- 
fore, the  use  of  the  word  by  particular  writers  or 
schools  of  thought  it  is  necessary  to  know  their 
definition  of  the  word,  or  at  least  their  modes 
of  thought  and  expression.  The  term  was  first 
employed  by  the  little  group  of  men  who  gathered 
around  Maurice  (whom  they  considered  their 
master),  Ludlow,  and  Kingsley  in  England  in 
1848.  It  was  used  by  them  to  express  their 
•conviction  that  socialism  was  really  but  a  his- 
torical development  or  manifestation  of  Chris- 
tianity. If  in  practise  they  understood  by  so- 
•cialism  little  more  than  the  principle  and  practise 
•of  cooperation  as  opposed  to  economic  competi- 
tion, it  must  be  remembered  that  socialism  itself 
had  not  developed  into  that  more  precise  eco- 
nomic thought  which  is  understood  by  the  word 
to-day.  The  first  Christian  Socialists  were  ac- 
•curately  and  truly  Socialists  of  their  day  and 
generation,  only  holding  that  socialism  to  be 
practical  must  be  founded  on  the  Fatherhood 
•of  God  and  Brotherhood  in  Jesus  Christ.  They 
spoke  of  socialism  as  **the  nineteenth-century 
livery  of  Christianity,"  and  Maurice  wrote  in  a 
tract  in  1850,  when  the  term  Christian  Socialist 
was  first  decided  upon,  "that  is  the  only  title 
which  will  define  our  object  and  will  commit  us 
at  once  to  the  conflict  we  must  engage  in  sooner 
•or  later  with  the  unsocial  Christians  and  the 
.unchristian  Socialists." 

The  year  x8^8  was  a  dark  one  for  English  working  men. 
.Bad  harvests,  neavy  taxes,  the  potato  famine  had  brought 
to  a  head  all  their  stifferings  and  wrongs. 
Ireland  was  on  the  verge  of  rebellion.    There 
Befiniliafft  were  riots  in  more  than  one  English  town. 
On  April  loth  there  was  an  immense  mass- 
meeting  at   Kennington   Common.     London 
was  thrown  into  intense  excitement  and  fear.    Two  hundred 
thousand  special  constables  were  sworn  in. 

Meanwhile,  two  cleranrmen  of  the  Church  of  England,  F.  D. 
Maurice  and  Charles  Eangsley,  with  a  young  lawyer,  J.  M. 
Ludiow,  had  been  growing  more  and  more  interested  in  social 
•  questions.  Chiles  Kinguev  now  rushed  down  from  his  parish 
■  at  Eversley,  and  meeting  Ludlow  at  Maurice's  house,  it  was 
decided  to  publish  placards  and  spread  them  broadcast, 
sympathizing  with  the  workmen,  but  urging  restraint  from 
violence,  and  the  necessity  of  virttie  and  religion  to  make  men 
fit  for  liberty.  Charles  Kingsley  wrote  all  that  night,  and  the 
nest  morning  at  '  ^  'dress 

to  the  workmen  of  Lin^L^nvi.  lii^ni:  i  W  V^'-.j^k'Tii;  i 'lir- ■!:-.'*  A 
poijritig  rain  and  the  energy  01  O'Connor  prevented  any  out- 
oreak. 

It  was  now  decided  by  the  above  throe  to  publish  a,  penny 
weekly,  entitled  PoHtics  f&r  tk4  PeopU.  In  theM,  in  addition 
to  Mauiicc,  Kingsley,  and  Ludlow,  we  find  artidca  by  Arch- 
deaciM  Hare,  Professor  Coninirtofi*  Sir  Arthur  Helpa,  Arch- 
bishop Whately.  Dr  Guy,  French.  Stanley,  Osbom,  and 
others — a  rare  galaxy  of  williant  mincis.  Kingsley  wrote 
.  in  it  the  weU-ktiown  tirti«rlr"^  ^itfn#^*I  ''PArftrjo  t,oi"  (see 
KiNCSLBv).  The  fir^t  -  -V'--  ;■  ■ -i-^-  M  .-;  ^  .  tS43.  The 
paper,  however,  was  discontinued  after  seventeen  numbers 
ior  lack  of  support,  altho  it  attained  a  circulation  of  a,<>oo. 
Tbe  little  kop(  U  wptfiTs,  bowever,  now  indttding  ThonuM 


Huehes.  held  meetings  alt  winter,  meeting  with  many  of  the 
Chartist  l^ders,  and  starting  mght-schciob.  It  was  at  one 
of  these  conferences  that  Kinsley  made  his  celebraLed  ^ech 
bcginmng.  '"  I  am  a  Chureh  of  Enjgland  parson  and  a  Chart* 
Lst,"  in  which  he  acknowledged  the  gdcvous  wrongs  of  the 
workmen,  but  dissuaded  them  from  ^'^oieni:e, 

A  Mr.  May  hew  at  this  time  contributed  to  the  Londoo 
paper?  a  scries  of  articles  on  the  sweating  system,  which  Dilled 
out  Charles  Kingslcy's  burning  and  indignant  tract  on  ""Cheap 
Clothes  and  Nasty.  '^  But  Maurice  from  first  to  lH£t  remained 
its  directinis  spirit.  Ra«^ged  schools  were  begun  under  their 
auspices,  and  'sanitary  J^Migues"  when  the  cholera  begiin 
to  m^e.  Colonisation  was  projected.  **l-et  us  devise  a 
Socialist  home-colonization  as  soon  as  you  pl«i£e;  prqvjldecl 
only  we  give  it  a  ground  to  stand  upon,  the  sooner,  the  bet* 
ter,"  said  Mr.  Maurice,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Ludlow. 

A  coopei<itiv^e  institution,  which  was  a  practical  embodJ< 
ment  of  their  ideas,  was  started,  being  an  association  of  taitofs 
inCa^stle  Street,  nearly  opp<]«ite  to  the  place  where  now  stands 
the  Cooperative  Institution,  This  was  in  i£4$.  In  1R50  a 
sofiety  for  promoting  working  men's  as^^ociations  was  formed. 
with  Mauncc  for  its  president,  and  became  the  nucleus  or 
center  of  the  cooperative  movements  The  fundamental 
principle  of  this  society  was  "the  practical  application  of 
Christtanity  to  the  purposes  of  trade  and  industry,'* 

In  December,  18^49.  a  dinner  wfi<!  hHi!  at  T^idlnw's  an^i  a 
plan  for  cooperative  stores  wa^^  -li  ■.■!!    '•I.  arnt  for  I'-iP  hr^t 
time  the  term  Christian  Socialism  was  agreed 
upon.    The  name  was  favored  by  Maurice 
'*Chriltian  largely  under  the  influence  of  Ludlow,  who 
Booiftliim  **  ^^  ^^"  ^^  Paris  and  seen  there  the  associa- 
,.     .  „     .    tions  ouvri^s,  and  who  had  written  to  Maurice 
JTiriC  Utea   from  there  that  "socialism  must  be  Chris- 
tianized or  it  would  shake  Christianity  to  its 
foundation,  precisely  because  it  appealed  to 
the  higher  and  not  to  the  lower  instincts  of  man."     The  Chris- 
tian Socialists,  now  working  under  this  name,  started  a  period-  • 
ical  and  also  a  cooperative  store  tmder  the  leadership  of 
Walter  Cooper,  the  ex-Chartist. 

Their  periodical,  Th€  Christian  Socialist,  was  edited  bv 
Ludlow,  out  contributed  to  by  all  the  members.  The  fol- 
lowing, by  Ludlow,  clearly  expresses  its  ideas: 

"  A  new  idea  has  gone  abroad  into  the  world:  that  socialism, 
the  latest  bom  of  the  forces  now  at  work  in  modem  society, 
and  Christianity,  the  eldest  bom  of  those  forces,  are  in  their 
nattire  not  hostile,  but  aldn  to  each  other;  or  rather,  that  the 
one  is  but  the  development,  the  outgrowth,  the  manifestation 
of  the  other.  .  .  *  That  Cnnstianity.  on  the  other  hand,  in 
this  nineteenth  century  of  ouf^,  becomes  in  its  turn  chilly  and 
helpless  when  stripped  of  its  social  influence:;  or,  in  other 
words,  when  divorced  from  socialism,  ,  ,  .  That  if  the  Gospel 
s]>eaks  true,  and  '  ye  cannot  serve  Cod  and  Mammon,'  it  is 
wholly  incompatible  with  a  political  economy  which  pro- 
claims sell-interest  to  be  the  very  pivot  Of  social  action;  .  .  . 
but  that  it  is  oomtkatibic  with  thc^e  theories  or  systems 
which  have  for  a  common  object  to  bind  up  into  fellowship, 
and  not  to  divide  by  selfaghncss  and  rivalry;  to  substitute 
fair  prices  and  living;  wages  for  a  fabe  cheapness,  and  starva- 
tion, its  child;,  and  which  Imve  adopted  for  their  watchwords 
A^iofidfu^rt  and  Exchan^g  instead  of  Ccftnt'^iitum  and  Profit.'* 

Th«  Christian  SociaJtst  was,  nevertheless,  less  long-lived 
than  Politics  for  the  Piapht,  The  movement,  however,  did 
not  end.  Kingsley  fjublishcd  his  "Alton  Locke/'  It  brought 
down  on  t^be  Christian  Socialiats  a  shower  of  abuse.  Sayt 
Professor  SeUiUman  of  it: 

>"!,.,,....  ..,n  ,,h  T\'.•'.■[^'\^,  an*!  ds-arcniital^lc  rant;   mouthpieOQt 

of  class  selfishness,  popular  prejudice  and  ignorant  passion; 
ravings  of  blasphemy,  rapine  and  nonsense;  miserable  delu^ 
sions;   mischievous  provocations  clothed  in 
oily  phrases  of  peace  and  charity:  a  clique  of 
Oppoiitioa  wayward-minded  men,  who,  from  a  morbid 
craving  for  notoriety  or  a  crazy  straining  after 
paradox,  have  taken  up  the  unhallowed  task 
of  preaching  the  doctrines  of  Jacobinism  and  the  Jacquerie  ' 
— ^this  and  much  more  of  the  uke  was  said  of  them  in  all  the 
reviews  and  journals.    Advertisements  were  refused  by  the 
daily  papers  ;  booksellers  did  not  dare  to  keep  copies  o£  their 
publications.     Th$  Christian  Socialist  was  prohibited  by  the 
French  Government  from  circulating  in  the  realm.    A  com- 
mittee of  Kind's  College  was  appointed  to  investigate  Mau- 
rice's activity  in  these  dangerous  schemes,  and  he  narrowly 
escaped  losing  at  once  bis  professorial  position.     Kingsley 
was  invited  to  deliver  a  sermon  in  a  London  church,  and  at 
the  close  his  opinions  were  openly  branded  as  untrue  and 
dangerous  by  the  officiating  rector. 

Eventually  Maurice  was  removed  from  his  chair  at  King^s 
College,  and  very  affecting  is  the  address  of  condolence  pre- 
sented to  him  by  those  workmen  who  had  through  him  come 
to  believe  in  the  divine  mission  of  Christianity  in  saving 
society.  But  opposition  and  obloquy,  so  far  from  discourag- 
ing the  Christian  Socialists,  only  acted  as  a  spur  to  further 
exertion.  "I  am  a  revolutionist,"  says  Kinney  in  one  gt 
his  letters.  His  "  Bible  Radicalism  "  meant  to  ^o  to  tbe  torn 
of  the  matter,  and  to  recover  the  true  and  original  baiit  « 
Christian  fellowship.  At  the  same  time  they  sll  felt  that  if 
their  work  was  to  prosper  they  must  put  their  hand  to  tbe 
plow  and  give  a  practical  demonstration  of  their  theory. 
Mr.  B.  Vansittart  Neale  provided  the  funds  for  the  first 
MtwnPts  \^  cooperative  production  and  the  establishment 
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of  the  centml  cooperative  agency.  Many  of  the  aristocracy 
and  clergy  wished  to  encottrage  the  promoters.  Orders  came 
flowing  in,  and  the  success  attained  induced  the  promoters  to 
open  an  "East-End  Need]^^ women's  Workshop,"  and  an 
association  of  shoemakers.  In  course  of  time  a  ntmiber  of 
productive  a^ociations  were  formed  in  London  and  the 
provinces,  principally  in  the  north.  Out  of  this  came  an 
agitation  for  needed  legislation  and  the  **  Magna  Charta  of 
Cooperation."  the  Industrial  and  Provident  Partnerships 
Bill  of  i8s>. 

The  early  Christian  Socialists,  too.  worked  much  for  nopular 
education.     This  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  Working 
Men's  College^  which  was  opened  in  1854.     Henceforth  the 
Christinn  Socialbm  of  England  of  this  period  is  lost  in  the 
cooperative  movement  developing  in   the  north  of  England, 
The  London  stores  either  failed  or  were  swallowed  by  the 
larger  movement.     But  the  Christian  Socialist  thought  lived. 
Says  Professor  Scltgman:    "These  Christian  Sociatis^ts  were 
reformers  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word.     The  kingdom  of 
Christ  was  to  them  no  empty  formula;  they 
were  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  belief  that 
Prtneinlet  of  ^^'*    kingdom,    created    through    revelation, 
,     ^     ■        actualljp  existed   and    was    destined   in  time 
tne  iliarly     to    subjugate    all    wickedness    and    misery. 
Society,  according  to  them,  is  not  to  be  made 
anew    by    arrangements,    but    is    to    be    re- 
generated by  '  finding  the  law^  and  ground  of  its 
order  and    iiarmony.   the   only   secret   of  its 
existence,  in  God/  *'   The  Bible  they  considered 
the  poor  man's  book    the  voice  of  God  against  tyrants  and 
humougs,     "'Justice  from  God  to  those  whom  men  oppress, 
glory  from  God  to  those  whom  men  despise/*  was  to  them 
the  thought  running  through  the  Bibte. 

Men  of  such  a  stamn  viewed  with  a  sovereign  disdain  the 
social  doctrines  of  the  Manchester  school.  They  wrote:  "Of 
r\]  narrow,  conceited,  hypocritical,  anarchic,  and  atheistic 
schemes  of  the  univenje,  the  Cobden  and  Bright  one  is  exactly 
the  worst/'     Said  Kingsley: 

"1  expect  nothing  from  a  public  press  which  panders  to 
popular  Mammonism  by  scraps  of  politico-economic  cant^ 
and  iustifics  the  ignorant  miser  to  himself  by  retailing  Ben- 
thamite phrases  which  sound  like  scientific  laws,  while  they 
are  really  nothing  but  the  assertion  of  barren  truisms^  1 
expect  nothing  from  the  advocates  ollaiss^t  faire — the  pedants 
whose  Blor>'  is  in  the  shame  of  society,  who  arrogantly  talk 
of  economics  as  of  a  science  so  comf>letely  perfected,  so  uni- 
versal and  all-important  that  common  humanity  and  moral- 
ity, reason  and  religion  must  bo  pooh-fH3ohed  down,  if  they 
seem  to  interfere  with  its  infallible  conclusions,  and  yet 
revile,  as  absurd  and  Utopian,  the  slightest  attempt  to  apply 
those  conclusions  to  any  practical  purpose.  ,  ,  /' 

"Comt«tition/'  said  Maurice,  is  put  forth  as  the  law  of 
the  universe.  That  is  a  lie.  The  time  is  come  to  declare  that 
it  is  a  lie.  by  word  and  deed.  1  see  no  way  but  by  associating 
for  work  instead  of  for  strikes/'  Kingsley  maintained  that 
not  self-interest,  but  wlf-sacrific^,  w^as  the  only  law  upon 
which  human  society  could  be  grounded  with  any  hope  of 
success.  "That  self-interest  is  a  law  of  human  nature,  I 
know  well.  That  it  ought  to  be  the  rootdaw  of  human 
society,  I  deny,  unless  society  is  to  sink  down  again  into  a 
Roman  empire  and  a  cage  of  wiJd  beasts/'  The  enthusiasm 
of  the  promoters  was  unbounded.  Thomas  Hughes  thought 
they  had  found  the  solution  of  the  labor  problem  and  that 
"we  had  nothing  to  do  but  just  to  announce  it  and  found  an 
association  or  two,  in  order  to  convert  all  England  and  usher 
in  the  millennium  at  once,  so  plain  did  the  whole  thing  seem." 
The  majority  of  the  promoters,  were  equally  sanguine. 

The  Christian  Socialists  were  mistaken.  Not  thus  arc 
millenniums  ushered  in.  Says  William  Clarke  in  the  "  Fabian 
Essay's"; 

"  Thf  ChristiiH  Sociaiisi,  which  was  the  organ  of  Maurice 
and  Kingsley,  betrayed  great  simplicity  as  to  the  real  nature 
oF  the  economic  problem.  It  neglected  Owen's  principle  of 
'community  in  land.'  and  supposed  that  by  working  togpther 
and  selling  articles  of  good  quality  at  a  fair  price  poverty 
could  be  eliminated,  while  yet  every  worker  in  the  com- 
munity was  paying  his  tribute  of  economic  rent  to  the  owners 
of  the  instruments  of  jjroduction/* 

After  this  wave  of  (Christian  Socialism  in  England,  we  have 
a  long  gap.     Socialism  of  all  kinds  seemed  dead  in  England, 
But  early  in  the  eighties  the  Rev.  Stewart  D. 
Headlam  founded  the  Guild  of  St.  Mattkew. 
A  High  Church  organiaaiion.  it  has  become 
the  leader  of  a  remarkable  movement  among 
the  younger  Catholic  wing  of  the  Church  of 
England    toward    radical    social  ism.     It    be- 
lieves the  secular  to  be  spiritual,  and  finds 
secular    principles    involved    in    the    highest 
Church  teachings,     Mr.  Headlam  long  edited 
the  Church  Reformer ^  the  organ  of  the  gild,  and 
an  outspoken  mouthpiece  of  Christian  Socialism.     Its  radic^ 
nature  can  be  seen  in  its  reference  to  the  Queen's  Jubilee  cele- 
bration as  that  "blasphemous"  adulation  going  on  at  West- 
minster Abbey;  and  by  the  ultra-socialistic  literature  adver- 
tised and  commended  m  its  columns. 

Of  more  recent  date  and  not  so  radical  in  its  socialism,  and 
yet  doing  a  very  wide  and  important  work  in  the  Church  of 
England,  is  the  Christian  Social  Union,  founded  in  Oxford  in 
18*9,  under  the  lead  of  the  Bishop  of  Durham  and  Canon 
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Scott  Holland,  (See  Christian  Social  Union.)  While  it 
does  not  declare  explicitly  for  Christian  Socialism,  its  prin- 
ctpies  and  teachings  so  largely  tend  this  way  that  it  is  com- 
monly spoken  of  in  England  as  a  Christian  Socialist  move- 
ment. It  is  significant,  therefore,  that  the  union  embraces 
so  many  of  the  leading  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  is 
the  publisher  of  the  able  Economic  RevifW,  and  includes  men 
of  such  power  and  spirituality  as  Bishop  Gore.  Bishop  Stubbs, 
and  others,  including  its  secretary,  the  Rev.  John  Carter. 
Quite  recently  an  out-and-out  Christian  Socmlifi  Socwty 
has  liecn  formed  in  connection  with  the  Church  of  Englancf. 
Outside  of  the  Church  of  England^  too,  there  is  much  Christian 
.socialism.  A  society  of  Christian  Socialists  organized  early 
in  the  eighties,  not  confined  to  the  Church  of  England,  and 
which  from  1&83  to  189 1  published  an  organ.  The  Christian 
Sixiiiiist,  did  not  endure,  but  its  work  was  taken  up  by  Thr 
Christian  Socialist  League,  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Clifford, 
a  leading  Congregational  clergymian,  as  president,  and  I. 
Bruce  Wallace,  Percy  Aldcn.  E.  D.  Girdlcstone,  John  H. 
Belcher,  Professor  Shuttleworth  and  the  Wesleyans,  Revs, 
Hujjh  Price  Hughes  and  ^lark  Guy  Pearse  are  outspoken 
Christian  Socialists;  while  the  Rev,  John  Glasse,  of  the  Cnurch 
of  Old  Greyfriars,  became  a  pioneer  of  socialism  in  Scotland. 

This  league,  too,  disapfjeared ,  but  has  given  place  to  various 
movements  and  leagues  for  social  service,  and  the  London 
Free  Church  Social  U nion.  (See  Frbs  Cuuhcrbs  akd  Social 
Reform.} 

Apart  from  all  regular  church  organizations^  yet  standing 
for  a  very  vital  Christian  socialism,  are  the  labor  churches 
(</.  t'.)  begun  in  England  by  John  Trevor  {tf.v.^  in  1891,  which 
repre<;ent  a  radical  movement  politically  in  connection  with 
the  Independent  Labor  Party,  yet  insisting  on  a  religious 
character  of  the  labor  movetnent.  They  have  now  laji;ely 
disappeared  yet  played  their  part. 


Germany 

Christian  socialism  in  Germany  dates  in  its 
present  form  from  the  period  of  the  Lassalle 
agitation,  yet  had  its  precursors  in  the  philoso- 
phy of  Fichte  and  Hegel  and  the  communistic 
preaching  of  Albrecht  the  Prophet  and  of  Weit- 
ling  {ij.  v).  We  consider  its  Roman  Catholic  and 
Protestant  dc\  elopments  separately. 

The  Roman  Catholics  come  first.  Early  in  the  nineteerith 
century  Fran*  Xavier  von  Baader  iq.  t.),  moved  by  the  sor- 
rows of  the  working  class,  recommended  a  "theocracy."  a 
monarchy  guitled  by  Divnne  politics,  as  opposed  to  a  democ- 
racy  of  revolution,  a  State  held  together  oy  Christian  love, 
equally  free  from  ^slavish  despotism  and  lawless  individualism. 
A  fjreaLer  flerman  Roman  Catholic  Christian  Socialist  was 
Wilhelm  von  Ketteler  iq.  v.),  the  late  Bishop  of  Mayence. 
Von  Ketteler  was  in  very  many  ways  like  Kingsley.  He 
said  of  himself:  "I  have  lived  with  and  among  the  people» 
and  know  them  in  their  sorrows  and  com- 
plaints. There  are  few  of  the  tears  and  none 
Catliolio  of  the  sufTerings  among  the  people  committed 
Chrittiati  *"^  "^^  charge  which  have  escaped  my  notice.  " 
-  -I-.  He  especially  endeared  himself  to  his  people 
DOGiallim  ty  his  bravery  and  devotion  during  an  epi- 
demic of  typhus  fever  in  1847,  He  was 
elected  to  represent  his  district  in  the  Ger- 
manic Confederation  at  Frankfort.  As  early  as  1848  he 
preached  a  course  of  sermons  on  the  social  subject  in  the 
cathedral  at  Mayence  to  audiences  of  many  thousands.  He 
largely  endorsed  the  socialistic  program  of  the  day,  invok- 
ing State  protection  against  the  encroachments  of  irresponsible 
capitalists,  but  he  held  that  to  endure,  society  must  be  founded 
on  the  rock  of  St.  Peter.  He  pointed  out  the  imtwtence 
of  legislation  to  equalize  property.  Christianity  alone,  he 
taught,  could  |iut  cooperative  associations  on  a  sound  basis. 
**May  Godin  His  goodness,"  hccried,"brinj5  all  good  Cat  holies 
to  adopt  this  idea  of  cooperative  associations  of  production 
upon  the  basis  of  Christianity."  Vet  little  directly  resulted. 
In  1864,  however.  Ketteler  published  a  treatise,  *"The  Labor 
Question  and  Christianity."  and  in  1868  organization  was 
reached  in  the  Christian  Social  Working  Man's  Associations. 
An  organ  of  the  movement  was  started,  D»V  Christliche  Sociak 
Blofttrr.  In  1870  the  Catholic  Journeymen's  Gubs.  which 
had  Iieen  started  in  1847  by  Father  Kolping.  a  pioua  artiJEafi, 
joined  the  Christian  Socialist  movement.  These  dtibfi  num- 
Dered,  in  187a,  70,000  persons,  mainly  in  Bavaria  and  West- 
phalia. They  were  strictly  under  the  control  of  the  Church, 
and  therefore  were  more  or  less  opposed  by  the  Social  Demo- 
crats. Yet  the  movement  grew.  In  1878  it  numbered  i  j,ock> 
in  Westphalia  alone.  It  took  many  forms — benefit  associ- 
ations, savings  and  credit  associations,  associations  for 
diffusing  literature,  working  girls*  associations,  etc.  At  the, 
meeting  in  187  x  Canon  Moufang  presented  the  points  which 
became  the  program  of  the  movement:  (i)  Legislative  pro- 
tection of  the  rights  of  labor:  (a)  pecuniary  state  subvention 
in  aid  of  cooperative  associations;  (5)  reduction  of  the  bur- 
dens of  ta^tation  and  military  scnpicc;    (4)  restriction  of  the 
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power  of  capital,  and  the  removal  of  evils  arising  from  usury 
and  oversp^culation. 

Gradually,  however,  two  wini^  developed,  one  tending  to 
"self-help'  and  beneficent  associations  apart  from  the  State, 
the  other  calling  for  State  action  and  much  of  the  Socialist 
program.  The  movement  in  one  form  or  another  has  gone  on. 
having  to-day  a  large  number  of  associations,  mainly  coopera- 
tive, and  particularly  among  the  peasants  in  Roman  Catholic 
sections  of  the  empire,  but  always  distinctly  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Church. 

There  are  Catholic  associations  of  masters  and  apprentices, 
of  factory  laborers,  miners,  and  vintners;  there  are  "Patriotic 
Bavarian"  and  Westphalian  unions  of  peasant  proprietors 
and  a  ntmaber  of  other  societies  of  men  and  women  in  every 
direction,  exercising  a  powerful  influence  under  strict  clerical 
supervision,  the  result  of  which  is  that  in  purely  Catholic 
regions,  for  any  efforts  of  social  reform  to  be  successful,  it  is 
essential  in  the  first  instance  to  secure  the  Catholic  ecclesi- 
astics as  auxiliaries  in  any  such  undertaking. 

This,  too.  has  given  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Germany 
larae  political  power. 

The  Roman  Catholic  population  of  the  empire  is  only 
30,000,000  tojs, 000,000  Protestants,  and  yet  in  the  Reichstag, 
the  Roman  Catholic  party,  the  so-called  Center,  has  more 
delegates  than  any  other  party  in  the  empire.  It  won  in  the 
last  election  xoo  seats.  Indeed  the  Protestant  imperial 
government  has  usiially  had  to  depend  for  its  majority  on  a 
coalition  between  the  Roman  Catholic  Center  with  the 
Liberals  or  Conservatives.  In  that  situation  Rome  is  in 
power  in  the  legislature  and  among  the  people.  At  a  con- 
gress of  German  Catholics  in  Strasburg  in  Aug.,  1905,  Count 
Oppcrsdorf  said,  "Let  every  Catholic  in  Germany  be  a 
fnend  to  every  one  in  need."  The  Roman  Catholic  German 
Union  for  Works  of  Charity  is  a  strong  organization  with 
3.087  members  and  a  very  active  life.  There  is  also  a  strong 
Catholic  propaganda  and  organization  in  Germany  against 
the  use  of  alcohol.  Another  organization  is 
the  Union  of  Catholic  Women's  Societies  which 
rrwgnt       publishes   an  attractive  organ.  The  Christian 

m    . n       Woman.     Besides  these  and  other  societies, 

Durwigui  avowedly  Catholic,  German  Catholics  enter 
into  every  htmiane  movement  of  every  kind 
where  they  can  exert  influence.  For  example, 
at  the  International  Congress  for  the  Protection  of  Labor  held 
in  Zurich,  1897,  a  very  strong  Catholic  delegation  was  present, 
including  many  priests.  The  congress  received  the  papal 
approbation  and  one  of  its  three  presidents  was  the  Swiss 
Catholic  leader  Decurtins.  So  also  with  the  International 
Congress  for  Labor  Legislation  held  in  Berlin,  1890,  and  in 
Brussels  in  1897. 

This  German  Catholic  movement  is  deeply  founded  and 
ably  led.  It  does  not  drift  with  the  times.  There  are  in 
Germany  at  least  a  dozen  Roman  Catholic  theological  maga- 
zines and  these  give  much  space  to  developing  from  the 
principles  of  Catholic  theology  their  scientific  application  to 
social  reforms. 

Protestant  Christian  Socialism  in  Germany  has  been  a 
wholly  separate  movement.  As  early  as  1838 
Victor  Aim6  Huber  (9.  v.),  who  may  be  called 

Protaitant   the  foimder  of  German  Christian  socialism, 

Chriitiui    **  ^^®  request  of  Friedrich  Wilhelm  IV.  of 

JJ     .  , .  Prussia  commenced  in  Berlin  a  paper,  the 

Booiallf  in  Janus,  advocating  religious  cooperation.  He 
gave  his  life  to  this  work  and  sowed  much 
seed,  but  with  little  direct  result. 

About  1878,  however,  commences  the  chief  movement  of 
Protestant  Christian  Socialism  in  Germany,  begun  by  Pastor 
Todt  and  brilliantly  championed  by  Stdcker,  the  court 
chaplain.  From  the  first  it  allied  itself  to  the  paternal  State 
socialism,  which  has  become  the  policy  of  the  Prussian 
monarchs. 

Kaufmann,  in  his  Christian  Socialism,  says,  however,  of  this 
movement  that  its  name  Christian  Socialism  "is  somewhat 
misleading,  since  those  to  whom  it  is  applied,  and  who 
cheerfully  accept  the  appellation,  are  so  far  from  being 
Socialists,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  that  the  name 
*  Defenders  of  Society  on  Church  and  State  Principles '  would 
convey  a  more  correct  idea  of  their  aims  and  purposes  to 
English  readers.  Properly  speaking,  they  are  conservative 
would-be  saviors  of  society,  who  see  no  other  means  of  escai>e 
from  the  present  social  dilemma  but  in  a  firm  alliance  between 
crown  and  altar  for  the  pxirpose  of  regenerating  society." 

Two  fundamental  principles  were  laid  down  m  the  program, 
one  indicating  the  duties  of  the  State,  the  other  those  of  the 
Church: 

(1)  That  thorough  reforms  have  become  necessary  in  order 
to  inspire  the  enfranchised  masses  with  confidence  toward 
the  government. 

(a)  That  the  solution  of  the  social  question  is  impossible 
without  the  cooperation  of  the  moral  and  religious  factors 
and  the  Church  s  recognition  of  the  just  demands  of  the 
fourth  estate  (the  working  men). 

But  Stdcker.  the  leader  of  the  movement,  gave  it  a  strong 
political  bias.  Two  associations  were  formed ,  a  Central  U nion 
tor  Social  Reform  on  a  religious,  constitutional,  monarchical 
basis,  and  the  Christian  Social  Working  Men's  Party.  The 
Union  for  Social  Reform  was  to  be  composed  of  well-to-do  and 
educated  men,  such  as  ministers  of  tne  Church,  professors, 
manufacturers,  and  landowners,  who  would  join  m  seeking 


for  means  of  conciliating  the  anarchic  classes  throu£[h  reforms 
inspired  by  the  spirit  of  Christianity.  The  Christian  Social 
Working  Men's  Party  was  to  rally  and  aid  working  men. 

The  movement  met  great  opposition.  All  the  progressive 
papers  protested  against  it  as  mucker-sociaUsmus,  or  sham 
socialism.  The  liberal  press  also  opposed  it.  "We  prefer," 
said  one  paper,  "  Socialists  in  blouse  to  Socialists  in  stuplice." 

The  higher  dignitaries  of  the  Evangelical  Church  hela  aloof 
from  the  movement,  or  were  hostile  to  it;  but  the  common 
clergy  were  stirred.  More  than  700  ministers  sent  in  their 
adhesion  to  the  Central  U nion  for  Social  Reform.  Dr.  Stdcker 
displayed  great  energy.  He  attended  public  meetings  at 
Berlin,  where  he  coi^ronted  the  most  fanatical  opposition 
of  the  Socialist  Democrats,  and  sometimes,  by  sheer  force  of 
eloquence,  he  won  cheers  from  the  hostile  crowd.  He  was 
attacked  with  extraordinary  violence  by  Herr  Most,  who 
organized  what  he  called  a  Massenaustritt  aus  der  Kirch€,  or 
formal  renunciation  of  the  Church. 

The  Central  Union  for  Social  Reform  also  obtained  the  ad- 
hesion of  several  well-known  economists,  such  as  Prof.  Adolf 
Wagner,  of  Berlin  University;  Dr.  Schaeffle.  former  Minister 
of  Finance  in  Austria,  and  author  of  '  Socialismus  und 
Capitalismus  ";  Herr  Adolf  Samter,  banker  at  Konigsberg;  and 
Professor  von  Scheel. 

Pastor  Todt  was  the  chief  author  of  the  movement.  In  his 
"  Radical  German  Socialism  and  Christian  Society,"  he  con- 
demns the  economics  of  liberalism  as  tmchristian,  and  seeks 
to  show  that  the  ideals  of  liberty^  equality,  and  fraternity  are 
scriptural,  as  are  also  the  Socialist  demands  for  the  abolition 
of  private  property  and  of  the  wage  system,  the  laborer  to  have 
the  full  produce  of  his  labor,  and  labor  to  be  associated. 
Herr  Toot  places  the  following  epigraph  at  the  head  of  his 
work:  "Whoever  would  tmderstand  the  social  Question  and 
contribute  to  its  solution  must  have  on  his  right  hand  the 
works  on  political  economy,  and  on  his  left  the  literature  ot 
scientific  socialism,  and  must  keep  the  New  Testament  open 
before  him." 

The  movement,  however,  was  hurt  by  its  politics.  De- 
pending in  part  on  imperial  support,  this  finally  tailed  it.  Dr. 
Stdcker,  with  unquestioned  motives,  but  with  doubtful  wis- 
dom, early  became  a  leader  in  the  anti-Semitic  movement, 
and  by  so  doing  attached  to  himself  a  certain  political  follow- 
ing not  always  of  a  desirable  character,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
mvjudiced  a^nst  him  many  who  had  been  attracted  by  his 
Christian  Socialism.  The  movement ,  therefore,  so  far  as  it  was 
Christian  Socialist,  broke  away  from  his  lead,  and  for  the 
most  part  became  a  movement  for  all  kinds  of  church  and 
social  philanthropic  societies  and  efforts.  It  has  in  this  line 
developed  a  lar^e  and  useful  activity,  but  so  connected  with 
the  "  Inner  Mission  "  (a.  v.)  that  we  consider  it  best  under  that 
head.  Only  a  few  of  the  younger  men  adhered  to  any  large  ex- 
tent to  the  radical  Christian  Socialism  of  England  and  America. 

Dr.  Gdhre  (9.  v.)  developed  a  radical  wing,  largely  helped 
by  the  revelations  in  his  book,  "Three  Months  in  a  Factory." 
but  he  has  gone  over  to  straight  socialism.  Dr.  Naumann, 
formerly  of  Frankfort  and  now  of  Berlin,  with  his  paper  Di^ 
Hilfg  has  stood  for  a  more  evangelical  socialism.  There  exist  in 
Germany  a  laige  number  of  so  called  Christian  Trade  Unions, 
both  Catholic  and  Protestant,  but  they  are  best  considered 
under  Trade  Unions.    See  also  Germany. 

France 

France  may  be  said,  in  a  very  real  sense »  to 
be  the  birthplace  of  Christian  Socialism.  As 
long  ago  as  1790  Claude  Fauchet  (q.  v.),  once 
a  court  preacher,  and  then  a  leader  in  the  Rev- 
olution, advocated  a  radical  Christian  commu- 
nism, and  founded  a  Christian  communist  paper 
— the  first  Socialist  paper  of  the  world,  Bouche  de 
Fer  ('•  The  Iron  World  ").  He  founded  Christian 
Socialist  clubs,  and  exerted  no  little  influence. 
The  bon  mot  of  Camille  Desmoulins,  calling  Christ 
le  bon  sansculotte,  is  well  known.  Saint  Simon 
{q.  V.)  himself  has  been  sometimes  called  the 
first  Christian  Socialist.  His  first  idea  was  to 
induce  the  Pope  to  found  a  new  Christian  social 
order,  and  when  he  failed  in  this,  he  undertook 
himself  to  found  what  he  called  a  New  Christian- 
ity. Several  of  the  Saint  Simonians,  notably 
Buchez  iq.  v.),  believed  that  they  could,  and  en- 
deavored strenuously  to  establish  a  new  social 
Christianity.  Far  more  truly  may  Lamennais 
(q.  V.)  be  considered  a  leading  French  Christian 
&)cialist.  His  journal,  UAvenir,  begun  in  1830 
with  its  motto,  **God  and  liberty,  the  Pope  and 
the  people,"  and  after  his  break  with  the  papacy, 
his  Les  Paroles  (Tun  Croyant  (**The  Words  of  a 
Believer,"  1839),  are  among  the  noblest  and  most 
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burning  Christian  Socialist  utterances  ever  made, 
Cabet,  the  briUiant  author  of  the  Utopian  haria^ 
must  also  be  mentioned  here,  with  his  book,  '*  Le 
Vrai  Christianisme  suivant  Jestis  Christ  '*  (1846), 
striving  to  show  that  Christianity  is  commu* 
nism.  Yet  in  spite  of  these  and  other  brilliant 
utterances  there  has  been  no  organized  Christian 
Socialist  movement  in  France  until  recent  times. 

Says  Kaufmann,  in  his  "CItTisiian  Socialism,'"  p.  169: 
"De  Maistre.  LameTinais.  Lacordaire,  on  the  one  hand. 
Bonald,  Le  Play,  and  IcComte  de  Mtin,  on  the  other»  represent 
in  the  order  we  have  placed  them,  tho  not  in  chronolo^cal 
sequence,  the  ascending  and  de^cendma  scale  from  and  to  the 
ultramontane  standt>oint  of  Christian  Socialism." 

The  great  movement  of  L.C  Play  (^^  fJ  can.  in  itself ^  how- 
ever, scarcely  be  called  a  Christian  Socialist  movement, 
altho  it  haa  led  to  some  extent  to  a  movement  sometimes 
using  this  name.  Le  Play  himself,  altho  a  devout  Roman 
Catholic,  aimed  to  make  his  movement  piiirelsf  ctlucational. 
The  founder  of  the  real  Roman  Catholic  Suciahst  movement 
in  France  is  the  Comtc  de  Mitn  iq.  v.).  He, 
with  the  Comte  de  la  Tour-du-Pin  Chambly, 

CaUlO'lio      found etl,  sc»on  after  the  Franco- Prussian  War, 

GhriitiazL     *^"  (E-uvrt  dts  Ctnles  Cat^ioiiques  d'Ouvriers. 

fl     1    ri  ^^  association  organized  for  the  purpose  Of 

BOClMliin  bringing  tckgether  working  men  on  a  Church 
basis,  and  standing  on  the  social  principles 
of  the  encyclical  and  syllabus  of  1864^.  Its 
professed  object  was  *Hhe  counter-revolution,  made  m  the 
name  of  the  syllabus,  and  the  ^reat  work  of  reestablishing  a 
Christian  order  in  the  world  of  la  bur.'*  The  followers  of  this 
school  hold  the  Protestant  Reformation  to  be  the  parent  of 
all  France's  moral  and  social  ills.  They  see  in  the  Reforma- 
tion a  revolution  ai^ainst  God,  the  worship  of  the  sovereignty 
of  the  man  in  place  of  the  sovcrd^ty  of  God.  They  class 
Luther.  Calvin,  Voltaire^  Rousseau,  Dantnn.  Robespierre, 
Side  by  side.  Against  the  Reformation,  with  its  asserted 
ecclesiastical,  political,  social,  and  moral  results,  the^  declare 
war.  In  ctlacc  of  Protestantism  and  economic  individualism 
they  would  establish  cooperative  association  with  Stale  aid, 
under  the  patronage  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  With  the  Social 
Democrats  they  have  nothing  to  do.  When  the  Pope,  how- 
ever, condemned  socialism  under  that  name,  tho  indorsing 
ma.ny  of  its  principles,  they  denied  there  could  be  a  Christian 
socialism.  The  movement  is  more  ecclesiastical  and  political 
than  really  Christian  Socialist,  It  is  an  effort  to  hold  the  work- 
ing classes  for  Rome.  Tho  direction  of  the  unions  is  placed 
in  the  hands  of  local  crommittees  in  close  connection  with  a 
central  committee  in  Paria.  It  ia  an  attempt,  moreover,  to 
bring  together  the  higher  and  lower  classes  of  society  by 
means  of  Christian  sympathy,  and  so  to  efTect  social  union. 

In  18S7  there  were  400  ctrdts  and  1  jo  cooperative  associa- 
tions. 

Their  loader,  tho  Comte  de  Mun,  an  active  politician  and 
fluent  speaker,  tho  somctimca  defeated,  has  freciuently  been 
elected  to  tho  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

This  movement k  however,  is  not  the  only  Roman  Catholic 
socia)  movement  in  Franco,  In  i8go  Bishop  Prippel  founded 
jLa  SocUU  Catiioiiifiii  d'icanomit  poUliqiUF,  representing  the  Le 
Play  movement,  but  in  direct  conjunction  with  the  Church, 

Ftonch  Roman  Catholic  political  Christian  Socialism,  how* 
over,  husnot  been  a  success.  Compromised  by  their  persecu- 
tions of  Dreyfus,  accused  of  plotting  against  the  French 
Republic,  the  French  voter  has  voted  against  these  Ukra- 
montanists.  Therefore  the  movement  is  now  taking  a  more 
practical  turn. 

Marc  SangiiJer.  a  brilliant  young  student  at  the  College 
StanlslM  In  P*ris,  developed  a  burning  interest  in  social  reform, 
and  Enally*  In  the  ye^ir  iBgg^  an  institution  known  us  the  Sithn, 
in  many  sonsea  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  of 
Catholic  Franco,  and,  like  this,  with  many  branches  or  clubs 
ol  an  undenominational  character. 

Thoio  clubs  are  open  to  all.  Their  organiEatiott  varies. 
In  towns  they  may  take  the  form  of  literary  and  musical 
societies,  daily  classes  for  shorthand.  English,  or  drawing, 
debating  clubs,  and  tho  like.  In  the  country  they  meet  less 
frequently,  and  generally  occupy  themselves  with  lectures  on 
agricultural  or  industrial  topics.  In  every  case  the  InstUuls 
endeavor  to  meet  the  social  wants  of  the  district.  Altho  they 
are  not  exclusively  Catholic,  every  occasion  is  taken  to  bring 
before  those  who  attend  them  the  truths  of  Catholicism  and  its  _ 
social  sympathies.  Besides  these  InstituU  P&pMlairts  the 
SiUon  has  founded  a  number  of  cooperative  societies  in  various 
parts  of  France,  and  an  Offict  SociaL 

An  equally  important  association  for  social  purposes  in  the 
French  Church,  tho  perhaps  more  theoretical  than  p>ractical, 
is  the  Action  Populaire  which  undertakes  to  exhibit  the  con* 
dition  of  certain  sections  of  the  laboring  classes,  to  teach  tho 
people  that  they  mitst  OTKanixe  themselv«st,  «nd  to  show  them 
how  to  do  so. 

These  two  associations  show  which  way  the  Catholic  Church 
in  Prance  is  moving.  They  aro  not  political;  they  oppose 
socialism,  but  are  social  efforts  to  hold  the  people  for  tho 
Church, 

Protestant  Christian  SocialUiu  in  France  is  still  more  recent. 
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In  t887  Pastor  L.  Gouth  of  Aubcnas  (Ard^he)  took  the 

initiative  in  the  establishment  of  a   Protestant   Asflociation 

for  the  Practical  Study  of  Social  Qiaestiona. 

And  on  Oct.  18  and   19,  188S,  the  associatio   ' 

held    its    first    general    assembly    at    NimA 

(Gard).     The  aim  of  the  association,  as  th 

result  of  its  studies,  was  to  labor  to  repair  tb 

evils  from  which  we  suffer,  by  pointing  out  f 

Christians  their  social  duties,  by  suggesting  1 

them  the  initiative  in  works  of  brothc  ' 

and  relief,  and  by  acting  upon  public  opinion  and  the  \ 

lished  powers  to  bring  about  necessary  reforms. 

Many  general  assemblies  were  held — at  Nimcs. 
Montbeliard  (Ooubs),  Marseilles.  Havre,  and  Paris,  aiv 
thought  aroused.  Professor  Gide,  Pastor  Fallot,  and  1 
Secr^tan  were  active  in  it.  The  association  early  dev 
600  members.  Several  of  the  members  have  established 
their  churches^  or  rather  in  their  communes,  institutio 
answering  to  its  aims,  a  bureau  of  information  and  employ-' 
ment.  a  maison  dt  iravQU,  a  mutual  aid  society;  elsewhere  a 
society  for  the  aid  of  young  apprentices  of  lx>th  sexes,  lodging* 
houses,  and  the  like  institutions.  The  Rtvitw  of  Practicol 
Chris lianity  became  the  oflicial  organ  of  the  association. 

BsLOtUM 

Belgium  has  distir^eruished  herself  in  the  literature  of  Cl 
tian  Socialism.    Colins*  bom  in  Belgium, should  be  mentions 
here,  tho  he  wxote  mainly  in  Paris,  and  developed  a  philosopf 
in  most  respects  anything  but  Christian,  since  he  bclievr 
strange   to    say,  in    immortality,  but  not  in  God.      As 
ardent  land  national ister,  however,  and  with  a  religious 
altho  a  biscarre  theology,  he  sowed  seeds  which  have 
up  in  Belgian  Christian  Socialism.     Huet  iq.  v.)  was 
and-out  Christian  Socialist.     His  '*  Le  Regne  Social  di 
tianisme,"  published  about  i8^o»isone  of  the  earliest 

statements  of  Christian  Socialism  in  any  language.    I 

de  la  I^vcleyc  was  his  pupil,  and  says  of  this  book  that  it 
not  received  the  attention  it  deserves,  being  too  full  oC  Ch: 

tianity  for  most  Socialists  and  too  ftiil  of  socialism  for  m 

Christians,  A  Roman  Catholic  of  the  school  of  Paac^  and 
Bossuet,  he  protested  to  the  last  agaii^t  ultramointaitisin, 
and  for  a  lioeral  Catholicism  and  a  spiritual  secularity. 
Professor  de  Laveleye,  his  n^ost  distinguished  scholar,  belongs 
to  the  same  school.  Professor  of  political  economy  at  Li^e^ 
he  became  as  well  known  for  his  Christian  Socialism  as  for  ms 
economic  and  sociological  writings.  A  Catholic,  of  the 
extreme  liberal  type,  his  position  on  Christian  Socialism  may 
be  summed  up  in  the  passage  from  the  introduction  to  hiS; 
"Contemixwary  Socialism,"  where  he  says:  "  Every  Chrii^ttati 
who  understands  and  earnestly  accepts  the  teachings  of  hiS; 
Master  is  at  heart  a  Socialist;  and  every  Socialist,  whatever^ 
may  be  his  liatred  against  all  religion,  bears  within  himself  an* 
unconscious  Christianity/'  Prof.  C,  Perin,  of  the  Romani 
Catholic  University  of  Louvain,  belongs  to  the  ultramontane 
school.  His  treatise  on  "Wealth  in  Christian  Society"  was 
published  in  186 1,  Later  he  published  a  work  on  the  ^'Laws 
of  Christian  Society  "  which  was  prefaced  by  a  pontifical 
breve,  dated  1875.  In  1879  he  published  a  work  on  "Chris- 
tian  Socialism/'  to  which  was  added  an  address  he  delivered! 
at  the  opening  of  the  Congress  of  the  Directors  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Workman's  Associations,  at  Chartrcs,  Aug.  9,  1878. 
Peiin  founds  social  order  on  divine  authority,  but  rusts  large- 
ly to  the  moral  rather  than  the  dogmatic  influence  of  the 
Church.  Industry,  he  belie ves»  should  be  organlced,  both 
paternally  and  fTaiemally,  under  employers,  and  yet  with  a 
Christian  fraternal  spirit,  (For  further  details,  see  Colins: 
HtJiiT;  LAVKLEva;  pE«m.)  With  all  these  and  other  Chris- 
tian Socialist  writers  in  Belgium,  one  is  not  surprised  to  find 
much  fruit.  Indeed,  in  no  other  country  of  the  world  has 
a  whole  national  church  been  so  penetrated  with  Christian 
Socialism,  as  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Himce,  many 
think,  its  deep  hold  on  the  people. 

As  early  as  1^54*  a  Jestiit.  R.  P.  Van  Caloea,  oreanii 
in  a  Brussels  basement  a  few  working  men  into  an  associati 
of  St.  Piancis  Xavier,  Its  object  was  to  evangelite  workii 
men  by  working  men,  but  it  early  develop 
social  activities,  including  economic  branch( 
cooperative  societies^  institutions  for  saving, 
trade-unions  of  various  trades.  To-day  it 
has  3^4  societies^  aomo  70,000  adult  and  10.000 
ju  vende  members,  besides  thousands  of  women , 
connected  with  it  only  to  pray  for  its  success. 
In  1867  was  founded  the  Belgian  Cathculc  Federation  (for 
working  men).  In  1^69  it  published  an  organ,  Tkg  Christian 
EcotiomiiL  and  later  a  popular  journal.  The  Worker^  In 
1882  the  first  named  was  changed  to  the  Catholic  Economiit 
In  1S88  was  organized  the  Belgian  Pedei^tion  of  Catholic^ 
Working  Men*s  Societies,  which  in  1891  became  Tkt  Dm/to- 
ctaiik  League  (under  the  guide  of  the  Church),  and  haa  neld 
twenty-nine  congresses  in. various  parts  of  the  Idngdovo.  Its^ 
aim  is  declared  by  its  constitution  to  be  the  nusral  and 
material  improvement  of  the  working  classes  and  the  pacifica- 
tion of  labor  and  of  capital.  Societiee  may  be  affiliated  with 
it  composed  either  of  employers  or  employees,  but  all  must 
accept  its  aim,  and  recognise  the  Indispensabtlity  of  religion , 
to  the  social  order.  The  league  ha^  300  societies  with  about 
^0,000  members.  It  is  this  Itague  that  largely  gives  Catholi> 
ciam  its  pditical  power  in  Belsiuni. 
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These  societies  are  largely  under  the  lead  of  the  parish 
■■***V?-  .  .  "*  movement  agitates  for  legal  reforms,  such  as 
,ws  limiting  child  labor,  woman's  work,  providing  for  work- 
ing naen's  insurance,  a  Sunday  rest,  etc.  It  has  esUblished 
working  men's  hotels,  schools,  orphanages,  savings-banks, 
mutual  purchasing  societies.  Particularly  has  the  movement 
organised  cooperative  agricultural  societies,  as  one  of  its 
writers  says,  "^for  the  salvation  of  agriculture,  the  first  of  all 
industries." 

The  movement  has  been  an  educated  and  instructed  move- 
ment. It  was  Roman  Catholic  Louvain  that  first  inaugurated 
a  course  in  social  studies  in  Belgium  in  i88«.  By  1891  this 
had  grown  into  a  school  of  political  and  social  saences. 
To-day  this  school  has  thirteen  professors,  with  some  forty 
students.  It  has  a  course  of  two  years  and  a  half,  grants 
diplomas,  has  already  published  twenty-five  volumes  and 
nineteen  doctrinal  theses.  This  is  for  the  leaders  of  the  move- 
ment who  make  social  studies  their  specialty,  but  at  every 
theological  seminary  in  Belgium  departments  exist  for  the 
social  and  political  instruction  of  the  priests. 

A  Jesuit  writer.  A.  Vermeersch,  has  published  (1904)  the 
most  complete  work  on  Belgian  social  legislation  and  activi- 
ties. 

Other  Europban  Countries 

In  other  European  countries  Christian  Socialism  has  had 
less  development.  In  the  Netherlands  both  Protestants  and 
Roman  Catholics  have  gone  largely  into  politics  and  have 
created  Church  parties  which  separately  or  by  combination 
have  till  recently  largely  ruled  the  country,  but  they  have 
been  in  the  main  ultra-conservative.  Recently,  however, 
the  growth  of  radicalism  has  compelled  action  on  social 
lines. 

A  Catholic  Social  Union  (Katholicke  Sociale  Actie),  cover- 
ing the  whole  country,  has  been  formed,  its  central  office  in 
Leyden.  This  society  will  take  the  initiative  in  social  action, 
and  will  be  a  bureau  of  inf  ommtion. 

The  Calvinists  are  following  suit  in  a  society  in  connection 
with  the  "  Patr^monium,"  a  working  man's  society. 

In  Scandinavia  one  recalls  the  late  Bishop  of  Zeeland  with 
his  book.  "  Socialism  and  Christianity  as  a  Fragment  of  Chris- 
tian Ethics."  There  has,  however,  been  little  or  no  organiza- 
tion on  Christian  Socialist  lines,  except  the  efforts  of  a  few 
pastors  and  others  for  temperance  and  other  particular  re- 
forms. 

In  Austria,  Christian  Socialism  was  first  advocated  by  a 
Protestant,  Rudolph  Meyer,  but  was  taken  up  by  Roman. 
Catholics,  Prince  von  Leichtenstein,  Counts  Blome  and 
Knefsteen,  and  above  all  Baron  von  Vogelsang,  and  has 
grown  into  a  large  movement.  It  has,  however,  been  prin- 
dpally  a  political  movement  to  increase  the  political  power 
ot  the  Church,  by  organizing  working  men  as  in  Germany  into 
societies  under  the  gjuide  of  the  Church.  It  has  also  had  much 
to  do  with  anti-Semitism. 

In  Switzeriand  there  have  been  various  local  Protestant 
Christian  Social  societies  and  a  few  leaders  of  economic 
thought,  but  the  movement  has  developed  little  more  than 
some  charitable  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  respectable  upper 
middle  class.  Swiss  Roman  Catholic  Christian  socialism  has 
been  more  radical,  and  some  of  the  priests  have  been  very 
active  cooperators  in  the  labor  movement. 

In  Italy  there  has  been  nothing  that  can  be  called  Roman 
Catholic  Christian  Socialism,  except  for  a  few  utterances  like 
Rafaele  Biariano's  "  Christian  Catholicism  and  Culture."  and 
Professor  Nitti's  notable  **  Catholic  Socialism."  Some  of  the 
evangelical  pastors  write  and  preach  on  Christian  Socialist 
lines. 

The  United  States 

Christian  Socialism  in  America  made  a  more 
recent  appearance.  This  is  due  undoubtedly 
mainly  to  economic  conditions,  in  part  to  the 
American  idea  of  the  divorce  of  Church  and 
State,  which  has  meant  too  often  the  divorce  of 
secular  and  religious  life.  There  have  long 
been  those,  however,  in  America  who  have  in- 
dividually looked  this  way.  Many  of  the  par- 
ticipants in  the  Brook  Farm  and  the  early  Fou- 
rier experiments  acted  on  motives  largely  those 
of  Christian  Socialism.  As  early  as  1849  Henry 
James,  Sr.,  in  a  lecture  delivered  in  Boston, 
argued  the  identity  of  Christianity  and  social- 
ism. In  1872  a  Christian  Labor  Union  was  or- 
fanized  in  Boston  under  the  lead  of  George  E. 
IcNeiU,  Edward  H.  Rogers,  Hon.  T.  Wharton 
Collins  (of  New  Orleans),  the  Rev.  Jesse  H. 
Jones,  Henry  T.  Delano,  and  others.  The  Rev. 
Jesse  H.  Jones  from  18^4-75  published  a  paper 
m  Boston  called  the  Equity,  really  a  paper  of 


Christian  Socialism.  The  writings  of  Dr.  R. 
Heber  Newton,  of  Drs.  Ljrman  Abbott  and 
Washington  Gladden,  of  Prof.  R.  T.  Ely,  are 
well  known.  Yet  there  were  no  Christian  So- 
cia^sts,  so  called,  in  America  till  organization 
was  effected  in  Boston,  April  15,  1889,  largely 
under  the  lead  of  the  Rev.  W.  D.  P.  Bliss.  It 
was  called  the  Society  of  Christian  Socialists, 
and  adopted  the  following  principles : 

To  exalt  the  principle  that  all  rights  and  powers  are  gifts 
of  God,  not  for  the  receiver's  use  only,  but  for  the  benent  of 
all;  to  magnify  the  oneness  of  the  human  family,  and  to  lift 
mankind  to  the  highest  plane  of  {mvilege,  we  band  ourselves 
together  under  the  name  of  Christian  Socialists. 

I.  We  hold  that  God  is  the  source  and  giiide  of  all  human 
progress,  and  we  believe  that  all  social,  political,  and  indus- 
trial relations  should  be  based  on  the  fatherhood  of  God  and 
the  brotherhood  of  man,  in  the  spirit  and  according  to  the 
teachings  of  Tesus  Christ. 

II.  We  hold  that  the  present  commercial  and  industrial 
system  is  not  thus  based,  but  rests  rather  on  economic  in- 
dividualism, the  results  of  which  are: 

(i)  That  the  natural  resources  of  the  earth  and  the  mechan- 

iau  inventions  of  man  are  made  to  accrue  disi>roportionately 

to  the  advantage  of  the  few  instead  of  the 

many.     (2)  That      production      is     without 

Booietj      general  plan,  and  commercial    and  industrial 

of  ChriltiAll  arises  are  thereby  precipitoted.     (3)  That  the 

J,     .  ,.  control  of  business  is  rapidly  concentrating  in 

DOeiaiilta    the  hands  of  a  dangerous  plutocracy,  and  the 

destinies  of  the  masses  01  wage-earners  are 

becoming  increasingly  dependent  on  the  will 

and  resotirces  of  a  narrowing  nimiber  of  wage-payers.     (4) 

That  thus  large  occasion  is  given  for  the  moral  evils  of 

mammonism,     recklessness,     overcrowding,     intemperance. 

prostitution,  crime. 

III.  We  hold  that  united  Christianity  must  protest  against 
a  system  so  based  and  productive  of  such  results,  ftllU  muyi  I 
demand  a  reconstructed  social  order,  which,  adopting  some  I 
method  of  production  and  distribution  that  starts  from  or-  1 
ganized  society  as  a  body  and  seeks  to  benefit  society  equi-  1 
tably  in  every  one  of  its  members,  shall  be  based  on  the  I 
Christian  principle  that  "  We  are  members  one  of  another."       I 

IV.  While  recognizing  the  present  dangerous  tendency  oH 
business  toward  combinations  and  trusts,  we  yet  believe  that 
the  economic  circtunstances  which  call  them  into  being  will 
necessarily  result  in  the  development  of  such  a  social  order, 
which,  with  the  equally  necessary  development  of  individual 
character,  will  be  at  once  true  socialism  and  true  Christianity. 

V.  Our  objects,  therefore,  as  Christian  Socialists,  are: 

(i)  To  sliow  that  the  aim  of  socialism  is  embraced  in  the 
aim  of  Christianity,  (a)  To  awaken  members  of  Christian 
churches  to  the  fact  that  the  teachings  of  Tesus  Christ  lead 
directly  to  some  specific  form  or  forms  of  socialism:  that, 
therefore,  the  Church  has  a  definite  duty  upon  this  matter, 
and  must,  in  simple  obedience  to  Christ,  apply  itself  to  the 
realization  of  the  social  principles  of  Christianity. 

VI.  We  invite  all  who  can  subscribe  to  this  declaration  to 
active  cooperation  with  us,  and  we  urge  the  formation  of 
similar  fellowships  in  other  places  throughout  the  land. 

This  society  included  members  of  all  churches.  Its  presi- 
dent was  a  Baptist,  the  Rev.  O.  P.  Gifford,  and  among  its 
officers  Rev.  P.  W.  Sprague  (Episcopalian)  and  Mrs.  Mary  A. 
Livermore  ^Universalist).  Branch  societies  were  also  started 
in  many  cities.  The  society  also  established,  in  1889,  a 
monthly  organ,  Th€  Dawn,  for  some  years  published  in  Boston 
by  Mr.  Bliss.  The  society,  however,  no  longer  exists.  Mr. 
Bliss  established  an  Episcopal  mission,  the  Church  of  the 
Carpenter,  in  Boston.  This  movement  as  an  organized  move- 
ment has  disappeared,  but  the  seed  has  been  widely  sowed. 
The  Dawn  in  1893  published  a  list  of  some  700  clergymen 
more  or  less  actually  engaged  in  Christian  social  reform. 
To-day  there  are  many  more. 

In  the  Episcopal  Church  the  Christian  Social 
Union,  established  in  1891,  under  the  lead  of 
such  men  as  Bishop  Huntington,  Dr.  Holland, 
of  St.  Louis,  Prof.  R.  T.  Ely,  Mr.  Bliss  and  others, 
attained  considerable  following,  and  still  exists, 
tho  the  organization  as  an  organization  has  not 
grown.  The  more  radical  and  locally  more  ac- 
tive Church  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
the  Interests  of  Labor  ("C.  A.  I.  L."),  organized 
in  New  York  in  1887,  has  had  more  permanent 
success.  The  undenominational  Brotherhood  of 
the  Kingdom,  established  in  1893,  by  Dr.  Leighton 
Williams  and  others  largely  of  the  Baptist 
churches,  has  done,  and  still  does,  a  quiet  but 
good  work.     In  his  Christian  Socialist  days,  Dr. 
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George  Herron,  by  his  brilliant  books  and  burn- 
ing words,  stirred  up  much  thought  and  some 
organization,  particularly  in  his  own  denom- 
ination, Congregational;  but  this,  so  far  as  or- 
ganization goes,  was  largely  undone  by  Dr. 
?ierron*s  later  break  with  organized  Christianity. 
Dr,  Josiah  Strongs  tho  never  calling  himself  a 
Christian  Socialist,  has  done  very  moch  for 
Christian  social  thought  through  the  country. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  Dr.  Gladden  and  sev- 
eral other  prominent  religious  leaders.  In  iqo6 
a  national  Christian  Socialist  League,  definitely 
committed  to  socialism,  was  organized  in  Louis- 
ville, Ky:  But  for  all  these  different  societies 
and  forces,  see  articles  under  the  respective 
names.  The  following  is  perhaps  a  correct  rep- 
resentation of  the  principles  and  actual  methods 
usually  advocated  by  avowed  and  radical  Chris- 
tian Socialists: 

Christian  Socialism  is  the  applicatioti  to  society  of  the  way 
of  Christ.  Christ  has  a  socuu  way.  and  only  m  this  way 
are  there  heaUnji  and  wholeness  for  the  nations.  Christian 
Socialists  do  not  deny  the  necessity  of  individual  Christianity. 
Chnatian  Sodalisra  is  no  salvation  by  the  wholesale,  by 
machinery,  by  power  of  environment;  it  is  no  new  gospel.  It 
is,  mthcr.  the  carrying  out  of  the  old  full  gospel,  which  is  to  all 
people.  It  holds  that  Christian  Socialism  follows  from  and 
is  involved  in  personal  obedience  to  Christ.^  It  is  Christian. 
lU  starting-point  is  the  Incarnation. 

But  this  being  so.  it  quickly  adds,  that  while  Christian 
Socialism  follows  from  personal  obedience  to  Christ,  it  is  not 
€ik>ufk  to-day  to  say  that  aii  that  is  needed  is  for  the  individual 
to  foUim  Chfiit.  This,  wkilif  true,  beRH  the  quei>tion.  We 
HMd  to  bt  told  what  it  mtans  to  follow  Christ.  Those  Rcnti men- 
tal Christians  who  say  that  all  that  is  necessary  is  for  in- 
dividuals to  obey  Christ  are  in  danger  of  sa>"in;g.  "  Lord,  Lord." 
without  showing  what  the  LonJ  would  have  us  do.  Christian 
Socialism  tries  to  voice  Ihe  social  law  that  it  bas  learned  from 
Christ. 

First,  it  declarer  that  all  men  arc  the  children  of  God.     It 
follows  that  men  are  not  merely  individuals;  they  are  bom 
united.     The   world    is   one.     Society   makes 
the  individual,  more  than  the  individual  makes 
CfhrittiaA    society.     Society   begins    in    God.     The  first 
RflAialist     social  necessity  is  to  recognize  this.     We  are 
ovui&usfc     ^^  develop  the  social  umty  we  derive  from 
PriQOiplei    God.      Second,  the  law  for  the  social  life  is 
revealed  in  part  in  the  Old  TesUmcnt.     The 
Mosaic  revelation  founded  a  theocracy  on  earth. 
God  was  the  Universal  Father;  every  man  of  the  theocracy  & 
brother.    Property  in  land  was  not  absolute;  the  land  was  con. 
ceived  as  belonging  to  God.     No  individual  could  own  it  in  fee 
simple.     He  could  only  use  it.     In  its  use  he  was  inalienably 
protected.     It  came  to  him   through  the  family  as  an  in- 
alienable inheritance.     If,  through  poverty  or  misfortune,  he 
temporarily  parted  with  it,  it  returned  to  him  in  the  ytar  of 
jubilee.     No  Landless,  homeless  class  could,  therefore,  be  p«r- 
ifki«*-Mtfv  developed  among  the  Hebrews.      (See  JuDAtsn.) 

The  law  went  farther.  It  cared  especially  for  the  poor,  the 
opprest.  the  children,  the  fatherless,  the  widow.  Usury  (or 
mterestiall  scholars  a(?Tee  that  the  two  words  originally  meant 
the  same  thing)  was  forbidden  between  members  of  the  theoc- 
racy. The  law  provided  for  every  one's  independence.  It 
not  only  pro vidttl  land  for  the  worker,  but  defended  him  in 
the  ownership  of  clothes,  tools,  etc.  (capital),  which  could  not 
ptrtnanstitly  be  taken  from  him.  It  taken  as  a  pledge,  they 
must  be  returned  betore  night.  No  ijcrmanent  mortgage 
indebtedness  was.  therefore,  possible  on  either  land  or  capital; 
that  is,  the  law  was  truly  socialistic  in  providing  in  the  name 
of  organized  society  for  both  land  and  capital  for  evcr>'  family. 
And  this  was  not.  be  it  remembered,  a  law  of  mere  indiviilual 
righteousness.  In  ordtr  to  reap  its  bem^^ts,  ike  family  had  to 
bdong  to  the  theocracy.  The  Jew  could  take  interest  from  a 
foreigner;  the  foreigner  could  be  enslaved,  even  killed.  The 
law  was  essentially  national  and  institutional. 

Third,  this  law  is  to  be  fulfilled  t»»  Jesus  Christ.  The  Hebrew 
law  did  not  work;  no  law  can  work:  man  must  work  the  Imv; 
hence  the  Christ,  conversion,  the  sacraments,  the  meant  of 
grace.  Jesus  Chrint  came  to  enable  us  to  fulfd  the  law. 
What  the  law  could  not  do,  in  that  it  was  weak  through  the 
ncsh.  that  Jesus  Christ  came  to  fulfil.  Individualism  forgets 
law;  institutionalism  forveis  grace,  A  true  Christian  Social- 
ism fulfils  the  social  law  through  grace.  The  Old  Testament 
gives  the  world  its  social  track;  Jesus  Christ  gives  the  loco- 
motive oowcr.  To  preach  as  Tolstoy  and  most  Protestants 
do.  the  latter  without  social  oreani cation,  is  to  try  and  run  a 
locomotive  without  a  track.  Protestanism  has  T\in  the  world 
into  a  quagmire.  Jesus  Christ  is  the  locomotive  power 
dmwins  *he  world  along  the  social  track. 


Fourth.  a  social  law  must  be  f ul  filled  socudly.  Protestantism 
has  here  made  a  grievous  mistake.  But  to  make  a  mistake 
here  is  to  misconceive  the  whole  Incarnation,  In  Christ. 
God  became  naan  on  earth.  He  took  all  humanity  into  Him- 
self, Christ  was  not  only  a  man.  but  hak;  man  in  all  that  is 
in  man  or  possible  to  man;  man  in  art,  in  science,  in  letters,  in 
pohtics,  in  society,  in  commerce,  in  industry.  In  the  In- 
carnation  God  entered  into  all  life.  God's  laws  are  practical. 
What  is  impractical  is  not  divine.  Individualism  has  been 
found  impractical.  Men  have  tried  to  carry  out  the  GoSden 
Rule  on  individual  lines,  and  they  have  failed.  We  do  not 
say  they  have  wholly  failed.  No  cam^t  ctTort.  even  tho 
mistaken,  wholly  faik.  But,  generally  speaking,  they  have 
failed.  Large  numbers  of  business  men  say  to-day  that  the 
Gohlen  Rule  cannot  be  applied  to  bosinefia.  They  are  right 
on  the  present  system  of  business,  because  the  system  is 
wrong.  Vou  'cannot  serve  God  and  Mammon.'*  Pathetic, 
noble  but  impractical  are  the  desperate  efforts  of  Christian 
men  and  women  to  do  good  and  be  Christ-like  tn  modem  busa- 
nesa.  It  is  a  hopeless  task.  Cod's  way  demands  a  soda) 
basis. 

Fifth,  Christian  Socialism  would  fulfil  the  social  law  by 
strivmg  to  build  up  a  socialism  based  on  Christ. 

It  wotdd  aid  the  eight-hour  movement.     It  would  reduce 
the  hours  of  labor  in  factory  and  in  shop,  that  men  may  have 
lontjer  hours  of  labor  in  the  home,  the  library,  and  the  church. 
Christian  Socialism  would  favor  direct  legislation^  thriKMgh  the 
initiative,  the  referendum,  and  proportional  representation, 
purging  our  politics  of  corruption,  breaking  down  the  maclune« 
and  teaching  the  people  self-government.     It  woiild  emand* 
pate  woman  as  well  as  man.     It  does  not  believe  in  a  democ- 
racy of  half  the  peoj>le.     It  would  develop  a  true  municipal' 
ism.  as  is  being  done  in  Birmingham,  (jlasgow.  London,  Berlin, 
and  other  cities.     Glasgow,  by  spending  97,000.000  in  tearing 
down  and  rebuilding  the  worst  tenements,  and  by  municipally 
clearing   courts  and   passages;    by    providing 
municipal   baths,  wash-houses,  etc,   has  re^ 
Meaiurei     tluccd  her  death-rate  from  54  to  39  per  i.ooo. 
«  _       J       This  Christian   Socialism  considers   practical 
ravorea      Christianity.     It  would  have  the  city  employ 
the  unemployed,  in  ways  not  to  compete  with 
present  labor.     Says  Turgot.  whom  Matthew 
Arnold  calls  **tne  wisest  statesman  France  ever  had'*:  "God 
when  he  made  man  with  wants  and  rendered  labor  an  in- 
dispensable resource,  made  the  right  of  work  the  property  of 
cver>'  indiv^idual;  and  this  property  is  the  first,  the  most  sacred, 
and  the  most  imprescriptible  of  all  kinds  of  property.  "     It 
would  have  cities  obtain  the  funds  for  doing  this  by  conduct- 
ing gas  works,  siu-face  railroads,  etc..  for  a  profit  for  the  city» 
instead  of  having  them  owned  by  rich  capitalists  favored  by 
city  franchises. 

Christian  Socialists  would  have  the  natiotis  own  and  mana^ 
railroads*  the  tdegraph,  expresaage.  etc.  In  every  way  it 
would  replace  competition  by  fraternal  combination,  and  it 
would  press  to  ward  reform  in  all  these  ways.  It  is  not  one 
reform.  It  is  many  reff>rms  on  one  principle.  Perhaps  most 
impcjrtant  of  all  is  land  reform.  Christian  Socialism  would 
revert  to  the  Bible  principle,  that  God  is  the  owner  of  all  the 
earth,  and  men  only  entitled  to  its  use.  It  would,  therefore, 
favor  the  reclaiming  of  the  land  for  the  use  of  all  the  people, 
by  taxing  land  values  on  a  graduated  scale,  and  increasingly 
every  few  years,  till  finally  the  whole  value  of  the  natural 
resources  of  the  earth  be  taken  for  the  people,  and  not  for  the 
favored  few.  Christian  Socialism  would  not  go  out  of  the 
world  to  save  the  world.  It  would  be  in  it,  tho  not  of  iU 
Gradually  it  would  influence  cities  and  states  and  nations. 

RBPgRSMCBs;    (o>  Historic(^:  Otven  and  tht  Christian  Social^ 
ists.  by  Prof.  E.  R.  A.  Seligman.  in  the  PaIiti£aJ  StuTtce 

guarterlv  (June.  i&Sft);  Christian  Socialism,  by  Rev.  Rl, 
aufmann  (London,  i8»8);  The  Socialism  of  Ta^ay,  by 
De  Lavelcye  (Eng.  trai^.,  London);  The  Church  in  Get' 
fnany  and  the  Social  Question,  by  J,  G,  Brooks,  in  The 
New  World  (Eksc.,  1893);  The  Soctoi  Movement  in  French 
Protestantism,  in  The  New  World  (June,  1893);  Stegmann 
and  Hugo's  Handbuch  des  Sociattsmiits.  art.  Christlicher 
Soci^ilismns ;  Catholic  Socialism,  by  F.  S.  Nitti  (London. 
Sonnenschem.  1895).  Ijb)  Statement  0/  Principlei:  Chris* 
tian  Socialism,  a  tract  by  F.  D.  Maurice  (1849 ;  reDublisbed 
by  the  (Eng.)  Christian  Social  Union);  Social  AsptcU  of 
Christianity,  by  B.  F.  Westcott,  the  Bishop  of  Durhun 
(London.  1887);  The  Incarnation  and  Common  Life,  by  the 
same  (London,  1891);  The  World  the  Subject  of  Redemption, 
Canon  Fremantle  (1895):  Christian  Sociaiism.  a  tract  by 
Stewart  D,  Headlam  (London  Fabian  Society);  Christian 
Socialism — Wftat  atid  Whv,  bv  Rev,  P.  W.  Sprague  (New 
York  rM'jj):  Siiciaiisnt  and  Spiritual  Progress,  a  tract  by 
n.  Scudder  (Boston,  1891);  Social  Aspects  df 
Prof.  R.  X  Ely  (1890);  The  New  Redemptio* 
■  istiati  5<\-urtv.  bv  Rev,  (j,  D.  Herron  (New  York. 
ittvi  and  1H94):  "  ijn  Socialism  Is  HTxd  The  Social 

Faith  of  the  Cath.  tracts  hy  Rev.  W.  D.  P.  Bliss 

(Boston.  1894K  '  _   iialism  ♦«  England,  by  Arthi  " 

V.  Wood  worth  (1901;,  J^iHS  Christ  and  the  Social  Qnesi^ 
by  Francis  G.   Pcabody  (1901);  Religions  Movements 
Social  Betterment,  lojtiah  Strong  (1800);   The  Captive  Lu^ 
of  God,    Richard    Heath    (1904).     (See  also  CuiusT   4HD> 

SOCIAL  RhPORM:  CUKISTIAKITY   A  WD  SoClAt  R&PORii;  Tlt» 

Church  and  Socul  Rsporh.) 
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ChristiAn  SockUsm 
ChrittiAiiity 


CHRISTIAll  SOCIAL  UNION,  THE  (AMER- 
ICAN): Organization  founded  in  New  York, 
April  3,  1 89 1 ,  on  the  basis  of  the  English  Christian 
Social  Union.  Its  first  president  was  the  Rt.  Rev. 
P.  D.  Huntington,  Bishop  of  Central  New  York; 
its  first  secretary,  Prof.  R.  T.  Ely;  and  its  travel- 
ing secretary  and  lecttu-er,  the  Rev.  W,  D.  P. 
Bliss.  For  its  principles,  see  Christian  Social 
Union  (English).  It  has  found  considerable 
response  among  clergymen  and  others,  and  has 
issued  numerous  tracts.  Its  president  is  Dr. 
Clinton  R.  Woodruff;  its  secretary,  the  Rev. 
A.  J.  Arkin,  3 113  Richmond  Street,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

CHRISTIAN  SOCIAL  UNION,  THE  (ENG- 
LISH): An  organization  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, fotmded  in  1889  for  the  study  and  advocacy 
of  Christian  social  principles. 

The  first  regularly  constituted  branch  was  or- 
ganized at  OMord,  Nov.  16,  1889.  The  London 
branch  began  in  1890.  The  Oxford  branch  has 
been  maixuy  engaged  in  the  systematic  study  of 
economic  facts ;  the  London  branch  has  been  more 
active  in  holding  public  meetings,  organizing 
courses  of  sermons,  and  issuing  addresses  on  defi- 
nite political,  social,  and  industrial  problems. 

The  principles  of  the  union  declare  it  to  consist 
of  Churchmen  who  have  the  following  objects  at 
heart: 

(i)  To  daim  for  the  Christian  law  the  ultimate  authority 
to  rule  aodal  practise. 

(a)  To  study  in  common  how  to  api>ly  the  moral  truths  and 
principles  of  Christianity  to  the  social  and  economic  diffi- 
culties of  the  present  time.  ' 

(3)  To  present  Christ  in  practical  life  as  the  living  Master 
and  King,  the  enemy  of  wrong  and  selfishness,  the  power  of 
righteousness  and  love. 

Members  are  expected  to  pray  for  the  well-being  of  the 
union  at  Holy  Communion,  more  particularly  on  or  about  the 
following  days:  The  Feast  of  the  Epiphany,  the  Feast  of  the 
Ascension;  the  Feast  of  St.  Michael  and  all  Angels. 

The  president  of  the  tinion  is  the  Bishop  of 
Worcester,  who  has  succeeded  the  late  Bishop  of 
Durham,  Dr.  Westcott,  who  was  the  first  presi- 
dent. The  largest  branches  are  at  Oxford  and  in 
London;  there  are  also  branches  at  Cambridge 
Leicester,  Leeds,  Liverpool,  Birmingham,  Man- 
chester, and  some  thirty  other  centers.  Canon 
Scott  Holland,  Professor  Sanday,  Professor  Stan- 
ton, the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Bishop 
of  Liverpool,  the  Bishop  of  Dtirham,  the  Bishop 
of  Rochester,  the  Bishop  of  London,  and  the 
Bishop  of  Chester  are  prominent  members.  The 
Rev.  John  Carter,  of  Pusey  House,  is  the  honor- 
ary secretary.  Canon  Scott  Holland  is  chairman 
of  the  executive  committee  of  the  London  branch, 
and  the  Rev.  Percy  Dearmer  (102  Adelaide  Road, 
London,  N.  W.),  is  secretary.  The  union  has  up- 
ward of  5,000  members  in  sixty  branches,  and  is 
very  inmiential  in  Church  of  England  thought 
and  activities.  It  has  affiliated  societies  in  Aus- 
tralia, New  Zealand,  and  the  United  States.  It 
has  two  organs:  The  Economic  Review, pxihlished 
at  Oxford;  and  The  Commonwealth,  published  in 
London  (t  Paternoster  Buildings,  E.  C.). 

The  spirit  of  the  union  may  be  seen  in  the  fol- 
lowing quotations  from  a  tract,  **The  Groimd  of 
Our  Appeal/'  by  Canon  Scott  Holland: 

(i)  We  start  from  the  conviction  which  has  been  for  so 
long  Stamped  00  every  heart  that  feels  or  brain  that  thinks 
^tt  the  tmie  is  come  to  vote  urgency  for  the  social  question. 
m  believe  that  political  problems  are  rapidly  giving  place 
to  the  industrial  problem,  which  is  proving  itself  more  and 
toon  to  be  the  question  of  the  hour.  ... 

Cs)  We  are  of  those  who  are  convinced  that  the  ultimate 


solution  of  this  social  question  is  botmd  to  be  discovered  in 
the  person  and  life  of  Christ.  He  is  "the  Man";  and  He  must 
be  the  solution  of  all  human  problems.  That  is  our  primal 
creed.  .  .  . 

^  It  is  true  that  this  relationship  of  His  to  the  social  life  of  men 
IS  less  obvious  and  direct  than  His  relationship  to  their  sorrows 
or  their  sins  as  the  Redeemer.  For  the  victory  which  gained 
Him  this  living  lordship  over  all  that  man  is  was  won  by  Him 
not  in  the  social,  or  economic,  or  political,  but  in  the  sptritual 
sphere.  He  redeemed  men's  souls  from  sin.  That  was  His 
primary  task:  .  .  .  but  its  significance  is  bound  to  tell  on 
every  level  of  existence  down  to  which  the  influence  of  the 
victorious  spirit  reaches.  The  whole  of  htunan  nature  is  to  be 
brought  within  the  sway  of  the  "New  Man."  And  human 
nature  is  corporate;  "man  is  a  social  animal."  The  natural 
bonds  which  hold  together  men  into  societies  and  races  must. 
of  necessity,  receive  the  new  inflowing  force  which  cones  to 
them  out  of  the  supremacy  of  Him,  who  gathers  all  men  uato 
Himself. 

(3)  But  this  application  of  the  redemptive  force  of  Christ  to 
actual  society  can  be  no  very  simple  matter.  The  problems 
raised  by  human  society  are  manifold,  intricate,  and  immense; 
and  however  firm  our  conviction  may  be  that  Christ  is  Himself 
their  one  and  only  solution,  yet  the  solution  of  a  difficult 
problem  must,  of  necessity,  be  itself  difficult:  and  if  the  per- 
plexities have  been  themselves  a  matter  of  long  and  graaual 
growth,  then  their  undoing,  also,  will  be  slow  and  gradual. 

These  are  the  questions;  and  they  can  only  be  answered  by 
those  who  have  got  long  past  the  merely  sentunental  assertion 
that  Christ  is  all  in  all,  and  have  set  themselves  to  the  solid 
task  of  discovering  what  that  solemn  truth  really  and  pre- 
cisely means,  and  have  worked  it  down  into  the  concrete  facts, 
and  have  surveyed  and  estimated  the  full  need  of  the  circum- 
stances, and  striven  to  make  clear  to  themselves  what  is 
the  first  step,  and  what  the  second,  and  the  third,  if  that 
great  royalty  of  Christ  is.  in  very  deed,  ever  to  be  mside  good 
here  on  earth,  amid  men  as  they  are,  and  after  a  history  such 
as  they  have  hitherto  had. 

We  cannot  all  of  us  undertake  such  a  study  as  this  involves; 
we  have  not  the  leisure  or  the  brains.  But  that  is  just  why 
we  should  all  take  some  direct  measures  for  keeping  in  touch 
with  those  who  have  the  faculties  and  the  opportunities  that 
we  lack.  Some  servants  of  the  Church  there  must  be  who  will 
give  themselves  seriously  to  the  training  that  such  a  task  in- 
volves. .  .  .  They  will  arrive  at  the  discussion  possest  by 
two  deep  convictions:  First,  that  the  present  situation  is  in- 
tolerable; and.  secondly,  that  its  solution  must  be  foimd  in 
the  tmfaltering  assertion  of  moral  as  supreme  over  mechanical 
laws.  ...  It  is  to  collect  together  such  men  as  this,  it  is  to 
foster  and  to  enlarge  such  a  spirit,  that  the  Christian  Social 
Union  exists. 

CHRISTIAN  SOCIALIST  FELLOWSHIP,  THE: 

Organized  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  June  18,  1906.  Ob- 
jects: To  permeate  churches,  denominations,  and 
other  religious  institutions  with  the  social  message 
of  Jestis ;  to  show  that  socialism  is  the  necessary 
economic  expression  of  the  Christian  life;  to  end 
the  •class  struggle  by  establishing  industrial  de- 
mocracy, and  to  hasten  the  reign  of  justice  and 
brotherhood  upon  earth."  Membership  is  open 
to  all  who  agree  to  the  objects  of  the  fellowship. 
Organ,  TIte  Christian  Socialist.  Secretary,  E.  j . 
Ward,  5406  Drexel  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

CHRISTIAN  SOCIALISTS,  THE  SOCIETY  OF: 

A  society  organized  in  Boston,  U.  S.  A.,  in  1889, 
but  tho  not  disbanded,  not  now  in  active  exist- 
ence.    (See  Christian  Socialism.) 

CHRISTIANITY  AND  SOCIAL  REFORM:  This 
article  is  concerned  neither  with  the  teachings  of 
Christ,  nor  with  the  activities  of  the  Church,  but 
solely  with  the  effect  of  Christianity  on  social 
problems,  and  with  the  principles  of  a  Christian 
sociology.  The  subject  is  considered  imder  two 
heads:    (i)  History,  and  (2)  Christian  Sociology. 

I. — History 

The  first  effect  of  Christianity  upon  society  was  to  intro- 
duce a  new  spirit  of  brotherhood,  of  equality,  and  of  human- 
ity to  the  suffering  and  the  lowly  (see  Christian  Communism). 
Outside  of  Judea,  at  least,  it  seems  probable  that  up  to  the 
third  century  Christianity  spread  largely  among  the  vast  slave 
and  despisea  population  of  the  empire,  perhaps  mainly  among 
the  trade  sodalities  or  colleges  or  brotherhoods  with  which  Mr. 
C.  Osbom  Ward  shows  the  empire  to  have  been  honeycombed 
(see  Gilds).    Spreading  mainly  among  these,  the  enslaved 
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rather  tban  the  masters,  it  U  evident  that  Christianity  cotild 

not  at  once  overthrow  slavery;  but  it  did  what  it  could  to 

elevate  the  powtion  of  the  slave.     It  bade  him  submit,  in  the 

spirit  of  Christian  love,  to  hia  master,  and  >'ct  it  treated  him 

^_    as  an  equal  and  a  brother.     It  inculoitcd  a  spirit  and  pr^cHs^ 

^H   of  brotherly  love.     **  How  those  Christians  love  one  another! " 

^B  is  the  sujs^Restive  exclamation  concerning  life  In  the  primitive 

^"    Church.     For  a  bcatitifu!  tho  imai^inati  vc  ^jicturc  of  the  life  of 

the  eaHy  Church,  see  Koun's  *' Anus  the  Libyan/" 

Cominft  to  more  authcmtiitive  and  established  facts,  we  can 
»cfl  the  evidence  of  the  scxrial  elTKCt  of  Christianity  by  com- 
parinf;  leidflation  before  and  after  its  influence  bejjran. 
,  Ronrw,  like  all  early  civilizations,  gave  almost  unlimited 

I  power  to  the  father.  He  could  and  often  flid  chastise  or  even 
Rlav  an  adtilt  son.  He  couUl  take  his  pror)crty.  as-^ig^n  him  a 
wife,  divorce  him  when  married,  transfer  him  to  another 
familv  by  adoption.  See  VaL  Max.,  v,,  8; 
-ri.  -p  n  LfV.,\n\.,'T;  PIhL  {P.Gr.ci  Rifm.}.  Over  tho 
The  Jfwmiy  flamrhter  he  had  still  further  power.  Under 
the  Christian  emperors,  whatever  their  per- 
sonal character,  this  was  abridged.  Con- 
st anttiiepunished  a  parricide,  and  Justinian  went  much  fur- 
ther. Trie  father  couM  now  only  inherit  from  a  son  to  a  less 
dcjurec  than  the  son's  minor  children.  Under  Justinian  the  son 
had  full  control  over  all  his  acquisitions.  He  could  not 
be  killed,  exi>o«wd,  bought,  sold,  or  imprisoned,  save  by  de- 
cr*tt  of  the  courts.  Under  old  Rome,  inheritance  was  not 
by  blood,  but  by  powrr.  Relationship  was  limited  to  de- 
^,—  scendants  by  males,  tho  a  daujghter  inherited  cgually  with  a 
MMk  But  neither  an  "emancipated"  son  nor  a  married 
jj^Khter  who  had  "left  the  family"  inherited.  They  were 
^PPtciA^  not  agftat£s.  Under  the  Christian  emperors  this 
distlfletion  dusapriears.  Under  the  old  Roman  law  the  woman 
was  almost  wholly  under  the  tutc)a)y;e  of  her  male  relations. 
A  court  of  her  relatives  could  try  her.  Her  husband  had 
power  of  life  and  death  over  her.  and  power  over  her  prop- 
erty. To  the  three  ancient  forms  of  Roman  marriage,  the 
confarreatio,  or  religious,  the  coetnptsc.  or  civil,  and  the  «j«j, 
or  without  ceremony,  there  was  gradually  added  "free  mar- 
riage" in  the  interest  of  the  woman,  which  was  recognized 
bylaw,  but  did  not  make  the  wife  of  the  husband's  "  family." 
leaving  her  her  own  property,  her  own  gods,  and  her  old 
family  relation. 

k  Under  the  Christian  emperors  this  was  chanRed.  **  Tutel- 
age of  women  must  be  done  away  with."  says  Justin  Ian  in  his 
''Institutes."  The  absolute  power  of  the  husband  ceased. 
If  unjustly  divorced,  she  received  full  paternal  power  {C, 
rfc*cl    v..  4.5>. 

Under  Rome,  divorce  had  become  frequent  to  the  utmost. 
Juvenal  declares  that  "no  crime  or  deed  of  lust  was  wanting  to 
tbease'*    {*' Sat.."  vi..  saj).     Modesty  was  held  to  be  a  pre- 
sumption of  ujglinesa  (Flut.  Vet.  P.  Afim).     In 
the  year  ig  a.d.  tho  Roman  senate  had  to  pass 
MamagS     a  law  that  no  woman  of  a  certain  rank  could 
make  her  i>erson  venal.     {Tac.  Ann,.  7,  81). 
In   AJO-J13T    AD,,  however,   a  wife  might  be 
divorced  from  her  husband  only  when  he  was  a  murderer,  a 
magician,   or  a  violator  of  tombs.     The  husband  could  be 
divorced  when  the  wife  was  an  adulteress  or  given   to  evil 
practises.     If  the  wife's  innocence  was  proved,  she  had  right 
again  to  all  the  property  of  her  husband,  and  even  the  dos  of 
the  second  wife.     A  married  man  was  prohibited  {140  A.u  ) 
from  having  a  concubine,  and   finally  adultery  was  punished 
by  death.     Justinian's  code,  however,  extended  the  causes  of 
divorce.     Jerome  confesses  that  "some  were  the  laws  of  the 

■  Ces&rs.  and  some  of  Christ."  A  stoical  jurist.  Paul,  writes  in 
the  third  century:  '*  Women  in  ever>'  kind  of  afTaira  and  obli- 
sations,  whether  in  behalf  of  men  or  women,  arc  prohibited 
i  from  having  any  concern"*  {Paul  Stnt.,  ii..  xii.).  Justin- 
ian say«  that  nothing  tn  human  affairs  is  so  much  to  be 
venerated  as  marriage.  "  We  enact  then  that  all  persons,  so 
far  as  they  can,  shall  preserv'e  chastity,  which  alone  is  able  to 
present  the  souls  of  men  with  confidence  before  God**  {NtrtK, 
lii.,  I.  14). 

In  ancient  Rome  antl  Greece,  unnatural  vice^  became  the 
rule  even  anion c  the  learned  {confer  Lucia n,  AjvuleiuSe  Arbi- 
ter, Athen/cus,  Plato's  S}'mp<yiiufn}.  The  plain  words  of  St. 
Paul  are  well  known.  The  Theodosian  code,  which  codified 
the  legislation  of  Constantine,  ordered  the  most  intense  pun- 
ishments to  be  inflicted  on  those  guilty  of  such  crimes.  He 
■ays:   "Taught  by  the  Holy  Scriptures,  we  know  what  a  just 

fimishment  God  inflicted  on  the  inhabitants  of  Sodom"  iCod. 
heod..  ix.,  tit.  7). 

Slavery  was  probably  never  worse  than  just  before  the  ad- 
vent of  Christianity.     Stoicism  mildly  denounced,  but  did 
not  a11e\nate  it.     Cato  approved  of  selling  a 
sick  slave  (De  remot,.  II.).     Six  hundred  slaves 
SlATOiry       were    put  to  death   because    one   had    slain 
their  master,  and  Ca&sius  defended   the   act, 
which  the  law  requited  (Tuc.  Ann.,  xn  ,  Ub, 
43),     Similar  inhumanities    arc  well   known.      Slaves  were 
fed  to  fish  and  put  to  death  for  amusement.    Under  Chris- 
tianity the  Lord's  day  became  a  day  appropriate  to  eman- 
cipation  iCod.  Thtod,,  !.  a).     The  setting  free  of  slaves  be- 
came common.     In    iia   A.t>.  the  poisoning  or  branding  of 
a  slave  was  declared  by  law  to  be  homicide,     In  ^^14  liberty 
was  a  right  which  coul  I  noi  be  taken  away.     By  ,^ift  eman- 
cipation m  the  '^hurch  before  witnesses  was  emancipation  be- 
" '     J  the  Jaw,    Latter  a  few  word*  from  a  priest  could  emanci- 


pate. Under  Justinian  those  who  served  in  the  army  or 
entered  a  monastery,  with  the  consent  of  their  master*.  * 
came  free.  Slavery  was  supprest  by  penalty.  If.  at  th 
death  of  the  master,  the  heir  was  directed  to  free  one  slave, 
became  free.  The  marriage  of  the  master  with  the  boc 
woman  freed  and  legitimatized  all  the  children,  and  even  with**^ 
out  marriage,  if  the  woman  held  the  position  of  a  wife,  she  I 
came  free  with  her  children.  The  violation  of  a  slave  wi 
was  made  an  equal  olTcnsc  with  crime  committed  upoa.| 
woman,  and  punishable  by  death.  The  movable  propi 
slaves  became  their  own,  and  with  it  they  often  pur^ 
their  liberty.  The  code  declared  its  purpose  "to  have  th 
republic  frequented  by  freemen  rather  than  liberated  slaves.' 
These  were  but  the  princifjal  enactments.  Under  Leo  (71^^ 
all  slaves  on  imperial  domains  were  allowed  to  do  with  thi 
property  as  they  chose.  If  property  reverted  to  the  StaU 
(867),  the  slaves  became  free.  In  the  ninth  century  *>* 
Theodore  of  Studium  (Constantino[>lc)  commanded  "Tho, 
shalt  possess  no  slave,  neither  for  domestic  service  nor  for  th« 
labor  of  the  fields,  for  man  is  made  in  the  image  of  God" 
(Wallon's  "Hist,  dc  I'Esclavage/'  v.  iii..  p.  JJ84),  Slavery 
had  disappean^d  in  Europe  when  the  Reformation  came.  I 

The  gladiatorial  games  of  Rome  are  well   known.     Thai 
Stoics  objected  to  them,  but  it  did  no  goo«1,     Caraar  had  110  1 
pairs  of  gladiators  at  once  in  the  arena.     "Trajan  surpassed  all  [ 
in  forcing  to.ooo  prisoners  and  gladiators  to  contend  for  lif*  I 
in  a  carnage  lasting  123  days.     Constantine,  in  the  very  year  ! 
before  he  accepted  Christianity,  exposed  a  vast  number  of 
prisoners  to  wild  beasts  in  the  amphitheater.     The  ^wly 
Christians  protested  against  all  this.     In  335  A. d.  Constantins  J 
passeil  the  law,  "Bloody  spectacles  in  our  present  state  <ai] 
civil  traniuillity  and  domestic  peace  do  not  please  us.  where-J 
fore  we  order  that  all  gladiators  be  prohibited  from  carryina 
on  their  profession"  {Cod.  Thfod.,\xy,  tit,  la.  L   i).     Theti 
final  abolition  by  the  leaping  into  the  arena  of  the  monk  Teli 
machus  (404)  is  well  known. 

Under  old  Rome  public  spectacles  were  licentious  as  wcH  l_  . 
bloody.     Nude  women  were  made  to  bathe  before  the  specta- 
tors.    The  actresses  were  prostitutes  and  the  plays  obocene. 
The  Christians  denounced  these,  as  they  did  the  gladiatorial 
shows.     By  34 J  no  Christian  woman,  bond  or  free^  could  be^ 
forced  to  serve  as  a  frroatitute  on  the  stage.     Exhibition 
were  forlnddcn  on  Sundays  and  saints'  days.     By  439  a  Ui» 
of  Theodosius  forbade  the  profession  of  the  leno.  or  proctirerJ 
Under  Justinian  no  woman  could  be  retained  by  force  on  thwL 
stage.     Under  Theodosius  it  was  forbidden  to  sell  or  trnial 
women  for  social  entertainments.     A  slave  mutilated  bccjune 
free.     Often  when  examined  a  slave  would  answer,   "  1  am  j 
not  a  slave;  I  am  a  Christian;  Christ  has  freed  me." 

Under  ancient  Rome,  the  exposure  and  frightful  mutilation 

of  children,  and  especially  of  female  children,  were  frequent. 

Even    Seneca   approved    of   exposinR    weak 

infants.      ExiK>scd  children  were  often  taken 

Humanity  to  be  prostitutes.  The  Christian  fathers  were 
full  of  denunciation  of  the  custom.  Con- 
stantine (31s)  forbade  the  practise,  and  had 
his  revenue  and  treasure  used  to  rescue  any  who  were  ex- 
posed. The  Council  of  Nice  ordered  the  foundation  of  hospi* 
tals  in  the  (irincipal  towns.  Houses  of  mercy  for  childnm 
were  founded  by  Justinian.  A  marble  vessel  was  provided  i 
for  exposed  children  at  the  door  of  each  church,  and  nursiesJ 
Tverc  employed  for  them. 

Under  ConstAotme  began  the  first  prison  reform,  and  with 
the  Christians,  the  first  active  condemnation  of  war  and  the 
adoption  of  arbitration.  Many  of  the  Christians  refused  to 
fight  or  to  go  to  law.  TertullLan  called  Christians  "priests  of 
peace.'*  'The  first  hospital  is  said  to  have  been  built  in  Rome 
at  the  end  of  the  first  century.  Pulcbcria.  sister  of  Theodo- 
sius the  Younger,  built  and  endowed  scverid  at  Constanti- 
nople. 

The  MinoLB  Aces 

It  is  often  claimed  that  tl>e  elevation  of  woman  under  the 
Christian  emperors  could  not  have  been  due  to  Christianity, 
because  the  same  elevation  was  found  in  unchristian  Germanic 
tnbes.  But  the  same  elevation  was  not  found.  The  woman 
occupied  a  hiKhcrpo^itioo  than  under  ancient  Rome^  but  not 
so  high  as  under  Christian  Rome,  and  when  Christianity  con- 
quered these  tribes  her  ptTsition  was  very  much  bettered.  It 
is  true,  accordinc  to  Tacitus,  that  woman  amooR  these  tribes 
was  the  companion  of  her  husband,  and  often  the  honored 
prophetess:  a  hiyih  ideal  was  maintained  of  female  purity,  and 
the  debauchery  of  Roinc  was  unknown,  nevertheless  the  wife 
was  under  the  absolute  authority  of  her  husband,  and  could  be 
bought,  beaten,  or  killed.  The  wife  was  usually  bought, 
being  rated  at  so  manv  pieces  of  silver.  The  ofTender  was  re- 
qujred  by  law  simply  to  pay  the  husband  for  the  adultery  of 
his  wile,  and  to  lumish  a  new  wite  {Lfg.  Aiihel.,  33). 

Christianity  immediately  strove  to  increase  the  sanctity  of 

marriage.     The  law  of  Ethelred  is  striking:    *'And  we  direct 

very  earnestly   that   every  Christian  man    carefully  avoid 

unlawful    concubinage   and    rightly    observe. 

Christian  law;  and  let  it  never  be  that  aChris^ 

KifrlA^     tian  man  marry  within  the  fourth  degree,  nor 

have  more  wives  than  one  as  long  as  she  may 

live    whoever  wdl  rightly  observe  God^s  law 

and  secure  his  soul  from  the  burnings  of  hell  '  (Lex.  ,€.thel.^ 

V.  II „  VI.,  IL),     The  Pepiu  »nd  Charleinagne  capilularies 
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aie  equally  stfoog  on  the  indissolubility  of  the  marriage  tie< 
save  for  the  cause  of  fornkation.  The  Church  strove  like- 
wise to  root  out  the  old  venal  chatactcr  of  marriage.  The 
Coiindl  <jf  Trevea  (1*37)  fcrbade  the  relations  of  the  bride 
(rom  tajcifig  rrioney  under  any  pretense  for  ^ving  the  woman 
m  marrmg^.  The  ring  is  now  well-niRh  the  only  relic  of  the 
andiept  aihci  or  pledoe  that  the  man  would  fulfil  hia  part  of  the 
money  cotitracl.     Fjfance  was  the  first  to  aboli^^h  tutelage. 

A  gre^te*  Clfect  of  Christianity  on  the  Germanic  tribes  was 
if!  the  miti^fltidn  and  finally  the  sappfession  of  penonal  £euds. 
In  barbaric  society  individual  lijjury  was  revenged  on  the 
pTTBon  of  the  enemy,  and  the  injured,  belnM  a  member  of  a 
family  or  assocmtloii^  was  protected  by  the  assodationt  and 
his  TUToniES  regarded  as  wrongs  done  to  the  family.  Hence 
feuds   ijaida}.     In   the   Teutonic  tribes  an   elaborate 


system  of  fines,  or  amends,  was  arranged.  Christianity  afft- 
tated  the  subject.  Kinff  Alfred,  in  the  introduction  of  his 
laws,  speaks  of  the  ordaining  of  boi,  or  money  fines,  to  re- 
press feuds  by  the  legislative  paembliea  of  England  Ai  A 
Kpecial  effort  of  the  Christian  faith.  All  Sunday s  and  relie-^ 
ioui  days  became  sacred  from  feuds,  _  In  the  seventh  and 
eighth  centuries  a  confeftsor  at  shrove- tide  would  refuse  abso- 
lution to  a  man  at  feud  who  would  not  mi^ke  peace^  Prom  a 
Russian  code  of  oSfl  AhD,»  We  Icam  that  "King  Wladimie 
lived  in  the  fear  01  God,  and  murdefa  waxed  greatly.  Then 
■i^iake  the  bishops  to  Wadimir:  '  Murders  wax  greatly.  Why 
dost  thou  not  punish?*  He  answered;  "I  feared  injustice,' 
But  they  teplied;  '  Thou  hast  been  itet  by  God  for  the  punish- 
tnent  of  the  wicked  and  for  grace  to  the  good.  It  become th 
thee  topunieh  the  murderere,  but  only  after  much  marching 
out.'  Then  Wladimir  rejected  wrrgiUi  (fine),  and  punished 
the  nuirdereft.*' 

Prom  £eud4  arose  private  wars.    A  nobleman  once  declared 
war  against  the  dty  of  Frankfort  because  a  lady  residing 
there  had  promised  a  dance  with  his  cousin,  and  had  danced 
with  another.     The  dty  was  obliged  to  satisfy  his  wounded 
honor.     The  Margrave  of  Brandenburg  boasUd  that  he  had 
burned  170  villages.    A  Chtirch  councu  held  near  Soissons  in 
909  A.D.,  declared  "that  the  monasteries  were  burned  or  de- 
stroyed, the  fields  reduced  to  solitude,  so  that  we  can  truly 
say  that  the  sword  has  pierced  to  the  very  soul."     Wherever 
feudalism  went  there  was  private  war.    Consequently  the 
dergy  preached   "the   Peace  of  God.''    In 
Prance,  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries, 
"  Th*  Pmm  there  seems  to  have  been  a  sort  of  peace  "re- 


Of  God" 


vival,"  almost  "a  crusade  of  peace."  Whoever 
broke  the  "Peace  of  God  "lost  his  property, 
and  was  driven  from  among  men.  The  peace 
lasted  from  Thursday  evening  to  Monday 
morning,  and  induded  Christian  feasts  and  other  festivals. 
Many  religious  fraternities  to  reconcile  enemies  were  formed 
in  the  Middle  Ages.  A  meeting  of  clergy  at  Charons  (989  a.d.) 
anathematized  aJl  who  should  plunder  the  poor  and  the  clergy. 
The  Council  of  Poitiers,  1004  a.d.,  worked  for  the  same  end. 
By  the  Council  of  Limoges  (1031)  all  disputes  were  to  be 
brought  before  the  bishop  and  his  chapter.  The  popes  made 
public  pnidamations  of  peace.  Almost  all  the  councils  reaf- 
firmed this  peace.  In  the  thirteenth  century  Brotherhoods 
of  the  Agnus  Dei  worked  for  peace.  In  the  same  century 
Priar  John  of  Vicenza  travened  large  portions  of  Italy, 
preaching  the  "Peace  of  God."  In  the  fourteenth  century  a 
great  religious  movement  for  peace  stirred  the  minds  of  dif- 
ferent nations.  Pilgrims  with  white  bands  around  thdr 
necks  (/  BiancM)  nuurched  through  various  lands  preaching 
the  duty  of  a  Christian  peace.  In  Germany  the  Church  and 
the  free  dties  combined,  and  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries  largely  introduced  courts  of  arbitration  under  the 
bishop  in  place  of  feuds. 

The  capitularies  of  Charlemagne  are  replete  with  evidence 
showing  the  effect  of  Christianity  in  the  way  of  social  reform. 
One  ci  them  reads:  "Let  peace  and  good  intelligence  rule 
among  bishops,  abbots,  counts,  judges,  and  men  of  all  con- 
ditions, for  without  peace,  nothing  pleases  the  Lord."  "If 
ye  love  one  another,  all  will  know  ye  are  Christ's  disdples." 
*  Widows  and  orphans  and  minors  are  to  be  protected  as  un- 
der the  peculiar  care  of  God."  "  The  true  charity,  which 
loveth  God  and  our  neighbor,"  is  to  be  cultivated.  The 
people  are  exhorted  to  peace,  because  "  they  have  one  Father 
m  hMven,"  and  because  the  blest  book  has  taught  them  that 
"blessed  are  the  peacemakers."  The  powerful  are  cautioned 
against  the  oppression  of  the  poor,  and  all  are  exhorted  to  be 
imitators  of  Him  who  would  save  the  souls  of  men.  All 
Christians  are  most  solemnly  warned  to  give  their  utmost 
diligenoe  lest  they  be  forever  separated  from  the  kingdom  of 
God  by  thdr  strifes  and  contentions  and  falsehood  and 
wicked  vices.  The  laity  were  ordered  to  learn  the  Apostles' 
Creed.  The  stranger  and  far-comer  were  especially  protected 
"tmder  the  injunctions  in  the  Bible,  and  because  such  nuiy  be 
Jotirneying  in  the  service  of  their  common  Master." 

Similarly  indicative  of  the  influence  of  Christianity  are  old 

English  laws.     King  Alfred  (about  870  a.d.) 

introduces  his  code  with  the  ten  command- 

»«»»HA       ments  and  other  laws  taken  from  the  Bible. 

^rf__         Of  his  laws,  the  king  says:  "These  are  the 

**^*         dooms  that  the  Almighty  God  Himself  spake 

to  Moses  and  bade  him  to  hold,  and  when  the 

Lcnd's  only  begotten  Son — that  is,  Christ  the 

Healer — on  middle  earth  came,  He  said  that  He  came  not 

these  dooow  to  break  nor  to  gainsay,  but  with  all  good  to  do 


and  with  all  mildheartedness  and  lowly-mindedness  to  teach 
them'  (Hughes's  translation).  "That  ye  will  that  other  men 
do  not  to  you,  do  ye  not  that  to  other  men.  Prom  this  one 
doom,  a  man  may  think  that  he  should  doom  every  one 
rightly:  he  need  keep  no  other  doom-book."  The  Saxon  and 
early  Norman  laws  are  strict  as  to  Sunday  work.  If  a  bonds- 
man work  on  Sunday  by  his  lord's  order,  the  lord  must  pay 
a  fine  of  3 os.;  if  without  this  order,  he  must  be  flogged.  If  a 
freeman  work  without  his  lord's  order,  he  must  rorfdt  his 
freedom  or  pay  60s.  A  priest  pays  double.  In  King  Ethel- 
red's  dooms  the  Christian  impulse  is  very  strong  (978  a.d.). 
'This,  then,  first,  that  we  all  love  and  worship  one  (^od  and 
zealously  hold  one  Christianity;  .  .  .  that  every  man  be 
regarded  as  entitled  to  right,  and  that  peace  and  friendship  be 
carefully  observed  within  the  land  before  God  and  before  the 
world.  King  Canute's  laws  (10 17  a.d.)  are  similar:  "Let 
every  Christian  man  do  as  is  needful  for  hun;  let  him  keep  his 
Christianity,"  etc. 

Christianity  in  the  Middle  Ages  (fid  much  for  education. 
The  Council  of  Vaison  (529  a.d.)  says:  "  It  hath  seemed  good 
to  us  that  priests  with  parishes  should  recdve  into  thdr  houses, 
according  to  a  sound  custom  in  Italy,  young  readers  to  whom 
they  give  spiritual  nourishment,  teaching  them  to  study,  to 
attach  themsdves  to  holy  books,  and  to  know  the  law  of  God." 
The  Synod  of  Orleans  (799)  says:  "  Let  the  priests  in  villages 
and  towns  hold  schools,  in  order  that  all  the  children  entrusted 
to  them  can  recdve  the  first  notion  of  letters.  Let  them  take 
no  money  for  their  lessons"  {Tkeod.,  cap.  ao).  In  859  an- 
other council  declared:  "Let  one  raise  everywhere  public 
schools,  that  the  Church  of  God  may  everywhercgather  1" 
double  fruit  of  religion"  {Cone.  Ling.,  cap.  10).  The  Couf 
of  Trent  commands  that  the  children  of  the  poor  havelil  le 
one  master  to  teach  poor  scholars  grammar  ^ratuitotftly* 
iCoHC.Trid.occ).  Charlemagne  had  already  said:  "Let  one 
open  schools  to  teach  children  to  read;  let,  in  every  monastery, 
in  every  bishopric,  some  one  teach  psalms,  writing,  arithme- 
tic, grammar,  and  employ  correct  copies  of  holy  books;  for 
often  men  seeking  to  pray  to  God,  pray  badly  on  account  o£ 
the  unfaithfulness  of  copyists"  {Cap.  Ecc.,  6x-66). 

All  these  exhortations,  and  there  werp  many  more,  had  the 
effect  of  multiplying  schools.  The  contribution  of  the  mon- 
asteries to  education  is  well  known.  An  immense  quantity  of 
manuscripts  was  copied.  Thomas  k  Kempis  said  of  this 
copying:  "  Do  not  trouble  yourself  at  the  fatigue  of  your  work, 
for  God,  who  is  the  source  of  every  good  and  just  labor^wili 
give  the  reward,  according  to  your  efforts,  in  eternity.  When 
you  shall  be  no  more,  those  who  will  read  the  books  copied  by 
you  with  elegance  will  pray  for  you;  and  as  he  who  gives  a 
glass  of  cold  water  does  not  lose  his  reward,  so  he  who  gives 
forth  the  living  water  of  wisdom  will  recdve  more  surdy  his 
recompense  in  heaven."  All  classes  studied  in  these  monastic 
schools,  so  that  rich  and  poor  were  brought  together  on  the 
fidd  of  learning.  Nor  were  the  popes  altogether  wanting  to 
the  intdlectuaf  movement. 

Equally  was  the  Church  effective  in  behalf  of  liberty.   Medi- 
eval serfdom  sprang  from  the  chaos  of  the  times.     Freed 
slaves,  finding  that  the^  could  not  protect  themsdves,  pre- 
feired  to  join  some  master  as  land  slaves.   The 
small  farmer  found  himsdf  better  guarded 
BtnSiom      from  robbers  by  becoming  the  serf  of  some 
powerful    nobleman.     Wealthy    xMitrons    at 
Rome  rewarded  thdr  faithful  clients  by  be- 
stowing on  them  parcels  of  land  in  the  provinces,  where 
they  were  attached  as  cohni  to  the  soil.     Again,  the  gov- 
ernment settled  bodies  of  prisoners  or  immigrants  on  largjB 
districts  of  public  land,  and  made  them  serfs  to  the  sou. 
These  colon*  were  considered  as  free  bom,  but  attached  to  the 
estate.     They  could  not  marry,  nor  teach  their  children  with- 
out the  consent  of  thdr  lord,  tho  they  could  become  priests. 
They  had  a  little  cottage,  a  little  land,  pasturage,  and  fud, 
and,  according  to  Rogers,  rent  free.     (See  Sbrps.)     The  es- 
tate could  not  be  sold  without  them,  nor  they  sold  from  the 
estate.     They  paid  no  taxes. 

The  laws  of  Constantine  forbade  the  separation  of  near 
relatives  among  slaves  of  the  soil.  Slavery,  however,  still 
existed.  Up  to  the  twelfth  century  there  was  an  absolute 
power  of  the  master  over  the  life  of  the  slave.  For  these  and 
for  the  serfs  the  Church  did  much ;  thirty-seven  Church  cotmdls 
are  reported  to  have  passed  acts  favorable  to  slaves.  In  305 
A.D.  any  master  Ul  treating  his  slave  was  condemned;  in  sx7 
the  murderer  of  a  slave  was  excommunicated;  in  «49  the  right 
of  asylum  in  a  Christian  church  was  offered  to  the  runaway, 
and  slaves  freed  by  the  Church  were  protected;  in  585  the  or- 
naments and  property  of  the  Church  were  permitted  to  be 
sold  for  ransoming  daves;  in  566  Christians  were  forbidden  to 
reduce  freemen  to  slavery:  in  939  no  Christian  was  permitted 
to  enslave  a  fellow  Christian;  in  656  any  slave  compdled  to 
work  on  Sundays  became  free  by  the  fact,  or  if  he  were  hdd 
over  the  font  for  baptism.  The  decree  of  the  Councfl  oc 
Chalons  (650  a.d.),  with  forty-four  bishops  in  sesnon,  ordered 
that  no  Christian  slaves  should  be  sold  outdde  the  kingdom  of 
Clovis,  with  the  words:  "The  highest  piety  and  religion  de- 
mand that  Christians  should  be  removed  entirely  from  the 
bonds  of  servitude."  One  form  of  manumisdon  was,  "For 
fear  of  Almighty  God  and  for  the  cure  of  my  soul  I  liberate 
thee,  and  may  the  angd  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  deem  me 
worthy  of  a  place  among  His  saints."  Another  form  was,  "  I. 
in  the  name  of  God,  thinking  of  the  love  of  God,  or  eternal 
retribution,  ...  do  free  this  slave  from  the  bonds  o£  servi- 
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lude."  In  the  eleventh  century  the  Emperor  Ccmrmd  speaks 
oC  the  vale  chf  human  beings  as  a  thing  nefanous  and  detest' 
able  to  Gotland  man  (Ptrtif.,  xi,.  38),  In  the 
fourteenth  century  the  Count  of  Valois. 
gjawry  brother  of  Philip  the  Beautiful,  freed  the  serfs 
of  his  comti  with  the  words:  *  As  the  human 
creature  who  has  been  formed  in  the  image 
of  our  Lord  ought  to  be  free  by  natural  right,  ,  .  .  let 
these  loeo  and  iromen  be  free.  .  .  /*  In  1356  the  city  of 
SdLognm  trvtd  all  iti  serfs,  paying  an  indemnity  to  their  mas- 
tcn.clQiin8  the  decree  with  these  remarkable  words:  "The 
dty  of  Bnotfoa.  which  has  alway&  combated  for  liberty, 
ffHtneoiberiiUE  the  fta^t.  and  it>  eyes  nxt  on  the  future,  in  honor 
of  our  Savior  Jf^tui  Christ,  hath  ransomed  all  the  serfs  oa  its 
territory,  and  decrocth  that  it  would  not  suffer  there  a  man 
iioi  fnse  (htorii  di  Bologna,  Girarhacci,  quoted  by  Laurent 
6«lgenhetm  and  von  Ratimer.  vol.  iii.,  p,  t68),  In  Germany, 
the  **Sach*en»pictiel,"  or  Mirror,  the  code  of  the  thirteenth 
eentury,  ia  full  of  the  traces  of  the  influence  of  Christianity 
asiunat  slavery.  The  Lord  is  said  to  have  ''put  rich  and  poor 
equally  under  His  love."  Slavery  is  declared  to  have  its 
engin  "from  unjust  captivity,"  and,  quoting  the  Bible,  the 
law  aHirnis  that  man  belongs  to  I'Jod  alone,  and  "whoever 
holds  him  as  slave,  sins  against  the  cower  of  the  Almighty." 
One  of  the  first  Christian  kings  of  Norway,  Knut  the  Holy, 
at  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century  publicly  proclaimed  that 
slavery  should  be  abolished.  By  1J14  it  had  almost  ceased, 
and  by  the  friurteonth  century  there  are  no  traces  of  it.  In 
Sweden »  Kina  Magnus  Eriksen,  1335.  made  a  amilar  procla- 
mation. In  England,  as  upon  the  Continent,  slavery  arose 
from  many  causes— birth,  captivity,  punUhmcnt.  poverty. 
Thousands  of  Britons,  in  the  first  century  after  the  Norman 
conqursit,  sold  themselves  into  thraldom.  Children  were  sold 
tiy  tlicir  jfii rents,  Bristol  was  the  great  slave  market,  and 
1  iL  be  seen  Ion/?  trains  of  British  youths  and  maidens 

r  often  received  for  the  sake  of  selling  their  off- 
iUo  be  sold  either  lo  Ireland  or  to  foreign  countries. 
Uttc  autJii/rity  says  that  from  Ethclwolf  to  William  L.  for  ^30 
yenrSt  a  great  \mtX  of  the  English  peasantry  became  reduced  to 
slavery.  By  the  Dooms<lay  Book  {1068-7 »  a.o,),  the  number 
of  male  slave*  in  Sussex  was  9,^00,  which  would  make  the 
whole  number  about  50,000,  while  the  freemen  were  only 
at^MJUt  J 8. 000.  In  the  whole  of  England  there  seems  to  have 
been  15,000  slaves,  89,000  serfs,  and  ito,ooo  villeins.  There 
U  proof  that  slaves  were  branded  and  yoked  as  cattle. 

Christianity  strove  against  this  evil.     Bishop  Wulfstan,  of 
Worcester,  about  io»6,  came  yearly  to  Bristol  and  spent  sev- 
eral months  preaching  against  the  slave  trade.     Edward  the 
Confessor,  974  a,u.,  said  of  Christian  brother* 
hood:  "We  have  all  one  heavenly  Father  and 
8lav0TT  ill     ^"^  spiritual  mother,  which  is  called  Ecclesia 
v.»i.«;i       — ^^'^  ^S"  trod's  church — and  therefore  are  we 
Snglana      brothers,"     St,  Aidan.  of  Northumbria,  ran- 
some^l    slaves.      Bishop    Wilfred,   having    re- 
ceived  an  estate  with   350  Christian   slaves* 
emandnated   them.     Laws   were  enacted  in  behalf  of  the 
■lavet,  but  always  on  a  Christian  basis.     Some  of  these  we 
luive  seen,     A  female  slave  led  into  sin  by  her  master,  by  that 
icame  free.     The  Seven  Years'  Jubilee,  taken  from  the 
«vstcm,  did  much  to  destroy  slavery  in  England. 
William  L  the  law  forbade  the  slave  trade.     A  council 
rid  on  (110/).  called  by  Anselm,  forbade  absolutely  the 
nefarious  business  of  ikjlling  human  beings  like  brute  beasts. 
The  chivalry  of  the  Middle  Ages  owes  much  to  Chrisiianity. 
The  Initiation  of  the    knight  was  essentially  religious,   his 
Ideals  were  largely  so.     His  first  oath  was  often  "to  fortify 
nnd    tcff'nd   fhr  Christian  religion   to  the  uttermost  of  my 
■  rty   the  crusades  and  much  of  the  life  of  the 
I.-  military  orders  like  the  Knights  Templars 
I*  need  and  formed  by  Christianity,  and  were 
Liy  for  good.     The  effect  of  the  monastic  life  upon 
noticed  under  the  article  Comuukism.     Christian- 
Church  did  far  more  for  civil  liberty  than  is  usu- 
ed.      It  should  not  bo  forgotten  that  Stephen 
fiblnhop  of  Canterbury,  was  the  main  instrument 
inuf  from  King  John  the  priceless  Magna  Charta, 
"        1    by  John    Ball  and    Wyclille.    "poor 
I-,     The  social  influences  of  Savonarola 
ii\atcf     The  democracy  of  the  Church 
Uiiiy  iiniuotn:r'<i  the  political  movement. 


In  conclusion,  aay  the  peasants,  *'Tf  any  of  these 
^  to  Holy  '"  "  *    *  ' 


TWe    PillOP   OP    TJIB    RuroHMATioN 

Tlia  fir^t  tiOcial  »ITert  of  the  Protestant  RcformAtion.  with 

ti«mp'tf*it»  npnn  thr  rifttit  of  private  judgment,  salvation  by 

|f*(i  iiMlividuiu  soul,  was  the  out- 

|i  lorn.     In  this  struggle  Ger- 

Ijy  NTS*  Rrvolt.)    Many  asso- 

formed.     One  is  spoken  of 

i  banner  with  a  picture  of 

lilt  a  serf  with  the  legend, 

Liiiit  (  r'i  1  I  111  .1  Mr         ihe  Swabian  peasants,  in  the 

J  of  1119,  Mild     "It  hath  been  the  custom  till  now 

f lor  -vrf-.,  wh(rdi  in  a  pity,  seeing  that  Christ  hath 

_  and   r    ■  '   M«  with  His  blood;'*  and,  "It  is 

I  the  Iftji  ^  wi»  are  free,  and  we  .  ,  .  desire 

Uave  God  as  our  Lord,  and  know 

•  ne»gnr,.jf,"     The  fourth  article  claims  00 

""  yse  of  wUd  game  and  wood  from  the 


forests.     _     ,  ^ ,   __ 

articles  are  opposed  to  Holy  Writ,  and  this  can  be  proven  1 
us,  we  will  give  them  up.    The  peace  of  Chr 
trt*  with  us  al]."     The  peasants  on  the  Neck  , 
In  CNomany  claimed     under    the    emperor    an    absolutj 
equality  for  all  men.     "  All  worldly  lords  afl 
to  be  reformed,  so  that  the  poor  cannot  be  buf 
dcncd  by  thcra  beyond  the  rules  of  Christian  freedom;  the'1 
same  law  is  to  be  for  the  highest  and  lowest,'*     "All  cttieal 
and  parishes  arc  to  be  reformed  in  divine  and  natural  rights,  J 
after  the  principlesof  Christian  freedom."     (Seealso  Anabap-I 
TisTS;  CiiRiaTiAN  Communism,  etc.)     Such  was  the  first  socia|l 
result  of  the   Reformation,     But  it  did   not  endure.     TbcJ 
leaders  of  Protestantism  soon  became  too  much  engaged  f 
the  discussion  of  doctrines  to  lay  great  stress  upon  soci 
rights.     Protestantism  became   "other  worldliness."     It 
not  to  be  denied  that  the  preaching  of  the  right  of  private! 
jiudgment  and  the  value  of  the  individual  had  far- spread ing"! 
social  and  political  influence,     John  Fiske  says  of  Calvin:  I 
"The  spiritual  father  of  Coligny,  of  William  the  Silent,  and  off 
Cromwell,  must  occupy  a  foremost  rank  among  the  cham-  I 
pions  of  modem  democracy."     Liberty  owe^  indeed  a  grea|.| 
debt  to  Protestantism,  however  much  Protestants  hung  1 
burned  and  tortured  those  who  did  not  believe  with  th 
according  to  the  spirit  of  the  times.     Plymouth  Rock  is  i 
truer  outcome  of  Protestantism  than  the  t>crseculion  of  ih 
Salem  witches.     In  the  words  of  Cromwelb  "  They  that  trusi 
cd  God  for  the  liberty  of  conscience  could  venture  life  fa 
the  liberty  of  country,"     Protestantism    ajiainst    Romanisn^ 
meant  to  Protestants,  very  largely,  liberty  against  absolutism. 
Nevertheless,  Protestantism  soon  turned  against  the  commo 
people,     Luther  was  against  the  German  ite^sants. 
than  Milton  found  that   'new  presbyter  was  but  old  pt 
large,**     Protestantism  had  stood  for  political  liDcrtJ 

not    for   social    reform.     What   Christianity    did    for    ; 

reform   up   to  the   Reformation   was  accomplished   laree1|i 
through  the  Church,     Since  then  it  has  l>ecn  mairdy  thro 
individuals,  in  s|:iite  of  the  Church.     The  Reformation  1 
duccd  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  it  is  true,  somewhat  of  a  c< 
Iter  reformation,   yet  the   elTect  upon  her.  as  upon  the  I       -_ 
,|  tcstant  mind,  was  mainly  doctrinal,  and    the  Church,  botbl 
Protestant  and  Roman,  largely  forgot  to  apply  its  Christianity,  J 
i  Thp  opening  of  the  new  world,  and  especially  of  the  gold  mines  I 
of  the  New  XVorld  produced  a  revival  of  greed  and  01  mammi — 
worship,  and  led  to  the  horrors  of  a  modern  iilave  trajffic,  th 
has   endured    400   years.     The    first   considerable   ca^o 
slaves  seems  to  have  been  bought  in    1444,  under    Prince 
Henry  of  Portugal,  by  a  Portuguese  captain  from  the  coast  of 
Guinea.     Charles  V,  granted  in  5  17  a  monopoly  to  Governor 
de  Bresa  to  import  4.000  negroes  during  c* 
years  into  the  Spanish  colonies,  but  in 
Slavery       the  monof>oly  covered  3,^,000  slaves.     In  1*0 
a  Spanish  treaty  with  a  Portuguese  company 
of  Guinea  stipulated  to  furnish  to,ooo  ions  of 
negroes.     The  treaty  of  Utrecht  (1713)  gave  Great  Britain 
a  monojioly  in  the  slave  trade  for  thirty  years,  from  tir^-Al* 
and  during  this  period  the  British  Govcnmient  agreed  to  im- 
port 144,000  negroes  of  both  sexes  into  Spanish  America  aA, 
J3§  piasters  per  head.     The  British  slave  trade  began  ur 
Ouccn  Elisabeth,     Certain  statutes  of  William  declared  t   _ 
the    trade  was  highly  beneficial  and  advantageous  to  th 
kingdom,  and  to  the  plantations  and  colonies  tnereunjj^'" 
longing.'       Between   1753  and    1763,  it  is  estimiaU 
71.1  IS  slaves  were  imported  into  Jamaica  alone.      _ 
two  centuries  the  Spanish  Government  concluded  more  tn 
ten  tr<^tics  **in  the  name  of  the  most  Holy  Trinity."  w" 
authorised  the  sole  of  more  than  500.000  human  beings. 
first  ship  which  sailed  from  England  in  1562,  under  Sir  John'l 
Hawkins,  to  buy  slaves  in  Africa  and  scu  them  in  the  West  j 
Indies,  bore  the  name  of  Jesus,     In  1807  Lord  Eldon  said  in  l 
Parliomenti     "  It  [the  slave  tradcl  has  been  sanctioned  byl 
Parliament,  wherein  sat  jurisconsults  the  most  wise,  theolo^  f 
gians  the  most  enlightened,  statesmen  the  most  eminent,' 
Bancroft  estimates  that  for  one  century  previous  to  1776*1 
3,350,000  negroes  were  torn  from  Africa  oy  Great   Britaial 
alone,  of  whom  a  ^0.000  perished  in  the  Atlantic  from  thel 
horrors  of  the  "middle  pas-sage,"  where  they  were  chained  I 
between  decks  so  low  that  they  could  not  stand  up,  the  \\v\f\g  I 
often  chained  to  the  dead.     Helps  estimates  that  from  isig- * 
1807,  between  five  and  six  millions  of  negroes  were  carried  as 
slaves  from  Africa  to  America  by  various  European  powets. 
The  American  colonics  protested  against  it.  Oglethorpe,  the 
great  founder  of  Georgia,  declaring  that  they  prohibited  it  in 
that  colony "'  because  it  is  against  the  Gos|)cl,  a-s  well  as  against 
the  fundamental  law  of  England,"     Within  two  years,  bow- 
ever,  the  inhabitants  petitioned  for  slaves.     Protestantism 
and  Romanism  have  thus  the  terrible  stain  to  bear  of  the  ap> 
proval  of  slavery.     Yet  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  it  was 
mainly  Christian  thought  that  finally  broke 
up  the  slave  traffic  and  slavery  itself.     The 
--  Society  of  Friends  or  Quakers,  both  in  Eng- 

Aj  *      ^^'^^  ^""^  America,  was  the  first  modem  body 

AntiilRTCiy    of  Christians  to  denounce  and  oppose  slavery. 
XOTsment      As  early  as  167s  the  devoted  missionary.  John 
Eliot,  in  Massachusetts,  spoke  against  slavery,  J 
and    in    not  a  petition  against  slavery  wajl 
presented  to  the  representatives  of   Boston.  1 
Among  the  Fnends  who  opposed  it  m  the  eighteenth  century 
should  be  mentioned   Beneset  and  John  Woolman,    Tba 
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sreat  divines  Wesley  and  Whitefield  preached  against  it.  Dr. 
Hopkins,  a  Congregational  clergyman  of  Rhode  Island,  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  efforts  against  it,  till  in  z774  Rhode 
Island  ^ve  up  the  traffic,  and  m  1784  abolished  slaverv. 
The  Society  of  Friends  was,  however,  the  only  religious  body 
which  as  a  whole  forbade  the  holding  of  slaves.  The  early 
aboUtion  societies  all  took  religious  ground.  "Nearly  all.  ' 
says  Wilson,  the  historian  of  the  slave  power  (vol.  i.,  p.  ajo). 
"who  engaged  in  the  formation  of  antislavery  societies  were 
members  ol  Christian  churches."  In  Great  Britain  the  op- 
position to  slavery  came  equally  from  Christian  men,  nota- 
bly Baxter,  Bishop  Warburton,  Paley,  Wesley,  Bishop  Por- 
teus.  Whitefield.  and  others.  The  first  petition  to  Parliament 
against  the  slave  trade  (in  1776)  was  based  on  the  religious 
ground  "  that  the  slave  trade  is  contrary  to  the  laws  of  God 
and  the  rights  of  man."  The  slave  trade  was  abolished  in  the 
British  Empire,  1806-7.  The  United  States  had  included 
their  judgment  on  the  slave  trade  in  the  Constitution,  but 
adjourned  the  final  abolition  till  1807.  In  England  anti- 
slavery  sentiment  rose  till  in  1833  England  abolished  slavery, 
paying  ^30,000.000  to  the  planters  as  indemnity.  In  the 
United  States  earlv  Church  conferences  denounced  slavery. 
Tbe  Presbyterian  Synod  in  1787  "recommended  to  all  their 
people  to  use  the  most  prudent  measures,  consistent  with  the 
interests  and  state  of  civil  society  in  the  countries  where  they 
live,  to  procure  eventually  the  final  abolition  of  slavery  in 
America."  In  18 18  it  pronounced  slavery  utterly  inconsist- 
ent with  the  law  of  Goa  .  .  .  and  totally  irreconcilable  with 
the  spirit  and  principles  of  Christ."  Oingregationalists  and 
Unitarians  went  even  further.  The  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  in  1780  plainly  condemned  the  system  of  human 
bondage.  In  1800  the  annual  conference  was  directed  to 
prepare  an  address  favoring  gradual  emancipation.  But  the 
words  were  finally  removed,  and  this  was  added,  "  Let  all  our 
preachers,  from  time  to  time,  as  occasion  serves,  admonish 
and  exhort  all  slaves  to  render  due  resi)cct  and  obedience  to 
the  commands  and  interests  of  their  rcsi:>ective  masters," 

But  the  conflict  was  as  irrepressible   in   the   Methodist 
Church  as  it  afterward  proved  to  be  in  the  nation.     At  the 
General  Conference  of  1844,  which  was  held  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  the  contention  took  an  extremely  angry 
form.     It  centered  ui>on  the  personal  relations 
Thi  of  one  of  the  bishops  of  the  Church  (Andrew), 

TirniiiMiniln  ^^^  ^^  come  into  the  possession  of  slaves 
n     mUl        ^y  *  marriage  which  was  contracted  after  he 
COmuei        entered  the  episcopate.     It  was  his  wish  and 
intention  to  resign,  but  he  was  overruled  by 
the  Southern  delegates.     They  finally  called  a 
convention  of  delmtes  from  the  Southern  conferences,  which 
met  at  Louisville.  Ky.,  in  1845-    This  body  took  formal  action, 
separating  itself  from  the  Northern  churches.      Many  dis- 
cerning minds  regarded  this  action  as  prophetic  of  the  same 
results  in  the  organic  life  of  the  nation. 

But  it  was  true  nevertheless  that  from  1830  to  1850  the 
churches  as  a  whole  were  subservient  to  the  slave  power.  Dr. 
Albert  Barnes  said,  "  There  is  no  ^wer  out  of  the  Church  that 
could  sustain  slavery  an  hour  if  it  were  not  sustained  in  it." 
Judge  Bimey  called  "the  American  churches  the  bulwarks  of 
Afloerican  slavery."  Yet  there  were  individual  churches  and 
not  a  few  clergymen  that  battled  for  abolition.  The  clergy- 
man Lovejoy  was  killed  for  advocating  abolition.  Garrison 
and  Phillips  were  strong  in  Christian  sentiment.  At  one  meet- 
ing in  Illinois  more  than  thirty  clergymen  attended  and  op- 
posed the  introduction  of  slavery  into  that  state.  During 
the  struggle  in  1893,  which  prevented  Illinois  from  becoming 
a  slave  state,  the  clergymen  were  almost  as  one  man  against 
slavery.  But  whatever  the  position  of  the  churches,  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  Christianity  put  down  slavery. 

For  the  other  social  effects  of  modem  Chris- 
tianity, see  Church  and  Social  Reform;  but 
Christianity,  if  not  the  Church,  has  had  at  least  its 
part  to  play  in  the  gradual  emancipation  of 
woman,  in  the  condemnation  of  war,  the  favoring 
of  arbitration,  in  the  care  of  the  wounded  in  war, 
the  condemnation  of  dueling,  in  prison  reform, 
in  the  creation  of  hospitals  and  charities  of  every 
kind,  and  in  temperance  reform. 

n. — Christian  Sociology 

The  first  note  of  Christianity  in  relation  to  so- 
ciety is  that  it  is  world-wide  and  international. 
It  knows  "neither  Greek  nor  Jew,  circiuncision 
nor  uncircumcision,  barbarian,  Scythian,  bond 
nor  free ,  but  Christ  all  and  in  all . "    It 
Wald*«id»  **^^t  Peter  to  call  no  man  common 
or  tmclean,  **  that  God  is  no  respecter 
of  persons,  but  that  in  every  nation 
he  that  fearethllim  and  worketh  righteousness  is 
accepted  with  Him"  (Acts  x.  34).    It  led  Patil, 


once  a  Pharisee  of  the  Pharisees,  to  write  to  the 
Ephesians,  "Now,  therefore,  ye  are  no  more 
strang:ers  and  foreigners,  but  fellow-citizens  with 
the  saints,  and  of  the  hotisehold  of  God"  (Eph.  ii. 
19) .  It  taught  the  Christian  Chtirch  the  unity  of 
the  faith — *  One  Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism, 
one  God  and  Father  of  all,  who  is  above  all  and 
through  all,  and  in  you  all"  (Eph.  iv.  ^,6).  One 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  "of  whom  the  whole  family  in 
heaven  and  earth  is  named ' '  (Eph.  iii.  1 5) .  Hence 
Christians  of  every  age,  however  they  have  ex- 

glained  it,  have  believed  in  "  the  holy  Catholic 
hiu-ch,"  "the  communion  (literally  the  commun- 
ism, Kottfttvia)  of  the  saints,"  the  unity  of  believers, 
the  kingdom  of  God.  Thus  Christianity,  at  least 
till  the  Protestant  Reformation,  in  Catholic  coun- 
tries, and  even  tmder  Protestant  denominational- 
ism,  in  a  deeper-lying  unity,  has  ever  stood  for  the 
unity  of  man  in  Christ.     Says  Bishop  Barry : 

"The  Catholic  [not  Roman]  Church  is  a  univer- 
sal society,  which  knows  no  distinction  of  age  and 
physical  circumstance,  no  distinction  of  peoples, 
nations,  and  languages.  It  is  no  castle  in  the  air, 
no  mere  promise  of  a  future  heaven.  It  is  a  living 
reality  now,  obviously  the  one,  ever-growing  in- 
ternational society;  already  realizing  by  its  Bible 
read  and  its  Christian  worship  offered  in  some 
200  languages,  the  sign  of  Pentecost,  and  always 
advancing  toward  its  future  heritage  of  the  world 
of  humanity.  This  great  unity  .  .  .  underlies 
all  special,  local,  temporary  characteristics;  its 
communion  Is  a  communion  of  saints;  its  one 
universal  tie  is  the  indwelling  of  the  Spirit  of  God ; 
...  its  means  and  pledges  of  unity  are  the  sacra- 
ments of  commimion  with  Him"  ("Lectures  on 
Christianity  and  Socialism,"  p.  13).  Canon  Fre- 
man  tie's  "B  amp  ton  Lectures"  (1883)  bring  out 
still  more  plainly  the  imity  of  the  (ihurch  as  a 
moral  and  social  power,  present,  universal,  capa- 
ble of  transforming  the  whole  life  of  mankind, 
and  destined  to  accomplish  this  purpose."  The 
Church  he  calls  "the  social  state  in  which  the 
spirit  of  Christ  reigns,  embracing  the  general  life 
and  society  of  men,  and  identifying  itself  with 
these  as  much  as  possible,  as  having  for  its  object 
to  imbue  all  human  relations  with  the  spirit  of 
Christ's  self-renouncing  love,  and  thus  to  change 
the  world  into  a  kingdom  of  God." 

This  makes  the  field  of  Christianity  the  world,  and  identi- 
fies with  the  comins  of  God's  kingdom  anv  advance  in  unity 
and  in  love.     Says  Canon  Premantle:  "  Au  goodness  is  essen- 
tially one,  and  therefore  essentially  Christian." 
The  coming  of  love  in  all  human  relations  is 
Itl  Tield      ^^^  ^^®  coming  of  God's  kingdom.     Canon 
■Tl  TlnT      Freniantle  therefore  calls  the  Jewish  Church  a 
au  Ism       training  in  national  righteousness.     The  early 
Christian  Church  he  considers  the  beginnings 
of  the  universal  society.     The  imperial  and 
medieval   Church  a  united   Christendom   attempted.    The 
medieval  theory  of  Christendom  he  thus  states:  "Christendom 
forms  one  great  whole,  in  which  there  are  two  chief  fimction- 
aries,  the  Pope  and  the  Emperor,  each  in  a  different  way  its 
head.     Each  power  is  instituted  by  God.     The  one  is  to  rule 
over  man  bodily,  the  other  over  his  spiritual  interests.     Both 
spring  from  the  old  Roman  Empire,  which,  having  become 
Christian,  was  at  once  empire  and  Church.     The  two  powers 
must  support  each  other,  both  mutually  necessary.     The 
emperor  sanctions  the  pope's  election,  the  pope  crowns  the 
emperor;  the  emperor  protects  the  pope  and  the  clergy  and 
the  spiritual  cottrts.  ana  these  in  return  support  the  authority 
of  the  emperor  over  his  subjects.     This  theory,"  sslys  Canon 
Fremantle.  "tho  it  did  not  wholly  correspond  to  the  »ct3, 
had  much  in  it,  considered  as  an  ideal,  which  was  sotmd.  ^^  It 
explains  much  of  the  crusades,  is  the  key  to  Dante  s     De 
Monarchia,"  gives  rise  to  both  a  Frederick  Barbc^ossa  and  a 
Hildebrand.     It  gave  to  the  world  an  Alfred  the  Great,  a  St. 
Louis,  a  Savonarola.     The  Reformation  was  largely  a  reaction 
toward  individualism,  but  still  it  was  full  of  efforts  toward  a 
Christianised  society;  and  in  England  especially  toward  a 
Christian  nationalism. 
Christianity  to-day  is  drawing  together  the  lines  ox  Cbns- 
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tendooi.  Cancm  Fremantle  sees  it«  unity  and  universality  lit 
(il  public  worship,  not  as  a  se[>amte  cult,  bat  as  seeldng  t4 
raise  the  tone  of  th&  genera!  life,  (a)  the  family,  the  social  unit: 
(3)  knowledge,  the  education  of  all;  (-|)  art,  which  muat  be 
national  and  popular,  to  gladden^  not  individuals,  but  mart- 
kind;  (O  society,  which  must  acknowledge  Its  stewardahip: 
(6)  trade,  which  munt  le^irn  cooperation ;  (7)  the  nation,  the 
oonatitutional  and  organitj  form  of  the  Christian  spirit,  (8)  the 
universal  Church  or  universal  State,  to  be  attained  through 
arbitration,  inter  national  law,  International  congreaaiis,  and 
federation.  Into  all  these  chatinelfl  the  iplrit  of  Chriatianlty 
is  more  and  more  bcin^  poured.  This  li  ChHRtianity  leading 
lo  Internatlcmal  aocialiEim. 

But,  more  defitiltely,  what  does  Christianity 
teach  as  to  social  reform  ? 

First,  that  humanity  is  to  come  into  a  unity  of 
brotherly   love,    not  by   building  up  some  new 
scheme  of  universal  brotherhooa*  but  by  the  rec- 
ognition  that   mankind    is  to-day  a 
«  unit  in  the  common  Fatherhood  of 

v*»»h«.hi%^  G<>d,  and  may  through  Christ  enter 

society  can  be  '*made  anew  by  ar* 
ranffements**;  it  believes  that  it  is  to 
be  regenerated  '  by  finding  the  law  and  ground 
of  its  order  and  harmony  the  only  secret  of  its 
existence  in  God"  (Maurice),  This  is  the  first 
social  message  of  Christianity — -"  Return  to  God." 
Carlyle  saw  the  need  when  tie  wrote,  *'The  begin- 
ning and  the  end  of  what  is  the  matter  with  us  in 
these  days  is  that  we  have  forgotten  God."  Maz- 
zini  saw  it  when  he  wrote  to  the  working  men  of 
the  world,  '*Thc  source  of  your  duties  is  in  God," 
and  contended  that  agitation  conducted  in  the 
name  of  the  rights  of  man  had  brought  in  up  to 
the  present  day  simply  an  increase  of  selfishness 
and  individual  competition.  When  we  accept 
God,  we  have  the  basis  and  possibility  of  union. 
**  There  can  be  no  brotherhood  without  a  common 
father,"  wrote  Maurice.  *'From  that  time  began 
Tesus  Christ  to  preach  and  to  say,  Repent,  for  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand.*'  To  return  to 
God  is  the  first  step  in  Christian  sociology'. 

Second^  Christianity  declares  that  to  do  this 
Christ  is  the  Way,  *'I  am  the  Way,  the  Truth, 
and  the  Life;  no  man  cometh  unto  the  Father,  but 
by  me."  This  is  the  second  sociologic  position  of 
Christianity,  that  Christ  is  the  elder  brother,  the 
Way,  the  leader  into  brotherhood.  This,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  Christ  came  to  be 
Uj^^       ^the  fulfil ler  of  the  law.     He  is  the 

tk*  War  ^^"K  made  manifest,  the  King  in 
'  man,  the  King  on  earth,  the  head  of 
the  body.  The  way  to  realize  human 
brotherhood  and  unity  is  not  alone  to  discuss 
Christ's  divinity,  but  to  accept  His  mastership,  to 
become  His  follower,  to  join  His  kingdom.  This 
is  to  be  a  Christian.  Men  realize  this  in  personal 
salvation;  but  it  is  equally  to  be  realized  in  social 
salvation.  For  Christians,  He  is  *'the  Man,*"  and 
He  must  be  the  solution  of  all  human  problems. 
That  is  the  primal  creed.  Not  only  is  He,  as  the 
"Man  of  Sorrows,"  the  Brother  and  Comforter  of 
all  who  are  weary  and  heavy-laden ;  not  only  are 
the  poor  His  peculiar  charge  and  treasure,  but 
more  than  that:  He  is  Himself,  in  His  risen  and 
ascended  royalty,  the  sum  of  all  human  endeavor, 
the  interpretation  of  all  human  history,  the  goal 
of  all  human  growth,  the  bond  of  all  human 
brotherhood. 

Third,  it  is  a  spiritual  way,  "Ye  must  be  bom 
again*'  is  true  ot  society  as  well  as  of  individuals: 
the  third  point  in  Christian  sociology.  A  na- 
tion's life  must  be  from  the  spiritual  to  the  ma- 
terial, from  the  inner  to  the  outer,  till  all  be  spir- 
ituah     Not  by  law  material  but  by  law  spiritual 


does  God's  kingdom  come.  This  does  not  mean 
that  we  are  only  to  build  up  God's  kingdom  by 
spin tuali zing  ifldividuals   alone.     It 


k  tt«M#^.i   ^^'^  fiot  Christ's  method  (see  article 
ABpmww  t:„jj,5.(.  ^^^  Social  Rspokw).      We 

'        must  spiritualise  all  life — the  body, 
the  city,  the  State,  the  nation.     This 
Is  the  diBtinctive  function  of  the  Chtirch,     T 
national  Church  should  be  the  soul  of  the  natioi 
into  which  and  through  which  God's  Spirit  ma] 
come  to  the  nation. 

Fourth,  if  Christian  sociology  consists  in  socie- 
ty's obeying,,  through  spiritual  life,  the  social  la^ 
of  Christ,  we  must  know  that  law.     It  is  aimple- 
'*Thcn  one  of  them,  which  was 
Th^  Baahl    ^^^Y^^*  asked  Him  a  question,  tempt- 
T^  ing  Him,  and  saying, 

*' Master,  which  is  the  great  com- 
mandment in  the  law? 
"Jesus  said  unto  him.  Thou  shalt  love  the  Loi 
thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soi 
and  wHth  all  thy  mind. 

**This  is  the  first  and  great  commandment. 
*'  And  the  second  is  like  unto  it,  Thou  shalt  love 
thy  neighbor  as  thyself. 

**'On  these  two  commandments  hang  all  ti 
law  and  the  prophets"  (Matt,  xxii,  54-40). 
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Says  Professor  Ely;  "  This  is  a  most  remarkable,  and  at  Ibc 
same  Lime  a  most  daring  sumn^ary  of  the  whole  duty  of  man, 
A  human  teacher  would  nev«r  have  ventured  to  reduce  all 
God's  comoiandments  to  two  simple  statements;  nor  would 
such  a  teacher  have  presumed  to  exalt  man's  obligation  to 
love  and  serve  his  fellows  to  an  equal  plane  with  his  obli^- 
tions  to  love  his  Creator.  All  false  systems  of  religion  exalt 
the  love  of  God  above  the  love  due  our  fellow*  men,  and  tell  us 
that  we  nmy  serve  God  by  injuring  our  fellows.  How  many 
millions  of  human  beings  have  thought  that  they  did  God 
service  by  human  sacnficel 

"The  second  commandment.  w*hich  is  like  the  first,  meanf 
that  tn  every  act  and  thought  and  purpose,  in  our  laws  and  in 
their  administration,  in  all  public  as  well  as  private  alialrs,  we 
— if  indeed  we  profess  to  be  Christians — should  seek  to  confer 
true  benefits  upon  our  fellow  men.  It  means  that  the  man 
who  professes  to  love  God  and  who  attempts  to  deceive  others 
in  regard  to  the  real  value  of  railway  stock,  or,  for  that  matter, 
any  other  property^  that  he  may  coax  their  money  into  his 
pockets,  is  a  hypocnte  and  a  liar.  It  means  that  the  man  who 
Oppresses  the  hireling  in  his  wa^es  is  no  Christian,  but  a  pagan, 
whatever  may  be  hia  declarations  to  the  contrary'  notwith- 
standing. What  does  God  say  of  such  an  one?  He  sayst  "I 
will  be  a  swift  witness  against  those  that  oppress  the  hire- 
ling in  his  wages.'  What  does  His  second  commandment 
mean  for  those  rich  men  who  keep  back  the  hire  of  their 
laborers?  It  means  that  they  'must*  weep  and  howl  'for  the 
miseries  that  shall  come  upon  them,"  And  what  does  this 
message  mean  for  monopolists  who  use  their  superior  advan- 
tages of  wealth  or  intellect  or  bodily  strength  or  other  re- 
sources, to  crowd  out  and  grind  dow^n  their  fellow-s  according 
to  the  methods  of  modem  commercial  competition?  The 
prophet  Isaiah  shall  tell  us:  ^  Woe  unto  them  that  join  house 
to  house,  that  lay  Bcld  to  field,  till  there  be  no  place,  that  they 
may  be  placed  alone  in  the  midst  of  the  earth, 

"  It  is  needless  to  enlarge  upon  this.     It  must  be  seen  that 
the  arrangements  of  this  world  are  not  in  accord  with  tf 
commandment  given  to  love  our  neighb^oas  ourselves." 

Fifth,  the  interpretation  of  this  is  the  Cross. 

The  Cross  cannot  be   removed  irom  Christian 

sociology.     There    can    be    no    obeying    Christ 

without    sacrifice.     Via    cruets,    via 

JhtOrou    ''*^*^'     '*^f  ^^y  ^^"  ^^^  come  after 
me,  let  him  deny  himself  and  take  up 
his  cross  and  follow  me,"     This  -^ 
the  fifth  point  in  Christian  sociology.     It  is 
only  way  to  fulfil  lov^e.     Love  is  the  leaving  of  s 
the  living  in  others.     Love  and  life  and  sacriiio 
are  one.     It  is  thus  indeed  that  we  most  trul^ 
gain.     But  if  we  love  and  deny  ourselves  for  the 
sake  of  gain,  we  do  not  love.     **  Whosoever  shall ^ 
seek  to  save  his  life  shall  lose  it.'*     Christia 
sociolo^  is  finding  one's  true  individtiality  in 
losing  it  in  the  Efe  of  all.     Therefore,  Itixurious 
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bishops  and  priests  and  ministers  cannot  teach 
Christian  sociology,  for  their  lives  give  the  lie  to 
their  words.  We  must  become  poor,  if  we  would 
malce  the  many  rich. 

Sixth,  we  come  to  more  detailed  questions. 
They  can  only  be  answered  by  those  who  have 
long  passed  the  merely  sentimental  assertion  that 
Chnst  is  all  in  all,  and  have  set  themselves  to  the 
solid  task  of  discovering  what  that  solemn  truth 
really  and  precisely  means,  and  have  worked  it 
down  into  the  concrete  facts,  and  have  surveyed 
;and  estimated  the  full  need  of  the  circtunstances 
^and  striven  to  make  clear  to  themselves  what  is 
the  first  step,  and  what  the  second,  and  the  third, 
if  that  great  royalty  of  Christ  is,  in  very  deed, 
•ever  to  be  made  good  here  on  earth,  amid  men  as 
they  are,  and  after  a  history  such  as  they  have 
hitnerto  had. 

(a)  Christianity  must  demand  in  some  form  the 
opening  of  all  the  earth,  including  all  nattiral  ad- 
vantages, to  all  God's  children  equally.  HcfW 
may  be  a  Question  of  political  and  economic 
method  (see  Land),  but  in  some  form  it  must  be 
accomplished.  Equity,  brotherhood,  and  the 
declaration  of  Chnst  demand  it.  That  private 
property  in  land  was  forbidden,  and  every  Jew 
entitled  to  the  use  of  land  by  the  Jewish  theocracy, 
is  indisputable;  that  Christ  came  to  fulfil  the  law 
:and  the  prophets  can  no  more  be  denied.  That 
^we  must  follow  their  method  is  not  certain,  but 
that  in  some  way  Christianity  must  bring  to  the 
^world  what  Judaism  required  of  the  Jew  can  be 
denied  by  no  Christian. 

(6)  Cmistianity  demands  that  love  and  not 
•competition  be  the  law  of  trade.  The  golden  rule 
must  be  made  the  rule  for  gold.  "Competition," 
^said  Maurice,  "is  put  forth  as  the  law  of  the  tmi- 
verse.  This  is  a  he.  The  time  is  come  to  declare 
it  is  a  lie  by  word  and  deed."  This  means  that  in 
some  form  Christianity  implies  Socialism.  Said 
Laveieye:  "Every  Christian  who  understands 
and  earnestly  accepts  the  teachings  of  his  Master 
is  at  heart  a  Socialist;  and  any  Clu-istian  who  op- 
poses what  is  commonly  known  as  Christian 
Socialism  misunderstands  Christ,  or  Socialism,  or 
lx)th."  The  inference  is  not,  of  course,  that 
Christianity  must  be  committed  to  State  Social- 
ism, but  society  to  be  Christian  must  in  all  way^ 
^conform  to  the  law  of  cooperation. 

(c)  Christianity  demands  that  every  man  able 

to  work  should  work.     Not  otherwise  can  he  fol- 

^low  the  Carpenter  of  Nazareth.      "If  any  man 

would  not  work,  neither  should  he 

'^I^T^--     eat"  is  the  injunction  of  well-nigh 

of  Labor     ^^®  oldest  Christian  epistle. 

(d)  It  follows  from  this  and  from 

thoflivhole  spirit  of  Christianity  that 

wc  are  not  to  live  upon  the  work  of  others  by 

usury.     (For  the  detail  of  this  argument,  see 

Usury.) 

(e)  Christianity  demands  the  enthronement  of 
the  uunily,  in  the  abiding  tmity  in  love  of  one  man 
and  one  woman.  "And  I  say  tmto  you,  whoso- 
ever shall  put  away  his  wife,  except  it  be  for  for- 
nication, and  shall  marry  another,  committeth 
adultery;  and  whoso  marrieth  her  which  is  put 
away,  doth  commit  adultery."  These  words  of 
Chnst,  with  all  they  iniply.  are  fundamental  to 
Christian  sociology  (see  Family). 

(f)  Lastly,  Christian  sociology  demands  that 
the  Christian  go  into  the  details  of  all  political, 
social,  and  industrial  life  of  every  kind,  and  bring 
them  into  subjection  to  Christ.  Only  so  shall  we 
be  His  difldple^r    ' '  ^ot  every  one  that  saith  unto 


me.  Lord,  Lord,  shall  enter  into  the  Idnedom,  but 
he  that  doeth  the  will  of  my  Father,  which  is  in 
heaven." 

Christ's  spoken  ordinances  do  not  go  into  all 
these  details.  Christianity  is  not  a  system  of  or- 
dinances. But  it  is  a  life,  and  into  these  details 
the  Christian  Ufe  must  go.  (For  different  views, 
see  Christ  and  Social  Reform.) 

Repekskces:  Amozuf  the  best  booki  Ktv  Grsta  CiiHsti.  hy 
C.  L.  Brace;  Arius  tkf  Libyan,  by  N.  C*  Koun:  Tiu  WorU  ai 
ih€  Subjwct  of  Rtdtmpiian,  ny  Canon  Frcmantle.  Sfcwf  AspteU 
of  ChHsiiantty,  by  R,  T,  Ely;  Social  Aforajiiy,  by  V  D,  Mau- 
nee;  ChrisiutH  Sociattsmrhy'P.^.  Spnigup;  MYR*ii^ion,miid 
What  to  Do,  by  Tolstoy:  Sotial  Asprcls  of  Christianity,  by 
Bishop  Westcoit;  Socud  and  Frfstnt  Dny  Qmstions,  by 
Canon  Farrttr;  Tm  Christian.  Socutw  by  G.  D.  HcnTon-  t'trti- 
JffJN  Sociology,  by  T.  H.  W,  Stiidketiberg;  Lfssffns  from  Ikt 
Crpss,  and  LoJi's  of  Ktwrnat  Life,  by  S,  D.  HeadUm.  (S«  alio 
CtjujST  A^^Vl  Social  Rbforu:  Church  Asn  Social  Ri^rotiu^) 

CHURCH  ARMY:  This  is  a  mission  of  the 
Chiuxih  of  England,  originated  in  the  year  i88a, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  working  classes.  It  is  gov- 
erned by  a  committee  within  the  Church,  some  of 
the  bishops  being  members  thereof.  The  mem- 
bership approaches  almost  a  thousand,  consisting 
of  workers  of  both  sexes.  It  extends  throughout 
the  kingdom,  havincr  also  branches  in  the  United 
States  and  in  other  English-speaking  lands.  The 
mission  is  divided  into  two  departments,  one  of 
which,  the  evangelical,  chooses  suitable  persons 
and  trains  them,  free  of  expense  to  themselves, 
to  become  teachers  and  speakers  in  Christian 
doctrine  and  mission  nurses.  The  other  depart- 
ment, the  social  branch,  seeks  to  help  the  down- 
fallen,  the  outcast,  the  homeless,  bv  labor  and  by 
every  other  means  possible.  The  Army  possesses 
nearlv  120  houses  tor  the  lodging  of  the  working 
people  in  London,  as  well  as  in  the  provinces. 
There  are  test  farms  at  Essex,  Hempstead,  New- 
digate,  and  Surrey.  They  also  assist  in  the  mat- 
ter of  emigration.  There  are  also  homes  for  boys 
and  for  girls ;  for  first  offenders  and  for  persons  ad- 
dicted to  intoxication.  There  is  also  an  Aid 
Society  for  convicts.  The  Society  for  the  House- 
less Poor,  which  was  established  in  181 9,  is  now 
under  the  charge  of  the  Army.  Over  400,000 
men,  women,  and  boys  were  cared  for  by  the 
mission  in  the  year  1905,  some  60  per  cent  hav- 
ing turned  out  well.  Chief  Secretary,  Prebendary 
Carlile.  Address:  55  Bryanston  Street,  Lon- 
don, W.,  England. 

CHURCH  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  AD- 
VANCEMENT OF  THE  INTERESTS  OF  LABOR, 
THE:  This  society,  commonly  known  as  "C.  A. 
I.  L.,"  was  founded  in  1887,  m  New  York  City, 
by  communicants  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church.  The  Rt.  Rev.  F.  D.  Huntington,  Bishop 
of  central  New  York,  was  elected  president.  It 
was  felt  that  the  Church  should  take  active  meas- 
ures to  show  her  sympathy  with  the  laboring 
classes  in  their  struggle  tor  justice,  and  C.  A.  I.  L 
grew  out  of  a  desire  to  carry  this  S3rmpathy  into 
effect.     Its  principles  are  as  follows : 

The  Church  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  the  In- 
terests of  Labor,  believing  that  the  clergy  and  laitv  of  the 
Church  should  become  personally  interested  in  the  iodal  Ques- 
tions now  being  agitated,  shotUd  inform  themselves  of  the 
tmtuf«  ai  the  issues  prcisented,  and  shotild  be  prepared  to  act 
as  the  necfsjvities  oi  the  day  may  demand,  sets  forth  the  fol> 
lowing  principles  and  methods  ot  work  for  its  members: 

( i)  It  is  of  tht  e&s«nce  of  the  teachings  of  Jesus  Christ  that 
God  is  the  Father  cf  all  men,  and  that  all  men  are  brothers. 

(3)  God  is  the"  »ole  possessor  of  the  earth  and  its  fulness; 
mftn  is  but  the  steward  of  God's  bounties. 

(j)  Labor  being  the  exercise  of  body,  mind,  and  soirit  in 
the  broadening  and  elevating  d  human  life,  it  is  the  auty  o£ 
every  t£ian  to  labog-  diligently. 
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.    v..i«w«l,  uWuM  b«  th«  !itand*rd  of  social 


A    it.ciuLLJ  oLM'oriunity  to  labor  is 
kA  the  present  widespread 


\i...      .:%.iii     .i\i\    hjsho]»s  of  the  Church  are 

,, .4   ^  n»  iM^.-uliui-*.     v.\>iunuinicants  of  the 

,  I,  ...  »|  m  .  ii^iMi-  Uu  iiKMnlKTshij).  and  others 
..  11...,  I,,  w.'ilx  \\uh  ihf  sivioty  may  l)ecome 
.  .11.  iiuiiiIm:.  I'h*"'  SiKMi'ly  has  an  official 
.  »,^  ...  fiin/ij./  .»»<«/  i'iH,  Ihi'  (inly  Church  labor 
,  ,j,  ,  ,,,  I  III  I  mini  Suius.  The 'ass(x:iation  has 
I  .1.  lii.>;  •  ••iitiiiiiu  i-.^  I'll  puauotion  of  peace,  or- 

,  11. »!...».    in\i-:iiiyalii»n   of   Strikes,   sweat- 

»,  .,.  lu.l  I.  Ill  i Hi- II I  III •usi-s.  looking  to  the  reform 
.1  ,i,.i  ,  ,  hi  mmuvliiiu  with  the  AcTORS* 
I  ,,,  I  ,  II  \i  1 1  v:-.i  h  Ll  alsii  taki'S  an  active  interest 
i..  I.,  .l.iii)'.  .iiiii  llu-  ivlaliiins  iH'tween  the  Church 
..111  til'  '^i'lKi  I  hi'.  assiH'iation  was  one  of  the 
|.i..ii.  •!  ...»iilii:>  III  uilnuUice  arbitration  of  in- 
■  Im  lii.il  ili..|.iiu.-.  Ill  ihi-.  I'nitfd  States;  and  it  has 
I.. .  II  i-uiu  ul.iils  iu  livi-  aL'ainst  the  evils  of  the 
.  ,1  .li..|.  ..\:,iiiu.  notably  in  New  York  City, 
r,.  i.l.  ill  Ui  Ui  \  lliury  (\  Hotter,  D.D.;  secre- 
1,1,    .iM.I   i.ikj.uiUAi.   Miss   Harriette  A.   Keyser, 

I  I..  I..  1 1  Ah.oii.ii  lliiubc,  jHi  Fourth  Avenue,  New 
\  ...l.  1  lit 

lUliUi  U   ANh  SOCIAL  REFORM:     The  in- 

,1,, i"  t'lm..ii.iiiiiy  on  social  reform  has  been 

I,  .,,.... I  ill  u.i  al|iluihttit'al  plart*.  It  seems 
,,  ,  4,  J  lunw  \i  I,  lo  roiisiiliT  the  relations  of 
1 1.  I  lnii<  ll  !•«  ^iHiul  ri^tiMiu  in  an  article  by  it- 
...  II  ll.  I  l.< .  .iii-st:  vf.rv  many  make  a  sharp  dis- 
ill,,  ii.t.  I..  I. .nil  t'hrlstianity  and  the  Church, 
....  I    ...  ...i.hv.  biiausi'-  all  are  agreed  upon  the 

J ,.  ..  .    , I  vviililrd  l»v  the  Thurch,  Ix;  it  for 

,1    ..   |...  j; I    ill  till-,  aifvaneement  or  retarda- 

II  ..  ..1  .-M  i.tl  11  Imiii  The.  bubject  IS  considered 
....  (  ,  lir  |..ll..i\hi|;  liiiuls:  (i)  The  apostolic 
I  I..,.. I.    i  .1   lit.   i,uiiiiiive  Chiireh  after  Apostolic 

I  . ,      .  ),  ill.   111.  .1 1.  V  .1 1  I'liuiih;  (4)  from  the  Ref- 
,.i,.n   1.    i-i   ill.    |iii;»»iit    time;    (5)  the  modem 
I  t.  II    ii    >•'!     It'll  ih»  i  liiMi  ii  eoiild  do. 

I      I  Uu  AiHibttilic  Church 

I),    I  I,.,,   ll  I..  Ill  II   I  iiiir>i(lered  as  commencing 

III,  ill     -i      ll'  ..»!»•  I  I  liiir  followers  in  the  upper 

l,   ...I    .     .1    I    .11. .lit  lit       il'or  the  beginnings  of 

ll.    I  I,  ..    I.  II.  ill-    lltluiu  ilieocraey,  and  the  re- 

j   ,,   .        I    1 1,.,  I    ih.  ii.  i.ti-v   to  boeial  reform,  see 

I    .     ,     ,    I   ,  li.    I.  .11  liiiin.-^  of  I'lirist  in  regard  to 

11,  I  III  I    I    1..II  Sot  Ml.  Kkfokm.)     That 

,|.     I  1'  ,,    I,     .       .,,.iiii..i  li  Ih  briihalein.  had  vital 

,    I   ,,   .,  I        .  i.,i  111'    ill  111.,  iiii  reiteration.      (See 

/      ,.,       ,     ,  ,      (  Ii>     iiiili..|iiilaljle   record   is  that 

ji I    ,     I. ,  I      .ill  iliiii)^:i  ill  connnon,"  and 

||,.,  ,  .1.  .,  ,;!  '11  "iti  I  iiitliiig  as  any  man 
I  I  ..  I  h  li.'M  liu'wvii,  In-  necessary  to 
,,.i  ,1  1 1,, I  I  III.  1.  iinl  .III  at  tident  or  mere 
I  ,,.,  |.,  ll  ,,i  hi  III'  lii'lmv  of  tlie  apostolic 
I  I  ,,  l,  I  ,,,  1  ili>  t  i«iliit..i.i:uii  ot  its  lirst  love, 
I  ,,  ,  .||,  ,  ll,  ti.  -  .  .11)  .iml  lii>',li-al  result  of  the 
|.  ..  .  I  I  .1,-1  ii.tiiii  1.1  the  Cliiirch.  The 
,,.  I  ,  |.. ,  ii  ...  I  {•  III  ..til  111  were  ilrawn  from 
,,,.  ,,,,  III.  |i  i\.i  01  from  among  the 
.,  r>i.  !••  ihe  Jewish  faith,  the 
'•';■;••*•  '  I,  .11...  I  wiiliiu  the  gates."  They 
III- I.  I'll  I  tatiiiliar  with  the 
1 .1  I-  I-  I1114;:.  .111(1  i'e(|uirements  of 
1 1.  I  I  h  l.iiv  ami  the  Jewish  scrip- 
l,  .  I  iKiw  .  what  these  were — 
.  ill     liilt'p'i  ihi  up  prcst,  the  father- 
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less  and  the  widow,  their  minute  directions  as  to 
the  organization  of  social  life,  their  provisions  for 
securing  land  in  perpetuo  to  every  mdividual  for 
use,  while  in  ownership  it  was  held  as  belonging 
to  God,  their  prohibition  of  usury  and  oppression 
in  every  form,  and,  above  all,  the  recognition  of  all 
this  as  binding  because  it  was  the  law  of  God,  to  be 
taught,  upheld,  and  enforced  by  the  institutes  and 
officers  of  the  national  religion — ^any  one,  we  say, 
who  at  all  realizes  this  cannot  wonder  that  the 
first  act  of  the  first  Christian  Chtirch  was  to  apply 
its  Pentecostal  love  to  the  conduct  and  the  order- 
ing of  property  and  of  the  social  life.  Jesus 
Christ  had  enforced  this  spirit.  He  had  taught 
both  by  word  and  deed  that  Her  had  come  as  a 
Kin|g[,  with  authority  over  all  life,  social  as  well  as 
spiritual.  He  had  fed  the  hungry,  healed  the 
sick,  raised  the  dead.  He  had  entered  Jerusalem 
as  a  King.  He  had  in  every  word  taught  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  as  the  great  summation  of 
His  life  and  as  near  at  hand,  on  earth  as  truly  as  in 
heaven.     (See  Christ  and  Social  Reform.) 

Yet  it  must  be  also  noted  that  this  so-called 
communism  of  the  Church  of  Jerusalem  was  not 
one  of  law  and  of  requirement.  Love  was  the  ful- 
filling of  the  law.  The  incident  of  Ananias  and 
Sapphira  (Acts  v.  i-ii)  shows  that  there  was  no 
requirement  to  renounce  private  property  in  land 
or  houses.  Until  the  disciples  had  given  property 
to  the  Church,  their  property  remained  their  own. 
It  was  only  out  of  their  love  that  "as  many  as 
were  possessors  of  lands  or  houses  sold  them  and 
brought  the  prices  of  the  things  that  were  sold  and 
laid  them  down  at  the  apostles'  feet,  and  distri- 
bution was  made  unto  every  man,  according  as 
he  had  need.** 

Nor  are  we  to  think  of  it  as  peculiar  to  the 

Church  at  Jerusalem.     While  it  is  true  that  we  do 

not  know  so  much  of  the  communism  of  any  other 

Chvirch,   and    while    but    little  has 

Primitive  ^^^^  down  to  us  in  any  way  of 
^jjjyjji^jj^^  the  life  of  other  Christian  chtirches 
^  of  the  first  centiuy,  the  indi- 
cations nevertheless  are  strongly 
against  the  commtmism  of  the  Jerusalem  Church 
being  exceptional.  All  that  we  know  points 
to  its  not  bein^  exceptional.  In  the  Book  of 
the  Acts  and  in  the  Epistles  there  are  abun- 
dant references  to  the  Uie  of  love  as  carried  on 
in  these  other  churches.  We  have  Dorcas,  or 
Tabitha,  at  Joppa  (Acts  ix.  36)  "full  of  good 
works.*'  Paul  writes  to  the  Corinthians  (a  Cor. 
ix.  7)  about  giving  to  the  poor.  He  praises 
the  Christians  of  Macedonia  (2  Cor.  viii.  2)  for 
giving  almost  beyond  their  power.  He  orders 
the  churches  both  at  Galatia  and  Corinth  (i  Cor. 
xvi.  2)  to  lay  by  a  store  for  charity  "on  the  first 
day  of  the  week,'*  as  each  person  was  prospered. 
St,  Tames  declares  that  "pure  relijg^on  and  tmde- 
filed  before  our  God  and  Father  is  this:  to  visit 
the  fatherless  and  widows  in  affliction,  and  to 
keep  himself  tmspotted  from  the  world."  We 
read  of  the  churches  at  Troas  (Acts  xx.  6)  and  at 
Corinth  holding  agaptB  or  love-feasts,  where  they 
came  together  to  break  bread.  Jude  12  indicates 
that  this  was  a  common  custom  in  all  the  churches. 
I  Tim.  V.  10  indicates  the  duty  of  the  widow  (or 
deaconess)  to  wash  the  saints*  feet,  entertain 
strangers,  bring  up  children,  relieve  the  afHicted. 
Hospitality  is  continually  urged.  The  slave  is  to 
be  treated  as  "a  brother  beloved"  (Philemon  16). 
If  it  be  said  that  the  fact  that  St.  Paul  took  up  a 
collection  for  the  poor  saints  at  Jerusalem  is  inmc- 
ative  of  a  peculiar  condition  in  that  Chtux^h,  aad 
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that  their  communism  and  giving  up  of  private 
property  had  brought  them  into  special  poverty,  it 
may  be  said,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  Church  at 
Jerusalem  was  under  notorious  and  excessive  per- 
secution, as  dtuing  the  first  centtuy  the  chiu-ches 
throughout  the  rest  of  the  Roman  Empire  were 
not.  It  appears  (cf.  Heinrici,  **The  Christian 
Chiu-ch  of  Corinth"  and  the  "ReU^ous  Com- 
mtmities  of  the  Greeks"  in  the  Zettschrift  ftlr 
wissenschafiliche  Theologie,  1876,  iv.;  Uhlhom's 
"Christian  Charity  in  the  Ancient  Chtirch,"  and 
the  whole  of  C.  Osbom  Ward's  "The  Ancient 
Lowly"),  that  as  soon  as  the  Chiu-ch  emerges 
into  recognized  form,  its  legal  position  in  the 
Roman  Empire  was  as  a  coUegium,  very  much 
resembling  the  collegia  tenuiorum,  or  sodalities  of 
the  poor,  organized  to  collect  contributions  for 
the  poor  or  for  special  ends,  such  as  bvuial,  etc. 
For  a  fidl  accotmt  of  these,  see  Gilds  ;  but  we  must 
here  note  the  similarity  between  these  and  the 
early  chiux:hes  in  their  social  life. 

Tertullian  uses  the  same  words,  sUps  and  area,  for  the  con> 
tributiop  and  contribution  chest  of  the  Church  as  were 
technically  employed  in  the  colUgia  for  their  collections. 
These  colUgia  had  their  presiding  officers,  or  tnagistri,  their 
meeting  places,  more  or  less  humble,  according  to  their  wealth. 
They  had  regular  meeting  times  and  dues  for  various  pur- 
poses, mainly  of  benefit,  but  sometimes  for  carousals.  They 
had  banquets  or  meals  together.  Some  of  them  had  consid- 
erable wealth,  lands,  houses,  etc.,  being  donated  to  them  by 
wealthy  members  or  patrons.  On  appointed  days  there  were 
sportula,  or  distributions  of  bread,  wine,  or  money  among  the 
members.  Members  were  called  brothers  and  sisters,  and 
their  presiding  officers  fathers  and  mothers  (for  there  were 
women  among  them  as  truly  as  men).  It  is  evident  how 
close  these  were  in  resemblance  to  the  social  oi]sanization  of 
the  Church  at  Jerusalem,  with  its  contributions,  its  officers,  its 
gifts  of  houses  and  land,  its  common  meals,  its  organized  dis- 
tribution "  in  the  daily  ministration  "  to  the  widows  and  those 
in  need.  Now  if  these  colUgia,  so  exactly  in  this  respect  like 
the  Church  in  Jerusalem,  existed  through  all  the  empire,  as 
aeems  proven,  and  that  legally  all  the  churches  were  regarded 
as  collegia,  and  used  the  very  technical  terms  of  the  collegia, 
does  it  not  indicate  almost  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  picture 
given  in  the  acts  of  the  Church  at  Jerusalem  is  a  picture  of 
every  Church  in  the  apostolic  days?  The  Church,  even  in 
apostolic  days,  was  by  no  means  imnuiculate;  it  was  being 
saved,  not  wholly  sanctified;  but  its  very  essence  and  its  in- 
most spirit  was  a  life  of  brotherhood  and  of  practical  love  upon 
this  earth. 

II. — ^The  Primitive  Church  after  Apostolic  Days 

We  come  here  into  fuller  light,  and  may  treat 
the  subject  in  detail,  dividing  it  into  parts,  con- 
sidering, first,  the  spirit  of  equality  and  of  broth- 
erhood that  prevailed  in  the  primitive  Chiu-ch. 

The  Roman  Empire  was  full  of  poverty  and  distress.    Slav- 
ery was  universal.     Uhlhom  estimates  that  at  Rome  under 
Augustus  there  were  580,000  proletarians  needing  support  to 
90,000  senators,  knights,  soldiers,  and  traders  not  needing 
support,  and  this  does  not  include  the  slaves, 
who  constituted  the  mass  of  the  population. 
Spirit  of      (^^  CiTiBS.)     At  Athens  at  one  time,  ac- 
2Lr^i|i_     cording  to  some  historians,  there  were  400.000 
**■*"*/      slaves  to  31.000  citizens;  according  to  others 
300,000  to   100.000.     In  Italy,  according  to 
Blair,  there  were  under  Claudius  nearly  30,- 
000,000  slaves  to  7.000,000  freemen:  and  tho  these  ngiues 
may  be  too  high,  the  slave  population  was.  according  to  all, 
in  an  immense  majority.     This,  of  course,  meant  widespread 
suffering  beneath  a  corrupt  aristocracy  of  enormous  wealth. 

The  working  class  Uvea,  and  little  more.  Mommsen  reckons 
the  Roman  bushel  of  wheat  at  i  denarius,  and  this  was  the 
usual  day's  wage.  Meat  was  proportionally  dear.  Dio- 
cletian fixt  the  price  of  beef  and  mutton  at  about  thirty  cents 
the  kilogram,  and  a  fowl  at  the  same  price.  A  modest  dwell- 
ing in  the  upper  stories  of  one  of  the  large  lodging-houses  at 
Rome  came  to  about  $80  a  year.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
wealth  ci  the  few  was  enormous.  The  augur.  Cnaras  Lentulus, 
and  Narcissus.  Nero's  freedman,  were  said  to  own  faa.ooo.ooo. 
LaHfumdia  were  growing.  Cscilius.  a  freedman  of  Augustus. 
kft  m  his  will,  Pliny  tells  us.  4.  x  x6  sU^M.  It  is  true  that  this 
does  not  indicate  either  such  wealth  ^  the  part  of  the  rich, 
or  stich  poverty  on  the  part  of  the  laM*\raswe  have  to-day; 
but  the  worst  of  the  slave  condition  unoer  the  Roman  Empire 
was  the  lack  of  dvil  or  moral  standing:  the  slave  could  be  sold. 


killed,  violated,  thrown  to  the  fish  at  pleasure  with  impunity. 
Such  was  the  society  in  which  the  Christian  Church  took  root. 
In  Christianity  and  Social  Reform  we  have  traced  the  in- 
fluence ci  Christianity  upon  the  laws  and  organized  society, 
and  have  shown  how  it  gradually  overthrew  slavery.  Here 
we  are  simply  concerned  with  what  the  Church  did  directly  as  a 
churchy  The  Church  Bi^ffad  at  first,  it  is  evident^  mainly  among 
the  slaves  and  the  opprest.  Henc*?  It  ivas  powerless  directly 
to  affect  the  Ic^slation  of  proud  emperors  and  senators^  but  it 
did  welcome  the  slave  to  its  fold  as  an  equal  and  it  did  pmctise 
brotherhood  among  men.  It  taught  that,  being  descended 
f rotn  one  Father,  0.11  men  were  equal.  '*  We  af*  all  btsm  alike, 
both  emperors  and  be^Kars/'  ^id  an  early  Christian  writer 
(Brci'ariHtH  in  P^ali.,  in  opp.  Hieron,,  vol.  k.,  p-  333),  "Thou 
saytst  that  thy  father  m  consul  and  thy  mother  holy  and 
tfood,"  says  Chrysostom;  "  What  docs  it  matter  to  me  ?  Show 
me  thy  own  life,  for  it  ifl  only  by  that  I  can  !»  able  to  judge  of 
thy  Dofaility"'  (Or.  in  terrtE  mctHm  €i  Lasarum,  %  6.  volTi..  p. 
7Sa).  Man  is  "the  fireat  work  of  God  "  (Ambrose,  Sfrmo  xo, 
m  Ps,  cxv^ii,).  "The  world  is  a  vast  republic,  a  great  family 
Of  God's  children/'  writes  Tertullian  {Apol  xxxviii.).  The 
wkcl*  of  Christianity  the  early  Church  found  in  charity  rather 
than  in  hof*  ^  faith  {Zftto  V^ron,  Book  L,  tract  3.  p,  iii). 
Chrysostom  put  it  above  fasts  or  solitary  peniinces.  Love, 
gentle ness^  almsKiving.  are  greater,  acc^irding  to  him,  than 
celibacy  {Hfrni.  I,,  in  Matt..  I  7),  *'Love  on  earth  must  be 
without  thought  of  earthly  profit  or  heavenly  recompense" 
(Urig.,  L^nim  Cels.,  I.,  67,  vol.  i.,  p.  38 j).  Gresory  Naxian- 
len  says:  "  Rich  and  poor,  strong  and  weak .  servant  and  free- 
man, have  one  only  Head,  from  whom  everything  tomes, 
Christ  JcsuE.  What  the  membei^  of  the  body  are  for  each 
other,  each  among  us  is  for  his  brother*,  and  all  for  each" 
(Greg.  Nae.,  Or.  it,  vol,  i..  p.  jdi).  Of  this  unity  the  agapa, 
or  love-feasts,  were  symbols^  Here  they  brought  the  poor 
and  the  needy''  (Cimstiu  A  post,  I L.  28,  p,  343).  The  Church 
Augustine  calls  "a  spiritual  republic  in  the  midst  of  a  pagan 
soetety"  {De  opere  Monaih,  chap,  xv.,  voL  vL,  p.  36j). 

At  fit^t  the  Christian  Churcn  did  not  favor  monasticism. 
Their  communism  was  not  like  that  of  the  Essen&s.     "Chris- 
tians/' say^  one^  ''are  nor  us-^^ri/iJ  i.  .'  fvrA  ..c!ht  r^iitions 
either  hy  hi-  -         >  r       =  ;    ey  do 

not  shut  themselves  up  in  particular  towns. 
Spirit  of      ^*  '^^®  where  they  were  bom,  in  the  midst  of 
Sro^ArhoAd  Greeks   or   barbarians.     They   are    different 
'f^r^nnrn'^OQa  f^m  pagans  in  conduct,  and  their  life  is  alto- 
gether distinct"  (Ep.  ad.  Diogn.,  chap,  iii.,  p. 
237).      They  honored   the  magistrates    and 
prayed  for  them,  and  for  the  emperor,  who  was  their  earthly 
head,  as  Jesus  Christ  was  head  in  the  kingdom  of  God  (Polyc. 
Ep.,  chap,  xii.,  p.  lox:  Just.,  M..  1.  c;  Athenag..  Leg.,  chap. 
XXX vii..  p.  313).     The  Christians  obeyed  all  laws  save  those 
which  compromised  their  faith,  such  as  giving  divine  honors 
to  the  emperors,  bowing  before  idols,  swearing  by  their  genii. 
Here  they  were  inflexible.  The  a^ed  Polycarp,  summoned  by 
the  proconsul  to  swear  by  the  gemus  of  Csesar,  refused  to  do  so. 
but  was  willing  to  obey  in  all  else.     Ambrose  reckons  it  among 
the  duties  of  an  ecclesiastic  to  take  an  interest 
in  the  opprest  and  suffering.     "  Your  office  will 
Selation  to    shine  gloriously,"  he  writes.  "  if  the  oppression 
tha  St&ta     ^^  widows  and  orphans  attempted  by  the  pow- 
erful   should   be  hindered  by  the  servants  of 
the  Church:  if  you  show  that  the  command- 
ment of  the  Ixtrd  is  more  to  you  than  the  favor 
of  the  rich"  (De  OfUc..  II..  2a).     Athanasius  excommunicated 
the  viceroy  of  Lydia.  notorious  for  his  cruelty  and  excesses, 
and  Basil  declared  that  the  Church  agreed  with  him  {Bas.  Ep., 
16).     Synesius  of  Ptolemais  excluded  from  the  Church  tne 
Prefect  Andronicus  for  the  same  reason  {Synesii  Epp.,  57.  58, 
72).   When  the  inhabitants  of  Antioch  were  trembling  Kefore 
the  wrath  of  the  emperor,  because  they  had  overthrown  his 
statues.  Bishop  Flavian  went  to  Constantinople  to  intercede, 
while  Chrysostom  preached  his  famous  "  statue  sermons,"  and 
when  prosecutions  began,  a  monk,  seizing  the  bridles  of  the 
horses  drawing  the  carriage  in  which  the  judges  were  riding, 
cried:   "  Tell  the  emperor  you  are  not  only  an  emperor,  but  a 
man.  and  those  you  reign  over  are  your  fellowmen.     Human 
nature  was  nuide  in  the  image  of  God;  do  not  then  so  merci- 
lessly and  cruelly  destroy  the  image  of  God."     The  stmy  of 
Ambrose  himself  expelling  Theodosius  the  Great  from  both 
Church  and  sacrament  till  he  did  public  penance,  for  having 
allowed  his  soldiers  a  massacre  at  Thessalonica.  is  well  known. 
The  Church  became  the  sanctuary  of  the  opprest.     When  a 
debtor,  sued  for  17  solidi  (about  $150).  fled  to  the  Church, 
Augustine  paid  the  debt.     He  who  violated  the  right  of  sanc- 
tuary was  excommunicated. 

Next  to  the  spirit  of  the  equality  and  brother- 
hood and  protection  to  the  opprest,  we  notice 
what  the  primitive  Church  did  for  the  family  and 
for  woman.  Under  Rome  woman  was  either  the 
slave,  the  toy,  or  the  property  of  man.  The 
Church  recognized  her  equality. 

*'  I  do  not  know  anything  more  unjust,"  said  Augtistine  of 
the  Roman  laws  which  kept  women  in  an  inferior  position  (De 
Civil,  Dei,,  iii.,  chap,  xxi.,  vol.  vii.,  p.  63);  and  all  the  Fathers 
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teach  the  equality  of  man  and  woman  (Clem.    AJex.,  Padag.. 
I.,  4,  vot  I,  p.  103:  Gfeg.  Na2,,  Or.  n,  vol.  i..  p.  50a;  Greg. 
Nys.,  Or.   I,  in  Verba  Fac.  Ham.^  v  I.  i.,  p. 
151).     Marriage  was  regarded  in  its  spiritual 
Thi  Olmrch   inspect  as  for  eternity  an  association  of  souls 
-.t.Tml«i-«   rather  than  of  bodies  (Athenag..  Ltg,  chap. 
AOa  woman   ^xxiti.,  p.  3 1 1).     It  was  a  type  of  the  union  of 
Christ  with  His  Church  (Chrysost.,  Horn,,  ta 
in  toL,  I  5,  vol.    xi..  p.  419)       Some  of  the 
Fathers^  sucn  as  Ambrose  and  Augustine,  Degan  to  exalt  cel- 
ibacy and  virginity  above  maniage.  but  in  the  beginning  it  was 
not  so;  and  was  never  so  with  all  the  Fathers.     With  Chrys- 
ostom  a  true  man  and  wife  joined  in  sacred  union  show  a 
holier  life  than  the  inhabitanLs  of  many  a  monastery  {Ham., 
/..  tVt  R&m.  xvi.  3,  vol.  iii..  p.  17s).     In  marriage,  the  woman, 
according  to  the  Fathers,  was  wrdded  to  the  husband  as 
the  Church  to  its  Head.  Chrysostom  says:        "Woman  can 
neither  carry  arms  nor  vote  in  the  assemblies  nof  manage  the 
commune,  but  she  can  weave  thread,  give  better  advice  than 
her  husband  about  tlomestic  matters,  rule  and  keep  order  in 
her  hou^hotd,  superintend  the  servants,  and  bring  up  the 
children.     Each  sex  hai»  its  special  vocation.     God  has  not 

S'vcn  all  to  one.  He  has  wisely  divided  it"  (Chrysost., 
uaiti  Ductndtr  sint  Uxvres,  vol,  iii..  p.  137),  "Nothing,"  he 
says  further,  ^*can  better  mold  man  than  a  pious  and  wise 
woman"  (Chrysost.  I.  c;  Sermo,  4,  in  Gen,  i  i,  vol.  iv.,  p. 
659).  Mixed  marriages  between  pagans  anil  Christians  were 
frowned  u(>on.  Second  marriages  were  discouraged.  Ter- 
tullian  said  that  "he  who  marries  again  commits  a  decent 
kind  of  adultery"  (Athenag,.  Lee.,  SS*  P-  3ii}v  Montanists 
absolutely  forbade  second  marriages,  but  after  the  time  of 
Augustine  it  was  a  heresy  to  condemn  second  marriages. 
Adultery  was  the  only  admitted  cause  of  divorce,  and  then 
separation  was  usually  recommended.  Purity  was  required 
of  both  sexes  equally.  "  The  laws  of  the  C;esarts  are  dinerent 
from  the  laws  of  Christ."  says  Jerome.  "With  us,  on  the 
contrary,  what  is  not  permitted  for  women  is  also  forbidden 
for  men"  {.Ep.  77,  Ann.  399,  vol.  i,,  p.  45^),  Nevertheless, 
condemning  stnctly  their  vice,  the  Cliurch  welcomed  the 
Magdalenes,  and  many  of  them  became  noble  martyrs.  Pe- 
lagia,  a  celebrated  courtezan  of  Antioch,  was  converted  and 
retired  to  a  convent,  where  she  spent  the  rest  of  her  life  in 
humble  piety.  Afra  died  for  her  Savior  in  Augsburg,  to- 
gether with  three  serv-ants  who,  having  followed  her  in  vice, 
followed  also  in  conversion.  Similarly  high  was  the  position 
of  the  Church  in  regard  to  children^  At  a  lime  when  abortion 
and  exposure  were  frequent,  the  Fathers  declared  that  to 
cause  a  child  to  t>erish  by  abortion  is  to  destroy  the  work  of 
God.  God  is  the  father  of  all  life,  however  incomplete  it  be. 
Those  guilty  of  it  were  excluded  from  the  Church  for  ten 
years  {Canst,  jApost..  vii.,  3^  p.  366).  Exposure  was  still  more 
condemned.  The  (Church  welcomed  the  children.  "If  old 
sinners,"  says  Cyprian,  "are  received  in  the  Christian  com- 
munity, with  how  much  greater  reason  shall  the  new-bom 
child  be  received,  who  has  not  yet  committed  sin?"  {Ep.  S9* 
p.  99>.  This  was  true  even  of  natural  children.  They 
were  still  under  God's  paternal  care,  and  to  be  welcomed  by 
the  Church  (Methodius,  Conviv,  x.  Virginum,  Or.  7,  in  Com- 
btlis).  According  to  Chrysostom,  what  has  upset  the  whole 
world  is  that  man  has  not  cared  more  for  his  own  children 
{Horn,  dt  Viduis,  vol.  iii.,  p.  317),  Chrysostom  and  Jerome 
especially  urge  upon  mothers  to  rightly  influence  the  children. 
Thus  we  have  in  the  early  Church  Monica,  the  mother  of  Au- 
gustine; Nonna,  the  mother  of  Gregory  of  Nazianzus;  An- 
thusa.  the  mother  of  Chrysostom.  Tnc  first  schools  that  may 
be  called  primary  were  kept  in  the  fourth  century  by  Christian 
priests  (Palladius,  Vita  Ckrys,,  in  0pp.,  vol.  xiii.,  p.  77).  Basil 
during  his  rule  made  their  keeping  an  especial  duty  {Ret*^la 
Fusius,  TracL,  inttrrag.,  is  9i  23,  vol,  ii.,  p.  355). 

The  next  thing  to  be  considered  is  the  re- 
lation of  the  primitive  Church  to  the  labor- 
ing classes.  These,  according  to  all  cla&sic  an- 
tiquity, were  despised.  Artizans,  according  to 
Aristotle,  were  not  worthy  of  the 
name  of  citizens  (O..  chap,  li.,  1), 
Almost  all  manual  and  most  men- 
tal work  was  done  by  slaves.  By 
Christians  work  was  honored.  They 
neither  felt  theraaelv^es  to  be  miser- 
able nor  disgraced  because  they 
had  to  work  with  their  hands  (££».  ad.  Zenam 
et  Serenum,  chap.  xvii..  in  Op  p.  Just.  Mart.,  p. 
4t6).  They  remembered  Christ  the  carpenter 
and  Paul  the  tent-maker.  The  *' Apostolic  Con- 
stitutions'* forbid  a  man  to  mix  with  the  idle 
crowd,  and  advise  him  to  engage  in  useful 
work,  having  his  soul  tttmed  toward  God  (Book 
I,,  chap.  iv,).  The  necessity  of  teachirig  yotith- 
ftjl  arts  to  children  was  tiwelt  upon  {Constii, 
Apost,    Book    IV.,    chap,    xi.,    p.    301).      They 
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taught  that  if  a  man  did  not  work,  **  neither 
should  he  eat." 

The  relation  of  the  Church  to  slavery  has  bee 
much  discust.     The  primitive  Church,  while  nc^, 
immediately  seeking  to  overthrow  slavery,  under- 
mined it,     Before  the  Reformation  slavery  had 
wholly  disappeared  from  Christian  lands,  and  lo 
before  that  i t  had  ahnost  disappeared .     The  Churcll 
started  amung  the  poor,  and,  despised   by 
powerful,  had  not  the  power  lo  abolish  the  insti- 
tution in  any  legal  way.     But  while  the  Chtu-cli 
long  allowed  slavery,  it  did  much  to  alleviate  i% 
and  welcomed  the  slave  as  an  equal ;  only  in  lat 
years  did  the  Church  ever  practise  slavery. 

"  No  one  is  a  slave  by  nature,'*  say  Dement  of  Ale:!cand 
and  Basil  (Clem.  Alex,,  P<rdag.,  III.,  chap,  xii.,  vol.  i..  p.  ai 
Basil,  DeSpir.,  s..  L,  chap.  xxi,.  vol,  iii,,  p,  49).     Chrysost^. 
says  that  God,  who  created  the  two  first  beings  free  and  equ 
never  created  slaves  to  serve  them  {Ham.  73  in  Eph.,  f  a,  ^ 
xi.,  p.  167).     Some  of  the  Fathers  held  that  slavery  was  pi 
ishment.  but  they  held  so  of  all  work,  and  yet  that  work  1  __ 
honorable.     "I  c^l  noble  and  lord,*'  says  Chrysostom,  "the 
slave  who  is  covered  with  chains,  if  it  accords  with  his  life;  I 
call  him  low  and  ignoble  who  in  the  midst  of  dignities  retj 
an  enslaved  soul  '  (Or.  in  Trrrtx  Moium  et  Las.,  |  7,  voL  i., 
78j>.     In  the  Church  slavery  was  only  an  accidental  ext< 
nal  condition  which  did  not  affect  the  moral  worth.     Aga 
and  again  the  Church  taught  that  Christianity  was  servit 
Christianis  calleJ  themselv^es,  like  St.  Paul,  servants  or  boi 

servants  (iovAoO  of   Christ.      Ignatius  wrote  of  the  slav 

"Let  them  continue  to  serve  without  murmiuring,  and  God  wUl 
give  them  a  better  than  earthly  liberty"  {Ad.  Polyc,  chap, 
iv..  p.  41)-     Slaves  were  recammended  to  l>ear  servitude  m 
the  passing  world  of  exile,  where  none  is  free,  and  beyond 
which  the  Christian  expects  deliverance  and  glory  (August,, 
De  Ag0n4  Christiana,  chap,  vii.,  vol,  vi.,  p,  r8i).     In  451,  the 
Council  of  Chalet! don  foroade  the  convents  to  receive  slaves 
without  the  consent  of  their  masters,  "  in  order  that  the  name 
of  God  be  not  dishonored'*  (Canon  IV.).     Many  slav 
noble  testimony  to  their  master  Christ,  such  as  PoU 
Eutyches,  Victorinus,  Maro,  Nereus,  Vitalis,  and  otheu, 
while  bidding  the  slave  be  patient,  th«  Church  spoke  I 
to  the  master.     Said  Chrysostom:    " Do  riot  imajzin«   ' 
injury  to  a  slave  will  be  regarded  as  indifferent,  bee 

only  to  a  slave.     The  laws  of  the  world  see  a  ditTei „  „ 

tween  the  two  races;  but  the  laws  of  the  commonwealth  of 
God  ignore  it'*  (Chrysost.  Horn,  aa,  in  Epk.,  %  2,  v<^.  xi.* 
p.  167).  ^^ 

We  observe  the  difference  between  the  recog^B 
nition  of  slavery  by  the  primitive  Church  and  its 
reco^ition  too' frequently  by  the  Church  in  mod- 
em times.     The  priniiiive  Church  recognized  it  j 
a  human  institution,  to  which  they  were  to  suh 
mit.     The   modern    Church    too   often    tried 
prove  slavery  a  divine  institution.     Masters  wer 
told  by  the  primilive  Church  to  love  their  slaves  a 
sons  and  as  eqtials  {Constit.  A  post..  Book  IVJ 
chap,  xii.,  p.  303),     The  Church  refused  to 
ceive  the  gifts  of  the  master  who  ill  treated  his" 
slaves   {Constit.  A  post..  Book  IV.,  chap,  vi.,  p, 
197),     In  the  early  Church  there  were  hotiseholds 
where  master  and  servants  formed  one  family. 

When  Thecla  was  dted  to  appear  before  the  tribunal  l%ft|^^| 
of  her  slaves,  urged  by  gratitude,  appeared  in  her  favor  (AdS^H 
ss.,  January,  vol  i.,  p.  601).     Paula,  a  descendant  of  Paului?^" 
.^milius,  teo.  and  Fabiola  are    spoken  of  as  the  servants 
rather  than  the  mistrcsiies  of  their  women.     But  the  Patbexs 
went  farther  than  to  counsel  gentleness.     They  urged 
to  free  their  slaves.     Gregory  Naalanaen  and  Chryaofl 
prominent  in  such  exhortations,  and  many  masters  , 

same.     The  earliest  inntance  that  has  come  down  to  us . 

of  Hermes.  Prefect  of  Rome  under  Trajan,  who  embraced 
Christianity  with  his  wife,  children,  and  1.^50  slaves,  whom  he 
freed  on  the  day  of  their  baptism,  Easter  Day.  with  ample 
assistance  to  enable  them  to  gain  a  livelihood.  He  hixnaeU" 
afterward  suffered  martyrdom  with  Bishop  Alexander,  who 
had  been  the  means  of  hia  conversion.  Another  prefect  of 
Rome.  Chromatius,  under  Diocletian,  freed  his  1,400  slaves. 
saying  that  those  who  had  Go^l  for  their  father  ought  not  10  be 
the  servants  of  man.  Melania,  with  the  consent  of  her  hus- 
band«  Pinius,  freed  S.ooo  slaves;  Ovanius,  a  French  qmrtyr. 
S.ooo. 

The  Church  especially  did  her  utmost  to  end 
the  horrors  of  the  gladiatorial  combaljs  and  the. 
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degradation  of  the  theatrical  exhibitions.     The 
Chtirch  refused  baptism  to  gladiators  unless  they 
gave  up  their  profession.      Lactan- 
01mdiat€rial  ^^^^  said:    ** Instead  of  buying  and 
0^^^^      feeding  wild  beasts,  ransom  prisoners 
and  feed  the  poor;  instead  of  bring- 
ing tog^ether  men  to  kill  each  other, 
fo  and  bury  the  innocent  dead"   {Div.  Instit., 
look  VI.,  chap,  xii.,  vol.  i.,  p.  470).     From  the 
theaters,  at  this  time  grossly  immoral.  Christians 
were  warned  to  absent  themselves.     Those  who, 
in  spite  of  warnings,  still  attended,  were  declared 
unworthy  of  Christian  communion. 

Christians  were  urged  to  find  their  exhibitions  in  nature. 
"What  theater."  says  one  writer,  "constructed  by  the  hand 
of  man  can  equal  these  wonders  of  creation  "  {Tract.  d€  Sped.. 
in  Opp.  Cypr.,  p.  jia)!  Actors  who  became  Christians  and 
had  no  othcn'  means  of  earning  a  livelihood,  such  as  Buchra- 
tins,  were  provided  for  by  the  Church  through  the  efforts  of 
Cyprian. 

We  come  now  to  consider  the  relation  of  the 
primitive  Church  to  the  poor,  and  its  property 
relations  in  general.  This  may  be  said  to  be  a 
more  or  less  faithful  carrying  out  of  the  volun- 
tary commtmal  life  of  Jerusalem.  There  seems 
to  be  no  evidence  that  there  was  anywhere  es- 
tablished by  the  primitive  Church  a  mechanical 
communism.  Voltmtary  commtmism  seems  to 
have  been  the  ideal  to  which  they  always  tended, 
tho  sometimes  very  vaguely  and  remotely.  The 
emphasis  was  on  love.  **lt  is  not  the  census," 
said  Ambrose,  **but  the  qualities  of  the  soul,  that 
show  the  rich  man"  (£/>.,  chap.  Ixiii.,  §  89,  vol. 
ii..  p.  1044).  Barnabas,  in  warmly  commending 
charity,  argues  that  **we  ought  not  to  consider 
anythmg  as  belon^g  to  ourselves  alone,  but  to 
share  everything  with  our  neighbor;  for  if  there  is 
communion  in  spiritual  and  everlasting  things, 
with  how  much  greater  right  ought  it  to  exist  in 
these  material  tmngs"  (chap,  xix.,  p.  52).  Am- 
brose of  Milan  wrote,  "Nature  created  everything 
for  common  use.  If,  then,  there  are  men  who 
are  excluded  from  the  enjoyment  of  the  products 
of  the  earth,  it  is  contrary  to  nature.  The  im- 
equal  division  of  this  wealth  is  the  result  of  ego- 
ism and  violence.  Nature  is  the  mother  of  com- 
mon right,  usurpation  is  the  mother  of  private 
right"  {De  Off.  Ministr.,  Book  I.,  chap,  xxviii., 
§  13a,  vol.  ii.,  p.  35). 

The  early  Church  opposed  riches  as  hindering  salvation,  but 
Augustine.  Ambrose,  Jerome,  and  others  teach  that  riches  are 
not  to  be  condenmed  m  themselves.  "  Neither  is  every  poor 
man  a  saint,  .  .  .  nor  is  every  rich  man  condemned."  wrote 
one  (Asterius.  De  DiviU  #f  Laiaro,  p.  i^).  "The  hand  of  the 
Christian,"  said  the  same  writer.  Astenus.  "ought  only  to  be 
held  out  to  give  alms,  never  to  seite  what  doearnot  belong  to 
him"  (JHom.  d§  (Ecanomo,  Iniqttio^p.  33).  /The  giving  of 
charity  the  primitive  Church  exalted!  "  It  is  Detter  to  do  the 
works  of  charity  than  to  ornament  cinirches.  or  to  enrich  them 
with  pfedous  vases"  (Hieron.,  Ep.  130.  vol.  i.,  p.  991)-  The 
priests  were  to  lead  in  this,  especially  the  Disho[>s.  The 
''ApoatoAic  Constitutions"  lay  down  their  duties  in  these 
irords:  "To  orphans  take  the  place  of  a  father:  to  widows 
sive  the  protection  that  they  would  have  from  their  husbands; 
help  young  people  who  desire  to  marry  with  your  counsels; 
find  work  Tor  the  artizans:  have  pity  on  the  infirm:  receive 
strangers  beneath  your  roof;  give  food  and  drink  to  those  who 
are  htmgry  and  thirsty  and  clothes  to  the  naked:  visit  the  sick 
and  help  the  prisoners"  (Book  IV..  a.  p.  29$).  Charity  was  to 
cause  sacrifice.  We  read  of  the  early  Christians  fasting  that 
they  might  give  to  the  poor  (Constit.  Apost.,  V.  xx.,  p.  33  0. 
Deaconesses  were  appointed  to  aid  poor  women,  under 
Bishop  Cornelius,  toward  the  close  of  the  third  century,  the 
Churen  of  Rome  supported  more  than  1,500  poor  people.  The 
Church  of  Antioch^in  the  time  of  Chrysostom.  maintained 
more  than  3.000.  The  Church  of  Rome,  under  Bishop  Sotir, 
in  the  second  half  of  the  second  century,  and  100  years  later, 
tmder  Bishop  Stephen,  sent  money  collected  in  distant  prov- 
inces, sometimes  to  help  famished  populations,  sometimes  to 
lighten  the  burdens  ot  the  persecuted.  Prelates  sold  the 
1  and  ornaments  of  their  churches  to  aid  the  poor.    This 


was  done  by  Cyril,  by  Acadus.  Bishop  of  Aquda.  who  sold 
4ao  vases  and  sent  back  to  freedom  7.000  imprisoned  Per- 
sians, and  by  Deogratias.  of  Carthage.    Au- 
gustine and  Ambrose  did  it  to  ransom  cap- 
tives.    PauUnus.  of  Nola  and  Hilary  of  Aries 


IU.nfcivaa  ^^^  ^^^  ^*"j^  estates  for  the  poor.  Martin 
vapuT^  of  Tours  sacrificed  his  sacerdotal  robes.  The 
Bishop  of  Escupftre.  of  Toulouse,  went  hungry 
and  used  only  basket  and  glass  for  the  bread 
and  wine  of  the  Eucharist,  in  order  to  help  the  poor.  When 
the  martyr  Lawrence  was  asked  by  the  pagan  goverpor  for 
the  tfE^usurrs  d!  t  he  L  tiUTch.  he  showed  him  the  poor.  Peter, 
the  tax-^ntherer,  in  the  time  of  Justinian,  on  being  converted 
expiated  hU  harshness  by  selling  himself  to  a  ^ve  merchant 
for  the  benefit  of  the  poor.  Clement  of  Rome  writes  to  the 
Church  in  Corinth:  '  We  have  among  us  many  who. have 
eiven  themseWts  to  servitude  in  order  that  others  might  be 
free/'  It  is  told  of  Bishop  Eleusis  of  Cyzicus.  that  he  took 
the  papian  ternple.s  ddd  made  them  into  hospitals  for  the  old 
and  widoweii.  The  first  orphan  houses  are  of  this  period, 
and  were  cared  for  by  priests.  Special  collections  were  made 
for  prisoners.  The  poor  denied  themselves  a  day's  food  to 
give  to  these.  The  funds  of  the  Church  were  used  to  ransom 
brothers  sentenced  to  public  works  or  the  arena.  The  Church 
was  the  asylum.  Even  Alaric.  on  taking  Rome,  is  reported  to 
have  spared  those  who  took  refuge  in  the  churches.  The 
innocent  went  to  the  bishops  for  redress.  In  the  midst  of 
universal  anarchy,  the  bishops  raised  their  voices  in  behalf  of 
outraged  humamty.  It  was  one  of  their  special  duties  to  save 
defenseless  men  from  the  hands  of  powerful  oppressors,  and 
to  intercede  with  the  emperors  and  magistrates  in  their  behalf; 
to  undertake  long  journeys  and  brave  all  wrath,  provided  the 
cause  of  those  in  whom  they  were  interested  was  just.  Most 
frequently  we  find  bishops  giving  assistance  to  country  people, 
who  suffered  from  the  rapacity  of  the  fiscal  agents,  the  avarice 
of  the  usurers,  the  oppression  of  great  proprietors.  For  the 
sick,  the  primitive  Church  did  much,  even  for  the  lepers. 
Basil  advises  that  lepers  be  not  deserted,  but  be  lovea  the 
more  for  the  miseries  of  their  desolation.  During  the  plague 
of  Carthage,  about  aso  A.D..  and  during  that  of  Alexandria, 
the  Christians  showed  great  bravery  and  love.  The  earliest 
hospitals  are  due  to  the  Church,  the  first  being  esUblished  in 
the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century.  Prom  the  latter  half  of 
this  century  they  multiplied  greatly.  The  most  important  of 
these  was  founded  by  BJEksil  in  Csesarea.  It  rose,  says  Gregory 
Nasianzen.  like  a  new  town,  providing  lodgings  for  travelers, 
rooms  for  invalids,  workshops  for  the  poor,  provision  for 
lepers.  It  bore  the  name  of  Basilias.  Chrysostom  founded 
several  hospitals.  By  the  time  of  Theodosius  most  of  the 
large  towns  had  hospitals.  The  hermit  Thalassius  founded 
one  for  the  blind. 

The  early  Church  was  especially  remarkable 
for  its  sacrifices  in  behalf  of  its  enemies.  Ter- 
ttillian  could  truly  say  that  **if  all  men  loved 
their  friends,  the  Christians  alone  knew  how  to 
love  their  enemies"  {Ad.  Scap.,  i.,  p.  69).  The 
Fathers,  too,  with  their  profound  respect  for 
human  life,  tmanimously  condemned  capita  pun- 
ishment. The  Cotmcil  of  Elvira  (a.d.  305)  ex- 
cludes the  magistrates  whose  duties  as  decemvirs 
caused  them  to  judge  cases  involving  capital  ptm- 
ishment  from  joining  in  worship  during  the  year. 
The  emphasis  the  early  Church  put  upon  hospi- 
tality is  well  known,  as  is  also  its  tmiversal  opposi- 
tion to  war. 

It  is  well  to  notice  the  organization  of  the 
Church  for  practical  charities.  At  first  there  was 
little  or  none. 

"  We  give  to  all  and  communicate  to  every  one  who  is  in 
need."  says  Justin  {Apolog.,  i..  14).     The  shepherd  of  Hennas 
says:     "Give  simply  to  all.  without  asking 
^^     ,^-         doubtfully  to  whom  thou  givest.  but  give  to 
CluuritiM     all "  {Pastor  Herma.  Mand.,  II.).     Qement  of 
Alexandria  warns  against  trying  to  iudge  who 
is  deserving  and  who  undeserving  Qjnis  divis 
salvus.,  chap.  xiii.).     Concerning  the  giving  up  of  property. 
Hennas  says  to  Christians :  '  *  You  are  dwelling  here  in  a  foreign 
city.     Would  any  one  dwelling  in  a  foreign  city  provide  him- 
self with  fields  and  expensive  accommodations?"  (SimilH,  I.) 
The  Church  was  in  the  world,  but  not  of  it.     "We  are  no 
Brahmans  nor  Indian  gymnosophists:  no  wild  men  of  the 
woods  and  separatists  from  life.     We  are  mindful  of  the 
gratitude  which  we  owe  to  the  Lord  our  God,  and  do  not  de- 
spise the  enjoyment  of  His  works,"  wrote  Tertullian  (Analog.. 
43).     But  the  Fathers  everywhere  counseled  simplicity  ot 
life.     "On  the  road  to  heaven."  says  Clement,  "the  best  pro- 
vision is  frugality,  moderation  is  the  shoe,  and  beneficence  the 
staff."  {Padagog.,  III.,  7).    Clement  pities  the  insatiable  who 
collect  their  dainties  from  all  parU  of  the  world,  with  whom 
"the  bastingladles and  the  kitchen  form  the  central  point  of 
existence  "  (padagog.,  I.,  x).    In  an  old  catalog  of  the  apostles. 
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^vxr.  AmixK-v.  anji  -..-le  nans  if  Zeberiee  ir?  -Tsrrr-nm    ?':d:= 

ion  ^'  Alpnaris    a  niaacti.     la»r   -nea  ".ae  'I'tar-rT  ' 

of  ihe    lay.     Saul  C'ltTWsC'iSnx    -J.   --=«  '.Tnraics^T 
wcman.    *  Of  how  rsaAv  co:r  - 1-  -ygrran    icsc  '.Ten  '^e 
chine  arxis  the  icciLs:  '     V-",.  ^r«s  ▼ler:  -..^  I  zuria 
her   amplest,    "hers    -vare    Ktse    ^rpfT/jrirca    :zr 


■  :=cn        


Deacons,    -teaconesaes.    i.::it   -vuicw^ 


iiRceri  :n  :;--«  '! 


r-i3 


nnsiiierBr: 


rjk^i  sceca.  :har^  u  ^3e  inar".~ei.  in: 


crilec?e:i  ami  iis£r-h<s::eii  'jar^-r  as  -le  t^fiipm  ir\w^  ▼«• 
nru  uipoen  :n  x.mmr.n  :zr  all  ilhta-ra  -nrrnhrra.  !a=£r  iccrrers 
for  the  50ir.  ami  ".na."!?  rrra-nr.cs  n  inirimipn  ami  *t- 
Monraniiim  ::7utri  ii.^  r?act  irzxsi  these  *'«ri^g*^  uii  as7 
'.li  '-7  ?cra:i 
church-rsemberihip  :.i  the  leLect  iVjt. 
Chur:r.  iecara.::s£  ar.ii  lerrjuraa  ani-^ 
Churtr.  -or  tr^  -Jr-jr.i-i.  It  tauif^t  t.te  C^Tsna 
becTr«aen  t.-jc  ■  reiigious  "  ami  t.ie  "  secular 
ioua  '  :r.ro  tncnaaUcisRi  ami  a^ceticrusL  ami 
iaco  vor*.iil:nesa. 


comororuae  Trt.i  tae  i 


e  ami  tj  i-n^aaf 


-cw^r  ad  a 


d  the    'Kcujc-'        caii   :l'  En 


As  a  resuli:  of  'his  alliance  Tri-h  zza  S^a^e.  -he 
Church,  still  mors  develocir.z  her  TB-or.'iliness. 
gradually  canie  :o  palliate,  allo-v.  an-i  enizr?*;. 
and  even  o'vn  slaves  so  tha::  eve-.  =.:  r-.ire  a  sriir.- 
as  Oreg^jry  the  <Sreat  makes  no  ac'ij^try  f:r  zjlt- 
\xi%  a  fujgfitlve  slave  br  ju^ht  back  "b  v  any  means'" 
from  Otrar.to.  "ho  he  -was  also  t.^TT:  frotn  -x-ife  and 
children,  t'j  serve  as  a  baker  in  R-jme  .  Thus  the 
Church  gTaii-.iaIly  became  full  'A  al:  i"^Ioh  'srorl-ili- 
ness  as  called  forth  the  burr.in;?'  rr:  tests  ■:■:  Chryi- 
ostom.  On  the  other  hand,  -^o  have  the  devel- 
opment of  M'j>rA3Ti«:;53f.  for  the  s-i-cial  results 
of  which  see  the  article  on  that  subject.  St:" 
throu}jh  all  the  earlier  centuries  the  Ch-rch  -aris 
not  only  the  friend  but  the  leader  <:  f  =•:■•: :al  re:  :mi. 
If  she  did  not  ab«jlish  slavery  or  a.iv  xate  all  the 
social  reforms  that  are  sugj^ested  t.:-iay.  it  -s^as 
because  they  were  not  prop^jsel.  She  was  at 
least  on  the  side  of  the  mi>3t  ratlical  reform  there 
was.  or.  rather,  the  mother  an*!  the  l::e  of  all  re- 
form. On  the  whole,  well  could  Tertullian  point 
to  the  life  and  love  of  the  Church,  which  to  the 
jealous  hatred  of  its  enemies  was  a  reproach. 
"See  how  they  love  one  an-T-ther."'  m-xrked  these 
enemies:  "as  if  they  were  ready  to  die.  the  one  for 
the  other."  "Yes."  says  T«*rtullian.  "we  love 
one  another:  we  are  brothers,  for  we  have  a  ci?n:- 
mon  Father,  and  the  same  Spirit  has  led  us  frrm 
darkness  to  light.  We  are  alo  your  brothers. 
because,  alt  ho  vou  are  our  p-ersecutors.  you  are 
men  like  us.  We  support  one  an'^ther:  we  have 
everythin^sr  in  common  excep-t  our  wives :  each  one 
freely  rjrings  his  offering  to  relieve  the  poor,  the 
sick,  orphans,  widows,  travelers,  and  prisoners. 
We  are  not  incapable  of  the  business  of  life,  for 
do  we  not  live  with  you.  sharing  yo'jr  habits  and 
necessities?  We  do'  not  retire  into  forests:  we 
do  not  flee  ir<^f^n  life:  we  use  everythir.a:  with 
thanksgiving:  we  sail  with  you:  we  mix  with  you 
in  the  forum,  in  camp,  in  commerce:  wt-  refrain 
onlv  from  your  spectacles,  sacririces.  disorders. 
and  crimes'   (ApoUgeticui,  about  ir^S  a.d.  . 

in.— The  Medieval  Church 

In  this  ^jrx\rsn  we  shall  not  enter  so  much  into 
dfrtaih,  Vj'rcau.v:  thev:  are  given  in  other  articles: 
that  on  thf:  <\Ky%f>y*  Law.  which  belongs  alm>st 
ftxf;lu.sively  to  thf:  medieval  Church,  and  the  gen- 
eral article  ^/n  CHfcisTiA.vrTY  avd  Social  Reform. 
Christian  influfmcf:,  in  the  Middle  Ages  at  least. 
ty.ing  admitUrdly  almr^st  idemtical  with  Church 
influfmc';.  V';t  a  few  general  characterizations 
may  hftre  Ix:  mstdt:,  and  one  or  two  points  eluci- 
dated. 

We  notice,  first,  that  the  medieval  Church  was 


e  ilerical  order  was  the  one 
n  "n  "vincn  :-  "wis  ccssThac  for  a  man  of 

J:!ir=-  ZLTth  t:  artar^  to  !ie  Icghest  posi- 
his  "ris  less  by  Ttme  «"»f  ecactxnent  than 
.-zar^c^  :c  the' iinTis  2-  zaaz  the  Church 
r^nLiin.fi  fri-;  frtm  the  fiar-^rciiGcs  of  dlasses  that 
rrt-v  -r  n  the  y.-rl  frj,-e  xn»i  r  that  churchmen, 
is  the  T-Jji  :e  leiihaiiy  hecarse  universal  in  Latin 
■r.ir-.stdn.l.:c:t.  ::tLji  :e  miaed  to  any  rank  without 
-.-T—.'-— r  i  iimly  :c  =»:cies.  Many  a  peasant 
heari  :c  the  'jtarnei  Grisz^z^.  son.  oc  a  »rf.  the 
zijrs::  iis^m^mshei  schTiar  of  thirteen th-ccniury 
v>if  :ri,  the' 'Zx: :ri  whici  existed,  long  before  a 
ccile*^  Wis  ::Tn=.£e-i — the  fnend  of  the  reforming 
The  inemy  :c  the  5l;r*ar  cotirt.  the  ad\'o- 
.L  nn:r-an.i"5:r  the  rl^giisrt:  and  was  eager, 
cut  :c  his  scanty  —ears,  to  bxiy  the  license  that  his 
am  =i:'zht  s^.  '.:  the  schi:<:is  jaic.  lake  orders.  The 
7i:ssit»lity~:f  nsm^r  was.  it  is  irae.  noc  confined  to 
^hnrjhnten  but  tna:  which  was  the  exception 
ani'ic^  the  laity  wus  c-t=ni?ti  among  the  clergy. 
X  :r  was  :t  t:l  centnrrcs  lat^r  that  it  became  the 
accepted  ir-ctrjie  that  an  ■rrdained  person  was 
ic:c  '-^-z^  A  fr^e  man  and  if  in  the  dfth  century  it 
cculd  ce  %:cnctfivTd  tliat  a  =an  mirfit  be  a  <  ~ 
man  and  y^t  a  slave,  this  :dea  ear^  eave  way! 
::ni  an-rt^^r  whxh  presunaed  that' if  a  slave  were 
':rij.i-'.>zd  with  the  "knowie^ige  of  his  lord,  and 
w-.:hout  any  rcSxtioc  rais*»d  by  him,  he  was  a 
frt^  tulT.  tho  zoc  formally  mannmitted.  For 
the  en=ct  :  f  the  nsed:e".-al  Church  tipon  slavery,  see 
C  H  a :  s  7 :  \  v :  r Y  an r-  S«:a:  : a  l  Re  ro rm.  It  must  not 
re  f  ?r£-.-«ttcn  that  before  the  time  of  the  Reforma- 
ti'.-n  slaviery.  and.  in  some  cocntries  like  England. 
even  serf  iotn.  had  disappeared  from  Christendom. 
The  me-i-.eval  Church  Lid  put  it  down. 

We  n?tice  next  as  characteristic  of  the  medi- 
eval Church  its  monasteries,  nunneries,  and 
Church  br:therh':ods  of  vari.>us  kinds,  not  cmly 
as  centers  o:  Christian  ecuality,  but  as  asylums 
frr  the  op rn;st  and  as  centers  of  brotherhood 
life  and  work.  Says  Thorold  Rogers  upon  this 
pcint : 

"The  rsl-e:  re  iest:T;ir>rn  w»»  the  tasdamentalirKgiontdoty 
of  =e-i:<-.-a:  Crrtsr-i;^-.:.-.  I  si^ht  have  9ftxd  of  Cliratiaiiity 
:^«::.  1=  i=o.e-:  7c::i:es  ::  =Uh:  be  the  datif  of  the  State 
:o  relieve  .i:5:r-s*  ::  ins  il-m^T<t  :ts  ;T3iknoe,  if  it  cued  for 
secir-.zy.  To  ae:  i!rcr.iar:t  sap  plies  oc  food  for  the  pooler 
citizens  :r.  one  vay  or  :be  ocber  was  the  coartuit  aaxiety  of 
oe=:ocn::o  A:>er^  xzi  zi  i=:*.rer.al  Rome.  Bat  firam  the 
'.■er>-  r^rst  C-:r.s::aru:y  :ra=rf;erre*i  this  iuty  firam  the  State  to 
she  ini;-.-.i-.:j.:  i-i  :o  :he  i.-'oLrstary  oorpocatkn.  The  early 
Churc.-.  -.ini-jcbtevflr  preacbed  patieaee.  bat 
::  rtuoh  tr.crf  ezrpkaticallr  incalcated  the 
.lu-.v  oc  ji:=*.5iir.'«i*-.=«.  Tbe  coatribntioQ  of  the 
:::he  w-jk5  er.'^rcetl  in  order  that  a  third  pait, 
a:  >a5:.  oc  the  ;foceedt  should  go  to  the  te- 
lief  c:  tre  ieser-.-'.r^:  -.xvt.  Ir.  the  cftcenth  **■»*"■  t  *******«*«g 
mo\-T5  the  7'.«:r.:ev:u5  -KT-.&:h  cf  Goscoi^ne  oore  thaa  unt  teadi- 
in^  of  Pecock  to  the  er^-t  thjkt  ecclesastical  nituuea enjoyed 
churchsse::  c-.ir.  he  itsposed  oc  accordzs^  to  the  diacrBtiOB 
the  recirier.t  x$  freely  as  the  proceeds  oc  ptvr 


_  .  xni  sorcery.  _ 

ici:r.5t  a  chun:r.r=aa  was  that  of  » 


private  propeity. 
lest  cfaarse  which 


that  of  avarice. 
Loes  was  haeky  it 


by 

ot  tr 

A:ter  h.eresy.  s:— 

couli  be  '.eve'e 

asd  a  covetous  vr.est  -aho  hosirJe-i 

the  chjirpf  o:  a\-ar.ce  wa-s  no:  oour'evi  with  thoae  cravcrvioet 

to  which  I  have  zeferrei.     We  C3ay  b«  certain,  too.  that  the 

.:f::ty  which  »-a«  so  }cer.erar.y  iraposed  on  then  by  pobUc 

op-.=:o- — the  rorce  o:  wh:ch  is  cot  >^t  exrtnct — wastacolcated 

by  t-er-  or.  others.     In  titae*  ot  plenty,  too.  food  was  often 

^,vcn  with  wa^ees.     A  wealthy  monastery  or  coOese  woold 

r.r.  1  a  riace  at  its  sen-ar.ts    table  for  tbe  artiaaiis  which  it 

emr'.oj-Teii  without  tr.-.:ch  »rr.:.f^;r.<.  ar.J  tbe  poor  at  the  ^te 

wou^i  net  be  sent  awav  eriv*y-h-*=ied.     Where  mendicancy 

WIS  no  dis^nace.  a:K•.*^r^-in^  »-as  '.-.kr  to  be  considered  the  most 

necessary  an. I  th^r  tnc^st  oriinar>-  of  the  ^-irtnea. 

"It  h.as  been  often  saz.l  and  often  denied  that  the  i 


terres  supp.i 


he  wan 


ch  the  roorlaw.  twoL 

a:ter  the  dissolution  of  :hese  S>iies,  enforced.  That  the 
monasteries  were  renowned  for  their  almagivinc  la  certain. 
The  duty  of  aiding  the  needy  was  ociversal.  Themadvm  the 
creatures  of  charity,  they  could  not  deny  to  othcts  that  on 
which  they  sabcisted.     But  some  ocdccs  were  i     ' 
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duties.  The  Hospitalers  were  bound  to  relieve  casual  desti- 
tution. Hence  when  Waynflete  proctired  the  surrender  of 
the  house  of  the  Oxford  Hospitalers,  he  bound  his  college  to 
the  duties  which  the  surrendered  house  had  performed,  duties 
which,  it  is  almost  superfluous  to  say.  were  speedily  evaded. 
So  again  the  preaching  and  begging  friars  were  the  nurses  of 
the  sick,  especially  those  who  labored  under  infectious  dis- 
Thwe^  


5  were  houses  where  doles  of  bread  and  beer  were 
given  to  all  wayfarers,  houses  where  the  sick  were  tended, 
dotbed,  and  fed.  particularly  the  lepers.  There  were  ntm- 
neries,  where  the  nuns  weie  nurses  and  midwives;  and  even 
now  the  ruins  of  these  houses  contain  living  record  of  the 
ancient  practises  of  their  inmates  in  the  rare  medicinal  herbs 
which  are  still  found  within  their  precincts.  In  the  universal 
destruction  of  these  establishments,  the  hardest  instruments 
of  Henry's  purposes  interceded  for  the  retention  of  some 
among  the  most  meritorious,  useful,  and  unblemished  of 
them.  It  is  possible  that  these  institutions  created  the  men- 
dicancy whicn  they  relieved,  but  it  cannot' be  doubted  that 
they  assisted  much  which  needed  their  help  ('Work  and 
Wages.'  p.  416). 

"what  an  enormous  part  in  the  polity  of  the  Middle  Ages 
was  played  by  these  monasteries  is  well  known.  The  estates 
of  the  monasteries  are  said  over  and  over  again  to  have  com- 
prised a  third  of  the  knights'  fees  in  England.  Most  of  these 
religious  houses  were  founded  before  the  close  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  many  of  them  in  the  earl^r  ages  of  the  Saxon 
polity.  Only  a  few  were  founded  in  later  times.  Besides  these 
monastic  estates,  the  bishops  and  the  chapters  held  large 
possessions. 

**  Many  of  the  English  towns  grew  up  round  monasteries. 
The  piety  of  the  converted  Saxons  led  them  to  spend  lavishly 
in  the  foundation  of  these  institutions,  and  the  principal  part 
of  the  doctunents  which  have  been  preserved  from  a  period 
antecedent  to  the  Conquest  refer  to  these  early  monasteries. 
Thus  the  town  of  Oxford  grew  up  under  the  shadow  of  the 
great  monasteries  of  St.  Prideswide  and  Osney.  Such  was  the 
origin  of  Abingdon,  of  Reading,  of  St.  Albans,  of  Coventry,  of 
Durham." 


That  these  centers  of  religiotis  life  were  centers 
also  of  humble  brotherly  work  is  well  known. 
Says  Palgrave's  **  Dictionary  of  Political  Econ- 
omy": 

"The  lands  held  by  a  religious  house,  at  least  those  in  its 
immediate  vicinity,  were,  as  a  rule,  cultivated  by  the  brother- 
hood itself,  and  the  personal  interest  thus  devoted  to  the 
work  produced  better  results  than  the  enforced  labor  of 
bondmen.  The  evidence  of  the  Domesday  survey  goes  to 
show  that  the  Church  lands  were  in  a  higher  state  of  cultiva- 
tion than  other  property.  The  monks  also  employed  them- 
selves in  clearing  forests,  draining  marshes,  and  making  roads 
and  bridges  (cf.  Lingard.  i..  267  seq.;  Cunningham.  'Growth 
of  English  Industry  and  Commerce  in  the  Early  and  Middle 
Ages,  pi>.  64.  S0q.  1890);  and  the  Cistercian  order,  through 
the  activity  which  it  displayed  in  sheep  farming,  promoted  in 
a  singular  d^ree  the  production  of  the  staple  commodity  of 
England.  Through  the  immense  extent  of  their  property, 
variously  estimated  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  cen- 
turies from  a  quarter  to  a  half  of  the  total  landed  property  of 
Exigland  (Wydiffe,  <i#  £cc/.,  xv.,  p.  338;  cf.  Pearson.  'History 
of  England,'  ii..  497.  1867).  the  churches  and  reli^ous  houses 
came  to  take  an  important  share  in  the  industrial  develop- 
ment of  the  country;  and  it  is  acknowledged  that  the  clergy 
were  mild  landlords  (see  Stubbs.  'Constitutional  History.' 
iii..  56a).  The  attacks  of  the  Lollards  upon  the  landed  prop- 
erty of  the  Church  were  inspired  rather  by  a  priori  obiections 
to  the  system  itself  than  by  any  actual  abuses  to  which  it  led; 
and  the  consideration  which  Bishop  Pecock,  writing  in  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  allesed  on  the  opposite  side 
are  probably  in  the  main  just.  'The  treuthe  is.'  he  says, 
*  that  the  tenementis  and  alle  the  possessiouns  with  her  pur- 
tenaunds.  which  the  clergie  (religiose  or  not  religiose)  holden 
and  hauen.  is  better  meintened  and  susteyned  and  reparid  and 
kept  fro  Calling  into  noust  and  into  wildtmess.  than  it  tho  same 
tenementis  and  possessiouns  with  her  purtenaimcis  weren 
in  the  hondis  of  grete  lordis,  or  of  knyztis.  or  of  squyeris. 
.  .  .  The  tenauntis.  occupying  tho  tenementis  and  posses- 
siouns with  purtenaunds  vndir  the  clergie,  ben  esilier  tretid, 
lasse  disesid.  and  not  greened  hi  extorcioun,  as  thei  schoulden 
be.  if  thei  helden  the  same  tenementis  and  possessiouns  of 
temporal  lordis  or  of  knyztis  and  squyers.'  Among  other 
points  in  favor  of  those  who  held  of  the  Church.  Pecock  notices 
that  their  tenure  was  less  liable  to  be  disturbed  than  that  of 
those  who  held  under  lay  lords  ('Repressor  of  Overmuch 
Blaming  of  the  Clergy.'  vol.  ii..  p.  370  seq..  ed.  Babington. 
i860).  It  has  been  noticed  by  critics  least  friendly  to  the 
medieval  Church  that  it  was  such  causes — the  known  ad- 
vantage to  the  tenant — that  did  much  to  reconcile  public 


opinion  to  the  enormous  estates  held  by  the  Church  (Pearson. 
'History  of  England.'  vol.  ii.,  p.  ^oa;  Rogers,  vol.  i..  p.  160). 
That  at  the  dose  of  the  Middle  Ages  the  state  of  things  was 
somewhat  altered,  and  the  abuses  which  had  arisen  with  re- 
spect to  the  management  of  Church  property  called  forth 
well-founded  oompiaints  (cf.  'Dyaloge  betwene  a  (}entill- 


man  and  a  Husbandman,*  1530,  ed.  Arber,  1871,  p.  13^  s§q.; 
'Ballads  from  Manuscripts,  ed.  Pumivall,  1869,  vol.  i.), 
need  not  be  denied." 

But  it  was  not  only  manttal  work  that  was 
performed  by  the  monks  and  clergy.  Sajrs 
Rogers: 

"The  dergy,  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  term,  contained 
nearly  the  whole  of  what  we  should  call  the  professional 
classes.  The  architects,  the  physicians,  the  lawyers,  the 
scribes,  the  teachers,  of  the  Middle  Ages,  were  almost  always 
clergymen,  and  when  employed  in  these  callings  were  rewarded 
for  their  services  with  benefices.  We  Imow  but  few  of  the 
men  who  designed  the  great  cathedrals,  churches,  and  castles 
of  the  Middle  A^es — those  buildings  which  are  the  wonder  of 
our  age  for  their  vastness,  their  exquisite  proportions,  and 
their  equally  exquisite  detail.  But  when  we  do  know,  as  it 
were  by  accident,  who  the  builder  was,  he  is 
almost  always  a  clergyman.  It  seems  as  tho 
Tho  Cltrgy  skill  in  architecture  and  intimate  acquaint- 
of  tha  ^"^  ^^^  ^  which  was  necessary  not  only 
--.--.  -  for  the  design  of  the  structure,  but  for  good 
MmOM  AgM  workmanship  and  endurance,  were  so  common 
an  accomplishment,  that  no  one  was  at  the 
pains  to  proclaim  nis  own  reputation  or  to 
record  the  reputation  of  another.  It  is  known  that  we  owe 
the  design  of  Rochester  (^tle  and  the  Tower  to  one  ecclesi- 
astic. It  is  recorded  that  William  of  Wykeham  was  Edward 
III.'s  architect  at  Windsor,  as  well  as  his  own  at  Winchester 
and  Oxford,  and  of  various  handsome  churches  which 
were  built  during  his  long  episcopate.  It  is  probable  that 
Waynfiete  desiprned  the  oeautiful  buildings  at  Magdalen 
College;  and  it  is  alleged  that  Wolsey.  in  his  youth,  planned 
the  matchless  tower,  which  has  charmed  every  spectator  for 
nearly  four  centuries.  But  no  one  knows  who  designed  and 
carried  out  a  thousand  of  those  poems  in  stone  which  were 
the  glory  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  have  been  made  the  subjects 
of  servile  and  stupid  imitations  in  our  own. 

"  The  monks  were  the  men  of  letters  in  the  Middle  Ages,  the 
historians,  the  jurists,  the  philosophers,  the  physicians,  the 
students  of  nature.  It  is  owing  to  their  labors  that  we  know 
anything  of  our  annals,  of  the  events  by  which  the  political 
history  of  England  is  interpreted.  They  were  often  frivolous, 
frequently  credulous,  but  they  collected  the  facts  to  the  best 
of  their  ability.  It  is  true  that  the  material  which  they  put  in- 
to shape  is  far  less  in  quantity  than  those  voluminous  archives 
are  which  are  preserved  in  our  national  collection.  But. 
these,  tho  of  great  collateral  value,  would  have  but  little  con- 
structive importance  in  the  absence  of  the  chronicles  which  the 
monks  compiled.  This  is  abtmdantly  illustrated  by  the  his- 
tory of  the  nfteenth  century  and  part  of  the  sixteenth.  .  .  . 

*  I  am  convinced  that  schools  were  attached  to  every  mon- 
astery, and  that  the  extraordinary  number  of  foimdation 
schools  established  just  after  the  Reformation  of  1547  was  not 
a  new  zeal  for  a  new  learning,  but  the  fresh  and  very  inade- 
quate supply  of  that  which  had  been  so  suddenly  and  disas- 
trously extinguished.     ('Work  and  Wages.'  p.  i6a.) 

"And  it  must  be  remembered  that  they  were  not  monks  o^ 
the  lower  ranis  who  did  manual  and  literary  work,  but  eccle- 
siastics of  the  highest  rank.  We  find  such  men  as  Hilary  of 
Aries,  one  of  the  leading  prelates  in  the  French  Church,  work- 
ing in  the  field.  Becket,  the  Archbishop  of  (^nterbury,  when 
he  visited  a  monastery  in  harvest  did  not  hesitate  to  labor  in 
the  fields.  St.  Dtmstan  is  reported  to  have  been  an  excellent 
blacksmith." 

For  what  the  medieval  Church  did  to  put  down 
feuds,  to  bring  in  "the  peace  of  God,  etc.,  see 
Christianity  and  Social  Reform.  We  notice 
here  the  influence  of  the  Church  upon  the  State. 
The  political  influence  of  the  medieval  Chuxx:h 
was  enormously  ^eat.  Undoubtedly  much  of  it 
was  due  to  ambition  for  temporal  power,  espe- 
cially with  the  Roman  see  and  wherever  her  spirit 
went;  but  equally  tmdoubtedly,  apart  from  all 
question  of  ambition,  the  medieval  Church  often 
used  her  enormous  power,  and  especially  did  many 
of  her  leading  prelates  use  their  commanding  in- 
fluence, to  protect  the  rights  of  the  common  people 
against  the  aggression  both  of  the  barons  and  of 
the  king.  We  can  cite  only  a  few  examples,  but 
they  arc  strewn  on  every  page  of  medieval  his- 
tory. In  England,  Stephen  Langton,  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  was  the  leader  and  the  prime  mover 
in  wresting  from  King  Richard  the  Magna  Charta, 
which  has  now  become  the  birthright  of  evenr 
Englishman  and  American.  In  France,  the  life 
of  Bernard  of  Clairvaux  is  filled  with  records  of 
masterly  and  effectual  resistance  against   the 
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wrongs  and  violence  of  the  barons.  In  Italy,  the 
political  influence  of  Savonarola,  the  Dominican 
monk,  can  hardly  be  overestimated,  and  these 
are  shining  illustrations  of  what  was  done  in  a 
humbler  way  and  on  a  lesser  scale  by  thousands 
of  brave  medieval  churchmen.  The  influence  of 
WyclifFe*s  poor  priests,  and  above  all  of  John 
Ball,  must  not  be  forgotten.  Says  Thorold 
Rogers : 

The  txxsr  priests  alone  could  traverse  the  country  by  right, 
and,  without  suspidon.  advise  their  followers.     They  were 
precisely  the  persons  who  could  ojngati ire  resistance  among 
the  serfs,  could  win  and  keep  their  confidence,  and  could  bo 
trusted  with  their  subscriptions,  their  plans, 
and   their  connmunications.       Wycliffe's  poor 
Thf  Poor      priests   had  honeycombed   the  minds  of  the 
^^1     I  upland  folk  with  what  may  be  called  rcli»fiou5 

<r»wiM  socialism.  By  Wycliffe's  labors  the  Bible 
men  had;  been  introduced  to  the  new  world  of 
the  Old  Testament,  to  the  hintory  of  the  hu- 
man race,  to  the  prfmeval  garden  and  the  young  world,  where 
the  first  parents  of  all  mankind  Jived  by  simple  toil,  and  were 
the  ancestors  of  the  proud  noble  and  knight,  as  well  as  of  the 
down-trotidcn  serf  and  despised  burgher.  They  read  of  the 
brave  times  when  there  was  no  Idng  in  Israel,  when  every  man 
did  that  which  was  right  in  his  own  eyes,  and  sat  under  his 
own  vine  and  his  own  fijjtrec.  none  daring  to  make  him  afraid. 
They  read  how  God»  through  His  prophet,  had  warned  Israel 
of  the  evils  which  would  come  to  them  when  a  king  should 
role  over  them,  and  how  speedily  this  was  verified  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  young  Rehoboam,  with  his  dejnTivcd  and  foolish 
counselors,  of  how  woe  had  been  prcidictcd  to  the  people  over 
whom  a  child  should  rule.  The  God  of  Isinael  had  bade  His 
people  be  husbandmen,  and  not  mounted  knights  and  men- 
at-arms.  But,  most  of  all.  the  t^reacher  would  dwell  on  his 
own  prototype,  on  the  man  of  God ^  the  wise  prophet  who  de- 
nounced king^  and  princes  and  high  priests,  and,  by  God's 
ccHncnission.  made  them  like  a  potter's  vessel  in  the  day  of  His 
wmth«  or  on  those  bold  judges  who  were  tealous  even  to 
slaying.  For  with  this  book,  so  old.  yet  so  new,  the  peasant 
preacher — we  are  told  that  many  learned  to  read  when  they 
were  old  that  they  might  tell  the  Bible  story — could  stir  up 
the  souls  of  these  clowns  with  the  true  narrative  of  another 
people,  and  would  be  sure  that  his  way  to  their  hearts  and 
their  cotifidence  would  be,  as  it  always  has  been  with  the 
leaders  of  a  religious  revival,  by  entirely  sympathizing  with 
their  wrongs*  their  sufferings,  and  their  hopes.  And  when 
they  told  them  that  the  lords  had  determined  to  drag  them 
hack  to  their  old  serfdom,  the  preacher  could  discourse  to 
them  of  the  natural  equality  of  man,  of  the  fact  that  all,  bogs, 
lords,  and  priests,  live  by  the  fruits  of  the  earth  and  the  labor 
of  the  husbandman,  and  that  it  would  be  belter  for  them  to 
die  with  arms  in  their  hands  than  to  be  thrust  hack,  without 
an  effort  on  their  part,  into  the  shameful  slaverv  from  which 
they  had  been  delivered.  And  as  their  eyes  kindled,  and  they 
grasped  their  staves,  he  could  tell  them  to  keep  their  ears  open 
for  the  news  of  their  deli  verance.  that  on  the  password  being 
given,  they  were  at  once  to  hie  to  the  appointed  place*  where 
a  great  work  could  be  done  for  God's  people  by  His  ap- 
pointed servant  ("Work  and  Wages."  p.  354}.  It  is  true 
that  the  correctness  of  this  view  has  been  questioned,  but  that 
It  is  Isirgcly  true  is  perhaps  fijtt.  Green  says  that  in  the 
preaching  of  John  Ball,  "the  mad  priest  of  Kent."  England 
•first  listened  to  the  knell  of  feudalism  and  the  declaration 
of  the  rights  of  man."  For  an  account  of  somewhat  similar 
movements  on  the  Continent,  sec  Brethrbn  op  tub  Commov 
Lirn;  CoKMtJNisu:  Middlb  Ageji,  etc.  But  already  in 
noticing  these  movements  that  were  refonmatory  of  the 
Church,  as  well  as  of  society,  we  are  in  the  dark  days  when 
Rome,  led  by  her  earthly  ambition  and  desire  for  temporal 
power,  had  forgotten  the  life  of  the  spirit:  and,  first,  the  pa- 
pacy itself  harl  ^rown  utterly  and  scandalously  corrupt,  and 
was  completely  dominated  by  worldly  policy,  and  then  grad- 
ually the  poi-ion  spread  from  the  head  to  feet  and  members, 
till  the  whole  medieval  Church,  save  for  reforming  move- 
ments like  those  led  by  WyclitTe.  Huss,  and  Savonarola,  be- 
came dead  tn  tresposse*  and  sins— the  higher  clerg>'  profligate 
mammon  servers,  the  lower  clergy  profligate  servers  of  the 
senses;  the  monaatenea  (tho  not  always  even  then)  too 
commonly  centers  of  vice,  the  nunneries  homes  of  licence  for 
toe  monks.  But  on  this  we  need  not  dwell,  tho  it  must  be 
rciMmbered  tn  obtaining  a  true  picture  of  the  effect  of  the 
medieval  Church  utK)T  social  reform;  yet  there  is  little  danger 
in  Ffotestant  land^  of  its  being  forgotten.  We  are  more  ant 
to  forget  that  the  fKiison  of  corruption  came  from  the  woridli- 
nesa  of  Rome,  and  that  for  long  centuriea.  even  after  Rome 
was  herself  corrupt,  the  Catholic  Church  fin  England  esfw- 
cially,  never  wholly  subject  to  Rome)  was  the  irreat  purifving, 
J^bcrating  civilizing.  Christianizing  factor  of  medieval  hfe. 
ror  the  close  relation  between  many  of  the  medieval  trade 
gilds  and  the  Church,  see  Gilds.  Almost  all  gilds  had  their 
patron  aaint  and  their  church,  where  they  wrni  for  solemn 
worship,  and  whose  clergy  look  an  active  interest  in  their 
Jttc  rehgion  and  business  being  continually  interbjcnded  in 
pjedicv^l  life* 


IV. — From  the  Refomution  to  the  Present  Tim* 

With  the  Reformation,  or  at  least  soon  after, 
when  the  principles  of  the  Reformation  had  be- 
come well  established  in  reformed  cotintrics,  we 
have  a  great  change  in  the  history  of  the  Churdi 
and  social  reform.     That  Protestantism .  by  reaeh»- 
ing  the  individual,  has  along  certain   Unes  done 
much  for  social  reform,  no  thoughtful  man  can 
deny.     But  the  Protestant  Churches  as  a  whole 
accomplished  bu  1 1  i  ttle ,    Rome ,  too .  since  the  Ref- 
ormationhas,  until  recently,  done  even  less.    The 
Reformation,  in  its  appeal  to  personal  faith,  to 
the  right  of  private  jitdgment,  to  the  letter  of  the 
Scriptures,  had  largely  the  effect,  both  on  Romaft 
attd  Frotcsiant  churches,  of  exalting  belief,  creeds, 
dogma,   and   discussion   above   life.     It   divided 
Protestantism  into  so  many  sects,  each  discussing 
and  battling  to  sustain  its  own  peculiar  belicl 
and  separate  church  machinery,  as  to  cause  the 
reform  of  the  social  life  to  be  until  recently  almost 
forgotten.     This,  too.  has  been  intensified  by  two 
other   elements   in    Protestant    faith.      First,   its 
exaltation  of  what  it  calls  **the  spiritual  life/' 
largely  meaning  by  this  a  life  that  finds  its  chief 
interest  in  the  lifehereafter,  leading  to  what  has 
been  well  called  ""  other  world  lin^ss'*\  and  secondly, 
the  tendency  lo  individualism.     This  combination 
of  tendencies  in  Protestant  thought  has  at  times 
almost  wholly  divorced  Church  life  from  the  life 
of  this  world;' and  it  is  therefore  no  wonder  that  in 
the  history  of  the  Church  and  social  reform  we 
have  after  the  Reformation  nearly  a  l>lank.   There 
are,  however »  exceptions  to  be  noted.     First,  the 
early  Protestants — for  example,  the  Anabaptists 
of  G?ermany — referring  directly  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment, learned  there  of  its  communism,  and  not  a 
few  attempts  were  made  to  reproduce 
it.     It  has  led  to  a  long  series  of  Prot- 
estant attempts  at  communism  (see 
Communism),  some  of  them  very  suc- 
»*fftfmAtliiii  <^<^5;sftil — for  example,  the  SifAKERS. 
But,  in  the  first  place,  these  attempts 
were  made  by  sects,  ai^d  therefore 
were  so  limited  by  narrow  and  peculiar  doctrinal 
requirements  as  to  very  materially  reduce  their 
influence;    while   secondly,  they   were   based  on 
the  belief  that  Christians  must  go  out  from  the 
world  and  be  separate,  rather  than  on  the  Catholic 
doctrine  that  the  whole  world  is  God's,  and  the 
duty  of  Christians  is  to  remain  in  the  world,  tho 
not  of  it,  and  to  bring  it  wholly  into  subjection  to 
its  King,     The  second  exception  to  the  divorce 
between  the  Protestant  churches  and  the  social 
life  was  in  the  attempt  of  many  of  the  first  Protes* 
tant  leaders,  such  as  Calvin,  Crom- 
ThePtirlUaY^^'^  .^"^    *^^    Pilgrim    Fathers   ia 
TheoorMT    ^^'t^^^^*^^*  ^^  ^\  "P  ^  theocracy  00 
^    earth,  with   their  particular  churcb- 
organization    as    tlie    interpreter    of 
the  Divine  will.     These  efforts  have  passed  into 
history,  and  are  now  as  much  marked  by  their 
complete  failure  and  their  renunciation  by  all 
Protestant  sects  as  they  were  once  marked  by 
intense    faith    in    their  efficacy.     The   attempts 
belong  to  the  first  years  of  Protestantism,  when 
its  pnnciples  were  held  in  the  glow  of  enthusiasm^ 
fanned  by  persecution  and  martyrdom.     Protes- 
tantism, as  soon  as  it  reached  its  logical  outcome* 
conceived  this  world  for  the  most  part  to  be  *'a 
drearv  wilderness,"  from  which  the  individual  is 
savecf  by  the  efficacy  of  his  personal   faith  in  the 
atoning  blood  of  Christ;  Christianity  to  be  the 
salvation  of  the  individual  so;il,  an4  the  Church  tQ 
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be  but  the  coming  together  of  the  individuals 
who  are  being  saved.  While  later  Protestant 
thought  in  Unitarianism  and  even  in  orthodox 
circles  has  given  up  much  of  this  soteriology, 
still  the  divorce  of  the  Church  from  practical 
social  matters  has  until  recently  remained.  The 
individualism  of  Protestantism  is  admitted  by 
friend  and  declared  by  foe.  As  applied  to  eco- 
nomics, it  has  its  good  and  its  bad  effect.  Un- 
doubtedly it  has  produced  aperiod  through  which 
both  the  world  and  the  Chtu-ch  had  to  pass. 
Economics  and  religious  individualism  are  largely 
identical.  Says  Palgrave's  "Dictionary  of  Politi- 
cal Economy  ': 

Guizot,  Seebohm.  K.  Biarx,  and  &.  de  Laveleye  declare 
■like  that  the  "  history  of  capital  and  the  supremacy  of  pri- 
vate interest."  i.  e.,  commerce  in  its  modem  aspect,  commenced 
contemporaneously  with  the  period  of  the  Reformation,  ac- 
oompaxiied,  as  that  movement  was.  by  many  discoveries  and 
inventions,  and  the  recovered  sense  of  personal  freedom  and 
scsponsibility.  In  *'  Protestantism  ana  Catholicism  in  their 
Bearing  upon  the  Liberty  and  Prosperity  of  Nations."  by 
Emile  de  Laveleye  (187s).  the  progress  of  economic  enterprise 
is  attributed  to  the  superior  education  and  enlightenment 
fostexed  by  Protestantism.  De  Tocqueville  ascribes  to  the 
Puritan  discipline  of  the  first  settlers  the 
same  result  in  the  commercial  expansTon  of 
the  United  States.  From  Luther  to  Protes- 
,  tant  divines  of  the  present  day  the  moral  force 
'  of  the  dimity  of  labor  and  the  duty  of  cheer- 
ful exertion  in  the  subduing  the  earth  by  eco- 
nomic effort  have  been  held  up  to  admiration, 
and  have  given  an  impulse  to  the  economic  life 
of  Protestant  countries.  The  "Wealth  of  Nations."  which 
appeared  in  1775-76.  marks  a  revolution  of  thought  as  truly 
as  in  the  world  of  industry.  "The  machine  is  somewhat  in 
the  nature  of  Aotestantism,"  says  Dean  Uhlhom  in  his 
brochure  on  "  Katholicismus  und  Protestantismus  gegenuber 
der  socialen  Frage"  (1887).  Private  property  is  encouraged 
by  Protestantism.  Luther,  in  his  "Sermon  on  Usury" 
(1579),  speaks  of  three  grades  "of  dealing  well  and  worthily 
with  teniporal  ^oods."  The  highest  is  to  allow  ourselves  to 
be  desixiued  of  it  without  offering  opposition;  the  lowest  is  to 
take  neither  profit  nor  interest,  tho  he  sees  objections  to  this 
ideal  being  realised.  While  Erasmus  complained  of  the 
"nge  of  owneiship."  Protestantism  endeavored  to  make  a 
oompromiae,  maintaining  the  ideal  in  theory  and  encouraging 
what  Pr.  A.  Lange  calls  a  "moderate  egoism"  or  "ethical 
materialism/'  in  practise  (see  "Geschicnte  des  Materialis- 
mus,"  i.,  aS4.  394.  Cf.  J.  E.  Thorold  Rogers  on  "The  Eco- 
nomic Interpretation  of  History."  1888, p.  83).  Liberation  of 
industry  follows  logically  from  that  of  liberty  of  thought,  de- 
vdoping  the  five  points  of  industrial  independence — freedom 
of  laoor.  free  trade  in  land,  free  movement  of  capital,  freedom 
of  industrial  enterprise,  and  a  free  market  regulated  by  de- 
mand and  supply;  it  further  implies  the  removal  of  all  gov- 
cnmiental  ancf  trade  restrictions — in  a  word,  laisses-faire. 
Indsviduidism  in  religion  and  industry  go  together. 

It  is  not  therefore  strange  that  slavery,  supprest  in  Europe 
by  the  medieval  Church,  reappeared  in  the  slave  trade  after 
the  Reformation,  practised  by  both  Protestant  and  Roman 
peoples.  It  is  not  strange  that  all  the  evils  which  are  laid  at 
the  door  of  individualism  and  competition  should  be  largely 
oondoned,  sometimes  defended,  and  at  least  allowed  and  not 
seldom  pnctiied  by  individualistic  and  competing  churches. 
Individual  Protestants  like  Wilberforce  and  Howard  and 
Chalmers  and  Shaftesbury  and  Garrison  (for  at  least  in 
Garrison's  eariy  reform  days  he  was  a  believer  in  the  Church), 
and  Gough  and  a  long  hst  of  noble  Protestants  may  have 
done  much  for  social  reform,  and  no  one  can  challenge  the 
effect  upon  the  daily  moral  life  of  Protestantism  among  the 
Scotch  Covenanters,  the  English  and  American  Puritans,  or 
the  nnore  ordinary  life  of  many  a  parish  in  Scotland  or  town  in 
New  Ens^nd  (such  as  Northampton.  Mass..  under  Edwards, 
when  nettriy  the  entire  population  were  in  church  every  Sab- 
bath, and  600  out  of  a  population  of  i.ioo  were  members  of 
the  Church);  yet  the  point  is  only  too  well  sustained  that  the 
Protestant  churches  as  organizations  have  had  little  to  do 
with  social  reforms. 


V. — ^The  Modem  Church 

With  the  modem  Church  we  reach  a  new  era. 
The  Chtutih  of  to-day  can  by  no  means  be  fairly 
accused  of  doing  nothing  for  humanity.  Those 
who  accuse  it,  as  many  do  in  unsparing  terms,  of 
being  separated  from  the  masses  and  not  battling 
for  social  reform,  mean  that  it  does  not  battle  for 
certain  ideas  of  reform.     For  charity  and  in  cer- 


tain lines  of  reform  the  Church,  in  all  its  history, 
never  accomplished  more  than  to-day.    If  charity 
(in  the  modem  sense)  be  the  fulfilling  of  the  law, 
no    one    acquainted  with  the  facts 
AetiTitT     ^^^  condemn  the  Church.    And  this 
^^ijy     should   not   be   forgotten    even   by 
Ohvreh      ^^^se  who  do  not  l^lieve  that  such 
charity  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law. 
Those  who  would  put  jtjstice  before 
charity  must  themselves  be  just  enough  to  give 
the  Church  credit  for  what  she  is  doing.     The 
real  state  of  the  case  seems  to  be  not  that  the 
Church  is  inactive,  for  she  is  immensely  active, 
but  that  she  is  not  active  along  the  lines  most 
needed  in  the  opinion  of  most  progressive  think- 
ers.    We  shall  tnerefore  point  out  here  the  lines 
upon  which  the  modem  Church  is  active,  and  in 
the  next  section  point  out  the  position  she  might 
take. 

We  cannot  here  enter  into  details  concerning 
separate  churches  and  church  organizations.  For 
these,  see  Baptist,  Church  of  England,  Con- 
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Protestant  Episcopal,  Roman  Catholic,  Uni- 
tarian, and  Universalist  Churches  in  their 
relation  to  social  reform.  We  consider  here  only 
those  activities  which  hold  more  or  less  true  of 
all  churches. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  marked  activity  of  the  churches  in 
sustaining  our  great  charitable  institutions.  Especially  in 
our  larger  cities,  like  New  York,  our  great  hospitals,  for  ex- 
ample, are  almost  solely  due  to  the  churches.  Many  of  our 
best  educational  institutions,  too,  are  the  direct  offspring  of 
our  churches.  (See  Charity  Organization  Socibtibs;  Hos- 
pitals; Education,  etc.)  The  inunenss  activity  of  the 
Church  in  these  respects  can  hardly  be  realized,  save  by  a 
detailed  study,  and  if  one  adds  to  this  the  enormotis  benefac- 
tions given,  the  sums  contributed,  and  the  charities  and  insti- 
tutions founded  by  individual  members  of  the  Church,  and 
largely  as  the  result  of  the  constant,  quiet  teaching  and  in- 
culcation of  Christian  pulpits,  the  influence  of  the  Church  for 
the  social  ur>lift  of  humamty  can  scarcely  be  exaggerated. 

Secondly,  in  spite  of  severe  criticism  from  those  who  believe 
that  our  churches,  or  at  least  church-members,  are  guilty  in 
supporting  political  parties  wedded  to  the  saloon  interest,  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  in  other  ways  at  least  our  churches  are 
exerting  a  vast  influence  for  iemp€rance  (see  Tbmpbrancb; 
Prohibition;  Women's  Christian  Tbmpbrancb  Union; 
Church  Tbmpbrancb  Socibty,  etc.) 

Thirdly,  the  churches  are  exerting  a  growing  social  influence 
through  the  development  of  numerous  so-called  "institu- 
tional churches,"  where  charities  and  classes  and  clubs  and 
benefit  societies  of  the  most  various  kinds  are  developed  and 
maintained,  and  largely  on  the  lines  of  social  reform.  These 
will  be  noticed  in  more  detail  in  the  articles  on  the  several 
churches.  We  here  refer  only  to  such  churches  and  institu- 
tions as  the  East  Side  House  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Church, 
New  York  City;  the  work  at  St.  George's,  in  the  same  city; 
at  Berkeley  Temple,  Boston;  the  People's  Palace,  Jersey  City; 
the  Temple  College,  connected  with  Grace  Church,  Philadel- 
phia; the  Church  of  the  Paulist  Fathers,  in  New  York  City;  in 
London,  the  Oxford  House.  Mansfield  House.  Newman  House. 
and  numberless  others  in  all  the  important  cities  and  towns  01 
Europe  and  America.  For  Germany  and  France,  see  artide 
Christian  Socialism. 

Fourthly,  many  general  movements  for  social  reform,  like 
the  social  work  of  the  Salvation  Army,  the  immensely  im- 
portant educational  work  of  the  Chautauqua  movement,  of 
the  University  Extension,  the  battle  for  Social  Purity,  the 
Social  Settlement  Idea — these  and  a  hundred  others  are, 
first,  the  indirect  result  of  Church  teaching  and,  secondly, 
very  laq^ly  supported  by  Church  people,  and  not  seldom 
directly  m  connection  with  the  Church. 

Fifthly,  the  main  influence  of  the  modem  Church  on  social 
reform  we  have  yet  to  notice  in  its  deep,  vital  influence 
through  the  development  of  individual  character.  That  the 
whole  present  influence  of  the  Church  upon  character  is  good 
many  may  doubt;  that  the  total  effect  of  its  influence  is  good 
a  few  radicals  may  question;  but  that  the  Church  helps  to 
develop  purity,  kindness,  filial  and  marital  love,  general  hon- 
esty, patriotism,  temperance,  the  sacredness  of  life,  the  su- 
premacy of  duty,  and  that  these  are  immensely  important 
social  forces,  no  man  can  deny.  It  is  frequently  said  tnat  the 
main  work  of  the  Church  is  not  to  teach  social  reform,  but  to 
prepare  and  move  individuals  to  develop  social  reform.  Into 
this  private  fundamental  work,  however,  we  cannot  largely 
enter;  yet  must  it  never  be  forgotten  by  those  who  would  ask 
what  th«  Church  is  doin^. 
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Often  those  who  condemn  the  Church  know 
her  only  as  she  was  twenty  or  more  years  apfo, 
and  know  not  that  a  wholly  new  life  and  spirit 
have  entered  into  her  to-day.  And  yet  no  fair 
reviewer  of  the  question  can  deny  that  along  cer- 
tain lines  the  Church  is  far  frorn  bein^  or  doing 
what  she  should.  Almost  all  social  thinkers  are 
now  agreed  that  the  social  evils  of  the  day  arise 
in  large  part  from  social  wrongs,  in  monopolies 
of  land,  of  money,  of  machinery,  of  railroads, 
and  of  capital  of  other  kinds.  They  arc  also  all 
agreed  that  whatever  be  their  especial  economic 
views,  in  some  way  society  has  a  large  part  to 
play  in  righting  these  wrongs,  and  that  such  re- 
forms are  therefore  at  present  needed  as  much 
as  the  personal  charities  and  activities  of  the 
Chtirch.  Now  it  is  in  this  large  field  that  the 
Church  does  so  little.  Manjr  earnest 
churchmen  claim  that  this  is  a  field 
which  the  Church  should  not  enter. 
But  this  is  exactly  the  difficulty  urged 
by  social  reformers.  They  claim  that 
the  Church  has  no  adequate  concep- 
tion of  what  she  could  and  should  do.  If  Jesus 
Christ  be  the  Ring  of  all  life  (see  Christianity 
AND  Social  Reform),  sunly  the  Church,  as  work- 
ing for  Him,  should  demand  that  all  hie  obey 
Christ,  and  surely  the  political,  social,  and  indus- 
trial spheres  are  a  part  of  human  life.  It  is  more 
than  hinted  that  while  the  churches  do  much  for 
charity  (often,  however,  in  their  wealth  giving  of 
that  vvhich  cot^ts  them  little),  they  fear  to  take  up 
these  fundamental  social  oucstions  bt_^cause  they 
have  become  identified  witn  and  dependent  upon 
wealthy  donors  interested  in  sustaining  these 
private  and  class  monopolies.  City  clergyrnen. 
with  their  (often)  large  salaries  and  luxurious 
homes,  are  especially  scorned,  hated,  and  de- 
nounced by  working  men,  who  claim  that  these 
men  are  not  true  followers  of  the  Naxarene  Car- 
penter, *'We  denounce  and  leave  the  Church,** 
say  these  labor  leaders,  "not  because  it  is  Chris- 
tian, but  precisely  because  it  is  no$  Christian." 
In  these  lines  it  is  easy  to  see  how.  in  spite  of 
their  growing  acti\^ties,  the  churches  are  still 
denounced  as  false  to  their  pretended  creed  and 
duty.  Nevertheless  even  on  this  line  there  h 
a  great  change.  The  article  on  Christian  So- 
cialism and  the  respective  articles  on  the  vari- 
ous Christian  Churches  contain  evidence  of  this. 
Clergymen  of  all  denominations  arc  coming  to  see 
that  Christ  really  meant  His  kingdom  to  come  on 
earth,  and  all  kingdoms  of  this  earth,  including 
the  kingdoms  of  politics,  trade,  industry,  etc.,  to 
become  a  portion  of  His  kingdom.  It  is  signifi- 
cant that  a  new  policy  is  proposed  for  foreign  and 
home  missions,  whereby  the  Church  should  or- 
ganize its  converts  into  Christian,  industrial,  and 
social  communities,  as  indeed  Moravian  mission- 
aries have  long  done.  Certainly  a  new  life  is  in 
the  Church,  altho  when  one  realizes  the  social 
need  and  the  power  that  is  in  the  Christ  the 
Church  professes  to  serve,  the  little  done  seems 
lost  in  tlie  undone  vast.  (See  also  Church  and 
THE  Working  Men.) 

VI.~What  the  Church  Could  Do 

In  an  address  upon  "The  Needs  of  the  City," 
before  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  convened  in  Bos- 
ton, Dec.  4,  i88q,  Professor  Ely,  in  words  still 
true,  spoke  of  the  need  in  the  Church: 

(i)  Of  a  profound  revival  of  relifrion,  not  in  any  fiarrow  or 
teohniad  sense,  but  in  the  broadest,  largest,  fullest  sense,  a 
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great  relimous  awalcening  which  shall  shake  things  goinir  down 
tnto  the  depths  of  men's  lives  and  modifying  their  cliaracter. 
The  city  needs  religion,  and  without  relisioo  the  salvation  of 
the  city  is  imposaible. 

(a)  The  first  need  restated  from  a  different 
point  of  view,  a  renaissance  of  nationalism  or 
municifjalism.     Said  Professor  El v: 

"Societies  have  failed  and  will  fail.    They 
cannot,  acting  simply  as  societies,  do  the  work. 
Their  resources  are  inadequate,  the  lerritoi 
they  can  cover  is  too  small,  and  their  power 
insufficient.  The  Evangelical  Alliance  simply  as  such  can  ncv 
do  the  work.     The  Evaneelical  AJlianco.  like  other  societieff7 
must  put  itself  behind  municipal  KOvemment  and  recognize 
the  rcfoTin  and  elevation  of  municipal  government  as  one  of 
the  chief  features  of  its  work*     It  must  strive  to  establislL, 
among  tis  true  cities  of  God.     There  is  plenty  of  room  for 

individual  and  for  individual  activity.     Not  all  the  work 

be  done  by  government,  altho  without  government  vcr>'  lillte 
can  be  accomplished.  But  in  addition  to  strictlv  private 
work,  there  is  room  for  any  amount  of  individual  work  in 
stimulating  otficial  work  and  in  cooperation  with  ofii  * 
work. 

**  We  must  recognize  this,  and  the  sooner  we  recogniie  it  I 
better.  .  .  ,     The  most  successful  work,  says  Bamett.  aft 
his  long  striving,  is  done  by  the  Education  Act,  the  Poor  Lai 
and  other  socialistic  legislation.     That  that  is  the  most  su 
ccssful  work  is  also  illustrated  by  the  life  and  career  of  tl 
seventh  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  who  carried  through  Parliament 
legislation  which  has  benefited  millions  of  Englishmen,     If 
simply  by  touching  a  person  you  could  confer  a  distinct ' 
efU  on  the  person  touched,  it  would  take  you  twenty  yea 
l>cncfit  as  many  people  as  have  been  benefited  by  Icgislal 
chiefly  due  to  this  great  philanthropist/* 
The  Chtirch  could  work  for: 
{j>  Education  ol  all  kinds. 

{4}  Good  amusements,  gymnasiums,  parks,  etc, 
(s)  Public  baths,  wash  houses,  etc. 

Improvement  of  artisans'  dwellings. 
Organized  medical  relief. 
Tempera  ncc. 
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National  churches  might  do  still  tnore.  It  was 
proposed  at  the  World's  Congress  on  the  Church 
ancl  the  Labor  Movement  that  among  the  fir  " 
things  for  the  Church  to  do  was  in  conventioi 
and  conferenccfi,  and  finally  national  councils » 
create  true  ideals  of  social  and  industrial  life, 
teaching  men  of  our  day  what  conscience  demands 
in  the  daily  life,  e%*en  as  the  canon  law  of  the 
Middle  Ages  exprest  then  the  sense  of  the  Church 
on  such  questions  of  the  daily  life  as  taking  of 
interest,  etc.  The  Church,  to  do  this,  needs  not 
to  lay  down  laws,  hut  it  should  lift  up  practii 
ideals. 

Again,  the  Church  in  pulpit,  church  paper,  con- 
ference, and  convention,  should  protest  against 
great  social  wrongs  and  oppressive  monopolies 
and  t^Tannies,  and  agitate  for  such  far-reaching 
reforms  as  the  lessening  of  the  hours  of  labor 
progressive  taxation  of  great  incomes,  the 
tionalization  of  land  and  of  monopohzed  capiti 
the  employtnent  of  the  unc  nip  loved.  Says 
leading  Christian  Socialist  in  England,  Rev, 
D.  Headlam:  *' Lastly,  I  come  to  what  is  1 
main  plank  in  the  platform  of  the  Christian  So- 
cialist, the  chief  political  reform  at  which  he  aims, 
being  bound  by  his  creed  to  go  to  the  ver>'  heart 
of  the  matter;  to  be  content  with  no  tinkering. 
It  is  summed  up  in  the  resolution  which  was 
moved  by  the  English  Land  Restoration  Lea^e 
in  Trafalgar  Square ;  after  which  the  authorities, 
being  consen^ative  authorities,  wisely  settled  that 
no  more  should  be  said  there  for  the  present.  It 
ran  as  follows:  'That  the  main  cause  of  poverty, 
both  in  the  agricultural  districts  and  in  the  great 
centers  of  population,  is  the  fact  that  the  land, 
which  ought  to  be  the  common  property  of  all,  is 
now  monopolized  by  a  few;  and  that  therefore 
those  who  want  to  cut  away  at  the  root  of  pov- 
erty must  work  to  restore  to  the  people  the  whole 
of  the  value  which  they  give  to  the  land,  to  get 
for  the  people  completecontrol  over  the  land«  and 
to  that  cna  see  to  it  that  those  who  uise  land  pay 
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for  the  use  of  it  to  its  rightful  owners,  the  people.'  " 
Perhaps,  first,  above  all  else  the  Church  should 
see  to  it  that  her  own  life  is  rightly  fashioned ;  that 
she  on^anize  her  needy  converts  in  home  and  for- 
eign fields  into  true  self-supporting  Christian 
conununities;  that  she  see  to  it  that  her  own 
churches  be  built  and  her  church  papers  and 
prayer-books  be  printed  by  united  laoor  working 
during  just  hours  at  righteous  wages.  A  Church 
that  did  this,  led  by  clergy,  living  from  the  Christ 
life  in  humility  and  self-sacrifice  and  lifting  up  her 
voice  for  the  opprest  against  every  oppressor, 
would  be  indeed  a  Church  following  her  Master 
in  social  reform. 

Rxrc^RSNCBS:  For  the  r^I^tiDn  of  Ihc  early  Church  to  siocial 
reform,  see  G^sta  Christi,  by  C,  L.  Bract;  The  So^iai  Risult 
of  Early  Christianity,  by  Xarl  Schmidt;  Ari^^  tkt  Lvhyan, 
by  N.  C.  Kduq;  Church  histories,  etc.  For  the  medieval 
Chortrh,  se*.  in  addition  to  the  above-mentioned  works ^ 
Tkt  Wcftd  ift#  Swir/ftt  of  Rfdffmpiion.  by  Cjinon  Frcmantle. 
For  the  modern  Church,  seKS  Social  Aspects  of  Ckrisiiani^^ 
by  R.  T.  Ely;  Socialism  from  Genesis  to  Rin^laiiaH,  bv  F.  W. 
Sprauue:  Enf^liih  Social  Mcvem^nts.  by  R,  A,  Woocl;  Priu- 
H^abtf  Spciaiism,  by  Rev.  and  Mrs.  S^  A.  Bamet;  TiteChns^ 
tian  Sotirty,  by  G.  D.  Hetrxjn;  Apptied  Ckrisiianiiy,  by 
Washinigton  Gladded;  FaiUi  ami  Socmi  Service,  by  George 
lIcHlge!;;  RtHgi^vs  Movements  for  Social  Bettermtnt.  hy 
IcBjah  Strong,  Ste  also  CHRist  and  Social  Rkfohm; 
Christianity     ano     SociAl^     Ruforu;      Institutiokal 

CttURCHBS^  etc, 

CHURCH  AlfD  THE  REFORM  WORKERS, 
THE:  The  writer  in  1905  conducted  an  investi- 
gation into  the  church  affiliation  of  the  men  and 
women  engaged  in  social  reform  work  in  the 
United  States.  Returns  were  received  from 
over  1,000  persons.  Four  hundred  and  one 
were  workers  in  associated  charities,  339  in  set- 
tlements, 272  were  connected  with  various  na- 
tional social  reform  organizations.  All  portions 
of  the  coimtry  were  represented.  Four  himdred 
and  seventeen  were  men,  495  were  women,  the 
excess  of  women  being  in  the  associated  charities 
and  settlements. 

Out  of  878  social  reform  workers  reporting 
upon  the  point,  753  were  returned  as  communi- 
cants in  some  church.  Even  if  the  134  who  did 
not  report  on  this  point  be  all  coimted  as  non- 
communicants,  it  still  makes  753  out  of  1,012, 
or  74  per  cent. 

The  method  was  by  sending  blanks  to  the  secretaries  of 
associated  charities,  to  the  head  workers  in  settlements,  and 
the  presidents  or  secretaries  of  national  reform  organizations. 
Blanks  were  sent  to  all  whose  addresses  could  oe  secured. 
Each  person  to  whom  a  blank  was  sent  was  requested  to  fill 
it  out  for  individuals  known  personally  to  him  or  her  as  social 
reform  workers.  They  were  asked  not  to  report  the  names 
of  the  individuals,  so  as  to  avoid  seeming  to  pry  into  per- 
sonalities. It  was  thought,  too.  that  in  this  way  more  returns 
could  be  obtained.  As  a  guaranty,  however,  of  good  faith, 
each  one  sending  in  a  report  was  asked  to  sign  his  or  her  name 
to  the  statement  that  the  returns  did  represent  the  facts  as 
to  workers  in  social  reform  personally  known  to  the  sender  of 
the  facts.  To  obviate  reduplication,  each  was  asked  to  report 
for  individuals  so  intimately  connected  with  the  society  or 
organization  in  question  as  not  to  be  likely  to  be  reported 
by  any  one  dse.  One  thousand  and  twelve  such  returns 
were  made. 

The  Church  membership  of  workers  in  the  associated  chan- 
ties rises  to  93  per  cent;  with  the  settlements  it  is  88  per  cent; 
among  other  reform  organizations  it  falls  to  7 1  per  cent. 

What  does  this  finding  mean  ?  It  may  be  said 
at  once  that  it  does  not  mean  that  there  is  there- 
fore no  basis  for  criticism  of  the  Church.  Blanks 
were  not  sent  to  any  institutional  church,  nor  to 
any  distinctively  cnurch  organizations.  It  was 
taken  for  granted  that  workers  in  such  societies 
would  be  affiliated  with  the  Chim:h.  If  any- 
thing, the  presence  of  such  a  large  proportion 
of  church  people  in  societies  distinctlv  extra- 
ecclesia  would  indicate  that  the  Church  herself 
was  not  doing  such  work,  at  least  not  sufficiently 


to  furnish  an  adequate  outlet  for  earnestness  and 
effort. 

Complaint  is  raised  in  many  quarters  of  the 
decreasing  number  of  candidates  for  the  sacred 
ministry;  may  it  not  be  that  in  the  lar^e  num- 
ber of  church  men  and  women  found  m  these 
social  efforts  there  is  one  cause  for  this  scarcity  ? 

It  is  also  clearly  evidencedfty  the  returns  that 
religion  and  Christianity  and  the  creed  are  not 
dying.  It  is  a  time  of  change,  but  the  changes 
are  modal  and  not  of  faith.  Still,  to-day,  the 
majority  of  the  men  and  women  who  are  striving 
to  make  the  world  better — at  least  in  the  U.  S. — 
are  members  of  the  Christian  Church  and  be- 
lievers in  the  Christian  faith.  Rather  do  we  see 
to-day  Christianity  blossoming  into  a  new  life 
and  the  creed  putting  forth  new  credentials  in 
the  eyes  of  a  practical  world. 

This  becomes  even  more  manifest  as  we  note 
the  denominational  preferences  of  the  social  re- 
form workers.  The  churches  that  do  social 
reform  work  are,  naturally,  the  churches  social 
reformers  choose. 

If  we  take  the  proportion  of  communicants  in 
each  religious  communion  to  the  total  number 
of  communicants  in  the  United  States,  and  com-, 
pare  this  with  the  number  of  commimicants  the 
same  communions  furnish  to  social  reform,  we 
shall  find  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  should 
produce  33  per  cent  of  the  reform  commimicants, 
and  does  produce  5  per  cent;  the  Methodist 
Church  (of  all  kinds)  should  produce  20  per  cent, 
and  does  produce  14  per  cent;  the  Baptist 
Church  should  produce  17  per  cent,  and  does 
produce  6  per  cent;  the  Presbyterian  Church 
(North  and  South)  should  produce  5  per  cent, 
and  does  produce  16  per  cent;  the  Congregational 
Church  should  prodiice  2  per  cent,  and  does 
produce  16  per  cent;  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Chiu-ch  should  produce  also  2  per  cent,  and  does 
produce  21  per  cent;  Unitarians  and  Universal- 
ists  together  should  produce  0.4  per  cent,  and 
do  produce  6  per  cent.  Other  churches  should 
produce  some  18  per  cent,  and  do  produce  10 
per  cent.  Other  returns  were  as  to  church  at- 
tendance. The  average  social  reform  worker, 
according  to  these  returns,  attends  church  3.7 
times  per  month,  tho  37  nominal  church  mem- 
bers and  120  non-church  members  do  not  attend 
church  at  all. 

Another  set  of  returns  shows  the  dominant 
early  religious  influences  of  the  reform  workers. 
Of  the  980  reporting  on  this  point,  only  22  report 
no  dominant  early  religious  mfluence;  108  report 
the  influence  simply  as  Protestant,  without  na- 
ming any  denomination;  872  report  a  denomi- 
national early  influence.  (Comparing  this  with 
their  present  religious  affiliations,  we  get  some 
indication  of  the  denominational  changes  that 
are  taking  place  among  this  class  of  workers. 
The  Baptist  and  Presbyterian  churches  have 
neither  gained  nor  lost.  The  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  the  Methodist,  Unitarian,  and  Univer- 
salist,  and  the  "scattered"  churches  seem  to 
have  lost.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church,  with 
originally  7  per  cent,  has  now  5  per  cent  of  those 
reporting  the  points ;  the  Methodist  Church,  with 
originally  15  per  cent,  has  now  14  per  cent. 
The  -tlnitarian  and  Universalist  churches,  with 
originally  7  per  cent,  have  now  6  per  cent;  while 
the  "scattered"  churches,  with  originally  16  per 
cent,  have  now  10  per  cent.  The  Protestant 
Episcopal  Chtirch  ana  the  Con^gational  Church 
have  gained.    The  latter  originally  had  15  per 
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cent,  and  now  has  i6  per  cent;  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  having  originally  also  15  per 
cent,  now  has  2 1  per  cent  of  those  reporting. 

So  go  the  denominational  changes,  indicating, 
with  what  has  gone  before,  that  to-day  it  is  not, 
on  the  whole,  th^churches  most  characterized 
by  revivalistic  meTOods,  not  the  churches  work- 
ing on  old  personal  lines,  be  these  Roman  Cath- 
olic or  liberal,  that  are  reaching  the  earnest 
social  workers.  Personal  religion  means  to-day 
the  devotion  of  the  person  to  the  common  effort. 

W.  D.  P.  Bliss. 

CHURCH  AlfD  THE  WORKDIGMAIV,  THE: 

Labor  troubles  come  as  the  result  of  an  advancing 
civilization.  Social  unrest  is  sometimes  an  in- 
dication of  social  progress.  There  are  no  labor 
troubles  in  *  *  Darkest  Africa."  Curiously  enough, 
Christianity  will  have  a  good  deal  to  do  with 
introducing  them. 

The  ancient  philosophers  declared  that  **a 
purchased  laborer  is  better  than  a  hired  one," 
a  workshop  is  incompatible  with  nobility." 
And  in  accordance  with  these  principles  they 
erected  great  prison-like  structures  in  which  they 
hid  away  the  laborer,  compelling  half  the  world 
to  live  in  slavery.  Then  came  Jesus  Christ. 
Standards  changed.  Jesus  discovered  the  individ- 
ual. He  showed  the  world  how  highly  God 
values  a  human  soul.  Men  have  caught  His 
spirit,  with  the  result  that  in  every  Christian 
land  the  standing  of  the  laborer  has  been  ele- 
vated. 

It  was  in  Christianity  that  the  labor  move- 
ment had  its  rise.  Its  success  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  Christianity  blazed  the  way.  It  was  be- 
cause Christianity  and  the  labor  movement  had 
so  much  in  common,  that,  as  C.  Osborne  Ward 
points  out  in  ** Ancient  Lowly,"  it  was  among 
the  members  of  the  labor  gilds  of  the  apostolic 
days  that  the  Gospel  had  its  freest  course.  In 
those  days  practically  every  workingman  be- 
longed to  the  gild  composed  of  the  men  and 
women  of  his  craft.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  some 
of  the  apostles  themselves  were  identified  with 
these  organizations.  This  may  have  been  es- 
pecially true  of  Paul,  who  still  worked  at  his 
trade  as  a  tent-maker,  usually  seeking  out  those 
who  were  of  the  same  craft,  when  visiting  a 
strange  city.  As  he  was  dependent  upon  his 
trade  for  a  living,  and  as  he  constantly  traveled 
from  place  to  place,  it  seems  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  Paul  identified  himself  with  an 
organization  which  would  give  him  greater  op- 
portunities for  gaining  his  support.  If,  in  con- 
nection with  this  benefit,  there  might  come  an 
opportunity  for  doing  a  larger  service  among  a 
great  class  of  toilers,  it  may  be  that  Paul  again 
** became  all  things  to  all  men,  that  by  all  means 
he  might  win  some,"  following  out  the  principle 
of  his  approach  to  men.  This  we  know  without 
dispute — it  was  among  the  gilds  of  the  larger 
cities  which  Paul  visited  that  he  established  the 
chtu-ches  whose  names  are  given  in  the  inspired 
record.  And  these  very  gilds  of  working  people 
became  centers  for  the  proclamation  of  the 
Gospel. 

Smce  those  days,  the  relation  of  the  workingman 
toward  the  Church  has  undergone 
flii^figi^g.  a  great  change.  Labor  organiza- 
CoiidiSimi  ^^^^^  a"^  mass-meetings  of  work- 
ing men  have,  from  time  to  time, 
passed  resolutions  denouncing  the 
Church  and  the  ministry  because  of  their  apparent 


indifference  to  the  interests  of  workiiijg  people. 
Vast  numbers  of  workine  men  have  unmm>tedly  ' 
been  alienated  from  the  Church,  and  it  has  often 
been  true  that  the  Church  was  to  blame  for  this 
alienation.  If  it  is  insisted  that  it  is  the  fault 
of  the  workingman  that  he  does  not  go  to  church, 
it  should  be  remembered  that  the  Churdi  was 
established  for  faulty  people.  Therefore  the 
greater  the  fault  of  the  workmgman,  the  greater 
becomes  the  responsibility  of  the  Church  in  this 
connection. 

The  Church  is  slowly  awaking  to  the  fact  that 
the  labor  movement  is  the  most  significant  move- 
ment of  modem  times.  It  should  be  understood 
that  when  one  speaks  of  the  labor  movement 
one  does  not  refer  exclusively  to  the  labor-union. 
There  are  forces  organized  and  unorganized 
which  are  comprized  m  this  term.  It  includes 
the  25,000,000  Socialists  of  the  world,  nearly 
7,000,000  of  whom  have  cast  their  ballots  for 
Socialist  candidates;  it  includes  the  8,000,000 
trade- tmionists  from  every  land,  3,000,000  of 
whom  are  in  the  United  States  and  Canada; 
it  embraces  the  uprising  among  the  Russian 
peasantry,  20,000  of  whom  (ia  1906)  suffered 
martyrs'  deaths  because  of  their  belief  in  the 
ideal  which  somebody  has  given  them;  it  in- 
cludes the  movement  among  the  British  work- 
ing men,  who  practically  control  the  English 
Parliament;  it  includes  the  movements  among 
the  masses  in  Germany,  in  Italy,  in  France,  in 
Belgium,  in  Australia — ^to  say  nothing  about 
the  social  unrest  that  exists  m  the  U.  S.  In 
view  of  all  this,  it  does  not  require  a  very 
wise  man  to  say  that  this  is  the  era  of  the  com- 
mon man,  and  when  the  hotu*  strikes  that  shall 
proclaim  the  victory  of  the  common  people,  this 
IS  the  question  which  will  confront  us  as  a  church: 
Will  they  be  inspired  by  a  high  religious  ideal 
given  them  by  the  Church,  or  will  they  go  on  to 
better  and  nobler  things,  indifferent  to  the 
Church,  because  of  the  consciousness  that  they 
have  won  all  in  spite  of  the  Church?  For  win 
they  will;  no  hiunan  power  can  prevent  it,  and 
no  divine  power  will. 

This,  then,  is  the  great  labor  movement  that 
confronts  the  Church  to-day.  There  is  so  mudi 
religion  in  this  movement  that  some  day  it  will 
be  a  question  as  to  whether  the  Church  will  cap- 
ture the  labor  movement  or  whether  the  labor 
movement  will  capture  the  Church.  We  hear  a 
great  deal  about  the  Church  saving  the  masses, 
but  some  day  the  masses  are  going  to  help  save 
the  Church. 

Three  very  interesting  facts  give  the  Church 
a  decided  advantage  in  the  matter  of  capturing 
the  labor  movement. 

First.  Workingmen  almost  tmiversally  honor 
Jesus  Christ  as  their  friend  and  leader,  and  most 
of  them  believe  in  His  divinity. 

Second.  The  great  mass  of  working  people  are 
naturally  religious,  altho  that  religion  may  not 
always  be  exprest  in  the  most  orthodox  manner. 

Third.  The  labor  question  is  fundamentally  a 
moral  and  a  religious  problem.  It  will  never  be 
settled  on  any  other  basis.  In  the  end  there 
will  be  not  one  answer  to  the  social  question,  but 
many;  but  they  will  all  agree  in  this:  all  of  them 
will  be  religious. 

If  the  Church  is  to  permanently  attract  work* 
ing  men,  the  workineman  must  find  in  the  iw- 
proach  of  the  Church  an  absolute  sincerity.  It 
must  make  the  people  the  end  of  its  endeavors. 
They  must  find  m  the  Chiu-ch  a  greater  demdo- 
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racy.  It  behoOves  the  Church  to  study  the  new 
movement  among  the  masses  and  to  direct  it 
with  unselfishness  and  with  a  devotion  to  the 
right,  which  shall  win  the  millions  who  are  in- 
carnated in  the  ** common  people."  The  Church 
must  preach  a  clearer  social  message.  Working 
men  are  not  particularly  concerned  about  soci^ 
theories,  but  sometimes  their  social  conditions 
are  so  real  and  so  vital  a  part  of  their  lives,  that 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  reach  them  through  an 
evangelistic  campai^.  Furthermore,  the  work- 
ingman  must  find  m  the  Church  more  of  the 
prophetic  spirit. 

Fractically  every  church  has  exprest  its  in-* 
terest  in  this  problem,  but  some  of  the  leading 
denominations  have  spoken  with  no  uncertain 
sound.  At  the  session  of  the  Federation  of 
Churches  held  in  New  York  City  in  1905,  repre- 
sentatives of  practicallv  every  Protestant  de- 
nomination in  the  U.  S.,  who  spoke  for  nearly 
30,000,000  church  members,  unanimously  adopted 
the  following  resolution: 

Whtrtas,  In  the  divine  order  of  things  there  can  be  no 
discord  between  labor  and  the  accumulated  results  of  labor 
known  as  capital: 

Risolved,  That  private  capital  in  every  instance  ought  to 
t>e  administered  as  a  sacred  trust  for  the  common  weal — this 
not  merely  in  the  distribution  of  sxirplus  wealth,  but  also  in 
stU  the  active  productive  uses  of  capital,  the  law  of  God 
requiring  not  only  beneficence  instead  of  corrupting  ex- 
travagance, but  also  instead  of  greedy  production  p>roductive 
activities  conducted  on  lines  most  considerate  of  the  ultimate 
well-being  of  the  whole  community  and  the  immediate  wel- 
fare of  the  inunediate  workers. 

Among  other  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Con- 
gregational Chtux^h  at  its  national  meeting  with 
reference  to  labor,  was  the  following: 

Recogniang  that  the  need  and  the  right  to  work  are  funda- 
mental m  human  society  and  that  much  remains  to  be  done 
to  estaUish  just  relationships  in  the  industrial  order,  we  urge 
our  churches  to  take  a  deeper  interest  in  the  labor  question, 
and  to  get  a  mofe  intelligent  understanding  of  the  aims  of 
ovganized  labor. 

The  National  Council  of  the  Congregational 
Church  also  has  a  representative  Industrial  Com- 
mittee which  is  to  study  such  questions  as  child 
labor,  organized  labor,  immigration,  industrial 
organizations,  and  socialism.  State  associations 
al^  have  similar  committees  tmder  whose  aus- 
pices frequent  conferences  have  been  held  in 
various  parts  of  the  U.  S. 

The  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  at  its 
national  conference,  had  this  to  say: 

In  the  face  of  a  prejudice  and  a  hostility  for  which  there  are 
serious  reascms.  we  are  convinced  that  the  organization  of 
labor  is  essential  to  the  well-being  of  the  working  people. 
Its  purpose  is  to  maintain  such  a  standard  of  wages,  hours, 
and  conditions  as  shall  afford  evvv  man  an  opportunity  to 
grow  in  mind  and  in  heart.  Without  oiganization  the 
standard  cannot  be  maintained  in  the  midst  of  our  present 
commercial  conditions. 

This  denomination  also  has  a  Labor  Commit- 
tee composed  of  prominent  clergymen  and  lay- 
men. For  many  years  there  has  been  in  this 
church  an  organization  known  as  the  Church 
Association  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  Labor, 
commoiUy  known  as  the  U.  A.  I.  L.  While  not  in 
organic  relationship  with  the  Church,  it  has 
among  its  officers  many  of  its  bishops,  and  the 
work  of  the  oiganization  has  received  the  hearty 
indorsement  ot  the  General  Convention.  Among 
tibe  committees  are  those  on  Tenement-House 
Reform,  Labor  Organization,  Sweating  System, 
and  the  Church  and  Stage.  The  official  organ  - 
of  the  association  is  Hammer  and  Pent  published 
in  New  York  City. 


The  Presbyterian  Chtux:h  has  established  a 
Department  of  Church  and  Labor,  which  is  in 
official  relationship  with  that  chtux^h.  Its  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  1905  adopted  this  resolution: 

Appreciating  the  increasing  importance  of  the  industrial 
problem  and  realizing  that  the  labor  question  is  fundamental- 
ly a  moral  and  a  religious  question,  and  that  it  will  never  be 
settled  upon  any  other  basis,  we  recommend  that  the  Presby- 
terian Home  Mission  committees  appoint  subcommittees  for 
the  purpose  of  making  a  systematic  study  of  the  entire  prob- 
lem m  their  respecUve  localities.  These  committees  shall 
cooperate  with  the  Department  of  Church  and  Labor,  thus 
establishing,  in  connection  with  the  organized  Presbyterian- 
ism  of  eyay  city  in  America,  a  board  of  experts,  who  may  be 
able  to  inform  the  churches  with  respect  to  the  aims  ot  or- 
ganized labor,  and  to  inform  the  working  men  concerning 
the  mission  of  the  Church. 

The  department  serves  as  a  clearing-house  for 
the  study  of  up-to-date  methods  of  city  mission 
work.  It  is  attempting  to  reduce  to  a  science 
work  among  working  men.  In  this  matter  it  has 
the  cooperation  of  committees  in  practically  every 
city  of  miportance  in  the  U.  S.  An  article  deal- 
ing with  some  phase  of  the  labor  question  from 
the  Christian  view-point  is  regularly  sent  to  the 
300  labor  papers  in  the  U.  S.  and  Canada, 
throughr  which  the  department  speaks  weekly 
to  10,000,000  working  people.  Noonday  shop 
meeting  campaigns  are  conducted  under  its 
auspices  in  the  industrial  centers,  the  ministers 
of  the  city  doing  the  preaching.  Each  year 
on  Labor  Sunday — the  Sunday  before  Labor 
Day — every  minister  in  the  church  is  requested 
to  preach  on  some  phase  of  the  labor  ques- 
tion. So  that  both  the  Church  and  labor  may 
see  each  other  with  clearer  vision,  the  plan 
of  the  exchange  of  fraternal  delegates  between 
local  ministers  associations  and  central  labor- 
unions  has  been  advocated  by  this  department. 
Several  of  the  leadin^r  denominations  have  en- 
tered most  heartily  mto  this  work.  The  fra- 
ternal delegate  goes  unpledged  to  secrecy.  He 
does  not  have  the  privilege  of  voting,  but  he  has 
the  right  of  the  floor  on  all  occasions.  In  some 
instances  the  labor-unions  have  created  the  of- 
fice of  chaplain  for  the  ministers,  and  the  regular 
meetings  are  opened  ^ith  prayer. 
Fraternal  Working  together,  the  Ministers'  As- 
Delefffttei  sociation  and  the  Central  Labor 
Union  may  bring  about  many  mu- 
nicipal reforms.  Indeed,  united,  there 
are  few  things  in  this  direction  which  they 
may  not  accomplish  in  the  cause  of  good  citizen- 
ship, independent  of  partizan  politics.  Espe- 
cially in  those  matters  which  involve  moral  is- 
sues— such  as  the  saloon,  gambling,  the  social 
evil,  Sunday  work,  child  labor,  sanitary  condi- 
tions in  tenement-houses  and  factories,  and  ev- 
erything else  that  influences  the  moral  life  of  the 
community — ^may  these  organizations  cooperate. 
If  the  opportunities  for  service  which  the  minis- 
terial fraternal  delegate  to  the  Central  Labor 
Union  has  presented  to  him  arc  rightly  appreci- 
ated and  properly  employed,  there  are  few  po- 
sitions that  offer  greater  possibilities  in  bringing 
men  of  all  classes  the  message  which  will  bring 
about  a  truer  spirit  of  Christian  brotherhooo! 
In  operation  in  about  100  cities,  the  plan  is 
spreading  from  city  to  city,  until  it  is  hoped  that 
it  will  become  effective  in  the  600  cities  of  our 
country  that  support  central  labor  tmions  and 
ministers'  associations.  As  a  practical  result  of 
this  plan,  there  is  a  more  cordial  relatiom^p 
between  working  men  and  the  Church;  first,  be- 
cause the  minister  has  a  broader  conception  of 
what  the  labor  movement  stands  for;  and,  sec- 
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ondt  because  the  labor  leader  has  come  to  know 
something  of  the  mission  of  the  Church.  The 
plan  has  the  hearty  indorsement  of  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor.  At  its  Pittsburg 
meeting,  held  in  1905,  the  following  resolution 
was  unanimously  adopted: 

Resotv€d,  That  the  American  Federation  of  l^bor  recom- 
mends that  all  affiliated  state  and  central  bodies  exchange 
fiutemal  delegates  with  the  various  state  and  city  ministeriul 
aasodalions,  wherever  practicable,  lhu5  insiarim?  a  better 
understaudins  on  the  imrt  of  the  Church  and  clergy  of  the 
aims  and  objects  of  the  lalKtr-union  movement  of  America. 

To  further  indicate  its  attitude  toward  the 
Church,  another  resolution  was  adopted  which 
very  strongly  commended  the  Church  for  its 
renewed  interest  in  the  study  of  the  problems 
Avhich  concern  the  toilers. 

Altogether  the  outlook  with  relation  to  the 
Church  and  labor  is  most  encouraging.  The 
fjuestion  ul  the  workingman  and  the  Church  is 
no  longer  a  problem.  It  is  an  opportunity.  It 
is  simply  another  challenge  to  the  Church. 

Charles  Stelzle. 

There  is,  however^  another  side,  not  contrary 
to  the  foregoing,  but  to  be  taken  in  connection 
with  it. 

In  1 906  Dr.  Josiah  Strong  wrote  in  Social 
Progress,  of  which  he  is  editor: 

The  most  slrildng  fact  revealed  by  the  study  of  these  dght 
denominational  year-books  is  the  laree  and  increasing  number 
of  barren  churches;  that  is.  those  wblch  do  not  report  a  single 
addition  on  confession  of  faith.  The  number  of  Darren  Con- 
gregational churches  last  year  was  3.390.  ofEainst  2.306  the 
year  bef ore >  and  1,63a  in  1895.  Thenumberoibarrco  Presby- 
terian churches  was  7,270,  against  2,0*4  the  previous  year,  and 
1,699  in  1895.  The  minutes  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  con- 
feirenoK  do  not  give  etatistira  for  separate  church^,  but  for 
chafg0S,  and  there  are  often  several  churches  in  one  charge. 
The  number  of  Methodist  charged  which  re|30rted  no  addi- 
tions on  confession  last  year  wa.s  2,376,  against  3,046  the  year 
before,  and  i*ij4  ten  years  earlier.  Both  the  abtiolute  num- 
ber and  the  percentage  of  barren  churches  is  increasing^  having 
risen  in  the  Conk^re^ational  denomination  from  30.5  per  cent 
in  1895  to  4t,o  per  cent  in  1905. 

The  increase  of  barren  churches  in  recent  years  is  the  more 
signiiicant  in  view  of  the  evangelistic  efforts  of  the  la&t  year  or 
two.  ... 

Prom  iSoo  to  iSso  there  was  a  flowing  tide  of  individuaH5< 
tic  religion,  which  swept  over  an  increasing  proportion  of  the 
population;  but  from  the  middle  of  the  century  on.  the  tide 
ran  more  slowly,  and  by  1900  it  was  practicajly  stationary. 
We  must  not,  therefore,  be  surpri-scd  to  learn  that  the  tide 
has  now  turned,  and  the  statistics  of  the  past  year  show  that 
it  has  atrgady  begun  to  ebb.  The  estimated  annual  increase  of 
our  population  is  av  18  per  cent,  while  the  increase  of  the  entire 
church  membership  of  the  United  States  during  t9r05  was  only 
1.69  per  cent — the  lowest  rate  on  record. 

That  this  falling  off  in  church  life  is  particu- 
larly true  among  the  working  classes  is  seen  in 
many  facts,  amonj^  others  in  what  Dr.  Strong  re- 
ports in  his  Psfcw  Era: 

Ke  says  that  in  Brooklyn  (the  city  of  churches)  the  rector 
of  an  important  Episcopal  church  said:    "On  the  list  of  my 
church  members  there  is  not  a  single  work- 
ingman,"      A  Reformed  Church  dergymati: 
United        **That   is  also  my  case."      A   minister  of  a 
Staiiia        large     Congre^tional     church    said:      "We 
oiaioi        have    one  artisan   on   our  list."     A  leading 
Presbyterian  clergyman  added:    "Of  working 
men,  sirictly  so  called.  I  have  not  a  single  one 
in  ray  congregation,"      The  total  number  of  the  members 
of  these  churches  was  about  z,aoo»  and  of  these  professed  be- 
lievers gathered  into  church  fellowship  only  one  was  ft  work- 
iogman. 

Says  a  pamphlet  (American) : 

Much  has  been  said  about  **  reaching  the  masses"  -  ,  .  but 
I  am  compelled  to  say  the  Church  dots  net  want  to  rtack  ths 
mois^.  The  Church  wants  the  classes.  .  .  ,  The  poor  arc 
passed  by  because  they  are  poor,  and  the  rich  and  wel!-to>do 
are  sought  because  they  are  rich  and  well-to-do. 


Says  Richard  Heath  in  *'  The  Captive  City  of 
God"  (London,  1905): 

It  is  not  Mariolatry  or  Bibliolatrv  we  have  to  fear — 
what  has  desolated  the  Church  and  is  desolating  the  Church 
is  the  worahip  of  Property. 

It  was  stated,  in  1S91,  at  the  Congregation 
International  Council,  that  almost  all  of  the 
hundred  richest  men  in  the  U.  S.  were  mem- 
bers or  adherents  of  Protestant  churches,  and 
out  of  the  200  men  who  possest  $jo,ooq,ooo,  or 
more,  9$  j>er  cent  were  members  of  Evangelical 
churches.  In  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
the  dioceses  of  New  York,  Long  Island,  Massa- 
chusetts, western  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania, 
Pittsburg,  out  of  a  possible  twenty-five  iky  dele- 
gates to  the  General  Convention  choose  at  present 
thirteen  millionaires.  The  fact  that  the  Church 
is  the  church  of  the  wealthy,  keeps  it  from  being 
the  church  of  the  people. 

This  last  winter  at  a  Yoiuig  Mea*s  Christian 
Association  theater  service  on  Sunday  afternoon 
in  Brooklyn,  the  city  of  churches,  an  audience  of 
500  men  was  asked  to  show  by  raising  the  hand 
how  many  had  been  to  church  that  morning, 
Twentv-fiv^e  responded,  of  which  twenty-three 
were  ftoman  Catholics* 

In  Great  Britain  it  is  perhaps  worse.  Says 
Charles  Booth  (quoted  in  Haw  s  **  Christianity 
and  the  Working  Classes  '*  : 

The  general  conclusion  Is  that  the  srat  masses  of  the 
people  remain  apart  from  all  forms  of  religious  fsommunion, 

Mr.  Percy  Alden,  M.P,  (long  warden  of  Mans- 
field Settlement),  is  quoted  as  saying: 

An  intimate  acquaintance  with  many  thou- 
sands of  working  men   has  tauf(ht  me  that^ 
Great         even  where  there  is  no  hostility  whatever  to 
— ^     »  religion,  there  is  a  sort  of  subconscious  and 

BntAin  unrecognized  feelins  of  antagonism  to  the 
Church  as  an  institution  or  corr>orate  body 
and  to  the  parson  as  a  paid  teacher  of  re- 
ligion. 

Says  the  Rev.  Arthur  Jephson,  vicar  of  St, 
John  s,  Walworth: 

Why  should  worldng  p«*ip^«  go  to  church?  What  have 
they  got  to  learn  there  \  The  Church  is  largely  to  blame  for 
the  alienation  of  the  working  classes.  The  Church  is  iJmoct 
always  the  friend  of  the  landlord  and  employer.  The  Church 
haft  lalied  itftelf  with  land  and  capital,  and  generally  with  the 
master  against  his  workmen.  Its  clergymen  have  dined  with 
the  rich  and  preached  at  the  poor,  instead  of  doinji  the  eioct 
opposite. 

An  editorial  in  the  Labor  Leader  says : 

Tn  these  later  days  the  Church  has  fallen  into  almost  ob- 
scurity as  a  power  in  the  moral  and  civic  life  of  the  nation. 
Its  form  remains,  its  habiliments  are  still  gorgeous,  but  it 
walks  behind  not  in  front  of  the  State,  and  tts  gestures  and 
speech  are  almost  unheeded  in  the  great  march  of  the  nation.** 

A  Fabian  writer  shows  by  an  analysis  of  the 
votes  in  the  House  of  Lords  that  the  bishops  and 
archbishops  of  England  have  voted  "No^*  on 
almost  e\'ery  progressive  and  advance  bilL 

For  the  following  statistics  (as  well  as  for  some 
of  our  quotations  as  to  the  position  on  the  Con- 
tinent) we  are  indebted  to  Richard  Heath's  **  The 
Captive  City  of  God"  (London,  1905). 

The  religious  census  taken  by  the  Daily  Nifws  \n  London, 
tQO»-j.  compared  with  the  census  taken  in  1851  by  Sbr 
Horace  Man,  shows  that  the  population  has  doubled,  but  that 
the  total  church  attendance  has  fallen  from  57.38  per  cent  in 
1851  to  9J.44  per  cent  in  1902.  The  attendance  on  the  Ao- 
gUcan  churches  fell  from  j  773  per  cent  to  7.44  per  cent.  The 
cenEtua  also  shon^s  that  few  thmga  are  less  hopeful  as  far  as  th« 
working  classes  axe  concerned  than  the  modern  m^iaon  i& 
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In  the  boroughs  of  Shoreditch,  Bethnal  Green. 
Stepney.    Hackney,    Pinsbury,    Bermondsey.   and 
irk.  with  a  population  of  1.353.903  persons,  the  at- 
B  on  Sunday  services  of  the  Free  Church  Missions, 
g  those  of  the  Evangelical  Mission  churches,  the  City 
and  the  Salvation  Army,  was  (without  deducting 
bo  attended  twice)  somewhat  more  than  40.000.  or 
about  3.3  per  cent  of  the  population,  and  of 
these,  a  a. 000.  or  more  than  S3  pcr  cent,  were 
And     children.     For  Scotland  the  elaborate  statis- 
tics published  in  1893.  by  Dr.  Robert  Howie, 
show  that  while  the  population  of  Scotland 
d  39-3  per  cent  in  forty  years,  the  attendance  at  its 
Brian  churches  had  decreased  aa.4  per  cent. 

jermany  conditions  are  the  same.     Dr. 
r,  of  Berlin,  is  quoted  by  Richard  Heath  as 


ere  has  so  great  a  part  of  the  population  broken  with 
irch.     Protestantism  is  sick,  sick  unto  death.     In- 
expressions  of  Christian  life  are  on  the  increase,  but 
inised  Church   is   steadily  losing  influence  and  re- 
.  .  In  the  north  and  northeast  the  friends  of  Chris- 
tianity are  among  the  aristocracy  and  among 
the  peasants,  while  the  middle  classes,  the  ed- 
lanj    ucated  industrial  commercial  people,  as  well 
as  the  artizans  and  little  tradesmen,  are.  with 
few  exceptions,  opposed  to  the  Church;  the 
men  of  the  towns,  belonging,  as  they  often  do,  to  the 
•emocratic  Party,  being  necessarily  hostile. 

x>r  Erich  Forster,  of  Frankfort-on-Main, 
of  Chronik  der  ChrisUichen  Welt,  says: 

mdeniable  that  the  alienation  from  the  Evangelical 
and  its  worship  goes  on  increasing.  In  Mecklenburg, 
oia.  and  the  north  of  Brandenburg,  that  is,  in  the 
rely  Protestant  {>art  of  Germany,  the  Church  is  dead, 
f  all  is  the  condition  in  the  great  cities. 

5  Paul  Gohre  in  his  **  Three  Months  in  a 
in  Workshop": 

ig  the  working  classes  only  one  quality  of  religion 
.  and  that  is  respect  and  reverence  for  Jesus  Christ. 
ere  is  no  escaping  the  conclusion  that  the  material- 
uence  of  social  democracy  has  nowhere  so  fundamen- 
stroyed  the  received  ideas  and  impressions  of  the 
man  as  in  the  sphere  of  religion.  The  old  forms  and 
in  which  the  beliefs  of  Christendom  have  hitherto 
aded  down  are.  for  the  bulk  of  our  wage-earners  under 
italistic  system  of  production,  forever  broken.  And 
9  form,  the  spirit,  which  alone  is  the  essence  and  the 

the  form,  is  for  many  also  gone.  A  world  without 
rrowing  up  under  our  eyes;  a  world  whose  horizon  is 
&lly  growing  wider,  and  whose  icy  chill  and  desolation 
ng  over  many  souls  who  still  waver  and  struggle  and 
who  in  their  inmost  depths  reject  the  barren  teachings 
«rialistic  philosophy, 
ken  by  their  Church,  without  help,  without  enlight- 

without  support  or  giiidance,  surrounded  by  an  at- 
re  of  socialistic  thought  from  which  there  is  no  escape. 
»  all  dying  a  lingering  and  often  a  torturing  spiritual 

Other  Countries 
?rance,  Pastor  Elie  Goumell  says: 

are  people  aleniated  from  the  Church?  Because  its 
B  neither  just  enough  nor  promotive  of  solidarity.  In 
aenth  century  we  were  the  vanguard  of  science,  moral 
and  faith;  to-day  we  lag  behind  in  the  rear-guard. 

>witzerland,  Prof.  Gaston  Frommel  says: 
hurches  are  not  true  churches,  only  audiences. 

Holland,  Dr.  A.  Kuyper  is  represented  by 
rd  Heath  (from  whose  book  several  of  our 
tk>ns  are  taken)  as  saying  in  substance : 

x!oxy  in  Holland  is  faced  by  a  destructive  criticism 
ive  ctf  the  very  sources  of  Christian  faith,  by  a  remod- 
'  moral  ideas,  and  above  all  by  a  social  movement. 
I  nothing  leas  than  a  total  overthrow  of  the  social 


the  Roman  Catholic  Church  we  have  few 
le  statistics,  but  of  its  weakening  hold  upon 
in  Europe  there  can  be  no  question. 


Witness  the  startling  political  reverses  for  the 

Church  in  France,  It^v,  Spain,  and  Austria.     Its 

very  efforts  at  a  so-called  Christian  Socialism  (see 

Roman     Catholic     Church;     also 

Boman      Christian  Socialism)  are  but  efforts 

CathoUoUm  ^  ^^^^^^ '^°'*H,^^^,^^5  Social  Demo- 
cratic  Party,  which  has  taken  mil- 
lions of  men  from  the  Church.  In 
Germany  the  Roman  Catholic  vote  (1907)  was 
it375,ooo.  The  Social  Democratic  vote  3,000,- 
000.  If  in  the  U.  S.  the  Church  of  Rome  seems 
sometimes  to  be  gaining,  it  is  only  due  to  the  im- 
mense Roman  Catholic  immigration.  But  the 
increase  of  the  Church  of  Rome  is  less  than  the 
Roman  Catholic  immigration,  so  that  here,  too, 
the  Church  of  Rome  is  steadily  losing  ground. 

Editor. 
CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND:  The  relation  of  the 
Chtu-ch  of  England  to  social  reform  is  best  seen 
imder  Christian  Social  Union;  Guild  op  St. 
Matthew;  Christian  Socialism  (section  Eng- 
land); Church  Socialist  Society,  also  Church 
Army  and  Church  op  England  Temperance 
Society.  For  statements  of  the  failure  of  the 
Chtu-ch  of  England  to  reach  the  masses,  see 
Church  and  Workingmen  (§  2).  To  what  ex- 
tent, however,  radical  thought  has  entered  the 
Chtu-ch  of  England,  especially  in  London,  may  be 
seen  in  the  fact  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  London 
Conference  in  1906,  a  resolution  indorsing  the  gen- 
eral principles  of  socialism  was  carried  by  a  vote  of 
58  to  13. 

CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND  TEMPERANCE  SO- 
CIETY: Organized  1862,  and  reformed  on  the 
basis  of  the  dual  pledge  1873.  One  of  its  sections, 
including  the  junior  department,  is  composed  of 
those  who  take  a  total  abstinence  pledge.  The 
other  section  includes  non-abstainers,  who  take  a 
pledge  of  moderation  and  cooperate  with  the  ab- 
stainers in  work  for  temperance.  There  is  also  a 
woman's  union  connected  with  the  society.  Ad" 
dress:  4,  The  Sanctuary,  Westminster,  London, 
S.  W.,  England. 

CHURCH  SOCIALIST  LEAGUE,  THE:  Eng- 
lish organization,  founded  Jtme  13,  1906.  Prin" 
cifles'.  (i)  The  Church  has  a  mission  to  the  whole 
01  human  life,  social  and  individtial,  material  and 
spirittial;  (2)  the  Church  can  best  fulfil  its  social 
mission  by  acting  in  its  corporate  capacity;  (3) 
to  this  end  the  members  of  tne  league  accept  the 
principles  of  socialism.  Object:  To  sectire  the 
corporate  action  of  the  Chtu-ch  on  these  principles. 
Methods:  (i)  To  cultivate  by  the  regular  use  of 
prayer  and  sacraments  the  life  of  brotherhood; 
(2\  members  tmdertake  to  help  each  other  in  ful- 
nlling  the  obiect  of  the  league  by  speaking  and 
lecttuing  ana  in  other  ways;  (3)  members  shall 
cooperate  as  far  as  possible  to  sectu«  the  con- 
sideration of  social  questions  at  their  various 
nuidecanal  and  diocesan  conferences,  and  the 
election  of  Socialists  on  these  and  other  represent- 
ative bodies;  (4)  members  shall  work  for  the  dis- 
establishment of  the  patron,  and  the  substitution 
of  the  Church  in  each  parish  in  conjunction  with 
the  Chtux;h  in  the  diocese  in  the  patron's  place; 
(5)  to  sectu-e  the  due  representation  of  the  wage- 
earning  classes  upon  all  the  official  representative 
bodies  of  the  Chiurch. 

A  leaflet  of  the  league  says : 

The  league  requires  its  members  to  be  convinced  Socialists, 
in  the  historical  and  economic  meaning  of  the  word.  It  is 
thus  a  society  within  the  Church,  composed  exclusively  of 
Sodalisti. 
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It  accepts  the  principles  that  the  Church  has  a  mission  to 
the  whole  of  humeiQ  Ufe.  social  ami  individual,  material  and 
spirittial;  that  the  Church  can  beat  fulfil  this  minion  by  actintf 
in  its  corporate  capacity.  ,  .  .  Whilst  the  Church  has  some 
claim  to  be  the  Church  of  the  people,  it  is  notorious  that  the 
wage-earners  of  this  country  have  tittle  or  no  place  in  the 
councils  of  the  Church.  The  constitution  of  any  diocesan 
conference  or  of  the  Houses  of  Laymen  is  the  revelation  of 
the  Church's  preference  for  rank,  position,  and  wealth.  This 
is  as  wrong  OS  it  is  disastrous  to  the  life  and  influence  of  the 
Church.  The  league  will  aim  at  securing  the  more  adequate 
representation  of  the  wage-camers  on  these  variouts  Church 
bodies. 


Honorary    Secretary,    Rev, 
Halton,  Lancaster,  England. 


J.    H,    Hastings, 


CHURCH  TEMPERAIICE  SOCIETY  (THE): 
An  American  society  founded  m  i8Si  on  the  fol- 
lowing basis:  "Recognizing  temperance  as  the 
law  of  the  GospeU  and  total  abstinence  as  a  rule 
of  conduct  essential  in  some  cases  and  highly 
desirable  in  many  others,  and  fully  and  freely  ac- 
cording to  every  tnan  the  rij^ht  to  decide,  in  the 
exercise  of  his  Christian  liberty,  whether  or  not 
he  will  adopt  said  rule,  this  societv  lays  down  as 
the  basis  on  which  it  rests  and  from  which  its 
work  shall  be  conducted,  a  union  and  corporation 
on  equal  terms  for  the  promotion  of  Temperance, 
between  those  who  use  temperately,  and  those 
w^ho  abstain  entirely,  from  intoxicating  drinks  as 
beverages." 

Objects:  (i)  The  promotion  of  temperance;  (2) 
the  reformation  of  the  intemperate;  (3)  the  re- 
moval of  the  causes  of  intemperance. 

Lines  of  Action:  (i)  Prevention,  embodied  in 
the  semimilitary  orders  of  Young  Crusaders  of 
from  eight  to  sixteen  years  of  age ;  Knights  of  Tem- 
perance from  sixteen  to  twenty-one  years;  and 
Veteran  Knights  over  twenty-one  years  of  age. 
(2)  Counteraction,  through  the  establishment  ot 
saloons  without  liouor.  The  society  has  estab- 
lished the  Squirrel  Inn  at  131  Bowery,  New  York, 
with  free  reading-room,  a  library  of  i  ,000  volumes, 
monthly  lectures,  and  coffee  at  one  cent  per  cup. 
It  has  SIX  lunch  wagons,  open  day  and  night,  from 
which  3S5.712  ten-cent  meals  were  sold  in  1906. 
During  the  summer  months  the  society  main- 
tains &ee  ice -water  fountains  at  a  cost  of  about 
$2,000.  It  has  also  a  firemen's  van,  which  at- 
tends all  large  fires  in  the  city,  supplying  the  fire- 
men with  sandwiches  and  coffee.  (3)  Restrictive 
legislation.  Twenty- five  years  ago  the  saloon 
license  in  New  York  City  w^as  $1 20^  and  the  trade 
was  controlled  by  the  board  of  twelve  aldermen, 
of  whom  nine  were  interested  in  the  liquor  busi- 
ness. The  high  license  is  now  $1,300,  and  the 
number  of  saloons  has  been  reduced  to  6,930. 
(4)  Rescue.  The  society's  offices  are  always  open 
for  the  consideration  of  personal  cases  of  intem- 
perance; and  for  counseling  those  who  have 
lallen  its  victims  and  needing  a  home  where  they 
will  be  medically  treated  and  cared  for. 

The  governing  board  consists  of  forty  members. 
Chairman,  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Cotirtney,  D,D.; 
treasurer,  Mr.  Ir\i.ng  Grinnell:  general  secretary, 
Mr.  Robert  Graham.  OfRce,  281  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York  City, 

CIGAR-MAKERS*  INTERliATIONAL  UNION, 
THE:  An  American  union  with  highly  developed 
methods  of  governmental  administration  and  an 
elaborate  system  of  sick,  death,  and  out-of-work 
benefits.  Moreover,  its  structure  and  functions, 
which  exemplify  those  of  the  English  unions, 
modified  to  suit  American  conditions,  have  fre- 
quently served  as  models  for  newer  national  or- 


ganizations. The  piano  and  organ  workers,  fc^r 
example,  ha%^e  borrowed  almost  bodily  a  consti- 
tution from  the  cigar-makers.  In  1902  the 
plumbers  adopted  their  financial  system;  and 
various  characteristic  featiu-es  have  been  copied 
by  other  American  unions. 

The  cigar-makers  were  not  amon^  the  first 
trades  in  this  country  to  form  lociu  Sth  1 
Until  recent  years  it  required  very  little 
for  a  journeyman  cigar-maker  to  open  a  sinur  ui 
his  own.  The  members  of  the  craft,  tjierefore. 
occupied  an  independent  position,  and  were  able 
to  command  gooa  wages  without  forming  unions. 
A  few  attempts  to  organize  the  trade  were,  how- 
ever, made  at  a  comparatively  early  date.  Thus, 
in  1835,  at  the  time  of  the  agitation  among  the 
mechanics  of  Philadelphia  to  inaugurate  a  ten- 
hour  working  day,  a  committee  of  cigar-makers 
in  that  city  held  a  meeting,  and  adopted  resolu- 
tions to  the  effect  that  the  cigar-makers  of  the 
city  **  organize  in  order  to  regulate  the  prices  of 
work,  so  as  to  earn  a  sufficiency  on  the  prindple 
of  ten  hours."  The  females  engaged  in  cigar- 
making  were  also  urged  to  strike  with  the  jour- 
neymen of  the  trade,  and  ** thereby  make  it  a 
mutual  interest  with  both  parties  to  sustain  each 
other  in  their  rights. ' '  A  local  society  of  the  trade 
is  said  to  have  been  formed  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
in  1843.  On  May  5,  1851,  a  cigar-makers*  uni^^n 
was  organized  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  then  one  of  the 
leading  centers  of  the  ci^ar  trade.  Between  i8|2 
and  1853  about  sixty  cigar-makers  employed  in 
the  shop  of  a  manufacturer  named  Mark  Sharkey, 
in  New  York  City,  organized  a  union.  But  the 
English  and  German  members  of  the  society  did 
not  harmonize.  Suspicion  and  ill-feeling  were 
engendered,  and  in  about  six  months  the  tmion 
ceased  to  exist.  Another  attempt  was  made,  in 
1859,  to  form  a  local  in  New  \ork  City.  But 
like  its  predecessor  it  went  to  pieces  in  a  few 
months  on  account  of  internal  dissensions. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Law,  adopted  at  the  time 
of  the  Civil  War,  and  particularly  the  law  of  1868, 
which  required  every  journeyman  who  desired  to 
manufacture  cigars  or  who  worked  in  his  own  home 
to  furnish  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $600  on  real 
estate,  hastened  greatly  the  unioni- 

^  zation  of  the  trade.     Most  joumey- 

j^^  men  were  imable  to  pay  this  bond. 
They  thus  permanently  became  wage- 
earners,  and  formed  unions  to  bar- 
gain more  effectively  with  their  employers.  The 
mtroduction  of  the  mold,  about  1870,  the  team 
system  of  manufacture,  and  other  labor-saving 
devices  have  successively  lowered  the  skill  re- 
quired of  the  cigar-maker,  and  have  made  increas- 
ingly necessary  the  organization  of  the  trade. 

A  national  federation  of  all  local  unions  was 
formed  in  1864,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
competition  for  work  between  journeymen  cigar- 
makers  in  different  cities,  and  to  regtdate  nation* 
ally  the  conditions  of  apprenticeship.  Almost 
immediately,  also,  provision  was  made  for  the 
support  by  the  national  union  of  locals  on  strike, 
A  few  years  later,  with  the  admiiision  of  certain 
Canadian  societies,  the  name  Cigar- makers*  Inter- 
national Union  was  adopted.  The  intematiooal 
organization  has  maintained  a  continuous  exist- 
ence until  the  present  day.  Dtuing  the  depres- 
sion of  1873-77  many  of  the  subordinate  unions 
went  to  pieces;  and  from  5,800  in  1869  the  mem- 
bership simk  to  about  i.ooo  in  1877.  After  the 
depression,  however,  the  union  reorganized  on  a 
mtich  sotmder  basis;  and  most  of  the  features 
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which  characterize  the  society  to-day  were 
adopted  at  that  time.  Moreover,  the  membership 
has  since  then  maintained  a  steady  growth,  and 
has  reached  about  45,000  at  the  present  time. 
Of  recent  years  the  cigar-makers  have  been  en- 
gaged in  a  severe  contest  with  the  tobacco  trust, 
winch  has  consistently  opposed  the  tmion  from 
the  beginning,  and  has  tmdoubtedly  weakened 
the  power  of  the  locals  in  many  places. 

The  Cigar-makers'  International  Union  was  one 
of  the  first  American  organizations  to  adopt  the 
various  beneficiary  features  of  the  English  unions. 
In  1867  an  abortive  attempt  was  made  to  intro- 
duce the  system  of  advancing  loans  to  members 
who  wished  to  travel  in  search  of  work.  The  ad- 
ministration of  the  loan  system  was,  however,  so 
dishonest  that,  in  1873,  this  feature  was  replaced 
by  the  so-called  ** endowment  plan"  or  death 
benefit;  but  tmder  the  stress  of  industrial  de- 

f>ression  the  endowment  plan  was  abandoned, 
n  1879  the  loan  system  was  permanently  rees- 
tablished, and  in  1880  the  sick  and  death  benefits 
were  introduced,  the  Cigar-makers'  International 
Union  being  the  first  American  organization  to 
pay  a  sick  benefit.  This  union  is  also  one  of  the 
;ew  American  confederations  that  have  adopted 
the  out-of-work  benefit,  which  was  inaugiu-ated 
in  1890. 

The  cost  per  member  for  the  out-of-work  bene- 
fit has  varied  according  to  the  state  of  the  trade, 
having  reached  its  highest  point  during  the  four 
years  of  industrial  depression  from  1894-97.  The 
cost  per  member  for  the  sick  and  death  bene- 
fits has  steadily  increased.  This  has  been  partly 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  amotmt  of  benefit  paid  in 
each  case  has  gradually  been  made  larger;  partly 
it  is  the  restilt  of  the  higher  sick  and  death  rate, 
due,  in  turn,  to  the  steady  increase  in  the  average 
age  of  the  members — a  condition  found  in  all 
organizations  with  a  slowly  growing  or  stationary 
membership. 

The  members  who  pay  fifteen  cents  as  dues  re- 
ceive strike  benefits  and  not  more  than  $50  death 
benefit.  The  twenty-cent  retiring  card  holders 
receive  sick  and  death  benefits. 

On  the  side  of  government  and  administration, 
the  cigar-makers  have,  almost  from  the  begin- 
ning, employed  the  system  of  popidar  initiative 
and  referenatmi,  and,  since  i8p6,  have  not  held  a 
general  representative  convention.  Amendments 
to  the  constitution  are  proposed  by  the  local 
tmions,  and  adopted  or  rejected  by  a  majority 
vote  of  the  members.  The  officers  of  the  union 
have  also  been  elected  by  jxjpular  vote  since  1893. 
The  cigar-makers  have  adopted  the  English 
financial  system  of  nationalization  and  equaliza- 
tion of  funds.  All  funds  are  made  the  property 
of  the  International  Union.  They  are  kept,  how- 
ever, not  at  central  headquarters,  but  in  the 
treasury  of  each  local  tmion.  The  local  societies 
are  allowed  a  certain  percentage  of  the  total 
amotmt  in  the  treastiry.  The  remainder  must  be 
expended  for  activities  guaranteed  by  the  Inter- 
national Union.  When  the  amount  in  any  local 
treastuy  becomes  exhausted,  the  president  of  the 
International  Union  equalizes  the  fimds,  so  that 
there  shall  be  in  every  local  treasury  a  certain 
amotmt  for  each  member. 

The  union  label,  the  well-known  device  now 
used  to  mark  goods  made  by  union  labor,  had  its 
origin  among  the  cigar-makers.  It  was  utilized 
by  the  San  Francisco  local  in  its  fight  against 
Chinese  coolie  labor.  A  little  later,  a  similar 
label  was  employed  by  the  local  at  St.  Louis.    A 


label  for  all  subordinate  societies  was  adopted  by 
the  International  Union  in  1880.  The  fact  that 
working  men  prefer  cigars  which  bear  the  tmion 
label,  IS  an  important  source  of  the  union's 
strength  in  bargaming  with  employers. 

T.  Wesley  Glockbr. 

Rbpbrbncbs:  The  Structure  of  the  Cigar-makers'  Union,  by 
T.  W.  Glocker  (contained  in  the  Studies  in  American  Trade- 
Unionism,  ed.  by  Prof.  Jacob  H.  Hollander  and  Dr  George 
E.  Bamett);  The  Benefit  System  of  the  Cigar-makets'  Union. 
by  Helen  L.  Sumner  (contained  in  Trade-Unionism  and 
Labor  Problems,  ed.  by  Prof.  John  R.  Commons) iThe  Labor 
Movement,  the  Problem  of  To-day,  ed.  by  George  B.  McNeill, 
appendix,  pp.  585-595:  Report  of  the  Industrial  Commis- 
sion, vol.  xvii.,  pp.  380-390. 

CmCINNATI:  While  heralded  abroad  as  "the 
worst  governed  city,"  it  is  the  distinction  of 
Cincinnati  to  have  quite  early  in  its  career  taken 
two  ste^s  that  placed  it  far  in  advance  of  any 
other  city  in  the  world,  and  which  to-day  give  it  a 
unique  position  in  the  family  of  American  munici- 
palities. Behind  many  others  in  the  extent  of 
its  municipal  activities,  and  not  even  now  the 
theater  or  the  forum  for  the  discussion  of  munici- 
pal ownership  and  operation,  it  has  in  a  manner 
all  its  own  gone  perhaps  to  bolder  extremes  in 
this  direction  than  any  other  American  city. 

Cincinnati  is  the  only  city  in  America  that  owns 
a  steam  railroad,  a  road  that  runs  over  territory 
in  three  states  from  Cincinnati  in  Ohio  to  Chatta- 
nooga in  Tennessee.  Cincinnati  is  also  the  only 
American  city  that  owns  and  oper- 
Publio  ^^^^  ^  univeisity,  altho  other  cities 
ty^fj^ggMy^  have  colleges  and  seminaries.  Cin- 
^  cinnati,  too,  was  the  first  American 
city  to  establish  on  a  country  site  a 
municipal  hospital  exclusively  for  consumptives, 
and  it  owns  and  operates  this  hospital  to-day. 
However,  having  taken  these  vast  steps,  the  city 
would  seem  to  have  spent  its  energy  and  met  its 
desires  in  this  direction,  for  its  municipal  activi- 
ties, compared  with  those  of  other  cities,  seem  to 
be  exhausted  as  far  as  innovations  are  concerned. 
The  fact  that  Cincinnati  built  a  steam  railroad 
and  established  a  municipal  university  and  a 
hospital,  and  yet  has  since  practically  halted  in 
the  extension  of  its  mtmicipal  activities,  presents 
perhaps  as  strange  a  contrast  of  teniperaments  in 
a  people  as  history  affords.  Cincinnati  is  con- 
servative in  the  accepted  sense  and  as  a  normal 
condition ;  yet  the  fact  remains  that  when  aroused 
it  has  shown  a  daring  and  radical  spirit  not  to  be 
found  elsewhere.  On  one  notable  occasion,  when 
lashed  into  fury  by  what  they  considered  re- 
peated miscarriages  of  justice  and  a  general  con- 
dition of  public  debauchery,  the  people  became  a 
*' many-headed  mob,"  which  placed  the  torch  to 
its  temple  of  the  blind  goddess ;  and  in  the  morn- 
ing its  court-house  was  a  smoldering  ruin. 

The  story  of  the  Cincinnati  Southern  Railroad 
is  filled  with  interest,  and  not  ^"ithout  flashes  of 
romance.  Cincinnati,  the  home  of  Mrs.  Stowe 
when  she  wrote  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  had  long 
been  a  hotbed  of  abolition  sentiment;  and  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  Civil  War  the  feeling  of  the 
South  was  bitter  against  the  city.  Louisville. 
Ky.,  had  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad 
to  the  south,  and  was  diligent  in  nursing  the 
trade  to  that  section.  It  was  seen  that  if  Cin- 
cinnati was  to  maintain  its  commercial  and  man- 
ufacturing position  it  must  regain  and  develop 
its  Southern  relations.  As  early  as  1865  James 
Dalton,  a  Cincinnati  man,  had  introduced  legis- 
lation in  the  General  Assembly  for  a  railroad  to 
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the  south,  but  the  people  were  not  then  ripe  for 
the  venture.  However,  the  matter  was  takt*n  up 
by  E,  A.  Ferguson p  a  Cincinnati  lawyer,  and  in 
May  J  1S69,  the  legislation  was  passed.  This  law 
provided  that  whenever  the  city  council  should 
declare  the  necessity  for  a  railroad,  and  the  people 
on  a  referendum  should  approve,  the  Superior 
Court  should  appoint  five  trustees,  and  a  bond 
issue  of  $io,ooa,ooo«  secured  by  mortgage  and  a 
tax  for  interest  and  sinking-fvmd,  should  be  au- 
thorized. This  was  all  done,  and  the  debate  as  to 
what  should  be  the  southern  terminus  of  the  road 
was  eventually  decided  in  favor  of  Chattanooga. 
A  charter  from  Tennessee  was  obtained  without 
much  trouble  in  1S70,  but  there  was  considerable 
delay  and  difficulty  in  getting  a  charter  from 
Kentucky.  This  too,  however,  was  secured  in 
1870,  and  then  an  act  was  passed  by  Congress 
to  allow  of  a  bridge  across  the  Ohio  River,  New 
loans  of  |6,ooo;ooo  and  $2,000,000  respectively 
were  authori/,ed  as  the  work  progressed  and 
the  cost  found  to  increase.  These  several  acts 
were  accompanied  by  the  most  strenuous  de- 
bates, and  frequently  the  people  were  worked 
up  to  a  great  state  of  excitement.  As  usual 
there  were  charges  and  countercharges  regard- 
ing the  intelligence  and  purity  of  actions  and 
objects  of  persons.  The  scheme  for  a  city  to 
build  a  railroad,  and  that,  too,  through  three 
sovereign  states,  was  so  novel  and  unheard-of 
that  naturally  it  met  with  the  opposition  of  *' con- 
stitutional "  lawyers,  and  lawsuits  were  abtmdant. 
But  Ferguson  and  his  associates  persisted,  and  in 
1S80  the  road  was  completed,  an  event  celebrated 
with  a  ^reat  banquet,  bonfires,  and  ringing  of 
bells.  Ihe  road  was  leased ,  and  in  1896  an  enort 
to  sell  it  was  defeated  on  a  referendum  to  the 
people,  altho  the  most  powerful  interests  were  for 
its  sale.  In  1901  the  people  decided  on  a  renewal 
of  the  lease,  the  terms  being  an  annual  rental  of 
about  $1,1 :6,ooo,  for  sixty  years.  There  are  also 
other  provisionsof  a  rather  technical  nature  in  the 
lease.  If  the  experience  of  Cincinnati  with  the 
Southern  Railroad  has  not  been  an  unbroken 
chain  of  benefits — if  there  have  been  disappoint- 
ments— yet  the  fact  is  now  undisputed  that  the 
worth  and  wisdom  of  the  venture  have  been 
more  than  demonstrated.  It  furnishes  an  object- 
lesson  of  what  has  to  be  endured  as  well  as  of 
what  is  to  be  enjoyed,  of  the  forces  that  have  to  be 
opposed  and  of  the  friends  to  be  gained. 

As  mth  the  Southern  Railroad,  there  are  none 
now  who  would  sell  the  Cincinnati  University,  a 
great  institution  housed  in  a  series  of  magnificent 
buildings,  and  in  which  are  1.500  students  in  the 
various  schools  and  departments.  It  has  a  rev- 
enue of  about  $115,000  from  taxation,  and  about 
$32,000  from  endowTTients,  rents,  and  fees. 

So  well  satisfied  is  the  city  with  its  hospital  for 
consumptives,  that  not  only  is  there  no  whisper  of 
getting  rid  of  it,  but  plans  are  now  being  carried 
out  for  its  enlargement  and  improvement.  This 
hospital  was  started  in  July,  1SQ7, 

These  three  things  accomplished,  Cincinnati 
did  little  in  the  way  of  marked  advancement, 
altho  milHons  have  been  well  spent  on  the  streets, 
and  a  new  water-works  is  now  practically  com- 
pleted. It  was  not  until  about  foiu*  years  ago 
that  the  i^ople  manifested  any 
Pnblio  marked  desire  lor  a  larger  municipal 
Bohcwli  activity.  They  could  not  forever  fail 
to  catch  the  contagion  for  better- 
ments, and  the  *'new  spirit"  first 
manifested  itself  for  improvements  in  ♦*'~  '-^^^ools. 


As  a  consef|uence,  the  public  schools  have  under- 
gone and  are  undergoing  a  transformation  in 
their  physical  eriuipment,  along  with  academic 
improvements  that  make  them  the  peer  of  anv  in 
the  country.  The  fight  was  long  and  bitter. 
Every  influence  that  could  be  utilized  to  prevent 
this  improvement  was  summoned.  The  indus- 
trious and  .saving  Germans  were  especially  be- 
guiled for  a  while  by  *' scare  talk'*  about  a  high 
tax-rate,  and  those  who  pointed  to  other  cities 
were  accused  of ' '  knocking  the  town  "  and  of  lack- 
ing local  patriotism.  But  the  fight  was  won,  and 
having  been  won  the  people  wonder  that  it  should 
ever  have  been  necessary  to  make  it. 

The  result  of  the  school  l^attlc,  for  such  it  truly 
was,  has  encouraged  the  people  to  demand  some 
more  evidence  of  what  is  sneeringly  called  ** al- 
truism"  in  the  municipal  government  itself.  This 
demand  has  in  Cincinnati,  perhaps  more  large- 
ly than  in  other  cities,  taken  its  most  effective 
form  by  the  alertness  of  numerous  *"  Improvement 
Associations,"  '* Welfare  Societies,*'  "Taxpayers' 
Associations,"  and  such  Ijodies  as  the  Busmess 
Men's  Club  and  the  Associated  Organizations, 
and  the  central  organizations  of  the  Labor  Unions. 
Robert  Peel  fought  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws 
for  years;  but  it  was  Peel,  the  minister,  that  had 
them  repealed.  So  too,  in  Cincinnati,  many  of 
the  steps  in  advance  have  been  made  by  the  poli- 
ticians who  were  inert  when  the  people  were  quiet, 
but  who,  under  the  lash  of  no  uncertain  public 
demand,  went  forw^ard.  There  are  those  who, 
\vhik  unwilling  to  admit  that  the  so-called  re- 
form  movement  that  placed  the  present  city 
administration  in  power  under  the  emblem  of  the 
Democratic  Party  did  a  wise  thing,  yet  say  that 
it  was  perhaps  just  as  well  that  the  people  asserted 
their  power  and  showed  what  they  could  do  if 
they  had  a  mind.  If  it  should  be  the  fate  of  the 
political-reform  movement  to  fail  totally  in  gain- 
ing the  confidence  of  the  people,  it  appears  cer- 
tain that  there  will  be  no  lessening  of  the  people*s 
vigilance.  What  form  this  will  take  is  oi  course 
a  matter  of  conjecture,  but  the  signs  now  seem  to 
poiJit  to  the  initiative  and  referendum,  with  its 
correlated  principles  of  the  imperative  mandate 
and  the  power  of  recall.  Agitation  for  direct 
legislation  has  recently  taken  an  organized  and 
intelligent  course,  and  its  friends  feel  confident 
that  it  will  in  a  few  years  be  written  into  the  law 
of  the  stale. 

Cincinnati  organizations  that  are  influential  j 
municipal  affairs  are: 

City  Club,  United  Bank  RuildinR.  _ 

Vitu  Street  CoHgrtga^ionai  Churchy  Vine  Street,  near  Eighth 
Street, 

Associated  Organisations,  1350  Harrisoa  Avenue. 
Bttsifuss  Men's  C/w6,  Vine  and  Fourth  Streets. 
Vmi^ sity  St'tiUment,  Liberty  an*i  i'lum  Streets. 
Citiuns'  Mum'ciftal  Party,  9  Hlymyer  Buildings* 
Associated  Ckarities,  to4  Broadway. 
Comtfwns  Club,  611  Walnut  Street. 
Cenlral  Labor  Council,  1513  Vine  Street. 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Vine  and  Fourth  Streets^ 
Taxpayers*  Association,  3518  Moormatin  Avenue. 
Soctahsi  Party,  304  West  Ninth  Street.  _ 

Hamilton  Ctmnty  Referendum  League,  34  East  Sixth  Street. 
Alfred  H.  Henderson. 

CITIES:  In  this  article  are  considered  the  de- 
velopment of  cities,  their  administration » and  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  civic  reforms.  For  other  civic 
topics*  see  Overcrowding;  Corruption;  Edo- 
cation;  Expenditures;  Lighting;  Housing; 
Luxury;  Mayor;  Municipausm;  Police;  Pros- 
titution; Slums;  Street-Railways;  Sweat- 
shops; Tenements;  Water-works. 
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2ity  may  be  defined  in  general  as  a  large  or 
rtant  town;  more  acctirately,  it  is  an  in- 
>rated  mimicipality,  tisually  governed  by 
.yor,  aldermen,  and  common  council.  The 
3er  of  inhabitants  required  to  constitute  a 
n  the  United  States  is  usually  10,000,  but  in 
western  states  it  is  as  low  as  3,000.  In 
t  Britain  a  city  is  usually  a  corporate  town 
b  is  or  has  been  the  seat  of  a  bishop. 

I. — ^The  History  of  the  City 

origin  of  cities  loses  itself  in  the  unknown  past.  Dis- 
tn,  as  at  Troy,  have  often  found  the  ruins  d  one  dty 
I  many  feet  below  the  ruins  of  another,  these  in  turn 
feet  below  the  present  soil.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  if 
sarly  dties  from  the  standpoint  of  social  science  had  any 
ivic  life.  They  seem  to  have  been  gigantic  conglom- 
08  of  walled-in  populations,  ruled  by  som«  despot  or 
'  of  lords  or  priests,  who  sometimes,  indeed,  gave  to  the 
dty  a  rude  splendor  and  developed  monu- 
mental art.  yet  without  allowing  the  dtizens 
CQmbIo  ^^y  corporate  life  of  their  own.  The  inhabit- 
u^_  ants  were  the  slaves  of  some  king  or  the  devo- 

*'*J  tecs  of  some  «jod.     It  is  in  Greece  that  we 

come  to  the  first  actual  dty  in  the  sense  of  the 
corporate  unity  of  dtizens.  Greek  social 
turned  upon  the  conception  of  the  dty  begun  un- 
edly  as  a  colony  from  some  patriarchal  clan,  but  early 
>pin^  organized  democratic  lite.  (See  Athbns.)  Many 
dtaes.  nowever.  were  lon^  oligarchies,  and  often,  even 
lemocratic  life  had  been  gained,  some  family  or  families 
^n  the  power  and  establish  an  oligarchy.  Sometimes 
hvidual  would  gain  the  power  and  establish  a  tyranny, 
was.  however,  personal,  rarely  inherited.  The  dty  was 
y  supreme,  ana  not  a  part  of  any  State.  It  dominated 
luntry  around,  made  treaties,  waged  war.  etc.  It  was 
I  in  the  eyes  of  the  dtizen,  his  church  as  well  as  his  home, 
tv  entered  into,  ruled,  and  conducted  all  kinds  of  activi- 
It  built  temples,  markets,  theaters,  gymnasia.  It 
cted  worship,  games,  instruction.  It  sent  out  colonies 
lied  commerce.  It  worked  mines,  fields,  and  fturtories. 
»ported  its  free  dtizens  rather  than  was  supported  by 
(See  Athbns.)  Citizenship  was  limited,  but  the 
blage  of  the  dtizens  was  supreme.  Often,  however, 
s  were  nominally  elected  who  were  virtu^y  irrespon- 
Next  to  the  dtizens  came  a  class  of  "aliens."  subject 
91  or  foreigners,  having  special  rights  on  payment  of 
]  taxes.  At  the  bottom  ot  the  whole  structure  Were  the 
Even  a  democracy  of  free  men  was  simply  a  democ- 
•f  slave-owners.  Thus  at  Athens  there  were  at  one  time 
It  140^000  slaves.  10.000  resident  aliens,  and  3  i.ooo  male 
It.  (See  Slavery.)  Two  gigantic  evils  resulted:  First, 
r  of  servile  revolts,  which  not  infrequently  broke  out 
«rrible  results  (see  Gilds),  and  were  put  down  only  by 
Im8  cruelty;  secondly,  claiss  antagomsms  were  roused 
en  other  classes  of  dtizens.  (See  Romb.)  Civil  war 
le  the  order  of  the  day.  The  State  was  either  paral  yzed 
temal  conflict  or  demoralized  by  corruption.  Slavery 
It  the  life  of  andent  dties.  In  the  Roman  dvilization 
ty  gradually  lost  its  sovereignty  and  became  a  part  of 
Qpire.  furnishing  the  transition  to  the  medieval  dty. 
he  early  Middle  Ages  the  dty  lost  power  before  the  mili- 
:hieftain  and  the  robber  castle.  Fbudalism  magnified 
trntry  over  the  dty.  Where  feudalism  was  weak,  as  in 
South   France  or  in  Italy,  or  where  natural 

conditions  were  favorable,  as  along  the  A  driatic 

lit  AgW  coast,  the  Rhine,  and  the  northern  coast  of 
Europe,  free  dties  were  developed  soonest.  In 
the  north  the  struggle  of  the  dties  for  independ- 
vas  fiercer,  and  thdr  development  slower,  but  stronger. 
grew  by  work,  by  art,  by  commerce,  not  by  war.  All 
{h  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  they  developed 
y.  The  Italian  republics,  the  dties  of  the  Hanseatic 
te.  the  Flemish  and  English  dties.  tho  often  dominated 
ieroe  and  quarrelsome  nobility,  tended,  on  the  whole,  to 
>p  the  rule  of  the  trader  rather  than  that  of  the  noble  or 
sm.  They  became  first  the  creator  and  then  the  crea- 
f  the  gilds.  Gradually,  as  the  national  life  developed  it- 
he  dty  became  but  a  part  of  the  nation,  ready  to  gain 
erdal  rights  and  privfleses  and  representation  in  Par- 


at,  for  contributions  to  the  royal  treasury.  Where  the 
power  was  greatest  the  dties  lost  their  power  first,  as  in 
c  and  England  and  Spain;  later,  in  Gennany  and  Italy. 
hooght,  however,  developed  in  the  dties.  and  the  Refor- 
n  and  the  Renaissance  were  largely  matters  of  the  dty. 
wcHeval  dty  was  a  democracy  more  truly  than  the  classic 
but  not  at  all  so  pervasive.  It  ruled  commerce  and 
:  it  sharply  watched  the  market  and  attempted  to  fix 
and  to  dedde  industrial  disputes,  but  it  did  not  con- 
icttvities.  as  did  the  Greek  city.  The  medieval  dty  was 
by  the  individual  dtizens  more  than  it  ruled  them.  Yet 
ty  played  a  much  larger  part  in  industrial  and  sodal 
lan  ordinarily  to-day.    Mr.  Albert  Shaw  ("  Munidpal 


Government  in  C^reat  Britain,"  p.  ai)  gives  the  following 
sketch  of  a  medieval  town: 

"The  rise  of  town  life,  which  dignified  mercantile  pursuits 
and  handicrafts,  had  opposed  the  system  of  leaded  and 
equal  freemen,  of  burgesses  of  incorporated  dtizenship.  to  the 
feudal  military  system  of  lordship  and  vassalage.  And  this 
was  a  ^reat  preparatory  step  toward  modem  institutions  and 
conditions.  We  know  that  there  was  a  certain  digmty  and 
form  about  munidpal  life  that  appears  well  in  the  retrospect. 
We  have  surviving;,  here  and  there,  a  fine  old  medieval  town 
hall,  or  gild  hall,  with  its  banqueting  chamber  and  its  council 
room.  There  was  much  stateliness  in  the  office  of  mayor; 
and  the  old  maces  of  mayoral  authority  survive  to  this  day. 
Then  there  was  impressiveness  in  the  liveries  that  the  freemen 
of  the  ^ds  disported  on  formal  occasions.  As  for  munidpal 
convemences.  those  were  times  when  life  was  simple,  and 
*  modem  improvements '  not  so  much  as  dreamed  about.  The 
streets  were  narrow,  with  the  houses  built  dose  upon  them. 
The  pavinfi[  was  of  the  rudest  character.  There  was  simple 
surface  drainage,  and  no  garbage  removal  or  deansin|{  sys- 
tem. ^VatL^  wii^  surpjJ^'J  from  a  few  town  fountains  or 
public  wells,  Strett-lJKrtting  had  not  been  invented,  ahd 
Parly  hours  wepe  prescribed,  Moat  towns  had  a  skirting  of 
commofi  lands! ,  wHere  the  csows  were  pastured,  and  where,  in 
many  ts^es,  fuel  was  (jrocured.  The  houses  were,  in  large 
part^  built  of  woori;-  and  in  siiite  of  vigilant  'watch  and  ward' 
ami  compulsory  hearth  preimutioi^s,  destructive  fires  were  not 
infreQuent.  The  death-rate,  of  course,  was  high.  There 
WAS  infection  in  the  wells,  and  no  means  of  checking  the 
spread  ant]  fatality  of  the  frequent  'plagues'  that  swept  the 
towns.  But  the  acicDce  of  pubtic  samtation  being  undis- 
covered, these  things  were  accepted  piously  as  inscrutable 
visitations  of  God/' 

n. — ^The  Modem  City 

The  modem  city  is  somewhat  of  a  return  to  the 
Roman  city.  It  is  the  creature  of  the  State.  The 
industrial  and  political  revolutions  of  the  last 
centtiry  shattered  the  ancient  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  the  medieval  boroughs  and  gilds.  The 
city  was  left  with  little  sovereign  power.  Never- 
theless the  growth  of  the  factory  system,  and, 
above  all,  the  development  of  railroads  and  cen- 
ters of  commerce,  have  crowded  people  more  and 
more  into  cities.  Cities  have  grown  in  size,  but 
not  in  corporate  power.  Hence  they  have  be- 
come unwieldy,  shapeless,  confused,  with  often 
little  true  civic  life.  The  modem  divorce,  too, 
between  Church  and  State  has  at  least  temporarily 
hurt  the  city  in  a  portion  of  its  life.  It  has  given 
the  city  responsibilities  which  it  has  not  always 
been  willing  to  accept.  The  poor  and  needy  have 
been  left  to  seek  from  confused  private  charities 
what  formerly  they  received  from  the  Church  as 
part  of  the  organized  city  life.  The  tendency  of 
the  well-to-do  to  leave  the  city  and  live  in  the 
suburbs;  the  crowding  of  the  poor  in  quarters 
where  rent  is  low,  and  the  grouping  of  the  wealthy 
in  sections  where  rent  is  high;  the  development  of 
parks  and  other  improvements  in  the  latter  quar- 
ters and  their  absence  amon^  the  poor — all  these 
factors  have  added  to  the  difficulty.  The  prob- 
lems of  modem  city  life  have  thus  ^rown  out  of 
the  sudden  development  of  cities,  without  a  cor- 
responding development  of  organic  municipal 
life. 

The  modem  city  in  England,  France,  and  the 
United  States,  markedly,  and  to  a  less  extent  in 
Germany,  is  the  creature  of  the  State.  It  can 
only  do  what  it  is  chartered  to  do  by  the  State. 
It  has  in  some  cases  almost  lost  self-government. 
It  fixes  its  own  rates,  but  often  has  its  taxes  col- 
lected for  it  by  national  officials;  it  is  in  many 
cases  responsible  for  its  own  peace  and  order,  but 
has  no  control  over  an  armed  force,  and  has  to  ask 
for  help  if  it  requires  it.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
exercises  many  local  functions  which  in  the  Middle 
Ages  were  left  to  the  Church  or  to  compulsory  or 
volimtary  private  effort. 

Poor  relief,  education,  sanitation,  police,  the 
supplying  of  light  and  water,  are  usually  in  the 
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hands  of  the  city,  while  the  conduct  of  justice,  of 
national  defense,  of  postal  communication,  and 
commercial  regulation  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
State. 

In  the  United  States 

Considering  first  American  cities,  we  find  a 
general  similarity  coupled  with  considerable 
variety  in  the  details  or  their  charters  and  con- 
stitutions. They  are  all  the  creations  of  the 
State.  The  first  city  in  the  United  States  to  re- 
ceive a  charter  was' New  York  (1686),  and  the 
next  Philadelphia  (1701).  In  New  England  the 
township  system  prevailed,  and  Bos- 
Earlv  States  **^^  ^^  ^^^  incorporated  till  1S30. 
"  Each  city  received  a  special  charter; 

and,  following  Englisn  models,  the 
charter  was  given  to  the  ma^^or,  council,  and  offi- 
cials, rather  than  to  the  citizens.  The  council 
was  the  governing  body.  Powers  were  very 
limited,  bemg  confined  to  few  spheres  of  activity. 
The  city  was  the  instrument  of  the  State;  and  ui 
colonial  days  the  mayor  was  appointed  by  the 
governor,  even  dowri  to  1S22,  m  which  year 
mayors  w^ere  elected  in  Boston  and  St.  Louis, 
other  cities  gradually  following  suit.  Even  police 
powers  were  limited  by  inadequate  taxation  to 
finance  the  city.  The  result  was  that  little  atten- 
tion was  paid  to  city  government  or  its  adminis- 
tration. The  supply  of  water  and  other  public 
necessities  was  in  prfvate  hands. 

Nevertheless,  cities  grew  rapidly.  The  owner- 
ship of  city  franchises  became  of  immense  value. 
Thev  were  to  be  obtained  from  state  legislatures 
or  city  councils.  The  state  legislatures  were  com- 
posed of  city  and  country  represent- 
CorruBtioii  ^^^^'^^-  ^  representative  of  some 
^  rural  district,  who  perhaps  had  little 
business  interests  at  home,  could  in 
the  legislature  cast  a  vote  w^orth  millions  of  dol- 
lars to  some  corporation.  The  almost  inevitable 
result  was  the  purchase  of  votes  hy  the  cor|iora- 
tions,  and  their  active  participation  in  rural  poli- 
tics to  secure  representatives  favorable  to  their 
interests.  It  has  frequently  happened  that  the 
chairman  and  the  majority  of  the  cities*  commit- 
tees in  state  legislatures  have  been  rural  delegates. 
Then  again,  city  councils,  tho  nominally  with  lim- 
ited powers  and  occupying  positions  not  held  in 
esteem  (since  originally  city  governments  were 
little  thought  of),  have  really  been  in  a  position  to 
sell  or  give  away  franchises,  or  to  enact  provisions 
of  enormous  commercial  value.  This  was  an- 
other incentive  to  corruption.  Both  in  state  leg- 
islatures and  city  councils  honest  members  could 
make  little  money,  whereas  dishonest  members 
could  rapidly  accumulate  a  fortune.  1 1  was  there- 
fore a  paying  proposition  for  corrupt  rings  and 
dishonest  cliques  to  organize  the  city  politic- 
ally, and  elect  their  creatures  to  office.  Hence 
Tammany  and  the  rings  which  have  disgraced 
every  American  city.  By  the  same  rule,  it  did 
not  pay  honest  men  to  be  elected,  since,  if 
elected,  they  had  no  certain  tenure  of  office,  and 
usually  found  themselves  in  a  hopeless  minority, 
which  could  only  be  a  helpless  witness  to  corrupt 
methods.  As  a  result,  generally  speaking,  the 
worst  citizens  have  been  members  of  and  active  in 
city  government;  while  the  best  citizens.  untiJ 
recently,  have  kept  out  of  city  politics.  By  the 
same  system  corrupt  corporations  and  dishonest 
directors  who  would  buy  franchises  and  legislative 
enactments  were  favored,  while  honest  corpora- 


tions and  directors  were  made  almost  an  im- 
possibility. The  perfectly  natural  and  all  but 
inevitable  result  of  this  has  been  a  corruption  ef 
city  government  imequaled  in  any  other  civilized 
country.  Said  Mr.  James  Bryce  ("American 
Commonwealth/'  vol.  i.,  p,  608) :' 

"There  is  no  dcriyitig  that  the  government  of  ciuc^  \i  the 
one  conspicuous  failure  of  the  United  States.  The  defiden- 
cies  of  the  national  Government  tell  but  little  fw  et-iT  rm  the 
welfare  of  the  people.      The  faults  of  the  nu 

arc  insignificant  compared  with  the  extra\  n. 

and  mismanagement  which  mark  the  adrii  ^ 

of  the  Sfeat  cities.      For  tneso   cvu^ 
confined  to  one  or  two  cities.     The  ot^t 
Andrew       mistake  of  Europeans  who  talk  aboui  : 
D   Whita  on  ^*  **^  assume  that  the  political  vices  o;  .>ew 
"^  /~*^        ^  *^^  ^^  found  cverywnere.     The  next  moit 
Lomipuon    couiiDon  i.H  to  suppose  that  they  are  found  no- 
where else.     In  New  York  they  have  revcaJed 
themselves  on   the   largest    s^cale.      They  are 
*  gross  OB  a  mountain,  open,  palpable."     But  there  is  not  a  ctty 
with  a  population  exceeding  300,000  where  the  poison  germs 
have  not  sprung  into  a  vigorous  life;  and  in  some  of  the  smaller 
ones,  down  to  70.000,  it  needs  no  microscope  to  note  the  re- 
sults of  their  growth/* 

Said  Mr.  Andrew  D.  White  {The  Forum,  De- 
cember»  1890): 

Without  the  slightest  exaggeration  we  may  assert  that,  with 
very  few  exceptions,  the  city  governments  of  the  Unite<d 
States  are  the  worst  in  Christendom — the  most  exiR-nsivp  ihc 
most  inefficient,  and  the  most  corrupt,    Thccitv  e 

larger  towns  are  the  acknow]ed]B:ed  centers  of  r 
ruption.     They  are  absolutely  demoralizing,  r 
tho«;e  who  live  under  their  sway,  but  to  the  country   . 
Such  cities,  like  the  decaying  spots  on  ripe  fruit,  ten 
nipt  the  whole  body  politic.     As  a  rule,  the  men  w*ho  si 
councils  of  our  larger  cities  disr>cnsin«  comfort  or  dijjr 
justice  or  injustice,  beauty  or  defoimity.  health  or  dis-.i  -   : 
this  and  to  future  generations,  are  men  who  in  no  othtr  c< m 
try  would  think  of  aspiring  to  such  positions.     Some  of  tbem^ 
indeed,  would  think  themselves  lucky  in  keeping  outside  th* 
prisons.  .  .  ,    Few  have  gained  their  positions  by  fitness  or 
by  public  service;  many  have  gained  them  by  scoundrclian; 
some  by  crime.   .  ,  .     It  hna  been  my  lot  also  to  hove  much 
to  do  with  two  interior  American  cities  of  less  size — -one  of 
about  100,000  inhabitants,  the  other  of  about  13,000,     In  the 
former  of  these  I  saw  a  franchise,  for  which  f  1,000,000  could 
easily  have  been  obtained,  given  away  by  the  com^mon  coundl, 
T  saw  a  body  of  the  most  honored  men  in  the  state  go  before 
t!mt  council  to  plead  for  ordinary  justice  and  decency,     I  saw 
the  chief  judpe  of  the  highest  court  of  the  state,  one  of  his 
associate  judrres,  a  circuit  judge  of  the  United  States,  an 
honored  member  of  Congress,  two  bishops,  the  president  and 
professors  of  a  university,  and  a  great  body  of  respected  citi* 
xens  urge  this  common  coundl  not  to  allow  a  railvmy  corrio- 
ration  to  block  tip  the  entrance  to  the  ward  in  which  the  peti* 
tioncrs  lived,  and  to  occupy  tho  main  streets  of  the  city. 
They  ask«d  that,  if  it  were  allowed  to  do  so,  it  might  be  re- 
quired, in  the  interest  of  human  life,  either  to  raise  its  tracks 
above  the  streets  or  to  protect  the  citizens  by  watclinirti  and 
gateways,  and  to  pay  a  fair  sum  for  the  privil' ■  ^^ 

through  tho  he^rt  of  a  populous  city.  AU  was  u' 
I  saw  that  common  coundl,  by  an  almost  htxau 
pass  a  bill  giving  away  to  this  great  corporation  ail  this  fran- 
caitie  for  nothing,  so  far  as  the  public  knew,  and  without  even 
a  requirement  to  protect  the  crossings  of  the  most  important 
streets;  and  )  soon  afterward  stood  by  the  mutilated  boily  of 
one  of  the  noblest  of  women,  beheaded  at  one  of  these  un- 
protected  street  crossings  while  on  an  errand  of  ntiercy.  So, 
too,  in  the  smaller  of  these  two  interior  cities,  while  the  sew* 
erage  and  the  streets  were  in  such  bad  condition  as  to  demand 
the  immediate  attention  of  the  common  coundl.  I  saw  lb* 
consideration  of  these  interests  neglected  for  months,  and 
main  attention  of  the  council  given  to  a  struggle  over  the 
pointment  of  a  cemetery-keeper  at  a  salary  of  $10  a  week. 


and 
ari-      ■ 


This  J  however,  by  no  means  exhausts  all  ibj 
causes  of  municipal  corruption.  Another  cai 
of  misgovemment  is  the  uncertainty  of  rcspo:  ^ 
bility,  especially  in  its  executive  branches.  Vari- 
ous departments,  which  should  work  in  closest 
harmony,  owe  their  appointment  to  as  many  dif- 
ferent authorities;  and  often  not  only  do  not  co- 
operate, but  actually  piursue  cross  purposes.  Said 
Mr.  Francis  Bellamy: 

*'  At  one  time  Philadelphia  was  found  to  be  poasest  by  four 
boards  with  power  to  tear  up  the  streets  at  wiUi  but  none 
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whose  duty  it  was  to  see  that  they  were  properly  relaid.  Or 
here  is  an  example  of  a  composite  offidalaom  which  may  hap- 
pen any  day:  a  'citizens'  ticket'  mayor,  a  Republican  street 
commissioner,  both  elected  by  the  people;  other  appointments 
filled  by  men  acceptable  to  a  Democratic  board  of  alder- 
men; a  police  commission  named  by  the  governor,  together 
with  the  state  legislature  interfering  on  occasion.  With 
such  a  mixture  it  is  not  easy  to  fix  responsibility  for  malad- 
ministration. Non-partizan  commissions  of  four  members, 
two  &om  each  party,  is  another  favorite  and  specious  ar- 
rangement by  wnich  the  people  are  prevented  from  calling 
either  party  to  account.  This  non-partizan  contrivance  is 
also  an  open  door  for  the  most  unblushing  division  of  spoils  in 
the  department  between  the  'workers'  of  both  parties  .  .  . 
The  people  of  Boston,  for  instance,  do  not  know  [the  charter 
has  Deen  now  changed. — Ed  J  where  to  lay  the  blame  for 
many  mimidpal  disorders.  Mayor  and  street  commissioner, 
school  board,  and  the  two  chambers  are  elected  by  the  people. 
Treasurer,  auditor,  superintendent  of  the  streets,  and  104 
otho'  officials  are  appointed  by  the  mayor  and  aldermen  to- 
gether. There  are  forty  distinct  executive  departments 
which  depend  on  mayor  and  aldermen.  The  police  depart- 
ment is  controlled  by  the  governor  and  his  cotmdl.  The 
state  also  api>oints  a  fire  marshal  to  investis^te  fires,  while 
the  city-appointed  firemen  put  them  out.  The  various  de- 
partments are  headed  by  commissions  of  three  or  five  men. 
and  by  another  ingenious  contrivance  these  men  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  mayor  singly,  only  one  each  year;  so  that  the 
mayor  can  never  control  any  commission  of  three  until  his 
second  year,  nor  any  commission  of  five  tmtil  his  third  year. 
if  he  lasts  so  long.  But  these  are  not  all  the  obstacles  the 
people  meet  in  finding  out  who  is  accountable.  If  seven  of 
the  twelve  aldermen  are  not  in  sympathy  with  the  mayor, 
they  can.  by  dictations  or  bargains,  put  such  a  restriction  on 
his  appointments  that  he  finds  himself  without  control  of  the 
executive  departments  of  which  he  is  the  nominal  head.  It 
is.  indeed,  as  an  English  journal  said,  'the  craftiest  combina- 
tion of  schemes  to  defeat  the  will  of  democracy  ever  devised 
in  the  world.' " 

The  efforts  at  reform  began  with  an  increased 
trust  of  the  people.  Popular  election  of  mayors 
was  begun  in  Boston  and  St.  Louis  in  1822,  and  in 
Detroit  and  New  York  in  1834.  The  council  too 
was  modeled  after  the  state  legislattu-e  and  fre- 
quently made  bicameral,  the  mayor  having  a  veto 
power.  But  these  changes  produced  little  result, 
oecause  they  did  not  in  the  slightest  degree  touch 
the  fundamental  evils. 

The  next  idea  was,  because  of  the  corruption  of 
city  councils,  to  minimize  their  powers,  and  to 
create  boards  appointed  by  the  governor,  the 
legislature,  or  the  mayor  —  rarely  chosen  by 
election.  This  system  probably  be- 
▼arifliu  ^*^  with  the  New  York  charter  of 
Jj*"^i  1849.  By  i860  almost  all  important 
•kiMmm  jjiunicipal  functions  in  the  chief  cities 
were  in  the  power  of  such  boards, 
which  had  little  accountability  to  the  people  or 
to  the  council.  They  were  sometimes  self-per- 
petuating, and  their  members  could  be  removed 
only  for  cause.  The  result  was  disorganization 
and  a  very  divided  responsibility.  About  1880 
the  theory  came  into  vogue  that  to  ensure  re- 
sponsibility increased  powers  should  be  given  to 
tne  mayor.  He  should  have  large  powers  of  ap- 
pointment and  removal,  so  that  he  could  be  held 
responsible.  This  idea  was  incorporated  in  the 
charter  of  Brooklyn  in  1882,  and  rapidly  em- 
bodied in  the  charters  of  many  other  cities  (New 
York  in  1 895) .  This  change  was  accompanied  by 
the  creation  of  many  single  commissionerships  in 
place  of  boards.  But  the  system  has  not  pro- 
auced  large  results,  and  has  by  no  means  been 
copied  in  all  cities.  To-day  there  can  hardly 
be  said  to  be  any  American  municipal  system. 
City  charters  created  by  different  legislations 
vary  in  every  possible  way.  The  tendency  has 
developed  to  enact  laws,  not  for  specific  cities,  but 
for  fifrades  of  cities  according  to  size.  But  this 
has  had  little  effect  on  the  larger  cities.  In  Cali- 
fornia, Missouri,  Washington,  Minnesota,  and 
Colorado  cities  have  been  given  the  right  to 
frame  their  own  charters;  but  this  right  is  prac- 


tically  nominal,    since   the   state    constitutions 
largely  determine  what  powers  can  be  adopted. 

The  American  city  has  only  authority  in  powers 
enumerated  by  the  Constitution  or  by  legislative 
enactment.  Nor  has  it  any  taxing  power  be- 
yond what  the  legislature  gives  it. 

In  most  city  charters  this  financial  limitation 
has  also  been  largely  increased  by  provisions 
strictly  fixing  the  city  s  debt  limit.  These  limita- 
tions were  placed  in  the  effort  to  restrain  the  vast 
and  useless  expenditures  of  corrupt  and  ineffi- 
cient councils;  but  they  now  work  to  prevent 
activities  for  improvements  absolutely  needed, 
even  when  these  improvements  may  in  the  long 
run  be  made  very  remunerative  to  the  city.  It 
is  this  provision  of  most  American  city  charters 
which  often  blocks  the  development  of  mu- 
nicipal ownership  and  operation  that  prevails  in 
Europe.  The  city  having  no  power  to  develop 
such  activities,  it  is  left  for  private  corporations  to 
do  so;  and  this  naturally  tends  to  stimulate  the 
latter  in  endeavors  to  control  and  debauch  legis- 
latures, councils,  and  city  and  state  politics.  Par- 
ties need  the  support  of  corporations,  and  their 
machines  therefore  become  dependent  upon 
these.  With  little  proper  civic  life,  city  politics 
become  ensnared  witn  national '  politics.  The 
effort  to  prevent  this  has  led  to  the  holding  of  city 
elections  on  separate  days  from  state  elections. 
About  1880  it  began  to  be  held  that  if  city  politics 
could  be  divorced  from  national  politics,  great 
good  would  result.  This  was  largely  emphasized 
by  the  New  York  Commission  of  1876,  appointed 
to  investigate  mimicipal  government.  Since  then 
it  has  been  accomplisned  to  a  considerable  extent, 
but  has  been  productive  of  little  good.  The  state 
still  has  virtually  aU  the  legislative  and  govern- 
mental powers,  while  the  city  has  only  adminis- 
trative powers;  and  monster  corporations  still 
control  ieg[islatures  and  councils.  Preying  upon 
and  using  ignorant  and  corrupt  masses  of  voters, 
these  corporations,  through  rings  and  cliques,  rule 
our  cities. 

The  New  York  City  charter  of  1897  marked 
the  beginning  of  a  tendency  to  increase  the  power 
and  responsibility  of  the  city  council; 
and  the  revised  charter  of  1901  actu- 
ally removed  many  of  the  checks 
placed  upon  the  council's  actions. 
Mr.  Dorman  B.  Eaton  argued  that  a  council  could 
be  non-partizan,  a  mayor  never.  Other  reforms 
have  been  agitated.  Quite  recently  Iowa,  Cali- 
fornia, Nebraska,  and  South  Dakota  have  granted 
to  local  legislative  authorities  the  right  to  refer 

Suestions  to  the  people  of  the  localities.  (See 
Direct  Legislation.)  In  order  to  take  the 
nominating  power  from  the  machine  leaders, 
Minnesota  (1900-190  2)  adopted  a  system  of  direct 
nominations,  and  other  states  are  following  suit. 
The  latest  idea  is  the  so-called  Galveston  idea. 
See  Galveston. 

Above  all  a  spirit  of  reform  has  entered  into  civ- 
ic life.  Men  of  character  and  position  (such  as  Mr. 
Seth  Low,  Mr.  Roosevelt,  and  others),  have  en- 
tered into  city  politics,  and  have  taken  office. 
National  conferences  for  good  city  government 
became  important  in  1 894.  A  National  Munici- 
pal League  was  founded,  and  also  a  League 
OP  American  Municipalities.  Local  citizens* 
unions  and  municipal  leagues  have  been  formed 
in  all  the  principal  cities.  (See  under  the  head 
of  the  several  cities.)  Reformers  have  appeared, 
who  are  willing  to  tmearth  and  expose  corruption 
at  any  cost.    The  results  have  not  as  yet  justified 
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the  hopes  of  these  reformers.  Undoubtedly  some- 
thing has  beeti  accomplished;  but  loo  often  the 
uprisings  of  indignant  citizens  have  been  but 
temporary,  and  at  the  next  election  the  reformers 
have  been  defeated  by  the  experienced  work  of 
corrupt  machines.  Many  are  coming  to  believe 
that  there  can  be  no  permanent  reform  until 
the  system  has  been  changed  whereby  gigantic 
corporations  owning  or  desiring  franchises  of 
enormous  value  are  given  such  inducements  to 
corrupt  legislatures  and  councils.  Public-owner- 
ship parties  are  therefore  being  formed  in  many 
cities;  and  in  Chicago  and  New  York  these  parties 
have  already  poUecf  formidable  votes.  (See  Chi- 
cago; New  YoRr;  Public  Ownership.) 


Great  Britain 

The  city  in  Great  Britain,  because  of  the  early 
development  of  a  central  government,  as  com- 
pared, for  example,  with  Germany  and  Italy, 
never  attained  in  medieval  times  the  same  inde- 
pendence as  some  of  the  German  and  Italian 
cities;  but,  on  the  other  hand*  it  has  never  been 
so  completely  subordinated  to  the  State  as  many 
continental  cities,  because  the  administrative 
system  of  the  English  Government  has  never  been 
largely  centralized.  The  administration  of  jus- 
tice and  the  preservation  of  peace  were  admin- 
istered by  the  city,  tho  regarded  as  functions  of 
the  state  government.  The  cities,  however,  had 
little  or  no  political  life  of  their  own,  and  were 
constantly  used,  first  by  the  crown,  then  by  the 
nobility  and  gentry,  and  later  by  national  politi- 
cal parlies  to  control  Parliament.  The  cities,  or 
boroughs  as  they  were  Ufiually  called,  were  in- 
corporated through  a  grant  of  the  crown  to  each 
locality  of  an  especial  charter.  These  charters 
were  given,  not  to  the  people  living  in  the  dis- 
trict, out  only  to  the  municipal  officers,  or  per- 
haps including  a  very  narrow  border  of  freemen. 
The  corporation  usually  consisted  of  mayor,  alder- 
men, and  councilors.  The  charters  were  distinct- 
ly^ oligarchic,  and  the  sphere  of  action  was  very 
limited.  Not  the  council,  but  special  |>arliameiit- 
ary  trusts  or  commissions  conducted  such  func- 
tions as  the  paving,  ligiting,  and  even  the  watch- 
ing of  streets  The  administrative  degradation  of 
the  city  was  complete. 

Modem  municipal  reform  in  Great  Britain  be- 
gins with  the  Scotch  Municipal  Government  Act 
of  1833,  and  in  England  with  the  Municipal  Re- 
form Bill  of  1835,     These  bills  w^ere 

BefrlnninfFi  S^I^^^l^^p'^  ^*P*^"   *^^  ^^^^^  Reform 
of  B^rm  -5^  reconstructmg  the  ]>ar- 

lia men t a ry  boroughs.  They  admitted 
to  burgess  rights  all  property  owners 
and  all  occupiers  of  renter!  property  valued  at  ^{^lo 
per  annum.  These  remained  siibstantially  in 
force  till  the  Act  of  1882  consolidated  all  acts 
bearing  on  the  subject  into  one  municipal  code. 
By  the  Local  Government  Act  of  1888,  cities 
having  over  50,000  inhabitants  became  distinct 
counties  for  administrative  purposes.  Under 
these  bills  and  some  special  bills  enlarging  their 
functions  England's  towns  exist  to-day.  It  has 
been  said  that  the  whole  substance  of  British 
municipal  government  is  condensed  in  the  follow- 
ing clause : 

'The  municipal  corporation  of  a  borough  shall 
be  capable  of  acting  by  the  council  of  the  borough, 
and  the  council  shall  exercise  all  powers  vested  in 
the  corporation  by  this  act  or  otherwise,    AU 


that  the  burgesses  have  to  do  is  to  elect  the 
councilors,  and  they  do  the  rest.*' 

No  attempt  is  made  by  law  to  secure  amen- 
ability of  the  council  to  the  popular  will,  except 
through  public  opinion.  Tne  position  of  tne 
councilor  is  made  one  of  power  and  of  honor,  and 
the  result  has  been  that  the  council  is  usually 
composed  of  the  best  citizens,  instead,  as  is  too 
often  the  case  in  America,  of  the  worst.  The 
council  divides  itself  into  committees,  and  each  of 
these  has  control  of  some  civic  department.  The 
people  control  the  council,  the  council  the  com- 
mittees, the  committees  the  departments.  Mem- 
bers  of  the  council  serve  without  pay;  and  are 
therefore  not  prompted  to  seek  election  by 
motives  of  pccuniar^^  gain.  For  this  reason,  jf 
for  no  other,  they  are  usually  men  of  position  and 
of  character.  For  councilors  on  the  various  com- 
mittees and  for  heads  of  departments  it  secures 
the  best  citizens,  thus  obtaining  an  honest  and 
efficient  administration.  Also  the  officers  of  the 
departments  are  appointed  by  the  council,  and 
with  no  legal  requirements  as  to  length  of  time  of 
office  or  of  cjualifications.  Thus  the  councils  can 
choose  the  best,  and  good  men  can  be  retained. 
Hence  continuity  of  effective  administration.  The 
entire  administrative  force  is  out  of  politics, 
national  and  local.  The  most  important  office  is 
that  of  clerk  of  the  corporation,  often  a  life  posi- 
tion. 

Any  btirgess  is  eligible  to  the  couficil.  In  addition.  proi>- 
erty  and  rate-payinR  qualifications  admit  to  eligibility  subuir^ 
bans  who  live  ticyond,  but  within  15  niiles  from,  the  limits, 
yet  have  their  business  interests  in  the  town.  The  councilors 
arc  elected  for  three  years,  and  one  third  of  thera  retire  anru- 
ally.  The  aldermen  (or  those  cotuictlors  who  rank  next  to 
the  mayor,  and  who  are  also  police  judges),  and  mayor  are  an 
integral  part  of  the  council,  the  law  statinR  specifically  that 
**thc  council  shall  consist  of  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  coun- 
cilors/* Aldermen  are  elected  hy  the  council,  and  hold  their 
ofHce  six  years.  They  are  one  third  as  many  as  the  councilors. 
Half  the  aldermen  retire  every  three  years.  The  mayor  is 
elected  by  the  council  from  amons  the  aldermen  or  councilors 
or  persons  c^ualified  to  be  such. 

The  English  franchise  is  very  complicated  and  very  different 
in  different  [xsrttons  of  the  U  nited  Kingdom.  The  franchise  is 
often  dilTercnt  for  parliamentary,  town-council,  &chool-board, 
and  parochial -board  elections.  It  turns  on  the  household 
rather  than  the  individual,  Mr.  Shaw  says  ("Municipal  Gov- 
ernment in  Great  Britain ''): 

"  The  English  municipal  electorate  excludes  in   ptacttie 
nearly  nil  the  unmarried  men,  all  floating  laborers  and  ladsittg^ 
houise  sleepers^  and  nearly  all  the  servtnji;  class.     Furthermore, 
in  judging  of  the  political  effects  of  the  exten* 
jsion  of  the  franchise  to  the  humblest  hotiie- 
ThG  holders,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 

RnffrAffA  exploitation  of  the  votes  of  the  ignorant^ 
nunra^e  vicious^  and  indifictcnt  in  English  cities  by 
demafjogs  or  party  agents  is  so  extremely 
difficult  that  it  does  not  count  for  anything 
at  all  in  election  results.  Tho  extraordinarily  severe  laws 
agaiust  bribery,  direct  and  indirect,  apply  to  municipal  elec- 
tions, and  it  is  next  to  imposaible  to  get  a  British  voter  to  the 
polls  who  docs  not  contemplate  the  contest  with  some  glim- 
mering of  interest  and  intelligence.  In  Scotch  towns  the 
slums  do  not  vote,  because  they  evade  the  rate  collector  and 
are  not  registered.  In  English  towns,  altho  registef«d  by 
canvassers,  they  do  not  care  about  voting,  and  are  a  neglected 
field  so  far  as  political  missionary  work  goes.  The  organijed 
working  men  vote,  of  course;  and  they  seem  to  vote  with  more 
intelligent  and  distinct  purpose  than  any  other  class  in  the 
community.  Of  the  women  rate- payers  nothing  is  to  be  said 
except  that  their  voting  is  variable,  sometimes  being  high  in 
pror*Qrt>on  to  their  numbers,  and  sometimes  low.  depending 
upon  their  interest  in  particular  candidates  or  spd'cial  issues. 
Their  disposition  to  espouse  party  causes  seems  very  marked^ 
but  it  is  not  to  be  relied  upon  as  unthinking  ot  as  oblivious  of 
the  qualitier  of  candidates.  Obviously,  the  franchise  needs 
amplification,  altho  for  municipal  purposes  it  is  difficult  to 
see  w^hat  desirable  end  would  be  gained  by  changing  the  prin- 
ciple from  that  of  a  household  franchise  tg  a  penonal  one.'* 

Such  is  a  general  view  of  British  civic  adminis- 
tration. The  recent  growth  of  the  cities  has, 
however,  developed  new  needs,  and  new  problems; 
bttt  these,  on  account  of  their  imporl^Ge,  are 
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best  treated  under  special  heads.  (See  Local 
Government;  Municipalism;  Municipal  Tra- 
ding; School  Question  in  Great  Britain.) 

Germany 

Municipal  structure  in  Germany  varies  some- 
what in  different  states  and  in  different  cities,  yet 
has  everywhere  certain  similar  characteristics. 
In  Prussia  it  is  based  on  the  Stein  and  Harden- 
burg  reforms  of  the  early  part  of  the  century. 
The  Prussian  franchise,  both  in  the  mimicipalities 
and  in  the  kingdom,  is  based  upon  a  division  of 
the  population  according  to  the  taxes  paid.  The 
wealthiest  class,  which  pavs  one  third 
OrMJiiutiim  ^^  the  taxes,  has  one  third  of  the 
^'^^^^  suffrage.  The  middle  class,  which 
pays  a  second  third  of  the  taxes,  has 
another  third  of  the  power;  while  the  remaining 
third  is  left  to  the  whole  remainder  of  the  popula- 
tion. In  the  constitution  of  the  empire,  however, 
and  in  many  German  cities,  outside  of  Prussia,  the 
franchise  is  based  on  manhood  suffrage  as  de- 
manded by  the  revolutionists  of  1848.  In  all 
cases,  however,  the  city  council  {Gemeindwalt)  has 
the  mimicipal  power.  Its  members  are  usually 
elected  for  six  years,  one  third  going  out  of  office 
every  two  years.  The  executive  power  is  exer- 
cised by  the  burg:omaster  or  mayor  and  a  body 
of  department  chiefs,  called  magistrates.  These 
are  elected  by  the  coimcil,  and  have  practically  a 
life  tenure.  They  are  selected  for  expert  knowl- 
edge and  ability.  A  city  will  sometimes  advertise 
for  an  experienced  mayor.  The  magistrates  are 
either  hignly  salaried  men  or  men  of  position  who 
serve  without  salary.  They  form  a  council  called 
the  Magisiratsrath,  With  this  constitution  in  all 
German  cities,  the  council,  through  the  burgo- 
master and  magistrates,  conducts  the  city  govern- 
ment as  a  father  would  a  household.  The  city 
can  do  anything  that  it  is  not  forbidden  to  do— 
the  reverse  of  the  American  theory.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  do  all  that  is  necessary  to  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  community.  The  cities  as  a  rule 
furnish  their  own  water  supply,  gas,  and  electric 
lighting.  They  strictly  rule  the  nmning  of  the 
horse-cars,  etc.  They  build  and  maintain  baths, 
lavatories,  abattoirs,  n:iarkets,  savings-banks, 
pawn-shops,  etc.  They  care  minutely  and 
effectively  for  sewerage,  street-paving,  cleaning, 
and  lighting.  German  cities  provide  systematic- 
ally, too,  for  the  relief  of  the  poor.  The  cities 
are  subdivided  into  districts,  with  a  visitor  for 
each.  Workpeople  must  be  insured  by  the  mu- 
nicipalities or  the  state;  compulsory  education  is 
provided  at  low  rates;  manual  training  and  gym- 
nastic drill  is  a  part  of  the  education.  German 
cities  are  thus  households,  carefully  watched, 
regulated,  kept  clean  and  healthful.  Taxation 
is  generally  not  high,  no  small  portion  of  the 
municipal  revenue  coming  from  municipal 
activities  or  franchises,  carefully  sold  at  rates 
very  favorable  to  the  city  corporation.  (See  also 
Berlin.) 

The  following^  from  Dr.  Wilms  Erster,  Mayor  of 
Posen,  gives  a  favorable  idea  of  German  civic  ad- 
ministration: 

In  Germany  to-day  evenrthing  is  planned  by  the  munici- 
palities with  a  view  to  general  harmony.  Factory,  business. 
and  boosing  districts  are  conformed  to  special  needs.  The 
height  o€  the  booses  in  proportion  to  the  width  of  the  street. 
and  the  tttilisation  of  building  sites  are  restricted  to  admit 
light  and  air.  Ordinances  govern  the  height  of  rooms,  the 
number  of  windows  per  room,  substantial  construction,  etc. 
The  pavement  of  the  streete  is  suited  to  the  character  of  the 


surrotmding  neighborhood.  Careful  attention  is  given  to  the 
future  erection  of  (>ublic  buildings,  play-grounds,  and  recrea- 
tion centers.  Artistic  effect  is  always  sought.  Mtmidpal 
building  here  takes  the  initiative  and  inBuences  private 
enterpnse.  When  property  is  bought  for  building  purposes, 
the  plans  showing  the  mmt  of  the  building  to  be  erected  must 
be  submitted  to  the  authorities  for  approval.  The  disfigure- 
ment of  street  fronts  by  bill-boards  is  regulated. 

Sewage  pipes  receive  street  drainage  as  well  as  house  sewage. 
Some  cities  separate  the  drainage  from  the  sewage  ssrstem. 
Pipes  conduct  the  sewage  outside  of  the  city  limits  and  utilise 
or  dispose  of  it  in  various  ways.  Berlin  and  Breslau  carry  it 
through  fields,  where  it  is  used  for  fertilizing  and  manunng. 
In  other  cities  the  pipes  empty  into  rivers  after  their  contents 
have  been  clarified.  This  process  is  costly  and  difiScult.  forc- 
ing the  towns  to  acquire  larige  areas  to  fertilize  them  with  this 
waste. 

The  larger  cities  have,  almost  without  exception,  hygienic 
institutes  where  all  questions  relating  to  the  public  health  of  the 
city  are  studied.  The  interest  of  the  authorities  in  the  pro- 
motion of  public  health  has  led  to  a  considerable  decrease  in 
mortality  during  the  last  decade.  In  the  seventies  the 
death  rate  was  35  to  40  per  x.ooo;  to-day  the  average  has 
decreased  to  ao  per  1,000.  In  cases  of  contagious  diseases 
prompt  notice  to  the  Board  of  Health  is  compulsory.  All 
premises  are  disinfected  by  the  Board  of  Health,  and  the 
poorer  classes  are  not  chared  for  fumigation.  In  some 
cities,  as  for  instance.  Posen.  disinfection  is  free  for  all  claraes. 

The  inspection  of  foods,  such  as  milk,  butter,  and  meat,  is 
in  charge  of  the  Board  of  Health. 

Pubkc  swimming  and  shower  baths  are  provided. 

Consumptives  are  cared  for  in  homes  for  consumptives,  and 
persons  suffering  with  incipient  consumption  are  sent  to  forest 
colonies.  Those  unable  to  pay  for  treatment  are  placed  in 
these  institutions  at  the  expense  of  the  city  or  State.  Asy- 
lums are  provided  for  the  feeble-minded.  Any  one  who.  on 
account  ot  illness  or  incapacity,  cannot  support  himself,  re- 
ceives relief  from  the  Poor  Department,  in  case  the  sickness, 
old-age,  invalidity  and  accident  msurance  does  not  provide  for 
his  maintenance  or  the  support  received  is  insufficient. 

The  departments  of  education  of  the  various  communities 
and  cities  provide  public,  elementary,  and  high  schools.  Spe- 
cial schools  and  institutes  give  courses  in  the  building-trade 
and  machine-shop  training.  Cities  engaged  in  spediu  indus- 
tries, such  as  textile,  ceramic,  woodwork,  etc..  have  special 
schools.  There  are  further  arts  and  craft  schools  for  women. 
When  the  public-school  education  of  the  child  is  completed, 
the  continuation  school  must  be  attended,  etc.  In  the  upper 
grades  the  girls  are  taught  cooking. 

For  the  laboring  classes,  people's  restaurants  and  coffee- 
houses are  opened,  which,  at  the  same  time,  serve  as  sub- 
stitutes for  the  saloons. 

For  instruction  and  information  in  legal  matters,  many 
cities  maintain  bureaus  and  consulting  stations. 

Even  the  very  smallest  city  runs  its  own  slaughter-house. 
Every  slaughter-house  has  a  special  department  for  the  mi- 
croscopic examination  of  pork. 

Nearly  all  cities  own  their  own  water-works.  Gas-plants 
are  in  most  cases  owned  by  the  city.  These  add  largely  to  the 
city's  income.  The  water-supply  is  not  regarded  by  the  city 
as  a  business  enterprise,  inasmuch  as  a  higher  rate  would 
interfere  with  its  free  consumption.  The  cost  to  German 
cities  for  maintaining  water-works  is  greater  than  in  Ameri- 
can cities;  therefore  the  rates  charged  are  somewhat  higher, 
and  the  average  consumption  consequentlv  less.  Electric- 
lighting  plants  are  only  partly  municipalized.  The  tendency 
in  this  respect  is.  however,  in  favor  of  munidpaUsation. 
Cities  are  un^ed  to  erect  plants  where  as  >[et  no  electric-light- 
ing plants  exist;  even  to  erect  such  plants  in  competition  with 
private  enterprises.  Competitive  plants  mav  be  successfully 
started  where  private  plants  are  operated,  oy  withdrawing 
from  the  corporation  the  privilege  of  using  the  streets  for 
conducting  electricity,  either  above  or  below  ground. 

Street  railways  are  only  partially  municipalized.  In  many 
cities  these  are  operated  by  private  corporations.  These 
corporations  then  receive  franchises  from  the  cities  to  lay 
tracks,  and  in  return  for  this  privilege  they,  in  the  first  place, 
maintain  part  of  the  street  in  proper  condition,  and,  secondly, 
pay  the  city  annually  either  a  certain  stipulated  sum  or  a  fixt 
percentage  of  the  earnings.  Many  cities  reserve  the  right  to 
determine  the  fares  to  be  charged.  Almost  every  city  has  its 
own  municipal  theater,  and  most  of  the  large  cities  have  their 
own  concert  halls,  conductor,  and  orchestra.  Everywhere, 
in  large  cities  and  small  towns,  the  authorities  have  expert 
economists  working  out  the  social,  industrial,  and  economic 
problems  confronting  the  cities  in  every  phase  of  human 
progress. 

France 

The  French  mtmicipality  is  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  old  commimes  or  townships, 
which  in  the  early  history  of  France  won  a  high 
degree  of  local  autonomy,  and  played  no  small 

gart  in  the  national  history.     (See  France  and 
ociAL    Rbforii.)     These    ancient    conmitmes, 
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however,  had  gradually  lost  all  autonomy,  and 
become  but  administrative  parts  of  the  absolu- 
tism of  the  Louis.  The  Revolution  instantly 
Hberated  them,  but  under  Napoleon,  as  First 
Consul  (1800),  they  again  became  but  imits  of  his 
hi]g;hly  centralized  sjrstem^-a  system,  however, 
with  some  attempt  at  justice  and  freedom. 
Changing  with  the  changes  of  France,  the  com- 
mtmes  at  present,  under  the  third  republic,  have 
considerable  local  power,  yet  are  by  no  means 
free  from  the  control  of  the  central  government. 
The  Act  of  1884,  which  is  virtually  the  act  imder 
which  they  exist  to-day,  increases  the  local  powers 
of  the  communes  materially,  yet  leaving  very 
much  to  be  desired  by  the  radicals  and  Socialists, 
who  in  France,  more  than  in  most  coim tries, 
center  their  ideals  aroimd  the  autonomy  of  the  old 
conunimes.  According  to  the  present  system, 
some  of  these  communes  are  municipalities,  some 
of  them  rural  townships.  According  to  the  present 
law,  they  are  governed  by  a  mayor,  with  his 
executive  assistants,  and  a  council.  The  council 
elects  the  mayor,  and  the  council  is  elected  by 
manhood  suffrage  in  the  communes.  The  coim- 
cilors  hold  office  for  four  years,  and  all  retire  to- 
gether. The  council  holds  four  regular  sessions  a 
year,  lasting  from  fifteen  days  to  six  weeks,  tho 
the  mayor  may  call  extra  sessions.  The  coimcil 
appoints  constdtative  committees,  but  the  mayor 
has  all  executive  power  with  his  assistants.  He 
has  the  appointing  power,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  prefect  of  the  department,  the  representa- 
tive of  the  central  government.  The  council  has 
laree  authority  in  the  levying  of  taxes,  voting  of 
public  works,  etc.,  but  usually  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  department  authorities. 

Faris  has  in  many  ways  less  local  autonomy 
than  any  other  city  in  France.  In  the  Revolu- 
tion she  gained  her  old  conunimal  freedom,  and 
has  at  every  revolution,  but  it  was  taken  away  by 


the  various  imperial  eovemments,  and  has  only 
been  partially  granted  by  the  republic.  Paris  lis 
still  largely  governed  by  the  prefect  of  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Seine,  and  his  colleague,  the  prefect 
of  the  police.  The  city  is  divided  into  twenty 
arrondissements,  and  in  each  there  is  a  central 
building  called  the  mairie,  the  bureau  of  an 
officer  called  the  tnaire.  There  is,  however,  a 
mimicipal  council  with  considerable  power,  and 
the  tendency  is  to  develop  municipal  self-control. 

Statistics 

One  of  the  prominent  facts  in  the  nineteenth 
century  was  the  drift  of  population  in  all  coun- 
tries into  the  cities.  The  followixig  tables  are 
compiled,  except  for  their  latest  &ures,  from 
Weber's  "Growth  of  Cities  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century": 

Growth  op  Citibs  (Population  in  Thousands) 


ClTV 


London 

New  York 

Paris 

Berlin 

Tokio 

Vienna 

Chicago 

Philadelphia.... 
St.  Petersburg. . 
Constantinople. 

Moscow 

Bombay 

Rio  de  Janeiro. , 

CalcutU 

Hamburgh 

Manchester'.... 
Buenos  Ayres. . 

Glasgow 

Liverpool..' . . . . 


800     1850 


958 

6a 

546 

173 


33a 


8x 

300A 
3006 

.S06 

1250 
SooA 
laoA 

7od 

77 

8a 


a,36a 
660 

i,oS3 
378 

431 

408 

490^ 

4006 

3606 

5606 

170A 

4006 

ao5 

388 

iao6 

329 

376 


1890       X900 


4.3II 

a.740 
a.448 

1.S78 

1.34 1 
1.099 
X.047 
1.003 

2^* 
8aa 

Sax 

800A 

741 

711 

703 

677 

658 

518 


4.536 

4.0x4 

a.714 

a.033 

1.8 18 

1.674 

1.608. 

x.a93 

1.373 

i.ias 

x.09a 

x.ias 

87a 

776 

75© 

543 

X.000 


^  Including  Altona. 


>Includixig  Salfocd. 


SOMB    COMPARATIVB     STATISTICS^ 


City 


London 

New  York 

Paris 

Berlin 

Vienna , 

Chicago 

PhUadelphia... 
St.  Petersburg. 


Hamburg. . . 
Manchester. 
Glasgow. , . . 
Liverpool . . . 


Population 


4.654.437 
4.014.000 
a, 7 14,000 
a.033,000 
1,674,000 
a,o5o,ooo 
z. 500,596 
1,487.000 

873,000 
631.185 
798.778 
710,337 


Area 

Density 

Death- 

acres 

per 
acre. 

rate 

75.575 

6x 

16.6 

197.760 

ao 

18.  a 

I9.a59 

14a 

17.2 

15.676 

130 

16.9 

43.980 

38 

18.3 

x3i,9ao 
82.880 

17 

16. a 

18 

ai.2 

71.679 

ao 

23.7 

(with  subiu-bs) 

94.693 

9 

17.9 

19.893 
12.796 

1' 

ai-3 

63 

21.2 

17.79a 

40 

22.6 

Annual 
expenditure 


$82,000,000 
156,000,000 
65,000,000 
45.000,000 
3a.93a.614 
64,104,166 
46.874,326 
9,250,000 

25.280,000 


Per 

capita 

cost 


17.62 
38  94 
24.09 
22.  x 
19  07 
31. 27 

31.2s 

6.2a 
39.0 


Debt 


S378ta78.350 

459.000.000 

400.000.000 

87.000.000 

ao.aoo,ooo 
6x,X37.ooo 


xi,xa6,95o 


»  The  items  are  not  all  for  the  same  year,  tho  all  for  recent  years  and  the  financial  items,  like  Annual  Expenditux«  fi«Ml  DetyL 
are  not  all  estimated  on  the  same  basis,  yet  do  in  a  general  way  present  a  real  comparison. 


The  foregoing  table  of  comparative  statistics 
has,  however,  very  little  value,  unless  rightly  in- 
terpreted, and  may  very  easily  completely  mis- 
lead. The  relative  population  and  acreage  of 
cities  mislead  unless  one  knows  to  what  extent 
populous  suburbs  are  included  in  the  city  area. 
New  York  vastly  increased  her  population  in 
1898  by  including  Brooklyn  and  other  boroughs, 
and  becoming  ** Greater  New  York."  Density 
per  acre  may  be  still  more  misleading,  because  of 
variations  in  different  sections  of  a  city.  New 
York  appears  in  this  table  with  a  low  density  per 
acre,  but  this  is  only  because  large  areas  as  yet 


little  occupied  are  included  in  the  city  limits.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  certain  sections  of  Manhattan 
Island,  where  is  found  a  large  portion  of  New 
York's  population,  has  a  greater  density  than  any 
city  in  the  world.  Death-rates  may  also  misteaOt 
tho  to  a  less  extent.  An  average  general  death- 
rate  may  conceal  a  very  high  deatii-rate  among 
the  poorer  classes,  balanced  by  an  unusually  low 
death-rate  among  the  more  prosperous  classes. 
Similarly  with  comparative  financial  statements. 
Annual  expenditures  and  municipal  debts  have 
very  different  real  values,  depenoing  upon  wnat 
they  represent.    A  city  making  large  expenditiwt 
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and  carrying  a  large  debt  may  be  in  a  very  much 
better  financial  condition  than  a  city  with  a  small 
expenditure  and  debt,  because  the  former  repre- 
sents revenue-bringing  investments,  while  the  lat- 
ter do  not.    Some  city  governments  are  expensive 


at  any  price ;  others  cheap  at  any  ordinary  cost. 
This  distinction  generally  speaking  is  against 
American  cities  as  compared  with  European,  be- 
cause American  cities  have  few  revenue-bringing 
properties,  while  European  cities  often  have  many. 


Population  in  Citibs  of  z 00,000  or  Over 


Country 


United  States 

Canada 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland 

France 

Prussia.  Saxony,  and  Bavaria . . 

Holland  and  Belgium 

Spain 

Portugal 

Italy 

Atistria 

Hungary 

Greece 

Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark 
Russia 


1800  1 
Total  popula- 
tion in  such 
cities 


1.032,74s 
767.386 
186.380 
217,633 
167,607 
350.000 
800,000 
383,000 


I00.97S 
595.000 


4,448,000 


Per  cent 
of  popula- 
tion of 
country 


o 

3.8 

i.8» 
11.5* 
1-4 
95 
4-4 

3.6 


1850* 
Total 


1.393.338 
o 

4.791.886 

1.656,900 
617,000 
518,587 
683,931 
375. »86 

1,435,000 
484.942 
156,506 

o 
123.123 

1.123.^98 


13.249.987 


Per 
cent 


6.0 

o 

33.52 

3.1J 

7.3* 

4.4 

7.3 

6.0 

2.8 

1-3 


1900* 
Total 


14,208,347 

397.870 

13.193.487 

4.876,869 

9,108,814* 

2.337.714 

1,606,699 

447.417 

3.318,939 

2,452,351 

505.763 

111.485 

878,069 

5.723.918 


58,567.788 


Per 
cent 


18.6 

7.4 

30.5 

13.2 
16. I« 

8.9 

xo.o 

l.i 

4-5 
8.8 
53 


*  Approximate  date. 


2 E.ijland  and  Wales. 


'  Prussia. 


4  Holland.         »  Sweden. 


*  Germany. 


Population  in  Cities  op   so.ooo  or  Over 


Country 


United  Sutes 

Canada 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland 

France 

Prussia.  Saxony,  and  Bavaria . . 

Holland  and  Belgium 

Spain 

Portugal 

Italy 

Austria 

Hungary 

Greece 

Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark, 
Russia 


lEoo* 
Total  popu- 
lation, etc. 


301,416 

o 

3,383,868 

1,840,386 

845.500 

721,342 
1,113,877 

380,000 
1,000,000 

449.000 

338,000 
31.125 

173.627 
z, 088, 000 


10,355.141 


Per 

cent 


3.8 

o 
16. 9» 

6.o2 
24  5* 

9-7 
10.3 

o 

3.5 

2.3 
o 

3.o» 


1850* 
Total 


2,271,680 

175.287 

7.640,913 

3,811,500 

3,784.000 

1.382.703 

1.489.688 

415.286 

2.500,000 

720.548 

536,603 

o 

297.795 

2.S30.9S4 


26.546,955 


Per 
cent 


9.8 

35. o2 

10.6 
7.8J 

21.7* 
9.6 

10.7 
o 
4.2 
4.5 
o 
3.4» 
3   5 


1000 » 
Total 


ao,795, 
689, 

az.ooo, 
8,668, 

14.300. 
3.587, 
3.600, 
470, 
5.000, 
4.044. 
1.709, 

213, 

1.233. 

10,792. 


,716 

,448 

,000 

,036 

,000  • 

,525 

,000 

,606 

,000 

,000 

698 

,763 

336 

247 


96.103.364 


Per 

cent 


35.3 
II. 9 
48.3 
33.3 
25.4 
38.9 

'1:1 

15.1 
14.1 
8.5 
8.8 

13.3 
8.4 


I  Approximate  date. 


2  England  and  Wales. 


'  Prussia. 


*  Holland. 


•Sweden. 


•Germany. 


Statistics  op  Cities  in  Great  Britain 
From  the  Municipal  Year  Book,  1906 


City 


London 

Birmingham. 

Bradford 

Bristol 

Cardiflf 

Hull 

Leeds 

Leicester 

Liverpool 

Blanctiester. . 
Newcastle. . . 

Norwich 

Nottingham. . 

Plymouth 

Portsmouth.. 

Solford 

Sheffield 

Southampton 
Sunderiand. . 


Population 

Acres 

Ratable  value 

Rates 

Debt 

4.536.541* 

75.520* 

;C40.657.8t9 

5.  d. 
7.iJ» 

;C75.6S5.66o« 

523. 304 
285.589 
358,515 

12.639 
2J.843 
17.004 

2.885,345 

i;S38;87o 

8.4 

1.769.584 

6,551.161 

164.333 

8.408 

1,096,696 

3,303.310 

258,127 

9.203 

1,160,820 

7.ioi 

3.633.061 

456,787 

21,572 

2.075.905 

10.726.384 

211,579 

8.586 

i,o88.4S7 

7-iT 

4.749.742 

710,337 

17,792 

4.114.876 

III 

2,235.390 

631.185 

19.893 

4.083. 1 19 

264.511 

8.453 

1,614.097 

5.8 

a.971,663 
803.559 

111.733 

7.582 

436.126 

9.  10 

251.677 

10.935 

1.196,074 

'^1 

5,471.463 

116,000 

2.533 

1.061.696 

7.7i 

1.995.521 

201,975 
231.514 

5.861 
5.202 

933.790 
1.033.499 

6.4 

7.10 

3.559.298 

440,414 

23,633 

1,689.994 

8,550.458 

114.897 

5.817 

561.771 

8.7 

1,131,133 

146,077 

3.739 

700,935 

6. II 

1,307.218 

>  Administrative  county  of  London.         ^  AveragerateintheLondoncounty  parishes.  190475. 

>  Total  stock  and  loan  debt  of  London  county  council  from  which  most  of  the  local  authorities  secure  loans.  1905. 
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Citizens'  AsBodatioii 


City  or  Municipality 


New  York.  N.Y... 

Chicago,  111 

Philadelphia,  Pa. . . 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

Boston,  Mass 

Baltimore,  Md 

Cleveland,  Ohio. . . 

Buffalo,  N.Y 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Pittsburg.  Pa 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. . . 

Milwaukee.  Wis 

Detroit   Mich 

New  Orleans,  La.. . 
Washington,  D.C.. 

Newark.  N.  T 

Jersey  City,  N.J. . 

Louisville,  Ky 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Indianapolis,  Ind.. 

Providence,  R.  I. . . 
Kansas  City,  Mo. . . 

St.  Paul,  Minn 

Rochester,  N.  Y... 
Denver,  Col 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Allegheny.  Pa 

Columbus,  Ohio. . . 
Worcester,  Mass. . . 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.. . 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y 

Fall  River,  Mass. . . 

Memphis,  Tenn 

Omana.  Neb 

Paterson,  N.  T 

St.  Joseph.  Mo 

Scranton.  Pa 

Lowell.  Mass 

Portland.  Ore 


Arrests 

Death- 
rate 
(not 

includ- 

Permits  for  new 

Patrol- 

Mar- 

Di- 

buildixiKS 

men 

1 

11 

'N 

riages 
report- 

vorces 
grant-  ' 

and 

officers 

ed' 

ed.» 

still- 
births) 

Num- 

Proposed 

H 

X^ 

ber 

expenditures 

7.854 

175.871 

,    ('> 

(0 

38.174 

1,087 

18.3 

7.306 

$112,004,037 

a.875 

77.763 

240,796 

'It 

30,698 

1,816 

15.3 

6,331 

33.447.175 

a. 510 

75.699 

37.831 

10,816 

627 

18.8 

3,585 

37.461.165 

1.393 

35,534 

5.30I 

66 

6,733 

646 

18.3 

3.143 

11.494.478 

1.335 

43.033 

37.792 

33 

6,640 

S07 

17.9 

736 

933 

38.150 

3.573 

43 

5. 396 

203 

19. 1 

1,617 

S.397.831 

435 

32.250 

13,535 

45 

5.435 

583 

16.6 

1,873 

5.458.535 

730 

30.185 

9,119 

13 

3.733 

'5! 

15.4 

1.533 

5.143.035 

676 

30,851 

15.704 

46 

4.602 

X.538 

21.3 

1.756 

13.559.437 

467. 

31.351 

17.390 

21 

3.606 

339 

21.7 

3.194 

13.961.484 

S16 

13.643 

9,011 

30 

1.804 

370 

18.8 

563 

3.801,69s 

347 

5.666 

3,197 

6 

3.789 

286 

13.1 

1,357 

4.653.739 

538 

8,978 

3.330 

8 

3.889 

5*2 
158 

15.8 

3.894 

6,345.700 

387 

16,046 

4,576 

67 

3.303 

33.3 

1. 138 

2,912,480 

686 

39.483 

S.333 

13 

3.641 

135 

30.3 

1.878 

13,104,992 

435 

7.394 

X.914 

36 

3,350 

,,V 

18.5 

1.695 

5,473.779 

375 

6.625 

3.458 

14 

3.144 

(0 

18.9 

496 

3,760,557 

396 

6.94S 

1,269 

37 

3.489 

310 

18.6 

1.330 

z. 711. 196 

3o8 

5,289 

3,549 

3.490 

393 

II. 6 

1.799 

4.832.23s 

177 

8,394 

I.611 

17 

a.637 

437 

IS. 8 

3.539 

3.031.393 

305 

11,357 

6.361 
0) 

A 

3.338 

336 

30.9 

654 

3.331.900 

'33 

(0 

a,377 

545 

17.4 

^'iV 

S. 980.050 

178 

4.933 

3,141 

».757 

155 

10.4 

884 

3.OS0.344 

Z93 

5.404 

1.835 

3 

1.635 

47 

14.9 

550 

x.694.792 

149 

9.838 

1.923 

36 

3,177 

406 

18.4 

1.608 

4.360.813 

133 

4.359 

319 

4 

I.43S 

331 

14.7 

138 

4.381 

91S 

I 

953 

19.0 

484 

1.844.77s 

93 

4.655 

1. 137 

II 

3,058 

389 

16.9 

1.539 

3.909.189 

146 

5.761 

4.034 

7 

1.438 

83 

16.4 

S.338 

3,080,039 

130 

10,390 

5.417 

5 

(0 

476 

36.3 

X3,S  10.355 

163 

5,346 

3,711 

3 

1. 144 

100 

17.0 

246 

1.461,151 

134 

4.730 

3.040 

768 

45 

14.3 

970 

1,461,070 

III 

4.704 

3,476 

3 

1.369 

59 

30.5 

368 

897.OSO 

is 

6.054 

Z.609 

34 

\:ii: 

373 

17.8 

939 

1,368,004 

9.400 

3.733 

4 

350 

9.7 

339 

962,602 

104 

3.477 

983 

4 

(») 

HI 

15.4 

X98 

758,450 

62 

3.869 

1.063 
1.708 

3 

993 

149 

6.5 

437 

817.367 

70 

3.649 

3 

700 

Z06 

14.9 

398 

1.538,877 

115 

4.034 

3.664 

1,036 

61 

19.4 

74 

337,100 

83 

8,347 

3.999 

5 

1.331 

186 

13.7 

1.630 

4.380,156 

Not  reported.         *  includes  arrests  for  disturbing  the  peace. 


'  In  many  cases  data  arc  for  county. 


RErvltBi^CEs:  John  A.  Fairlie.  Muniiipal  Administration 
O901);  F-  J,  uoodnow.  City  Gimerttmtht  in  iiie  U.  S.  (  1904); 
Frank  Parsons.  The  City  fifr  thr  Pt^pk,  {1809):  Proceedings 
of  ConftTtJKfi,  National  Muni ci]:»al  Ltague.  C.  M,  Robinson. 
Afodrrn  Civic  Art  (1903};  The  Improivmettt  of  Cities  and 
Tmvns  (1994)^  Albert  Shaw.  Municipal  Goi^tmtf^nt  in 
Grtat  Briiain  (1S95J;  /ti  Contiiu^nUil  Europe  (iS9sh  Josiah 
Strong.  Ths  Twentieth  Century  Cip  (iSgS);  A,  F.  Weber. 
Gfimftk  ef  CVfifJ  in  the  SineteenUt  Ctnlury  (ifiggh  Delos  F. 
Wflcox^  Tht  Amtrican  Ciiy  (1904);  Charles  Zeublin,  Amer- 
ican Mnnuipol  Prcgrets  (tgoa)^ 

CITIZENS'  INDUSTRIAL  ASSOCIATION  OF 
AMERICA,  THE:  An  outgrowth  of  the  feeling 
that  labor-unionism  has  taken  on  certain  features 
which  operate  most  injuriousljr  to  the  general  in- 
terest and  which  need  correction.  The  fact  that 
in  all  labor  'disputes,  however  brought  about,  the 
public  must  foot  the  bills  and  suffers  from  conse- 
quent derangement  of  business,  loss  of  employ- 
ment by  the  working  classes,  etc.,  suggested  the 
idea  that  an  organization  which  should  comprize 
all  classes  of  society  was  necessary  to  meet  these 
conditions.  Employers  and  strikers  alike  have 
been  prone  to  disrepfard  the  interests  of  any  one, 
except  themselves,  m  case  of  a  controversy. 

The  Citizens'  Industrial  Association  is  not  op- 
posed to  labor-unions.  It  recognizes  the  value 
of  organizations  of  working  men,  not  only  to  them- 
selves but  to  the  general  welfare.     But  many  of 


the  practices  of  modem  unionism  are  directly 
oppjosed  to  that  welfare,  are  extremely  harsh  in 
their  operation  upon  working  men  who  do  not 
belong  to  the  unions,  and  establish  tmjust  condi- 
tions, as  by  a  limitation  of  output,  whereby  work- 
ing men  who  are  members  of  the  union  are  re- 
stricted to  the  amoimt  of  work  they  may  do  in  a 
day,  by  restricting  apprenticeship  until  it  has 
become  practically  impossible  for  more  than  one 
out  of  eight  of  Amencan-bom  boys  to  learn  a 
trade,  and  by  denying  forcibly,  and  by  violence 
very  frequently,  and  sometimes  by  murder  or 
manslaughter,  the  right  of  working  men  not  mem- 
bers of  the  union  to  accept  employment  when  and 
where  they  please  and  on  such  terms  as  suit  them 
and  thus  to  earn  their  living  by  the  labor  of  their 
hands.  The  resulting  assumption  of  the  labor- 
unions  that  they  must  be  permitted  to  control  the 
labor  market  and  dominate  all  transactions  be- 
tween employed,  employers,  and  the  public  is  re- 
garded as  un-American  and  the  practical  estab- 
lishment of  a  trust  which  is  more  mischievous  in 
its  operations  and  more  threatening  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  common  people  than  any  other  in 
existence.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  manage- 
ment of  labor-imion  forces  has  fallen  into  uie 
haads  of  a  class  of  men  not  of  the  highest  intelli- 


Citizens'  Association 
Civil  Service  Reform 
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gence  and  patriotism,  who  in  seeking  the  advance- 
ment of  their  personal  interest,  as  such  leaders 
have  misled  their  followers  Tthe  majority  of  whom 
are  really  at  heart  good  ana  patriotic  citizens)  to 
the  support  of  methods  which  cannot  be  justified. 
For  these  reasons  the  effort  was  entered  upon 
some  four  years  ago  to  unite  the  people  who  are 
not  members  of  the  union  and  to  set  their  strength 
over  against  that  of  the  labor  organizations  in 
order  to  secure  the  correction  of  the  evils  referred 
to.  This  it  was  felt  was  not  only  recjuired  on 
behalf  of  the  members  of  the  unions  themselves, 
but  emphatically  necessary  for  the  protection  of 
the  people.  And  to  that  end  the  cooperation  of 
not  only  employers  and  working  men  but  also 
of  professional  men,  of  merchants,  of  farmers,  of 
clerks,  and  the  vast  multitude  who  are  not  affili- 
ated with  labor  organizations  has  been  sought. 

The  census  of  1900  gave  29,000,000  as  the  num- 
ber of  working  men,  wage-eamcrs,  etc.,  in  this 
country.  It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  by  this 
time  the  number  has  reached  32,000,000  at  least. 
The  leaders  of  what  may  be  termed  the  Labor 
Trust  do  not  claim  that  the  membership  of  the 
unions  amounts  to  more  than  2,000,000,  and  yet 
they  assume  to  speak  for  the  other  30,000,000, 
assume  to  dictate  as  to  the  employment  of  the 
other  30,000,000,  and  assert  the  right  to  control 
relations  between  labor  and  employers.  The 
result  is,  so  far  as  the  latter  point  is  concerned, 
that  bv  the  unwise  increase  of  wages  brought 
about  by  force  and  duress,  and  not  by  natural 
operations  of  normal  conditions,  the  cost  of  living 
to  all  has  been  enormously  increased  with  no 
resulting  benefit  to  the  members  of  the  Labor 
Trust  (whose  living  expenses  have  been  also 
forced  up  with  the  increase  of  wages,  that  is,  the 
increase  of  the  cost  of  production) ,  while  the  bur- 
den has  fallen  with  tremendous  weight  upon  many 
millions  who  find  no  increase  in  their  own  in- 
comes to  correspond  with  the  greater  cost  of 
living  thus  brought  about. 

There  are  between  400  and  500  local  associa- 
tions throughout  the  country,  m  at  least  forty- 
three  states  and  all  of  the  territories,  which  are  in 
affiliation  with  this  National  Association.  These 
local  associations  run  from  a  hundred  or  more  up 
to  several  thousand  in  membership  each.  The 
St.  Louis  local  association,  for  instance,  has  a 
membership  of  over  8,000  and  is  rapidly  increas- 
ing. By  its  influence  it  has  succeeded  in  giving 
industrial  peace  to  St.  Louis  where  three  or  four 
years  ago  the  most  violent  demonstrations  were 
characteristic  of  labor  strikes,  where  the  com- 
merce and  business  of  the  city  was  held  up  at  the 
mercy  of  the  leaders  of  the  strikers  to  the  infinite 
loss  of  the  community  in  general. 

The  work  of  the  extension  of  the  influence  of  the 
association  is  going  steadily  forward  in  all  parts 
of  the  United'  States,  is  being  em- 
Aotivities    ^^^^^    *^  Canada,    and    has    been 
imitated    in   Great   Britain   by   the 
recent  organization  of  a  British  Citi- 
zens'   Industrial  Association,  modeled  upon  the 
principles  of  the  American  institution.     This  sys- 
tem of  meeting  organization  with  organization  is 
the  first  practical  effort  that  has  been  made  at 
reducins;  the  undesirable  conditions  established 
by  the  Labor  Trust.    In  politics  the  unions  have 
been  accorded  an  undue  weight  because  of  the 
fact  of  their  organization  as  a  compact  body 
operating  as  a  trained  and  disciplined  influence, 
while  the  great  mass  of  the  voters  had  no  organiza- 
tion outside  of  political  parties. 


The  officers  of  the  association  are  Mr.  C.  W. 
Post,  who  was  elected  last  December  for  the  third 
time  to  the  position  of  president,  Messrs.  James 
W.  Van  Cleave  (president  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Manufacturers),  first  vice-pxesident; 
F.  C.  Nunemacher,  second  vice-president;  A.  C. 
Marshall,  third  vice-president;  James  A.  Emery, 
Es(].,  secretary;  and  Major  A.  C.  Rosencrans, 
treasurer,  with  an  executive  committee  of  ten 
members  comprizing  leading  business  men  repre- 
senting the  large  cities  and  manufacturing  centers 
of  the  country.  The  association  has  its  head- 
quarters in  the  St.  James  Building,  Twenty-sixth 
Street  and  Broadway,  New  York,  and  publishes, 
as  its  national  organ,  a  monthly  magazme  known 
as  The  Square  Deal,  which  is  used  chiefly  as  an 
educational  instrumentality  and  which  carries  at 
its  head  the  following  platform  of  principles: 

No  closed  shop. 

No  restriction  as  to  the  use  of  tools,  machinery,  or  material 
except  such  as  are  unsafe. 

No  limitation  of  output. 

No  restriction  as  to  the  number  of  apprentices  and  helpers, 
when  of  proper  age. 

No  boycott. 

No  sympathetic  strike. 

No  sacrifice  of  independent  workmen  to  the  labor-union. 

No  compulsory  use  of  the  union  label. 

"  I  find  every  one  of  these  principles  to  be  in  defense  of  pri- 
vate and  public  liberty." — Charles  W.  Eliot,  President  Har- 
vard University. 

That  power  through  organization  be  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  people  to  efTectually  control  the  acts  of  all  organisations 
when  such  acts  relate  to  the  public  welfare,  thus  to  perpetuate 
the  individual  liberty  of  every  citizen  and  prevent  interfer- 
ence with  the  continuous  operation  of  industries. 

Wilson  Vancb. 

CIVIL  SERVICE  REFORM:  The  Civil  Service 
of  the  United  States  includes  all  public  employ- 
ments which  are  not  military  or  naval.  It  may 
be  divided  into  two  parts — the  political  and  the 
non-political.  The  political  part  comprizes  the 
positions  which  are  essential  to  carrying  out 
the  policy  of  the  administration  which  has  been 
approveci  by  the  people  at  the  polls;  and  the  non- 
political  part  embraces  the  positions  which  are 
subordinate  and  ministerial.  This  last  part  is 
strictly  a  business  agency  with  no  representative 
political  character  or  significance,  and  civil  ser- 
vice reformers  aim  to  purify  politics  by  the  re- 
moval from  political  contests  of  all  inducement  of 
office-seeking  in  these  business  agencies,  and  to 
make  the  tenure  of  office  in  them  mdependent  of 
party  changes  by  putting  them  under  the  pro- 
tection of  law.  They  urge  the  adoption  by  Isg^A- 
lation  or  executive  action  of  rules  for  the  regula- 
tion and  improvement  of  the  public  service  and 
for  aiding  appointing  officers  m  choosing  candi- 
dates for  appointment  upon  a  merit  instead  of  a 
party  basis.  While  it  is  obvious  that  a  public 
office  belongs  to  the  people,  that  its  duties  are 
fixt  by  law  and  its  salary  paid  by  the  people,  yet 
owing  to  the  infirmity  01  human  nature  the  power 
of  patronage  tends  to  be  exercised  for  personal 
ana  partizan  gain.  The  reform  rests  upon  the 
theory  that  a  public  office  is  a  public  trust  and 
that  a  president,  governor,  or  mayor  in  making 
appointments  must  not,  therefore,  himself  profit 
directly  or  indirectly,  in  his  own  person  or  through 
the  advancement  of  any  other  individual  or  party 
organization,  in  administering  his  trust,  and  hie 
must  himself  conduct  this  administration  and  not 
hand  it  over  or  farm  it  out  to  others.  The  use  of 
patronage  by  an  appointing  officer  to  strengthen 
himself  m  his  faction  or  his  faction  in  his  party 
or  his  party  at  the  polls  is,  upon  this  theory,  an 
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abuse  of  trust  and  a  form  of  bribery.  The  re- 
form, therefore,  does  not  merely  propose  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  system  of  mechanical  examina- 
tions to  test  fitness  for  appointment,  but  aims  at 
the  eradication  of  the  doctrine  that  ofl&ces  are 
party  spoils  for  the  victors.  A  reform  in  this 
regard  is  deemed  by  its  advocates  to  be  vital  if  the 
government  is  not  to  break  down  under  its  work. 
Under  the  spoils  system  the  government  cannot 
deal  worthily  with  the  problems  presented  by  the 
growth  of  industrial  combinations,  the  tariff,  the 
currency,  and  the  regulation  of  public  utilities. 
Business  has  attained  a  high  economic  organiza- 
tion with  which  law  and  adininistration  have  not 
kept  pace.  Governments  are  outgrowing  their 
shell  and  are  called  upon  to  do  more  things  and 
do  them  better  than  formerly.  The  number  of 
public  employees  is  increasing  more  rapidly  than 
population,  due  to  the  assumption  of  functions 
that  have  heretofore  been  neglected  or  left  to 
private  enterprise.  The  task  of  solving  these 
new  problems  and  of  administering  government 
efficiently  and  economically  needs  the  aid  of  men 
of  as  good  abilities  as  the  great  captains  of  indus- 
tries, men  trained  in  administration  and  fit  to  be 
the  dispensers  and  instruments  of  the  power  of 
society,  who  will  administer  their  trust  m  the  in- 
terest of  the  whole  people  and  not  pervert  it  to 
the  interest  of  a  faction  or  for  corrupt  ends. 

The  reform  of  the  Civil  service  is  chief  among 
the  great  administrative  reforms  for  which  the 
nineteenth  century  is  distinguished.  No  other 
reform  has  made  such  rapid  progress  or  reached 
such  a  stage  of  general  acceptance.  It  has  been 
found  the  necessary  basis  and  means  of  effecting 
other  civic  reforms.  The  history  of  European 
countries  during  the  century  exhibits  social  trans- 
formations arismg  from  the  improvements  which 
have  been  effected  in  their  administrative  machin- 
ery, and  our  coimtry  advances  as  fast  as  civic 
spirit  and  conscience  gain  the  strength  and  find 
ways  to  overcome  the  forces  which  would  debauch 
and  dishonor  it.  Party  leaders  in  all  coimtries 
have  used  the  power  of  patronage  in  aid  of  their 
own  power  or  that  of  their  party,  and  their  fol- 
lowers appointed  to  office  have  regarded  their 
allegiance  and  efforts  as  due  to  them  rather  than 
to  the  government.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century  the  party  system  reigned  in 
the  civil  service  of  Great  Britam  and  state  em- 
ployments were  treated  as  the  assets  of  the  party 
in  power  and  available  for  party  purposes.  This 
feudal  administration  of  the  government  demor- 
alized the  public  service  and  public  spirit  and  is 
said  by  Trevelyan  to  have  been  one  of  the  effi- 
cient causes  ojf  the  American  Revolution.  The 
fotmders  of  our  government,  in  breaking  away 
from  the  mother  country,  sought  to  escape  the 
evils  of  the  patronage  system ;  and  the  purity  of 
the  early  administrations  was  such  that  during 
the  first  forty  years  after  the  establishment  of  the 
Constitution  the  appointing  power  was  exercised 
in  the  spirit  of  Washington,  who  declared  that 
nothing  would  procure  an  appointment  but  evi- 
dence of  ability,  integrity,  and  fitness.  The  in- 
tent of  the  Constitution,  that  office  should  be  held 
during  good  behavior,  was  during  this  period 
given  thorough  and  practical  effect.  The  spoils 
83rstem  had  its  beginning  in  the  laws  of  1820  and 
1823,  causing  a  departure  from  the  traditional 
policy.  It  rapidly  became  the  practise  to  regard 
these  four-year  tenure  offices  as  agencies  not  so 
much  for  the  transaction  of  the  public  business  as 
for  the   advancement   of   political   ends.     The 


public  service,  from  being  used  for  political  pur- 
poses, came  also  to  be  used  for  currupt  purposes, 
frauds  and  defalcations  were  common,  and  the 
public  duties,  where  not  entirely  disregarded, 
were  negligently  and  inefficiently  performed. 
The  saturnalia  of  spoils  and  corruption  culmina- 
ted in  the  assassination  of  President  Garfield. 

The  tide  of  corrupt  practises  in  Great  Britain 
began  to  turn  with  the  growth  of  a  better  senti- 
ment during  the  reign  of  George  IV.,  and  a  merit 
system  of  selecting  candidates  for  office  began  in 
a  small  way  in  1834.  In  1855  a  uniform  system 
of  competitive  examinations  was  established, 
effecting  a  sweeping  reform,  which  has  proved 
permanent  and  salutary.  In  our  own  country  in 
1853,  ^hc  same  year  with  the  passage  of  the  India 
Act,  and  in  1885,  laws  were  passed  providing  for 
an  examination  before  an  appointment  in  any  of 
the  executive  departments.  These  pass  exam- 
inations proved  inadequate,  as  they  had  also  in 
Great  Britain,  and  while  useful  to  a  degree,  they 
failed  to  remedy  the  evils  at  which  they  were 
aimed.  In  1864  Senator  Sumner  put  the  reform 
sentiment  of  our  country  into  a  bill  which  he  in- 
troduced in  the  Senate.  A  somewhat  similar 
measure  was  introduced  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  1867  by  Mr.  Thomas  A.  Jenckesof 
Rhode  Island,  followed  by  a  comprehensive  re- 
port presented  by  him  from  a  jomt  committee 
of  the  two  houses  of  Congress.  These  bills  failed, 
probably  because  public  sentiment  had  not  been 
sufficiently  awakened,  and  because  their  pro- 
visions were  regarded  as  too  radical  and  sweeping. 

In  his  annual  message  of  1870  President  Grant 

recommended  legislation,  and  a  commission  was 

established  in  iSji  of  which  Mr.  George  William 

Curtis  was  chairman.     He  was  short- 

j^^        ly    succeeded    by    Mr.    Dorman    B. 

Commiggion  ?^^"-     ^°  appropriation  was  made 

of  1871  ^y^  Congress  durmg  two  years  for 
carrying  the  law  into  effect.  Com- 
petitive examinations  were  enforced 
under  rules  applying  to  promotions  as  well  as  to 
original  admissions.  In  the  same  year  President 
Grant,  in  a  message  to  Congress,  urged  that  an 
appropriation  of  $25,000  be  made  to  continue  the 
system.  Congress  refused  to  make  the  needed 
appropriation,  partly  because  of  the  inherent 
detects  of  this  meager  law  and  the  partizan  hos- 
tility to  it.  President  Grant  was  obliged  to  arrest 
the  work  of  the  commission  in  1875,  and  the 
efforts  for  reform  in  a  large  measure  failed,  tho 
the  good  effects  of  the  examinations  were  beyond 
question.  In  1877,  and  again  in  1879,  President 
Hayes  requested  Congress  to  make  the  necessary 
appropriation  for  the  resumption  of  the  work,  and 
he  established  rules  under  which  competitive 
examinations  were  enforced  at  the  New  York  cus- 
tom-house and  post-office. 

Public  opinion,  which  had  been  diverted  from 
the  growing  evils  in  the  civil  service  by  the  Civil 
War  and  the  problems  arising  out  of  it,  was  now 
turned  to  the  imperative  need  of  reform.  The 
voice  of  the  people  was  unmistakable,  and  on 
Dec.  15,  1880,  Mr.  Pendleton,  a  Democratic  sena- 
tor from  Ohio,  presented  in  the  Senate  a  bill  which 
was  in  substance  and  in  nearly  all  of  its  provisions 
the  same  which  had  been  originally  presented  in 
the  House  by  Mr.  Jenckes.  In  the  debates  upon 
this  bill  its  advocates  declared  that  it  would 
"vastly  improve  the  whole  civil  service  of  the 
country."  which  they  characterized  as  being  at 
that  time  "inefficient,  expensive,  and  extrava- 
gant, and  in  many  instances  oomipt."    The  bill 
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became  a  law  on  Jan.  i6,  1883.  It  aims  to  elimi- 
nate patronage  and  political  and  personal  fa%^ori- 
tism  in  appointments,  thus  taking  out 
LAfi-iilation  ^^  political  contests  all  inducement 
in  1883  ^^  office- see  king,  and  preserving  the 
independence  of  the  legislative  and 
executive  departments.  It  provides 
for  the  appointment  of  three  commissioners,  not 
more  than  two  of  whom  shall  be  adherents  of  the 
same  pohtical  party,  and  makes  it  the  duty  of  the 
commission  to  aid  the  president  as  he  may  re- 
quest*  in  preparing  suitable  rules  for  carrying 
the  act  into  effect.  The  act  requires  that  the 
rules  shall  provide,  among  other  things,  for  open 
competitive  examinations  for  testing  the  fitness 
of  applicants,  the  making  of  appointments  from 
among  those  passing  with  the  nighest  grades,  an 
apportionment  of  appointments  in  the  depart- 
nients  at  Washington  among  the  states  and  terri- 
tories, a  period  of  probation  before  absolute 
appointment,  and  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of 
ofhcial  authority  to  coerce  the  political  action  of 
any  person  or  body,.  The  act  also  provides  for  in- 
vestigations touching  the  enforcement  of  the  rules 
and  forbids  J  mider  penalty  of  fine  or  imprison- 
ment or  both,  the  solicitation  by  any  person  in 
the  service  of  the  U.  S.  of  contributions  to  be 
used  for  political  purposes  from  persons  in  such 
service,  or  the  collection  of  such  contributions  l:>y 
any  person  in  a  government  building. 

The  first  parts  of  the  service  classified  embraced 
the  departments  at  Washington  and  the  custom- 
houses and  post-offices  having  as 
Con-  niany  as  fifty  employees,  applying  in 
j"  J  all  to  less  than  14,000  positions.  A 
CommitteB  ^<^n^"i\ttee  of  Congress  composed  of 
of  1884  eight  Democrats  and  hve  Kepubh- 
cans,  in  June*  1884,  made  a  unani- 
mous report  in  which  it  declared  itself 
** entirely  satisfied  with  the  thorough,  conscien- 
tious, and  non-partizan  work  of  the  commission," 
and  added  that  the  continuance  of  its  work 
would  in  a  large  degree  aid  in  eradicating  the 
prevalent  evils  in  the  civil  service.  In  the  second 
year  the  new  system  was  subjected  to  the  severest 
test  of  its  vitality-  A  party  which  had  been  out 
of  pow^r  for  twenty-four  years  refused  to  treat 
the  New  York  custom-house  and  post-office  as 
party  spoils.  Notwithstanding  the  change  of 
power  and  the  fact  that  the  new^  party  had  been 
out  of  control  of  the  offices  for  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury»  the  new  system  w*as  enforced,  and  the  num- 
ber of  places  subject  to  it  nearly  doubled.  In 
1886  direct  assaults  to  annul  the  law  failed  in 
both  houses  of  Congress.  In  the  same  year  Pres- 
ident Cleveland  commended  the  cause  to  the 
liberal  care  and  jealous  protection  of  Congress. 
He  said  that  the  scheme  for  reform  in  the  methods 
of  administering  the  government  was  no  longer 
an  exp>enment,  and  that  w^herever  the  refonn  had 
gained  a  foothold  it  had  steadily  advanced  in  the 
esteem  of  those  charged  with  public  adminis- 
trative duties,  while  the  people  who  desired  good 
government  had  constantly  been  confirmed  in 
their  high  esteern  of  its  value  and  efficiency.  Sev- 
eral large  extensions  of  the  classified  ser\'^ice  were 
made  by  President  Cleveland  in  1888,  as  also  by 
President  Harrison  in  1891.  In  1896.  during 
President  Cleveland's  second  term,  the  number  of 
classified  positions  was  increased  by  executive 
order  from  about  43 ,000  to  about  87,000.  Under 
President  McKinley  the  merit  system  was  applied 
to  additional  customs  ports,  Hawaii,  Porto  Kico» 
and  the  Philippines»  and  under  President  Roose- 


velt to  the  rural  delivery,  census  bureau,  field  em- 
ployees of  the  War  Department,  the  Spanish  War, 
forestry  and  Isthmian  canal  employees,  and  tc 
laborers.  The  rules  were  revised  and  strength* 
ened  under  President  Roosevelt  and  a  marki 
improvement  effected  in  their  observance;  tl 
number  of  excepted  positions  has  been  reduced,^ 
notably  higher  i?ositions  in  the  customs  service 
and  deputy  collectors  of  internal  revenue,  and  a 
merit  system  applied  to  the  consular  service. 

There  are  about  325,000  f)ositions  in  the  exec- 
utive civil  service,  of  which  184.178  are  classified 
subject  either  to  competitive  exam- 
StAtiitifii  i'^^^ion  under  the  civd  service  rulr- 
or  to  a  merit  system  govemiJig  a] 
pointments  at  na\^  yards.  In  tl 
latter  class  are  about  18,000  workmen,  T 
total  expenditure  for  salaries  in  the  executive 
civil  service  is  about  Sioo, 000,000.  Lahore: 
and  persons  n6minated  for  confirmation  by  t 
Senate  are  exempted  from  the  requirements 
classification.  Within  these  limits  certain  cl 
of  positions  are  excepted  from  examinatioi 
Examinations  are  held  in  every  state  and 
tory  at  least  twice  a  year.  They  range  in  sco_  _ 
frttm  technical,  professional,  or  scientific  subjects 
to  those  based  wholly  upon  the  age»  physic^ 
condition,  experience,  and  character  as  a 
man  of  the  applicant.  During  the  year 
June  30,  1906,  117,277  persons  were  exa 
and  39.050  were  appointed.  In  1900  the  Phili 
pine  Commission  passed  a  civil  serv^ice  act  aw 
in  the  same  year  the  federal  civil  service  act 
extended  to  Hawaii  and  Porto  Rico.  The  Ph 
ippine  act  is  based  upon  the  federal  act  and  ^ 
much  further  in  giving  powders  to  the  commission. 
There  are  no  excepted  positions  in  the  Philippines 
and  natives  are  preferred  in  appointment. 

The  competitive  system  has  proved  infinitely 
better  than  the  patronage  system.  It  has  pro- 
duced great  economy  and  efficiency,  and  the 
pubhc  service  has  been  improved  in  honesty  and 
general  character.  Unnecessary  positions  crea- 
ted for  parasites  ha%'e  been  abolished.  I 
proved  methods  of  business  have  been  rende 

Eossible  by  the  stability  given  to  the  servi(_ 
uperfluous  work  is  no  longer  devised  to  creal  _ 
places  for  favorites.  Employees,  released  from 
political  and  personal  obligations,  are  retjuired 
to  do  more  and  better  work.  Thus  a  very  great 
economy  has  been  effected  and  vastly  more  is 
being  done  in  aid  of  the  public  welfare,  in  promo- 
tion of  the  ends  for  w^hich  government  is  consf 
tuted.  A  marked  result  is  found  in  the  elevatii 
of  the  tone  of  official  life.  The  holding  of  offi* 
within  the  merit  system,  instead  of  being  a  maki 
shift  or  a  refuge,  is  regarded  as  a  worthy  c 
that  may  be  attained  by  self-resx>ecting  methods 
In  time  office-holding  may  be  regarded  as  one 
the  most  important  and  desirable  of  pn^fessioi 
when  freed  irom  the  subserviency,  discreditabl 
partisan  w^ork.  and  solicitation  by  which  office 
gained  and  held  in  parts  of  the  service  outside  tl 
merit  system  and  when  promotion  is  possible  td 
higher  administrative  positions. 

The  merit  system  has  not  been  carried  as  far  in 
this  country  as  in  Great  Britain  and  in  several 
European  countries.  Postmasters,  collectors 
customs  and  internal  revenue,  and  other  heads 
offices  and  bureaus  are  appointed  by  the  pn 
dent  subject  to  the  confirmation  of  the  Senate  an« 
are  therefore  not  required  to  be  classified.  These 
offices  continue  to  be  political  agencies  and  their 
occupants  being  acti%^e  working  politicians   are 
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greatly  aided  by  the  power  of  their  offices  in  af- 
fecting the  political  prospects  of  leaders  in  their 
districts.  Thus  the  Senate  becomes  actually,  if 
not  formally,  a  nominating  body  and  holds  to  the 

¥[)wers  thus  acquired  by  individual  senators, 
he  ultimate  and  complete  success  of  the  merit 
system  depends  upon  the  prohibition  of  a  party 
test  in  appointments  to  these  purely  administra- 
tive business  offices. 

The  abuses  which  have  been  largely  corrected  in 
the  federal  service  continue  to  exist  in  some  of 
the  state  governments  and  especially 
State  ^^  *^®  governments  of  many  of  the 
Civil  Servioa  ^^^^  cities.  Fitness  for  office  has 
been  subordinated  to  a  party  test, 
political  assessments  levied,  em- 
ployees coerced  in  their  political  action,  and 
municipal  contracts  and  jobs  distributed  as 
political  favors.  Thes^  abuses  have  been  partly 
corrected  by  the  adoption  of  the  merit  system 
for  minor  non-elective  offices  in  several  state 
and  city  governments.  The  success  attending 
the  reform  in  the  federal  service  has  led  to  its 
adoption  in  the  program  for  the  reform  of  state 
and  municipal  governments.  The  federal  civil 
service  law  and  a  state  law  in  New  York  were 
approved  in  1883,  a  law  in  Massachusetts  in 
the  year  following,  and  laws  in  Illinois  and  Wis- 
consin in  1005.  In  Massachusetts  civil  service 
rules  prevail  everywhere.  In  New  York  a  second 
law  in  1884  extended  the  system,  and  since  1894 
it  has  been  entrenched  in  the  state  constitution 
and  applied  to  villages,  all  the  cities,  and,  in  1906, 
to  four  counties.  In  Wisconsin,  in  addition  to 
other  state  employees,  the  rules  apply  to  legis- 
lative employees.  The  first  municipal  civil  serv- 
ice rules  in  the  U.  S.  were  established  in  Brook- 
lyn in  September,  1884;  the  second  in  New  York 
City  in  November,  and  the  third  in  Buffalo  in 
December  of  the  same  jrear;  and  the  cities  of 
Massachusetts  followed  in  1885.  There  have 
been  setbacks,  but  in  those  cities  the  system  is 
now  succ^sfully  enforced.  In  Buffalo,  for  in- 
stance, more  than  four  fifths  of  the  municipal 
offices  in  all  departments  are  under  rules  which  are 
well  administered.  There  are  now  seven  cities 
outside  of  New  York  and  Massachusetts  which 
have  a  complete  merit  system:  Chicago  (1895), 
Milwaukee  (1895),  Seattle  (1896),  Los  Angeles 
(1903),  Portland,  Ore.  (1903),  Denver  (1904),  and 
Philadelphia  (1905).  In  addition  to  this  list 
there  are  some  states,  cities,  and  towns  where  a 
partial  merit  system  has  been  established,  or 
where  a  system  has  been  established  and  then 
abandoned.  In  1885  Illinois  passed  an  admirable 
act,  not  applying  to  the  state  service,  but  per- 
missive for  towns  and  cities,  imder  which  Chicago 
and  Evanston  adopted  rules  in  1885,  and  Cook 
Coimty,  Rockford,  Aurora,  and  Elgin  in  1903. 
The  state  charitable  institutions  of  Indiana  have 
been  made  non-partizan  by  voluntary  action  of 
the  boards.  San  Francisco  secured  a  measure  of 
reform  by  a  charter  passed  in  1900,  but  it  is  now 
held  unconstitutional  as  to  certain  county  offices. 
In  most  of  the  large  cities  and  in  many  small  ones 
examinations  are  held  for  the  police  and  fire 
departments  and  for  teachers.  In  1903  Ohio 
passed  a  municipal  code,  the  provisions  of  which 
appear  to  be  meager  and  inadequate  and  cover 
only  the  health,  police,  and  fire  departments. 
Under  this  law  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  and  Toledo 
have  rules  in  those  departments.  In  New  Jersey 
in  1905  a  law  was  passed  providing  for  rules  in 
tlie  police  and  fire  departments  of  cities  of  the  first 


class.  The  revised  charter  of  New  Orleans  has  a 
semblance  of  the  merit  system,  and  there  have 
been  creditable  but  only  partially  successful  or 
wholly  tmsuccessful  attempts  to  establish  rules  in 
Atlanta,  Memphis,  Minneapolis,  Galveston,  Ta- 
coma,  Jacksonville,  and  Duluth,  and  in  Michigan, 
Kansas,  Maryland,  and  Texas.  The  application 
of  the  merit  system  to  state  and  municipal  govern- 
ments has  proved  successful  wherever  it  has  been 
given  a  fair  trial,  and  numerous  and  important 
improvements  have  been  introduced  in  the  more 
recent  legislation  permitting  the  remedial  action 
to  be  more  drastic,  reaching  to  the  heart  of  abuses 
and  effectually  stopping  them. 

Rbpbrbncbs:  Eaton.  The  Civil  Service  in  Great  Britain,  A 
History  of  Abuses  and  Reforms,  and  their  Bearing  upon 
American  Politics  (New  York,  1880);  Curtis,  Addresses  on 
the  Reform  of  Civil  Service  (vol.  ii  of  (^rations  and  Addresses, 
189s):  Salmon,  Syllabus  for  the  Study  of  the  History  cf  Civtl 
Service  Reform,  And  other  pamphlets  issued  by  the  Massa- 
chusetts Civil  Service  Reform  Association  (s^  Mt.  Vernon 
Street,  Boston);  Pairlie,  The  National  Admintstration  (New 
York,  190s);  Fish,  The  Civil  Service  and  the  Patronage  (New 
York,  1905);  Goodnow.  Principles  of  Administrative  Law 
(New  York,  1905);  Tyler,  Parties  and  Patronage  in  the 
United  States  (New  York,  180 1);  ReporU  of  CivU  Service 
Commissions;  publications  of^the  National  Civil  Service 
Reform  League  (79  WaU  Street,  New  York  City). 

John  T.  Doyle, 
Secretary,  U.  S.  Civil  Service  Commission, 

CIVIL  SERVICE  RETIREMENT  ASSOCIA. 
TION:  The  United  States  Civil  Service  Retire- 
ment Association  was  organized  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  in  the  spring  of  1900.  The  association  has 
collected  and  tabulated  numerous  data  bearing 
upon  the  subject  of  superannuation,  in  the  service 
of  this  and  foreign  governments,  and  in  the  service 
of  private  enterprises;  has  endeavored  to  stimu- 
late thought  upon  this  subject,  by  means  of  in- 
vestigations into  the  real  conditions  and  giving 
the  same  publicity,  public  meetings,  which  have 
been  addrest  by  men  high  in  official  life,  and  by 
correcting,  wherever  necessary,  false  impressions 
that  have  gained  credence  as  to  the  labors,  lives, 
compensation,  cost  of  living,  etc.,  of  the  civil 
service  employees  of  the  government ;  and  it  has 
also  been  in  constant  touch  with  actuaries,  in  an 
endeavor  to  formulate  a  plan  under  which  super- 
annuated employees  may  be  retired  with  pay, 
such  compensation  to  be  derived  from  a  lund 
constituted  by  assessment  upon  the  salaries  of 
those  in  the  civil  service. 

The  committee's  labors  resulted  in  the  presen- 
tation of  a  draft  of  a  bill  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  in  May,  1906.  The  main  features 
of  this  bill  provided  for  an  assessment  of  5  per 
cent  upon  tne  salaries  of  civil  service  employees 
and  the  retirement  of  said  employees,  upon  reach- 
ing the  age  of  seventy,  on  a  retired  pay  equal  to 
one  eightieth  of  the  employee's  average  salary  for 
the  ten  years  preceding  retirement,  for  each  year 
of  service.  The  bill  also  provides  for  retirement 
on  account  of  disability,  without  respect  to  age, 
at  any  time  after  the  employee  has  had  ten  years 
of  service,  on  the  same  basis. 

The  present  membership  is  about  18,000.  Ja- 
cob W.  Starr,  of  Camden,  N.  J.,  is  president,  and 
David  D.  Caldwell,  of  Peoria,  111.,  secretary. 
Address:  P.  O.  box  37,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Jacob  W.  Starr. 

CLARK,  EDGAR  ERASTUS:  Member  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission :  bom  at  Lima, 
N.  Y.,  1856.  He  attended  school  until  sixteen 
years  of  age ;  conmienced  work  on  railroad  in 
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1873;  became  a  member  of  the  Order  of  Con- 
ductors  in  1885.  and  was  chief  of  his  local  divi- 
sion for  several  terms.  In  1S88  he  was  a  delegate 
to  the  international  convention,  and  in  1880  was 
elected  second  vice-president  of  the  Order  of 
Railway  Conductors.  The  following  year  be  was 
elected  chief  executive,  and  held  the  office  con- 
tinuously tiE  appointed  by  President  Roosevelt 
in  1902  a  member  of  the  Anthracite  Coal  Strike 
Commission,  giving  most  active  and  valuable  ser- 
vice in  that  important  and  diflicult  cause.  Clark 
is  a  member  of  the  National  Child  Labor  Com- 
mittee, the  National  Civic  Federation,  the 
American  Institute  of  Social  Service,  and  the 
Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science.  Mr. 
Clark  believes  in  the  organization  of  labor  on 
protective  lines,  but  approves  of  the  strike  only 
as  a  last  resort.  He  is  a  strong  advocate  of  arbi- 
tration in  industrial  disputes.  He  has  written 
"Articles  and  Papers  on  Labor  and  Sociological 
Subjects.'*     Address:  Washington,  D.  C. 

CLARK,  JOHN  BATES:  Professor  of  political 
economy:  bom  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  1S47;  edu- 
cated at  the  public  high- school.  Brown  Univer- 
sity. Amherst  College  (Ph.D.,  LL.D  ),  Heidel- 
bci-g  University  and  University  of  Zurich.  He 
traveled  as  a  student  and  tourist  in  France, 
England,  German }%  Italy,  and  Switzerland,  re- 
turning to  America  in  1875.  He  has  held  the 
chair  of  political  economy  and  history  at  Carleton 
College,  Northfield,  Minn;  that  of  history  and 
political  science  at  Smith  College  (1S81-92);  and 
that  of  poUtical  economy  at  Amherst  (1892-95); 
and  is  now  (1907)  professor  of  political  economy 
at  Columbia  tJ niversiitv.  He  has  been  lecturer 
on  economic  theory  at  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
and  president  of  the  American  Economic  Asso* 
ciation.  He  is  perhaps  best  known  for  his  writ- 
ings upon  Wealth  (see  Capital).  His  main 
writing  are  :  "Philosophy  of  Wealth**;  ** Capi- 
tal and  Its  Earnings";  The  Distribution  of 
Wealth";  **  Essentials  of  Economic  Theory"; 
"Control  of  Trusts";  and  "The  Problem'  of 
Monopoly,"  in  addition  to  numerous  articles  in 
economic  reviews  and  journals.  Address:  616 
West  113th  Street,  New  York. 

CLARKE,  LADY  JANET:  President  of  the 
Australian  Women*s  National  League,  Victoria, 
She  is  interested  in  all  questions  affecting  the  wel- 
fare of  women,  is  prominent  in  philanthropic 
movements,  and  rendered  active  assistance  to  the 
Melbourne  University  Fund  (1904-5).  In  1S90, 
mainly  through  her  munificence.  Trinity  College 
Hostel  was  supplied  with  a  permanent  building 
erected  wdthin  the  college  precincts,  and  called 
The  Lady  Janet  Clarke  Building.  Address: 
Cliveden,  East  Melbourne,  Victoria. 

CLARKSONy  THOMAS:  English  philanthn> 
pist  and  abolitionist;  born  in  1760.  He  com- 
menced his  life-work  in  1835,  while  at  Cambridge, 
by  writing  a  prize  essay  against  the  principle  of 
slavery.  He  secured  the  cooperation  of  Wilber- 
FORCE,  w^ho  undertook  the  parliamentary  cam- 
paign. Clarkson  became  one  of  the  leading 
members  in  the  anti slavery  society  formed  in 
1823,  His  benevolence  led  him  to  take  part  in 
many  other  philanthropic  endeavors,  most  nota- 
bly in  providmg  homes  for  sailors  in  the  English 
seaport  towns.  Among  his  works  mav  be  men- 
tioned: **  Essay  on  the  Impolicy  of  the  African 
Slave-trade";  "History  of  the  Abolition  of  the 
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A^frican  Slave-trade";  "The  Cries  of  Africa  to  the 
Inhabitants  of  Europe  " ;  and  also  the  '  *  Grievances 
of  our  Mercantile  Seamen  a  National  and  Crying 
Evil."     He  died  in  1846. 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO :  Has  been  well  character- 
ized as  a  city  finding  itself.  A  city  of  broad  areas, 
with  plenty  of  room  to  grow,  it  is  only  within  the 
last  few  years  that  it  has  come  face  to  face  with 
metropolitan  problems. 

Cleveland,  of  New  England  origin,  with  New 
England  ideals,  was  founded  in  1796  by  General 
Moses  Cleaveland,  acting  for  the  Connecticut 
Land  Company,  The  Western  Reser\'e.  of  which 
Cleveland  is  the  metropolis,  w^as  sold  to  this 
company  by  the  State  of  Connecticut,  and  the 
proceeds  wxre  applied  to  the  fund  which  is  still 
used  in  th^  support  of  the  common  schools  of  that 
state.  In  1840  the  population  had  reached  10,000; 
in  iiJ6o  it  was  less  than  50,000.  At  this  time  the 
New  England  traditions  asserted  themselves. 
Cleveland  was  one  of  the  strongholds  in  the  anti- 
slavery  movement  and  was  an  important  station 
on  the  underground  railroad.  In  1880  the  popu- 
lation was  barely  160,000 ;  now  it  is  approximately 
half  a  million. 

Prior  to  1891  the  government  was  chaotic.  It 
consisted  of  the  council  and  mayor,  whose  powers 
w^ere  modified  by  numerous  boards 
or  commissions,  created  in  various 
ways.  Irresponsibility  Tvas  largely 
the  result.  The  so-called  federal 
plan,  introduced  in  iSqt,  was  an  attempt  to  ad- 
just the  English  parliamentary  forms  to  city 
affairs.  This  charter  was  worked  out  by  a  com- 
mittee of  the  chamber  of  commerce*  The 
mayor,  w^ith  the  chief  executive  officials  of  five 
departments,  appointed  by  him,  became  the 
repositorj^  of  all  the  administrative  authority. 
These  officials  had  a  unique  priv^ilege,  that  of  a 
seat  and  a  voice  in  the  council.  The  mayor  ex- 
ercised the  veto,  subject  to  an  overruling  by  a 
two  thirds  vote  of  the  council.  The  chief  oppo- 
sition to  the  plan  was  the  possibility  it  gave  lor  a 
powerful  machine,  but  in  this  case  the  mayor, 
who  might  become  the  boss,  was  at  least  a  re- 
sponsible boss,  instead  of  an  outside  and  irre- 
sponsible one,  as  is  usually  the  case.  This  plan, 
succe^ssful  on  the  whole,  was  overturned  in  1902, 
and  the  city  was  given  a  mixed  product »  whic 
was  a  partial  return  to  the  old  system  of 
divided  responsibility. 

The  city  has  come  to  be  essentially  indepenJ 
ent  in  local  elections,  and  the  principle,  city  f 
fore  party,  is  becoming  increasingly  pre  vale 
The  merit  of  individual  candidates  is  being  mo 
and  more  considered,  as  is  showm  by  the  freque 
election  of  Democrat  officials  in  a  Republican  cit 
The  Municipal  Association  is  undoubtedly  to! 
large   extent    responsible   for   this    independe 

spirit.     This  association  examines  the  individu 

merits  of  candidates  irrespective  of  party,  and  its 
recommendations  are  coming  each  year  to  have  a 
greater  force. 

Early  in  its  historr  the  city  was  prominent  in 
its  charities  and  i^hilanthropv.  Its  orphan  asy- 
lums, relief  associations,  and  missions  were  nu- 
merous, but  it  is  only  within  the  last  few  >Tars 
that  any  definite  coordination  and  coojDerition 
has  been  in  existence.  This  has  been  brought 
about  largely  through  the  efforts  of  the  Associated 
Charities  and  the  chamber  of  commerce.  The 
Associated  Charities  is  a  clearing-house  for  all 
charitable  efforts,  particularly  in  the  form  of  r^ 
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nd  through  this  means  duplication  of  effort 
idly  being  eliminated .  The  Associated  Char- 
las  a  department  of  relief  in  which  intel- 

investigation  is  the  vital  principle  and 
:  the  principle  that  charity  is  "love  with 
mination"  is  the  key-note.  Included  in 
lepartment  is  special  effort  for  the  tuber- 
The  organization  conducts,  also,  an  em- 
lent  department,  a  lodging-house,  a  wood 
a  penny  savings-bank,  a  system  of  friendly 
ig,  and  numerous  other  activities, 
of  the  Jewish  charitable  institutions  in  the 
ire  affiliated  through  a  federation  which 
ts  and  disburses  all  funds  for  the  support 
5se  organizations.  The  CathoHcs  conduct 
tous  orphan  asyltmis  and  other  organiza- 
upon  a  nigh  grade  of  efficiency.  The  Visit- 
urse  Association  provides  nurses  for  any 
ire  unable  to  pay  for  this  service,  and  this 
ibtedly  is  one  of  the  best  of  its  kind  in  the 
ry.  There  are  several  settlements  doing 
Qt  work.  One  of  these,  the  Hiram  House, 
3wing  the  plan,  as  far  as  possible,  of  having 
iidents  live  in  small  houses  of  the  grade  of 
in  the  neighborhood,  thus  gjettin^  closer  to 
e  of  the  people  in  the  district.  Niunerous 
n   asyltuns,    fresh-air   camps,    the    Young 

and  Young  Women's  Christian  Associa- 
the  Anti-tuberculosis  League,  the  Cleveland 
iursery  and  Free  Kindergarten  Association 
nportant  fkctors  in  social  welfare.  The 
ile  Court,  working  in  close  cooperation  with 

organizations,  is  resulting  in  a  constant 
ise  in  juvenile  delinquency  in  crime, 
opportunity  for  social  service  study  is  given 
jh  the  Social  Service  Club,  the  douncil  of 
ogy,  and  various  women's  organizations. 
DUeges  of  the  city  and  the  high  schools  are 
aying  especial  attention  to  the  subject. 
I  city  government  is  now  developing  a 
I  colony."  This  consists  of  1,900  acres,  ten 
from  the  city,  laid  out  as  a  beautiful  estate 
landscape  gardener.  In  one  section  is  an 
iir  tuberculosis  hospital,  in  another  is  the 
afirmary,  where  the  poor  and  helpless  are 
1  in  separate  cottages.  In  an  entirely 
ited  section  is  the  workhouse,  while  the 
hospital  and  other  buildings  are  being 
sd  for.  This  farm  also  contains  the  city 
ery.  A  large  proportion  of  the  work  in 
ring  the  land  and  in  building  is  being  done 
e  workhouse  prisoners.  These  prisoners 
their  own  houses  and  support  themselves, 
uring  their  leisure  hours  they  are  permitted 
rk  on  individual  lot-holdings,  and  produce 
rhich  will  be  placed  to  their  credit  as  a  pro- 
ti  against  relapse,  or  for  the  maintenance 
ir  families.     In  connection  with  the  work- 

the  brotherhood  is  conducted.  This  was 
ed  upon  the  initiative  of  released  work- 

Frisoners,  and  its  aim  is  the  friendly  assist- 
newly  released  men  until'  they  are  ab'e  in 
o  help  others.  The  city  has  also  founded 
eveland  Boys'  Farm,  an  institution  of  sev- 
undred  acres  where  boys  who  are  homeless 
sglected  or  delinquent  through  the  influence 
ir  surroundings  may  find  the  influences  of  a 
The  boys  are  housed  in  families  with  a 
n  at  the  head  of  each  family  who  is  very 
rly  designated  "Ma,"  and  who  fully  lives 
the  responsibility  thus  placed  upon  her. 
t  chamber  of  commerce  may  well  be  con- 
d  the  center  of  the  civic  life  of  Cleveland, 
onection  with  many  commercial  interests, 


it  carries  on  a  department  which  embraces  every 
form  of  civic  activity.  The  chamber  is  respon- 
sible for  the  plan  by  which  the 
Civic  ^^^^  hsXiy  the  county  court-house, 
Imvroya-  *^®  federal  building,  public  library, 
mentg  "  *^®  union  depot,  and*  other  public 
and  semi-public  buildings  will  be 
grouped  ac)out  a  common  center. 
The  plan  opens  on  the  lake  front  and  in  this  cen- 
ter will  be  a  broad  mall,  600  feet  wide  and  adorned 
with  statuary,  fountains,  lagoons,  and  sunken 
gardens.  The  architecture  for  the  buildings  will 
Be  uniform,  and  of  the  most  classic  style.  The 
chamber  of  commerce  includes  a  committee  on 
benevolent  associations,  which  supervises  the 
charitable  institutions  of  the  city.  The  commit- 
tee gives  a  card  of  indorsement  to  such  organiza- 
tions as  conform  to  the  required  standard.  It  is 
difficult  for  any  organization  to  gain  support 
without  this  indorsement,  and  the  committee 
is  able  to  develop  in  this  field  a  standard  of  high- 
est efficiency.  The  housing  committee  has  made 
an  extended  investigation  of  tenement  conditions 
in  the  city,  has  been  influential  in  procuring  legis- 
lation tending  to  prevent  future  abuses,  and  is 
now  engaged  in  preparing  legislation  for  remedy- 
ing existing  conditions.  At  the  inauguration  of 
the  industrial  committee,  six  years  ago,  there 
were  twenty-five  employers  in  the  chamber 
membership  engaged  in  definite  welfare  work. 
There  are  now  approximately  200.  The  munici- 
pal committee  has  brought  about  the  creation  of 
a  city  department  of  forestry,  under  which  the 
trees  in  the  city  streets  and  parks  are  cared  for, 
and  new  trees  planted.  The  public  bath-house 
committee  brought  about  the  erection  of  two 
public  baths,  and  plans  for  others  are  now  being 
considered. 

The  sanitary  committee  was  effective  in  con- 
trolling the  smallpox  epidemic  which  threatened 
the  city  a  few  years  ago.     This  committee  pre- 

Sared  a  sanitary  code  which  was  adopted  by  the 
loard  of  Health,  and  which,  among  other  pro- 
visions, created  a  department  of  meat  and  milk 
inspection,  which  through  the  cooperation  of  the 
committee  has  become  most  efficient.  This  code 
also  provides  for  medical  inspection  in  public 
schools,  the  reporting  of  communicable  diseases, 
the  abatement  of  nuisances,  and  similar  matters 
in  the  enforcement  of  which  the  committee  is 
now  actively  engaged.  An  efficient  system  of 
street  cleaning  by  means  of  flushing  is  the  re- 
sult of  this  committee's  work.  A  committee  of 
the  chamber  is  at  present  working  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  smoke  prevention.  Water-supply,  sew- 
age disposal,  and  many  other  matters  are  con- 
stantly under  the  active  consideration  of  this 
commercial  body.  The  chamber  has  also  been 
influential  in  preventing  various  franchise  abuses, 
and  has  taken  a  hand  in  national  matters,  such  as 
consular  service  reform  and  peace  promotion. 

The  city  government  has  shown  itself  most  will- 
ing to  cooperate  in  the  accomplishment  of  many 
civic  movements.  It  owns  its  own  garbage  re- 
duction plant,  does  its  ash  collection,  and  supplies 
the  city  water.  The  mayor,  some  three  years 
ago,  endeavored  to  establish  a  municipal  lignting 
plant,  but  the  opposition  from  various  sources 
compelled  him  to  discontinue  the  project.  The 
city  recently  annexed  a  suburb  which  owns  such 
a  plant  and  this  is  now  being  enlarged  to  supply 
part  of  the  city  with  electric  current.  The  city 
IS  developing  a  system  of  broad  boulevards,  which 
will  completely  encircle  it»  and  large  spacious 
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parks  form  a  part  of  the  system.  These  parks 
were  formerly  adorned  with  '*  keep-off -the-grass" 
signs  and  were  used  largely  for  pleasure  drives. 
The  signs  have  now  been  torn  down  and  the  parks 
are  used  extensively  for  baseball,  golf,  tennis,  out- 
door meetings,  band  concerts,  and  playgrounds. 
The  city  has  established  several  plavgrounds  in 
crowded  neighborhoods,  and  a  dozen  skating-rinks 
are  in  operation.  The  city  also  conducts  several 
public  bathing-beaches. 

Mayor  Johnson  is  a  strong  advocate  of  ]mblic 
ownership  of  public  utilities,  both  local,  state,  and 
national. 

He  has  worked  to  bring  about  the  ownership  of 
street-railway  lines,  but  through  the  failure  of 
necessary  legislation  and  the  opposition  of  the 
existing  railway  company  and  other  forces  he 
has  not  yet  accomplished  this.  He  has,  how- 
ever, succeeded  in  introducing  a  competing  line 
at  a  three-cent  fare,  and  in  reducing  the  fare  of 
the  other  company  to  three  cents  and  a  half. 

The  public-school  system  of  the  city  was  found- 
ed in  1836,  and  in  1847  one  of  the  first  public 
high  schools  of  the  country  was  started.  The 
Board  of  Education  maintains  the  highest  educa- 
tional standard,  both  in  its  educational  systems 
and  in  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  its 
buildings. 

The  labor  element  of  the  city  is  essentially 
radical,  the  central  labor  body  being  largely  com- 
mitted to  socialism.  Union  leaders  claim  60  per 
cent  of  the  laborers  in  the  organized  trades.  Sev- 
eral severe  strikes  have  been  conducted,  resulting 
in  few  victories  for  either  side.  The  efforts  of  the 
unions  have,  however,  undoubtedly  resulted  in 
shorter  hours,  higher  wages,  and  better  condi- 
tions of  labor.  The  meetings  of  the  various 
unions  are  open  to  the  presentation  of  general 
movements  of  social  reforms,  and  usually  these 
unions  have  been  willing  and  active  in  coopera- 
tion. 

Some  important  organizations  are: 

Cleveland  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Building. 

Municipal  Association,  734  Garfield  Building. 

Sociological  Council,  Chamber  of  Commerce  Building. 

Goodrich  House  (Settlement).  St.  Clair  and  Sixth  Street. 

United  Trades  Labor  Council,  717  Superior  Ave. 

Cleveland  Citizen  (Socialist  and  Labor,  M.  S.  editor),  193 
Champlain  Street. 

Anti-Saloon  League,  516  The  Arcade. 

Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union,  5 13  The  Arcade. 

Young  Women's  Christian  Association,  1245  Euclid  Ave. 

CLIFFORD,  JOHN:  English  clergvman  and 
Christian  Socialist;  bom  at  Sawley,  Derbyshire, 
1 836.  At  the  age  of  eleven  he  worked  in  a  6ctory 
near  Nottingham,  and  at  fourteen  he  was  received 
into  the  Baptist  Church,  soon  becoming  a  student 
of  the  General  Baptist  College.  In  1862  he  took 
charge  of  the  Praed  Street  Baptist  Church,  in 
London,  of  which  he  is  still  pastor,  altho  the 
growth  of  the  congregation  has  compelled  the 
removal  to  the  present  chapel  in  Wcstboume 
Park.     In  connection  with  his  work  Dr.  Clifford 

Eursued  studies  and  took  degrees  and  honors  at 
-ondon  University.  He  has  added  an  educa- 
tional institute  to  his  own  church,  where  1,500 
names  stand  enrolled  in  various  classes.  Dr. 
Clifford  is  known  to-day  for  his  active  interest  in 
social  reform.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Christian  Socialist  League;  president.  Metro- 
politan Free  Church's  Council  (1896-97);  and 
president.  National  Council  of  Free  Evangelical 
Churches  (1898-99).     He  is  the  author  of  many 


religious  works  and  numerous  tracts  and  articles 
on  Christian  Social  topics.  Address:  25  Sunder- 
land Terrace,  Westboume  Park,  London,  W., 
England. 

CLUBS,  MEN  AND  BOTS^  (see  Women's 
Clubs;  Working  Girls'  Clubs):  Clubs  have 
played  a  large  part  in  social  development  and 
reform.  They  existed  in  classic  times  and  are 
mentioned  by  Aristotle  and  others.  The  first 
modem  club  to  win  fame  seems  to  have  been  tiie 
club  established  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  centunr 
in  the  Mermaid  Tavern  at  London,  to  which 
Shakespeare  and  other  literary  men  and  wits  of 
the  day  belonged.  Since  that  day  clubs  of  vsr 
rious  sorts  have  flourished  in  London  as  in  no 
city  of  the  world.  White's,  still  one  of  the  lead- 
ing London  social  clubs,  was  founded  in  1697. 
There  are  said  to  be  nearly  300  clubs  in  London, 
social,   literary,   political,    sporting. 

London  °^  *^®  ^^^®»  ^^^  *  memberahip  of 
some  300,000.  The  largest  pohtical 
club  is  the  Constitutional  (Conserva- 
tive) with  7,000  members.  The  Junior  Ccmsti- 
tutional  has  5,000,  and  the  United  Empire  the 
same  number.  The  Conservative  (1840)  has 
1,300.  The  National  Liberal  Club  has  6,000 
members,  but  more  important  Liberal  clubs  are 
the  Carlton  (1832)  and  the  Reform  (1837)  with 
from  1,500  to  2,000  members.  The  most  ex- 
pensive London  club  is  the  Naval  and  Military. 
The  oldest  service  club  is  the  United  Service 
( 1 8 1 5 ) .  The  leading  literary  clubs  are  the  United 
University,  the  Oxford,  and  Cambridge.  Science 
has  the  Athaenetun  with  1,200  members.  There 
are  thirtv  ladies'  clubs,  the  Pioneers,  the  Sesame 
(political),  and  Empress  being  prominent.  The 
Ladies'  Army  and  Navv,  with  its  gratt  smoking- 
room,  has  3,600  members.  The  initiation  fees 
for  the  larger  clubs  are  from  £10  to  ;£5o. 

Working  men's  clubs  in  England,  and  espe- 
cially in  London,  have  had  a  lairge  development. 
Many  have  large  buildings  or  rooms.  Some  of 
these,  usually  called  "proprietary"  clubs,  arc 
strictly  secret,  and  with  a  doubtnil  reputation. 
Others  are  philanthropic,  more  or  l^s  supported 
and  superintended  by  church  and  other  ormni^ 
zations.  Prominent  among  such  are  the  Uni- 
versity Club  and  the  United  Brothers.  These  are 
usually  teetotal  and  mainly  educational  and 
social. 

Many  clubs  are  political.  Liberal,  Radical, 
Conservative,  Socialistic.  In  most  of  the  clubs 
an  unor^^anized  socialism  rather  than 
Workinff  old-fashioned  radicalism  is  the  dom- 
Xen*8  Cilia)!  ^^^^^  note.  All  these  clut»  have  a 
bar,  and  breweries  often  help  in  fit- 
ting them  up.  They  also  have  con- 
certs, lectures,  entertainments,  dancing,  and 
dramatics.  Billiards  and  whist  are  played.  It 
is  declared  by  their  enemies  that  they  are  drink- 
ing-dens,  and  take  the  men  from  tneir  homes; 
but  Mr.  Booth  declares  the  former  accusation 
to  be  without  foundation,  and  that  most  of  the 
members,  if  not  at  the  clubs,  would  be  on  the 
street.  They  give  an  opportunity  for  politkal 
education  such  as  American  workmen  are  al- 
most without.  The  American  workman  is  or- 
ganized for  political  purposes  usually  only  in  the 
heated  campaigns  with  partizan  spirit.  Hie  Eng- 
lish and  European  working  men's  clubs  discuss 
politics  all  the  year  round,  and  to  an  extent  in  a 
oroad  spirit  because  the  clubs  are  not  merely 
pohtical.     It  was  to  these  clubs  that  the  lecturexi 
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Fabian  Society  {q.  v.)  went,  and  largely 
id  their  political  spirit  from  one  of  cheap 
ve  radicali^n  to  one  of  constructive  evo- 
iry  socialism. 

11  the  clubs  the  fee  is  usually  6d.  per  month ; 
erage  membership  is  from  300  to  400;  the 
are  from  6.30  p.m.  to  12.30  a.m.,  and  on 
y  from  11  a.m.  to  i  p.m.  and  from  6.30 
3  11.30  P.M.  The  management  is  by  a 
ttee,  and  the  sale  of  drinks  makes  them 
'  self-supporting.  Gambling  and  excessive 
ig  in  the  open  clubs  are  rare. 
>s  on  the  Continent  have  played  a  minor 

Some  republican  clubs  m  Paris,  espe- 
during  the  Revolution,  gained  notoriety, 
ost  European  clubs  are  more  or  less  ar- 

copies   of    English   prototypes.     In    the 

United  States  clubs  began  late   in 

g^i^  the   eighteenth   century.     The    Ho- 

^^  boken    Turtle    Club,    still    existent, 
was    formed    in    1797.     The    (New 

Union   Club  was  formed  in  1836.     The 

League  Club  (1863),  Reform  Club  (i883). 
specially  the  City  Club  (1892)  have  often 
civic  reform  movements.     Various  literary, 

imiversity,  and  church  clubs  have  wide 
ice,  many  of  these  having  luxurious  club- 

and  appointments.  In  other  American 
:lubs  are  found  in  similar  number  in  pro- 
1  to  the  size  of  the  city, 
listinctive  reform  movements,  the  club  is 
Y  important.  According  to  Social  Prog- 
go  $)  there  were  in  connection  with  Settle- 
in  the  U.  S.  185  men's  clubs,  220  women's 
496  boys'  clubs,  and  466  girls'  clubs.  Ac- 
g  to  an  investigation  made  by  Dr.  H.  D. 
►n  in  1898,  there  were  in  1898  862  clubs  in 
.  S.  formed  by  boys  between  the  ages  of 
d  seventeen.  Of  these  85  i  per  cent  stood 
ysical  activity.  •  Most  of  the  clubs  in  the 
nents  and  institutional  churches,  however, 
>een  started  by  adults  for  educational  and 
rter  purposes.  Their  object  has  been  to 
>ys  off  the  street  and  from  bad  surround- 
tnd  interest  them  in  activities  of  their  own. 
:eneral  principle  adopted  is  to  leave  the 
conduct  of  the  clubs  so  far  as  possible 
Ij,  -  to  the  boys  themselves,  with,  how- 
ever, a  guidance  from  some  older 
person,  and  so  far  as  possible  in- 
ing  the  boys  bv  the  power  of  personality. 
s  more  especially  true  of  the  younger  and 
recently  formed  clubs.  Larger  clubs  were 
lly  formed  and  in  New  York  and  other 
often  occupy  large  buildings  or  rooms.  A 
n  development  is  the  federation  of  clubs. 

(NCBS:  H.  D.  Sheldon,  The  Institutional  Activities  of 
ican  Children,  in  American  Journal  of  Psychology,  vol. 
STewxnan,  The  Boys'  Club  xn  Theory  and  Practice, 
on,  1900;  Winfred  Buck.  Boys'  Self -Governing  Clubs, 
York,  1903. 

rHES,  J.  R.:  English  labor  member  of 
ment;  bom  1869,  Oldham;  served  his  time 
cotton  factory.  Showing  ability  for  or- 
ttion,  he  was  selected,  m  1 891,  by  the 
orkers'  and  General  Laborers'  Union  as  or- 
T  for  the  Lancashire  district ;  became  chair- 
)f  the  Federation  of  Trades  Councils,  and 
n  years  secretary  of  the  Oldham  and  Dis- 
i'rades  Council.  He  was  recently  appointed 
5  of  the  peace  for  the  Oldham  bench. 
>d  to  Parliament  1006  for  Manchester.  N. 
idcr  the  auspices  ot  the  Labor  Representa- 


tion Committee. 
Oldham. 


Address:  176   Union  Street, 


COAL  INDUSTRY  (for  Coal  Miners,  see  Miners' 
Unions)  :  The  question  of  coal  production  is  one 
of  the  most  important  of  economic  questions,  and 
in  the  coal  industry  have  arisen  some  of  the 
greatest  industrial  conflicts  in  the  United  States. 
(See  Coal  Strike.)  The  coal  industry,  which 
began  in  the  U.  S.  in  1814,  to-day  employs  600,- 
000  men  and  boys.  Its  yearly  value  is  about 
$520,000,000  at  the  mine  and  over  $2,000,000,- 
000  when  it  reaches  the  consumer.  For  condi- 
tions so  far  as  the  miners  are  concerned,  see 
Miners.  In  regard  to  other  conditions  in  the 
coal  industry  we  quote  largelv  from  the  address 
delivered  by  Mr.  Henry  D.  Lloyd  before  the  In- 
terstate Anti-Trust  Conference  at  Chicago,  June 
5,  1893.  It  still  remains  one  of  the  best  brief 
statements  of  evils  in  the  coal  trade  ever  made. 
The  evils  since  that  day  have  continued  sub- 
stantially unchanged.  We  add  enough  facts  to 
bring  the  subject  to  date. 

Within  the  last  thirty  years  95  per  cent  of  the  anthracite 
coal  of  America,  practically  the  entire  supply,  it  is  reported  to 
Congress,  this  year,  has  passed  from  the  ownership  of  private 
citizens,  many  thousands  in  ntunber,  into  the 
possession  of  the   railroads   controlling  the 
Xonopoliei  Highways  of  the  coal-fields.     These  railroads 
have  been  undergoing  a  similar  process  of 
consolidation,  and  are  now  the  property  of 
eight  great  corporations.     This  surrender  of  their  property  by 
the  individual  coal-mine  owners  is  a  continuing  process  in 
operation  at  this  moment,  for  the  complete  extinction  of  the 
"mdividual"  and  the  independents  in  this  field.     It  is  des- 
tined, according  to  the  report  of  Congress,  to  end  in  the  en- 
tire absorption  of  the  entire  anthracite  coal-fields  and  collieries 
by  the  common  carriers.  .  .  . 

"The  railroad  companies  engaged  in  mining  and  trans- 
porting coal  are  practically  in  a  combination  to  control  the 
output  and  fix  the  price.  They  have  a  practical  monopoly  of 
the  production,  the  transportation^  and  the  sale  of  anthracite 
coal." 

Congress  fotmd  in  1888  that  the  coal  companies  in  the 
anthracite  regions  keep  thousands  of  surplus  laborers  on  hand 
to  underbid  each  other  for  employment  and  for  submission  to 
all  exactions;  hold  them  purposely  ignorant  when  the  mines 
are  to  be  worked  and  when  closed,  so  that  they  cannot  seek 
employment  elsewhere;  bind  them  as  tenants  by  compulsion 
in  the  companies'  houses,  so  that  rent  shall  run  against  them, 
whether  wages  run  on  or  not,  and  under  leases  by  which  they 
can  be  turned  out  with  their  wives  and  children  on  the  moun- 
tain-side in  midwinter  if  they  strike;  compel  them  to  fill  cars 
of  larger  capacity  than  agreed  upon;  make  them  buy  their 
powder  and  other  working  outfit  of  the  companies  at  an  enor- 
motis  advance  on  the  cost;  compel  them  to  buy  coal  of  the 
company  at  the  company's  price,  and  in  many  cases  to  buy  a 
fixed  quantity — more  than  they  need;  compel  them  to  employ 
the  doctor  named  by  the  company,  and  to  pay  him  whether 
sick  or  well;  "pluck"  them  at  the  company's  stores,  so  that 
when  pay-day  comes  arotmd  the  company  owes  the  men 
nothing,  there  being  authentic  cases  where  "sober,  hard- 
working miners  toiled  for  years  or  even  a  lifetime  without 
having  Deen  able  to  draw  a  single  dollar,  or  but  a  few  dollars 
in  actual  cash;  in  debt  until  the  day  they  died";  refuse  to  fix 
the  wages  in  advance,  but  pay  them  upon  some  hocus-pocus 
sliding  scale,  varying  with  the  selling  price  in  New  York, 
which  the  railroad  slides  to  suit  itself,  and,  most  extraordinary 
of  all.  refuse  to  let  the  miners  know  the  prices  on  which  their 
living  slides;  a  fraud,  says  the  report  of  Congress,  "on  its 
face.  ' 

The  companies  dock  the  miners'  output  arbitrarily  for 
slate  and  other  impurities,  and  so  can  take  from  their  men 
from  five  to  fifty  tons  more  in  every  htmdred  than  they  can 
pay  for. 

In  order  to  keep  the  miners  disciplined  and  the  coal  market 
undersupplied.  the  railroads  restrict  work,  so  that  the  miners 
often  have  to  live  for  a  month  on  what  they  can  earn  in  six  or 
eight  days,  and  these  restrictions  are  enforced  upon  their 
miners  by  holding  cars  from  them  to  fill,  as  upon  competitors 
by  withholding  cars  to  go  to  market.  Labor  organizations 
are  forbidden,  and  the  men  intentionally  provoked  to  strike  to 
aflect  the  market. 

The  laboring  population  of  the  coal  regions,  finally,  is  kept 
down  by  special  policemen  enrolled  under  speaal  laws,  and 
often  in  violation  of  law.  by  the  railroads  and  coal  and 
iron  companies  practically  when  and  in  what  numbers  they 
choose,  and  practically  without  responsibility  to  any  one  but 
their  employers,  armra  as  the  corporations  see  fit  with  army 
revolvers,  or  Winchester  rifles,  or.  both,  made  detectives  by 
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statute,  ftfld  not  required  to  wear  ttieir  shields,  provoking  the 
people  to  riot  and  then  shooting  them  legaUy.  **  By  the  per- 
centage of  wages/*  says  the  report  of  Congress,  'by  false 
tneasuremenU,  by  rents,  stores,  and  other  methods  the  work- 
man is  \nnually  a  chattel  of  the  operator  * 

Moved  mainly  by  the  disappearance  of  a  free  nmrkct  in  oil 
and   coal,   the  t>cople   of   Pennsylvania  arose   in    1873   and 
adopted  a  new  constitution.     To  put  an  entl  to  the  conaoHda- 
lion  of  all  the  anthracite  coal  lands  into  the  hands  of  the  rail- 
roads, this  constitution  forbade  common  carriers  to  mine  or 
manufacture  articHes  for  transportation  over  their  linea,  or 
to  buy  land   except   for  carrying  purpoaea. 
These    provisions    of   the    constitution    have 
DefianCO      been  disobeyed  "defiantly."     "The  railroads 
of  L&v       ^^^'^    dellantly    gone   on   acquiring    title  to 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of  coal,  as  well 
as   of   neighboring  agricultural   lands/'   says 
the  congressional  committee  of  188H.    "They 
have  been  aggTEssively  pursuing  the  joint  business  of  carry- 
ing and  mining  coal/"'   So  far  from  qiuttinR  it,  "they  have 
increased  their  mining  operations  by  extracting  bituminous 
as  well  as  anthracttc/" 

Instead  of  enacting  "appropriate  legislation/*  as  com- 
mandciJ  by  the  new  constitution  to  effectuate  its  prohibitions, 
the  legislature  has  passed  laws  to  nullify  the  constitution  by 
preventing  forever  any  escheat  to  the  state  of  the  imjnense 
area  of  lands  unlawfully  held  by  the  railroads.  Every  effort 
breaking  down  to  meet  the  evil  by  state  action,  failure  was 
finally  confessed  by  the  passage,  in  1878.  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Legislature,  of  a  joint  resolution  asking  Congress  to  legislate 
"for  equity  in  the  rates  of  freight/'  and  to  this  day  the  will  of 
the  people  of  Pennsylvania,  as  declared  in  their  sovereign 
utterance,  has  found  among  these  corporations  none  so  poor 
as  to  do  it  reverence^ 

The  following  statement  is  condensed  from 
Leroy  -  Beaiilieu's  "The  United  States  in  the 
Twentieth  Century": 

The  coal-fields  of  the  United  States  cover  an  area  of  more 
than  J7s,ooo  sq.  m.     The  Appalachian   ranges   along  the 
Alleghaniea   from   Pennsylvania   to  Alabania.    across   Ohio^ 
Maryland,  the  two  Virginias,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee,  and 
contains  73,000  sq.  m.;  the  East  Inland  tield  (Indiana.  Illinois, 
and  western  Kentucky)  contains  bo. 000  sq.  m,^  the  North 
Inland  field  (Michigan)  contains  1 1,000  sq.  m.;  the  West  In- 
land  field,  which  stretches  from  Iowa  to  Texas,  contains  more 
than  80,500  sq.  m.:  the  Rocky  Mountain  field,  ninning  from 
the  Canadian  frontier  almost  to  the  Mexican  border,  contains 
45.000  sq.  m^     The  small  Paciiic  field    has  less  than    1,000 
sq.  m.     The  richest  by  far*  in  potnt  both  of  quantity  and 
quality,  appear  to  be  the  East  Inland  and  the 
Appalachian.      It  is  estimated   that  fully  55 
Cosl-Fioldl    per  cent  of  the  whole  area  is  workable.     Men- 
lion  must  also  be  made  of  the  small  but  ox- 
tremely  valuable  anthracite  field  which  cover* 
500  sq.  m,  in  eastern  Pennsylvania,  which  has  an  average 
anntia)  output  of  50.000,000  tons.     Finally,  there  are  some 
deposits  of  brown  coal  which  constitute  a  reserve  supply. 

In  190*  two  thirds  of  the  bituminous  coal  output  of  the 
U.  S.  was  extracted  from  the  mines  of  the  Appalachian  field, 
from  which  were  taken  more  than  156,000.000  of  the  total 
254.000,000  tons  mined  that  year.  As  the  anthracite  field  is 
contiguous  to  this  particular  tield  it  is  evident  that  tliia  region 
furnished  in  all  about  300,000,000  tons,  or  more  than  70  per 
cent  of  the  total  American  output.  The  most  productive  sec- 
tions are  the  extreme  northern  and  southern  parts  of  the  field, 
the  more  prociuctive  of  these  being  the  northern  section  in 
which  the  output  was  S^.ooo^ooo  tons  for  Pennsylvania^ 
a  1,500,000    for   Ohio,    34,500.000    for    West   Virginia,   and 
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5, 000,000  for  Maryland.  In  1880  the  aggregate  output  of 
these  four  states  was  but  38,000.000  tons;  in  ij^o*  close  upon 
150,000.000  tons.  In  the  southern  section  9,500.000  tons  are 
extracted  in  Alabama.  Virginia,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee 
have  an  annual  output,  respectively,  of  5,000.000.  6,000.000, 
and  4,000,000  tons.  Naturally,  fuel  is  cheap  in  all  these 
states.  The  average  jprice,  at  the  mine,  varies  (for  tgoi) 
from  $1.05  per  ton  in  IventuckT  to  1 1.76  in  Indian  Territory. 

One  is  surprisefl  at  the  cheapness  of  coal.  The  wages  paid 
are  so  high  that  it  seenis  incomprehensible  that  it  can  be 
minc^l  and  sold  at  a  profit  for  from  only  %i  to  $1,30  per  ton 
and  even  in  certain  years  for  80  cents  per  ton.  But  the  high 
cost  of  labor  is  olTset  by  the  employment  of  machinery.  The 
coal-mines  of  America  are  well  equipped  in  thi.^i  respect,  and 
tlic  miners,  after  ha\^ng  at  first  opposed  tlic  introduction  of 
machinery',  have  welcomed  it,  so  soon  as  they  perceived  that 
not  only  were  the  risks  of  mining  lessened  thereby,  but  that 
since  igoo  the  U.  S,  has  exported  more  coal  than  it  has  im- 
ported. In  long  tons  the  exports  in  1902  were:  coal,  6,126.- 
946;  coke,  393,491.     The  imports  were:  coal,  3,551,381;  coke, 

of  CQij^^ri 

the  exports  in  1900  exceeded  &, 500.000  tons;  1.43:2.000  toi^^H 
were  shipped  to  Canada,  325,000  to  Central  and  bouth  Am^^H^ 
ica,  664,000  to   lapan,   760,000  to  Mexico,  and   635,000  to        ■ 
Europe.     Of  the  imports  1,484.000  tons  came 
from  Canada,  nminly  from  British  Columbia. 
VOiftl  Trade    if  eastern  Canada  obtains  its  coa!  supply  from 
the  Eastern  States,  western  Canada  in  turn 
supplies  fuel  to  the  Pacific  slope,  which,  more- 
over, imported  353 ,000  tons  of  cool  from  Australia  dviring  1900. 
There  are  reasons,  too,  for  believing  that  the  cost  of  carnage 
will  fall  and  American  coal  may  be  sold  on  the  Mediterranean 
at  or  below  $4  per  ton.     In  con.sequcnce  of  the  deepening  and 
the  relative  exhaustion  of  the  Enj?]ish  mines  the  price  of  Engtish        I 
coal  has  a  general  tendency  to  rise;  whereas  in  America,  with        ' 
the  possible  exception  of  the  anthracite  field,  the  development 
of  the  coal-beds  has  but  begun.      It  is  quite  reasonable  to 
predict  that  the  time  will  come  when,  pending  the  exploita- 
tion of  the  coal-fields  of  China,  all  the  world,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  northern  and  northwestern  Europe,  which  will  almost 
certainly  remain  customers  of  Great  Britain,  will  look  to  the 
U.  S.  for  its  coal  supply. 


stiinating  a  ton  of  coke  as  equivalent  to  ij  tons  of  < 


WORLD    PRODUCTION   OF  COAL 
(in  metric  tons  or  »,so5  pounds) 
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United  States.... 
Gr^t  Britain,... 

Germany 

Austria-HungV 

France.  , 

Belgium, .,,.,, 

Russia 

China 

Japan ., . 

Australasia.  .  . , 

Canada. 

India. 

South  Africa. . . 

Sfiain 

Sweden. ...  — 
Italy.... 


lUs 


ioo,B45rOOO 
161.909,000 
75.'i7S.ooo 
30,456,000 
I9<5  1 1. 000 
17,438,000 
4,368,000 


1.505.000 

3,661,000 

t,  7  45,000 

1*515.000 

IS. 000 

919,000 

174,000 

190,000 


M4.655-O00 
338,795,000 
149.788,000 
39,108.000 

55.405  .ODO 

25,465.000 
16,157.000 


7,489,000 

7,599.0 

5.088.DOO 

6,317,000 

884,000 

2.585,000 

353 .000 

480,000 


I90S 


Sise 

coal 
fields  in 

sq.  m. 


552,694, 
259,888, 
173,665. 
40.725. 
56,048 
21,844 

17,I20< 


110 
928 

774 
000 
264 
200 
000 


11,89  s 
8.255 
7.959 
7-9»« 
5.318 
3.199 
53» 
J07 


,000 
J50 
711 
,000 
,500 
911 
Soo 
Soo 


I 


194.000 

9.000 

5.600 

«.7«9 

1,800 

SOO 

37.000 

150,000 

4»ooo 

94,000 

65.000 

55. 000 

S.500 


tN  TKK  United  Statbs 
S.  Statistical  Abstrad,  1905 


Stats  or  Tbraitory 


Anthracits 
Pennsylvania  .....,.,.,.-..►...,.,,. 

Colorado  and  New  Mexico. 

Total  anthracite  .....,,,. 

Bituminous 

Middle  States,. 

Western  States •  4  ...»»..#  1 . 

Pacific  States.,... ,*.**,♦. 

Southern  States 

Total  anthracite  and  bituminous'.. 
Amounts  Mahkstsu* 

Anthracite..,  I  ^^^::::::::::::::i: 

( tons....*...« ,., 

•  1  value , .,..,..,.. 


Total,. 


t8So 


Tons^ 
98,640^8 19 

38,649,812 

28,493,519 

3i«8oo,  15a 

459.918 

T,978*MJ 


71,360^635 


1890 


Tons 
41,489,858 


41.489  85» 

57.653.166 

99^645.860 

i.5<^6,i56 

»Q.547.709 


140,866,951 

16,617,04a 
IS«.645.S54 

78,011,334 
$86,498^845 


Ti4»638.s66 
$145,144,699 


1900 


Tons 

331. 

87.861 


5i*aai.3S5 

^7,86 


5 1.509.  a  14 

113,055,688 

51,161,510 

5,446,091 

g3,833,807 


^40,789.509 

45.376.633 

•85.761,750 

tS4.S38,8t4 

>a9>995.i65 


199,805,456 
$365,756,915 


1904 


I 


Tons 
6s.5(8,49« 
<>4.5S» 


65,58a,84« 

143,681,714 

70.705,161 

4.508,513 

51.486,853 


5U.569,88t 

63.907.78S 

$t3**.974.o» 

345,617,430 

$500,150.501 


507.530,308 
l459.»04,S«l 


1  In  tona  of  3,340  pounds.  '  Amounts  marketed  only  for  the  year  1880;  afterward  the  entire  product  of  the  mines. 

ig^uaatities  represent  anumBU  shipped  to  market:  values  are  based  on  those  oi  entire  (^oduct. 
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Great  Britain 

Royal  Commission  on  Coal  Supplies  of  the  United 
Dm,  appointed  in  Dec,  190 1,  reported  in  1905.  As 
irized  m  Hazell's  Annual,  the  commissioners  esti- 
,  after  making  necessary  deductions,  the  available 
ty  of  coal  in  the  proved  coal-fields  of  the  United  King- 
o  be  100,914,668,167  tons.  The  187 1  commissions 
te  was  90. 207.285. 398  tons.  The  statistics  show  that, 
tween  1870  and  190^,  5,694,938,507  tons  of  coal  have 
used,  the  present  estimates  of  available  coal  are  never- 

io.707j383,769  tons  in  excess  of  those  of  the  1871 
ssion.  This  excess  is  accounted  for  partly  by  the  differ- 
i  the  areas  r^arded  as  productive  by  the  two  commis- 
&nd  partly  by  discoveries  due  to  recent  borings,  sink- 
ind  workings^  and  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
ams.  In  addition,  the  commission  estimated  that  there 
,339.433,080  tons^f  coal  in  the  proved  coal-fields  lying 
iter  depth  than  4,000  ft.  below  the  surface.  From  the 
led  and  unproved  coal-fields  the  Geological  Committee 
ted  by  the  commission  estimated  there  might  be  ex- 
39,483 ,000,000  tons  at  depths  less  than  4^000  u.  and  over 
»oo,ooo  tons  beyond  high-water  mark  in  the  Cumber- 
lal-field,  and  in  St.  Bride's  and  Carmarthen  bays.  The 
ssioners  held  that  it  was  highly  improbable,  owing  to 
a  considerations,  that  the  average  increase  in  the  out- 
r  the  last  thirty  years  (viz.,  2^  per  cent  per  annum) 
»>ntinue.  They  said :"  In  view  of  this  opinion  and  of  the 
;tion  of  the  shallower  collieries,  we  look  forward  to  a 
lot  far  distant,  when  the  rate  ot  increase  of  output  will 
rer,  to  be  followed  by  a  period  of  stationary  output,  and 
gradual  decline." 

HL  STRIKE  OF  1902:  One  of  the  greatest 
nost  far-reaching  strikes  in  the  history  of 
United  States.  Some  147,000  men  were  in- 
d.  Of  the  business  loss  Mr.  Carroll  D. 
It  has  said  ("Battles  of  Labor,"  p.  146): 

irding  to  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Anthracite  Coal 
ics,  the  shipments  of  coal  decreased  33,333,333!  tons, 
cent  of  the  shii>ments  of  the  previous  year.  Making 
mate  on  coal  mined  for  local  trade  and  consumption, 
al  decrease  in  190a  must  have  been  nearly  35,000,000 
*ns.  This  meant  a  decrease  in  the  receipts  of  the  coal- 
companies  of  over  $46,000,000.  while  the  mine  em- 
i  lost  in  wages  a  total  of  upward  of  $25,000,000,  and 
000  was  spent  by  the  mine-workers  of  the  country  in 
ief  of  the  miners  of  the  anthracite  regions.  The  de- 
in  freights  paid  to  the  railroad  companies  on  the 
sizes,  had  it  all  been  sent  to  New  York  harbor,  would 
ut  $19,000,000,  and  on  the  smaller  sizes  the  total  de- 
in  freight  receipts  would  be  about  $38,000,000. 

s  occasion  of  the  strike  was  the  demand  of 
fnited  Mine  Workers  of  America  for  an  in- 
i  in  wages  and  a  decrease  in  time,  and  the 
ent  for  coal  by  weight  wherever  practicable. 
:he  cause  lay  deeper  and  may  be  found  in 
esire  for  recognition  of  the  miners*  union  by 
perators,  and  leading  up  to  it  many  long- 
lued  grievances.  (See  Coal  Industry.) 
1899  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America, 
had  alreadv  organized  the  bituminous  coal 
"s  and  had  won  annual  trade  ag^ements, 
-took  to  organize  the  anthracite  miners, 
ng  some  success,  they  struck,  in  1900,  for 
r  wages.  Political  conditions  led  Senator 
la  to  induce  the  operators  to  yield  and  they 
d  a  notice  of  a  ten-per-cent  rise  in  wages 
►ut  recognizing  the  tmion.  In  1901  Mr. 
Mitchell,  president  of  the  union,  tried  to 
:e  the  operators  to  confer  with  his  organiza- 
is  to  a  wage  scale.  They  refused,  but  gave 
3  that  they  would  continue  the  existing 
ice.  Again,  in  1902,  the  union  invited  the 
tors  to  a  conference,  but  they  declined.  In 
ti  the  miners'  convention  met  and  demanded 
icrease  in  wages  and  an  eight-hour  day. 
resolved  to  work  only  three  days  a  week 
April  I  St,  until  the  dispute  was  settled. 
I^ivic  Federation,  through  Senator  Hanna, 
lairman,  tried  to  intervene,  but  tmsuccess- 
May  8th,  Mr.  Mitchell,  for  the  union, 
►sed  to  the  operators  to  leave  the  matter  to 
'bitration  conmiittee  to  be  chosen  by  the 


Civic  Federation  or  by  Bishop  Potter  and  Arch- 
bishop Ireland.  The  operators  refused  and  de- 
clined to  deal  any  further  with  Mr.  Mitchell. 

On  May  14th  the  United  Mine  Workers  met 
in  convention  at  Hazleton,  and  the  next  day  the 
strike,  which  had  already  broken  out,  was  offi- 
cially declared.  The  demands  of  the  strikers 
were: 

1.  An  increase  of  20  per  cent  in  the  pay  of 
miners  working  by  the  ton — ^about  40  per  cent  of 
the  whole  ntmiber. 

2.  An  eight-hour  day  for  per  diem  employees, 
bein^  equivalent  to  a  reduction  of  about  20  per 
cent  in  working-time  without  change  of  wages. 

3.  Payment  by  weight  to  be  based  on  a  ton 
of  2,240  pounds. 

The  men  were  entrenched  behind  a  law  requir- 
ing every  miner  in  the  anthracite  field  to  have  a 
certificate  of  competence,  granted  after  exami- 
nation, and  based  on  at  least  two  years'  experience 
as  a  laborer.  As  there  were  only  about  40,000 
holders  of  such  certificates,  and  practicaUy  all  of 
them  belonged  to  the  union,  it  was  impossible  to 
operate  the  mines  as  long  as  they  held  out,  and 
the  contest  settled  down  into  one  of  endurance. 
One  htmdred  and  forty-five  thousand  men  were 
idle.  An  attempt  was  made  to  call  out  the  bi- 
tuminous miners  in  a  sympathetic  strike,  but 
they  unanimously  voted  to  stand  by  their  agree- 
ment with  their  emplovers  and  not  strike.  Two 
million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars,  however, 
was  contributed  to  the  miners  by  tmions  and 
friends  over  the  country. 

September  brought  a  general  scarcity  of  coal, 
verging  upon  famine.  By  October  the  country 
was  facing  a  calamity.  The  price  of  anthracite 
went  up  to  $20  and  even  $30  per  ton,  and  only 
small  lots  could  be  obtained  at  those  rates.  Po- 
litical pressure  was  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
operators,  but  they  defiantlv  refused  to  yield  an 
inch.  President  Roosevelt  had  already,  m  June, 
directed  Labor  Commissioner  Carroll  D.  Wright 
to  investigate  the  causes  of  the  dispute,  and  he 
now  invited  President  Mitchell  and  the  represent- 
atives of  the  operators  to  meet  him  in  conference 
on  Oct.  3d.  Mr.  Mitchell  offered  on  the  part  of 
the  miners  to  accept  arbitration  by  a  commission 
selected  by  the  president.  The  operators  re- 
jected this  proposition,  and  their  whole  attitude 
appeared  so  offensive  as  to  make  them  the  ob- 
jects of  intense  popular  indignation.  They  in- 
sisted that  the  whole  matter  was  one  of  protec- 
tion, and  said  that  if  troops  enough  were  furnished 
they  could  operate  the  mines.  A  considerable 
force  of  mihtia  was  already  on  duty,  but  on  Oct. 
6th  Governor  Stone  called  out  the  entire  National 
Guard  of  Pennsylvania,  numbering  10,000  men. 
It  soon  became  evident  that  miners  could  not  be 
obtained  under  any  conditions.  Accordingly, 
Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  conferred  with  Presioent 
Baer  of  the  Reading,  and  went  to  Washington. 
He  offered  on  behalf  of  the  operators  to  accept 
the  arbitration  of  a  commission  to  be  appointed 
by  the  President  and  to  consist  of: 

1 .  An  army  or  navy  engineer  officer. 

2.  An  expert  mining  engineer,  not  connected 
in  any  way  with  coal-mining  properties. 

3.  One  of  the  judges  of  the  United  States  Court 
of  the  Eastern  District  of  Pennsylvania. 

4.  A  man  of  prominence,  eminent  as  a  sociol- 
ogist. 

5.  A  man  who  by  active  participation  in  min- 
ing and  selling  coal  was  familiar  with  the  physical 
and  commercial  features  of  the  business. 
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The  tiodings  of  this  commission  were  to  be 
binding  for  at  least  three  years. 

The  union  objected,  unless  the  president  was 
left  free  to  appoint  whom  he  would,  and  they 
have  a  representative. 

This  was  accepted  and  a  convention  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  at  Wilkesbarre  on  Oct. 
2oth  declared  the  strike  off.  As  members  of  the 
comniission  the  president  appointed  V.  S>  Court 
Judge  George  Gray,  Carroll  D.  Wright,  Thomas  H. 
Watkins,  General  John  M.  Wilson.  E.  W.  Parker, 
E,  E.  Clark,  and  Rt.  Rev.  John  L.  Spalding. 

The  commii;iiion  after  extensive  hearings  made 
an  award  almost  wholly  in  favor  of  the  men. 
All  contract  workers  were  to  receive  an  advance 
of  lo  per  cent.  Hours  were  reduced  to  eight 
wherever  possible.  Wages  were  to  be  advanced 
beyond  this  as  coal. prices  rose.  A  board  of  con- 
ciliation was  created!^  to  settle  disputes  and  which 
perforce  recognizes  the  union.  Mr.  Mitchell  de- 
clares the  miners  will  gain  by  the  strike  from 
$7,000,000  to  $8,000,000  annually,  but  that  the 
board  of  conciliation  is  the  most  imixjrtarit  re- 
sult. The  strike  was  thus  a  test  case  between 
labor  and  capital,  and  it  w^as  proved  that  even 
capital  must  submit  finally  to  organised  public 
pressure. 

COBDEN  CLUB,  THE:  A  society  founded  in 
1866.  with  the  object  of  encouraging  the  growth 
and  diffusion  of  those  economic  and  political  prin- 
ciples with  which  Cobden's  name  is  associated. 
The  motto  of  the  club  is  *'Free  Trade.  Peace. 
GoothviH  among  Nations."  Its  principal  work 
consists  in  the  advocacy  of  free  trade,  and  its 
funds  are  mainly  devoted  to  the  printing  and 
circulation  of  books,  pamphlets,  and  leaflets,  in 
support  of  free- trade  principles. 

The  club  is  always  ready  to  place  its  informa- 
tion at  the  disposal  of  parliamentary  candidates 
who  are  supporters  of  free-trade  principles.  With 
the  further  object  of  encouraging  the  scientific 
study  of  economic  (questions,  the  club  spends 
considerable  money  in  giving  prizes  for  literary 
work  on  political  economy  at  the  universities 
and  elsewhere,  The  club  also  occasionally  or- 
ganizes dinners,  to  which  notable  free-traders 
and  other  distinguished  men  arc  invited.  The 
management  of  the  club  is  vested  in  a  committee 
which  reports  annually  to  the  general  body  of 
members.  The  chairman  of  this  committee  is 
Lord  Welby.  Other  committee  members  are: 
Sir  J.  T.  Brunner,  M.P.;  the  Right  Honorable 
Herbert  [.  Gladstone,  M.P.;  Captain  Sinclair, 
M.P.;  T.  Fisher  Unwin:  Henry  Vivian,  MP.;  and 
Sir  Spencer  Walpole,  KC.B.;  General  Secretary. 
^.  A  M.  Macdonald,  M.P.;  organizing  secretary, 

Maddison,  M.P.,  Caxton  House,  Westminster, 
London,  S.  W. 
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COBDEN,  RICHARD:  English  free-trader; 
bom  near  Midhurst,  Sussex,  1S04.  At  an  early 
age  he  entered  a  London  warehouse  and  after  a 
time  became  traveler  for  the  firm.  In  1832  he 
started  a  cotton-printing  business  of  his  own  at 
Manchester  and  Sabden. 

There  are  three  great  political  agitations  with 
which  Cobden's  name  will  be  always  connected^ 
the  repeal  of  protective  duties,  the  movement 
against  war  and  military  expenditure,  and  the 
one  in  favor  of  commercial  treaties. 

The  g^eneral  spirit  of  his  whole  policy  is  well 
exprest  in  the  motto  quoted  by  himself  (m  "Eng- 
land, Ireland,  and  America")  fromi  George  Wash- 


ington: *'The  great  rule  of  conduct  in  regard  to 
forei^  nations  is.  in  extending  our  commercial 
relations,  to  have,  w^ith  them,  as  little  poliikal 
connection  as  possible." 

He  believed  that  a  nation's  first  care  was  for 
its  own  household,  and  that  political  and  military 
entanglements  interfered  with  the  performance 
of  a  nation's  duty  in  this  respect.  He  preached 
the  policy  of  non-intervention,  opposing  with 
Bright  the  war  with  Russia  and  China.  He 
maintained  that  the  prosperity  of  the  nation  de- 
manded, not  military  glory  and  conquest,  but  a 
larger  population  and  a  wider  trade.  Cobden  and 
the  **Stanchcster  school"  of  politicians  erred  in 
mistaking  the  welfare  of  merchants  and  manu- 
facturers for  the  welfare  of  the  whole  nation ;  their 
standpoint  was  that  of  the  employer  of  labor,  not 
that  of  the  people.  They  were  the  advocates  of 
direct  taxation.  Cobden  has  been  denounced  as 
a  mere  pleader  for  a  ' '  let-alone  "  policy  in  matters 
of  trade ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  his 
day  British  trade  was  hampered  by  absurd  gov- 
ernmental restrictions  from  which  it  is  free  to-day. 
A  policy  which  was  best  then  may  be  unwnse  at 
the  present  time.  Cobden  did  much  for  the  cause 
of  free  education.  It  was  largely  owing  to  his 
efforts  that  the  Manchester  Athenaeum  was  estab* 
lished. 

We  need  not  here  enter  into  the  details  of  his 
busy  political  career,  and  shall  only  mention  one 
more  conspicuous  service  which  he  rendered,  not 
only  to  his  own  country,  but  to  the  United  States 
as  well.  Devoted  as  he  was  to  the  arts  of  peace. 
the  outbreak  of  the  American  Civil  War  was  to  hii 
an  event  most  deeply  to  be  deplored.  From 
to  last  his  sympathies  were  with  the  North 
cause  the  South  was  contending  for  slavery, 
was  extremely  anxious  that  Great  Britain  shoi 
adopt  a  just  and  worthy  attitude  toward  1 
struggle ;  and  when,  therefore,  vessels  which  sailed 
from  Engli.sh  ports  committed  depredations  upon 
American  commerce,  he  sternly  and  forcibly 
brought  the  question  before  the  House  of  C01 
mons,  A  It  ho  attacked  for  a  time  on  every  sf 
because  of  his  manly  stand  for  honor  and  fair  pi 
he  persisted  in  a  series  of  speeches  to  maintain  hU 
position.  His  death  was  the  occasion  of  many 
tributes  of  honor  and  esteem,  all  classes  tmiting 
in  confessing  him  to  be  a  statesman  who  was  un- 
swerving in  his  fidelity  to  conscience  and  to  what 
he  believed  to  be  the  best  interests  of  his  country. 
He  died  in  London,  1865. 

COEDUCATIOlf  (for  the  statistics  of  co- 
education in  the  United  States,  see  article  Edu- 
cation) :  The  following  is  abridged  from  an 
article  that  appeared  in  Munsey's  Magazine  for 
March,  tgo6: 

The  essential  argument  for  coeducation  in  the 
university  is  the  argument  for  the  university  it- 
self. Special  subjects  can  be  taught  in  detached 
and  specialized  schools.  The  university  makes 
better  manhood.  Its  function,  in  Emerson's 
w^ords,  is  to  **  bring  every  ray  of  genius  to  its  hos- 
pitable halls,  by  their  combined  influence  to  set 
the  heart  of  the  youth  in  flame.'* 

For  these  reastius,  it  is  better  for  any  body  of 
students  that  they  be  taught  in  company  with 
other  kinds  of  students.  Culture  studies  and 
technical  studies  gain  from  mutual  association. 
The  man  who  pursues  each  gains  from  contact  with 
other  types  of  mind. 

This  argument  is  especially  cogent  in  institu- 
tions in  which  the  individuality  of  the  student  is 
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recognized  and  respected.  In  such  schools  each 
man,  by  his  relation  to  action  and  realities,  be- 
comes a  teacher  of  women  in  these  regards,  as,  in 
other  ways,  each  cultivated  woman  is  a  teacher 
of  men. 

In  woman's  education,  as  planned  for  women 
alone,  the  tendency  is  toward  the  study  of  beauty 
and  order.  Literature  and  language  take  prec- 
edence over  science.  Expression  is  valued  more 
highly  than  action.  In  carrying  this  to  an  ex- 
treme, the  necessary  relation  of  thought  to  action 
becomes  obscured.  The  scholarship  developed 
is  not  effective,  because  it  is  not  related  to  success. 
The  educated  woman  is  likely  to  master  technique 
rather  than  art;  method,  rather  than  substance. 
She  may  know  a  good  deal,  but  she  is  not  effective 
in  action.  Often  her  views  of  life  must  undergo 
painful  changes  before  she  can  find  her  place  in  the 
world. 

In  schools  for  men  alone,  the  reverse  condition 

often   obtains.      The  sense  of  reality  obscures 

the  elements  of  beauty  and  fitness. 

Arguments  ^*  ^^  °^  ^®**  advantage  to  both 
p  men  and  women  to  meet  on  a  plane 

of  equality  in  education.  Women 
are  brought  into  contact  with  men 
who  can  do  things — ^men  in  whom  the  sense  of 
reality  is  strong,  and  who  have  definite  views  of 
life.  This  influence  affects  them  for  good.  It 
turns  them  away  from  sentimentalism.  It  gives 
tone  to  their  religious  thoughts  and  impulses. 
Above  all,  it  tends  to  encourage  action  as  gov- 
erned by  ideals,  as  opposed  to  that  resting  on 
caprice.  It  gives  them  better  standards  of  what 
is  possible  and  impossible  when  the  responsibility 
for  action  is  thrown  upon  them. 

In  like  manner,  the  association  with  wise,  sane, 
and  healthy  women  has  its  value  for  young  men. 
It  raises  their  ideal  of  womanhood,  and  the  high- 
est manhood  must  be  associated  with  the  posses- 
sion of  an  ideal. 

It  is  not  true  that  the  character  of  college  work 
has  been  in  any  wav  lowered  by  coeducation. 
The  reverse  is  decidealy  the  case.  It  is  true  that 
untimely  zeal  of  one  sort  or  another  has  filled  the 
West  with  a  host  of  so-called  colleges.  It  is  true 
that  most  of  these  are  weak,  and  are  doing  poor 
work  in  poor  ways.  It  is  true  that  most  of  them 
are  coeducational.  It  is  also  true  that  the  great 
majority  of  their  students  are  not  of  college 
grade  at  all.  But  none  of  these  defects  is  derived 
from  coeducation ;  nor  are  any  of  these  conditions 
made  worse  by  it. 

Very  lately  it  has  been  urged  against  coedu- 
cation that  its  social  demands  cause  too  much 
strain  both  on  yoimg  men  and  young  women. 
College  men  and  college  women  being  mutually 
attractive,  the  result  is  that  there  are  too  many 
receptions,  d^ices,  and  other  functions  in  which 
they  enjoy  each  other's  company.  But  this  is 
easily  regulated.  At  the  most,  the  average 
youne  woman  in  college  spends  in  social  matters 
less  than  one  tenth  the  time  she  would  spend  at 
home. 

With  the  young  man,  the  whole  matter  repre- 
sents the  difference  between  high-class  and  low- 
class  associates  and  associations.  When  college 
men  stand  in  normal  relation  with  college  women, 
meeting  them  in  society  as  well  as  in  the  class- 
room, there  is  distinctly  less  of  drunkenness, 
rowdyism,  and  vice  than  obtains  imder  other  con- 
ditions. And  no  harm  comes  to  the  yotmg 
woman  through  the  good  influence  she  exerts. 
To  meet  freely  the  best  young  men  she  will  ever 


know,  the  wisest,  cleanest,  and  strongest,  can 
surely  do  no  harm  to  a  young  woman.  The  best 
young  men  and  the  best  young  women,  all  things 
considered,  are  in  our  colleges.  This  always  has 
been  and  always  will  be  the  case. 

It  is  true  that  coeducation  is  often  attempted 
under  very  adverse  conditions.  Conditions  are 
adverse  when  the  little  girls  of  preparatory 
schools  and  schools  of  music  are  mmgled  with 
college  students  and  allowed  to  have  the  same 
freedom.  This  is  wrong,  whatever  the  kind  of 
discipline  offered,  lax  or  strict;  the  two  classes 
need  a  different  sort  of  treatment. 

Another  condition  very  common  and  very  un- 
desirable is  that  in  which  yoimg  women  live  at 
home  and  traverse  a  city  twice  each 
Arguments  ^^X  ^^  railway-  or  street-cars  to  meet 

Affainst  *^®^^  recitations  in  some  college.  The 
greatest  instrument  of  culture  in  a 
college  is  the  college  atmosphere, 
the  personal  influence  exerted  by  its  professors 
and  students.  This  atmosphere  develops  feebly 
in  the  rush  of  a  great  city.  The  spur-siudenten, 
or  railway  students,  as  the  Germans  call  them — 
the  students  who  live  far  from  the  tmiversity 
— get  very  little  of  it. 

In  the  English  universities  the  question  of 
where  the  student  should  live  has  been  made  all- 
important,  almost  excluding  consideration  of 
methods  of  study,  or  even  of  the  relative  value  or 
significance  of  the  subject-matter  of  education. 
In  America  we  have  too  much  neglected  this. 
We  have  housed  our  students  in  barracks,  or, 
even  worse,  not  housed  them  at  all.  We  have 
exposed  them,  men  and  women  alike,  to  the  vul- 
garity of  the  small  village  or  the  wear  and  tear  of 
a  CTeat  city. 

We  cannot  deny  that  there  has  arisen  in  the 
last  few  years  a  reaction  against  coeducation  in 
our  colleges.  In  so  far  as  this  is  honest,  it  is  a 
reaction  not  a^fainst  coeducation,  but  against  the 
lack  of  provision  for  wholesome  living.  It  is  a 
protest  against  turning  girls  loose  unaided  and 
unguarded  in  college  towns,  in  which  adequate 
safeguards  exist  neither  for  them  nor  for  young 
men. 

There  are  about  three  classes  of  college  boys 
who  seem  to  object  to  the  presence  of  college 
women,  and  these  may  be  classed  as  the  boorish, 
the  dilettante,  and  the  dissolute.  If  these  are  to 
remain  such,  the  sooner  they  are  out  of  college 
the  better  for  others,  and  often  the  better  for 
themselves. 

I  have  rarely  foimd  opposition  to  coeducation 
on  the  part  of  really  serious  students. 

Sometimes,  too,  the  college  athlete  objects  to 
the  presence  of  women  in  college.  In  athletic 
matters  the  young  women  give  very  little  assist- 
ance. They  cannot  play  on  the  teams,  they  can- 
not yell,  and  they  are  rarely  generous  with  their 
money  in  helping  those  who  can. 

Of  like  grade  is  the  feeling  that  men  count  for 
more  than  women,  because  they  are  more  likely 
to  be  heard  from  in  after  life.  Therefore  their 
education  is  of  more  importance,  and  the  presence 
of  women  impedes  it. 

A  certain  adverse  influence  comes  from  the  fact 
that  the  oldest  and  wealthiest  of  our  institutions 
are  for  men  or  for  women  alone .  These  send  out  a 
body  of  aliimni  who  know  nothing  of  coeducation, 
and  who  judge  it  with  the  positiveness  of  igno- 
rance. Most  men  filled  with  the  time-honored 
traditions  of  Harvard  and  Yale,  of  which  the  most 
permeating  is  that  of  Harvard's  or  Yale's  snfalli- 
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f/'.lity.  are  a^ainftt  coe«1acatioTi  on  grcncrai  princi- 
;/!«.  Similir  infiucr.ciw  :r.  favor  c4f  the  separate 
^ylacattf'yn  of  wr/men  ;^/  out  from  the  sister  insti- 
^'jti^/n.^  of  t?*e  Ea.^t. 

The  ''/nir  ^erJoriA  new  arifumcnt  ajjainst  coeda- 
ratK'yn  U  that  ^'lerr/e^l  fr''>m  the  fear  of  the  a/iop- 
t;^/n  by  univer^;*.:e!i  of  voman  a  fitandardA  of  art 
an<1  nftience  rather  tr^n  tho<ie  of  man,  the  fear 
that  amatet jr Urn  wouW  take  the  place  of  speciali- 
^hti^^n  in  <>tar  hj;f r.er  e^lur^ation.  Women  take 
up  hijfher  t^hif^tifm  ^/ecatiae  they  en  jo  v  it:  men 
>/ef:aH^  their  career*  dej^end  uf^on  it.  Only 
ffien,  t/r^ia/lly  ^peakinj^,  are  capable  of  objective 
^tddieA, 

ft  tA  'juite  trtie.  as  Vre^ultnt  Hall  has  lately 
^h/zTtrn,  that  the  w'^/rk  of  the  wv/man  student  in 
'//Iteffe.  in  alm^/^t  all  fields  cxcef^t  the  creative,  is 
tieiter  than  that  of  men  of  the  same  af^e.  Girls 
are  m^/re  dr^tile  than  Ix^ys ;  they  take  better  care  of 
their  time ;  they  see  from  a  nearer  view- point ;  they 
are  deaner,  not  only  in  their  work,  but  in  their 
;i/:tA;  they  write  }t«:tU',T  examination  pafiers;  they 
are  ^aved  ff/rn  vire  not  alone  by  environment, 
t/ut  by  in(;tinct.  In  j{#,-neTa1,  they  excel  in  the 
'y/nventi/^nal  (jmrfiA:%,  esjiccially  in  thr^se  af^ainst 
v/hi/;h  the  fivcraiic  healthy  Ix^y  has  for  genera- 
ium%  relielled, 

Th'-y  exr:el  in  others,  as  J'rcsidcnt  Hall  indi- 
ttiifA,  tieraune  these  c^iurses  apf^cal  to  their  tastes. 
The  ytrh  <JrTU]f*:U:  for  outworn  prizes,  and  will 
r'^mpfete  a  U'^ihiaii  piece  of  work  with  a  care  and 
patience  which  a  Ix^y  will  rarely  show  on  better 
material. 

It  has  t^en  feared  that  the  admission  of  women 
Uf  the  university  would  vitiate  the  masculinity  of 
its  stanrlards,  that  neatness  of  technique  would 
imj;air  lK;ldnens  of  amcirjition,  and  delicacy  of 
Ifiste  replace  s^Mmdncss  ot  results.  It  is  claimed 
that  the  prejK^nderance  of  hi^h-schrx)!  educated 
w^nncn  in  ordinary  WK;icty  is  snowing  some  such 
rffe<:ts  in  mattiTs  f>f  current  opinion.  For  ex- 
anijile,  it  is  irlainird  that  the  university  extension 
course  is  no  lon^jer  of  university  nature.  There 
is  nothing  ruggedly  true,  nothing  masculine  left 
in  it. 

('urrent  liU^rattire  and  hisU^ry  are  affected  by 
the  same  ififliicnct-s.  Women  pay  clever  actors  to 
teach  thcin,  not  Shakespeare  or  (Joe the,  but  how 
one  otight  to  frrl  r»n  rcarling  "King  Lear"  or 
"Iwnint."  SiK'h  stiidirs  may  be  grx^d  for  the 
feelings  c»r  rvcn  for  the  moral  nature,  but  they 
have  norlrnirntsr)f  that  *'fanati<"isni  for  veracity  ' 
which  is  the  higlicst  attribute  of  the  educated 
man. 

Current  literature  reflects  the  taste  of  the  Ici- 
Ktire  ('luKs.  The  woukmi  witli  leisure  who  road  an<l 
disctiss  vjn»id  bodks  arc  not  representative  of 
wotuan's  higher  ediK'ution.  Most  of  them  have 
never  been  edncHled  ut  all. 

In  any  event,  this  gives  no  argument  against  co- 
edtication.  It  is  thorough  training,  not  separate 
training,  which  is  indicated  as  the  need  of  the 
times.  Where  this  training  is  taken  is  a  second- 
ary matter,  tho  I  believe  with  the  fulness  of  cer- 
tainty that  better  results,  mental,  moral,  and 
physical,  can  be  obtained  in  coeducation  than  in 
any  monastic  form  of  instruction. 

l*inally,  «loes  not  coeihication  lead  to  marriage? 

We  luVd  not  worry  over  this,  because  it  is  in 
fact  not  true.  an<l  becaii.se  if  it  were,  its  effects 
would  lHM)f  little  i^msequence  in  the  «levelopment 
of  the  race,  bove  and  marriage  and  parenthood 
will  gt»  on  normally  whatever  our  scheme  of  edu- 
cation. 
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riage,  and  probably  the  majontToTtbe  women  tak- 
ing advanced  training  have  in  some  d^ree  placed 
some  other  ideaL  at  least  as  a  present  aim,  Defore 
that  of  matrimony.  Some  oc  these  m>men  are 
perhaps  "agamic'  or  "agencsic"  bynattire:and, 
if  so,  doubtless  they  oo^t  not  to  marry  under 
any  circumstances.  But  there  is  not  the  slightest 
evidence  that  highly  educated  women  are  neces- 
sarily rendered  sterile  or  celibate  bv  their  educa- 
tion. The  best  wi\-es  in  the  world  ^long  to  this 
class. 

It  is  true,  no  doubt,  that  cnltirated  women  are 
more  exacting  than  other  women.  They  are  less 
likely  to  marry  for  convenience,  and  they  expect 
more  from  their  husbands.  For  these  same  rea- 
sons, their  marriages  are  less  likely  to  prove  un- 
happy. 

The  woman  who  finishes  credibly  the  under- 
graduate course  in  a  well-regulated  American 
college,  coeducational  or  otherwise,  has  accom- 
plished no  tour  de  force,  and  has  performed  no 
dangerous  feat  of  mental  gynmastics.  She  has 
lived  for  four  years  an  essentially  normal  life 
under  wholesome  and  uplifting  conditions. 

Nor  is  the  future  of  our  race  dependent  on 
having  every  woman  bear  the  largest  possible 
number  of  children.  In  so  far  as  education  is 
genuine,  it  helps  a  woman  to  rear  an  increasing 
proportion  of  the  number  she  bears. 

The  mental  activity  necessary  to  a  successful 
college  course  is  not  mtense  enough  to  interfere 
with  fecundity.  If  it  were  so  in  individual  cases, 
there  is  not  a  ghost  of  a  reason  for  believing  that 
such  a  condition  is  hereditary.  We  need  not  fear 
that  college  education  on  a  large  scale  means 
progressive  race  sterility. 

David  Starr  Jordan. 

References:  Articles,  Rtoitw  of  Rnmus^  !•&•!  1904;  Ou^ 
look,  Dec.,  1902;  Education,  March,  1903:  indtfrmUntt 
March.  1903;  Nation,  April,  1903;  Harpers  Baaar  (W.  R. 
Harper).  Jan.  and  March.  1905;  Af»fis»y'«  (««ainst,  G. 
Stanley  Hall),  Feb..  1906;  Educational  Rnuw,  Feb.,  1907. 

C(EUR  D'ALENE,  STRIKES  AT:    Some  ot 

the  most  violent  industrial  disturbances  in  the 
United  States  have  taken  place  at  the  Coeur  d' 
Alene  mines  in  Idaho,  especially  in  the  years  1899 
and  1902.  In  1899  mming  industrial  troubles 
developed  widely  in  Idaho.  At  Wardner  a  miU 
of  the  Bunker  Hill  mine  was  blown  up.  It  was 
never  proved  by  whom,  but  the  strikmg  miners 
were  accused.  The  mine-owners  telegraphed  to 
Washington  for  federal  troops.  Brigadier-Gen- 
eral Merriam  was  dispatched  with  troops,  some  of 
them  colored.  He  at  once  declared  martial  law 
in  Shoshone  County.  He  reported  that  there 
were  no  signs  of  resistcuice,  but  made  a  thousand 
or  more  arrests.  The  prosecuting  attorney  pro 
tern,  for  the  county,  who  was  also  an  attorney  for 
the  Bunker  Hill  &  Sullivan  Mining  Company,  had 
the  courts  suspend  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus. 
Hundreds  of  the  arrested  men  were  cast  into  a 
discarded  bull  or  cattle  pen,  with  straw  in  the 
stables  to  sleep  on.  The  food  was  bitterly  com- 
plained of  and  served,  some  said,  in  large  pans 
Irom  which  the  prisoners  had  to  dip  with  their 
fmjxers.  Thev  were  certainly  treated  inhu- 
manly, and  the  evils  and  injustices  of  the  "bull 
pen"  have  rankled  in  the  minds  of  organized 
labor  in  the  U.S.  It  is  claimed,  however,  by  the 
capitalists  that  the  declaration  of  martial  law  1 — 
a  necessity  and  that  the  arrested  men  who  ' 
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innocent  were  not  detained  long,  being  released 
as  soon  as  their  innocence  was  established. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  charged  against  the 
union  miners  that  in  the  strike  of  1902  they 
marched  on  the  Coeur  d'Alene  mines,  shot  fleeing 
non-union  miners,  so  that  nearly  fifty  were  shot 
or  drowned,  took  possession  ot  the  town,  and 
committed  other  lawless  acts.  See  Western 
Federation  op  Miners. 

COFFEE-HOUSES:  Coffee-houses  as  rivals  of 
liquor  taverns  have  been  favored  almost  from 
the  beginning  of  the  active  temperance  agitation. 
As  early  as  1830  and  183 1  there  was  a  coffee- 
house movement  in  Scotland,  under  the  auspices 
of  temperance  societies,  resulting  in  the  success- 
ful operation  of  such  establishments  in  nearly  all 
the  principal  towns  and  cities,  but  many  of  them 
at  tnat  time  sold  the  lighter  alcoholic  beverages 
as  well  as  tea  an  d  coffee .  It  was  in  protest  against 
this  practise  that  the  Dtmfermline  Society,  Sept. 
21,  1830,  formed  itself  into  the  "Dtmfermlme 
Association  for  the  promotion  of  temperance  by 
the  relinquishment  of  all  intoxicating  liquors, 
and  passed  a  resolution  agreeing  *'to  give  no 
encoiiragement  or  support  to  any  coffee-house  es- 
tablished or  receiving  countenance  from  any  tem- 
perance society,  for  the  sale  of  intoxicating  li- 
quors "(Dawson  Bums's  "Temperance  History," 
vol.  i.,  p.  48).  In  1844  (ib.y  p.  248)  "the  coffee- 
houses of  Glasgow,  conducted  on  strict  temper- 
ance principles,  and  provided  with  news  rooms, 
etc.,  were  in  some  respects  much  superior  to  the 
coffee  taverns  and  palaces  of  the  present  day." 

But  it  is  more  recently,  and  in  England  es- 
pecially, that  the  coffee-house  has  Income  a 
prominent  featiire  of  the  temperance  movement. 
Liverpool,  Birmingham,  Bradford,  and  other 
large  cities  in  England  are  plentifully  supplied 
with  these  places,  while  in  London, 
In  Bnglfrnd  ^^^^®  ^^®  development  has  been 
^^  slower,  a  large  number  of  establish- 
ments have  been  opened  by  the  Lock- 
hart  Coffee-House  Company,  with  the  prospect 
of  a  rapid  increase  in  the  nimiber.  Two  weekly 
newspapers  in  London,  the  Temperance  Caterer 
and  the  Refreshment  News  (the  latter  the  organ 
of  the  Coffee-Tavern  Protection  Society),  are 
especially  devoted  to  the  coffee-house  movement 
and  its  interests.  In  1872  Rev.  Charles  Garrett 
conceived  the  idea  of  a  coffee  saloon  in  Liverpool, 
which  should  combine  every  attraction  of  the 
liquor  saloon  except  the  bar.  A  company  was 
formed,  and  such  a  place,  with  reading-room 
attached,  was  opened  near  the  docks.  Refresh- 
ments were  served  at  the  cheapest  rates.  The 
enterprise  was  so  successful  that  there  are  at 
present  in  Liverpool  more  than  sixty  of  these 
cocoa  rooms,  as  they  are  called,  while  the  British 
Workman's  Cocoa-House  Company,  of  Liverpool, 
which  has  them  in  charge,  has  m  no  year  paid  less 
than  ID  per  cent  dividends.  Coffee-houses  were 
established  in  Bradford  after  their  success  had 
been  manifested  in  Liverpool,  and  the  Bradford 
Coffee-House  Company  has  opened  twenty  places 
in  that  city  and  its  suburbs.  Birmingham  also 
is  plentifvdly  supplied  with  coffee-houses,  or 
cofltee-house  hotels,  and  they  are  successful  from 
a  business  point  of  view,  as  well  as  influential 
in  molding  temperance  sentiment.  The  coffee- 
house niovement  has  extended  into  Canada  and 
Australia,  but  has  made  little  progress  in  the 
United  States.  Probably  the  nearest  approaches 
to  the  English  coffee-house  to  be  fotma  in  this 


country  are  the  temperance  restaurants  estab- 
lished m  various  cities  by  enterprising  or  philan- 
thropic persons,  those  opened  and  very  suc- 
cessudly  managed  by  Joshua  L.  Bailey,  in 
Philadelphia,  being  especially  worthy  of  mention. 
Another  form  of  the  coffee-house  work  is  foimd 
in  the  rooms  opened  in  Boston  by  the  New  Eng- 
land Department  of  the  Church  Temperance 
Society.  The  emphasis  is  placed  in  these  rooms 
upon  the  social  aspect,  very  little  attention  being 

?aid  to  the  sale  of  food  and  drink. 
unmon  ^^^^  tables  and  other  games  are  pro- 
OoflboHoiim  "^^®^»  smoking  is  allowed,  and  the 
aim  has  been  to  afford  all  the  freedom 
of  the  barroom  without  the  slavery, 
which  is  the  penalty  that  has  to  be  paid  in  places 
where  social  freedom  means  social  drinking.  In 
each  of  these  rooms  a  program  of  entertainment 
and  instruction  is  provided  once  a  week ;  and  the 
great  success  of  this  kind  of  work  is  demonstrated 
by  the  fact  that  a  number  of  cultivated  men  and 
women  come  to  talk  about  anything  which  in- 
terests themselves,  and  in  the  ever-increasing  at- 
tention and  appreciation  on  the  part  of  the  yotmg 
men  who  frequent  the  rooms.  Now  and  then  the 
talk  will  be  a  religious  one,  but,  as  a  rule,  these 
are  not  preaching  places. 

There  is  always  plenty  of  water,  for  those  who 
visit  these  rooms  are  thirsty  people.  As  a  rule 
they  prefer  water  to  coffee.  The  rooms  are 
smoky;  tobacco  is  not  sold,  but  there  is  no  re- 
striction upon  smoking. 

General  good  order  prevails;  when  parties  get 
turbulent  beyond  control  the  doors  are  labeled 
''closed  for  a  week  on  accoimt  of  disorder,"  and 
in  every  instance  the  disturbers,  missing  their 
privileges,  have  returned  and  apologized. 

The  general  idea  is,  of  course,  to  make  the 
rooms  as  nearly  like  a  liquor  saloon  as  possible, 
without  the  liquor.  But  good  reading  matter 
(illustrated  papers,  etc.)  is  provided  in  abimdance. 

The  mere  fact  that,  at  tne  lowest  estimate,  the 
attendance  in  the  Boston  coffee-rooms  has  aver- 
aged during  some  seasons  over  300  young  men 
each  night,  is  a  sufficient  argument  tor  goln^  on 
with  the  work;  for  this  average  of  300  a  night 
means  an  attendance  during  one  month  of  7 ,800 ; 
during  six  months,  of  46,800;  during  four  years, 
of  187,000. 

After  twenty  years  of  this  kind  of  activity,  the 
workers  in  it  feel  every  year  a  stronger  conviction 
that  it  is  a  good  work,  and  right  in  line  with 
the  sanest  temperance  sentiment  of  the  day. 
Tho  the  Boston  coffee-house  is  not  supported  by 
any  endowment,  there  is  a  constantly  increasing 
sympathy  with  the  work  on  the  part  of  an  always 
lengthening  list  of  subscribers.  A  monthly  pro- 
gram of  the  lectures  and  entertainments  is  sent 
to  something  over  600  people.  In  case  of  special 
need  of  financial  help  a  simple  statement  is  made 
of  the  facts,  and  the  responses  are  always  speedy 
and  generous. 

S.    H.    HiLLIARD. 

COGHLAN.  TIMOTHY  AUGUSTINE:  Acting 
agent-general  for  New  South  Wales  in  London 
since  Feb.,  1905;  bom  at  Sydney,  N.  S.  W.,  1855; 
educated  in  the  grammar-schools  of  that  city. 
He  was  appointed  to  Public  Works  Department 
in  18^3;  oecame  assistant  engineer  01  harbors 
and  nvers  in  1884;  and  officiated  as  government 
statistician  1 886-1 905 ;  and  as  registrar  of  friendly 
societies  1893-1905.  Prom  1896  to  1900  he  was 
a  member  of  the  PubHc  Service  Board;  and  he 
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served  on  three  royal  commissions:  (i)  to  in- 
quire into  the  Marine  Board,  1896;  (2)  to  inquire 
into  the  cause  of  the  decline  of  the  birth-rate, 
tqox ;  and  (3)  to  subdivide  the  State  of  New  South 
Wales  into  electorates^  1904.  He  was  president 
of  the  Conference  of  Austin,  and  is  president  of 
the  Australasian  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science.  Among  his  works  may  be 
mentioned :  ' '  Wealth  and  Progress  of  New  South 
Wales";  "The  Seven  Colonies  of  Australasia"; 
"Childbirth";  "Notes  on  the  Financial  Aspect  of 
the  Australian  Federation";  and,  jointly  with 
T,  T.  Ewing,  MP.,  "Progress  of  Australia  during 
the  Nineteenth  Century/*  Address:  Office  of  the 
Agent-General,  London,  England. 

COGKETTI  DE  MARTIIS,  SALVATORE:  lltiU 
ian  sociologist  and  economist;  liorn  at  Ban,  Italy , 
1844,  In  1868  he  became  professor  in  the  In- 
stitute of  Technology  of  that  place;  the  next  year 
he  accepted  a  similar  position  in  Mantua,  and  in 
1876  he  was  called  to  take  the  chair  of  political 
economy  in  the  University  of  Turin.  Professor 
Cognetti*  according  to  Cossa,  may  be  classed  with 
the  Italian  sociological  school.  He  has  especially 
studied  the  economic  functions  of  animiil  and 
savage  life,  and  by  investigations  in  philo1og3^ 
etc.,  has  thrown  much  light  on  the  origins  of  so- 
cialism in  antiquity.  He  has,  however,  studied 
modem  economic"  conditions,  and  particularly 
those  of  the  United  States,  He  is  the  author  of: 
"Delle  Attinenze  tra  I'Ecnnomia  Sociale  e  la 
Storia"  (Florence,  1866);  "Lc  Forme  primitive 
neir  Evoluzionc  Economica"  (Turin,  1881);  "II 
Socialismo  negli  State  Uniti  d' America"  (Turin, 
1887);  and  "Socialismo  Antico"  (1S89). 

COHIT,  GUSTAV:  German  economist;  bom  at 
Marienwcrdcr,  West  Prussia,  1S40;  studied  in 
Berlin  and  Jena;  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Statistical 
Seminary  of  Berlin,  1867-68,  afterward  at  Heidel- 
berg and  the  Polytechnic  at  Riga.  In  1873  he 
visited  England,  and  as  a  result  of  his  studies 
published  his  "  Untersuchungen  iiber  die  englische 
EisenbahnpoHtik."  In  1875  he  was  called  to  the 
Pol3''technic  at  Zurich,  and  in  18S4  as  regular  pro- 
fessor to  the  University  of  Gottingen .  One  of  the 
foremost  economists  in  Germany,  his  writings  have 
been  numerous.  Perhaps  his  best-known  works 
are  his  "System  der  Nationalokonomie "  (1886), 
in  which  his  chapters  on  cooperation,  the  normal 
labor  day,  and  freedom  of  industry  are  of  special 
value;  and  his  "Finanzmssenschaft"  (1889),  He 
has  written  on  the  woman  question  ( 1897) ,  besides 
variovis  historical  studies.  Address:  Gottingen, 
Germany. 

COIT,  STAIfTON:  American  ethical  lecturer; 
bom  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  1857;  was  graduated  at 
Amherst,  1879,  and  took  the  degree  of  Ph,D.  at 
Berlin,  1885.  Studying  social  conditions,  and 
living  himself  in  a  tenement  among  the  poor,  he 
founded  the  Neighborhood  Guild  in  the  tenth  ward 
in  New  York  City  in  1887,  and  became  one  of  the 
founders,  and  for  two  vears  head  worker  of  the 
University  Settlement  m  that  city.  He  was  for 
several  years  lecturer  with  Professor  Adler  of 
the  New  York  Society  for  Ethical  Culture.  In 
1888  he  succeeded  Mr.  Moncure  D.  Conway,  in 
London ^  as  lectiu-cr  of  the  South  Place  Ethical 
Society,  and  instituted  a  Neighborhood  Guild  in 
London,  and  later  founded  and  became  head  of 
the  West  London  Ethical  Society*  He  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  International  Journal  of  Ethics. 


His  main  works  are ' '  Neighborhood  Guilds '' ; "  The 
Ethical  Movement  in  Religion/*  issued  in  Ger- 
many, and  several  lectures  in  one  volume,  trans- 
lated into  French  and  published  as  **La  Religion 
bas^e  sur  la  Morale/'  Address:  30  Hyde  ParJ 
Gate,  S.W.,  London,  England. 

COLBERT,  TEAlf  BAPTISTE:    French  stai 
man,  horn  at  Rheims.  1619.     He  rose  from  01 
to  office,  till  he  became  one  of  the  greatest  mi 
tcrs  France  has  ever  had.     In   j66i  he  becai 
controller-generaL     His  first  reform  was  to  re- 
duce the  iaiile — a  direct  property  tax — and  to 
establish  a  departmental  office.     He  was  e  ^ 
cially  noted  for  his  love  of  system  and  re^ularit 
in  industry  and  commerce.     Frequently  his  rej 
la t ions  were  strict  even  to  severity.    His  econoi 
method  was  to  organize  industry,  sustain  it 
custom-hou.sc  regulations  and  protection,  and  to 
create  model  manufactures  by  grants  of  money  or 
privilege.     All   financial   dishonesties   he   strove 
with  laudable  sev^crity  to  check.     His  mind  was 
not  sufficiently  profound  to  establish  a  com  pic 
system;  he  dealt  with  immediate  difliculties,  ai 
ov^ercame  them  by  his  energy  and  good  sen 
He  interested  himself  in  the  shipping  trade  and 
in  the  arts  and  sciences,  encouraging  the  arts 
by  liberal  presents  and  pensions.     In    1663  he 
founded  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles 
Lettres,  and  in  1668  the  Academy  of  the  Scicnci 
He  died  in  Paris,  1683. 
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COLmS,  JEAN  GUILLAUME  CESAR  ALEX- 
ANDRE  HIPPOLYTE,  BARON  DE:  French  sol- 
dier and  sociologist;  bom  at  Brussels,  1783.  He 
entered  the  French  anny  at  an  early  age,  and  won 
many  honors.  In  1833  he  settled  down  to  a  quiet 
life,  and  pursued  at  Paris  his  scientific  and  social 
studies.  In  1835  he  issued  his  first  work,  en^ 
titled  ''Le  Pact  Social."  In  it  he  advocated 
collectivism,  and  declared  that  "immovable 
property  belongs  to  all/'  Numerous  other  works 
on  social  quLStions  followed,  and  he  continued  to 
write  until  his  death  in  1859. 

Cohns  and  his  disciples  called  their  s^rstem 
Rational  Socialism.  They  believed  in  spiritualn 
ism  and  atheism,  denying  the  existence  of  a  God, 
while  at  the  same  time  affirming  the  immortality 
of  the  human  souL  Morality,  they  say.  is  sum- 
ciently  based  upon  personal  immortality,  Att 
men  are  equal,  free,  moral,  and  therefore  respon- 
sible beings.  M.  de  Laveleye,  in  his  '*  Socialism 
of  To-day/*  gives  the  following  concise  accotuit  of 
their  economic  doctrines: 

Originally  there  existed  only  man  and  the  earth  on  whidi 
he  hvcd;  on  the  one  hand,  labor,  and  on  the  olher^  the  soil  or 
raw  materials  without  which  all  labor  would  be  unpoiaitile. 
But  from  the  joint  action  of  these  two  elements  of  prodnc* 
tion  there  soon  came  into  being  wealth  of  a  peculiar  Jtind,  la 
which  labor  was.  as  it  were,  accumulated,  which  was  movmbic 
and  separate  from  the  soil.  This  was  capital.  Labor  is  firwe 
when  the  mw  material,  the  soil,  belongs  to  it;  otherwise  it  k 
enslaved.  Man  therefore  can,  in  fact^  only  exerdse  his entxvy 
with  the  i^rmission  of  the  owners  of  the  raw  material;  and  he 
who  requires  the  authority  of  another  before  be  can  act  is 
clearly  not  free.  In  order;  then,  that  all  the  members  of  the 
community  should  become  permanent  p»roprietor»  of  the 
national  soil,  the  soil  must  be  collectively  appft^pnated. 

The  collective  appropriation  of  the  soil  implies,  in  the  first 
place,  that  it  should  be  at  the  disposal  of  all  who  wish  to  utilise 
it;  and  secondly,  that  the  rent,  paid  by  the  tenants  to  the 
community,  should  be  expended  for  the  common  benetit  of  aJD. 

The  above  relates  to  the  production  of  wealth.  Let  u*  now 
consider  the  way  in  which  rational  socialism  regulates  its  dis^ 
tribution. 

When  tabor  is  free — as  is  necessarily  the  case  when  the  land 
is  accessible  to  all — every  one  can  live  without  being  obli|^ 
to  accept  wages  from  anybody^  In  that  case^  a  man  would 
wgrk  for  others  otily  if  they  onered  him,  as  wages*  more  than 
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he  could  gain  by^  working  for  himself.  This  situation  is 
expiest  in  economic  terms  dv  saying  that  then  wages  would 
tend  to  a  maximum,  and  when  it  exists,  the  distribution  of 
wealth  is  so  affected  that  the  lar^^er  share  of  the  product  goes 
to  labor  and  the  smaller  to  capital.  But  when  labor  is  en- 
slaved, the  laborers  are  forced,  under  pain  of  starvation,  to 
compete  with  one  another  in  offering  their  labor  to  those  who 
possess  land  and  capital;  and  then  their  wages  fall  to  what  is 
strictly  necessary  for  existence  and  reoroduction;  while  if  the 
holders  of  wealth  do  not  need  labor,  the  unemployed  laborers 
must  disappear.  Wages,  then,  tend  to  a  minimum,  and  the 
»  distribution  of  wealth  takes  place  in  such  a  way  that  the 
greater  part  goes  to  the  landowners  and  capitalists,  and 
the  smaller  to  the  laborers.  When  labor  is  free,  every  man's 
wealth  increases  in  proportion  to  the  toil  he  has  expended; 
but  when  labor  is  enslaved,  his  wealth  grows  in  proportion 
to  the  capital  he  has  accumulated. 

Prom  these  two  opposite  modes  of  distribution  flow,  ac- 
cording to  Colins,  the  two  following  consequences,  each  of 
which  has  reference  to  one  or  other  of  the  two  systems  of 
holding  land  above  described:  When  land  is  owned  by  indi- 
viduals, the  wealth  of  one  class  of  the  community  and  the 
poverty  of  the  other  increase  in  parallel  lines,  and  in  propor- 
tion to  the  growth  of  intellectual  power;  but  when  land  is 
collectively  appropriated,  the  wealth  of  all  increases  in  pro- 
portion to  the  activity  of  each,  and  to  the  advance  of  civili- 
sation. 

Colins  has  developed  also  some  original  views 
on  the  history  of  commtinities,  which  have  been 
reproduced  by  M.  L.  de  Pottre  in  his  **Diction- 
naire  Rationnel." 

COLLECTIVISM:  A  term  sometimes  used  in 
the  United  States  and  in  Great  Britain,  but  fre- 
quently in  France,  to  denote  socialism  as  distin- 
guished from  anarchism  or  communism,  both  of 
which  are  sometimes,  tho  wrongfully,  included 
under  socialism.  Collectivism  is  also  used  some- 
times to  indicate  the  general  sociological  scheme 
of  socialism,  as  distinct  from  any  particular  form 
of  or  plan  for  carrying  out  its  ideas. 

COLLECTIVIST  SOCIETY:  Organized  in  New 
York  City,  1902.  Its  principles  are  set  forth  as 
follows: 

We  believe  that  the  true  principle  of  production  and  distri- 
bution is  exprest  in  the  dictum:  *  Prom  each  according  to  his 
ability:  to  each  according  to  his  needs."  This  prinople  re- 
quires that  all  should  have  the  opportunity  of  useful  work, 
and  that  all  should  engage  in  useful  work  imder  the  penalty 
ot  public  disgrace;  that  all  should  receive  comfortable  in- 
comes except  those  who  will  not  work,  and  that  none  should 
receive  excessively  high  incomes,  as  the  latter  are  morally 
injurious  both  to  the  recipient  and  to  the  communitv.  The 
ultimate  operation  of  this  principle  will  be  toward  the  ideal 
of  practical  equality  of  incomes. 

We  believe  that  this  principle  can  be  made  effective  only  by 
the  people  acting  as  a  whole  through  governments  truly 
democratic. 

We  believe  that  this  is  no  far-off  ideal,  but  is  in  all  civilized 
countries  an  attainable  rule  to  be  embodied,  step  by  step,  into 
law.  custom,  and  habit. 

We  believe  that  the  establishment  of  this  principle  will  re- 
quire the  transfer  of  the  means  of  production  and  distribution 
into  the  hands  of  the  community:  and  that  every  transfer  of 
this  nature  should  be  acconipanied  by  full  provision  for  those 
expropriated  on  the  beisis  of  their  needs. 

We  believe  that  our  governments,  national,  state,  and  local, 
are  worthy  of  hearty  allegiance,  as  in  the  main  good  institu- 
tions, far  more  free  and  beneficent  than  governments  in  past 
times.  We  believe,  however,  that  they  can  be  made  vastly 
more  beneficent  through  changes  for  which  the  present  time 
is  ripe. 

We  believe  that  in  those  cases  where  the  powers  of  govern- 
ment are  now  used  for  private  gain  to  the  detriment  of  the 
people  at  large,  it  is  because  the  energetic  demands  of  private 
interests  are  not  met  by  an  enlightened  and  united  opposition. 

We  beUeve  that  this  evil — the  exploitation  of  the  powers  of 
government  for  private  gain — should  be  abolished  and  our 
government  maae  fully  responsive  to  the  people's  will, 
through  the  establishment  of  direct  legislation,  proportional 
representation,  and  the  power  of  recall. 

We  believe  that  the  measures,  other  than  the  last  named. 
which  at  present  promise  best  results  are : 

Legislation  to  secure  work  to  the  unemployed:  to  establish 
a  fT*tt'ginn^tn  day  and  a  minimum  wage  for  all  workers;  and  to 
provide  pensions  for  the  aged. 

The  taxation  of  franchises  at  their  full  value,  and  the  gradu- 
ated taxation  of  land  values,  incomes,  and  inheritances. 

The  aatumption  by  dty  and  state  governments  of  enlarged 


and  new  activities  for  the  common  benefit,  including  the 
ownership  of  public  utilities. 

The  assumption  by  the  national  Government  of  the  tele- 
graphs, railroads,  and  mines. 

The  organization  works  mainly  by  publishing 
and  circulating  tracts  carefully  prepared  on 
evolutionary,  scientific,  and  Christian  socialism, 
and  by  holding  meetings  and  conferences  in  New 
York.  Secretary,  Miss  M.  R.  Holbrook,  P.  O. 
Box  1663,  New  York  City. 

COLORADO  COOPERATIVE  COMPANY,  THE: 

Organized  and  incorporated  in  Colorado  in  1904, 
to  reclaim  by  irrigation  desert  land  on  Tabe- 
euache  Park,  whereon  to  found  independent 
homes  for  its  stockholders.  This  tract  of  land  in 
Montrose  County,  southwestern  Colorado,  consists 
of  30,000  acres,  two  thirds  of  which  is  arable  and 
fertile.  It  is  specially  adapted  to  fruit  growing 
and  general  farming.  Timber,  coal,  and  building 
stone  are  in  close  proximity,  as  well  as  large 
deposits  of  the  more  precious  metals.  To  reclaim 
the  land  an  irrigation  canal,  more  than  twenty 
miles  in  lenrth  had  to  be  btiilt,  costing  at  least 
$300,000.  To  accomplish  this  work,  stock  sub- 
scriptions were  taken  m  shares  of  $100  each,  pay- 
able in  cash,  labor,  or  products  of  practical  use  to 
the  company.  The  soiu-ce  of  supply  is  the  San 
Miguel  River,  a  never-failing  stream. 

None  but  stockholders  are  employed,  each  of 
whom  receives  thirty  cents  per  hour,  payable  in 
stock  and  food  supplies  from  the  company's  store. 
There  are  about  400  stockholders,  holding  vary- 
ing ntunbers  of  shares.  The  land  holdings  range 
from  a  town  lot  to  a  quarter  section,  tho  a  forty- 
acre  tract  is  the  usual  claim  of  each  stockholder. 
Each  share  of  stock  entitles  its  owner  to  draw  a,  Pro- 
rata share  of  water  flowing  in  the  canal,  and  on 
full  completion  it  is  estimated  that  a  share  will 
properly  irrigate  tour  acres.  The  unclaimed  land 
may  be  still  homesteaded  or  otherwise  entered  at 
$1.25  per  acre.  There  is  as  yet  no  railroad,  but 
stuveys  are  being  made,  and  the  prospects  for 
one  are  fair. 

Under  the  title  of  The  Nucla  Town  Improve- 
ment Company  the  colonists  have  incorporated 
a  town  company.  The  stock  is  divided  into 
shares  of  $10  each,  and  each  share  entitles  the 
holder  to  a  lease  of  one  business  lot,  or  two 
^  residence  lots,  for  ninety-nine  years,  with  privi- 
'lege  of  renewal.  A  block  of  four  acres  is  the 
maximum  holding  of  any  shareholder.  The  or- 
ganization is  based  on  the  Henry  George  single 
tax  idea.  (See  Fairhope.)  Nucla  town  site 
already  embraces  400  acres,  nearly  all  of  which  is 
imder  lease,  and  more  land  is  expected  to  be  soon 
ready  for  platting  into  lots  and  blocks.  Those 
appreciative  of  magnificent  scenery,  a  mild  and 
healthful  climate,  and  an  intelligent  and  progress- 
ive commiuiity,  will  find  it  at  Nucla. 

F.  B.  Logan. 

COLWELL,  STEPHEN:  American  merchant 
and  economist:  bom  in  Virginia,  1800;  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  his  native  state,  but  gave  up  the 
profession  of  law  to  become  an  iron  merchant  in 
Philadelphia.  He  studied  and  wrote  much  on 
political  economy,  being  a  protectionist;  and  he 
was  ^  frequent  contributor  to  the  periodicals  of 
his  time.  His  best-known  work  is  **The  Ways 
and  Means  of  Commercial  Payment"  (1858),  in 
which  he  attempts  to  give  a  full  analysis  of  the 
credit  system,  and  contends  that  error  has  al- 
ways been  made  in  not  distinguishing  between 
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money  of  gold  and  silver,  and  forms  of  credit. 
His  work  is  valuable  also  because  of  its  historical 
inquiry  into  the  growth  of  the  credit  system; 
and  throughout  it  rev^eals  independence  of  thought 
and  research.  He  refused  to  accept  the  view 
that  the  quantity  of  money  is  the  controlling 
factor  in  determining  prices.  In  1865  he  was 
appointed  a  member  of  the  revenue  commission, 
and  in  the  year  following  made  a  valuable  report 
on  taxation.  He  died  in  Philadelphia,  1872. 
Among  his  more  extended  WTi tings  may  be  men- 
tioned: *'The  Relative  Position  in  our  Industry 
of  Foreign  Commerce,  Domestic  Production,  and 
Internal  Trade";  and  an  American  edition  of 
Frederick  List's  "National  System  of  Political 
Economy,*'  for  which  he  wrote  a  preliminary 
essay.  His  other  writings  of  economic  interest 
are:  "The  Claims  of  Labor,  and  their  Precedence 
to  the  Claims  of  Free  Trade  " ;  *'  Gold,  Banks,  and 
Taxation  and  State  and  National  Systems  of 
Banks/'  "Expansion  of  the  Currency,  the  Ad- 
vance of  Gold,  and  the  Defects  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Bill  oi  Jxme,  1864.'* 

COMMERCE  (from  Latin  com,  together,  and 
mcrcari,  to  trade)  is  sometimes  used  for  the  in- 
terchange of  any  goods  or  property,  but  more 
correctly  for  the  interchange  of  goods  on  a  large 
scale  and  between  different  countries  or  different 
portions  of  one  country. 

The  firet  rac«  to  carry  on  commerce  on  a  large  scale  was  the 
Pha'nicians,  first  in  Tyre  and  Sidon,  and  then  in  the  Phoeni- 
cian colony  of  CarthaBe.  Much  ot  the  commerce  of  Rome 
was  tribute  rather  than  trade.  With  the  breaking  up  of  the 
Roman  Empire  commerce  languished  till  the  rise  of  the  free 
cities  of  Italy,  Venice.  Florence,  and  Pisa.  Commerce  was 
also  much  quickened  by  the  crusades.  The  free  cities  of 
Germany  and  the  Netherlands,  which  formed  the  Hanseatic 
League,  created  a  still  greater  commerce.  The  intnxliiction 
of  the  mariner's  compass  into  Europe  in  iid>  ^i^d  the  dis- 
covery of  the  New  World  and  of  the  Cape  of  Cjood  Hope  vastly 
developed  commerce,  particularly  in  Spain,  Portugal  and 
England,  and  later  in  the  Netherlands.  By  the  seventeenth 
centur>'  Spain  and  Portugal  had  lost  their  ijreatige,  and  Eng- 
land had  become  the  great  commercial  nation  of  the  world. 
In  medieval  times  commerce  was  greatly  restricted  by  dues, 
taxes,  and  laws.  After  the  discovery  of  the  New  World,  gov- 
emments  tried  to  favor  commerce  by  granting  monopolies, 
trading  privileges,  etc,  often  doing  more  harm  than  good. 
Since  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  laissez  fair*  has 
been  the  general  policy.     But  see  Protsction. 

Enormous  strides  bave  been  made  recently  in 
the  development  of  commerce.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  nineteenth  century  men  still  lived  to  a  large 
extent  in  isolated  communities.  Only  a  few  gfx>d 
roads  existed.  Even  in  England  rivers  rather 
than  roads  were  the  channels  of  commerce.  It 
took  many  days  to  go  from  Edinburgh  to  London 
in  the  speediest  way.  When  the  battle  of  Water- 
loo  was  fought  (1815)  it  took  three  days  for  the 
news  to  arrive  in  London,  Dr.  Atkinson  as  late 
as  1 84 7  was  eight  months  in  going  from  New  Eng- 
land to  Oregon,  Foreign  commerce  was  largely 
limited  to  voyages  made  by  ships  fitted  out  or 
chartered  for  the  fecial  trip,  and  often  a  com- 
mercial venture  of  the  captaiil  himself.  Each 
nation  and  each  section  of  the  nation  had  to  raise 
its  own  food.  Hence  the  failure  of  a  crop  in  one 
locality  meant  a  famine,  and  famines  were  ntimer* 
ous.  To-day  the  world  has  become  a  single 
market.  The  use  of  steam  as  a  motor  power  on 
land  and  sea,  and  the  use  of  electricity  for  con- 
veying intelligence  has  revolutionized' commerce. 
Merchants  in  England  make  purchases  in  India 
the  same  day.  and  on  the  next  day  the  purchased 
goods  start  on  their  journey.  The  Suez  Canal 
Has  reduced  the  voyage  between  London  and 


Calcutta  to  thirty  days  instead  of  aoo.  It  has  de- 
stroyed 2 ,000 ,000  of  tonnage  (see  Panama)  .  Fresh 
fruit,  raised  in  California,  is  sold  in  London. 
Fresh  meat  is  carried  from  New  York  to  Liver- 
pool for  one  cent  a  pound.  Boxed  meats  have 
been  carried  from  Chicago  to  London  at  one 
half  a  cent  a  pound.  The  productions  of  North 
America,  South  America,  Australia,  Russia,  and 
Egjrpt  battle  for  the  world's  markets.  It  haa. 
been  calculated  that  railways  have  added  to  the 
power  of  the  human  race  a  force  somewhat  greater 
than  that  of  a  horse  working  twelve  days  for  every 
inhabitant  of  the  globe.  Statistics,  however,  best 
show^  the  growth  of  commerce. 

PokEICN   COMMBRCS   OF   PRINCIPAL  COUNTRISS 

CCompiled  from  U,  S.  Statistical  Abstract,  1906)  Statistic  for 
1903  exctpi  as  slated 

Note. — United  States  equivalents  of  the  foUowine  monc' 
tary  units:  Argentina:  Paper  peso  (i9Q5)«4^^5  cents.  Boli- 
via: Boliviano  (1905)^44  cents;  (ipo6)  =  47.7  cents.  Brazil: 
Milri:is  (i 905-6) ■» 30.^  cents.  China:  H.  tael  (1905)  — 73.6 
Co:         ■^'  ■         '  ,        .  ^ 


Greece: 


cents.  CosLa.  Rica:  Colon  (i9os-0)=46.s  cents. 
Paper  drachma  (1905-6)  — 15.7  cents.  Haiti:  Paper  peso 
(1905-6)^35  centSv  Honduras;  Silver  peso  (1904-3)  =  43 
cents.  Nicaragua:  Peso  curr.  (1905)=  17  cents.  Par&suay: 
Paijcr  tieso  (i^oti)  =  H  cents.  Portuuiah  Milneis  curr»  (1905) 
*-99.3  cents,  Salvador:  Peso  (1905) =44,1  ccnts>  Siain: 
Tical  (1905-6)  ==30  cents.  Spain:  Peseta  curr.  (1906) »-  i;.* 
cents.     Turkey:  j£T— $4,40. 


Country 


FOft^ION  COWMSRCS 


Imports 

of 

merclian- 

dise 


Argentina. 

Australasia: 

Commonwealth 
Australia.. 

New  Zealand . . , , 
Austria- Hungary  . . 
Belgium, .,..,.... 

Boh  via. , 

Brazil 

Bulgaria. , ,, 

Canada^ 

Costa  Rica 

Guatemala 

Honduras. , 

Nicaragua- 

Salvador 

Chile ,.,. 

China    ...,,...  ^ ,  . 

ColombU*.., 

Cuba, 

Denmark.  + ,  * . 

Ecuador... 

Egrypt...., 

France ......,.,,, 

Colonies:  Africa.. 

Elsewhere 

German  Empire. . . 

^  Colonies^, 

Greece^. 

Haiti'. 

India,  British 

Italy' 

Japan 

^  Formosa ...,,... 
Kongo  Free  State.. 

Korea . ,    ,    

Mexico^ 

Netherlands 

Dutch  East  Indies^ 
Norway. ,.,.,,  — . 

Paraguay' - 

Peraa* 

Pera*..-. 

Portugal*.......,*. 

Rumania 

Russia'. ...» 

Finlftnd ......... 


of 


I  Thousands 
of  doltart 

!     497.974 

*i»6,6i4 

'6a^432 

435.665 

5*5,603 

8.9  52 

144,775 

33*594 

383,aaa 

Si»39 

6.844 

3.293 

3,aoa 

4,346 

7x,a6& 

339.439 

*i4.453! 

94»8«7 

'166.S37 

7,657 

to6,59t 

922,339 

91.644 

79.446 

1,696,660 

8,666 

»6.44i 

338.750 

369.351 

343.393 

ia.»7S 

3.B7S 

IS. 916 

*  109.884 

1^030.918 

77,973 

&3*7o6 

3*566 

»6*943 
10,916 
67,006 
65*145 
335*47' 
SJ.770 


Per 
cent 
im- 
tmrts 
from 
United 
Stales 
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PORBIGN  COMMBRCB  OP  PRINCIPAL  COUNTRIBS — CotUinmmi 


COUKTRT 


Santo  Domingo.. . . 

Scrvia 

Siam 

Spain> 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Turkey* 

United  Kingdom... 
British  colonies  not 
elsewhere  specified' 


PORBIGN  COMMXRBB 


Imports 

of 
merchan- 
dise 


Per 
cent 
im- 
ports 
from 
United 
States 


Thousands 

of  dollars 

a,737 

io,73« 

17.404 

175.740 

153.780 

366.3 1 1 

104.903 

'3,749.669 

•501,956 


71.65 
a. 34 
1.60 

XX. 31 
7.33 
4.X3 

.a5 
ao.45 

7.5a 


Exports 

of 
mercbaxk- 

dise 


Per 

cent 

ex- 
ports 

to 
United 
States 


Thousamds 

of  dollars 

6.881 

X3.«95 

a9.043 

X7x.96a 

X  30.65  7 

X87.079 

65.583 

1.605.053 
*440.693 


65.16 


3.08 

3.30 

13.90 

3.76 

7.a5 
8.33 


Country 


United  States^ 

Philippine  Islands^. 

Uruguay 

Venezuela^ 


World's  commerce. 

Total,  exclusive  of 
the  commerce  ol 
the  United  States 


PORBIGN  COMMBRCB 


Imports 

of 
merchan- 
dise 


Thousands 

of  dollars 

Ti.336.554 

a5.799 

ax. 938 

8.676 


13.739.697 


1a.5x3.x43 


Per 
cent 
im- 
ports 
from 
United 
States 


X6.80 

9.67 

30.33 


Sxports 

merchazk- 
dise 


Thousands 

of  dollars 

1.7x7.953 

3i.9>7 

39.793 

X5.630 


Per 
cent 


to 
United 
States 


36.38 

5.37 

3X.  XX 


. .!   1 3.496.4 19I • 


14.37    xo.778.466      9.57 


1 1^06  year  ending  June  ^oth. 

'Exclusive  of  intercolonial  conunerce  and  including  spede  and 

*With  principal  cotmtries. 


buUion. 

T  General  trade. 


'190X. 
*  Including  specie  and  bullion. 


COMMERCE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
(See  also  especial  article  "Commercial  Relations,"  by  Oscar  S.  Straus) 


luposTs  OP  Mbrcuiandisk 

ExiK}ftTa  or  Msrchaneiisi 

YlAK 

Pl«« 

Dutiable 

Total 

Per 

capita' 

DouMssUc 

Fortign 

Total 

1     Per 
cai»tal 

l8fK>.. 

s;i 

(I) 

t9J.»Sa,76S 

$17.19 

$31,840,903 

lj9.tj0.B77 

170.971*780 

*IJ.J7 

aSio,.., .  - 

0) 

ii) 

8«i  ,400,000 

IT,  80 

41.366,675 

34,791-395 

6*.7S7.9TO 

fl.ii 

f  1  ZQ 

in 

1) 

74.45^.000 

7.7* 

Sl.683.640 

18,008,019 

69,691,669 

7.ii 

iS  JO. ..... 

t4.590.tsl 

tss.  130.67s 

63,7^0,956 

4.87 

S8.SM.B78 

1J,I45,S57 

f  1,670,735 

S*$f 

1840..  -  -  ■ . 

48.3^3.39' 

49^945.315 

98,158.706 

S-76 

It  1.660, 56 1 

11,008,371 

iij.ft6S,9j9 

7  IS 

185c... , 

18,081.590 

I55.4»7t5»36 

17J.S09*S36 

7.4« 

134*900-333 

9.475.493 

144 .3  75.736 

6.IJ 

3860...... 

73^741*473 

a79,874.64o 

353.616,119 

11 -as 

316,443.433 

i?iJ3J.634 

333,576,057 

10 , 6 1 

1870. ..... 

2a,tAQy7S6 

4*sJl7-6a3 

4JS>9sS,4oS 

11,06 

376.616,473 

16.15s. 3»S 

393.771. 76a 

9   77 

1B80 

108,301363 

459^653.883 

667.954. 746 

Ti.Ji 

8^*946.353 

S4S.»«p838 

11.693,30$ 

B3S.63B.65a 

16    4J 

1890.. .... 

36s.668.639 

533.641.780 

789,310.409 

IJ.JS 

i3.5j4.856 

ssT. a  18,684 

a  J  50 

]  900 . 

167,336,866 

4&».704.Ji8 

849,941.184 

xo.sa 

i.j70,763,S7i 

a3-7i9iin 

».394.4Bj,oSi 

\lt 

iffOt* 

3jg.60s.669 

483.5*3.496 

8jj,i7a,  165 

to.  sS 

i.46o.46j,So6 

J7rJOJ,tS5 

1,487,764,991 

J902,. .... 

396,818,871 

5o6,so».o77 

903,3  io>94i 

11.39 

i,3SS.4&iMt 

16,137.540 

1-3^7.719*401 

t7^i6 

1903.... . , 

436,180,979 

S99.SJ8.3S8 

I.OJS. 7  19.337   1 

?a.S4 

l.3«».»3  1.301 

37.910-JT7 

i.4»o,  14 1.679 

17.31 

1904...--  ^ 

454. 110^^40 

536,957,131 

99i«o87iJ7i 

I>.OI 

I.4JS, 179.017 

35.648,354 

1,460317*373  : 

(7.5* 

1905* 

5t7,442,J03 

600,070,769 

i,»t7*Si3>07i 

J3*^ 

1,4*  1.744.64 1 

16, 8 17,01s 

1.S1S.S61.666  > 

17   94 

IffO^,*  . .  * . 

S49.6ajr8?a 

676,938,568 

1,^67,563.446 

14    43 

l.rn,SSi.3Sj 

35.93  i+iiB 

i,743.B64,5oo 

»o,4l 

1  Not  stated.  '  Total  imports  to  i860,  after  that  imports  for  consumption  only, 

s  Total  exports  to  i860,  after  that  domestic  exports  only. 

Mbrchandisb  Exports.  Classified 


Foodstuffs  in  crude 

Foodstuffs  partly 

Crude    materials 

Manufactures  for 

Manufactures 

condition,     and 

or  wholly  pre- 

for use  in  manu- 

further use  in 

ready    for  con- 

Miscellaneous 

Year* 

food  animals 

pared 

facturing 

manufacturing 

Value 

Value 

Value 

Value 

Value 

Value 

1870 

$41,853,630 

$50,9x9,666 

$2x3.439.991 
138,787,934 

$13.7x1,708 

$56,319,137 

3.878,448 

1880 

166,108,950 

x93.35a.713 

19,044.159 

93.774.139 

X890 

x31.073.183 

114.756.580 

304.566,911 

46,454.993 

X33,5i7.050 

4.915.XOX 
i4.854,6ox 

X900 

"7.347.193 

318,116,501 

315,589.000 

x51.890.59x 

33X,955,644 

X90 1 

146.394. 140 
184,786.389 

336.605,378 

397.767,463 

148,0x3,615 
131,918,311 

3x7.764.367 

X3,9X7,833 
x4.404.0a8 

1903 

318,831.350 

373.595.143 
408.679.699 
461,7x6,318 

311,946,540 

X903 

185,308,064 

323.a44.15x 

140,4x5,610 

317.481.757 
348.745.843 

7.xoo,9Xi 

X904 

13s. 747. 114 
118,185.098 

308,835.694 
183,064,680 

174.574.136 

5.559.791 
6.403.980 

X90S 

471,665,309 

109.361,544 

401.064.030 

X906 

177. 116.467 

347.385,461 

500,536,700 

316,110.513 

4S9.811.656 

6.791.584 

"  Ending  June  30th. 


Mbrchandisb  Imports,  Classipibd 


Foodstuffs  in  crude 

Foodstuffs  partly 

Crude    materials 

lianufactures  for 

Manufactures 

condition,     and 

or  wholly  pre- 

for use  in  manu- 

further use  in 

ready  for    con- 

Miscellaneous 

YearI 

food  animals 

pared 

facturing 

manufacturing 

sumption 
Value 

Value 

Value 

Value 

Value 

Value 

1870 

$53,981,838 

$96,153,561 

$53,118,011 

$54,545,306 

$173,034,847 
196.587,405 

$5,014,834 

x88o 

100.197,040 

118,115,116 

131.861,617 

xio.779.516 

xo.303.95a 

1890 

118,480.14a 

i33,33i.03X 

170.637,150 

116.914.080 

130,685,581 

9.35X.315 

1900 

97.916,193 
110.385.308 

133.017.374 

176. 341. 151 

134.321.045 

303. 116.341 

5.407,979 
6,157.048 

X901 

iiS.540,654 

148.006.75  X 

x17.576.924 

105,505.580 

1901 

130.180,30a 

95.350,156 

303.001,868 

147.656,191 

131,410,810 

5,611,4x0 

X903 

119.101,674 

116.610,633 

330.49  x,o84 

195,750.847 

157.757.184 

5,896,8*5 

X904 

131.333.895 

118,111.861 

389!x6o*.658 

x6o,233,890 

151.857.673 

6,754.610 

190S 

146.130.903 

X45.355,839 

177.827.960 

151.371,650 
307,801.154 

6,665,061 

1906 

134.3x5.448 

X40,358,xx4 

4x4.687.999 

110,198,751 

9.X00.980 

Ending  June  30th. 
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Pbr  Cbnt  of  Mbrchandisb  Imports  and  Exports  op 
THE  United  States 

By  Grand  Divisions,  Years  Ended  June  30th. 


Exports — CotUitmtd 


Grand  Division 


1890 


North  America: 

Imports 

Exports 

South  America: 

Imports 

Exports 

A^ Te-^SSS 

Africa....]  gjP^^S 


Per  ct. 
57. 01 
79.71 

18.78 
10.98 

IX. 41 
4.Sa 
8.55 
2.30 
3.60 
1.92 
•  43 
.54 


189s 


Per  ct. 
52.41 
77.76 

18.39 
13-45 

15. 3« 

4.15 

10.61 

a. 15 

a. 39 

x.6a 

.78 

•79 


1900 


Per  ct. 
51.84 
74.60 

15.30 
13-45 

II. 03 

a -79 
16.4s 
4.66 
4.07 
3. II 
1.3a 
1.39 


1905 


Per  ct. 

48.39 
67.23 

ao.33 
17-16 

13.49 
3.75 

14.50 
8.46 
a. 27 
2.18 
i.oa 
x.aa 


1906 


Per  ct. 
51.63 
68.8a 

19.19 
17-68 

11.45 
4.31 

14.68 
6.05 
a.oa 
2.0a 
1. 03 
I.  la 


For  countries,  see  Tablb  op  Principal  Countries. 

Exports 
Merchandise  and  Specie  During  the  Year  Ended  June  30,  1906 


Akticlbs 


Domestic  Merchandise 

Agricultural  Implements 

Ammals 

Books,  Maps,  Other  Printed  Matter 

Brass,  and  Manufactures  of 

Breadstuffs:  Com 

Oats 

Wheat 

Wheat  Flour 

Carriag:es,  Cars,  Vehicles  and  Parts  of 

Chemicals.  Drugs.  Dyes,  Medicines 

Cloclcs  and  Watches 

Coal:  Anthracite 

"     Bituminous 

Copper  Ore 

Manufactures  of 

Cotton:  Unmanufactured 

Manufactures  of 

Earthen.  Stone,  and  China  Ware 

Fertilizers 

Fibers.  Vegetable,  and  Textile  Grasses.  Man- 
ufactures of 

Fish 

Fruits,  Apples.  Green  or  Ripe 

Fruits  and  Nuts,  all  other 

Furs  and  Fur  Skins 

Glass  and  Glassware 

Glucose  or  Grape  Sugar 

Gunpowder  and  other  Explosives 

Hay 

Hops 

India  Rubber  Manufactures 

Instruments  for  Scientific  Purposes 

Iron  and  Steel,  Manufactures  of 

Leather,  and  Manufactures  of 

Malt  Liouors 

Marble,  Stone,  and  Manufactures  of 

Musical  Instruments  

Naval  Stores 

OaCake 

Oils:  Animal 

**     Mineral,  Crude 

"     Mineral.  Refined  or  Manuf'd 

•*     VMfctable 

Paints,  Pigments,  and  Colors 

Paper,  and  Manufactures  of 

PamMn,  Paraffin  Wax 

Provisions:    Beef  Products 

**  Hog  Products 

**  Oleomargarin 

••  Other  Meat  Products 

"  Dairy  Products 

Seeds 

Soap 

Spirits,  Distilled 

Starch 

Molasses,  and  Syrup 

Sugar 


Values 


$34,554,427 

49. 139.568 

5.839.45a 

3.471,981 

62,061,856 

16,234,918 

a8,7S7.Si7 

59,106,869 

17.788,42s 

18.331.974 

2,598,441 

9,722,32a 

18,494.054 

1.895,971 

81,282,664 

401,005,921 

52,944.033 

1.080,274 

8,686,965 

8,157.211 

7.559.«78 

31.751,375 

II. 522. 783 

8.002,28a 

a.433.904 

3.489.19a 

3,568.038 

1,116,307 

3.ias.843 

6.543,735 

10.887.774 

160.984.985 

40,642.858 

1. 116. 776 

1,466,561 

3,168,05a 

20,075.585 

33. 991. 564 

577,218 

7.016.131 

77.025.196 

15,906.031 

3.773.064 

9.536.065 

8.808.245 

4^.251.314 

130.212,298 

18,489,23a 

13. 283.998 

8.753.223 

8,912,762 

2,781,179 
1,991.692 
1.490.797 
a.9S2.953 
823,221 


Articles 

Values 

Domestic  Merchandise 
Tobftcco'   Unmfttiufftcturcd 

98,808^67 

"          Manufactum  of 

5,410^480 

Vegetables.         

3,567,197 

Wood,  and  Manufactures  of 

69.080.394 
s.  176,813 

Wool,  and  Manufactures  of 

All  other  Articles 

7i,7ai,047 

Total  Exports.  Domestic  Mdae 

Exports,  Foreign  Merchandise 

f1.717.9S3.38> 

35.91  Z.I  18 

Specie:  Gold 

•25:115:21 

"       Silver         

Total  Exports,  Domestic  and  Fonign. 

$1,848,307,154 

Imports 

Merchandise    and  Specie  During  the  Year  Ended  Jtine 
30,  1906 


Articlbs 


Merchandise 

Sugar 

Hides  and  Sldns,  other  than  Pur 

Chemicals.  Drugs,  Dyes,  and  Medicines. 

Coffee 

Silk,  Unmanufactured 

Cotton,  Manufactures  of 

Fibers,  Vegetable.  Manufactures  of 

India  Rubber  and  Gutta-Percha,  Crude 

Silk,  Manufactures  of 

Fibers,  V^etable.  Unmanufactured. . . . 

Wood,  and  Manufactures  of 

Iron  and  Steel,  and  Manufactures  d. . . . 

Wool,  Unmanufactured 

Fruits,  including  Nuts 

Tin,  in  Bars,  Blocks,  or  Pigs 

Jewelry  and  Precious  Stones 

Wool,  Manufactures  of 

Tobacco 

Tobacco.  Manufactures  of 

Leather,  and  Manufactures  of 

Copper,  and  Manufactures  of  (not  ore) . 

Furs,  and  lianufactures  of 

Tea 

Earthen,  Stone,  and  China  Ware 

Cotton.  Unmanufactured 

Wines 

Oils 

Cocoa.  Crude,  and  Shells  of 

Glass  and  Glassware 

Animals 

Coal.  Bituminous 

Feathers.  Flowers,  etc 

Paper,  and  Manufactures  of 

Spirits.  Distilled 

Books.  Maps,  Engravings,  etc 

Spices 

Paper  Stock,  Crude 

Cement,  Portland,  Hydraulic 

Lead,  Ore  and  Base  Bullion 

Toys 

Vegetables 

Hats,  Bonnets,  and  Materials  for 

Hair,  and  Manufactures  of 

Art  Works 

Rice 

Provisions,  Meat,  and  Dairy  Products. . 

Bristles 

Cork  Wood,  and  Manufactures  of 

Clocks  and  Watches,  and  Parts  of 

Malt  Liquors 

Fertilizers 

All  other  Articles 

Total  Merchandise 

Specie:  Gold 

••       Silver 

Totol  Imports 


Values 


$85,460,088 
83,883.167 
74.45  >.664 
75.as6.i34 
54.080.504 
65.043.3a2 
51.437.581 
46.035.685 
3a.9xo.590 
39.360.a90 
36.5*8,503 
a9.053.9&7 
39.068,37a 
-0.915.747 
30.95a.998 
4a,iso.7i5 
a5.080.683 
a  a  ,447.5 14 
4.143.19; 
I5.x40,9a6 
a5.835.50a 
a  1,855.68a 
x4.S80.878 
19.877.5a8 
10.879.59a 
10.993.968 
x3.7a3.948 
8.697.515 
7.507.823 
3.9X4.4aa 

2:|S2:in 

6,998,761 
S.5a4.767 
S. 60 1,345 
S,  188.1 16 
4.370.1x0 
x.309.939 
3.534.876 
5.887.863 
S.09a.93a 
4.S7X.X84 
3.854.349 
4.908.789 
3,089,903 
5.XX7.054 
a.695,746 
3.313.306 
3.xos,X36 
a.73M55 
4,446,360 
1a7.454.gi7 


$x,976.6 14,917 


S96.99x.730 
44.44a,540 


$x.4x8.S79.l87 
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Commerce 


GREAT  BRITAIN 

Imports  and  Exports  or  MtucttAKOisi  of  thb  Unitbd  Kingdom 
(Compiled  trom  the     Annual  Statemimt  of  the  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom**) 

The  values  of  the  imports  feprescnt  the  cost,  insurance,  and  fneight:  or,  when  goods  are  consi^ed  for  sale,  the  latest  sale 
mlue  of  such  goods.  The  values  of  the  expartii  represent  the  cost  and  tho  charges  of  delivering  the  goods  on  board  the  ship. 
nd  are  known  as  the  "free  on  board"  values. 


TotAL    IltPORTf 

1                      Ex  PORTS 

Total  op 
Imports  and  Exports 

5 

TotaJ  value 

Proportion 

per  head  of 

population 

ofUnited 

Kingdom 

Of  British  Pfoduce 

Of  foreiffTi 

and  colonial 

produce 

Total 
exports 

Total 
values 

Prossortioa 
per  head 

of 
population 

^ 

Total 
value 

Pnyportion 
per  head  of 
popuLation 
01  United 
Kingdom 

§9 1 
9&S 

£ 
4SS.44t,3fi4 
416,609^6^1 
S3J.07S.l6j 
SSi.ojM^S 
565,019*917 

£    i.     rf. 
II    10     s 

to    J  3       & 
13     14       J 

13   17     6 
jj     J     s 

£ 

J47.3SS.t50 
2j6pi28.j46 
^91. 19I1996I 
^00,?  1 1.040 
i}J9,^t6,6i4 

£  s.   d. 

6  10    to 
S    tS      4 

7  1      6 
706 
7    la      7 

£ 
61,878. s6S 
59,704*161 
6j,iBt,75S 
10,^04, i&i 
77*779i9U 

£ 

309,llJ.7lB 
a8sKSl3,4o7 
354.S?JoS4 
37uOiS.jat 
4o7»S96,S37 

£ 

744tSS4,9Si 
T03,S3i,o£i5 
S77,44».9iT 
9»»*OS3.94S> 
flj  8,6  J  6,444 

£    M.    d, 
19  13   II 

17  iS    J 

31      6      s 

31      10    11 

13     10        1 

Note. — The  above  accounts  arc  exclusive  of  bullion  and  specie  under  bond.  ... 

» The  value  of  ships  and  boats  (new)  with  their  machinery  is  included  in  1900  and  subsequently;  previous  to  that  the  value 
i  such  exports  is  not  included. 


FORBION   COMMBRCB 

(For  commerce  with  ca^onics,  see  Bhitism  Empirb) 


CoUNTRTf 


ay.* 

«f!iiiiark 
crni&oy. 

etberlanda. 
elgium 


Qfttigal. 

pain.. .. 

Eaiy. . . . 
.lutTia- 


.ulfana. 


ripoli'. 


[OfOCC^. 

State. 


Miia  (eiEcla- 
ive  o<  Hoog- 
kotiS   Rod 

"       o). 


J  Imports 
1  Exports 
j  Imports 
1  Exports 
J  Impofta 
1  Export! 
j  Imports 
I  Exports 
J  Imports 
)  Export* 
J  Imports 
)  Exports 
j  Imports 
*  Exports 

{Imports 
Exports 
IroporU 
Exports 
J  Imports 
1  Exports 
I  Imports 
1  Exports 
J  Imports 
I  Exports 
J  Imports 
'1  Exports 
I  Imports 
( Exports 
i  Imports 
\  Exports 
j  Imports 
'(  Ex,port;s 
^  Imports 
I  Enports 
j  Imports 
i  Eicports 
\  Imports 
>  Bjtports 
j  Imports 
I  Exports 

!  Imports 
Exports 
Imports 
t  Exportii 
J  Imports 
}  Exports 

}ImpOrtJi 
Exports 

J  Imports 
1  Exports 


i%i 


£ 

34,110,35 

«*l9JrU* 

B,S09t65i 

4,066.343 

3,s6s.6a9 

a^S^o,  196 

7k9J6,707 

3,033,612 

117.031,743 

J5>.944.S6  I 

17.301,657 

14,988,930 

17.351.365 

13.373.475 

44.777460 

34.336,676 

3,953.965 

J.349.3S4 

tO.533.S7S 

5.537.061 

5.419^381 

6,aS3.o4B 

1.464,106 

1.607, igi 

9,166.486 

1,318^.546 

i»6,a7S 

1 11,641 

5.038,091 

i.7S9.7i3 

5.443. S8 1 

7,096,474 

10,658.389 

3.875.664 

371,870 

8.957 

304i3JI 
177.096 

6l[,44S 
753.149 
13,505 
94.B47 
163, 6j9 
4S7,85S 
]OD.6'g5 
101,^938 

4.7s3^So8 
6.535,663 

iitS3.sSs 
3.o6o,&93 


1900 


£ 

3 1.983.953 

i6,j6o,47S 

10,635,060 

6,49s. 3J3 

5.756,018 

3,910,983 

13.187,757 

4.734.1?  f 

3  [,181,667 

38. 543.790 

3  1.381.033 

14.93^.090 

33,503.603 

14.846.307 

53.618,656 

35.877.453 

3.341.367 

*. 539-305 

15.883,346 

6,333  .SS  7 

3,417.790 

9,444.49^ 

1,375.345 

3.157,716 

3,337,113 

1,104.196 

40,670 

171. 9«« 

1^396.639 

6i6.*87 

S.657.637 

5.173h9S6 

1  3.585.578 

6,159,468 

I70h034 

63,008 

303,66l 

3S7h474 

618,431 

7 10,494 

17-619 

163,308 

iSQ,:t79 

410,190 

16,708 

103^371 

i. 359.^31 
5r6|4.|t5 

1*540,536 
9*9 S3. 9  ?5 


190s 


33-s6a.i34 
14,884,050 

9. *  3  7. 993 
6,016,333 

5,954**70 

3.713.533 

151606,991 

4,609.671 

35.799.758 

41,743,300 

35,481.059 

14.516,887 

37.751.388 

14,818,933 

53.073.900 

23.331,663 

3.939.634 

3,826,157 

13,858,631 

4.S4I.7T4 

3. 3  34595 

9,787,306 

1,48a. 604 

3,603,  J33 

1.330,134 

1^151,641 

71.3T6 

649.761 

1*689.513 

1*305,658 

5.491.443 

6,979.147 

14-976. 188 

8,069,668 

333.439 

140,079 

357.636 

397.S53 

467,314 

739.533 

l6.43» 

136.345 

151.098 

488,179 

333,683 

S44tS33 

3,340,346 
13,998,828 

1,860,313 

9,796,900 


COUNTHT 


aod  Guam.  \  ^^port* 
Islands  in  the  ] 

Pacific  not  I  Imports 
tla^where  f  Exports 
stated,         J 

Uoited  State*.  1 1„,„^. 
On  the  At4KS^! 
lantic,  f  Exports 

On  the  (Imports 

Pad  Be.  lEjLports 

Ctiba  and         j  Imports 

Porto  Rjo).  ]  Exports 

Mexico  „    .  ■ '  ■  J  Imports 

C,at»lAm«  f^gSS 
lean  btates.  i  t?^ZZ^tt 

Haiti  and  St,  1  KS?^ 
Domingo.     j^-P^;^ 

Qilombia . .  ^ .  J  ImporU 

1  Exports 
Venexuela. . . .  }  Imports 

j  Exports 
Enudor. ....  I  Imports 

]  ExporU 
BfRjell ,,_...  I  Imports 

1  Exports 
Uruguay,. . . .  i  Imports 
Argn,ti<H>  Exports 

ChUe,  ^ j  Imports 

i  Exports 
Peru-  .......  J  Imports 

Western     '     ]  Exports 
Coast  of         nmports 
Africa.  f  Exports 

Other  j 

Foreign  t  Ipipofts 
Countries,    f  Exporu 


Total  of  for-     >  T^r,,^*f- 
ei,nCoun-  U^-^ 


1891 


5,43  1,337 
813.038 

5*1 79  s 
18a, 101 


99,969,78c 
39,953.818 

4.4J9.370 
1,113.879 


104.409,050 
41.066,647 


t4Ml7 

3,488,061 

49J-4S3 

1.956,647 

i*400i  130 

1,105.489 

44.757 

335-358 

339.344 

1,341.333 

39*.  99  7 

860,490 

1 10,138 

175,363 

4.349.909 

8,605,333 

374.30  1 

1. 194,630 

3-451.338 

4,366.038 

3**30,3S6 

1,105,969 

969,814 

1,115,106 

418,986 
434.979 

637.904 
699,986 


335.976,546 
siS*T75.S»9i 


1900 


£ 

1. 680. 391 

i,3O0,7S7 

SJ8.664 
163,034 


i33.3S9.*5r 
36,894,169 

5,419.310 
449.786 


138,789,261 
37.343.955 


40,603 

3,031.866 

473.184 

3.158,976 

671,406 

990.676 

53,058 

337h»8i 

181.906 

364. 6S5 

133.634 

567.693 

153,677 

349.560 

5.946.547 

6,165,600 

489.S81 

i.  73  7 -493 

13,080,466 

7.438.238 

4.838,371 

3.535.736 

1,307,004 

1.069,301 

84,013 
103,079 

139*633 

550,565 


413.434.341 
151,190,645' 


1 90s 


£ 
1,889  30s 

i.439r96o 

to6,797 

84.394 


113,614,865 

46,790,941 

1,948,186 

491,147 


ii5.S73.oS 
47,i83.olJ 


163,137 

a,773^4»S 

881,096 

3,031,260 

1,357.47s 

990,814 

31,35* 

301,091 

395i08S 

591,38s 

104.778 

479.997 

170,331 

449'45f 

8*i09,aoA 

6,916,617 

§18,368 

3*098'S33 

35.034.335 

I33«J.S35 

6,o&8.037 

4.781,383 

3*367,304 

1*313,431 

67.537 
79'3» 

339.»a» 
eoj*4S& 


437.151*191 

284*8^3*607 
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GERMAN  FOREIGN  TRADE  (in  Marks) 


Country 


United  States 

Great  Britain 

Rtassia 

Austria- H  unfjary . 

Prance 

Belgium 

Netnerlands 

Italy. 


Switzeriand .  . . . 

Sweden 

Denmark 

Spain 

Rumania 

Turkey 

Norway 

I'ortu^l 

Bulgaria 

Greece 

British  India. .  . 

China 

Jai»an 

Asia  (balance) . . 

Africa 

Mexico 

Cuba 

South  America. 


Imports 


1898 


190s 


877,200. 

825.700, 

727.100, 

661.200, 

265.300, 

201,400, 

184.100, 

170.300, 

173. Soo, 

102.900, 

65.600. 

48.100, 

34.000. 

29.S00. 

29,100, 

17.S00. 

1.800. 

8.400, 

220.900, 

39.500, 

10.300, 

1 18,900, 

130.700. 

1 1.300, 

12. soo. 

241,600, 


.000 
,000 
.000 

I. C04. 300.000 
784.300.000 

1 .090,000.000 

.000 

773t200.ooo 

.000 

409.100.000 

.000 
.000 

277.500.000 
256,800.000 

.000 

216.000.000 

.000 

190.300.000 

.000 

119.200.000 

.000 
000 

124.100.000 
1 16.800.000 

000 

94. 100.000 

000 

51.500.000 

000 

.000   1 

24.300.000 
16.600.000 

000 
000 
000 

15.300.000 

13.600.000 

277.800,000 

000   1 

42,700.000 

000 

20.400.000 

000 

61,900.000 

000 

58.700.000 

000 

22.200.000 

000 

17.400.000 

000   , 

421,500.000 

Exports 


1898 


334,600,000 

803.800,000 

409,600.000 

453.700.000 

ao5,40o.ooo 

187.300.000 

a8o,  100.000 

107,000.000 

255.900.000 

44,700*000 

94.400.000 

94,700.000 

37*100.000 

37*100.000 

03, 100.000 

15.600,000 

S.800,000 

5,500.000 

57. 100.000 

48,000.000 

43.000.000 

18.800.000 

1 10,600.000 

30.900,000 

4,600.000 

140.700,000 


1905 


543.000.000 

1.057.800.000 

368.400,000 

594.900.000 

293.500.000 

319.500.000 

448.800.000 

175*400.000 

369,800,000 

159.100.000 

185,900,000 

53.100,000 

44,400,000 

71,000,000 

70.600.000 

97*800.000 

13,400.000 

8.500,000 

98.700,000 

75.800.000 

84.600.000 

30.900,000 

65.600.000 

43.500.000 

19.700.000 

319.600,000 


For  further  information  on  commerce,  see  each  country. 


COMMERCE    AND    LABOR,    DEPARTMENT 

OF:  This  department  was  formed  by  the  act  of 
Congress  of  Feb.  11,  1903,  and  constitutes  one  of 
the  nine  executive  departments  of  the  general 
government.  It  is  in  charge  of  a  secretary  who  is 
a  member  of  the  Cabinet,  and  who  also  receives  the 
same  salary  ($8,000)  as  the  other  Cabinet  officers. 
This  department  was  created  with  a  view  to  the 
furthering  and  developing  of  trade  both  in  the 
United  States  and  also  with  foreign  lands:  of  the 
different  industries  connected  with  the  fisheries, 
mines,  and  manufactures;  of  matters  respecting 
labor  and  the  working  people ;  of  the  bettering  of 
the  means  of  transit  by  coach,  railway,  and  steam- 
boat ;  of  the  overlooking  of  matters  regarding  the 
various  kinds  of  insurance.  Within  the  depart- 
ment are  several  bureaus,  the  Lighthouse  Board 
and  the  lighthouse  establishment,  the  Steam- 
lx>at  Inspection,  the  Bureau  of  Corporations,  the 
Bureaus  of  Manufactures,  of  Labor,  of  Navigation, 
of  Standards,  of  Statistics  of  the  Treasury,  of 
Foreign  Commerce,  of  the  Census,  of  the  Fish 
Commission,  of  the  Corporations,  of  the  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey,  of  the  Shipping  Commissioner, 
of  Immigration,  of  the  Fulfilment  of  the  Ex- 
clusion Acts  against  Chinese.  The  Fish  Commis- 
sion has  oversight  of  the  salmon  and  other  fish- 
eries of  Alaska  and  the  hunting  of  the  fur-seal. 
The  Bureau  of  Corporations  is  intended  to  have 
control  of  the  different  trust  and  trade  combina- 
tions. There  is  a  Commissioner  of  Corporations 
who  receives  a  salarv  of  $5,000,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
look  carefully  into  the  organizing,  getting  up,  and 
managing  of  all  stock  companies  trading  whether 
in  the  U.  S.  or  abroad,  with  the  exception  alone  of 
the  common  carriers  who  come  under  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act.  It  is  his  duty  to  collect 
information  and  embody  it  in  a  paper  to  the  pres- 
ident. He  has  the  power  to  call  upon  and  to 
subjxjena  witnesses  to  give  testimony. 

The   first    secretary  under   the    act   was  Mr. 
George  B.  Cortelyou,  of  New  York,  appointed 


Feb.  16,  1903.  After  him  came  Mr.  Victor  B. 
Metcalf,  of  California.  The  present  incumbent, 
appointed  1907,  is  Mr.  Oscar  S.  Straus,  of  New 

COMMERCIAL  RELATIONS  (United  Statw): 
The  friendly  sentiment  which  exists  between 
nations,  while  due  in  many  cases  to  descent  from 
a  common  stock  and  to  the  presence  in  one  coun- 
try of  many  former  citizens  of  another,  is  also  due 
to'  the  existence  of  that  other  commercial  factor, 
invested  capital.  The  friendly  sentiment  exist- 
ing between  the  United  States  and  all  English- 
speaking  nations  is,  of  course,  the  result,  to  a 
great  extent,  of  a  common  parentage  and  the 
use  of  a  common  language  as  a  medium  of  inter- 
course. In  the  case  of  otir  dealings  with  tiie 
Germanic  nations  there  is  not  on^  the  dose 
relationship  between  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  the 
Germanic,  but  also  the  presence  in  this  cotmtiy  of 
millions  of  representatives  of  those  nations. 

The  number  of  immigrants  admitted  into  the 
U.  S.  from  Germany  alone  since  1820  exceeds 
5,000,000  and  the  number  of  natives  of  that 
country  residing  in  the  U.  S.  at  the  present  time 
is  nearly  3,000,000.  The  number  of  Austrians 
residing  in  the  U.  S.  at  the  date  of  the  last  census 
was  over  a  quarter  of  a  million ;  natives  of  Holland 
over  100,000;  and  of  the  natives  of  Norway  and 
Sweden  and  Denmark  over  1,000,000;  while  of 
the  natives  of  the  United  Kingdom  the  total  in 
1900  was  2,500,000  and  of  Canada  more  than 
1,000,000. 

The  latest  available  statistics  indicate  that  the 
number  of  natives  of  the  U.S.  now  residing  in  the 
United  Kingdom  is  approximately  30,000.  The 
German  census  of  1900  showed  the  presence  of 
practicallv  18.000  of  our  citizens  resioing  in  Ger- 
many. The  Mexican  census  showed  nearly  16,- 
000  Americans  residing  in  Mexico  in  ipoo,  and  the 
Canadian  census  of  1901  showed  about  41,000 
natives  of  the  U.  S.  residing  in  Canada.     Sub- 
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snt  Canadian  records  show  a  migration  of 

25,000  to  45,000  per  annum  from  the  U.  S. 
uiada,  whicn  suggests  that  the  number  of  our 

people  now  residing  in  the  Dominion  is 
aoly  over  100,000. 

ir  consul-general  in  Mexico  reported  some 
or  three  years  a^o  that  over  $500,000,000  of 
rican  capital  was  invested  in  that  country,  and 
)ns  well  acquainted  with  the  movements  of 
»tments  out  of  the  U.  S.  are  of  the  opinion 
this  sum  has  been  increased  since  at  the  rate 
trhaps  $100,000,000  per  annum,  and  that  the 

American  capital  mvested  in  Mexico  ap- 
imates  $800,000,000.  Rep>orts  from  our 
Ills  in  Canada  and  other  available  sources  in- 
je  that  the  investment  of  American  capital 
ig  our  neighbors  on  the  north  is  also  to  be 
lured  by  hundreds  of  millions, 
ir  consul-general  in  Cuba  has  indicated  that, 
s  opinion,  the  amount  of  American  capital 
t  invested  is  between  $100,000,000  and  $200,- 
>oo,  and  a  study  of  this  subject  recently 
3  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  develops  the 
that  probably  $100,000,000  of  American  cap- 
lave  been  invested  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands, 
from  $10,000,000  to  $15,000,000  in  Porto 
In  the  great  countries  of  Europe,  where 
al  is  plentiful,  American  inventions  and 
rican  skill  in  manfacturing  and  management 
combined  with  local  capital  to  develop  great 
atrial  enterprises,  which  have  strengthened 
x)rdiality  of  sentiment  existing  between  the 
peoples. 

lere  is  no  difficulty  in  proving  that  the  ex- 
ce  of  these  factors — sentiment,  immigration, 
invested  capital — has  been  followed  by  the 
tenance  of  cordial  commercial  relationships. 
United  Kingdom,  having  with  us  a  common 
lage  and  of  whose  people  we  had  in  1900 
>,ooo  in  the  U.  S.,  and  to  which  we  have  sent 
>o  of  our  own  people  to  become  permanent 
ents  in  its  communities,  is  the  most  impor- 
customer  for  American  exports, 
rmany  is  next  in  importance  in  both  our  ex- 
and  import  trade.  Of  German  people  we 
in  1900  two  and  two  thirds  millions,  and  to- 
have  perhaps  as  many  as  3,000,000,  and  in 
country  20,000  Americans  now  reside.  Can- 
ollows,  and  of  her  people  we  had  in  1900  over 
>,ooo,  and  she  has  100,000  former  citizens  of 
J.  S.  In  Canada  are  invested  large  stuns  of 
rican  capital.  Still  another  country  with 
li  our  trade  relations  have  grown  with  won- 
il  rapidity  is  Mexico,  which  takes  two  thirds 
;  imports  from  us  and  sends  three  fourths  of 
xports  to  us.  In  that  country  probably 
>o  former  citizens  of  the  U.  S.  reside  and  hun- 
;  of  millions  of  American  capital  are  invested, 
i  the  number  of  former  Mexican  citizens  now 
ing  in  the  U.  S.  is  over  100,000. 
lere  is  negative  proof  to  add  to  the  positive 
:  that  sentiment  and  good-will  between  na- 

needs  immigration  and  invested  capital  for 
TDwth  of  trade  relations.  Indeed,  there  is  a 
■se  side  to  the  picture.  Our  friendship  for 
ce  is  a  matter  of  history.  Altho  our  relations 
always  been  cordial,  we  have  often  wondered 
our  trade  grows  so  slowly  and  that  we  supply 
about  10  per  cent  of  its  imports,  while  to 
lany  we  supply  14  per  cent,  to  the  United 
dom  35  per  cent,  and  to  Canada  60  per  cent 
eir  imports.  While  this  apparently  anoma- 
oondition  is  doubtless  due  in  part  to  the  re- 
ive policy  of  France,  may  it  not  also  be  due 


in  some  degree  to  the  fact  that  the  total  nimiber 
of  French  residing  in  the  U.  S.  in  1900  was  but 
104,000,  as  compared  to  the  millions  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  Germany,  and  Canada? 

To  prove  my  proposition  further,  the  surpriz- 
ingly  rapid  growth  of  our  trade  with  Italy  in 
recent  years  is  but  an  additional  argument  sup- 
porting the  theory  that  the  closeness  of  relation- 
ship between  the  peoples  of  the  two  countries  is 
an  important  factor  in  the  development  of  com- 
mercial relations.  Our  trade  with  Italy  in  recent 
years  has  expanded  from  practically  $40,000,000 
m  1896  to  nearly  $90,000,000  at  present,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  number  of  Italians  in  the  U.  S., 
which  in  1900  was  nearly  500,000,  has  grown  with 
phenomenal  rapidity  in  recent  years,  with  a  cor- 
respondingly gratifying  enlargement  of  our  trade 
relations  with  that  .country. 

The  number  of  Russians  in  the  U.  S.  in  1900 
was  nearly  half  a  million,  and  the  increase  since 
then  has  been  very  great.  The  value  of  our  ex- 
ports to  Russia  has  more  than  doubled  in  the  last 
aecade  and  the  value  of  our  imports  from  that 
country  more  than  quadrupled.  We  have  won- 
dered and  with  reason  at  the  slow  growth  of  our 
exports  to  South  American  countries  and  espe- 
cially at  their  small  value  when  compared  with  the 
large  amount  represented  by  our  imports  from 
that  section  of  the  world.  But  possibly  we  do 
not  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  the 
South.American  countries  are  peopled  by  races  less 
akin  to  us  in  nationality  than  those  previously 
mentioned,  and  that  American  citizens  and  Amer- 
ican capital  are  seldom  found  in  those  communi- 
ties. The  South  American  countries  are  gener- 
ously populated  with  Europeans  and  are  enjoying 
*  the  beneficial  effects  of  their  capital.  The  num- 
ber of  South  Americans  residing  in  the  U.  S.  in 
1900  was  less  than  5,000,  as  compared  with  the 
100,000  from  Mexico. 

The  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  these  facts 
and  figures  are  clearly  that  the  sentiment  of 
friendship  as  well  as  that  of  cordiality  has  ac- 
companied the  development  of  commerce  with 
those  countries  with  which  our  commercial  inter- 
course is  greatest  and  most  satisfactory  and  that 
it  should  be  continued  and  fostered. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  presence  in  the 
U.  S.  of  capital  from  foreign  countries  and  the 
presence  in  such  countries  of  American  capital 
does  strengthen  commercial  relations  between 
the  nations,  while  the  presence  of  industrious 
citizens  from  other  countries  has  been  of  great  aid 
in  developing  the  many  industries  that  have  made 
us  the  most  wealthy  and  prosperous  nation  in  the 
world,  as  well  as  the  greatest  manufacturing  na- 
tion, and  placed  us  in  the  front  rank  of  exporters 
of  domestic  products  and  of  manufactures. 

For  the  purpose  of  properly  expanding  and  en- 
larging our  trade  relations,  it  is  of  the  highest  im- 
portance that  the  executive  branch  of  our  Gov- 
ernment charged  with  the  ctdtivation  of  friendly 
relations  with  foreign  countries  shall  not  be  ham- 
pered by  any  narrowness  or  short-sightedness  on 
the  part  of  our  lawmakers,  either  national  or  in  the 
separate  states,  for  every  obstacle  that  is  put  in 
the  way  of  friendly  international  relations  is  Doimd 
to  reflect  and  act  as  a  check  upon  our  foreign 
commerce,  and  at  the  same  time  upon  our  wage- 
workers,  of  whom  so  many  are  employed  in  indus- 
tries and  manufactures  engaged  in  exporting.  As 
it  has  been  shown  that  the  movement  of  popula- 
tion from  one  country  to  another  is  one  of  the 
forerunners  of  international  trade,  as  well  as  a 
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great  factor  in  promoting  it,  we  must  have  a  care 
not  to  put  unreasonable  checks  on  immigration. 

So  long  as  the  exclusion  law  was  clearly  under- 
stood to  apply  only  to  the  coolie  class  our  trade 
with  China  g^ew  with  rapidity*  Her  merchants 
and  travelers  and  representative  people  visited 
this  country  freely  and  sent  their  sons  to  be  edu- 
cated in  our  schools,  colleges*  and  universities.  In 
like  manner  Americans  %^isited  China  freely,  and 
the  numl^er  of  our  people  residing  in  that  country 
increased  from  less  than  1,300  in  1894  to  over 
1,200  in  1Q04.  Our  exports  to  China  grew  from 
less  than  $5,000,000  in  1S95  to  over  $50,000,000 
in  1905,  and  while  we  believe  that  the  loss  of  over 
$20,000,000  shown  in  the  returns  for  igo5  was 
due,  in  some  degree,  to  the  fact  that  the  trade  of 
1Q05  was  abnormally  large,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  was  due  in  some  part  to  the  recent  trade 
boycotts,  resulting  from  the  feeling  on  the  part  of 
the  Chinese  that  their  representative  people  do 
not  receive  proper  treatment  when  they  apply  for 
admission  into  the  U.  S.  So  apparent  was  this 
fact  that  President  Roosevelt,  in  a  message  to 
Congress  a  year  ago,  urged  the  enactment  of  a 
Chinese  admission  law. 

The  individual  merchant  or  manufacturer 
knows  that  he  cannot  expect  to  hold  customers 
whom  he  openly  offends  or  brutally  insults.  The 
same  is  true  of  a  nation.  It  cannot  offend  another 
nation  and  hold  the  trade  of  its  people.  Interna- 
tional courtesy  is  as  essential  to  international 
good-will  as  is' a  similar  relationship  between  in- 
dividuals, and  the  consequences  in  the  former 
case  are  far  more  serious  and  pennanent.  The 
merchants  and  manufacturers  of  our  country  can 
perform  no  more  valuable  service  to  the  nation 
and  to  the  promotion  of  foreign  commerce  than  in 
strengthening  public  sentiment  to  support  the 
government  in  cultivating  these  friendly  relations 
with  other  nations  which  are  so  essential  to  good- 
will and  good  trade  relations. 

Our  trade  with  Japan  has  shown  a  surprizing 
growth  in  recent  years,  during  which  time  a  feel- 
mg  of  deep  friendship  has  developed  between  that 
remarkable  race  and  our  own.  Her  people  have 
been  welcomed  to  all  the  privileges  and  mimuni- 
ties  enjoyed  by  the  most  favored  nation,  except 
actual  citizenship.  Tlie  privileges  of  Americans 
residing  in  Japan,  the  number  of  whom  has  nearly 
doubled  in  the  past  decade,  have  correspondingly 
increased. 

Our  great  silk  manufactories,  which  employ 
thousands  of  working  men  and  disburse  over  $jo,- 
000,000  a  year  in  wages,  have  drawn  largely  for 
their  raw  material  upon  Japan,  sending  her  nearly 
$40,000,000  for  raw  sUk  in  the  year  just  ended., 
Jajian  in  turn  has  purchased  freely  of  the  products 
of  our  farms  and  factories,  so  that  our  exports  to 
that  country  have  grown  from  less  than  $8,000,- 
000  in  1896  to  over  $38,000,000  in  i{)o6.  In  view 
of  these  flattering  commercial  relations  with  the 
dominant  power  of  the  Far  East,  it  is  a  matter  of 
serious  regret  that  recent  incidents  in  a  single 
community  of  our  country — a  community  that 
has  protited  largely  through  the  enlargement  of 
our  trade  with  Japan — sliould  have  endangered 
the  cordiality  of  relations  under  which  that  trade 
has  developed. 

While  this  occurrence  is  too  recent  to  have  had 
as  yet  a  perceptible  effect  upon  trade  relations,  it 
requires  no  stretch  of  imagination  to  foresee  that 
unless  these  deplorable  incidents  are  satisfactorily 
adjusted  they  will  have  a  disastrous  effect  upon 
our  future  trade  with  that  country.     On  this  sub- 


ject I  believe  the  President  voiced  the  sentiment 
of  the  great  mass  of  our  people  when  he  said  in  his 
message  to  Congress: 

Not  only  must  we  treat  all  nations  fatiiy,  but  "wc  mtot 
treat  with  >ustice  and  pood -will  all  immigrants  who  come  here 
under  the  law.  All  we  have  to  question  is  the  man's  conducl:. 
If  he  is  honest  and  upright  in  his  dealings  with  his  netghboc 
and  with  the  State,  then  he  is  entitled  to  rcsfject  a.nd  good 
treatment.  Especially  do  we  need  to  remember  our  duty  lo 
the  stmnger  'A'lthin  our  gates.  It  is  a  sure  mark  of  a  loir 
civilization,  a  low  morality,  to  abuse  or  discriminate  against 
or  in  any  way  humiliate  such  stranger  who  has  come  heps  law- 
fully and  who  is  conducting  himself  properly.  To  remeoi- 
ber  this  is  incumbent  on  every  American  citiseti«  axid  it  » 
especially  incumbent  on  every  goverma«nt  ofiidal,  whethn 
of  the  nation  or  of  the  several  states. 

Altho  the  question  of  ethics  in  the  growth  of  in- 
ternational commerce  may  at  first  sight  prove 
novel,  there  is  really  nothing  new  about  it  other 
than  that  the  nations  of  the  world  are  growing 
more  enlightened,  because  the  basic  principles 
of  honesty  and  courtesy  in  individual  btisiness 
naturally  extend  to  the  larger  enterprise  of  inter- 
national trade  relations.  As  I  have  traced  out, 
the  growth  of  trade  relations  is  attributable,  in 
vSome  degree  at  least,  to  cordiality  of  international 
relationship  and  of  relationship  between  our  own 
people  and  those  of  the  nations  with  which  we 
come  into  business  contact.  The  future  success 
of  our  manufacturers  and  exporters  rests  in  their 
own  hands. 

Our  government  can  do  certain  things.  It  can, 
for  instance,  maintain  a  great  department,  such 
as  that  of  Commerce  and  Labor;  it  can  record  the 
movements  of  articles  into  and  out  of  the  country, 
and  the  names  of  countries  from  which  im- 
ports come  and  to  which  exports  go;  it  can  show 
the  growth  of  exports  of  various  a^rticles,  the  de- 
mand in  a  given  country  for  the  same ;  it  can  send 
its  consuls  and  special  representatives  to  the 
various  nations  of  the  world  to  learn  what  mar- 
kets exist  for  our  goods,  and  how  they  must  be 
made  and  packed  and  sold  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  those  markets — but  it  cannot  bring  to 
our  manufacturers  and  exporters  that  close  per* 
sonal  relationship  with  the  people  of  these  nations 
that  is  so  essential  to  them  if  they  are  to  maintain 
the  greatest  measure  of  success. 

By  sending  special  representatives  to  solicit 
trade,  by  establishing  banking  and  other  facilities 
therefor,  and  by  cultivating  and  maintaining 
friendly  relations  the  exporting  nations  01 
Europe  have  obtained  their  success  in  the  mar- 
kets of  the  world.  And  when  I  say  sj>ecial  rep- 
resentati%^es  I  mean  men  representing  the  manu- 
facturer, and  so  famiHar  with  his  own  individual 
methods  of  production  and  with  commerce  that 
they  can  present  to  him  the  details  of  the  exists  ~ 
trade  opportunities  and  the  processes  to  wl"  " 
he  must  adapt  his  own  existing  methods  in  01 
to  make  liis  goods  salable  in  the  cominunities  in 
question.  These  are  the  things  the  government 
cannot  do  for  the  manufacturer  and  the  exporter 
—things  they  can  do  only  for  themselves. 

In  round  numbers  the  world's  imports  of  manu- 
factures now  aggregate  $5,000,000,000  in  value^ 
and  of  that  amount  we  are  at  present  contributing 
but  $700,000,000.  or  about  14  per  cent,  altho  we 
are  the  world*s  greatest  producers  of  all  the  im- 
portant articles  used  in  manufacturing,  such  as 
cotton,  iron,  copper,  timber,  and  coal,  the  last  of 
which  furnishes  the  power  necessary  to  transform 
the  others  into  the  finished  products. 

We  also  have  the  world's  greatest  system  of 
railways  with  which  to  assemble  these  raw  mar 
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Is  and  carry  them  to  the  water's  edge, 
ther  our  government  shall  aid  in  building  a 
;  merchant  marine  for  carrying  these  prod- 
already  cheaply  transported,  from  the 
r's  edge  to  the  principal  foreign  markets,  or 
her  such  aid  should  be  confined  to  those 
>ns  with  which  our  trade  has  shown  little 
lopment  and  to  which  foreign  capital  is  offer- 
is  no  direct  system  of  transportation,  is  a 
er  yet  to  be  determined. 
it  certain  it  is  that,  whatever  the  government 
do  in  aid  of  our  foreign  commerce,  or  in  col- 
ig  general  information  regarding  trade  op- 
mities  in  foreign  countries,  the  real  oppor- 
y  for  success  in  those  markets  rests  witn  our 
iicers  and  exporters,  who,  by  sending  their 
»nal  representatives  among  these  people,  will 
)nly  obtain  for  themselves  the  information 
sary  to  that  trade,  but  will,  at  the  same  time, 
n  developing  that  international  sentiment 
:lose  relationship  which  have  proved  so  im- 
int  a  factor  in  our  commercial  relations  with 
ountries  where  our  greatest  success  has  been 
ned.  Oscar  S.  Straus, 

Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 

(MMONS:  Commons,  or  land  held  in  common 
village,  town,  or  community,  play  a  large 
in  the  history  of  land  tenure.  This  is  true 
■eat  Britain  among  other  countries,  but  for 
reatment  of  the  subject  in  general  and  also 
eat  Britain,  see  Land;  Primitive  Property. 
subject  is  here  treated  in  regard  to  the 
;d  States.  The  first  colonists  of  America 
ed  land  among  themselves  in  proportion  to 
iize  of  their  families;  and  in  some  parts  of 
England  according  to  rank.  In  Plymouth, 
ver,  pasttu*e  lands  were  for  many  years  as- 
d  by  lot  in  town  meetings,  and  wood  was 
iown  and  hauled  in  common.  The  forests 
for  more  than  a  century  known  as  **com- 
5."  In  I7IO  Plymouth  comprized  over 
•o  acres  ot  common  land,  and  to-day  there 
till  over  200  acres  of  "town  land,"  chiefly 
t. 

he  old  town  of  Sandwich  there  is  still  a  parcel  of  land 
I  as  the  "Town  Neck."  This  is  owned  by  a  company 
snty-four  proprietors,  the  descendants  or  heirs  01  the 
ettlers  of  the  town.  Originally  the  Town  Neck,  like 
common  lands,  belonged  to  the  whole  town.  In  the 
records,  under  the  date  May  aa,  1658,  stands  the  fol- 
\  note:  "If  an  inhabytant  wanteth  land  to  plant,  hee 
ave  some  in  the  Towne  Neck,  or  in  the  common  for  six 
and  noe  longer."  Later.  April  6.  1678.  townsmen  are 
liberty  to  improve  Neck  lands  noe  longer  than  ten 
.  and  then  to  be  at  the  townsmen's  ordering  againe."  In 
ar  165)5  the  use  of  the  Town  Neck  was  restricted  to  the 
if  original  proprietors,  and  the  land  was  staked  out  into 
•eight  lots.  The  lots  were  not  fenced  ofT,  and  the  whole 
xmtinued  to  lie  as  a  common  field,  under  the  authority 
entire  body  of  proprietors,  like  the  arable  lands  of  a 
inic  village  community.  On  April  4,  1695,  it  was 
I  that  the  Town  Neck  should  be  improved  for  the  future 
ommon  field,  until  the  major  part  of  those  interested 
I  see  cause  otherwise  to  dispose  or  improve  the  same. 
cmimon  fence  was  to  be  made  up,  and  a  gate  to  be 
led  by  May  ist.  A  field-driver  or  hayward  was  to  keep 
•wn  Neck  dear  of  creatures,  and  to  impoimd  for  trespass, 
o  it  was  voted  that  the  Neck  be  cleared  of  creatures  by 
[6th,  and  that  no  part  of  the  land  be  improved  for  tillage 
than  by  sowing. 

sly.  it  has  been  proposed  to  sell  this  land  to  a  private 
.ny  for  the  Cape  Cod  Canal,  a  proposal  which  the  Massa- 
ts  Nationalists  have  strongly  opposed.  The  above  is 
ne  instance  of  the  survival  of  communal  lands  in  New 
ad.     In  Salem  there  were  ten  fields  which  belonged 

0  a  number  of  proprietors,  who  had  individual  rights, 
ere  subject  to  communal  authority,  a  majority  vote 
tupreme.  They  were  tilled,  sown,  reaped  in  common. 
bis  was  only  a  part  of  their  commtmism.     The  forests 

1  Salem  were  long  kept  "  for  the  commons  of  the  towne. 
re  it  for  wood  and  timber."   No  townsman  could  make 


profit  by  exporting  the  logs  or  Itunber,  but  every  man  was 
free  to  take  all  he  needed  for  fencing,  fuel,  or  building  pur- 
poses. Like  many  other  towns,  Salem  had  large  tracts  of 
meadow  land,  where  every  man  had  liberty  to  mow.  After 
the  grass  crop  had  been  gathered,  the  cattle  of  the  town  were 
turned  into  the  meadows  to  giaze.  Along  the  Connecticut 
River  this  custom  continued  xintil  quite  recent  times.  Boston 
Commons  was  thus  used  for  many  generations.  The  Town 
Neck  in  Salem,  which  is  now  a  public  pleasure-ground,  re- 
mained a  common  pasture  for  milch  cows  until  lately.  At 
present  there  are  300  acres  of  common  land,  called  the  Great 
Pastures."  being  the  last  remnant  of  a  tract  of  4.000  acres. 
It  is  owned  by  the  descendants  of  the  original  commoners.  In 
1640  the  town  voted  that  "none  of  the  commons  within  the 
cattle  range  should  be  granted  to  any  individual  use."  Gen- 
erally, however,  the  increase  of  poptdation  led  to  the  gradual 
breaking  up  of  the  system  of  communism.  It  was.  however, 
only  after  a  long  contest  that  the  landless  citizens  triumphed 
over  the  village  patricians.  The  immediate  restdt  of  the 
abolition  of  common  lands  was  very  beneficial  to  the  interests 
of  the  community,  as  the  number  of  small  landowners  was 
increased. 

It  is  not  only  in  New  England  that  traces  of  the  early  land 
communism  appear,  but  in  all  English  or  Dutch  settlements. 
There  were  commons  in  Nantucket,  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Delaware.  Pennsylvania,  Maryland.  Virginia,  and  the  Caro- 
linas.  Almost  everywhere  in  the  South  certain  communal 
customs  prevailed.  Forests,  streams,  and  foot-paths  are 
generally  regarded  as  common  to  all.  The  court  greens  in 
Southern  towns  are  as  free  as  village  greens  or  commons. 
Annapolis  has  a  town  pasture  which  is  typical  of  scores  of 
others.  In  the  Southern  parishes  the  glebe  lands  are  only  an 
ecclesiastical  phase  of  the  original  communism,  separated  and 
administered  by  church  boards  for  church  purposes,  similar 
to  the  town  lands  of  New  England,  which  yielded  support  to 
the  schools  and  clergy. 

Rbpbrbncbs:  The  Survival  of  Land  Community  in  New  Eng- 
land, by  W.  P.  Allen,  in  Tne  Nation,  Jan.  10,  i8yS:  Johns- 
Hopkins  University  Studies  in  Historical  and  Political 
Science,  vol.  i..  No.  2,  on  The  Germanic  Origin  of  New 
England  Towns,  and  Nos.  9  and  xo.  on  Village  Communities 
of  Cape  Ann  and  Salem. 

COMMONS,  JOHN  ROGERS:  Professor  of 
political  economy;  bom  at  Hollandsburg,  Ohio, 
1862;  educated  in  public  schools  and  at  Oberlin 
College;  studied  political  science  at  Johns  Hop- 
kins University,  1889-90  (A.M.,  1890).  He  was 
successively  tutor  in  economics  at  the  Wesleyan 
University,  and  professor  of  political  economy 
at  Oberlin  (1891-92),  Indiana  University  (1893- 
1895),  Syracuse  University  (1895-9).  He  was 
expert  a^ent  of  the  United  States  Industrial  Com- 
mission m  1 901;  and  assistant  secretary  of  the 
National  Civic  Federation,  1902.  Since  1904  he 
has  been  professor  of  political  economy  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin.  Commons  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  American  Proportional 
Representation  League,  and  has  been  active  in 
numerous  social-reform  movements  and  organiza- 
tions, particularly,  recently,  in  the  National  Civic 
Federation,  and  as  a  director  of  the  American 
Bureau  of  Industrial  Research  at  Wisconsin  Uni- 
versity, in  which  capacity  he  made  special  studies 
of  trade-unionism  and  kmdred  subjects  for  an  in- 
dustrial history  of  the  United  States,  now  in  course 
of  preparation.  He  belongs  to  no  one  school,  ex- 
cept as  holding  to  the  so-called  ethical  view  of 
political  economy.  He  favors  the  referendtmi  and 
initiative,  proportional  representation,  arbitration 
and  conciliation,  trade-unionism,  the  nationaliza- 
tion and  mimicipalization  of  nattiral  monopolies, 
and  the  complete  governmental  control  of  cur- 
rency. He  is  the  author  of:  "Distribution  of 
Wealth";  "Social  Reform  and  the  Chtirch"; 
* '  Proportional  Representation  " ;  * '  Trade- Union- 
ism and  Labor  Problems";  **  Races  and  Immi- 
grants in  America,"  besides  numerous  articles  in 
magazines  and  economic  journals.  Address :  Wis- 
consin University,  Madison,  Wis. 

COMMUNE,  COMMUNALISM,  AND  COMMU- 
NARDS: A  commune  (from  Latin  communis,  com- 
mon) is  in  general  a  commtmity  organized,  or  the 
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fovemment  of  such  a  community.  Under  the 
Loman  Empire  every  province  appears  to  have 
had  its  ow^Ti  provincial  diet  or  assembly,  called 
a  coficUium  or  commune,  and  these  are  held  by 
some  to  have  been  the  first  attempts  at  represent- 
ative assemblies.  But  see  Communism :  Mir,  etc. 
In  the  Middle  Ages  many  cities  and  towns  formed 
confederacies  of  citizens,  and  all  such  confederal 
cies  of  towns  or  provinces  were  called  communes. 
We  read  of  the  Commune  of  Florence,  the  Com- 
mune of  Paris,  etc.  In  France  especially  these 
communes  at  one  time  developed  very  consider- 
able power  and  obtained  large  rights  which  they 
gradually  lost  under  the  centralizing  tendencies 
of  the  government  of  the  Louis,  Beginning  with 
the  Revolution,  however^  there  has  been  a  con- 
stant agitation  for,  and  some  serious  insurrections 
in  order  to  gain,  the  supremacy  of  the  old  com- 
munes. This  has  led  to  a  theory  particularly 
popular  in  France,  which  would  make  the  com- 
mune the  political  and  social  center^  and  do  away 
with  all  central  government  save  a  loose  federa- 
tion of  communes.  This  was  the  ideal  of  Ba- 
KOUNIN.  and.  is  the  view  of  most  anarchist  com- 
munists. (See  Anarchism,  section  *' Anarchist 
Communism.")  It  was  this  theory  that  largely 
led  to  the  rising  of  the  Paris  Commune  in  1871. 
One  w^ho  advocates  this  view  is  sometimes  called 
a  commtmard,  tho  this  phrase  has  been  particu- 
larly appropriated  for  the  supporters  of  tne  Paris 
Commune.  Prof.  R.  T.  Ely  and  other  writers, 
however,  prefer  the  word  'communal ist  for  the 
believer  in  this  theory.  (See  also  Communism; 
Paris  Commune.) 

COHMITNISM:  The  economic  theory  which 
advocates  the  total  or  partial  abolition  of  the 
right  of  private  property,  actual  ownership  be- 
ing ascribed  to  the  community  as  a  whole  or  to 
the  state.  Says  Palgrave's  '*  Dictionary  of  Politi- 
cal Economy": 

Communism  is  the  theory  which  teaches  that  the  labor  and 
the  income  of  society  should  be  distributed  equally  among  all 
its  members  by  some  constituled  authority.  For  an  example 
of  what  communists  mean  by  eqim!  division  of  labor  and 
income,  the  following  explanattort  may  .suffice:  "  Here  equal- 
ity must  be  measured  by  the  capacity  of  the  worker  and  the 
need  of  the  consumer,  not  by  the  intensity  of  the  labor  and 
the  quantity  of  things  consumed.  A  man  eudowed  with 
a  certain  degree  of  strength,  when  he  lifts  a  weight  of  ten 
pounds,  labors  as  much  as  another  man  with  fivn  times  the 
strength  when  he  lifts  fifty  pounds.  He  who.  to  satisfy  a 
burning  thirst,  swallows  a  pitcher  of  water*  cn^ov-^  no  more 
than  his  comrade  who,  but  slightly  thirsty,  sips  a  cupfuL 
The  aim  of  the  communism  in  question  is  equality  of  pains  and 
pleasures,  not  of  consumable  things  and  worke]^'  tasks.'* 
(Buonarroti,  "Conspiration  de  fiabeuf/'  i.,  397-) 

Says  John  Stuart  Mill  ("Political  Economy/' 
book  ii.,  chap,  i,): 

The  assailants  of  the  principle  of  individual  property  may 
be  divided  into  two  classes:  those  whose  scheme  implies  ab- 
solute equality  in  the  distribution  of  the  physical  means  of 
life  and  enjoyment,  and  those  who  admit  inequality,  but 
grounded  on  some  principle,  or  supposed  principle,  of  justice 
or  general  expediency,  and  not.  like  so  many  of  the  existing 
social  inequahttes,  dependent  on  accident  alone.  At  the  head 
of  the  first  class,  as  the  earliest  of  those  belonging  to  the  pres- 
ent gieneration,  must  be  placed  Mr.  Owen  and  his  followers. 
M.  Louis  Blanc  and  M.  Cabct  have  more  recently  become 
conspicuous  as  apostles  of  similar  doctrines  (tho  the  former 
advocates  equality  of  distribution  only  as  a  transition  to  a 
still  higher  standard  of  justice,  that  all  should  work  accord- 
ing to  their  capacity,  and  receive  according  to  their  wants). 
The  characteristic  name  for  this  economical  system  1?  com- 
munism, a  word  of  continental  origin,  only  of  late  introduced 
into  this  country.  The  word  socialism,  which  originated 
among  the  English  communist*,  and  was  assumed  by  them  as 
a  name  to  designate  their  own  doctrine,  is  now,  on  the  Conti- 
nent, employed  in  a  larger  sense;  not  necessarily  implying 
communism,  or  the  entire  abolition  of  private  property,  but 
fipplied  to  any  sysum  which  requires  that  the  land  and  the 


instruments  of  production  should  be  the  property^  not  of  ia- 
dividuals,  but  of  communities  or  assoctatiofi»,  or  of  the  gov- 
ernment. 

This  is  probably  the  best  use  of  the  word,  tho 
there  is  some  atittiority  for  using  the  word  "com- 
munism" simply  as  identical  with  extreme  and 
radical  socialism.  It  is  unnecessary,  however 
to  use  two  words  for  the  same  thing,  and  com- 
munism is  being  limited  more  and  more  by  the 
best  writers  to  apply  to  that  school  of  Socialists 
who  bcUev^e  in  holding  all  property  in  commcm 
except  the  merest  personal  effects,  and  giving 
to  every  man  equally,  in  contradistinction  to 
Socialists,  who  would* only  have  capital,  or  the 
means  of  production,  in  common.  Concerning 
communism  in  general,  the  best  brief  disetission 
is  still  undoubtedlv  that  of  Mill,  from  whom  we 
therefore  quote  at  length.     He  says : 

Whatever  may  be  the  merits  or  defects  of  these  variots 
schema,  they  cannot  be  truly  said  to  be  impracticable.     No 
reasonable  person  can  doubt  that  a  vi liaise  community,  com- 
posed of  a  few  thousand  mhabitants  cultivair 
tiniBf  in  joint  ownership  the  same  extent  of  laad 
Kill  on.       which  at  present  feeds  that  number  ol  peopk, 
n^-^^^-^tm^  ^^^   producing  by  combined  labor  and  the 
l^mmnmnii  ^^st  improved  processes  th«  manufactured 
articles  which  they  required,   could  raise  an 
amount  of  productions  sufficient  to  maintain 
them  in  comfort;  and  would  find  the  means  of  obtaining,  and 
if  need  be  exacting,  the  quantity  of  labor  necessary  for  thii 
purpose  from  every  member  of  the  association   who  was 
capable  of  work. 

The  objection  ordinarily  made  to  a  system  of  community  of 
property  and  equal  distribution  of  tne  produce,  that  each 
j:>enion  would  be  incessantly  occupied  in  evadinj?  his  fair  share 
of  the  work^  points,  undoubtedly,  to  a  real  difficulty.  But 
those  who  ume  this  objection,  forget  to  how  great  an  extfttt 
the  same  difficulty  exists  under  the  system  on  which  nine 
tenths  of  the  busmess  of  society  is  now  conducted.  The 
objection  supposes  that  honest  and  efficient  labor  is  only  to 
be  had  from  those  who  are  themselves  individually  to  rrap 
the  benefit  of  their  own  exertions.  But  how  small  a  port  oi 
all  the  labor  performed  in  EnRland.  from  the  lowest  paid  to 
the  highest,  is  done  by  persons  workinR  for  their  own  benefit. 
From  the  Irish  reaper  or  hodman  to  the  chief  jus  lice  or  the  min- 
ister of  state,  nearly  all  the  work  of  society  is  remunerated  by 
day  wages  or  fixt  salaries.  A  factory  operative  has  Jess  per* 
fiofial^  Interest  in  his  work  than  a  member  of  a  communM 
a^socLatJon,  since  he  is  not.,  like  him,  working  for  a  partnenhip 
of  which  he  is  himself  a  member.  .  .  . 

Another  of  the  objections  to  commum'sm  is  similar  to  that 
so  often  urged  against  poor  laws:  that  if  every  member  ottlm 
community  were  assured  of  subsister^ce  for  himself  and  any 
number  01  children,  on  the  sole  condition  of  willingness  to 
work,  prudential  restraint  on  the  multiplication  of  m^ankiiid 
would  be  at  an  end,  and  population  would  st^rt  forward  at  a 
rate  which  would  reduce  the  community  through  successive 
stages  of  increasing  discomfort  to  actual  starvation-  There 
would  certainly  be  much  ground  for  this  app'^^*-^'""'-":  if 
communism   provided  no  motives  to  restraint  ta 

those  which  it  would  take  away.     But  comn;  r?j- 

cisely  the  state  of  things  in  which  opinion  might  Ik  ^  ^in.^uv,j  Us 
declare  itself  with  greatest  intensity  againist  this  kind  of  selfish 
intemperance.  Any  augmentation  of  numbers  which  dimin- 
ished the  comfort  or  increased  the  toil  of  the  mass  would  then 
cause  (which  now  it  does  not)  immediate  and  unmista^bk 
inconvenience  to  every  individual  in  the  association:  incon- 
venience which  could  not  then  be  imputed  to  the  avarice  of 
employers,  or  the  unjust  privileges  of  the  rich.  In  toi^ 
altered  circumstances  opinion  could  not  fail  to  reprobate,  mar. 
if  reprobation  did  not  suffice,  to  repress  by  penalties  oS  same 
description,  this  or  any  other  culf^ble  self-tnduigenoe  at  the 
expense  of  the  community.  The  communistic  scheme,  in- 
aatead  of  being  peculiarly  open  to  the  objection  drawn  from 
danger  of  ovcrpopiilation.  has  there  commendation  of  tend- 
ing in  an  especial  degree  to  the  prevention  of  that  evil. 

A  more   real    diflfaculty  is  that  of  fairly  apportioning  the 
labor  of  the  community  among  its  members.     There  are  many 
kinds  of  work,  and  by  what  standard  are  they  to  be  measured 
one  against  another?     Who  is  to  judge  how 
-        much  cotton -spinning,  or  distributing  goods 
DimcilltiM    from  the  stores,  or  bricklaynng.  or  chimney- 
swcepinR,  is  equivalent  to  so  much  plowing? 
The  difficulty  of  making  the  adjustment  be- 
tween different  qualities  of  labor  is  so  strongly  felt  by  com- 
munist writers,  that  they  have  usually  thought  it  necessary 
to  provide  that    all    should   work  by   turns    at   every  de- 
scription of  useful  labor:  an  arrangement  which,  by  mitting 
an  end  to  the  division  of  employtpents,  would  sacrifice  so 
much  of  the  advantage  of  cooperative  production  as  gn^atly 
to  diminish  the  productiveness  of  labor.    Beside**  eveo  in  the 
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same  kind  of  work,  nominal  equality  of  labor  would  be  so 
great  a  real  inequality,  that  the  feeling  of  justice  would  revolt 
a«rainst  its  being  enforced.  All  persons  are  not  equally  fit  for 
all  labor;  and  the  same  quantity  of  labor  is  an  tmequal  burden 
on  the  weak  and  the  strong,  the  hardy  and  the  delicate,  the 
quick  and  the  slow,  the  dull  and  the  intelligent. 

But  these  difficiilties.  tho  real,  are  not  necessarily  insu- 
perable. The  apportionment  of  work  to  the  strength  and 
capacities  of  individuals,  the  mitigation  of  a  general  rule  to 
provide  for  cases  in  which  it  would  operate  harshly,  are  not 
problems  to  which  human  intelligence,  guided  by  a  sense  of 
justice,  would  be  inadequate.  And  the  worst  and  most  un- 
just arrangement  which  could  be  made  of  these  points,  under 
a  system  aiming  at  equality,  would  be  so  far  short  of  the  in- 
equality and  injustice  with  which  labor  (not  to  speak  of  re- 
muneration) is  now  apportioned,  as  to  be  scarcely  worth 
counting  in  the  comparison.  We  must  remember  too  that 
communism,  as  a  system  of  society,  exists  only  in  idea;  that 
its  difficulties,  at  present,  are  much  better  understood  than  its 
resources,  and  that  the  intellect  of  mankind  is  only  beginning 
to  contrive  the  means  of  organiadng  it  in  detail,  so  as  to  over- 
come the  one  and  derive  the  greatest  advantage  from  the 
other. 

If,  therefore,  the  choice  were  to  be  made  between  commu- 
nism with  all  its  chances,  and  the  present  state  of  society  with 
all  its  sufferings  and  injustices;  if  the  institution  of  private 
property  necessarily  carried  with  it,  as  a  consequence,  that  the 
produce  of  labor  should  be  apportioned  as  we  now  see  it,  al- 
most in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  labor — the  largest  portions  to 
those  who  have  never  worked  at  all,  the  next  largest  to  those 
whose  work  is  almost  nominal,  and  so  in  a  descending  scale, 
the  remtmeration  dwindling  as  the  work  grows  harder  and 
more  disagreeable,  imtil  the  most  fatiguing  and  exhausting 
bodily  labor  cannot  cotmt  with  certainty  on  being  able  to  earn 
even  the  necessaries  of  life — if  this,  or  communism,  were  the 
alternative,  all  the  difficulties,  great  or  small,  of  communism 
•  would  be  but  as  dust  in  the  balance.  But  to  make  the  com- 
parison applicable,  we  must  compare  communism  at  its  best 
with  the  regime  of  individual  property,  not  as  it  is.  but  as  it 
might  be  made. 

The  perfection  both  of  social  arrangements  and  of  practical 
morality  would  be  to  secure  to  all  persons  complete  independ- 
ence and  freedom  of  action,  subject  to  no  restriction  but  that 
of  not  doing  injury  toothers;  and  the  education  which  taught 
or  the  social  institutions  which  required  them  to  exchange  the 
control  of  their  own  actions  for  any  amount  of  comfort  or 
affluence,  or  to  renounce  liberty  for  the  sake  of  equality, 
would  deprive  them  of  one  of  the  most  elevated  characteristics 
of  htmtian  nature.  It  remains  to  be  discovered  how  far  the 
preservation  of  this  characteristic  would  be  found  compatible 
with  the  communistic  organization  of  society.  No  doubt 
this,  like  all  the  other  objections  to  the  social- 
ist schemes,  is  vastly  exaggerated.  The 
FrMdom  members  of  the  association  need  not  be  re- 
quired to  live  together  more  than  they  do  now. 
nor  need  they  be  controlled  in  the  disposal  ot 
their  individual  share  of  the  produce,  and  of  the  probably 
large  amount  of  leisure  which,  if  they  limited  their  production 
to  things  really  worth  producing,  they  would  possess.  Indi- 
viduals need  not  be  chained  to  an  occupation  or  to  a  particular 
locality.  The  restraints  of  communism  would  be  freedom  in 
comparison  with  the  present  condition  of  the  majority  of  the 
human  race.  The  generality  of  laborers  in  this  and  most 
other  countries  have  as  little  choice  of  occupation  or  freedom 
of  locomotion,  are  practically  as  dependent  on  fixt  rules  and 
on  the  will  of  others,  as  they  could  be  on  any  system  short  of 
actual  slavery;  to  say  nothing  of  the  entire  domestic  subjec- 
tion of  one  half  the  species,  to  which  it  is  the  signal  honor  of 
Owenism  and  most  other  forms  of  socialism  that  they  assign 
equal  rights,  in  all  respects,  with  those  of  the  hitherto  domi- 
nant sex.  But  it  is  not  by  comparison  with  the  present  bad 
state  of  society  that  the  claims  of  communism  can  be  esti- 
mated. .  .  . 

It  is  yet  to  be  ascertained  whether  the  communistic  scheme 
would  be  consistent  with  that  multiform  development  of 
human  nature,  those  manifold  unlikenesses,  that  diversity  of 
tastes  and  talents,  and  variety  of  intellectual  points  of  view, 
which  not  only  form  a  great  part  of  the  interest  of  human 
life,  but  by  bringing  intellects  into  a  stimulating  collision,  and 
by  presenting  to  each  innumerable  notions  that  he  would  not 
have  conceived  of  himself,  are  the  mainspring  of  mental  and 
moral  progression. 

For  contrary  views,  see  Anarchism;  Individu- 
alism. 

We  give  here  a  summary  of  the  history  of  com- 
munism in  general,  down  to  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, referring  the  reader  to  separate  articles  for 
details,  and  especially  to  the  article  Communities 
IN  America,  for  a  sketch  of  the  important  develop- 
ment of  American  communism. 

Communism  has  always  existed,  to  more  or  less  an  extent. 
According  to  Lavblbyb  (see  also  Primitive  Property)  and 
many  other  sociologists,  communism  was  the  earliest  known 


form  by  which  property  was  held,  as  evidenced  in  existing 
conditions  among  the  North  American  Indians  and  most  sav- 
'ages,  and  as  witnessed  to  by  the   Russian 
Mir,  the  Javan  Dessa,  and  many  other  Asiatic 
Burly        and  European  survivals  from  primitive  forms. 
iiigt^rv       "^^^^  ^^^  been  strenuously  denied   by  some 
AiBMirjr       authorities,  notably  by  Fustel  des  Coulanges. 
but  the  denial  is  more  apparent  than  real, 
since  they  admit  that  property  was  held  by 
some  great  chief  or  strong  man  for  the  community  fraternally 
or  feudally  rather  than  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  private  prop- 
erty.    The  Buddhist  monasteries,   where  the  devotees  re- 
nounced marriage  and  property,  are  another  early  commu- 
nistic attempt.     Pythagoras,  Plato,  and  Aristotle  and  other 
Greeks   largely   favored   communism.     (See   Plato;    Aris- 
totle.)    Some  of  the  Jews,  the  Essenes,  and  Therapeutae 
taught  and  practised  communism.     (See  Essenes.) 

The  earlv  Christian  Church  was,  in  places  at  least,  im- 
doubtedly  largely  communistic.  (See  Church  and  Social 
Reform.)  We  are  distinctly  told  of  the  first  Christian 
Church  at  Jerusalem,  that  they  had  all  things  in  common. 
It  was,  however,  a  perfectly  voluntary  communism.  Chris- 
tians were  not  required  to  renounce  private  property.  Peter 
said  to  Ananias  of  the  price  of  his  land,  part  of  which  Ananias 
had  kept  back — **  While  it  remained  was  it  not  thine  own,  and 
after  it  was  sold,  was  it  not  in  thine  own  power?"  Yet  the 
fact  remains  that,  led  by  the  power  of  love,  some  early  Chris- 
tians did  practise  communism.  After  the  third  century  the 
Church  became  a  much  more  worldly  power,  but  in  the  fourth 
century  the  communistic  tendency  developed  into  the  com- 
munistic monasticism  of  the  anchorites  and  monks.  Ever 
since  there  have  been  various  communistic  orders  and  sects 
appearing  in  the  Christian  Church — the  Hiuniliates;  the  Beg- 
hards  and  Beguines;  the  various  mendicant  orders  of  the 
Middle  Ages;  the  Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit,  in  the  thirteenth 
century;  the  Adamites,  diuing  the  Hussite  wars.  This  last 
order  advocated  the  community  of  women,  and  some  of  the 
other  sects  and  orders  dei^enerated  into  disorder  and  excesses; 
but,  on  the  whole,  considering  the  ages  in  which  they  ap- 
peared, they  usually  stood  for  the  purest  and  most  vital  Chris- 
tianity of  their  times.  Often  these  communities  of  brotherly 
love  were  the  only  spots  of  quiet  in  the  darlmess  and  blood- 
shed of  lawless  a^es.  (See  Monasticism  and  Middle  Ages.) 
The  Reformation  developed  a  new  impulse  toward  com- 
munism, as  indeed  has  been  the  case  with  every  new  religious 
movement.  The  Peasant  War  in  Germany  was  largely  an 
outcome  of  the  communistic  idea  working  out  among  the 
peasantry,  but  the  influence  mainly  appeared  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Heavenly  Prophets,  by  Storch,  the  Anafcaptists  in 
Munster.  the  Libertines  of  Geneva,  the  Familists  of  Holland 
and  England,  and  the  Buchanites  of  Scotland.  The  com- 
munistic principle  is  also  present  in  a  purer  form  among  the 
Hermhuters  (Nforavians)  and  in  some  communities  of  Au- 
vergne.  In  Germany  many  communistic  sects  arose  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  (See  Anabaptists;  Peasants'  War; 
Moravians,  etc.) 

The  eighteenth  century  also  saw  a  wave  of  communistic 
thought  m  France.  Morblly  in  his  *'Code  de  la  Nature" 
(1755).  taught  that  man  naturally  possesses  every  virtue,  and 
is  only  depraved  by  bad  institutions,  the  chief  of  which  is 

Erivate  property.     He  declared  that  it  would 
e    "in    conformity   with    the   intentions   of 
The  nature,"  if  every  citizen  contributed  to  the 

Eiffhteeilth   r^o^rce^  o^  the  State,  in  accordance  with  his 
*  strength,  talents,  and  age,  and  in  return  were 

tencnry  wholly  maintained  at  the  public  expense. 
Mably,  who  was  a  brother  of  Condillac,  en- 
deavored to  show,  in  opposition  to  Mercier  dc 
la  Riviere  that  private  property  in  land  is  not  the  natural  and 
necessary  basis  of  society.  On  the  contrary,  he  said,  society 
could  exist  without  property,  as  is  proved  by  the  cases  of 
Sparta,  the  Jesuits  in  Paraguay,  and  the  monastic  orders; 
while  the  establishment  of  property  in  land  and  inequality  of 
condition  has  been  the  great  source  of  avarice,  ambition,  and 
vanity. 

Babeup  and  his  fellow  conspirators  of  1796,  calling  them- 
selves the  "Equals,"  were  the  most  remarteble  representa- 
tives of  this  thought.  In  the  Utopia  of  Babeuf,  as  described 
by  Buonarroti,  every  one  is  allotted  two  different  occupa- 
tions, the  one  light  and  the  other  hard.  To  ^ve  variety  and 
change  of  scene,  all  are  employed  by  turns  in  the  transport 
and  postal  services.  Those  who  will  not  work  are  treated  as 
thieves.  Education,  carried  on  in  vast  boarding-schools, 
subordinates  the  family  to  national  life.  Distribution  is  to 
follow  the  strictest  equality.  In  England  Robert  Owen  was 
the  great  teacher  ot  communism;  but  for  his  views,  see 
Owen. 

For  the  Communists  of  Paris  in  187 1.  see  Paris,  Commune 
OP.  (See  also  Anarchism:  Babeup;  Church  and  Social 
Rkform;  Communities  in  America;  Cooperation;  Prop- 
erty; Proudhon;  Socialism.) 

Reperences:  Histoire  du  Socialisme,  by  B.  Malon,  1879;  ^U* 
Written  by  Himself,  by  R.  Owen,  vol.  i.,  1857.  vol.  i.  A., 
continuation  of  appendixes,  1858;  Outline  of  ike  Various 
Social  Systems  and  Communities  whdch  have  oetH  Founded 
on  the  Principle  of  Cooperation,  by  M.  Hennell,  1844;  History 
of  Cooperation  in  England,  by  G.  J.  Holyoake,  vol.  i.,  187^, 
vol.  ii..  1879 
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COMMIJNITIES  HI  AMERICA:  Communism 
implies  common  ownership:  and  hence,  strictl^y 
speaking;  there  should  be  included  under  this 
term  only  such  settlements ,  colonies  and  societies, 
based  on  common  ownership  of  property,  as  have 
been  subjected  to  the  test  of  practical  experiment 
in  America.  It  is  usual,  however,  to  group  the 
communities,  the  Fourieristic  phalanges  of  half 
a  century  ago,  the  commonwealths,  and  the  joint- 
stock  and  cooperative  associations  of  recent  date, 
all  together  as  ** American  Communities'*  or 
** Communistic  Societies";  and  this  grouping  is 
at  least  partly  justified  by  the  fact  that  in  their 
practical  life  these  various  organizations  have  all 
had  communistic  features,  all  being,  as  the 
author  of  *' American  Socialisms"  affirms,  to  a 
certain  extent  compromises  between  communism 
and  some  form  of  individual  ownership.  Then, 
too,  the  communists,  associationists,  and  other 
builders  of  social  colonics  have  had  similar  high 
aims,  well  exprest  in  the  threefold  motto  of  the 
Fourierists:  **  Union  of  man  with  man  in  true 
society,  union  of  man  with  God  in  true  religion, 
union  of  man  with  nature  in  creative  art  and  in- 
dustry.** Their  plans  and  methods,  also,  have 
had  much  in  common,  alike  involving  the  elimina- 
tion of  class  distinctions  based  upon  wealth  and 
special  privileges,  the  substitution  of  brotherly 
cooperation  for  competition  in  the  affairs  of  life, 
the  erection  of  large  imitary  dwellings  as  centers 
of  attractive  social  life. 

The  principle  of  comrnon  ownership,  far  from 
tK'ing  of  the  modem  origin  supposed  by  many, 
antedates  the  individual  holding  of  real  estate,  as 
exemplified  in  the  village  communi- 
Prineinlft  ^^^^  ^^  India,  Russia,  Germany,  and 
of  Common  England,  confirmation  of  which  may 
rvomaHii^iTi  ^  found  in  the  works  of  Sir  Henry 
uwaersnip  ^^^^^^  ^^  England.  Maurer  of  Ger- 
many, and  Laveleye  of  France. 
"These  three  eminent  writers."  says  Roswcll  D. 
Hitchcock,  D  D,.  in  his  work  on  socialism,  '*are 
agreed  in  the  conclusion,  after  independent  and 
great  research,  that  common  property  in  land 
was,  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  perhaps  ever>^- 
where.  undoubtedly  the  original  lorm  of  OT^mer- 
ship."  But  the  anti*:|uity  of  the  principle  of 
common  ownership,  and  the  fact  that  the  record 
shows  that  it  was  favored  by  both  the  Old  and 
the  New  Testament,  it  may  be  urged,  do  not 
prove  that  communism  is  to  be  the  hnal  status 
of  society;  and  it  may  be  fairly  asked,  What 
good  puqiose  ha%'e  the  communistic  societies 
served?  And  what  sufficient  reason  is  there  for 
supposing  that  communism  in  any  form  will  play 
an  important  part  in  the  world's  future  ?  It  must 
be  admitted  that  these  Ajnerican  communities, 
considered  with  reference  to  their  numbers  and 
wealth,  have  thus  far  been  comparatively  un- 
important; but  it  is.  on  the  other  hand,  amrmed 
by  the  communists  that  their  history  is  of  trans- 
cendent importance,  in  demonstratmg  by  more 
than  a  century's  experience  the  practicability  of 
forms  of  society  dominated  by  tne  Golden  R!ule. 
For  example,  the  Shakers,  who  established  their 
first  community  131  years  ago.  now  make  the 
astounding  claim  that  during  all  these  years  they 
have  lived  prosperous,  contented,  happy  lives, 
and  have  not  spent  among  themselves  a  penny 
for  police,  for  lawyers,  for  judges,  for  poorhouses. 
or  for  penal  institutions. 

Who  shall  measure  the  value  of  such  a  record 
ior  good  in  the  world*s  history?  If.  as  we  read 
in  Proverbs,  **he  that  ruleth  "his  spirit  is  better 


than  he  that  taketh  a  city,"  what  shall  be  said 
of  the  1.700  Amana  C^imraunists  that  for  three- 
score  years  have  lived  such  a  life  of  pe^ce  that  no 
lawyers  or  constables  or  courts  have  been  re- 
quired to  maintain  order  in  their  midst,  and  ia 
such  prosperity  that  during  all  these  years  not  a 
mendicant  has  been  seen  ui  the  streets  of  their 
seven  villages  save  such  as  have  come  from  the 
outer  world?  Consider,  too,  the  example  given 
by  the  Separatists  of  Zoar,  who  maintained  their 
community  organization  for  seventy-nine  years, 
and  proudly  boast  that  during  that  time  no  mem- 
ber was  ever  charged  with  crime,  and  that  they 
had  no  disputes  they  could  not  settle  among  thenj- 
selves,  no  divorces,  no  scandals,  no  controversies 
over  property. 

Whether  the  principle  of  communism  will  play 
an  important  part  in  the  ultimate  condition  of 
society  will  depend,  the  communists  assert,  upon 
the  inherent  character  of  society  in 
Bl8isine-B     *^*^    distant    future.     If    individual 
of  Altruijtic  ***^lfishness  shall  become  more  ram- 
Wnitv        P^nt  and  dominant  as  the  centuri« 
^       roll   by,   then   communism   may  be 
wholly    ignored    in    the    final   social 
fabric;  but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  principles 
that  have  wrought  since  time  began  for  the  elimi- 
nation of  strife,  ignorance,  superstition,  cruelty, 
injustice,  and  all  forms  of  wickedness,  and  fostered 
the  FTowth  of  all  that  tends  to  make  mankind 
unselfish,   altruistic,   brotherly,  just  and  noble, 
and  that  have  built  up  institutions  for  the  amelio- 
ration of  human  conditions,  shall  continue  to  be 
operative    and    become    predominant    and    all- 
controlling,  then  surely,  they  say,  the  principle 
of  communism  will  eventually  become  the  most 
important  factor  in  society. 

In  considering  the  principle  of  comnaunism  as 
exemplified  in  the  communistic  societies  of  the 
United  States,  and  as  likely  to  be  more  fully 
exemplified  as  mankind  more  fully  realizes  the 
unspeakable  blessings  that  result  from  altruistic 
unity,  a  clear  distinction  should  be  kept  in  mind 
between  the  voluntary,  peaceable,  conservative 
communism  so  exemplified,  and  which  abhors 
every  form  of  compulsion,  and  the  political  com- 
munism that  was  exhibited  in  France  in  tSjo. 
and  now  is  occasionally  heard  even  in  the  United 
States,  demanding  that  society  shall  be  reorgan* 
ized  on  the  basis  of  ecjuaUty  of  conditions  and 
privileges,  and  which  aims  at  controlling  all  the 
functions  of  government,  and  compelling  every- 
body, nolens  volens,  to  become  communists. 
With  such  communism,  whether  French,  Ger- 
man. European,  or  International,  communism  as 
sought  to  be  realized  in  the  communistic  societies 
of  the  United  States,  and  properly  termed  Ajneri- 
can  communism,  has  scarcely  anything  in  com- 
mon, either  in  aim  or  method. 

The  colonies  and  settlements  thus  collectively 
called  American  communities  may  be  classified 
as:  (i)  the  religious;  (2)  the  non-religious ;  (3)  the 
transcendental;    (4)  the  Fourierists; 
ClaMifloatiom  ^5^    the   Spiritualists;    and    (6)    the 
ofCommu-   commonwealths,  brotherhoods,  etc, 
aities       ^^  recent  date.     The  religious  com- 
munities head  the  list  because  ^rst 
in  point  of  time,  first  in  longevity, 
first  in  general  success.     The  most  important  of 
these  are: 

The  Labadist  Comintinity  of  Protestant  Mystics,  num- 
bering 100  mernbcrs.  and  owning  4,000  acres  of  land  in  the 
northern  part  of  Maryland,  founded  213  years  ftgo,  aad  which 
biibS  long  ceased  to  cjust. 
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The  existing  Community  of  German  Seventh-day  Baptists, 
founded  175  years  ago  at  Ephrata,  Pa.,  by  Conrad  fieisel, 
and  at  one  time  having  300  members  and  considerable  prop- 
erty, both  the  membmhip  and  property  being  now  greatly 
reduced. 

The  Shakers,  founded  in  X776  at  Watervliet,  N.  Y.,  at  one 
time  having  a  membership  of  over  5.000  and  large  landed 
properties,  and  now  having  fifteen  separate  societies  in  eight 
states,  but  with  much  reduced  membership. 

The  community  founded  in  1805  by  George  Rapp  in  Butler 
County,  Pa.,  afterward  removed  to  Posey  Coxinty,  Ind., 
and  later  to  Economy.  Pa.,  possessing  at  one  time  property 
of  the  estimated  value  of  more  than  $1,000,000.  and  ntun- 
bering  1,000  members,  of  whom  very  few  now  survive. 

The  community  founded  by  Joseph  Bimeler  at  Zoar,  Ohio, 
in  18 1 7,  and  at  its  greatest  period  of  prosperity  numbering 
about  500  members  and  having  nearly  a  million  dollars'  worth 
of  property. 

The  Perfectionist  Community  founded  by  John  H.  Noyes 
at  Putney.  Vt..  in  1836;  transferred  to  Oneida.  N.  Y..  in  1848; 
numbering  at  one  time  with  its  branches  over  300  members, 
and  having  several  prosperous  businesses;  transformed  in  1880 
into  a  joint-stock  corporation. 

The  Amana  Community,  founded  near  Buffalo.  N.  Y..  in 
1843.  removed  to  Iowa  in  1855-64;  now  nximbering  over  1,700. 
members,  and  having  seven  villages,  all  under  one  control  and 
all  having  a  common  interest. 

The  Bethel-Atutua  Community,  founded  by  Dr.  Wm. 
Keil  in  Shelby  County.  Mo.,  in  1844.  and  in  Aurora,  Ore.,  in 
x8^6.  and  numbering  together  at  one  time  about  1,000  souls, 
neither  now  existing. 

The  Swedish  Community,  founded  by  Eric  Janson,  at  Bishop 
Hill.  111.,  in  1856,  having  over  i.ooo  members  and  existing 
for  sixteen  years. 

The  Bruderhof  Communities  of  Russian  Mennonites  in 
South  Dakota,  which  have  existed  for  many  years,  and  ag- 
gregate over  a  thousand  members. 

The  Koreshan  Community  of  Estero,  Fla.,  numbering  over 
x6o  members,  and  apparently  prosperous, 
^ofisrae" 


The  Community  of  Israelites  at  Benton  Harbor.  Mich.,  hav- 

gjoo  members,  and  growing. 

The  more  important  of  the  distinctly  non-religious  group 


The  community  founded  by  Robert  Owen  at  New  Har- 
mony. Ind..  in  1825.  which  had  900  members,  and  which  led 
to  the  formation  of  eighteen  other  communities  of , similar 
character;  and  the  French  community  founded  by  Etienne 
Cabet  in  northern  Texas  in  1848.  transferred  to  Nauvoo.  111.. 
in  1849.  to  Coming,  Iowa,  in  1857.  and  having  at  one  time  500 
members.  • 

The  Brook-Farm  Community,  founded  by  George  Ripley 
At  Roxbury.  Mass..  in  1843.  and  Fruitlands.  founded  by  A. 
Bronson  Alcott  and  others  at  Harvard,  Mass..  in  1843.  ^^^^' 
stitute  the  transcendental  group,  tho  often  classed  with  the 
Fourieristic  settlements,  one  of  which  Brook  Farm  became  in 
its  later  years,  but  it  owed  its  origin  to  the  transcendental 
movement  in  and  near  Boston,  and  particularly  to  the  Tran- 
scendental Club,  an  organization  of  cultured  people  formed  in 
Boston  in  1836. 

Of  tho  Fourieristic  colonies  nearly  thirty  were  formed 
within  five  years  in  eight  different  states,  with  an  aggregate 
membership  of  about  4.500,  and  a  longevity  ranging  from  a 
few  months  to  seventeen  years. 

Of  the  several  spiritualistic  communities  those  foimded  by 
Thomas  Lake  Harris  at  Brockton,  N.  Y.,  in  1867,  and  at 
Santa  Rosa,  Cal.,  a  few  years  later,  are  the  most  important, 
unless  we  include  in  this  group  the  Shakers,  who  have  abound- 
ed in  spiritualistic  phenomena  during  their  long  career,  and 
claim  to  have  been  the  first  to  introduce  spiritualism  into  this 
country.  Several  smaller  communities  owe  their  origin  to 
spiritualism. 

It  may  be  stated  in  this  connection  that  no  classification  of 
the  communistic  societies  of  the  United  States  which  may  be 
made  will  prove  entirely  accurate,  there  beixig,  for  example, 
religious  people  in  the  non-religious  and  Fourieristic  societies, 
and  vice  versa. 

Of  the  communities,  commonwealths,  brotherhoods,  and 
cooperative  settlements  of  recent  date  may  be  mentioned: 
The  Koreshan  Community  at  Estero,  Fla.;  the  Christian 
Commonwealth  of  Georgia;  the  Ruskin  Commonwealth  of 
Tennessee  and  Georgia;  the  Cooperative  Brotherhood  of 
Burley,  Wash.;  the  Eqtiality  Colony,  Equality,  Wash.;  the 
Industrial  Single-Tax  Association,  Fairhope,  Ala.;  the  Colo- 
rado Cooperative  Company;  the  Freeland  Association  of 
Washington;  the  Mutual  Home  Association  of  Washington; 
the  Straight-Edgers  of  Staten  Island  and  New  York;  Shalam, 
or  "The  Children's  Land,"  of  New  Mexico;  and  the  Woman's 
Commonwealth  of  Washington  city. 

These  settlements  are  adi  of  too  recent  origin  to  furnish 
noteworthy  examples  of  success;  but  they  all  emphasize  the 
longing  desire  filling  the  hearts  of  thousands  for  a  lite  free  from 
the  contention  and  competition  so  universally  prevalent. 

There  have  been  but  two  widespread  move- 
ments in  this  country  resulting  in  the  establish- 
ment of  communistic  societies:  that  in  1825, 
when  Robert  Owen«  of  New  Lanark,  Scotland, 


electrified  the  nation  with  his  ^and  schemes  of 
social  amelioration;  and  again  in  the  decade  be- 
tween 1840  and  1850  when  Fourierism  was 
heralded  by  the  New  York  Tribune,  Horace 
Greeley,  Chas.  A.  Dana,  Albert  Brisbane,  and  a 
score  of  other  able  writers  and  speakers,  as  the 
great  social  panacea — the  one  system  that  was  to 
bring  in  the  era  of  tmiversal  brotherhood  and 
justice.  The  first  movement  produced,  as  we 
have  seen,  nineteen  societies  which  survived  for  a 
few  years  only ;  the  latter  produced  about  thirty, 
some  of  which  were  of  much  longer  duration,  but 
none  exceeding  seventeen  years. 

The  present  status  of  the  community  move- 
ment in  the  United  States  is  less  favorable  than  it 
was  in  former  years,  undoubtedly  owing  in  part 
to  the  fact  that  several  of  the  prosperous  religious 
communities  have  been  unable  to  fully  maintain 
their  organization  and  prosperity  after  the  death 
of  their  founders,  and  have  either  modified  their 
property  arrangements  or  dissolved;  and  partly 
to  the  tact  that  political  socialism  now  absorbs 
much  of  the  attention  that  would  otherwise  be 
given  to  experimental  communism,  its  advocates 
claiming  that  only  through  state  and  national  aid 
can  the  objects  which  communists  have  so  much 
at  heart — true  and  just  relations  of  man  to  man 
and  man  to  society — ^be  realized.  Still  there 
exist  to-day:  (i)  the  Ephrata  Community  (after 
17^  years),  (2)  the  fifteen  Shaker  Communities 
(after  131  years),  (3)  the  Harmony  Community 
(after  loi  years),  (4)  the  Amana  Community 
(after  64  years) ,  (5)  the  Oneida  Community  (after 
59  years,  tho  transformed  into  a  joint-stock  com- 
pany after  3  2  years) ,  (6)  the  Koreshan  Commu- 
nity, and  (7)  the  Straight-Edgers;  in  addition  to 
various  brotherhoods,  cooperative  colonies,  and 
other  societies  of  recent  date;  and  such  experi- 
ments continue  and  seem  destined  to  contmue 
despite  all  discouragements  and  failures. 

Wm.  Alfred  Hinds. 

Rbpbrbncbs:  History  of  American  Socialtsms,  by  Noyes; 
Communistic  Societies  of  the  United  States,  by  Nordhoff; 
American  Communities,  by  W.  A.  Hinds;  Communistic 
Societies  of  the  United  States,  by  Bushee;  Cooperative  Com- 
munities,  oy  Kent;  U.  S.  Labor  Bulletin,  No.  35;  Commu- 
nism  and  Socialism,  by  Woolsey;  Socialism,  by  Hitchcock; 
Transcendentalism  in  New  England,  by  Prothin^ham. 
See  also  the  individual  articles  on  communistic  societies. 

COMPETITION:  In  social  science  this  term 
denotes  the  strife  of  the  individual  or  of  a  group 
of  individuals  to  gain  the  utmost  possible  profit, 
rent,  or  wage  in  free  rivalry  with  other  individuals 
or  groups  of  individuals.  It  is  defined  in  Pal- 
grave's  "Dictionary  of  Political  Economy"  as 
the  free  action  of  mdividual  self-interest.'  But 
this  is  not  enough.  The  free  action  of  individual 
self-interest  may  lead  a  man  into  cooperation  or 
sociaUsm,  the  opposites  of  competition.  The 
distinctive  characteristic  of  competition  is  in  its 
being  the  free  action  of  self-interest  in  fair 
rivalry  with  some  other  individual  or  group  of  in- 
dividuals. One  man  cannot  compete.  He  must 
compete  with  somebody.  This  is  seen  in  the 
derivation  of  the  word,  from  com  and  petere,  to 
seek  together. 

Competition,  so  conceived,  is  held  by  most  to 
be  to-day  the  supreme  law  of  trade.  As  such  it  is 
defended  by  believers  in  Resent  industrial  meth- 
ods, is  bitterly  condemned  by  Socialist  reformers, 
while  perhaps  the  majority^  minds,  and  almost 
all  political  economists  to-dAy,  see  evils  in  un- 
limited competition,  and  would  modify- its  free 
play,  but  not  supplant  it  by  any  other  principle. 
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Still  another  school  of  thought  denies  that  we 
have  free  competition  to-day,  and  declares  that 
what  is  needed  to  save  us  from  our  present  in- 
dustrial ills  is  not  less  competition,  but  more 
competition.     We  notice  these  four  views: 

I,  The  helievcra  in  competition  usually  assert  first  that  it 
is  the  law  of  nature,  and  they  sometimeit  add  that  it  is  *'the 
liiw  of  God.'*     "Theorists  and  sentimentalists  may  talk  as 
Ihey  will,"  say  the  believers  in  competition,  "of  abolishing 
the  strife  for  self  or  the  struggle  for  existence, 
the  play  of  self-interest;  but  the  fact  remains 
The  Axtni-    that  this  principle  always  has  existed  in  the 
ntant  ftl*.      world.  alwoys  has  rxiled  the  world,  has  pro- 
meni  igr      jy^.^,,^  ^^d  exists  most  in  the  most  progressive 
Competition  civilizations."     "Progress,"     says     Professor 
Flower  ("  Reply  to  an  Address  by  the  Trades' 
Council,     Newcastle,  September,  lSSo).  "has 
been  due  to  the  opportunity  ot  those  indi\nduals  who  arc  a 
little  superior  in  some  respects  to  their  fellows,  of  asserting 
their  superiority,  ami  of  continuing  to  live,  and  of  promulga- 
ting as  an  inheritance  that  superiority.'*     "To  formulate  this 
as  the  immutable  l.iw  of  progress  since  the  begrinnings  of  life 
has  been,"  Mr.  Benjamin  Kidd  tells  ua  ("Social  Evolution." 
p.  34),  "one  of  the  principal  results  of  the  biological  science  of 
the  century/'     '*It  is/'  says  Professor  Flower,  "the  message 
which  pure  and  abstract  biological  research  has  sent  to  help  us 
on  with  some  of  the  commonest  problems  of  human  life" 
{iiUm),     "It  is."  Mr.  Kiddadds  {idfem,  p.  37),  "an  inevitable 
law  of  life  among  the  higher  forms,  that  competition  and 
selection  must  not  only  always  accompany  progress,  but  that 
they  must  prevail  among  evrry  form  of  lifts  which  is  not  actu- 
ally retrograding."     Socialism,  therefore,  which  aims  "at  the 
final   suspension   of   that   jKTSonal   struggle   for  existence/' 
cannot,  according  to  Mr.  Kidd,  "in  any  case  avoid  progressive 
degeneration"  {tdetn,  p.  a  10).     This  is  the  main  argument 
urged  in  a  hundred  forma  by  the  believers  in  competition. 
Competition  is  the  source  of  nrogress.     We  must,  therefore, 
have  competition  in  order  to  have  progress. 

But.  secondly,  competition  ts  defended  as  working  on  the 
whale  for  the  |^ood  of  all  classes.  Most  orthodox  economists 
take  this  t^siuon.  Professor  Fawcett  ("  Political  Economy," 
book  ii..  chap.  ii.).  says  of  com|:>ctit»on:  "  The  poverty  of  the 
poor  is  often  attributed  to  it;  but  we  shall  have  reason  to  show 
that  it  is  no  enemy  to  the  working  classes.  Without  it,  their 
poverty  would  be  rendered  doubly  severe;  for  it  is  an  active 
apirit  of  competition  which  maintains  the  capital  from  which 
the  wages  of  the  laborers  arc  paid.  Com|:>etition  befriends  the 
working  classes  in  other  respects;  it  cheapens  commodities, 
and  insures  that  the  maximum  of  wages  shall  always  be  paid. 
Competition  is  not  confined  to  one  class;  it  may  be  as  rife 
among  buyers  as  among  sellers,  or  among  the  employers  as 
among  the  employed*  Individuals  who  have  goods  to  soil 
are  anxious  to  totalize  as  large  profits  as  i>ossible;  but  when 
there  is  competition,  a  trader  cannot  be  paid  more  than  what 
is  termed  a  fair  price  for  his  goods,  because  if  he  attempts  to 
obtain  more  than  the  ordinary  price  he  will 
be  undersold  by  other  traders.  When  buyers 
W&ges  compete  with  each  other  they  are  anxious  to 
secure  the  greatest  gains,  or,  in  other  words, 
to  buy  upon  the  best  possible  terms;  and  thus 
when  buyers  are  each  intent  on  purchasin|;  on  the  most  favora- 
ble terms,  a  coinraodity|  is  sure  to  realize  what  it  is  worth. 
It  therefore  follows  tliat  if,  on  the  one  hand,  competition  pre- 
vents a  trader  obtaining  cxce^itionally  high  profits,  on  the 
other  hand  it  insures  to  him  a  lair  price  for  his  goods,  Eiome, 
perhaps,  may  think  it  unfortunate  tnat  employers,  stimulated 
by  a  desire  to  realize  the  largest  gains,  should  seek  to  engage 
their  laborers  on  the  lowest  possible  terms.  But  such  con- 
duct upon  the  part  of  the  employers  indicts  no  injury  upon 
the  laborers;  for  whenever  there  is  activity  of  competition,  an 
individual  manufacturer  or  trader  is  as  powerless  to  get 
laborers  to  work  for  him  at  less  than  the  ordinary  wage.s  as  he 
would  be  to  buy  cotton  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  his  fellow 
manufacturers.  The  price  of  cotton  is  maintained  because 
there  are  those  who  are  anxious  to  purchase  it:  the  rate  of 
wages  is  also  maintained  by  those  who  are  anxious  to  pur- 
chase labor.  Competition,  consequently,  exerts  no  tendency 
to  reduce  profits  or  wages;  the  tendency  is  mthcr  one  of 
equalisation. 

Another  form  of  the  same  argument  is  to  say  that  com  pe- 
tition works  for  the  good  of  all  because  it  tends  to  make  each 
individual  and  each  nation  do  what  they  can  do  best.  Where 
each  individual  and  each  nation  is  striving  in  a  free  market, 
that  individual  and  that  nation  that  can  do  given  work  or 
produce  a  given  commodity  the  best  will  win.  We  thus  have 
the  survival  of  the  fittest.  But  there  is  something  which  each 
man  and  each  nation  can  do  best.  Therefore  under  free 
competition  each  man  and  each  nation  Tsill  do  what  he  or  it 
can  do  best,  and  all  be  benefited  by  the  exchange. 

Thirdly,  believers  in  competition  say  nothing  can  be  sub- 
stituted for  it.  Palgravc's  "Dictionary  of  Political  Econ- 
omy" says:  "It  is  difficult  even  to  imagine  uijon  what  other 
principle  certain  complicated  transactions  of  modem  trade 
and  industry  could  be  regulated." 

"The  difficulty  of  finding  any  adequate  substitute  for  it 
(the  motive  of  ficU'-inlerest)  is  aa  almost  mWncible  obstacle 
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in  the  way  of  reconstructing  society  on  any  bol  its  present 
individualistic  basis"  (Sidgwick). 

Jevons  says:  "  Scientific  Primer/*  chap,  viijr  "There  is  no 
way  of  deciding  what  is  a  fair  day's  wages,  outside  compe> 
tition/' 

Lastly,  the  befieversin  competition  defend  it  on  the  ground 
that  it  tends  to  make  individuals  self-reliant,  ind«i:«odetit, 
inventive,  alert,  quick  to  conceive,  strong  to  execute,  ready  to 
dare.  They  point  out  that  the  most  progressive  nations  sit 
those  where  competition  has  had  the  greatest  development. 

II,  Coming  to  the  views  of  those  who  disbelieve  in  compe- 
tition, they,  in  the  first  place,  deny  that  competition  and 
the  struggle  for  existence  is  the  only  cause  01  i^rogrcss^    Saf~ 
Charles  Kingslcy:    "Tliat  selfinterest  is  a  law  of  hui 
nature  X  kaow  well ;  that  it  ought  to  be  the  root  law  of 
society  I  deny,  unless  society  is  to  sink  dofwn  agaii 
Roman  empire  and  a  cage  of  wild  beasts/*     "Com] 
said  P.  D.  Maurice,  "  is  put  forth  as  the  law  of  the 
This  in  a  lie.     The  time  is  come  to  declare  it  a  lie  by  wi 
deed/' 

That  competition  and  the  struggle  for  existence  ha\-« 
tered  into  and  do  still  enter  into  the  progress  of  the  world 
one  denies;  it  is  simply  denied  that  it  ii  the  only  way  of  m 
ing  progress.     Mr.  Kid<l's  "  Social  Evolution, 
that  lauds  competition  as   "the   immut&r 

The  Arani-    law  of  ijrogrcsa,    is  full  of  instances  of  pn 
winnf  Df^aifKH-  i*5S  in  civilissation  made  by  the  spirit  of  altni* 
ment  Rgainst  -^.^^  ^^^  self-sacrifice.     Even  animals  Oike  th« 
C^jmpetltlOIi  beaver  and  the  ant)  progress  by  oooperatioiL 
Human  society  has  progressed  immeastnahl]r 
by  organization,  by  combination,  by  coopera< 
tion.     It  is  not  true  tnat  those  states  are  the  most  progressive 
where  competition  is  the  least  controlled.     One  chief  function 
of  the  State  is  to  limit  competition,  and  v^^  -ate  hoi 

reached  the  fullest  development,  as  in  Germ  id,  and 

America,  then  civilization  is  the  best.     Bi'  asswiii 

that  competition  is  the  hiw  of  progress,  has  si  i:  In  . '  the  loi 
forms  of  life  more  than  the  higher.     It  is  almo'st  more  t^ 
that  progress  is  proj>ortional  to  man's  esca^jc  trom  compel 
tion.     Competition   patterns  after  the   brutes;   cooperaf' 
patterns  after  the  nobler  instincts  of  humanity. 

It  is  not,  howe^tr.  claimed  by  the  disbelievers  in  compelal 
that  competition  has  no  place  in  society.  They  simp" 
for  an  evolution  of  competition.  Competition  does 
the  survival  of  those  most  fit  to  compete  in  the  form  (  _ 
gle  in  which  the  competition  takes  place.  The  imi 
competition  was  purely  physical.  Men  fought  with 
handst  with  clubs,  or  with  spears,  poisoned  arrows,  etc, 
produced  physical  giants — Agamemnons,  Ilcrculese 
rods.  "  There  were  giants  in  those  days/  But  by  t 
ually  developing  combination  of  law,  twder.  anri  St 
competition  of  force  was  checked,  and  replaced  by  a 
tition  more  intellectual.  Did  the  race  deteriorate? 
simply  developed  a  higher  form  of  Icadtrs,  the  Ale; 
Mannibals,  Ca  sars,  Napoleons  of  society.  To-day 
ation.  combination,  arbitration  are  re{>lating  the  comj 
of  conquerors;  competition  is  now  indusitrial.  It  is  < 
ing  leaders  in  that  form  of  comfictition — "Napol 
finance  "^ — the  Rothschilds,  Camegies,  Rockefellers, 
What  the  disbelievers  in  industrial  competition  ask  i 
that  competition  be  done  away  with,  but  simply  that  it 
lifted  up  to  a  higher  level.  ^  As  the  State  now  in  the  m 
prevents  physical  competition  and  protects  the  life  of  ' 
weakest  citizen,  so  they  would  have  the  State  replace  indi 
trial  comijetition  by  fraternal  cooperation,  and  set  men  fi 
to  compete  in  art ,  in  science,  in  learning.  This,  they  say 
produce  not  deaeneration,  but  a  higher  type  of  men. 
deny  that  industrial  comrjctition  produces  the  best  citixei 
It  exists  nowhere  so  fiercely  as  in  the  United  States/*  W* 
is  the  result?  Smart  business  men — tho  "smartest  "in 
world.  But  are  these  the  highest  type  of  men?  Says 
Brycc  ("American  Commonwealth,"  part  iv.,  chap.  Si): 
no  country'  does  one  find  so  many  men  of  eminent  capacil 
for  bu.s^iness,  shrewd,  forcible,  and  daring,  who  arc  so  unf 
tcresting,  so  intellectually  barren,  outside  the  sphere  of  th« 
business  knowledge."  Industrial  competition  produces 
survival  of  the  industrially  smart,  with  little  reference 
their  morals.  Morals  do  help  to  a  slight  extent,  but  v<  ^ 
slight.  Says  John  Stuart  Mill  (Fortnightly  Kinne:^',  Feb., 
1870):  "If  persons  arc  helped  in  their 
worldly  career  by  their  virtues,  so  are  they, 
Competition  ^"^  perhaps  quite  as  often,  by  their  vices,  by 
J  *^  *  scrvihiy  and  sycophancy,  by  hard-hearted 
doea  not  and  close-fisted  selnshnesi,  by  the  permitted 
Produce  the  ^^^^  an*^  tricks  of  trade,  by  gambling  specula' 
Beat  tions,    not    seldom    by    downright    knavery. 

Energies  and  talents  are  of  much  more  a%'au_ 
for  success  in  life  than  virtues;  but  if  one  m 
succeeds  by  employing  energy  and  talent 
something  generally  useful,  another  thrives  by  exercising 
same  qualities  in  out-^>eneraltng  and  ruining  a  rival.  It  ' 
much  as  any  moralist  ventures  to  assert,  that,  other  cir 
stances  being  given,  honesty  is  the  best  policy,  and  that 
parity  of  advantages  an  honest  person  has  better  chances 
a  rogue.  Even  this,  in  many  stations  and  circumstances  of 
life,  is  questionable:  anything  more  tlian  this  is  out  of  the 
question.  It  cannot  be  pretended  that  hone^y,  as  a  means 
of  success,  tells  for  as  much  as  a  difference  of  one  single  stei* 
on  the  social  ladder.     The  connection  between  fortyne  amd 
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conduct  is  mainly  this,  that  there  is  a  degree  of  bad  conduct, 
or  rather  of  some  kinds  of  bad  conduct,  which  suffices  to  ruin 
any  amount  of  good  fortune;  but  the  converse  is  not  true;  in 
the  situation  of  most  people  no  degree  whatever  of  good  con* 
duct  can  be  counted  upon  for  raising  them  in  the  world,  with- 
out the  aid  of  forttmate  accidents.  As  for  what  competi- 
tion means  to  the  working  classes,  says  Louis  Blanc,  quoted 
by  Hill  in  the  above  review: 

"  What  is  competition  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  work- 
man? It  is  work  put  up  to  auction.  A  contractor  wants  a 
workman;  three  present  themselves.  'How  much  for  your 
work?*  'Half  a  crown;  I  have  a  wife  and  children.'  *  Well; 
and  how  much  for  ^fours?'  *Two  shillings;  I  have  no  chil- 
dren, but  I  have  a  wife.'  *  Very  well ;  and  now  how  much  for 
vou  ?  *  *  One  and  eight  pence  are  enough  for  me;  I  am  single.' 
Then  you  shall  have  the  work.'  Ic  is  done;  the  bargain  is 
struck.  And  what  are  the  other  two  workmen  to  do?  It  is 
to  be  hoped  they  will  die  quietly  of  htmger.  But  what  if  they 
take  to  thieving?  Never  fear;  we  have  the  police.  To  mur- 
der? We  have  got  the  hangman.  As  for  the  lucky  one,  his 
triumph  is  only  temporary.  Let  a  fourth  workman  make  his 
appearance,  strong  enough  to  fast  everv  other  day.  and  his 
pnce  will  nm  down  still  lower;  there  wiU  be  a  new  outcast,  a 
new  recruit  for  the  prison  perhaps!  .  .  . 

"  Who  is  so  blind  as  not  to  see  that  under  the  system  of  un- 
limited competition,  the  continual  fall  of  wages  is  no  excep- 
tional circumstance,  but  a  necessary  and  general  fact?  Has 
the  population  a  limit  which  it  cannot  exceed  ?  Is  it  possible 
for  us  to  say  to  industry — industry  given  up  to  the  accidents 
of  individual  egotism  and  fertile  in  ruin — can  we  sa^r:  'Thus 
far  shalt  thou  go.  and  no  farther'  ?  The  population  increases 
constantly;  tell  the  poor  mother  to  become  sterile  and  blas- 

Eheme  the  God  who  made  her  fruitful,  for  if  you  do  not  the 
sts  will  soon  become  too  narrow  for  the  combatants.  A 
machine  is  invented;  command  it  to  be  broken,  and  anathe- 
matize science,  for  if  you  do  not,  the  i.ooo  workmen  whom 
the  new  machine  deprives  of  work  will  knock  at  the  door  of 
the  neighboring  workshop,  and  lower  the  wages  of  their  com- 
panions. Thus  systematic  lowering  of  wages,  ending  in  the 
driving  out  of  a  certain  ntmiber  of  workmen,  is  the  inevitable 
effect  of  unlimited  competition.  It  is  an  industrial  system  by 
means  of  which  the  working  classes  are  forced  to  exterminate 
one  another." 

If  it  be  answered  to  this  that  such  is  not  the  fact;  that  the 
worldng  classes  are  not  exterminating  each  other;  that  their 
condition  has  steadily  risen  through  the  century,  and  that  the 
higher  workmen  of  England  and  America,  for  example,  do 
not  fear  the  competition  of  China  and  India,  it  is  to  be  said: 
"  Yes.  it  is  true  tnat  wages  have  risen;  but  is  this  the  result  of 
competition?  Is  it  not  because  competition  has  to  no  little 
extent  been  limited  in  England  and  America  by  trade-union 
combination  and  factory  legislation  ?  Have  not  higher  wages 
and  shorter  hours  as  a  rule  been  forced  from  unwilling  em- 
ployers by  organized  labor  and  by  legislation  ? "  Until  trade- 
unions  were  developed,  and  before  there  were  efficient  factory 
laws,  when  competition  was  unrestrained,  wages  were  lower 


and  conditions  more  terrible  among  worlong  men  than  ever 
in  English  history.  In  the  Middle  Ages  competition  was 
somewhat  restrained  by  feudalism,  and  later  by  monopoly 


grants.     Only  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  cen- 
tury and  first  of  this  has  competition  been  at 
Competitioil  ^  imlimited.     Now  of  this  period  Thorold 
MttAtnm       RoK*"  says   ("Work  and   Wages,"  p.  63): 
^^'''***"       "  I  am  convinced  that  at  no  period  of  English 
history  for  which  authentic  records  exist  was 
the  condition  of  manual  labor  worse  than  it 
was  from  1783-1831.  the  period  in  which  manufacturers  and 
merchants  accumulated  fortunes  rapidly,  and  in  which  the 
rent  ot  agricultural  land  was  doubled." 

The  trouble  with  competition  is  that  it  puts  even  those 
manufacturers  and  employers  who  would  be  just  at  the  mercy 
of  those  who  are  willing  to  do  anything  for  ^ain.  Says  Prof. 
Henry  C.  Adams,  Ph.D.  ("An  Interpretation  of  the  Social 
Movements  of  Our  Time,"  p.  x  i): 

"Without  legal  regulation  the  struggle  between  men  for 
commercial  supremacy  will  surely  force  society  to  the  level 
of  the  most  immoral  man  who  can  sustain  himself.  The  fit- 
test to  survive  unregulated  competition  will  be  he  who  is 
morally  the  least  fit  to  live.  For  purpose  of  illustration,  sup- 
pose ten  manufacturers  competing  with  each  other  to  supply 
the  market  with  cottons.  Assume  that  nine  of  them,  recog- 
nizing the  rights  of  childhood,  would  gladly  exclude  from 
their  employ  all  but  adult  labor.  But  the  tenth  man  has  no 
moral  sense.  His  business  is  conducted  solely  with  a  view  to 
large  sales  and  a  broad  market.  As  child  labor  is  actually 
cheaper  than  adult  labor,  he  gives  it  a  decided  preference. 
What  is  the  result?  Since  his  goods  come  into  competition 
with  the  goods  of  the  other  manufacturers,  and  since  we  who 
buy  goods  only  ask  respecting  quality  and  price,  the  nine  men 
whose  moral  instincts  we  commend  will  be  obliged,  if  they 
would  maintain  themselves  in  business,  to  adopt  the  methods 
of  the  tenth  man,  whose  immoral  character  we  condemn. 
Thus  the  maral  tone  of  business  is  brought  down  to  the  level 
of  the  wont  man  who  can  sustain  himself  in  it." 

As  for  the  assertion  that  competition  is  necessary  to  pro- 
duce independence,  self-reliance,  and  individual  exertion,  the 
Socialists  who  would  supplant  competition  by  cooperation  do 
not  argue  for  paternalism.  Says  a  Socialist  writer:  "  Social- 
ists are  the  opposite  of  patemalists.    The  Socialists  of  Ger- 


many, for  example,  recently  cast  1,500.000  votes  against  the 
so-called  paternal  socialism  of  the  emperor.  It  is  the  wealthy 
Camegies  who  would  manage  all  business  and  give  of  their 
fortunes  for  the  good  of  working  men,  who  are  the  real  pater^ 
nalists  of  the  day.  Under  democratic  socialism  the  people 
would  be  the  government,  and  work  and  manage  for  them- 
selves. It  would  be  the  very  'open  sesame'  of  character. 
Each  man  would  then  have  to  work.  No  drones  here;  no 
beggars  living  on  the  rich;  no  wealthy  parasites  fattening  on 
the  poor.  If  any  man  refused  to  work  he  would  be  left  to 
starve,  yet  with  no  one  to  blame  but  himself,  far  gvery  man 
would  then  have  an  opportunity  to  work.  By  simply  doing  a 
few  hours  of  honest  work  each  day  for  a  few  years  of  his  Ufe 
(each  man  choosing  his  own  kind  of  work,  the  more  disagree- 
able kinds  of  work  being  favored  by  less  hours  being  de- 
manded in  them,  so  that  men  would  be  found  to  choose  even 
them),  every  man  would  be  sure  of  an  honest  competence. 
Does  any  man  assert  that  this  would  not  produce  better  and 
more  independent  character  than  we  have  to-day?  No 
sycophancy  of  employee  to  employer;  no  dependence  of  pro- 
fessional men  upon  patrons;  no  servility  of  men  of  genius  to 
men  of  money.  There  would  still  be  competition,  but  for 
honor,  not  for  money.  Men  would  battle  to  see  who  should 
best  serve  the  community,  and  so  be  honored  by  their  fellow- 
men;  they  would  not  be  forced  to  battle  as  men  are  forced  to 
battle  to-day,  however  much  they  hate  it.  to  undercut  their 
rivals,  or  enter  into  'combines'  against  the  public.  Com- 
petition for  honor  would  alone  be  appealed  to,  as  that  alone 
would  mean  success.  Mrs.  Annie  Besant  well  says:  'It  is 
instructive  to  notice  that  these  very  forces  may  already  be 
seen  at  work  in  every  case  in  which  subsistence  is  secured,  and 
honor  alone  supplies  the  stimulus  to  action.  The  soldier's 
subsistence  is  certain,  and  does  not  depend  on  his  exertions. 
At  once  he  becomes  susceptible  to  appeals  to  his  patriotism, 
to  his  esprit  de  corps,  to  the  honor  of  his  flag;  he  will  dare  any- 
thing for  glory,  and  value  a  bit  of  tmmze,  which  is  the  "reward 
of  valor,'  far  more  than  a  hundred  times  its  weight  in  gold. 
Yet  many  of  the  private  soldiers  come  from  the  worst  of  the 
population. 

'She  continues:  'Or  take  the  eagerness,  self-denial,  and 
strenuous  effort  thrown  by  young  men  into  their  mere  gamesi 
The  desire  to  be  captain  of  the  Oxford  eleven,  stroke  of  the 
Cambridge  boat,  victor  in  the  foot-race  or  the  leaping — in  a 
word,  the  desire  to  excel — is  strong  enough  to  impel  to  exer- 
tions which  often  ruin  physical  health.  Everywhere  we  see 
the  multiform  desires  of  humanity  assert  themselves  when 
once  livelihood  is  secure.' " 

The  final  argument  of  the  opponents  of  competition  to-da^r 
is,  that  competition  cannot  endure,  that  competition  inevi- 
tably leads  to  combination,  and  that,  therefore,  the  only 
question  is  not  a  choice  between  competition, 
or  combination,  but  between  different  kinds  ol 
Cknapatltion  combinations.     Starting    with    competition, 
Baraliiiia     ^^^  ^^^  strong  competitors  find  that  it  pays  to 
-     V|     57      combine.     They  therefore  combine  and  es- 
COminnaaon  ublish  a  private  monopoly.     The  problem 
thus  for  the  people  becomes,  not  whether  they 
shall  compete  or  combine,  but  whether  they 
shall  submit  to  the  rule  of  private  combinations  or  demo- 
cratically combine  themselves  through  the  State.     It  is  a 
question  of  monopoly  vs.  monopolies,  of  democracy  vs.  the 
worst  kind  of  an  oligarchy,  the  rule  of  the  plutocrat.     The 
choice  comes,  they  say.  not  between  socialism  or  individual- 
ism, but  between  socialism  and  plutocracy. 

III.  Many  minds  to-day  and  most  profest  political  econo- 
mists would  not  abolish  industrial  competition,  but  simply 
limit  it.     Says  Professor  Jevons.  in  the  last  chapter  of  ms 
"The  State  in  Relation  to  Labor"  :  "The  subject  is  one  in 
which  we  need  above  all  things — discrimina- 
tion.    Restrictions  on  industry  are  not  good 
Politioal     ^^^  ^^  f  ^  ^^'  ^^^  according  as  they  are  im- 
XeAnomiata   P*^***^  wisely  and  with  good  intentions,  or 
Aoonmuns   foolishly  and  with  sinister  intentions.    Printa 
facie,  indeed,  restriction  is  bad,  because  Prov- 
idence is  wiser  than  the  legislator— that  is  to 
say.  the  action  of  the  natural  forces  of  evolution  will  insure 
welfare  better  than  the  ill-considered  laws  of  the  prejudiced 
and  unskilful  legislator.     But  reason  is  a  Divine  gift,  and 
where  upon  the  grounds  of  clear  experience  interpreted  by 
logical  reasoning  we  can  see  our  way  to  a  definite  improve- 
ment in  some  class  of  people  without  injuring  others,  we  are 
imder  the  obligation  of  endeavoring  to  promote  that  improve- 
ment.    The  greater  part  of  the  interference  of  trade  societies 
is  objectionable,  because,  tho  directed  toward  the  welfare  of 
a  part,  it  is  directed  against  the  welfare  of  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munity.    All  other  industrial  problems  must  be  solved  by 
similar  careful  estimation  of  the  total  utilitarian  results. 

"  If  such  be  a  true  view  of  the  case,  it  is  clear  that  there  can 
be  no  royal  road  to  legislation  in  such  matters.  We  caxmot 
expect  to  agree  in  utilitarian  estimates,  at  least  without  much 
debate.  We  must  agree  to  differ;  and  tho  we  are  bound  to 
argue  fearlessly,  it  should  be  with  the  consciousness  that  there 
is  room  for  wide  and  2xma/ld#  difference  of  opinion.  We  must 
consent  to  advance  cautiously,  step  by  step,  feeling  our  way, 
adopting  no  foregone  conclusions,  trusting  no  sin^e  science, 
expecting  no  ix^allible  guide.  We  must  neither  maximiiethe 
functions  of  government  at  the  beck  of  quasi-military  officials, 
nor  minimize  them  according  to  the  theories  of  the  very  best 
philosophers.    We  must  learn  to  judge  each  case  upon  its 
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merits,  interpreting  with  painful  car*  all  experience  wtiicb 
can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  matter." 

This  is  probably  the  view  of  most  profess.iona]  economists 
to-day,  tho  as  to  Jevons's  assertion  that  Providence  works 
through  competition,  it  may  be  iiucstioncd  if  the  State  is  not 

Suite  as  much  a  natural  development  under  Providence  lu  any 
ercest  competition. 
IV.  We  must  not  forget  the  view  of  those  who  assert  that 
we  do  not  hav«  competition  to-day.     They  say  that  under 
various    laws,   protecting    tuivate    property 
in  land,  men  are  not  free  to  compete.     They 
TlW  Indl-     tmce  most  monopolies  in  America,  for  exam- 
YidoaltStiO     P^**«  ^  *  protective  tariff,  and  the  most  radittal 
—J  among  tnem  assert  that  an  Iohr  as  the  law 

Vldw  recognises  private  property  in  land,  men  can- 

not be  really  free  to  comj>ete.     Some  would 
abohsh  all  taxes,  save  on  land  values.     The 
'total  value   of  the  land,    which   no   individu,al  hasi  created, 
'they  woiild  take  by  taxation  for   the  community  that  has 
,  given  land  its  value,  and  then,  thu^  putting  all  men  on  a 
natural   equality,   they  would  let  man  be  absolutely  free  to 
work,  sell,   or  cooperate  as  he  will.      They  argue  that  men. 
'  when  natural  opporlumties  are  not  monopolized,  are  so  nearly 
I  equal  in  ability,  that  no  man  could  take  much  advantage  of 
:  his  neighbor,  but  each  would  be  led  to  do  that  which  he 
'  could  do  best,   and  exchange    the   fruks  of  his  activity  in 
equality  and  in  freedom,     (For  a  complete  statement  of  this 
view,  see  Simols  Tax.)     It  is  said,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
men  are   not  equal   in  ability;  that  even  on  (rec  land  the 
smart,  the  shrewd,  the  strong  would  soon  lord  it  over  the  al- 
truistic  and   the   weak,   and    free  comfietition    lead  to   the 
tyranny  of  the  shrewdest  and  smartest  competitor* 

COMPULSORY  ARBITRATION  (for  the  facts 
of  the  compulsory  arbitration  laws  of  New 
Zealand  and  Au>straha»  which  are  the  only  gen- 
eral compulsory  arbitration  laws  in  the  world, 
see  articles  Arbitration  and  CuNciLrATroN.  and 
New  Zealand).  The  following  article  by  Samuel 
Gompers  presents  the  reasons  why  organized 
labor  in  the  United  States  and  elsewhere  has  al- 
most universally  opposed  compulsorj^  arbitration. 
Mr.  Gompers  says: 

The  very  terms  arbitration  and  compttlsory 
stand  in  direct  opfK^siition  to  each  other.  Arld- 
tration  implies  the  voluntary  action  of  two  par- 
ties of  diverse  interests  submitting  to  disinter- 
ested parties  the  question  in  dispute,  or  likely  to 
come  m  dispute. 

Compulsion,  by.  any  pixjcess,  and  particularly 
by  the  powers  of  government,  is  rei>ugnant  to  the 
principle  as  well  as  to  the  policy  of  arbitration. 
If  organized  labor  should  fail  to  appreciate  the 
danger  involved  in  the  proposed  schemes  of  so- 
called  compulsory  arbitration,  and  consent  to  the 
enactment  of  a  law  providing  for  its  enforcement, 
there  would  be  introduced  the  denial  of  the  right 
of  the  workers  to  strike  in  defence  of  their  in- 
terests and  the  enforcement  by  the  government 
of  5>pecific  and  personal  service  and  labor.  In 
other  words,  under  a  law  based  uiion  compulsory 
arbitration,  if  an  award  w^ere  made  against  labor, 
no  matter  how  unfair  or  how  unjust,  and  brought 
about  by  any  tneans,  no  matter  how  questionable, 
we  would  be  compelled  to  work  or  to  suffer  the 
stated  penalty,  w^nich  might  be  either  mulcting 
in  damages  or  going  to  jail,  not  one  scintilla  of 
distinction,  not  one  jot  removed  from  slavery. 

Arbitration  is  only  possible  wdien  voluntary. 
It  never  can  be  successfully  carried  out  unless 
the  parties  to  a  dispute  or  controversy  are  equals, 
or  nearly  efiuals,  in  power  to  protect  or  defend 
themselves,  or  to  inflict  injury  upon  the  other 
party. 

It  is  our  aim  to  avoid  strikes,  but  I  trust  that 
the  day  will  never  come  when  the  workers  of 
our  country  will  have  so  far  lost  their  manhood 
and  independence  as  to  surrender  their  right  to 
strike  or  refitse  to  strike.  We  endeavor  to  pre- 
vent strikes,  but  there  are  some  conditions  far 
nt)rse  than  strikes,  and  among  them  is  a  demor- 
alized,  degraded,   and   debased  manhood.     The 


right  to  quit  work  at  any  time,  and  for  any  reason 
sufficient  to  the  workman  himself,  is  the  con- 
crete expression  of  indi  vidual  liberty.  Hence  any 
curtailment  of  this  right,  by  and  through  law, 
or  by  and  through  contract  enforced  by  law,  is, 
in  fact,  a  negation  of  liberty  and  a  return  to 
serfdom. 

The  industrial  conciliation  and  arbitration  law 
of  New  Zealand,  the  law  creating  and  governing 
the  Indiana  Labor  Commission  and  Arbitration 
Board,  copied  from  the  laws  of  1897  and  issued 
by  the  Indiana  commissioners,  and  the  arbitra- 
tion law  of  Illinois,  as  well  as  an  act  concerning 
carriers  engaged  in  interstate  com- 

VarioniLawi'^*^^'-''^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  employees,  ap- 
variom  iawi  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^    ,  g^g  ^^^^^^  ^.i^h  other 

infonnation  from  this  and  European 
countries,  show  that  the  kernel  of  all  this  species 
of  legislation  is  a  desire  to  prevent  strikes  by 
punishing  the  strikers.  Our  existing  form  of 
society  is  unquestionably  based  upon  manufac- 
ture, commerce,  and  transportation,  and  any- 
thing that  disturbs  the  industries  is  resented,  and 
means  are  sought  to  prevent  a  recurrence  and 
to  clothe  it  in  such  a  garb  that  public  opinion 
will  accept  it  and  permit  its  execution. 

The  industrial  courts  of  France  are,  as  I  un- 
derstand it,  organized  much  in  the  same  way. 
The  bill  to  prevent  strikes,  which  was  introduced 
in  the  German  Reichstag  at  the  instance  of  the 
government,  had  the  same  underlying  motive, 
and  practically  the  same  way,  of  attaining  this 
pur^iose.  In  the  law  adopted  by  the  Himganan 
Diet — ^we  again  meet  the  same  purpose  to  pre- 
vent strikes  by  punishing  the  strikers.  The 
question  of  extending  the  master  and  servant 
laws  of  Sweden  to  the  industrial  workers  of  that 
country  was  under  discussion  in  the  Swedish 
Ricksdag,  and  was  for  some  time  fiercely  com-*! 
bated  by  the  lovers  of  liberty  of  that  couotryi 
but  it  was  finally  adopted,  and  the  other  day' 
strike  on  the  street*cars  in  Stockholm  w^as  su 
pressed  by  sending  several  of  the  strikers  to 
prison  for  long  terms. 

Coming  now  to  our  own  country,  we  find  that 
a  bill  was  introdticed  in  Congress  which  would 
admit  of  every  train  being  made  a  mail  tralOtj 
and  which,  under  the  postal  laws,  would  hav 
subjected  the  strikers  in  railroad  transportatioii' 
to  imprisonment  for  delaying  the  mails.  Through 
the  efforts  of  the  railroad  brotherhoods  and  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  the  bill  failed. 
Then  followed  the  introduction  of  the  Olney  ar» 
bitration  bill,  which  provided  for  arbitration, 
voluntary  in  submission,  or  in  its  initiatory  stages, 
but  w^ith  compulsory  obedience  to  the  award; 
that  is,  the  award  was  to  be  enforced  by  a  direct 
penalty  for  the  individual  violating  the  same, 
The  Indiana  law  has  the  following  provisions: 

"An  agreement  to  enter  into  arbitration  und 
this  act  shall  be  in  writing,  and  shall  state  thi 
issue  to  be  submitt^  and  decided,  and  shall  hav^< 
the  effect  of  an  agreement  by  the  parties  to  abide 
by  and  perform  the  award.* 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  may  be  called 
voluntary  arbitration,  because  it  is  voluntarily 
entered  into.  The  parties  agre«  from  the  very 
l>eginning  that  if  they,  for  some  reason  suflicient 
to  themselves,  should  decline  to  abide  by  and 
perform  the  aw^ard.  they  are  willing  that  the 
judge  alone,  without  any  jury  and  without  any 
limit  as  to  time,  may  send  ttiem  to  prison  until 
they  shall  consent  to  perform  the  labor  which 
the* award  enjoins  upon  them.     The  thought  im- 
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derlying  this  law  is  that  the  individual  man  may 
alienate  his  right  to  Hberty,  aild  it  is,  therefore, 
destructive  of  the  fundamental  principle  of  the 
RepubHc  of  the  United  States.  It  is  equally 
dangerous  with  the  New  Zealand  law,  the  Hun- 
garian statute,  or  the  proposed  law  of  Germany, 
because  it  aims  at  tying  the  worker  to  the  mine, 
the  factory,  or  the  means  of  transportation  upon 
which  he  works. 

The  Manufacturers'  Association  of  the  South 
in  1900  decided  to  submit  to  the  legislature  of 
each  of  the  Southern  States  a  law  providing  for 
term  contracts,  the  violation  of  which  would 
be  punished  as  a  felony,  and  that  they  did 
this  with  the  specific  purpose  of  preventing 
strikes  and  of  inviting  Northern  capital.  When 
their  attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that  they 
were  as  yet  not  "bothered"  by  labor  organiza- 
tions, they  answered:  "That's  true,  and  that's 
just  the  reason  why  we  decided  to  take  steps  to 
prevent  the  formation  of  any  and  to  stop  strikes 
in  the  most  effective  manner." 

All  these  schemes  are  reactionary  in  their 
character. 

I  believe  that  the  reason  why  many  well- 
meaning,  honest,  and  conscientious  men  and 
women  favor  some  form  of  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion arises  from  the  fact  that  their  attention  has 
been  called  to  the  refusal  to  arbitrate  on  the  part 
of  some  lar^  corporations  or  other  employers  of 
labor.  It  is  felt  that  the  rest  of  the  public  are 
made  innocent  sufferers  and  victims,  and  that 
there  ought  to  be  some  way  to  give  to  the  public 
the  facts,  in  order  that  it  might  be  known  who  is 
actually  to  blame.  Whenever  they  are  asked: 
**  Do  you  want  to  send  a  man  or  a  woman  to  jail 
for  quitting  work?"  they  immediately  answer, 
"No,  no."  What  they  seem  to  desire  is  that 
these  corporations  or  employers  who  refuse  to 
arbitrate  shall  in  some  way  oe  compelled  to  do 
so.  This  is  manifestly  impossible.  Laws  that 
are  "jug  handled,"  even  if  possible  of  enactment 
and  execution,  invariably  have  the  handle  so 
placed  that  the  large  corporations  and  employers 
of  labor  keep  hold  of  the  handle.  Commissions, 
with  power  to  examine  and  report,  would  seem 
to  be  more  in  line  with  what  is  actually  desired, 
but  I  would  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  even 
these  have  in  them  a  feattire  dangerous  to  liberty, 
because  from  them  may  come,  and  sometimes  do 
come,  reports  which  have  a  tendency  to  warp 
public  opmion  and  prepare  it  for  measures  which, 
without  such  preparation,  the  public  would  un- 
hesitatingly repudiate. 

We  shaft  insist  upon  the  right  to  quit  work 
whenever  the  conditions  of  the  labor  are  irksome 
to  us.  If  we  should  commit  an  error — ^which  is 
likely — ^then  we  will  be  the  stifferers  more  than 
any  other  or  all  other  peoples,  and  we  shall  have 
learnt  by  that  error  to  avoid  them  in  the  future. 
But  I  repeat,  with  all  the  emphasis  that  I  can 
oonunana,  that  we  shall  always  insist  upon  our 
right  to  quit  work  for  any  reason  or  for  no  reason 
at  all.  Samuel  Gompers. 

COMPULSORY  VOTDfG:  This  is  advocated 
by  some  social  reformers,  on  the  ground  that  in 
democratic  countries  the  government  ought  to 
represent  the  will  of  at  least  the  majority  of  all 
the  citizens  entitled  to  vote.  It  is  argued,  too, 
that  in  most  communities  if  all  the  citizens  voted, 
the  result  would  be  the  improvement  of  general 
conditions  and  the  diminution  of  corruption,  be- 
cause those  who  have  corrupt  or  low  motives  for 


voting  can  be  counted  on  to  go  to  the  polls,  while 
it  is  on  the  whole  those  who  are  the  most  intelli- 
gent and  the  most  incorruptible  who  refrain  from 
voting.  In  many  communities  the  stay-at-home 
vote  is  as  high  as  25  per  cent  of  the  registered 
voters.  Compulsory  voting  exists  in  Belgitun 
and  very  recently  in  Austria. 

COMSTOCK,  ANTHONY:  Secretary  of  the 
New  York  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice; 
bom  at  New  Canaan,  Conn.,  1844;  educated  in 
the  academies  of  New  Canaan  and  New  Britain. 
From  1863  to  1865  he  served  in  the  Union  army. 
Since  March,  1873,  he  has  been  post-office  in- 
spector; and  secretary  and  chief  special  agent  of 
the  New  York  Society  for  the  Suppression  of 
Vice  since  its  organization  in  187^.  The  society 
has  made  about  3,021  arrests,  and  seized  and  de- 
stroyed 103  tons  of  obscene  matter  and  gambling 
materials.  He  has  written:  "Frauds  Exposed 
(1881);  "Gambling  Outrages"  (1887);  •'^Morals 
versus  Art"  (1888);  and  "Traps  for  the  Young" 
(1890).  Office:  140  Nassau  Street,  New  York 
City. 

COMTE,  ISIDORE  AUGUSTE  MARIE  FRAN- 
COIS XAVIER:  French  philosopher;  bom,  at 
Montpellier,  France,  1798;  studied  at  the  Ecole 
Polytechnique  in  Paris,  and  early  attracted  atten- 
tion by  his  speculations.  He  became  acquainted 
with  St.  Simon,  and  entered  enthusiastically  into 
his  theories.  In  1820  Comte  was  appointed  to 
prepare  an  exposition  of  the  Politique  Positive  of 
the  St.  Simonians.  The  work  did  not  satisfy  St. 
Simon,  who  deplored  the  absence  of  the  "religious 
and  sentimental  aspects  "  of  his  system.  In  1825 , 
on  the  death  of  St.  Simon,  Comte  broke  off  alto- 
gether from  the  school,  and  in  after-years  was 
accustomed  to  speak  slightingly  of  his  old  master's 
abilities.  In  1826  Comte  was  attacked  by  a  cere- 
bral disorder,  brought  on  by  "overwork  and 
heart  anxieties."  He  recovered,  however,  and  in 
1832  was  appointed  teacher  of  mathematics  at 
the  polytechnic  school,  which  position  he  held  for 
twenty  years,  till  he  was  forced  to  resign  in  1852, 
on  account  of  differences  with  his  colleagues.  He 
died  at  Paris  in  1857. 

Comte's  works  are :  '  *  Cours  de  Philosophic  Pos- 
itive" (6  vols.,  1830-42;  freely  translated  into 
English  and  condensed  by  Harriet  Martineau, 
2  vols.,  185^);  "Traits  El^mentaire  de  G^om^trie 
Analytiquc  '  (1843);  "Traitd  d' Astronomic  Pop- 
ulaire"  (1845);  '  Discours  sur  I'Ensemble  au 
Positivisme"  (1848);  "Systeme  de  Politique 
Positive"  (4  vols.,  1851-54;  Eng.  trans.,  1875, 
r/ 5^7.,  Longmans);  and  "Cat^chisme  Positiviste, 
ou  Sommaire  Exposition  de  la  Religion  Univer- 
selle"  (i  vol.,  1852).  In  brief,  Comte's  central 
and  governing  doctrine  is  this : 

The  race  (like  the  individual)  necessarily  passes  through 
three  intellectual  stages — the  theological,  the  metaphysidil. 
and  the  positive.  "The  theological  conception  assumes  the 
direct  intervention  of  an  intelligent  agent,  presiding  over  the 
universe,  to  whom  is  attributed  the  arbitrary  distnbution  of 
each  modification  undergone  by  nature.  The  metaphysical 
conception  searches  for  some  entity  to  whose  intervention  the 
phenomena  In  question  are  to  be  ascribed.  The  positive  con- 
ception disregards  all  causes,  and  addresses  itself  solely  to  the 
study  of  phenomena  as  they  present  themselves  to  the 
senses"  (Ward's  "Dynamic  Sociology,"  vol.  i.,  p.  93}.  The 
theological  conception,  Comte  tells  us,  ruled  to  the  thirteenth 
century;  the  metaphysical,  in  western  Europe,  to  the  dose  of 
the  eighteenth.  To-day  man  asks,  according  to  him.  simply 
what  are  phenomena,  without  seeking  for  intelligent  agent  or 
intervening  entity.  Sociology  under  the  first  period,  he 
argues,  assumed  C^od  as  the  center  of  society:  in  the  second 
period,  ft  forgot  God,  yet  found  naught.  It  was  critical, 
negative,  destructive;  its  only  positive  tendencies  wete  in 
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wild,  visionary  and  Rinarchistlc  schemes,  like  those  of  most  of 
the  French  revolutionists.  To-day,  he  says,  sociology  must 
be  constructive,  based  not  on  assumption  of  God  or  man, 
but  only  on  proved  facts, 

Ttiis  Icadsi  us  to  Comte's  ^reat  distinction  els  a  sodoloRist* 
that  he  first  gave  sodolof^y  a  place  as  a  science.  His  merit  is 
to  have  laid  emphasis  upon  facts  rather  than  upon  theories; 
to  have  jdven  u3  a  plan  of  arranging  facts,  which,  if  not  a 
good  plan,  at  least  teaches  us  to  have  some  plan^  to  insist 
upon  action  and  legislation  based  upon  knowledge  of  facts. 

In  tlic  fourtli  volume  of  the  "  Philosophic  Posi- 
tive** (iSjg),  Comtc  marks  out  the  broad  division 
between  social  statics  and  social  dynamics — the 
former  studying  the  laws  of  social  coexistence, 
the  latter  those  of  social  de%^elopment,  together 
forming  sociology,  which  to  him  is  the  mas- 
ter science,  for  m  his  remarkable  ordering  of 
science  he  shows  how  the  different  sciences,  as 
they  emerge  into  the  clear  light  of  positivism, 
take  their  proper  place,  all  leading  tip  to  sociology, 
as,  so  to  speak,  the  architect  who  builds  up  the 
thought  of  society,  using  other  sciences  as  ma- 
terials. Yet  is  Comte  essentially  a  dogmatist. 
He  starts  out  with  asserting  that  "the  essential 
spontaneous  sociability  of  the  human  species,  in 
virtue  of  an  instinctive  penchant  for  a  life  in 
common,  can  in  no  way  be  henceforth  contested." 
In  the  matter  of  the  dynamics  of  sociolog>%  Comte 
finds  the  great  forces  of  life  in  the  instinct  for 
material  self-preservation,  in  the  battle  of  the 
attributes  of  humanity  over  those  of  animality, 
and  in  the  restlessness  of  ennui.  Of  laissez  faire 
Comte  was  no  friend.  He  favored  a  State  ruling 
all  life,  conducted  by  a  scientific  priesthoort 
Such  were,  in  brief,  the  teachings  of  the  world's 
first  great  sociologist. 

Comte 's  sociologic  weakness  is  that  he  himself 
knew  little  of  sociologic  facts.  He  discovers  the 
ocean  and  tells  us  that  we  ought  to  know  it,  but 
not  much  of  the  ocean  does  he  himself  report. 

CONCER TRATION  OF  WEALTH.  See  Wealth, 

COHGO  QUESTION,  THE:  It  is  the  question 
whether  the  civilized  world  %vill  permit  the  exploi- 
tation of  perhaps  20,000,000  of  aefenseleas  people. 
Up  to  the  present  time,  according  to  a  conserva- 
tive estimate,  from  6,000,000  to  8,000,000  of  Con- 
golese have  been  murdered,  directly  or  indireetlv, 
for  the  sake  of  increasing  the  gains  of  a  great  rub- 
ber monopoly.  Of  this  monopoly  King  Leopold 
II.  of  Belgium  is  the  head  and  the  responsible  in- 
dividuab  He  has  robbed  the  people  of  their 
native  land.  In  spite  of  his  own  law  that  the 
**  tax  "  limit  shall  amount  to  forty  hours  of  labor  a 
month,  he  has  extorted  the  labor  of  the  natives  to 
the  extent  of  nearly  300  days  in  the  year.  Prac- 
tically the  only  wages  which  the  people  receive  for 
their  never-ending  toil  is  the  abuse  of  the  king's 
agents,  a  few  inhuman  white  men  and  an  army  of 
blacks,  for  the  most  part  cannibals  drawn  from 
alien  tribes.  Under  the  abuse  of  these  cannibals, 
which  takes  the  form  of  outrage,  mutilation,  arson, 
murder,  and  whippings  with  the  terrible  **chi- 
cotte"  of  raw  hippopotamus  hide,  the  Congolese 
are  disappearing  from  the  earth  at  the  rate  of 
many  thousands  a  year. 

Frequent  denials  of  the  atrocities 
King       practised    by    the    agents    of    King 
Leopold'!    Leopold   have   been    made,   for  the 
Commiiiion  most  part,  by  persons  more  or  less 
of  intimately  connected    with    the  so- 

Inquiry      called    "Belgian   Lobby*'   in   Wash- 
ington,    Over  against  all  denials  are 
•ements  of  King  Leopold's  own  Commis- 
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sion  of  Inquiry ♦  published  to  the  world  Oct.  30, 
1905,  This  commission  was  an  ex  parte  body  ap- 
pointed bv  the  king.  It  spent  five  months  m 
the  Congo  Free  State  collecting  evidence  as  to  the 
conditions  of  the  natives.  It  consisted  of  men  of 
the  highest  capacity  and  honor.  Its  deliverances 
constitute  really  the  official  report  of  the  results 
of  the  government's  self-in vest igat ion.  Its  de- 
cisions must,  therefore,  be  accepted  as  final 
establishes  the  existence  of  the  gravest  abuses. 
After  a  careful  study  of  the  Report  of  the  Coi 
mission  of  Inquiry,  Prof.  Felicien  Cat  tier,  of 
Belgium,  made  the  following  statement; 

An  examination  of  the  Congo  Free  State  adminlstratioa 
reveals  the  clear  and  indisputable  fact  that  the  Congo  Free 
State  is  not  a  colony  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term;  it  is  a 
financial  speculation.  The  real  aims  of  those  in  authority  are 
pccumary — to  increase  the  amount  yielded  by  taxation^  to 
exploit  the  natural  wealth  of  the  country,  to  effect  all  that  can 
stimulate  the  powers  of  production.  Ever>ahing  else  is 
subordinated  to  this  end.  The  colony  is  administered  neither 
in  the  interest  of  the  natives  nor  even  of  the  economic  interesu 
of  Belgium-  the  moving  desire  is  to  assure  to  the.  sovereign 
Idng  the  nmximum  of  pecuniary  benefit. 

As  showing  the  character  of  the  atrocities  in  the 
Congo  Free  State,  we  ma^  cite  these  extracts  from 
the  Report  of  the  Commission  of  Inquiry  itself: 

As  the  greater  part  of  the  land  in  the  Congo  has  never  been 
under  cultivation,  this  interpretation  gives  to  the  state  a 
proprietarj'^  right,  absolute  and  exclusive,  to  almost  all  of  the 
lands,  and  as  a  consequence,  it  can  gi^nt  to  itself  all  the 
product  of  the  soil  and  prosecute  as  robbers  those  who  gather 
the  smallest  fruit»  and  as  accomplices  those  who  buy  the 
same.  It  could  prohibit  any  one  from  locating  upon  any 
portion  of  the  greater  part  of  the  state;  restrict  the  activities 
of  the  natives  to  a  very  limited  space:  and  immobilize  their 
economic  conditions.  This  principle  applied  abusively 
wmild  oppose  all  evolution  in  the  life  of  the  native,  .  .  ,  Mis- 
sionaries, both  Protestant  and  Catholic,  were  unanimous  in 
accentuating  the  general  wretchedness  existing  in  the  regions. 
One  of  them  said  that  "this  system  will,  if  continued  for  an- 
other five  ycars^  wipe  out  the  population  of  the  district.**  .  -  , 

It  was  barely  denied  that  tne  imprisonment  of  women 
hostages,  the  subjection  of  the  chiefs  to  servile  labor^  the 
Hogging  of  rubber  collectors,  the  brutality  of  the  black  em- 
ployees set  over  the  prisoners  were  the  rules  commonly  fol- 
lowed. .  .  . 

The  native  must  go  one  or  two  days*  march  every  fortnight, 

until  he  arrives  where  the  rubber  vines  can  be  met  with  in  a 

certain  degree  of  abundance.     There  the  collector  jsasses  a 

number  of  days  in  a  misei^ble  existence.     He  is  deprived  of 

his  wife,  exposed  to  the  inclemencies  of  the 

weather    and    the    attacks    of    w^ild    beasts. 

Evidence      When  once  he  has  collected  the  rubber  he 

must  bring  tt  to  the  station,  and  only  then  can 

he  return  to  his  village  where  he  can  sojourn 

for  barely  more  than  two  or  three  days,  until  the  nejct  demand 

is  made  upon  him,   ,  .  , 

These  auxiliaries  convert  themselves  into  despots,  claimini 
the  women  and  the  food  not  only  for  themselves  but  for  tl!| 
body  of  parasites  which  a  love  of  rapine  causes  to  become  as 
ciated  with  them,  they  kill  without  pity  all  those  who  attea 
to  resist.  .  .  . 

The  commission  could  not,  of  course,  verify  in  ev«y  i 
the  Gorrectness  of  these  charges,  many  of  which  date  back  s 
eral  year^.     However,  the  essential  features  of  the  accusations 
made  against  the  sentries  seem  to  be  established  from  the 
combined  testimony  and  the  official  reports,  ,  .  . 

None  of  the  agents  who  testified  before  the  commissio 
or  were  present  at  the  sessions,  made  any  attempt  to  refui 
the  charges  made  against  the  sentries. 

The  character  of  the  atrocities  is  also  indi- 
cated in  the  following  statements  of  individuals : 

Upon  the  least  resistance  the  men  were  shot  down,  and  the 
women  were  captured  as  slaves  and  made  to  work.  It  was  a 
sad  sight  to  behold  these  poor  creatures  driven  like  dogs  here 
and  there,  and  kept  hard  at  their  toil  from  morning  to  night. 
(Scmlik)  rc^on,     Mr.  LJoyd,  a  missionary.  1899.) 

Imprisoning  sixty  women  and  putting  them  in  chains, 
where  all  but  five  died  of  starvation.  (One  of  the  coiuits  in 
the  indictment  drawn  up  against  the  agents  of  the  Anvervoise 
in  the  Mongala  massacres  in  1900.) 

Men  are  first  applied  for,  and  if  they  do  not  present  thci 
selves,  soldiers  are  sent,  who  tie  up  the  women  of  the  chii 
until  the  workmen  are  forthcoming,  (Rev.  A.  Billingta 
Bwemba,  1903.) 
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M went  to  the  factory  and  released  io6  prisoners.    We 

saw  them  pass  our  stations — ^living  skeletons — among  them 
^ray-headed  old  men  and  women.  Many  children  were  bom 
in  prison.  One  poor  woman  was  working  in  the  sun  three 
days  after  her  child  was  bom.  (Mr.  Ruskin,  a  missionary, 
190^.) 

Sixteen  Esanga  witnesses  were  questioned  one  by  one. 
They  gave  clearly  the  details  of  how  father,  mother,  brother, 
sister,  son,  or  daughter  were  killed  in  cold  blood  for  rubber. 
Then  followed  the  chief  of  all,  Bolima,  who  succeeded  Iseki- 
fasu  (murdered  by  the  A.  B.  I.  R.).  He  stood  boldly  before 
all.  pointed  to  his  twenty  witnesses,  and  placed  on  the  table 
1 10  twigs,  each  twig  representing  a  life  for  rubber.  "  These 
arc  chiefs'  twigs,"  he  said,  "  these  are  men's,  these  shorter  are 
women's,  these  smaller  still  are  children's."  He  said  that  the 
white  man  fought  him,  and  when  the  fight  was  over  handed 
him  the  corpses,  and  said:  **  Now  you  will  bring  rubber,  won't 
you ?  "  To  this  he  replied  "  Yes."  The  corpses  were  cut  up  and 
eaten  by  M.  Forcie's  fighters.  He  told  how  he  had  been  chi- 
cotted  and  imprisoned,  and  put  to  the  most  menial  labor  by 
the  agent,  of  numbers  of  stolen  and  ravished  wives,  and  of  the 
many  anklets,  spears,  shields,  etc..  that  he  had  been  forced  to 
give  the  sentries.     (Mr.  John  Harris.) 

The  young  woman  Imenega  was  tied  to  a  forked  tree  and 
chopped  in  half  with  a  machete,  beginning  at  the  left  shoul- 
der, chopping  down  through  the  chest,  etc.  This  was  how 
the  sentries  punished  her  husband.  (Mr.  Harris,  a  mission- 
ary, in  letters  to  commission.) 

While  the  men  are  in  the  forests  trying  to  get  rubber, 
their  wives  are  outraged,  ill-treated,  and  stolen  from  them  by 
the  sentries.     (Mrs.  Harris,  at  Baringa.) 

Under  the  influence  of  terror  entire  villages  hide  in  the 
bush  at  the  approach  of  white  men — natives  are  bound  with 
ropes  and  chains — all  aspirants  for  liberty  are  punished  with 
the  whip  and  hunger  cure.  (Dr.  Edwardo  Baccari,  Surgeon- 
General  of  the  Royal  Italian  Navy  in  report  to  his  govern- 
ment.) 

It  has  been  maintained  that  the  Congo  reform 
movement  is  a  Protestant  propaganda  against 
Roman  Catholics.  To  the  candid  observer  it 
must  be  patent  that  sectarianism  is  not  in  any 
sense  the  issue.  The  reform  movement  in  the 
United  States  is  founded  on  the  report  of  a  Ro- 
man Catholic  body,  King  Leopold's  own  Commis- 
sion of  Inquiry.  The  commission,  according  to 
its  own  declaration  on  p.  6  of  the  translation 
published  by  Putnam,  "received  while  in  Congo 
the  statements  of  judges,  officials,  directors,  the 
agents  of  companies,  of  missionaries,  Protestant 
and  Catholic,  and  especially  natives."  The  two 
strongest  books  against  the  king  that  have  made 
their  appearance  in  the  reform  campaign  were 
both  written  by  Catholics.  The  one  is  Professor 
Cattier,  professor  of  history  in  the  University  of 
Brussels,  the  other  is  Father  Vermeersch,  a  Bel- 
gian and  a  Jesuit  priest.  The  personnel  of  the 
Congo  reform  movement  in  Belgium  consists 
almost  wholly  of  Roman  Catholics. 

It  would  seem  that  the  primary  moral  respon- 
sibility for  the  sovereigntv  of  Leopold  in  Africa 
belongs  to  the  people  of  the  U.  S.  A  few  years 
after  the  discovery  of  the  Congo  basin,  England 
entered  into  a  tentative  treaty  with  Portugal 
which  would  have  given  to  the  latter  country 
large  rights  in  the  government  of  Western  Africa. 
Then  came  representatives  of  the  "International 
African  Association,"  of  which  King  Leopold  was 
the  backbone  and  head,  and  appealed 
j^  strongly  to  our  government  against 

United  States  ^^®  proposed  treaty.  Our  influence 
was  sought,  rather,  m  favor  of  the 
"International  Association,"  by  Leo- 
pold purely  on  the  ground  of  his  philanthropic 
and  humanitarian  intentions  toward  the  natives. 
On  account  of  the  king's  representations,  after  a 
favorable  recommendation  oy  President  Arthur, 
the  U.  S.  Government  formally  recognized  the 
"International  Association."  April  22,  1884. 
This  action  taken  at  a  critical  juncture  was  de- 
terminative of  the  future  of  the  Congo  Free 
State.  Most  of  the  great  powers,  following  the 
lead  of  the  U.  S.,  recognized  the  flag  of  the  "In- 


ternational Association."  Finally  a  conference, 
participated  in  by  fourteen  different  states,  was 
convened  at  Berlin.  By  this  conference  practical 
recognition  was  given  to  the  enterprise  of  King 
Leopold  and  articles  regulative  of  its  powers  were 
adopted.  Six  months  later,  on  Aug.  i,  1885,  the 
association  formally  adopted  the  title  of  "The 
Independent  State  of  the  Congo."  The  U.  S. 
Government,  for  prudential  reasons,  did  not 
become  actually  a  signatory  of  the  act  adopted 
by  the  conference  of  Berlin,  but  took  a  leading 
part  in  the  deliberations. 

The  U.  S.  Government,  by  the  act  of  Secretary 
of  State  Root,  has  formally  put  itself  on  record  as 
in  favor  of  an  international  convention  of  the 
great  powers  of  the  world  to  consider  reform  in 
the  Congo  Free  State.  On  Dec.  6,  1906,  Secre- 
tary Root  definitely  promised  members  of  the 
Congo  Reform  Association  that  he  would  do  his 
utmost  to  bring  about  reform.  He  recognized 
that  our  government  has  a  right  to  cooperate  in 
such  a  movement  under  the  act  of  the  Convention 
of  Brussels,  which  pledges  this  nation  to  an  interest 
in  the  preservation  of  the  Congolese  people  from 
slavery.  Immediately  after  the  secretary  had 
made  this  promise.  Senator  Lodge  of  Massachu- 
setts drew  up  a  resolution  which  is  understood  to 
represent  the  secretary's  wishes.  This  resolution 
was  introduced  into  the  Senate  on  Dec.  10,  1906, 
where  it  was  immediately  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations.     It  is  as  follows : 

Whereas,  The  reports  of  the  inhuman  treatment  inflicted 
upon  the  native  inhabitants  of  the  Congo  Free  State  have 
been  of  such  a  nature  and  so  well  sustained  as  to  draw  the  at- 
tention of  the  civilized  world  and  excite  both  the  indignation 
and  the  compassion  of  the  people  of  the  U.S.,  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  in  the  opmion  of  the  Senate  of  the  U.  S.  the 
time  has  come  when  the  affairs  of  the  Congo  Free  State 
should  be  made  the  subject  of  international  inquiry,  and  the 
Senate  resr>ectfully  advises  the  president  that  in  any  steps  he 
may  deem  it  wise  to  take  in  cooperation  with  or  in  aid  of  any 
powers  signatory  to  the  treaty  of  Berlin,  which  shall  seek  to 
ameliorate  the  conditions  of  the  Congo  Free  State  and  redress 
any  evils  now  existent  there,  he  will  receive  its  cordial  sup- 
port. 

On  Dec.  14th  the  Belgian  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties voted  tentatively  under  certain  conditions 
to  annex  the  Congo  Free  State  as  a  Belgian 
colony.  This  action  was  unquestionably  influ- 
enced by  Secretary  Root's  stand  for  the  liberties 
of  the  Congo  people.  King  Leopold  seeks  by 
it  to  remove  the  Congo  from  the  realm  of  in- 
ternational jurisdiction.  The  powers,  through 
courtesy,  would  be  inclined  to  defer  action  pro- 
posed till  Belgium  has  received  full  opportunity 
to  determine  the  question  of  her  future  relation 
to  the  Congo  Free  State.  In  case  of  final  annexa- 
tion by  Belgium,  Leopold  plainly  hopes  thereby 
to  balk  all  action  by  the  powers.  Will  this  expec- 
tation be  realized?  It  ought  not  to  be.  The 
status  of  the  Con^o  Free  State  has  been  here- 
tofore that  of  an  mtemational  colony.  Leopold 
has  reigned  as  the  steward  of  the  other  powers. 
How  does  the  steward  suddenly  acquire  tne  right 
to  dispose  of  the  stewardship  without  authoriza- 
tion of  the  world  powers  which  constituted  him 
therein  ? 

If  annexation  by  Belgium  is  to  be  the  final  dis- 
position of  the  Congo  Free  State,  humanitarians 
may  well  be  filled  with  consternation. 

Belsium     ■^^^  ^^®    ^^^S    permits    annexation 

^  only  under  conditions  which  nullify 

all   hopes   of   reform.     In   the   first 

place  the  rights  of  the  concessionary  companies 

which  already  exist  are  to  be  recognized  m  the 

future .     Many  of  the  most  terrible  conditions  now 
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nized  ecclesiastical  authority  in  the  local  coi^; 

fregation»  came  to  be  known  as  Congregational 
he  only  chance  for  the  survival  and  growth  of 
this  tender  plant  of  liberty  being  in  transplanta- 
tion to  more  hospitable  sod,  the  httle  village  con- 
gregation of  Scrooby  " '  resolved  to  go  into  the  Low 
Countries,  where  they  heard  was  freedom  of  relig- 
ion for  all  men/' 

Resident  long  enough  in  Holland  to  be  dieeply 
impressed  with  the  civil  and  religious  Hberties, 
popular   education,    local   self-government,    and 
democratic  tendencies  of  the  Dutch,  w^ho  we; 
then  the  freest  and  most  progressive  people 
Europe,  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  aj^ain  tried  tne  e 
periment  of  planting  the  free  l2e  on  English 
m  the  New  World. 

With  their  landing  at  Plymouth,  the  proc 
of  setthng  the  New  England  by  church  congreg; 
tions  began,     **In  pursuit  of  religious  freedoi 
they  established  civil  liberty,     ^(eaning  only 
found  a  church,  they  gave  birth  to  a  nation  /and 
in  settling  a  town  in  Connecticut,  they  cemented 
an  empire."  ^^ 

The  reformatory  force  of  the  Congregationalistj^B 
both  in   England  and  America  has  been   mos^^| 
profoundly  and  practically  felt  in  the  political  life 
of  both  countries. 

The  ecclesiastical  policy  of  these  locally  auton- 
omous congregations  of  worshipers  became  the 
fonnative  principle  and  framework  of  their  poli- 
tics when  they  formed  themselves  into  the  colo- 
nial   bodies    pohtic.     Nov,    21,    1620,   when,   in. 
accordance  with  the  farewell  letter  of  instructio] 
from  their  pastor,  Jolin  Robinson,  the  pilgrii 
signed  their  compact  in  the  cabin  of  the  May 
fhwer,  is  declarea  by  Bancroft  to  be  "the  birth 
hour   of   popular   constitutional    liberty/'      But* 
constitutional  government  in  ^\merica*  had  an* 
other,   tho   Congregational   source.     It   is   to   be 
traced  through  the  independence  of  the  town,  as 
that  political  unit  was  first  constituted  in  Con- 
necticut.    There  the  federation  of  three  indepen* 
dent  self-governing  towns  constituted  the  com- 
monwealth.    These  three  original  towns  were  th 
Congregational  churches  of  Hartford,  Windsoi^__ 
and  Wetherslield.     Their  compact,  made   with" 
each  other  in  Hartford,  Jan.  14,  1638,  more  than 
that  of  the  Mayflower,  is  to  be  regarded  as  *'ttM^H 
first  written  constitution,  in  the  modem  sense  o^^| 
the  term,  as  a  permanent  limitation  of  ^oveni^W 
mental    power    known    in    history/'     This    first 
constitutional  government  was  forged  out  in  fact_ 
and  formulated  in  statute  by  men  who,  on  Mai" 
31,   1638,  had  heard  Thomas   Hooker,   the  pif 
grim  pastor  of  these  migratory  towns,  preach" 
from  Deut.  i.  13  these  political  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity : 

Doctrine  L  That  the  choice  of  public  magistiates  belongs 
unto  the  people  by  God's  own  allowance. 

J  I.  The  priv'ilege  of  election,  which  belongs  to  the  people, 
therefore  must  not  be  exercised  according  to  their  humors^ 
but  according  to  the  blessed  will  and  law  of  God, 

II L  They  who  ha\'e  power  to  appoint  oflicers  and  ni&eis- 
t rates,  it  is  in  their  power  also  to  set  the  bounds  and  limitA- 
tfoivs  of  the  power  and  place  unto  which  they  catl  them. 

Reasons:  i.  Because  the  foundation  of  authority  is  laid 
fustly  in  the  free  consent  of  the  people. 

3.  Because,  by  a  free  choice,  the  hearto  of  the  people  will 
be  roorc  inclined  to  the  love  of  the  persons  chosen  and  more 
ready  to  >'ield  obedience, 

**Herc  is  the  first  practical  assertion  of  the  right  of  the 
pcojile,"  writes  Alexander  Johnston  in  his  volume  on  Con- 
necticut/'not  only  to  choose,  but  to  limiit  the  powers  of  their 
rulers,  an  assertion  which  lies  at  the  root  of^thc  Americaa 
syatem.** 

Two  hundred  years  later  the  ant i -slavery 
form  was  largely  prompted  and  promoted  by 
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em  and  pilgrim  spirit  embodied  in  Congre- 
lal  churches. 

1836  Congregationalists,  upon  securing  con- 
f  the  recently  founded  Oberlin  College,  made 

first  educational  institution  which  accepted 
asis  of  Christian  equality  and  opened  its  full 
eges  to  all  alike,  irrespective  of  color  or 
Dus  condition  of  servitude. 
B  reformatory  movement  in  the  American 

politic  cannot  be  accounted  for  without 
nizing  the  large  part  which  Congregational 
ition^  institutions  have  borne  in  them  all. 
ard,  Yale,  Mount  Holyoke.  and  the  New 
ind colleges;  Oberlin,  Marietta,  Beloit,  Whit- 
and  the  Western  colleges  have  woven  their 
s  into  the  social  and  political  history  of  the 
;ry.  The  acquisition  of  the  rich  and  vast 
iwest  Territory  of  Oregon  and  Washington 
ue  to  Marcus  Whitman,  the  pioneer  mission- 
nd  educator,  whose  famous  ride  to  the  na- 
;  capital  saved  the  "great  American  desert" 
5  sisterhood  of  states.  One  in  four  of  the  en- 
aale  membership  of  churches  in  the  interior 
trans-Mississippi  States  was  enrolled  in  the 
1  army  during  the  Civil  War.  To  reforma- 
literature  the  churches  and  schools  of  this 

have  contributed  names  than  which  none 
lore  illustrious.  Of  the  periodicals  which 
formed  and  led  public  oi^inion  in  these  direc- 

such  as  the  Independent,  Christian  Union, 
1*5  Companion,  and  others,  many  owe  their 
I  and  success  to  the  aggressive  spirits,  bom 
ese  churches,  who  founded  and  conducted 

the  adjustment  of  church  life  and  work  to 
changed  social  conditions  in  city  centers 
large   towns,   the   Congregationalists   have 

foremost.  The  so-caUea  ** institutional" 
hes,  which  by  corporate  effort  and  organized 
ies  seek  to  Christianize  conditions  of  com- 
life,  have  been  from  the  first  and  still  are 
I  in  the  Congregational  fellowship.  The 
mporary  sociological  movement  in  life, 
ture,  and  education  has  found  no  quicker 
nore  practical  response  than  in  Congrega- 
l  theological  seminaries.  While  Harvard 
srsity  was  the  first  to  offer  social  ethics  as 
jctive  course  to  its  divinity  students  in  1880, 
ver  introduced  the  same  in  1887;  Hartford 
ribed  sociology  as  necessary  to  graduation  in 

Chicago  established  an  entire  department 
sively  devoted  to  sociological  training  in  1 890, 
fale  a  distinct  professorship  of  social  ethics 
)4.  In  Iowa  College,  likewise,  a  department 
>plied  Christianity  was  founded.  In  con- 
)n  with  three  of  these  seminaries  social  set- 
nts  have  been  successfully  inaugurated — 
Vndover  House,  now  the  South  End,  in 
>n,  Chicago  Commons,  and  the  Hartford 
iment.  Among  the  foremost  specialists  in 
ogy  and  social  economics  a  notably  large 
>rtion  are  Congregational  professors  and 
ters. 

1 80 1  the  National  Council  of  the  Congrega- 
l  C5hurches  appointed  a  labor  committee, 
yard  called  the  Industrial  Committee,  to 
nate  its  broader  and  more  impartial  function, 
:orm  and  interest  the  churcnes  in  the  social 
moral  phases  of  industrial  conditions  and 
onships.  and,  as  opportunitv  offered,  to 
^  to  them  Christian  ideals  and  spirit.  This 
Q  was  taken  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Standing 
nittee  on  Labor  Organizations  of  the  Massa- 
rtts  General  Association.     The  appointment 


of  similar  committees  has  been  initiated  in  the 
£issociations  of  other  states  to  serve  as  auxiliaries 
to  the  Industrial  Committee  of  the  National 
Council  to  these  ends: 

To  help  toward  a  better  knowledge  of  industrial 
conditions,  and  of  the  spirit  of  the  churches, 
especially  in  their  own  locality. 

To  come  into  sympathetic  relations,  as  far  as 
possible,  with  labor,  organized  and  unorganized. 

To  help  just  and  wise  movements  amone  work- 
ing men,  which  means  physical,  social,  and  moral 
betterment. 

To  seek  affiliation  with  humanitarian  and  relig- 
ious bodies  having  similar  ends  in  view. 

And  to  keep  the  Labor  Committee  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  informed  as  to  the  conditions  found 
and  the  efforts  made  to  promote  the  well-being  of 
the  industrial  part  of  the  community. 

In  exemplification  of  these  aims  a  joint  meeting 
of  members  of  the  Trades  and  Labor  Assembly 
of  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  and  of  the  National  Council 
was  held  at  the  call  of  the  former,  when  the  latter 
body  met  in  that  city  in  Oct.,  1904,  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Assembly  also  addrest  the  council 
by  special  invitation. 

The  vital  relation  of  the  industrial  situation  to 
the  spiritual  problem  of  the  churches  is  thus  rec- 
ognized in  the  latest  published  report  of  the  In- 
dustrial Committee  to  the  National  Council : 

Your  committee  has  a  twofold  conviction  out  of  which 
issues  an  inference  vital  to  the  spiritual  problem  of  our 
churches: 

First,  that  this  question  has  come  to  stay:  that  it  cannot 
be  blinked  or  waved  aside;  that  no  amount  of  religious  activ- 
ity or  of  practical  religipus  helpfulness  can  solve  it:  that 
nothing  short  of  justice — justice  by  and  justice  to  capital  and 
labor  alike — can  reach  the  case. 

Second,  that  only  by  the  principles  of  the  Gospel — its 
ethics,  its  love,  its  law  of  respect  for  every  human  soul  as  a 
son  of  God.  and  a  brother  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  its  foundation 
stone  of  sacrifice — can  the  ends  properly  sought  by  all  true 
employers  and  workers  be  attained. 

The  Committee  on  the  Family  has  for  many 
years  kept  the  congregational  Churches  abreast 
of  the  best  literature  and  movements  for  the 
protection  and  promotion  of  the  highest  family 
life.  Its  reports  to  the  National  Coimcil  on  mar- 
riage and  divorce,  sexual  purity,  and  the  nurture 
of  child  life  have  become  valuable  contributions 
to  that  literature.  Its  efforts  have  been  made  to 
invest  the  Congregational  Sunday-School  and 
Publishing  Society  with  the  function  and  equip- 
ment of  promoting,  especially  through  its  home 
department,  all  these  mterests  of  the  home  by 
investigation,  publication,  and  practical  methocis 
of  teaching  and  applying  Christian  ideals  and 
ethics  to  the  relationships  and  obligations  of  fam- 
ily life. 

While  it  cannot  be  said  of  any  class  of  the  Amer- 
ican churches  that  they  are  to  American  social 
reform  movements  what  Mr.  Gladstone  called  the 
Nonconformist  churches  of  Great  Britain — viz., 
*'The  backbone  of  the  Liberal  Party" — yet  the 
Congregational  churches  of  America,  by  virtue 
of  their  polity,  principles,  and  history,  have  a 
supreme  opportunity  to  exemplify  and  make 
more  largely  possible  a  Christian  social  democ- 
racy. What  these  churches  have  always  in 
principle  and  often  in  practise  stood  for  in  Amer- 
ica they  have  planted  m  many  lands  and  nations 
by  that  splendid  world  movement  of  Christian 
civilization  in  which  their  American  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions  has  led,  and  whereby  the  king- 
dom of  God  is  coming  to  earth. 

Graham  Taylor. 
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COWGRESS:  We  consider  the  subject  only 
from  the  stirndpomt  of  social  reform,  in  which  it 
plays,  however,  an  important  part.  Congress 
as  it  now  exists  is  the  result  of  a  long  evolution. 

lo  1765*  on  a  proposition  made  by  Massachuaetts,  a  con- 
gress met  in  New  York  to  consider  the  Stamp  Act.     Tliis  was 
the  first  gencraJ  meeting  of  the  colonies  for  the  purpose  of 
considcnng    their    relations    to    the    mother 
country.     As  a  result,  the  Stamp  Act  was  re- 
Qp||Hli        pealed,  but  the  British  ministers  imposed  new 

nf  Cfrntrma^   duties  quite  as  obnoxious.     The  colonies  de- 

Di  ifOngTess   termined   to  form  a  closer  union,   and  sent 

delegates   to   Philadelphia   with    the   general 

authority  "to  meet  and  consiJt  together  for 

the  common  welfare."  ThiB  was  the  first  Continental  Congress, 

The  session  was  short,  and  the  business  quickly  dispatchd 
They  adjourned  after  recommending  that  another  Congress 
should  convene  on  May  loth  of  the  next  year,  provided  that  a 
redress  of  grievances  was  not  previously  obtained. 

The  breach,  however,  between  England  and  the  colonies 
became  wider.  Consequently,  in  accordance  with  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  first  Continental  Congress,  delegates  were 
appointed  by  the  several  colonies,  who  met  in  Philadelphia 
on  May  10.  1775.  This  body  is  known  as  the  second  Conti- 
nental Congress.  It  t«came  the  national  government  of  the 
people  and  continued  it^s  sessions  for  fourteen  year?^. 

The  delegates  to  this  Congress  were  chosen  in  some  in- 
stances by  the  colonial  legislatures,  and  in  other  cases  by  con- 
ventions of  the  people.  With  the  story  of  the  Declaration 
of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  accomplished  by 
this  Congress  we  are  not  here  concerned. 

The  Congress  had  but  the  most  meager  power.  It  was 
an  executive  without  power  to  execute.  It  was  a  single 
House,  com^oscaj  of  delegates  from  states,  each  of  which  ex* 
presslv  retained  its  "sovereignty,  freedom,  and  independ- 
ence.' Bach  had  the  right  at  any  time  to  recall  and  replace 
its  delegates;  and  even  their  compensation  was  piaid  by  the 
states  sending  them,  so  that  no  bond  should  hold  them  to  the 
common  government.  Voting  was  by  states.  The  separate 
states  retained  their  sovereignty,  refused  at  will  their  quota 
of  contributions  for  national  debts  and  national  expenses, 
managed  fordRn  and  interstate  commerce  to  suit  their  local 
interests,  and  made  partial  compacts  with  neighboring  states 
in  a  manner  which  pnxiuced  a  general  confusion  bordering 
upon  anarchy.  But  more  union  was  necessary.  In  his  ''The 
Critical  Period  of  American  History."  Profes-sof  Fiske  shows 
how  the  countr^^  was  "  drifting  toward  anarchy"  (chap^  iv,). 
The  difficulty  was  met  by  the  Constitution  (q,  v,)  of  1787,  the 
presrcnt  Constitution  of  the  U.  S.  According  to  this,  sdl  legis- 
lative powers  granted  by  the  Constitution  of  the  U.  S.  ore 
vested  in  Congress,  which  consists  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives.  The  powers  of 
Congress  are  enumerated  in  Article  i,  Section 
Foweri       ^'   of  "^^^  Constitution*  and  all   powers  not 

nf  fttTurritmm.  granted   to   CongFCss,   or  prohibited   to  the 

01  uuug^rwB  states,  are  reserved  to  the  states  or  to  the 
people:  but  the  power  of  Congress  is  absolute 
witfiin  the  scope  of  its  authority.  The  Senate 
is  composed  of  two  raemhcrs  from  every  state,  regardless  of 
siitc  or  population;  the  members  of  the  House  arc  apportioned 
on  the  basis  of  population.  Thus,  while  in  the  House  the  influ- 
oricc  of  the  people  is  felt  directly,  according  to  their  numbers, 
the  Senate  provides  the  meanji  of  defending  the  smaller  states 
from  the  possible  encroachments  of  the  larger;  and  to  assure 
the  safety  of  the  smaller  state^i,  the  Constitution.  Article  5, 
provide  that  **no  state  ^vithout  its  consent  shall  be  deprived 
of  its  equal  suffrage  in  the  Senate."  Bills  that  have  parsed 
both  houses  are  sent  to  the  president,  who  may  either  sign  or 
veto  them,  or  do  neither,  in  which  case  the  bill  becomes  a  law 
after  ten  days  unless  Congress  has  jireviously  adjourned, 
(See  VsTO.)  The  veto  of  the  president  is  the  only  check  upon 
the  power  of  Con^^ress  to  legislate  within  the  scope  of  its  au- 
thority. Legislatton  e^cceedtng  the  constitutional  power  of 
Congress  will  be  declared  unconstitutional  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  if  that  body  is  appealed  to  by  either  party  to  any  con- 
troversy arising  in  an  attempt  to  enforce  such  laws.  Each 
house  is,  by  the  Constitution,  "the  judge  of  the  elections, 
returns,  and  qualifications  of  its  own  members  " 

Each  Congress  must  have  at  least  two  sessions.  A  new 
Co^^ress  comes  into  existence  on  March  4th  in  each  odd  year. 

The  first  regular  session  begins  on  the  first  Monday  of 
December  following.  This  session  may  hold,  if  the  two  houses 
choose,  through  the  entire  year,  or  they  may  adjourn  at  any 
time  during  the  year  Thetr  second  regular  session  begins  on 
the  first  Monday  of  December  following,  and  that  session 
must  close  by  March  4th  following,  when  the  new  Congress 
comies  into  existence.  The  members  of  both  bouJie»  r«odiye 
a  salary  from  the  federal  ^vemmcnt. 

These  salaries  are  besides  mileage  and  many  other  per- 
quisites. 

No  senator  or  representative  can  hold  any  office  under  the 
U.  S,  during  his  membership.  This  prevents  cabinet  ofRccr« 
from  being  members  of  Congress. 

"  AU  bills  for  raising  revenw  originate  in  the  House  of  Rtprt- 
sffitaHves;  but  th*  SenaU  tnay  propose  or  conci^r  with  amtnd- 
mtnts,  as  <m  olhtr  bills" 


Every  bill  which  shall  have  pa-wed  the  House  of  Rcpres«iilH 
ativcs  and  the  Senate  must,  before  it  becomes  a  law.  be  prjt- 
scnted  to  the  President  of  the  U.  S.  if  he  approves  he  signs  ^ 
but  if  not  he  returns  it,  with  his  objections,  to  that  House  in 
which  it  originated,  who  enter  the  objections  at  large  on  their 
journal t  and  proceed  to  reconsider  it.  If,  after  such  recon- 
sideration, two  thirds  of  that  House  agree  to  pass  the  bill,  it 
is  sent,  together  with  the  objections^  to  the  other  House^  and 
if  approved  by  two  thirds  of  that  House  it  becomes  a  law.  If 
any  Mil  is  not  returned  by  the  president  within  ten  days 
(Sundays  excepted)  after  it  has  been  presented  to  him,  it  be- 
comes a  law,  unless  the  Congress  by  theii^  adjournmnt 
prevent  its  return,  in  which  case  it  does  not.  '^^^~ 


Coming  now  to  the  important  subject 
this  system  works,  w^e  notice,  first,  the  genei 
characteristic    that   Congress   works   mainly 
committees. 

The    number    of    bills    before    each    Congress 
reaches  into  the  thousands;  only  the  few  most 
important   can    be    aderiuately  discust  by   Con- 
gress as  a  whole.     All  others,  if  they  are  favors 
ably  rejwrted  by  the  committees  to  Which  the; 
art-  referred,  c^n  be  and  usually  are  passed  wi  ' 
little  or  no  discussion.     It  follows  that  the  fa' 
of  most  bills  depends  not  upon  Congress  as 
whole,  but  upon  the  small  committees  to  whicl 
they  are  referred.     The  committees  usually  sitii 
secret.     They  ordinarily  give  a  puh- 
Becret       ^^^  hearing  to  the  friends  and  oppo- 
Lee-lil&tion  ^^^^^  ^^  ^  measure,  but  the  final  vo- 

t&ouffli  ^^"^  ^^  *^^  committee  is  usually  in 
GommiUees  ^^^^'^^'  This  gives  the  utmost  opi>or- 
tunity  for  tinderhand  influence  and 
corruption.  Small  changes  can  be 
made,  bills  can  be  defeated  or  wholly  altered  at  the 
last  moment  and  then  rushed  through  Congress, 
Especially  is  this  the  case  with  personal  bills  ani' 
special  legislation .  The  fate  of  a  bill  thus  often  di 
pends  on  the  make-up  of  the  committee.  Now 
the  appointing  of  the  committees  is  made  for  the 
House  by  the  Speaker,  w^hich  gives  him  enormous 
and  sometimes  dictatorial  power.  In  the  Senate, 
the  committees  are  voted  on  by  the  Senate 
but  in  both  cases  they  are  almost  invariably 
appointed  in  consultation  with  the  leaders  of  the 
party  in  power  and  for  strictly  party  purposes. 
The  Senate  has  tow^ard  fifty  standing  committees; 
the  House  over  fifty.  Besides  these,  special  com- 
mittees are  continually  being  appointed.  The 
most  important  standing  committees  are  the  fol- 
lowing: Ways  and  means;  appropriations; 
elections:  banking  and  currency;  accotints;  rive 
and  harbors;  judiciary  (including  changes  in  pri* 
vate  law,  as  well  as  in  courts  of  justice) ;  railwa^ 
and  canals;  foreign  affairs;  naval  affairs;  militai 
affairs;  public  lands;  agriculture;  claims;  and  tl 
several  committees  on  the  expenditures  of  the 
various  departments  of  the  administration  (war, 
navy»  etc.). 

Each  congressman  is  usually  put  upon  some 
committee  (a  committee  ordinarily  consisting  of 
from  3  to  1 1  members) ;  but  the  more  important 
committees  and  the  chairmanship  of  all  commit- 
tees are  usually  given  to  old  party  leaders  who 
often  hold  the  same  committeeship  year  after 
year,  and  are  always  (in  the  case  of  standing 
committees)  appointed  for  the  two  years'  session 
of  Congress. 

It  is  obvious  from  these  conditions  what  a 
grip  party  machinery  has  upon  Congress »  an< 
now  helpless  against  the  machine   is  the   in 
vidual  congressman.     Especially  in  the  last  da 
of    Congress,    when    bills    are    rushed    throug] 
enormous  influence  is  brought  to  bear  upon  an;, 
obstreperous  member  who   dares   to   resist   thi 
party's  will.     Corrupt  special  legislation  can  thi 
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be    easily   gotten   through,   provided   that    the  influenced  by  trained  lobbyists  who  know  the 

party  leaders  acquiesce.     This  gives  enormous  ropes. 

power  to  lobbyists,  who  know  what  ropes  to  In  the  Senate  men  have  more  training  and 
puU.  A  bill  can  be  defeated  or  rendered  sue-  are  better  known;  but  it  is  a  notorious  fact  that 
cessful  by  inducing  the  leaders  to  refer  it  to  the  the  best  men  of  the  country  are  not  in  the  Sen- 
right  committee.  In  the  committee  the  purchase  ate,  and  the  difference  between  the  Senate  to- 
or  influencing  of  one  or  two  votes  will  usual-  day  and  in  former  times  can  be  seen  by  compar- 
er decide  legislation.  Considering  the  enormous  ing  the  names  of  senators  early  in  the  century 
miancial    interests    involved    in    most    congres-  with  those  now  in  office. 

sional  legislation,  the  wonder,  perhaps,  is,  not  Congress   is   almost   the   only   great   national 

at  the  corruption,  but  at  the  lack  of  corruption  legislative  body  owned  wholly  by  the  well-to-do. 

in  Congress.  In   the   legislative   bodies  of   Great 

The  system,  however,  is  more  effective  in  Compodtion  ^"^^^»  Germany,  France,  Italy, 
stopping  legislation  than  in  enacting  it.  It  is  ^^  cSowess  Switzerland,  and  Belgium  there  is  a 
easier  to  stop  a  bill  than  to  pass  it.  Most  bills  ^^  large  and  growing  number  of  Social- 
are  choked  in  committees.  Almost  any  bill  can  ists  representing  the  toiling  classes. 
be  conveniently  pigeonholed  and  not  reported.  The  following  is  the  composition  of  Congress,  as 
Hence  the  defeat  of  most  reform  legislation  in  stated  by  the  World  Almanac,  1907: 
which  the  great  parties  are  not  immediately  in- 
terested. Almost  all  bills  are,  as  a  matter  of  Party  Divisions  in  Congrbss  Sincb  the  Formation  of 
course,  passed  to  a  first  and  second  reading  and  thb  Republican  Party  in  1856 

then  reierred  to  a  committee,  where  it  is  said      

that  over  nine  tenths  of  all  bills  stop.  Occasion- 
ally a  conmiittee  is  compelled  to  report  a  bill, 
but  usually  not.     When   reported,   it  is  rarely 

stated  how  large  a  majority  or  who  of  the  com-  CoNGBxaata 
xnittee  favored  or  rejected  the  bill.     The  parties 
thus  responsible  for  the  adoption  or  rejection 

of  a  measure  are  often  unknown.     The  whole      

system  may  be  considered  one  of  secret  legisla-  XXXV 

tion.  xxxvi/.y.y. 

The  system,  too,  enables  the  administration  to      XXX Vir 

exert  a  strong  but  unseen  influence  on  Congress.      XXXIX^^ 

In  the  English  Parliament  the  cabinet  appears  XL.....'..'.'.'./. 

in  Parliament  to  propose  and  defend  its  meas-      Xl! — 

ures.     In  Congress  the  Cabinet  does  not  openly  xun  " " 

appear.     But  it  can  appear  before  and  influence  XLIV.W. !  * ! ! ! 

tne  committees,  and  yet  this  most  important      XLV ,. 

connection  between  the  administration  and  Con-  XLVli'   ' 

gress  is  wholly  secret.  X J  VTit ' !  ^ '  i ' ! 

This  committee  system  is  the  most  important  XLIX —  1  — 

characteristic  of  congressional  working,  but  oth-      ^^ *•**- 

ers  are  of  only  less  moment.     Congress  is  ren-  Lli!!i*M!l!! 

dered    largely    inefficient    for    wise  Lliu,..'.. '.'///, 

OthflT  Char-  P^*™*^^  legislation  by  the  fact  that  ^V^' "  *  -  ■  -  - 

"^Jj^   '  since   all   senators   and   representa-  i^yi! '.]]'.'.  .11'.  I 

^^^^      tives  must,  when  elected,  be  inhab-  LVit  !!'!!'*'  I  ] 

itants  of  the  state  or  district  they      lvix "   " 

represent,  each  member  is  all  but  expected  to  LX....V//.'. .'/, 

speak  and  vote,  not  for  the  good  of  the  country  ___lll^_lim^ 

as  a  whole,  but  of  his  particular  section.     De- 
bates, therefore,  become  sectional  rather  than  of  .  Partitas  coMtituted  at  the  beginning  of  each  Cong«^  ajre 
real  statesmanship.     Again,  the  above  fact  often  felu 'et?"^  ^^^^  ^^  '"''''^  '°  "^^     "^     ^"^  ^ 
keeps  out  of  Congress  the  best  men.     If  a  leading  ,                                          ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  S^^  ^^ 
Repubhcan  happens  to  reside  in  a  Democratic  unrepresented  in  Congress. 
State,  or  vice  versa,  he  has  little  or  no  chance  *  Liberal  Republicans. 
of  elecrion  to  Congress.     Any  congre^man  who  J  gji^^^^a^* independent,  of  niinois. 
rises  above  sectional  feeling  and  for  the  good  of  1  Xwo  Virginia  senators  were  Rcadjusters.  and  voted  with 
the  country  opposes  the  interests  of  his  section  the  Republicans. 

can  be  retired,  and  no  other  section  of  the  coun-  .  *  P«?p1«'8  ?art?'  except  that  in  the  House  of  Represenu- 

~^         Acwii^va,  <*iavi  xxy  wuixt*  ocv^wiyi*  wri  i^ixc  ^""  tives  of  the  Fiftv-fouTth  Congress  one  member  is  classed  as 

try  can  elect  him.     Machine  politics,  rather  than  silver  Party. 

fitness,  elect  congressmen.      Terms  of  office,  too,  »  Three  Senate  seats  were  vacant  (and  continued  so)  and 

in  Congn«s  especially  for  reDresentatives.  being  two  Rep^utiv«^se^ts  -^"^^RhodeWand^had 

short,   and  the   mtncacies  of  politics  often   pre-  island  subsequently  elected  two  Republicans. 

venting    renomination,    few    congressmen    have  •  Five  Populists,  two  Silver  Party,  three  Independents. 

power  to  accomplish  much.     Before  they  have  Vf^^^^^^^^'JS^^i^^'^y.  Th«e 

well  learned  the  ropes  their  term  of  office  has  was  one  vacancy, 

expired.     The   result    is   that   few   congressmen  »  Six  Populists,  three  Silver  Party. 

have  a  chance  to  develop  statesmanship.      This  "Five  Populists,  one  Silver  Party,  two  Independents,  and 

-                               .          •  V».t-     TT            ^1-        •     J.1-  three  vacancies. 

IS,  01  course,  more  true  in  tne  rlouse  tnan  in  tne  u  Three  Populists,  one  Silver  Party,  one  Fusion  Party,  one 

Senate.     The  House  is  usually  a  confused  mass  vacancy.  _       .            «.,       «               «    .    . 

of  new  men  whom  the  country  does  not  know,  ^^^*  Populist,  one  SUver  Party,  one  Pusiomst.  two  va- 

managed  by  a  speaker  who  becomes  an  autocrat,  **u  Two  Union  Labor  and  two  vacancie*— one  Democratic. 

ruling  through  conunittees  which  can  easily  be  one  Republican. 
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*  As  constituted  at  the  beginning  of  the  ConfiTress. 

CONRAD,  JOHAHHES  C:  German  political 
economist;  born  in  Wfst  Prussia,  1839;  studied  at 
Berlin  and  Jena.  In  1868  he  became  privat- 
docent,  and  then  professor  of  political  economy  at 
Jena,  but  in  1870  was  called  to  Halle.  From 
1872  he  assisted  his  father-in-law.  Professor 
Hildebrand,  in  the  editorship  of  the  Jahrbuchcr 
fur  NationaldkonofHte  und  Statistik,  and  in  1878 
Decame  sole  editor.  In  economics  he  is  identified 
with  the  historical  school.  From  1 8 8q  to  1895  he 
was  chief  editor  of  the  important  "Handworter- 
buch  der  Staatswissenschaften,'*  Among  his 
writings  are:  *'Die  Nationalokonomie  der  Gegen- 
wart  und  Zukunft"  (1848) ;  and  "Licbig's  Ansicht 
von  der  Landwirtschaftlichen  Boc!enersch6p- 
fung"(i864);  and  *'Grundriss  zum  Studien  der 
Politischen    Okonomie*'  (1902). 


CONSERVATIVE 

Party. 


PARTY.      See     Unionist 


I 


CONSm£RANT»  VICTOR  PROSPER:  French 
Socialist;  born  at  SaHns,  Jura.  1808;  stiidied  at 
the  Ecole  PoiyUchnique  in  Paris.  He  entered 
the  army  as  an  engineer  officer,  but  resigned  his 
commission  in  1831  to  spread  Fourierite  social- 
ism; and  he  took  part  in  the  socialistic  experi- 
ment of  1832  at  Cond^-sur-V^»^e.  Later  he  was 
associated  \\4th  Fourier  as  editor  of  Le  Pkalan- 
st^re.  In  18^4  Considdrant  published  "La  Des- 
tine Sociale  '  in  3  vols.  On  the  death  of  Fourier 
(1837),  he  became  chief  of  the  Fourierites,  and 
edited  two  papers,  La  Phalange  (1836-43),  and 
La  Democratic  Pacifique  (1843-50),  a  daily.  He 
was  chosen  to  the  Republican  constituent  assem- 
bly of  1848  as  representative  for  Loire t.  In  1849 
he  was  returned  as  member  for  Paris  of  the  Corps 
l^gislatif,  but  on  account  of  certain  indiscreet 
acts  he  was  soon  compelled  to  retire  from  the 
cotmtry.  He  went  to  Belgium,  and  thence  to 
Texas  (1853),  where  he  afterward  organized  the 
imsuccessful  socialistic  colony  La  Riunion.  He 
was  naturalized,  and  remained  in  Texas  ttntil 
1869,  when  he  returned  to  Paris,  where  he  died  in 
1893,     Among   his    works   may   be    mentioned: 


*'Manifeste  dc  I'Ecole  Soci^taire"  (184  0:  *'Bx« 
position  Abr^gde  dti  Syst^me  Phalanst^rien" 
{1841):  "Th^rie  de  rfiducation  Naturellc" 
(1845):  **Principes  du  Socialisme"  (1847):  "Th^- 
orie  du  Droit  de  Propridt^  et  du  Droit  du  Tra- 
vail*' (1848);  "L' Apocalypse,  ou  la  Prochaine 
Renovation  D^mocratique     (1849). 


Lawi 


CONSPIRACIES;  A  conspiracy  may  be  defined 
in  general  as  a  combination  of  two  or  more  person*^ 
to  commit  in  concert  some  reprehensible,  injuri' 
ous,  or  illegal  act.  Conspiracy  laws  are  the  law 
forbidding  such  combinations.  According  to  tb 
common  law  of  England,  which  is  also  the  basitf^ 
of  the  American  law,  conspiracy  laws  forbid  com- 
binations 

f  i)  To  falsely  chartte  another  person  with  a  crime  punish 
able  by  law.     (3)  To  wrongfully  injure  or  prejudice  a  th^ 
person,  or  any  body  o£  men.     (5)  To  commit  any  1  ^ 
punishable  by  law.     (4)  To  do  any  act  with  intent  to  r 
the  cause  of  iusticc,     (5)  To  effect  a  legal  purpose  with  i 
corrupt  intent  or  by  improper  means,     (6)  To  em' 
unfair  means,  to  raisie  wages. 

Under  the  United  States  laws  the  following  are  the  tbingi* 
a  concerting  to  do  which  made  between  two  or  more  persona 
constitutes  the  otiense  of  conspiracy:    (i)  An  agreement  to 
overthrow  the  govemmcnl  ot,   or  levy  war 
against,  the  U.S.;  to  overthrow,  putj"*"^ 
or  destroy  by  force,  or  oppose  the  au^ 
thereof,  bj^  force  to  prevent,  hinder,  o_ 
the  execution  of  any  law  of  the  U.  S.,  ( 
force  to  seize,  tiikc.  or  possess  any  property  ■ 
the  U.  S.,  contrary  to  the  autliority  therrc 
(a)  To  deter  a  party  or  witne-vi  from  attending  or  testtf  >-ia 
in  a  court  of  the  U,  S,,  or  to  injure  one  on  account,  or  to  ia 
flucnce  a  verdict  or  indictment  by  grand  or  petit  jury,  and  I 
impede  the  due  course  of  justice  with  intent  to  destroy  equ 
protection  of  laws.     0)  To  hinder  or  prevent  any  pers< 
from  voting  or  quftlif>-ing  to  vote  at  any  election,  or  to  tnjtjn 
oppress,  or  intimidate  any  citi7.cn  in  the  full  esccr  > 

joyracnt  of  the  right  or  privilep^e  secured  by  the  <  1 

or  laws  of  the  U.  S,     (4)  To  hinder  by  force  or  i  a 

any  person  from  occupying  or  hohlLng  office  under  the  U.  S,, 
or  to  injure  such  officer  on  account,  (s)  To  induce  any 
ofl^cer  of  the  U.  S,  to  leave  any  state,  or  to  injure  such  office 
on  account.  (6)  To  defraud  the  U.  S.  by  obtaining  approval 
of  any  false  claim  against  the  same.  (7)  To  cast  away  any 
vessel  with  intent  to  defraud  the  underwriters. 

Besides  these  the  various  states  have  their  special  laws,. 
Criminal  conspiracies  in  the  United  States  consist  not  in  the 
accomplii^bment  ot  any  unlawful  purpose,  nor  in  any  one  act 
moving  toward  that  purpose,  but  in  the  actual  concert  and 
agreement  of  two  or  more  persons  to  eticct  the  unlawful  thin& 
so  concerted  or  agreed  upon.  Mere  concert  in  itself  is  not  a 
crime,  for  associations  to  prosecute  a  felon  have  been  held  to 
t*  lawful;  but  it  is  the  object  or  purpose  of  the  concerting 
that  makes  the  oJTense.  Where  the  object  or  intent,  it  carried 
into  clTect,  would  be  a  wrongs  then  concert  is  indictable,  as 
an  act  in  itself  tending  to  produce  it;  as.  for  instance,  to  sup- 
port a  cause,  in  itself  just,  by  false  testimony.  A  rnmbina- 
tion  to  do  R  criminal  act  is  indictable;  also  an  a>  r 
confederation  to  do  a  lawful  act  by  unlaiK'ful  mem 
in  the  fir^t  instance  named,  the  art  being  in  ttstii 
a  conspiracy  to  do  it  must  in  the  very  nature  of  thjnR«i  K^  also 
criminal,  while  in  the  second  instance,  the  means  being  un- 
lawful, it  matten*  not  what  may  be  the  act  to  be  done. 

In  this  encyclopedia  we  are  specially  concerned 
with  application  of  conspiracy  laws  to  industrial 
combinations.  For  their  application  to  combi- 
nations to  raise  prices,  fares,  etc.,  see  Monopolies, 
The  laws  are  here  considered  simply  in  regard  to 
their  application  to  combinations  of  workmgmcn 
— a  subject  which  has  a  long  and  important  his* 

tOTY- 

The  general  theorj*  in  the  Middle  Ages  of  the 
relation  of  the  workman  to  the  State  was  one  of 
tutela^.  The  law  undertook  to  control  him  at 
well-nigh  every  point.  This  was  largely  at- 
tempted through  the  gild.  The  old  craft  gilds 
were  originally  composed  of  apprentices,  journey- 
men, and  masters,  joined  in  one  association.  As, 
however,  the  gilds  grew  in  wealth,  they  became 
inore  and  more  purely  instnxments  of  the  masters 
to  oppress  the  joitmeymen.  These  naturally  rc- 
sefJted  this,  and  formed  combinations  of  their 
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own,  usually  secret,  and  sometimes  under  the 
guise  of  religious  brotherhoods,  but  really  organ- 
ized to  protect  their  rights.  It  was  against  these 
brotherhoods  that  the  first  laws  concerning 
workmen's  combinations  were  directed. 

As  early  as  1383  the  citv  authorities  of  London  issued  a 
proclamation  forbidding  all  congregations,  covins,  and  con- 
spiracies of  workmen  in  general.  In  1387  three  journeymen 
cordwainers  were  carried  to  Newgate  tor  try- 
ing to  found  a  brotherhood.  In  14 15  the 
Workmoil*!  brotherhood  of  tailors  was  for  a  while  supprest. 
Am.i.i«.44««.  An  eariy  law  of  Henry  VI.  forbade  the  yearly 
UmiDinanoni  confederation  of  the  masons,  on  the  grounds 
that  these  gatherings  tended  to  dcscroy  the 
force  ot  the  lamous  Statute  of  Apprentices. 
which  had  tried  to  fix  wages  at  the  wages  of  1337.  In  1 548  a 
more  general  statute  of  Edward  VI.  prohibited  all  conspira- 
cies and  covenants  not  to  make  or  do  work  except  at  a  cer- 
tain price,  under  penalty,  on  a  third  conviction,  ot  the  pillory 
and  the  loss  of  an  ear.  This  act  was  not  repealed  till  1824. 
In  the  Elizabethan  period  the  famous  poor-laws  were  passed 
decreeing  that  wages  should  be  flxt  by  justices  of  the  peace, 
etc.  This  led  to  numberless  combinations  and  prosecutions, 
particulariy  during  the  eighteenth  century.  The  earlier  laws 
lorbade  combinations  of  masters  and  of  workmen  alike.  The 
later  laws  were  directed  against  workmen  only.  In  1799 
they  were  combined  in  a  general  act,  repealed  and  replaced 
the  next  year  by  40  Geo.  III.  c.  xo6,  which  prohibited  all 
combinations  for  raising  wages  or  reducing  hours.  Mr. 
Justice  Stephen  says  of  this  act  ("  History  of  the  Criminal 
Law  of  England."  vol.  iii.,  p.  ao):  "The  only  freedom  for 
which  it  seems  to  me  to  have  been  specially  solicitous  is  the 
freedom  of  the  employers  from  coercion  by  their  men."  This 
act  was  in  force  till  1824.  during  all  the  period  when  the  work- 
men were  feeling  the  first  results  ot  the  factory  system,  and 
were  breaking  machinery,  etc.  In  180^  three  linen-weavers 
were  sent  to  jail  simply  for  canying  a  letter  requesting  help 
trom  other  workmen.  At  last,  in  1834,  a  change  came,  due 
to  the  activities  of  Joseph  Hume  in  Parliament,  and  of  Francis 
Place,  a  London  tailor,  out  of  Parliament.  All  previous 
statutes,  so  far  as  they  related  to  workingmen.  were  repealed, 
and  workmen  combining  to  advance  wages  or  lessen  hours 
were  not  liable  to  prosecution  for  conspiracy.  But  the 
masters  next  year  succeeded  in  having  this  replaced  by  the  6 
Geo.  IV.  c.  139.  This  new  act.  while  it  repealed  the  previous 
statutes,  did  not  in  express  terms  legalize  combinations  of 
workmen — ^the  letpdity  of  such  combinations  was  left  to  be 
dealt  with  by  the  common  law — it  simply  rendered  men  liable 
to  punishment  for  the  use  of  threats,  intimidation,  molesta- 
tion, and  obstruction  directed  toward  the  attainment  ot  the 
objects  of  trade-unions.  A  few  alterations  in  the  act  were 
made  by  a  3  Vict  c.  34.  The  recommendations  of  the  royal 
commission  of  1867  on  trade-unions  led  to  the  repeal  of  the  6 
Geo.  IV.  c.  139,  and  the  33  Vict,  c.  34.  by  the  38  and  39  Vict.  c. 
31,  and  the  38  and  39  Vict.  c.  «3,  which  declared  that  the  pur- 
poses of  a  trade-union  were  not  to  be  deemed 
unlawful  by  reason  merely  that  they  were  in 
rraient  restraint  ot  trade,  and  carefully  defined  what 
^__n_«-  T.— acts  should  be  deemed  criminal  offenses.  The 
awyiiM  iMW  protection  afforded  by  these  acts  was  greatly 
diminished  by  the  gradual  extension  of  the 
common  law  doctrine  of  conspiracy,  and  at 
length,  in  1875.  the  act  was  repealed  and  replaced  by  the 
Conspiracy  and  Protection  Act  38  and  39  Vict,  c,  86.  Ac- 
cording to  this  act,  an  agreement  between  two  or  more  per- 
sons to  do  any  act  in  furtherance  of  a  trade  dispute  is  not  in- 
dictable as  a  conspiracy  if  such  act  committed  by  one  person 
is  not  punishable  as  a  crime. 

Such  is  a  brief  record  of  English  legislation  on 
this  subject,  but  it  does  not  show  the  bitter  strug- 
gle of  the  workingmen  against  these  combination 
mws.  In  1834  the  case  of  the  six  Dorchester 
laborers  elicited  general  indignation.  These 
poor  and  ignorant  men,  of  good  previous  record 
and  characters,  were  convicted  nominally  of  ad- 
ministering tmlawful  oaths,  really  of  committing 
the  crime  of  combination .  They  were  transported 
to  Australia  and  sold  to  labor  contractors  for  £1 
per  head.  It  aroused  all  English  labor.  A  mon- 
ster meeting  was  held  in  Copenhagen  Fields, 
attended,  it  was  said,  by  400,000  persons;  50,000 
workmen  marched  to  the  official  residence  of 
Lord  Melbotime,  presenting  a  petition  for  clem- 
ency signed  by  266,000  persons.  Pardon  was 
finally  granted  dgainst  strong  protests  from  the 
manufacturers,  but  was  not  properly  promul- 
gated, and  some  of  the  convicted  only  heard  of  it 
hy  accident  after  years  of  slavery.     All  through 


this  period  there  were  conspiracy  prosecutions 
and  condemnations.  One  of  the  most  important 
of  these  was  the  prosecution  of  the  Wolverluunp- 
ton  tin-plate  workers  in  180,  at  a  cost  of  some 
$19,220.  Dtiring  a  strike  the  strikers  picketed  a 
factory,  and,  inducing  workmen  to  keep  away, 
brought  the  business  to  a  standstill.  They  were 
charged  with  conspiracy,  and  convicted  tmder 
common  law  misdemeanor,  ptmishable  by  two 
years  of  penal  servitude.  It  was  this  conviction 
that  brought  the  first  modification  of  the  law  of 
182 J.  In  the  "sixties"  a  series  of  conspiracy 
trials  led  to  the  commission  of  1867,  which  re- 
sulted (187 1)  in  the  change  of  the  law  and  a  care- 
ful definition  of  what  was  a  conspiracy  in  trade 
disputes.  This  law,  tho  generally  an  advance,  on 
one  point — the  right  of  the  workman  to  address 
another  employee  during  a  strike — ^was  retro- 
grade, and  led  to  the  great  act  of  1875.  Since 
1875  disputes  have  turned  mainly  on  the  applica- 
tion of  tne  law  to  such  acts  as  picketing;  and  of 
late  especially  on  the  question  of  the  liability  of 
trade-unions.     (See  Taff  Vale  Decision.) 

In  the  United  States,  the  first  trial  for  con- 
spiracy to  raise  wages  was  in  1741,  when  certain 
jovimeymen  bakers  of  New  York  City  were  con- 
victed  for   conspiring  not   to  bake 
United  States  ^^^^  their  wages  were  raised.     It  does 
j^^        not  seem,  however,  that  any  sentence 
was  passed.     The  first  case  of  which 
complete  records  exist  was  the  trial 
of  journeymen  boot-  and  shoemakers  of  Philadel- 
phia in    1806.     They  were  found  "guilty  of  a 
combination  to  raise  their  wages,"  and  were  fined 
$8  each  and  costs.     The  next  important  case  was  ' 
that  of  the  people  of  the  State  of  New  York 
against  James  Melvin  and  others  in   1809.     It 
was  decided  July  12,  18 10,  before  the  Mayor  of 
New  York  City,  against  the  men,  because,  tho 
possibly  a  combination  not  to  work  except  for 
certain  wages  might  not  be  indictable,  they  were 
organized  to  compel  members  of  their  tmion  not 
to  work  if  the  union  voted  to  strike. 

The  same  position  was  taken  in  a  court  of  quar- 
ter sessions  for  Allegheny  County,  Pa.,  when  Judge 
Roberts  said:  *'It  is  not  for  demanding  high 
prices  that  these  men  are  indicted,  but  for  em- 
ploying tmlawful  means  to  exact  these  prices,  for 
using  means  prejudicial  to  the  community.  .  .  . 
A  conspiracy  to  compel  an  employer  to  have  onlv 
a  certain  description  of  persons  is  indictable. 
Similar  verdicts  were  rendered  in  various  trials. 

In  1834,  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  the  Thompsonville 
Carpet  Manufacttuing  Company  brought  suit 
agamst  W.  Taylor  and  others  for  conspiring  to 
raise  the  price  of  wages,  hindering  others  fiom 
working,  and  declaring  a  strike.  The  defendants 
won.  The  court  charged  the  jtuy  that  a  peace- 
able arguing  with  workmen  not  to  work  except 
for  a  certain  price  was  not  a  ground  for  civil 
action. 

In  1840  certain  journeymen  of  the  Boston  Boot- 
makers* Society  were  indicted  for  conspiracy  in 
the  mtuiicipal  cotut.  They  were  convicted  in  the 
lower  cotut,  but  the  Supreme  Coiut  did  not  stis- 
tain  the  verdict.  It  is  claimed  by  labor  leaders 
that  the  decision  of  Judge  Shaw  decided  defi- 
nitely that  men  have  a  right  to  combine  to  raise 
wages.  The  ' '  Third  Annual  Report  of  the  United 
States  Commission  of  Labor"  says  (p.  1130)  that 
this  is  a  mistake,  but  that  the  verdict  was  not 
sustained  simply  because  the  indictment  was  not 
rightly  framea. 

The  next  important  cases  were  those  of  the 
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Master  Stevedores*  Association  vs.  Peter  H.  Walsh 
and  others,  decided  in  1867,  important  because 
Judge  Daly  reviewed  adjudications;  and  the  case 
of  some  members  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  of  Dis- 
trict Assembly  No,  91,  arrested  March,  1887,  for 
alleged  interference  with  the  employees  of  John 
H,  Hanan  and  Gardner  &  Estes,  shoe  manufac- 
turers of  New  York  Citv,  important  for  the  opin- 
ion delivered  by  Judge  Barrett. 

The  "  Bulletin  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Labor,"  in  its  first  number  (November,  1S95, 

£98),  thus  summarized  the  state  of  the  common 
w  bearing  upon  combinations: 

Every  one  has  the  right  to  work  or  to  refuse  to  work  for 
whom  and  on  what  terms  he  pleasies,  or  to  refuse  to  deal  with 
whom  he  pleases;  ami  a  number  of  persons,  if  they  have  no 
unlawful  object  in  view,  have  the  right  to  Jihgree  that  thev 
will  not  work  or  deal  with  certain  peraona,  or  that  they  will 
not  work  under  a  fixt  price  or  without  certain  cotiditions. 
The  right  of  employees  to  refu&e  to  work  either  singly  or  in 
comt>iiiation  is  balanced  by  the  right  of  employers  to  refuse 
to  euKage  the  services  of  any  one  for  any  reason  they  may 
deem  proper.  ...  In  short,  both  employers  and  employees 
are  entitled  to  exercise  the  fullest  liberty  in  cnteririR  into 
contracts  of  service,  and  neither  paxty  can  hold  the  other  re- 
sponsible for  refusing  to  enter  into  such  contracts. 

Of  the  present  (1905}  situation.  Prof.  T.  S. 
Adams  says  (*' Labor  Problems/'  p.  194): 

.^bout  hf teen  states  have  statutes;  modifying  the  old  law  of 
conspiracy,  sptecifically  conferring  on  the  laborer  the  right  to 
combine  to  raise  wages,  or  to  induce,  by  peaceable  means,  any 
person  to  accept  or  quit  any  employment.  The  Pennsylvania 
statute  authorizing  workmen,  inter  tUia,  to  combine  to  quit 
work  whenever  the  continued  labor  by  them  would  be  con- 
trary to  the  rules  of  their  union;  the  New  Jersey^  Texas,  and 
Colorado  statutes  permitting  combinations  for  the  purpose  of 
persuading  others  to  strike  or  quit  work;  and  the  Maryland 
and  California  statutes  declaring  that  no  combination  to  do 
any  act  in  furtherance  of  a  trade  dispute  shall  be  indicted  as 
a  conspiracy,  if  such  act  committed  by  one  person  would  not 
be  punishable  as  an  ottenfi-e^  have  all  wrought  important  moiii- 
^cations  of  the  law,  and  might  profitably  be  indorsed  by  the 
laboring  classes  in  other  states.  But  with  these  exceptions  the 
statute  do  not  ap|>ear  substantially  to  have  altered  the  com- 
mon law,  particularly  as  rcK'ards  the  civil  liability  of  strikers. 

Three  federal  statutes,  however,  are  of  ^reat  imporlftncc: 
section  3,995  of  the  Revised  Statutes  which  penaMates  the 
knowing  and  wilftil  obstruction  of  the  passage  of  the  mails; 
the  tenth  section  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  which 
makes  it  a  misdemeanor  to  interfere  with  interstate  transpor- 
tation; and  the  first  section  of  the  Anti-Trust  Act  of  iSgo 
which  declares  illegal  every  combination  in  restraint  of  trade 
or  commerce  among  the  several  states  or  ¥dth  foreign  na- 
tions. No  one  can  state  at  the  present  time  the  exact 
effect  of  these  statutes  upon  the  legality  of  labor  combinations. 

See  also  BoYCOTTmc;  Injunctions;  Strikes. 

CONSTITirTION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 
THE:  In  this  article  is  considered  the  working 
of  the  United  States  Constitution,  esf>ecially  in 
n;lation  to  social  reform.  For  a  general  view 
of  constitutions,  see  Constitutionalism.  The 
Continental  Congress,  which  declared  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  United  States,  was  a  revolution- 
ary body,  called  into  existence  by  the  necessity 
of  common  action  between  the  colonies  in  pro- 
tecting their  rights,  and,  when  it  was  so  votea,  of 
obtaining  their  independence. 

It  gave  itselfjj^  in  1877,  a  new  legal  character  by  framing 

the  Articles  of  Confederation  and  Perpetual  Union,  whereby 

the  thirteen  states  entered  into  a  '"  firm  league  of  friendship   ; 

but  this  confederation  was  rather  a  league 

.      .  than  a  national  government.     Each  state,  ac- 

Beg^ningB  cording  to  the  articles,  retained  "its  sovt-r- 

eignty.  freedom,  and  independence,  and  every 

power,  jurisdiction,  and  nght  which  is  not  by 

this  confederation  expre^y  delegated  to  the  United  States 

in  Congress  assembled.'* 

There  was  no  federal  execution,  no  federal  judiciary,  no 
federal  taxing  power,  no  means  of  paying  an  army,  or  any 
federal  bills,  save  as  the  states  voluntarily  contributed  money. 
The  contederation  did  not  work.  It  was,  in  fact,  little  better 
than  anarchy,  as  men  like  George  Washington  declared. 
Some  firmer  union  was  evidently  needed. 

In  1786  delegates  from  five  states  met  at  Annapolis,  Md., 
ami  recommended  that  Congress  c^ll  a  general  convention  to 
eon^der  the  condition  of  the  union  and  needed  amendments 


to  the  Constitution.  Congress  did  so,  recommending  the 
vtates  to  send  delegates  to  a  convention  which  should  "re^'ise 
the  Articles  of  Confederation,  and  report  to  Congress  and  xht 
several  legislatures  stich  alterations  and  provisions  thereirai 
shall,  when  agreed  to  in  Con^ss  and  confirmed  by  the  stales, 
render  the  federal  Constitution  adequate  to  the  exigencies  of 
government  and  the  prcserv'ation  of  the  union." 

The  convention  thus  summoned  met  at  Philadelphia  on 
May  14.  1787  became  competent  to  proceed  to  boiincss  oa 
May  35th,  and  sat  nearly  five  months.  Every  state  was 
represented  save  Rhode  Island.  George  WashingtOfi  wu 
chosen  President,  and  the  leading  men  of  the  country  were 
the  delegates.     It  boldly  decided  to  prepare  a  wholly  new 


Constitution,  to  be  considered  and  ratified  neither  by  Coo- 
IT  the  state  legislatures,  but  b      '  -      -   - 

The  delegates  were  ss»  am 


grcss  nor  the  state  legislatures,  but  by  t)ie  people  of  the  scveni^^ 
states.  The  delegates  were  ss»  and  30  signed  the  Constibu^H 
tion;  the  debates  were  secret;  the  difliculties  were  ver>'  greatflH 

Two  tendencies  manifested  themselves,  which 
led  to  the  formation  of  the  two  great  pohtical 
parties  which,  under  different  names,  have 
divided  American  political  life.  On  the  one  hand 
was  a  strong  desire  for  a  national  unity,  i^ith  a 
highly  developed  central  power;  on  the  other, 
a  still  more  powerful  fear  of  centralization  and 
the  desire  to  retain  the  sovereignty  of  each  state. 
As  is  well  knowTi,  the  constitution  adopted  was  a 
compromise  between  these  two  tendencies.     The 

framcrs  of  the  Constitution  had  the 

FundAniental^.^P'^"*^"^^  Z^  *^^.  ?".i?lish  Constitu- 

Pr^ciDlea     ^^''"  to  go  by,  with  its  Cabinet.  Us 

^         House  of  Commons,  and  its  House  of 

Lonls.     They  had  the  state  consti- 
tutions, which  had  to  an  extent  l>een  modeled 
after  the  English  pattern,  modified  by  the  peculi- 
arities of  the  different  states  as  they  had  grown  up 
under  the  different  charters  orig^inally  granted  to 
the  different  colonies.     On  the  other  hand,  the 
minds,  particularly  of  the  Virginian  delegates, 
were  filled  with   theories  regarding  the   natural 
rights  of  individuals,  derived,  in  fact»  from  R" 
seau  and  other  French  writers,  and  made  thi 
very  jealous  of  granting  power  to  any  goVei^^ 
ment.     The  Constitution  framed  was  a  resultant 
of  these  and  other  forces.     The  framers  had  in 
mind  the  principle  of  English  common  law.  that 
an  act  done  by  any  official  person  or  lawmaking 
body  bevond  his  or  its  legal  competence  is  simpl; 
void,  which  principle  Mr.  James  Bryce  declai 
became  the  key  to  their  difficulties.     They  ca: 
fully  assigned  to  different  branches  of  the  govei 
ment  certain  fixt  forms  which  they  held  it  nu_^ 
essary  for  them   to    hold,  and   all    powers   not 
mentioned  were  therefore  retained  in  tne  hands  of 
the  people.     They  sought  so  to  divide  the  po^ 
between  federal  and  state  governments,  and 
tween  the  different  branches  of  government, 
no  branch  shotild  absorb  too  much  powder  or 
pass  npon  the  power  of  another  branch. 

On  September  17th  the  convention  adjourned 
to  submit  its  result  to  the  people  of  the  various 
states  for  ratification.  Then  began  a  strug^li  " 
It  was  declared  by  many  that  the  Constitutia 
gave  too  much  |>ower  to  the  central  government.' 
Xlen  said  that  libirty  would  perish.  It  was  as- 
serted that  freedom  won  from  George  III.  was 
being  slain  by  her  own  children.  The  vote  to 
ratify  was  nearly  defeated  in  Massachusetts  and 
New    York.     Several    of    the    states    stiggested 

amendments,  and  most  of  these  were 

Adondon     adopted  in  1791,  soon  after  the  adop* 

^^         tion  of  the  Constitution  itself,  in  ten 

amendments,  called,  after  the  Eng- 
lish precedent,  a  Bill  or  Declaration  of  Rights. 
The  nrst  state  to  ratify  the  Constitution  was  Dela- 
ware (Dec.  7,  1787).  When  nine  states  had 
ratified,  the  Constitution  was  to  be  adopted,  and 
this  was  accomplished  when  New  Hampshire 
ratified,  June  21,  178S,  by  a  majority  of  eleven. 
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Foiir  days  after  Virginia  ratified,  not  knowing  of 
New  Hampshire's  vote;  next  New  York  and 
North  Carolina.  Rhode  Island  had  sent  no 
delegates  to  the  convention,  but  finally  ratified. 
May,  1790.  Congress  voted  that  the  Constitu- 
tion go  into  effect  March  4,  1789.  Elections  had 
previously  been  held,  and  on  that  day  the  first 
Congress  under  the  new  Constitution  met,  but  for 
lack  of  a  quonmi  did  not  organize  till  April.  Then 
the  electoral  votes  were  coimted  in  the  presence 
of  both  Houses,  and  George  Washington  was 
found  elected  president,  and  inaugurated  April 
30,  1 789,  in  New  York  City. 

The  characteristic  feature  ot  the  American  Constitution  is 
its  union  of  federal  and  state  government.  The  federal 
government  was  restricted  to  the  minimum  of  power  neces- 
sary to  a  national  union,  yet  the  state  governments  were  pre- 
vented from  exerting  undue  power.  The 
...  Constitution  being  a  creattire  of  the  states. 
Anaiyili  only  the  stotes  can  amend  it.  The  states, 
too,  form  the  national  government  by  choosing 
presidential  electors,  senators,  and  fixing  the 
franchise  which  Qualifies  the  citizens  to  vote  for  representa- 
tives. On  the  other  hand,  the  federal  court  is  supreme  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  Constitution,  and  can  overrule  any  state 
or  national  legislation  which  it  decides  to  be  unconstitutional. 
(See  Judiciary.)  The  President  and  Congress,  too,  have 
power  over  the  states  in  certain  specified  matters,  the  pre- 
sumption, however,  always  being  in  favor  of  the  state.  The 
states  cannot  make  treaties,  tax  exports  or  imports,  save 
with  the  permission  of  Congress.  They  must  sturender 
fugitives  from  justice  in  other  states.  They  can  be  sued  by 
other  states  or  foreign  powers  in  federal  courts.  Congress 
has  power  to  establish  uniiorm  bankruptcy  laws.  Resistance 
to  federal  authoritv  or  attacks  on  federal  property  may  be 
repulsed  by  tederaf  troops.  In  all  other  cases  states  are  to 
act.  tho  they  may  call  upon  the  federal  government  for  aid. 

The  federal  government  comes  into  direct  contact  with  the 
people  of  the  states  by  the  federal  courts,  its  taxing  power, 
its  power  to  raise  an  army,  and.  above  all,  by  the  election  of 
presidential  electors  and  representatives  to  Congress  by  the 
people.  It  was  on  these  two  last  points  that  the  iramers  of 
the  Constitution  found  their  greatest  difficulty.  Whether 
the  states  should  be  represented  in  Congress  as  states,  or 
simply  by  the  representatives  of  the  people,  was  a  burring 
question.  The  smaller  states  desired  representation  as  states, 
while  the  opponents  of  this  position  declared  that  this  would 
be  unjust,  since  it  would  give  the  few  people  in  the  smaller 
states  equal  power  with  the  large  populations  in  large  states. 
The  question,  too,  of  states  rights  versus  the  federal  govern- 
ment was  involved.  It  was  finally  settled  bv  having  the 
members  of  one  house — the  Senate — elected  oy  the  state 
government,  and  the  members  ot  the  lower  house — the 
House  of  Representatives — elected  by  the  people,  the  num- 
ber of  the  latter  depending  on  the  population  of  the  state. 

The  election  of  the  president  caused  even  more  discussion, 
but  was  finally  decided  by  having  the  people  choose  electors 
who  should  choose  the  president.  (For  the  working  of  this, 
see  Elbctoral  College.)  The  chief  matters  which,  as 
national,  were  entnasted  to  the  federal  government  were: 

The  conduct  of  the  national  defense,  and  the  making  of 
treaties. 

The  maintenance  of  federal  courts. 

Onnmerce,  foreign  and  domestic. 

CvtmncY. 

Copyrights  and  patents. 

The  pOTt-office. 

Taxation  for  general  purposes. 

Protection  of  citizens  against  unjust  legislation  by  states 
(Amendments  XIV..  XV.). 

The  three  branches  of  government  established  by  the  Con- 

stitution  were  the  executive,  the  legislative,  and  the  judicial. 

It  was  attempted  to  make  these  independent  of  each  other  and 

coordinate,  with  such    a    balance  of  powers 

that  no  branch  could  wield  too  much  power. 

^0  To    the    President    is    given    the    supreme 

TT.Mt.fl .gilt     *5sccutive  power.     He  has  command  of  the 

**•■**•"*  army  and  navy,  he  can  make  treaties  and 
appoint  ambassadors  and  consuls,  but  must 
have  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
He  appmnts  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court  and  all  high 
federal  officers,  but  again  must  have  the  consent  of  the  Senate. 
He  can  grant  reprieves  and  powers  except  in  cases  of  impeach- 
ment. He  can  summon  both  Houses  on  occasion.  He  can 
veto  any  bill  or  resolution  of  Congress,  He  must  inform 
(Congress  of  the  state  of  the  union,  and  recommend  legislation. 
He  roust  see  that  the  laws  be  executed.  He  is  prevented 
from  exerting  too  much  power,  because  he  can  raise  no  money 
to  pay  an  army;  he  can  appoint  no  officers  unless  the  Senate 
approves;  he  cannot  prevent  leidslation  passed  over  his  veto; 
he  can  be  impeached  for  faithlessness  in  office.  The  legis- 
lative power  is  given  to  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives.   No  fedonl  officer  can  be  a  member  of  Omgress.  This 


is  an  attempt  to  preserve  the  independence  of  the  legislature. 
It  has  the  power  to  enact  all  federal  laws,  to  vote  taxes  and 
appropriations,  to  borrow  money^  to  regulate  commerce,  to 
com  money,  to  establish  post-omces  and  roads,  to  declare 
war,  to  raise  and  support  armies,  to  determine  the  certificates 
and  to  count  the  votes  of  the  presidential 

electors,  to  impeach  and  to  try  the  president, 

Congreu  to  judge  of  the  elections,  returns,  and  qualifi- 
cations of  its  members.  Congress  is  limited 
in  the  exercise  of  its  power,  because  it  cannot 
change  the  Constitution,  it  can  pass  no  bill  unapproved  by 
the  president  except  by  a  two-thirds  vote,  anci  no  bill  of 
Congress  is  valid  if  declared  to  be  unconstitutional  by  the 
supreme  court.  The  members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives must  be  elected  every  second  year  by  the  people  of  their 
several  states,  and  all  blUs  for  raising  revenue  must  originate 
in  the  House  of  Representatives;  but  the  Senate  may  propose 
or  concur  with  amendments.  To  the  Senate  is  given  the 
power  of  approving  or  advising  in  the  matter  of  executive 
appointments  and  treaties. 

To  the  federal  judiciary  is  given  the  power  of  interpre- 
tation of  the  Constitution,  and  the  trial  of  all  cases  in  law 
and  equity  arising  under  the  Constitution,  the  laws  of  the 
United  States.  U.  S.  treaties,  controversies  between  states, 
controversies  to  which  the  U.  S.  is  a  party,  and  contro- 
versies between  a  state  and  dtisens  ot  another  state,  or 
between  citizens  claiming  lands  under  grants 
of  different  states,  and  between  states  or  citi- 
JnoiOiary  sens  and  foreign  states  or  subjects.  (For  the 
working  of  the  federal  judiciary,  see  Judici- 
ary.) Its  power  is  limited  simply  to  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  Omstitution  and  of  the  law.  Trials  of  all 
crimes,  except  in  cases  01  impeachment,  must  be  by  jtary. 
(See  Injunction.)  All  federal  judges  have  a  life  tenure, 
subject  to  impeachment  by  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  trial  by  the  Senate.  Such  are  the  main  features  of  the 
American  Constitution.  Certain  actions  are  expressly  for- 
bidden. A  writ  ot  habeas  corpus  may  not  be  suspended  save 
in  cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion.  No  ex  post  facto  or  bill  of 
attainder  may  be  passed.  No  tax  or  duty  may  be  laid  on 
articles  exported  from  any  state.  No  preference  by  regula- 
tion of  commerce  may  be  given  to  one  state  over  another. 
No  money  may  be  drawn  from  the  treasury  save  in  conse- 
quence of  appropriation  made  by  law.  No  title  of  nobility 
may  be  granted,  and  no  person  holding  office  under  the 
U.  S.  may  receive  a  present  or  title  from  any  king,  prince, 
or  foreign  state.  All  duties,  imposts,  and  excises  must  be 
uniform  through  the  states.  Amendments  to  the  (Constitu- 
tion forbid  any  law  respecting  an  establishment  of  religion, 
or  curtailing  the  free  exercise  of  religion,  free  speech,  freedom 
of  the  press,  the  right  to  peaceable  assembly,  to  petition 
government,  to  keep  and  bear  arms,  to  trial  by  jury  on  in- 
dictment by  a  grand  pury  for  capital  or  infamous  crime,  and 
trial  by  jury  in  all  criminal  prosecutions.  By  other  amend- 
ments, the  powers  not  delegated  by  the  Constitution,  nor 
prohibited  by  it  to  the  states,  are  reserved  to  the  states  or  the 
people.  No  state  may  enact  or  enforce  any  law  abridging  the 
privileges  or  immunities  of  any  citizen.  The  right  of  citizens 
to  vote  shall  not  be  abridged  on  account  of  race,  color,  or 
previous  condition  of  servitude.  Neither  slavery  nor  in- 
voluntary servitude,  except  as  punishment  upon  conviction 
for  crime,  shall  be  allowed. 

Such  is  a  general  account  of  the  Constitution 

of   the    United    States.     Its   practical  working, 

while  open  to  not  a  few  serious  criticisms,  has 

undoubtedly  been  a  success.     Even 

Snccfisiei    its  most  serious  defect  may  be  said 

Duccesses  ^^  ^  ^^^  result  of  it  virtues.  At 
the  present  time,  when  conditions 
are  so  different  from  those  under  which  it  was 
drafted,  the  Constitution,  with  its  slow  proc- 
ess for  amendment,  seems  to  bind  the  nation 
against  its  will  and  unduly  check  wise  action. 
But  this  defect,  if  defect  it  be,  is  assuredly  the 
result  of  the  strength  of  the  Constitution,  and  a 
strength  absolutely  needed  both  in  the  days  of 
weakness  when  the  nation  was  young,  and  in 
the  days  of  strength  when  the  nation  was  rocked 
with  discussions  over  the  question  of  state  rights. 

De  Tocquevillc,  sixty  years  ago,  was  more 
hopeful  of  the  future  of  the  separate  states  than  of 
the  union.  He  believed  that  with  the  first  seri- 
ous difference  in  views  the  union  would  be  dis- 
solved. At  the  time  of  the  Rebellion  most  Etiro- 
peans  and  some  Americans  believed  that  the  end 
of  the  union  was  come.  A  strong  Constitution 
was  needed.  To-day  the  tmion  exists  more, 
firmly  knit  than  ever,  and  no  small  part  of  this 
must  be  attributed  to  the  wisdom  and  strength  of 
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the  Constitution.  Perhaps,  too,  the  greatest  tri- 
timph  of  the  Constitution  has  been  that  it  has  so 
marvelously  succeeded  in  its  compromise  between 
federal  and  state  powers.  This  w^as  the  greatest 
diffictilty  presented  to  the  framers  of  the  Consti- 
tution ;  it  has  been  till  no\%'  the  burning  question 
of  American  politics.  The  Constitution  has 
weathered  the  stonn,  A  small  republic  is  com- 
paratively easy  to  conduct.  In  the  United  States 
alone  are  giant  states  confederated  in  one  re- 
public. 

Again,  the  Constitution,  for  the  first  time  in 
history,  has  enal)led  a  great  nation  without 
radical  constitutional  changes  to  preserve  popular 
liberties.  In  the  late  election  of  1896  a  people 
numl>eriiig  ever  70,000,000  went  into  an  intense 
and  even  passionate  contest,  one  in  which  the 
numbers  on  each  side  were  about  equal,  which 
raised  issues  of  section  and  still  more  issues 
of  class — an  election  in  which  each  party  be- 
lieved it  stood  for  the  preservation  of  liberty 
and  for  the  defeat  of  principles  subversive  of 
honest  and  free  government,  and  yet  under 
a  Constitution  framed  a  century  ago,  the  na- 
tion has  come  out  of  the  conflict  whole  and  un- 
harmed. Surely  such  a  Constitution  has  stood 
the  test  of  time.  It  has  succeeded,  too,  in  the 
main  in  realizing  that  division  of  powt-rs  which  its 
authors  thought  so  necessary.  The  president 
has  not  been  able  to  defy  Congress ;  Congress  has 
not  been  able  to  ignore  the  president.  If  the 
supreme  court  has  been  able  to  exert  at  times 
enormous  power,  it  has,  after  all,  usually  but 
recorded  the  popular  verdict.  If,  as  a  large 
majority  believe,  in  1B76  a  president  duly  elected 
was  set  aside  for  his  rival  candidate,  the  claims 
of  the  two  w^ere  nearly  equal,  so  that  gross  in- 
justice w^as  not  done,  !f,  more  recently,  a  de- 
cision of  the  supreme  court  prevented  an  income 
tax  which  a  large  majority  of  the  people  desired, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  decision  will  ulti- 
mately be  reversed,  provided  the  people  continue 
to  demand  such  a  tax.  No  constitution  can 
work  without  favor.  Considering  the  vigor  with 
w^hich  the  nation  has  acted  in  emergencies  and 
the  moderation  and  freedom  of  its  general  policy, 
the  experience  of  the  century  must  be  thought  to 
bear  out  the  verdict  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  that  "as 
the  British  Constitution  is  the  most  subtle  or- 
ganism which  has  proceeded  from  progressive 
history,  so  the  American  Constitution  is  the  most 
wonderful  work  ever  struck  off  at  a  given  time 
by  the  brain  and  purpose  of  man.** 

There  have  been,  however,  notable  failures  in 

the  working  of  the  Constitution.     Some  of  these 

we  consider  elsewhere.     Perhaps  the  best  brief 

discussion  of  the  defects  in  the  Constitution  has 

been   written   by   the    Hon.    Walter 

Dafeotfl      Clark,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 

in  the       ^^^^^  ^f  North  Carolina,  author  of 

CoMtitiition  "^^"*^  volumes  of  history  and  law 

and    one    of   the   most   careful   and 

earnest    students    of    constitutional 

law.     He  says,  in  an  article  in  The  Independent: 

As  a  product  of  its  time,  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  was  and  is  without  counterpart.  Gladstone  gave 
words  their  way  in  praising  it.  Too  much  has  not  and  cannot 
be  said  of  the  wisdom  of  the  fathers  who  framed  it.  But 
idolatry  is  dangerous.  Blind  faith  oujcfht  not  to  be  a  part  of 
our  national  characteristica,  and  when  from  the  cradle  up — 
even  from  the  halls  of  Con^Tess — we  hear  that  the  "Gnat 
Instrument"  stands  beside  the  Bible,  inviolate,  that  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  for  this  nation,  to-day, 
all  that  the  anxious  fathers  wished  that  it  might  be  tao  years 
afiO  we  are  being  brouRht  too  far.  It  is  j?iving  the  fnuners 
of  the  iostrument  credit  for  beiog  inspired  prophets  of  greater 


wisdom  for  the  future  than  they  possest  for  their  own  day 
and  generation. 

They  were  not  satisfied  with  the  Constitution  when  it  left 
their  hands,  as  properly  meeting  the  demands  which  immc^ 
ately  faced  them.  Neither  were  they  satisfied  with  the 
Constitution  itself.  In  short  it  was  a  compromise  ttetween 
many  contending  factions.  It  was  simply  the  best  that 
could  be  obtained  at  the  time,  under  the  widely  separated 
conditions  and  expectations  of  the  detached  elements  worl^ 
ing  up  in  the  .struggling  states.  There  were  grave  detects  in 
the  Constitution  then,  there  are  gxuver  defects  to-day.  calling 
for  careful  revision. 

There  was  a  great  difference  between  the  two  conventiom. 
That  which  met  in  1776  was  frankJy  democratic.  Success 
in  its  great  and  perilous  undertaking  was  possible  only  with 
the  support  of  the  people;  it  must  be  with  the  people.  The 
Great  Declaration  was  an  appeal  to  the  masses. 

Never  was  the  right  of  revolution  more  clearly  asserted, 
or  that  government  existed  for  the  sole  benefit  of  the  j)eople 
who  were  declared  to  be  equal  and  endowed  with  the  nght  to 
change  their  government  at  will  when  it  did  not  suMervc 
their  welfare  or  obey  their  wishes.  Not  a  word  was  there 
about  pro[>f'rty.  Everything  was  about  the  people.  The 
man  was  more  than  the  dollar  then,  and  the  convention  was 
in  earnest.  Every  member  signed  the  declaration,  which 
was  unanimously  voted;  according  to  Dr.  Franklin's  pertinent 
remark  that  it  behooved  them  'to  hang  together  or  they 
would  hang  separately/* 

The  convention  which  met  in  1787  was  as  rt^actionary  as 
the  other  had  been  revolutionary  and  democratic.  It  had  its 
iK'ginning  in  commercial  negotiations  between  the  stales, 
when  they  were  weary  with  a  long  war.  and  when  the  fierce 
enthusiasm  for  liberty  was  somewhat  relaxed  by  the  pressing 
need  to  earn  the  comforts  and  necessities  of  life»  and  when 
opprcst  by  the  ban  u[>nn  prosperity  caused  by  the  uncertain- 
ties and  impotence  of  the  existing  go\'cmment  they  were  thor- 
oughly exhausted.  Under  these  conditions  and  with  as  many 
minds  as  there  were  men,  the  convention  of  1787  came  to- 
gether. 

Ignoring  the  vital  maxim  that  government  shoiild  tidst 
only  by  the  conwnt  of  the  governed,  it  sat  behind  dosed 
doors  that  no  breath  of  popular  w411  should  afTect  its  decisions. 
To  free  the  memWrs  from  any  future  responsibility,  all  were 
prohibited  from  making  copies  of  any  kind  of  the  rcssolutioni 
or  to  correspond  with  constituents  or  others  about  matters 
pending  before  the  convention.  Any  record  of  yeas  and  na%-s, 
even,  was  forbidden;  but  one  copy  was  kept  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  convention.  It  was  kept  by  the  one  mem- 
ber best  able  to  grasp  each  situation  and  make  fair  note  of  it. 
The  journal  w^as  kept  secret  at  the  time,  and  later  a  vote  to 
destroy  it  fortunately  failed.  Mr.  Madiiion's  copy  was  finally 
published  after  the  lapse  of  forty- nine  years,  when  every 
member  had  passed  beyond  human  accountability.  Only 
twelve  states  were  ever  represented.  One  of  these  withdrew 
before  the  final  result  was  reached.  Of  the  sixty-five  mem- 
bers, only  fifty- five  e\'er  attended*  and  so  far  from  being 
unanimous  only  thirty-nine  signed  the  Constitution,  and  some 
of  them  actively  opposed  its  ratification  by  their  owu  states, 
later. 

That  the  Constitution  thus  framed  was  reactionary  was  a 
matter  of  course.  There  was^ravc  consideration ,  at  the  time, 
of  a  royal  government  with  Frederick,  Duke  of  York,  secoad 
son  of  George  III.,  as  king.  Alexander  Hamilton,  whose 
wonderful  work  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  crowned  him 
with  a  halo,  and  whose  tragic  death  obliterated  the  memory 
of  his  fault.s.  declared  himself  in  favor  of  the  English  form  of 
government,  which  he  denominated  a  "most  notable  institu- 
tion." Failing  in  that,  he  advocated  an  executive  electeii  by 
Congress  for  life,  senators  and  judges  for  life,  and  governors 
for  states  to  be  appointed  by  the  president.  Of  these  he 
secured,  as  it  has  proved,  one  most  important  item*  from  his 
standpoint,  the  creation  of  the  judges  for  life.  The  con- 
vention was  aware  that  a  constitution  on  Hamilton's  tines 
could  not  secure  ratification  by  the  several  states.  But  the 
Constitution  adopted  was  as  undemocratic  as  poi^ble,  and 
was  very  far  from  responding  to  the  conditions  laid  down  in 
the  declaration  of  1776,  that  all  governments  derived  their 
just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed*  In  his  speech 
to  the  convention,  Hamilton  stated  that  the  members  were 
agreed  that  **wc  need  to  be  rescued  from  the  Democracy," 
They  were  rescued.  Thomas  Jefi^crson.  unfortunately,  was 
absent  as  our  Minister  to  France,  and  took  no  part  in  the  con- 
vention, tho  we  owe  to  him  very  largely  the  compiromisc  by 
which  the  first  ten  amendments  w^cre  agreed  to.  in  exchange 
for  ratification  by  several  states  which  otherwise  would  have 
been  withheld. 

The  consent  of  the  governed  was  not  to  be  asked.  In  the 
new  government  the  will  of  the  people  was  not  to  control  and 
little  to  be  consulted.  Of  the  three  ^rcat  defiartmcnts  of 
government — legislative,  executive  and  judiciary— the  people 
were  entrusted  with  the  election  of  only  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives— one  sixth  of  the  government  at  most,  even  if  the 
House  had  been  endowed  with  equal  authority  and  power 
with  the  Senate.  The  declaration  of  1776  was  concerned 
with  the  rights  of  man.  The  convention  of  1787  entirely 
ignored  them.  The  guarantees  of  the  great  rights  of  freecSom 
of  speech  and  press,  freedom  ot  religion,  liberty  to  assemble, 
right  of  petition,  exemption  from  general  warrants,  the  right 
of  trial  by  jury  and  by  grand  jury,  protection  of  the  Ut  '^  **^~ 
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land,  and  protection  from  seisure  of  private  property  for 
other  than  public  use.  and  then  only  upon  just  compensation 
— matters  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  rights  of  the 
people  were  entirely  omitted.  They  were  added  in  the  first 
ten  amendments  by  preliminary  agreement,  while  the  Con- 
stitution was  still  in  controversy  in  the  several  states,  only 
because  it  was  necessary  to  give  assurance  that  such  amend- 
ments would  be  adopted  in  order  to  secure  the  ratification  at 

an. 

The  Constitution  was  so  far  from  being  satisfactory,  even 
in  the  drcumstances  of  the  time  for  which  it  was  framed, 
that  only  eleven  states  voted  for  its  adoption  in  the  conven- 
tion. Its  ratification  by  the  conventions  in  the  several  states 
was  carried  with  the  greatest  difficulty,  and  in  no  separate 
state  was  it  ever  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  people  themselves. 
Massachusetts  only  ratified  atter  a  close  vote  and  a  demand 
for  amendments.  South  Carolina  and  New  Hampshire  de- 
manded amendments,  as  did  Virginia  and  New  York,  both  of 
^Hiiich  agreed  to  ratification  by  the  narrowest  of  votes,  re- 
serving for  themselves  still  the  right  to  withdraw,  and  two 
states  rejected  the  Constitution  and  subsequently  ratified 
only  after  Washington  had  been  elected  and  inaugurated — 
matters  in  which  they  had  no  share. 

George  Washington  was  prudent  of  the  convention,  but  as 
such  was  debarred  from  snaring  in  its  debates.  He  left  no 
impress  upon  the  instrument  so  far  as  is  Icnown.  Yet  it  was 
freely  admitted  that  but  for  his  popularity  and  influence  the 
Constitution  would  have  failed  of  ratification  by  the  several 
states,  especially  Virginia.  ,  Indeed,  but  for  his  influence  the 
convention  would  have  adjourned  without  putting  its  final 
hand  to  the  Constitution  at  all — it  came  very  near  doing  so. 
Even  his  great  influence  would  not  have  availed  but  for  the 
overwhelming  necessity  for  some  form  of  government,  with 
imperative  haste,  as  a  substitute  for  the  rickety  "Articles  of 
Confederation."  which  were  utterly  inefficient. 

An  instrument  so  framed,  adopted  mth  such  difficulty  and 
ratified  after  such  efforts,  and  by  such  narrow  margins,  could 
not  have  been  a  fair  and  full  expression  of  the  consent  of  the 
ffovemed.  The  men  that  made  it  did  not  deem  it  perfect. 
Its  friends  agreed  to  sundry  amendments  which  were  adopted 
by  the  First  Congress,  as  a  preliminary  necessity.  The  as- 
sumption by  the  new  supreme  court  of  a  power  not  con- 
templated by  the  framers  caused  the  enactment  of  the  eleventh 
amendment.  The  unfortunate  method  prescribed  for  the 
election  of  the  president,  which  nearly  caused  a  civil  war  in 
1801.  forced  the  adoption  of  the  twelfth  amendment,  and 
three  others  were  brought  about  as  the  result  of  the  great 
Civil  War.  The  convention  of  1787  recognized,  itself,  that 
defects  innate  in  the  Constitution  and  developed  by  experience 
and  the  lapse  of  time  would  require  amendments,  and  the 
instrument  prescribed  two  different  methods  by  which 
amendments  could  be  made. 

Our  federal  Constitution  was  adopted  xao  years  ago.  In 
that  time  every  state  has  radically  revised  its  own  Constitu- 
tion— most  of  them  several  times.  The  Constitution  of  New 
York  requires  that  the  question  of  a  constitutional  conven- 
tion shall  be  submitted  to  its  {>eople  at  least  once  every 
twenty  years,  in  order  that  organic  Law  shall  keep  abreast  of 
the  needs  and  wants  of  the  people  and  represent  the  will  and 
pi  ogress  of  to-day,  instead  of  being  hampered  by  provisions 
deemed  best  by  the  divided  cotmsels  of  a  handful  ot  men  in 
providing  for  the  wants  of  the  government  of  over  a  century 
ago. 

When  the  Constitution  was  adopted  in  1787  it  was  intended 
for  3,000,000  people,  scattered  along  the  coast  from  Massa- 
chusetts to  southern  Georgia.  Now  we  are  trying  to  make  it 
do  duty  for  100,000,000  from  Maine  to  Manila,  from  Panama 
to  Porto  Rico  and  the  Pole.  Then  the  population  was  rural. 
At  the  census  of  1790  we  had  but  five  towns  in  the  whole 
union  which  had  6.500  inhabitants  each,  and  only  two  others 
had  over  ^,000.  Now  we  have  the  second  largest  city  on  the 
globe,  with  over  4.000.000  inhabitants,  and  many  that  have 
passed  the  half-million  mark.  In  1790  we  had  seventy-five 
post-offices,  with  $37,000  annual  post-office  expenditures. 
Now  we  have  75.000  post-offices,  35.000  rural  delivery  routes, 
and  a  post-office  appropriation  of  nearly  Saoo.ooo.ooo.  Dur- 
ing the  first  ten  years  the  total  expenditures  of  the  federal 
government,  including  the  payment  of  revolutionary  debts, 
including  pensions,  averaged  $10,000,000  annually.  Our 
expenditures  now  are  more  than  seventy-five  times  as  much. 
Wnen  the  Constitution  was  adopted  Virginia  was  easily  the 
first  state  in  influence,  population  and  wealth,  havincr  one 
fourth  of  the  population  of  the  entire  union.  New  York. 
which  then  stood  fifth,  now  has  double  the  population  of  the 
whole  country  at  that  time,  and  several  other  states  have  a 
population  greater  than  the  original  union — states  whose 
▼ery  names  were  then  unheard  of.  Steamboats,  railroads, 
gas.  electricity — except  as  a  toy  in  Franklin's  hands — coal 
mines,  petroleum  and  a  thousand  other  things  which  are  a 
part  of  our  very  lives  to-day.  were  undiscovered.  Corpora- 
tions, which  now  control  the  country  and  its  government. 
were  then  so  few  that  not  till  four  years  later,  m  1791,  was 
the  first  bank  incorporated;  the  chiuter  for  the  second  bank 
was  only  obtained  oy  the  subtlety  of  Aaron  Burr,  who  con- 
cealed the  buildng  privileges  in  an  act  incorporating  a  water 
company.  Corporations  have  had  an  affinity  for  water  ever 
since. 

Time  has  revealed  flaws  in  that  original  instrument,  as 
wen  as  developed  new  necessities.    The  glaring  defect  in  the 


Constitution  was  that  it  was  not  democratic.     The  only 
voice  of  the  people  was  in  the  election  of  one  sixth  of  the 

£>vemment,  one  half — ^by  far  the  weaker  half — of  the  legis- 
tive  department.  The  other  half,  the  Senate,  was  made 
elective  at  second  hand,  by  the  state  legislature.  The  presi- 
dent was  to  be  elected  at  third  hand.  In  fact,  until  after 
the  memorable  contest  between  Adams,  Clay,  Crawford 
and  Tackson.  in  1824.  in  the  majority  of  the  states,  the 
residential  electors  were  chosen  by  the  state  legislatures. 
They  were  so  chosen  by  South  Carolina  until  after  the  Civil 
War,  and  in  Colorado  m  1876.  The  intention  was  that  the 
electors  should  make  independent  choice,  but  public  opinion 
forced  the  transfer  of  the  choice  of  electors  from  the  legis- 
latures to  the  ballot-box,  and  then  made  of  them  the 
figureheads  which  they  are.  thus  capturing  the  executive 
department,  and  that  department,  with  the  Houm  of  Rep- 
resentatives, mark  to-day  the  extent  of  the  share  of  the  people 
in  this  government. 

The  judiciary  were  placed  a  step  further  removed.  The 
judges  were  to  be  selected  at  fourth  hand,  by  the  president — 
who  was  intended  to  be  selected  at  third  hand — and  subjected 
to  confirmation  by  the  Senate  chosen  at  second  hand.  And 
to  make  the  judiciary  absolutely  impervious  to  any  considera- 
tion of  the  "consent  of  the  governed"  they  were  appointed 
for  life. 

A  constitution  so  devised  was  not  intended  to  express  but 
to  suppress  or  at  least  disregard  the  wish  and  consent  of  the 
governed.  It  was  admirably  adapted  for  what  has  come  to 
pass — the  domination  of  the  government  by  "The  Interests." 
Should  the  president  favor  legislation  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  pass  a  bill,  the  Senate  can  defeat  it;  and 
if  by  chance  it  yield  to  the  popular  will  and  pass  the  bill,  as 
was  the  case  with  the  "Income  Tax,"  there  remains  the 
judiciary,  who  have  assumed,  without  any  warrant  exprest  or 
implied  in  the  Constitution,  the  power  to  declare  an  act  of 
Congress  unconstitutional  at  their  own  will  and  without 
responsibility  to  any  one. 

The  people's  part  in  the  government,  in  the  choice  of  a 
House  of  Representatives,  even  when  reenforced  by  the 
executive,  is  still  nullity  in  the  face  of  the  senate  and  judiciary 
in  whose  selection  the  people  have  no  direct  voice. 

The  government  of  the  United  States  is  a  government 
by  Senate  and  judges — ^by  whatever  power  can  control 
the  selection  of  senators  and  judges.  What  is  that  power? 
We  know  that  it  is  not  the  American  people. 

Let  us  not  be  deceived  by  forms.  Government  rests  not 
upon  forms,  but  upon  a  true  reply  to  the  question.  "  Where 
does  the  governing  power  rest  ? ' 

In  England  to-day.  there  is  a  monarchy  in  form,  but  the 
real  government  of  England  is  vested  in  a  single  House  of 
Parliament  elected  by  the  people.  The  executive  is  not  the 
king,  but  the  prime  minister  and  his  cabinet,  practically 
elected  by  the  House  of  Commons,  and  holding  office  at  the 
will  of  the  majority  in  that  house.  The  king  has  not  even  the 
veto  power  except  nominally,  since  it  has  not  been  exercised 
in  a  single  instance  for  more  than  aoo  years;  and  the  sole 
function  of  the  House  of  Lords — a  club  of  rich  men  represent- 
ing great  vested  interests — is  in  the  exercise  of  a  suspensive 
veto — exercised  only  till  the  Commons  make  up  their  mind 
that  the  bill  shall  pass,  when  the  House  of  Lords  always  give 
way  as  the  condition  upon  which  their  continued  existence 
rests. 

In  this  country  we  retain  the  form  of  a  republic,  we  choose 
our  president  and  House  of  Representatives,  but  the  real 
power  does  not  reside  in  them  or  in  the  people.  It  rests  with 
those  great  "interests"  which  select  the  majority  of  the 
Senate  and  the  judges. 

The  sole  remedy  for  this  is  by  amendment  of  the  Con- 
stitution that  shall  make  it  democratic;  in  other  words, 
counteract  the  effects  of  the  reactionary  influence  following 
the  strenuous  patriotism  of  the  declaration,  which  was  so 
strong  during  the  framing  of  the  Constitution. 

In  the  convention  of  1787.  Pennsylvania  voted  for  the 
election  ot  senators  by  the  people.  A  strong  argument  used 
against  this  was  that  the  farming  interests,  being  the  largest, 
woidd  control  the  House,  and  that  the  Senate  could  only  be 
given  to  the  commercial  interests  by  making  its  members 
elected  by  the  legislatures — which  proved  prophetic — tho 
the  deciding  influence  was  the  fear  of  the  small  states,  that  if 
the  Senate  was  elected  by  the  people,  its  membership  would 
be  based  on  population.  The  same  argument  would  still 
resist  the  call  for  a  reviewing  convention  to-day.  and  be  aided 
by  "the  interests."  with  the  press  which  they  control:  but  in 
truth  and  justice  it  may  be  that  some  modification  now  in 
that  respect  wotdd  be  efficacious.  There  may  no  longer  be 
good  reason  why  Delaware,  Nevada,  Rhode  Island,  should 
have  as  many  senators  as  New  York.  Pennsylvania  or  Illinois, 
It  might  better  serve  the  interests  of  the  whole  country  to 
grant  to  every  state  having  x, 000.000  inhabitants  or  less  one 
senator,  and  to  allot  to  each  state  having  over  i. 000.000  of 
inhabitants  an  additional  senator  for  every  additional  million. 
This  would  not  change  the  number  of  senators,  but  while  not 
putting  the  Senate  frankly  on  a  basis  of  population,  would 
remove  the  present  unjust  ratio  and  the  opposition  to  the 
admission  of  new  states,  whose  area  and  development  entitle 
them  to  self-government,  but  whose  population  does  not 
entitle  them  to  two  senators. 

The  election  of  president,  too.  even  as  it  has  been  improved 
still  leaves  much  to  be  desired.    It  readily  lends  itself  to  the 
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choice  of  a  minority  candidate.  It  is  &n  anomaly  that 
1,100  votes— as  in  New  York  in  1S84 — should  swing  seventy 
Sectoral  votes,  thirty-five  from  one  candidate  to  another,  and 
thus  deddc  an  election.  But  preserving  the  electoral  vote 
system  BA  now.  and  giving  the  smaller  states  stilJ  the  advan* 
tage,  it  might  yet  be  possible  to  divide  the  electoral  vote  of 
each  state,  according  to  the  popular  vote  for  each  candidate, 
giving  each  Wis  r^ro  rata  of  the  electoral  vote  on  that  basiii, 
the  odd  elector  bcin^  apportioned  to  the  candidate  Kavinj?  the 
largest  fraction;  ro  that  in  New  York  Mr,  Blaine  would  have 
had  seventeen  electoral  votes  and  Mr.  Cleveland  eighteen. 
Other  states  wouM  also  have  been  more  or  less  evenly  divided^ 
but  the  result  would  be  that  the  choice  of  president  would  no 
longer  be  rratrictcd  to  two  or  three  states  as  in  our  past 
history,  and  as  is  likely  alwayit  to  be  the  case  as  long  at  the 
whole  electoral  vole  of  two  or  three  tarfte  pivotal  states  must 
swing  to  one  side  or  the  other  and  determine  the  result.  This 
change  would  avoid  the  present  e\'il  of  larjie  sums  of  money 
being  spent  to  carry  the  solid  electoral  vote  ot  a  large  pivotal 
state;  for  there  wotdd  cease  to  be  *'  pivotal "  states.  At  the 
same  time,  it  would  avoid  the  open  gulf  into  which  a  per 
capita  ballot  by  the  whole  union  would  lead  us. 

ay  the  convention  of  1787  the  term  of  the  prtsident  was 
originally  lixt  at  seven  years,  and  he  was  made  ineligible  for 
redaction.  This  wa*  reduced  to  fotir  years  by  a  compromise 
that  be  could  be  reelected  v*ithDut  limitation.  It  was  in  the 
interest  of  those  who  favored  a  strong  government  and  a  Jong 
tenure.  Washington  imposed  a  limitation  by  example,  but 
it  will  not  always  be  binding.  An  amendment  making  the 
term  six  years  and  the  president  ineligible  to  reelection  has 
long  been  desired  by  a  large  portion  of  the  public.  Indeed, 
when  the  constitutional  convention  of  the  union  shall 
assemble,  as  it  must  some  day,  to  remodel  our  Constitution, 
it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  powers  of  the  executive  will 
also  be  irstricted.  His  powers  are  now  greater  than  those  of 
any  sovereign  of  Europe  except  Russia,  and  the  real  restric- 
tions  upon  him  at  present  are  not  constitutional  provisions 
at  all.  but  the  Senate  and  judiciary. 

But  by  far  the  most  serious  defect  and  danger  in  the  Con- 
stitution is  the  appointment  of  judges  for  life,  subject  to  con- 
firniation  by  the  Senate.  It  is  far  more  serious  to-day  than 
it  was  when  the  convention  of  1787  framed  the  Constitution. 
It  is  too  serious  a  matter  to  be  considered  in  this  article,  which 
has  already  gone  beyond  desirable  length.  I  only  surest  it, 
as  one  of  the  greatest  defects  in  our  present  Constitution. 

CONSTITUTIONALISM:  Most  civilized  states 
arc  governed  under  constitutions  varying  in  form 
and  precision. 

The  utility  of  a  constitution  for  any  given 
people  must,  of  course »  depend  very  greatly  upon 
the  nature  and  traditions  of  that  people.  There 
may  be  but  a  brief  framework  stating  the  trend  of 
governmental  authority  and  functions,  or  a  defi- 
nite plan  of  organization  of  the  various  depart- 
ments. The  constitution  may  be  to  guard  the 
masses  from  the  t>Tannical  power  of  an  executive 
or  despot,  or  to  protect  the  people  from  them- 
selves— i.  e,,  from  the  turbulent  and  ambitious 
elements  and  from  the  rash  and  hasty  expression 
of  popular   feeling. 

It  is  important,  however,  that  a  distmction  be 
made  between  simple  charters  and  bills  of  rights, 
and  a  form  of  government  crystallized  into  a 
document  which  defines  the  scope  and  functions 
of  departments  and  officers.  The  former  long 
antedate  the  latter. 

'*A  constitution  is  a  system  of  principles,  laws, 
and  rules  combined  in  a  written  document  or 
established  by  prescriptive  usage,  for  the  govern- 
ment of  a  nation  or  state"  ('  Century  Diction- 
ary"), In  strong  contrast  are  the  unwritten 
British  constitution,  composed  of  charters,  tradi- 
tions, and  usages,  and  the  recent  state  constitu- 
tions, ivhich  closely  define  the  duties  of  officers 
and  rigidly  prescribe  the  limits  of  the  several  de- 
partments, 

Altho  writers  upon  the  history  of  constitutions 
usually  trace  their  origin  to  Magna  Charta.  or  to 
the  Roman  laws  of  the  tivelve  tables„or  possibly 
even  to  the  Ten  Commandments,  written  consti- 
tutions, in  the  present  understanding  of  the  terms, 
ha%^e  nearly  all  been  made  since  the  United  States 
Constitution  of  1787,  and  all  have  been  greatly 
influenced  by,  if  not  mostly  fotuided  upon  it. 


The    French   people,    iri    the    years   betii„„ 
1789-91,   framed    a   constitution  *  to    effect   Ihel 
change  from  an  absolute  monarchy  to  a  limitedj 
monarchy.      It  was  not  modeled  upon   that 
the  United  States  or  directly  upon  any  otberj 
yet  the  U.  S.  and  Enghsh  constitutions  were  si 
influences.    The  Massachusetts  Constitution , 
tioned   below,   w^as  carried   to   France  by 
Adams  and  circulated  to  a  limited  extent  in  ^^ 
and  Benjamin  Franklin  had  already  disctisti 
the  French  philosophers  the  Pennsylvania  ' 
St  i  tut  ion. 

In  1783  Franklin  published  in  the  French  lan- 
guage all  the  constitutions  of  the  thirteen  states  of  J 
the  new  republic,  with  notes.     These  ptiblicalions,! 
with  a  vast  array  of  historical  causes,  contrib-J 
uted  to  the  form  and  matter  of  the  Constitutioill 
of  1 7 q  I .     Ten  other  constitutions  have  been  mad 
by  or  for  the  French  since  that  date — five  of  then 
republican  and  five  monarchical.      The  organic 
law  of  the  present  republic,  formed  since  the  over 
throw  of  Napoleon  IlL,  in  1870,  was  adopted  t 
the  National  Assembly  at  Versailles  in  1875. 
is  the  shortest  of  the  written  constitutions  of  in 
portant  nations  or  states.     The  provasions  are  fcv 
and   simple.     The   outlines   of  organization  ar 
given,  and  the  remainder  is  to  be  provided  for  1 
ordinary  statutes  of  the  chambers.     Precedent 
established  in  former  constitutions  and  such  pro 
visions  of  earlier  laws  as  are  not  incompatible 
with  the  new  rc|>ublican  law  still  remain  in  forc< 
The  influence  of  the  series  of  revolutions  in  Franc 
and    elsewhere    brought    about  constitutions 
many   of   the    smaller   German    states   betweeij 
1820'  and  1S36.     The  general  political  upheava 
in  Europe  in  1848  and  the  few  years  folio  win] 
resulted  in  many  more,  the  characters  of  whicl 
cannot  be  examined  in  a  brief  article. 

Switzerland  deserves  notice,  however,  for  one 

feature  connected   with   its   latest   constitution 

The  first  one  formed  in  Switzerland  was  in  1798 

on  the  pattern  of  that  of  the  Frenc' 

Hiitorv  republic.  A  civil  war  gave  birth  I 
^  the  constitution  of  1848,  and  in  iS/i 
the  present  one  was  adopted  by 
popular  vote.  In  all  but  one  (Freiburg)  of'tli 
cantonal  constitutions  based  upon  and  guaran 
teed  by  the  federal  constitution,  the  people  hav 
the  right  to  demand  that  all  important  legislatio 
be  referred  directly  to  them.  *'lt  may  even  t 
said  that  in  some  cantons  the  councils  inereljj 
formulate  the  laws,  while  the  people  pass  them^ 
(Woodrow  Wilson,  '*The  State,"  §  519).  lis 
general,  however,  the  laws  are  submitted  to  pop 
ular  vote  only  upon  demand  by  petition  of 
specified  nimibcr  of  voters. 

The  English  Constitution  is  of  another  ty]^ 
and   yet,    directly   or   remotely,    has   influence4 
nearly  all  others.     It  is  a  collective  name  for  thi_ 
principles  of  public  policy  on  which  the  govern-" 
ment    is    based.     It    embraces    statutory    law, 
custom,  tradition,  and  precedent.     No  one  docti-^ 
ment  outlines  the  whole  system  of  government 
"The    British   Constittition   is   a   barrier   whic" 
yields  under   the   pressure   of  circixm stances 
often  as  that  pressure  readies  a  certain  degree  1 
intensity,  but  a  barrier  which  never  breaks,  bein 
steady  and  firm  despite,  or  rather  on  account 
its   flexibility'*   (C,    Borgeaud,    Political   Scienci 
Quarterly,  vol,  vii,,  p.  613).     It  is  maintained  no! 
by  safeguards  fonnulated  within  itself,  but  be- 
cause it  has  the  sanction  of  time  and  the  protec- 
tion of  a  conservative  privileged  class  and  the 
loyalty  of  the  people. 
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A  consii:ii:ic*n  comes  from  a  sovon^ij^ii  jvwov. 
and  its  narur«  must  dejvTui.  ihon.  uiwi  \\h,u 
power  is  recopnizod  as  Sv"»vor<*:s:Ti .  U  may  cimuo 
trom  a  king  in  the  form  of  a  rhanor  ^^r  j^va^t 
while  he  is  absolute,  ami  in  orvior  10  );oi  a  nvon\- 
pense  of  some  kind :  later  ho  may  pram  it  lvoa\iso 
the  f>eople  are  so  far  rect^^sTiiirod  as  tho  so\nvo  of 
power  that  he  is  forced  to  a  compact .  and  st^  otic 
IS  agreed  upon  by  the  ruler  and  the  repivseiua- 
tives  of  the  people.  Later,  wheti  the  ]vople  are 
acknowledged  as  sovereijini.  tlio  constitution 
proceeds  from  them — i.  e.,  they,  by  ivpresenta- 
tivcs.  draw  it  up  and  then  ratify  it 
-|^^  by  a  stipulated  majority.  The  the- 
^^^  oiy  of  the  constitution  is  ri\dly  far 
to  seek.  It  is  found  directly  con- 
nected with  the  origin  of  a  state.  Tlinv  tfuM^rit^s 
are  proposed  for  the  origin  of  a  state — tlie  theo- 
logical, the  historical,  and  the  contract  thef>ry. 
The  contract  theory,  the  work  of  J .  J .  Kousseaii.  is 
interesting  in  this  connection  as* a  curiosity,  and 
because  so  many  of  its  expressions  have  crept  into 
constitutions.  The  theory,  in  brief,  is  that  a 
state  originates  in  the  agreement  (^f  in<livi(hials  tt> 
establish  it.  The  theory  itsi'lf  has  often  been 
refuted  bv  showing  that  men  have  always  1>een 
associated  in  groups,  larger  or  smaller,  and  that 
society  in  this  sense  needs  no  definite  agrei-ment, 
but  rather  is  a  state  of  nature.  It  is  certain  that, 
the  idea  of  a  contract  only  enten-d  the  mmprr- 
hension  of  men  ages  after  they  had  already  wrll- 
established  forms  of  soi^iety,  ruler  and  ruled,  l;iw 
trials  and  judges. 

The  preamble  of  the  Massachtisetts  Constilu- 
tion  of  1780  is  so  much  like  a  ^notation  from 
Rousseau  s  "Contrat  Social."  that  the  fram<Ts  of 
that  instrument  must  either  have  Ix'lieverl  in 
Rousseau  or  have  interpreted  him  in  another 
manner  than  the  common  on< — that  is,  instead  of 
understanding  his  contract  to  he  the  basis  f»f 
association,  it  may  have  Ixicn  only  a  i>hilosr)j)hi(-al 
device  for  explaining  the  relations  of  the  indr- 
pendent  members  of  an  already  fre*-  state.  Tho 
professing  itself  to  Ijc  a  contract  U.-twti^-n  indi- 
viduals, such  a  contract  is  really,  by  the  ratifira- 
tion  of  the  citizens  of  the  state,  the  fundamental 
law,  and  not  a  mere  contract  and  <''jualiz<r  of 
rights. 

We  shall  make  no  effort  to  dc-tail  the  probable 
steps  between  the  recognition  of  bindmg  con- 
tracts as  in  practise  l>y  the  K^'/mans.  rhan«T.  of 
medieval  towns  and  m^'masteri'-s.  and  the  nine- 
teenth century  state  and  nati^/nal  written  instru- 
ments.    All   medieval   charters,  especially   the 
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\o  W  at  all  elbvtixe.  u\ust  Is*  ait  exohmoo       N»* 
woutlev  that  the  new  slates  ot  the  Vmted  Stau^* 
shmdd  find  their  const  it ntton^  tt^woik  (.int\  \\x\1 
and   ttu*  t\iimet>Mis  states  t\iMuinalh    srt    lue   t'\ 
I'ranee  in  her  levohitionat v   |M'uod   .should    (iwd 
almost  theex.iet  t»pposiie       It)  one  ease  the  whole 
exiHM'itMJee  of   the  past    two  01   thiee   ^enei.ttioni 
has  beett    itt  a   constitutional  attuospheu'  .uid  in 
contact  with  the  miieh  piaised  and  .dmosi  w\m 
shi|H'd   Tnited  StaterJ  t'onstitntion,  w  liil»'  n\    the 
tether  a  newly  prepjin'd  papei  i-onslittttion  w  jii  pie 
sented  to  thi»*.e  who  wi*ie  (ihiiost   toijdU   inilMhd 
for  it  by  theii  pii'Vions  pohliecil  evpri  n  lu  e        It  In 
not  at  all  uneotnmon  to  Imd  Atneiu  met  mid  oth«  ih 
who   :iie   siiih    Wi»r.hipef;   i»|    iht-ii    1  onsl  il  iihonn 
that  they  believe  then  pi  nii  ipli"«  |o  br  o|  nitix  rintil 
applieatuMi.  Mina/ed   lo  Imd   ihul    llu-n-  loiinlilii 
tiiins.  when  imporird  on  pfitnlr  ol  dilh-iriil  tiaiii 
in)j.  do  not  wm  K  ;:atiMhietouiv 

In  a  pi-riitil  iif  f'i^;hl  V  foiii  yini-i,  l''iiiiii  r  hiiti  hail 
eleven  <  iin*;!  it  III  ioiifi  'I'hr  (ibttiiituniniiil  ni  ime 
and  the  (nloption  nf  iiiiolhii  luei  in  1  m  h  intiitiiiie 
been  aeeom|>iiiiifd  by  a  irviiliilion  01  u  mHf* 
trrhit,  or  a  iialioiial  ealamily 

The  hi.'.loiy  of  till*  South   Aniftiiiiii  lonrililii 
tions   is   ahiio-M.   a   eonlimioiifi    l.di*   ol    iii|i»pli'»ii, 
revolution,  aiifl  a  m-w  iiitiltiiiiii-nl       May  il  not  In- 

a    IMTtinetit    rpH-stjon     whi'thi'l     1  vi  n    a    rsfiv  t<  l^ll 
|M'oplr  have  authority  ovii  I  In-  tu-y.i  aful  jjnnid 
nig  generation;;. 

The  authority  c,f  ;i  f  otr.til  ntioti  iti  1 1  ifainly  iM/t 
siiflfieji-nt  to  pM'venl  fivolulinn,  y»  1.  oMi  11  M.  Iiie*. 
taken  n-vohitioii  Ut  ain<-iid  a  « oii::iil.iihoM  'lli'»:.« 
wIk*  mak*'  a  coir.titiilion,  a)>pi<  <  latiu}/  IIhii  own 
ju'ci-.-.'ii.y  for  all'-iiti^^  th*-  fonn  of  yn*/i  timtitti , 
shoul'l  alvi  appn'iat'-  tliat  oIIim:.  iim  y  //i::h  lo 
modify  thf-ir'.  wifhout  ih'-  ai '  otiipaiiini<  lit  of 
n-volnti'ifi 

'J'h«-  iM'f.t  iiiifioilant  f^alni*    of  Aifi<ii<ati  #  on 

\fifi|liori^   r.   Ill*    diviMiii   of    (/ovMti 

ifi<  iilal   p<fV/<i>.  iiilo  1)1'    lliii<    Iliad:) 

\iyi^.\.tU'/t  .  I  /iiiiiivt  .  and  judiMal 

and   tlif-   d'fiiiiiiofr  of    l)i«'   pfiwi  its 

of  ';a/;h.     'lUn  ititiiu  diffi«.ijltiii»  tlml  }|uy^  utit^u 
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among  these  departments  have  been  from  the 
encroachment  ot  one  department  upon  another. 
The  numerous  alterations  in  the  state  constitu- 
tions during  the  last  loo  years  have  mostly  been 
in  the  direction  of  limiting  the  functions  of  legis- 
latures and  enlarging  the  power  of  the  executive. 
Possibly  this  has  grown  from  obscr\nng  that  in 
the  Federal  Government  during  the  same  period 
Confess  has  been  encroaching  on  the  executive, 
and  it  has  been  easier  to  modify  the  state  constitu- 
tions than  that  of  the  United  States.  In  both 
state  and  national  government  the  judicial  de- 
partment has  been  steadily  gaining  in  impor- 
tance. 

It  is  rather  a  disappointment  to  those  who,  in 
idolizing  the  Constitution,  think  that  its  framcrs 
were  so  inspired  that  they  could  strike  off  at 
once  such  a  remarkable  instrument,  to  learn  that 
the  Constitution  is  not  nearly  so  much  the  result 
of  inspiration  and  foresight  as  it  is  the  result 
of  a  series  of  compromises.  The  compromises 
were  the  result  of  the  collision  in  the  convention 
of  two  forces  which  are  present  in  all  political 
bodies — viz.,  the  centralizmg  and  decentralizing, 
otherwise  the  aristocratic  and  democratic  forces. 
The  first  class  is  fearful  of  the  power  of  the  masses, 
and  the  second  of  the  tyranny  of  officeholders. 
The  aristocratic  faction,  fearing  the  thoughtless 
despotism  of  majority  rule,  endeavored  to  make 
a  government  popular  in  form,  yet  of  such  a 
nature  that  it  could  be  controlled  by  a  minority 
which  would  presumably  be  from  the  better  side 
of  society,  and  to  so  plan  that  amendments  could 
with  great  difliculty  be  made  and  no  radical 
change  adopted  as  the  result  of  popular  clamor. 
With  one  party,  then,  in  the  convention  fearing 
the  masses,  and  the  other  a  possible  tyrant,  the 
resulting  constitution  was  reasonably  satisfactory 
to  both,  but  for  different  reasons,  John  Adams, 
in  a  private  letter,  recapitidates  the  arrangements 
whereby  one  department  acts  as  a  check  upon 
another:  *' Firsts  the  states  are  balanced  agamst 
the  general  government.  Second,  the  House  of 
Representatives  is  balanced  against  the  Senate 
and  the  Senate  against  the  House.  Third,  the 
executi\^c  authority  is  in  some  degree  balanced 
against  the  legislature.  Fourth,  the  judiciary  is 
balanced  against  the  legislature,  the  executive, 
and  state  governments.  Fifth,  the  Senate  is 
balanced  against  the  president  in  all  appointments 
to  office  and  treaties.  Sixth,  the  people  hold  in 
their  own  hands  the  balance  against  their  own 
representatives  by  periodical  elections.  Seventh, 
the  legislatures  of  the  several  states  are  balanced 
against  the  Senate  by  sexennial  elections.  Eighth, 
the  electors  are  balanced  against  the  people  in 
their  choice  of  president  and  vice-president" 
("Works/'  vol.  vi,  p,  467).  If  these  checks 
were  all  operative  now.  just  as  was  expected  by 
those  who  placed  them  in  the  Constitution,  the 
work  of  the  government  would  be  even  slower  to 
express  the  real  feeling  of  the  nation  than  now. 
But  even  with  the  last-mentioned  check  entirely 
nullified,  and  some  of  the  others  not  fully  opera- 
tive, through  certain  practises  that  have  growTi 
up,  the  work  of  government  has  in  several  in- 
stances been  so  clogged  as  to  have  weD-nigh 
stopt. 

It  is  very  doubtful  whether,  in  the  develop- 
ment of  society  along  the  lines  w^hich  are  appar- 
ent, one  generation  ought  to  legislate  for  anotner. 
Each  generation,  perceiving  its  own  needs  and 
difficulties,  and  devising  some  means  of  satisfying 
and  obviating  them,  also  feels  that  if  the  arraiige- 


ments  bv  which  they  have  surmounted  diiBcul- 
tics  can  be  made  into  fixt  laws,  then  difficulties  of 
the  same  kind  will  not  occur  in  the  future.     Thu 
those  who  planned  the  Constitution  of   1787 
tended   to   guard    against    innumerable    possiti 
clangers.     One  evidence  that  they  cannot  prepa 
for  changed  conditions  is  that  the  method  plamiQ 
for  the  election  of  president,  whe 
Xynitftd       ^^^^^'  worked  successfully  for  on^ 
Statat       ^^^^  elections.     An  amendment  wa 
made  and  put  into  effect  in  1804,  J 
modifying  the  mode  of  election  as  1 
vote  by  the  electors  tor  president  and  \^ce-prw 
dent  separately.     This  portion  of  the  provisio 
is  still  operativ^e,  but  the  whole  aim  of  separating 
the  choice  of  president  from  the  necessary  excite 
mcnt  of  popular  election  has  been  defeated, 
the  electors  have  become  mere  machines*  to  < 
ballots  according  to  instructions.     This  would  1 
no  calamity,  but  rather  in  accord  with  the  growin 
tendency  to  elect  all  officers  if  the  real  voice  of  th 
people  were  heard .  or  even  the  voice  of  the  majop 
ity.     This,  however,  has  not  been  the  case.     Id 
several  elections  the  successful  candidates  hai? 
not  received  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast,  and  ] 
two  elections  not  even  as  many  popular  votes  * 
the  defeated  candidates;  but   the  only   w^ 
which  the  ]H^ople  have  been  able  to  express  the 
dissatisfaction  with  the  prescribed  form  in  tl; 
Constitution  has  been  bv  an  evasion  of  the  1 
intent  in  Article  XII.  oJ  amendments  in  such 
manner  that  the  article  is  nullified  without  beinf 
violated  in  the  letter.     After  the  tw*elfth  amend- 
ment, in  1804,  no  amendment  was  possible  until 
the  social  upheaval  caused  by  the  Civil  War,  anf 
it  seems  indeed  apparent   that  no  amendmei3 
further   is   possible   without   revolutionary   pr 
ceedings  and  excitement. 

In  the  absence  of  ability  to  amend  there 
be  some  way  of  permitting  government  author 
ties  to  act  according  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
casion»  where  there  is  no  provision  for  or  agaiijs 
or  where  a  literal  reading  would  seem  to  obstrucls 
This  way  has  been  through  the  right  of  interpr  ^ 
tat  ion.   *  Instead  of  seeking  the  probable  intent  <  ^ 
the  writers  of  the  document,  there  should  rathe^ 
be  sought  the  view  of  the  present  political  power 
— i.  e  ,  the  people.     Under  a  government  wher 
the  constitution  is  established  and  ordained 
the  people  it  is  absurd  to  consider  the  peopi 
ruled  by  the  thoughts  or  intents  of  a  past  §ene 
at  ion.     Their  utterances,  even  tho  they  be  m  th  _ 
form  of  a  fundamental  law,  can  really  be  binding 
only  when  they  are  the  reflection  of  the  will  of  the 
living   power.     Hence   in    a   government   whicl 
rests  ultimately  for  its  support  upon  the  whofi 
people,  or  that  portion  of  the  people  which  mold 
public  opinion,  the  interpretation  of  a  constitu 
tion  must  be  that  which  best  reflects  the  *'preva 
lent  sense  of  right,"  or  that  which  is  the  intei 
pretation  of  the   present   possessors  of  political . 
power.     "The  cases  are  not  rare  in  which  forced 
construction  has  been  resorted  to  in  order  to  jus- 
tify the  exercise  of  powers  which  are  deemed 
necessary  by  public  opinion.     Nor  can  we  expect 
to  prevent  altogether  this  tendency  to  strain  and 
force  the  literal  meaning  of  the  Constitution  in 
order  to  bring  it  into  conformity  with  that  un-^^ 
written  constitution  which  is  the  real  constitutioQ^H 
and  which  embodies  the  living  rules  of  conductl^l 
for  the  unwritten    constitution    is  steadily   but 
slowly  changing  under  the  pressure  of  popular 
opinion  and  public  necessities,  checked  only  bj 
the  popular  reverence  for  the  written  word"  (C, 
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Tiedeman,    "The    Unwritten    Constitution/'    p. 
136). 

The  following  table  of  facts,  obtained  from  the 
constitutions  ot  all  the  states  in  the  union,  will 
partially  illustrate  the  tendencies  of  the  present  in 
constitution-making.  The  constitutions  called 
** earliest"  are  those  which  were  first  actually  put 
into  practise  in  the  government  of  each  state,  and 
were  mostly  adopted  between  1776  and  1850,  and 
the  "latest"  are  mostly  those  which  have  been 
adopted  since  the  Civil  War.  The  earliest  and 
latest  of  each  state  are  the  ones  meant : 

In  the  earliest  constitutions  seven  states  had  a  four-year 
term  for  governor. 

In  the  latest  constitutions  twenty  states  have  a  four-year 
term  for  governor. 

In  the  earliest  constitutions  twelve  states  had  a  two-jrear 
term  for  governor. 

In  the  latest  constitutions  eighteen  states  have  a  two-year 
term  for  governor. 

Two  states  have  decreased  the  term  of  governor. 

Five  states  have  increased  the  term  of  governor  from  one 
to  four  years. 

In  latest  constitutions  four  have  term  of  governor  one  jrear. 

In  latest  constitutions  two  have  term  of  governor  three 
years. 

In  earliest  constitutions  nine  elected  governor  by  legis- 
latttfe  or  by  assemblv  and  council. 

In  latest  constitutions  all  elect  governor  by  all  voters. 

In  earliest  eight  executives  had  a  veto  to  be  overruled  by 
a  majority. 

In  earhest  thirteen  executives  had  a  veto  to  be  overruled 
by  a  two-third  majority. 

In  earliest  ten  constitutions  had  no  provision  on  subject 
of  veto. 

In  latest  four  constitutions  have  no  provision  on  subject 
of  veto. 

No  constitution  before  1845  (Texas)  gave  the  executive 
authority  to  veto  items  in  a  bill,  and  with  this  exception 
none  till  after  the  Civil  War. 

In  latest  constitutions  five  pass  a  bill  over  veto  by  a  mere 
majority. 

In  latest  constitutions  twenty-four  pass  a  bill  over  veto 
by  a  two-third  majority. 

In  latest  constitutions  sixteen  allowed  items  in  bills  to  be 
vetoed.     (Some  confined  to  appropriations.) 

In  latest  constitutions  thirty  have  biennial  sessions  of  the 
legislature. 

Fourteen  of  this  thirty  have  been  changed  from  annual  to 
biennial. 

One  of  this  thirty  has  been  changed  from  semiannual 
to  biennial. 

One  has  changed  fttrni  semiannual  to  annual. 

Fifteen  legis^tures  have  always  been  biennial. 

In  earliest  constitutions  four  have  members  of  Lower 
House  hold  two  sessions. 

In  latest  constitutions  six  have  members  of  Lower  House 
hold  two  sessions. 

Tho  the  people  themselves  are  responsible  for 
the  legislators  whom  they  are  tmwillmg  to  trust, 
they  have  in  all  the  more  recent  constitutions 
so  shown  their  distrust  as  to  make  the  constitu- 
tion in  length  more  like  a  code  of  laws,  and  have 
imposed  restrictions  of  various  kinds  upon  the 
legislative  power.  Several  causes  may  be  as- 
signed for  tnis  tm trustworthiness  in  legislatures, 
such  as  the  spoils  system,  the  political  boss  sys- 
tem, small  salaries,  suggesting  dishonest  dealings 
with  public  money,  etc. ;  hence  special  legislation 
in  certain  entunerated  cases  is  prohibited.  These 
prohibitions  amount,  in  the  Constitution  of  Mon- 
tana, to  thirty-five,  and  in  that  of  North  Dakota 
to  100. 

Another  method  which  legislators  have  used 
for  making  questionable  laws  is  by  means  of 
riders  to  appropriation  bills,  and  by  introducing 
doubtftd  appropriations  into  general  appropria- 
tion bills.  The  people  have  guarded  against  this 
to  a  certain  extent  by  giving  to  the  governor  in  at 
least  sixteen  of  the  states  the  right  to  veto  par- 
ticular items  in  a  bill,  while  indorsing  the  re- 
mainder and  causing  it  to  become  a  law. 

All  the  later  constitutions  are  really  of  a  dif- 
Serent  class  from  the  older  ones,  and  represent  new 


tendencies  in  the  people.  This  is  especially 
apparent  in  the  development  of  the  fotirth  de- 
partment of  government — viz.,  the  administra- 
tive. In  a  few  states  this  is  nfiade  a  distinct  de- 
partment of  government,  but  in  general  it  has  not 
yet  been  separated  from  the  executive.  Certain 
bureaus  and  officers,  such  as  those  of  a^ctdture, 
railroads,  land,  and  insurance  commissioners,  in- 
dicate direct  connection  of  the  economic  interests 
of  the  people  with  the  administration  of  the 
states.  The  people  in  the  early  days  of  the 
republic  knew  nothing  of  these  interests,  and 
were  quite  content  to  leave  them  all  to  the  legis- 
lature. But  now  the  skill  of  experts  to  collect 
and  classify  information  in  these  various  fields  is 
demanded  in  order  that  le^slation  nfiay  be  in- 
telligent rather  than  experimental,  and  to  the 
immediate  welfare  of  the  whole  people.  These 
officers  are  now  in  every  state  chosen  by  the 
qualified  electors  instead  of  by  the  legislatures, 
and  indeed  nearly  all  officers  which  were  in  the 
earlier  constitutions  appointed  by  the  legislature 
are  now  chosen  at  a  general  election.  Tne  state 
judiciary  is  also  now  elective. 

In  addition  to  reducing  the  frequency  of  legis- 
lative sessions,  the  length  of  session  in  many  of 
the  states  is  limited  to  a  period  of  from  forty  days 
(the  briefest)  to  (in  general)  ninety  days,  or  by 
prescribing  a  definite  salary  for  the  whole  period, 
thus  offering  an  incentive  to  briefness;  or  a  per 
diem  compensation,  to  be  stopped  after  a  speci- 
fied number  of  days.  The  multitudinous  re- 
strictions placed  in  all  the  more  recent  constitu- 
tions on  legislative,  executive,  and  other  state 
officers  shows  clearly  the  desire  of  the  voters  to 
retain  power  in  their  own  hands. 

While  the  great  length  of  the  later  instruments 
would  seem  to  indicate  a  crystallization  of  the 
governmental  powers,  and  hence  the  removal  of 
them  from  thepeople,  in  truth  the  opposite  of  this 
is  the  case.  The  ease  of  amendment  by  general 
vote,  the  checks  put  on  the  officers,  the  change  in 
several  instances  of  the  impeaching  power  Srom 
the  Senate  to  the  Assembly — these  and  other 
considerations  point  rather  toward  a  retaining 
of  the  powers  of  the  government  in  the  hands  ot 
the  people. 

In  the  preamble  or  bills  of  rights  introducing 
most  of  the  constitutions,  the  statement  is  curtly 
made  that  all  political  power  is  inherent  in  the 
people. 

A  feature  of  the  Constitution  of  Washin^on 
of  1889  is  the  provision  for  home  rule  in  the  cities 
— i.  e.,  the  charters,  instead  of  being  granted  by 
the  legislature,  as  in  other  states,  are  to  be 
framed  by  the  inhabitants — a  noticeable  step  in 
the  direction  of  real  democracy. 

Trusts  and  monopolies,  developments  of  the 
last  few  decades,  are  not  left  open  to  arrange- 
ments by  and  with  the  legislatures,  but  are  regu- 
lated by  a  code  of  laws  enacted  by  all  electors  and 
embodied  in  the  constitution  under  the  head  of 
provisions  for  "Corporations  other  than  Munic- 

Between  1776  and  1804,  iii  constitutions  have 
been  adopted  in  the  United  States.  This,  of 
cotirse,  means  that  many  of  the  states  have  re- 
modeled or  made  anew  their  constitutions,  as  well 
as  that  territories  have  made  constitutions  and 
become  states.  One  state  only  (Massachusetts) 
has  lived  the  whole  time  under  one  constitution, 
while  Kansas  has  changed  her  constitution  oftener 
than  any  other  state.  Only  fourteen  of  the 
states  retain   their   original  constitutions,  and 
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six  of  these  are  the  recently  admitted  ones — 
Montana,  Washington,  the  two  Dakotas,  Idaho* 
and  Wvoming, 

The 'United  States  Constitution,  lacking  flexi- 
bility, has  failed  to  allow  for  changed  conditions, 
and  has  been  modified  only  by  the  effects  of  war, 
by  nullifying  portions  in  spirit,  if  not 

J.  in  letter,  and  by  forced  construction. 

^^^'^^^^^^    According  to  the  aj^parent  trend  of 
present    national    life,    amendments 
would  seem  to  be  demanded  for  the  election  of 
United  States  Senate,  president,  and  vice-presi- 
dent by  direct  vote. 

The  modifications  of  state  constitutions — viz., 
increasing  power  of  executive,  curtailing  power 
of  legislativ^c  departments,  shortening  legislative 
sessions  in  length  and  fres^uency,  election  of  many 
officers  formerly  otherwise  chosen,  embodying  in 
the  Constitution  laws  concerning  tendencies  re- 
garded as  dangerous — all  are  indications  of  the 
sovereign  people's  determination  to  retain  in  their 
own  hands  the  actual  management  of  govern- 
ment, and  to  delegate  power  solely  for  purposes 
of  administration,  and  Inat  in  such  a  manner  that 
all  responsibility  can  be  located. 

The  reforms  which  are  next  likely  to  be  pro- 
posed are  the  referendum  and  proportional  rep- 
resentation, (See  Referendum;  Proportional 
Representation.) 

George  Emory  Fellows. 

CONSUMERS'  LEAGUE,  THE:  The  first 
Consumers'  League  was  that  of  New  York  Citv, 
founded  in  1S90  and  incorporated  in  i8g8.  It 
defines  its  aims  as  follows:  '*By  the  exercise  of 
the  combined  influence  of  its  members,  to  ameli- 
orate the  condition  of  working  women  and  other 
employees  in  and  about  shops,  stores,  and  work- 
rooms in  the  City  of  New  York,  and  to  secure 
conditions  which  shall  conduce  to  the  physical 
and  moral  well-being  of  all  such  employees." 

For  sixteen  years,  the  league  has  promulgated 
the  following  '* Standard  of  a  Fair  House": 

Wages:  A  Fair  House  is  one  in  which  equal  pay  is  given 
for  work  of  equal  value,  irrespective  of  sex,  and  in  which  no 
saleswoman  who  is  eighteen  years  of  a«e  or  over — and  who 
has  hud  one  year's  experience  as  saleswoman — receives  les& 
than  S6  per  week. 

In  which  wages  are  paid  by  the  week. 

In  which  the  minimum  waRes  of  cash  children  are  $1.50 
per  week,  with  the  same  conditions  regarding  weekly  pay- 
ments. 

Hows:  A  Fair  Hotise  is  one  in  which  the  hourK  from 
8  A,M,  to  fi  P.M.  (with  three  quarters  of  an  hour  for  lunch* 
constitute  the  workinR-day.  and  a  general  half-holiday  is 
given  on  one  day  of  each  week  during  at  least  two  summer 
months. 

In  which  a  vacation  of  not  less  than  one  week  u  giveii  with 
pav  during  the  summer  season. 

In  which  all  overtime  is  compensated  for. 

In  which  wages  are  paid  and  the  premises  dosed  for  the 
five  principal  legal  holidays,  viz..  Tiianksgiving  Day.  Christ- 
mas and  New  Year's  Day,  Washington's  Birthday  and  the 
Fourth  of  July. 

Physical  ConditiaHs:  A  Fair  House  is  one  in  which  work, 
lunch,  and  retiring  rooms  are  apart  from  each  other,  and 
conform  in  all  respects  to  the  present  sanitary  laws. 

In  which  the  present  law  regarding  the  providing  of  seats 
for  saleswomen  is  observed,  and  the  use  of  seats  permitted. 

Other  Conditions:  A  Fair  Hou&e  is  one  in  which  hunmne 
and  considerate  behavior  toward  employees  is  the  rule. 

In  which  fidelity  and  length  of  service  meet  with  the  con* 
bideration  which  is  their  due. 

In  which  no  children  under  fourteen  years  of  age  are  em- 
ployed. 

In  which  no  child  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years  shatl  work 
for  more  than  nine  hours  a  day. 

In  which  no  such  child  shall  work,  unless  an  employment 
certificate  iMued  by  the  Board  of  Health  be  first  filed  with  the 
employer  and  the  name,  etc.,  of  the  child  be  entered  on  a 
register  kept  by  the  employer. 

In  which  the  ordinances  of  the  city  and  the  laws  of  the  sUte 
are  obeyed  in  all  jiartictilars. 
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The  stores  which  approach  nearest  to  the 
standard  of  the  league  are  printed  in  the  **  White 
List"  which  has  been  distributed  in  a  noiliion 
copies  by  the  Consumers'  League  of  New  York 
City,  Philadt^lphia  and  Cleveland  have  had 
*' White  Lists"  for  several  years* 

The  Consumers'  League  of  New  York  City  has 
brought  to  light  the  level  of  wages  in  the  retail 
trade  by  establishing  its  minimum  at  ^6  a  week 
for  girls  over  eighteen  years  of  age  who  have  had 
a  year's  experience.  This  keeps  so  many  mer- 
chants off  the  '*  White  Lists/'  and  requires  suc^' 
constant  supervision  of  those  who  are  on  it,  tha_ 
there  must  obviously  be  a  mass  of  workers  who" 
are  ready  to  take  this  pittance,  less  than  im- 
s killed,  inexperienced  washen;vomen  and  scrub 
women  receive. 

The    National    Consumers*    League    (founde 
iSpg,  incorporated  1902)  states  as  its  object  and 
principles : 

To  sccun?  adequate  investigation  of  the  conditions  under 
which  Roods  are  made,  in  order  to  enable  purchasers  to  dis- 
tinguish in  favor  of  Koods  made  in  the  well-ordered  factory. 
The  majority  of  employers  arc  virtually  helpless  to  mainta-^ 
a  high  standard  as  to  hours,  wa^es  and  workinif  conditJoi_^ 
under   the  strejss  of  comficlilion.   unle^  sustained   by  th? 
cooperation  of  consimierji;  therefore,  the  National  Consumers' 
League  also  proposes  to  educate  public  opinion  and  to  en- 
deavor so  to  direct  its  force  aa  to  promote  better  conditions 
among  the  workers,  while  securing  to  the  consumer  exempti 
from    the   dangers   attending    unwholesome   conditions, 
further  proposes  to  promote  legislation,  either  state  or  fedi 
whenever  it  may  appear  expedient.    The  National  Const 
League  further  recogniics  and  declares  the  following; 

That  the  interests  of  the  community  demand  that  all^ 
workers  shall  receive  fair  living- wages,  and  that  goods  shall 
bcjfroduced  under  aanitarj"  conditions. 

That  the  responsibility  for  some  of  the  worst  evils  from 
which  producers  suffer  rests  with  the  consumers  who  seek  the 
cheapest  markets,  regardless  how  cheapness  is  brtmirht  about. 

That  it  is.  therefore,  the  duty  of  consumers  to  find  out  under 
what  conditions  the  articles  they  purchase  are  produced  and 
distributed,  and  insist  that  these  conditions  shall  be  whole- 
some and  consistent  with  a  respectable  exiatemce  on  the  part 
of  the  workers. 

The  president  of  the  National  Consimiers^^H 
League  is  John  Graham  Brooks;  secretary.  Mrs^H 
Florence  kelley;  105  East  Twenty-second  Street]^^ 
New  York  City. 

There  are  now  sixty-five  leagues  in  twenty 
states,  each  electing  its  own  ofiftcers  and  adopting 
its  own  constitution,  and  all  cooperating  with  the 
national  organization.  ^ 

During  1Q06  the  Consumers'  League  has  eni 
tended  the  field  of  its  activities  in  two  important 
directions.  It  has  undertaken  to  investigatil 
the  conditions  of  food  production,  and  has  starte<l^ 
a  movement  among  its  members  and  others  for 
the  purchase  of  stock  in  cot  ton -mills  for  the  pur- 
pose of  voting  for  humane  and  enlightened  con- 
ditions in  such  mills,  particularly  for  abolishing 
the  employment  of  young  children. 

The  *' Handbook  of  Child  Labor  Legislation/* 
compiled  by  Miss  Josephine  C*  Goldmark,  is 
issued  annually  in  January.  It  contains  accurate 
schedules  showing  the  legislation  of  each  state » 
and  a  compilation  of  the  best  provisions  of  the 
most  advanced  statutes  under  the  title,  "The 
Standard  Child  Labor  Law."  It  is  one  means  of 
promoting  uniform  child  labor  laws  throughout 
the  republic. 

The  National  Consumers'  League  awards  the 
use  of  its  label  to  manufacturers  of  stitched  white 
muslin  underwear  who  meet  its  conditions,  as 
follows:  *' Goods  bearing  the  label  are  made  in 
factories  in  which  (i)  the  state  factory  law  is 
obeyed;  (2)  all  the  jjoods  are  made  on  llie  prem- 
ises; (3)  overtime  is  not  worked;  (4)  chddren 
under  sixteen  years  of  age  are  not  employed. 
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This  guaranty  is  based  upon  the  following  pro- 
cedure: Before  the  use  of  the  label  is  awarded  to 
a  manufacturer,  his  factory  is  visited  by  an 
agent  of  the  league,  who  also  asks  both  the  local 
Board  of  Health  and  the  state  factory  inspector 
for  a  report  on  the  establishment.  When  this  is 
satisfactory,  the  manufacturer  signs  a  penalty 
contract  embodying  the  four  points  guaranteed. 
After  the  use  of  the  label  has  been  awarded,  the 
factory  is  visited  from  time  to  time  by  the  agent 
of  the  league,  and  the  local  committee  of  the 
league  reports  upon  it  to  the  national  secretary. 
Florence  Kelley. 

CONSUMPTION:  In  social  science  consump- 
tion may  be  defined  as  the  use  of  commodities  or 
df  anything  having  exchange  value. 

"Consumption,"  says  Adam  Smith,  "is  the  sole  end  and 
purpose  of  ^1  production,  and  the  interest  of  the  producer 
ought  to  be  attended  to  only  so  far  as  it  may  be  necessary  for 
promoting  that  of  the  consumer."  "Later  criticism."  says 
Professor  Nicholson  (in  Palgrave's  "Dictionary  of  Political 
Economy")  "has  thrown  doubt  on  the  possibility  of  making 
such  a  sharp  distinction  between  the  interests  of  producers 
and  consimiers.  Apart  from  women,  who  are  largely  em- 
ployed in  domestic  duties,  and  old  men,  invalids,  and  chil- 
dren, the  number  of  those  returned  in  the  census  of  any 
civilized  cotmtry  as '  unoccupied '  is  extremely  small,  and  thus 
the  great  majonty  of  the  adult  males  are  both  producers  and 
consumers.  Accordingly  the  conditions  as  regards  health, 
variety,  moral  and  intellectual  effects  on  the  worker  of  the 
work  done,  etc.,  are  of  coordinate  importance  with  the 
amount  and  craality  of  the  definite  commodities  consumed." 

J.  S.  Mill  ("  Polit.  Economy."  bk.  i.  chap,  iii.,  sec.  5)  makes 
the  important  distinction  between  productive  and  unproduc- 
tive consumers.  He  says:  "All  the  members  of  the  com- 
munity are  not  laborers,  but  all  are  consumers,  and  consume 
either  im productively  or  productively.  Whoever  contributes 
nothing  directly  or  indirectly  to  production  is  an  improduc- 
tive  consumer.  The  only  productive  consumers  are  pro- 
ductive laborers;  the  labor  of  direction  being,  of  course,  in- 
cluded, as  well  as  that  of  execution.  But  the  consumption 
even  of  productive  laborers  is  not  all  of  it  productive  con- 
sumption. There  is  unproductive  consiunption  by  produc- 
tive consumers.  What  they  consume  in  keeping  up  or  im- 
proving their  health,  strength,  and  capacities  of  work,  or  in 
rearing  other  productive  laborers  to  succeed  them,  is  produc- 
tive consumption.  But  consumption  on  pleasures  or  luxuries, 
whether  by  the  idle  or  by  the  industrious,  since  production  is 
neither  its  object  nor  is  m  any  way  advanced  by  it,  must  be 
reckoned  unproductive;  with  a  reservation,  perhaps,  of  a 
certain  quantum  of  enjoyment  which  may  be  classed  among 
necessaries,  since  anything  short  of  it  would  not  be  consistent 
with  the  greatest  efficiency  of  labor.  That  alone  is  produc- 
tive consumption  which  goes  to  maintain  and  increase  the 
productive  powers  of  the  community:  either  those  residing  in 
Its  soil,  in  Its  materials,  in  the  number  and  efficiency  of  its 
instruments  of  production,  or  in  its  people." 

The  subject  of  consumption  is  specially  treated  in  Roscher's 
"Political  Economy"  and  in  Schdnberg's  "Handbook,"  by 
Professor  Lexis. 

CONTRACT  LABOR:  When  a  government — 
national,  municipal,  county,  or  otnerwise — indi- 
vidual, or  corporation  of  individuals  desires  to 
erect  a  building  or  undertake  any  other  work  of 
magnitude,  the  custom  has  grown  of  giving  out 
the  work  to  be  done  by  some  contractor  or  con- 
tractors, who  usually  sign  an  agreement  to  do  the 
work  or  furnish  the  required  supplies  for  a  certain 
sum,  taking  the  responsibility  of  purchasing  the 
material,  hiring^ the  workmen,  and  concluding  the 
whole  work.  Business  done  on  contract  forms  a 
very  large  proportion,  particularly  of  the  build- 
ing, constructmg,  and  furnishing  trades.  This 
method  of  business  has  grown  up  mainly  for  two 
reasons:  Firstly — and  this  reason  applies  partic- 
ularly to  private  corporations  and  mdividuals-- 
because  it  is  usually  the  easiest  method.  An  indi- 
vidual or  a  corporation,  and  to  a  less  extent  gov- 
ernment, has  not  often  either  the  time  or  the  ability 
to  conduct  an  operation  apart  from  his,  her,  or  its 
own  line  of  inaustry,  and  it  is  therefore  much 
easier  and  sometimes  the  only  possible  way  to 


g^ve  the  whole  job  to  some  contractor,  whose 
exact  business  it  is  to  do  the  kind  of  work  that 
may  be  required,  leaving  to  him  all  responsibility 
for  details,  and  paying  him  a  lump  sum  for  the 
completed  work,  usually  with  certain  specified 
recjuirements  and  by  a  specified  time.  Secondly, 
it  is  usually  claimed — and  this  reason  is  applied 
particularly  to  governments — that  it  is  cheaper  to 
let  out  the  work  than  for  the  government  or  in- 
dividual to  do  it  for  himself  or  itself. 

Anromenti  J^^^  ^^^^"^  ^P^j?.^  ^  ^^^  from  the 
*j^  first  reason.     What  we  know  httle 

about  we  cannot  do  cheaply.  A 
contractor  whose  special  business  it  is 
to  undertake  a  work  can  naturally  do  it  more 
cheaply.  This,  it  is  true,  might  be  obviated, 
especially  on  the  part  of  governments  that  are 
always  having  such  works  performed,  by  hiring 
paid  specialists,  not  to  take  a  contract  for  the 
work,  but  to  conduct  it  for  the  government  itself; 
but  this,  it  is  usually  said,  is  expensive.  It  is  a 
common  opinion  in  business  and  public  circles  that 
public  work  is  never  as  cheaply  done  as  private 
work.  Public  work,  carried  out  by  paid  officials 
and  employees,  it  is  said,  is  always  comparatively 
expensive,  because  it  is  no  one  person's  interest  to 
see  that  the  work  is  cheaply  done.  The  only 
party  that  suffers  if  it  is  not  cheaply  done  is  the 
general  public,  and  the  public  often  knows  little 
about  it,  and  when  it  does  know  is  often  unable 
speedily  and  readily  to  act  in  the  matter.  Conse- 
quentlv,  it  is  said,  government  work  is  usually 
carried  out  by  corrupt  officials  and  lazy,  inefficient 
employees.  Contract  labor  is  cheaper,  it  is  ar- 
gued, because  rival  contractors  will  bid  against 
each  other  to  do  a  job  as  cheaply  as  possible  in 
order  to  get  the  job,  and  will  then  see  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  their  own  pockets  that  their  men  work 
cheaply.  To  insure  this,  legislation,  and  often 
the  special  legislation  authorizing  the  undertak- 
ing, requires  that  the  work  be  bidden  for  in  the 
open  market,  and  the  job  be  given  to  the  contract- 
or agreeing  to  do  it  for  the  lowest  figure.  There- 
fore exact  specifications  of  what  is  wanted  are 
usually  advertised  by  the  government,  and  sealed 
bids  from  various  contractors  are  received  for 
doing  the  work,  and  at  a  certain  time  the  bids  are 
opened  and  the  contract  awarded  to  the  con- 
tractor offering  the  best  terms.  This,  imtil  re- 
cently at  least,  has  been  almost  universally  re- 
garded as  the  best  way  of  getting  work  done. 

But  three  main  difficulties  have  resulted  from 
this  system.     In  the  first  place,  it  has  developed 
some  of  the  greatest  political  scandals  of  modem 
times.     It  being,  of  cotu-se,  for  the  interest  of  the 
contractor  to  get  all  he  can  from  the  government 
for  doing  the  job,  it  has  repeatedly  happened  that 
contractors  in  some  way  bribe  the  administration 
or  the  officials  in  charge  of  the  works  to  award 
them  the  job,  even  when  they  do  not  offer  the  low- 
est price.     So  frequently  does  this  happen,  that 
public  officials  expect,  as  a  matter  of 
Arffnmenti  ^*^^^®»  ^^  ^®  bought  in  this  way,  and 
^^^^     a  job  is  created  simply  to  afford  a 
^^^     chance  to  the  officials  to  sell  the  con- 
tract.    Sometimes  contractors  seem 
all  but  compelled  to  bribe  their  way  to  receiving 
a  contract.     Not  infrec^uently  officials  will  form 
bogus  companies  of  their  own,  and  award  a  con- 
tract to  themselves  at  exorbitant  rates,  and  then 
secretly  sublet  the  contract  to  some  company  or 
contractor,  pocketing  themselves  the  enormot^ 
difference.     "Jobs"   of  this  kind,  especially  i. 
municipal  governments,  have  at  times  beea  ti-r 
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nvAl  liifi  rulfi  in  America.  Secondly,  it  being  the 
wUrf'-iit  oi  ihft  cf/niru/:VjT  not  fjn\y  to  get  a  high 
I/ri<;^  for  his  w<^/rk,  but  having  gotten  a  high  price, 
V*  ]Mrrff/rm  it  ajj  cheaply  as  jy>ssible,  he  often  de- 
frau/Jii  the  public,  and  s^^metimes  with  the  con- 
nivance of  public  officials,  by  furnishing  anything 
but  the  fej/^rrifMrd  '|uality  of  material  and  the 
tir/4'cifii'd  qiuility  of  work.  Jol^  that  have  lx,-en 
thuis  put  u^/<m  the  |>eople  disgrace  almr^t  all 
Anv:rican  citi'-»,  and  ^-xist  wherever  the  contract 
bVftUrm  it*  found.  Thirdly,  it  l>eing  the  interest  of 
tiie  c*/n tractor  to  pay  low  wages  to  his  men,  the 
c/iiilra/.l  fiystem  has  often  iKicome  synonymous 
with  the  employment  of  the  lowest  forms  of  im- 
l^z/rted  lalior,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  more  educa- 
U'A  workin<-n  of  the  country.  Roads  arc  built  and 
dwellirigH  put  up  by  contractors  who  employ  im- 
\HirU-t\  Italian  and  Hungarian  labor,  while  Amer- 
ican worknii-M  go  idle  tor  lack  of  employment. 
TliiH,  not  unnaturally,  has  greatly  incensed  trade- 
union  i:itH.  and  they  crmtinually  urge,  and  occa- 
hic»iiitlly  tiwct'Oi\  in  compelling  municipal  govcm- 
nu-ntK  to  give  the  preference  to  workmen  resident 
in  tlw  city ,  but  morc!  and  more  arc  they  agitating 
for  tlu-  aboliiion  of  the  whole  contract  system, 
whirh  has  iirovi-d  itsflf  fruitful  of  such  corruption, 
antl  is  buill  nfu-n  upon  the  low  wages  of  working 
nii-ii.  They  argue  that  it  is  the  first  duty  of  a 
gtivi-niMHiit  to  be  just  to  its  own  citizens,  and 
that  it  lias  no  ri^lit  to  leave  the  management  of 
public  works  to  irresponsible  contractors.  They 
would  have  government  employ  its  own  workmen 
at  fair  prices,  for  fair  hours,  and  avoid  the  costs 
of  paying  middlemen  and  contractors.  They 
elaiiii.  Umi,  that  this  will  really  give  the  public 
both  Iwitcr  an<l  cheai)er  work.  They  do  not,  of 
nuiute,  elaiiii  that  all  comii>tion  will  disappear, 
bill,  that  work  eonduete<l  by  public  ofticials  can 
br  I  in  III*  easily  investigated  and  watched  than 
work  given  out  to  private  contractors.  Such  are 
the  giMienil  arguments  on  both  sides. 

We  give  two  <|uotations,  one  from  a  believer 
and  the  uther  fmm  a  disbeliever  in  the  contract 
HVsteiii,  which,  I  ho  now  ten  years  old,  are  still 
clasNics  f«»r  their  ri'Speetive  views.  For  the  con- 
tiuct  system  tlie  lion.  Nathan  Matthews,  Jr.,  the 
Muy*>r  «)f  hostnn,  said  in  his  valedictory  address, 

(hiti  III  tilt*  rhirt'  (Iii1u-ultit"t  in  iiiiiiiiriiuil  Kovrrnmcnt  under 
itniiiK  latir  in-.titiitiunN  is  (ht*  trriitnuMit  of  the  liiU>r  problem 
III  Ml  vMiiuir.  ii>.|H-i-l'i.  Thr  rt'lutioiis  U'twtfn  tht*  mumoii>al 
i-4>i|Kiirtttiiu  itiiil  lis  nn|>l«>vi'rK  riiKUKV^  in  nuimml  lulK)r  are 
«iviMVMlint«  llir  raiiM-  ol  inu'rastiiK  lusitatUm  ami  discussion: 
Hint  llut  ifi  paitK  iil.iilv  Ihf  r;iM«  III  HosUMi.  when*  from  tho 
t'Ailir-it  liiiu".  A  l.»w:iT  i>itM*«*rlion  i»f  llio  puMio  w*»rk  has  Iteen 
di»iu»  liv  dav  IiiIkii  ihiiii  in  I  he  othiT  l«i»:o  cities  ot  the  Cimn- 
ti  V.  iMie  iiilh-i  luui  or  K«itl^iKt'.  lit  lirst  let  out  to  iMiitructors, 
\%rtt  tMitiu-iti-d  to  ,1  \Ie|<«ilineiit  ol  the  cit v  Kovernmeiit  to  be 
hrtiidled  diiei  llv  l»v  il-.  etin«lovres,  as  early  us  18^4;  and  in 
the  iiiiiie  veal  h  olivet  eleaniiiK  mtvi^t  was  iimiusurutCil  Uixm 
the  tU\  laU»i  iiUii  The  h>:hliii(,:  ot"  the  |>ut>lie  luin\v:»,  which 
pilot  to  iH<»H  had  U-eii  d^uie  bv  the  kus  c\>ini Millies  or  Other 
ituiliiti  ttiii,  v\ci>t  Ai  \ciii\HiH  tunes  Ivtween  that  vear  and 
iJ*/w  haiidevl  iivvi  to  the  Unip  de|>artinent.  and  fias  since 
tn-eu  alteuiled  to  bv  tho  eiuplovers  i»t  that  de{»artinent. 
Woik  inHui  the  iiiveH  was  ilone  verv  larjielv  bv  day  latn^r  aa 
eaiU-  rt*  1H10.  M'«eis  ha\e  Invn  t»uiU  l»Y  ilav  latvr  fr\>in  an 
i"«ailY  |H*iKKt,  the  U\  iii>:  \>i  puvs  lor  our  water- wi.yrks  hasahmvt 
rttwuv^  Ihvu  dime  b\  the  vlav.  since  iSws  the  ixnistnictioii  of 
the  kSitNtt  IM-.H11  ha-*  iivipieiitlv  tn-t-ii  attempted  t»v  \Uiv  lalvr; 
and  a  lai«e  ivtil  \*t  the  \\\»ik  K^t  \\xvV.  i<\>n>l  met  ions  since  iSi^j 
has  l«eeii  d\>ue  b\  the  da\ 

l*he  pie-n-ut  ^'lacliM-  i>  to  dN»  a!l  the  \^orW  ot  maintenance. 
leiMuut^.  iol*biii<  \«MH-  l.iMiKV  aiivl  all  matlefs  the  prvM^er 
e\e»iiiioii  \«[  «!ik'i  I-.  .1  ipiv-NtuMi  K»!  i'l'inioii.  aiul  thei\*t\.>re 
vliituuii  lv»  -.e*  m*"  l!'i\'\i.:'i  wi'.ivi  s'HVincalion-i.  b\  \lav  lalvr 
villi 'UtW't  ,hivv  il\  ^\  I  he  CI  IV  \U-|««iiimetils,  and  to  lei  a!l 
v^ikiWs  v»l  l.i»»;\'  \vin>lUK-'.iv«<t  i«u'  b\  v\Mitiact 

t'he  «la\  !aNM  s\?»'.ein.  e\en  it  exc'uvlcvl  entire! v  tr\Mn  works 
W  !.ii*:e  \\»ii>»iiMelu»n.  c\v«i'«  ihe  cit\  seiv  uuich  mote  than 
c\Mttiu^t  wv«ik.  a».  owut<  to  the  higher  n»le  ot  w.*jc<^s  p»ik'.  the 
kiiUkUei  iiuuitvr  s4    hx>urs.  aikI  itw  Ur);e  uuuitvr  vU  tu4k\U>'» 


as*^  h^-ho2idaTS  wnhont  lam  6L  pay.  tbe  city  aaysabont  axty 

;icr  ccci  more  than  the  mariBet  tate  cf  wmMw*    AfatherlM 

is  experienced  thranch  the  nrcrwity  of  {!*• 

nit^iing.  10  Cnr  as  pcacticahle.  permanent  eo- 

Jmj  Labor  plo-ment  thnrnghont  the  year,  and  abo  bf 
tbe  continued  employment  of  men  who  have 
grown  old  in  the  aervioe  of  tbe  city.  Qo  tha 
other  hand,  a  good  deal  of  the  dty'a  work  ooold  not  la 
'ione  by  contract  without  constant  complaintB  from  tti 
c-itixens  that  it  was  not  properiy  done.  Tnia  nppliea  to  tki 
collection  of  garbage,  the  rlfaning  of  stieeta.  tut  UsbtiBgrf 
lam;^.  and  other  work  of  the  aort,  the  pco^er  ^"^^•■ffH  rf 
which  is  in  the  nature  of  things  a  matter  at  opuuon  and  tho^ 
fore  incapable  of  accmmte  ^tecificatinn  in  a  written  iimtiMt, 
In  the  next  place,  work  in  the  nature  of  ^^^^''g  ipf  wfaiA 
there  is  a  great  deal  in  the  street  department— ixobablTCOrti 
no  more  under  this  system  than  if  let  out  by  oontract,  rar  tti 
reason  that  the  profits  of  the  middleman  in  anoall  jobs  an 
necessarily  large.  Then  there  is  a  daaa  of  work  diffiodt  ol 
inspection,  such  as  the  laying  of  water>pipea,  whidi  it  is  for 
the  interest  of  the  dty  to  have  done  by  day  labor,  even  if  it 
costs  more,  in  order  that  the  dty  authoritiea  may  be  oertaia 
that  it  is  well  done. 

Notwithstanding  all  that  can  be  said  aoainat  the  rnimrtBia 
of  public  works  by  day  labor.  I  am  satianed  that  it  is  oa  ths 
whole  for  the  advantage  of  the  dty  that  work  of  the  '■'tib"*'* 
mentioned  should  be  done  in  this  way;  and  aa  to  the  higfafatt 
of  wages,  shorter  hours  of  work,  and  other  privileBea  wUck 
swell  the  cost,  it  may  be  said  that  the  wagea  paid  to  the  cfty 
laborers  have  not  been  increased  since  iSSaf;  that  the  honi 
of  labor  are  regulated  by  statute;  and  that  if  the  dty  is  ta 
employ  day  labor  at  all,  it  has  been  found  practically  neoeawy 
that  the  laborers  should  recdve  high  wages,  permanent  •» 
I>loyment  so  far  as  practicable,  and  generally  a  more  Kbcal 
treatment  than  in  private  work.  Whether  dty  laboreis  wak 
as  faithfully  as  those  employed  by  oontractocs  depends  oa 
circumstances,  prindpally  on  the  disdpline  of  the  depattmat 
and  the  energy  of  its  foremen. 

Passing  now  to  the  con^deration  of  works  of  constraetka. 
we  find  wholly  different  conditions.  Here  the  cost  of  tki 
(lay-labor  system  is  very  much  greater  than  oontract  woriit 
and  the  restilts  are  in  no  respect  more  satisfactory. 

While  there  are  opportunities  for  collusioa  and  omiu|<ina 
in  the  contract  system,  still  these  opi>ortunitiea  can  be  aad, 
so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  are  avoided  with  oompaiatifi 
case.  Contracts  for  work  of  this  character  can  be  ao  dfam 
as  to  permit  of  accurate  inspection,  and  with  upright  sad 
watchful  heads  of  departments  there  is  no  leaaon  why pobfie 
work  of  this  sort  cannot  be  carried  00  faQy  aa  cheaply  aad 
quickly  as  private  work. 

I  have  been  at  some  pains  to  secure  accuiate  oomparinoi 
of  the  cost  of  works  of  large  construction  done  by  day  Isbor 
and  by  contract,  and  the  following  instancea  are  givca  by 
way  of  illustration:  At  Lake  Cochituate.  in  1887.  about  50,000 
cubic  feet  of  shallow  fiowage  work  was  done  by  day  labor,  at  a 
cost  of  $38,837.16;  while  the  following  year  about  57,oeecabie 
yards  of  similar  work  was  done  by  contract  for  $i6.ses.>5- 
Stripping  54  000  cubic  yards  of  loam  from  the  bottom  of 
Hasm  6  cost  by  day  labor  seventy-one  cents  per  cubic  wd: 
while  the  average  of  five  sections  let  out  by  contract,  iunaviaff 
the  removal  of  about  400.000  cubic  yaitis,  cost  aDootfaty 
and  a  half  cents  a  cubic  yard.  Rubble  nuMonry  was  boBt  oa 
Hasin  6  by  day  labor  at  a  cost  of  $xs*So  per  cubic  yard,  and 
by  contract  for  $7-5o  per  cubic  yard.  The  work  on  Baan  No. 
c  (that  now  under  construction,  estinuited  to  coat  $8,mo.ooo 
for  land  and  construction)  is  bein^  done  by  contract;  wink  tbe 
greater  part  of  t  he  work  at  Basin  6  was  done  by  day  kbor; 
and  tho  following  table  shows  a  comparison  of  the  resalts 
obtuinctl.t 

*  The  cost  in  the  street  department  alone  of  hoUdayt  aad 
half-holidays  amounts  to  nearly  $75,000  per  annum.  A  dXf 
laU>rer  (unskilled)  recei\'es  about  twenty-four  cents  ptf 
hour  of  actual  work,  while  the  contracton  pay  about  fiftoH 
cents. 

t  When  they  were  fixed  by  vote  of  tbe  dty  council  at  art 
less  than  %3  i»or  day, 

X  The  city  en>;ineer.  from  whom  these  fignrea  are  obtaiasd, 
UMkes  the  toUowink;  explanation: 

In  the  item  of  400.007  cubic  >*arda  of  stripping  is  i 
one  seA.'tion  of  90.810  cubic  yanls.  which  wi 
Kxcliidint;  that  section,  the  a\-erage  cost  of  stripping  4QS.»7 
cubic  yanls  \ias  thirty-fi\-e  and  a  half  centa  per  cnliie  yara. 
The  citv  \iork  necessarily  costs  more  than  that  done  b^oqiH 
tract  lor  the  reasi.m  that  the  <' 
ni:;e  hv»urs'  work,  gives  one 

nK't'.ths.  all  hoIivU>Ti.  and  two  days  for  Totia^ -^ 

work  rrvMn  ei^ht  to  nine  months  per  year.     Thia  mahsitii 
1  Tiv-e  jviivl  iKyr  one  hour  of  actual  work  about  t 
w  hi!e  the  cvmtractor  pa>'s  in  ordinary  yeara,  in  the  < 
rilieci'  wnts  ;^r  hour. 

The  division  of  cost  of  building  the  dama  ia  abovt  aaf 
laK<r.  o^  ivr  cen:;  teaming?.  13  per  cent;  tools,  etc,  se  p* 
..v!'.:.  ai<d  on  this  ba^is  the  dry  mtist  pay  1.4a  tanaa  aa  BMB 
as  the  vxMitractor  for  the  same  effort.  For  attiinitagi  tti 
d*.vTs:on  of  cv>;^:  would  be  for  labor.  75  per  c^it:  taafl^;** 
:x'r  «.-ev.t;  :.vK  etc..  5  ;>rr  cent;  and  the  city  mart  pay  Ml 
buurs  i^  much  as  the  ccn exactor. 
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;  dty  pays  in  the  ooontiy  $■  te 

half-day  per  week  dumg  fosr 

wo  days  for  rotiaK.    Tbe  oca 
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Contract  Labor 
Contraction 


Dam  No.  s 

Dam  No.  6 

Contract 

Contract 

City 

r  of  basin  and  dam 

embankment 

core- wall 

g  Portland  cement 
ig  gravel  on  em- 
lent,    ,            

0.34 
0.38 
4.70 
0.67 

0.306  (est.) 
0.1 19  (est.) 

0.306 
0.40s 

O.S7 

O.QO 
6.61 
0.99 

g  and  rolling 

l     496,207     cubic 

0.226 
0.64 

:     X  10.333     cubic 

an  now  being  prest  by  certain  labor  or^nizations 
posed  of  city  employees)  for  the  construction  of  pub- 
188  by  day  Labor  employed  directly  by  the  city  is  too 
tnis  for  disctission.  The  dtv  has  no  opportunity  to 
(tant  employment  to  the  skilled  laboi'  required  in 
>perations.  and  would,  therefore,  be  unable  to  secure 
vorkmen;  it  has  no  plant:  the  administration  of  such 
aid  greatly  enlarge  the  scope  of  political  patronage: 
nay  be  safely  set  down  as  two  or  three  times  that  of 
nt  system;  and  all  the  advantages  to  be  gained  from 
ion  under  our  present  admirable  contract  law  would 

m  the  demands  of  the  taxpayer  for  the  execution  of 
:  works  by  contract,  and  the  demands  of  the  labor 
ions  that  all  public  works  should  be  done  by  the  day. 
that  the  safe,  reasonable,  and  prudent  course  to 
the  public  interest  is  the  system  now  and  for  some 
:  in  operation.  According  to  this,  all  work  of  large 
ion  is  done  by  contract,  through  competition,  ex- 
haps,  in  certain  special  cases  of  peculiar  difficulty: 
»bing,  maintenance,  repairs,  and  other  work  of  the 
Ittding  all  that  cannot  be  accurately  specified  and  in- 
is  done  by  day  labor  employed  directly  by  the  city 
mts  upon  liberal  terms,  in  respect  to  wages,  hours, 
and  length  of  employment. 

[lis  it  may  be  said  that  even  if  contract 
e  cheaper,  it  is  at  least  questionable  if  a 
Dtdd  seek  cheapness  by  importing  or  en- 
ng  the  importation  of  cheap,  ignorant 
$,  who  are  often  a  danger  and  a  btirden  to 
ununity,  and  who  prevent  its  own  citizens 
iming  a  fair  living;  but  it  is  even  argued 
perience  shows  that  contract  labor  is  not 
•.  Mr.  Sydney  Webb,  in  a  paper  read 
he  Economic  Section  of  the  British  Asso- 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science  in  1894, 
the  experience  of  the  London  Cotmcil. 


ne  to  an  altogether  different  range  of  criticism  when 
ler  the  council's  determination  to  dispense,  wherever 
with  the  contractor,  and  execute  its  works  by  en- 
staff  of  workmen  tmder  the  supervision  of  its  own 
officers.  This  has  been  fiercely  attacked  as  being 
and  obviously  opposed  to  political  economy  and 
jxperience.  It  is  worth  while  to  place  on  record  the 
he  first  case  is  that  of  watering  and  cleaning  the 
ver  the  Thames,  a  Service  which  the  Metropolitan 

Works  let  out  to  a  contractor.  The  new  council 
/  went  into  calculations  which  led  the  members  to 
tat  the  contractor  was  making  a  very  good  thin^  out 
>,  and  finally  to  decide  upon  engaging  labor  direct. 
re  now  been  over  three  years*  experience  of  the  new 
rith  the  result  that,  whereas  the  contractor  charged 
>  45.  zo^.  per  square  yard,  the  work  is  now  done  at 
le  cost  of  $s.  2d.  a  square  yard,  everything  included. 
%  1892,  it  was  necessary  to  do  the  annual  cleaning 
iring  of  the  council's  offices.  The  architect's  esti- 
the  work  as  executed  was  3C740.     Instead  of  giving 

to  a  contractor,  the  architect  was  asked  to  cngase 
a  and  artizans,  and  have  it  done  under  his  own 
m.  The  result  of  the  experiment  was  that  the  total 
^686,  an  apparent  saving  of  jCS4.  ... 
lowever.  was  merely  a  matter  of  hinng  labor,  no 
Ive  work  being  involved.  It  is  interesting  to  trace 
I  by  which  the  council  was  driven,  by  force  of  cir- 
es.  to  its  present  position  of  builder.  The  first 
ctual  bunding  executed  by  the  council  was  a  school- 
Crossness.  The  architect's  estimate  was  £1.800. 
srs  were  invited  in  due  course.  The  lowest  tender 
i  be  iSa.joo.     After  considerable   besiution   the 


Main  Drainage  Committee  resolved  to  try  to  save  this  large 
excess  over  the  estimate,  and  set  to  work  to  do  the  job  under 
its  own  officers.    Certain  items  which  ha^been 
put  down  at  ;^x  xa  were  omitted,  reducing  tbp 
T^fw^ftT^Klf  estimate  to  ;^x.688,  and  the  lowest  tender  to 
Itimilta       $3,188.     The  actiuu  cost  moved  to  be  £i.6s2 
*■■*"■       only,  a  saving  of  £$36.    But  the  case  which 
fixuuly  convinced  three  out  of  every  four  mem- 
bers of  the  council  of  the  desirability  of  ex* 
ecuting  their  own  works  was  the  York  Road  sewer.    The 
engineer  estimated  the  cost  at  ;^7.ooo.  and  tenders  were  in- 
vited in  the  usual  manner.     Oiuy  two  were  sent  in,  one  for 
>C  11.588.  and  the  other  for  $xx,6o8.     The  council  determined 
to  do  the  work  itself,  with  the  result  that  a  net  saving  of 
>C4^77  was  made. 

This  remarkable  result  naturally  created  a  sensation  among 
the  contracting  world,  and  attempts  were  made  to  impugn 
the  engineer's  figures.  In  his  cnishing  reply  he  pointea  out 
that  the  contractors  had  reckoned  out  their  tenders  at  absurd- 
ly high  prices  in  nearly  every  detail,  charging,  for  instance. 
6o5.  and  705.  per  cubic  yard  for  brickwork  and  cement, 
whereas  the  work  was  done  at  395.  It  is  clear  from  the  par- 
ticulars given,  and  from  facts  notorious  at  the  time,  that  an 
agreement  had  been  come  to  by  the  contractors  not  to  com- 
pete with  one  another  for  this  job.  in  oi^er  to  induce  the 
council  to  abandon  its  fair  wages  clause.  The  council  pre- 
ferred to  abandon  the  contractor. 

The  outcome  was  the  establishment,  in  the  spring  of  1803, 
of  a  Works  Committee,  to  execute  works  required  by  the  other 
committees  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  a  contractor. 
The  Works  Committee  has  an  entirely  distinct  staff,  and  keeps 
its  own  separate  accounts.  The  committee  requirini^  any 
work  prepares  its  own  estimate,  as  if  tenders  were  gom^  to 
be  invited,  and  the  Works  Committee  is  asked  whether  it  is 
prepared  to  undertake  the  work  upon  that  estimate.  Up  to 
the  present  date  sixteen  separate  works,  varying  in  amount 
from  jCzoo  to  >C4.094,  have  been  completed,  and  the  accounts 
settled  and  checked  by  the  controller.  The  rcrult  shows  an 
aggregate  net  saving  of  >Ca,4ao,  or  over  8  per  cent. 

Now.  it  is  obvious  that,  incomplete  as  statistics  necessarily 
are,  and  difficult  as  it  must  always  be  to  decide  a  question  of 
policy  upon  mere  statistical  results,  the  figures,  as  far  as  the^jr 
go,  afford  no  assistance  to  those  who  denounce  the  council  s 
action,  and  are  distinctly  encouraging  to  its  progressive  mem- 
bers. No  sotmd  induction  on  such  a  matter  can,  however, 
be  made  upon  mere  statements  of  profit  and  loss,  extending, 
too,  over  a  very  brief  period. 

When  we  thus  find  even  the  county  councils  in  rural  dis- 
tricts giving  up  the  contractor,  it  ceases  to  be  surprising  that 
the  town  council  of  Manchester,  in  the  city  of  Cobden  and 
Bright,  now  manufactures  its  own  bass-brooms,  or  even  that 
the  ultra-conservative  commissioners  of  sewers  of  the  city  of 
London  actually  set  the  county  council  an  example  by  manu- 
facturing their  own  carts.  The  superiority  of  direct  municipal 
employment,  under  salaried  supervision,  to  the  system  of 
letting  out  works  to  contractors  has,  in  fact,  been  slowly 
borne  in  on  the  best  municipal  authorities  all  over  the  coun- 
try by  their  own  administrative  experience,  quite  irrespective 
of  social  or  political  theories. 

Comparing  the  present  cooperative  system  in 
New  Zealand  with  the  former  contract  system, 
the  Under  Secretary  for  Public  Works  in  that 
colony  says:  *'The  contract  system  had  many 
disadvantages.  It  gave  rise  to  a  class  of  middle- 
men, in  the  shape  of  contractors,  who  often  made 
large  profits  out  of  their  undertakings.  Under 
this  cooperative  system  works  are  carried  out  for 
their  actual  value — no  more  and  no  less.  .  .  . 
Work  also  is  better  done  under  the  cooperative 
than  tmder  the  contract  system."  (See  New 
Zealand.) 

Rbpbrbncbs:  Municipal  Affairs,  Time,  1897,  and  September 
and  December,  1898;  Cassier's  Maganne,  February,  1900; 
GunUr' s  Alagazine,  J&nxxary,  1902;  The  Arena,  April.  1904. 

CONTRACTION  AND  EXPANSION  OF  CUR- 
RENCY :  There  are  few  monetary  questions  more 
important  than  that  of  the  contraction  and  ex- 
pansion of  currency.  We  consider:  (i)  The 
economic  principles  involved;  (2)  the  practical 
importance  of  the  subject;  (3)  the  facts  as  to  the 
United  States. 

I.  The   Economic   Principles   Involved. 

These  are  not  in  debate.  Upon  them  all  econ- 
omists are  more  agreed  than  upon  almost  any 
other  principles  in  economic  science.     They  are : 


1       CoS^ctllbor                  ^^^   EMCYCLOPEDIA   OF   SOCIAL   REFORM                   ^^^H 

■  (a)  That  a  contraction  of  the  currency  tends  to      changing  currency  values,  he  almost  apolofjl 

■  lower  prices,  and,  vice  versa,  that  an  expansion  of      for  the  change  in  money  value,  on  the  grotmd 

■  the  currency  tends  to  raise  prices.     SaysRicardo:       that  the  sorrows  springing  from  it  are  mostlj 

■  **That  coromodities  will  rise  and  fall  in  price      occult,  and  that  the  people  habitually  refer  them 
^^^  in  proportion  to  the  increase  or  diminution  of      to  other  causes.     The  question  is  not  whether  the 
^^^^money  1  assume  as  a  fact  that  is  incontrovertible.       infelicities  accompanying  these  monetary  viris- 
^^^^hat  such  would  be  the  case  the  most  celebrated      situdes  are  appreciated  or  not,  but  whether  the> 
^^^  writers  on  political  economy  are  agreed/'                     are  real  and  serious.     That  they  are  both  vdU  \k 
H              Says  President  Walker:    * 'That  prices  w^iU  fall       theconvictionof  every  student  in  proportion  to  hi; 

■  or  rise  as  the  volume  of  money  be  increased  or      acquaintance  with  them.  ...     It  is  certain  thai 
H         diminished  is  a  law  that  is  as  unalterable  as  any       none  who  have  not  made  the  subject  a  study  at  al 
H         law  of  nature,"                                                                     adequately  conceive  the  magnitude  of  the  evil/' 
H             The  reason  for  this  is  simple.     When  a  currency          Says  Professor  Commons  {The  Voice,  Sept.  14 
^^^  expands  there  is  more  money  to  meet  the  de-       1893): 

^^^L^nands  of  trade.     People  are  able  to  give  more  to 

^Kurchase  what  they  cicsire;  hence  the  seller  can      ,«^?S^„»  ^M^T'^""  S'f  ^^^^fn^^'S^'! .  ^1?? 

^^Kaise  his  pnces.      It  is,  of  course,  implied  that  the       estimated  that  the  debts  of  the  world  arc  $100,000,000,000 

^^^■currency  has  expanded  more  than  ifte  demand  for       Every  nation,  state,  county^  city,  and  towmship  is  a  debtor 
■7*.     If.  as  i«  often  the  case,  a  slight  expansion  of      Ji^l^e^t;', XiSX^'^e^^SlS'aJ,"  i'^'c^tSl"-  iS 
currency  is  accompanied  by  a  greater  expansion  m       farmer  borrows  money  expecting  to  sell  wheat  at  a  certaii 
the  volume  of  exchanging,  so  that  more  currency       price  and  pay  his  debt  in  money.     Meanwhile,  tlie  price  a 
is  needed,  the  slight  absolute  expansion  of  the      Tttif:^.':L^rJ^^rr:^^^r.^^^^ 
currency  IS  more   than   counterbalanced   by  the       the  burden  of  the  debt  has  grown  100  p«r  cent.     During  tin 
greater  expansion  of  the  need  or  demand  for  it,       past  twenty  years  this  is  exactly  what  has  occurred  .  . 
and  there  is.  Ihercfcre  virtually  not  an  expansion       ^ l^kirthr^h." „*f'?hV^'uS;y"ft  *al%°o„'d«^SS 
but  a  contraction  of  the  currency,  and  prices  fall       depreaaion.  idleness,  and  despair  arc  upon  us.                     jH 
instead  of  rising.     Of  course  also,  by  expansion                                                                                             H 
of   currency    is    meant    currency    in   circulation             m.^Thc  Facts  as  to  the  United  States.  ^ 
acttially  available  for  making  exchanges.     If  in           _,                 ,      ^  n            1*1. 
any   country  currency   is  coined  or  issued,   no          These  can  be  fully  studied  only  m  a  completi 
matter  in  how  great  quantities,  and  is  locked  up      review  of  the  currency  of  the  United  Stat^.     (Poi 
cither  in  government  vaults  or  withdrawal  from      ^^'S,   see   Currency.)     We   here   consider  only 
active  circulation  by  private  or  other  cornering  of      s'^icii  facts  as  are  in  dispute,  and  mam  y  those 
the  monev  market,  there  is  no  r^al  expansion  of      J^hich  have  anscn  since  the  war      For  the  ante- 
the  currency                                                                       bellimi  penod   we  present    the    following  chart 

{b)  Economists  are  agreed  that  it  follows  from      ^^^  ^masa  Walker *s  "Science  of  Wealth*': 
the  above  that  a  contraction  of  the  ctirrency  tends                                      fitAaaiii; 

an  expansion  of  the  currencv  tends  to                                             i^n-i»» 

tS  tr  ^^^"^  Andrews  ("An  Honest  Dollar/*            .^ 

"1 

BenefltCred-P     8):      "Increase  in   the   value   of 

S 

1 

it  dlrndB       inunt-y  ruui»  dcoiors.     Ji  lorccs  every              * 

one   of  them  to  pay  more  than  he           |„. 

-  ■ 

covenanted—not  more   dollars,  but 

more  value,  the  given  number  of  dollars  embody-            '* 
ing  at  date  of  payment  greater  value  than  at  date            |m 

- 

of  contract.     Decrease  in  the  value  of  money  robs 

creditors,  necessitating  each  to  put  up,  in  pay-             '* 
ment  of  what  is  due  to  him,  with  a  smaller  modi-            %m 

cum  of  value  than  was  agreed  upon.**                                 .^ 

*     L 

f  RICES. 

f 

H 

^ 

So  substantially  say  jevons,  Walker,  Cheval-                ; 

Her  and  all  aiitlinrifipQ    abTin  ^11  Viavp  t\cif  rpali^prl               ^Bii-^ 

sr 

the  importance  of  the  subject.     It  should,  how-            j., 

S 

ever»  be  realized  wdiat  this  means.     The  credit 

class  is,  generally  speaking,  the  small  class  who            ***  ■ 

Uve    directly    or    mdirectly    upon    investments.            fu 

f 

■ 

i^" 

■ 

The  debtor  class  is  the  large  class  of  producers  in 
any  nation.                                                                               *"^ 
(c)   Economists  are  agreed  that  what  is  w^an ted            ♦«- 

/ 

"'k, 

is  an  ** clastic   currency" — that   is,   a   currency"            *  . 

Ji^ 

i 

■I 

that  can  decrease  m  volimie  when  pnces  go  up  and 

increase  when  orices  ero  down    thus  ooeratinc  to             Im— , 

S^ 

d 

check  the  increase   and  decrease.     Exactly  on            *„_ 

» 

/ 

w^hat  basis  this  should  be  done  there  is,  however. 

^      # 

li 

t^ 

/ 

m 

n.  The  Practical  Importance  of  the  Subject.               |« 

\  ' 

^1 

^ 

This  is  also  admitted  bv  all  thinkers,  altho  it             !• 

.^U 

has  not  always  been  sufficiently  reaUzed.     Says             ^ 

1^ 

r 

President  Andrews  ('*  An  Honest  Dollar/*  p.  13) : 

BA 

fl  ;  rifc 

Eicf  rm 

I  c  Lpr  *  J 

Ui 

enormous  admissions   touching  the   ravages   of             ti 

ill 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^j 
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diagram  shows  at  once  how  closely  prices 
luctuations  in  currency,  and  also  the  vast 
ince  of  the  subject  to  the  general  pros- 
)f  the  nation. 

he  period  since  the  war  we  ask : 
{as  there  been  contraction  or  expansion  of 
rency  since  the  war  ? 

is  a  disputed  point.  According  to  author- 
Washington,  no  contraction  has  taken 
In  the  reports  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
•y,  that  official  gets  the  per  capita  circula- 
dividing  the  total  amount  in  circulation  by 
il  poptdation ;  but  during  the  war  millions 
)le  in  the  South  were  not  rising  United 
money — at  least  not  entirely.  They  had 
ncy  of  their  own.  The  secretary  should 
have  divided  the  currency  only  by  the 
m  population,  or  have  added  the  Southern 
y  to  the  Northern  and  have  divided  by  the 
Dpulation.  Either  process  wotdd  show  a 
•er  capita  circulation  during  the  war  days, 
assuredly  seems  to  show  that  our  currency 
Fnited  States  has  not  been  contracting,  but 
'■  expanding.  Equally  assuredly,  how- 
ist  portions  of  currency  are  not  available 
common  people,  and  some  portion  is  not 
le  for  any  one. 

rding  to  the  treasurer's  report  for  1892, 
.mple,  of  the  $1,601,347,187  reported  in 
ion  on  July  i,  1892,  $408,568,824  was  in 
in.  Now,  except  on  the  Pacific  slope,  the 
n  people  do^not  see  gold  from  year's  end 
*s  end.  All  moneys  coined  since  1872  in 
3  of  gold,  and  since  1878  for  silver,  are  con- 
by  the  treasurer  as  in  circulation.  That 
lot  the  case ;  that  large  amounts  have  been 
i,  lost,  or  taken  from  the  country  is 
usly  true,  tho  statistics  of  the  amounts 
•t  be  available. 

J  1878  there  has  been  expansion,  but  this 
)t  take  into  account  the  increase  of  busi- 
er the  increase  of  population.  We  shall 
r  this  more  ftdly,  but  must  first  note  an 
jn  that  seems  to  vitiate  our  argument, 
aid  that  the  amount  of  currency  really 
veiy  little  difference,  because  the  vast 
y  of  our  monetary  transactions  are  done, 
money,  but  by  instruments  of  credit  for 
money  merely  furnishes  the  basis.  The 
ig  we  are  told  is  to  have  this  basis  reliable 
stworthy;  its  amoimt  matters  little.  Pro- 
commons  (in  the  article  above  mentioned 
Voice)  has  well  stated  the  objection  and 
sweredit: 

is  a  current  statement  emanating  from  the  reports 

atroller  of  the  Currency,  and  based  on  the  statements 

officers  throughout  the  union  to  the  effect  that  only 

1  per  cent  of  the  business  of  the  country  is  paid 

tor  in  cash;  the  other  93  per  cent  is  represented 

gf        by  credit  instruments,  such  as  checks  and 

±^        drafts.     From  this  statement  it  is  sotu^ht  to 

"        minimize  the  share  of  money  in  influencing  the 

range  of  prices.     The  conclusion  is  reached 

that  93  per  cent  of  general  prices  is  based  on 

d  only  7  per  cent  on  money,  and  therefore  that  the 

of  the  volume  of  money  in  a  country  has  very  little 

ce  compared  with  the  importance  of  a  good  credit 

lere  are  two  objections  to  this  conclusion.  What 
thought  of  the  sanity  and  the  conclusions  of  a  man 
lid  gather  statistics  only  from  the  meat  markets  in 
ana  then  should  expound  the  statement  that  95  per 
1  the  industry  of  the  country  consisted  of  fresh  meat 
$  per  cent  of  the  country's  industry  consisted  of  all 
ads  of  commodities?  The  conclusion  is  no  less 
than  is  the  aforesaid  statement  regarding  credits, 
sties  are  gathered  only  from  enteri>rises  whose  sole 
almost  is  dealing  in  credits.  But  if  you  go  to  the 
rchant  he  will  say  25  per  cent  to  75  P«r  cent,  and  even 
ent,  of  his  busineas  is  paid  for  in  cash.    The  fanner 


uses  very  few  checks  and  drafts.  The  nuUions  of  day  laboten 
use  none  at  all.  Taking  the  country  as  a  whole,  perhaps  not 
50  per  cent  of  all  transactions  are  settled  by  credit  instru- 
ments, while  the  cash  of  the  cotmtry  must  be  actually  trans, 
f erred  in  settling  the  other  50  per  cent. 

Until  recently,  however,  prices  have  notori- 
ously fallen;  in  other  words,  money  has  appre- 
ciated. How  much  this  is  the  case  is  well  lUus- 
trated  by  President  Andrews  ("An  Honest 
Dollar,"  p.  13) : 

Our  national  debt  on  Sept.  x.  1865,  was  about  $9,750,000,- 
000.  It  could  then  have  been  paid  off  with  18,000,000  bales 
of  cotton  or  25,000,000  tons  of  bar  iron.  When  it  had  been 
reduced  to  $1,350,000,  30,000,000  bales  of  cotton  or  33,000,000 
tons  of  iron  would  have  been  required  to  pay  it.  In  other 
words,  while  a  nominal  shrinkage  of  about  55  per  cent  had 
taken  place  in  the  debt,  it  had,  as  measured  in  either  of  these 
two  world-staples,  actually  been  enlarged  by  some  so  per 
cent.  .  .  .  Between  1870  and  1884  the  debt  of  the  united 
States  decreased  not  very  far  from  $750.000, l>oo.  Yet  if  we 
take  beef,  com,  wheat,  oats,  pork,  coal,  cotton,  and  bar  iron 
together  as  the  standard — assuredly  not  a  bad  one — ^the  debt 
not  only  did  not  decrease  at  all.  but  actually  increased  by  not 
less  than  50  per  cent. 

Now,  it  can  be  seen  what  expansion  and  con- 
traction of  the  currency  means  to  the  producing 
and  debtor  class  of  this  country.  As  with  public 
debts,  so  with  private  debts.  Measured  by  what 
a  dollar  will  buy  from  1870-84,  every  debt  in- 
creased, according  to  President  Andrews*  state- 
ment, threefold.  Immediately  after  the  war 
American  enterprise  filled  the  West  with  new 
farms.  The  farmers  borrowed  money,  and  mort- 
gaged their  farms  to  get  stock  and  "plant."  But 
their  unpaid  debt  increased  threefold  in  value. 
It  is  plain  what  made  the  battle  for  more  cur- 
rency (silver  especially)  of  such  vital  moment  to 
the  West  tmtil  very  recent  times.  For  proposed 
remedies,  see  Banking;  Bimetallism. 

CONVICT  LABOR  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES: 

Labor  of  some  kind  is  required  of  all  persons  con- 
victed of  crime  and  sentenced  to  penal  institu- 
tions in  the  several  states  of  the  United  States. 
In  most  cases  the  sentence  of  the  court  itself  re- 
quires that  "hard  labor"  be  added  to  the  penalty 
of  confinement  in  prison.  In  order  to  preserve 
the  health  and  sanity  of  the  prisoner,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  exercise  at  least,  it  not  actual  toil,  be 
provided.  It  is  only  when  the  cupidity  of  the 
"taxpayer"  enters  so  far  into  the  management 
of  prisons,  and  so  far  dictates  the  policv  of  prison 
management  as  to  make  it  imperative  that  prisons 
be  made  "to  pay,"  that  convict  labor  becomes  a 
serious  moral  and  industrial  question. 

There  are  six  general  systems  under  which  con- 
victs are  found  at  work  in  the  United  States: 
(i)  Lease  system;  (2)  contract  system;  (3)  piece- 
price  system;  (4)  public-accoimt  system;  (5) 
state-use  system ;  and  (6)  public  works  and  ways 
system. 

1.  The  Lease  System:  Under  this  system  the 
state  enters  into  a  contract  with  a  lessee,  who 
agrees  to  receive  the  convict,  to  feed,  clothe, 
house,  and  guard  him,  to  keep  him  at  work,  and 
to  pay  the  state  a  specified  amount  for  his  labor. 
The  state  reserves  tne  right  to  make  rules  for  the 
care  of  the  convict  and  to  inspect  the  convict's 
quarters  and  place  of  work.  No  institution  is 
maintained  by  the  state  other  than  a  place  of 
detention,  where  the  convicts  can  be  held  until 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  lessee,  and  in  which 
to  confine  convicts  who  are  tmable  to  work. 

2.  Contract  System:  Under  this  system  the 
state  feeds,  clothes,  houses,  and  guards  the  con- 
vict, and  maintains  an  institution  and  a  force  of 
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guards  and  other  employees.  A  contractor  en- 
ga£[es  with  the  state  for  the  labor  of  the  convicts, 
which  is  performed  in  or  near  the  institution. 
The  contractor  pa vs  the  state  a  stipulated  amoimt 
for  the  services  of  each  convict,  supplies  his  own 
raw  material,  and  superintends  the  work. 

3.  Piece-Price  System:  This  system  differs  from 
the  contract  system  only  as  to  superintending  the 
work  and  determining  the  speed  at  which  con- 
victs must  work.  The  state  maintains  the  insti- 
tution, and  feeds,  clothes,  and  guards  the  con- 
victs. The  contractor  supplies  the  raw  material 
and  pays  the  state  an  agreed  amotmt  for  the  work 
done  on  each  piece  or  article  manufactured  by 
the  convicts.  The  officials  of  the  prison  not  only 
maintain  discipline,  but  dictate  the  quantity  of 
work  reauired. 

4.  PuoliC'Account  System:  In  the  public-ac- 
coimt  system  the  state  enters  the  field  of  manu- 
facttuing  on  its  own  accoimt.  It  buys  the  raw 
material,  manufactures  and  puts  the  product  on 
the  market,  and  assiunes  all  the  risk  of  conducting 
a  manufacturing  business.  The  state  has  the 
entire  care  and  control  of  the  convicts,  and  with 
them  conducts  an  ordinary  factory. 

5.  State-Use  System:  Under  this  system  the 
state  conducts  a  business  of  manufacttu'e  or  pro- 
duction, as  in  the  public-account  system,  but  the 
use  or  sale  of  the  goods  produced  is  limited  to  the 
same  institution  or  to  other  state  institutions. 
The  principle  of  the  sjrstem  is  that  the  state  shall 
produce  for  its  own  consumption  only. 

6.  Public  Works  and  Ways  System:  This  sys- 
tem is  very  nearly  like  the  state-use  system.  It 
might  not  improperly  be  included  therewith. 
Under  this  system  the  labor  is  not  applied  to  the 
manufacture  of  the  common  marketable  articles 
of  merchandise,  but  to  the  construction  and  re- 


Quoting  from  that  le- 


subject  yet  published, 
port: 

It  will  be  necessary  to  wait  until  the  report  of  the  Uatod 
States  Census  Bureau  is  published  to  ascertain  the  totd 
number  of  convicts  in  the  u.  S.  The  present  report  sfaoei 
onljr  the  total  number  of  convicts  in  thoH 
institutions  in  which  convicts  are  *"flT^ 
in  productive  labor.  This  number  «u 
86,0^6.4  in  the  year  covered.  Poasibly  a  few 
hundred  should  be  added  to  this  number  to 
cover  the  convicts  who  may  have  been  at  work  in  the  in* 
stitutions  that  produce  so  httle  as  not  to  be  indaded  in  tUi 
report.  The  number  is  believed  to  be  so  small,  however,  u 
to  be  of  little  consequence  in  an  industrial  sense. 

Of  the  86,036.4  convicts  in  the  institutions  covered.  80,496.3. 
or  93.5  per  cent,  were  males,  and  s.6io.x.  or  6.5  per  oeat, 
were  females.  In  the  penal  institutions  70,069.0.  or  93.7 
per  cent,  of  the  convicts  were  males,  and  4,701.7.  or  6.3  per 
cent,  were  females;  and  in  the  juvenile  refonnatories  xo.357.3. 
or  91.9  per  cent,  were  males,  and  907.41  or  S.z  per  cent,  were 
fexnales. 

While  86.036.4  convicts  were  in  the  institutioDs  in  wfaidi 
productive  labor  was  performed,  the  number  actually  ca- 
'  '  «9.5  per  cent 

ler,  ax.403.3. 
or  34.9  per  cent  of  the  total,  were  engaged  in  prison  dutMS, 
such  as  cooking,  washing,  cleaning,  and  other  dooestie 
service.  9,774.0.  or  3.9  per  cent,  on  an  avera^.  were  side  or 
invalid,  and  zo,686.q.  or  19.4  per  cent,  were  idle  because  ao 
work  was  provided  for  them  or  because  they  were  purposely 
kept  in  confinement  without  labor.  Those  reported  1^  in 
juvenile  reformatories  include  also  inmates  who  were  in 
school  and  were  not  engaged  in  productive  labor. 

The  report  covers  296  inititutions  of  which  257 
were  penal  and  39  juvenile  reformatory;  103  were 
under  state  or  territorial  control,  139  under  county 
control,  25  under  citv  control,  i  under  town^p 
control,  2  under  feaeral  control.  17  tmder  the 
control  of  lessees,  i  tmder  private  control  with 
assistance  from  the  cotmty,  and  7  tmder  mixt 
control.  The  value  of  goods  produced  under 
each  of  the  S3rstems  of  convict  labor,  and  the 
ntunber  of  convicts  working  under  each  system 
are  shown  in  the  following  table: 


gaged  at  productive  labor  was  only  ex.  179.9, 
of  the  total  number  of  convicts.     Of  the 


Valub  op  Goods  Producbd  and  op  Labor  on  thb  Samb,  Numbbr  op  Convicts  Employbd,  and  Numbbr  op  Frbb  Labobbsi 

THAT   WOULD   HAVB    BBBN    RbQUIRBD   TO   PbRPORM    THB    SaMB   WoRK 


Ststbm  op  Work 


Lease 

Contract 

Public-account 

Piece-price 

State-use 

Public  works  and  ways. 

ToUl 


Institu- 
tions 


30 

54 
99 
30 
159 
166 


396 


Market  value 
of  goods 
produced 


Value  of 

labor  ongoods 

produced 


♦3.093.764 
16,643.334 
4,748,749 
3.539.450 
3,665,131 
3.886.887 


$34t976.305 


$1,355,796 

4.535.089 

1.6x6.758 

858,764 

1,836.801 

1,713,331 


Numbbr  op  convicts  bm- 
ploybd 


Male 


3.644.9 
16,563.9 

8,338.4 

3,809.6 
1 1.067.9 

6,143.0 


$11,915,499  I  49.456.0 


Female  '    Total 


I 


7.51 
359.0 
303.0: 

76.1I 
976.6 

9.0 


3.651.7 
16.915.9 

8.530.4 

3.885.7 
I9,044.S 

6.144.0 


1. 716. 9      51.179.9 


Frbb  laborbrs  nbcbssait 
to  pbrform  samb  work 


Male 


4.183.7 
10,845.7 
4,183.6 
1.901.9 
S.081.9 
4.960.4 


30.547-3 


Female 


75 
S14.S 

35$.S 

696.9 

S.O 


».»$3.9 


Total 


4. 10 1.* 
11.360.3 

4.539-1 
4.96>4 


39.801.1 


pair  of  prison  or  other  public  buildings,  public 
roads,  parks,  breakwaters,  etc.  • 

The  contract  system  obtains  in  twenty-seven 
states  and  in  fifty-four  institutions  producing 
over  $1,000  worth  of  goods  in  a  year.  The  lease 
system  is  confined  to  the  five  states  of  Alabama, 
Florida,  Georgia,  Virginia,  and  Wyoming.  The 
piece-price  system  has  been  partially  adopted  in 
seventeen  states  and  in  thirty  institutions.  The 
public-account  system  is  to  be  found  in  ninety- 
nine  institutions,  located  in  forty  states.  The 
state-use  system  is  found  in  149  institutions  in 
forty-seven  states,  counting  the  two  U.  S.  prisons 
as  a  separate  state.  The  system  designated  as 
public  works  and  ways  is  to  be  found  in  166  in- 
stitutions located  in  thirty-eight  states. 

The  repbrt  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  for 
1905  deals  exclusively  with  the  subject  of  convict 
labor,  and  contains  the  best  information  on  the 


While  it  is  necessary  in  this  article  to  follow  the 
figiures  presented  by  the  Federal  Btireau  of  Labor 
in  all  phases  of  the  subject,  becaiise  they  are  the 
best  obtainable,  it  must  nevertheless  be  bcnne  in 
mind  that  upon  certain  points  the  bureau  itsdf 
is  wholly  dependent  upon  the  contractors  for 
information  as  to  the  value  of  goods  prodtKed 
by  convicts  tmder  the  contract  plan,  ana  also  far 
its  estimates  of  the  niunber  of  free  laborers  re- 
quired to  perform  the  same  amotmt  of  labor  out- 
side of  prison  walls.  Upon  these  two  points, 
therefore,  the  figures  given  by  the  btueau  are  not 
entirely  convincing.  Many  persons  who  have 
had  prison  contracts  and  also  operated  free  feie- 
tories  in  the  North,  testify  that  with  the  iise  of 
machinery,  and  the  enforcement  of  the  task  sys- 
tem, the  output  per  convict  in  the  prisons  is  nearly 
equal  to  that  of  free  labor;  while  m  the  South  m 
statement  that  one  negro  in  prison  will  do  as 
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I  work  as  two  or  three  on  the  outside  is  not 
ded  as  a  uniform  experience.  Bearing  in 
,  however,  that  the  value  of  goods  made 
r  cxwitract  in  a  prison  may  be  considerably 
rotated,  and  that  the  numerical  displacement 
56  laborers  by  convicts  is  at  best  but  an  esti- 
,  the  statistical  data  in  this  report  must  guide 
tudent  in  any  study  of  convict  labor. 
e  organized  opposition  to  convict  labor,  es- 
Uy  tmder  the  contract  system,  was  for  many 
i  led  by  the  trade-unions.  The  trade-union 
lion  is  not  primarily  to  the  labor  of  convicts, 
but  to  the  use  of  the  products  of  that 
Bsition  ^^^^  *^  reduce  prices,  and  hence  ul- 
timately  the  wages  of  free  labor.  It 
is  conceded  that  if  the  convict  were 
.  convict  he  would  labor;  but  in  that  case  he 

work  for  "a  living- wage"  and  would  enter 
ndustry  most  in  need  of  his  service.  As  a 
let  he  works  at  a  fixt  task,  the  state  selling 
bor  to  a  contractor  at  a  rate  which  would  not 
art  him,  much  less  his  family,  on  the  outside, 
ontractor  using  the  product  of  the  labor  of 
icts  thus  secured  to  cut  prices,  and  terrorize 
•  manufacturers  into  cutting  wages  in  the 

of  being  able  to  meet  the  prices  of  these 
>etitors.  It  is  simply  the  application  of  the 
rniic  theory  that  competition  will  eventually 
;e  all  to  the  level  of  the  lowest  price  and 
;t  wages  prevailing  in  a  given  industry.  The 
:-unionist  replies  that  if  this  is  true,  the  mass- 
f  convict  laoor  into  special  occupations  will 
:e  all  labor  in  those  occupations  to  wages  no 
iT  than  the  contract  price  of  convicts. 

a  matter  of  fact,  the  opposition  to  contract 
ict  labor  has  been  as  great  and  as  persistent 
ig  employers  as  among  members  of  labor- 
is.  At  present  the  Free  Labor  Association 
t  principal  opponent  of  convict  labor,  and  is  a 
»nal  organization  composed  for  the  most  part 
mufactiirers  whose  business  is  being  menaced 
le  output  of  prisons.     For  many  years  the 

was  upon-  the  contract  and  lease  systems 
Later  experience  has  shown  that  the 
c-account  system  is  even  worse,  as  the  state 
ts  really  sell  for  less  and  demoralize  the 
:ets  more  than  do  contractors.  State-use  is 
ystem  sometimes  favored  by  trade-unionists 
manufactiirers,  for  while  this  eliminates  a 

customer  (the  state)  from  the  market  for 
nade  goods,  it  does  not  demoralize  prices  in 
larket  that  is  left.  Public  works  and  ways, 
ver,  is  the  system  that  seems  most  in  favor, 
>t  among  those  who,  pretending  to  speak  in 
nterest  of  the  "taxpayer,"  demand  that  the 

shall  "make  money  out  of  the  crime  com- 
sd  within  its  borders ;  and  who  hope  to  make 
riminals  a  source  of  revenue  by  farming  out 
labor,  or  by  selling  the  products  of  that  labor 
tnpetition  with  free  industries. 
r  the  first  time  an  intelligent  general  inves- 
ion  of  the  commercial  effect  of  prison-made 
B  was  made  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
«*,  and  is  contained  in  chapter  2  of  its  report 
005.  The  Illinois  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tealt  with  this  phase  in  1886.  Summarizing 
«sults  of  its  work  in  1905,  the  U.  S.  Bureau 

under  the  Heading  "Commercial  Effect  of 
Competition  of  Convict-made  Goods": 

•plementary.  to  this  eeneral  investigation,  a  S(>ecial  in- 
ation  was  made  in  the  principal  lines  of  convict-made 
to  ascertain  the  effect  of  the  competition  of  convict- 
goods.  The  industries  selected  for  such  investigation 
boots  and  shoes,  clothing  (working-shirts,  pants,  and 
l]s)t  chairs,  tables,  etc.,  brooms  and  brushes,  binding- 


twine,  stove  hollow-ware,  stoves,  harness,  saddletives.  whips, 
cooperage  (in  th^  Chicago  market),  farm  wagons,  and  stone- 
work. In  each  of  these  industries  statements  were  secured 
from  leading  manufacturers,  covering  thetr  experience  and 
expressing  their  opinions  of  the  effect  of  convict-labor  com- 
petition. 

Reviewing  the  general  question  of  convict  labor  as  a  com- 
petitive factor,  it  may  be  said  that  manufacturers  consider 
such  competition  unfair  and  ruinous,  demoralising  to  markets 
and  business  stability,  compelling  the  reduction  of  prices 
below  a  fair  margin  of  profit  and  often  even  below  the  cost  ol 
production.  Wages  are  forced  to  the  lowest  limit  in  a  vain 
effort  to  lower  the  cost  of  production  to  that  of  the  prison 
contractor.  In  some  cases  a  deterioration  of  qrahty  of 
material  used  and  in  others  an  entire  abandonment  to  the 
prisons  of  the  manufacture  of  certain  grades  of  goods  has 
become  necessary. 

In  the  boot  and  shoe  industry  the  testimony  of  manu- 
facttuers  is  that  the  low  cost  ot  production  of  prison-made 
goods — a  cost  decreasing  steadily  with  the  increasing  efficien- 
cy of  the  convict  through  the  equipment  of  prisons  with 
improved  machinery — has  enabled  the  prison  manuiacturer 
to  drive  the  employer  of  free  labor  out  of  the  market  or  force 
on  him  a  reduction  in  the  regular  prices  of  many  lines  of 
goods. 

In  furniture  the  character  of  work  done  in  prisons  has 
changed  entirely  in  recent  yean.  The  high  grade  of  work  now 
being  done  in  prisons,  together  with  the  mcreased  use  of  ma- 
chinery (in  use  in  six  prisons  in  1885  afld  in  sixteen  prisons  in 
1903-4)  and  the  low  prison  cost  of  production,  have  made  it 
impossible  for  the  product  of  factories  employing  free  labor 
to  compete  with  it.  Prison-made  furniture  has  compelled 
the  abandonment  to  the  prisons  of  some  lines,  the  reduction 
of  prices  in  others,  and  a  cutting  of  wages  in  an  effort  to  keep 
pace  with  the  reduction  of  prices.  The  competitive  power 
of  the  prison  product  is  greatly  increased  by  the  fact  that  the 
output  of  seven  prisons  in  five  states  is  controlled  by  one 
contractor. 

In  brushes  the  volume  of  prison-made  brushes  (scrubbing, 
shoe,  etc.)  has  been  so  great  and  the  wholesale  and  jobbing 
prices  so  low  that  a  large  number  of  the  factories  formerly 
making  this  class  of  goods  on  a  large  scale  have  entirely 
abandoned  that  grade  of  product,  and  many  of  them  now 
ptux:hase  the  prison  goods  to  sell  with  the  higher  grade  of  their 
own  manufacture.  Those  still  engaged  in  direct  competition 
with  prison-made  brushes  can  compete  only  by  giving  a 
better  finish  to  the  brushes,  or  by  selling  th«n  at  cost  and 
relying  for  their  profit  on  their  better  grad^. 

In  broom-  and  whisk-making  mantifactureri  employing 
free  labor  have  been  subject  to  the  greatest  price-depressing 
competition.  It  is  a  favorite  prison  product,  the  authorities 
turning  to  it  as  an  occupation  for  convicts  which  can  be 
followed  with  the  smallest  outlay  of  materials  and  machinery, 
and  one  in  which  unskilled  labor  can  be  used  to  make  a  crude 
product  at  a  cost  far  below  the  cost  of  a  similar  (product  of 
free  labor. 

The  investigation  has  also  brought  out  the  tendency  of 
prisons  to  absorb  the  entire  production  of  goods  on  a  declining 
market  where  the  articles  are  being  substituted,  either  by 
changes  in  style  or  character  of  goods,  or  shrinkage  in  the 
market  from  any  cause.  For  instance,  in  stove  hoflow-ware 
the  substitution  of  stamped  enameled  cooking-utensils  for 
the  cast-iron  articles  has  taken  from  the  manufacturer  of 
such  cast-iron  stove  hollow-ware  all  of  the  market  that  would 
come  from  increased  population,  and  probably  more.  The 
result  has  been  the  absorption  of  all  the  market  left  for  these 
goods  by  the  prison-made  product. 

In  like  maimer  the  Chicago  stock-yards  market  for'wood- 
bound  cooperage  has  been  practically  abandoned  to  the 
prisons.  Owing  to  the  use  of  refrigerator  cars,  iron-bound 
cooperage,  tubs,  lard  pails,  both  wooden  and  tin,  the  demand 
for  wood-botmd  lard  tierces  and  pork  barrels  has  not  ex- 
panded with  the  packing  business — indeed  is  not  holding 
its  own — and  what  market  is  left  is  practically  absorbed  by 
the  prison-Labor  contractors. 

In  the  making  of  saddletrees  a  similar  conditkm  appears. 
Horseback  riding  has  given  way  to  other  forms  of  convey- 
ance. The  saddle  market  is  a  shrinking  one.  Hence,  by 
a  slight  expansion  and  combination  of  tne  prison  industry 
in  this  article,  the  market  is  practically  absorbed,  90  per  cent 
of  all  saddletrees  being  made  in  prison. 

In  bUcksnake  whips  the  prisons  have  been  able,  first,  to 
drive  out  of  existence  practically  all  the  factories  emploving 
free  labor,  and  then  to  expand  to  supplv  the  demand  of  the 
market.  This  is  also  essentially  true  of  whip-lashes,  quirts, 
and  other  small  articles. 

In  binding-twine  the  effect  has  been  to  cause  an  accurate 
measurement  to  be  taken  of  both  the  entire  market  and 
prison  output,  thus  enabling  the  manufacturers  employing 
tree  labor  to  ignore  for  the  most  part  the  prices  made  by  the 

Prisons.  That  is  to  say,  when  the  annual  consumption  of 
inding- twine  was  practically  1 10,000  tons,  the  prison  output 
was  approximately  x  1,000  tons;  this  sold  at  a  price  wmch 
would  have  ruined  the  factories  employing  free  labor  had  not 
they,  figuratively,  stepped  aside  until  the  prison  product 
was  absorbed  and  then  sold  their  99.000  tons  at  a  profit. 

The  competition  of  prison-made  products,  in  some  instances, 
forces  the  weaker  manufacturers  to  deteriorate  the  quality 
of  their  goods  in  order  to  meet  prison  prices.    In  tms  way 
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the  fxricc-brealdng  power  of  the  prison  output  is  augmented 
by  the  output  of  those  manufacturers  who  have  had  to  de- 
base the  riuahty  of  their  wares  to  meet  the  prison  competition. 
This  will  be  found  true  to  a  certain  extent  m  boots  and  shoes, 
binding-twine,  whija.  and  some  other  lines. 

The  concentration  of  the  product  of  the  prisons  in  a  num- 
ber of  states  under  the  control  of  a  single  contractor  renders 
the  comijctition  of  the  prison-made  goods  more  powerful  and 
more  aggressive.  In  stove  hollow-ware  one  firm  (under 
various  names)  has  the  contract  for  three  prisons;  another 
controls  two  prisons.  In  furniture  one  comiiany  controls 
the  i»ro<luct  ot  seven  prisons  in  t'lve  states,  antl  in  clothing 
one  contractor  controls  the  product  of  eight  prisons  in  six 
states. 

It  is  the  settlcfl  policy  of  prison  contractors  and  prisons 
operated  on  i)ublic  account,  as  far  as  possible,  to  sell  their 

firison-made  goo^ls  outside  the  state  in  which  they  are  manu- 
actured.  There  are  local  manufacturing  and  i)olitical 
reasons  for  doing  this.  It  has  been  re[>eatedly  i>ointed  out 
by  manufacturers,  and  their  statements  are  reenforced  by 
si)eciric  detail,  tliat  when  this  is  done  it  is  clearly  an  act  of 
one  state  to  injure  the  manufacturing  and  labor  interests 
of  another. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  this  entirely  reverses  the 
position  taken  by  the  former  Commissioner  of 
Labor,  Carroll  D.  Wright,  not  only  in  his  public 
addresses,  articles, "and  books,  but  in  his  oflicial 
rer>orts.  Ifrnoring  the  concentration  of  convict 
laoor  in  a  few  simple  industries,  the  former  re- 
ports have  compared  the  whole  prison  population 
and  output  with  the  total  industrial  |)opulation 
and  total  manufactured  products,  to  show  that 
the  percentage  of  convict  labor  was  too  small  to 
be  worthy  of  notice.  A  very  significant  indica- 
tion of  modem  tendency  is  the  fact  that  one 
contractor  making  workmen's  shirts  has  the  con- 
trol of  eight  prisons  in  six  states,  while  one  furni- 
ture company  controls  the  fumittirc  product  of 
seven  i)risons  in  live  states. 

Rrfrrbncbs:  The  Twentieth  Annual  Report  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Labor  (1905),  by  Charles  P.  Ncill.  Com- 
missioner: the  second  chapter  shows  the  commercial  effects 
of  the  system,  and  the  report  contains  the  convict-labor 
laws  of  all  tlie  states.  The  Scco>ul  Annual  Report  of  the 
Department  of  I^bor,  by  Carroll  D.  WriKhl,  Commissioner, 
is  valuable  for  its  survey  of  the  subject  in  other  countries 
of  the  world.  Bulletin  5  of  the  Department  of  Labor  should 
be  consulted.  Nearly  every  stale  labor- bureau  has  pub- 
lished from  time  to  time  something  on  the  subject.  The 
best  of  these  publications  is  the  Fourth  Illinois  Report 
(1886)  and  the  First  New  York  Report  (1883).  An  index 
to  state  labor-bureau  reports  was  published  by  the  U.  S. 
Labor  Hureau  in  1902,  and  this  gives  nearly  four  pawes 
(67-70)  of  references  to  state  rei>orts.  most  of  which  should 
be  consulted  in  any  thorough  study.  The  chapter  on  the 
Coninct  J^ase  System  in  Geo.  W,  Cable's  Silent  South  should 
l>e  read,  also  chapter  22  of  Practical  Sociohnv,  by  Carroll 
D.  Wright.  Vol.  iii.  of  the  Report  of  the  United  States  In- 
dustrial Commission  is  devoted  to  prison  labor. 

Ethklbert  Sthwart. 

COOKING-SCHOOLS:  Schools  for  teaching 
the  art  of  cooking  have  been  established  many 
years.  As  early  as  1863  such  a  Schorjl  was 
opened  at  11 1  Great  Portland  Street,  London, 
by  Mrs.  Mitchell.  In  1876  there  were  many 
training-schools  in  England,  sending  out  teachers 
all  over  the  world,  those  of  Glasgow,  Liverpool, 
imd  South  Kensington  taking  the  lead.  There 
are  similar  schools  in  France  and  Belgium.  The 
Young  Women's  Association  in  the  United  States 
have  taken  up  the  instruction  of  j)ublic-school 
children.  Juliet  Corson,  in  1872.  then  secretary 
of  the  Free  Training-School  for  Women,  devoted 
herself  to  the  study  of  cooking  with  respect  both 
to  health  and  economv.  In  1876  she  established 
the  New  York  Schoolof  Cookery.  Maria  Parloa 
o])ened  a  school  in  Boston  in  1876,  and  lectured 
there,  as  well  as  in  various  semmaries  and  eve- 
nmg-scliools.  She  began  a  school  of  her  own  in 
New  York  in  1882.  A  school  of  cookery  for  the 
teaching  of  the  public-school  children  was  beg^n 
in  Boston  in  1883  at  the  North  Bennet  Street 
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Industrial  School.  In  1885  Mrs.  Hemenway  es- 
tablished a  vacation  oookoy  school,  which  was 
accepted  later  by  the  school  committee  as  Bos- 
ton School  Kitcnen  No.  i,  Uiey  assuming  the 
charge  of  it  and  establishing  other  like  schools. 
It  is  required  that  students  have  a  gramnur* 
school  education  and  knowledge  of  household 
matters,  with  respect  to  cooking  and  the  princi- 
ples thereof,  and  also  of  the  chemistry  of  food 
materials. 

In  the  New  England  Kitchen  Mrs.  Ellen  H. 
Richards  and  Mrs.  Mary  H.  Abel  have  worked 
out  \'aluable  experiments.  Similar  experiment 
stations  have  been  started  in  other  places  in  the 
U.  S.  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  theories  of 
nutrition  and  lood  value  as  exprest  by  the  Munich 
physiologists.  The  most  of  the  women's  colleges, 
many  Western  agricultural  colleges,  the  Drexel 
Institute  in  Philadelphia,  the  Pratt  Institute  in 
Brooklyn,  give  courses  in  domestic  science. 

COOPERATION  (see  also  Coopbrativb  Agri- 
culture; Cooperative  Banks;  Building  and 
Loan  Associations;  Cooperative  Stores  in 
THE  United  States;  Cooperative  Union,  etc.): 
We  consider  cooperation  in  this  article  under  four 
heads:    I.  Definitions  and  kinds.      II.  History. 

III.  Statistics  and  development  in  all  countries. 

IV.  Arguments  pro  and  con. 

I.  Definitions  and  Kinds 

Cooperation  (from  Latin  co  and  operate,  to 
work  together)  is  used  specifically  in  social  sci- 
ence for  the  voluntary  luiion  of  persons,  in  joint 
production,  distribution,  purchase,  or  consump- 
tion, apart  from  government,  on  equitable  prin- 
ciples and  for  their  mutual  benefit.  Sucn  is, 
perhaps,  a  rightly  exclusive  and  inclusive  defini- 
tion. Yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  word 
is  used  by  good  authority  both  in  a  larger  and  a 
narrower  sense. 

George  J.  Holyoake.  for  example,  definas  it  as  "the  oonoert 
of  many  for  compassing  advantages  imposaUe  to  be  reached 
by  one.  in  order  that  the  gain  may  be  fairiy  shared  by  all  con- 
cerned in  its  attainment  ("History  of  Coopention,"  vol.  i.. 
I>.  68).  But  this  definition  is  obviously  too  bfoad.  This 
definition  would  include  the  State,  socialism,  opmmunism, 
every  trade-union,  almost  every  church,  society,  trust, 
monopoly,  or  combination  of  any  kind.  To  use  words  lo 
loosely,  is  to  misuse  them,  even  tho  it  be  admitted  that  the 
essence  of  the  cooi>crative  idea  does  often  lie  deep  in  all  oon^ 
ccrie<l  life,  especially  in  the  true  State,  the  true  Church,  the 
true  trade-union.  On  the  other  hand,  the  word  has  been  too 
narrowly  used.  It  has  been  said  to  mean  simply  "the  volun- 
tary union  of  consumers  or  producers  for  the  purchase  or  pro> 
(luction  of  commodities  and  the  division  of  prmts  on  the  basis 
of  I  he  amount  purchased  or  produced  by  the  coopetmtors." 
Hut  this  iilcntifies  one  form  cl  cooperation  with  cooperation 
i  I  self.  Tl-.crc  are  other  forms.  Each  form  of  coopention  is 
claimed  by  some  to  be  the  true  form. 

Cooperation  mav  be  divided  into  at  least  three 
distinct  kinds,  and  these,  into  an  almost  infinite 
number  of  methods  and  combinations  of  meth- 
ods.    The  three  main  kinds  are: 

1 .  Societies  of  distribution  or  consumption,  in 
which  consumers  unite  to  bring  together  or  main- 
tain stores  of  goods  where  members  can  buy  at  a 
cheaper  rate,  or  with  some  advantage  to  them- 
selves. Such  are  cooperative  stores,  wholesale, 
retail,  etc. 

2.  Societies  of  production,  where  producers 
combine  to  gain  the  advantage  of  combination 
in  production,  and  to  sell  the  collective  or  indi- 
vidual work.  Such  cooperators  are  their  own 
capitalists.  They  may  cooperate  in  manufactur- 
ing, in  agn^cultiire,  or  in  an^  department  of 
production. 
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societies  of  credit  or  banking,  where  ac- 
»  of  credit  are  opened  with  the  members, 
ans  advanced  to  the  members  at  favorable 
on  fair  securities.  Such  societies,  in  nu- 
s  modifications,  as  cooperative  banks, 
ly  societies,  burial  societies,  buildine  so- 
,  etc.,  exist  in  most  cities.  Owing,  how- 
Eo  these  societies  being  in  many  ways  dif- 
from  the  other  kinds  of  cooperation,  we 
er  them  under  separate  neads.  (See 
ING  AND  Loan  Associations;  Coopera- 
)anks,  etc.) 

ween  these  various  classes  of  cooperation 
lecessary  carefully  to  distinguish,  for  one 
s  often  perfectly  practical  when  the  other 
Distributive  cooperation  has  been  very 
sful,  but  was  not  the  first  attempted,  and 
many  severely  criticized.  Productive  co- 
ion  was  first  attempted,  and  is  unques- 
ly  the  highest  kind,  but  not  unnaturally 
sen  the  slowest  to  be  developed.  Credit 
-ation  has  been  the  most  successful,  but  as 
nearest  to  ordinary  business  methods  and 
ieveloping  the  principle  of  cooperation  is 
ny  not  considered  true  cooperation. 
;ributive  cooperation  is  the  easiest  to  es- 
i,  and  the  Rochdale  plan  (for  this,  see  be- 
s  considered  by  almost  all  the  safest  and 
lethod.  Many  consider  this  the  only  form 
.ributive  cooperation  meriting  the  name  of 
ation.  According  to  this  plan,  member- 
i  open  to  any  one  interested  who  will  take 
•  two  small  shares  (in  England  generally 
ith  15.  on  entrance,  and  the  remainder,  if 
he  chooses,  out  of  his  ac(^umulating 
L  ^  dividends) .  A  maacimum  share  of 
*ation  c^P^^^^  which  one  person  can  hold 
is  fixed  in  England  at  £200.  Goods 
are  sold  at  ordinary  retail  prices, 
ich  purchaser  receives  a  check  or  voucher 
Donding  to  the  amount  of  purchases, 
are  paid  into  the  store,  and  every  quarter 
ry  six  months  the  surplus  of  receipts  over 
i  divided  among  the  members  at  so  much 
•und  of  purchases.  This  is  the  rebate,  or 
nd  as  it  is  called.  Anybody  may  deal  at 
)res,  and  receive  discount  as  a  rule  at  half 
lembers'  rate.  In  England  the  rate  of 
ad  is  usually  between  25.  and  ^s.,  but 
ip  to  $s.  6d.  or  45.  Four  or  five  per  cent 
;t  is  generally  paid  on  capital.  The  store 
naged  by  a  committee  elected  by  the 
ers,  each  member  having  one  vote.  The 
apartment  of  a  store  is  usually  grocery  and 
ions.  Many  stores,  even  the  smaller  ones, 
.heir  own  bread,  and  find  it  most  success- 
)ther  industries  are  also  frequently  devel- 
Of  this -plan,  Mr.  N.  O.  Nelson,  of  St. 
its  leading  American  advocate,  says : 

lost  feasible  method  of  getting  into  cooperative  man- 
ng  is  through  the  cooperative  store.  Storekeeping 
ts  money  to  start  with,  is  simpler  in  its  operations,  and 
ce  under  good  headway  easily  accumulates  capital  for 

Slants.  .  .  .  Working  men  who  really  want  to  better 
ition  of  their  class  should  get  together,  familiarize 
ires  with  the  working  details,  and  make  a  beginning  in 
way.  The  difficulties  to  be  encountered  are  not  so 
te  business  itself  as  the  people's  indifterence.  Where 
'  as  fifty  can  be  gotten  together  and  imbued  with  the 
pirit  a  safe  start  can  be  made.  Some  members  can 
ir  shares  in  full,  and  others  fifty  cents  or  $1  a  week, 
leant  room  can  be  rented  cheaply  or  obtained  for 
;  the  work  can  be  done  evenings  by  voltmteers  or  by 
e  out  of  work  for  small  pay.  The  beginning  should  be 
.  to  staple  articles  of  food,  and  books  shotud  be  kept 
Ivice  01  a  friendly  bookkeeper.  Care  should  be  taken 
the  expenses  so  proportioned  to  the  business  that  a 
profit  will  be  made  from  the  start.    Purchases  and 


sales  should  be  rigidly  cash,  and  prices  should  be  the  same  as 
at  the  neighboring  retail  stores.  Every  one  of *the  fifty  should 
be  a  missionary  to  explain  the  plan  to  his  friends  and  get  them 
to  join.  Members  should  lo^nedly  do  all  their  tradi^  at  the 
store,  even  at  some  inconvenience.  Undertaken  in  this  way. 
a  cooperative  store  can  be  started  anywhere  and  be  asstired  of 


On  the  other  hand,  many  criticize  distributive 

cooperation  and  say  that  productive 

ProdaetiYe  cooperation,  the  original  form,  is  the 

Cooperation  ^^l  ^^^^  ffrT^^^Tv,  ^^'"^  ^^i-^' 
■^  V.  Neale  at  the  English  Cooperative 

Congress  of  1886: 

The  original  pioneers  looked  forward  to  self-employment 
and  the  many  advantages  that  might  thus  be  brought 
within  their  reach,  as  the  goal  to  be  attained  through  the  ac- 
cumxdation  of  the  profits  on  their  own  purchases.  Their 
successors,  to  whom  the  idea  of  self-employment  has  melted 
into  the  haze  of  a  distant  futtire,  have  too  commonly  got  to 
look  on  the  profits  on  their  purchases  as  so  much  addition  to 
their  ordinary  income:  and  nave  even  been  disposed  to  meas- 
ure the  benefits  of  the  store  by  the  amount  of  this  addition — 
the  actual  dividend  on  their  purchases— without  caring  to 
inquire  closely  how  much  of  it  is  legitimately  earned  in  the 
ways  as  spedned  above,  and  how  much  has  come  out  of  their 
own  pockets  by  arbitrary  additions  to  the  prices  of  the  goods 
sold.  These  departtu?es  from  the  original  idea  have  produced 
a  reactionary  movement,  a  tendency  to  place  the  benefits  of 
the  store  not  where  they  really  lie  in  the  collective  action 
which  they  make  possible,  and  the  educational  and  recreative 
resources  that  the  members  may  obtain  by  their  union  be- 
yond what  they  could  secure  individually,  but  simply  in  the 
power  of  getting  what  they  want  at  a  cheaper  rate,  oy  selling 
to  themselves  as  nearly  as  may  be  at  cost  price. 

Productive  cooperation  therefore  is  being  de- 
veloped, and  in  spite  of  some  failures  with  in- 
creasing success.  Most  thoughtful  cooperators 
now  find  no  contradiction  between  the  two  forms 
and  believe  that  any  form  of  cooperation  should 
be  favored  which  local  conditions  make  possible 
and  opportunity  and  need  call  for. 

Cooperative  credit  societies  have  been  largely 
developed,  in  the  United  States  under  the  form 
of  Building  and  Loan  Associations,  and  in 
Germany  under  the  Schulze-Delitzsch  and  the 
Raiffeisen  systems  (see  Section  III.  of  this 
article  under  Germany),  from  which  they  have 
spread  into  most  European  countries. 

II.  History 

For  the  beginnings  we  quote  from  George  J. 
Holyoake,  the  eminent  author  of  the  **  History 
of  Cooi>eration  in  England." 

Writing  in  the  Fortnightly  Review  (1887),  he 
tells  us  that  cooperation  dates  from  the  latter 
portion  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

"Ambelakia."  he  says,  "was  almost  a  cooperative  town. 
So  vast  a  mimicipal  partnership  on  industry  has  never  existed 
since.     The  fishers  on  the  Cornish  coast  carried  out  coopera- 
tion on  the  sea,  and  the  miners  of  Ctmiberland  dug  ore  on  the 
principle  of  sharing  the  profits.     The  plan  has  been  pro- 
ductive of  contentment  and  advantage.     Gruy^  is  a  coop- 
erative cheese,  being  formerly  made  in  the 
Jura  Mountains,  where  the  profits  were  equally 
lEnrly         divided  among  the  makers.     In  i777.  as  Dr. 
rt___^_jjj__  Langford  relates  in  his  "  Century  of  Bitming- 
^'''''P*™"''"  ham  Life."  the  Uilors  of  that  enterprising  town 
set  up  a  cooperative  workshop,  which  is  the 
earliest  in  English  record.  .  .  .  Shute  Barring- 
ton,  Bishop  of  Durham,  established  at  Mongewell,  in  Oxford- 
shire, the  first  known  cooperative  store;  while  Count  Rum- 
ford  and  Sir  Thomas  Bernard  published  in  1 7ps .  and  for  many 
years  after,  plans  of  cooperative  and  social  life,  far  exceeding 
m  variety  and  thoroughness  any  in  the  minds  of  persons  now 
living." 

"The  only  apostle  of  the  social  state  in  England."  contin- 
ues Mr.  Holyoake.  "at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  was  Rob- 
ert Owen,  and  to  him  we  owe  the  cooperation  of  to-day.  WUh 
him  it  took  the  shape  of  a  despotism  ol  philanthropy.  Lord 
Sidmouth  and  the  Duke  of  Kent  gave  him  their  personal  in- 
fluence to  advance  his  views.  Mr.  Owen  carried  into  pFactacal 
use  his  ideas  in  his  New  Lanark  Mills  for  educating  his  work- 
people, and  with  a  succen  that  has  had  no  imitators  except 
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CcHltn.  of  Guise,  whose  Palace  of  Industry  is  known  through- 
out civilization.  Jeremy  Bcntham.  who  hetd  shares  in  New 
Lanark »  said  it  was  the  only  investmenl  he  had  made  that 
paid  him.  It  was  here  that  Mr.  Owen  set  up  a  cooperaUve 
store  on  the  primitive  pUin  of  buying  goods  and  proviaipiw  at 
wholesale  and  selling  them  to  the  worldag  men  s  fuxulies  at 

*^*'fhe*^enefit  which  the  Lanark  weavers  enjoyed  was  soon 
noised  abroad,  and  clever  workmen  elsewhere  began  to  form 
store*  to  supply  their  families  in  the  same  way.  The  earnest 
instance  of  this  is  the  Economical  Society  of  Shecrncss,  com- 
menced in  i«i6.  and  which  i*  still  doing  business  in  the  same 
premises  and  also  in  adjacent  ones  lately  erected.  Its  mlcs 
stated  that  its  object  was  'to  supply  the  membera  with 
wheaten  l.>rcttd  and  flour  and  butchers  meat.  The  great  war 
^d  lon«  deprived  them  of  both,  and  this  soaety  was  com- 
menced by  intelligent  dockyard  workmen.  who_,  altho  better 
paid  than  ordinary  workmen,  were  yet  subject  to  pnva- 
fcions.  ...  *      « 

•"Cooperation  was  al&o  put  to  use  on  the  Sussex  coast, 
where  Lady  Noel  Byron  aided  it.  in  order  tliat  the  savings  of 

t  store  might  assist  poor  men  in  the  way  of  self-employment, 
keeping  market  gardens,  and  setting  up  tailors  .  shoc- 
kers, and  carpenters"  shops.  The  desire  of  workmen  to 
ome  their  own  masters,  and  the  double  prosiK5ct  of  inde- 
pendence and  profit,  spread  the  idea  over  the  country  as  a  new 
religion  of  industry.  The  cooperative  stores  now  changed 
their  plan.  They  sold  retail  at  shop  charges,  and  saved  the 
difTereuce  between  retail  and  cost  price  as  a  fund  with  which 
to  commence  cooperative  workshops.  By  18^0  from  300  to 
400  cooperative  stores  had  t^een  set  up  in  England.  There  are 
records  of  3  so  societies,  distributive  and  productive,  existing 
at  that  period,  cited  in  the  '  History  of  Cooperation/  " 

Yet  the  real  history  of  cooperation  does  not  commence 
until  1S44  in 

Enolakd 

England  is  the  classic  home  and  birthplace  of  cooperation 
as  a  practical  movement,  1  ts  beginnings  we  have  seen.  But 
the  early  movement  died  away.  .      ,  . 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  cooperation  received  its 
first  practical  solution  at  the  hands  of  the  few  poor  weavers  of 
Rochdale,  in  North  England,  who  saved  up  a  few  shilling, 
afterward  investing  them  in  a  bag  of  flour,  which  they  dis- 
tributed among  themselves  at  cost  price.  It  was  this  humbic 
enterprise  which  marked  tlic  beginning  of  the  great  Rochdale 
system,  that  now  counts  its  establishments  by  thousands,  its 
investments  and  profits  by  millions  of  pounds  sterling,  and 
takes  its  name  from  those  poor  weavers,  the  Rochdale  Pio- 
neers, April  as,  1844,  the  day  when  this 
society  commenced  wc»rk.  is  a  red-letter  day 
in  the  history  of  cooperation. 

When  their  societ  y  began  it  only  bad  twenty- 
eight  members^£j8  of  funds — and  the  first 
year  made  no  profit.  In  its  second  year  it 
had  Bcventy-four  members.  jCiSi  in  funds, 
j£7io  of  bti^ness,  and  made  jE^ii  profit,  zi  per  cent  of  wliich 
was  used  as  a  fund  for  education.  In  1876  its  members  were 
8, 89 J,  its  funds  were  £2 1; a, 000.  its  year's  business  exceeded 
£305.000,  its  profits  were  more  than  £50.500, 

The  raethoas  of  the  Rochdale  and  other  early  stores  were 
very  simple,  as  the  following  early  account  will  show,  "  The 
societies  have  a  public  store,  where  goods  arc  sold  even  to 
those  who  are  not  members.  The  condition  of  membership  is 
the  payment  of  a  few  pence.  At  certain  intervals,  further 
imyments  of  a  few  pence  are  required  from  the  new  member 
(in  most  cases  twopence  and  a  half  a  week,  or  tenpence  a 
month),  until  their  aggregate,  together  with  the  interest  and 
dividends  placed  to  his  credit,  amount  to  the  prescribed  min- 
imum share  in  the  undertaking.  The  sum  in  Rochdale  was 
at  first  £a  ($19-36).  afterward  £5  (ta4-3o);  in  Manchester, 
however,  only  £1  (I4.84).  Each  member  has  the  privilege  of 
letting  his  share  increase  to  £100  ($4^4):  altho,  in  case  of  an 
excess  of  capital,  the  society  can  diminish  the  amount.  Each 
member  can.  after  previous  notice,  demand  that  his  share, 
over  and  above  the  minimum  share,  be  paid  back  to  him,  after 
on  interval  van.Tng  according  to  the  amount;  the  minimum 
share  itself,  however,  is  not  paid  back  to  the  member  when  he 
resigns,  but  n»ay.  with  the  approval  of  the  society,  be  carried 
over  to  the  credit  of  another,  who  thus  becomes  himself  a 
member. 

"A  distribution  of  the  net  profits  is  made  quarterly.  After 
an  interest  at  the  rale  of  5  per  cent  per  annvim  has  been  de- 
ducted from  the  shares  of  the  members^  and  ai  per  cent  of  the 
profits  have  been  applied  to  the  educational  fund,  the  balance 
IS  placed  to  the  creait  of  the  members,  in  proportion  to  the 
purchases  that  each  has  made  at  the  store  during  the  precedinir 
three  months.  The  members  are  liable  for  no  losses  beyond 
the  value  of  their  respective  shares.  This  right  of  allotment 
is  governed  by  a  special  statute  of  Aug.  7,  1861,  which  secures 
to  the  comfianics  the  same  legal  rights  possest  by  an  indi- 
vidual. 

'"  Every  year  there  is  a  general  meeting,  in  which  every 
member  has  a  vote.  By  this  meeting,  an  executive  com- 
m.ittee  of  twelve  is  elected  to  manage  the  business  of  the 
Bodcty  for  one  year,  which  holds  a  weekly  session.  This  is  the 
gist  of  the  rules  of  the  English  societies,  which  differ  only  in 
minor  particulars,"' 
In  1849  cominenced  the  ChrisUiui  QoptUiftt  ipovexnent  of 
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the  Rev.  F.  D.  Maurice — the  *" Master,"  Charles  King<k?. 
Vansittart  Neale.  Thomas  Hughes,  and,  above  all,  J.  M.  Lud- 
low, the  real  founder  of  the  movement.  <Far 
their  general  principles  and  the  history  d 
their  movement,  see  CuRi&TrAN  Socialisuj 
It  is  sufficient  here  to  state  that  thetr  e^orti 
were  important,  not  for  the  immediate  results, 
since  these  were  meager,  but  for  the  impetus 
they  gave  to  the  cooperative  ideal,  and  to  its 
ethical  and  endunng  character.  They  started  a  societ>-  for 
aiding  cooperative  production,  and  as  the  result  some  co- 
operative tailor  shops  were  begun.  These,  however,  either 
did  not  live  or  were  merged  in  the  larger  Rochdale  move- 
ment. A  more  enduring  result  was  the  gainiTig  by  the  Chris- 
tian Socialist  leaders  successive  improvcracnts  in  laws  wfaidi 
gave  cooperative  stores  legal  protection,  and  enabled  co> 
opc^tors  to  become  bankers,  to  hold  land,  and  to  increase 
their  savings  to  £200;  which  last  provision  led  to  vxoe 
stores  becoming  rich,  throtigh  the  prospect  it  op<""^'  *" 
members  to  acquire  houses.  This  legislation  with  tfn 
principles  they  so  brilliantly  advocated  was  the  real  c 
tion  of  the  Christian  Socialists  to  cooperation. 

It  is,  however,  in  the  Rochdale  movement  that  we  follov 
the  real  development  of  English  coof)«ratton.  By  1856  the 
Pioneers  had  a  capital  of  £13,900.  and  sold  not  only  artidci 
of  grocery,  but  bread,  meat,  and  clothing.  In  iSss  they  coi*' 
menced  cooperative  production,  first  hiring  a  small  room,  in 
which  they  placed  a  lew  looms,  the  beginning  of  tbcir  cooper- 
ative cotton  mills. 

It  was  a  success  and  part  of  a  mill  was  accordingly  rented. 
Each  laborer's  share  of  the  profits,  after  capital  had  received 
S  per  cent,  was  pro|X)rtioncd  to  the  aggregate  amount  <>f 
wages  he  had  earned,  and  as.  in  addition  to  this 
boniis.  wages  current  in  the  trade  were  fad 
it  was  natural  that  the  best  efforts  of  those 
employed  were  stimulated.  The  undertaking 
developed  so  rapidly  that  soon  a  larger  miH 
was  required  than  any  that  could  be  f«nted. 
It  was  resolved  to  build;  a  mill  was  eooi* 
menced  in  i&s6,  and  completed  in  i860,  at  a  cost  of  £4S.ooov 
A  second  mill  was  then  commenced.  These  mills  had  scarcely 
time  to  get  into  full  working  when  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Civil  War  in  America  brought  the  cotton  trade  of  Lancflsbirtt 
into  a  state  of  unprecedented  depression. 

Meanwhile,  the  success  of  their  movement  had  o«sted 
elTorts  at  cooperation  all  over  England,  particularly  at  Man- 
chester, Halifax,  Huddersfield,  Leeds.  Newcastle,  and  Old- 
ham. The  last  named  became  a  cooperative  town.  The 
*' Oldham  Building  end  Manufacturing  Society."  the  first  of 
its  kind  registered  under  the  Joint-Stock  Companies  Act,  Wis 
founded  in  1858:  capital.  £1,000  in  £s  shares. 

The  success  of  somewhat  numerous  stores  led  to  muted 
effort.       In    iS^s    the    present    Cooperative    Wholesale   So- 
ciety, Limited,  was  founded  as  the  North  of  England  Coop- 
erative Wholesale  Society,  Limited-     It  con- 
fined itself  at  first  to  purchasing  artides  at 
Tha  Wholf-  wholesale  price  and  selling  them  to  coopcra- 
■aIa  Rivinf-v  ^^^^  societies  and  companies,  whether  mem- 
■aifl  WKiOiy  be^s  ^jy  „Qt  j^t  jj  jjfjjall  profit,  which  was  divid- 
ed half  yearly  among  all  customer  societies  in 
proportion  to  their  purchases,  mere  customers 
receiving  only  naif  dividends,  customer  members  whole.     Its 
sales  in  18A5  (the  first  complete  year  of  its  working)  were 
£i3o,754.     In  1873  these  had  reached  £1,153.133,     In  187a, 
however,  the  society  began  production,  purchasing  some  bis- 
cuit works,  and  starting  in  Leicester  a  boot  factory  in  t87i, 
then  soap  works  in   1874,  other  boot  works  at  Heckmona- 
wikfi  in   1B80.     Leather-currying  was  entered  on  in  18S6,  a 
woolen  mill  taken  over  in  1887.     Cocoa  works  were  opened 
in  1887,  a  ready-made  clothing  department  in  i88g  (dothing 
having  been  already  made  up  in  two  branches  as  an  ad- 
junct to  the  woolen  cloth  and  drapery  departments);  a  com 
mill  was  opened  in    1891,  jam-making  entered  on  in   1892, 
and  a  printing  department  undertaken,  besides  building  de- 
partments in  three  English  branches — Manchester,  London^ 
and  Newcastle.     In  1B94  the  society  purchased  a  factory  at 
Leeds  for  the  mAnufacttirc  of  ready-made  clothing. 

This  society  soon  led  to  another.     The  Scottish  Cooperative 
Wholesale  StKriety  was  established  in  1868.     It  entered  upon 
production  in  1880  with  a  shirt  factory,  followed  in  tbc  same 
year  by  a  tailoring  department  (the  two  were 
united  in  r8S8).  by  a  cabinet  factory  in  1BS4* 
boot  works  in  1885,  currv'ing  works  in  1S8S. 
a  soap  factor>'  in  1890.  and  a  mantle  factory  in 
t8^i.      A  printing-office  opened  in   1887  to 
which  business  ruling  and  bookbinding  were 
afterward  added.     Preserve- making  and  to- 
bacco-cutting were  also  entered  on.     Many  of  the  productive 
departments  have  been  grouped  together  on  twelve  acm  oC 
land  at  Shicldhall  on  the  Clyde,  about  three  miles  ftrom  Gla»* 
|jow.     The  requisite  buildings  have  been  put  up  by  the  build- 
ing de|)artmcnt  of  the  society,  as  well  as  several  of  its  ware- 
houses; and  a  large  flour  mill  at  Chancclot,  near  Leith, 

The  Scottish  Wholesale  Society  has  paid  bonus  to  labor 
since  Nov..  1870.  The  principle  on  which  such  bonus 
has  been  granted  has  varied,  but  by  an  alteration  of  rules 
made  in  1893  bonus  is  credited  to  all  employed  at  the  sums 
rate  on  wages  as  on  purchases,  half  the  bonus  resnainiiig  oo 
loan  at  4  per  cent. 
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In  1869  the  first  annual  cooperative  congress  was  held,  and 
conmsses  have  been  held  annually  since. 

What  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  gaining  legal  advantages 
for  cooperative  societies  may  be  summed  up  under  two  main 


z.  The  incorporation  of  the  societies  by  which  they  have 
acquired  the  right  of  holding  in  their  own  name  lands  or  build- 
ings and  property  generally,  and  of  suing  and  being  sued  in 
their  own  names,  instead  of  being  driven  to 
employ  trustees. 
^Mral  '•  '^^^  Industrial  and  Provident  Societies 

«^l^l^       Act.  1876,  which  consolidated  into  one  act  the 
**o"*       laws  rating  to  these  societies,  and,  among 
many  smaller  advantages  too  numerous  to  be 
mentioned  in  detail,  gave  them  the  right  of 
carrying  on  banking  business  whenever  they  offer  to  the  de- 
positors the  security  of  transferable  share  capital. 

A  Cooperative  Union  (q.  v.)  was  formed  in  1869,  as  a  prop- 
agandist center. 

The  literature  furnished  by  the  union  is  varied  and  exten- 
nve.  It  publishes  some  htmdreds  of  leaflets,  pamphlets,  and 
books  for  propaganda  purposes.  Lists  and  specimens  may  be 
had  from  the  secretary.  Among  the  writers  are  Messrs. 
Holyoake,  Hughes,  Kaufmann,  Tom  Mann,  £.  V.  Neale, 
Beatrice  and  Sidney  Webb. 

Sept.  a.  1871.  was  published  the  first  ntunber  of  the  Coap- 
9raUv€  News,  the  recognized  organ  of  English  cooperators,  a 
penny  weekly  published  in  Manchester  by  a  federation  of 
cooperative  sooeties. 


III.  Statistics  and  Development 
Great  Britain 

The  following  are  the  most  recent  figures 
for  EngUsh  cooperation.  Distributive  societies 
(1905),  I.4S7;  members.  2,15^,185;  sales.  £61,- 
086.991;  profits,  ;£9,5S9,238;  share  capital,  ;£26,- 
077.174;  employees,  72,712;  assets.  £35.249.964. 
The  distributive  societies  also  carry  on  various 
productive  departments — e.  g..  baking,  corn- 
milling,  cabinet-making,  boot-making,  tailoring, 
dressmaking,  etc. ;  the  total  output  being  more 
than  £5,000,000  annually.  Of  these  figures  Mr. 
W.  Henry  Brown  writes  in  "The  Reformer's 
Year  Book  "  for  1907 : 

The  decrease  in  the  number  of  societies  is  due  to  the  tend- 
ency for  amalgamation  that  has  lately  been  noted.  Mem- 
bership and  sides  have  increased,  but  the  difficulties  of  busi- 
ness are  indicated  in  the  lessened  rate  of  advance,  so  far  as 
profits  are  concerned.  The  assets  include  land,  buildings, 
stocks,  houses,  investments,  and  jC86 1,651  owing  to  societies 
for  goods  at  the  end  of  the  year — representing  a  lapse  from 
first  principles  to  the  tune  of  nearly  a  million,  and  proving  the 
need  for  the  anti-credit  campaign  of  the  Women's  Guild.  This 
growth  of  the  credit  system — the  debts  were  only  ^^7  7 1,778  in 
Z003 — is  a  matter  of  regret.  The  salaries  and  wages  paid  by 
the  distributive  societies  totaled  £2,990,697  last  year,  and  of 
the  employees  19,456  were  engaged  m  productive  work,  such 
as  bread-making  and  the  like;  jC8ii747  were  spent  on  educa- 
tional purposes,  and  jC39io84  went  to  charitable  accoimts. 

The  English  Wholesale  Society  in  1905  had 
1,138  menAers  (its  shareholders  are  the  coopera- 
tive societies,  none  others  being  allowed  to  be- 
come shareholders  or  purchasers) .  Its  share  and 
loan  capital  was  £3,301,429;  its  sales,  £20,785,- 
469;  profit,  £^68,309.  It  manufactures  boots, 
soap,  candles,  biscuits,  sweets,  preserves,  pickles, 
larct.  imderclothing,  corsets,  furniture,  cocoa, 
chocolate,  woolens,  clothing,  flannels,  tobacco, 
hosiery,  brushes,  starch,  printing,  corn-milling. 

The  capital  it  employs  in  production  is  £1 ,564,- 
256,  its  output  of  manufactures  £3,543,501, 
profit  £98.543,  persons  employed  1 1,468.  It  owns 
foiu*  steamships,  and  has  numerous  creameries 
in  Ireland,  purchasing  agencies  in  Canada,  the 
United  States,  Denmark,  Germany,  France, 
Spain.  Sweden.  Greece,  an^  Vustralia,  and  has 
its  own  tea  plsintations  in  Ceylon.  Its  banking 
department  has  a  turnover  of£90,ooo,ooo.  In 
the  first  half  of  1906  the  Wholesale  Society 
invoiced  goods  to  the  value  of  £10,720,966,  and 
transferred  from   its  own  productive  works  a 


further  value  of  £2,123,069  in  the  same  period. 
Its  capital  rose  to  £4,705,688,  and  the  member- 
ship of  societies  comprized  in  the  federation  was 
1,693,684. 

The  most  important  of  the  society's  opera- 
tions is  the  boot  and  shoe  branch,  which  turned 
out  in  the  third  quarter  of  1906  1,119,304  pairs 
of  boots  at  the  three  factories  at  Leicester, 
Rushden,  and  Heckmondwike,  the  total  value 
of  the  production  of  boots,  leather,  etc.,  being 
£283,933.  Of  growing  extent  are  brush  factories 
at  Leeds  and  Huddersfield,  cabinet  works  at 
Newcastle  and  Manchester,  clothing  works  at 
Manchester  and  Leeds,  the  weaving  shed  at  Bury, 
the  corset  factory  at  Desborough,  the  printing 
works  at  Manchester,  lard  refinery  at  West 
Hartlepool,  hosiery  works  at  Leicester,  preserve 
and  pickle  works  at  Middleton.  From  its  to- 
bacco factory  nearly  50,000,000  cigarettes  are 
sent  out  every  year. 

The  greatest  increases  among  recent  efforts 
have  been  in  the  home  coal  trade,  which  has 
shown  a  rise  of  50  per  cent  in  1^06,  and  prob- 
ably indicates  the  ownership  of  mmes  ere  long. 

The  Leeds  Industrial  is  the  banner  cooperative 
store  of  the  world,  and  has  49,186  memTOrs.  It 
operates  its  own  flour  mill,  clothing,  furniture, 
and  other  factories. 

The  Scottish  Wholesale  Society  in  1905  had 
281  society  members  and  528  shareholders 
among  employees;  share  and  loan  capital 
£2,372,904,  sales  £6,939,738.  profits  £267,564. 
It  manufactures  boots,  shoes,  tweeds,  blankets, 
drapery,  shirts,  furniture,  preserves,  sweets, 
chemical  sundries,  soap,  tobacco,  printing,  and 
corn-milling.  In  1905  its  productive  capital  was 
£685,678,  output  of  manufactures  £1,942,321, 
profit  thereon  £72,982,  and  productive  employees 
4,599.  There  are  also  eight  com  mills  owned,  by 
federations  of  retail  societies  and  consumers 
which  in  1905  had  a  capital  of  £347,071,  sales 
£1,364,527,  and  profit  £80,563;  and  17  baking 
societies  (also  constuners'  federations)  with  a 
total  capital  of  £417,249,  sales  £624,967,  and 
profits  £74,340. 

Besides  these  wholesale  societies,  the  English 
cooperative  development  has  produced  innu- 
merable societies  and  organizations  of  different 
kinds.  The  Cooperative  Congress  of  1906  was 
attended  by  1,329  members.  These  congresses 
are  addrest  by  the  most  prominent  statesmen, 
bishops,  and  sociologists,  and  have  wide-spread 
influence  and  importance. 

The   line   of   demarcation    between    the   two 

schools  of  productive  cooperation  may  be   so 

clearly  drawn  that  no  confusion  need  arise  as  to 

the  principles  of  wholesale  and  those 

Prodnativa   °^    ^^®    copartnership    side    of    the 

SodetiM  movement.  The  Cooperative  Whole- 
sale Society  is  a  distributor  as  well 
as  a  producer  of  goods,  and  is  really 
a  federation  of  the  distributive  societies  of  the 
country,  of  which  1,154  are  in  membership.  No 
individ.uals  are  admitted  as  shareholders,  and 
goods  are  sold  only  to  societies.  The  profits  are 
divided  among  the  shareholding  societies  in  pro- 
portion to  their  purchases.  In  the  copartner- 
ship societies  profits  are  distributed  among  cap- 
ital, customers,  and  labor,  the  workmen  generally 
having  representation  on  the  management  com- 
mittees— a  system  that  cannot  obtain  in  the 
wholesale  society  owing  to  the  fact  that  all 
concerned  act  as  delegates  from  societies,  i^^fftrffld 
of  being  personal  members. 


The   following  figures  indicate  the  extent  of 
~     rative  prtxluct  of  all  kinds  in   1905,  that 
the  latest  period  for  which  complete  re- 
turns are  available: 
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Frakcb 

France,  while  the  classic  home  of  profit-sharing 
(q.  v.),  has  had  until  recently  little  development 
of  cooperation.  In  the  early  half  of  the  century, 
while  there  was  much  discussion  of  the  principles 
of  cooperation,  it  usually  took  the  fonn  of  plans 
for  cooperative  communities  or  communism,  and 
little  resulted.  What  did  result  is  best  studied 
under  Communism;  Fourierism;  St.  Simon; 
BucHEz;  GursE,  etc.  Cooperation  proper  in 
France  dates  from  the  Revolution  of  1848,  when 
the  National  Assembly  opened  a  credit  of  $600,- 
000  to  be  loaned  to  cooperative  societies.  In 
six  months  there  were  4 So  renuests  for  loans, 
amounting  to  $5,400,000.  Only  2q  could  be 
complied  with,  and  that  partially.  Pew  of  these 
efforts  prospered,  and  on  the  establishment  of 
the  empire  a  decree  of  March  25,  1852.  abolished 
all  workmen's  societies.  The  law  of  1867  gave 
an  opportunity  for  cooperation,  but  little  was 
done.  In  1888  certain  privileges  and  exemptions 
from  taxation  were  given  to  all  cooperative  so- 
cieties in  France.  In  spite  of  this  little  devel- 
oped. The  Socialists  of  France  have  till  recently 
repudiated  cooperation  and  profit-sharing  as  re- 
actionary, and  the  attention  of  capitalists  and 
of  the  well-to-do  has  been  mainly  called  to  profit- 
sharing  (q.  ik).  Nevertheless  cooperative  soci- 
eties developed  ► 

According  to  the  BuUetin  de  V Office  du  Trevail 
there  were  in  11504  in  France  1,101  cooperative 
distributive  societies  (stores),  765  cooperative 
bakeries,  and  338  other  cooperative  productive 
societies  (iii  in  the  building  trades).  According 
to  the  Annuuire  des  Syndic ats  Professionels  there 
were  in  1905  3,116  cooperative  agricultural  as- 
sociations with  659,953  members,  with  47  federa- 
tions of  societies. 

According  to  the  returns  to  the  Cooperative 
Congress  at  Budapest  in  1004,  there  were,  at 
the  end  of  tgoj,  328  productive  societies,  of 
which  123  were  in  Paris*  19  being  among  cab- 
drivers.  Distributive  societies  numbered  1,880, 
of  which  only  64  have  more  than  1,000  mem- 
bers each,  and  only  1  have  more  than  10,000. 
Their  sales  only  totaled  £^, 40^,400;  the  aggre- 
gate profits  are  unobtainable — in  many  cases  no 
surpluses  were  made.  Cooperative  building  so- 
cieties numbered  56,  many  having  received  ad- 
vances from  the  savings-banks.  Credit  societies 
have  risen  from  873  in  1902  to  1,038  in  1903. 
Nearly  one  half  are  on  the  Raiffeisen  principle. 
Two  hundred  and  seventy-three  are  in  touch 
with  the  agricultural  syndicates — cooperative  so- 
cieties existing  merely  for  the  common  purchase 
of  agricultural  iequirements. 


In  Luxemburg  there  were  in  1903  565 
cultural  cooperative  societies  and  89  cooperativ 
dairies, 

Belgium 

The  beginning  of  the  cooperative  movemi 
in  Belgium  wsks  simultaneous  with  the  format 
in  Paris,  after  the  revolution  of  1848,  of  a  la  _ 
number  of  productive  cooperative  societies.  A 
considerable  number  of  tailors',  shoemakers*,  and 
printers*  cooperative  societies  "were  establishi 
m  Brussels  and  Ghent,  but  were  with  one  exc< 
tion,  shortly  afterward  dissolved.  The  first  di 
tributive  societies  were  the  cooperative  bakerii 
established  in  i8!;4  at  Ghent  and  Antwerp,  bul 
these  also  enjoyed  only  a  brief  existence.  A  cer* 
tain  number  of  societies  for  the  purchase 
stores  for  the  winter  were  estabUshed  a  little  laierj 
chiefly  among  the  members  of  friendly  socieiiesl 
in  1865,  12  of  these  societies  "were  in  existence 
Between  1864,  when  the  first  *' people's  bank*^ 
was  instituted  at  Liege,  and  1875,  a  large  num 
ber  of  societies  were  established,  mainly  through 
the  influence  of  the  Intentaiionale,  but  the  lack 
of  recognition  and  protection  by  the  law,  as  w  ^ 
as  of  proper  organization  among  the  working 
classes,  and  in  some  cases  the  bad  management 
and  dishonesty  on  the  part  of  the  managers, 
brought  about  the  dissolution,  by  1873,  of  al- 
most all  the  societies,  with  the  exception  of  the 
various  distributive  societies  established  in  1S69 
at  the  Mariemont  and  Bascoup  collieries.  In 
1867,  M,  Anspach,  the  burgomaster  of  Brussel 
established  cheap  dining-rooms  for  working  mei 

The  real  development  of  cooperation  in  Bel- 
gium   has  been  in  connection  with  the  Belgium 
Socialist  movement.     (See  Belgium.)     In  1879, 
largely  under  the  lead  of  the  Social 
n—       u^     ist    Anseele,    a    cooperative    bakery 
^«M         ^vas  begun   in   Ghent.     This   mov 

Bomaliam    ™^"*  ^^^  given  cooperation  in  B- 
gium  a  firm  hold.     Agriculttiral  c 
operative  societies  were  commencei 
in  1 88 5.     There  are  also  cooperative  dairies,  dru^^ 
stores,  insurance  societies,  banks,  and  distribu- 
tive societies  of  many  kinds. 

There  were  in  1904  some  238  of  these  Socialist 
cooperative  societies,  several  of  them  of  very 
great  strength.  Most  of  these  are  organized 
into  the  *' Federation  of  Socialist  Cooperati\'Te 
Societies,"  which  is  also  a  wholesale  society.  It 
does  a  business  of  about  1,500,000  francs,  w^hile 
the  collective  sales  of  the  individual  Belgian 
societies  reach  40,000,000  fr.  annually. 

The  most  important  societies  are  those  at 
Brussels,  Antiverp,  Ghent,  Liege,  Louvain,  Char- 
leroi,  Namur,  Verniers,  La  Louyiere,  and  '*Le 
Progr^s**  at  Jolimont,  In  industrial  centers  such 
as  Charleroi,  Borinage,  and  the  Center  of  Hain- 
ault,  the  cooperative  society  began  by  selling 
flour  and  butter,  but  it  w^as  soon  fount!  that  a 
cooperativ^e  bakery  could  produce  bread  far  more 
cheaply  than  it  could  be  produced  by  each  fam- 
ily for  their  own  consumption.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  cooperative  society  at  Jolimont, 
where  bread  is  sold  at  the  lowest  possible  price, 
these  societies  have  almost  all  adopted  the  sjrs- 
tem  of  the  Pioneers  of  Rochdale,  selling  at  the 
current  trade  prices,  and  dividing  the  profits 
realized  at  the  end  of  a  certain  period,  generally 
a  year  or  six  months. 

The  movement,  however,  is  wholly  in  the 
hands  of  the  (Socialist)  Parii  ouvrier,  and  no 
small  portion  of  the  profits  are  spent  for  Socialist 
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education,  literature,  and  pxx>paganda.  The  club 
hotises  are  centers  of  socialism,  and  usually  one 
must  belong  to  the  party  to  have  the  benefits 
of  the  society. 

The  great  society  **La  Maison  du  Peuple**  at 
Brussels,  begim  1882,  is  representative,  with  its 
large  central  store,  selling  almost  all  kinds  of 
go^ls,  its  restaurant,  caf^,  ma^ificent  hall,  and 
cooperative  features  of  every  land. 

Other  cooperative  societies  are,  however,  also 
numerotis  in  Belgium.  There  are  numerous  ag- 
ricultural cooperative  societies,  largely  "s^ivings 
and  credit  societies"  of  the  Raiffeisen  type. 
These  are  mainly  Catholic  societies  of  the  Boer- 
enbond  or  Peasants'  League,  formed  by  Abb^ 
Mellaerts  of  Lou  vain.  There  were  in  name  at 
least  313  of  these  in  1904.  They  loaned  1,256,- 
562  fr.  to  small  agricultural  cultivators  in  1903, 
and  544,440  fr.  to  others. 

People's  banks  do  a  much  larger  business  in  Bel- 
gium, and  are  organized  into  a  federation.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Revue  du  Travail,  of  the  Belgium 
Labor  Department,  there  were  Jan.  i,  1905,  17 
people's  banks  making  returns,  with  15,721  mem- 
bers, and  a  loan  of  some  11,600,000  fr.  There 
were  884  agricultural  supply  societies  with  51,- 
451  members;  496  cooperative  dairies  with  53,- 
922  members. 

The  Netherlands 

Cooperation  in  the  Netherlands  is  somewhat 
advanced,  tho  largely  in  the  form  of  cooperative 
dairies  and  rural  societies.  According  to  the 
Netherlands  Cooperative  Association  there  were 
in  1904  174  cooperative  stores,  227  societies  for 
the  purchasers  of  fertilizers,  seeds,  etc.,  30  for 
the  sale  of  produce,  70  cooperative  bakeries,  584 
dairies,  76  other  productive  societies,  309  savings 
and  loan  associations,  143  building  associations, 
26  insurance  associations — 1,639.  These  figures 
include  two  societies  in  Batavia.  The  figures  are 
also  stated  to  be  too  high,  as  the  law  compels 
the  registration  of  the  formation  but  not  of 
the  dissolution  of  societies.  The  formation  of  6 
printing  societies  and  6  dressmaking  societies 
indicates  some,  tendency  to  cooperative  produc- 
tion. 

Denmark 

Here  cooperative  development  has  been  mainly 
on  the  Rochdale  system,  and  on  the  authority 
of  M.  P.  Blem,  the  chairman  of  the  Danish  Co- 
operative Committee,  it  can  be  said  that  there 
are  now  1,000  societies  with  about  150,000  mem- 
bers, and  an  annual  collective  turnover  of  about 
£2,000,000.  The  Cooperative  Wholesale  Society 
of  Copenhagen  sells  to  915  distributive  stores. 
Cooperative  creameries  ntunber  1,057,  ^^^  "^he 
butter  produced  from  milk  delivered  therefrom, 
during  the  last  fiscal  year,  was  valued  at  £8,400,- 
000.  The  bulk  of  the  agricultural  exports  from 
Denmark  are  of  cooperative  origin,  the  total 
production  of  the  butter,  bacon,  and  egg  soci- 
eties for  export  in  1903  being  £11,414,000,  while 
the  total  exports  from  the  whole  of  the  country 
were  tmder  £20,000,000. 

^  Germany 

The  cooperative  movement  as  a  whole  began 
much  later  in  Germany  than  in  England  or 
France,  and  took  a  different  form.  The  first 
attempts  in  Germany  arose  from  the  desire  on 


the  part  of  the  artizan  class  to  relieve  the  dis- 
tress due  to  factory  competition,  by  obtaining 
credit  and  the  raw  material  necessary  for  their 
work  at  a  more  reasonable  cost.  In  1848  certain 
loan  associations,  or  people's  banks  {Darlehns- 
kassenvereine) ,  were  established,  but  as  they  lent 
money  without  interest,  and  were  subsidized  by 
philanthropic  outsiders,  they  came  to  be  regarded 
by  the  artizans  as  mere  charitable  associations, 
and  were  held  in  small  esteem.  In  1849  ^^^ 
Schulze-Delitzsch,  who  for  years  was  the  life  and 
soul  of  the  cooperative  movement  in  Germany, 
founded  the  first  cooperative  society  for  the  pur- 
chase of  raw  material  among  thirteen  cabinet- 
makers in  Delitzsch,  his  native  town.  A  shoe- 
makers' cooperative  society  followed,  and  the 
results  were  so  favorable  that  during  the  next 
few  years  a  considerable  number  of  such  societies 
were  formed  in  the  neighboring  towns.  In  1850 
Herr  Schulze  founded  the  first  of  his  loan  asso- 
ciations    {Vorschussvereine),     which 

Sohnlxe-     differed  from  the  earlier  banks  in  that 

Belitnoh  ^^®  persons  to  whom  loans  could  be 
granted  must  themselves  be  mem- 
bers of  the  association  paying  regu- 
lar monthly  contributions.  They  thus  them- 
selves indirectly  furnished  the  security  for  the 
credit  afforded  them.  After  a  time  both  the 
societies  for  procuring  raw  material  and  the  loan 
associations  federated,  and  the  security  thus 
afforded  by  the  imlimited  liability  of  all  the 
members  of  all  the  associations  for  the  obligations 
of  any  one  association  rendered  it  easy  to  pro- 
cure the  necessary  capital.  Tho  the  societies 
for  procuring  raw  material  form  the  necessary 
basis  for  productive  cooperation,  their  expansion 
wa^  less  rapid  than  that  of  the  loan  associations 
founded  later.  Productive  cooperation  has  at 
no  time  been  able  to  show  a  very  successful  rec- 
ord in  Germany.  Between  i860  and  1870  a 
movement  was  set  on  foot  for  the  establishment 
of  retail  distributive  societies  {Konsumvereine), 
and  the  attention  of  the  working  classes  was  at- 
tracted to  these  stores  by  the  quarrel  which  re- 
sulted between  Schulze  and  Lassalle.  The  his- 
tory of  cooperation  in  Germany  has  since  been 
a  continuous  progress.  The  movement  has 
spread  from  industry  to  agriculture.  In  1859  a 
congress  of  members  of  loan  associations  was 
summoned  by  Herr  Schulze  at  Weimar;  a  central 
committee  was  appointed,  with  Herr  Schulze  at 
the  head,  which  in  1864  developed  into  the  Gen- 
eral Association  of  German  Cooperative  Societies 
(Allgemeiner  Verhand  Deutscher  Erwerbs  und 
Wirtschaftsgenossenschaften),  including  all  forms 
of  cooperation  within  its  limits. 

Meanwhile  another  cooperative  system  had 
arisen  in  Germany.  In  1849  F.  W.  R.  Raiffeisen 
in  Westerwald  established  a  cooperative  bakery, 
and  then  a  cooperative  bank.  This  had  a  capi- 
tal of  only  £300.  Contesting  against  great  odds, 
his  system  was  little  known  till  1874.  but  before 
his  death,  in  1888,  ''Father  Raiffeisen,"  as  he 
was  called,  saw  his  system  a  distinguished  suc- 
cess. 

The  following  gives  the  essential  points  of 
difference  in  the  two  systems: 

The  Schulze-Delitzsch  credit  associations  put 
the  lender's  interest  foremost;  Raiffeisen,  on  the 
contrary,  places  the  borrower's  interest  as  the 
keystone  of  his  system.  He  aims  at  social  bene- 
fit, not  at  business  profits.  Every  member  join- 
ing one  of  the  Schulze  associations  is  expected 
to  take  one  share  valued  at  from  $40  to  $125 
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(each  association  determining  the  value  of  its 
shares).  This  share  may  be  paid  for  in  small 
instalments.  The  shares  draw  dividends  rang- 
ing from  I  to  30  per  cent.  Some  associations 
have  declared  dividends  of  nearly  60  per  cent. 
This  is  gained  by  charging  a  somewhat  high 
rate  of  interest.  Loans  are  only  made  to  mem- 
bers and  are  for  short  periods,  never  more  than 
ninety  days.  As  security,  mortgages,  pledges, 
bills,  and  sureties  are  taken.  These  associa- 
tions are  managed  by  a  well-paid  committee 
whose  salaries  are  increased  oy  commissions 
based  on  the  amoimt  of  business  done.  In  order 
to  increase  their  commissions,  a  committee  often 
takes  bad  securities. 

The  Raiffeisen  loan  banks  were  established  to 

assist  borrowers,  and  at  the  same  time  to  free 

the  small  agriculturists  from  the  merciless  grasp 

of  usurers.     Raiffeisen  offered  to  sup- 

S&ifbiMn   P^y  ^^®  peasantry  with  money  if  they 

"^"2™^  would  subscribe  to  his  rules.  As 
^^^  his  aim  was  to  benefit  the  poorest 
classes  he  exacted  nothing  from  those 
joining,  and  as  most  members  were  agriculturists, 
he  made  long  credits  the  rule.  Each  bank  mem- 
bership is  confined  to  a  small  district.  Within 
this  district  members  are  elected  with  great  care 
and  discrimination.  No  difference  is  recognized 
between  the  poor  and  rich  except  that  the  latter 
are  allowed  to  take  the  brunt  in  the  administra- 
tion. No  officers  receive  a  cent  of  remuneration. 
Only  one  man  connected  with  a  bank  is  paid, 
viz.,  the  cashier,  and  he  has  no  say  whatever  in 
the  employment  and  the  distribution  of  the 
monev.  Banking  in  the  ordinary  sense  is  strictly 
forbidden.  The  banks  are  loan  banks  and  their 
sole  instrument  is  credit.  No  dividends  are  paid. 
All  profits  go  into  a  reserve  ftmd,  which  is  used 
to  meet  deficiencies  or  losses,  or  it  is  voted  to 
some  public  work  or  charity.  Money  is  loaned 
only  to  members,  and  no  request  for  a  loan  is 
granted  until  after  a  careful  examination  is  made 
into  the  object  of  the  loan,  whether  it  is  econom- 
ically justified,  and  if  found  to  be  so  the  appli- 
cant tor  a  loan  is  never  refused.  When  the 
money  is  granted  it  must  be  used  for  the  specific 
object  for  which  it  was  requested.  The  rate  of 
interest  usually  charged  is  5  per  cent.  The  banks 
obtain  their  money  from  various  sources,  paying 
from  3i  to  4  per  cent.  They  have  more  money 
than  they  can  use,  as  their  reputation  is  ex- 
cellent. The  lending  is  on  character,  no  pledges 
or  mortgages  are  taken  as  security,  but  simply 
a  note  of  hand  backed  by  one  or  two  other 
members.  It  is  thought  by  many  that  one  of 
the  strong  points  of  these  loan  banks  is  that  they 
are  based  on  the  unlimited  liability  of  members. 

Before  the  passing  of  the  law  of  1889,  loans 
were  made  to  non-members,  but  the  law  forbade 
this  extension  of  the  business  of  the  associations 
on  the  ground  that  it  destroyed  their  cooperative 
character.  Since  1889  also  the  liability  of  the 
members  has  been  no  longer  universally  unlim- 
ited ;  but  according  to  Dr.  Cruger  experience  has 
shown  that  associations  with  limited  liability 
have  not  always  proved  able  to  procure  the  nec- 
essary capital.  Tho  agreeing  in  their  main  ob- 
ject, the  Schulze-Delitzsch  and  Raiffeisen  banks 
differ  considerably  in  other  details.  The  former 
admit  members  of  every  class,  and  think  this 
safer,  since  it  is  improbable  that  a  demand  on 
the  bank  will  occur  in  every  industry  at  once; 
the  latter  limit  their  advantages  to  agriculturists. 
The  former  charge  high  interest  (8  to   12  per 


cent),  and  pay  high  dividends,  with  salaried 
officers.  The  latter  charge  low  rates  and  have 
no  salaried  officers,  and  claim  to  be  moxe  ethical, 
while  the  former  they  consider  merely  oonmier- 
cial. 

A  connection  between  the  associations,  how- 
ever, is  maintained  by  means  of  the  Central  Ag- 
ricultural Bank  for  Germany.  The  General  S^ 
retary's  Union,  presided  over  by  Dr.  Raiffeisen 
tmtil  his  death,  and  since  then  by  his  son,  aims 
to  extend  the  system.  The  firm  of  Raiffeisen  & 
Co.  has  been  founded  to  supplement  the  funds 
of  the  association,  and  render  them  indeoendent 
of  subsidies  hitherto  granted  by  the  Frussian 
Ministry  of  Agriculture.  The  firm  publishes  a 
journal.  The  Cooperative  News  (Genossenschafts- 
blatt). 

In  1889  a  general  German  agricultural  coop- 
erative union  was  established,  and  gave  a  great 
impetus  to  agricultural  cooperation. 

According  to  the  Prussian  Central  Genossen- 
schaftkasse,  there  were  Jan.  i,  1906,  in  Germany 
15,108  cooperative  credit  societies  of  one  kind 
or  another,  with  3,018,821  members.  The  larg- 
est number  of  these  belonged  to  the  Reichsver- 
band  of  Agricultural  Societies,  of  which  Dr. 
Haas  is  president.  At  the  Budapest  Interna- 
tional Cooperative  Congress  in  1904,  there  were 
reported  from  Germany  7,008  credit  societies 
of  Dr.  Haas's  union;  3,982  societies  of  the  Raf- 


feisen  type,  and  960  of  the  Schulze-Delitzsch 
type.  The  peasant  cooperative  societies  estab- 
lished by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  are  also 


numerous.  A  German  Cooperative  Wholesale 
Society,  somewhat  on  the  hnes  of  the  English 
wholesale,  transacts  business  with  1,400  cooper- 
ative societies. 

According  to  statistics  published  by  the  Prus- 
sian Government  there  were  in  the  empire  Jan. 
I,  1905,  the  following  cooperative  societies:  14,- 
272    credit   societies   with    1,901,122    members; 
1,833  stores  with  807,092  members;  3,062  agri- 
cultural   productive    societies    with 
Preient      21 8*863  members;  199  other  produc- 
Statistioi    **^®  societies  with  23,153  members; 
1,806  associations  for  the  purchase 
of  raw  materials  with  139,426  mem- 
bers; 452  societies  for  the  purchase  of  instruments 
of  production,  with  22,984  members;  295  soci- 
eties for  the  sale  of  members'   products  wiUi 
33,231  members;  142  societies  for  purchase  and 
sale  with  6,392  members,  652  building  associa^ 
tions  with  120,954  members,  425  other  societies 
with  42,979  members,  a  total  of  23,221  societies 
with  3,409,871  members. 

Switzerland 

Cooperative  distributive  societies  formed  on 
the  English  pattern  were  founded  in  Switzerland 
at  an  earlier  date  than  in  any  other  continental 
country  and  took  firm  root.  The  most  usual 
form  of  the  distributive  society  is  an  associa- 
tion for  the  wholesale  purchase  of  food  and 
household  commodities.  The  articles  bought  at 
wholesale  prices  are  sold  to  customers  at  prices 
varying  from  five  to  seven  per  cent  below  those 
of  ordinary  retail  dealers.  Some  societies  have 
also  undertaken  the  management  of  restaurants* 
where  a  meal  of  soup,  meat,  and  vegetables  can 
be  had  for  about  40  c.  (eight  cents). 

The  capital  is  formed  either  by  weekly  sub- 
scriptions or  by  the  issue  of  small  interest-bear- 
ing notes  for  sums  as  low  as  three  frs.    The  net 
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profits  go  to  fonn  a  reserve  fund  or  to  extend 
the  operations  of  the  society.  Most  of  these 
societies  enjoy  a  high  degree  of  prosperity.  One 
of  the  oldest  and  most  important  associations 
is  the  Consumverein  of  Zurich.  This  society 
was  founded  in  Oct.,  1853,  by  eight  members  of 
the  Grutliverein,  with  a  joint  capital  of  75  frs., 
which  they  employed  in  the  purchase  and  sale 
of  cigars. 

Cooperative  banking  in  Switzerland  has  had 
large  success.  The  Schweizerische  Volksbank  has 
branches  in  almost  every  Swiss  trading  center. 

In  all  there  are  said  to  be  4,400  cooperative 
societies  in  Switzerland,  altho  this  large  number 
is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  Swiss  law  makes 
it  easy  for  almost  any  kind  of  common  action 
to  be  registered  under  the  name  of  a  cooperative 
society.  Of  these,  in  1903,  some  1,800  were 
agricultural  societies,  including  1,536  cheeseries, 
which  practically  monopolize  the  cheese  indus- 
try. There  are  some  1,200  societies  for  coop- 
erative purchase.  The  204  Swiss  distributive 
societies  are  organized  into  a  Verband  der  Schwei- 
zerischen  Konsumvereine,  which  publishes  an 
organ,  the  Schweizerische  Konsumvereine.  The 
agricultural  cooperative-  supply  societies  are 
organized  in  a  Verband  Osischweizerische  Kon- 
sumvereine, In  1899  these  two  combined  in  a 
general  luiion. 

Italy 

Cooperation  in  Italy  connects  itself  with  the 
past,  yet  has  only  recently  been  thoroughly 
organized.  In  1886  and  1887  the  first  and  second 
congresses  of  Italian  cooperators  met  at  Milan, 
and  the  Federation  of  Italian  Cooperative  So- 
cieties was  constituted,  and  a  journal,  La  Co- 
operazione  Italiana,  established. 

The  most  unique  success  of  cooperation   in 

Italy  has  been  of  cooperative  societies 

!)•▼  Labor-        day-laborers.     Tne  origin  of  day- 

an' Uniom  1*^^^*  associations  has  been  traced 

back  to  the  companies  of  Lombard 

masons  who,    in   the   Middle   Ages, 

wandered  through  Europe  building  cathedrals  and 

palaces. 

In  Oct.,  1888,  Signor  Marin  opened  a  ** co- 
operative campaign,  which  lasted  for  a  whole 
year.  The  first  conference  was  held  at  Conta- 
rina  on  Nov.  24th,  and  soon  afterward  a  day- 
laborers*  cooperative  society  was  formed.  Other 
conferences  tollowed,  and  fresh  associations  were 
constituted.  In  all  fifteen  day-laborers'  societies 
were  established,  besides  four  associations  of  day- 
laborers  and  builders.  These  nineteen  unions 
had  almost  8,000  members,  drawn  from  the  ranks 
of  the  poorest  peasants  in  Italy. 

The  oi^anization  of  these  societies  and  the 
S3rstem  of  payment  to  members  which  is  ob- 
served are  very  simple.  The  society  makes  a  con- 
tract for  a  given  piece  of  work  at  a  given  price, 
and  then  siiolets  the  work  by  the  piece  to  gangs 
(squadre)  of  its  members.  It  provides  the  neces- 
sary tools  if  the  workmen  do  noti  possess  them, 
ana  gives  a  price  equal  to  that  which  it  has  re- 
ceived, minus  the  expenses  of  administration. 
While  the  work  goes  on  the  members  receive 
instalments  of  pay  for  their  immediate  main- 
tenance. When  the  work  is  finished  the  quantity 
done  b^r  each  man  is  estimated,  and  he  is  paid  a 
proportionate  share  of  the  profits. 

In  1902  there  were  270  cooperative  Labor  So- 
cieties in  Italy  (not  all  day-labor)  and  they 
received  132  contracts  at  3,293,705  Hre. 


The  first  distributive  societies  in  Italy  were 
founded  early  in  the  second  half  of  last  century. 
A  cooperative  store  was  started  in  1853  by  the 
General  Society  of  the  Working  Men 
DUtrilmtiva  ^^,  ^^\  followed  by  another  at 
Alessandria,  which  was  opened  m 
1854.  The  capital  of  many  of  these 
ori^al  societies  was  obtained  by  means  of  sub- 
scriptions from  wealthy  persons,  and  in  some 
places  they  were  even  organized  by  the  municipal 
authorities.  To  this  form  of  distribution  others 
opposed  the  more  purely  cooperative  English 
type  based  upon  the  scheme  of  tne  Rochdale  Fio- 
neers.  They  believe  that  the  constimers  would 
benefit  more  by  receiving  the  profits  of  the  society 
in  the  form  of  dividends  than  by  a  constant  dimi- 
nution of  retail  prices.  The  Italian  Industrial  Asso- 
ciation was  formed  at  Milan,  to  promote  the  de- 
velopment of  industry  in  Italy,  by  the  fotmdation 
of  people's  banks,  benefit  societies,  and  strictly 
cooperative  societies  of  constimption  and  produc- 
tion. In  1865  there  appear  to  have  been  about 
fifty-two  such  societies  m  Italy,  and  by  the  end 
of  1873  this  number  had  risen  to  eighty-five, 
including  sixteen  associations  on  the  English 
system.  Unforttmately  the  hopes  raised  by  this 
brilliant  beginning  were  destined  to  disappoint- 
ment. The  Italian  distributive  societies  were  a 
foreign  importation  and  lacked  unity  in  direction, 
in  form,  and  in  aims.  The  severe  English  type, 
with  its  complicated  system  of  reckonmg,  could 
not  be  maintained,  for  the  consumers,  urged  by 
necessity,  preferred  a  great  immediate  fall  of 
prices  to  the  slow  accumulation  of  profits. 

The  question  of  improving  the  dietary  of  the 
peasantry  is  one  of  great  and  increasing  importance 
m  Italy.     Since  i860  the  question  of  establishing 
cooperative  and  other  bakehouses  in 
PaVfthnuMfli  *^®  niral  districts  has  been  before  the 
public.   Don  Rinaldo  Anelli  started  a 
small  cooperative  bakehouse  at  Bern- 
ate,  which  proved  a  great  success.     In  1884  the 
government  offered  to  pay  half  the  expense  of 
starting  new  establishments,  and  by   1885  the 
total  number  of  cooperative  bakehouses  in  Italy 
had  risen  to  thirty-eight. 

In  186^-64  Signcu:  Luzzatti,  in  a  series  of 
lectures  delivered  at  Milan,  recommended  the 
establishment  of  people's  banks  on  the  Schulze- 
Delitzsch  system. 

The  movement  quickly  spread  through  Lom- 
bardy^  Tuscany,  EmiUa,  Romagna,  and  Venetia, 
and  finally  into  the  southern  provinces.  By 
the  end  of  1890  the  total  number  of  Italian  co- 
operative credit  societies  was  738,  with  a  paid-up 
capital  of  92,000,000  H.,  and  a  nominal  capital 
of  about  100,000,000  li. 

In  1887  there  was,  on  an  average,  one  people's 
bank  for  every  46,809  inhabitants  m  the  kmgaom, 
and  these  banks  were  most  numerous,  relatively 
to  the  population,  in  Apulia  and  Basilicata,  a  fact 
which  is  the  more  striking  when  it  is  considered 
that  the  means  of  obtaining  credit  were  formerly 
in  a  most  primitive  state  m  these  southern  dis- 
tricts, where  the  peasantry  were  completely  in 
the  power  of  the  local  usurers. 

The  people's  banks  have  been  to  some  extent 
transformed,  or  rather  they  have  been  supple- 
mented by  the  institution  of  other  popular  credit 
societies,  based  generally  on  the  same  principle, 
and  organized  on  similar  lines,  but  differing  in 
their  character  and  in  their  aims  from  the  original 
associations.  Some  of  these  societies  are  called 
"workmen's    banks"     (panche    Operate,    casse 
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operate),  "workmen's  credit  banks"  (banche  di 
credito  per  gli  Operai),  "popular  banks"  (casse 
popolart),  names  which  show  the  predominance 
of  working  men  in  the  new  associations. 

Another  form  of  credit  cooj)eration  has  been 
introduced  into  Italy  by  rural  loan  banks  on  the 
Raiffeisen  system.  These  banks  were  first 
started  in  1883  by  Signor  Leone  WoUemborg,  to 
protect  the  rural  laborers  and  small  landed 
proprietors  of  Venetia  and  Friuli  against  the 
exorbitant  demands  of  money-lenders,  by  making; 
it  possible  for  them  to  borrow  capital  at  a  moder- 
ate rate  of  interest. 

According  to  the  Liga  Nazionale  (National 
Union  of  Cooperative  Societies),  the  total  number 
of  Italian  cooperative  societies  (including  322 
outside  of  Italy)  was  4,371  on  Jan.  i,  1903.  Of 
these  some  1,500  were  people's  banks,  948  were 
distributive  societies,  471  industrial  i)roductive 
societies,  396  credit  societies,  175  societies  for 
common  labor  and  enterprise,  186  agricultural 
societies  (besides  banks  and  99  dairies),  28 
bakeries.  The  number  of  societies  of  the 
WoUemborg  Union  is  given  at  148.  The  "Catho- 
lic" cooperative  societies  number  1,039. 


Austria 

The  first  cooperative  societies  in  Austria  were 
loan  societies  modeled  after  the  German,  and 
came  into  existence  between  1850  and  i860. 
There  were  in  1903  in  Austria  (not  including 
Hungary)  9,713  cooperative  societies.  Of  these 
6,445  were  credit  associations,  of  which  2,320 
were  of  the  Schulze-Delitzsch  and  4,125  of  the 
Raiffeisen  type,  814  distributive  societies,  2,459 
other  societies.  Of  the  credit  societies  those 
of  the  Schulze-Delitzsch  type  had  in  1901  i,- 
063,505  members,  with  a  share  capital  of 
102,066.000  kronen.  The  agricultural  credit 
associations  of  the  Raiffeisen  type  had  261,026 
members,  and  dealt  out  credit  of  938,435,000  kr. 
The  societies  of  the  Raiffeisen  type,  tho  by  far  the 
most  numerous,  have  developed  almost  wholly 
within  the  last  fifteen  years.  Of  agricultural 
cooperative  societies  of  all  kinds  in  Austria 
there  are  almost  5,000.  The  AUgemeiner  Ver- 
band  Landwirthschaftlicher  Genossenschaften  in 
Oesterreich  included  14  unions  in  1904  with  3,549 
societies. 

Hungary 

Cooperation  in  Hungary  began  about  1850. 
The  first  society,  the  Beszterce  Savings  Bank 
and  Aid  Society  was  formed  in  1851.  The  move- 
ment slowly  grew.  The  (National  Cooperative) 
Hungarian  Land  Credit  Bank  was  formed  in  1862, 
and  up  to  1903  had  loaned  662,500,000  crowns 
on  mortgage  and  74,000,000  more  for  improve- 
ments. For  long,  however,  credit  societies  were 
the  only  cooperative  efforts  in  Hungary.  Only 
in  1883  was  the  Budapest  Central  Cooperative 
Creamery  formed.  In  1886,  however.  Count 
Alexander  Karolyi,  sometimes  called  "the  father 
of  Hungarian  cooperation,"  gave  a  new  inipetus 
to  the  movement.  In  1896  the  Central  (Credit 
Bank  of  the  Hungarian  cooperative  societies 
was  formed,  and  in  1898  established  societies  in 
465  localities.  Other  central  institutions  ap- 
peared. In  Transylvania  a  Raiffeisen  move- 
ment was  developed.  In  1898  a  national  cen- 
tral credit  cooperative  association  (Raiffeisen) 
was  formed,  with  capital  to  which  the  govern- 


ment largely  contributed,  and  which  it  controls. 
Jan.  I,  1904,  there  were  affiliated  with  this  as- 
sociation 1,653  societies,  with  366,721  members, 
organized  in  5  446  distinct  communes,  with  a 
collective  saving  deposit  of  21,000,000  crowns, 
and  a  credit  of  39,000,000  cr.  The  chief  business 
of  these  societies  is  to  supply  credit,but  a^riciil- 
tural  supply  societies  are  not  a  few,  and  some 
productive  societies  exist.  Distributive  cooper- 
ative societies  in  Hun^fary  came  later,  but  noir 
have  a  central  distributive  society,  the  "  Hang]^" 
with  267  societies  in  1003.  There  were  also,  at 
that  date,  150  so-called  Christian  cooperative 
societies  with  a  central  organization  of  their  own. 
Cooperative  insurance  began  1894.  The  govern- 
ment in  1904  granted  13,000,000  cr.  to  promote 
the  cooperative  sale  of  farm  produce. 

Russia 

Russia  has  some  1,330  cooperative  societies 
with  450,000  members.  There  were  jn  1904  926 
cooperative  distributive  societies;  in  1903  ttee 
were  801  with  146,550  members  in  the  348  so- 
cieties making  returns,  with  a  collective  share 
capital  of  3,174,040  rubles,  and  sales  of  25,958,- 
508  ru.  during  the  year.  The  Moscow  Union  of 
Cooperative  Oistributive  Societies  had  131  socie- 
ties in  1903.  and  the  Cooperative  Wholesale 
Society  in  St.  Petersburg  had  15.  There  were 
also  in  Russia  7,809  cooperative  credit  societies 
in  1902  (including  4,568  savings  and  provident 
societies) . 

Finland 

Finland  has  a  very  active  cooperative  move- 
ment. 

Two  hundred  and  sixty  cooperative  stores  have 
35,000  members  and  annual  sales  of  $2,400,000. 
The  wholesale  sold  $300,000  in  the  last  six  months. 
One  retail  store  sold  $140,000  in  the  past  year. 
There  are  144  cooperative  banks,  238  cooperative 
creameries,  a  total  of  700  cooperative  associa- 
tions. The  weekly  News  has  a  circulation  of 
7,000.  The  movement  is  comparativelv  new, 
the  wholesale  being  only  in  its  second  3rear. 
Rochdale  lines  are  strictly  followed  and  a  vigor- 
ous growth  is  assured. 

Scandinavia 

Cooperation  in  the  modem  sense  began  in 
Norway  in  1866,  when  a  cooperative  canvas 
manufactory  was  begun  at  Christiania.  By 
1875  there  were  290  cooperative  societies  with 
33,000  members.  Many  of  these,  however,  did 
not  endure.  In  1896  the  government  em- 
ployed Mr.  Dehli  to  study  cooperation  in  other 
countries,  and  his  lectures  and  writing  on  his 
return  produced  a  new  interest.  In  1900  there 
were  260  societies  with  28,000  members,  and  a 
"turnover"  of  about  12,250,000  kroner.  The 
movement  has  been  largely  agricultural.  There 
are  now  some  830  cooperative  dairies  and  chees- 
eries,  and  as  many  more  for  the  improved  brnd- 
ing  of  cattle.  There  are  centrad  unions  for 
northern,  eastern,  and  western  Norway.  Sweden 
had  in  1906,  2524  registered  cooperative  societies, 
besides  many  not  registered,  ana  the  movement  is 
growing  fast.  Of  the  registered,  903  were  build- 
ing societies.  410  agricultural,  382  retail,  338 
dairies,  155  productive. 
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Other  European  Countries 

Poland  has  i6o  cooperative  societies,  including 
34  Polish  societies  in  western  Prussia,  for  the 
most  part  cooperative  banks.  Servia  has  788 
(including  100  provident  and  friendly  societies). 
They  are  almost  all  agricultural;  416  are  Raif- 
feisen  banks.  Rumania  has  1,121  rural  people's 
banks.  Btilgaria  has  an  agricultural  bank  with 
25  societies  and  there  are  47  other  cooperative 
societies.  Greece  has  only  10  societies.  Spain 
has  140  small  societies,  of  which  50  are  in  Bar- 
celona and  40  in  Catelonia.  In  Portugal  coop- 
eration is  said  to  have  existed  for  centuries  among 
her  agricultural  and  fisher  folk,  and  to-day  coop- 
erative agricultural  societies  and  cooperative 
pharmacies  are  numerous,  while  in  Lisbon  there 
are  several  strong  distributive  societies.  The 
Portuguese  Sociahst  movement  is  somewhat 
cooperative. 

Other  Continents 

In  Japan  cooperation  of  some  form  has  come 
down  from  ancient  times.  There  are  said  to  be 
cooperative  silk  stores  which  can  trace  their  ex- 
istence 230  years.  In  190^  there  were  reported 
583  cooperative  societies  m  Japan,  357  being 
credit  societies.  In  India  modem  cooperative 
ideas  are  spreading,  but  as  yet  with  small  actual 
results.  South  Africa  has  a  cluster  of  coopera- 
tive distributive  societies  growing  in  strength. 
In  Australia  cooperation  seems  to  nave  made  less 
headway.  IceUmd  has  a  cooperative  movement 
begun  m  1844,  and  now  with  some  strength, 
including  15  dairies. 

United  States 

Cooperation  in  the  United  States  is  hard  to 
summarize.  The  word  has  been  used,  even  by 
responsible  writers,  in  such  a  loose  way  and  to 
cover  such  a  variety  of  forms,  as  often  to  make 
the  word  cooperation  almost  meaningless  unless 
the  sense  in  which  it  is  used  be  stated.  Even  the 
most  purely  mercenary,  unfratemal,  and,  occa- 
sionally, even  fraudulent  schemes  are  sometimes 
masked  tmder  the  fair  name  of  cooperation. 
Statistics  therefore  greatly  vary. 

Professor  Parsons  finds  (Arena,  July  and  Aug., 
1903)  8,500  societies  in  the  U.  S.  for  cooper- 
ative production  and  distribution.  Mr.  N.  O. 
Nelson,  on  the  other  hand,  using  the  word  in  a 
more  guarded  sense,  reported  to  the  International 
Alliance  in  1903  only  5^8  societies  with  89,447 
members,  a  capital  of  $3,203,520,  and  sales  of 
$33,705,645.  (Jf  these,  283  were  creameries,  192 
stores,  38  selling  associations,  4<  factories. 

Nevertheless  cooperation  in  the  U.  S.  has  had 
a  very  much  lon^r  and  fuller  history  than  is 
usually  realized.  It  has  reached  very  lar^e  pro- 
portions. In  cooperative  credit  association^  it 
IS  scarcel^r  equaled;  in  attempts  in  cooperative 
communities  it  has  led  the  world.  It  is,  how- 
ever, except  in  the  cooperative  bank  movement 
almost  utterly  tmorganized  as  a  national  move- 
ment, and  most  of  its  early  attempts  have  proved 
of  short  duration.  Dr.  R.  Heber  Newton,  in  his 
"  Social  Studies  *'  (1887),  gives  the  following  inter- 
esting table  of  the  main  events  in  the  history  of 
American  cooperation: 

1730  (060111). — Share  system  introduced  into  New  England 
fisheries. 

X7S3. — I^ie-assuranoe  introduced  in  Philadelphia. 


"The  Philadelphia  Contributionship  for  the  Insurance  of 
Houses  from  Loss  by  Fire."  Benjamin  Franklin,  first  cUreo- 
tor.    Corporation  sull  prospering. 

1767. — -Lrife-insurance  introduced  in  Philadelphia. 

"  The  Corporation  for  the  Relief  of  Widows  and  Childxen  of 
Clergymen  m  the  Communion  of  the  Church  of  England  in 
America."     Composed  of  clergymen.     Still  flourishing. 

18x0. — Mutual  assurance  bodied  in  a  national  order — ^the 
Odd  Fellows. 

1820-30. — Owen's  movement;  socialistic. 

1830-40. — Loan  and  building  societies  formed  in  PhiJa- 
delpma. 

New  England  Association  of  Farmers  and  Mechanics  agi- 
tate the  formation  of  stores. 

Labor  organizations  in  New  England  open  some  stores. 

1840-50. — Brook  Farm,  Hopedale.  etc. 

Pourierite  phalanxes. 

New  England  Protective  Union  builds  up  a  system  of 
stores;  which  at  their  height  did  a  business  of  about  $a. 000 .000 
per  annum. 

The  earliest  essay  in  cooperative  production — Tailors* 
Association  in  Boston  (1849). 

1850-60. — Loan  associations  arise  in  Massachusetts.  Asso* 
date  dairies  started  in  New  York.     Anaheim. 

1860-70. — Stores  started  in  several  states. 

Productive  societies  also. 

Revival  of  building  and  loan  associations  in  Pennsylvania. 

Mutual  assurance  assumes  business  forms. 

Renewed  attempts  at  cooperative  production. 

Shipyard  in  Baltimore  (1865),  in  Boston  (x866);  machine 
shop  in  Philadelphia  (1866);  foundries  in  various  cities;  shoe 
manufactory  in  Lynn  and  in  North  Adams  (about  1868); 
cigar  manufactory  m  Westfield,  Mass.  (1869). 

1870-80. — Knighte  of  St.  Crispin  agitate  cooperation. 

Founding  and  growth  and  decline  of  the  Patrons  of  Hus- 
bandry; which  order  claimed  to  save  in  one  year  (1874)  $12.- 
000.000  to  ite  members,  through  ite  cooperative  agencies. 

Founding  and  growth  of  the  Knights  of  Honor — a  great 
mutual  assurance  association.     Still  nourishing. 

Founding,  growth  and  dissolution  of  the  Sovereigns  of 
Industry;  which  order  did  a  cooperative  business  in  one  year 


ii877)  of  $f  ,000,000;  representing  a  saving  to  its  members  of 
420.000;  all  of  ite  stores  be'  -•'-••• 

wiuch  are  still  prosperous. 


$420  000;  all  of  ite  stores  being  on  the  Rochdale  plan;  some  of 


Scattered  stores  in  many  stetes;  Massachusette  reporting 
fifteen  independent  stores  orranized  since  1870. 

Philadelphia  Industrial  Cooperative  Society  organized 
(x87S).        ^  ^       .  ... 

Independent  productive  soaeties  m  many  stetes. 

Rapid  growth  of  associate  dairies,  of  which  there  are  now 
5.000  in  the  U.  S. 

Rapid  growth  of  mutual  assurance  companies;  the  Patrons 
of  Husbandry  having  at  one  time  in  one  stete  alone  thirty- 
eight  fire-insurance  companies;  three  companies  in  one  county 
carrying  over  $1,000,000  of  risks;  New  York  Stete  claiming 
300,000  membcKfs  of  various  mutual  assurance  societies  at  end 
of  decade. 

Rapid  ^[rowth  of  building  and  loan  societies  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, which  now  number  over  600  in  Philadelphia,  wifh  a 
membership  of  75.000  and  a  capital  of  $80,000,000;  which 
number  in  Pennsylvania  from  z.500  to  z,8oo;  which  have  led 
to  investment  of  $100,000,000  in  real  estete  in  Philadelphia 
alone. 

Revival  of  loan  associations  in  Massachusette;  where  are 
now  over  twenty-two  societies  incorporated,  having  a  total 
membership  of  over  6,000. 

Institution  of  loan  associations  in  New  Jersey.  Ohio,  Cali- 
fornia, etc.;  New  Jersey  reporting  106  associations  in  1880; 
Ohio  reporting  the  incorporation  of  307  associations  during 
the  seven  years  preceding  the  report  (1880);  total  estimatM 
societies  (z88o).  3.000  in  U.  S.,  with  membership  of  450,000; 
and  aggregate  capital  of  $75^000,000. 

Experimente  in  colonization. 

1880-90. — Formation  of  the  New  England  Cooperative 
Association. 

Revival  of  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry. 

Greatly  quickened  growth  of  cooperation  in  all  lines. 

Development  of  the  Knighte  of  Labor. 

The  more  recent  developments  may  be  thus 
summarized  (for  Cooperative  Distribution  see 
especial  article  Cooperative  Stores  in  the  U.  S.) : 

The  first  productive  association  of  which  we  have  any 

record  was  that  of  the  Boston  Tailors'  Associative  Union, 

which  was  formed  in  1844,  but  did  not  endure  long.     Dr. 

Newton  in  his  article  (see  above)  mentions 

similar  attempte  at  shipyards  in  Baltimore 

Productive    (i^^^s);  in  Boston  (1866);  a  machine-shop  in 

n<^«<»M>*4<M.   Philadelphia    (1866);    foundries   in  various 

Cooperation  cities— Troy,  Albany,  Qeveland.  Cincinnati. 

St.  Louis  (1865-68);  shoe  manufactories  in 

Lynn  and  North  Adams,  Mass.  (dr.  1868);  a 

dgar  manufactory  in  Westfield.  Mass.  (1869);  a  machine-snop 

in  Greenfield.  Mass.  (1870).     Says  Dr.  Newton: 

The  most  promising  of  these  eariy  experimente  was  the 
stove  foundry  of  the  Iron  Molders  Intematioaal  Union. 
This  was  started  in  1867,  in  Allegheny  Coimty.  Pa.,  the  xo.ooo 
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members  of  tlic  union  hAving  been  expected  to  become  stock- 
holders. The  pairl-up  capital^  however,  proved  insuflficicnt 
in  n  critical  moment — ^the  oft-repoated  e7t|*eTience — ^and  the 
ciitCTfirnse  failed. 

The  decade  1870-&0  experienced  n  marked  mcrcaso  in  the 
number  of  productive  societies.  In  the  mid -year  of  this 
decade  Massachtt-setts  had  sixteen  productive  societies  re- 
portiiis  to  the  State,  and  nine  not  reporting,  tho  du3y  char- 
teredo  All  but  one  of  these  had  been  orsanit«d  since  1870. 
The  sixteen  societies  reportinii  gave  an  aggregate  paid-in 
capital  of  $114,210,  The  nine  not  reporting:  were  incori>o- 
rated  for  $47, 1 10.     Other  societies  were  known  to  exist. 

Ohio  had  a  nural>er  of  associations  for  manufacturing,  but 
the  coopcraliN^  feature  did  not  lonu  survive  in  the  few  socic- 
tics  tbftt  were  successful.  One  of  these  associations  hari  a 
capital/m  1877,  of  f  100,000,  but  lapsed  into  a  joint-stock 
concern,  votes  counting  not  by  persons,  but  by  shares.  .  ,  . 

A  number  of  these  societies  were  the  results  of  strikes. 
The  strike  at  North  Adams,  c,  r..  on  the  introrluction  of 
Chinese  labor,  led  to  the  establishment  of  a  cooperative  shoe 
factory.  A  rct>ort  says:  "  The  men  s|>eak  with  pride  of  their 
new  feelings  of  self-reliance  ami  freedom,  as  well  as  of  the 
quality  of  their  work.*'  *  ,  ♦  The  Patrons  of  Husbandry 
were  reported  in  the  Economist  of  Nov.  8,  1876,  as  having 
"thirty  manufacturing  associations,  whose  capital  ranges 
from  $900,000  to  $500,000;  .  .  .  sixteen  grist-mills,  one  of 
which  produces  190  barrels  of  flour  per  day:  .  .  .  three  tan- 
neries, and  six  smithcries," 

The  Sovereigns  of  Industry  contemplated  entering  upon 
this  field,  and  made  some  essays  in  it,  e.  g..  the  Kingston  Coop- 
erative Fountlry  Company,  in  Kingston,  Mass.  Its  members 
consisted  chiefly  of  picked  men  from  other  foundries.  It 
orgaiiieed  with  a  c&i?ital  of  $S,ooo,  Details  of  the  experience 
of  this  and  other  societies  ha%c  vanished  with  the  order. 

This  brings  us  down  to  the  attempts  of  the  Knights  of 
Labor.  The  attempts  of  the  Knights  were  most  various  and 
most  wide-spread,  including  boot  and  shoe  com^iianies  in  Massa- 
chusetts, pamters  and  decorators*  associations  in  Minneapolis, 
clothing  companies,  tobacco  factories,  plumbers*  associations, 
printing  compani«,  mining  associations,  etc.  All  these, 
however,  as  Knights  of  Labor  organisations  have  come  to 
grief  Nevertheless,  not  a  few  strong  productive  cooperative 
enterprises  have  secured  enduring  form. 

"Among  the  most  successful  coor>erative  enterprises  of  a 
productive  character  were  those  existing  among  the  coopers  of 
Minneapolis.  Between  1874  and  1886  no  fewer  than  nine 
associations  have  been  formed  there  which 
conduct  business  on  cooi:i«frative  principles.  As 
Kinneapolii  «arlyas  1868  the  experiment  of  renting  a  small 
Pruinnrit  ^bop  and  selling  the  product  direct  to  the  mills 
i/oopexi  ^.^j.  ^j-jgfj  |j,y  a  few  joumcy^men  coojiers;  they 
allowed  themselves  the  ordinary  rate  of  wages, 
calculated  on  the  piece  system,  and  then 
divided  the  profits  in  proportion  to  the  work  done,  A  sus- 
pension of  trade  in  the  flour-mills  caused  a  discontinuance  of 
the  enterprise,  and  on  its  resumption  in  1870  it  proved  a 
financial  success,  but  a  failure  from  the  cooperative  point  of 
view,  owing  to  the  determination  of  the  treasurer,  who  had 
secured  a  large  contract  for  himself  instead  of  for  the  firm,  to 
set  up  as  a  master  cooper.  The  rapid  increase  of  the  milling 
industry  and  the  consequent  influx  of  coopers  to  supply  the 
demand  for  barrels  caused  the  labor  market  in  Minneapolis  to 
become  overstocked;  the  wages  of  coopers  fell  so  low  that  the 
former  cooperators  decided  in  1874  to  renew  their  experiment. 
Having  obtained  the  promise  of  a  contract,  the  Cooperative 
Barrel  Company  was  t^ormally  incorporated  under  the  laws  of 
Minnesota,  and  entered  upon  a  prosperous  career."  This, 
however,  has  not  seemed  permanent.  By  1896  the  nine 
shops  had  dwindled  to  four,  and  in  1907  to  three. 


Ccwerative  production  in  some  forms,  how- 
ever»  has  grown  in  the  U.  S.,  and  of  late  years 
very  rapidly.  Mr.  J,  M.  C.  Hampsoo,  editor  of 
The  National  Cooperator,  Chicago,  reported  to 
the  International  Cooperative  Congress  in  1903 
that  there  are  something  like  50,000  cooperative 
societies  in  the  U,  S,  He  included  in  this  5,000 
building  and  loan  associations  {q.  t',),  which  he 
adds,  however,  are  scarcely  of  the  true  coopera- 
tive kind.  2.000  mutual  fire-insurance  companies, 
5,000  cooperative  creameries  and  cheese  facto- 
ries, about  3,000  cooperative  telephone  companies 
(particiilaTly  in  the  rural  districts  of  Michigan), 
hundreds  of  cooperative  elevator  associations 
(particularly  in  Minnesota).  He  also  refers  to 
thousands  of  cooperative  irrigation  associations. 

According  to  Professor  Parsons  (see  above), 
the  U.  S.  leads  the  w*orld  in  cooperative  insur- 
ance, wHth  3,800  associations,  more  than  S.ooor 
000  members,  and  $100,000,000  premium  receipt. 


In  cooperative  banking,  he  puts  Germany  first, 
with  12,083  banks,  and  a  business  of  $850,000,* 
000  or  $900,000,000,  and  the  U,  S»  second,  with 
5,302   loan  associations,  havinjg  over    1,500,000 
members    and   $330,000,000    of    business.     Pro- 
fessor Parsons  estimates  in  the   U»  S.  8.500  so- 
cieties of  production  and  distribution,  with  nearly 
1,000,000  members  and  a  business  of  some  $15* 
000,000   per   year.     Professor   Parsons    tells 
that  there  are  3.800  cooperative  creameries  wi' 
300,000    members    and   a   production    of   aboi 
$80,000,000  per  annum.     In  Minnesota,  throng] 
the  work  of  one  professor  in  the  University 
Minne.sota,  600  cooperative  creameries  were  start 
in  ten  years,  w^ith  a  membership  of  50,000  fanrn 
There  are  about  4.000  farmers'  ptirchasing  am 
distributing    societies    with     500,000     members. 
Fruit-growlers*     cooperative   organizations    have-! 
been  formed  in  nine   states  with  about  100,000 
members*     It  is  estimated  that  there  are  more 
than  20,000  cooperators  in  California  and  that 
one  third   of  the   whole   fruit    business   of  the 
state  is  handled  cooperatively.     The  cooperative 
Southern    California     Fruit    Exchange    handles 
more  than  half  of  the  orange  business  of  the 
state.     In  five  states  the  milk  producers  ha\'e 
cooperative  associations  for  selling  wholesale  to 
city  dealers.     Six  or  seven  states  have  coopera- 
tive grain   elevators.     Near   Solomon,    Kan.,  "^ 
1901 ,  some  fifty  farmers  established  a  cooperati 
grain    elevator.     The    railways    and    the    Gra[ 
Trust  tried  to  break  it  down  by  buying  grain 
abov^e  the  market  price.     The  farmers  sold  to 
the  trust,  but  paid  over  a  cent  a  bushel  to  the 
cooperative  on  their  sales  and  the  trust  gave  u] 
the  fight.     There  are  also  cooperative  bee-kee]^ 
ers.  sheepherders,  basket-makers,  sawmills,  gri^ 
mills,  wood-yards,  starch  factories,  canning  f; 
tones,   dealers   in   poultry,  eggs,   cattle,   bors 
and  cotton.     Outside  of  the  creameries  and  bui 
ter  and  cheese  factories,  there  are^  however,  onl 
some  sixty  cooperative  factories.     There  are 
the    U.    S.     ^,302    cooperative    credit    societi* 
Cooperative  life-insurance  alone  exceeds  $7,000,- 
000,000  on   5,500,000  lives.     There  are  mutual 
fire,    hail,   and    live-stock  insurance    coinpanii 
The  "Insurance  Year  Book"   reports  only  1 
such  mutual  companies,  but  GeoiT^e  K.  Holmi 
studying  the  subject  for  the  U.  S.  AgricuHui 
Department,  says  there  were  3,000  of  them  amo: 
the  farmers  alone  in   1899,  WMth  a  membershij 
of  2,700,000,  or  about  half  the  farmers  in  tf 
U.  S.     There  are  also  thousands  of  cooperativ 
irrigation  societies  in  the  West,  and  some  1,000 
cooperative  fanners'  telephone  companies. 

Such  are  Professor   Parsons* s  figures,  but  the 
round  numbers  indicate  that  they  are  not  bi 
on  exact  returns,  and  vrhile  suggestive  inclu< 
many  movements  not  cooperative  except  in 
very  general  sense  of  the  word.     For  a  carei 
study  of  productive  distribution   in   the  U,  1 
see    especial    article,    Cooperative    Stores 
THE  United  States. 

IV.  Arguments  For   and   Against   Coopera- 
tion 

The   argument  against   cooperation    is   never 
against    cooperation    as    an    ideal,    but    simpf^H 
against  it  as  a  practical  method  of  social  refonti^| 
On   this  line  the  opposition   to  cooperation  has 
been  varied  and  often  strong;  the  answer,  bow- 
ever,  being  probably  stronger. 

J ,  Against  distributive  cooperation  it  has  been 
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claimed  that  it  enables  the  cooperative  consumer 
to  obtain  lower  prices  and  save  some  of  the 

grofits  that  would  otherwise  go  to  middlemen, 
ut  does  not  tend  to  raise  wages,  and  may  even 
tend  to  lower  wages  through  the  interest  the 
purchasing  cooperators  have  in  purchasing  as 
cheaply  as  possible. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  cooperation  has 
not  lowered  wages.  The  cooperative  wholesale 
society  in  England  pays  union  wages;  so,  with  the 
rarest  exceptions,  do  all  cooperators. 

2.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  claimed  that  pro- 
ductive cooperation  tends  either  to  develop  lit- 
tle companies  or  groups  of  producers  competing 
against  each  other,  or,  if  these  little  companies 
combine  into  one  whole,  to  develop  a  monopoly 
which  is  either  against  the  community,  or,  if 
large  enough  to  include  the  whole  community, 
is  socialism  and  not  cooperation. 

But  this,  again,  is  argument  not  against  co- 
operation, but  against  its  misuse,  not  against 
cooperation,  but  for  the  necessity  of  combining 
trade-unionism  with  cooperation — a  combination 
which  is,  fortunately,  rapidly  on  the  increase  in 
England  and  in  most  coimtnes. 

3.  A  stronger  argument  against  cooperation 
is  that  it  so  nxes  the  mind  of  investors  and  co- 
operators  on  saving  or  earning  a  few  cents  that 
they  forget  questions  of  much  larger  economic 
importance.  Says  Beatrice  Potter  (Mrs.  Sidney 
Webb): 

It  would  be  a  fatal  error  if  the  million  members  of  cooper- 
ative societies  allowed  their  comparatively  small  interests  as 
dividend  receivers  for  one  moment  to  divert  their  attention 
from  their  much  vaster  interests  as  wage-earners  and  citizens. 
The  dividends  of  a  cooperator  amount  on  an  average  to  about 
^3  a  year,  or  just  about  a  farthing  per  hour  on  his  wages.  A 
good"  cooperator,  dealing  pretty  constantly  at  the  store, 
wul  make  perhaps  double  this  amount,  or  a  halfpenny  per 
hour  of  his  working-time.  Now  I  need  not  remind  you  how 
very  easy  it  is  to  lose  a  halfpenny  per  hour  in  wages  for  the 
want  of  a  strong  trade-union.  Take,  for  instance,  the  Amal- 
gamated Society  of  Carpenters,  with  its  500  branches  all  over 
'  the  kingdom.  Their  standard  rates  of  wages  vary  from  <d. 
per  hour  in  some  towns  up  to  9^.  per  hour  in  others — a  dif- 
ference equal  to  no  less  than  eighteen  times  as  much  as  the 
average  cooperator  mak^  out  ofhis  store.  ...  It  will  hardly 
be  maintained  that  the  ;^5  a  year  dividend  of  the  Kei^hley 
"good  cooperator"  is  equivalent  to  the  ;C36  a  year  additioniu 
wages  earned  by  the  Manchester  "good  trade-unionist." 

Yet  this,  again,  is  no  argument  against  co- 
operation, but  simply  an  argximent  (as,  indeed, 
Mrs.  Webb  uses  it)  for  a  combination  of  coopera- 
tion with  trade-unionism.  Cooperation  may  not 
accomplish  all  things,  but  a  penny  saved  is  a 
penny  earned,  and  trade-unionists  in  England 
nave  learned  that  they  cannot  afford  to  sneer  at 
the  millions  of  pounds  in  the  English  cooperative 
movement,  gained  by  saving  pennies. 

4.  The  main  argument  against  cooperation, 
as  applied  to  the  U.  S.  at  least,  is  the  difficulty 
of  successfully  conducting  it.  Nowhere  is  mo- 
nopoly so  entrenched  as  in  the  XJ.  S.,  and  nowhere 
is  competition  when  there  is  competition  so  keen. 
With  mills,  stores,  and  all  forms  of  business  car- 
ried on  by  these  gigantic  corporations  and  mo- 
nopolies, it  is  almost  impossible  for  the  small 
cooijerative  store  to  successfully  compete. 
Against  corporations  able  to  nm  a  year  or  more 
at  a  loss,  in  order  to  run  out  the  small  venture, 
small  cooperation  is  often  helpless.  Too  often, 
too,  these  corporations  do  not  need  to  run  out 
the  email  venture.     Small  cooperative  ventures 

'  too  often  run  themselves  out.  They  can  rarely 
be  well  managed,  because  good  managers  can 
get  larger  salaries  than  the  small  venture  can 
afford  to  pay,  and  even  when  well  managed  the 


small  venture  cannot  buy  or  manufacture  or 
sell  on  a  small  scale  so  cheaply  as  the  corpora- 
tion on  a  large  scale.  Small  cooperation  is, 
thus,  often  hopeless,  swallowing  up  the  hard- 
earned  money  invested  in  it,  and  sometimes,  in 
spite  of  the  liest  intentions,  becoming  a  veritable 
sweating-den,  simply  because  of  the  inability  of 
the  small  venture  to  compete  with  large  stores 
and  yet  pay  living  wages. 

One  must  not  be  misled  for  the  U.  S.  by  the 
success  of  the  English  movement.  In  the  first 
place,  the  fovmdations  of  that  success  were  laid 
before  business  was  so  monopolized  as  it  is  to- 
day, even  in  England.  Secondly,  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  most  English  cooperation  is  con- 
sumptive, not  productive — in  other  words,  the 
least  beneficial  form  of  cooperation  to  the  pro- 
ducer. 

Yet  all  this  is  not  an  argument  against  coop- 
eration, only  a  statement  of  actual  difficulties, 
and  against  attempting  cooperation  except  vmder 
the  right  conditions  of  management,  capital,  and 
support. 

Where  a  small  cooperative  venture  is  fortunate 
enough  to  secure  a  good  manager,  where  it  can 
secure  some  capital,  where  there  is  a  commimity 
or  a  body  of  working  men  willing  to  support  it, 
where  there  is  willingness  and  determination  to 
carry  it  through,  then  in  trades  and  under  cir- 
cumstances where  the  competition  is  not  too  in- 
tense the  cooperation  may  succeed.  Such  cases 
are  by  no  means  wanting  in  the  U.  S.,  tho  ex- 
ceptional. See  Cooperative  Stores  in  the 
United  States. 

Rbpbrbncbs:  Reports  of  Cooperative  Congress  (Great  Brit- 
ain); Annual  Cooperative  Union,  Manchester.  England; 
Reports  of  Internattonal  Cooperative  Alliance,  19  Southamp- 
ton Row,  London.  W.  C.  England;  Prof.  Frank  Parsons, 
in  The  Arena,  July.  Aug.  (1903);  G.  J.  Holyoake.  Self 
Help  by  the  People.  A  history  of  cooperation  in  Rochdale 
Benjamin  Jones,  Cooperative  Production,  a  vols. 
^   ^   Lloyd.  Labor  Copartnership  in  Great  Britain 


(1893);  Benjai 
(1804):  H.  D.  I 
ana  Ireland  (ji 


1898);  Beatrice  Potter  (Mrs.  Sidney  Webb). 
Cooperative  Movement  in  Great  Britain  (1899);  Catherine 
Webb.  Industrial  Cooperation. 

COOPERATIVE  AGRICULTURE:  Ck)opera- 
ation  in  agriculture  in  Great  Britain  has  had  a 
varied  career,  and  has  hitherto  been  mainly  as- 
sociated with  the  sympathetic  work  of  some 
leading  landowners.  Here  and  there  distributive 
stores  have  managed  farms,  but  the  losses  have 
been  greater  than  the  profits.  In  1905, 8,706  acres 
were  thus  farmed  by  sixty-eight  societies,  the 
results  giving  an  aggregate  profit  of  £4,075,  and 
an  aggregate  loss  of  £7,880.  The  farms  range  in 
size  from  ten  acres  of  the  Middlesbrough  Society, 
upon  which  a  loss  of  £1  was  made,  to  the  449 
acres  of  the  Hucknall  Torkard  Cooperators,  who 
lost  £177.  The  Chester-le-Street  had  the  largest 
deficit,  £256  on  212  acres;  and  the  Sunderland 
society  made  the  most  notable  profit,  viz.,  £632 
on  420  acres,  followed  by  the  £515  of  the  New- 
castle-on-Tyne  society  secured  on  an  acreage  of 
122.  Neither  of  the  great  wholesale  societies 
made  profits,  and  the  aggregate  loss  on  the 
two  farms  at  Lancaster  and  Lanark  was  £6,455. 
Rather  better  returns  were  furnished  by  the  three 
farming  societies,  two  of  which  made  profits  of 
£4,203,  the  other  having  a  small  deficit  of  £7. 

The  most  hopeful  aspect  of  associated  farming, 
however,  is  that  directed  by  the  Agricultural 
Organization  Society,  which  is  working  in 
loyal  cooperation  with  the  Cooperative  Union, 
altho  quite  a  distinct  body  with  definite  consti- 
tution and  aims.     At  the  beginning  of  Nov .^  i.<^<^^^ 
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there  were   136  societies  aflUliated  to   the   Aj^ri- 
I  crultural    Organization  Society,   being    classifaed 
as  follows: 

Societies  for  ib«  supply  of  requimniniU  and  ta^e  of  prod- 
uce — , .^. ....... .  97 

Dairy,  bottkd  milk,  and  clieese-makins  sooeties i> 

Rtixal  Indtiatrica  Six:ietiea ....                       . . .  ,^. ...  —  4 

AHotment*  and  small  holdings  societies 4 

AKiicidtural  credit  societies.. « 11 

Auction  market .,,..* ♦•  i 

Fruit  grading  society. t 

Motor  service  societies ,  .  ,            .  3 

County  Pig  Insurance  Assoctatiom  (which  already  in- 

duoes  fifty-five  branches ),,... -  i 

Ai^cultural  Cooperative  Federation,  Ltd. .  i 

Scottish  Agricultural  Organisation  Society  t 

Five  years  ago  the  combined  trade  of  the  ag- 
ricultural societies  thus  united  for  mutual  action 
was  £10,000.  in  1906  it  was  over  £300.000  and 
some  of  the  societies  have  grown  imfwrtant 
enough  to  secure  substantial  concessions  from 
railway  companies.  At  Hereford,  the  Great 
Western  Company  has  built  a  depot  for  the  Here- 
ford Cooperative  Fruit  Grading  Society,  and  the 
L.  &  N,  W.  R.  has  been  similarly  well  disposed 
toward  another  society  at  Newport  (Salop). 
Latterly  a  system  of  interchange  of  produce  and 
commodities  has  been  developed^  with  the  result 
that  dwellers  in  rural  districts  have  been  brought 
into  direct  contact  with  the  advantages  of  dis- 
tributive as  well  as  agricultural  cooperation. 
Thus  the  Forest  Supply  Society  of  Worcester  is 
suppl^'ing  bottled  milk  to  the  Kidderminster  So- 
ciety; the  Eastern  Counties  Dairy  Farmers*  So- 
ciety sends  a  large  sujjply  of  milk  to  the  Strat- 
ford Society,  which  has  a  milk  trade  of  £40,000 
a  year;  the  Framlingham  Agricultural  Society 
sends  eggs  to  the  Lowestoft  and  Penge  societies, 
while  other  societies  are  arranging  to  take  meat 
and  poultry. 

This  practical  trade  development  is  being  car- 
ried out  by  means  of  the  Agricultural  Coopera- 
tive Federation  p  which  arose  out  of  the  Advisory 
Department  of  the  Agricultural  Organization 
Society  and  was  formed  toward  the  end  of  1905. 
This  is  doing  useful  work  in  assisting  the  agri- 
cultural cooperators  to  dispose  of  their  produce 
to  the  best  advantage. 

Associated  with  this  work  is  the  Central  Coop- 
erative Agricultural  Bank,  which  was  formed  in 
July  last  to  provide  a  central  bank  from  which 
to  supply  capital  to  the  local  agricultural  soci- 
eties. W.   Henry  Brown. 

COOPERATIVE  ALLIAJfCE  (HITERWATIOir- 
AL).      See   Intbilnatjonal  Cooperative  Alu- 


COOPBRAXrVE  ASSOCL^TION  OF  AMERICA, 
THE:  Organized  at  Lewiston,  Me,,  in  1900,  by 
Mr,  Bradford  Peck,  author  of  '*The  World,  a 
Department  Store/'  and  Rev.  Hiram  Vrooman, 
-Mr.  Peck  was  the  owner  of  a  department  store  in 
Lewiston,  one  of  the  largest  in  New  England  out- 
side of  Boston :  and  this  business,  which  was  earn- 
ing large  profits,  he  turned  over  to  the  associa- 
tion, taking  three  per  cent  ten -year  bonds  in 
pajrment.  The  association  also  started  a  coop- 
erative caf^  and  a  large  grocery  store  patterned 
after  the  Rochdale  stores  in  England;  tut  these 
enterprises  have  been  abandoned. 

The  present  condition  of  the  department  store 
in  Lewiston  is  prosperous  and  encouraging.     The 
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gether  with  a  managing  board  of  three,  which  ts  I 
appointed  by  the  association's  board  of  directon,  I 
has  the  entire  management  of  the  store.     During  I 
the  past  two  years  these  coworkers  have  v*>te*i  X^i 
themselves  vacations  of  two  w^eeks  in  the  summcfl 
and  two  weeks  in  the  winter  on  pay,  and  five  per 
cent  dividends  on  their  salaries.      The  directors 
of  the  association  require  the  management  to  by 
aside  adequate  sinking-  and  reserve- funds.    The 
business  of  the  store  is  on  the  increase,  and  the 
enthusiasm  and  loyalty  of  the  coworkers  speak 
eloquently  in  favor  of'  their  organization.    The 
last  general  statement  of  the  association  {May» 
iQob)  shows  assets  of  $226,182  and  liabilities  of 
$168,333.  Ralph  Albertsoi^. 

COOPERATIVE  BAFKS:  Organizations  foi 
to   enable   members »    while   carefully    practisinj 
thrift,   to  make   the  small   amount   of  securit; 
w^hich  each  may  have  available,  as  a  rule  in 
form  not  readily  accepted  by  ordinary  banks, 
efifective  for  purposes  of  credit.     The  practise  of 
thrift  is  essential,  not  merely  as  a  means  of  ob- 
taining funds,   but  also  as  contributing  to  the^ 
steady  creation  of  capital.     The  credit  societies- 
organized     by    Schulze-Delitzsch»     the     earliest! 
formed,   have  come  to  be  popularly   known 
** compulsory  savings-banks,  *     M.  Luzzatti,  who 
introauced  the  banks  into  Italy,  calls  them  "per- 
fected savings-banks.'*     There  is  no  doubt,  how- 
ever, that  the  most  powerful  attraction  offered  iS| 
credit,  which  is,  or  should  be,  limited  to  usehili 
purposes,  as  not  covering  deficit   but  producing 
new   value.     M.    d'Andrimont,    who    introduced 
cooperative  banks  into  Belgium,  rightly  christened 
their  credit  "democratized  credit,"  and  Schuhe- 
Delitzsch    called    his    banks  "people's    banks' 
They  are  to  enable  the  small  man  or  small  society^ 
to  whom  or  which  credit  is  not  accessible  undcff' 
ordinary  circumstances,  to  obtain  such  for  pro* 
ductive  purposes,  or  purposes  insuring  economy, 
however  poor  he  or  it  may  be. 

The  means  by  which* this  is  done  is  by  thfl' 
grouping  together  of  either  liabilities  or  else  small 
pecuniary  resources,  so  as  to  make  them  tell  as 
security.     And    in    doing    this    an    intermediate 
body  is  necessarily  formed,  composed  of  all  the 
members  of  the  cooperative  bank  which,  while 
securing  the  original  lender  or  depositor  by  col- 
lective liability  and  funds,  and  so  providing  for 
the  borrower  access  to  capital,  at  the  same  tim^ 
prevents  waste  or  abuse  by,  in  its  own  interestJ 
nolding    the    borrower    to    his  duty.     Memberr 
collectively  would  suffer  if  the  individual  bor- 
rower were  to  make  default.     So  they  see  that  he 
does  not.     Security  may  be  said  to  be  created" 
by  the  substitution  of  careful  selection  of  mem- 
bers and  of  vigilance,  quickened  by  a  keen  sens 
of  responsibility,  for  the  more  or  less  real  securit; 
accepted  by  ordinary  banks. 

Cooperative  banks,  by  providing  such  credii 
have  greatly  added  to  the  current  resources  of  th 
countries  in  which  they  are  established ;  they  have 
substantially  cheapened  the  use  of  money;  and 
they  have  brought  the  world  nearer  to  the  ideal 
stage  in  which  credit  is  to  become  accessible  to  all. 
rich  and  poor  alike,  who  can  make  out  a  good 
claim,  ana  in  which  money  becomes  a  mere  com- 
modity, purchasable  by  any  one  at  the  price  of 
security. 

The  security  provided  by  combination  may  be 
made  effective  in  two  distinct  ways,  or  by  a  com- 
bination of  the  two:  either  by  the  creation  of  a 
share  capital,  which  forms  the  first  stake  and 
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1  accordingly  shareholders  are  not  likely  to 
rdize,  or  else  by  the  unlimited  liability  of  all 
bers  pledged  for  any  debt  contracted, 
e  latter  method,  which  may  be  combined 
a  levy  of  small  shares,  is  practicable  only  in 

covmtry  districts,  where  there  is  a  steady 
mshifting  population,  mutually  acquainted 
capable  of  watching  one  another.  In  such 
cts,  however,  it  has  been  fotmd  exceedingly 
icial  because  it  quickens  the  necessary  sense 
sponsibility  more  effectively  than  anything 
and  therefore  makes  members  very  careful 
!  selection  of  other  members  and  in  the  ^ant- 
id  watching  of  loans.  By  such  means  it  has 
I  very  powerful  educational  effect,  econom- 
■  and  morally.  To  produce  such,  however, 
ist  make  services  gratuitous,  forbid  divi- 
3  or  any  other  distinctly  personal  benefit, 
make  the  money  accumulated  indivisible 
ion  property. 

e  method  of  providing  for  security  by  shares 
)licable  in  populous  districts  as  well  as  in  the 
;ry,  for  industrial  as  well  as  for  agricultural 
>ses;  but  it  does  not  dive  down  equally  low  in 
xnal  scale  or  bring  the  same  help  to  the  very 
In  such  banks,  tho  there  may  be  dividend, 
?ht  to  be  strictly  limited,  or  the  interest  of 
hareholders  will  be  placed  in  opposition  to 
of  the  borrowers  for  whose  use  the  bank 
eally  formed. 

B  credit  given  by  cooperative  banks  is, 
ally  speaking,  personal;  and  in  its  general 
t  it  is  better  the  more  personal  it  is.  In 
any   and   in   the   Scandinavian    kingdoms 

are,  however,  excellent  cooperative  mort- 
banks,  which  have  raised  enormous  sums  of 
y,  and  cheapened  and  facilitated  mortgage 
;  materially.  They  make  the  loans  repay- 
by  terminable  annuities  carried  over  a  long 
1  of  time,  and  protect  the  borrower  against 
anger  of  notice  or  raising  of  interest  so  long  as 

Ss  his  instalments  pvmcttially. 
o  cooperative  banks  are  generally  supposed 
:  distinctly  European,  there  are  known  to 
have  been  exceedingly  useful  coop- 


rioiui 
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erative  banks  in  existence  in  New 
York  before  the  Civil  War.  The 
well-known  loan  and  building  asso- 
ciations of  the  United  States,  which 
me  states  pass  by  the  name  of  *' people's 
s,"  are  in  a  manner  cognate  institutions,  but 
in  one  particular  aspect. 
e  most  serious  obstacle  at  present  in  the  way 
le  , formation  of  cooperative  banks  in  the 
is  the  law  which  allows  no  bank  to  be  opened 
a  capital  of  less  than  $io,ooo. 
Europe  cooperative  banks  have  become 
rous  and  as  a  collective  body  very  powerful, 
srmany  some  950  cooperative  banks  of  the 
Ize-Delitzsch  type  alone — but  these  are  by 
le  largest — keep  about  $500,000,000  steadily 
culation  in  credits  fructifying  in  the  country, 
any  has  about  12,000  such  banks  in  all,  and 
arger  number  of  these,  tho  least  powerful 
idually,  are  employed  in  financing  agricul- 
Grown  numerous,  banks  have  combined  to 
IS  and  formed  central  banks,  which  have 
i  to  their  financial  power.  In  Austria, 
,  and  Belgium  cooperative  banks  are  less 
Tous  but  equally  useful.  In  Russia  there 
.  large  number  of  cooperative  banks,  but 
cooperation  is  not  everywhere  perfect. 
2e  is  making  great  headway,  more  specifically 
s  formation  of  agricultural  banks.     Several 


cooperative  banks  have  been  formed  in  Canada, 
and  succeed  well.  The  best  known  and  oldest  is 
that  of  L^vis  near  Quebec.  Cooperative  banks 
are  now  also  forming  in  India;  there  is  one  in  Bar- 
bados and  one  recently  formed  in  Jamaica. 

Henry  W.  Wolpp. 

Rbfbrbncbs:  PtqpWs  Batiks  (1896)  and  Cooperative  Bank- 
ing O906),  by  H7  W.  Wolff. 

COOPERATIVE  BROTHERHOOD,  THE:  In- 
corporated tmder  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington, Sept.  20,  1898,  at  Burley,  Kilsap  Cotmty, 
Washington.  As  originally  organized,  it  en- 
deavored to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  a  deed  of 
trust  which  secured  for  its  members  certain  privi- 
leges, includin|^  guaranty  of  home  and  employ- 
ment ;  to  establish  a  socialistic  commonwealth ;  *  *  to 
organize  persons  for  the  cooperative  production 
of  wealth;  to  secure  the  equitable  oistribution 
thereof  among  those  producing  it,  thereby  dis- 
pensing with  the  wage  system ;  to  provide  for  the 
collective  ownership  of  the  means  of  production 
and  distribution;  and  to  make  it  possible  for 
those  so  organized  to  recognize  in  a  practical  way 
the  brotherhood  of  humanity." 

Seven  years  after  its  establishment  the  capital 
stock  was  increased  from  $5,000  to  $50,000,  and 
a  reorganization,  involving  the  setting  aside  of  the 
deed  of  trust,  was  tmdertaken.  Under  the  new 
by-laws  neither  home  nor  emplo3rment  are  guar- 
anteed to  members.  With  the  exception  of  its 
printing  department,  the  brotherhooa  has  ceased 
to  manage  any  industries.  The  company  leases 
its  property,  as  its  board  of  directors  sees  fit,  giv- 
ing preference  to  members.  Still,  recognizing 
that  "one  of  the  principal  purposes  for  which 
the  C.  B.  was  organized  was  to  provide  a  perma- 
nent home  for  its  members,"  it  is  sought  to  do 
this  by  a  plan  of  long  leases  at  a  nominal  rent. 

A  member  who  was  in  good  standing  Jan.  i, 
1905,  is  "entitled  to  the  lease  of  a  home-lot  con- 
sisting of  one  acre,  more  or  less,  for  fifty  years, 
without  allowing  more  than  one  lot  to  a  family, 
for  the  payment  of  the  taxes  plus  $1  per  annum, 
to  be  placed  in  a  common  fund  to  cover  necessary 
expenses,  and  the  remainder  to  be  used  for  keep- 
ing roads." 

Any  new  member  (that  is  to  say,  one  who  joins 
after  the  reorganization)  can  secure  a  home-lot 
just  as  soon  as  he  holds  "paid-up  shares  of  stock 
amounting  to  $200."  The  new  by-laws  of  the 
C.  B.  are  modeled  after  the  "Standard  Rochdale 
By-Laws." 

Financially,  the  orgsinization  is  strong.  Its 
surplus,  at  a  conservative  estimate,  is  between 
$19,000  and  $20,000,  and  its  liabilities  less  than 
$2,500.  It  holds,  tmder  an  agreement  for  pur- 
chase, nearly  300  acres  of  fine  land  fronting  on 
tide-water,  of  which  thirty  acres  are  partially 
cleared,  while  twenty  acres  are  under  cultivation 
with  fruit-trees  and  crops.  Its  income  from 
leases  of  real  estate  during  1906  is  estimated  at 
$650  for  the  year.  The  brotherhood  owns  a 
sawmill,  shingle-mill,  and  planer  which,  at  pres- 
ent, are  leased  to  an  outsider  who  holds,  at  the 
same  time,  a  contract  to  cut  timber. 

The  total  membership  of  the  Cooperative 
Brotherhood  is  about  150,  of  whom  twenty  are 
resident  at  Burley.  The  total  population  of 
Burley,  not  including  outsiders,  is  thirtjr-four. 
Including  outsiders  who  are  connected  with  its 
leased  industries  arid  in  other  ways,  Burley  has 
a  population  of  seventy  or  more. 

Aside  from  the  printing  department,  the  only 
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industry  which  is  manajg^cd  bv  members  of  the 
brotherhood  is  the  Fruit  and  Dairy  Company, 
incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  state.  The 
right  to  engage  in  any  industry  is  not  restricted  to 
members,  altho  at  present  the  two  industries 
mentioned  are  tmder  their  control. 

The  provision  of  the  original  by-laws,  providing 
for  "the  free  exercise  of  the  individual  preferences, 
convictions,  or  desires  in  religious,  political,  or 
domestic  affairs,"  has  been  carefully  observed. 
The  denominational  religious  services,  attended 
by  Roman  Catholics  as  well  as  by  Protestants, 
hfive  been  held  from  an  early  date,  almost  con- 
tinuously, the  endeavor  havmg  been  made  to  set 
forth  the  practical  teachings  of  Christ ;  to  indicate 
a  working  method  of  Christian  socialism. 

A.  B.  Ellis. 

COOPERATIVE   GILD,  THE  WOMEN'S:  An 

organization  of  women  connected  with  the  in- 
dustrial cooperative  societies  of  Great  Britain. 
It  was  founded  in  Oxford  in  1883,  and  has  now 
400  branches  attached  to  industrial  cooperative 
societies  throughout  England  and  Wales.  These 
branches,  with  a  membership  of  22,000  women, 
are  all  federalized  in  the  one  cooperative  gild. 
The  purpose  and  spirit  of  the  movement  are  well 
set  forth  in  the  words  of  Miss  Reddish,  a  former 
president  of  the  gild :  "I  believe  that  all  the  phys- 
ical, social,  and  moral  evils  have  their  source  for 
the  most  part  in  a  bad  economic  and  industrial 
system,  and  therefore  I  would  have  society  and 
the  industry  of  the  kingdom  (that  is,  England) 
established  and  worked  on  new  lines— on  the  lines 
of  true  and  universal  cooperation,  on  the  principle 
of  equal  efforts  in  producing  and  equal  participa- 
tion in  results.  .  .  .  When  we  have  done  our 
best  to  bring  about  this  g^eat  and  desired  end  of 
universal  cooperation,  we  shall  feel  that  we  have 
done  our  duty  to  our  fellows  in  the  endeavor  to 
realize  the  hopes  and  wishes  of  the  great  fotmders 
of  the  cooperative  movement,  that  poverty  and 
idleness  should  disappear  from  the  land;  that 
idleness  should  cease  to  revel  in  luxury,  and  labor 
pine  in  want;  that  vice  should  no  longer  glitter 
m  the  palace,  and  virtue  droop  in  the  hovel;  that 
man's  inhumanity  to  man  may  be  a  thing  only  of 
the  past."  The  principle  underlying  the  whole 
organization  of  the  gild  is  that  of  self-govern- 
ment, that  is,  it  is  a  democracy  of  working 
women,  banded  together  not  simply  to  increase 
the  benefits  and  to  share  in  the  material  ad- 
vantages of  cooperative  stores  and  societies,  but 
to  take  a  place  and  to  have  a  share  in  the  great 
social,  industrial,  moral,  and  political  movements 
that  are  making  for  the  weltare  and  advance  of 
the  great  common  people  of  England.  The  gild 
takes  its  part  when  factory  bills  are  up  before 
Parliament,  forwarding  memorials,  and  in  other 
ways  bringing  its  influence  to  bear  and  making  it 
felt  for  better  legislation  in  the  interests  of  labor 
and  economic  and  social  reform.  The  secretary  is 
Miss  M.  Llewelyn  Davies.  Address:  Kirkby- 
Lonsdale,  England. 

COOPERATIVE  PRODUCTIVE  FEDERA- 
TION.    See  Labor  Copartnership. 

COOPERATIVE  STORES  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES:  No  trace  of  the  establishment  of  coop- 
erative stores  in  the  United  States  is  to  be  found 
prior  to  the  organization  of  the  New  England 
Association  of  Farmers  and  Mechanics  in  1831. 
This  was  composed  of  many  of  the  local  labor 


organizations  formed  at  that  time,  and  at  its  fint 
convention  it  enthusiastically  indorsed  the  m^ 
cation  of  cooperative  principles.  Other  oi:gaiiua- 
tions  took  part  in  the  agitation  for  the  estabHsb- 
ment  of  cooperative  stores,  with  the  ramh  that 
several  short-lived  attempts  were  made  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  New  England  States. 

Out  of  the  Boston  division  of  this  association 
grew  what  was  later  known  as  The  Worldnfmen's 
JProtective  Union  of  America,  oi^eanizedfor  the 
collective   buying  and  selling  of   merchandise. 

Tne  association  spread  rapidly,  and 

Early       '  ^^  divisions  were  m  existence  in  1 850. 

Attempts    ^  purchasing  agent  was  located  in 

^       Boston,  and  to  mm  were  sent  orden 

to  be  filled  and  produce  to  be  sold. 
The  business  of  the  tmion  amounted  to  $112,507 
in  1848,  $220,801  in  1849,  and  $535,338  in  1850. 
In  1849  ^^s  name  was  changed  to  The  New  En^ 
land  Protective  Union.  Eighty-three  of  the  106 
divisions  had  in  1850  a  membership  of  5,109, 
and  eighty-four  of  them  reported  a  capitalization 
of  $7 1 ,890.  During  the  last  four  months  of  that 
year,  sixty-seven  divisions  purchased  over  $102,- 
000  worth  of  goods,  and  in  the  first  nine  montlu 
of  185 1  this  amotmt  was  further  increased  to 
$620,000.  In  1852  the  numb^*  of  divisions  had 
grown  to  413,  with  the  sales  of  167  amounting 
to  $1,696,825.     With  the  disruption  of  the  or- 

fanization  in  1853,  The  American  Protective 
Inion  was  formed,  and  6x>m  1853  to  1858  the 
latter  [society  transacted  an  annual  business 
varying  in  amounts  from  $1,000,000  to  $1,536,- 
000.  With  the  approach  of  the  Civil  War,  decay 
and  disintegration  set  in,  and  within  a  short  time 
the  or^nization  had  disappeared. 

During  the  next  few  years,  altho  cooperation 
as  a  movement  was  dead,  nevertheless  several 
stores  existed  and  were  fairly  successful,  wlute 
one  or  two  new  ones  were  organized  in  various 
parts  of  the  Eastern  states.  Throughout  the 
'sixties"  trade  magazines  make  mention  of 
meetings  held  for  the  discussion  of  cooperation, 
and  of  calls  being  made  for  lectures  and  mforma- 
tion.  From  1863  to  i866  thirty-six  stores  were 
started  in  ten  of  the  Eastern  states.  In  1864  the 
Rochdale  methods  were  introduced  into  the  U.  S. 
by  the  members  of  a  Philadelphia  cooperative 
store  who  had  obtained  the  constitution  and  by- 
laws of  the  original  Rochdale  association.  The 
store  was  fairly  prosperous  for  a  time,  but  soon 
failed  owing  to  lack  of  business  knowledge  on 
the  part  of  the  cooperators. 

The  first  labor  organization  of  national  im- 
portance to  declare  itself  as  being  favorable  to  the 
organization  of  cooperative  stores  and  workshof^ 
was  the  National  Labor  Union  organized  in  B^ti- 
more  in  1866.  This  association  hved  for  but  a 
few  years  and  consequently  had  no  effect  what- 
soever upon  the  cooperative  movement. 

The  National  Labor  Union  was  followed  in 
1867  by  the  organization  of  the  Patrons  of  Hus- 
bandry, or  "The  Grange,"  as  it  is  often  called,  a 
secret  order  formed  among  the  farmers  for  their 
muttial  benefit.  From  the  very  nature  of  its 
conception,  i.  e.,  mutual  helpfulness 

Patixmi  of  ^™^^?  ^^®  farmers,  the  Grange  was 

Husbandry  ^   society  based   upon   cooperation. 

^^^  According  to  its  constitution  it  was 

organized  for  the  establishment  and 

extension  of  cooperative  principles  among  the 

agricultural  classes.     One  of  the  first  methods 

wich  it  adopted  to  carry  out  this  poHcy  was  to 

have  all  the  members  of 'the  Grange  concentrate 
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orders  upon  a  certain  manufacturer  or 
saler,  with  the  understanding  that  they 
;o  receive  a  discount  on  their  trade.  The 
rsLS  comparatively  successful  for  a  time,  but 
iroused  the  determined  opposition  of  the 
retail  merchants,  who  often  induced  the 
acturers  and  wholesalers  to  cease  trading 
;he  Grangers.  The  local  branches  of  the 
then  banded  together  and  supported  a  state 
ising  agent,   to  whom  were  sent  all  the 

of  the  subordinate  associations,  and  who 
lus  enabled  to  buy  in  car-load  lots  and  at 
f  reduced  prices.  Confidential  lists,  bear- 
le  names  and  prices  of  those  firms  from 

discounts  coula  be  obtained,  were  sent  to 
cal  granges.  Orders  were  then  made  up 
,hese  lists  and  were  sent  to  the  purchasing 
The  business  of  these  agencies  was  enor- 
Thus,  in  one  year  that  of  the  Ohio  Grange 
ited  to  almost  $1,000,000,  and  in  Indiana  it 
D  uncommon  occurrence  to  have  the  day's 
ts  of  the  agency  exceed  $1,000.  At  one 
the  Grangers  had  five  steamboat  lines, 
•two  grain  elevators,  and  twenty-two  ware- 
;  to  assist  in  their  system  of  cooperative 
l  and  selling.  Dissatisfaction  with  the 
igencies  arose,  however,  and  in  a  short  time 
of  them  were  abandoned. 

during  the  years  just  preceding  the  aboli- 
f  the  agencies  another  form  of  cooperation 

to  attract  the  attention  of  the  Grangers. 

''as  the  establishment  of  cooperative  stores. 

As  early  as  1874  six  granges  in  Wis- 

consin  nad  united  to  form  a  mercan- 

^         tile  association  with  $5,000  stock. 

During  the  first  year  of  its  existence 

isacted  a  business  of  over  $12,000.     Stores 

:  up  in  almost  every  city  in  which  local 

's  were  located.     In    Illinois  at  one  time 

«rere  Grange  stores  in  one  half  of  the  coun- 

In  Massachusetts  in  1875  ^^^^®  were  fifteen 

itions  with  a  capitalization  of  $75,000  and 

issets  valued  at  $140,000.     The  sales  of 

of  these  amounted  to  about  $500,000  a 

There  were  also  thirty  dividing  stores  in 
liver,  Mass.,  with  about  1,500  members 
a  annual  trade  of  $300,000.  During  this 
3veral  stores  were  also  started  in  California. 
/er,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Grange  for  coop- 
i  stores  died  away  with  returning  prosperity 
Ing  the  panic  of  1873,  altho  in  Missoiui  in 
here  were  fifty-seven  Grange  stores  together 

state  purchasing  agency,  while  in  Texas  in 
there   still  remained   a   Grange  wholesale 

nm  in  connection  with   150  cooperative 
To-day  only  a  few  of  the  stores  estab- 

by  the  Grange  remain.  Altho  but  tem- 
ly  successful,  nevertheless  the  Grange 
did  great  and  good  work.  They  not  only 
ded  in  saving  the  farmers  millions  of 
}  on  their  purchases,  but  they  were  also 
r  instrumental  in  lowering  the  prices  of 
s  to  those  who  were  not  members  of  the 

rtly  after  the  reaction  against  the  Grange 
it  in,  another  order  came  forward,  having 
motto  the  word  "Cooperation."  This  was 
der  of  The  Sovereigns  of  Industry,  organ- 
I  1874,  with  the  purpose  of  doing  for  the 
f-workers  what  tne  Grange  had  done  for 
■mers.  At  first  it  also  ptirsued  the  methods 
Bd  by  the  Grange,  and  established  state 
ising  agencies,  but  these  soon  gave  way  to 
mation  of  cooperative  stores .    The  national 


council  of  the  order,  by  printing  and  distributing 
thousands  of  pieces  of  literature  dealing  with 
cooperative  matters,  encouraged  the  local  coun- 
cils to  tmdertake  the  work.  Stores  owned  and 
operated  by  the  "Sovereigns"  sprang  up  through- 
out the  Eastern  and  Central  states,  but  with  the 
subsequent  disruption  of  the  national  order  the 
greater  number  of  these  stores  disappeared.  In 
1875  there  were  forty-eight  stores  m  Massachu- 
setts with  a  capitalization  of  $30,268,  and  an 
average  monthly  trade  of  $26,250.  In  1876  this 
number  had  decreased  to  thirty-nine.  Half  of 
these  were  joint-stock  companies,  seventeen  did 
not  deliver  goods,  twenty  sold  only  to  "Sover- 
eigns," and  twenty- two  sold  below  the  regular 
market  prices.  In  1877  but  thirty  of  these  stores 
were  in  existence. 

The  Industrial  Brotherhood,  organized  in  the 
early  "seventies"  for  the  piupose  of  federating 
all  unions  into  a  national  body,  also  declared 
itself  favorable  to  "the  establishment  of  cooper- 
ative institutions,  both  productive  and  distribu- 
tive." It  lived  for  but  a  few  years,  and  was  soon 
succeeded  by  the  Knights  of  Labor  which  had 
been  formed  in  1868,  but  which  ten  years  later 
adopted  in  toto  the  platform  and  purposes  of  the 
brotherhood.  The  members  of  the  Knights  of 
Labor  entered  enthusiastically  into  the  work  of 
establishing  cooperative  stores,  workshops,  foun- 
dries, and  various  other  enterprises,  their  aim 
being  the  complete  destruction  of  the  competitive 
wage  system,  and  the  introduction  of  one  based 
entirely  on  cooperation^  Very  few  of  the  stores 
and  cooperative  establishments  started  by  them 
are  in  existence  at  the  present  time. 

From  1886  to  1892  the  Farmers'  Alliance  was 

active    in    propagating    cooperative    doctrines 

among   the   Soutnem   farmers.     Its 

Farmen'     members  attempted  to  eliminate  the 

^jjjj^^  middleman  in  the  buying  and  selling 
of  products  by  the  establishment  of 
a  system  of  trade  discovmts  similar 
to  that  followed  by  the  early  Grangers  and  Sov- 
ereigns of  Industry.  In  1890  it  was  estimated 
that  the  alliance  transacted  a  business  of  more 
than  $10,000,000.  In  1886  a  very  complete  inves- 
tigation under  the  supervision  of  Prot.  R.  T.  Ely 
disclosed  the  existence  of  eighty  cooperative 
stores  in  the  United  States.  Thirty-two  of  the 
fifty-three  associations  in  New  England  reported 
a  capitalization  of  $187,466;  twenty-two  01  these 
had  5,470  members,  while  the  total  trade  of  the 
New  England  stores  was  estimated  at  $2,000,000. 
Seven  of  the  associations  outside  of  the  New 
England  states  reported  aggregate  sales  amount- 
ing to  $357,674. 

It  was  in  1886  that  the  first  attempt  was  made 
to  form  a  federation  of  the  stores  in  and  around 
Boston,  but  to  no  avail.  During  the  next  ten 
years  there  was  but  little  activity  in  the  cooper- 
ative world.  In  1894  an  attempt  was  made  by 
Messrs.  Barlow,  Rhodes,  Peabody,  and  Ely  of 
Massachusetts  to  form  a  federation  of  cooperative 
associations.  The  Cooperative  Union  of  America 
resulted,  and  was  composed  of  fourteen  societies. 
It  published  a  paper.  The  American  Cooperator^ 
for  a  short  time,  but  both  ventures  were  soon 
abandoned,  only  to  be  followed  in  1896  by  The 
American  Cooperative  Union,  a  national  federa- 
tion of  cooperative  enterprises.  This  association 
was  organized  in  St.  Louis,  July  i,  1896,  but 
scarcely  lived  long  enough  to  receive  its  name. 

As  a  result  of  an  investigation  which  he  had 
made  for  the  U.  S.  Depactm&tiX.  oi  V.^\^x  ^'^'t , 
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.  Bemis  announced  in  1896  that  there  were 
seventy  cooperative  stores  in  the  U.  S.  at 
time,  with  a  possible  membership  of  19,000, 
inrith  the  sales  of  fortv-one  of  the  societies 
nting  to  $2,372,000  for  their  15,707  mem- 

The  next  few  years  saw  a  slow  ana  steady 
ise  in  the  ntimber  of  cooperative  stores, 
iraged  as  it  was  by  no  central  org^anization 
.tional  movement,  but  by  the  desire  of  the 
e  for  lower  prices. 

was  on  the  Pacific  Coast  that  the  first  suc- 
il  federation  of  cooperative  stores,  The 
ic  Coast  Cooperative  Union,  was  begun 
.  7,  1899).  It  was  here  that  such  great 
ity  had  been  shown  in  the  early  years  of  the 
ge  and  Alliance  agitation.  Tne  tmion  was 
id  for  the  purpose  of  studying  and  propa- 
g  cooperative  ideas.  On  Jan.  i,  i poo,  the 
lation  established  The  Rochdale  Wholesale 
jany  of  San  Francisco,  which  since  that  time 
>layed  an  important  and  indispensable  part 
le  upbuilding  of  the  strongest  cooperative 
tment  in  the  U.  S.  In  this  work  it  has  been 
ly  assisted  by  a  most  efl&cient  weekly  (for- 
f  monthly)  paper.  The  Cooperative  Journal, 
led  in  ipoo  ana  published  at  Oakland,  Cal. 
1900  The  Cooperating  Merchants'  Company 
icago.  111.,  was  organized.  This  corporation, 
»osed  of  over  450  retail  stores,  some  owned 
jratively  and  some  privately,  serves  as  a 
um  through  which  the  constituent  stores 
lase  their  supphes,  buying  direct  from  the 
Bsaler    and    manufacturer.     This    company 

two  large  wholesale  houses,  and  pubhshes 
ira  monthly  trade-organ.  Mixed  Stocks.  In 
iSLtne  year  The  Right  Relationship  League 
>rganized  at  Chicago  for  the  purpose  of  prop- 
ng  a  certain  kind  of  cooperative  ideas. 
e  consist  in  the  establishment  of  stores  in 
h  there  is  an  equality  of  ownership  and  voting 
T,  a  strict  adherence  to  the  principle  of  cash 
lents,  provisions  for  the  accumulation  of  a 
ve  and  an  educational  ftmd,  the  payment  of 
•  cent  on  the  capital  stock,  and  the  appor- 
lent  of  the  remainder  of  the  profits  of  the 
;  among  the  members  on  the  basis  of  the 
mt  of  goods  purchased.     In  1901,  1903,  and 

respectively,  state  cooperative  federations 

established  in  Kansas,  Washington,  and 
sylvania. 

Jime,  1904,  a  national  convention  of  the 
*rators  in  the  U.  S.  was  held  at  St.  Louis, 
resulting  in  the  formation  of  The  National 
erative  League,  and  in  the  establishment  of 
reau  to  gather  statistics  dealing  with  the 


cooperative  movement.     The  National  Coopera- 
tive   League  indorsed  the  Rochdale  principles, 
and  established  a  tmiform  method 
Hational    ^^^  *^®  organization  of  cooperative 
ConTention  stores  in  accordance  therewith.     A 
second  meeting  of  the  league  was 
held  at  Seattle,  Wash.,  in  1905.    The 
bureau  of  statistics  proved  to  be  of  little  if  any 
value  to  the  movement,  and  thus  far  has  made  no 
report  of  its  activities. 

in  1^04-5,  Mr.  Ira  Cross,  working  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Wisconsin  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  made  an  investigation  of  cooperative 
distribution  in  the  U.  S.  (See  the  "Twelfth 
Biennial  Report  of  the  Wisconsin  Bureau  of 
Labor  and  Industrial  Statistics. ")  The  following 
table  gives  the  results  of  that  investigation,  the 
total  returns  only  being  given  for  each  state. 
Group  I.  comprises  the  Eastern  manufacturing 
states;  Group  II.,  the  Southern  cotton  states; 
Group  III.,  the  Central  grain  states:  and  Group 
IV.,  the  Western  mining  states.  An  asterisk  at 
the  head  of  the  column  denotes  that  in  this 
column  is  placed  the  number  of  cooperative 
stores  making  returns  upon  that  specific  matter. 

Judging  from  the  returns  received  from  these 
170  establishments,  the  above  345  stores  repre- 
sent an  estimated  capitalization  of  $8,520,809,  a 
membership  of  approximately  76,146  persons,  and 
a  trade  of  about  $265,526,743. 

The  majority  of  tnese  stores  are  largely  pat- 
ronized by  farmers.  Out  of  1 24  stores  answering 
the  question  as  to  whether  the  majority  of  their 
customers  came  from  the  city  or  the  country, 
seventy  answered  from  the  latter,  thirty-nine 
from  the  former,  while  the  remainder  statea  that 
their  trade  was  about  evenly  divided.  The 
greater  portion  of  the  stores  were  originally  begim 
on  a  cooperative  basis.  Credit  was  seldom  given, 
and  then  only  for  a  short  time.  Market  prices 
were  usually  followed,  and  in  no  case  were  goods 
sold  only  to  stockholders.  In  the  majority  of 
cases  the  effect  of  these  stores  was  to  lower  prices 
of  merchandise  in  their  localities. 

A   unique   development    of    the    cooperative 
movement  in  this  cotmtry  is  to  be  fotmd  in  a 
number  of  so-called  "College  Cooperative  Socie- 
ties," connected  either  directly  or  indirectly  with 
many  of  our  higher  educational  in- 
Colleffe      sti  tut  ions.     Such  associations  oper- 
oa^Saa     ating  cooperative  stores  are  to  be 
found    at    Yale,    Harvard,    Cornell, 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology,     Northwestern     University,     Amherst, 
Williams,  the  Ohio  Wesleyan,  Kenyon  College, 


COLLBGB   COOPBRATIVB   StORBS    IN   THB    UnITBD   StaTBS,   JuNB,    Z905 


SOCIBTY 


Date  of 
Starting 


No.  of 
Members 


Sales 
1904-S 


Rate  of 
Dividends 


Employees 


1  University 

rd  University 

shttsetts  Institute  of  Technology 

western  University 

rsity  of  California 

lity  of  Illinois 

lity  of  Missouri 

■sity  of  Tennessee 

■wty  of  Texas 

lity  of  Wisconsin 

fmversity 


1898 
1883 
x886 

• 

1884 

I90st 

1900 

looa 

1896 

1894 

1883 


ISO 

a.Si3 

573 

4SO 

53a 

500 

7 

349 

X.63X 

1,176 


$45,000.00 

238.315.14 

5,000.00 

54.651.58 
5.000.00 
37,000.00 
7,000.00 
19.499  30 
48.763.07 
60.504.73 


8  per  cent 
J  ..     .. 

8  per  cent 

5  ;*   ;; 

10 
8  "      •* 

5 "   ;; 
10 


'I 


7 
49 


Cash.  \  ^ 
Trade,  f  S 
8 


*  Store  just  being  organized. 

t  This  store  was  begun  in  January,  1905,  and  the  returns  are  for  the  succeeding  five  months. 

t  Declares  no  dividends  but  sells  all  goods  at  cost. 
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Otterbein  University,  Miami  University,  and 
Worcester  University,  together  with  the  state 
universities  of  California,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Mis- 
souri, Ohio,  Tennessee,  Texas,  and  Wisconsin. 
In  most  cases,  under  judicious  management,  they 
have  proven  to  be  very  successful  and  of  the 
greatest  benefit  to  the  student  body  which  patron- 
izes them.  No  interest  is  paid  on  the  shares  of 
stock  held  by  the  students,  but  the  profits  of  the 
societies  arc  divided  among  these  students  upon 
the  basis  of  the  amount  of  goods  purchased. 

The  preceding  table  presents  the  status  of  the 
largest  of  these  stores  at  the  close  of  the  1904-5 
semester  Gunc.  1905).  j^^  ^ross. 

Rbfbrbncbs:  Bulletin  No.  6  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Labor;  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  1875, 
1877;  Twelfth  Biennial  Report  of  the  Wisconsin  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,  pt.  i.;  History  of  Cooperation  in  the  U.  S., 
in  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  Studies,  vol.  vi.;  Article 
in  The  North  American  Review,  by  Newton,  vol.  cxxxvii., 
p.  327;  Fincher's  Trade  Review;  Article  in  The  Quarterly 
journal  of  Economics,  by  Cummjngs,  vol.  xi.,  p.  271; 
Article  in  The  Arena,  by  Cross,  April,  1906;  Labor  Prob- 
lems, by  Adams  and  Sumner,  s.  v.  Cooperation, 

COOPERATIVE  UNION,  THE:  The  Coopera- 
tive Union  is  an  organization  of  the  associated 
trading  societies  in  Great  Britain  under  the  Indus- 
trial and  Provident  Societies'  Act.  It  has  1,230 
societies  in  membership,  their  adherents  aggre- 
gating 2,115,995,  or  93.6  per  cent  of  the  total 
number  of  cooperators  in  the  country.  In  addi- 
tion to  sustaining  the  propaganda  work  in  dis- 
tricts as  yet  untouched  by  cooperation,  the 
union  pays  special  attention  to  matters  of  im- 
portance to  the  movement,  and  has  special  com- 
mittees to  deal  with  (a)  education,  (6)  production, 
(c)  international  and  foreign  inquiries,  (J)  prop- 
aganda of  a  joint  character  with  the  Cooperative 
Wholesale  Society,  {e)  the  relations  of  societies 
to  trade-unions,  (j)  parliamentary  affairs,  (g)  ex- 
hibitions, and  (h)  cooperative  defense,  this  latter 
committee  having  come  into  existence  in  conse- 
(luence  of  recent  attacks  on  cooperators  at  St. 
Helens  and  elsewhere  in  the  north. 

The  Cooperative  Union  comes  most  promi- 
nently before  the  public  in  connection  with  the 
annual  congress.  General  Secretary.  J.  C.  Gray, 
J.P.  Central  Offices:  2,  Nicholas  Croft,  High 
Street,  Manchester. 


COOPERATIVE    WHOLESALE. 

Cooperation,  Section  II. 


See   article 


COOPER,  PETER:  American  manufacturer  and 
philanthropist;  bom  in  New  York  City,  1791. 
He  received  a  meager  education,  whereupon  he 
entered  the  trade  of  carriage-making.  Gradu- 
ally, however,  he  took  up  one  enterprise  after  an- 
other, with  continuous  success.  In  1830  he  es- 
tablished the  Canton  Iron  .Works,  at  Canton, 
Md.,  where  he  constructed  from  his  own  designs 
the  first  locomotives  ever  made  in  the  United 
States.  Soon  after  he  established  a  rolling-  and 
wire-mill  in  New  York,  and  in  1845  he  moved 
it  to  Trenton,  making  it  the  largest  rolling-mill 
of  the  day  in  the  U.  S.  He  built  three  blast 
furnaces  in  Phillipsburg,  and  conducted  other 
similar  enterprises.  Cooper  was  one  of  the  chief 
supporters  ot  the  laying  of  the  Atlantic  cable  and 
other  important  enterprises.  Deeply  interested 
in  the  free  education  of  the  industrial  classes,  he 
gave  the  money  for  and  laid  the  comer-stone  of 
the  Cooper  Union  in  1854,  and  saw  its  completion 
in  1859,  to  be  ** forever  devoted  to  the  instruction 


and  improvement  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  U.  S. 
in  practical  science  and  art."  He  gave  $aoo,ooo 
as  an  endowment  during  his  life,  and  $100,000  bj 
his  will.  The  original  cost  when  he  conveyed  it 
to  the  trustees  was  $630,000.  In  1876  Mr. 
Cooper  was  candidate  for  the  presidency  of  the 
Greenback  or  National  Independent  Party,  and 
received  some  100,000  votes.  He  died  in  New 
York  City,  April  4,  1883.  Among  his  writings 
may  be  mentioned :  *  *  Ideas  for  a  S^ence  of  Good 
Government,  in  Addresses,  Letters,  and  Articles 
on  a  Strictly  National  Currency,  Tariff,  and  Civil 
Service"  (New  York,  1883). 

COOPER,  THOMAS:  Enc^lish  author  and  editor; 
bom  in  Leicester,  England,  1805.  The  son  of  a 
poor  widow,  he  learned  the  shoemaker's  trade. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-three  he  opened  a  school  in 
Lincoln,  and  a  year  later  became  a  Weslejran 
Methodist  local  preacher.  In  1839  he  went  to 
London  to  engage  in  journalism,  but  finding  little 
success,  he  later  returned  tp  Leicester  and  joined 
the  Chartists.  He  published  a  newspaper  in 
their  interests,  and  was  nominated  for  Parlia- 
ment. He  addrcst  many  meetings  and  aroused 
great  excitement.  In  one  instance  a  riot  oc- 
curred at  Hanley  after  he  left;  and  at  Manchester 
military  guards  were  placed  in  the  street.  He 
was  arrested  and  taken  back  to  Staffordshire 
on  a  charge  of  arson  in  connection  with  the  Han- 
ley riot,  but  he  proved  that  he  was  not  there 
when  the  offense  was  committed.  He  was  then 
arraigned  for  conspiracy  and  sedition  and  tried 
before  Sir  Thomas  Erskine,  March,  1843.  He 
defended  himself  eloquently,  but  was  con(ienined 
to  two  years*  imprisonment  in  Stafford  jail,  during 
which  time  he  wrote  the  greater  part  of  an  epic, 
the  •*  Purgatory  of  Suicide,"  dealing  with  the 
social  and  religious  questions  of  the  age.  After 
his  release  he  wrote  several  books  of  poetry  and 
prose.  He  joined  Mazzini's  International  League, 
out  took  no  part  in  the  Chartist  agitation  of  1848 
on  account  of  differences  with  O'Connor.  For 
some  time  he  lectured  on  political  and  historical 
subjects;  and  later,  after  having  been  a  skeptic 
for  ten  years  and  a  follower  of  Strauss  in  1855,  he 
changed  his  views  and  lectured  a^inst  atheism. 
When  his  health  broke  down,  W.  E.  Forster  and 
Samuel  Morley  obtained  for  him  a  small  annuity. 
In  1882  he  published  his  autobiography.  He  died 
in  Lincoln  m  1892. 

COPARTNERSHIP  TENAHTS'  HOUSIHG 
COUNCIL,  THE:  Was  established  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Labor  Copartnership  Associa- 
tion. Its  object  is  to  help  toward  the  solution 
of  the  problem  of  housing  the  people  by  means 
of  the  establishment  of  copartnership  societies 
for  tenants  and  by  promoting  the  forming  of  the 
same. 

Objects. — To  aid  in  the  solution  of  the  Housing  ProUem 
by  encouraging  and  promoting  the  establishnumt  of  Copart- 
nership Tenants'  Societies. 

Methods. — To  make  the  principles  and  work  of  such  sorie- 
ties  known  by  means  of  lectures  and  the  distribution  ot 
literature. 

To  draft  rules  for  registration,  to  meet  the  various  con- 
ditions under  which  such  societies  may  be  establishcMl. 

To  give  legal  and  other  advice. 

To  centralize  information  as  to  plans,  material,  cost  of 
construction,  etc.,  so  that  small  societies  with  Umited  capital. 
shall  not  be  put  to  the  full  expense  in  each  case. 

The  council  will  take  no  financial  responsibility,  but  will 
be  willing  to  give  advice  in  financial  matters. 

Henry  Vivian,  M.P.,  is  chairman  of  the  coun- 
cil, whose  address  is  22,  Red  Lion  Square,  London. 
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^YRIGHT  is  the  exclusive  right  to  publish 

ctual  productions,  such  as  books,  papers, 
paintings,    sculptures,    designs,    music, 

jraphs,  etc. 

first  copyright  law  of  England  dates  from 
Before  that  date  some  exclusive  rights 

iting  had  been  granted  for  limited  periods. 

s  present  law,  intellectual  productions  in  the 

I  Kingdom  have  copyright  during  the  life 

author  and  for  seven  years  after  his  death, 

a  term  of  forty-two  years,  whichever  may 
longer  time  of  the  two.     Foreigners  have 

ne  right  by  publishing  in  England. 

jermany  laws  for  copyright  begin  in  1837. 

e  law  of  1845  they  can  be  extended  to 

years  after  the  author's  death. 

'ranee  copyright  exists  for  the  life  of  the 

•  or  his  widow,  for  twenty  years  for  his 
;n,  and  for  ten  years  for  other  heirs.  The 
n  law  is  the  same,  except  that  all  the  heirs 
)ld  copyright  for  twenty  years  after  the 
•*s  death. 

^ght  laws  in  the  United  States  date  from 
nd  at  first  pertained  only  to  citizens  or  res- 
.  To-day  copyright  is  given  also  to  citi- 
f  states  granting  reciprocal  rights.  It  en- 
for  twenty-eight  years,  with  right  of  re- 
for  fourteen  years.  The  Congress  issues 
ihts  to  authors  and  patents  to  inventors.  All 
maps,  charts,  musical  compositions,  en- 
gs,  photographs  (or  negatives),  chromos, 
;, etc.,  whatever  the  subject  maybe,  are  in- 
,  and  so  are  all  inventions.  There  is  no  limit- 

0  science  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word. 
Canada   the  right  of   copyright  lasts  for 
^-eij2:ht  years  and  may  be  renewed  there- 
or  fourteen  years.      In  order   to  be  pro- 

by  this  law  an  author  of  the  United 
3m  must  register  his  work  in  Canada  and 

1  it  there  inside  of  a  month  of  its  having 
ublished  elsewhere. 

iT  British  colonies  possess  local  copyright 

Bculiar  to  themselves. 

mational  Copyright  has  been  a  slow  growth, 

determined  by  the  laws  of  each  nation. 
English  International  Copyright  Act  pro- 
:hat  a  work  having  been  published  first  in 
irt  of  the  British  Empire  is  entitled  to  the 

of  the  English  laws  just  as  if  it  had  been 
first  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Thus  it  fol- 
bat  the  work  so  published  possesses  copy- 
ti  those  foreign  lands  which  belong  to  the 
Convention  of  1887.  By  a  convention  in 
in  1887,  Great  Britain  and  possessions, 
i-Htmgary,  Belgium,  Denmark,  France, 
ny,  Haiti,  Italy,  Luxemburg,  Spain,  Swe- 
Iwitzerland,  and  Tunis  formed  an  inter- 
al  agreement.  Foreign  books  to  receive 
jht  in  the  U.  S.  must  have  an  edition  man- 
red  in  the  U.  S. 

PORATIONS:  A  corporation  may  be 
I,  in  general,  as  a  boay  formed  ana  au- 
di by  law  to  act  as  a  smgle  individual  in 
ig  out  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  incor- 
1.     It  is  the  creature  of  the  State,  and 

•  only  that  which  it  is  allowed  to  do  by 
ate  in  the  act  which  gives  it  birth,  but 

those  limits  it  can  act  as  freely  as  any 
lual.  Corporations  are  usually  divided 
ibUc  and  private  corporations. 

the  former  the  legislature,  as  the  trustee  or  guardian 
mblic  interests,  has  the  exclusive  and  unrestrained 


control;  and  acting  as  such,  as  it  may  create,  so  it  may 
modify  or  destroy,  as  public  exigency  requires  or  recom- 
mends. .  .  .  Private  corporations,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
created  by  an  act  of  the  legislature,  which,  in  connection  with 
its  acceptance,  is  regarded  as  a  compact,  and  one  which,  so 
long  as  the  body  corporate  faithfully  observes,  the  legislature 
is  constitutionally  restrained  from  impairing,  by  annexing 
new  terms  and  conditions,  onerous  in  their  operation,  or  in- 
consistent with  a  reasonable  construction  of  the  compact. 
iAngfU  and  Ames  on  Corporations,  $3 1,  ch.  i.) 

Corporations  are  of  comparatively  recent 
growth.  Says  Professor  Ely,  in  his  articles  on 
**The  Growth  of  Corporations,"  in  Harper's 
Magazine  for  1887 : 

In  thirty  years,  in  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

only  one  corporation  was  formed  in  Massachusetts,  and  that 

was  of  an  eleemosynary  character.      When 

Alexander    Hamilton    wrote    his    celebrated 

HistOiy  report  on  the  establishment  of  the  first  United 
States  Bank  in  1790.  there  existed  only  tluree 
banking  corporations  in  the  United  States. 
Some  estimate  that  railway  corporations  own  one  fotirth  of  the 
wealth  of  the  country,  but  they  did  not  begin  to  exist  until 
more  than  half  a  century  had  elapsed  after  the  promulgation 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Gas  companies,  which 
have  been  so  fruitful  a  source  oV  corruption  m  states  and 
municipalities,  did  not  exist  at  all  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  not  in  large  numbers  much  before  1830.  Manufactures 
were  carried  on  in  the  last  century  in  insignificant  shops  by 
men  of  little  wealth  and  of  no  great  social  importance. 

It  was  the  general  opinion  a  hundred  years 
ago  that  corporations  or  joint-stock  companies 
could  not  succeed,  because  they  did  not  appeal 
to  the  stimulus  of  self-interest  as  much  as  pri- 
vate concerns,  and  therefore  must  go  down  in 
competition  with  them.  The  opinion  of  Adam 
Smith,  in  his  "Wealth  of  Nations"  (1776),  is 
well  known  when  he  says : 

The  trade  of  a  joint-stock  company  is  always  managed  by 
a  court  of  directors.  This  court,  mdeed,  is  frequently  subject 
in  many  respects  to  the  control  of  a  general  court  of  proprie- 
tors. But  the  greater  part  of  those  proprietors  seldom  pre- 
tend to  understand  anything  of  the  business  of  the  company. 
.  .  .  The  directors  of  such  companies,  however,  being  the  man- 
agers rather  of  other  people's  money  than  of  their  own.  it  can- 
not well  be  expected  that  they  shotild  watch  over  it  with  the 
same  anxious  vigilance  with  which  the  partners  in  a  private 
copartnery  frequently  watch  over  their  own.  Like  the  stew- 
ards of  a  rich  man.  they  are  apt  to  consider  attention  to  small 
matters  as  not  for  their  master's  honor.  .  .  .  Negligence  and 
profusion,  therefore,  must  always  prevail,  more  or  less,  in 
the  management  of  the  aflfairs  in  sucn  a  company.  .  .  .  That 
a  joint-stock  company  should  be  able  to  carry  on  successfully 
any  branch  of  foreign  trade,  when  private  adventurers  can 
come  into  any  sort  of  open  and  fair  competition  with  them, 
seems  contrary  to  all  experience.  .  .  .  The  only  trades 
which  it  seems  possible  for  a  joint-stock  company  to  carry  on 
successfully,  without  an  exclusive  privilege,  are  those  of 
which  all  the  operations  are  capable  of  being  reduced  to  what 
is  called  a  routine,  or  to  such  uniformity  of  method  as  admits 
of  little  or  no  variation. 

Nevertheless  corporations,  altho  only  com- 
paratively recently  of  large  growth,  have  ex- 
isted at  least  some  four  hundred  years. 

To-day,  however,  the  corporate  field,  partic- 
ularly in  the  U.  S.,  covers  enterprises  of  every 
conceivable  nature.  Manufacturing  corporations 
embracing  every  thinkable  need  or  luxury  of 
the  human  being,  distributing  concerns  selling 
every  kind  and  class  of  necessity  and  luxury 
in  the  lines  of  food,  clothing,  or  what  not,  are 
carried  on  in  the  corporate  form.  Transportation 
methods  of  every  kind,  from  the  stage-coach  to 
the  powerful  locomotive  and  electric  engine,  from 
the  coal-cart  to  the  automobile,  are  operated 
by  corporations.  Our  department  stores,  our 
restaurants,  our  candy  manufacturers,  our  the- 
aters, our  magazines  and  newspapers,  the  ad- 
vertising in  the  street-cars,  many  of  the  metro- 
politan barber  shops,  the  bootblack  stands  and 
the  news  stands  and  book  stores,  are  operated 
by  corporations.    Not  a  large  building  is  now 
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put  up  in  American  cities  but  that  an  enormous 
corporation  puts  in  the  foundation :  another  cor- 
poration erects  the  superstructure  and  still  others 
put  on  the  finishing  touches,  while  usually  a  large 
realty  or  investing  corporation  owns  and  operates 
the  building  itseU.  The  hats  we  wear»  the  um- 
brellas we  carry,  the  clothes,  all  are  shaped  and 
produced  to  a  large  extent  through  corporate 
activity. 

Not  only  is  the  corporate  field  div^ersified  in 
the  different  classes  of  business  and  commercial 
undertakings,  but  it  is  also  of  gigantic  scope  and 
size.  The  estimated  national  wealth  of  the  U, 
S.  at  the  present  time  is  in  excess  of  $t  10,000,* 
000,000,  and  it  is  estimated  that  o£  this  total 
wealth,  something  like  one  half  is  owned  in  cor- 
porate forni.  If  we  eliminate  agricultural  wealth 
and  confine  our  estimate  to  only  the  wealth 
represented  in  manufacturing,  transportation, 
and  like  industries,  we  fmd  that  over  eighty  per 
cent  of  such  wealth  is  in  corporate  form.  The 
tendency  at  the  present  time  is  for  the  corporate 
growth  to  increase  several  times  more  rapidly 
than  the  growth  of  private  concerns.  This  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  not  only  do  most  new  underta- 
kings start  under  the  corporate,  form,  but  the 
tendency  of  former  private  concerns  to  combine 
as  they  grow  and  enter  the  corporate  form  seems 
absolutely  irresistible. 

The  following   figures  from   Moody's  Afanual 
for  1907  not  only  demonstrate  the  great  magni- 
tude  of  the   corporate   field,  but  illustrate  the 
pronounced  tendency  of  the  smaller 

fitatifitiofl  concerns  to  combine  with  or  become 
swallowed  in  the  larger  ones.  For 
the  year  ended  May  i,  1907,  the 
Manual  reports  facts  and  figures  on  about  222,- 
000  miles  of  steam  railroad  in  the  U.  S.,  repre- 
senting a  combined  par  value  capitalization  in 
stocks  and  bonds,  all  of  which  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  public,  of  about  $1.^,900,000.000,  These  to- 
tals embrace  1,419  active,  existent  corporations, 
all  of  which  have  stocks  and  bonds  outstanding 
in  one  form  or  another.  Of  this  number  of  cor- 
porations, however,  no  less  than  688,  representing 
196,429  miles  of  railroad  and  having  outstanding 
$12,931,000,000  of  stocks  and  bonds,  are  con- 
trolled by  fifty-seven  large  corporations;  and  the 
remaining  674  companies,  which  are  independent 
of  control,  represent  only  25,588  miles  and  about 
$977,000,000  of  capitalization.  It  will  thus  be 
seen  that  nearly  90  per  cent  of  the  railroad  mileage 
of  the  country  and  more  than  92  per  cent  of  the 
par  value  capitalization  of  the  railroad  corpora- 
tions of  the  country  are  embraced  in  the  control 
of  tifty-seven  larger  corporations  or  controlling 
systems. 

'  The  facts  and  figures  bearing  on  other  corporate 
undertatkings  in  the  U,  S.  are  also  interesting, 
both  as  regards  magnitude  and  tendency,  and 
all  serve  to  demonstrate  the  fact  that  businesses 
of  every  nature  are  year  by  year  going  into  the 
larger  corporate  form.  The  figures  given  in  the 
Manual  for  1907,  covering  the  street-railway  in- 
dustry, the  gas-  and  electric-light  industry,  the 
telephone,  telegraph,  and  other  public  utility 
undertakings,  as  well  as  the  field  of  manufacturing 
and  miscellaneous  enterprise,  show  that  over 
$20,000,000,000  of  capitalisation  is  to-day  in 
corporations,  the  stocks  and  bonds  of  which  in 
eacn  individual  case  aggregate  at  least  $500^000, 
and  are  more  or  less  in  the  hands  of  investors 
and  the  public  generally.  Thus  it  will  be  seen 
that    including    the    steam  -  railroad    industry. 


represented  bv  a  capitalization  of  about  %i^f 
000,000,000,  the  aggregate  amount  of  capital  i 
corporate  form  in  this  country  is  approxmiately"3 
$34,000,000*000,  without  considering  the  many 
thousand  smaller  corporations  of  less  than  $500,- 
000  capital  and  also  the  banking  and  trust  com- 
panies and  other  financial  institutions  of  like 
nature. 

Contrary  to  a  very  general  impression,  the 
owners  of  corporate  wealth  in  this  country  are 
not  alone  a  few  millionaires,  but  a  multitiide  of 
small  investors  whose  average  hold- 
Bhar»-  ^"^  ^^^  probably  less  than  $10,000 
holdan  ^^^^'  Many  of  th^«  are  $5,000  in- 
vestors and  still  more  of  tliera  hof" 
less  than  $1,000  each.  In  1905 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  reported  t' 
the  railroads  of  the  country  then  had  327,35] 
shareholders.  As  this  estimate  is  necessarily 
inaccurate  and  incomplete  because  of  the  fact 
that  thousands  of  stockholders  do  not  hav^e  t! 
certificates  in  their  names,  the  truth  probably  I 
that  there  are  at  least  double  this  number 
holders.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  Peni 
sylvania  Railroad  system  alone  has  had  on  iti 
books  as  high  as  40,000  stockholders.  The  num- 
ber of  holders  of  railroad  bonds  is  entirely  un- 
known,  but  should  at  least  equal  that  of  stock- 
holders, thus  giving  us  as  a  fair  estimate  in  the 
neighborhood  of  1,500,000  of  investors  in  the 
steam-railroad  industry  alone.  If  we  add  to  this 
1,500,000  more  to  represent  the  number  of  in- 
vestors in  other  corporate  undertakings  which 
are  not  private  or  close,  we  have  in  all  about 
3,000,000  in%''estors  who  are  the  owners  of  the 
corporate  wealth  of  the  U.  S,  Of  course,  a  pro- 
portion of  these  investors  are  outside  of  the  U. 
S.,  altho  what  pjerceotage  is  difficult  to  guess. 
If,  however,  we  include  all  enterprises  in  whid^^ 
foreign  capital  would  naturally  enter,  includi^^H 
mining  undertakings,  it  would  probably  be  fai^H 
to  estimate  15  per  cent  of  the  above  total  as 
foreign,  thus  leaving  approximately  2,550,000 
persons  to  represent  the  ownership  of  the  ' 
corporate  wealth  of  the  coimtry. 

It  should  !>e  pointed  out  that  the  above 
ures  do  not  embrace  the  ordinary  "close**  cor- 
porations.    The    close    corporation    is    different 
from  the  others  in  the  fact  that  its  entire  stock  is 
usually  owned  by  a  few  individuals  who  are  the 
actual  managers  of  the  enterprise  itself.     Thus  it 
is,  in  effect,  precisely  similar  to  the  old-style  part- 
nership as  lar  as  its  responsibility  to  outsidi — ^ 
is  concerned,  and  its  success  or  failure  in  a  fin; 
cial  sense  therefore  involves  only  those  who  ai 
actively  connected  with  it. 

C-oncurrently  with  the  rise  of  the  modem  cor- 
poration have  come  in  various  economic  and 
social  problems  which  would  otherwise  never 
have  arisen.  Under  the  old  form  of  partnership 
the  business  man  or  firm  usually  found  it  neces- 
sary to  either  limit  the  amount  of  the  business 
he  might  do  to  his  personal  financial  capacity, 
or  else  make  use  of  additional  capital  through 
the  aid  of  a  money-lender.  Under  the  corporate 
form,  however,  securities  are  issued  which  pro- 
duce the  necessary  capital  to  extend  business 
and  handle  increased  business,  as  well  as  to  im- 
prove credit  generally.  These  securities  are  of 
two  classes,  stocks  and  bonds.  The  stocldiolder 
stands  in  the  same  relation  to  the  concern  itself 
as  did  the  old-fashioned  partner,  w^ith  the  excep*- 
tion  that  the  stockholder  is  not  necessarily  an 
active  partner,   and  is  not  responsible  for  the 
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)f  the  concern  beyond  the  amount  of  his 
The  bondholder,  on  the  other  hand, 
in  the  same  position  as  the  old-fashioned 
-lender;  that  is,  he  is  a  creditor  and  his 
usually  secured  by  some  sort  of  mortgage 
property.  The  difference  between  a  stock 
bond,  therefore,  is  simply  the  difference 
n  the  owner  and  the  loaner. 
le  the  modem  form  of  corporate  enterprise 
wly  evolved,  and  is  an  enlargement  of  the 
rtnership  method,  yet  it  has  in  modem 
taken  on  features  which  were  entirely 
unknown  to  the  partnership.  For 
U^j^  instance,  in  the  matter  of  capitali- 
^  zation,  the  stock  companv  of  to-day 
is  usually  capitalized  far  beyond  the 
invested  value  of  the  undertaking 
For  instance,  if  a  former  partnership  rep- 
an  actual  invested  cash  capital  of  $i,ooo,- 
id  is  showing  a  net  profit  to  its  owners  of 
>o  per  annum  (which  is  not  an  unusual 
;nce),  when  it  is  converted  into  a  corpora- 
i  capitalization  will  be  based  not  on  the 
1  investment,  but  on  the  earning  power 
lection  with  the  current  rate  of  mterest, 
prospects,  etc.  In  this  particular  case,  for 
«,  the  capitalization  of  a  corporation  ta- 
^er  such  a  business  would  not  be  less  than 
ooo,  basing  our  estimate  on  the  showing 
lings  alone.  Should  there  be  other  con- 
ions,  such  as  patent  rights,  franchises,  or 
conditions  which  would  insure  a  steady 
growth,  the  capitalization  would  be  very 
more  than  this;  possibly  twice  as  much, 
nd  issue  alone  which  might  be  put  on  to 
property  might  run  as  higl;  as  $3,000,000 
00,000.  Thus  has  come  in  the  custom  of 
5  popularly  known  as  "stock- watering." 
iflference  between  the  actual  invested 
t  of  cash  in  the  plant  and  the  capitalization 
;  generally  understood  to  be  the  "water." 
e  stock-watering  is  generally  regarded  as 
IS  practise  and  its  elimination  looked  upon 
eat  remedy  for  the  evils  of  corporate  en- 
5,  yet,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  its  elimination 
not  be  a  remedy  at  all,  for  the  reason  that 
catering  is  not  the  evil  itself,  but  simply 
the  results  of  certain  evils  which  are  bound 
x>rporate  as  well  as  many  other  industrial 
mmercial  undertakings  in  this  and  other 
es.  The  capitalization  of  a  corporation 
shape  of  stocks  and  bonds  does  not  of  it- 
ve  any  effect  on  the*  relationship  of  the 
ition  with  its  customers  or  with  the  public 
ly.  A  corporation  of  $1,000,000  capital, 
tance,  cannot,  by  raising  its  stock  certifi- 
o  $10,000,000,  make  any  changes  in  the 
of  its  products  unless  some  other  factor 
in  besiaes  the  mere  one  of  the  increase  in 
e  value  of  its  stock  certificates.  If  it  does 
ease  its  capitalization,  the  actual  value  of 
iness  will  be  no  greater  than  before  and 
ce  of  its  stock  certificates  will  of  course 
ate  accordingly.  If,  however,  it  increases 
ital  to  represent  some  tangible  acquisition 
it  did  not  possess  before,  then,  but  then 
:  will  have  made  a  distinct  gain  in  its  as- 
Fo  illustrate  this,  the  recent  incident 
t  out  by  the  Harriman  investigating  com- 
of  the  increase  in  capitalization  of  the 
5  &  Alton  Railway  some  years  ago,  is 
of  mention.  Prior  to  this  increase  in 
ization,  the  Chicago  &  Alton  Railway  had 
rs  been  growing  in  value  as  a  restdt  of  the 


increase  in  population  along  its  lines  and  gen- 
eral expansion  of  industry  and  commerce  in  that 
part  of  the  coimtry.  Its  terminals  and  all  other 
assets  had  shown  the  natural  and  automatic  in- 
crease to  which  all  enterprises  of  this  nature  are 
heirs  in  a  growing  coimtry  like  the  U.  S.,  but  the 
old  management  had  never  discounted  these  in- 
creased values  in  the  capitalization.  When  the 
Harriman  interests  took  hold  of  the 
Stock-       property,  however,  they  immediately 

watering  decided  to  capitalize  the  automatic 
^^^  growth  in  value  of  this  railroad  sys-' 
tem  and  added  approximately  $60,- 
000,000  in  stocks  and  bonds  to  the  former  capi- 
talization. In  other  words,  prior  to  this  time  its 
"monopoly"  or  special  privilege  had  not  been 
capitalized,*  and  all  the  Harriman  interests  did 
was  to  bring  the  face  value  of  the  securities  of 
the  Chicago  &  Alton  Railway  up  to  the  current 
value  of  its  monopoly  or  special  privilege.  They 
put  no  water  into  the  property  in  the  sense  of 
trying  to  capitalize  a  vacuity,  as  is  popularly 
stated. 

The  remedy  for  corporate  evils,  therefore,  does 
not  lie  along  the  line  of  prohibitive  legislation  in 
regard  to  the  amount  01  face  value  in  stocks  or 
bonds  which  may  be  placed  upon  a  property, 
but  will  be  found  rather  through  an  examination 
of  the  conditions  which  enable  the  heads  of  cor- 
porations to  issue  vast  amotmts  of  securities, 
which,  while  not  representing  actual  cash  invest- 
ment, do  nevertheless  represent  something  of  a 
tangible  nature.  This  tangible  something  may 
be  patent  rights,  tariff  protection,  franchise  priv- 
ileges, or  something  else  of  an  exclusive  nature. 
Only  when  this  feature  of  the  situation  is  exam- 
ined and  analyzed  will  this  vital  problem  of 
corporate  capitalization  be  permanently  solved. 

Another  condition  which  has  been  brought 
about  by  the  change  of  industrial  and  commercial 
activitjr  through  the  corporate  form  is  the  con- 
centration of  control  of  industry,  commerce, 
finance,  etc.,  without  the  same  concentration  of 
responsibility.  That  is  to  say,  while  it  is  neces- 
sary for  the  corporate  manager  in  order  to  be 
successful  to  bear  great  responsibility,  yet  he  is 
usually  now  more  in  the  position  of  an  employee 
than  an  owner.  Under  tne  partnership  form  the 
manager  felt  a  financial  responsibility  and  liabil- 
ity which  he  now  seldom  reels.  He  is  usually 
employed  under  a  large  salary,  and  while  the 
failure  of  the  organization  may  mvolve  him  finan- 
cially, yet  not  to  the  same  extent  as  it  will  the 
great  tJody  of  stockholders  or  bondholders,  who 
must  supply  the  necessary  capital,  and  who  im- 
like  the  salaried  manager,  get  nothing  in  the 
shape  of  income  until  it  is  actually  earned  and 
can  be  drawn  out  of  the  business.  It  is,  there- 
fore, often  the  case  that  the  corporation  will  be 
so  managed  as  to  benefit  the  officers  and  directors 
at  the  expense  of  the  stockholders. 

The  foregoing  situation  is  illustrated  in  many 
ways  in  modem  corporate  enterprise  where  con- 
ducted on  a  large  scale.  With  corporate  capital- 
izations running  up  into  the  billions  of  dollars 
and  controlling  entire  industries,  it  is  necessary 
to  keep  the  control  in  close  touch  with  large 
financial  and  banking  interests.  Thus  the  gigan- 
tic railroad,  industrial,  and  public  utility  cor- 
porations of  the  U.  S.  are  all  mana&;ed  from  what 
is  commonly  known  as  "the  Wall  Street  end." 
That  is,  the  control  of  the  companies,  as  repre- 
sented in  the  boards  of  directors  and  officers,  is 
all  in  the  hands  of  the  banking  interests  of  the 
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country,  who  supply  the  necessary*  capital,  com- 
bine  the  plants,  fonn  underwriting  syndicates, 
float  the  securities,  devise  the  plans  of  capitali- 
fifttion  and  stand  at  the  forefront  of  the  financial 
organ i .nations.  The  boards  of  directors  are  usu- 
ally chosen  by  the  banking  interests,  and  of 
course  all  matters  of  policy  are  either  devised  or 
approved  by  these  same  banking  interests.  Nat- 
urallv  the  "banking  interests  advocate  policies 
which  will  serve  to  strengthen  their  control  of  the 
particular  industries  and  conserve  whatever  spe- 
cial privileges  the  enteri>rises  may  have.  The 
methods  employed,  while  often  of  the  best  kind 
possible,  do  not  universally  result  in  the  advan- 
tage of  or  even  equitable  treatment  of  the  con- 
sumer. 

A  further  result  of  lai^e  cor|x>rate  enterprise 

is  the  necessity  for  the  large  privileged  coqxjra- 

tion  to  interfere  with  legislation.     On  the  one 

hand  we  find  a  public  sentiTnent  very 

p.  .,  antagonistic  to  corporations  gener- 

^  ally,  and  on  the  other  hand  we  find 
the  corporations  endeavoring,  in  one 
way  or  another,  to  influence  and  guide  legisla- 
tion. There  is  a  reason  for  cor|)orate  interfer- 
ence with  legislation  which  is  a  perfectly  rational 
one.  Inasmuch  as  practically  all  antagonistic 
legislation,  which  is  favored  by  the  public,  is  of 
the  nature  of  attack  on  results  and  not  on  causes, 
and  often,  if  carried  through,  has  the  vicious  ef- 
fect of  doing  harm  in  greater  amount  to  the  com- 
munity itself  than  to  the  corporation,  it  is  per- 
fectly natural  that  the  corporate  managers  of  the 
country  should  regard  the  legislation  as  stutiid, 
inane,  and  futile,  and  should  ufic  all  means  in  their 
power  to  retard  it.  This  condition  of  things  will 
logically  continue  until  people  awaken  to  the  fact 
that  in  attacking  corporate  fonns  and  not  special 
privileges,  they  are  barking  up  the  wrong  tree. 

A  word  needs  to  be  said  in  relation  to  the  cor- 
poration as  a  field  for  actual  investment  of  funds. 
Practically  all  investments,  outside  of  those 
placed  in  real*estate  bonds  and  mortgages,  are 
corporation  investments.  There  are  two  meth- 
ods by  which  money  is  invested  in  corporation 
enterprises.  These  are  direct  and  indirect.  The 
person  who  places  his  investment  directly  in  a 
specific  undertaking,  or  through  a  banker  or 
broker,  is  a  direct  mvestor.  He  personally  be- 
comes a  stock-  or  bondholder  in  a  corjjoration 
of  his  own  choosing.  But  the  man  who  deposits 
his  money  in  a  savings-bank,  trust  or  insurance 
company,  or  state  or  national  bank,  is  an  indirect 
corporation  investor.  His  money  goes  from  the 
institution  into  an  investment  of  some  sort,  where 
it  earns  the  interest  which  he  receives  and  possi- 
bly a  little  more.  In  the  former  case  he  sees  his 
money  at  work ;  it  stays  presumably  in  the  place 
where  he  put  it.  In  the  latter  case  he  delegates 
the  matter  of  actual  investment — ^to  the  bank — 
which  acts  in  the  capacity  of  a  trustee,  and  in- 
vests his  money  for  him.  *  And  in  both  cases  the 
money  may  easily  be  invested  in  the  same  enter- 
prise. Thus,  in  the  latter  case,  he  may  place  his 
money  in  a  savings-bank,  and  the  bank  mav  then 
invest  it  in  New  York  Central  Railroad  bonds. 
In  the  former  case  he  may  himself,  through  an 
investment  banker^  purchase  New  York  Central 
bonds.  His  money  is  in  the  same  enterprise  in 
both  instances,  the  chief  ditference  being  that  in 
one  case  he  knows  it  and  in  the  other  he  does  not. 

The  growth  of  large  corporate  activity  in  the 
U.  S.  during  the  past  twenty  years  is  concisely 
reflected  by  the  growth  of  Wall' Street  as  a  6nan- 


cial  center.  The  stocks  and  bonds  of  all  ccr- 
tjorate  enterprises  are  there  dealt  in  in  greailv 
uicreasing  volume  year  by  year,  and  where  a 
generation  ago  the  dealings  in  corporate  securities 
were  almost  entirely  confined  to  steam-railroad 
stocks  and  bonds,  to-day  they  cover  every  con- 
ceivable  form  of  corporate  undertaking,  and  a 
great  majority  of  the  transactions  in  stocks  anj 
bonds,  including  those  outside  of  the  Stock 
Exchange,  now  represent  corporate  enterprises 
which  are  entirely  intlcpcndent  of  steam  railroads. 
That  this  tendency  will  continue  there  seems  to 
be  little  doubt,  and  that  within  the  next  genera- 
tion all  business  undertakings  of  any  size  what- 
ever will  be  in  the  hands  of  greatly  enlar^ged  and 
steadily  growing  corporate  organizations  seenu 
to  be  almost  certain  John^  Moody.  M 

CORRtTPTIOH  m  GOVERITMENT  AHB  COM- 
MERCE: In  this  article  we  consider  corruption 
in  the  United  States  only,  because,  considered  as 
a  social  factor  in  contradistinction  from  a  ques- 
tion of  individual  ethics — and  in  this  encyclopedia 
we  are  only  concerned  with  the  social' aspect- 
corruption  in  commerce  and  government  has  ad- 
mittedly developed  in  the  U.  S.  as  a  social  phe- 
nonienon,  very  much  more  than  in  anv  other 
civilised  country.  This  is  not  to  say  ttiat  the 
average  American  business  man,  or  even  the 
average  American  legislator,  is  more  dishonest 
than  the  average  European.  That  is  another 
question  and  would  lead  us  far.  There  are  many 
kinds  of  dishonesty.  Hypocrisy,  e.  g.,  is  not 
characteristic  of  America.  Corruption  in  gov- 
ernment in  Europe  is  undoubtedly  much  more 
concealed  than  in  the  U.  S.,  and  much  more  com- 
mon than  many  realize.  Generalizations  in  morals 
are  unsafe.  Yet  when  all  is  said,  cormptionin 
commerce  and  government  is  undoubtedly  car- 
ried on  in  the  U.  S.  in  a  larger  and,  certainly,  in  a 
more  open  way  than  in  Europe.  It  can,  there- 
fore, be  best  studied  here  ana  will  cover  and  in* 
elude  almost  every  variety  of  corruption  to  be 
found  anywhere,  even  tho  some  forms  of  corrup- 
tion mav  be  even  more  existent  in  other  coun- 
tries. We  consider  the  subject  under  Comiptii 
in  Commerce;  in  Elections;  in  Municipalities; 
Legislatures,  State  and  National;  Causes, 


Corruption  in  Commerce 


Corruption   in   commerce   has,  at   least   until 
recently,  been  generally  considered  far  less  fi 
quent  than  corruption   in   governmental    trani 
actions.     Many  facts  to-day,  however,  are  lea< 
ing  people  to  question  this  view,  and  also  to  _ 
themselves  if  even  the  corruption  in  govemmi 
is  not  largely  due  to  the  corruption  of  govemmei 
by  large  and  often  most  reputable  corporate  coi 
mercial  interests  and  institutions.     According 
Mr,  C.  R.  Woodruff,  in  his  survey  of  municipal 
progress  for  1 904 : 

The  Unti«d  States  Fidelity  and  Trust  Cotnpatiy  is  author- 
ity for  the  statement  that  10  itjoi  the  banks  of  tho  coun 
lost  $i.6/j5,io^  from  defalcations,  and  in    1901  $1,700.31 
while  the  ediior  of  .\fuil^in{i  MunicipaUtuts  iis  responsible  ', 
the  statement  that  the  lost*  of  fedcm!.  county,  and  munid 
governments  from  the  same   cause  was  $1,383,055  in  igoi 
and  $1,067,789  in  190a.     So  that  for  these  two  ye&ts  the  eni- 
ployeea  and     '*' 
11.024 


I 


m 


ployeea  and 

11.034.5^9  n  .  , 

These  nRures  do  not  take  into  consideration  all  the  fomts  of 


ofhcers  of  banks  defaulted  in  the  amount  of 
tg  more  than  did  all  the  public  officials  in  the  country. 


Rn\'fTnrrn>ntal  ooiTuption,  but  they  do  not  all  the  forms  of 
c\  ■  TTuption.     They  cover  solely  one  form  of  diaboo- 

«-  V  that  the  average  run  of  public  office  ts  as  hooost 

-    v~ -ic  more  ao — than  the  avera/ee  run  of  b*nk  oOL*. 

cen.    As  the  editor  of  the  MidJand  M unuipatiligs  pertaner**^^ 
remarks,  "The  fact  is  that  neither  the  b«alcers  nor  the  1 
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dais  are  as  a  class  dishonest,  but,  on  the  contrary,  look  after 
the  interests  in  their  care  much  better  than  the  average  man 
looks  after  his  business.  With  the  vast  sums  handled  each 
year  by  the  officials  or  the  banks,  the  amount  lost  in  defalca- 
tions is  exceptionally  small,  so  small  that  when  compared 
with  the  whole  they  are  hardly  worth  notice,  much  less  an 
excuse  for  general  condemnation." 

Defalcation,  however,  is  but  a  single  form  and 
probably  a  minor  form  of  commercial  corruption. 
Bribery  and  adulteration  of  goods,  the  dishonest 
manipulation  of  stock,  stock-watering,  stock- 
gambling,  the  falsifying  of  accounts,  the  mis- 
representation of  values,  the  obtaining  of  "graft" 
(or  unearned  and  dishonest  participation  in  finan- 
cial transactions)  is  much  more  common.  For 
Adulteration  op  Food,  Stock- Watering,  and 
Stock-Gambling,  see  those  subjects. 

A  writer  in  the  Independent  (Sept.,  1904),  who 
is  stated  to  be  a  business  man  01  responsibility 
and  large  experience,  but  wjio  for  obvious  reasons 
does  not  sign  his  name,  gives  many  concrete 
illustrations  of  corruption  in  commerce.    He  says : 

The  growth  of  large  corporations,  where  the  buying  is 
separate  from  the  ownership,  where  the  buyer's  personal 
interests  may  be  worked  on  if  he  is  at  all  susceptible  to  cor- 
ruption or  blinded  if  he  is  not  very  shrewd,  hsis  op>ened  the 
business  field  for  the  Old  World  diplomacy  of  intrigue  and 
corruption,  and  corruption  flourishes  there  in  a  way  that  few 
appreciate.  There  is  no  publicity  of  the  corruption.  When 
the  heads  find  it  out  they  may  remedy  it,  but  that  is  all  and 
they  keep  it  quiet.  .  .  .  This  corruption  is  rapidly  growing. 

As  an  instance  of  one  form  of  corruption  he 
quotes  the  following  from  a  New  York  buyer: 

"  Of  course  I  give  presents,  or,  if  you  prefer  to  call  it  so, 
commissions  and  oribes.  You  can't  do  business  in  any  other 
way.  I'm  not  paid  a  salary  of  $10,000  a  year  to  hesitate  at  a 
little  check-givmff,  when  I  can't  get  the  business  otherwise. 
They  all  do  it.  You  know  the  case  of  Brown,  who  bought  for 
A.  &  B.  (mentioning  one  of  the  largest  department  stores  in 
New  York  City).  He  used  to  turn  over  to  C.  &  D.  (a  promi- 
nent manufacturer  of  cloaks  and  dresses)  business  to  the 
amount  of  $too,ooo  or  $400,000  a  year.  They  gave  him  a 
brown-stone  house  up-town  in  New  York,  where  he  lived  for 
years.  Every  one  knew  it,  and  it  is  said  that  both  A.  &  B. 
knew  it  at  the  time,  but  they  said  they  did  not  care  if  Brown 
did  get  houses  and  money,  that  he  had  made  his  department 
pay  Dig  profits  and  that  was  what  they  looked  at.  Later  on 
C.  &  D.  actually  made  Brown  one  of  the  partners  in  their  firm, 
so  that  he  shared  in  their  profits,  and  he  was  still  the  buyer 
for  A.  &  B." 

Later,  when  others  had  talked,  he  said:  "  I  have  an  under- 
standing with  my  house  that  I  can  draw  up  to  $25,000  a  year 
and  no  questions  asked.  I  always  carry  several  thousand 
dollars  with  me."  And  here  he  showed  a  roll  of  bills.  '*  Oft- 
times  I  meet  a  squeamish  cuss  and  have  to  handle  him  with 
gloves.  I'll  ^et  him  around  to  my  hotel  in  the  evening  and 
we'll  have  dnnks  and  cigars  served  and  a  little  game  of  poker; 
of  course  I  always  lose.  Nothing  is  said,  but  I  book  a  good- 
sized  order  before  I  go,  and  really  that  is  one  of  the  cheapest 
methods;  when  the  man  comes  right  out  and  asks  for  money 
then  I  usually  have  to  pay  a  big  price." 

Foremen  in  factories  are  often  bribed  to  demand 
certain  brands  of  goods  or  certain  articles  for  use 
in  their  factories.  The  corruption  or  **  graft"  in 
real  estate  deals  has  become  noto- 
_.  ^  ..  rious.     The  use  of  blackmail  in  the 

In  Ordinary  j^^^^         gg  ^^  ^^le  country  and  of 

BiuineBi  p^j^  editorials  and  "fake  "  telegraph- 
ic reports  in  the  larger  papers  is 
well  known.  The  use  of  more  or  less  fraudulent 
advertisements  is  almost  universal.  The  prices 
put  upon  articles  in  stores  has  often  little  or 
no  relation  to  the  cost  of  production.  These 
are  but  a  few  instances  of  dishonesty  in  or- 
dinary _  commercial  proceedings.  Very  many 
business  men  believe  it  is  impossfble  to-day  to 
conduct  business  with  strict  regard  to  truth. 

When  one  comes  to  the  larger  commercial 
transactions,  corruption  is,  if  possible,  still  more 
prevalent.     Says  Mr.  N.  O.  Nelson: 

The  exposures  are  fresh  in  mind  of  the  boodlers  in  St.  Louis 
fuid  Philadelphia,  of  the  meat  packers,  and  the  insurance 


officers  and  directors,  and  Wall  Street  financiers.  Were 
these,  like  ordinary  crimes,  the  occasional  lapses  of  individ- 
uals, thev  would  have  little  or  no  weight.  But  the  remarkc^U 
thing  is  that  wherever  the  probe  happens  to  be  inserted,  the  same 
condition  is  found.  Everywhere,  in  every  case,  every  rail- 
road, every  packer,  every  valuable  franchise,  every  life-in- 
surance company,  every  tax  return  that  has  been  investigated, 
has  been  found  lawless,  perjured,  brazenly  rotten,  when 
judged  by  either  legal  or  moral  standards.  Did  not  the 
statute  of  limitation  intervene.  Mr.  Polk.  Mn  Hughes.  Mr. 
Jerome,  and  Mr.  Hitchcock  could  be  kept  busy  the  remainder 
of  their  days,  and  could  every  day  give  material  for  yellow 
head-lines.  It  is  the  yellow  history  that  is  at  fault,  not  yel- 
low journalism. 

Life-insurance  companies  supposed  to  be  the 
most  reputable  have  been  found  to  have  altered 
their  books  overnight,  to  avoid  the  requirements  of 
the  law.  The  New  York  Life-  Insurance  Company 
was  declared  to  have  paid  their  **  legislative  agent 
$416,927  during  five  years,  besides  $235,000  for 
which  no  receipt  was  given,  and  $134,000  for  per- 
sonal use.  The  president  of  the  Metropolitan 
could  borrow  $80,000  of  his  and  other  companies 
at  I J  per  cent.  Mr.  McCurdy,  president  of  the 
Mutual,  received  a  salary  of  $150,000  a  year,  and 
his  son  $30,000,  besides  $91,766  in  commissions, 
while  his  son-in-law,  Mr.  Thebaud,  received 
$147,687.  (See  Insurance.)  The  investigation 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  considered  by 
many  one  of  the  best  managed  roads  in  the 
country,  showed  department  officials  receiving 
large  sums  for  granting  illegal  favors  to  certain 
companies.  The  revelations  of  Mr.  Thomas  W. 
Lawson  in  his  **  Frenzied  Finance  "  have  been  dis- 
counted but  never  answered.  Mr.  Henry  D. 
Lloyd,  after  his  sensational  but  sub- 
CorruDtion  stantiated  exposure  of  the  Standard 
j^  Oil's  dishonest  and  corrupt  methods, 

CorporatioM^^^'?®  convinced  that  he  was  but 
attacking  individual  cases  of  a  uni 
form  system,  and  the  question  arises: 
What  great  corporation's  money  is  not  tainted? 

The  evil  has  not  ctowu  in  a  day.  As  long 
ago  as  187 1  Charles  Francis  Adams,  since  him- 
self presiaent  of  a  great  railroad  organization, 
wrote  (''Chapters  on  Erie"): 

The  system  of  corporate  life  and  corporate  power,  as  ap- 
plied to  industrial  development,  is  yet  in  its  infancy.  It 
tends  always  to  development,  always  to  consolidation;  it  is 
ever  grasping:  new  powers  or  insidiously  exercising  covert  in- 
fluences. Even  now  the  s)rstem  threatens  the  central  gov- 
ernment. .  .  .  The  belief  is  common  in  America  that  the 
day  is  at  hand  when  corporations  far  greater  than  ever — 
swaying  power  such  as  has  never  in  the  world's  history  been 
trusted  in  the  hands  of  mere  private  citizens,  controlled  by 
single  men  like  Vanderbilt,  or  by  combinations  of  men  like 
Fisk,  Gould,  and  Sage — after  having   created  a  system  of 

auiet  but  irrepressible  corruption,  will  ultimately  succeed  in 
irecting  government  itself.  .  .  .  It  is  a  new  power  for  which 
our  language  contains  no  name.  We  know  what  aristocracy, 
autocracy,  democracy  are,  but  we  have  no  word  to  express 
"government  by  moneyed  corporations." 

In  189s  Judge  William  J.  Gaynor  of  the  New 
York  Supreme  Court,  writing  to  the  St.  Louis 
Mercantile  Club  a  letter  for  Jefferson  Day,  said : 

^e  untold  millions  of  sham,  dishonest,  and  oppressive 
paper  stock  and  bonds  now  existing  in  this  country,  issued 
generally  upon  rights  and  privileges  conferred  by  law  gratui- 
tously, anci  to  pay  dividends  and  interest  upon  whicn  it  is 
proposed  to  sap  agricultural,  mechanical,  manufacturing, 
mercantile,  professional,  and  all  other  honest  industry,  may 
well  be  the  subject  of  grave  thought  by  those  who  meet  to 
recur  to  and  keep  alive  principles  which  are  wholly  antago- 
nistic to  such  a  condition,  and  which  cannot  be  said  to  oe 
paramount  while  such  a  condition  exists. 

In  1904,  Supreme  Justice  David  J.  Brewer,  ad- 
dressing the  Albany  Law  School,  Jime  i,  said: 

To-day's  great  temptation  to  the  lawyer  as  a  lawmaker 
comes  from  the  marvelous  development  of  corporate  interests. 
The  corporations  themselves  ax%  co\o8ael  Vsl  ^ioA^  ^>aarai%V) 
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the  maimitude  of  their  ftchievements,  tempting  itot  merely 
by  the  money  they  poRses»  and  with  which  ihcy  can  rcwarcf. 
but  more  by  the  influence  they  can  exert  in  favor  of  the  indi- 
vidtial  lawmaker  in  the  furtherance  of  his  personal  ad^Tknce- 
ment.  No  one  can  be  blind  to  the  fact  that  these  mighty 
corporations  are  holding  out  most  tempting  inducements  to 
the  lawmaker  to  rcEanf  in  tawmakinfi  their  interc»>t8  rather 
than  the  welfare  of  the  nation.  Senators  and  representa- 
tives have  owed  their  places  to  corporate  influence^  and  that 
influence  has  been  exerted  under  an  expectation,  if  not  an  un- 
derstanding, that  by  them  as  lawmakers  the  corporate  inter- 
ests shal]  be  subscrv'CtJ.  I  am  not  here  to  deny  the  value  of 
corp<>rations.  I  realize  the  magnitude  of  the  work  that  is 
possible  through  such  combinations,  and  I  do  not  deny  their 
right  to  be  heard  before  any  legislative  bo<3y  in  defense  of 
their  fights  or  in  furtherance  of  their  interests.  But  the 
danger  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  are  so  power- 
ful and  that  the  pressure  of  so  much  power 
tifjon  the  individual  lawmaker  tempts  him 
to  forget  the  nation  and  remember  the  cor- 
poration. And  the  danger  is  greater  because 
It  is  insidious.  There  may  be  no  «Titten 
aRreemcnt.  There  may  be  in  fact  no  agree- 
ment at  all  and  yet  when  the  lawmaker  understands  that  the 
power  exists  which  may  make  for  bis  advancement  or  other- 
wise, that  it  will  be  exerted  according  to  the  pliancy  with 
which  he  yields  to  its  solid tations^  it  lifts  the  corporation  into 
a  position  of  constant  danger  and  menace  to  republican  in- 
stitutions. I  do  not  mean  to  insinuate  that  all  letjislators  are 
infiuenced  thereby.  On  the  contrary.  I  know^thcre  arc  many 
and  I  trust  they  are  a  large  majority  who  stand  in  the  full  in- 
tegrity of  their  being,  acting  always  in  accordance  with 
their  judgment  of  the  laest  interests  of  the  nation;  but  within 
the  limits  of  our  profession,  as  eLsc where  in  the  world,  are 
many  weak  characters  who,  while  they  might  not  deliberately 
do  a  dishonest  thing  or  deliberately  prove  false  to  an  oath  or 
obligation,  yet  yield  to  the  pressure  of  corf>orate  interests, 
deluding  them.selvca  with  the  idea  that  those  interests  are 
synonymous  with  the  interests  of  the  nation. 

As  example  of  very  recent  commercial  cor- 
ruption we  quote  from  a  public  letter  of  Mr. 
R.  R.  Bowker  (until  recently  manager  of  the 
Edison  Electric  Company),  addrest  to  Gov^emor 
Hughes.     Speaking  of  his  company  he  says: 

There  was  the  prospect  of  a  condition  under  which  the 
company  could  reduce  the  rate  to  one  half  of  what  it  for- 
merly had  been  and  yet  could  pay  a  lo  per  cent  dividend.  In 
the  mean  time,  by  semipoHiical  movements,  Mr,  Anthony  N. 
Brady,  with  ex- Mayor  Hrant  and  a  well-known  trust  com- 
pany, had  organized  a  company,  bought  the  franchises  of  a 
petty  lighting  organization,  and  made  a  deal  "with  the  late 
W,  C,  Whitney,  then  in  control  of  the  Metropolitan  Street 
Railway  Company,  for  the  supply  of  its  *  surplus  electricity^  *  '* 
tho  the  Metropolitan  Comtvany  had  need  for  all  its  electricity. 
Thereupon  the  hint  came  from  a  director  common  to  both  the 
Metropolitan  and  Edison  companies  that  the 
sale  of  the  Edison  Company  would  be  wise. 
^ew  York  Deterred  from  opposition  by  the  fear  of  the  po- 
rtm,m  iur^.^»«i»  litical  power  of  Mr.  Whitney  and  others,  the 
If&B  monopoly  direclor<?  acceded.  Mr.  Bowker  had  to  choose 
between  opposing  the  deal  and  getting  the 
best  fKJ.s^iible  price  for  the  stockholders.  He 
himself  sacrificed  the  opixirtunity  to  dispose  of  his  own  stock 
mt  a  high  price.  The  company  was  greatly  overcapitalized 
by  an  excessive  is-';uc  of  bonds,  which  were  marketed,  if 
not  illegally,  at  legist  by  a  palpable  evasion  of  the  law.  The 
order  reducing  the  rates  was  rescinded.  In  the  midst  of 
these  transactions  there  was  a  **WaJ.l  Street  whirl."  and  a 
financial  battle  between  the  various  Interests  contending  for 
the  lighting  monopoly  and  its  vast  profits.  Finally ^  peace 
was  made  by  consolidation:  the  Brady-Whitney  interests 
were  absorbed  and  were  represented  on  the  gas  board.  The 
final  result  has  been  that  the  Consolidated  Gas  Company  is 
now  entire  master  of  the  gas  and  electric  lighting  of  New 
York  City,  both  public  and  private.  Mr.  Bowker  says  that 
since  the  consolidation  he  believes  that  the  management  has 
dealt  fairly  with  the  public.  '*  But  the  facts  remain,"  he 
adds,  *'that  it  was,  and  is  still,  possible  to  jucgle  with  great 
properties  in  the  most  unscrupulous  manner,  and  that  the 
consumer  is  required  to  pay  a  price  that  will  produce  earn- 
ings on  three  times  the  capitalization  needed  by  the  industry. " 
— T*#  Ottthok,  May  4.  1907. 

As  a  sample  of  management  of  railroad  cor- 
porations we  quote  from  the  Independent  of  May, 
1907,  as  to  the  Chicago  &  Alton  Railroad: 

A  syndicate  composed  of  Mr,  Rarriman.  Mortimer  L. 
Schiff,  James  Stillman.  and  George  |.  Gotild  bought  nearly  all 
the  stock  of  the  company.  Within  six  years,  under  their 
management,  the  capital  stock  was  increased  from  f40.ooo.Qcx> 
to  f f JJ,Noo,ooo,  altho  only  Ij 7,000,000  w»»  spent  for  im- 
provements.    Large  quantities  of  tvonda  iBsiied  by  the  syndi- 
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cate  were  virtually  sold  to  the  syndicate  at  sixty-five  tnn) 
then  marketed  at  from  ninety  to  ninety-sijc.  a  considermyc 
part  being  taken  by  the  great  life-insurance  companies.  The 
controlling  owners  also  declared  and  paid  to  themselves  h 
dividend  of  30  per  cent.  The  profits  of  these  transaetioat 
appear  to  have  exceeded  $34,000,000.  In  due  time  103^000 
shares  of  the  Alton  stock  were  sold  to  the  Union  Pacific.  The 
testimony  showed  that  heavy  conimis.iions,  amounting  to 
several  millions,  had  been  jiaid  to  the  affiliated  baaJdng-hcnoe 
for  its  services  in  handling  securities. 

Corruption  in  ElectionB 

The  corrupt  use  of  money  in  elections  is  alm^ 
as  old  as  elections  themsefves.  Such  corruption 
io  Great  Britain,  where  it  was  once  rampant,  ai 
well  as  in  Canada  and  on  the  Continent  of  Europe, 
has  been  checked  by  eflicient  Corrupt  Practises 
Laws.  But  in  the  United  States,  tbo  perhap 
now  less  openly  than  formerly,  corruption  slil! 
exists  very  widely  sfjread,  while  the  amounts  of 
money  spent  in  elections  have  generally  risen. 

A  series  of  articles  by  Mr,  John  G.  Speed  in 
Harper* s  Weekly  {iqos)^  and  mainly  based  on 
studies  of  conditions  in  the  last  presidential  elec- 
tion, shows  the  evil  as  great  as  ever.  In  indus- 
trial states  like  New  Jerse)^  and  Connecticut,  with 
portions  of  New  York,  he  finds  that  2^  per  cent  of 
the  vote  was  bought.  In  state* 
surely  Reptiblican  or  surely  Demo- 
cratic less  sums  are  spent,  but  in  close 
states  like  Indiana  he  estimates  that 
both  parties  spent  in  that  election 
The  retiring  governor  of  that  state. 
Colonel  Durbin,  declared  that  the  revelations  of 
cnrniption  were  "astotmding,"  Smaller  states, 
like  Rhode  Island,  are  "pocket  boroughs'*  owned 
by  party  bosses.  In  Maryland  he  estimates  that 
$200,000  was  spent  and  a  similar  amount  in  West 
Virginia.  In  Montana,  in  the  investigation  for 
corruption  which  deprived  Senator  Clark  of  his 
senatorial  seat  in  1899  (tho  he  has  been  elected 
since),  it  was  shown  that  as  high  as $50  was  paid 
for  an  ordinary  vote  and  for  a  vote  in  the  legis- 
lature $  1 ,000.  In  New  York  City  in  close  wards, 
as  high  as  $to  or  even  $25  is  paid  for  votes. 
Ordinary  prices  are  exprest  by  the  saying  *'$a 
for  a  negro  vote.  $2  50  for  a  dago,  i^  for  an 
American."  A  presidential  election  m  New 
York  City  is  said  to  mean  the  expenditure  of 
$574,000  dishonestly  and  nearly  as  much  more 
for  legitimate  expenses.  In  each  of  the  last  two 
mayoralty  campaigns  in  New  York  City  ov^er 
$800,000  was  spent.  These  expenses  are  largely 
levied  by  the  party  machines  upon  the  candidates 
and  are  contributed  to  even  more  by  the  corpo- 
rations which  expect  and  demand  therefor  the 
granting  of  franchisees,  favorable  legislation,  ex- 
emption from  unfavorable  legislation,  or  reduc- 
tions in  taxation,  etc.  Senator  Piatt  testified 
that  an  insurance  company  like  the  Equitable 
ustially  gave  $10,000  a  year  to  his  machine  as 
ordinary  political  assessment,  and  more  if  it 
pected  unusual  favors,  A  small  railroad  pal 
Tammany  $50,000  for  certain  favors,  Candi 
dates  are  assessed  at  a  fixt  ratio  upon  value 
of  their  offices.  For  Supreme  Court  judgeships 
$50,000  and  even  $100,000  has  been  paid.  The 
system  is  not  new. 

The  president  of  the  Sugar  Trust,  before  a 
special  committee  of  the  United  States  Senate^ 
testified  that  this  '* politics  of  business"  was  the 
custom  of  "every  individual  and  corporation  and 
firm,  trust  or  w-liatever  you  like  to  call  it"  (Sen- 
ate Report  No.  485,  Fifty-third  Congress,  second 
session,  June  21.  1894).  Asked  if  he  contributed 
to  state  campaign  funds,  said:  **We  always  d0 
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...  In  the  State  of  New  York,  when  the 
•crat  majority  is  between  40,000  and  jo,- 
ve  throw  it  their  way.  In  the  State  of  Alas- 
setts,  when  the  Republican  Party  is  doubtful, 
probably  have  the  call.  Wherever  there  is 
linant  party,  wherever  the  majority  is  very 
that  is  the  party  that  gets  the  contribution, 
se  that  is  the  party  which  controls  local 
jTs"  (Supplemental  Report  of  Senator  W.  V. 
of  the  Senate  Special  Committee  (ordered 
17,  1894)  to  investigate  alleged  attempts  at 
ry  by  the  Sugar  Trust). 

3  handling  of  election  money  has  been  re- 
l  to  a  system.  Professor  Jenks,  investiga- 
;he  system  in  1892  (and  the  main  methods 
not  changed),  says: 

btful  voters  will  not  be  divided  carelessly  into  "blocks 
and  each  block  put  into  the  hands  of  a  trusty  man." 
ch  doubtftil  voter,  being  known,  with  his  habits,  his 
his  associates,  is  considered  individually.  If  he  is  one 
vote  can  be  affected  by  honest  persuasion,  the  man  in 
rty  who  would  be  likely  to  have  most  influence  with 
■elected  to  work  with  him,  and  to  influence  his  vote  by 
sans,  if  possible.  If  be  is  a  man  whose  vote  must  be 
sod,  he  IS  assigned  to  the  worker  who  can  purchase  him 
best  advantage.  If  the  number  of  '  *  floaters  "or  *  *  com- 
Is  "  as  they  arc  variously  called,  is  relatively  large  to  the 
T  of  workers,  it  may  well  be  that  they  will  have  to  be 
ised  in  blocks  of  fives  cr  blocks  of  tens:  or.  again,  owing 
al  reasons,  they  at  times  can  best  be  bought  in  groups 
9S.  or  traded;  but  in  all  cases  where  the  best  work  is 
Bach  individuial  "floater,"  whether  bought  singly  or  as 
a  group,  is  looked  after  personally  by  the  man  best 
tent  to  handle  him. 

r  electoral  corruption  in  New  York  City,  see 
lANY.  To  Philadelphia,  however,  is  usually 
I  the  palm  of  the  worst  electoral  corruption, 
1  Western  cities  like  Denver  ballot-box  stuff- 
as  perhaps  been  more  open.  Philadelphia, 
ver,  with  47  per  cent  of  its  citizens  native 
,  and  the  so-called  * '  city  of  homes ' '  has  had  at 
more  persistent  ring-rule  than  any  other, 
machine"  has  been  the  most  daring.  A  re- 
ef the  Municipal  League  says: 

assessor  of  a  division  kept  a  disorderly  house;  he  pad- 
is  (voting)  lists  with  fraudulent  names  registered  from 
his  house;  two  of  these  names  were  used  by 
election   officers.   .   .   .  The   constable   of  a 
idalphia  division  kept  a  disreputable  house;  a  police- 
man was  assessed  as  living  there.   .   .   .  The 
election  was  held  in  the  disorderly  house  main- 
by  the  assessor.  .  .  .  The  man  named  as  judge  had  a 
al  charge  for  a  life  offense  pending  against  him.     Two 
ed  and  nfty-two  votes  were  returned  in  a  division  that 
ss  than  xoo  legal  votes. 

e  assessor  pads  his  list,  it  is  said,  with  the 
js  of  dead  dogs,  children,  and  non-existent 
►ns.  Repeating  is  done  brazenly  and  most 
ly.  The  officers  of  the  league  have  pub- 
i  a  booklet  of  cases  of  policemen  helping  to 
off  citizens  and  election  officers  trying  to  do 

duty.  Thousands  of  voters  have  stayed 
''  from  the  polls  declaring  it  was  no  use  to 

but  have  been  recorded  as  voting  for  the 
line, 
is  not,  however,  only  a  question  of  the  city. 

Professor  Jenks  {century  Magazine,  Oct., 
):  **The  probability  is  that,  all  things  con- 
ed, in  such  a  state  as  New  York  the  farmers 
s  corrupt  as  the  residents  of  the  cities." 

Municipal  Corruption 

none  the  best  studies  of  municipal  corrup- 
in  Uie  U.  S.  have  been  the  articles  in  Mc- 
fs  Magazine  by  Mr.  Lincoln  Steffens  and  re- 
ished  as  "The  Shame  of  the  Cities"  (1904) 


and  "The  Struggle  for  Self-(k)vemment "  (1906). 
From  these  articles  we  condense  the  following 
statements : 

St.  Louis 

St.  Louis'  municipal  corruption,  tho  long  known  locally, 
came  to  general  attention  through  the  fearless  exposures  by  l&r. 
(now  Governor)  Joseph  W.  Folk,  as  circuit  attorney.  He 
showed  how  Charles  H.  Tiimer,  the  millionaire  president  of 
the  Suburban  Railway,  used  $135,000  to  buy  the  (mtmicipal) 
House  of  Delegates;  how  one  member  of  the  House  of  Dele- 

Sates  made  $25,000  per  year;  how  a  councilman  was  paid 
50,000  for  a  vote  on  a  single  measure;  how  a  franchise  bill  was 
carried  over  the  mayor's  veto  by  the  expenditure  of  nearly 
$300,000.  and  then  within  a  year  sold  to  Eastern  capitalists 
for  $1,350,000.  Out  of  this  deal  grew  the  St.  Louis  Transit 
Company.  Mr.  Steffens  shows  how  even  after  conviction 
many  of  the  boodlers  felt  so  secure  as  to  go  right  on  with  their 
corruption.  "  In  the  House  of  Delegates  sit,  under  sentence, 
as  follows:  Charles  P.  Kelly,  two  years;  Charles  J.  Deeny, 
three  years  and  five  years;  Henry  A.  Faulkner,  two  years; 
E.  E.  Murrell.  state's  witness,  but  not  tried. 
Nay,  this  house  with  such  a  membCTsbip  had 
Colonel  ^^®  audacity  to  pass  an  appropriation  to  en- 
■D«4.i«.  *We  Mr.  Folk  to  go  on  with  nis  mvestigation." 
BnUer  Finally,  Mr.  Folk  reached  Colonel  Edward  R. 
Butler,  the  "boss"  of  the  whole  system  of 
corruption,  and  unearthed  his  methods.  Mr. 
Steffens  tells  us  how  this  Colonel  Butler,  an  Irishman  by  birth 
and  a  horseshoer  by  trade,  wearing  his  apron  in  the  '70's, 
became  first  the  boss  of  his  ward,  then  got  the  city  rail- 
ways to  buy  a  certain  patent  horseshoe,  and,  maldng  money, 
developed  into  the  boss  of  his  party,  at  times  almost  openly 
marching  up  repeaters  to  vote  his  party  ticket.  He  next 
worked  through  both  parties  and  made  boodling  his  profession. 
He  sold  franchises  and  privileges  at  regtdar  prices.  It  was 
alleged  at  the  trials  that  every  transportation  and  public  con- 
vemence  company  that  touches  St.  Louis  had  dealings  with 
Butler's  combine.  Some  paid  him  a  regtdar  salary,  others  a 
fee;  others  an  interest  in  their  concessions.  Tho  he  "some- 
times could  rent  or  own  the  mayor,  he  preferred  to  be  inde- 
pendent of  him,  so  he  formed  in  each  part  of  the  legislature 
a  two  thirds  majority — in  the  Council  nine,  in  the  House 
nineteen — ^which  could  pass  bills  over  a  veto.  These  were 
the  'combines.'  They  were  r^ularly  organized  and  did 
business  tmder  parliamentary  rules."  Choosing  their  chair- 
man they  woula  meet  and  decide  for  how  much  they  would 
enact  certain  bills  or  grant  franchises.  Butler  got  the  most 
and  became  a  millionaire  two  or  three  times  over.  Dissen- 
sions, however,  arose  as  to  the  division  of  the  plunder. 
Cliques  arose  which  had  to  hire  "trailers"  to  follow  their 
agents,  while  Butler  had  to  hire  men  to  betray  these.  All 
decency  was  gone.  Nevertheless,  boodling  was  good  business 
and  boodlers  from  St.  Louis  would  visit  Chicago,  Cleveland, 
and  Pittsburg,  to  learn  what  new  forms  of  graft  had  been  in- 
vented, while  boodlers  from  those  cities  would  visit  St.  Louis. 
Every  bit  of  city  property  was  sold  or  offered  for  sale  for 
graft.  A  St.  Louis  banker  estimated  that  the  combines  sold 
(gave  away  so  far  as  the  city  was  concerned)  $50,000,000  of 
franchises  or  assets.  Mr.  Folk,  however,  finally  got  evidence 
against  Colonel  Butler  through  a  division  in  the  rin|(.  The 
men  skipt  to  Europe  and  elsewhere  to  avoid  indictment 
and  giving  evidence.  Butler  was  convicted,  but  went  on 
with  his  corruption;  h*s  son  was  nominated  for  Congress,  and 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Missouri  reversed  the  judgment,  as  in- 
deed it  did  (gradually  with  all  the  boodle  cases.  The  munici- 
pal corruption  was  shown  to  involve  state  corruption,  and 
also  the  leadin(|[  citizens  and  practically  every  large  corpora- 
tion in  St.  Louis.  Mr.  Steffens  names  the  St.  Louis  Transit 
Company,  first  and  foremost,  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Company,  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad,  the 
St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco,  the  Iron  Moun- 
CorporatioxiB  tain  &  Southern,  the  Sugar  Refining  Com- 
pany, the  American  Book  Company,  the 
Royal  Baking  Powder  Company,  among  oth- 
ers. Through  the  confession  of  Governor  Lee,  who  was 
trapped,  U.S.  Senators  like  William  T.  Stone,  and  the  highest 
officials  were  involved.  The  result  has  been  to  some  extent 
the  purification  of  the  state,  the  election  of  Mr.  Folk  as  Gov- 
ernor, a  municipal  administration  mainly  honest.  But  the 
criminals  have  been  let  off,  what  convictions  were  made  have 
been  reversed,  and  the  end  is  not  yet. 

MiNNBAPOLIS 

Municipal  corruption  in  Minneapolis,  according  to  Mr. 
Steffens,  has  taken  mainly  the  form  of  the  corruption  of  the 
police  in  connivance  with  the  mayor,  "Doc  Ames"  being  the 
leading  corruptionist.  Albert  A.  Ames,  an  M.D.  before  he  was 
twenty-one  and  of  good  Puritan  stock,  began  his  professional 
life  by  being  free  and  easy  and  popular  with  all.  rich  and  poor, 
the  evil  and  the  good .  Drifting  into  politics,  he  gained  several 
offices,  and  then  was  elected  mayor,  once  as  a  Republican, 
and  later  twice  as  a  Democrat.  He  broke  with  his  own  fajnily 
in  a  disgraceful  way.  but  was  again  elected  mayor  (looi)  and 
began  a  career  of  deliberate  and  shameless  corruption.  He 
organized  a  city  government  of  thieves,  gamblers,  conJGidence 
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men.  to  work  under  police  direction,  for  the  profit  of  his  ad- 
ministration. His  agent  systematically  collecled  graft  from 
g;&mbliDg  -  dens,  thieves,  and  houses  of  prostitution.  The 
owner  oTa  house  of  evil  repute  was  captain  of  fxjlice  with  **no 
duties  except  to  aell  places  on  the  i>oiice  force."  Laws  were 
pajwed  forbiddinK  vice  and  then  vice  was  permitted  for  a  con- 
sideration. Pcdlers  and  fiawnbrokera  had  to  pay  Kraft. 
Ames  declared  rhat  the  police  collected  too  much  from  the 
houses  of  ill-fame  and  or»lered  that  they  collect  only  every 
athcr  month,  it  bcinj?  discovered  later  that  his  private  a«cnt 
collected  the  alternate  months.  All  this  was  more  or  less 
known  In  the  city,  but  little  efTectivc  work  was  done  till  t^^oa, 
when  an  eflfort  led  by  HoveyC.  Clarke  finally  broke  up  the 
corrupt  ring,  many  of  the  rinR.  however.  escajMng  by  ftiRht, 
Blayor  Ames,  himself  under  indictment  and  heavy  bondis 
for  extortion,  flying  by  night  out  of  the  state. 

PlTTSBURO 

Corruption  in  PittsburK,  Mr.  Slcflens  tells  tis,  has  centered 
around  its  local  bos^.  Christopher  L.  Ma^ee,  an  American, 
made,  thro  private  pull,  cashier  of  the  ctly  when  he  was  twenty- 
one.  Says  Mr.  SteffenK:  "The  railroads  be>fan  the  corrup- 
tion of  the  city.  ,  ,  .  The  municipality  issued  bonds  to  help 
the  infant  railroads  to  develop  inc  city,  and.  as  in  so  many 
American  cities,  the  roads  repudiated  the  debt  and  interest 
and  went  into  politics.  The  Penn-nylvania  Kailroad  was  in 
the  system  from  the  start,  and  as  the  other  roads  came  in 
and  found  the  city  government  bought  up  by  those  before 
them,  they  purchased  their  rii^hts  of  way  by  outbriblng  the 
older  roads,  then  joined  the  nng  to  acquire  more  rights  for 
themselves  and  to  keep  belated  rivals  out.  As  corporations 
multiplied  and  capital  branched  out  corruption  increased.'* 
It  was  under  this  situation  that  Mageo  got  his  power  A 
man  of  KTcat  natural  Frapularity,  and  working  with  William 
Flinn.  a  Protestant  of  Catholic  stock,  he  spent  months  in 
New  York  .•studying  Tammany's  methods,  and  then  returned 
and  organized  Pittsburg.  Magee  worked  for  fame,  Flinn  for 
wealth.  Getting  the  control  of  his  party  (Demrxrnitic)  in 
the  city  and  then  in  the  county  and  working  with  Republicans 
w^hen  neces-sary,  he  cemented  his  power  by 
favors  to  coniorations  and  individuals.  There 
Tha  Bln^  were  ring  banks,  ring  trust  companies,  ring 
brokers.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  stood  in 
with  the  ring  and  the  city  interests  were  sacri- 
ficed to  give  it  exclusive  freii»ht  traffic.  But  Magee  needed 
state  power;  so  he  stood  in  with  Matthew  S.  QvL^y  and  Quay 
with  him,  Magoe  was  elected  state  senator,  being  nominated 
by  both  parties  and  elected  unanimously.  Pittsburg  was 
turned  over  to  Quay  by  Magee  and  Flinn.  There  was  graft, 
of  franchises,  public  contracts,  vice,  and  public  funds.  Magee 
and  Flinn  mamly  working  in  the  two  first  ways,  tho  the  vice 
graft  alone  was  valued  at  1 250,000.  Maijce  got  t  he  Councils  to 
give  him  railroads  and  he  CApitallsted  them  for  $30,000,000. 
Finally  the  Mun  id  pal  League  commenced  a  fight  to  beat  the 
ring  in  the  election  of  i8g6.  A  paper  read  bv  Mr.  McClin- 
lock  before  the  Municipal  League  said:  "Wc  found  that 
prominent  merchants  and  contractors  who  were  "on  the  in- 
side,* manufacturers  enjoying  special  municipal  privileges, 
wealthy  capitali:its,  brokers,  and  others,  who  were  holders  of 
the  securities  of  traction  and  other  companies,  had  their 
mouths  stopped,  their  convictions  of  duty  strangled,  and 
their  intUience  ticfore,  and  votes  on,  election  day  preempted 
against  us.  In  still  another  direction  -we  found  that  the 
financial  and  political  support  of  the  gre^t  steam  railroads 
and  largest  manufacturing  corporations,  controlling  as  far  as 
they  were  able  the  sufirages  of  their  thousands  of  employees^ 
were  thrown  against  us,  for  the  simple  reason,  as  was  frankly 
explained  by  one  of  them,  that  it  was  much  easier  to  deal  with 
a  DOSS  in  promoting  their  corporate  interests  than  to^  deal 
directly  with  the  people's  representatives  in  the  municipal 
legislature.  ...  As  one  of  them  put  it,  *If  you  want  to  be  any- 
body or  make  money  in  Pittsburg,  it  is  necessary  to  be  in  the 
political  swim  and  on  the  side  of  I  he  city  ring.'  "  On  the  night 
of  the  ejection,  the  returns  up  to  one  o'clock  in  the  morning 
showed  George  W,  t^uthrie,  the  reform  candidate,  far  ahead. 
Then  all  returns  suddenly  ceased  and  a  few  days  later  the 
ring's  candiilalc  was  officially  declared  elected.  An  appeal  to 
the  court  for  a  recount  was  denied. 

The  Pittsburgcrs  then  tried  for  a  new  charter  from  the 
state  legislature,  giving  the  cilirens  control  of  the  city.  Quay 
promised  to  have  it  passed.  But  Quay  wanted  to  be  elected 
to  the  U.  S.  Senate.  The  ring  supported  him.  He  was 
elected  and  Pittsburg  did  not  get  its  charter.  In  igoa  a 
reform  movement  won  the  election;  Magee  died;  but  a  new 
boss  was  discovered  to  have  gained  the  power. 

PtllLADBLPHIA 

Some  of  PhiJadelphia's  electoral  methods  we  have  seen 
above.  SaysMr.Stcflens  of  Philadelphia's  corruption:  "There 
is  nothing  like  it  in  the  country  except  possibly  in  Cincin- 
nati.'* 

In  i88s  the  citizens  revolted  and  adopted  a  good  charter, 
with  the  Hullttt  law  which  went  inloertcct  in  1HM7,  giving  the 
mayor  vast  powers  and  believing  that  electing  an  honest 
mayor  would  secure  a  good  administration.  Since  then  things 
have  been  as  bad  as  before.  According  lo  Mr.  Stefiens.  the 
machine  u  not  merely  municipal,  but  state  and  national.    All 


the  power  of  the  Kepublican  Party  and  Republican  citjr 
state,  and  national  patronage  is  made  use  of  to  keep  it  u 
power»  with  Senator  Quay  and  his  successor.  Senator  Pc'^ 
rose,  at  the  head  of  all.  Mr.  Quay  at  times  used  tK 
law  to  keep  in  check  certain  local  bosses,  as  when  he  1 
Boss  McManus  and  put  Dave  Martin  in  his  place, 
people  got  no  benefit.  Martin  took  away  much  of  the  kmi 
from  the  ordinary  ward  heelers  and  party  oflRce-holders  aiwi 
gave  it  to  a  firm  which  he  stood  in  with.  Filbert  &  Porter. 
They  got  almost  any  contract  they  desired,  with  the  appear- 
anceof  lejzal'ty,  as  their  bid  was  always  considered  "lowest 
and  best.  Martin  had  under  pay  in  office  at  least  15.000 
men  and  women,  each  capable  01  delivering  many  vot«.  In 
with  Mr.  Quay  stood — acconJing  to  Mr.  Steffens — the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Company,  Cramps'  Shipyard,  the  Steel  companies, 
with  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  at  their  head,  and  other 
public  utility  companies  following  after.  They  got  franchises, 
privileges,  exemptions,  and  Martin's  bosses  could  get  hss 
workers  iobs  from  these  companies  as  in  a  city  departrocEt. 
Martin*  however.  Anally  fought  Quay,  and  Quay  put  Israel 
W,  Durham  in  his  place,  Martin  nearly  got 
Quay  in  prison.  John  S,  Hopkins,  ra^iir 
State  Bing'  of  the  Peoples  Bank,  bad  let  Quay  and  othen 
have  bank  funds  without  collateral.  Q^y 
and  the  state  treasurer  leaving  heavy  state 
deposits  with  the  bank.  Quay,  bis  son.  and  the  sute 
treasurer  were  indicted  for  conspiracy,  but  Quay  got  every 
kind  of  stay  and  postponement^  till  Judge  Biddell  niled 
out  the  essential  evidence  on  the  ground  of  the  statute  of 
limitation.  Mr.  Wanamaker  then,  defeated  in  getting  the 
second  U.  S.  senatorship,  fought  Mr.  Quay,  but  was  defeated 
at  every  point.  Mr.  Qtiay  naming  Penrose  as  bis  successor  *»rf 
Petirose  and  Durham  electing  Samuel  H.  Ashbridge — "Star 
and  Stripes  Sam" — as  Mayor  of  Philadelphia.  Durham 
widened  his  ring,  taking  in  James  P.  McNichol  as  jprcferred 
contractor  and  John  M .  Mack  as  promoter  and  financier.  T>.e 
Municipal  League  said  of  Ashbridge^s  administration:  "Kevcf 
before,  and  let  us  hope  never  again,  will  there  be  such  brareo 
defiance  of  public  opinioUt  such  flagrant  disregard  of  public 
interest,  such  abuse  of  powers  and  responsibilities  for  parivate 
ends."  Corruption  spread  through  every  dcpajtmesit- 
Teachers  and  principals  had  to  have  a  pull  to  get  appoint- 
ment  and  were  assessed  "a  per  cent"  on  their  salaries  fnr 
poHtical  purposes.  Widener  and  Elkins,  "the  natioiul 
franchise  buyers,**  were  in  the  ring.  They  had  combined  all 
the  street  railways  of  the  city  beifore  1900.  Having  got  all 
they  wanted  from  the  ring  they  wanted  to  retire.  But  while 
they  were  on  the  ocean  bound  for  Europe,  the  ring  went  t  o  tf  e 
legislature  with  two  bills  granting  a  charter  for  '  1 ! 

the  streets  and  alleys  in  Philadelphia  not  alrea  v 

tracks  (so  as  to  be  able  to  threaten  Widener  an  u 

competing  street-car  lines  and  so  blackmail  them).  The  biiUs 
were  introduced  without  notice  at  3  p.m.,  May  agth,  and  were 
reported  from  the  committee  in  five  minutes;  at  8.50  r  m. 
they  were  printed  and  on  the  members*  desks  and  by  9  p  m. 
were  passed  on  first  reading.  The  next  day  they  pasted 
second  reading,  and  the  following  day  they  were  passed 
through  the  Senate  with  more  trickery,  and  in  six  legisUiive 
days  were  signed,  June  Tth^  at  midnight  in  the  presence  01 
Senators  Quay  ana  Penrose,  James  P.  McNichol,  John  M. 
Mack,  and  other  capitalists  and  politicians  of  the  ring.  The 
next  morning  100  charters  were  applied  for  under  the  law — 
thirteen  of  them  for  Philadelphia,  A  special  meeting  of  \he 
Philadelphia  Select  Council  was  called;  a  brief  bear 
beard,  but  the  charters  were  sent  to  Mayor  Ashbrid>;t 
June  r5th.  The  mayor's  secretary  promised  authorr  ; 
that  he  would  not  sign  them  that  day.  But  Mr.  John  Warsa- 
maker  sent  the  mayor  an  oiler  of  $j, 500.000  for  the  franchises 
about  to  be  given  for  nothing,  and  deposited  $250,000  as 
guarantee  of  good  faith.  Mr.  Ashbridge  therefore  threw  the 
letter  aside  unread  and  signed  the  franchises  before  mid- 
night. 

The  ring  put  through  two  more  bills  and  then  compelled 
Widener  and  Elkins  to  lease  their  lines  to  the  new  company 
representing  the  ring.  Thelcadcrsof  the  ring  were  cartooned 
and  50  Durham,  Quay,  and  Governor  Pennyoacker  passed  a 
libel  law  meant  to  muzzle  the  press.  Mr.  Weaver,  a  former 
notorious  ring  leader,  suddenly  broke  with  the  ring  and  was 
elected  as  a  reform  mayor.     For  more  recent  deveJoi>ni«iti, 

see  PtULAPELPHlA. 


tw^n 


Nbw  Yor]£ 

Of  corruption  in  New  York  Mr  Steffens  writes: 
"Tammany  is  the  embodiment  of  corruption.  All  the 
knows  and  all  the  world  may  know  what  it  is,  and  what  i 
after.  For  hypocrisy  is  not  a  Tammany  vice.  Tammant, 
for  Tammany  and  the  Tammany  men  say  so.  .  .  .  Hichw 
Croker  said  under  oath  once  that  he  worked  for  his  own  pock- 
ets all  the  time.  .  .  .  The  items  are  so  incredible  tnat  I 
hesitate  to  print  them.  Devery  told  a  friend  once  that  ro 
one  year  the  police  graft  was  ^something  over  fj.oooLOcra.* 
Afterward  the  syndicate  which  divided  the  graft  under 
Devery  took  in  for  thirty- six  months  $400,000  a  month  from 
gambling'  and  pooj-rooms  alone.  .  .  ,  Vet  this  was  but  one 
dei>artment  and  a  department  that  was  overlcx>ked  by  Tam- 
many for  years.  ,  .  ,  Tammany  when  in  control  of  New 
York  takes  out  nf  the  city  unbelievable  millions  of  dollars  a 
year,   .   ,  *  The  Tammany  clique  of  financiers  have  knocked 
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bought  up  at  low  prices  Manhattan  Railway  stock 
I  of  the  city's  power  over  the  road;  they  have  been 
Ifetropolitan  deals  and  on  the  Third  Avenue  Rail- 
;  the  Ice  Trust  is  a  Tammany  trust;  they  have 
i  trust  companies,  and  through  the  New  York 
nnpauy  are  forcing  alliances  with  such  financial 
that  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company.  Croker  shared 
sals  and  businesses.  He  sold  judgeships,  taking  his 
)  form  of  contributions  to  the  Tammany  campaign 
r\dch  he  was  treasurer,  and  he  had  the  judges  take 
tegular  real  estate  exchange  all  the  enormous 
»  business  that  passed  through  the  courts  and  give 
xchange  connected  with  the  real  estate  business  of 
*«ter  F.  Meyer  &  Co.  This  alone  would  maintain  a 
ite  in  England.  But  his  real  estate  business  was 
an  that.  .  .  .  Some  of  the  richest  graft  in  the  city 
>epartment  of  Buildings;  $100,000,000  a  year  goes 
ing  operations  in  New  York.  .  .  .  Architects  and 
brokers  had  to  stand  in  with  the  depart- 
ment. .  .  .  The  Dock  Board  has  exclusive 
]iy9g  and  private  and  sectet  control  of  the  expendi- 
fc'  ture  of  $10,000,000  a  year.  .  .  .  It  is  very 
*  large  graft  and  the  new  Tammany  leader. 
Charles  Murphy,  had  it.  .  .  .  Tammany 
leaders  are  usually  the  natural  leaders  of  the 
.  .  Their  charity  is  real  at  first.  But  they  sell  out 
people.  They  do  give  them  coal  and  help  them  in 
ate  troubles,  but  as  they  grow  rich  and  powerful,  the 
Soes  out  of  the  charity  and  they  not  only  collect  at 
ons  or  in  rents — cash  for  their  'goodness  ;  they  not 
fathers  and  sons  and  cause  the  troubles  they  relieve; 
ifice  the  children  in  the  schools;  let  the  Health  De- 
neglect  the  tenements,  and,  worst  of  all,  plant  vice 
B[hborhood  and  in  the  homes  of  the  poor.  .  .  .  The 
fters,  for  example,  in  Devery's  day,  were  not  content 
amotmts  collected  from  the  big  vices.  They  culti- 
nor  vices,  like  policy,  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
ig  was  caught  and  sent  to  inison,  and  Devery's  ward- 
mon.  was  ptished  into  so  tight  a  hole  that  there  was 
at  District-Attorney  Jerome  would  get  past  Glennon 
f  and  the  syndicate.  The  murder  of  a  witness  the 
ras  in  the  Tenderloin  police  station  served  to  save  the 
t,  worst  of  all.  Tammany,  the  '  friend  of  the  people.' 
I  the  organization  of  a  band  of  so-called  cadets. 
B  a  business,  tmder  the  protection  of  the  police,  of 
le  daughters  of  the  tenements,  and  even  of  catching 
isoning  in  disorderly  houses  the  wives  of  poor  men. 
id  tramc  never  was  exposed.  It  could  not  and  can- 
Vicious  women  were  planted'  in  tenement-houses 
lis  personally),  the  chilcuren  of  decent  parents  counted 
mers.  witnessed  their  transactions  with  these  crea- 
d.  as  a  father  told  with  shame  and  tears,  reported 
;he  family  table."    (See  Nbw  York;  also  Tammany.) 

San  Francisco 
1  Francisco,  we  quote  from  Th€  World's  Work,  May, 

!>eople  of  San  Francisco  have  suffered  overmuch, 
artnquake  and  the  fire  are  not  the  greatest  of  their 
s.  .  .  .  After  the  ruin  of  April,  1906,  a  venal  city 
mt.  the  tool  of  a  corrupt  and  corrupting  city  boss, 
lublic  privileges  of  the  city  for  ridiculous  prices  upon 
to  the  supervisors  of  graft  fees  ranging  from  $500  to 
I  vote.  The  street-railway  company  bought  the 
of  running  an  overhead  trolley  line  from  "Abe" 
t  chief  grafter,  instead  of  buying  it  from  the  city  for 
was  worth.  The  telephone  monopoly  entrenched 
similar  means.  Citizens  otherwise  reputable  chased 
rivate  ends  through  the  same  paths  of  graft.  In  all. 
ff  more  than  $x. 000.000  seems  to  have  been  collected 
rs  corruption  fund,  and  much  of  it  stuck  to  his 
Enough  passed  on.  however,  to  purchase  the  desired 
Mn  the  city  powers. 

ancisco  was  used  to  the  kind  of  graft  disclosed  in 
ir  part  of  the  investigation.  The  purchase  of  im- 
y  vice  had  been  known  for  years,  and  was  common 
cities.  But  the  graft  in  high  places,  the  spread  of 
to  "  good  people,'  and  the  enormous  bulk  of  the  cor- 
ifluences  raise  San  Francisco  to  a  solitary  eminence  of 

St  that  the  graft  had  been  accepted  by  labor  poli- 
not  especially  significant.     The  significant  fact  is 

sraft  was  offered  by  men  of  every  political  com- 

md  especially  by  some  of  those  highest  in  the  city's 

life. 

le  extent  the  honor  of  the  dty  has  been  redeemed 

snviction  of  Ruef  and  Mayor  Schmitz,  "the  Labor 
But    the  great   corporations    who  made    use    of 

m  and  to  whom  Ruef  himself  was  largely  only  a 

sft  in  the  main  intact. 

Chicago 

o't  oorruption  has  never  been  so  well  organized  as  in 
iea.  Says  Mr.  Steffens:  "The  city  was  once  pretty 
6k.  Criminally  it  was  wide  open;  commercially  it 
Mn;  socially  it  was  thoughtless  and  raw;  it  was  a 
It  «  individuals  and  groups  and  interests  with  no 


common  city  sense  and  no  political  conscience.  Everybody 
was  for  himself;  none  was  for  Chicago.  There  were  political 
parties,  but  the  organizations  were  controlled  by  rings,  which 
m  turn  were  parts  oi  state  ring^,  which  in  turn  were  backed 
and  used  by  leading  business  interests,  through  which  this 
corrupt  and  corrupting  system  reached  with  its  ramifications 
far  and  high  and  low  into  the  social  organization.  The  graft- 
ing was  miscellaneous  and  very  general,  but  the  most  of  the 
corruption  was  that  which  centered  in  the  dty  councO.  It 
never  was  well  organized  and  orderly.  The  aldermen  had 
'combines,*  leaders,  and  prices,  but,  a  lot  of  good-natured 
thieves,  they  .  .  .  were  so  unbusinesslike  that  business 
now  went  into  the  dty  council  to  reduce  the  festival  of  black- 
mail to  decent  and  systematic  bribery.  These  men  helped 
matters  some,  but  the  happy-go-lucky  spirit  persisted,  until 
the  advent  of  Charles  T.  Yerkes  from  Philadelphia,  who,  with 
his  large  experience  of  Pennsylvania  methods,  first  made 
boodling  a  serious  business."  Then  the  dty  rose  through 
a  few  shrewd  men  in  the  Munidpal  League  and  began  to  elect 
honest  aldermen.     (See  Chicaoo.) 

But  in  spite  of  many  successes  by  the  Municipal 
League,  terrible  corruption  still  remains.  Mr. 
George  K.  Turner,  in  McClure*s  Magazine^  April, 
i^oy,  shows  that  the  revenue  of  the  dealers  in 
dissipation  in  Chicago  totals  at  least  $135,000,000 
and  directly  employs  more  than  40,000  persons, 
and  that  every  dollar  of  this  sum,  and  every 
person  it  employs,  is  and  must  be  in  politics.  The 
dealers  recognized  by  law,  brewers,  wholesale 
and  retail  liquor  dealers,  have  to  be  in  politics  to 

Erotect  their  interests  from  the  anti-liquor  legis- 
ition  continually  threatened  by  legislative  black- 
mailers and  by  temperance  reformers.  The 
illegal  dealers,  in  prostitution  and  gambling  and 
criminal  saloons,  have  still  more  need  to  oe  in 
politics  to  be  able  to  break  law  with  security. 
With  this  disrespectable  element  in  politics  work 
for  other  reasons,  many  **resi)ectable"  interests. 
He  says: 

It  is  the  custom  to  call  the  tribute  of  illegal  establishments 
to  the  police  of  great  cities  blackmail.     This  term  is  neither 
comprehensive  nor  accurate.     The  operation  is  merely  one 
phase  in  the  working  out  of  the  business  of  a  great  financial 
and  political  organization.     Inroads  have  been  made  and  will 
be  made  upon  the  influence  of  this  organization  by  attacks  on 
particular  powers — as  has  been  done  in  Chicago.     Such  at- 
tacks will  probably  not  achieve  final  results. 
The  fact  is  that  tmder  present  conditions  the  financial  inter- 
ests of  dissipation  have  more  direct  representa- 
tion in  the  administration  of  the  city  govem- 
Yioe  ment  than  the  will  of  the  people.     In  Chicago 

^p  IIAi^  the  dealer  in  vice  reaches  directly  through  the 
rouuoi  ward  and  county  or^nizations  into  the  police 
department.  The  dtisen  at  large  must  act 
through  a  mayor  politically  indebted  to  the 
ward  organization,  who  hands  over  bodily  the  ftmction  of  en- 
fordng  the  law — concerning  which  he  himself  is  and  must  be 
to  a  large  extent  ignorant — to  a  political  appointee  at  the 
head  of  the  police  department. 

Mr.  Turner  gives  details.     He  says: 

It  would  be  difficult  to  estimate  the  cash  payment  which 
must  be  made  every  year  by  the  interests  of  dissipation,  for 
the  privilege  of  brosiking  the  law.  So  many  people  recdve 
the  money,  so  many  give  it  out.  There  is  such  a  variation 
from  time  to  time.  However,  there  cannot  be  less  than 
$500,000  a  year  paid  out  now.  There  is  probably  much  more. 
Prostitution  pays  at  least  $350,000;  the  remainder  is  largely 
paid  by  gambling. 

In  two  down-town  wards  of  Chicago — the  First  and  the 
Eighteenth — are  situated  five  sixths  of  the  criminal  saloons 
and  of  the  dealers  in  prostitution,  and  at  least  two  thirds  of 
the  gambling  interests.  It  is  not  surprizing  therefore  that 
the  bosses  of  Wards  One  and  Eighteen  in  Chicago  are  remark- 
able figures  and  wealthy  men. 

Considering  both  worlds — the  upper  and  the  under — the 
bosses  of  the  First  Ward  in  Chicago  are  the  most  widely 
known  men  in  political  life,  which  that  dty  has  ever  produced. 
"Hinky-Dink  (Michael  Kenna),  the  older,  ex-bootblack  and 
newsboy,  is  the  keeper  of  the  greatest  tramps'  saloon  on  the 
continent.  He  is  a  wise,  silent,  dapper  little  man  of  about 
fifty;  straight  as  a  die  in  his  personal  relations;  a  virtuoso  in 
the  English  language.  When  he  speaks  in  anger,  his  words 
leave  scars.  "Bath-house  John"^  Qohn  T.  Coughlin)— a 
large,  pompous,  poetic  temperament — rose  from  the  work  of 
a  rubber  in  a  Turkish  bath-house  to  his  present  occupation 
as  insurance  broknr  and  active  ward  boss.  He  dresses  like  a 
bartender's  dream  of  Beau  Brummel,  a  bottle-green  dress  suit 
bdng  his  highest  sartorial  achievement;  he  also  hires  a  man 
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to  write  poetry  for  him,  to  appear  tinder  his  name.  The  rulers 
of  the  Eighteenth  Ward  have  been  less  successful.  John  J, 
Brenn&n,  the  older  —  a  grutT»  husky,  generous  old  RAlcxm- 
keeper,  adored  by  his  ward — ^has,  in  tact,  served  a  term  in  the 
House  of  Correction  for  the  clumsy  buying  of  votes.  Hi» 
health  has  failed  since  that  experience.  He  has  now  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  broken-dovn  prize- fighter.  The  junior  boss, 
M,  C.  Conlonj  was  formerly  a  keeper  of  an  unsavory  saloon 
near  the  Union  Station,  and  is  now  interested  as  a  silent 
partner  in  varioas  enterprises  for  the  sale  of  dissipation. 

These  four  men  have  the  absolute  power  of  politkal  dicta- 
tors in  Wards  One  and  Eighteen.  As  political  anents  of  the 
business  interests  of  dissipation,  they  have  unlimited  funds. 
They  operate  throughout  the  year  a  nnely  organized  busiaesa 
for  the  handling  of  votes.  The  main  aims  of  this  business  afe 
two:  first,  the  control  of  the  ward;  second,  and  vastly  more 
important,  the  production  of  a  Democratic  majority  so  large 
that  they  can  secure  from  the  city  administration  the  right 
for  the  business  interests  they  represent  to  break  the  law  in 
their  wards. 

Boston 

Boston  is  believed  by  many  to  have  had  at  times  at  least, 
corruption  and  ring  rule  equal  to  any  city  of  her  sise,  Mr. 
Thos.  Lawson,  whose  articles  in  Evtrytyody's  (1904)  have  not 
been  considered  the  sanest,  yet  whose  statements  have  been 
more  scoffed  at  than  answered,  says  of  one  period  of  corrup- 
tion: that  the  arch- corrupter  was  Henry  M.  Whitney,  presi- 
dent of  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  brother  of  the 
late  William  C.  Whitney;  and  that,  in  comparison  with  the 
Whitney  machine,  'an  average  'Tammany  ganj^,'  a  XhicaRO 
combine/  or  a  'St,  Louis  syndicate'  would  look  like  a  broken- 
down  snow-plow  in  August.*'  Mr,  Lawson  goes  to  the  extent 
of  specifying  the  particular  rooms  in  Young's  hotel  where  the 
Whitney  machine  received  the  legislators,  drove  its  tuargains, 
and  paid  its  bribes;  and  relates  in  detail  Whitney *s  vain 
attempt  in  1896  to  buy  a  two  thirds  vote  to  override  a  veto 
— vain  because  he  could  not  meet  the  legislators'  demand  for 
cash  in  advance.  He  says:  ''Of  the  year  in  which  he  writes 
(1904)  the  Massachusetts  legislature  is  bought  and  sold  as  are 
sausages  and  fish  at  the  markets  and  wharves;  the  largest, 
wealthiest,  and  most  prominent  corporations  in  New  England, 
whose  affairs  are  conducted  by  our  most  representative 
citizens,  habitually  corrupt  the  Massachusetts  legislature,  and 
the  man  of  wealth  among  them  who  would  enter  protest 
aj^inst  the  iniquity  would  belooked  onasa 'dassanarchist.' 

Mr.  Lawson  asserts  that  any  one  who  would  investigate  the 
legislature  and  municipaJ  life  of  Boston  would  find  more 
corruption  than  in  any  other  civiliaed  community  in  the 
world.  How  far  these  broad  accusations  can  be  proved  is 
uncertain.  What  is  certain  is  that  thus  far  they  liave  not 
been  disproved. 

Smaller  Towns 

In  many  of  the  smaller  towns  corruption  is  pro- 
portionally as  marked  an  evil  as  in  the  larger. 
Nor  is  it  new. 

Says  Mr,  James  Brvce  ("American  Common- 
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wealth,"  voL  i.,  p.  608 

There  is  no  denying  that  the  govern ment  of  cities  is  the  one 
conspicuous  failure  of  the  U,  S.  The  deficiencies  of  the 
national  government  tell  but  little  for  evil  on  the  welfare  of 
the  people.  The  faults  of  the  state  governments  are  insig- 
mBcant  comp>ared  with  the  extravagance,  corruption,  and 
mismanagement  which  mark  the  administrations  of  most  of 
the  great  cities.  For  these  e\^ls  are  not  confined  to  one  or 
two  cities.  The  commonest  mistake  of  Europeans  who  talk 
about  America  is  to  assume  that  the  political  vices  of  New 
York  are  foun<l  everj'Tvhere.  The  next  most  common  is  to 
suppose  that  they  arc  found  nowhere  else.  In  New  York 
they  have  revealed  themselves  on  the  largest  scale.  They 
arc  "gross  as  a  mountain,  open,  palpable/'  But  there  is  not 
a  city  wth  a  population  exceeding  300,000  whe-re  the  poison 
germs  have  not  sprung  into  a  vi;?orou5  life;  and  in  some  of  the 
smaller  ones,  down  to  70,000  it  needs  no  microscope  to  note 
the  results  of  their  growth. 

Says  Mr.  Andrew  D,  White  (The  Forum,  Dec, 
1890): 

Without  the  slightest  exaggeration  we  may  assert  that, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  the  city  govermments  of  the  U.  S, 
arc  the  worst  in  Christendom — the  most  eit- 
pensive,  the  most  inefficient,  and  the  most 
Kunioipal    corrupt.     The  city  halls  of  these  larger  tov^fis 
rUi-mTifinin    *^  ^"^  acknowledged  centers  of  the  vilest 
t/orrupuon    corruption.     They  are  absolutely  demoralis- 
ing, not  merely  to  those  who  live  under  their 
sway,    but    to   the   country   at    large.     Such 
cities,  like  the  decaying  spots  on  ripe  frmt,  tend  to  corrupt 
the  whole  body  pohtic.     As  a  rule,  the  men  who  sit  in  the 
councils  of  our  larger  dtiw  dispensing  comfort  or  discomfort, 
justice  or  injustice,  beauty  or  deformity,  health  or  disease,  to 
this  and  to  future  generations,  are  men  who  in  no  other  coun- 


try wo^d  think  of  aspiring  to  such  positions.     Some  of  thein. 
indeed,  would  think  themselves  lucky  in  keepins  otitsidelitt 

erisons.    .    .    .   Few  have  gained  their  posit'onaby  fitness  ^ 
y  publ'c  service;  many  have  gained  them  by  scoui 
some  by  crime.  ...  It  has  been  my  lot  also  to  have 
do  with  two  interior  American  cities  of  less  ^te-r-ont 
100,000  inhabitants,  the  other  of  about  11,000.      ItithetcTntr 
of  these.  I  saw  a  franchise  for  which  f  1,000.000  could  easily 
have  been  obtained,  given  away  by  the  commoTi  courtd?     ! 
saw  a  body  of  the  most  honored  men  in  the 
that  council  to  plead  for  ordinary  justice  and  d 
the  chief  judge  of  the  highest  court  of  the  state.  > 
ciatc  jud^,  a  circuit  judge  of  the  U.  S.,  an  hcmore*)  mc^tn-^ 
of  Congress,  two  bishops,  the  president  and  prof esiort  of  a 
university,  and  a  great  body  of  rcsrwfrcted  citizens  urge  thil 
common  council  not  to  allow  a  railway  corporation  to  block 
up  the  entrance  to  the  ward  in  which  the  petitioners  lived,  and 
to  occupy  the  main  streets  of  the  city.     They  asked  that, if 
it  were  allowed  to  do  so,  it  might  bo  required,  in  the  intcre^l" 
human  life,  cither  to  raise  its  tracks  above  the  street*  Qr| 
protect  the  citizens  by  watchmen  and  srateways,  and  to  pi" 
fair  sum  for  the  privilege  of  culling  through  the  heart  < 
populous  city.     All  was  utterly  in  vain.     I  saw  that  conifi— 
council,  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote,  pass  a  bill  eiviniFaway 
to  this  great  corpomtion  all  this  franchise  for  notninKi  so  (u 
as  the  public  knew,  and  without  even  a  requirement  tovro- 
tect  the  crossings  of  the  most  important  streets:  andtsooa 
afterward  stood  by  the  mutilated  body  of  one     '    "         '  '-^ 
of  women,  beheaded  at  one  of  these  unproteci  • 
ings  white  on  an  errand  of  mercy.     So,  too,  in  ' 

these  two  interior  cities,  while  the  sewerage  .1 
were  in  such  bad  condition  as  to  demand  the  im 
tion  of  the  common  council,  T  saw  the  con^'dcj 
interests  neglected  for  months,  and  the  nriain  attention  01  ine 
council  given  to  a  struggle  over  the  appointment  of  a  ceme- 
tery-keeper at  a  salary  of  f  10  a  WMk. 

Legislative  Corruption 

Considering  first  state  legislatures,  the  relation 
between  the  city  and  state  political  machines  is, 
in  most  state?;,  so  intimate  that  there  is  probably 
little  to  choose  in  purity  between  the  city  council 
and  the  state  legislature.  The  state  legislature 
because  of  its  greater  prestige  undoubtedly 
attracts  a  considerably  stronger  and  to  a  le^ 
extent  a  better  class  of  men,  but  on  the  other 
hand  the  greater  value  of  the  franchises  and  legis- 
lative bills  at  the  disposal  of  the  legislature  coto- 
pared  with  those  at  the  disposal  of  most  ciiy 
councils  undoubtedly  works  to  draw  to  it  much 
larger  corruption  funds,  a  more  persistent  lobby, 
and  consefjuently  the  most  daring  and  effective 
corrupt  politicians^  and  especially  the  tools  of 
the  most  corrupt  rin^.  The  corruption  of  the 
legislatures  of  Missouri,  Minnesota,  Illinois,  Ptnn* 
sylvan ia  have  been  shown  in  connection  with  mu* 
nicipal  corruption.  The  corruption  of  the  legis- 
latures of  states  largely  under  the  dominance  of 
one  or  more  railroads,  like  New  Hampshire  and 
California,  is  notorious.  The  old  joke  about  the 
legislature  of  Pennsylvania  only  adjourning  when 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  no  more  bustness 
for  it  to  transact  has  still  point.  New  Jersey 
has  been  called  "a  traitor  state"  because  of  its 
legislature's  notorious  subservience  to  corporate 
influence.  The  facts,  however,  as  to  the  corrup- 
tion of  state  legislatures  have  been  sufficiently 
shown  in  connection  with  municipal  corruption. 

Concerning  Congress,  Mr.  Bryce,  in  his  "Ameri- 
can Commonwealth,"  comes  to  the  conclusioo 
that  all  legislation  affecting  corporations  and 
manufactures  is  systematically  managed  or  at 
least  influenced  by  corruption,  that  about  5  per 
cent  of  both  houses  of  Congress  take  direct  money 
bribes,  that  from  17  to  20  per  cent  are  prettv  cer- 
tainly open  to  corruption  and  a  much  larger 
nurnber  suspected  to  be  dishonest.  It  is  doubt- 
ful if  the  situation  has  very  much  changed  since. 
Recent  agitation  and  a  growing  public  condemna- 
tion of  the  evil  have  undoubtedlv  increased  the 
number  of  honest  congressmen,  but  recent  rev- 
elations of  the  complications  of  congressmen  to 
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eals  and  various  other  forms  of  graft  have 
that  the  evil  is  very  widely  spread.  As  to 
nn  of  the  corruption  Mr.  Hudson  ("Rail- 
ind  the  Republic,"  1886)  says: 

luntington  letters,  published  last  yeaTj  throw  new 
corporate  lobbying  in  Conii^ess.  Here  in  the  conii- 
'  private  correspondence,  we  learn  from  the  rail v^  ay 
(w  some  statesmen  serve  the  corporations  under  the 
of  opposing  them;  how  editorial  opinions  in  leading 
are  a  good  investment  for  the  corporation  fund;  how 
;tcd  lobby  agents  are  set  to  work,  apparently  without 
but  under  secret  orders  from  one  head;  how,  in  short, 
xiited  resources  of  great  corporations  employ  all  that 
ipulous,  wily,  disreputable,  and  dangerous  in  politics 
Ic  members  in  their  weak  points,  to  natter,  bribe,  and 
hem.  so  that  they  must  support  the  corporations.  .  .  . 

ttnarkable  series  of  articles  by  David  Gra- 
?hillips,  appearing  in  the  Cosmopolitan 
ine  in  1906,  entitled  **The  Treason  of  the 
/*  makes  very  general  and  daring  asser- 
but  accompanied  by  very  detailed  and 
te  evidence. 

» two  senators  from  New  York,  Piatt's  record  he  calls 
voken  record  of  treachery  to  the  people  in  legislation, 
of  privilege  and  plunder  oromoted  and  inde- 
cent legi^ation  permittea."     Mr.   Depew  is 
ton      "the  sleek,  self-satisfied  American  opportu- 
nist in  politics  and  plunder."  He  estimates  that 
Depcw's  joviality  and  popularity  have  cost  the 
n  people  at  least  $1,000,000,000.     The  Republican 
n  of  the  corporation  control  of  the  Senate,  in  defeat- 
dation  in  the  interest  of  the  people,  and  enacting 
m  for  "the  interests,"  he  considers  to  be  Senator 
of  Rhode  Island,  the  Democratic  left  arm,  formerly 
of  Maryland.   He  says :  * '  Whoever  may  be  for  appear- 
ce  in  change  of  the  Republican  machine,  Aldnch  is 
reauy  in  charge.     Whoever  may  be  nominally 
at  the  head  of  the  Democratic  machine.Gorman 
l|M^       is  really  there.    Aldrich  and  Gorman  are  as  the 
tZ--      thumb  and  the  forefinger  to  a  skilful  hand." 
^^"      The  tariff  bill  of  1894.  which  President  Cleve- 
land called  "party  perfidy  and  party  dishonor," 
was  a  Gorman- Aldrich  bill.     The  sugar  scan- 
which  presented  $20,000,000  a  year  to  the  Sugar 
t  lays  lately  at  Gorman's  door.     Senator  Spooner  of 
in  Mr.  Phillips  considered  to  be  the  crafty  spokesman 
iterests,  who  openly  spoke  against  them  and  c^uietly 
;heir  will.     Senator  Bailey,  he  argues,  works  in  the 
itic  Party  for  the  interests  as  Senator  Spooner  in  the 
:un  Party.     Senator  Elldns  of  West  Virginia  is  pre- 
s  perhaps  the  most  open  and  powerful  of  the  lieu- 
for  "the  merged  interests,"  and  particularly  the  rail- 
id  therefore  placed  by  Mr.  Aldrich  as  chairman  of  the 
«  Commerce  Committee,  one  of  the  most  influential 
ons.     It  was  he  who  made  a  farce  of  the  railway 
in  1905.  he  who  has  made  his  $30,000,000  out  of  rail- 
d  coal  lands  in  western  Virginia.     Senator  Knox  of 
rania.  attorney  of  the  corporations  outside  of  the 
Mr.  Phillips  argues  is  their  attorney  in  the  Senate, 

•  he  was  appointed  Attorney-General  bv  Mr.  Roose- 
ntnally  to  prosecute  his  former  clients,  but  naturally 
«hin^  nothing.  Senator  Forakcr  of  Ohio  Mr. 
considers  in  the  second  rank  of  the  Senate's  leader- 
;  equally  in  his  place  to  serve  the  corporations.  Sen- 
ile of  Massachusetts,  in  his  literary  aristocracy,  pre- 
ign  affairs  to  active  service  in  pushing  corporate 
.but  can  always  bo  counted  on  to  vote  for  them  and 
;hc  people.     Such,  according  to  Mr.  Phillips,  are  the 

leaders,  and  after  them  many  followers,  down  to 
Burton  of  Kansas  and  Mitchell  of  Oregon  who  have 

ght  with  their  hands  in  the  pocket  of  the  people  and 

ed. 

true  that  these  and  similar  articles  have 
iswered.  Mr.  C.  Arthur  Williams,  writing 
le  considers  "The  Truth  About  the  Sen- 
i  The  World  To-day  (May,  1906),  says: 

are  had  senators,  of  course.  Some  of  them  are 
reak  or  easily  led.  Possibly  one  or  two  are  actually 
and  certainly  several,  who  look  at  everything  from 
" business]'  point  of  view,  stand  for  special  interests 
*n  for  the  interests  of  the  people.  But  in  every  such 
it  will  be  found  that  the  bad  senator  is  fairly  rcpre- 
I  of  a  majority  of  the  people  of  his  state.  It  is  not 
of  the  Senate  that  he  falls  below  its  sUndard.  It  is 
m  fault  of  his  constituency. 

•  knew  what  Burton  was,  yet  sent  him  to  the  Senate. 
Hand  knows  what  Aldrich  is,  yet  complacently  per- 

ndection  as  frequently  as  he  and  the  corporate 


interests  he  serves  desire  it.  New  York  has  long  known 
what  Piatt  and  Deoew  are,  yefc  they  have  represented  that 
state  in  the  Senate  tor  many;  years. 

Opposed  to  this  is  the  attitude  of  the  Senate  itself  toward 
such  men.  Since  Burton  has  been  under  indictment  he  has 
been  barred  from  the  Senate  chamber  by  the  sentiment  of  a  ma- 
jority oi  his  former  colleagues.  The  same  was  true  of  Mitchell, 
In  another  way  it  is  true  of  Piatt  and  Depew,  who,  since  the 
Senate  has  come  to  know  them  for  what  they  really  are,  have 
been  stript  of  the  last  vestige  of  legislative  influence  .  .  . 
Even  Aldrich  is  not  the  puissant  figiire  he  once  was. 

On  the  other  hand  Mr.  Williams  mentions  Sen- 
ator Teller  of  Colorado,  "an  earnest  advocate  of 
right  and  justice" ;  Senator  Culberson  of  Texas,  **a 
conspicuous  example  of  the  highest  type  of  sen- 
atonal  integrity";  Senator  Morgan  of  Alabama, 
•*who  had  an  unbroken  record  of  ^ithful  and  up- 
right public  service";  La  Follette  of  Wisconsin, 
**  perhaps  the  most  prominent  representative  of 
the  interests  of  the  people";  Tillman  of  South 
Carolina,  '*  with  all  his  explosive  passion,  as  honest 
a  man  as  ever  sat  in  a  legislative  assembly."  He 
says: 

Every  o£5cial  act  of  Bacon  of  Georgia  will  bear  the  closest 
scrutiny.  Berry  of  Arkansas,  Blackburn  of  Kentucky.  Over- 
man of  North  Carolina,  and  Clay  of  Georgia,  tho  perhaps  less 
able,  are  certainly  not  less  upright.  Cullom  of  Illinois  was 
somewhat  tardy  m  responding  to  the  demand  for  relief  from 
existing  transportation  conditions,  but  has  since  done  all  his 
ill  health  would  permit  him  to  do  in  support  of  the  rate  bill. 
Dubois  of  Idaho,  altho  possibly  more  of  a  politician  than  a 
statesman,  has  no  corporate  connections  or  leanings.  Pulton 
of  Orgeon  is  also  to  be  counted  on  the  right  side,  as  is  Hey- 
bum  of  Idaho.  Kittredge  of  South  Dakota  and  McCumber 
of  North  Dakota  are  considered  both  worthy  and  able. 

Morgan  and  Pettus  of  Alabama,  the  oldest  men  in  the 
Senate,  have  unbroken  records  of  faithful  and  upright  public 
service.     Newlands  of  Nevada,  however  much  he  may  oe  in- 
clined to  ride  hobbies,  and  despite  his  considerable  wealth, 
enjoys  the  reputation  of  a  good  and  eflicient 
omcial.     Even  Clark  of  Montana,  the  richest 
TlllOOrmvt    "^'^  *"  ^^'  Senate,  is  almost  invariably  to  be 
fUiiJLt.aiJ      found  voting  in  opposition  to  measures  in  the 
uvDKwn      interest  of  corporate  wealth.     The  impulsive 
and  emotional  Patterson  of  Colorado  votes  and 
spteaks  in  accordance   with  his  convictions, 
which,  tho  sometimes  mistaken,  are  always  honest.     Rayner 
of  Maryland,  one  of  the  minority's  most  brilliant  lawyers  and 
debaters,  is  as  upright  as  he  is  erudite.   Taliaferro  and  Mallory 
of  Florida,  Carmack  and  Frazier  of  Tennessee,  and  McEnery 
and  Foster  of  Louisiana  are  good  men.  and  Teller  of  Colorado 
is  as  earnest  an  advocate  of  right  and  justice  as  the  Sena^ 
contains.     Beveridge  of  Indiana  is  in  danger  of  being  con- 
sumed by  his  overweening  vanity,  and  sometimes  politics 
leads  him  into  grave  errors.     But  he  is  an  upright  man. 
Allison  of  Iowa  occasionally  leans  toward  corporate  interests 
by  reason  of  his  ultra-conservatism  perhaps,  but  his  probity 
is  unauestioned.     The  courtly  Daniel  of  Virginia  is  a  sincere 
friend  of  the  people. 

Yet  even  Mr.  Williams  has  to  add  (we  con- 
dense his  words) ; 

Some  of  the  senators  who  favor  corporate  interests  are 
powerful  in  the  workings  of  the  Senate,  because  they  are 
members  of  the  dominant  party,  and  because  they  are  sent 
back  for  term  after  term  by  the  "business"  elements  by 
which  their  respective  states  permit  themselves  to  be  con- 
trolled. Kean  of  New  Jersey,  enormously  wealthy  and  im- 
alterably  opi>o8ed  to  any  legislation  tending  to  curb  corporate 
domination,  is  one  of  them.  Elldns  of  West  Viqtinia,  a  cap- 
italist whose  obligations  are  mainly  to  the  railroads,  and 
Foraker  of  Ohio,  who,  altho  he  has  indignantly  denied  con- 
nection with  any  special  interests,  is  nevertheless  invariably 
opposed  to  legislation  objectionable  to  such  interests,  are 
others.  Wetmore  of  Rhode  Island  is  a  nonentity  who  does 
what  Aldrich  tells  him  to  do.  just  as  Aldrich 's  butler  does. 
Alice  of  Delaware  is  another  follower  of  such  "leaders." 
Carter  of  Montana  and  Hansbrough  of  North  Dakota  have 
b^n  charged  with  wrongful  practises  in  connection  with 
Alaskan  affairs  and  have  remained  silent.  Crane  of  Massa- 
chu.setts,  the  successor  of  Hoar,  has  aligned  himself  ^ith  the 

Ero-railroad  forces  in  the  rate  bill  contest.  Other  New  Eng- 
ind  senators — hi^h-class  men.  too.  like  Ix>dge.  Frye,  and 
Proctor'  are  partial  to  special  interests,  but  tney  are  the 
special  interests  which  New  England  votes  to  uphold. 

Dryden  of  New  Jersey  is  an  excessively  rich  man,  whose 
constant  endeavor  is  so  to  shape  legislation  as  to  give  added 
riches  and  power  to  himself  and  others  like  him.  Flint  of 
California,  a  former  attorney  for  the  Southern  Pacific  Rail- 
road, has  yet  to  show  his  hand.  Hale  of  Maine  it  ona  of  tba 
most  independent  of  all  the  Republican  senators,  but  even  h« 
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seems  to  forget  the  public  at  tirriM.  Hcmcnway  of  Indiana 
left  A  fairly  Rood  record  in  the  House,  hut  has  diminished  the 
respect  in  which  he  was  formerly  hel<i  by  standing  sponsor  for 
an  amendment  to  the  pure  food  bill  which  was  palpably  in 
behalf  of  the  patent  medicine  trust, 

Millard  of  Nebraska  is  a  "railroad  senator/'  but  lack*  tb« 
courage  to  wage  his  campaigns  in  the  open,  Clapp  of  Min- 
nesota and  Dolliver  of  Iowa  exhibited  leanings  toward  the 
railroads  in  the  past,  but  realized  that  sentiment  in  their 
respective fitates  was  distinctly  not  pro-railroad,  in  the  matter 
of  the  rate  bill,  and  acted  accord ingly, 

Dick  of  Ohio  has  a  record  which  is  by  no  means  commend- 
able. Hopkins  of  Illinois  i»  of  no  importance  beyond  the 
circumstance  that  several  transactions  which  are  not  particu- 
larly creditabJc.  are  marked  against  him,  Penrose  of  Penn- 
syU-ania  has  fill  the  late  Quay's  tendencies  and  none  of  his 
talents.  Scott  of  West  Virginia  is  not  a  conspicuous  corpo- 
ration man,  but  is  not  free  from  the  taint.  Stone  of  Missouri 
came  to  the  Senate  with  a  particularly  bad  record.  The  list 
is  all  too  long,  but.  even  if  none  of  the  men  named  is  g\  ven  the 
benetit  of  the  doubt  which  is  pwrhaps  justiftable  in  some  cases, 
they  would  still  not  be  a  majority  ot  the  Senate, 

Causes  of  Cormption 

To  understand  these,  it  is  necessary  to  revert 
to  a  few  first  principles.  When  the  U.  S,  began 
to  fashion  its  life,  a  principle  of  government  gen- 
erally accepted  by  all  parties  was  that  that  is 
the  best  government  which  governs  least.  In 
considering  any  activity,  the  presumption  was 
against  its  conduct  by  government  and  for  its 
conduct  by  individuals.  Only  those  things  nec- 
essary to  be  done  which  private  initiative  would 
not  or  could  not  do  were  left  to  government. 
With  few  exceptions  this  was  universally,  and 
still  to-dav  is  to  a  large  extent,  the  view  of  all 
schools  of  political  thought.  Jeflersonian  or  Ham- 
iltonian,  strict  or  broad  constructionist,  Demo- 
cratic or  Republican.  It  is  admittedly  the 
theory  upon  which  our  commercial  and  govern- 
mental life  has  developed- 

As  a  result,  American  government*  local,  Ftate, 
or  national,  has  done  less  in  the  comiuct  of  in- 
dustrial enterprises  and  even  less  in 

FrAAdnm  ^^^  control  of  such  enterprises  than 
from        ^"^'  other   strong   civilized   govern- 

^■trftlnt  "^*^"^'  This  needs  no  proof.  It  is  but 
the  converse  of  this  to  say  that  in 
America  individuals  apart  from  gov- 
ernment have  done  more  than  in  any  other  coun- 
try- But  this  has  meant  enormous  opportunity 
for  the  able  individual.  In  an  enterprising  coun- 
try, with  boundless  resources,  a  continental  do* 
main,  and  a  rapidly  growing  population,  ener- 
getic individuals,  and  especially  combinations 
of  energetic  individuals,  i,  e,,  corporations,  have 
had  such  opportunities  and  development  as  in 
no  other  age  or  place;  and,  above  all,  with  a 
freedom  from  legal  restraint  and  governmental 
supervision  undreamed  of  in  any  country  with 
manifold  traditions  of  paternal  or  feudal  gov- 
ernments. This,  again,  no  thoughtful  man  will 
deny.  The  inevitable  result  has  been  to  at- 
tract to  enterprises  promising  such  rewards  the 
shrewdest  and  most  daring  commercial  spirits, 
and  also  to  enable  these  energetic  cap  tarns  of 
industry  to  sumtnon  to  their  employ  the  ablest 
lieutenants  to  conduct  their  business,  and  the 
keenest  professional  talents,  of  attorneys,  in- 
ventors, accountants,  architects,  and  the  like. 
To  all  these  American  business  has  given  oppor- 
tunity never  equaled  in  any  other  land. 

Meantime  government,  by  the  theory,  limited 
in  the  range  of  its  activities,  has  given,  broadly 
speaking,  comparatively  little  opportunity  to  the 
abk  and  the  upright.  Its  higher  offices,  to  a  con- 
siderable degree  in  the  nation  and  to  a  much  less 
'extent  in  the  state,  have  indeed  appealed  to 
noble  spirits,     Especially  in  time  of  national  need 


American  statesmen  have  not  been  wanting. 
Politics  in  America  in  the  open  political  arena  com* 
pare  not  unfavorably  in  ability  and  in  honor 
with  politics  in  Europe.  Diplomacy  in  Ameriai 
is,  in  the  opinion  of  most,  more  honest  than  in 
the  Old  Worlds  But  the  poUtics  of  office-holding 
and  of  office-seeking,  except  for  the  highest  of- 
fices, has  had  very  little  to  attract  the  honest 
able  man.  Government  salaries  are  usuallf 
small,  very  small  compared  with  commercial  sal- 
aries to  men  of  ability,  A  cabinet  officer  necenily 
left  a  salary  of  $7,000  from  the  nation  to  uke 
one  of  $70,000  from  a  priv^ate  corpK>ration.  Still 
less  have  ordinary  government  positions  caUed 
for  large  activities  from  able  men.  The  theory 
has  been  that  government  should  do  little  thinp 
and  corporations  big  things.  Our  Constitutioo 
balances  branches  of  government  by  other 
branches,  to  restrain  each.  The  government  of- 
ficial is  hampered  in  a  hundred  ways.  Again,  to 
gain  his  office  and  to  hold  his  o&ct 
MinlmlximB'  often    has    to    resort    to   hurail- 

^    ^  iating   and   sometimes    questionable 
Govemmant  P^^^y    political    devices;    and    even 
with   that   he   has    no    certainty  d 
tenure  in  office.     For  an  unattract- 
ive, petty,  uncertain  political  position,  he  mu5t 
also  usually  for  a  period  of  time  renounce,  or  at 
least  partly  renounce,  attention  to  his  business, 
which — if  he  be  a  man  of  ability — w^ould  be  in- 
comparably more  remunerative,  certain,  and  usu- 
ally more  attractive.     The  wonder  is  that  govern- 
ment has  attracted  the  ability  that  it  has. 

This  with  honest  business  and  honest  govern- 
ment officials.     But  the  moment  dishonesty  en- 
ters in,  the  whole  case  is  changed.      Under  the 
American  theoiy  of  government  the 
HiiilifiiiMt    ^°^^s^  official  has  little  opportunity, 
OfflfllaJj      ^^^  ^^^  dishonest  official  has  almost 
^aTorad      boundless    opportunity.     The    very 
growth    of    corfjorate    wealth    and 
power  gives  him  his  chance.     To  the 
legislator,  the  alderman,   the  commissioner,  the 
assessor,  corporate  wealth  goes  and  must  go  to 
seek  a  franchise,  a  grant,  a  privilege,  an  exemp- 
tion.    A  clause  in  a  legislative  enactment,  or  even 
the  change  in  one  w^ord,  may  mean  to  interested 
petitioners  millions  of  dollars.     The  question  is 
decided  often  and  the  bill  is  worded  usually,  not 
in   open   legislature,    but   in   closed    committee. 
(See  Congress.)     The  honest  legislator,   alder- 
man, commissioner,  assessor,  on  American  sal* 
aries  and  with  American  expenses  of  life  in  his 

Eosition,  can  scarcely  meet  expenses.  The  dis- 
onest  legislator,  alderman,  commissioner,  in- 
spector, can  get  almost  what  he  will.  The  the- 
ory thus  does  everything  it  can  to  handicap 
honesty— so  much  so  that  unless  bom  wealthy 
an  honest  man  can  scarcely  afford  to  sacriface 
businesvS  and  enter  politics ;  it  does  almost  all  that 
can  be  done  to  give  opportunity  to  corruption, 
and  yet  we  ask  what  is  the  cause  of  corruption. 
The  corrupt  official  or  legislature  does  not  al- 
ways need  even  to  be  consciously  corrupt.  Al- 
most every  American  newspaper  shows  what 
great    things    corporate    wealth    has 

ITncoiiMioM  ^''"^  ^"'^  ^'^  ^'^''^^  ^"""^  America.     No 
Gammtion    rt^il^i*^"^*^^^  ^^^  so  generous  as  Amer- 
^  ican  millionaires.     What  other  coun- 

try is  so  financially  prosperous  or 
pays  such  high  wages?  Why  should  not  the 
legislator,  the  alderman,  the  commissioner,  the 
assessor,  favor  these  corporations  that  are  doing 
such    great    things?     Where  were   we   without 
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railroads,  mines,  gas  works,  electric  plants, 
ems  of  transit?     Could  we  have  these,  de- 
ped  as  they  are   more  than  in  any  other 
itry  in  the  world,  without  these  great  cor- 
ktions  ?     If  these  laudable  corporations,  there- 
,  want  a  little  change  in  a  bill,  or  a  certain 
session  in  a  franchise,  why  should  they  not 
coommodated?    The  legislator  and  commis- 
BT  is  taught  to  worship  the  corporation.     Its 
meys  and  legislative  agents  are  his  personal 
ids  and  professional  brethren.     Why  should 
'   not  be  listened  to?    The   legislator  and 
missioner  in  serving  the  interests  of  the  cor- 
.tions  is  carrying  out  often,  perhaps  usually, 
t  he  is  taught  to  believe  in.     Why  should  he 
bave  some  return — not  open  money,  perhaps, 
a  pass,  retainer,  position,  political  help  or 
xsement,  from  these  corporations  if  he  helps 
1  get  favors  worth  millions,  and  in  which 
rs  the  legislator  honestly  believes?    The  line 
reen  honest  and  dishonest  service  of  special 
rests  is  not  marked  in  black  and  white. 
ad^  here  another  important  element  enters 
Given  wealthy  corporations  seeking  fran- 
5S  or  concessions  from  poorly  paid  officials 
.  uncertain  tenure,  he  who  is  oishonest  can 
e  money,  but  he  who  will  make  a  profession 
Xfft  ana  give  it  his  time  and  organize  politics 
f,  and  put  brains  into  it,  can  become  enormously 
Uty,  enormously  powerful,  and  almost  absolutely 
re.    This  is  the  city  or  more  often  the  state 
.     Everybody  knows  what  Mr.  Piatt  is,  yet 
ne  sits  in  the  United  States  Senate 
1^^      representing    New    York.     In    St. 
1m  Bom  ^^»  Mr.  Folk   even  got   Colonel 
Butler  convicted,  but  he  laughed  at 
the  indictment,  and  is  still  in  power  in 
^uis.     Senator  Clark  was  unseated  from  the 
kte  for  corruption,  but  he  is  now  in  the  Senate, 
•ybody  knows  what  Mr.  Murphy  stands  for  in 
York  and  men  like  Michael  Kenna,  "  Bath- 
e  John,"    John  J.  Brennan  in  Chicago,  yet 
rule  their  city  or  their  ward.     And  this 
ir  once  developed,  the  corporation  must,  if 
are  to  go  on  under  the  present  svstem,  con- 
t  the  purchase  of  legislations  and  immunity, 
rwise  these  political  bosses  who  have  gained 
power  through  corruption  by  corporations 
turn  against  the  corporations.     A  banker  in 
ornia  declared  that  he  was  no  more  to  blame 
iving  his  quota  to  purchase  legislation  from 
legislature   of   California  than  the  traveler 
pays  over  his  money  to  the  highwa^an 
noids  him  up.     An  enthusiastic  capitalist 
itly  declared  that  he  had  given  $5,000  to 
pttrchase  Indiana,  and  would  willingly  give 
»o  more.     A  Rhode  Island  protectionist  said 
m  necessary  to  buy  ^votes -from  the  working 
for  their  own  good  else  Rhode  Island  would 
ee  trade  and  manufacttires  and  employment 
d  be  ruined.     The  vice-president  of  a  great 
«noe  company  said  the  present  so-called 
anoe  reforms  m  New  York  would  do  no  per- 
snt  good  because  corruption  was  necessary, 
»  insurance,  but  to  the  present  methods  of 
I  business  on  a  large  scale.     Mr.   Lincoln 
ms  found  this  out  in  Chicago.     He  say^: 

lent  one  whole  forenoon  calling  on  the  presidents  of 
great  business  men,  and  ^nanaers  interested  in  public 
companies.  With  all  the  evidence  I  had  had  in  other 
that  these  men  are  the  chief  sources  of  corruption,  I 
igMepared  for  the  sensation  of  that  dav.  Those  finan- 
iden  of  Chicago  were  "mad."  AU  but  one  of  them 
B  ao  enraged  as  they  talked  that  they  could  not  behave 
ly.    They  rose  up,  purple  in  the  face,  and  cursed  re- 


form. They  said  it  had  hurt  business;  it  had  hurt  the  town. 
"Anarchy,'  they  called  it:  "Socialism."  They  named  corpo- 
rations that  had  left  the  city:  they  named  others  that  had 
planned  to  come  there  and  had  gone  elsewhere.  They  offered 
me  facts  and  figures  to  prove  that  the  city  was  damaged. 

Said  Charles  Francis  Adams  in  1871 : 

The  existing  coalition  between  the  Erie  Railway  and  the 
Tammany  ring  is  a  natural  one,  for  the  former  needs  votes, 
the  latter  money. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  through  the  po- 
litical boss  corporations  can  get  immunity  from 
legislation  which  is  to-dav  threatening  their 
dividends,  possibly  even  their  existence.  The 
boss  has  this  power  because  he  has  the  political 
reputation,  good  name,  and  future  of  most  poli- 
ticians in  his  hands.  Even  judges  sometimes 
high  on  the  bench,  at  some  time — -perhaps  early 
in  their  career — have  had  politically  to  "stand 
in"  with  him.  The  boss  can  sway  conventions 
and  orp^anize  political  districts  to  nominate  and 
elect  his  men.  He  controls  the  funds.  If  he  be 
cunning  enough  to  work,  either  through  both 
parties,  or  with  one  party  plus  enough  of  the 
other  party  to  hold  the  balance  of  the  power, 
he  can  rule  almost  any  legislature.  Without  him 
no  corporation  can  get  a  favor.  With  him  it  can 
get  almost  what  it  will.  Such  is  the  position  in 
almost  every  state  in  the  union.  An  article  by 
Mr.  John  Jay  Chapman  in  The  Atlantic  Monthly 
calls  it  the  capture  of  government  by  commercial' 
ism,  but  it  is  based  upon  the  fundamental  Amer- 
ican idea  of  enthroning  commerce  over  govern- 
ment. 

Government  in  Europe  is  much  less  corrupt 
precisely  because  there  government  is  enthroned 
over  commerce.  Government  there  has  power, 
position,  traditions  of  respect.  Law  is  magnified. 
Uovemment  controls  and  does  important  things. 
It  attracts  able  men.  There  are  scandals,  indeed, 
Panama  affairs,  Drevfus  questions,  scandals  in 
war  offices,  colonial  departments  in  England  and 
Germany,  corrupt  administrations  more  or  less 
everywhere,  but  they  are  not  comparable  to 
American  corruption  m  extent  or  persistency. 

A  subsidiary  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  above 
analysis  is  that  the  higher  you  go  in  American 
government,  the  more  you  exalt  government,  the 
less  corruption  you  have.  Municipal  legislatures 
are  the  lowest  and  the  worst.  State  legislatures 
come  next  in  power  and  in  dishonesty.  Conspress 
is  highest  and  best.  It  is  so  generally  speiudng 
with  ofl&cials  and  with  judges.  This  is  enforced 
by  the  apparent  exception  that  some  high  offices 
are  more  open  to  corruption  than  lower  ones; 
this  is  because  they  are  especially  valuable  for 
corporate  wealth  to  control. 

Other  causes  of  corruption  come  in  subsidiary 
to  and  derivative  from  the  prime  cause — the 
degradation  of  governmental  action  as  compared 
-with  private  corporations.  Such  minor  causes 
are  the  dis^st  of  the  better  classes  of  citizens 
with  "practical  politics."  It  has  been  estimated 
that  the  stay-at-home  vote  in  many  elections  is 
one  fourth  01  the  registered  vote,  and  this  is  true 
usually  of  the  more  intelligent  citizens. 

There  is  not  so  much  to  fear  from  the  Irish 
vote  or  the  German  vote  as  from  this  absentee 
vote.  The  foreign  vote  is  susceptible  of  disin- 
tegration; it  may  negative  itself.  But  the  ab- 
staining vote  is  almost  solid  against  good  gov- 
ernment. At  intervals,  after  some  particularly 
atrocious  conduct,  this  vote  is  invaded  by  indig- 
nation, and  some  fraction  of  it  shakes  off  its 
languor  and  makes  itself  felt  at  the  polls.    But 
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it  is  only  a  spasm.  It  is  the  rush  of  raw  volun- 
teers against  regulars.  The  regulars  may  be 
broken,  but  they  can  wait.  Their  turn  will  come* 
Of  another  potent  subsidiary  cause  of  corruption 
it  has  been  said: 

Another  cause  of  munidpal  misgovemment  is  the  un- 
certainty of  rcsi)onaibilit>%  especially  in  its  executive  branches. 
Various  departments,  which  should  work  in  closest  harmony, 
owe  their  appointment  to  as  many  difJercnt  authoritiea,  and 
often  not  only  do  not  cooperate,  but  actually  pursue  crosa 
purposes.  At  one  time  Philadelphia  was  found  to  be  poshes t 
of  four  boards  with  power  to  tear  up  the  streets  at  will,  but 
none  whose  duty  it  was  to  sec  that  they  were  properly  relaid. 
Or  hero  is  an  example  of  a  compoeite  officiaMom  which  may 
happen  any  day:  a  '*citi7.cns'  ticket*'  mayor,  a  Republican 
street  commissioner,  both  elected  by  the  people;  other  ap- 
pointments hlleil  by  men  acceptable  to  a  Democratic  board  of 
aldermen;  a  police  commissioner  named  by  the  govcrnoT,  to- 
gether with  the  state  legislature  interfering  on  occasion. 
With  Huch  a  mixture  it  is  not  easy  to  fix  responsibility  for 
maladministration.  Non-part  izan  commissions  of  four 
members,  two  from  each  party,  is  another  favorite  and 
specious  arran^ment  by  which  the  f^>eoplc  are  prevented 
from  calling  either  party  to  account.  This  non-partizan 
contrivance  is  also  an  open  door  for  the  most  unblushing 
division  of  spoils  in  the  department  between  the  "workers 
of  both  parties,   .   .   . 

It  is  another  proof  of  the  correctness  of  the 
above  analysis  that  generally  speaking  those 
departments  of  government  are  the  least  corrupt 
which  have  least  to  do  with  corporation  influ- 
ences and  those  branches  of  busmess  are  least 
corrupt  which  are  least  dependent  upon  govern- 
ment franchises  and  favors.  The  demoralizing 
effect  upon  legislatures,  upon  the  adulteration 
of  commodities,  and  upon  the  pricing  of  articles  in 
the  market  affected  by  the  tariff  alone,  it  is  hard 
to  overestimate.     (See  Free  Trade,) 

It  is  largely  from  these  sources,  however,  that 
springfs  the  corruption  in  commerce  even  apart 
from  government.  Business  upon  a  large  scale, 
being  largely  carried  on  with  comrption,  is 
copied  by  business  on  a  small  scale.  The  seller 
who  bribes  his  purchaser  is  copying  his  employer 
who  bribes  his  assessor. 

This  view  of  the  cause  of  corruption  in  the 
American  minimizing  of  government  and  the 
magnifying  of  controlled  commerce  is  supported 
finally  by  the  conclusions  to  which  Mr.  Stefiens 
came  in  his  investigations  apart  from  any  theory* 
He  says  (*'The  Struggle  for  Self-Government^" 
p.  i): 

Every  time  I  attempted  to  trace  to  its  source*  the  political 
corruption  of  a  city  ring,  the  stream  of  pollution  branched 
otT  in  the  most  unexpected  directions  and  spread  out  in  a  net- 
work of  veins  and  arteries  so  complex  that  hardly  any  r>arl  of 
the^  body  politic  seemed  clear  of  it.  It  flowed  out  of  the 
majority  party  into  the  minority;  out  of  politics  into  vice  and 
crime;  out  of  business  into  politics,  and  back  into  business; 
from  the  boss,  dowm  ihrouffh  the  police  to  the  prostitute,  and 
up  through  the  practise  of  law  into  the  courts;  and  big  throb- 
bing arteries  ran  out  through  the  country  over  the  state  to  the 
nation — and  back.  No  wonder  cities  can't  get  municijtal 
reform!  .  .  .  The  corruptian  of  our  American  politics  is  our 
American  corruption,  political,  but  financial  and  imlustrial, 
too.  Miaa  Tarbell  has  shown  it  in  the  trust,  Mr.  Baker  in  the 
labor-union,  and  my  gropinga  into  the  misgovcmment  of  cities 
have  drawn  me  everywhere,  but  always,  always  out  of  poli- 
tics into  business,  and  out  of  the  cities  into  the  state.  Busi- 
nesss  started  the  corruption  of  politics  in  Pitts- 
burg; upheld  it  in  Philadelphia;  boomed  with 
XIKi  it  in  Chicago  and  withered  with  its  reform; 

m.  j  ^  n  an d  in  N ew  ^'ork ,  busi ness  financed  the  return 

Cluor  CaiU9  of  Tammany  Hall.  Here,  then,  is  our  guide 
out  of  the  lab>Tinth.  Not  the  political  ring, 
but  big  busines.*; — that  is  the  crux  of  the  situ- 
ation. Our  pohtica,  corruption  is  a  system,  a  regularly 
established  custom  of  the  country,  by  which  our  political 
leaders  are  hired  by  bribery,  by  the  license  to  loot,  and  by 
quiet  moral  support,  to  conduct  the  government  of  the  city» 
state,  and  nation,  not  for  the  common  good,  but  for  the  special 
interests  of  private  business.  Not  the  politician,  then,  not 
the  bribe-taker,  but  the  bribe-giver,  the  man  we  are  so  proud 
of^  our  successful  business  man — he  is  the  source  and  suste- 
nance of  our  bad  government.  The  captain  of  industry  ta 
the  man  to  catch.    His  is  the  tml  to  follow. 


Of  the  business  man  Mr.  StefFens  says: 

The  typical  business  man  is  a  had  citixen;  he  is  bt 
he  is  a  '  bijp  business  man"  and  very  busy,   he  ^ 
neglect,  he  is  buisy  with  politics — oh,  very  bu»y 
businesslike.     1  found  him  buying  boodlcrs  in  St.  La 
fending  grafters   in   Minneapolis,   originating  comui 
Pittsburg,   sharing  with   bosses   in    Philadelphia,    d 
reforms  m  Chicago,  and  beating  good  govemmciit  ^ 
ruption  funds  in  New  York.     He  is  a  sclf-righte«u3  fi 
big  business  man.     He  is  the  chief  source  of  corrupt] 
it  were  a  boon  if  he  would  neglect  politics.     But  he  is 
business  man  that  neglects  politics;  that  worthy  is  t 
citixen,  the  typical  business  man.     He,  too,  is  busy, 
the  one  that  has  no  use  and  therefore  nt>  time  for 
When  his  neglect  has  permitted  bad  government  to  | 
that  he  can  be  stirred  to  action  he  is  unhappy,  and 
around  for  a  cure  that  shall  be  quicks  so  that  he  mL^ 
back  to  the  shop.     Naturally,  too,  when  be  talks  pal 
talks  shop.     His  patent  remedy  is  quack;  it  is  busiir^ 

"Give  us  a  business  man,"  he  says  C'like  me,"  he 
"  Let  him  introduce  business  methods  into  politics  «_^ 
«mment;  then  I  shall  be  left  alone  to  attend  to  my  bu 

There  is  hardly  an  office  from  U.  S.  senator  down 
man  in  anv  part  of  the  country  to  which  the  bu£ine&> 
not  b«ea  elected:  yet  politics  remains  corrupt.  .  .  . 

Two  hopeful  elements  in  the  situation^ 

ever,   must  not  be  overlooked.     These 

the  extent  to  which  the  public  is  aroused 

subject  of  corruption,  and    (a 

Hapeful      even  more,  the  nature  of  its  i 

to  look  at  the  problem.     As  I 
extent  of  its  interest  it  may  b 
that  the  revelations  of  corruption  in  St, 
made  by   Mr.    Folk,   in   Wi.sconsin   by   St 
Spooner,  in  New  Jersey  by  Mr.  Colby,  in 
sylvania  by  the  reform  element,  have  be 
most  the  supreme  recent  political  interest 
U.    S,     This   has   probably,    however,   be€ 
ceeded  by  the  interest  in  the  investigation 
the  corruption  of  the  big  insurance  comp 
the  Pennsylvania  and  other  railroads,  the 
ing  industry  in  Chicago,  the  Standard  Oil 
pany,  and  other  monopolies.     Articles  like 
above   emoted  of   Mr.  Steffens,  and   of  Mi 
Lawson  nave  been  most  eagerly  read.     Mr.  \ 
Sinclair's  novel/ '  The  J  un gje, ' '  exposing  the 
tions  in  the  Chicago  packing  industry  has 
most  phenomenal  sale.     The  exposure  and 
side  rat  ion  of  corruption  may  be  said  to  be 
at  present  the  supreme  interest  in  the  U. 
this  is  a  fact  of  the  most  hopeful  import. 

But  even  more  important  is  the  oirectioj 
interest  is  taking.  There  have  for  many 
been  local  and  sporadic  efforts  at  pure  po 
but  only  recently  has  there  been  any  ef& 
strike  at  causes.  People  hitherto  have 
content  to  oust  the  rascals  and  put  in  the 
without  any  attention  to  or  understanding 
system  which  produced  the  rascals,  and  i 
suit  has  been  that  not  seldom  in  a  year 
the  saints  elected  to  oflRce  have  become  alna 
bad  as  the  rascals »  or,  and  more  frequent!' 
reformers  have  relaxed  their  spasm  of  pd 
efforts  and  the  regular  rascals  have  return 
power,  sometimes  with  greater  evil  and  c 
than  before.  Still  is  this  too  true ;  neverth 
change  is  certainly  coming.  A  steadily  ini 
ing  number  of  able  and  honest  men  are 
themselves  permanently  to  politics,  while 
nor  Folk  in  Missouri,  Senator  La  Follette  ifl 
consin,  and  to  a  less  extent  Governor  Hugl 
New  York,  show  that  able  and  persistent 
esty  can  defy  even  an  entrenched  machini 
growing  number  of  reform  clubs  in  the 
tant  cities  of  the  union  (see  Municipal  Rep! 
are  making  serious  study  of  the  questiooi 
ail  the  large  cities  independent  political  cit 
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parties  are  organizing,  not  for  one  campaign,  but 
ttpon  permanent  lines.  Popular  articles  and 
academic  studies  are  pointing  out  more  and  more 
not  only  the  corruption  but  the  causes  of  the 
oomiption,  and  therefore  implicitly,  and  to  some 
extent  explicitly,  pointing  to  the  way  out.  A 
serious  and  persistent  effort  is  being  made,  and 
notably  by  the  present  federal  ad- 
gfcyj^^^  ministration,  to  enforce  the  law 
^^^Sg  against  all  lawbreakers  and  not  the 
least  against  the  great  corporations 
which  have  been  found  most  seriously 
at  fault.  People  are  less  afraid  of  the  word 
••socialism"  as  a  scare  word  to  prevent  the  ex- 
tension of  the  control  of  commerce  by  govern- 
ment, and  are  seeing  that  the  best  way  to  pre- 
vent an  undesirable  socialism  is  to  do  away  with 
its  fertile  soil,  corporation  dishonesty  and  cor- 
poration preying  upon  the  public,  and  that,  by  an 
increased  supervision  of  commerce  by  govern- 
ment, federal  and  national.  Signs  of  this  tend- 
ency are  on  every  hand.  Even  municipal  own- 
ership is  advocated  by  many  and  is  entering  into 
practical  politics.  Whether  effective  or  not,  it 
IS  certainly  a  sign  of  the  effort  to  enthrone  gov- 
ernment over  commerce,  which,  if  the  above  anal- 
ysis of  the  evil  be  correct,  is  certainly  a  sign  of 
hope.  (See  Corrupt  Practises  Acts;  Prima- 
ries; Referendum;  Municipal  Reform  Clubs; 
Galveston.  Municipalism;  Public  Owner- 
ship. 

Rbpbrbncbs:  Lincoln  StcflFens,  Th4  Sham4  of  ihe  Cities 
(1904)  and  The  Struggle  for  Self-Government  (ipo6);,arti- 
cles  by  David  G.  Phillips,  Cosmopolitan  (1906):  fey  George 
K.  Turner,  McClure's  (April,  1907):  Thomas  W.  Lawson. 
Everybody's  Magaxine  (1005-6);  John  G.  Speed,  Harper's 
Weekly  (igoi).  Sec  also  Upton  Sinclair.  The  Jungle  i  1905) ; 
Ida  M.  Tarbell,  History  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  (1904) : 
Hudson's  Railways  and  the  Republic  (1886).         ^^ 

CORRUPT  PRACTISES  ACTS,  or  legislative 
acts  passed  to  prevent  the  use'ipf  corrupt  methods 
in  elections:  They  are  to-day  mainly  based  on 
the  English  Corrupt  Practise  Act  of  1883,  which 
has  had  an  almost  unqualified  success,  as  has  also 
the  Canadian  law  based  on  it. 

English  Acts  ^    ,.-.^; 

The  Corrupt  Practises  PreventJon'^Act  of  1854 
was  aimed  mainly  at  bribery  in  elections.  A 
wider  effect  was  aimed  at  by  an  act  of  1868.  but 
the  Act  of  1883,  of  which  Sir  Henry  James  was 
author,  is  by  far  the  most  important. 

Previous  to  1883  there  were  three  corrupt  practises  known 
to  the  law  in  England:  bribery,  treating,  and  unduciinfluence. 
The  act  of  that  year  added  a  fourth,  by  decla|lo«-that  "  per- 
flonation,  and  the  aiding,  abetting,  counieling.  and  procuring 
the  commission  of  the  offense  of  persormtion"  (fraudulent 
impersonating  of  another  person),  should  be  a  corrupt  prac- 
tise. 

The  British  law  is  very  explicit  in  its  definition  of  bribery. 
"  Every  person  is  pronounced  guilty  of  it  who  directly  or  in- 
directly, by  himself  or  by  any  other  person,  gives,  lends,  or 
agrees  to  give  or  lend,  or  offers,  promises,  or  promises  to  pro- 
cure or  to  endeavor  to  procure,  any  money  or  valuable  con- 
adoration,  or  any  office,  place,  or  employment,  to  or  for  any 
voter,  or  to  or  for  any  person  on  behalf  of  any  voter,  or  to  or 
for  any  person  in  order  to  induce  any  voter  to  refrain  from 
▼oting,  or  who  in  any  similar  manner  seeks  to  induce  any  per- 
son to  procure  or  endeavor  to  procure  the  rettim  of  any  per- 
son to  Parliament  or  the  vote  of  any  voter  at  any  election. 
Every  person  is  also  pronounced  guilty  of  bribery  who,  in 
consequence   of  any   of  the  forbidden  acts 
mentioned,  proctircs  or  endeavors  to  procure 
PrOYifioilf    the  election  of  a  candidate,  or  who  aavances 
^  tliA  Taw    ^  r*y^  °^  causes  to  be  paid  any  money  to  or 
m.  H10  ij»w    ^Q  tjjg  ^jgg  of  n^y  other  person  with  the  intent 
or  knowledge  that  it  shall  be  expended  wholly 
or  in  part  in  bribery;  and  every  voter  who, 
directly,  receives,  either  before  or  during  election,  any  con- 
Mdcnition  of  the  kind  forbidden  in  the  anti-bribery  provision 


above  summarized,  either  for  voting  or  refraining  from  vot- 
ing, is  also  pronounced  gtulty  of  bnbery;  as  also  is  any  per- 
son who.  after  election,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  himself  or 
by  any  other  person  in  his  behalf,  receives  any  money  or  valu- 
able consideration  on  account  of  any  person  having  voted, 
or  refrained  therefrom,  or  having  induced  any  other  iierson 
to  vote  or  refrain  from  voting." 

Treating  is  also  forbidden  with  explicitness:  "Any  person 
is  pronoimced  guilty  of  it  who  corruptly  or  by  himself,  or  by 
any  other  person  either  before,  dunng.  or  after  an  election, 
directly  or  indirectly  gives  or  provides,  or  pays  wholly  or  in 
part  the  expenses  of  ^'ving  or  provi(!Ung  any  meat,  drink, 
entertainment,  or  provision  to  or  for  any  person  for  the  pur- 
pose of  corruptly  influencing  his  vote^  or  inducing  him  to  re- 
frain from  voting,  or  on  account  of  himself  or  any  other  per- 
son having  voted  or  refrained  from  voting,  or  being  about  to 
do  one  of  these  thin^;  and  every  voter  who  accepts  such 
forbidden  attentions  is  equally  guilty. 

"In  regard  to  undue  influence,  every  person  is  guilty  of 
that  who  directly  or  indirectly,  by  himself  or  by  any  other 
person  in  his  behalf,  makes  use  of  or  threatens  to  make  use  of 
any  force,  violence,  or  restraint,  or  inflicts  or  threatens  to 
inflict  by  himself  or  by  any  other  person  any  temporal  or 
spiritual  injury,  damage,  hsurm,  or  loss  upon  or  against  any 
person  to  induce  or  compel  him  to  vote  or  to  refrain  from 
voting,  or  on  account  of  his  having  done  either  of  these  things, 
or  who  by  abduction,  duress,  or  any  fraudulent  device  or 
contrivance  impedes  or  permits  the  free  exercise  of  the  fran- 
chise of  any  elector.  Personation  is  also  defined  and  for- 
bidden." 

The  penalties  attached  to  a  conviction  of  these  offenses  are, 
for  bribery,  treating,  and  undue  influence,  each  of  which  is  a 
misdemeanor,  imprisonment  with  or  without  hard  labor  for  a 
term  not  exceeding  one  year,  or  a  fine  not  exceeding  ;Caoo; 
for  personation,  which  is  a  felony,  for  a  term  not  exceeding 
two  years  with  hard  labor.  If  it  is  found  by  the  dection 
court  that  the  offenses  of  treating,  or  undue  influence,  have 
been  committed  by  a  candidate,  or  that  the  offenses  of  bribery 
and  personation  have  been  committed  by  or  with  his  knowl- 
edge or  consent,  he  is  declared  ineligible  ever  after  to  hold  a 
seat  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  county  or  borough  in 
which  the  offenses  were  committed. 

To  prevent  objectionable  expenditures,  the  law  restricts 

the  employment  of  agents,  cletks.  messengers,  and  others 

within  a  very  narrow  limit.     "  Volvmtary  ef- 

forts  are  made  to  take  the  place  of  paid  labor. 

Ponaltiei  But  it  was  anticipated  that  there  would  be  a 
strong  desire  to  evade  such  a  restriction  by 
making  contracts  to  carry  on  the  election  work 
in  place  of  the  candidate  employing  persons  for  that  purpose. 
And  so  the. plan  of  controlling  the  amotmt  of  expenditure 
by  a  fixed  schedule  was  accepted,  and  it  has  certainly  proved 
most  beneficial  in  practise.  By  the  eighth  section  of  the  act 
it  is  enacted  that  no  sum  shall  be  paid  and  no  expenses  in- 
curred by  any  candidate  in  excess  of  any  maximum  amount 
in  that  behalf  specified  in  the  first  schedule  to  the  act.  Any 
breach  of  this  prohibition  by  a  candidate  or  his  election 
agent  is  an  illegal  practise." 

From  $1,000  to  $3.^00  is  the  maximum  amount  which  may 
be  expended  in  a  parliamentary  election. 

The  United  States 

Fifteen  states  have  enacted  laws  more  or  less 
modeled  after  the  English  law,  tho  most  of  them 
have  been  very  weak  and  none  have  proved  very 
efficient.  The  first  was  the  New  York  law  of 
1890,  whict  merely  requires  the  reporting  of 
personal  campaign  expenditures  by  candidates 
without  any  report  from  committees.  The  Min- 
nesota law  of  1892,  and  especially  its  law  of 
1895,  is  much  more  thorough,  and  applies  to 
committees  and  all  campaign  expenses.  The 
Massachusetts  law  of  1892  is  one  of  the  best. 
It  applies  to  all  public  elections,  including  elec- 
tions by  the  Legislature  or  by  city  council,  and 
nominations  by  caucus  or  convention.  The  only 
exception  to  it  is  the  election  of  town  officers 
in  towns.  It  provides  for  a  complete  and  public 
accoimt  of  aU  political  expenditures.  This  is  its 
main  feature ;  but  it  falls  short  of  the  English  act 
by  not  restricting  the  amount  to  be  spent  and 
by  not  specifying  legal  objects  of  expenditvire. 
With  the  exception  of  personal  expenses,  no 
candidate  is  allowed  any  expenditure  to  secure 
his  own  election  otherwise  than  through  a  politi- 
cal committee.  This  political  committee  is  held 
responsible  for  violations  of  the  law. 

It  has  resulted  in  publicity,  yet  not  a  prosecu- 
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tion  has  been  made  under  it,  and  the  use  of  money 
in  politics  in  Massachusetts  recently  has  been 
greater  than  ever.  The  Ohio  Act  of  i8g6  (Gar- 
held  Act),  among  the  best,  was  repealed.  The 
trouble  with  most  of  the  laws  has  been  one  of 
procedure. 

Among  the  requirements  of  the  laws  are: 

First.  The  full  publication  of  election  expenses 
both  by  individuals  and  organizations.  Tnere  is 
a  general  feeling  that  publicity  will  do  much  to 
mitigate  present  evils.  But  it  is  doubtful 
whether  correct  and  complete  statements  will 
be  made,  unless  some  easy  form  of  procedure  is 
provided  by  which  such  statements  can  be 
readily  inquired  into  and  criticized,  on  the 
motion  of  responsible  citizens  or  organizations. 

Second.  The  prohibition  of  corporate  contri- 
butions for  election  purposes.  These  contribu- 
tions are  shrouded  in  such  secrecy  that  they  can 
probably  be  detected  only  by  beginning  with 
the  expenses  in  a  given  election  district,  and 
working  back  to  the  contributor. 

Third.  The  fixing  of  proper  objects  of  ex- 
penditure, such  as  meetings,  publications,  etc., 
and  the  fixing  limits  to  the  amounts  so  to  be 
spent.  No  state  law  now  covers  this  branch 
of  the  subject  with  any  thoroughness. 

Fourth.  Providing  punishments  by  forfeiture 
of  office^  fines  and  imprisonment. '  The  New 
York  statute  now  decrees  forfeiture  of  office  for 
corrupt  practises  by  a  candidate  but  has  no  pro- 
ceeding to  enforce  the  penalty. 

The  legislation  proposed  last  winter  provided 
that  where  a  party  organization  was  guilty  of 
corrupt  practises  in  an  election  district,  it  should 
forfeit  its  vote  in  that  district. 

Fifth,  Procedure.  To  enable  citizens  to  push 
a  judicial  inquiry  into  the  correctness  and  com- 
pleteness of  statements  and  the  existence  of  cor- 
rupt practises.  The  grant  to  the  public  of  this 
important  right  is  considered  by  many  to  be  the 
thing  now  most  needed. 

The  failure  of  these  laws  and  the  increase  of 
the  evil  has  led  to  a  demand  for  stronger  legisla- 
tion and  also  for  federal  action,  which  has  re- 
sulted in  congressional  bills  for  public ity»  and 
also  forbidding  political  contributions  from  cor- 
porations, In  many  states  various  societies  are 
agitating  the  question.  New  York  has  an  Asso* 
ciation  to  Prevent  Corrupt  Practises  at  Elections 
in  New  York  City,  of  which  Mr.  Wm.  C.  Osbom, 
70  Broad  way «  is  secretary.  It  is  pressing  for 
legislation,  as  are  other  bodies. 

RsFERBKCEs:  Rogers,  Elections  (London.  1895):  •rticlo  by 
Perry  Belmont,  North  Amsfican,  Feb.^  1905:  Civic  Fidfra- 
iioH  Rtvitw,  April,  J906. 

COST  OF  Lnrma     See  ExPBNDiTUUB. 
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statistics,  see  Agriculture, 
of  the  best  brief  statements 
of  the  economic  importance  of  the  cotton  indus- 
try, and  especially  as  applied  to  the  United  States, 
we  quote  from  Leroy-Beaulieu's  **The  United 
States  in  the  Twentieth  Century.**     He  says: 

Next  to  cereals^  haY-  and  live  stock,  the  chief  aRri cultural 
resource  of  the  U.  S.  is  collon.  In  1899,  the  year  to  which 
the  agricultural  statistics  of  the  census  of  1900  apply,  the 
area  under  cotton  was  23,157,000  acres,  or  8.4  per  cent  of 
the  crop -bean  ni»  land.  But  the  value  of  the  cotton  crop  was 
no  less  than  $370,000,000^  or  ra  per  cent  of  the  total  crop  value. 
For  no  other  staple,  agricultural,  industrial,  or  minenJ.  is  the 
primacy  of  the  U.  S.  so  clcsarlv  established.  If  it  has  more 
cattle,  if  it  produces  more  wheat,  oats,  petroleum,  coal,  iron, 
and  lead  than  any  other  country,  if  it  furnishes  more  than 
half  the  world's  supply  of  com  and  copper»  it  also  providcfi 


over  three  fourth*  of  the  cotton-supply.  Throughout  the 
nineteenth  century  cotton  l^'a-s  the  backbone  of  its  agricuJ- 
ture.  Cotton  13  still  its  chief  reliance.  In  1901  out  of  a 
volume  of  export  trade  of  11.400,000,000  fully  $300,000,000 
must  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  cotton.  Assuredly  the  leajjing 
modem  textile  i&  of  vast  importance  in  the  economic  life  of 
the  U.  S.  .  .  . 

It  was  introduced  into  the  country  in  ijr»r-  and  from  that 

?'ear  was  grown  in  Virginia  and  the  two  CaroliruLS.  but  lonjj 
or  local  consumption  only.     It  was  not  until  1784  that  it  was 
exported  from  VirRinia  for  the  hrst  time — to  the  amount  of 
eij^ht  sacks,  weighinj?   i.aoo   pounds.     The  development  of 
spinning  machinery  by  Harj?rcaves.  Cartwri^ht,  and  Cromp- 
ton  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  and 
the  invention  of  Whitney's  cotton-gin  about 
Import&nM    the  same  time,  paved  the  way  for  an  enormous 
development  of  its  industrial  utility,  and  the 
U.  S,.  whose  exportations  in   1790  still  met 
only  one  sixth  of  the  British  demand,  made  ready  to  produce 
it  in  coormous  quantities. 

PRODUCTIOK   Qf  COTTON.   UNITED    StATBS 


Crop  of 


1790 
1800 
iSio 
1820 
1830 
1840 
1850 
i860 
1870 
1880 
1890 
1900 
1906 


Number  of 
baleji 


6,667 

153.509 

386,19s 

575-540 

1,0*6,393, 

1.614.954 

3,454,441 
3.849.469 
4.3Si.3J7 
6.605,750 
8.653.597 
10,745. 60J 
13.305*365 


Average 

number  of 

pounds 

per  bale 


335 

341 
394 
416 
477 
443 
460 
473 
480 
489 


Total  wi 
(in  milli( 
of  poun< 


It  will  bo  seen  that  gains  were  steadily  made,  except  during 
the  Civil  War  decade.  1859-69,  when  the  cultivation  of  cotton 
became  almost  a  thing  of  the  past.  During  the  preceding 
ten  years,  development  had  been  most  rapid  as  a  result  of  th« 
increased  demand  produced  by  an  era  of  exceptional  pros- 
perity in  Europe,  and  history  tells  us  how  great  a  crisis  arose 
in  consequence  of  the  almost  tolaJ  cessation  of  .American  ex- 
ports. To-day  the  cotton  production  of  the  U.  S.  is  about 
double  what  it  was  on  the  eve  of  the  Civil  War, 

To  have  thrived  thus  it  is  e\ndent  that  cotton  must  be  pro* 
duced  in  the  U.  S.  under  very  favorable  conditions.  Such 
conditions  are  not  found  tliroughoiit  the  country,  however, 
.  .  ,  Increased  improvementi  in  methods  of  transportation 
have  tended  to  concentrate  cotton-growing,  like  all  other 
kind^  of  production,  in  the  most  favorably  situated  localities. 
Not  only  has  it  receded  toward  the  South,  but  it  has  also 
advanced  in  a  westerly  direction.  In  1850  only  is  per  cent 
of  the  annual  crop  was  grown  west  of  the  Mississippi,  Louisi- 
ana being  the  only  state  on  that  side  of  the  river  to  have 
fields  of  anv  size.  By  i860  the  development  of  Arkansas  and 
Texas  had  begun,  and  the  share  of  the  trans- Mississippi  states 
in  cotton  production  had  reached  nearly  30  per  cent.  By 
J 880  the  percentage  was  a  little  higher;  by  i8©o  higher  still, 
and  by  1900  it  amounted  to  nearly  half  the  entire  output — 
to  be  exact,  44  per  cent.  An  interesting  and  distinctive 
feature  of  cotton  production  is  that  it  is  largely  in  the  bands 
of  cash  and  share  tenants. 

Farms  opeirated  by  direct  ownership  are  in  a  minority. 
I  have  already  had  occasion  to  explain  why  the  vast  planta- 
tions of  the  South  were  partitioned  into  a  number  of  small 
holdings  leased  to  cash  and  share  tenants.  In  the  ten  prin- 
cipal cotton  states,  farms  operated  directly  by  the  owner 
constituted,  in  1900,  but  48.3  per  cent  of  the  total,  30.3  per 
cent  being  operated  by  cash  tenants  and  31.4  per  cent  by 
share  tenants.  In  1880,  on  the  contrary,  the  proportions 
were  respectively  60,6,  13.4,  and  17  xytr  cent.  We  sec  that 
the  number  of  cash  tenants  has  increased  more  rapidly  than 
that  of  the  share  tenants,  and.  consequently, 
that  many  share  tenants  have  become  cash 
tenants.  This  Indicates  social  progress  on  the 
part  of  the  cultivators,  for  the  share  tenant- 
most  frequently  a  former  slave  or  the  descend- 
ant of  a  slave — works  to  a  large  extent  under 
the  more  or  less  efTcctive  supervision  of  the 
owner.  The  cash  tenant  is  by  far  the  more 
On  the  other  Imnd.  so  far  at  any  rate  a?  the 
colored  producers  arc  concerned,  it  must  be  s  1    '     '  '  e 

share  tenants  are  the  ones  who  obuin  the  best 
aging  exactly  two  fifths  of  a  bale  per  acre — as  a  x-- 
less,  of  having  put  themselves  under  the  guidance  m  the 
planters — while  the  cash  tenants  obtain  an  average  of  only 
.38  r  per  acre  and  the  owners  but  .368.  Among  the  white 
cultivators  these  proportions  are  rcvcrbcd:  .40  for  the  owners 
and  cash  tenants,  ,381  for  the  share  tenants. 

Everything  considered,  the  producUoa  of  cotton  as  a  pfo&t* 


Owmenliip 

of  Cotton- 
Fleldt 

independent. 
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able  occaptttioii,  the  crop  bringing:  an  avera^  price  of  nine  to 
ten  cents  per  pound,  a  return  much  higher  tnan  for  any  other 
American  product. 

Concerning  the  cotton  industry  in  Great  Brit- 
ain and  in  other  countries,  the  following  is 
abridged  from  Hazell's  "Annual"  for  1907: 

Hitherto  the  cotton  manufacturing  industry  has  relied 
mamly  upon  the  U.  S.  for  its  supplies.  Out  of  an  annual  crop 
now  amoonting  to  about  16,500,000  bales,  the  U.  S.  furnishes 
on  the  average  about  xx. 000. 000  bales.  India  is  responsible 
for  a  farther  3.000,000  bales  (of  which,,  however,  nearly  half  is 
oonsonoed  in  that  cotmtry  itself),  and  the  remainder  is  not  of 
sufficiently  high  quality  to  be  available  for  most  manufac- 
turers. Egypt  i>roduces  another  x, a 5 0.000  bales,  and  a 
further  x. 000,000  is  derived  from  various  parts  of  the  world. 

With  the  development  of  cotton  manufacturing  in  the 
U.  S..  and  on  the  Continent,  the  proportion  of  the  American 
cotton  crop  available  for  the  United  Kingdom  diminishes, 
tho  the  real  requirements  of  its  manufacturers  increase. 

The  question  of  seeking  supplies  in  other  directions  has 
therefore  become  very  urgent.  This  task  has  been  seriously 
taken  up  the  British  Cotton-Growing  Association,  a  body 
formed  oy  the  Lancashire  producers.  The  following  is  a 
brief  sununary  of  the  results  of  the  investigations  which  have 
hitherto  been  xxiade. 

India. — As  already  stated,  India  is  a  large  cotton  producer, 
but  the  quality  has  suffered  a  good  deal  from  the  methods  of 
picking,  while  at  the  same  time  the  standard  of  quality  in 
manufactured  articles  has  been  steadily  growing  higher. 

Egyptian  cotton  is  ^ood  in  quality,  but  unfortunately 
neaxiy  the  whole  area  smtable  for  cotton-growing  has  already 
been  taken  up. 

Africa. — Investigations  show  that  cotton -growing  in 
British  Central  Africa  offers  very  promising  prospects.  The 
Protectorate  contains  an  area  of  ao.ooo.ooo  acres  suitable 
for  cotton-growing,  and  cotton  has  indeed  been  grown  in  a 
small  way  for  centuries. 

All  the  British  colonies  and  protectorates  in  West  Africa 
are  cai>able  of  producing  good  cotton  crops,  but  the  possi- 
bilities in  this  coxmection  are  dependent  upon 
improved  transport  facilities,  which  at  present 
Sappiy       do  not  exist. 

The  cotton  plant  grows  wild  over  nearly 
the  whole  of  Rhodesia,  and  the  results  of  ex- 
periments and  investigations  there  have  been  so  far  encour- 
aging as  to  lead  to  the  sending  out  of  an  American  expert  to 
conduct  experiments  on  a  very  large  scale. 

West  Indies. — Here  the  cotton  industry  has  been  rees- 
tablished on  an  extended  scale. 

While  it  is  impossible  to  ^ve  exact  figures  relative  to  the 
cotton  manufactures  of  various  cotmtries  owing  to  the  fact 
that  in  practically  every  case  a  large  part  of 
the  output  is  consumed  at  home,  and  no 
figures  are  available  as  to  any  country's  home 
trade,  indications  of  the  chief  movements  are 
to  be  found.  A  test  of  the  progress  of  the 
chief  nations  concerned  is  to  be  found  in  the  export  figtires. 

Taking  cotton-yam  first,  the  following  are  the  particulars 
of  the  exports  of  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and  Prance  during 
the  past  twelve  years: 

Valub  of  Exports  of  Cotton- YAR>f 


United 
Kingdom 

Germany 

France 

;£lOOO 

£1000 

;Ciooo 

9.a86 

8.956 
10,317 

785 
I.4SS 
1.49a 
1.703 

1900 

ai7 

*oo^ 

262 

1905 

7SO 

British  trade  is  very  much  laii^er  than  that  of  the  other  two 
countries  put  together,  but  it  will  be  seen  that  it  has  shown  a 
fluctuating  tendency  for  some  time  past,  while  that  of  both 
Germany  and  France  has  been  improving  on  the  whole.  This 
however,  reflects  no  discredit  upon  British  producers.  Owing 
to  a  number  of  favorable  circumstances  they  practically  had 
a  monopoly  for  many  years;  and  that  monopoly  has  now 
disappeared. 

British  trade  has  been  steadily  growing  in  volume,  and  the 
increase  has  been  much  larger  than  in  that  of  all  the  other 
three  countries  put  together.  The  table  affords  an  incidental 
illustration  of  the  fallacy  of  percentage  increases.  The  U.S., 
for  instance,  startixig  from  a  very  low  level,  shows  an  increase 
of  about  300  per  cent,  while  the  united  Kingdom  has  only  an 
increase  of  afaoot  so  per  cent.  In  point  of  fact,  however, 
British  trade  has  increased  ^12,000,000,  and  that  of  the  U.  S. 
only  j^.ooo.oool 

As  regards  cotton  manufactures,  figures  can  be  given  rela- 
tive to  lour  countries,  tho  it  should  be  explained  that  with 
regard  to  tba  U.  8.  the  statistics  include  cotton-yam. 


Valub  of  Exports  of  Cotton  Pibcb  Goods 

United 
Kingdom 

Gemmny 

United 
States 

France 

£xooo 

;Cxooo 

;CX000 

;Cxooo 

1894 

X900 

1904 

190s 

S7.a79 
62,000 
64.078 
70,817 

7.090 
ia.23S 
X2.974 
X3,2o8 

a.867 
4.801 
5.495 
6,000 

6.977 

7.829 

xo,s62 

COULANGES,  NUMA  DENIS,   FUSTEL  DE: 

French  historian;  bom  in  Paris  in  1830.  A  mem- 
ber of  the  Institute  and  director  of  the  £cole 
Normale  Sup^rieure,  Fustel  de  Coulanges  is  best 
known  in  social  science  for  his  important  studies 
in  the  history  of  eariy  civilizations  and  primitive 
tenures  of  land  and  other  property.  It  was  **La 
Cit^  Antique"  which  gave  De  Coulanges  his  first 
name;  his  "Institutions"  is  his  great  life  work. 
He  died  in  1889,  before  his  work  was  completed, 
but  he  may  be  regarded  as  a  creator  in  the  realm 
of  historical  economic  research.  He  has  freely 
criticized  M.  de  Laveleye's  theories  of  the  com- 
mimistic  primitive  property  in  land,  arguing  that 
property  in  land  was  always  held  on  the  seig- 
neurial  rather  than  the  commtmal  tenure.  De 
Coidanges  was  the  author  of  the  following  works : 
"La  Cit^  Antique,  Etude  sur  le  Culte,  le  Droit, 
les  Institutions  de  la  Gr^ce  et  de  Rome"  (1864) ; 
"La  Gaule  Romaine";  "Histoire  des  Institu- 
tions Politiques  de  TAncienne  France"  (7  vols.); 
and  an  essay  translated  into  English,  "The  Origin 
of  the  Property  of  Land,"  edited  by  W.  J.  Ashley 
(1891). 

COUNTY  COUNCIL.  See  Local  Govern- 
ment and  London  County  Council. 

COURCELLE-SENEUIL,   JEAN    GUSTAVE: 

French  economist;  was  bom  at  Dordogne,  Chile, 
1 8 1 3 .  At  first  a  merchant ,  he  later  occupied  him- 
self with  economics.  In  1 848  he  held  a  post  imder 
the  minister  of  finance ;  from  1853-63  he  was  pro- 
fessor of  political  economy  at  the  University  of 
Santiago,  m  Chile.  Since  1879  he  has  been  state 
councilor;  since  1882  Fellow  of  the  Academy  of 
Naval  and  Political  Science.  Author:  "fetudes 
sur  la  science  sociale"  (1862);  "Operation  de 
banque"  (1853);  "Traitd  th^rique  et  pratique 
d' Economic  politique"  (1867),  one  of  the  best- 
known  treatises  in  the  French  language. 

COURTS.     See  Judiciary. 

COXEY,  JACOB  SELCHER,  AND  "COXEY- 

ISM":  The  movement  popularly  called  "Coxey- 
ism,"  or  the  formation  of  armies"  or  companies 
of  unemployed  men  or  of  those  sympathizing  with 
them  to  peaceably  march  to  Washin^on  and 
give  Congress  and  the  cotmtry  visible  evidence  of 
the  distress  of  the  unemplo)red,  and  thus  induce 
legislation  to  meet  the  need,  is  a  movement  which 
has  gained  its  name  from  Mr.  ].  S.  Coxey,  of  Ohio, 
to  an  extent  the  originator  of  the  movement,  and 
the  "general"  of  the  leading  "army.*' 

Jacob  Sclcher  Coxey  was  bom  in  Pennsylvania 
in  1854,  and  after  leaving  school  when  he  was 
thirteen  worked  for  ten  years  in  a  rolling-mill. 
In  1879  he  purchased  a  sandstone  quarry  at 
Massillon,  Ohio,  where  he  has  since  lived,  and  in 
1889  he  added  to  other  ventures  a  stock-farm  in 
Kentucky,  making  a  specialty  of  blooded  race- 
horses. He  prospered,  and  is  reputed  by  his 
neighbors  to  be  worth  some  $200,000,  an  honest 
and  successful  business  man .     Originally  un  Rois- 
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copalian,  he  has  become  a  theosophist,  and  is 
said  to  have  believed  that  he  and  his  lieutenant, 
Brow^ne,  are  between  them  sharers  of  the  remcar- 
nation  of  Christ. 

Long^  interested  in  public  questions,  in  1892  he 
drafted  a  bill,  which  was  presented  in  Congress, 
calling  upon  the  federal  govx^mment  to  construct 
a  general  country  road  system  in  the  United 
States,  and  to  meet  the  expense  of  this  by  issuing 
$500,000,000  of  treasury  notes  to  be  a  legal  tender 
for  all  debts.  The  bill,  however,  was  pigeonholed 
by  Congress,  and  this  led  Mr.  Coxey  to  more  radi- 
cal agitation.  There  now  appeared  on  the  scene 
a  Mr,  Carl  BrowTie. 

Carl  Browne  was  bom  near  Springfield,  Ilh, 
in  1S4Q,  He  became  a  painter,  and  painted  a 
*'  Lord's  Supper  "  and  panoramas  of  the  Yosemite, 
of  the  Fran  CO- Prussian  War.  and  other  subjects 
which  were  exhibited  all  over  the  United  States. 
In  1872  he  married  and  settled  in  Berkeley,  Cal. 
At  the  time  of  the  great  Pennsylvania  strikes  of 
1877  (see  Strikes)  he  came  out  for  the  cause  of 
labor,  and  later  supported  Dennis  Kearney's  agi- 
tation by  cartoons  and  in  a  newspaper.  He  then 
threw  himself  into  the  Greenback  and  later  the 
Populist  movements.  Christmas  Day,  1892,  his 
wife  died  of  pneumonia,  and  it  was  during  her  last 
days  that  he  was  converted  to  theosophy,  behev- 
ing  that  he  absorbed  his  wife's  soul.  He  went  to 
the  World*s  Fair  in  Chicago  in  1893  and  met  Mr. 
Coxey  at  a  bimetallic  convention.  He  later  vis- 
ited Mr.  Coxey.  and  was  sent  by  him  to  Chicago 
to  induce  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  to 
indorse  the  Good  Roads  plan.  He  succeeded, 
and  there  devised  the  plan  of  marching  the  un- 
employed to  Washington.  Mr.  Coxey  approved 
the  plan.  They  finally  "decided  to 
Ck»Kffr^i  start,  and  did  start  from  Massillon, 
mJ^^  Easter  morning,  March  24,  1S94. 
^  They  plaimed  to  reach  Washington 
on  May  ist,  to  present  a  petition  to 
Congress  on  the  steps  of  the  capital,  and  then  to 
camp  there  until  Congress  acted  upon  two  bills 
to  be  presented  by  Senator  Peffer — a  Good 
Roads  bill  and  a  Non-interest-bearing  Bond  bill- 
As  Mr.  Coxey  was  very  busy,  tho  he  accom- 
panied the  army  with  his  wife,  daughter,  and  a 
little  infant  son  whom  he  named  "Legal  Tender/* 
he  left  the  whole  management  of  the  army  to  Mr. 
Browne.  The  plan  was  to  get  an  army  of  100,000 ; 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  never  had  over  500.  It 
was  a  motley,  altho  perfectly  orderly  company. 
It  took  a  religious  coloring.  They  called  the 
army  "The  Commonweal  of  Christ*'  and  bore  a 
banner  with  a  portrait  of  Christ,  and  the  legend 
** Death  to  interest-bearing  bonds/'  As  they 
left  Massillon,  a  negro  carrying  the  American  flag 
marched  ahead.  Then  on  a  gray  horse  rode  Cad 
Browne,  in  the  dress  of  a  cowboy,  with  buckskin 
coat,  fringed  dowm  the  sleeves  and  plastered  with 
decorations,  a  broad-brimmed  sombrero  on  his 
head,  around  his  neck  an  amber  necklace  given 
him  by  his  w^ife-  Next  came  the  trumpeter, 
*' Windy  Oliver,"  the  astrologer,  "Cyclone"  Kirk- 
land,  of  Pittsburg,  and  seven  musicians.  "Gen- 
eral" Coxey  came  next  in  a  buggy  drawn  by  two 
bay  mares.  Behind  rode  Mrs.  Coxey  with  her 
infant  child  and  her  sister.  Then  came  another 
negro  carrying  the  banner  of  the  Commonweal; 
next  the  array  proper  of  100  men,  expected  to 
swell  on  its  way  to  Washington  to  100,000,  and 
accompanied  on  either  side  by  forty-three  news- 
paper men.  Three  wagons  carried  a  circus  tent 
and  supplies.     As  a  rule,  however,  the  army  was 


supplied  with  victuals  by  people  on  the  way,  but 
went  often  hungry.  Crowds  gathered  to  sec 
them  at  every  point.  On  Svmdays  Browne 
preached,  with  continual  allusion  to  Scripture 
prophecies.  They  met  many  difficulties ,  such  as 
a  snow-stoon  in  crossing  the  Blue  Mountains, 
Some  of  their  men  were  arrested  as  vagrants. 
Dissension  arose,  but  they  persevered.  After 
reaching  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  they 
were  transported  for  ninety  miles.  Everywhere 
they  preserved  good  order.  Mr.  Coxey  boasted 
that  not  a  chicken  had  been  stolen  on  their  march. 
The  "  Common w^ealers "  reached  Washington 
the  last  of  April.  May  1st,  in  a  solemn  procession, 
the  army  marched  to  the  Capitol  to  present  its 
petition.  Thousands  flocked  to  see 
Thi  HMult  *^^  sight.  But  when  Mr.  Coxey 
alighted  he  is  said  to  have  walked  on 
the  grass,  and  he,  Carl  Bro^^^le,  and 
Mr.  Jones  were  arrested  "for  trespassing  on  the 
grass."  Mr.  Coxey  handed  his  address  to  the 
reporters,  and  was  hurried  away  by  the  police. 
The  army  quietly  returned  to  its  camp,  Coxey, 
Browne,  and  Jones  were  imprisoned  twenty  days. 
When  they  came  out  the  movement  was  prac- 
tically at  an  end.  The  army  was  maintained 
for  a  while,  but  gradually  disbanded.  Congress 
had  been  somewhat  frightened,  and  considerable 
talk  and  discussion  arose  as  to  conditions  that 
led  to  such  armies;  but  no  serious  action  was 
taken.  "General"  Coxey  himself,  however,  has 
entered  politics  more  earnestly  than  ever,  and  in 
1895  was  nominated  for  gov^emor  by  the  People's 
Party  of  Ohio,  and  polled  i;  2,67 5  votes,  the  Popu- 
list vote  for  president  in  Ohio  in  1892  being  only 
14,850. 

Such  were  the  main  incidents.  Gradually  the 
movement  came  to  an  end.  Returning  oppor- 
tunities for  work  absorbed  most  of  the  men,  and 
the  rest  disl>anded.  With  its  bixarre  side  the 
movemeijt  had  its  serious  side,  at  least  as  an  evi- 
dence of  the  lack  of  employment  among  large 
bodies  of  law-abiding  citizens.  The  men  of  these 
annies  were  not  tramps  or  lawbreakers.  Thev 
simply  asked  for  work.  Of  290  "industrials^* 
selected  at  random  from  "General"  RandalKs 
Chicago  army,  Professor  Hourwitch  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  says:  "One  half  were  Amer- 
ican born,  two  thirds  were  English-speaking 
men;  they  averaged  from  30  to  32  years  of  age; 
iSi  were  skilled  mechanics;  of  115  questioned, 
only  two  were  uneducated ;  twenty-six  had  attend- 
ed high  school  or  college;  only  five  or  six  appeared 
of  questionable  character;  seventy  were  trade- 
unionists."  Carlyle  said  of  a  similar  "insurrec- 
tion" in  Manchester,  England:  "An  insurrection 
that  can  announce  the  disease  and  then  retire 
with  no  balance  account  of  grim  vengeance  opened 
anywhere  has  attained  the  highest  success  pos- 
sible for  it." 

Rbpbrsncbs!  Tk€  Story  of  ih*  Ctmtmomtmit,  by  Henry  Vin- 
cent, Chicago,  TS04;  Coxtyism,  an  article  by  W,  T.  Stead, 
in  the  (American)  Rtvicw  of  Rrviinvs,  JuJy,  1894. 

CRAITE,  WALTER:  English  artist  and  Social- 
ist :  born  in  Liverpool,  :  845 :  son  of  Thomas  Crane, 
a  miniature  and  portrait  painter.  Apprenticed 
in  1859  to  W.  J.  Linton,  the  eminent  wood-en- 
graver, poet,  and  chartist,  Walter  Crane  learned 
irom  him  reform  ideas »  as  ivell  as  lessons  in  art. 
A  prominent  member  of  various  art  societies  and 
committees,  an  examiner  at  the  national  compel 
tit  ion  of  dm  wings  at  South  Kensington  since 
1879,  elected  an  associate  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
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rs  in  Water  Colors  in  1888,  he  was  asso- 
with  the  movement  against  the  Royal 
my  in  1886,  and  favored  the  establishment 
itional  exhibition  in  which  all  arts  shotdd  be 
Ml  ted.  In  1888  he  foimded  with  other 
.tive  artists  the  Arts  and  Crafts  Exhibition 

r,  and  became  its  first  president.  Sue- 
as  a  painter,  he  is  even  better  known  as  a 
er  and  decorator  of  books,  etc.  In  1891  an 
tion  of  his  works  was  held,  and  the  coUec- 
as  also  taken  to  the  United  States  and  Ger- 
.  Mr.  Crane  accompanying  it.  In  1884  he 
le  associated  with  the  Socialist  movement, 
f  under  the  influence  of  William  Morris, 
IS  lectured  and  written  for  it,  besides  mak- 
imerous  designs  for  Socialist  books  and  pa- 
Address:  13  Holland  Street,  Kensington, 
mdon,  England. 

SDIT:  A  term  used  in  political  economy  in 
ly  different  ways  and  in  so  many  shades  of 
ng  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  define  it 

0  cover  all  its  uses.  Certainly  many  of  the 
ions  given  to  it  bv  economists  are  faulty. 

is  defined  by  John  Stuart  Mill  as  **per- 
n  to  use  the  capital  of  another  person." 
sor  Roscher  defines  it  as  "the  power  to  use 
Kxis  of  another,  voluntarily  granted  in  con- 
tion  of  the  mere  promise  of  value  in  re- 
Credit  has  also  been  defined  as  **con- 
e  in  the  ability  of  another  to  make  a  future 
mt." 

fessor  Knies  of  Heidelberg  has  defined 
as  merely  *'a  commercial  transaction  be- 
two  parties,  in  which  the  services  or  the 
rendered  by  the  one  falls  in  the  present, 
le  coimter-service  or  counter-value  of  the 
in  the  future." 

s  Professor  Ely:  "There  are  three  elements 
usiness  transaction  to  which  we  apply  the 
credit:  first,  the  present  transfer  of  goods; 
I,  the  use  of  the  eoods  transferred;  third, 
ture  retransfer  of  the  goods  or  an  equivalent 
bis,  repayment." 

these  definitions,  while  emphasizing  im- 
it  points,  do  not  cover  all  the  uses  of  the 
nor  give  even  its  central  idea.  Professor 
s  does  better,  in  his  "Primer  of  Political 
►my,"  in  reminding  us  that  credit  comes 
;he  Latin  credo,  and  means  belief.  Any  one 
ells  on  credit  does  so  in  the  belief  that  the 
aser  who  does  not  pay  at  the  time  will  do  so 
future.  Credit  is  trust.  A  man,  a  govern- 
or a  currency  that  has  good  credit  is  trust- 
y.  As  such,  credit  enters  into  all  life.  It 
en  said  that  there  is  scarcely  a  human  being 
civilized  country  who  does  not  transact  a 
of  credit  business  almost  every  day  of  his 
The  workman,  hired  by  the  week,  and  paid 
*nd,  gives  his  employer  credit  from  Monday 
ne  to  Saturday  evening.  The  same  work- 
mien  getting  a  coat  made  for  himself,  even 
tie  engaged  to  pay  ready  money  on  delivery, 
•c<iit  from  the  tailor  during  the  making. 
>  monetary  transactions  of  a  more  ambi- 
nature  credit  enters  still  more  largely,  and 
ny  forms  credit  is  the  instrument  for  the 
r  number  of  exchanges.  Money  is  used, 
the  latest  development  of  credit  economy, 
IS  "small  change."     Banks  are  the  chief 

1  of  society  for  credit  economy.  We  live  now 
eriod  of  credit,  and  in  business  circles  the 
vt  of  money  is  small  when  compared  with  the 
It  of  annual  transactions  in  what  are  called 


instruments  of  credit,  by  which  we  mean  prin- 
cipally checks,  drafts,  and  bills  of  exchange.  An 
Amencan  bank  in  a  large  city  will  in  a  day's  busi- 
ness frequently  handle  over  $40  in  instruments  of 
credit .  for  every  dollar  in  actual  money.  Ac- 
cording to  Rae,  from  70  to  90  per  cent  of  the 
monetary  transactions  of  the  world  are  done  on 
a  credit  basis.  Nevertheless,  there  is  serious 
doubt  if  this  is  not  an  exaggeration.  President 
Andrews,  in  "An  Honest  Dollar,"  gives  elaborate 
reasons  for  questioning  whether  the  proportion  is 
so  large  as  is  generally  supposed.  He  shows  that 
clearings  for  many  years  nave  fallen  in  munbers 
in  this  country  and  in  England ;  that  never  since 
1882  has  the  New  York  Clearing  House  cleared  in 
an  autumn  week  a  sum  reaching  the  billion  figures, 
which  was  a  regular  thing  that  year.  Some 
credit  substitutes  for  cash  have  been  disappear- 
ing. The  truck  system  is  dying  out.  Barter  in 
rural  communities  is  disappearing.  Book  ac- 
counts between  neighbors,  once  common,  are 
now  rare.  "With  nations,  as  with  individuals." 
says  President  Andrews,  "those  who  have  the 
most  credit  need  use  it  the  least."  Credit  traffic 
has  its  fullest  development  in  Holland ;  its  strong- 
est in  Tvirkey  and  Yucatan.  Cash  payment  get- 
tine  the  mastery,  first  in  wages,  in  retail  trade, 
and  in  raw  products,  spread  ^adually  over  other 
fields,  shutting  up  credit  to  its  most  useful  and 
least  dangerous  functions.  Many  authorities 
agree  with  President  Andrews,  others  do  not. 
(For  the  economic  principles  involved  in  and 
growing  out  of  credit,  see  Contractio>i  and  Ex- 
pansion OP  Currency;  Money;  Panics,  etc.) 

CREMATION:  Cremation,  or,  as  it  is  some- 
times called,  incineration,  is  the  rapid  decompo- 
sition of  human  bodies  by  means  of  extreme 
heat.  All  decomposition  or  disintegration  is, 
of  course,  effecteci  through  the  agency  of  heat, 
and  the  length  of  time  which  is  occupied  in  the 
process  depends  upon  the  degree  of  heat  that  is 
employed.  When  bodies  are  placed  within  the 
ground,  so  that  no  more  heat  than  that  which 
IS  naturally  contained  in  the  earth  can  act  upon 
them,  decomposition  ^oes  on  perceptibly,  but 
still  very  slowly.  During  its  progress  new  com- 
pounds are  formed,  and  some  of  these  find  their 
way  into  the  air  as  fetid  and  noxious  gases,  while 
others,  in  a  liquid  form,  contaminate  the  water 
which  has  its  origin  in  the  neighborhood. 

To  such  an  extent  is  this  accomplished  that 
higfh  medical  and  chemical  authorities  have  pro- 
nounced the  opinion  that  organic  substance  can 
never  undergo  what  may  be  called  spontaneous 
decomposition  without  so  contaminating  the 
adjacent  air  and  water  as  to  impair  the  health 
of  those  living  in  the  neighborhood,  and  to 
shorten  the  average  duration  of  life. 

The  process  of  disintegration,  or  resolution 
into  elements,  is  thus  seen  to  be  the  same,  what- 
ever may  be  the  method  employed  to  encom- 
pass the  result.  It  is  believed  by  many  that  a 
large  proportion  of  the  diseases  which  afflict 
mankind  are  due  to  the  slow  decomposition  of 
organic  matter  within  or  upon  the  earth.  When 
thousands  of  bodies  are  interred  yearly  in  a  lim- 
ited area,  the  earth  becomes  in  time  so  saturated 
with  the  liquid  resultants  of  decomposition  that 
it  is  incapable  of  further  absorption.  Then, 
whatever  be  the  character  of  the  soil,  the  decompo- 
sition becomes  still  less  rapid,  and  its  gaseous 
products  find  their  way  directly  into  the  air. 

Among  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
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Crime 
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substituting  cremation  for  burial  besides  those 
which  are  said  to  appertain  to  the  sanitary  as* 
pect  of  the  question,  it  is  urged  that  the  cost  of 
the  former  is  quite  small  when  compared  with 
that  of  placing  a  body  in  the  ground.  It  is  nec- 
essarily admitted  that,  so  far  as  show  and  cir- 
cumstance are  concerned  in  the  conduct  of  a 
funeral,  there  is  no  limit  to  the  expense  that 
may  be  incurred  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other. 
But  the  necessarj"  outlay  for  cremation  is  small 
when  placed  by  the  side  of  the  indispensable 
expenditure  involved  in  the  purchase  of  ground 
and  the  decent  and  reverent  deposition  of  a 
body  therein.  This  will  have  weight  with  those 
by  whom  the  scientific  features  of  the  question 
would  be  passed  without  notice.  Altho  it  will 
no  doubt  be  a  long  time  before  the  burial  of  the 
dead  is  abolished  in  Christian  countries,  ^^et  there 
seems  but  little  doubt  that  cremation  is  yearly 
commending  itself  more  and  more  to  the  thought- 
ful, and  that  it  will  gradually  work  its  way  mto 
general  acceptance. 

It  is  not  in  modem  times  only  that  circumstances  have 
compelled  a  consideration  and  discussion  of  the  means  by 
which  the  human  body  can  be  best  disposed  of  after  death. 
In  Rome  both  inhumation  and  cremation  were  employed,  and 
either  was  expressly  permitted  by  the  Roman  law.  It  was 
found,  howex^CTf  that  accumulations  of  decomposing  bodies 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  cities  was  not  favorable  to  the 
health  of  the  community,  and  cemeteries  were  removed  to  the 
rural  districts.  Cicero  tells  us  that  by  one  of  the  twelve 
tables  it  was  decreed  that  hifmintrH  moriuum  in  urbf  nrsepetito 
mvt  write.  From  the  foumJation  of  the  empire  to  about  the 
fifth  century  of  the  Christian  era  burial  in  the  earth  was 
almost  entirely  abandoned,  and  cremation  substituted. 

When  the  burning  of  the  dead  was  first  adopted  by  the 
Greeks  is  not  settled.     Homer  does  not  mention  it  as  an  in- 
novation^  but  speaks  of  it  as  if  it  were  a  com- 
mon custom. 
OreekPf  Amon  g  t  he  ancien  t  Jews,  also,  hot  h  met  hods 

Boxiiazil   and  ^PP'^'^  ^^  have  been  in  use.     The  burning  of 
_      *  the  body  was  oslcnsibty  re«arded  as  the  more 

JeWl  honorable  manner  and  the  ceremony  was  per- 

formed as  a  mark  of  respect  to  the  memory  of 
the  deceased:  while  it  was  explicitly  denied 
to  those  whose  lives  were  regarded  as  having  reflected  dis- 
credit utKin  the  nation. 

Among  these  nations,  and  by  the  Hindus  at  the  present 
time,  as  well  as  with  the  native  Australian,  the  American 
Indian,  and  other  savage  tribes,  the  means  by  which  crema- 
tion  was  affected  was  the  open  pyre,  consisting  generally  of  a 
platform  of  rouj?h  lops,  vtpon  the  top  of  which  were  placed 
both  the  body  and  the  bier  upon  which  it  had  been  brought. 
By  the  early  Christians,  however,  the  custom  was  abolished 
so  thoroughly  that,  for  a  period  of  1,500  years,  we  do  not 
know  of  any  creniation  having  taken  place  in  Eiu^pe.  From 
the  end  of  the  fourth  century  of  the  Christian  era  until  the 
year  1658  we  do  not  find  the  subject  even  mentioned  in 
European  literature.  The  essay  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne  upon 
non- burial  was  then  published,  and  caused  a  temporary  in- 
terest in  the  subject. 

In  1817  Dr.  Jamieson  published  in  the  Proceedings  at  the 
Royal  Society,  Edinburgh,  a  paper  on  "The  OriKin  of  Crema- 
tion/* and  public  attention  was  directed  to  the  merits  of  the 
question.     In  July  of  that  year  the  poet  Shelley  and  his 
companion  VVilliams  were  drowned  by  the  upsetting  of  a  boat 
in  the  Ligurian  Sea.     Their  bodies  were  washed  ashore  near 
Leghorn,     The  quarantine  laws  of  Tuscany  requireil  the  burn- 
ing of  all   material   drift ing  in   from  the  sea,     BjTon   and 
Sbcllev  had   made  an  agreement  that  whichever  tlied  first 
should  be  cremated  by  the  sur^-i  vor.    Thus,  by  a  singular  coin- 
cidence, was  Byrou  comptllcd  by  legal  enactment  to  perform 
a  ceremony  which  had  been  prearranged,  but  in  the  conduct 
nf  which  he  had  expected  to  meet  \iith  powerful  opposition. 
It  attracted  a  great  amount  of  notice  and  comment.     For 
the  first  time  in  its  history  science  bestowed 
its  attention   upon  the  subject.     Altho  the 
Modem       ^^^  ®^*n    toward   a   r^^^ctical   realization  of 
Tim«a        cremation  was  made  in  England,  yet  must 
AUBi^        Italy  l>e  regarded  as  the  pioneer  in  Europe  of 
the  modem  scientific  system.     The  first  Italian 
cremation  society  was  formed  in  1876.  in  t.c 
city  of  Milan.     Two  other  societies,  those  of  Cremona  and  Lodi, 
were  formed,  and    Rome  and  Udinc  fallowed  suit  in   187 s>. 
In  Gcnnany  the  first  crematory  was  established  in  Dresden, 
but  was  forbidden  by  law,  and  Gotha  remained  for  several 
years  the  only  place  in  Germany  where  cremation  cotild  be 
earned  into  ellect. 

In  iBT4  the  first  attempt  to  carry  the  change  into  England 
waft  made  by  tb«  formation  of  the  Cremation  Society  of 


England.  For  several  years  the  Parliament  of  the  ootintry 
was  asked  to  take  such  action  as  should  legalize  crematioQ. 
At  length  the  body  of  a  child  was  cremated,  and  the  father 
was  prosecuted  upon  the  charge  of  having  perfonned  so 
illegal  act.  At  the  trial,  however,  the  presiding  judge  kid 
down  the  rule  that,  provided  it  was  done  without  creating  t 
musance,  there  was,  in  the  law.  nothing  which  was  infrinjKd 
by  this  method  of  disposing  of  a  body.  At  this  the  crenu- 
torium  of  the  society  wa«  at  once  opened  (i8Ss)  and  hu 
since  continued  in  operaticn,  mAtnly  through  the  elfortsof 
Sir  Henry  Thompson  of  London. 

In  that  year  three  bodies  were  cremated,  in  the  next  ten, 
in  1901  over  300,  in  1^01  over  2,000. 

In  S%vit£crland,  Zuricn  led  the  way  in  1&73.  France  en- 
mates  her  dead  in  considerable  numbers,  and  Sweden  his 
manifested  great  activity  in  the  matter.  In  the  United  States 
the  first  effort,  at  all  seriouts,  to  form  a  cremation  society 
was  made  in  1874,  in  the  city  of  New  York.  In  1881  two 
societies  were  formed:  the  New  York  Cremation  Society,  to 
prepare  public  opinion  for  the  theory,  and  the  u,  S. 
Cremation  Company,  to  construct  crematories.  Dr.  F.  J. 
Le  Moyne  of  Washington,  however,  cremated  the  first  bodies 
in  the  U.S.  in  a  private  fiu-nace  in  1884.  The  same  year  t 
crematory  was  opened  in  Lancaster,  Pa.  The  U.  S.  Crcjna- 
tion  Company  opened  its  first  crematory  in  i88s.  Butfalo 
followed  the  same  year.  Detroit,  Baltimore,  San  Francisco, 
Davenport,  la.,  Cincinnati.  Pittsburg,  Philadelphia,  Bost^ro, 
followed  later.  By  1897  there  were  592  crematories  in  the 
U.  S. 

In  Great  Britain  there  are  now  several  crematoria  at  Wo* 
king,  near  London,  Manchester,  Liverpool.  Glasgow,  Hall, 
Darlington,  Birmingham*  and  smaller  places.  There  ire 
twenty-five  crematoria  in  the  U.  S.  of  America,  where  3.613 
were  cremated  during  the  year  100 1,  Sao  Francisco  and  New 
York  being  by  far  the  largest,  the  first  with  666.  the  secoad 
65J,  during  looi. 

In  Paris  there  is  a  fine  crematorium  at  P^re-Ia-^Chiise. 
Germany  has  seven  crematoria:  Gotha,  Hamburg,  Heidelbers, 
Offenbach,  Jena,  Manheim,  and  Eisenach,  the  total  cresna* 
tions  being  695  during  i9or. 

Italy  possesses  twenty- two  crematoria. 

In  Swjtxerland  there  are  three  crematoria:  Zurich.  Bask, 
and  Geneva.  There  is  a  crematorium  at  Stockholm  and  at 
Gothenberg.     There  is  also  one  at  Copenhagen. 

CREMER,  WaLIAM  RAIf DALL :  British 
member  of  Parliament ;  born  1838  at  Farehatn, 
Hants,  England.  In  1859  lie  organized  the  Society 
of  Amalgamated  Carpenters;  and  during  the 
American  Civil  War  ne  protected,  as  a  trade- 
union  leader,  against  sj^mpalhy  with  the  Southern 
states.  On  Ix^half  of' the  proletariat  he  took  a  , 
leading  part  in  welcoming  Garibaldi  to  England; 
and  he  was  one  of  the  foimders  of  the  Reform 
League,  and  for  two  years  and  a  half  general 
secretary'  of  that  terror  of  kings,  the  Famous 
**InteniationaL'*  He  was  elected  to  Parliament 
in  1885  for  the  Haggerston  Division  of  Shore- 
ditch,  and  has  been  four  times  reelected  since. 
Of  late  years  his  attention  and  energy  have  been 
mostly  devoted  to  international  peace  and  arbi- 
tration. Cremer  is  the  founder  of  the  Inter- Par- 
liamentary Conferences  which  since  18S8  have 
met  in  the  great  cities  of  Europe  and  once  in  the 
United  States.  He  has  twice  presented  to  the 
president  and  Congress  of  the  U.  S.  memorials 
from  members  of  the  British  House  of  Commons 
in  fa\^or  of  a  treaty  of  arbitration  between  Great 
Britain  and  America.  For  thirty-five  years 
secretary'  of  the  International  Arbitration  League, 
he  also  edits  the  League's  organ.  The  Arbitrator, 
In  1903  he  was  awarded  the  Nobel  Prize,  £7,000 
of  which  he  gave  as  ati  endowment  to  the  Inter- 
national Arbitration  League.  In  addition  the 
French  Government  bestowed  upon  him  the 
Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  Mr.  Cremer *s 
views  in  matters  of  economic  and  social  reform  arc 
those  of  a  thorough  democrat  and  practical 
Socialist.  Address:  11  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields, 
W.  C»r  London,  England. 

CRIME  (see  also  Penology)  :  In  this  article 
we  consider  the  facts  as  to  crime,  and  the  question 
as  to  whether  or  no  crime  is  on  tJae  increase.     We 
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e  g^eneral  considerations.  II.  Intema- 
tistics.  III.  The  statistics  of  crime  in  the 
cotxn-tries  and  the  question  for  each 
vlietlier  crime  is  on  the  increase  or  not. 
i  general  conclusions. 

I.  General  Considerations 

st  tiling  to  be  remembered  in  statistics  of 
w^lia.t  they  do  and  do  not  indicate.  In- 
i  nviinbers  of  persons  accused,  or  of 
i  tried,  or  convicted,  do  not,  by  any 
il-wrays  indicate  increase  of  criminality, 
en^^erhaps  even  usually,  they  mean  the 
'Wnen  crime  is  common,  public  con- 
lo-w,  morals  lax,  enforcement  of  law 
5W  criminals  are  accused,  tried,  or  con- 
Wlien,  however,  public  morals  awake, 
rs  are  put  on  the  statute-books,  offenses 
Y  condoned  or  not  made  amenable  to  law 
contrary  to  law,  people  are  tried,  and  con- 
and  the  number  of  criminals  is  apparently 
increased. 

Ingland  to-day  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
annually  are  convicted  of  offenses  against 
hich  did  not  even  exist  a  generation  or  two 
Education  acts,  vaccination  acts,  acts 
t  the  adulteration  of  food,  regulations  con- 
g  the  muzzling  and  treatment  of  dogs  and 
animals — all  these  enormously  swell  the 
ntunber  of  convictions,  and  afford 
basis  for  thoughtless  statements  of 
the  increase  of  crime,  but  certainly 
show  if  anything  the  reverse.  In 
i860  there  were  158  offenses  punish- 
able as  crimes  in  Massachusetts  and 
Virginia,  or  fifty  less.  A  large  number  of 
rtions  in  Massacnusetts  would  therefore  not 
more  crime  in  Massachusetts  than  in  Vir- 
but  here  again  very  probably  the  reverse. 
5  German  Empire,  Mr.  A.  C.  Hall  ("Crime 
ocial  Progress")  states  that  between  1882 
J95  new  legislation  increased  the  number  of 
;  punishable  under  the  German  code  from 

►  447,  or  38  per  cent.  It  is  small  wonder 
apparently  Germany  has  grown  in  crime, 
perfectly  evident  that  one  must  know  the 
of  the  laws  and  of  the  enforcement  of  laws, 
!  one  says  whether  statistics  of  crimes  do  or 
t  mean  high  or  low  criminality. 

in,  one  must  know  what  other  conditions  are. 
le  part  of  the  modem  apparent  increase  of 
is  owing  to  accusations  and  convictions  for 
iratively  petty  offenses,  but  even  in  regard  to 
ore  serious  crimes,  like  murder,  which  in  all 
and  in  all  countries  has  been  contrary  to 
here  are  very  different  degrees  of  enforce- 
oi  the  law.  Law  in  Spain  is  probably  much 
iforced  than  in  most  civilized  countries.  In 
nited  States  legal  methods  and  procedures 
ich  that  it  is  unquestionably  much  more 
It  to  convict  even  of  murder  in  the  U.  S. 
in  England  or  most  European  countries. 
5  must  also  be  taken  of  the  extent  to  which 
i  are  reported  and  recorded.  Says  a  Boston 
,  speakmg  of  the  asserted  increase  of  crime 

>  ubiquitous  reporter  is  responsible  for  the  gloomy 
|.  His  note-book  and  pencil  are  everywhere,  and  the 
ph  is  the  ready  agent  for  transmitting  news  to  all 
I  the  world.  ..."  Says  another  writer:  "Years  af(o  a 
*d  to  be  of  unusual  proportions  to  make  its  way  into 
liniiiS  state.  Only  the  great  crimes  could  cross  the 
St.  But  now  we  see  and  know  everything.  We  skim 
3I0  creation  every  morning,  and  put  th^  t^tyim  m  OUT 


All  this  and  very  much  more  must  be  remem- 
bered before  one  can  rightly  answer  the  question 
whether  crime  is  on  the  increase  or  not,  and  also 
before  one  can  compare  the  amount  of  crime  in  the 
different  countries.  Especially  is  it  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  compare  the  amount  of  crime  in 
the  U.  S.  with  that  in  other  countries.  Condi- 
tions, methods,  laws,  vary  greatly;  the  statistics 
of  criminals  in  the  U.  S.  for  the  census  of  1900 
have  not  yet  appeared;  the  most  receqj  general 
statistics  we  have  are,  therefore,  those  of  1890, 
and  these  the  census  tells  us  are  not  truly  com- 
parable with  those  of  former  censuses  because 
these  latter  as  to  criminals  were  too  incomplete. 

n.  International  Statistics 

It  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say,  for  the  reasons 
given  above,  and,  particularly,  as  to  the  U.  S., 
that  there  are  no  general  international  statistics 
as  to  crime  which  are  not  more  misleading  than 
they  are  informing.  The  utmost  that  can  be 
done,  and  that  with  the  extremest  caution,  and 
even  then  with  no  little  danger  of  being  mislead- 
ing, is  to  compare  the  statistics  of  crime  in  different 
coimtries  for  a  very  few  main  crimes.  As  to 
murders  and  homicides  in  the  different  coimtries 
Dr.  A.  C.  Hall  (idem,  p.  32)  gives  the  following 
suggestive  table: 


Industrial  rank  (value  of 
manuf act  ures  pro- 
duced yeady  in  mil- 
lions  of  pounds  Btcr- 
ling.  rSSS) ,  . 

Percentage  of  fidults  able 
to  write  { l%^i^^} - 

Convictions  for  murder 
and  hoxniddie,  per  t^- 
000,000  inbaoitants 
(average  for  to  years 
iS»fi-pi) 


8ao 
90% 


90% 


4Bs 


=  53 


*?% 


7*,  II 


8s 

3S% 


Statistics  comparable  with  this  for  the  U.  S. 
cannot  be  given.  The  Chicago  Tribune  reports 
each  year  the  number  of  homicides  and  murders 
in  the  U.  S.,  and  also  the  number  of  executions, 
but  neither  of  these  are  official  or  comparable 
with  statistics  as  to  convictions  in  other  countries. 

Mr.  W.  D.  Morrison,  of  the  prison  at  Wands- 
worth, England,  in  his  "Crime  and  Its  Causes'* 
(1891),  gives  the  following  table: 

Homicides  op  All  Countries 


Countries 


Italy 

Austria . . . 
France. . . 
Belgium . . 
England . . 
Ireland . . . 
Scotland.. 

Spain 

Hungary.. 
Holland.. 
Germany. 


Years 


1887 

1883-6 

1882-6 

188  i-S 

1882-6 

1882-6 

1882-6 

1883-6 

1882-6 

1882-6 

1882-6 


Tried 


Annual 
average 


3,606 
689 
847 
132 
318 
129 
60 

1,584 

35 
567 


Convicted 


Annual 
average 


2.805 
499 
580 

lOI 

iSi 
54 

21 

1.085 

625 

28 

476 


Per  100,000 

inhabitants 

over  10 

years 


11.98 
2.90 
1.87 
a-3i 
0.76 
X.40 
0.74 
8.16 
578 
0.88 
X.35 


For  statistics  of  illegitimacy  and  prostitution, 
see  those  articles. 
N    For  theft  and  robbery,  Baron  Garofalo,  of  Italy, 


Crime 
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presented  the  following  statistics  at  the  Interna- 
tional Conference  of  Charities  and  Corrections  at 
Chicago  in  1893  as  to  those  accused  of  robbery 
and  theft  (annual  average  from  1881-87). 


Country 


Prance. . 
England. 
Belgium. 
Germany 
Itoly. . . . 


Acctised 


46,000 

50,000 

1 1,000 

146,000 

las.ooo 


Per 

1.000,000 

inhabitants 


X4.a 
x8.a 
x8.| 
99.8 

42.3 


A  more  minute  study  from  facts  given  by  Mr. 
Hall  seems  to  show  tne  following  as  to  accuscL^ 
tions: 

ROBBBRY    AND   ExTORTION 


Pbriod 


1881-85 

Per  X, 000,000  . . . 

189X-95 

Per  1. 000.000 


Eng- 
land 


ai5 
8.7 
226 
7.8 


France 


l*i 


5.0 


Austria 


X64 

7.5 

5.6 


Ger- 
many 


x,xx6 
34. 5 
i.oa4 
ao.6 


Italy 


725 


Sbrious  Thbpt 


1881-85 

Per  i.oco.ooo.. 

X891-9S 

Per  1,000,000.. 


7.09s 
388.4 
6,93 
353.8 


X.385 
31S 

*X.I39 

39.4 


17.589 
803.1 

14.590 
6x1.3 


^13,898 
383.4 

13,354 
348.9 


Frauds  and  Fraudulent  Bankruptcy 


X881-85 

Per  1,000,000.. 

189X-9S 

Per  X, 000.000.. 


1.839 
74.3 
X.837 


66.6 


x4,8oo 
393.0 

X8.S77 
485.0 


17.783 
813.0 

33.847 
1,006.3 


37.08X 
8x3.8 

43.775 
883.4 


io,79X 
354.3 

Allowance  must  be  made  in  these  figures  for 
different  ratings  in  different  countries.  When,  as 
in  the  above,  it  appears  that  there  is  nine  times  as 
much  serious  theft  in  England  as  in  France  and 
that  there  is  five  or  six  times  as  much  fraud  in 
France  as  in  England,  it  is  evident  that  the  dif- 
ference is  largely  not  in  morals  but  in  different 
ratings  as  to  what  is  theft  and  what  is  fraud. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  significant  that  both  as 
to  murder  and  homicide,  the  countries  stand  in 
this  order  (those  having  the  least  murder  and 
homicide  in  proportion  to  population  being  put 
first) :  England,  Germany,  France,  Austria,  Italy, 
Spain. 

In  offenses  against  the  property  there  is  more 
contusion,  because  of  the  different  ratings  of 
crime,  but  the  countries  stand  in  about  this  order: 
France,  England,  Belgium,  Germany,  Austria, 
Italy. 

The  United  States 

As  already  stated,  the  1900  census  returns  as  to 
statistics  for  crime  are  not  yet  available.  The 
returns  for  1890  are  therefore  the  latest  official 
figures. 

Based  largely  on  these,  the  opinion  is  general 
that  crime  is  largely  on  the  increase 
Ii  Crime     "*  ^^®   United  States.    This  is  the 
T«MM.«i«a.t  statement   of    such    authorities    as 
""'••■*^'  David  A.  Wells,  Henry  M.  Boies.  Dr. 
F.   H.  Wines,  General   Brinkerhoff. 
Dr.  Josiah  Strong,  and  others.     Dr.  J.  M.  Buckley 
writes  in  the  Century  for  Nov.,  1903,  on  the  pres- 
ent "epidemic  of  crime."     S.  S.  McClure  gives 


startling  figures  (^McClure* sMagcunne,  Dec.,  1904). 
More  recently  epidemics  of  crime  have  been  spoken 
of  in  New  York,  Chicago,  and  other  cities. 

Nevertheless,other  authorities.like  R.  P.  Palkner 
(Forum,  July,  1  poo)  and  Eugene  Smith  ("  Proceed- 
ings of  National  Prison  Association,"  1904),  6eaj 
that  this  is  proved.    The  statementof  thecensusis: 


1850 

x86o 
X870 
1880 
X890 
X904 


Prisoners 


6.757 
Z9.086 
33.901 
58.609 
§3.339 
81.773 


Per  X00.000 
of  poptxlatioii 


61 
85 
XX7 

Z00.6 


The  figures  published  each  year  by  the  Chicagp 
Tribune  as  to  murders  and  homicides  are  not  offi- 
cial, and  are  undoubtedly  somewhat  more  com- 
plete for  the  later  years  than  the  former;  never- 
theless, they  are  significant  and  cannot  be  ignored: 

MURDBRS    AND   H0IIICIDB8   IN   TRB   U.   S. 

(Prom  statistics  compiled  by  the  Ckicano  Tribune  ) 


Ybam 

11 

lis 

1  ^  u 

Hi 

II 

1^ 

h 
1^ 

sl.| 

I 

1 

|S3 

|.s 

u 

|§g 

1 

^ 

X 

^ 

9; 

2: 

s; 

iSBj.... 

1.808 

3»  * 

1         978 

198 

17 

tSi 

1S86.... 

1.499 

36.1 

914 

S3 

iS 

>33 

^ISr- ■ 

^.J3S 

1.181 

79 

tJS 

im& 

1.184 

T.48r 

«7 

>44 

tSSg..    . 

5.567 

sa.a 

*,»»4 

9S 

17S 

iflgO.  .  .  ■■ 

4, 3  go 

68.5 

3,640 

to> 

133 

189 1.,. . 

S.904 

ga  4 

S.331 

i»3 

193 

189* — 

6.791 

104.3 

3M0 

to7 

330 

IB93 , , . . 

6,6  tS 

99'i 

4*436 

136 

300 

1894-^-. 

9t^oo 

t44   7 

4,913 

133 

J89 

IS9S..., 

10,500 

iSa,J 

S.759 

IJ3 

166 

1896   H    .    ,     . 

io,6$a 

iSi-3 

6,530 

t»> 

131 

IB97 .... 

9-5 'O 

133-8 

6.60D 

I3g 

16* 

1898'-^ 

7  J  40 

107 ,  3 

S.910 

JO5 

1*7 

189* — 

6>?3  5 

toB.4 

5.340 

131 

T07 

1900^^. . 

Sta7S 

6.755 

117 

lis 

T^iQ  I  .  .  .  . 

7,853 

IOC  9 

7.84s 

itS 

13  s 

1^62  .*.  * 

8.814 

tii.T 

8,133 

144 

96 

190J — 

I'H^ 

113.4 

8. 597 

IM 

104 

1904 . * » . 

8,483 

104   4 

9.340 

116 

87 

1905 .... 

9>3£3 

1 1 1 .  g 

9. 9*  a 

136 

*7 

66 

1906..^. 

9hJSO 

1(^3. 9 

10.135 

iji 

76 

*9 

Making  every  allowance  for  error,  and  tho 
things  do  not  seem  quite  as  black  as  in  the  hard 
times  of  1895-96,  an  increase  in  murders  and 
homicides  in  twenty-one  years  from  1,808  in 
188^  to  9,350  in  1906  is  startling  in  the  extreme. 

Yet  possibly  even  more  significant  is  the  fact 
that  in  1885  there  were  only  seventeen  murders 
and  homicides  for  each  execution,  and  in  1906, 
seventy-six  for  each  execution,  an  increase  of  over 
400  per  cent.  The  columns,  too,  show  that  except 
for  the  years  of  depression  from  1894  to  1890,  the 
growth  of  murders  and  homicides  has  been  aunost 
steady,  showing  it  the  resultant  not  of  accidental 
causes,  but  of  some  sinister  evils  in  the  nation 
steadily  working  increasing  wrong. 

Concerning  the  nature  of  crimes  and  criminals 
in  the  U.  S.,  the  Special  Report  on  Prisoners  and 
Juvenile  Delinquents  in  Institutions  (Depart- 
ment ol  Cotntnercfc  atidl^abot ,  B\ireau  of  the  Cen- 
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siis,  1907)  gives  the  following  data,  p.  20,  for  June 
30,  1904: 


Crimbs 


Against  society. . . 
Against  the  person 
Against  property. . 
Miscellaneous 

Total 


Criminals 


White 

Total 

Native 

Foreign 
bom 

Per 
cent 
native 

Per 

cent 
foreign 

United  States 

155. XXX 

4X.730 

ia.94S 

*76.3 
67.3 
93.5 
84.0 
89.5 
74.9 

«a3.7 

Males 

5a.a8o 
a.831 

40.004 
x.7a6 

11.848 
1.097 

Females 

North  Atlantic 

34.349 

16.363 

7.954 

3a. 7 

Males 

aa.  193 
a. 356 

IS.X70 
X.193 

6.994 
960 

Females 

South  Atlantic 

a.859 

a.473 

X73 

6.5 

Males 

a,7S8 

lOI 

a.387 
86 

X63 
10 

Females 

North  Central 

16.693 

13.871 

a.645 

16.0 

Males 

x6,a9S 

i3.S6a 
309 

a.SS6 
89 

Females 

South  Central 

4.339 

3.880 

454 

10.5 

Males 

4.a97 
4a 

3.839 
41 

453 

I 

Females 

Western  Division. . 

6.871 

S.143 

1. 719 

as. 2 

Males 

6.737 
134 

5.046 
97 

1.682 
37 

Females 

Colored 


United  States 

^M«t 

a6,oli7 

J  go 

384 

67.4 
88.9 
as, 6 

39.7 
90. a 

3a-6 

£1.1 

74-4 

ao.5 

70^  J 

9^8 

13. I 

Mates. 

14.989 

34.4*6 
I,6S| 

374 

JO 

Females .  - . , . 

North  Atlantic 

3.040 

3,010 

IS 

IS 

1.9 

Males. ...... 

^.689 
351 

2.661 
349 

IS 

13 
1 

Females.  ^ , , 

South  Atlantic . .... 

8,791 

8.281 

9 

35.8 

|j«j«« 

7.777 

7*767 
SU 

9 

I^HnBlM             

north Oentml.... . . 

4.307 

4.oaa 

3 

»36 

a.  I 

Males 

4.066 
341 

%Sl2 

236 

3 

13 1 

5 

Females.  ■*■■  +  ■  ■  * 

SemthCentnJ 

io,27S 

10,169 

. . .' 

6 

30  3 

M»W 

9.758 
517 

9.753 

S17 

:,... 

6 

118 

US 

3 

Females. ..,...., 

Western  JHrlsuMi. .  ^ 

74S 

459 

171 

17» 
I 

5  3 

Makat 

Females*  *,,..,., 

699 
49 

4M 

45 

>  Inchiding  436  "unknown  "  parentage  for  U.  S.  not  appear- 
ing in  separata  cohmm. 

'The  percentage  of  white  population  over  10  years  of  age  in 
xpoowas:  native,  80.5;  foreign.  19.5. 


The  compendium  gives  the  following  state- 
ments as  to  the  birthplace  of  the  parents  of  pris- 
oners in  the  U.  S. :  Canada,  4,388 ;  England,  5,997 ; 
Scotland,  1,996;  Ireland,  39,184;  France,  1,036; 
Germany,  9,987 ;  Italy,  1,209 ;  Mexico,  1,483 ;  Nor- 
way, 487;  Poland,  339;  Russia,  382;  Sweden,  775; 
Switzerland,  384.     (Fibres  for  1890.) 

For  1900  we  have  estimates  only.  Mr.  Eugene 
Smith  ("  Proceedings  of  National  Prison  Associa- 
tion," 1900,  House  Document  No.  491,  56th  Con- 
gress, 2d  Session)  estimates  250,060  in  the  U.  S. 
who  make  their  living,  at  least  in  some  degree,  by 
the  practise  of  crime.  Their  annual  income  he 
estimates  at  $1 ,600  each,  or  $400,000,000.  Taxa- 
tion caused  by  crime  he  puts  at  $200,000,000, 
besides  the  property  destroyed;  the  time,  life,  and 
labor  lost ;  the  private  expense  entailed,  expenses 
for  steel  safes,  safe-deposit  vaults,  burglar  alarms, 
detectives,  locks,  bars,  bolts. 

Rev.  J.J.  Munro,  chaplain  of  the  Prison  Evan- 
gelistic Society  of  New  York,  writing  in  Harfer*s 
Weekly,  estimates  the  annual  direct  and  indu-ect 
cost  of  crime  in  the  U.  S.  for  1906  at  $1,075,000,- 
000.  which  he  figures  as  follows: 

Cost  of  crime  to  Greater  New  York $35,000,000 

Cost  of  crime  to  New  York  State  elsewhere. .  43.006,000 

Cost  of  crime  all  other  states 697,000.000 

Cost  of  crime  to  federal  government 80,000,000 

Criminal  losses  by  fires 100,000.000 

Custom  House  frauds 60,000,000 

Wages  of  loo.oco  prisoners  in  state  prisons. . .  38.000,000 

Wages  of  150.000  in  jail 33,000,000 

$1,075,000,000 

After  a  careful  study  of  the  statistics  of  peni- 
tentiaries in  1890,  Professor  Falkner  found  that 
of  9,859  prisoners  reported  by  the  Wardens* 
Association,  there  were  only  227  females,  or  2.3 
per  cent,  which,  he  says,  may  mean  that  females 
are  not  sent  to  penitentiaries  or  do  not  commit  the 
more  serious  crimes.  (The  total  aggregate  in  all 
penal  institutes,  however,  in  1890  was  40,741  men 
to  32,304  women.)  Nearly  one  fifth  of  the  con- 
victs in  the  penitentiaries  studied  were  colored,  a 
proportion  far  in  advance  of  the  colored  in  the 
population. 

As  to  the  extent  to  which  the  foreign  bom  in 
the  community  contribute  to  our  penal  popula- 
tion, Professor  Falkner  found  that,  in  1890,  con- 
sidering penitentiaries  alone  (not  including  work- 
houses and  other  penal  institutions)  adult  whites 
of  foreign  birth  did  not  contribute  more  than  their 
due  proportion  as  compared  with  the  native  bom. 

But  of  the  second  generation  of  the  foreign  bom 
— that  is,  of  the  native  whites  of  foreign  parentage 
— it  does  seem  true  that  they  produce  more  than 
their  proportion  of  criminals,  for  native  whites  of 
native  parentage  had  753  prisoners  for  each  mil- 
lion in  1890,  and  native  whites  of  foreign  parent- 
age had  1,345.  And  taking  into  consideration 
penal  institutions  of  all  sorts,  except  juvenile  re- 
formatories, the  20,000,000  of  our  population  in 
1890  who  were  foreign  by  birth  or  parentage, 
furnished  a  half  more  prisoners  than  the  34,000,- 
000  of  our  native  white  population.  In  other 
words,  the  tendency  to  crime  in  the  U.  S.  was 
more  than  two  and  one  half  times  as  strong  among 
those  who  are  foreign  by  birth  or  parentage,  as 
among  the  native  white. 

Difference  of  race,  however,  seems  to  coiint 
more  than  difference  of  nativity  in  the  production 
of  criminals.  The  following  table,  compiled  from 
the  census  of  1890,  gives  the  nationahtv  of  the 
parents  of  prisoners  and  paupers  in  the  tl.  S.,  so 
tar  as  these  were  known,  and  compares  the  per- 
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Pbrcbntaob  of  Nativitt  of  105,885  Known  Parbnts  of  Prisonbrs  in  U.  S.  and  zo8,8oa  Kirowjr  Parbnts  or 

Paupbrs  in  U.  S.  Cbnsus  of  1890 


11 


.13 


I 


g 
1I 


Parents  of  toUd  population.- 
Parents  of  prisoners  ...,,*,, 
Parents  of  paupers  ,......, 


I. SO 
3.S3 
i.Ss 


,30 


J07 
5-66 
4  JO 


.S6 
1.88 
I  .a& 


7.fiS 
27-56 
39.79 


■  41 


10.94 

9.43 

14.36 


£.30 


^41 

■36 


.34 


34 

.oa 

.32 


,40 
E.14 

,39 


J3  o« 
4*^46, 


A6.W 
4J  i« 
4i*S9 


centages  of  the  extent  to  which  each  country  has 
furnished  the  parents  of  criminals,  with  the  per- 
centage of  the  extent  to  which  it  has  fumisned 
parents  in  the  community  at  large.  It  will  be 
seen  by  making  this  comparison  what  differences 
there  are  in  this  respect  between  races. 

As  to  age  and  conjugal  condition,  Professor 
Falkner  found  that  in  round  numbers  one  third  of 
the  convicts  were  over  30  years  of  age,  and  that 
68.75  per  cent  were  unmarried.  As  to  occupa- 
tions, agriculture  produced  15.27  per  cent,  of  the 
prisoners  and  (in  1900)  44.3  of  the  community, 
personal  and  professional  life,  72.09  of  pris- 
oners and  23.7  of  the  community;  trade  and 
transportation,  10.41  of  prisoners  and  16.3  of  the 
community;  manufacturing  and  mechanical  pur- 
suits, 22.01  of  prisoners  to  23.3  of  the  community. 

GREAT  BRITAIN 
Criminals  committed  for  trial,  convicted  and  acqtxitted 

In  England  and  Walbs  at  Assizbs  and  Quartkr 
Sessions 


Years 

Committed  for  Trial 

Con- 

Males 

Females 

Total 

victed 

180  X 

9.837 
10.492 
10,648 
IO.SI9 
10.0x8 
9.833 
9.930 
xo,i44 
9.723 
9.099 
9.744 
10.302 
10.773 
IX, 147 
11.422 

X.858 
1.724 
X.646 
1.636 
1.602 
1.379 
X.411 
1.4SO 

1.322 

1.230 
1.260 
1.300 
1.349 
1.32s 
1.267 

xx,695 

X2,2l6 

212.296 

X2,i55 

•lX,62I 
*XI,214 

*x  1,342 

XI.59S 

11,045 

Jio.33i 

2 11.006 

»i  1.606 

12,122 

12.472 

12.689 

■9.055 
9.607 
9.797 
9.634 

8,992 
9.272 

8,751 
8.157 
8.840 

till 

10.233 
10,481 

1802 

1893 

1804 

1895 

1806 

1897 

x8o8.    . . 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

X903 

1904. . . 

1905 

In  Scotland* 


1891. 
1892. 
1893. 
1894. 
1895. 
1896. 
1897. 
1898. 
1899. 
1900. 
190 1. 
1902. 
1903. 
1904. 
1905. 


2.3S4 
2.252 
2.394 
2.371 
2,027 
2,120 
2.203 
2.290 
2.153 
2,167 
2.291 
2.477 
2,590 
2.631 
2.811 


1.823 
1.778 
1.903 
1.937 
1.652 
X.704 
X.796 
X.877 
1.785 
X.835 
x,872 
2,052 
2,114 
2.208 
2.312 


1  For  Scotland  the  number  of  persons  convicted  is  exclusive 
of  those  outlawec^ 

'  Including  two  corporate  bodies  indicted  for  nuisances. 

*  Including  104  incorrigible  ro^es  sentenced  at  Quarter 
Sessions  in  1893.  116  in  1894.  105  m  1895,  iii  in  1896.  125  in 
1897.  139  in  1898.  143  in  1899.  182  in  1900.  209  in  190 1,  2x4 
in  1902.  240  in  1903,  314  in  1904.  and  363  in  1905. 

*  Including  one  corporate  body  indicted  for  nuisance. 
*IncJuding  four  corporate  bodies  indicted  for  nuisances. 


In  Ireland  at  Assizbs,  Dubun  Commission,  and 
Quarter  Sessions 


Years 

Committed  for  Trial 

CON- 

Males 

Females 

Total 

victbo 

189X 

X.7X4 
x,76x 
X.994 
3,026 
X.53S 

X.786 
X.644 
1.438 
I.50S 

x,45a 
X.445 
X.566 
1,766 

398 
270 

ni 

340 
301 
376 

3*5 
309 
244 

i 

371 

294 

3,1X3 

a.03x 

X.775 

3,1X1 

VMi 

x,856 
1. 717 
2.733 
X.837 
3,060 

X.378 

i^ 

X.3I0 
X.242 
X.367 
1.329 
X.087 

X.32I 
X.086 

x.x6q 

x8o2 

x8o3 

x8o4 

1895 

1806 

1897 

1808 

1899 

1900 

xoox 

1902 

1903 

1904 

xa2 

X905 

i.3?7 

Concerning  the  nature  of  crimes,  and  the  ques- 
tion of  increase  or  decrease  in  recent  years,  the 
190^  Year  Book  of  the  Daily  Mail  makes  the  fol- 
lowmg  summary: 


X904 

Atmual 
aver- 
age 
X900-4 

per  xoo,ooo 

Offenses 

X904 

<    «    M 

I.     Crimes  (indictable  offenses) 
known  to  the  police 

92.907 

84.247 

275 

255 

II.     Persons  for  trial  or  tried 
for: 

(a)  Indictable  offenses 

(6)  Criminal    non-indictable 
offenses 

59.960 

89.254 

657.925 

56.9x1 

94.*88 

641.159 

.178 

a64 

1.949 

172 

386 

(c)  Other  non-indictable  of- 
fenses   

1.943 

Total  persons  tried 

807.139 

792.358 

2.39  X 

3.40X 

III.     Persons  convicted  of: 

(a)  Indictable  offenses 

(6)  Criminal    non-indictable 
offenses 

49.567 

59.372 

556.440 

46,550 

61,605 

540,0x6 

147 

176 

X.648 

141 
x86 

(c)  Other  non-indictable  of- 
fenses   

X.637 

Total  persons  convicted 

665.379 

648,171 

1.97  X 

x,964 

IV.     Persons  imprisoned: 
Convicted       prisoners       re- 
ceived  

t99.i53 
20.099 

175.613 
x8,X30 

590 
60 

532 
55 

Convicted  prisoners  in  pris- 
on on  3  ist  March 

These  figures  are  not  all  of  equal  value  as  criteria  of  the 
state  of  crime,  but  they  all  indicate  an  increase  of  criminality 
in  1904.  The  statistics  of  persons  tried  for  indictable  offenses 
have  been  generally  accepted  as  the  best  index  to  the  fluctua- 
tions of  crime,  and  accordingly  these  figures  will  be  used  in 
the  remarks  which  follow  in  preference  to  the  others. 
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»1  number  of  persons  for  trial  for  indictable  ofTenses 
>o,  or  X77«59  P«r  100,000  population,  being  an  in- 

Xt5  x6,  or  nearly  x  per  cent,  as  compared  with  the 
year.     There  has  been  a  continuous  growth  of  crime 

year  1899;  the  figures  for  each  year  from  1899  to 
g  as  follows: 


Number  o£ 
Persons 


50.494 
53.628 
55.453 
57.068 
58.444 
59.960 


Proportion  per 
loo.ooo  population 


158.97 
166.98 
170.00 
172.94 
175.10 
177.59 


cessary.  however,  to  remember  that  for  many  years 
899  there  was  a  steadv  decline,  with  occasional  in- 
is,  in  the  number  of  persons  tried  for  indictable 
ind  in  that  year  the  total  was  less  than  in  any  pre- 
r  since  1875. .  The  actual  figures  for  1904.  altho  high, 
means  the  highest,  there  having  been  eight  occasions 
e  forty-eight  years  for  which  figures  are  available 
the  total  exceeded  60,000;  and  as  in  those  years  the 
n  was  less  than  in  1904.  the  proportion  of  crime  to 
n  was  of  course  greater  than  in  recent  years.  For 
during  the  quinquennial  period.  1860-64.  the  annual 
iras  a8o  per  100,000  population,  as  compared  with 
5  last  quinquennial  period 

-ease  in  the  total  of  crime  does  not  imply  an  increase 
:riptions  of  crime.  The  increase  in  190^  was  wholly 
s  against  property.  OfTenses  against  the  person  fell 
8  to  3,525.  or  neariy  9  per  cent.  Except  in  the  past 
in  1900.  the  figures  for  offenses  of  this  description 
¥n  a  remarkable  steadiness  during  the  la  years  cov- 
he  revised  criminal  statistics,  the  figures  being  as 


.  2,790 

.2.753 

.2.755 

.2.8X3 

•  2,734 
.2,749 


1899 2,78s 

X900 2,566 

1901 2.727 

1902 2.757 

X903 2,768 

1904 2,525 


»ease  in  1904  is  spread  over  nearly  all  the  headings, 
nly  in  offenses  of  violence .  The  only  offense  against 
n  which  (measured  by  the  number  of  cases  tried) 
narked  tendency  to  increase,  is  bigamy,  for  which 
)  was  138,  the  quinquennial  averages  for  1895-99 
-4  being  104  and  112  respectively, 
indpal  classes  of  offenses  showing  an  increase  in 


Oppbnsbs 


roeny  and  minor  larcenies. . 

I  by  false  pretenses 

r  agents,  etc 

cv  offenses 


41.952 

2.153 

76 

59 

152 

219 


Annual 
average 
1900-4 


40,127 

X.830 

54 

32 

X14 

143 

89 


39.368 

X.727 

37 

40 

IIX 

152 
75 


sease  of  offenses  of  simple  larceny  and  minor  lar- 
(35.  or  4  per  cent)  is  more  than  sufficient  to  account 
dole  of  the  increase  in  the  total  number  of  persons 
le  increase  under  this  heading  is  mainly  in  cases 
marily,  and  it  may  therefore  be  inferred  that  the 
1  offenses  were  not  of  the  gravest  character, 
tisfactory  to  observe  that  those  classes  of  offenses 
mimitted  by  habitual  criminals  have  ceased  to  in- 
the  same  rapid  rate  as  formerly.  The  figures  for 
imd  housebreaking  were  3,94a.  as  against  2,863  in 
ncrease  of  only  79,  as  against  increases  of  313  and 
»  two  previous  years;  and  the  figures  for  receiving 
^were  x,x87,  as  against  1,267  in  1903.  The  offense 
from  the  person  has  been  on  the  decline  for  a  long 
B  figures  for  1904  (2.164)  being  little  more  than  half 
ifor  1893  (3.993).  ^    ,  .   ..      ^, 

imber  of  persons  prosecuted  for  non-indictable 
'«•  747. X79.  an  increase  of  only  1.927.  or  0.25  per 
cmipared  with  the  previous  year,  while  the  propor- 
ptdation  fell  from  2.233  to  2.2x3  per  xoo.ooo.  Dur- 
rty-dght  years  for  which  figures  are  available,  non- 
"*         I  reached  their  highest  point — 761,322 — in 


1899,  the  year  in  which  indictable  ofTenses  touched  their 
lowest  levd  during  the  past  thirty  years. 

The  princjnal  conclusions  as  to  the  increase  and  decrease  of 
crimes  and  offenses  to  be  drawn  from  the  statistics  for  X904 
may  be  thus  shortly  stated: 

X.  Crimes  against  the  person  have  diminished. 

9.  Crimes  of  the  classes  chiefly  conunitted  by  habitual 
criminals  have  ceased  to  increase  at  the  same  rapid  rate  as 
in  previous  years. 

3.  Minor  offenses  of  dishonesty  have  increased. 

4.  Serious  frauds  and  breaches  of  trust  have  increased. 

5.  Drunkenness  is  stationary. 

6.  Offenses  of  the  vagrancy  class  are  growing  rapidly. 

Concerning  the  question  of  the  increase  or  de- 
crease of  crime  in  England  compared  with  former 
times,  Mr.  A.  C.  HaU  has  compiled  considerable 
information.  We  are  largely  indebted  to  him  for 
the  following: 

He  finds  that  as  England  emerged  from  feudalism,  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  (the  great  period  of  con- 
stitutional progress)  were  times  of  weakness  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  of  increasing  anarchy,  and  moral  decay,  tho 
on  the  whole  there  was  little  crime,  the  lawless  being  attracted 
to  the  service  of  the  nobility  and  their  feuds,  under  the 
Tudors  there  was  the  enactment  of  a  large  number  of  new 
laws  severely  enforced.  Hence,  apparently  and  in  ^ct, 
a  flood  of  criminality.  English  blood  was  astir  with  restless- 
ness. Under  the  Stuarts  again  there  were  great  constitu- 
tional and  religious  contests.  There  was  large  and  general 
corruption,  but  less  of  other  forms  of  crime.  The  Reforma- 
tion and  Puritanism  checked  immorality  with  an  unnatural 
condemnation  of  all  joys,  that  reacted  m  a  carnival  of  vice 
and  crime.  In  1723  Ladv  Mary  Montagu  wrote:  "Honor, 
virtue,  and  reputation,  which  we  used  to  hear 
of  in  the  nursery,  are  as  much  laid  aside  as 
Ymmitt  crumpled  ribbons."  Says  Lecky  ("England 
Timaa  ^^  *^®  Eighteenth  Century."  vol.  i.,  p.  482): 
xixBOT  "The  impunity  with  which  outrages  were 
committed  on  the  ill-lit  and  ill-guarded 
streets  of  London  during  the  first  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century  can  now  hardly  be  realized.  In  17x3  a 
club  of  yotmg  men  of  the  higher  classes,  who  assumed  the 
name  of  Mohawks,  were  accustomed  nightly  to  sally  out 
drunk  into  the  streets  to  hunt  the  passers-by.  .  .  .  One  of 
their  favorite  amusements,  called  'tipping  the  lion,'  was  to 
squeeze  the  nose  of  their  victim  flat  upon  his  face,  and  to  bore 
out  his  eyes  with  their  fingers.  .  .  .  [Another]  favorite 
amusement  was  to  set  women  on  their  heads  and  commit 
various  indecencies  and  barbarities  on  the  limbs  that  were 
exposed.  .  .  .  Country  gentlemen  went  to  the  theater  as  if 
in  a  time  of  war,  accompanied  by  their  armed  retairers." 
Macaulay,  in  his  well-known  picture  of  England  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  confirms  the  same  picture  of  London  being 
utterly  unsafe  by  night,  while  the  country  was  ursafe  by 
night  or  day.  Banditti  and  highwaymen  infested  the  toblob 
near  London,  and  ruled  the  remoter  sections.  Walpole 
(X72X-42).  established  an  "organized  system"  of  parliamen- 
tary bribery.  Coaches  were  plundered  for  weeks  together 
in  broad  daylight.  Piracy  was  common.  Laws  were  fero- 
cious. Men  were  hanged  at  Tyburn  every  Monday  by  the 
dozen.  Even  from  X824  to  X830,  forty  kinds  of  forgery  were 
punishable  by  death. 

Since  the  beginning,  however,  of  the  nineteenth 
century  there  nas  been  a  large  doing  away  with 
the  death  penalty  for  most  crimes,  the  passage,  as 
stated  above,  of  a  very  large  nimiber  ol  new  laws, 
a  resultant  steady  increase  of  accusations  and 
convictions,  but  beyond  all  question  a  diminution 
of  serious  crime,  except  perhaps  in  a  few  forms 
peculiar  to  modem  commercialism.  For  serious 
crimes  Mr.  Hall  gives  the  following  table  of  ar- 
raignments before  the  high  courts  of  England  and 
Wales : 


x8S7-^x 

X862-66 
1867-71 
X872-76 
1877-81 
X882-86 
1887-91 
X892-96 
1896- 


Annual  average 


X7.82S 
X9.7S8 
18.445 
X  5.096 
X5.S67 
X4.303 
X2.48X 
xx.8x6 
xi,xo3 


Per  100,000  of 
population 


90.53 

§4.61 
3.00 
63.63 
61.36 
53x3 
43.87 
39. 3X 
36.13 
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Irbland 


age  number  of  imprisonments  for 


for  ths 


1853-56 
1857-61 
1876-80 
1881-85 
1880-90 
1891-9S 


Annual  average 


xa.iSS 
6,071 
4.255 
3.687 
2,430 
2.133 


Per  100,000  of 
population 


185.52 
99.52 
80.86 
73." 
50.55 
46.  x5 


Says  the  Report  of  the  Howard  Association 
(1906): 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  while  crime  generally  has  in- 
creased, offenses  against  the  person  have  decreased,  falling 
from  2,785  in  1899  to  a. 535  in  1904,  a  decrease  of  nearly  9  per 
cent.  The  obvious  deduction  is  that  passion  and  brutality 
are  becoming  less  potent  factors  in  the  causation  of  crime. 

The  great  increase  has  taken  place  in  those  kinds  of  offenses 
that  require  not  only  dishonest  intention,  but  also  some  edu- 
cation and  skill  in  their  perpetration.  Hence  false  pretenses, 
frauds,  embezzlements,  and  larcenies  make  up  the  increase; 
the  deduction  being  obvious,  that  dishonesty,  cupidity,  and 
lack  of  principle  are  becoming  more  powerful  causes  of  crime. 

Scotland 

The  number  imprisoned  during  1904  was  59.96a,  or  x  pris- 
oner in  75  of  the  population. 

As  in  England,  while  the  number  of  minor  offenses  result- 
ing in  imprisonment  has  been  going  down,  the  more  serious 
crimes  have  been  increasing.  Drunkenness  and  breaches  of 
the  peace  show  large  reductions  below  the  average  of  the  last 
five  years;  but  thefts,  frauds,  housebreakings,  and  cruelty 
to  children  have  increased  greatly.  The  commissioners  caU 
particular  attention  to  housebreaking  and  fraud.     The  aver- 


previous  five  years  was  563;  in  Z904thenttmberroie  10869,  or 
54  per  cent  above  the  average.  Caaes  o£  fraud  rose  in  tbe 
same  period  from  3  x6  to  434.  or  by  37  per  cent. 

Concerning  the  increase  of  crime  the  foUowiiig 
figures  seem  to  show  a  steady  increase,  but  are 
probably  largely  due  to  increasing  legislation: 

Gbrman  Bmpzrb 


1883 
Z884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
z888 
1889 
1890 
189 1 
189a 
X893 
1894 

^M 
X896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

X9oa 
1903 
1904 


Convictions  in 

courts  of 
first  instance 


330,xa8 
345.977 
343.087 
353.000 
356,357 
350,665 
369.644 
381.450 
39  X. 064 
422,327 
430.403 
446,1x0 
454.2  XX 
456,999 
463.585 
477.807 
473.139 
469,8x9 
497,310 
512,339 
505.353 
5x6.976 


Pw  zo,ooo 
inhabitants 


xoa.3 
Z06.6 
X04.6 
xo8.a 
X08.4 
105.5 
zxo.i 
zza.o 
xia.4 
X19.6 
xax.a 
ia4.4 
124.9 
X24.4 
xa4.8 
125.7 
xa3.6 
1x9. < 
xas.6 
127.3 
xa3.4 
ia4.a 


Thb  German  Empirb,   1904 
(Statistisches  Jahrbuch  f^  das  Deutsche  Reich,   X906) 


Crimes  and  Misdemeanors  Against 
Laws  op  the  Empire 


Total  crimes  and  misdemeanors 

(a)  Against  the  State,  public  order,  and  religion. 

(6)  Against  persons 

(cj  Against  property 

(a)  Crimes  and  misdemeanors  of  officials 


Accused 


660.857 
106,760 
285.904 
a66.6o6 
1.587 


Con- 
victed 


5x6,976 

92.677 

aao.164 

ao3,86o 

i.a75 


Punish- 
able 
actions 


6ii,o8a 
xoi,649 
a45.x8o 
361,899 
2.354 


Persons  Sbntbncbd 


Male 


435. X91 

81.X70 

x89,xx8 

x63,704 

X.199 


Female 


81.785 
X  1.507 
3X.046 
39.XS6 
76 


From  xa 
tox8 

years 


50,038 

2,230 

X2,939 

34.850 


Previood; 


ivioady 
itenoed 


2a5,3a6 
38,003 


97.XS7 
a76 


Table   op   Percentages 


Total  crimes  and  misdemeanors 

(a)  Against  the  State,  public  order,  and  religion, 

(b)  Against  persons 

(c)  Against  property ;•«;•.•; 

id)  Crimes  and  misdemeanors  of  officials 

f  Violence  and  threats  against  officials 

Breaking  the  peace 

Escaping  from  jail  and  prison 

Perjury 

Rape,  assault,  and  incest 

Calumny 

Murder  and  homicide 

S     Bodily  injury  (light) 

•3  J  Bodily  injury  (dangerous) 

«  '  Threats  and  blackmail 

Q    Theft  and  burglary 

Defalcation 

Robbery 

Receiving  stolen  goods 

Cheating  and  swindling 

Forgery 

Damage  to  property 

I  Incendiarism 


Percentage  of  crimes  and 
misdemeanors  specified 


100.  o 

16.  3 

43.3 

40.3 

o.a 

3.8 

4.7 

0.4 

0-3 

i.o 

12. 5 

0.05 

5.2 

19.  I 

2.4 

18.6 

4-4 

o.  I 

1.9 

55 

z.o 

4.0 

o.x 


xoo.o 

17.9 

42.6 
39   2 

0.3 

3  4 
4.8 
0.3 
0.3 
1. 1 

XI. 8 
o.os 
5.2 

19.x 
3.3 

X9.X 
4-4 
o.  X 
1.4 
5.0 

X.  X 

3.8 


100. 

16. 
40. 
42. 

o. 
3 

5. 


9 

4 

I 

4 

•3 

.  3 
•4 
•3 
•OS 
.0 
•3 
5 
■3 
•3 
•  07 
.4 

i 

.6 
.09 


Percentage  of  persons 
sentenocKl 


84.2 
87.6 
859 
80.7 
94  o 
94.5 
90.5 
73-3 
73  I 
99  4 
73.4 
87.2 
90.  X 
93.4 
94.7 
76.3 
83.5 
97.5 
67.0 
83.0 
83.2 
94.4 
85. 5 


X5.8 

12.4 

X4.X 

6.0 

5-5 

9  5 

36.7 

36.9 

0.6 

36.6 

X3.8 


7.6 

5-3 
23.7 
X7.5 

2.5 
33.0 
17. o 
16.8 

5.6 
X4.5 


9.7 

2.4 

59 

X7.a 

0.7 

a.o 

4.7 

0.8 

4.3 

19. 5 

2.5 

7.0 

4-4 

7.7 

3.2 

24.3 

xo.a 

x8.6 

XS.4 

7.4 

XX. 8 

x6.4 

35.8 


43.6 
41.0 
40.8 

ax. 6 

48.5 
47.0 
47. 5 
45.0 
32.3 
57.J 
44.3 
4a. 7 
S6.6 

47.8 
50.8 
65.4 
a.o 


n 


47.1 
43.9 
33.5 
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As  stated  above,  Germany  from  1882  to  1895 
increased  the  number  of  offenses  punishable  tm- 
der  the  code  38  per  cent.  Naturally  accusations 
have  increased,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  tables  of 
international  statistics.  Germany's  main  of- 
fenses are  against  property,  not  against  life.  This 
is  doubtless  due  to  her  new  almost  sudden  de- 
velopment of  commercialism.  According  to  Mr. 
Hall,  there  were  from  1 891  to  1895  1,080  crimes 
for  100,000  in  the  country  districts,  1,400  in  cities 
of  20,000  or  over.  Fraud  increased  from  1882 
to  1895  50  per  cent;  fraudulent  bankruptcy  and 
forgery  45  per  cent.  Theft  in  all  forms  decreased. 
Delicts  of  immorality  and  lust  increased  from 
little  over  3,000  in  1882-85  to  4,000, 1891-95.  Mr. 
Hall  finds  a  rapid  increase  of  crime  among  young 
men  and  women,  which  he  connects  with  the  in- 
crease of  factories. 

France 


Italy 


Convictions  in 

Total 

Assize 
courts 

Correc- 
tional 
tri- 
bunals 

Police 
courts. 

Per 
100,000 

x88s.... 
1890.... 
1895... 
1900.... 
X903.... 

3.038 
a.918 
a.37a 
a. 348 
X.996 

2X1,797 
2xx,73x 
aax,a34 
x87.oa4 
190.431 

450,773 
447.273 
398.733 
U1X.087 
435.354 

665.598 
66X.988 
633,339 
600,359 
637,771 

X.779 
1.73 1 
X.630 
1.547 
X.56S 

»  X90I. 

This  shows  a  somewhat  marked  diminution  in 
convictions.  Until  recently,  however,  convic- 
tions have  been  on  the  increase  in  France,  mainly, 
probably,  as  in  other  countries,  due  to  the  enact- 
ment of  new  laws  and  particularly  of  police  regu- 
lations. Comparing  various  periods  m  the  nine- 
teenth century  Mr.  Hall  gives  us  the  following 
table: 


X836-50 
X851-75 
X876-95 


Total  per- 
sons held 
for  trial 


403.748 
685.44s 
679.944 


Per 

XOO.OOO 

of  pop. 


X,I99 

1.873 

X.799 


Penons 
convicted 


350,775 
639.047 
650.3x8 


Most  of  this  increase,  however,  was  due  to  new 
police  regulations,  such  as  laws  for  wagons  and 
coaches. 

Austria 


x88s 
1890 
X89S 
1901 
X904 


Per 

Less 

Crimes 

xoo.ooo 

serious 

of  pop. 

offenses 

30.86s 

X37 

30,090 
38.709 

137 

X15 

7.S96 

36.317 

X44 

9.053 
8.388 

34.303 

X3X 

Misde- 
meanors 


544.693 
581,813 
531.756 
607.081 
560,058 


Austria  in  recent  years  shows  a  decrease  of 
crime;  up  to  1885.  however,  there  was  an  increase. 
As  Austria  has  become  liberal  and  less  clerical, 
crime  has  grown  less. 


PbRSONS    CONDBIINBD 

Total 
con- 
victions 

Per 
xoo.ooo 
of  pop. 

Serious 
crimes.^ 
annual 
average 

Per 
xoo,ooo 

x88i-85 

367.510 
506,687 
403.743 

X.39X 
X.6I4 
1.346 

;  6.464 
3,788 

23.3 

I900~4 

» Before  courts  of  assize.  »  1880-84.  •  1890-94. 

Italy  shows  recently  a  decrease  of  convictions 
of  all  kinds  and  a  very  marked  decrease  in  serious 
crimes.  From  1 880  to  1 890 ,  however,  convictions 
multiplied,  because  for  the  first  time  under  a 
strong  centralized  government  law  began  to  be 
enforced  and  brigandage  and  lawlessness  put 
down.  Under  the  Church,  convictions  were  few, 
because  law  was  not  enforced  and  brigandage 
common. 

Spain 


Convictions  Undbr 
thb  Criminal  Codb 


1883-85 
X886-90 
1891-95 
X896. . . 


From  the  above  table  by  Mr.  Hall,  he  draws  the 
conclusion  that  the  political  and  economic  mis- 
fortunes and  popular  ignorance  and  superstition 
which  have  made  an  almost  unprogressive  nation 
of  a  once  great  people,  have  produced  an  almost 
stationary  condition  of  criminality. 


Bblgium 

Annual  Convictions 

Assize 
courts 

Per  100,000 
of  pop. 

Correctional 
tribunals 

Per  X  00,000 
of  pop. 

1870 

x88o 

X890 

1900 

1903 

X05 
137 

11 

68 

X.9 

V.i 

x.o 
x.o 

33,354 
40,3o8 
40,375 
4S.939 
47.748 

4x9.8 
73X.O 

696.0 
71a. X 

Belgium  in  recent  years  has  been  among  the 
most  progressive  countries  in  the  enactments  of 
laws.  Convictions  of  lesser  offenses  have,  there- 
fore, grown  since  1870,  tho  as  in  other  cotmtries 
serious  offenses  have  fallen  off. 


Nbthbrlands 

Annual  Convictions 

Cantonal 
courts 

District 
tribunals 

Together 

Per 
xoo.ooo 
of  pop. 

1887 

66.143 
69,633 
95.389 
147.955 

X7,363 

17.428 
14.490 
16.138 

83.405 
87.050 
109,779 
164.043 

I.8S3 
X.934 

3.983 

1801 

IQOO 

In  the  Netherlands  crime  of  all  kinds  seems  to 
have  increased.  Even  the  cases  before  the  High 
Court  increased  from  270  in  i8q§  to  4,11  in  k^o^ 


Crime 
Crises 
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3tt 


1885. 

1890. 

1897. 
1904. 


Convictions 
of  cnme 


3.535 

3.689 
3.863 


Per  100.000 
of  pop. 


176 
18S 
161 
148 


Showing  a  decrease  of  crime. 
Norway 


1891. 
1896. 
190a. 


Convicted 
of  crimes 


a.548 
3.07S 
3.36a 


Per  100,000 
of  pop. 


134 
146 
151 


An  increase  of  crime. 

SWBDBN 


1899- 
1904. 


Convicted 
of  crimes 


2.224 
a.393 


Per  100.000 
of  pop. 


45 
46 


A  slight  increase. 


Switzerland 


X903 


Convictions 


4.4a6 
3.395 
4.044 


Per  100.000 
of  pop. 


147 
106 
118 


A  decrease  of  crime. 

Japan 


Serious 
crimes 

Lesser            Total 

1 

Per  100.000 
of  pop. 

1893 

«900 

1904 

3.139 
a,675 
3.866 

173.489 
128,525 
84.597 

175.618 
131,200 
88,463 

4as 
187 

A  marked  diminution  of  crime,  tho  serious 
crimes  seem  to  have  increased. 

Australasia 

The  following  tables  are  compiled  from  Cogh- 
lan*s  "Statistical  Account  of  Australia  and  New 
Zealand,'*  1904.  The  figures  are  for  the  year 
1902: 


State 

Persons 
charged 

Sum- 
marily 
con- 
victed 

Com- 
mitted 

Persons 
charged 
per  i.ooo 
of  pop. 

New  South  Wales.. 
Victoria 

60.373 
45.198 

2t.Il5 

6.608 
16.443 
6.228 

50.776 
33.461 
17.625 

5.556 
13.753 

4.975 

1.271 
641 
489 
209 
335 
75 

43.89 
37.49 
41. ot 
18.06 

76.43 
35. 17 

Queensland 

South  Australia. . . . 
Western  Australia . 
Tasmania 

Commonwealth.. 
New  Zealand 

155.965 
a8.o76 

125,146 
22,125 

3.020 
765 

40.13 
34.75 

Australasia 

184.041 

147.371 

3.785 

39.31 

In  New  Zealand  each  charge  is  counted  as  a  sep- 
arate person — a  proceeding  which,  of  course,  tells 


against  the  colony;  a  reduction  of  »bout  10  per 
cent  should  be  made  to  get  at  the  number  of  per- 
sons. 

Naturb  of  Opfbnsbs 


Pbr  1.000  OF  Population 

AH 

o£fend- 
en 

Serioot  offendeis 

Statb 

Asainst 

the 
pcnon 

Against 
erty 

Total 

^1 

Commonwealth  . 
New  Zealand 

40. 13 

34.75 

a.sa 
z.6a 

3.81 
3. 57 

6.33 
S.19 

33.8P 
«9.56 

Australasia. . . 

39-31 

a.36 

3.77 

6.13 

33.08 

Showing  a  steady  diminution  of  crime. 
Canada 


Summarily 
convicted 

Per 
100,000 
of  pop. 

Convicted 

in  higher 

courts 

Per 
zoo,ooo 
of  pop. 

x888 

33.90a 
31.033 
33.419 
48,193 

737 
646 
635 
933 

3.747 
4.630 
S.787 
6.754 

81 

i8ot 

9« 
113 

XJ7 

iSJi:: ::::::: 

TQ04 

Showing  an  increase  of  crime. 

m.  General  Conclusiong 

The  general  conclusion  from  these  statistics  is 
that  (excepting,  perhaps,  in  the  U.  S.,  C^iada. 
Germany,  the  Netherlands,  and  to  a  less  extent 
the  Scandinavian  countries)  serious  crime  is  on 
the  decrease,  and  that  if  commitments  for  minor 
offenses  are  in  many  countries  on  the  increase,  it 
is  in  almost  every  case  due  to  the  enactment  of 
new  laws,  police  regulations,  etc.,  with  the  stricter 
enforcement  of  social  and  hygienic  regulations — 
an  indication,  therefore,  of  social  progress  rather 
than  of  the  reverse. 

Speaking  broadly,  statistics  therefore  unques- 
tionably show  that  the  world  is  growing  better. 
Comparing  for  a  moment  the  present  with  the  re- 
mote past,  this  is  clearly  the  case. 

For  social  evils  to-day,  see  Prostitution  ;  but 
compare  these  with  classic  days,  when  the  noblest 
philosophers  practised  and  openly  defended  not 
only  prostitution,  but  unnatural  vice;  when  in  the 
baths  of  Rome  thousands  of  men  and  women 
were  abandoned  en  masse  to  the  lowest  crimes. 
Without  referring  to  Rome  under  her  degenerate 
Caesars,  under  Augustus  10,000  gladiators  fought, 
and  their  bloody  games  were  applauded  by  Stoic 
philosophers  arid  by  vestal  vii^ns.  Naturally 
recklessness  of  life  spread  everywhere,  ana 
philosophy  defended  the  right  of  tne  master  to 
lull  or  to  torture  his  slaves. 
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Crime 
Crises 


e  immorality  of  Rome  and  Greece  cannot  be 
ted,  scarcely  described,  in  a  modem  encyclo- 
Take  it  in  other  lands.     In  England  be- 
fore the  Norman  Conquest  it  was  the 
A-a-  custom  to  buy  men  and  women  in  all 
"  ^o"*  parts  of  England  and  carry  them  to 
Ireland  for  sale,  the  buyers  usually 
ttg  the  women  pregnant  to  insure  a  better 

("Life  of  Bishop  Wolstan").  The  one 
>f  life  was  to  escape  being  slain  if  a  man, 
being  violated  if  a  woman.  The  violence 
mme  and  bloodshed  of  the  Middle  Ages 
^ell  known.  The  Peace  of  God,  when  for  a 
Ays  a  week  men  agreed  not  to  murder,  was 
uted  to  preserve  society  from  absolute  dis- 
ration.  Murders,  treasons,  brawls,  poison- 
Nere  on  every  hand.  A  nobleman  declared 
is^inst  Frankfort  because  a  lady  had  not 
iS  with  his  cousin.  Together  with  good  men 
lie  were  also  in  the  Church,  at  times  even 
5  chair  of  St.  Peter's :  priests  went  from  their 
esses  to  the  altar,  and  the  nunneries  were 
)rothels.  The  Reformation  and  Puritanism 
:ed  immorality  with  an  unnatural  condemna- 
>f  all  joys,  that  reacted  in  a  carnival  of  vice 
Time. 

modem  times  progress  is  less  clear,  only  be- 
:  one  of  the  characteristic  marks  of  modem 
•ess  has  been  the  enactment  of  social  and  hu- 
tarian  legislation,  technically  vastly  increas- 
le  possibility  of  violating  law. 
otner  conclusion  that  stands  out  is  what  Mr. 
shows  in  his  book,  that  crime,  at  least  of  the 
'  sort,  is  an  almost  inevitable  concomitant  of 
I  progress  and  of  steps  to  a  larger  gain, 
am,  the  facts  show  that  in  times  of  war  and 
cal  agitation,  crime  so  far  as  it  appears  in 
itics  is  reduced,  partly  because  the  restless 
>ther  outlet  and  partly  because  society  is  too 
I  otherwise  occupied  to  arrest  or  prosecute 

crimes  which  would  be  noticed  in  times  of 

ce  more,  it  seems  shown,  that  as  countries 
:  away  from  former  religious  or  govemmen- 
itemal  forms,  the  first  result  in  crime  is  an 
ise,  but  that  liberalizing  institutions  and, 
5  all,  advance  in  education  tend  to  the  de- 
3  at  least  of  serious  crimes. 
r  the  sources  of  information  used  in  this 
e,  tho  not  for  the  tables  as  here  published, 
ave  lai^ely  used  various  editions  of  the 
sman*s  Year  Book,  except  as  stated. 

XNCBS:  A.  C.  Hall.  Crinu  and  Social  Progress  (1903); 
o  Smith.  Statistics  and  Sociology  ( 1895) ;  W.  D.  Morrison, 
i#  and  Its  Causes  ( 1 89 1 ) ;  Statesman's  Year  Book.  Sta- 
ss  for  each  country;  R.  P.  Falkner.  article  Forum, 
.  Z900:  S.  S.  McCltire,  article  McClure's,  Dec..  1004; 
Bne  &iiith.  National  Prison  Association  Proceedings 
4). 

miNAL  ANTHROPOLOGY :  This  can  hard- 
considered  a  science,  but  it  is  a  term  which 
sents    svstematic    efforts    made    in    recent 

to  apply  physiological,  and  to  some  extent 
lological  tests  to  the  study  of  the  criminal. 
nx>so  has  worked  with  great  industry  in  the 

but  his  conclusions  are  not  generally  ac- 
d.  Mr.  W.  D.  Morrison  in  his  "Crime  and 
auses,"  chapter  vii.,  has  brought  out  the 
ty  of  opinions  represented  by  criminal  an- 
ok>s^sts. 

miNOLOGY  treats  of  the  nature,  causes, 
rrevention  of  crime  and  the  treatment  of  the 
nal.     The  word  is  often  used  s3monymously 


with  Penology,  under  which  head  it  is  treated  in 
this  volume. 

CRISES  (COMMERCIAL  AND  MONETARY): 

A  time  of  general  diffictdty  and  pressure  in  com- 
mercial and  monetary  circles,  if  acute,  is  called  a 
crisis]  if  prolonged  it  is  usually  called  a  period  of 
depression.  A  crisis,  too,  must  not  be  confused 
with  a  panic.  A  panic  starts  with  a  group  of 
speculators,  perhaps  occasioned  by  some  disas- 
trous event  or  report  of  a  disastrous  effect.  The 
market  is  upset.  Weaker  firms  fail ;  yet  there  is 
no  general  crisis  and  the  market  soon  recovers.  A 
crisis  lasts  longer  and  is  general,  tho  it  is  often 
connected  with  panics.  Crises,  whatever  be 
their  cause,  usually  follow  a  certain  course,  which 
it  is  asserted  bv  some  writers,  Jevons  prominently 
among  them,  follows  a  certain  cycle. 

In  1634  there  was  a  crisis  over  speculation  in 
tulips  which  became  a  furor  in  Holland,  and  lasted 
four  years  before  it  burst.  But  the  first  crisis  of 
the  modem  type  occurred  in  1730  over  the  specu- 
lative plans  of  John  Law  in  forming  his  Mississippi 
Company.  His  company  possest  in  17 19  over 
twenty-one  ships  and  nearly  $1,000,000.  Shares 
went  up  to  many  times  their  value. 
Eftrlv  CriMfl  Speculation  developed  like  a  fever  in 
^  vnw»  France  and  England.  About  the 
same  time,  too,  the  South  Sea  Bubble 
was  developed  in  England.  In  1763  and  1799 
there  were  crises  in  Hamburg.  In  England  there 
were  crises  in  1783,  1793,  i795~97.  "^  connec- 
tion with  the  American  and  French  wars.  In 
18 1 5  there  was  a  severe  crisis  at  the  close  of  the 
Napoleonic  wars.  After  the  peace  England 
tmdertook  to  flood  Europe  with  manufactures, 
but  there  was  Overproduction  and  a  crisis.  In 
1825  there  was  another  crisis,  which  ^ected 
America  also.  In  1837  there  was  a  most  severe 
crisis  in  the  United  States,  renewed  in  1839,  when 
959  banks  stopt  payment .  There  were  3  3 ,000  fail- 
tires  with  an  aggregate  loss  of  $440,000,000.  The 
crisis  of  1847  affected  England  more,  being  oc- 
casioned by  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop  of 
1846.  The  crisis  of  18 j7  began  in  America,  but 
affected  England  and  all  Europe  more  severely. 

The  crisis  of  1866  was  mainly  in  England,  once 
more  causing  a  suspension  of  the  Bank  Act,  and 
was  marked  by  the  memorable  "Black  Friday" 
and  of  the  failure  of  the  almost  historic  house  of 
Overend,  Gumey  &  Co.  The  2^d  of  September, 
1869,  saw  a  "Black  Friday"  in  New  York,  but  it 
was  mainly  local  and  connected  with  gold  spec- 
ulation. 

During  the  first     three  quarters  of  1873  the 
general  prosperity  of  the    tl.   S.  seemed  undi- 
minished; but  on  Sept.  18,  1873,  the  most  extraor- 
dinary panic  began  which  this  coun- 
ngt^       try  has  ever  witnessed,  and  reached 
of  1878      ^^^  height  about  the  middle  of  Octo- 
ber.    It     prostrated    thousands    of 
commercial  houses,  cut  off  the  wages 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  workmen,  and  over- 
threw the  Stock  Exchange.     It  swept  down  the 
entire  banking  system   of  the  cotmtrv.     Even 
savings-banks  closed  their  doors.     It  broke  off 
the  negotiation  of  American  securities  in  Europe, 
and    prostrated    business    in    every    way.    -The 
causes  were  involved. 

The  closing  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  had 
seen  the  commencement  of  great  industrial 
activity  in  the  U.  S.  From  1869^73  enormous 
amounts  of  money  were  invested  in  commercial 
enterprises.   The  cost  of  the  railroad  construction 
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of  those  five  ye-ars  is  estimated  at  $i  ,700,000,000, 
while  municipalities  and  private  corporations 
borrowed  money  for  vast  undertakings.  The 
land  grant  poUcy  and  cheap  transportation  de- 
veloped a  new  West.  In  Europe  the  opening  of 
the  Suez  Canal  stimulated  commerce.  Interest 
was  based  on  the  high  prices  of  war  time.  There 
was  increased  need  of  currency.  Instead  of  this 
the  policy  of  resumption  and  contraction  (see 
Contraction  and  Expansion  of  Currency) 
limited  the  amount  of  currency  below  the  de- 
mand. On  Sept,  iSth,  the  preat  house  of  Jay 
Cooke  8c  Co.  01  New  York  failed,  dragging  other 
houses  with  it.  Concerted  action  w^as  taken,  and 
the  immediate  crisis  was  stayed ;  but  in  industrial 
lines  1874  was  worse  than  18  73,  and  there  was 
depression  till  1S77,  The  great  railroad  strikes 
of  that  year  made  matters  worse.  In  187.8  there 
w^as  improvement,  and  this  continued  till  1883. 
In  1884  another  crisis  CK'curred.  tho  of  less  serious 
character,  and  depression  prev^ailed  through  the 
strikes  and  industrial  troubles  w^hich  continued 
till  1886,  Conhdcnce  was  then  in  a  degree  re- 
stored, with  some  depression  in  1888,  till  the  crisis 
of  1 890-  That  year  prominent  English  houses 
which  had  invested  in  Argentine  Republican  and 
African  securities  were  disturbed,  and  finally  on 
Dec.  I  sth  even  the  great  house  of  Baring  Brothers 
suspended.  In  France  the  great  coffee  syndicate 
failed.  But  the  Bank  of  England  stood  firm,  and 
a  syndicate  of  strong  houses  liquidated  the  debt 
of  Baring  Brothers.  It  affected  the  U.  S.  al- 
most as  much^  tho  not  so  much  in  the  form  of 
a  crisis  as  of  adding  to  depression,  continuing 
without  much  improvement  to  the  great  crisis 
of  1893. 

The  crisis  of  1893  was  in  many  w*ays  diflferent 
from  all  other  crises.  It  was  only  very  slightly 
due  to  overs  peculation,  almost  purely  to  monetary 
conditions,  yet  it  affected  not  only  financial  cir- 
cles,  but  in  d  us  try  all  o  ver  t  he  U .  S .  In 
Congress  there  was  discussion  over  the 
repeal  of  the  silver-purchasing  act  of 
iSgo.  (See Currency.)  On  June  26th 
it  was  announced  that  India  had 
stopped  the  free  coinage  of  silver.  This  at  once 
sent  the  price  of  silver  bullion  down  to  the  lowest 
point  cv^cr  recorded, and  all  stocks  went  down.  The 
mines  of  Colorado  and  other  silver  states  were  at 
once  stopt,  and  their  workmen  left  unemployed. 
There  was  a  panic.  Western  and  Southern  banks 
began  to  fail.  Hoarding  set  in,  even  in  the  East, 
Currency  became  scarce.  Many  manufactories 
shut  down,  Wealthy  men  with  unquestioned 
credit  could  not  get  checks  cashed.  All  the 
banking  centers  except  Chicago  began  to  have 
recourse  to  clearing-house  certificates.  There  was 
a  money  dearth.  The  president  called  an  extra 
session  of  Congress  which  opened  Aug.  7th. 
There  was  a  heated  struggle  over  the  money  ques- 
tion, and  not  until  October  30th  was  a  bill,  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Voorhees,  repealing  the  silver- 
purchase  law,  but  declaring  for  the  parity  of  gold 
and  silver,  passed  by  the  Senate,  accepted  by  the 
House,  and  signed  by  the  president. 

Meanwhile  the  crisis  was  already  checked. 
Foreign  investors  began  sending  in  monev,  taking 
advantage  of  the  low  price  of  stocks.  Only  one 
private  banking  firm  in  New  York  City  had  failed, 
and  on]y  one  national  bank.  Of  the  jot  bank 
suspensions  from  May  ist  to  July  2 ad,  93  per  cent 
were  in  the  South  and  West.  Yet  the  fcusiness 
failures  from  April  ist  to  October  1st  were  8,105 
against  4,171  for  those  months  in  1892,  with  Ua- 
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bilities  of  $284,663,624  against  $41,110,337  for 
1892.  Thus  the  number  of  failures  had  doubled, 
and  the  liabilities  had  increased  nearly  sevenfold. 
Three  great  railway  systems  were  sent  into  the 
hands  of  receivers:  the  Northern  Pacific,  the 
Union  Pacific,  and  the  Erie.  Since  1893,  while 
there  have  been  money  stringencies,  and  whUe 
the  elections  of  1896  and  1900  caused  some  de- 
pression of  business,  there  has  been  no  real 
panic,  tho  there  was  a  severe  depression  of  stocks 
m  1907.  when  some  trust  companies  and  banks 
temporarily  closed. 

Refkrbmces:  Financial  Crists  and  Periods  of  Industrial  and 
Commtrcial  Dtpression.  by  J.  E,  Burton,  igoj;  History  of 
Modern  Banks  of  Issu*,  with  an  Account  of  the  Economic 
CrisfS  of  tht  Prtuni  Century,  iqq'j  :  Articles  in  the  Pohttcat 
Scimcw  Quarterly,  March,  looi,  and  Septeniber,  1905. 

CRITTEHTON,  CHARLES  NELSON:  Founder 
of  the  Florence  Crittenton  Mission;  bom  in 
Adams,  Jefferson  County,  N.  Y.,  Feb,  20,  1833. 
Beginning  in  the  drug  business  he  became  heswi 
of  the  Charles  N.  Crittenton  Company.  But 
after  the  death  of  a  daughter,  Florence,  he  felt 
that  God  was  calling  him  to  a  work  in  behalf 
of  homeless,  friendless*  and  tmfortunate  girls. 
From  that  time  he  has  devoted  his  time  and 
energy  to  establishing  homes  and  schools  where 
homeless,  friendless,  or  tmfortunate  girls  can  be 
cared  for. 

In  1895  a  corporation,  known  as  the  National 
Florence  Crittenton  Mission,  was  chartered  to 
take  charge  of  the  work. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  sixty-ei^ht 
these  homes  and  schools  in  the  U.  S.  and  hve  in 
foreign  lands. 

The  Charles  N.  Crittenton  Company  was  one 
of  the  original  profit-sharing  companies  in  the 

Mr.  Crittenton  is  a  pronounced  prohibitionist 
and  at  one  time  was  a  candidate  for  the  mayor- 
alty of  New  York  on  the  Prohibition  ticket. 
Address:  213  Third  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington, 
D.  C.  , 


CROOKS,  WILLUM:   One  of  England's  lead-^^ 
ing  trade-unionists,  and  member  of  Parliament; 
bom,  in  Poplar,  1852.     Part  of  his  early  life  waa^^ 
spent    in    the    workhouse.     Apprenticed    to    ^H 
cooper,  he  early  found  difficulty  m  securing  worK^I 
because  of  his  trade-union  principles.     In   1S82 
he  was  elected  trustee  of  the  parish  and  Hbrary 
commissioner  for  Poplar;   1893,  elected   to   the 
London  County  Council;  chairman  of  the  Poplar 
Board  of  Guardians  since    1S77,     He  has  also 
been  mayor  of  his  borough.     In    1903   he  was 
elected  to  Parliament  from  Woolwich,  his  elec- 
tion bringing  consternation  to  Conservatives  and 
Liberals.     In    1906  he  was  reelected,  under  the_ 
auspices  of  the  Labor  Representation  Committer 
by  9,026  votes  against  Adams,  Conservative,  6,91  _^ 
votes.     Address:  81  Gough  Street,  Poplar^  Lon-"" 
don  E. 
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CROSBY,  ERNEST  HOWARD:  America 
author  and  lecturer;  bom  in  New  York  Citj 
1856;  Tvas  graduated  from  New  York  Universitj 
iSyfi,  and  from  Columbia  Law  School,  1878;  prac 
tised  law  in  New  York  till  1889.  He  w^as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  New  York  Legislature  in  1887  and  in 
1889,  being  in  charge  of  high-license  legislation, 
and  chairman  of  the  committee  on  cities.  In 
1889,  being  nominated  by  President  Harrison, 
was  appointed  judge  of  the  mixt  tribunal  of  Atexl 
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andria,  Egypt,  by  the  Khedive.  He  resigned 
this  position  in  1894,  and  returned  to  America. 
Mr.  Crosby  was  long  president  of  the  New  York 
Social  Reform  Club,  of  the  People's  Club,  of  the 
Civic  Council,  N.  Y.,  of  the  Anti-Imperialist 
heague,  and  of  the  New  York  Vegetarian  Societ)^. 
He  was  an  ardent  admirer  and  student  of  Tolstoi, 
a  believer  in  the  system  of  single  taxation,  an  ad- 
vocate of  peace,  and  an  opponent  of  all  kinds  of 
monopoly.  He  has  written:  "Plain  Talk  in 
Psalm  and  Parable";  "Captain  Jinks,  Hero"; 
••Broadcast";  ''Tolstoi  and  His  Message";  "Tol- 
stoi as  a  Schoolmaster";  •'Garrison,  the  Non- 
Resistant,"  etc.     Mr.  Crosby  died  in  1907. 

CRUGER.  HANS:  Member  of  the  Prussian 
House  of  Deputies;  bom  1859  in  Kdni^sberg; 
studied  law  and  political  sciences  at  Konigsberg 
and  Gottingen;  Dr. J.,  1883.  He  followed  the 
law  till  1887,  when  he  became  secretary  of  the 
General  German  Cooperative  Society  till  1896. 
His  literary  activity  has  been  quite  extensive. 
Besides  annotating  and  digesting  the  laws  of 
Gennanv,  as  to  cooperative  societies,  he  has 
edited  the  year  books  of  the  society,  and  written 
numerous  pamphlets  about  cooperative  savings- 
banks  and  related  subjects.  He  is  a  collaborator 
of  the  Handwdrierbuch  der  Staatswissenschaften, 
Address:  Nussbaum  Allee  17,  Westend,  Berlin. 

CUBA.  REPUBLIC  OF:  Till  1898  in  the  pos- 
session ot  Spain,  the  incessant  guerrilla  wars  main- 
tained in  tne  mountainous  portions  of  the  island 
against  the  Spanish,  the  injustice  and  inefficiency 
in  many  ways  of  the  Spanish  Government,  the 
cruelties  practised  by  General  Weyler,  the  blowing 
up  of  the  United  States  warship  the  Maine  in  the 
harbor  of  Havana,  whether  by  the  Spaniards  or 
not,  aU  combined  to  make  most  people  in  the  U.  S. 
favor  the  armed  freeing  of  Cuba,  and  war  of  the 
U.  S.  against  Spain  was  declared  April  22,  1898. 
After  a  brief  but  brilliant  campaign  Spain  was 
compelled  to  yield  and  relinquished  sovereignty 
over  the  island  in  the  treaty  of  Paris,  Dec.  10, 
1898.  For  three  years  the  U.  S., 
xtmtmftmmm  throu^h  its  War  Department,  con- 
iiSSJ^  trolled  the  island,  doing  much  for 
if««i4.^  rn^^^mm  education,  justice,  hygiene,  and 
uwwapiMOT^^  establishment  of  republican 
institutions.  On  May  20,  1902,  how- 
ever, the  U.  S.  turned  the  complete  control  of 
the  isluid  over  to  the  Cuban  Republic,  General 
Palma  having  been  elected  president.  After  ap- 
parent success,  however,  dissensions  arose  in  the 
island  (1006).  The  government  being  unable  to  re- 
store oracr,  the  U.  S.  Government  was  appealed 
to  and  6.000  troops  were  sent  and  order  restored. 
The  U.  S.  Government  has  appointed  Secretary 
Taft  as  provisional  governor,  but  as  soon  as 
orderly  government  is  established  the  U.  S. 
Government  will  retire. 

The  area  of  the  island  is  43,000  sq.  m.,  of  which 
only  3  per  cent  till  1899  and  now  little  more 
than  4  per  cent  is  imder  cultivation;  population, 
(1905),  1,786,207,  of  whom  less  than  one  third  are 
mulattoes  or  negroes. 

Capital,  Havana,  with  a  population  of  275,000. 
Revenue,  1905,  $29,609,000;  ex- 
penditures, $18,997,000;  exports, 
1905,  $112,000,000;  imports,  ^103,- 
000,000.  In  1906  the  debt  was 
$47,693,000. 

The  government  of  the  republic  is  patterned 


upon  the  American  Constitution,  with  a  president, 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives.  There 
are  six  provinces,  each  hayinc:  four  senators. 
The  representatives  are  elected  one  for  every 
25,000  inhabitants.  Every  male  Cuban  who 
has  reached  the  age  of  twenty-one  has  the  right 
to  vote,  except  he  be  a  criminal  or  of  unsound 
mind.  A  residence  of  five  years  is  required  be- 
fore a  foreigner  may  become  a  citizen.  Educa- 
tion is  free  and  compulsory.  The  schools  are 
organized  after  the  American  system ;  there  is  a 
university  at  Havana,  and  3,550  schools  through 
the  island,  with  an  attendance  of  about  150,000. 
About  two  thirds  of  the  population  is  illiterate, 
but  the  schools  are  rapidly  improving  this  con- 
dition. The  prevailing  religion  is  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  the  whole  island  being  the  dio- 
cese of  an  archbishop.  The  Protestant  Churches, 
notably  the  Episcopal  Church,  have  active  mis- 
sions. 

Morals  are  somewhat  loose,  but  this  is  partly 
due  to  defective  laws.  The  proportion  of  those 
over  fifteen  legally  married  is  m  the  U.  S.:  in 
Cuba  30,  in  Havana  25,  among  the  colored  in 
Cuba,  6.  Over  8  per  cent  of  the  people  are 
living  together  without  legal  marriage. 

The  island  is  noted  for  its  sugar  and  tobacco. 
The  most  famous  tobacco  lands  are  found  in  the 
far  west.  The  climate  is  mild,  with  northeast 
trade  winds.  There  is  considerable  rain  during 
the  summer.  The  dreaded  yellow  fever  was  large- 
ly due  to  carelessness  and  unnecessary  expostu^. 
The  whole  country  is  like  a  park,  with  vegetation 
mainly  tropical.  It  is  believed  that  sugar  was 
first  planted  in  the  year  1523.  In  1905  the  su&^ar 
exported  was  worth  $7 1 ,249,05  5  (to  the  U .  S.$64,- 
366.169).  Tobacco  seems  to  have  been  grown  first 
m  the  year  1580.  Com,  rice,  wheat,  oats,  barley, 
all  thrive  well.  The  banana,  or  plantain,  grows  m 
great  quantities,  and  forms  verv  largely  the  food 
of  the  poorer  classes.  Manufacturing  consists 
mainly  m  the  making  of  cigars  and  cigarettes. 
Such  skilled  labor  as  there  is,  is  largely  in  the 
building  trades.  Nominal  wages  have  fallen 
since  the  Spanish  rule,  owing  to  trade  uncertain- 
ties. But  prices  have  also  fallen.  Labor  gener- 
ally is  rather  in  bad  shape,  whether  in  the 
agricultural  or  the  industrial  lines,  many  feeling 
that  the  result  of  the  freeing  of  the  slaves  has 
been  to  retard  development  of  the  country. 
The  freedmen  are  not  industrious,  either  in  Cuba 
or  in  any  of  the  West  Indian  islands,  and  there 
have  been  many  Chinamen  brought  in.  Great 
numbers  of  these  people  are  cooks  and  house- 
servants.  Many  Gallegos  and  people  of  the 
Canary  Islands  have  also  been  brought  there 
latelv.  The  tobacco  trade  is  generally  in  the 
hands  of  the  white  people. 

A  trade-union  movement  began  in  Cuba  in 
1878  and  since  its  relations  with  the  U.  S.  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  has  made  efforts 
to  organize  the  workers.  But  results  are  not 
large,  tho  in  Havana  and  in  a  few  other  places 
the  nominal  membership  of  some  unions  is  con- 
siderable. The  building  of  the  Cuban  Central 
Railroad  has  developed  some  work  at  fair  wages. 
There  has  been  considerable  immigration  from 
Spain.  Currency  troubles  have  caused  im- 
certainties  and  depreciation.  The  two  economic 
needs  of  Cuba  are  by  some  said  to  be  immigra- 
tion and  capital. 

Rbfbrbncbs:  Labor  Conditions  in  Cuba:  Bulletin  of  U.  8. 
Department  of  Labor.  July.  190a;  Porter.  Industrial  Cuba, 
(1898);  Halstead.  Th€  Story  of  Cuba  (1898). 
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CUinrmGHAM,  WILLIAM-.  British  clerg>Tnan 
and  economist;  bom  in  Edinburgh,  1849;  was 
graduated  from  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  in 
1873,  and  ordained  the  same  year;  devoted  his 
eariy  years  mainly  to  economic,  theological,  and 
philosophical  stuiiies.  Deputy  to  the  Knights- 
bridge  professor  in  1880,  and  since  18S7  Vicar  of 
St.  Mary's  the  Great,  Cambridge,  he  has  given 
his  later  years  largely  to  economic  history.  In 
1882  appeared  the  first  edition  of  his  important 
work.  The  Growth  of  English  Industry  and 
Commerce/'  which  Professor  Ashley  calls  the 
first  attempt  that  has  been  made  to  trace  the 
whole  course  of  English  economic  development. 
He  has  since  developed  this  book  into  a  practi- 
cally new  work,  the  first  volume  of  which  ap- 
peared in  iSqo  and  the  second  in  1892.  In  1891 
he  was  made  Tooke  professor  of  political  economy 
at  King's  College,  London,  and  also  elected  to  a 
fellowship  at  Trinity,  Cambridge.  He  is  a  D,Sc, 
of  Edinburgh,  and  D,D.  of  Cambridge,  Mr.  Cun- 
ningham is  considered  by  many  the  leading  advo- 
cate of  the  historical  or  empirical  study  of  social 
phenomena.  He  is  the  author  of:  ** Christian 
Opinion  on  Usury";  ''Politics  and  Economics, 
an  Essay  on  the  feature  of  the  Principles  of  Po- 
litical Economy  and  a  Survey  of  Recent  Legisla- 
tion"; "S.  Austin  and  His  Place  in  the  History 
of  Christian  Thought'*;  ''Western  Civili/.ation  in 
its  Economic  Aspects";  *'Use  and  Abuse  of 
Money,"  etc.  Address:  Trinity  College.  Cam- 
bridge, England. 

CURRAH,  PETE:  British  labor  organizer;  bom 
in  Glasgow.  Scotland,  i860.  He  has  been  in  the 
labor  movement  since  he  was  eighteen,  and  be- 
longs to  the  Independent  Labor  Party,  He  was 
first  brought  prominently  before  the  trade-union 
world  in  connection  with  the  **  Intimidation 
Case"  at  Plymouth  in  1890,  when  he  was  sen- 
tenced to  imprisonment  for  six  weeks.  On  ap- 
peal, however.  Lord  Coleridge  reversed  the  de- 
cision. Curran  is  the  principal  organizer  for  the 
Gas- workers  and  General  Laborers'  Union,  and 
chairman  of  the  General  Federation  of  Trade- 
Unions.  He  represents  trade-unions  on  the  exec- 
utiv-^e  committee  of  labor  representation,  and  has 
been  labor  delegate  to  America,  France,  Ger- 
many. Belgium,  and  Holland.  Judging  from 
the  present  outlook  Mr.  Curran*s  prospects  of  an 
early  election  to  Parliament  are  very  bright.  He 
has  many  friends,  and  a  large  and  influential 
committee  is  working  to  secure  for  him  the  seat 
for  Jarrow  in  the  county  of  Durham.  Address: 
t  Pretoria  Avenue,  Walthamstow,  Essex,  Eng- 
land. 

CURRENCY  (imiTED  STATES)  (see  also 
Money;  Banks  and  Banking;  Gold  and  Silver; 
Bimbtalism;  Monometalism;  Paper  Money; 
Contraction  and  Expansion  of  Currency; 
Crises;  Greenbackism,  etc,):  The  word  cur- 
rency may  be  defined  as  money  in  circulation^  or 
the  commodity  or  commodities  in  use  in  any 
country  as  the  medium  of  exchange*  Money 
{q.  V,)  is  the  general  and  philosophic  term;  cur- 
rency is  money,  with  emphasis  upon  its  passing 
from  hand  to  hand.  A  large  percentage  (esti- 
mated at  over  ninety)  of  the  actual  business 
transactions  of  the  XJ.  S.  is  performed,  however, 
not  with  money  at  all,  but  with  monetary  substi- 
tutes; representatives  of  credit,  as  notes,  drafts, 
bills  of  exchange,  and  the  like.  If  not  strictly 
currency ^  these  should,  nevertheless,  be  remem- 
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bercd  as  doing  the  work  of  currency,  and  as 
constituting  a  vastly  important  factor  of  our 
medium  of  exchange.  For  a  statement  of  the 
economic  principles  and  different  theories  of 
money,  see  Money.  We  present  here  an  histoi' 
ical  review  of  the  U.  S.  currency,  our  main  au- 
thorities beiny,  for  the  earlier  periods.  Professor 
Sumner's  ''History  of  American  Currency"  and 
Bolles's  "Financial  History  of  the  United  btates"; 
for  the  later  periods,  the  reports  of  the  Secretaij^ 
of  the  Treasury,  the  Controller  of  the  Cuiren* 
the  Director  of  the  Mint,  the  Congressional  Gi 
and  the  Record  of  Political  Events  in  the  PdiU 
ical  Science  Quarterly. 

I.  Colonial  Period 

From  Professor  Sumner  we  learn  that  the  firsf 
colonies  to  this  country  brought  little  English 
or  European  currency  with  them,  and  soon 
found  need  for  more. 

Winthiwp  wrote  to  his  son  in  1630  especially  to  bring  £ifo 
or  jCaoo  with  him.  A  married  clergyman  in  ihose  dayf  wu 
allowed  £30  per  annum.  Carpenters  and  skilled  workniieD 
who  were  greatly  in  demand  were  forbidden  to  take  over 
one  shilling  and  later  two  shillings  per  day.  When  easplorerf 
reached  Ixanig  Island  Sound  they  found  the  Indians  usinj  & 
medium  of  exchange  consisting  of  beads  of  two  Hnds,  one 
white  and  the  other  black.  They  w^erc  rubbed  down  and 
polished,  and  when  artistically  arranged  in  stringrs  or  belU 
formed  objects  of  real  beauty.  These  beads,  one  black  bead 
being  reckoned  as  worth  two  white  ones,  were  known  ai 
wampum,  or  xvampumpeag.  or  Peag.  The  colonii^ts  came  £0 
use  them  first  in  their  trade  with  the  Indians,  and  thenasoooc 
themselves.  In  Massachusetts  they  became  the  cuTrencyfll 
the  colony*  and  were  made  a  lejial  tender  in  small  sums.  "The 
white  man/'  says  Professor  Sumner,  "also  proved  his  supe- 
riority by  counterfeiting  it."  A  fathom  or  Wit  of  wampum 
consisted  of  ^60  beads,  and  one  fathom  of  white  would  buy 
fuj^  valued  at  five  shillings  sterling.  Barter  was  also  at  ihu 
time  continually  used,  and  various  commodities  did  duty  for 
money.  In  1635  musket  bullets  were  used  for  change  at  a 
farthing  apiece.  And  the  more  barter  was  used  becai  ~ 
money  was  scarce,  the  scarcer  money  became.  Interest 
1664  was  8  \*eT  eent«  Merchants  drained  the  people  of  thi 
cash.     In  1&52  Ma<;sachusetts  set  up  a  mint  to  coin  silver 

the  famous  "pine-tree"  coinage.     She  coim 

shillings,    sixpences,   and   threepences.     Tl„ 

Plni^-Trefl     coins  were  to  be  of  sterling  allov  i4  fine,  and 

p.i^^—f.       the  shilling  worth  tenpence  sterling.     It  was 

l/OluA^       taken  in  England  at  as  per  cent  discount,  and 

declared  to  be  not  of  even  weight  or  Aneness. 

Barter*  however,  continued.  Silver  was 
smuggled  out  of  the  country  or  dipt.  The  silver  which 
came  to  the  colonies  consisted  mainly  of  Spanish  pillar  coins. 
They  were  not  allowed  to  be  circulated.  In  1686  a  bank  was 
proposed,  and  seems  to  have  made  issues,  but 
peared.  Andrews  stopt  the  mint  about  1688, 
enduring  issue  of  r«a|>er  money  made  in  the  colonies 
1690.  six  years  beiore  the  founding  of  the  Bank  of  Bi 
It  was  declared  to  be  "in  value  equal  to  money,"  and  kept  at 
par  twenty  years. 

Thesv  were  continually  at  every  new  crisis  new 
money.     An  expedition  against  Canada  in  1709  meant 
large  issue.     Connecticut  and  most  of  the  colonies  al: 
a   small   amount.     South   Carolina   probably   issu< 

money  than  any  other  colony.     In  1709  the  time  for 

tion  in  Massachusetts  was  set  at  four  years  and  then  !at4 
and  the  paper  began  to  depreciate.     In  Connecticut  th* 
were  four  prices  for  "pay,"   *pay  as  money,"  "money,"  a 
"trusting.'     "Pay*'    was    barter    at    government    pri< 
"Money  '   was   Spanish   or   New    England   coin,     "Pay 
money  *  was  barter  currency  at  prices  one  third  less  than  tb« 
gova^ment  rate;  "Trusting"  was  an  enhanced  price  accord- 
ing to  time.     The  merchant  asked  his  customer  how  he  would 
I>ay  before  fixing  hi&  price. 
In  1715  John  Colman  proposed  a  land  bank,  which  in  those 

days  meant  simply  an  issue  of  paper  based  on 

J  T,     u     ^^^'^'     Such   an    issue   was   made.     Banking 

LftQa  B&IUC8  was  arresting  attention  the  world  over.     At 

the  same  time  the  comiiussioncrs  of  the  New 

England  colonies  became  alarmed  at  the  tend- 
ency to  further  increase  the  r»apcr  notes.  The  English  Parlia- 
ment forbade  banking  except  under  its  charter,  and  forbade 
the  colonial  governments  from  emitting  bills.  Later  the  re- 
striction was  modified  to  permit  an  issue  for  goverrunent 
expenses  only.  In  1730  a  land  bank"  was  set  In  apermtJon, 
which  loaned  its  notes  for  \  per  cent  per  annum  interest,  and 
S  per  cent  in  principal,  botk  payabif  tn  mgrckandist, 

Rhode  Island  had  the  severest  experience,  as  it  issued  bilb 
the  most  reckl«sly.  Parties  were  no  longer  Whig  or  Tory, 
but  Creditor  and  Debtor,    In  1749  the  paper  issue  of  Massa* 
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a  was  jCa.466.7za.  Pariiament  at  this  time,  however, 
led  Louisbourg  from  the  colonies,  and  paid  Massachu- 
1  silver  and  copper  jC  138.6^9  steriing  which,  at  eleven 
,  the  ruling  exchange,  nearly  canceled  the  paper,  and 
•4itisetts  found  herself  with  a  specie  currency.  Other 
s.  and  Rhode  Island  in  particular,  dung  longer  to 
money. 

II.  To  THB  War  op  thb  Rebbllion 

th  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution  the  Con- 
tai  Congress  at  once  faced  the  need  for  rev- 
.  These  it  sought  through  appeals  to  the 
I,  calls  for  commodities,  loans,  domestic  and 
;n,  the  lottery,  confiscation  by  states  of 
property,  forced  sales,  and  volimtary  sub- 
iions.  The  receipts  from  all  these  sources 
trifling.  Congress  next  resorted  to  bills  of 
t,  i.  e.,  irredeemable  paper  monev.  These 
its  only  remaining  resource;  ana,  without 
,  it  is  inconceivable  how  the  colonies  could 
won  in  the  Revolutionary  struggle. 
d  Congress  possest  an  effective  power  of 
ion,  enabling  it,  on  paying  out  its  paper 
y,  to  call  it  back  at  par  in-  taxes,  thus  estab- 
g  a  circuit  of  outgo  and  income,  and  had  it 
\y  limited  the  volume  of  its  issues  to  the 
int  of  its  taxes — these,  in  war,  being  neces- 
'  high — it  is  entirely  probable  that,  like  the 
nd  notes  of  the  Civil  War,  the  continental 
ncy  would  have  maintained  almost  or  quite 
oe  value  through  the  war.  Confess,  how- 
was  destitute  of  the  power  of  taxation, 
only  course  open  to  it,  therefore,  was  to 
paper  and  pay  it  out  for  goods  and  services; 
on  the  consumption  of  these,  to  repeat  the 
!ss.  Thus,  throughout  the  war.  Congress 
id  forth  a  non-returning  stream  of  paper 
y.  This,  of  course,  meant  inflation.  It 
neant  that  Congress  was  tmable  to  maintain 
ralue  of  the  paper  by  receiving  it  at  par. 
situation  was  ag^avated  by  the  systematic 
«rfeiting  of  continental  currency  by,  or 
igh  the  connivance  of,  the  British  Govem- 
.  Furthermore,  the  states  failed  to  co- 
ite  with  Congress  in  maintaining  the  value 
per  money.  Congress,  on  issuinp^  the  paper, 
led  each  state  a  quota  to  call  m  by  taxa- 
and  cancel.  This  the  states  did  to  a  very 
id  extent.  Again,  army  officers  were  paid 
lissions  proportioned  to  the  amount  of  their 
iditures.  They  were  thus  stimulated  to 
ligh  rather  than  low  prices.  These  various 
8  combined  to  force  down  the  value  of  the 
oental  currency.  Numerous  attempts,  in- 
ig  maximum  and  legal -tender  laws,  were 
to  maintain  it,  but  without  effect.  The 
of  the  money  fluctuated  and  fell  until,  by 
lose  of  the  war,  it  had  practically  disap- 
d. 

fair  critics  have  argued  from  the  history  of 
ontinental  currency  that  government  paper 
«ssarily  tmscientific  and  vicious;  a  position 
rical  as  that  of  one  who  should  declare  that 
ads,  because  of  occasional  tie-ups  and  wrecks, 
oscientific  and  vicious. 
B  effect  of  the  continental  currency  on  the 
Ing  class  is  thus  described  by  Bolles,  whose 
iratism  is  unquestioned: 

candor  of  history  requires  the  fact  to  be  stated  that 
iras  "at  all  times  the  poor  man's  friend.  While  it  was 
fc,  an  lands  of  labor  very  readily  found  reward.  In  the 
sars  of  the  war  none  were  idle  from  want  of  employ- 
mnd  none  were  employed  without  having  it  in  their 
to  obtain  ready  payment  for  their  services.  To  this 
i  people,  whose  daily  labor  was  their  support,  the  de- 
Joo  was  no  disadvantage.    Expending  their  money 


as  fast  as  they  received  it.  they  always  got  its  full  value." 
("Financial  History  of  the  United  Sutes."  vol.  i..  p.  177. 
quoting  Ramsay.) 

The  new  federal  Constitution,  framed  in  1787, 
had  decreed  that  no  state  "shall  coin  money, 
emit  bills  of  credit,  or  make  anything  but  gold 
and  silver  coin  a  tender  in  payment  of  debts. 

The  proposal  in  the  constitutional  convention 
to  give  to  Congress  the  right  to  emit  bills  of 
credit  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  nine  states  to 
two. 

In  1786  Congress  passed  a  coinage  law  upon 
a  plan  presented  by  Thomas  Jefferson. 

The  Constitution  (Article  i,  section  8.  clause  5)  had  vested 
in  Congress  the  right  to  coin  money  and  to  regtilate  the  value 
thereof,  and  the  Act  of  Congress  of  April  a  170a.  was  the  first 
act  respecting  coinage,  entitled  "An  act  establishing  a  mint 
and  regulating  the  coins  of  the  U.  S."  The  ninth  section  of 
this  act  provided: 

"That  there  shall  be,  from  time  to  time,  struck  and  coined 
at  the  said  mint,  coins  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper  of  the  fol- 
lowing denominations,  values,  and  descriptions,  vis.:  Eagles 
— each  to  be  of  the  value  of  $xo  or  units,  and  to  contain  247 
grains  and  four  eighths  of  a  grain  of  pure,  or  370  grains  of 
standard  gold." 

After  providing  for  half -eagles,  each  to  be  of  half  the  value 
of  the  eagle,  and  quarter-eagles,  each  to  be  of  one  fourth  of 
the  value  of  the  eagle,  the  section  continues,  as  follows: 

"Dollars  or  units — each  to  be  of  the  value  of  a  Spanish 
milled  dollar  as  the  same,  is  now  current,  and  to  contain  371 
grains  and  four  sixteenth  parts  of  a  grain  of  pure,  or  4 16 
grains  of  standard  silver." 

The  act  ulso  provided  for  half-dollars,  quarter-dollars, 
dimes,  and  half-dimes,  each  to  contain  respectively  one  half, 
one  fourth  J  one  tenth,  and  one  twentieth  of  the  pure  silver 
contained  m  the  dollar.  The  coinage  of  cents  ana  half-cents 
of  copper  was  also  provided  for. 

It  thus  declared  the  dollar  to  be  the  unit  of 
value,  and  it  measured  this  value  in  silver. 

The  money  unit  of  the  U.  S.  had  been  already 

established  m  178J  by  the  Continental  Congress 

as  the  dollar.     This  was  a  well-known  coin,  and 

had  been  in  constant  use  for  many 

•  j^^  years.  Indeed,  it  competed  witn 
^Tq^L  the  potmd  as  a  measure  of  value; 
^  in  some  transactions  the  pound  meas- 
ure was  used;  in  others,  the  dollar 
measure.  Persons  exprest  their  transactions  in 
their  books  of  account  either  in  pounds  or  dol- 
lars; but  for  a  long  period  the  quantity  coined 
was  so  small  that  it  was  necessary  to  use  foreign 
coins  for  monetary  purposes.  Congress  first  au- 
thorized their  use  m  1793,  declaring  at  what 
rates  they  should  pass  current,  and  that  they 
should  be  a  legal  tender  for  the  period  of  three 
years  from  the  time  the  mint  began  operations. 
When  that  time  expired  their  use  was  renewed 
by  additional  legislation  for  short  periods  until 
1809. 

By  the  Act  of  if^oa  the  proportion  of  pure  gold  to  the  alloy 
in  gold  coins  was  made  eleven  parts  gold  and  one  part  alloy,  the 
ajloy  being  composed  of  silver  and  copper.  The  proportion 
of  pure  silver  to  the  alloy  in  silver  coins  was  made  1,485  parts 
fine  silver  to  179  parts  alloy.  The  reason  for  this  proportion 
of  silver  to  alloy  was  that  the  alloy  was  found  in  that  propor- 
tion in  the  Spanish  dollars  then  current. 

A  dollar  of  gold  contained  24.75  grains  of  pure  metal,  and  a 
dollar  of  silver  37i.as  grains,  being  exactly  fifteen  to  one. 

This  ratio  of  nfteen  to  one  was  not  exactly  in  accordance 

with  the  ratio  which  then  prevailed  in  European  countries. 

Silver  wa^  slightly  overvalued  and  gold  a  little  undervalued. 

The  result  was  that  the  metallic  money  of  the 

U.  S.  during  this  period  consisted  mostly  of 

16  to  1       silver  coins  and  largely  of  foreign  coins.     But 

$11,908,890  of  gold  altogether  were  coined 

from  1793  ^°  J 8.14.  and  this  was  generally  soon 

exported.     The  production  of  gold  for  the  same  period  in  the 

U.  S.  is  given  at  $74,000,000. 

The  Act  of  May  8,  1792.  provided  for  the  purchase  of  copper 
"not  exceeding  150  tons,"  "to  be  coined  into  cents  and  half- 
cents,"  which,  by  the  Act  of  April  a,  179a.  were  to  contain 
respectively  eleven  and  five  and  one  half  pennyweights.  The 
Act  of  Jan.  14.  1703,  provided  that  the  cent  piece  should  con- 
tain aoo  grains  <»  copper  and  the  half-cent  X04  gimint. 


Cumncj 
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The  Act  of  June  j8,  1834.  chftrvjTed  weight  and  fineness  of  the 
gold  eagle,  nutldne  the  25^  strains  of  M^as  fineness,  or  jja 
grains  of  pure  Rold, 

No  change  was  made  in  our  silver  coins  by 

Cumney     the  Act  of  1834,     Why  the  ratio  should  have 

Cihutffai      t*een   chanced  at   this   time   frotn   fifteen   to 

one,  as  established  in  i7g3,  to  sixteen  (16.- 

ooa)  to  one  thirty-one  years  after  the  French 

Act  of   t8oi,   which   had  practically   lixt    the  ratio  for  all 

Europe  at  fifteen  and  one  half  to  one,  is  difficult  to  under- 

standi      The  reason  usually  given  is  that  under  the  ratio  of 

fifteen  to  one  little  or  no  ffold  came  or  staved  here,  and  new 

mines  of  gold  ha\'in«  been  discovered  in  North  Carolina  and 

Georgia  about  this  time,  the  higher  tutio  was  adopted   in 

order  to  Rive  the  gold  4  higher  rating  relatively  to  silver, 

and  thereby  keep  it  here. 

But  it  worked  evil,  and  the  Act  of  Jan.  iS,  1837,  established 
.000  as  the  standard  fineness  of  both  gold  and  silver.  It  left 
the  weight  of  the  gold  dollar  unaltered  (thus  slightly  increas- 
ing its  value)  and  reduced  the  weight  of  the  silver  dollar  to 
4t3k  grains. 

The  ratio  was  thus  altered  from  i6.oo»-i  to  15.^88:  i, 

(Sec  Banks  and  Banking.) 

Revolutionary   experience  on   the  one   hand, 
cxjtipled  with  private  interest  on  the  other,  had 
created  a  very  strong  prejutfice  against  govern- 
ment    paper    money,    whatever    its 
_  backing:  the  bank  paper  money  both 

Hatrn  ^^^^^  ^^^  without  adequate  support 
aoiea  ^^^  constantly  and  often  abundantly 
issued  during  the  period  under  con- 
sideration. In  time  of  stress,  however,  the  na- 
tional treasury  was  authorized  to  issue  its  notes. 
These  were  issued  during  the  War  of  1812.  at  the 
time  of  the  panic  of  1837,  the  Mexican  War,  and 
the  Buchanan  administration,  when  the  govern- 
ment finances  were  miming  constantly  lower  and 
lower. 

These  is$;ues  were  made  not  as  money  but  as  notes  given  in 
exchange  for  loans.  Special  pains  were  taken  to  prevent 
their  circulatini?  as  money.  The  denoniinationi  were  usually 
iars^'  ran^n«  from  f  too  upward.  They  usually  bore  interest; 
often  sf  per  cent,  and  at  times  more;  this  provision  led  to 
hoarding.  The  notes  quite  commonly  were  not  neRotiable 
without  indorsement  by  the  payee;  finally,  the  nolM  were 
not  made  a  leRal  tender.  When  m  1814  such  a  provision  w^as 
hinted  at.  Secretary'  Dallas  said,  "  The  extremity  of  that  day 
cannot  be  anticiT>atcd,  when  any  honest  and  enlightened 
statesman  will  a^ain  venture  upon  the  desperate  expedient  of 
a  tender  law."^  On  Nov.  ta.  1814,  Mr  Hall,  of  Georgia, pro- 
posed in  the  House  that  Ic^l-tender  U.  S.  note%  should  be 
issued,  but  his  proposal  received  no  support.'  In  1837  a  hy- 
brid semilcpal- tender  "loan  certificate'  was  proposed  in  the 
House,  This  certificate  was  to  be  a  "legal  tender  to  public 
creditors  but  not  receivable  for  dues  to  the  government/* 
That  is,  the  Rovcmment  mipht  force  the  paper  into  circula- 
tion and  then  refuse  to  receive  it.  "The  question  of  legal 
tender,  '*  very  properly,  '*  was  not  diseust," 

Yet  a  slight  tendency  can  l:"©  detected,  in  the  treasury  note 
legislation,  toward  government  paper  money.  The  denomi- 
national barrier  was  in  cases  broken  down  and  notes  were 
issued  for  I50,  tso.  $10,  $5.  a^id  even  J^  •  The  interest  rate 
was.  in  cases*  made  merely  nominal,  falling  as  low  as  one  mill 
per  $100  r<?r  annum,*  Tho  not  generally  if  ever  redeemable 
in  specie,  the<e  nolcH  were  generally  if  not  invariably  receiv- 
able for  all  public  dues.  Finally,  desnite  the  handicaps  al>ove 
mentioned.  thej»c  notes  quite  URually  retained  their  face  value, 
rising;  in  cases  to  a  premium  because  of  their  interest-bearing 
qualities.  In  cases  where  d*ipreciation  occurredt  this  depre- 
ciation could  be  traced  directly  to  bank  failures  and  suspen* 
sions;  tho  even  in  such  cases  the  notes  were  saved  from  a 
serious  fall  in  value  by  means  of  funding  acts.* 

Later  history  shows  how  these  notes  devel- 
oped into  the  full  legal-tender  greenbacks  whose 
legality  and  constitutionality  were  sustained  in 
1S84  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  IT,  S, 

III.  The  Period  of  the  War  of  the  Rebbluon 

At  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  the 
government  found  itself  destitute  of  the  means 
necessary  to  carry  on  a  gigantic  war,  and  un- 
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able  to  procure  such  means  from  ordinary 
sources,  Salmon  P.  Chase »  of  Ohio,  had  been 
nominated  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  by  Mr. 
Lincoln,  and  after  much  hesitation  had  accepted. 
He  was  without  experience,  but  trusted  by  the 
people.  He  had  a  difficult  problem  to  meet. 
Howell  Cobb  had  worked  under  the  preceding 
administration  to  ruin  the  credit  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  tho  General  J-  A.  Dix,  after  Mr.  Cobb's 
retirement,  had  done  his  best,  he  had  had  to 
borrow  at  1 2  per  cent  interest,  and  raised  only 
$5,000,000  of  treasury  notes  at  that. 

Mr,   Chase  first  negotiated  some  small  loans 
under  the   authority   already  existing,    and  on 
July  4,  1861,  Congress  convened  to  enact  meas- 
ures   for    suppressing    the    war.     A 
Ww  Loana  !^^"    ^^    $i  50,000,000    was    author* 
izcd,   duties  were  increased,  an   in- 
ternal-revenue system  was  adopted, 
and  a  direct  tax  of  $20,000,000  was  laid.     The 
states  were  offered  15  j^er  cent  reduction  if  they 
paid   the   tax,    and   this   course  was   taken   by 
all  the  states  except  those  in   rebellion,   Dela- 
ware, and  two  of  tne  territories,  altho  much  of 
the  money  was  paid  by  fitting  out  troops,  and 
brought  in  no  revenue  to  the  general  govern- 
ment.    Tax   commissioners   were   appointed    to 
enforce  the  law  in  the  insurrcctionarv  states,  and 
they  made  levies  and  sold  land,  and^  after  a  long 
effort  collected  a  portion  of  the  tax  assessed  on 
them. 

As  soon  as  Congress  adjourned,  Mr.  Chase 
went  to  New  York  to  effect  the  loan,  and  was 
met,  Aug,  9th  (Bolles,  vol.  iii.,  p,  20),  by  "bank- 
ers and  other  prominent  men  of  New 
Bonowinir  York  '^  Bank- president  Coe  pro- 
MoiKT  posed  a  general  organization  of  the 
banks  for  the  purpose  of  advancing 
money  to  the  government  in  ex- 
change for  bonds*.  The  next  day  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  formulate  a  plan;  Aug.  15th  it 
reported  its  plan.  The  banks  of  New  York,  Bos- 
ton, and  Philadelphia  were  represented  at  the 
meeting.  **  The  report  w^as  cordially  accepted 
and  adopted  by  the  banks  of  New  York,"  while 
those  in  Boston  and  Philadelphia,  throtigh  their 
representatives,  "as  zealously  and  cordially 
united  in  the  organization'*  (fiolles,  vol,  iii,,  p. 
21).  The  cooperation  of  the  Western  banks 
could  not  be  secured.  The  aggregate  capital  of 
the  tinited  banks  was  $1 20,000,000.  **They  had 
$6^^,165,039  in  coin  to  meet  $142,181,956  in  lia* 
bihties,  or  45  per  cent  of  the  whole  amount" 
(Bolles,  vol,  iii„  p,  25).  With  this  and  the  paper 
they  might  issue,  supplemented  by  "clearing- 
house certificates  and  other  well-known  expe- 
dients,'* they  proposed  to  furnish  the  funds 
desired. 

The  bankers'  plan  soon  began  to  take  shape 
as  follows:  t.  The  public  funds,  instead  of  being 
held  and  safeguarded  by  the  government,  were 
to  be  deposited  "in  such  solvent,  specie-paying 
banks  as  he  [the  Secretary]  may  select.**  (Act 
of  July  5,  1861,  p,  9.)  1*0  this  end  the  clause 
of  the  Sub-Treasury  Act  of  1846  forbidding  such 
deposits  was  to  be  'suspended/*  Thus  the  gov- 
ernment would  keep  its  account  in  certain  pri- 
vate banks*  No  interest,  of  course,  was  to  be 
paid  on  such  deposits. 

When  the  Kcrelary^  wnnted  mone/  he  wa»  to  obtain  it  by 
"drawling]  checks  upon  ftome  bank  m  each  city  representing 
the  association^  in  amaH  stunSj  ma  required  In  disbursing  the 
money  thus  advanced.  By  this  mean^  hi«i  check  woiald  iarv« 
the  purpOM  of  a  circtilating  medium,  continuallv  redeemed, 
and  the  esccbangna  of  capital  and  industry  would  d«  b«at  pn^ 
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moted.'*  Bonds,  of  course,  would  accompany  these  checks, 
■ooner  or  later,  tho  we  do  not  find  this  fact  stated.     That  this 

8 Ian  might  be  adopted,  another  provision  of  the  Sub-Treasury 
id  of  1846 — requiring  the  government  to  receive  "gold  and 
silver  coin  only.'  "or  tnasury  notes  issued  under  the  author- 
ity of  the  U.  S.."  instead  of  '  wildcat"  bank-notes,  etc. — was 
to  be  suspended.  In  other  words,  the  banks  were  to  enioy  the 
gratuitous  use  of  the  (government's  money;  and,  in  addition, 
were  to  exchange  their  notes  par  for  par  for  government 
checks  as  good  as  money,  and  receive  an  interest  to  boot. 
"To  the  astonishment  of  the  committee  who  represented  the 
associated  banks,  Mr.  Chase  refused  "  (Bolles.  vol.  iii.  p.  a6). 
And  yet "  this  law  [of  Aug.  i,  186 1]  was  passed  for  the  purpose 
of  enabling  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  to  adopt  the  policy 
recommended  by  the  banks"  (Ibid.,  p.  96).  Mr.  Chase,  in- 
stead, insisted  on  the  banks  furnishing  him  gold  and  silver  if 
he  was  to  borrow  from  them;  he  "was  emphatically  a  'hard- 
money  man ';  he  well  knew  the  evils  caused  oy  using  any  other 
medium  of  payment,  and  he  believed  the  government  could 
continue  to  do  business  on  a  purely  specie  basis.  He  did  not 
in  the  least  comprehend  that  the  vastlv  greater  paypients  re- 
quired an  entirely  different  mode  of  making  them.  The  banks 
were  far  wiser  than  the  secretary"  (Ibid.,  p.  28).  In  other 
words,  the  banks  were  perfectly  well  aware  that  the  war 
would  have  to  be  carried  on  with  paper  money  of  one  kind  or 
another;  but  if  "by  putting  their  coin  into  a  common  fund" 
and'  placing  it  where  it  might  be  in  greatest  demand,  "and 
otherwise  aiding  each  other  '  (Ibid.,  p.  33)  in  protecting  their 
coin  reserves — ^the^  could  but  maintain  the  farce  of  specie 
payments,  they  might  enjoy  the  exclusive  privilei^e  of^  fur- 
nishing the  paper  money  and  lending  it  countless  times  over 
to  the  secretary;  thereby  easil^r  buying  bonds  that,  at  a  future 
day.  would  represent  a  gold-mine. 

But  the  insistence  of  the  secretary  necessitated  as  it 
seemed  loans  in  coin.  The  banks,  therefore,  reluctantly  ac- 
quiesced, and,  for  a  time,  succeeded  remarkably  well.  "As 
long  as  the  secretary  kept  the  treasury  notes  out  of  the 
channels  of  circulation,  the  disbursements  of  the  ^vem- 
ment  were  so  rapid,  and  the  movements  of  trade  so  intense, 
that  the  coin  paid  on  each  instalment  of  the  loan  came  back  to 
the  banks  through  the  people  in  about  a  week"  (Ibid.,  p.  3 x). 
That  is.  the  banks  were  able  to  lend  the  secretary  the  same 
specie  dollars  over  and  over  again  at  weekly  intervals;  which 

{>lan,  so  long  as  it  could  be  maintained,  was  about  as  satis- 
actory  and  remunerative  to  them  as  lending  the  same  paper 
dollars  over  and  over. 

Trouble,  however,  arose  between  the  secretary  and  the 
banks  over  the  demand  notes.  These  were  authorized  by 
the  Acts  of  July  17,  186 1,  Feb.  xa,  x86a,  and  March  17,  1862. 
They  were  payable  on  demand  and  were  "receivable  in  pay- 
ment of  all  public  dues."     This  latter  provision,  combined 

with  their  limitation  in  quantity,  constituted 

them  an  nlmoat  ideal  forrn  of  money;  thfioueh- 

IWww^nil      out  the  war.  both  bcf<7rc  and  after  nusftcn- 

w.^.^        non.  they  stood  pcAci\cally  At  a  parity  mith 

.  *•«••         gold  (Kno:?,  ■■  U.  S.  Notes/  p.  97;  WaliSirmi 

News,  quotdcl  in  Puhlic  OptHWH  for  Sept.  j. 

1893,  p,  si.t:  Rolks,  "Pinancia]  History  of 
U.  S.,"  vol.  iii,  p.  78).  Niitumlly  a  ptiblic  money  ao  perfect 
competed  dangerously  with  piivata  motiey,  i^  e,,  bank-notes; 
and,  as  an  object  lesson,  menaced  the  liiMer  in  exactly  the  same 
way  that  a  successful,  publicly  owned  water,  lighting,  trolley, 
or  steam-railway  system  menaces  the  privately  owned.  The 
secretary,  adhering  to  his  hard-money  principles,  insisted 
that  these  notes  should  be  redeemed  "in  coin."  The  scarcity 
of  coin  rendered  this  impracticable  either  for  him  or  the  banks. 
This  fact  afforded  a  pretext  for  an  attack  upon  the  demand 
notes  by  the  banks.  They  demanded  of  the  secretaryr  that  he 
discontinue  issuing  them.  He  at  first  acquiesced;  in  Nov., 
x86x,  however,  he  began  issuing  demand  notes  freely.  The 
banks,  thereupon,  on  Dec.  a8,  186 1,  voted  to  suspend  specie 
payments;  the  government  followed  their  example.  From 
that  date  until  Jan.  i.  1879.  a  period  of  seventeen  years,  the 
business  of  the  country  was  done  with  paper  monev  and  its 
representatives,  and  the  subsequent  war  loans  made  by  the 
banks  to  the  government  were  made  in  paper. 

But  more  money  was  needed.  Public  senti- 
ment favored  the  issue  of  treasury  notes.  Mr. 
Chase,  in  his  report  ^see  Banks  and  Banking), 
had  aheady  proposed  the  creation  of  a  national 
banking  S3rstem,  but  it  was  seen  that  this  could 
not  be  developed  in  time.  Money  was  needed 
then.  Mr.  E.  G.  Spaulding,  of  New  York,  there- 
fore, two  dayB  after  the  suspension  of  the  banks, 
introduced  a  bill  into  the  House  authorizing  the 
!  of  $50,000,000  of  treasury  notes  to  be  leg^l 
tender  in  payment  of  all  debts  in 
the  U.  S.  and  receivable  by  gov- 
ernment for  all  dues  to  the  U.  S. 
It  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  which  increased  the  amount 
to  9100,000,000,  and  reported  it  favorably.     It 


immediately  created  great  discussion  and  inter- 
est. Delegates  from  the  banks  came  to  Wash- 
ington and  protested.  James  Gallatin,  president 
of  the  Gallatin  Bank  of  New  York,  proposed  a 
counter  plan  of  taxation,  and  to  make  a  loan  with 
the  banks  as  depositories,  the  government  to  is- 
sue $100,000,000  treasury  notes  for  two  years, 
to  be  receivable  for  public  dues  except  duties  on 
imports.  Meanwhile  the  $100,000,000  Legal- 
Tender  Note  Bill  came  before  the  House  for  de- 
bate Jan.  28.  An  amendment  was  passed  in- 
creasing the  amotmt  to  $150,000,000;  but  the 


he  act  finally 


$50,000,000  authorized  by  the  July  act  of  the 
previous  year  were  to  be  retired.     The 
passed  by  a  vote  of  93  to  59. 

On  Feb.  loth  the  bill  was  reported  by  the 
Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate,  with  various 
amendments — ^among  others,  that  the  notes 
should  not  be  receivable  for  "interest  on  bonds 
and  notes,  which  shall  be  paid  in  coin,"  and  an 
amendment  relating  to  the  issuing  of  certifi- 
cates, which,  said  Mr.  Fessenden,  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  "was  very  much  desired  by 
the  banks  in  all  the  cities."  This  was  opposed 
by  Senator  Sherman,  and  answered  bv  Mr. 
Fessenden,  who,  however,  opposed  the  bill  as 
**a  confession  of  bankruptcy, ''  "bad  faith,"  and 
"a  stain  on  the  national  honor,"  altho  he  ad- 
mitted that  if  it  were  necessary  to  issue  legal- 
tender  notes  to  sustain  the  government,  he 
should  have  no  hesitation  in  doing  so.  The  bill 
passed  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  30  to  7.  Retum- 
mg  to  the  House,  after  a  strong  contention  with 
the  Senate,  its  principal  amendments  were 
finally  concurred  in. 

The  bill  finally  passed  as  amended  by  a  vote 
of  97  to  22. 

On  Feb.  25th  the  bill  was  signed  by  the  presi- 
dent. The  limitation  or  "Exception  Clatise" 
read  as  follows: 

Such  notes  herein  authorized  shall  be  receivable  in  pay- 
ment of  all  taxes,  internal  duties,  excises,  debts,  and  demands 
of  every  Idnd  due  to  the  U.S.,  except  duties  on  imports,  and 
of  all  claims  and  demands  against  the  U.  S.  of  every  Idnd 
whatsoever,  except  for  interest  upon  bonds  and  notes,  which 
shall  be  paid  in  coin,  and  shall  also  be  lai^-ful  money  and  a 
le^l  tender  in  payment  of  all  debts,  public  and  private, 
within  the  U.  S..  except  duties  on  imports  and  interest  as 
aforesaid. 

The  limitation  on  the  greenback  called  forth 
vigorous  opposition  in  the  House.  Mr.  Spaul- 
ding, on  Feb.  19, 1862,  expressed  himself  in  strong 
terms  against  it. 

On  Feb.  20th  Thaddeus  Stevens,  closing  the 
debate  upon  this  bill,  said : 

•'I  approach  the  subject  with  more  depression  of  spirits  than 
I  ever  before  approached  any  question.  No  personal  feeling 
influences  me.  I  hope  not.  at  least.  I  have  a  melancholy 
foreboding  that  we  are  about  to  consummate  a  cunningly  de- 
vised scheme  which  will  carry  great  injury  and  great  Toss  to 
all  classes  of  the  people  throughout  this  union,  except  one. 

"With  my  colleague  I  believe  that  no  act  of  legislation  of  this 
government  was  ever  hailed  with  as  much  delight  throughout 
the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  this  union  by  every  class  of 
people,  without  any  exception,  as  the  bill  we  passed  and  sent 
to  the  Senate.  ...  It  is  true  there  was  a  doleful  sound 
came  up  from  the  caverns  of  bullion  brokers  and  from  the 
saloons  of  the  associated  banks.  .  .  .  They  fell  upon  the  bill 
in  hot  haste,  and  so  disfigured  and  deformed  it  that  its  very 
father  would  not  know  it.  ...  It  is  now  positively  mis- 
chievous. ...  It  makes  two  classes  of  moneys— one  for  the 
banks  and  brokers  and  another  for  the  people.*' 

In  speaking  of  the  mutilated  bill,  he  said  later: 

"  We  did  not  yield  until  we  found  that  the  country  must  b« 
lost  or  the  banks  be  gratified,  and  we  have  sought  to  save  the 
country  in  spite  of  the  cupidity  of  tho  wealthy  citisens.*' 
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To  the  legal- tender  act  Judge  Kelley,  on  Jan, 
15,  1876,  in  Philadelphia,  refers  in  these  words: 

*'  But  the  patriots  to  whom  I  have  refcTred  had  studied  the 
ConstUution  of  the  U.  S.  They  knew  that  it  had  imposed 
upon  them  the  duty  of  saving  the  nation.  Thcj^  knew  that 
money  is  the  sinew  of  war.  ...  A  mar\'elous  child  was  that 
•fag  baby.'  It  lighted  the  fires  in  every  forge  and  furnace 
in  the  country,  it  hire<l  sliips  and  bought  others.  .  ,  -  It 
rallied  an  army  of  75 ,000  men ,  and  we  soon  after  heard  ringing 
through  the  streets  shouts  of  well-paid  and  well-clad  soldicrs^ — 
"We're  coming.  Father  .\braham»  ^00,000  more/  It  met 
all  demands,  and  the  free  states,  with  the  great  war  on  its 
hands,  were  prosperous  as  they  had  never  been  before." 

Of  the  Senate's  limitations  he  said: 

*•  That  crime  perpetrated  by  the  Senate  of  the  U.  S.,  or  that 
blunder  worse  than  a  crime,  has  cost  the  American  ueople 
more  than  all  the  war  would  have  cost  bad  the  House  bill  been 
adopted  as  originally  passed.'* 

Even  Senator  Sherman  said,  in  1862: 

"  If  we  can  compel  one  citiz^en  to  take  this  paj^er  money,  why 
not  another  and  another?  Is  it  any  less  the  violation  of  con- 
tracts in  one  case  than  another?  Do  not  all  citizens  hold 
their  property  subtcct  to  unlimited  pKJWcr  of  taxation?  Do 
not  all  share  in  the  blessings  of  iijovemment,  and  should  not  all 
share  in  its  burdens?  Shall  we  inflict  a  loss  only  on  those 
who  furnish  the  labor  for  the  government,,  and  relieve  the 
selfish,  avaricious,  idle,  unpatriotic  citizen  who  will  neither 
fight  for,  lend  to,  nor  aid  the  govcrmncnt  ? 

"Sir,  to  make  all  these  share  in  the  burden  of  the  war,  and 
to  relieve  those  who  risk  life  and  property  in  its  defense,  I 
would  waive  a  constitutional  doubt/' 

This  exception  clause  was  afterward  Justified  by  Mr.  Sher- 
man on  the  grounds  that  pa^nng  interest  on  bonds  in  coin  in- 
creased the  value  of  and  thus  made  a  market  for  the  bonds: 
while  collecting  duties  in  specie  caused  specie  to  be  imjported, 
and  thus  increased  our  scarce  stock.  The  effect  of  the  pro- 
vision was  obviously  the  demonetization  of  government  paper 
for  the  payment  of  duties  on  imjjorts  and  interest  on  the  public 
debt.  This  created  a  demand  for  coin  with  which  to  meet 
these  two  species  of  obligations.  The  coin  would  now  travel 
first  from  the  banks  to  the  custom-house  in  payment  of  duties, 
thence  to  the  treasurv,  and  thence  largely  to  the  banks;  a 
portion  in  payment  of  coin  interest  on  the  bonds  held  by  the 
banks  and  the  remainder  on  deposit,  in  accordance  with  the 
actHuspending  the  provision  of  the  sub-treasury  law  that  re- 

?[uircd  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  to  take  charge  of  public 
unds,  and  permitting  him  instead  to  deposit  the  funds  in 
such  solvent  pet  banks  as  he  might  select,^  In  accordance 
with  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  this  exception  clause  by 
increasing  the  demand  for  coin  would  rai&e  its  price;  and  by 
curtailing  the  demand  for  greenbacks  would  cause  this  species 
of  money  to  depreciate.  Wtth  the  now  depreciated  ^ecn- 
backs,  bonds  could  be  bought  cheap;  while  the  depreciation 
of  the  greenback  could  be  used  as  a  weapon  with  which  to 
destroy  government  paper  issues,  on  the  ground  that  only 
"intrinsic  value""  money  or  bank  motiey  is  goon:!  Further, 
if  the  bonds  could  afterward  be  made  to  appreciate,  an  un- 
earned increment  could  be  created  that  might  in  time  hand- 
somely reward  the  " enterprise"  and  "thrift'*  of  the  pro- 
moters of  the  policy. 

Many  who  voted  for  the  first  bill  strongly  op- 
posed the  second;  but  it  passed  and  becaine  a 
law.     The  banks,  tho  prudently  confining^  their 
issues  for  a   time  after  suspending 

Second  Inn.  ?P^'^.  J'^IT^"^\  ^""T^  "  S^'** 
issue  into  the  swollen  stream*  Hav- 
ing suspended  specie  payment  they 
could  issue  as  much  as  they  chose.  As  soon  as 
the  legal-tender  notes  appeared,  the  banks  could 
legally  use  these  for  reaeeming  their  own  issues^ 
and  thus  the  way  had  been  made  easy  for  an 
enormous  inflation.  Some  of  the  banks  did,  in 
truth,  collect  the  legal-tender  notes  and  substi- 
tute their  own  to  a  much  larger  amount.  The 
increase  in  one  year,  after  suspension  of  specie 
payment,  was  $56,000,000  (Treasurer's  Report, 
1866,  p.  67),  This  was  one  of  the  causes  of  en- 
mity on  the  part  of  Congress  against  the  banks, 
and  helped  onward  the  creation  of  a  rival  system 
and  the  imposition  of  the  tax  of  10  per  cent  on 
the  state  bank  issues,  which  finally  drove  them 
ill  of  existence* 


1  Act  of  Aug.  5,  1&61, 1 6,  p,  9. 


At  this  time  this  was  one  of  the  strongest 
arguments  made  for  issuing  more  treasury  notes. 
Mr.  Hooper,  of  Massachusetts,  said  in  the  debate: 

"  I  confess  that  I  can  see  no  limit  to  a  depreciation  of  the  ctii^ 
reucy  that  maybe  produced  by  the  bank^i;  and  were  it  not  tjb«t 
I  have  great  faith  in  the  prudence  and  wisdom  and  pa^iotim 
of  those  who  manage  the  banks,  I  should  have  great  appre- 
hension in  regard  to  it,  as  no  obligation  is  now  recognitneQ  by 
them  to  redeem  their  circulation,  many  of  the  states  having 
legalized  the  suspension  of  specie  payments.'' 

Another  member  said  of  the  banks; 

"They  have  authority  to  buy  up  our  bonds  in  the  market, 
to  toke  up  our  circulation,  and  put  their  circulation  in  place  of 
it,  and  that  is  what  they  are  doing  all  the  time,  and  the  ques- 
tion is  whether  we  shall  pay  these  people  6  per  cent  upon  our 
bonds  for  furnishing  no  netter  currency  than  we  can  fumisb 
ourselves,  ...  In  other  words,  it  is  a  struggle  on  the  part  of 
the  banking  institutions  of  the  country  to  bleed  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  U.  S.  to  the  tune  of  6  per  cent  on  every  dollar, 
T^hich  is  necessary  for  the  government  to  use  in  carrying  on 
this  struggle  for  our  independence  and  our  life."  Senator 
Sherman  said  the  same  in  milder  form:  "The  legal^tender 
notes  are  actual! v  kept  out  of  circulation  by  the  depreciated 
bank  paper  of  the  country;  and  every  issue  you  make  in- 
creases that  tendency.  Every  new  issue  of  treasury  notes 
is  only  a  bid  for  new  inflation  by  the  banks^  and  thujs  the  better 
money  of  the  U,  S.  is  hoarded  and  laid  away,  and  th*  paper 
money,  which  is  issued  on  the  credit  of  it,  is  thrown  on  till 
country,  producing  inflation  and  deran^fement  of  our  mone- 
tary system,  and  I  believe  in  the  end  wdl  produce  disaster.** 
(A.  S*  Bolles*s  "Financial  History  of  the  u.  S./'  voi-  iii.,  pp, 
79,  80.) 

Senator  Chandler,  of  Michigan,  spoke  strongly 
against  the  issue,  but  it  passed.  Depreciation 
set  in  and  gold  rose.  By  August,  Professor  Sum- 
ner says  that  specie  had  disappeared.  Jtdy  17th 
postage-stami)s  were  made  legal  payment  to  the 
government  in  quantities  not  exceeding  $10. 
Cities  and  tovms  issued  small  notes  payable  in 
taxes  or  lawful  money.  This  was  forbidden  by 
Congress  for  amounts  less  than  $1.  In  March, 
1S63,  Congress  authorized  the  secretary  to  issue 
fractional  currency  to  an  amount  not  exceeding 
$50,000,000.  But  already  by  Feb.  1865,  Congress 
had  issued  $400,000,000  of  treasury  notes  (the 
last  $100,000,000  of  these  being  in  fan.,  1863,  to 
pay  the  soldiers),  and  had  indorsed  S6o,ooo,ooo 
more  of  other  notes  with  the  legal-tender  quality, 
besides  the  postage-stamps,  etc. 

The  next  st^  we  give  in  the  words  of 
A.  S.  Bolles  ("Encyclopedia  Americana,'*  arti 
Finance)  : 

The  same  law  which  authorised  the  first  issue  of  li 

tender  notes  also  suthoristed  the  issue  of  $500,000,000  of 
bonds  bearing  6  per  cent  interest  and  payable  after  five  aad 
within  twenty  years.  The  interest  was  payable  in  gold  eoU 
lee  ted  from  import  duties,  and  at  this  early  date  Congress  also 
pro^'ided  that  i  per  cent  of  the  public  debt  should  be  db' 
charged  annually.  At  first  the  bonds  sold  very  slowly,  but. 
in  the  mean  time,  the  government  procured  considerabte 
funds  by  two  kinds  of  temporary  loans.  The  first  consisted 
of  certificates  of  indebtedness,  which  w^re  nothing  more  than 
certificates  given  to  such  creditors  of  the  government  as  would 
take  them,  payable  in  a  year,  or  sooner  ifit  desired,  and  bear- 
ing 6  per  cent  interest.  The  other  kind  of  temporary  loan 
consisted  at  first  of  Ss  5,000,000,  and  finally  increased  to  f  100.- 
000,000,  of  deposits  of  treasury  notes  by  the  banks  to  the 
government,  which  bore  not  exceedinj;  s  per  cent  interest, 
and  which  they  could  demand  after  thirty  da^'  notice. 

To  some  members  of  Congress  this  operation 
of  the  treasury  seemed  to  be  wholly  for  the 
benefit  of  banks,  as  the  government  could  make 
no  use  of  money  which  it  was  liable  to  pay  at 
such  a  short  notice.  In  truth,  however,  the 
government  did  use  all  of  the  money  thus 
loaned,  so  that  it  was  a  highly  favorable  opera* 
tion  of  the  government.  To  provide  more  ade* 
quatelv  for  the  payment  of  these  deposits,  if 
they  should  be  demanded  when  the  government 
was  not  able  to  respond^  an  issue  of  $50,000,000 
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der  notes  was  authorized  for  this  pur- 

rhile  the  bill  establishing  the  national 
system  had  been  at  last  enacted.  (See 
ND  Banking.) 

ived  the  president's  signature  Feb.  a  5th. 
(see  Banks  and  Banking)  provided  for 
>f  $300,000,000.  Yet  no  issues  appeared 
2 1  St,  and  conversions  of  the  state  banks 
ake  effect  until  after  the  amendments  of 
he  next  year,  the  Act  of  March  3,  1865, 
>rced  their  conversion  by  a  tax  of  10 
on  all  issues  of  state  banks,  and  the 
that  the  act  was  constitutional.  Then 
5ss  went  on  rapidly.  Many  claimed  that 
r  was  because  the  banks  wanted  to  send 
;ury  notes  to  a  lower  point  before  they 
hem  all  and  exchanged  them  for  bonds, 
leanwhile  Mr.  Chase  was  gradually  pla- 
ito  all  the  details  of  the  pmcing  of  these 
5  need  not  enter.  When  Mr.  Chase  foimd 
could  not  place  the  bonds  at  5  per 
cent  he  had  recourse  to  the  issue  of 
more  legal-tender  notes  which  he  in- 
duced ODUgress  to  authorize  till  the 
currency  was  depreciated  to  a  point 
5  could  place  these  bonds.  Thus,  wit- 
•  unwittingly,  he  played  into  the  hands 
nd-buyers,  who  bought  these  bonds  with 
iated  currency,  and  then  held  them  for 
Taction  which  later  they  forced.  On  the 
of  the  fiscal  year  1864  Mr.  Chase  retired 
J  office  of  the  treasury  and  Mr.  William 
mden,  of  Maine,  took  his  place.  Mr. 
ot  a  banker  by  profession  and  without 
perience  in  financiering,  had  yet  proved 
)bstinate  and  unwilling  to  learn.  What- 
e  his  intentions — and  it  must  be  allowed 
^  were  probably  good  and  his  difficulties 
e  had,  without  consenting  to  what  the 
desired  on  many  points,  actually  played 
r  hands.  Mr.  Fessenden  was  a  man  of 
type.  He  determined,  if  possible,  to 
more  treasury  notes.  He  advertised  for 
he  lenders  to  receive  treasury  notes  pay- 
:hree  years,  with  semiannual  interest  at 
ent  in  lawful  money.  The  response  was 
t — the  soldiers  themselves,  however,  ta- 
T  $20,000,000.  Once  more  then  he  en- 
l  to  sell  bonds,  and  was  successful.  Bids 
nearly  $70,000,000,  and  the  premiimi 
wras  4  per  cent  and  higher.  He  con- 
tiis  general  policy  till,  bemg  reelected  to 
te,  he  retired  from  the  treasury  on  March 
and  Hugh  McCulloch  took  his  place.  In 
ichmond  was  captured,  and  soon  after 
ederate  armies  surrendered.  Mr.  McCul- 
w  that  he  would  now  need  a  large  sum 
sportation,  pay,  and  bounties.  To  use 
words,  "As  it  was  important  that  these 
3ns  should  be  promptly  met,  and  es- 
important  that  not  a  soldier  should  re- 
:he  service  a  single  day  for  want  of  means 
lim,"  the  secretary  perceived  the  neces- 
jalizing  as  rapidly  as  possible  the  amount 
0,000 — still  authorized  to  be  borrowed 
le  Act  of  March  5,  1865.  The  7.3  per 
es  had  proved  to  be  a  popular  loan,  and 
security  on  longer  time  and  lower  inter- 
d  have  been  advantageous  to  the  gov- 
,  the  secretary  considered  it  advisable, 
tie  circimistances,  to  continue  to  offer 
tes  to  the  public,  and  to  avail  himself, 
Dxnediate  predecessors  had  done,  of  the 
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services  of  Jay  Cooke  in  the  sale  of  them.  The 
result  was  in  the  highest  degree  satisfactory.  .  .  . 
No  loan  ever  offered  in  the  U.  S.,  notwithstand- 
ing the  large  amount  of  government  securities 
previously  taken  by  the  people,  was  so  promptly 
subscribed  for  as  this.  Before  Aug.  ist  the  en- 
tire amount  had  been  taken.  This  was  the  last 
war  loan.     The  other  great  war  loans  had  been: 

$500,000,000,  authorized  Feb.  35,  x86a;  fpoo.ooo.ooo, 
March  3,  1863;  $200,000,000.  March  3,  1864;  $40o,ooo,ooo, 
June  30,  1864;  $600,000,000,  Kfarch  3.  1865. 

The  significance  of  the  certificates  referred  to 
should  be  noted. 

Section  4  of  the  act  authorize  the  secretary  to  receive  on 
deposit  U.  S.  notes  in  stuns  not  less  than  $xoo — thereby  pre- 
venting the  scheme  from  degenerating  into 
a  mere  savings-bank  arrangement  for  the  com- 
mon people — and  to  issue  in  return  "certifi- 
cates of  deposit"  bearing  ^  per  cent  interest. 
BoUes  explains  the  workings  of  this  feature 
("Financial  History  of  U.  S.,"  vol.  iii.,  pp. 
88-9  2 ) .  New  York  City  banks  belonging  to  the 
clearing-house  deposited  $ao.ooo.ooo  of  government  notes 
with  the  assistant  treasurer  (the  law  authorized  the  deposit 
of  only  $35,000,000)  "  ver^r  soon  after  the  law  was  passed,  and 
used  the  certificates  received  from  him  in  settling  clearing- 
house balances.  By  such  action  the  banks  loaned  permanently 
$ao.ooo.ooo  to  the  government,  because  they  were  not  likely 
to  present  these  certificates  for  redemption.  Funds  of  some 
kind  must  be  kept  for  paying  clearing-house  balances,  and 
the  above  arrangement  was  very  beneficial  to  the  banks  aa 
well  as  to  the  government.  Having  thus  deposited  four  fifths 
of  the  amotmt  authorized  by  law,  the  question  was  raised  in 
the  Senate  whether  the  limit  of  deposits  should  not  be  ex- 
tended to  $^0,000,000  "  (Ibid.,  pp.  88-89).  Tho  some  sen- 
ators strongly  opposed  the  measure,  it  nevertheless  passed. 
Its  exceeding  great  popularity  with  the  banks,  and  their  in- 
fluence in  Congress  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  limit  of  de- 
posits was  raised  as  follows:  Beginning  Feb.  %$,  1862,^  with 
$35,000,000,  it  was  raised  to  $50,000,000  March  17,  1862,*  to 
$ioo,ooo.ooobythe  Actof  July  zi,  i86a.'and  to  $150,000,000 
by  the  Act  of  June  30,  1864.* 

From  Bolles's  statement,  its  popularity  was  obviously  due 
to  the  fact  that  it  enabled  the  banks  to  trade  to  the  secretary 
or  his  authorized  agent  $1  and  receive  in  exchange  what  for 
them  was  as  good  as  another  dollar,  and,  in  addition,  a  "boot " 
of  5  per  cent  interest.  This  privilege  was  confined  to  banks 
connected  with  the  clearing-house.  On  this  sum  of  $150,000,- 
000  the  government  paid  the  banks  a  gratuity  of  5  per  cent. 
The  Act  of  Tune  30,  1864,  authorized  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  increase  the  interest  on  deposits  at  less  than  6 
per  centum  to  that  rate." 
The  acts  for  IcRal- tender  notes  may  be  thus  summarized: 
$150,000,000.  Feb.  25.  i86a;  $150,000,000,  July  xx,  X863; 
$150,000,000,  Jan.  17  and  March  17,  1863;  $400,000,000. 
March  3.  1863;  6  per  cent  interest-bearing  notes,  runnixig  not 
longer  than  two  years;  $400,000,000,  June  30,  X864,  and  Tan. 
38,  1865,  7.3  per  cent  interest-bearing  notes,  running  for  three 
years  or  longer. 

The  cost  of  the  war  was  estimated  at  $6,844,57 X.43X. 03 
^en.  Doc.,  No.  206.  Forty-sixth  Congress,  Second  Session). 
The  expenditure  by  states  and  munidiMlities  was  $467,954.- 
364  (Bolles's  "Financial  History,"  vol.  iii.,  p.  945). 

The  leading  provisions  of  the  five  great  war 
loans  are  shown  in  the  table  on  page  350. 

The  term  "five- twenty"  signifies  that  the  bond  so  desig- 
nated was  payable  by  the  government  in  not  less  than  five 
nor  more  than  twenty  vears;  that  is,  the  government  could 
not  require  the  bondholcfer  to  accept  payment  for  his  bond  un- 
til five  years  had  elapsed  from  the  date  of  contract.  Prom  that 
date  until  after  the  twentv  years  had  expired,  the  govern- 
ment enjoyed  the  option  of  paying  whenever  it  pleased.  At 
the  expiration  of  the  twenty  years,  however,  the  bondholder 
acquired  the  right  to  demand  immediate  payment,  should  he 
so  desire.  The  terms  "ten-forty."  "five-thirty."  and  "five- 
forty"  are  to  be  similarly  interpreted.  The  term  "seven- 
thirty."  however,  as  applied  to  the  notes  authorized  in  the 
fifth  of  these  loans,  signifies  that  such  notes  bore  interest  at 
the  rate  of  7.30  per  cent,  provided  such  interest*  were  not 
payable  in  coin. 

As  elsewhere  stated,  the  Civil  War,  like  the 
War  of  the  Revolution,  was  carried  throtigh 
by  the  federal  government  on  paper  money. 
Specie,  always  scarce,  early  disappeared.    The 
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banks  suspended  specie  payments  at  the  close 
of  the  first  year  of  the  war;  the  uncertainties  oi 
the  war  impeded  the  use  of  credit:  and  paper 
money*  as  the  banks  foresaw  from  the  start,  be- 
came indispensable. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  issue  of  non-interest* 
bearing    legal-tender    notes    was    comparatively 
not  large.     Their  ill  effect  has  been  Really  ex- 
aggerated by  hostile  interests.      Prices  rose  not 
only   because   of   iniiation,    but   because   of  the 
enormous  demand  for  arms  and  other  commod- 
ities   by   the    government.     The   price    of    gold 
was  comparatively  but  slightly  affected  by  the 
issue.     It  went  up  and  down  accord- 
g^^i  jj       ing  as  war  reports  were  unfavorable 
^^^         or  otherwise.     Gold  speculation  wa» 
also    rife.      Hugh    McCuUoch,    con- 
troller of  the  currency,  said  in  his  second  report: 

Hostility  to  the  government  has  bc«n  as  decidedly  maiu- 
fested  in  the  effort  that  has  been  made  in  the  coTTtmCTtrial 
metropolis  of  the  nation  to  defircciate  the  cum  as 

been  by  the  enemy  in  the  Held,  and  tinfortunat  rt 

of  tympathizers  with  the  rebellion  and  of  the  -  e 

rebellious  states  to  prostrate  the  national  crecnc  lias  i^eta 
strcnjifthcncd  and  sustained  by  thousands  in  the  loyal  ststet 
whose  political  fidchty  it  mi^ht  be  ungenerous  to  question. 
Immense  interests  have  been  at  work  all  over  and  concentra- 
ted in  New  York  to  r«.ise  the  price  of  coin^  and  splendid  for^ 
tunes  have  been  apparently  made  by  their  success.  .  .  . 
Gold  has  been  a  favorite  article  to  gamble  in.  .  ,  .  The 
effect  of  all  this  has  been  not  to  break  down  the  credit  of  the 
government,  but  to  increase  enormously  the  cost  of  the  wif 
and  the  expense  of  livTng;  for,  however  small  may  have  been 
the  connection  between  the  price  of  coin  and  our  domestic 
products,  every  rise  of  gold,  no  matter  by  what  means 
effected,  has  been  tised  as  a  pretext  by  holders  and  spectUaton 
for  an  advance  of  prices,  to  the  great  injury  of  thegovettUDent 
and  the  sorrow  of  a  large  portion  of  the  people. 

Contraction  and  Credit-Strbngtheninc. 

Scarcely  was  the  war  at  an  end  when  the  de- 
mand arose  from  the  financial  classes  that  the 
public  money  should  be  destroyed.  Protests,  it 
IS  true,  were  not  wanting.  Senator  Sherman, 
for  one,  exprest  his  condemnation  of  the  con- 
traction policy  in  the  strongest  terms.  Speaking 
of  England's  passage  from  a  paper  currency  to  a 
gold  standard  after  the  War  of  1815^  he  said: 

When  the  war  was  over  measures  were  slowly  adopted  far 
its  appreciation  to  the  gold  standard.     These  measures  re- 
sulted in  a  reduction  of  the  paper  curreicy 
from  $331,000,000  in  1815  to  Yis 3,000,000  in 
Se&it<Mr       iS*i.     Commercial  paper,  discounted  at  the 
flltennait  on  ^**^^  °f  England,   icll  from  f  75*000.000  in 
/I      *       *■         '^'5  ^^  f  I  J. 00  0.000  in  iSjk     Itisonlynec- 
contraction  essary  to  appeal  to  histories  of   the  time  to 
show  the  disastrous  effect.     The  purcha»ng 
value  of  capital  was  increased  so  per  cent.     A 
thousand  dollars  in   lUai   would  buy  more  than  f  n.Soo  to 
i8i5<     Small  traders^  debtors,  and  laborers  were  reduced  to 
the  sorest  distress.     The  loss  to  them  was  far  greater  than 
the  actual  depreciation  of  the  currency,  for  all  confidence  and 
trust  were  lost.  .  ,  . 

If  senators  wish  other  ejtamples  of  the  severe  process  of 
pa«i.'^ng  from  a  depreciated  currency  to  a  gold  currency,  or  to 
a  paper  currency  convertible  into  gold,  let  them  read  the 
story  of  the  times  after  the  Revolution  and  the  War  of  iSi*. 
and  after  the  revulsion  of  1817.  all  of  which  were  periods  of 
transition  from  a  depreciated  paper  currency  to  a  convert- 
ible paper  currency.  Sir.  it  is  not  possible  to  take  this  voyage 
without  sore  dititress.  To  every  person  except  a  capitalist 
out  of  debt,  or  to  the  salaried  olHcer  or  annuitant,  it  is  a  period 
of  loss,  danger,  prostration  of  trade,  fall  of  wages,  suspension 
of  enterprises,  bankruptcy,  and  disaster.  To  ever>'  railroad 
it  is  an  addition  of  at  least  one  third  to  the  burden  of  its  debt; 
and,  more  than  that,  deduction  from  the  value  of  its  stock. 
To  everv  bank  it  means  the  necessity  of  payin«  St 50  for  one 
hundred  of  its  notes  and  denofsits,  except  so  far  as  the  bank 
mav  transfer  this  to  its  debtors.  It  means  the  ruin  of  all 
dealers  whose  debts  are  t^Hce  their  capilal.  tho  one  third  less 
than  their  property.  It  means  the  fall  of  the  a^cultural 
productions  without  any  ver>'  great  reduction  of  taxes.  To 
attempt  this  ta-ik  suddenly,  by  a  very  surprise  upon  our  t^eo- 
pie.  by  at  once  paralysing  their  industry,  by  arrestinjf  them 
m  the  midst  of  lawful  business  and  apph^ni^  a  new  standard  of 
value  to  their  property,  without  any  reduction  of  their  debt* 
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g  tbem  an  opportunity  to  compound  with  their  cred- 
distribute  their  loss,  wotdd  be  an  act  of  folly  without 
s  in  modem  times.  ^ 

;ident  Lincoln  is  also  credited  with  the 
ing  declaration : 

ovemment  contracts  a  debt  with  a  certain  amount  of 
n  circulation,  and  then  contracts  the  money  volume 
he  debt  is  paid,  it  is  the  most  heinous  crime  a  govem- 
uld  commit  against  the  people.' 

5,  of  course,  true  that  the  circulating  me- 

of  the  U.  S.  at  the  close  of  the  Civil  War 
uch  greater  than  at  the  beginning.  Presi- 
rincom,  in  his  annual  message,  said:  "Five 
igo  the  bank-note  circulation  of  the  coun- 
lounted  to  $200,000,000;  now  the  circula- 
lank  and  national,  exceeds  $700,000,000." 

is  also  true  that  a  portion  of  this  circula- 
ould  have  been  retired.  The  real  question, 
er,  was.  Which  kind  of  circulation  should 
J  U.  S.  treasury  notes  or  the  national  bank- 
Each  represented  a  public  utility,  essen- 

economic,  commercial,  and  industrial  life, 
•st,  however,  represented  public  ownership 
mtrol ;  the  second,  private  ownership  and 
I  of  that  utility.  The  fact  which  snould 
ily  grasped  is  that  it  was  the  public  money 
vhich  sentence  of  death  was  passed,  while 

vate,  corporation  currency  was  preserved, 

every  way  safeguarded  and  cherished. 

effect  of  currency  contraction  upon  the 
b  value  of  debts  is  a  large  question,  and 

a  vastly  important  part  in  the  currency 
veTsy.  On  this  subject,  E.  Benjamin  An- 
("An  Honest  Dollar,"  p.  13)  said: 

fttional  debt  on  Sept.  i,  1865.  was  about  $2,750,000.- 

could  then  have  been  paid  ofT  with  18.000,000  bales 

of  cotton  or  as ,000,000  tons  of  bar  iron.   When 

it  had  been  reduced  to  $1,350,000,000.  30,000,- 

lap      000  bales  of  cotton,  or  32,000.000  tons  of  iron, 

rj*       would  have  been  required  to  pay  it.     In  other 

*^^      words,  while  a  nominal  shrinlcage  of  about  55 

per  cent  had  taken  place  in  the  debt,  it  had, 

as   measured  on  either  of  these  two  world 

ictxially  been  enlarged  by  some  50  per  cent. 

chief  pretext  for  the  demand  that  our  na- 

currency  should,^  be   destroyed  was  and 

the  extraordinary  theory  that  a  national 

currency  not  made  of  metal  (more 

recently  one  not  made  of  a  single 

J^-    metal,  i.  e.,  gold*)  is  a  portion  of  the 

national  debt,  to  be  paid  like  any 

other  debt ;  and  the  evidence  of  debt, 

B  paper  money  itself,  thereupon  destroyed. 

destruction  of  the  greenback  and  conse- 

contraction  of  the  currency  was  author- 

the  Act  of  April  12,  1866,  in  the  following 

m: 

I  the  next  six  months  after  the  passage  of  the  act 

lOO  worth  of  U.  S.  notes  might  be  destroyed;*  from 

)  on  indefinitely  a  stream  of  $4,000,000  worth  each 

ight  pour  into  the  publicfumace.     Not  content  with 

this  the  promoters  of  the  contraction  policy 

deliberately  left  open  an  avenue  for  further 

I  contraction,  which  again  called  forth  an  indig- 

^ttn    nant   protest   even    from    Senator   Sherman. 

,  While  permitting  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 

>  to  destroy  greenbacks  it  at  the  same  time  left 

it  within  his  power  to  dispose  of  still  more 

by  simply  locking  them  up  in  the  vatdts  of  the 

Of  this  provision  Mr.  Sherman  said:     "He  [the 

I  might  retire  $300,000,000  of  legal-tender  notes  by 

them  in  his  possession  without  consultation,  or  sell 

*  legal  tenders  and  hold  them  in  his  vatdt.  thus  re- 

im  from  the  business  of  the  cotmtry.     He  might, 

bes  and  reports  by  John  Sherman,  pp.  108-199. 
id  by.John  Clark  Kidpath,  in  Arena  for  Jan.,  z8^6. 


9te. 


,  Horace  White's  "  Money  and  Banking.' 
See  Bolles,  vol.  iii.,  p.  279.  note. 


therefore,  without  violating  the  terms  of  the  bill,  contract 
the  currency  according  to  his  own  good-will  and  pleasure. 
My  own  impression  is  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in 
carrying  out  his  known  policy,  will  do  so. " ' 

Two  years*  steady  pursuit  of  this  policy  of 
money  destruction  was  all  the  country  could  or 
would  endure,  at  least  for  one  time.  *'When 
Congress  convened  in  Dec,  1868,  a 
OontrmntioiL  considerable  stringency  existed  in 
^gJ2JSl  *^®  money  market.  The  price  of 
commodities  had  declined  and  oppo- 
sition to  further  contraction  was  loud 
and  general.  From  all  parts  of  the  country  com- 
plaints were  heard  of  depression  and  paralysis  in 
business,  and  many  of  those  who  suffered  were 
certain  that  contraction  of  the  currency  was  the 
cause."' 

The  greenback  circulation  had  now  fallen  from 
^449.338,902  «  to  $356,000,000;*  and  **so  loud 
and  general,"  in  truth,  "was  the  opposition  to 
further  contraction"  that  Congress  on  its  assem- 
blage made  haste,  and  by  vote  of  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority,  to  pass  the  Act  of  Feb.  4,  1868,*  de- 
priving the  secretary  of  the  power  which  he  had 
used  so  freely  and  with  such  serious  results. 

The  amount  of  U.  S.  notes  actually  destroyed 
is  stated  by  the  Treasury  Department  to  have 
been  "about  $44,000,000.  '  •  This  excludes  $50,- 
000,000  authorized  as  a  "temporary  issue  for  the 
redemption  of  a  debt  known  as  the  temporary 
loan."  It  also  takes  no  account  of  the  contrac- 
tion caused  by  the  locking  up  of  notes  in  the 
vaults  of  the  treasury  and  of  tne  banks. 

Following  the  panic  of  1873  came  another  im- 
perious popular  demand  for  an  increase  in  the 
actual  monetary  machinery  required  to  perform 
the  exchanges  of  the  country.  The  result  was  a 
reissue  of  $26,000,000  of  the  canceled  notes  not 
yet  destroyed.^  But  the  contraction  policy  had 
not  yet  reached  its  end.  Orj  Jan.  14,  187 5, •  was 
passed  the  "Act  to  provide  lor  the  resumption 
of  specie  payments.  This  act  provided  that 
the  remaining  simi  of  greenbacks  should  be  cut 
down  to  $300,000,000,  and  more  bonds  issued. 
Thus  the  furnace  was  rekindled,  to  bum  until 
Congress,  on  May  31,  1878,  in  obedience  again 
to  an  imperative  popular  demand,  extinguished 
its  flames  with  the  currency  standing  at  $346,- 
681,016. 

At  this  point,  despite  vehement  assertions 
that  "the  greenback  must  go,"  and  that  "the 
government  must  go  out  of  the  banking  busi- 
ness," and  despite  determined  attempts  to  sup- 
plant our  national  currency  with  the  issues  of 
banking  corporations,  the  volume  of  U.  S.  notes 
still  stands. 

The  next  important  act  in  the  history  of  our 
financial  legislation  is  that  approved  March  18, 
1860,  entitled  "An  act  to  strengthen  the  public 
creait."  •  Following  is  that  portion  of  the  act 
especially  worthy  of  attention  : 

Bt  it  enacted  bv  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  U.  S.  of  America  in  Congress  assembled. 
The  CSredit-  That,  in  order  to  remove  any  doubt  as  to  the 
Streiurtliexi-  purpose  of  the  government  to  discharge  all 
•J""©?"       just  obligations  to  the  public  creditors,  and 
ing  AOt       to  settle  conflicting  questions  and  interpreta- 
tions of  the  laws  by  virtue  of  which  such 
obligations  have  been  contracted,  it  is  hereby  provided  and 

*  Bolles.  vol.  iii..  pp.  295-296.  For  Secretary  McCulloch's 
views  on  contraction,  see  Knox.  "U.  S.  Notes,'  p.  139. 

*  Bolles.  pp.  278.  280.  »  Knox.  *'U.  S.  Notes.^^p.  i 

*  Bolles.  vol.  iii..  p.  279.     •  Laws,  p.  45, 

*  Treasury  circular  No.  123,  p.  10. 
»  Treasury  circular  No.  laa. "p.  xo. 

*  Laws,  p.  57.  "  Laws,  p.  46. 
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declared  that  the  faith  of  the  U.  S.  is  solemnly  pledged  to 
the  payment  in  coin  or  its  equivalent  of  all  the  obligations 
of  the  U.  S.  not  bearing  interest,  known  as  U.  S.  notes,  and 
of  all  the  interest-bearing  obligations  of  the  U.  S.,  except  in 
cases  where  the  law  authorizing  the  issue  of  any  such  obliga- 
tion has  expressly  provided  taat  the  same  may  be  paid  in 
lawful  money  or  other  currency  than  gold  and  silver. 

What  ground  was  there  for  "doubt,**  or  "con- 
flicting questions  and  interpretations  of  the 
laws'  r  Reference  to  the  chart  will  show  that, 
contrary  to  the  supposition  of  some,  the  bonds 
and  treasury  notes  were  sold  not  for  specie 
simply,  but,  generally  speaking,  for  coin  or  for 
any  land  of  government  security  the  bond  buyer 
chose  to  offer;  moreover,  that  the  bonds  were 
sold  not  at  par  but  at  market  price.  Indeed,  the 
original  plan  of  the  bankers  was  that  the  secre- 
tary should  sell  his  bonds  for  the  notes  of  private 
and  state  banks,  "wildcat"  and  all.*  From 
this  plan,  however,  the  secretary  dissented.  The 
original  plan  of  Congress,  it  is  true,  provided  that 
the  bonds  should  not  be  sold  at  a  discount.* 
This  scheme,  however,  soon  proved  impractica- 
ble, and  the  secretary  threw  his  wares  on  the 
market  and  took  in  return  whatever  price  they 
would  command. 

Further,  the  bonds  that  were  on  a  future  day 
to  command  such  a  premium  as  to  destroy  the 
profit  on  national  bank  circulation  were  sold  on 
a  par  with  the  depreciated  paper  currency.  Sen- 
ator Sherman  declared: 

The  notes  were  still  received,  par  for  par.  for  bonds  during 
the  war  and  after  the  war  was  over.  The  right  to  convert 
them  into  a  particular  form  of  bonds,  that  is,  the  five-twen- 
ties, was  denied:  still  they  were  converted  at  par  into  seven- 
and-three-tenths  treasury  notes,  into  ten-forty  gold  bonds, 
and  into  every  form  of  security  except  only  the  five-twenties.* 

Next,  in  what  were  these  bonds  and  treasury 
notes  payable?  A  glance  at  the  chart  shows 
that,  regarding  loans  i  and  4,  nothing  whatever 
was  said.  Loan  5  specifies  "coin  or  other  law- 
ful money,"  plainly  leaving  the  option  to  the 
^jovcmment.  Loans  2  and  ^,  however,  say 
"coin**;  but  the  coin  specification  in  even  these 
two  cases  Bolles*  says  was  "accidental." 

Considering  his  general  attitude  on  financial 
cjuestions,  Senator  Sherman's  opinion  on  this 
question  may  be  quoted: 

r  y\o  not  believe,  and  I  never  could  reason  myself  into  the 
beliof.  that  the  laws  which  authorized  the  issue  of  these  bonds 
made  a  discrimination  against  the  lawful-tender  money  of  the 
II .  S.  I  do  believe  that  by  a  fair  and  reasonable  construction 
of  those  laws  the  bonds  of  the  U.  S.  might  be  paid  in  lawful 
money  issued  within  the  limits  and  according  to  the  terms  of 
thoio  hi\vs.» 

The  following  letter,  found  in  the  Congressional 
(slobi\  for  Dec.  14,  1877,  p.  204,  is,  if  possible, 
even  slmnger: 

U KITED  States  Sb.vatb  Chamber. 
Wasuxnoton,  District  op  Columbia.  March  20,  1868. 
//i»»f.  /I.  Mann,  Jr.,  Brooklyn  Heights. 

DirAK  Sir:  I  was  pleased  to  receive  your  letter.  My  per- 
suM.il  interests  are  the  same  as  yours,  but,  like  you.  I  do  not 
iulp  1  1  /«»  ^r  influenced  by  them.  My  construction  of  the  law  is 
\'\r  rv  iult  of  careful  examination,  and  I  feel  quite  sure  an  im- 
pni  I  i:il  I'lmrt  would  confirm  it.  if  the  case  could  be  tried  before 
n  riMirt.  I  send  you  my  view's  as  fully  stated  in  a  speech, 
i'.tfi'  iJeii  is  that  we  propose  to  repudiate  or  violate  a  promise 
n'hfH  «•*•  offer  to  redeem  the  "principal"  in  legal  tenders. 

f  tki»h  the  bondholder  isolates  his  promise  when  he  refuses  to 
MW  Ike  s^ime  kind  of  money  he  paid  for  the  bonds.     If  the  case 

'  Hi»llr^.  vol.  iii..  p.  25  etseq. 

»  Ai't  of  July  17,  1861,  $4,  and  Chapters  of  Erie.  p.  314, 


•Vol,  111.  p.  316. 


•  speeches,  pp.  4 16.  417. 
•Speeches,  pp.  204.  205, 


is  to  be  tested  by  the  law,  I  am  right;  if  it  is  to  be  tested  by 
Jay  Cooke's  advertisements,  I  am  wrong.  I  hate  repudiatioo 
or  anything  like  it,  but  tue  ought  not  to  be  deUnwd  from  dotag 
what  ts  right  by  fear  of  undeserved  epithets.  If  unoer  Uie  law 
as  it  stands  the  holders  of  the  five- twenties  can  only  be  paid 
in  gold,  then  we  are  repudiators  if  we  propose  to  pay  otncs<- 
wise.  //  the  bondholder  can  legally  demand  only  me  kind  of 
money  he  paid,  then  he  is  a  repuaiator  and  extortioner  to  demand 
money  more  valuable  than  he  gave. 

Truly  yours,  John  Shbrman. 

This  act  next  provides  that  where  the  govern- 
ment's right  to  pay  in  lawful  money  is  unques- 
tioned, that  right  may  not  be  exer- 
AMuranoe    ^^^®^  until  the  debt  has  matured; 
y^^  Doubly  "^l®ss,  in  the  mean  time,  the  lawful 
Snro        money  has  become  as  dear  as  coin. 
The  provision  reads:  "But  none  of 
said  interest-bearing  obligations  [i.  e., 
those  payable  in  lawful  money]  not  already  due 
shall  be  redeemed  or  paid  before  maturity  unless 
at  such  time  U.  S.  notes  shall  be  convertible  into 
.coin  at  the  option  of  the  holder,  or  unless  at  such 
time  bonds  of  the  U.  S,  bearing  a  lower  rate  of 
interest  than  the  bonds  to  be  redeemed  can  be 
sold  at  par  in  coin." 

That  is,  the  bondholder  must,  in  any  case,  be 
guaranteed  his  unearned  increment. 

Refunding  the  Public  Debt 

The  next  series  of  acts  is  that  providing  for  the 
refunding  of  the  national  debt.     Previous  to  the 
Civil  War  the  people  of  the  U.  S.  had  been  unac- 
customed to  the  thought  of  a  public 
^^        debt.     The  debt,  ever  since  its  es- 
Piiblio  Dobt  ^blishment  by  Alexander  Hamilton, 
had  continued  to  exist,  but  it  was 
never  large,  and  at  one  time  it  fell 
so  low  as  to  be  practically  insijgnificant.     Yet  at 
the  very  beginning  of  the  war  it  leaped  to  a  con- 
siderable height,  and  by  the  end  of  the  war  it  had 
attained  a  magnitude  beyond  the  mind  of  man 
to  conceive.     The  following  figures  will  show  its 
growth : 

Jan.  1,  1791 $75,463,476.59 

1800 82.976.a94.3s 

»8io 53.X73.9I7.5> 

1020 91.015.566. 15 

1830 48.565.406.50 

'5^o ^3.S73.343.«a 

July  I.    1850 63,459.773.55 

i860 64.84a. 287. 88 

186 1 90.580.873 .  7* 

1862 524.z76.4xa.  13 

1663 1. 1 19.77a.  138.63 

J864 1.8x5.784.370.57 

1865 a.680,647.869 .  74 

1866 a.773>'36,z73.69 

— *'  Report  of  Secretary  of  Treasury,"  1894.  p.  xcvi. 

The  debt  was  indeed  great,  but  all  of  the  loans 
(see  chart  of  "Five  Great  War  Loans/*  p.  o) 
were  contracted  for  comparatively  short  period. 
The  5-20  bonds  might  at  any  time  between  five 
years  and  twenty  years  from  the  date  of  sale 
be  paid  by  the  government  at  its  own  option. 
Similarly,  the  io-40's  might  be  discharged  m  ten 
years,  or  at  any  time  within  the  following  thirty 
years,  at  the  government's  option.  In  the  same 
way  the  5-4o*s  were  payable  at  any  time  after 
five  years  and  before  forty  years,  and  the  5-30*8 
at  any  time  after  five  years  and  before  thirty 
years  from  the  date  of  sale  as  the  government 
might  choose. 

Further,  the  day  of  possible  pajrment  soon 
rolled  around;  5-20's,  sold  in  1862,  were  pay- 
able in  1867,  tho  payment  was  not  obligatory 
till  1882;  5-30's  and  5-40*8,  sold  in  1864,  might 
be  paid  in  1869;  5-40's,  marketed  in  1865,  might 
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ired  away  in  1870;  and,  slowest  of  all,  the 
s  of  1863  might,  if  sold  in  1863,  be  paid 

187^.  Provided,  then,  its  revenues  were 
Lifficient,  the  U.  S.  might,  according  to  the 
of  the  contract  into  which  it  had  entered 
he  bondholder,  rid  itself  of  the  burden  of 
)nal  debt  in  1873,  or  soon  thereafter. 
.  it  felt  unable  to  do  so  at  so  eady  a  day  it 

as  Secretary  Windom  did,  have  exchanged 
turing  bonds  for  new  bonds  payable  at  the 
iment  s  option. 

ead.  Congress  pursued  a  wholly  different 
The  following  table  of  refunding  acts 
ow  what  was  actually  done : 


Demonetization  of  Silver 

Regarding  the  much-mooted  question  of  the 
demonetization  of  silver  in  the  U.  S.,  the  facts  in 
brief  are  as  follows: 

By  an  order  of  Secretary  Madison  in  1806  the 
coinage  of  the  silver  dollar  was  discontinued,  but 
the  coinage  of  fractional  silver  was  still  permitted. 
Such  silver  was,  from  1792  to  1853,  a  fuU  legal 
tender. 

In  1834  Congress  changed  the  ratio  between 
silver  and  gold  from  15  to  i  to  16.002  to  i.  In 
183  7  Congress  again  changed  the  ratio,  this  time  to 
15.988  +  to  I.     Neither  the  act  of  1834  nor  that 


Rbpundino  Acts 


Date. 

Bonds  authorized — 
amounts 

Rate 

Redeem- 
able 

Payable 

Conditions  and  ap- 
plication 

uly  14. 
1870. 

an   30 

[a]  Not  more  than  $aoo,- 
000.000. 

[b]  Not  more  than  $300,- 

W     Not     more     than 
$1,000,000,000. 

Class  [a],   above,  to  be 
increased  to  $500,000,- 
000;  tho  $1,500,000,000 
limit  [200  plus  300  plus 
z.oooj    is    not    to    be 
passed. 

5  per  cent  payable 
semiannually     in 
coin    of    present 
standard  value. 

4i  percent  do 

4  per  cent  do 

In  coin  of  pres- 
ent   standard 
value. 

After  ten  years  at 
pleasure  of  U.  S. 

After  fifteen  years 

do. 
After  thirty  years 

do. 

To  be  sold  at  not  less  than 
par  for  coin;  proceeds  to  be 
applied  to  redemption  of 
5-ao's  at  par;  or  exchanged 
for  s-2o's  par  for  par.  To 
be  used  for  no  other  pur- 
pose.   

Secretary  of  Treasury  nwiy 
make  interest  on  any  of 
above  bonds  payable 
quarter-yearly. 

1871. 

an.  35. 
1879. 

*eb.  26, 
1879- 

Secretary  of  Treasury  may  employ  billion-dollar.  4  per  cent  bonds  [above]  in  clearing  away  remaining  s-ao's. 
When  all  such  have  been  redeemed,  **  provisions  0!  this  section  and  all  existing  provisions  of  law  authorising 
reftmding  of  national  debt  shall  apply  to  any  bonds  of  U.  S.  bearing  interest  at  5  per  cent  per  annum  or  a 
higher  rate  which  may  be  redeemable. "     Double  interest  for  three  months  is  provided  for. 

The  act  authorized  exchanges  as  follows: 
X.  Bondholder  may  present  to  Secretary  of  Treasury  a  s  P^r  cent  bond  of  Act  of  July  14.  1870,1  or  a  s-ao 
bond  and  receive  a  legal  tender. 

2.  Holder  of  legal  tender  may  present  same  to  Secretary  of  Treasury  and  receive  a  4  per  cent  certificate  of 
deposit. 

3.  Holder  of  $50  worth  of  4  per  cent  certificates  of  deposit  may  present  same  to  Secretary  of  Treasury  and 
receive  a  thirty-year,  4  P«r  cent  bond. 

'  These  bond^,  having  but  ten  years  to  nm,  were  in  1879  almost  due. 


l3rsis  of  this  legislation  shows  that  its  ef- 
as  to  defer  for  many  years  the  possibility 
ing  the  pubUc  debt,  and  to  provide  an  op- 
lity  for  mvestment  to  those  able  to  avail 
5lves  of  it. 

effect  of  such  legislation  was  well  illus- 

in  President  Cleveland's  first  term  when 

>untry  was  suffering  from   "a  congested 

ry  and  a  depleted  circulation." 

logical  and  rational  solution  would  have 

0  apply  the  surplus  to  the  payment  of  the 
al  debt.  Refunding  acts,  however,  had 
this  impracticable.  No  bonds  were  due; 
'  go  into  the  market  and  buy  them  at  the 
g  premiums  would  have  cost  the  govern- 
as  much  as  to  wait  and  pay  interest  on 

The  refunding  acts  had  practically 
the  door  in  the  face  of  the  government  to 
portunities  advantageously  to  reduce  its 
aowever  great  might  be  its  stock  of  cash. 
nich  a  situation  was  designed  in  order  to 

1  a  permanent  basis  for  a  system  of  cur- 
issuing  banks  might  be  inferred  from  the 
ng,  utterance  of  Secretary  Chase  in  1862 
e  to  the  national  banking  system: 

entral  idea  of  the  measure  is  the  establishment  of  a 
oniform  currency  throughout  the  country  up<m  th4 
cm  of  national  cr§dU  (in  other  words,  upon  a  national 
"-'"'~7  this  ik4  settkd  policy  of  Um  country. 


of  1837  affected  the  amount  of  pure  silver  in  the 
silver  coins,  nor  the  full  legal-tender  character  of 
any  coin. 

In  1853  Congress  demonetized  fractional  silver 
coins  for  payments  of  more  than  $5;  this  act, 
however,  left  intact  the  weight,  fineness,  and  full 
legal-tender  quality  of  the  silver  dollar.  Except 
in  1858,  silver  dollars  were  coined  constantly  be- 
tween 1853  and  1873. 

In  1873  Congress  dropped  the  standard,  412.5- 
grain  silver  dollar  from  the  list  of  coins,  and  sub- 
stituted, instead,  the  420-grain  silver  trade  dollar, 
good  only  for  payments  of  $5  and  under. 

The  movement  leading  to  the  general  demone- 
tization of  silver  originated  in  Europe  after  the 
great  gold  discoveries.  The  plan  at  first  was  to 
demonetize  gold  (see  Report  of  U.  S.  Silver  Com- 
mission of  1876,  p.  15).  In  1857  Germany  and 
Austria  demonetized  their  gold. 

In  1865  the  nations  of  France,  Belgium,  Swit- 
zerland, and  Italy,  later  reenforced  by  Greece  and 
the  papal  states,  all  together  constituting  the 
"Latin  Union,"  agreed  to  establish  a  system  of 
international  bimetalism,  fixing  the  ratio  between 
the  precious  metals  at  15.5  to  i.  In  1867  it  was 
proposed  to  extend  the  principles  of  this  bimetallic 
system  to  other  countries.  An  intemationa 
committee  met  at  the  Paris  Exposition  in  1867 
On  this  committee  the  U.  S.  was  represented  by 
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Samuel  B,  Rucfgles,  a  believer  in  an  international 
gold  standard.  Corres]X*ndence  between  Mr. 
Rugglcs  and  Hon.  John  Sherman,  Chairman  of 
the  U-  S.  Senate  Committee  on  Finance,  himself 
at  Paris,  showed  that  Mr.  Sherman  also  favored 
the  international  gold  standard,  (See  Senate 
Executive  Document  No,  14.  Fortieth  Congress, 
second  session,  pp.  107-110.)  Mr.  Sherman  ex- 
prest  the  belief  that  the  U.  S.  Congress  would 
share  his  view.  His  letter  had  much  weight  with 
the  international  committee- 

The  session  of  the  international  committee  was 
immediately  followed  by  that  of  the  Paris  Mone- 
tary Conference.  Mr.  Ruggles  was  the  American 
delegate  to  this  body  also.  Mr.  Sherman*s 
former  letter  was  read,  and  exerted  much  influ- 
ence on  the  conference.  (See  Senate  Executive 
Document  No.  14,  Fortieth  Congress,  second  ses- 
sion, pp.  9,  13,  55,  99,  100.)  This  conference 
recommended  the  establishment  of  "a  single 
standard  exclusively  of  gold."  Of  it  Mr.  Sher- 
man said:  '*The  single  standard  of  gold  is  an 
American  idea,  yielded  reluctantly  by  France  and 
other  countries.''     (Ibid,,  pp.  4-6.) 

Returning  home.  Mr.  Sherman,  on  Jan,  6,  1868, 
introduced  mto  the  U.  S.  Senate  a  bill  (S.,  No, 
217)  dropping  the  silver  dollar  from  the  list  of 
corns,  and  reducing  the  weight  of  the  gold  dollar 
to  facilitate  international  coinage  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  international  gold  standard.  Mr. 
Sherman  accompanied  this  bill  with  a  powerful 
report  strongly  advocating  its  passage.  Senator 
E.  D.  Morgan.' of  New  York,  however,  also  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  presented  a  minority  report 
arguing  strongly  against  the  silver  demonetization 
feature  of  NIr.  Sherman*s  bill,  Mr.  Sherman 
thereupon  moved  that  further  consideration  o£ 
the  matter  be  postponed  till  the  next  session.  It 
was,  in  fact,  postx>oned  until  Mr.  M organ* s  retire- 
ment from  the  Senate. 

This  first  and  unsuccessful  attempt  to  demone- 
tize the  U.  S.  standard  silver  dollar  was  followed 
by  two  others.  The  second  attempt  apparently 
emanated  neither  from  Mr.  Ruggles  nor  Mr. 
Sherman,  but  from  the  U.  S.  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, in  a  bill  prepared  by  Mr.  John  Jay  Knox, 
and  looking  toward  the  revision  of  the  laws  rela- 
tive to  the  mints,  assay  offices,  and  coinage  of  the 
U.S.  It  substituted  for  the  standard  silver  dollar 
of  413.5  grains  a  silver  dollar  of  384  grains,  whose 
use  was  limited  to  payments  of  S5  and  under. 
This  bill  also  made  the  gold  dollar  of  2 5.8  grains 
the  unit  of  value  in  place  of  the  standard  silver 
dollar  which  Mr.  Knox  declared  had.  hitherto, 
been  bv  law  the  dollar  unit.  This  bill,  in  *' rough 
draft, '^  was  submitted  to  some  thirty  ** experts" 
in  monetary  matters.  The  correspondence  may 
be  found  m  "Documentary  History  of  the  Coin- 
age Act  of  Feb,  12.  187^,'"  issued' by  the  U.  S. 
Treasury  Department  without  date.  A  few  of 
the  experts,  e.g.,  E.  B.  Eliott,  recognized  and 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  bill  demone- 
tized the  standard  silver  dollar.  Chief  attention^ 
however,  was  given  to  other  and  minor  matters- 
Mr.  Kno.x  revised  his  bill  and  dropped  the  384- 
grain  dollar,  omitting  also  the  standard  silver 
dollar.  In  this  form  the  bill  was  submitted  by 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Boutwell  to  Senator 
Sherman,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee, who,  on  April  28,  1870,  introduced  it  into 
the  Senate.  It  was  known  as  the  "Mint  Dill." 
Table.  "The  Evolution  of  the  Mint  Bill  "  (p,  358), 
shows  the  various  changes  which,  from  time  to 
time,  were  made  in  this  bill.    A  table*  "Tabular 


View  of  History  of  Act  of  Feb,  12.  1 87  -    t-^.^«^  . 
the  'Mint  Bill^**  (published  in  The 
Kansas  State  Agricultural  College,  ^  -^  ,, 

epitomizes  the  legislative  history  of  the  measure, 
This  bill  passed  the  Senate  of  the  Forty-ftrst 
Congress,  and  appeared  twice  in  the  House, 
In  no  instance  was  demonetization  mentioned. 
The  bill  died  with  the  adjournment  of  this 
Congress. 

The  third  and  successful  attempt  was  made  in 
the  Forty-second  Congress,  which  immediatelT 
met.  The  Mint  Bill  was  again  introduced,  tim 
time  by  Representative  Kelley,  of  Pennsylvania, 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Coinage, 
Weights,  and  Measures,  as  H.  R,  No.  5.  Later 
Mr.  Kelley  retired  from  the  management  of  the 
bill;  on  Feb,  9,  1S72,  it  reappeared,  this  time  as 
H.  R.  No.  1.427.  in  charge  of  Mr,  Samuel  Hooper 
of  Massachusetts,  characterized  by  Mr.  Blaine  as 
the  most  competent  financier  in  the  House.  Mr, 
Hooper's  bill  provided  for  a  384-grain  or  "five- 
franc"  dollar,  good  only  for  payments  of  $5  and 
under. 

Reference  to  the  "Tabular  View"  will  show 
that,  throughout  the  entire  history"  of  the  bill,  the 
demonetization  feature  was  never  mentioned  io 
the  Senate,  and  on  but  a  single  day,  viz.,  April  9* 
1872,  in  the  House;  it  was  referred  to  by  Xfessrs. 
Hooper,  S  tough  ton.  Potter,  and  Kelley.  This 
feature  attracted  but  little  attention.  Alleged 
"jobs"  in  the  bill  brought  upon  it  bitter  attacks. 
Although  entitled  to  daily  consideration  until  dis- 
posed of,  the  bill  did  not  again  appear  in  the  Ilouse 
for  nearly  seven  weeks,  and  then  within  forty- 
eight  hours  of  adjournment.  On  this  last  ap- 
pearance it  was  brought  in  by  Mr,  Hooper,  "for 
the  purpose,"  as  he  said,  "of  offering  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  one 
which  has  been  very  carefully  prepared,  and 
which  I  have  submitted  to  the"  different  gentle- 
men in  this  House  who  have  taken  a  special  in- 
terest in  the  bilL  I  find  that  it  meets  with  uni- 
versal approbation  in  the  form  in  which  I  offer  it 
I  move  tnat  the  rules  be  suspended  and  that  tnc 
substitute  be  put  on  its  passage."  In  the  midst 
of  a  stormy  discussion,  in  which  the  demonetiia- 
tion  feature  was  not  mentioned,  a  former  oppo- 
nent of  the  bill,  Mr,  McNeely,  declared  his  thorough 
familiarity  with  it,  and  his  belief  that  it  ought  to 
pass.  It  therefore  did  so,  no  to  13.  The  de- 
monetization clauses  of  the  Hooper  substitute" 
were  the  same  as  those  of  the  bill  for  which  it  was 
a  substitute. 

Throughout  the  Senate  history  of  this  bill,  as  of 
its  predecessor  in  the  Forty-lirst  Congress,  the 
demonetization  feature  was,  as  stated,  not  once 
mentioned.  Senator  Sherman  had  constant  con- 
trol of  the  bill ,  and  allayed  all  suspicions  as  to  its 
character.  He  substituted  for  the  Hooper  384- 
grain  silver  dollar  the  430-grain  silver  trade  dollar, 
good  also  only  for  pavments  of  $5  and  under.  The 
differences  in  the  ilouse  and  Senate  bills  were 
referred  to  a  conference  committee  dominated  by 
Senator  Sherman  and  Representative  Hooper. 
The  bill  as  recommended  by  this  committee 
passed  both  houses  and,  on  Feb,  12,  1873*  was 
signed  by  President  Grant. 

That  congressmen  actually  did  not  know  that 
the  bill  thev  were  passing  demonetized  the  stand- 
ard silver  dollar  is  shown  by  the  following  state- 
ments :  Senator  Conkling,  Congressional  Records 
March  30,  1876,  p.  206a,  column  a;  Senators 
Thurman  and  Alhson,  ditto,  p.  1064,  cotuma  t. 
and  p*  1058,  column  i;  Senators  Voorhees  aiwi 
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ditto,  p.  1063,  coltunn  2;  Senator  Beck, 
I.  260,  column  2,  and  Congressional  Record 
.  10,  1878,  p.  261,  column  2 ;  Senator  Here- 
ongressumal  Record,  for  Feb.  13,  1878,  p. 
mator  Howe  and  Representative  Garfield, 
lee,  Feb.  5,  1878,  p.  764;  Representative 
Cong.  Rec.f  Tan.  26,  1878,  p.  584,  column 
resentative  Holman,  Cong.  Rec,  p.  4561, 
>pendix,  p.  193,  coltunn  i;  Representative 
I,  Cong.  Rec,  Forty-fourth  Congress,  first 
Appendix,  p.  197,  column  i;  Representa- 
ircnard,  Cong.  Rec.,J\xly  13,  1876,  p.  4560, 
I ;  Representative  Kelley,  Cong.  Rec,  vol. 
"t  2,  Forty-fifth  Congress,  second  session,  p. 
>lumn  I ,  and  Cong.  Kec,  p.  1 23 1 ,  column  2. 
clear,  however,  that  Senator  Sherman 
spresentative  Hooper  were  well  aware  of 
t  that  the  bill  demonetized  the  standard 
loUar.  That  the  general  public  did  not, 
le  time  after  the  passage  of  the  bill,  so 
;and  is  shown  by  testimonials  on  both 
f  the  subsequent  controversy,  including 
»f  Murat  Halstead,  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
homas  B.  Reed,  President  F.  A.  Walker, 
7,  S.  Groesbeck,  and  J.  K.  Upton.  That 
nt  Grant,  when  signing  the  bill,  was  i^- 
of  its  effect  upon  our  silver  coinage,  is 
by  his  celebrated  '  *  Cowdrey  letter. ' '  Sen- 
lerman,  in  his  speech  delivered  Aug.  30, 
irtually  admitted  as  much,  saying:  It  is 
nes  said  that  General  Grant  did  not  know 
demonetization  of  silver.  Well,  what  of 
ineral  Grant  was  not  a  financier,  nor  a 
t,  nor  a  monetary  expert." 
act  of  1873  closed  the  mints  of  the  U.  S. 
the  coinage  of  additional  full  legal-tender 
dollars.  Such,  however,  as  had  before 
>ined  were  unaffected  by  this  act.  Their 
jtization  came  one  year  later  in  the  re- 
>f  the  statutes  of  the  U.  S.  The  revisers 
ithorized  simply  to  revise,  not  to  legislate, 
iheir  work  in  completed  form  came  before 
;s  for  acceptance,  the  question  at  once 
'hether  the  revisers  had  made  changes  in 
s.  Senators  Butler,  of  Massachusetts  and 
of  Vermont  declared  positively  that  they 
:.  In  fact,  by  section  3,586,  which  reads, 
ilver  dollar  coins  in  the  U.  S.  shall  be  a 
ader  at  their  nominal  value  for  any  amount 
eeding  $5  in  any  one  payment,"  they  had 
itized  the  outstanding  standard  silver  dol- 
'e  for  payments  of  $5  and  tmder. 
an.  14,  1875,  the  free-coinage  system  was 
to  gold  by  the  discontinuance  of  the  coin- 
Tge  of  one  fifth  of  one  per  cent, 
my  22,  1876,  by  a  jomt  resolution,  the 
ollar  was  deprived  of  all  legal-tender  qual- 
nator  Sherman  declaring  that  it  was  never 
d  to  make  it  a  legal  tender  for  any  sum 
er.     In  Feb.,  1887,  the  trade  dollars  were 

the  above  was  but  a  part  of  a  world- 
lovement  to  demonetize  silver  is  shown 
>.  Treasury  Circular  No.  123,  pp.  35-36. 
an.  14,  1875,  the  act  for  tne  resumption 
ie  payments  was  passed.     This  act  pro- 
vided for  the  redemption  of  paper 
^1^  money  with  coin,  for  unlimited  is- 
5f^  sues  of  national  bank-notes,  for  the 
1^    reduction  in  volume  of  ' '  greenbacks ' ' 
to  $300,000,000,  and  for  the  selling 
of  bonds    by  the  Secretary  of  the 
ry  that   funds   might  be   obtained  with 
to  effect  resumption.    The  same  act  pro- 


vided for  the  discontinuance  of  the  charge  made 
for  coining  gold  bullion. 

The  discovery  that  silver  had  been  demone- 
tized occasioned  a  tremendous  agitation,  and  de- 
mand for  remonetization.  In  conse- 
-j^  quence  Congress,  on  Feb.  28,  1878, 
TM^wi  AIH1W1  passed  the  Bland- Allison  Compro- 
^^Jp^mise  Silver  Act.  This  act  author- 
ized the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
purchase  from  $2,000,000  worth  to 
$4,000,000  worth  of  silver  bullion  per  month,  and 
coin  the  same  into  standard  silver  dollars  of 
412.5  grains.  Coinage  of  silver  on  private  ac- 
cotmt  was  prohibited.  Standard  silver  dollars, 
old  or  new,  were  made  full  legal  tender  save  where 
otherwise  provided  by  contract,  i.  e.,  demoneti- 
zation by  private  contract  was  permitted.  Sil- 
ver certificates,  redeemable  in  silver,  were  pro- 
vided for.  The  president  was  directed  to  call 
an  international  conference  to  fix  the  ratio  be- 
tween gold  and  silver,  and  establish  international 
bimetalism.  President  Hayes  vetoed  the  bill, 
but  it  was  passed  over  his  veto. 

By  Act  of  May  31,  1878,  at  which  time  the 
amount  of  U.  S.  treasury  notes  had  been  reduced 
to  $346,681,016,  the  further  cancelation  of  this 
form  of  money  was  forbidden,  notes  redeemed 
being  required  to  be  reissued.  Thus  was  estab- 
lished the  so-called  "endless  chain,"  to  remedy 
which  it  was  later  proposed  by  some  that  the 
greenbacks  be  abolished;  by  others,  that  the  re- 
demption feature  be  abolished ;  and,  by  still  oth- 
ers, that  the  secretary  redeem  in  silver  as  freely 
as  in  gold. 

The  year  1881  saw  a  renewed  monetary  agita- 
tion, when  France  and  the  U.  S.  jointly  issued  a 
call  to  a  monetary  conference.  It  met  in  Paris 
on  April  19th,  fourteen  governments  being  rep- 
resented at  the  opening,  and  delegates  from 
Great  Britain,  India,  and  Canada  bemg  present 
a  part  of  the  time.  This  conference,  which  con- 
tinued its  sessions  with  some  breaks  for  nearly 
two  months,  indicated  a  strong  approval  of  the 
theory  of  bimetalism,  but  came  to  no  agreement 
or  line  of  action,  England  and  Germany  being 
unwilling  to  act.  The  U.  S.,  therefore,  were 
still  left  to  act  alone.  No  change,  however,  was 
made  in  our  currency,  these  years  being  marked 
by  large  decreases  in  the  public  debt  and  a  dis- 
cussion of  what  to  do  with  the  "surplus"  in  the 
treasury. 

The  year  1883,  however,  was  marked  by  finan- 
cial depression  and  many  failures,  caused  partly 
by  poor  crops  and  overspeculation,  and  fell  par- 
ticularly on  the  iron  trade.  Yet  there  was  no 
panic  till  May,  1884,  when  it  fell  in  force,  altho 
m  speculative  rather  than  in  commercial  circles. 
In  1885  there  was  a  general  improvement,  yet 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the  president 
alike  in  their  annual  messages  recommended 
the  repeal  of  the  Silver  Bill  of  1878;  but  Con- 
gress declined  to  act,  and  the  next  year  like- 
wise, altho  it  also  declined  to  pass  a  free-silver 
bill.  In  1887,  a  year  of  prosperity,  there  was 
still  more  discussion  of  the  surplus"  in  the 
treasury,  and  again  an  effort  to  repeal  the  Sil- 
ver Bill  of  1878,  but  still  Congress  refused.  In 
1888  the  revenue  of  the  U.  S.  was  over  $1,000,000 
a  day.  The  circulation  of  the  national  banks 
was,  however,  contracting,  and  Congress  could 
still  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  repeal  the  silver 
law.  In  1890  the  failure  of  several  London 
houses,  and  notably  Baring  Brothers,  owing 
mainly  to  a  crisis  in  the  Argentine  Republic,  was 
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to  some  extent  followed  by  a  stringency  in  the 
market  here. 

On  July  14,  i8go,  the  so-called  Sherman  Silver 
Purchase  Act  was  passed.  This  law  required 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  pu^- 
«*  gv^^^- chase  each  month  4,500,000  ounces 
•  of  silver,  paying  for  the  same  with 

treasury  notes  (** Sherman  notes") 
not  more  than  $1  for  371.25  grains 
of  pure  silver.  These  notes  were  made  redeem- 
able on  demand,  in  coin,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
secretary.  The  act  declared  it  to  be  *'the  estab- 
lished policy  of  the  U.  S.  to  maintain  the  two 
metals  on  a  parity  with  each  other  upon  the 
present  legal  ratio,  or  such  ratio  as  tnay  be  pro- 
vided by  law,"  When  redeemed,  these  notes, 
like  the  notes  comprehended  in  the  Act  of  May 
31,  1878,  might  be  reissued.  Unless  otherwise 
provided  for  by  contract,  these  notes  were  legal 
tender.  They  might  be  used  as  national  bank 
reserves.  Until  July  i»  1891,  the  secretary  was 
required  to  coin  2,ooo»ooo  ounces  monthly;  there- 
after he  was  required  to  coin  enough  to  redeem 
the  treasury  notes  presented.  The  price  of  sil- 
ver being  such  that  the  amount  of  silver  requisite 
for  the  coinage  of  a  dollar  could  be  purchased  with 
less  than  a  dollar,  a  difference  called  the  "seign- 
iorage" was  foreseen;  this  seigniorage  was  to  be 
preser\'ed.  The  silver-purchase  clause  of  the 
Bland- Allison  Act  of  1B78  was  repealed. 

A  stormy  period  followed  the  enactment  of 
this  law.  ** Raids*'  were  made  on  the  treasury 
gold  reserve,  "Sherman  notes*'  being  presented 
m  large  (juan titles  for  redemption.  Tne  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  uniformly  redeemed  these 
notes  in  gold,  leaving  the  silver  idle  in  the 
treasury;  he  gave  as  his  reason  that  only  by 
paying  out  the  coin  demanded  could  he  ''pre- 
serve the  parity^'  between  the  two  metals.  The 
so-called  ** endless  chain"  thus  depleted  the 
treasury  of  its  gold.  In  the  spring  of  1893  there 
burst  the  most  fearful  panic  in  American  history, 
the  financial  classes  accounting  for  it  on  the 
ground  that  "confidence  was  destroyed*'  by  the 
exhaustion  of  the  treasury  gold-supply;  while 
others  attributed  it  to  a  conspiracy  among  cer- 
tain New  York  national  bank  presidents  and 
officers  of  the  national  government.  (See  J.  W. 
Schuckers's  "The  Black  Crime  of  1893.*') 

President  Cleveland  called  Congress  together 
Aug.  7»  1893,  in  special  session  to  repeal  the  sil- 
ver-purchase  clause  of  the  "Sherman  Act/*  Af- 
ter a  long  and  bitter  session  the  clause  was 
repealed.  Congress,  however,  passed  a  bill  re- 
q^uiring  the  coinage  of  the  seigniorage,  at  that 
time  lying  idle  in  the  treasury.  On  March  29, 
1894,  this  bill  was  vetoed  by  tfie  president. 

'The  theory  that  repealing  the  purchasing 
clause  of  the  Sherman  Act  would  stop  the  raids 
^n  the  treasury  proved  groundless.  Drains  on 
the  treasury  gold  stock  continued.  The  gold 
thus  drafted  away  was  recouped  by  four  txjnd 
sales.  The  first  occurred  Jan,  14,  r894.  Au- 
thority, dubious  at  best,  for  all  these  sales  was 
foimd  in  the  Act  of  Jan,  14,  1875.  The  secre- 
tary borrowed  $50,000,000  in  gold,  redeemable 
in  coin  after  ten  years.  By  November  the  gold- 
supply  had  again  fallen  so  low  as  to  cause  a  crisis. 
At  a  time  when  the  "balance  of  trade*'  should 
have  brought  it  to  the  U.  S.,  gold  was  again 
going  abroad.  The  secretary  now  sold  to  a 
syndicate  $50,000,000  worth  of  bonds,  payable 
in  coin  after  ten  years.  Late  in  the  same  winter 
heavy  withdrawals  of  gold  again  occurred;  less 


than  one  half  of  this  gold  was  exported^  the  bal- 
ance being  hoarded  at  home.  On  Feb.  8,  iSqj, 
the  secretary,  at  the  direction  of  the  president, 
sold  to  August  Belmont  &  Co.  on  behalf  of  the 
Rothschilds  and  themselves,  and  to  J.  P.  Morgan 
&  Co.  on  behalf  of  J .  S.  Morgan  &  Co.,  of  London, 
and  themselves,  bonds  amounting  to  $62,315,435. 
The  bonds  were  payable  in  coin  after  thirty 
years,  and  bore  interest  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent, 
payable  quarterly.  The  syndicate  agreed  to 
*  protect  the  treasury."  The  s^mdicat^  bought 
at  1 04 J;  on  Feb.  20th  they  offered  one  half  of 
the  entire  amount  purchased  ($62,315,415)  ia 
New  York  at  1 1  aj,  and  the  remaining  one  half  in 
London  at  about  the  same  rate.  Subscriptions 
in  New  York  amounted  to  $200,000,000:  in 
London,  to  $590,000,000.  In  consequence  the 
price  in  New  York  went  to  lao. 

By  the  holiday  season  of  1895-96  the  gold 
stock  had  again  dropt  to  the  danger  Une,  and 

the  secretary  arranged  again  to  sell 
load  Sftlet   ^*^^^^'  amounting  this  time  to  $100,- 

000,000,    to   the   Morgan   syndicate. 

A  loud  protest  was  now  raised  against 
bond  sales  to  private  syndicates,  and  a  popular 
loan  was  demanded.  Over  $56S,ooo»ooo  were, 
accordingly,  bidden  for.  In  consequence  the  syn- 
dicate, which  would  have  paid  104}.  was  obliged 
to  pay  110.6877  for  its  bonds,  the  govemment 
saving,  in  consequence,  over  $8,000,000. 

The  total  of  bonds  issued  in  these  four  sales 
amounted  to  $262,315,435, 

Curreocy  ** Reform" 

The  financial  legislation  of  1893-94  was  ac- 
companied and  followed  by  a  series  of  demands 
from  financial  circles  for  currency  "reform" 
Numerous  '*  plans,**  the  Baltimore,  Rho«ies's 
Journal  of  Banking,  Eckels,  Carlisle,  and,  later,  the 
McCIeary,  Fowler,  and  Gage  bills,  all  variations 
of  the  same  general  measure,  were  proposed. 
These  measures  contemplated  the  ultimate 
elimination  of  government  paper  money,  the 
substitution  therefor  of  national  bank-notes,  and 
the  reduction  in  the  cost  to  bankers  of  secimng 
these  notes,  notably  by  the  substitution  of  the 
banks'  *' assets'*  for  government  bonds,  whose 
advancing  premium  reduced  the  profits  on 
national  bank  circulation.  These  proposals^ 
in  a  word,  all  looked  to  the  private  ownership 
and  monopolization  of  a  prime  public  utility.  In 
view  of  the  popular  hostility  to  greenback  de- 
struction, the  process  of  *' impounding/'  i.  c  , 
locking  up  this  form  of  money  in  thenationaJ 
treasury  and  thus  protecting  the  bank-note  against 
the  competition  of  the  greenback,  met  with  much 
favor.  Silver  dollars,  which  also  competed  with 
bank-notes,  were  characterized  as  **fiat**  moner 
and  their  redemption  in  gold  was  advocateJ. 
None  of  these  plans,  however,  found  expression 
in  legislation. 

The  money  question  constituted  the  para- 
mount and  almost  the  exclusive  issue  in  the 
national  political  campaign  of  i8q6. 
1896  '^^^  Republican  National  platform 
declared:  **We  are  .  .  .  opposed 
to  the  free  coinage  of  silv^er  except 
by  international  agreement  with  the  leading  com- 
mercial nations  of  the  world,  which  we  pledge 
ourselves  to  promote,  and  until  such  agreement 
can  be  obtained  the  existing  gold  standard  must 
be  preserved."  The  Democrats  declared  for  the 
"free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  both  silver  and 
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the  present  legal  ratio  of  i6  to  i,  without 
for  the  aid  or  consent  of  any  other  na- 
e.,  the  restoration  of  silver  to  the  position 
led  in  the  currency  system  of  the  U.  S. 
1873.  The  "National"  or  "Gold"  Dem- 
leciared  for  the  gold  standard. 
:ensity  and  earnestness  the  campaign  of 
Tpassed  all  others  since  that  of  i860. 
he  leadership  of  Mark  Hanna,  the  Repub- 
nployed  money  to  a  degree  unparalleled  in 
history.  The  avowedly  gold  standard 
;he  "National"  Democrats,  carried  one 
-in  western  Kansas.  The  Republicans 
d  announced  the  result  as  a  victory  for 
.  standard. 

x)rdance  with  his  party's  platform  pledge 
iote  international  bimetalism,  President 
;y  appointed  a  commission,  consisting  of 
Walcott,  Stevenson,  and  Payne,  to  visit 
and,  if  practicable,  negotiate  an  inter- 
bimetalic  agreement.  In  France  the 
;ion  found  the  prospect  very  favorable; 
■ind  they  received  much  encouragement 
rd  Salisbury,  Prime  Minister,  and  others. 
;ish  financial  classes,  however,  abetted,  it 
sly  believed,  by  the  government  at  Wash- 
vetoed  the  proposal,  and  the  commission 
I  home  empty-handed.  The  agitation 
reupon  dropt,  and  the  "single  standard 
ely  of  gold,"  for  which  Messrs.  Ruggles 
srman  began  working  in  1867,  but  for 
le  American  people  had  never  voted,  was 
I  as  final. 

s  message  of  Dec,  1897,  President  Mc- 
proposed  legislation  providing  for  the 
ion  of  greenbacks  in  gold,  the  greenbacks 

thereupon  to  be  retained  in  the 
^  treasury  unless  called  for  in  exchange 
^  for  gold.  Inasmuch  as  redemp- 
^    tion  would  be  demanded  mainly  by 

bankers  and  speculators,  constitu- 
opposed  to  the  existence  of  the  greenbacks, 
w,  as  pointed  out  by  Congressman  Walker, 
achusetts,  would  have  enabled  a  single 
al  with  $1,000,000,  or  less,  in  greenbacks 
md  the  entire  $346,000,000  of  greenbacks, 
his  it  would  liave  been  necessary  onlv, 
present  the  greenbacks  at  the  sufc- 
in  Wall  Street  for  gold;  then,  crossing 
5t  to  a  bank,  to  exchange  the  gold  for 
:ks;  then,  recrossine  the  street  to  the 
sury,  to  redeem  these  greenbacks  in 
d  so  continue  until  all  the  greenbacks  in 
itry,  as  they  gravitated  to  the  financial 
were  safely  locked  in  the  vaults  of  the 
sury.  The  proposal  was  not  carried  out. 
arch  14,  1900,  the  "single  standard  ex- 
r  of  gold"  was  enacted  into  law.  This 
[gnated  the  gold  dollar  of  25.8  grains, 

nine  tenths  fine,  as  "the  standard 

unit  of  value,"  and  directed  the 
UtjI  treasurer  of  the  U.  S.  to  main- 
mm  tain  all  of  the  forms  of  money  issued 
•^  by  the  U.  S.  at  a  parity  with  this 

standard.  The  gold  reserve  of  the 
treasury,  traditionally  assumed  to  have 
it  by  the  law  of  July  12,  1882,  at 
>,ooo,  was  definitely  put  at  $150,000,000, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was  directed 
ain  it,  if  necessary,  by  selling  bonds.  The 
der  quality  of  the  silver  dollar  and  green- 
is  retainea.  Divisions  of  issue  and  re- 
n    were     established    in    the    national 

Silver  certificates  were  made  to  re- 


?lace  treasury  notes.  The  Secretary  of  the 
reasury  was  authorized  to  coin  silver  purchased 
under  the  Act  of  July  14,  1890,  into  subsidiary 
coins,  canceling  an  eaual  value  of  treasury  notes 
of  1890;  national  banks  with  capitals  of  $25,000 
were  authorized  for  towns  of  6,000  population  or 
under;  bonds  maturing  in  1904,  1907,  and  1908 
were  permitted  to  be  refunded,  at  a  lower  interest 
rate,  mto  gold  bonds  payable  in  thirty  years  and 
exempt  from  duties  and  all  species  of  taxation, 
national,  state,  municipal,  or  local;  and  national 
banks  were  permitted  to  issue  circulation  up  to 
the  par  value  of  their  bonds,  the  tax  upon  such 
circulation,  if  based  upon  the  new  bonds,  being 
at  the  same  time  reduced  one  half. 

In  the  second  session  of  the  Fifty-ninth  Con- 
gress a  bill  (H.  R.  23,017),  drawn  in  accordance 
with   the   carefully  prepared    recommendations 
of    a    convention   of   bankers,   and 

VationAl  i'^^^^'sed  by  the  president,  was  in- 
HatiV  ifftn^w  Produced  by  Representative  Charles 
^^N.  Fowler.  It  provided  that  any 
national  bank  which  had  been  doing 
business  for  a  year,  and  had  a  surplus  equal 
to  20  per  cent  of  its  capital,  might  issue  credit 
notes  equal  to  40  per  cent  of  its  outstanding  bond- 
secured  currency,  but  not  exceeding  25  per  cent 
of  its  capital;  upon  these  credit  notes  an  annual 
tax  of  3  per  cent  was  to  be  laid.  In  addition, 
the  bank  might,  in  time  of  emergency,  issue 
credit  notes  equal  to  12  J  per  cent  of  its  capital, 
upon  which  a  tax  of  5  per  cent  was  to  be  laid. 
The  government  would  hold,  as  trustee,  a  5  per 
cent  security  fund  out  of  which  to  pay  the  notes 
of  insolvent  banks. 

This  bill  was  correctly  characterized  as  a  "re- 
vival of  the  old  Baltimore  plan  of  non-secured 
asset  currency,"  ** contrived  in  formidable  bank- 
ing circles  twelve  years  ago,  and,  periodically, 
when  stock  jobbers  and  speculators  on  the 
'street'  had  been  pinched  and  squeezed  by  a  high 
call  rate  of  interest,  put  forward  with  constantly 
increasing  vehemence."  By  its  friends  this 
measure  was  described  as  "merely  another  patch 
on  a  patchwork  system";  by  its  opponents  as 
providing  for  currency  inflation,  certainly  of 
$213,000,000,  and  possibly  of  $320,000,000,  at  a 
tax  to  the  banks  of  3  per  cent  on  the  smaller  sum, 
and  5  per  cent  on  tne  $106,000,000  additional, 
and  by  the  banks  upon  the  borrowers  of  two  or 
three  times  that  amount ;  as  calculated  to  stimu- 
late the  spirit  of  speculation  and  gambling  at  the 
money  centers;  as  failing  absolutely  to  provide, 
like  the  Scotch  and  Canadian  systems  after  which 
it  was  nominally  modeled,  for  prompt  redemption ; 
as  unnecessary  to  meet  an  alleged  lack  of  money, 
inasmuch  as  national  banks  were  already  issuing 
but  62  J  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  circulation  to 
which  they  were  entitled  by  law;  as  merely  en- 
abling banks,  unwilling  to  issue  expensive  bond- 
secured  currency,  to  issue  a  cheaper  form  of 
money  at  a  greater  profit  to  themselves;  and  as 
utterly  tmcalled  for  by  the  business  commtmity  in 
general.  Critics  mignt  also  have  added  that  the 
scheme  provided  for  fiat  money,  pure  and  simple ; 
the  5  per  cent  security  fund  serving  as  but  the 
shadow  of  that  metallic  basis  which  bankers,  when 
criticizing  government-issued  and  -secured  money, 
have  been  accustomed  to  maintain  is  essential  to 
the  "sounckiess"  and  "honesty"  of  a  medium  of 
exchange.  Further,  in  the  light  of  our  financial 
history,  they  might  also  have  pointed  out  that 
this  bill  was  but  another  long  step  toward  the 
reaHzation  of  the  national  bankers'  dream,  name- 
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irrency  system  created  and  indorsed  by 
nent  and  turned  over  to  national  banl^ 
ninal  cost,  to  be  contracted  and  expanded 
Q  at  pleasure,  and  employed  in  exploiting 
(lie  to  their  own  enrichment. 

scheme,  providing  for  what  is  usually 
"credit  currency,  "elastic  currency, 
risively,  "rubber  money,"  again  ignomin- 
ailed.  An  act,  however,  approved  March 
,  and  bearing  the  name  of  Senator  Aldrich, 
»ed.  Aside  from  some  features  of  minor 
,  it  conceded,  in  part,  two  of  the  bankers' 
Is.  The  first  of  these,  omitted,  however, 
le  above  bill,  was  that  the  Secretary  of 
asury  should  be  required  to  turn  over  to 
ional  banks  all  the  funds  in  the  national 
y  save  such  as  were  needed  for  the  safe  con- 

the  daily  business  of  the  treasury.     The 

bill  met  this  demand  in  part  through 
3wing  clause : 
national  banking  associations,  designated 

purpose  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
;  depositories  of  public  money,  under  such 
ions  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  secre- 
i.  e.,  banks  specified  by  the  secretary  may 
ee  use  of  tne  public  funds.  What  per- 
I  of  such  fvmds  might  thus  be  placed  at 
sposal  the  act  does  not  indicate, 
second  demand  of  the  bankers,  namely, 
ey  should  be  provided  with  a  less  expen- 
ney  than  a  currency  based  on  government 
was  conceded  in  part  by  a  provision  that 
>nal  bank  may,  upon   deposit  of  lawful 

withdraw  its  circulating  notes,  the  maxi- 
f  such  withdrawals  for  all  national  banks 
en  month  being  fixed  at  $9,000,000.  This 
)n  saves  the  bank,  now  entrusted  with 
funds,  the  cost  of  the  premitmi  paid  for 
nent  bonds  with  which  to  secure  its  cir- 
1,  and  enables  it  to  secure  a  higher  interest 
on  its  own  money  than  that  borne  by  gov- 
ernment bonds.  The  measure  is  a 
^  step  toward  asset  or  "elastic  cur- 
*J^„  rency";  it  permits  contraction  of  the 
^  currency  by  national  banks  to  the 
extent  of  $9,000,000  per  month, 
city"  requires  that  the  banks  shall  be  per- 
both  to  contract  and  to  expand.  Natu- 
heir  next  demand  should  be,  again,  for 
'  or  "credit "  currency  that  they  may  thus 

Aldrich  law  also  contains  the  following 
>n: 

cretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  require  the  associa- 
s  designated  (as  depositories  of  public  monev),  to 
factory  security,  by  the  deposit  of  U.  S.  bonds  and 
for  the  safe-keeping  and  prompt  payment  of  the 
mey  deposited  with  them. 

;  do  the  words  "and  otherwise"  mean? 
rer,  the  WaU  Street  Journal  said: 

passage  of  the  Aldrich  bill  Congress  has  made  law- 
re  was  any  doubt  about  the  legality  before,  the  ac- 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  other  bonds  than 
;he  U.  S.  as  security  for  U.  S.  deposits  in  national 


Statement  has  been  interpreted  to  mean 
reafter  "when  it  is  not  convenient  for  the 
;  to  deposit  U.  S.  bonds  thev  mav  give 
>nds,  municipal  bonds,  or  railway  bonds, 
len  it  suits  their  purpose  not  to  give  any 


bonds  whatever,  then  the  personal  notes  of  the 
officers  of  the  banks  will  be  accepted." 

Commenting  upon  this  situation,  The  Commoner 
rAprU  12,  1907,  p.  3)  said:  "Why  did  it  (the  Wall 
Street  Journat)  not  tell  its  readers  that  the  very 
men  who  had  laughed  to  scorn  the  Populists'  sub- 
treasury  proposition,  which,  as  described  by  one 
Republican,  meant  'the  loan  of  the  public  money 
on  haystacks,  hogs,  and  hominy,'  had  provided 
for  16aning  the  public  money  without  interest 
upon  the  personal  notes  of  national  bankers?" 
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U.S.,  X  vols.;  John  Jay  Knox,  United  States  Notes:  Alexan- 
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CURTIS,  GEORGE  WILLIAM:  American  edi- 
tor  and  civil  service  reformer;  bom  in  Providence, 
R.  I.,  1824.  He  began  a  commercial  career  in 
New  York  City,  and  later,  together  with  his  elder 
brother,  joined  the  commtmity  at  Brook  Farm, 
being  the  yotmgest  member  of  that  company. 
Mr.  Ctirtis  remained  four  years  at  Brook  rarm, 
going  thence  to  Concord,  Mass.,  keeping  up  the 
friendship  formed  with  Emerson,  Hawthorne, 
and  others. 

In  1846  Mr.  Curtis  went  to  Europe,  and  during 
his  travels  contributed  letters  to  the  New  York 
Tribune.  On  his  return,  in  1 851,  he  became  con- 
nected editorially  with  that  paper.  In  1852  he 
became  one  of  the  editors  of  Putnam's  Monthly, 
and  in  1853  began  a  career  as  a  lyceum  lecturer, 
soon  becoming  one  of  the  most  popular  sj^eakers 
of  the  day.  In  1857  he  became  permanently 
associated  with  the  Harpers,  as  editor  of  the 
"Easy  Chair,"  the  remarkable  series  of  papers 
which  he  had  commenced  in  1853.  The  previotis 
year  he  had  become  chief  editorial  writer  for 
Harper's  Weekly,  a  position  he  held  till  his  death. 

In  i860  Mr.  Ctirtis  was  a  delegate  to  the  con- 
vention that  nominated  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  in 
Harper's  Weekly  and  on  the  platform  he  enthu- 
siastically advocated  the  cause  of  the  union  and 
emancipation.  In  187 1  General  Grant  appointed 
him  one  of  the  commissioners  to  draw  up  rules  to 
regulate  the  civil  service.  A  civil  service  league 
had  been  formed  in  New  York  State  in  1876,  and 
in  1880  it  was  revived,  and  Mr.  Curtis  became  its 
president.  This  was  superseded  a  year  later  by 
the  National  Civil  Service  Reform  League,  which 
was  essentially  of  his  organization.  In  r8po 
Curtis  became  chancellor  of  the  University  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  of  which  he  had  been  a  regent 
since  1864.  He  died  at  his  home  on  Staten  Is- 
land, Aug.  31,  1892.  Among  his  works  may  be 
mentioned:  "Lotus  Eating'^  (1852);  "Trumps" 
(1862);  "Eulogy  on  Wendell  Phillips"  (1865); 
"Motley's  Correspondence"  (1890);  and  "From 
the  Easy  Chair"  (1892). 
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DAMGEROirS  TRADES,  THE  (see  also 
Accidents):  American  legislature  seems  almost 
to  have  ipiored  a  branch  of  factory  legislation 
considered  elsewhere  of  the  utmost  importance. 
While  most  of  the  countries  of  Europe,  especially 
England,  have  considered  the  special  regulations 
of  dangerous  trades  as  a  necessity  of  modem 
industry,  in  only  one  case  have  the  American 
states  enacted  sx>ecial  laws  on  the  subject.  This 
is  the  law  with  reference  to  emery  wheels  that 
has  been  adopted  by  several  of  our  states. 

The  expression  "dangerous  trades"  is  used  in  a 
somewhat  technical  sense.  It  does  not  include 
all  trades  that  are  dangerous,  but  has  been 
especially  applied  to  those  trades  in  which  some 
form  of  poison  or  disease  is  incidental  to  the 
trade  itself  as  at  present  carried  on.  It  is  not 
generally  used  with  reference  to  those  trades  in 
which  sudden  injury  and  death  are  caused  by 
dangerous  machinery  or  unguarded  perils  (see 
Accidents),  but  rather  refers  to  those  slower 
acting  causes  which,  while  not  so  sensational  in 
their  horrors,  are  even  more  frightful  in  their 
results.  On  the  other  hand,  the  term  is  not 
applied  to  those  dangers  of  poor  sanitation  and 
poor  ventilation  that  are  incidental  to  all  trades. 

In  our  present  era  of  sharp  international  com- 
petition the  smallest  difference  in  the  technic  of 
an  industry  may  give  a  nation  a  great  commercial 
advantage,  such  as  the  United  States  enjoys  in 
many  cases  to-day:  but  %vith  the  spread  of  tech* 
nical  education  all  the  nations  are  turning  out 
men  able  to  bring  each  industry  up  to  the 
highest  level  of  eihciency,  so  that  in  the  great 
majority  of  processes  the  same  methods  prevail 
in  all  countries.  In  England  the  U.  S.  has  her 
greatest  competitor,  and  in  England  this  question 
of  the  dangerous  trades  has  for  the  last  ten  years 
claimed  a  very  large  share  of  public  attention. 
It  has  been  foremost  in  the  unions,  has  filled 
columns  of  the  press  day  after  day  for  years, 
has  been  the  subject  of  parliamentary  acts  and 
exhaustive  parliamentary  reports. 

Looking  to  her  as  leader  m  this  matter,  the 
following  is  a  classified  list  of  those  trades  which 
have  been  considered  dangerous  either  in  the  acts 
of  Parliament,  in  the  recent  reports  above  men- 
tioned, or  in  the  annual  reports  of  the  factory  in- 
spector : 

I.  Trades  in  which  lead  is  a  ;»oisoncms  element:  The  manu- 
facture of  earthenware  and  thina.  File  cutting.  The  manu- 
facture of  white  lead;  I.,«ad  smelting.  The  use  of  lead  in  nrint 
or  dye  works.  The  manufacture  of  red ,  orange  or  yellow  lead, 
GlasH  tx»lishing.  Enameling  of  iron  plates.  Enameling  and 
tinning  of  hollow  metal  ware  and  cookmg  utensils.  Processes 
in  which  yellow  chromate  of  lead  is  marie,  or  in  which  goods 
dyed  with  it  undergo  the  process  of  building,  winding,  weav- 
ing, etc. 

a.  Tradd  which  produce  other  ehemical  poi.sonsr  Manu- 
fa(:ture  of  paint  and  color.  Extraction  of  arsenic.  Dry  clean- 
ing. Paper  staining,  colorinj?  and  enameUng.  Hatters' and 
furriers'  work.  The  manufacture  of  matches.  Chemical  works* 
Bronwng  and  metallochrome  powder  in  Uthographic  works. 
India-rubber  work.  Dyeing  with  certam  dyes,  Mixing  and 
casting  of  brass,  pun  metal,  bell  metal,  white  metal,  phosphor- 
bronse.  and  manila  mixture. 

3.  Trades  in  which  anthrax  or  lockjaw  is  an  incident:  Wool 
sorting.  The  handling  of  hides  and  skins.  Hair  factories. 
Brushmaking.  Bone  factories.  Fellmongers*  works.  Furriers' 
works.  Tanneries;  Wotil  combing.  Blanket  stoviug and  tcnter- 
ing.  Warp  dre,^fing,  Carbonking and  grinding  olrags.  Flock- 
making.     Feather  cleaning. 

4.  Trades  in  which  the  danger  arifws  from  injurious  par- 
ticles in  the  air  or  from  dust:  Basic  slag  works.  Manufac- 
turc  of  silicate  of  cotton.  File  cutting.  Flour  millft.  Trades 
which  use  grindstones  or  emery  wheels.  China,  aoouring.  Silk 
combing.   Flax  &cutching. 
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5.  Tradea  in  which  sudden  accidents  arc  so  frequent  as  to 
demand  special  legislation;  Metal  works  which  use  converters. 
Electrical  generating  works.  Bottling  and  bottle  testing. 
Uuarries.     Manufacture  of  salt. 

6.  Processes  which  require  a  sudden  change  froixi  great  he»t 
to  cold  and  vice  versa,  such  as  lacquering  and  j^paomng. 
galvanising  of  iron,  and  the  work  carried  on  in  furnaces  and 
foundries. 

7.  Processes  that  require  artifidal  humidity:  Cotton  sptor 
ning,  weaving,  etc.  Flax  spinning,  weaving,  etc.  Wool  spin- 
ning.    Silk  spinning. 

Legislation  has  been  provided  by  Parliament 
to  cover  all  these  trades,  and  is  in  many  cases 
very  effective.  The  method  fol* 
lowed  is  to  give  the  Home  Secre- 
tary power  to  declare  a  certain 
trade  dangerous  and  to  require 
whatever  preventives  he  may  consider  necessary. 
If  the  manufacturer  objects  he  inay  appeal  to 
arbitrators^  whose  decisions  are  then  binding. 
These  provisions  are  very  generally  enforced. 
Out  of  hfty-six  cases  before  the  courts  in  1898  the 
inspectors  won  forty-nine. 

The  first  essential  point  in  the  regulations  is 
that  sickness  from  these  cases  is  required  to  be 
reported.  This  is  essential  both  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  rules  and  as  a  guide  for  future  action. 
These  rules  may  be  said  to  have  the  following 
objects : 

I.  To  prevent  fumes  of  dust  from  arising  in  the  fint  ijj- 
stance. 

3.  To  carry  ofT  the  fumes  and  dust  befoire  they  reach  tbe 
worker. 

3,  To  prevent  the  fumes  or  dust  from  reaching  the  worker 
or  those  parts  of  the  body  they  might  injure, 

^.  To  Keep  dean  the  person  and  clothes  of  the  worker  where 
he  js  exposed  to  injurious  dust. 

5.  To  furnish  an  antidote  before  any  poison  taJcen  into  the 
system  has  had  itsclTcct. 

6.  To  bring  immediate  relief  after  an  injury,  whether  the 
worker  is  aware  that  he  has  been  injured  or  not, 

7 .  To  prevent  poisoning  from  reaching  a  more  serious  sta^c- 

8.  To  eliminate  persons  unfitted  for  dangerous  occupations^ 
whether  this  unfitness  results  from  youth,  sex.  pcrsijnai 
idiosyncrasies,  or  even  from  the  accumulated  effects  of  labor 
at  the  trade. 

In  the  U.  S,  the  success  of  the  emery-wheel 
laws  should  give  encouragement  and  show  the 
practicability  of  special  legislative  enactments  in 
this  field.  Two  or  three  states  have  a  general 
law  which  may  be  stretched  to  cover  some  of  the 
evils,  but,  as  experience  in  Great  Britain  has 
shown,  this  is  not  sufficient. 

The  International  Labor  Association  is 
agitating  for  international  legislation  upon  the 
making  of  phosphorus  matches,  etc. 

DAIfTE  AKD  SOCIAL  REFORM  (1365-1331): 
The  influence  exerted  by  the  great  Italian  poet 
on  the  social  movement  of  liis  day  was  not  small. 
As  is  well  known,  he  took  an  eager  part  in  public 
affairs.  Alt  ho  of  a  family  traditionally  Guclph, 
he  was  a  Ghibelline,  favoring  the  enipire  against 
the  Church,  and  therefore,  for  what  he  beueved 
to  be  the  deepest  good  of  Florence  and  Italy, 
opposing  the  popular  party.  It  w^as  as  a  rcsidt 
of  the  strife  and  intrigues  arising  out  of  this  con- 
troversy that  he  was  expelled  from  Florence,  and 
given  the  bitter,  sad.  noble  life  out  of  which  has 
come  his  great,  mystic,  tmfathomable  son^.  His 
one  great  \vork  oti  social  themes  is  his  **De  Mo- 
narchia/'  written  in  Latin  in  rigid  dialectical 
method*  perhaps  abotit  1302  ^  tho  more  probably 
later.  In  any  case,  it  represents  his  mattire  Ghi- 
belline  views.     He  asks  three  questions  concern- 
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ing  the  Roman  Empire  (*'De  Monarchia/'  i.,  ii.) : 
I.  Whether  it  was  necessary  for  the  welfare  of 
the  world.  2.  Whether  the  Roman  people  took 
to  itself  by  right  the  office  of  monarchy  or  empire. 
5.  Whether  the  authority  of  monarchy  comes 
from  God  directly  or  only  from  some  other  min- 
ister or  vicar  of  God.  He  beUeves  that  the 
authority  of  the  empire  came  from  God  direct ;  he 
advocates  the  theory  which  became  the  ruling 
thought  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  which  has 
affected  all  European  history — that  the  empire 
and  the  Church  are  two  parallel  coordinate  powers, 
both  divine,  both  owing  respect,  but  neither  owing 
obedience,  to  the  other.  It  is  this  ideal  that  is 
revived  in  the  German  ideal  advocated  by  Bis- 
marck—e.  g.,  of  the  Christian  State.  (See  Ger- 
many.) 

DANTON,  GEORGE  JACQUES:  French  revo- 
lutionist; bom  at  Arcis-sur-Aube,  1759;  received 
a  good  education  and  entered  the  practise  of  law 
in  Paris.  Of  radical  views,  he  was  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  club  of  the  Cordeliers,  which  was 
from  the  first  the  center  of  the  extreme  popular 
party  in  the  French  Revolution,  and  became 
prominent  in  1792.  He  is  credited  with  instiga- 
ting the  rising  of  the  bloody  insurrection  of  Aug. 
loth  of  that  year,  which  began  the  Reign  of 
Terror.  The  next  day  he  was  raised  to  the  post 
of  minister  of  justice.  On  Sept.  2d,  when  Paris 
was  in  a  panic,  Dan  ton  made  a  bold,  powerful 
speech  in  the  assembly,  closing  with  the  words: 

Dare,  dare  again,  and  forever  dare."  That 
evening  several  hundred  prisoners  were  massa- 
cred in  the  prisons.  His  admirers  claim  that 
Danton  adopted  this  attitude  because  he  believed 
that  a  little  audacity  on  the  part  of  the  people 
then  would  really  in  the  end  most  preserve  life 
as  well  as  liberty.  As  a  member  of  the  conven- 
tion he  joined  the  Moimtain,  as  the  extremists 
were  called,  and  voted  for  the  death  of  the  king. 
He  was  prominent  in  the  establishment  of  the 
revolutionary  tribtmal;  was  a  member  of  the 
conunittee  on  public  safety;  aided  in  overthrowing 
the  Girondists ;  but  was  not  a  member  of  the  new 
committee  on  public  safety,  being  imable  to  ap- 
prove its  excesses.  He  could  not,  however,  pre- 
vent them,  and  fell  into  a  sort  of  apathy  till  at  last 
Robespierre  moved  against  Danton.  He  was 
brought  before  the  Tribimal,  sentenced,  and  guil- 
lotined April  5,  1794. 

Rbpbrbncbs:  Ca  Ira,  or  DanUm  in  the  French  Revolution, 
by  Gr5nlund '  (this  work  gives  the  favorable  view  of  Dan- 
ton); Life  of  Danton,  by  Beesly;  Danton,  a  Study,  by  Belloc. 
(See  also  Frbnch  Rbvolution.) 

DARROW.  CLARENCE  S.:  American  lawyer 
and  worker  for  reform;  bom  at  Kinsman,  Ohio, 
1857 ;  educated  in  the  public  schools;  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1875;  acted  for  some  time  as  attorney 
for  the  Northwestern  Railroad.  In  politics  he 
is  a  radical  or  independent  democrat,  practically 
a  Socialist.  He  was  counsel  on  the  side  of  labor 
for  Eugene  Debs,  as  well  as  in  a  large  ntunber 
of  labor  injunctions  and  conspiracy  cases.  He 
represented  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America 
before  the  Anthracite  Coal  Commission  which  was 
appointed  by  President  Roosevelt  in  1903,  and  at 
present  (1907)  is  defending  the  officials  of  the 
Western  Federation  of  Miners  who  were  indicted 
for  conspiracy  to  murder  former  Governor  Steu- 
nenbttrg  of  Idaho.  He  was  special  traction  coun- 
sel for  the  city  of  Chicago  in  the  recent  litigation 
against  the  gas  and  traction  companies.     He  is 


the  author  of:  "The  Persian  Pearl";  "Resist  not 
Evil";  "Farmington";  and  "An  Eye  for  an  Eye." 
Address:  1202  Ashland  Block,  Chicago. 

DAUM,  ADOLFUS:  Austrian  reformer;  bom 
in  Vienna,  1850;  studied  at  the  tmiversity  of  his 
native  city,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  m  1880. 
In  1887  he  became  a  member  of  the  Gemeinderat 
(common  cotmcil).  He  is  very  active  in  charity 
oi^anization  and  temperance  work,  and  together 
with  Baron  Oppenheimer  he  foimded  an  associa- 
tion for  improving  working  men's  dwellings.  He 
is  joint  fotmder  with  Dr.  Proskowetz  of  the  first 
Austrian  temperance  society  (Oesterreichischer 
Verein  gegen  Trunksucht) ,  has  been  its  secretary 
since  its  foundation,  and  edits  its  monthly  paper. 
Datun  is  author  of  articles  and  pamphlets  on 
temperance,  housing,  and  charity  organization. 
Address :    19  Spiegelgasse,  I.  Vienna,  Austria. 

DAVIDSON,  THOMAS:  Philosophist  and  re- 
former; bom  near  Tetterangus,  Scotland,  1840; 
graduated  at  Aberdeen  University,  i860;  in  1866 
removed  to  Canada;  in  1867  to  the  United  States, 
and  in  1870  settled  at  Cambridge,  Mass.  He 
however,  studied,  wrote,  and  lectured  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic,  mainly  on  philosophical 
themes.  He  also  established  a  summer  camp  in 
the  Adirondacks  for  the  study  of  philosophy  and 
ethics.  Deeply  interested  in  social  reforms,  he 
conducted  a  class  of  Russian  Jews  in  New  York, 
tho  his  main  reform  influence,  however,  was  his 
inspiring  personality.  Out  of  his  classes  and  lec- 
tures have  come  various  reform  efforts,  some  of 
them,  however,  not  at  all  on  the  lines  he  approved, 
notably  among  these  the  Fabian  Society  of  Lon- 
don. He  himself  was  a  strong  individualist  and 
a  religious  and  violent  freeUiinker,  but  large 
enough  to  encourage  all  workers  for  humanity  and 
seekers  for  truth.  His  published  writings  are  all 
philosophical.     Died  1900. 

DAVITT,  MICHAEL:  Founder  of  the  Irish 
Land  League ;  bom  in  the  village  of  Straide,  Mayo 
Cotmty,  1846.  When  five  years  old  he  saw  his 
parents  evicted  from  their  home.  The  family 
emigrating  to  Lancashire,  he  was  employed  in  a 
cotton-mill,  and  at  the  age  of  eleven  lost  his  right 
arm  through  a  machinery  accident.  He  attended 
school  at  Harlingden  until  fifteen,  when  he  ob- 
tained work  in  a  printing-office,  remaining  seven 
years.  In  1865  he  joined  the  Fenian  Brother- 
hood, and  in  1870  was  arrested  on  charge  of  trea- 
son and  sentenced  to  fifteen  years*  penal  servitude. 
After  seven  and  a  half  years  he  was  released  on 
ticket  of  leave.  After  a  visit  to  America  he  re- 
turned to  his  native  country.  In  1879  he  started 
the  land  agitation,  and  in  conjunction  with  Par- 
ncll  and  others  founded  the  Land  League.  In 
1880  he  went  to  the  United  States  to  organize 
land  leagues;  and  on  his  return  (1881)  he  was 
again  arrested,  but  after  fifteen  months  was  re- 
leased anew  on  ticket  of  leave,  and  was  accorded 
a  reception  by  Mr.  Pamell  and  the  Irish  leaders. 
In  February,  1883,  he  was  once  more  arrested  for 
a  speech  against  rent  and  landlordism,  and  was 
incarcerated  four  months.  While  in  prison  in 
Portland  in  1882  he  was  elected  M.P.  for  Meath, 
but  was  disqualified  by  vote  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  In  1890  Mr.  Davitt,  siding  with  Mr. 
Gladstone,  demanded  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Par- 
nell  because  of  his  proved  immorality,  Mr.  Davitt 
believing  this  to  be  the  only  way  of  saving  the 
Home  Rule  cause.    The  conflict  in  the  Irish  Party 
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and  in  Ireland  became  bitter,  but  Mr:  Da\'itt  found 
a  large  following,  and  in  1892  was  returned  to  the 
House  of  Commons.  In  1895  be  was  again  re- 
turned,  serving  until  1 899,  when  he  resimed.  Af- 
terward he  traveled  extensively.  He  died  in 
1Q06.  He  is  the  author  of:  "Leaves  from  a 
Prison  Diary"  (1889);  ''Defense  of  the  Land 
League"  (f  891 ) ;  **  The  Boer  Fight  for  Freedom  " 
(1902);  *'The  Fall  of  Feudalism  in  Ireland" 
(1904) ;  besides  works  on  Austraha,  etc, 

DAWSOIfj  HON,  ANDERSON:  Senator  for 
Queensland  m  the  Australian  Federal  Legislature; 
born  at  Rockhampton,  Queensland,  1863.  He 
educated  himself,  and  afterward  engaged  in  the 
grocery  business,  later  becoming  a  mining  pros- 
pector. In  1 90 1  he  was  elected  to  the  first  Com- 
monwealth Parliament.  Dawson  is  leader  of  the 
Queensland  Labor  Party,  and  in  1899  he  was 
premier  for  a  brief  f)eriod.  Address :  George 
Street,  Fitzroy.  Victoria, 

DEAF  AND  DUMB  AND  BLIND  SCHOOLS 
AND  ASYLUMS:  The  first  public  institution  for 
the  deaf  and  dumb  was  opened  at  Leipzig  in 
1 7 88  and  the  first  in  Englajid.  in  London,  m 
1792.  tho  in  1760  Abb^  de  TEp^e,  in  Paris,  and 
Thomas  Braidwood,  in  Edinburgh,  had  gotten 
together  classes  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  The  first 
institution  of  the  kind  in  America  was  opened  at 
Hartford,  Conn.*  in  181 7,  owing  to  the  efforts  of 
Dr,  Gailaudet. 

The  first  blind  school  or  asylum  was  founded  at 
Paris  in  1785.  England  followed  in  1791,  in  a 
school  at  Liverpool.  A  London  school  was  es- 
tablished in  1799. 

The  first  American  school  for  the  blind  was 
opened  in  Boston  in  1831  through  the  efforts  of 
Dr.  J-  D.  Fischer.      (See  also  Howe.) 

The  first  embossed  book  for  the  blind  was  in- 
vented by  Victor  Hauy,  in  Paris,  1785. 

The  total  number  of  deaf-mutes  in  the  United 
States,  1890,  was  40,592 — whites,  37,447  ;  negroes^ 
3,115;  others,  30;  males,  22,429;  females,  18.163; 
native-bom  whites^  33,278;  foreign-bom  whiteSj 
4*1^69, 

The  number  of  persons  so  deaf  as  to  be  unable 
to  hear  loud  conversation  June  i,  1890,  was 
121,178,  of  whom  80,6 1 1  were  able  to  speak.  The 
latter  were  49*^78  males,  31,338  females,  77*508 
whites,  3,308  negroes. 

Deaf-mutism  is  an  aiTection  of  childhood.  The 
steady  decrease  after  the  age  of  twenty  shows  the 
greater  mortality  among  these  unfortunates. 

The  total  number  of  the  blind  in  the  U.S.,  1890, 
was  50,568 — whites,  43,351;  negroes,  7,060; 
others,  157;  males,  28,080;  females,  22,488; 
native-bom  whites,  34,205;  foreign-bom  whites, 
9,146.     The  number  blind  in  one  eye  only  was 

93.988- 

The  U,  S.  Census  of  1 900  reports  deaf  and  blind 
asylums  together.     There  were,  in  1904,  66  pub- 
lic, 34  private,  and  15  ecclesiastical 
Statirtica     schools  or  asyltuns  for  the  deaf  and 
blind.     These    had    Dec.    31,    1904, 
7,923    male    and    6, 80S    female    in- 
mates.     The   cost  of  maintenance   was   (1903) 
$3,^2^,683.     Annual    subsidies    to  private  and 
ecclesiastical   institutions,   $884,772.     Pay  from 
inmates,  $100,693. 

In  Great  Britain,  under  Blind  and  Deaf  Children 
Act,  1893,  there  are  39  schools  and  institutions 
for  blind  and  54  for  deaf  children,  with  1,683  and 
3,248   inmates,     London,   Bristol,    Birmingham, 


and  Nottingham,  voluntary  after-care  commit- 
tees, take  the  blind,  deaf,  and  defective  children 
as  they  leave  school,  find  them  work,  and  gener- 
ally supervise  their  welfare. 

Professor  Mayo-Smith  (*' Statistics  and  Sociol- 
^^Yt"  P'  213)  gives  the  following  table,  but  r&^ 
minds  us  that  it  is  of  doubtful  comparative  valueJ 
owing  to  the  different  degrees  to  which  the  defi^ 
cient  are  registered  in  different  countries; 

Dbficibnt  for  i.ooo.ooo  op  Population:   tBgo 


COUHTIUBS 


Deaf* 
lltttei 


Austm , 

England  and  Wales. , , . 

Hucigary , , 

Ireland 

Norway ^ .„. 

Scotland , , 

Sweden . , . , 

United  States 

North  Atlantic  Division 
South  Atlantic  Division 
North  Central  Division. 
Sonth  Central  Di%asion. 
Western  Division, ..... 


DEAKIN,  ALFRED:      Prime  minister  of  the"" 
Australian   commonwealth;  bom   at   Melbourne, 
1856;  educated  in  the  Church  of  England  Gram-^_ 
mar  School  and  at  Melbourne  University :  callei^H 
to  the  Victorian  bar  in  1877;  elected  to  the  legis^H 
lature  in   1870,  but  resigned;  reelected  in   1880, 
serving  till   i88g.     He  was  sohcitor-general  and 
minister  of  public  works  and  water  supply  in  th 
service  ministry^  188^-86;  and  leader  of  the  Lib 
eral  Party,  1886,  holding  ^'arious  oflices.     Deakii] 
is  the  author  of  the  first  factory  act,  and  of  th 
first  act  for  public  irrigation  on  an  extensive  plani 
and  he  is  president  of  the  royal  commission  c 
irrigation.     He  was   a   member   of  the  Feden 
Council  in  1889,  18(35,  ^^^  1807,  took  a  prominenfl 
part  in  the  movement  for  federal  union,  was 
member   of   the   convention   which   framed  th^ 
commonweaUh    constitution    (ia97'-98)»    was 
delegate  to  London  to  urge  the  passing  of  th 
Commonwealth  Bill  (igoo),  attorney-general  foj^ 
the  first  federal  ministry  (1901-3),  acting  prime 
minister  and  minister  for  external  affairs  in  igoi J 
prime  minister  from    1903   till  April,   1904,  ano 
leader  of  the  Protectionists.     In  July,   1Q05,  he 
was  again  made  prime  minister.     He  is  also  pres- 
ident of  the  Imperial  Federation  League  in  Vic  " 
toria  since   1905.     In    1887   he  declined  knight 
hood.     Address:     Llanarth,   South  Yarra,   Mei 
bourne. 

DEARMER,  PERCY:    English  clergyman  and 
author;  bom  in  London,  1S67  ;  educated  at  West 
minster  School,  abroad,  and  at  Christ  Churcl 
Oxford.     He  has  been  successively  curate  of  St^ 
Anne's,  South  Lambeth;  St.  Johns,  Great  Marl- 
borough Street;   and  Berkeley  Chapel,  Mayfair, 
Since  1901  he  has  been  vicar  of  St.  Mary  the  Vii 
gin's   Church,    Primrose    Hill.     Mr.    Dearmer  i 
greatly  interested  in  the  social  conditions  and 
problems  of  the   time,   and  has  ^^Titten   manj 
tracts  on  social  questions,  besides  editing  and 
contributing  to   several   volumes   on   the  sam' 
subject,  notably  '*The  Church  and  the  New  Ceil 
tury  Problems/'     Since   1S91    he  has  been   th 
secretary  of  the  London  branch  of  the  Christia 
Social   Dnion.     He  is  the  author  of:     *'Oxfor 
Cathedral**  (1897);  ''Religious  Pamphlets'*  and 
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•*  Wells  Cathedral"  (1898):  "The  Parson's  Hand- 
book" (1899);  "The  Little  Lives  of  the  Saints* 


(j905)»    c^c.       Address:    St.    Mary's    Vicarage, 
Elsantly  Rd.,  London,  England. 

DEATH  PENALTY:  The  infliction  of  the  death 
penalty  has  existed  among  all  peoples  and  in  all 
times.  Only  recently  has  there  been  any  serious 
agitation  for  its  abandonment.  In  the  earliest 
times  and  through  the  Middle  Ages  it  was  often 
accompanied  with  the  most  terrible  tortures. 
Death  on  the  wheel,  by  quartering,  by  flaying 
alive,  by  burning,  by  crucifixion,  by  immersion  in 
boiling  oil,  by  disemboweling — these  were  but  a 
few  of  the  simpler  methods. 

The  death  penalty  was  in  former  times  inflicted  for  all 
manner  of  crimes.  It  was  once  the  ordinary  punishment 
for  all  felonies;  in  England  it  was  the  certain  doom  of  all  who 
could  not  avail  themselves  of  benefit  of  clergy — i.  e.,  it  was 
inflicted  on  all  who  could  not  write.  Moreover,  numerous 
acts  of  Parliament  created  felonies  without  benefit  of  clergy. 
Things  grew  worse  rather  than  better.  Llorente  estimates 
the  numoer  that  were  buried  alive  tmder  the  Inquisition  alone 
at  31.9x3.  Rowe  divides  this  by  10.  Protestant  England 
has  her  shame.  Blackstone  mentions  x6o  offenses  as  punish- 
able by  death.  Pour  fifths  of  these  had  been  added  during 
the  reign  of  the  first  three  Georges.  Among  these  offenses 
were  stealing  in  dwelling-houses  to  the  amount  of  40^-:  steal- 
ing in  a  shop  to  the  value  of  ss..  ct;nlnte^^dlrnJ^[  stamps  used 
in  the  sale  qf  hair  powder  and  perfumery.  In  the  latter  part 
of  the  reign  of  GeorRe  HI.,  due  to  the  efforts  of  Sir  Samuel 
RomUlyH  much  of  this  was  abolishe^d.  In  Pennsylvania, 
tinder  Peon's  code  of  laws,  murder  and  treason  were  the  only 
crimi^  puni^h^ble  by  deaths  In  Ma-^sachuselta  there  were 
twelve  causes.  Capital  punishment  haj*  been  defended  in  all 
timeA  and  by  the  greatest  philosophers.  The  Mosaic  and  the 
Germanic  Jaw  allowed  retaliation — a  life  for  a  life.  Plato 
argued  for  its  limitatioii  to  incordj?iMe  culprits,  whose  death 
would  serve  the  public  pood,  Grotius  treats  the  question 
from  a  religious  pointy  liA^ing  his  ar^rument  on  the  laws  of 
Hoses^  MQntes<!|uieu  defends  it  as  a  sort  of  retaliation  by 
society <  based  on  the  nature  of  things,  Rousseau,  following 
T^obbei,  defends  it  on  the  ground  that  the  criminal  is  a  rebel 
tu  *^n  -^dal  contract,  Kant  says  that  in  the  social  contract 
man  consents  to  the  penal  law,  and  so  can  be  put  to  death. 
Bbccaria,  in  his  "Essay  on  Crimes  and  Punishments" 
(1775).  was  the  first  to  argue  for  its  total  disuse.  He  did  so 
on  the  ground  that  society  had  no  right  to  take  away  life,  since 
it  did  not  give  life,  and  that  it  was  not  the  punishment  most 
deterrent  to  crime.  Bentham  argued  that  it  was  the  most 
deterrent.  Romilly  argued  that  if  it  is  not  the  supreme 
penalty,  and  society  has  the  right  to  inflict  worse  penalty,  it 
surely  has  that  right. 

The  main  arguments  for  capital  punishment 
have  been  based  on  the  absolute  justice  of  de- 
manding life  for  life,  on  Scripture  warrants,  and, 
above  all,  on  the  asserted  teaching  of  experience 
that  the  death  penalty  is  actually  the  most  de- 
terrent ptmishment,  and  therefore  the  most 
effective.  Men  have  striven  to  show  that  where 
the  death  penalty  has  been  abolished  murder  has 
decreased.  This,  on  the  other  hand,  is  strenu- 
ously denied;  and  the  argument  against  the  death 
penalty  is  based  on  the  denial  of  the  right  of  the 
State  to  take  life,  on  Christian  charity,  and,  above 
all,  on  the  claim  that  it  works  evil,  Drutalizes  the 
commtmity,  making  it  think  life  cheap,  even  add- 
ing a  horrible  fascination  to  murder,  and  deliver- 
ing juries  from  convicting  murderers,  etc. 

In  the  United  States  the  death  penalty  may  be 
given  in  most  states  for  treason,  murder,  arson, 
rape,  piracy,  robbery  of  the  mails  with  jeopardy 
to  life,  rescue  of  a  convict  going  to  execution, 
burning  a  vessel  of  war,  and  corruptly  destroying 
a  private  vessel.  It  has  been  abolished  in  Michi- 
gan (1846),  Wisconsin  (1852),  Rhode  Island 
(1852),  Iowa  (1877),  Maine  (1887),  and  New 
York;  but  has  been  restored  in  Iowa  and  New 


York.     In  1888  the  latter  state  substituted  death 
by  electricity  for  hanging. 

In  Europe  it  seems  going  out  of  use.  In  Hol- 
land there  have  been  no  executions  since  i860, 
and  the  penalty  was  abolished  in  1870.  In 
Rumania  it  was  abolished  in  1864.  and  in  France 
and  Portugal  in  1907.  Switzerland  abolished  it 
in  1874,  but  murders  increasing,  in  1879  the  can- 
tons reestablished  it  where  the  canton  so  votes. 
It  remains  abolished  in  fifteen  cantons.  From 
1870-79,  of  805  persons  sentenced  to  death  in 
Austria,  only  16  were  executed;  in  Sweden,  only  3 
out  of  32;  in  Norway,  3  out  of  14;  in  Denmark. 
I  out  of  94:  in  Bavaria,  out  of  249  committed  for 
murder,  only  7  were  executed.  In  North  Ger- 
many, from  1869-78,  1,301  were  convicted  of 
homicide,  484  sentenced,  but  only  i  executed — 
Hodel,  who  attempted  the  assassination  of  the 
emperor.  The  death  penalty  for  political  crimes 
is  all  but  universally  abolished.  The  French 
Revolution  of  1830  declared  for  this,  and  it  was 
abolished  in  France  by  the  Constitution  of  Nov. 
4,  1848,  and  the  law  of  June  8,  1850.  In  Great 
Britain,  Austria,  Russia,  and  most  of  the  states 
of  the  U.  S.,  the  method  of  execution  is  by  hang- 
ing; in  New  York  and  Massachusetts  by  electro- 
cution; in  Germany  by  beheading;  in  Spain  by 
garroting.     See  Penology. 

Rbpbrbncbs:  The  Death  Penalty  (Questions  of  the  Day 
Series,  1801),  by  A.  J.  Palm;  On  the  Punishment  of  Death. 
by  Basil  Montagu.  iSo<)-iy,  Memoirs  of  Sir  S.  KomiUy, 
1840;  Rationale  of  Puntshment.  by  Jeremy  Bentham.  1830: 
Report  of  Select  Committee  on  Capital  Punishment,  New  York 
State  Assembly.  185 1;  Essays  on  Crimes  and  Punishments, 
bv  Beccaria,  17 75*.  Articles:  Westminster.  April,  1901. 
May,  1906;   Annals  Am.  Acad..  March.  1901. 

DEATH-RATES:  Two  facts  stand  out  in  the 
study  of  death-rates  from  the  standpoint  of  social 
reform.  First,  the  marked  falling  of  the  death- 
rate  in  almost  all  civilized  countries  and  cities, 
clearly  indicating  advance  in  national  and  civic 
cleanliness  and  hygiene,  together  with  increasing 
successful  provision  for  the  sick  and  for  old  age. 
Second,  the  varying  death-rates  between  city  and 
country,  the  poor  and  the  rich,  the  overcrowded 
and  the  well-circumstanced,  showing  to  what 
extent  the  death-rate  is  a  matter  of  economics 
and  of  environment.  These  questions,  however, 
are  better  considered  after  the  statistics : 

General  Statistics 

Dbath-Ratb  pbr  1.000  Population 
(From  U.  S.  Census  Bulletin  15.  1904) 


Austria 

Belgium 

Denmark 

England  and  Wales 

France 

German  Empire 

Prussia 

Hungary 

Ireland 

Italy 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Scotland 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

United  States  (registra 
tion  area) 


1890 


29. A 
ao.6 
19.0 
T9S 

32.8 

34-4 
24.0 
3a  4 
18.3 
36.4 
30.5 
17.9 
19.7 
325 
17. 1 

30.8 

19. 6 


Twenty- 
five  years 
1876-1900 


38.6 
20. 1 
18.3 
19. 1 
21.9 

24  .  2 

23 -7 

32.3 
18.2 

26. 5 

20.3 
16.6 

19. a 
30.3 
17.0 

30.6 


1900 


as. 4 
19  3 
26.9 
18.3 
31.9 

33.  I 
31.8 
36.9 

19. 6 

*^? 
17.8 

IS. 9 

18. 5 

38.7 

16.8 

19.3 

17. 8 


In  the  United  States  the  "registration"  area  means  areas 
where  there  are  adequate  official  retxims.     ' '  Non-registration  '* 
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areas  are  those  where  the  census  enumerators  made  the  re- 
ports, or  where  the  official  reports  were  too  defective  to  be 
adequate.  The  registration  area  embraces  ten  registration 
states — namely.  Connecticut,  District  of  Columbia,  Maine, 
MassachusetU,  Michigan.  New  Hampshire.  New  Jersey.  New 
York.  Rhode  Island,  and  Vermont — and  outside  these  sUtes 
153  registration  cities.  These  are  all  sUtes  and  all  cities 
having  at  least  8.000  inhabitanU.  for  which  the  registration  of 
deaths  under  local  laws  and  ordinances  was  found  to  be 
sufficiently  acctirate  for  use  by  the  Census  Office.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  registration  area  in  1900  was  28.807.260.  or 
about  38  i)er  cent  of  the  entire  poptilation  of  continental  U.  S. 
In  the  registration  area  it  is  estimated  that  the  death-rate  of 
X900  was  17.8,  but  the  census  states  that  as  the  non-registra- 
tion area  was  largely  rural  the  real  death-rate  was  between 
X7.8  and  15.4  (the  niral  registration  rate). 


Thb  United  States 

Death- Rates  per  1,000  Population  by  Race  and  Nativity: 
X900 

(Twelfth  Census,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  Ivii.,  Ixx,,  Ixxiv.,  and  286) 


Death- Rates  by  Age  Periods  per  1,000  Population  of 
Corresponding  Aob:  1900 


Total 

White 

Negro. 
Indian 
and 
Mon- 
golian 

White 

Registration  Area 

Native 

For- 
eign 
bom 

Summaries: 

Registration  area.  . . 
Registration  cities.  . 
Registration  states. . 

Cities 

Rural 

17.8 
18.6 

III 

15.4 
17.0 

22.8 

17. 5 
17.7 

13.9 
x8.o 

17.4 
17.9 
19. 1 
17. 0 

17.3 
17.9 

IS. 3 

16.9 
19.x 

17. S 

17.7 

18.0 

17.8 
18.9 
16.9 

29.6 
30. 5 
as. 3 
27.6 
19. 0 

23.4 
16.1 

16.4 
IS.  I 
233 
26.2 

24.9 
28.7 

16.6 
17.3 

18.3 
14.9 

16.8 
17.6 
17.7 
18.3 
13. 1 
19.3 
16.7 
17.0 

16.6 

19.4 
17.8 

Registration  states 

Connecticut 

District  of  Coltmibia . 
Maine 

16.9 
32.0 
16.2 

Massachtisetts 

Michigan 

16.4 
16.4 

i8!6 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

20. 1 

Rhode  Island 

Vermont 

17.3 
19.1 

Dbath-Ratbs 

Certain  Causes,  for  the  Registration  Area.  1900  and 
1890 

(From  the  Twelfth  Census) 


Cause 


Pneumonia 

Consumption^ 

Heart  disease' 

Diarrheal  diseases*. 
Diseases  of  the  kid- 
neys*  

Apoplexy 

Cancer 

Old  age 

Bronchitis 

Cholera  infantum 

Debility  and  atrophy 

Inflammation   of  the 

brain  and  meningitis 

Diphtheria 

Typhoid  fever 

Influenza 

Diseases  of  the  brain 

Croup 

Malarial  fever 


Dbath-Rate  per 
100.000 

Increase  or  De- 
creasb in  Dbath- 
Rate.  1890  TO  X900 

1900 

1890 

Increase 

Decrease 

191.9 
190.5 
134.0 
85.1 

83.7 

66.6 
60.0 
54. 0 
48.3 
47.8 
45.  S 

41.8 

Hi 
\u 

186.9 
245.4 

131. 8 

104. 1 

S9.7 
49.0 
47.9 
44.9 

74.4 

III 

49.1 
70.1 

46.3 

6.2 

30.9 
27.6 
19.2 

S.o 

12. 2 

24.0 
17.6 

13.  I 
9.1 

17.7 

34^9 
19. 0 

"26!i" 
31.9 
43.1 

7.3 
34.7 

12. S 

17.8 
10.4 

*  Including  general  tuberculosis. 

*  Including  pericarditis. 

*  Including  cholera  morbus,  colitis  diarrhea,  dysentery,  and 
enteritis. 

*  Including  Bright 's  disease. 


(Twelfth  Onsus.  vol 

Hi. 

.  p. 

Ixxx.) 

Agb  Pxjuod 

Rboisthation 

1    1 

^ 
8 

n 

0 

2 

1-5 

(3       1     ft 

D     1  D 

Ul 

in 

Vt 

S' 

Summaries: 

Registration  area . .  . 

165.4  S".i 

4-3 

e-l 

^.0 

ii.S 

33.  t 

8«.i 

Registration  cities.  . 

Registration  (tatea .  . 

Citiea.......  . 

179.9 
159  3 

S7.6 
^99 

n 

5.71 

11 

lt.6 
jo-s 

34.a 
203 

m 

1S4.7 

591 

AS 

s.« 

^.I 

13.  J 

34  ^ 

Td 

Ruml,,..,,., 

117*4 

UA 

,T  a 

S.;^ 

&..&. 

ti.O 

15.7 

Rjegistration  states: 

Connecticut.  ....... 

t0.S 

46.4 

1.6 

^'4 

7.4 

9-5 

19,8 

8,!J 

District  of  Columbia 

574.5 

Si,o 

70 

97 

lie? 

•i:? 

27.3 

103^ 

Maine.  ^  .,.,..,.  ^  . , 

144'  1 

41  0 

^'S 

6,^ 

J:l 

170 

78.1 

Massachusetts 

177.B 

54-4 

.V» 

S.6 

tl 

30.7 

«6,j 

Michigan.  ..*..,♦♦,» 
New   Hampshint. . .. 

I3I.3 

36.0 

;i*' 

S.3 

7.0 

tv6| 

7^■5 

173.0 

51.8 

3-9 

S'4 

63 

8.3 

t6.i 

79-9 

New  Jersey,  ,.*.**., 
New  York ,  - 

167.4 

Ka.7 

4^a 

S.^ 

»,S 

10.9 

3  1,0 

Hi 

1S9.B 

IJ-l 

\-9 

S.6 

Vo 

l^.I 
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Thb  Mors  Important  Causbs  of  Dbath — Deaths  pbr  ioo.ooo  Pboplb  in  1903 

Compiled  from  statistics  of  the  Imperial  Health  Department  of  the  German  Empire,  1906 
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Concerning  the  interpretation  of  these  and  other 
vital  statistics  caution  must  be  exercised.  Says 
Professor  Mayo-Smith  ("Statistics  and  Sociol- 
ogy." p.  149); 

The  ordinary  basis  for  compariscm  of  mortality  is  to  take 
the  number  of  deaths  per  t.ooo  of  the  population.  As  the 
death-rate,  however,  is  greater  among  males  than  amon« 
females,  and  at  certain  age  periods  than  at  others,  it  is  ob\'ious 
that  oomparison  would  only  be  fair  between  two  populations 
where  the  sex  and  age  distribution  was  exactly  the  same* 
This  never  happens,  and  even  in  the  same  population,  in  course 
of  time,  the  sex  and  age  distribution  may  vary.  The  use  of 
the  crude  dcath-ralc  has  given  rise*  therefore,  to  many  criti- 
cisnu.  In  1881  the  general  rate  in  England  and  Wales  was 
i8.j)  i>er  t.ooo  of  all  ages,  while  in  France  it  was  13.0 — i.  c 
3.1  higher.  But  had  the  age  distribution  of  the  French 
population  been  identical  with  that  of  England,  the  general 
d(Atb-rate  would  have  been  ao.9  and  not  23.0.  Thus,  of  the 
3.1  difference  between  the  two  rates.  *.o  was  due  to  difTerence 
of  health  condition  and   i.i  to  diflerencc  of  age  distribution. 

Various  plans,  therefore,  have  been  proposed 
for  correcting  the  death-rate  by  reducing  the  pop- 
ulation to  a  cuTomon  standard. 

Profesjior  Edjjeworth,  of  Oxford,  has  summed 
up  in  Palgrave's  "Dictionary  of  Political  Econ- 
omy" the  generally  received  conclusions  as  to 
death-rates,  which  we  condense  as  follows: 

One  class  of  causes  in  variations  in  death-rates,  since  they 
can  be  little  chftnge^l,  are  mainly  important  t>ecause  they  must 
be  allowed  for  in  estimating  the  causes  which  can  lie  changed. 
Among  these,  in  the  main,  un variable  causes  of  ditTerences  in 
death-rates  is  sex. 

At  the  early  ages  the  difference  between  the  mortality 
of  the  two  sexes  is  marked.  At  the  sero  point  of  age  it  ap- 
pears that  the  proportion  of  male  to  female  still-bom  children 
is  I3P  to  100.  For  the  period  0-5  the  proportion  of  mortality 
is  7a  to  6  a  Caccording  to  Dr.  Fart's  life- table  for  England 
and  Wales).  At  the  age  of  adolescence  female  mortality  gains 
upon  male,  but  again  lags  behind  at  later  ages.  The  dis- 
turbing effect  w^hich  this  cause  exercises  on  inferences  drawn 
from  the  general  death-rate  is  not  so  considerable  as  the 
effect  of  age.  Mr.  Humphreys,  in  his  paper  "On  the  Value 
of  Death-Rates"  {Journal  of  Stat.  Soc.,  xxxvii.,  p.  444), 
contrasting  the  English  towns  which  have  the  greatest  and 
the  least  proportion  of  male  to  female  inhabitants,  argues 
that  the  extreme  i>erlurbalion  of  the  general  death-rates 
which  may  be  expected  from  this  cause  is  not  more  than  two 
per  mille. 

Here  may  be  mentioned  the  effect  on  mortality  of  the 
variations  of  the  seasons.  Of  the  four  Quarters  of  the  year, 
the  first  is  the  most  fatal ;  next  comes  the  fourth ',  the  mortality 
at  the  second  quarter  is  for  this  country  on  an  average  in 
excess,  but  occasionally  below,  that  of  the  third  quarter 
("Reports  of  the  Registrar-General,"  tables  showing  death- 
rates  in  each  quarter  of  the  years  since  1838), 

Other  causes,  not  admitting  of  such  exact  measurement,  are 
race  and  climate  (including  properties  of  soil,  water,  etc,>. 

Also  it  may  be  expected  that  the  mortalitv  of  unmarried 
persons  will,  ca-teris  paribus,  be  particularly  lar^e.  The 
married  have  the  advantage  at  almost  all  ages,  as  is  shown 
by  Dr.  Farr  ("Vital  Statistics,"  p,  441,  and  references  there 
given).  But  it  is  a  nice  question  whether  celibacy  can  be 
regarded  as  a  cause  of  high  death-rate.  The  high  death-rate 
attending  celibacy  may  be  a  case  of  post  hoc  not  propUtt  k<yc\ 
the  finest  individuals  being  selected  for  marriage;  while  "men 
with  a  weak  constitution,  ill  health,  or  any  great  infirmity 
of  body  or  mind  will  not  often  wish  to  marry.  Of  will  be  re- 
jected" (Darwin.  "Descent  of  Man,"  part  i.,  ch.  v.). 

Among  the  causes  which  can  be  remedied  are  (i)  vice. 
(a)  unhealthy  occupations,  (3)  indigence,  and  (4)  insanitary 
residences — agencies  which  are  apt  to  be  entangled  with  each 
other  as  well  as  with  the  ^rst  set  of  causes. 


ti)  Tbeaw  is  much  truth  as  well  as  exagg^ation  m  Suss- 
milch's  dictum  ascribing  the  chief  differeoces  in  mortality 
to  "the  manner  of  life.  th«  moral  drcum- 
stances,  virtue  and  vice,  indolence  and  indus- 
YioQ  try."     One  example  is  the  great    mortality 

of  illegitimate  children.  Dr.  Parr  dtes  in- 
stances in  which  the  death-rate  of  illegitimate 
infants  is  double  that  of  the  legitimate.  The  vice  of  drunken- 
ness is  ^so  conspicuously  fatal .  The  mortal  ity  of  hotel  keepers 
and  their  servants  is  appalling.  It  is  difficult  to  say,  however, 
in  many  instances  how  far  alcoholism  is  to  blame  and  how 
far  occupation  and  economic  causes. 

The  other  three  cau^  of  death  which  Professor 
Ed^eworth  mentions — unhealthy  oceupatiofi 
indigence,  and  insanitary  residences — ^may  bel 
summed  up  in  one  word — -poverty.  How  fari 
death  is  due  to  poverty  lew  realize*  FromJ 
England  we  have  tne  most  abundant  testimony^ 
Some  years  ago  Dr.  Drysdale»  in  England,  wrote^ 

At  present  the  average  a(;e  at  death  among  the  oobilit7«f 
gentry,  and  professional  classes  in  England  and  Wales  wa 
hfty-five  years;  but  among  the  artisan  classes  of  Lambeth  i 
only  amounteti  to  twenty-nine  years;  and  while  the  infantill 
death-rate  among  the  well-to-do  cla^ises  was  4uch  that  onl;^ 
eight  children  died  in  the  first  year  of  life  out  of  100  bom.  a" 
many  as  30  per  cent  succumbed  at  that  age  among  th_ 
children  oTthe  poor  in  some  districts  of  our  lanje  cities.     T1i«] 
only  real  causes  of  this  enormous  difference  in  the  f:>ositioitj 
of  the  rich  and  poor  with  respect  to  their  chances  of  existem 
lay  in  the  fact  that  at  the  Dottom  of  society  wages  were  a 
low  that  food  and  other  requisites  of  health  were  obtain*,^ 
-with  too  great  difficulty"  (Dr.  C.  R,  Drysdalc.  "Report  of 
Industrial  Remuneration  Conference,"  p.  130). 


One  great  cause  of  the  short  and  miserable 
lives  of  the  poor  is  the  insanitary  condition  of  the 
slums  in  which  many  of  them  are  compelled  to 
dwell.     The    strongest    testimony    to    the    evil 
effects   of   such   surroundings   comes   from   tho^H 
insurance    companies.     The    industrial    friendl|^B 
societies  have  in  each  large  town  theJr  *  *proscribea^^ 
streets."     The  Liverpool  Victoria  Legal  Friendly 
Society  proscribes,  for  Liverp>ool  alone,  on  ac- 
count of  their  insanitary  character,  167  ** streets 
w^herein  no  members  of  the  society  mav  be  en- 
tered"  (Circular  of  Oct.  13,    1886).     Yet  these 
unhealthy  streets  are  not  too  bad  to  be  the  only 
homes  of'thousands  of  the  poorer  citizens  of  that 
commercial  center. 

The  relation  between  overcrowding  and  death- 
rate  is  only  too  plainly  seen  in  the  following  tables 
for  Loiadon: 


Proportion  of  total  population  living  more 
than  two  in  a  room  (tn  tenements  of  less  than 
five  rooms) 

Districts  with  under  is  p^r  eent ..*,.. 

Districts  with  under  15  to  20  per  cent* 

Districts  with  under  so  to  25  per  cent. 

Districts  with  under  *s  to  30  per  cent.  ...... 

Districts  with  under  30  to  35  per  cent. ... 

Districts  with  over  35  per  cent 


Death-rate. 

"all  c&uses,^* 

1885-91 


I 


17. St 
19,51 
20.  27 
2  1    76 

15.07 


"London  Government,"  p.  68.  J 

In  the  United  States  similar  facts  exist.  In 
1 904*  in  Boston's  wealthy  wards  the  death-rate  was 
13.45 ;  in  the  thirteenth  ward,  a  working-class  dis- 
trict, it  was  1S.45,  Speaking  broadly,  the  rural 
death-rate  in  the  U.  S.  registration  area  1900-4 
averaged  14,3,  and  for  the  cities  17.5.  In  raris, 
the  rich  quarters  of  the  Elys^e  and  the  Opi*ra  bar 
according  to  Le  vasse ur  (*  *  Pop .  F ran <;aise,  Vol.^  1 1 
p.  403),  a  death-rate  of  13.4  and  it. 2  when  M'  '* 
montant  had  a  death-rate  of  13.3. 

For  the  terrible  effect  of  occupations  upon 
death-rates,  see  Accidents,  Railways,  and  Dak- 
GEROUs  Trades, 
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It  is,  however,  among  the  children  that  is  seen 
the  most  fatal  effects  of  poverty.  For  this, 
however,  see  Infant  Mortality. 

Rbpbrbncbs:  Report  of  the  U.  S.  Census  on  Mortality 
St(»Hstics,  tops ;  Great  Britain,  Reports  of  Registrar-  General; 
Germany.  StoHsHsckes  Jahrbuch  fOr  das  Deutsche  Reich. 
Arthur  Ncwsholme,  Vital  StaUsiics  (1899):  Mayo-Smith, 
Science  of  Statistics,  1895-99:  G.  Newmanr,  Infant  Mortal- 
iiy,  1006;  rrad#5(dangerous),ThomasOUYer  (1903);  Facts 
for  Socialists,  Fabian  Tract  No.  5;  Articles:  Harpers* 
Weekly,  Feb,  1904:  Nation,liov.,  190$;  American  JourncU 
of  Soctology.Sept.,  1807;  Ann.  Amer.  Acad.,  May,  1906;  In- 
dependent, Jime,  1906. 

DEBS,  EUGENE  VICTOR:  American  Socialist 
and  labor  leader;  bom  at  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  1855. 
He  was  educated  in  the  common  schools,  and 
worked  first  as  a  railway  fireman  (1871-74)  and 
later  in  the  wholesale  grocery  trade  (1875-79). 
In  1879  he  was  elected  city  clerk  of  Terre 
Haute,  which  position  he  held  tmtil  1883,  being 
elected  to  the  state  legislature  two  years  later. 
He  was  grand  secretary  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  Firemen  from  1880  to  1893,  in  which 
latter  year  he  formed  the  American  Railway 
Union,  an  effort  to  organize  all  railway  men  in  one 
aggressive  imion  rather  than  on  the  more  con- 
servative lines  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor.  He  was  president  of  this  imion  from 
1893-97.  In  1804  he  led  the  great  Pullman 
Strike,  having  first  done  his  best  to  procure  a 
peaceable  settlement.  He  was  charged  with 
conspiracy,  but  ac(^idtted,  was  then  charged  with 
violation  of  an  injunction,  imprisoned  without 
trial,  and  held  in  prison  for  six  months  for  con- 
tempt of  court.  Joining  the  Socialists  he  has 
traveled  and  delivered  brilliant  addresses  in  all 
parts  of  the  United  States.  In  1900  and  again  in 
1904  he  was  the  presidential  candidate  of  the 
Social  Democratic  Party.  His  views  are  those  of 
international  and  "class  conscious"  socialism. 
Address:  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

DEBTS.    See  Finance. 

De  COLINS.    See  Colins. 

DEGENERATION:  To  whatever  school  of 
social  reform  one  belong,  whatever  be  his  view 
of  the  cause  of  present  ills  and  the  methods  to 
be  followed  to  remove  those  ills  and  to  advance 
to  any  ideal  condition,  whatever  that  ideal  may 
be,  one  cannot  escape  the  question  of  the  ability 
of  the  individuals  who  compose  society  to  con- 
duct the  methods  of  reform  believed  in,  and  to 
realize  the  ideal  conditions  that  may  be  desired. 
The  Socialist,  who  dwells  most  upon  the  power 
and  function  of  society  in  developing  progress, 
must  meet  the  question  whether  the  individual 
be  capable  of  socialism  no  less  than  the  indi- 
vidtiaiist  must  consider  individual  ability.  We 
therefore  consider  in  this  article  the  causes  which 
tend  to  lower  individual  ability  and  to  produce 
that  personal  degeneration  which  makes  the  in- 
dividtial  lower  than  the  norm  (de,  from,  and  genus, 
class  or  norm) ,  imfitted  to  play  his  proper  part  in 
life.  This  is  all  that  we  mean  here  dv  the  degen- 
erate. All  forms  of  tmfittedness  for  life  are  more 
or  less  connected,  and  pass  by  degrees  from  the 
slightest  tmfittechiess  to  the  extremes  of  vice, 
intemperance,  and  disease. 

The  conception  of  degeneration  which  prevails 
to-day  in  the  study  of  mental  disease,  and  which 
lies  at  the  basis  of  Max  Nordau's  well-known 
book,  "Degeneration,"  was  first  clearly  defined 
by  Dr.  Morel  in  his  "Traits  des  D^g^erescences 


Physiques  Intellectuelles  et  Morales  de  I'Esp^ 
Htunaine  et  des  Causes  qui  Produisant  ces  Vari^ 
t^  Maladives,"  published  in  Paris  in  1857.  He 
says  (p.  5) :  **The  clearest  notion  we  can  lorm  of 
degeneracy  is  to  regard  it  as  a  morbid  deviation 
from  an  original  type.  This  deviation,  even  if  at 
the  outset  it  was  ever  so  slight,  contained  trans- 
missible elements  of  such  a  nature  that  any  one 
bearing  in  him  the  germs  becomes  more  and  more 
incapable  of  fulfilling  his  ftmctions  in  the  world; 
and  mental  progress,  already  checked  in  his  own 
person,  finds  itself  menaced  also  in  his  descend- 
ants." Such  degeneracy  shows  itself,  accordiiig 
to  many  writers,  and  particularly  Lombroso,  in 
his  "L'Uomo  Delinquente,"  in  certain  physical 
characteristics  termed  stigmata,  such  as  deformi- 
ties, stinted  growth,  asymmetry,  etc.  Max  Nor- 
dau,  however,  argues  that  there  are  also  certain 
mental  stigmata  which  appear  in  degeneracy 
when  coupled  with  affinity  for  art  or  literature. 
Such  higher  degenerates  he  considers  to  dwell  in 
the  borderland  between  reason  and  pronotmced 
madness.  These  mental  stigmata  he  considers  to 
be  the  lack. of  moral  sense  or  of  moral  proportion, 
egoism,  impulsiveness,  emotionalism,  despond- 
encv,  fear;  a  predilection  for  idle  reverie,  doubts, 
and  curious  surmisings  as  to  the  causes  of  the 
imiverse,  mysticism,  etc.  His  book,  which  has 
been  by  many  received  as  an  able  contribution  to 
modem  thought,  and  by  others  as  a  weak  and 
sometimes  ignorant  criticism  upon  new  forms  of 
art  and  literattire,  is  a  minute  analysis  of  manv  of 
the  foremost  works  of  art  and  literature  of  the  day, 
with  the  result  of  convicting  most  of  the  artists 
and  litterateurs  of  the  day  01  being,  according  to 
Nordau,  degenerate. 

We  have  referred  to  this  book  to  show  how 
wide  is  the  range  that  has  been  covered  by  the 
,word  degenerate.  The  causes  that  produce  such 
an  undefined  and  such  an  trndefinaole  phenome- 
non must  be  themselves  undefined  ana  undefin- 
able.  Onlv  some  of  them  can  be  here  noted,  and 
one  must  beware  of  too  exact  statements,  espe- 
cially as  to  the  degree  to  which  different  causes 
contribute  to  producing  character  and  ability  be- 
low the  norm.  The  main  causes  we  can  here  only 
name,  for  a  discussion  of  them  referring  the 
reader  to  their  respective  heads.  In  the  first 
place,  we  are  met  by  the  old  question,  how  far 
environment  and  heredity  contribute  to  the  for- 
mation of  character,  and  how  far  men  form  their 
own  characters.  Without  entering  into  questions 
of  philosophy,  it  is  not  difficult  to  show  the  restilts 
of  modem  careful  investigation  upon  this  point. 
Mr.  A.  G.  Warner,  in  his  "American  Chanties" 
(p.  34),  has  tabulated  the  results  of  careful  inves- 
tigations as  to  the  prime  causes  of  poverty,  con- 
ducted by  trained  charity  organization  visitors 
in  Baltimore,  Boston,  Buffalo,  Cincinnati,  and 
New  York,  by  Mr.  Charles  Booth  in  London,  and 
results  tabulated  by  Bohmert  for  seventy-six 
German  cities.  This  tabulates  practically  a&  the 
scientific  investigations  that  have  been  made. 
The  details  are  given  in  the  article  Poverty,  in 
the  section  on  its  causes.  We  here  simply  point 
out  some  of  its  results.  According  to  this  table, 
in  all  the  different  investigations  taken  by  men 
and  women,  humanitarians,  tho  not  socialistically 
inclined,  only  from  2.7  to  42.2  per  cent  of  the  cases 
were  foimd  to  be  primarily  due  to  causes  indi- 
cating misconduct,  while  the  causes  indicating 
misfortune  are  put  at  from  46.4  to  92.5  per  cent. 
According  to  this  showing,  then,  poverty — and 
since  poverty  and  degeneration  usually  are  as- 
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sociatcd ,  degeneration — is  very  much  more  due  to 
misforttme  than  misconduct.  And  even  in  cases 
of  poverty  due  to  misconducti  one 
can  by  no  means  be  sure  how  much 
of  the  misconduct  is  due  to  bad  en- 
vironment or  bad  heredity.  Miscon- 
duct causes  much  poverty — of  that 
there  is  no  question ;  but  that  pnoverty 
also  causes  much  misconduct,  such  as  drinking, 
prostitution,  crime,  theft,  can  no  more  be  ques- 
tioned. How  much  tendency,  too.  to  drinking, 
prostitution,  and  crime  is  inherited,  who  can  say? 
Cases  hke  the  Jukes  show  the  terrible  power  of 
heredity.  The  extent  to  which  people  ttius  form 
their  own  characters,  as  taught  by  modern  science, 
is  reduced  to  the  lowest  proportions.  That  people 
ca.n.  however,  rise  out  of  tne  lowest  environment 
to  the  highest  character,  numerous  instances  indi- 
cate ;  but  how  far  this  is  due  to  heredity  remains 
still  to  be  ascertained. 

Coming  to  the  question  as  to  whether  heredity 
or  environment  is  the  more  effective  cause,  we  are 
again  on  a  contested  field  in  biological  controversy. 
Mr.  Spencer's  philosophy  is  mainly  based  on 
the  belief  that  heredity  accounts  for  much,  and 
that  acquired  characteristics  can  be  transmitted 
to  posterity.     Professor  Weismann  denies  this. 
Science  to-dav  is  undecided  upon  the  point,  tend- 
ing perhaps,  however,  to  the  position  that  while 
Weismann  may  not  be  wholly  right,  and  acquired 
characteristics  may  sometimes  be  transmitted, 
yet  for  the  future  race  selection  has  more  to  do 
with  character  than  environment,  and  acquired 
character  cannot  largely  be  transmitted.     This, 
however,  docs  not  prevent  environ- 
HereditT  or  ^'^"^  .^''^^  being  for  the  individual 
Eavironmeat  ^^'^^^  important  than  heredity,  which 
seems   to-day   largely   proved.     For 
further  details  upon  this  point,  how- 
ever, see  Hbredity. 

Coming  to  the  question  of  what  are  the  prin- 
cipal factors  in  environment  that  produce  degen- 
eration in  the  individual,  perhaps  the  first  that 
should  be  named  is  lack  of  employment.  This 
has  the  highest  percentages  of  any  single  cause  of 
poverty  in  Professor  Wamer*s  table,  its  percen- 
tages running  from  2.2  per  cent  to  32.5  per  cent, 
while  insufficient  emplo^mient  and  poorly  paid 
employment  carry  the  percentage  much  higher. 
Not,  perhaps,  so  much  as  a  cause  of  poverty ♦  since 
it  is  rather  a  result  of  poverty,  but  certainly 
among  the  very  foremost  causes  of  degeneration 
is  the  lack  of  a  good  home.  This  is  probably  the 
supreme  cause  of  degeneration  as  far  as  environ- 
ment goes,  mainly  because  it  is  that  which  most 
affects  the  early  y^ars,  when,  by  all  experience, 
character  is  the  most  impressionable .  The  point  is 
too  well  know^,  however,  to  need  dwelling  upon 
here.     For  confirmation  of  it,  see  Poverty. 

It  should,  perhaps,  however,  be  suggested,  too, 
that  in  noticing  the  terrible  effects  upon  character 
of  lack  of  homes  and  poor  homes,  one  should  not 
forget  the  terrible  results  upon  character  of  un- 
happy homes,  of  unhappy  marriages,  and  family 
quarrels,     (See  Family.) 

Professor  Warner  puts  as  a  most  palpable  social 
cause  of  degeneration  accidents,  and  shows  how 
in  one  year,  ending  June  30,  r892,  28,268  men  in 
railway  employ  were  injured  on  the  railways  of 
the  United  States,  or  one  man  for  every  twenty- 
nine,  (See  Railways.)  It  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  worst  results  of  accidents  are  often  not 
the  direct  results,  but  the  indirect,  when  homes 
are  broken  up  through  the  inabilty  of  the  bread- 
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winner  to  maintain  the  family.     Akin  to  this 
the  effect  of  unhealthy  trades.     The  effect  of  thi 
however,  on  the  individual  and  the  family  can 
seen  only  in  studying  the  relative  death-ral 
and  perhaps  even  more  the  relative   sick-rai 
that  xjrevail  in  different  occupations.     Accordi 
to  statistics  prepared  by  Josef  Koroskt,  as  quoii 
by  Professor  Warner  (idem.,  p.  104),  if  we  start 
the  age  of  twenty-five  with  i  ,000  persons  of  e- 
class,  there  will  be  alive  at  the  end  of  thlrty-fi 
years,  of  merchants,  587 ;  of  tailors,  421 :  of  she 
makers,  376;  of  serv^ants,  290;  of  day  laborei 
only  253,     The  total  number  of  years  of  life  ft 
the  merchants  wiU  be  28,501,  and  of  the  laboi 
only  22,317,  while,  worse  yet,  of  the  years  falUi 
to  the  laborer,   1,493  wifl  be  years  of  sickni 
whOe  of  the  merchants'  years' only  824  will 
years  of  sickness.     Such  are  some  of  the  social 
causes  of  degeneration. 

Among  the  causes  which  may  be  considei 
under  misconduct,  the  most  recent  thought  giv 
a  latter  place  to  sensuality  than  to  intemperanr 
It  is  often  not  easy  to  tabulate  tl 
as  a  cause;  but,  says  Professor  War- 
ner; **  Careful  observers  believe  it  to 
be  a  more  constant  and  fundamental 
cause  of  degeneration  than  intemperance.  It 
certainly  effects  degeneration  of  a  more  or  less 
pronounced  type  in  a  much  larger  nimtiber  of 
persons.  It  persists  almost  to  the  end  in  the 
most  degenerate  stock,  while  at  the  same  time  it  is 
operative  among  the  healthier  classes."  It  has, 
however,  been  comparatively  little  studied.  The 
effects  of  venereal  disease  have  been  treated  at 
length,  but  the  amotuit  of  ^--itality  burned  out 
through  lust  has  never  been  and,  perhaps,  never 
can  be  adequately  measured.  Above  all,  it  brings 
multitudes  of  tmhealihv  children  into  the  world, 
often  to  be  neglected  after  birth.  (See  Illegiti- 
macy) 

Intemperance  is  much  more  readily  recognixcd 
as  a  cause  of  degeneration.  Says  Professor  Wi 
ner ;  *'  Probably  nothing  in  the  tables  of  the  ca^ 
of  poverty,  as  ascertained  by 
counting,  will  more  surprize  the 
average  reader  than  the  fact  that  in- 
temperance is  held  to  be  the  chii  " 
cause  in  only  from  one  fifteenth  to  one  fifth 
the  cases,  and  that  where  an  attempt  is  made 
learn  in  how  many  cases  it  had  a  contributory  11 
fluence,  its  presence  cannot  be  traced  at  all  in 
more  than  28.1  per  cent  of  the  cases,  (See 
Poverty.)  Professor  Warner  sums  up  the  case 
by  saying:  "The  general  conclusion  rerardin] 
drink  as  a  cause  of  poverty  is  sufliciently  w 
formulated  by  Mr.  Booth.  *0f  drink  in  all  11 
combinations,  adding  to  every  trouble,  und 
mining  every  effort  after  good,  destroying  the 
home  and  cursing  the  young  lives  of  the  chil- 
dren, the  stories  tell  enough.  It  does  not  stand 
as  apparent  chief  cause  in  as  many  cases  as 
sickness  and  old  age,  but  if  it  were  not  for  drink, 
sickness  and  old  age  could  be  better  met/  '*  Such 
are  the  chief  social  causes  of  degeneration,  but  by 
no  means  all.  Speculation  in  the  market,  hope- 
lessness and  discouragement  in  business — all  are 
causes.  Perhaps  the  most  powerful  causes  of 
personal  degeneration  have  not  yet  been  men- 
tioned—the i>sychic  causes.  These  may  be  of 
connected  with  religion.  When  in  early  ye 
moral  teachings  have  been  combined  with  ccrtaii 
religious  dogma,  it  often  happens  that  when 
later  years  the  religious  dogmas  are  given  up 
there  results,  for  a  time  at  least,  a  moral 
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Probably  far  more  demoralizing  both  in  extent 
and  de|free,  and  especially  to  the  young,  is  the 
skepticism  as  to  honor  and  virtue  which  results 
from  seeing  those  whom  they  have  been  taught  to 
respect  at  the  church  commit  acts  contrary  to 
their  profession.  The  degeneration  of  character 
that  arises  from  this  source  can  never  be  measured, 
but  it  must  be  among  the  most  operative  causes. 
Such  considerations,  nowever,  lead  us  into  fields 
too  wide  to  be  covered  here,  and  apart  from  the 
limitations  of  this  cyclopedia.  Yet  this  and  a 
hundred  other  similar  psychological  forces  must 
never  be  forgotten  in  their  effect  upon  character. 
How  far  such  an  analysis  of  the  causes  of  de- 
generation affect  the  question  of  the  wisest  meth- 
ods in  social  reform  different  minds  will  differently 
estimate.  Socialists  argue  that  all  modem  sci- 
ence tends  to  show  that  character  is  almost  wholly 
the  result  of  environment,  and  hence  that  by  giv- 
ing right  environment  vice  and  crime  will  disap- 
pear, and  gradually  a  race  be  developed  capable 
of  what  is  to-day  impossible.  Individualists, 
while  not  denying  the  power  of  environment 
upon  character,  fear  that  socialism  will  result  in 
weakened  character  and  impaired  individuality, 
by  tending  to  make  men  rely  too  much  upon  so- 
ciety. (&e  Evolution;  Individualism;  Phys- 
ical Degeneration;  Poverty;  Prostitution; 
Socialism.) 

Rbfbrbncbs:  American  Charities,  by  A.  G.  Warner,  chaps, 
ii.-v.,  1895;  Principles  of  Biology,  by  Herbert  Spencer, 
concludixig  chaps.,  x8oi;  Heredity,  by  August  Weismann; 
Psychic  Factors  of  Civtlitation,  by  Lester  Ward,  18^3; 
Abnormal  Man,  by  Arthur  McDonald,  1893:  Degeneration, 
by  E.  R.  Lankester:  Degeneration,  hy  Max  Nordau;  Ueber 
den  Ruckschritt  in  der  Natur,  by  Weismann. 

DE  LEON,  DANIEL:  Socialist;  editor  of  The 
People;  bom  in  Cura9ao,  Dutch  West  Indies,  off 
the  coast  of  Venezuela,  1852.  Came  to  the  United 
States  from  Europe,  1872;  graduate  Columbia 
Law  School.  Lectured  on  diplomacy  at  Colum- 
bia School  of  Political  Economy;  supported 
Henry  George  1886;  joined  Knights  of  Labor 
1888;  became  interested  in  Nationalism  1889; 
joined  Socialist  Labor  Party  1890.  Growing 
more  revolutionary  in  his  methods,  and  opposing 
working  with  the  trade-unions  as  the  Social 
Democratic  Party  does  a  split  resulted,  and  Mr. 
De  Leon  led  in  founding  the  Socialist  Trade  and 
Labor  Alliance  1895.  He  has  since  been  the 
leader  of  the  Socialist  Labor  Party  as  opposed 
to  the  Social  Democratic  Party.  (See  Socialism.) 
In  1892  he  founded  The  People  (a  weekly  paper) 
and  in  1 900  The  Daily  People.  A  lessening  num- 
ber of  irreconcilable  Socialists  stand  with  him  as 
opposed  to  the  main  Socialist  Party,  altho  his 
party  perhaps  correctly  claims  to  represent  the 
original  Socialist  Party.  Address:  2-6NewReade 
Street,  New  York. 

DElfAND  AND  SUPPLY:  In  political  economy 
demand  and  supply  may  best  be  considered  to- 
gether as  correlatives.  Demand  is  the  desire  to 
purchase  and  possess  coupled  with  the  power  of 
purchasing;  sometimes  called,  by  way  of  distinc- 
tion, effectual  demand — a  phrase  originated  by 
Adam  Smith.  Cairns  ("Political  Economy,"  I. 
ii.,  sec.  2)  defines  demand  as  "the  desire  for 
commodities  or  services  seeking  its  end  by  an 
offer  of  general  purchasing  power."  Supply  is 
the  amoimt  or  quantity  of  any  commodity  that 
is  on  the  market  and  is  available  for  purchase. 
Cairns  defines  it  (ibid.)  as  "the  desire  for  general 
ptu'chasing  power,  seeking  its  end  by  an  offer  of 


specific  commodities  or  services."  As,  then,  the 
things  are  correlate,  the  laws  of  supply  and  de- 
mand are  correlated.  Marshall  states  them  thus ; 
first  of  Demand  ("Economics  of  Industry,"  pp. 
69-71): 

It  is  a  matter  of  common  experience  that  the  larger  the 
stock  which  sellers  determine  to  sell,  the  lower  will  be  the  price 
at  which  it  can  be  got  rid  of.  Vice  versa,  the  lower  the 
price  at  which  anything  is  offered  for  sale,  the  greater  is  the 
amount  of  it  which  can  be  sold  off.  Examples  occur  to  us 
every  day.  In  a  good  apple  year,  the  price  of  apples  is  low; 
in  a  bad  year  it  is  high.  At  the  end  of  the  season  a  fashion^ 
able  shop  sells  ofif  at  a  great  reduction,  and  so  gets  many  cus- 
tomers. .  .  . 

The  lower  the  price  that  a  man  has  to  i>ay  for  a  thing,  the 
more  of  it  is  he  Yi)a\y  to  buy.  A  fall  in  price  will  not.  indeed, 
make  every  purchaser  increase  his  purchases.  It  might  in  the 
case  of  sugar;  it  would  not  in  the  case  of  carpets.  But  a  fall 
in  the  price  of  carpets  would  induce  some  of  the  householders 
in  a  large  market  to  buy  new  carpets;  just  as  an  tmhealthy 
auttunn  increases  the  mortality  of  a  large  town,  tho  many 
persons  are  uninjured  by  it.  For  in  a  large  market  there 
must  be  some  who  are  doubting  whether  to  replace  an  old 
carpet  by  a  new  one;  and  their  decision  will  be  affected  by  a 
fall  in  the  price  of  can>ets.  There  will  not  be  any  exact 
relation  between  the  fall  in  price  and  the  increase  of  cfemand. 
A  fall  of  one  tenth  in  the  price  may  increase  the  sales  by  a 
twentieth  or  by  a  quarter,  or  it  may  double  them.  But  in 
a  large  market  every  fall  in  price  will  cause  an  increase  of 
demand.     The  law  of  demand  then  is: 

The  amount  of  a  commodity  which  finds  purchasers  in  a 
market  in  a  given  time  depends  on  the  price  at  which  it  is 
offered  for  sale,  and  varies  so  that  the  amotmt  demanded  is 
increased  by  a  fall  in  price  and  diminished  by  a  rise  in  price. 
Its  price  measures  its  final  utility  to  each  purchaser — that  is. 
the  vfl^ue  in  use  to  him  of  that  portion  of  it  which  it  is  only 
just  worth  his  while  to  buy. 

Of  Supply  Marshall  says  (p.  76) : 

The  interest  of  every  producer  of  a  commodity  is  always 
to  calculate  the  amount  of  it  that  is  being  produced  for  mar- 
ket. If  this  amount  seems  likely  to  be  small,  so  that  its 
price  will  rise  above  its  expenses  of  production,  he  will 
produce  as  much  as  he  can.  so  as  to  derive  as  much  benefit  as 
possible  from  the  high  price  which  he  anticipates.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  amount  brought  to  market  seems  likely 
to  be  so  great  that  its  price  will  fall  below  its  expenses  of 
production,  then  he  will  check  his  own  production  so  far  as 
ne  conveniently  can.  So  that  if  the  price  of  a  conmiodity  is 
likely  to  be  higher  than  its  expenses  of  production,  it  is  the 
interest  of  each  producer  to  do  what  he  can  to  increase  the 
supply;  and  the  effect  of  this  is  to  lower  the  price  toward  its 
expenses  of  production.  And  if  iu  price  is  likely  to  be 
lower  than  its  expenses  of  production,  it  is  the  interest  of  each 
producer  to  do  what  he  can  to  check  the  supply;  and  the  effect 
of  this  is  to  raise  the  price  toward  the  expenses  of  production. 
That  is  to  say: 

Every  producer  of  a  commodity  calculates  the  price  at 
which  he  ydW  be  able  to  sell  it.  and  the  expenses  of  producing 
it,  He  thus  determines  whether  to  increase  or  diminish  his 
production.  If  there  is  free  competition — that  is,  if  he  is  not 
acting  in  combination  with  other  producers — he  increases  or 
diminishes  his  supply  according  as  the  price  of  the  commodity 
seems  likely  to  be  greater  or  less  than  its  expenses  of  produc- 
tion. Thus  he  is  led  by  his  own  interests  to  act  in  the  same 
way  as  he  would  if  his  only  object  were  to  regulate  the  amount 
produced  so  that  it  could  just  be  sold  ofif  at  a  price  equal  to  its 
expenses  of  production. 

This  law  of  supply  may  be  called  the  law  of  normal  supply, 
because  it  refers  to  the  results  that  are  in  the  long  nm  brought 
about  by  free  competition.  Of  course,  all  the  expenses  of 
production  of  a  thing  are  themselves  liable  to  variation. 
Wages  may  rise  and  fall,  the  rate  of  interest  may  rise  and  fall; 
and  so  on. 

Putting  these  two  laws  together,  Marshall  goes 
on  to  say : 

The  laws  of  demand  and  supply  tell  us  that  a  rise  in  price 
lessens  the  amount  demanded  and  increases  that  supplied, 
and  that  a  fall  in  price  increases  the  amount  demanded  and 
lessens  that  supplied.  This  competition  tends  to  make  the 
exchange  value  such  as  just  to  "equate  supply  and  demand," 
i.  e.,  such  that  the  amount  that  people  arc  willing  to  sell  at 
that  value  is  equal  to  the  amotint  which  can  find  purchasers 
at  that  value.  This  tendency  of  competition  to  equate 
supply  and  demand  is  the  central  fact  of  the  theory  of  ex- 
change, whether  applied  to  normal  values  or  to  market 
fluctuations  of  value. 

Mill  says  on  this  point  ("Political  Economy," 
Book  III.,  chap,  ii.,  sec.  4) : 

Demand  and  supply,  the  quantity  demanded  and  the 
quantity  supplied,  will  be  made  equal.    If  tinequal  at  any 
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moment,  competition  equalises  them,  and  the  manner  in 
which  this  is  done  is  by  an  adjustment  of  the  vajue.  If  the 
demand  increases,  the  value  rises:  if  the  demand  diminishcSp 
the  value  falls;  again,  if  the  supply  falls  of(,  the  value  rises; 
and  fftlla,  if  the  supply  is  increaJied.  The  rise  or  the  fall 
continue^s  tinril  the  demand  and  supply  are  again  ec(ual  to  one 
another;  and  the  value  which  a  commotjiity  will  bnng  in  any 
market  is  no  other  than  the  value  which,  in  that  market,  gives 
a  demand  just  sufficient  to  carry  of!  the  existing  or  expected 
supply. 

The  above  are,  perhaps,  the  best  statements  of 
the  law  of  supply  and  ciemand ,  which  has  played 
such  a  targe  part  in  economic  thought  from  the 
davs  of  Adam  Smith  to  the  present  time.  It 
refers,  however,  as  already  stated,  only  to  articles 
which  are  not  monopolized,  and  also  which  cannot 
be  multiplied  indefinitely  at  pleasure.  For  a 
discussion  of  the  first  case»  see  Monopoly.  Other 
articles  have  no  exchange  value  and  these  need  not 
be  studied  in  the  science  of  exchange,  to  which  the 
subject  of  demand  and  supply  belongs.  Ne%'er- 
theless,  these  exceptions  should  always  be  borne 
in  mind,  especially  at  the  present,  when  there  is  so 
little  of  free  competition  in  many  industries  and 
so  much  of  combmation.  The  importance  of  the 
so-called  law  of  supply  and  demand,  which  has 
hitherto  played  a  part  in  economic  thought,  is 
thus  being  very  rapidly  diminished.  Certainly^ 
at  least,  generalizations  that  have  been  so  rashly 
made  on  the  subject  must  be  carefully  scrutinized, 
if  not  avoided.  To  say,  as  is  not  infrequently 
done,  that  demand  is  the  cause  of  supply,  is  as 
rash  as  to  say  that  supply  creates  demand.  Many 
inventions  have  come  into  the  market  before 
there  was  an  (effectual)  demand  for  them;  and 
for  many  demands,  as  for  flying  machines,  there 
is  no  supply.  No  amount  of  demand  will  supply 
a  Shakespeare,  and  no  amount  of  supply  can 
compel  a  demand  for  professors  of  Sanskrit. 
These  are  but  a  few  illustrations  of  the  many 
limits  there  are  to  the  working  of  this  boasted 
law.  One  school  of  economic  thought,  the  eight- 
hoiu*  philosophy,  denies  that  demand  has  any- 
thing to  do.  for  example,  in  determining  either 
price  or  wages;  but  for  this,  see  Value;  Wages. 


DEMOCRACY:  A  system  of  government,  or 
the  state  where  a  government  exists,  according 
to  which  the  sovereign  power  is  vested  in  the 
people  as  a  whole,  and  is  exercised  directly  by 
them  or  by  representatives  chosen  by  them.  In 
Greece,  whence  we  derive  the  name  (Stj^i,  peo- 
ple, and  Hpatf^v,  to  rule),  most  of  the  repubhcs  or 
cities,  and  notably  Athens,  were,  at  their  best 
periods,  democracies,  if  by  the  word  people  in  the 
definition  of  democracy  is  meant  cHisens.  Yet 
they  were  by  no  means  true  democracies,  because 
large  classes  of  the  pcople^ — some  say  a  large 
majority — were  slaves  and  not  considered  citi- 
zens, and  had  no  voice  in  the  government.  Some 
even  question  whether  the  United  States  is  a 
democracy,  since  even  here  a  large  half  of  the 
people — the  women^ — ^do  not  vote.  (See  Woman 
Suffrage.)  Many  writers,  like  Aristotle,  claim 
that  it  is  not  necessary,  however,  that  all  classes 
of  the  people  vote  to  constitute  a  democracy. 
He  believes  that  suffrage  should  be  limited  to  the 
citizen  class.  Where  ail  vote,  he  says,  it  is  an 
ochlocracy,  or  mob  government.  A  modem 
author,  Professor  Burgess,  of  Columbia  ("Politic 
cal  Science  and  Constitutional  Law."  vol.  i.,  p. 
73),  defines  democracy  as  applied  to  the  State  as 
the  rule  of  the  majority.  On  the  other  hand, 
John  Stuart  Mill,  in  his  ** Representative  Gov- 
ernment/* makes  the  rule  of  all,  not  of  a  majority, 


and  certainly  not  of  a  class,  the 
raocracy.     He  says: 

The  pure  idea  of  democracy.  aecordiniE  to  !ti  defi.., 
the  government  of  the  whole  people  by  the  whole 
equally  represented.  Democracy,  as  cornmonly  cb 
and  hitherto  practised,  is  the  government  of  the  wholi 
by  a  mere  majority  of  the  people,  exclusively  Ttp\ 
The  former  is  synonymous  with  the  e^juality  of  all 
the  latter,  strangely  confounded  with  it.  i%  a  gov — 
privilege,  in  favor  of  the  numerical  maiority, 
posses  practically  any  voice  in  the  State,  This 
evitahle  consequence  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
now  taken,  to  the  complete  disfranchisement  of  mioi 

The  confusion  of  ideas  here  is  great,   but   it   i 
cleared  up,  that  one  would  supjKsse  the  sir 
would  be  sufficient  to  place  the  matter  in  it 
any  mind  of  average  intelligence.     It  would  ^ 

Eower  of  habit;  owing  to  which  t  he  turn  idlest  idea,  if  uxiia 
as  as  great  difficulty  in  making  iu  way  to  the  mind  1 
more  complicated  one.  That  the  minority  must  yield 
majority,  the  smaller  number  to  the  greater,  is  a  £ 
idea;  and  accordingly  men  think  there  is  no 


using  their  minds  any  further,  and  it  doe^  not  occur  % 
that  there  is  any  medium  between  allowing  the  i 
number  to  be  equallv  powerful  with  the  greater,  and  * 
out  the  smaller  number  altogether. 

He  then  goes  on  to  make  a  strong  plea  for 
poRTioNAL  Representation,  and  ssljsi 

Nothinj^  is  more  certain  than  that  the  virtual  blotti 
of  the  minority  is  no  necessary  or  natural  conseqt 
freedom;  that,  far  from  having  any  connection  wito 
racy,  it  is  diametrically  opposed    to   the    first  princ 
democracy,  representation  in  proportion  to  numDers. 
an  essential   r»art  of  democracy  that  minorities  «ho< 
adequately  represented.     No  real  democracy,  nof 
false  show  of  democracy.  14  possible  without  it. 


Of  the  advantages  of  democracy,  he 


Illy  bed 


There  is  no  difficulty  in  showing  that  the  ideally  1 

of  government  ij^  that  in  which  the  sovereignty^  or  sti 
controlling  power  in  the  last  resort,  is  vested  in  the] 
ag/n^gate  of  the  community;  every  dtiKcn  not  only  httj 
voice  in  the  exercise  of  that  ultimate  sovereignty,  but 
at  least  occasionally,  called  on  to  take  an  actual  txirt  j 
government,  by  the  personal  discharge  of  some  publia 
tion,  local  or  gcncraL  .  .  ,  1 

It  is  a  great  discouragement  to  an  individual,  and! 
greater  one  to  a  class,  to  be  left  out  of  the  constitutioaj 
reduced  to  plead  from  outside  the  door  to  the  arbitexsq 
destiny,  not  taken  into  consultation  Jj 
The  maximum  of  the  invigorating  en 
AdTRIlt&^M  freedom  upon  the  character  is  only  obi 
when  the  person  acted  on  either  is.  or  is  Iq 
forward  to  becoming  a  citiien  as  fuUyl 
leged  as  any  other.  What  is  still  more  important  thafl 
this  matter  of  feelinu  is  the  practical  discipline  whifl 
character  obtains  from  th^ occasional  denoand  made  upj 
citizens  to  exercise,  for  a  time  and  in  their  turn,  somel 
function-  It  is  not  sufficiently  considered  how  littld 
is  in  most  men's  ordinary  life  to  give  any  largeoesa] 
to  their  conceptions  or  to  their  sentiments.  Their  wai 
routine:  not  a  labor  of  love,  but  of  self-interest  in  thj 
elementary  form,  the  satisfaction  of  daily  wants;  neita 
thing  done  nor  the  process  of  doing  it  introduces  the  pn 
thoughts  or  feelings  extending  beyond  individuals;  if  in 
tive  books  are  within  their  reach,  there  is  no  stimulus  ij 
them;  and  in  most  cases  the  individual  has  no  access  t! 
person  of  cultivation  much  sutierior  lo  his  own.  Givid 
something  to  do  for  the  public  supplies,  in  a  measure^  afl 
deficiencies.  If  circumstances  allow  the  amount  of  \ 
duty  assigned  him  to  be  considerable,  it  makes  him  an  edj 
man.  Notwithstanding  the  defects  of  the  social  n 
and  moral  ideas  of  antiquity ^  the  practise  of  the  dicast^ 
the  ecclesia  raised  the  intellectual  standard  of  an  ai 
Athenian  citizen  for  beyond  anything  of  which  there] 
an  example  in  any  other  mass  of  men,  ancient  or  rat 
The  proofs  of  this  are  apparent  in  every  page  of  otiTj 
historian  of  Greece.  J 

Still  more  salutary  is  the  moral  part  of  the  instij 
afforded  by  the  participation  oi  the  private  dtinsa,  n 
rarely,  in  public  functions.  He  is  called  upon.  wM 
engaged,  to  weigh  interests  not  his  own;  to  be  guided,  a 
of  conflicting  claims,  by  another  rule  than  his  piiva^ 
tialities;  to  apply,  ai  every  turn,  principles  and  maximsl 
have  for  their  reason  of  existence  the  common  good;  m 
usually  finds  associated  with  him  in  the  £a.me  workl 
more  familiaritcd  than  his  own  with  these  ideas  and  % 
tions,  whose  study  it  will  be  to  supply  reasons  to  his  |( 
standing,  and  stimulation  to  his  icelmg  for  the  8«nei 
teresl.  He  is  made  to  feel  himself  one  of  the  pubJil 
what*'*'^  ^*  *oT  their  benefit  to  be  for  his  benefit.  Wh^ 
school  of  public  spiht  doea  not  exist,  scarcely  a,py  \ 
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led  that  private  perscms,  in  no  eminent  social  situa- 
j  any  duties  to  society,  except  to  obey  the  laws  and 

0  the  government.  There  is  no  unselfish  sentiment 
fication  with  the  public.     Every  thottght  or  feeling, 

either  of  interest  or  of  duty,  is  absorbed  in 
,.^  the  individual  and  in  the  family.  The  man 
Uty  never  thinks  of  any  collective  interest,  of  any 
objects  to  be  purchased  jointly  with  others,  but 
only  in  competition  with  them,  and  in  some 
at  their  expense.  A  neighbor  not  being  an  ally  or 
Ate  since  he  is  never  engaged  in  any  common  tmder- 
ir  joint  benefit,  is  therefore  only  a  nval.  Thus  even 
Qcnrality  suffers,  while  public  is  actually  extinct. 

onceiving  of  democracy,  we  notice  here, 
iefly,  its  growth  and  steady  development 
wrorld.  The  first  democracies  of  the  world 
undoubtedly  the  city-states  of  ancient 
In  Sparta  the  constitution  of  Lycurgus 
850  B.C.),  tho  maintaining  the  ancient 
monarchy,  introduced  institutions  largely 
•atic.  The  kings  became  little  more  than 
nts  of  a  senate  elected  by  the  general 
ly  of  citizens  over  sixty  years  of  age.  This 
ly  (Air/xAa)  could  accept  or  reiect  all  laws 
and  decide  on  war  and  peace,  etc. 
j^  Ephors  were  created  to  watch  over 
^^^  the  constitution.  The  immediate  re- 
^^  suit  was  to  raise  Sparta  into  preemi- 
nence in  Greece — a  position  she  never 
lost  till  she  finally  fell,  last  of  the  Greek 
before  the  power  of  Macedon.  Yet  her  de- 
y  was  little  more  than  a  military  oligarchy 
upon  birth  and  age.  Athens  was  more 
democratic  in  her  best  period.  After 
,  the  last  of  her  kings  (1050  B.C.),  the 
ids  (nobles)  ruled  with  a  council  ($w\4i) 
*s  Hill  (Areopagus),  tho  all  citizens  could 

1  the  agora  and  express  assent  or  dissent, 
ipatrids  elected  archons,  first  for  life  and 
)r  ten  years.  In  594  B.C.,  the  legislation 
n  created  constitutional  government,  ad- 
'  all  citizens  to  a  share  in  power,  but  giving 
ler  orders  a  preponderating  influence .  This 
ay  to  the  dictatorship  of  the  Pisistratidae 
constitution  of  Clisthenes  (about  509  B.C.) 
iced  a  complete  democracy,  so  far  as  free 
}  went.  All  such  could  vote.  Ten  stra- 
ected  annually,  were  the  officers.  Then 
Athens'  classic  period  of  the  wars  with 
and  of  art  and  letters.  By  a  law  of  478 
e  last  property  qualification  for  office  was 
away.  Yet  the  continual  reelecting  of  a 
5  statesman  gave  the  republic  the  conti- 
f  brilliant  leadership  like  that  of  Aristides, 

and  Pericles.     Yet  within  a  century  dis- 

rtion  with  a  Sicilian  expedition    induced 

izens  to  change  their  constitution  in  the 

m  of  aristocracy,  resulting  finally  in  defeat 

Macedonian  kingdom.     (For  the  ideals 

irit  of  Greek  democracy,  see  Aristotle; 

5;  Plato;  Political  Science.) 

cxa^cy  in  Rome  begins  508  B.C.,  when  the 

ms  expelled  Tarquin,  the  last  of  the  kings. 

Rome  was  now  ruled  by  two  praetors 

©r  consuls  elected  by  the  centuries,  in 

which    all    freemen    were    enrolled. 

Then  came  the  long  struggle  between 

;ricians  and  plebeians;  the  oppressions  of 

tncr;  the  secessions  of  the  latter  from  the 

tc  creation  of  tribunes  to  defend  the  rights 

people ;  the  election  of  the  decemvirs ;  the 

to  the  consulate;  the  creation  of  censors 

ilitary  tribimes;  the  growing  militarism; 

ision  between  the  rich  and  the  poor;  the 

ti  laws  of  the  Gracchi ;  the  triumph  of  the 

•acy;  the  creation  of  the  triumvirs;  the 


development  of  the  empire.  Yet  through  all 
these  changes  ran  the  ideal  of  the  people  as  sov- 
ereign. (See  Political  Science.)  Lecky  says 
("History  of  European  Morals,"  vol.  i.,  chap,  h.) 
that  even  imder  tne  empire  "the  theory  of  the 
Roman  Empire  was  that  of  a  representative 
despotism.  The  various  offices  of  the  republic 
were  not  annihilated,  but  they  were  gradtially 
concentrated  in  a  single  man." 

Democracy  among  Germanic  nations  begins 
with  the  mark  or  clan  where  the  eorls  or  earls 
(leading  men)  elected  their  chief  or  voted  war  and 
peace,  while  the  free  ceorls  or  churls  declared 
assent  by  the  clash  of  arms.  This  early  de- 
mocracy, howfever,  gradually  disappeared  in  the 
development  of  feudalism,  save  m  the  rights 
maintained  in  commimities  like  the  Russian  mir, 
and,  above  all,  in  the  Landspemeinde,  the  Swiss 
cantons.     (See  Communism;  Referendum.) 

The  real  democracy  of  the  Middle  Ages  is  to  be 
foimd  in  the  rise  of  the  free  cities  and  centers  of 
art,  trade,  and  commerce,  like  Florence,  Pisa, 
Venice,  and  Genoa  in  the  south,  and  Hamburg, 
Nuremberg,  and  Frankfort  in  the  north.  (See 
City.)  The  southern  cities  aimed  at  avowed 
republicanism,  perhaps,  more  than  the  northern, 
but  save  for  fitful  periods,  as  in  Florence,  were 
reallv  tmder  dukes  and  aristocracies  more  than  the 
nortnem  cities.  In  the  northern  free  cities  one 
finds  the  real  parent  of  modem  democracy. 

Modem  democracy  begins  as  an  idea  with  the 

Christian  teaching  of  the  brotherhood  of  man, 

the  Protestant  teaching  of  the  right  of  private 

judgment,  and  of  the  responsibility 

Modem  ?^  ^^®  individual  to  God  alone.  It 
Timet  ^  developed  in  theory  in  the  social 
compact  by  Locke,  Rousseau,  and 
the  various  French  writers  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  (For  the  ideas  of  this  pe- 
riod, see  Natural  Rights.) 

But  all  history  enters  into  modem  democracy. 
Says  De  Tocqueville  in  the  introduction  to  his 
"Democracy  in  America": 

We  shall  scarcely  meet  with  a  single  great  event  in  the 
lapse  of  700  years  which  has  not  turned  to  the  advantage  of 
equality.  .  .  .  The  gradual  development  of  the  equality  of 
conditions  is  therefore  a  providential  fact,  and  it  possesses 
all  the  characteristics  of  a  divine  decree;  it  is  universal;  it  is 
durable;  it  constantly  eludes  all  human  interference,  and  all 
events  as  well  as  all  men  contribute  to  it. 

Democracy  began,  according  to  De  Tocqueville.  with  the 
Church,  when  the  clergy  opened  her  ranks  to  all  classes,  and 
"  the  being  who  as  a  serf  must  have  vegetated  in  perpetual 
bondage  took  his  place  as  a  priest  in  the  midst  of  nobles,  and 
not  infrequently  above  the  head  of  kings."  Next,  he  savs, 
the  need  of  dvil  laws  gave  the  legal  functionary  a  place  by 
the  mailed  baron.  Thirdly,  the  nobility  being  exhausted  by 
wars  and  the  lower  classes  enriched  by  commerce,  the  man  of 
money  gained  position  by  the  side  of  the  man  of  birth.  Next, 
education,  science,  and  literature  opened  to  any  one  of 
ability  avenues  to  power.  *'  In  the  eleventh  century  nobility 
was  Deyond  all  price;  in  the  thirteenth  it  might  be  purchased; 
it  was  conferred  for  the  first  time  in  1270.  ...  It  sometimes 
happened  that  in  order  to  resist  the  authority  of  the  crown 
or  to  diminish  the  power  of  their  rivals,  the  nobles  granted  a 
certain  share  of  political  rights  to  the  people,  or.  more  fre- 

3uently.  the  kings  permitted  the  lower  orders  to  en^oy  a 
egree  of  power,  with  the  intention  of  repressing  the  aristoc- 
racy. .  .  .  Some  assisted  democracy  by  their  talents;  others 
by  their  vices.  Louis  XI.  and  Louis  XIV.  reduced  every 
rank  beneath  the  throne  to  the  same  subjection;  Louis  Xv. 
descended  himself  and  all  his  court  unto  the  dust. 

But  modem  democracy  finds  its  first  chief 
actual  development  in  the  United  States,  tho 
descended  from  English  ancestry.  Parliament 
was  in  a  sense  the  continuation  or  revival  of  the 
ancient  Witenagemote,  or  meeting  of  the  wise  men 
(eorls)  of  all  England.  If  it  did  not  rule  England 
in  form,  it  did  xoile  through  the  purse.    The  con- 
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nection  between  taxation  and  representation,  the 
idea  that  no  man  could  be  taxed  save  bv  his  own 
consent^ — that  and  the  kindred  idea  embodied  in 
the  Great  Charter  won  from  King  John,  that  no 
man  could  be  condemned  without  a  trial  by  his 
peers — ^*'by  the  country"  (see  Jury),  lie  at  the 
oasis  of  English  and  American  ideas  of  freedom. 
The  overthrow  of  feudahsm,  the  struggle  with 
Charles,  the  Revohition  of  i6S8,  the  development 
of  constitutional  government,  had  made  England 
to  an  extent  democratic  by  confiding  its  govern- 
ment to  a  Parliament  elected  by  a  limited  suf- 
frage to  represent  the  people.  The  American 
colonics  held  the  same  ideal  of  dcmocracVt  no 
more  and  no  less.  The  doctrines  of  natural  rights 
and  the  social  compact  to  some  extent  found  ac- 
ceptance in  America;  but  this  was  balanced  by 
the  constructive  common  sense  of  an  English  race 
and  in  the  true  spirit  of  Burke,  the  consciousness 
of  national  development.  '*No  men  were  less  rev- 
olutionary in  spirit,"  says  Bryce,  '*than  the 
fathers  of  the  American  Revolution."  The  spirit 
of  George  Washington  and  John  Adams  was  op- 
posed to  the  ideas  of  Paine,  of  Rousseau,  and  even 
of  Jcf!erson.  Hamilton  openly  preferred  mon- 
archy to  democracy,  which  he  feared  would  over- 
throw morals  and  property  and  end  in  despotism, 
American  democracy  was  thus  a  healthy  natural 
development  almost  forced  by  circumstances  on 
the  people,  and  developed  by  a  race  jealous  for 
rights^  (For  the  constitutional  development  of 
American  democracy,  see  Centralization;  Con- 
stitution.) 

De  Tocqueville,  who  studied  America  in  183 1,  found  one 
of  Its  fundamental  characteristics  and  safe^ards  to  be  its 
connecnr»n    between  liberty  and  re!i|rion.     "The  safeguard 
of  moraJtty."  he  says,  '*is  rcli^jcm,  and  morality  h  the  best 
security  of  law  and  the  surrst  pledjse  of  freedom."     Another 
great  tendency  which  he  fmds  in  the  United  States  at  this 
period  is  one  to  decentralixation.     The  town 
meeting  is  the  ideal.     This  resuJts  in  weak, 
D0  ToOQUd-    irrccular  adnninistration,  but  its  political  re- 
v¥\WmVi»vr  *^^'^*  ^^  admirable  in  interesting  all  portions 
TUiB  I  view  pf  jh^  \s.r]i]  in  government.     "The  town  meet- 
ing is  to  liberty  what  primary  schools  are  to 
science."     Dc  Tocquevi!le  believed  very  much 
more  in  the  future  of  the  states  than  of  the  union;  he  believed 
that  would  RO  to  pieces  when  the  states  desired  it  or  differed  in 

Eolicy,  How  completely  his  view  has  been  disproved  is  well 
nown,  but  he  touched  here  on  the  burning  question  of  Ameri- 
can politics  for  more  than  half  a  century.  The  constitution 
of  the  federal  government,  however,  he  highly  praises.  Its 
balanced  division  of  powers  he  considers  necessary  and  ad- 
mirable. The  election  of  the  president  by  electors  he  terms 
ft  most  happy  device.  He  deplores,  however,  th^  custom  of 
elcctinff  representative*  as  mere  delegates  t>ound  by  instruc- 
tions as  tending  to  destroy  representative  government.  The 
practise  of  electing  judges  he  criticizea,  and  praises  the  in- 
dependence of  the  supreme  court;  tho.  ?? peaking  of  the  power 
of  that  court  to  judfic  as  to  the  constitutionality  and  therefore 
legabiy  of  any  bitl,  lie  says.  "A  more  imposinK  judicial  power 
was  never  constituted  by  any  people."  He  fears  the  power 
of  majorities,  and  says  that  the  main  evil  of  democratic 
institutions  in  the  U,  S.  arises  "not  from  their  weakness, 
but  from  their  overpowering  strenRth**;  he  is  "not  so  n^ch 
alarmed  at  the  excessive  hberty  which  teigns  in  that  country 
as  at  the  very  inadequate  securities  which  exist  against 
tyranny.  ...  If  ever  the  free  institutions  of  America  are 
destroyed,  that  event  may  be  attributed  to  the  unlimited 
authority  of  the  mafority.  which  may  at  some  future  time 
urge  the  minority  to  desperation  and  oblige  them  to  have 
recourw  to  physical  force,"  This  danger,  however,  is 
mitigated  by  the  absence  of  centrahzed  power,  the  wise  laws 
and  especially  by  the  morality,  religion,  and  intelligence  of 
the  people.  "Despotism  may  govern  without  faith,  but 
liberty  cannot/* 

With  these  institutions,  De  TocqueviUe  says,  "the  union  is 
as  happy  and  free  as  a  small  p&>ple  and  as  glorious  and  strong 
as  a  great  nation." 

The  effects  of  democracy  upon  the  people  of  the  U.  S.. 
he  considers  to  be  to  produce  mcdiocracy.  They  worship 
equality  more  than  b'ocrU'.  Great  political  parties,  he 
says,  have  disappeared.  The  country  contains  few  germs 
of  revolution;  America  has  factions  but  not  conspiracies, 
the  race  of  statesmen  has  dwindled.  Universal  suffrage 
docs  not  guarantee  wise  choice  of  oMcers,     Democmdes  are 


better  in  times  of  peace  than  of  war.  Tbcy  develop  lae  I 
activities  of  the  individual,  De  Tocqtxeville  says:  '"Tssk 
ceaseless  agitation  which  democratic  govemnjent  has  inirh 
duced  into  the  political  world  influences  all  social  tnt0<coQiit.  ] 
I  am  not  sure  that  upon  the  whole  this  is  not  the  greate: 
advantaj^e  of  democracy.  And  I  am  much  less  inclined  to 
applaud  It  for  what  it  docs  than  for  what  it  causes  to  be  dooe.' 

Sttch  was  the  view  of  the  most  careful  critic  of 
American  institutions  at  the  close  of  the  ftrst 
third  of  the  present  century.  How  aocurateh-he 
judged  upon  some  points,  how  utterly  events  h&vt 
proved  him  wrong  upon  others,  is  apparent.  The 
tmion  is  stronger  to-day  than  the  states;  demo- 
cratic government  in  the  U.  S.  has  not  been  prove-i 
weak  in  war  or  fickle  in  time  of  peace.  Majorities 
have  rarely  been  tyrannical.  Of  the  faults  which 
have  appeared,  Mr.  Bryce,  writing  in  188S,  sail 
C'Amencan  Commonwealth/'  ist  ed..  chap, 
xcv.) : 

We  have  seen  that  the  defects  commonly  attributed  to 
democratic  government  are  not  specially  chaxacteristic  of  the 
United  States,  It  rennains  to  inquire  what  arc  the  peculiif 
blemish^  which  the  country  does  show.  ,   .  . 

First,  a  certain  commonness  of  mind  and  tone,  a  want  erf 
dignity  and  elevation  in  and  about  the  conduct  of  public 
atfairs,  an  insensibility  to  the  nobler  aspects  and  dner  r^ 
eponsibitities  of  national  life. 

Secondly,  a  certain  apathy  amonR  the  luxurious  dasiO 
and  fastidious  minds,  who  find  themselves  of  no  more  accoua! 
than  the  ordinary  voter,  and  are  disgusted  by  the  superticsal 
vulgarities  of  public  life. 

Thirdly,  a  want  of  knowledfie.  tact,  and  judgment  in  the 
details  01  legislation,  as  well  as  in  admimstration,  with  u 
inadequate  recognition  of  the  difficulty  of  these  kinits  of 
work,  and  of  the  worth  of  special  experience  and  skill  in 
dealing  with  them.  Because  it  is  incompetent,  the  multitude 
will  not  feel  its  incompetence^  and  will  not  seek  or  defer  to 
the  counsels  of  those  who  possess  the  requisite  capacity. 

Fourthly,  laxity  in  the  management  of  public  bu^ncss. 

Mr.  Lecky,  however,  in  his  still  more  necenl 
**Democracy  and  Liberty"  (1S96),  is  mui  V 
severe  on  the  U.  S.  Its  success  he  c> 
largely  due  to  its  wise  constitution  and  iL^  .v  , 
favorable  circumstances  of  its  trial.  Yet  he 
points  out  no  little  corruption  (see  Corru^ 
tjon),  and  then  adds: 


There  is.  bowc\'er,  one  thing  which  is  woirse  than  corrui'- 
tion.  It  is  accjuieacence  in  corruption.  No  feature  of 
American  life  strikes  a  stranger  so  powerfully  as  the  extraor- 
dinary indifTercnce,  partly  cynicism  and  partly  good  nature, 
with  which  notorious  frauds  and  notorious  corruption  in  the 
sphere  of  politics  are  viewed  by  American  public  opinicm. 
Of  one  other  point  Mr,  L«cky  says:  "It  must,  I  *'^     '    *-- 

added,  that  modem  democracy  is  v. 

able  to  the  higher  forms  of  intelle', 
Lookv^l        Democracy  levels  down  quite  as  tnucn  ^   i 
ViRw         I«^'«l5  up.     The  belief  in  the  equality  of  niafl* 
¥  tow         t^ijg  tot^l  abstinence  of  the  spirit  of  revcrenct. 

the  apotheosis  of  the  average  jud^iment,  the 

fever  and  the  haste,  the  advertisjog  and 
sensational  spirit  which  American  life  so  abundantly  gen- 
erates and  which  the  American  press  so  vi\ndly  reflects,  mh 
little  favorable  to  the  production  of  great  works  of  beauty  or 
of  thought,  of  long  meditation,  of  sober  tast«,  of  seriotts,  un* 
interrupted  study.  Such  works  have  been  prodticed  in 
Amenca,  but  in  small  niunbers  and  under  adverse  coodltkios..'' 

So  far  Mr.  Lecky,  He  seems  to  consider  most 
of  these  fatilts  the  direct  natural  and  ^  but  in- 
evi table  result  of  democratic  institutions,  tho  he 
considers  them  "aggravated"  by  the  unnecessary 
rule  that  congressmen  must  belong  \o  the  states 
they  represent »  and  that  senators  should  recei^*c 
large  salaries. 

Mr,  Lecky.  however,  does  not  seem  to  see  how 
far  political  corruption  in  America  is  the  result, 
not  of  democracy,  but  of  commercialism  and  that 
moneyed  aristocracy  which  De  TocqueviUe  bade 
democrats  fear  sixty  years  ago.  Lecky  docs, 
indeed,  say  that  the  industriaSsm  of  American 
life  is  one  of  its  most  characteristic  features,  and 
that  its  influence  on  politics  has  been  by  no  means 
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lly  good ;  he  does  also  notice  the  fact  that  in 
Ithy  America,  in  1893  alone,  30,000  miles  of 
railways  passed  into  the  hands  of  receivers, 

says,  What  an  amount  of  gigantic  and  de- 
bate dishonesty  as  well  as  tmscrupulous  gam- 
g  does  such  a  state  of  things  represent! "  But 
.oes  not  seem  to  have  a  suspicion  how  far  cor- 
itions  corrupt  democracy,  and  not  democracy 
Kwrations.  Of  this,  however,  we  shall  speak 
r.  We  pass  on  to  notice  briefly  the  result 
emocracy  in  other  lands, 
rench  democracy  was  bom  of  ideals  of  nat- 

rights  falling  on  a  nation  perhaps  more  des- 

caUy  ruled  tlmn  any  in  E  urope .     These  ideals , 

with  those  of  altruism,  as  Mr.  Kidd 

L^^      has  pointed  out  in  his  "Social  Evo- 

^^^      lution,"  made  even  the  aristocracy 

aware  that  their  position  was  imjust, 

prevented  their  effectually  opposing  the  up- 
Lg  of  the  opprest.  The  result  was  an  explo- 
.  Says  De  Tocqueville  of  French  democ- 
''  (Introduction  to '  *  Democracy  in  America ' ') : 

e   existence    of    democracy   was    seemingly   tmknown 

1  on  a  sudden  it  took  possession  of  the  supreme  power. 
The  theory  was  then  submitted  to  its  caprices;  it  was 
tiiped  as  the  idol  of  strength,  tmtil.  when  it  was  enfeebled 
s  own  excesses,  the  legislator  conceived  the  rash  project 
nihilating  its  power,  instead  of  instructing  and  correcting 
ices.     The  consequence  of  this  has  been  that  the  demo- 

2  revolution  has  been  effected  only  in  the  material  parts 
dety,  without  that  concomitant  change  in  laws,  ideas, 
>ms.  and  manners  which  was  necessary  to  render  such  a 
ution  beneficial. 

his  view  of  a  French  opponent  of  democracy, 
ten  sixty  years  ago,  is  to  a  less  extent  true 
av.  The  French  Revolution  was  one  of  the 
die  classes  rather  than  of  the  lowest.  The 
s  of  the  people  were  not  ready  for  it.  France, 
efore,  ouring  the  century  has  vibrated  be- 
m  emperor  and  commvme.  Plebiscites  have 
ed  tyrants.  Between  1800  and  1881  France 
eleven  revolutions  and  nineteen  successive 
ititutions,  and  between  1870  and  1894,  thirty- 
ministries. 

.ill  democracy  has  steadily  grown,  and  is  now 
>ably  more  fiirmly  established  in  France  than 
.  Her  suffrage  is  all  but  universal,  the  main 
•ictions  on  her  democracy  being  in  the  Senate, 
for  Paris,  in  its  lack  of  self-government .  (See 
IS.)  No  one  is  enthusiastic  over  the  French 
emment.  Panama  scandals,  coquetting  with 
sia.  the  steady  growth  of  her  national  debt 
of  taxation,  in  spite  of  her  widely  diffused 
propertv  and  her  poptdar  loans,  liave  made 
lUsm  and,  to  a  less  extent  anarchism,  the  pop- 
idols  in  France. 

vitzerland  is  undoubtedly  the  most  demo- 
te and  one  of  the  most  prosperous  cotmtries 
Europe.  Her  well-known  referendum  and 
ative  we  consider  under  that  head.  In  Swit- 
ind  far  more  than  in  America  the  people  rule. 
is  undoubtedly  in  part  because  of  the  small- 
of  her  territory  and  of  the  fact  that  her  com- 
nal  and  industrial  interests  have  not  called 
existence  the  great  corporations  which  domi- 
and  corrupt  American  politics ;  but  believers 
jmocracy  argue  that  Switzerland  shows  that 
cure  for  the  ills  of  democracy  is  more  de- 
racy.  France  and  America,  they  say,  are 
Dcracies.  With  the  referendum  and  the  ini- 
ve,  so  that  the  legislative  power  is  with  the 
>le,  with  a  president  (see  Switzerland)  who 
ttle  more  than  a  figurehead,  with  a  govem- 
t  largely  decentralized  between  cantons  and 
icipalities,  with  a  judiciary  not  allowed  to 


enslave  a  people  by  interpreting  a  constitution 
framed  in  other  days  for  other  needs,  Switzerland 
is  really  democratic,  and  tho  not  a  land  of  extreme 
wealth,  she  holds  high  rank  in  popular  learning, 
industry,  and  prosperity  for  her  people. 

Other  cotmtries  in  Europe,  tno  nominally 
monarchies,  are,  as  in  England,  Germany,  and 
Belgium,  almost  as  democratic  in  many  respects 
as  America  or  France.  In  the  extent  of  national 
as  opposed  to  mimicipal  suffrage,  they  rank 
almost  with  America.  (See  Elections.)  They 
groan  imder  standing  armies,  but  so  does  repub- 
lican France.  Their  legislatures  represent  the 
classes  more  than  the  masses;  but  England  has 
some  sixty  labor  men  in  Parliament,  (Germany 
forty-three  Socialists  in  her  Reichstag,  Prance 
seventy-five,  Austria  eighty- two  in  their  various 
Parliaments,  while  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  there  are  no  working  men.  Where  do  the 
people  most  truly  rule  ? 

Coming  now  to  the  argumeiits  for  and  against 
democracy,  Mr.  Lrccky,  its  latest  critic,  says  of  its 
evil  results: 

*'  Sometimes  the  voter  will  be  directly  bribed  or  intimidated. 
He  will  vote  for  money  or  for  drink  or  in  order  to  win  the 
favor  or  avert  the  displeasure  of  some  one  who  is  more  power- 
ful than  himself.  ...  A  still  larger  number  of  votes  will  be 
won  by  persistent  appeals  to  class  cupidities.  ...  If  the 
poorest,  most  ntunerous,  and  most  ignorant  class  can  be 
persuaded  to  hate  the  smaller  class,  and  to  vote  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  injuring  them,  the  party  manager  will  have 
achieved  his  end.  ...  As  education  advances 
newspapers  arise  which  are  intended  solely 
TTnfilTOrabla  ^^  ^"^^  purpose,  and  they  are  often  almost 
Vi«w         ^^^  ^^y  reading  of  great  numbers  of  voters. 
'  *^^         As  far  as  the  most  ignorant  class  have  opinions 
of  their  own,  they  will  be  of  the  vaguest  and 
most  childlike  nature.  ...  A  man  will  vote 
blue  or  yellow  as  his  father  did  before  him.  ...  A  few  strong 
biases  of  class  or  creed  will  often  display  a  great  vitality. 
Large  numbers,  also,  will  naturally  vote  on  what  is  called 
'the  turnabout  system.'  ...  A  bad  harvest  or  some  other 
disaster  over  which   the  government  can  have  no  more  in- 
fluence than  over  the  march  of  the  planets  will  produce  a 
discontent  that  will  govern  dubious  votes.  .  .  .  The  evil  of 
evils  in  our  present  politics  is  that  the  constituencies  can  no 
longer  be  fully  trusted,  and  that  their  power  is  so  nearly 
absolute.  .  .  .  One  of  the  great  divisions  of  politics  in  our 
day  is  coming  to  be  whether,  at  the  last  resort,  the  world 
should  be  governed  by  its  imorance  or  by  its  intelligence." 
Some  results  of  democracy  Lecky  considers  to  be  a  lowered 
character  of  parliamentary  government  over  all  Europe  and 
America.     All  countries  give  a  sigh  of  relief  when  legislatures 
are  prorogued.     Wealth  still  rules,  but  wealth  of  the  worst 
kind.     Taxes  and  debts  are  increased,  one  class  "has  the 
power  of  voting  taxes,  which  another  class  must  almost  ex- 
clusively pay."     Group  system  and  log-rolling  are  developed, 
machines  govern  parties. 

There  is,  however,  another  side  to  this.  Even 
Lecky  has  to  admit  that  democratic  institutions 
have  enormously  advanced  both  the  qtiantity  and 
the  quality  of  popular  education,  have  made  enor- 
motis  strides  in  caring  for  the  public  health,  have 
aided  factory  legislation,  have  been  favorable  to 
reUgious  liberty. 

It  is  true  that  he  carefully  shows  that  popular  education 
does  not  accomplish  all  the  good  sometimes  claimed,  but  yet 
he  cannot  bring  himself  to  actually  oppose,  and  he  has  to 
admit  that  opposition  to  much  education  for 
the  toiling  classes  was  a  Tory  doctrine,  and 
FaTOrable    ^^^  tmder  democracy  "hardly  any  change 
w|  in  our  generation  has  been  more  marked  than 

»  *«w  that  which  has  made  education  of  the  poor  one 
of  the  main  functions  of  the  government.  .  .  ." 
"At  the  same  time."  he  says,  "the  standard  of 
popular  and  free,  or,  in  other  words,  state  paid  education, 
seems  steadily  rising."  Sanitary  reform  he  calls  "perhaps 
the  noblest  legislative  achievement  of  our  age."  Of  religious 
liberty  he  says,  "On  the  whole,  democracies,  at  least  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race,  seem  to  me  favorable  to  reliflious  liberty." 
No  forms  of  liberty  are  more  loved  by  English  democracies 
than  the  liberty  of  expression,  discussion,  and  association. 
Incidentally  he  speaks  of  "the  higher  wages,  the  better  pay- 
ment of  functionaries  and  workmen  of  every  order  which 
has  followed  in  the  tnu:k   of  a  higher  standard  of  life 
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aspect."  He  refers  to  the  "intense  and  irmny-sicled  intel- 
lectu&l  and  mur&l  energy  that  (jcrvadejs  the  country  **  He 
thinks  there  never  was  a  period  when  more  time,  thought, 
monev,  and  labor  were  bestowed  on  the  alleviation  of  suffer- 
ing.  He  says,  "No  feature  of  oitr  century  is  more  remarkable 
than  the  ski!)  w,ith  wliich  by  reformatories  and  industrial  and 
other  schools,  by  factory  laws,  by  the  diminution  of  insanitary 
dwellings,  and  by  the  better  regulation  of  the  drink  trafBc, 
modern  philanthropy  has  succeeded  in  restricting  or  purify- 
ing the  chief  sources  of  national  crime/'  .  .  .  "Not  less 
conspicuous  is  the  improvement  that  has  taken  place  in  the 
decorum,  civilismtion.  and  humanity  of  the  bulk  of  the  poor. 
.  .  »  [whilcl  the  skilled  artisans  in  our  great  towns  within  the 
memory  of  living  men  have  become  not  only  the  most  ener- 
getic, but  alao  one  of  the  most  intelligent  and  orderly  elements 
in  Sngliish  life."  The  closing  chapter  in  Mr.  Lecky's  book  in 
which  he  shows  the  almost  revolutionary  improvements  that 
democracy  has  introduced  in  respect  to  women  is  one  long 
argument  lor  democracy.  Surely  if  a  critic  of  democracy 
has  to  admit  all  this«  we  need  not  regret  that,  as  Mr.  Lecky 
says,  democracy  is  for  a  considerable  time  at  least  "an  in- 
evitable fact/* 


The  main  rhar^e  Mr.  Lecky  brings  against 
democracy  is  that  it  makes  the  poor  tax  the  rich, 
but  most  will  think  that  that  is  an  advance  on  the 
Toryism  under  which  the  rich  t^x  the  poor. 
Probably,  too.  it  is  true  that  democratic  legisla- 
tures will  he  for  some  time  in  some  ways  inferior 
to  aristocratic  legislatures,  because  they  admit 
representatives  of  classes  whom  aristocrats  have 
long  kept  ignorant.  But  if  democracy  educates 
the  people  and  raises  their  life,  it  willsoon  raise 
the  standard  of  the  representatives  of  the  people. 
Democracy,  as  De  Tocquevillc  discovered,  is 
best  because  of  its  indirect  results. 

There  are,  indeed,  those  in  America — ^and  the 
number  is  at  present  growing — who  ask  if  de- 
mocracy is  not  a  failure ;  they  see  the  voters  of  our 
cities  bought  and  sold ;  they  see  ofKccs  put  up  at 
auction,  legislation  obtained  by  corrupt  means. 
They  think  this  due  to  the  igtiorance  and  cor- 
ruption of  the  people,  and  therefore  they  desire 
from  good  motives  to  restrict  the  ballot.  They 
look  with  envy  to  the  institutions  of  Great  Britain 
and  of  Germany,  where  they  find  less  political 
corruption  and  more  efficient  government.  This 
class  lorgets  that  political  corruption  may  be  due, 
not  to  the  ignorance  of  those  who  are  bought,  but 
to  the  corrupt  power  of  the  educated. 

Oaofte  of  ^^'^^^  ^^^"  ^^^y  forget  that  England 
PlutOflracy  ^"4  Germany  have  recently  made 
'  rapid  advances  in  democracy,  and 
that  as  they  have  advanced  in  trust 
of  the  people  they  have  advanct^d  and  not  rttro- 
graded  in  political  and  municipal  purity.  The 
reason  for  their  comparative  municipal  purity 
and  our  municipal  corruption  may  be,  not  that 
they  are  less  democratic  tnan  wc,  but  because  with 
them,  the  government  rules  the  corporations; 
with  us  corporations  rule  the  government.  (See 
City.)  This,  at  least,  is  a  view  that  needs  to  be 
remembered.  Whatever  be  the  truth,  the  fact 
cannot  be  denied  that  a  growing  class  in  America 
desires  to  restrict  the  suflfrage.  to  have  less  fre- 
quent elections,  to  take  power  from  the  common 
people.  One  of  the  '* reforms"  prest  before  the 
recent  Constitutional  Convention  in  New  York 
was  the  restriction  of  the  suffrage.  In  Massa- 
chusetts the  effort  for  less  frequent  elections  has 
been  very  strong.  In  many  states  "educational 
and  sometimes  property  qualifications"  are  being 
mooted.  In  Ohio,  the  counsel  of  a  great  trust 
recently  said,  in  a  United  States  court,  that  **too 
many  people  vote."  It  is  equally  clear  that  this 
does  not  represent  the  view  of  the  masses  of  the 
country,  nor  of  some  of  the  most  experienced 
thinkers.  Professor  Ely  {Christian  Union,  Oct. 
9t  1890)  quotes  Mr.  Seth  Low,  when  Mayor  of 


Brooklyn,  as  saying  that  universal  sttiFrag^p  i?  r- 
the  cause  of  bad  city  government.     Pr  t 
Commons,  in  "Outlines  of  Lectures  on  Ci' 
cmment,"  tiuotcs  him  as  saying:    *'In  a 
where  wealth  has  no  hereditary  sense  of  ol 
to  its  neighbors,  it  is  hard  to  conceive  w^hat  wc 
be  the  condition  of  society  if  universal  stiff n 
did  not  compel  every  one  having   property! 
consider,  to  some  extent  at  least,  the  welbbeing' 
the  whole  community."     Mr.  Albert  Shaw,  .. 
perhaps    has    studied   municipal    administrati 
more  widely  than  any  other  wnter»  in  an  inte  "* 
published  by  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  Nov.  27, 
makes  it  the  second  most  important  principU 
municipal  administration  to  "trust  the  people,' 

The  masses  of  this  country  want  not  les?  de- 
mocracy, but  more.  They  want  not  a  limt : 
frage,  Imt  industrial  democracy  added  to  i 
democracy.  Their  problem  is  not  how  lo  u.u.v^ 
the  suffrage,  but  how  to  save  the  political  liberties 
of  the  people,  Mr,  Henry  D.  Lloyd,  in  an  address 
before  the  Annual  Convention  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  in  Chicago,  December,  1893, 
speaking  of  present  evils  in  America,  said: 

The  pioneers  who  6aw  a  Reneration  ago  the  thread  tkit 
would  lead  us  through  this  labyrinth  ajid  into  the  free  aif 
have  now  become  a  multitude.  That  thread  is  the  thread  d 
democracv.  whose  principles  must  and  will  rule  whnrv»»r 
men  coexist,  in  industry  not  less  surely  than  in  po?itics.  It  a 
Isy  the  i>eople  who  do  the  work  that  the  hours  of  latior.  tM 
conrjitions  of  employment,  the  division  of  the  produce  is  to 
t«f  determined.  It  is  by  them  the  captains  of  industrj*  are  to 
be  chosen,  and  chosen  to  be  servants,  not  masters.  It  is  far 
the  welfare  of  all  that  the  coordinated  labor  of  all  must  be 
directed.  Industry^  like  government,  exists  only  by  the 
cooperatton  of  all.  and,  like  government,  it  must  Rtiarant«« 
equal  protection  to  all.  This  is  democracy,  and  democracy 
is  not  true  only  where  men  carry  letters  or  build  forts,  but 
wherever  they  meet  in  common  efforts. 

The  declaration  of  independence  yestenlay  miefint  seU- 
governmentt  to-day  it  means  self-employment,  which  is  Imt 
another  kind  of  self-government.  Every  dollar,  every  edifice, 
every  product  of  human  toil  is  the  creation  of  the  coot«CTat»oa 
of  al]  the  people.  But  in  this  cooperation  it  is  the  share  of 
the  majority  to  have  no  voice,  to  do  the  hardest  work  aad 
feed  on  the  crumbs  of  life.  Not  as  an  exception,  but  univer* 
sally*  lalKjr  is  doinp  what  it  docs  not  want  to  do,  and  not 

fettmg    what    it    wants    or    what    it    needs, 
-a  borers  want  to  work  eight  hours  a  day; 
Need  of  In-    they  must  work  ten.  fourteen,  eighteen.     Cry- 
duitriftl  De-  ^^^  *°  ^^^^^  employers,  to  Congress,  to  It^ 
latures  to  be  rescued,  they  go  down  under  the 
mCMiraHDiJ      murderous  couplers  and  wheels  of  the  railnads 
faster  than  if  they  w-cre  in  active  service  in 
war,  marchinj?  out  of  one  battle  into  another. 
Thpy  want  to  send  their  cliildren  to  school;  they  must  send 
them  to  the  factory.     They  want  their  wives  to  keephoux 
far  them;  but  they,  too,  must  throw  some  shuttle  or  ^utdesome 
wheel.     They  must  work  when  they  are  sick;  they  must  stop 
work  at  another's  will.  .  .  .  This  is  an  impossible  sJtuatiaQ. 
No  human  society  ever  held  together  on  such  terms,    Tini 
is  contrary  to  the  most  sacred  principles  of  Amrerican  sode^* 
This  is  government  without  consent    and  it  is  the  oorasr> 
stone  and  rooftree  of  American  life  that  we  will  have  none  of 
it.     The  met!  who  think  it  can  continue  ax^  ottr  idlest  dnsm- 
ers  and  most  impracticable  theorists.  .  .  * 

Democracy  must  be  iirogressi  vc  or  die.     It  was  by  a  divitie 
instinct  of  right,  whether  they  knew  it  or  not.  that  the  httt>- 
dreds  of  men  who  found  themselves  these  winter  nii:hri  in 
Chicago  without  a  roof  went  to  the  city  halh     Th - 
house  of  democracy.     It  stands  on  the  foundation  ' 
that  the  people  live  and  work  for  the  people.     The 
means  nothing  if  it  does  not  mean  that  the  ^nex%i  weliarc, 
not  the  advantages  or  privilcKcs  of  a  few,  is  the  object  ot 
society.     It  means  more — the  general  welfare  can  be  properiy 
planned  only  if  all  have  a  voice,  and  the  plans  c^n  be  properly 
carried  out  only  when  all  join  their  eRorts.     The  city  h*U 
represents  an  in.stitution  ready  tnade  for  any  purpose  of  the 
common  good  for  which  the  common  people  choose  to  ust  it — ■ 
an  institution  in  which  they  are  equal  partners,  and  no  thanks 
to  any  one  but  themselves.     The  old  democracy  is  the  uihrt 
of  this  new  democracy.     The  old  trade-union  is  to  her 
greater  union.     The  people  who  vote  are  bound  00  t 
recognizance  to  get  the  independence  and  knowledgr 
right  and  free.     The  public  schools  are  a  pledge  of  the  pubijc 
honor  that  ever>'  citixen  shall  be  able  to  buy  books  Aod  shail 
have  time  to  read  and  digest. 

The  progresnve  genius  of  demociacy  is  at  one  with  its 
progrcswve   neGesttties.     **A    bouse   divided   against   itseU 
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cannot  stand .  "said  Lincoln .  * '  This  union  cannot  permanent- 
ly endure  half  slave  and  half  free."  It  is  equally  true  that 
■Jl  cannot  remain  politically  free  if  all  are  not  economically 
free.  Political  freedom  is  but  the  first  instalment  of  economic 
freedom. 

Nor  is  this  the  view  of  those  alone  who  are 
socialistically  inclined.  Mr.  George  Gunton, 
■who  opposes  socialism,  says  ("Wealth  and  Prog- 
ress." p.  205): 

Freedom  does  not  consist  in  the  mere  absence  of  legal 
barriers,  but  in  the  actual  power  to  go  and  to  do.  The  poor 
can  never  be  free  in  any  true  sense  of  the  term.  Whoever 
controls  a  man's  living  can  determine  his  liberty.  Freedom 
means  independence,  which  nothing  but  wealth  can  impart. 
Hven  intelligence  cannot  give  independence,  except  as  it  can 
give  wealth.  Poverty  and  freedom  are  incompatible  with 
each  other. 

Whatever  may  be,  theoretically,  the  form  of  government, 
the  pcditical  freedom — real  power  and  influence — of  the 
mna^KM^^  is  always  proportionate  to  their  industrial  prosperity 
And  progress.  Thus,  the  political  influence  of  the  masses  is 
far  greater  under  the  present  European  monarchies  than  it 
was  under  the  ancient  republics.  And  the  political  influence 
ot  the  masses  is  s^ieatest  to-day  in  those  countries  where  the 
industrial  conditions — real  wages — are  the  highest.  The 
laboring  classes  possess  more  political  influence  and  freedom 
in  England  tmder  a  monarchy  with  higher  wages,  than  they 
do  in  France  under  a  republic  with  lower  wages;  and  there  is 
still  more  real  democracy  with  higher  wages  under  a  republic 
in  America  than  with  lower  wages  imder  a  monarchy  in 
England.  .  .  . 

It  is  not  and  never  was  true  that  liberty  enlightens  the 
^rorld.  On  the  contrary,  our  democratic  institutions  are  the 
natural  consequence  of  otir  industrial  iMX>sperity  and  superior 
civilization;  and  liberty,  like  morality,  instead  of  enlightening 
the  world,  is  the  golden  result  of  the  world's  being  enlightened 
by  the  material  and  social  progress  of  society.  Were  this 
otherwise,  the  industrial  depressions  which  afllict  the  Old 
World  would  be  unknown  here.  The  notorious  fact  is  that 
the  frequency  and  severity  of  industrial  depressions  are  as 
great  under  the  democracies  of  France  and  America  as  under 
the  monarchies  of  England,  Gennany,  and  Belgium. 

Such  is  a  view  of  democracy  that  is  growing 
to-day.  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  democracy 
tmquestionably,  for  weal  or  for  wo,  has  the 
future.  Mr.  Kidd,  in  his  "Social  Evolution," 
shows  that  it  is  the  underlying  principle  of  all 
modem  progress.  Of  this  progress,  he  says  (p. 
164): 

It  has  consisted  es.<!entially  in  the  gradual  breaking  down 

of  that  military  organization  of  society  which  had  previously 

{prevailed  in  the  emancipation  and  enfranchisement  of  the 

great  body  of  the  people,  hitherto  universally 

excluded  under  that  constitution  of  society 

Qgff^fH^  of    from  all  participation  on  equal  terms  in  the 

-^  rivalry  of  existence.     From  a  remote  time 

if^movnaj   down  unto  the  period  in  which  we  are  living, 

we  have  witnessed  a  continuous  movement  in 

this  direction.     The  progress  may  not  have 

been  always  visible  to  the  current  generation  among  whom 

the  rising  waves  surge  backward  and  forward,  but  looking 

back  over  our  history,  we  mark  unmistakablv  the  tmceasing 

onward  progress  of  the  slowly  advancing  tide.  .  .  .  And  it 

t«ids  to  culminate  in  a  condition  of  society  in  which  there 

shall  be  no  privileged  classes. 

Accepting  democracy,  the  only  question  then  is 
how  to  save  it  from  defeat,  from  corruption,  from 
misdirection.  For  this  see  various  views :  Direct 
Representation,  through  which  it  is  claimed  all 
the  people  can  legislate,  and  thus  take  away 
from  corrupt  representatives  the  power  to  sell  leg- 
islation; Proportional  Representation,  by  which  it 
is  urged  that  all  parties  and  all  views  and  all  inter- 
ests can  be  represented  in  legislation,  the  rights  of 
minorities  being  specially  protected;  Industrial 
Reform,  by  which  all  being  put  on  the  same  plane 
economically  and  being  able  to  earn  a  living  by  a 
moderate  amotmt  of  honest  toil,  will  not  be  easily 
tempted  to  either  sell  their  vote  or  buy  legislation. 
fSee  also  Anarchism;  Christian  Socialism; 
Civil  Sbrvicb  Reform ;  Individualism;  Munic- 
ipal Reform;   Single  Tax;   Socialism. 

RsFSKBircBs:    The  Theory  of  the  StaU,  by  J.  C.  Bluntschli; 
Th^'Scunce  of  Rights,  by  J.  G.  Fichte:  Popular  Government, 


by  Sir  H.  Maine;  Representative  Govtrmnent,  by  J.  S.  Mill; 
Thoughts  upon  Democracy  in  Europe,  hy  Giuseppe  Mazzini; 
The  American  Commonwealth,  by  James  Bryce;  A  True 
Republic,  by  Albert  Stickney;  Democracy,  and  Other  Ad' 
dresses ^y  J.  R.  Lowell:  Democracy,  a  lecture  by  Words- 
worth Donisthorpe;  Problems  of  Modern  Democracy,  E.  L. 
Godkin  (1896);  Democracy  and  Liberty,  W.  £.  H.  Lecky 
(1896);  Democracy  and  Reaction,  L.  T.  Hobhouse  (1904). 

DEMOCRATIC  PARTY  AUD  SOCIAL  RE- 
FORM, THE:  A  signed  statement  abridged  from 
Mr.  William  J.  Bryan's  addresses  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

'*  The  aim  of  the  Democratic  Party  in  relation 
to  social  reform  is  the  abolition  of  privilege. 
The  Democratic  Party  is  not  the  enemy  of 
property  or  of  property  rights ;  it  is,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  best  defender  of  both,  because  it  de- 
fends human  rights  and  human  rights  are  the 
only  foundation  upon  which  property  and  prop- 
erty rights  can  rest  securely.  If  we  can  but  re- 
peal the  laws  which  enable  men  to  reap  where 
they  have  not  sown — ^laws  which  enable  them  to 
gamer  into  their  overflowing  bams  the  harvests 
that  belong  to  others — no  one  will  be  able  to  ac- 
cumulate enough  to  make  his  fortune  dangerous 
to  the  country.  Special  privilege  and  the  use  of 
the  taxing  power  for  private  gam — these  are  the 
twin  pillars  upon  which  plutocracy  rests.  To 
take  awa^  these  supports  and  to  elevate  the 
beneficiaries  of  special  legislation  to  the  plane 
of  honest  effort  ought  to  be  the  purpose  of  our 
party. 

*'  The  paramount  issue  to-day  is  the  trust  ques- 
tion, and  for  the  purposes  of  this  discussion  it  is 
sufficient  to  draw  the  line  at  the  point  where 
competition  ceases  to  be  effective  and  to  desig- 
nate as  a  trust  any  corporation  which  controls 
so  much  of  the  product  of  any  article  that  it  can 
fix  the  terms  and  conditions  of  sale. 

"Legislation  which  prevents  monopoly  not 
only  does  not  iniure  legitimate  business,  but  ac- 
tually protects  legitimate  business 
Tmsti  ^rorn  injury.  We  are  indebted  to 
^^  the  jovmger  Rockefeller  for  an  illus- 
tration which  makes  this  distinction 
clear.  In  defending  the  trust  system  he  is 
quoted  as  saying  that  as  the  American  beauty 
rose  cannot  be  brought  to  perfection  without 
pinching  off  ninety-nme  buds,  so  that  the  one 
hundredth  bud  can  receive  the  full  strength  of 
the  bush,  so  great  industrial  organizations  are 
impossible  without  the  elimination  of  the  smaller 
ones.  It  is  a  cruel  illustration  ^but  it  presents 
a  perfectly  accurate  picture  of  trust  methods. 
The  Democratic  Party  champions  the  cause  of 
the  ninety-nine  enterprises  whieh  are  menaced; 
they  must  not  be  sacrificed  that  one  great  com- 
bination may  flourish. 

"There  must  be  no  mistaking  of  the  issue  and 
no  confusing  of  the  line  of  battle.  The  trust,  as 
an  institution,  will  have  few  open  defenders. 
The  policy  of  the  trust  defenders  will  be  to  insist 
upon  'reasonable  regulation*  and  then  they  will 
rely  upon  their  power  to  corrupt  legislatures  and 
to  intimidate  executives  to  prevent  the  applica- 
tion of  any  remedies  which  will  interfere  with  the 
trusts.  Our  motto  must  be:  'A  private  monop- 
oly is  indefensible  and  intolerable,'  and  our  plan 
of  attack  must  contemplate  the  total  and  com- 
plete overthrow  of  the  monopoly  principle  in  in- 
dustry. We  need  not  quarrel  over  remedies. 
We  must  show  ourselves  willing  to  support  any 
remedy  and  every  remedy  which  promises  sub- 
stantial advantage  to  the  people  in  their  war- 
fare against  monopoly.     Something  is  to  be  ex- 
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pected  from  the  enforcement  of  the  criminal 
clause  of  the  Sherman  antitrust  law.  but  this 
law  must  be  enforced  not  against  a  few  trusts  as 
at  present,  but  against  all  trusts,  and  the  aim 
must  be  to  imprison  the  ^ilty,  not  merely  to 
recover  a  fine.  What  is  a  tme  of  $t,ooo  or  even 
(10,000  to  a  trust  which  makes  $100,000  while 
the  trial  is  in  progress? 

•*If  the  criminal  clause  is  not  going  to  be  en* 
forced  it  ought  to  be  repealed.  H  imprisonment 
is  too  severe  a  punishment  for  the  eminently  re- 
spectable gentlemen  who  rob  80,000,000  of  peo- 
ple of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  annually, 
the  language  of  the  statute  ought  to  be  changed, 
for  notning  is  more  calculated  to  breed  anarchy 
than  the  failure  to  enforce  the  law  against  rich 
criminals  while  it  is  rigidly  enforced  against  petty 
offenders.  But  it  is  not  sufficient  to  enforce  ex- 
isting laws.  If  ten  corp>orations  conspiring  to- 
gether in  restraint  of  trade  are  threatened  with 
punishment,  all  they  have  to  do  now  is  to  dis- 
solve their  separate  corporations  and  turn  their 
property  over  to  a  new  corporation.  We  need, 
therefore,  new  legislation, 

'*  Recent  investigations  have  brought  to  light 
the  fact  that  nearly  all  the  crookedness  revealed 
in  the  management  of  our  large  corporations 
have  been  due  largely  to  the  duplication  of  direc- 
torates, A  group  of  men  organize,  or  obtain 
control  of,  several  corporations  doing  business 
with  each  other  and  then  proceed  to  swindle 
the  stockholders  of  the  various  corporations  for 
which  they  act.  Many  of  the  trusts  control 
prices  by  the  same  methods.  The  same  group  of 
men  secure  control  of  several  competing  corpo- 
rations and  the  management  is  thus  consolidated. 
It  is  worth  while  to  consider  whether  a  blow  may 
not  be  struck  at  the  trusts  by  a  law  making  it 
illegal  for  the  same  person  to  act  as  director 
or  officer  of  two  corporations  which  deal  with 
each  other  or  are  engaged  in  the  same  general 
business. 

"A  still  more  far-reaching  remedy  was  pro- 
posed by  the  Democratic  platform  of  rgoo. 
namely,  the  requiring  of  corporations  to  take 
out  a  federal  license  before  engaging  in  interstate 
commerce.  This  remedy  is  simple,  easily  ap- 
plied, and  comprehensive.  The  requiring  of  a 
license  would  not  embarriiss  legitimate  corpora- 
tions— it  would  scarcely  inconvenience  them — - 
while  it  would  confine  the  predatory  corporations 
to  the  state  of  their  origin, 

**If  corporations  were  required  to  take  out  a 
federal  license  the  federal  government  could 
then  issue  the  license  upon  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions which  would  protect  the  public.  A  cor- 
poration  differs  from  a  human  being  in  that  it 
has  no  natural  rights  and  as  all  of  its  rights  are 
derived  from  the  statutes  it  can  be  limited  or  re- 
strained according  as  the  public  welfare  may 
require.  The  control  which  Congress  has  over 
interstate  commerce  is  complete  and  if  Congress 
can  prevent  the  transportation  of  a  lottery  ticket 
through  the  mails,  by  the  express  companies  or 
by  freight,  it  can  certainly  forbid  the  use  of  the 
mails,  the  railways,  and  the  telegraph  lines  to 
any  corporation  which  is  endeavoring  to  monop- 
olize an  article  of  commerce,  and  no  party  can 
long  be  credited  with  sincerity  if  it  condemns  the 
trusts  with  words  only  and  then  permits  the 
trusts  to  employ  all  the  instrumentalities  of  in- 
terstate commerce  in  the  carrying  out  of  their 
nefarious  plans. 

'*The  tariff  question  is  very  closely  allied  to 


the  trust  question  and  the  reduction  of  the 
furnishes  an  easy  means  of   limiting   the  exlor 
tion  which  the  trusts  can   practi 
Tarijf       While  absolute  free  trade  would 
necessarily  make  a  trust  impo^il 
still  it  is  probable  that  very  few  man- 
ufacturing establishments  would   dare   to  enter 
into  a  trust  if  the  president  were  empowered 
put  upon  the  free  hst  articles  competing  w 
those  controlled  by  a  trust.     The  protective  ta^ 
iff  has  been  the  fruitful  source  of  a  gpreat  deal  of 
political   corruplion   as  w'ell   as   the    mother  «f 
many  of  our  most  iniquitous  trusts. 

"But  one  of  the  worst  features  of  the 
levied  not  for  re%'^enue,  but  for  the  avowed  _ 
pose  of  protection,  is  that  it  fosters  the  idea  tl  _ 
men  should  use  their  votes  to  advance  their  own 
financial  interests.  The  manufacturer  has  been 
assured  that  it  is  legitimate  for  him  to  vote 
congressmen  who,  whatever  their  opinions 
other  subjects  may  be,  will  legislate  larger  d 
dends  into  his  pockets;  sheep-growers  have  _ 
encouraged  to  oelieve  that  they  should  have 
higher  aim  in  voting  than  to  raise  the  price  of 
wool ,  and  laboring  men  have  been  urged  to  make 
their  wages  their  only  concern. 

''There  never  was  a  time  when  tariff  reform 
could  be  more  easily  entered  upon,  for  the  man- 
ufacturers by  selling  abroad  cheaper  than  at 
home,  as  many  of  them  do,  have  not  only  sho\vn 
their  ingratitude  toward  those  who  built  the  tariff 
wall  for  thera»  but  they  have  demonstrated  their 
ability  to  sell  in  cornpetition  with  the  world. 
The  high  tariff  has  long  been  a  burden  to  the 
consumers  in  the  U.  S.  and  it  is  growing  more 
and  more  a  menace  to  our  foreign  commerce 
because  it  arouses  resentment  and  provokes 
retaliation. 

'*The  railroad  question  is  also  interwoven 
with  the  trust  question.  Nearly  all  the  private 
monopolies  have  received  rebates  or  secured  other 
advantages  over  competitors.  Absolute  equality 
of  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  railroads  would 
go  far  toward  crippling  the  trusts,  and  I  rejoice 
that  the  president  has  had  the  courage  to  press 
the  question  upon  Congress.  While  the  law,  as  it 
was  finally  distorted  by  the  Senate,  is  not  all  that 
could  be  wished,  it  deserves  a  fair  trial. 

*'  Rate  regulation  was  absolutely  necessary  and 
it  furnishes  some  relief  from  the  unbearable  con- 
dition which  previously  existed,  but  we  must 
not  forget  that  the  vesting  of  this 
enormous  power  in  the  hands  of  a  com- 
mission appointed  by  the  president 
introduces  a  new  danger.  If  an  ap- 
pointive board  has  the  power  to  ni 
rates  and  can,  by  the  exercise  of  that  power, 
increase  or  decrease  by  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  the  annual  revenues  of  the  railroads,  will 
not  the  railroads  feel  that  they  have  a  large 
pecuniary  interest  in  the  election  of  a  President 
friendly  to  the  railroads?  Experience  has  dem- 
onstrated that  municipal  corruption  is  lar^ly 
traceable  to  the  fact  that  f ranch ised  corporations 
desire  to  control  the  city  council  and  thus  in- 
crease dividends  of  the  franchised  corp>orations. 
If  the  railroad  managers  adopt  the  same  policv, 
the  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  ownership  of  the 
railroads  by  the  government  is  likely  to  increase 
as  rapidly  throughout  the  country  as  the  sentiment 
in  favor  of  municipal  ownership  has  increased  in 
the  cities. 

*'  Railroads  partake  so  much  of  the  nature  of  a 
monopoly  that  they  must  ultimately  become  pub- 
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lie  property  and  be  managed  by  public  officials 
in  the  interest  of  the  whole  community  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  well-defined  theory  that  pub- 
lic ownership  is  necessary  where  competition  is 
impossible.  I  do  not  know  that  the  country  is 
ready  for  this  change ;  I  do  not  know  that  a  ma- 
jority of  my  own  party  favor  it,  but  I  believe  that 
an  increasing  number  of  the  members  of  all  par- 
ties see  in  public  ownership  the  only  sure  remedy 
for  discrimination  between  persons  and  places 
and  for  extortionate  rates  for  the  carrymg  of 
frei^t  and  passengers. 

**  Believing,  however,  that  the  operation  of  all 
the  railroads  by  the  federal  government  would 
so  centralize  the  government  as  to  almost  oblit- 
erate state  lines,  I  prefer  to  see  only  the  trunk 
lines  operated  by  the  federal  government  and 
the  local  lines  by  the  several  state  governments. 
Some  have  opposed  this  dual  ownership  as  im- 
practicable, but  investigation  in  Europe  has  con- 
vinced me  that  it  is  entirely  practicable.  Nearly 
all  the  railroads  of  Germany  are  owned  by  the 
several  states,  the  empire  not  even  owning  trunk 
lines,  and  yet  the  interstate  traffic  is  in  no  wise 
obstructed.  The  ownership  and  operation  of  the 
local  lines  by  the  several  state  governments  is 
not  only  feasible  but  it  suits  itseU  to  the  condi- 
tions existing  in  the  various  states.  In  those 
states  where  the  people  are  ripe  for  a  change  the 
local  lines  can  be  purchased  or  new  lines  be  built 
at  once,  while  private  ownership  can  continue  in 
those  states  in  which  the  people  still  prefer  private 
ownership.  Some  States  have  been  more  care- 
ful than  others  to  prevent  the  watering  of  stock 
and  in  the  acquiring  of  roads  each  state  can 
act  according  to  the  situation  which  it  has  to 
meet. 

"As  to  the  right  of  the  governments,  federal 
and  state,  to  own  and  operate  railroads  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  If  we  can  deepen  the  water  in 
the  lakes  and  build  connecting  canals  in  order 
to  cheapen  railroad  transportation  during  half 
of  the  year,  we  can  build  a  railroad  and  cheapen 
•  rates  the  whole  year;  if  we  can  spend  several 
hundred  millions  on  the  Panama  Canal  to  lower 
transcontinental  rates,  we  can  build  a  railroad 
from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  to  lower  both 
transcontinental  and  local  rates.  The  U.  S. 
mail  is  increasing  so  rapidly  that  we  shall  soon 
be  able  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  cost  of  trunk 
lines  out  of  the  money  which  we  now  pay  to  rail- 
roads for  carrying  through  mails.  If  any  of  you 
question  the  propriety  of  my  mentioning  this 
subiect  I  beg  to  remind  you  that  the  president 
could  not  have  secured  the  passage  of  the  rate 
bill  had  he  not  appealed  to  the  fear  of  the  more 
radical  remedy  of  government  ownership,  and 
nothing  will  so  restrain  the  railroad  magnates 
from  attempting  to  capture  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  as  tne  same  fear.  The  high- 
handed manner  in  which  they  have  violated  law 
and  ignored  authority,  together  with  the  corrup- 
tion discovered  in  high  places,  has  done  more  to 
create  sentiment  in  favor  of  public  ownership 
than  all  the  speeches  and  arguments  of  the  oppo- 
nents of  private  ownership. 

**I  have  referred  to  the  railroad  question  as  a 
part  of  the  trust  question  because  they  are  so 
interwoven  that  it  is  difficult  to  consider  one 
without  the  other. 

"  Political  liberty  could  not  long  endure  under 
an  industrial  system  which  permitted  a  few  pow- 
erful magnates  to  control  the  means  of  livelihood 
of  the  rest  of  the  people. 


"Landlordism,  the  curse  of  Europe,  is  an  in- 
nocent institution  in  comparison  with  the  trust 
carried  to  its  logical  conclusion.  The  man  who 
arises  that  there  is  an  economic  advantage  in 
private  monopoly  is  aiding  socialism.  The  So- 
cialist, asserting  the  economic  superioritv  of  the 
monopoly,  insists  that  its  benefits  shall  accrue 
to  the  whole  people,  and  his  conclusion  cannot  be 
denied  if  his  assumption  is  admitted. 

^i^^^l^^  The  Democratic  Party,  if  I  under- 
stand its  position,  denies  the  eco- 
nomic as  well  as  the  political  ad- 
vantage of  private  monopoly  and  promises  to 
oppose  it  wherever  it  manifests  itself.  It  offers 
as  an  alternative  competition  where  competition 
is  possible  and  public  monopoly  wherever  circtmi- 
stances  are  such  as  to  prevent  competition. 

"Socialism  presents  a  consistent  theory,  but 
a  theory  which,  in  my  judgment,  does  not  take 
human  nature  into  account.  Its  strength  is  in 
its  attack  upon  evils  the  existence  of  which  is 
confest;  its  weakness  is  that  it  would  substitute 
a  new  disease — if  not  a  worse  one — ^for  the  dis- 
ease from  which  we  suffer.  The  Socialist  is  hon- 
est in  the  belief  that  he  has  found  a  remedy  for 
hiunan  ills,  and  he  must  be  answered  with  argu- 
ment, not  with  abuse.  The  best  way  to  oppose 
socialism  is  to  remedy  the  abuses  which  have 
grown  up  under  individualism  but  which  are  not 
a  necessary  part  of  individualism,  and  the  sooner 
the  remedy  is  applied  the  better. 

"There  is  noticeable  everywhere  a  distinct 
movement  toward  democracy  in  its  broadest 
sense.  In  the  U.  S.  this  trend  toward  democ- 
racy has  taken  the  form  of  a  growing  demand  for 
the  election  of  U.  S.  senators  by  a  direct  vote  of 
the  people.  It  would  be  difficult  to  overestimate 
the  strategic  advantages  of  this  reform,  for  since 
every  bill  must  receive  the  sanction  of  the  Senate 
as  well  as  the  House  of  Representatives  before 
it  can  become  a  law,  no  important  remedial  leg- 
islation of  a  national  character  is  possible  until 
the  Senate  is  brought  into  harmony  with  the 
people. 

"I  am  within  the  limits  of  the  truth  when  I 
say  that  the  Senate  has  been  for  years  the  bul- 
wark of  predatory  wealth,  and  that  it  even  now 
contains  so  many  members  who  owe  their  elec- 
tion to  favor-seeking  corporations  and  are  so 
subservient  to  their  masters  as  to  prevent  needed 
legislation.  The  popular  branch  of  Congress  has 
four  times  declared  in  favor  of  this  reform  by  a 
two-thirds  vote  and  more  than  two  thirds  of  the 
states  have  demanded  it,  and  yet  the  Senate 
arrogantly  and  impudently  blocks  the  way. 

"The  income  tax,  which  some  in  our  country 
have  denounced  as  a  socialistic  attack  upon 
wealth,  has,  I  am  pleased  to  report,  the  indorse- 
ment of  the  most  conservative  countries  in  the 
Old  World.  It  is  a  permanent  part  of  the  fiscal 
system  of  most  of  the  countries  of  Europe  and  in 
many  places  it  is  a  graded  tax,  the  rate  being 
highest  upon  the  largest  incomes.  England  has 
long  depended  upon  the  income  tax  for  a  con- 
siderable part  of  her  revenues  and  the  English 
commission  is  now  investigating  the  proposition 
to  change  from  a  uniform  to  a  gradea  tax. 

"It  is  little  short  of  a  disgrace  to  our  country 

that  while  it  is  able  to  command  the 

Labor  and    ^^^^^  ^^  ^^  citizens  in  time  of  war, 

Canital  ^^  cannot,  even  in  the  most  extreme 
^  emergency,  compel  wealth  to  bear  its 

share  of  the  expenses  of  the  govern- 
ment which  protects  it. 
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** Concerning  disputes  between  labor  and  cap- 
ital, arbitration,  1  believe,  defends  the  highest  in- 
terests of  the  three  real  parties  to  these  disputes, 
viz,,  the  employers,  the  employees,  and  the 
public, 

"The  question  sometimes  asked,  *Can  I  not 
conduct  my  business  to  suit  myself?'  is  a  plau- 
sible one,  but  when  a  man  in  conducting  his  busi- 
ness attempts  to  arbitrarily  fix  the  conditions 
under  which  hundreds  of  employees  are  to  live 
and  to  determine  the  future  of  thousands  of  hu- 
man beings,  I  answer  without  hesitation  that  he 
has  no  right  to  conduct  his  own  business  in  such 
a  way  as  to  deprive  his  employees  of  the  right  to 
life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  To 
support  this  ^losition,  I  need  only  refer  to  the 
laws  regulating  the  safety  of  mines,  the  factory 
laws  fixing  the  age  at  which  children  can  be  em- 
ployed, and  usury  laws  establishing  the  rate  of 
m  teres  t. 

"But  if  it  is  unwise  to  make  the  employer  the 
sole  custodian  of  the  rights  and  interests  of  the 
employees,  it  is  ct|ually  unwise  to  give  the  em- 
ployees uncontrolled  authority  over  the  rights 
and  interests  of  the  employer.  The  employees 
are  no  more  to  be  trusted  to  act  unselfishly  and 
disinterestedly  than  the  employers, 

**The  strike,  the  only  weapon  of  the  employee 
at  present,  is  a  two-edged  sword  and  may  injure 
the  workman  as  much  as  the  em  plover,  and  even 
when  wholly  successful,  is  apt  to  feave  a  rank- 
ling in  the  bosom  of  the  wage-earner  that  ought 
not  to  be.  Society''  has.  moreover,  something  at 
stake  as  well  as  the  employer  and  em|jloyee,  for 
there  can  be  no  considerable  strike  without  con- 
siderable loss  to  the  public.  Society,  therefore, 
is  justified  in  demanding  that  the  differences  be- 
tween capital  and  labor  should  be  settled  by 
peaceful  means.  If  a  permanent,  impartial 
fx>ard  is  created  to  which  either  party  of  an  in- 
dustrial dispute  may  appeal,  or  which  of  its  own 
motion  can  institute  an  inqui^y^  public  opinion 
can  be  relied  upon  to  enforce  the  finding.  If 
there  is  compulsory  submission  to  investigation 
it  is  not  necessary  that  there  shall  be  a  com- 
pulsory acceptance  of  the  decision,  for  a  full  and 
fair  investigation  will  in  every  case  bring  about 
a  settlement. 

'*No  reference  to  the  labor  question  is  com- 
plete that  does  not  include  some  mention  of  what 
IS  known  as  government  by  injunction.  As  the 
main  purpose  of  the  writ  is  to  evade  trial  by  jury, 
it  is  really  an  attack  upon  the  jury  system  and 
ought  to  arouse  a  unanimous  protest.  However, 
as  the  writ  is  usually  invoked  in  case  of  a  strike 
the  importance  of  the  subject  would  be  very 
much  reduced  by  the  adoption  of  a  system  of 
arbitration,  because  arbitration  would  very 
much  reduce,  even  if  it  did  not  entirely  remove, 
the  probability  of  a  strike, 

"  Another  word  in  regard  to  the  laboring  man. 
The  struggle  to  secure  an  eight-hour  day  is  an  in- 
ternational struggle  and  it  is  sure  to  be  settled  m 
favor  of  the  workingman's  contention.  The  ben- 
efits of  the  labor-saving  machine  have  not  been 
distributed  with  equity.  The  producer  has 
enormously  multiphed  his  capacity,  but  so  far 
the  owner  of  the  machine  has  received  too  much 
of  the  increase  and  the  laborer  too  little.  Those 
who  oppose  the  eight- hour  day  do  it,  I  am  con- 
vinceci,  more  because  of  ignorance  of  conditions 
than  because  of  lack  of  sympathy  with  those  who 
toil.  The  removal  of  work  from  the  house  to  the 
factory  has  separated  the  husband  from  his  wife 


and  the  father  from  his  children,  while  the  growth 
of  our  cities  has  put  an  increasing  distance  be- 
tween the  home  and  the  workshop.  Then,  too, 
more  is  demanded  of  the  laboring  man  now  than 
formerly.  He  is  a  citizen  as  well  as  a  laborer,  and 
must  have  time  for  the  study  of  public  qiuestionf 
if  he  is  to  be  an  intelligent  sovereign.  To  driv« 
him  from  his  bed  to  his  task  and  from  his  task  to 
his  bed  is  to  deprive  the  family  of  his  companion- 
ship, society  of  his  service,  and  politics  of  his 
inliuence. 

*'  Thus  far  I  have  dwelt  upon  subjects  which 
may  not  be  regarded  as  strictly  partizan,  but  I 
am  sure  that  you  will  pardon  me  if 
limetaliim   ^^  ^^'^  presence  I  betray  my  in 
est   m  those  policies  for   which 
Democratic  Party  stands.     I  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  make  a  Democratic  s^ 
for  almost  a  year,  and  no  one — not  even  a  pofii 
cal  enemy — could  be  so  cruel  as  to  forbid  me  to 
speak  of  those  policies  on    this   occasion.     0 
opponents  have  derived  not  only  partizan  pl& 
ure  but  partizan  advantage  as  well  from  the  di  _ 
sion  caused  in  our  party  by  the  money  question. 
They  ought  not,  therefore,  begrudge  us  the  satis- 
faction that  we  find  in  the  fact  that  unexfjeci 
conditions  have  removed  the  cause  of  our  diffi 
cnces  and  permitted  us  to  present  a  united  froi 
on  present  issues.     The  unlooked-for  and  unprece- 
dented increase  in  the  production  of  gold 
brought  a  victory  to  both  the  advocates  of  gol 
and   the   advocates  of   bimetalism — the   formi 
keeping  the  gold  standard  which  they  wanted 
the  latter  securing  the  larger  volume  of  moi    ^ 
for  which  they  contended.     We  who  favor  bimeC 
alism  are  satisfied  with  our  victory  if  the  friends 
of  monometalism  are  satisfied  with,  theirs.     And 
we  can  invite  them  to  a  contest  of  zeal  and  endur- 
ance in  the  effort  to  restore  to  the  people  therighi 
which  have  been  gradually  taken  from  them 
the  trusts. 

"The  investigations  which  have  been  in  prog- 
ress during  the  past  year  have  disclosea  the 
business  methods  of  those  who  a  few  years  ago 
resented  any  inspection  of  their  schemes  and 
hid  their  rascality  under  high-sounding  phrases. 
These  investigations  have  also  disclosed  the 
source  of  enormous  campaign  funds  which  have 
been  used  to  debauch  elections  and  corrupt  the 
ballot.  The  people  see  now  what  they  should 
have  seen  before,  namely,  that  no  party'  can  ex- 
terminate the  trusts  so  long  as  it  owes  its  politi- 
cal success  to  campaign  contributions  secured 
from  the  trusts.  The  great  corporations  do  not 
contribute  their  money  to  any  party  except  for 
immunity  expressly  promised  or  clearly  implied^ 
No  party  can  afford  to  receive  contributions  even 
from  individuals  when  the  acceptance  of  those 
contributions  secretly  pledges  the  party  to  a 
course  which  it  cannot  openly  avow.  In  other 
words,  politics  should  be  honest,  and  contribu- 
tions puT^lic  and  not  from  corporations, 

'*In  regard  to  international  relations  and  im- 
perialism the  U.S.  should  lead  in  the  movement 
for    international    arbitration.     The 
cause  of  arbitration  is  making  n 

frogress.  At  the  last  session  of  t] 
nterparhamentary  Union  which  c 
vened  in  London  last  July,  twi 
ty-six  nations  were  represented  ^ 
believe  that  if  our  nation  would  propose  to  makS 
with  every  other  nation  a  treaty  providing  that 
all  questions  in  dispute  between  the  part] 
should  be  submitted  to  The  Hague  Court  for  " 
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tion  and  report  before  any  declaration  of 
commencement  of  hostilities,  it  would 
uiy  nations  willing  to  enter  into  such  a 
:t. 

5ther  subject  connected  with  our  foreign 
is :  I  venture  to  suggest  that  we  may  not 
•omote  peace  but  also  advance  our  com- 
.  interests  by  announcing  as  a  national 
Jiat  our  navy  will  not  be  used  for  the  col- 
of  private  debts.  While  protecting  the 
our  citizens  everywhere  and  guaranteeing 
il  safety  to  all  who  owe  allegiance  to  our 
5  should,  in  my  judgment,  announce  that 
;  engaging  in  busmess  and  holding  property 
r  lands  for  business  purposes  must  be  sul>- 
the  laws  of  the  coimtries  in  which  they 
in  business  enterprises. 
J  growth  of  the  principle  of  self-govem- 
>lanted  on  American  soil,  has  been  the  over- 
ing  political  fact  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
maae  this  nation  conspicuous  among  the 
and  given  it  a  place  in  history  such  as 
ir  nation  has  ever  enjoyed.  Nothing  has 
•le  to  check  the  onward  march  of  this  idea. 
>t  willing  that  this  nation  shall  cast  aside 
lipotent  weapon  of  truth  to  seize  again  the 
s  of  physical  warfare.  I  would  not  ex- 
the  §:lory  of  this  republic  for  the  glory  of 
empires  that  have  risen  and  fallen  smce 
tgan. 

en  Lord  Howe  asserted  that  the  acts  of 
lent  which  brought  on  the  Revolution 
jcessary  to  prevent  American  trade  from 
into  foreign  channels,  Franklin  replied: 

ne  it  seems  that  neither  the  obtaining  nor  retaining 
ade,  howsoever  valuable,  is  an  object  for  which  men 
ly  spill  each  other's  blood.' 

coin  said  that  the  safety  of  this  nation  was 
its  fleets,  its  armies,  its  forts,  but  in  the 
'^hich  prizes  liberty  as  the  heritage  of  all 
I  all  lands,  everywhere,  and  he  warned 
itrymen  that  they  could  not  destroy  this 
ithout  planting  the  seeds  of  despotism  at 
vn  doors. 

;n  now  we  are  beginning  to  see  the  paralyz- 
lence  of  imperialism, 
olonial  policy  means  that  we  shall  send 
Philippine  Islands  a  few  traders,  a  few 
isters,  and  a  few  office-holders,  and  an 
rge  enough  to  support  the  authority  of  a 
■action  of  the  people  while  they  rule  the 

,t  a  large  permanent  increase  in  our  regu- 
y  is  intended  by  Republican  leaders  is  not 
T  of  conjecture,  but  a  matter  of  fact.  In 
sage  of  Dec.  5,  1898,  the  president  asked 
hority  to  increase  the  standing  armv  to 
.  In  1896  the  army  contained  aoout 
Within  two  years  the  president  asked 
r  times  that  many,  and  a  Republican 
oi  Representatives  complied  witn  the  re- 
fter  tne  Spanish  treaty  had  been  signed, 
en  no  country  was  at  war  with  the  U.  S. 
s  argued  by  some  that  the  Filipinos  are 
►le  of  self-government  and  that,  therefore, 
we  owe  it  to  the  world  to  take  con- 
trol of  them.  Admiral  Dewey,  in  an 
official  report  to  the  Navjr  Depart- 
ment, declared  the  Filipmos  more 
of  self-government  than  the  Cubans,  and 
it  he  based  his  opinion  upon  a  knowledge 
1  races.  But  I  will  not  rest  the  case 
le  relative  advancement  of  the  Filipinos. 


Henry  Clay,  in  defending  the  right  of  the  people 
of  South  America  to  self-government,  said : 

" '  It  is  the  doctrine  of  thrones  that  man  is  too  ignorant  to 
govern  himself.  Their  i>artizans  assert  his  incapacity  in 
reference  to  all  nations:  if  they  cannot  command  universal 
assent  to  the  proposition,  it  is  then  demanded  to  iMrticular 
nations:  and  our  pride  and  our  presumption  too  often  make 
converts  of  us.  I  contend  that  it  is  to  arraign  the  disposition 
of  Providence  Himself  to  suppose  that  He  has  created  beings 
incapable  of  governing  themselves,  and  to  be  trampled  on  by 
kings.     Self-government  is  the  natural  government  of  man. 

"The  Republicans  say  that  this  nation  is  in 
the  hands  of  destiny;  Washington  believed  that 
not  only  the  destiny  of  our  own  nation  but  the 
destiny  of  the  republican  form  of  government 
throughout  the  world  was  entrusted  to  American 
hands.  Immeasurable  responsibility!  The  des- 
tiny of  this  republic  is  in  the  hands  of  its  own 
people,  and  upon  the  success  of  the  experiment 
here  rests  the  hope  of  humanity.  No  exterior 
force  can  disturb  this  republic,  and  no  foreign 
influence  should  be  permitted  to  change  its  course. 

*' Behold  a  republic,  resting  securely  upon  the 
foundation  stones  quarried  by  revolutionary 
patriots  from  the  mountain  of  eternal  truth — a 
republic  applying  in  practise  and  proclaiming  to 
the  world  the  self-evident  proposition  that  all 
men  are  created  equal;  that  they  are  endowed 
with  inalienable  rights;  that  governments  are  in- 
stituted among  men  to  secure  these  rights,  and 
that  governments  derive  their  just  rights  from  the 
consent  of  the  governed.  Behold  a  government 
standing  erect  while  empires  around  are  bowed 
beneath  the  weight  of  tneir  own  armaments — a 
republic  whose  flag  is  loved  while  other  flags  are 
only  feared.  Behold  a  republic  increasing  in 
population,  in  wealth,  in  strength,  and  in  influ- 
ence, solving  the  problems  of  civilization,  and 
hastening  the  coming  of  a  universal  brotherhood — 
a  republic  which  shakes  thrones  and  dissolves 
aristocracies  by  its  silent  example  and  gives  light 
and  inspiration  to  those  who  sit  in  darkness. 
Behold  a  republic  gradually  but  surelv  becoming 
a  supreme  moral  factor  in  the  world's  progress 
and  the  accepted  arbiter  of  the  world's  disputes — 
a  republic  whose  history,  like  the  path  of  the  just, 
'is  as  the  shining  light  that  shmeth  more  and 
more  unto  the  pertect  day.' 

William  J.  Bryan. 

DEMOREST,  W.  JENNINGS:  American  pub- 
lisher and  prohibitionist;  bom  in  New  York  City, 
1822;  educated  in  the  public  schools.  At  the  age 
of  twenty  he  commenced  business  in  the  dry 
goods  trade,  and  in  i860  began  the  publication 
of  the  New  York  Illustrated  News  in  English  and 
German,  and  also  Young  America,  In  1864  these 
were  merged  into  Demoresfs  Family  Magazine. 
Mr.  Demorest  traveled  extensively  and  wrote 
largely  on  ethics,  especially  against  tne  evils  of  the 
liquor  traffic.  He  distributed  nearly  50,000,000 
pages  of  tracts  on  this*  question. 

Mr.  Demorest  was  active  in  the  great  Wash- 
ington movement,  and  was  one  of  the  originators 
of  the  Sons  of  Temperance.  To  test  the  question 
of  the  constitutionality  of  slavery  he  had  a  suit 
instituted  and  well  on  its  way  toward  the  supreme 
court  when  President  Lincoln's  emancipation 
proclamation  was  issued. 

Actively  identified  with  the  Prohibition  Party, 
Mr.  Demorest,  since  1884,  was  a  tireless  worker 
for  its  success.  He  established  the  National 
Prohibition  Bureau  for  speakers  and  the  distribu- 
tion of  literature,  and,  true  to  his  early  convic- 
tions,   organized    the    National    Constitutional 
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League,  through  which  he  was  pressing  a  test  suit 
up  to  the  supreme  court  to  establish  the  unconsti- 
tutionality of  license  to  the  liquor  traffic,  when  his 
death  occurred,  April  g,  i8o5  He  published  a 
monthly  perio<licai  called  The  Cottstttutt'on.  He 
served  the  party  as  a  candidate  for  mayor  of  New 
York  City  and  for  lieutenant-eovcrnor  of  the 
state.  An  interesting  feature  of  Mr.  Demorest's 
services  for  the  cause  of  prohibition  is  the  medal 
contest  work  for  the  education  of  the  youth,  and 
the  creation  of  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  the 
univcrf;al  prohibition  of  the  liquor  traffic,  which 
he  originated  and  maintained. 

DENIS,  HECTOR:  Belgian  sociologist ;  bom  at 
Braine-Ie-Comte,  1842;  doctor  of  law  and  natural 
science;  advocate  (1860);  professor  of  philosophy 
at  the  University  of  Brussels,  and  instructor  at 
the  polytechnical  school.  He  was  rector  of  the 
University  of  Brussels.  189 2-94.  and  resigned 
because  of  the  suspension  of  EHs^e  Reclus. 
Denis  is  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  of 
the  Superior  Council  of  Labor.  He  was  elected 
representative  from  Lidge  in  1894,  1898,  and 
1900.  and  is  a  leader  in  socialism.  He  is  the 
author  of  **L*AHmcntation  et  la  Force  du  Tra- 
vail."  '*  De  la  Constitution  de  la  Morale  Positive/* 

DEKISOW,  EBWARD:  English  founder  of 
social  settlements;  born  at  Salisbury,  1840;  son 
of  Edward  Denison,  Bishop  of  Salisbury;  gradu- 
ated at  Eton  and  Christ  Cnurch,  Oxford,  From 
1862  to  1866  he  read  law,  in  the  spring  of  1864 
traveling  through  Southern  Europe  and  Northern 
Africa,  He  became  deeply  interested  in  the 
condition  of  the  poor,  and  in  1867  took  a  lodging 
among  the  tenements  in  Philpot  Street,  Mile  End 
Road,  East  London.  He  resided  there  eight 
months,  studying  the  conditions  of  life,  building, 
endowing,  and  teaching  in  a  school.  He  was  one 
of  the  onginal  members  of  the  Society  for  Organ- 
izing Charitable  Relief  and  Repressing  Men- 
dicity in  1869,  out  of  which  has  grown  the  Char- 
ity Organization  Movement.  He  disbelieved  in 
giving  doles,  and  in  1868  went  to  Paris  and  Edin- 
burgh to  study  the  working  of  the  poor-law.  In 
November  of  that  year  he  was  returned  to  Parlia- 
ment for  Newark,  but  his  failing  health  prevented 
his  continued  attendance,  and  after  vainly  seek* 
ing  health  in  the  Channel  Islands,  he  went  on  a 
voyage  to  Australia,  but  died  in  Melbourne,  Jan. 
26.  1870.  two  weeks  after  his  arrivaL  His  letters 
and  writings  have  been  published*  London,  1870. 

DENMARK;  A  kingdom  of  northern  Europe, 
on  account  of  its  former  political  associations 
with  Sweden  and  Norw^av,  customarily  regarded 
as  a  unit  of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula.  Its 
history  has  been  closely  united  with  that  of 
Norway,  and  its  language  and  literature  are  al- 
most  Tdentical  with  Norway's,  but  on  social 
reforms,  Denmark  has  been  the  leader  of  her  sister 
kingdoms. 

I, — Statistics 
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At  the  latest  official  1 
tion  of  Denmark  proper  consisted  of  1,195,448 
males  and  1,256,092  females,  a  total  of  2.464770; 
showing  an  increase  of  about  ti 
ner  cent  since  the  census  of  1890. 
While  the  town  population  has  iu- 
creased  more  than  29  per  cent, 
the  rural  population  has  remained 
practically  stationary,  the  increase  being  only 
slightly  more  than  4  per  cent.  The  population 
is  mtermingled  with  a  very  small  percentage  of 
foreign  blood;  and  the  greater  part  of  the  foreign- 
bom  people  come  from  Sweden  and  northern 
Germany  (Sleswick-llolstein).  According  to 
the  census  of  1901,  948,997  persons  were  engaged 
in  agriculture;  674,6 13  in  industrial  piirsuits; 
220,234  in  commerce;  139.959  as  domestic  serv- 
ants and  other  lower  occupations;  114,100  in 
immaterial  production;  72.07*  in  fishing  and 
navigation;  and  22,351  in  inland  transportation. 
There  were  103,629  pensioners  and  capitalists, 
48,678  public  paupers,  5,623  |>ersons  in  asylums 
for  the  abnormal,  and  1,748  prisoners* 

The  principal  cities  of  Denmark  are:  Copen- 
hagen (the  capital),  with  a  population  of  378,235; 
Aarhuus  (Jutland),  51,8:4:  Odense  (Funen), 
40,138;  Aalborg  (Jutland),  31,457.  The  birth- 
rate in  1904  was  29.89,  the  death-rate  i4-57:  9-6 
per  cent  of  the  births  were  illegitimate.     There 


were  in  1904  18,235  niarriages  and  473  divorces. 

" efly '   " 

9,034  in  1904- 


Emigration,  chiefly  to  the  United  States,  was 
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With  regard  to  religion,  Denmark  maintains 
the  Lutheran  creed  as  her  State  religion,  but 
no  civil  disabilities  exist.  In  1901  there  were  no 
2,436,084  Protestants,  5,373  Roman 
BeUgionand*^?^^?*^*^^:  3^47^  Jews,  and  4.S01  of 
M^eation  ^ther  denommations.  In  an  edu« 
cat  ion  al  aspect  Denmark  ranks  high. 
Compulsory  education  was  intro- 
duced in  1814,  all  children  being  obliged  to  attend 
school  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  fourteen. 
There  are  28  elementary  schools  in  Copenhagen, 
132  in  other  to%vns,  and  2,780  in  rural  districts, 
making  a  total  of  3,940.  The  pupils  numbered 
326,268  in  1903.  Coi>enhagcn  has  a  university, 
founded  in  1479,  which  has  five  faculties,  85 
professors  and  teachers,  and  an  annual  roll  of 
about  400  students.  There  are,  further,  a  veter- 
inary college,  12  agricultural  schools,  73  high 
schools,  130  real-schools  which  prepare  pupils  for 
academic  courses,  a  college  of  pharmacy,  a  poly- 
technic institution,  and  several  commercial,  tech- 
nical, and  horticultural  schools.  The  State  makes 
annual  grants  to  many  of  the  technical  and 
agricultural  schools,  as  well  as  to  some  of  the 
real-schools,  which,  in  reality,  are  preparatory 
to  the  university, 

In  1903  there  were  3,851  persons  convicted  of 
crimes,  and  4^.083  of  minor  oflfenses.  There 
were  796  i>ersons  in  the  penitentiaries  on  March 
31.  1903- 

Denmark  is  primarily  an  agricultural  country. 
On  account  of  a  law  which  prohibits  the  merging 
of  small  holdings    into   large   estates  the  soil  is 

?'eatly  subdivided  into  small  farms, 
he  main  crops  are  beetroots,  pota- 
toes, oats,  wheat,  bailey,  and  rye.  In 
1903  Denmark  had  486,035  horses, 
1.840,466  head  of  cattle;  876,830  sheep;  38,984 
goats;  and  1,456,699  swine.  In  1904,  26^137 
horses,  92,058  head  of  cattle,  and  936  sheep  and 
goats  were  exported.  Denmark  produced  (1904) 
22,366,516  gallons  of  excisable  beer,  and  33,^95,- 
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344  gallons  of  non-excisable  beer;  also  7,427,570 
gallons  of  corn-brandy  (brcBtuievin)  reduced  to  an 
alcoholicity  of  8®.  The  production  of  beet  sugar 
amounted  to  44,125  tons,  and  that  of  oleomarga- 
rin  to  2 1 ,885  tons.  The  Danish  fisheries  yielded  a 
catch  valued  at  9,950,287  kronen  in  1903. 

Year  by  year  the  commerce  of  Denmark  shows 
a  healthy  increase,  the  high  standard  of  her 
agricultural  and  dairy  products  assuring  her  a 
steady  market  abroad.  The  total 
rjumnju^jiA  exports  in  1904  amovmted  to  497,- 
836,000  kronen,  and  the  total  im- 
ports to  599,244,000  kr.  Of  the 
exports  958,629,000  kr.  were  home  produce. 
The  chief  exports  (1904)  were  as  follows:  Co- 
lonial goods,  12,754,000  kronen  (krone -twenty- 
seven  cents);  beverages,  j,j 74,000  kr.;  textiles, 
21,514,000  kr.;  metals  and  hardware,  18,264,000 
kr.;  wood  and  manufactures,  1,687,000  kr.;coal, 
3,995,000  kr. ;  animals,  37,469,000  kr. ;  provisions, 
eggs,  etc.,  321,234,000  kr.;  cereals,  etc.,  13^86,- 
000  kr.  The  principal  imports  were:  From 
Germany,  214,236,000  kr.;  from  Great  Britain, 
90,172,000  kr.;  from  Sweden  and  Norway, 
63,119,000  kr.;  from  the  United  States,  74,464,- 
000  kr. ;  from  Russia,  76,390,000  kr. ;  from  Hol- 
land, 1 2,41 1,000  kr.; from  Belgium,  10,7 70,000 kr.; 
from  France,  16,235,000  kr.;  and  from  the  Danish 
colonies,  3,519,000  kr.  The  chief  exports  of 
home  produce  go  to  Qreat  Britain,  and  consisted, 
in  1904,  of  butter  to  the  value  of  ;£9,oo3,o89; 
eggs.  ;£i,46i,459;  bacon,  £4.532,420;  beef,  £iy,- 
6^6;  pork,  ;£i  58,639;  and  fish,  £70,^07.  Other- 
wise the  value  of  exports  was  distributed  as  fol- 
lows: To  Germany,  105,401,000  kr.;  to  Great 
Britain,  282,816,000  kr.;  to  Sweden  and  Norway, 
52,335,000  kr.;  to  the  U.  S.,  16,326,000  kr.;  to 
Russia,  26,592,000  kr. ;  to  Holland,  519,000  kr. ; 
to  Belgium,  1,334,000  kr.;  to  France,  899,000  kr.; 
to  Danish  colonies,  4,624,000  kr. 

n. — Constittttion  and  Government 

According  to  the  Constitution  of  1849,  the 
crown  of  Denmark  is  hereditary;  but  the  powers 
of  government  are  divided  between  the  king  and 
the  two  houses  of  parliament:  the  Folkething  and 
the  Landsthing.  The  king  holds  the  executive 
power,  while  the  legislative  rights  are  vested  in 
the  Rigsdag,  which  comprizes  the  two  houses 
mentioned  in  the  foregoing.  The  Landsthing, 
or  Upper  House,  consists  of  sixty-six  members, 
twelve  of  whom  are  elected  by  the  crown,  and 
the  remaining  fifty-four  by  electoral  bodies  com- 
posed of  the  largest  taxpayers.  The  Folkething, 
or  Lower  House,  cotmts  114  members,  elected 
by  universal  suffrage  for  a  term  of  three  years. 
Every  resident  citizen  above  the  age  of  twenty- 
five,  and  of  good  reputation,  is  eligible  for  election 
to  either  house. 

The  civil  subdivisions  of  Denmark  are  called 
"amts"  and  are  eighteen  in  number,  each  being 
governed  by  an  "amtmand,"  or  governor.  The 
amts  are  again  divided  into  "herreder"  (hun- 
dreds), and  these  in  turn  into  parishes.  The 
city  of  Copenhagen  constitutes  an  amt  by  itself. 
Iceland  has  a  specific  charter  of  its  own,  hy 
virtue  of  which  the  legislative  power  of  this 
ookmy  is  vested  in  a  body  (the  Althing)  which  is 
partljr  elective  by  universal  suffrage  and  partly 
appomtive  by  the  king. 

The  estimated  revenue  for  1905-6  was  79,441,- 
467  kronen  and  the  expenditures  81,334,265  kr. 
The  main  part  of  the  revenues  (56,499,245  kr. 


estimated  for  1906-7)  is  derived  from  customs, 
excise,  and  other  inairect  taxation.  The  Danish 
debt  (1905)  amounted  to  172,927,250  kr. 

The  Danish  army  numbers  824  officers  and 
8,945  men  on  a  peace  footing;  1,448  officers  and 
66,000  men  on  a  war  footing.  Of  this  total  war- 
strength,  115  officers  and  4,400  men  are  members 
of  a  National  Guard  of  Volunteers.  The  navy 
is  maintained  mainly  for  purposes  of  coast  de- 
fense. It  comprizes  about  twenty  vessels  in 
various  stages  of  efficiency. 

The  mercantile  fleet  of  Denmark  numbers 
(1904)  4,048  vessels  of  about  473,40^  tons  gross 
capacity.  Of  these  592  are  steamships.  Of  the 
railwavs,  which  aggregate  i  ,993  miles,  about  1,158 
miles  belong  to  the  State,  and  the  rest,  mainly 
little  by-lines,  to  private  companies.  The  total 
cost  of  construction,  March  31,  1903,  was  198,- 
230,918  kr.  There  are  960  post-offices  in  the 
country;  2,367  miles  of  telegraph  wires,  and 
107,952  miles  of  telephonic  wires. 

IXI. — Social  Reform 

Modem  social  reform  may  be  said  to  have 
begim  in  Denmark  in  1857  when  a  law  was 
enacted  abolishing  the  old  trade-gilds.  It  was 
still  some  four  or  five  years,  however,  before 
joint-stock  companies  began  to  assume  suprem- 
acy in  the  financial  world;  but  during  the  thirty 
years  from  18 70- 1900  these  increased  in  number 
from  52  to  600,  and  their  combined  capital  from 
$20,000,000  to  $125,000,000.  Educational  re- 
forms inaugurated  by  Bishop  N.  F.  Grundboig 
( 1 783-1872)  led  to  the  establishment  of  industrial 
and  agricultural  high  schools,  which  at  first  were 
supported  by  private  contributions,  but  since 
1864  by  the  State.  These  schools  are  largely 
frequented  by  young  men  and  women  of  the 
peasant  class,  and  the  education  afforded  them  in 
these  institutions  has  had  a  remarkable  effect  in 
producing  a  Danish  peasantry  of  which  any  land 
might  be  justly  proud. 

Socialism     is    now    somewhat    strong.     The 

strength  of  the  Socialist  Party  in  Denmark  is 

shown  by  the  fact  that  at  the  latest 


Sooiftlim 


popular  election  of  members  to  the 


Folkething,  twenty-four  Socialists 
were  returned.  The  Landsthing  has 
but  one  Socialist  member.  The  controller  of 
Copenhagen  and  two  out  of  the  four  city  council- 
ors are  Socialists,  and  more  than  500  members  of 
that  party  hold  minor  public  offices.  In  1887 
8,406  Socialist  votes  were  cast;  in  1898  31,872; 
in  1906,  76,566. 

Socialism  first  became  a  factor  in  the  reform 
movement  in  Denmark  when  Louis  Pio,  in  1871, 
published  a  pamphlet  entitled  "Essays  on  Social- 
ism.*' This  pamphlet  produced  a  marked  effect, 
especially  on  the  skilled  workers,  and  during  the 
next  year  several  socialistic  societies  were  formed 
under  the  auspices  of  the  International,  led  by 
Karl  Marx.  The  leaders  of  the  Danish  move- 
ment were  Pio,  Brix,  and  Geleff.  In  1871  the 
Socialists  started  their  first  organ,  Socialisten,  and 
in  1872  (May  5th)  a  public  meeting  was  planned 
in  order  to  promote  the  formation  of  local  trade- 
unions.  This  meeting  was  prohibited  by  the 
authorities,  and  on  account  01  alleged  incendiary 
articles  in  the  Socialisten,  the  three  leaders  were 
arrested  and  sentenced  to  various  terms  of  im- 
prisonment. In  1873  the  Danish  authorities 
prevented  the  International  from  making  further 
propaganda  in  that  country,  and  local  activities 
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thence  became  centered  on  the  organization  of  the 
various  branches  of  labor. 

In  the  course  of  the  next  four  or  five  years 
many  local  trade-unions  were  organized,  notably 
those  of  carpenters,  bricklayers, 
Ufiitftd  shoe-workers,  cigar-makers,  etc.  In 
T  aSAW^oBB  ^^7'  there  were  three  trade-unions 
*■  with  a  total  membership  of  359;  in 

1877  there  were  thirty-one  unions 
with  a  total  of  3 . 1 8g  members.  In  1899  the  mem- 
bership had  been  swelled  to  16,146.  It  soon 
became  clear  to  the  leaders  of  the  movement  that 
the  interests  of  the  different  trade-unions  would 
be  greatly  promoted  if  there  were  some  central 
body  tn  eacn  town  to  exercise  supervision  in  cases 
of  disputes  between  employers  and  employees,  and 
especially  to  see  to  it  that  no  amount  of  effort  was 
misdirected  by  unnecessary  strikes,  etc.  Accord- 
ingly, in  1886,  De  Samvirkende  Fagforeninger  i 
KdSerlhavn  ("The  United  Trade-Unions  in  Copen- 
hagen") was  organized;  and  in  the  course  of  the 
next  few  years  similar  centrals  were  established 
in  other  large  towns.  In  iSgS  more  than  400 
delegates,  who  represented  70,000  organized 
workers,  met  in  Copenhagen  and  organized  '*De 
Samvirkende  Fagforbund  i  Danmark,"  a  union 
which  exercises  powers  analogous  with  those  ex- 
ercised by  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  in 
the  United  States.  In  1904  local  trade-unions  in 
Denmark  numbered  1,156,  with  go^iii  members. 
Railroad  employees  number  18,000,  and  general 
laborers  in  the  unions  29,044. 

The   material   results  of  the  organized  labor 

movement    in   Denmark   have   been    to   procure 

shorter  hours  and  better  pay  in  many 

SMolti  branches,  principally  among  typog- 
^^^  raphers,  bricklayers,  carpenters, 
plumbers,  etc.  The  average  work- 
ing-day is  nine  hours.  Great  strides  have  also 
been  made  toward  securing  industrial  better- 
ments. The  government  inspects  factories  and 
workshops  to  make  them  conform  to  sanitary 
requirements,  and  ako  to  see  to  it  that  the  law 
regulating  the  hours  of  work  for  young  persons 
under  eighteen  is  not  violated.  Children  under 
twelve  are  not  allowed  to  work  in  factories  or 
workshops.  There  is  a  pension  law  (enacted 
1891)  by  which  all  working  people  are  entitled  to 
a  pension  after  the  age  of  sixty;  and  in  1903  the 
number  of  such  pensioners  was  60,484,  the  pen- 
sions aggregating  $2,700,000.  The  trade-unions 
maintain  sick -funds  and  friendly  societies  w^hich 
receive  subsidies  from  the  state  and  from  county 
councils,  such  subsidies*  amounting  to  $320,000 
in  1903.  Other  charitable  institutions  are  main- 
tained by  the  state  at  an  annual  cost  of  about 
$12,000,000. 

There  is   no   law  in  Denmark  which  provides 

for  woman's  participation  in  state  or  municipal 

jiilitics,  but  measures  to  that  effect 

Woman     ^^^  continually  being  introduced  to 

g  «^  the  legislature,  and  there  is  an  ener- 
^  getic  movement  on  foot  among  Da- 
nish women  to  promote  their  claims 
for  a  franchise.  The  only  organized  women's 
society  is  **Dansk  Kvindesamfund."  which  is 
affiliated  with  the  International  Council  of 
Women. 

In  1906  a  government  committee  was  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose  of  making  plans  looking 
to  the  introduction  of  a  system  of  state  aid  for 
the  unemployed. 

The  poor-law  of  Denmark  is  especially  fa- 
mous. 


Rev.  Wilson  Carhsle.  founder  of  The  Church 
Army   in  England,  writes  (in   **The   Nineteenth 
Century  and  After")  about  the  Danish  system  ( 
treating  its  poor,  as  follows: 

The  aged  poor  of  spotless  character  .  .  ,  do  not,  strictly 

speakine,  come  within  the  poor-law  at  all  in  Dennmrk.    They 

are  state  pensioners,  and  their  position  is  no 

more  dishonorable  and  invol vo  no  more  loss  of 

The  Poor      civil  rights,  than  in  the  case  of  one  who  re- 

and  ccives  a  service  pension  in  this  country  (Eng- 

1     ^^  land).     Some  ot  the  [>ensionerB  live  «i  ihcit 

UQemplayea  homes,  others  in  special  public  instiiutiona. 

The  Aldcrdomshicm,  the  place  where  the  aged 

pensioners  of  Copenhagen  are  housed,  is  a  dch 

lightful  haven  lor  these  old  people  after  the  storms  of  life. 

Some  soo  dwell  there,  the  rnarricd  couples  in  separate  quar* 

ters  of  their  own,  and  the  single  in  common,  the  men  having 

separate  sinoking-room.s  and  the  women  sit  ting- rooms.     The 

inmates  ore  entirely  their  own  masters,  and  go  in  and  out  at 

pleasure.     The  food  is  plentiful  and  ai^iwtizing,  and  it  is  even 

prepared  in  a  separate  establishment ,  in  order  to  save  the  old 

tolks  from  the  annoyance  of  odors  of  cooking. 

For  the  old  age  of  those  that  miss  entering  the  circle  (de- 
scribed above)— those  who  have  once  been  convicted  of 
crime,  or  whose  poverty  is  due  to  drunkenness,  vice,  idlenea; 
or  improvidence — provision  is  made  in  Denmark  by  another 
class  of  institution  .  .  .  represented  in  Coficnliageo  by  the 
Almindelig.  This  place  is  neither  workhouse,  alnoshouscL 
prison,  nor  reformatory,  but  rather  a  "ho«pitar'  in  the  old 
sense  of  the  word,  where  the  aged  who  have  not  passed 
throtigh  life  without  stain  may  spend  their  last  days  in  com- 
parative  comfort.  Among  them  are  certain  of  the  better 
class  of  able-bodied  failures,  who  come  here  hoping  to  get  • 
fresh  start  by  industry.  AH  the  inmates  are  expect«l  to 
work  according  to  their  powers,  and  they  receive  moderate 
pay,  partly  ttnrcepcncc  a  week)  in  cash  and  the  remainder 
neing  placed  toward  the  cost  of  maintenance,  which  worla 
out  at  seven  shiUings  per  head  per  week,  including  the  sick 
and  infirm.  To  those  who  are  unable  to  work  the  threepence 
a  week  is  paid  as  a  gift.  Most  of  the  inmates  remain  in  the 
i  nstitution  for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  They  lose  the  franchise 
and  are  subject  to  certain  restraints  on  their  liberty,  such  as 
going  out  at  certain  times  only.  Married  couples  are  per* 
milled  to  live  together. 

The  temperance  movenient  is  making  great 
strides  in  Denmark,  and  local  temperance  socie- 
ties as  well  as  the  Danish  branch  of  the  Good 
Templars  count  more  than  loo^ooo  members. 
The  government  grants  monetary  aid  to  the  car* 
rying  on  of  temperance  propaganda;  and  private 
enterprise  provides  coffee-houses,  etc.»  to  pro 
mote  the  cause. 


Cooperation  in  Denmark  in  many  lines  is  largely  develot 
and  mainly  on  the  Rochdale  plan.  On  the  authority  of  M. 
Blem.  the  chairman  of  the  Danish  Cooperative  Committee, 
can  be  said  that  there  are  i.ooo  societies  with  about  150,04 
members,  which  do  a  total  business  of  about  j^j ,000,000  ster- 
ling. The  Cooperative  Wholesale  Society  of  Cotjenhagen  sells 
to  9  IS  distributive  stores.  Cooperative  creameries  number 
1,0^7,  and  the  butter  produced  from  milk  delivered  therefrom, 
during  the  last  fiscal  year,  was  valued  at  £8,400,000.  The 
bulk  of  the  agricultural  exports  from  Denmark  are  of  coop' 
erative  oriitrin,  the  total  production  of  the  butter,  bacon,  and 
egg  societies  for  export  m  190 ji  being  i^i  1,4 14.000.  while  the 
total  exports  from  the  whole  of  the  country  were  under 
.iC^  0,000, 000. 

There  were,  in  1902,  twenty-seven  cooperative 
bacon-curing  factories.  This  cooperative  movC' 
ment  in  Denmark,  however,  is  almost  exclusively 
agricultural ;  the  workers  in  cities  and  towns  hav- 
ing taken  comparatively  little  interest  in 
phase  of  social  reform.  In  Copenhagen  tb 
are  a  few  cooperative  bakeries,  notably  "  ArbeJ 
ernes  Brodfabrikker'*  (the  workmen's  cooper- 
ative bakeries).  There  are  also  a  brewery,  a  life- 
insurance  company,  and  a  clothing  emporium 
which  are  partly  operated  under  the  auspices  of 
the  United  Trade- Unions. 

The  foremost  Danish  social  reform  societies 
are: 

Socialdemokraiisk    Forbund,    22   Romersgad 
Copenhagen. 
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De  Samvirkende  Fagforbund   i  Danmark,   49 

^rre  Farimagsgade,  Copenhag< 

Dansk  Forening  for  Arbejderbeskytielse,  5  Hoj- 


Ndrre  Farimagsgade,  Copenhagen 

Dansk  Forening  fo 
broplads,  Copenhagen 


Frank  F.  H.  Cramer. 

Rbpbrbncbs:  StatisUsk  Aarbog  (Annual),  Copenhagen.  1006; 
Foreign  Office  Reports  on  the  Trade,  etc.,  of  Denmark  (An- 
nual). London;  Statistisk  Tabelwerk,  Copenhagen;  Oversigt 
over  Fagforeningsbevagelsen  i  Danmark  t  Tiden  fra  187 1  til 
1900,  Copenhagen,  1901;  Protokol  for  den  i/te  Socialdemo- 
kratiske  Partikongress  i  Kobenkavn  den  12, 13,  og  14,  April, 
xpo6.  Aarhuus,  1906;  The  Danish  Poor-Relief  System,  by 
Edith  Sellers,  London.  1904;  Denmark,  Past  and  Present, 
by  Manaret  Thomas,  ib.  1902;  Reports  of  the  United  Danish 
Tntde-Unions. 

DENVER:  The  "Queen  City  of  the  Plains," 
with  its  phenomenal  growth,  restless  enterprise, 
varied  and.  to  some  extent,  chaotic  social  condi- 
tions, has  been  in  many  ways  the  typical  Western 
city.  But  in  some  ways  it  has  not  been  typical. 
On  the  one  hand,  the  natural  advantages  of  the 
city,  with  water,  drainage,  transit,  unusually  easily 
developed,  have  freed  the  city  from  any  vast  ex- 
pensive municipal  expenditures  with  their  oppor- 
tunities for  large  graft  or  corruption  (except  in- 
deed for  the  $2,000,000  state  capitol) ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  political  conditions  have  created 
party  machines  which  have  stuffed  ballot-boxes 
and  violated  laws  at  least  more  openly  and  prob- 
ably at  times  more  flagrantly  than  in  any  other 
American  city.  But  these  political  conditions,  in 
almost  all  instances,  have  been  due  to  state  con- 
ditions rather  than  to  municipal  affairs.  They 
have  been  due  principally  to  the  heated  struggles 
in  Colorado,  first,  between  the  Populists  of  the 
state  and  the  Republican  machine,  and  more 
recently  between  the  Western  Federation  of 
Miners  and  the  owners  of  the  Telluride  and  Crip- 
ple Creek  mines,  and  other  corporate  interests, 
largely  using  the  political  machines  of  all  parties. 
To  these  struggles  Denver  has  been  but  an  inci- 
dent, tho  the  unfortunate  seat  of  many  of  the 
bitterest  political  battles. 

This  is  true  of  the  Bucklin  amendment  cam- 
paign of  1902,  of  the  political  reign  of  terror  in 
1893,  of  the  heated  struggle  between  the  Populists 
and  Republicans  in  the  Waite  campaign  of  1894, 
and  in  the  more  recent  sensational  conflict  to  seat 
their  respective  candidates  between  the  Demo- 
cratic machine,  which  claimed  the 
lf-^l^«     governorship   for  Alva  Adams,  and 
flnmr^bion    ^®     Republican     machine,     which 
WKTJLpwm   gjj^jjned  it  for  James  H .  Peabody .     In 
this  campaign,  at  the  polling-booths, 
in  the  law  courts,  and  before  the  legislature, 
probably  every  kind  of  trickery  was  used  by  both 
parties.     The  ballot-stuffing  was  so  open  that 
finally  forty  ballot-box  stufters  in  Denver  were 
sent  to  jail.     But  it  was  nevertheless  a  Colorado 
battle  and  not  a  Denver  battle,  and  essentially  a 
battle  between  the  working  miners  and  their 
political  partizans  and  the  corporations  and  their 
political  partizans.     Nevertheless  Denver  reaps 
the  harvest  of  evil.     Some  one  third  of  the  voting 
population  of  the  state  is  in  Denver,  and  the  city 
sees  at  election  times  a  carnival  of  wholesale 
bribery  and  corruption. 

Back  of  this  corruption,  too,  are  undoubtedly, 
as  in  n)ost  cities  (see  Corruption),  the  corpora- 
tions which  support  the  corrupt  machines,  be- 
cause they  can  ouy  from  them  the  franchises  and 
legal  immunities  they  desire.  Among  such  cor- 
porations are  said  to  be  the  Denver  water,  gas, 
and  telephone  companies,  and  not  least  the 
Denver  Tramway  Company,  with  such  industrial 


corporations  as  the  Smelter  Trust,  Sugar  Trust, 
and  the  various  mining  companies.  The  eco- 
nomic struggle  in  Colorado  will  probably  not  be 
ended  till  these  companies  can  be  prevented  from 
violating  law  in  the  courts  and  houses  of  legisla- 
ttu-e  and  the  miners*  unions  be  prevented  from 
violating  law  on  the  streets. 

Political  reform,  in  Denver  began  in  1889,  when 
Mr.  Pence  succeeded  in  ousting  from  his  seat  a 
mayor  fraudulently  counted  in.    The 
Folitioal     Chamber  of  Commerce  in  1892  ap- 
Befbna      po"^ted  a  committee  to  draft  a  new 
charter,  which,  after  many  defects, 
was    finally    adopted,    substantially 
on  the  lines  proposed  by  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce.     In    1894  a  Municipal   Reform  League 
was  organized  and  did  good  work,  tho  to-day 
this  movement   is   represented   by   the   League 
for  Honest  Elections,  organized   in    1903.     Ac- 
cording to  the  present  charter,  the  mayor  has 
much  power,   appointing  the  health  and  park 
commissions,  the  superintendents  of  street-clean- 
ing supplies,  and  the  important  boards  of  pubhc 
works,  fire,  and  police,  but  the  treasurer,  auditor, 
city  clerk,  besides  the  mayor  himself,  are  elected 
by  the  people. 

Denver  with  its  wealth  and  energy  has,  in  spite 
of  its  electoral  corruption,  good  schools  and  in- 
stitutions of  higher  learning,  a  library  of  90,000 
voltmies,  art  museum,  twelve  public  parks,  fine 
clubs,  and  considerable  admirable  civic  life.     A 
large  transient  population  and  uncertain  mining 
prospects  often  afford  sudden  need  for  help- 
but,  generally  speaking,  there  is  not  a 
Chftritiai    great  permanent  need  for  relief,  and 
little  but  the  usual  forms  of  charity 
are  developed.     The  People's  Taber- 
nacle, under  Rev.  T.  A.  Uzzell,  is  prominent  in 
institutional  activities,  but  many  churches  and 
societies  afford  much  relief. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  more  prominent 
reform  and  philanthropic  societies: 

League  for  Honest  Elections.  709  Ernest  Cranmer  Build- 
ing. 

American  Federation  of  Labor,  Max  Morris,  vice-president. 
Sixteenth  and  Lawrence  Streets. 

Colorado  State  Federation  of  Labor,  533  Charles  Building. 

Western  Federation  of  Miners,  Pioneer  Btiilding. 

Socialist  Headquarters.  1843  Chamfa  Street. 

Charity  Organization  Society,  1420  Chamfa  Street. 

Yotmg  Men's  Christian  Association,    z6  Lincoln  Avenue. 

Young  Women's  Christian  Association,  125  East  Eight- 
eenth Avenue. 

People's  Tabernacle.  Twentieth  and  Lawrence  Streets. 

Salvation  Army  Headquarters,  9x8  Lawrence  Street. 

Volunteers  of  America.  1759  Chamfa  Street. 

Woman's  Christian  femperance  Union,  918  Lorimer 
Street. 

Women's  Club,  1437  Glenward. 

DENSITY  OF  POPULATION.  See  Population  ; 
Overcrowding. 

DEPARTlfENTS  OF  U.S.  GOVERNMENT.    See 

Constitution. 

DEPENDENTS.  See  Child-Helping;  Pauper- 
ism and  Poor  Relief. 

DEVINE,  EDWARD  THOMAS:  General  Sec- 
retary of  the  Charity  Organization  Society  of  New 
York;  bom  in  Iowa,  1867;  graduated  at  Albion 
Seminary  and  Cornell  College,  Iowa  (1887); 
taught  school  in  Iowa;  studied  at  Halle,  Ger- 
many, 1890-91 ;  held  fellowship  in  Walton  School 
of  Finance  and  Economy,  University  of  Pennsjrl' 
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vania^  1891-95;  staff  lecturer  in  University  Ex- 
tension, 1891-96;  lectured  at  Oxford,  Eni^Iand^ 
summer  of  1892  and  1894,  and  in  Edinburgh 
(1897).  Since  1896  General  Secretary  of  the 
Charity  Organization  Society  of  New  York  City, 
taking  an  active  part  in  housing  reform  legislation 
for  the  restriction  of  child  labor »  the  movement 
for  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis,  and  emergency 
relief  in  disasters.  Founded  in  18158,  Charities ^ 
a  weekly  periodical,  and  has  since  been  its  editor. 
Four  periodicals,  Lend-a-Hand,  The  Charities 
Review,  the  Chicago  Commons,  and  Jewish  Char- 
ity have  been  consolidated  with  it.  Director  of 
the  School  of  Philanthropy  established  by  the 
Charity  Organization  Society  in  1904,  In  1905, 
appointed  Professor  of  Social  Economy,  Columbia 
University,  In  1906  was  appointed  by  Secretary 
Taft,  to  take  charge  of  the  emergency  relief  work 
for  the  San  F'rancisco  earthquake  and  fire,  and 
was  president  of  the  Relief  Commission,  He  is 
author  of  "Economics"  (i88q1,  "The  Practice 
of  Charitv*'  (1901);  *'The  Principles  of  Relief" 
(1904);  *^Efficiency  and  Relief"  (1006);  and  of 
numerous  reports  and  articles.  Address:  501 
West  1 13th  Street,  New  York  City, 

DEWEY,  DAVIS  R.:  American  statistician; 
bom  at  Burlington,  Vt,,  1858;  educated  at  the 
University  of  Vermont  and  at  Johns  Hopkins 
University.  In  1885  he  became  instructor  in 
economics  and  statistics  at  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  and  later  professor  of 
the  same  subjects.  In  1886  he  was  appointed 
secretary  of  the  American  Statistical  Association ; 
and  he  was  special  expert  agent  on  wages  for  the 
twelfth  census,  Dewey  was  chairman  of  the 
Mas*;achusetts  Commission  to  Investigate  the 
Subject  of  the  Unemployed  (1894),  and  is  one  of 
the  joint  authors  of  the  report.  He  has  written 
''Syllabus  on  PoHtical  History  since  1815" 
(1887) ;  **  Financial  Historv  of  the  United  States" 
(1902),  etc.  Address:  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology,  Boston,  Mass. 

DICKENS,  CHARLES:  English  novelist;  bom 
at  Landport*  Hampshire,  1812.  Entering  Hfe  as 
a  parliamentarv  reporter  and  journalist,  he  early 
won  that  insight  into  life  which  enabled  him  to 
portray  alike  the  suflferings  and  wrongs  of  the 
poor  and  the  follies  and  shams  of  society.  His 
Pickwick  Papers,**  published  in  1837.  exhibited 
almost  for  the  first  time  the  life  and  manners  of 
the  lower,  middle,  and  working  classes  of  London 
in  the  nineteenth  century.  ^*  Nicholas  Nickleby  " 
attacked  the  wTongs  and  cruelties  inflicted  upon 
the  wretched  pupils  of  the  cheap  schools  in  York- 
shire; *'Hard  Times"  mocked  the  commercialism 
of  the  dav;  all  his  novels,  such  as  "Old  Curiosity 
Shop,"  '^^ Martin  Chuzzlewit,"  "Dombey  and 
Son.**  '* Bleak  House/'  "Little  Dorrit,"  '^* Great 
Expectations,**  "Oliver  Twist/*  and  ** David 
Copperfield"  have  served  the  cause  of  social 
reform  by  picturing,  tho  ever  w^ith  good  nature, 
and  always  with  an  eye  for  the  ludicrous,  the 
sufferings  and  wrongs  of  the  poor,  the  foibles  and 
delusions  of  society,  Dickens,  who  visited  Amer- 
ica twice,  died  in  June,  1870. 

DIKE,  SAMtTEL  WARREW:  American  Con- 
gregational minister  and  secretary  of  the  Na- 
tional League  for  the  Protection  of  the  Family; 
bom  at  Thompson.  Conn.,  1839;  was  graduated 
from  Williams  College,  1863:  studied  also  at 
Hartford    and    Andover;    ordained    1866;    held 


ministries  at  West  Randolph  and  RoyalstoB. 
Vt.  Mr,  Dike  had  long  given  much  thought 
to  the  family  and  its  problems,  and  in  i8S^ 
when    asked    to    dehver    one    of    the    Mond  J* 

lectures  in  Boston,  he  took  the  ground  that  tti 

divorce  question  is  but  a  part  of  the  larger 
problem  of  the  family,  and  tliat  this»  in  ttim.  is 
intimately  related  to  the  problems  of  property. 
That  year  a  New  England  Divorce  Reform 
League  was  organized,  later  changing  its  name 
to  the  National  League  for  the  Protection  of  the 
Family,  and  Mr,  Dike  became  its  correspondine 
secretary.  He  has  been  largely  instrumented 
in  securing  reports  of  the  Commission  of  Labor 
on  marriage  and  divorce,  and  in  the  establishment 
of  state  commissions  on  uniform  legislation.  He 
also  led  in  what  has  been  known  as  the  Religious 
Problem  of  the  County  Town,  having  proposed 
and  assisted  in  the  widely  known  statistical  in- 
vestigation of  Rev,  Henry  Fairbanks,  in  Vermont; 
invented  the  Home  Department  of  the  Sunday- 
school,  now  extending  over  the  country  in  many 
churches;  and  helped  introduce  the  study  of 
scientific  sociology  m  higher  educational  institu- 
tions, w^here  he  is  a  frequent  lecturer.  Address: 
113  Hancock  Street,  AuDumdale.  Mass. 

DIRECT  LEGISLATION  (or  THE  DTITDITIVB 

AND  REFERENDUM):  Direct  legislation  in 
small  coiiimuriities  is  the  New  England  town- 
meeting,  the  present  Swiss  and  ancient  Teutonic 
Landesgefneinden^  the  Anglo-Saxon  folkmoot. 
the  Russian  A/jV,  the  old  Greek  and  Latin  agora 
or  market-place  meeting,  or  any  other  meeting 
in  which  the  people  actually  propose  and  vote 
on  their  owm  laws,  in  an  orcferly  and  deliberate 
manner. 

In  communities  too  large  for  the  voters  to  as- 
semble in  one  body  and  consider  and  pass  on  thi 
laws  by  which  they  are  to  be  governed,  din 
legislation  is  attained  by  an  adaptation  of  tl 
old,  highly  valued,  and  nearly  useless  right 
petition  in  what  is  called  the  Initiative  a 
Referendum,     Petitions   in   the   past    to    kin 

fovemors,  legislatures,  etc.,  may  have  been 
uential,  but  have  had  no  real  power  in  detei 
mining  laws;  and  when,  as  actually  happened 
the  New  Jersey  l^islature,  a  petition  signed 
several  hundred  thousand  citizens  is  rumpled  up 
by  the  legislators  and  tossed  from,  one  to  the  other 
in  disdain,  the  people  have  absolutely  no  redress. 
The  Initiative  ana  Refcrendtim  infuses  new  life 
into  the  worn-out  right  of  petition. 
*  By  the  Referendum  no  law  goes  into  effect  uni 
a  reasonable  time  has  elapsed.  In  a  city  t' 
may  be  one  month,  in  a  state  two  or  three,  in  t! 
nation  four  to  six  months.     From  this  are 

cepted  a  limited  class  of  urgent  meas- 
Bellmtioni  ^^^^    usually    defined    as    measure* 
necessary  for  the  immediate  presei 
tion  of  the  public  peace,  health, 
safety.     Generally  these   must    be   passed  by 
two  thirds  or  three  fourths  majority  of  the  1^ 
islature.     If.  during  this  reasonable  time,  a 
nority  of  the  people,  usually  five  per  cent,  si{ 
and  tile  a  petition  for  the  reference  of  any  la^ 
it  is  held  from  operation,  till  the  next  electw 
when  the  people  vote  on  it,  a  majority  enactt 
or  rejecting.     This  is  the  Optional  Referendu: 
and  is  implied  where  the  word  **  Referendu 
is  used  alone.     But  there  are  several  other  v. 
ties.     The    Obligatory    Referendum,    by   whii 
e\'ery  law  has  to  be  referred  to  the  people,  is  usi 
on  constitutional  amendments  in  every  state  ex 
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Delaware.  It  is  in  use  in  some  parts  of 
;rland,  but  in  the  United  States  it  is  rare- 
iTocated  for  all  forms  of  legislation.  The 
Ltive  Referendtma  is  one  by  which  the  exec- 
lias  the  right  to  hold  up  a  law  and  refer  it  to 
jople:  while  the  Legislative  Referendimi  is 
jr  which  a  minority  of  the  legislature  has 
me  power.  The  Judicial  Referendiun  gives 
reme  coiut  the  right  to  declare  a  law  un- 
tutional,  so  that  it  is  held  from  operation 
;he  next  election,  when  the  people  vote  on 
tnajority  vote  in  its  favor  rendering  it  a 
)twithstanding  any  constitutional  inmnge- 
This  makes  the  people  supreme  over  the 
ae  coiut. 

Referendum  is  negative  or  preventive;  it 
the  people  the  veto  power  over  bad  laws, 
nitiative  is  positive  and  constructive.  It 
;  it  possible  for  the  people  to  get  what  they 
anoenables  an  active  nunority  to  educate  the 
5.  By  it,  whenever  a  reasonable  minority 
voters  (sometimes  five  per  cent,  sometimes 
>er  cent)  sign  and  file  a  petition  for  a  law  or 
jice,  the  measure  goes  to  the  legislature 
it  takes  precedence  over  all  other  matters. 
*gislature  can  do  anything  it  wishes  with 
leasiire:  pass,  amend,  or  reject.  But  if  it 
ot  pass  it  as  petitioned  for,  the  people  vote 
t  the  next  election,  a  majority  vote  aeciding 
ection  or  enactment  independently  of  legis- 
and  governor. 

Initiative  and  Referendum  together  con- 
j  Direct  Legislation,  or  a  simple  method 
dch  the  people  can  control  their  own  law- 
g  all  the  time.  It  does  not  abolish  legis-" 
s;  it  does  not  mean  that  all  laws  will  be  sub- 
l  to  the  people,  or  even  that  many  laws  will 
)mitted.  The  fact  that  the  people  can  tise 
ay  time  makes  its  frequent  use  unnecessary. 
3  not  detract  from  the  honor  or  dignity  of  tne 
ture ;  but  instead,  by  taking  away  the  final 

of  law-enacting,  it  removes  the  danger  of 
y,  lifts  the  legislators  above  suspicion,  and 
1  them  true  to  their  old  name,  *  Councilors 
People." 
Tocqueville  says  that  the  only  way  to  in- 

people  in  their  government  is  to  msike 
partake  in  it.  Direct  legislation  makes 
every  voter  a  potential  legislator,  and 
^^  hence  interests  him.  It  allows  one 
^^^  section  of  the  people  most  interested 
in  some  law  to  propose  that  law, 
a  public  discussion  and  consideration  by 
voter,  not  on  the  character  and  promises 
le  candidate  for  office,  but  on  a  definite  and 
neasure.  Thus  it  is  a  great  educational 
e.  Further,  each  law  has  either  an  actual 
lent  majority  behind  it,  and  it  can  be  en- 
.  The  disgrace  of  non-enforced  or  tmev- 
snforced  laws  does  not  exist  when  Direct 
ation  has  long  been  used.  As  the  people 
o  understand  the  laws,  they  are  made  short, 
J,  direct.  Otir  laws,  made  hurriedly  in  un- 
Ifeneous  legislatures  pulled  this  way  and 
>y  varied  business  interests,  are  complex, 
uous,  and  multitudinous. 
5Ct  Legislation  is  only  a  simple  method  of 
g  popular  government,  or  government  by 
K>ple.  As  such  its  history  goes  back  into 
ists  of  antiquity.  But  the  novel  and  in- 
18  adaptation  of  petitions  to  this  end  was 
in  Switzerland  about  a  century  ago  and  has 
»ped  furthest  there.  Nearly  three  centuries 
le  colonies  of  Plymouth  and  Rhode  Island 


actually  put  into  force  for  a  while  the  use  of  peti- 
tion almost  exactly  in  the  manner  we  now  call  the 
Initiative  and  Referendum,  but  there  was  no 
general  necessity  for  it  then,  as  legislators  were 
seldom  bribed ;  and  so  to  Switzerland  belongs  the 
honor  of  developing  the  system  of  petitioning 
into  that  of  the  Initiative  and  Referendum. 

In  the  United  States  the  first  organization  to 
promote  Direct  Legislation  was  formed  in  New 
Jersey  in  1891,  and  was  known  as  The  People's 
Power  League.  It  was  changed  the  next  year 
into  The  Direct  Legislation  League  of  New  Jersey. 
Since  then  state  leagues  have  sprung 
In  the  np  in  twenty  or  thirty  states,  and  are 
United  8tat6i*°"^^y^  active  in  fifteen  to  twentjr. 
There  are  no  exact  statistics  avail- 
able, and  from  the  nature  of  the  case 
none  are  likely  to  become  available.  Each  state 
must  care  for  itself.  If  it  does  the  rest  are  en- 
couraged ;  if  it  does  not  it  is  its  own  fault  or  mis- 
fortime.  In  1896  the  National  Direct  Legisla- 
tion League  was  foimded,  and  later  one  or  two 
other  national  organizations  were  formed  with 
similar  objects.  The  National  League,  however, 
is  little  more  than  a  bureau  of  information,  and  a 
clearing-house  for  Direct  Legislation  news,  car- 
ried by  its  president  tmder  his  hat.  In  1802 
Sullivan's  book  on  Direct  Legislation  was  pub- 
lished, and  in  1894  he  began  The  Direct  Legisla- 
tion Record,  which  was  carried  on  by  Mr.  Eltweed 
Pomeroy  from  1895  to  1904.  The  book,  this 
little  paper,  and  some  pamphlets  were  the  slender 
means  of  propaganda  used  by  this  movement. 
But  the  very  tact  that  there  are  no  offices  or  jobs 
in  Direct  Legislation,  and  no  strong  organizations 
with  hierarchy  of  officers  to  draw  in  large  funds 
and  spend  them  more  or  less  ineffectively,  making 
great  noise  before  the  public,  has  really  been  a 
source  of  strength  among  the  quiet  workers  all 
over  the  coimtry.  Without  much  noise  or  news- 
paper notice.  Direct  Legislation  has  grown. 

The  South  Dakota  legislature  passed  a  Direct 
Legislation  constitutional  amendment  in  1897, 
which  the  people  adopted  by  an  overwhelming 
majority;  and  the  laws  to  carry  it  into  effect  were 
passed  later.  Next  Utah  followed  the  example 
of  South  Dakota;  but  tho  the  people  carried  the 
Direct  Legislation  amendment  by  a  large  majority, 
they  also  changed  the  political  complexion  of  the 
legislature,  and  the  succeeding  legislatures  have 
not  passed  the  necessary  laws  to  carry  the  people's 
will  into  effect.  Direct  Legislation  will  tnerefore 
remain  an  tmused  and  unusable  part  of  the  Utah 
Constitution  till  the  legislature  permits.  This  is 
a  fine  illustration  of  the  need  for  Direct  Legisla- 
tion, when  legislatures  can  thus  thwart  even  the 
exprest  will  of  the  people.  Oregon  followed  next 
with  the  best  drawn  amendment  yet  adopted,  and 
so  thoroughly  were  the  people  roused  to  its  value 
that  two  measures  were  voted  on  and  carried  at 
the  Congressional  elections  in  Jtme,  1904,  and 
nine  at  the  election  in  tune,  1906.  One  of  these 
extended  Direct  Legislation  to  all  the  cities  of 
Oregon.  It  has  worked  a  great  change  and  im- 
provement in  the  legislature,  and  the  people  could 
not  now  be  persuaded  to  drop  it. 

Nevada  got  a  constitutional  amendment  in 
1904;  while  the  people  of  Missouri  rejected  a  very 
faulty  one  in  the  same  year.  The  people  of  Mon- 
tana will  have,  at  their  next  election,  the  oppor- 
ttmity  to  pass  on  a  fairly  good  one.  One  house 
of  the  legislatures  of  Massachusetts,  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Michigan,  Wis- 
consin, Iowa,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Colorado,  North 
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Dakota,  Arkansas,  Washington,  and  California, 
have  passed  constitutional  amendments  intro- 
ducing Direct  Legislation. 

In  city  government  Direct  Legislation  has  made 
great  progress.  Almost  every  city  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  stales  has  it.  Denver  has  a  badly  drawn 
form.  Minneapolis,  Detroit,  Nashville,  and  other 
cities  have  it  on  the  granting  of  franchisee.  It 
is  applied  very  widely  to  the  liquor  question, 
usually  under  the  title  of  "Local  Option";  and 
great  states  such  as  Georgia,  Tennessee,  and 
Arkansas  are  under  a  thoroughljr  enforced  pro- 
hibition by  local  option  or  local  Direct  Legislation 
on  the  licensing  of  the  sale  of  Uquor.  Every  year 
the  cities  of  Massachusetts,  Vermont,  and  New 
Hampshire  vote  on  the  license  question.  Many 
other  subjects  are  continually  being  referred  to 
the  people.  No  other  reform  has  made  the  quiet, 
vet  sttirdy,  rapid,  and  satisfactory  progress  that 
Direct  Legislation  has  in  the  last  ten  or  fifteen 
years,  and  the  outlook  is  very  encouraging. 

Canada  has  shared  in  the  movement,  and 
progress  has  been  made  in  cities  so  far  apart  as 
Victoria  and  Toronto.  Abroad  there  is  a  faint 
movement  in  England.  A  much  stronger  one 
exists  in  France,  particularly  for 
municipal  Direct  Legislation,  and 
substantial  progress  has  already  been 
made  in  embodying  it  into  an  insti- 
tution. The  same  is  true  of  Norway. 
In  Switzerland,  its  home,  it  is  more  fully  developed 
and  applied  than  anywhere  else  on  the  globe,  and 
only  an  act  of  extreme  violence  could  tear  it  from 
the  Swiss  statute-books, 

Australia  has  a  genuine  movement  which  as  yet 
has  not  enacted  any  laws  on  the  statute-books: 
but  in  New  Zealand  it  is  used  on  the  hquor  and 
taxing  questions,  and  the  signs  point  to  the  adopt- 
ing of  a  general  Direct  Legislation  law  within  the 
near  future. 

The  arguments  usually  advanced  against  Direct 
Legislation  are  that  the*  people  will  not  vote  on  a 
dry  measure;  that  they  require  a  principle  to  be 
enibodied  in  a  personality  to  rouse  them  to  vote. 
It  is  true  that  dry,  unimportant  measures  do  not 
call  out  a  large  vote.  It  is  also  true  that  impor- 
tant measures  do  interest  the  people.  Thus,  in 
many  of  the  cities  of  Massachusetts  there  is  often 
a  larger  vote  on  the  annually  submitted  question 
of  Ucensing  saloons  than  is  cast  for  governor  of 
the  state  or  president  of  the  United  States.  It  is 
an  important  question  regularly  submitted.  But 
even  supposing  it  to  be  true  that  fewer  votes 
would  be  cast  for  measures  than  for  men,  as  long 
as  every  voter  was  free  to  cast  his  vote,  this 
would  only  be  an  automatic,  self-disfranchi se- 
men t  of  the  ignorant  and  iminterested. 

Some  people  speak  of    the  great  expense  of 
Direct  Legislation.     It  does  not  mean  frequent 
votings,     Switzerland  has  held  less  than  one  elec- 
tion a  year    on    measures.      Oregon 

ObiftotlfizLi  ^^®  ^  ^^*^  ^^  ^^^  years;  San  Fran- 
u^jeou  Cisco  only  two  or  three  in  six  years. 
South  Dakota,  as  a  state,  has  not  yet 
tised  it  a  single  time.  The  very  fact  that  it  can 
be  tised  at  any  time  prevents  the  frequent  neces- 
sity for  its  use.  But  suppose  it  did  cost  double, 
treble,  tenfold  what  our  present  system  does,  it 
would  pay  for  itself  if  it  saved  one  legislative  job. 
Probably,  if  it  was  extensively  used  in  every 
state,  the  total  cost  for  its  use  for  a  score  of  years 
would  not  equal  the  expense  to  the  state  of  one 
such  lobbyist  as  Andy  Hamilton,  or  Col.  Bill 
Phelps,  or  many  another* 


Others  say  the  people  cannot  understand  thes« 
abstruse  ana  complex  legislative  questions.  Tntc, 
and  rarely  do  the  lawyers,  judges,  and  whatnots 
that  we  have  to  interpret  them  to  us,  understand 
them.  A  jud^e  of  the  IT.  S.  Supreme  Court  has 
been  known  within  two  weeks  to  change  his  opin- 
ion on  the  meaning  of  some  phrase.  But  the 
people  will  see  that  the  laws  are  simple  and  un- 
derstandable;  else  they  will  vote  them  down. 
They  have  done  this  in  Switzerland,  where  the 
laws  are  such  that  the  ordinary  man  can  com- 
prehend them.  Compare  the  more  than  25.000 
measures  introduced  in  the  last  Congress,  of  which 
between  4,000  and  5,000  were  passed,  with  the  less 
than  100  introduced  in  the  Swiss  legislature,  of 
which  a  little  more  than  a  score  were  passed!  It 
were  better  to  have  no  laws  than  to  have  laws  the 
people  cannot  understand, 

A  few  persons  boldly  say  that  the  people  can- 
not govern  themselves;  and  with  the  man  who 
believes  that  there  is  no  use  arguing.  But  inas- 
much as  our  revolutionary  fathers  fought  for  the 
right  to  govern  themselves,  inasmuch  as  our 
Civil  War  was  on  this  same  great  issue,  it  would 
be  advisable  for  such  a  man  either  to  keep  quiet 
or  to  move  out  of  this  country  to  some  more  ap* 
propriate  land.  But  the  very  man  who  wants  to 
govern  others  is  rarely  willing  that  others  shall 
govern  him. 

There  are  three  classes  of  people  who  oppose 
Direct  Legislation:  (i)  The  few  who  really  believe 
the  people  are  not  fit  to  ^vem  themselves, 
These  are  comparatively  ummportant  save  as 
thej  become  honest  tools  for  (2)  the  second  class 
which  is  our  predatory  rich,  who  w*ant  franchises, 
special  pri%^ileges,  jobs,  grafts,  etc.,  etc.,  and  who 
have  fattened  on  these  in  the  past.  These  people 
know  that  it  is  much  easier  to  get  such  franchises, 
jobs,  grafts,  etc.,  from  the  representatives  than 
from  the  people.  They  are  a  powerful  class  at 
present,  but  their  power  is  decreasing.  They 
have  defeated  Direct  Legislation  in  many  a  legis- 
lature, and  they  will  continue  to  do  so  for  a  time. 
But  like  the  well-kno'wn  little  animal,  drive  them 
into  the  open  and  they  can  be  beaten.  (3)  The 
third  class  is  the  lawyers,  hangers-on,  and  de- 
pendents of  the  second  class,  and  those  who 
expect  to  get  favors  from  them.  This  is  a  large 
clavSs,  larger  than  most  people  imagine.  But 
with  publicity  this  class  will  shrink  like  snow  in 
summer. 

The  only  other  obstacle  to  the  progress  of 
Direct  Legislation  is  the  inertia  of  the  people. 
Many  have  not  felt  that  we  needed  it.  But  the 
insurance  inquiry^  and  many  other  legislative 
investigations,  are  continually  making  converts; 
and  we  may  expect  an  increasing  strength  to 
the  Direct  Legislation  movement,  and  its  rapid 
spread.  Only  one  thing  can  hinder  its  advance, 
and  that  is  that  the  people  do  not  use  it  when  it  is 
adopted.  Vigilance  is  the  price  of  libertv.  and  no 
system  can  take  the  place  of  vigilance.  We  must 
use  Direct  Legislation  when  we  have  it,  and  use  it 
wisely,  or  we  will  not  be  fit  to  extend  its  scope  and 
strength. 

With  the  continual  spread  and  use  of  Direct 
Legislation  there  will  come  an  education  of  the 
people  on  public  questions  little  dreamed  of  now; 
there  will  come  a  sense  of  social  solidarity  and 
unity,  a  feeling  that  we  are  equals  and  brothers, 
a  real  birth  of  the  social  consciousness.  And 
after  we  have  become  conscious  that  we  each  and 
all  belong  to  a  social  organism  that  is  far  greater 
than  all  of  us,  and  that  can  and  will  aad  must 
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mtich  of  the  environment  on  which  we  all 
i  for  real  living,  then  will  come  the  social 
ence  which  will  use  Direct  Legislation  as  the 
ftd  hand  by  which  the  now  aunost  dormant 
fantile,  but  then  vivified  and  regnant,  social 
sm  can  reach  out  and  execute  its  will.  Then 
ome  a  change  in  our  civilization  little 
ed  of.  A  Referendum,  as  a  Swiss  states- 
nce  said,  is  a  real  and  vital  commimion  or 
3n  action  for  the  conmion  benefit.  And 
Legislation  is  to  be  the  communion  stirring 
cial  organism  to  a  consciousness  of  its  own 
ice,  and  again  stirring  it  more  and  more  by 
ilue  of  these  commimions,  till  the  social 
snce  is  aroused,  and  then  it  will  be  the  tool 
ich  this  social  conscience  can  carry  out  its 
ver  attempting  and  ever  coming  nearer  to 
3  in  making  a  heaven  on  this  earth.  Such 
dream  of  democracy,  for  which  those  who 
i  in  Direct  Legislation  work  and  wait. 

Eltweed  Pomeroy. 

£CT  NOMINATION:  A  system  of  nomina- 
>  public  office  which  does  away  with  the 
atmg  convention.  On  the  day  fixt  for 
ation  of  voters  before  an  election,  any 
may  cast  a  ballot  for  the  candidate  of  any 
al  party  he  chooses,  regardless  of  his  prc- 
party  affiliation.  The  ballots  are  secret,  as 
tions,  and  are  provided  by  the  state.  Any 
ho  is  eligible  may  be  a  candidate  for  any 
if  he  file  an  affidavit  declaring  it  to  be  his 
ide  intention  to  run  for  the  nomination  to 
See.  The  candidate  receiving  the  highest 
*r  of  party  votes  thus  becomes  the  candi- 
f  that  party. 
{  system  was  adopted  in  1899  for  nomina- 

0  certain  offices  in  Hennepin  Coimty,  Min- 
,  the  county  containing  Minneapolis.  It 
kI  in  the  election  of  a  mayor  whose  admin- 
yn  was  not  considered  a  success.  In  1902, 
er,  it  was  tried  for  the  whole  state  of  Min- 
,  excepting  for  such  state  officers  as  gov- 

secretary  of  state,  etc.  The  result  was 
itlv  successful.  Efforts  to  repeal  the  law 
iailed,  and  the  idea  is  spreadmg  to  other 

iffCBS:  NaminaHng  Systems,  by  Meyer;  Detroit  Con- 
#  for  Good  City  Government,  1903. 

PENSARY    SYSTEM,    IN    THE   LIQUOR 

PIC  (South  Carolina):  This  system,  in- 
ited  in  South  Carolina  in  1873,  in  1906 
through    political    efforts,  given    up  as  a 

1  conducted  bv  the  state,  but  is  still  in  use, 
aw  being  conducted  by  counties. 

s  a  compromise  between  two  conflicting 
ie3.  What  was  intended  to  be  a  decisive 
between  these  two  remedies  was  fought  in 
;ate  in  1892.  In  that  year  the  license  sys- 
as  in  vogue  in  most  of  the  counties  of  this 
In  some  few  the  liquor  traffic  was  pro- 
1.  It  was  sought  to  extend  this  prohibition 
entire  state.  The  Democracy  carries  all 
ns  in  this  state  and  its  nommations  are 
primary  elections.  In  1892  the  Prohibi- 
8  were  strong  enough  in  South  Carolina  to 
he  State  Democratic  Executive  Committee 
wide  special  boxes  in  the  primary  held  that 
I  whicn  the  Democratic  voters  could  express 
ierenoe  between  license  and  prohibition. 
were  more  votes  for  prohibition  than  for 
w  bttt  the  number  of  those  who  voted  for 
ition  was  exceeded  by  the  number' of  those 


who  did  not  vote  at  all,  thereby  showing  that 
neither  solution  was  satisfactory  to  them. 

B.  R.  Tillman,  now  United  States  senator,  was 
at  that  time  Governor  of  South  Carolina.  When 
the  legislature  met  in  the  winter  of  1892  a  prohi- 
bition bill  was  introduced  and  its  passage  was 
xirged  on  the  groimd  that  a  majority  had  voted  in 
the  primary  in  favor  of  prohibition.  All  test 
votes  showed  that  it  had  a  majority  in  the  legis- 
lature and  would  pass.  While  Mr.  Tillman  is  by 
habit  practically  a  teetotaler,  he  was  opposed  to 
the  enactment  of  a  prohibition  statute  for  South 
Carolina,  as  he  believed  that  it  would  aggravate 
rather  than  relieve  the  evils  it  was  aimed  at.  His 
judgment  was  that  no  law  can  be  enforced  which 
IS  not  believed  in  and  supported  by  a  majority  of 
the  people  who  must  live  under  it.  While  a 
majority  of  those  who  voted  had  voted  for  pro- 
hibition, those  who  had  so  voted  were  not  much 
more  than  a  third  of  the  white  voters  of  the  state. 
In  this  dilemma  it  was  brought  to  his  atten- 
tion that  the  city  of  Athens,  Ga.,  conducted  a 
municipal  dispensary  for  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquors.  He  studied  the  Athens  idea  with  the 
result  that  he  broadened  it  out  to  fit  a  whole  state. 

The  prohibition  bill  before  the  legislature  was 
amended  at  his  instance  so  that  it  became  the  dis- 
pensary law.  Six  months  were  given  those  in  the 
liquor  Dtisiness  in  this  state  in  which  to  dispose  of 
their  stocks,  and  the  dispensary  law  went  into 
effect  on  July  i,  1893. 

It  was  an  innovation,  and  met  the  usual 
fate  of  innovations,  no  matter  how  pregnant  with 
promised  benefit.  It  was  fought  with  relentless 
fury.  The  ablest  lawyers  in  the  state  were  re- 
tained to  fight  it  in  the  courts.  Legal  attack 
after  legal  attack  was  aimed  at  the  dispensary  law, 
to  have  the  courts  set  it  aside  as  unconstitutional. 
These  fights  were  carried  through  all  the  courts, 
even  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
The  dispensary  withstood  all  these  fights,  and 
now  it  IS  res  adjudicata  that  the  state  has  the 
right  to  sell  liquor  as  an  exercise  of  its  police 
power.  This  principle  has  been  affirmed  by  the 
highest  legal  tribimal  of  the  land. 

But  it  was  not  only  in  the  courts  that  the  dis- 
pensary law  was  fought.  It  had  to  meet  political 
attacks  no  less  fierce.  The  fire  came  from  the  two 
extremes  which  the  dispensary  sought  to  com- 
promise. The  liquor  dealers  did  not  relish  being 
driven  out  of  their  profitable  business.  They  and 
their  friends  sought  to  put  out  of  office  those  who 
favored  the  dispensary  law.  They  were  too 
shrewd  to  make  a  direct  fight.  Until  the  dispen- 
sary law  had  a  chance  to  prove  its  benefits  by  its 
operation,  it  was  bitterly  attacked  by  the  prohi- 
bitionists. The  element  in  favor  of  liquor  selling 
by  individuals  backed  the  political  fights  of  the 
prohibitionists,  believing  that  if  a  prohibition  law 
were  enacted,  its  operation  would  be  so  unsatis- 
factory that  the  state  would  return  to  the  license 
system  of  regulating  the  sale  of  liquor.     The  ex- 

Eerience  of  some  other  states  gave  ground  for  this 
ope. 
But  the  dispensary  was  as  successful  in  meeting 
this  fight  as  it  had  been  in  withstanding  the  legal 
attacks.  It  has  been  in  operation  thirteen  years 
and  has  more  than  fulfilled  the  hopes  of  those  who 
devised  the  experiment.  It  is  no  longer  an  ex- 
periment. Among  its  stoutest  champions  to-dav 
are  many  prohibitionists  who  were  once  its  dead- 
liest enemies. 

I  have  prepared  a  comparison  which  is  instruct- 
ive.   Mame  and  Kansas  have  prohibition  laws. 


Dispensary  System 

Distribution 
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Massachusetts  tried  prohibition  and  then  gave  it 
up  in  favor  of  what  is  generally  regarded  as  the 
best  law  for  license  regulation  of  the  liquor  traffic. 
It  is  a  local-option  law,  with  a  license  fee  of  not 
less  than  $1,000,  The  number  of  licenses  that 
can  be  issued  is  limited  to  one  to  1,000  inhabi- 
tants, except  in  Boston,  where  the  limit  is  one  to 
500. 

In  the  comparison  I  make,  the  figures  of  popu- 
lation are  from  the  U.  S.  Census  of  1900,  while  the 
revenue  figures  are  from  the  report  of  the  U.  S. 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1903. 

In  Maine^  with  a  population  of  694,466,  there 
were  958  retail  liquor  dealers,  14  wholesale  hquor 
dealers,  408  retail  dealers  in  malt  liquors,  and  3  7 
wholesale  dealers  in  malt  liquors. 

In  Kansas,  with  a  population  of  1,470,495, 
there  were  2,822  retail  liquor  dealers,  22  whole- 
sale  liquor  dealers,  303  retail  dealers  in  malt 
liquors,  and  107  wholesale  dealers  in  malt  liquors. 

In  Massachusetts,with  a  population  of  2,805,346, 
there  were  4.898  retail  liquor  dealers,  21^  whole- 
sale liquor  dealers^  194  retail  dealers  m  malt 
liquors,  and  402  wholesale  dealers  in  malt  liquors, 
in  South  Carolina,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  1,340,316,  there  were  490  re- 
tail liquor  dealers,  3  wholesale  liquor 
dealers,  44  retail  dealers  in  malt 
liciuors,  and  10  wholesale  dealers  in 
malt  liquors.  In  South  Carolina,  1 13 
of  the  retail  liquor  dealers,  2  of  the  wholesale 
liquor  dealers,  33  of  the  retail  malt  liquor  dealers, 
and  all  of  the  wholesale  dealers  in  malt  liquors 
were  st^te  officials,  selling  according  to  law.  The 
others  were  illicit  dealers. 

To  make  the  comparison  more  instructive,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  percentage  of 
negroes  who  drink  is  greater  than  that  of  whites. 
The  percentage  of  illiteracy  among  the  negroes  is 
also  greater.  The  records  of  the  criminal  courts 
of  South  Carolina  show  that  the  negroes  ha%'e 
much  less  regard  for  the  laws  of  the  land  than  the 
whites. 

South  Carolina  has  783,321  negroes,  while  the 
total  of  the  other  three  states  cited  is  but  8^,296, 
as  follows:  Kansas^  52,003;  Maine,  1,319;  Massa- 
chusetts, 31,974. 

Prohibition  Kansas,  with  130,000  more  popula- 
tion than  South  Carolina  and  less  than  one 
fifteenth  as  many  negroes,  had  nearly  six  times  a>s 
many  retail  liquor  dealers,  more  than  seven  times 
as  many  wholesale  liquor  dealers,  about  seven 
times  as  many  retail  dealers  in  malt  liquors,  and 
nearly  eleven  times  as  many  wholesale  dealers  in 
malt  liquors. 

Prohibition  Maine,  with  about  half  the  popula- 
tion of  South  Carolina  and  practically  no  negroes, 
had  about  twice  as  many  retail  liquor  dealers,  five 
times  as  many  wholesale  liquor  dealers,  nearly 
ten  times  as  many  retail  dealers  in  malt  liquors, 
and  nearly  four  tunes  as  many  wholesale  dealers 
in  malt  liquors. 

In  the  face  of  these  official  figures,  how  can  it 
longer  be  contended  that  prohibition  prohibits? 
The  test  of  practical  results  is  all  in  favor  of  the 
dispensary. 

In  South  Carolina  the  state  admits  that  men 
will  drink  and  therefore  it  is  best  for  the  state  to 
control  the  sale  of  liquor  by  its  own  officers. 
This  control  eliminates  the  selfish  interest,  for 
the  liquor  is  sold  by  salaried  officers,  who  hav^e 
no  incentive  to  increase  the  sale  of  liquor,  such 
as  saloon-keepers  have*    The  liquor  they  sell 


is  sold  under  the  state's  guaranty  of  proof  and 
chemical  purity.  Whether  a  citizen  buys  fine 
or  common  liquors,  he  knows  he  is  buyii^ 
liquors.  This  minimizes  the  effect  of 
drinking  on  his  system.  The  case  is  othti  n  ^.^t 
in  prohibition  states.  The  risks  of  the  business 
there  are  such  that  the  liquor  dealers  handle 
largely  the  very  cheapest,  commonest  liquors  and 
the  drinkers  are  willing  to  pay  as  high  or  higher 
prices  therefor  as  drinkers  in  other  states  pay  for 
pure  liquors. 

In  South  Carolina  liquor  can  only  be  sold  be- 
tween  sunrise  and  sunset.  This  eliminates  night 
drinking.  It  can  only  be  sold  in  sealed  packages 
of  «ot  less  than  a  half  pint  nor  more  tnan  four 
and  seven  eighth  gallons  and  cannot  be  drunk 
on  the  premises  where  sold.  This  goes  a  long 
way  toward  abolishing  the  treating 

Method!  system,  which  is  generally  regarded 
as  one  of  the  very  worst  features 
of  the  liquor  business  in  license 
states  and  is  principally  responsible  for  over- 
indulgence in  alcoholic  beverages.  There  is  no 
credit.  Cash  must  be  paid  for  the  liquor.  Con- 
sequently the  workingman's  wages  are  not  dis- 
sipated by  credit  drinking  at  a  saloon  before  pay 
day  comes.  Liquor  cannot  be  sold  to  drunkards 
or  minors.  License  laws  ordinarily  have  such  a 
restriction,  but  it  is  usually  inoperative  because 
it  clashes  with  the  selfish  interest  of  the  licensed 
liquor  seller.  In  South  Carolina  it  operates  be- 
cause increase  of  sales  does  not  mean  more  profits 
to  the  salaried  ofiicer  who  conducts  the  sale  of 
linuor.  There  is  no  inducement  to  drink  liquor,  no 
gilded  bars  and  comfortable  loafing-p laces  where 
into.xicating  beverages  are  sold.  All  the  tin.sel 
is  torn  away  and  a  man  buys  liquor  as  he  goes  into 
a  grocery  store  to  buy  bottled  pickles  or  catchup 
to  carry  home  for  use.  The  consequence  is  that 
even  tliose  who  had  formed  the  habit  of  drinking 
before  the  disperisary  law  was  passed  drink  much 
less  than  they  did  when  the  bars  were  in  opera- 
tion and  the  rising  generation  have  no  temp- 
tation to  acquire  the  liquor-drinking  habit. 
Sobriety  steadily  increases  with  the  length  of 
operation  of  the  dispensary  law. 

Aside  from  its  other  good  features^  the  dis- 
pensary law  has  esj)eciallv  commended  itself  to 
the  women  of  the  cities  of  South  Carolina  because 
it  has  done  away  with  the  saloons  and  their 
attendant  crowd  of  loafers,  who  stood  around  the 
front  doors  and  ogled  women  as  they  passed  by. 
This  is  probably  the  first  feature  of  the  good 
work  of  the  dispensary  law  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  visitors  frorn  other  states^  especially 
women  visitors.  They  never  fail  to  comment 
upon  it  and  praise  the  dispensary  system. 

All  supplies  for  the  dispensaries"  are  under  the 
superv^ision  of  county  boards  of  three  members, 
who  elect  the  officers  in  charge  of  the  retail  sales 
thereat.  The  supplies  are  invoiced  to  the  retail 
dispensaries  at  a  price  which  nets  about  6  per 
cent  profit.  Under  the  law  it  is  not  allowed 
to  exceed  10  per  cent.  The  revenue  from  this 
source  is  about  $125,000  annually,  which  is 
covered  into  the  state  treasury  for  use  for  school 
purposes.  The  retail  dispensaries  sell  at  prices 
which  net  about  16  per  cent  profit.  This  revenue 
amounts  for  the  entire  state  to  about  $500,000 
armually*  The  profits  of  each  county  dispensary 
are  divided  equally  between  the  county  and  the 
municipal  corporation  in  which  it  is'  located. 
They  are  covered  into  the  general  funds  in  their 
treasuries.     The  governor  of  the  state  has  cluu^ 
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enforcement  of  the  law  against  illicit 
sellers.  For  this  purpose  a  force  of  special 
bles  is  provided.  Any  county  which  does 
jit  a  retail  dispensary  within  its  limits  can 
are  by  vote.  In  that  case  it  does  not  share 
profits  of  the  dispensary  and  must  pay  a 
mecial  tax  for  the  expense  of  the  enforce- 
►I  the  dispensary  law  within  its  limits. 
)rding  to  the  U.  S.  Census  of  1900,  the 
t  of  whisky  drunk  in  the  U.  S.  per  capita 
33.  In  South  Carolina,  accordmg  to  the 
ensus  it  was  only  $4.47,  under  the  dispen- 
w,  giving  the  blind  tigers  credit  for  selling 
ird  of  the  whisky  drunk  in  South  Carolina, 
id  tigers  is  meant  illicit  sales. 

W.  O.  Tatum, 
Superintendent  Dispensary  Commission. 

—This  system  is  still  opposed  by  most  pro- 
nists  and  others  on  principle.  But  many 
itionists  are  inclined  to  accept  the  law  as  a 
ig-stone  to  more  rigid  legislation. 
[899  the  directors  of  the  Massachusetts 
A.bstinence  Society  sent  out  a  list  of  ques- 
D  responsible  parties  in  South  Carolina  and 
►f  the  North  Uarolina  and  Georgia  counties 

have  also  tried  the  dispensary  system, 
le  following  results:  Question. — What  is 
stimate  of  the  value  of  the  system?  An- 
-18  in  favor,  7  opposed.  Ques. — Are  the 
growing  better  as  the  years  advance.? 
•17  favorable,  5  opposed.  Ques. — Is  there 
arent  increase  in  the  illicit  traffic  ?  Ans. — 
orable,  6  otherwise.  To  these  and  some 
questions  there  were  in  all  eighty-five 
■s,  60  or  70  per  cent  favorable  to  the  system, 
ome  of  the  unfavorable  ones  had  important 
:»tions.  According  to  the  investigation  of 
.  Rowntree  and  Sherwell,  as  recorded  in 
Temperance  Problem  and  Social  Reform," 
ly  has  the  ordinary  saloon  been  abolished, 
e  places  for  the  sale  of  drink  have  been 
^  reduced  in  number,  the  hours  of  sale  have 
hortened,  sales  to  minors  are  not  allowed, 
•n  credit  have  been  done  away  with,  and 
ng  and  the  immoral  accessories  of  the 
house  no  longer  exist"  (p.  425).  In 
here  were  613  bars  in  South  Carolma;  in 
here  were  92  dispensaries.  In  1892  there 
85  bars  in  Charleston;  in  1899  there  were 
Densaries.  The  arrests  for  drunkenness 
iiminished  rapidly.  In  1890  there  were 
:or  every  1,000  inhabitants  in  Charleston; 
J  there  were  5.1 1.  Messrs.  Rowntree  and 
5II  say:  "Alike  in  South  Carolina  and  in 
navia,  the  appropriation  of  the  profits  of 
ide  is  open  to  objection."  The  prohibi- 
3  point  to  the  fact  that  there  has  been  in- 
01  sales  of  liquor  in  the  dispensary  system 
.  may  simply  be  that  the  system  is  more 

adopted)  and  they  claim  that  comparing 
c  years  under  license  (1887-92)  with  six 
the  dispensary  system  (189 5-1 901)  there 
5n  an  increase  in  assaults  and  homicides  in 
ite.  But  this  is  also  true  in  some  other 
and  may  be  due  to  other  reasons.     See 

RANGE. 

CRIBUTION:  In  political  economy  distri- 
refers  to  that  large  and  important  part 
subject   which   studies   the    division    of 

ts  among  the  independent  individuals,  or 
of  individuals,  who  compose  the  society. 

i  elements  that  contribute  to  production 


are  usually  classed  as  labor,  capital,  and  natural 
objects  or  agencies,  the  fundamental  formula  of 
distribution  is  usually  exprest  thus: 

Produce  —  Rent  +  Interest  +  Wages,  where, 

Produce  — the  increase  made  in  material  wealth,  the  net 
produce  that  remains  after  any  auxiliary  capital  that  may 
have  been  consumed  is  replaced; 

Rent  — the  total  amount  received  annually  for  the  use  of 
natural  objects  and  agencies; 

Interest  —  the  total  amount  received  annually  for  the  use 
of  capital; 

Wages— the  total  amount  received  annually  in  remunera- 
tion for  labor  of  whatever  kind. 

In  the  above  equation  we  include  under  "wages"  the  re- 
mtmeration  of  employers  for  the  work  of  organizing,  and 
supervising  the  labor  of  others;  we  include  under  "interest" 
what  is  usually  called  rent,  so  far  as  it  is  paid  for  anything 
that  has  been  produced  by  labor:  and  we  limit  the  word 
"rent"  altogether  to  payments  made  for  the  use  of  land  and 
other  gifts  of  nature. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  in  this,  and  other  instances, 
we  are  compelled  to  use  words  in  other  than  their  ordinary 
meaning:  but  where  ordinary  parlance  confuses  things  ftm- 
damentally  different,  such  as  the  "rent"  of  a  house,  and  the 
"rent"  of  land,  things  which  depend  on  altogether  different 
laws,  our  only  alternative  would  be  to  invent  new  terms,  the 
signification  of  which  it  would  be  still  more  difficult  to  under- 
stand. 

The  difficulty  is  perhaps  most  serious  in  the  case  of  the 
word  "wages."  If  the  word  "profits"  could  be  taken  to  ex- 
press the  earnings  of  emplovers  for  the  labor  which  they 
undergo,  our  equation  mignt  be  put  into  the  form  Produce— 
Rent  +  Interest  +  Profits  +  Wages.  For  some  piuposes  this 
would  be  the  most  convenient  form  of  the  equation.  But  the 
word  "profits"  is  almost  invariably  used  to  include  interest 
on  capital,  as  wdl  as  remuneration  for  employer's  labor,  and 
if  so  used,  the  second  form  of  the  eauation  would  count 
twice  over  one  portion  of  interest.  The  balance  of  advantage 
seems  therefore  in  favor  of  the  earlier  form  of  the  equation. 

In  reference  to  distribution  in  general  two 
questions  may  be,  and  in  economic  science  have 
been,  more  or  less  carefully  asked:  What  is  the 
share,  and  what  in  equity  should  be  the  share  of 
these  various  elements?  As  each  question,  how- 
ever, in  regard  to  each  element  demands  in  itself  a 
long  discussion,  each  is  entitled  to  a  separate 
article,  and  will  be  considered  tmder  the  respective 
subjects  of  Rent,  Interest,  Profit,  Wages.  Thus 
far  in  political  economy  the  question  mainly 
asked  as  to  distribution  has  been :  What  share,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  can  rent,  interest,  and  wages  get, 
where  each  element  is  competing  to  get  all  it  can? 
This  was  to  Adam  Smith  and  his  followers  the 
main  question,  because,  experiencing  the  evils  of 
the  unwise  state  interference  of  the  day,  they 
believed  that  the  best  state  of  affairs  for  the 
public  was  where  there  was  no  interference,  but 
where  every  one  was  left  free  to  secure  whatever 
share  in  the  distribution  he  could.  Believing 
also  that  every  one  was  best  able  to  look  out  for 
his  own  interests,  they  held  that  it  was  for  the 
general  good  for  each  one  to  do  this.  They  asked 
what  share  tmder  this  condition  each  one  cotdd 
get,  believing  that  in  the  long  nm  this  was  also 
the  right  share  for  him  to  get.  More  recently, 
and  mainly  beginning  with  Mill,  men  have  asked 
more  and  more  the  ethical  question,  what  share 
each  should  get.  It  has  been  seen  that  tmder  the 
free  play  of  private  interests,  persons  monopoli- 
zing the  ownership  of  nattiral  agencies  and  oppor- 
tunities, or  abundant  capital,  were  able  to  get  a 
vastly  larger  share  than  those  who  had  only 
their  labor  to  dispose  of.  Men  must  live,  and 
when  they  have  only  their  labor  to  dispose  of  they 
must  sell  it  day  by  day,  as  a  rule,  in  order  to  earn 
a  living.  Those  who  have  large  capital  or  owner- 
ship of  large  natural  opporttmities  to  fall  back 
upon,  are,  on  the  other  hand,  not  compelled  to 
sell  tmtil  they  can  get  good  prices.  Natural  op- 
porttmities, again,  cannot  be  mdefinitely  suppUed, 
and  can  be  and  have  become  largely  monopolized; 
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whereas,  under  the  process  of  life,  the  stipply  of 
labor  is  much  more  abundant,  and  therefore  the 
limited  supply  of  natural  opportunities  enables 
rent  to  rise,  while  the  large  supply  of  labor  tends 
to  make  wages  fall ;  or,  if  other  causes  raise  wages, 
to  prevent  wages  from  rising  in  proportion  to 
rent.  For  these  and  other  causes  it  is  claimed  by 
Socialists  and  others  that  the  free  play  of  private 
interest  between  rich  capitaHsts  and  landlords 
and  poor  laborers  is  not  tair  play,  and  not  truly 
free  play,  since  the  capitaHst  and  landlord  are 
comparatively  free,  but  the  laborer  is  often  the 
slave  of  his  circumstances.  Hence  the  question 
is  rising  more  and  more  as  to  what  should  be  the 
basis  of  division,  and  many  proposals  have  been 
made.     It  is  proposed  that  laborers  combine  to 

fet  a  larger  share.  Hence  we  have  Trade-Unions, 
Lnights  of  Labor,  etc.  It  is  proposed  that  capi- 
tahsts  and  landlords  give  a  larger  proportion  of 
the  produce  to  the  laborers  than  they  are  able  to 
secure  by  mere  private  struggle.  Hence  we  have 
proposals  for  profit-sharing  and  various  charities. 
It  is  proposed  that  laborers  combine  to  be  their 
own  capitalists  and  landlords;  hence  we  have  all 
sorts  of  cooperative  and  communistic  e-xperi- 
ments.  It  is  asserted  that  the  wealthy  classes 
have  so  much  power  in  their  hands  that  private 
cooperation  cannot  succeed  in  competing  against 
them,  and  hence  it  is  proposed  that  alt  the  people, 
through  government  (municipal,  state,  and 
national),  secure  all  the  means  of  production 
(capital  and  land,  so  far  at  least  as  land  is  used 
for  production) ,  and  operate  them  collectively  for 
the  equitable  good  of  all;  the  people  thus  being 
their  own  employers,  capitalists,  and  landlords. 
Hence  we  have  Municipahsm,  Nationalism,  Social- 
ism. It  is  claimed  that  capitalists  and  land* 
lords  have  been  able  to  secure,  and  are  to-day 
able  to  maint^ain  their  large  share  in  distribution^ 
only  through  the  favoritism  of  the  government. 
Hence  we  have  proposals  for  free  trade,  the  single 
tax,  or  the  freeing  of  competition  after  land  has 
been  removed  from  private  appropriation,  the 
extreme  proposals  of  the  very  great  minimizing 
of  the  state  m  individuahsm,  or  the  abolition  of 
government  in  anarchism.  It  will  be  thus  seen 
how  the  large  proportion  of  the  social  reforms 
proposed  to-day  are  reforms  either  in  distribu- 
tion or  proposed  with  the  view  of  affecting  distri- 
bution. Hence  a  large  proportion  of  this  volume 
may  be  said  to  be  concerned  with  distribution, 
and  for  the  various  proposals  the  reader  must  look 
under  the  names  given  above. 

It  should  be  added  that  a  few  men,  and  some  of 
them  of  great  ability  and  even  brilliancy,  like  Ed- 
ward Atkinson,  steadily  refuse  to  recognize  dis- 
tribution as  being  a  more  important  question 
to-day  than  formerly.  They  assert  and  under- 
take to  prove  that  if  labor  to-day  does  not  re- 
ceive as  large  a  share  in  distribution  as  it  should, 
it  is  receiving  at  least  a  continually  increasing 
share,  and  that  the  present  so-called  Lalxor  Ques- 
tion is  but  the  laborer  striving  for  a  still  larger 
share  because  he  has  been  lifted  up  to  a  plane  of 
education  and  of  conscious  wants  which  he  has 
never  occupied  till  now.  Hence  they  argue  that 
all  we  have  to  do  is  to  keep  on  in  the  operation  of 
allowing  the  freest  play  to  private  interests,  only 
aiming  continually  more  and  more  at  education 
in  the  broadest  and  deepest  sense,  and  at  increase 
and  saving  in  production;  so  that  there  will  be 
more  to  distribute.  This  position  will  be  dis- 
cust  under  the  articles  Wages  and  Socialism, 
Whether  this  position  be  right  or  not,  however, 


the  lar^ge  majority  of  economists  and  workers  for 
social  reform  believe  that  the  problem  of  just 
distribution  does  press  to-day  as  never  before^ 
their  books,  therefore,  are  filled  with  discttssio 
of  the  various  proposals  to  secure  a  juster  dii  _ 
but  ion.  It  has  been  said  that,  comparatively 
speaking,  economic  thought  has  solved  the  prot 
lem  of  the  production  oi  wealth,  and  the  ques- 
tion now  is  mainly  how  to  distribute  it.  It  should 
be  added,  however,  that  a  growing  number  of 
SociaUsts  argue  that  our  present  distribution  is 
tmjust  because  growing  out  of  niethods  of  pro- 
duction radically  imjust,  and  that,  therefore,  the 
need  is  for  a  thorough  change  in  industrial  meth- 
ods, both  as  to  production  and  distribution,  and 
beginning  with  the  former.  (See  Socialism; 
Wealth  ;  Wages  ;  etc.) 

RsFBRBNces:  Distrihutvm  of  Wwalih,  bv  J,  R,  Commoa.  iB^j; 
Tfu  Evolution  of  Capitalism^  by  J.  A.  Hobson. 

DIVISION  OF  LABOR:  When  a  number  of 
workmen  are  engaged  in  any  work,  we  find  that 
each  man  usually  takes  one  part  of  the  work  and 
leaves  other  parts  of  the  work  to  his  mates.  Peo- 
ple by  degrees  arrange  themselves  into  difiEerent 
trades,  so  that  the  whole  work  done  in  any  place 
is  divided  into  many  employments  or  crafts.  This 
is  termed  division  of  labor,  and  is  found  in  all 
civilized  countries,  and  more  or  less  in  all  states  of 
society  which  are  not  merely  barbarous. 

Such  a  condition  of  affairs  naturally  has  both 
great  advantages  and  disadvantages.  Adam 
Smith's  classic  statement  of  the  advantages  of 
division  of  labor  has  l>cen  added  to,  but  hardly 
surpassed.     He  found  them  mainly  three: 

(i)  Increase  of  dexterity  in  every  particular 
workman. 

(2)  Saving  of  the  time  which  is  commonly  lost 
in  passing  from  one  kind  of  work  to  another. 

(3)  The  invention  of  a  great  number  of  ma- 
chines, which  facilitate  and  abridge  labor,  and 
enable  one  man  to  do  the  work  of  many. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  mcrease  or 

dexterity  which  arises  from  practise.     Any  one 

who  has  tried  to  imitate  a  juggler,  or  to  play  the 

piano,  without  having  learned  to  do 

Adva^tuM  ^l\  ^T^.  J'^'^^    absurdly    he    fails, 
^      Adam  Smith  states  that  if  a  black- 
smith had  to  make  nails  without  ha 
ing  been  accustomed  to  the  work,  he  would  n 
make  above  200  or  300  bad  nails  in  a  day.     Wil 
practise  he  might  learn  to  make  800  or  i  ,000  nai!^ 
in  a  day;  but  boys  who  are  brought  up  to  the 
nailer's  trade  can  turn  out  2,300  nads  of  the  same 
kind  in  the  same  time. 

Secondly*  division  of  labor  saves  time.  Before 
one  can  make  anything  he  must  get  the  right  t<-  _ 
and  materials ;  when  he  has  finished  one  box  he 
ready  to  make  another  with  less  trouble  than 
first ;  but  if  he  must  go  off  and  do  something  qui 
different,  such  as  to  mend  a  pair  of  shoes  or  wrii 
a  letter,  a  different  set  of  implements  has  to  H© 
got  ready,  A  man.  as  Adam  Smith  says,  saun- 
ters a  little  in  turning  his  hand  from  one  kind  of 
employment  to  another. 

-  In  the  third  place,  Smith  asserted  that  the 
division  of  labor  leads  to  the  invention  of  ma- 
chines which  abridge  labor,  because  men^  he 
thought,  were  much  more  Hkely  to  discover  easy 
methods  of  attaining  an  object  when  their  whole 
attention  is  directed  to  that  object.  Workmen 
invent  modes  of  lessening  their  lalx>r,  and  im- 

gortant  inventions  have  been  made  in  this  wa; 
division  of  labor  also  leads  to  invention,  beca 
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>les  ingenious  men  to  make  invention  their 
don.  The  greatest  inventors,  such  as 
Watt,  Fulton,  Roberts,  Nasmythe,  Howe, 
im,  the  Stephensons,  Wheatstone,  Besse- 
Utivated  an  original  genius  by  careful  study 
>n^  practise  in  mechanical  construction, 
[vision  of  labor  also  greatly  assists  inven- 
>ecause  it  enables  each  factory  to  adopt 
liar  kinds  of  machinery.  The  division  of 
is  continually  becoming  more  and  more 
t,  and  it  is  not  tmcommon  to  find  that  the 
supply  of  some  commodity  is  furnished 

single  manufactory,  which  can  then  afford 
e  a  set  of  machines  invented  on  purpose  to 
« this  one  commodit3r. 

economv  of  inventions  is  best  attained 
t  is  the  business  of  a  certain  set  of  people 
dy  every  new  invention  which  bears  on 
►articular  trade;  for  each  new  leading  idea 
■egard  both  to  processes  and  machinery 
any  practical  applications.  Knowledge  is 
»d  in  working  out  one  invention  that  is 
X)  be  of  use  in  seeking  for  others.  If,  how- 
he  work  of  thinking  is  confined  to  a  few, 
n  of  labor  is  carried  too  far. 
'e  are  other  advantages.  A  deal  of  labor 
I  saved  by  arranging  work  so  that  a  laborer 
*Tve  many  persons  as  easily  as  one.  If  a 
iger  is  going  to  carry  a  letter  to  the  post- 
he  can  as  readily  carry  a  score.  Instead 
tity  people  each  carrying  their  own  letters, 
essenger  can  do  the  whole  work  without 
rouble.     This  explains  why  the  post-office 

to  forward  a  letter  from  any  part  of  the 
y  to  the  other  for  two  cents.  Multiplying 
es  is  another  great  gain  made  possiole  by 
a  of  labor. 

n  the  proper  tools  and  models  for  making 
:  are  once  provided,  it  is  sometimes  possible 
on  multiplying  copies  with  little  further 
J.     To  cut  the  dies  for  striking  a  medal  or 

a  very  slow  and  costly;  work;  but  when 
ood  dies  are  finished,  it  is  easy  to  strike  a 
nany  coins  with  them,  and  the  cost  of  the 
g^  is  very  small.  The  printing-press,  how- 
» the  best  case  of  multiplication  of  copies, 
ost  all  the  common  things  we  use  now, 
s  ordinary  chairs  and  tables,  cups  and 
s,  teapots,  spoons  and  forks,  etc.,  are  made 
2hin«y,  ana  are  copies  of  an  original  pat- 

rther  advantage  of  the  division  of  l&bor  is 
^hen  there  are  many  different  trades,  every 
can  choose  that  trade  for  which  he  is  best 
Each  man  will  generally  work  at  the 
tt  which  he  can  get  the  best  wages,  and  it  is 
lent  loss  of  skill  if  the  artizan  should  break 
or  sweep  the  streets.  Now,  the  greater 
ision  of  labor  and  the  more  extensive  fac- 
>ecome,  the  better  chance  there  is  for  find- 
employment  just  suited  to  each  person's 
;  clever  workmen  do  the  work  which  no 
e  can  do;  they  have  unskilled  laborers  to 
lem  in  things  which  require  no  skill;  fore- 
an  out  the  work  and  allot  it  to  the  artizans ; 
who  are  quick  at  accoimts,  keep  the  books, 
y  and  receive  money;  the  manager  of  the 
'  is  an  experienced  man  who  can  give  his 
attention  to  directing  the  work,  to  making 
aigains,  or  to  inventing  improvements  in 
iiness.  Every  one  is  thus  occupied  in  the 
which  his  labor  will  be  most  productive 
sful  to  other  people,  and  at  the  same  time 
rofitable  to  himself. 


Lastly,  the  division  of  labor  allows  of  local 
adaptation — ^that  is,  it  allows  every  kind  of  work 
to  be  done  in  the  place  most  suitable  for  it.  Each 
kind  of  labor  should  be  carried  on  where  it  is  most 
productive;  but  this  cannot  be  done  tmless  there 
oe  division  of  labor;  so  that  while  the  Prench 
grow  wine,  weave  silk,  or  make  articles  de  Paris, 
they  buy  the  cottons  of  Manchester  or  the  coals  of 
Newcastle.  When  trade  is  free  and  the  division 
of  labor  is  perfect,  each  town  or  district  learns  to 
make  some  commodity  better  than  other  places. 
In  England  watches  are  made  in  Clerkenwell; 
steel  pens  in  Birmingham;  needles  at  Redditch; 
cutlery  at  Sheffield;  pottery  at  Stoke;  ribbons  at 
Coventry;  glass  at  St.  Helen's;  straw  bonnets  at 
Luton,  etc. 

The  localization  of  industry  promotes  the  edu- 
cation of  skill  and  taste  and  the  diffusion  of  tech- 
nical knowledge. 

Where  large  masses  of  people  are  working  at 
the  same  kind  of  trade,  they  eaucate  one  anoUier. 
The  skill  and  the  taste  required  for  their  work  are 
in  the  air,  and  children  breathe  them  as  they  grow 
up.  This  is  seen  particularly  in  such  manufac- 
tures as  those  of  glass  and  pottery. 

Again  each  man  profits  by  the  ideas  of  his 

neighbors ;    he  is  stimulatea  by  contact  with 

those  who  are  interested  in  his  own 

Vtwidonvi  P^^"^^^  ^  make  new  experiments; 
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and     each     successftd     invention, 


whether  it  be  a  new  machine,  a  new 
process,  or  a  new  way  of  organizing 
the  business,  is  likely  when  once  started  to  spread 
and  to  be  improved  upon. 

In  a  district  in  which  an  industry  is  localized 
a  skilled  workman  is  sure  of  finding  work  to  suit 
him;  a  master  can  easily  fill  a  vacancy  among 
his  foremen;  and  generally  the  economy  of  skiu 
can  be  carried  further  than  in  an  isolated  factory, 
however  large.  Thus  both  large  and  small 
factories  are  benefited  by  the  localization  of  in- 
dustry and  by  the  assistance  of  subsidiary  trades. 
But  these  benefits  are  most  important  to  the 
small  factories,  and  free  them  from  many  of  the 
disadvantages  tmder  which  they  would  otherwise 
labor  in  competition  with  large  factories. 

Still  a  large  factory  has  many  special  advan- 


?irst,  mater  economies  can  be  attained  by 
a  large  than  by  a  small  factory  in  such  matters 
as  the  arrangement  of  buildings,  steam-engines, 
and  other  machinery;  and  agam  in  such  work  as 
that  of  clerks,  doorkeepers,  stokers,  repairers  of 
machines,  etc.  One  high  chimney  can  make  a 
draft  for  a  large  furnace  as  well  as  K>r  a  small  one; 
one  doorkeeper  can  admit  500  men  as  easily  as 
fifty. 

Again,  a  larE^e  factory  can  often  afford  to  buy 
a  machine  to  do  work  that  is  done  by  hand  in  a 
small  factory.  It  is  true  that  a  small  factory 
devoted  to  one  short  stage  of  the  process  of  man- 
ufacture may  have  the  best  and  most  highly 
specialized  machinery.  But  such  a  factory 
would  not  come  into  existence  tmtil  the  advantage 
of  having  special  machinery  for  this  stage  had 
become  well  established. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  economic  advantage  of 
large  factories  is  that  they  can  buy  in  larc^e  quan- 
tities, and  thus  both  get  better  prices  and  save  in 
transportation. 

Whatever  may  be  the  result  of  the  contest  be- 
tween large  and  small  factories,  it  appears  cer- 
tain that  the  division  of  labor  will  continually 
increase.   This  increase  is  one  of  vital  importance. 
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It  adds  to  men's  power  over  nature,  and  furthers 
social  progress. 

There  are  said  to  be  about  thirty-six  distinct 
kinds  of  employment  in  making  and  putting  to- 
gether the  parts  of  a  piano;  there  are  about  forty 
trades  engaged  in  watchmaking  ;  in  the  cotton 
business  there  are  more  than  loo  occupations. 
But  new  trades  are  frequently  created,  especially 
when  any  new  discovery  takes  place;  thus,  there 
are  at  least  sixteen  different  trades  occupied  in 
photography,  or  in  making  the  things  required 
by  photographers:  and  railways  have  produced 
whole  series  of  employments  which  did  not  exist 
fifty  years  ago.  In  the  shoe  trade,  D,  A.  Wells 
states,  in  his  "Recent  Economic  Changes,"  that 
there  are  really  sixty-two  distinct  mechanical 
eniploymcnts. 

But  we  must  now  notice  the  disadvantages  of 
division  of  labor.  These  may  not  be  so  numerous, 
but  they  are  of  the  utmost  serioiosness. 

In  the  first  place,  division  of  labor  tends  to 

make  a  man's  power  narrow  and  restricted;  he 

does  one  kind  of  work  so  constantly  that  he  has 

no  time  to   learn  and  practise  other  kinds  of 

work.     A  man  becomes,  as  it  has 

-j^_        been  said,  worth  only  the  tenth  part 

advaniLfFM  ^^  ^  P^"" — that  is,  there  are  men  who 

^^  know  only  how  to  make,  for  instance, 

the  head  of  a  pin.     "'Think,"  says 

Dr.  Josiah  Strong,    "of    makin^f  pin-heads   ten 

hours  a  day,  every  working  day  m  the  week  for  a 

year — twenty,  forty,  fifty  years  I     A  nailer  .  .  . 

does  his  day  s  work  by  pressing  into  the  jaws  of 

an  ever-ravenous   machme  a  small  bar  of  iron. 

-  .  Think  of  making  that  movement  for  a  hfe- 
time.  ...  It  admits  of  little  interest  and  no 
enthusiasm  in  one's  work;  and,  worst  of  all,  it 
cramps  the  mind  and  belittles  the  man.  Once 
the  man  who  made  the  nail  could  make  the  iron 
fence  also;  now  he  cannot  even  make  the  nail,  but 
only  feed  a  machine  that  makes  it." 

A  second  disadvantage  of  the  division  of  labor 
is  that  trade  becomes  very  complicated,  and  when 
deranged  the  results  are  ruinous  to  many.  Each 
person  learns  to  supply  only  a  particular  kind  of 
goods,  and  if  change  of  fashion  or  any  other  cause 
leads  to  a  falling  off  in  the  demand  for  that  kind 
of  goods,  the  producer  is  left  in  poverty  imtil  he 
can  learn  another  trade.  At  one  time  the  making 
of  crinoline  skirts  for  ladies  was  a  large  and  profit- 
able trade;  now  it  has  ceased  almost  entirely,  and 
those  who  learned  the  business  have  had  to  seek 
other  employments.  But  each  trade  is  gener- 
ally well  sup phed  with  hands  perfectly  trained  to 
the  work,  and  it  is  vcit  difficult  for  fresh  work- 
men, especially  when  old,  to  learn  the  new  work, 
and  compete  with  those  who  have  long  practised 
it.  Ev^en  if  he  be  fortunate  enough  to  get  work, 
it  is  humiliating  and  exasperating  to  a  workman 
who,  at  the  cost  of  years  of  toil  and  application* 
has  acquired  skill,  which  has  become  a  source  of 
independence  and  honest  pride,  to  find  himself 
suddenly  superseded  by  a  machine  and  compelled 
at  reduced  wages  to  stand  and  guide  its  move- 
ments— a  service  which  can  as  well  be,  and  soon 
is,  performed  by  a  girl.  But  the  laborer  not  only 
suffers  pecuniarily;  he  is  socially  and  morally 
degraded.  Division  of  labor  contracts  the  sphere 
of  the  laborer,  renders  him  more  and  more  de- 
pendent upon  others,  dwarfs  him  mentally,  and 
thus  degrades  him. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  labor  protests?  To 
adopt  a  system  of  compulsory  education,  which 
enlarges  working  men's  ideas  of  Uberty,  equality^ 


and  manhood,  and  at  the  same  time  reduces  them 
to  industrial  machines,  will  inevitably  result  in 
social  distiu-bances.  It  is  certain  that  the  sub- 
division  of  labor  cheapens  production,  and  is 
therefore  an  economic  principle  which  will  pre- 
vail more  and  more  in  the  development  of  in- 
dustry. 

It  IS  equally  and  lamentably  certain  that  little 
or  nothing  has  been  done  to  counteract  its  baleful 
effect  upon  the  character  of  laborers.  They  can- 
not afford  to  become  mere  automatons  at  the 
expense  of  their  manhood.  Because  machinery 
can  go  on  forever,  it  is  forgotten  that  flesh  and 
blood  cannot  do  the  same. 

There  are  disadvantages  to  the  community 
generally  apart  from  those  that  affect  the  laborer. 
When,  under  the  division  of  labor,  a  whole  to^^n 
becomes  dependent  upon  one  industry,  or  one 
branch  of  one  industry,  the  whole  town  becomes 
too  dependent  upon  the  condition  of  that  in- 
dustry. When  it  is  flourishing  the  town  is  un- 
healthily "boomed";  when  its  industry  declines 
it  is  '  *  swamped."  The  discovery  of  a  new  method 
or  the  invention  of  a  new  machine  may  ruin  a 
whole  town  or  circle  of  towns.  Men  become  not 
the  masters,  but  the  slaves  of  machines.  They  do 
not  possess  their  tools,  but  are  possest  by  them. 

Once  again,  division  of  industry,  by  develop- 
ing machine  work  and  transforming  the  artizan 
into  a  tool,  displaces  handwork  and  much  of  the 
freedom  and  individuality  and  beauty  and  variety 
and  originality  that  make  medieval  art  work  so 
attractive.  It  lowers  esthetic  as  well  as  moral 
ideas.     Machine  work  becomes  the  rule. 

However,  these  disadvantages  of  the  division 
of  labor  are  not  arguments  for  its  disuse ,  but  for 
its  modification.  Undoubtedly  the  lowering  of  a 
man  into  a  tool  is  too  high  a  price  to  pay  for  ad- 
vantages in  quantity  and  ease  of  production  of 
material  things;  but  the  question  is.  whether  we 
may  not  have  the  advantages  without  the  disad- 
vantages. To  this  end  various  methods  are  pro- 
posed. The  most  important  is  perhaps  the  re- 
duction of  the  hours  of  labor.  (See  Eight-Hour 
Movement.)  This,  by  reducing  the  hours  when 
men  should  do  their  routine  work,  would  give 
them  increased  opportunity  to  develop  and 
broaden  in  other  ways.  Again,  nationalists  and 
Socialists  would  so  order  society  thafc 
every  man  should  have  the  opportu* 
nity  to  labor,  so  that  if  demand  for  one 
kind  of  labor  ceased  he  could  be  sure 
of  being  given  work  in  another  kind 
(See  Unemployment.)  To  these 
should  be  added  a  reform  in  which  all  agree — the 
development  of  technical  and  industrial  schools, 
where,  if  men  choose  specialties,  they  can  also  be 
broadened  by  study  and  development  to  some 
extent  at  least,  in  other  lines.  All  progressive 
thought  is  agreed  that  stern  protest  by  word  and 
deed  must  be  made  against  the  tendency  to  re- 
duce the  man  to  a  tool. 

Refbubnce-  The  EixdutioH  of  Capitalism,  by  J,  A,  Hobion. 

DIVORCE :  The  dissolution  of  marriage  is  essen- 
tially a  social  problem;  and  it  has  been  solved 
in  many  ways  by  the  different  peoples  of  the 
earth.  The  experience  of  backward  races  is 
especially  enlightening.  Recent  research  has 
disclosed  an  immense  mass  of  custom  relating  to 
the  subject. 

Early  History:  Often  ftmong  barbftrotis  or  even  savage 
tiit>e&  an  revealed  a  careful  attention  to  detail,  a  stability. 
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metimfti  a  respect  for  equity,  in  the  rules  relatin|;  to 
i,  which  Western  prejudice  is  scarcely  prepared  to  find; 
yther  peoples  commonly  looked  upon  as  civilized,  but 
ely  non-progressive,  such  as  the  Chinese,  are  quite 
e  of  teaching  us  useful  lessons.  In  the  disposal  of  the 
n  or  the  division  of  the  property  after  dissolution  of 
ge.  for  instance,  principles  ca  natural  justice  are  fre- 
/  observed  which  constitute  a  rebuke  to  the  laws  sanc- 
by  some  modem  Christian  societies.  Thus  among  a 
oany  people,  in  case  of  separation,  the  children  follow 
her  or  the  mother  according  as  mother-right  or  father- 
xrevails;  and  where  a  mixt  or  cognatic  system  exists 
re  divided  between  the  parents  or  their  kindred.  The 
a  is  determined  by  a  variety  of  rules  among  diverse 
t.  Sometimes,  as  m  Bulgaria.  B\irma,  and  among  the 
a  Indians,  the  daughters  follow  the  mother  ana  the 
main  with  the  father.  In  other  cases,  as  in  Zara  and  in 
.  the  father  takes  the  adult  children,  while  those  of 
years  are  left  in  the  mother's  hands.  Often  the  chil- 
aong  to  the  innocent  party;  tmless  children  are  re- 
as  a  burden,  when  the  opposite  rule  prevails;  or  unless 
(tern  of  kinship  determines  the  disposition  of  the  off- 
when  an  equitable  adjustment  is  otherwise  made. 
'  similar  in  variety  and  character  are  the  customs  gov- 
the  disposition  of  the  property  when  a  marriage  is  dis- 
As  a  general  rule  among  rude  peoples  the  divorced 
free  to  marry  again;  but  with  regard  to  the  second 
Se  of  a  divorced  woman  usage  greatly  varies.  Often 
sdom  in  this  respect  is  restricted;  and  sometimes  she  is 
;ely  forbidden  to  remarry.  In  Samoa  she  may  not 
even  after  the  husband's  death;  and  among  the  an- 
Lxtecs  the  remarriage  of  a  divorced  couple  with  each 
ras  strictly  prohibited. 

ypears  to  be  practically  a  universal  rule  among  undvil- 
ces  that  the  repudiated  wife  or  the  woman  who  legally 
iray  her  spouse  shall  return  to  her  own  familv  or  clan, 
duty  it  is  to  receive  her.  In  general,  amon^  oackward 
I.  even  where  great  liberty  of  separation  is  allowed, 
)  is  far  less  frequent  than  is  popularly  believed.  Their 
ratism  is  surprizing.  The  American  tribes,  for  exam- 
i  conspicuous  in  this  regard.  Very  commonly  among 
«s  custom  frowns  upon  divorce  after  children  are  bom. 
.he  woman  has  as  much  liberty  as  the  man  in  obtaining 
i.  It  needs  but  a  glance  at  the  usages  of  the  American 
nee  in  this  respect  to  perceive  that  among  barbarous  or 
tribes  the  lot  of  the  married  woman  is  not  always  so 
( it  is  frequently  painted,  and  many  similar  proofs  else- 
exist,  indeed,  a  sound  social  policy  regarding  the 
ns  of  marriage,  divorce,  and  the  family  cannot  be 
without  a  careiul  study  of  comparative  racial  customs 
field.  (Consult:  Westermarck.  Human  Marriage,"  ch. 
Post,  "  Entwicklungsgeschichte  des  Pamilienrechts." 
idem.  "Afrikanische  Jurisprudenz,"  1887,  vol.  i.; 
dorff,  "Das  Chinesische  Familienrecht,"  x89<:  Ala- 
"  Notes  and  Commentaries  on  Chinese  Criminal  Law," 
Arald.  "Japanisches  EheschliesSungsrecht,"  1893; 
d,  "The  New  Japanese  Civil  Code,'  ipo^;  Munroe 
"The  Japanese  Code  and  the  Family,"  in  Law  Quar- 
gvUw,  Z907:  Howard,  "History  of  Matrimonial  Tnsti- 
;,"  Z904,  vol.  i.,  ch.  v.,  where  the  literature  is  cited.) 

understand  the  influences  which  aided  in 
ng  the  conceptions  of  the  founders  of  the 
tian  church  relative  to  marriage  and  divorce, 
it  is  needful  to  study  the  legal  and 
1^^  social  environment.  By  each  of  the 
^SL^  three  systems  of  law  with  which 
originally  the  Christians  were  most 
acquainted  marriage  was  treated  as 
a  private  or  lay  contract,  and 
therefore  its  dissolution  was  al- 
..  Among  the  Greeks,  at  any  rate  subse- 
ly  to  the  Homeric  age.  divorce  was  prac- 
By  the  Athenian  law,  which  probably  was 
tttirely  supplanted  by  the  Roman  until  212 
it  was  freely  granted  to  either  spouse.  The 
it,  however,  inured  mainly  to  the  husband, 
to  begin  proceedings  for  a  divorce  the  wife 
equired  to  present  in  person  to  the  archon  a 
sn  statement  of  her  desire;  and  this,  in  a 
iy  where  popular  sentiment  relegated  woman 
seclusion  truly  Oriental,  it  was  in  practise 
dingly  hard  to  do. 

the  Jewish  law,  as  it  still  existed  at  the 
of  the  present  era,  divorce  was  the  one- 
privilege  of  the  man.  At  most  there  was 
a  faint  trace  of  the  woman's  later  right, 
ioned  bv  the  Talmud,  of  demanding  a 
ation.    Legally,  for  the  slightest  reason,  as 


the  school  of  Hillel  maintained,  the  husband 
could  put  away  the  wife  by  simply  handing  her  a 
"get"  or  bill  of  divorce.  By  tiie  written  law 
only  in  two  cases  for  grave  misconduct  was  he 
deprived  of  this  power;  tho  in  practise  there  were 
several  ameliorating  conditions  which  tended  to 
put  a  check  upon  arbitrary  action.  Thus,  while 
divorce  was  a  private  transaction,  certain  for- 
malities had  to  be  observed  in  connection  with 
the  "get"  which  secured  the  restraining  influence 
of  publicity;  and  in  case  the  wife  was  tmjustly 
repudiated  the  dower,  representing  the  ancient 
ntohar,  or  purchase  price  of  the  bride,  had  tcrbe 
paid  to  her  from  the  husband's  property.  More- 
over, some  of  the  limitations  of  the  husband's 
despotic  power  recognized  by  the  Mishnah  or  oral 
law  may  already  have  been  in  force;  and  the 
highest  ethical  sentiment  among  the  Jews  had 
long  been  decidedly  against  too  great  freedom 
of  divorce.  It  was  the  rabbi's  duty  as  much  as 
possible  to  discourage  it  and  to  effect  reconcili- 
ation between  husband  and  wife. 

Negatively,  however,  it  was  the  later  law  of 
Rome  which  had  most  to  do  with  shaping  the 
ideas  of  the  Christian  fathers  relative  to  the 
nature  of  marriage  and  the  doctrine  of  divorce. 
By  the  beginning  of  our  era  all  the  older  and 
stricter  forms  of  marriage,  under  which  divorce 
was  solely  the  man's  prerogative,  had  been  prac- 
tically superseded  by  free  contract  in  which  hus- 
band ana  wife  were  placed  on  an  equal  footing. 
Divorce,  became  a  formless  private  transaction 
to  which  the  woman  was  as  freely  entitled  as  was 
the  man.  No  intervention  of  court  or  mapstrate 
was  essential.  So  far,  indeed,  was  earned  the 
theory  of  absolute  liberty  of  either  spouse  to 
dissolve  the  contract  that,  according  to  Cicero, 
the  jurists  in  one  case  were  in  doubt  whether  a 
divorce  did  not  lejp^ally  arise  ipso  facto  through  the 
consummation  of  a  second  marriage  by  one  of 
the  parties  during  the  lifetime  of  the  other. 
Augustus  introduced  an  important  change  in 
the  interest  of  publicity,  requiring  the  party 
wishing  a  divorce  to  declare  to  the  other  his 
purpose  in  the  presence  of  seven  witnesses  who 
must  be  Roman  citizens  of  full  age ;  otherwise  the 
divorce  to  be  null  and  void.  The  general  result 
was  that  during  the  later  republic  and  the  early 
empire  the  laxity  of  the  nuptial  bond  became  a 
notorious  scandal.  Wedlock  was  dissolved  on 
pxirely  selfish  or  absurdly  trivial  grotmds.  Ac- 
cording to  Seneca,  in  Rome  divorce  no  longer 
brought  with  it  any  shame,  and  there  were  women 
**who  reckoned  their  years  rather  by  their  hus- 
bands than  by  the  consuls."  Nevertheless,  the 
abuse  was  more  a  result  than  a  cause  of  the 
gradual  decline  of  Roman  morals  during  the  two 
centuries  following  its  conquest  of  Carthage.  It 
is  significant  that  the  family  life  of  the  people  at 
large,  notably  that  of  the  middle  classes  m  the 
provinces,  was  not  seriously  tainted  by  the  social 
corruption  of  the  capital  where  all  the  causes  of 
moral  de§:eneration  were  especially  active.  (Con- 
sult: Meier-Schomann,  **Der  attische  Process  " 
1 883-87 ,  ii. ,  5 1  o ;  Hruza,"Polygamie  und  Pellikat,' ' 
1894;  idem,  **  Ehebegrundung  nach  att.  Recht," 
1892 ;  Muller  and  Bauer,  "Die  griech.  Privat-  und 
Kriegsalterthumer,"  1893,  in  Muller's  "  Hand- 
buch";  on   the   Hebrew  law,    Mielziner,    "The 

iewish  Law  of  Marriage  and  Divorce,"  1884; 
jchtschein,  "Die  Ene  nach  mosaisch-tal- 
mudischer  Auffassung,"  1870;  especially  Amram, 
"Jewish  Law  of  Divorce,  1896;  for  Rome, 
W&chter,   "Ueber  die   Ehescheidimgen,"    1821; 
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Rein.  **Das  rom.  Privatrecht/'  1836;  Esmeiix. 
"Melanges,'*  1S86;  Jors,  *'Die  Ehegesetze  des 
Augustus/'  1894;  Lecky,  ** History  of  European 
Morals,"  3d  ed,,  i88i  Ji.  ;and  the  works  of  Freisen, 
Geffcken*  Woolsey,  and  Howard  elsewhere  cited,) 
It  is  not  surprizing  that  the  founders  of  the 
Christian  Church  should  have  regarded  the  laxity 
of  the  marriage  bond  as  a  sign,  if  not  the  prirnary 
cause,  of  the  degeneration  of  Roman  society. 
From  the  beginning  an  earnest  effort  was  made 
so  far  as  possible  to  restrict  the  liberty  of  separa- 
tion and  to  prohibit  the  persons  separated  on 
proper  grounds  from  contracting 
further  marriage;  but  the  various 
passages  of  the  New  Testament 
relating  to  the  subject  are  dis- 
jointed and  confusing  in  their  de- 
tails. Many  vital  questions  are 
either  completely  ignored  or  else  left  in  such 
obscurity  as  to  open  the  way  for  the  wide  diver- 
gence of  doctrine  and  the  bitter  controversies  of 
future  ages,  especially  those  of  the  Reformation 
period.  The  final  triumph  of  the  canonical  theory 
of  the  absolute  indissolubility  of  a  valid  marriage 
was  gained  only  after  twelve  centuries  of  conflict. 
For  four  centuries  the  Bible  passages  were  de* 
bated  by  the  fathers  and  the  councils  before  the 
**strict  construction"  interpretation  of  Augustine 
and  his  followers  clearly  prevailed.  Nearly  all 
were  agreed  that  divorce  is  forbidden  except  for 
the  one  cause  mentioned  by  Matthew ;  but  not  alt 
conceded  the  equal  right  of  the  sexes  in  this  re- 
gard. There  was  a  like  want  of  harmony  touch- 
ing the  lawfulness  of  remarriage  after  divorce. 
According  to  Augustine  adultery  is  the  only 
scriptural  ground  of  separation;  but  even  this 
does  not  dissolve  the  nuptial  tie.  Moreover, 
those  who,  following  the  letter  of  Matthew's  text, 
would  for  this  offense  allow  the  man,  but  not  the 
woman,  the  right  of  repudiation,  he  reproached 
with  violating  the  great  principle  of  Christian 
teaching:  theequality  of  the  wedded  pair.  These 
views  were  adopted  by  the  Council  of  Carthage 
(407  A.D.)  which  thus  anticipated  the  final  settle- 
ment of  the  canon  law.  Before  that  settlement, 
however,  centuries  of  compromise  were  to  inter- 
vene. From  Constantine  to  J  ustinian  the  divorce 
legislation  of  the  Christian  emperors  was  prac- 
tically untouched  by  these  doctrines  of  the  Church, 
-while  in  dealing  with  the  newly  converted 
Teutonic  peoples  the  rigid  Augustinian  rules  were 
relaxed  in  various  w^ays.  Ecclesiastical  dogma 
and  ecclesiastical  practise  were  sadly  out  of 
joint. 

Everywhere,  at  least  among  the  newly  con- 
verted peoples  of  Europe,  as  proved  in  the 
most  convincing  way  by  the  penitentials.  full 
divorce  with  remarriage  was  allowed  on  vari- 
ous grounds.  During  this  period  authority  had 
perforce  to  yield  to  social  expediency.  Not  until 
1164,  in  the  fourth  book  of  Peter  Lombard's 
"Sentences,"  is  found  the  first  clear  recognition 
of  the  ** seven  sacraments,"  among  which  that  of 
marriage  appears.  The  theory  of  the  sacramen- 
tal nature  of  wedlock  had  two  consequences 
which  involved  the  whole  medieval  problem  of 
separation  and  divorce.  First  is  the  dogma  of 
the  indissolubility  of  the  marriage  bond;  and, 
second,  the  ejtclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  Church 
in  matrimonial  causes. 

In  theory  divorce  proper  is  entirely  eliminated 
from  the  mature  law  of  the  Western  Church.  In- 
consistently, however,  in  the  canons  the  word 
*' divorce"  is  used  in  two  senses,  neither  of  which 


harmonizes  with  its  ancient  and  right  mi 
as  a  complete  dissolution  of  the  bond  of  tnie 
wedlock.  First,  the  term  divordum  a  mensa  ii  1^ 
thoro  means  a  separation  of  husband 
O&nou  and  wife  which  does  not  touch  the 
L»w  marriage  tic.  Secondly,  the  lermJi 
dwortium  a  vutculo  matrimonii 
commonly  employed  to  designate,  not  the  dts 
lution  of  a  valid  union,  but  the  judicial  declaration 
of  nullity  of  a  spurious  marriage  which  on  account 
of  some  impediment  is  void,  or  at  least  voidable, 
from  the  beginning.  Yet  it  must  not  be  assumed 
that  in  c^ffcct  absolute  divorce  was  not  tolerated 
by  the  fully  developed  canon  law,  as  that  law 
existed  on  the  eve  of  the  Reformation,  Theo* 
logical  subtlety  had  devised  two  exceptions  to 
the  rule  that  a  genuine  marriage  could  not  be 
dissolved,  thus  opening  the  door  to  manifold 
hardship  and  corruption.  First  is  the  casus  apos- 
toli  or  privilegium  Pautinum,  by  which  the  Chris- 
tian convert,  if  abandoned  by  his  infidel  spouse, 
is  permitted  to  contract  a  new  marriage.  By 
the  second  exception  the  Church  ^iolated  the 
theory  which  she  had  sanctioned  since  Peter  Lorn- 
bard,  that  a  contract  de  prcFsenti,  or  in  words  of 
the  present  tense,  constitutes  a  valid  marriage 
whether  followed  by  actual  wedded  life  or  not ;  for 
the  mature  doctrine  of  the  canon  law,  which  in 
our  own  days  is  still  obeyed  by  the  Ronum 
Church,  allows  the  unconsummate  marriage  dt 
prcesenti  to  be  dissolved  through  papal  dispensa- 
tion or  ipso  facto  by  taking  holy  orders.  Thus, 
accepting  the  Church's  own  definition  of  marriage, 
divorce  a  vinculo  did  not  quite  disappear  from  the 
canon  law;  and  in  effect  there  was  a  far  more  pro- 
lific source  of  full  divorce.  To  all  intents  and 
purposes,  when  judged  from  a  rational  modem 
standpoint,,  the  decree  of  nullity  %vas  a  divorce 
proper.  It  cannot  be  doubted  tliat  by  this  means 
there  existed  a  wide  liberty  of  divorce  in  the  Mid- 
dle Ages,  altho  it  existed  mainly  for  those  who 
"were  able  to  pay  the  ecclesiastical  courts  for  find- 
ing a  w^ay  through  the  tortuous  maze  of  forbidden 
degrees  and  other  impetliments.  Moreover,  in 
persistently  sustaining  the  validity,  tho  not  the 
legality,  of  clandestine  pre-contracts  de  prctsenii 
^—contracts  formed  without  witnesses,  parental 
consent,  official  celebrant,  or  record — the  Church 
was  inviting  social  anarchy.  In  a  divorce  pro- 
cedure masquerading  imder  the  guise  of  an  action 
to  nullify  spurious  marriages  lurked  the  germs  of 

ferjury  and  fraud.     Even  in  the  days  of  Edward 
L,^  an  English  satirist  complains  of  the  "pro- 
digious traffic"  in  divorces  among  husbands  hav- 
ing false  witnesses  and  **selver  among  the  clerkes 
to  send."     Before  the  Reformation,  the  voi dance 
of  alleged  false  wedlock  on  the  ground  of  pre 
contract  or  forbidden  degrees  of  affinity,  spirit 
relationship,   consanguinity,   or  on   some   otl 
canonical   pretext,    had   become  an    intolerabi 
scandal  in  Christendom.     "Marriages  have  been 
brought  into  such  an  uncertainty  thereby,"  justly 
complains  a  statute  of  Henry  VII L.   ''that  no 
marriage  could  be  so  surely  knit  or  boiinden  bul 
it  should  lie  in  either  of  the  parties*  pow^er  . 
to  prove  a  pre-contract,  a  kindred  and  aUiam 
or  a  carnal  knowledge  to  defeat  the  same/' 
short,  bad  marriage-law  and  bad  marriages  were 
the  chief  source  of  the  divorce  evil  during  the 
Middle    Ages.     (See    Geffcken,    *'Ehescheidtmg 
vor  Gratian,"  Leipsic,  1804;  Esmein.  "Le  Mariage 
en  Droit  Canonique,  2  vols,,  Paris,  rSgi;  Freisen, 
**Geschichte  des  Canonise  hen  Eherechts,  ad  ed., 
Paderborn,  1893;  Howard,  '*  Matrimonial  Institu- 
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"  vol.  ii.,  chap.  1 1 ,  where  the  authorities  are 
) 

:h  the  rejection  of  the  sacramental  theory  of 
age  at  the  Reformation  it  was  inevitable 
nore  liberal  ideas  respecting  divorce  should 
A  great  impulse  was  then  given  to  the 
)pment  of  social  control  through  the  State. 
the  outset  the  continental  reformers  took  a 
tand;  for  the  Protestant  doctrine  of  divorce, 
he  Protestant  conception  of  the  form  and 
5  of  marriage,  was  shaped  mainly  by  the 
thought  of  Martin  Luther.  In  his 
dictum,  "marriage  is  a  worldly 
thing,"  lay  the  germs  of  future  civil 
marriage  and  its  coimterpart,  civil 
divorce.  Liberty  of  divorce  is  the 
)f  the  Reformation ;  and  from  the  start  it  has 
{Specially  favored  by  the  more  extreme  Prot- 
;  sects.  At  first  full  divorce  was  generally 
oned  for  two  or  more  causes;  while  the 
radical  theologians,  like  Lambert  of  A  vi- 
and Martin  Bucer,  Milton's  teacher,  went 
t  as  far  as  the  modem  statute-maker  in 
plying  the  permissible  groimds  of  divorce, 
ven  the  most  advanced  thinkers  of  the  six- 
i  and  seventeenth  centuries  to  a  large  ex- 
JtiU  appealed  to  authority  rather  than  to 
I  and  experience  in  their  attempts  to  solve 
at  social  problem.  Only  gradually,  after 
centuries  of  struggle,  has  civil  divorce, 
;ional  grotmds  sanctioned  and  regulated  by 
tate,  been  almost  imiversally  established 
ghout  the  civilized  world. 
ace  it  is  not  surprizing  that  the  Puritan,  the 
lard  of  Protestantism,  should  have  taken 
ad  in  instituting  civil  marriage  and  there- 
ivil  divorce.  The  American  type  of  divorce 
ition  has  its  origin  in  Puritan  New  England. 
»  five  Southern  provinces  before  the  Revo- 
.  not  a  single  instance  of  either  full  divorce 
reparation  from  bed  and  board  has  been  dis- 
ea.  Courts  with  competent  jurisdiction 
act  created.  The  statute-book  is  absolutely 
on  the  subject.  A  few  marriages  were  dis- 
1  by  the  legislature  in  Pennsylvania.  In 
Vork  civil  divorce  existed  during  the  Dutch 
e;  and  after  the  English  conquest  in  1664 
agistrates  may  have  granted  decrees,  doubt- 
jader  the  supposed  sanction  of  Dutch  law. 
inless  on  this  ground  during  the  brief  period 
jasition,  judicial  divorce  a  vinculo  ceased  in 
York  with  thg  English  conquest;  and  what 
ist  been  said  of  New  York  for  the  provincial 
true  also  for  New  Jersey.  The  case  is  very 
ent  for  the  Northern  colonies.  In  most 
zts  throughout  New  England  from  the  out- 
ic  broad  modem  doctrines  of  the  Reformatio 
n  of  Edward  VI. *s  commission,  tho  even  now 
ally  accepted  in  the  mother  country,  were 
a  practise  by  Puritan  and  Separatist  alike. 
nost  advanced  ideals  of  Protestantism  were 
ed.  The  American  conception  of  divorce  as 
ging,  not  to  the  criminal,  but  exclusively  to 
ivil  jurisdiction,  has  its  birth  in  the  seven- 
h  century.  For  more  than  100  years  in  the 
England  colonies  the  canonical  decree  of 
ation  from  bed  and  board — ^which  the  early 
ners  were  inclined  to  reject  as  not  consistent 
the  tisage  of  the  primitive  Church — was 
icaUy,  tho  not  wholly,  abandoned;  while,  on 
ther  hand,  a  dissolution  of  the  bond  of  matri- 
^  was  freely  granted  for  adultery,  desertion, 
!ven  on  other  grounds.  For  Massachusetts 
neoGords  are  but  partially  preserved.     Be- 


tween 1639  and  1692  some  forty  actions  for  di- 
vorce or  annulment  have  been  discovered;  while 
between  1739  and  1776  at  least  147  such  suits 
were  tried  by  the  coiuts.  The  complete  record 
would  doubtless  disclose  many  more.  From  16^0 
onward  Rhode  Island  authorized  divorce  a  vin- 
culo. This  colony  was  sadly  afflicted  by  the  evil 
of  legislative  divorce.  During  nearly  the  entire 
provincial  period  the  assembly,  side  oy  side  with 
the  coiuts,  acted  on  divorce  petitions.  The 
divorce  legislation  of  Connecticut  eained  surpriz- 
ingly  early  maturity.  In  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth centtuy  no  society  in  the  world,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  Holland,  possest  a  system 
so  modem  in  character.  Separation  from  bed 
and  board  was  rejected.  Reasonable  groimds  of 
absolute  divorce  were  sanctioned.  Husband  and 
wife  were  treated  with  even  justice;  and,  altho 
legislative  divorce  was  permitted  and  liable  to 
abuse,  the  greater  part  of  the  litigation  seems  al- 
ways to  have  been  entrusted  to  the  regular  cotirts. 
During  the  seventeenth  century,  almost  si- 
multaneously in  Holland  and  America,  the  foun- 
dation— ^the  essential  principles  and  the  tendency 
— of  modem  divorce  law  was  laid.  Elsewhere 
the  full  and  logical  development  of  State  control 
came  several  generations  later.  In  its  original 
form  the   law  of    1792,    instituting 

a^^i  yi        civil  divorce  in  France,   practically 

tionof      sanctioned      free       dissolution      of 

Diyoree  Law  "^^^^^^®    at    the    pleasure    of    the 

in  Europe  P^^^^^.  A  vast  number  of  decrees 
*^  was  the  natural  result.  Accord- 
ingly in  1803  the  Code  Napoleon 
substituted  a  more  conservative  provision,  allow- 
ing absolute  divorce  for  five  causes.  In  turn  the 
law  of  1803  was  abrogated  in  18 16,  and  civil 
divorce  was  restored  only  in  1884;  but  the  liberal 
policy  of  France,  as  exprest  in  the  Code  Napoleon, 
imdoubtedly  has  had  a  powerful  influence  on  the 
extension  of  civil  marriage  and  divorce  through- 
out Europe.  The  act  of  1884  sanctions  absolute 
divorce,  on  the  petition  of  either  spouse,  for 
adultery,  cruelty,  violence,  and  "injure."  So 
wide  is  the  interpretation  of  "injure"  that  it 
amounts  almost  to  an  "omnibus"  clause.  Sepa- 
ration or  limited  divorce  is  also  sanctioned  by  the 
present  law. 

Previous  to  1900  the  laws  of  divorce  in  German 
lands  were  complex,  obscure,  and  well-nigh  past 
finding  out.  Prussia  alone  had  three  different 
systems;  and  Bavaria  was  in  the  same  plight. 
The  conditions  were  probably  as  unsatisfactory, 
so  far  as  the  character  of  the  law  was  concerned, 
as  they  are  in  the  United  States.  By  the  im- 
perial code  of  1 900  absolute  divorce  is  sanctioned 
for  five  causes:  (i)  adultery;  (2)  attempt  on  the 
life  of  either  spouse  by  the  other;  (3)  malicious 
desertion;  (4)  when  either  spouse  has  been 
guilty  of  grave  violation  of  the  obligations  based 
on  the  marriage  or  of  so  deeply  disturbing  the 
marital  relation  through  dishonorable  or  immoral 
behavior  that  the  continuance  of  the  marriage 
cannot  be  expected  from  the  other;  and  (5)  in- 
sanity (Geisteskrankheit)  of  three  years'  stand- 
ing. It  may  reasonably  be  doubted  whether  any 
"omnibus"  clause  remaining  in  the  laws  of  the 
American  states  gives  wider  discretion  to  the 
court  than  does  the  fourth  of  these  grotmds. 
The  law,  however,  appears  to  be  conservativeljr 
administered,  for  the  number  of  divorces  is 
rapidly  decreasing.  In  1899  9,563  decrees  were 
granted;  while  in  1901,  under  the  new  code,  the 
number  had  sunk  to  8,037. 
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In  England^ — more  conservative  than  Protes- 
tant Germany — no  immediate  change  in  the  canon 
law  of  divorce  was  effected  by  the  Reformation, 
for  the  liberal  provisions  of  Edward  VL's  com- 
mission failed  of  adoption.  Even  the  Puritan 
Revolution,  which  produced  the  civil  marriage 
ordinance  of  1653,  seems  to  have  attempted  no 
divorce  legislation.  Except  by  Parliament,  full 
divorce  was  not  granted  until  1857;  and  the  pro- 
cedure in  securing  a  legislative  divorce  was  at- 
tended by  manifold  scandal  and  hardship.  The 
privilege  of  divorce  was  thus  in  effect  a  monopoly 
of  the  rich  and  powerful.  The  sole  relief  obtain- 
able in  the  courts  was  the  ecclesiastical  decree  of 
separation  from  bed  and  board;  and  this  was 
allowed  only  for  two  causes,  adultery  and  cruelty. 
By  the  existing  law  of  England  three  forms  of 
separation  are  recognized;  and  jurisdiction  is 
vested  wholly  in  the  civil  courts.  Full  divorce 
may  be  granted  for  the  adultery  of  either  spouse; 
but  the  woman  is  treated  with  grave  injustice. 
For  while  the  husband  may  secure  an  absolute 
divorce  on  account  of  the  simple  adultery  of  the 
wife,  the  wife  is  unable  to  free  herself  from  an 
unfaithful  husband  unless  his  infidelity  has  been 

coupled  with  such  cruelty  as  * '  would 

rrwant      ^^^'^    entitled   her  to    a   divorce    a 

£     i|_j^  T^    mt'w 5a  I?/  Uioro**  \  or  "with  desertion, 

^  without  reasonable    cause,  for    two 

years  and  upward";  or  with  certain 
other  aggravating  olTenses,  Since  1 860  the  decree 
nisi  has  been  10  force,  with  the  right  of  the 
king's  proctor  to  intervene.  Secondly,  the  law 
allows  a  decree  for  ** judicial  separation"  "with 
the  same  force  and  the  same  consequences"  as 
the  former  ecclesiastical  sentence  a  "tncnsa  et  thora, 
which  was  abolished  in  1857.  In  the  third  place, 
the  existing  law  provides  for  what  is  commonly 
called  *' magisterial  separation  "  through  which, 
by  the  issue  of  "protection/*  ''maintenance," 
and  "separation"  orders,  the  court  is  able  to 
secure  a  deserted  wife  the  enjoyment  of  her  own 
property*  with  a  just  share  in  the  delinquent 
partner  s  goods,  and  to  protect  the  woman  against 
a  brutal  husband's  violence.  In  England,  as  in 
European  countries  generally,  few  divorces  are 
granted  as  compared  with  the  United  States; 
but  the  divorce- rate  is  rising.  The  number 
mounted  from  127  in  i860  to  390  in  1887.  In 
France,  for  each  1,000  marriages  celebratedi  14 
divorces  were  decreed  in  1885  and  24  in  1891, 
the  population  showing  a  very  small  increase. 
A  similar  movement  is  shown  by  the  statistics 
for  Holland  and  Sweden;  and  even  for  Catholic 
states  like  Greece,  Belgium,  and  Bavaria, 

During  the  colonial  era  the  foundation  of 
American  divorce-law  had  been  laid.  Us  tend- 
ency and  essential  principles  were  determined. 
At  the  Revolution  it  seemed  clear  that  a  free  and 
tolerant  policy  in  this  regard  must  prevail  in  the 
United  States.  Under  the  Federal  Constitution 
the  states  within  their  respective  borders  have 
exclusive    control  of    matrimonial    and    divorce 

legislation.     Congress  has  conferred 

LemlaUoa  ^^^^  same  power  upon  the  organized 

in  the       territories ;  but  it  legislates  directly 

TJaited  St&tai  ^^^    ^^^    District  of    Columbia    and 

Alaska.    As  a  result  there  are  (1907) 

fifty-one  distinct  divorce  codes — 
counting  those  of  Porto  Rico  and  Hawaii^whose 
provisions  are  inharmonious  or  conflicting,  altho 
in  many  of  their  vital  features  they  are  slowly 
approaching  a  common  type.  Jurisdiction  be- 
longs to  the  courts.     Formerly  the  grant  of  di- 
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vorces  by  the  legislatures  was  a  wide-spread  evi 
In  nearly  all  the  states,  directly  or  indirectly, 
is  now  prohibited  by  constitutional  enactment 
and  since  1886  Congress  has  put  a  stop  to  it 
the  territories.     Delaware  discontinued  the  pr 
tise  only  under  the  constitution  of  1897;  while 
in  Connecticut  it  still  surv^ives. 

At  no  time,  except  between  1873  and  1878. 
divorce  been  provided  for  by  law  in  South  '^ 
lina.      In     the     other     fifty-one     states- 
estates"  to  include  the  districts,  territories 
insular   possessions — full    divorce    is    permitted 
while  in  twenty-three  states  separation  from  bed 
and    board    is    hkewise    allowed.     Moreover,  id 
seven  jurisdictions  the  courts  are  authorized  to 
decree  separate  maintenance  which  is  practically 
the  same  a.^  separation  from  bed  and  board.    The 
number  of  legal  causes  of  divorce  a  \>ittculo  varies 
from  one   (adultery)   in  New  York,   Disirici  of 
Columbia,   and,   practically,   in    North  Carolina 
(1905),  to  fourteen  in  Nevv  Hampshire,     ScvenJ 
of  these  grounds  reveal  the  tendency  of  modei 
thought  to  free  itself  from  traditionalauthority 
dealing  with  this  social  problem.     Thus  forty-two 
states  have  admitted  drunkenness  (intoxication, 
intemperance)  as  a  sufficient  cause  for  dissolving 
the  marriage  bond.     Failure  to  provide  for  wif« 
or   family   is    recognized    by   twenty-one    codes. 
Vagrancy  of  the  husband  is  a  cause  in  Missouri 
and  Wyoming-     By  the  statute  of  Rhode  Island 
a  marriage  may  be  dissolved  when  either  spouse 
is  guilty  of  *' habitual,  excessive,  and  intemperate 
use  of  opium,  morphin,  or  chloral " ;  and  a  similar 
law  exists  in  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Mississippi, 
and  Porto  Rico.  1 

Equally  lacking  in  uniformity  antj  even  more  I 
confusing  are  the  laws  regarding  remarriage  after 
divorce.  It  eighteen  states  no  restraint  whatever 
is  placed  on  the  immediate  remarriage  of  either 
party  with  another.  Elsewhere  restrictions  are 
placed  upon  one  or  both  of  the  persons  either  as  a 
penalty  or  to  allow  time  for  proceed- 
Esmarri&ee  ^ngs  in  error  or  on  appeal.  Thus,  in 
^*  case  of  adultery,  marriage  with  the  ac- 
complice during  the  life  of  the  former 
spouse  is  forbidden  in  Louisiana,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Tennessee ;  while  such  a  union  is  absolutely  pro- 
hibited by  the  law  of  Delaware.  In  South  DaKOta 
and  New  York  the  defendant  ^ilty  of  adultery 
may  not  marry  any  person  dunng  the  Hfe  of  the^ 
aggrieved;  altho  in  New  York,  on  certain  condi-™ 
tions,  the  coiirt  may  remove  the  restriction  after^ 
five  years.  By  the  criminal  code  of  Florida  the 
guilty  defendant  may  not  marry  anew.  Under 
the  Act  of  1901,  in  the  District  of  Columbia  the 
defendant  is  absolutely  restrained  from  remar- 
riage, except  with  the  former  spouse.  The  wis- 
dom of  such  severity  in  case  of  adultery  will  be 
questioned  by  the 'enlightened  reformer.  Ex-, 
ceptionally  drastic  treatment  of  this  offense, 
compared  with  other  grounds  of  divorce,  appea 
to  arise  in  a  traditional  reverence  for  authority 
rather  than  in  a  thoroughly  informed  regard  fo 
the  social  welfare.  In  several  states,  under  va 
rious  conditions,  the  placing  of  a  temporary  offi 
perpetual  restraint  on  further  wedlock  is  left  to  the 
court's  discretion.  Such  is  the  case  of  Michigan, 
Mississippi,  Virginia,  and  Alabama;  while  in 
Georgia  the  question  is  left  to  the  jury,  subject  to 
the  court's  revision.  Three  of  the  N^ew  England 
states  discriminate  against  the  defendant.  In 
Vermont,  since  1878,  the  libelee  may  not  marry 
any  person  other  than  the  libelant  for  three  years, 
unless  the  latter  dies.     Since  1883  the  statute  of 
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forbids  the  party  obtaining  the  decree  to 
ry  in  two  years  without  the  court's  permis- 
^hile  during  that  period  the  adverse  party 
)lutely  restrained ;  nor  at  any  later  time  may 
marry  without  the  court's  consent.  In 
chusetts,  since  1881,  the  offending  person, 
lit  petition  to  the  court,  may  remarry  only 
two  years.  Moreover,  Massachusetts,  fol- 
l  the  English  precedent,  has  adopted  the 
J  nisi;  and  in  principle  her  example  has 
y  been  followed  by  Maine   (1883),  Okla- 

(1893),  Rhode  Island  (1902),  New  York 
I,  and  California  (1^03).  This  device  is  a 
one,  giving  the  litigants  time  for  second 
ht ;  and  it  should  be  carefully  considered  in 
t  legislation.  Nine  states  of  the  West,  fore- 
any  attempt  to  impose  a  penalty,  are  con- 
o  nx  a  period  within  which  neither  person 
narry  again;  and  usually,  if  proceedings  in 
or  on  appeal  be  instituted,  the  restraint  is 
led  to  final  judgment,  or  to  thirty  days  be- 
lt as  in  Kansas  and  Oklahoma.  This  term 
ay  varies  from  three  months  in  North  Da- 

0  one  year  in  Colorado  and  Wisconsin.  On 
ther  hand,  two  Western  states  are  more 
ent,  discriminating  against  the  guilty  per- 
Thus  Illinois  (1905)  requires  such  person  to 
wo  years,  and  Montana  (1895)  three  years; 
in  those  commonwealths  one  year  and  two 
respectively  is  the  period  for  the  aggrieved, 
lomalous  condition  of  the  law  should  be 

Owing  to  the  want  of  precision  and  imi- 
,y  in  the  legislation  of  tne  states,  the  re- 
ts placed  on  the  marriage  of  divorced  per- 
re  practically  futile.  In  1829  the  supreme 
of  Massachusetts  (in  Putnam  vs.  Putnam, 
:.,  433-35)  decided  that  if  a  man,  "being  a 
at  in  the  state,  for  the  sake  of  evading  the 
oes  into  a  neighboring  state  where  such  a 
ige  is  valid,  and  is  there  married  and  imme- 
f  returns  and  continues  to  reside  here,  the 
ige  is  valid  here,  and  after  his  death  his 
'  is  entitled  to  dower  in  his  estate."  This 
lent  was  followed  by  New  York  in  1881 
Voorhis  vs.  Brintnall,  86  N.  Y.,  18) ;  Wash- 
i  in  1900  (Willey  vs.  Willey,  22  Wash., 
i) ;  and  California  in  1903  (Estate  of  Wood, 
aJ.,  129).  The  prevailing  doctrine  of  the 
appears  to  be  that  a  marriage  good  where 
mtracted  is  good  everywhere ;  but  there  are 
ing  decisions. 

principal  sources  of  clandestine  divorces 
e  statutes  relating  to  residence  and  notice. 
J  to  the  defendant  through  publication  in 
wspapers,  still  quite  generally  permitted,  is 
ally  capable  of  abuse;  but  in  recent  years 
iber  of  states  have  enacted  rigorous  laws 
ling  notice  when  personal  service  cannot  be 
The  provisions  regarding  residence  are 
ting,  lax,  and  wanting  in  precision.  They 
migration  for  divorce.  At  present  the  term 
vioMS  residence  for  the  plaintiff,  or  at  least 
LC  of  the  parties,  varies  from  six  months 
to  nve  years;  but  the  prevailing 
period  is  one  year,  at  least  twenty- 
eight  commonwealths,  imder  various 
**'^  conditions,  having  that  require- 
ment. Massachusetts,  in  particular, 
most  stringent  law.  A  divorce  will  be 
d  for  any  lawful  cause,  occurring  in  the 
nr  elsewhere,  when  the  libelant  has  lived  for 
ears  in  the  commonwealth;  or,  when  the 

1  were  inhabitants  of  the  state  at  the  time 
marriage,  if  the  libelant  has  been  such  an 


inhabitant  for  three  years  before  the  libel  was 
filed,  provided  neither  came  into  the  state  for  the 
purpose.  With  these  exceptions,  as  expressly 
provided  in  the  act,  a  divorce  will  not  be  jg^anted 
for  any  cause,  if  the  parties  have  never  hved  to- 
gether as  man  and  wife  in  the  commonwealth; 
nor  for  any  cause  occurring  in  another  state  or 
coimtry,  imless,  before  it  occurred,  they  had  so 
lived  together  in  the  commonwealth,  and  one  of 
them  was  there  living  at  the  time  it  took  place. 
Moreover,  Massachusetts,  like  Maine,  Delaware, 
and  Tennessee,  has  attempted  to  prevent  clan- 
destine divorce  through  the  evasion  of  her  laws. 
When  an  inhabitant  of  the  commonwealth  goes 
outside  the  state  to  obtain  a  divorce  for  a  cause 
which  occurred  in  the  state  while  the  parties  there 
resided,  or  for  a  cause  which  would  not  be  recog- 
nized as  lawful  therein,  the  "divorce  so  obtained 
shall  be  of  no  force  or  effect"  in  the  common- 
wealth. 

The  appearance  in  1889  of  the  government  re- 
port, compiled  imder  the  direction  of  Hon.  Car- 
roll D.  Wright,  disclosed  something  like  the  real 
facts  regarding  divorce  in  the  United  States. 
This  report  contains  fairly  complete  statistics, 
drawn  from  a  careful  analjrsis  of  the 

1867-46  manuscript  court  records  in  all  the 
states  and  territories  for  the  twenty 
years,  1867  to  1886,  inclusive.  The 
facts  revealed  are  sufficiently  startling.  In  the 
entire  country  during  this  time,  328,716  petitions 
for  full  or  partial  divorce  were  grantea.  From 
p,937  decrees  in  1867,  the  ntmfiber  rose  to  11,586 
m  187 1 ;  14,800  in  1876;  20,762  in  1881;  and  to 
25.535  in  1886 ;  thus,  comparing  the  last  year  with 
the  first,  showing  an  increase  of  157  per  cent, 
while  the  population  grew  but  60  per  cent  dur- 
ing the  same  two  decades.  Again — to  express 
the  result  in  terms  of  the  divorce-rate — in  1867, 
it  is  estimated,  there  were  173  divorces  to  100,000 
married  couples,  while  in  1886  the  number  had 
risen  to  250.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  last- 
named  year,  the  average  divorce-rate  in  the 
U.  S.  was  higher  than  for  any  other  coimtry 
collecting  statistics,  except  Japan.  In  that 
coimtry,  according  to  Professor  Willcox,  there 
was  *'more  than  one  divorce  to  every  three 
marriages,  and  more  than  four  and  a  half  times 
as  many  divorces  as  there  were  in  the  U.S.,  altho 
the  population  of  Japan  was  only  about  two 
thirds  as  great."  Of  the  whole  number  of  di- 
vorces during  the  period,  1 1 2,540  were  granted  to 
the  husband,  and  216,176  to  the  wife.  Among 
the  principal  causes,  at  each  stage  of  the  weddea 
life,  only  lor  adultery  were  more  decrees  granted 
on  the  husband's  petition  than  on  those  of  the 
wife.  But  the  relative  numbers  granted  on  the 
wife's  petition  vary  greatly — from  39.3  per  cent 
in  North  Carolina  to  77.9  per  cent  in  Nevada. 
These  figures  are  one  inaication  of  the  relative 
significance  of  the  divorce  problem  for  women. 

Several  important  generalizations  may  be 
drawn  from  the  available  statistics.  In  the  U.  S., 
as  in  Europe,  the  divorce-rate  is  higher  in  the  city 
than  in  the  country.  Again,  Mill,  Bodio,  Farr, 
Bertillon.  and  other  investigators  have  shown 
that  in  Europe  the  marriage-rate  falls  in  hard 
times  and  rises  again  on  the  return  of  prosperity. 
According  to  Wiflcox  ('* A  Study  of  Vitel  Stetis- 
tics,"  in  the  Political  Science  Quarterly,  vol.  viii.. 
pp.  76-77) » t^s  rule  appears  to  hold  good  for  the 
if.  S.  Furthermore,  Willcox  has  demonstrated 
that  the  average  divorce-rate  for  the  whole  coim- 
try is  affected  in  the  same  way,  sinking  in  times  of 
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war  and  industrial  depression,  and  rising  on  the 
restoration  of  business.  The  report  of  iSSg  en- 
ables us  to  determine  pretty  accurately  what  part 
of  the  vast  number  of  decrees  is  due  to  lack  of 
uniformity  in  the  state  laws.  It  shows  that  the 
evil  of  migration  for  dh^orce  is  greatly  exagger- 
ated by  popular  opinion.  Twenty  years  ago  it 
was  commonly  assumed  that  perhaps  qo  or  95 
per  cent  of  divorces  were  obtained  by  migration 
to  jurisdictions  where  decrees  could  be  secured  on 
easier  terms  than  at  home.  The  facts  disclosed 
by  the  report  were  a  great  surprize.  While  it  does 
not  provide  materials  for  an  exact  deduction,  it 
was  discovered  that  in  over  231.000  divorces 
in  twenty  years  where  the  place  of  marriage  was 
known,  more  than  80  per  cent  were  granted  in  the 
states  where  the  marriages  were  celebrated. 
**Now/'  to  quote  Mr.  Dike's  summary,  "as  it  was 
also  shown  that  divorce  on  the  average  does  not 
take  place  until  more  than  nine  years  after  the 
marriage,  and  as  23  per  cent  of  the  popjulation  of 
the  country  had  moved  from  the  state  where 
born,"  it  seems  safe  to  say  that  not  to  exceed  2 
or  3  per  cent  of  divorces  were  secured  by  persons 
migrating  to  other  jurisdictions  for  the  purpose. 
At  present  the  relative  number  of  such  clandes- 
tine divorces  is  doubtless  much  less  than  in  1S86. 
for  in  many  vital  yioints  the  laws  of  the  states 
then  chiefly  responsible  for  the  evil  have  become 
more  stringent.  Indeed,  already  in  i88g,  the 
Rev,  Samuel  W,  Dike,  of  Aubumdale,  Mass,,  the 
able  secretary  of  the  National  League  for  the 
Protection  of  the  Fsmily^to  whom  is  ivspccially 
due  the  inception  of  the  great  government  report 
just  mentioned — was  led  to  declare  that  "the 
establishment  of  uniform  laws  is  not  the  central 
point"  of  the  divorce  problem.  Moreover,  since 
1900,  the  action  of  the  federal  and  certain  state 
courts  is  significant.  In  a  number  of  cases  arising 
in  various  states  they  have  declared  null  and  void 
decrees  secured  in  jurisdictionB  where  the  plain- 
tiffs were  not  bona  fide  residents,  even  when  they 
had  dwelt  in  such  jtuisdictions  for  the  statutory 
term  prescribed  as  a  condition  for  obtaining  a 
divorce.  Thus  both  the  statutes  and  the  courts  are 
distinctly  discouraging  to  the  **  divorce  colony." 

It  appears,  likewise,  that  to  some  extent  the 
evU  of  lax  administration  of  the  divorce  laws  by 
the  courts  is  exaggerated  by  popular  opinion. 
The  report  shows  that  in  seventy  counties  scat- 
tered over  twelv^e  states  over  30  per  cent  of  all 
petitions  for  di^-^orce  were  rejected.  There  is  a 
prevaiUng  notion  that  a  large  number  of  persons 
who  seek  divorce  do  so  in  order  at  once  to  con- 
tract new^  marriages.  Unfortunately  there  are  no 
collected  data  adequate  to  settle  this  question 
for  the  U.  S.  Such  foreign  statistics  as  are  avail- 
able show  that  restrictions  upon  the  remarriage 
of  divorced  persons  would  not  affect  in  a  large 
degree  the  divorce  -  rate.  They  indicate  that 
within  the  first  two  or  three  years* after  dissolution 
of  marriage  divorced  men  are  not  much  more  in- 
clined to  remarry  than  are  widowers,  while  during 
the  same  period  a  greater  number  of  divorced 
women  than  widows  renew  the  nuptial  ties. 
Whether  the  number  of  divorces  is  greatly  influ- 
enced by  legislation  is  a  question  which  has  given 
rise  to  decided  difference  of  opinion.  In  1883 
Bertillon  took  the  position  that  statutes  extend- 
ing the  causes  of  divorce  or  relaxing  the  procedure 
in  divorce  suits  have  little  influence  *  upon  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  decrees.**  For  the 
U.  S.,  at  any  rate,  this  \^ew  cannot  be  entirely 
sustained.     The    divorce    movement    is    indeed 
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mainly  dependent  upon  social  forces  which  lie  faj 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  legislator.  Yet  it  seems 
ahnost  certain  that  there  is  a  margin,  very  im- 
portant tho  narrow,  within  which  he  may  wisely 
exert  a  restraining  induence.  He  can  create  a 
legal  environment  favorable  to  reform.  Good 
divorce-laws — ^laws  which  are  clear,  certain,  and 
simple,  law^s  which  cannot  be  evaded,  which  are 
not  a  "dead  letter,"  laws  which  express  the  best 
results  of  social  experience — constitute  such  an. 
environment,  and  they  may  even  lower  the  di- 
vorce-rate. They  may  check  hasty  impulse  and 
force  individuals  to  take  time  for  reflection. 
They  may  also,  by  securing  publicity,  preveafc 
manifold  injustice  in  the  granting  of  decrees. 

In  Europe  the  div^orce-rate  is  rising,  while  the 
marriage-rate  is  falling.  The  same  is  doubtless 
true  of  the  U.  S.,  judging  from  the  scanty  ma- 
terials available.  It  is  by  no  means  creditable  to 
the  American  people  that  with  eleven  exceptions 
- — the  six  commonwealths  of  New  Englaiid,  with 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Michigan,  California, 
(1905),  and  Iowa  (1006) — the  states 
are  making  no  effective  provision  for 
the  collection  of  divorce  statistics. 
At  present  there  is  no  means  of  de* 
termining  the  average  rate  for  the  whole  country; 
but  everv  practical  reformer  and  student  of  social 
ethics  will  rejoice  that  Congress  has  already  pro- 
vided for  a  second  report  on  marriage  and  divorce, 
covering  the  period  since  1886.  The  director  of 
the  census  is  already  engaged  on  the  work.  The 
report,  doubtless,  will  show  substantial  progress. 
Indeed,  there  is  much  hasty  and  misdirected 
criticism  of  American  divorce-laws  that  ignores 
the  remedial  legislation  of  the  last  twenty  years. 
Within  that  period  the  foundation  of  what  may 
become  a  common  and  effective  divorce-code  for 
the  whole  union  has  slowly  been  laid.  More  and 
more  in  their  essential  features  the  divorce-laws  of 
the  states  are  duplicating  each  other,  and  they  are 
becoming  better.  Little  by  little,  as  a  detailed 
examination  of  the  whole  body  of  enactments 
reveals,  more  stringent  provisions  for  notice  to 
the  defendant  have  been  made,  longer  terms  of 
previous  residence  for  the  parties  required,  and 
more  satisfactory  conditions  of  remarriage  after 
the  decree  prescribed;  while  the  more  dangerous 
*'  omnibus  "  clauses  in  the  list  of  statutory  grounds 
have  been  repealed.  At  least  eight  states  severe- 
ly punish  the  soliciting  of  divorce  business.  More- 
over, saner  opinions  regarding  the  true  nature  and 
the  real  source  of  the  divorce  evil  are  beginning  to 
prevail. 

First  of  all  it  is  needful  to  free  the  mind  from 
hampering  traditions,  and  to  accept  the  judg- 
ments of  history.  The  guiding  hght  will  come, 
not  from  authority,  but  from  a  rational  under- 
standing of  the  existing  facts.  The  appeal  to 
theological  criteria,  bom  of  primitive  and  very 
different  conditions,  is  vain*  The  vast  literature 
which  seeks  to  solve  social  questions  by  juggUng 
with  ancient  texts  is  largely  a  monument  of 
wasted  energy.  Much  of  it  is  sterile,  or  it  serves 
but  to  retard  progress  and  to  befog  the  issue. 

The  divorce  movement  is  a  portentous  and  al- 
most universal  incident  of  modern  civilization. 
Doubtless  it  si^ifies  underlying  social  evils  vast 
and  perilous.  Yet  to  the  student  of  history  it  is 
perfectly  clear  that  this  is  but  a  part  of  the 
mighty  movement  for  social  liberation  which  has 
been  gaining  in  volume  and  strength  ever  since  the 
Reformation.  According  to  the  sixteenth  ceo 
tury  reformer,  divorce  is  the  '* medicine"  for    "' 
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se  of  marriage.     It  is  so  to-day  in  a  sense 

real  than  Smith  and  Bullinger  ever  dreamed 
Certain  it  is  that  a  detailed  study  of  Amer- 

legislation  produces  the  conviction  that, 
y  as  are  our  divorce-laws,  our  marriage-laws 
IT  worse;  while  our  apathy,  carelessness,  and 
f  touching  the  safeguards  of  the  matrimonial 
;ution  are  well-nigh  incredible. 
rwhere  in  the  field  of  social  ethics,  perhaps, 
Te  more  confusion  of  thought  than  in  deahng 

the  divorce  (question.  Some  people  look 
upon  divorce  as  an  evil  in  itself; 
jm^i  others  regard  it  as  a  ** remedy"  for, 
^^  or  a  "symptom"  of,  social  disease. 
■'**•  To  the  Roman  Catholic,  and  to  those 
who  believe  with  him,  divorce  is  a  sin, 
anction  of  "successive  polygamy,"  of  '*po-" 
ny  on  the  instalment  plan.'  At  the  other 
rme  are  those  who,  like  Milton  and  Hum- 
;,  would  allow  marriage  to  be  dissolved  freely 
lutual  consent,  or  even  at  the  desire  of  either 
se.  According  to  the  prevailing  opinion, 
!ver,  as  exprest  in  modem  legislation,  divorce 
Id  be  allowed,  with  more  or  less  freedom 
r  careful  state  regulation.  Yet  divorce  is 
doned  by  the  state  as  an  individual  right ;  and 
!  may  be  occasions  when  the  exercise  of  that 

b^:omes  a  social  duty.  The  right ,  of  course , 
ipable  of  abuse.     Loose  divorce-laws  may 

invite  crime.  Nevertheless,  it  is  fallacious 
present  the  institution  of  divorce  as  itself  a 
ice  to  social  morality.  It  is  a  result  and  not 
ise;  a  remedy  and  not  the  disease. 
is  is  the  principle  upon  which  rests  the  whole 
*m  theory  of  social  control.  In  the  Western 
i  the  extension  of  the  sphere  of  secular  legis- 
a  practically  to  the  whole  province — ^the 
e  outward  or  legal  province— of  marriage 
divorce  is  a  fact  of  transcendent  interest, 
lis  regard  the  Reformation  marks  the  begin- 

of  a  social  revolution.     Luther's  dictum 

"marriage  is  a  worldly  thing"  contained 
In  it  the  germ  of  more  history  than  its  author 
imagined.  The  real  trend  of  evolution  has 
it  all  times  been  clearly  seen  or  frankly  ad- 
5d;  but  from  the  days  of  Luther,  however 
saled  in  theological  garb  or  forced  tmder 
ogical  sanctions,  however  opposed  by  re- 
nary  dogma,  public  opinion  has  more  and 
!  decideoly  recognized  the  right  of  the  tem- 
l  lawmaker  in  this  field.  As  a  result,  in  the 
».,  not  less  than  elsewhere  in  countries  of 
«m  civilization,  marriage,  divorce,  and  all 
institutions  of  the  family  are  emerging  as 
ly  social  institutions,  tc  be  dealt  with  ac- 
ing  to  human  needs.  Definiteljr  the  state 
8  to  have  gained  control  of  matrimonial  ad- 
stration.  Yet  it  must  be  conceded  that  the 
snoe  of  legislation  in  curing  social  disease  is 

restricted.  Apparently,  if  there  is  to  be 
ktion,  it  must  come  through  the  vitalizing, 
lerative  power  of  a  more  efficient  moral, 
ical,  and  social  training  of  the  yoimg.  The 
Bmental  causes  of  divorce  lie  far  beyond  the 
I  of  the  statute-maker.  They  are  rooted 
ly  in  the  imperfections  of  human  nature  and 
ocial  system,  particularly  in  false  sentiments 
"ding  marriage  and  the  family.  Beyond 
tion,  as  in  the  Middle  Ages,  the  chief  cause  of 
pce  is  bad  marriage-laws  and  bad  marriages, 
conviction  is  deepening  that  for  the  wise 
mcr,  who  would  elevate  and  protect  the 
ly,  the  center  of  the  problem  is  marriage  and 
fivorce.     One  Gretna  Green  for  clandestine 


marriages,  like  that  at  St.  Joseph,  Mich.,  is  the 
source  of  more  harm  to  society  than  are  a  dozen 
divorce  colonies,  like  that  at  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D. 
Indeed,  the  "marriage  resort"  is  the  mother  of 
the  "colony."  The  wise  reformer  must  deal 
with  causes  and  not  with  effects.  He  will  not 
waste  his  energy  in  punishing  divorced  people  by 
refusing  to  solemnize  their  marriages.  Rather 
he  will  strive  to  lessen  the  social  evils  of  which 
the  divorced  man  or  woman  is  the  victim.  Let 
ecclesiastical  conventions,  if  they  would  serve 
society,  concern  themselves  with  restraining  the 
original  marriages  of  the  unfit.  Let  them  reflect 
on  the  social  wickedness  of  joining  in  wedlock  the 
innocent  girl  with  the  rich  or  titled  rake;  or  of 
uniting  those  who  are  tainted  by  inherited  tend- 
encies to  disease  and  crime. 

Reform  will  come  mainly,  not  through  legis- 
lation, but  through  a  new  and  more  rational  edu- 
cation which  shall  embrace  the  whole  complex 
problem  of  sex,  marriage,  and  the  family.  Still 
the  legislator  has  important  work  to 

Uniform     ^^•.  particular  it   seems   worth 

Divorce  Law  ^^^^^  ^^  strive  for  more  tmiform  laws 
in  the  states.  Ideally,  a  common 
code  embracing  the  entire  body  of 
matrimonial  law  is  desirable,  if  it  might  be  gained 
without  too  great  a  sacrifice  of  local  control ;  for 
it  would  conduce  in  many  ways  to  social  order. 
Yet  it  seems  inexpedient,  perhaps  tmdesirable,  to 
strive  for  a  imiform  list  of  statutory  causes  of 
divorce.  It  is  precisely  with  respect  to  the  legal 
grounds  of  divorce  that  theological  conservatism 
and  social  liberalism  are  in  sharpest  antagonism. 
From  the  scientific  points  of  view,  as  already  seen, 
divorce  in  itself  is  not  immoral.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  quite  probable  that  drastic,  like  negli- 
gent, legislation  is  sometimes  immoral.  It  is  not 
necessarily  a  virtue  in  a  divorce-law,  as  often  as- 
sumed, to  restrict  the  application  of  the  remedy, 
regardless  of  the  sufferings  of  the  social  body.  If 
it  were,  the  only  logical  course  would  be  to  imi- 
tate South  Carolina  and  prohibit  divorce  entirely. 
The  most  enlightened  juagment  of  the  age  heartily 
approves  of  the  policy  of  extending  the  legal 
causes  so  as  to  include  offenses  other  than  the  one 
"scriptural"  groimd,  such  as  intoxication  from 
the  habitual  use  of  strong  drinks  or  narcotics,  as 
being  equally  destructive  of  connubial  happiness 
and  family  well-being. 

Accordingly,  tmtil  recently  (iqo6),  practical 
workers  have  thought  best  to  confine  the  move- 
ment to  an  effort  to  procure  the  adoption  by  the 
several  states  of  a  model  statute  designed  to  pre- 
vent clandestine  divorce;  that  is,  to  a  statute 
dealing  mainly  with  procedure.  Such  is  the 
character  of  the  bill  drafted  in  1 899-1  goo  by  the 
Conference  of  State  Commissions  on  Uniform 
Legislation.  But  a  more  comprehensive  effort 
has  just  been  started  by  the  "National  Congress 
on  Uniform  Divorce-Laws."  At  its  Washington 
session  (Feb.  19-22,  1906),  after  earnest  and  en- 
lightening discussion,  this  body,  composed  of 
delegates  from  forty  states,  adopted  a  series  of 
seventeen  resolutions  on  which  is  based  **An  act 
regulating  annulment  of  marriage  and  divorce," 
agr^d  upon  by  the  congress  at  its  Philadelphia 
session  in  November,  1906.  The  policy  of  the 
act  is  conservative.  Both  full  and  partial  divorce 
are  provided  for.  Divorce  a  vinculo  is  permitted 
for  adultery,  bigamy,  conviction  and  sentence  for 
crime  followed  bv  imprisonment,  extreme  cruelty, 
wilful  desertion  for  two  years,  and  habitual  drunk- 
enness for  two  years.    Divorce  a  mensa  may  be 
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granted  for  the  sarae  six  causes,  and  also  for 
hopeless  insanity  of  the  husband/*  The  decree 
nisi,  to  become  absolute  after  one  year,  is  adopted ; 
and  there  are  careful  provisions  for  residence » 
notice,  and  procedure.  The  congress  also  sub- 
mitted draft-acts  providing  respectively  for  the 
**  return  of  statistics  relating  to  divorce  proceed- 
ings'* and  for  the  "return  of  marriage  statistics/* 
In  its  first  resolution  the  congress  wisely  de- 
clares that  "no  federal  divorce-law  is  feasible/* 
Moreover,  it  is  significant  of  its  right  understand- 
ing of  the  problem,  that  the  body  urges  a  like 
effort  to  secure  a  uniform  marriage-law. 

Rbprrsnces:  For  ihe  Reformation  Period  :  Richter.  Beitrdge 
Bur  Gesckichte  des  IthnscheidHngsrecht  %n  dtr  nxing  Kir  eke, 
idj8:  idem.  Kircktnreckt,  8th  ed,,  i8S0;  his  edition  of 
KtrckeHordnung^n  dts  sfchtthnS^H  J  ahrhundtrts ,  1846; 
Goeachen,  Doctrina  d*  matrimonio^  1848;  Strampff,  Dr. 
Martin  Luther:  Ueber  die  Ehe,  1857;  and  Dietrich.  Evan- 
gtiisches  EhescketduHgsrecht,  1893.  For  EMhrtd:  Mac- 
queen,  Practical  Treatise  on  Uu  AppgUafg  Jwisdiclion  of 
ike  House  of  Lords  and  Pri\yy  Councu;  Icgether  wiik  tiu  Prac- 
tice <m  Partiamentarv  Divorce,  iS^*;  Geary,  Law  ef  Mar- 
riage and  Family  Relations,  1893;  Hammick.  Marrii\ge  Law 
<pf  England,  jd  ed„  1887;  Ernst,  Treatise  on  Martiage  and 
Divorce,  1879.  For  France:  Kelly,  "French  Law  of  Mar* 
riage.  Marriage  Contracts,  attd  Dtvorce,  1895. 

For  the  U  S.:  Report  on  Marriage  and  Divorce  in  the  United 
States.  1867^86,  by  Carroll  D.  Wright.  Commissioner, 
1889;  Reports  of  the  National  Divorce  Refomt  Leag$te\  and  of 
the  National  League  for  the  Protection  of  Ike  Family,  1886- 
1006.  by  Samuel  VV.  Dike;  idem.  Statistics  of  Marriage  and 
Divorce,  in  Politiccd  Scie-nce  QtMrterly^  1889,  voL  iv.,  pp. 
593-6  [4;  idem,  Probletns  of  ihe  Family,  in  the  Century,  1890, 
voK  locxix,.  pp.  385-95;  idem.  On  Divorce,  in  the  Publica- 
tions of  the  American  Statistical  Association,  1889,  vol.  i., 
pp.  J06-14;  idem,  Theory  of  ike  Marriage  Tie,  in  the 
Andover  Review,  December,  1S93;  idem.  The  Probler**  of  ihe 
Family,  in  Congress  of  Arts  and  Science,  vol.  vii.:  Modern 
Social  Conditions,  by  W.  B.  Bailey.  1006;  The  Divorce 
Problem,  A  Study  in  Statistics,  by  W.  F.  Willcox.  1897; 
idem.  A  Study  in  Vital  Statistics,  in  Political  Sciettce  Quar- 
Urly.  1893,  vol.  vin,,  pp.  60-96;  Marriage  and  Divorce,  by 
Carroll  D,  Wright,  in  the  ChruHan  Register,  1891,  vol.  Ux., 
PP-  655-58;  Etude  Demoeraphique  de  Divorce,  by  Jacques 
Bcrtillon,  1883;  idem.  The  Fate  of  the  Divorced,  in  the 
StatisticaX  Society  Journal,  1884.  vol.  xlvii..  pp.  519-26; 
Studies  in  History  and  Jurisprudence,   by  James   Hryce, 


1901,  vol.  i.,  pp.  381-474;  irwongruity  of  the  iHvorce  Laws, 
by  J.  C.  Richberg,  in  Michigao  Political  Science  Associa- 
tion's Publications,  189s.  vol.  j..  No.  4;   Ethics  of  Divorce, 


by  Felix  Adler,  in  Ethical  Record.   18S9-90,  voL  ii.,  pp. 

300— 209,  vol.  iii.  pp.  1-7;  DivcfTce  SocioUtgically  Considered^ 

by  E.  Janes,  in  New  Englander  and  Yale  Review,  1891,  pp* 

J95-402;  Diagnostics  of  Divorce,  by  W.  C.  Robinson,  m 

Journal  of  Social  Science,    1881.   vol.   xiv.,    pp.    136—51: 

Carriage  and    Divorce  in  North    Dakota,   by  John    Lee 

bulter.  in  American  Journal  of  Sociology,  1906.  vol.  xii,* 

gp.  308-420:  The  Family,  by  Elsie  CJewcs  Parsons^  1906; 

jJTabuiaied^  Digest   of   Divorce  Laws*  by  H.   Hirsh,    1901; 

'Law  of  Divorce,  by  A.  P.  Lloyd,  1S87:  Marriage  and  Divorce 

in  tfw  United  Slates,  by  D.  Con  vers.    1889;  Geography  of 

Marriage,  by  W,  L.  Snyder,   1S89;  Marriage  and  Divorce, 

^-^  H-  C.  Whitney,  1804:    Divorce  and  Divorce  Legislation, 

T,  D.  Woolscy,  j88i:  Neuf  Commentaries  on  Marriage, 

tree,  and  Separation,   by  J.  P.  Bishop.    1891:   Law  of 

free  and  Annuitnent  of  Marriage,  by  W.  T.  Nelson.  189s: 

edings  of  the  National  Congress  on  Uniform  Divorce 
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at  author.   Marriage  and    Divorce,   in   Encychpetdia 

mericaHa,  vol.  x.;  Social  Control  and  the  Function  of  Oie 

amiiy,  in  Congress^  of  Arts  and  Science.  voK  vji,;   The  Prob- 
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DIVORCE  STATISTICS:  The  sources  am  the 
registration  or  other  reports  of  the  ten  states  and 
eight  or  ten  foreign  countries  making  annual  re- 
ports, the  special  report  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Labor  of  1889  on  Marriage  and 
Divorce  in  the  U*  S.  and  some  European  coun- 
tries,  a  British  House  of  Lords  report »  and  the 


coming  report  of  the  Census  Office,  due  early  in 
1908,  if  not  sooner.  The  following  summary  is 
entirely  from  official  sources.  Tlie  tables  show 
the  movement  of  divorce  in  thirty*nine  years: 


1867 

ifiTT 

>887 

189T 

19CPI.] 

Maine......  ., 

4*8 
Soo 

495 

Sio 
197 

3,039 

1*5 

186 

84S 

New  Hampshire. 

Vermont 

4TI 
I.!f4 

Massachusetts. 

7o6l  r.i9i 

Rhode  Island ♦ 

34S 
3»7 

411 

11! 

4»i 

Connectictit 

New  Kngland , 

i.yjA 

4,0  li 

Three  states  in  the  middle  West  |five  the  fol- 
lowing: 


1867     i87t 

i8«7 

1897 

1905 

1,096   i.is» 
449       »»? 
901    t.t6o 

1.750 

a.7»T 

?lJi 

Michigan  .^  ,-.♦►,..*»,,».. 

Ohio 

4^174 

Total* 

3,446  3,ij8 

1 

loj^a 

Totals  for  the  nine  states  (California  now  re- 
ports statistics  but  the  report  is  not  available): 
In  1867 — 4.160.  In  1877 — 5,277,  In  1905 — 
14,786.  These  nine  states  in  1886  had  nearly  24 
per  cent  of  the  divorces  of  the  entire  country. 
Divorces  in  Connecticut  are  practically  stationary, 
tho  population  has  nearly  doubled  in  forty  years. 
In  Rhode  Island  divorces  increase  about  as  fast 
as  population.  In  the  other  states  the  increase 
in  divorces  far  exceeds  the  increase  in  population. 
In  the  entire  country  there  were  9*937  divorces  in 
1867  and  25,535  in  i'S86. 

The  statistics  of  the  causes  of  divorce  indicate 

only  the  technical  ^^unds  on  which  the  divorces 

were  granted  and  depend  on  the  con- 

ITnitiifl  fitatM  ^^ti*^^   ^f   th®    laws   in    the    various 
iiniwa  Dtftiw  g^^^^3^  ^^^  Q^  difficulty  of  proof,  and 

the  condition  of  public  sentiment. 
Technically  in  the  twenty  years  covered,  38 
percent  were  granted  for  desertion,  20  per  cent 
lor  adultery,  16  per  cent  for  cruelty,  and  4  per 
cent  for  drunkenness.  A  special  examina- 
tion of  nearly  30,000  cases  in  forty-five  counties 
of  twelve  selected  states  showed  that  intem- 
perance was  "a  direct  or  indirect  cause  in  20.1 
per  cent  of  the  whole  number/'  In  1 7 .5  per  cent 
of  all  the  cases  in  the  country  the  statement  is 
positiv^e  that  there  were  no  children.  In  43  per 
cent  more  no  mention  was  made  of  children  en- 
tering into  the  case.  Where  children  do  appear 
the  average  number  is  2.07  to  each  couple. 

Light  is  thrown  on  the  extent  of  migration  for 
divorce  by  comparison  of  the  state  of  the  divorce 
with  the  state  where  the  parties  were  married. 
Of  the  128,716  divorces  in  the  years  1867-86  the 
place  of  marriage  is  known  in  389,546  cases.  Of 
the  remaining  31,389  more  than  one  fourth  were 
in  Connecticut,  where  this  particular  is  not  re- 
quired  in  the  petitions  for  divorce*  And  of  these 
289,546  cases,  80.1  per  cent  had  been  married  in 
the  very  state  where  the  divorce  was  granted. 
As  9.17  years  on  the  average  elapse  between  mar- 
riage and  divorce,  and  more  than  a o  per  cent  of 
the  population  of  the  country  was  living  in  some 
state  otlier  than- that  where  bom*  it  is  evident 
that  t.he  migration  from  one  state  to  another  for 
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irpose  of  divorce  is  very  small.  Some  re- 
gures  from  North  Dakota,  to  which  migra- 
nt quick  divorce  has  been  most  marked  in 
years,  are  suggestive  on  this  point.  Mr. 
Coulter  reports  m  the  Atnerican  Journal  of 
ogy  for  most  of  the  state.  The  excessive 
«-rates  were  confined  almost  wholly  to  four 
the  thirty-nine  counties,  and  the  ratio  of  di- 
\  to  marriages  or  population  for  the  entire 
was  smaller,  even  before  recent  improve- 
in  the  law  of  North  Dakota,  than  in  Massa- 
:ts,  which  is  the  best  of  the  New  England 
..  It  is  probable  that  the  census  report  will 
that  the  restrictions  several  of  the  states 
3Ut  on  the  ease  with  which  these  migratory 
«s  are  obtained,  in  increasing  the  length  of 
ace  required  before  divorce,  in  makmgall 
«s  to  take  effect  only  after  the  lapse  of  six 
IS  or  a  year,  and  in  requiring  the  defense  of 
by  the  state,  have  borne  fruit  in  the  de- 
of  migratory  divorces  throughout  the  coun- 
The  effect  of  many  of  the  restrictions  is 
lot  so  much  in  the  absolute  decrease  of 
«s  as  it  is  in  a  slackened  rate  of  increase, 
increasing  number  of  foreign  countries, 
the  U.  S.  report  of  1889,  have  begun  to 
;  divorce  statistics  annually.  For  Europe 
re  the  following  outline : 
ftria  granted  748  divorces  and  separations 
ia;  856  in  1894;  and  1,864  in  1904.  Bel- 
gium had  130  in  1867;  354  in  1886; 
.^  548  in  1896;  932  in  1904.  In  the  last 
^^  year  the  ratio  to  marriages  was  i  to 
61.  Canada  granted  only  135  in  all 
\  twenty  years  ending  in  1888.  Denmark 
KI479  in  187 1 ;  577  in  i88i;3i6  in  1896;  and 
ipo5,orit033.5  marriages.  France  under 
d  law  had  2,181  m  1867.  Under  the  law  of 
;hey  rose  to  6.245  in  1885,  and  in  1904  were 
or  I  to  30  marriages.  England  and  Wales 
30  in  1867  and  727  in  1899.  Scotland  had 
1867  and  96  in  1886.  Ireland  had  4  in  187 1 
in  1886.  The  German  Empire  had  5,342  in 
and  9,563  in  1899.  Under  the  Uniform 
or  the  Empire,  which  went  into  effect  at  the 
ling  of  the  next  year,  there  were  8.034  di- 
s  in  iQoo  and  8.037  in  1901.  Italy  granted 
^arations  in  1869  and  591  in  1890.  The 
Tlands  granted  133  divorces  in  1867,  438  in 
and  1,498  in  1905.  Norway  granted  33  in 
71  in  1890,  and  185  in  1903.  Greece  granted 
1884  and  103  in  1892.  Rumania  had  276 
I,  403  in  188 1  and  762  in  1890.  In  Russia 
ofessions  granted  1,046  in  1867  and  1,388 
•5.  Finland  had  55  in  187^  and  129  in  1904. 
a  had  163  in  1867  and  345  m  1886.  Sweden 
a8  in  1867  and  316  in  1892.  Switzerland 
90  in  six  cantons  in  1867  and  1,102  in  all  in 
the  first  year  under  the  Uniform  Law,  and 
in  1904,  or  I  to  20.4  marriages, 
itralasia,  including  Tasmania  and  New  Zea- 
granted  404  divorces  and  separations  in 
1896  and  485  in  1002.  A  new  law 
went  into  effect  in  New  South  Wales 
in  1892,  adding  four  or  five  causes  for 
divorce  to  the  single  old  one  grant- 
ivorcc  to  the  husband  for  the  adultery  of 
rife.  Divorces  increased  from  102  in  that 
x>  305  in  1893.  A  similar  change  took  place 
ctoria  for  a  like  reason.  But  the  increase 
leen  much  less  since.  Japan  has  reported 
Ages  and  divorces  since  1884,  when  there 
109,90^  divorces.  These  rose  to  117,964 
By  and  m  these  years  the  ratio  to  marriages 


was  I  to  2.6.  In  1897  there  were  124,075,  but  the 
next  year  they  fell  to  99,465  and  the  following 
year  to  66,626,  and  have  been  somewhat  below 
the  latter  figure  ever  since,  being  65,302  in  1903. 
The  ratio  to  marriages  is  now  somewnere  about 
I  to  5,  which  is  a  little  higher  than  in  one  or 
two  of  our  states  at  times.  The  sudden  change 
since  1897  is  probably  due  to  the  introduction  of 
the  regulation  of  divorce  by  public  law  after  the 
manner  of  Western  nations,  divorce  having  for- 
merly been  the  sole  affair  of  the  families  im- 
mediately concerned.  Perhaps  a  considerable 
nimiber  of  divorces  in  Japan  escape  statistical 
record. 

Samuel  W.  Dike. 

DOCK  STRIKE  OF  LONDON,  1888.  THE:  In 

its  importance  to  the  labor  question  ot  England, 
this  strike  was  perhaps  of  greater  relative  value 
than  any  other.  The  East  End  of  London  had 
for  years  been  the  despair  of  philanthropists  and 
reformers.  The  work  of  unloading  and  carrying 
to  the  warehouse  the  cargoes  of  ships  requires  as 
little  skill  as  any  labor  that  one  can  do  ;  and.  for 
that  reason,  the  dock-gates  were  prac- 
Ooouioii  ^icallv  the  lowest  rung  in  the  ladder. 
The  hopeless  apathy  which  the  men 
displayed  to  all  attempts  to  ora^an- 
ize  them  into  unions  made  it  seem  that  all  efKnts 
were  wasted.  When,  however,  the  Gas  Workers' 
Union  was  formed  in  1888,  and  the  gas  men 
gained  substantial  improvements  in  their  lot,  the 
"dockers"  began  to  pluck  up  courage,  and  the 
trade-tmion  that  Mr.  Tillet  was  organizing  grew 
rapidly.  The  strike  itself  broke  out  on  Aug.  1 2th 
over  a  small  dispute  at  the  West- India  Dock, 
South.  The  real  grievances  had  long  rankled  in 
the  minds  of  the  men.  Two  days  later,  all  the 
men  from  the  West-India  Dock,  South,  being  out, 
they  sent  to  Tom  Mann  asking  his  help  in  organ- 
izing, and  in  calling  out  the  men  working  in  the 
other  docks,  with  which  the  banks  of  the  Thames 
are  dotted  for  miles. 

After  two  days'  continual  speechmaking  out- 
side the  various  dock-gates,  nearly  all  the  dockers 
responded  to  the  call.  John  Burns  now  volun- 
teered his  assistance,  and  from  this  time  became 
the  leading  figure  in  the  struggle.  In 
-^^^  ten  days  all  the  riverside  workers,  in- 
cluding stevedores,  painters,  scalers, 
com  porters,  deal  porters,  coal  heav- 
ers, seamen  and  firemen,  carmen,  lightermen, 
bargemen,  and  all  whose  work  in  any  way  affected 
that  of  the  *' docker,"  came  out  on  strike;  most  of 
them  without  making  any  demand  for  themselves, 
but  simply  to  show  their  sympathy  with  the 
dockers,  and  strengthen  the  claims  they  were 
making.  Some  1 50,000  men  were  involved.  Day 
after  day  during  the  whole  of  the  five  weeks  that 
the  strike  lasted  mass-meetings  were  held  on 
Tower  Hill,  at  which  all  the  news  and  the  orders  of 
the  day  were  given ;  the  meetings  then  marching 
in  procession  with  banners  and  emblems  westwara 
to  the  city  and  back.  The  leaders  meantime 
worked  night  and  day  at  the  gigantic  task  of  or- 
ganizing and  providing  sustenance  for  the  heter- 
ogeneous mass  now  depending  on  them.  Stirred 
by  the  example  of  the  riverside  workmen,  who 
had  voltmtarily  made  such  sacrifices,  all  England 
was  roused  to  sympathy  with  the  men,  and  Inderal 
subscriptions  tJegan  to  pour  in.  Clergymen  and 
members  of  the  nobility  subscribed.  At  least 
$200,000  passed  through  the  hands  of  the  com- 
mittee.    Nor  was  this  feeling  confined  to  England 
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alone.  In  Australia  their  cause  was  taken  up  in 
an  unprecedented  manner,  subscriptions  being 
raised  in  all  quarters ;  indeed,  the  generous  sup- 
port from  Australia  may  be  said  to  have  insured 
the  victory,  for  thousands  of  pounds  were  sent 
from  thence  during  the  last  two 
n  ndfl  ^^'ccks  of  the  strike.  From  first  to 
iiomuuii  j^^^  ^^^  ^^^  j^^j^  ^^.^  ^^  their  de- 
mands, which  were:  **No  man  to  be 
taken  on  for  less  than  four  hours  at  a  time;  con- 
tract-work and  piece-work  to  be  abolished,  and 
wages  to  be  raised  to  sixpence  (twelve  cents)  per 
hour,  with  eight  pence  (sixteen  cents)  per  hour  for 
overtime,"  All  who  knew  the  conditions  of  dock- 
work  felt  that  the  demands  were  so  moderate  that 
the  men  could  not  afford  to  accept  less:  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  dock  companies  remained  ob* 
durate.  The  whole  trade  of  the  port  of  London 
was  at  a  standstill;  the  effects  began  to  be  felt  in 
every  home,  until  the  general  public  began  to  take 
a  direct  interest  in  the  struggle,  demanding  that 
there  should  be  an  end  to  it.  On  Sept.  6th  a  con- 
ciliation commiltee  met  at  the  Mansion  House  to 
act  as  intermediaries  between  the  directors  and 
the  men.  To  this  commit  tee,  which  consisted  of 
Cardinal  Manning,  the  Bishop  of  London,  the 
Lord  Mayor  of  London,  Sir  Andrew  Lusk,  Sir 
John  Lubbock,  and  Mn  Sj^dney  Buxton,  most  of 
the  final  negotiations  were  due.  Fi- 
ViotttTT  ^f*^Kv.  principally  through  the  efforts 
w«7  fyf  Cardinal  Alanning  and  Mr.  Sydney 
Buxton,  the  strike  was  brought  to  a 
close  on  Sept,  14th,  by  the  directors  granting  all 
the  men's  demands,  which  were  to  come  into  oper- 
ation on  Nov.  4th.  The  gaining  of  better  condi- 
tions by  the  dockers  is  the  least  important  of  the 
results  ensuing  from  this  strike.  It  opened  a  new 
page  in  the  history  of  English  labor  movements. 
Before  then,  with  very  few  exceptions,  each  trade 
had  been  obliged  to  fight  its  own  battle  single- 
handed  ;  in  this  case  not  only  did  all  the  kindred 
workers  unite  with  them,  undertaking  all  the 
hardship  and  misery  that  a  strike  means,  with  no 
other  purpose  in  view  than  the  betterment  of 
their  brothers,  but  all  the  other  trades  helped,  too, 
by  money  and  sympathy.  Never  before  was  the 
feeling  of  sohdarity  so  greatly  evinced  The 
chord  so  strongly  struck  also  wakened  into  life  the 
public  conscience  on  other  matters;  and  the  influ- 
ence of  the  strike  is  felt  even  at  the  present  day, 

Alfred  Hicks. 

DOLLEAHS,  EDOtTARD;  French  Professor  in 
the  Faculty  of  Law  and  Lecturer  on  Political 
Economy  at  Lille,  Early  in  life  in  the  office  of 
the  secretary  of  the  zinc  mines  and  foundries*  He 
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betterment,  and  was  in  1898  and  1S99  especially 
engaged  in  the  cause  of  the  day-laborers  of  the 
lower  classes;  and  that  he  might  be  in  closer  touch 
with  them  he  lived  at  that  time  in  the  Rue  des 
Fouraceaux,  near  the  night-workers  of  Mon trench 
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very  various  economic  subjects.  He  has  been 
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the  Union  for  Social  Peace.  Address:  Ru©  de 
M^icis,  Paris, 

DOMESTIC  SERVICE:  The  condition  of 
domestic  service  in  the  United  States  has  been 
affected  by  two  historical  facts.  The  first  is  the 
change  made  within  a  hundred  years  by  the  sub- 
stitution of  the  factory  system  of  manufactures 


for  the  previous  domestic  system.     This  chaaf^ 
involving  a  division  of  labor i  has  necessitated  a  rt- 
adjustment  of  the  work  within  the  household.    It 
has  increased  the  demand  for  persons  giving  all  of 
their  time  to  household  work,  and  it  has  limited 
the  supply.     The  division  of  labor  is  not  yet  fully 
accomplished,  and  out  of  this  fact  grows  a  part  of 
the  friction  found  in  domestic  service.     The  sec- 
ond historical  fact  is  the  series  of  political  revolu- 
tions of  the  century  acting  in  connection  with 
certain  economic  and  social  forces 
Tki»*^i^«»*.««^  Domestic  service  in  America  has  had 
in  thT      ^^^^^   distinct   phases.      During  the 
ITiiitfii  BtatM  ^^^^y  colonial  period  service  of  every 
kind  was  in  general  performed  by 
"redemptioners."     The  colonizatioi] 
of   the   New   Worlcl   gave  opportunity   for  the 
transportation    and   subsequent   employment  in 
the  colonies  of  large  numbers  of  ^persons  who 
as  a  rule  belonged  to  a  low  class  in  the  social 
scale.     These    redemptioners,    who    paid    their 
passage  to  this  country  by  selling  themselves  into 
service,  were  found  in  all  the  colon ies»  tho  more 
numerous  in  the  Southern  and  Middle  colonics 
than  in  New  England.     In  Virginia  and  Mary* 
land  they  apparently  outnumbered  negro  ser\'ants 
until  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Some  of  these  redemptioners  and  many  of  their 
descendants  became  m  time  wealthy  aiid  pttwni- 
nent  members  of  their  communities,  especially  at 
the  North,  but  for  a  long  time  thev  were  gener- 
ally considered  the  offscourings  of  finglish  cities, 
and  formed  a  distinct  class  m  the  social  order 
lower  than  their  masters  or  employers.     In  view 
of  this  fact,  a  reproach  was  of  necessity  attached 
to  all  belonging  to  the  class  and  to  the  designation 
applied  to  them. 

A  second  phase  came  about  the  time  of  the 
Revolution,  when  at  the  North  the  indented  serv-j 
ants  as  a  class  were  gradually  supplanted  by  Iriflf 
laborers  and  at  the  South  by  negro  slaves,  wn^^ 
inherited  with  large  interest  the  reproach  at- 
tached to  redemptioners.  The  social  chasm  that 
had  existed  at  the  North  between  employer  and 
employee  under  the  system  of  bona  servants 
disappeared.  The  free  laborers,  whether  em- 
ployed in  domestic  service  or  otherwise,  were 
socially  the  equal  of  their  employers »  especially 
in  New  England  and  in  the  smaller  towns»  They 
belonged  by  birth  to  the  same  section  of  the  coun- 
try, probably  to  the  same  communitv;  they  had 
the  same  religious  belief,  attended  the  same 
church,  sat  at  the  same  fireside,  ate  at  the  same 
table ♦  and  had  the  same  associates  as  their  em- 
ployers. They  were  in  every  sense  of  the  word 
'help."  A  survival  of  this  condition  of  affairs  is 
seen  to-day  in  farming  communities,  especially  at 
the  West/  In  the  ^uth,  on  the  contrary,  the 
social  chasm  became  impassable,  as  negro  slavery 
entirely  displaced  white  labor. 

This  condition  of  democratic  service  at  the 
North  and  slavery  at  the  South  continued  in  both 
sections  from  the  time  of  the  Revolution  until 
about  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  Between 
1850  and  1870  four  important  political  changes 
revolutionized  the  character  of  dornestic  service, 
and  have  introduced  the  third  period  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  subject. 

The  first  of  these  was  the  Irish  famine  in  1^45. 
Previous  to  this  time  the  emigration  to  this 
country  from  Ireland  had  been  small,  averaging 
not  more  than  20,000  annually  between  1820  and 
1846.  In  the  decade  previous  to  the  famine  the 
average  number  of  arrivals  had  been  less  than 
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annually.     In  1846  the  number  was  51,- 
d  this  was  more  than  doubled  the  follow- 
ing year,  the  reports  showing  105,- 
^1^  536  arrivals  in  1847.     In  185 1   the 
nimiber  of  arrivals  from  Ireland  had 
risen  to  221,253.   Since  that  time  the 
T  has  fluctuated,  but  between  50,000  and 
persons  annually  come  to  this  country 
eland.     A  large  proportion  of  these  emi- 
49  per  cent  during  the  last  decade,  have 
omen  who  were  classed  as  "unskilled  la- 

*  Two  occupations  were  open  to  them. 
&8  in  factories,  where,  as  manufacturing 
es  became  more  simple,  unskilled  labor 
«  utilized.     The  Irish  emigrants  soon  dis- 

New  England  women,  who  found  new 
unities  for  work  of  a  higher  grade.  The 
occupation  open  to  the  Irish  was  house- 
srvice.  Here  phyisical  strength  formed  a 
compensation  for  lack  of  skill  and  igno- 
o£  American  ways,  and   the   Irish  soon 

0  form  a  most  mmierous  and  important 
igaged  in  domestic  employments. 

»cond  important  European  change  influ- 
the  condition  of  domestic  service  was  the 
a  Revolution  of  1848  with  the  events  pre- 
and  resulting  from  it.  Before  this  period 
igration  from  Germany  had  been  insignifi- 
Bwer  than  15,000  coming  to  this  cotmtry 
ly  between  1830  and  1840.  In  1840,  ow- 
political  reasons,  the  nimiber  had  risen  to 
but  in  1 84 1,  after  the  accession  of  Fred- 
NiUiaxn  IV.,  it  fell  to  15,201.  It  soon 
i  evident  that  the  hopes  raised  oy  the  acces- 
:  the  new  monarch  were  without  founda- 
id  emi^ation  rapidly  increased,  until  the 
r  of  emigrants  coming  to  America  reached 
75,000  m  1847.  During  the  year  of  the 
tion  the  number  decreased;  but  the  failure 
cause  of  the  revolutionary  party  and  the 

1  apathy  that  followed  again  increased 
vement  toward  America.     This  reached  its 

in  1854,  when  the  number  of  Germans 
in  this  country  was  215,009 — ^a  number 

but  once  since  that  time,  altho  the  num- 
s  averaged  nearly  150,000  annually  during 
;  decade. 

■ge  number  of  these  emigrants  have  been 
,  the  proportion  of  women  emigrating 
ermany  bemg  greater  than  from  any  other 

coimtry  except  Ireland.  The  ranks  of 
ic  service  have  been  recruited  from  their 

*  also,  the  Germans  being  second  only  to 
ih  as  regards  the  number  and  proportion 
1  in  this  occupation. 

rd  political  influence  affecting  the  question 
;  establishment  of  treaty  relations  between 
S.  and  China  in  1844.  This  fact,  and  the 
ry  of  gold  in  California  in  1848  and  the 
;  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  in  1867-69, 
the  doors  to  the  emigration  of  consider- 
mbers  of  Chinese.  Many  of  these  found 
ly  into  domestic  service,  and  on  the  Pacific 
icy  have  become  formidable  competitors 
:  nationalities  in  this  occupation. 
s  political  and  economic  conditions  in 
and  the  breaking  down  of  long-estab- 
»istoms  in  Asia  have  thus,  since  1850, 
;  to  this  country  large  numbers  of  men 
men  who  have  performed  the  household 
jponeviously  given  by  native-bom  Ameri- 
rhe  presence  of  the  Irish  in  the  East,  the 
IS  in  the  West,  the  Scandinavians  in  the 
est,  and  the  Chinese  on  the  Pacific  coast 
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has  thus  introduced  a  new  social  as  well  as  eco- 
nomic element  at  the  North.  It  has  led  to  a 
change  in  the  relation  of  employer  and  employee; 
the  class  line  that  was  only  faintly  drawn  in  the 
early  part  of  the  century  between  employer  and 
**help  *  has  been  changed  into  a  caste  line,  which 
many  employers  believe  it  to  their  interest  to 
preserve.  The  native-bom  American  fears  to 
lose  social  position  by  coming  into  competition 
with  foreign  labor. 

'  While  this  change  has  been  taking  place  at  the 
North  in  the  character  of  the  service  owing  to 
political  conditions  in  the  Old  World,  a  similar 
change  has  taken  place  at  the  South,  growing  out 
of  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  i86j.  The  negroes 
who  had  previously  performed  all  domestic  serv- 
ice for  their  personal  expenses  have  since  then 
received  for  the  same  service  a  small  remunera- 
tion in  money.  This  fact  prevents  now  as  effec- 
tually as  dunng  the  slavery  period  any  competi- 
tion m  domestic  service  on  the  part  of  native-lx>m 
white  employees. 

An  indication  of  these  various  changes  in  the 
condition  of  domestic  service  is  seen  in  tne  history 
of  the  word  ** servant."  As  used  in  Eneland  and 
in  law  at  the  time  of  the  settlement  of  the  Ameri- 
can colonies,  it  signified  an  employee,  and  no 
odium  was  in  any  way  attachea  to  the  word. 
This  is  indicated  by  the  various  definitions  given 
in  the  early  dictionaries,  servant 
being  defined  as  "a  man  or  woman 
that  serves  another."  But  five  things 
led  to  gradual  disuse  of  the  word: 
First,  the  reproach  connected  with 
the  word  through  the  character  and  social  rank  of 
the  redemptioners;  second,  the  fact  that  when  the 
redemptioners  gave  place  at  the  South  to  negro 
slaves  the  word  "servant"  was  transferred  to  tnis 
class,  and  this  alone  was  sufficient  to  prevent  its 
application  to  whites;  third,  the  leveling  tenden-- 
cies  that  always  prevail  in  a  new  country;  fourth, 
the  literal  interpretation  of  the  preamble  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence;  and  fifth,  the  new 
social  and  political  theories  resulting  from  the 
introduction  of  French  philosophical  ideas.  At 
the  North  the  word  *'help,"  as  applied  especially 
to  women,  superseded  the  word  servant,  *  while 
at  the  South  servant  was  applied  only  to  the 
negro.  From  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  there- 
fore, tmtil  about  1850,  the  word  "servant"  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  generally  applied  to  white 
persons  of  American  birth  in  either  section.  Since 
the  introduction  of  foreign  labor  at  the  middle  of 
the  century,  the  word  "servant"  has  again  come 
into  general  use  applied  to  white  employees; 
not,  however,  as  a  survival  of  the  old  colonial 
word,  but  as  a  reintroduction  from  Europe  of 
a  term  signifying  one  who  performs  so-called 
menial  labor,  and  restricted  in  its  use,  except  in 
a  le^al  sense,  to  women  who  perform  domestic 
service.  The  present  use  of  the  word  has  come 
not  only  from  the  almost  exclusive  emplojmient 
of  foreigners  in  domestic  service,  but  also  because 
of  the  increase  of  wealth,  and  conseauent  luxury, 
in  this  country,  the  growing  class  divisions,  and 
the  adoption  of  many  European  habits  of  living 
and  thinking  and  speaking. 

Domestic  service  has  also  been  affected  by  the 
economic  conditions  of  the  century  and  it  con- 
forms to  the  general  economic  laws  governing 
other  industries.  This  is  seen  in  the  laws  affect- 
ing wa^es.  In  domestic  service,  as  in  other 
occupations,  wages  tend  to  increase;  wag^  are 
lowest  in  the  South  and  highest  on  the  Pacific 
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coast;  skilled  labor  commands  the  highest  wages, 
la  many  other  ways  the  general  conformity  of 
domestic  service  to  economic  law  could  be  shown. 
Some  of  the  difficulties  presented  to  the  em- 
ployer of  domestic  service  may  be  thus  stated: 
The  difficulty  of  assimilating  into  the  family 
those    who    are    of   a    different    na- 

Difficultiwi  \lo"^lity^  a"^  consequently  hold 
difierent  mdustnal,  social,  religious, 
and  political  beliefs;  the  spirit  of 
restlessness  that  every^vhere  prevails  among  the 
working  classes,  tho  not  peculiar  to  them,  and  the 
resulting  brief  terms  of  service;  the  necessity  of 
engaging  for  skilled  labor  the  assistance  of  un- 
skilled laborers:  the  lack  of  reliable  means  of 
communication  with  those  desiring  employment; 
the  prevailing  indifference  among  employers  to 
the  action  of  economic  law  and  the  failure  to 
realize  that  in  domestic  service  as  elsewhere  the 
course  followed  by  one  employer  has  an  appreci- 
able effect  on  the  condition  of  the  service  as  a 
whole. 

On  the  side  of  the  employee  the  advantages  in 
domestic  service  as  an  occupation  are  high  wages, 
the  healthfulness  of  the  work,  that  it  gives  the 
externals  of  a  home,  training  in  household  affairs, 
and  congenial  employment  to  those  whose  tastes 
lie  in  this  direction.  These  advantages  are  olfset 
by  the  disadvantages  that  lie  in  the  fact  that  there 
is  little  or  no  opportunity  for  promotion  in  the 
service,  the  utter  lack  of  organization  in  the 
occupation,  the  irregularity  of  working •  hours, 
the  lack  of  free  time  evenings  and  Sundays,  the 
impossibility  of  having  more  than  the  externals 
of  a  home,  and  the  absence  of  all  opportunities 
for  personal  improvement  and  social  advantages. 
The  most  serious  disadvantage  is  the  badge  of 
social  inferiority  placed  on  the  class  of  domestic 
employees.  This  badge  consists  in  the  use  of  the 
word  "servant"  and  of  the  Christian  name  in 
address,  the  wearing  of  a  livery,  the  enforced 
acknowledgment  of  socia!  inferiority,  and  the 
giving  of  fees.  The  latter  custom  has  perhaps 
done  more  than  any  other  one  thing  to  change 
what  should  be  an  honorable  employment  into  a 
menial  service. 

The  underlying  difficulty  in  the  present  con- 
dition of  domestic  service  is  the  almost  imiversal, 
failure  to  recognize  it  as  a  part  of  the  great  in- 
dustrial question  of  the  day.  Domestic  service 
is  amenable  to  economic  law  in  precisely  the  same 
manner  as  are  other  forms  of  labor,  and  until  the 
study  of  the  subject  is  made  to  begin  at  this 
point  all  plans  to  bring  about  a  better  condition 
of  affairs  must  prove  fruitless. 

That  a  beginning  has  indeed  already  been  made 
is  clearly  evident.  There  is  a  distinct,  positive, 
and  direct  improvement  in  the  literature  of  the 
subject. 

Ihe  faultfinding,  the  sentimental,  the  goody- 
goody  magazine  article  is  gradually  disappearing 
with  the  appearance  in  its  place  of  genuine  con- 
tributions to  the  subject.  The  attitude  of  the 
daily  press  toward  the  subject  of  domestic  service 
also  shows  much  improvement. 

The  historical  investigations  of  the  subject  have 
been  few  in  number,  but  of  great  value.  Mr. 
Albert  Matthews  has  placed  all  students  of  the 
subject  under  obHgation  to  him  by  his  exhaustive 
study,  "The  Terms  Hired  Man  and  Help,**  as  Mr. 
James  D.  Butler  had  previously  done  by  his  in- 
vestigations on  '*  British  Convicts  Shipped  to 
American  Colonies.'*  and  Dr,  Karl  Frederick 
Geiser  on  **  Redemptioners  and  Indented  Servants 


in  the  Colony  and  Commonwealth  of  Pi 
vania/' 

The  public  library  is  always  first  to 
as  well  as  to  satisfy  a  demand  for  literat 
subjects  of  gene raf  interest.  It  is  therefc 
surprizing  to  find  that  the  Providence 
Library  as  far  back  as  1893 
LitBratnro  ^  bibliography  of  all  work 
magazine  articles  on  domesti 
ice,  which  has  been  follow 
the  still  more  exhaustive  reference  list  pu] 
in  1 898  on  the  general  subject  of  domestic  $ 
and  that  the  Salem  Public  Library  has  a  1 
list.  The  New  York  State  Library  has  pu| 
a  comprehensive  bibliography  of  the  who 
ject  of  domestic  economy,  and  it  sends  ou^ 
parts  of  the  state,  traveling  Ubraries  of  tl 
volumes  on  the  same  subject — the  list 
volumes  included  being  in  itself  an  ex 
guide  to  the  study  of  household  economics 
the  greatest  of  all  steps  in  advance  has  bed 
by  those  libraries  that  have  changed  the 
fication  of  works  attempting  to  treat  scieat 
the  subject  of  domestic  service,  from  the  < 
domestic  economy  to  that  of  economics  | 
The  change  seems  slight,  but  it  is  a  recogxu 
the  intimate  relation  that  exists  between  da 
service  and  other  forms  of  industry, 

Among  the  most  thorough  of  the  stal 
investigations  is  that  carried  on  by  Miss 
Eaton — recently   fellow   of    the    College 
ments*  Association — in  regard  to  negro  dcj 
service  in  the  seventh  ward  of  PliiladelphI 

It  was  early  recognized  that  some  of  tb 
difficult  factors  of  the  problem  concerned 
tclligence  oflice,  and  mvestigations  on  a 
what  limited  scale  were  carried  on  in  i 
cities,  but  large Iv  owing  to  pohtical  con 
tions  it  was  not  deemed  advisable  to  publ 
results.  The  mo.st  thorough  and  systen\a 
vestigation  undertaken  in  this  direction  ha 
that  of  Miss  Frances  A.  Kellor,  whose  **< 
Work/'  based  on  a  study  of  more  than  70^ 
cies,  has  laid  bare  the  evils  of  the  present  i 
of  securing  new  employees,  as  seen  by  em] 
employee,  and  manager  of  the  agency,  j 
of  tacts  has  thus  been  made  available  that 
prove  of  the  highest  service  in  any  at  ten 
cope  with  the  notorious  evils  attending 
agencies. 

The  state  bureaus  of  labor  have   in  | 
instances    done    valiant    ser\^ice    to    the 
through    the   official    investigations   carri* 
As  far  back  as  1873  the  Massachusetts  Buij 
Statistics  of  Labor  devoted  four  pages  and 
of  its  annual  report  to  domestic  labor.     B 
first  real  investigation  of  the  subject  mad 
state  bureau  of  labor  was  probably  that 
taken  by  the  Minnesota  Bureau  in  1890 
has  been  followed  by  special  investigatij 
other  states — notably   Kansas  and   Mich 
and  in  Canada.      Most  of  all  is  encourag 
to  be  found  in  the  comprehensive  invest! 
recently  carried  on  unaer  the  direction 
Industrial  Commission. 

Domestic  service  has  been  until  very  i_ 
a  field  untouched  by  the  statistician  and 
tigator.  The  studies  already  made  show 
much  what  has  been  done,  as  how  much 
mains  to  be  done.  But  the  territory  is 
being  occupied. 

Much  has  been  done  in  the  direction  of 
ducing  courses  in  household  economics  ii 
curricula  of  various  state  universities,  wlj 
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•sity  of  Chicago,   Teachers*   College,   and 
ns  College  have  done  noteworthy;  work  in 
rection.     Such  courses  naturally  include  a 
yf  domestic  service, 
iy  and  investigations  have  led  to  organi- 

and  the  first  association  in  the  field  was 
ktional  Household  Economic  Association, 

in  1893,  with  branches  in  many  states, 
f  which  did  admirable  work. 

Lake   Placid  conference  that   met   first 
)  is  not  strictly  an  organization,  but  an  in- 
formal gathering  of  workers  who  have 
j^^    discust   the  subject   particularly  on 
its  scientific  side,  since  the  attend- 
ance has  been  largely  made  up  of 
those  interested  in  the  educational 
ientific  side  of  household  economics.     Its 
lings  give  an  admirable  siunmary  of  the 
scientific  discussions  of  the  subject, 
most  recent  as  well  as  the  most  important 
mch  organizations  has  been  that  of  the 
iunicipal   Committee  of   Household   Re- 
formed **for  the  purpose  of  studying  ex- 
»hases  of  househola  work,  to  aid  in  securing 
nditions  for  employer  and  employee,  and 
e  their  relations  on  a  soimd  business  basis." 
tias  already  been  accomplished  by  it,  es- 
f  in  the  direction  of  investigating  employ- 
.gencies,  establishing  a  bureau  of  informa- 
ind  studying  the  conditions  under  which 
m  colored  girls  are  brought  to  the  North 
r  domestic  service.      Its  program  for  the 
lays  out  a  constantly  enlarging  sphere  of 
ies. 

not  surprizing,  in  view  of  all  the  agitation 
ijuestion  in  our  own  country,  to  find  that  a 

interest  has  been  aroused  elsewhere.  In 
ny,  that  home  of  conservatism  in  all  domes- 
lirs,  an  elaborate  statistical  investigation 
5n  carried  on  by  Dr.  Oscar  Stillich,  and  its 

published  in  an  exhaustive  work  entitled 
Status  of  Women  Domestics  in  Berlin." 
ain  is  it  surprizing  to  find  that  neither  offi- 
r  domestic  Berlin  has  taken  kindly  to  the 
ration,  since  bureaucracy  has  in  it  no 
tor  private  initiative,  and  the  Kinder^ 
I,  Ktrchen  theory  of  domestic  life  has  re- 

what  has  been  deemed  unwarranted  in- 
ice  in  private  affairs. 
'  by  the  continuation  of  the  method  of  in- 
tion  and  b}^  acting  in  accordance  with  the 

of  these  investigations  can  permanent 
e  found. 

Lucy  M.  Salmon. 

—According  to  an  investigation  made  by 
or  Salmon,  in  1895,  the  average  weekly 
age  to  domestic  servants  was  for  women, 
and  for  men,  $6.9^  (tho  40  per  cent  of  the 
d  not  receive  board  and  lodgmg  besides  and 
rgely  on  the  Pacific  coast).  In  245  Massa- 
ts  homes  the  servants'  average  daily  time 
.  was  twelve  hours  and  a  half,  and  on  duty 
ITS  and  a  half. 

main  difficulty  of  the  servant  question 
X)  many  to  lie  in  the  fact  that  for  yoimg,  in- 
it,  healthy  women  there  is  a  steadily  in- 
ff  demand  in  occupations  more  inviting  than 
AC  service.  Ordinary  mistresses,  therefore, 
&e  present  system,  must  increasingly  look 
i  to  obtaining  as  household  servants  only 
sfificient  or  the  old.  It  is  inevitable.  On 
ic  service  as  now  conducted  there  is  a 
.     Till  people  are  willing  to  marry  or  re- 


ceive cooks  and  housemaids  on  an  equality  with 
girls  in  offices,  stores,  and  factories,  girls  will 
prefer  such  life  to  domestic  service,  even  at  lower 
pay.  Domestic  service,  moreover,  even  in  the 
best  homes,  usually  implies  constant  submission 
to  one  person's  will,  and  constant  confinement, 
except,  perhaps,  for  one  "evening  out"  a  week. 
In  the  store  or  the  factory,  girls  almost  always 
have  all  their  evenings  and  Sundays  perfectly  free, 
and  when  at  work  are  with  others  under  fixt  regu- 
lations rather  than  under  a  personal  master.  Al- 
most anybody  would  prefer  such  a  measure  of 
freedom,  even  with  low  pay,  to  higher  pay  and 
less  freedom. 

The  way  out  does  not  consist  in  trying  to  treat 
servants  better  or  in  training  of  servants.  These 
are  well  but  will  not  meet  the  real  trouble.  Pro- 
fessor Salmon,  Miss  Jane  Addams,  Mrs.  Char- 
lotte P.  Oilman,  and  others  are  agreed  that  the 
way  out  is  by  putting  housework  on  the  profes- 
sional basis  of  all  other  work  done  by  persons  liv- 
ing away  from  the  house,  thus  avoidmg  restric- 
tions, directing  themselves,  and  working  regular 
hours,  as  office  cleaners  now  work.  Mrs.  Giunan 
points  out  also  that  if  the  200  families  which  live 
m  most  city  blocks  could  cooperate,  they  could 
hire  thirty  trained  cooks  who  could  serve  the 
1,000  people  better  than  200  cooks  each  working 
separately,  and  with  vast  saving  of  care,  inoney, 
and  time.  Such  arrangements  would  be  more 
economical  and  free  the  home  from  the  presence  of 
inefficient  and  often  ignorant  strangers,  and  raise 
the  whole  status  of  household  work. 

Miss  lane  Addams,  in  an  article  in  The  American 
Journal  of  Sociology  for   March,  1896,  finds  it 

Ejrfectly  natural  that  girls  should  prefer  factory 
bor,  with  its  social  equality  and  industrial  in- 
dependence.    She  says: 

"  If  the  'servant'  attitude  were  once  eliminated  from  house- 
hold industry,  and  the  well-established  one  of  employer  and 
employee  substituted,  the  first  step  would  be  taken  toward 
overcoming  man^r  difficulties.  .  .  .  Most  of  the  cooking  and 
serving  and  cleaning  of  a  household  could  be  done  by  women 
living  outside  and  coming  into  a  house  as  a  skilled  workman 
does,  having  no  '  personal  service '  relation  to  the  employer. 
There  is  no  reason  why  the  woman  who  cleans  windows  m  a 
house  should  not  live  as  full  a  domestic  and  soda!  life  as  the 
man  who  cleans  windows  in  an  office." 

DONI,  FRANCESCO:  Italian  communist ;  bom 
*in  Florence,  about  1503.  In  1552  appeared  at 
Venice  his  "I  Mondi,"  and  the  year  after  his 
"I  Infemi,"  in  which  he  describes  his  ideals  of 
a  commimistic  state,  where  there  is  community 
both  of  property  and  of  wives.  The  books  were 
translated  into  French,  and  seem  to  have  arrest- 
ed some  attention,  but  to  have  developed  few 
thoughts  that  were  new.     Doni  died  in  1 574. 

DONISTHORPE,  WORDSWORTH:  English 
writer  and  lecturer;  bom  in  Yorkshire,  England, 
1847;  educated  at  Leeds  School  and  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Cambridge.  He  traveled  in  Europe  and 
was  imprisoned  in  Strasburg  in  1870  for  taking 
part  in  a  riotous  republican  demonstration,  but 
was  soon  released.  He  was  called  to  the  bar 
in  1879.  In  1880  he  foimded  the  State  Resist- 
ance Union,  of  which  he  was  the  first  president. 
In  1 88 1  the  basis  of  its  operations  was  widened 
imder  the  title  of  Liberty  and  Property  Defense 
League,  and  the  Earl  of  Wemjrss  became  its  presi- 
dent. During  the  years  1887-88  he  edited  /fi5, 
the  orphan  of  individualism.  In  1887  the  Free 
Libraries  Act  was  applied  to  Kensington,  and  he 
fought  the  question  till  1890,  when  the  vestry 
surrendered  and  paid  his  share  of  the  rate,  to- 
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gcthcr  with  his  costs.  In  1887  Donisthorpe 
drew  an  Adulteration  Bill,  which  was  brought 
into  the  House  of  Lords  by  the  Earl  of  Wemyss, 
and  passed  the  first  reading,  but  owing  to  the  late- 
ness of  the  session  was  dropt.  He  claims  to  be- 
long to  the  individualist  school,  which  he  con- 
siders '* Anarchist  in  principle  and  final  aim,  but 
opportunist  in  action.  So  long  as  we  are  unpre- 
pared for  private  enterprise  in  any  department  of 
activity,  such  as  the  enforcement  of  the  fulfilment 
of  contracts,  let  the  State  do  such  work  as  well  as 
it  possibly  can."  In  politics  he  calls  himself  re- 
publican; in  religion,  atheist;  in  morals,  egoistic 
hedonist.  He  is  the  author  of  *' Principles  of 
Plutology"  (1876);  ''Serfdom,  Wagedom,  and 
Freedom"  (1880);  *'Overlegislation"  (1883); 
"Capitaliisation  of  Labor"  (1887):  '* Individual- 
ism*^ (iSSg);  "Flea  for  Liberty"  (iBgi);  "The 
Future  of  Marriage/*  in  the  i*ortnighily  Reinew 
(February,  i8q2);  "Love  and  Law";  and  "Bas- 
tardy," in  the  Free  Review. 

DONNELLY,  IGNATIUS:  American  lawyer  and 
editor;  born  in  Philadelphia,  1851.  His  father, 
Dr,  Philip  Carroll  Donnelly,  w^as  an  eminent  phy- 
sician in  that  city.  After  graduation  from  the 
high  school  he  entered  upon  the  study  of  law,  and 
in  1853  was  admitted  to  the  ban  Two  years 
later  he  was  nominated  by  the  democrats  for  the 
House  of  Representatives,  but  declined  the  nom- 
ination. In  1856  he  moved  West,  and  in  1859 
started  the  Dakota  County  Sentinel.  In  1S57  he 
was  nominated  for  state  senator  by  the  republi- 
cans, but  was  defeated.  He  was  the  first  to  or- 
ganize the  Dakota  County  Agricultural  Society. 
In  1859  he  was  elected  Lieutenant-Governor  of 
Minnesota,  and  since  then  took  an  active  part  in 
the  political  life  of  the  West.  In  1874  he  started 
the  Anti-Monopoly  Party  of  Minnesota,  and  be- 
came a  leader  in  the  People's  Party.  For  some 
years  be  edited  The  Representative,  a  leading  Peo- 
ple's Party  organ  published  in  Minneapolis.  He 
died  in  iqot.  Among  his  works  may  be  men- 
tioned; "The  Great  Crvptogram";  "Atlantis"; 
*'Ragnarok";  "Doctor  Huguet";  "Ca?sar*s  Col- 
umn^*; and  "The  Golden  Bottle." 

DOUAI,  DR.  ADOLF;  A  German- American 
Socialist;  bom  in  Altenburg,  18 19:  studied  phi- 
losophy and  theology  in  Germany,  and  became  a 
private  tutor  in  Riissia.  Receiving  the  degree  of 
Ph.D.  at  Dorpat,  he  returned  to  Altenburg  and 
established  a  private  school.  Arrested  and,  after 
being  once  discharged,  rearrested  and  imprisoned 
one  year  for  his  socialistic  utterances  and  his  part 
in  the  Revolution  of  1848,  be  escaped  to  Texas  in 
1852,  and  as  a  journalist  and  teacher  trav^eled 
through  many  of  the  states,  carrying  socialism 
with  him.  lie  took  part  in  the  early  Socialist 
organizations  in  New  York  City,  and  was  editor  of 
the  Arbeiter  Union,  established  in  1871,  and  from 
1878  to  his  death,  in  1888,  associate  editor  of  the 
New  Yorker  Volksseitung, 

DOUGLASS,  FREDERICK:  American  anti- 
slaverv  orator  and  journalist ;  born  at  Tuckahoe, 
near  Easton,  Md.,  181 7.  His  father  was  white, 
his  mother  a  negro  slave,  and  he  was  reared  as  a 
slave  on  the  plantation  of  Col.  A.  E,  Lloyd  until 
1827.  when  he  was  transferred  to  a  relative  of 
Colonel  Lloyd's  in  Baltimore.  There  he  worked  in 
a  shipyard,  and  taught  himself  to  read  and  write. 
In  1838  he  escaped,  disguised  as  a  sailor.  Coming 
to  New  York,  and  eventually  to  New  Bedford,  he 
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married  a  n egress  there  and  w^orked  as  a  dsy* 
laborer  for  several  years.  Taking  part  in  ant)- 
slavery  meetings,  he  aroused  great  interest  by  his 
eloquence;  and  in  1841  he  was  sent  out  as  a  lec- 
turer by  the  Massachusetts  Anti-Slavery  Society 
He  lectured  in  the  United  States  and  in' England, 
where  money  ($750)  was  raised  to  purclmse  his 
freedom.  lo  1847  he  founded  in  Rochester  a 
weekly  (first  called  Frederick  Douglass's  Paprr, 
and  later  Tiie  North  Star)  which  was  continued 
till  i860.  During  the  Civil  War  he  did  much  to 
promote  negro  enlistment,  and  three  of  his  son? 
served  in  the  Union  Army.  In  1870  he  founded 
at  Washington,  D.  C,  The  New  National  Era, 
which  he  turned  over  to  his  sons.  From  1876  till 
1881  he  was  U.  S,  Marshal  for  the  District  of 
Columbia:  i88r-86.  recorder  of  deeds;  and  1889- 
91.  U.  S.  Minister  to  Haiti.  He  died  in  1895^  He 
wrote  "The  Life  and  Times  of  Frederick  Doug- 
lass" (t88a.) 

DOUKHOBORS.     See  Dukhobortsky. 

DOVE,  PATRICK  EDWARD:  Scottish  land 
reformer:  born  at  Lasswade,  near  Edinburgh, 
1815.  He  studied  in  France  and  Germany,  as  I 
well  as  Scotland,  and  in  1S50  published  *'*The  I 
Theory  of  Human  Progression  and  Natural  Prob- 
abihty  of  a  Reign  of  Justice,  the  First  Part  of  a 
Projected  Treatise  on  the  Science  of  Politics,"  It 
arrested  attention  of  scholars  like  Hamilton  and 
Charles  Sumner.  In  it  he  comes  to  conclusions 
as  to  land  very  nearly  similar  to  those  of  Henn' 
George;  and  Mr.  George,  when  lecturing  in  Edin- 
burgh in  1884,  praised  his  book  very  highly 
Some  have  even  claimed  that  it  Tvas  from  this 
book  that  Mr,  George  drew  some  of  his  ideas. 
Dove  seems  to  have  been  a  universal  genius,  -wri- 
ting ahke  on  the  sport  of  Scotland,  theological  dis- 
cussions, and  the  science  of  government.  He 
contributed  the  article  on  government  for  the 
"Encyclopaedia  Britanniea,"  and  won  recognition 
by  his  books  in  various  {juarters.  He  died  in 
Scotland  in  1873. 

^  DOW,  HEAL:  '* Father  of  the  Maine  Law"; 
born  in  Portland,  Me.,  March  20,  1804^  His  par- 
ents and  all  his  ancestors  for  many  generations 
were  Friends,  and  he  was  brought  up  in  that  faith. 
He  w^as  educated  in  ptiblic  and  private  schools, 
and  later  at  the  Friends"  Academy,  New  Bedford, 
Mass. 

In  his  youth  he  was  a  whig,  but  on  the  birth  of 
republicanism  he  joined  that  party,  and  later  be- 
came a  member  of  the  Prohibition  Party  as  soon 
as  he  became  satisfied  that  prohibition  through 
the  Republican  Party  was  impossible.  He  was 
twice  Mayor  of  Portland,  and  twice  a  member  of 
the  legislature.  In  his  first  mayoralty  term*  in 
185 1,  he  framed  an  anti-liquor  bill  ana  carried  it 
to  the  legislature  two  days  before  its  adjournment; 
the  hill  was  reported  the  next  day  precisely  as  he 
had  written  it,  was  put  through  all  its  stages  by 
a  vote  of  eighty-six  to  forty  in  the  House  and 
eighteen  to  ten  in  the  Senate,  enacted  on  the  same 
day,  and  took  effect  on  its  approval  bv  Governor 
Hubbard  (a  Democrat)  the  next  day.  It  is  known 
in  all  the  English-speaking  world  as  "the  Maine 
Law/'  Mr.  Dow  entered  the  arm}'-,  September, 
t86i,  as  colonel  of  the  Maine  Volunteers,  of  1,000 
men,  which  he  recniited.  He  also  recruited  the 
Second  Maine  Battery.  In  April,  1863,  he  was 
commissioned  brigadier-general  by  Mr,  Lincoln. 
He  was  twice  w^oimded  m  battle,'  and  was  cap- 
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tured  and  taken  to  Libbv  Prison  at  Richmond, 
Va.,  where  he  was  retained  eight  months  and  then 
exchanged  for  Fitz-Hugh  Lee. 

He  visited  England  three  times,  delivering 
about  500  addresses  tmder  the  auspices  and  as  the 
guest  of  the  United  Kingdom  Alhance.  In  1880 
he  was  the  candidate  of  the  Prohibition  Jarty  for 
president.  In  1894  his  completion  of  his  nine- 
tieth vear  was  celebrated  all  over  the  worid.  He 
died  Oct.  2,  1897. 

DRAGE,  GEOFFREY:  English  sociologist; 
bom  i860;  educated  at  Eton  and  Christ  Church 
College,  Oxford.  He  traveled  for  some  years, 
8tud3ring  at  Berlin  and  Moscow,  and  later  visited 
America,  Africa,  and  Australia,  attending  nearly 
all  the  parliaments  of  the  world,  and  taking  great 
interest  in  political  and  social  questions.  In  189 1 
he  was  appointed  secretary  to  the  English  Royal 
Commission  on  Labor,  organized  the  office  staff, 
and  prepared  the  series  of  reports  on  foreign 
countries.  He  has  written:  "Criminal  Code  of 
Germany"  (1885);  "Cyril"  (1889);  "Eton  and 
the  Empire"  (1890);  "The  Unemployed"  (1894); 
"Eton  and  the  Labor  Question*'  (1894);  "Old 
Age  Pensions"  (1895). 

DRINK  QUESTION.  See  Liquor  Traffic; 
Temperance,  etc. 

DUKHOBORTSKY  or  DUKHOBORS:  A  re- 
ligious  commimistic  sect  ori^^inating  in  Russia 
about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
many  members  of  which,  after  repeated  persecu- 
tions, removed  to  Canada  (western  Manitoba)  in 
1889.  The  Dukhobors  owe  their  name  (Russian, 
spiriUwrestlers)  to  the  fact  that  they  have  com- 
bated the  orthodox  doctrine  of  the  divinity  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  This  in  itself  shows  that  they 
began  as  one  of  the  multitudinous  sects  which 
have  broken  away  from  time  to  time  from  the 
formalism  of  Russian  orthodoxy  in  the  direc- 
tion of  a  simpler  faith,  with  emphasis  upon  the 
humble  brotherly  social  life  inculcated  in  the 
Gospels.  The  Dukhobors  seem  to  have  held  that 
Chnst  was  merely  a  godlike  man,  and  that  His 
spirit  has  migrated  into  many  persons.  All 
people,  thejr  hold,  are  equal  as  children  of  God, 
and  there  is  no  need  of  there  being  any  rulers. 
The  only  law  is  to  do  what  is  right.  They  accept 
the  Ten  Commandments  and  the  "useful"  por- 
tions ot  the  Bible.  All  else  is  allegory,  tho  the 
Dukhobors  have  no  symbols,  forms,  creed,  or 
ecclesiastical  organization.  They  have  no  mar- 
riage ceremonies,  believing  marriage  to  be  a 
question  of  the  inclination  of  the  heart  only. 
Wives  and  husbands  are  sisters  and  brothers,  and 
are  called  "old  man"  and  "old  woman." 

This  short  statement  of  their  faith  shows  that 
they  represent  a  reaction  both  from  Russian  gov- 
emmentalism  and  ecclesiasticism,  inevitable  in 
an  empire  where  absolutism,  bureaucracy,  and 
church  formalism  have  been  carried  to  the  ex- 
treme, yet  where  the  common  people  have  always 
had  traaitions  of  a  communal  life  and  to  a  large 
extent  of  a  Christianity  applied  in  humble  broth- 
erly living.  (See  Mir;  Russia;  Tolstoy.)  The 
Dtuchobors  have  simply  been  one  of  the  most 
enduring  and,  latterly,  best  known  of  many  similar 
sects. 

It  is  also  evident  how  both  the  Russian  (jov- 
ermnent  and  the  Russian  State  Church  would 
oppose  such  a  sect.  The  sect  seems  to  have  been 
founded  in  Kharkov,  tho  all  their  early  history 


is  wrapped  in  uncertainty.    They  wrote  no  books 
partly  because  most  of  their  members  were  illite- 
rate and  partly  because  secrecy  com- 
jngtorr     P^^^®^  their  propaganda  to  be  carried 
"^^^     on  by  word  of  mouth.   The  sect,  how- 
ever, spreading,  in  1 799  some  of  the 
Dukhobors  were  sent  to  the  mines  by  the  govern- 
ment.    Alexander   I.,   becoming  Czar  in    1801, 
favored  toleration,  but  in  1826,  under  a  new  czar, 

gersecution  was  renewed,  and  in  1837  the  Duk- 
obors  were  banished  to  the  Caucasus.  Here, 
however,  the  Mohammedans  treated  them  well, 
because  it  was  evident  that  they  were  not  Chris- 
tians, since  they  would  not  fight.  After  years  of 
quiet  growth,  persecution  began  again  in  1897, 
upon  the  Dukhobors  at  first  consenting  to  and 
then  refusing  army  service.  Peter  Vengin  was 
their  leader  in  this,  and  has  sinc^continued  leader. 
Pobiedonostseff,  the  ecclesiastical  head  of  the 
Russian  Church,  also  at  this  time  undertook  to 
bring  all  the  religious  elements  of  the  empire  into 
conformity  with  the  Russian  Church.  A  severe 
persecution  resulted.  Man)r  of  the  Dukhobors 
were  killed,  imprisoned,  banished,  flogged,  fined. 
Finally,  tho  the  Russian  press  was  forbidden  to 
allude  to  the  subject,  the  matter  got  out  and 
through  Leo  Tolstoy,  D.  A.  Hilkoff,  Aylmer 
Maude,  and  others  (mainly  Friends)  many  thou- 
sand Dukhobors  were  enabled  to  emigrate  to 
Canada  (some  of  them  at  first  to  Cyprus).  By 
1900  some  7,000  Dukhobors  were  settled  in 
three  different  colonies  in  Manitoba,  on  over  600 
sq.  m.  provided  on  nominal  terms  by  the  (Cana- 
dian Crovemment.  Settled  here,  tho  with  many 
hardships,  the  Dukhobors  showed  great  ability  at 

road-making,  bridge-building,  etc.. 
In  Canada    ^^*  their  peculiar  ideas  as  to  society 

and  business  got  them  into  trouble 

with  the  Canadian  authorities.  In 
1902  they  suffered  great  hardships,  and  later 
many  of  them,  including  women  and  children, 
set  out  in  winter  to  seek  barefoot  **the  Christ," 
on  a  pilgrimage  over  the  wastes  of  Manitoba 
snow,  till  they  were  turned  back  to  their  homes 
by  the  Canadian  Crovemment.  The  cause  of  their 
leaving  their  homes  on  this  fanatical  winter  exo- 
dus— there  were  also  ** nudity  processions" — 
seems  to  have  been  imwillingness  to  accept 
Canadian  customs.  Led  by  one  Bodg^nsky, 
they  declared  that  they  could  not  make  private 
property  of  '*(k>d's  cattle"  nor  use  animals  as 
beasts  of  burden.  Returned  to  their  homes, 
however,  a  statement  from  Verigin  induced  them 
to  enter  for  their  homesteads  and  conform  to  the 
Canadian  law,  and  since  this  they  have  gone 
quietly  on.  Verigin  himself  came  to  Canada  in 
1903.  The  Dukhobors,  tho  thus  in  many  ways 
fanatically  religious  and  in  their  ignorance  easily 

moved  by  advisers,  work  hard,  and 

mt^T^Mmr.    ^^^®  quietly,  men  and  women  work- 

Iftiot    '    ^^^    ^^    ^^®    fields.     They    work    in 

shifts  from  five  a.m.   to  eight  p.m. 

Mr.  Aylmer  Maude  says  of  them 
("A  Peculiar  People,"  p.  231): 

It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  community  consisting  of  an 
equal  number  of  men  among  whom  there  is  less  crime,  and 
more  industry,  honesty,  and  hospitality,  or  more  personal 
attention  by  the  hale  adtilts  to  the  needs  of  the  old  people  and 
the  children.  They  are  sober,  temperate,  healthy,  and  there 
is  no  prostitution  (and  apparently  little  looseness  in  sexual 
matters)  among  them.  Compared  with  the  fancy  pictures 
drawn  by  some  enthusiasts  they  are  disappointing,  but  com- 
pare well  with  ordinary  human  beings;  they  are  a  worthy  and 
estimable  folk  in  spite  of  their  obstinacy,  sectarian  exclusive- 
ness;  and  their  too  great  dependence  on  a  very  fallible  au- 
thonty. 
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The  Dukhobors  have  not  always  practiFcd 
communism,  and  some  of  the  Canadian  colonies 
are  much  more  communistic  than  others,  but 
their  thirty  different  villages  are  now  largely  and 
some  of  them  almost  wholly  communistic.  At 
least  they  buy  and  sell  and  conduct  business 
collectively.  The  only  power  among  them  is 
vested  in  an  assembly  of  the  elders.  The  colony 
has  brought  many  thousand  acres  under  culti- 
vation, haH  invested  largely  in  farm  machinery » 
with  many  steam-mills*  sawmills,  flour-mills,  etc. 

Rkfsrbnces:    Aylraer  Maude,  ^4  Peculiar  People,    the  Dauk- 
hobors.  J 904;  some  Russian  liteirature;  magazine  articles. 

DUMA.     See  Russia. 

BUHCAW,  C:  Labor  Member  of  the  British 
Parliament;  bom  at  Mtddlesborough,  1865:  was 
apprenticed  in  the  engineering  trade  after  a  short 
term  of  schooling.  In  1890  he  threw  himself  into 
the  labor  movement,  and  was  elected  to  the  town 
counciL  In  1895  he  organized  the  tinemployed 
in  Middlesborough,  Coming  to  London  in  1898 
he  was  chosen  president,  and  (1900)  secretary  of 
the  Workers'  Union.  He  is  also  president  of  the 
Marylebone  branch  of  engineers.  In  1906  he  was 
elected  MP.  for  Barrow-in-Furness.  Address: 
16  Agincourt  Road,  Hampstead,  N.  W.,  London » 
England. 

DUNCAIIj  JAMES:  American  granite  cutter; 
secretary  01  the  Granite  Cutters'  International 
Association ;  born  in  KincardinL*  County,  Scotland, 
1857;  educated  in  an  Aberdeen  night-school. 
Coming  to  America  and  entering  his  trade,  he 
became  secretary  of  the  New  \ork  branch  of 
the  Granite  Cutters'  International  Association 
in  1 88 1,  and  national  secretary  and  treasurer  in 
1895.  In  1894  he  was  made  vice-president  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  He  led  success- 
fully the  eight -hour  contention  of  his  craft  in 
1900;  and  he  has  adjusted  many  disputes,  strikes, 
and  lockouts.  He  is  editor  of  the  Granite  Cutters' 
Journai     Address:    Quincy,  Mass. 

DUNCKERj  FRAHZ;  One  of  the  founders;  of 
the  Hirsch-Duncker  trade-unions  of  Germany, 
bom  in  Berlin,  June  4,  1822.  He  studied  philos- 
ophy and  history  at  Berlin  Universityp  and  en- 
tered the  publijihing  business.  In  1862  he  bought 
Besser's  publishing  establishment  and  changed  it 
to  the  Franz  Duncker'sche  Buchhandlung.  In 
1865  he  became  president  of  the  Berlin  Trade- 
Unions,  and  four  years  later  he  associated  with 
Max  Hirsch,  the  founder  of  the  trade-union  move- 
ment named  after  him.  He  was  also  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Progressive  Party  in  the  Reichs- 
tag.    Died  in  1888. 


DUWKARDS,  DOHKERS,  or  TUlfKERS     - 

a  dialectical  form  of  German  Tunken,  '*  ov. 
dips  ') :  The  name  of  a  sect  of  American  G, 
Baptists  who  call  themselves  Brethren.  The  sc 
was  founded  in  1708  at  Schw^arzenau  in  We  ^ 
phaha,  as  an  outcome  of  the  Pietist  movement, 
under  the  lead  of  Alexander  Mack,  tho  he  is  not 
held  as  its  founder.  Persecuted  at  home,  be- 
tween 1 7 19  and  1729  the  Dunkards  came  to 
America  and  settled  in  Pennsylv^ania.  and  sub- 
sequently in  other  states.  In  their  early  history 
the  sexes  dwelt  apart,  and  marriage,  tho  not  fo^ 
bidden,  was  discouraged.  A  certain  commtj 
of  goods  was  also  established.  These  featu  _ 
have  now  disappeared.  The  sect  is  marked  by 
its  simple  life  and  dress.  Dunkards  refuse  to  take 
oaths  or  serve  in  war.  They  hold  love-feasts  and 
celebrate  the  ceremonial  of  "feet- washing  and  the 
anointing  of  the  sick  with  oil.  Their  creed  is 
evangelical  Christianity.  Their  ministers  usually 
receive  no  salary.  Most  of  the  members 
farmers.     The  first  settlement  was   **Ephrat 

near  Lancaster,  Pa.,  but  this  branch  has  nea  

died  out.  In  1901  they  had  about  100,000  com- 
municants in  twenty-five  states  and  fiv^e  foreign 
countries,  with  720  congregations,  and  2,600 
ministers  serving  mainly  without  salaries. 

DUNOYER,  CHARLES:  French  economist; 
bom  at  Carennac,  Lot,  17S6;  studied  law^  at  Paris. 
Together  with  Charles  Comte  he  established,  in 
1814,  Le  Cemeur,  but  w^as  compelled  to  discon- 
tinue it  in  1816.  Eighteen  months  later,  how- 
ever, it  was  resumed  under  the  title  Le  Censeut 
Europien,  and  continued  until  the  assassination 
of  the  Duke  of  Berry,  in  1820,  and  consequent 
troubles  led  to  its  entire  suspension.  After  this 
Dunoyer  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  eco- 
nomics. Appointed  prefect  of  the  department  oi 
the  Allier  and.  in  1832,  prefect  of  the  Somme,  he 
entered  the  Council  of  State  in  1838.  The  Revo- 
lution of  1848  was  a  heavy  blow  to  him»  Royalist 
and  Liberal  as  he  was,  but  he  remained  on  the 
Council  of  State  until  the  coup  d'Hat  of  1851. 
Bitterly  hostile  to  the  Second  Empire,  he  wrote  a 
work  directed  against  the  new  order  of  affairs. 
He  died  in  Paris  in  1862.  Palgrave's  **  Dictionary 
of  Political  Economy"  says  of  him:  *' Dunoyer 
w^as  one  of  the  great  economists  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  He  was  a  warm  supporter  of  the  theo- 
ries of  Mai  thus  on  population ;  but  he  was  no  be- 
liever in  the  theory  of  rent,  considering  tijat  there 
was  only  one  factor  in  production — i,  e..^  labor.*' 
His  miscellaneous  works  (''Notices  d'Economie 
Sociale  *'),  and  the  second  edition  of  his  chief  work, 
**La  Libert^  du  Travail,"  were  published  in  18S6. 


EASLEY,  RALPH  MOHTGOMERY:  Chairman 
of  the  Executive  Council  of  the  National  Civic  Fed- 
eration; born  in  Schuyler  Countv,  111,  1S58;  edu- 
cated in  the  public  schools.  lie  was  proprietor 
and  editor  of  the  Hutchinson  (Kan.)  Daily  News 
from  1883  to  i8oi»  and  postmaster  of  Hutchinson 
from  1 88 a  to  1887.  From  1887  to  1890  he  edited 
the  department  of  political  economy  for  the 
Chicago  Inter  Ocean.  In  1893  he  organized  and 
became  secretary  of  the  Civic  Federation  of  Chi- 
cago; and  in  1900  he  organized  the  National 
Civic  Federation,  whose  chairman  be  has  since 
been. 


ECONOMY,     See  Thrift. 


^ISTi^H 

^nglifl 


ECOHOMY,  COLONY  OF.     See  Harmonisti 

EDEN,  SIR  FREDERICK  MORTON:  Englid 
writer  on  economy;  bom  in  1766:  a  graduate  of 
Oxford  University:  chairman  and  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Globe  Insurance  Company;  wrote 
various  statistical  and  other  monographs,  but  is 
mainly  known  for  his  great  work  on  the  poor» 
which  is  described  by  its  title,  which  is  almost  a 
catalog:  *'The  State' of  the  Poor,  an  history  of 
the  labouring  classes  in  England  from  the  Con- 
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to  the  present  period,  in  which  are  partic- 
considered  their  domestic  economy  with 
t  to  diet,  dress,  fuel,  and  habitation,  and 
irious  plans  which  from  time  to  time  have 
proposed  and  adopted  for  the  relief  of  the 
together  with  Parochial  Reports  relative 
administration  of  Workhouses,  and  Houses 
lustrv;  the  state  of  Friendly  Societies,  and 
public  institutions,  in  several  agricultural, 
ercial,  and  manufacturing  districts  "(1797). 
rehouse  of  information,  it  ranks  with  the 
6  of  Arthur  Young  as  one  of  the  first  sotirces 
nomic  information  for  its  period.  He  died 
9- 

5AR,  REV.  ALEXANDER  ROBERT :  Super- 
lent  of  the  Central  Methodist  mission  (Wes- 
Church),  Melbourne,  Australia,  since  April, 
bom  in  Tipperary  County,  Ireland,  1850; 
ted  in  national  schools  and  theological  in- 
z.  He  was  president  of  the  Victorian  and 
a.nian  Wesleyan  Conference  in  1901,  and 
een  associated  with  many  of  the  principal 
movements  in  Melbourne  for  the  past 
y  years.  He  was  appointed  by  the  gover- 
i  coimcil  chairman  of  the  Wages  Board  in 
m  to  the  Factories  and  Shops  Act  of  1896, 
ras  a  member  of  the  royal  commission  ap- 
id  to  inauire  into  causes  of  unemployment 
^0.  Address:  Lonsdale  Street,  Melbourne, 
aua. 

^EWORTH,  FRANCIS  YSIDRO:  Political 
mist;  bom  in  Edgeworthstown,  Ireland, 
After  several  terms  at  Trinity  College, 
Q,  he  entered  Oxford  in  1867,  graduating 
si  "first  class"  in  1869.  Devoting  himself 
athematics,  he  published  *' Mathematical 
cs"  in  1 88 1,  and  wrote  numerous  papers  on 
;ical  questions  for  the  British  Association  and 
bodies.  He  lectured  on  political  economy 
e  Ladies'  Department  of  King's  College, 
Ml,  and  in  1888  was  appointed  to  a  pro- 
ship  of  political  economy  in  that  college, 
in  1890,  on  the  resignation  of  the  late 
Thorold  Rogers,  to  the  Tooke  Professor- 
>f  Economic  Science  and  Statistics  in  the 
college.  In  1891  he  was  called  to  the 
of  political  economy  at  the  University  of 
d,  which  position  he  still  holds.  Editor  of 
conomic  Journal.  Address:  All  Souls'  Col- 
Dxford,  England.        , 

CrEWORTH,  MARIA :  English  novelist ;  bom 
lackbourton,  Oxfordshire,  England,  1767. 
Ltimate  friend  of  Mai  thus,  Richard  Jones, 
ticardo,  her  writings  aim  to  popularize  and 
ate,  among  children  especially,  the  main 
;  of  the  orthodox  school  of  political  econom  v 
its  worship  of  "self-help'    and  individual- 

Her  novels,  "Belinda,*^  "Parents'  Assist- 
"The  Orphans,"  "Moral  Tales,"  "Popular 
"  "Rosamond,"  " Egerton  Abbey,"  "Castle 
■ent"  (1800),  "The  Absentee,"  "Ennui," 
iond,"and  "Helen"  (1834), are  not  all  con- 
i  with  economics  directly,  but  point  varied 

of  the  same  general  moral.  She  died  in 
¥orthstown,  Ireland,  in  1849. 

UCATION:  Among  the  various  definitions 
t  word  "education,"  the  following  examples 
been  selected  as  being  among  the  best : 

•  purpoee  of  education  is  to  give  to  the  body  and  to  the 
i  ibe  Deattty  and  all  the  perfection  of  which  they  are 


capable"  {Plato). — "Education  indudes  whatever  we  do  for 
ourselves  and  whatever  is  done  for  us  by  others  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  bringing  us  nearer  to  the  per- 
xection  of  our  nature"  (John  Stuart  Mill). — 
IranilitlOlI     "Education  is  the  preparation  for  complete 
living"  ^Herbert Spencer). — "Education is  the 
harmonious  and  equable  evolution  of  the  hu- 
man faculties  by  a  method  based  upon  the  nature  of  the  mind 
for  developing  all  the  faculties  of  the  soul,  for  stirring  up  and 
nourishing  all  the  prindoles  of  life,  while  shunning  all  one- 
sided culture  and  taking  account  of  the  sentiments  upon 
which  the  strength  and  worth  of  men  depend"  iStein). — 
"  Education  is  the  sum  of  the  reflective  efforts  by  which  we 
aid  nature  in  the  development  of  the  physical,  mtellectual, 
and  moral  faculties  of  roan  in  view  of  his  perfection,  his  hap- 
piness, and  his  social  destination"  iCompayrf). — "A  gradual 
adjustment  to  the  spiritual  possessions  of  the  race"  (ButUr). 
—  *  Education  is  the  superior  adjustment  of  a  physically  and 
mentally  developed  conscious  human  bein^  to  his  intellectual, 
emotional,  and  volitional  environment"  iHorne). 

Every  civilized  nation  has  had  an  educational 
aim  peculiar  to  itself,  and  a  criterion  by  which 
it  has  judged  the  product  of  its  educational 
machinery.  With  the  Spartans  it  was  the  pro- 
duction of  the  soldier.  In  Athens,  a  few  cen- 
turies later,  the  stem,  military  aim  had  been 
superseded  by  one  which  included  beauty  and 
the  sensuous  delights  of  living.  When  the  Ro- 
man arms  were  supreme  there  came  another 
ideal:  not  radically  different  from  the  others,  for 
it  included  physical  strength  to  bear  those  arms, 
and  intellectual  power  that  peoples  might  be 
governed.  Since  the  revival  of  learning,  four 
centuries  ago,  educational  aims  have  broadened, 
and  can  no  longer  be  stated  in  narrow  terms.  It 
is  not  enough  to  train  for  war  as  in  Sparta,  nor 
for  esthetic  enjoyment  as  in  Athens,  nor  for 
heaven,  forgettmg  earth,  as  in  medieval  Europe, 
but  for  life  in  its  best  and  broadest  sense — life 
that  is  joyous  through  health,  that  reaches  out 
into  tmexplored  scientific  fields,  that  sees  beauty 
in  right  action,  that  rethinks  and  makes  loftier 
the  noble  thoughts  of  all  ages,  that  believes  that 
what  is  best  for  earth  is  good  enough  for  heaven, 
and  that  feels  that  not  to  leave  the  world  better 
than  it  finds  it  is  to  be  disgraced.  Certainly  this 
is  no  narrow  and  sordid  educational  creed. 

The  school  is  the  institution  through  which 
the  family  or  the  people  have  attempted  to  real- 
ize in  the  child  their  educational  aims  and  am- 
bitions. In  its  inception,  when  the 
The  flohool  ^^^^y  ^^s  ^^^  supreme  unit  in  social 
organization,  the  school  was  an  in- 
strument of  its  own  construction, 
and  the  teacher  a  person  with  authority,  delegated 
by  the  family  to  perform  certain  duties  which  it 
had  long  recognized  as  its  own,  but  which  were 
fotmd  to  be  better  and  more  economically  per- 
formed by  proxy  than  otherwise.  As  time  went 
on  and  state  organization  became  powerful,  its 
demands  in  many  instances  became  so  strong  as 
to  overrule  the  family  in  matters  educational, 
and  to  establish  a  national  aim  which  demanded 
state  schools.  This,  however,  has  occurred  more 
often  under  democratic  forms  of  government  in 
which  the  family  has  had  a  voice  in  the  manage- 
ment of  affairs,  so  that  such  schools  are  a  result 
of  a  delegation  of  parental  authority.  In  many 
instances,  however,  it  has  not  been  the  State  that 
has  been  constituted  the  family  proxy  in  educa- 
tional affairs,  but  the  Church. 

The  older  nations  were  practically  unanimous 
in  not  wanting  to  give  girls  any  special  oppor- 
tunities to  acquire  knowledge,  and  the  schools 
were  therefore  closed  to  them.  With  regard  to 
the  boys,  however,  they  differed  very  widely, 
and  the  schools  differed  accordingly.  Yet  in  one 
respect  the  schools  of  all  countries  and  of  all 
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times  have  had  an  element  in  common;  that 
lies  in  the  fact  that  each  has  been  in  a  sense  a 
macrocosm,  of  which  the  condition  of  the  highest 
class  of  adult  life  are  the  microcosms.  In  other 
words,  the  school  has  even  been  a  condensed 
sample  out  of  the  highest  life  of  the  people. 

To  consider  the  school  as  a  preparation  for  life 
is  a  common  figure  of  speech,  and  is  in  a  sense 
true,  vet  only  as  life  itself  is  its  own  prefiaration. 
John  bewey  has  made  classic  the  expression  **the 
school  is  life,"  and  in  so  doing  has  aone  much  to 
free  us  of  the  popular  belief  (and  a  natural  one 
it  is.  too,  when  the  w*ord  preparation  is  used)  that 
life  is  something  that  may  be  gotten  ready  for 
and  then  entered  upon  much  as  one  would  make 
a  suit  of  clothes,  even  to  the  sewing  on  of  the 
last  button,  before  wearing  it.  The  very  word 
*' preparation,"  with  its  prefix  pre,  is  suggestive 
ot  some  initial  step  w^hich  is  to  be  taken  before 
one  can  proceed.  And  therein  lies  the  danger. 
Not  that  it  will  le.ssen  the  care  taken  with  the 
earlier  steps,  but  that  w^ith  the  entrance  upon 
active  life  the  process  of  further  adjustment  and 
adaptation  should  cease.  And  that  would  mean 
stagnation.  If,  however,  we  adopt  the  figure  of 
the  school  as  a  sample  cut  from  the  work  and 
woof  of  life  itself,  there  is  no  suggestion  of  lim- 
itation till  the  whole  piece  shall  have  been  in- 
cluded within  the  sample.  And  we  shall  not  be 
easily  satisfied  with  the  small  sample  which 
shows  neither  the  pattern  nor  the  dominant 
color,  but  shall  go  on  weaving,  imtil  not  only 
the  figure  in  all  its  intricacies  meets  the  eye,  but 
every  tint  and  shade  and  color  which  have  given 
the  whole  web  its  beauty. 

In  its  inception  the  school  seems  to  have  been  a  voluntary 
and  sporadic  a  flair  springing  tip  as  occasion  demanded  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  comparatively  few  who  had  the  wealth 
and  the  interest  to  have  their  children  edu- 
cated.    Of    EgvDt,    in   its   earliest   centuries. 
Hiftory        Sayce  says:    "Thene  is  e^ndcncc  that  if  there 
nf  TfinAaHAn  ^^Tc  not  numcrous  elementary  schools  scat- 
qi  J!<auoauoii  j^^j   ^^^  ^^g  country,  yet  teachers  mi^ht 
always  be  had,  and  that  reading  and  writmg 
and  the  elements  of  arithmetic  were  acccs- 
iiblc  to  those  who  desired  instruction."     Among  the  Baby- 
lonians, too,  5uch  must  have  been  the  case  for  nearly  4,000 
years  before  Christ.     According  to  Sayce,  "every"^  great  town 
had  its  library  on  brick  tablets  which  were  thrcm^n  open  to 
the  public."  and  certainly  such  would  have  been  of  but  little 
use  without  a  somewhat  general  knowledge  of  the  written 
language^ 

In  China  a  considcrabte  literature  dates  back  to  nearly 
1. 000  years  before  our  Christian  era;  and  in  India,  likewise 
not  only  a  literature,  but  relatively  permanent  institutions  ol 
learning,  existed  in  very  ancient  times.  It  cannot  be  sup- 
posed, however,  that  these  early  schools  benefited  more  than 
a  comparatively  small  part  of  the  people;  nor  that  th<r{r  in- 
fluence was  great.  Vet  in  some  nations  either  the  State,  or 
the  religious  organisation,  or  t>oth.  recognised  it  or  their  own 
particular  institutional  needs,  and  met  them  through  the  es- 
tablishment of  schools.  In  Egypt  both  of  these  forces  were 
at  work  in  the  educational  field,  and  there  were  temple  schools 
for  the  preparation  of  an  esoteric  priesthood,  as  well  isa  mili- 
tary institutions  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  army.  Among  the 
Heorewa  the  religious  side  alone  was  dominant  in  education, 
while  in  the  Medo- Persian  Empire  the  military  forces  were 
«UDreme. 

It  remained,  however,  for  Sparta  to  organir^e  herself  into 
what  was  in  sotue  reapects  an  immense  educational  institu- 
tion, and  to  provide  material  which  fulfilled  its  educational 
ideal.     This  ideal  was  purely  and  simply  a 
military   one,  and   its   procJuct  was   the   sol- 
Bparta        djcr.     At  the  birth  of  a  child  the  State  as- 
serted its  authority,  and  decided  for  life  or 
death.     Children    with    bodily    defects    were 
put  out  of  existence.     The  reiJt  were  adopted  by  the  State, 
which  thus  became  an  alma  mater  in  the  truest  sense  of  the 
word.     The   fir>t   licven    jfears  of  life  were  spent  with   the 
mother,  tho  under  the  stnctest  State  surveillance,  whereupon 
the  boj^  were  tTansferred  to  public  barracks.     Here  they 
were  divided  into  squads  which  were  under  the  direction  of 
special  officers;  yet  each  boy  was  expected  to  attach  himself 
to  some  one  man  who  l»ecamc  his  special  tutor  or  "inspirer." 
Education  along  literary  lines  was  restricted  to  the  mere 
rudiments  of  adding,  writing,  and  arithraeiic    Tofuniiabii 


wider  education  would  ha^-e  been  a  souTce  of  daoser  to  the 
State,  sinde  learning  establishes  quite  other  distiactaons  thaa 
those  of  naiUtary  power.  But  nothing  that  could  make  for 
physic^  stren^fth  and  endurance  was  omitted,  Rtinninfg. 
jumping,  walking,  and  boxing  performed  in  the  open  air  tn 
the  presence  of  the  public,  was  the  daily  program^  and  each 
boy  was  urged  on  to  do  his  best  by  his  inspirer.  while  the  mu*- 
clcs  were  hardened  by  the  most  rigorous  habits  of  life.  A 
premium,  too,  was  put  upon  theft,  as  being  a  most  important 
accomplishment  for  prospective  warriors  in  an  array  without 
a  wcU-organixed  commissary  department.  At  the  age  d 
eighteen  the  Spartan  hoy  entered  the  Ephebtum,  and  for  two 
years  underwent  a  course  of  training  more  nearly  resemblioi 
the  conditions  of  actual  warfare.  But  not  until  the  ageat 
twenty  was  he  admitted  to  the  soldier's  rank  and  permitted 
to  talas  the  field  against  the  enemy.  At  thirty  he  became  a 
full  citizen  and  was  compelled  to  marry,  tho  still  residing  in 
the  public  barracks,  and  being  allowed  to  visit  his  wife  al 
infrequent  intervals  only. 

Since  healthy  motherhood  was  an  essential  to  a  bealtbf 
citizenship,  some  little  attention  was  given  to  the  phyncu 
training  of  the  girls;  but  beyond  that  nothing  was  done  for 
their  instruction.     Such  was  the  ftrst  great  State  university,. 

When,  with  the  march  of  time^  the  Athenian  state  arosev 
mere  brute  force  had  partly  lost  its  supremacy,  and  the  po- 
tency of  appeal  to  the  intellect  was  recognized.  Such  a  tccoB' 
nition  brought  with  it  a  new  educational  aim,  that  of  maldqg 
the  orator.  In  providing  the  orator,  however,  the  State  took 
a  much  less  important  part  than  had  been  the  case  at  Sparta. 
In  fact,  it  seems  probable  that  the  State  did  no  more  than  to 
provide  suitable  buildings  which  were  let  out  to  private 
teachers.  On  the  side  of  physical  educatiofi,  however,  the 
more  active,  feeling  no  doubt  that  in  the  last  resort  national 
safety  depended  upon  strength  at  arms,  demanded  public 
provmion  for  its  development. 

But  the  emotional  and  esthetic  nature  of  man  had  altered, 

and  the  brutal  criticism  of  the  Spartans  was  being  replaced  by 

the  sensualistic,  beauty- losing  characteristics  of  the  later 

Athenians^     And  this  change  of  hearts  was 

soon  reflected  in  the  educational  system.     So 

AtD#ll       we  find  the  curriculum  of  the  Athenian  youth 

divided  into  two  ^reat  groups  of  subjects: 

(1)    Music,    which   included   every   disaplin* 

of  mind  which  was  presided  over  by  a  muse-7-scvea  in  all — 

and  (a)  gymnastics,  w^hich  included  every  activity  leading  to 

the  perfection  of  physical  health  and  strength. 

During  the  first  seven  years  of  life  the  child  was  kept  tn  the 
house;  then  he  was  sent  to  school,  or  rather  to  twp  schools; 
that  of  music,  and  that  of  physical  culture.  Half  a  day  wal 
spent  in  each.  In  the  former  the  time  was  chiefly  devoted 
to  the  study  of  poetry  and  music,  tho  the  prose  literature  of 
history  and  politi*^  found  no  unimportant  place.  The  phyK 
ical  exercises  were  divided  into  five  classes:  leaping,  runnings 
javelin- casting,  discus-throwing,  and  WTCStling. 

The  children  of  nearly  all  the  free  citizens  attended  these 
earlier  schools,  but  only  those  of  the  wealthier  classes  went 
further.  The  latter,  however,  at  an  age  of  from  fourteen  to 
sixteen  years,  entered  the  gymnasium  and  b<^n  the  proofs 
of  active  preparation  for  the  duties  of  dtizcnsbip  under  itse 
direct  surveillance  of  the  State.  Here  only  slight  regard  was 
paid  to  the  intellectual  side  of  education,  alt  ho  instrtiction 
was  given  in  the  laws;  but  the  physical  and  social  sides  received 
much  aticntion.  "  He  [the  young  Athenian]  now  learned  to 
ride,  to  drive,  to  row,  to  sw^im,  to  attend  banquets,  to  trutn. 
tain  a  conversation,  to  discuss  the  weightiest  qu^itions  of 
statesmanship,  to  sing  and  dance  in  public  choruses,  and  to 
ride  or  walk  m  public  processions.  If  he  abused  bsa  liberty 
and  behaved  in  a  lawless  or  unseemly  way*  he  was  called  to 
account  by  the  severe  discipline  of  the  AreapagHS  which 
attended  to  public  morals." 

At  the  age  of  eighteen  the  youth's  name  was  registered 
upon  the  record  of  the  demos  or  commonwealth,  and  after 
passing  an  examination  he  entered  tlie  two-year  period  spent 
as  an  tpkibos  or  citizen  novice.  The  first  of  these  years  he 
passed  in  the  vicinity  of  Athens  in  mihtary  drill  and  the  study 
of  tactics;  the  second  on  the  frontiers  in  actual  military  oper- 
ations, and  at  its  end  he  became  a  full  citizen  of  state.  But 
such  a  graduation  into  the  active  aUairs  of  the  republic  did 
not  by  any  means  mean  the  cessation  of  educational  prog- 
ress. Quite  the  reverse,  for  the  State  iitill  maintained  an  inm* 
vidual  control  which  influenced  every  sphere  of  action.  But 
to  use  figures  common  to-day.  tho  unniown  in  those  tiroes, 
the  change  to  dtisenship  was  one  from  re|quired  courses  to  one 
of  full  elect! ves.  During  the  earlier  training  all  were  cast  in 
the  same  mold,  and  there  was  little  opportunity  for  individxial 
merit  to  assert  itself.  Aftcn^ara  the  environment  was 
wholly  selective,  and  picked  its  leaders,  promoting  some  to 
the  highest  positions  of  honor  and  authority,  while  others, 
through  the  stratification  that  always  takes  place  in  social  and 
educational  institutions,  found  themselves  occupying  sub- 
ordinate places.  Thus  we  find  the  Athenian  republic  to  have 
been  a  "culture  state**  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word. 

In  Rome,  for  centuries  after  its  foundation,  the  school  was 
the  home,  the  forum,  and  the  army.  Others  there  were  none. 
Some  few  teachers  there  may  have  been,  but  thev  have  left  no 
record  of  themselves;  and  what  little  instruction  in  letters 
there  may  have  been  was  had  at  the  father's  knee.  The  first 
school,  so  far  as  we  know,  was  established  in  the  year  350 
p,c.    From  that  time  fonpal  instruction  gradually  bec«mo 
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,  and  schools  available  for  those  who  caied  to  make 
lem.  They  were  not,  at  least  until  a  comparatively 
late  date  in  Roman  history,  in  any  way  sup- 
ported by  the  State.  After  the  Roman  con- 
la  ciuest  of  Greece  (146  B.C.)  Greek  scholars  came 
in  large  numbers  to  the  Roman  territory,  and 
the  schools  were  dominated  by  their  influence. 
«her  schools  Greek  was  the  sole  language  of  instruc- 
1  the  edict  of  112  B.C.  The  emphasis,  however,  was 
to  the  grammatical  and  philosophical  aspects  of 
erature;  and  gradually,  when  Greek  was  replaced  by 
eir  aim  centered  in  the  production  of  the  orator.  The 
ius  was  applied  to  the  elementary  school,  and  schoU 
of  higher  grade.  In  the  scholi^  rhetoric,  oratory, 
*,  some  elements  of  geography,  arithmetic,  geometry, 
ic  were  taught,  and  if  we  may  judge  by  Quintilian  s 
tes  of  Oratory,"  the  famotis  educational  classic  of 
,  some  of  those  subjects  were  well  taught. 
ig  was  taught  by  private  tutors,  and  physical  exer- 
re  practised  in  the  Camptis  Martius,  but  neither 

r  place  in  the  curricula  of  the  schools.     In  the  higher 
schools  some  philosophy  was  added  to  the  Uterary 
ind  the  course  Dore  some  resemblance  to  that  of  the 
rland  college  of  a  century  ai?o. 
iucation  of  the  earliest  gcnerilion  of  Chri stians  was 

in  the  pagan  schools^  in  those  grpat  imiwrial  acad- 
lich  existed  in  Europe.  Asia,  and  Africa,  even  do^n 
th  century,  and  which  perhar^s  attained  their  highest 
development  and  cmdency  in  Gaul.  The 
first  attempt  at  a  special  edw^tion  lor  Chris- 
fm  tians  was  made  at  AlcKandria,  developed  hy 
J  Clement  and  C)ri«en.     The  later  Latin  lathers 

"■**  took  a  bolder  stand,  and  rejected  the  suspi- 
cious aid  of  heathenism,  Tc  rtuJli  an .  C  y pri^  n , 
and  Jerome  wji^hcd  the  antagcmisTO  U>  be 
sd  from  the  earliest  years,  and  even  Augii*;tinc  con^ 
with  h£^shnesslhe  ctilture  to  which  he  owed  so  much 
ower.     Yet  the  Church  favored  education,  and  in- 

her  parish  priests  to  found  and  conduct  schools, 
my  times  of  the  early  Middle  Ages  were  little  favor- 
education.  They  were  the  Dark  Ages.  What  in- 
1  light  there  was,  was  confined  to  the  monasteries. 
;be  most  part  this  was  limited  and  fettered  by  eccle- 
traditionalism,  developing  at  best  the  philosophy  of 
olmen. 

ghout  the  medieval  centuries  it  was  not  believed  that 
aal  development  was  conducive  to  the  highest  relig- 
inment;  education  therefore  stiffered.and  the  schools 
mdent  type  were  allowed  to  go  out  of  existence, 
mth  the  exception  of  a  few  higher  institu- 
tions of  learning  at  Alexandria  and  some  few 
ITfti     great  European  centers  of  population,  schools 
were   maintained   only   in   connection   with 
cathedrals,  monasteries,  and  other  religious 
tions.     Aside  from  those  destined  for  religious  pre- 

only  a  few  found  their  way  to  these  institutions,  and 
>nly  the  rudiments  of  language,  together  with  enough 
ay  to  be  able  to  compute  the  church  festivals,  ^eom- 
%y  out  the  church  lands,  arithmetic  to  keep  smiple 
I,  and  music  to  carry  on  the  religious  services. 
it  important  part  ol  the  monastery  was  the  writing- 
bere  missals,  psalters,  and  breviaries  were  copied  and 
ted;  and  too  often  a  masterpiece  of  classic  hteratture 
»d  to  ma  ke  room  for  a  treatise  of  one  of  the  fathers  or 
on  of  an  abbot.  Yet  the  monasteries  of  Monte  Cassino, 
r  Tours  did  not  a  little  to  promote  education  and  to 

much  that  otherwise  would  have  been  lost.  The 
ts  of  monkish  training  were  grammar,  logic,  rhetoiic, 
rithmetic.  geometry,  and  astronomy,  the  first  three 
the  trivium,  and  the  four  others  the  quadrivium.  In 
i  period  the  Saracens  in  Spain  and  the  Greeks  in  the 
le  Empire  at  least  preserved  ancient  learning,  if  their 
leveloped  little  new  thought. 

inth  century  saw  the  dawn  of  intellectual  life;  and 
irelfth  century  universities  began  to  develop  out  of 
xAa  attached  to  the  cathedrals  and  monasteries, 
teacher  of  eminence — ^like  Abelard  or  Peter  the  Lom- 

Paris  or  Irenaetis  at  Bologna — appeared,  students 
iround  him.  The  members  of  the  studium  gen^raU, 
aal  support,  formed  themselves  into  a  corporation 

university.     The  University  of  Paris  existed  as  a 

body  as  early  as  1169:  and  toward  the  end  of  the 
Jti  century  Pope  Nicholas  I.  granted  it  the  right  of 

fits  gradiuites  with  the  power  of  teaching  every- 
t  had  at  first  only  a  faculty  of  arts,  divided  into  four 

known  as  French,  Picard,  Nonnan.  and  German  or 
Factdties  of  theology,  medicine,  and  canon  law 

led  in  the  seventeenth  century.     The  college  of  the 

e,  founded  in  1250.  became  identified  with  the  faculty 
of  theology.  The  University  of  Bologna  de- 
voted itself  mainly  to  law.  and  numbered  xa,- 

\gf        000  students  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century. 

,^-l       It  claims  to  be  the  oldest. 

Mrnxm  According  to  the  "Minerva  Jahrbuch  der 
Gelehrten  Welt,"  the  following  are  the  dates 
of  origin  of  the  older  universities:  Bologna, 

ontpellier.  1180;  Paris,  zaoo;  Oxford,  zaoo  or  1249; 

i,  1309:  Padua,  1222;  Naples.  xaa4:  Toulouse,  xaag; 

tea,  1339  or  x3So;  Cambridge,  xas?;  Perrara,  1364; 


Coimbra,  1390;  Lyons,  before  1300:  Rome.  1303;  Perugia, 
X307;  Pisa,  X3x6;  Grenoble,  X339;  Valladolia.  X346;  Prague, 
X347  or  1348;  Vienna  1365;  Heidelberg,  X386;  Wiirsbuxv. 
X403;  Tunn,  X404;  Aix,  X409;  St.  Andrew's,  X4xx;  Rostock, 
X4X9;  Louvain,  X436;  Poitiers,  X431;  Caen,  1433;  Florence, 
X438;  Catania,  X445;  B&rcelona,  x45o;  Glasgow.  1450  or  X45Z. 

There  was.  too,  at  least  one  development  of  popular  edu- 
cation. Among  the  Brethren  of  the  Common  Life,  who  were 
found  in  the  Northern  Netherlands,  education  was  for  all.  The 
metropolis  of  their  organization  was  Deventer.  the  best-known 
name  among  them  that  of  Gerhard  Groote.  They  devoted 
themselves  with  all  humility  and  self-sacrifice  to  the  educa- 
tion of  children.  Their  schools  were  crowded.  Bois-le-Duc 
had  x,3oo  pupils,  Zwolle  x.soo.  For  a  whole  century  no  part 
of  Europe  shone  with  a  brighter  luster. 

Europe,  however,  was  preparing  for  the  revival  of  learning. 

Throughout  the  western  part  of  the  continent  the  "new 

learning"  made  schools  popular.     Vittorino  da  Peltre  may 

be  taken  as  a  type  of  the  teachers  among  the 

^ nobles  <rf  this  era.     He  seems  to  have  reached 

Bwornuition  the  highest  point  oi  excellence  as  a  school- 
master of  the  Italian  Renaissance.  The  mind 
awoke  to  institutions  concerning  development 
according  to  natural  laws,  and  to  a  conception  and  hope  of 
independence  and  progress.  Erasmus,  Montaigne.  Rabelais. 
Calvm,  and  Melanchthon  did  much  to  open  long-blinded 
eyes.  They  brought  the  schoolmaster  into  the  cottage,  and 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  system  which  is  the  chief  honor 
and  strength  of  modem  Germany — a  system  by  which  the 
child  of  the  peasant,  by  slow  but  certain  graduations,  receives 
the  best  education  which  the  country  can  afford.  Melanch- 
thon. from  his  editions  of  school-books  and  bis  practical 
labors  in  education,  earned  the  title  ol  Pr<gc9ptor  Ger- 
manug.  Aristotle  had  been  dethroned  from  his  preeminence 
in  the  schools,  and  Melanchthon  essayed  to  fill  his  place.  He 
wrote  elementary  books  on  each  department  of  the  trivium: 
grammar,  logic,  and  rhetoric;  and  made  some  way  also  with 
the  studies  of  the  quadrivium,  writing  the  "Initia  doctrina» 
Physicflp."  a  primer  of  physical  science.  He  lectured  at  the 
Umversity  of  Wittenberg,  and  for  ten  years  (15x9-39)  kept  a 
private  school  in  his  own  house. 

The  so-called  Latin  school,  the  parent  of  the  gynmasium 
and  the  lyceum,  spread  all  over  Europe,  and  was  especially 
flourishing  in  Germany.  One  school  stands  preeminent  before 
the  rest.  Johann  Sturm  of  Strasbuig  ("The  German  Cicero") 
was  the  fnend  of  Ascham  and  the  tutor  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
He  attracted  scholars  from  all  Europe:  Portugal.  Poland,  and 
England  sent  their  contingent  to  his  halls.  In  15  9S  his  school 
ntmit)ered  several  thousand  students;  he  supplied  at  once  the 

{>lace  of  the  cloister  and  the  castle.  His  pupils  wrote  elegant 
etters,  delivered  fluent  Latin  speeches,  and  were  famuiar, 
if  not  with  the  thoughts,  at  least  with  the  language  of  the 
ancients.  The  Public  School  Commission  of  1863  found  that 
the  lines  laid  down  by  the  great  citizen  of  Strasburg,  and  cop- 
ied by  his  admirers,  had  remained  unchanged  until  within  the 
memory  of  the  present  generation.  John  Amos  (^omenius 
was  the  antithesis  of  Sturm.  Bom  a  Moravian,  he  passed  a 
wandering  life  in  poverty  and  obscurity.  But  his  ideas  were 
accepted  by  the  most  advanced  thinkers  of  the  age.  His 
school-books  were  spread  throughout  Europe.  Progress- 
ive educators  of  our  time  echo  the  words  of  Comenius  when 
he  urges  the  instruction  of  the  young,  "  not  by  beating  into 
them  a  mass  of  words,  sentences,  and  opinions  gathered  out 
of  books,  but  by  opexiing  their  understanding  through  things 
themselves." 

The  Protestant  schools  were  now  the  best  in  Europe. 
(Catholics  would  have  remained  behind  in  the  race  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  Jesuits.     Ignatius  Loyola  developed  nu- 
merous schools  through  the  order  which  he 
foimded,  and  the  program  of  studies,  which 
Tim  Jafuti  dates  from  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
is  in  use.  with  certain  modifications,  in  Eiig- 
lish  Jesuit  schools  at  the  oresent  day.    m 
1550  the  first  Jesuit  school  was  opened  in  (Wmany;  in  1700 
the  order  possest  613  colleges,  157  normal  schools,  59  novi- 
tiates, 240  residences,  soo  missions.  39  professed  homes,  and 
34  universities.     The  College  of  Clermont  had  3.000  students 
in  1695 .     Every  Jesuit  college  was  divided  into  two  parts:  the 
studia  superiora  for  higher  education,  and  the  studia  inferiora 
for  lower  education.     The  latter,  corresponding  to  the  mod- 
em gymnasium,  was  divided  into  five  classes.     The  first  three 
were  classes  of  the  rudiments,  accidence,  and  syntax  of  gram- 
mar; the  last  two  of  humanity  and  rhetoric.     The  motto  of 
the  school  was  legt,  scribe,  loquere,  "learn  not  only  to  read 
and  write  a  dead  language,  but  to  talk  it."     Purism  was  even 
more  exaggerated  than  by  Sturm.     No  word  might  be  used 
which  did  not  rest  upon  a  special  authority.     The  order  dis- 
dained history,  science,  and  philosophy,  its  labors  being 
wholly  directed  to  the  propagation  of  the  Catholic  faith,  and 
the  ability  to  write  in  Latin  in  the  most  approved  way. 

It  is  inipossible  to  estimate  the  influence  of  the  Jeswts  upon 
the  world's  civilization.  During  399  years  they  controlled 
over  600  colleges  and  many  universities,  a  control  lasting  till 
almost  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  They  cared  not  so 
much  for  education  as  for  the  power  to  be  gained  by  having 
the  schools  in  their  hands.  In  183  x  Roothar.  the  general  of 
their  order,  somewhat  improved  their  curricultims,  out  mod- 
em governments  have  on  the  whole  done  well  to  oppose  these 
schools.     They  taught  the  accomplishinepU  the  pohte  world 
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wanteds  but  stifled  thought  and  inquiry-  Montaigne,  Locke. 
and  Milton  all  critidscd  this  form  of  education,  and  Rave  us 
stimulating  and  auRRestive  thoughts.  Milton's  tractate  "Of 
Education  '  is  most  important.  Meanwhile  at  Port  Royal p 
in  France,  the  Jansenists  Amauld,  Lancelot »  and  Nieoll 
taught  T^rith  Buch  success  that  they  excited  th©  jealousy  of  the 
Jesuits,  and  were  .supprest. 

Rousseau's  "Emile,"  a  treatise  on  education,  was  pub- 
lished in  1762.  It  produced  a  profound  impression,  and  has 
a^ected  teaching  until  v«?ry  recent  tinier.  With  him  nature 
is  supreme.  He  protests  against  the  shams 
of  government  and  civilisation,  and  pities  the 
Borrows  of  the  poor.  He  lays  great  stress  on 
the  earliest  education.  The  first  year  of  life 
is  in  every  respect  the  most  important. 
Nature  must  be  closely  followed.  The  chief 
moral  principle  is:  do  no  one  harm,  Emlle 
is  to  be  taught  by  the  real  things  of  life,  by  observation  and 
experience.  At  the  age  of  twelve  he  is  scarcely  to  know  what 
a  book  is :  to  be  able  to  read  and  write  at  fifteen  is  quite 
enough.  Then  a  new  stage  opens,  when  he  is  to  leam  history, 
science,  and  the  machinery  of  society.  Basedow  founded  a 
school  somewhat  on  these  principles  at  Dessau,  and  later  Salz- 
mann  did  the  same  at  Schncpfenthal.  It  was  the  ago  of 
romanticism. 

The  end  of  the  di^hteenth  century  saw  a  great  develop- 
ment given  to  classical  studies.  The  names  of  Crllarius. 
Gesncr.  Ernesti,  and  Heyne  are  perhaps  more  celebrated  as 
scholars  than  as  schoolmasters.  To  them  we  owe  the  great 
importance  attached  to  the  study  of  the  classics,  both  on  the 
Continent  and  in  England.  They  brought  into  the  schools 
the  philology  which  F,  A.  Wolf  had  organized  for  the  univer- 
sities. Johann  Heinrich  Pbstalozzi  reverted  to  concrete 
education  from  objects.  Bom  at  Zurich  in  174s,  he  con- 
verted his  house  into  an  orphan  asylum;  he  saved  from  degra- 
dation over  100  children  and  issued  volumes  on  education. 
He  died  in  18*7  near  Basle,  overwhelmed  with  mortification; 
but  to-day  his  ideas  of  training  rather  than  instructing  arc 
accepted  m  elementary  schools  all  over  Europe.  Fuosbkl 
continued  his  work..  He  made  many  mistakes  before  fixing 
upon  his  final  vocation,  and  even  this  proved  a  failure  so  far 
as  he  personally  was  concerned,  A  victim  to  great  griefs,  be 
died  beUe\nng  that  his  life  had  been  lived  wholly  in  vain.  It 
is  with  the  Kindergarten  that  we  associate  the  name  of  this 
benefactor  of  little  children.  To  him  the  child  was  a  plant 
and  the  school  its  nursery.  Too  much  of  the  seed  which  he 
aowed  fell  in  stony  places^  much  also  fell  on  good  ground  and 
has  brought  forth  fruit  abundantly.  Among  the  modem 
contributors  to  the  methods  of  education  the  names  of  Her- 
bert Spencer  and  Alexander  Bain  hold  a  high  place,  Mr. 
Huxley  did  a  great  deal  toward  teaching  exact  science  in  a 
popular  way;  and  the  name  of  Arnold  will  always  be  remem- 
bered in  England  as  the  ideal  of  a  great  head-master. 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
Summary   oi^   Epucational  Statistics 


SuMMAHY  or  Educationax*  STATT»Ticai — CoHitntud. 


iKSTITUTIOKa. 


England  and  Wales, 
Universities: 

Oxford    (la   colleges,   5   halls, 
and  non -collegiate  students) 
Cambridge  (17  colleges,  i  hos- 
tel, and  non-collegiate  stu- 

denU) 

Durham  (i  college  of  arts, 
medical  college,  i  college  of 

science) 

London  ^ .  ...,,.* 

Victoria  ( 7  colleges) 

Bimoingham *.,.... 

Liverpool 

University  of   Wales   (3   col- 
leges)  , 

University  colleges.  ..,..,, 
University  colleges  for  women 

Elementary'  day  schools 

Night  schools _ 

Training  colleger  for  elementary 
teachers ..,,,,,.*», 


Setttiand 
Universities: 

Aberdeen .,..,..,. 
Edinburgh .....  ^ . 


Date 
of  re- 
port 


1903 


1903 
»903 
1903 
1903 
1903 

1901 
1903 
1903 
t90j 
1903 


«9<*3 
1903 


Registered 
students 
or  pupils 


3.S70 


1,831 
*  6.083 

1.014 
8t4 
6&7 

I.49S 
*M7  I 

5.975 » I  >7 
657.S9* 


ai4 
a. 990 


Profess- 
ors or 
teachers 


98 
934 

133 

94 
US 

15s 
159 


64 
114 


*  London  university  includes  6  colleges  of  arts  and  science. 
6  theological  colleges,  i  college  of  agriculture,  i  technical  col- 
lege, 12  medical  schools,  and  the  London  School  of  Economies. 

^  Also  443  eveninj^  students;  the  statistics  of  the  mediGal 
ichools  included  are  incomplete, 

'  JJay  and  evening. 
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Scotland 
Universities: 

Glasgow , 

St  Andrew's  (3  colleges)  . . . 

Glasgow  Technical  College. . 

Elementary  day  schools 

Higher  grade  schools 

Training  colleges  for  elementary 

teachers 


Irttand 
Universities: 

Dublin 

Belfast.  Queen's  College.. , . . . 

Cork.  Queen's  College 

Galway,  Queen's  College ..,,,. 

University  College.  Diiblin 

Elementary  day  schools 

Training  schools  for  elementary 

teachers ................. 


Date 
of  re- 
port 


1903 
1903 
1903 
1903 
1903 

1903 


1903 
1903 
1903 

1903 
1903 
1903 


Registered 
students 
or  pupils 


Profesi- 

orsor 

t^chen 


9.178 
S46 

374 

785.473 

4.54& 

1.385 


936 
343 
199 

tio 

741.795 
1,090 


119 

91 


9o,i66 


80 

4t 
H 
it 


The  following  list  shows  the  principal  dates  in 
the  history  of  the  system  of  elementary  educatioa 
in  England: 

1833.  First  grant  (jC  a 0,000}  made  by  Parliament  for  elemen- 
tary education  in  England  and  Wales  to  be  admin- 
istered by  the  national  and  British  foreign  school 
societies  (annually  renewed). 

1838.  Committee  of  House  of  Commons  appointed  to  inves- 

tigate the  education  of  the  poorer  classes. 

1839.  Committee  of  council  on  edua»tion  established;  anntial 

^rant  increased  to  £30,000. 

1846.  Mmutes  issued  by  council  on  education  recogniKing 
definitely  denominational  schools  and  denominaiioo^ 
training  colleges  for  teachers;  pupil»ieacher  system 
recognized. 

t847.  Commission  of  inquiry  into  education  in  Wales. 

i8j8-6i.  Duke  of  Newcastle's  commission  on  state  of  pop- 
ular education. 

1861,  Code  (Lowe's)  issued  establishing  system  of  pay'* 
ment  by  results  (i.  e..  of  examination  of  individual 
pupil  s>. 

1870.  Elementary  education  act  fPorster's)  passed. 

1876.  Amending  act  passed  establishins  the  compulsory 
principle  and  creating  school  attendance  committeei 
for  its  enforcement  m  districts  having  no  school- 
board. 

18S0.  Law  obliging  local  educational  authorities  to  make  by- 
laws for  the  enforcement  of  compulsory  school  at- 
tendance, 

1891.  Law  providing  for  an  extra  grant  for  schools  remitting 
tuition  fees. 

1893.  (i)  Law  making  eleven  years  the  minimum  age  for 
exemption  from  school  attendance,  and  requiring  an 
examination  in  a  grade  not  lower  than  the  lourth  for 
every  child  seeking  exemption  from  school  attend- 
ance ;  (1)  law  authorising  school-boards  to  make 
special  provision  for  the  elementary  instruction  of 
blind  chUdren  and  of  deaf «and- dumb  children. 

1897.  Law  providing  a  special  j^rant  for  the  benefit  of  '*  vol- 
untary"  (chiefly  denominational)  schools  at  the  rate 
of  five  shillings  per  capita  of  average  attendance;  lUso 
authortsdng  the  federation  of  voluntary  schools  aod 
the  allotment  of  the  grant  at  the  disoetion  of  the 
governing  bodies  of  the  federations. 

4899.  (1)  Law  (Defective  and  Epileptic  Children's  Act)  "em- 
powering  local  educational  authorities,  at  their  6k^ 
cretion,  to  establish  special  schools  or  classes  for 
mentally  or  physically  defective  children  and  spcda) 
boarding  institutions  tor  juvenile  cpilepti(^";  (1)  law 
raisings  the  minimum  age  for  exemption  from  1  "  ' 
attendance  from  eleven  to  twelve  years;  (3)  en 
a  board  of  education  to  replace  *  the  education  i 
partmcnt  and  the  sdence  and  art  department,  p__ 
riding  also  for  the  transfer  to  the  new  board  of  certain 
powers  exercised  by  the  charity  commissioners  with 
respect  to  educational  trusts  and  endowments,  and 
for  the  transfer  to  the  board  of  the  educational  func- 
tions of  the  board  of  agriculture/'  Further,  the  law 
authorizes  "a  consultative  committee,  to  be  cofssti- 
tuted  by  an  order  in  council,  consisting  of  persons 
qualified  to  represent  the  views  of  universitiea  sad 
other  bodies  interested  tn  education  for  the  purpcise  o£ 
framing,  with  the  approval  of  the  board  of  education, 
a  register  of  teachers  and  of  advising  the  board  of 
education  on  any  matter  referred  to  them  by 
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oard."    The  law  also  authorizes  the  board  "to  in- 

pect   any   school   supplying   secondary   education 

nd  desiring  to  be  so  inspected." 

w  authorizing  local  authorities  to  extend  the  upper 

mit  of  compulsory  attendance  from  the  thirteenth 

>  the  fourteenth  year  of  age. 

w  reorgani^dng  the  national  system  of  education, 

bolishing   elected   school-boards,   and   transferring 

leir  duties  to  county  and  municipal  councils.    (Lon- 

on  excepted.) 

97  reorganizing  system  of  education  in  London  on 

le  lines  of  law  of  igoa. 

Legislation. — 1889-91:  Technical  instruction  laws 
athorizing  county  councils  to  levy  a  tax  not  ex- 
seding  a  penny  in  the  pound  for  the  support  of 
ichnical  schools.  1890:  Local  taxation,  customs, 
ad  excise  law.  placing  the  surplus  of  the  liquor 
aties  at  the  disposal  of  county  councils,  with  the 
ivilege  of  applying  the  same  to  technical  instruc- 
on. 

ivstem  of  public  elementary  education  in 
1  is  in  the  process  of  transition  from  the 
tablished  by  the  law  of  1870  to  that  of 
1902,  which  went  into  operation 
i^y^  March  26, 1903.  The  new  conditions 
?^  established  by  the  latter  law  relate 
almost  exclusively  to  the  local  ad- 
ministration of  schools.  The  pro- 
3f  the  law  of  1870  and  subsequent  amend- 
;  are  continued  in  force,  except  such  as  are 
ly  annulled  by  the  law.  The  local  au- 
3  in  charge  of  elementary  schools  are 
and  county  borough  councils,  replacing 
mer  elected  school-boards,  and  having 
charge  of  (i)  board  schools,  henceforth 
tiown  as  council  or  provided  schools,  and 
intary  (i.  e.,  chiefly  church)  schools,  to  be 
as  non-provided.  The  cotmty  and  mu- 
cotmcils  become  the  local  agents  for  the 
;ment  of  the  government  grant  for  ele- 
f  education.  The  councils  are  further 
Ted  to  raise  the  additional  moneys  re- 
or  the  maintenance  of  elementary  schools 
1  taxes,  which  are  henceforth  to  be  ap- 
both  the  provided  and  the  non-provided 

educational  functions  of  the  cotmcils,  ex- 
that  of  raising  school  money  by  taxation, 
delegated  to  education  committees  con- 
imder  schemes  formed  by  the  respective 
i  and  approved  by  the  board  of  education, 
icheme  tor  the  formation  of  an  education 
tee  must  provide  for  the  appointment  by 
ncil  of  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
tee  and  for  the  inclusion  of  women  in  the 
tee.  Where  the  local  education  author- 
i  coimty  coimcil,  all  public  elementary 
must  have  a  body  of  managers,  to  be 
ited  by  the  local  authority.  In  the  case 
provided  (i.  e.,  church)  schools,  these  man- 
tiust  include  foundation  managers,  not 
ag  four  (excepting  in  special  cases),  and 
rs  appointed  by  the  local  authority,  in 
portion  of  two  to  every  fotir  foundation 
rs.  The  managers  of  the  non-provided 
nust  carry  out  the  directions  of  the  local 
3n  authority  as  to  the  secular  instruction 
>ven  in  the  school,  including  any  direc- 
ith  respect  to  the  number  and  educational 
sitions  of  the  teachers  to  be  employed  for 
struction,  and  for  the  dismissal  of  any 
on  educational  groimds.  If  the  man- 
il  in  these  respects,  then  the  local  educa- 
ithority  itself  shall  have  the  power  of 
J  out  the  direction  in  c^uestion.  but  no 
n  given  imder  this  provision  shall  be  such 
iterfere  with  reasonable  facilities  for  re- 
instruction    during   school   hours.    The 


managers  of  the  school  must  also,  without  any 
charge  to  the  local  authority,  provide  the  school- 
house,  keep  it  in  good  repair,  and  make  such 
alterations  and  improvements  in  the  buildings 
as  may  reasonably  be  required  by  the  local 
education  authority. 

It  is  expressly  provided  that  the  local  educa- 
tion authority  shall  have  power  to  inspect  non- 
provided  schools,  and  that  its  consent  shall  be 
required  to  the  appointment  and  dismissal  of 
teachers,  head-teachers  excepted;  but  the  coun- 
cils may  not  withhold  consent  to  the  appoint- 
ment nor  interfere  with  the  dismissal  of  teachers 
on  religious  grounds.  Moreover,  in  non-provided 
schools  **  assistant  teachers  and  pupil  teachers 
may  be  appointed,  if  it  is  thought  fit,  without 
reference  to  religious  creed  and  denomination. 
(Head-teachers  appointed  independently  of  the 
local  authorities  are  chosen  on  denominational 
grounds.)  In  any  case  in  which  there  are  more 
candidates  for  the  post  of  teacher  than  there 
are  places  to  be  filled,  the  appointment  shall  be 
made  by  the  local  education  authority,  which 
shall  determine  the  respective  qualifications  of 
the  candidates  by  examination  or  otherwise." 

In  provided  schools  no  sectarian  instruction 
is  allowed.  Non-provided  or  denominational 
schools  are  prohibited  by  a  conscience  clause 
from  forcing  relis'ious  instruction  upon,  children 
whose  parents  object  to  the  same.  The  pro- 
visions with  respect  to  compulsory  school  at- 
tendance are  unchanged.  Every  local  authority 
is  obliged  to  make  by-laws  under  which  the  upper 
limit  of  age  for  compulsory  attendance  must  not 
be  less  than  twelve  years,  and  at  the  discretion 
of  the  local  authorities  may  be  raised  to  fourteen 
years. 

The   government  grant,   which    furnishes   at 
present  very  nearly  half  the  support  of  elemen- 
tary schools,   is   applied    on    the    same    condi- 
tions to  provided  and  non-provided 
-^^^      schools.     The   balance   of  the   sup- 

ofamnifflt   P^'"^  ^°^  both  classes  of  schools  is 

wDapport  provided  by  local  taxes.  In  the 
case  of  a  non-provided  school  in 
which  fees  have  hitherto  been  charged,  the  local 
authority  shall,  "while  continuing  to  allow  fees 
to  be  charged  in  respect  to  that  school,  pay  such 
proportion  of  those  fees  as  may  be  agreed  upon, 
or,  in  default  of  agreement,  determined  by  the 
board  of  education  and  the  managers." 

In  the  third  schedule  of  the  law  it  is  de- 
clared that  the  duty  of  a  local  education  au- 
thority shall  include  the  duty  to  provide  a  suf- 
ficient amount  of  public-school  accommodation 
without  payment  of  fees.  The  law  declares 
that  the  designation  "elementary  school"  shall 
not  include  any  school  carried  on  as  an  evening- 
school  tmder  the  regulations  of  the  board  of  edu- 
cation. 

Higher  elementary  schools  are  organized  to 
cjualiiy  the  pupils  to  enter  any  of  those  callings 
in  which  scientific  methods  have  to  be  employed. 
With  this  object  in  view,  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion, tho  not  exclusively  scientific,  is  based  on 
science,  and  all  the  scholars  are  trained  to  make 
accurate  measurements  and  to  perform  and  re- 
cord simple  experiments.  One  foreign  language 
and  elementary  mathematics  are  included  in  the 
curriculum,  while  careful  attention  is  given  to 
drawing.  The  course  of  instruction  extends  over 
four  years.  Government  supervision  of  ele- 
mentary schools  is  maintained  by  an  inspectorial 
service. 
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SUHMARIXBD  STATISTICS  OF   ELBMSKTARV  SCHOOLS 


Schools   (institutiods)  inspected  by 

government  inspectors 

Voluntary  schools. , ...,.,...,. 

Board  schools 

Departmenu   under  separate   head 

teachers  in  those  schools . 

Scholars  for  whom  accommodation 

is  provided ,.....,. 

Percentage  to  estimated  popu- 
lation.  

Scholars  on  the  school  registers ♦ . 

Percentage  to  estimated  popu 

lation .  , 

Scholars  in  actual  average  attend 

ance 

Percentage  to  estimated  popu 

lation 

Percentage  to  scholars  on  the 

school  registers 

Average  attendance  for  payment  in 

infant  schools  and  classes ..... 

Average  attendance  for  payment  in 

schools  for  older  scholars. . ,    . .    . 
Average  attendance  of  scholars  who 
earned  grants  upon  examination  in 

class  subjects. 

Scholars  qualified  for  grant  in  spe- 
cific subjects ................... 

Number  of   departments  in   which 
singing  was  taught: 

By  car ,. 

By  notes ,,...*.. 

Number  of  schools  in  which  were 
taught — 

Military  drill ._ 

Manual  instruction, t  - . , , 

Science , , 

Physical  ejiercisea.  ,..*.. 

Half-time  scholars 

School  libraries. , 

Savings-banks. . . . .  ♦ 

Certificated  and  provisiotkally  certif- 
icated teachers 

Assistant  teachers. . , , , , 

Additional  teachers. 

Pupil  teachers. ♦ , 

*'  Annual  grant " 


1870 
(Revised 

Code.) 


8.3S1, 


i378»584 

8.  Bo 
1.693,059 

7.66 
1,153.389 

68,06 


ia*467 
1,363 


M.304 
jCs63,6ii 


Z9oa 


30.158 

5*878 

31.373 

6.681.395 

30.S4 

5.881.378 
18.08 

4,788.400 
14.7a 
8t.4t 

1.486.035 

3*ao».377 


3.390 
a9.«>77 

6i437 
1*749 


8.504 
7.071 

67.813 
36,165 
17.S88 
99.218 
£5,375.883 


The  principal  events  in  the  movement  for  or- 
ganixing  secondary  education  in  England  may 
be  seen  in  the  following: 

1835.  Appointment  of  select  committee  to  inquire  into  means 

01  extendinfj  a  knowledge  of  the  arts  and  of  the  prin- 
dples  of  design  among  the  artisan  classes. 

1836.  Grant  of  £1.500  for  the  establishment  of  a  nonria} 

school  of  design. 

1837.  Normal  school  of  design  opened. 

185a.  Department  of  practical  art  constituted. 

1853.  Science  department  added  to  the  department  of  art. 
Reorganiited  department  empoih^cred  to  maintain 
special  schools  of  art  and  science,  to  draw  up  exami- 
nation schemes  and  conduct  examinations  of  schools 
and  classes  complying  with  specihed  conditions,  and 
to  distnbutc  govcmnient  grant  *o  the  same. 

tSsi-  Charity  commission  appointed  to  inc^uire  into  the  con- 
dition and  management  of  ctiaritics  and  to  frame 
8Chem«s  for  their  administration;  educational  endow- 
ments thus  brought  under  supervision. 

1856.  Control  of  the  department  of  science  and  art  trans- 
ferred to  the  committee  of  council  on  education. 

1861,  Lord  Clarendon's  commission  to  inquire  into  the  nine 
leading  public  schools  (secondary). 

1864,  Lord  Taunton's  commission  to  inquire  into  the  condi- 

tion of  additional  secondary  schools  (endowed  gram- 
mar, proprietary,  etc  J.  Report  o£  commission  pub- 
lished in  ]S68. 

1865.  Endowed  schools  law  pas.sed. 

1894.  Commission  appointea  (Bn'ce's)  to  consider  **What 

are  the  best  methods  for  establishing  a  wtll-orsani^cd 
system  of  secondary  education  in  England,  taking 
into  account  existing  deficiencies  and  having  regard 
to  such  local  sources  of  revenue  from  endowment  or 
otherwise  as  are  available  or  may  be  made  available 
for  this  otUT»ose  ? " 

1895.  Report  of  commission  published. 

1902.  Education  law  passed  authorixing  local  authorities  to 
raise  funds  for  and  exercise  a  moftsure  of  control  over 
secondary  education.. 


floltooli 
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In  the  regulations  respecting  secotidary  scb 
issued  in  1903,  the  board  of  education  wert  tare-^ 
ful  to  define  the  limits  of  secondary  educatioa., 
and  in   so  doing  clearly  recogniad 
the    distinction    between    secondary 
schools  and  technical  instittites  zsA 
classes;   thus   the   authority  of  tk 
government  has  been  won  for  those 
who   advocate   an   extended    course    of  general 
education  as  a  prerequisite  to  specialized  train- 
ing.    The  term  '* secondary"  as  defined  by  Uie 
board  applies  to  *'any  day  or  boarding  school 
which  offers  to  each  of  its  scholars,  up  to  and 
beyond  the  age  of  sixteen,  a  general  education, 
physical,   mental,  and  moral,   given   through  a 
complete  graded  course  of  instruction  of  wider 
scope  and  more  advanced  degree  than  that  givec 
in  elementary  schools.'*  I", 

The  instruction  must  he  general;  that  is,  H  ^- 
must  give  a  reasonable  degree  of  exercise  and 
development  to  the  whole  of  the  faculties,  and 
not  confine  this  development  to  a  particukr 
channel,  whether  that  of  pure  and  applied  science, 
of  literary  and  linguistic  study,  or  of  that  kind 
of  acquirement  which  is  directed  simply  at  fit- 
ting a  boy  or  girl  to  enter  biisiness  in  a  subor- 
dinate  capacity  with  some  previous  knowledge 
of  what  he  or  she  will  be  set  to  do.  The  course 
of  instruction  must  be  complete;  i.  e.,  mtist  be  so 
planned  as  to  lead  up  to  a  definite  standard  of 
acquirement  in  the  various  branches  of  instruc- 
tion indicated  in  the  foregoing,  and  not  stop 
short  at  a  merely  superficial  introduction  to  anj 
of  them.  Finally,  the  instruction  must  be  graded 
in  its  various  branches.  The  ^ants  payah' 
under  the  regulations  are  made  in  respect  to 
four  years'  course  only. 

A  certain  minimum  number  of  houj?s  in  each 
week  must  be  devoted  to  the  group  of  subjects 
commonly  classed  as  ''English"  (including  the 
English  language  and  literature,  geography,  and 
history) ,  to  ancient  or  modem  languages,  and  to 
mathematics  and  science.  Ample  time  is  left 
to  include  provision  for  systematic  physical  exer- 
cises; for  drawing,  singing,  and  manual  training; 
for  the  instruction  of  girls  in  the  elements  of 
hotisewifer^,  etc. 

In  addition  to  the  general  requirements,  certain 
specific  conditions  are  laid  down  by  the  educa- 
tion board,  to  which  a  secondary  school  must 
conform  in  order  to  share  in  the  government 
grant.  The  most  important  of  these  conditions 
are  as  follows:  The  school  must  be  efHcient  and 
mtist  not  compete  tmduly  with  a  neighboring 
school;  no  religious  test  or  requirement  as  to 
religious  observances  or  attendance  upon  relig- 
ious exercises  shall  be  imjiosed  upon  day  sch<3- 
ars;  the  curriculum  and  time-table  of  the  school 
must  be  appro%^ed  by  the  board  of  education; 
a  full  account  of  the  income  and  expenditure  of 
the  school  must  be  annually  submitted  to  the 
board;  the  fees  charged  must  be  approved  by 
that  body ;  the  school  premises,  equipments,  and 
appliances  must  be  satisfactory;  the  school  mtist 
meet  regularly  during  not  less  than  thirty-six 
weeks  in  the  course  of  the  school  year,  and 
not  less  than  four  hours  each  school  day. 
The  number  of  schools  inspected  under 

board  of  education  in  the  year  eni 

SUtUtioi     ^"^  ?^*^-.  1'  •  }  903 .  was  1 3  5 ,  as  coni- 
pared  with  nmety-iive  m  the  preced- 
uig  year.     Twenty-hve  of  these  were 
inspected  on  the  application  of  the  cotmty  author- 
ities aiding  them.     Twenty-three  were  proprie- 
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hools,  and  thirty-three  were  private  schools, 
y-five  were  for  boys,  forty-nine  for  girls, 
even  for  both  boys  and  girls.  Sixty-one 
chools  receiving  grants  under  the  regula- 
»f  the  board  for  secondarv  schools,  and  in 
se  of  forty-one  of  these  the  inspection  was 
sd  for  compliance  with  the  regtilations. 
903  there  were  31,090  scholars  receiving 
Bed  day  courses  of  instruction  in  226  sec- 
r  day  schools  (Division  A;  offering  ex- 
.  courses  in  science),  an  average  of  137 
rs  in  each  school.  Of  these  pupils  25,047 
;aking  elementary  courses  and  6,043  ^^' 
L  cotu-ses  of  instruction.  In  1903,  2,645 
rs  were  examined  in  science  and  1,191  in 
Lbjects.  The  grants  paid  amotmted  to 
.70  ($652,350),  being  an  average  pa)rment 
holar  imder  instruction  of  ;£4.i9.o  (about 
Up  to  Dec.  ^i,  1903,  142  schools  in  Eng- 
nd  sixty-six  m  Wales  and  Monmouthshire 
ecognized  as  eligible  for  grants  tmder  the 
tions  for  secondary  day  schools.  Division 
f  the  schools  in  England  114  were  en- 
schools,  two  were  county  or  mtmicipal 
5,  six  were  established  by  stock  companies, 
re  conducted  by  religious  bodies,  and  ten 
dies  of  local  managers.  The  ntmiber  of 
following  approved  courses  of  instruction 
schools  of  Division  B  during  the  school 
1902-3  was  10,094,  and  the  grants  paid 
ted  to  26,750  or  an  average  pajrment  of 
D  for  each  scholar.  For  more  recent  edu- 
■il  statistics,  see  Great  Britain. 
land  has  had  a  system  of  public  schools 
from  a  law  of  1696,  which  required  that  a 
be  established  in  every  parish.  The  coun- 
try was  thus  prepared  for  a  system 
^^^  ot  tmiversal  school-boards  as  pro- 
^^  vided  for  by  the  law  of  1872.  The 
law  differed  also  from  the  English 
1870  in  that,  following  the  traditions  of 
d  parish  system,  it  made  provision  for 
slementary  and  secondary  schools.  The 
did  not  share  in  the  treasury  grant,  but 
^sequent  laws  were  allowed  support  from 
axes.  Whereas  compidsion  has  been  grad- 
introduced  into  the  English  system,  the 
I  law  made  education  compulsory  for  all 
m  between  the  ages  of  five  and  thirteen 
I  to  fourteen  in  1883)  or  imtil  a  certificate 
cnption  shotild  be  sectu^ed. 
nous  instruction  in  the  schools  of  Scotland 
ft  to  local  authorities,  with  the  simple  re- 
in of  a  conscience  clause  making  the  at- 
ice  of  children  at  the  religious  exercises 
fli  with  the  parents.  A  grant  in  lieu  of 
aw  of  1889)  had  the  effect  of  making  the 
i  practically  free  schools.  By  regulations 
9-1900  a  standard  of  attainment — that  of 
erit  certificate — ^was  fixed,  which  was  re- 
l  as  the  satisfactory  outcome  of  an  ele- 
ry  school  course.  The  merit  certificate 
,  also  the  leaving  certificate)  of  the  ele- 
ry  school  entitled  the  holder  to  exemption 
further  attendance.  Under  these  circum- 
s  it  was  found  desirable  to  increase  the 
mients  for  the  certificate,  and  in  1903  a 
mentary  cotirse  was  arranged,  which  can- 
s  for  the  merit  certificate  were  obliged  to 
i  at  least  one  year.  At  the  same  time  the 
nnents  for  transfer  to  a  secondary  school 
irranged  on  a  somewhat  different  basis, 
mplementary  cotirse  must  provide  for  the 
rtion  of  the  pupils  in  the  following  subjects 


according  to  a  well-graduated  scheme:  English 
(including  history  and  geography),  mathematics 
(including  arithmetic),  at  least  x>ne  language 
other  than  English,  and  science  and  drawing, 
according  to  a  scheme  approved  for  the  leaving- 
certificate  examination  in  these  subjects. 

In  1885  the  Scotch  education  department  ar- 
ranged for  the  inspection  of  endowed  and  other 
secondary  schools  applying  for  the  service. 
Three  years  later  the  department  established  a 
leaving  certificate  for  students  who,  on  the  com- 
pletion of  a  cotu-se  of  secondary  $tudy,  pass  the 
certificate  examination.  The  number  of  second- 
ary schools  inviting  inspection  in  1903  was 
ninety-four,  of  which  thirty-two  were  higher  class 
public  schools,  twenty-fotu-  endowed  schools,  and 
thirty-eight  private  schools.  The  number  of 
candidates  for  the  leaving  certificate  in  1888 
was  972;  in  1903  it  was  1^.500.  A  large  number 
of  tmiversity  and  professional  authorities  accept 
the  certificate  in  lieu  of  such  preliminary  exam- 
inations as  are  held  tmder  their  direction. 
Through  the  service  of  inspection  and  examina- 
tion the  secondary  schools  of  Scotland  have  been 
brought  into  close  relation  with  the  education 
department. 

Under  the  local  taxation  (customs  and  ex- 
cise) act  of  1890,  and  other  acts  providing  for 
the  application  of  public  funds  to*  secondary  and' 
technical  education,  the  local  authorities  ex- 
pended for  these  purposes  in  190 1-2  the  siun  of 
;£58,407  ($292,035).  On  March  27,  1904,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  education  laws  of  Scotland  was  in- 
troduced into  the  House  of  Commons.  Like  the- 
English  law  of  1902,  it  pertained  chiefly  to  the 
local  control  of  schools;  in  particular  the  bill  pro- 
posed to  make  the  coimty  or  cotmty  district  the 
tmit  of  local  administration  in  place  of  the  parish. 
The  bill  was,  however,  withdrawn  at  the  close- 
of  the  session. 

Statistics  of  Elbiibntart  Education  in  Scotland* 


Estimated  population. 


Number  of  schools 

Departments: 

Day 

Higher  grade 

Evening  contintxation 

Accommodation: 

Day  schools 

Higher  grade 

Evening  continuation  schools  (not 
connected  with  day  schools) ... 
Number  on  the  registers: 

Day  schools 

Higher  grade  schools 

Evening  continuation  schools 

Average  attendance: 

Dayscholars 

Higher  grade  scholars 

Evening  continuation  scholars 

Number  ot  teachers: 

Certificated 

Assistant 

Pupil 

Queen's  scholars  in  training  colleges 

Queen's  students 

Current  expenditures 


187a 


3.39S.8oa 


1.979 
a.133 


68 
a8 1.688 


a  13.549 
3.6s  3 
a.566 


3.64a 
739 


1903 


4.571.030 


3.149 


938.009 
10.399 


780.818 
4.548 


664.741 
4.548 


ia,i9S 
a.55S 
4.165 
1.38s 

89.609.970 


The  system  of  national  education  in  Ireland 
dates  from  1831,  when  a  board  of 
commissioners  for  education  was 
created  by  the  government.  In  1845 
the  board  was  incorporated  by  royal 
charter,  and  in  1861  a  supplemental  charter  was 
granted,  under  which  ten  members  must  be  Ro- 
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man  Catholics  and  ten  Protestants.  The  board 
is  always  composed  of  representative  men,  who 
adhere  to  the  poUcy  of  strict  impartiality  in  re- 
ligious matters.  Only  the  resident  commissioner 
is  a  salaried  officer.  He  is  the  official  head  of 
the  education  department,  with  offices  at  Dublin, 
Upon  him  rests  the  responsibility  for  carrying 
out  the  details  of  the  system  of  national  educa- 
tion and  also  the  administration  of  the  govern- 
ment appropriations  for  the  same.  The  schools 
under  the  supervision  and  fostering  care  of  the 
board  are  supported  by  State  and  local  fimds. 
They  may  be  denominational  schools  (i,  e.,  Ro- 
man Catholic  or  Protestant)  or  mixed  in  respect 
to  religion,  but  the  rights  of  the  parents  in  the 
matter  are  strictly  guarded  by  a  conscience 
clause  in  the  school  regulations,  which  provides 
that  no  child  be  allowed  to  attend  a  religious 
exercise  of  a  denomination  other  than  his  own, 
except  upon  the  written  request  of  the  parent. 

Grants  to  aid  in  building  schoolhouses  are  al- 
lowed by  the  commissioners,  but  must  be  pro- 
portioned to  the  amount  raised  locally.  The 
State  pays  also  the  larger  proportion  of  the  sal- 
aries of  teachers,  reauiring  a  minimum  annual 
augmentation  from  local  funds  of  £12  ($60). 
Altogether  the  State  defrays  about  ninety-four 
per  cent  of  the  annual  expenditure  for  the  schools. 
In  order  to  avoid  religious  complications  the 
State  provides  the  text-books  for  secular  branches 
which  are  issued  at  a  small  cost  to  the  pupils. 

Local  civil  authorities  have  no  control  over  the 

schools.     The  local  managers  of  schools,  who  are 

generally  cler^jmicn,  come  into  direct  relations 

with    the    board   of   commissioners. 

School       They  appoint  and  dismiss  teachers, 

1  i^^.*^fi..  ^"*i  arrange  the  details  of  the  school 

Autnonwei  ^^^^     ^^ ^  ^^^^^  ^^  2,936  managers 

in  1 90a,  2,363  were  clerical.  The 
commissioners  have  direct  control  of  the  special 
class  of  schools  called  '*  model  schools/'  for  which 
they  provide  the  buildings.  These  schools,  as 
their  name  indicates,  are  intended  to  afford 
models  of  the  best  methods  of  instruction  and 
organization,  and  to  serve  as  practise  schools  for 
students  in  training  colleges  or  normal  schools.** 
They  numbered  thirty  in  1902,  with  an  enrol- 
ment of  8,969  day  pupils,  included  in  the  statis- 
tics given  in  the  following  paragraph, 

A  compulsory  school-law  was  passed  in  1892, 
but  it  has  been  imperfectly  enforced,  and  Ireland 
still  stands  below  the  other  divisions  of  the 
United  Kingdom  in  respect  to  school  attendance, 
as  is  shown  by  the  most  recent  statistics.  These 
give  the  following  rates  of  attendance  to  enrol- 
ment: England,  82,3  per  cent;  Wales,  77.9; 
Scotland,  85,2  ;  Ireland,  70,8. 

Convent  and  monastery  schools  afford  a  large 
part  of  the  provision  for  elementary  education, 
and  receive,  under  certain  conditions,  aid  from 
the  government.  The  number  of  such  schools 
fulfilling  the  conditions  for  aid  in  1902  was  ^73, 
with  an  enrolment  of  i  ro,769.  The  schools  of  the 
Christian  Brothers  form  a  large  part  of  the  pro- 
vision for  elementary  education,  especially  in  the 
cities,  where  their  schools  are  both  numerous  and 
flourishing.  Their  system  of  education  has  taken 
deep  hold  upon  the  people,  and  among  their 
former  pupils  are  some  of  the  most  influential 
men  in  every  cit^^  and  large  town  of  Ireland. 

For  the  trainmg  of  teachers  for  the  national 
schools  there  are  one  national  and  six  denomina- 
tional nonnal  schools,  which  receive  aid  from  the 
government.     They    report    1,090    students    in 


training  in  1903.  Of  the  13,144  teachers  em- 
ployed in  the  national  schools  in  1903,  57.2  per 
cent  had  received  professional  training.  Pro- 
vision for  agricultural  instruction  is  an  important 
feature  of  the  national  system.  Instruction  in 
the  theory  of  agricultia-e  is  compulsorv  in  all 
rural  schools  for  boys  in  the  fourth,  fifth,  and 
sixth  classes,  and  optional  for  girls.  Com- 
plaint is  made  that  the  instruction  in  this  branch 
has  been  altogether  too  bookish,  and  recent  efforts 
have  been  directed  to  putting  it  on  a  practical 
basis. 

The  conamissi oners  maintain  also  two  mode! 
agricultural  schools:  and  in  1897  they  reported 
thirty-eight  school-farms  in  connection  with  ele- 
mentary schools,  and  116  schools  having  gardens 
attached. 

The  French  system  of  education  is  characterized 
by  centralized  control,  through  organization,  and 
comprehensive  scope.  The  executive  chief  is  a 
cabinet  officer,  the  minister  of  public 
instruction.  The  minister  has  ex- 
Pranofi  tensive  administrative  power,  and 
also  takes  the  initiative  m  measures 
for  the  development  of  the  system. 
The  centralized  control  of  the  system  is  facilitated 
by  its  organization  into  academies  or  adminis- 
trative divisions,  seventeen  in  number.  Each 
academy  CO mprijzes  a  imiversity,  one  or  more  xmi* 
versity  faculties,  a  group  of  secondary  schools 
(lyc^es  and  communal  colleges),  and  its  quota  of 
primary  schools.  The  chief  officer  of  the  acad- 
emy is  the  university  rector,  who  is  appointed  hy 
the  president  of  the  republic,  and  subordinate 
only  to  the  minister  of  public  instruction.  The 
authority  of  the  rector  extends  to  all  grades  of 
education,  but  the  interests  of  higher  and  sec- 
ondary education  is  relegated  to  academic  in- 
spectors, of  whom  there  is  one  for  each  depart- 
raent  comprized  in  the  academy.  The  system  of 
public  instruction  comprizes  three  departments — 
primary,  secondary,  and  superior — each  under  its 
own  chief  or  director.  This  division  follows  the 
lines  of  historic  development.  The  secondary 
schools  (lycdcs  ahd  communal  colleges)  form 
with  the  universities  a  system  of  liberal  educa- 
tion, crowned  by  specialized  training  for  the 
learned  professions.  In  this  respect  they  preserve 
something  of  the  relations  that  existed  before 
the  Revolution  between  the  University  of  Paris, 
the  mother  university,  and  the  colleges  that  clus- 
tered around  it.  The  separate  administration  of 
secondary  and  of  higher  education  is  a  survival 
from  the  Imperial  University.  The  work  of  the 
republic  in  these  two  provinces  has  been  that  of 
gradual  transformation  in  the  spirit  of  scholastic 
freedom  and  in  accordance  with  modem  de- 
mands. On  the  other  hand,  the  system  of  State 
primary  schools  is  almost  wholly  the  creation  of 
the  republic.  The  work  was  begun  in  1878  by 
the  appropriation  of  a  fund  of  $23,000,000  to  be 
advanced  to  the  communes,  one  half  in  subven- 
tions, the  other  half  in  loans,  to  aid  them  in 
building  schoolhouses* 

The  first  official  school  statistics  published 
imdcr  the  republic  (1876-77)  showea  for  the 
36,097  communes  71,547  schools*  Of  these, 
59,02 1  were  classed  as  public  schools,  but  of  this 
number,  13,205,  or  22  per  cent,  were  schools  be- 
longing to  religious  orders*  If  instead  of  schools 
the  number  of  classes  be  considered,  it  appears 
that  32  per  cent  were  in  charge  of  members  ol 
religious  orders* 

The  measures  by  which  the  republic  has  freed 
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Statistical  Suiimart  of  Education  nv  Francs  > 


Classes  of  Institutions 

Date 

Enrolziient 

Professors  and 
teachers 

Total  ex- 
penditure 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Men 

Wom- 
en 

Total 

ichools  Creoles  maternelles),  pub- 
d  private  (ages  a  to  6) 

1899-1900 

(747 

108) 

747,108 

9,831 

9.831 

/schools: 

1809-1900 
Z889-1900 

3,310.939 
455.339 

x.847.983 
915.981 

4.158.9x3 
1,371.330 

'T41 

a  $43,803,050 

vate 

Total  primary  schools 

1899-1900 

a.766,368 

3,763.964 

5.530.333 

156,635 

r  normal  schools  (ases  i6  to  lo) .  . 

1897 

Z900-1901 
1900-1901 

X900-X90X 

1900-190 I 

190 1 

»  3.86s 

88,3oa 
■76,946 

1:31? 

»3.87x 
18,330 

943 

•7.736 

X06.533 
76,946 

39.903 

XIO 

897 

853 

X.749 

irv  schools: 

bhc  (aees  8  to  ao)    

7.363.833 

v&tc  (&ses  8  to  2o) 

ities: 

t>lic 

vate ...          

ormale  siirx'rinire 

103. X30 

h  the  exceptions  indicated  by  foot-notes,  these  statistics  are  from  the  report  of  M.  Biaurice-Faure.  chairman  of  the 

1  committee  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.     Budget  for  x9oa  (session  X901). 

lenditure  for  1896-97.  including  all  public  primary  schools  and  primary  normal  schools. 

istiatu  de  V ensetgnnneni  primatrt,  X896-97. 

luding  the  clerical  seminaries  (petits  s^minaires)  preparatory  to  the  theological  schools,  enrolling  about  33,000  young 


UU7 
mil 


blic  schools  from  all  relation  to  the  Chtirch 
tdopted  under  the  direction  of  Jules  Ferry, 
as  appointed  minister  of  public  instruc- 
1879.  Comparatively  little  is  left  to  local 
ive  m  respect  to  the  support  of  public 
ion.  Even  the  local  school-tax  is  levied 
State  and  collected  by  State  officers.  The 
and  civil  coimcilors  of  every  commune 
•r  rural)  have  the  right  to  inspect  the  local 
3  in  respect  to  the  condition  of  school- 
igs,  furniture,  and  supplies,  and  the  health 
mduct  of  pupils;  but  they  have  no  author- 
;r  the  schools. 

department  of  primary  instruction,  as  or- 
d  by  the  law  of  6ct.  30,  1886,  comprizes  in- 
chools  and  classes,  elementary  primary 
I,  higher  primary  schools,  schools  of  manual 
apprenticeship  (authorized  by  law 
of  Dec.  II,  1880,  and  eventually 
transformed  into  national  training- 
schools,  **^oles  nationales  profes- 
sionnelles  " ) .  The  departmental  nor- 
:hools  are  also  included  in  the  category 
nary  schools.  The  line  of  separation  be- 
these  different  classes  of  schools  and  the 
n  among  them  of  the  prescribed  subjects  of 
y  instruction  are  determined  by  special 
;ions  elaborated  in  the  superior  council  of 
instruction.  These  schools  are  all  free 
cular,  and  the  teachers  in  every  case  must 
jointed  from  the  laity.  The  law  with  re- 
Xi  compulsory  attendance  applies  only  to 
mentary  primary  schools, 
he  infant  schools,  children  of  both  sexes 
wo  to  six  years  of  age  receive  together 
ad,  moral,  and  intellectual  training  adapted 
r  tender  years.  These  schools  are  wholly 
charge  of  women;  the  teachine  force  in- 
a  directress,  and  an  assistant,  if  the  number 
Iren  is  more  than  fifty.  Conimtmes  are  not 
I  by  law  to  foimd  and  maintain  maternal 


schools,  and  it  is  only  in  communes  having  above 
2,000  inhabitants,  of  which  at  least  1,200  are 
concentrated  in  one  locality,  that  these  schools 
are  included  in  the  ntunber  of  public  prinMiry 
schools  entitled  to  support  by  the  commune  and 
to  State  subventions.  These  schools  have  proved 
to  be  better  adapted  to  cities  than  to  rural  dis- 
tricts. A  little  more  than  ten  per  cent  of  the 
communes  report  at  least  one  infant  school. 

The  elementary  primary  schools  are  for  the 
instruction  of  children  from  six  to  twelve  years 
of  age ;  that  is,  the  obligatory  school  period.  In 
commtmes  having  neither  infant  schools  nor  in- 
fant classes,  the  age  for  admission  to  the  elemen- 
tary primary  schools  is  lowered  to  five  years, 
while  it  is  raised  to  seven  where  there  is  an  in- 
fant class.  Children  above  thirteen  years  of  age 
cannot  be  admitted  to  the  elementary  primaries 
without  special  permission.  The  elementary 
primary  schools  may  be  for  boys  only,  in  which 
case  the  instruction  is  given  by  men;  for  girls 
only,  or  mixed  as  to  sex,  in  both  of  which  cases 
the  instruction  is  given  by  women. 

According  to  tne  law  of  March  20,  1883,  a 
commune  is  bound  to  provide  a  school  not  only 
in  each  chief  town,  but  also  in  all  villages  or  cen- 
ters of  population  remote  from  towns  or  separat- 
ed from  each  other  by  three  kilometers,  and  con- 
taining at  least  twenty  children  of  school  age. 

Advanced  primary  instruction  is  given  either  in 
higher  primary  schools  or  in  "complementary 
courses. '  The  establishment  takes  the  latter 
name  if  it  is  annexed  to  an  elementary  primary 
school,  and  the  former  if  it  has  a  distinct  location 
and  is  imder  a  separate  direction.  The  comple- 
mentary courses  comprize  one  or  two  years.  The 
higher  primary  schools  may  comprize  two  or  more 
years,  and  must  be  provided  with  as  many  rooms 
as  there  are  classes.  They  are  called  fuU-coiu-se 
schools  Creoles  de  plein  exercise)  when  they  com- 
prize at  least  three  years'  study. 
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418 


Ybar 


Total 

number  of 

papiJs 


Boy* 


Girls 


In  public 
schools 


Id  pdvat« 
■cbods 


In  wcular 
schools 


In  achoolt 

belonging  to 

reli^oui 

ord^n 


SitiSI::::::: 

ia86-S7.- 

t8S8-S9 

1891-93 

1896-^7 ' 

1897-98 

1898-99. ..,,,, 
1899-1900.  .>. 


4.716.935 

S*59<^>9i9 
5.635.401 
S.S56.470 
5.531.4*8 
S.S3S.i»S 
5.539.^99 
5.530.232 


9.400,882 
a,7o8»5to 
3,829, i>7 
a.833.ai8 
4.805.849 
a, 78a, 547 
a. 777, 739 
3,774. J9S 
3,766,368 


fl', 316,053 
».6^».70I 
3.767, 79» 
ft,790ti83 
3,750,631 
3,748*871 
3,757.386 
3,765,104 
3,763,964 


3.833.348 
4.359.356 
4.S05.109 
4.446,85  I 
4.281.183 
4,190,330 

4. 177,590 
4.169.578 
4*158,912 


803.587 
9««.9SS 
1,091,810 
1.176,550 
1.375.287 
1.341,098 
1.357. 535 
1,369,721 
J. 371. 320 


3.648,563 
3.567.861 
3.877.185 
3.9  IS. 9  IS 
3,900,977 
3,911^806 
3.914*352 
3.938.842 
3.953*742 


3»o68.j73 
>. 773.35* 
1*719.734 
1.707,486 

1.655.491 
I»6t8,6i3 

1.630.773 
1,600, 4S7 
1*576,490 


Beoondary 
Edueatiom 


To  the  department  of  secondary  instruction  be- 
long the  lyc^es,  or  State  classical  colleges,  for 
boys;  the  State  lyc^es  for  girls;  and  the  communal 
colleges  established  by  the  commtmal 
or  local  authorities  and  aided  by  the 
State,  In  1901  the  lycifcs  for  boys 
numbered  rog  and  enrolled  54.830 
pupils.  The  communal  colleges  num- 
bered 227^  with  an  enrolment  of  33,572.  This 
gives  a  total  of  88^203  boys  in  the  public  sec- 
ondary schools.  The  church  secondary  schools 
for  boys  in  1899  enrolled  91,825  pupils  (of  these 
23,000'  in  the  '*p€tit  sdminaires"  for  students 
intending  to  enter  the  priesthood),  and  private 
secular  secondary  establishments  for  boys*  lo.iSa 
pupils.  The  public  lycees  and  colleges  for  girls 
had  an  enrolment  in  1901  of  14,162  students,  and 
there  were  also  4.158  §irls  pursuing  courses  of 
secondary  instruction  m  classes  imder  public 
auspices.  The  attendance  upon  convent  and 
private  secondary  schools  for  girls  is  not  known. 
The  lyc^e  is  the  typical  secondary  sohooL  The 
local  colleges  have  the  same  curriculum  so  far  as 
circumstances  permit,  and  students  often  pass 
from  a  college  to  a  lyc^e  for  the  completion  of 
their  studies* 

Secondary  education,  as  the  term  is  technically 
used  in  France,  comprizes  a  complete  scheme  of 
education  whose  goal  is  the  biichelor's  degree. 
It  is  secondary,  not  in  the  sense  of  a 
second  stage  in  a  continuous  process, 
as  implied  by  the  same  term  in  the 
United  States,  but  in  the  sense  of  a 
higher  order  of  education  than  that 
w^hich  is  technically  termed  *^  pri- 
mary," The  distinction  between  the  two  anses 
from  the  notion  that  the  learned  classes,  those 
who  are  destined  for  professional  careers  and  for 
leadership  in  the  State,  should  be  educated  from 
their  earlier  years  in  a  different  manner  and  in  a 
different  class  of  subjects  from  the  laboring 
masses.  Under  this  conception  the  temi  ** sec- 
ondary education*'  carries  the  idea  both  of  social 
and  01  scholastic  distinction.  The  men  trained  in 
the  secondary  schools  lead  the  councils  of  the  na- 
tion, shape  its  policies,  and  fonti  the  enlightened 
opinion  which  is  essential  to  its  stability;  hence 
the  government  is  particularly  concerned  as  to 
the  influences  which  prevail  in  secondary  edu- 
cation and  as  to  its  intellectual  outcome.  In 
both  respects  secondary  education  as  organized 
in  France  has  been  unsatisfactory  to  the  present 
repubhc.  As  regards  curriculum  and  methods 
of  instruction  this  dissatisfaction  is  part  of  that 
general  unrest  in  secondary  education  which  is 
manifest  in  all  countries,  and  which  in  France, 
as  elsewhere,  has  been  of  much  longer  duration 
than  the  republic  itself.     This  unrest^  which  is 


Scope  of 
Secondary 
Eduontioa 


conveniently  tho  inadequately  summed  up  as  the 
conflict  between  the  classics  and  the  sciences,  is  m 
fact  an  inheritance  from  the  eighteenth  century. 
The  recent  decree  for  the  reorganization  of  the 
State  secondary  schools  of  France  is  the  solution 
offered  by  the  republic  for  a  problem  which  has 
occupied  every  successive  government  from  the 
Revolution  to  the  present  time. 

But  the  existing  government  has  a  cause  of 
anxiety  with  respect  to  secondary  education 
quite  apart  from  the  question  of  studies  and 
methods  of  instruction.  The  studies  of  the  in- 
dependent schools,  like  those  of  the  State  school*?, 
are  regulated  by  the  requirements  for  the  degree 
examination,  which  is  a  State  function;  but  the 
spirit  and  general  conduct  of  the  former  schools 
are  very  different  from  those  of  the  State  schools, 
and  apparently  more  in  consonance  with  the 
feelings  of  the  higher  classes  of  the  country. 


EifftOLMsinr  m  Sbcohdary  Schools   roa 

Boys 

ClASSSS  op  iKSTlTUTtONS 

1887  > 

1896* 

State  *rhTKjl»" , ,    ,,,...    .    .    .    , 

S3.816 
36.086 

53.»»o 
32,334 

cdS^;:::;:;:::;:::::::::::: 

Total 

S9.902 

SS,5i4 

Schools  of  religious  ftssociAtions: 

50,08s 

58,506 
»1.737 

P«tits  s^miitairea  (prepuutory  to 
theological  schools) 

Total 

50.085 
ao.174 

So.  343 
13.599 

Private  tsecular  schools . 

Total  non-State 

70,359 

93.843 

Giand  total. ,...,.,..,....  J 

160,261 

J7&.3S6 

*  From  Siatisticfue  df  renseignenumt  s^Qndain  d&x 
1887.  pp,  Ivi,  Ixxviii,  xcviii. 

>  Hapttorts  faits  an  ncm  <U  la  commissum  d#  budget,  tlc^ 
Service  dt  I' Instruction  Publique\  par  M.  Boiige,  1897.  pp.  114* 
135;  also  1898.  pp,  i^i,  33. 

To  the  department  of  higher  education  belong 
the  universities  and  the  special  schools  of  uni- 
versity rank  which  are  imder  the  minister  of  edu- 
cation.    Paris  is  the  seat   of  these 
TTnlvonitT   ^P'^^^^^  schools,  and  also  of  the  prin- 
Edttcatioa    *^^P^^  tmiversity.     Under  the  law  of 
1896,   fifteen  of  the  former  faculty 
groups  have  been  organized  into  in- 
dependent universities.     They  registered  29,377 
students  in  1900,  an  increase  of  1 1 ,772,  or  68  per 
cent  above  the  number  enrolled  in  the  faculties 
of  1 888.     The  professors  of  the  State  universities 
are  appointed  by  the  president  of  the  republic  in 
advice  with  the  minister  of  public  instruction. 
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oUowing  table  shows  the  distribution  of  tini- 
;y  students  in  the  different  faculties.  For 
recent  statistics,  see  France. 


Number  of  University  Students 

Pacultibs 

Jan.  z5.  1900 

Jan.  15,  X90X 

Sute 
universi- 
ties 

Inde- 
pendent 
universi- 
ties 

Sute 
universi- 
ties 

Inde- 
pendent 
universi- 
ties 

8.781 
3.8S7 
3.476 
3.395 
IS9 

i,xo9 

\U 

z6 

xo.isa 
8.627 
3.9  »o 
3.7*3 
3.347 
14a 

996 
*^? 

ISO 

le 

3 

ill 

acy 

14 

ant  theology. . 

Total 

29.377 

1,629 

29.90  X 

1.488 

Germany 

issia  is  taken  as  a  t3rpe  of  German  school 
nistration. 

ucation  in  Prussia  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
ter  of  Ecclesiastical,  Educational,  and  Med- 
ical Affairs.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
jQ^^y^_  cabinet,  and  is  responsible  to  the 
^^^      "  king  for  all  educational  matters. 

The  councilor  at  the  head  of  the 
provincial  education  department  is 
)rovincial  school  cotmcilor,  and  he  is  the 
il  intermediary  between  the  central  and 
authorities  in  Prussian  education.  The 
bers  of  the  provincial  school  board  are  ap- 
ed by  the  Minister  of  Education  and  con- 
d  by  the  king. 

rther,  each  province  is  divided  into  **govem- 
s"  (Regierungen),  of  which  there  are  thirty- 
Each  has  a  school  board  consisting  of  six 
rs,  two  appointed  by  the  king  and  lotu*  by 
provincial  education  department.  These 
Is  are  appointed  for  six  years,  and  their 
duty  is  the  supervision  of  the  primary 
•Is  and  the  training  and  appointment  of 
ers. 

e  Kreise  (or  school  districts)  may  be  urban 
ral.     The  head  of  the  city  administration  is 
the  mayor,  or  burgomaster,  who  is  a 
entary  P^^  official,  and  whose  appointment 
loolf      "^^st  be  approved  by  the  king.   The 
head  of  the  rtwal  Kreis  is  the  Land- 
rath.      In   cities  a  subcommittee  of 
or  five  members  of  the  city  council  act  as 
ocal  school    board,  while  m  villages    and 
3  three  or  five  leading  citizens  are  nominated 
b  as  the  local  board. 

B  drawing  up  and  prescribing  of  courses  of 
',  as  well  as  the  certification  of  all  teachers, 
etained  entirely  in  its  own  hands  by  the 

lie  inspection  of  primary  schools  is  very  ir- 
ar,  as  the  teacher  is  so  thoroughly  well 
sd  that  frequent  inspections  are  considered 
pessary.  The  State  reserves  to  itself  the 
r  of  a  court  of  appeal  in  all  cases  of  dispute 
^en  teachers  and  local  managers.  The 
1  local  management  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
»r  or  the  priest.  The  power  of  the  clergy, 
d,  over  the  school  is  so  great  as  to  be  one 
e  most  serious  grievances  of  the  German 


All  German  primary  schools  are  denomination- 
al, but  the  ^resLter  part  of  the  religion  taujg^ht 
is  non-sectanan  and  there  is  the  ri^ht  of  with- 
drawal; there  are  a  small  number  of  httle  schools, 
called  "Simultanenschulen,"  where  children  of 
mixed  creeds  are  taught  together,  but,  as  a  rule, 
each  faith  has  its  own  school.  In  some  towns, 
such  as  Krefeld  and  Cologne,  these  two  separate 
schools.  Catholic  and  Protestant,  exist  under  the 
same  roof  and  use  the  same  playground,  etc. 
Nevertheless,  the  two  schools  are  perfectly  in- 
dependent of  each  other,  with  separate  teachers 
and  text-books,  and  with  separate  local  man- 


School  Laws, — Children  under  thirteen  years  of 
age  cannot  be  employed  in  factories,  and  even 
those  over  thirteen  only  providing  they  have 
complied  with  certain  school  requirements.  The 
ajg:e  of  compulsory  attendance  at  school  in  Prus- 
sia is  from  six  to  thirteen  in  the  country,  and  six 
to  fourteen  in  the  town.  That  is  the  law;  but, 
as  we  shall  see  later  on,  certain  exceptions  are 
made  in  cases  of  extreme  poverty,  etc.,  and,  as  a 
rule,  the  law  is  less  stringently  applied  in  the  case 
of  girls  than  of  boys.  It  has  teen  in  vogue  so 
long,  and  has  been  so  consistently  enforced,  that 
the  habit  of  regular  attendance  has  become  auto- 
matic. 

Statistics  of  thb  Public  Elementary  Schools,  Prussia. 
189  i-a  AND  1900- X 


X.  Public  elementary  schools 

a.  Fully  occupied  teachers  (male 
and  female) 

3.  Pupils  of  clemenUry  schools. . . 

4.  Expenditure       for      elemenUry 

schools,  nutrks 

5.  Sute  contrioutions.  mk 

6.  Number  of: 
a.  InhabiUnto  to  each   elemen- 
Ury school 

h.  Pupils  to  every   xoo  inhabit- 
ants   

c.  Pupils  to  each  fully  occupied 

teacher 

d.  Cost  of  school  maintenance  for 

each  pupil,  mk 

#.  Sute    contribution    for    each 

pupil 

/.  Coist  of  school  maintenance  of 

each  elemenUpr  school 

f.  sute    contribution    for    each 

elemenUry  school 
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56,563 

13.032 
7.9>5.688 

24a.399.000 
69.310,000 


874 

16.03 

66 

3X 

8.75 

4.385 

1,335 


4X3. 
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58.X64 

X44.484 
(,839.813 

,886.000 
,357.000 


969 

15.66 
6z 
47 
X3.63 
7.159 
3.075 


The  name  of  "Higher  Educational  Institu- 
tions" is,  in  Prussia,  bestowed  on  those  schools 
that  form  the  connecting  link  between  the  ele- 
mentary schools  on  the  one  hand  and  the  uni- 
versities and  other  higher  colleges  on  the  other. 
In  the  south  German  states  these  institutions, 
corresponding  to  the  French  **^oles  secon- 
daires,"  are  often  called  "middle-class  schools," 
whereas  in  Prussia  by  middle-class 
schools  are  tmderstood  higher  ele- 
mentary schools.  There  are  three 
kinds  of  complete  higher  educational 
institutions,  viz.,  Gymnasia,  Real- 
gymnasia,  and  Higher  Realschulen,  and  to  these 
correspond  three  kmds  of  incomplete  institutions, 
viz.,  Progymnasia,  Realprogymnasia,  and  Real- 
schulen. The  complete  institutions  have  nine 
classes,  the  Latin  names  of  which — sexta,  (jviinta, 
etc.,  up  to  prima — still  recall  the  original  existence 
of  only  SIX  classes.    But  long  bdEore,  the  two 
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upper  classes  of  the  Gymnasia  had  a  two  years' 
comse,  and  thus  arose  a  lower  and  upper  prima 
and  a  lower  and  upper  secunda. 

The  Gymnasia  owe  their  origin  to  the  old  Latin 
schools,  and  have  gradually  developed  them- 
selves, since  the  time  of  the  Reformation^  so  as  to 
acquire  their  present  shape.  Down  to  most  re- 
cent times  they  were  the  onl;^  institutions  that 
possessed  the  right  of  preparing  for  university 
studies. 

In  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century 
there  arose  Realschulen  or  "Higher  Burgher- 
schools.*'  as  educational  institutions  originally 
not  for  the  learned  professions,  but  only  for  civil 
and  commercial  life*  The  classical  languages 
were  replaced  in  them  by  French  and  Enghsh, 
and  special  stress  was  laid  on  mathematics  and 
natural  science.  The  course  was  at  first  a  much 
shorter  one  than  that  of  the  Gymnasium,  but 
gradually  institutions  w^ere  developed  w^ith  a 
larger  number  of  classes,  in  which  instruction 
was  also  given,  to  a  moderate  extent,  in  Latin, 
but  not  in  Greek.  These  schools  received  in 
Prussia,  in  t&$2,  a  more  definite  organ i^sation^ 
and  at  the  same  time  a  leaving  or  final  ex- 
amination was  introduced  into  them,  by  which 
admission  to  certain  higher  studies  was  ob- 
tained. 

In  J  882  the  Realschulen  of  the  first  order, 
with  teaching  of  Latin,  received  generally,  in 
Prussia,  the  name  of  Realgymnasia,  a  de>signa- 
tion  that  had  already  before  occurred  in  other 
federal  states. 

The  higher  educational  institutions  are  partly 
State,  partly  communaL  Many  of  the  latter, 
however,  receive  subsidies  from  the  State  treas- 
ury. 

The  permanently  appointed,  academically 
trained  teachers  are  called  ''Oberlehrer"  (senior 
masters) ;  a  number  of  them  also  have  the  title  of 
"Professor" 

The  salary  of  the  senior  masters  starts,  in 
Prussia,  at  2,700  marks, and  rises,  by  seven  three- 
yearly  stages,  to  6.000  mk.  In  addition,  they 
receive  an  allowance  for  house  rent,  which  in  the 
larger  towns  amounts  to  660  mk.,  and  in  Berlin 
to  900  mk.  The  salary  of  the  rectors  of  institu- 
tions rises  to  7,200  mk.  Besides,  they  mostly 
have  a  free  house  or  a  corresponding  compensa- 
tion for  rent. 

The  establishment  and  management  of  higher 
girls'  schools,  in  Germany,  was  for  a  long  time 
left  exclusively  to  private  enterprise,  and  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  parts  of  the  country 
they  are  still,  as  a  rule,  in  the  bands 
of  conventual  institutions.  Not  till 
the  third  decade  of  the  last  cen- 
tury were  public  higher  girls'  schools 
established  as  municipal  institutions,  but  still 
in  comparatively  small  numbers.  State  regula- 
tions as  to  the  organisation,  course  of  instruc- 
tion, and  inspection  of  these  schools  have  been 
issued  in  more  recent  times,  and  are  in  general 
less  incisive  than  those  applying  to  boys*  schools. 
Three  quarters  of  the  higher  girls'  schools  are  still 
under  private  management.  As  a  rule,  the 
higher  girls*  schools  that  are  not  exclusively 
boarding-schools,  supply  also  elementary  educa- 
tion. The  children  enter  the  lowest  class,  or  the 
lowest  of  the  preparatory  school,  at  their  sixth 
year,  and  pass  through  a  nine  or  ten  years' 
course.  In  Prussia  the  normal  duration  of  the 
course  is  nine  years,  but  with  the  addition  of  an 
extra  class  with  optional  subjects. 
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Universities 

The  German  universities  are  exclusively  State 
institutions.  As  regards  their  origin,  four  some- 
what distinct  periods  are  noticeable. 

First  Period ,^The  Middle  Ages.  Growinjr  up  on  the  soil 
of  the  univers&l  Church  and  its  spiritual  life,  the  vmivemtiei, 
in  this  [>criod,  reduce  the  western  world  to  the  formative 
discipline  of  Greek  philosophy  and  science,  especially  o(  the 
Aristotelian  system.  Further,  they  promote  the  thorough 
scientiiic  organisation  of  the  church- doctritie  and  of  the 
ecclesiastical  law,  and  bring  about  a  knowled^  of  Rocnaa 
law  ^id  ancient  medicine. 

Second  Period, — The  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuriei. 
This  is  the  period  of  tmnsition  between  the  Middle  Ages  and 
modem  times;  the  sixteenth  century,  the  time  of  the  Reiiai> 
sance  and  Reformation,  the  seventeenth  cen- 
.  tury.  that  of  the  rise  of  the  modern  state  and 

U11IT4riiti6S  society,  and  at  the  same  time  of  modem  philos- 
ophy and  natural  science.  In  the  movmnent 
of  the  sixteenth  century  the  univer^ties  take 
a  considerable  part,  not  equally  so  in  those  of  the  seventeenth 
century:  the  new  philosophy  and  natural  science  were  not 
born  within  their  walls.  The  result  was  that  they  remained 
behind  the  time  and  fell  into  discredit. 

Third  Period,— -The  eighteenth  century.  This  is  tb« 
period  of  the  reception  of  modem  philosophy  and  science  by 
the  German  university,  at  the  same  time  the  period  of  tranii* 
tioo  from  the  old  principle  of  the  obligatory  standard  of  io- 
straction  to  the  principle  of  liberty  of  thought  and  teachings 
The  German  university,^  in  this  period,  had  obtained  the  leaag 
not  only  in  the  mental  life  of  the  nation,  but  at  the  same  timft 
in  the  development  of  university  affairs  of  the  whole  Europeui 
world. 

Fourth  Period, — The  nineteenth  century.  This  is  the 
period  of  the  advance  of  the  single  branches  of  learning,  and 
of  the  organization  of  scientific  re^arch.  The  research  in  the 
field  of  natural  science  and  of  history  is  enuncipated  from  all 
philosophical  or  theological  dogtnatism,  so  as  to  g;ather  and 
work  up  facts  by  individual  labor.  In  this  the  Geiman  tmi- 
verity  maintains  the  Jead :  it  attracts  inv««tigators,  disctpHoes 
the  various  forces,  and  organises  labor.  In  Its  teaching  this 
change  appears  prominently  in  the  development  of  the 
seminary  system, 

AH  the  universities  possess  considerable  assets, 
in  the  shape  of  buildings,  collections,  etc.,  be- 
sides endowments  for  the  purpose  of  bursaries  or 
for  the  provision  of  the  families  of  deceased  pro- 
fessors. But  only  a  few,  like  that  of  Greifswald, 
possess  property  that  yields  considerable  rev- 
enues, from  which  a  large  part  of  the  costs  of 
maintenance  is  defrayed.  Others  receive  sub- 
sidies from  independent  public  funds,  that  are 
devoted  to  s]>ecial  purposes,  as,  for  example^ 
Gottingen.  from  the  Hanoverian  monastic  funds. 
As  their  own  earnings  we  may  also  mention  the 
proceeds  arising  from  the  clinical  hospitals,  and 
from  certain  fees  or  charges.     By  far  the  lar;ger 
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Q,  however,  of  the  total  university  expenses 
ited  by  direct  State  subsidies, 
chief  representative  of  the  tmiversity  is  the 
,  or  in  some  universities  the  prorector, 
sdly  where  the  reigning  sovereign,  or  a 
of  the  royal  house,  is  made  rector  mag- 
itissimus.  The  rector  or  managing  pro- 
is  elected,  by  a  process  differing  m  the 
is  universities,  by  the  total  number  of  the 
iry  professors  (in  Gdttingen  by  a  general 
ig  embracing  also  the  extraordinary  pro- 
}).  He  is  chosen  from  their  midst  tor  one 
3ut  the  election  requires  to  be  confirmed  by 
iling  sovereign.  In  most  imiversities  the 
!  is  composed,  in  addition  to  the  rector,  of 
tter's  immediate  predecessor,  of  the  deans 
ilties,  of  the  senators  specially  elected  for 
sar  by  the  ordinary  professors,  and  of  the 
■sity  judge. 

teaching-staff  of  the  university  is  com- 
of  ordinary  professors,  honorary  professors, 
jrdinary  professors,  "privat-docents,"  and 
ers  Oectors),  to  whom  must  be  added  tech- 
:eachers  and  instructors  of  bodily  exercises. 
y  those  persons  who  have  matriculated  are 
fered  as  students,  properly  so  called,  of  the 
rsities.  In  addition  there  are  authorized 
-s  and  temporary  auditors,  who  have  been 
ted  by  the  rector  to  attend  lectures  with  the 
It  of  the  teacher.  The  normal  qualifica- 
or  immatriculation  is  the  possession  of  a 
ig-certificate  of  a  higher  educational  insti- 
i  with  nine  classes. 

i  obtaining  of  the  academical  degree  con- 
is  the  theoretical  conclusion  of  the  univer- 
3urse.  In  Germany  such  degrees  have  now 
:tical  importance  only  for  those  who  intend 
vote  themselves  to  an  academical  career, 
an  become  a  clerg3rman,  a  judge,  a  barris- 
physician,  a  higher-school  teacher,  without 
»ing  an  academical  title.  The  large  number 
duations,  which  still  take  place  everv  year, 
•lained  b3r  the  consideration  which  the  title 
s  of  old  in  public  estimation,  and  bv  the 
mread  partiality  in  Germany  for  titles  in 
u,  among  physicians  also  by  the  endeavor 
marked  off  from  quacks. 

ITATISTICS  OF  GbRIIAN  UnIVBRSITIBS  (1903-4). 
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The  elementary  teachers  receive  their  profes- 
sional education  in  preparatory  institutions  and 
seminaries.  In  some  states  there  are  only  sem- 
inaries without  separate  preparatory  schools,  but 
in  such  the  seminary  course  lasts  all  the  longer, 
as  a  rule,  six  years. 

There  are  in  the  German  Empire  121  seminaries 
for  the  preparation  of  male  teachers  and  twelve 
for  females. 

The  technical  higji  schools  of  Germany  deal 
with  the  four  technical  departments  of  training 
for  architects,  civil  engineers,   mechanical   en- 

g'neers,  and  technical  chemists, 
armstadt  and  Karlsruhe  have  a 
special  department  for  electro-tech- 
nology, while  in  the  other  high 
schools,  except  in  Hanover,  this  sub- 
ject is  combined  with  mechanical  engineering,  in 
the  latter  town  with  the  chemical-technical 
branch.  Besides,  as  technical  departments,  Ber- 
lin has  a  special  division  for  ship-buildinc^  and  for 
marine-engine  construction,  Brunswick  for  phar- 
macy, Karlsruhe  for  forestry,  Mimich  for  agri- 
culture. 

In  all  the  high  schools  the  mathematical- 
physical  subjects,  and  those  of  general  education, 
have  been  combined  into  a  "General  Depart- 
ment," but  in  Stuttgart  these  form  two  separate 
branches. 

The  regular  course  of  study  in  the  separate  de- 
partments has  been  laid  down,  in  all  the  high 
schools,  with  due  regard  to  their  interdependence 
and  to  the  necessity  for  keeping  the  aims  of 
the  various  studies  separate.  Although  these 
schemes  are  not  actually  prescribed,  they  never- 
theless afford  the  students  a  sure  guidance  in  con- 
ducting their  studies  in  such  a  manner  that, 
within  a  given  time  (usually  four  jrears),  they 
may  be  enabled  to  acquire  the  scientific  training 
necessary  for  their  profession. 

SWBDBN 

The  common  schools  in  Sweden  are  primarily 
the  concern  of  the  parish.  Nevertheless  they  re- 
ceive considerable  assistance  from  the  State  and 
are  under  the  superintendence  of  State  and  ec- 
clesiastical   authorities.     Every   parish    constt- 
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tutes  a  school  district»  the  legislative  authority  of 
which  is  vested  in  the  church  assembly. 

The  school  board  performs  the  functions  of 
preparatory  and  executive  administration:  it 
consists  of  the  rector,  who  is  ex-officio  president, 
and  of  at  least  four  other  members  (male  or  fe- 
male), elected  by  the  church  assembly. 

There  must  be  at  least  one  common  school  in 
every  district.  When  possible,  the  school  ought 
to  be  divided  into  two  departments,  viz.,  the  in- 
fant school  for  new  beginners  and  the  common 
school  proper  for  more  advanced  pupils.  For 
those  who  have  passed  through  the  complete 
course  at  the  common  school,  proper  arrange- 
ments are  made  in  many  places  for  free  continua- 
tion courses. 

These  courses  have  diverse  names  and  organi- 
zations. For  pupils  who  have  been  through  the 
common  school  and  entered  some  trade,  a  so- 
called  continuation  school  is  arranged.  This 
school  provides  for  a  yearly  instruction  of  at  least 
I  So  hours,  distributed  on  certain  evenings  of  the 
week,  or  often  centered  within  one  or  two  short 
terms.  Pupils  engaged  in  practical  work  may, 
on  leaving  the  common  school,  continue  in  the 
higher  division  of  that  school,  where  extended  in- 
struction is  afforded. 

Besides  these  regular  schools,  there  are  others 
— a  .sort  of  provisional  institution.  When  certain 
parts  of  a  school  district  are  so  remote  that  the 
children  belonging  to  it  cannot  readily  av^ail 
themselves  of  the  common  school,  it  is  allowable 
to  establish  in  its  place  minor  common  schools 
with  a  weaker  teaching  staff  and  a  more  restricted 
course. 

People* s  High  Schools. — During  the  last  dec- 
ades ntunerous  efforts  have  been  made  in  Sweden 
for  the  promotion  of  knowledge  also  among  the 
adult  population  of  the  lower  classes 
Elementary  ""^J^^^  community,  or  among  others 

Sokodi  °  either  through  their  trade  or 

profession  are  prevented  from  at- 
tending the  regular  schools.  These 
efforts  have  taken  form,  partly  in  the  so-called 
"People's  High  Schools*  and  in  the  kindred 
** Workmen's  Institutes/'  both  of  which  institu- 
tions have  originated  on  Scandinavian  or  Swedish 
ground,  and  partly  in  the  so-called  "university 
extension*'  movement,  according  to  a  pattern  re- 
ceived from  England.  To  this  has  of  late  years 
been  added  a  great  activity  in  popular  public 
lecturing,  which  is  being  embraced  with  a  steadily 
growing  interest*  and  is  arranged  for  by  associa- 
tions specially  formed  for  the  purpose. 

People's  high  schools  (Folkhogskolor)  are  in- 
stitutions which  only  exist  in  the  three  king- 
doms of  Scandinavia  and  also  in  Finland.  Their 
purpose  is  to  furnish  adult  members,  especially 
of  the  peasantry,  with  an  education  at  once  civil, 
patriotic,  and  practical.  There  are  now  thirty 
of  these  schools. 

People's  high  schools  are  all  located  in  the 
country.  Most  of  them  now  have  buildings  of 
their  own.  with  residences  for  the  teachers  and  a 
certain  number  of  pupils,  the  rest  of  the  pupils 
living  in  adjacent  houses.  G>^mnastic  halls  are 
provided  in  some  schools,  and  are  also  used  by 
the  people  of  the  neighborhood  for  meetings. 

Most  of  the  schools  were  originally  private  en- 
terprises, but  nearly  always  supportea  by  grants 
from  the  county  councils  and  agricultural  socie- 
ties, as  well  as  the  State.  No  special  courses  of 
instruction  are  fixti  and  ther^  is  no  examination 
on  leaving. 


Under  this  head  come  the  public  schools  f(s 

boys  supported  by  the  State,  as  well  as  the  private 

schools  of  the  same  standing,  and 

SMOttdary   «If ?    the   higher    schools   for  girt. 

Eduoatioa    ^^'ln^h  m  range  of  mstruction  closely 

approach  the  former. 

During  the  school  year  1902-3  the 
entire  number  of  public  secondary  schools  as  sup- 
ported by  the  State  amounted  to  82. 

During  the  school  year  1 900-1,  36  schools  had 
nine  classes,  i  six  classes,  38  five  classes,  i  four 
classes,  2  three  classes,  and  1  two  classes. 

Sweden  has  two  State  imiversities,  viz.,  in  Uf 
sala,  founded  1477  (the  oldest  in  Scandinavia,, 
and  in  Lund,  founded  1668,  chiefly  with  a  view  to 
promote  a  closer  union  of  the  prov- 
TTiiiveriitici  ^^^^^  ^^^^  newly  acquired  from  Den* 
mark  with  the  rest  of  Sweden.  To 
make  up  for  the  lack  of  a  State  uni-' 
yersity  in  Stockholm,  the  capital,  private  munif- 
icence has  there  established  a  private  university; 
the  same  thing  has  been  done  also  in  Gottenborgti 
the  second  city  of  Sweden.  Besides  this  then 
has  existed  in  Stockholm  since  1S15  a  medic_ 
faculty,  the  Caroline  Institute,  founded  and  sup 
ported  by  the  State.  There  are  two  private 
universities,  the  University  of  Stockholm  and  the 
University  of  Gottenborg. 

Italy 

For  administrative  purposes  the  country 
divided  into  communes  and  provinces*  A  com- 
mune is  the  smallest  division  of  territory  having 
a  local  government.  A  commune  is  governed  by 
a  *'sindaco"  (mayor)  and  a  communal  council 
(both  elective),  A  province  is  governed  by  a 
*"prefetto"  (a  kind  of  territorial  governor)  and  ft 
provincial  council.  The  prefetto  is  appointed  by 
the  national  government. 

The  education  department  is  organized 
throughout  the  kingdom  under  one  sole  head  and 
system,  so  that  the  grade  of  one  student  corre- 
sponds to  the  grade  of  another. 

Eiementa ry  I nstr  liciion . — By  '  *  prim ary  school ' ' 
is  meant  a  school  having  a  five  years'  cotu^e  of 
elementary  studies.  The  course  is  divided  into 
two  sections.  The  first*  named  ** inferior/*  is  of 
three  years  and  is  obligatory  by  law  upon  every 
child  after  becoming  six.  years  of  age.  The  sec- 
ond section  is  named  ** superior"  and  occupies 
two  years.  It  is  a  progressive  and  complemen- 
tary continuation  of  the  former,  but  not  com- 
pulsory. 

The  school  program  of  the  two  sections  em- 
braces the  rudiments  of  the  Italian  tongue, 
practical  arithmetic,  rudiments  of  Italian  history, 
geography,  reading  and  writing,  first  principles 
of  the  rights  and  duties  of  a  citizen,  the  metr" 
system,  and  elementary  gymnastics. 

Secondary  Schools  {Ginnasii  and  Liceij 
The  ginnasio  has  a  five  years*  course,  divi*' 
in  two  sections,  the  curriculum  of  studies 
eluding  the  Italian  langiiage  and  literature,  LatinJ 
history,  geography,  arithmetic,  and  gymnastics* 
The  second  or  ''superior"  section  occupies  two 
years;  the  curriculum  continues  the  above  studies 
and  adds  Greek,  French,  and  mathematics. 
Then  follows  the  "  liceo  '*  with  a  two  years'  course, 
having  a  curriculum  which  completes  the  gym^ 
nasial  instruction,  and  adds  German  or  Fren< ' 
philosoj>hy,  physics,  and  natural  history. 

This  is  the  routine  of  studies  to  be  pursued 
order  to  prepare  for  admission  to  the  univcrsii 
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aggregate  it  embraces  a  five  years*  ele- 
ry  course,  a  five  years'  g3nnnasiuin  course, 
two  years'  lyceum  course — in  all  twelve 
jf  continued  study  before  a  pupil  becomes 
ed  to  enter  a  university;  this  for  every 
it  in  the  whole  kingdom. 
[900-1  there  were  269  "ginnasii  govern- 
so  called,  with  an  attendance  of  31,668 
and  1,178  females,  a  total  of  32,846.  In 
ne  year  there  were  150  **licei  govemativi," 
ed,  with  an  attendance  of  12,983  males  and 
males,  a  total  of  1^,270. 
above  statistics  of  gymnasiums  and  lyce- 
r  1 900-1  are  incomplete.  The  latest  figtu-es 
give  the  whole  attendance  are  as  follows: 
3  ^[^mnasitmis  in  the  kingdom,  708  in  1895- 
divided  into  govemativi  183,  and  non- 
lativi  525,  with  an  attendance  of  59,778 
ts,  25,444  belonging  to  the  first  class  and 
to  the  second. 

d  lyceums  in  the  same  year  332,  govemativi 
>n-govemativi  216,  with  an  attendance  of 
students,  10,945  of  whom  were  govema- 
d  6,744  non-govemativi. 
term  "tiniversity"  is  applied  in  Italy  only 
«  schools  of  the  highest  grade  in  which  the 
students   are   instructed   in   special 
^^     branches  for  the  profession  of  their 
choice,  and  after  a  four  or  five  years' 
course,    according    to    the    reqtiire- 
of  the  profession  selected,  they  are  pre- 
graduate,  and  receive  the  diplomas  of 
of  medicine,  doctor  of  laws,  etc.     There 
Italy  twenty-one  universities,  quite  uni- 
distributed  throughout  the  kingdom,  four 
:h  are  independent  of  government  control. 
■e  are  also  numerous  Convitti  or  boarding- 
}  both  for  boys  and  for  girls,  agricultural 
;,  art  schools,  and  various  schook  of  tech- 
other  coimtries,  see  each  cotmtry. 

Unztbd  States 

rat  school  to  be  established  within  the  present  boun- 

the  United  States  was,  so  far  as  we  have  any  record, 

Amsterdam,  now  New  York,  in  the  year  1633.     Its 

first  teacher  was   Adam   Roelandsen.     The 

work  of  the  school  was  strictly  elementary. 

|«        Whereas  the  colonists  in  Vii^nia  seemed  to 

y^      have  been  moved  by  the  missionary  spirit,  es- 

**/      tablishtng  schools  principally  for  Indians  and 

orphans,  and  the  Puritans  in  New  England 

recognized  at  first  only  a  need  for  higher  edu- 

r  the  maintenance  of  a  learned  clergy,  the  Dutch  be- 

ae  bottom,  with  their  own  children.     In  the  matter 

ar  education  they  were  leaders.     Still  earlier  than 

be  vear  i6i6j  an  attempt  had  been  made  to  found  a 

I  toe  Virgima  Colony,  but  because  of  the  Indian 

I  of  i6aa  the  movement  failed. 

he  failure  of  this  attempt  nothing  more  was  done  for 
r  oi  years.  In  fact  there  is  no  certainty  that  any 
rere  established  in  Virginia  until  nearly  1640,  when 
tegan  to  be  founded  by  private  bequest.  One  Ben- 
mms  left  by  will  200  acres  of  land  and  eight  cows  for  a 
ol  in  Elizabeth  County.  The  justices  of  the  peace  of 
ty,  together  with  the  minister  and  church  wardens  of 
3«ri8h,  and  their  successors,  were  to  be  trustees  of  the 
rhe  school  opened  in  1636. 

I  the  New  England  Colony,  which  figured  much  more 
itly  in  educational  matters  than  did  any  other,  the 
ol  was  established  at  Boston  in  1635.     This  was  the 
loston  Latin  School,  first  presided  over  by  Philemon 
Parmount.  later  by  Ezekiel  Cheever.  Oneyear 
later  Charleston  arranged  with  William  With- 
in        erell  "to  keep  a  school  for  twelve  months,  to 
-^      begin  the  eighth  of  August,  and  to  have  j^4o 
■■■*     this  year."     Later  schools  were  established  at 
Salem,  Dorchester,  Cambridge,  Roxbury.  and 
Braintree.     They  were  all  in  a  sense  secondary 
rfnoe  admission  to  them  presupposed  at  least  some 
Twdedgo  of  the  English  language.    Since  even  so  much 
By  was  not  by  any  means  the  rule  with  the  children 
iloay,  the  generu  court  in  1647  framed  the  most 


important  school-law  of  our  whole  history.  This  law  marks 
a  tremendous  step  forward:  so  far  forward  in  &ct  that  its 
enforcement  was  practically  impossible. 

Yet  has  this  law  been  the  model  for  a  vast  amount  of  sub- 
sequent legislation,  and  may  be  taken  as  the  mother  of  all 
our  school-laws.  It  contained  all  the  essentials  of  the  purest 
democracy.  The  teacher  was  to  be  appointed  by  the  people 
and  paid  by  the  people  "  to  teach  all  such  pupils  as  shidl  re- 
sort to  him.  to  write  and  read^"  without  a  snadow  of  class 
distinction.  Nor  was  the  law  simply  permissive;  it  was  man- 
datory as  well,  rejqtuiring  that  schools  oe  established,  and  that 
a  fine  of  £$  await  those  communities  that  failed  to  observe 
its  edicts.  There  was  to  be  an  elementary  school  for  towns  of 
fifty  families,  and  a  grammar  school  for  those  of  xoo  families. 
But  like  so  many  laws  enacted  since  its  day,  this  one  had  its 
weak  point,  well-nigh  ruining  its  usefulness.  The  fines  were 
too  small.  The  town  disposed  to  do  so  could  pay  its  fine 
much  cheaper  than  it  could  keep  its  school,  and  many  were 
disposed  to  do  so.  In  fact,  it  has  been  said  that  Boston 
alone,  of  all  the  towns  within  the  colony,  complied  fully  with 
the  law  of  1647  during  all  the  years  that  it  was  on  the  statute 
books. 

Within  the  Connecticut  Colony  schools  were  established  at 
Hartford  as  early  as  1639,  and  it  is  even  probable  a  year  ear- 
lier at  New  Haven,  and  in  other  towns  soon  after.  The  other 
New  England  colonies  were  much  later  in  the  establishment 
of  schools. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Middle  West  the  settlers  came 
from  the  Eastern  States  across  the  mountains,  and  those  in- 
stitutions which   had   taken   long   years   to 
evolve  in  the  older  states  were  adopted,  ready 
Central       made,  in  the  newer.     The  federal  ffovemment 
OA^t^        encouraged  this  adoption,  inclucung  in  the 
"*••*        official  act  which  incorporated  the  m»rthwest 
Territory  (from  which  the  older  states  west  of 
the  Alleghanies  were  formed)  the  foUowing 
clause:  Religion,  morality,  and  knowledge  being  necessary  to 
good  government  and  the  happiness  of  mankind,  schools  and 
the  means  of  education  shall  forever  be  encouraged."     These 
were  no  idle  words.    Altho  not  intended  to  be  mandatory  in 
any  narrow  sense,  they  were,  nevertheless,  prophetic.     No 
newly  occupied  country  in  the  whole  world's  history  has  ever 
seen  schools  established  so  neariy  coincident  with  the  first 
settlements,  nor  schools  of  so  high  an  order  in  so  short  a  time. 
In  some  respects  it  has  even  passed  the  earlier  settled  region 
to  the  East.     Its  schools  contain  a  larger  proportion  ol  the 
children  of  school  age,  both  in  the  elementary  and  secondary 
grades.     It  has,  too,  a  larger  total  number  of  pupUs  in  the 
schools,  and  makes  a  greater  annual  expenditure  for  school 
purposes. 

Institutions  for  secondary  and  higher  education  flourish 
particularly  in  the  Central  States,  wmch  have  also  been  pre- 
eminently the  home  of  coeducation,  the  first  college  in  the 
country  admitting  both  sexes  being  that  of  Oberlin,  while 
the  lower  schools,  almost  without  exception,  have  been  co- 
educational from  the  start. 

The  South,  altho  in  some  parts  settled  early,  has  been  slow 
in  establishing  an  organized  system  of  public  schools.     In  the 
earlier  years  this  was  due  largely  to  a  prevailing  sentiment  in 
favor  of  private  schools,  or  education  within  the  family  by 
means   of    tutors.     As   a    consequence,    the 
poorer  classes  were  not  educated,   or  were 
Thift  lorced    to    attend    the    so-called     "pauper 

g^>j^  school."  There  were,  however,  many  private 
"*"■*"*  schools  and  academies  of  a  high  order  through- 
out the  South,  and  those  who  were  able  to  pay 
found  educational  opportunities  in  abun- 
dance. Especially  was  this  true  of  the  girls,  for  the  South  was 
a  leader  in  the  founding  of  seminaries  for  them.  It  was  not 
until  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  that  the  states  took  up  the 
problem  of  the  education  of  the  masses,  but  since  then  they 
have  struggled  with  it  most  manfully  in  the  face  of  odds  not 
equaled  in  any  other  part  of  the  coimtry.  Many  conditions 
have  made  the  problem  difficult.  First,  the  region,  never  a 
wealthy  one,  had  been  imi>overished  by  the  tremendous  ex- 
pense of  a  war  fought  within  its  own  confines.  Second. 
6,000,000  of  totally  uneducated  colored  people  were  freed 
and  left  upon  their  hands  for  assimilation  and  some  form  of 
education.  This  involved  the  setting  up  of  a  double  system, 
with  all  the  extra  expense  which  such  a  plan  involves.  Third, 
the  population  is  largely  rural,  necessitating;  a  greater  outlay 
of  money  to  bring  the  school  to  every  child  than  is  the  case 
where  the  population  is  more  urban.  Fourth,  no  part  of  the 
country  has  so  large  a  proportion  of  its  population  within  the 
limits  of  school  age  as  has  the  South — a  most  encouraging 
fact  from  some  points  of  view,  but  perplexing  to  the  financiers 
of  public  school  problems. 

Prior  to  1870,  however,  every  Southern  state  had  made 
constitutional  and  legislative  provisions  for  free  schools  and  a 
general  system  of  education.  In  twelve  cities  the  schools 
were  under  some  form  of  state  control,  eight  had  provided  for 
county  supervision,  normal  schools  had  been  started  in  six, 
agrictUtural  and  industrial  colleges  in  a  still  larger  number, 
and  in  the  large  cities  progress  had  been  made  in  grading  the 
schools.  It  is  true  that  the  North  had  helped  in  this  work 
through  the  Peabody  and  other  funds,  and  the  federal  govern- 
ment had  extended  its  aid;  but  the  great  bulk  of  the  labor  and 
funds  came  from  the  South  itself.  Considering  that  but 
thirty  years  have  elapsed  since  its  educational  machinery  was 
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really  started,  maeiiificeiit  progress  has  been  made.  The 
perceaUi8«  of  total  population  eorolled  ia  the  schools ,  as  welJ 
as  of  children  ol  school  age,  has  doutsted  in  that  tinne.  the 
actual  number  of  pupils  attending  school  more  than  quad- 
rupled; ten  days  have  been  added  to  the  school  year;  and  the 
per  capita  expenditure  for  school  purposes  has  been  nearly 
doubled.  In  proportion  to  its  wealth,  the  South  to-day 
taxes  itself  more  heavily  for  its  schools  than  docs  the  great 
western  portion  of  the  country,  tho  not  as  yet  quite  so  heav- 
ily as  the  North  and  East.  Yet,  in  spite  of  the  rapid  progress 
made,  much  is  still  to  be  done  before  the  schools  of  the  South 
arc  upon  the  same  footinj?  of  general  excellence  as  those  of 
the  other  portions  of  the  country. 

Unlike  the  great  central  portion  of  the  U.  S..  the  temtory 
farther  west  was  not  occupied,  al tho  admirably  suited  for 
agricultural  purposes,  and  promising  permanent  homes  from 
the  very  beginmng.  It  was,  rather,  taken  possession  of  by 
civilisation,  through  a  series  of  unrelated  mi- 
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grations  to  particular  localities  far  removed 
from  other  settled  territories,  from  which  cen- 
ters of  population  little  frontiers  were  sent  out, 
until  the  settlements  have  now  little  wholly 
unoccupied  land  between  their  bor'iers.    This 
peculiarity  of  occupation,  and  particularly,  in 
some  instances,  the  reasons  underlyinR  the  special  migrations, 
have  influenced  educational    development  to  some  extent; 
but  in  the  end  the  result  has  been  the  same  as  in  the  Eastern 
portions  of  the  country,  and  to-day  we  find  the  public  school 
a  flourishing  institution,  even  in  the  remotest  corners  of  this 
vast  western    domain.     Its   schools  rank  high.     Altho  but 
thinly  settled,  the  region  enrolls  a  greater  percentage  of  its 
population  (Sve  to  eighteen  years)  in  its  schools  than  does 
any  other  part  of  the  country*     In  its  expenditure  for  school 
purposes  it  is  generous,  exceeding  any  other  portion  of  the 

r  country  in  per  capita  outlay. 
As  the  grammar-schools  throughout  the  early 
colonies  declined  in  efficiency  toward  the  latter 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  a  new  institution 
was  coming  to  the  front,  providing  a  means  of 
educatiori  that  was  far-reaching.  This  was  the 
academy,  the  successor  of  the  old  grammar- 
school,  and  the  forenmner  of  the  modem  high 
school.  From  about  the  time  of  the  Revolution 
until  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  it  was 
the  undisputed  leader  in  secondary  education, 
and  altho  now  in  a  sense  deposed  l>y  the  public 
high  school,  the  academy  has  not  outlived  its 
usefulness.  In  their  inception,  academies  were 
U  of  two  general  classes:   (i)  The  local  academy, 

^^1  which  aimed  to  do  little  more  than  to  supply  the 
^B  educational  needs  of  its  immediate  neighborhood ; 
^™  and  (2)  the  academy  of  a  more  pretentious  type, 
r  with  a  course  of  considerable  breadth,  drawing  its 

^^  students  from  a  wide  field.  Those  of  the  former 
^H  class  were  frequently  but  ephemeral,  while  many 
^f  of  the  latter  possest  considerable  endowment, 
^^  and  were  estatalished  upon  a  permaner4t  basis. 
I  The  academy  was  essentially  a  private  institu- 

tion,  but  as  will  be  shown  later  in  many  instances 
received  such  substantial  recognition  from  the 
state  as  to  warrant  its  being  included  under  the 
public  school  system.  So  closely  did  the  early 
academies  resemble  their  predecessors,  the  gram- 
mar-schools, that  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  the 
first,  either  as  to  time  or  place.  The  first,  how- 
ever, to  become  incorporated  was  one  which  was 
founded  in  Philadelphia  in  1753,  through  the 
efforts  of  Benjamin  Franklin.  In  Massachu- 
setts the  first  to  incorporate  was  the  Phillips  Acad- 
emy at  Andover,  started  in  1778,  tho  not  char- 
tered until  two  years  later,  Phillips  Academy  at 
Exeter,  N.  H.,  was  founded  at  about  the  same 
tmifr,  Dummer  Academy  was  the  third  to  be 
^^^/^cnartered  in  New  England,  being  incorporated  in 
^^  1783 .  tho  its  history  begins  in  1 7  6 1 ,  when  Lieuten- 

ant-governor Dtimmer  bequeathed  his  mansion 
and  330  acres  of  land  for  the  establishment  and 
support  of  a  school.  Two  years  later  the  school 
was  opened  at  Byfield.  Mass,  Because  of  the 
celebnty  of  its  first  master,  Samuel  Moody,  it  may 
rightly  be  called  the  mother  of  the  New  England 
academy.     For   nineteen   years    Master   Moody 


managed  this  school,  and  made  it,  says  Charles 
Hammond , '  *  the  best  tvpe  of  an  English'grammar- 
school  that  had  existed  on  American  soil  since  the 
days  of  Ezekiel  Cheever." 

The  common-school  system  of  the  U.  S.  is  10 
most  of  the  states  organized  under  four  different 
tinits  of  administration: 

t.  The  school  district  is  the  smallest  unit  in  school  admin- 
istration and  the  most  democratic  feature  in  the  entire  polit- 
ic^} orsanixation.     Under  the  earlier  colonial  conditions  it 

ardse  most  naturally.     In  sonie  form  or  other, 

the  district  school  system  exists  to-day  in  a 
iehool  Ri^at  majority  of  the  states.  In  IdaiDe,  New 
«    *_  Hampshire,    Vermont,    Massachusetts,    New 

ojmi^na      Jersey,  and   Indiana,  It   has,    however,  been 

entirely  superseded  by  the  township  sintoo. 

In  many  other  states  (as,  for  instance,  Rhode 
Island,  Connecticut,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota.  Illinois,  the  D*- 
kot&s,  and  the  upp«r  peninsula  of  Michigan)  it  exists  aJonj^ 
aide  of  the  township  system.  In  some  states  the  district  11 
primarily  a  subdivision  of  the  town  or  township;  in  others,  of 
the  county.  In  nearly  all,  the  voters  within  the  district  tltci 
the  school  ofBcers  an cf  levy  taxes,  tho  in  some  those  function 
arc  performed  by  the  county. 

J.  The  towTiship  and  the  mcorporated  city  are  the  units  in 
school  organization  which  are  fast  superseding  the  district. 
Consolidation  in  school  matters  is  as  cr>'ing  a  question  as  it  ii 
in  manufacture  and  finance,  and  will  perhaps  prove  a  greater 
blessinR.  The  township  organization  is  but  a  mergei  of  di*- 
tricts  with  practically  the  same  nghts  and  prixrileg^  as  were 
invested  in  each  of  the  original  districts.  The  officers  are 
chosen  at  the  annual  town-meetings  by  all  the  electors,  or. 
as  is  sometimes  the  case,  the  township  is  the  unit  of  school 
{{ovemmcnt.  and  the  schools  are  maae  uniform  throughout 
Its  extent.  It  is  less  formaHy  democratic  and  more  fully 
centralized  than  the  srystcm  which  it  is  superseding,  and  has 
the  advantage  of  forcing  the  wealthier  portions  of  the  towii- 
shtp  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  schools  in  the  poonrr 
communities,  thus  brinKing  about  a  more  uniform  standard 
of  excellence.  But  a  comparatively  few  states,  and  those  for 
the  moat  part  amon^  the  older  ones  (Maine,  New  Hampshire, 
Vermont.  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  and  Indiana),  ha%'« 
compulsory  township  organisation  by  legislative  enactment. 
Massachusetts  was  the  first  to  abolish  the  district  systea 
(1882),  and  was  followed  by  New  Hampshire  (iSS6),  Ver- 
mont <t89j),  and  Maine  (189^). 

In  at  least  twenty  other  states — Connecticut,  Florida, 
Georgia,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Louisiana,  Michijcan,  Minor- 
sota,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  Pennsylvania.  Ohio,  New  York, 
North  Carolina,  North  Dakota,  Rhode  Island,  South  Dakota. 
Tennesse*.  and  Wisconsin — there  is  permissive  legislation 
looking  toward  some  form  of  school  ccntraJization,  tho  in  most 
of  them  it  is  as  yet  being  earned  out  to  only  a  slight  extent, 

J.  Throuj^hout  the  South,  the  county  has  been  the  general 
unit  in  all  forms  of  Rovcrnmcnt,  and  consequently  the  basis  of 
school  administratiDn.  As  a  result  those  functions  which 
were  in  the  earlier  times  in  New  England  perfonned  by  the 
district  school  board,  such  as  the  examination  and  appoint- 
ment of  teachers,  providingt  school  buildings,  and  mising 
school'funds,  etc.,  are  the  duties  of  the  county  ofRdals^. 

4,  The  state  h  the  supreme  unit  for  general  school  legisla- 
tion.  Beyond  this  it  hardly  goes,  tho  where  a  state  bouxt  of 
education,  or  its  equivalent  under  any  title,  is  maintained,  it 
exercises  some  administrative  powers.  In  no  »ense,  howcN-er, 
does  the  state  exercise  supervisory  powers  over  the  actual 
work  of  instruction,  since  m  many  states  it  would  be  mani- 
festly impossible  for  the  state  superintendent  of  instruction 
to  pay  even  brief  visits  to  all  the  schools  within  his  Jurisdic- 
tion in  the  course  of  his  term  of  office. 

By  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  public 

eletiicntary  education,  supported  by  taxation,  had 

been  estabUshed  in  all  parts  of  the  country.    The 

first  city  to  establish  a  public  high 

ieMJondftry    ^*=^°^^    V^^   ?    ^^^    \?    ^^^    7^^^' 
Eduoatioa    course  of  study  was  Boston,  Mass., 
in  1821.     Previous  to  1840  six  other 
cities,  all  but  one  in  New  England, 
had  established  similar  schools :   Portland  ( i Si  t ) ; 
Worcester    (1824);   New   Bedford    (1827);   Cam- 
bridge  and  Taunton    (i8j8);   and    Philadelphia 
(1839).     Within   the   next   decade    seven    more 
high  schools  had  been  added  to  the  list  in  the 
North  Atlantic  States,  one  (New  Orleans,  1843) 
in  the  South,  and  three  (Cleveland,  1846;  Cin- 
cinnati,   1847:   and  Toledo^  1849)  in  the  North 
Central. 

The  number  of  students  receiving  secondary 
instruction   (the  ninth  to  the  thirteenth  years 
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Common  School  Statistics  or  tbb  Unitbd  Statbs 


1869-70 


1879-80 


1889-90 


1899-1900 


x9oa-3 » 


I. — General  Statistics 


otal  poptilation 

ersons  5  to  18  years  of  age 

upils  enrolled  (duplicates  ex- 
cluded)   

er  cent  of  total  population  en- 
rolled   

^  cent  of  persons  $  to  x8  years  of 
age  enrolled 

average  daily  attendance 

Ldation  of  same  to  enrolment 
(per  cent) 

Lverage  length  of  school  term 
(days) 

Total  number  of  days  attended 
by  all  pupils 

Average  number  of  days  attended 
by  each  person  5  to  18 

Lverage  number  attended  by 
each  pupil  enrolled 


*  12 
6 


539. 


558,371 
©55.443 

,871.53a 

17.82 

57.00 
».077.347 

59.3 

i3«-» 

053.423 

44.7 

78.4 


*So.i5S.783 
*  15.065.767 

9.867.50s 

19.67 

65.50 
6. 144. 143 

62.3 

130.3 

800,719.970 

53.1 

81. X 


^62.622, 250 
«  x8.543.30i 

X2,722,s8x 

20.32 

68. 6x 
8.153.635 

64.1 

134.7 

1.098.232,725 

593 
86.3 


*  75.602.5  X5 

>2X.404.332 

i5.503.XXO 

20.51 

7a. 43 
10,632,772 

68.6 

144.3 

1.534.822,633 

71.8 

99.0 


•79.900.389 
'22.655.001 

x6.009.36x 

20.04 

70.67 
11.054.502 

69.2 

147.  a 

x.627.405.037 

71.8 
X0X.7 


*8x.24x,246 
*  23,028.748 

x6.256.038 

ao.ox 

70.59 
XX. 3x8. 256 

69.6 

146.7 

x,66o,5o7.7x6 

72.1 

xoa.  X 


iale  teachers  . . . 
'emale  teachers  . 


77.529 
X22.986 


X22.795 
X63.798 


ias.5as 
838.397 


X26.588 
296.474 


117.03s 
333.353 


113.744 
341.498 


Whole  number  of  teachers. . . 

*9r  cent  of  male  teachers 

Lverage  monthly  wages  of  male 

teachers  * 

Lverage  monthly  wages  of  female 

teachers  ^ 

f  uxnber  of  schoolhotises  * 

Taltte  of  all  school  property 


300.515 
38.7 


386.593 
43.8 


116,3x2 
$130,383,008 


X78,222 
$309,571,718 


363.933 

34. 5 


224.526 
$342,531,791 


423.062 
399 

$46.53 

38.93 

248.379 

$550,069,2x7 


449.387 
26.0 

$49  98 

40. 5x 

356.789 

$643,903,338 


455.343 
25.0 

$50.96 

4X.S4 

357.627 

$685,xox,343 


II. — Financial  Statistics 

Leoeipts: 

From  income  of  permanent 

funds  and  rents 

From  state  taxes 

From  local  taxes 

Prom  all  other  sources 


$7,744,765 
36.345.333 
97.222.426 
xx.882.292 


$9,153,374 

37.886.740 

x49.486.845 

23.240,130 


$xa.xo2,58x 
40.455.815 

X73. 730.858 
35.347.865 


$xo.  193,093 
43.S53.969 

193.315.794 
33.173.139 


Total  received 


$X43. 194.806 


$3x9,765,989 


$351,637,119 


$379,133,995 


*er  cent  of  total  derived  from — 
Income  of  permanent  funds 

and  rents 

State  taxes 

Local  taxes 

All  other  sources 


5.4 
18.4 
67.9 

8.3 


4.3 

17.2 

68.0 

X0.6 


4.8 
x6.x 
69.0 

XO.  X 


3.7 
15.3 

69.2 
XX. 9 


Expenditures: 

For  sites,  buildings,  furniture, 

libraries,  and  apparatus .  . .  . 
For  salaries  of  superintendents 

and  teachers 

For  all  other  ptirposes 


$37,832,566 


$55,942,973 


$26,207,041 

91.836.484 
22,463. X90 


$35,450,820 

137.687.746 
41,826.052 


$46,289,074 

xS7.iio.io8 
48,058,443 


$49,453,369 

x67,824.7S3 
55.938,205 


Total  expended 

Expenditure  per  capita  of  popula- 
tion  


$63,396,666 
X.64 


$78,094,687 
1.56 


$140,506,715 
2.24 


$214,964,618 
2.84 


$351,457,635 
315 


$273.2x6.227 
3.36 


Expenditure  per  pupil  (of  average 
attendance): 

For  sites^  btiildings.  etc 

For  salaries 

For  all  other  purposes 


$9.38 


$9.10 


Total  expenditure  per  pupil . 
*9r  cent  of  expenditure  devoted 


$15.55 


$12.71 


Sites,  buildings,  etc 

Salaries 

All  other  purposes 

ftge  expenditure  per  day  for 
ch  pupu  (cents): 

For  salaries 

For  all  purposes 


71.6 


7.0 
XX. 8 


7.0 
9.7 


$3.31 

11.26 

2.76 


$3-33 
12. 95 
3-93 


$4x9 
X4.21 
4.35 


$4.37 
X4.83 
4.94 


$X7.23 


$20. 3 X 


$22.75 


$24.14 


x8.6 
65.4 
x6.o 


8.4 

X2.8 


16. 5 
64.0 
19. 5 


9.0 

X4.0 


x8.4 
62.5 
X9.X 


9.7 
15s 


x8.x 
6x.4 
20.5 


10.  x 
16.5 


>  The  figures  for  this  year  are  subject  to  correction. 

>  United  States  census. 


'Estimated.  *  Including  buildings  rented. 

A  Several  sUtes  are  not  included  in  this  average. 
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Statistics  of  Sbcondart  Education,  X903-4 
Instructors  and  students  in  public  high  schools  and  in  private  high  schools  and  acadmmn. 


Public  High  Schools 

Statb  or  Tbrritort 

Num- 
ber 

Secondary 
teachers 

Secondary 
students 

Num- 
ber 

teachers 

Secondsry 
students 

Male 

Fe- 
male 

Male 

Pe- 
male 

Male 

Fe- 
male 

Mate 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

U 

United  States. 

7.230 

X2,825 

13.935 

266,039 

369.769 

1.606 

4.05  X 

S.5XS 

51.SW 

SlA* 

North  Atlantic  Division 

South  Atlantic  Division 

1.635 
S07 

422 

x,x75 

6.??! 

1,018 

88.690 
X3.624 
X9.764 

125. XIO 

18.85  X 

1x8.330 
20,004 
39.403 

x7S.34a 
26,800 

S89 
384 
393 
322 
xx8 

S3X 
743 
993 

11 

x,a34 
4x4 

8.I3X 
9.S48 
3.481 

x8^ 

.S3; 

4.XXS 

South  Central  Division 

North  Central  Division 

^^estem  Division 

work  of  the  course  of  study)  was  822,235  in  19041 

as  against  ^67,00^  in   1890.     The  number  has 

more  than  doubled  in  fourteen  years.     Of  these 

pupils,    652,804    were    enrolled    in 

BtatiftiM     P^^^^^     institutions,     and     169,431 

of  Seoondarr  "^  private   institutions  and  in  pre- 

Edneation    paratory     departments    of    institu- 

tions     for    higher    education.     The 

public  high  schools  enrolled  77  per 

cent  of  the  entire  ntmiber  of  secondary  students. 

Secondary    students    constituted    a   fittle   more 

than  one  per  cent  of  the  entire  population  in  1904, 

having  increased  from  0.59  per  cent  in   i8po. 

The  number  of  teachers  engaged  in  public  high 

schools  and  in  private  schools  of  the  same  grade 

was  36,^26. 

The  mcrease  in  public  high  schools  has  been 
very  rapid  in  recent  years.  In  1890  there  were 
2,526  such  schools,  and  in  1904,  7,230.  Of  the 
students  in  the  public  high  schools  323,028  were 
studying  Latin;  364,923,  algebra;  11,158,  Greek; 
176,039,  geometry;  251,397,  history;  and  43,052, 
chemistry.  The  ntmiber  studying  Latin  in  1892 
was  30  per  cent  of  the  entire  ntmiber  of  students 
attending  public  high  schools,  and  in  1904  the 
percentage  had  increased  to  50 . 8 1 .  The  value  of 
the  school  property  of  the  high  schools  of  the 
U.  S.  amotmts  to  nearly  $158,000,000;  that  of 
private  schools  of  the  same  grade  amounts  to 
about  $70,000,000.  About  one  half  of  the  private 
schools  are  controlled  by  religious  denomina- 
tions. 

The  federal  government  at  Washington  has 
never  attemptea  any  control  over  public  instruc- 
tion in  the  several  states,  and  in  this  respect 
offers  a  marked  contrast  to  the  continental  coim- 
tries  of  Europe.  The  need  of  some  national 
agency  which  should  act  in  an  advisory  relation 
to  the  schools  of  the  coimtry,  collect  statistics, 
and  serve  as  an  educational  clearing-house,  was 
early  felt,  however;  and  in  1867,  upon  motion  by 
James  A.  Garfield,  who  delivered  at  the  time  an 
address  which  was  a  masterly  review  of  American 
education  and  its  needs,  Congress  passed  a  bill 
establishing  a  department  of  education,  placing 
Henry  Barnard  at  its  head  as  commissioner. 
Since  the  establishment  of  the  bureau,  annual  re- 

Eorts  containing  from  800  to  2,500  pages  have 
een  issued  in  addition  to  nearly  300  separate 
voltmies  and  pamphlets  of  the  greatest  value 
upon  a  great  variety  of  educational  topics.  The 
annual  reports  contain,  besides  detailed  statistics 
covering  all  the  educational  institutions  of  the 
coimtry,  special  chapters  upon  the  history  and 


philosophy  of  education  in  the  U.  S.  and  foreien 
countries,  and  other  subjects  invaluable  to  tut 
student. 

Nine  colleges  were  established  during  ccloiiial 
times.  These  were:  Harvard  University,  1636; 
William  and  Mary  College,  1603;  Yale  College, 
1 701;  Princeton  University,  1748; 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  1751; 
Columbia  University,  1754;  Brown 
University,  1764;  Kutgers  College, 
1766;  and  Dartmouth  Oollege,  1769. 
Before  the  year  1800  no  kss  tjum 
thirteen  others  were  established,  making  a  total 
of  twenty-two  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  The  following  table  shows  the  number 
of  colleges  and  imiversities  established  by  decades 
for  the  various  geographical  divisions  of  the  U.  S.: 


CollegM 

and 

UnivenitiM 


N.At- 
lantic 

S.At- 
lantic 

tnU 

N. 
Cen- 
tral 

Wert- 
em 

Totd 

llinr.-.::::: 
Jl2S:?l:::::: 

1850-S9 

1840-49 

1830-39 

1820-29 

1810-19 

1800-9 

13 
IS 

8 
9 

12 

2 
ZO 

3 

3 

13 

XI 

16 

'i 

8 

4 
5 

X 

ao 
37 
34 

31 

11 

13 
9 

IX 

54 

l\ 

to 
1 

Total 

73 

67 

79 

192 

38 

449' 

^  Thirty-four  of   these  were   maintained  by  the  vatkras 

states. 

The  following  table  shows  the  states  and  terri- 
tories maintaining  xmiversities  in  1903,  togetho' 
with  the  year  of  establishment,  and  the  number 
of  students  in  each  for  the  years  1875  and  1903 : 

State  Univbrsitibs 


Date  of 
Founda- 
tion 

187s 

1903 

Stu- 
denU 

Fao- 
ulty 

Stu- 
dents 

Alabama 

1831 
1872 
1868 
1877 
1785 
1880 
1868 
1820 

'Ml 

134 
202 

33a 
134 

•i 

34 

7 

ZO 

as 
22 

16 
16 

3.0S7 

347 
S.300 
i.a85 

I.3SO 

Arkansas v... 

California 

Colorado 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

427 
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Statb  Umivbrsitibs — Continued 


Louisiaaa 

Maine 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

MiMiaBippi 

Mtsaoan 

Montana 

Nefafaska 

Nevada 

North  Carolina. 
North  Dakota. . 

Ohio 

Oiegon 

South  Carolina . 
South  Dakou . . 


Texaa. 

Utah 

Viti^nia 

Washington . . . 
West  Virginia . 
Wisooosin . . . . 
Wyoming 


Date  of 
Founda- 
tion 


i860 
1867 
1837 
z868 
1848 
1840 

1869 
x886 
1789 
1883 
1870 
1876 
x8oz 
i88a 
1794 
1883 
Z850 
Z825 
z86i 
1867 
1848 
1886 


Tbrritgribs 


187s 


Stu- 
dents 


8 

no 

324 

83 

SS 

13a 

35 

*67 

40 

86 

326 
ai6 


Fac- 
ulty 


4 

9 

44 

30 

9 

33 

*i6 

"j'e 

5 

17 


13 

'28 
13 


Stu- 
dents 


400 
4SO 

2.900 

3.700 
260 

X.681 
300 

2.256 
293 
651 
500 

1.S16 
470 
21S 
4SO 
618 

1.300 
643 
600 
601 
900 

2.810 
200 


Ariaona 

1891 
189  z 
1892 

215 

New  Mexico 

OklahiTffna 

410 

Total 

2.340 

470 

41.369 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  in  a  little  more  than 
twenty-five  years  the  number  of  students  in  at- 
tendance at  the  state  tiniversities  increased  nearly 
twenty  times  (fourteen  institutions  added  during 
the  period).  Six  out  of  the  ten  largest  tmiversi- 
ties  in  the  country  (1903)  are  upon  the  list,  and 
more  than  that  number  which  are  doing  work  of 
as  high  a  character  as  any. 


schools  of  technology.  Comparing  1904  with 
1890,  the  total  ntunber  of  men  had  mcreased 
from  44,936  to  86,006,  and  the  ntunber  of  women 
from  10,761  to  32,023.  Of  the  entire  ntunber 
(118,029),  52,131  were  in  classical  courses  and 
13,009  in  other  courses  for  general  culture;  9,540 
in  general  science  courses;  and  2,196  in  agricii- 
ture,  excluding  short-course  students. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  total  value  of 
property  possest  by  these  institutions  for  higher 
education  amoimts  to  $465,216,545.  Seven  of 
these  institutions  have  endowments  of  more  than 
$5,000,000  each;  and  eight  have  from  $2,000,000 
-^tO^j.ooo.ooo.  The  total  amount  of  benefactions 
of  aU  kinds  for  educational  purposes,  as  well  as 
for  philanthropic  ptirposes,  for  the  year  was,  of 
course,  very  much  larger  than  this. 

For  nearly  two  centuries  after  the  establishment 
of  the  first  college  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  only  oc- 
casional and  sporadic  attempts  at  specialization 
in  higher  education  had  been  made  in  America. 
It  is  true  that,  dtiring  the  later  years 
rrnffttrioiml  ^^   ^  ^*    period,    some    few    special 


Ednoation 


schools    for    each    of    the    so-called 


learned  professions  had  been  es- 
tablished, but  the  students  in  at- 
tendance were  so  few,  and  the  successes  so  mod- 
erate, as  to  argue  that  the  people,  as  a  whole,  had 
not  as  yet  felt  the  need  of  special  preparation  on 
the  part  of  their  nainisters,  physicians,  and  law- 
yers, beyond  what  could  be  had  in  the  academic 
mstitutions  and,  for  the  two  latter  professions, 
through  apprentice  work  under  some  competent 
practitioner.  The  earlier  colleges  had  courses 
especially  arranged  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  pulpit, 
and  were  in  many  cases  primarily  established  as 
theological  schools.  The  application  of  their 
courses  to  the  demands  of  medical  or  legal  prac- 
tise was  not  so  direct,  tho  furnishing  a  broad 
foundation.     It   is   estimated   that   among   the 


Statistics  of  Highbr  Education 

.   1903-4 

Professors 

AND 

Instructors 

Students 

Stats  or  Tbrrxtort 

Preparatory 

Collegiate 

Resident 
graduate 

ToUl 

1 

0 

1 

£ 

1 

£ 

income 

z 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

zz 

United  States 

443 

15.342 

2,272 

35.620 

16,519 

67.47s 

22.839 

4.342J 

,  1.574 

$29,278,516 

North  Atlantic  Division 

83 
70 

S^ 

z84 
37 

4.989 
1.576 
1.60  X 
5.915 
1. 26 1 

208 
202 
372 
X.282 
208 
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The  total  number  of  institutions  for  higher  edu- 
cation reporting  to  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion in  1904  is  607,  of  which  121  admit  women 
only;  130  universities  and  colleges  admit  only 
men  to  the  undergraduate  department,  and  313 
ad^t  both  men  and  women.  Of  the  43  schools 
of  technology,  24  report  women  among  their  un- 
dergraduates. The  total  number  of  students 
resident  at  these  institutions  in  1904  was  reported 
at  1x8,029.  Of  these,  71,817  men  and  24,413 
women  were  in  universities  and  colleges  for  men 
and  for  both  sexes;  6,341  were  in  colleges  for 
women;  14,189  men  and  1,269  women  were  in 


3,500  physicians  in  the  country  at  the  close  of  the 
Revolution,  not  more  than  400  had  received 
medical  degrees,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  the  number 
of  lawyers  having  received  legal  instruction  in 
an  institution  of  learning  was  even  as  great  as 
that.  But  as  time  went  on.  and  the  subject- 
matter  to  be  covered  in  any  adequate  professional 
preparation  was  increased,  the  educational 
machinery  adapted  itself  to  the  new  demands, 
and  special  departments,  or  schools,  sprang  up 
wherever  the  need  seemed  to  be  the  greatest, 
some  in  connection  with  colleges  already  founded, 
and   some   as  separate  institutions.    Theology 
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was  first  to  enter  the  field,  with  medicine  second, 
and  law  the  last  among  the  three  great  professions. 
Pharmacy,  dentistry,  and  veterinary  practise 
followed  m  order,  imtil  we  have  to-day  upward  of 
500  institutions  preparing  specialists  m  these 
various  callings. 


instruction  (1782).  Nine  schools  of  medicine 
were  in  operation  at  the  end  of  the  second  decade 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  In  190a  there  were 
154  such  schoote,  of  which  12$  are  "legnlar," 
10  eclectic,  and  21  homeopathic. 
The  number  of  professional  schools,  students, 
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The  first  religious  denomination  to  establish  a 
theological  school  was  the  Dutch  Reform  Church 
in  America.     This  was  in  1784  under  the  direc- 
tion   of   Dr.    John    H.    Livingston, 
iin.^i..^^i  pastor  of  the  Collegiate  Church  of 
IM^mSSh  New   York    City.     Until    1810    Dr. 
Livingston    taught    gratuitously    in 
connection  with  his  pastoral  work. 
In  18 10  his  work  was  transferred  to  Rutgers  Col- 
lege.    Two   other  theological   schools  were   es- 
tablished before  the  nineteenth  centurv,  one  by 
the  Roman  Catholic  denomination  at  Baltimore, 
and  another  by  the  United  Presbyterians  at  Ser- 
vice, Pa.     From  1820  to  1902,   129  theological 
schools  were  fotmded  in  the  U.  S. 

The  first  law-school  in  the  U.S.  was  established 
at  Litchfield,  Conn.,  in  1784,  by  Judge  Tappan 
Reeve,  and  was  conducted  there 
imtil  1833,  when  it  was  discon- 
tinued. Only  two  other  definite 
attempts  to  establish  schools  of  law 
were  made  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
Both  of  these  were  in  connection  with  colleges 
already  established,  and  both  were  failures,  if 
we  may  judge  from  the  immediate  discontinuance 
of  the  work.  The  first  was  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  in  1791 ;  and  the  second  at  Colimi- 
bia  in  1797.  It  remained  for  Harvard  to  estab- 
lish the  first  law-school  of  permanency,  with  de- 
free-granting  privileges;  and  this  she  did  in  181 7. 
'revious  to  the  ^ablishment  of  a  faculty  of  law 
at  Harvard,  the  university  of  Maryland,  m  181 2, 
had  formally  established  such  a  faculty  com- 
prising seven  instructors.  A  law  department  was 
first  established  at  Yale  College  in  1824,  tho  the 
LL.B.  degree  was  not  conferred  until  1843.  The 
University  of  Virginia  established  a  department 
of  law  in  1826,  and  it  has  been  in  continuous  oper- 
ation ever  since,  even  during  the  four  years  of 
civil  war. 

The  first  medical  school  in  the  country  was 
established  in  1765  as  the  chair  of  medicine  of 
the  University  of  Fennsvlvania.  In  1767  a  sec- 
ond medical  school  was  estaolished. 
This  was  not  in  its  origin  a  separate 
school,  as  its  predecessor  had  been, 
but  a  medical  department  in  connec- 
tion with  King's  College,  now  Colum- 
bia, at  New  York  City.  Harvard  was  the  second 
of  the  academic  institutions  to  provide  medical 


and  graduates  in  1904  was  distributed  as  follows: 
Theological,  153  schools,  7,39a  students  (187  of 
these  were  women),  1,620  graduates;  law,  95 
schools,  14,306  students  (of  these  163  were 
women),  3,288  graduates;  medical,  15a  schools, 
26,949  students  ^including  1,188  women),  5.70a 
graduates;  dental,  54  schools,  7,3 a <  stuclents, 
2,192  graduates;  pharmaceutical,  63  schools,  4,4^7 
students,  1,308  graduates;  veterinary,  11  schools, 
795  students,  198  graduates. 

There  are  in  the  U.  S.  sixty-six  agriculttiral 
and  mechanical  colleges :  fift^r  for  white  students, 
and  sixteen  for  colored.  Most  of  these  are  in- 
cluded in  the  list  of  universities  and 
Agricnltnral  ^^^^^®  already  consid^ed.  A  few 
^  are  classed  with  secondary  institu- 
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tions  or  with  state  normal  schools. 
These  sixty-six  institutions  are  en- 
dowed by  the  acts  of  Congress  ap- 
proved July  2,  1862,  and  Aug.  30, 
1890.  In  1904  they  received  in  the  aggregate: 
from  the  states  and  territories  in  which  they  are 
situated,  $5,654,758;  from  the  income  derived 
from  the  land  received  under  the  grant  of  1862, 
$730,004;  and  from  later  land  and  money  grants 
$1,315,959.  The  federal  government  in  1 904  con- 
tributed about  19  per  cent  of  the  income  of  these 
colleges,  as  compared  with  21  percent  in  1903. 
The  total  number  of  students  in  the  collegiate 
departments  of  the  institutions  for  white  students 
was  20,894  (18,74^  men  and  2,151  women). 

In  the  institutions  for  colored  students  there 
were  2,228  men  and  1,926  women  in  the  prepara- 
tory departments,  and  only  372  men  ana  299 
women  m  the  collegiate  departments.  Accord- 
ing to  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  of 
Aug.  30, 1890,  no  part  of  the  money  received  from 
the  endowment  provided  by  that  act  ($25,000  a 
year  to  each  state  or  territory)  can  be  appro- 
priated for  foreign  languages,  whether  modem  or 
classic.  This  instruction  is,  however,  provided  for 
out  of  other  funds.  The  total  value  of  the  prop- 
erty owned  by  these  institutions  is  $74,564,424, 
of  which  $3,775,965  belong  to  the  institutions 
for  colored  students. 

In  1004  there  were  269  public  and  private  nor- 
mal schools  reporting  to  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion. There  were  63,627  students  in  these  insti- 
tutions, 10,848  of  whom  graduated  at  the  close  of 
the  scholastic  year.     In  1890  there  were  178  in- 
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ions,  34,814  students,  and  5,237  graduates, 
otal  number  of  students  has  nearly  doubled, 
while  the  number  of  graduates  has 
ah«n*  "^o^^  than  doubled.  Besides  these, 
1^1^^  there  were  23,612  students  of  peda- 
^-^  gogjcs  in  xmiversities,  colleges,  and 
hi^h  schools  in  1904.  State  appro- 
priations for  public  normal  schools  in 
amoimted  to  $1,312,419.  Cturent  expenses 
reached  $3,927,808,  and  expenditures  for 
ings  $91^,443.  One  hundred  and  forty-nine 
2  normal  schools  report  an  aggregate  of  $26,- 
25  as  the  value  of  their  school  property. 
1904,  149  manual  and  industrial  traming- 
Is  reported  to  the  Bureau  of  Education, 
lumber  of  pupils  for  that  year  was  65,495 
17  boys  and  30,168  girls),  and  the  ciurent 
ises  $1,480,685.  Edwin  G.  Dexter. 

■Nc  ES :  M  uch  of  the  fltatisticAl  materisil ,  espedall  y  that 
og  to  do  with  the  present  organization  of  foreign  school 
tms.  has  been  ta.kca  direct  trom  the  Rftort  of  the  U,  5, 
misswnrr  of  Edn€aiicn,for  iQ04^  in  the  prepamtion 
c  material  for  the  U.  S,,  Dexter 's  History  cf  Ej£ttcatwtt 

"    ■     '  " an.    Consult 

Brown;  Tkr 
Ed%t£asumof 

rr««l  Ptopit,  atid  A  History  of  Education,  by  Thomas 
,dson;  EdMCAiwnal  Rrjorm,  by  C.  E.  Eliot;  Education 
tfu  Larger  Lift,  by  C.  H.  Henderson;  Tke  Making  of 
mj,  by  R*  E,   Hughes;  Public  School  Syisi^m  of  thr 


id  States,  bv  J.  M.  Rice;  Gfrman  Higher  Schools,  by 
E^  Ru3se]i;  Cyclopedia  of  Educatu 
Education,  by  Herbert  Spencer ► 


WARDS,  ALLEN  CLEMENT:  Member  of 
iment  (Liberal  and  Labor) ;  journalist;  bom 
E.  Knighton,  Radnorshire;  became  trade- 
.  official,  bamster-at-law,  author,  journal- 
He  has  been  labor  editor  of  The  Sun,  and 
il  commissioner  for  The  Daily  News ;  elected 
irliament,  1906,  for  Denbigh  District  (Na- 
l  Liberal).  Address:  4  Pump  Court  Tem- 
x>ndon,  E.  C. 

WARDS,  ENOCH:  Member  of  Parliament 
)r);  president  of  the  Miners'  Federation, 
.  Britain;  bom  1852;  became  a  collier  and 
;ary  of  the  N.  Statfordshire  Miners'  Associa- 
in  1877.  He  went  to  Burslem  in  1884,  and 
ae  mayor  and  alderman.  He  has  also  been 
lent  of  the  Midland  Miners'  Association, 
ed  to  Parliament  for  Hanley,  1906,  as  a  rep- 
tative  of  the  Miners'  Associations.  Address: 
•s'  Offices,  Burslem. 

rHT-HOUR  DAY,  THE  (see  also  Eight- 
L  Philosophy  and  Eight-Hour  Day,  Prac- 
ILITY  of.  For  statements  as  to  the  working- 
of  different  countries,  see  Hours  of  Labor)  : 
3nsider  in  this  article  the  movement  to  re- 
the  hours  of  work  to  eight,  since  in  all 
rics  the  effort  to  shorten  the  hours  of  labor 
eld  a  day  of  eight  hours  to  be  at  present  the 
»  be  striven  for. 

L  History 

5  history  of  the  short-hour  movement  begins 

igland.     Thorold  Rogers  says   ("Six  Cen- 

of  Work  and  Wages,  '  pp.  327  and  542) : 

plain  that  the  day  was  one  of  eight  hours.  .  .  .  The 
.  who  is  demanding  at  this  time  an  eight-hours'  day 
building  trades  is  simply  striving  to  recover  what  his 
v  worked  by  four  or  five  centuries  ago. 

ne  writers  deny  this,  but  even  according 
le  Statute  of  Apprentices   (5   Eliz.,  c.   4), 


when  the  hours  of  labor  were  to  be  twelve  in 
summer  and  during  day-light  in  winter,  two  and 
a  half  hours  were  allowed  for  meals, 
n^yi^„^     while  the  law  was  notoriously  not 
^^  observed.     In  the  seventeenth  cen- 

tury there  is  good  evidence  that  the 
hours  were  growing  considerably  longer.  William 
Petty  (q.  v.),  whom  Karl  Marx  with  no  little 
reason  calls  **the  father  of  political  economy, 
and  to  some  extent  the  founder  of  statistics," 
says  that  in  the  last  third  of  the  seventeenth 
century  there  was  a  ten-hour  day.  In  the  eight- 
eenth and  nineteenth  centuries  we  come  to 
more  certain  facts.  From  1790  to  1820  the 
hours  were  practically  unlimited,  and  often 
even  for  children  fifteen  hours  and  over.  Those 
who  would  know  the  horrors  perpetrated  in 
England  during  this  period  of  the  triumph  of 
absolute  laissez-faire  should  read  Karl  Marx's 
sketch  of  the  period,  in  the  first  volume  of  his 
"Capital,"  based  on  documentary  evidence. 
Mills  were  often  run  day  and  night;  children  were 
obtained  in  gangs  from  the  poor-law  guardians 
and  worked  in  two  sets,  lodged  in  sort  of  pens 
with  one  set  of  beds ;  one  set  of  children  occupying 
the  beds  while  the  other  set  worked,  and  vice 
versa.  The  children  were  carried  from  the  beds 
to  the  mills  and  from  the  mills  to  the  beds. 
Where  this  was  not  done  hours  were  over  twelve. 
Terrible  evils  resulted,  and  in  1796  a  board  of 
health  in  Manchester  was  appointed  to  investi- 
gate the  conditions  in  the  mills,  the  investigation 
Being  caused  by  the  statements  of  a  physician, 
Dr.  Aikin.  In  1802  the  elder  Sir  Robert  Peel 
brought  in  and  carried  a  bill  to  allay  the  worst 
evils.  It  accomplished  little ,  but  furnished  a  prec- 
edent. It  appued  only  to  pauper  apprentices 
and  limited  tne  hours  01  only  the  little  children  to 
twelve  I  The  short-hour  agitation,  however,  had 
commenced.  Says  Sidney  Webb  and  Harold 
Cox's  "The  Eight-Hours'  Day"  (p.  15): 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  the  ordinary 
working-day  of  the  English  artizan  appears  to  have  varied 
from  eleven  to  fourteen  hours.  In  the  new  industries,  such 
as  the  textile  manufactories,  the  employers,  being  free  from 
traditions,  often  exacted  a  still  longer  day.  The  London 
bookbinders  were  working  twelve  and  a  half  hours  a  day 
(fotirteen  less  meal- times)  in  1780.  when  a  trade-union  was 
formed  to  obtain  a  reduction  of  an  hour  a  day. 

This  movement  became  successful  in  1786.  King  George 
III.  was  the  first  employer  to  accord  the  boon,  which  he  did 
to  the  "finisher"  in  the  Royal  Library.  The  "second  hour" 
was  gained  in  1794,  and  another  half-hour  about  z8xo,  after 
an  unsuccessful  strike  in  x8o6.  Eighty  years  ago,  therefore, 
the  London  bookbinders  had  won  for  themselves  the  ten- 
hour  day. 

In  1815  another  parliamentary  inquiry  took 
place  and  an  act  of  18 19  forbade  the  employ- 
ment of  children  under  nine,  and  fixt  the  hours 
of  children  of  nine  to  sixteen  at  seventy-two 
hours  per  week  exclusive  of  meal- times.  In  1824 
a  bill  was  passed  partially  giving  trade-unions 
the  right  to  organize,  and  from  this  time  agitation 
became  more  active.  In  1825  Sir  John  Hob- 
house  carried  through  Parliament  another  bill, 
making  legal  provision  for  a  Saturday  half-holi- 
day. Already,  however,  further  progress  was 
demanded.     Says  "The  Eight-Hours'  Day": 

The  eight-hours*  dream  has  certainly  been  in  the  minds  of 
trade-unionists  in  Engl&nd  ever  since  the  repeal  of  the  Com- 
bination Laws  in  1S34.  and  has  recurred  at  every  season  of 
reviving  industrial  prosperity  since  that  time. 

And  even  before  this  date  a  serious  proposal  to  reduce  the 
houre  of  f acton'  labor  to  eight  hours  was  apparently  made  by 
Robfcrt  Owen  m  iSi?,  At  that  date,  when  even  children 
wi^re  kept  at  work  in  the  textile  mills  for  fifteen  or  sixteen 
hours  a  day.  the  proposal  of  an  eight-hour  day  must  have 
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seemed  simply  Absurd.  Robert  Ow«n  insiituLed  «  regiilar 
workms-day  in  his  mills  at  New  Lanark  of  ten  and  a  hall 
houis  net,  and  he  lived  to  wsc  an  even  ahorter  day  made 
uoiverskl  in  the  textile  indintry. 

In  1830  Richard  Oastler  {q,  v.),  "the  Factory 
King,"   became  converted   to   the  labor  move- 
ment»  and  commenced,  and  for  eighteen  years, 
through  persecution  and  imprisonment,  carried 
on  his  agitation  lor  a  ten- hour  day. 
F    tttrv      ^^^   motto   was   **ten   hours   and   a 
T  TJ^'t  *r      time-book/'      He    accomplished    lit- 
Lc^^lation  ^^^    however,   till  Lord  Ashley   (the 
Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  q.  v.)  took  up 
his  cause.     In  1831  Sir  John  flobhouse  secured 
an  act  forbidding  in  the  cotton  trade  the  em- 
ployment of  persons  under  twenty-one  by  night, 
and  all  persons  under  eighteen  over  sixty-nine 
hours.     In  1832  Tom  Sadler,  the  factory  repre- 
sentativ'e*  moved  a  ten-hour  bill. 

In  1833  an  act  mainly  due  to  Lord  Ashley 
limited  the  hours  of  children  under  thirteen  to 
forty-eight,  and  enacted  several  advantageous 
subsidiary  provisions.     Agitation^  however,  went 

OB. 

The  manufacturers,  too,  threw  every  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  the  factory  acts.  Most  of  the 
provisions  hitherto  applied  only  to  certain  trades 
like  the  cotton  trades;  but  in  1840  a  commission 
found  grievances  very  wnde-spread,  particularly 
in  mining,  where  men,  women,  and  children 
worked  half-naked,  eleven,  twelve,  and  often 
sixteen  hours.  This  produced  the  Mining  Act, 
which  forbade  the  employment  underground  of 
women  and  of  boys  under  ten. 

The  Act  of  1844,  under  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
government,  classified  adult  women  as  "young 
persons,"  and  extended  the  provisions  of  the 
Mining  Act  to  the  textile  trades,  yet  left  so  many 
loopholes  to  the  manufacturers  that  they  scarcely 
Opposed  it,  tho  even  Liberals  like  Cooden  ancl 
Bnght  protested  against  most  of  the  factory 
acts. 

In  1847  was  enacted  the  great  ten-hour  bill 
introduced  by  Mr.  Fielden.  It  enacted  a  ten- 
hour  day  for  both  men  and  women.  It  was  un- 
questionably a  great  advance,  and  yet  its  enact- 
ments were  so  often  avoided  that  in  1850  another 
bill  was  passed  to  try  and  enforce  its  provisions. 
Agitation  continued. 

In  i860  there  was  a  revival  of  the  nine-hour 
movement,  but  industrial  depression,  later,  made 
it  cease.  Beginning  with  1871,  however,  there 
were  numerous  strikes  for  a  nine- hour  day.  and 
by  1872  such  demands  had  been  granted  to  most 
skilled     artizans.     Legislation,    too, 

Eeoent      ^^'^f't  on.     Omitting  minor  bills  the 

Hiitory  ^^^  ^^  1^64  extended  the  factory 
acts  to  many  trades,  the  Act  of  18^4 
reduced  the  hours  in  the  textile 
trades  from  sixty  to  fifty-six  and  a  half  a  week, 
the  Act  of  1878  codified  all  the  factory  acts.  In 
1878  and  1879,  however,  many  employers  under- 
took to  revive  the  ten-hour  day,  and  there  were 
many  strikes  (q.  v.).  In  1881  the  present  Social- 
ist movement  began  in  England,  and  by  1886  pro- 
duced a  strong  agitation  tor  an  eighf-hour  day. 
Says  **The  Eight-Hours'  Day*'  (pp.  21-53): 

Dunng  the  year  iSSA  the  movement  recei\»ed  a  very  great 
impetus  from  the  growth  of  the  "  New  Unionism/'  The  new 
sense  of  aoUdarity  in  the  mnks  of  labor,  which  was  so  marked 
a  feature  of  the  matchmakers'  strike  in  1888,  led  to  the  forma- 
tion and  rapid  extension  of  trade-untons  among  workers  who 
w^ere  either  tin^ikilled  or  who  had,  for  other  reasons, 
hitherto  been  without  organization.  As  these  unions  were 
formed  usually  under  the  prevailing  Socialist  influence,  and 


espedalljr  through  the  exertions  of  MenrsL  Jolm  Bom  usA 

Tom  Mann^  most  of  them  adopted  an  eisht-hours*  tnJ]  ai  t 
part  of  their  program.  One  of  the  most  aounshing  of  thes 
new  unions,  tne  "Gii^  workers  and  Gencml  Laboners'  Umoc, ' 
demanded,  in  Nov.,  1888,  a  reduction  oi  their  hours  iiaa 
twelve  to  eight  per  day.  In  nearly  all  the  j^as- works  in  tbe 
United  Kingdom  this  reduction  wus  conceded  withoiot  t 
strike,  and  in  many  cases  was  accomfianje^  by  a  slight  iscitase 
in  wages.  Such  a  signal  success  gave  an  uzunense  impetus  to 
the  general  eight- hour**  movement. 

The  International  Tra>ie- Union  Congress  had  appointed 
the  ist  of  May,  1890,  for  a  simultaneovis  intematiooal  deooft' 
stration  in  favor  of  an  eight -hours'  law.  ...  It  was  decided 
to  hold  a  London  demonstration  in  Hyde  Park  on  the  fin* 
Sunday  in  May.  and  a  similar  decision  was  taken  in  otber 
towns.  No  fewer  than  sijtteen  platforms  had  to  be  provideil 
and  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  million  persona  were  pregeat. 
Experienced  iotirrmlists  agreed  that  no  demoostiatioa  far 
twenty  years  had  equaled  it  in  magnitude. 

Several  prominent  emplojrers  granted  the  eight- 
hour  day.  Mr.  Rae's  "Eight  Hours  for  Work/* 
published  in  1894,  collects  much  evidence.  The 
author  commenced  his  studies  of  the  subject 
merely  to  get  information.  His  conclusion  he 
thus  states: 

AH  experience  indorse  the  wisdom  of  reducing  the  hoan  M 
labor.  .  .  .  The  available  evidence  is  unexpectedly  copious, 
and  its  teaching  is  unexpectedly  plain  and  uniform,  in  the 
course  d  the  investigation  I  hi^e  found  it  impossibk.  per^ 
sonally,  not  to  grow  a  stronger  and  stronger  believer  in  I'le 
eight-hour  day.  Shorter  work-hours  have  left  every  nation 
that  has  chosen  them  at  once  healthier,  wealthier,  and  wiser; 
and  the  shortening  to  eight  seems,  if  I  may  sa,y  so«  to  be 
blessed  above  its  predecessors,  .\ccording  to  positive  eioe- 
riences  of  it,  the  eight- hour  day  has  been  almost  invariably 
fair,  .  .  . 

One  firm,  Messrs.  Watts  &  Manton,  say:  "The  habits  of 
people  are  changing;  there  is  a  greater  desire  for  home 
and  greater  longing  after  the  means  by  which  it  is  to 
rendered  more  agreeable,**  Mr.  Johnston,  flax-spinner 
ex-Mayor  of  Belfast,  says  that  under  the  long  hours  the  1 
used  to  lounge  about  the  street  comers  and  frequent 
public  houses,  but  since  the  hours  were  shortened  they 
attended  reading-rooms  in  large  numbers,  and  when  tired  of 
reading  would  amuse  themselves  with  games.  Mr.  C.  Wilscm, 
manuiacttircr.  Hawick,  told  the  tabor  conunLssioner  that  hit 
men  had  been  using  their  leisure  wisely,  and  had  improved 
during  the  years  they  have  now  enjoyed  it, 

Mond  &  Co.  state  explicitly  of  a  small  reduction  made  in 
their  works:  *'To  the  men  it  has  b^n  the  greatest  boon.  It 
has  had  the  most  material  eflect  in  improving  their  health 
and  decreasing  the  amount  of  drunkenness,  which  before  the 
adoption  of  the  system  was  very  great  indeed.  The  inter* 
ference  of  the  police  is  not  called  for  now  as  it  used  to  be." 
Messrs.  Johnson  of  Stratford,  after  four  years'  experience  d 
the  eight- hours'  system,  say  that  they  have  now  a  more 
intelligent  set  of  men.  and  that  the  men  and  tads  have  cotne. 
in  consequence  of  their  greater  let<;ure,  to  improve  themwlvet 
by  attending  technical  classes  in  the  evening. 


Moe- 
iahly      I 

■i 


See  Hours  op  Labor. 

Next  to  England  came  Australia  in  agitating 
the  short-hour  movement,  and  with  such  success 
that  Australia  may  be  called  an  eight-hour 
country.  Our  account  is  abridged  from  Messrs. 
Webb  and  Cox's  "The  Ei^ht- Hours*  Day'*: 

When  the  gold  discovenes  had  given  the  first 
^reat  impulse  to  the  growth  of  industry  in  Austra- 
ha,  the  usual  working-day  for  artizans  seems  to 
have   been   ten  hours.     During  the 
Anitralia    ^^^^Y  prosperity  of  Victoria  artizans' 
wages  rose  to  a  fabulous  height,  and 
the  trade-unions,  instituted  on  Eng- 
lish models,  were  able  practically  to  impose  their 
own  terms.     The  old  ideal  of  ah  eight-hour  day 
soon  came  to  the  front. 

The  record  of  the  movement  in  Australia 
begins  with  a  public  meeting  held  by  the  stone- 
masons in  Melooume  at  the  beginning  of  April, 
1856.  An  "eight-hour  league'*  was  formed  at  a 
meeting  of  the  united  trades,  and  inrniediate  no- 
tice was  given  by  public  announcement  tha 
after  the  21st  of  April,  1856,  no  man  belonging  { 
the  unions  represented  would  work  for  more  tha 
eight  hours  a  day.     The  strength  of  the  artizar 
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position  in  the  labor  market  at  that  time  was 
•ach  that  no  resistance  was  possible,  and  the  eight- 
Iftotir  day,  thus  won  by  less  than  three  weeks'. 
•Citation,  has  ever  since  been  general  a^iibng  the 
•Xticans  of  Melbourne.  The  23d  of  April  has 
annually  been  kept  by  them  as  a  public  holi- 
day,   and   is   now   known   as   the   Eight-Hour 

From  Melbourne  the  eight-hour  movement 
quickly  spread  to  the  other  parts  of  the  colony, 
wen  very  sparsely  inhabited,  and  also  to  New 
South  "Wales.  An  eight-hour  day  was  generally 
established  in  various  skilled  trades  in  Sydney, 
within  a  few  years,  but  by  no  means  imiversally 
adopted,  especially  in  the  smaller  towns.  Sub- 
sequently the  movement  spread  to  Brisbane, 
Adelaide,  and  most  of  the  towns  of  New  Zealand. 

At  the  time  when  the  Melbourne  workmen 
obtained  their  eight-hour  day  there  was  neither 
need  nor  possibihty  of  securing  it  by  legal  enact- 
ment. A  royal  commission,  however,  was  ap- 
pointed in  1882  to  investigate  the  subject.  The 
evidence  taken  revealed  that  the  supposed  uni- 
versal sentiment  in  favor  of  an  eight-hour  day 
had  not  sufficed  to  protect  various  large  classes 
of  workers,  such  as  bakers,  shop  assistants,  and 
attendants  in  restaurants,  from  being  kept  at 
work  for  excessive  hours. 

As  a  result,  in  1885  an  act  fixt  an  eight-hour 
day  for  all  women  and  boys,  and  provided  many 
other  labor  regulations. 

Both  in  Queensland  and  New  Zealand  bills 
establishing  a  normal  eight-hour  day  were  passed 
by  the  Lower  House  of  the  legislature,  which  is 
elected  by  manhood  suffrage,  but  were  rejected 
bv  the  Upper  House,  representing  the  propertied 
class. 

The  eight-hour  movement  on  the  Continent  of 
Europe  seems  to  have  arisen  first  in  Paris. 

One  of  the  first  results  of  the  revolution  of 
1848  was  a  decree  limiting  the  hours  of  labor. 

This  decree  (dated  March,  1848)  enacted  that 

the  hours  of  labor  should  not  exceed  ten  per  diem 

in  Paris,  and  eleven  per  diem  else- 


IhUlM 


where  in  France.     It  was  modified 


by  the  law  of  the  9th  of  Sept.,  1848, 
which  established  twelve  hours  net 
as  the  maximum  working-day.  This  hasty  legis- 
lation was  completely  ineflEective.  No  inspectors 
were  appointed  or  other  means  taken  to  secure 
the  enforcement  of  the  law. 

To  the  plutocratic  Caesarism  which  followed 
the  repubhc,  the  law  itself  was  altogether  repug- 
nant. It  was  not  explicitl^r  repealed ;  but  it  was 
ingeniously  made  inoperative  by  a  series  of  de- 
crees. 

With  the  advent  of  the  third  republic,  a 
change  came  over  the  attitude  of  the  govern- 
ment. In  May,  1874,  fifteen  inspectors  were  ap- 
pointed to  control  the  operation  of  the  law  of 
1848  and  its  amendments.  In  the  same  year, 
and  again  in  1883,  more  stringent  factory  laws 
were  enacted  for  women  and  children.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  Nov.,  1885,  an  administrative  cir- 
cular was  issued,  excluding  from  the  operation  of 
these  laws  all  workshops  where  only  human  labor 
force  was  used,  and  where  fewer  than  twenty 
workers  were  employed  in  one  building. 

The  law  of  1848  was,  however,  so  far  effective 
that  it  was  thought  necessary,  by  a  decree  of 
1889,  to  exempt  from  its  observance  laborers  em- 
ployed on  works  executed  by  order  of  the  govern- 
ment in  the  interest  of  the  national  safety  and 
dtefense. 


In  Germany  the  demand  for  a  law  limiting 
the  hours  of  labor  has  formed  a  part  of  the  agita- 
tion of  the  Social  Democratic  Party.  Meanwhile 
factory  legislation,  both  imperial 
The  German  ^^^  State,  has  to  some  extent  regu- 

Smpire  ^^^^  *^e  labor  of  women  and  chil- 
dren, and  this  has,  as  usual,  tended 
to  reduce  the  hours  of  men.  The 
law  of  ist  of  June,  1877,  with  the  amendments 
of  the  17th  of  June,  1887,  prescribed  a  maximum 
day  of  ten  hours  for  persons  under  sixteen.  But 
the  laws  were  very  imperfectly  enforced,  and 
mills  employing  young  persons  often  ran  eighty- 
four  hours  a  week.  Artizans  worked  eleven  and 
twelve  hours  a  day.  In  Leipsic  the  masons,  in 
1889,  carried  a  ten-hour  day;  but  this  was  a  local 
arrangement,  not  generally  followed. 

The  movement  for  an  eight-hour  day  exists 
chiefly  among  the  Social  Democrats,  whatever 
their  trade,  and  among  the  coal-miners.  In  1888 
the  coal-miners  in  Westphalia  struck  for  an  eight- 
hour  day,  and  secureci  the  intervention  of  the 
voung  emperor  in  their  favor.  Accordingly,  in 
Westphalia,  Silesia,  and  Saxony  the  miners  work 
only  an  eight-hour  shift  wherever  a  high  tem- 
perature prevails;  this  limitation  of  the  hours  in 
unhealthy  mines  was  adopted  by  the  Berlin  La- 
bor Conference  in  May,  1 890.  Many  of  the  work- 
ers in  the  mines,  and  other  industrial  establish- 
ments of  the  Prussian  Government,  have  since 
received  the  boon  of  an  eight-hour  day.  Other 
trades  are  moving  in  the  same  direction. 

Switzerland  enjoys  the  distinction  of  having 
been  the  first  country  to  declare  in  its  very  con- 
stitution the  legislative  right  of  the  nation,  in  its 
political  organization,  to  limit  the  working-day 
even  for  male  adults.  Nor  has  this  power  been 
allowed  to  sleep.  The  Federal  Factory  Labor  Law 
of  1877  limits  the  maximum  hours  of  labor  for  aU 
adult  labor  in  factories  or  workshops  to  eleven 
per  day,  and  to  ten  on  Saturdays  or  public  holi- 
days. 

During  1890  a  law  was  passed  limiting  the 
hours  of  railway  employees  to  ten. 

In  Holland,  Denmark,  Austria,  Italy,  and 
Spain  a  lar^  number  of  the  labor  organizations 
adopt  an  eight-hour  day  as  a  part  of  their  pro- 
gram, and  such  a  measure  is  fre- 
Other  quently  pressed  upon  the  legislatures 
EuroDean  ^^  some  of  these  countries  by  the 
CounMei  ™®°^^J^  representing  the  working 
classes.  The  international  demon- 
stration of  the  ist  of  Mav,  1890,  was 
largely  participated  in,  not  only  in  all  these  coun- 
tries, but  also  by  Poland.  It  may,  indeed,  be 
said  generally,  as  regards  the  Continental  nations, 
that  wherever  the  wage-earners  are  organized  at 
all,  their  organizations  demand  an  eight-hour  law. 
But  labor  organizations  do  not  exist,  for  effective 
purposes,  among  any  but  a  minority  of  the  work- 
ers on  the  Continent. 

Meanwhile,  as  if  to  stave  off  the  demand  for  an 
eight-hour  law,  factory  legislation  of  the  ordinary 
type  is  being  everywhere  adopted  or  rendered 
more  stringent.  Belgium  and  Holland,  long  the 
fields  of  the  most  unrestrained  exploitation  of 
labor,  have  both  enacted  lengthy  codes  of  labor 
regulations;  in  France,  Germany,  Spain,  Italy, 
and  Austria,  the  law  is  being  strengthened;  Rus- 
sia and  Denmark  and  Sweden  have  entered  the 
same  path.  In  some  respects,  indeed,  such  as 
the  minimum  age  for  children's  work,  the  pro- 
visions relating  to  the  employment  of  mothers  at 
the  time  of  childbirth,  and  the  prevention  of  ex- 
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cessive  overtime,  England  has  already  lost  its 
honorable  lead  in  factory  legislation. 

The  short' hour  movement  early  developed  in 
the  tfnited  States.  As  early  as  1806  the  organ- 
ized ship-builders  and  calkers  in  New  York  City 
sought  to  obtain  a  reduction  of  hours  to  ten.  By 
1825  strikes  for  a  ten-hour  day  were  numerous. 

The  hours  of  labor  at  that  time  seem  to  have 

been   about  twelve  per  day  for  artisans.     The 

textile  workers  were  less  fortunate.    The  working* 

day,  even  for  women  and  children, 

jj^         often  began  at  4.30  a.m.,  and  went 


United  8Ut«i 


on  for  fifteen   hours.     Most  of    the 


I 


I 
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New  England  mills  ran  thirteen  hours 
a  day  all  the  year  round.  It  is  not 
generally  remembered  that  the  factory  girls  of 
Lowell,  in  the  classic  days  of  the  '*  Lowell  Offer- 
ing" (1832-40),  worked  seventy-eight  hours  per 
week.  In  183 1  an  organization  of  working  men 
was  formed  at  Boston  to  secure,  among  other  ob- 
jec  ts ,  a^te  n-  hour  day.  A  w  i  de  -  spread  agitation  re- 
sulted  in  innumerable  strikes,  tew  of  which  were 
successful.  The  ten-hour  day  became,  however, 
general  in  Baltimore  between  1835  and  1840.  as  the 
result  of  a  strike  among  the  laborers.  Shortly 
afterward  President  Martin  Van  Buren  (April, 
1840)  proclaimed  that  the  working-day  in  the 
navy  yard  at  Washington  and  all  other  public 
establishments  should  be  reduced  to  ten  hours. 
This  led  to  a  general  adoption  of  the  ten-hour  day 
in  ship-building  establishments  which  has  been 
since  maintained.  In  1847,  however,  the  masters 
made  a  determined  but  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
revert  to  longer  hours. 

On  June  16,  1845,  a  large  mass-meeting,  at- 
tended by  5,000  persons^  was  held  at  Pittsburg, 
Pa.,  for  the  same  purpose,  and  led  to  similar 
action  elsewhere.  In  Oct.,  1845^  the  first  nation- 
al industrial  convention  in  this  country"  was  con- 
vened at  New  York,  to  organize  concerted  action 
toward  the  same  end.  Mass-meetings  and 
strikes  for  the  ten-hour  system  now  became  very 
frequent,  and  in  many  cases?  were  successful. 

In  184s  the  textile  workers  of  Massachusetts 
petitioned  the  legislature  for  a  ten-hour  bill. 
The  first  legislation  on  the  subject  that  we  have 
been  able  to  trace  is  a  law  of  1849  of  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  providing  that  ten  hours  shall  be 
a  day's  work  in  cotton,  woolen,  silk,  paper, 
bagging,  and  flax  factories,  and  masons  had  gen- 
erally won  the  ten-hour  day.  The  textile  opera- 
tives' were  less  fortunate.  '  Some  of  the  mills  at 
Lowell  adopted  the  new  hours  in  1853,  but  as  late 
as  1865  the  mills  at  Southbridge  were  still  running 
thirteen  hours. 

In  1866  the  National  Labor  L^nion  was  formed 
at  Baltimore,  and  it  was  this  body  which  gave  the 
first  great  impulse  to  the  movement. 

The  agitation  thus  set  on  foot  received  legis- 
lative recognition  in  Connecticut  m  1867*  when 
it  was  decreed  that  eight  hours'  work  should  be  a 
day's  lawful  labor  unless  other^^ise  agreed. 

On  June  34,  r86g,  a  bill  for  an  eight -hour  day 
was  introduced  into  Congress  by  General  Banks, 
Avhose  wife  was  once  a  factory  girl  at  Lowell. 
This  passed  the  House  and  Senate,  promptly  re- 
ceived the  signature  of  President  Grant,  and 
was  enforced  in  the  na\'y  yard  at  Charlestown, 
Mass.,  July  6th  of  the  same  year,  tho  the  em- 
ployees were  notified  that  the  government  would 
reduce  wages  one  fifth;  but  that  those  who 
so  desired  could  work  ten  hours  at  the  old 
rates. 

In    1869,  however,    the    so-called   eight-hour 


fhilosophy  was  formulated  by  two  Boston  men, 
ra  Steward  and  George  E.  McNeill,     On  account 
of  the  extent  to  which  this  philosophy  has  affect 

the    American  labor   movement,  wa 
■Pi^v*  Tf«„,.  consider  it  in  an  especial  article.    Am 

Wne      ^*"^^  Eight-Hour  League  had  beeo 
•  formed   previously,   but   bad  disap- 

peared, when  these  two  men,  with  a 
few  friends,  organized  the  small  but  influential 
Boston  Eight- Hour  League.  With  the  aid  of 
Wendell  Phillips  and  others,  they  succeeded  the 
same  year  in  securing  the  establishment  of  the 
Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor, 
the  parent  of  all  other  labor  bureaus.  Mr. 
McNeill  was  deputy  and  chief  manager.  The 
Bureau's  statistics  largely  aided  the  eight-hour 
movement.  Agitation  for  shorter  houri  became 
general.  There  were  numerous  strikes,  many  of 
them  successful.  Eight-hour  leagues  were  formed 
in  many  cities,  and  there  were  many  strikes; 
20,000  workmen  paraded  New  York  City  demand- 
ing the  eight-hour  day.  In  1874  Massachusett 
enacted  a  ten-hour  law  for  women  and  for  cb  ' 
drcn  under  the  age  of  eighteen. 

The  industrial  depression  which  set  in  afte 
1873  throughout  the  U.  S.  caused  the  question  ( 
any  further  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor  to  fa 
temporarily  into  abeyance.  The  great  railwa| 
strikes  of  1877,  and  other  labor  disputes  durin 
this  period,  related  mainly  to  proposed  reduction 
in  wages.  This  is  probably  the  reason  why  th 
Knights  of  Labor  did  not  make  the  eight-houf  1 
day  at  first  an  express  demand.  Even  at  the' 
General  Assembly  in  1878,  when  a  full  **  Declara- 
tion of  Principles"  was  adopted,  the  eight-hour 
day  was  not  expressly  mentioned.  The  eight- 
hour  clause,  "To  shorten  the  hours  of  labor  by  a 
general  refusal  to  work  for  more  than  eight 
hours,"  was  apparently  added  about  18S5* 
However,  a  vigorous  effort  to  institute  an  eight- 
hour  day  was  made  in  many  parts  of  the  U.  S.  in 
the  spring  of  18S6.  Bradstreet*s  estimated  the 
number  of  strikers  for  shorter  hours  in  May, 
1886,  at  300,000,  of  whom  50.000  were  granted 
their  demands,  while  150,000  secured  shorter 
hours,  generally  with  fuH  pay,  without  a  strike. 
But  on  June  12,  1S86,  the  same  paper  estimated 
that  one  third  of  these  had  lost  what  had  been 
conceded  to  them,  and  predicted  that  a  still 
larger  number  would  lose  the  advantage  gained. 
The  great  meetings  held  at  Chicago  in  May, 
18S6,  in  support  of  the  movement  were  taken 
advantage  of  by  the  anarchists  to  spread  their 
ideas,  and  this  led  to  the  so-called  Haymarket 
riot. 

During  the  years  1888  to  i8go  numerous  at- 
temipts  were  made  to  secure  an  eight- hour  day  in 
particular  trades  and  particular  localities,  and  at 
the  convention  of  the  Federation  of  Labor  at  St, 
Louis  in  1888,  it  was  decided  to  hold  mass- 
meetings  in  every  city  on  the  eight-hour  question 
on  four  days  in  the  year,  including  July  4,  1889; 
Labor  Day.  Sept.  2, 18S9 ;  and  W^ashington's  birth- 
day, Feb.  22,  i8go. 

It  was  also  decided  to  strike,  trade  by  trade* 
for  the  eight-hour  day  on  each  rst  of  May,  one 
trade  at  a  time,  all  the  other  trades  being  pledged 
to  support  it  all  over  the  country.  The  carpen- 
ters were  chosen  to  strike  in  1890.  To  a  large 
extent  they  did  so,  and  in  many  cities  won  the 
eight-hour  day*  tho  in  some  where  they  won  the 
hours  were  subsequently  lengthened.  In  i8pi 
the  miners  were  to  strike,  and  some  did,  but  dis- 
sensions prevented  a  general  movement.     Since 
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then  the  movement  has  taken  a  more  desultory 
form. 

For  more  recent  developments  and  the  present 
conditions  of  the  hours  of  labor,  see  Hours  op 
Labor. 

EIGHT-HOUR  PHILOSOPHY,  THE  (see  also 
Eight-Hour  Day,  History  op,  and  Practica- 
bility of)  :  In  England,  Australia,  and  Europe  the 
eight-hour  movement  is  not  based  upon  any  one 
particular  economic  view,  but  is  favored  by  So- 
cialists, individualists,  and  trade-unionists,  on 
various  lines  of  argument.  In  the  United  States, 
however,  it  has  developed  historically  largely 
based  upon  a  so-called  "eight-hour  philoso- 
phy," bnlliantlv  stated  and  so  impressed  upon 
the  leaders  of  the  trade-union  movement  that  it 
has  colored  their  whole  history  to  such  a  degree 
that  it  cannot  be  understood  without  a  knowl- 
edge of  this  philosophy. 

The  philosophy  was  mainly  developed  by  two 
men,  leaders  m  the  Eifi[ht-Hour  League  formed 
in  Boston  about  1 860.  Ira  Steward  (q.  v.) ,  the  so- 
called  "founder"  01  the  philosophy,  and  George 
E.  McNeill  (q.  v.),  its  brilliant  spokesman,  who,  as 
first  deputy  and  manager  of  the  Massachusetts 
Bureau  of  Labor,  and  also  to  a  large  extent  the 
"father  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor," 
impressed  the  philosophy,  in  innumerable  labor 
addresses  and  articles  upon  the  whole  labor  move- 
ment. 

The  philosophy,  however,  has  been  most  ex- 
tensively written  out  by  Mr.  George  Gunton  (q, 
v.),  at  one  time  a  confidential  coworker  with  Mr. 
Steward  and  Mr.  McNeill,  who  received  Mr. 
Steward's  papers  after  his  decease,  and  upon 
them  largely  oased  his  book  "Wealth  and  Prog- 
ress," tho  in  the  opinion  of  some  he  has  some- 
what misstated  Mr.  Steward's  ideas  and  has 
certainly  perverted  them  to  an  argument  for  pro- 
tection, utterly  foreign  to  the  views  of  Mr. 
Steward  and  Mr.  McNeill.  In  spite  of  the  fact, 
however,  that  Mr.  Gunton  has  lost  the  confidence 
of  his  former  labor  friends,  we  are  still  largely 
indebted  to  him  for  a  summary  of  the  philosophy. 

It  may  be  said  in  general  that  the  eight-nour 
philosopliy  traces  almost  all  economic  ills  to  pov- 
erty, and  claims  that  to  gradually  reduce  the 
hours  of  labor,  thus  giving  men  opportunity  to 
realize  their  wants,  and  therefore  make  efforts 
to  gain  higher  advantages,  is  the  one  way  to 
naturally  and  permanently  relieve  poverty. 

Says  Mr.  Gunton  in  "Wealth  and  Progress,"  in 
stating  the  argument: 

The  chief  determining  influence  in  the  general  rate  of  wages 
in  any  country,  class,  or  industry  is  the  standard  of  living  of 
the  most  expensive  families  ftimishing  a  necessary  part  of  the 
supply  of  labor  in  that  country,  class,  or  industry.  .  .  . 

Tlie  laborer  cannot  and  will  not  work  for  less  than  that 
which  wiXi  furnish  him  a  living.  He  will,  as  experience  shows. 
often  work  for  less  than  what  will  supply  him  with  exceptional 
oocnforts  and  luxuries,  but  he  will  not  continuously  work  for 
leas  than  inoU  furnish  him  with  that  which,  by  constant 
repetition  and  force  of  habit,  have  become  necessities.  Before 
be  will  forego  these  he  will  refuse  to  work,  and  inaugurate 
strikes,  riots,  and  other  means  of  endangering  the  peace  and 
prosperity  oc  the  community.  .  .  . 

Tnk  explains  why  we  always  find  that  those  whose  families 
mrt  largest,  or  those  who  have  more  cultivated  tastes  and 
wmnte,  and,  therefore,  whose  cost  of  living  is  higher  than  the 
gnat  mass  of  their  class,  are  constantly  chafing  under  the 
pwiwupfi  of  their  unsatisfied  demands. 

It  being  thus  determined  that  wages  cannot  be 
much  higher  or  lower  than  the  standard  of  living, 
the  eight-hotir  philosophy  next  asks.  What  de- 
termines the  standard  of  hving  ?  This  it  answers, 
in  Mr,  Gunton *s  words,  as  follows: 


The  standard  of  living  in  any  commtmity  will  be  high  or' 

low  according  as  the  social  life  of  the  masses  is  simple  or 

complex,  or,  in  other  words,  as  the  number 

of  the  daily  wants  of  the  people  is  large  or 

wants       small.     It  IS  lower  in  Asia  than  in  Europe. 

lower  in  Europe  than  America,  lower  at  Five 

Points  than  on  Fifth  Avenue,  for  the  reason 

that  the  wants  of  the  people  in  the  former  places  are  fewer 

and  simpler  than  those  m  tne  latter.  .  .  . 

But  if  the  standard  of  livingis  governed  by  the  wants, 
the  question  that  next  arises  is,  V\rhat  determines  the  wants? 

Man  is  a  twofold  being.  He  has  a  physical  and  a  social 
nature,  and,  consequently,  he  has  social  as  well  as  physical 
wants.  The  latter  arise  from  his  animal  existence,  and  the 
former  from  his  social  relations.  Therefore,  his  physical 
wants,  like  those  of  the  lower  animals,  are  few,  ana  mostly 
hereditary,  while  his  social  wants  are  acquired  and  have  no 
conceivable  limit.  ...  If  we  examine  the  history  of  man, 
we  shall  find  that  his  wants  are  few  or  many,  and  high  or  low. 
according  to  the  quality  of  the  habits  and  customs  of  the 
society  in  which  he  moves.  .  .  . 

Therefore,  how  to  increase  the  wants,  develop  the  character, 
and  consequently  advance  the  wages  of  the  laboring  classes, 
ultimately  resolves  itself  into  the  question.  How  can  the  social 
opportumties  of  the  masses  be  enlarged  ? 

Now,  so  lonff  as  nearly  all  the  laborer's  time  not  occupied 
in  eating  and  sleeping  is  devoted  to  the  former,  as  at  present, 
no  commensurate  development  of  the  latter  is  possible. 
Therefore,  the  first  condition  for  increasing  the  opportunity 
of  the  masses  to  develop  their  social  character,  ana  thereby 
increase  their  natural  capacity  to  consume  wealth,  commensu- 
rate with  their  power  to  produce  it,  is  more  leisure.  By  leisure, 
however,  we  do  not  mean  merely  unoccupied  time.  Enforced 
idleness  is  unoccupied  time,  but  it  is  not  leisure.  The  masses, 
the  world  over,  have  a  great  deal  of  unoccupied  time,  but  it 
is  mainly  in  the  form  of  idleness,  and  not  that  of  leisure.  Tho 
idleness  and  leisure  are  both  unoccupied  time,  the  economic 
and  social  influence  of  the  one  is  directly  opposite  to  that  of 
the  other.  Idleness  tends  to  impoverish,  dwarf,  and  degrade, 
while  leisure  tends  to  enrich,  develop,  and  elevate  character. 
It  is  very  important,  therefore,  to  distinguish  cleariy  between 
leisure  and  idleness.  Nor  is  this  difficult  to  do  if  we  observe 
their  essential  characteristics.  .  .  . 

The  immediate  and  most  important  question,  the  answer 
to  which  is  necessary  to  enable  us  to  take  the  first  correct  step 


toward  preventing  enforced  idleness,  is  how  to  wisely  and 
permanently  increase  the  leisure  time  of  the  laboring  claases. 
To  this  question  we  are  now  in  a  position,  on  the  basis  of  sound 
economic  principles,  to  give  a  definite  and  emphatic  answer, 
which  is    reduce  the  hours  of  labor. 

In  proposing  a  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor  as  the 
indispensable  first  step  toward  promoting  industrial  and 
social  reform,  we  do  not  say  that  it  is  the  only  means  that 
will,  under  any  and  all  conditions,  tend  to  promote  that 
end. 

But  while  there  are  other  more  or  less  effectual  means  of 
promoting  the  same  end,  such  as  education,  free  lectures, 
public  libraries,  parks,  musetmis.  and  art-galleries,  these  are 
and  must  necessarily  remain  practically  ineffectual,  so  far  as 
lifting  the  conunumty  from  its  present  industrial  and  social 
mire  is  concerned,  unless  the  leisure  time  of  the  masses  is  in- 
creased. 

It  is  thus  that  the  eight-hour  philosophy 
reaches  its  conclusion  to  concentrate  all  present 
economic  effort  on  reducing  the  hours  of  labor. 
But  this  is  by  no  means  the  whole  of  the  philos- 
ophy. It  goes  on  to  show  how  a  reduction  in 
hours  will  also  employ  the  unemployed,  and  by 
setting  them  to  work,  and  giving  them  money  to 
spend,  increase  their  consumptive  powers,  ana  so 
still  more  raise  the  standard  of  living.  Says  Mr. 
Gunton  on  this  point  in  a  tract,  **Tne  Economic 
and  Social  Importance  of  the  Eight-Hour  Move- 
ment": 

The  adoption  of  an  eight-hour  system  would  tend  to  in- 
crease wages  in  two  ways:  first,  by  reducing  enforced  idleness: 
second,  by  creating  new  wants  and  raising  the  standard  of 
living.  The  immediate  effect  of  the  general  adoption  of  an 
eight-hour  workday  would  be  to  reduce  the  working-time  of 
over  8,000,000  adult  laborers  about  two  hours  a  day.  This 
would  withdraw  about  z6.ooo.ooo  hours'  labor  a  day  from  the 
market  without  discharging  a  single  laborer.  The  industrial 
vacuum  thus  created  would  be  equal  to  increasing  the  de- 
mand for  labor  nearly  ao  per  cent.  In  other  words,  without 
increasing  either  our  home  or  foreign  market,  but  simply 
to  supply  the  present  normal  consumption,  it  would  create 
employment  for  2,000,000  laborers,  which  is  nearly  equal  to 
70  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  able-bodied  paupers  and 
unemployed  laborers  in  America,  England.  Prance,  and 
Germany.  In  thus  eliminating  enforced  idleness  it  would 
semove  the  fixst  great  obstacle  to  industrial  reform  and  social 
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*      AgRin^  the  employinent  of  1.000,000  of  new  laborers  would 

neoemnly  t«nd  to  increiise  the  number  of  consunners.  and 

thereby  enlarge  the  market  for  commodities 

to  that  extent.     That  such  a  result  would  tend 

EffdOtB  of     ^°  increase  wages  is  very  clear     Alt  ho  wages 

e^A«.»  Tr»«*.  would  not  necessarily  rise  in  the  same  pfxjpor- 

BUOrt  Hours  ^j^^  that  enforced  idleness  is  reduced,  all  the 

influence  would  be  in  that  direction.     It  is  a 

law  in  all  nature  that  the  power  of  primary 

forces  increases  directly  as  the  opposing  forces  are  reducecl. 

Since  enforced  idleness  is  the  most  powerful  obstruction  to  a 

riisc  of  wages,  by  rcmoviiig  the  unemployed  the  direc-t  influence 

of  the  social  forces  which  lend  to  promote  the  rise  of  real 

wages  would  be  increased. 

Manifestly,  therefore,  the  immediate  effect  of  th«  adoption 
of  this  measure  would  be  to  remove  the  grcAtest  obstacle  to 
industrial  peace  and  progress,  and  prepare  the  way  for  in- 
creasing the  natural  influences  which  tend  to  enlajrgc  the 
general  consuinption  of  wealth  and  raise  wages. 

The  second  effect,  which  would  bo  more  gradual,  permanent, 
and  far-reaching  in  its  nature  than  the  first,  would  be  the 
result  of  the  increased  leisure  and  social  opportunity  upon 
tbe  social  character  and  consumptioti  of  the  masses.  With 
the  removal  of  enforced  idleness,  and  its  de^radinur  infiuence^, 
over  8,ooo^ooo  laborers  would  leave  their  work  each  day 
less  exhausted,  mentally  and  physically,  and  have  two  hours' 
more  leisure.  This  would  mean  so  much  positive  opportunity 
for  family  life  and  for  general  social  intercourse ^  and  in  a 
much  fresher  and  more  cheerful  mood.  With  increased 
leisure  anrJ  It^ss  exhaustion,  the  laborer  will  be  continually 
forced  or  attracted  into  new  and  more  complex  social  relations, 
which  is  the  first  step  toward  education  and  culture  in  the 
broadest  and  deepest  sense  of  the  txrrm.  tn  short,  it  means< 
his  gradual  introduction  into  a  new  scxnal  environment,  the 
unconscious  influence  of  which  would  necessarily  awaken  and 
develop  new  tastes  and  desires  for  more  social  comforts.  He 
would  naturally  begin  to  desire  more  wholesome  and  better 
appointed  homes,  more  literature,  entertainment,  and  a 
greater  amount  of  general  social  intercourse,  not  to  speak 
of  the  intellectual,  moral,  and  social  improvement  that  would 
necessarily  result  from  such  conditions.  The  purely  economic 
effect  of  this  would  be  little  .short  of  revolution.  In  propor- 
tion to  the  frequency  and  extent  with  which  the  new  desires 
were  gratified,  the  dev^elopraent  of  which  no  power  on  earth 
could  preventj^  would  they  crystallize  into  urgent  wants  and 
necessities.  The  satisfaction  of  these  would  mxtn  become 
an  essential  part  of  the  standard  of  living  demanded  by  th« 
social  character  and  habits  of  the  people,  and  therefore  would 
malce  a  general  rise  of  real  wages  inevitable.  In  fact,  these 
are  the  only  kind  of  influences  which  ever  did,  or  ever  can. 
pcnnanentiy  increase  the  general  rate  of  real  wages.  This 
increased  consumption  and  rise  of  wa^es  means  enlargement 
of  the  home  market,  and  thereby  making  a  greater  concentra- 
tion of  capital  and  the  use  of  wealth*cbeapening  machinery 
possible. 

Such  in  brief  are  the  main  points  of  the  eight- 
hour  philosophy  as  far  as  its  economics  are  con- 
cerned. As  far  as  its  practical  program  is  con- 
cerned a  few  other  points  must  still  be  noted : 

1.  The  eight-hour  philosophy  claims  that  this  method  of 
raising  wages,  by  shortening  the  hours  of  toil,  is  not  only 
based  on  the  laws  of  economics,  but  suited  to  the  character  of 
all  abiding  progress,  in  that  it  can  be  introduced  without 
either  overturning  the  present  system  or  jeopaniizing  the 
reasonable  intcre-sts  of  employers,  until  all  working  people  be 
lifted  up  to  a  level  where  cooperative  methods  can  be  in- 
troduced and  the  wage  system  be  gradually  replaced  by  one 
where  workmen  shall  be  their  own  employers, 

2.  The  eight- hour  philosophy  claims  that  it  is  suited  to 
the  political  and  ethical  sense  of  working  men,  in  that  it 
teaches  them  to  look  for  advance  of  wages^  not  to  lej^slative 
enactment  or  any  other  form  of  paternalism,  but  by  their 
own  ciTorts  in  gaining  the  shorter  day,  and  so  lifting  themselves 
up  to  a  fuller  manhood. 

While  it  takes  this  position  it  recognizes  the  proper  place 
of  government,  by  asking,  as  the  first  step  in  securing  the 
short-hour  day.  that  government  establish  an  eight-hour  day» 
not  indeed  in  all  factories,  but  in  all  government  works:  thus 
showing  what  can  be  done,  what  an  eight-hour  day  means: 
making  it  thus  an  object  lesson  both  to  employers  and 
employees,  and  so  leading  the  community,  not  by  law,  but 
by  example. 

3.  The  eight-hour  philosophy  reoo^fiisea  that  while  in- 
dustrial progresfs  must  come  from  the  worldng  dosses  lifting 
themselves  up  through  combination  to  higher  standards  ot 
living,  the  power  to  combine  and  agitate  for  shorter  bours 
implies  already  a  degree  of  davelopment.  Hence,  by  worldtlg 
along  the  lines  of  least  resistance,  and  by  following  the  deep 
principle  that  to  those  who  have  is  given,  it  holds  that  the 
eight-liour  movement  will  develop  firat  among  the  higher 
paid  artisans,  and  then,  through  their  gaining  higher  stand- 
ards of  living,  will  reach  down  and  lift  up  those  at  present 
unable  to  organise  for  themselves.  Thus  the  etght-hour  phi- 
losophy ha^  always  sought  and  found  its  chief  home  among 
the  more  intelligent  and  tbe  better  organized  trade- unions. 


Perhaps  the  whole  of  the  philosophy  maj  U 
best  summed  up  in  the  resolutions  passed  by  the 
Boston  Eight- Hotu-  League  at  its  convention  of 
187a,  drafted  by  Mr.  Steward  himself: 

Resolvtd.  That  poverty  is  the  great  fact  with  which  tbe 
labor  movement  deals; 

That  cooperation  in  labor  is  the  final  result  to  be  obtained 

That  a  reduction  in  the  hours  of  labor  is  the  first  step 
in  labor  reform;  and  that  the  emancipation  of  latxir  frotn  the 
slavery  and  ignorance  of  poverty  solves  alJ  of  the  problons 
that  now  most  disturb  and  perplex  mankind. 

Rtsolved,  That  we  demand  legislation  on  the  houn  cf 
labor,  as  follows: 

I.  An  amendment  to  the  patent  laws  of  the  United  StatK, 
by  which  an  exclusive  right  to  make  or  sell  shall  be  focfeted 
when  persons  are  employed  in  manufacturing:  an  artide 
patented  more  than  eight  hours  a  day. 

J.  An  amendment  t^o  the  acts  of  incorporation  of  cities 
and  towns,  requiring  them  to  adopt  the  eight-hour  rule  in  ti« 
employment  of  all  mechanics  and  day-laborers,,  and  tbe  mom 
hours  to  apply  to  the  same  class  of  work  for  the  state,  whetbs 
directly  or  mdirectly,  through  persons,  firms,  or  corporatioes 
contmcting  with  the  state. 

3.  Manufacturing  corporations  to  adopt  the  eight-hotir 
system  or  surrender  their  charters. 

4.  All  persons  under  twcntynone  years  of  m^  to  be  oa- 
ployed  not  more  than  eight  hours  a  day, 

5.  Eight  hours  to  be  made  a  legal  day's  work  in  tbe  ab- 
sence of  a  written  ai^reement. 

Resoh<ed,  That  this  legislation,  tho  affecting  directly  but  a 
small  per  cent  of  the  people,  will  establish  the  ^cts  mosi 
important  for  the  working  classes  to  learn; 

That  eight  hour^  do  not  mean  less  wages: 

That  men  arc  never  paid,  as  a  rule,  according  to  what  they 
cam,  but  according  to  the  average  cost  of  living; 

That  in  the  long  run — within  certain  limits — ^lesa  boosi 
means  more  pay.  whether  they  work  by  the  day  or  work  fey 
the  piece; 

That  reducing  the  hours  increases  the  purchasing  power 
of  wages  as  weD  as  the  amount  of  wealth  produced: 

That  dear  men  mean  cheap  productions,  and  cheap  men 
dear  productions; 

That  six  cents  a  day  in  China  is  dearest,  $3  a  day  in 
America  is  cheapest; 

That  the  moral  causes  that  have  made  $3  a  day  cheaper 
than  six  cents  a  day  will  make  higher  WMes  atilf  cheaper 

That  less  hours  mean  reducing  the  profits  mod  fortunei 
that  are  rnade  on  labor  or  its  results; 

More  knowledge  and  more  capital  for  the  laborer;  the 
wage  system  gratfually  disappearing  through  higher  wages, 

Less  poor  people  to  borrow  money,  and  less  wealthy  ones  to 
lend  it.  and  a  natural  decline  in  the  rates  of  interest  on  money. 

More  idlers  working,  and  more  workers  thinking;  the 
motives  to  fraud  reduced,  and  fewer  calls  for  special  legisla- 
tion; 

Woman's  wages  increased,  her  household  tabor  reduced, 
better  opportunities  for  thought  and  action,  and  the  creatioo 
of  motives  strong  enough  to  demand  and  secure  the  ballot; 

Reaching  the  great  causes  of  intemperance- — extreow 
wealth  and  extreme  poverty; 

And  the  salvation  of  republican  institutions. 

RfiPERENCBS:  George  A.  Gunton,  Wealth  and  Progress  (tSft?^ 
and    Principles   of   Social    Econcmics    iTiSgi);    George   E. 
McNdll,  TH0  Labor  Mavemfnt  C1886);  The  finrt  Rtparts 
lh4  Masso^usHts  Lab&t  Burtau.     (See  also  article  F 

BRTY.) 


e  E. 


EIGHT-HOUR  DAY:    PRACTICABILITY  OF 

(see  also  Eight-Hour  Day;  HrsTORv  op,  and 
Philosophy  of):  It  is  necessary  to  distin- 
j^iish  at  the  outset  between  the  immediate  and 
tdtimaie  effects.  There  are  few  branches  of  in- 
dustry in  the  United  States  in  which  as  much 
work  can  be  immediately  turned  out  in  eight 
hours  as  in  ten.  It  has  indeed  been  done,  by 
doing  away  with  irregular  atteodanoe,  frequent 
pauses,  dawdling,  etc.  but  the  piece  system  of 
wage  remuneration  has  had  so  extensive  a  sway 
in  this  country  that  it  has  squeezed  out  virtually 
all  wasted  time.  If,  however,  we  compare  the 
per-capita  product  of  an  eight-hour  day,  after 
the  lapse  ot  several  months  or  years,  with  that 
obtained  at  present,  say,  in  a  ten-hour  day,  may 
not  the  change  stimulate  production  anS  yieli 
even  a  larger  quantum  of  material  goods?  Any 
person  who  has  carefully  studied  the  results  of  the 
historical  tendency  to  shorten  the  hours  of  labor 
will  be  inclined  to  answer  in  the  affirmative  and 
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le  following  reasons:  Shorter  hours  in 
Q  industry  mean  (i)  increased  physical 
icy,  and  (2)  greater  intelligence  and  iij- 
eness  among  the  wage-workers,  and  (3)  pro- 
a  purer  family  life,  which  in  turn  means 

trained  workmen  and  fewer  paupers, 
s,  and  criminals,  to  be  maintained  out  of 
tional  product. 

fact,  however,  that  numerous  trades  have 
led  in  reducing  the  hours  of  work  without 
ag  a  corresponding  reduction  in  compen- 
does  not  demonstrate  that  similar  results 
follow  upon  a  general  reduction  of  hours 
hout  all  industry.  For,  in  the  first  place, 
ly  too  obvious  that  the  advantage  of  a  single 
n  the  way  of  high  wages  or  short  hours  may 
i  at  the  expense  of  fellow  workmen  in  other 
In  the  case  of  the  carpenters  and  ma- 
is  clear  that  unless  they  did  as  much  work 
t  hours  as  formerly  in  ten  the  cost  of  build- 
ould  be  increased  and  laboring  men  would 
e  bill  by  paying  higher  rents.     If  all  trades 

succeed  in  reducing  hours,  without  in- 
ig  the  average  hourly  output  so  as  to  main- 
roduction,  the  result  would  be  a  general 
«  in  prices ;  in  other  words  a  loss  in  real, 
7e  income. 

is  it  clear  that  the  particular  trade  that  has 
shorter  day  has  really  improved  its  position 
ho  it  may  have  succeeded  in  maintaining 
ily  rate  of  wages ;  for  by  such  reduction  in 
ig-time  it  may  have  sacrificed  an  increase  in 
g;s  that  it  could  otherwise  have  obtained, 
srely  maintains  wages  at  the  prevailing  rate 
jriod  of  rising  prices  and  wages,  it  has  svrf- 
k  loss  in  real  income,  since  its  earnings  will 
ss  in  the  market. 

in,  an  increase  in  wages  is  often  won  at  the 
je  of  increased  idleness  in  the  trade,  so  that 
ipport  of  unemployed  members  of  the 
may  eat  up  the  whole  increase  in  earnings. 
se  considerations  show  that,  in  the  long 
d  taking  all  industries  in  the  aggregate,  no 
1  reduction  in  the  hours  of  labor  is  possible 
it  a  resultant  loss  of  real  wages,  unless  pro- 
a  is  maintained.  If  any  one  economic 
)le  passes  unquestioned,  both  among  polit- 
onomists  and  business  men,  it  is  the  prin- 
tiat  wages  in  the  aggregate  and  in  the  long 
pend  upon  product. 

•e  are,  indeed,  exceptions  to  this  rule  in 
ries  affording  monopoly  profits.  This  class 
istries  is  a  very  large  one  and  is  evenr  day 
ling  in  number.  It  embraces  virtually  all 
lustries  classed  under  the  head  of  trans- 
ion  and  communication,  which  by  virtue  of 
Kclusive  sites  or  rights  to  land,  public  high- 
etc.,  are  natural  monopolies.  Another 
lass  of  industries  possess  special  privileges 
way  of  patents,  etc.,  which  afford  them 
oly  profits.  And  lateljr  there  has  come 
x>niinence  the  immense  interests  enjoying 
be)rond  those  prevailing  under  free  com- 
tt,  simply  because  thejr  possess  sufficient 

to  aestroy  competition — the  so-called 
istic  monopolies.  Inasmuch  as  these  mon- 
[>rofits  exceed  the  normal  or  usual  profits 
ustries  where  competition  is  free,  they 
be  reduced  without  expelling  capital  and 
tminishing  employinent.  If  working  men 
>ngly  enough  organized  to  enforce  their  de- 
,  l£ey  can  obtain  a  reduction  in  hours  in 
umerous  industries  without  fearing  an  ulti- 
icrease  in  prices  to  rob  them  of  their  gain. 


But  even  in  industries  wherein  free  competition 
has  restricted  profits  to  the  normal  rate,  it  is  en- 
tirely possible  for  working  men  to 
Saduetioii   ®^^^  *^  advance  in  wages  or  a  re- 
of  Hoars    ^^^^^^o"^  '"  hours  without  affecting 
Heed  Hot    P^^^-     ^"*  ^*  ^'^^  ^  *^  ^®  expense 
Seduee      of  the  smaller  employers,  who  are 
Produotion  ^'^^^  ^^^  ^^  busmess  as  a  conse- 
quence of  their  inability  to  pay  in- 
creased wages  out  of  their  meager 
profits.     The  whole  tendency  of  labor  organiza- 
tion and  higher  wages  has  in  fact  been  to  favor 
the  large  and  well-equipped  establishment  at  the 
expense  of  small,  inefficient  employers,  with  the 
ultimate  result  of  making  profits  bear  the  cost  of 
higher  wages.     But  it  has  also  promoted  the  cen- 
tralization of  industry  and  the  growth  of  capi- 
talistic monopolies  mentioned  in  a  previous  para- 
graph. 

In  the  third  place,  working- time  may  be  short- 
ened without  causing  higher  prices  or  reductions 
in  wages,  by  the  adoption  of  improved  machinery 
or  processes.  In  fact,  it  is  one  of  the  glories  of 
America  that  the  high  cost  of  labor  has  always 
stimulated  the  invention  and  adoption  of  labor- 
saving  machinery;  and  it  may  be  urged  as  an 
argument  in  favor  of  shorter  hours  that  they 
would  so  promote  the  education  and  intelligent 
interest  of  wage- workers  as  to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  useful  inventions  that  enrich  the  commu- 
nity. 

What  has  been  the  experience  in  the  U.  S.,  and 
particularly  in  Massachusetts,  which  has  led  the 
way  in  such  state  legislation  ? 

The  Idassachusetts  Act  of  1874  provided  a  penalty  of  $50 
for  any  owner  or  manager  of  a  manufacturing  establishment 
who  "wilfully  employed  a  woman  or  minor  for  more  than 
ten  hours  a  day,  or  sixty  hours  a  week.'*  The  word  "wilful " 
however,  furmshed  employers  with  a  convenient  means  of 
escape,  which  with  other  defects  made  it  almost  inoperative 
for  several  years.  In  1879,  however,  the  word  wilful" 
was  struck  out,  and  in  x88o  additional  amendments  so 
strengthened  the  law  as  to  make  it  fairly  effective.  Em- 
ployers who  had  opposed  the  law  from  the  outset  now 
made  strong  efforts  to  secure  its  repeal,  representing  that 
their  expenses  of  production  were  so  greatly  enhanced  that 
they  were  unable  to  compete  with  rival  factories  in  the 
neighboring  commonwealths  of  New  England  and  New  York, 
which  were  operated  eleven  or  eleven  and  a  hatf  hours  a  day. 
They  submitted  their  books  to  show  that  the  labor  cost  of  their 
goods  had  increased  almost  proportionately  with  the  forced 
reduction  of  hours.  While  they  could  not  prevail  upon  the 
legislature  to  repeal  the  law.  they  succeeded  in  having  an 
omdal  investigation  of  the  question  made  by  the  State 
Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor. 

The  report  of  Carroll  D.  Wright,  then  chief  of  the  Massa* 

chusetts    bureau,    vindicated    the   ten-hour   law.     Colonel 

Wright's  famous  report  of  x88i  declared  (p.  457)  that  "Massa* 

chusetts  with  ten  hours  produces  as  much  per  man  or  per 

loom  or  per  spindle,  equal  grades  being  considered,  as  other 

states  with  eleven  and  more  hours."  and  also  that  "wages 

here  rule  as  high,  if  not  higher,  than  in  the  states  where  the 

mills  run  longer  time."     He  added:  "80  fitr 

as  the  tables  show  there  is  no  reason  why 

Maifa-       the  mills  in  New  York.  Connecticut,  Rhode 

ohnietta*      Island.  New   Hampshire,  and  Maine  should 

«^_^  .^^^^  not  be  run  on  the  ten-hour  basis  in  harmony 

jsxpenenoe  with  the  system  in   successful   operation   in 

Massachusetts."      The  result  of  this  report 

was  that  opposition  to  the  law  died  away 

for  a  time  in   Massachusetts,    and   that  the  neighboring 

states  soon  enacted  similar  laws. 

Prom  that  time  to  this,  public  opinion  in  Massachusetts  has 
upheld  the  ten-hour  law.  and  approved  the  extension  of  its 
principles  despite  the  contention  of  Massachusetts  manu- 
facturers that  it  handicapped  them  in  their  competition  with 
rival  establishments  in  other  states.  Thus  as  late  as  1895 
the  "  Bulletin  of  the  National  Association  of  Wool  lilanuno- 
turers"  in  a  series  of  articles  on  "  Factory  Legislation  in  New 
England."  which  was  subsequently  reprinted  by  the  Ark- 
wright  Club,  affirmed  that  "  vast  sums  df  Massachusetts  capi- 
tal nave  gone  into  other  New  England  states,  driven  away 
from  home  by  the  adverse  conditions  created  by  legislation. 

Fortunately,  statistics  are  at  hand  which  afford  simple  but 
fairly  effective  tests  of  the  assertion  that  Massachusetts'  in- 
dustries are  threatened  with  rain  by  restrictive  labor  legida* 
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tton.  In  the  first _pUce,  Massachusetts'  cotton  industry,  the 
business  chiefly  affected  by  short- hour  laws,  has  fully  kept 
pace  with  that  oi  rival  states  in  the  North.  In  1870,  four 
yoam  belorc  the  enoctnacnt  of  the  ten-hour  law,  Massachu- 
setu  had  39,5  per  cent  of  aJl  the  cotton  spindles  in  the  North 
Atlantic  states^  six  yeare  after  the  passage  of  that  law,  Massa- 
chusetts' proportion  was  45  per  cent;  in  tSsjo  it  was  47. s 
per  cent,  and  in  1000  SJ  5  per  cent.  It  is  difEcuJt  to  see  what 
clearer  proof  could  be  demanded  of  the  benehcial  results  of 
the  Massachusetts  short-hour  laws  of  1874  (sixty  hour«  a 
week)  and  189a  (fifty- eight  hours). 

Again,  that  the  maximum  industrial  efficiency 
of  a  community  has  been  reached  under  the  nine- 
and-a-half-houV  day  of  England  and  Massachusetts 
may  be  nuestioned  in  view  of  numerotis  successful 
exf>eriments  with  the  eight-hour  day.  A  record 
of  these  experiments  will  be  found  in  the  books 
devoted  to  this  question.  One  of  the  most 
notable  of  these  experiments  was  itiade  by  the 
large  machinery  manufacturers,  Messrs.  Mather 
&  Piatt,  of  Salford,  England,  who  employed  1,200 
workmen.  Their  reduction  in  hours  from  fifty* 
three  to  forty-eight  per  week  resulted  in  so  little 
diminution  of  the  output  that  the  British  Govern- 
ment decided  to  make  a  similar  reduction  in  the 
royal  arsenals.  But  for  the  most  convincing 
demonstration  of  the  benefits  of  the  eight-hour 
day  one  must  go  to  the  Australian  colonies,  where 
it  IS  nearly  universal. 

Once  more,  at  the  present  time  there  is  a 
growing  recognition  of  the  destructive  effects 
upon  the  hfe  and  health  of  wage-earners,  of  ma- 
chine methods  and  processes  of  utilizing  harmful 
materials. 

It  has  rarely  been  so  tersely  stated  as  in  these 
words  of  Professor  Clark  of  Columbia  University: 

If  you  want  a  man  to  work  for  vou  one  day,  and  one  day 
only,  and  secure  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  work  which 
He  is  capable  of  performing,  you  must  make  him  work  for 
twenty-four  hours.  If  you  would  have  htm  work  a  week  it 
will  be  necessary  to  reduce  the  Lime  to  twenty  hours  a  day; 
if  you  want  him  to  work  for  a  month,  a  still  further  rcniuction 
to  ciRhtecn  hours  a  day.  For  the  year,  fifteen  hours  a  day 
will  do;  for  several  years,  ten  hours;  but  if  you  wash  10  get  the 
most  out  of  a  man  for  a  working  lifetime,  you  wili  have  to 
reduce  his  houre  of  labor  to  eight  each  day. 

It  is  an  absolute  waste  to  have  the  workmen  in 
our  manufacturing  and  transport  industries  die 
as  young  as  they  do.  The  English  mortality 
statistics  (the  onfy  accurate  figures  that  we  pos- 
sess of  deaths  by  occupations)  show  that  the 
death-rate  of  occupied  males  is  almost  twice  as 
great  in  the  industrial  as  in  the  agricultural  dis- 
tricts* Taking  i  »ooo  as  the  standard  of  measure- 
ment, we  find  the  mortality  among  dock-laborers 
to  be  1,829  as  compared  with  604  among  school- 
masters. The  enormous  disparity  points  to  a 
most  unprofitable  organization  of  maustry.  And 
in  the  U.  S..  according  to  the  unanimous  testi- 
mony of  American  and  foreign  observers,  the 
worting  men  are  worn  out  at  an  even  earlier  age 
than  in  England  or  elsewhere. 

A  French  authority  was  forced  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  maximum  working-time  should  be 
eight  hours  in  all  branches  of  industry  wherein 
peculiar  conditions  exist,  such  as  the  employment 
of  children  or  women,  special  risks  of  danger, 
particles  of  dust  in  the  atmosphere,  etc,  **The 
limitation  of  hours  to  eight  per  day."  he  says, 
*' would  have  the  best  effects  upon  the  general 
health  and  mental  activity  of  the  working  classes 
and  would  diminish  their  chronic  sickness  and 
mortality.*' 

Dr.  Ilia  Sachnine  after  an  exhaustive  study 
(La  Joum^  de  Huit  Heures  au  Point  de  vue  d*e 
L* hygiene  et  de  la  Medicine,  Lyon,  1900),  con- 
cludes that  the  abnormal  sickness  and  mortality 


among  working  people  is  due  not  simply  w 
poisonous  or  noxious  substances  in  the  tnatenak 
of  work,  but  also  to  fatigue,  which  a^ecu  the 
nerves. 

Health  and  vigor  are  of  primary  importaiKe 
to  any  body  of  workers,  and  whatever  pciUcy  will 
promote  the  health  of  the  community  w^ill  iii  the 
long  run  prove  the  best  policy,  even  if  its  adop- 
tion may  temporarily  cut  down  profits.  The 
Massachusetts  cotton  indtistry  affords  an  excel- 
lent example  of  the  wisdom  of  this  policy,  not- 
withstandmg  the  dissatisfaction  of  a  part  of  the 
employing  classes.  For  as  a  result  of  Massa- 
chusetts labor  legislation  and  the  competition  ot 
Southern  factories,  Massachusetts  factory  owners 
have  been  obliged  to  seek  the  latest  inventions 
and  improved  processes,  to  produce  finer  and 
more  attractive  goods.  As  the  Southern  mills 
have  naturally  begun  with  the  production  of 
coarse  grades,  the  Massachusetts  manufacturer 
has  endeavored  to  avoid  competition  by  confining 
himself  to  the  higher  grades.  This  has  of  course 
called  for  more  and  more  skill  on  the  part  of 
Massachusetts  operatives  and  has  led  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  textile  schools.  The  grand  result 
is  that  Massachusetts  has  a  body  of  workmen  who 
have  leisure  to  appreciate  the  public  librarie* 
scattered  throughout  the  state;  to  perfect  their 
technical  training  as  we!l  as  to  accjuire  that  de- 
p-ee  of  culture  and  knowledge  which  makes  an 
intelligent  citizenship  and  to  discharge  the  duties 
imposed  by  that  citizenship.  What  American 
would  hesitate  in  choosing  between  this  system 
and  the  system  of  the  Southern  factory  villages, 
where  men.  women,  and  children  can  be  regarded 
as  little  better  than  working  animals  ?  Even  as 
regards  the  production  of  material  goods,  it  is 
nothing  but  short-sightedness  to  regard  the 
Southern  industry  with  its  eleven-hour  day  as 
superior  to  the  ilassachusetts  industry  with  1 
fifty-eight -hour  week. 

The  objection  made  to  the  higher  system  is  that 
such  progress  has  to  be  paid  for  out  of  the  profits. 
Every  capitalist  would  prefer  to  continue  his  ma- 
chinery in  use  until  it  is  entirely  worn  out,  anti 
with  large  profits  such  as  are  made  now  in  the 
South  he  will  do  so.  But  diminished  profits  in 
Massachusetts  have  made  the  Massachusetts  man- 
ufacturers the  leaders  in  improving  machinery  and 
methods.  It  is  not  too  high  a  price  to  pay  for 
progress. 

In  discussions  of  the  shorter-hours'  question  it 
is  usual  to  refer  to  the  moral  aspects  and  to  con- 
sider the  effects  of  a  shortening  of  the  working- 
time  upon  the  home  life  of  wage -earners,  their 
pleasures  (and  more  particularly  their  use  of 
liquor),  and  in  general  their  disposition  of  the 
added  hours  of  leisure.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact 
no  well-grounded  distinction  can  be  made  between 
the  moral  and  economic  effects,  for  any  chance 
that  improves  the  morals  of  a  community  will  m 
the  end  produce  an  increase  in  the  amount  of 
material  goods  made  by  that  commimitv.  The 
family  furnishes  the  really  fundamental  education 
of  the  growing  generation — the  education  of 
character;  and  the  family  Ufe  thus  really  deter- 
mines the  quahtv  of  the  nsing  generation  as 
efficient  or  non-efticient  wealth  producers.  If  a 
reduction  in  the  hours  of  labor  does  promote  the 
gro^vth  of  a  purer  and  better  family  life,  it  will  un* 
questionably  result  10  the  production  of  greater 
material  wealth  on  the  part  of  the  generation 
trained  under  its  influence:  nothing  else  in  fact 
will  so  effectively  diminish  the  vast  number  of 
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inals,  paupers,  and  idlers,  who,  in  the  present 
ration,  consume  the  people's  substance, 
lorter  hours  improve  the  worker  and  there- 
also  increase  product  by  increasing  home 

very  little  observation  serves  to  show  that 
e  Vde  can  scarcely  exist  in  a  family  whose 
I  must  work  twelve  or  thirteen  hours  a  day. 
two  or  three  additional  hours  must  be  spent 
y  from  home  in  traveling  to  and  from  work 
in  eating  luncheon,  and  that  leaves  the  work- 
scarcely  more  than  his  sleeping-hours.  He 
as  a  result  see  his  children  once  a  week,  if  he 
not  have  to  work  on  Sunday.  The  wife's 
is  darkened  even  more  by  the  long-hour  day, 
ciaUy  if  she  also  be  a  working  woman.  Even 
e  day  be  one  of  only  ten  hours,  she  must  arise 
arly  as  five  o'clock  to  prepare  breakfast  for 
busband  and  herself  so  that  they  may  be  at 
:  work  places  at  seven.  Beginning  at  that 
r  hour  her  day  will  be  a  very  long  one. 
>ng  hours  of  work  exhaust  the  toiler  and  unfit 
for  reading  or  light  social  pleasures  in  the 
it  of  his  family  in  the  evening.  His  body  and 
mind  crave  excitement  and  drive 
Life  ^"^  ^  *^®  saloon,  where  he  drinks 
heavily.  And  thus  the  very  appetite 
for  stimulants,  created  by  exhaust- 
hours  of  labor,  is  cited  in  certain  quarters 
fatal  objection  to  the  shortening  of  working- 
's. The  assertion  that  additional  leisure 
Ld  be  spent  in  drinking  and  carousals  is  fre- 
itly  made  the  basis  of  argument  against 
tening  the  hours  of  work.  And  of  course  it 
ways  possible  to  adduce  numerous  instances 
ich  results.  Unskilled  and  lowly  paid  labor- 
may  find  no  other  way  of  spending  their 
re,  but  it  is  certainly  not  so  among  the  skilled 
;smen.  No  complaint  has  been  made  that 
enters  and  masons  are  now  more  addicted  to 
dcants  than  they  were  before  they  won  the 
t-hour  day.  On  the  contrary,  the  impression 
ywhere  prevails  that  dnmkenness  has  de- 
ied  in  their  ranks  and  in  other  classes  where 
s  have  been  shortened.  The  phenomenal 
th  of  university  extension  lectures,  evening- 
ols,  and  pubUc  libraries  can  be  explained  m 
ther  way  than  by  the  increasing  participation 
5in  of  the  wage-workers.  The  following  auo- 
n  from  a  letter  by  John  Mitchell,  president 
le  United  Mine  Workers,  testifies  to  the  im- 
ement  in  drinking-habits  wrought  by  the 
ter  working-day : 

a  would  be  surprized  to  note  the  progress  the  coal-miners 
taking  since  the  inauguration  of  the  eight-hour  day 
years  aga  In  man^  places  they  are  organising  libraries, 
ire  taking  a  greater  interest  in  public  questions,  and  their 
r  life  has  become  much  improved  and  sweetened.  For- 
when  they  came  home  in  the  evening  they  were  so 
sted  that  they  felt  crotchety  and  cross.  Now  they  come 
in  better  time  and  can  always  afford  to  give  the  "old 
n"  a  smile.  But  above  all,  you  would  be  surprized  to 
rbat  this  change  has  wrought  in  the  mining  regions  in 
ing  dnmkenness.  The  eight-hour  day  is  toe  greatest 
trance  advocate  I  know  of. 

ttdoor  recreation  and  sports  have  thriven 
ierfully  among  the  working  people  who  en- 
hort  hours  and  have  contributed  much  to  the 
ral  improvement  in  health  observed  in  recent 
J.  An  even  more  profitable  way  of  spending 
leisure  has  appeared  among  the  English  and 
ralian  working  classes,  whose  working-hours 
horter  than  those  of  American  wase-eamers, 
»Jy,  home  gardening.  Sydney  and  Melbourne 
netropolitan  cities  witn  the  largest  part  of 


their  population  in  suburban  homes.  The  wage- 
earner  by  leaving  his  work  early  in  the  afternoon 
can  easily  manage  to  live  in  a  cottage  of  his  own 
out  in  the  suburbs  and  can  keep  his  own  garden. 
It  has  been  said  that  **the  city  of  Melbourne  has 
a  wall  of  security  in  the  belt  of  working-class  cot- 
tages by  which  it  is  encircled ;  and  the  pride  of  the 
modest  owners  in  their  little  home  and  garden 
diverts  them  not  merely  from  political  but  from 
convivial  temptations.' 

Thus  far  we  have  been  discussing  what  may  be 
called  the  immediate  effects  of  the  eight-hour 
day.  Of  greater  importance  are  those  more  gen- 
eral and  remote  effects  that  will  be  manifested 
in  the  industrial  success  or  failure  of  the  next 
generation  of  workers  whose  training  and  edu- 
cation will  be  carried  on  under  the  shorter-day 
system. 

There  is  a  popular  belief  that  reduction  of  hours, 
by  diminishing  the  amount  of  work  performed, 
would  create  a  demand  for  additional  workmen. 
Thus,  the  organ  of  one  of  the  most  enlightened 
and  conservative  trade-unions  in  the  U.  S.  sa3rs  of 
the  eight-hour  bill  which  has  passed  the  House  of 
Representatives : 

If  we  can  succeed  in  passing  this  bill  it  will  create  such  a 
demand  for  labor  as  was  never  experienced:  it  will  raise  wages 
and  give  a  boost  to  the  labor  movement  that  will  make  it 
respected  by  those  who  are  its  antagonists. 

Among  working  men,  indeed,  the  favorite  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  shorter  hours  is  that  more  labor 
would  then  be  required  to  accomplish  equal  re- 
sults. It  is  believed  that  the  eight-hotir  day 
would  result  in  the  absorption  of  the  great  mass 
of  the  unemployed,  who  are  constantly  tempted 
to  underbid  the  employed,  thereby  keeping  down 
wages,  as  well  as  usmg  up  large  funds  set  aside  by 
the  labor-unions  for  the  maintenance  of  their  un- 
employed members.  Most  of  the  literature  in  the 
Eight-Hour  Series  published  by  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  emphasizes  this  particular 
effect  of  a  shorter  working-day.  (See  Eight- 
Hour  Philosophy.) 

It  looks  plausible;  but  it  must  not  be  hastily 
accepted  on  accotmt  of  mere  plausibility. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  daily  working-time 
in  bakeries  is  reduced  to  eight  hours  a  day,  and 
that  in  order  to  maintain  the  supply  of  bread 
employers  must  engage  more  workmen.  The 
number  of  persons  unemployed  is  by  so  much 
diminished  and  the  number  of  consumers  corre- 
spondingly increased.  Other  trades  will  therefore 
expect  an  increased  demand  for  their  goods,  and 
more  workmen  will  be  employed  to  meet  this  de- 
mand, until  the  unemployed  are  all  at  work  and 
everybody  is  happy.  So  easy  a  solution  of  the 
labor  question  is  evidently  based  on  a  fallacy 
somewhere,  else  it  would  long  since  have  met  with 
general  adoption.  In  the  case  of  the  bakers,  it 
will  be'  recognized  that  the  employment  of  more 
men  will  increase  the  employers  wages  bill,  which  . 
must  in  the  long  run  be  made  up  by  higher  prices 
on  account  of  the  tendenc3r  of  profits  to  uniform- 
ity in  all  industries.  But  if  the  price  of  bread  is 
increased  working  men  generally  will  have  less 
money  for  other  things;  their  purchases  of 
clothing,  furniture,  books,  etc.,  will  dwindle  and 
business  in  these  industries  will  fall  off  until  in 
the  end  many  more  workmen  will  be  discharged 
than  were  originally  taken  on  by  the  bakers.  The 
number  of  tmemployed  will  be  greater  than  ever. 
This  is  because  the  aggregate  product  of  the  com- 
munity has  been  diminished. 
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As  a  remedy  for  the  problem  of  the  ynem ployed 

the  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor  is  therefore 

illusory.     If    any    one    is    inclined 

TiTifi  Wftt     ^^    scout    this    conclusion    as    mere 

However      "theory,"  let  him  study  the  labor 

£mDloT  the  H^^^^ion    in    Australia.     There    the 

TJaemplDyed^^g^i:"^*^^'",^^y  ^^J!^^"^^''?J'  ^"^  ^^ 
*^    ''nowhere  else  m  the  world  has  dis- 
tress on  account  of  unemployment 
been  greater  than  it  was  in  Australia  in  the  long 
depression  of  the  nineties. 

The  ejects  of  reducing  the  hours  of  work,  there- 
fore, may  be  summarized  as  follows : 

1.  Production,  and  therefore  wages,  may  be 
maintained  without  the  employment  of  additional 
laborers  by:  {a)  '* Hauling  in  slack  rope,"  i.  e.p 
abolishing' intervals  of  rest,  dawdling,  irregular 
attendance,  etc.  (6)  More  intense  application  to 
work,  speeding  of  the  machinery »  etc*  (c)  The 
adoption  of  improved  processes  and  labor-saving 
machinery. 

2.  Production  may  be  maintained  by  the  em- 
ployment of  additional  workmen  at  the  expense 
neither  of  the  wage-earner  nor  of  the  consumer* 
by:  {a}  Eliminating  the  small  employer  and  con- 
centrating labor  in  large  establishments  which  can 
flourish  on  lower  rates  of  profit  by  reason  of  large 
returns,  (h)  Making  monopoly  gains  pay  the  in- 
creased exi>enses  of  production. 

3.  From  a  social  point  of  view,  production  will 
he  increased  by  any  change  in  industrial  organi* 
nation  which  diminishes  the  number  of  idlers, 
paupers,  and  criminals.  Shorter  hours  of  work, 
by  allowing  higher  stand ards  of  comfort  and 
purer  family  life,  promise  to  enhance  the  indus- 
trial efficiencv  of  the  wage-working  class  (im- 
proved healtf),  longer  life,  more  content,  and 
greater  intelligence  and  inventiveness). 

4.  Reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor  will  not 
abolish  the  problem  of  unemployment.  (See 
Hours  of  Labor.)  Adna  F.  Weber. 

ELBERFELD  SYSTEM:  Attention  has  been 
widely  attracted  to  the  methods  of  poor  relief 
adopted  in  Elberfeld,  and  copied  in  many  German 
cities.  In  1823  the  Prussian  Government  au- 
thorized each  commune  in  the  Dusseldorf  circle 
to  take  charge  of  its  own  poor  relief,  but  until 
1850  the  old  system,  founded  upon  that  of  the 
French  Empire,  remained  in  vogue.  A  system 
in  the  charge  of  wealthy  individuals  was  then 
tried,  but  proved  very  costly.  At  the  instigation 
of  Daniel  von  der  Heydt,  a  banker  of  Elberfeld, 
the  existing  scheme  was  authorized. 

For  poor-law"  purposes  the  city  is  divided  into 
546  sections,  each  section  consisting  of  about  300 
people.  Every  fourteen  sections  constitute  a  dis- 
trict. Over  each  section  is  placed  an  almoner; 
and  over  each  district,  which  nas  fourteen  almon- 
ers, is  appointed  an  overseer.  All  these  officers 
are  under  the  control  of  a  central  committee  of 
nine,  of  which  the  mayor  is  ex-officio  president, 
four  members  are  town  councilors,  and  the  other 
four  are  ordinary  citizens.  The  546  almoners 
and  thirty- nine  overseers  are  unpaid,  but  all  is 
under  city  control. 

The  duties  of  the  almoners  are  extensive  and  precise. 
Every  person  needing  relief  makte  application  to  the  almoner 
of  his  own  district.  It  is  then  the  duty  of  the  almoner  to 
iiiBtitute  full  and  particular  inquiries  into  all  the  drcum* 
stances  of  the  case.  He  is  also  required  to  keep  himself  con- 
stantly informed  so  Jong  as  the  applicant  may  continue  to 
need  relief.  Every  fortnight  the  fourteen  almoners  of  each 
district  meet  under  the  presidency  of  the  district  oversee rj  the 
reports  of  each  are  then  coniadered,  and  the  minute-book  pr^ 
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pared  for  the  Central  Committee.  That  oommittee  tiBonafi 
fortnightly  on  the  day  following  the  meetifi^  of  thealoaasei 
and  overseers.  The  small  sise  of  the  sectuntf  eni.biei  m^ 
almoner,  without  difficulty,  to  make  himself  thoroo^ 
familiar  with  all  the  distress  of  his  district,  and  with  enn 
exaggtrmting  or  favorably  modifying  cincumrtancc  comiec.ii 
with  it.  Being  a  citiiien  and  not  a  paid  official^  he  hu  lu; 
interest  but  to  state  the  facts  as  plainly  as  cnay  be,  and  taiK 
to  it  tlmt  the  relief  shall  be  such  as  i&  best  s\iited  to  Ibe  acee- 
sities  of  each  case.  Relief  is  granted  according  toafiituid 
uniform  scale,  which  is  so  framed  as  to  secure  that  ooly  tk 
minimum  necessary  for  bare  subsistence  is  supplied  to  tbt 
applicant  and  his  family.  Any  small  sums  he  may  cam  vn 
considered  and  deducted  so  as  to  bring  his  rate  of  relief  10 
the  standard  minimum.  One  of  the  instructions  of  the 
almoner  is  that  he  ia  bound  to  use  every  possible  effort  to  se- 
cure employment  for  those  who  may  be  in  receipt  of  relief. 

But  while  relief  is  thus  strictly  Uxnited,  much  more  is  naOr 
done.  For  the  almoner  coming  to  know  the  comparativclir 
small  fsectioa  over  which  he  is  assigned,  and  there  being  de- 
veloped a  civic  interest  in  his  work^  he  tssble 
to  help  the  needy  in  many  ways  before  thcT 
come  m  need  of  money  relief.  He  helps  tb« 
unemployed  to  find  work*  the  sick  to  obtjjn 
medical  attendance;  to  the  beginner  in  di^ 
sipation  he  gives  the  worxJ  of  counsel  wbcb 
often  rescues  him  from  evil.  He  becoitiM  a 
little  father  to  his  section.  He  is  allowed  by  the  city  to  loan 
tools,  sewing-machines,  etc^  The  best  men  take  tbes« 
positions.  According  to  W.  H.  Dawson  {"The  German  Worit- 
man/'  1906),  among  600  almoners  recently  in  charge  was  i 
who  had  been  in  office  forty-nine  years;  19  in  of!ice  over  thirty 
years:  Si  over  twenty  years,  and  36S  over  ten  years.  Thef 
included  ^43  business  men,  ^19  nrofessional  men.  9  fannen 
and  landowners.  Women  aid  through  their  Fraiumvrftim. 
and  are  now  beginning  to  be  appointed  as  supplemcDti] 
oflicial  almoners. 

The  result  is  that  tho  the  population  has  increased  from 

50,000  in  185a  to  163^000  in  1904,  the  number  recoving  either 

temporary  or  permanent  help   has  only  tn- 

creased  from  4,000  to  7.689.  a  decrease  fnaa 

AOltlltl       8  per  cent  in  185*  to  4.7  per  cent  in  1904.  oz 

nearly  one  half.     The  relicJ  given  in  485*  wii 

$44 > 660,  or  eighty-nine  cents  per  head  of  popn 

lation,  and  in   1904   (including  i>oorhouse«  orphanage,  etc  ), 

1 1 4  A.  S  30,  or  eighty- eight  cents  per  head,  with  far  better  results 

Berlin,  Cologne.  Dresden,  Stuttgart,  and  other  Grerman  cities 

have  adopted  the  same  general  system* 

Rbfbrbncss:    Britain's  Next  Campaign^  Julie  Sutter^  and 
Tkt  Gtrman  Workman,  W»  H.  Dawson  (1906). 

ELECTIONS  (see  also  Australian  Ballot 
Prim.\ries;  Corrupt  Practises  Acts;  Rbper- 
endum):  Elections  seem  to  have  originated  in 
the  general  assemblies  of  citizens  (or  perhaps  in 
the  old  labor-gilds  (see  Gilds),  as  in  the  Roman 
concilia  (see  Rome),  the  Athenian  ecclesia  (see 
Athens),  or  the  Teutonic  assemblages  of  freemen 
(see  Switzerland).  When  these  passed  away, 
first  in  fact  and  then  in  form,  in  the  growth  o^ 
despotism  and  autocracy,  the  custom  of  electio 
was  preserved  in  the  monastic  fraternities,  eccli 
siastical  conventions,  free  cities,  and  trade-gild^ 
Favored  electors,  as  in  Germany,  often  elect 
emperors  or  even  kings. 

Election  by  poy>ular  vote  is  now  becon 
again  the  rule  in  all  civilized  cotintries,  with 
tendency  everywhere  to  be  by  universal  adult 
suffrage,  tho  to-day  for  the  most  part  only  by 
adult  male  suffrage  "(see  Suffrage).  The  United 
States  was  the  first  country  to  establish  this  in  a 
large  w^ay  in  modem  times,  tho  even  in  the  states, 
when  they  became  independent,  the  suffrage  was 
limited  in  each  one  of  the  commonwealths  by 
property  and  other  qualifications. 

The  United  States 

Elections  in  the  U.  S.  are  ntimerous  and  fre- 
quent, and  here  is  one  of  the  main  sources  of  their 
evil.     Federal  elections  come  every  four  years; 
state  elections  come  usually  every 
Freanciicy  T^^^'^  tnunicipal  elections  come  also 
yearly »  sometimes  on  the  same  day 
and    sometimes    on    different    days 
from  the  other  elections.     In  the  case  of  each 
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election  (federal,  state,  and  municipal)  the  voter 
has  numerous  candidates  to  vote  for.  In  federal 
elections  he  votes  for  electors  for  president  and 
vice-president;  in  state  elections  he  votes  for 
governor,  lieutenant-governor,  congressmen,  rep- 
resentatives to  the  state  legislatures,  secretary  of 
state,  attorney-general,  sometimes  judges,  and 
several  other  ofl&cers.  In  city  elections  he  usually 
votes  for  mayor,  aldermen,  common  councilors, 
school  board,  commissioners  of  various  depart- 
ments. Besides  this  he  is  usually  called  upon  to 
vote  yea  or  nay  on  various  questions  of  granting 
Ucense  or  no.  For  each  office  three  or  four  par- 
ties each  nominate  different  candidates.  The 
result  is  that  frequently  the  voter  has  to  have  be- 
fore him  several  hundred  names.  The  ballot 
upon  which  the  average  city  voter  has  to  record 
bis  choice  is  often  a  blanket  sheet  covered  with 
confusing  names.  Under  the  present  system, 
then,  the  first  characteristic  of  American  elec- 
tions is  that  even  the  voter  who  desires  to  be 
honest  cannot  go  by  his  own  personal  knowledge 
of  the  candidates.  It  is  impossible  for  him  to 
know  personally  and  to  judge  between  the 
claims  of  the  different  men.  He,  therefore,  is 
compelled  to  be  guided  in  his  choice  by  his  party, 
by  hearsay,  or  by  the  press.  Here  comes  in  the 
opportunity  of  the  professional  politician. 

For  the  misuse  of  elections,  see  Corruption. 

The  machine  controls  elections  mainly  through 

the  primary.     The  primary  is  determined  by  its 

roll  of  ward  voters  entitled  to  vote  in 

Frimftrias   ^^'     This  roll  is  prepared  by  the  t^rard 

"^^^^  committee.  It  knows  its  own  men. 
Others  are  admitted  to  the  primaries 
on  the  votes  of  those  already  admitted.  To  gain 
admission,  one  often  has  to  give  a  pledge  to  support 
the  committee.  Independent  men  are  gotten  rid 
of  or  refused  admission.  Subservient  primaries 
are  thus  easily  gotten.  Honest  men  object  to  such 
measures,  and  either  stay  away  or  give  up  in  dis- 
gust after  fruitless  efforts  to  capture  the  primary. 

Bogus  lists  of  voters  are  often  made.  Men  are 
brought  in  from  other  districts  to  vote  for  the 
machine. 

When  the  primary  meets  a  "slate"  is  brought 
in,  and  usually  the  names  on  it  receive  the  nomi- 
nation from  the  subservient  primary.  If  a  few 
opponents  are  present,  they  are  usually  allowed 
to  make  opposmg  but  fruitless  nominations,  the 
committee  being  sure  of  the  result.  The  chair- 
man appointed  by  the  meeting  is  almost  always 
the  tool  of  the  committee.  If  there  should  be  a 
split  or  division,  sometimes  a  disturbance  is  pur- 
posely created,  and  in  the  confusion  the  chair- 
man can  declare  the  nominations  carried.  Often 
shouters  and  roughs  are  brought  in  to  shout 
down  all  opposition.  Usually  when  there  is  a 
division,  it  is  merely  a  fight  within  the  party, 
between  two  ward  or  city  cliques,  for  offices, 
both  of  which  are  subservient  to  the  machine. 
Honest  battles  in  the  primaries  are  almost  un- 
known, and  "reformers"  have  almost  given  up 
in  despair  attempting  to  capture  the  primaries 
of  the  old  parties  under  tne  present  system. 
Their  only  hope  seems  to  be  to  make  independent 
nominations  of  their  own.  They  sometimes  win, 
in  cases  of  the  uprisings  of  indignant  citizens,  but 
the  indignation  does  not  last,  and  pretty  soon  the 
tegular  work  of  the  old  party  machine  wins  again. 
Nor  is  there  usually  much  hope  in  playing  corrupt 
Republican  primary  against  corrupt  Democratic 
primary,  especially  in  city  politics,  because  the 
machine  which  once  gets  hold  of  a  city  usually 


gets  such  complete  hold  of  it  that  in  that  city 
there  is  little  rivalry  between  the  two  parties. 
With  the  rarest  of  exceptions,  New  York  City  is 
always  Democratic  and  Philadelphia  always  Ke- 
pubhcan.  So  even  with  many  smaller  cities. 
Even  where  the  cities  are  tmcertain,  certain 
wards  in  each  city  can  always  be  counted  on  for  a 
certain  party.  Sometimes,  too,  the  same  munic- 
ipal ring  controls  the  primaries  of  both  parties, 
duch  are  some  of  the  difficulties  of  reachmg  the 
primaries. 

Above  the  primary  is  the  convention.  The 
convention  is  usually  safe  for  the  machine,  be- 
cause the  machine  has  already  captured  the  pri- 
maries that  send  the  delegates.  The  machine 
nominates  a  temporary  chairman,  and  he  is 
elected  usually  by  subservient  delegates;  if  not, 
roughs  and  shouters  are  brought  in.  He  names 
the  committee  on  contested  seats,  which  com- 
mittee, passing  on  the  titles  of  delegates,  can 
admit  the  friends  and  refuse  admission  to  the 
opponents  of  the  machine.  In  all  doubtful 
cases  the  machine  favors  itself.  It  then  gets  the 
chairman  of  the  convention,  and  has  practically 
all  power  in  its  hands.  Such  are  some  of  the 
methods  of  American  electioneering. 

When  it  comes  to  the  voting,  the  ward  and 
county  committees  are  instructed  to  see  that  the 
full  party  vote  is  polled  and  that  all  the  doubtful 
are  canvassed.  Money  is  sent  to  the 
Oampaiffnf  ^J/^^rent  committees  to  buy  those 
'  •  who  can  be  bought.  Men  are  hired 
to  go  among  the  trade-unions  and 
secure  the  labor  vote.  Papers  are  bought  up  or 
filled  with  paid  editorials  and  paid  "news."  The 
papers  of  the  foreign  populations  are  subsidized. 
Campaign  circulars  are  prepared  suited  for  special 
classes  and  addrest  to  clergymen,  to  mercnants, 
to  * '  the  American  working  men . "  "  Orators ' '  are 
put  upon  the  stump  and  sent  to  every  district. 
National  orators  are  carried  in  special  trains 
from  city  to  city.  Carefully  prepared  reports  of 
extempore  speeches  by  the  rival  candidates  are 
put  in  the  daily  press.  Mud,  if  necessary,  is 
slyly  thrown.  Sometimes  lies  are  circulated  at 
the  last  minute  when  it  is  too  late  for  the  opposing 
party  to  refute  them.  "Claims "  are  made  show- 
ing that  all  the  country  is  going  one  way.  Pro- 
cessions and  monster  parades  are  formea.  Those 
away  from  home  get  tneir  railway  fare  paid  if  they 
will  go  home  and  vote  for  a  certain  party.  The 
railroads  grant  free  passage  to  those  who  will 
vote  in  their  interest.  Taxes  are  paid  for  votes. 
Minor  forms  of  corruption  are  resorted  to.  Such 
are  some  of  the  elements  of  American  elections. 

It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  in  a  few  states 
reform  methods  as  to  primaries  and  elections 
have  been  instituted  and  are  being  agitated  in 
almost  all  states.     See  article  Primaries. 

Great  Britain 

The  English  election  system  is  in  many  ways 
different.  Corruption  is  very  rare.  After  the 
general  election  of  1906  there  were  only  ^ve 
election  petition  trials.  In  Worcester,  which  has 
had  the  reputation  of  having  the  most  electoral 
corruption,  a  ward  committee  chairman  stated 
that  out  of  more  than  7,600  voters  at  the  polls 
less  than  300  were  bribable. 

The  fact  that  elections  do  not  all  come  at  the 
same  time  attracts  general  attention  to  each  sep- 
arate election,  and  makes  dishonesty  more  dim- 
cult,  while  extending  the  interest  of  all  classes. 
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The  English  system  of  "heckling/'  or  of  having 
the  candidate  appear  before  his  constituents  with 
any  one  free  to  question  him,  is  often  only  a  farce, 
but  some  consider  that  it  interests  and  educates 
the  separate  voters.  The  main  reason,  however, 
for  purer  elections  is  the  important  Corrupt  Prac- 
tises Act  (g.  V,),  which  limits  the  amount  of  cam- 
paign expenses  that  may  be  incurred,  and  com- 
pels the  candidate  to  have  his  expenditures  all 
go  through  the  hands  of  one  man,  who  must 
make  a  rigid  report,  to  be  scrutinized  by  mem* 
bers  of  the  other  party.  This  and  the  ease  of 
nominations,  with  the  irregularity  and  compara- 
tive infrenuency  of  elections,  presents  the  devel- 
opment oi  the  party  machine  system, 

Mr,  Albert  Shaw  thus  briefly  describes  the  nom- 
inating and  polling  machinery  after  the  election 
writs  have  been  made  out: 

"The  names  of  candidates  must  be  left  at  the 

clerk's  office,   inscribed   upon  official   blanks,  a 

week  before  the  election.     Accompanying  each 

name   must   be   the   signature   of  a 

]fomiiiiitioiii'PJ:*^P^^r''  ^  'seconder/  and  eight 
other  citizens.  Only  such  persons 
as  have  been  nominated  in  this  ^vay 
may  be  voted  for.  Nominations  being  all  in,  the 
list  is  at  once  printed  and  conspicuously  bulle- 
tined. The  announcement  contains  the  full  names, 
residences  (street  and  number),  and  occupations 
of  the  nominees,  and  the  names  of  the  proposer 
and  seconder  in  each  case.  If  only  one  nomina- 
tion has  been  made  in  any  w^ard,  the  nomination 
is  itself  the  election,  and  the  polls  will  not  be 
opened  in  that  ward." 

France 

The  French  electoral  system  is  quite  different 
from  either  that  of  the  U,  S.  or  Great  Britain* 
Here,  again,  we  do  not  have  the  appearance  of  the 
party  machine,  as  in  the  U.  S.,  tho  the  govern- 
ment often  plays  an  unfortunate  part  through  its 
use  of  secret  serv^ice  money  in  aiding  candidates 
favorable  to  the  administration.  There  is  not 
much  direct  bribery,  on  account  of  the  strictness 
of  the  law ;  but  the  candidate  w^ho  can  spend  for 
campaign  posters,  meetings,  or  sometimes  for 
bodies  of  supporters,  who  w^ill  keep  his  meetings 
in  order  and  disturb  or  break  up  the  meetings  of 
his  rival,  has  an  undue  advantage.  One  reason, 
perhaps,  that  the  party  machine  has  not  devel- 
oped IS  that  the  French  governments  have  been 
so  unstable  and  parties  broken  into  so  many 
groups  that  there  has  been  small  chance  for  strong 
parties  to  develop.  A  more  effectual 
Beooud  reason,  however,  is  the  use  of  the 
Ballot  second  ballot,  in  use  in  France  and 
several  European  countries.  Accord- 
ing to  the  law,  there  is  no  election  un- 
less some  candidate  has  secured  at  least  one  quar- 
ter of  the  registered  voters,  or  at  least  a  half  plus 
one  of  the  votes  cast.  If  no  candidate  has  re- 
ceived this  another  polling  must  be  held  a  fortnight 
later,  when  a  simple  majority  of  the  ballots  cast 
suffice  for  a  choice ,  The  result  of  this  is  that  on  the 
first  election  day  votes  may  be  scattered  among 
different  candidates  without  risk,  for  they  all  tell 
against  the  common  enemy,  and  on  the  second 
election  they  can  all  be  rallied  for  that  candidate 
of  a  party  w^ho  has  received  the  highest  vote. 
The  hrst  ballot  thus  serves  as  a  democratic  way 
of  nominating  candidates,  with  little  need  of  con- 
ventions, campaign  committees,  etc.  Elections 
were  formerly  oy  the  scrutin  <U  lisU,  or  the  voting 


for  all  the  deputies  allotted  to  a  department  by  all 
in  the  department.  Now,  however,  some  elec- 
tions are  universal,  or  the  election  of  one  candi- 
date by  each  district. 

ELECTORAL  COLLEGE,  THE:  The  Con- 
stitution  of  the  United  States  (see  President) 
calls  for  the  election  of  the  president  hy  electofs 
chosen  by  the  people  of  each  state.  This  body  of 
electors  is  caDed  the  Electoral  College.  Eadi 
state  chooses  a  number  of  presidential  electors 
equal  to  the  number  of  its  representatives  in  both 
houses  of  Congress,  These  electors  meet  in  each 
state  on  a  day  tixt  by  law  and  give  their  votes 
in  Tvriting  for  president  and  vice-president.  The 
votes  are  transmitted,  sealed,  to  the  capitol, 
and  there  opened  by  the  president  of  the  Senate 
in  the  presence  of  both  houses  and  counted.  The 
electors  cannot  be  members  of  Congress  nor 
holders  of  any  federal  office. 

The  aim  of  this  law  was  to  secure  the  election 
of  the  president  in  a  quiet^  deliberate  way  by 
trusted  representatives  of  the  people.  It  was 
feared  that  the  masses  might  not  elect  the  best 
men  if  left  wholly  to  themselves,  and  that  pop- 
ular direct  elections  might  lead  to  disturbances. 
It  was  thought,  too,  that  as  the  electors'  votes 
are  counted  promiscuously,  and  not  by  states, 
each  elector's  voice  would  have  its  weight.  He 
might  be  in  a  minority  in  his  o^Ti  state,  but  his 
vote  would,  nevertheless,  tell,  because  it  would 
be  added  to  those  given  by  electors  in  other 
states  for  the  same  candidate. 

No  part  of  their  scheme  seems  to  have  been 
regarded  by  the  constitution -makers  of  1787 
with  more  complacency  than  this,  altho  no  part 
had  caused  them  so  much  perplexity*  No  part 
has  so  utterly  belied  their  expectations.  The 
presidential  electors  have  become  a  mere  cog- 
wheel in  the  machine.  They  have  no  discretion, 
but  are  chosen  under  a  pledge  to  vote  for  certain 
men — a  pledge  of  honor  merely,  but  a  pledge 
which  has  never  (since  1796)  been  violated.  The 
plan,  too,  has  done  positive  harm.  It  has  made 
the  election  virtually  an  election  by  states,  for 
the  present  system  of  choosing  electors  by  "gen- 
eral ticket "  over  the  whole  state  causes  the  whole 
weight  of  a  state  to  be  thrown  into  the  scale  of 
one  candidate  and  party.  Hence  in  a  presiden- 
tial election  the  struggle  concentrates  itself  in  the 
doubtful  states,  where  the  parties  are  nearly 
equally  divided,  and  is  languid  in  states  where  a 
distinct  majority  either  way  may  be  anticipated, 
because,  since  it  makes  no  difference  whether  a 
minority  be  large  or  small,  it  is  not  worth  while 
to  struggle  hard  to  increase  a  minority  which 
cannot  be  turned  into  a  majority.  Hence  also 
a  man  may  be,  and  has  been,  elected  president 
by  a  minority  of  popular  votes*    (See  President.) 

ELECTORAL    REFORMS.     See    Australian 

Ballot; Corrupt  Practises  Acts;  Direct  Leo- 
iSLATiox;  Primaries;  Proportional  Repre- 
sentation. 

ELECTRICITY:  (For  Electric  Lighting,  sec 
Lighting;  for  Electric  Railways,  see  Railroads 
AND  Street  Railroads.)  It  is  a  common 
thought  that  we  are  passing  out  of  the  age  of 
steam  into  the  age  of  electricity,  and  this  is 
affecting  social  problems  in  many  ways.  It  is  not 
affecting  social  problems  in  one  way,  however,  in 
which  it  was  widely  claimed  that  it  would  a  score 
of  years  ago.     It  w^as  widely  urged  at  that  time 
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(see  D.  A.  Wells's  " Recent  Economic  Changes/' 
1889)  that  the  introduction  of  electric  power, 
with  its  ease  of  transmission  and  dispersion, 
would  render  unnecessary  the  concentration 
of  production  in  great  factories  and  industrial 
centers,  would  bring  back  the  era  of  home  manu- 
factures and  the  small  producer,  increase  the 
possibilities  of  competition,  and  arrest  many 
mdustrial  evils,  and  especially  those  of  monopoly 
and  its  resultant  ills.  Twenty  years  ago  this  was 
a  stock  argtiment  against  socialism.  To-day  this 
argument  is  little  heard.  It  is  more  than  a  ques- 
tion of  motive  power  that  produces  the  economy 
of  the  factory  and  the  tendency  to  combination. 
The  latter  especially  is  a  question  of  the  market 
rather  than  of  the  means  of  material  production. 
Electric  plants  themselves  are  developing  mon- 
ster factories,  and  combination  is  if  anything 
more  developed  under  electricity  than  under 
steam.  Especially  has  the  use  of  electric  motor 
power,  widely  transmitted,  aided  in  the  con- 
necting of  towns  and  cities  by  electric  car  lines, 
and  the  combination  of  these  into  gigantic  sys- 
tems. The  sale  again  of  electric  power  by  one 
company  to  different  companies  tends  to  bring 
them  sooner  or  later  into  one  general  combina- 
tion. Electricity  certainly  thus  far  has  not  pre- 
vented the  steady  disappearing  of  competi- 
tion. It  is  on  the  other  hand  believed  by  many 
that  the  use  of  electricity  will  aid  the  advance  of 
many  reforms  in  the  line  of  socialism. 

When  the  telephone  can  enter  every  home  and 
electric  power  be  furnished  every  house,  many 
domestic  operations,  like  sewing,  can  be  man- 
aged by  electricity,  and  meals  be  ordered  at  co- 
operative ovens  by  telephone.  It  is  in  such  ways 
that  many  believe  that  our  ** domestic  problem" 
is  to  be  largely  worked  out.  When  one  realizes 
how  far  the  weather  signal  service  has  affected 
and  may  affect  aj^riculture  and  navigation,  how 
commerce  to-day  is  dependent  upon  the  telegraph 
and  telephone,  how  easily  power  can  be  sold  from 
one  center  to  widely  distributed  factories,  it 
means  such  a  development  of  combination 
(rather  than  competition)  that  communities  will 
not  long  like  to  oe  dependent  on  private  com- 
panies fi>r  the  power  of  so  many  activities,  but 
will  come  to  own  and  operate  the  centers  of 
power,  allowing  with  this  of  great  freedom  of  in- 
dividual operation. 

How  far  industry  is  being  revolutionized  to-day 
by  electricity  is  not  always  realized.  Yet  the 
value  of  electrical  apparatus  manufactured  in  the 
United  States  in  1906  was  estimated  at  $260,- 
800,000.  In  Grreat  Britain  the  growth  of  elec- 
trical industries  is  seen  that  in  1895  there  were 
thirtjr-eight  such  companies  and  thirty-three 
mumcipalities,  with  electric  plants,  and  in  1905 
187  companies  and  237  municipalities.  Yet 
the  use  of  electricity  seems  but  in  its  beginnings. 
Electric  railways  (not  street-railways)  were 
scarcely  used  in  commerce  in  1904.  Electric 
motor-cars,  the  electric  cab  service,  electric 
elevators  are  commercially  but  little  older. 
Electro-metallurgy  and  electric  chemistry  were 
only  beginning  in  1900.  Wireless  telegraphy 
was  not  commercially  used  before  1901.  The 
New  York  Edison  (^.,  for  selling  electric 
power,  only  completed  its  plant  in  New  York 
City  in  1901.  The  electrical  transference  of 
music,  the  telharmonium,  dates  from  1907.  Yet 
the  possibilities  of  electricity  seem  inexhaustible. 
It  has  been  calculated  that  7,000,000  of  horse- 
power can  be  generated  and  electrically  trans- 


mitted almost  any  distance  by  the  Niagara  Falls 
alone.  Electric  power  in  California  is  now  trans- 
mitted 230  miles.  In  Africa  it  is  seriously  pro- 
posed to  work  the  South  African  mines  with  pow- 
er from  the  Victoria  Falls.  It  is  believed  that 
steamers  will  before  many  years  cross  the  Atlantic 
with  stored  electric  power,  instead  of  having  to 
carry  enormously  expensive  and  bulky  tonnage 
of  coal.  It  is  probable  that  goods  will  be  car- 
ried in  electric  trains  of  some  nature  which 
already  have  run  some  distance  at  the  rate  of 
140  miles  per  hour.  Electric  motors,  many  be- 
lieve, will  make  air  locomotion  practicable.  The 
use  of  electricity  is  the  physical  industrial  ques- 
tion of  the  day. 

ELECTRIC  LIGHTING.     See  Lighting. 

ELLIOT,  EBENEZER:  English  poet,  called  the 
"Corn-Law  Rhymer  " ;  bom  at  Marlborough,  near 
Sheffield,  1781.  The  son  of  a  manufactixrer  of 
the  somewhat  rough  earlv  type,  he  received  little 
education,  but  read  widely  and  early  wrote  verse. 
Entering  business  himself,  he  met  with  some 
success,  but  also  with  losses,  which  he  laid  to  the 
Com  Laws.  He  developed  a  fierce  indignation 
against  the  law  that  had  kept  him  poor  as  an 
employer,  and  that  prest  so  hardly  on  the  workers 
whom  he  wished  to  benefit.  In  **The  Splendid 
Village,"  "The  Village  Patriarch,"  and,  above  all, 
in  "The  Ranter,"  the  reader  feels  the  depth  of 
his  feeling  for  the  poor  and  his  hatred  of  the  land- 
lord class.  In  the  "Corn-Law  Rhymes"  (1831) 
the  whole  of  his  bitter  anger  breaks  out,  and  the 
famous  rimes  play  no  small  part  in  the  agitation 
which  finally  abolished  the  Com  Laws.  He  died 
soon  after  seeing  their  abolition  in  1849. 

ELLIS,  HENRY  HAVELOCK:  English  physi- 
cian and  author;  bom  at  Croydon,  Siurev,  1859; 
educated  in  private  schools  and  St.  Thomas's 
Hospital,  London.  From  1875  to  1879  he  was  en- 
gaged in  teaching  in  New  South  Wales ;  and  on 
his  return  to  England  he  qualified  as  a  medical 
practitioner,  but  soon  gave  up  his  practise  to  de- 
vote himself  to  scientific  and  literary  work.  He 
is  fellow  of  the  Medico-Le^al  Society  of  New  York 
and  of  the  Anthropological  Institute  of  Great 
Britain,  and  honorary  fellow  of  the  Chicago  Acad- 
emy of  Medicine.  He  edited  the  "Contemporary 
Science  Series"  (1889)  and  Vizetelly's  "Mermaid 
Series  of  Old  Dramatists"  (1887-89).  Among 
his  works  are:  "The  Criminal"  (1890);  "Studies 
in  the  Psychology  of  Sex"  (5  vols.,  1 897-1 906); 
"Affirmations"  (1897),  etc.  Address:  Carbis 
Water,  Lelant,  Cornwall,  England. 

ELMIRA    REFORMATORY,    NEW     YORK: 

The  sociological  experiments  and  results  arrived 
at  in  Elmira  Reformatory,  N.  Y.,  entitle  it  to  an 
article  by  itself.     (See  Penology.) 

The  Elmira  Reformatory  was  opened  in  1876, 
when  the  first  inmates  were  received.  The  in- 
stitution, however,  did  not  take  its  distinctive 
position  until  1877,  when  the  bill  providing  for 
the  "indeterminate"  sentence  was  incorporated 
in  the  statutes. 

According  to  this  bill,  convicts  sent  to  Elmira 
cannot  be  sentenced  for  any  definite 

Bvitam  ^"^»  altho  a  maximum  term  can  be 
^  given.     The  length  of  residence  of 

the  convict  is  left  wholly  to  the  deci- 
sion of  the  management,  and  this  gives  the  key 
to  the  whole  institution.     On  his  arrival  the  con- 
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vict  is  carefully  examined  as  to  his  history,  men- 
tal and  physical  characteristics,  and  all  circum- 
stances of  liis  case,  and  is  then  treated  as  a  moral 
patient,  built  up  into  self-supporting  character  as 
rapidly  as  possible^  and  only  allowed  to  go  out 
(unless  the  maximum  term  interv^enes)  when  in 
the  opinion  of  the  management  he  is  capable  of 
self-supporting  c;tizenj;hip.  He  is,  however,  even 
then  only  allowed  to  go  out  for  the  first  six  months 
on  parole,  being  kept  in  close  correspondence 
with  the  management  until  he  has  proved  himself 
worthy  of  absolute  freedom. 

Such  is,  in  brief,  the  thought  of  the  reforma- 
tory. But  the  way  the  convicts  are  built  up 
into  character  is  by  teaching  them  how  to  work. 
In  1888  the  New  York  Legislature  passed  the 
Yates  Bill,  practically  prohibiting  the  industries 
then  being  carried  on  at  Elmira  by  the  convicts, 
and  absolutely  forbidding  the  application  of 
power  machinery  to  prison  labor,  to  prevent  its 
competition  with  outside  labor.  It  forced  the 
prisoners  into  immediate  idleness,  and  the  man- 
agement scarcely  knew  what  to  do.  But  in  a  few 
hours  the  whole  industrial  life  of  the  institution 
was  revolutionized.  All  thought  of  making 
profit  was  given  up  and  industrial  classes  were 
commenced  simply  for  the  good  of  the  men.  The 
whole  mass  of  convicts,  too,  for  sake  of  exercise, 
were  brought  out  and  drilled  in  military  exercise. 
The  result  of  tioth  measures  has  been  good 
beyond  all  expectation.  The  military  exercise 
gives  the  convicts  a  carriage  and  bearing,  both 
mental  and  physical,  that  makes  them  wholly 
different.  To-day  they  form  a  notable  regiment 
of  men,  organized,  officered,  and  commanded  by 
those  convicts  proving  themselves  the  most 
worthy,  and  with  their  own  band,  and  all  ap- 
pointments of  a  regiment. 

The  reformatory  population  is  divided  into 
three  grades:  firHt^  second,  and  third.  Each  man 
upon  admission  to  the  institution  is  placed  in  the 
second  grade,  from  which,  by  making  a  good 
record  in  demeanor,  school  of  letters,  and  trades- 
school,  he  may  rise  to  the  first  grade  or,  by  failure 
to  do  this,  may  drop  to  the  thirds  Six  months  of 
proper  institutional  record  in  the  second  grade 
msures  promotion  to  the  first  grade;  a  like  six 
months  in  the  first  grade  entitles  the  prisoner 
to  consideration  by  the  board  of  managers  for 
parole.  For  improper  demeanor,  if  sufficiently 
serious,  reduction  in  grade  is  possible  at  any  time. 
Poor  school  work,  if  below  certain  prescribed 
standards,  and  persisted  in  for  a  month  or  more, 
also  necessitates  grade  reduction.  After  reduc- 
tion to  the  third  grade ♦  at  least  one 

Grades       nionth  of  proper  record  is  required 
afid  Wa»ei    ^^^^^^^  eligibihty  for  promotion  can 
•       be  considered. 

Under  the  Elmira  Reformatory  sys- 
tem it  is  designed  that  each  prisoner,  from  the 
date  of  his  admission  until  granted  his  absolute 
release,  shall  be  taught  the  value  of  self-support 
and  to  this  end  his  personal  account  is  credited 
with  a  small  daily  amount,  intended  to  represent 
wages,  and  is  debited  with  the  cost  of  all  he 
receives,  be  it  for  meals,  lodging,  clothing,  med- 
ical attendance,  or  fines  incurred;  nothing  be- 
ing furnisher!  gratis  with  the  exception  of  his 
firnt  outfit  of  clothing,  and  a  few  other  necessary 
articles  of  like  character.     It  is  possible  for  a 

{prisoner  of  average  health  and  intelligence  to  de- 
ray  all  bin  in*ititulional  expenses,  as  enumerated 
above,  and  still  ha\^  remaining  to  his  credit,  when 
relf  ftjM^il,  a  Htnall  balance,  sufficient  to  pay  for  his 


transportation  to  place  of  employment,  and  tem- 
porary subsistence  until  he  receives  his  fiiit  waget 
m  free  life. 

The  prisoners  take  their  meals  in  dining-rooms, 
to  which  they  are  assigned  according  to  grade. 
The  food  supplied  to  the  three  grades  is  uniforui 
in  quality,  but  the  ration  of  the  first  grade  admits 
of  a  somewhat  greater  variety  than  does  that 
issued  to  the  second  and  third  grades. 

First-grade  prisoners  who  have  been  econ* 
ca!  in  their  various  expenditures,  and  have  thus 
obtained  a  certain  credit  balance,  showing  a 
specified  sum  saved,  occupy  a  separate  din* 
room  and  are  allowed  a  more  extended  die 
than  their  fellows,  their  accounts  being  duf;^ 
debited  with  the  cost  of  the  additional  items  re^ 
ceived.  These  prisoners  are  also  permitted  to 
converse  while  at  table,  another  privilege  m  " 
accorded  to  inmates  using  the  other  dininj 
rooms. 

The  enga^ments  of  each  inmate  are  intended 

to  absorb  his  thoughts  completely  during  most 

of  his  waking  moments,  and  they  are  sufficiently 

varied,  tho  systematized.     The  pro- 

ClMiei  ^^"^  is  varied  for  individuals.  There 
are  those  w^ho  are  employed  at  pro- 
ductive labor  or  in  domestic  service. 
A  majority  of  the  trades-school  pupils  spend  a 
portion  of  two  days  a  week  in  the  drawing-class 
room,  Wednesday  and  Saturday  afternoons 
work  is  suspended  in  the  shops  and  trades-class 
rooms  and  the  four  hours  are  devoted  to  drilling 
and  military  ceremonies.  There  are  evenings 
class  meetings  for  e%'ery  man  as  often  as  twice 
week,  and  for  those  most  nearly  illiterate  ai 
those  taking  special  courses  as  often  as  four  times 
a  week.  On  Sundays  there  are  classes  in  ethics. 
There  are  kindergarten  classes  for  the  under- 
wit ted,  classes  for  the  others  in  all  branches  of 
study,  from  elementary  subjects  to  the  higher 
sciences  and  philosophy.  The  elementary  classes 
are  usually  taught  by  advanced  convicts.  The 
main  classes  are,  however,  industrial. 

At  the   present  time  twenty-nine   trades,   as 
enumerated  in  the  following  list,  are  taught  in 
the    trades-school:    Barber,    bookbinder,    brass- 
smith,     bricklayer,     cabinet-maker,     carpent 
clothing  cutter,   electrician,   frescoer,  hapdwi 
finisher,    horseshoer,    house-painter,    iron-forgei? 
machine-wood'Worker,  machinist,  molder,  paint 
mixer,   plasterer,   plumber,   printer,   shoemaker, 
sign-painter,  steam-fitter,  stenographer  and  typ 
writer,  stone-cutter,  stone-mason,  tailor,  tinsmit! 
and  upholsterer. 

In  many  w^orkshops  containing  scores  or  evi 
hundreds  of  workers,  convicts  are  the  only  teach 
ers  and  convicts  the  only  watch  on  guard.  Much 
attention  is  giv^en  to  physical  training.  Ex'ery 
convict,  on  coming  in.  is  physically  examined, 
and  then  the  endeavor  is  made  to  develop  to  the 
norm  that  which  is  abnormal. 

The   principal   re|rulations   governing    paroli 
men,   which  are  prmted  on  the  certificates 
sued  to  each,  are  these: 


rass-      I 

nte^H 

vooj^H 

rgei^n 

>aint 

aker«^_ 

tnit^H 
each-       i 


Lrolc<^^ 
es  i^H 


1.  The  graduAte  shall    proceed   directly   to  the   place 
employincnt  provided  for  him  and   there  remain,  if 
cable,  for  at  least  six  months  from  date. 

2.  In  case  he  finds  it  desirable  to  chanj^e  his  employment 
or  residence,  he  shall  first  get  the  consent  of  the  managers 
through  the  general  superintendent. 

3.  He  shaU  on  the  first  of  every  month,  for  the  period  of 


fiiic  months  or  more,  and  until  absolutely  reli 


toe  penoi 
leased  by 


the 


managers,  forward  to  the  general  superintendent  a  report  of 
himself  certified  by  his  employer  or  an  agent  of  the  manabgvff, 
which  report  shall  state  whether  he  has  been  conitantly  under 
pay  during  the  month  and  if  not.  why  not,  and  bow  mtich 
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m  has  expended  and  saved,  together  with  a  general 
statement  of  himself  and  surroundings, 
shall  in  all  respects  conduct  himself  honestly^  avoid 
evil  associations,  and  shall  abstain  from  intoxicating 


h  man  is  advised,  prior  to  his  departure, 
e  need  not  fear  to  communicate  with  the 
ement  in  case  he  loses  his  situation  or 
es  unable  to  labor  by  reason  of  sickness, 
issured  that  he  may  at  all  times  rely  upon 
1  and  counsel  of  the  managers  and  super- 
ent,  and  that,  in  case  of  disaster,  he  may 
le  reformatory  a  desirable  retreat.  If  the 
of  the  conditional  release  are  faithfully 
ed  with  for  a  period  of  six  months,  the 
of  managers,  by  vote  at  one  of  their 
ly  meetings,  grant  absolute  release,  which 
BS  the  same  as  a  pardon  by  the  governor, 
results  of  the  plan  are  the  most  favorable, 
ling  to  the  report  for  ipo6,  there  had  been 
received  on  the  mdeterminate  term 
Llti  (1876-1906)  15,107  prisoners  (be- 
sides 709  on  definite  term  from  U.  S. 
federal  courts) .  Of  these  33  had  been 
tely  released,  10,216  paroled;  1,347  had  had 
naximtmi  sentence  expire;  48  had  been 
led;  31  had  escaped;  248  had  died;  1,963 
«n  transferred  to  other  prisons,  hospitals, 
,221  were  in  prison.  Of  the  1,016  who  had 
Daroled  the  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1906, 
d  served  well  and  earned  absolute  release, 

0  were  serving  well,  tho  their  time  of  parole 
)t  expired,  indicating  a  probable  rerorma- 
f  86.4  per  cent. 

gross  cost  of  maintenance  for  1906  was 
59.  Income  from  sales,  etc.,  was  $8,209. 
:r  diem  cost  of  maintenance  per  capita  was 
ats.  The  Year  Book  of  the  reformatory, 
,  printed,  and,  in  part,  written  by  the  con- 
:an  be  had  ordinarily  on  application.  The 
:  sentence  of  one  Year  Book  says:  "The 
nVL  come  when  every  punitive  institution 
civilized  world  will  be  destroyed,  and  all 
for  the  treatment  of  crime  be  hospitals, 
;.  workshops,  and  reformatories."  (See 
jnology;  Crime.) 

,  RICHARD  THEODORE:  American  econ- 
educator,  and  writer  on  social  and  eco- 
questions ;  bom  in  Ripley,  N . Y. ,  1854.  Until 
;  of  eighteen  he  Uvea  in  the  coimtry,  work- 
a  farm  of  which,  for  a  time,  he  had  entire 
I.  His  father  was  a  civil  engineer,  and  for 
ime  he  was  employed  on  his  engineering 
n  laying  out  a  railroad.  After  completing 
vcse  of  the  State  Normal  School  he  entered 
outh  0)llege,  going  from  there  to  Columbia 
J,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1876.  After- 
le  continued  his  studies  in  German  imiver- 
•eceiving  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  from  Heidel- 
.1879.  A  year  after  his  return  to  America 
called  to  Johns  Hopkins  University,  where 
professor  of  political  economy  until  1892, 
le  resigned  to  take  the  professorship  of  that 

1  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

essor  Ely  has  made  a  record  of  incessant 
y  as  university  professor  and  lecturer, 
nan  any  other  man  he  was  identified  with 
mation  of  the  American  Economic  Associa- 
In  Baltimore  he  was  for  one  year  (1885-86) 
ber  of  the  city  tax  commission  and  for  two 
;i886-88)  a  member  of  the  State  Tax  Com- 
i.  He  has  taken  an  active  part  in  the 
luqua  movement,  has  lectured  for  several 


years  at  the  annual  summer  assemblies,  and  is  a 
member  of  several  societies,  notably  the  Christian 
Social  Union,  of  which  he  was  the  first  secretary. 
Dr.  Ely  has  written  numerous  works  and  con- 
tributed largely  to  the  leading  periodicals  and 
papers;  and  he  has  become  a  recognized  leader  of 
American  public  opinion  in  matters  of  economics 
and  applied  ethics.  He  has  devoted  particular 
attention  to  the  study  of  taxation,  socialism,  the 
labor  question,  and  mimicipal  government.  His 
"Taxation  in  American  States  and  Cities"  and 
the  "Labor  Movement  in  America"  represent 
pioneer  work  in  their  respective  fields.  Among 
other  works  of  his  majr  be  mentioned:  "French 
and  German  Socialism  in  Modem  Times"  (1883) ; 
"The  Past  and  Present  of  Political  Economy" 
(1884);  "Problems  of  To-Day"  (1888);  "Social 
Aspects  of  Christianity"  and  "An  Introduction 
to  Political  Economy  (1889);  "Outlines  of  Eco- 
nomics" (1894);  "Socialism  and  Social  Reform" 
(1894) ;  "The  Coming  City"  (1002) ;  and  "Studies 
in  the  Evolution  of  Industrial  Society"  (1903). 
He  edited  the  "Citizen's  Library  of  Economics, 
Politics,  and  Sociology." 

Professor  Ely  has  been  called  a  Socialist,  and 
altho  he  has  steadfastly  denied  this,  he  has  con- 
tinued none  the  less  earnestly  to  write  and  speak 
against  monopolies  and  in  favor  of  the  public 
ownership  of  natural  monopolies,  of  trade-imions, 
and  of  other  progressive  measures,  when  the  cir- 
cumstances make  them  practicable. 

ELY,  ROBERT  ERSKDIE:  American  econo- 
mist;  bom  at  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  1861 ;  educated 
at  public  schools  and  Amherst  0>llege;  studied 
divinity  at  Union  Theological  Seminary,  gradua- 
ting in  1888.  From  1 89 1  to  1 90 1  he  was  president 
of  the  Prospect  Union  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  and 
in  the  latter  year  became  director  of  the  League 
for  Political  Education,  of  New  York  City.  In 
social  reform  Mr.  Ely  is  an  opportimist.  He  be- 
lieves in  the  gradual  extension  of  public  owner- 
ship as  experience  shows  it  to  be  best  for  the  com- 
mon welfare.  Address:  Care  of  City  Club,  55 
West  Forty-fourth  Street,  New  York  (Jity. 

EMERSON,  RALPH  WALDO:  American  poet, 
essayist,  and  philosopher;  bom  in  Boston,  1803; 
stucued  at  Harvard  University  (18 17-21),  and 
became  pastor  of  a  Unitarian  church  in  Boston  in 
1829.  He  resigned  in  1832,  owing  to  differences 
in  thoufi^ht  and  opinion.  After  tnat  he  lived  a 
retired  life,  chieny  in  Ck>ncord,  becoming  emi- 
nent as  an  author  and  lecturer.  In  the  midst 
of  his  literary  labors  he  found  time  to  manifest 
his  interest  in  great  public  questions  as  they 
arose.  He  was  deeply  interested  in  Brook  Farm, 
tho  he  never  resided  there.  He  was  earnest  and 
outspoken  in  his  views  against  slavery.  At  Wal- 
tham,  in  1845,  Emerson  attacked  slavery  with 
no  feeble  weapon : 

It  is  certain  that,  if  it  should  come  to  question,  all  just  men. 
all  intelligent  agents,  must  take  the  part  of  the  black  against 
the  white  man.  Then.  I  say.  "Never  is  the  planter  safe;  his 
house  is  a  den;  a  just  man  cannot  go  there  except  to  tell  him 
so."  Nature  fights  on  the  other  side;  and  as  power  is  always 
stealing  from  the  idle  to  the  btisy  hand,  it  seems  inevitable 
that  a  revolution  is  preparing,  at  no  distant  day.  to  set  these 
disjointed  matters  right. 

In  1844  he  had  touched  upon  another  crying 
evil,  the  seizure  of  colored  sailors  of  Massachusetts 
when  they  went  into  the  ports  of  Carolina: 

Gentlemen.  I  thought  the  deck  of  a  Massachusetts  ship  was 
as  much  the  territory  of  Massachusetts  as  the  floor  on  which 
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we  stand.  It  should  be  as  sacred  as  the  temple  of  God,  If 
such  a  damnable  outrage  can  be  committed  on  the  person  of  a 
citizen  with  impunity,  let  the  governor  break  the  broad  seal 
of  the  state;  he  bears  the  sword  in  vain.  The  great-hearted 
Puritans  have  left  no  postertt^^.  The  rich  men  may  walk  in 
State  Street,  but  they  walk  without  honor;  and  the  farmers 
may  brag  their  democracy  in  the  country,  but  they  arc  dis- 
graced men. 

As  early  as  1838  he  addrest  a  letter  to  President 
Van  Bnren  protesting  against  the  wrongs  then 
endured  by  the  Cherokee  Indians  at  the  hands  of 
the  government.  His  antislavery  speeches,  his 
remarks  on  the  attack  made  upon  Charles  Sumner 
in  1856,  his  speech  in  behalf  of  the  Kansas  farm- 
ers in  the  same  year,  his  eulogies  of  John  Brown 
in  i%%Q,  his  speech  of  welcome  to  Kossuth  at  Con- 
cord Bridge  m  1852,  his  speech  at  the  centennial 
celebration  of  Concord  Fight  in  1875,  and  many 
other  brief  addresses,  are  the  fearless  utterances 
of  the  reformer.  He  was  an  active  citiz^en  in  prac- 
tical ways,  and  was  punctual  in  his  attendance  at 
the  town  meetings,  where  he  often  took  part  in 
debates:  yet  he  sympathized  to  some  extent  in 
the  no-gov^emment  theories  of  his  friends  Alcott 
and  Thoreau,  influenced  by  his  partly  socialistic, 

Bartly   individualistic   philosophy.     He  died  at 
oncordin  1883. 

EMIIfENT  DOMAIK:  The  right  of  eminent 
domain  is  the  right  to  take  private  property  for 
public  uses.  It  is  a  common  phrase  in  America, 
tho  until  recently  little  used  in  England,  and 
seems  to  be  derived  from  a  phrase  of  Grotius  ('*  De 
jure  Belli  ac  Pacis,"  L  i,  chap.  iii.  vi.  sec,  2)*  The 
Fifth  Amendment  to  the  United  States  Constitu- 
tion provides  that  It  must  always  be  used  with 
just  compensation  to  the  owners  of  the  property 
taken. 

EMPLOYERS,     See  Profits. 

EBIIPLOYERS'  ASSOCIATIONS  (see  also  Cit- 
izen's* Industrial  Association):  Employers' 
associations,  of  one  kind  or  another,  have  ex- 
isted from  the  days  of  the  medieval  gilds  (see 
Gilds)  or  even  earlier,  but  for  the  most  part, 
except  for  the  gilds,  have  been  short-lived,  and 
often  only  temporary  agreements,  or  combina- 
tions formed  to  accomplish  certain  common 
ends,  or  the  defeat  of  striking  unions,  etc.  More 
recently,  however,  in  the  United  States,  in  Eng- 
land, and  Germany,  these  agreements  are  de- 
veloping into  permanent  organizations.  For 
Gennanv  (where  they  are  called  Cartels),  see 
article  Thrusts.  In  Great  Britain  there  were  re- 
ported in  1Q03  thirty-eight  national  associations 
and  federations  and  727  local  associations, 
formed  largely  to  affect  legislation.  In  the  U.  S. 
the  Citizens'  Industrial  Association  (q.iK),  a  fed- 
eration of  such  associations  formed  in  1903, 
claims  from  400  to  500  local  associations  affiliated 
with  it  in  forty-three  states  of  the  tmion  and  there 
must  be  some  not  affiliated  with  it.  The  first 
president  of  the  association,  Mr.  Parry,  is  quoted 
by  Professor  Adams  ("Labor  Problems,"  1Q05) 
as  characterizing  trade-unionism  as  a  *' system 
that  coerces  and  impoverishes  the  worker,  ruins 
the  capitalist,  demoralizes  our  politicians,  and  de- 
stroys our  trade — a  system  which  seems  hopelessly 
and  irremediably  bad,  a  bar  to  all  true  progress, 
a  danger  to  the  state,  and  a  menace  to  civiliza- 
tion." The  National  Association  of  Manufac- 
turers, with  500  local  associations,  is  a  distinct 
but  somewhat  similar  organization.  Professor 
Adams  makes  the  following  quotations  from  its 


circulars p  indicating  plainly  enough  its 
and  methods: 

"  The  National  Tiade  Association  of  Manufacturerf  is  \H     

largest  and  strongest  trade  organization  in  the  worli-  l^Ag 
whether  one  considers  capital  invested,  hands  eropIoyKL  cf  1**^ 
output.  .  .  .  The  association  concerns  itself  with  natiooBl  [t^ 


and  state  legislation,  publicly  and  powerfully  if 
secretly  and  just  as  powerfully  if  that  seems  b^t.     Il 
what  its  own  membem  and  all  mantiiacturefs  desire:  it  knovi 
what  they  want  antagonized.     It  pushes  wise  legislation 
it  defeats  unwise  legislation."     In  another  pubtiiatioiu an 
Professor  Adams,  the  association  announced  its  deen  hoitil- 
ity  to  the  Hoar  Anti-Injunction  Bill,  and  to  the  bill  limiting 
the    working-daj;  upon  all  materials  manufactui«d  for  the  j 
Kovcmment  to  eight  hours, and  then  continued;  "The deter-  1 
mi  nation  is  that,  unless  the  business  interests  have  lost  th«ir  1 
intcUigence  and  their  fighting  spirit,  these  unwise  or  dt&-  1 
gerous  tendencies  shall  be  combated ;  and  all  of  the  persizteaot 
and  ingcntiity  at  the  command  of  the  greatest  trade  bod;  is  1 
the  world,  and  of  all  its  members,  are  brought  to  bear  tn 
CJtactly  the  right  way  at  exactly  the  right  time,  and  in  e»ctlf 
the  right  place.  ...  At  Washington  the  association  is  not 
represented  too  much  either  directly  or  indirectly.     Scme- 
times  it  is  known  in  a  most  powerful  way  that  it  is  represented 
vigorously  and  unitedly.     Sometimes  it  is  not  known  that  it 
is  represented  at  all.     It  is  easy  to  see  that  in  the  advocscy 
of  public  m«isures  certain  methods  are  most  effective  and 
most  proper  to  be  pureued.     It  is  also  true  that  this  ccw- 
tinuous  etTort  is  sometimes  most  successful  when  il  is  not 
known  exactly  whence  the  pressure  comes/' 

Professor  Adams  also  quotes  the  following  from 
the  declaration  of  principles  of  the  National 
Metal  Trades  Association : 

After  "disavowing  any  intention  to  interfere  with  the 
proper  functions  of  labor  organizations,"'  and  announdng 
their  intention  not  to  discriminate  ''against  any  man  DecaiMi 
of  his  membership  in  any  society  or  orBanization/'  the  em- 
ployers further  declare: 

(4>  The  number  of  apprentices,  helpers,  and  handy  men  to 
be  employed  will  he  determined  solely  by  the  employer. 
(s)  Employers  shall  be  free  to  employ  their  work  people  at 
wages  mutually  satisfactory*  We  will  not  permit  employeei 
to  place  any  restriction  on  the  management,  methods,  or 
production  of  our  shops,  and  will  require  a  fair  day's  work  far 
a  fair  day's  pay.  Employees  will  be  paid  by  the  hotirly  rate; 
by  premium  system^  piece  work«  or  contract,  as  the  employen 
may  elect,  (6>  It  is  the  privilege  of  the  employee  to  1^« 
our  employ  whenever  he  sees  fit  and  it  is  the  privilege  o(  ths 
employer  to  discharRC  any  workman  when  he  sees  fit.  ( 7 }  The 
above  principles  being  absolulely  essential  to  the  successful 
conduct  of  our  business,  they  atc  not  subject  to  arbitration. 
In  case  of  disagreement  concerning  matters  not  covered  by  the 
foregoing  declaration,  we  advise  our  members  to  meet  thar 
employees,  either  individually  or  collectively,  and  endeavor  to 
adjust  the  difficulty  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis. 

By  no  meansp  however,  do  all  employers  feel 
this  way.  Nor  do  all  employers  act  on  these 
lines.  The  Mason  Builders*  Association  of  Boston 
has  long  been  favorable  to  trade-unions,  and 
verv  many  associations  of  employers  are  coming 
to  find  that  to  treat  with  organized  labor,  in  col- 
lective bargaining,  is  the  easiest,  best,  and  safest 
way.  In  fact  one  of  the  distinct  dangers  of  the 
future  is  said  by  many  to  lie  in  the  danger  of 
combinations  between  organizations  of  capital 
with  organizations  of  labor,  to  raise  prices,  limit 
output,  etc.*  contrary  to  the  interests  of  the  public. 
(See  Trade-Unions.) 

Almost  all  economists  and  thoughtful  trade* 
unionists  welcome  the  formation  of  employers* 
associations,  becatise  tho  in  the  formative  and 
transitive  period  they  may  lead  to  heated  and 
prolonged  conflicts  with  labor-unions^  especially 
when  the  employers'  associations  are  newly  formed 
like  newly  formed  trade-unions»  in  the  long  run 
it  must  work  for  organized  peace.  Indeed,  trade 
agreements  and  collective  bargaining,  which 
almost  all  economists  are  agreed  to  be  the  main 
hope  of  industrial  peace,  are  almost  impossible 
without  employers'  associations  on  the  one  hand 
which  can  enter  into  agreements  with  the  trade- 
unions  on  the  other.  There  have  been  strikes  of 
employees  to  try  to  force  their  employers  into  an 
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ers'  association  and  so  carry  out  certain 
:ts. 

I  associations,  tho  sometimes,  like  foolish 
inions,  doing  temporary  harm,  are  un- 
dly  on  the  line  of  progress,  to  that  organ- 
ace  which  is  slowly  replacing  tmregulated 
:ition. 

ifCBs:  Labor  ProbUms,  T.  S.  Adams  and  H.  L.  Sumner, 
G4tting;a Living,  G.  L.  Bolen.  1903;  Industrial  Ehmoc- 
i.  and  B.  Webb,  1902. 

^LOYER'S  LIABILITY:  Among  the  many 
ns  which  the  modem  industrial  system 
or  solution  is  that  of  securing  to  the  work- 
i  a  just  compensation  for  the  accidental 
i  incident  to  his  employment.     The  com- 
mon laws  of  England  and  the  United 
States  offer  only  such  protection  as 
is  afforded  by  the  rules  of  what  is 
briefly   known  as   the    "employer's 
liability."     It  is  axiomatic  that  each 
accountable  for  his  own  acts,  volimtarily 
tied;  but  it  is  a  further  well-established 
le  that  an  employer  is  responsible  for  the 
ne  by  his  employee  within  the  scope  of  his 
Tnent.     This  rule  inures,  not  only  to  the 
of  outside  parties,  but  also,  within  certain 
to  that  of  employees;  so  that  where  an  in- 
an  employee  is  chargeable  to  the  negligence 
employer  or  of  his  personal  representative, 
ion  may  be  brought  for  the  recovery  of 
^s.     In  reading  the  following  simimary  of 
ployer's  duty,  it  must  constantly  be  borne 
1  that  each  statement  is  subject  to  qualifi- 
and  refinements,  differing  locally,  and 
e  employer  may  be  found  to  be  not  liable 
apparent  negligence  because  of  the  de- 
of  assumption  of  risk,  contributory  negli- 
or  fellow-service. 

briefest  statement  of  the  rule  of  the  em- 
s  duty  is  that  he  is  required  to  use  due  care 
safety  of  his  employees  while  they  are  en- 
n  the  performance  of  their  work.  This  is 
,0  include  the  tise  of  all  reasonable  means 
icautions,  the  facts  in  each  particular  case 
taken  into  consideration.  If  such  pro- 
have  been  made  as  a  reasonably  prudent 
ould  supply  if  he  were  himself  to  be  ex- 
;o  the  dangers  of  the  employee's  position, 
jirge  of  negligence  will  not  be  sustained. 
case  of  corporations,  the  supreme  court 
i  that  that  aegree  of  caution  and  foresight 
lired  which  a  corporation  controlled  by 
and  prudent  officers  would  be  expected  to 
» 

required  degree  of  care  is  not  capable  of 
e  determination,  but  is  proportioned  to 
igers  which  the  employee  must  face.     The 
y  incidents  of  railroading,  mining,  and  of 
classes  of  manufacturing  are,  m  them- 
in  comparison  with  many  other  employ- 
ments,    imtisually     dangerous.     In 
^^    such  cases  the  measure  for  ordinary 
^    care    is    advanced    beyond    the    re- 
quirements resting  on  the  employer 
under    less     dangerous     conditions. 
ed  from  this  rule  is  the  position  of  the  em- 
who  is  engaged  expressly  for  the  purpose 
ing  repairs  or  of  remedjrmg  known  condi- 
i  danger.     Place,  materials,  tools,  and  ap- 
s  are  all  subjected  to  the  same  test  of  rea- 
:  safety  and  an  adequate  adaptation  for 
k  in  view.     The  employer  cannot  be  made 
irer,  nor  is  he  botmd  to  experiment  with 


every  invention  that  promises  a  greater  degree  of 
safety.  He  will  not  be  allowed  to  disregard 
them  entirely,  however,  and  particularly  where 
a  device  is  shown  to  be  of  marked  value.  The 
law  of  general  usage  largely  controls,  and  this 
may  at  one  time  compel  the  adoption  of  what,  at 
an  earlier  day,  would  not  have  been  considered  an 
essential.  The  duty  of  keeping  places  and  ap- 
pliances in  repair  devolves  on  the  employer,  but 
under  limitations  that  are  not  at  all  agreed  upon 
by  the  courts.  In  general,  the  care  of  simple 
tools  and  the  avoidance  of  obvious  dangers  may 
be  left  to  the  employee  at  his  peril,  while  condi- 
tions demanding  closer  examination  or  greater 
skill  for  their  discovery  and  remedy  are  charge- 
able to  the  employer. 

Springing  out  of  the  duty  of  maintenance  and 

repair  is  that  of  inspection.     The  measure  of  this 

duty  varies  with  the  nature  of  the  circtimstances, 

as  of  simple  or  complex    machinery,  stable  or 

rapidly  deteriorating  instrumentali- 

IhitiMof  ^^®^'  ®^^*  Nothing  more  is  to  be 
ftr^^fiJMiHftn  required  in  any  case  than  a  reason- 

"  ably  careful  inspection,  both  as  to 

thoroughness  and  frequency.  Passing 
from  the  inanimate  and  irresponsible  instrumen- 
talities, we  find  the  rule  that  the  employer  must 
be  reasonably  and  properlv  careful  and  diligent 
to  secixre  employees  of  such  qualifications  and  in 
such  numbers  as  will  enable  his  business  to  be 
carried  on  without  imnecessary  risk  to  those  en- 
gaged in  it.  This  involves  proper  care  in  the 
original  hiring,  due  diligence  in  subsequent  in- 
quiry, and  the  maintenance  of  a  suitable  system 
of  conducting  business  and  in  the  organization  of 
the  working  force.  Related  to  these  duties  is 
that  of  making  and  enforcing  proper  rules  and  the 
giving  of  suitable  instructions,  where  the  busi- 
ness is  such  as  to  warrant  them. 

The  duties  above  enumerated  are  generally  con- 
sidered as  being  matters  of  personal  obligation,  of 
which  the  employer  can  relieve  himself  only  by 
their  performance;  or  in  other  words,  they  are 
non-delegable,  and  must  be  performed,  if  not  by 
the  employer,  then  by  his  personal  representative, 
for  whose  acts  he  is  responsible.  It  is  for  negli- 
gence of  one  or  another  of  these  duties,  resultmg 
in  injury  to  an  employee,  that  actions  for  dam- 
ages mav  be  brought  imder  the  common  law  lia- 
bility of  the  employer.  As  already  mentioned, 
certain  defenses  are  open  to  the  employer,  which 
will  now  be  noticed  in  the  order  named  above. 

According  to  the  doctrine  of  assumption  of 
risks,  a  workman  of  mature  years  and  ordinary 
intelligence,  offering  himself  for  emplojrment,  is 
presumed  to  know  and  appreciate  the  conditions 
and  to  assume  the  risks  ordinarily  incident  to  the 
undertaking;  or,  as  is  often  said,  the 
Aawimiiriftn  ^^^  imports  into  his  contract  of  em- 

ofBiita  ployment  an  agreement  to  assume 
the  ordinary  risks  of  the  service,  and 
such  other  risks  as  may  be  known  to 
and  appreciated  by  him;  and  if  the  accident  oc- 
casioning an  injury  is  traceable  to  causes  em- 
braced within  this  description,  the  employer  will 
not  be  held  liable  therefor.  Risks  which  may  be 
obviated  by  the  exercise  of  reasonable  care  on 
the  part  of  the  employer  are  to  be  classed  as  ex- 
traordinary, and  these  the  employee  is  held  not 
to  have  assumed  tmless  he  knows  and  compre- 
hends the  dangers  arising  from  the  employer's 
negligence.  If  the  dangers  are  open  or  are  duly 
brought  to  his  knowledge,  an  employee  entering 
upon  or  remaining  in  service  is  presumed  to  have 
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waived  his  claim  against  his  employer  for  resulting 
damages.  If  a  complaint  is  made,  however,  and 
is  answered  by  a  promise  to  repair,  the  employee 
will  be  rehevcd  of  the  risk  for  a  reastmable  time, 
after  which  it  will  again  devolve  upon  him  if  he 
continues  to  work  without  the  repair  actually 
having  been  made. 

When  a  risk  involves  such  a  degree  of  danger 
that  a  man  of  ordinary  prudence  would  not  as- 
sume it,  the  eniployer*s  defense  would  be,  not  that 
the  employee  assumed  the  risk,  but  that  he  was 
negligent  in  engaging  in  work  under  such  circum- 
stances, and  that  by  such  contributory  negligence 
he  is  debarred  from  any  recovery  of  damages. 
The  doctrine  of  comparative  negligence,  accord- 
ing to  which  the  court  weighs  the  negligent  acts 
of  the  two  parties  and  attempts  to  apportion  the 
fault,  has  been  followed  in  some  jurisdictions ;  but 
it  is  commonly  said  that  in  cases  of  mutual  fault 
the  courts  will  neither  cast  all  the  consequences 
on  the  employer,  nor  attempt  any  apportionment 
thereof.  Statutes  have  been  enacted  in  some 
jurisdictions,  however,  and  notably  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  U.  S.,  requiring  the  courts  to  take 
notice  of  the  comparative  negligence  of  the  em- 
ployer and  the  injured  employee,  and  to  render 
judgment  accordingly. 

The  remaining  defense  of  the  employer  is  what 

is  known  as  the  fellow-servant  rule,  or  the  doctrine 

of   common   employments     This    rule   has   been 

stated  thus:   "A  master  is  not  bound 

«i  jl  to  indemnify  one  servant  for  injuries 

8«rvwit  Btde  *^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  negligence  of  another 
servant  in  the  same  common  em- 
ployment as  himself,  unless  the  neg- 
ligent servant  was  the  master's  representative." 
This  doctrine  was  enunciated  in  England  in  1837, 
and  independently  the  next  year  in  this  country; 
and  as  a  result  of  the  growth  of  the  number  of 
employees  in  large  undertakings  and  the  conse- 
quent lack  of  immediate  supervision  by  the  em- 
ployer, its  application  has  come  to  be  of  the  ut- 
most importance.  What  constitutes  common 
service  is  impossible  to  determine  by  fixt  rule: 
and  various  tests,  as  of  departments  of  work  and 
of  contemplated  risks,  questions  of  rank,  and 
whether  the  same  person  may  not  be  as  to  cer- 
tain acts  a  vice-principal  and  as  to  others  a  co- 
servant,  have  been  propounded  and  discust  more 
or  less  favorably  in  various  jurisdictions.  The 
courts  of  different  states  contradict  each  other  in 
their  ridings  on  these  points,  while  within  the 
same  state,  and  even  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
U.S.,  opinions  have  shifted  from  time  to  time  so 
as  to  effect  practical  reversals  of  former  positions. 
It  was  said  in  an  opinion  from  that  court  a  few 
years  ago  that  ''there  is  perhaps  no  one  matter 
upon  which  there  are  more  conflicting  and  irrecon- 
cilable decisions  in  the  various  courts  of  the  land 
than  the  one  as  to  what  is  the  test  of  common 
service  so  as  to  relieve  the  master  from  lialnlity 
for  the  injury  of  one  servant  through  the  negli- 
gence of  another,**  And  it  may  also  be  said  that 
the  stream  of  litigation  on  this  point  shows  no 
signs  of  diminution. 

Reasons  for  the  doctrine  are  hardly  better  fixt 
than  are  the  rulings  imder  it,  and  it  seems  c|uite 
within  bounds  to  say  that  none  of  them  justifies 
the  exclusion  of  employees  from  the  benefit  of  the 
rule  of  respondeat  superior,  that  makes  the  prin- 
cipal responsible  for  the  acts  of  his  agent.  As  to 
the  defense  of  the  assumption  of  risks  the  inquiry 
may  eoually  be  raised  as  to  why  the  laborer 
should  DC  compelled  to  bear  the  burden  of  pure 


accidents  or  of  the  results  of  the  so-called 
of  God  " — the  vis  major  of  the  Roman  law — wit 
befall  in  the  prosecution  of  undertakings  thelv?^^ 
efits  of  which  are  to  be  reaped  by  thi 
while  as  to  the  plea  of  contributory  n^ 
would  seem  to  suftice  as  a  reason  why  &uch  a  pk 
should  not  be  accepted  as  a  complete  defov 
when  we  observe  that  it  is  in  itself  a  cx^nfe^onc 
negligence  on  the  part  of  the  employer,  to  the  coa- 1 
sequences  of  which  the  employee  is  only  a  con- 
tributor. 

Each  of  these  defenses  has  been  the  subject  of  I 
legislation    looking    toward    definition    and  r- 
strict  ion.     Thus,    m    Colorado    the    doctrine  oi ' 
common  employment  as  a  defensse  is 
Leffitlfttion  Practically    abolished,  while    several' 


\ 


states  eliminate  or  restrict  it  in  con- 


Bifflc^tiet 


nection   with  railwav    labor.     State 


mining  regulations  and  laws  requir 

ing  safety  appliances  on  railways  ana 
in  factories  frequently  contain  provisions  exclud* 
ing  the  defense  of  assumed  risks  and  contributory 
negligence  where  the  injury  resiilt^  from  the  em- 
ployer's failure  to  conform  to  the  requirements  of 
the  statute.  The  results  of  such  legislation  are, 
however,  only  the  securing  of  a  partial  relief,  at 
best.  The  real  difficulty  is  to  oe  foimd  in  the 
principle  of  the  law,  and  is  well  exprest  in  the  fol- 
lowing statement  contained  in  the  preamble  of  a 
German  accident-insurance  bill  of  1881.  Speak- 
ing of  the  employer's  liability  law^  then  in  force,  it 
was  said :  *'  To  burden  the  person  injured  with  the 
requirement  of  furnishing  proof  of  negligence  on 
the  part  of  the  employer  or  his  agents  transfonm 
the  beneficence  01  the  law  for  the  workingman 
into  an  illusion  in  the  majority  of  cases.  The  pr> 
curement  of  such  evidence,  stiiEciently  difficult 
in  any  event,  is  not  seldom  rendered  impossible  as 
respects  some  of  the  most  severe  injuries  brought 
about  by  natural  forces,  such  as  happen  in  mines, 
establishments  with  steam  boilers,  and  factories 
for  the  manufacture  of  explosives.  Herein  the 
condition  of  the  work  place,  the  implements  and 
appliances,  upon  which  the  whole  case  of  the 
workman  really  turns,  are  so  altered  by  the  ac- 
cident itself  as  to  be  unrecognizable;  while  those 
persons  through  whose  testimony  alone  negli- 
gence in  many  cases  can  be  proven  have  been 
killed  or  injured  in  the  accident.'* 

In  continental  Europe,  as  in  England  and 
America,  the  idea  of  the  employer*s  liability  was 
at  first  embodied  in  the  generallaw  of  negligence, 

and  ernployees  were  under  no  special 

EtaxoDe      '^^^^       ^^  Code  Napoleon  presented 

*^      a    development    closely    resembling 

that  of  our  own  common  law,  ex- 
cept for  its  omission  of  the  doctrine  of  common 
employment,  and  its  recognition  of  a  doctrine  of 
comparative  liabihty.  It  is  said  that  the  law 
was  in  general  interpreted  more  favorablv  to  the 
workingrnan  by  the  continental  courts  tfian  was 
the  case  in  England.  The  German  common  law 
restricted  the  employer*s  liability  to  cases  of  de- 
fective machinery  or  appliances,  and  those  of  the 
employment  of  incompetent  superintendents. 
In  187 1  the  empire  adopted  a  statute  on  the 
subject,  with  the  intention  of  extending  the  em- 
ployee's rights  and  of  simplifying  procedure  in 
the  recovery  of  damages.  That  the  law  was  not 
satisfactory  is  indicated  in  the  quotation  given 
in  the  foregoing,  as  well  as  by  the  fact  that  Ger- 
many was  the  first  country  to  adopt  the  princi- 
ple of  insurance  as  opposed  to  the  older  one  of 
individual  liability. 
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In  aU  countries  it  was  necessary  to  prove  the 
defatilt  of  the  employer  or  his  agent  before  an  in- 
jured employee  could  recover  damages  for  in- 
jtiries.  In  other  words,  the  trade  risk  or  risque 
ffrofessionnel  rested  on  the  emplo3ree.  Legislation 
to  fix  more  exactly  the  relative  rights  and  liabili- 
ties of  the  two  parties  was  enacted  by  various 
countries  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century, 
and  such  laws  are  still  generally  in  force;  tho 
there  is  in  every  European  country  of  industrial 
importance,  tmless  Switzerland  be  excepted, 
some  provision  for  the  insurance  of  working  men 
against  accident,  or  for  workmen's  compensation, 
which  has  for  most  purposes  superseded  the  earlier 
type  of  law.  It  can  hardly  be  denied  that  the  adop- 
tion of  one  or  other  of  these  plans,  or  of  some 
other  provision  by  which  the  burden  of  the  indus- 
trial nsk  would  be  shifted  from  the  shoulders  of 
the  worker  and  made  a  proper  charge  against  the 
industry,  and  the  right  of  his  recovery  of  damages 
made  more  secure,  would  mark  a  great  advance 
over  present  conditions  in  the  United  States. 
LiNDLEY  D.  Clark. 

onU  vols.  i.  and  iu  {Employm'  Liability^  by  C.  B.  L»batt, 
10*4:  Thg  Ltinl  Rtlaiicns  Bitu-ten  thm  hm ployed  and  th^r 
Emphytrs  in  Ptnnsyk'ania,  Campartd  v/ith  ttut  Rthxiions 
Extsiins  between  Thtm  in  Othet  SUii^s.  hv  Albert  S.  Bplles, 
1901;  F0ur  L*ctiirgs  OH  iiu  Law  of  Emphyers'  Luibdtty  at 


1 901;    four  l^CIItres  on  tne  X^il'  t/f    u.mywjfvi*     *^M*vM»  J    M* 

Homt  dw-i  Abroad,  by  Auguatine  BirrcU,  i&g|:  £:mp/c^yf^ 
aitd  Empioytf  ii«i«T  ikd  C&mmon  Law.  by  the  U.S.  Bureau 
of  L&bOT.  iQOi;  Industrial  Au4d«nis  and  Employers'  Rf- 
SponsOfiiiiy  Jcr  th^r  Compensation,  in  the  SnvaitffKtk  Ah- 
nmal  Rwp<frt  of  iJtf  Buf§au  i?f  Labor  Statistics  of  ihe  StaU  of 
Nrte  York,  1S99.  AU  etmetmcnts  by  the  state  &nd  fcJ- 
eral  legislatures  of  the  U.  S,  relative  to  employers'  tiabihty. 
onitl  A  selected  Hat  of  (urttnl  drcisions  on  iter  subject,  are 
published  in  the  Tenth  Special  Report  { taOA)*  &^<^  the  bi- 
monthly Bitllrtins  of  th*  0.  S.  Burtan  of  Labor. 

The  following  stunmary  or  digest,  prepared  and 
published  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor,  is  based 
on  its  compilation  of  the  labor  laws  in  1903,  re- 
vised to  include  the  legislation  of  1904: 

The  legislation  enacted  in  the  variotas  sUtes  with  regard  to 
the  liaUUty  oi  employers  for  injuries  sustained  by  employees 
may  be  grouped  as  follows:  (1)  Sututes  declaratwy  of  the 
common-law  doctrine  with  regard  to  the  liability  of  employ- 
ers, their  duty  toward  employees,  etc.;  (2)  sUtutes  modifying 
the  fellow-scrvanU  doctnne  by  adopting  the  theory  (o)  that 
all  superior  employees  are  vice-prinopals  as  regards  their  sub- 
ordinates, and  (Jb)  that  co-service  is  not  a  bar  to  an  action  for 
injuries  caused  by  the  negligence  of  an  employee  in  a  different 
department;  (3)  statutes  oy  which  employers  have  been, 
cither  entirely  or  in  regard  to  certain  claisses  of  injuries,  de- 
I»ived  of  the  protection  afforded  by  the  defense  of  common 
employment;  u)  statutes  holding  employers  liable  in  dam- 
ages for  injuries  caused  by  reason  of  employers'  failure  to 
comply  with  specific  provisions  of  law  concerning  conditions 
cf  ways,  machinery,  appliances,  and  plants,  hours  of  labor,  or 
other  statutory  regulations  for  the  protection  and  safety  of 
emfdoyees;  (5)  statutes  concerning  the  right  to  recover  dam- 
ages for  injuries  resulting  in  death;  (6)  statutes  concerning 
accident  insurance,  relief  associations,  etc. 

The  States  of  California,  Montana,  North  Dakota,  and 
South  Dakota  have  enacted  statutes  stating  the  common- 
law  doctnne  by  declaring  employers  liable  for  injuries  sus- 
.  tained  by  employees  in  consequence  of  the  discharge  of  duty, 
or  in  obedience  to  the  employers'  directions, 
or  on  account  of  the  want  of  ordinary  care 
Cammim-lAW  ^"^  ^^®  P*^  ^^  ^^®  employers,  exceptions  being 
iMuvnitr     «»d«  in  the  case  of  losses  suflFered  in  conse- 
laiailllliy     quence  of  the  ordinaiy  risks  of  business  or  of 
tne  negligence  of  fellow  servants.     Statutes 
passed  m  Connecticut  and  in  Minnesota  define 
the  term  "vice-principal."  and  require  employers  to  provide 
their  employees  with  a  safe  place  to  work  and  to  furmsh  rea- 
•ooably  safe  tools,  machinery,  etc.     A  Georgia  sUtute  pro- 
vides that  "except  in  the  case  of  railroad  companies,  the 
master  is  not  liable  to  one  servant  for  injuries  arising  from  the 
negligence  or  misconduct  of  other  servants  about  the  same 
twsiness.'*     Statutes  providing  that  persons  who  are  in  a 
position  to  give  orders  or  directions,  or  who  have  supervision 
over  work,  are  vice-principals,  have  been  enacted  in  Arkan- 
■as,  Connacticttt,  Indiana,  Massachusetts.  Minnesota.  Mis- 
sssippl,  Missouri.  Montana.  New  York.  Ohio.  Oregon.  Porto 
Rico,  Sooth  Carolina.  Texas.  Uuh.  and  Virginia.    Sututes 
ftcniUiag  that  co-service  is  not  a  bar  to  an  action  for  injuries 


caused  by  the  negligence  of  an  employee  in  a  different  depart- 
ment have  been  enacted  in  Arkansas,  Indiana,  Massachusetts, 
Mississippi,  Missouri,  Montana.  Ohio,  Oregon,  Porto  Rico, 
South  Carolina.  Texas.  Utah,  and  Virginia.  These  statutes 
in  most  states  apply  only  to  the  railroad  service. 

Statutes  by  which  employers  have  been  either  entirely  <^  in 
r^ard  to  certain  classes  of  mjuries  deprived  of  the  protection 
afforded  by  the  defense  of  common  employment  nave  been 
enacted  in  thirteen  states  and  territories.  In  Colorado  the 
statute  applies  to  all  industries,  and  thus  practically  abol- 
ishes the  fellow-servant  doctrine.  In  Arizona, 
where  the  statute  applies  to  all  corporations. 
MOdlnoatiOIIS  there  is  a  proviso  that  the  corporation  must 
have  had  previous  notice  of  the  incompetence, 
carelessness,  or  negligence  of  the  fellow  servant 
in  order  to  become  liable.  In  Maryland  the  statute  applies 
to  steam  and  street  railroads,  mines,  quarries,  excavations, 
etc.  In  Florida.  Georgia.  Iowa,  Kansas.  Minnesota,  Missouri, 
New  Mexico.  North  Carolina,  North  Dakota,  and  Wisconsin 
these  statutes  abrogate  the  fellow-servant  doctrine  in  the 
railway  service  only. 

Twenty-eight  states  and  territories  have  statutes  and  one 
state  has  a  constitutional  provision  holding  employers  liable 
in  damages  for  injuries  sustained  by  employees  by  reason  of 
the  failure  of  employers  to  comply  with  specific  provisions  of 
law  concerning  condition  of  ways,  macninery,  appliances, 
plants,  etc..  hours  of  labor,  or  other  statutory  regulations  de- 
signed for  the  protection  and  safety  of  employees.  In  Indi- 
ana. Kansas,  Massachusetts.  Mississippi.  New  Mexico,  New 
York,  Ohio,  and  Porto  Rico  these  statutes  apply  to  industries 
generiedly;  in  Arkansas  and  North  Carolina,  to  railroads  and 
mines;  m  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Nebraska.  Vermont,  Virginia, 
and  Wisconsin,  to  railroads  only;  in  California.  Colorado,  Illi- 
nois, Maryland.  Michigan.  Missouri.  Pennsylvania,  and  Utah, 
the  statutes,  and  in  Wvoming,  a  constitutional  provision 
apply  to  mines  only;  in  Washin^iton  the  statutes  apply  to  saw- 
mills; in  the  District  of  Columbia,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Rhode  Island  employers  are  liable  for  damages  to  their 
employees  for  injuries  due  to  failure  to  provide  fire-escapes 
on  factories,  workshops,  or  other  places  of  work;  in  Rhode 
Island,  for  failure  to  provide  proper  protection  on  elevator 
shafts,  and  in  Illinois  for  failure  to  provide  guards  on  the 
thrashing  machines,  com-shellers,  or  other  machines  run  by 
horse-power.  A  federal  statute  provides  that  any  employee 
of  a  railroad  company  engaged  in  interstate  commerce  who 
may  be  injured  by  any  locomotive,  car,  or  train  by  reason  of 
the  company's  failure  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the 
law  reqmring  the  placing  of  safety  couplers  and  power  brakes 
on  engines  and  cars,  "  shall  not  be  deemed  thereby  to  have 
assumed  the  risk  thereby  occasioned,  altho  continuing  in  the 
employment  of  such  carrier  after  the  unlawful  use  of  such 
locomotive,  car,  or  train  had  been  brought  to  his  knowledge.'* 

Nearly  all  the  states  and  territories  have  enacted  laws 
changing  either  wholly  or  in  part  the  common-law  rule  that 
no  action  for  damages  caused  oy  the  killing  of  a  human  being 
can  be  maintained,  namely:  Alabama.  Arizona.  California, 
Colorado.  Delaware,  District  of  Columbia,  Georgia,  Idaho. 
Illinois,  Indiana.  Kansas.  Kentucky^  Louisiana,  Maine, 
Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minnesota.  Mi.<»issippi, 
Missouri,  Montana,  Nebraska,  Nevada.  New  Hampshire,  New 
Jersey.  New  Mexico.  New  York.  North  Carolina.  North 
Dakota.  Ohio.  Oregon.  Porto  Rico.  Rhode  Island.  South 
Carolina,  South  Dakota.  Tennessee,  Texas.  Virginia.  Wash- 
ington, West  Virginia,  Wisconsin,  Wyoming.  These  statutes 
usually  give  the  widows,  dependents,  executors,  etc.,  the  same 
right  to  recover  damages  as  if  death  had  not  resulted  from  the 
accident.  In  a  number  of  these  states  the  statutes  fix  the 
maximum  amount  that  may  be  recovered  In  such  cases.  In 
Utah  the  constitution  provides  that  the  right  of  action  to  re- 
cover damages  for  injuries  resulting  in  death  shall  never  be 
abrogated,  and  the  amount  recoverable  shall  not  be  subject  to 
any  statutory  limitation. > 

The  following  states  have  included  in  their  statutes  regu- 
lating the  liability  of  the  employer,  provisions  to  the  effect 
that  no  contract  restricting  the  liability  imposed  by  the  stat- 
utes or  waiving  the  benefit  of  the  same  shall  be  legal  and  bind- 
ing: Arkansas.  Colorado.  Florida.  Georgia.  Indiana.  Iowa, 
Maryland.  Massachusetts,  Minnesota.  Mississippi.  Missouri, 
Montana.  New  Mexico.  North  Carolina,  North  Dakota.  Ohio, 
Oregon.  South  Carolina.  Texas,  Virginia,  Wisconsin.*  In 
Wyoming  this  is  provided  for  in  the  constitution. 

The  States  of  Indiana,  Iowa,  Maryland.  Massachusetts, 
Michigan.  MonUna.  New  York,  Ohio.  Pennsylvania,  and 
South  Carolina,  and  also  Porto  Rico,  have  statutory  provi- 
sions concerning  relief  or  insurance  funds  or  associations  for 
the  compensation  of  injured  workmen.  These 
laws  differ  greatly  in  their  scope  and  purpose. 
Salief  An  Ohio  sUtute  prohibits  railroad  corpora- 
•««i  T«i«it«««tAA  tions    from    compelling    employees    to    join 

,^?rTr^  relief  organizations  or  entering  into  contracts 

institHtiOIUI  with  the  employees  whereby  the  latter  waive 
or  surrender  their  right  to  damages.  In 
Michigan  it  is  unlawful  for  a  company  or  cor- 
poration to  require  employees  to  take  out  life  or  accident 

1  An  identical  provision  exists  in  the  Constitution  of  New 
York  (Art.  I.,  sec.  18).— Ed. 

«In  New  York  such  waivers  or  releases  are  void  at  com- 
mon law  (Johnson  w.  Fargo.  98  App.  Div.  436).— Bd, 
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policies  in  iLoy  particular  insurance  organixation,  and  all 
contracts  requiring  or  stipui&tuifi  th&t  employees  should 
procure  such  poliaes  arc  void.  Employees  may,  however, 
cootnbute  toward  voluntary  mutual  benefit  funds  and 
have  the  amount  of  the  contributions  deducted  from  their 
wages.  In  Iowa,  Montana,  and  South  Carolina  statutes  pro- 
vide that  contracts  of  insurance,  relief,  betiefit,  or  indemnity 
in  case  of  injury  or  death  between  employees  and  employers 
in  the  railway  service,  or  the  acceptance  of  such  relief,  etc.. 
do  not  constitute  a  bar  or  defense  to  a  cause  of  action  for  in- 
jury. The  Indiana  statute  provides,  however,  that  a  settle- 
ment m&y  be  made  after  the  injury.  In  Indiana  the  law  de- 
claring contracts  releasing  emplovers  from  liability  void  does 
not  apply  to  voluntary  relief  aeT:>artmcnts  or  associations 
organized  for  the  purpose  of  insurins  employees.  The  South 
Carolina  law  authonzea  manufacturing  companies  to  be- 
come members  of  mutual  companies  or  associations  for  in- 
surance against  accidents  to  their  employees.  Railroad 
companies  having  relief  departments  for  which  members  are 
required  or  permitted  to  pay  dues  arc  required  to  pay  per- 
sons entitled  to  the  benefits  the  amounts  agreed  upon,  the 
Jaw  providing  that  the  acceptance  of  such  relief  docs  not  estop 
an  employee  or  his  representatives  from  recovering  damages 
for  injury  or  death  caused  by  the  negligence  of  the  employer. 
In  Massachusetts,  New  York,  and  Porto  Rico  the  statutes 

firovide  that  employers  who  contribute  toward  insurance 
unds  or  relief  societies  or  have  insured  employees  in  insurance 
companies  may  prove  in  mitigation  of  the  damages  recover- 
able by  an  employee,  such  proportion  ol  the  pecuniary  benefit 
received  by  the  employee  from  such  fund  or  society  as  the 
contribution  of  the  employer  bears  to  the  whole  contribution 
to  the  sanie.  A  Massachusetts  statute  expressly  authorizes 
the  organization  of  railway  relief  associations  and  permits 
steam  and  street  railway  companies  to  associate  themselves 
with  Buch  organizations.  Such  a-Hsociations  must  report 
their  mcmbcrshi[>,  financial  0|nerations.  etc..  to  the  board  of 
railroad  commissioners,  who  have  authority  to  inspect  their 
books  and  papers.  The  by-laws  of  such  associations  must  be 
approved  by  the  railroad  commissioners  before  they  can  con- 
duct their  operations. 

The  Maryland  statute  *  differs  from  all  other  laws  passed  in 
this  country  in  that  it  provides  for  a  form  of  cooperative  in* 
surance  under  the  immediate  control  of  the  state.  It  pro- 
vides that  any  corporation,  partnership,  or  individual  engaged 
in  operating  any  coal  or  clay  mine,  quarry,  steam,  or  street 
railroad  in  Mary  1  an d^  and  any  incorporated  town,  city,  or 
county  engaged  in  constructing  a  sewer,  excavation,  or  other 
physical  structure^  or  the  contractor  for  such  town,  city,  or 
county,  shall  be  liable  for  damages  flowing  from  an  injury  to 
or  the  accidental  death  of  an  employee  or  servant.  If  the 
injury  was  caused  by  the  joint  neglect  of  the  employer  or  his 
servant  on  the  one  band^  and  the  injured  or  deceased  person 
on  the  other,  then  the  employer  is  liable  for  one  half  the 
damages  sustained  by  the  injury  or  death. 

The  employers  above  mentioned  may,  however,  be  re- 
lieved of  this  lability  if  they  pay  the  following  annual  sums 
for  each  employee  into  the  hands  of  the  state  insurance  com- 
missioner: Operators  of  coal-  or  clay-mining  or  Quarrying, 
f  i.So;  operators  of  steam  railways,  S3;  operators  of  street  or 
trolley  railways,  sixty  cents;  cities,  towns,  counties,  or  con* 
tractors,  such  sum  as  the  insurance  commissioner  may  deem 
necessary.  The  employers,  etc,  may  deduct  a  sum  not  ex- 
ceeding one  half  the  amount  payable  to  the  insurance  com- 
missioner from  the  wages  of  employees.^  The  insurance  com- 
missioner may  extend  the  benefits  of  this  insurance  scheme  to 
other  occupations  than  those  indicated.  The  only  indemnity 
provided  for  under  this  scheme  is  the  payment^  in  case  of 
death  by  accident  as  above  mentioned,  of  $1,000  to  the  ad- 
ministrator or  executor  of  the  deceased  or  to  the  widow,  hus- 
band, or  children.  The  insurance  commissioner  has  the 
custody  of  the  funds  and  is  required  to  invest  them  in  safe 
securities. 

Any  party  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  act  vrho  is  mak- 
ing boLter  provision,  cither  by  way  of  payment  in  case  of 
death,  injury,  sickness,  or  old  age,  or  aU  combined,  than  he 
would  be  obliged  to  do  under  this  scheme  may  be  absolutely 
released  by  the  commissioner  from  the  liability  imposed  by 
virtue  of  this  act.  but  The  legal  efiect  of  the  act  may  be  revived 
whenever  the  party  tails  to  continue  the  scheme  or  system  on 
account  of  which  the  order  of  release  was  granted. 
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See  Occupation  and  Ukem- 


EMPLOYMENT  BUREAUS.  See  Public  Em- 
ployment BUKEAUS. 

ENFAHTIH,  PROSPER;  French  cominimist; 
bom  in  Paris,  1796-  Comitig  tinder  the  influence 
of  St,  Simon,  he  acted  with  Bazard  as  leader  of 
the  movement  after  St.  Simon*s  death  in  1825. 
The  two  leaders  attracted  a  considerable  foUow- 

*  Held  unconstitutional  by  the  Baltimore  Court  of  Com- 
XDQD  Pleas,  April  a?.  1904. 


ing.     In  1S31  the  school  attempted  co—^ 
on  some  property  of  Enfantin's  at  Men  1 

But  commencing  as  a  devotee  of  niysii_„    

fantin  finally  adopted  the  doctrine  of  *'free  love' 
this  brought  him  into  trouble  with  most  of  ^ 
fellow  religionists.  Bazard  differed  from  En^ 
faotin,  who  became,  after  Bazard  retired,  the  sole 
chief  of  the  St.  Simonians*  called  "the  siipi 
father**  in  their  somewhat  fantastic  refigit 
forms.  But  their  practises  produced  troubk 
Enfantin  was  condemned  on  Aug.  28,  1852,  in 
company  with  Charles  Dttveyrier  and  Michtl 
Chevalier,  to  a  year's  imprisonment  and  a  fine  of 
100  francs  for  having  assisted,  without  previously 
obtaining  permission,  in  the  formation  of  an  asso- 
ciation consisting  of  more  than  twenty  members, 
and  in  the  promulgation  of  articles  injurious  to 
public  morali^^y.  The  penalty  was  before  long 
commuted,  and  Enfantin  made  his  w*ay  to  Eg>*pt, 
where  he  studied  the  question  of  piercing  the 
Isthmus  of  Suez.  Subsequently  he  returned  to 
Paris,  and  was  appointed,  in  1845,  a  director  of 
the  first  company  for  constructing  a  railway  from 
Paris  to  Lyons. 

After  the  Revolution  of  1848  Enfantin  founded, 
in  conjunction  with  Charles  Duveyrier,  the  jour- 
nal Le  Credit,  which  continued  to  appear  till  1850, 
Finally  he  became  the  administrator  of  the  second 
Paris/ Lyons  and  Mediterranean  Railway  Com- 
pany»  a  post  which  he  continued  to  hold*  till  his 
death,  at  Paris,  in  1S64.  Before  the  fall  of  the 
St»  Simonian  school,  Enfantin  published^  in  con- 

inunction  with  others,  '* Doctrine  de  St.  Simon, 
Exposition,"  2  vols.,  1830^32;  afterward,  in  his 
own  name,  "Economie  pohtique  et  Politique/' 
"Morale/*  etc. 
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Elf  GEL,  ERIfST:  German  statistician;  bom  i: 
Dresden  in  1821.  After  completing  his  studies  ai 
traveling  extensively,  he  became,  in  1850,  manaj 
of  the  recently  founded  Royal  Saxon  Statistic 
Bureau*     In  185 8 »  on  account  of  attacks  from  the 
Saxon  Chamber,  which  his  official  activity  had 
called  out,  he  resigned  this  position  and  founded  a      ! 
mortgage  insurance  company  at  Dresden,  but  in 
j86o  was  appointed  director  of  the  Prussian  Sta- 
tistical   Bureau   at   Berlin,   where   he   remained 
twenty- two  years,  earning  the  position  of  one  of 
the  leading  statisticians  of  Europe,  and  issuing 
many  private  as  well  as  official  works.      In  1882 
he  retired  to  private  life,  residing  near  Dresden 
until  his  death  in  1896*     From  i860  until  1882 
he  was  editor-in-chief  of  the  *'Jahrbuch  fur  amt- 
liche   Statistik   des   Preussischen   Staates/*   and 
from  1875  of  the  '*Statistische  Korrespondenz/' 
He  was  the  author  of  many  works,  mostly  statii' 
tical,  and  some  of  great  human  interest,    Amooj 
these  may  be  mentioned  '*Dcr  Preis  der  Arbeit 
(1872)  and  *'Der  Wert  des  Menschen"  (1883). 

EflGELS,  FRIEDRICH:  German  socialist ;  bom 
at  Barmen,  Rhenish  Prussia,  1820.  A  clerk  from 
1  S3 7-4 1,  he  discharged  his  military  duties  and 
then  entered  his  father*s  cotton  business  at  Man- 
chester, England.  Visiting  Paris  in  1844.  he  met 
Karl  Marx  and  became  his  lifelong  friend.  In 
1847  he  went  with  Marx  to  Brussels.  Banished 
from  Paris  and  Brussels.  Marx  and  Engels  pub* 
lished  the  famous  communist  manifesto.  (See 
Socialism.)  From  1848  to  May,  1849,  he  was 
with  Marx  on  the  Neue  Rhetntsche  Zettune^  pub- 
lished at  Cologne.  He  took  part  in  the  South- 
German  uprising  of  1849,  On  the  suppression  ol 
the  revolution  he  returned  to  England  and  re- 
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id  his  father's  business,  remaining  in  it  till 
after  this  he  resided  in  London.  He  wrote 
rous  German  works,  but  is  best  known  as 
itor  of  the  second  and  third  volumes  of  Karl 
s  works,  published  after  Marx's  death.  En- 
)oke  ten  languages,  and  wrote  in  English  the 
lition  of  the  Working  Classes  in  England 
^8."  Among  his  German  works  are  **Die 
ickeltmg  des  Sozialismus  von  der  Utopie  zur 
nschaft"  and  **Der  Ursprung  der  Familie, 
Vivateigenthums,  und  des  Staats."  He 
a  London,  1895. 

^IHEERS,  AMALGAlfATED  (marine  and 
i\) :  One  of  the  largest  and  strongest  of  Eng- 
rade-unions,  organized  in  185 1,  as  an  amal- 
:ion  of  several  societies,  and  mainly  through 
forts  of  WiUiam  Newton  and  William  Allan. 
was  elected  the  first  secretary,  and  annually 
ted  till  he  died  in  office  in  1874,  making  his 
a  model  of  the  trade-unions  of  his  day.  In 
t  elected  seventeen  salaried  officers.  It  has 
le  one  of  the  more  conservative  of  the  Eng- 
nions.  In  1904  it  had  660  local  branches 
(^,403  members  in  the  United  Kingdom  and 
m  other  countries.  Their  funds  at  end  of 
^ere  ;£6o5,98i,  and  their  income  during  the 
£37i»730'  Of  this  ;£i  20,580  was  spent  in 
ployea  and  emigration  benefits,  ;^i  1 1,368  in 
uinuation  benents,  ;£53,884  in  sick  and  ao- 
;  benefits,  ;£4i,735  in  working  expenses, 
96  in  strike  benefits,  ;£i 0,423  in  grants  to 
societies. 

TAIL:  The  legal  meaning  of  "entail"  is 
Id  or  custom  of  limiting;  inheritance  of  land 
►articular  class  of  heirs,  or  "an  estate  set- 
ith  regard  to  the  rule  of  its  descent "  (Whar- 
"Law  Lexicon").  The  origin  of  entail  is 
looked  for  in  feudalism  under  which  system 
man's  rights,  duties,  and  social  considera- 
lepended  on  his  relation  to  the  land,  and 
ore  it  seemed  well  to  try  and  fix  the  tenure 
d  and  permit  its  disposition.  Entails  were 
I  political  and  social  institution,  and  were 

in  all  countries  where  feudalism  existed, 
ost  countries,  however,  they  have  disap- 
1  in  the  course  of  the  political  changes  of  the 

part  of  the  eighteenth  centtuy.  In  Eng- 
:hey  have  survived,  tho  greatly  changed  by 
and  complicated  laws. 

rREPRENEUR:  This  is  a  French  word, 
f  frequently  used  in  English  to  designate 
frson  who  organizes  and  directs  the  produc- 
actors.  The  English  words  formerly  used 
is,  undertaker  and  adventurer,  are  now  used 
er  senses.  The  true  meaning  of  this  word 
tnch  is  contractor. 

USPTICS.     See  Hospitals. 

SERBS:  A  Jewish  sect  of  mystic  ascetics, 
rombined  Jewish,  Greek,  and  Oriental  doc- 
with  communistic  and  ritualistic  modes  of 
They  are  not  spoken  of  in  the  Bible,  prob- 
xcause  they  dwelt  in  retired  communities. 
represent  the  mystic  and  ascetic  forms  of 
sm.  as  opposed  to  the  orthodox  Pharisees 
itionalistic  Sadducees.  Neither  their  name 
>ngin  has  been  satisfactorily  explained, 
left  no  writings  themselves,  and  Philo  and 
Iras  are  our  onlv  authorities  as  to  their 
t  and  beliefs.    They  appear  to  have  sepa- 


rated themselves  from  the  commercial  and  politi- 
cal life  of  the  cities  and  towns,  and  to  have  dwelt 
in  small  and  isolated  villages.  Most  of  them  were 
not  far  from  the  Dead  Sea.  Their  most  distinct- 
ive characteristic  was  ascetic  communism.  They 
literally  had  all  things  in  common.     Philo  says : 

There  is  no  one  who  has  a  house  so  absolutely  his  own 
private  property  that  it  does  not  in  some  sense  also  belong  to 
every  one;  for  besides  that  they  all  dwell  together  in  com- 
panies, the  house  is  open  to  all  those  of  the  same  notions  who 
come  to  them  from  other  quartets.  There  is  one  storehouse 
among  them  all;  their  expenses  are  all  in  oommoo,  as  are 
their  garmenU  and  food.  They  do  not  retain  their  wages  as 
their  own.  but  bring  it  into  the  common  stock.  They  take 
care  of  their  sick  and  honor  their  elders. 

Every  Essene  rose  before  sunrise,  and  with  his 
face  turned  toward  the  east,  repeated  his  morning 
prayer.  As  soon  as  the  light  permitted  they 
commenced  their  daily  labors,  farming,  bee-keep- 
ing, cattle-raising,  and  such-like  htunble  occupa- 
tions. Each  little  colony  had  in  its  midst  a  room 
or  hall  where  the  membiers  met  at  regular  hours 
daily.  They  kept  apart  from  commerce,  war, 
and  trade.  Their  dress  was  as  plain  and  simple 
as  possible — a  light,  sleeveless  garment  in  sum- 
mer, and  in  winter  a  warm  hairy  mantle.  They 
cared  onlv  for  decency  and  a  moderate  degree  of 
comfort ;  luxiuy  and  show  were  imknown  among 
then^.  Both  during  winter  and  summer  they 
wore  leathern  aprons.  At  11  a.m.  they  ceased 
work,  bathed,  drest  themselves  in  q)otless  white 
linen,  and  assembled  for  their  simple  meal.  A 
blessing  was  asked  before  the  meal,  and  thanks  re- 
turned after  by  a  priest.  They  were  both  vege- 
tarians and  total  abstainers.  At  the  close  of  the 
meal  they  sung  a  hynm,  and  then  worked  again 
until  simset.  The  seventh  day  was  one  of  penect 
rest.  On  it  they  read  and  expotmded  the  Law  and 
their  own  peculiar  writings.  As  their  asceticism 
prohibited  them  from  partaking  of  the  feasts  held 
at  Jerusalem,  and  their  mode  of  worship  inter- 
fered with  their  entering  the  Temple,  they  broke 
the  Law  in  one  important  point — ^they  did  not 
attend  the  regular  feasts  at  Jerusalem.  They 
forwarded  their  gifts  instead.  The  majority  of 
them  were  celibates,  and  they  kept  up  their  ntmi- 
bers  by  adopting  children,  whom  they  taught  with 
great  care  and  patience.  If  a  man  wished  to  join 
them,  he  was  obliged  to  submit  to  a  three  years' 
novitiate,  being  rigidly  excluded  from  their 
gatherings.  At  the  end  of  each  year  he' was  ad- 
vanced by  ceremonies  and  privileges,  and  after 
three  years  became  a  full  member.  The  only 
time  oaths  or  vows  were  allowed  was  during  the 
initiation  into  full  membership.  The  candidate 
was  bound  by  tremendous  oaths  to  be  worthy  of 
the  order  and  obedient  to  its  rules.  The  Essenes 
were  never  very  nmnerous.  Philo  gives  their 
number  as  4,000.  After  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem they  disappear  from  history. 

They  believed  m  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
in  a  fixt  Providence,  in  the  future  rewards  of  the 
righteous,  and  punishment  of  the  wicked.  They 
did  not  believe  in  the  resurrection  of  the  body. 
They  were  said  to  practise  magic,  and  were  be- 
lieved by  all  Jews  to  have  prophets  among  their 
members.  It  is  probable  that  they  derived  from 
the  Zoroastrian  religion  their  celibacy,  sun  hom- 
age, abstinence  from  sacrifice,  magical  rites,  and 
intense  striving  after  purity.  They  were  every- 
where known  for  their  kindness  to  the  sick  and 
poor.  Their  knowledge  of  roots  and  herbs  en- 
abled them  to  perform  many  acts  of  healing  that 
to  spectators  seemed  miraculous.  They  were 
greatly  averse  to  slavery,  and  always  opposed  it. 
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With  few  exceptions  they  abstained  from  all 
public  affairs,  being  invariably  modest  and  re- 
tiring. Philo  gives  the  three  chief  rules  of  their 
conduct  as  follows;  "The  love  of  God,  the  love  of 
virtue,  and  the  love  of  man."  It  has  been  the 
theory  of  some  rationalists  that  Jesus  spent  some 
time  among  the  Essenes,  and  sought  to  widen 
and  propagate  their  theology  and  communism. 
(See  De  Quince y's  '*  Essays  on  the  Essenes/') 

ESTATES:  Term  used  in  political  history  for 
classes  or  orders  in  society.  Since  the  earliest 
civilizations  the  tendency  to  make  distinctions 
in  the  relative  position  of  one  set  of  people  toward 
others  has  appeared,  Plato,  in  his  "Republic," 
divides  men  into  three  classes:  philosophers  or 
magistrates,  warriors  or  gymnasts,  and  laborers 
or  artizans.  The  first  are  the  wise  thinkers,  who 
are  fit  to  rule;  the  second  the  fighters— men  of 
force  and  action;  the  third  are  the  bulk  of  the 
common  people,  whose  first  care  is  the  supplying 
of  e very-day  necessities;  and  as  the  one  or  other 
element  predominated  in  the  nature  of  the  indi- 
vidual, so  he  became  either  philosopher,  warrior, 
or  artizan.  What  was  first,  however,  the  natural 
selection  of  ability  soon  becomes  a  matter  of  in- 
heritance; and  after  a  time  the  distinction  was 
looked  upon  as  a  direct  act  of  Deity,  The  castes 
of  India,  tho  part  and  parcel  of  the  Brahman 
religion,  are  unmistakably  of  such  origin.  Ac- 
cording to  Brahman  theology,  Brahma  created 
three  different  men:  one,  the  Brahman,  emanated 
from  his  head,  and  was  endowed  with  all  knowl- 
edge of  science  and  art;  he  has  all  wisdom  and 
is  king  and  head  of  all  the  earth.  The  sec- 
ond, the  Kohatriya,  came  from  Brahma's  arms, 
and  it  was  his  right  and  duty,  under  the  control 
of  the  Brahman,  to  make  war  and  peace,  to  make 
laws  and  execute  them,  and  to  maintain  social 
order  and  the  di%"ision  of  the  castes.  The  Vaisyas 
sprang  from  Brahma's  feet,  and  were  the  tillers  of 
the  soli,  the  artizans,  upon  whom  devolved  the 
supplying  of  all  the  physical  needs  of  humanity. 

The  development  of  the  modem  *'  estates  of  the 
realm"  was  brought  about  originally  by  the  same 
natural  selection  of  the  fittest  leaders  of  thought 
and  the  strongest  protectors.  In  France,  before 
the  Revolution  of  1789,  the  three  estates  were 
king,  nobles,  and  clergy:  wliile  the  three  estates 
in  England  were  king,  lords,  and  commons.  The 
substitution  of  commons  for  clergy  in  England 
was  the  direct  result  of  the  Reformation,  and  of 
the  more  independent  thought  of  the  English 
people.  The  conditions  which  M.  Taine  speaks 
of  as  being  the  reason  of  the  power  of  the  clergy 
imdoubtedly  still  held  good  to  some  extent  in 
England  till  Henry  Vlll.  confiscated  all  their 
property.  The  English  clergy,  like  their  brethren 
m  other  new  civilizations,  were  not  only  the  most 
learned  men,  but  also  by  their  tact  became  power- 
ful in  the  affairs  of  the  nation.  When,  however, 
the  Reformation  swept  away  their  monopoly  of 
power  over  men's  consciences,  and  when  tney  lost 
their  enormous  estates,  a  new  element  began  to 
arise.  From  early  times  the  system  of  gilds  had  de- 
veloped a  certain  amount  of  local  self-government 
among  the  commoners,  who  had  thereby  gained 
confidence  in  their  own  judgment ;  and  now  a  wish 
to  act  for  themselves  in  matters  concerning  the 
whole  nation  grew  up,  which  finally  led  to  the 
execution  of  Charles  I.  and  founding  the  Com- 
monwealth. From  that  time  the  clergy  ceased 
to  have  an  independent  >standing  of  their  own ;  and 
tho  to-day  the  bishops  have  seats  in  the  House  of 


Lords  by  right  of  their  office,  they  arc  practically 
no  more  than  a  section  of  the  privileged  class. 
Their  place  as  rulers  was  taken  by  the  wealthy 
commoners. 

In  France  the  "three  estates**  continued  to 
hold  sway  long  after  their  beneficial  effects  had 
ceased;  until,  indeed,  the  load  of  oppression  bad 
become  more  than  could  be  borne.  As  there  was 
not  even  a  nominal  representation  of  the  people, 
the  evils  continued  until  the  volcanic  wrath  of  the 
people  swept  away  all  three  estates,  and  put  the 
management  entirely  into  the  hands  of  the  bour- 
geois commoners.  They,  however,  were  not  yet 
equal  to  the  task,  and  the  warrior  had  again  to' be 
looked  up  to.  The  bourgeois  were  called  the 
fourth  estate;  but  the  great  mass  of  the  people— 
the  working  people — are  not  of  any  estate  as  yet. 
tho  the  lesson  ot  history  goes  to  show  that  in  due 
season  there  will  be  no  distinctions  of  estate  or 
classes.  Modem  socialism  is  sometimes  consid^ 
ered  the  rising  of  the  fourth  estate,  which. 
abolish  all  estate  and  introduce  equality. 


EVAIfS,   FREDERICK  WILLIAM:    American 

Shaker;  bom  at  Bromyard*  England,  1808;  came 
to  America  in  1S20.  Apprenticed  to  a  hatter,  be 
managed  to  educate  himself,  and  later  travels!  to 
New  Orleans,  also  paying  a  visit  to  England.  In 
1S30  he  joined  the  Shakers  at  Mount  Lebanon, 
N,  Y.,  and  in  i8i8  became  assistant  elder  in  the 
"North  Family,  and  in  1858  elder  of  three  fam- 
ilies. Prom  1873  to  1S75  he  edited  a  little  paper. 
The  Shaker  a  mi  Shaker  ess .  Amon  g  his  works  are : 
''Autobiography  of  a  Shaker**  (1869) ;  **  Religious 
Communism  '  (1872);  '*  The  Second  Appearing  of 
Christ''  (1873).     He  died  in  1893. 

EVAlTSj  GEORGE  HENRY:  American  editor; 
bom  at  Bromyard,  England,  1805 ;  came  to  Amer- 
ica in  1820.  He  edited  and  pubUshed  the  first 
labor  papers  in  America:  The  Man,  at  lthaca»  N, 
Y.»  about  1822;  '*The  Working  Man*s  Advocate, 
New  York,  a  part  of  the  time  1825-^0;  The  Daily 
Sentimd  in  1837  in  New  York,  stnd  Young  Affur* 
tea  in  New  York  and  Rahway,  N*  J.,  1853,  The 
demands  advocated  by  Evans  and  printed  at  the 
head  of  Young  America  were :  i .  The  right  of  man 
to  the  soil.  Vote  yourself  a  farm."  2.  Down 
with  monopolies,  especially  the  United  States 
Bank.  3.  Freedom  of  public  lands.  4,  Home- 
steads made  inalienable.  5.  Abolition  of  all  laws 
for  the  collec  tion  of  d  ebts .  6 .  A  general  banknipt 
law.  7.  A  hen  of  the  laborer  upon  his  own  work 
for  his  wages*  8.  A  boh  tion  of  imprisonment  for 
debt*  9.  Equal  rights  for  women  with  men  in  aU 
respects.  10.  Abolition  of  chattel  slavery  and  of 
wages  slavery.  1 1 .  Land  limitation  to  1 60  acres. 
1 3  .Mails  in  the  V.  S.  to  run  on  the  Sabbath.  Evain 
became  a  friend  of  Horace  Greeley,  and  followed 
the  political  movements  of  the  time  with  interest* 
He  died  in  1855, 

EVElfllfG-SCHOOLS:  The  evenings  or  night- 
schools  are  supplementary  to  the  day-schools. 
They  may  be  either  elementary,  high»  or  profes- 
sional. In  countries  where  education  is  com- 
pulsory the  evening-school  usually  has  a  profes- 
sional character,  and  becomes  a  trade-school, 
combining,  however,  general  information  with 
professional  instruction.  Germany  alone  has 
about  750,000  pupils  in  these  schools.  The 
evening-schools  of  France  are  mostly  professional 
{icoUs  professionnelk's)t  and  have  a  very  high 
standing^ — giving  both  theoretical  instruction  and 
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ical  traininfi^.  Sweden,  Norway,  Holland, 
am,  Austria-Hungary,  S^ain,  Portugal,  Italy 
la,  Switzerland,  Rumania,  have  introduced 
»ls  of  this  character;  and  in  most  of  these 
aies  attendance  is  compulsory.  Bo3rs  and 
ire  usually  separate  where  the  object  is  pro- 
nal  instruction.  The  expenses  are  borne  by 
lunicipality  and  the  state  or  province  con- 
f ;  in  some  cases  by  private  or  professional 
uzations.  Attendance  is  compulsory  in  all 
where  the  community  supports  the  school, 
leriod  lasts  from  two  to  four  years ;  i.  e.,  from 
ourteenth  to  sixteenth  or  eighteenth  year, 
aw  of  Sweden  (1898)  provides  that  religion, 
ish  language  and  literature,  arithmetic,  ge- 
ry,  drawing,  botany,  and  history  should  be 
It  as  general  branches;  professional  branches 
ately  to  girls  and  boys, 
sat  Britain  has  an  extensive  system  of 
ng  schools.  In  1903-4  the  government 
ed  aid  to  5,579  schools  in  England  and  Wales 
to  the  amount  of  £304,962.  The  enrol- 
was  469,686.  They  were  partly  of  a  pro- 
nal,  partly  of  a  general  character;  in  many 
both  features  were  combined, 
in  other  instances,  the  United  States  have 
I  up  the  system  of  supplementary  instruc- 
by  evening-schools  extensively.  This  has 
ne  an  absolute  necessity  in  many  large  cities 
s  East  and  North,  since  the  influx  of  adult 
^ers  has  been  so  great  during  the  last  few 
that  something  had  to  be  done  to  initiate 
into  the  languap^e,  history,  and  politics  of 
oimtry.  Accordm^ly,  systematic  attempts 
been  made  to  organize  the  evening-schools  in 
i  manner  that  adults  can  attend  without  em- 
ssment.  The  evening-schools  have,  con- 
ntly,  a  double  aspect:  i.  They  are  to  serve 
agency  of  general  education,  both  elemen- 
ind  higher,  for  all  those  who  are  able  to  un- 
smd  English  sufficiently  Well  to  profit  by 
instruction.  The  branches  taught  are  those 
e  corresponding  grades  in  the  municipal 
Is.  2.  The  evenmg-schools  are  to  make 
sion  for  the  instruction  in  the  English  lan- 
>,  in  civics,  in  American  history,  arithmetic, 
ther  branches  profitable  to  adult  foreigners. 
i  classes  are  arranged  chiefly  in  national 
»8,  i.  e.,  German,  Italian,  French,  Russian, 
sh,  etc.  The  Educational  Alliance  (q.  v.) 
ng  excellent  work  in  New  York  City  along 
ine,  particularly  for  the  Jews  from  different 
Ties. 

many  of  these  schools  instruction  is  given  in 
land  and  mechanical  drawing,  ana  other 
ssional  branches.  Nevertheless,  there  is  a 
need  for  professional  evening  trade-schools 
i  instruction  is  systematic  for  each  pro- 
n  on  European  models.  The  city  of  Berlin 
has  twenty-five  evening  trade-scnools,  with 
rohnent  of  over  25,000.  While  this  system 
tde-schools  would  add  considerably  to  the 
1  budget,  the  expenditure  would  tie  ampl^ 
led  by  superior  work  in  craftsmanship,  as  is 
ssed  in  all  manufacturing  centers  of  western 
?e. 

addition  to  regular  class  instruction,  New 
City  and  other  cities  have  introduced  free 
f  courses  in  the  evening.  These  courses  are 
^ientific  character  on  certain  evenings  and  in 
in  localities;  but  more  frequently  they  are 
opolar,  altho  instructive  character — dealing 
literature,  travel,  history,  etc.  New  York 
begaa  this  system  tentatively  in  1890  with 


six  centers.  In  1904  there  were  140  centers, 
4,200  lectures  with  about  1,200,000  attendants. 
The  city  expended  $545,000  for  evening-school 
instruction  during  1905. 

EVOLUTION  AND  SOCIAL  REFORM:  That 
biological  principles  and  the  teachings  of  the  evo- 
lutionarv  philosophy  have  an  important  bearing 
on  social  reform  is  to-day  all  but  universally  ad- 
mitted; vet,  strange  to  say,  even  the  best  writers 
and  authorities  are  utterly  disagreed  as  to  the 
reform  position  to  which  these  principles  lead. 
Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  and  some  other  writers  use 
the  theory  of  evolution  as  an  argument  against 
state  interference  with  private  property  and  the 
necessity  of  industrial  competition  to  human  prog- 
ress. Mr.  Benjamin  Kidd  is  equally  clear  that 
evolution  teaches  the  necessity  of  a  great  expan- 
sion of  state  interference,  tho  it  must  be  an  inter- 
ference which  shall  preserve  and  not  destroy 
competition.  Professor  Huxley  uses  biology  to 
ridicule  Spencer's  position,  while  Professor  Rit- 
chie and  most  Socialists  make  biology  prove  the 
necessity  and  practicability  of  an  organic  social 
life,  where  industrial  competition  shall  disappear. 
Finally  Prof.  S.  N.  Patten,  in  his  "Theory  of 
Social  Forces,"  a  work  published  in  January, 
1896,  says  (p.  5) :  "Even  the  theory  of  evolution 
has  had  as  yet  but  little  influence  on  the  social 
concepts  and  ideals  of  the  race";  and  he  argues 
that  economics  are  psychological  quite  as  truly  as 
biological.  To  unaerstand  this  confusion  it  is 
necessary  to  ask  what  evolution  is. 

"Evolution."  says  Profefc&or  HuJtlev  ('^Eirolutton  m  Biol- 
ogy ')  "is  at  present  emfdoyed  in  biology  51s  a  generfll  imme 
for  the  history  of  the  steps  by  which  any  living  being  Has  ac- 
quired the  morpholoffical  and  the  physiological  chAfscters 
which  distinguish  it."^    He  says  aeain  ( 'Aniencan  Addreis- 
es,"  p.  xo):     "The  hyfKJthcsis  of  evolution 
supposes  that  in  all  this  vast  progreisicm  there 
IMblitlOlll    ^  ^o  breach  of  continuity.  .  .  .  but  that  the 
of  Svalittloii  ^**°^*  might  be  compared  to  that  wonderful 
01  AToiauon  process  of  develcjpnjent  which   inay  be  seen 
going  on  every  dajr  under  our  eyes,  in  virttue 
of  which  there  arises  out  of  the  semifluid, 
comparatively  homogeneous  substance,  which  we  call  an  egg, 
the  complicated  organization  of  one  of  the  higher  animals. 

But  we  cato  be  more  definite  than  this.  Says 
Spencer  ("First  Principles,"  §  145): 

"  Evolution  is  an  intention  of  matter  and  concomitant 
dissipation  of  motion,  dunng  which  the  matter  passes  from  an 
indefinite,  incoherent  homogeneity  to  a  definite,  coherent  het- 
erogeneity, and  during  which  the  retained  motion  undergoes 
a  parallel  transformation."  But  the  word  is  often  used  m  a 
still  narrower  sense  than  this,  a  sense  which  identifies  it  with 
some  form  of  what  is  often  also  called  Darwinism,  and  whkh 
makes  it  the  theory  of  "the  derivation  or  descent,  with  modi- 
fication, of  all  existixig  species,  genera,  orders,  classes,  etc.,  ol 
animals  and  plants  fxom.  a  few  simple  forms  of  life,  \t  not 
from  one"  ("Century  Dictionary"). 

Thus  far  all  authorities  are  practically  agreed. 
But  when  we  come  to  ask  how  this  evolution  has 
taken  place  we  find  more  disagreement.  We  do 
not  here  refer  to  the  fundamental  Questions  of  how 
evolution  started;  whether  it  is  teleolofi[ical ;  what 
it  teaches  concerning  the  existing  of  a  divine 
power  in  or  above  nature.  With  these  questions 
we  are  not  here  concerned.  But  the  authorities 
differ  even  as  to  the  ways  in  which  evolution 
works  wholly  apart  from  the  question  of  its  origi- 
nation or  any  divine  element  in  it.  There  may  be 
more  agreement  than  first  appears,  but  it  is 
necessary  to  refer  to  the  different  views  of  evo- 
lution in  order  to  understand  their  bearing  on 
social  reform. 

The  evolutionary  hypothesis  did  not  originate  with  Charlea 
Darwitti    The  generu  thought  of  evdution  is  as  oM  '--^-^ 
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«s  the  Indian  mystics  and  the  Greek  physicists.     It  finds  & 
comjkaratively  clear  expression  in  Leibnit2*s  principle  of  con- 
tinuity, and  plays  no  small  part  in  all  Gernmn  philosophy. 
Lven  in  its  Darwinian  form  tt  appears  quite 
explicitly  in  the  writings  of  Lamarck  (Paris, 
Tirimil       i8oo-j»).  of  Dr.  W.  C.  Wells,  of  Charleston. 
Forma  of  tha  S,  C  (rftu).  and  of  Sir  Charles  Lvell  (185^9)- 
<Sv  Lamarck   Uught.  amonu  other  things,   that 

TlMrrj  the  production  of  a  new  organ  in  on  animal 
body  results  from  the  suiKTvcntion  of  a  new 
want  ibesoin)  continuinu  to  make  itself  felt, 
and  a  new  movement  which  this  want  gives  birth  to  and 
encourages.  It  is  this  law  which  has  been  principally  associ- 
ated with  Lamarck's  name,  and  is  often  referred  to  as  his 
hypothesis  of  the  evolution  of  organs  in  animals  by  appetence 
or  longing,  although  he  did  not  teach  that  the  animal  s  desires 
affect  its  conformation  directly,  but  that  altered  wants  leail 
toaltered  habits,  which  result  in  the  formation  of  new  organs, 
as  well  as  in  modilication,  growth,  or  dwindling  of  those  pre- 
viously existing. 

Mr.  Alfred  Wallace,  as  early  as  185s  ('*  Ann.  and  Mag.  Nat. 
Hist./'  iSss),  formally  announced  his  belief  in  the  theory  of 
descent  of  species,  and  intimated  that  the  manifest  adapta- 
tion of  certain  varieties  to  their  surrmindings  secured  them 
the  best  chances  of  perpetuation.  Later  records  show  that 
Mr«  Wallace  did  not  stop  at  this  stage  of  development. 

But  it  was  Charles  Darwin  who.  in  his  great  book,  "The 
Origin  of  Species."  first  placed  the  idea  of  evolution  clearly 
before  the  world  and  Brined  the  gradual  assent  of  almost  the 
whole  thinking  world  to  his  argument  in  general,  if  not  in 
detail.  DarAin's  theory  has  as  its  special  points  the  inherent 
susceptibility  and  tendency  to  variation  according  to  condi- 
tions of  environment;  the  preservation  and  perfection  of  or- 
gans best  suited  to  the  individual  in  its  struggle  for  existence; 
the  perpetuation  of  the  more  favorably  organiied  beings,  and 
the  destruction  of  those  less  fitted  to  service;  the  OT>eration  of 
natural  selection,  in  which  sexual  selection  is  an  important 
factor;  and  the  general  proposition  that  at  any  given  time  any 
given  organiiim  represents  the  result  of  the  foregoing  factors, 
acting  in  opposition  to  the  hereditary  tendency  to  adhere  to 
the  type  or  "breed  true."  Since  Darwin's  day  two  main 
schools  have  arisen.  One  school,  sometimes  called  the  La- 
marckian,  holds  to  the  distinguishing  principle  of  Lamarck, 
that  acquired  variations  can  be  transmitted,  and  that  since 
these  variations  are  and  must  be  adapted  to  external  agencies 
and  surroundings,  and  hence  of  greater  value  to  the  indiA^nd- 
ual  and  the  race,  such  variations  are  most  important  in  the 
differentiation  of  new  forms  of  life.  The  other  school,  fol- 
lowing Weisnmnn  in  Germany,  has  in  the  name  of  pure  Dar- 
winism or  neo- Darwinism  claimed  that  there  is  no  satisfac- 
tory evidence  that  those  variations  which  are  the  result  of 
mechanical  causes  (acquired  variations)  can  be  inherited,  that 
every  instance  in  which  the  effects  of  use  and  disuse,  of  mu- 
tilations and  prenatal  influences  and  the  like  arc  supposed  to 
be  shown  are  capable  of  another  explanation. 

Most  embrvologists  to-day  probably  incline  to 
the  school  of  Weismann ;  but  the  other  side  is  aHv 
supported,  nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  both 
siaes  admit  that  some  variations  at  least  can  be 
transmitted. 

Nor  must  the  agreement  of  the  two  schools  and 
the  general  acceptance  by  all  biologists  of  the 
principle  of  evolution  by  the  struggle  for  life  and 
the  sur\4val  of  the  fittest  be  forgotten.  Says  Mr. 
Benjamin  Kidd  {'*Social  Evolution,"  p.  34): 

Progress  c\''erywhere  from  the  beginning  of  life  has  been 
effected  in  the  same  way.  and  it  is  possible  in  no  other  way. 
It  is  the  result  of  selection  and  rejection.  In  the  human  speciefi, 
as  in  every  other  species  which  has  ever  existed,  no  two  in- 
dividuals of  a  generation  are  alike  in  all  respects.  There  is 
infinite  variatioii  within  certain  limits.  Some  are  lightly 
above  the  average  in  a  particular  direction  as  others  are 
below  it,  and  it  is  only  when  conditions  prevail  which  are 
favorable  to  a  preponderating  reproduction  of  the  former 
that  advance  In  any  direction  becomes  possible.  To  formu- 
late this  as  the  immutable  law  of  progress  since  the  begin- 
ning of  life  has  been  one  of  the  principal  results  of  the 
biological  science  of  the  century ^  and  recent  work,  including 
the  remarkable  contributions  of  Professor  Weistnann  in  Ger- 
many, has  all  tended  to  establish  it  on  foundations  which  are 
not  now  likely  to  be  shaken. 

With  such  a  succinct  statement  as  to  the  views 
of  various  schools  of  biologists  as  to  evolution, 
we  are  no\v  able  to  better  understand  the  bear- 
ings of  their  views  on  social  reform,  That  such 
a  view  mtist  have  deep  bearing  on  social  reform 
is  obvious.  That  man*s  development  is  subject, 
in  part  at  leasts  to  the  same  laws  which  govern 
the  development  of  plants  and  brute  animal  life 


no  thinking  man  to-day  denies,  tho,  as  we  shall 
see,  good  authority  questions  whether  these  are 
the  only  laws  which  control  human  progress.  We 
pass,  therefore,  to  consider  the  different  applica^- 
tjons  of  evolutionary'  thought  to  social  reform. 

The  leadership  in  the  application  of  the  doc- 
trine of  evolution  to  social  science  belongs  im- 
doubtedly  to  Herbert  Spencer,  tho  by  no  means 
all  scientists  follow  his  conclusions. 

H«pb«rt      t^imte  had  already  prepared  the  way 
-^  by  treating  of  hitman  history  as  a 

^^  natural    process    of    continuous   dc- 

velopraent,  and  much  German  phi- 
losophy tends  the  same  way.  But  Herbert  Fif>«  n, 
ccr's  "First  Principles"  (1862)  first  dev 
this  thought  into  a  connected  system  {Sy 
Philosophy),  while  his  other  works  apply  th« 
thought  to  psychologic  religion,  ethics,  sociology, 
education,  etc.  Bage hot's  **Phj*3ics  and  Poli- 
tics" applies  the  thought  to  politics.  John 
Fiske's  "Cosmic  Philosophy"  applies  it  still  more 
to  man's  oripfin  and  development. 

Herbert  Spencer  makes  oiology  teach  the  folly 
of  state  intervention  and  the  necessity  of  indus- 
trial competition.  He  argues  that  it  is  absolutelv 
necessary  to  human  progress  that  each  individ- 
ual should  stand  on  his  own  legs,  and  that  the 
'*(iUest"  should  survive.  The  struggle,  he  says, 
should  go  on  "without  violence**  ("The  Sins  of 
Legislators"  in  "The  Man  versus  The  State"), 
but  government  should  not  interfere,  He  believes 
this  x»rocess  to  be  really  benevolent,  and  says» 
'*the  poverty  of  the  incapable,  the  distresses  thai 
come  upon  the  imprudent,  the  starvation  of  the 
idle,  and  those  shoulde rings  aside  of  the  weak  by 
the  strong,  which  leave  so  many  in  shallows  anil 
in  miseries,  arc  decrees  of  a  large,  far-seeing  be- 
nevolence*' (quoted  hy  Mr,  William  M.  Salter  in 
*' Anarchy  or  Government"  from  "Social  Statics"). 
Mr.  Spencer  also  belicv^es  this  competition  to  be 
just.  Each  one  should  gain  **  neither  more  nor 
less  of  benefit  than  his  activities  normally  bring" 
("Sociology,"  vol.  ii,  §  575).  "The  superior," 
he  says,  should  "have  the  good  of  his  superiority, 
and  the  evil  of  his  inferiority,"  and  he  would  put 
a  veto  "on  all  public  action  which  abstracts  from 
some  men  part  of  the  advantages  they  ha\^ 
earned,  and  awards  to  other  men  advantages  they 
have  not  earned"  (ibid.,  vol.  ii.,  §  567). 

Mr.  Spencer  g\\QB  particular  instances  of  what 
he  means — he  condemns  public  libraries,  public 
museums,  and  public  schools,  since  the^e  inean 
the  taxation  of  the  more  well-to-do  for  the  benefit 
of  the  less  well-to-do,  and  every  one,  he  main* 
tains,  should  have  all  the  benefits  of  his  exertions 
to  himself,  and  none  should  have  more  benefits 
than  his  own  exertions  entitle  him  to  ("The  Sins 
of  Legislators"  and  the  "Great  Political  Super- 
stition,*' in  "The  Man  versus  The  State/'  Cf. 
''  Sociology,*'  vol.  ii.  §  569).  This  gives  Mr.  Spen- 
cer's general  position,  which  he  has  developed  at 
length  in  his  "Social  Statics,"  "Man  versus  The 
State,"  etc,  (For  a  fuller  statement  of  his  view, 
see  Spencer) 

On  questions  of  the  method  in  evolution,  Mr. 
Spencer  follows  the  Lamarckian  view.  Mr.  Ben- 
jamin Kidd, however  (in  his  "Social  Evolution"), 
takes  Weismatm's  theory.  Of  the  l>earing  of  tl ' 
difference  on  social  reform,  Mr,  Kidd  says 
191): 

"  If  the  old  view  is  correct  and  the  efTects  of  use  and  educa- 
tioti  are  tran^imitted  by  inheritance,  then  the  Utopian  dreams 
of  philosophy  in  the  past  are  undoubtedly  posiible  of  raali- 
SAUOO.    It  we  tend  to  inherit  in  our  own  pefsons  the  result  of 
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Itication  and  mental  and  man]  ctilture  of  past  genera- 
then  we  may  venture  to  anticipate  a  future  society 
I  will  not  deteriorate,  but  which  may  contintie  to  make 
ess.  even  tbo  the  struggle  for  existence  be  suspended, 
rpidation  regulated  exactly  to  the  means  of  subsistence, 
le  antagonism  between  the  individual  and  the  social  or- 
n  extinguished,  even  as  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  has  antic- 
I"  ("Data  of  Ethics."  ch.  xiv.).     But  if,  as  the  writer 
es.  the  views  of  the  Weismann  party  are  in  the  main 
t;  if  there  can  be  no  progress  except  by  the  accumulation 
of  congenital  variations  above  the  average  to 
the  exclusion  of  others  below;  if  without  the 
lijmiwlii     constant  stress  of  selection  which  this  in- 
rM  volves.  the  tendency  of  every  higher  form  of 

^'■■*  life  is  actually  retrograde:  then  is  the  whole 
human  race  caught  in  the  toils  of  that  struggle 
and  rivalry  of  life  which  has  been  in  progress 
the  beginning.  Then  must  the  rivalrv  of  existence  con- 
humanized  as  to  conditions,  it  may  be.  but  immutable 
levitable  to  the  end. 

r.  Kidd  argues  that  this  is  the  law  of  all  prog- 
He  says  (pp.  35-37): 

»kuig  back  through  the  history  of  life  anterior  to  man. 
d  it  to  be  a  record  of  ceaseless  progress,  on  the  one  hand. 
Baseless  stress  and  comi>etition,  on  the  other.  This  or- 
and  beautiful  world  which  we  see  around  us  is  now  and 
s  has  been  the  scene  of  incessant  rivalry  between  all  the 
of  life  inhabiting  it — rivalry,  too,  not  chiefly  conducted 
en  different  species,  but  between  members  of  the  same 
s.  The  plants  in  the  greensward  beneath  our  feet  are 
Bd  in  silent  rivalry  with  each  other,  a  rivalry  which  if 
id  to  proceed  without  outside  interference  would  know 
itse  until  the  weaker  were  exterminated.  .  .  .  The 
if  the  forest  which  clothe  and  beautify  the  landscape  are 
tate  of  nature  engaged  in  the  same  rivalry  with  each 
Left  to  themselves,  they  fight  out,  as  unmistakable 
s  have  shown,  a  stubborn  struggle  extending  over  cen- 

in  which  at  last  only  those  forms  most  suitable  to  the 
ions  of  the  locality  retain  their  places. 

so  far  we  view  tne  rivalry  under  simple  conditions;  it 
mg  the  forms  of  animal  life  as  we  begin  to  watch  the 
il  nrogress  upward  to  higher  types  that  it  becomes 
dioed  and  complex.  It  is  at  this  point  that  we  encoun- 
iature  of  the  struggle  which  recent  developments  of  bio- 

sdenoe  tend  to  mng  into  ever-increasing  prommence. 
rst  necessity  for  every  successful  form  engaged  in  this 
le  is  the  capacity  for  reproduction  beyond  the  limits 
the  conditions  of  life  for  the  time  being  comfortably  pro- 
vide for.  .  .  .  Recent  biological  researcnes, 
and  more  particulariy  the  investigations 
ktvral  ^"^^  conclusions  of  Professor  Weismann,  have 
^^  tended  to  greatly  develop  Darwin's  original 

■•**''■  hypothesis  as  to  the  conditions  under  which 
promss  has  been  made  in  the  various  forms 
of  me.  It  is  now  coming  to  be  reco^sed  as 
ssarily  inherent  part  of  the  doctrine  of  evolution,  that 
Dontinual  selection  which  is  always  going  on  among  the 

forms  of  life  were  to  be  suspended,  these  forms  would 
Jy  i>os8ess  no  tendency  to  make  progress  forward,  but 
actually  go  backward.  That  is  to  say,  if  all  the  in- 
als  of  every  generation  in  any  species  were  allowed  to 
ly  propagate  their  kind,  the  average  of  each  generation 
continually  tend  to  fall  below  the  average  oteach  gen- 
1  which  preceded  it,  and  a  process  of  slow  but  steady 
Sfmtion  would  ensue. 

.  Kidd  applies  this  principle  to  man,  and 
(pp.  31-34): 

■e  laws,  the  observer  soon  convinces  himself,  have  not 
uspended  in  human  society.     On  the  contrary,  he  sees 
ley  must  have  their  most  important  seat  of  action  there. 
iognise  this  truth,  one  has  only  to  remember  that  the 
ery  which  in  our  time  has  raised  biology  from  a  mere 
01  isolated  facts  to  a  majestic  story  of  orderly  progress 
yt  suggested  by  the  study  of  life  among  the  lower  ani- 
The  law.  by  the  enunciation  of  whicn  Darwin  most 
oed  the  science  of  the  nineteenth  century,  took  shape 
in  the  mind  of  the  great  biologist,  after  obser- 
vation of  human  society — that  society  in  par- 
Ug^  IQ    ticular  which  we  see  around  us  at  the  present 
g^^  day.     Speaking  of  the  workings  of  his  mind  be- 

■■■  fore  the  "Origin  of  Species"  was  begun,  Dar- 
win says:  "  In  October,  X83&— :that  is.  fifteen 
months  after  I  had  begun  my  systematic  in- 
-I  ha(>pened  to  read  for  amusement  MaJthus  on  popula- 
lad  being  well  prepared  to  appreciate  the  struggle  for 
loe  which  everywhere  goes  on,  from  long-continued 
wtkm  of  the  habits  of  animals  and  plants,  it  at  once 
ime  that  under  these  circumstances  favorable  variations 
t«nd  to  be  preserved  and  unfavorable  ones  to  be  de- 
d.  The  result  of  this  would  be  the  foundation  of  a  new 
•:  Here,  then.  I  had  at  last  got  a  theory  by  which  to 
'  r'The  Life  and  Letters  of  Darwin,"  by  his  son,  auto- 
^ttical  chapter,  vol.  !.).••  I^oolong  around  at  the 


lowest  existing  types  of  humanity,  and  comparing  them 
with  the  highest,  one  feels  immediately  constrained  to  ask. 
Do  we  ever  fully  realize  how  this  advance  of  which  we  are  so 
proud,  and  which  is  represented  by  the  intellectual  social 
distance  between  these  two  extremes,  has  been  brought  atxmt. 
We  talk  vaguely  about  it,  and  take  for  granted  many  things 
in  connection  with  it;  but  the  number  of  those  who  have 
grasped  certain  elementary  biological  laws  of  which  it  is  the 
result,  and  which  have  controlled  and  directed  it  as  rigidly  as 
the  law  of  gravity  controls  and  directs  a  body  falling  to  the 
earth,  is  surprisingly  small.  .  .  . 

At  the  outset  we  find  man  to  be  in  one  respect  exactly  like 
all  the  creatures  which  have  come  before  him.  He  reproduces 
his  kind  from  generation  to  generation.  In  doing  so,  he  is 
subject  to  a  law  which  must  never  be  lost  sight  cmC.  Left 
to  himself,  this  high-bom  creature,  whose  progress  we  seem  to 
take  for  granted,  has  not  the  slightest  innate  tendency  to 
make  any  onward  progress  whatever.  It  may  appear 
strange,  but  it  is  strictly  true,  that  if  each  of  us  were  allowed 
by  the  conditions  of  life  to  follow  his  own  inclinations,  the 
average  of  one  generation  would  have  no  tendency  whatever 
to  rise  beyond  the  average  of  the  preceding  one.  but  distinctly 
the  reverse.  This  is  not  a  peculiarity  of  man;  it  has  t>een  a 
law  of  life  from  the  beginning,  and  it  continues  to  be  a  imi- 
versal  law,  which  we  have  no  power  to  alter. 

As  a  result  of  this  view,  Mr.  Kidd  believes  that 
to  insure  progress  society  must  insure  the  per- 
petuation of  competition.  This,  he  savs,  is 
against  the  immediate  interests  of  the  industri- 
all3r  weaker  classes,  and  therefore  they  are  advo- 
cating socialism,  the  essence  of  which  Mr.  Kidd 
finds  to  consist  in  the  elimination  of  competition. 
But  Mr.  Kidd  savs  this  cannot  prevail,  b^ause  it 
would  mean  biological  deterioration  and  death. 
Through  all  our  Western  civilization  Mr.  Kidd 
finds  a  process  ^oing  on  bom  of  the  superrational 
sanctions  of  Chnstianity,  tending  to  altruism,  lift- 
ing up  the  lower  classes,  by  an  ever-widening 
democracy  not  toward  socialism,  but  toward  a 
condition  where  all  classes  can  compete  on  planes 
of  more  perfect  equality.    He  says  (pp.  154-65) : 

The  Reformation  liberated,  as  it  were,  into  the  practical 
life  of  the  peoples  affected  by  it  that  immense  body  0^  aHru- 
istic  feeling  which  had  been  from  the  beginning  the  distinctive 
soda!  product  of  the  Christian  religion  (p.  154).  The  due  to 
modem  history,  he  says,  lies  "in  the  fact  that  it  has  consisted 
essentially  in  the  gradual  breaking  down  of  that  military  or- 
ganization of  sodety  which  had  previously  prevailed  and  in  die 
emandpation  and  enfranchisement  of  the  great  body  of  the 
people  nitherto  universally  excluded  under  that  constitution 
of  sodety  from  all  partidpation  on  equal  terms  in  the  riviUry 
of  existence.  .  .  .  And  it  tends  to  cidminate  in  a  condition 
of  sodety  in  which  there  shall  be  no  privileged  classes,  and  in 
which  all  the  exduded  people  shall  be  at  last  brought  into  the 
rivalry  of  life  on  a  footing  of  equality,  of  opportunity,  the 
si^ficance  of  the  whole  process  consisting  in  its  tendency  to 
raise  the  rivalry  of  existence  to  the  highest  degree  of  effidency 
as  a  cause  of  progress,  to  which  it  has  ever  attained  in  the  hia> 
tory  of  life. 

Mr.  Kidd  thus  formtilates  his  conclusions  as  to 
social  reform  (pp.  237,  238) : 

In  the  era  upon  which  we  are  entering,  the  long,  uphill 
effort  to  secure  equality  of  opportunity,  as  well  as  equality  of 
political  rights,  will  of  necessity  involve  not  the  restriction  of 
the  interference  of  the  State,  but  the  progressive  extension  of 
its  sphere  of  action  to  almost  every  department  of  our  social 
life.    The  movement  in  the  direction  of  the  regulation,  control, 
and  restriction  of  the  rights  of  wealth  and  capital  must  be 
expected  to  continue,  even  to  the  extent  of  the  State  itself 
assuming  these  rights  in  cases  where  it  is  cleariy  proved  that 
their  retention  in  private  hands  must  unduly  interfere  with 
the  rights  and  opportunities  of  the  body  of  the 
people.    But  the  continuity  of  prindple  may 
H^  DC  expected  to  remain  evident  under  the  new 

appeuances.  Even  in  such  cases,  the  State 
will,  in  reality,  assume  such  functions  in  onUr 
to  pr€S§rv§  or  S9cur$  free  competition  rather 
tlum  to  suspend  it.  Hence,  the  general  tend- 
ency must  be  expected  to  be  toward  State  interference  and 
State  control,  on  a  greatly  extended  scale,  rather  than  toward 
State  management.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  inferred  from  this 
that  the  development  of  soaety  in  the  direction  indicated  will 
itself  be  a  movement  toward  socialism.  This  is  not  so.  The 
gulf  between  the  state  of  sodety — toward  which  it  is  the  tend- 
ency of  the  process  of  evolution  now  in  progress  to  carry  us 
— and  socialism  is  wide  and  deep.  The  avowed  aim  6f  social- 
ism is  to  suspend  that  personal  rivalry  and  competition  of 
life,  which  not  only  is  now,  but  has  been  from  the  beginning 
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of  life,  the  fundAmental  iropetus  behind  all  r»rogTe*8,  The  in- 
herent tendency  of  the  process  of  social  development  now  tak- 
ing place  among  us  is  (as  it  has  been  from  the  bcKinning  of  otir 
civilization)  to  raiM  this  rivalry  to  the  very  highest  degree  of 
efficiency  as  a  condition  of  progress,  by  bringinR  all  the  people 
into  it  on  a  footing  of  equality,  and  by  allowing  the  fr^t 
possible  play  of  forces  within  the  community,  antj  the  widest 
possible  opportunities  for  the  development  of  every  individ- 
ual's faculUes  and  pcrsonalitv.  This  is  the  meaning  of  that 
evolutional  process  which  has  been  slowly  proceeding  thrDugh 
the  hbtory  of  the  Western  peoples. 

Contrary  both  to  Mr.  Spencer  and  to  Mr*  Kidd 
are  the  views  of  Professor  Huxley.  Of  Mr.  Spen- 
cer's view,  Professor  Huxley  says  ('* Adminis- 
trative Nihilism/*  an  address  delivered  to  the 
Midland  Institute,  Oct.  9,  iSyr): 

One  of  the  profoundest  of  living  English  philosophers,  who 
is  at  the  same  lime  the  most  thoroughgoing  aod  consistent  of 
the  champions  of  astynomcKiTacy,  has  devoted  a  very  able  and 
ingenious  essay  to  the  drawing  out  of  a  comparison  between 
the  process  by  which  men  have  advanced  from  the  savage 
state  to  the  highest  civilization,  and  that  by  which  an  animal 
passes  from  the  condition  of  an  almost  shapeless  and  struc- 
tureless  germ  to  that  in  which  it  exhibits  a  highly  complicated 
structure  and  a  corresponding  diversity  of  powers.  .  ,  .  AH 
this  appears  to  be  very  just.  But  if  the  resemblance  between 
the  body  physiological  add  the  body  politic  is  any  indicatioti 
not  only  of  what  the  latter  is,  and  how  it  has  become  what  it 
is,  but  of  what  it  ought  to  be.  and  what  it  is  tending  to  become. 
I  cannot  but  think  that  the  real  force  of  the  analogy  is  totally 
opposed  to  the  negative  view  of  State  function. 

Suppose  that,  in  accordance  with  this  view,  each  muscle 
Were  to  maintain  that  the  nervous  system  had  no  right  to 
interfere  with  its  contraction,  except  to  prevent  it  from  hin- 
dering the  contraction  of  another  musclei  or  each  gland,  that 
it  had  a  right  to  secrete*  so  long  as  its  secretion  interfered  with 
no  other;  suppose  every  separate  cell  left  free  to  follow  its  own 
''interests,"  and  laissn  fairw  lord  of  alK  what  would  become  of 
Ihe  body  physiological  f 

The  fact  is,  that  the  sovereign  power  of  the  body  thinks  for 
the  physiological  organism,  acts  for  it,  and  rules  the  individual 
components  with  a  rod  of  iron.  .,  ,  .    Hence,  if  the  sAaJiogy 
of  the  body  politic  with  the  body  physiologi- 
cat  counts  for  anything^  it  seems  to  me  to  beln 
Ettxl67  Op-   favor  of  a  much  larger  amount  of  govem- 
no-*^  fn  a^jg.,  mental  interference  than  exist.5  at  present,  or 
^II2(    TT  ^^"  '■  ^^  ^^^'  *^  *^^  desire  to  see.     But, 

OOTI  VWW    tempting  as  the  opportunity  is,  1  am  not  dis- 
posed to  build  up  any  argument  in  favor  of  my 
own  cose  upon  this  analogy,  curious,  interest- 
ing, and  in  many  respects  close  as  it  is,  tor  it  takes  no  cogni- 
sance of  certain  profound  and  essential  differences  between 
the  physiological  and  the  political  bodies* 

Professor  Huxley  then  goes  on  to  state  his  own 
views,  and  says: 

When  men  living  in  society  have  once  become  aware  that 
tbcir  welfare  depends  upon  two  opposing  tendencies  of  eciual 
importance — the  one  restraining,  the  other  encouraging,  indi- 
vidual freedom^ — the  question,  ^'Whai  arc  the  functions  of 
government?"  is  translated  into  another — namely.  What 
ought  we  men,  in  our  corporate  caj^iacity.  to  do^  not  only  in 
the  way  of  restraining  that  free  individuality  which  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  exbtence  of  society,  but  in  encouraging  that 
free  individuality  which  is  essential  to  the  evolution  of  the 
social  orgaQijtation  ?  The  formula  which  truly  defines  the  func- 
tion of  Bovcmmcnt  must  contain  the  solution  of  both  the 
problems  involved,  and  not  merely  of  one  of  them. 

Locke  has  furnished  us  with  such  a  formula,  in  the  noblest, 
and  at  the  same  time  briefest,  statement  of  the  purpose  of 
government  known  to  me: 

**mm  BND  or   govbrnmbnt   is  thb  good  of   mankind" 
(*'0f  Civil  Government,"  i  339). 

But  the  good  of  mankind!  is  not  ft  something  which  is  abso- 
lute and  fixt  for  all  men,  whatever  their  capacities  or  state  of 
civilization.  Doubtless  it  is  possible  to  imagine  a  true 
"Ci vitas  Dei,"  in  which  every  man's  mov^  faculty  shall  be 
such  as  leads  him  to  control  all  those  desires  which  run  coun- 
ter to  the  good  of  mankinds  and  to  cherish  only  those  which 
conduce  to  the  welfare  of  sodety.  and  in  which  every  man's 
native  intellect  shall  be  sufficiently  strong,  and  his  culture 
sufficiently  extensive,  to  enable  him  to  know  what  he  ought  to 
do  and  to  seek  after.  And  in  that  blessed  state  police  will  be 
as  much  a  superfluity  as  every  other  kind  of  government. 

But  the  eye  of  man  has  not  beheld  that  state,  and  is  not 
likely  to  behold  it  for  some  tim«  to  come.  What  we  do  see,  in 
fact«  is  that  states  are  made  up  of  a  considerable  number  of 
the  ignorant  and  foolish,  a  small  proportion  of  genuine  knaves. 
and  a  sphnying  of  capable  and  honest  men,  by  whose  efforts 
tb«  former  are  kept  to  a  leascnubk  st4vte  of  guidance,  and  tbe 


latter  of  repression.  And  such  being  the  case.  I  do  rot  «c 
how  any  limit  whatever  can  be  laid  down  as  to  the  extent  vo 
which^  under  some  circumstances,  the  action  of  goventme&t 
may  be  rightfully  carried.  .  .  .  Tbe  question  when  to  drtir 
the  line  between,  those  things  with  which  the  State  ought,  %sA 
those  with  which  it  otaght  not,  to  interfere,  then,  is  one  whidi 
must  be  left  to  be  decided  separately  for  each  individual  am 
The  difficulty  which  meets  the  statesman  is  the  same  astlmt 
which  meets  us  all  in  individual  life,  in  which  our  abstm: 
rights  are  generally  clear  enough,  tbo  it  is  frequently  estmndT 
hard  to  say  at  what  fjoint  it  is  wise  to  cease  our  attempts  to 
enforce  them. 

Professor  Huxley  wrote  before  Mr.  Ksdd*5  *' So- 
cial Evolution"  appeared;  but  among  his  latest 
utterances  he  showed  that  there  was  a  de«p 
division  to  be  drawn  between  the  biological  lawi 
which  govern  the  de%^elopinent  of  the  loww 
forms  of  creation  and  those  which  govern  man 
He  says  ("The  Struggle  for  Existence/*  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century,  February,  1888.  pp.  165,  166): 

Society,  like  art,  is  a  part  of  nature.  But  it  is  conveiucol 
to  distinguish  those  parts  of  nature  in  which  man  playt  tls 
part  of  immediate  cause  as  something  apart;  and«  themofs^ 
society,  like  art,  is  usefully  to  be  considered  as  distinct  firooi 
nature.  It  is  the  more  desirable,  and  even  ncoeasarr,  to 
make  this  distinction*  tdnce  society  differs  from  nature  ia 
haWng  a  definite  moral  object;  whence  it  cotisi^  about  tint 
the  couoe  shaped  by  the  ethical  man — the  member  of  society 
or  citizen— necessarily  runs  counter  to  that  which  the  non^ 
ethical  man — the  primitive  savage^  or  man  as  a  mere  memtirsr 
of  the  animal  kingdom — tends  to  adopt.  The  latter  fights 
out  the  struggle  for  existence  to  the  bitter  end,  like  any  other 
animal;  the  former  devotes  his  best  enersies  to  tbe  object  ci 
setting  limits  to  the  struf^gle. 

The  history  of  civiHiation — that  is,  of  society — ts  the  record 
of  the  atlempts  which  the  human  ra<x  has  made  to  escape 
from  this  position  (i.  e.^  the  struggle  for  existenoe  in  which 
those  who  were  best  fitted  to  cope  with  their  circimislances. 
but  not  the  best  in  any  other  sense,  survived).  The  fint  men 
who  substituted  the  state  of  mutual  peace  for  that  of  mutual 
war,  whatever  the  motive  which  impelled  them  to  take  that 
step,  created  society.  But  in  cstaoHshin^  peace,  they  oh- 
vioiwly  put  a  limit  upon  tbe  struggle  for  exiateaoe.  Between 
the  members  of  that  sodety.  at  any  rate,  it  was  not  to  be  por- 
sued  d.  on\Tf^nc«.  And  of  all  the  aucccssive  shapes  which 
society  has  taken,  that  most  nearly  approaches  perfection  in 
which  war  of  individual  against  individual  i»  most  strictly 
limited. 

Prof.  D.  G.  Ritchie,  in  his  "Darwinism  and 
Politics/'  carries  the  argument  still  further,  and 
shows,  in  the  first  place,  that  **the  survival  of  the 
fittest"  doe^  not  necessarily  mean  the  survival  of 
tbe  best ,     H  e  says : 

The  phrase  "survival  of  the  fittest"  is  very  apt  to  mislead, 
for  it  suggests  the  fittest  or  best  in  every  sense  or  in  the  high- 
est sense,  whereas  it  only  means,  as  Professor  Huxley  has 
pointed  out,  "those  best  fitted  to  cope  with  their  ctrciim* 
stances"  (article  "The  Struggle  for  Existence,"  in  Ninttttfiik 
Century ^  February,   1888,  p.    165),  in  order  to  survive  and 
transmit  offspriRg.     Now  when  we  come  to  consider  society, 
we  have  to  deal  with  a  very  complex  set  of  phenomena,  and 
what  is  fittest  in  one  aspect  may  not  be  fittest  m  anothern.  But 
natural  selection  implies  no  further  morality  than  **nothi]ic 
succeeds  like  success/'     If  the  struggle  for  food  and  mates  he 
carried  on  on  its  lowest  terms,  the  strongest  and  the  strongest 
only  would  be  selected.     But  cunning  can  do  a  great  deal 
against  strength.     Now  we  cannot  be  fuie 
that  a  ^ood  combination  of  strength  and  cun- 
«  Onrrival  of  ^^^^  ^'^^  ^  selected:    strength  in  some  cases. 
'   *v^Vj*I    *  M  ^^^"^^B  i"  othersjis  what  we  find  by  compar- 
tJl6  f^ittMt     ing  ditterent  species  of  animals  and  different 
Hot  races  of  men.     Again,  the  strongest  and  lajrg- 

tks  fi^it      *^^*  ^^*^  ^^  many  ways  finest  animals  are  not 
••^         *      necessarily  those  most  capable  of  adapting 
themselves  to  changed  circumstances.    The  in- 
significant may  more  easily  find  food  and  es- 
cape enemies.     We  cannot  be  sure  that  evolution  will  always 
lead  to  what  wo  should  regard  as  the  greatest  perfection  of  any 
species.    Degeneration  enters  in  as  well  as  progress.    The  latest 
tneory  about  the  Aryan  race  makes  the  Aryans  come  from  the 
north  of  Europe,  conquer  the  feebler  races  of  the  south,  and. 
having  proved  its  fitness  in  this  way,  jirove  its  luifitneas  in 
another  by  being  less  capable  of  siorviving  in  a  warm  cli* 
mate  than  they;  so  that  an  Aryan  language  may  be  spoken 
where  there  remains  little  or  no  Aryan  blood.    Are  we  entiUtti 
to  maintain,  with  regard  lo  human  races  and  human  indi- 
viduals, that  the  fittest  always  survive,  except  in  the  sense 
in  which  the  proposition  is  a  truism,  that  thtMe  survive  who 
are  most  capable  of  surviving? 
Fortbeir,  we  must  emphasise  the  ^t  that  the  $tni^e  goet 
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merely  between  individual  and  individual,  but  between 
id  race.  The  strug^e  amonff  plants  and  the  lower  ani- 
mainly  between  memberB  <n  tne  same  species^  and  the 
ual  competition  between  human  beings,  which  is  so 
idmired  by  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  is  of  this  primitive 
When  we  come  to  the  strujssle  between  kinds,  it  is  to 
ced  thftt  it  is  fi^ccst  between  allied  kinds;  and  so,  oj 
^  poinded  out,  the  cf^tmodaic  stniggle  between  Great 
and  the  United  States  is  fiercer  than  elsewhei*  be- 
iiAtitms,  But  so  soon  as  wc  pas£  to  the  struggle  be- 
raee  and  face,  we  fmd  new  elements  coming  in.  The 
cilch  is  fittest  to  survive,  i.  e.,  most  capable  of  gurviv- 
il  sufvive;  but  it  does  not  therefore  follow  that  the  in- 
lis  thereby  preserved  will  be  the  fittest,  either  in  the 
i  bein*  those  who  in  a  stnigule  between  individual 
iividual  would  have  survived,  or  in  the  ^ense  of  being 
vhom  we  should  renard  as  the  finest  specimens  of 
ind.  ,  .  *  Admirable,  doubtless — this  scheme  of  salva- 
r  the  elect  by  the  damnation  of  the  vast  majority;  but, 

0  not  let  us  hear  an^Tihing  more  about  its  "beneficence." 
i  not  speaking  at  random  abmit  these  ethical  applica- 
if  the  conception  of  struggle  for  existence,  Darwin 
\  as  always,  is  most  cautiou-i  and  guarded  in  his  ncfer- 

anythinR  that  lies  outside  his  own  special  sphere  of  ob- 
aa^  He  looks  forward  to  the  elimination  of  the  lower 
y  the  highef  dvilited  races  throodhout  the  world  {""  Life 
:tlerfi,"  i.,  p.  316).  He  point*  out  how  "a  struggle 
itence,  consequent  on  his  rapid  multiplication/*  ha^ 
ed  man  to  his  present  high  condition ,  '  and  if  he  is  to 
e  still  higher,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  he  must  remain 

to  a  severe  struggle,  Othervpise  he  would  sink  into 
ice,  and  the  more  gifted  men  would  not  be  mote  sue- 
in  the  battle  of  life  than  the  less  Rifted  "  ("  Descent  of 
I.  3T9I.  This,  doubtless^,  includes  the  old  object] on 
„  >riatotlc  brought  against  Plato'fl  communiam>  that 
leds  a  stimulus  to  exertion  and  industry.  But  there  is 
ilation,  no  exaltation  of  a  natural  law  into  an  ethical 

And  Jet  us  know  how  Darwin  modifies  this  very  state- 

1  the  words  that  follow: 

portant  as  the  strufi^e  for  existence  has  been  and  even 
yet  as  far  as  the  highest  part  of  man's  nature  is  con- 
there  are  other  agencies  more  important.  For  the 
qualities  are  advanced,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
nore  through  the  effects  of  habit,  the  reasoning  powers, 
tion.  religion,  etc..  than  through  natural  selection;  tho 
latter  agency  may  be  safely  attributed  the  social  in- 
which  afforded  the  basis  for  the  development  of  the 
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iialists,  however,  usually  go  fiuther  than 
)f  the  above  writers,  and  argue  from  evo- 
i  not  only  that  the  struggle  for  existence  is 
lie  only  law  of  human  progress,  but  that  it 
es  the  development  and  stuvival  of  com- 
ion  over  competition.  Says  a  recent  writer 
lymously) : 

law  of  organic  evolution  does  not  stop  with  the  de- 
lent  of  the  physical.     It  is  the  same  throughout  the 
radm  of  phenomena.     It  passes  over  into  the  imma- 
terial and  builds  up  political,  social,  and  moral 
institutions  in  almost  precisely  the  same  man- 
itr  m     ner  as  physical  organisms  are  formed.     In  the 
•J1.M     political  aspect  of  the  world  the  start  is  also 
■■""     had  with  the  individual  or  unit.     Then  follows 
a  community  of  units,  the  town,  for  instance. 
The  same  law  of  development  or  community 
I  interests  results  in  the  organization  of  counties,  states, 
kUons.  each  a  political  organism,  with  functions  pe- 
te its  specific  plane  of  being  or  place  in  the  body 
;  but  all.  when  perfected,  working  harmoniously  to- 
for  the  common  good  and  equal  rights  of  the  units,  the 
lual  men  and  women  that  form  the  organism  or  political 
This  same  law  of  progressive  development  also  fore- 
r%  the  time  when  there  will  be  a  confederacy  of  nations. 
ical  world  organism,  a  race  unity,  the  highest  ftinctions 
th  win  be  to  secure  to  the  race — unit — man  the  freedom 
if  chiuice  in  the  exercise  of  his  inalienable  right  to  pre- 
•ad  enhance  his  inherent  individuality. 

dalists  believe  in  the  evolution  of  competi- 
Says  W.  D.  P.  Bliss  ("Handbook  of  So- 
il," p.  21): 

ipetition  was  once  mainly  physical;  this  produced  the 
M  d  the  fittest  to  survive  in  physical  strife.  "There 
aants  in  those  days."  the  Nimrods.  the  Goliaths.  the 
omions,  "  kings  of  men."  Organized  society  gradually 
oed  that  physical  strife,  and  competition  became 
military  between  states.  This  was  the  distinyiishing 
» oC  the  Greek  State  and  of  the  Roman  civilization.  It 
sed  an  Alexander,  a  Hannibal,  a  Cssar.  and  continued  to 
De  of  Napoleon,  and  is  not  yet  dead.  But  gradually 
diw  frateimalism  has  replaced  military  by  industeial 
iHwo.    To>day  men  strive  neither  with  guns  por  with 


poisoned  arrows,  so  much  as  with  comerings  of  the  market 
and  with  poisoned  jgroceries.  It  has  produced  the  survival  of 
the  fittest  to  survive  in  such  a  strife — the  Rothschilds,  the 
Jay  Goulds,  the  Vanderbilts,  the  Pullmans,  the  Napoleons  of 
finance.  Therefore,  Socialists  do  not  urge  the  abolition  of 
competition.  They  simply  say  that  it  is  time  to  lift  compe- 
tition to  a  higher  level,  and  make  it  intellectual,  and  not  m- 
dustrial.  As  organized  fratemalism  has  to  a  larve  meanira 
put  down  physical  strife,  and  is  putting  down  militarism,  to 
Socialists  would  have  it  gradually  supplant  industrial  compe- 
tion  by  industrial  cooperation. 

A  recent  work,  however,  on  social  evolution  is 
Prof.  S.  N.  Patten's  "Theory  of  the  Social  Forces" 
(January,  1896).  He  sajrs  (p.  7):  "Evolution 
has  thus  far  been  studied  as  a  problem  of  bioloRy. 
This  has  been  due  more  to  what  I  would  call  a 
happy  accident  than  to  any  necessit]^  of  the  situa- 
tion. Darwin  admits  that  he  obtained  the  clue 
to  his  theory  through  reading  Malthus's  'Essay 
on  Population,'  and  in  maxiv  respects  the  atti- 
tude of  the  author  of  the  *c5rigin  of  Species'  is 
that  of  an  economist.  It  is  only  by  later  writers 
that  the  economic  elements  in  the  problem  are 
neglected,  and  that  the  theory  is  basea  solely  uix>n 
biologic  evidence.  The  happy  accident  to  which 
I  have  referred  is  the  fact  that  the  history  of  past 
organic  life  is  so  plainly  recorded  in  the  various 
organisms  of  the  present  and  in  the  fossil  remains 
of  earlier  forms." 

Professor  Patten  then  goes  on  to  argue  that 
evolution  is  the  result  of  the  action  of  environ- 
ment upon  organism;  that  biology  has  studied 
or^nism  (because  of  the  "happy  accident"  that 
this  is  what  could  be  best  historically  studied), 
but  has  neglected  environment.  He  quotes 
Spencer  as  sa3rin^  ("Psychology,"  vol.  i.,  p.  134): 
"Throughout  biology  proper  the  environment 
and  its  correlated  phenomena  are  either  but  tacit- 
\y  recognized,  or  overtly  and  definitely  recog- 
nized, are  so  but  occasionally,  while  the  organism 
and  its  correlated  phenomena  practically  monop- 
olize the  attention .  Here  Professor  Patten  finds 
the  weak  point  in  current  economic  discussions. 
They  have  overlooked  environment,  and,  says 
Professor  Patten  (p.  5),  "the  present  environ- 
ment of  the  race  is  so  different  from  its  prede- 
cessors that  a  new  social  philosophy  is  demanded 
to  explain  its  effects."  Hence  Professor  Patten's 
essay  is  "an  attempt  to  recast  current  social  phi- 
losophy and  to  introduce  into  it  elements  which 
thus  far  have  been  overlooked."  These  elements 
are  largely  psychologic,  and,  according  to  Pro- 
fessor Patten,  deserve  to  rank  equally  with  the 
biologic  factors.  By  such  an  analysis  of  man's 
present  environment  Professor  Patten  forecasts 

a  social  commonwealth,"  based  upon  a  pure 
pleasure  economjr,  even  as  state  socialism,  ac- 
cording to  him,  is  the  ideal  of  those  sufferinfi[ 
from  the  evils  of  a  fair  economy.  This  social 
commonwealth,  however,  he  says,  must  not  be 
assumed  to  be  the  highest  or  final  state.  "If  a 
progressive  evolution  continues,"  he  tells  us  (p.  6), 

other  societies  will  be  possible,  each  of  which 
will  differ  from  its  predecessor  as  radically  as  the 
society  I  describe  differs  from  our  present  society." 


society 

See  also  the  article  on  Biology. 


EXCISE  DUTIES  (from  Latin  ex-cide,  cut  off) 
are  duties  laid  upon  any  commodity  produced 
within  a  coimtry  in  distinction  from  those  custom 
duties  which  are  levied  upon  imports.  The  deri- 
vation implies  that  the  excise  is  something  cut 
off  from  the  price  for  the  benefit  of  the  State.  It 
is  an  indirect  tax,  because,  tho  levied  on  the  prod- 
uct, it  falls  on  the  consumer.  Excise  duties  are 
an  old  form  of  duty,  begun  in  England  under  this 


Bxner 
Expenditures 
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name  as  early  as  1643,  being  laid  on  ale  and  all 
forms  of  intoxicating  drinks,  and  later  on  a  long 
list  of  articles  of  food  and  clothing.  The  neces- 
sities of  life  were  later  excepted.  Excise  duties 
were  at  first  duties  on  commodities  produced  in  or 
out  of  a  country.  Robert  Walpole,  in  1 733,  intro- 
duced a  famous  excise  scheme,  whereby  tobacco 
and,  later,  wine  paid  no  duty,  but  were  warehoused 
under  the  control  of  excise  officers,  and  paid  ex- 
cise duties  only  as  sold  within  the  country.  It 
produced  a  great  excitement,  and  was  abandoned , 
To-day  excise  duties  are  paid  in  England  on  many 
things,  like  beer,  wine,  spirits,  tobacco,  dogs,  gun 
and  game  licenses,  carriages,  male  servants,  ar- 
morial bearings,  railway  tickets,  by  auctioneers, 
pedlers,  farm  brokers,  tavern-keepers,  etc. 

In  the  United  States  excise  duties  were  dis- 
liked as  inheritances  from  the  English  Govern- 
ment, and  an  effort  was  early  made  to  enact 
a  constitutional  amendment  forbidding  excise 
duties;  but  in  1790  Hamilton  proposed  and  got 
passed  an  excise  duty  on  spirits.  In  1792  it  was 
lowered,  and  under  Jefferson  abolished.  The 
War  of  181 2  led  to  an  excise  duty  on  distilled 
spirits,  domestic  refined  sugar,  salt,  carriages,  etc. 
But  in  1817  these  were  abolished,  and  no  excise 
duty  was  levied  tiO  the  internal  tax  of  1863.  {For 
a  discussion  of  excise  duties,  see  Taxation.) 

EXRER,  WILHELM  FRAIfZ:  Austrian  tech- 
nologist; Dom  in  Gaenserdorf.  Lower  Austria, 
1840;  frequented  the  polytechnic  in  Vienna;  be- 
came teacher  in  the  real-school  in  Elbogen,  Bo- 
hemia, 1862,  and  in  that  of  Krems  in  1865.  In 
1869  he  was  appointed  lecturer  on  engineering  and 
m^echanic  technology  at  the  forestry  academy  at 
Mariahrunn,  and  in  1875  professor  of  forestry, 
forestry-engineering,  etc.,  at  the  agricultural  col- 
lege at  Vienna.  Since  1874  he  has  been  inspector 
ottrade  schools  for  the  ministry  of  commerce.  In 
1879  he  founded  the  Tcchnologische  Gewerfoe- 
museum  (industrial  museum)  in  Vienna,  and  has 
been  its  director  ever  since.  Since  1882  he  has 
been  a  member  of  the  chamber  of  deputies  of  the 
Reichsrat,  where  he  identifies  himself  with  the 
German  liberals.  Since  1905  Exner  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Austrian  Upper  House*  Amone 
his  works  maybe  mentioned:  '*Holzhandel  und 
Holzindustrie  der  Ostseelander "  (1876);  *'Das 
Modeme  Transport wescn  im  Dienste  der  Land- 
und  Forstwirtschaft "  (1877) ;  '*Die  Hausindustrie 
Oesterreichs**  {1800).  He  has  edited  "Beitrage 
zur  Geschichte  der  Gevverbe  tind  Erfindungen 
Oesterreichs  * '  (1873),  and  the  '  *  Mitteilungcn  des 
Technologischen  Ge  wer  bemuse  urns  "  (1880,  sqq). 
Address:  Technologische  Gewerbemuseura,  Vi- 
enna, Austria. 

EXPENDITURES  (Family,  See  also  Prices)  : 
According  to  the  well-knowii  laws  formulated  by 
Dr.  Engels.  head  of  the  Prussian  Royal  Bureau 
of  the  Statistics  of  Labor,  expenditures  in  differ- 
ent families  conform  to  the  lollowing  principles: 

t .  That  the  greater  the  income,  the  smaller  the 
relative  percentage  of  outlay  for  subsistence. 

2.  That  the  percentage  of  outlay  for  clothing  is 
approximately  the  same,  whatever  the  income. 

3.  That  the  percentage  of  the  outlay  for  lodg- 
ing or  rent,  and  for  fuel  and  light,  is  invariably 
the  same,  whatever  the  income. 

4.  That  as  the  income  increases  in  amount  the 
percentage  of  outlay  for  sundries  becomes  greater. 

These  principles  seem  in  the  main  substan- 
^ted  by  the  most  careful  investigation. 


The  United  States 

The  latest  and  most  careful  statement  of  the 
cost  of  living  in  the  U.  S.  is  the  report  by  Mr.  G. 
W.  W.  Hanger  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor, 
from  facts  secured  by  the  bureau  as  to  25,440 
families  in  principal  industrial  localities  in  thirty- 
three  localities,  and  comprizing  the  famihes  of 
mechanics  of  all  kinds,  railroad  employees,  com- 
mon  laborers,  and  clerks  earning  less  than  $1,200 
per  year.     The  following  are  some  of  the  tables: 


FbuCkNT  OFToTAI.  ExPSMDltTlXt 

Mads  foe — 

Gkographical  DlVl8l0^f 
AND  Gbkeh  al  Nativity 
OF  Head  op  Family. 

1 

1 

P 

1 

1.15 
I.3f 

^1 

North  AiUiilJcSutes; 
Native. 

44.4s 

19.97 
19  33 

13  04 

455 
4.53 

4    S4 

19.0] 

Foreign .,  .^ ,..»»,.», .  , 

18.  il 

TOUl..,..,r......    . 

43.17 

19.76 

1=   73 

I     IS 

18  6S 

South  Atlantic  Sutes: 
Native 

43-39 

16.56 
16.3s 

\\X% 

4  96 
4.50 

-96 

91. 4) 

Foreign ,..».......,... 

19   »9 

ToUl.., 

43-64 

16 -54 

la.67 

4-93 

91    36 

North  CentrtlSimtM: 
Native. 

4a.  33 
46.17 

IS- 15 
IS   46 

»3  04 

I  a.  9  9 

4-13 

1.08 
1.09 

1, 08 

.83 
.74 

34.17 

Foreign.  «,.«> 

18,71 

ToUl 

43   47 

IS  as 

13.03 

4.61 

33»S7 

South  Central  Sutes: 
Native. , 

41-48 
43-60 

t6.  39 
17-38 

13    19 

13-45 

J.  89 
3    94 

34  33 

Formgn .  w, ........  ^ . 

a  1,40 

ToUl 

41-67 

16.41 

13. II 

3.»9 

.81 

1.08 
1.07 

.4... 

Western  SUtw: 

Native 

Foreign 

40 -j8 
41.87 

3p.  39 

19.6* 

IS -65 
15   44, 

4.66 
4.6j 

TMal...,..,.....,. 

40.85 

ao.<>8 

15.58 

4.65 

tTTJ 

Per   Cbmt  or  Total  EiPEHDiTUitR   Made    for   Various 
PustFosES  IN  Normal  PamilibSp  by  Sizb  of  PAJtu-T 


Per  Cent  of  TotaL  BzFBNDiTtms 

Ma  OB   FOR^ 

F^MTLIIS  WITH— 

1 

1 

|l' 

& 

No  children. 

One  child 

40.33 

41^74 

43  a  I 

44  56 
43^69 
47-^4 

ao.»3 
18.48 
17.81 
17.44 
16.76 
16, S4 

»»   43 

12,64 
13-03 
13    17 
13    36, 
13.85 

4-76 
4.67 
4.59 
4-45 

4.93 
4.  53 

1,14 
1.14 

i-»3 
t .  10 
1.08 
1    04 

31.11 

ii  33 
tliS 

16.81 

Two  children ..,..,.  ^  . 

Three  children ' 

Four  children.  ......,; 

Fivechlldnan.,.. 

AU  families 

43    13 

18.  la 

13.95 

4-S7 

1. 11 

ae.tl 

Prof.  John  A.  Ryan  ("A  Living  Wage."  p,  150, 
1906)  after  a  careful  study  of  the  evidence  sayi: 

"The  conclusions  that  seem  to  be  abundantly 
justified  by  the  facts  .  ,  .  may  therefore  be 
stated  as  follows :  First:  Anything  less  than  $600 
per  year  is  not  a  living  wage  in  any  of  the  cities  of 
the  U.  S.*' 

Mr,  Britt,  of  the  Railroad  M an* s  Journal,  former 
editor  of  P«6/K:0/^mfof*,  contributed  the  following 
suggestive  statements  in  The  Independent,  Aug,. 
1907: 

Not  \<ms  &S&  the  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Labor  statlttki 
reported  tnat  in  797  stores  in  Boston  the  number  of  debtori 
on  the  hopeless  hst  was  45,48a,  about  7^-  per  cent  of  the 
population  of  the  city,  with  a  total  indebtedness  of  $$70,911. 
In  the  list  of  non-payers  3.3  a  per  cent,  or  a  little  ov«r 
f^ooo,  wen  classed  a<  toooey^  people.      Therefore   mod 
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[The  Average  ihown  for  each  item  of  expenditure  relates  to  those  families  only  that  reported  expenditures  for  such 
items;  the  total  expenditure  per  family  is  for  all  families.] 


Gbooraphical  Division   and 
Gbnsral  Nativitt  of  Hbad 
OF  Family 

FamiUes 

Total 

in- 
come 

fam- 
ily 

Avbragb  Expbnditurb  op  Familibs  Having 
an  Expbnditurb  por— 

m 
II 

fl' 

Total 

Aver- 
age 
sise 

Rent 

Fuel 

Light- 
ing 

Cloth- 
ing 

Food 

Other 
pur- 
poses 

North  Atlantic  Stetea: 

7.359 
6.433 

4.53 

5.  IX 

I748.81 
763. IS 

S130.73 
133.93 

$30.66 
30.33 

$7.79 
8.17 

$93.08 
94.30 

$306 . 3 1 
337.49 

$135.47 
136.37 

$696.44 
713.01 

93.01 
93.43 

FAT^en 

Total 

13.783 

4.80 

755.49 

137.63 

30.51 

30.54 
31.12 

7.97 

6.13 

6.8s 

93.60 

316.18 

135.84 

704.16 

93.31 

South  Atlantic  Stotes: 

• 

I.99S 
198 

5.  IX 

5.68 

683.06 
768.75 

97.9s 
107. 30 

86.08 

XO3. XX 

389.09 
35407 

143.43 

152. IX 

641.80 
734. 55 

93.96 

Foreign 

95.55 

Total 

a.  193 

5.16 

690 . 80 

98.68 

30.60 

6.  19 

87.63 

394.96 

143.30 

6SO.18 

94.13 

North  Central  States: 

4.337 
3.113 

4.68 
5.39 

756.83 
744-55 

X07.62 
100.23 

30.48 
36.30 

7.50 
7.45 

96.81 
99  36 

308.09 
338.90 

171. 38 
X49-28 

713.63 
703.43 

94.39 

Foreign 

94 '34 

Total 

7,340 

4.98 

75x63 

105.03 

32   95 

7.48 

97.89 

316.92 

161.95 

708.88 

94.31 

South  Central  States; 

Native 

1,037 
194 

5.36 

670.64 
700.73 

94.3  1 
103.19 

33.86 
34.9s 

4.96 
5. OS 

87. XI 
93.98 

378.33 
294.76 

153.45 
173.  19 

635.74 
665.33 

94.80 
94.9s 

Total 

1,331 

5.33 

675.43 

95.38 

34.04 

4.97 

88. 30 

380.94 

156.43 

640.44 

94.8a 

Western  Sutes: 

Native 

553 
351 

3.96 

4.43 

883.14 
883.78 

148.86 
144.78 

34.69 
35.09 

8.07 
8.35 

1X8.31 

X8X.95 
X 19 . 66 

3x1. x8 
33777 

143.30 
153.30 

741.75 
748.59 

83.99 
84.70 

Fotvign 

Total 

904 

4x4 

883.39 

147.48 

34.84 

8.X4 

317.63 

146.14 

744.41 

84.97 

Avbragb  Bzpbnditurb  Pbr  Family  for  Various  Purposes  in  1901,  by  Gbographical  Divisions  and  for  thb 

Unitbd  Statbs 


North  Atlantic 
States 

South  Atlantic 
State* 

North  Central 
Statu 

South  Ceatiml 
Sutes 

'Western  States 

Ui^ted  St&tei 

BxFBNDirirRR  ton- 

in 

ill 

•ill 

1^1 

£ 

l.ii 

ill 
5|= 

lii 

ill 

r 

III 
111 

1.   ' 

fsi 

£. 

111 

m 

Hi 

Food. , 

100,00 
87.70 

l.rfl 
SSI 

iDO.OO 

too. 00 

98.37 

98   5? 

86.64 
33.44 

39.  13 

67.21 
19    IS 

s  t  59 

Si.  97 
44.95 
*7   9* 
96.  ftp 
77,46 
53.50 
81.48 
74^43 
99.43 

SjjB. JO 
131    34 

1 145   89 

^75.02 

Jl   79 

8.81 

J4.  18 
a  ?    1 8 
51.86 
15    14 

4.16 

39    74 

9   SS 
11.90 

9.81 

4.61 
34. 44 

8.4S 
14.96 
13.73 
13.34 
»S.77 
31.15 

100,00 
75.80 

6.85 
9   59 

IDO.00 

100.  OD 

95    43 
98.63 
85,84 
37  -  44 

37.40 
68.49 

19   63 
36»S3 
77*17 
56.63 
69,41 
79   45 
54.  T9 
46.58 
79.00 
83 . 1  r 

93  »s 

$398.64 
98.03 

110.88 

36.50 

3a.  St 

6.41 

31.79 

3  3.79 

SI    94 
16.  J2 

4.63 
33  .00 

8.75 
11.43 

8. 55 

4  30 
30    74 

6.87 
14.58 
19-48 
11.79 

63.38 

100,00 

70.18 

971 
13  31 

TOO . QO 
100. DO 

98.61 

99    17 
93   62 
35   51 

36.34 
66,44 

37.  4S 
34.40 
77.39 
57. 84 
S3. 91 
96,36 
63.66 
49-38 
76  43 
fit,  41 
99   45 

$3»i.6o 
114. t6 

ri53. 10 

»43.S7 

33.98 

8,01 

35. 99 
15.73 
58.04 
^1.75 

5.63 
3»8.94 

10  .  3  3 
JI.9J 

8. 63 
4.53 
36 .  90 
9  69 
14.99 
30.38 
iS.  19 
J8,t7 

6l.Dfi 

iOD.OO 

79   SI 

99    18 
[oe.oo 

96.73 
97-54 
90.98 
44.  »6 

3  3.95 

63   93 

94.59 
39.51 
77.05 
57.38 
64.75 
84    43 
34.43 
53    46 
75.41 
93   44 
99.18 

|>93.68 
91. St 

>  181. SO 

34.64 
4.77 

39,60 
19.51 

53.53 
13   74 

7.3s 
46.06 

10,50 
10.08 
9  OS 
4  34 
30.75 
6.49 
13.47 
M    09 
II  ,04 

35  63 

84.51 

1DO,00 

73    33 

7. 78 

7.  78 

too.  00 

too  00 

98  89 
100.00 
87   78 
33   33 

48,89 
34.44 

33    a» 

74.44 
71.11 
too . 00 

lOO.OO 

too .  00 

55,56 

71.11 
36,67 

[OO.OO 

f3-»8.S3 
143. 55 

141   86 
17.14 
JSOS 

7.71 

37.07 

36.53 

64.  It 

8,88 

n ,  39 
jj  .00 
a  ? .  3  4 

7.48 
t4-64 

14.03 
14   79 
11, 9' 
1 1 . 6  J 
13.17; 
40.79 

100.00 
80.87 

5   53 

99   96 
leo.po 

98.13 
0S.71 
88.78 
34.3aj 

31.40 

65.80: 

36.77 
43.75 
80^33 
5  1.07 
84 .  53 
94.74 
70  39 
50.73 
79.10 
76.70 
98.91 

1336.90 

Rent.  *..**.....*..*.* 

PriivdF*!,,.. ..,..*...,. 

Inteirat . , 

Pud *..*..*.,...,.. 

Lighting.  ......**. 

199    9» 

■  145.81 

•S3.71 

31.14 

8.1s 

Clothing: 

Husband*  *  > .,...,. 

34-38 

36.  J7 

Wife    , . . 

CbJMrto ,,.,...  . 

Taxes 

54 .  IS 
16.86 

Inxufmnce: 

Property 1, ,«.,,...  . 

4.8« 

Life                          .  -.    i . 

)9.55 

OrsanitatiOAt: 

I^bor , 

10. |S 

It. 84 

Other      .      »    *            * . . 

Charity     ........    ....... 

i.n 

FumUure  and  utensils 

Brooks  and  newspaper^h «  .  <  . 
Amiisrnients  and  v^CAtion.. 

Intoxicating  liquors > . 

Tobioco.  ..,,,.,_ ^ , 

Sickness  end  death 

Other  purposes, ...         .... 

17*44 

34 .  S3 
13.80 

*6.78 
45 -6j 

1  Not  including  payments  made  by  six  families,  in  which  principal  and  interest  were  combined. 
*  Not  JTi^lM'^^g  mterest  paid  by  six  families,  included  in  principal. 
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than  7  per  cent  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  etttine  city  were 
unable  through  lack  of  funds  to  meet  the  current  expenses  of 
living. 

To  charge  45,000  people  with  extravagance  or  downright 
dishonesty  is  too  wholesole  an  indictment.  Was  it  not  rather 
a  failure  in  the  hopeless  struRgle  to  make  both  ends  meet  and 
to  maintain  a  decent  standard  of  livinje  at  the  same  time? 
Have  not  these  people  been  caught  in  a  maelstrom  of  high 
prices  and,  in  order  to  li%^c  in  the  present,  been  forced  to 
neglect  the  obligations  of  the  past  and  discount  the  po&sibili* 
ties  of  the  future  ?  In  other  words,  are  they  not  paying  the 
cost  df  prosperity?  -,    . 

In  two  bulletins  issued  laat  year  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
of  the  Department  of  Conunerce  and  Labor  statistics  were  pre- 
sented showing  the  relation  of  the  cost  of 
living  to  average  annual  incomes  in  the  year 
J  905  as  contrasted  with  the  ten-year  period 
1890  to  1B99,  In  the  first  of  these  two  btdle- 
tina  wholesale  prices  of  359  articles  of  common 
consumption  were  tabulated  for  sixteen  y^irs 
with  the  following  result: 

The  1905  average  contrasted  with  the  year  of  lowest  aver* 
age  prices  during  the  sixteen  years  from  1890  to  1905^  in  each 
of  the  general  groups  of  commcxlities,  shows  farm  products 
5*.6  per  cent  higher  than  in  1896;  food,  etc.,  19,7  per  cent 
higher  than  in  1896:  cloths  and  clothing,  23.9  higher  than  in 
1897:  fuel  and  Ughting,  39.4  per  cent  nigher  than  in  1894; 
metals  and  implements.  418  per  cent  higher  than  in  1898; 
lumber  and  building  materials.  41.4  per  cent  higher  than  in 
1897;  drugs  and  chemicals,  34.1  percent  higher  than  in  1895; 
house-fumishing  |oods,  ai.s  higher  than  in  1897,  and  the 
materials  included  m  the  miscellaneous  group,  3  3.4  higher  than 
in  1896. 

Summing  up  these  statistics  it  is  seen  that  the  average  cost 
of  these  articles  was  13.9  per  cent  higher  than  the  average 
for  the  ten-year  period.  In  the  later  bulletin,  which  deals 
with  wages  and  hours  o£  labor  from  1S90  to  1905,  it  is  shown 
that  average  earnings  per  week  in  the  latter  year  were  only 
14  per  cent  higher  than  the  average  from  1890  to  1899,  leaving 
cost  of  hving,  according  to  these  statistics.  2  per  cent  In  the 
lead. 

But  these  statistics  do  not  bring  the  facts  home  to  us  with 
sufficient  force.  .  .  ,  Here  again  the  tireless  Bureau  of  Labor 
at  Washington  comes  to  our  aid  with  statistics  showing  the 
incomes  and  the  expenditures  of  a  large  number  of  famihes. 


Households  to  the  number  of  3S,44&  in  all  parts  of  the 
Lfnited  States,  averaging  approximately  five  persons  to  the 
family,  have  been  canvBssea  with  the  following  result:  The 


average  annual  income  per  family  is  $751.34;  the  average 
annual  expenditure  is  1689,61,,  IcAving  a  margin  between  in- 
come and  expenditure  of  $6i.7;j  on  the  profit  side. 

Pood,  the  basis  of  the  physical  life,  constitutes  by  far  the 
kkrger  part  of  this  expenditure,  or  43.54  per  cent;  rent  eats  up 
I  J.  9  5  per  cent;  clothing  takes  14,04  per  cent;  fuel  and  lighting 
account  for  5.33  per  cent;  taxes  and  {irinciftal  and  interest  on 
mortgages,  which  together  with  rent  must  caver  the  cost  of 
lumber  and  building  materials  as  well  as  ground  rent,  amount 
to  J. 33  percent;  furniture  and  household  utensils  are  answer- 
able for  3.43  percent,  and  sickness  and  death,  no  iimall  part  of 
the  expense  of  which  is  chargeable  to  drugs  and  chenoicals, 
demand  2.67  per  cent. 

The  remainder  is  divided  in  small  i>ortions  among  insurance, 
labor,  and  other  organization  fees,  religious  purposes,  charity, 
books  and  newspapers,  amusements  and  vacations,  intoxica-^ 
ting  liquors,  tobacco  and  "other  purposes."  ReUgion  claims 
only  .99  per  cent;  charily  fares  even  worse  with  .3 1  per  cent; 
while  1.63  per  cent  is  dissolved  in  alcohol  and  1,4  j  per  cent 
goes  up  in  tobacco  smoke.  Amusements  and  vacations  are 
responsible  for  i.6o  per  cent,  and  1,09  per  cent  are  devoted  to 
the  alleged  improvement  of  the  mind  in  the  purchase  of  books 
and  newspapers. 

To  make  the  matter  still  more  concrete,  the  average  family 
speeds  each  year  fi  14.83  for  rent;  I37.S3  for  fuel  and  lighting' 
1^7.39  for  clothing;  I305.33  for  looa^  and  $148.73  for  all 
other  purposes.  In  the  year  1905,  therefore,  this  same  family 
spent  for  food  §71.38  more  than  in  1896:  lor  clothing  1 18.32 
more  than  in  i897«  and  for  fuel  and  Ughting  l7.8£  more  th^n 
in  1894. 

Duo  s  index  figure  of  wholesale  prices  l^ea  the  best  avail- 
able basis  of  comparison,  year  by  year.  Tliis  shows  that  the 
average  actual  cost  of  commodities  per  individual  in  the  U.  S. 
on  July  1,  1906,  had  increased  over  190s  to  a  marked  degree. 


Pood  of  all  kinds  had  risen  from  $47  399  to$49  J85;  clothing 
1(17.986  to  $19,177;  metals  from  $15,916  to  $16,649,  and 


ffomj 


miscellaneous  articles  of  general  use  from  $17,061  to  $19,555. 
The  total  cost  had  risen  from  $98.3 1  a  to  $  105.  a  16.  the  greatest 
increase  that  has  taken  place  in  any  year  for  the  last  decade 
except  from  1 901  to  1902, 

As  compared  with  1896  the  total  cost  has  increased  from 
$74,317  to$io7 rSi6«a  rise  of  more  than  4i|  percent. 

In  order  to  find  the  actual  cost  per  family  from  these 
figures,  it  is  necessary  to  multiply  the  statistics  for  individuals 
by  4.7.  the  average  number  of  penons  per  family  according 
to  the  census  of  1900,  and  to  add  to  that  the  retailer's  profit. 
Rent  is  not  included  in  Dun's  index,  nor  are  taxes  or  princi- 
pal and  interest  on  mortgages.  For  purposes  of  compari- 
son between  various  yeara«  however.  00  better  basis  can  be 
found. 


LatMt 


This  means  the  need  of  hi^er  wa^pes.  Dr.  Edward  T. 
Dcvine  general  secretary  of  the  Chanty  Organization  So^ 
ciety  of  New  York,  some  time  ago  made  an  e&timate  wtuch 
showed  that: 

"In  New  York,  where  rentals  and  provisions  are.  perhapfi, 
more  expensive  than  in  any  other  large  city,  for  an  avenge 
family  of  live  persona  the  minimum  income  on  which  it  ii 
practicable  to  remain  self -sup  porting  and  to  maintain  snf 
approach  to  a  decent  standard  of  livini^  is  $600  a  year." 

In  1907  he  says  that  this  estimate  is  without  doubt  a 
far  too  low.  Prof.  Albion  W.  Small,  of  the  Universiiy  L 
Chicago,  is  quoted  as  saying:  "No  man  can  live,  bring  dii| 
family,  and  enjoy  the  ordinary  human  h^f^^ 
pincss  on  a  wage  of  Ie«s  than  $1,000  a  yesr.' 
John  Mitchell  estimates  the  minimum  wagci 
that  will  maintain  a  wor kinsman  and  his 
family  in  the  coal  region^  according  to  the 
so-called  "American  standard/'  at  $600  1 
year. 

In  1906  five  prominent  social  workers  came  toeether  is 
New  li'ork,  and,  after  fixing  on  a  tv'pical  family  at  a  mto, 
his  wife,  and  three  children  under  earning  age.  the  ra»lt  at 
their  cakulations  was  tliat  $93 1  was  the  minimum  wages  tb»t 
such  a  man  must  earn  to  sui>port  hia  family  decently;  $3.10 
a  day  for  300  working  days. 

The  question  was  then  submitted  to  sixteen  other  sodal 
workers  in  close  touch  with  actual  cheap  living  conditiom. 
One  group  of  six  combined  in  averaging  their  estimates,  sod 
the  result  was  placing  the  figure  at  $949  a  year.  The  other 
estimates  were  $768  (two  estimates),  $879,  $900,  S^i.  $986, 
$1,078,  $1,394.  $it403<  &i^d  $1,449^  It  will  readily  be  scea 
that  a  reasonable  average  of  these  estimates  is  $950  a  Twr 
as  the  cost  of  a  normal  standard  of  living  of  such  a  family  ia 
New  York  City. 

It  has  been  calculated  for  Chicago  by  investigators  at  $900^ 
by  New  Orleans  investigators  at  $1,000,  and  by  Philaddphis 
investigators  as  low  as  $600,  the  difference  arising  throtift) 
the  inclusion  of  items  like  insurance,  savings,  vacations,  fead- 
ing,  and  other  "cultural"  expenses  in  the  higher  estimates 
and  not  in  the  lower.  The  standard  of  living  fixt  in  PhiU- 
delphia  was  an  exceptionally  low  standard  and  one  probsbly 
more  closely  resembling  a  subnormal  standard  than  any  oi 
the  others.     These  were  all  for  families  of  six  persons. 

One  of  the  latest  of  these  investigations  is  that  of  Baltt- 
morc,  which  has  resulted  in  the  conclusion  that  $750  a  y«sr 
is  the  minimum  amount  required  by  a  family  of  six  persom 
This  investigation  was  made  by  the  Maryland  Bureau  ot 
Statistics,  which  has  just  issued  a  report. 

Other  Countrjss  ■ 

The  most  extensive  investigation  thus  far  made 
in  regard  to  different  countries  is  probably  that 
reported  by  the  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Labor  for 
i8gi.  Tho  now  somewhat  out  of  date»  it  is  ap- 
proximately equally  so  for  all  countries,  and  can 
De  brought  up  to  date  by  noting  the  changes  in 
prices.  (See  Prices,)  It  is  based  on  investiga^ 
tions  in  the  iron»  coal,  glass,  cotton,  and  woolen 
industries.  The  following  tables  are  abridged 
from  the  report  (vol.  ii.,  pp    864,  865): 
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e  ttatistics  for  the  U.  S.  are  based  on  the  expenditures 
funilies  in  the  pig-iron  industry.  ao3  in  the  bar  iron, 
he  steel,  309  in  the  bituminous  coal,  104  in  the  coke, 
le  iron  ore,  639  in  the  cotton,  333  in  the  woolen,  773  in 
m.  Bach  industry  was  averaged  separately,  and  the 
iverages  are  the  average  of  the  industry  averages. 
Oreat  Britain,  the  statistics  are  based  on  the  expen- 
of  thirty-nine  families  in  the  pig-iron  industry.  73  >& 
'  iron,  7a  in  the  steel,  137  in  the  bituminous  coal,  1 1  in 
«.  164  m  the  cotton.  ^9  in  the  wool,  and  a  a  in  the  glass, 
ance:  40  in  the  bar  iron.  6t  in  the  cotton,  ia8  in  the 
For  Belgium:  7  in  the  pig  iron,  45  in  the  bar  iron,  o  in 
mainous  coal.  4  in  the  coke,  a4  in  the  glass.  For 
ly:  aa  in  the  bar  iron,  35  in  the  steel,  16  in  the  bitumi- 
MU.  10  in  the  coke,  17  in  the  iron  ore,  70  in  the  cot- 
ia  the  woolen.    For  Switserfamd:  46  in  the  cotton  in- 


Grbat  Britain 

5  following  tables  are  compiled  from  reports 
English  Board  of  Trade  tor  1903  and  1904: 

B8  OP  Workmen's  Bxpbnditurbs  in  Cost  op  Living 
London  and  Largb  Towns  in  Grbat  Britain 
1878-1903 


Cost  in  thb  Ybar  1900-100 
(From  "  Report  of  Board  of  Trade,"  1904) 
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Jotning  a,  and  fuel  and  light  i. 

BuooBTS  OP  Working  Mbn's  Family 
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Itfets  o£  French  schoolmasters  with  same  income  as 
gmen. 

i  English  working  men  of  the  Mosley  Com- 
>n  which  visited  the  U.  S.  reported  an- 
to  the  Board  of  Trade,  sa3ring  most  of  them 
lU)  that  American  working  men  were  better 
ban  English  working  men,  that  their  houses 


were  more  roomy,  tho  perhaps  not  more  com* 
fortable,  that  American  rents  were  nearly  double 
English  rents,  and  that  the  cost  of  food  and  good 
clothing  did  not  materially  differ. 

London  Rbnts  Paid  by  thb  Poor 

(Compiled  from  "  Board  of  Trade  Report  **  1904.  and  based  on 
records  of  district  committees  of  the  Charity  Organisation 
Society.) 
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Paris  XIII  Arrondisaement 

3a9  one-room  tenements  averaged  forty-five  cents  per  week. 
337  two-room  tenements  averaged  sixty- two  cents  per  week. 
3<9  three-room  tenements  averaged  eighty-seven  cents  per 
week. 

Germany 

(From  U.  S.  Special  Consular  Report,  XXXIII  (190s) 

A  Prussian  town  working  men's  room  (not  poor)  averaged 
fif tv-one  cents. 

A  Saxon  town  working  men's  room  (not  poor)  averaged 
thirty-five  c- 


Comparing  German  and  English  working  men's 
expenoitures,  U.  S.  Consul  Meyer  (U.  S.  Special 
Consular  Report  XXXIII,  1905)  finds  that  well- 
paid  German  and  especially  Ssixon  working  men 
are  more  overcrowded  and  pay  in  Prussia  fifty 
cents,  and  in  Saxony  thirty-five  cents  per  week 
per  room,  where  English  working  men  of  the  same 
grade  usually  live  in  separate  houses  with  not  less 
than  four  rooms,  and  pay  twenty-eight  cents  per 
week  per  room.  Eggs  are  cheaper  m  Germany, 
wheat  flour  and  butter  are  about  the  same,  sugar 
is  about  double,  and  beef  and  mutton  are  con- 
siderably dearer  than  the  cheapest  quality  in 
England,  which  is  little,  if  at  all,  inferior.  He 
says: 

"Having  closely  observed  many  thousands  of 
German  workmen  in  and  out  of  the  workshop,  I 
can  say  with  conviction  that  they  are  hearty, 
well-nourished  men,  and  that  their  children  are 
well  kept  and  well  cared  for.  Parents  are  very 
seldom  wasteful  or  self-indulgent.  The  mothers 
have  the  knowledge  and  the  will  to  make  money 
|[o  as  far  as  possible.  The  condition  of  the  work- 
mg  classes  in  respect  to  food  has  greatly  improved 
during  the  last  half  century,  and  particularly 
during  the  last  twenty  years;  for,  while  wages 
have  increased  steadily,  the  cost  of  food  has 
not." 

Dr.  Arthur  Shadwell  ("Industrial  Efficiency"; 
a  comparative  study  of  industrial  life  in  EngUmd, 
Germany,  and  America,  1906)  finds  that  l^e  cost 
of  living  in  America  (especially  rent)  is  enough 
above  English  prices  to  neutrialize  the  difference 
in  wages  in  the  case  of  skilled  workmen  in  laiige 
industrial  centers,  tho  he  is  not  able  to  say  this 
for  all  workmen  and  in  all  places.  Between 
Cjermany  and  America  he  thinks  this  not  tme 
because  the  difference  in  wages  is  greater  and 
the  cost  of  living  less. 

See  also  Food;  Prices;  Waobs. 
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FABIAN  SOCmTY,  THE  (EHGLISH);  A  bo 
ciety  which,  as  its  basis  states,  consists  of  So- 
cialists, and  no  one  who  cannot  sign  the  basis  is 
admitted  to  membership.  It  was  founded  in 
1884  by  a  group  of  young  people  who  were  attract- 
ed by  the  teachings  of  the  late  Prof.  Thomas 
Davidson  of  New  York,  then  an  occasional  visitor 
to  London,  He  advocated  the  formation  of  com- 
munities to  live  **the  higher  life,*'  but  his  Eng- 
lish disciples  quickly  adopted  another  line.  The 
Socialist  movement  in  England  was  just  then  be- 
ginning with  Marxian  ideas  imported  from  f*er- 
many,  and  the  Fabians  resolved  to  adapt  the  Ger- 
man principles  to  English  political  conditions. 
They  considered  that  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven 
was  within  us,  in  the  sense  that  it  must  be  evolved 
out  of  the  old  system,  by  reforms,  petty  in  them- 
selves»  but  all  making  to  one  end. 

To  this  genera.]  idea  the  Fabian  So>ciety  has  kept.  Its  basts 
states  that  the  members  aim  at  the  reorfiratiixation  of  society 
by  the  eamndi:^atJon  of  land  and  industria]  capital  from  in* 
dividual  and  class  ownership,  and  the  vesting  of  them  in  the 
communtty  for  the  general  benefit.  In  this  way  only  can  the 
natural  and  acquired  advantages  of  the  country  be  equitably 
shared  by  the  whole  people.  The  ijodcty  accoTditigly  works 
for  the  extinction  of  private  property  in  land 
and  of  the  consequent  individual  appropria- 
MjMM  tion,  in  the  form  of  rent,  of  the  price  paid  for 
permission  to  use  the  earth,  ns  well  as  for  the 
advantages  of  superior  soils  and  sites.  The  so- 
ciet>^,  flirt  her,  works  for  the  transfer  to  the  community  of  the 
admintfttration  of  such  industrial  capital  as  can  conveniently 
be  oiana^ed  socially.  For,  owing  to  the  monopoly  of  the 
means  of  production  in  the  past,  industrial  inventions  and 
the  transformation  of  surplus  mcomo  into  capital  have  mainly 
enriched  the  proprietary  class,  the  worker  being  now  depend- 
ent on  that  class  for  leave  to  earn  a  lining. 

If  these  measures  be  carried  out,  without  compensation  (tho 
not  without  such  relief  to  ejcpropriated  individuals  as  may 
seem  fit  to  the  community),  rent  and  interest  will  be  added  to 
the  reward  of  labor,  the  idle  class  now  living  on  the  labor  of 
others  will  necessarily  disappear,  and  practical  equality  of 
opportunity  will  be  maintained  by  the  spontaneous  action  of 
economic  kwcca  with  much  less  interference  with  personal 
liberty  than  the  present  system  entails.  For  the  attainment 
of  these  ends  the  Fabian  Society  looks  to  the  spread  of  Social- 
ist opinions,  and  the  social  ancf  political  changes  consequent 
thereon.  It  seelcs  to  promote  these  by  the  general  dissem- 
ination of  knowledge  as  to  the  relation  Ijetween  the  individual 
and  society  in  its  economic,  ethical,  and  political  aspects. 

The  policy  of  the  society  has  always  been  op- 
portunist. It  has  endeavored  to  educate  all 
classes  and  to  gain  something  from  all  parties. 
To  achiev^e  its  ends  it  uses  Moiatever  means  are 
nearest  to  hand.  It  seeks  to  instruct  its  own 
meml^ers  by  the  careful  investig^ation  of  social 
and  political  problems,  and  having  formulated 
a  remedy  for  any  particular  evil,  it  tries  to  in- 
duce other  Socialists  and  politicians  to  carry  out 
its  plans.  Its  members  believe  that  there  is  evo- 
lution of  ideas  as  well  as  of  society.  They  de- 
cline to  attach  any  sanctity  to  the  doctrines  of 
Marx,  and  they  do  not  ptu^jxise  to  set  up  any 
other  prophet  in  his  place.  They  place  the 
Golden  Age  in  the  future,  and  look  to  the  yoimg 
as  those  most  likely  first  to  perceive  its  dawn. 
Consequently  their  creed  is  always  held  open  to 
revision,  and  their  principles  are  matntamed  only 
as  long  as  they  withstand  criticism. 

Perhaps    the    most    important    social    theory 
which  the  society  has  advocated,  is  the  recogni- 
tion of  municipal  ownership  of  mon- 
opolies and  municipal  trading  as  a 
practical  embodiment  of  the  Social- 
ist idea.     The  municipal  movement 
in  England  sprang  up  spontaneously 
a^art   from  any  social  theory.      Fabian  writers 
interpreted  its  meaning  and  advocated  its  exten- 
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sion  in  every  direction.  This  harmonized  with 
their  view  that  the  people  already  possess  wide 
powers,  local  as  well  as  central,  of  which  insufl- 
cient  use  was  being  made.  Since  the  formatio 
of  the  society  Parhament  has  reconstituted  i 
large  part  of  the  local  government  of  England,  1 
the  creation  of  county,  district,  and  pansh  ecu 
cils,  the  reorganization  of  the  government  of  I 
don,  and  the  recent  great  reform  in  the  system  of 
national  education.  In  these  changes  the  society 
fotmd  its  opportunity,  both  for  improving  the 
laws  as  they  were  in  preparation,  and  in  directing 
toward  social  reform  tne  newly  constituted  au- 
thorities. 

The  Fabian  Society  holds  fortnightly  lecturei 
and  meetings  at  which  papers  on  some  social  sub- 
ject are  read  and  discust.  A  few  of  these  lecttires 
and  other  papers  specially  prepared  are  published 
as  Fabian  Tracts,  of  which  133  have  been  issued. 
These  deal  with  socialism  in  its  various  aspects 
and  with  proposed  social  and  political  reforms, 
while  some  explain  the  |>owers  of  local  authorities 
which  may  be  used  to  improve  the  condition  of 
the  people.  Besides  the  tracts  the  principal 
publication  issued  by  the  society  in  "Fabian  Es- 
says  in  Socialism*'  {1889),  several  editions  of 
which  have  been  printed  in  America. 

The  society  carries  on  educational  work  in  dif-^ 
ferent  ways  at  different  times.     In  some  years  a 

freat  deal  of  lecturing  has  been  done  by  its  mem- 
ers  at  meetings  of  other  organizations,  pjolitical 
associations,   clubs,    cooperative   so- 
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cictics.    and    debating   and    mutt; 
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improvement  societies  connect 
with  churches  and  other  bodie 
Sometimes  it  employs  professiona 
lecturers  for  these  purposes,  these  lecturers  bein^ 
assisted  by  unpaid  members.  It  has  about  180 
circulating  library  boxes,  each  containing  about 
twenty- five  books  on  political  and  social  subjects, 
w^hich  are  lent  to  any  trade-union  or  other  asso- 
ciation on  payment  of  a  small  annual  fee.  For 
these  libraries  there  is  a  constantly  growing  de- 
mand. 

The  society  has  never  attempted  to  form  a 
political  party,  but  it  took  part  in  founding,  and 
IS  affiliated  to,  the  Labor  Party  which  at  the  elec* 
tion  of  1906  returned  twenty-nine  members  to 
Parliament.  With  the  Socialist  society  called 
the  "  Independent  Labor  PartVt"  which  was 
formed  largely  as  the  result  of  Fabian  agitation  in 
the  provinces,  the  society  has  always  been  closely 
allied.  Its  relations  with  the  Social *Democratic 
Federation,  though  less  intimate,  have  alwairs 
been  friendly.  At  the  present  time  there  are 
ten  Fabians"  in  the  House  of  Commons,  of  whom 
five  belong  to  the  Labor  Party  and  five  to  the 
Liberal  Party.  Among  the  former  are  J.  Keir 
Hardie,  the  Chairman,  and  Will  Crooks,  the  well- 
know^n  member  for  Woolwich. 

The  society  has  now  about  i  ,300  members  re- 
siding chieflv  in  the  London  district,  but  also 
throughout  Great  Britain,  with  a  few  in  America 
and  other  countries.  Most  of  the  English  uni- 
versities have  affiliated  societies  of 
undergraduates,  and  there  are  a  few 
other  societies  in  provincial  towns. 
The  influence  of  the  society  has  al- 
ways been  out  of  proportion  to  its 
numl>ers.  because  some  of  those  who  hav^e  in- 
spired it  from  the  first  are  men  of  except iooAl 
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abilitjr<  ^^^^J^c  Bernard  Shaw,  the  dramatist, 
and  Sidney  Webb,  the  author,  have  been  mem- 
bers of  its  executive  board  from  the  earliest  days; 
and  among  other  well-known  persons  who.  have 
been  active  Fabians  are  the  Rev.  Stewart  Head- 
lam  and  Graham  Wallas  (educationalists),  Rich- 
ard Whiteing  (novelist) ,  Mrs.  Sidney  Webb,  Mrs. 
Annie  Besant  (up  to  1890).  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bland 
(the  latter  best  known  as  *'E.  Nesbit"),  the  late 
William  Clarke,  and  in  recent  years  Percv  Alden, 
M.P..  Dr.  Stanton  Coit,  and  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells.  One 
of  the  oldest  and  most  active  members,  Mr.  Syd- 
ney Olivier,  has  just  been  appointed  Governor  of 
Jamaica. 

The  best  exposition  of  socialism,  as  tmderstood 
by  the  society,  is  Mr.  Wells's  book  "New  Utopia,** 
tho  the  society  is  in  no  way  committed  to  the 
views  therein  exprest.  The  offices  of  the  society 
are  at  3  Clements  Inn,  Strand,  London,  W.  C, 
and  the  secretary  is  Edward  R.  Pease,  one  of  the 
original  members.  Edward  R.  Pease. 

FACTORY  LEGISLATION:  The  body  of  laws 
which  has  come  into  existence  since  the  0|)ening 
of  the  last  century  relating  to  the  regulation  of 
factories,  workshops,  and  all  places  where  indus- 
try is  carried  on,  comes  tmder  the  general  title  of 
••factory  legislation,"  and  it  has  stamped  itself 
most  emphatically  upon  the  written  law  of  all 
cotmtries  where  the  factory  system  has  taken 
root,  and  also  upon  the  social  and  moral  laws 
which  lie  at  the  TOttom  of  the  forces  which  make 
written  law  what  it  is.  The  establishment  of  the 
factory  system  of  labor,  resulting  in  the  congrega- 
tion of  large  bodies  of  people  working  in  the  same 
branches  of  labor,  called  attention  to  industrial 
conditions,  and  while  prior  to  the  establishment  of 
the  factory  system  industrial  conditions  were 
apparently  much  worse  than  after  its  establish- 
ment, the  workers  under  the  old  system  were  so 
distributed  that  their  stirrotmdings  did  not  at- 
tract public  attention,  or,  at  least,  the  attention  of 
legislators;  but  when  great  bodies  were  brought 
under  one  roof  or  into  one  commimity,  whatever 
evils  existed  became  noticeable,  and  tne  attention 
of  the  legislator. was  called  to  them.  The  factory 
system  was  first  instituted  in  England.  At  the 
time  there  were  few  laws  relating  to 
master  and  man  upon  the  statute- 
books  of  England,  and  those  which 
did  exist  bwe  mostly  upon  crim- 
inal matters.  There  was  one  law,  however,  in 
force  which  had  been  considered  by  many  as 
an  obstruction  to  advancement  in  the  mechanic 
arts,  but  which,  with  the  establishment  of  the 
factory  sjrstem,  was  to  become  the  only  point 
upon  which  labor  legislation  could  turn .  This  old 
law  was  known  as  "The  Apprenticeship  Act," 
and  was  passed  in  1563,  during  the  reign  of  Eliz- 
abeth. It  is  to  be  fotmd  in  5  Elizabeth,  c.  4.  It 
provided  that  no  one  should  work  in  certain  trades 
as  journeymen  tmtil  after  an  apprenticeship  of 
seven  years.  It  was  under  this  act  that  the  cus- 
tom of  apprenticing  pauper  children  by  parish 
officers  grew  up,  and  under  it  there  grew  also  the 
very  worst  practises,  for  the  act  allowed  appren- 
tices to  be  worked  from  5  a.m.  until  between  7  and 
8  P.M.,  from  March  to  September,  and,  as  the  law 
expresses  it,  from  September  to  March,  from  the 
''spring  of  the  day  tmtil  the  night  closed  in." 
Wnen  the  first  cotton  factories  were  erected  in 
En^^d,  necessarily  where  watercourses  were 
found  8u£Scient  to  supply  power,  they  became  so 
numerous  in  such  locafities  that  the  supply  of  chil- 


dren from  the  immediate  neighborhoods  was  found 
to  fall  far  short  of  the  demand .  The  reverse  of  this 
condition  prevailed  in  the  agrictdtural  counties, 
where  general  misery  existed  on  every  hand.  The 
tmprincipled  poor-law  guardians  in  the  latter 
cotmties,  being  anxious  to  rid  their  parishes  as 
speedily  as  possible  of  pauper  children,  were  very 
eager  to  meet  the  reqturements  of  the  industrial 
commtmities  where  tne  factory  system  had  been 
established  for  cheap  labor.  Children  were, 
therefore,  transferred  in  large  ntunbers  to  the 
north,  where  they  were  housed  in  pent-up  build- 
ings adjoining  the  factories,  and  were  kept  to  long 
hours  of  labor.  These  primary  facts  soon  drew 
attention  to  the  evils  of  the  factory  system  as 
they  appeared  at  its  inception,  and  for  the'fii^t 
time  the  consequences  of  congregated  labor  were 
made  clearly  apparent.  A  generation  of  opera- 
tives was  growmg  up  imder  conditions  of  com- 
parative physical  degeneracy,  of  mental  igno- 
rance, ana  of  moral  corruption;  and  it  was  then 
that  the  great  questions  began  to  be  asked:  Has 
the  nation  any  ri^ht  to  interfere?  Shall  society 
suffer  that  individuals  may  profit?  Shall  the 
next  and  succeeding  generations  be  weakened 
morally  and  intellectually  that  estates  may  be 
enlarged?  These  great  q^uestions  forced  them- 
selves upon  the  public  mind,  and  the  fact  that 
pauper  apprentices  might  be  better  off  tmder  such 
apprenticeship  than  in  the  workhouse 
m^  had  no  great  weight  imder  the  in- 
Vinataflntk  ^^^^^^^  of  the  reUgious  and  moral 
^j^jij^  waves  which  affected  England  in  the 
^  last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  centtuy . 
The  first  man  to  ask  such  powerful 
questions  of  Parliament  was  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in 
the  year  1802.  Sir  Robert  was  a  master  manu- 
facturer, to  whom  the  hew  system  of  labor  had 
brought  wealth  and  power  and  station,  but  he 
sought  to  remedy  the  evils  which,  from  his  own 
personal  experience,  he  knew  had  grown  with  the 
factor^r  system;  so  in  1802  he  introduced  a  bill, 
the  object  of  which  was  to  interfere  by  law  with 
the  natural  tendencies  of  unrestricted  competi- 
tion in  the  labor  of  human  beings;  but  he  could 
not,  imder  the  sentiment  of  the  English  legislature 
that  precedent  must  be  sacred,  go  very  far  beyond 
the  regulation  of  the  labor  of  parish  apprentices. 
His  bul  was  therefore  entitlea  "An  act  for  the 
preservation  of  the  health  and  morals  of  appren- 
tices and  others  employed  in  the  cotton  ana  other 
mills  and  in  cotton  and  other  factories."  The 
whole  notion  of  Peel's  measure  was  that  as  ap- 
prentices were  already  under  statutory  provisions, 
and  were  subjects  of  a  legal  contract,  it  was  per- 
missible that  their  hours  of  labor  should  be  regu- 
lated by  positive  enactment;  but  Parliament, 
which  was  familiar  with  restrictions  on  the  prod- 
ucts of  labor,  and  with  restrictions  of  monopoly 
on  labor  itself,  would  not  listen  to  any  proposal  to 
regulate  what  was  called  "free"  labor  for  the 
purpose  of  avoiding  even  the  most  frightful  moral 
evils.  In  the  case  of  apprentices,  however,  it 
was  conceded  that  restriction  might  be  tolerated. 
Such  a  concession  came  under  the  power  of  prec- 
edent, and  the  Act  of  1 562,  which  had  theretofore 
been  an  obstacle,  became  the  very  legal  precedent 
the  lawmakers  of  England  must  have  before  they 
could  consent  to  protect  human  rights,  and  as 
that  law  had  regulated  the  hours  of  labor  of  ap- 
prentices. Parliament  crept  through  this  nanow 
door,  and  allowed  Sir  Robert  Peel's  bill  to  restrict 
'  the  hours  of  labor  of  parish  apprentices  at  work 
in  the  factories;  and  sathe&st  lactory  act  known 
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in  legislation  was  passed.  This  act  is  known  as 
42  and  43  George  III.,  cap.  73,  and  while  it  was  of 
no  great  value  to  the  operatives  themselves,  it 
has  been  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  world,  for  it 
made  the  assertion,  which  has  never  yet  been 
retracted,  that  the  nation  did  have  the  right  to 
check  not  only  open  evils,  but  those  which  grow 
individually  throug:h  the  nature  of  emplojrment. 
It  dealt  simply  with  the  tmregulatea  emplov- 
ment  of  apprentices.  By  the  provisions  01  the 
law  the  employer  was  compelled  to  clothe  his  ap- 
prentices, whose  work  was  limited  then  to  twelve 
nours  a  day,  night-work  being  prohibited.  Every 
apprentice  was  to  receive  daily  instruction  during 
the  first  four  years  of  his  time,  school  attendance 
to  be  reckoned  as  working-time.  There  were 
many  other  regulations  embodied  in  the  act,  stim- 
ulated by  Sir  Robert  Peel.  The  law  was  sub- 
stantially repealed  in  1 814,  but  in  1815  Sir  Robert 
Peel  came  back  to  Parliament,  told  it  that  the  act 
of  1802  "had  become  tiseless,  that  apprentices 
had  been  given  up,  but  that  the  same  exhatistin^ 
condition,  from  which,  Parliament  had  intended 
to  relieve  apprentices,  was  the  lot  of  thousands 
and  thousands  of  the  children  of  the  free  poor," 
and   in   the    following   year    (18 16) 

Ttoffim  Parli^inient  instituted  a  great  inquiry 
^  into  the  condition  of  the  factory  pop- 

ulation, tho  it  did  not  enact  a  new 
law  until  18 19.  Under  this  act  the  right  of  the 
nation  to  limit  the  age  at  which  children  might  be 
admitted  to  the  factories  was  established.  From 
1 81 6  to  the  present  time  there  has  been  no  ces- 
sation in  the  attempts  to  reflate  by  law  some  of 
the  conditions  of  Isldot  ;  and  in  all  cotmtries  where 
the  factory  system  has  taken  any  hold,  as  already 
stated,  factory  acts  are  to  be  found.  Such  leps- 
lation  has  had  for  its  chief  object  the  regulation 
of  the  labor  of  women  and  children,  but  its  scope 
has  been  constantly  enlarged  by  successive  and 
progressive  amendments  tmtil  law  has  attempted 
to  secure  the  physical  and  moral  well-being  of  the 
workingman  m  all  trades  and  to  give  him  every 
condition  of  salubrity  and  of  personal  safety  in 
the  workshops. 

The  most  elaborate  code  of  factory  laws  is  that 
of  Great  Britain,  the  present  act  beinga  consolida- 
tion of  all  the  acts  since  Sir  Robert  Feel's  law  of 
1802.  In  that  coimtry  the  law  makes  provision 
for  sanitary  conditions,  for  safety  from  accidents 
occurring  from  machinery,  regulating  employ- 
ment and  meal  hours  and  the  employment  of 
yotmg  persons  and  women  and  chilaren,  provid- 
mg  for  holidavs,  for  the  education  of  children,  for 
certificates  ot  fitness  for  employment,  regulating 
overtime  and  night- work,  and  embodying  a  great 
many  minor  provisions,  all  looking  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  operative. 

In  France,  the  factory  laws  relate  to  the  hours 
of  labor  and  regulate  some  of  the  conditions.  Fe- 
male labor  underground  is  forbidden,  and  boys 
below  the  age  of  sixteen  are  not  allowed  in  such 
work. 

Germany  has  a  fair  factorv  code,  and  is  now 
in  the  experimental  years  of  a  great  svstcm  of 
legal  and  compulsory  insurance  of  work  people, 
the  results  of  which  the  empire  and  the  govern- 
ments of  other  continental  countries  arc  watching 
with  great  interest. 

In  this  country  nearly  every  state  in  which 
textile  factories  are  foimd  has  factory  laws  of 
some  kind,  and  manv  of  them  provide,  as  does 
Great  Britain,  a  body  of  factory  inspectors  for 
the  enforcement  of  legislation.     Several  states 


have  regulated  the  age  at  which  childfeii  can  be 
employed  in  any  manufacturiiig,  mechanical,  or 
mercantile  establislment,  for  the  it- 
m^         tendance   upon   schools,   and  such 
UnitAd      matters;  and  they  are  following  ru>- 
^^      idly  in  the  footsteps  of  Great  Britam 
in  providing  that  proprietofs  of  fm> 
tones  shall  make  specific  provisioii 
against   accidents   from   dangerous   machineiy, 
providing  penalties  for  the  cleaning  of  machinery 
while  running,  etc.;  and  also  providing  that  fac- 
tories shall  be  well  ventilated  and  kept  dean; 
that  hoistways,  hatchways,  elevators,  and  well- 
holes  shall  be  protected  by  good  and  sufficient 
trap-doors  or  other  appliances;  that  establish- 
ments of  certain  height  shall  be  provided  with 
sufficient    fire-escapes,    practically    constructed, 
and  that  they  shall  be  kept  in  good  repair  and  free 
from  obstruction.     Factory  acts,  varying  in  thdr 

Csrisions,  have  been  placed  upon  the  statute- 
ks  of  nearly  every  state  of  the  union.  To 
summarize  these  into  a  digest  would  require  a 
volume  by  itself,  but  the  principli»  involved  in 
the  factory  legislation  are  those  indicated,  and 
they  relate  to  the  personal  well-bdnfi^  and  safety 
of  the  operatives  employed.  The  effect  of  Xm 
laws  ever3rwhere  has  been  to  elevate  the  standard 
of  employment,  to  improve  the  h^th  and  in- 
crease the  longevity  of  operatives,  to  reduce  their 
hours  of  labor  from  thirteen  or  fourteen  per  day 
to  nine  or  ten,  and  to  sturoimd  them  with  good 
sanitary,  healthful  conditions.  Very  many  fac- 
torv and  workshop  people  in  different  countries 
find  themselves  in  better  surrounding,  as  to  air 
and  general  sanitary  conditions,  while  at  work 
than  in  their  homes.  The  improvement  in  the 
moral  tone  has  been  sufficient  to  warrant  the  exist- 
ence of  factory  legislation,  but  the  constant  elim- 
ination of  children  from  factory  labor  is  one  of  its 
most  beneficent  results.     Carroll  D.  Wright. 

FACTORY  LEGISLATION,  DIGEST  OF:  (See 
also  Child  Labor;  Industrial  Insurancb; 
Railway  Laws;  Sunday  Rbst;  Swbat  Shops). 
The  subject  is  here  limited  for  lack  of  space  to 
the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  Germany. 
(For  other  countries,  see  those  countries.)  Free 
use  has  been  made  of  the  articles  in  the  Bulletins 
of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  on  "Labor  Legisla- 
tion in  the  U.  S.,"  by  G.  A.  Weber,  "Foreign  La- 
bor Laws,"  by  W.  F.  Willoughby. 

United  States 

In  factory  legislation,  the  various  states  of  the 
union  have  generally  followed  the  precedent  of 
the  early  English  factory  acts,  and  all  this 
class  of  legislation  has  been  restricted  to  the  ac- 
tion of  individual  states.  The  right  of  a  state  of 
the  union  or  of  the  federal  government  to  enact 
such  legislation  rests  upon  the  police  power,  that 
is.  the  right  to  pass  any  laws  which,  tho  regula- 
ting or  limiting  property,  contract  or  personal 
rights,  are  necessary  to  the  safety,  health,  com- 
fort, morals  or  well-being  of  society. 

What  are  usually  known  as  factory  acts  relate  to  (i)  th« 

protection  of  the  health  of  the  employees,  such  as  regtajatioot 

requiring  the  proper  ventilation,  lighting,  and 
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heating  of  factories  and  workshops,  the  pro- 
vision of  exhaust  fans  to  prevent  qnat  or  other 
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deleterious  products  from  being  inhaled  by  the 
operatives,  the  lime-washing  or  f^n^t^ng  of 
walls,  the  provision  of  seats  and  aepaimte  toOeC 
facilities  tor  females,  and  the  prohibitaoa  of 
overcrowding;  (a)  the  prevention  of  acddenti, 
such  as  regulations  prohibiting  the  emi^toyment  of  womwi 
and  children  to  clean  machinery  in  motion  or  opemis  dMi* 
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machinery,  or  of  children  to  run  elevators,  requiring 
nachinery  and  vats  containing  molten  metal  or.  hot 
i  be  propeiiy  guarded,  that  mechanical  belt  and  gearing 
a,  means  of  communication  between  the  engineer  s  room 
cms  where  machinery  is  used,  and  safety  appliances  on 
MB  be  provided,  that  hoistway  openings  be  properly 
off,  that  sides  or  railings  be  placed  on  stairways,  that 
1  pxecautions  be  taken  in  cases  of  dan^rous  or  injurious 
ktions,  or  where  explosive  or  highly  mflammable  com- 
s  are  handled,  that  fire  escapes  be  provided,  and  that 
in  factories  and  workshops  be  so  hung  as  to  open 
rd.  and  that  they  be  kept  unlocked;  and  U)  the  con- 
i  df  employment  of  women  and  children,  such  as  regula- 
«stricting  the  hours  of  labor,  prohibitmg  night  work, 
quiring  intervals  of  rest  dtuing  the  working  day.     As 

aJl  the  states  have  some  form  of  factory  regulation  it 
require  too  much  space  to  discuss,  at  any  length,  the 
tive  enactments  of  each  state  on  this  subject.  The 
t  article  will  show  therefore  only  the  principal  objects 
ory  legislation  and  the  names  of  the  states  in  which  the 
tson  was  enacted. 

>visions  for  protecting  the  health  of  employees 
r  in  some  cases  to  all  factories  and  work- 
{,  and  in  others  to  only  those  factories  and 
s^ops  in  which  women  and  children  are  em- 
id 

iOaium. — ^A  common  provision  of  law  concerning  venti> 
requires  that  every  factory  in  which  five  or  more 
m  are  employed  shaU  be  so  ventilated  while  work  is 
I  on  therein  that  the  air  shall  not  become  so  exhausted 
)e  injurious  to  the  health  of  persons  employed  therein, 
and  shall  also  be  so  ventilated  as  to  render 
harmless,  so  far  as  is  practicable,  all  gases, 
vapors,  dust,  or  other  impurities  generat<Kl  in 
the  course  of  the  manufacturing  process  or 
handicraft  carried  on  therein  that  may  be 
injurious  to  health.  The  states  which  have 
enacted  laws  reouiring  ventilation  of  factories 
orkshops  are  California,  Connecticut.  Indiana,  Kansas, 
snd,  Massachusetts.  Michigan,  Mixmesota,  Missotiri, 
fersey.  New  York,  Ohio,  Peimsylvania,  Rhode  Island, 
ssee,  Washington,  and  Wisconsin. 
tl»ii^  and  Lighting. — The  provisions  relating  to  heating 
ghting  leave  it  to  the  fs^ctory  inspector  to  determine 
er  they  are  sufficient  for  the  nealtn  and  safety  of  em- 
is  and  to  issue  orders  accordingly.  The  states  having 
MTOvisions  are  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Indiana,  Kansas, 
and,  Michigan,  Missouri,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio, 
ylvania,  Rhode  Island. 

lattst  Fans,  etc. — ^These  provisions  usually  prescribe  that 
St  fans  of  sufficient  power,  or  other  sufficient  devices. 
be  provided  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  off  poisonous 
and  gases,  and  dust  from  emery  wheels,  gnndstones, 
ther  machinery  creating  dust.  The  states  making  such 
dons  are  California,  Connecticut,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa, 
and,  Bfassachusetts,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri, 
[ersey.  New  York.  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  South  Dakota, 
ington,  and  Wisconsin. 

Us,  etc. — Provisions  of  law  requiring  the  lime-washing 
nting  of  walls  and  ceilings  at  certain  intervals,  apply  in 
cases  to  all  factories  and  workshops,  and  in  others  to 
ies  only.  The  following  states  have  such  provisions: 
la,  Missouri,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and 
■nrin. 

rcrowding. — In  some  states  the  laws  provide  that  the 
lum  air  space  per  employee  in  a  factory  or  work- 
;hall  be  a  so  cubic  feet  in  the  daytime  and  400  at  night, 
in  others  the  amotmt  of  air  space  per  person  to  be 
ed  is  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  factory  inspector. 
tates  making  such  provisions  are  Indiana,  Maryland. 
tui,  New  Jersey.  New  York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and 
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Ut  FacUiHes. — These  provisions  of  law  usually  take  the 
3f  requiring  separate  water-closets,  wash-rooms  or  dress- 
oms  for  the  two  sexes.  A  number  of  states  have  laws 
■ing  the  provision  of  wash-rooms  in  foundries.  The  fol- 
S  states  nave  laws  concerning  toilet  facilities  in  factories 
tirkshops:  CaHfomia,  Connecticut,  Delaware,  District  of 
ibut,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Bfassachusetts,  Michigan.  Minne- 
Missottri,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio.  Pennsylvania, 
e  Island.  Teimessee,  West  Virginia,  and  Wisconsm. 

Laws  for  the  prevention  of  accidents 
usuallv  apply  to  all  factories  and 
workshops  in  which  machinery  is 
used,  altno  some  of  the  provisions  re- 
late only  to  places  where  women  and 
children  are  employed. 

tmimMackintry. — ^The  laws  concerning  the  cleaning  of 
while  in  motion  usually  relate  only  to  young 
'  in  Connecticut, 


^  „__ They  have  been  enacted  i; 

la.  Indiana,  Iowa,  Louisiana.  Massachusetts,  Michigan, 


Missouri,  New  Jersey,  New  York.  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island, 
and  West  Virginia. 

Guards  on  Machinery. — Laws  for  the  guarding  of  dangerous 
machinery,  etc.,  usually  provide  that  all  vats,  pans,  saws, 
planers,  cogs,  gearing,  belting,  shafting,  set-screws  and 
madiinery  of  every  description  shall  be  properly  guarded. 
Such  laws  have  been  enacted  in  Connecticut,  Indiana,  Iowa, 
Kansas.  Massachusetts,  Mu:higan,  Minnesota.  Missouri,  Ne- 
vada. New  Jersey.  New  York. 

Mechanical  Belt-gearing  Shifters.— When  these  provisions 
of  law  have  been  enacted  it  has  usually  been  left  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  th^  f^tory  inspector  to  determine  in  what  measure 
belt-shifters  or  other  mechanical  contrivances  for  the. pur- 
pose of  throwing  on  or  off  belts  on  pulleys  should  be  instaued. 
The  states  which  have  enacted  such  regulations  are  Indiana, 
Iowa.  Kansas.  Michigan.  MinnesoU.  New  Jersey.  New  York, 
Ohio.  Pennsylvania,  and  Washington. 

Guards  ok  Elevators  and  Hoistways. — Laws  concerning  the 
guarding  of  elevators,  hoisting  shafts,  well-holes,  hatchways, 
etc.,  usually  provide  that  these  openings  should  be  protected  by 
sufficient  trap-doors  or  self-closing  hatches,  and  be  endosed. 
In  some  cases  the  installing  of  these  saf^uards  is  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  factory  inspectors.  The  following  states 
have  provisions  of  this  kind:  Connecticut.  Indiana/Kansas. 
Massachusetts.  Michigan.  Miimesota.  Missouri.  New  Jersey, 
New  York,  Ohio.  Peim^lvania,  Rhode  Island,  Tennessee. 
Washington.  West  Virginiaj  and  Wyoming. 

Explosives. — Laws  requiring  certain  precautions  to  be 
taken  in  establishments  wnere  explosives  are  made  or  handled, 
have  been  enacted  in  Iowa,  liaryland,  Massachusetts,  Mis- 
souri, and  New  Jersey. 

Doors. — Important  provisions  of  law  concerning  factories 
and  workshops  are  those  requiring  doors  to  swing  outward, 
and  requiring  them  to  be  unlocked  while  persons  are  employed 
in  the  rooms.  Such  laws  have  been  enacted  in  Georgia, 
Indiana.  Kansas.  Maine,  Massachusetts.  Michigan.  Minnesota, 
Missisappi.  Missouri,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  North  Dakota. 
South  Dakota,  and  Wisconsin. 

Fire-escapes. — Laws  concerning  the  installation  of  fire- 
escapes  on  factories  have  been  enacted  in  Connecticut.  Dida^ 
ware.  Georgia.  Idaho.  Illinois.  Indiana.  Iowa,  Kansas,  Louisi- 
ana, Maine.  Maryland.  Massachusetts.  Michintn.  Minnesota. 
Missouri.  Nebraska.  New  Tersey.  New  York.  North  Dakota, 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  South  Dakota,  Vermont. 
Virginia,  West  Virginia,  and  Wisconsin. 

Other  provisions  for  the  safety  of  employees  enacted  in 
some  of  the  states  are  such  as  require  the  placing  of  hand-rails 
on  stairways,  and  the  marldcig  of  dangerous  machinery, 
provide  that  a  certain  distance  must  be  left  between  fixt 
structures  and  the  traversing  parts  of  machinery,  prohibit 
the  operation  of  dangerous  machinery  by  children,  etc.,  etc 

The   limitation  of   hours   of  labor  of   adult 
males  is  confined  to  employees  in  certain  speci- 
fied  industries,  such  as  drug-stores* 
^^^^      bakeries,  mines,   railways,   and    oh 
of  Labor     p"^^^^  works.     Thus,   the  hours  of 
labor  of  drug  clerks  are  limited  to 
sixty  per  week  in  California,  and  to 
seventy  per  week  in  New  York ;  the  hours  of  labor 
of  employees  in  bakeries  to  sixty  per  week  in 
New  Jersey,  and  to  six  days  per  week  in  Pennsyl- 
vania.    A  New  York  statute  limiting  the  hours  of 
labor  of  bakery  employees  to  sixty  per  week  was 
declared  tmconstitutional. 

Laws  concerning  the  regulation  and  inspection 
of  mercantile  establishments  relate  chiefly  to  the 
hours  of  labor  and  the  conditions  of 
emplo3rment  of  women  and  children, 
ana  include  provisions  prohibiting 
night  work,  requiring  intervals  en 
rest,  fixing  an  age  limit  for  the  em- 
ployment of  children,  requiring  suit- 
fficient  wash-rooms  and  water-closets, 
lunch-rooms,  seats  for  females,  etc.  These  laws 
are  considered  elsewhere.  They  are  usually  en- 
forced by  the  factory  inspectors. 

Bakeries  and  confectioneries  have  likewise  been 
made  the  objects  of  special  regulation  in  a  num- 
ber of  states. 

Laws  have  been  enacted,  in  twelve  states,  for  the  purpoee 
of  protecting  the  health  of  employees  and  of  the  public,  by 
requiring  cleanliness,  proper  plumbing  and  draining,  and 
other  sanitary  arrangements,  and  regulating  certain  con- 
ditions of  labcn*  in  establishments  used  tor  the  manufacture  of 
bread,  cakes,  biscuits,  pies,  pretzels,  macaroni,  confectionery, 
etc. 

Tennessee  has  a  law  simply  providing  that  whenever  the 
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word  "workshop"  apreare  in  the  lnw  relating  to  factories. 
etc.,  it  should  include  bakeries,  whether  run  by  machinery  or 
not.  The  law*  of  Connecticut.  Ma^'sachu setts.  New  York, 
Ohio,  and  Waahington  relate  only  to  bakeries;  those  of 
Minnesota,  Missouri,  New  Jersey,  and  Wisconsin  relate  also  to 
confectioneries.     In  Pennsylvania  the  law  relates  to  bakeries, 

Eretxel.  and  macaroni  establishments,  and  in  Indiana  to 
akeries,  confectioneries,  canning,  packing,  pickling,  preserv- 
iog,  and  all  other  establishments  for  the  manufacture  of  loorJ 
products.  In  all  these  states  the  laws  require  that  the  build- 
ings occupied  should  be  properly  drained  and  plumbed,  seven 
states  requiring  also  that  tbey  be  \'cinilated  by  air-shafts, 
windows,  or  ventilating  pipes.  In  four  of  the  states  the  rooms 
used  for  the  manufacture  of  flour  or  meal  foods  are  required 
to  have  impermeable  floors,  constructed  of  hard  wood  satu- 
rated with  linseed  oil,  or  of  cement  or  tile*  laid  in  cement.  In 
three  other  stales  ihi^i  requirement  is  made  optional  with  the 
factory  inspectors.  Ten  state^i  require  the  walls  to  be  plastered 
and  ctther  painted  or  whitewashed,  and  in  some  cases  the 
ceilings  must  be  ceiled  with  cither  wood  or  metal.  When 
whitewashed,  the  wash  must  usually  be  renewed  every  three 
months,  this  reciuircment  being  in  some  cases  optional  with 
the  inspector.  In  ten  stat^  it  is  reauired  that  furniture  and 
utensils  be  so  arranged  that  they  and  the  floor  may  always  be 
easily  kept  clean  and  in  a  sanitary  condition. 

In  all  the  states  having  bake-shop  reKulations,  wash-rooms 
and  water-closets  must  be  provided  with  ventilation  separate 
and  aj^iart  from  rooms  where  food  prcKJucts  are  manufactured, 
and  no  water-closet,  earth-closet,  privy,  or  ash  pit  may  be 
within  or  communicate  directly  with  such  rooms.  In  New 
Jersey  and  New  York  this  applies  also  to  hake  shops  in  hotels 
and  restaurants.  Sleeping  place'*  must  in  all  cases  be  separate 
and  distinct  from  rooms  where  food  products  are  manufactured 
or  stored,  and  in  four  states  if  the  sleeping  rooms  are  on  ttie 
same  floor  they  are  subject  to  inspection  by  the  factory  in- 
spectors. In  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  workmen  in  bakeries 
and  confectioneries  must  be  furnished  with  caps  and  slippers, 
or  shoes,  and  an  external  suit  of  coarse  linen,  to  be  used  only 
while  at  work,  and  these  Rarments  must  be  kept  in  a  clean 
condition.  For  this  change  of  clothes  separate  dressing- 
rooms  must  be  provided. 

In  five  states  the  use  of  cellars  or  basements  for  bake  shops 
is  prohibited  unless  they  are  put  in  the  sanitary  condition 
required  by  law.  In  four  of  these  states  the  cellars  must  be 
at  least  eight  feet  high.  In  Connecticut  and  Washington 
no  cellar  or  basement  may  be  used  as  a  bakery,  and  those  used 
at  the  lime  of  the  passage  of  the  act  cannot  be  reofiencd  for  use 
as  bakeries  when  once  closed,  A  simitar  restriction  exists  in 
Minnesota  in  the  case  of  any  room  the  floor  of  which  is  more 
than  two  feet  below,  and  in  Wisconsin  five  feet  below,  the 
street  or  adjacent  ground. 

Six  states  prohibit  the  employment  in  bake  shops  of  persons 
who  are  affected  with  consumption  of  the  lungs  or  with 
scrofulous  or  venereal  diseases  or  with  any  communicable  skin 
affection,  and  employers  are  required  to  maintain  thcmselv<:s 
and  their  employees  in  a  clean  condition  while  manufacturing 
or  handling  food.  In  Indiana  cuspidors  must  be  pro\'ided, 
and  no  person  is  permitted  to  sfat  upon  the  floor  or  walls  of 
any  place  where  footj  products  are  manufactured.  Notices 
to  this  effect  must  be  posted  in  all  such  places. 

In  four  states  provision  is  made  restricting  the  hours  of 
labor  of  children  or  of  adults  in  bake  shops. 

In  Connecticut.  Indiana,  Missouri.  New  Jersey,  New  York, 
and  Ohio  the  bake-shop  laws  are  enforced  and  the  bakery 
inspections  made  by  the  factory  inspectors,  and  in  Washing- 
ton  by  the  Commissioner  of  Labor,  In  Pcnnsvlvania  the 
provisions  regarding  employees  affected  with  diseases  are 
enforced  by  the  health  board,  but  all  other  provisions  are 
enforced  by  the  factory  inspectors.  In  Minnesota  and  Wis- 
consin the  state  bureau  of  labor  and  the  state  and  local  health 
boards  are  charged  with  the  enforcement  of  the«:  laws.  In 
Massachusetts  this  duty  devolves  upon  the  local  boards  of 
health  only.  I^  Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  and 
Ohio  the  inspectors,  and  in  Washington  the  Commissioner  of 
Labor,  are  required  to  inspect  all  bake  shops  and  to  issue 
certificates  of  mspection  to  all  bakeries  which  have  complied 
with  the  requirements  of  the  bake-shop  acts.  In  Minnesota 
and  Wisconsin  the  common  councils  in  cities  of  5.000  popula- 
tion and  over  may  by  ordinance  pro\*ide  for  licensing  bakeries 

In  nearly  all  the  states  that  have  cnac'ed  bake-shop  laws 
a  time  limit  of  thirty  or  sixty  days  is  fixt  within  which  owners 
lessees,  etc.,  of  such  shops  must  make  such  alterations  or  in- 
stallations as  the  factory  inspectors  or  health  boards  may 
require  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  bake-shop 
acts.  Fadure  to  comply  with  these  orders,  or  other  violations 
of  the  bake-shop  acta,  are  punishable  by  fines,  usually  from 
$20  to  $5©  for  the  first  offeree,  and  by  higher  fines  or  imprison- 
ment for  subsequent  offenses. 

Eight  states   have   statutes   regulating  work 
in  laundries.     New  York  and  Hawaii 
lAttndrlM    ^^y^    special    legislation  concerning 
labor  in  laundries.     In  the  other  six 
states  laundries  are  simply  included 
in  the  numh>er  of  indtistries  coverea  By  the  fac- 
tory regulations. 


The  New  \oTk  law,  besides  f>mvidjng  that  the  faelor^ 
regulations  should  apply  to  laundries,  probibits  slen'inr  n 
rooms  used  for  public  laundries^  and  recmires  all  such  bim^- 
dries  to  be  kept  m  a  clean  condition  and  free  frooi  »efiaiii 
and  all  impurities  of  an  infectious  or  contagious  aatufn 
The  law  does  not  applv  to  females  engaged  in  doin^  autom 
laundry  work  at  home  for  regular  family  trade. 

The  Hawaiian  law  provides  for  the  erection  of  laundries  aad 
wash-houses  by  the  government,  to  be  rented  lo  private 
persons,  and  prohibits  anv  one  from  carrying  on  the  biuines 
of  laundry  keeping  or  washing  for  hire  within  the  limits  oC the 
city  of  Honolulu  except  in  such  buildings.  Special  pennib 
may  be  granted  for  the  erection  of  steam  laundries  by  psivatc 
persons, 

A  number  of  states  have  laws  relatin?  lo  tk 
protection  of  employees  on  buildings,  which  may- 
well  be  considered  in  this  connection. 

The  states  having  such  laws  are  California,  In- 
diana, Kansas,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Minne- 
sota*   Missouri,    New     York»    Ohio, 
BnlltfiiLff     Pennsylvania,  and  Wisconsin,  These 
Coajtructilii  '^^'^  ^^  sometimes  enforced  by  fac- 
tory  inspectors,  but  usually  by  build- 
ing inspectors  or  other  local  authori- 
ties.    The  regulations  relate  to  the  safety  of  the 
scaffolding,   ropes,  blocks,  or  pulleys   used,  the 
provision  of  floors  in  unfinishecl  buildings,  etc. 

In  twenty-seven  states  the  laws  provide  for  the 
appointment  of  inspectors  of  factories  and  work- 
shops, whose  duties  consist  of  visiting  and  in- 
specting factories,  workshops,  mills, 
laipedtloii    ^^*^'  *"  ^"^^  cases,  mercantile  estab- 
otTmeterim  ^^^^"i^^ts,     sweat-shops,     bakeries, 
laundries,  and  building  construction 
work,  and  enforcing  the   laws  con- 
cerning the  same.     In  ten  of  these  states  the  in- 
spectors are  required  to  prepare  statistics  of  acci- 
dents, the  owners  ol  factories  and  w^orkshops  in 
these  states  being  required  to  report  all  accideots 
occurring  in  their  establishments. 

Factory  inspectors  in  some  states  have,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  enforcement  of  factory  laws,  duties 
other  than  those  indicated  above.  Thus,  in  some 
states  they  are  entrusted  \vjth  the  duties  of  in- 
spectinf?  buildings,  boilers,  elevators,  mines,  etc, 
which  functions  are  usually  exercised  by  special 
officers  appointed  for  those  purposes. 

In  California,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Mary* 
land.   Michigan,   Minnesota,   Missouri,   Montan    ' 
Nebraska,  New  York,  Oregon,  Washington,  .. , 
Virginia,  and  Wisconsin  the  duties  of  factory  _ 
spection  are  combined  with  those  of  the  buremil 
of  labor  statistics. 

Great  Britain 

The  first  factories  act  in  England  and  m  all 
Europe  was  passed  in  1802  (43  Geo.  IIL,  c,  7a). 
It  was  entitled  **An  act  for  the  preservation  of 
the  health  and  morals  of  apprentices  and  others." 
but  was  generally  known  as  the  elder  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  act.  Its  principal  provisions  were  that 
apprentices  should  not  work  more  than  twelve 
hours  a  day  exclusive  of  meal  time,  nor  at  night: 
that  they  should  receive  instruction,  the  hret 
four  years  of  their  apprenticeship,  in  reading?, 
writing,  and  arithmetic,  or  either  of  them,  and  in 
the  pnnciples  of  the  Christian  religion ;  that  thcv 
should  be  supplied  with  sufficient  and  suitabfe 
clothing  by  their  masters;  that  factories  should 
have  two  washings  with  quicklime  each  year  and 
be  ventilated  by  a  sufficient  number  of  windows. 

In  iS  19  another  step  was  taken  for  the  protection  of  factory 
labor  by  the  enactment  of  a  law  relating  exclusively  to  cotton 
mills,  and  which  fixt  a  minimum  age  hmit  of  nine  year?  for 
child reii  employed  in  factories,  restricted  the  hours  of  labor 
to  twelve  a  day  in  the  case  of  children  from  nine  to  aizteei) 
year*  of  a^,  and  fixt  an  hour  and  a  half  as  the  minimum  ttmi 
to  be  aUow«d  tb«m  for  meab. 
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Supplementary  acts  were  passed  m  x8ao,  xSay.  1831.  and 
1833.  The  act  of  1833  (3  •««  4  WiU.  IV.,  c.  103)  replaced  the 
previous  acts,  and  for  the  first  tune  made  a  distmction  be> 
tween  "chUdren"  and  "youn^  persons."  a  distinction  which 
is  still  maintained.  It  defined  a  child  as  a 
person  under  thirteen  years  of  age,  and  a 
StTtloanMit  young  person  "  as  one  under  eighteen  years  of 
age.  It  forbade  night  work  for  children  and 
young  persons.  Daily  attendance  at  school 
for  children,  and  holidays  and  half-hohdays  were  provided  for. 
It  also  made  provision  for  the  appointment  of  four  factory 
inspectors.  While  the  preceding  act  related  only  to  cotton 
and  woolen  mills,  the  present  act  applied  to  'any  cotton, 
woolen,  worsted,  hemp,  flax.  tow.  linen,  or  silk  mill  or  fac- 
tory wherein  steam  or  water  or  any  other  mechamcal  power 
is.  or  shall  be.  used  to  propel  or  work  the  machinery. 

As  a  result  of  the  report  of  a  Royal  Commission  appointed 
in  1840  to  inquire  into  the  labor  of  children,  a  new  factories 
act  was  passed  in  1844  (7  wd  8  Vict.,  c.  lO,  which  likewise 
applied  to  the  textile  industries.  This  act  lowered  the  mini- 
mum age  limit  from  nine  to  eight  years — a  step  backward. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  reduced  the  hours  of  labor  per  <^y^t» 
six  and  a  half,  prescribed  the  period  of  eraployxnent  of  chil- 
dren between  5.30  a.m.  and  8.30  p.m.,  and  prohibited  the  em- 
ployment after  1  p.m.  of  any  child  working  dunng  the  mom- 
mg.  Where  young  persons  were  employed  ten  hours  per 
day.  children  were  allowed  to  work  ten  hours  on  alternate 
days.  This  act  was  the  origin  of  what  has  since  come  to  be 
known  as  the  half-time  system.  For  the  first  time  adult 
women  were  placed  under  legal  protection,  the  provisions  con- 
cerning young  persons  being  made  to  apply  to  all  adult 
wcnnen.  Another  very  important  innovation  was  a  provision 
requiring  the  fencing  of  dangerous  inachinery  operated  by 
children  and  young  persons,  and  prohibiting  their  employment 
in  the  work  of  cteming  machinery  while  in  motion.  The 
system  of  factory  inspection  was  made  more  efficient  by  the 
creation  of  a  department  of  factory  inspection,  with  a  central 
office  in  London.  .    . 

The  next  step  of  imporUnce  in  factory  regulation  was  the 
passage  in  1847  of  what  was  known  as  the  Ten  Hours  Act 
1 10  and  1 1  Vict. ,  c.  ao).  This  was  the  result  of  a  twenty  years' 
agitation  of  the  advocates  of  the  ten-hour  movement.  It 
limited  the  hours  of  all  women  and  young  persons  in  factories 
to  ten  per  day  and  fifty-eight  per  week.  Other  acts  of  minor 
importance  were  passed  in  1850. 1853.  1856,  and  z86o. 

Up  to  the  year  1864  the  factory  acts  related  only  to  the 
textue  industries.  In  that  year,  however,  an  act  (27  and  aS 
Vict.,  c.  48)  extended  the  factory  act  to  practically  all  kinds 
of  industrial  work,  thus  bringing  under  the  factory  regula- 
tions non-textile  as  well  as  textile  industries  and  also  certain 
other  employments.  

In  1867  two  acto  were  passed  which  marked  a  decided 
advance  m  factory  regulation.  The  one  (30  and  31  Vict., 
c.  103)  was  known  as  the  Factory  Acts  Extension  Act,  and  the 
other  (30  and  3 1  Vict.,  c.  xo6),  the  Workshops  Regulation  Act. 
The  first  act  extended  the  principle  of  lesal  regulation  by 
defining  the  word  "factory,  '*  as  regulated  by  the  act.  to  any 
place  where  manufacturing  was  carried  on  and  where  fifty  or 
more  persons  were  employed.  The  second  act  extended  the 
legal  regulation  of  laoor  to  smaller  places  of  work  where 
children,  young  persons,  or  women  were  employed,  and  to 
which  or  over  which  the  employer  of  the  persons  working 
therein  had  the  right  of  access  and  control.  It  limited  the 
hours  of  labor  in  workshops,  but  allowed  greater  latitude  as  to 
periods  of  employment  and  overtime  than  was  permitted  in 
uurtories.  As  the  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  the  Work- 
shops Act  was  left  to  the  local  authonties  the  act  was  largely 
disregarded. 

In  187  r  a  Factory  and  Workshop  Act  (34  and  35  Vict.,c. 
104)  was  passed  placing  all  factories  and  workshops  under  the 
control  01  the  factory  inspectors,  and  bringing  government 
factories  and  workshops  under  the  Factory  and  Workshops 
Act. 

In  r874  sn  act  (37  and  38  Vict.,  c.  44)  was  passed  raising 
the  miwimtim  age  limit  of  children  in  textile  factories  from 
eight  to  nine,  and  the  next  year  to  ten  years,  and  further 
restricting  the  hours  of  their  employment. 

The  multiplicity  of  the  various  factory  and 
workshops  acts  induced  the  appointment  of  a 
royal  commission,  whose  report  resulted  in  the 
passage  of  the  "Factory  and  Workshops  Act, 
1878^  (41  Vict.,  c.  16).  It  not  only  consolidated 
the  provisions  of  all  previous  factoiy  acts,  but 
brought  together  the  two  classes  of  ^  factory  and 
workshop  regulations  which  had  hitherto  been 
Iwpt  separate.  It  classified  the  establishments 
as  "factories"  and  "workshops"  and  the  indus- 
tries as  "textile"  and  "non-textile."  This  act, 
with  its  subseauent  amendments  in  1883,  1889, 
iSgi,  1895,  and  1897,  was  in  force,  when,  m  iqoi, 
tlie  present  Factory  and  Workshops  Act  (i  Edw. 
1^1.,  c,  aa)  was  passed.    The  latter  consolidated 


all  these  enactments  and  made  many  new  and  im- 
portant provisions. 

The  Factory  and  Workshop  Act  of  1901  re- 
tained the  classification  of  establishments  into 
*  *  factories ' '  and  '  *  workshops. ' '     The  factories  are 
again  divided  into  textile  and  non- 
Art  of  1901  ^^^^^^  factories,  tenement  factories, 
and  domestic  factories.     Workshops 
are  divided  into  men's  workshops, 
women's  workshops,  and  domestic  workshops.  To 
define  these  various  terms  would  require  more 
space  than  can  be  ^ven  in  this  article,  but  their 
names  give  a  fair  idea  of  their  meaning. 

The  main  difference  between  a  factory  and 
workshop  as  defined  in  this  act  is  that  the  former 
is  a  place  where  any  article  is  made,  altered,  re- 
paired, ornamented,  finished,  or  adapted  for  sale, 
and  where  steam,  water,  or  other  mechanical 
power  is  used  in  aid  of  such  process,  except  that 
tor  special  reasons  some  non-textile  work  places 
are  included,  even  tho  mechanical  power  may  not 
be  used.  Workshops  include  all  otner  work  places 
which  come  within  the  scope  of  the  law. 

The  law  first  deals  with  the  health  and  safety  of  employees 
in  factories  and  workshops.  The  health  provisions  relate  to 
cleanliness  and  sanitation,  overcrowding,  tem- 
perature, ventilation,  drainage  ot  floors,  and 

TrotSOtimi  sanitary  conveniences.  The  health  regulations, 
nf  w^tk  of  '^  ^^^  ^^  ^^®y  concern  factories,  are  contained 

v«r  KmmLIt  ^'^  **^®  **^  itself;  but  as  regards  workshops,  the 

mipiOytM  act  applies  the  provisions  of  the  various  public 
health  acts.  Hence  the  provisions  as  to 
health  are  enforced  by  factory  inspectors  in 
factories,  and  by  local  sanitary  authorities  in  woricshops. 

Sanitation. — The  regulations  regarding  cleanliness  provide 
that  a  factory  must  be  kept  in  a  cleanly  state  and  free  from 
effluvia  arising  from  any  drain,  water-closet,  earth-closet, 
privy,  urinal,  or  other  nuisance.  For  the  purpose  of  securing 
cleanUness.  all  inside  walls  and  the  ceilings  or  tops  of  the 
rooms  of  a  factory,  and  all  passages  and  staircases  €i  a  fttc- 
torv,  if  they  have  not  been  painted  with  oil  or  varnish  once 
at  least  within  seven  years,  must  be  lime-washed  once  at 
least  every  fourteen  months;  and  if  they  have  been  so  painted 
or  varnished,  must  be  washed  with  hot  water  and  soap  once 
at  least  every  fourteen  months.  In  every  factory  or  work- 
shop in  which  a  process  is  carried  on  which  renders  the  floor 
liable  to  be  wet,  adequate  means  must  be  provided  for  drain- 
ingoff  the  wet. 

Toilet  Facilities. — Every  factory  and  workshop  must  be 
provided  with  sufficient  and  suitable  accommodations  in  the 
way  of  sanitary  conveniences,  regard  being  had  to  the  num- 
ber oi  persons  employed,  and  proper  separate  accommoda- 
tions must  be  provided  for  persons  of  each  sex.  Tlie  secre- 
tary of  state  determines  by  special  order  what  should  be 
considered  as  sufficient  and  suitable  acconmiodation. 

Temperature. — The  provision  regarding  temperature  re- 
quires that  a  reasonable  tempemture  must  be  maintained 
in  each  room,  in  every  factory  and  workshop  in  which  any 
person  is  employed,  without  mterfering  with  the  purity  dc 
the  air. 

Ventilaiion. — Sufficient  means  of  ventilation  must  be  pro- 
vided, and  sufficient  ventilation  must  be  maintained  in  every 
factory  and  workshop.  The  standard  of  sufficient  ventila- 
tion for  any  class  of  factories  or  workshops  is  prescribed  by 
the  secretary  of  state. 

Overcrowding. — The  act  provides  that  the  amount  of  air 
space  in  any  room  must  be  not  less  than  a^o  cubic  feet  for 
each  person  employed  therein,  or  400  cubic  feet  during  a 
period  of  overtime.  These  requirements  may  be  modified  by 
special  order  of  the  secretary  of  state.  The  employer  must 
affix  in  every  factory  and  workshop  a  notice  specifying  the 
number  of  persons  who  may  be  employed  in  each  room  by 
virtue  of  this  provision. 

The  provisions  of  the  Factory  and  Workshops 
Act  having  for  their  purpose  the  safety  of  em- 
ployees,   are    considered    under   six 
Prerentioii  "®*^^'  namely,   the  fencing  of  ma- 
d  Aeddtnts  c^^^^T*  steam  boilers,  the  use  of  self- 
acting  machines,  the  cleaning  of  ma- 
chinery in  motion,  the  provision  of 
fire-escapes,  and    special   regulations  regarding 
dangerous  machinery  and  tmhealthy  or  danger- 
ous buildings.     These  safety  provisions  apply  not 
only  to  factories  and  workshops,  but  also  to 
dodcs,  wharves,  quays,  warehouses,  to         "^'n 
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buildings,  and  to  any  machinery  used  in  the  proc- 
ess of  loading  or  unloading  or  coaling  any  ship 
in  any  dock»  harbor*  or  canaL 

Guards  on  Machinery. — The  proviwcms  for  the  fencing  o£ 
mBchiaeiy  lire  aft  follows: 

1.  Bvcry  hoist  or  teagle.  and  every  fly-wheel  directly  con- 
nected with  steam,  water,  or  other  mechanical  power,  whether 
in  the  enfiiiie-housc  or  not,  and  every  part  of  any  w^ater- wheel 
or  engine  worked  by  such  power  shall  bo  securely  fenced. 

2.  Every  wheel-race  not  otherwise  secured  shall  be  se- 
curely fenced  clo^  to  the  edge  of  the  wheel-race. 

J.  All  dangerous  fnarts  of  the  machinery  and  every  part 
of  the  mill-gearing  must  be  cither  securely  fenced  or  be  in 
atich  position  or  of  such  construction  as  to  be  equally  ^ife 
to  every  person  at  work  in  the  factory  as  if  it  were  securely 
fenced. 

4.  All  fencing  must  be  constantly  maintained  in  an  effi- 
cient state  while  the  parts  required  to  be  fenced  are  in  motion 
or  in  use,  except  when  they  are  under  repair  or  examination 
or  are  necessarily  exposed  for  the  purpose  of  cleaning  or 
lubricating,  or  for  altenng  the  gearing  or  arrangements  of  the 
parts  of  the  machinery. 

5l«iiw-6o*/rrj.^The  provisions  of  the  act  concerning  steam- 
boilers  are  entirely  new.     They  direct  that: 

I.  Bvery  steam-boiler  used  for  generating  steam  in  a  fac- 
tory or  workshop  or  in  any  other  place  to  which  the  act  ap- 
plies: (^)  must  have  a  proper  safety-valve,  steam-ffage,  and 
water*gage  to  show  the  pressure  of  steam  and  the  height 
ti  water  in  the  boiler;  ib)  must  be  examined  thoroughly  by  a 
competent  person  at  least  once  m  every  fourteen  months. 

3.  Every  such  boiler,  safety-valvct  steam-gage,  and  water- 
gage  must  be  maintained  in  proper  cone!  it  ion. 

3.  A  report  of  the  result  oi  every  such  examination  in  the 
piescribeo  form  must  within  fourteen  days  be  entered  into 
or  attached  to  the  geneml  register  of  the  factory  or  work- 
shop, ngned  by  the  person  making  the  examination. 

Stlf-actinf  Machitus. — The  provisions  for  the  use  of  self- 
acting  machines  are  as  follows: 

1.  In  a  factory  erected  on  or  after  the  first  day  of  January, 
1896,  the  tia versing  carriage  of  any  self-acting  machine  shall 
dot  be  allowed  to  run  out  within  a  distance  of  eighteen 
inches  from  any  fixt  structure  not  being  part  of  the  ma- 
chine, if  the  space  over  which  it  so  runs  out  is  a  space  over 
which  any  person  is  liable  to  pass,  whether  in  the  course  of 
his  employment  or  otherwise, 

«,  A  person  employed  in  a  factory  must  not  be  allowed 
to  be  in  the  space  between  the  lixt  and  the  traversing  parts 
oi  m  self-acting  machine  unless  the  machine  is  stopt  with 
the  traversing  parts  on  the  outward  run,  but  for  the  purpose 
of  this  provision  the  sp^ce  in  front  of  a  self-acting  macnine 
shall  not  be  included  ifi  the  space  aforesaid. 

3.  A  woman,  young  person,  or  child  shall  not  be  allowed 
to  work  bee  ween  the  fixt  and  tra"ersing  part  of  any  aelf- 
acting  machine  while  the  machine  is  in  motion  by  the  action 
of  steam,  water,  or  other  mechanical  power, 

CUantHg  Machtngry. — The  regulations  with  regard  to  the 
cleaning  of  machinery  in  motion  are  as  follows: 

1,  A  child  must  not  be  allowed  to  cl«in  in  any  factory, 
(a)  any  part  of  any  machinery;  or  ib)  any  place  under  any 
machinery  other  than  overhead  mill-gearing,  while  the 
nnachinery  is  in  motion,  by  the  aid  of  steam,  water,  or  other 
mechanical  power. 

a.  This  provision  also  applies  to  young  persons,  so  far  as 
the  dangerous  oarts  of  machinery  are  concerned.  It  is  pre- 
sumed.  until  the  contrary  is  proved,  that  those  parts  of 
machinery  are  dangerous  that  are  so  notified  by  the  inspector 
to  the  occupier. 

3,  A  young  person  or  woman  must  not  be  allowed  to  clean 
suen  part  of  the  machinery  of  a  factory  as  is  mill- gearing 
(that  18,  the  means  by  which  power  is  transmitted  as  distin- 
ftuished  from  the  manufacturing  operations)  while  the  same 
IS  in  motion  for  the  purpose  of  propelling  any  part  of  the 
manufacturing  machinery. 

Fire-escapes, — In  the  provisions  of  the  factory 
act  requiring  precautions  to  be  taken  against  fire 
in  factories  and  workshops,  and  the  provision  of 
means  of  escape,  a  distinction  is  maude  between 
old  and  new  buildings.  Following  are  the  pro- 
visions : 

>-  ^j^'*^  fftcjonr  of  which  the  ooostmction  was  not  com- 
menced on  or  before  Jan.  i,  1893,  and  in  which  more  than 
forty  persons  are  employed,  and  every  workshop  of  which 
the  construction  was  not  commenced  before  Jan.  r,  1896, 
and  m  which  more  than  forty  persons  are  employed,  must 
be  furnished  with  a  certificate  from  the  district  council  of 
the  district  in  which  the  factory  or  workshop  is  situated, 
that  the  factory  or  workshop  is  provided  with  such  means 
of  escape  in  case  of  fire  for  the  persons  employed  therein  as 
can  reasonably  be  required  under  the  circiimstances  in  each 
case;  and  tt  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  council  to  examine  every 
such  factory  and  workshop:  and.  on  being  satisfied  that  the 
factory  or  wixhtho^  49  so  provided,  to  give  such  certificate. 


1.  With  res;^>eci  to  all  factories  and  workshopa  to  which  tk 
foregoing  provisions  do  not  apply  and  in  which  mors  thu 
forty  persons  are  employed,  it  shaU  be  the  duty  of  the  dis- 
trict council  of  every  district  from  time  to  time  to  ascertaia 
whether  all  such  factories  and  workshope  within  their  dii^ 
trict  are  provided  with  such  means  of  escape  as  afoteav4 
and,  in  the  case  of  any  factory  or  workshop  which  is  not  so 
provided,  to  serve  on  the  owner  of  the  factory  or  workshop 
a  notice  in  writing  specifying  the  measures  nec^sary  {er 
providing  such  means  of  escape,  and  requiring  him  to  caoy 
them  out  before  a  specified  date,  and  tnereupoo  the  owoer 
shaU.  notwithstanding  any  agreement  witti  the  occupier, 
have  power  to  take  such  steps  as  are  neces- 

sary  lor  complying  with    the   requireiaeat^ 

HW  flmpM  and  unless  the  requirements  ate  oomptied 
with,  the  owner  shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  not 
exceeding  £1  ($4.«7)  for  every  day  that  th« 
non-compliance  continues.  In  case  of  a  difference  of  opioiaa 
between  the  owner  of  the  factory  or  workshop  and  tkt 
council  this  difference  must,  on  the  application  of  either 
party^  within  one  month,  be  referred  to  arbitratioa,  tldl 
arbitration  to  be  had  in  conformity  with  a  scheme  pfovidbi 
in  this  act.  The  award  on  the  arbitration  is  binding  on  tta 
parties.  If  the  owner  alleges  that  the  occupier  of  the  Im^ 
tory  or  workshop  ought  to  bear  or  contribute  to  the  expcoMi 
of  complying  with  the  requirements,  he  may  apply  to  tlif- 
county  court  having  jurisdiction;  and  this  court,  after  hearii« 
the  occupier,  may  make  such  order  as  appears  to  the  cotut 
just  and  equitable. 

For  the  purfxi«e  of  enforcing  the  provisaons  coaotrraag 
means  of  escape  in  case  of  tire,  an  inspector  may  give  the  like 
notice  and  take  like  proceedings  as  in  other  provmoDS  under 
this  act  with  respect  to  matters  punishable  or  remedial  00- 
der  the  law  relatmg  to  public  health  but  not  under  this  att, 
and  those  provisions  shall  apply  accordingly. 

The  means  of  escape  in  case  oif  fire  provided  ia  any  factoty 
or  workshop  must  be  maintained  in  good  condition  and  im 
from  obstruct  ion» 

^  3.  While  any  person  employed  in  a  factory  or  worksliop 
IS  within  the  factory  or  workshop  for  the  purpoee  of  em- 
pl<wmeeit  or  meals,  the  doors  of  the  factory  or  workshop 
and  of  any  room  therein  in  which  any  such  person  is  shall  oot 
be  locked  or  bolted  or  fastened  in  such  a  manner  that  they 
cannot  be  easily  and  immediately  opened  from  the  inside, 

4.  In  every  factory  or  workshop,  the  construction  of  which 
was  commenced  after  Jan,  i.  1896,  the  doors  of  each  room 
in  which  more  than  ten  persons  are  employed  shall,  except 
in  the  case  of  slidicig  doors,  be  constructed  fo  as  to  open 
outward. 

The  regulations  concerning  the  use  of  dangerous  Imildiiigi 
or  machinery  provide  that  whenever  an  inspector  believes 
that  any  place  used  as  a  factory  or  workshop  is  in  such  a  con- 
dition that  any  manufacturing  process  or  nandictaft  carried 
on  therein  cannot  be  go  carried  on  without  danger  to  health 
or  to  life  or  limb,  or  that  any  part  of  the  ways,  works,  ma- 
cmnery.  or  plant  used  in  a  factory  or  workshop  is  in  such  a 
condition  that  it  cannot  be  used  without  danger  to  life  ~ 
limb,  he  can  make  complaint  to  a  court  of  summary  jt 
diction,  and  this  court  can,  upon  being  satisfied  of  the  j 
ness  of  the  complaint,  prohibit  the  use  of  the  place  or  u 
chine  until  such  works  have  been  executed  as,  in  the  opdni 
of  the  court,  arc  necessary  to  remove  the  danger.  A  fine 
not  exceeding  40s,  ($9,73)  a  day  may  be  imposed  for  faUi 
to  comply  with  this  order. 

When  a  complaint  has  been  made  as  above,  the  court  or  a 
justice  may.  on  application  9%  partt  by  the  inspector,  and 
receiving  evidence  that  the  tise  of  any  machine  involves  t 
mincnt  danger  to  life,  make  an   interim  order   prohibit! 
either  absolutely  or  subject  to  conditions,  the  use  of   _, 
machine  until  the  earliest  opportunity  for  hearing  and  de- 
termining the  compiaiDt. 


The  British  law  makes  careful  provision  for  the 
investigation  of  all  serious  accidents  and  their 
recording,  with  a  view  of  determining  the  re- 
sponsibilitv  and  cause  of  their  occur- 
rence.    Where  there  occurs  in  any 
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factory  or  workshop  any  accident 
which  either  causes  loss  of  life  to  a 
person  employed  in  the  factory  or 
workshop,  or  causes  to  anv  person 
therein  employed  such  bodily  injury 
as  to  prevent  him  on  any  one  of  Xht 
three  working  days  next  after  the  occurrence  of 
the  accident  from  being  employed  for  five  hours 
on  his  ordinary  work,  written  notice  must  be  im- 
mediately sent  to  the  inspector  of  the  district. 

If  the  accident  causes  loss  of  life,  or  is  produced  either  by 
machinery  moved  by  steam,  waten  or  other  mechanical 
power,  or  through  a  vat,  pan.  or  other  structure  filled  with 
hot  Itquui  or  molten  metal  or  other  substance,  or  by  exploaioQ 
or  ««cape  of  gas,  tteam,  or  metal,  then,  unless  Doiice  f* — --* 
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ii  required  by  the  Bxploeivce  Act  of  1875  to  be  eent  to  a 
Mvenuneat  inspector,  notaoe  must  itmnemetely  be  sent  to 
ine  certifying  smseon  of  the  Astsict.  The  nocioe  must  state 
the  usirlrnrr  of  tne  penon  killed  or  injured,  and  the  idaoe 
to  wfaifch  he  has  been  remored.  If  notaoe  as  above  required 
Ib  not  eent,  the  occupier  of  the  factory  is  liable  to  a  fine  not 
^Yif^mAi^  £^  ($34.33).  ^  ^^  accident  occuzs  to  a  person 
employed  in  an  iron  miD  or  blast  fuinaoe,  or  other  factory 
or  workihop.  where  the  occupier  is  not  the  actual  employer 
d  the  person  killed  or  injured,  the  actual  employer  must 
famnediatdy  report  the  same  to  tOe  occupier,  and  in  default 
ihall  be  liable  to  a  fine  not  eTOwiing  £s  ($34.^3). 

When  a  certifying  suseon,  as  before  mentioned,  receives 
notaoe  of  an  accident,  he  shall,  with  the  least  possible  delay. 
proceed  to  the  factory  or  woricshop.  and  make  a  full  exam- 
^»**^  as  to  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  death  or  injury 
caused  by^  the  accident,  and  make  a  report  thereof  to  the  in- 
spector within  the  next  twenty-four  hours.  In  making  this 
hrvcstifipstion  he  has  the  same  powers  as  an  inspector,  and 
can  enter  any  room  in  a  building  to  whicfa  the  person  killed 
or  hojured  has  been  removed. 

Where  a  death  has  been  caused  by  accident,  the  coroner 
tuamt  inunediately  advise  the  district  inspector  of  the  time 
and  place  of  holding  the  inquest.  Unless  an  inspector  or 
•one  person  on  behalf  of  the  secretary  of  state  is  present  to  . 
watch  the  proceedings,  the  coroner  must  adjourn  the  in- 
quest, and  must  in  writing  give  the  inspector  at  least  four 
days'  notice  of  the  time  and  place  of  heading  the  adjourned 
inquest.  At  such  inquest  any  relative  of  any  person  whose 
death  may  have  been  caused  by  the  accident,  and  any  in- 
nector.  and  the  occupier  of  the  factory  or  workshop  in  which 
the  aoddent  occurred,  and  any  person  appointed  by  the  or- 
der in  writing  of  the  majority  ot  the  work  people  employed 
in  the  factory  or  workshop  shall  be  at  liberty  to  attend  and 
yir^wiwi*.  any  witness,  either  in  person  or  by  counsel,  solic- 
itor, or  agent,  subject  to  the  order  of  the  coroner.. 

With  regard  to  the  conditions  of  employment 
in  factories  and  workshops,  adult  male  labor  is 
subjected  to  no  regulations  except  in  the  case  of 
dangerous  occupations,  the  theory 
.  being  that  this  class  is  competent  to 
'  look  after  its  own  welfare.  In  the 
case  of  women,  young  persons,  and 
children,  however,  the  conditions  are  different, 
their  natural  wealcness  being  such  that  the  in- 
tervention of  the  State  in  their  behalf  is  held  to  be 
fully  justified. 

In  the  Factory  Act,  therefore,  the  ntmierous  reg- 
ulations concerning  hours  of  labor,  time  of  em- 
ployment, Sunday  and  holiday  labor,  fitness  for 
employment,  education,  etc.,  relate  only  to 
women,  ^ung  persons,  and  children,  and  as  they 
are  considered  elsewhere,  they  will  not  be  treated 
in  this  place. 

Altho  the  regulations  for  health  and  safety 
prescribed  by  the  Factory  Act  are 
considered  stimcient  for  factories  and 
workshops  generally,  there  are  some 
industries  that  are  unusually  danger- 
ous to  life  and  health  for  which  ad- 
ditional niles  and  regulations  are  provided. 

Every  medical  practitioner  attending  on  or  called  in  to 
visit  a  patient  whom  he  believes  to  be  suffering  from  lead. 
phosphorus,  arsenic,  or  mercurial  poisoning,  or  anthrax,  or 
any  other  disease  designated  in  a  special  order  by  the  secre- 
tanr  of  state,  contracted  in  any  factory  or  workshop,  must 
send  to  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories  at  the  Home  Office. 
Ixmdoo,  a  notice  stating  the  name  and  full  postal  address 
of  the  patient  and  the  disease  from  which  he  is  suffering,  for 
which  he  receives  a  fee  of  as.  6d.  (6z  cents)  from  the 
State.  If  he  fails  to  send  such  a  notice  he  is  liable  to  a  fine 
of  4ps.  ($9.73)' 

written  notice  of  every  case  of  lead,  phosphorus,  or  ar- 
senic or  mercurial  poisoning,  or  anthrax,  or  other  disease 
designated  by  special  order  by  the  secretary  of  state,  oc- 
otrrbg  in  a  fa^ory  or  woricshop.  must  be  sent  to  the  in- 
spector and  to  the  certifying  surgeon  for  the  district,  the 
tame  pxovidkms  applying  in  this  case  as  in  that  of  acd- 
dents. 

If  in  any  factory  or  workshop  where  grinding,  glazing,  or 
polishfaig  on  a  wheel,  or  any  process  is  carried  on  by  which 
dost,  ns,  vapor,  or  other  impurity  is  generated  and  inhaled 
to  an  mjiarious  extent,  the  inspector  may  direct  that  a  fan 
or  other  merhanical  means  of  construction  for  preventing 
•acfa  inhalation  be  provided  within  a  reasonable  time. 

In  every  factory  where  lead,  arsenic,  or  any^  other  poi- 
sonous substance  is  used,  suiuble  washing  convemences  must 
be  pfovkbd;  and  in  any  such  factory  where  dust  or  fumes 


are  genersted  a  person  is  not  allowed  to  take  a  meal  or  ra> 
mam  during  meal  tmie.  In  sudi  caies  pcovision  must  be 
made  for  mabling  persons  to  take  their  nwals  dsewfaere. 

Special  provisions  also  exist  coocenung  women,  young 
fieraons,  and  chiklren,  restricting  their  employment  in  wet- 
spinning:  prohibiting  their  employment  in  certain  fsctories 
and  workshops;  and  prohibiting  their  taking  meals  in  certain 
parts  of  Victories  and  worktops. 

Where  the  secretary  of  state  is  satisfied  that  'any  maan- 
facture.  machinery,  pknt,  process,  or  description  of  mauMal 
labor,  used  in  factones  or  workshops,  b  dangerous  or  inji^ 
ous  to  health,  life,  or  hmb,  either  generally  or  in  the  case  of 
women,  childien.  or  any  other  class  of  persons,  he  may  cer- 
tify the  same  to  be  dangerous  and  msike  such  regulataoos. 
under  this  act,  as  appear  to  him  to  be  reasonably  pmcticable 
and  meet  the  necessities  of  the  case.  Before  making  snch 
regulations  he  must  publish  a  notice  of  the  same  and  allow 
not  less  than  twenty-one  days  for  the  receipt  of  objectioos 
from  those  affected*  These  regulations  may,  among  other 
things: 

I.  Prohibit  the  employment  of,  or  modify  or  limit  the 
period  of  employment  of  all  persons  or  any  dass  of  persons 
m  any  such  manufacture,  etc. 

a.  Frohibtt.  Umit,  or  control  the  use  of  any  material  or 
process;  and 

3.  Modify  or  extend  any  special  regulatioos  for  any  dass 
of  factories  or  workshops  contained  in  the  fsctory  act. 

A  breach  of  the  above-mentioned  regulatioos  incurs  a  fine 
not  exceeding  £10  ($48.66).  and  in  case  of  a  continuing  of* 
fense.  not  exceeding  £9  ($9.73)  for  evny  day  during  its 
continuance  after  conviction  therefor.  The  act  also  pre- 
scribes the  manner  in  which  the  resulatioos  made  by  the 
secretary  of  state  should  be  pubhshea. 

In  addition  to  the  provisions  of  the  Pactonr 
Act  above  described,  there  are  many  special  moa- 
ifications  and  extensions  which  applv  to  tene- 
ment factories,  cotton-doth  and  other  humid 
factories,  bakehouses,  laundries,  docks,  buildings, 
and  railways,  and  to  home  work,  but  which  space 
will  not  permit  us  to  consider  here. 

The  administration  of  the  factory  laws  and  the 
enforcement  of  their  provisions  are  entrusted  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department. 

The  law,  instead  of  creating  an  in- 

kAwmi^iatr^  spcction  service  and  specifying  the 

^  number  of  officials,   leaves  to  this 

officer  the  determination  of  the  ntim- 

ber  of  inspectors  that  may  be  re- 
quired, their  salaries,  official  designation,  etc. 
The  law  reads  that  the  secretary  of  state  from 
time  to  time,  with  the  approval  ot  the  treasury  as 
to  numbers  and  salaries,  may  appoint  such  in- 
spectors tmder  whatever  title  he  may  from  time 
to  time  fix,  and  such  clerks  and  servants  as  he 
may  think  necessary  for  the  execution  of  this  act, 
and  may  assign  to  them  their  duties  and  award 
them  their  salaries,  and  may  constitute  a  principal 
inspector  with  an  office  in  London,  and  may  regu- 
late the  cases  and  manner  in  which  the  inspectors, 
or  any  of  them,  are  to  execute  and  perform  the 
powers  and  duties  of  inspectors  unaer  this  act, 
and  may  remove  such  inspectors,  clerks,  and  serv- 
ants. 

Besides  the  enumerated  general  jwwers  and 
duties,  the  inspectors  have  others  of  importance 
which  are  mentioned  in  connection  with  tne  state- 
ment of  the  special  provisions  of  the  acts.  Such, 
for  example,  are  those  of  taking  action  when  the 
sanitary  authorities  are  in  default;  of  taking  part 
in  proceedings  at  inquests;  of  enforcing  the  truck 
acts.  etc. 

All  offenses  under  the  factory  acts  are  prose- 
cuted and  all  fines  recorded  before  a  court  of  stun- 
mary  jurisdiction  in  the  manner  provided  by  the 

summary  jurisdiction  acts.  The  at- 
Tinaaniitlnni  *®™P*  *o  reproduce  the  provisions  of 
**''"^"~       the  acts  regarding  the  methods  of 

procedure,  admissu>ility  of  evidence, 
etc.,  would  necessitate  the  statement  of  details  to 
a  greater  extent  than  is  warranted  by  the  aoope 
of  this  article. 
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Germany 

The  first  important  step  in  the  direction  of 
factory  regulation  in  Germany  was  made  by 
Prussia,  through  the  act  {Regulativ)  of  March 
0,  1839,  which  prohibited  the  regular  employ- 
ment of  children  under  nine  years  of  age  in  mines, 
factories,  stamping-mills,  blast-furnaces,  etc. ;  lim- 
ited the  maximum  working  day  for  young  per- 
sons under  sixteen  years  of  age  to  ten  hours,  and 
prohibited  their  employment  at  night  or  on  Sun- 
days and  holidays.  There  were  also  a  number  of 
provisions  making  it  obligatory  upon  employers 
to  tajce  certain  precautions  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  health  and  morality  of  the  employees.  It 
thus  contained  many  of  the  features  of  the  mod- 
em factory  act. 

In  1845  ft  very  decided  advance  was  made  in  the  enact- 
ment of  a  general  labor  law.  bearing  date  of  Jan.  17th  of  that 
year,  which  made  further  provisions  for  the  benefit  of  em- 
ployees. Feb.  9.  1849.  other  important  changes  were  intro- 
duced by  an  order  in  cotmcil.  This  order  declared  that  no 
person  should  be  compelled  to  work  on  Sundays  or  holidays, 
provided  for  the  establishment  of  industrial  councils,  and 
ordered  that  the  hours  of  labor  for  ioumeymen.  helpers,  ap- 
prentices, and  factory  employees  should  be  fixt  by  these 
councils.  It  also  prohibited  the  truck  system  and  reqtured 
wases  to  be  paid  in  cash.        .    ,       .     ,         ^  „         ^     „ 

A  further  advance  was  made  by  the  law  of  May  16.  185^. 
The  minimum  age  at  which  children  could  be  employed  in 
factories  was  raised  to  twelve  years,  and  the  hours  of  labor 
of  children  under  fourteen  years  of  age  were  limited  to  six 
per  day.  Other  provisions  of  the  law  regulated  the  granting 
d  periods  of  rest,  the  times  of  beginning  and  ending  work, 
school  attendance,  etc.  Finally,  power  was  given  to  the 
authorities  to  appoint  factory  inspectors  to  enforce  the  law, 
if  they  deemed  it  ad\'isable  to  do  so. 

In  the  following  fifteen  years  but  little  or  no  change  was 
made  in  the  labor  legislation  of  Prussia.  After  the  founding 
of  the  North  German  Confederation,  however,  a  general  labor 
code,  embodying,  with  some  changes,  the  then  existing 
Prussian  legislation,  was  enacted  Tune  ax,  1869.  Upon  the 
creation  of  the  German  empire  tnis  law  was  gradually  ex- 
tended to  the  other  states  of  the  empire,  and  remains  to- 
day, though  with  important  amendments,  the  fundamental 
law  regulating  labor  in  Germany. 

The  first  of  these  amendments  introducing  other  than 
minor  modifications  was  the  law  of  July  17.  1878.  This  law 
made  a  number  of  radical  changes,  t'.ie  most  important  of 
which  were  those  in  relation  to  the  employment  of  women 
and  the  protection  ci  the  health  and  lives  of  factory  em- 
ployees. For  the  first  time  the  lal>or  of  women  was  sub- 
jected to  special  conditions,  through  the  provision  that 
women  coula  not  be  emr)loyed  for  the  three  weeks  after  their 
confinement,  and  through  the  large  powers  given  to  the 
Bundesrat  to  regulate  or  prohibit  their  employment  in  in- 
dustries detrimental  to  their  health,  or  at  night  in  certain 
trades. 

In  1884  a  special  law  was  passed  to  regulate  match  fac- 
tories, and  in  the  same  year  the  duties  of  employers  with  re- 
gard to  the  provision  of  safety  appliances  ana  the  prevention 
of  accidents  were  further  defined  by  the  accident  insurance 
law  of  that  year. 

In  1890  was  held  the  famous  International 
Congress  in  Relation  to  Labor  Legislation,  sum- 
moned at  Berlin  by  the  emperor  for  the  purpose 
of  considering  the  whole  question  of  protective 
labor  legislation.  The  work  of  this  congress  led 
to  the  enactment  of  the  law  of  June  i ,  1 891 .  This 
law,  which  embodies  most  of  the  changes  recom- 
mended by  the  German  representatives  at  this 
congress,  subjects  the  employment  of  women  and 
-children  to  a  far  more  rigid  regulation  than  ever 
before  attempted;  lays  (Town  in  a  definite  man- 
ner the  conditions  under  which  Sunday  labor  is 
permissible;  contains  provisions  concerning  the 
framing  of  factory  regulations,  the  making  and 
brea^ng  of  the  labor  contract,  and  the  pa3rment 
of  wages,  and  generally  revises  the  whole  labor 
code  in  the  direction  of  subjecting  labor  to  a  more 
rigid  legislative  control. 

Other  important  acts,  apart  from  those  re- 
lating to  insurance,  were  those  of  July  39,  1890, 
and  Jtme  30,  1901,  concerning  the  creation  of 
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tribunals  for  the  arbitration  of  labor  disputes;  the 
Act  of  June  30,  1900,  making  oertain  aumnii 
and  acfditions  to  the  industrial  code;  the  Actd 
March  30,  1903.  regulating  the  employment  of 
children  and  the  Act  of  May  10,  1903.  prohibkr 
ing  the  use  of  yellow  sulphur  in  the  manulactm 
of  matches  or  other  inflammable  materials. 

The  changes  effected  by  the  Act  of  June  30, 
1900,  affect  the  provisions  of  the  induslzial  oodB 
governing  establishments  requiring  spedal  ss* 
thorization;  the  fees  chai}sea  by  employmot 
agencies;  Sunday  and  holiday  labor;  woikiii|- 
men's  pass-books;  labor  contracts,  and  rest  pen- 
ods  for  young  persons.  An  important  addition  to 
the  industrial  code  consists  of  regulations  gof- 
eming  employment  in  stores  and  shops  for  the 
sale  of  merchandise.  Thev  limit  the  hours  irim 
such  establishments  may  be  open  for  traflic;  re- 
quire employers  to  compel  assistants  and  sp> 
prentices  under  eighteen  vears  of  age  to  attend 
continuation  schools,  and  to  establish  woridflg 
regulations  to  be  approved  by  the  authoritiei; 
regulate  the  infliction  of  fines  upon  emplDyeet, 
etc. 

Before  enterine  upon  a  statement  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  industrial  code  regarding  partica- 
lar  subjects  regulated,  some  explanation  should 
be  given  of  the  general  scope  of  that  part  of  it  now 
to  be  considered  which  constitutes  f  actcnry  lesisls- 
tion  proper.  The  labor  code,  as  a  whole,  rdates 
to  almost  all  kinds  of  industrial  work  with  the  ex- 
ception of  transportation,  agricnl- 
-m^^tmiam.  ^^^*  ^^^  fisheries,  and  mining;  and 
"'""••  different  parts  of  the  code  relate  to 
different  categories  of  work.  The 
regulations  concerning  such  subjects 
as  the  employment  of  women  and 
children,  the  making  of  shop  regulations,  etc.,  are 
restricted  to  a  definite  class  of  factories  (Faftri- 
ken) .  Whether  a  particular  establishment  will  be 
deemed  to  be  a  factory  must  be  determined  in 
each  case  according  to  the  particular  circum- 
stances, such  as  the  number  of  persons  employed, 
the  importance  of  the  work  carried  on,  the  use  of 
machinery,  etc.  In  case  of  dispute  the  matter  is 
decided  by  the  courts. 

The  term  factory,  moreover,  is  used  with  a  dif- 
ferent signification  in  different  parts  of  the  code 
treating  of  factory  regulations.  Thus  the  pro- 
visions concerning  the  framing  and  postmg  of 
shop  rules  apply  only  to  factories  emplojring  at 
least  twenty  persons.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
provisions  regarding  the  employment  of  women 
and  children  are  made  to  apply  to  "employers 
and  employees  in  all  work  plaoes  (y^^rkstdiUtC^ 
in  which  rriechanical  power  (steam,  wind,  water, 
gas,  electricity,  etc.)  is  employed  otherwise  than 
temporarily,"  subject  to  tne  power  of  the  Bun- 
desrat to  make  exceptions  in  certain  cases.  It  is 
also  expressly  provided  that  an  imperial  decree 
can  extend  these  provisions  to  classes  of  work 
which  are  not  earned  on  in  places  which  can  be 
called  factories,  as  well  as  to  Duilding  operations, 
with  the  exception  that  they  cannot  be  made  to 
relate  to  a  person  employing  only  members  of  his 
or  her  own  family.  In  point  of  fact,  this  power 
has  been  exercised  but  once,  when  the  industrr  of 
clothing  and  underwear  making  was  subjectea  to 
these  provisions  of  the  code. 

An  exceedingly  broad  application  has  been  or- 
dered of  those  sections  relating  to  the  protection 
of  the  lives  and  health  of  employees.  They  are 
made  to  relate  to  practically  all  ktnds  of  industrial 
work,  w  fried  on  in  factories  or  not,  and 
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embrace  places  in  which  the  handicraft 
»  are  prosecuted.     The3r  do  not  refer,  how- 
to  such  industries  as  mining  and  transpor- 
n,  for  which  special  regulations  are  provided 
ther  laws. 

ich  factory  law  enacted  has  required  the 
ig  of  more  stringent  precautions  for  the  pre- 
ion  of  accidents  ana  the  protection  of  the 
;h  of  employees  than  its  predecessors.  Prior 
B91  these  requirements  were  for  the  most 
exprest  in  general  terms,  that  all  needful 
lutions  should  be  taken.  The  law  of  1891 
>duces  these  provisions,  but  also  mentions 
!  specifically  the  measures  that  must  be  ob- 
id. 

Qployers  must  so  install  and  maintain  their 
linery  and  appliances  that  the  lives  and 
h  of  employees  are  protected  as  far  as  pos- 
They  must  in  particular  see  that  there  are 
ided  sufficient  light  and  air;  that  injurious 
and  gases  are  removed ;  that  dangerous  ma- 
jry  is  properly  guarded;  that  precautions  are 
1  agamst  fire,  and  that  regulations  to  this 
t  are  prepared  and  enforced, 
aployers  must  also  see  that  all  needful  pre- 
ons  are  taken,  when  both  men  and  women 
mployed,  to  protect  the  morality  and  good 

conduct  of  employees.  They  must, 
^^1^  as  far  as  possible,  separate  the  two 
jjI^^^  sexes;  provide  separate  lavatories 
t^  and  dressing-rooms  for  the  two  sexes 
i^H^j^^when  the  nature  of  the  work  re- 
illh  of  ^^^^s  ^^^  emplo}rees  to  change  their 
^l_^^  clothes  after  finishing  their  work, 
^        and  provide  a  sufficient  nimiber  of 

water-closets,  so  arranged  that  they 
n  no  way  lead  to  improper  conduct  on  the 
of  the  employees. 

bere  persons  under  eighteen  years  of  age  are 
oyed,  special  precautions  must  be  taken  for 
protection.  In  the  case  of  industries  pre- 
ag  unusual  danger  to  life  or  health,  or  of 
a  nature  as  to  make  them  nuisances  to  their 
ibors,  special  permission  for  their  operation 
be  obtained  from  the  authorities,  and  these 
rs  can  make  such  rec^ulations  regarding 
location  and  methods  of  work  as  they  deem 
it. 

insure  compliance  with  these  provisions,  the 
5  authorities  have  the  power  to  order  such 
^  in  the  methods  of  work  in  individual 
•lishments  as  they  deem  proper.  An  appeal 
these  orders  can  be  made,  first,  to  the  su- 
r  administrative  authorities,  and  then  to  the 
al  government.  The  police  authorities  can 
require  employers  to  provide,  without  ex- 
i  to  the  employees,  suitable  places,  properly 
jd  during  cold  weather,  and  apart  from  the 
rooms,  where  the  latter  can  eat  their  meals. 
ikss  the  orders  issued  refer  to  some  immi- 
danger  to  life  or  health,  time  must  be  allowed 
iployers  in  which  to  comply  with  the  orders, 
e  case  of  establishments  existing  at  the  time 
9  passage  of  this  law,  orders  for  considerable 
Itions  cannot  be  issued,  unless  they  are 
tsary  for  the  removal  of  a  serious  menace  to 
leafth,  or  morality,  except  in  the  case  of  re- 
ing  or  the  making  of  extensive  additions  to 
stablishment. 

lally,  and  most  important  of  all,  the  Bun- 
X 18  given  the  power  to  draw  up  detailed  reg- 
ms,  setting  forth  the  manner  in  which  par- 
ir  industries  must  be  carried  on.  In  the  case 
Dae  industries  where  the  Bundesrat  does  not 


make  use  of  this  power,  the  central  authorities 
of  each  state  (Landes-Centralbehdrde)  can  take 
action,  and  in  case  of  non-action  by  them  the 
police  authorities  can  prepare  such  regulations. 
Before  doing  so,  however,  they  must  give  the 
trade  associations  (Berufsgenossenschafteh)  in- 
terested an  opportunity  to  express  their  opinion 
regarding  the  proposed  action. 

The  Bundesrat  has  also  the  power  of  prescri- 
bing the  duration  and  time  of  beginning  anoending 
work  in  establishments  where  the  woncing  of  lone 
hours  is  believed  to  be  injurious  to  the  &alth^ 
the  employees. 

At  the  present  time  orders  have  been  issued  by  the  Bun- 
desrat in  respect  to  the  following  industries:  Match  factories, 
July  8,  1893:  lead-paint  and  sugar-of-lead  worla.  July  8. 
1893,  May  a6,  1903.  August  24.  1903;  dgar  factories,  July 
8,  1893.  August  34.  1903.  April  9.  1905:  alkali  chrome  works, 
Feb.  a.  1807;  printing-offices  and  type-foundries,  July  31, 
1897:  establishments  for  the  manufacture  of  electrical  ac- 
cumulators by  means  of  lead  or  lead  compounds.  May  11, 
1898:  the  hair-^[oods  industry,  Jan.  98,  1899,  and  Oct.  as, 
190a:  slag-crushing  establishments,  April  as,  1899.  and  Nov. 
IS.  1903:  anc-smeltinff  works,  Feb.  13,  xooo.  and  July  s, 
190 1 :  establishments  for  vulcanising  Indui-rubber,  March 
I,  190a;  quarries  and  stone-cutting  establishments,  March 
ao,  x9oa;  wad-smelting  works,  June  16,  1903;  manufacture 
of  pamts,  varnishes,  etc.,  June  37.  1903. 

The  number  of  hours  per  day  that  an  adult  may 
work  is  not  limited  by  law,  but  the  Bundesrat  has 
power  to  fix  the  time  that  work  shall  begin  and 
end  and  the  maximum  duration  of  a  day  s  labor 
in  industries  in  which  long  hours  are  deemed  es- 
pecially injurious  to  the  health  of  employees. 
Orders  fixing  hours  of  labor  for  adult  labor  by 
virtue  of  this  power  have  been  issued  by  tlie 
Bundesrat  in  respect  to  bakeries  and  confection- 
eries, lead  paint  and  sugar-of-lead  works,  the 
manufacture  of  electrical  accumulators,  slag- 
crushing  establishments,  establishments  for  vul- 
canizing india-rubber,  and  lead-smelting  works. 

The  hours  of  labor  of  women  and  children  are 
considered  elsewhere. 

The  question  of  shop  rules  or  regulations  re- 
ceived considerable  attention  by  those  having 
charge  of  the  framing  of  the  Law  of  1891,  and  im- 
portant provisions  concerning  it  were 
Ikotarr  and  "^corporated  in  the  law.    Prior  to  the 

^r^M^jg^   passage  of  this  act  great  complaint 

w^JJ^   was  made  by  the  employees  that  not 

only  were  the  regulations  governing 

the  conduct  of  work  in  each  estate 

lishment  framed  by  the  employer  in  an  arbitrary 

manner,  but  that,  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  were 

often  not  reduced  to  writing,  the  employees  had 

no  way  of  knowing  exactly  what  the  regulations 

were,  nor  when  they  would  be  changed. 

To  remedy  this  the  Law  of  June  i,  1891,  pro- 
vided that  m  every  industrial  establishment  in 
which  twenty  or  more  persons  were  employed  a 
set  of  shop  rules  or  regulations  should  be  prepared, 
and  that  these  regulations,  as  far  as  tney  were 
not  contrary  to  law,  should  constitute  an  int^fral 
part  of  the  labor  contract.  These  regulations 
must  be  dated,  signed,  and  posted  where  they  can 
easily  be  seen  by  the  employees,  and  a  copy  must 
be  given  to  each  employee  upon  his  entering  the 
service  of  the  estaolishment.  Special  regula- 
tions can  be  prepared  for  particular  branches  of 
the  work.  The  regulations  do  not  enter  into 
force  until  two  weeks  after  they  are  posted. 

Tho  the  main  purpose  of  this  law  is  to  make 
the  conditions  of  labor  certain  and  ^nerally 
known,  the  law  also  specifies  the  essential  points 
that  must  be  covered  by  the  regulations.  Tbej 
must  contain  provisions  concerning  the  bottrs  of 
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beginning  and  stopping  work  and  the  intervals 
allowed  adult  employees  for  rest;  the  manner  of 
fixing  wages  and  the  times  of  their  payment ;  the 
notice  required  in  tenninatin^  the  labor  contract 
and  the  grounds  upon  which  it  can  be  dispensed 
with;  the  kinds  and  amount  of  fines,  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  levied,  and  when  they  are 
money  fines,  the  method  of  their  collection  and 
the  purpose  for  which  they  are  employed;  and  the 
disposition  that  will  be  made  of  money  retained 
on  account  of  the  improper  breaking  of  the  labor 
contract^ 

The  law  limita  the  amount  of  fines  that  can  be  levied  to 
not  more  than  one  half  the  average  daily  earnings  of  the  exn- 
ployee.  except  that,  in  cases  relating  to  the  punishment  of 
acts  of  violence  toward  fellow-workers,  serious  transgressions 
against  good  morals,  or  against  the  orders  of  the  establish- 
ment for  insuring  the  safety  of  the  establishment  or  for  the 
enforcement  of  the  reg\xlations  enacted  for  the  carrying  out 
of  the  provisions  of  the  industrial  code,  the  ftnes  may  equal 
the  full  amount  of  the  average  daily  earnings.  No  fines  or 
penalties  can  be  imposed  which  are  hurtful  to  the  sense  of 
honor  or  good  morals  of  the  employees.  In  all  cases  the  pro- 
ceeds from  fines  miist  be  expended  for  the  benefit  of  the 
employees  of  the  establishment  in  which  they  are  levied. 
This  provision  of  course  does  not  refer  to  compensation  ob- 
tained by  employers  on  account  of  damages  sustained. 

The  fines  levied  must  be  entered  in  a  register  kept  for  that 
purpose.  The  entry  must  show  the  name  of  the  person  fined, 
the  date,  cause,  and  amount  of  the  fine,  and  the  register 
must  be  open  at  all  times  to  the  insoection  of  the  proper 
authorities.  The  penalties  must  be  nxt  without  delay  and 
must  be  made  known  to  the  employee. 

Causes  for  dismissal  or  giving  up  of  work  other  than  those 
specified  in  the  factory  regulations  or  in  the  law  cannot  be 
agreed  upon  in  the  labor  contract,  nor  can  penalties  other 
than  those  provided  for  in  those  regulations  be  imposed. 

It  will  be  observed  from  the  foregoing  that,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  matter  of  fines,  the  law  merely  fixes  the  points 
to  be  coveied,  but  leaves  the  parties  quite  free  in  determining 
their  exact  nature.  The  Law  of  1891.  however,  contains  a 
very  important  provision  in  its  reqmrement  that  the  work- 
ing men  shall  be  given  an  opportunity  to  be  heard  in  the  fra- 
ming of  the  regulations  or  01  supplements  thereto.  The  law 
thus  provides  that  before  the  regulations  are  promulgated 
the  aoult  working  men  of  the  establishment  shall  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  make  known  their  wishes  regarding  them. 

In  a  considerable  number  of  the  more  impor- 
tant industrial  establishments  permanent  work- 
ing men's  committees  {stdndigeArbeiterausschusse) 
had  been  voluntarilv  created  by  the  employers 
for  the  purpose  of  having  a  body  which  could 
represent  the  collective  interests  of  em|Dloyees. 
The  law  recognized  the  utility  of  these  institu- 
tions, and  provided  that  where  they  were  in  ex- 
istence their  advice  should  be  taken  in  the  for- 
mulation of  the  regulations.  In  their  absence 
certain  other  working  men's  organizations,  such  as 
the  committees  for  the  management  of  the  sick 
funds,  when  the  majority  of  their  members  were 
elected  from  among  the  working  men,  could  act  in 
this  capacity  as  the  representatives  of  the  em- 
ployees. 

If  there  is  a  permanent  working-men's  com- 
mittee, and  its  consent  is  obtained,  provisions 
can  be  introduced  in  the  regulations 
WorUnff    concerning  the  operation  of  factory 
m^M       institutions  created  for  the  benefit  of 
nmnmittoni  ^^®  employees  and  the  conduct  of 
^^^  minors  outside  of  the  establishment. 

Though  the  employers  must  thus 
afford  their  employees  an  opportunity  to  be  heard 
in  regard  to  the  framing  of  the  factory  rules,  they 
are  not  bound  to  conform  to  their  wishes  in  any 
respect.  Experience,  however,  has  demonstrated 
that  the  opportunity  to  be  heard  is  nevertheless  a 
valuable  one  for  both  parties.  Conditions  that 
would  lead  to  trouble  are  often  foreseen  and 
modified,  and  points  of  little  moment  to  the  em- 
ployers, and  yet  objectionable  to  the  employees, 
are  frequently  eliminated. 


The  duty  of  creating  a  service  for  the  iogg» 

tion  of  factories  and  the  enforcement  of  the  law  it 

relation  to  them  is  left  to  the  individual  stateii 

Formerly  each  state  was  left  free  to 

r^m,,^uM^   determine  whether  the  execution  of 

S^S^L  the  factory  laws  should  be  left  to  the 

"^^^^  ordinary  police  or  local  administer 

tive  authorities,  or  special  offidak 

should  be  appointed  for  that  purpose.     The  Lev 

of  1 89 1  changed  this  and  made  it  obligatory  upon 

the  states  to  appoint  special  industrial  ooimciian 

and  inspectors  (Gewerheaufsichtsbeami^n).    Eadi 

state  thus  possesses  its  own  particular  service, 

and  fixes  the  |>owers  and  duties  of  its  inspecton 

and  their  relation  to  the  local  police  authoritiet. 

The  general  law  of  the  empire,  however,  pio- 

vides  that  these  officials  shall  have  the  rigjit  to 

enter  and  inspect  all  industrial  establishments  at 

any  time,  and  the  employers  are  bound  to  funidi 

them  such  statistical  information  as  tiie  Bundes- 

rat  or  provincial  authorities  may  require. 

The  inspectors  must  furnish  annually  to  their 
governments  reports  settins  forth  the  <wft««^  in 
which  they  have  performed  their  duties.  Then 
reports  must  be  transmitted  in  their  entirety  or  in 
abstract  to  the  Bundesrat  and  Reichstag.  Prom 
the  information  contained  in  than  the  centisi 
government  prepares  and  publishes  an  annual  re- 
port under  tne  title  of  **  Amtliche  MittheUungen 
aus  den  Tahresberichten  der  Gewerbeaufsichts- 
beamten.''  A  number  of  the  individual  states 
also  publish  the  reports  of  their  inspecton  in- 
dependently. 

In  addition  to  this  regular  service  for  the  in- 
spection of  factories  the  accident  insurance  insti- 
tutions can  appoint  special  officers  to  oversee  the 
observance  of  those  provisions  having  for  their 
object  the  prevention  of  accidents. 

Francs 

If  exception  be  made  to  certain  decrees  and 
ordinances  concerning  dangerous  and  unhealthy 
establishments,  made  in  the  interest  of  tlie  public 
health,  the  first  act  passed  by  France  in  relation 
to  the  conditions  of  labor  in  tJEU^tories  was  that  of 
March  22,  1841.  This  law,  entitled  "An  act  in 
relation  to  the  employment  of  children  in  facto- 
ries, mills,  and  workshops,"  was  an  advanced 
measure  for  that  period.  In  it  were  embraced, 
at  least  in  principle,  most  of  the  features  con- 
tained in  modem  factory  legislation.  It,  how- 
ever, was  never  enforced  except  in  the  feeblest 
manner.  With  the  exception  of  one  or  two  de- 
partments, its  provisions  were  almost  wholly 
disregarded. 

The  Republic  of  1848  was  marked  by  renewed 
activity  in  the  enactment  of  social  legislation. 
Its  most  important  action  in  the  direction  of  the 
regulation  of  industrial  work  was  the  decree  of 
March  2,  1848,  by  which  the  radical  step  was 
taken  of  limiting  the  hours  of  labor  of  adult 
males.  By  it  the  maximum  duration  of  a  day's 
labor  was  fixt  at  ten  hours  for  Paris  and  eleven 
hours  elsewhere  in  France.  This  decree  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  Law  of  Sept.  9, 1848,  which  is  still  in 
force.  By  it,  tho  the  principle  of  the  regulation 
of  adult  labor  was  left  untouched,  its  application 
was  limited  to  factories  and  workshops,  as  regu- 
lated by  the  Factory  Act  of  1 84 1 .  The  maximum 
hours  of  labor  that  could  be  worked  by  employees 
in  these  establishments  was  changed  to  twelve 
for  all  France.  This  law,  like  that  of  1841,  re- 
mained practically  a  dead  letter  for  want  of  offi- 
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cials  to  supervise  its  execution  until  1883,  when  a 
law,  passed  Feb.  i6th  of  that  year,  made  its  en- 
forcement a  part  of  the  duties  of  the  factory  in- 
spectors. 

In  the  meantime  the  Factory  Act  of  1841  re- 
mained unchanged,  and  was  seldom  enforced  dur- 
ing a  period  of  over  thirty  years.  The  Third 
Republic,  however,  as  one  of  its  first  measures 
of  labor  legislation,  enacted  the  Law  of  May  19, 
1874,  by  which  the  system  of  factory  legisla- 
tion was  thoroughly  reorganized,  and  means,  tho 
inadequate,  provided  for  its  enforcement. 

Altho  tliis  law  constituted  a  great  advance  over 
the  one  it  replaced,  it  presented  defects  and  omis- 
sicms  that  became  more  prominent  as  production 
upon  a  large  scale  developed.  The  constantly 
growing  demand  for  the  further  restriction  of  the 
employment  of  women  and  children,  the  mainte- 
nance of  better  hygienic  conditions  in  factories, 
and  tlie  provision  of  more  effective  means  for  pre- 
venting accidents,  led  finally  to  its  repeal  and  the 
enactment  in  its  place  of  the  Law  of  Nov.  2, 1892, 
which,  as  amended  by  the  Law  of  July  1 1 ,  1903,  is 
now  in  force.  The  Law  of  Nov.  2,  1892,  was  sup- 
plemented in  the  following  year  by  the  Act  of 
June  12,  1893,  which  relates  to  the  hygiene  and 
security  of  workers  in  industrial  establishments. 
This  act  was  also  amended  by  the  Act  of  July 
II,  1903,  which  added  a  number  of  other  classes 
of  establishments,  which  now  come  within  the 
scope  of  the  law. 

The  Act  of  Nov.  2, 1892,  with  its  amendment, 
relates  to  the  employment  of  women  and  children 
and  to  the  inspection  of  factories.  As  the  em- 
ployment of  women  and  children  is 
j^^^^  treated  elsewhere,  it  will  not  be  con- 
'^!!?^  sidered  here.  The  paragraphs  which 
follow  will  deal,  therefore,  with  the 
Law  of  1 848  as  amended  by  the  Act  of 
March  30, 1900,  concerning  the  hours 
of  labor  of  adult  males;  the  Act  of  Nov.  2,  1892, 
as  amended  by  the  Act  of  July  11,  1903,  as  far  as 
it  relates  to  the  inspection  of  factories,  etc. ;  and 
the  Act  of  June  12,  1893,  as  amended  by  the  Act 
of  July  II,  1903,  relating  to  hygiene  and  security. 
The  Act  01  Sept.  9, 1848,  as  amended  by  the  Act 
of  March  30,  1900,  provides  that  the  hours  of 
labor  of  male  adults  must  not  exceed  twelve 
per  day  in  establishments  employine 
male  adults  only.  In  factories  and 
^Twfc--  workshops  employing  also  women 
and  children  the  hours  of  labor  at 
present  must  not  exceed  ten  per  day. 
The  administration  has  power  to  designate  by 
order  these  industries  which  by  reason  of  the 
nature  of  the  industry,  or  causes  beyond  control, 
should  be  exempt  from  the  provisions  of  this  act. 
The  penalty  for  violating  the  act  is  a  fine  of  from 
5  to  100  francs  ($0.97  to  $19.30).  By  virtue  of  the 
power  given  to  it  as  above  indicated,  the  govern- 
ment has  issued  various  decrees  from  time  to 
ttme  enumerating  industries  and  kinds  of  work 
which  are  exempt  from  the  provisions  of  this  law. 
These  orders  have  all  been  replaced  by  a  decree 
issued  March  a8,  1902,  which  is  now  in  force, 
which  indicates  the  industries  in  which  excep- 
tions may  be  made  and  the  extent  to  which  the 
da^  hours  of  labor  may  be  increased. 

The  Act  of  June  la,  1893,  as  amended  by  the 
Act  of  Julv  II,  1903,  for  the  protection  of  the 
health  and  the  safety  of  employees  applies  to 
mills,  factories,  and  workshops  01  all  kmds,  lab- 
Qiatories,  kitchens,  wine-cellars,  warehouses,  mer- 
cantile establishments,  offices,  and  enterprises  for 


the  loading  and  unloading  of  merchandise,  and 
their  dependencies,  both  public  and  private,  re- 
ligious or  secular,  including  educa- 
PMvantioii  **°^^^   ^^^  benevolent  institutions, 
of  Aoeidnits  ^^  single  exception  is  that  of  estab- 
M        lishments  where  only  members  of  the 
Pnteetlon   ^™^  family  work  under  the  direction 
ef  Health    ^^  ^^  father,  mother,  or  guardian. 
If,    however,    any    such     domestic 
workshop   makes  use    of  a  steam- 
engine  or  mechanical  motor,  or  the  work  there 
carried  on  is  classed  among  the  list  of  dangerous 
and  unhealthy  industries,  the  inspectors  of  fac- 
tories can  prescribe  the  measures  of  health  and 
security  that  must  be  observed  in  conformity 
with  the  provisions  of  this  act.      A  statement 
of  the  main  provisions  of  the  act  follows: 

All  establishments  comprehended  under  the  act  must  be 
maintained  in  a  constant  state  c^  cleanliness,  be  properly 
lighted  and  ventilated,  and  present  all  the  conditions  of 
safety  and  salubrity  necessary  for  the  health  of  the  employ- 
ees. 

In  all  establishments  containing  mechanical  apparatus  the 
wheels,  belts,  gearing,  or  other  machinery  that  may  be  a 
source  of  daxu[er  must  be  guarded  in  such  a  manner  tnat  ac- 
cess to  them  by  the  employees  shall  be  impossible  except  for 
the  needs  of  the  service.  Shafts,  trap-doors,  and  openings 
must  be  railed  in.  Machines,  engines,  tools,  and  means  for 
transmitting  power  must  be  instafled  and  maintained  in  such 
a  way  as  to  afford  every  possible  protection  against  acci- 
dents. All  of  these  foregoing  provisions  are  applicable  to 
theaters  and  other  similar  establishments  where  use  is  made 
of  mechanical  apparatus. 

The  government  shall,  upon  the  advice  of  the  consulting 
committee  of  arts  and  manufactures,  determine  by  special 
orders  (x)  the  general  measures  of  hygiene  and  protection 
that  must  be  taken  by  all  establishments,  and  notably  in  re- 
gard to  lighting,  ventilation,  drinking  water,  privies,  re- 
moval of  dust  and  vapors,  precautions  against  fiie.  etc.;  (a) 
special  provisions  that  may  be  necessary  regarding  certain 
industries  or  certain  methods  of  work. 

The  consulting  committee  of  public  hygiene  must  be  called 
upon  for  its  advice  in  regard  to  all  orders  respecting  estab- 
^shments  generally. 

The  inspectors  of  factories  are  given  the  same  pofwer  for 
enforcing  this  act  as  they  have  in  r^rd  to  the  Act  of  189a. 
In  all  cases,  however,  where  they  find  that  the  provisioas 
of  the  law  or  government  orders  are  not  complied  with,  they 
must  first  notify  the  proprietor  of  this  non-observance  of  law 
by  entering  the  fact  upon  the  register  of  the  establishment, 
make  such  order  as  is  required,  and  fix  the  time,  not  less  than 
one  month,  within  which  it  must  be  complied  with.  The 
proprietor  can  appeal  against  this  order  to  the  minister  of 
commerce  during  the  next  fifteen  days  after  the  receipt  of 
the  notice.  If  the  change  necessitates  important  modifica- 
tions, the  latter  can.  after  having  taken  the  advice  of  the 
committee  of  arts  and  manufactures,  permit  a  delay  in  ma- 
king the  change^hich.  however,  can  m  no  case  exceed  eigh* 
teen  months.  When  this  is  done  the  inspector  must  be  duly 
notified. 

The  method  of  enforcing  this  law  is  much  the  same  as  that 
of  the  Law  of  1892.  Infractions  of  the  law  are  prosecuted 
before  the  police  court  and  are  punished  by  fines  of  from 
^  to  15  francs  (So.s>7  to  la.^o).  The  judgment  must  aho 
indicate  the  time  within  which  its  order  must  be  complied 
with.  In  case  the  judgment  is  not  obeyed,  the  correctional 
tribunal  can  order  the  closing  of  the  establishments.  For  a 
second  offense  fines  ci  from  50  to  500  francs  ($9.65  to  $96.50) 
can  be  imposed  for  each  infraction  of  the  law,  or  a  total  of 
a.ooo  francs  (I386). 

The  above  provisions  for  the  inspection  of  establishments 
do  not  apply  to  establishments  conducted  by  the  State,  for 
which  special  regulations  are  made  by  the  Government. 

The  inspectors  are  required  to  make  detailed  axmual  re- 
ports concerning  the  application  of  the  law  in  their  districts. 
The  reports  must  make  mention  of  all  accidents  to  working 
men  and  their  causes,  and  contain  recommendations  for  such 
new  regulations  as  they  deem  to  be  desirable.  The  minister 
of  commerce  and  industry  is  directed  to  make  an  annual 
geuMal  report,  giving  a  summary  of  their  contents. 

Every  accident  occiuring  in  an  establishment 
subject  to  the  Law  of  1893  which  restdts  in  an  in- 
jury to  one  or  more  working  men  must  be  re- 
ported by  the  employer  within  the  next  forty- 
eight  hours  to  the  mayor  of  the  commtme.  Thig 
notice  must  contain  the  names  and  addresses  of 
the  witnesses  to  the  accident,  and  have  attached 
to  it  a  certificate  of  a  physician,  to  be  pxoctued 
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bv  the  employer,  showing  the  nature  and  prob- 
able effects  of  the  injury  and  the  time  when  it 
will  be  possible  to  know  the  definite 

RAnortlnff     results. 

^d  Upon  the  receipt  of  this  notice  the 

IiiYMtlcA-  "^^y*^'"  "^'^st  make  an  investigation  of 
tlon^  the  accident  in  a  manner  to  be  deter* 
of  Ajoeidanti  ^^^^^*i  ^X  *^  order  of  the  government. 
The  m  ay  or  must  also  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  the  notice,  and  likewise  in- 
form the  divisional  or  departmental  inspector  of 
the  occurrence  of  the  accident. 

Undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  imf>ortant  fea- 
tures of  the  Act  of  1893  was  that  whereby  provi- 
sion was  made  for  the  first  time  for  an  effective 
system  of  factory  and  workshop  inspection.  Un- 
der the  Law  of  1874  the  division  inspectors  were 
appointed  by  the  central  government,  the  selec- 
tion of  the  departmental  inspectors  being  left  to 
the  departments,  which  might  or  might  not  make 
such  provision  as  they  deemed  desirable.  This 
defective  system  Wv^s  radically  changed  by  the 
Law  of  1 89^.  Provision  is  there  made  for  a  oorps 
of  factory  inspectors,  wholly  dependent  upon  the 
central  government,  consisting  of  division  and  de- 
partmental inspectors  appointed  by  the  minister 
of  commerce  and  industry.  Their  number,  sal- 
aries, and  districts  are  determined  by  decrees 
issued  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  com- 
mittee of  arts  and  manufactures  and  the  superior 
council  of  labor — a  body  created  by  this  act. 

The  departmental  inspectors  are  under  the 
authority  of  the  division  inspectors  and  can  be 
either  male  or  female.  All  inspectors  must  make 
oath  that  they  will  not  reveal  any  secrets  of  man- 
ufacture or,  in  general,  any  operations  that  ma^ 
come  to  their  notice  in  the  exercise  of  their 
functions. 

No  person  can  be  appointed  an  inspector  until 
he  has  successfully  passed  the  competitive  ex- 
amination held  for  that  purpose  bv 

IxmiMtion  ^^^  superior  council  of  laoor.  Defi- 
ofKotoriai  ^**^  apf>ointment  is  not  made  until 
after  a  probationary  period  of  one 
year  has  been  served. 

The  inspectors  are  specifically  given  the  dutv 
of  enforcing  not  only  the  Act  of  1892.  provid- 
ing for  their  appointment^  but  also  the  Act  of 
Sept.  9,  1848,  in  relation  to  the  hours  of  labor 
of  adults,  and  the  Act  of  Dec.  j,  1874,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  employment  of  children  in  travel- 
ing shows.  When  the  Act  of  June  la,  iSgj,  was 
passed  in  relation  to  the  hygiene  and  security  of 
working  men,  its  enforcement  was  likewise  en- 
trusted to  these  officials.  In  all  matters,  how- 
ever, that  concern  mines  and  quarries  the  execu- 
tion of  the  laws  is  entrusted  exclusively  to  the 
corps  of  mining  engineers,  who  for  this  service  are 
placed  under  the  authority  of  the  minister  of 
commerce  and  industry. 

In  the  performance  of  their  duties  inspectors 
have  the  right  to  enter  all  establishments  coming 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Law  of  1892,  and  to  in- 
spect the  different  registers,  shop  regulations,  and 
employees'  pass-books  and  certificates  of  physical 
fitness.  All  contraventions  of  the  law  reported 
by  the  inspectors  shall  be  considered  as  proved 
until  the  contrary  is  shown.  These  reports  of  in- 
fractions of  the  law  must  be  made  in  duplicate, 
one  copy  being  sent  to  the  prefect  of  the  depart- 
ment and  the  other  filed  in  the  office  of  the  public 
prosecutor.  The  above  provisions  do  not  modify 
m  any  way  the  common  law  regarding  accusa- 
tions and  prosecutions  for  violations  of  the  law. 


The  inspectors  are  also  given  the  duty  of  prM 
paring  statistics  showing  the  condition  of  b. 
dustrial  labor  in  their  districts.  A  general  report 
giving  a  summary  of  the  reports  of  inspectors 
must  be  published  annually  under  the  directioQ 
of  the  minister  of  commerce  and  industry, 

Rrfsrhncks:    United   SUt««:    T^nih   SpKtat   Report  ef  !« 
U.  S.  Commissiontr  of  Labor  on  Labor  Latvs  in  the  U.  ^/^ 
J 9 04;  InspgctiQH  of  haciorUs  and  Worksiu>ps  in  tkt  t^ 
by  W.  F.  Willoughby,  Bulhttn  i».  U.  S,  Burfan  of  Lah 
Labor  Ugislation  in  th4  U,  S-,  by  G.  A.   Weber,  SmT 
S.4.  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor;  Tendencies  of  Factory  L$ 
tion  and  Inspection  in  the  U,  S..  by  Sarah  S.  Wbitt] 

Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Politicat  and  i.. 

Science,  voL  xx..  No.  i.  Great  Britain:  The  Law  of  Fac-^ 
lories  and  Workshops,  by  A.  H.  Rueg^  ajid  L.  Mossop, 
100 3,  Germany:  Getuerbeoednung  ftkr  das  Deutsche  Reich. 
France:  Legislation  du  Travail  et  Lois  Ouvri^rei,  by  Daniel 
Marse,  1904;  Le  Code  du  Tratml  Annoti,  by  Louis  Andn 
and  Ij^n  GuibourB,  1905.  General:  Foreign  Labor  Lamt^ 
by  W.  F.  Willoughby.  Bulletin  of  the  U.  S.  Bmeam  3 
Labor,  No.  35.  Great  Britain  and  France;  No.  36,  Betgivm 
and  Siintserhnd:  No,  17,  Germany:  No.  j8,  Austria;  No,  30. 
Various  European  Countries;  No,  «j.  Australasia  aw 
Canada;  Annuaire  de  ta  Legislation  du  Travail,  OfEce  du 
Travail  de  Bek^que  (annual  compilations  published  saact 
i8i;j7);  Traiii  Elimetttaire  de  Leg%slation  tndustrielle^-Les 
Lots  Ouvri^res,  by  Paul  Pic,  1903:  Die  ArbeilerschU^^ 
gesettgebung  in  den  EuropMschen  lAndetn,  by  Dr,  J»  H. 
van  Zanten.  1902. 

GusTAVUs  A,  Weber,  LL.B, 

FACTORY  SYSTEM,  THE:  Altho  what  is 
called  "the  factory  system**  is  a  prodxict  mainly 
of  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  of  the 
application  of  machinery  and  steam-power  to  in- 
dustry, factories  existed  in  Greece  and  Rome  and 


in  the  older  civilizations  of  Egypt,  Assyria,  India, 
Middle  A^'       '    ,    '     \ 
veloped  in  all  the  industrial  cities  in  connection  ' 


and  China.      In  the  later 


Ages   they  de-j 


with  the  Gilds.  In  the  Elizabethan  Age  they 
are  said  to  have  multiplied  in  England,  But 
these  establishments  were  not  factories  in  the 
modem  sense.  In  ancient  civilizations  they  were 
slave  shops »  where  the  slaves  worked  imder  a  task* 
master;  in  medieval  days  they  were  shops  where 
the  master  workman  labored  with  his  apprentices 
and   his  journeymen. 

The  first  factory  in  the  modem  sense  seems  to 
have  been  a  silk  factory,  built  by  Sir  Thomas 
Lombe.  in  Derbyshire,  in  17 19.  Through  all  the 
eighteenth  century  factories  multiplied  in  Eng- 
land as  industries  became  localized  in  certain  lo- 
calities or  sections.  The  main  cause,  howev 
of  the  development  of  the  present  factory  systei 
was  the  invention  of  machines  and  the  applic: 
tion  of  steam-power  in  production,  necessitatinj 
the  carrying  on  of  industry  in  buildings  especiall; 
adapted  to  the  purpose  and  in  connection  with 
ever- increasing  plant.  A  realization  of  what 
change  this  meant  in  production  can  be  seen  by 
the  following  pictmne  of  the  woolen  trade  before 
the  development  of  the  factory  system; 

The  worlc  was  entirely  domestic,  and  its  different  brmocHei 
widely  scatteivd  over  the  country.     First,  the  nuuiufacti 
had  to  travel  on  horseback  to  purchase  his  raw  niat< 
among  the  farmers,  or  at  the  great  fairs  held  in  thc^e  old  to^ 
that  had  formerly  been  the  exclusive  markets,  or»  as  tb( 
were  called,  *' staples"  of  wool.     The  wool,  safely  receivi 
was  handed  over  to  the  sorters,  who  rigorously  applied  t 

Kage  of  required  length  of  staple  and  mercilessly  cnopped 

by  shears  or  hatchet  what  did  not  reach  the  standard  as  wool 
tit  for  the  clothing  trade.  The  lona  wool  thus  parsed  into  ttie 
hands  of  the  combers,  and,  having  been  brought  back  to  them 
into  the  combed  state,  was  again  carefully  packed  and 
strapped  on  the  back  of  the  sturdy  horse,  to  be  taken  into  the 
country  to  be  spun.  .  .  ,  Here,  in  each  village,  he  had  hii 
agents,  who  received  the  wool,  distributed  it  amon^  the  p«as- 
antr>\  and  received  it  back  as  yam.  The  machine  employed 
was  sttll  the  old  one- thread  wheel,  and  in  summer  weather  on 
many  a  village  green  mif^ht  be  seen  the  housewives  plying 
their  busy  trade,  and  fumifthing  to  the  poet  the  vision  of  con- 
tentment spinning  at  the  cottage-door.  Returning  in  safety 
with  his  yam,  the  manufacturer  had  now  to  seek  out  hit 
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wcaven,  who  ultimately  delivered  to  him  his  camblets  or 
rnaiels.  or  serges,  or  tammies,  or  calimancoes  (such  were  the 
I— ding  names  of  the  fibers)  ready  for  sale  to  the  merchant  or 
delivery  to  the  dyer  (James,  "  History  of  the  Worsted  Man- 
ufacture'*  p.  3 jj:  quoted  by  R«  Whately  Cooke  Taylor,  "The 
Mcxlem  Factory  System,"  pp.  6i,  6a). 

With  the  use  of  machinery  this  was  all  changed. 
All  the  processes  were  gradually  brought  together 
in  factories,  and  men,  women,  and  very  soon  chil- 
dren were  gathered  together  to  tend  the  machines. 
The  first  factories  were  of  the  rudest  description, 
and  the  employees  were  worked  the  longest  hours 
and  without  the  least  regard  to  health  or  moral- 
ity. It  was  the  day  of  absolute  laissez  jaire. 
Tnere  were  no  factory  laws  and  experience  had 
not  taueht  that  it  pays  the  employer  to  consider 
the  needs  and  health  of  his  employees.  Men  and 
women  were  worked  like  cattle  and  housed  worse 
than  the  cattle.  Women,  since  they  would  work 
cheaper,  displaced  men,  and  children  soon  dis- 
placed women.  The  horrors  of  the  early  factory 
sjTstem  to-day  can  scarcely  be  credited.  Yet  the 
facts  are  proved  by  the  unquestioned  evidence  of 
parliamentary  commissions  and  English  Blue- 
Books.     See  Factory  Legislation. 

In  the  United  States  the  factory  system  was  not 
developed  till  the  nineteenth  century.  It  was 
the  pK>licy  of  England  to  prevent  her  American 
colonies  u-om  havmg  machinery,  in  order  to  keep 
them  dependent  upon  the  trade  of  the  mother 
country.  The  first  spinning- jenny  seen  in  Amer- 
ica was  exhibited  in  Philadelphia  in  1775.  Ef- 
forts at  a  factory  were  made  at  Wor- 
TFnittd  tester,  Mass.,  in  1780.  Parliament, 
BtatM  however,  enacted  strict  laws,  for- 
bidding, under  severe  penalties,  the 
export  of  machinery  from  England. 
After  the  War  of  Independence  machinery  was 
rapidly  developed.  The  first  textile  factory  was 
erected  at  Beverly,  Mass.,  in  1787.  Samuel 
Slater,  whom  President  Jackson  called  "the 
father  of  American  manumctures,'*  erected  the 
first  factory  with  power  machinery  at  all  ade- 
quate in  Pawtucket,  R.  I.,  in  1790.  In  1794  Eli 
Whitney,  of  Massachusetts,  invented  in  Geors^ia 
the  cotton-gin.  Only  gradually,  however,  did 
the  factory  system  replace  home  industries. 
Women  preferred  to  work  in  their  homes,  and  re- 
luctantly entered  the  factories.  The  early  fac- 
tory employees  were  drawn  from  the  American 
families  m  the  neighborhood,  and  from  the  most 
intelligent  homes.  The  spirit  and  intelligence  of 
the  factory  girls  of  Lowell  and  other  New  Eng- 
land towns  are  well  known.  But  gradually  con- 
ditions changed.  Factories  grew  larger  and 
larger.  The  duties  of  the  enapioyees  gprew  more 
and  more  merely  technical.  Immigration  set  in. 
Factory  populations  developed.  The  moral  tone 
of  the  factory  was  lowered.  Uneducated  girls 
and  families,  being  able  to  do  the  merely  manual 
work  of  tending  the  machines,  were  employed. 
Gradually  the  factory  system,  as  we  know  it  to- 
day, was  developed. 

Whether  the  factory  system  has  been  a  step 
forward  or  backward  is  hotly  ar^ed.  To  many 
earnest  reformers  the  factory  is  "the  factory 
heU.*'  Says  Robert  Blatchford,  the  socialistic 
author  of  "  Merrye  Englande  " : 

What  afe  the  invariable  accompaniments  cl  the  factory 
system? 

Foal  air.  foul  water,  adulterated  foods,  dirt,  long  hours  of 
aedentaiy  labor,  and  continual  anxiety  as  to  wages  and  em- 
yiaymeat  in  the  nment.  added  to  a  terrible  uncertainty  as  to 
•■Mlnoe  in  the  future. 

Lo6k  thnmgh  any  great  industrial  town  in  the  odliery,  the 
ina,  the  riUc,  the  cotton,  or  the  woolen  industries,  and  you 


Evils  of 
th«4jit«m 


will  find  hard  work,  unhealthy  work,  vile  air.  overcrowd- 
ing, disease,  ugliness,  drunkenness,  and  4  high  death-mte. 

Even  Mr.  Hobson  ("Evolution  of  Modem  Cap- 
italism*') Bxpxes  that  the  factory  system  brcaKS 
up  family  life.     He  says  (pp.  319,  320): 

Before  the  industrial  revolution  women  were  quite  as  busily 
and  numerously  engaged  in  industry  as  now.  and  the  childrai 
employed  in  textile  and  other  work  were  often  worked  in 
their  own  homes  with  more  cruel  disregard  to  health  and 
happiness  than  is  now  the  case.  Even  now  the  longest  hours, 
the  worst  sanitary  conditions,  the  lowest  pay.  are  m  the  do- 
mestic industries  of  towns  which  still  survive  under  modem 
industry.  But  tho  the  regular  factory  women  and  the  half- 
timers  are  generally  better  off  in  all  the  terms  of  their  indus- 
try than  the  uninspected  women  and  children  who  still  slave 
in  such  domestic  industries  as  the  trinunings 
and  match-box  trades,  the  growing  tendency 
of  modem  industry  to  engage  women  and  chil- 
dren away  from  their  homes  is  fraught  with 
certain  mdirect  important  consequences. 
Home  work  is  consaously  slighted  as  sec- 
ondary in  importance  and  inferior  because  it 
brings  no  wages,  and  if  not  neglected,  is  performed  in  a  per- 
functory manner,  which  robs  it  of  its  grace  and  value.  This 
narrowing  of  the  home  into  a  place  of  hurried  meals  and  sleep 
is.  on  the  whc^e.  the  worst  injury  modem  industry  has  inflicted 
on  our  lives,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  it  can  be  compensated 
by  any  increase  of  material  products. 

There  is,  however,  another  view,  the  contrary 
of  this.  Mr.  Carroll  D.  Wright  argues  in  the 
American  supplement  to  the  "Encyclopedia 
Britannica"  (article  "Factory")  that  the  sys- 
tem,  tho  by  no  means  perfect,  is  far  in  advance  of 
previous  methods  of  production.     He  says : 

As  to  the  assumption  that  the  factory  tends  to  destroy 
domestic  ties  and  habits,  it  may  be  said  that  this  charge 
against  the  factory  grows  out  of  another  asstmiption:    that 
the  cottage  of  the  domestic  worker  was  the  ideal  home.    It  is 
poetry  which  calls  such  home  a  cottage;  history  rather  caUs 
It  a  hut.    The  home  of  the  worker  of  old  was  the  workshop 
also,  and  the  wheels  or  looms  disputed  with  the  inmates  for 
the  room.     Small,  close,  crowded,  with  bad 
air  and  bad  surroundings,  the  hut  was  occupied 
Tll«  TkTOr-   ^y  ^^^  night  by  a  class  which  cannot  find  ita 
.vi^  Tl«w    ^^  under  the  factory  system,  for  the  operative 
mmm  ^imw    of  to-day,  as  a  rule,  occupies  a  home,  even  in 
the   factory,    tenement,    or   boarding-house, 
stiperior  in  every  sense  to  the  home  m^the  do- 
mestic worker.    The  morals  in  all  respects  under  the  individ- 
ual system  were  greatly  below  those  ot  the  factory  operatives 
of  to-day.     The  evils  which  became  apparent  during  the  early 
days  of  the  factory  system  were  simply  the  results  of  bringing 
together  the  labor  which  had  become  pauperized  under  the 
domestic  system,  and  in  agricultural  districts.     The  employ- 
ment of  youn£[  children  is  now  forbidden  by  law  wherever  the 
factory  has  gained  a  strong  foothold.     The  factory  has  not  so 
much  destroyed  the  home  as  it  has  enabled  members  of  broken 
families  to  earn  a  livelihood.     If  it  has  at  times  taken  the 
hiother  from  the  care  of  her  young  children — the  wontt  fea- 
ture of  the  employment  of  married  women — it  has  enaUed 
more  who  had  no  home  to  become  self-supporting.  ...  If 
it  could  be  shown  that  the  factory  leads  to  intemperate  haUts, 
it  would  follow  conclusively  that  it  is  productive  of  unthrift 
and  poverty — the  sure  conditions  resulting  from  intemper- 
ance.    It  is  true  that  a  great  deal  of  drunkenness  exists  in 
factory  towns  and  among  factory  operatives:  it  is  not  true 
that  the  factory  is  the  creator  of  this. 

The  charge  that  iht  factory  feeds  prostitution  and  swells 
the  criminal  lists  is  absolutely  unfounded.  This  impression 
first  grew  from  the  condition  of  Manchester.  England,  where 
a  large  cellarage  population,  which  has  entirely  disappoued, 
was  attributed  to  tne  factory.  It  has  been  shown  oy  the 
returns  from  the  j»enUenti«Lry  of  Manchester  that  the  ranks  of 
prostitution  were  not  fed  from  the  factory,  eipht  only  out  of 
fifty  coming  from  the  factory,  and  twenty-mne  out  of  fifty 
from  domestic  service. 

The  impression  that  the  factory  tends  to  intellectual  de- 
generacy IS  a  greater  fallacy  than  the  preceding.  Through 
the  simplification  of  mechanical  processes  ignorant  btbor  is 
congregated  in  factory  centers,  but.  as  we  have  kaid.  it  is  not 
created  nor  induced  by  the  factory.  The  fact  that  ignoi  ant 
masses  are  enabled  by  the  factory  to  engage  in  what  it  once 
took  skilled  labor  to  perform  has  given  the  wide-spread  im- 
pression that  the  factory  has  degraded  the  skilled,  when  the 
tmth  is,  it  has  lifted  the  unskilled;  and  this  is  the  inevitable 
result  oi  the  factorv  everywhere.  Certainly  it  is  better  for 
the  persons  engagea  than  the  filthy  little  shop,  occupied  by  a 
few  foul-talldng  people,  which  characterized  the  domestic 
system.  Instead  of  dwarfing  the  minds  and  the  skill  of  the 
sidlful,  as  is  often  allied,  the  factory  enlarges  the  minds  and 
increases  the  power  of  the  unskilful.  That  some  factory  em- 
ployments are  injurious  to  health  it  true,  but  it  it  not  tnM 
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that  factonr  employment  as  such, 
other   mechanical    employment. 


in  comparison  with  any 
is    txnhealthy.    The    first 


requisites  of  a  watch-factory  are  neatness  and  abundance  cl 
light.  It  is  now  recognized  that  no  man  can  do  his  best 
work  unless  he  is  physically  comfortable. 

In  truth,  a  very  widely  extended  movement 
has  set  in,  wholly  apart  from  legislation,  for  the 
improvement  of  the  factory  system  (see  Indus- 
trial Betterment).  A  few  wise,  far-seeing 
successful  emplovers  have  seen  that 
the  dictates  both  of  htmianity  and 
of  practical  business  enterprise  call 
for  healthful,  convenient,  and  agree- 
able conditions  for  the  workers  if 
they  are  to  do  their  best  work;  and  they  have 
therefore  undertaken  to  create  such  conditions. 
Such  a  factoiy  as  Mr.  Cadbury's  at  Boiuneville, 
near  Birmingham,  England,  may  be  said  to  be  a 
home  in  a  park.  The  factory  of  the  Natural 
Food  Company  at  Niagara.  N.*  Y.,  is  almost  an 
industrial  palace.  The  work  in  this  line  of  the 
National  Cash  Register  Company  at  Davton, 
Ohio,  is  well  known.  Improvements  are  being 
introduced  by  leading  manufacturers  in  all  coun- 
tries, and  a  large  number,  tho  by  no  means  all,  of 
the  lesser  manufacturers  are  being  compelled 
more  or  less  to  follow  their  example.  Many  man- 
ufactiu^rs  are  moving  their  works  into  the  coun- 
try or  into  model  villages  more  or  less  surrounded 
by  a  park  and  model  workmen's  homes  and 
gardens.  (See  Garden  City  Movement.)  The 
factories  themselves  are  being  made  safe,  hy- 
gienic, convenient,  and  attractive.  Bare  work- 
rooms are  being  decorated  and  made  homelike. 
Rooms  for  rest  and  recreation  are  frequently  pro- 
vided. All  sorts  of  cooperative,  educational, 
and  recreative  clubs  are  organized  for  the  benefit 
of  the  employees.  Cheap,  warm,  and  wholesome 
limches  are  frenuently  provided  in  attractive 
eating-rooms.  >fevertneress  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  these  improvements  are  yet  the  ex- 
ception and  confined  to  a  few  trades.  The 
sweated  trades,  driven  out  from  sweating  dens,  are 
still  for  the  most  part  in  sweated  factories.  The 
result  is  that  the  factory,  like  all  else,  in  all  coun- 
tries is  in  a  state  of  evolution,  while  examples  can 
still  be  found  of  almost  every  stage.  Generally 
speaking,  the  smaller  the  factory  the  worse  the 
conditions,  tho  the  worst  of  all  are  the  lai^ge 
factories  which  are  bad.  (See  also  Child  Labor; 
Employer's  Liability;  Factory  Legislation; 
Hours  of  Labor;  Labor  Laws;  Manufactures; 
Wages;  Woman's  Work,  etc.) 

Rrpbrbncbs:  The  Modern  Factory  System,  by  R.  Whatcly 
Cooke  Taylor,  1891:  Evolution  of  Modern  Capitalism,  by 
J.  A.  Hobson.  1804:  Report  on  the  Factory  System  of  the 
United  States,  by  Carroll  D.  Wright,  in  the  Tenth  Census, 
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Factory  SyBtem 
Fairhope  Colony 


FAIRHOPE  COLONY:  A  colony  founded  in 
1895  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Mobile  Bay,  in  Bald- 
frin  County,  Ala.,  by  believers  in  the  theories  of 
Henry  George,  and  therefore  known  as  "The 
Single  Tax  Colony" — the  only  colony  of  the  kind 
in  Uie  world. 

It  is  foimded  on  the  belief  that  land  (which  as 
here  used  means  all  natural  resources)  is  of  right 
oommon  property;  and  that  all  men  have  an 
equal  right  to  its  tise.  Hence,  the  land  and 
the  ground  rent,  that  which  one  pays  for  the 
privilege  to  use  land,  are  treated  as  common 
property  and  used  for  the  common  good.  All  the 
public  utilities  are  also  owned  and  operated  by 
the  public,  because  they  are,  in  the  last  analysis, 
founded  upon  land  ^ants. 

The  colony  had  its  mception  at  Des  Moines,  la., 
in  1894.  Prominent  in  perfecting  its  constitu- 
tion were  E.  B.  Gaston,  then  on  the  staff  of  the 
Farmers*  Tribune,  and  James  Bellangee,  a  leader 
in  reform  politics. 

The  location  was  selected  after  much  investi- 
fifation,  the  deciding  considerations  bein^  its 
healthfulness,  mild  climate,  pleasantness  of  situa- 
tion, opportimities  for  water  transportation,  and 
cheapness  of  land. 

Funds  for  meeting  initial  expenses  and  the  pur- 
chase of  land  were  raised  by  a  membership  fee  of 
^200  (reduced  after  the  colony  was  located  to 
$100),  and  mostly  paid  in  installments  of  $5 
monthly. 

The  handful  of  first  settlers  included  only  ten 
adults  who  actually  took  up  their  residence  upon 
the  land.  The  first  purchase  of  land  was  140 
acres,  costing  about  $800  and  exhausting  the 
treasury.  For  several  years  practically  all  of  the 
small  salary  of  the  secretary  was  paid  m  corpora- 
tion certificates,  redeemable  in  rent  and  mem- 
bership fees,  and  colonists  working  on  roads  or 
other  public  work  were  paid  in  the  same  way. 

Startins^  in  this  humble  way  and  overcoming 
many  difficulties,  the  colony  has  grown  steadily, 
attracting  many  sympathizers  as  residents  and 
others  as  contributors  to  its  progress.  There  are 
to-day  about  160  residences  and  business  build- 
ings on  the  ground,  with  a  population  of  about 
SCO. 

There  are  four  general  merchandise  stores, 
drug  store,  millinery  and  ladies'  furnishing  store, 
butcher  shop,  two  restaurants  and  bakeries,  caf^ 
and  amusement  pavilion,  two  resident  practising 
physicians,  sawmill,  blacksmith  shop,  merchant 
tailor,  four  hotels,  free  public  library  of  about 
3.000  volumes,  etc.  An  excellent  free  school  is 
maintained  for  eight  months,  with  an  enrollment 
last  year  of  over  100. 

The  Corporation  now  owns  absolutely  imen- 
ctmibered  nearly  4,000  acres  of  land.  It  has  a 
frontage  on  Mooile  Bay  of  afcout  three  fourths  of 
a  mile,  and  extends  back  about  four  miles.  It 
owns  an  excellent  school  building,  telephone  sys- 
tem with  twenty-two  subscribers,  waterworks 
with  steam  pumping  plant,  and  a  mile  and  a  half 
erf  mains.  It  did  own  a  wharf  1,800  feet  long, 
with  commodious  warehouses  at  either  end,  and  a 
U^rge  public  hall;  but  the  hall  was  blown  down 
and  ttie  wharf  demolished  in  a  great  storm  in 
Sept.,  1906.  Most  of  the  money  to  build  a  much 
better  hall  and  library  building  combined  has 
been  subscribed,  and  tne  wharf  has  been  rebuilt 
in  much  better  shape  than  ever  by  a  company  of 
citixens,  who  will  return  it  to  the  colony  when 
paid  for  out  of  its  earnings,  which  is  expected  to 
ialoB  from  thxee  to  four  years. 


The  city  of  Mobile  is  about  fifteen  miles  distant 
across  the  bay.  Conmiunication  with  the  city  is 
by  water.  A  fine  iron-hulled  steamer,  the  Fatr- 
hope,  owned  by  the  Fairhope  Improvement  Co., 
organized  separate  from  the  colony  company,  but 
whose  stockholders  are  all  memoers  or  friends, 
makes  the  trip  daily  in  an  hour  and  a  quarter,  and 
two  other  steamers  at  present  give  aaily  service 
between  Fairhope  and  other  nearby  points  and 
Mobile.  The  fare  on  the  Fairhope  is  only  25 
cents,  and  rates  on  freight  are  very  low. 

The  lanfi  back  from  the  bay  lays  exceedingly 
well,  with  a  bluff  about  40  feet  high,  and  a  luJf 
mile  back  reaches  a  height  of  1 20  feet.  It  is  said 
to  be  the  highest  land  immediately  on  salt  water 
between  New  Jersey  and  the  Rio  Grande.  It  is 
particularly  aaapted  to  trucking,  as  well  as  gen- 
eral farming  and  stock-raising.  The  agricultural 
development  has  been  somewhat  baclovard,  but 
encouraging  results  are  now  being  achieved,  and 
agriculture  is  expected  to  become  the  main  re- 
source of  the  people. 

The  affairs  ot  the  colony  are  managed  ordi- 
narily by  an  executive  council  of  five  members, 
elected  by  majority  vote,  women  having  an  equal 
vote  witli  the  men.  Under  the  provisions  of  tiie 
constitution,  however,  on  petition  of  10  per  cent 
of  the  members  on  the  ground,  any  act  of  the 
council  or  any  measure  proposed  by  the  petition- 
ers must  be  submitted  to  vote  of  the  members, 
and  a  majority  governs.  The  rents  are  deter- 
mined annually  by  the  executive  council  subject 
to  the  provision  just  cited. 

The  colony  has  had  dissensions — at  times  acute 
and  threatening.  Friction  has  been  lan^ely  due 
to  the  fact  that  non-members  are  allowed  to  lease 
land  on  exactly  the  same  terms  as  to  rents  and 
enjoyment  of  colony  benefits  as  members,  but 
without  a  vote  on  the  election  of  officers,  fixing  of 
rents,  or  expending  of  revenues.  A  very  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  lessees  are  non-members. 
Many  of  these  have  a  more  or  less  imperfect 
understanding  of  the  single-tax  philosophy. 
Strenuous  objection  has  been  made  to  increase 
of  rents,  with  increasing  population  and  land 
values,  and  the  corporation  has  been  forced  to 
sue  some  of  its  tenants — winning  its  cases  in  the 
courts.  Some  friends  have  severely  criticized  the 
withholding  of  the  voting  privilege  from  any  as 
"undemocratic,"  and  have  charged  the  colony 
with  imposing  "taxation  without  representation 
upon  non-member  lessees  who  were  not  given  a 
voice  in  determining  the  rents. 

The  answer  is  that  the  colony  is  not  a  civil  gov- 
ernment at  all,  but  a  purely  voluntary  association 
— ^The  Fairhope  Single-Tax  Corporation;  that  it 
has  a  perfect  moral  as  well  as  legal  right  to  fix  the 
terms  upon  which  others  will  be  permitted  to 
share  in  its  benefits;  that  in  contracting  with  non- 
members  that  they  shall  pay  exactly  the  same 
rents  as  members  for  land  of  equal  value,  and 
share  exactly  the  same  in  the  benefits  secured  by 
the  expenditure  of  the  rent  funds,  it  makes  a 
proposition  of  unexampled  liberality;  and  finally, 
that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  existence  of 
Fairhope  as  a  "single-tax  colony,"  that  its  final 
authority  shall  be  kept  in  the  hands  of  single- 
taxers  and  single-taxers  who  are  interested 
enough  to  conaply  with  the  easy  conditions  of 
membership.  Despite  its  differences  of  opinion 
the  community  is  an  unusually  homogeneous 
one,  displaying  an  ability  to  work  together  and 
hang  together  upon  occasions,  which  is  the  admi- 
ration of  all  neighboring  communities.    The  av- 
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erage  of  intellsgenoe  is  unustial,  and  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  community  for  culture  and  enterprise 
is  very  high.  The  revenue  from  rents  for  1906 
amounted  to  $2,142.16,  of  which  $937.72  was 
paid  out  for  taxes,  leaving  the  balance  for  local 
expenses.  Rent  of  land  for  the  current  year 
ranges  from  thirty-five  cents  an  acre  per  annum 
for  much  of  the  farm  land  to  a  little  over  $50  for 
business  lots  in  the  center  of  town.  Fairhope  is 
distancing  all  neighboring  towns  in  rate  of 
nowth,  and  is  generally  recognized  as  one  of  the 
brightest,  cleanest,  and  most  prosperous  towns 
in  the  South.  It  is  thought  to  be  the  only 
village  in  the  world  that  provides  a  public  water 
supply  and  a  public  telephone  system  free  of 
charge,  the  telephone  service  reaching  throughout 
the  county,  which  is  nearly  as  large  as  the  State  of 
Delaware. 

Man^  and  varied  are  the  effects  that  this  policy 
is  havmg  upon  the  people  and  especially  upon 
so-called  well-established  ideas  ana  institutions. 
To  illustrate:  No  law  or  rule  has  been  adopted 
prohibiting  the  manufacture  or  sale  of  liquor, 
or  any  other  objectionable  business  except  a 
clause  in  the  lease  contracts  which  provides 
"that  no  business  shall  be  conducted  upon  the 
premises  herein  leased  that  is  objectionable  to 
a  majority  of  the  residents  on  colony  lands." 
But  no  one  has  ever  even  proposed  to  establish 
a  saloon.  No  rule  or  law  has  been  promulgated 
to  the  effect  that  men  shall  not  buy  and  sell 
lands,  but  the  fact  that  all  colonv  lands  are 
offered  free  of  charge  to  any  one  who  wishes  to 
settle  upon  them,  and  the  agreement  in  the  lease 
which  provides  that  all  the  rent  shall  be  used 
for  public  purposes,  make  it  next  to  impossible 
for  any  one  to  sell  lands  alongside  colony  lands 
at  any  price.  This  village  levies  no  taxes  and 
has  no  public  debts,  and  yet  has  more  public 
improvements  and  public  utilities  than  can  be 
found  in  any  similar  village  in  the  whole  country. 

FAIR  TRADE:  During  the  period  of  industrial 
and  commercial  depression  that  prevailed  in  Eng- 
land as  well  as  the  United  States  from  1873-79, 
the  idea  became  somewhat  popular  in  England 
that  the  cause  in  the  case  of  that  country  was  the 
unfair  condition  which  characterized  British  in- 
ternational exchanges;  Great  Britain  admitting 
into  her  own  ports  without  duty  nearly  all  the 
products  of  foreign  nations,  while  these  same  na- 
tions at  the  same  time  not  only  imposed  heavy 
and  often  prohibitory  duties  on  the  importation 
into  their  territory  of  British  products,  but  also 
in  some  instances,  as  in  the  case  of  the  beet-root 
sugar  of  France,  subsidized  competition  to  make 
it  possible  to  tmdersell  British  products  in  Eng- 
land's own  market  by  the  granting  of  tx>tmties 
on  exports. 

It  was  therefore  proposed  to  institute  a  system 
of  fair  trade  by  having  England  affix  to  each 
country  a  tariff  as  nearly  as  possible  correspond- 
ing to  the  tariff  which  sucn  country  entorced 
against  English  products.  The  proposition  gained 
some  passmg  lavor,  but  made  no  serious  im- 
pression on  England's  settled  policy  and  convic- 
tion that  free  trade  is  best.  (See,  however.  Tariff 
Reform  of  Great  Britain.)  The  same  idea 
has  to  some  extent  been  agitated  in  this  country 
tmder  the  name  of  Reciprocity. 

FALKNER,  ROLAND  POST:  American  edu- 
cator; bom  in  i860  at  Bridgeport,  Conn;  Gradu- 
ated at  the  Philadelphia  Central  High  School 


(A.B.,  1870).  Entering  the  Wharton  School  of 
Finance  and  Economy  of  the  Univefsi^  of  PeiiD* 
sylvania,  he  received  the  degree  of  Ph.B.  in  1885. 
Later  he  studied  at  Paris,  Betlin,  hmag,  and 
Halle,  receiving,  in  1888.  tiie  dcfpcee  of^Ph j>.  at 
Halle.  Becommg  an  instructor  in  the  Whartm 
School  of  Finance  and  Economy,  he  was  elected  to 
the  associate  professoTBhip  of  statistics  in  the 
same  institution  in  1801.  The  same  year  he  mi 
chosen  statistician  ot  the  Senate  suboommitttt 
on  the  tariff.  He  was  the  first  corresponding 
secretary,  and  is  now  vice-president  of  the  Amer- 
ican Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science,  and 
from  1800  to  1900  he  was  editor  of  the  Annais  of 
the  acaaemy.  He  is  a  member  of  various  leaned 
societies,  among  them  the  American  Economic 
Association  and  the  American  Statistical  Asm- 
ciation.  From  1900  to  1004  he  was  chief  of  the 
division  of  documents  in  the  congressional  libfBij; 
and  in  the  latter  year  was  appointML  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  for  Porto  Rico,  which  position 
he  still  holds  (1907).  His  writings  are,  besides 
numerous  monographs:  "Prison  Statistics  of  the 
United  SUtes"  (1889);  "Statistics  of  Prisoners" 
(1890,  1802);  a  translation  of  Meitsen's  "Gcs- 
chichte,  Theorie  und  Technique  der  Statistik" 
(1891);  "The  Theory  and  Practice  of  Price  Sta- 
tistics" (1892),  etc. 

FAMILISTkRB:  See  Guisb;  also,  Fouribr. 

FAMILY:  By  the  word  family,  in  sociology, 
is  usually  meant  the  small  community  formed^ 
the  permanent  tmion  of  one  man  and  one  woman, 
or  of  one  or  more  men  with  one  or  more  ' 
together  with  the  children  bom  to  such 


either  living  in  one  house  or  forming  one  domestic 
group.  This  word  is  sometimes,  however,  used 
to  include  the  servants  or  slaves  belonginc[  to  the 
family  proper,  and  living  immediately  with  the 
family  proper.  Again,  going  to  the  opposite  ex- 
treme, and  putting  the  emphasis,  not  upon  the 
living  together,  but  upon  tne  legal  or  the  blood 
relation,  the  word  is  used  to  denote  the  unity  of 
those  related  by  le^l  blood  relation,  primarily 
parents  and  their  children  alone,  no  matter  where 
they  reside,  but  sometimes  made  to  include  par- 
ents, children,  tmcles,  aunts,  cousins,  sons-in-law, 
daughters-in-law,  and  even  still  more  remote  con- 
nections. 

Etymologically,  the  word,  by  most  authorities, 
is  derived  through  the  Latin  familia,  from  the 
Oscan  famel  (servus),  originally  signifying  the 
servile  property,  the  thrall  of  a  master,  and  later 
used  for  all  domestic  property,  things  as  well  as 
persons,  bearing  onlv  too  plain  impress  of  what 
we  shall  find  to  be  the  Roman  conception  of  the 
family  relation. 

I. — ^The  Origin  of  the  Family 

All  sociologists  find  the  origin  of  the  family  in 
general  in  the  sexual  relation,  but  as  to  the  more 
exact  form  of  its  origin  there  is  diversity  of  opin- 
ion, and  we  trace  a  development  of  view.  Be- 
fore the  discussion  of  the  question  in  the  scientific 
spirit,  it  was  generally  held  by  orthodox  tradi- 
tion that  the  family  arose  by  the  ordering  of  God 
in  the  union  of  the  first  man  and  the  first  woman. 
When  science  began  to  study  the  question,  and 
the  hypothesis  of  evolution  became  prevalent, 
the  earlier  writers — McLennan,  L.  H.  Morgan, 
Bachofen,  Lubbock — generally  taught  that  the 
sexual  relation  of  men  and  women  was  at  first  one 
of  promiscuous  union,  from  whence  the  family 
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Ei  comparatively  late  evolution  in  the  process 
rilization,  through  the  survival  of  the  fittest — 
is,  in  this  case  the  institution  or  custom  best 
1  to  preserve  life.  Later  and  more  careful 
f  by  such  men  as  Sir  Henry  Maine,  Herbert 
cer,  Charles  Darwin,  Peschel,  Starcke,  Le- 
leau,  and  Westermarck,  finds  that  the  theory 
omiscuity  is,  to  say  the  least,  not  proved,  tho 
i  writers  disagree  as  to  what  to  put  in.  its 
!.  Sir  Henry  Maine  holds  that  the  original 
nunities  of  men  may  have  taken  "all  sorts  of 
s"  ("Dissertations  on  Early  Law  and  Cus- 
"  p.  281).     Darwin  says: 

re  look  far  enough  back  on  the  stream  of  time,  it  is  ex- 
igly  improbable  that  primeval  men  and  women  lived 
Bcuotasly  together.  Judging  from  the  social  habits  of 
B  he  now  exists,  and  from  most  savages  being  polyga- 

the  most  probable  view  is  that  primeval  man  aborigi- 
lived  in  conununities.  each  with  as  many  wives  as  he 

support  and  obtain,  whom  he  would  have  jealously 
ed  against  all  other  men  ("Descent  of  Man.'*  ii..  p. 

encer  holds  that  the  family  relation  evolved 
:  through  being  the  relation  best  fitted  to 
uce  and  rear  children  ("Principles  of  Sociol- 
ogy,"   vol.    i.,    part    ^,    chap.    9). 
.  Starcke  finds  the  evolution  of  the 

tJ^JL  family  the  best  means  of  enjoying 
^^  property.  De  Coulanges  finds  the 
family,  at  least  in  Aryan  races,  form- 
iround  the  religious  worship  of  ancestors, 
theories  of  Westermarck  and  Letoumeau  we 
consider  later.  Yet,  however  the  authorities 
:,  in  much  they  are  agreed.  They  all  hold 
out  of  very  various  beginnings,  more  or  less 
,  the  monogamic  family  has  b^en  evolved  as, 
»ne  reason  or  another,  the  best  (altho  that 
is  a  finality  they  are  not  agreed).  They  all 
that  monogamy  was  not,  as  a  rttle,  the  first 
Among  animals  different  forms  of  the 
ly  exist,  yet  the  family  has  certainly  been 
^ed  on  the  plane  of  evolution  that  they  have 
led;  why  not,  then,  among  the  earliest  and 
;t  men?  Among  only  a  few  wild  animals 
promiscuity  prevail.  Strict  pairing  is  the 
unong  some  monkeys,  ruminants,  tmgulates, 
)redatory  animals ;  other  monkeys  are  polyg- 
is,  but  still  in  families.  Moreover,  the  male 
als  are  jealous  over  the  possession  of  females, 
also  well  known  that  promiscuity  tends  to 
undity.  Yet  a  study  of  all  the  facts  will 
one  from  dogmatism  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
y,  and  show  the  variety  of  forms  which  the 
y  relation  has  taken  among  men. 
the  arguments  for  the  origin  of  the  family 
romiscuous  tmion,  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  has 
;,  perhaps,  the  best  summary  in  his  article 
be  "Encyclopaedia  Britannica."  He  says 
ief: 

rhatever  epoch  civilized  travelers  have  virited  peoples  of 
iltivation,  they  have  noted,  with  unconcealed  surprize, 
e  family,  but  promiscuity  and  polyandry.  They  have 
men  and  women  living  toother  m  what  seemed  un- 
regulated commxmity,  or  they  have  found  that 
the  woman  had  several  husbands,  and  often 
gg^ggg  of  that  these  husbands  were  brothers.  ...  If 
■4flMii4w  ^®  ^"^  tnasit  the  traditions  of  Indo-European 
■■■•■*■#  and  other  {>olite  peoples,  they.  too.  once  lived 
in  a  stage  which  can  hardly  be  discerned  from 
promiscuity.  ...  If  the  practises  which 
kindled  through  males  difficult  or  impossible  to  recog- 
!re«  ever  universally  prevalent,  they  will  have  left 
m  ci  their  existence  in  the  custom  of  tracing  descent 
)(h  females.  (Mr.  Lang  goes  on  to  show  such  vestiges.) 
t  has  been  shown  that  the  actual  practises  of  many 
POttS  races  make  the  existence  of  the  patriarchal,  and 
Mm  of  the  monogamous  family  imposstble,  and  that  the 
km*  of  the  races  called  Aryan,  with  many  fragments  of 
caitoms,  testify  to  a  similar  state  of  things  in  the  past 
MOM  ci  nations  now  organized  on  the  bads  of  the  fam- 


ily. .  .  .  The  Australian  black  fellows  and  the  ted  men  ci 
North  America  are  grouped  in  local  tribes.  .  .  .  Within 
these  local  tribes  there  are  smaller  associations,  variously 
called  "clans."  "families."  "septs."  "tribes."  by  travelers. 
They  are.  as  a  rule,  governed  on  this  principle  in  Australia — 
"All  the  children  take  after  the  clan  of  their  mother,  and  no 
man  can  marry  a  woman  of  the  same  dan.  altho  the  parties 
be  bom  of  parents  in  no  way  related,  acoordinf^  to  our  ideas." 
These  smaller  associations  which  may  not  intennarrv  are 
named  after  some  animal,  vegetable,  or  other  natural  object. 
.  .  .  The  animal  or  plant  trom  which  each  association  takes 
its  name  is  sacred:  in  America  it  is  called  the  totem.  .  .  • 
The  question  now  rises.  Do  we  meet  similar  assodationa 
among  dvilized  peoples  who  now  possess  the  family?  Ouid 
Mr.  Lang  answers  that  we  do). 

For  the  argiunent  for  the  origin  of  the  family 
in  other  than  promiscuous  union  we  n:iay  turn  to 
many  authors,  but  best  to  Westermarck,  who,  in 
his  "History  of  Hiunan  Marriage,"  has  treated 
this  portion  of  the  subject  the  most  fully. 

He  argues  that  the  family  has  probably  existed  from  the 
beginning  of  the  human  race,  because  (i).  accepting  the  evo- 
lutionary hypothesis  of  the  ascent  of  man  from  the  lower  ani- 
mals, the  family  is  found  among  many  of  the  higher  animals. 
It  is  here  evidently  an  evolution;  among  the 
lower  animals  it  has  not  been  found,     llar- 
ArgmilMltS  riage  is  thus  rooted  in  family,  and  not  the 
mtmmim^      family  in  marriage' (p.  2a).    Coming  now  to 
*>*****      man,  he  finds  the  family  existing  £rom  the 
muuMtnXXj  start,  as  among  the  higher  animals,  tho  mofe 
devdoped.     He  says  that  the  asserted  promis- 
cuity of  certain  tnbes  is  a  mi^ke.  and  does 
not  exist,  while  among  the  lowest  tribes  we  find  abundant 
proof  of  rude  family  life.     If  the  father  does  nothing  else,  he 
builds  the  hut.    The  development  of  separate  families  among 
man  and  the  hifi[her  animals  is  said  to  be  due  in  part  to  the 
difficulty  in  getting  food.    They  must  separate  to  range  and 
get  food,  just  as  later  they  come  together  in 
tribes    for    defense.     Westermarck    bdieves 
§n§n,t/$     ^^^  ^^®  theory  of  promiscuity  has  arisen 
^^^1         from  mistakes  of  travelers  not  understanding 
'*™*^*"      family  customs,  and  says  that  sometimes  un- 
chastity  has  been  incresised  by  contact  with 
dvilization.     Westermarck  says:    "We  may 
perhaps  say  that  irre^^ular  connections  between  the  sexes  have, 
on  the  whole,  exhibited  a  tendency  to  increase  along  with 
the  progress  of  dvilization"  (p.  69).    Among  many  savage 
tribes  intercourse  is  very  free  among  the  young,  but  after 
pregnancy  there  is  great  strictness.     Even  in  Scotland,  be- 
fore the  Reformation,  the  practise  of  "hand-fastening"  was 
common,  whereby  at  the  public  fairs  men  sdected  female 
companions  with  whom  to  cohabit  for  a  year,  at  the  end  of 
which  period  they  could  dther  leave  or  marry.    The  very  ex- 
tended if  not  almost  universal  custom  of  lending  wives  and 
sometimes  children  and  servants  among  savages,  Wester- 
marck refers  not  to  primitive  promiscuous  customs,  but  to 
conceptions  of  hospitality,  the  father  looldxig  upon  his  wife 
and  children  as  property  at  his  disposal.     So  too  with  the 
jus  prima  nocUs,  which  has  so  generally  existed  in  fact  if  not 
in  law;  it  was  held  as  a  property  right  belonging  to  the  strong. 
The  weaker  families  felt  honored  if  thdr  kings,  priests,  or 
rulers  made  use  of  thdr  wives.     This  custom  b  very  common, 
and  has  existed  very  recently  in  Russia. 

As  for  the  fact  that  relationship  is  usually  traced  through 
the  females.  Westermarck  gives  a  long  list  of  tribes  where  it  ts 
traced  through  the  males,  and  says  that  even  where  it  is  traced 
through  the  females,  there  are  a  good  many  reasons  that  may 
be  given  for  it  other  than  that  of  uncertainty  of  the  paternity. 
He  says,  for  one  reason,  that  in  polygamous  families,  tho 
patermty  be  certain,  the  relation  is  naturally  traced  thfough 
the  mother,  to  distinguish  the  one  wife's  offspring  from  an- 
other's. Woman  has  usuallv  been  considered  man  s  property 
by  capture  or  purchase.  The  price  is  often  one  of  service,  as 
with  Jacob.  Sometimes  a  kinswoman  is  given  in  exchange. 
The  most  common  compensation  is  property.  Among  the 
Calif omian  Karoks  a  wife  was  bought,  unless  unusually 
pretty  and  aristocratic,  for  half  a  string  of  dentalium  shell. 
In  British  Columbia  and  Vancouver  Island  the  prices  imnge 
from  jCao  to  ^^40 ;  among  the  Kafirs,  from  five  to  thirty 
cows.  The  Damaras  will  give  a  girl  for  one  cow.  In  Uganda 
a  wife  can  be  bought  for  three  bullocks,  or  six  sewing  needles, 
or  a  pair  of  shoes.  Among  the  Fijians  the  usual  price  is  a 
whale's  tooth  or  a  musket.  In  Japan  and  China  the  bride- 
groom gives  presents  to  the  bride,  and  this  is  sometimes  stipu- 
lated for.  Among  eariy  Aryan  races  the  bride  was  usually 
bought.  In  the  Homeric  age  a  maid  was  called  ik^mi$i^  one 
"  who  yidds  her  parents  many  oxen."  Aristotle  says  that  the 
andent  Greeks  Dought  their  wives.  In  Germany,  the  ex- 
pression "to  buy  a  wife"  was  in  use  till  the  end  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  The  giving  of  the  ring  in  the  English  wedding  itrvioe 
is  said  to  be  a  relic  of  the  same  custom.  In  Servia,  in  the 
bM^nning  of  the  present  century.  Black  George  limited  the 
price  of  a  giri  to  one  ducat.  Presenta  to  the  brideduring 
courtship  are  said  to  come  from  the  same  custom.  In  many 
tribes  the  adulterer  simply  pays  the  husband  a  fine  for  stolMi 
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property.  Women  are  bought  for  wh«t  they  can  do.  The 
Puegiftos  buy  as  many  wives  as  possible  to  row  their  canoes. 
The  purchase,  by  marriage,  however,  among 
a]l  peoples  has  more  or  less  disappeared.  In 
WlT6i  by  rnany  the  price  paid  for  the  bride  came  to  be 
PnmhsM  sivcn  by  the  father,  after  he  had  received  it. 
****'"■*•  to  the  bride,  and  hence  rose  the  custom  of  the 
dower,  or  settling  of  a  "  portion  *'  by  the  father 
upon  the  bride.  With  this  conception  of  mar- 
liafK  as  a  pttrchase  of  the  wife,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  those  who 
could  afford  it  should  buy  many  wives,  and  polygamy  be- 
came common  tho  not  univer^l  among  savage  tribes,  ifany 
North  American  tribes  are  strictly  monogamic.  Many  Asiat- 
ic and  African  tribes  are  the  same,  including  some  of  the 
lowest,  as  the  Veddahs  of  Ceylon.  But  in  almost  all  tribes  it 
seems  to  be  mainly  a  matter  of  money  and  piower,  since  most 
princes  have  many  wives.  In  China  and  most  Mohammedan 
countries,  while  there  may  be  only  one  wife,  the  law  allows 
concubines.  Polyandry  is  much  rarer,  but  exists  among  the 
Aleuts,  sometimes  among  the  Eskimos.  Polyandry  is  not 
unknown  to  the  Rig  Vtdas.  It  seems  to  have  existed  among 
the  Picts,  and  to  have  developed  mainly  in  mountainou.'t  or 
rutic  climates,  where  women  were  few,  and  men  would  com- 
bine to  own  a  wife,  the  one  staying  with  her.  while  otbers 
would  be  away  on  e.xcursions  of  chase  or  war.  Divorce 
seems  almost  tho  not  quite  universal.  A  wife  that  is  bought 
can  be  sold,  exchangeti,  or  discarded.  Such,  then,  according 
to  one  of  the  best  modem  authorities,  is  the  origin  of  the  fam- 
ily: First  the  union  of  male  and  feniale.  animal  or  man.  to 
care  for  and  defend  the  young — a  union  easily  broken,  where 
the  woman,  however^  has  considerable  freedom;  stctmd,  a 
union  where  the  man  rules  the  wife,  and  she  is  considered  his 
prot^rty.  with  her  children,  he  having  obtained  her,  at  first  by 
capture,  and  later  by  service,  exchange,  or  purchait,  and 
where  she  is  his  servant,  he  going  on  to  buy  as  many  wives  as 
he  can  afford  to  maintain:  and.  ikirdly,  a  union  rising  from 
this  into  monogany.  and  with  more  liberty  for  woman. 

\r,  Letoumeau,  in  his  "Evolution  of  Marriage/' 
tak€^s  substantially  the  same  ground  as  Wester- 
niarck  in  his  view  of  the  origin  of  the  family.  In 
the  system  of  totems  found  in  Australia,  and  es- 
sentially, tho  under  other  forms,  in  most  uncivi- 
lized communitiL'S.  he  sees  no  remnant  of  a  time  of 
promiscuous  intercourse,  or  trace  of  descent 
through  the  mother,  but  rather  a  property  insti- 
tution, which  in  general  he  believes  marriage  to 
be,  marrying  together  in  general,  a  large  nmnber 
of  men  and  women  connected  by  one  totem.  M. 
Letoumeau  believes  that  evolution  has  proved 
the  enduring  monogamic  marriage  to  have  been 
thus  far  the  most  fitted  to  surviv^e,  but  holds  all 
evidence  to-day  to  indicate  that  the  marital  rela- 
tior^  is  now  evolving  still  further  into  one  of  mon- 
ogamic marriage;  not  of  enduring  monogamy, 
but  rather  of  easy  divorce  and  *'  free-love.'* 

n. — The  Prehistoric  Family 

Passing,  then,  from  the  question  of  the  origin 
of  the  family,  we  come  next  upon  the  question  of 
its  form  in  civilized  society  as  it  exists  when  fully 
developed,  tho  not  yet  in  the  clear  light  of  certain 
history,  Here  we  are  met  with  two  clear  types, 
the  Semitic  and  the  Aryan. 

The  Semitic  family  is  patriarchal  and  po1yR:amoas.     Sem- 
itic  races  know  little  of  individual  liberty.     They  have  Riven 
the  world  its  religion;  above  all,  its  conception  of  a  one  su- 
preme and  all-powerful  ruler.     The  family  has  partaken  of 
this    conception.     It   is   founded   upon    obe- 
dience to  one  head.     The  wives  and  children 
8«mitie  ^Ild  ^"^  slaves;  their  duty  is  to  serve  and  obey. 
Ai>vttfi         Love  has  not  been  wanting,  yet  obedience  is 
^T**         the    fundamental   relation.     Vet   the   family 
is  strongly  developed.     It  is  the  social  unit. 
Family  relationship  and  descent  is  carefully 
maintained.     When  a  man  dies  childless  it  is  his  brother's 
duty  to  raise  children  for  him.     (Sec  the  Levirate  in  Bible 
customs.)     Land  is  held  by  families. 

The  Aryan  family  is  monogamic.  It  is  also  the  social  unit. 
The  family  lives  separately.  It  possesses  rights  and  never 
*  *\.  The  principle  and  purpose  for  which  the  family  is 
founded  is  the  performance  of  the  sacra  or  worship  of  ances- 
try. Personal  immortality  ia  the  common  faith.  Ancestor 
worship  they  put  firet.  In  India  Agni,  in  Italy  Vesta  meant 
the  sacred  tire  burned  to  ancestors.  Prayers  to  Agni  and  to 
Veata  aimc  always  frsi.  There  was  in  every  home  the 
wcred  fire,  never  allowed  to  go  out,  always  kept  pure,  and 
buraing  only  certain  woods.     Near  the  home  of  the  living 


was  the  home  of  the  ancestral  dead.  It  was  one  home;  m  ode 
part  lived  the  livin«,  and  in  one  part  '*Iived"  the  deaA 
Around  this  center  grew  the  family.  Only  relatives  could  be 
buried  in  the  ancestral  home.  When  a  woman  majricd,  the 
left  hcrr  home  and  her  gods  and  joined  the  home  and  gods  of 
her  husband.  Generation  was  not  tbe  center  of  ihe  lain^, 
but  the  fire.  The  daughter  was  not  eoual  to  the  son,  Tht 
object  of  marriHge  was  to  bear  a  son  who  could  keep  up  the 
family  fire.  If  sterile,  a  man  could  divorce  bi&  wife  and  many 
again ;  or,  in  Sparta  and  other  places,  introduce  some  one  ete 
to  give  conception  to  the  wife.    No  woman  cau3d  peifoim  the 


m 


Such  is  the  Aryan  conception  of  the  famil; 
perhaps  best  given  in  Ftistel  de  Coulanges's 
cient  City/'     This  ancestral  worship   seems 
have  existed  with  more  or  less  distinctness  amonj 
the   Hindus,   Iranians.  Slavonians,  Greeks, 
Romans. 

m* — The  Family  in  Classic  Times 

In  classic  times  the  family  is  still  a  religious  in- 
stitution, but  this  is  not  made  so  protmnent.  In 
the  Homeric  type  there  is  great  delicacy,  dignity, 
tenderness,  simplicity,  love.  No  trace  of  polyg- 
amy appears.  Concubinage  is  practised  only  by 
a  few.  Of  domestic  concubinage  there  is  no  trace. 
The  essence  of  marriage  lies  in  cohabitation,  with 
a  solemn  public  acknowledgment.  Death  alone 
dissolves  the  conjugal  relation.  The  love  of  Pe- 
nelope for  Ulysses,  the  tenderness  of  Hector  and 
Andromache,  the  heroic  love  of  Alcester,  the  filial 
piety  of  Antigone,  the  majestic  grandeur  of  Po- 
lyxena,  the  resignation  of  Iphigenia,  the  joyous, 
modest,  and  loving  Nausicaa — these,  says  Lecky, 
are  '"pictures  of  perennial  beauty,  which  Rome 
and  Christendom,  chivalry  and  modem  civiliza- 
tion have  neither  eclipsed  nor  surpassed"  (**His^ 
tory  of  European  Morals."  Am.  ed,,  ii.,  p.  296)/ 
Women,  however,  are  servants.  They  perf< 
indoor  work,  fetch  water,  and  grind  f!our.  Tl 
lemachus  bids  his  mother  mind  her  spindle  and 
loom  and  not  interfere  in  the  debates  or  men. 

The  family  of  the  classical  period  proper  of 
Greece  is  more  religious  in  form  and  less  pure  in 
fact.  Concubinage  and  intercourse  with  hetata 
are  not  only  allowed  by  the  State,  but  publicly 
favored.  The  wife  is  kept  well  at  home.  She  is 
married  by  her  parents.  Sophocles  makes  a 
woman  describe  the  lot  of  her  sex  by 
saying:  **  When  we  are  grown  up  we 
are  driven  away  from  our  parents 
and  paternal  gods'*  {Frag.  Terms). 
Athenians  marry  Athenians.  The  wife  cares  f( 
the  bouse  and  does  not  share  the  intellectual  li 
of  her  husband.  For  this  the  husband  goes 
keti^(t,  Demosthenes  says  frankly:  **We  ha^ 
hetcrra  for  our  pleasure,  waives  to  bear  us  children 
and  to  care  for  our  households"  (icbt«  Ntupof). 
Socrates  asks:  *'Is  there  a  human  being  with 
whom  you  talk  less  than  with  your  wife?"  (Xeno- 
phon, '  Economics,**  iii..  1 2).  Fidelity  is  required 
of  the  wife.  Still  the  wife  has  some  rights.  She 
can  bring  action  against  her  husband. 

The  Roman  family  was  at  first  like  the  H« 
meric.     Marriage  was  of  three  kinds:   Con  I  arret 
tio,  the  religious;  coentptio,  the  civil;  usus,  effect 
by  a  man  and  woman  living  toget" 
ji^^       for  one  year.     The  husband  is  t 
priest  of  the  domestic  altar.     He 
responsible  for  the  perpetuity  of 
family.     If  his  wife  is  sterile  he  can  divorce  her. 
He  has  the  right  to  reject  or  accept  the  child  At 
birth.     He  has  the  right  to  join  his  daughter  in 
wedlock  and  to  compel  the  wedlock  of  his  soil 
He  has  the  right  to  exclude  the  son  from  the  fam- 
ily hearth  and  to  introduce  a  stranger.     He  is  the 
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judicial  authority  in  the  household,  the  judge  of 
his  wife.  If  she  commit  adultery  he  can  put  her 
to  death.  Over  his  children  his  power  is  the 
In  the  laws  of  Manu  we  read: 


Woman  daring  her  infancy  depends  upon  her  father;  during 
her  youth  upon  her  husband;  when  her  husband  is  dead,  upon 
her  sons;  if  she  has  no  son.  on  the  nearest  relative  of  her  hus- 
band, for  a  woman  ought  never  to  govern  herself  according 
to  her  own  will  (v.,  147,  148). 

This  was  true  in  Rome  as  well  as  India.  A 
mother  need  not  be  asked  to  consent  to  the  mar- 
riage of  her  only  daughter.  This  position  was 
true  only  of  marriage  by  confarreatio.  In  usus 
and  coemptio  she  had  more  rights ;  it  was  more  of 
a  bargain.  The  Roman  matron,  however,  had 
dignity  if  not  power.  She  was  addressed  as  mater- 
familtas,  as  her  husband  paterfamilias.  She  pro- 
notmced  to  her  husband  on  entering  his  house- 
hold '*  Uhi  iu  Caius,  ego  Caia'*  implying  equality 
in  dignity.  She  was  the  object  of  veneration. 
She  iuid  her  place  near  the  sacred  fire.  It  was 
said  to  be  500  years  after  the  foimdation  of  the 
city  before  the  first  divorce  occurred.  The  dis- 
integration and  immorality  that  set  in  tmder  the 
ernpu^  are  well  known.  Seneca  says  that  mar- 
riage was  contracted  to  give  piquancy  to  adul- 
tery (De  Benef.,  iii.,  16,  2,  3). 

IV. — ^The  Family  in  Early  Christianity 

The  conception  of  marriage  as  a  lifelong  union 

of  one  n:ian  with  one  woman,  and  that  outside  of 

this  any  sexual  relation  is  sinftd,  came  in  with 

Christianity.     Christianity  knows  but  one  wife 

for  one  husband,  and  that  while  life 

TbA  V«v    ^^»  ^*^®  ^^^  *^®  ^^^  cause  of  fomi- 

TMtomMit  ^^^>°^-  P^ty  is  to  be  of  the  heart. 
He  "who  looketh  on  a  woman  to  lust 
after  her  hath  committed  adultery 
with  her  already  in  his  heart "  (Mt.  v.  28) .  Chris- 
tianity does  not  give  detailed  enactment.  It 
elevates  the  whole  conception  of  woman  and  of 
marriage  to  a  spiritual  plane.  Christ  gives  the 
same  authority  and  power  to  the  mother  as  the 
father.  The  two  are  equal  and  the  two  are  one. 
St.  Paul  seems  to  have  had  a  lower  idea  of  woman. 
He  says  more  than  once,  "  For  the  husband  is  the 
head  of  the  wife,  even  as  Christ  is  the  head  of  the 
Chtirch"  (Eph.  v.  23).  He  commands  wives  to 
be  subject  **to  their  own  husbands  in  everything" 
(Eph.  v.  24).  Celibacy  is  held  to  be  better  than 
marriage,  tho  tQamsLfe  ta&y  be  allowed  to  prevent 
fornication  (i  Cor.  vii.  2).  Yet  he  and  all  the 
writers  of  the  Epistles  and  Revelation  elevate 
marriage  by  makmg  it  the  symbol  of  the  relation 
of  Chnst  to  the  Church.  Celibacy  is  held  very 
high  through  all  the  early  Christian  centimes. 
(See  Church  and  Social  Reform.)  Bishops, 
presbyters,  and  deacons  are  forbidden  marriage. 
They  need  not  repudiate  wives,  but  they  must  not 
marry.  Deaconesses  are  to  be  virgins  or  widows. 
The  reason  for  this  is  plain — licentiousness  was 
the  prevailing  sin  of  the  times. 

In  one  respect  only  was  woman's  liberty  nar- 
rowed by  early  Christianity.  Under  Rome  wom- 
an had  gained  some  freedom  by  relinquishing 
reliflous^  marriage  and  bargaining  for  freedom 
in  toe  civil  marris^.  Christianity,  by  making 
marriage  again  Teligious  and  not  civil,  brought 
her  legftl  position  back  to  being  under  her  husband 
again.  The  old  law  proclaimed  liberty  of  di- 
vorce; the  Christian  declared  marriage  indis- 
aohaBit,  The  Christian  idea  of  the  family  per- 
vaSdipii  later  legislation.     (See  Christianity  and 


Social  Reform.)  It  restrained  the  power  of  the 
parent ,  putting  love  in  place  of  law.  The  freedom 
of  the  Roman  matron  was  bought  bv  her  disgrace. 
If  Christianity  took  away  some  of  tnis  freedom,  it 
was  by  taking  away  her  disgrace. 

v.— The  Medieval  FamUy 

The  barbarians  who  invaded  the  empire  hon- 
ored woman.  The  family  was  pure.  Domestic 
virtues  prevailed.  Salvian  wrote  in  the  fifth 
century  {De  Guhernatione  Dei)  of  the  Romans  and 
the  Christians,  at  this  time  largely  infected  by 
Roman  impurity: 

You.  Romans  and  Christians  and  Catholics,  are  defrauding 
your  brethren,  are  grinding  the  faces  of  the  poor,  are  frittering 
away  your  lives  over  the  impure  and  heathenish  spectacles  ot 
the  amphitheater:  you  are  wallowing;  in  licentiousness  and 
inebriety.  The  barbarians,  meanwhile,  heathens  and  here- 
tics tho  they  may  be.  and  however  fierce  toward  us,  are  just 
and  fair  in  their  dealings  with  one  another.  The  men  of  the 
same  clan  and  following  the  same  king  love  one  another  with 
true  affection.  The  impurities  of  the  theater  are  unknown 
among  them.  Many  of  their  tribes  are  free  from  the  taint  of 
drunkenness,  and  among  all.  except  the  Slavs  and  the  Huns, 
chastity  is  the  rule. 

Monogamy  was  universal  save  among  the 
princes.  Divorce  was  tmcommon.  Adultery  was 
ptmished  with  great  severity.  Women  accom- 
panied their  husbands  on  campaigns.  The  great 
invasions  were  migrations  of  fanulies.  The  Ger- 
man family  was  a  republic.  Legally  the  position 
of  woman,  in  the  Germanic  states,  as  they  began 
to  crystallize,  was  a  mass  of  contradictions.  One 
code  grants  her  the  right  of  inheritance ;  another 
denies  it.  One  causes  the  wife  practically  to  be 
sold  to  the  husband;  another  causes  her  to  come 
to  him  bringing  a  dowry.  But  however  it  was 
legally,  morally  woman  was  ever  regarded  as 
man's  equal  or  superior.  She  was  not  confined 
to  ho\isenold  cares.  In  battle  she  stood  in  the 
rear  to  inspire  the  warriors.  In  worship  she 
stood  near  the  priest,  examined  the  entrails,  and 
pronotmced  the  verdict.  In  Iceland,  which  was 
never  touched  by  Roman  influence,  a  kiss  forced 
upon  woman  was,  in  the  twelfth  century,  pun- 
ished with  exile.  Yet  in  other  Germanic  races 
woman  was  virtually  a  slave.  In  some  she  was 
immolated  on  the  pyre  of  her  husband. 

As  royal  power  arose  and  civilization  became 

a  war  between  robber  barons,  woman  needed  a 

protector.     She  was  more  and  more  placed  tmder 

tutelage.     Yet  as  feudalism  became 

Tradaliim  settled  it  tended  to  develop  the  fam- 
ily. The  lord,  marked  oft  from  his 
dependents,  was  more  forced  to  seek 
equal  comradeship  with  the  few  who  were  his 
feudal  equals — ^his  family.  It  tended  to  develop 
the  individual  family.  The  children,  and  espe- 
cially the  eldest  son,  were  more  honored.  Tnis 
developed  pride  of  family,  but  lowered  the  condi- 
tion of  the  dependent  familv.  The  lord  often 
lorded  it  over  the  family  of  his  serf.  The  legal 
reco^ition  of  the  jus  prima  noctis  has  been  denied ; 
but  in  practise  the  lord  tmdoubtedly,  by  might, 
if  not  by  right,  claimed  the  body  of  the  female 
serf.     His  serfs  could  not  marry  without  his  will. 

When  feudalism  gradually  disappeared  the 
tutelage  of  woman  was  continued  by  habit  and 
legal  custom.  Chivalry,  however,  honored  the 
woman  as  a  jewel  to  be  guarded,  and  a  queen  to 
be  served.  ICnights  swore  **to  fear,  revere,  and 
serve  God  religiously;  to  forward  the  faith  with 
all  their  strength,  and  to  die  a  thousand  deaths 
rather  than  renotmce  Christianity;  to  maintain 
the  just  cause  of  the  weak,  such  as  of  widows^ 
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orphans,  and  maidens,  in  a  good  quarrel;  to  ex- 
pose  themselves  for  them  according  as  necessity 
required,  provided  it  was  not  against  their  own 
honor,  or  against  their  king,  or  natural  prince; 
that  avarice,  recompense,  gain,  or  profit  should 
never  oblige  them  to  do  any  action,  but  only  glory 
and  virtue;  that  they  would  hold  themselves 
^x)und  to  conduct  a  lady  or  maiden;  that  they 
would  serve  her,  protect  hcr»  and  save  her  from 
all  danger  and  all  insult,  or  die  in  the  attempt; 
that  they  would  never  do  violence  to  ladies  or 
maidens,'  altho  they  had  gained  them  by  arms, 
without  their  will  or  consent;  that,  above  all 
things,  they  would  be  faithful,  humble,  and 
would  never  fail  in  their  word,  for  any  ill  or  loss 
that  might  thence  happen  to  them"  (Guizot's 
"History  of  Civilization,**  iv.,  22-24).  I'^  South- 
em  Europe  the  vices  of  the  Roman  Empire  had 
more  endurance.  The  home  was  degraded; 
woman  an  inferior.  This  was  encouraged  and 
woman  cormpted  by  the  growing  licentiousness 
of  the  priests  with  their  enforced  celibacy.  The 
Church  praised  first  purity,  then  virginity,  then 
celibacy.  Marriage  was  a  concession  to  the  flesh. 
The  Manichean  doctrine  spread  that  the  body  was 
evil.  Eustathius,  before  the  close  of  the  fourth 
century,  asserted  that  the  married  cannot  be 
saved,  and  that  prayers  must  not  be  offered  in 
their  houses  (Lea's  "Historical  Sketch  of  Sacer- 
dotal Celibacy*"  p.  61).  About  the  year  385  the 
first  definite  rule  was  issued  commanding  per- 
petual celibacy  for  the  clergy.  Down  to  the 
Protestant  Reiormation  the  monk  and  the  nun 
were  held  up  as  "the  religious/'  Every  kind  of 
concubinage  was  practised,  tho  the  councils 
thundered  against  it.  Occasionally  the  Church 
in  despair  seemed  to  surrender  and  allow  con- 
cubinage. Convents  became  brothels.  The  love 
of  Abelard  and  Heloise  is  indicative: 

In  a  worldly  poiot  of  view,  it  was  t)ctter  for^  him.  as  «. 

cburchfnait,  to  have  the  rcpulaticm  of  shameless  immorality 
than  that  of  a  loving  and  H^nis  husband;  and 
this  was  so  evidently  a  matter  of  course,  that 
she  Willi nC(ly  sacrificed  everythioff^  and  prac- 
tised every  deceit,  that  he  mi|a;ht  be  considered 
a  reckleaa  libertine,  who  had  refused  her  the 

only  repftnition  in  his  power  (Lea,  p.  aMj). 

The  Church,  with  exceptions,  vet  too  few,  be- 
came grossly  corrupt.  Cardinal  Hugo  said  to 
the  people  of  Lyons,  on  the  occasion  of  the  de- 
parture of  Innocent  IV-  (1251),  after  a  residence 
of  eight  years : 

Friends,  since  ottr  arrival  here  we  have  done  much  for  your 
city.  When  we  came,  we  found  here  three  or  four  brothels. 
We  leave  behind  us  but  one.  We  must  own,  however,  that  it 
extends  without  interruption  from  the  eastern  to  the  western 
g^ate  (Lea*  p.  356). 

Marriage  was  regarded  as  a  sacrament,  but  the 
degradation  of  marriage  as  a  carnal  indulgence 
was  more  potent.  The  degradation  of  marriage 
led  to  a  degraded  sense  of  woman.  This  was 
voiced  in  the  canon  law.  Woman  was  regarded 
as  the  means  of  man's  fall.  Man  is  above  her, 
between  her  and  God.  In  all  res}>ects  relative  to 
the  condition  of  woman,  the  canon  law  copied 
Roman  law. 

VI. — The  Family  in  Modem  Times 

It  has  been  a  favorite  charge  of  Roman  Cath- 
olics that  the  Protestant  Church  was  fotmded 
upon  lust:  in  England,  upon  the  unholy  passion 
ot  the  king;  on  the  Contment,  upon  the  broken 
vows  of  a  monk  and  ntm.  The  truth  is  that  one 
of  the  first  blows  struck  by  the  Reformers  was 


against  the  enforced  celibacy  of  the  dergy;  a  1 
which  Luther  characterized  as  angelic  in*  appear- 
ance, but  devilish  in  reality.  The  importance  of 
this  step  was  enormous.  The  enthusiasm  with 
which  the  common  people  greeted  it  was  a  proof 
of  the  evil  of  an  unmarried  clergy.  The  RomisK 
Church,  while  not  allowing  divorce,  reserv^cd  for 
itself  the  right  of  pronouncing  marriages  between 
relatives,  within  a  raarvclously  ingenious  and 
complicated  system  of  prohibited  decrees,  as  null 
and  void  from  the  beginning.  Dispensations, 
too,  were  allowed  princes  and  nobles.  The  mass 
of  the  people  were  left  to  endure  the  burden  of 
evils  growmg  out  of  the  sacramental  theory  of 
marriage.  In  demanding  impossible  virtues,  the 
Church  opened  wide  the  doors  for  all  possible 
vices.  Luther  allowed  divorce  on  the  groimdof 
adultery  only;  Zwingli  and  the  Zurich  ordinances 
for  other  grave  reasons.  Calvin  took  substan* 
tially  the  same  position  as  Luther,  Luther  ewa 
allowed  Philip  the  Magnanimous,  of  Hesse,  lor 
political  reasons,  to  marry  two  women .  The  Eng- 
lish Church,  which  had  never  been  wholly  under 
the  control  of  Rome,  was  less  changed,  there  bein^ 
less  to  change.  Enforced  celibacy,  however,  was 
voted  down  in  convocation  by  a  vote  of  53  to  21 
in  1547,  and  marriage  as  a  sacrament  was  re- 
jected. The  Puritans,  revolting  against  the  Es- 
tablished Church,  denounced  the  right  of  the 
priest  to  marry,  and  declared  marriage  a  civil 
contract.  This  was  confirmed  by  the  New  Eng- 
land Puritans.  John  Robinson  says:  ** We  can- 
not assent  to  the  received  opinion  and 
PtatMtwitlraiP^^^^l^  answerable  in  the  reformed 
churches  by  which  the  pastors  thereof 
do  celebrate  marriage  publicly  and  by 
virtue  of  their  office"  {"Apology,"  45).  A  law 
of  Plymouth  Colony  (1633)  required  magistrates 
to  legalize  marriages.  It  was  doubtful,  however, 
how  far  the  people  approved  of  this.  In  1692  the 
Massachusetts  laws  provided  that  marriage  cere- 
monies might  be  performed  by  ministers,  and  this 
has  become  the  rule  in  New  England;  but  the 
minister  performs  the  marriajje  as  far  as  the  State 
is  concerned,  not  in  his  capacity  as  a  minister,  but 
as  a  civil  officer.  The  Church  of  England,  as  well 
as  that  of  Rome,  is  averse  to  this  theory — that 
marriage  is  a  civil  contract — and  has  thus  far 
successfully  resisted  the  tendency  to  the  com- 
plete secularization  of  marriage  in  England;  but 
on  the  Continent  it  has  grown  rapidly  with  the 
waning  power  of  Rome,  All  Protestant  sects 
tend  to  look  upon  adultery  as  the  only  cause  for 
divorce,  while  Rome  allows  separation,  but  holds 
that  the  bond,  once  formed,  is  dissoluble  only  by 
death- 

Other  influences  have  been  at  work  in  modem 
times  upon  the  family.  The  Protestant  Reformat 
tion,  with  its  emphasis  upon  individualism,  has 
tended  to  exalt  the  individual  above  the  family. 
Says  Sir  Henry  Maine  C' Ancient  Law,"  pp,  163, 
165): 

The  movement  of  the  prognsdve  societies  has  been  1 
form  in  one  resrHect,  Throti^h  all  its  course  it  has  been  « 
tiiijfiuished  by  tnc  Rradual  dissolution  of  family  dependeucf 
and  the  growth  of  mdividual  obligation  in  its  place,  TfM) 
individual  is  steadily  substituted  for  the  family,  as  the  uoll 
of  which  civil  lawa  take  account.  ,  .  .  We  may  say  that  tB0 
movement  of  the  progressive  societies  has  hitherto  been  i^ 
movement  from  stata»  to  contract. 

Says  President  Thwing  of  the  Western 
University,   himself  a   Protestant:   *'  The    caii 
underlying,  and  in  a  sense  all  other  causes  [of  t 
decay  of  the  modern  family]  is  that  growth  of  in- 
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alism  which  is  itself  the  direct  product  of 
sformation." 

h  has  been  the  legal  effect  of  the  Reforma- 

ipon  the  family.     The  family  is  less  the 

imit,  and  less  and  less  so  as  liberalism  pre- 

In   England  the   Conservative   Party  is 

0  be  made  up  of  those  who  have  strong 
ly"  affiliations.  In  regard  to  property, 
i  common  law  gave  all  property  to  the  hus- 

and  tho  this  has  been  steadily  modified, 
injustices  are  yet  done  to  woman  in  the 
of  law.  (See  Woman's  Rights.)  Protes- 
m,  however,  while  it  has  tended  to  exalt 
dividtial  over  the  family,  and  to  give  the 
n  a  standing  at  least  more  equal  with  the 
;:annot  as  yet  be  accused  of  having  hurt  the 
r  life.  Nowhere  in  the  world  has  there  been 
family  Ufe  than  in  Protestant  Germany, 
nd,  Scotland,  and  America.  The  Protes- 
home  has  been  its  proudest  gem.  Yet 
y  undoubtedly;  a  change  has  come.  The 
se  of  Divorce  is  one  of  the  best  recognized, 
because  most  apparent  of  modem 
facts.  And  this  is  perhaps  qtiite  as 
much  a  symptom  as  the  cause  of  the 
decay  of  the  family.  A  publication 
!  National  Divorce  Reform  League  for  1893 

aiirht  spend  much  of  our  time  on  the  evils  that  beset 
lily,  for  they  are  many  and  serious.  But  brief  mention 
K  is  enough.  Some  destro:^  the  very  constitution  of 
oily;  others  impair  its  environment.  We  name  the 
•OS  number  and  increase  of  divorces;  the  apparent  de- 
af marriages  and  the  haste  and  ignorance  that  mark 
anions;  the  prevalence  of  sexiial  vice,  with  the  low 
>f  sex  that  lead  to  it;  and  insensibility  to  the  sacred 
ions  of  paternity.  Then  there  arc  the  open  or  more 
jnfluenoes  that  make  our  civilization  almost  the  direct 
the  home.  We  point  to  the  methods  of  business  in- 
!  absence  from  home,  the  system  of  commercial  trav- 
id  the  operation  of  the  industrial  system  as  a  whole, 
tends  to  separate  the  household  in  both  business  and 
ato  its  constituent  individuals.  These  have  greatly 
ed  the  relation  of  the  centripetal  and  centrifugal  forces 
borne  and  society.  Then,  again,  the  solidarity  of  do- 
interest  is  weakened  by  other  competitions.  There  are 
dnations  of  "  shopping."  the  waste  of  time  over  mere 
'fads."  and  the  increasing  resort  on  the  part  of  women 

1  and  sodal  frivolities  among  themselves,  for  which  the 
and  absence  of  men  are  in  preat  degree  responsible; 

m  the  noble  desire  for  honest  tntellectual  improvement 
charitable  work  have  made  inroads  upon  the  home. 

re  open  evidences  of  social  corruption  exist. 
Prostitution.)  Evidence  is  not  wanting 
;  increase  of  impurity  in  the  sexual  relation 
g  factory  populations.  The  development 
\  tenement  population  is  itself  an  indication 
decay  of  the  lamily.  In  New  York  City  80 
nt  of  the  population  are  said  to  live  in  tene- 
\.     (See  Tenements.) 

5  evidences  exist  on  every  hand  that  the 
ivation  of  the  family  is  a  most  pressing,  if 
le  most  pressing,  problem  in  modem  practi- 
ciology. 

— ^The  Sodologic  Functioii  of  the  Family 

re  for  a  few  extreme  radicals,  who  would 
(h  the  family,  and  whose  position  we  shall 
ier  later,  all  sociologists  find  in  the  family 
ocial  unit,  the  ke3rstone  of  society.  Says 
.  W.  Dike: 

not  fear  contradiction  from  any  competent  scholar  in 
il  adence  when  I  say  that  the  study  of  the  single  family 
bomortcad  would  yield  richer  scientific  knowledge  and 
•actical  results  in  the  great  social  sciences  than  almost 
bar  Mngle  object  in  the  sodal  worid.  Pursued  historic- 
c  student  would  find  himself  at  the' roots  of  property, 
te  offrnenhip  of  land,  inheritance,  rent,  taxation,  free 
•ad  tariff,  and  discover  the  germs  of  international  law 


and  the  State.  The  great  questions  of  the  day,  as  we  call 
them,  are  little  more  than  mddents  to  the  working  of  the 
great  sodal  institutions;  and  these,  we  have  already  seen,  are 
the  expansions  and  modified  forms  of  the  family,  amid  its  un- 
ceasing support  and  activity.  "Sodology."  the  late  I>r. 
Mulford  used  to  say.  "is  the  coming  science,  and  the  family 
holds  the  key  to  it."  "The  family,"  he  also  wrote,  "is  the 
most  important  question  that  has  come  before  the  American 
people  smce  the  war." 

Mr.  Gladstone  wrote  in  the  Nineteenth  Century 
for  February,  1889: 

The  greatest  and  deepest  of  all  human  controversies  is  the 
marriage  controversy.  It  appears  to  be  staging  up  on  all 
sides  around  us.  .  .  .  It  is  m  America  that,  ttoai  whatever 
cause,  this  controversy  has  reached  a  stage  of  development 
more  advanced  than  elsewhere. 

What,  then,  is  definitely  the  sociologic  function 
of  the  family  which  gives  it  such  extreme  impor- 
tance? 

1 .  It  furnishes  the  two  elements  which  tmdoubt- 
edly  contribute  more  than  any  other  to  the  de- 
velopment of  all  htmian  life — viz.,  heredity  and 
environment  during  the  formative  period  of  life. 
The  family  controls  or  may  control  both.  "The 
best  way  to  become  good,"  it  has  been  well  said, 
"is  to  be  bom  good.  '  Out  of  5,511  convicts  at 
Elmira  Reformatory  38  per  cent  had  parents 
known  to  be  intemperate,  and  13  per  cent  more  of 
doubtful  habits;  81  per  cent  had  parents  not 
possessing  property;  44  per  cent  haa  parents  of 
little  or  no  education.  The  power  of  home  in 
childhood  is  equally  evident.  Of  these  same 
5,511  convicts,  54  per  cent  came  from  bad  homes, 
38  per  cent  more  from  homes  only  "fair";  not 
more  than  6  per  cent  came  from  homes  that  were 
good;  42  per  cent  were  homeless  when  committed; 

97  per  cent  came  from  bad  associa- 
•V  wmna  tions.  "As  the  twig  is  b^nt  the  tree 
xiMAnme  j^clines."  "A  child's  first  teacher 
is  the  one  who  first  loves  it " ;  and  usu- 
ally this  is  the  mother.  It  is,  then,  the  first  duty 
of  the  familv  to  see  that  the  child  is  well  bom, 
and,  secondly,  well  nturtured.  These  conditions 
are  largely  personal  and  individual,  moral  and 
physiological,  rather  than  sociological,  and  so  do 
not  fall  within  our  province  in  this  article.  Who 
does  not  know  that  pure  parents,  pxire  generation, 
pure  conception,  pure  pregnancy  are  of  infinite 
importance  to  pure  birth  ?  So  with  mental,  moral, 
and  physical  health  in  every  form.  To  see  that 
the  child  that  is  bom  has  this  is,  then,  the  first 
sociological  ftmction  of  the  family.  This,  how- 
ever, implies  and  necessitates  pure  marriage:  so 
that  the  marriage  of  those  mentally,  morafly,  or 
physically  incapacitated  to  beget  healthy  chil- 
dren is  a  sociologic  sin.  Says  Professor  Jowett, 
in  his  introduction  to  Plato's  "Republic "  (ist  ed., 
vol.  ii.,  130-132): 

The  late  Dr.  Combe  is  said  by  his  biographer  to  have  re- 
sisted the  temptation  to  marriage,  because  he  knew  that  he 
was  subject  to  hereditary  consiunption.  This  little  fact  sug- 
gests the  reflection  that  one  person  in  a  thousand  did  from  a 
sense  of  duty  what  the  other  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine 
ought  to  have  done. 

2.  But  purely  and  healthfully  bom,  it  is,  sec- 
ond, the  function  of  the  family  to  see  that  the 
child  is  rightly  reared.  Its  first  duty  in  this  Une 
is  undoubtedly  to  see  that  it  is  reared  in  an  at- 
mosphere of  love.  The  first  duty  of  parents  is  to 
love  each  other  and  their  offspnng.  Here  most 
literally  love  is  life.  Who  can  deny  or  doubt  the 
infinite  and  irreparable  loss  of  a  childhood  reared 
in  an  atmosphere  without  love?  It  is  this  loss 
which,  as  we  shall  say,  is  sociologically  the  un« 
answerable  argument  for  all  social  schemes,  that 
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would  take  away^  the  child  from  the  mother  or 
father.  Of  the  nurture  of  the  child  in  health  and 
in  education,  ethical  and  moral,  as  well  as  intel- 
lectual and  physical,  we  cannot  here  speak%  but 
it  suggests  itself.  The  truest  education  a  child 
receives  is  in  its  home,  whether  that  home  be  a 
palace  or  a  citv  alio  v.  Therefore,  as  for  other 
reasons,  the  fnghtful  signiticancc  of  the  disap* 
pearance  of  the  real  home  in  large  sections  of  our 
cities  and  growing  portions  of  our  population. 

3.  But  this  is  by  no  means  the  only  function 
of  the  family.     It  is,  thirdly,  the  function  of  the 
family  to  furnish  all  through  life  the  necessary 
atmosphere  of  love  and  peace  to  the  individual. 
It  is  not  necessary  that  every  one  should  be  mar- 
lied.     It   is  necessary  to  the   highest  life   that 
every  one  should  hav^e  at  some  portion  at  least 
of  adult  life,  as  well  as  in  childhood, 
Law  of  l«x  ^^^  J*^y  ^"^  peace  of  life  in  the  fam- 
**  ily,     "It  is  not  good  that  the  man 

should  be  alone"  is  the  voice  of  soci- 
ology as  we  1 1  as  of  God .  M  a n  is  bom  sc  xed .  Man 
is  created  male  and  female.  This  is  the  fact,  who- 
ever and  whatever  is  the  creator.  And  the  law^ 
of  sex  nms  through  all  the  universe,  mental  and 
moral,  as  well  as  physical.  For  the  development 
of  this,  see  Marriage  ;  wc  simply  state  it  here.  It 
is  the  fimction  of  the  family  to  furnish  men  and 
women  with  the  opportunity  for  the  carrying  out 
of  this  sex  life,  mental  and  moral,  cv^en  more  than 
physical,  Man  without  woman,  or  woman  with- 
out man,  is  a  biological  and  sociological  abnor- 
mity. It  indicates  an  abnormal  condition  in 
society  when  it  is  found  that  20  per  cent  of  the 
women  of  England  and  44  per  cent  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Belgium,  with  about  33  percent  in  Europe, 
in  1875,  arc  unwedded;  and  when  we  read  the 
atarthng  statistics  of  the  decrease  of  marriages  in 
modem  civilization.  (See  Marriage.)  It  is  to 
the  shame  of  modem  science  that  thus  far  this 
subject  has  been  left  almost  completely  tmtreated 
from  the  standpoint  of  science,  and  that  the  care- 
ful literature  ot  the  subject  is  so  meager. 

Vin.^Various  Theories  of  the  Family 

The  form  of  the  family  where  mama^e  is  be- 
tween one  man  and  one  woman,  and  indissoluble 
until  death,  save  for  cause  of  adultery  or  sim- 
ilar aggravated  causes,  is  by  many  considered  the 
only  form  of  the  family  really  worthy  of  the  name. 
It  is  declared  to  be  the  best  form,  for  the  follow- 
ing, among  other  reasons: 

I.  That  history  proves  it  to  be  that  form  of 
the  family  best  productive  of  the  highest  char- 
acter, incfividual  and  national.  The  supporters 
of  this  argument  point  to  the  Aryan  civilisation : 
to  Greece  in  her  pure  days ;  to  Rome  when  she  had 
the  monogamic  family  and  rare  divorce;  to  the 
early  Christian  centuries,  before  false  theories 
of  celibacy  and  virginity  broke  up 
the  married  life;  to  Germany,  Eng- 
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land,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  America, 
and  to  the  individuals  produced  by 
such  civiliifiations  as  compared  with 
the  polygamic  civilizations  of  Asia  and  Africa. 

2.  It  is  argued  that  monogamic  marriage  with- 
out easy  divorce  is  far  better  for  child  nurture. 
Easy  divorce,  they  say,  leads  to  broken  homes  and 
changing,  shifting  relations  that  break  up  the 
peace  and  quiet  and  love  necessary  to  chila  nur- 
ture. 

3.  It  is  argued  that  the  possibility  of  easy  di- 
vorce suggests  its  adoption;  that  the  men  or 


women  who  know  they  can  easily-  obtain  divoftt 
and  marry  again  are  led  to  think  of  it,  and  tki 
setk  it  on  any  occasion  when  fancy  proroptt 
or  when  passing  displeasure  with  their  mamed 
partner  causes  a  desire  to  change.  In  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  it  is  claimed  that  the  trouble  lies  ai 
least  in  part  with  both  parties »  and  that  to  make  1 
change  in  the  marital  relation  would  not  afford 
relief,  since  one  cannot  obtain  divorce  from  oat- 
self,  and  that  often  at  least  one  would  thus  seek 
change  without  finding  relief;  thus,  to  say  the 
least,  needlessly  causing  the  breaking  up  of  bonKS 
and  perhaps  the  breaking  of  many  hearts. 

4.  It  is  claimed  that  easy  divorce  makes  mar- 
riage a  light  afTair,  hence  lowering  the  sense  of 
both  its  solemn  responsibilities  and  its  possibili- 
ties of  unchanging  and  unequaled  mutual  coo- 
Jidenee  and  joy  and  love.  This,  it  is  said,  wouW 
make  men  and  women  enter  the  state  of  matii* 
mony  more  carelessly  than  they  do  now,  instead 
of  "reverently,  discreetly,  advisedly,  soberly, and 
in  the  fear  of  God/' 

5.  It  is  claimed  that,  since  sensual  desire  i* 
more  liable  to  change  its  object  than  is  1' " 
system  allowing  of  easy  divorce  and  chang 
tend  to  elevate  the  lower  elements  in  ma rr.. 

the  family,  making  them  matters  of  brt^l  Iv    . 
relations  rather  than  of  moral  and  spintuai  r  :. 
tions. 

6.  It  is  claimed  that  easy  divorce  and  chan^ 
are  repugnant  and  contrary  to  the  highest  ethi- 
cal  and  moral  sentiment,  which  demands  love  thai 
does  not  end  nor  change,  and  that  recognizes  one 
supreme  object  of  its  love*  a  love  which  can  hvodk 
no  rival. 

7.  Lastly,  but  for  Christians  first,  it  is  argned 
that  any  relation  other  than  that  of  the  union  d 
one  man  with  one  woman,  indissoluble  until  death 

save  for  cause  of  fornication,  is  di- 
rectly contrary  to  the  revealed  wjB 
and  law  of  God  in  Christ,  who  de- 
clares positively  of  the  sexual  rela- 
tion that  *'for  this  cause  shaU  a  man 
leave  father  and  mother  and  shall  cleave  to  bi5 
wife,  and  they  twain  shall  be  one  flesh";  and 
again,  **  Whosoever  shall  put  away  his  wife,  ex- 
cept it  be  for  fornication,  and  shall  marry  another, 
commit teth  adultery,  and  whoso  marrieth  hex 
which  is  put  away  doth  commit  adultery." 

Such  are  some,  tho  by  no  means  all,  of  the  main 
arguments  for  enduring  monogamic  marriage. 
It  is  summed  up  for  Christians  in  the  appeal  to 
the  Christian  ideal  and  the  stern  testimony  of 
fact;  and  to  non-Christians  in  the  testimony  of 
fact  alone,  that  easy  divorce  has  always  resulted 
in  a  corrupt,  sensualized  society;  while  enduring 
monogamy  has  given  the  world  the  highest  civili- 
zation,  the  happiest  home,  the  purest  family  the 
world  has  known. 

The  argument  for  easy  divorce  claims  that  it 
meets  the  above  contention  at  every  point.  It 
says,  admitting  that  thus  far  enduring  monog- 
amy has  been  best  for  the  race,  and  has  thus  far 
produced  the  highest  civilization  on  account  of 
the  lower  elements  in  man's  nature,  which  mar- 
riage laws  and  difficult  divorce  have  done  some- 
thing to  restrain,  does  it  follow  that  it  must  al- 
ways be  so?  Is  love  never  to  be  trusted  eaccetjl 
un^er  lock  and  key?  Have  we  such  reason  to  be 
satisfied  with  our  present  system?  Defenders  of 
easy  divorce  are  never  weary  of  calling  attcn* 
tion  to  the  heart-burnings,  and  quarrels,  and  dis- 
sensions of  those  who  find  themselves  tied  to- 
gether for  Ufe,  alt  ho  love  may  have  turned  to 
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They  say  that  what  they  argue  against  is 
enduring  monogamic  love,  but  against  an  en- 
ng    monogamic    law    compelling    men    and 
len  to  live  together  after  love  has  fled.     They 
ar^e  that  in  the  very  name  of  love 
^^  ^    this  is  an  outrage  upon  love.     They 
^j^        sav  that  all  marriage,  except  mar- 
riage for  love,  is  an  acted  farce,  and 
that  when  love  ends,  the  pretense  of 

should  end.  Enforced  pretense  of  love,  they 
when  love  is  really  gone,  is  the  fruitful  parent 
mumerable  ills,  quarrels,  hatred,  cruelty,  re- 
nents  of  mental  and  moral  torture,  desertion, 
ithfulness,  adultery,  prostitution,  murder. 
f  say  that,  instead  of  being  good  for  child- 
l,  enforced  monogamy,  compelling  children  to 
where  only  the  pretense  of  love  exists,  with  a 
ty  of  hatred — a  condition  of  affairs  discovered 
hildren  only  too  easily — is  really  the  worst  at- 
phere  in  which  childhood  can  be  reared.  They 
:e  that,  in  fact,  if  love  be  left  free  it  woidd  be 
h  more  likely  to  endtu'e  than  when  attempted 
B  enforced  by  law,  so  that  easy  divorce  would 
y  give  us  more  enduring  true  love,  and  only 
K  up  those  sham  relations  which  do  more  harm 
I  gCKxl.  They  argue  that  it  is  abstu-d  that  the 
t  solemn  relations  of  life  should  be  irretrievably 

too  often  and  perhaps  usually,  by  the  un- 
:ated  and  inexperienced  fancy  of  a  young  man 
i  young  woman,  sometimes  of  an  irrespKmsible 
for  an  inexperienced  girl.  As  for  reference  to 
J,  they  argue  that  if  corruption  in  Greece  and 
le  did  accompany  the  development  of  divorce, 
not  proved  that  divorce  was  the  cause.  They 
that  it  is  far  more  likely  that  the  breaking  up 
ith  in  false  gods,  with  no  higher  faith  taking 
lace,  at  least  till  Christianity  came,  did,  in  a 
ity  resting  on  a  material  and  slave  basis, 
e  the  outbreak  of  corruption,  which  to  an  ex- 
made  use  of  divorce,  but  which  marriage  was 
illy  powerless  to  restrain.  The  evidence  they 
a  IS  that  corrupt  marriage  is  worse  than  cor- 

divorce.  They  say  that  in  oiu*  own  times 
cause  of  growing  profligacy  is  not  growing 
rce,  but  growing  materialism  and  onmipres- 
ixnnmercialism.  They  point  to  such  women 
eorge  Eliot  and  such  men  as  Goethe  to  show 

to  bre^  away  from  legalized  relations  to 
'  love  does  not  weaken  or  debase  character. 
I  is  the  main  argument  for  easy  divorce. 
'ee  love,  it  must  be  stated  at  the  outset,  is  by 
leans  of  necessity  material  and  animal  in  its 
▼68  or  its  character.     Free  love  has  been 
defended  by  some  of  the  most  spir- 
it v^^   itual  and  noble  of  mankind.     Pliato 
and    Campanella,    St.    Simon    and 
Fourier,  Shelley  and  William  Morris 
bot  be  set  aside  as  in  their  ideals  "material," 
iinal/'  or  "low."     Professor  Jowett,  of  Ox- 
,  says  of  Plato,  in  his  introduction  to  Plato's 
puBUc"  (ist  ed.,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  145-147): 

■t.  we  may  observe  that  the  relations  of  the  sexes  sup- 
,  t>y  him  are  the  reverse  of  licentious;  they  seem  rather 
n  at  an  impoosible  strictness.  .  .  .  We  may  allow  that 
ooeption  <»  the  relation  of  the  sexes  takes  rank  among 
wat  original  thoughts  of  mankind. 

le  ethical  standing  of  free  love  depends  on 
t  ypu  mean  by  free  love.  When  the  anarch- 
Spies,  lecturing  before  the  Chicago  minis- 
was  asked  if  he  believed  in  free  love,  he  an- 
©d,  **As  opposed  to  bought  love,  I  do."  We 
t  understand  what  is  meant  by  free  love  be- 
we  can  discuss  it,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
'  different  and  even  opposing  theories  of  the 


family  relation  have  been  classed  indiscriminately 
under  this  phrase.  Some  of  these  are  indeed  ig- 
noble and  base;  others  may  be  mistaken,  but  are 
not  intentionally  ignoble.  The  first  duty,  then, 
is  to  distinguish  between  theories.  Plato,  Cam- 
panella, and  some  extreme  State  Socialists  (tho 
by  no  means  the  majority  of  Socialists)  have  ar- 
gued that  the  whole  matter  of  the  begetting  and 
rearing  of  children  should  be  left  in  the  hands  of 
the  State.  The  large  majority  of  Socialists  do 
not,  as  we  say,  accept  this  form  of  free  love,  but 
it  is  proposed  by  a  few  extreme  worshipers  of  the 
State;  and  by  Plato  first  and  foremost.  In  a 
sense  it  is  not  free  love,  but,  as  Dr.  Jowett  has 
pointed  out,  is  its  opposite.  Its  advocates,  fol- 
lowing Plato,  would  have  the  State  or  conununity 
allow  or  control  the  sexual  inter- 
pij^,j  course  of  men  and  women,  only 
Yl^^  within  certain  limits  of  age  and  cer- 
tain mental,  physical,  and  moral 
qualifications.  They  wotdd  have 
children  thus  generated,  and  reared  by  the  State, 
no  father  or  mother  being  allowed  to  know  their 
own  children,  that  thus  children  may  be  educated 
equally  and  wisely  to  live  for  the  State  and  not  for 
the  disrupting  ties  of  family.  Horrible  as  this 
may  seem  to  many,  it  is  well  at  least  to  notice  that 
grave  thinkers  have  found  some  good  in  it.  Pro- 
fessor Jowett  says: 

No  one  can  have  observed  the  first  rising  flood  of  the  passions 
of  youth,  the  difficulty  of  regulating  them,  and  the  effecta  of  the 
whole  mind  and  nature  which  follow  them,  the  stimulus 
which  the  mere  imagination  gives  to  them,  without  feeling 
that  there  is  something  unsatisfactory  in  our  method  of  treat- 
ing them.  That  the  most  important  influences  on  human 
life  should  be  wholly  left  to  chance  or  shrouded  in  mystery, 
and  instead  of  being  disciplined  or  understood,  should  be  re- 
quired to  conform  only  to  an  external  standard  of  propriety, 
cannot  be  regarded  by  the  philosopher  as  a  safe  or  satiasactory 
condition  of  htunan  things.  Nor  is  Plato  wrong  in  asserting  v 
that  family  attachments  may  interfere  with  higher  aims.  If 
there  have  been  those  who  "  to  party  gave  up  what  was  meant 
for  mankind."  there  have  been  those  who  to  family  gave  up 
what  was  meant  for  mankind,  or  for  their  countxy.  The 
cares  of  children,  the  necessity  of  procuring  money  for  their 
support,  the  flatteries  of  the  rich  by  the  poor,  the  exdusive- 
ness  of  caste,  the  pride  of  birth  or  wealth,  the  tendency  of 
family  life  to  divert  men  from  the  pursuit  of  the  ideal  or  the 
heroic,  are  as  lowering  in  our  own  a^e  as  in  that  cd  Plato. 
And  if  we  prefer  to  look  at  the  gentle  mfluences  of  home,  the 
devotion  of  one  member  of  a  family  for  the  good  of  others, 
which  form  one  side  of  the  picture,  we  must  not  quarrel  with 
him.  or  perhaps  ought  rather  to  be  grateful  to  him,  for  having 
presented  to  us  the  reverse. 

We  start  back  horrified  from  this  Platonic  ideal  in  the  belief, 
first,  that  the  instincts  of  human  nature  are  far  too  strong  to 
be  crushed  out  in  this  way;  secondly,  that  if  the  plan  could  be 
carried  out.  we  should  be  poorly  recompensed  by  improve- 
ments in  the  breed  for  the  loss  of  the  best  things  in  life.  .  .  . 
There  is  no  sentiment  or  imagination  in  the  connections  which 
they  [Plato's  men  and  women]  are  supposed  to  form;  human 
nature  is  reduced  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  level  of  the  ani- 
mals, neither  exalting  to  heaven  nor  yet  abusing  and  over- 
indulging the  natural  instincts.  All  that  worid  ofpottry  and 
fancy  which  the  passion  of  love  has  called  forth  m  modem 
literature  and  romance  would  have  been  banished  by  Plato. 

Another  form  of  free  love,  adopted  not  by  So- 
cialists, but  by  some  sects  of  so-called  Christian 
conmiunism,  in  place  of  the  monogamic  family, 
would  have  a  familv  more  or  less  polygamic,  and 
with  the  sexual  relations  not  left  to  promiscu- 
ous and  thouehtless  desire,  but  re- 
strained, guided,  and  sanctified  by 
religious  precepts,  instincts,  and  life. 
Such  have  been  the  proposals  and  at- 
tempts of  some  of  the  older  Anabap- 
tists in  Germany,  the  Perfectionists  of  Noyes's 
Oneida  Conmiumty,  and  the  Mormons,  with  other 
kindred  religiotis  and  semicommunistic  sects. 
(See  Anabaptists;  Mormonism;  Onbida  Com- 
munity.) However  opposed  these  may  be  in  the 
moral  sense,  and  however  we  may  dissent  frcm 
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them,  it  is  to  be  said  that  they  are  not  at  least 
outwardly  moved  by  licentious  notions.  The 
Anabaptists  of  Germany  certainly  commenced 
with  most  religious  feelings.  The  Oneida  Com- 
munity  claimed  to  be  one  of  spiritual  perfection- 
ists. They  declared  again  and  again  that  neither 
their  notions  nor  their  practises  were  licentious, 
Noyes,  their  leader,  said: 

Free  love  with  us  docs  not  mean  freedom  to  love  to-day  and 
leave  to-morrow.  Our  com  muni  ties  arc  famili^  as  disUnctly 
founded  and  separated  from  promiscuous  society  as  ordinary 
hou^holds.  The  tic  that  binds  us  together  is  as  permanent 
and  sacred,  to  say  the  least,  as  that  of  marriage,  for  it  is  our 
religion.  .  .  .  Every  man'a  care  and  every  man's  dollar  of 
the  common  property  is  pledged  for  the  maintenance  and  pro- 
tection of  the  women  and  the  education  of  the  children  of  the 
community.  ,  .  .  Whoever  will  take  the  trouble  to  follow 
our  track  from  the  beginning  will  find  no  forsaken  women  or 
children  by  the  way,  In  this  respect  we  claim  to  be  in  ad- 
vance of  marriage  and  common  civilixation,  .  .  .  We  are 
not  free-lovers  in  any  sense  that  makes  love  less  binding  or 
rcsponaible  than  it  ts  in  marriage  ("History  of  Amencan 
Socialism."  pp.  639,  640). 

Their  practise  was  to  religiously  marry  all  the 
men  in  their  '* families**  or  communities  to  all  the 
women,  and  then  to  allow  sexual  intercoiirse  be- 
tween any»  but  noi  without  due  cons'ideration  and 
consultation  as  ft>  the  wisdom  ami  ethical  character 
of  the  relation.  Ordinary  marriage  and  the  fam- 
ily led.  they  argued,  to  lamily  selfishness,  family 
quarrels,  and  hypocrisy.  Love  for  one  wife  no 
more  interferes,  according  to  their  argument,  with 
love  of  another  wife  than  love  for  one  sister  in- 
terferes with  love  of  another. 

To  these  religious  forms  of  free  love,  perhaps, 
should  be  added  the  forms  proposed  by  St.  Simon 
and  Fourier  and  other  doctrinaires,  which,  altho, 
especially  with  Fourier,  opposed  to  religion  in  the 
ordinary  sense,  and  designed  to  be  simply  hu- 
manitarian, were  advocated  with  a  spirit  vir- 
tiKilly  rehgious.  Their  theories  will  be  found 
under  the  respective  articles  St.  Simon*  and  Fou- 
rier; but  they  must  be  at  least  mentioned  here. 
They   would   have   society   in   some 

SlMstiTA     ^orni  regulate  marriage,  and  within 

^2jS|L  these  restrictions  have  wives  in  com- 
mon, and  ciiildren  reared  together  in 
the  most  approved  way.  The  mod- 
em religious  sense,  when  once  it  begins  to  wander 
into  new  ways,  seems  to  be  easily  led,  as  among 
many  spirt ualists,  to  conceiving  new  marital 
relations  of  ''elective  affinities/*  '*  spiritual  wives." 
**  heavenly  marriages,"  etc.  How  far  their  theories 
are  put  into  practise  cannot  be  said,  but  undoubt- 
edly they  are  penetrating  society  very  fast. 
Mormonism  is  not  the  only  isfH  m  America  that 
has  given  up  belief  in  strict  monogamic  marriage. 
Yet  many  claim  that  the  result  is  good.  A 
daughter  of  Brigham  Young  has  recently,  in  a 
leading  magazine,  described  the  happy  homes  and 
happy  childhood  of  polygamous  Mormons.  But 
this  is  exactly  where  the  strongest  argument 
arises  against  all  forms  of  polygamous  marriage. 
Admitting  possible  exceptions,  the  notorious  fact 
remains  that  no  polygamous  cotmtry  or  polyga- 
mous sect  has  begun  to  develop  the  character 
produced  in  monogamic  homes.  It  is  to  England 
and  not  to  Turkey,  to  America  and  not  to  Asia, 
to  Kansas  and  not  to  Utah,  to  Brook  Farm  and 
not  to  Oneida,  to  Christianity  and  not  to  Mor- 
monism, that  one  looks  for  the  leaders  of  the 
world. 

We  then  come  to  the  third  form  of  free  love, 
the  free- love  theory  par  excellence,  which  is  held 
to-day  by  many  socialists,  by  more  individual- 
ists,  and   by   all   anarchists,   and   an   increasing 
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nimiber  of  radical  men  and  women  of  various 
schools  of  thought.  According  to  these »  neithtf 
the  State  nor  organized  religion  shoakj 
have  aught  to  do  T^-ith  control  of  the 
family  or  of  the  sexual  relation.  They 
would  make  love  stipreme.  Thtj 
would  have  it  unfettered  by  any  tie 
They  argue  that  compulsory  lo\ic 
is  not  love ;  that  all  marriage  save  from  fove  13 
sin;  that  when  love  ends  marriage  ends.  Thej 
would  have  (Socialists  by  collectivism,  and  an- 
archists by  free  competition  or  cooperation)  each 
man  and  each  woman  free  to  support  himself 
or  herself  without  any  dependence  upon  any 
other  individual.  Then,  they  say»  when  a  woman 
gave  herself  in  love,  it  would  not  be  for  reason  of 
family,  or  position,  or  custom,  or  support,  or  help 
in  any  way,  but  simply  because  she  loved.  They 
hold  that  this  would  produce  the  purest,  and  high- 
est,  and  the  most  enduring  love.  Some  of  these 
free-lovers  would  have  the  State  guarantee  to 
every  woman  during  pregnancy  an  income  to 
keep  her  independent,  so  that  she  should  never 
have  to  sell  herself  in  any  fonn  or  be  unable  to 
care  in  the  most  hygienic  way  for  her  child,  h 
this  way  they  claim  that  every  child  would  have 
at  least'  the  opportunity  of  careful  nurture  with- 
out the  loss  01  parental  love.  Most  parents,  it  is 
thought,  when  economic  difficulties  were  out  of 
the  way,  would  Prefer  to  rear  their  own  children; 
only  thev  would  not  be  compelled  to.  Thus, 
without  losing  pure  parental  love,  we  should  be 
rid  of  that  monstrosity,  compulsory  lov^e.  Mar- 
riage, they  claim,  thus  freed  from  control  of 
either  priest  or  town  clerk,  would  be  pure,  and 
noble,  and  abiding.  Prostitution  would  dis- 
appear. 

That  this  system  would  work  for  the  majoritT 
of  the  population  under  the  present  industriu 
system,  the  more  thoughtful  supporters  of  this 
view  do  not  claim.  They  would  have  it  only  ill 
connection  with  econornic  reforms  that  would 
give  financial  independence  to  every  roan  and 
woman.  They  would  also  urge  along  with  it 
such  physical,  mental,  moral,  and  ethical  educa- 
tion as  would  prevent  humanity  from  sinking 
into  material  and  animal  misuse  of  its  liberties. 
But  they  believe  that  humanity,  once  free  from 
dependence  upon  priest  and  policeman,  would 
rapidly  prove  itself  capable  of  pure  free  love.  Ai 
least  this  is  the  ideal  toward  which  they  beHe%'c 
that  law  and  practise  should  tend :  and  for  them- 
selves and  those  sufficiently  "advanced"  they 
think  it  perfectly  safe  to  try  free  love  now. 
Whatever  be  their  theory,  the  practise  is  certainlv 
on  the  increase.  The  last  law  that  they  woulS 
take  from  love  would  be  the  law  forbidding  mar- 
riage below  a  proper  age.  Only  when  society 
can  be  trusted  to  prevent  this  without  law  woula 
they  remove  this  law.  Such  is  the  theory  of  free 
love  that  is  to-day  most  rapidly  spreading.  A 
fourth  ioTxn  of  tree  love  should  be 
AftimaiiMt  possibly  also  mentioned  which  has 
nothing  ethical  or  pure  about  it, 
which  IS  simple  libertinism  and  worse 
than  animalism,  since  no  brutes  would  fall  so  low. 
But  this,  tho  too  much  in  practise,  has  no  de- 
fenders to  whom  any  honest  mind  need  listen^ 
and  therefore  needs  no  discussion  here.  The 
onlv  thing  is  the  question  whether  other  forms 
of  free  love,  however  differently  they  may  mean 
and  may  aim.  would  not  lead  to  this  form  of  free 
love,  a  fear  which  is  answered  on  the  part  of  de- 
fenders of  pure  free  love  by  the  question  whether 
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our  present  monop^amic  system  has  not  already 
led  to  it,  by  reqixinng  an  impossible  and  mistaken 
system,  the  parent  of  vice  and  secret  corfuption. 
(See  Prostitution.) 

IX. — ^Recent    Advance    Steps 

The  last  report  of  the  National  League  for  the 
Protection  of  the  Family  (1907)  says  in  brief: 

Within  the  last  twenty-five  yean  there  has  come  to  be 
reooffnized  a  problem  of  the  family.  Twenty-five  years  ago 
there  was  no  study  of  the  family  in  any  of  our  educational  in- 
stitutions. Indeed,  there  was  not  then  a  single  course  of  lec- 
tures given  on  the  subject  anywhere  in  the  entire  coimtry. 
Now  such  courses  of  lectures  or  of  study  are 
frequent.  Perhaps  it  may  already  be  said 
that  the  higher  educational  institution  that 
does  nothing  with  the  family  has  become  the 
exception  rather  than  the  rule.  The  colleges 
for  women  have  opened  this  important  line  of 
study  to  their  students.  And  the  study  is 
taking  on  more  practical  form  in  what  is  now  known  as  do- 
mestic sdenoe,  out  which,  as  pursued^  is  confined  pretty 
closelv  to  the  study  of  housekeeping  in  its  practical  aspects, 
but  along  scientific  lines.  Domestic  science  has  also  become 
a  department  in  some  of  our  best  secondary  schools  and  is 
rapidly  growing  in  public  favor.  There  has  been,  too,  a 
markeid  mcrease  of  attention  to  the  home  in  the  periodical 
press.  Departments  or  pages  for  the  home  have  taken  the 
place  of  the  old  single  column  and  are  of  a  much  more  scien- 
tific character  and  more  valuable  as  a  whole. 

I  am  speaking  of  the  U  nited  States.  Perhaps  more  has  been 
done  in  pcuts  dt  Europe.  Within  the  last  twenty-five  years 
attention  has  been  given  in  new  ways  to  the  practical  value  of 
the  home  in  a  number  of  directions,  that  is  ^ull  of  promise  for 
the  future. 

Interest  has  been  awakened  in  the  home  as  a  factor  in 
public  school  education.  Under  the  lead  of  our  national 
superintendent  of  education  our  people  are  beginning  to  see 
that  there  is  more  than  one  social  institution  at  work  in  edu- 
cation; that,  as  he  puts  it,  the  great  educational  factors  are 
the  schocd,  the  church,  the  home,  and  the  vocation;  and  the 
problem  is  to  get  each  of  these  to  do  its  share  in  the  common 
task,  and  that  in  intelligent  cooperation  with  each  other. 
While  the  public  school  has  as  yet  nothing  like  the  home  de- 
partment of  the  Sunday-school,  unless  it  be  its  required  home 
study,  it  is  having  more  aid  than  formerly  in  progressive 
communities  from  parental  associations. 

In  philanthropy  we  may  note  a  steadily  growing  recognition 
o€  the  place  of  the  home  m  social  reform.  In  Massachusetts 
and  perhaps  elsewhere,  the  charitable  institu- 
tion  where  larse  numbers  of  children  have 
been  gathered  for  care  has  given  place  to  the 
single  home.  Indeed,  it  is  almost  a  first  prin- 
diMe  of  all  expert  charitable  work  now  to 
make  respect  for  the  home  and  all  possible 
use  of  its  resources  a  cardinal  principle  of  all 
philanthropic  effort.  The  vigorous  attack  on 
the  tenement-house  problem  proceeds  on  the  assumption  that 
the  single  home  is  the  goal  ot  its  efforts  and  is  already  doing 
much  to  demonstrate  the  social  and  moral  value  of  the  home. 
Tboee  who  are  dealing  with  the  criminal  are  more  and  more 
impressed  with  the  need  of  a  better  home  life  as  the  greatest 
single  aid  to  the  relief  of  society  from  the  burdens  of  crime. 
and  the  surest  protection  against  the  beginnings  of  a  criminal 
career.  And  the  students  of  the  evils  of  intemperance  and 
licentiousness  have  of  late  come  to  see  that  the  home,  in  its 
moral  training,  its  cooking,  and  social  activities,  is,  after  all. 
one  of  the  most  important  objects  of  their  concern.  Some  go 
as  far  ss  to  say  that  it  is  the  most  important  of  all. 

Rbfsrbncbs:    77r#  History  of  Human  Marriage,  by  Wester- 
marck;  Th4  PrtmiHve  Family,  by  C.  N.  Starcke;  Tlu  Evo- 
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Low's  Coming  of  Age,  by  Ed.  (Carpenter;  Reports  on  Mar- 
Hants  and  Dtvorct,  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor.  1887; 
Census  Report,  1907:  Publications  of  the  National  League 
for  the  Protection  of  the  Family. 

FARMBRS'  ALLIANCE  AND  KINDRED  OR- 
DERS, THE:  Various  orders  of  somewhat  similar 
names  and  almost  absolutely  similar  character 
have  sprung  up  at  various  times  among  the  farm- 
ers of  the  United  States.  The  largest,  best 
known,  and  politically  the  most  active  of  these, 
tho  often  called  The  Farmers'  Alliance,  had  as  its 
exact  title  The  National  Farmers'  Alliance  and 
Industrial  Union.  In  a  sense,  the  parent  of  all 
these  orders  was  the  Grange,  or  Order  of  Patrons 
of  Husbandry,  founded  in  1867;  but  as  this  is  a 


much  older  organization,  and  has  pursued  a 
wholly  different  policy,  we  consider  it  separately. 
(See  Grange.) 

The  first  organization  bearing  the  name  Farmers'  AlUanoe 
seems  to  have  been  organised  by  W.  T.  Baggett  in  Tampasaa 
County,  Texas,  in  1876,  for  the  purpose  of  opposing  the  spdl*- 
tion  of  the  public  lands  and  the  brmging  to  justice  of  land  and 
cattle  thieves.  It  did  not  endure,  but  the  idea  spread,  and  in 
1879  a  State  Farmers'  Alliance  was  effected.  In  1887  a  meeting 
was  held  at  Waco  for  the  puriHMe  of  effecting  a  union  with  the 
Farmers*  Union,  an  association  of  Louisiana  farmers.  The 
union  was  accomplished,  and  the  new  organisation  bote  the 
name  of  the  Farmers'  Alliance  and  Cooperative  Union  of 
America,  with  C.  W.  McCune  at  its  head.  This  new  order 
spread  rapidly  in  the  States  of  Missouri,  Kentucky,  Tennessee, 
North  and  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Uissis- 
sippi. 

At  that  time  another  famous  omtnisation  was  operating 
in  the  States  of  Arkansas.  Missouri,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee, 
known  as  the  Agricultural  Wheel,  which  began  under  the 
leadership  of  W.  W.  Tedford.  at  Des  Arc,  Prairie  County, 
Ark.,  1883.  At  a  meeting  held  at  Shreveport,  La.,  1887,  a 
tmion  of  the  Wheel  and  Alliance  was  effected  which  was  com- 
pleted at  Meridian.  Miss.,  lB6B^  the  organization  being  called 
the  Farmers'  and  LAborers'  Umon  of  America. 

Up  to  this  time  the  Farmers'  Alliance  was  almost  exclusive- 
ly a  Southern  institution,  a  secret  order  with  grips  and  pass- 
words, but  it  had  taken  no  action  whatever  in  politics  except 
to  impress  its  tenets  in  the  minds  of  public  men.  In  the 
spring  of  1877  there  had  been  organized  by  Milton  George,  at 
Chicago,  an  organization  called  the  National  Farmers'  Alli- 
ance, which  in  a  little  while  had  extended  into  the  States  of 
Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Iowa.  Missouri,  Kansas,  and 
Dakota.  The  objects  of  the  National  Farmers'  Alliance  were 
to  unite  farmers  tor  the  promotion  of  their  interests,  socially. » 
politically,  and  financially;  to  secure  a  just  representation  ot 
the  agricultural  interests  of  the  country  in  Coni^ress  and  state 
legislatures;  to  demand  the  prohibition  of  alien  cattle  and 
land  syndicates;  to  oppose  all  forms  of  monopoly;  to  demand 
of  representatives  in  Congress  their  votes  and  active  influence 
in  favor  of  the  prompt  passage  of  such  laws  as  will  protect 
live-stock  interests  from  contagious  diseases;  and  to  oiemand 
that  agricultural  interests  shall  be  represented  by  a  cabinet 
officer. 

This  organization  is  sometimes  called  the  Northern  Alli- 
ance. Meanwhile,  still  another  organization,  the  Farmers' 
Mutual  Benefit  Association,  had  been  organized  in  southern 
Illinois  in  1887.  and  had  extended  over  Illinois,  Kentucky, 
Missouri,  and  Kansas.  Its  chief  object  was  to  resist  the  en-  - 
croachments  of  monopoly. 

The  problem  now  was  to  unite  these  movements. 
The  first  meeting  of  the  Farmers*  and  Laborers' 
Union  of  America  was  appointed  for  December, 
1889,  at  St.  Louis.  The  National  Farmers*  Al- 
liance appointed  the  same  time  and  place  for  its 
general  session,  and  negotiations  were  tmdertaken 
for  the  still  further  strengthening  of  the  move- 
ment by  the  blending  of  the  two  great  orders  now 
remainmg.  The  net  outcome  of  the  conference 
was  a  failure  to  unite,  and  for  this  failure  the  ques- 
tion of  secrecy  was  the  sole  cause.  Kansas, 
North  Dakota,  and  South  Dakota,  however,  de- 
serted the  "Northern**  alliance  and  went  over  to 
the  Southern  and  secret  order. 

A  union  platform  was,  however,  adopted,  and 
in  this  the  order  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  also 
tmited. 

Organization,  however,  still  went  on.  The  Southern 
Farmers'  Alliance  was  mamly  made  up  of  the  middle  class, 
composed  of  small  farmers  and  mechanics.  It  claimed,  in 
X890,  3,000,000  members,  men  and  women.  The  colored 
farmers  were  organized  under  the  name  of  The  Colored 
Farmers*  National  Alliance  and  Cooperative  Union.  The 
first  colored  alliance  was  founded  in  Houston  County,  Texas, 
in  x886.  In  January,  1891,  the  estimated  membership  was 
X, 350,000,  of  which  number  700.000  were  adult  males,  and 
xso.ooo  more  were  males  between  eighteen  and  twenty-one 
years  of  age.  A  national  organization  was  effected  in  x888, 
and  as  the  organization  owed  its  existence  laraely  to  one  man 
— R.  M.  Humphrey,  a  white  man,  formeriy  a  Baptist  preacher 
— he  was  put  at  ttw  head  of  the  alliaxioe. 

All  these  variotis  alliances  met  at  Ocala,  Pla., 
December,  1890,  and  adopted  the  so-called  Ocala 
Platform,  not  materially  different  from  the  St. 
Louis  platform.  At  this  convention  a  strong 
effort  was  made  to  form  a  new  political  party. 
The  alliance  voted  not  to  do  so  a9  an  alliance,  but 
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to  allow  its  members  who  wished  to  do  so  as  in- 
dividuals. As  the  result  a  convention  was  called 
at  Cincinnati*  May  lo*  iSgi,  the  People's  Party 
formed,  and  a  platform  drawn  and  nominations 
made  at  St,  Louis,  July  4,  iSga. 

After  the  Deal  a  convention  the  Farmers*  al- 
liances became  virtttally  identified  with  the  Peo- 
ple's Party,  but  kept  tip  separate  organizations, 
and  different  organizations  among  them  voted  to 
fav^or  various  cooperative  edticational  and  indus- 
trial schemes,  such  as  cooperative  railroads,  etc. 
Little,  however,  was  accomplished  in  this  line;  but 
an  enormous  amount  of  political  agitation  was 
carried  on.  Since  the  practical  ending  of  the 
People's  Party,  the  movement  has  nearly  disap- 
peared. It  has  passed  into  an  as  yet  very  vaguely 
organized  cooperative  and  educational  move- 
ment,    (See  Cooperation.) 

Refer BKCBS:  Thf  Farmers*  Mctvment,  by  C,  S.  Walker,  in 
the  Annals  of  iht  American  Academy  of  Foliiical  and  Social 
Sciettc§  (vol.  iv,,  p.  790);  The  EmbattUd  Farmers,  by  Rev. 
Washington  Glad  den,  D.D.  {Tht  Forum,  voK  x..  p.  ^15); 
Bcndkotders  and  Bread-Winners,  by  S.  S.  King;  »nd  Jason 
Edwards,  by  Hamlin  Garland.     See  al&o  Silvbr. 

FARMERS'  MATIONAL  COIIGRESS*  THE:  Or- 
ganized in  1S80.  The  congress  is  com|x>sed  of 
delegates  from  the  different  states,  appointed 
by  governors  or  departments  of  agriculttire.  It 
connnes  itself  to  discussions  and  resolutions  on 
broad  national  problems.  Local  issues  are 
avoided,  and  speakers  are  expected  to  treat  the 
subjects  they  discuss  in  a  national  manner.  The 
congress  is  non-partizan,  but  is  free  to  take  up  any 
politico-economic  or  other  question  of  importance 
to  agriculture. 

The  president  is  T*  M,  Stah!»  of  Chicago,  editor 
of  The  Farmers*  Catl.  Secretary,  G.  M.  Whi taker, 
1404  Harvard  Street,  N.  W.,  W^ashington,  D.  C. 

FARMS  AlfD  FARMERS;  Sec  Agriculture; 
Land;  Homes,  Ownership  or;  Wages. 

FAUCHET,  CLAUDE:  French  Christian  So- 
cialist ;  born  at  Domes,  Ni^vre,  France,  1 744-  For 
a  while  court  preacher  for  the  Louis,  he  lost  his 
position  owing  to  his  radical  views.  At  the 
storming  of  the  Bastille  he  took  an  active  part, 
was  requested  to  prepare  a  eulogy  over  those  who 
fell  in  the  attack,  and  produced  his  "Discourse 
upon  French  Liberty,**  in  which  the  central  idea 
was  the  union  of  the  gospel  of  love  with  the  pro- 
gram of  the  Revolution.  In  1790  he  was  instru- 
mental in  establishing  a  society  or  circle  of  the 
Friends  of  Truth  and,  as  an  organ  of  the  club,  the 
Bouche  de  Fer  (the  Iron  Mouth),  a  paper  in 
which  he  developed  his  religious  ideas  in  union 
with  the  theories  of  Rousseau's  social  contract. 
**  Unite  the  Gospel  of  Christ  with  the  spirit  of  free- 
dom," w^as  Fauchet*s  pregnant  utterance,  "and 
our  joy  shall  be  complete."  In  1791  Fauchet 
was  elected  constitutional  Bishop  of  Calvados,  and 
sent  as  a  representative  to  the  Legislative  Assem- 
bly of  1 792 .  He  voted  against  the  guillotining  of 
the  king,  and  on  accotmt  of  taking  this  position, 
and  because  of  his  landed  property,  he  was 
brought  before  the  revolutionary  tribunal  and 
guillotined  with  the  Girondists,  Oct.  31,  1795- 
An  account  of  his  life  and  views  can  be  foimd  in 
Stegmann  and  Hugo's  "Handbuch  des  Socialis- 
mtis." 

FAWCETT,  HEHRY:  English  political  econo- 
mist;  born  in  1833;  educated  at  a  school  near 
Salisbury,  at  Queenwood  CoUe^e^  at  Kind's  Col- 


lege School,  London,  and  at  Trinity  Hall,  Cam- 
bridge;  was  graduated  at  Cambridge  in  1856.  and 
chosen  a  fellow.  He  practised  law  in  London,  btit 
soon  left  this  for  political  activity.  In  1S58  au 
accident,  while  shooting,  left  him  totally  blind  ftjr 
life.  He  nevertheless  lectured  on  finance  at  Ox- 
ford and  Glasgow,  and  elicited  general  attention. 
In  1863  he  published  his  chief  work.  "A  Manual 
of  Political  Economy,"  which  has  been  much  used 
as  a  text-book  of  economics  of  the  orthodox 
school.  He  was  immediately  elected  to  the  chair 
of  poUtical  economy  at  Cambridge,  In  1865  he 
was  elected  M.P.  for  Brighton,  which  he  contin- 
ued to  represent  till  1874.  He  w^as  a  radical  of 
the  old  school,  but  made  his  mark  standing  for 
woman  suffrage,  refusing  on  principle  to  pay  any 
but  the  merest  official  expenses  of  his  election, 
advocating  the  abolition  of  university  tests,  in- 
vestigating the  miseries  of  the  agricultural  labor- 
er, etc.  In  1874  he  was  defeated  for  Brighton, 
but  returned  for  Hackney,  and  again  in  18S0. 
The  same  year  he  became*  post  mast er-f^eneral  in 
Mr.  Gladstone's  second  administration,  and 
would  have  been  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  but  for 
a  conscientious  scruple.  He  introduced  maof 
reforms  into  the  postal  system^  In  1  .^83  he  ^vas 
clwted  Lord  Rector  of  Glasgow  University,  and 
received  the  titles  of  D.CL.  and  LL.ft.  A 
strong  individualist  with  Httle  originality  or 
genius,  he  influenced  men  by  the  force  of  his  per- 
sonalitv.  In  addition  to  his  "Manual"  he  wrote 
"The  l^conomic  Position  of  the  London  Laborer" 
(1865);  "Free  Trade  and  Protection"  (1878); 
'* Essays  and  Lectures'*  (1879).  His  life  was 
written  by  Leslie  Stephen  (1885).  Fawcett  died 
in  1884. 

FAWCETTy    MILLICENT    (n^    GARRETT): 

English  political  economist  and  author;  bom  at 
Aldeburgh,  Suffolk,  1847 ;  married  to  Henry  Faw- 
cett 10  1867.  She  assisted  her  husband  in  all  his 
studies,  and  became  a  leader  in  the  woman  suf- 
frage mnvf^ment.  She  has  written  "Political 
Economy  for  Beginners'*  (1870);  "Tales  in  Polit- 
ical Ecoiiomy"  (t 87 5);  "Life  of  Queen  Victoria" 
(i8qs);  etc.  Address:  2  Gower  Street.  W.  C, 
London,  England. 

FEDERAL  GOVERNMEIIT:  "Stated  broadlv/' 

says  John  Fiske  ('*  American  Political  Ideas,*  p. 
133),  "the  principle  of  federalism  is  just  this: 
That  the  people  of  a  State  shall  have  full  and  en- 
tire control  of  their  own  dome>stic  affairs,  whidi 
directly  concern  them  only,  and  which  they  wiU 
naturally  manage  with  more  intelligence  and 
with  more  zeal  than  any  distinct  governing  body 
could  possibly  exercise;  but  that,  as  regards  mat- 
ters of  common  concern  between  a  group  of 
States,  a  decision  shall  in  every  case  be  reached* 
not  by  brutal  warfare  or  b^  weary  diplomacy,  but 
by  the  systematic  legislation  of  a  central  govern- 
ment which  represents  both  States  and  people, 
and  wiiose  decisions  can  always  be  enforcea,  if 
necessary,  by  the  combined  physical  forces  of  all 
the  States." 

Federalism  has  been  practised  from  the  earliest 
times  among  certain  savage  races,  as  among  some 
of  the  North  American  Indians,  in  more  developed 
form  among  the  ancient  German  tribes,  and  for 
certain  purposes  among  the  Greek  States,  tlie 
English  heptarchy,  and  other  peoples.  It 
reached  a  still  fuller  development  in  the  old  Ger* 
man  Empire,  but  has  been  principally  developed 
"    ~L  republics, 
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s  Mr.  E.  V.  Robinson  C' Annals  of  the 
can  Academy,"  vol.  iii.,  p.  786) : 

i  can  be  no  security  against  despotism  but  limitations 
le  government;  and  no  effective  limitations  upon  the 
oent  but  such  as  are  imposed  by  a  higher  power,  the 
ind  enforced  by  separate  and  coordinate  organs  of 
nent  created  by  the  State  and  participating  in  the 
3f  the  general  government.  But  this  is  the  Federal 
k  form  long  considered  a  transition  stage  between  the 
if  States  and  the  simple  State,  but  now  recognixed — 
countries  at  least — as  the  most  interesting  and  signif- 
■oduct  of  institutional  development. 
aportanoe  is  proved  by  its  success.  In  a  century  the 
rm  has  overspread  the  earth:  1787  in  the  United 
ZS48  and  1874  in  Switzerland:  x866  to  1870  in  Ger- 
many; 1867  in  Canada  and  Mexico;  1889  in 
Brazil;  1891  in  Australasia — these  dates  re- 
gw  gf  cord  a  progress  unchecked  by  reverse,  tmpar- 
•aflsm  *^®1®<^  >**  rapidity  and  extent.  Federalism 
**'*'^  has  succeeded  in  conditions  the  most  diverse; 
here  knitting  scattered  colonies  of  a  kindred 
race  into  a  nation  equally  strong  and  free; 
rming  hostile  races,  tongues,  and  creeds  into  compact 
srous  States.  It  is  strong  and  flexible.  No  shock  has 
its  well-knit  meshes,  and  nations  the  most  unlike  move 
twl  freedom  in  its  enveloping  folds.  The  whole  drift 
>olitical  world  is  toward  federalism  to-day.  as  it  was 
feudalism  in  the  tenth  century,  and  centralism  in  the 
1.  The  time  may  not  be  far  distant  when  a  central^d 
State  will  be  as  great  an  anachronism  as  a  mail-dad 
A  a  modem  army. 

the  nature  and  development  of  the  chief 
n  federal  governments,  Mr.  Robinson  says 
,  pp.  787-790): 

Canadian  Union  was  the  work  of  one  external  sover- 
A  congress  of  dele^tes  appointed  by  the  provincial 
ires  framed  the  desired  constitution,  which  was  then 
macted  en  bloc,  as  an  ordinary  statute,  by  the  British 
lent. 

ritzerland  and  the  United  States  the  ordaining  sov- 
r  was  one  and  internal.  Previous  to  1848  the  can- 
s  said  to  have  been  separately  sovereign.  The  only 
authority  was  the  Diet,  consisting  of  one  instructed 
<n  each  canton.  But  unanimity  was  not  required  for 
I,  consequently  a  canton  could  be  bound  against  its 
d  coerced  by  arms  if  it  resisted — as  occurred  in  the 
rand  war  in  1847.  Thus  Laband's  conception  of  the 
1  Empire  exactly  fits  the  Switzerland  of  that  date; 
:nty  rested  in  the  cantons  not  individually,  but  col- 
r.  There  were  not  as  many  sovereignties  as  cantons. 
I  sovereignty,  of  which  the  cantons  were  cobearers 
pfr).  To  the  cantons  collectively  the  cantons  indi- 
'  were  subject;  just  as  each  Roman  senator  was  sub- 
n  individual  to  the  Senate  as  a  whole.  Following  the 
rand  war  a  committee  of  the  Diet  drafted  the  new 
.tion;  the  Diet  itself  then  revised  and  passed  it.  When 
ed  to  the  cantons  for  approval.  15^  cantons  accepted, 
ted  it.  The  constitution  thereupon  went  into  effect 
like.  The  sovereignty  in  the  old  confederation,  there- 
creed  the  new  Federal  organization.  No  absolutely 
kt«  was  created,  but  a  rudimentary  exchanged  for  a 
'doped  form. 

ame  was  true  in  America,  but  is  not  so  easily  seen, 
ditional  view  regards  the  individual  States  as  sepa- 
jfvereign  xmder  the  confederation.     Article  a  declares: 
State  retains  its  sovereignty,  freedom,  and  independ- 
.  .  But  words  cannot  obtiterate  facts.     The  States 
tot  "retain"  what  they  had  never  possest.     They 
had  always  been  subject  to  a  political  supe- 
rior.    First  to  England;  secondly  to  the  Conti- 
IgfH       nental  Congress,  a  revolutionary  body;  hence 
^1^   ds  facto  sovereign;  and  thirdly,  under  the  Con- 
■"■■"   federation  each  State  individually  was  subject 
to  the  States  collectively.     In  the  American, 
as    in  the  Swiss  Confederation,  soverei^ty 
and  the  States  were  its  cobearers;  each  as  an  indivici- 
mbject  to  the  States  collectively. 

I,  however,  is  a  disputed  point.  See  Con- 
ion;  State  Rights,  etc.  Mr.  Robinson 
ues: 

fmany,  the  situation  was  different  in  that  the  con- 
States  bad  been  and  still  were  separately  sovereign. 
,  x866,  the  North  German  States  provided  by  treaty 
sanding  of  a  Federal  State  within  one  year,  the  consti- 
9  be  drafted  by  a  conference  of  Envoys  at  Berlin,  and 
»on  by  a  Reichstag  elected  on  the  basis  of  the  Frank- 
mm  law.  These  provisions  of  the  treaty  were  then 
by  the  State  legislatures  as  State  law.  State  law  they 
tLV  been  without  special  enactment,  since  the  August 
flwted  upon  State  authority.  State  law  they  had  to 
w  at  all.  since  law  requires  a  lawgiver,  and  only  the 
hen  legally  existed.    Both  Reichstag  and  Conference 


therefore  rested  equally  on  State  authority.  The  Conference 
sat  Dec.  15.  1866.  to  Feb.  7.  1867.  Ite  draft  was  submitted 
to  the  Reichstag  February  a4th  by  the  K^  of  Prussia,  in  the- 
name  of  the  associated  governments.  The  Reichstag  pro- 
posed amendmento;  these  were  accepted  by  the  Conference. 
Both  then  dissolved  and  disappeared.  The  bodies  created  -by 
State  authorities  had  done  their  work,  but  the  States  were  not 
legally  bound  by  it,  any  more  than  the  British  Parliament 
was  legally  bound  by  the  recommendations  of  the  Canadian 
Constitutional  Congress.  The  States  did  ratify  the  report  of 
their  agents,  and  fixt  July  x.  1867.  as  the  day  for  it  to  go  into 
operation.  But  legafly  they  could  as  well  have  rejected  it. 
The  lapse  of  the  specified  year  would  then  have  restored  the 
status  quo  ante  Aug.  18,  x866.  If,  therefore,  the  criterion  of  the 
existence  of  a  new  State  be  the  existence  of  a  new  political 
authority,  setting  a  limit  to  older  authorities,  then  no  new 
State  existed  prior  to  the  ratification  of  the  constitution  byaU 
the  States. 

It  is  indeed  xmquestionable  that  the  German  nation  already 
existed,  i.  e.,  that  the  German  people  were  conscious  <^  com- 
mon interests,  feelings,  and  aspirations.  It  is  equally  un- 
questionable that  such  feeling  could  not  but  result  in  new 
political  relations,  and  that  m  an  historical  and  dimamical 
sense,  the  nation  did,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  employ  the  States  as 
instruments  in  the  creation  of  a  new  State.  But  it  is  gener- 
ally agreed  that  a  nation  is  not  a  State  politically  organised, 
and  a  State  cannot  be  said  to  give  it  political  organization, 
because  such  organization  is  prerequisite  to  its  being  a  State. 

Mr.  James  Bryce  ("The  American  Common- 
wealth," chaps,  xxix.,  xxx.)  sums  up  the  faults 
generally  charged  against  federal  forms  of  govern- 
ment as: 

(x)  Weakness  in  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs. 

(a)  Weakness  in  home  government — that  is  to  say.  defi- 
cient authority  over  the  component  States  and  the  individual 
citizens. 

(5)  Liability  to  dissolution  by  the  secession  or  rebellion  of 
States. 

(4)  Liability  to  division  into  groups  and  factions  by  the 
formation  o[  separate  combinations  ot  the  component  States. 

is)  Want  of  uniformity  among  the  States  in  legislation  and 
administration. 

(6)  Trouble,  expense,  and  delay  due  to  the  complexity  of  a 
double  system  of  legislation  and  administration. 

Few  of  these  dangers  he  thinks,  however,  have 
developed  in  the  United  States.    He  says : 

All  that  can  fairly  be  concluded  from  the  history  of  the 
American  Union  is  that  federalism  is  obliged  by  the  law  of  its 
nature  to  leave  in  the  hands  of  States  powers  whose  exercise 
may  give  to  political  controversy  a  peculiarly  dangerous 
form,  may  impede  the  assertion  of  national  authority,  may 
even,  when  loii^-continued  exasperation  has  suspendea  or  de- 
stroyed the  feeling  of  a  common  patriotism,  threaten  national 
unity  itself.  Against  this  danger  is  to  be  set  the  fact  that  the 
looser  structure  of  a  federal  government  and  the  scope  it 
gives  for  diversities  of  legislation  in  different  parts  of  a  coun- 
try may  avert  sources  of  discord,  or  prevent  load  discord  from 
growing  into  a  contest  of  national  magnitude. 

The  merits  of  the  federal  form  of  government 
he  considers  to  be:  (i)  That  federalism  can  tmite 
States  into  one  government  without  extinguishing 
local  governments,  legislatures,  and  patriotism; 
(2)  that  it  supplies  the  best  means  of  develop- 
ing a  vast  country;  (3)  it  prevents  the  develop- 
ment of  overcentralization ;  (4)  it  interests  people 
in  local  self-government ;  (5)  it  secures  the  good 
administration  of  local  affairs;  (6)  it  s^ows  of 
experiments  in  legislation;  (7)  it  diminishes  the 
risk  which  comes  from  size  and  diversity  in  the 
structure  of  a  nation ;  (8)  it  relieves  the  national 
legislature  of  burdens  which  might  prove  too 
heavy.  All  these  advantages  Mr.  Bxyce  holds 
true  of  the  U.  S.  (But  see  Democracy.)  For 
other  cotmtries,  see  tmder  the  different  headings. 

Rbpbrbncbs:    Besides  the  books  quoted,  see  The  State,  by 
Woodrow  Wilson.    See  also  Political  Scibncs. 

FEDERAL  PARTY,  THE:  The  name  giveji,  at 
the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  to 
those  who  favored  the  Constitution  as  framed  by 
the  convention  at  Philadelphia  in  1787.  The 
name  was  later  adopted  by  the  party  devel- 
oped under  the  leaa  of  Alexander  Hamilt 
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which  favored  a  strong  central  national  govern- 
ment, friendly  relations  with  threat  Britain  rather 
than  with  France,  the  fostering  of  commercial 
interests,  the  assumption  of  the  State  debts,  and 
the  chartering  of  a  national  bank,  etc.  It  con- 
trolled the  general  government  till  1801.  Says 
Schouler  ("History  of  the  United  States/*  vol,  i., 
p,  ^4):  **To  speak  logically,  it  was  the  anti-fed- 
cra\  party  that  sustained  a  federal  plan,  while  the 
Federalist  contended  for  one  more  nearly  na- 
tional," (For  a  discussion  of  the  views  of  the 
party, see  Centralization ;  Constitution;  Ham- 
ilton; State  Rights.) 

FEDERATION    OF    CHURCHES,    THE:     A 

movement  toward  practical  church  unity  and  co- 
operation in  the  carrying  on  of  church  evangeli- 
cal and  social  w^ork,  begun  in  New  York  City  in 
1905.  largely  through  the  efforts  of  the  Rev.  J.  W. 
Megeman,  Ph.D.,  and  having  as  it;^  essential 
principle  the  federating  of  the  various  religious 
Dodies,  for  practical  work,  w^hile  allowing  each 
body  perfect  liberty  to  fashion  its  own  life  inde- 
pendently in  its  own  way.  The  New  York  City 
Federation,  of  which  the  Rev.  Walter  Laidlaw, 
Ph.D,»  is  secretary,  has  been  by  far  the  most  ac- 
tive federation  resulting  from  the  movement,  es- 
pecially in  social  investigation  and  work  (see  be- 
low), but  various  state  and  city  federations  have 
been  organized  in  New  York  state,  Ma^nsachu- 
setts»  and  elsewhere,  and  have  led  to  considerable 
thought  and  to  some  united  and  social  work,  par- 
ticularly in  Providence.  Toledo,  Syracuse,  and 
Utica.  In  1900  a  National  Federation  of  Churches 
and  Christian  Workers  was  formed,  with  E.  B. 
San  ford,  D.D.,  as  general  secretary  (go  Bible 
House,  New  York  City).  This  has  created  some 
general  thought  and  held  an  important  inter- 
church  conference  in  New  York  in  1905.  Con- 
cerning the  very  active  New  York  City  Federa- 
tion, its  secretary  contributes  the  following: 

FlDERATIOIf  OF  CHURCHES  AlfD  CHRIS- 
TIAH  ORGAHIZATIONS  Hf  NEW  YORK  CITY, 

THE :  Organised  1895,  incorporated  1901.  Pur- 
pose: To  organize  and  assist  the  churches  and 
Christian  organizations  of  New  York  City  for  co- 
operative work  in  behalf  of  the  spiritual,  physi- 
cal, educational,  economic,  and  social  interests  of 
its  family  life,  and  to  represent  the  Christian  sen- 
timent of  the  city  in  regard  to  moral  issues.  It 
began  its  work  by  a  sociological  investigation^  in* 
eluding  nationality*  housing,  wages,  and  public- 
school  attendance  with  religious  conditions  in  an 
upper  West  side  district  of  New  York.  It  found 
a  district  denser  than  the  densest  ward  of  Lon- 
don, England*  It  secured  DeWitt  Clinton  Park 
by  united  petition  of  Catholic  and  Protestant 
churches;  succeeded  in  having  Episcopalian  and 
Lutheran  communions  erect  needed  churches; 
located  two  settlement  houses  and  several  kinder- 
gartens, and  brought  churches  of  district  into  per- 
manent cooperation.  All  succeeding  investiga- 
tions have  been  conducted  on  the  same  principles. 
It  has  instituted  a  model  tenement  for  negroes  to 
atone  for  racial  injustice  of  charging  blacks  extra 
rent,  has  located  a  Moravian  negro  church  to  care 
for  the  West  Indian  immigration,  and  several 
churches  for  w  hites.  It  has  discovered  most  pop- 
ulous blocks  in  New  York  City,  and  led  the  way 
to  the  formation  of  the  Tenement  House  Depart- 
ment of  the  city  Its  work  of  eleven  years  has 
resulted  in  o%'er  twenty-five  institutions  with  ag- 
gregate value  of  over  $3,000,000^   and  shaped 


the  policies  of  sixty-five  other  institutions  witii 
value  of  over  $1 0,000  »ooo.  Sub-federations 
have  started  coo]3erative  w^ork  for  neighborhood 
welfare.  The  first  summer  playground  in  New 
York,  leading  to  the  vacation  playgrounds  of  Uie 
city,  was  conducted  by  a  sub- federation.  The  or- 
ganization of  summer  vacation  Bible  schools 
that  include  the  first  aid  to  the  injured  in  their 
curriculum  have  led  the  city  to  include  the  same 
in  the  curriculum  of  their  schools.  The  organi- 
zation has  also  assisted  the  city  in  locating  public 
baths.  Federal  and  state  statistics  concerning 
population,  overcrowding,  etc.,  in  New  York 
City  are  interpreted,  reedited,  and  reissued  in 
Federation^  the  quarterly  of  the  organisation 
(I I  per  annum).  Here  and  here  only  the  dis- 
tribution of  nationalities,  the  congestion  of  the 
city,  and  much  kindred  information  can  be  ob- 
tained. The  publications  are  used  as  text-books 
in  sociological  departments  of  many  colleges  and 
seminaries.  The  society  has  taken' religious  cen- 
suses of  over  one  million  people.  It  has  lists  of 
all  institutions  in  each  of  the  seventy-seven  sub- 
divisions of  Greater  New  York;  has  in  operation  a 
cooperative  church  parish  system  covering  430,- 
000  of  the  population;  and  has  reduced,  by  lb« 
district  plan,  the  churchless  Protestants,  in  one 
neighborhood,  from  48  to  38  per  cent.  It  has  the 
support  of  twenty-five  religious  communions,  and 
was  the  cause  of  the  formation  of  the  National  Fed- 
eration of  Churches.  Studio  119  E.  n 9th  St, 
Walter  Laidlaw. 


FEDERATION   OF  LABOR. 

Federation  of  Labor, 


See   Am  ERIC  AK 


FEEDING   OF   SCHOOL   CHILDREN,    THE: 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  proof  has  been  given  by 
experts  to  the  underfeeding  of  children  among 
the  poorer  classes,  and  to  the  consequent  retard 
ing  of  their  mental  development,  a  number  of 
communities  have  undertaken  the  feeding  of 
school  children.  The  practise  is  a  development 
of  a  Swiss  custom  that  newly  married  couples 
give  a  present  of  money  to  the  school  as  a  thanks- 
giving for  their  education.  The  mayor  of  Paris 
introduced  this  custom  in  1S49;  in  1867  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  passed  a  law  permitting  any 
municipality  to  create  a  school  fund,  caisse  dts 
Ecoks,  by  voluntary  contributions  and  subven- 
tions of  the  city  or  the  state»  This  was  em- 
ployed in  buying  shoes  and  clothes  for  poor 
children.  In  i88i  a  law  was  passed  compline 
the  creation  of  school  funds  in  all  parts  01 
France.  The  district  of  Montmartre,  Paris,  was 
first  in  using  its  fund  for  the  feeding  of  children. 
The  idea  soon  spread  over  Paris,  and  other  large 
cities  of  France,  under  the  name  cantines  scolairfs. 
The  plan  as  now  practised  in  France 
y^^^^^  usually  involves:  (i)  Free  meals,  or 
meals  provided  at  cost;  (2)  provision 
of  shoes  and  clothing  when  necessary ; 
(3)  free  medical  attendance;  and  (4)  in  some  lo- 
calities the  sending  of  weak  and  sick  children  to 
the  seaside  or  the  mountains,  under  the  name  of 
"school  colonies.*'  For  the  treatment  of  topics 
under  (4)  see  article  Fresh  Air  Work. 

L  At  first  only  poor  children  were  fed,  free  of 
cost,  later  any  child  who  was  willing  to  pay.  In 
1883  there  were  fifteen  can  tines  scolaires  in  Paris, 
which  served  in  all  1,110,827  portions,  as  the 
lunches  were  called.  One  third  of  these  "orders" 
were  for  meat,  one  third  for  bowls  of  soup:  the 
remainder  for  vegetables;  374.30*  orders  were 
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^ree;  736,526  paid  for.  The  total  cost  of 
unches  was  59,264  francs,  of  which  the 
■en  paid  36,776  fr.  Later  experience 
id  the  ** orders"  could  be  made  larger,  and 
rice  reduced  nearly  50  per  cent.  Nowadays 
3St  of  a  meal — consistmg  of  a  bowl  of  good 

a  plate  of  meat,  two  kmds  of  vegetables, 
bread  ad  libitum — is  fifteen  centimes,  or 
;  three  cents.     The  managers  say  that  this 

sum  more  than  covers  the  cost.  If  all 
ren  paid,  there  might  be  some  profit.  Poorer 
ren  pay  part,  very  poor  ones  nothing.  In 
Listnct  of  Eppinette,  a  poor  quarter,  the 
ren  pay  about  20  per  cent  of  the  total  cost ; 
iinary  districts,  e.  g.,  BatignoUes,  from  45 
.;  in  wealthy  ones,  75  to  85.     In  order  to 

up  the    deficit   the  Municipal  Council  of 

grants  a  subsidy.  The  total  amount  of 
:or  the  three  years  1901-3  was  1,000,000  fr. 
ity  is,  however,  largely  compensated  for  this 
iv  by  the  consequent  reduction  of  the  poor 
mnds.  Another  item  to  be  noticed  is  the 
g  off  of  private  subscriptions  to  the  cantines 
res  since  the  city  has  made  the  feeding  of 
»1  children  a  municipal  duty.  Two  features 
ve  special  mention:  (i)  The  prevention  of 
I.  When  a  child  claims  to  be  unable  to  pay 
part  of  the  15  centimes,  he  or  she  is  given  a 
t  at  once;  but  within  twenty-four  hours  an 
ligation  is  made  at  the  home  to  find  out  the 
If  the  statement  is  true,  the  child  receives 
neals  as  long  as  necessary;  if  not,  the  parents 

)ay  the  arrears.     (2)  The  discretion  main- 

about  poor  children.  Tickets  of  the  same 
are  issued  to  all  children,  whether  they  pay 
►t;  so  that  no  child  need  exhibit  its  poverty 
special  ticket.  In  order  to  prevent  tne  over- 
ng  of  applications  for  free  tickets,  each  child 
»mpellea  to  go  through  a  little  box-office 
Y  and  receives  his  ticket  for  or  without  pay 
I.  Thus  the  taint  of  pauperism  is  removed, 
the  self-respect  of  the  children  preserved. 
teachers,  too,  generally  take  their  meals  at 
antines,  pay  the  same  price,  and  receive  the 
!  ticket.     About  90  per  cent  of  them  take 

Itmches  with  the  children,  altho  there  is 
}mpulsion  about  it.  The  meals  are  tasty, 
id  neatly,  and  paper  napkins  are  provided. 

several  German  cities,  particularly  in  Ber- 
'he  plan  for  feeding  school  children  is  very 
similar  to  that  of  Paris,  the  Schul- 
1^  Kiiche  is  connected,  as  a  rule,  only 
with  schools  in  poor  districts.  Brus- 
sels, Belgium,  likewise  follows  the 
model  of  Paris ;  so  do  several  cities  in 
serland.  Italy  has  adopted  the  same  sys- 
widely,  but  that  of  Vercelli,  in  the  province 
iedmont,  is  unique  in  that  it  provides  free 
8  to  all  children,  and  makes  attendance  at 
meals  as  compulsory  as  that  at  school. 
:dhjem,  Norway,  offers  free  meals  to  all 
>1  children  who  desire  to  avail  themselves  of 
opportunity.     Birmingham,  England,  feeds 

poor  or  starving  children  with  very  scanty 
as  a  matter  of  charity  free  of  cost.  About 
)er  cent  of  all  the  city's  children  take  these 
s.  The  cost  to  the  city  is  less  than  a  half- 
ly  a  meal,  including  the  managers  and 
its'  salaries  of  ;£ioo  in  all  a  year. 

the  U.  S.  the  Oliver  Goldsmith  school  in 
ago   has  for   several   years   furnished   free 
Is  to  a  large  number  of  children. 
.  In  nearly  all  European  cities  poor  children 
provided  with  shoes  and  clothmg.     District 


visitors  look  up  the  poorly  dressed  children's 
homes,  and  provide  these  articles  at  the  expense 
of  the  municipality.  Details  differ,  but  the 
plan  is,  in  the  main,  the  same. 

III.  Free  medical  attendance  is  a  feature  of  the 
scheme  of  many  schools  in  Europe.  Brussels  has 
a  compulsory  system  of  free  medical  examination 
for  all  school  children  at  least  every  ten  da^s. 
The  eyes,  ears,  teeth,  general  physical  condition 
are  overhauled.  Tonics  are  given  "to  weak  or 
puny  children;  eye-glasses  to  those  of  defective 
sight;  if  need  be,  children  are  sent  to  the  country 
or  seaside.  France,  Switzerland,  and  Norway 
have  less  systematic  medical  examination. 

Several  cities  in  the  U.  S.,  e.  g..  New  York,  Chi- 
cago, have  introduced  medical  inspection.  But 
it  IS  perfunctory.  Yet  even  these  examinations 
have  revealed  the  alarming  fact  that  in  New  York 
17  per  cent  out  of  10,000  children  examined, 
suffered  from  serious  defects  of  eyesight;  and 
fuller  one  third  with  less  serious  ones.  An  exam- 
ination in  Minnesota  proved  70,000  children  to 
have  very  defective  eyesight,  less  than  10  per 
cent  of  whom  were  provided  with  glasses. 

The  result  of  the  experiments  in  feeding  and 
inspecting  children  have  proved  that  poor  schol- 
arship is  often  due  to  tmderfeeding,  or  some  de- 
fect of  eye,  ear,  etc.  Better  physical,  mental, 
and  moral  development  has  attended  the  efforts 
of  looking  after  the  needs  of  poor  children  sys- 
tematically. 

Rbpbrbncbs:  John  Spargo,  Underfed  School  Children^  and 
The  BitUr  Cry  of  the  ChUdren  (1906);  R.  Hunter,  Poverty. 

FELS,  JOSEPH:  Of  the  Fels  Naphtha  Soap 
Company  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  mainly  resident 
in  England  (Elmwood  Bickley,  Kent).  Inter- 
ested in  the  Vacant  Lot  Gardening  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  in  Labor  colonies  in  England.  (See 
Labor  Colonies;  Unemployment;  Vacant  Lot 
Gardening.) 

FENWICK,  C:  Member  British  Parliament,  of 
Labor  Party  for  Wansbeck,  Northumberland. 
Bom  1850,  began  work  at  age  of  nine  in  a  mine. 
He  has  been  prominent  in  all  endeavors  for  im- 
proving the  condition  of  miners,  altho  he  is  op- 
posed to  the  Eight  Hours  Bill  for  miners.  Is 
a  member  of  the  Royal  Commissions  on  Mine 
Explosions  and  on  Secondary  Education ;  was  Par- 
liamentary Secretary  of  the  Trades  Union  Con- 
gress from  1890-94.  Has  been  a  member  of  Par- 
liament since  1885,  elected  chiefly  by  the  votes  of 
the  Miners'  Association,  altho  the  Liberals  assisted 
him.  Address-.  14,  Tankerville  Terrace,  New- 
castle-on-Tyne,  England. 

FERRARA,  FRANCESCO:  Italian  economist; 
bom  in  Palermo,  Sicily.  1810.  In  18^4  he  be- 
came chief  of  the  statistical  bureau  of  Sicily,  and 
foimded  the  Giornale  di  Statistica.  In  1847  he 
was  active  in  a  movement  aiming  at  the  political 
independence  of  Sicily,  and  was  imprisoned. 
Released  in  the  following  year,  he  was  sent  to 
Turin  on  a  special  mission,  and  during  his  so- 
journ there  was  offered  the  chair  of  national 
economy  at  the  University  of  Turin,  which  he 
accepted.  Later  he  held  a  similar  chair  at  Pisa. 
In  1867  he  was  appointed  minister  of  finance,  and 
in  1868  became  director  of  a  mercantile  school  in 
Venice,  where  he  remained  until  his  death  in 
1 900.  He  has  written:  "Importanza  dell*  Eco- 
nomia  Politica"  (1849);  **Memorie  di  Statistica" 
(1890),  etc. 
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alism:  the  one  too  favorable,  the  other  too 
According  to  one  view,  to  which  con- 
ves  and  some  Socialists  are  inclined,  the 
■  under  feud^ism  was  better  off  than  to- 
Every  man  was  entitled  to  the  use  of  a 
ind,  with  perhaps  a  cottagje  and  the  right 
urage  and  of  getting  fuel  in  the  manorial 
all  on  the  one  condition  of  paying  a  little 
or  work  to  his  lord.  Each  man  had  a 
I  lowly  place  indeed — a  cottage,  rough  and 
rith  few  comforts.  But  then  the  lord  did 
ve  modem  comforts,  and  at  least  the  serf 
re  of  his  living  and  related  by  ties  often 
onal  regard  to  the  lord  on  whose  estate  he 
and  whom  he  could  occasionally  see  and 
There  was  no  landless  class,  and  there  was 
e  modem  impersonal  '*cash  nexus"  and 
n,  which  is  often  a  freedom  to  starve, 
other  view  to  which  liberals  and  individ- 
are  inclined,  goes  to  the  other  extreme, 
lis  upon  the  rough  home  and  food  of  the 
'al  serf,  above  all  upKjn  his  oppression  by 
i.  He  had  a  place,  it  is  true,  out  a  dog  s 
ind  a  dog*s  life.  How  vastly  better  off,  it 
is  the  workingman  of  to-day.  Feudalism 
ae.  Serfdom  disappears  in  England  after 
JASANTs'  Revolt.  Feudal  tenures  were 
;ed  by  act  of  Parliament  in  England  in 
n  Scotland  in  1 747 .  In  France  they  disap- 
in  the  Revolution  of  1 789 ;  in  Germany  and 
I,  in  the  Revolution  of  1 848-50.  In  each 
jr,  however,  the  system  had  long  been 
id  by  political  and  social  changes.  A  feu- 
stem  IS  said  to  have  early  developed  in 
and  Japan,  but  to  have  disappeared  in  the 
coimtry  as  early  as  220  B.C.,  on  the  con- 
)f  the  country  by  Siang  Wang,  of  Tsin,  or 
li-Hwang-ti.  In  Japan,  it  endured  till 
sirhen  the  daimios  or  barons  surrendered 
knds  to  the  Mikado. 

ITE,  JOHANN  GOTTLIEB:  German  phi- 
»",  bom  at  Rammenau,  Lusatia,  1762 ;  stud- 
iology  and  philosophy  at  the  University  of 

On  leaving  college  he  earned  a  precanous 
t  as  an  itinerant  tutor.  In  1 7  9 1  he  became 
>tis  follower  of  Kant,  and  in  the  following 
vrote  his  "Critique  of  All  Revelation, 
Kant  highly  commended.  For  a  time  he 
inder  pecuniary  difficulties,  but  in  1794 
pointed  to  the  chair  of  philosophy  at  Jena, 
n  broke  loose  from  Kant,  whose  philosophy 
ot   sufficiently   idealistic.     He   said   to   a 

"Kant  has  only  indicated  the  truth,  but 
•  unfolded  nor  proved  it."  In  1799  a 
lless  charge  of  atheism  removed  him  from 
lege ;  and  he  took  up  his  residence  in  Ber- 
ix  years  later  he  was  called  to  the  chair  of 
>phy  at  Erlangen.  It  was  here  that  his 
\  lectures  on  "The  Nattire  of  the  Scholar" 
lelivered.  Later  he  was  elected  rector  of 
iversity  of  Berlin,  where  he  remained  until 
.thin  1814. 

te  tmited  the  qualities  of  the  philosopher, 
ophet,  the  patriot,  and  the  saint.  The 
aental  notion  of  his  philosophy  is  the  reality 
igo,  which  posits  both  itself  and  the  non-ego. 
Ss  social  views,  the  following  quotations 
for  themselves: 

is  "Materials  for  the  Justification  of  the 
I  Revolution,"  he  writes:  "Property  can 
10  other  origin  than  labor.  Whosoever 
ot  work  has  no  right  to  obtain  the  means 
itence  from   society."     In  1796  he  pro- 


claimed "the  right  to  property."  H©  sajrs  in  his 
"Principles  of  Natural  Right' ^  "Whoso  has  not 
the  means  of  living  is  not  botmd  to  recognize  or 
respect  the  property  of  others,  seeing  that,  as  re- 
gards him,  the  principles  of  the  social  contract 
nave  been  violated.  Every  one  should  have  some 
property;  society  owes  to  all  the  means  of  work, 
and  all  should  work  in  order  to  live."  In  his 
book  on  "The  State  in  Accordance  with  Right" 
("Rechtstaat")  he  foreshadows  a  collective  or- 
ganization which  would  realize  what  he  under- 
stands by  right:  "Labor  and  distribution  should 
be  collectively  organized;  every  one  should  re- 
ceive for  a  fixt  amount  of  labor  a  fixt  amoimt  of 
capital  which  would  constitute  his  property,  ac- 
cording to  right.  Property  will  thus  be  made 
tmiversal.  No  person  should  enjoy  superfluities 
as  long  as  anybody  lacks  necessaries ;  for  the  right 
of  property  in  objects  of  Itixury  can  have  no  fotm- 
dation  tmtil  each  citizen  has  his  share  in  the 
necessaries  of  life.  Farmers  and  laborers  shotdd 
form  partnerships,  so  as  to  produce  the  most  with 
the  least  possible  exertion.  The  essential  ideas 
of  the  socialism  of  to-day,  as  regards  both  the  « 
notion  of  right  and  its  realization,  are  contained 
in  embryo  in  the  foregoing  lines,  which  were  man- 
ifestly occasioned  by  Rousseau  and  the  eigh- 
teenth-centiuy  philosophers,  tho  modified  by  his 
deep  and  pietistic  Christianity.  Among  Fichte's 
works  may  be  mentioned:  The  Destination  of 
Man";  "The  Vocation  of  the  Scholar";  "The 
Nature  of  the  Scholar";  "The  Way  to  the 
Blessed  Life";  and  "The  Characteristics  of  the 
Present  Age. ' '  His  *  *  Rechtstaat  * '  was  translated 
by  A.  E.  Kroeger. 

FINANCE,  THE  SCIENCE  OF:  (from  medieval 
Latin,  finis,  an  end,  or  pa3rment  in  settlement), 
is  correctly  used  in  economics  for  the  science  of 
the  raising,  administration,  and  expenditure  of 
the  revenues  of  a  nation,  state,  or  city.  The 
word  finance  is  popularly  but  incorrectly  used 
for  the  discussion  of  the  subject  of  money;  per- 
haps because,  in  the  United  States,  especially, 
questions  of  revenue  have  been  so  intimately 
connected  with  those  of  money. 

In  classic  times,  while  there  was  often  wise 
management  of  the  public  finances,  there  was 
little  development  of  theory  or  principles  of 
finance.  The  work  of  Xenophon  on  the  revenues 
of  Athens  was  simply  a  discussion  as  to  how  the 
city  might  derive  sufficient  revenue  from  its  own 
territory.  He  recommends  a  state 
jj^j^^j  monopoly  of  silver  .mining.  The 
'^  Romans  developed  still  less  theory. 
The  first  modem  development  of  the 
science  was  by  the  German  cameralists  (q.  v.). 
These  often  gave  good,  practical  advice,  but  still 
with  little  system  or  theory.  From  the  seven- 
teenth century  the  school  of  the  mercantilists 
(q.  V.)  began  to  have  weight,  and  in  the  eighteenth 
century  the  school  of  the  physiocrats  (q.  v.).  The 
German  cameralists  discust  finance  largely  as  a 
matter  of  the  management  of  domains  and  mo- 
nopolies. The  mercantilists  were  more  for  duties, 
customs,  and  bounties.  Under  the  influence  of 
the  physiocrats  we  have  the  development  of  the 
idea  of  the  impdt  unique,  the  single  tax  on  land. 
Under  Adam  Smith  and  his  followers 
Oontoit  ^®  have  the  development  of  the  ideas 
^^  of  free  trade  and  the  substitution  of 
other  taxes  for  customs  duties.  In 
the  development  of  the  modem  science  of  finance 
the  Germans  lead.    They  divide  the  science  into 
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three  parts:  i.  The  organization  of  the  financial 
economy;  2.  public  expenditure  and  the  pur- 
poses for  which  it  may  be  made;  3.  public  reve- 
nue and  the  sources  from  which  it  may  be  de- 
rived. The  ordinary  sources  of  revenues  are 
divided  into  three  kinds,  (i)  From  agricultural, 
industrial,  or  commercial  enterprises  (see  Na- 
tionalism; Municipalism;  Railroads;  Postal 
Systbm;  Telegraph);  (2)  from  fees;  (3)  from 
taxation  (q.  v.). 

In  the  conduct  of  a  State's  financial  system, 
Prof.  E.  J.  James  (article  **  Finance,"  **Lalor's 
Cyclopedia  of  Political  Science")  finds  four  main 
systems:  i.  The  German,  where  all  public  offices 
are  filled  from  the  ranks  of  persons  who  have 
shown  their  fitness  by  prescritNsd  tests,  and  after 
a  period  of  probation  are  appointed  with  a  right 


to  the  office  and  a  salaryas  long  as  its  duties  are 
properly  performed,  a .  The  Fxencfa  system,  where 
the  salaried  officer,  tho  profesaionafly  educated, 
may  be  removed  at  pleasure.  3.  The  American 
system,  in  which  the  salaried  omoer  may  be  re- 
moved for  political  reasons  without  any  question 
of  fitness.  4.  The  voluntary  system,  where  offices 
are  filled  by  those  able  and  willing  to  act  with- 
out salary.  Professor  James  considers  the  (Ger- 
man system,  tho  nominally  the  most  emensxvtt 
in  reahty  the  cheapest  and  the  best.  (See  Tax- 
ation.) 

Rbpbrbncbs:  Addph  Waffoer's  Finatuwissensdiaft  (187T- 
1883) :  C.  P.  Bastable*8  PiSbUe  Fmummv  (1899);  T.  G.  Bovte'f 
NatunuU  Finance  (London.  1904);  H.  C.  Adams's  FimoHti 
(1899):  D.  R.  Dewey's  Financial  History  of  tfu  U.  S. 
(X903);  A.  D.  Noyes's  TMrty  Y§an  ef  Awmiecm  FimamBf 
(Z903).    (See  also  Taxation.) 


PiNANCBS   OF    THB   WORLD 

(From  the  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States,  190s*) 


Country 


Argentina 

Australasia: 

Onnmonwealth 

New  Zealand 

Austria-Hungary. 

Austria 

Htwgary 

Bel(pum 

Bolivia 

Brazil 

British  colonies,  not 
elsewhere  specified . 

Bulgaria 

(Canada 

Ontral  America: 

0>staRica 

Guatemala 

'  Honduras 

-Nicaragua 

San  Salvador 

Chile , 

China 

Cuba 

Denmark 

Ecuador 

Egypt 

Finland 

France 

Algeria 

Tunis 

French  colonies, 
not  elsewhere 
specified 

French  East  Indies. 

German  Empire 

(jerman  States. . . . 

German  colonies. . . 

Greece 

Haiti 

India,  British 

Italy 

Japan 

Formosa 

Korea 

Mexico 

Netherlands 

Dutch  East  Indies. 

Norway 

Paraguay 

Persia 

Peru 

Portugal 

Rumania 

Russia 


Year 


•1901 

•1902-3 

•1902-3 

»>  1902-3 

J 1903 

'>I902 

•1901 

*»1902 
•190  I 

•1902-3 

»»I903 
•1902 


*>  1902-3 
•1902 
•1902 
•190 1 
•1902 
•1901 

•190 1 
•1902 
•1902-3 
•1901 
•1902 
•1901 

•1902 
•1902 
•1901 


> 190 1-2 


•1901 
•1901-2 
*»  190  2-3 

»»1903 
•>  190 1-2 

•1902 
•1902-3 
•1901-2 
•1901-2 

»>1903 

•1901-2 
•1901 
»>1903 

•1901-2 

*»1902 

1898-99 

•190X 

•190 1-2 

•1901—2 

•190a 


Revenue 


$62,723,000 

140,755.000 

31.376,000 

75.896.000 

350,509,000 

220,672,000 

122,657,000 

3.614,000 

137. 295.000 

12 1.885 .000 

18,917.000 

•58,051,000 


2.820,000 
2,046.000 
1.373.000 
2,403.000 
3,281,000 
38,684.000 

62,710,000 
18.791.000 
20.306.000 
5,208,000 
60,05 1. 000 
25.555.000 

695,276.000 

d  10.89Q.000 

6,158.000 


•<*  17.100.000 
*•  12.037.000 

495.853.000 

'904.387.000 

»» 2.227,000 

14,664,000 

*7. 327. 000 

371.531.000 

375.000,000 

133.039.000 

9,844.000 

5,362,000 

29.171.000 
61.526.000 
61.934.000 
27,000.000 
11,007,000 

•7.300.000 

7.533.000 

57,336.000 

42,114.000 

1,101,107,000 


Expenditure 


$60,757,000 

142. 148.000 
30,241,000 
75.896.000 

350,424.000 


Year 


1x6. 500.000 

3.663,000 

99.366.000 

x17.381.000 

18,853.000 

•50,759.000 


2.8x2,000 
2,169,000 
X, 264,000 
2.393.000 
3,274,000 
44.001,000 

71,896,000 
19.515.000 
20,792,000 
4,540.000 
56,511.000 
24.993.000 

695,250.000 

^  10.496.000 

6,481,000 


•  17.100.000 


553.222,000 

■  903,990.000 

>>  2.227,000 

14,337.000 

'7.341.000 

346.440.000 

356,493.000 

133,895.000 

9.643.000 

5,361,000 

27,819,000 
61,468.000 
66,750.000 
27.359.000 
11,007.000 

^7.300.000 
'7.016.000 
62.170.000 
38.906,000 
1,116,095.000 


1902 

1903 
1903 
1903 
1903 


__  .  .      ,_  Crowns... 
221,649,000  X902  Crowns... 


Debt 


Funded 


X902 
1901 
1902 

1902-3 
1902 
X902 


1903 
1903 
1903 
1902-3 
1903 
X902 

X902 


1903 
1903 
1903 
1903 

1903 
1902 


1902 
1902 


1903 
1902 

1902 
1903 
1902 


X902 
1903 


1902 
1903 

1903 
X902 
1903 
X902 
1903 


Francs...., 
Bolivianos. 
£ 


Kroner. 
Sucres.. 


Francs. 
Francs. . 


Marks. 
Marks. 


Francs. . 
$ 


£.... 
Lire. 
Yen. 


$ 

Florins. 


Kroner. 
£ 


Rubles. 
£. 


Fran 


incs.. 

Rubles. 


i  477.888,035 

9x2,028,4x4 

55  899,019 

5.359.326,9x7 

3,626.  X80.223 

4.449>36o,ooo 

a.778.osx.35i 
^6,55 1.83  X 
42.423,8x7 

-  73.Q06.x9a 
'323.462,000 
»  27 1,829,090 


a.  185.250 
x.749.704 

■  X9,688.3S3 
264,66s 

(o) 

*  17.0x2,580 
X  as. 99  >  •9^ 


^x76,327,2So 

8,534.560 

xo2,896,xoo 

X34,x82.784 

39.225,090.629 
157.688,000 


2.8XX.SX7.700 
X  1,246,400,  xoo 


715,000,000 
12,567,964 

'207,768,012 

*  12.615,394,000 

502,226,140 


175.353.345 
,137,116,676 


262,598.341 
"2,034.936 

32.500.000 

'  153.708,445 

1.238.339.384 

r  6,629.246.086 


Total  in 

United  States 

currency 


Rates  of 
mteiett 

Per  cut 


t479.76s.96s 
X.084.60S.444 


x,xo7.464  09S 
739.09o.9o8 


37S.439.xa6 
'.464 

.  39.090 

x.038.s8s,ooo 

544.oS9,979 

6. 180.609 

S40.693,936 

368.763.x9s 

69,498.200 

37x399.090 


14.603.5S6 

x2.x4a.334 

96.a49.77 1 

S.590.636 

3.696.479 

z07.304.15x 

6x3.140,000 


'66,033,849 

s. 740.638 

<  500.743.87 1 
35.897.377 

3.856,706.403 
30.433.784 


87.69  x[ooo 


x59.787.x36 
27.96x.349 

X.T02.90S.X39 
1^9,560.605,000 
261.8s7.x43 


X75.94S.34S 
463.xSO.904 


70,376.}SS 
▼xx,a93,8os 

x6.737.SOO 

33.XS0.700 

8x9,886.s8o 

a73.774.S01 

3,4x4.061,734 


4i-6 

3-5 
3-5 

3  -5| 

3-4 

3i-3 

4-5 

4  -6 


3-4| 
3-3* 

3-3* 
3 


3-3I 
3-4 


5-6 

3-4* 
3  -5 
4-5 


3*- 3 


3   • 
3  - 


3-4* 

4-5 

3-5 
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Finances  of  the  World — ConiinMtd 


Year 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

Year 

Debt 

Country 

Funded 

Total  in 

United  States 

currency 

Rates  of 
interest 

Perctta 

Santo  Domingo 

»» 1003-3 

"1903 

»>  1903-3 

•1903 

•1901 

•1902 

»»i897-8 

•1902-3 

•190s 
•1903 
•1902 
•1902 

1,910,000 

13.6x9,000 

13.833,000 

197.077.000 

49.7x3.000 

30.691.000 

81.450.000 

737.536.000 

697.101.000 
15.326,000 
16.703.000 
4.818.000 

1,733,000 

14,086,000 

13,640.000 

187,846.000 

49.593.000 

30.563.000 

81.089.000 

897.790.000 

730.105.000 
14.363.000 
15.033.000 
5.036.000 

1903 
1903 

1903 

X903 
1903 
1903 
1903 

190s 
1903 
1903 
1903 

£ 

■3.885.350 
418,685.093 

••10,680.777,056 

****  346,693,044 

••90,158.376 

139.5x0.187 

•"  695,645,763 

895.158,340 

36.319,449 
80,806,333 

'3,o6x,389.973 

9a.833.336 

17.400.567 

733.135.400 

3.885.166.333 

••989.866.773 

6.000.000 

137.363.837 

49.335.647 

a|-4 
4  -  S 

Servia 

Francs 

Pesetas..'.. 

Kroner 

Francs 

£  Turkish . 

Sifirri 

Spain 

4  -  S 
3  —  4 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Tttrkey 

United  Kingdom. . . . 
United  States 

$ 

Philippine  Islands. 
Uruguay 

I::::::::: 

4 

Pesos 

Bolivars. . . 

^   iox,945.979 
"143.383.7x6 

3  -  s 

Total 

7.903.966,000 

8.060,638,000 

43,698,039,541 

•  For  latest  figures,  see  under  the  principal  countries. 

•  Actual  receipts  and  expenditures. 
^  Budget  estimate. 

•  From  and  on  account  of  the  consolidated  fund. 

'  Local  budget  only,  exclusive  of  subsidies  and  other  expenditures  of  home  government  in  interests  of  colony. 

•  Estinmted. 

'   Exclusive  of  transfers  from  the  imperial  treasury,  appearing  in  the  budget  of  the  empire. 

a  Exclusive  of  contributions  to  imperial  treasury,  appearing  m  budget  of  Empire. 

b  Exclusive  of  subventions  paid  by  the  imperial  government  to  the  extent  of  $6,443,000. 

>  Largely  in  depreciated  paper. 

I    Of  which  $54,347,834  coxistituted  the  internal  debt.  • 

k  External  debt. 

>  Exclusive  of  the  East  Rumelian  tribute  of  3,95 1,000  francs  per  year,  for  which  no  capital  value  has  yet  been  fixt. 

■■  Net  gross  debt  June  30,  1903,  $366,358,477.  of  which  $139,393,036  was  not  ftmded.  Against  gross  debt  there  were 
$94,539,387  of  assets,  $50,874,000  constituting  sinking-fund. 

■  Including  arrears  of  interest  amounting  to  £14,389  j  83. 

•  Converted  into  securities  of  the  Salvaoor  Railway  Company  in  consideration  of  an  annual  subsidy  of  ;Ca4,ooo. 
p  Total  gross  debt,  against  which  assets  amounting  to  $37,963,901  were  held  by  the  treasury. 

4  Against  which  reserve  funds  amounting  to  $40,331,000  were  held  in  beginning  of  1903. 

r  Of  this  total,  1,161,913.883  rupees  represent  the  permanent  debt  in  India,  and  ;Cx3o,3o7,o90  the  permanent  debt  in 
England. 

•  Against  this  total  the  treastary  held  bonds  and  securities  valued  at  166,039,000  lire,  making  the  net  debt"- $3,538,- 
559<ooo. 

<■  Of  which  ^x.  1x6,686  were  arrears  guaranty  payments  due  Paraguayan  Central  Railway. 

▼  There  are  besides  outstanding  the  debts  due  to  Brazil,  9,876,500  pesos,  and  to  Argentina,  13,393,600  pesos. 

•  The  foreign  debt,  amounting  to  ;C3 1.579.080,  exclusive  ot  arrears  of  interest  of  j^3 3. 998,65 1,  was  assumed  in  X890  by  the 
Grace-Donohue  Company  on  concession  ot  the  railways,  and  certain  rights  over  guano  deposits,  mines,  and  lands  in  Peru  for 
sixty-six  years. 

«  Of  which  ;C4 1.568,645  are  reported  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  government. 

7  Of  which  3,049.533,636  was  in  gold  rubles  or  in  terms  of  foreign  currency,  and  3.579.723.450  rubles  in  terms  of  Russian 
currency.  This  total  does  not  include  about  550,000,000  rubles  of  credit  notes  in  circulation,  more  than  fully  covered  by  the 
metallic  reserve  of  the  Bank  of  Russia. 

■  Secured  by  customs  duties  and  specially  assigned  revenues,  the  collection  of  which  is  controlled  by  the  Santo  Domixigo 
Improvement  Company,  of  New  York. 

••Of  which  9.664.484.956  pesetas  were  classed  as  "internal**  debt. 

^  Practically  all  contracted  for  the  purpose  of  construction  of  railways. 

••  Total  liabilities  of  the  Federation,  exclusive  of  the  railway  debt. 

M  Represents  ths  funded  debt  OTOper  and  the  estimated  capital  liability  in  respect  to  termixiable  annmties. 

••  The  item  in  the  colunm  "Funded  debt"  is  total  interest-bearing  debt  of  United  States. 

"  External  debt,  including  arrears. 


FIRE  DEPARTMENTS:  The  earliest  fire  com- 
panies were  composed  of  voltmteers,  tho  some- 
times inducements  to  join  were  held  out  by 
exempting  them  from  jury  duty.  They  were  some- 
times like  social  and  sometimes  political  clubs. 


FiRB  DsPARTMBirre  OF  TsN  Largest  Citzbs.  U.  S.  (1903) 

Cmr 

Paid 
Fire- 

En- 
gines 

Property 
Fires 

Expendi- 
ture 
X904 

New  York.  N.Y 

Chicago.  lU 

gSfefe.^:::: 

Boston.  Mass. 

Baltimore,  Md 

Cleveland.  Ohio. 

BufiEalo.  N.  Y 

San  Prandsco.  Cal. . . 
Pittsburg.  Pa 

3.3S9 

15! 

444 

4»4 
S70 
647 
45 1 

X70 

l\ 

34 

1! 

36 

$7,083,439 

3.063,931 

3,3>6,538 

X. 303,939 

x.674.333 

670,61s 

834,063 

93a.a40 

1. 311,816 

553.324 

$6,438,436 

1,878,308 

x,377.347 

883,508 

1,333.087 

548,550 

606,071 

75I.300 

743.603 

599.803 

In  New  York,  the  firemen  became  a  power  in  ward 
politics.  The  paid  fire  department  of  New  York 
City  was  organized  May  4,  1865.  Since  then  the 
system  has  spread  to  all  the  large  cities  and  at- 
tained remarkable  efficiency,  organized  usually 
tmder  fire  commissioners.  Fires  are  much  mote 
frequent  in  America  than  in  Europe,  because  Of 
poorly  constructed  houses  and  lack  of  construc- 
tion laws  in  America.  This,  however,  is  being 
changed.  Partly  as  a  result,  the  American  fire 
departments  are  generally  thought  to  be  much 
more  efficiently  developed. 

In  London,  the  force  of  the  fire-brigade  is  i  ,3 13, 
men  and  officers ;  land-engines,  82 ;  fire-floats,  tti^s, 
etc.,  15;  expenditure  (1904-5),  ^£247 ,974.  The 
fire-brigade  of  Berlin  had  a  total  strength  of  847 
men  and  officers  in  1900;  10  steam-engines,  18 
hand-en^nes,  etc.;  expenditure,  1,661,611  marks. 
That  of  Hamburg,  551  men  and  officers,  32  steam- 
ensfines,  8  gas-engines,  11  hand-engines;  expendi- 
ture, 1 ,264,830  mks.  The  force  of  Vienna  amounted 
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to  461  men  and  officers,  7  steam-eneines,  30  gas- 
engines.  Besides  the  professionals  Vienna  has  a 
voluntary  force  of  1,028  men,  with  engines  and 
apparatus  of  their  own;  expenditure  for  both, 
1.226,^23  kronen.  Germany  has  50  professional 
fire-bngades.  The  fire-fip^hting  forces  of  Ger- 
many nave  formed  a  union  which  consisted  in 
1898  of  over  26,061  brigades  with  1,451,123  men. 
Austria  has  a  similar  union  numbenng  in  1901 
9,849  brigades,  mostly  voluntary,  with  441,925 
men.  The  fire-brigade  of  Paris  consisted  in  1900 
of  1,753  ™6"  ^^^  officers;  it  had  25  steam-engines, 
etc.;  expenditure,  2,620,727  francs. 

FIRE-DRDLLS:  It  is  usually  assumed  that 
where  fire-extinguishing  apparatus  has  been  in- 
stalled in  a  building  and  nre-escapes  provided, 
everything  necessary  for  a  fire  emergency  has 
been  arranged  for. 

Experience  does  not  bear  out  this  assumption. 
People  not  being  accustomed  to  them,  are  afraid 
to  use  them  at  the  critical  time,  or  if  many  try 
to  use  them  at  the  same  time,  get  jammed  on 
them  and  injured. 

The  only  way  that  these  results  can  be  obtained 
in  the  case  of  fire  appurtenances  is  through  an  oc- 
casional fire-drill.  The  effectiveness  of  this  in- 
stitution has  lon^  been  proven  in  the  public 
schools.  Boys  drilled  in  it  are  now  men,  and, 
appreciatin|^  the  soundness  of  its  principles,  are 
putting  it  into  effect  in  factories  and  in  other 
places  where  people  congregate  for  any  length  of 
time. 

A  fire-drill  is  now  considered  an  essential  part 
of  every  up-to-date,  well-organized  business  en- 
terprise. It  is  recommended  by  the  city  fire 
departments  in  order  that  the  firemen  on  their 
arrival  may  give  their  immediate  attention  to 
putting  out  fire  and  preserving  property  instead 
of  to  saving  lives. 

For  the  working  of  Fire-drills,  address  H.  F.  J. 
Porter,  Industrial  Engineer,  i  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York. 

FIRE  INSURANCE.  See  Insurance. 


Unitbd  Statbs 
(Compiled  by  the  U.  S.  Bureati  of  Fisheries.) 


Sections 


South  Atlantic  States  (190a) . . . 

Gulf  States  (i^oa) 

Middle  Atlantic  States  (1904).. . 

New  England  States  ( 1903) 

Great  Lakes  ( 1903) 

Mississippi  River  and  Tributaries 

( 1903) 

Minor  Interior  Waters  (chiefly  for 

1900,  1903,  and  1903) 

Pacific  Coast  States  ( 1904) 

»S) 


Alaska  Territory  (1905) 


Totol. 


i| 

a 


Sa6 

714 

3.583 

1.479 

ao6 


8S6 

170 


6,910 


ill 


33*453 

18,029 

83.X03 

39.350 

9.333 

13.377 

3.49  z 
19.658 
10.866 


3X9.559 


>    0.9 


•3.839.633 

3.494.19* 

x8.963,9y« 

13.406,384 

3.745.501 

1,841.168 
7.330.324 


•56,737.777 


The  total  capital  invested  is  •88.349,563. 

Grbat  Britain 
(Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries.  2905.) 


men 
em- 
ployed 

Fisher- 
men 
occa- 
sionally 

em- 
pteyed 

Pish- 
ing 
beau 

Value  ef 
products 

England  and  Wales 
Scotland 

34.318 

39.064 

8.744 

637 

S30 

8,133 

10,487 

17.079 

340 

193 

9. 13 1 
X0.581 

6,931 

iC7.503,76« 

3,719.810 

393,630 

Ireland 

Isle  of  Man 

Channel  Islands 

Total 

73.393 

36,131 

35.933 

iCio,6x6,so8 

Fish  imported  were  valued  at  £3,334.408. 

Other  Countries 

In  Germany  (1855),  32,199  persons  were  em- 
ployed in  fisheries;  in  France  (1905),  20,272  men 
(in  cod  and  herring  fisheries) ;  Italy  (igov)  94.684 
men  in  24.264  boats;  Spain,  14,700  men;  Norway, 
93,169  men;  Holland,  20.141  men. 


FISHERIES:  A  system  of  profit-sharing  was 
introduced  into  the  cod  and  mackerel  fisheries  of 
the  United  States  about  1730. 

When  a  ship  was  built  the  builders  would  take 
shares  in  it — painter,  sail-maker,  rigger,  captain, 
and  all  who  were  to  man  it.  The  ship  was  divided 
into  sixty-four  shares.  The  builder  would  take  a 
large  part,  the  captain  and  mate  each  one  share  or 
one  half  share,  and  so  on  down  through  the  entire 
crew.  The  chief  owner  was  known  as  "the 
ship's  husband."  He  determined  the  plans  of 
the  voyage.  In  fisheries,  a  ship  would  be  held 
in  five  shares.  The  owner  hela  two  fifths  and 
the  crew  (captain,  mates,  and  men;  held  three 
fifths.  Profits  were  divided  among  these  con- 
joint owners  according  to  the  shares  held.  The 
owner  kept  the  ship  in  repairs  and  the  whole 
company  paid  the  expenses.  This  custom  has 
only  in  small  part  been  kept  up — longest  in  the 
Mame  fishing  smacks.  To-day  the  fishers  are 
poorly  paid,  and  for  the  most  part  work  for  whole- 
sale dealers. 

This  change  in  fisheries  has  destroyed  its  ro- 
mance. That  is  bad  enough,  but  the  indirect 
loss  of  having  a  considerably  smaller  number  of 
competent  seamen  to  recruit  our  navy  from,  is 
more  serious,  and  affects  the  whole  country. 


FLOWER,  BENTAMIN  ORANGE:  American 
editor  and  author;  bom  at  Albion,  111.,  1858;  edu- 
cated in  public  schools  and  Kentucky  University. 
Until  1880  he  edited  The  American  Seniinel  at 
Albion,  III.,  and  then  went  to  Boston,  where  he 
established  The  American  Spectator,  In  1889  he 
founded  TIte  Arena,  of  which  he  was  editor  until 
1896.  For  a  short  time  he  edited  The  New  Time 
in  Chicago,  and  later  Tlie  Coming  Age  until  that 
magazine  was  merged  into  The  Arena^  of  which 
he  (1904)  became  sole  editor.  A  firm  bcdiever  in 
pure  democracy,  he  holds  that  the  most  impor- 
tant immediate  step  is  the  introduction  of  the  in- 
itiative, referendum,  and  right  of  recall.  He  also 
favors  proportional  representation  and  direct 
primaries,  oelicves  in  public  ownership  of  all 
natural  monopolies,  and  holds  that  the  single  tax 
would  do  much  toward  establishing  equiuity  of 
rights  and  opportimities.  In  view  of  the  great 
inequalities  of  wealth  he  believes  that  a  graduated 
income  tax  and  an  inheritance  tax  should  be  in- 
troduced for  a  term  of  years,  as  an  eoualising 
factor.  He  is  the  author  of:  "Lessons  Learned 
from  Other  Lives*'  (1891);  "Civilization's  In- 
ferno" (1893) ;  "The  New  Time,  Essajrs  on  Social 
Problems"  (1894) ;  "  Whittier,  Prophet,  Seer,  and 
Man"    (1895);    "The   Century  of  Sir  Thocnas 
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More**  (i8p6);  ** Persons,  Places,  and  Ideas" 
(1896);  ana  "How  England  Averted  a  Revolu- 
tion of  Force'*  (1901),  etc.  Address:  5  Park 
Square,  Boston,  Mass. 

FLURSCHEIM,  MICHAEL:  German  social  re- 
former; bom  in  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  1844. 
From  i860  to  1867  he  worked  in  banks  in  Frank- 
fort. Berlin,  and  Paris.  In  1867  he  went  to  the 
United  States,  where  he  was  an  importer,  manu- 
facturer, and  inventor — first  in  New  York,  and 
from  1870-72  in  Virginia.  In  1872  he  returned 
to  Germany,  first  engaged  in  a  jotimalistic  en- 
terprise {The  American  I^ews),  and  in  1873  pur- 
chased the  Gaggenau  Iron  Wprks,  which  he  con- 
ducted for  fifteen  years  with  great  success.  He 
introduced  new  industries  into  Germany,  and  at 
one  time  he  had  taken  out  over  one  hundred 
patents.  In  1883  he  began  to  devote  a  part  of 
nis  time  to  social  reform.  In  1884  his  first  book, 
•*Auf  Friedlichem  Wege,"  appeared.  In  1886  he 
published  "Deutschland  in  100  Jahren,'*  a  pre- 
cursor of  Bellamy's  **  Looking  Backward,"  and 
the  flood  of  similar  writings  following  in  its  wake. 
In  1889  he  completed  and  soon  published  "Der 
Einzige  Rettungsweg,'*  and  in  1890  he  wrote  in 
English,  "Rent,  Interest,  and  Wages,"  which  ap- 
peared in  London  in  189 1.     In  1804  he  published 

Bausteine  fur  Social  Reform.'  In  1893  he 
went  to  the  U.  S.  and  Mexico,  to  assist  m  the 
foundation  of  a  cooperative  colony  on  land  na- 
tionalization principles.  Tho  a  follower  of  Henry 
George  in  the  general  idea  that  common  land 
ownership  is  the  fotmdation-stone  of  social  re- 
form, Flurscheim  differs  from  him  in  most  other 
theories,  and  also  in  regard  to  George's  proposal 
of  the  sins^le  tax,  which  he  calls  confiscation.  He 
prefers  ftdl  land  nationalization,  with  compensa- 
tion of  landowners.  He  considers  his  most  im- 
portant discovery  is  his  crisis  theory.  It  was  in 
1888  that  he  completed  this  theory.  He  holds 
that  the  cause  of  commercial  depression,  of  scar- 
city of  work — ^in  fact,  of  the  modem  social  prob- 
lem— is  that  the  very  rich  neither  constune  the 
total  of  their  incomes  nor  do  they  invest  a  great 
p^  of  their  savings  in  products  of  work  (ma- 
chines, houses,  steamers,  etc.).  They  mostly  in- 
vest in  spurious  capital,  consisting  of  nothing  but 
tribute  claims  that  give  no  opporttmity  for  work, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  by  increasing  the  debts  of 
the  people,  keep  back  their  purchasmg  power,  and 
thus  prevent  tnis  power  from  keeping  pace  with 
the  increasing  productive  power  of  tne  world, 
without  which  it  must  be  impossible  to  keep  at 
work  all  producers,  for  we  cannot  produce  if  we 
do  not  constune. 

This  spurious  capital,  these  tribute  claims,  have 
their  fotmdation  mainly  in  private  land  owner- 
ship; for  rent  is  the  mother  of  interest  and  com- 
pound interest.  As  long  as  capital  can  invest  in 
land  and  thus  obtain  rent,  it  will  claim  interest, 
wherever  otherwise  invested.  When  capital  can 
no  more  ptu*chase  rent,  it  will  be  offered  free  of 
interest  (of  interest  proper — i.  e.,  of  interest  less 
ri^  premium)  to  labor,  as  the  production  of  cap- 
ital, when  tmhampered  by  the  effects  of  private 
land  ownership,  wiU  exceed  the  demand,  and  all 
who  save  for  a  rainy  day  and  for  old  age  will  be 
pad  to  obtain  the  advantage  of  having  their  sav- 
ings preserved  intact  for  the  day  when  they  need 
them. 

One  other  reform  he  proposed  lately,  which, 
the  he  does  not  think  it  a  ftmdamental  one,  he 
judges  of  great  importance.     This  is  the  nation- 


alization of  commerce,  the  doing  away  with  all 
middlemen,  and  effecting  direct  exchange  of 
products  through  a  State  department,  that  mo- 
nopolizes it  just  as  letter  delivery  is  monopolized 
by  another  department.  He  desires  to  restrict 
individualism  to  production  where  competition  is 
a  stimulating  element,  whereas  it  only  produces 
waste  in  distribution.  This  system  would  allow 
the  introduction  of  another  reform  which  is  possi- 
ble in  this  way — a  money  reform.  Excnange 
could  take  place  through  warrants  issued  by  the 
commercial  department,  or  checks  drawn  on  the 
same,  which  warrants  are  redeemable  only  in 
goods  or  services.  Metal  money  would  become 
unnecessary  or  could  be  restricted  to  small  coins. 
He  has  introduced  the  above  three  reform  prin- 
ciples into  the  by-laws  of  the  Mexican  colony, 
Freeland — ^i.  e.,  common  land  ownership,  monopo- 
lization of  commerce  (distribution)  by  the  com- 
mimity,  and  warrant  money. 

FOLKS,  HOMER:  Secretarv  of  the  State 
Charities  Aid  Association,  New  York.  Was  bom 
Feb.  18,  1867,  at  Hanover,  Mich.  Graduated 
from  Albion  College  in  1889,  from  Harvard  in 
1890.  He  was  secretary  of  the  Children's  Aid 
Society  of  Pennsylvania  from  1890-93,  and  was 
appointed  secretary  of  the  State  Charities  Aid 
Association  of  New  York  in  Feb.,  1893,  which 
position  he  has  held  continuously  since  with  the 
exception  of  three  years — 190 1-4 — ^whenhewas 
Commissioner  of  Public  Charities  of  New  York 
City.  He  has  been  on  ntunerous  committees, 
both  for  the  state,  city,  and  the  U.  S.  Govern- 
ment. Author:  *'A  History  of  the  Care  of  Desti- 
tute, Neglected,  and  Delinquent  Children  in  the 
U.  S."  (1902);  "Family  Life  for  Delincjuent 
Children '  (1893);**  Reform  and  Public  Charities  *  * 
(1895);  **  Problems  in  the  Administration  of  Mu- 
nicipal Charities"  (looi);  and  other  papers  on 
similar  topics.  Address-.  105  East  Twenty- 
second  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

FOOD  VALUES:  The  science  of  nutrition,  tho 
a  comparatively  new  science,  has  recently  made 
rapid  progress.  The  chemical  standards  of  nu- 
trition have  been  mainly  investigated  by  Profess- 
or Voit  and  others  in  Germany,  by  Sir  Lyon 
Playfair  in  England,  by  Prof.  W.  O.  Atwater, 
Mrs.  Ellen  H.  Richards,  Edward  Atkinson,  and 
now  to  a  large  extent  and  very  effectually  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  the  United  States. 
Statistics  of  the  nutritive  values  of  food  have  been 
clearly  presented  by  Professor  Atwater  and 
others. 

The  animal  body  is  a  living  machine,  and, 
like  any  machine,  needs  fuel — i.  e.,  food — to 
enable  it  to  work,  and  also,  as  a  machine  does  not, 
it  needs  fuel  to  keep  it  alive  even  without  work. 
About  one  third  of  the  food  eaten  goes  to  main- 
tain life.  The  main  nutriments  of  the  body  are 
protein,  fats,  and  carbohydrates,  mineral  matter 
and  water.  What  is  called  protein  forms  tissue 
(muscles,  tendon,  fat,  etc.)>  and  serves  as  fuel. 
Fats  form  fatty  tissue  and  serve  as  fuel.  Car- 
bohydrates are  transformed  into  fat,  and  serve 
as  fuel.  Water  forms  60  per  cent  of  the  weight 
of  the  body  and  is  an  important  constituent 
of  food.  Mineral  matters  form  only  ^  or  6  per 
cent  of  the  body  by  weight,  but  are  important. 
The  standard  ot  nutrition  for  a  man  at  active 
but  not  excessive  work  is  700  grams  of  actual  nu- 
tritive and  (Hgestible  material  free  of  water,  450 
of  carbohydrates  or  starch,  150  of  fats,  150  of 
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protein,  with  such  mineral  ingredients  as  will  be 
found  in  any  miscellaneous  dietary  in  sufficient 
measure.  These  elements  will  yield  3,520  cal- 
ories, the  calory  being  the  amoimt  of  heat  neces- 
sary to  raise  one  kilo  or  i  ,000  grams  of  water  1°  C. 
In  order  to  make  allowances  for  inevitable  waste, 
we  may  safely  adopt  4,000  calories  as  the  average 
units  of  nutrition  lor  a  man  at  active  but  not  ex- 
cessive work  for  one  day;  2,700  calories  is,  how- 
ever, perhaps  enough  to  nourish  a  man  at  seden- 
tary emplo3rment.  The  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,"  Farmers'  Bulletin  142'  (1902), pub- 
lishes the  following  table  of  food  values: 


Kind  op  Food 


Meats  and  fish., 


Dairy  products 

Aninuu  food  (of  mixed 

diet) 

Cereals 

Legumes  (dried) 

Sugars 

Starches 

Vegetables 

Fruits 

Vegetable     foods     (of 

mixed  diet) 

Total  food  (of  mixed 

diet)., 


PROTBIN 


♦3  >» 


Per 
ct. 


fi  U 


Calo- 
ries 


1.940 
1,980 
1.940 

X.940 
I.7SO 
I.S70 


X.410 
x.Sao 


1.840 
I.Sao 


Fat 


li 


Per 

ct. 


"^1 


Calo- 
ries 


4.040 
4.090 
3.990 

4.050 
3.800 
3.800 


3.800 
3.800 

3.800 

4.050 


Carbo- 
hydratrs 


Per 
ct. 


•§1 

n 


Calo- 
ries 


1.730 
1.730 
1.730 

1.730 
1.860 
1.840 
1.750 
1.860 
1,800 
1.630 

1. 830 

I.830 


The  department  also  makes  the  following 
statements  of  food  values.    (* *  Year  Book,  1 90 2  ") : 

POODS  GROUPED  ACCORDING  TO  THEIR  VALUE  AS 
A    SOURCE    OF    ENERGY    OR    FUEL 

Cheap. — Furnishing  more  than  1,900  calories 
energy  for  ten  cents  at  ordinary  prices:  All 
cereal  products;  sugars,  starches,  etc. ;  lard;  dried 
beans  and  peas;  cheap  fat  cuts  of  meat,  such  as 
beef,  plate  and  brisket,  and  mutton  neck,  fat  salt 
pork  and  bacon;  potatoes  and  sweet  potatoes. 

Medium. — Furnishing  800  to  1,900  calories  en- 
ergy for  ten  cents  at  ordinary  prices :  Such  cuts  of 
meat  as  beef  flank,  neck,  shank,  and  shoulder, 
veal  flank  and  knuckle,  mutton  chuck,  rib,  and 
loin,  and  the  cuts  of  pork  with  the  exception  of 
bacon  and  fat  salt  pork ;  such  vegetables  as  green 
peas  and  beans,  parsnips,  beets,  and  turnips; 
dried  fruits ;  butter,  cream,  condensed  milk,  whole 
and  skimmed  milk;  salt  mackerel;  a  few  fruits, 
such  as  apples,  pears,  and  grapes. 

Expensive. — Furnishing  less  than  800  calories 
energ^  for  ten  cents  at  ordinary  prices :  The  leaner 
and  the  more  expensive  cuts  of  meat,  such  as 
beef  chuck,  rib,  round,  and  loin,  mutton  leg  and 
most  cuts  of  veal;  chicken  and  turkey ;  eggs,  when 
costing  over  twenty-five  cents  a  dozen ;  fresh  and 
preserved  fish  and  shellfish;  green  vegetables, 
such  as  cabbage,  lettuce,  cucumbers,  tomatoes, 
celery,  greens,  etc.;  fresh  fruits,  except  those 
enumerated  above ;  canned  vegetables  and  fruits. 

Concerning  the  food  eaten  by  different  nation- 
alities, Mulhall  ('*  Dictionary  of  Statistics")  gives 
the  following  table,  except  that  the  figures  for  Aus- 
tralasia are  taken  from  Coglan*s  "Year  Book  ": 


COUNTRV 


United  Kingdom 
Fmnte .......... 

Germany. ....... 

Austria . , 

Italjf.,    ..    a.H    .*. 

Stftm 

Portugal., . ,  . . . 

Sweden 

Norw»y.  ►♦,,►*. 

Denmark. 

Holland........ 

Belgium 

Switzerland. . . . . 

Hamania 

Servia  ..,....►* 

Umted  Slates, . . 
Canada ........ 

Australasia 


Lv.  FB«  InmAMiTAwr 


J  SO 

4&0 
400 

4  Ho 
Soo 
560 
4-10 

560 

5  go 
440 
400 

400 
400 

377 


1*9 

tl 
64 
SI 
6t 
?6 
71 
49 
61 
78 
64 
JT 
6S 
61 
Si 
S4 
150 
go 


]  .QlO 

iSo 

5« 

90 

40 

500 

Sw 

4t« 

S3« 

i.osa 
144 

So 

flo 

J  70 

6m 

jfiS 


3 


6 

Jl 
39 


140 

140 

I4> 

110 

I 

I 

161 
71 


This  question  of  food  has  a  very  direct  and 
practical  bearing  on  wages  and  productivity. 
Workmen  ill  paid  are  ill  fed,  and  workmen  fll  fed 
cannot  do  work  equally  valuable  to  the  work  of 
well-fed  men.  European  manufacturers  con- 
tinually marvel  that  American  producers  (e.  g., 
in  the  steel  mills)  can  sell  their  produce  so  chea|Hy 
and  yet  pay  such  high  wages.  But  as  proven  in 
Schoenhofs  "Economy  of  High  Wages,"  high 
wages  are  really  cheap  wages,  because  the  l^gii- 
grade  workman  produces  so  much  more.  And 
a  large  part  of  the  reason  for  this  is  that  be  is 
better  fed.  The  well-fed  workman  has  in  the 
first  place  more  vital  power  and  endurance; 
and  secondly,  he  has  better  quality  of  brawn  and 
mind;  he  works  less  on  a  strain  and  nervous 
stimulus.  His  hand  is  steadier,  his  eye  clearer, 
his  brain  more  alert.  He  needs  less  minute  di- 
rection and  overseeing,  which  is  expensive  and 
rarely  satisfactory.  He  needs  also  less  stimu- 
lants, so  much  so  that  many  temperance  experts 
declare  that  good  food. is  one  of  the  best  cures  for 
the  liquor  habit.  That  American  skilled  work- 
men drink  less  beer  and  any  alcoholic  drink  than 
their  English  or  European  competitors  is  proba- 
bly one  of  the  reasons  for  their  nigher  proauctiv- 
ity.  All  this  is,  in  fact,  a  matter  of  fo(xl.  A  few 
English  manufacturers  (among  them  Cham- 
berlain of  Birmingham)  have  wiUiin  recent  years 
voluntarily  raised  their  wages,  being  convmced 
that  they  would  be  more  than  repaid  in  in- 
crease of  production.  (See  Production;  Pricbs; 
Wages.) 

Rbpbrbncbs:  W.  G.  Thompson.  Practical  DutHics  (xoei): 
Howell's  An  American  Text-book  of  Physiotogy  (1897); 
Chittenden.  Nutrition  of  Man  (1007);  Various  Fanmen' 
BulUtins  of  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  especially 
No.  X4».  by  Professor  Atwater  (1902). 

FOREIGN  BORN.    See  Population. 

FORESTRY:  Practical  forestry,  tho  com- 
paratively new  to  America,  is,  historically,  quite 
old.  In  earliest  times  the  forest  was  reserved  for 
the  game  it  contained,  and  was  closed  to  the 
poorer  people.  In  this  era,  when  a  man's  life  was 
worth  less  than  that  of  the  hare  which  he  at- 
tempted to  trap,  forest  reservation  was  exceed- 
ingly unpopular,  and  the  feeling  is  even  now 
not  altogether  outgrown. 
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la,  of  all  the  great  nations,  has  wholly  neg- 
its  forests,  and  as  a  consequence  suffers 
from  the  effects  of  deforestation  than  any 
country.  The  great  floods  which  annually 
)wn  the  Yang-tse  carry  destruction  in  their 
uid  cause  the  loss  ot  thousands  of  lives, 
floods  are  due  wholly  to  the  fact  that  the 
;heds  are  absolutely  treeless.  Germany, 
e,  and  Switzerland  have  brought  forestry  to 
best  development,  and  these  three  countries 
;  a  large  revenue  from  the  administration  of 
forest  estates.  Forestry  was  practised  in 
long  before  Milton's  time,  because  his  fa- 
line  "thick  as  leaves  in  Vallambrosa,"  re- 
to  a  planted  forest — ^the  work  of  Italian 

5. 

estry  in  the  United  States,  in  spite  of  the 
strides  which  it  has  made  in  the  last  few 

is  still  very  much  in  its  infancy.  In  the 
days  of  the  colonies  the  value  of  the  forests 
:  first  recognized,  and  the  colonial  governors 
ilgated  laws  for  forest  preservation.  But 
)rest  had  to  be  cleared  to  make  way  for 
and  gardens.  It  was  a  place  where  Indians 
ild  animals  lurked,  and  as  such  was  to  be  got 
'.  This  feeling  ^w,  and  the  "westward 
5  of  empire"  meant  the  downfall  of  the 
before  the  settler's  ax.  There  was  inaugu- 
a  period  of  waste,  which  was  kept  up  until 
-esent  time.  Lumbermen  now  say  that  the 
►art  of  the  forest  was  thrown  away, 
xnt  investigations  have  shown  that,  at  the 
it  rate  of  cutting,  the  timber  supply  of  the 
will  not  last  out  the  first  half  of  the  twen- 
century.  It  became  imperative  that  steps 
i  be  taken  to  preserve  those  forests  which 
lot  yet  taken  up,  and  out  of  this  need  grew 
ational  Forest  Service  and  the  present  sys- 
)f  national  forests. 

ho  American  forestry  is  not  confined  to  the 
nment's  activities,  by  far    the  most    im- 
portant work  is  that  which  is  being 

^^^  done  by  the  Forest  Service  of    the 

^^     Dep£urtment    of     Agriculture.     The 

princi|>al    business    of    the    Forest 

X  is  the  administration  of  the  national  for- 

These  lie  wholly  within  the  West,  where 
ily  remaining  forests  on  public  lands  were 

found.  The  present  area  of  the  national 
B  is  about  160,000,000  acres,  an  area  equal 
i  New  England  and  Middle  Atlantic  States. 
bjects  of  the  administration  of  this  domain 
ree-fold:  first,  to  preserve  the  forests  to  fu- 
enerations;  second,  to  give  them  the  high- 
e  in  the  present;  and  third,  to  make  them 
istaining.  To  accomplish  these  ends,  the 
are  is  to  see  that  fire  and  waste  are  elimi- 

i  national  forests  are  used  in  several  ways :  as 
xe  ol  timber  supply,  as  grazing  areas,  and 
laervers  of  water.  In  some  places,  partic- 
in  connection  with  the  development  of 
ion  under  the  Reclamation  Service,  their 
pal  use  is  as  a  protection  cover.  In  such 
1  they  will  not  be  touched  except  where 
chief  purpose  will  be  subserved  by  the  cut- 
in  enck>8ing  large  areas  of  forest  it  is  im- 
»fe  not  to  include  certain  grazing  or  agricul- 
fauuL  In  the  case  of  agricultural  land  it  is 
^T  open  for  homestesui  entry  as  when  a 
of  the  open  public  domain.  Moreover, 
axe  certain  advantages  to  be  had  in  connec- 
itii  settlements  on  the  national  forests,  such 
» land  can  be  selected  by  metes  and  bounds 


to  include  only  good  areas,  instead  of  having  to 
take  all  the  land  that  falls  within  a  rectangular 
quarter  section,  as  is  the  usual  case ;  the  free  use 
of  timber  and  stone  and  of  the  range,  where  such 
use  is  for  f>rivate  purposes. 

Timber  is  cut  and  sold  from  the  national  for- 
ests where  the  cutting  means  an  improvement,  C'r 
where  the  forest  crop  is  riix?.  In  tnese  cases  the 
land  is  not  skinned,  prowr  ]">recautionary  meas- 
ures are  taken  against  trie  ravages  of  fire,  which 
almost  invariably  follow  lutiil>ering  o]x»rations, 
and  seed  trees  arc  always  left  so  that  natural  re- 
production will  follow.  In  most  cases  this  is  all 
that  is  necessary  to  secure  a  future  stand  of  tim- 
ber, but  for  the  puriK)sc  of  reforesting  burned 
areas,  or  where  natural  reproduction  is  insuffi- 
cient, planting  o])erations  are  carried  on  in  con- 
nection with  the  forests,  and  rangers*  nurseries 
are  fixed  institutions. 

The  two  principal  sources  of  revenue  from  the 

national  forests  are,  therefore,  the  fees  which  are 

received  for  the  grazing  privileges, 

Vatioiud    ^"^^  ^^®  stumpage  price  obtained  by 

Fontti  ^^®  ^vemment  for  its  lumber.  The 
grazmg  privileges  are  eagerly  sought 
for  by  stockmen  throughout  the  West, 
because  the  forest  administration  msures  to  them 
an  ecjui table  allotment,  makes  the  range  perma- 
nent by  preventing  overgrazing,  and  obviates 
difllculties  Ixitween  the  conflictmg  interests  of 
sheep  and  cattle,  by  absolutely  segregating  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  range  for  these  two  industries. 
Indeed,  so  highly  is  the  grazing  administration 
held  that  stockmen's  associations  have  advocated 
that  a  similar  plan  be  put  in  oi)eration  for  all  the 
public  range  in  the  West,  whether  it  lies  within 
or  without  the  national  forests. 

The  timber  .sales  are  conducted  with  the  idea  of 
giving  the  best  service  to  the  immediate  locality 
served  by  any  particular  national  forest.  They 
are  not  conducted  with  the  idea  of  keeping  lumber 
prices  down,  or  coming  in  competition  with  pri- 
vate commercial  interests.  The  settler  and  small 
dealer  are,  if  anything,  favored  above  large  in- 
terests, and  the  whole  policy  is  summed  up  in  the 
idea  that  the  forests  shall  be  for  the  use  of  the 
greatest  number  of  people  over  the  greatest 
possible  period  of  time. 

The  national  forests  must  be  maintained  to 
supply  the  future.  If  they  did  only  this,  there 
would  be  a  sufficient  excuse  for  their  existence. 
But  to  be  truly  successful,  they  must  be  a  help 
now  and  all  the  time,  and  must  be  so  conducted 
that  they  will  "pay  as  they  go."  The  U.  S. 
Government  now  controls  approximately  14^.- 
000,000  acres  of  land  in  its  national  forests.  Some 
of  this  area  does  not  bear  merchantable  timber, 
yet  the  total  stand  is  estimated  to  be  approxi- 
mately 425.000,000,000  feet,  log  scale.  Xo  one  of 
the  largest  timherland  owners  in  the  country  holds 
more  than  4,000,000  acres,  nor  does  anyone  con- 
trol more  than  50.000.000,000  feet.  With  the 
possible  exception  of  Russia,  the  U.  S. 

fltatiitias     ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  largest  owner  of  stump- 
swumoB    ^^g  -j^  ^y^^  world .     From  now  on  there 

will  be  no  such  extensive  additions 
as  those  made  by  the  proclamation  of  March  2, 
1007,  which  added  more  than  15,000.000  acres 
to  the  national  forests. 

Outside  the  western  reserves  the  principal  in- 
terest in  national  forest  areas  is  in  connection 
with  the  proposed  White  Monntains  and  Southern 
Appalachian  forests.  Bills  for  the  creation  of 
these  forests  have  passed  thft  I^    ^   ^tv'aX't  ^"cA 


Forestry 
Fourier 
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have  received  the  approval  of  the  proper  commit- 
tees in  the  House,  and  it  is  tmderstood  they  had 
practically  the  unanimous  sentiment  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  back  of  them.  At  the  last 
moment  thev  failed  to  pass  the  House.  It  is 
very  likely  that  the  American  Forestry  Associa- 
tion and  the  other  interests  which  are  back 
of  the  bills  will  see  that  they  are  reintroduced 
at   another  session,  when    they  will    likely   be 


The  importance  of  government  administration 
of  the  Appalachian  forests  cannot  be  overesti- 
mated. Tne  slopes  of  these  mountains  contain  a 
large  proportion  of  the  remaining  supply  of  hard- 
woods, and  this  supply  should  be  made  to  ^o  as  far 
as  possible.  The  forests  of  the  Appalachians  are, 
however,  more  important  as  a  protective  cover 
than  for  any  other  purpose.  The  industrial  de- 
velopment of  the  South  will  depend  in  a  great 
measure  on  the  sustained  water  power  of  the 
streams  which  flow  from  the  Appalachian  Moun- 
tains. These  rivers  will  be  intermittent  in  char- 
acter and  will  go  from  extremes  of  flood  in  one 
season  to  drouth  in  another  and  become  sources 
of  damage  and  danger  if  the  mountain  sides  are 
denuded.  Through  the  forests  the  perpetual 
flow  of  the  streams  will  be  maintained,  and  a  spe- 
cific amount  of  water  power  can  be  depenaed 
upon.  The  southern  rivers  and  harbors  will  not 
be  silted  up,  nor  will  fertile  fields  and  valleys  be 
washed  away  by  the  action  of  floods. 

Two  names  will  go  down  in  history  in  connec- 
tion with  the  preservation  of  the  forest  resources 
of  the  U.  S.     One  of  them  is  that  of  Theodore 


ship.  Rich  by  inheritance,  and  with  no  other 
incentive  to  the  work  than  his  love  for  it,  be  has 
thrown  himself  into  the  cause  of  furthering  for- 
estry in  the  U.  S.  with  a  zeal  and  industry  that 
are  stupendous.  Every  other  interest  in  his  life 
has  been  made  subservient  to  this,  his  one  great 
purpose.  He  and  President  Roosevelt  have 
worked  hand  in  hand,  and  to  neither  of  them  will 
future  y^ears  bring  any  greater  monument  than 
that  which  they  themselves  have  created  in  the 
national  forests  and  the  forest  policy  of  this 
government. 


Statb 


Arizona 

Colorado 

California 

Idaho 

Nebraska. . . . , 

Nevada , 

New  Mexico. . 
Oklahoma.... 

Kansas , 

MonUina , 

Oregon 

South  Dakoto 

Utah 

Washington.. 

Wyoming 

Alaska 

Porto  Rico. . . 

Totol... 


Ntmibar 
of  nation- 
al forests 


so 

so 

3 

5 

X3 


X 

«3 

13 

.1 

6 

9 

s 


Total  af«a 


9.463.7aS 

XS.74S.7M 

a1.S49.t71 

>o,336.4>7 

556.07> 

z.39Xt999 

7.007.644 

00,000 

97.a8o 

ao.SaS.s6s 

x6.465.a5s 

x.a63.7io 

7.xx9.47a 

1a.e6s.500 

9.oao.47S 

4.909.SSe 

65.950 


147.94S.6SS 


To  April  ao.  1907. 
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Country 


Alsace-Lorraine. 

Austria 

Baden 

Bavaria 

Denmark 

France 

Hesse 

Italy 

Norway 

Prussia 

Russia 

Saxe-Meiningen . 

Saxony 

Saxe- Weimar. . . , 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Wurtemberg 


Total. 


States 


Acres 

343.545 

2.573.940 

348,000 

3,xso,ooo 

143,140 

a.Soo.ooo 

177.880 

128.960 

a. 130,948 

6.95S,aa7 

640,000.000 

106, S30 

44a,ooo 

110.910 

18,080.753 

96.497 

4ao,ooo 


Towns,  etc. 


40.630 

3.456.78a 

555,069 

800,000 

3,96a 

4,800.000 

a34.955 


a,s63.8xa 
84.460 


1,414.677 


Institutions 


544.670 
800,000 


763.6s  a 

Not 

1,480 


Private 


921.965 

x6.754.a90 

466.770 

3.149.400 

505.900 

16.000,000 

X99.1S5 

7.000,000 

7.000.000? 

xo,8a8.730 

(jvon 

7X,850 

Sao.ooo 

xao.5xo 

SS.7x5.x3S 

604.0x4 

537.000 


T6la] 


i.xso^xo 

«3.99344a 

X.M9.S39 


65x.ooa 

a3.60o.000 

6ia.oao 

7.xa8.96e 

9. 130.948 

ax.  XX  1.4*1 

640.000.000 

•64.310 

96a.ooo 

a3x.4ao 

76.79S.SSS 

a.xx5.xSS 

957.000 


8x6.03x.64S 


Roosevelt,  the  president  under  whom  the  forest 
policy  of  the  nation  has  received  its  greatest 
impetus.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  his  greatest 
popularity  lies  in  the  West,  he  has  deliberately  es- 
poused a  policy  contrary  to  many  powerful  influ- 
ences there  in  order  to  keep  the  people's  property 
in  the  people's  hands.  At  a  time  when  the  most 
determmed  opposition  was  being  made  to  his 
policy,  and  when  legislation  was  pending  that 
would  make  it  almost  impossible  for  him  to  fur- 
ther enlarge  the  national  forests,  he  had  the 
courage  to  make  large  additions  to  the  existing 
reserves. 

Mr.  Gifford  Pinchot,  the  U.  S.  Forester,  is  the 
one  other  man  whose  name  will  shine  with  equal 

Splendor  in  connection  with  the  cause  of  forestry. 
e  is  an  example  of  the  best  in  American  citizen- 


In  Great  Britain,  according  to  report  in 
1903  of  a  departmental  committee  the  area  of 
waste,  heather,  and  rough  pasture  or  land  out 
of  cultivation  in  the  United  Kingdom  on  which 
afforestation  could  be  profitably  undertaken  is 
21,000,000  acres,  and  that  afforestation  would 
furnish  remunerative  labor  to  an  increased  ntial 
population,  land  under  forests  requiring  mote 
labor  than  the  same  area  under  ^eep.  The 
world  is  approaching  a  dearth  in  its  supply  of  co- 
niferous timber,  which  constitutes  bet^mn  80  and 
90  oer  cent  of  the  total  British  timber  imports, 
and  which  can  be  grown  in  these  islands,  and  the 
question  is  therefore  a  matter  of  grave  national 
concern. 

The  figures  for  woodlands,  as  given  in  "Agri- 
cultural Statistics,  1905/'  are: 
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Coppice 

Pkmtatioos  (smce 

T895) 

Other  woods 

Total  woodlands. 


England 


Acres 

59.647 
1.117,703 


1.715.473 


Scot- 
land 


Acres 
a3.oi5 

35.407 
809.987 


868,409 


Wales 


Acres 
15.733 

8.6a9 
159.999 


184.361 


Great 
Britain 


Acres 
576,871 

103.683 
a.087.689 


a.768.a43 


In  the  Gennan  Empire  some  I3i995i859  acres 
were  estimated  to  be  m  forests, or  25  percent  of 
the  empire.'  They  are  cared  for  by  the  State  on 
scientinc  methods.  Prussia  alone  receives  from 
forests  and  domains  a  revenue  of  some  $20,000,- 
000.  In  France  about  15  per  cent  is  under  for- 
ests; in  Norway,  22  per  cent;  in  Russia,  64  per 
cent  of  the  forests  (in  European  Russia)  belong 
to  the  State.  The  revenue  from  the  State  forests 
in  1904  was  50,452,000  rubles,  and  the  expenses 
11,143,000.  Bristow  Adams. 

FOUUDLING  HOSPITALS:  In  ancient  times 
infanticide,  at  least  by  exposure,  was  frequent. 
Aristotle  and  Pliny  the  Elaer  defended  it.  Insti- 
tutions for  the  rescuing  of  exposed  children  do 
not  seem  to  have  been  wholly  unknown,  and  the 
Christian  Church  early  condemned  such  expo- 
sure and  rescued  infants ;  but  the  first  foundlmg 
hospital  for  the  receipt  of  infants  abandoned 
by  their  parents  appears  to  have  been  estab- 
lished by  the  Bishop  of  Treves  in  the  sixth 
century.  The  first  authenticated  one  is  that  at 
Milan.  This  was  copied  elsewhere,  the  usual  way 
being  to  receive  the  infants  in  a  marble  basin  in 
front  of  the  cathedral.  In  the  Middle  Ages, 
foundling  hospitals  existed  in  all  the  large  Con- 
tinental cities,  tho  the  system  was  early  abolished 
in  Germany.  In  France  it  was  early  condemned 
as  leading  to  vice,  but  defended  as  preventing 
infanticide,  and  continued.  The  revolutionary 
government  of  France  in  1790  called  such  chil- 
dren enfanis  de  la  patrie,  and  decreed  that  every 
pregnant  girl  should  receive  a  premium  of  $24. 
This  was  abolished  in  181 1,  but  foundling  hospi- 
tals were  maintained.  They  exist  still  m  large 
numbers  in  France  and  Spain,  and  to  a  less  extent 
in  other  countries.  Those  in  Russia  are  the  larg- 
est. The  medieval  device  long  used  in  France, 
and  perhaps  still  used  there  in  some  parts  of  the 
country,  consists  of  a  double  cradle.  When  the 
child  has  been  placed  in  the  cradle  on  the  out- 
side of  the  building,  the  contrivance  is  revolved, 
ringing  a  bell  as  it  turns.  The  purpose  of  these 
** tours"  is  to  make  it  easy  to  get  nd  of  babies,  that 
there  may  be  no  temptation  to  infanticide.  The 
a^tation  for  the  abolition  of  this  system  was 
bitterly  resisted.  When  the  tours  had  been  sup- 
prest  m  some  places  attention  was  called  to  the 
tact  that  infanticide  increased  thereafter.  But 
further  examination  of  the  statistics  showed  that 
Infanticide  had  also  increased  in  those  depart- 
ments where  the  tours  were  still  in  operation ;  in 
fact,  it  had  increased  faster  in  the  latter  than  in 
the  former.  From  1869-73  there  were  received 
in  France  5,076  infants,  of  whom  2,037  died. 

At  present  in  France  the  fotmdling  hospitals 
are  merely  for  the  temporary  care  of  infants.  In 
Vienna  mothers  who  brinc^  mfants  to  the  fotmd- 
ling hospitals  must  nurse  them  three  months.  In 
London  foundlings  and  illegitimate  infants  are 
leoeived  only  after  careful  investigation.  In  the 
United  States  foundlings  are  usiially  received  in 


poorhouses;  the  foundling  hospitals  exist  in  all 
the  larger  cities.  Infants,  however,  are  now 
increasingly  boarded  out  under  the  supervision 
of  the  State,  the  result  being  that  the  death-rate 
of  foundlings,  which  in  hospitals  is  very  high,  has 
been  much  reduced.  Massachusetts  has  abolished 
foundling  hospitals  by  law,  and  the  tendency 
everywhere  is  in  that  direction.  (See  Child- 
Helping.) 

FOURIER  AND  FOURIERISM:  Fran9ois 
Charles  Marie  Fourier  was  bom  at  Besancon  in 
1772.  Well  educated  and  much  traveled,  but 
losing  his  property  in  the  Revolution,  he  served 
two  years  m  the  army,  and  later  entered  business 
in  Lyons.  In  1803  he  published  an  article  on 
European  politics.  Becoming  interested  in  social 
questions,  he  published  anonjrmously  his  "Th^ 
one  des  Quatre  Mouvements'*  (2  vols.,  1808). 
He  believed  that  the  full  indulgence  of  human 
nature,  with  all  its  pa.<;sions,  would  produce  haj)- 
piness  and  virtue.  Society  he  would  harmoni- 
ously organize  in  groups  (phalanxes)  of  r,6oo 
persons,  to  inhabit  a  phalanstery,  a  certain  propor- 
tion to  do  one  kind  of  work,  others  other  kinds, 
and  to  regulate  their  time  so  as  to  harmoniously 
develop  all  sides  of  life.  In  181 2  the  death  of  his 
mother  put  him  in  possession  of  a  small  stun  of 
money,  with  which  he  retired  to  Bellay  in  order 
to  perfect  his  second  work.  The  "Traits  de  T As- 
sociation Agricole  Domestique"  was  published  in 
two  volumes  at  Paris  in  1822,  and  a  stunmary  ap- 
peared in  the  following  year.  After  its  puolica- 
tion,  the  author  proceeded  to  Paris  in  the  hope 
that  some  wealthy  capitalist  might  be  induced  to 
attempt  the  realization  of  the  projected  scheme. 
Later  he  became  a  clerk  in  an  American  firm  in 
Paris.  In  1829  he  published  "Le  Nouveau 
Monde  Industnel.*'  in  183 1  he  attacked  the 
school  of  St.  Simon.  He  now  began  to  gain  fol- 
lowers, particularly  Victor  Consid^rant,  who 
in  1834  published  his  **  Destine  Sociale,"  the 
most  important  work  of  this  school.  In  183  a  a 
newspaper  was  attempted,  and,  with  many  in- 
terruptions, published,  till  it  was  supprest  in 
1850.  In  1832  Baudet  Dulary  became  a  convert, 
and  proceeded  to  establish  a  phalanstery  at 
Conde  sur  Vesgre,  but  it  soon  failed. 

Not  discouraged,  Fourier  lived  in  the  expecta- 
tion that  some  rich  man  would  appear  and  carry 
out  his  ideas.  He  announced  that  he  would  be  at 
home  every  day  at  a  certain  hour  to  receive  the 
rich  man,  and  is  said  to  have  done  so  each  day 
till  his  death  in  1837. 

Fourierism  has  been  frequently  described, 
sometimes  in  ridicule,  sometimes  in  admiration. 
Henry  James,  Sr.,  says  of  Fourier's  writings: 

Bvery  one  who  trusts  in  a  living  and  therefore  active  God. 
in  that  God  who  is  quite  as  active  and  original  in  our  day  as 
He  was  6.000  years  ago — in  short,  every  one  whose  hope  for 
humanity  is  lUert,  behooves  to  acquaint  himself  forthwith 
with  the  marvelous  literature  of  soaalism.  You  will  doubt- 
less find  things  of  an  apostolic  hardness  to  the  understanding; 
you  will  find  many  thmgs  to  startle,  many  thin^  perhaps  to 
disgust  you;  but  you  will  find  vastly  more,  both  in  the  way  of 
criticism  and  of  constructive  science,  to  satisfy  and  invigorate 
vour  understanding,  while  such  glimpses  will  open  on  every 
riand  of  God's  ravishing  harmonies  yet  to  ensue  on  earth,  that 
your  imagination  will  fairly  ache  with  contentment  and  plead 
to  be  let  off. 

John  Stuart  Mill  says  ("Political  Economy," 
Book  II.,  chap,  i.,  sec.  4) : 

The  most  skilfully  combined,  and  with  the  greatest  fore- 
sight of  objections,  of  all  the  forms  of  sodalism.  is  that  com- 
monly known  as  Fourierism.  This  system  does  not  contem- 
plate the  abolition  of  private  property,  nor  even  of  inberitanoe; 
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on  the  contrary,  it  avowedly  takes  mt43  considemtiou.  as  an 
element  in  the  distribution  of  the  produce,  capita]  as  well  as 
labor.  It  proposes  that  the  operaiion&  of  industry  should  be 
carried  oa  by  associations  of  about  2 ,000  member*,  combining 
their  labor  on  a  district  of  about  a  squarv  league  in  extent,  under 
the  guidance  of  chiefs  selected  by  themselves.  In  the  distri- 
bution, a  certain  minimum  is  tinsl  asa^gned  for  the  subsistence 
of  every  member  of  the  community,  whether  capable  or  not  of 
labor.  The  remainder  of  the  produce  is  shared  m  certain  pro- 
portions, to  be  determined  beforehand  among  the  three  ele- 
ments, labor,  capital,  and  talent.  The  capital  of  the  com- 
munity may  be  owned  in  uncq^ual  shares  by  difTerent  members, 
who  would  in  that  ca^  receive,  as  in  any  other  Joint-stock 
company,  the  proportional  dividends.  The  claim  of  each 
person  on  the  share  of  the  produce  apportioned  to  talent  is 
estimated  by  the  grade  or  rank  which  the  individual  occupies 
in  the  seven!  groups  of  laborers  to  which  he  or  she  belongs, 
these  grades  being  in  all  cases  conferred  by  the  choice  of  his 
or  her  companions.  The  remuneration,  when 
recciv'^d.  would  not  of  necessity  be  expended 
FonrieilllXI  or  enjoyed  in  cammoti;  there  would  bo  separate 
minages  for  all  who  preferred  them,  and  no 
other  community  of  lining  is  contemplated 
than  that  all  the  members  of  the  association  should  reside  in 
the  same  pile  of  buildings  for  sax'ing  of  labor  and  expense,  not 
only  in  building,  but  in  every  branch  of  domestic  economy ; 
and  in  order  that,  the  whole  of  the  buying  and  selling  opera- 
tion.^ of  the  community  being  performed  by  a  single  agent,  the 
enormous  portion  of  the  produce  of  industry  now  carried  off 
by  the  profits  of  mere  distributers  might  be  reduced  to  the 
smallest  amount  possible.  .  .  . 

According  to  the  Fouricrists,  scarcely  any  kind  of  useful 
labor  is  naturally  and  necessarily  disagreeable,  unless  it  is 
either  regard tjd  as  dishonorable^  or  is  immoderate  in  degree, 
or  destitute  of  the  stimulus  of  sympathy  and  emulation.  Ex- 
cessive toil  need  not,  they  contend,  be  undergone  by  any  one, 
in  a  society  in  which  there  would  be  no  idle  class  and  no  labor 
wasted,  as  so  enormous  an  amount  of  labor  is  now  wasted  in 
useless  things,  and  where  full  advantage  would  be  taken  of  the 
power  of  association,  both  in  increasing  the  efficiency  of  pro- 
duction and  in  economizing  consumption.  The  other  rcqui- 
sitea  for  rendering  labor  attractive  would,  they  think,  be  found 
tn  the  execution  of  all  labor  by  social  groups,  to  any  number 
of  which  the  same  individual  might  simultaneously  belong,  at 
his  or  her  own  choice^  their  grade  in  each  being  determined  by 
the  degree  of  service  which  they  were  found  capable  of  render- 
ing, as  appreciated  by  the  suffrages  of  their  comrades.  It  is 
inferred,  from  the  diversity  of  tastes  and  talents,  that  every 
member  of  the  community  would  be  attached  to  seveiaJ 
groups,  employing  themselves  in  various  kinds  of  occupation* 
some  bodily,  others  mental ,  and  would  be  capable  of  occupying 
a  high  place  in  some  one  or  more;  so  that  a  real  equality,  or 
somethmg  more  nearly  ap[>roaching  to  it  than  might  at  first 
be  supposed,  would  practically  result;  not  from  the  com- 
presdon,  but.  on  the  contrary,  from  the  largest  possible  de- 
velopment, of  the  various  natural  superiorities  residing  in 
each  individual. 

Even  from  so  brief  an  outline,  it  must  be  evident  that  this 
system  does  no  violence  to  any  of  the  general  laws  by  which 
human  action  even  in  the  present  impertect  state  of  moral  and 
intellecttial  cultivation,  is  influenced,  and  that  it  would  be  ex- 
tremely rash  to  pronounce  it  incapable  of  success,  or  unfitted 
to  realise  a  great  part  of  the  hopes  founded  on  it  by  its  par- 
tisans. 

Says  Prof.  R.  T,  Ely  ("French  and  German 
Socialism,"  pp.  91-94): 

The  central  idea  of  Fourier's  social  scheme  is  association. 
The    all -pervading   attraction    which    he    di.scovercd    draws 
man  to  man  and  reveals  the  will  of  God.     It  is  passionate  at* 
traction— a«^a^rio»i    ftassionnffUt.     It    urges   men    to   union* 
This  law  of  attraction  is  universal  and  eternal,  but  men  have 
thrown  obstacles  in  its  way  so  that  it  has  not 
had  free  course.     Consequently,  we  have  been 
Hia  ByitNn    driven  into  wrong  and  abnormal  paths.    When 
we  return  to  right  ways — when  we  follow  the 
direction,  given  us  by  attraction,  as  indicated 
in  our  twelve  passions  or  desires- — universal  harmony  will 
again  reign.     Economic  goods — an  indispensable  condition  of 
human  development— will  tic  obtained  in  abundance.     Prod- 
ucts will  be  increased   nianifold,  owing,  first,  to  the  opera- 
tion of  the  passion  to  labor  and  to  benefit  society:  secondly, 
to  the  economy  of  associated  ctlort.  .  .  . 

A  social  organization  must  be  formed  which  will  allow  free 
play  to  our  passions,  so  that  they  may  combine  harmoniously. 
Our  present  society,  called  civihzaUon,  docs  not,  and  cannot, 
do  this.  It  is  a  system  of  oppression  and  repression,  and  is 
necessarily  a  frightful  discord.  Harmony  can  only  be  found 
in  combinations  of  suitable  numbers  in  communities  known 
as  phalanxes^  and  occupying  buildings  called  phalansteries. 
Each  phalanx  is  a  unit,  a  great  family,  and  dwells  in  a  sin- 
gle building,  a  phalanstery.  What  is  it  that  determines  the 
proper  number  for  a  single  phalanx?  It  is  again  the  twelve 
passions  of  man.  These  can  be  combined  in  Sao  diflTercnt  ways 
m  as  many  individuals,  and  no  possible  combination  otight  to 
be  unrepresented  in  the  workers  of  any  phalanx,  or  there  wiU  be 
a  lock  of  perfect  hGumoay ,    But  in  every  communi  ty  there  wiH 


be  found  old  men,  infants,  and  those  disabled  on  acoouot  ol 
illness  or  accident.  Provision  must  ajso  be  foade  for  ab^ 
fences.  There  ought  not.  then,  to  be  less  than  1.500  or  i,6oe 
members  tn  a  phalanx,  tho  400  is  mentioned  as  a  possible  bat 
undesirable  minimum;  i.fioo  to  2.000  members  are  nooot' 
mended.  A  larger  number  would  produce  discord,  and  ii» 
therefore,  inadmissible.  But  a  further  arrangement  Lsneco- 
sarv.  These  different  characters  thrown  together  helter- 
skelter  would  no  more  produce  Imrmony  than  it  would  for  one 
blindfolded  to  draw  from  a  bag  a.ooo  combination.-^  of  uotes 
for  the  piano  and  play  them  in  the  order  in  which  they  were 
drawn.  On  the  contrary,  they  must  be  ordered  intclligcnily 
in  series,  the  series  combined  into  groups,  and  the  groups  iato 
the  phalanx. 

But  when  Fourier  fell  to  arranging  his  phalanx 
he  kt  his  ideas  run  away  with  him  into  amusing 
absurdities.  He  maintained  that  if  England 
would  introduce  his  phalanxes  her  labor  would 
become  so  productive  that  she  could  pay  off 
her  national  debt  in  six  months  by  the  sale  of 
hens'  egjjs.  He  would  divide  the  time  in  his  pha- 
lanxes into  fixt  mathematical  divisions,  allotting 
certain  periods  for  study,  for  work,  for  amuse* 
ments,  for  love-making,  etc.  He  thought  that 
his  mathematical  harmonies  enabled  him  to  un- 
derstand the  world  and  the  universe.  The  chid 
of  a  phalanx  is  a  unarch.  The  next  highest 
officer  is  at  the  head  of  three  or  four  phalanxes, 
and  is  called  a  diiarch,  Triarchs,  tetrarchs,  pen- 
tarchs,  etc.,  follow;  while  the  highest  officer  of 
the  world  is  the  omniarch.  who  dwells  at  Constan- 
tinople, the  capital  of  the  world. 

The  duration  of  the  human  race  on  earth,  he 
held,  would  be  80,000  years,  divided  into  two 
periods  of  ascending  and  two  of  descending 
vibrations.  Lions  would  be  taught  to  draw 
wagons,  as  a  symbol  of  the  victory  of  man  over 
nature.  His  conception  of  the  relation  of  the 
sexes,  altho  giving  vent  to  some  noble  thoughts 
about  the  freedom  of  woman,  was,  to  say  the 
least,  contrary  to  conventional  views,  and,  ac- 
cording to  some,  utterly  gross  and  immoral .  Such 
are  some  of  the  fantasies  that  mingled  with 
Fourier's  profound  thoughts.  On  his  tombstone 
were  inscribed  words  wnich  were  considered  to 
give  the  key  to  his  whole  system :  m 

Lts  atira^tioHs  sont  propcffiionalks  au%  tUstinSet,         ^ 
La  siri«  distribue  Us  harmonics. 

Fourierism  had  little  practical  application  in 
France,  Only  two  French  phalanxes  were  ever 
started  and  both  soon  failed.  For  the  efforts  of 
Fourier's  leading  disciple,  see  Consider.\nt.  The 
most  permanent  result  of  Fourierism  in  France  is 
the  Familist^re  at  Guise  which  Godet  began  as  A 
Fourierite  colony,  tho  it  only  finally  followed 
Fourier's  thought  in  a  very  general  way.  (See 
Guise,) 

In  the  United  States,  however,  Fourierism 
swept  in  a  wave  from  1840  to  1850.  Brisbane 
(q.  V.)  presented  its  ideas  in  his  "Social  Destiny  of 
Man/*  Horace  Greeley  ojiened  the  columns  of 
the  New  York  Tribune  to  its  teachings.  Prom- 
inent men  took  it  up.  Brook  Farm  (q^v.)  in  1844 
became  a  Fourierite  phalanx,  and  its  paper,  the 
Diai^  was  converted  into  the  Harbinger,  a  wee^ " 
Fourierite  organ,  w*hich  endured  four  years  (184. 
1848).  In  184;?  Brisbane  had  started  a  montr 
organ,  the  Phalanx,  which  was  disconttnuei 
when  the  Harbinger  began.  The  largest  Fotiricr- 
ite  colony  was,  however,  the  North  American 
Phalanx,  established  in  1843  at  Red  Bank^  Moo- 
mouth  County.  N.  J.,  with  a  capital  of  $S,ooo. 
It  endured  over  twelve  years.  In  all  Noyes  tells 
us  of  forty-one  Fourierite  phalanxes,  and  there 
were  doubtless  more,  tho  many  of  them  were 
very  small  and  weak,  and  most  of  them 
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latorely  with  insufficient  capital  against  the 
ment  of  prominent  Fourieirtes. 
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'  (1879);  norris  Hillquit,  History  of  Socialism  in  the 
S.  (1896). 

IZWELL,  HERBERT  SOMERTON:  Eng. 
>iofessor  of  political  economy ;  bom  at  Shep- 
Mallet,  Somersetshire,  1849;  educated  at 
•n's  College,  Taunton,  and  at  St.  John's  Col- 
Cambridge  (M.A.,  1872).  In  1881  he  was 
ed  professor  of  political  economy  at  Univer- 
!^l&ge,  London,  which  chair  he  still  occiipies. 
?oxwell  is  a  fellow  of,  St.  John's  College,  Uam- 
pe.  He  early  devoted  himself  to  the  col- 
>n  of  works  on  social  and  political  economy, 
succeeded  in  gathering  together  a  library  of 
i  than  30,000  books  and  tracts,  some  of  them 
rare.  It  was  bought  in  1901  by  the  Gold- 
li's  Company,  and  presented  to  the  Univer- 
af  London.  Professor  Fox  well  was  editor  of 
tms's  Investigations  in  Currency  and  Fi- 
e,"  and  of  Menger's  **  Right  to  the  Produce  of 
>r."  He  has  hunself  written  various  papers, 
hr  upon  monetary  Questions.  Address:  1  Har- 
Road,  Cambridge,  England. 

lAHCB:  A  republic  since  1870.  The  oon- 
tion  of  1871  has  been  revised  in  1875,  1884, 
,  and  1889. 

L  Statistics 

ea,  307,318  sq.  m.  Population  (1906,  al- 
:  stationary  for  a  ntunber  of  years),  39,352,- 
The  census  is  taken  every  five  years.  In 
there  were  18,916,889  males  and  19.533,899 
les.  The  population  per  sq.  m.  was  190.9. 
tgn  population  (1901),  1,033,871,  of  which 
most  numerous  were  193,178  Italians  and 
(39  Belgians. 
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iHcipalCittes  (looi  census). — Paris,  3,714,068 
hitants;  Marseilles,  491,161;  Lyons,  459,099; 
leaux,  215^,638;  Lille,  210,696;  Toulotise, 
)4i;St.  Etienne,  146,559;  Roubaix,  142,365; 
tes,  132,990:  Le  Havre,  130,196. 
iigious  Statistics. — Nominally,  the  vast  ma- 
Y  of  Frenchmen  are  Roman  Catholics ;  prac- 
ly,  there  are  many  unbelievers.     Up  to  Jan. 

1, 1906,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
wA  aad  *^  Reformed  Church,  the  Augsburg 
ImT^  Confession,  and  the  Jewish  Religious 
^^       Commtmitv  were  recognized  by  the 

State,  altho  the  Roman  Catholic 
rch  was  considered  the  State  church,  ac- 
ing  to  the  Concordat  of  1801   and  the  Or- 


ganic Articles  of  1802.  The  ministers  of  these 
creeds  also  received  their  salaries  £rom  the  State. 
In  1892,  when  the  last  religious  census  was  taken, 
there  were:  Roman  Catholics,  35,387,000;  Prot- 
estants, 580,000;  Jews,  49,000;  other  religions, 
2,995.995-  In  1905  the  recognized  creeds  received 
from  the  State  3 7,5  28,800  francs,  and  from  depart- 
ments and  communes,  7,555.042  fr.;  making  47,- 
083 ,84  2  fr.  By  the  law  of  separation  of  Church  and 
State,  which  went  into  effect  Tan.  i,  1906  (the  gov- 
ernment claiming  that  the  Church  of  Rome  had 
already  violated  the  Concordat) ,  ecclesiastics  over 
60  years  of  age  and  30  years  of  service,  formerly 
recognized  by  the  State,  are  entitled  to  a  pension 
of  three  fourths  of  their  salary,  and  those  over 
45  years  and  25  of  service  to  one  half  of  their 
salary.  Other  ecclesiastics  formerly  recognized 
by  the  State  were  to  receive  grants  for  four  years, 
and  in  very  small  communes  for  eight  years. 
The  total  amount  of  pensions  and  grants  m  the 
first  year  is  29,563,871  francs  descending  to  20,- 
018,326  in  the  fourtn  year.  This  is  for  38,093 
Roman  Catholic  ecclesiastics  (including  17  arch- 
bishops and  67  bishops),  686  Protestants  and  54 
Jews.  Church  buildings  and  dwellings  in  actual 
use  were  to  be  made  over  to  associations  of  citi- 
zens, for  public  worship  {associations  cultuelles) 
under  civil  law.  This  law  was  bitterly  opposed 
by  the  Church  of  Rome  as  taking  away  its 
power  of  ecclesiastical  rule,  and  very  few  asso- 
ciations have  been  formed.  The  State  has 
granted  minor  concessions,  but  the  main  law 
IS  maintained  with  the  general  support  of  the 
country.  A  law  of  1901  required  all  religious 
associations  and  estabhshments  to  be  authorized 
by  the  State,  but  many  declining  to  apply  for  au- 
thorization dissolved  themselves,  ana  the  Cham- 
bers refusing  to  authorize  the  great  majority  of 
the  others,  fiiey  were  closed  in  1902. 

Education  is  absolutely  free  and  obligatory 
from  six  to  thirteen  years.     Teachers  must  oe  lay, 
and  all  teaching  by  monks  and  nuns  is  suppressed, 
tho  Catholics  may  have  their  parochial  schools. 
The  number  of  pupils  in  "Infant  Schools"  in 
1904-5  was  670,687,  that  of  teachers  8,838;  in 
"Primary  and  Higher"  schools  there 
Sducation   ^^^     5.568,030     pupils— 2,802,599 
boys  and  2,765,431  girls — and  150,- 
867    teachers.     The    public    schools 
had  4,513,214  pupils  of  the  primary  and  higher 
grades;  and  the  private  lay  schools  had  1,054,816 
pupils.     The   maximum  of    pupils    in    primary 
and    higher    schools  was  reached    in    1888-89, 
with  the  number  of  5,623,401;  since  that  time 
there  has  been  a  decrease.     (See  article  Educa- 
tion.) 

In  1905  there  were  24,743  miles  of  first-class 
railways  m  operation,  and  3,345  miles  of  local 
lines.     The    State    has    made    lar^e 
Oommiml-    ^^^^^^es  to  the  railroads,  which  will 
eation  "    eventually  revert  to  the  State  with- 
out compensation    (1950-60).     (See 
Railroads.)     There  are  3,012  miles 
of  canals  and  4.665  miles  of  river  used  for  internal 
navigation.     The   French  mercantile   fleet  con- 
sisted— Dec.  31,  1Q04 — of  15,057  sailing  vessels  of 
653,268    tons,    with    crews    74.348;    and    i,457 
steamers  of  696,059  tons,  with  crews  numbering 
16,133.     The  State  granted  subsidies  to  the  ex- 
tent of  40,770,000  francs. 

In  1904  France  had  11,869  post-offices  with 
total  postal  receipts  of  246,238,651  fr.  and  expen- 
ditures— ^for  both  posts  and  telegraphs—of  245,- 
862,9x1  fr.     The  length  of  telegraphic  lines  was 
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98,890  miles  with  369,630  miles  of  wire.  The 
telegraph  receipts  were  43,932,706  fr.  The  tel- 
ephone had  3,999  urban  systems  with  15.580 
miles  of  line  and  300,800  miles  of  wire;  also  6,882 
interurban  circuits  with  35,300  miles  of  line  and 
160,200  miles  of  wire. 

The  commerce  of  France  consisted  (1906)  of 
5,229,400.000  francs  imports  and  5.043,600,000 
exports.  The  latter  were  made  up  chiefly  of  tex- 
tiles, wines,  silks,  wool,  leather,  furs,  perfumeries. 

The  iirincipal  countries  for  exports  were,  in  francs  (tpos)' 

UniUd  Kingdom,  1,156,000,000;  BeMuni,  764.000.000;  Ger- 

many,  639.000.000:  United  States,  395.000.- 

000;  Switzerland.  303,000.000;  Italy.  213.000.* 

GoiOlllflfOf     ood;  Algeria.  3;>7. 000,000;  Si>atii,  ttt.000,000; 

Ku&sia.     58,000,000.     Imj>orLs     were     from: 

United  Kingdom.  503.000.000;  BelKium,  313.- 

000,000:  Spain.    1B0.000.000;   U^  S..  ^13.000.000.  Germany, 

J 77. 000.000,  Italy,  154,000,000;  British  India,  346.000,000; 
LrRentine  Republic.  360.000.000;  Ruif^ia.  375,000,000;  Al- 
geria, a  16,000.000.  Marseilles  is  the  chief  port  with  a  total 
of  imsiorts  and  exfiorts  of  3.330,000.000  fr. 

Agriculture  is  the  chief  occupation,  employing 
6,000.000  people;  84  per  cent  of  the  land  js  pro- 
ductive. The  holdings  are  mainly  smalL  In 
1892  more  than  85  per  cent  of  the  farms  were  of 
less  than  25  acres,  tho  farms  of  over  100  acres  had 
4  %  per  cent  of  the  farm  area.  Less  than  1 5  per  cent 
of  the  owners  possess  74  per  cent  of  the  land. 
Much  is  done  to  benefit  agriculture;  57  per  cent 
of  the  land  under  cultivation  is  devoted  to  cereals, 
mainly  wheat.  There  are  36,637.517  acres,  sur- 
passed in  Europe  only  hy  Russia;  4,334,250  acres 
arc  directed  to  grape  culture,  producing  (1900) 
1,784,854,500  gallons  of  wine. 

In  manufactures  France  suffers  through  lack  of 
cheap  natural  resources,  but  excels  in  artistic 
finish.  Textile  industries  are  the  most  important, 
wool  employing  about  160,000  people;  cotton, 
150,000;  silk,  123,761  (1905).  The  metal  in- 
dustry is  next.  In  mining,  the  coal-tields  are  the 
most  important  national  resource. 

Fisheries  employ  i5«;,ooo  persons. 

The  mines  employed  193,365  workers,  produc- 
ing minerals  worth  528,673,363  £r.;  the  output  of 
the  quarries  was  valued  at  228,029,712  fr.  Man- 
ufactures employed  (1901)  5,819.855  people;  ag- 
riculture and  forestry,  8^76,569;  commerce, 
1,822,620;  transport,  etc.,  830,64^;  liberal  pro- 
fessions, 399,839;  personal  service,  1,015.0^7; 
public  service,  1,297,569;  extractive  industries, 
266,351*  Including  other  occupations  not  men- 
tioned, the  total  numl>er  of  people  engaged  in 
various  kinds  of  prohtable  work  was  19,715,075 — - 
13,910,565  males,  and  6,804,510  females. 

n.  Constitution  and  Government 

France  is  governed  by  a  president  elected  for 
seven  years,  and  a  ministry  selected  by  him  from 
the  Senate  or  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  He  pro- 
mulgates the  laws  voted  by  both  Chambers,  and 
insures  their  execution.  He  ap]X)ints  to  all 
civil  and  military  posts,  has  the  prerogative  of 
pardon,  and  is  amenable  to  punishment  only  in 
case  of  high  treason.  The  president  has  the 
right  to  convoke  special  sessions  of  the  two 
chambers,  and  to  conclude  treaties  with  foreign 
powers ;  but  cannot  declare  war  without  the  con- 
sent of  both  chambers.  Every  act  of  the  presi- 
dent has  to  be  countersigned  bv  a  minister  or 
secretary  of  state.  M.  Arm  and  Falli^res  was 
elected  president  Jan.  17,  1906. 

The  ministry  consists  of  twelve  portfolios,  viz. : 
president  of  the  council  and  minister  of  the  in- 


terior; ministers  of  finance,  war,  justice,  marine, 
colonies,  public  instruction,  foreign  affairs,  com- 
merce, agfri culture,  public  works,  labor. 

The  Conseil  d'Etat  is  a  special  body  composed 
of  councilors,  maitres  de  requites,  and  auditors 
— all  appointed  by  the  president.  Its  function  is 
to  advise  the  government  in  legal  aspects  and 
on  new  bills. 

The  present  ministry,  with  M.  Georges  Ctemen- 
ceau  (Radical)  as  Premier,  consists  of  a  bloc  of 
Radicals,  Progressists,  and  Independent  Social- 
ists. The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  two  Cham- 
bers, Deputies  and  Senate.  The  Chamber  of 
Deputies  is  elected  for  four  years  by  universal 
(male)  suffrage.  Each  citizen  of  twenty-one 
years,  who  can  prove  six  months'  residence  in  a 
town  or  commiau\  and  not  actually  in  military  or 
naval  service,  has  the  right  to  vote — if  not  other- 
wise disqualified.  Deputies  must  be  citizens  and 
at  least  twenty-five  years  old,  A  candidate  must 
declare  his  intention  of  seeking  election  in  a  given 
district  at  least  two  weeks  preceding 

LeiriilatiiTd  ^^^^^^^^^'^  ^^X-     ^^^  Chamber  is  com- 

^^  posed  at  present  (1007)  of  584  dep- 

uties. Each  QTTonaissemeni — a  dis- 
trict containing  not  over  100.000  inhabitants — 
elects  one  deputy.  In  1901  there  were  10,863,421 
inscribed  voters.  The  Chamber  is  divided  into 
parties:  Socialist  Radicals,  246;  Republicans  of 
the  Left,  77;  Dissident  Radicals,  7;  Independent 
Socialists,  22;  Unified  Socialists,  53;  Progressists, 
64.  These  parties  form  the  working  or  govern- 
ment majority.  The  *' opposition'*  numbers  117 
members  of  the  Royalist,  Bonapartist,  Liberal, 
and  Nationalist  parties. 

The  Senate  is  composed  of  300  members  who 
must  be  forty  years  old,  elected  by  Senatorial 
Colleges  throughout  the  country,  which  are 
elected  by  the  inscribed  voters  according 
municipalities  and  departments.  The  functii 
of  the  Senate  is  to  steady,  not  to  oppose 
de  Duties. 

The  Senate  and  Chamber  of  Deputies  assemble 
every  jear  in  January,  and  remain  in  session  at 
least  hve  months  out  of  the  twelve.  They  can 
compel  the  president  to  convoke  them  if  the 
demand  is  made  by  one  half  the  numl>er  of  mem- 
bers of  each  chamber.  The  two  Chambers,  sit- 
ting as  one  body  (National  Assembly),  elect  the 
president.  The  Chamber  of  Deputies  may  im- 
peach the  president  and  the  ministers  for  high 
treason,  and  the  Senate  acts  as  High  Court  of 
Justice  in  such  a  case. 

Senators  and  Deputies  receive  an  honorarium 
of  15,000  francs  a  year;  they  travel  practically 
free  on  all  railroads.  The  presidents  of  the  two 
Chambers  receive  72,000  fr,  in  addition  for  enter* 
taining.  The  president  of  the  Republic  receivei 
600,000  fr.,  and  an  allowance  of  600,000  fr.  for 
entertainment. 

In  all  cases  the  preliminary  inquiry  is  made  in 
sec  res  y,  tho  the  accused  may  have  counsel  and 
witnesses,  by  an  examining  magistrate  {ju^ed'ins^ 
iruciion)  who.  with  the  consent  of  the  Pro-^ 
n4rewr---State  or  public,  attorney — ^m^y  dismiss 
the  case  or  send  it  up  for  trial.  I'he  Court  of  As* 
sizes  is  assisted  by  twelve  jurors,  who  decide  by  a 
simple  majority.     There  are  twenty- 

XadidErr    ^^^  courts  of  appeal,  composed  each 

^^    of  a  president  and  four  councilors,  for 

all  criminal  cases  which   have  bera 

tried  without  a  jury.     The  Court  of  Cassaiion  m 

the  highest  judiciary  bcK^ly  in  France.     It  consists 

of  a  first  president^  three  presidents  of  sectioiis, 
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rty-five  councilors.     It  sits  in  Paris,  and 
nth  all  criminal  cases  tried  by  jury, 
udges  are  appointed  by  the  president  for 
d  can  be  removed  only  by  the  Court  of  Cas- 

ice  is  divided  into  eighty-six  departments 
ninistrative  purposes.  Each  department 
m1  under  a  prefect  who  has  wide  and  unde- 
mctions.  He  is  appointed  by  the  govem- 
and  is  assisted  by  representatives  of  each 
the  ministries  and  by  a  prefeciorial  council. 
he  representative  of  the  president,  aiid  sees 
execution  of  all  laws,  the  supervision  of 
ment  officials,  supplies  the  central  govem- 
^th  information,  etc.  He,  in  turn,  is 
nted  in  every  arrondissement  by  a  sub- 

unii  of  local  government  is  the  commune, 
I  in  size  and  population.  There  are  36,210 
n;  the  majority  (31,690)  have  less  than 
ihabitants.  The  affairs  of  the  communes 
ler  a  municipal  council,  composed  of  from 
thirty-six  members,  elected  by  all  legal 
within  the  commune,  tho  the  prefect, 
nes  even  the  president  of  the  Republic, 
J  right  of  vote  over  the  commime.  The 
I  the  commune  is  the  maire,  who  is  both 
ntative  of  his  commune  and  of  the  central 
nent,  and  directs  the  police,  etc. 
lext  division  is  the  canton,  consisting  on  an 
5  of  twelve  communes.  It  is  not  an  admin- 
e  unit,  but  a  judicial  one  with  a  justice  of 
ce. 

trrondissements,  or  districts  (362  in  France), 
iubprefect  as  a  representative  of  the  central 
nent,  and  an  elected  conseil  cTarrondisse- 
an  advisory  body.  It  is  composed  of  one 
ntative  from  each  canton,  and  is  concerned 
with  the  allotting  of  the  quota  of  direct 
mong  the  communes,  assi^ed  by  general 
to  each  arrondissement.  Members  of  the 
er  of  Deputies  are  elected  from  the  arron^ 
nts. 

trying  number  of  arrondissements  form  a 
tent  which — headed  by  a  prefect — has  a 
ginSral.  This  general  council  is  renewed 
extent  of  one  half  every  three  years,  and 
I  of  one  member  for  each  canton.  The 
direct  all  economical  affairs  of  the  de- 
nt, partition  taxes,  look  after  roads, 
,  poor  relief,  etc.  Their  decisions  are  con- 
by  the  prefect,  and  mav  be,  but  very 
ire,  annulled  by  the  president  of  the  Re- 

B  cities  like  Paris  form  both  communes, 
ssements,  and  a  department.  Paris  has  a 
3al  council  of  eighty  members;  is  divided 
wty  arrondissements,  each  with  its  own 
Over  the  council,  however,  is  the  pre- 

the  department  of  the  Seine,  appointed 

president. 

French  army  is  administered  b^  the  Min- 

War,  assisted  by  a  Military  Cabinet  and 
£ral  Staff. 

army,  including  Algiers  and  Tunis,  and 
ing  the  various  arms,  numbers  576,000 
men  and  129,511  horses  on  a  peace 
^  footing.  The  colonial  army  num- 
bers  86,000  men — ^making  a  total 
^       662,000    (1906). 

The  navy  is  under  the  Minister  of 
,  who  has  different  staffs  and  councilors, 
mber  of  officers  and  men  on  the  active  list 
?renchnavy  was  (1906)  53,247,  and  that  of 


the  reserve  49»340.  There  are  31  battle-ships 
of  the  first  class,  o  of  the  second;  19  armored 
cruisers,  255  torpedo  boats,  etc. 

The  revenues  of  France  are  raised  chiefly  from 
direct  and  indirect  taxes,  and  from  State  factories 
and  monopolies.     The  total  budget 
iHii^iiiiii     ^or  1906  was  3.709.241,503  francs;  for 
1907  (estimated),  3,831,222,273.  The 
expenditure  for  the  two  year$  respect- 
ively is  in  francs:  (1906)  3,709,192,067;  (1907) 
3.833.825.305. 

The  colonies  and  dependencies  of  France  in- 
clude 4,089,076  sq.  m.,  with  56,826,410  people;  in 
Asia,  256,096  sc[.  m.,  and  21,471,300 
ColoniM     population;  Africa,  3,792,150  sq.  m., 
and  34,849,380  population;  America, 
31,660  sq.  m.,  and  425,050  popula- 
tion; Oceanica,  9,170  sq.  m.,  and  80,410  popula- 
tion.    The  estimated  colonial  revenue  (1905)  was 
17,937,500  francs,  and  the  expenditures  111,292- 
700  fr. 

The  Minister  of  Colonies  controls  their  admin- 
istration with  the  assistance  of  the  Conseil 
Sup^ieur  des  Colonies.  The  trade  of  France 
with  her  colonies,  except  Algiers  and  Tunis,  was 
in  1904:  Imports,  487,857,000  francs;  exports, 
557,872,000.  1905:  Imports,  452,861,000;  ex- 
ports, 585,628,000. 

m.  Soda!  Reform 

Social  reform  in  France,  as  elsewhere,  rests 
upon  the  past. 

Ancient  Gaul,  more  thoroughly  Latinized  than 
any  other  Roman  province  outside  of  Italy,  fell  a 
rich  prize  to  the  Gothic  invaders,  and  they  here 
developed  some  of  their  richest  cities  and  strong- 
est states.  Only  ^aduallv  did  Paris  raise  her- 
self above  other  cities  and  develop  in  France  a 
strongly  centralized  government,  a  process  largely 
necessary  to  rescue  France  from  the  weakness  in 
which  she  was  left  by  the  long  English  wars.  Yet 
all  through  the  country  lay  the  traditions  of  much 
independence  for  the  communes  or  townships 
and  local  divisions.  These  communes,  especially 
those  of  the  larger  cities,  stood  repeatedly  for 
their  rights,  and  treated  with  the  king  sometimes 
as  all  but  equals.  But  the  process  of  centraliza- 
tion went  on  apace. ,  When,  m  1358,  the  Jacquerie 
rose,  tmder  Etienne  Marcel,  to  battle  for  consti- 
tutional liberty,  they  were  mercilessly  put  down. 
The  Reformation  was  supprest  in  France  for  po- 
litical reasons,  and  the  suppression  aided  the 
central  government.  The  court  of  the  Louis 
became  more  brilliant,  more  despotic,  more  cor- 
rupt than  any  other  court  in  Europe.  The  result 
could  be  but  a  revolution.  The  French  Revolu- 
tion (a.  V.)  did  only  what  has  been  done  in  all 
other  Western  countries — it  freed  the  bourgeoisie. 
The  French  Revolution  was  largely  produced  by 
English  ideas.  The  philosophy  of  Rousseau  ana 
still  more  of  the  Encyclopedists  came 

'g<«fatf¥     ^^^"*  *^®  school  of  Locke.     But   it 

"^^^  took  in  France,  perhaps  because  of 
the  logical  French  mind,  a  more  revo- 
lutionary and  more  radical  form.  The  genius  of 
Rousseau,  the  writings  of  Mably,  of  Morelly,  of 
Boissel,  of  Brissot  de  Warville,  even  the  land 
views  of  the  Physiocrats,  filled  France  with  new 
ideals  of  the  rights  of  man,  and  with  the  concep- 
tion of  government  as  only  just  when  resting  upon 
the  consent  of  the  governed.  It  is  doubtful  if 
the  French  masses  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution 
were  suffering  more  than  the  dwellers  in  Eng- 
land's manufacturing  centers  and  in  her  agricul- 
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tural  hamlets  during  the  same  ixjriod.  But  the 
despotism  of  the  Louis  gave  to  the  Revolution  a 
violent  form.  Nowhere  else  could  a  Louis  say, 
"I  am  the  State":  nowhere  else  did  absolute 
monarchy  go  down  in  such  a  whirlpo<:>l  of  passion. 
The  suppre>ssion,  too.  of  the  French  Reformation, 
the  inndelity  of  the  Encyclopedists,  the  wit  of 
Voltaire,  had  deprived  France  of  faith.  The  Rev- 
olution came  '*a  truth  clad  in  hell  fire,"  yet  a 
truth,  and  a  necessary  one.  Napoleon's  cannon 
put  down  the  Revolution,  but  could  not  put  down 
ideas.  It  could  only  make  France  long  the  scene 
of  constant  revolution  and  insurrection. 

With  Louis  XVl.  gviillotined  in  ijg^,  the  house 
of  Bourbon,  which  had  ruled  since  i589*  met  its 
fall,  and  we  have  the  First  Republic.  From  1793- 
1795  the  Convention  ruled;  from  1795-99  the  Di- 
rectory; from  1^99-1804  Napoleon  as  ConsuL 
Then  came  the  First  Empire,  from  1804-14,  under 
Naix>leon  I.  ^died  1821),  In  1814  the  house  of 
Bourbon  was  restored,  with  Louis 
XVIII.,  1814-24.  and  Charles  X., 
1824-30,  After  the  Revolution  of 
1 830  we  have  the  rule  of  the  house  of 
Bourbon-Orleans  under  Louis  Phi- 
lippe (1830-48).  Then  comes  the 
Revolution  of  1848.  and  the  Second  Republic, 
from  Feb.  to  Dec,  1848,  under  the  Provisional 
Government;  from  1848-52  under  Louis  Napo- 
leon. In  1852  the  Empire  was  restored  under 
Napoleon  III.,  who  died  in  1873.  In  1870  we 
have  the  declaration  of  the  Third  Republic  and 
the  Government  of  National  Defense,  in  i8p  the 
uprising  of  the  Commune,  and  the  presidents 
Louis  A.  Thiers  (1871-73),  Marshal  MacMahon 
(1873-79),  F.  J.  P.  Jules  Grdvy  (1879-S7).  JVL  F; 
SadiCamot  (assassinated  June  24,  i894),Casimir 
P^rier  (1893-95,  resigned),  Felix  F.  Faure  (1895, 
died  1899);  Emile  Loubet  (i  899-1 906);  Armand 
Falli^res  elected  Jan.  1:7,  1906. 

Such  is  the  bare  chronicle  of  the  constitutional 
changes  that  have  swept  over  France.  There 
have  been  continual  smaller  changes  and  upris- 
ings and  ministerial  crises^  Through  them  all 
has  gone  the  strtiggle  for  a  republicanism  more  or 
less  modified  by  the  communal  ideas  connected 
with  the  old  communes. 

Sixty  years  before  Proudhon,  Brissot  de  War- 
ville,  in  1776,  the  year  of  Adam  Smith*s  **  Wealth 
of  Nations,"  the  year  of  American  indej^endcnce^ 
had  declared  that  property  (as  ordinarily  under- 
stood) was  theft.  Babo^uf  was  the  first  to  battle 
for  communism,  in  his  attempted  insurrection  of 
1797,  but  held  as  his  ideal  an  utterly  artihcial 
dead  equality  to  be  rigidly  enforced  by  the  State. 
Insurrection  crusht,  thought  was  the  only  outlet. 
We  come,  therefore,  to  a  long  period  of  Utopian 
socialism.  Details  of  each  author  and  school  will 
be  found  under  their  separate  names;  we  chronicle 
them  here,  to  forinj^  out  the  continuity.  Fourier 
in  180S  published  his  "Th^orie  des  Quatre  Mouve- 
ments,"  with  its  strange  blending  of  mathemat- 
ical  formulas,  far-reaching  thought,  and  imprac- 
tical suggestions  for  artilicial  association  and 
forced  harmonies.  It  produced  in  1834  Consid- 
(5rant's  "Destin6e  Sociale/'  and  his  attempted 
phalansteries  in  France  and  far  away  in  Texas; 
besides  this,  it  led  to  Godin's  famous  Familist^re 
at  Guise  (1859).  Meanwhile  Saint-Simon,  an 
aristocrat,  became  revolutionary,  dreamed  in 
1817  of  an  industrial  scientific  collectivist  State, 
and  in  1825  of  a  Neo-Christianity,  a  church  which 
should  introduce  social  reform.  Calling  upon 
the  pope  to  lead  in  this,  on  his  refusal  Saint- 
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Simon  attempted  a  ** religion"  of  his  own»  which 
Bazard  and  Enfantin  developed  into  brief  popu- 
larity and  still  briefer  experiment  from  1 830-33. 
In  1840  Cabet  published  his  "Voyage  en  Icarie. ' 
and  the  colony  to  Icaria  in  America  was  started 
in  1848.  Meanwhile,  CoUns,  Huet,  and  others 
were  writing,  while  from  England  came  the  theo- 
ries of  Owen  and  the  reports  of  Chartism.  This 
long  period  of  Utopian  socialism  was  broken  by 
the  July  Revolution  of  1830,  and  the  almost  con- 
stant attempts  of  radicals  and  revolutionists  like 
Blanqui  {q,  v.)  to  rouse  the  Paris  Commune, 

In  1848  the  Revolution  of  that  year  and  the 
declaration  of  the  Repubhc  gave  gp*at  hopes  to 
the  radicals,  and  the  Socialists,  mainly  under  the 
lead  of  Louis  Blanc,  deinanded  gov- 
KevoMtioa  ^^^"^^^"^^  shops  for  the  unemployed, 
of  iS4a  ^^^^  provisional  government  nomi- 
nally yielded,  but  appointed  a  com- 
mittee constructed  to  procure  the 
mismanagement  of  the  plan.  (See  Ateliers 
Nationaux.)  The  election  of  Louis  Napoleon  to 
the  presidency  and  the  coup  d'etat  of  Dec,  1,  1851, 
whereby  the  Empire  was  declared,  put  an  end 
the  hopes  of  the  Socialists  till  the  overthrow 
the  emperor  in  1870,  the  declaration  of  the  thii 
and  present  Republic,  Conceiving  it  but  a  sham 
bourgeois  republic,  the  Commune  of  Paris  rose 
March  18,  187  i,  but  were  eventually  defeated  by 
the  armies  of  the  national  government.  (Sei 
Paris  Commune.)  Meanwhile  the  International 
had  been  planted  in  France,  and  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Bakounin,  and  influenced  by  the  trai 
tions  of  the  old  communes,  had  developed 
anarchistic  communism.  The  communards 
Paris,  scattered  after  the  Commune,  declai 
mainly  for  anarchism.  But  after  a  season 
of  the  leaders  became  convinced  of  the  imi 
cability  of  anarchivsm,  and  advocated 
of  the  Marxist  types.  In  1879  amnesty 
granted  to  communards,  and  Guesde,  Broi 
Malon,  and  others  returned  Marxist  Socialisi 
A  stomg  party  was  developed  for  collectivi 
The  Egaliii,  the  ProUtaire,  the  Droits  de  V Hom- 
me, more  or  less  formally  committed  to  collectiv- 
ism, spread  the  thought.  The  Cri  du  Peupl^, 
founded  and  edited  by  Jules  Vall^s,  had,  since 
1876,  favored  socialism,  Collectivist  ideas  began 
to  dominate  the  trade-unions.  General  con- 
gresses of  working  men  were  held  at  Paris  in  1876 
and  Lyons  in  1878.  and  were  largely  socialislM^M 
The  Congress  of  1S79  at  Marseilles  was  Socialid^| 
in  everything  except  name.  ^^ 

But  collectivism  was  not  easily  to  triumph, 
French  communist  anarchism  was  still  strong,  and 
represented  by  men  of  abiUty  and  standing,  hke 
Kropotkin  and  Reclus,  and  still  more  by  an  in- 
tense and  fanatic  devotion,  such  as  has  fumishi 
the  modem  dynamiters,  a  Vaillant  and  a  Hei 
It  had  an  organ  of  marked  literary  ability, 
R&uolk\  founded  by  Kropotkin  in  Geneva  and 
transferred  to  Pans:  it  had  a  paper,  Le  p£f« 
PHnard,  written  in  Parisian  argot^  and  appealing 
to  the  workmen  of  the  streets.  The  Socialist 
movement  became  divided.  The  right  w^ing  was 
for  bargaining  with  the  political  radicals  and^o^ 
practising  cooperation,  and  was  hence  called  ' 
portunist  or  Cooyx>ratist;  the  left  wing  work 
with  the  anarchists:  only  the  cent 
was  for  Marxist  collectivism » 
iSSo,  at  the  Congress  at  Havre, 
\^sion  became  open.  The  majority 
favoring  independent  poEtical  collectivist  a^t 
tion,    the    right   wing,    which   desired   to 
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^  existing  political  groups,  defected,  and 
a  the  Alliance  Socialiste  K^publicaine,  and 
ongresses  of  its  own  at  Paris  in  1881  and 
aux  in  1882.  The  anarchist  wing  re- 
ed socialism  altogether.  The  great  major- 
tie  center,  declared  for  Marxist  socialism, 
>rmed  the  Parti  Ouvrier  Socialiste  R^volu- 
iire  de  France.  This  organization  held  a 
3SS  at  Rheims,  1881,  and  declared  Le  Pro- 
its  organ. 

;  even  this  organization  divided.  The 
on  was  whether  to  agitate  for  a  complete 
ist  program  at  once,  or  for  portions  of  it,  as 
seem  at  the  time  possible.  Those  accept- 
le  latter  policy  were  called  Possibilists,  the 
r  Guesdists,  from  their  leader,  Jules  Guesde. 
uiother  division  took  place.  M.  Brousse 
;he  Congress  of  1882,  at  St.  Etienne,  on  a 
indorsing,  instead  of  a  centralized  collect- 
,  a  decentralized  one  based  on  the  com- 
I.  He  carried  his  point,  ^6  to  27,  and 
d  the  Broussist  group,  whicn  soon  became 
I  the  largest,  and  in  1889  elected  M.  Joffrin 
i  Chamber  of  Deputies,  while  it  frequently 
line  members  in  the  Municipal  Council  of 
Besides  these  groups  there  was  in  the 
ber  of  Deputies  still  another  group,  found- 
followers  of  the  old  communist  Blanqui, 
ence  called  Blanquists. 
» much  emphasis,  however,  must  not  be  put 
French  political  groups.  They  continuallv 
e,  and  the  French  system  of  the  second  bal- 
ee  Elections)  allows  its  various  groups  to 
tor  their  respective  group  candidates  sep- 
y  and  then  unite  at  the  second  ballot  on 
mdidate  of  that  particular  Socialist  group 
seems  the  most  chance  of  electing.  Thus, 
te  of  divisions  they  have  already  mcreased 
rench  Socialist  vote  from  47,000  in  1887  to 
)o  in  1889;  305,000  in  1892;  440,000  in 
790,000  in  1898;  863,159  in  1902.  and 
,000  in  1906.  The  main  endeavor,  indeed, 
J  French  Socialists  of  recent  years  has  been 
relop  a  party  imity.  In  1899  M.  Millerand, 
ider  of  the  French  Opportimist  Socialist 
ies,  accepted  the  portfolio  of  commerce  in 
''aldeck-Kousseau  ministry,  and  the  French 
lists  became  largely  split  on  the  Question  of 
sing  this  or  not,  the  leaders  of  the  govem- 
Socialists  being  M.  Jaur^s  and  M.  Millerand 
he  leader  of  the  revolutionarv  and  irrecon- 
5  party  being  M.  Jules  Guesde. 
lotion  to  expel  M.  Millerand  from  the  party 
otlv  debatea  in  1903,  but  finally  defeated  by 
J  of  100  to  89.  A  new  division  and  grouping, 
iTer,  followed.  M.  Millerand  was  explelled 
^ne  party;  and  dissension  was  continued  till 
when,  under  the  influence  of  the  Intema- 
Socialist  Congress  at  Amsterdam,  and 
led  by  M.  Jaur^s,  unity  was  at  last  at- 
and  all  the  prominent  Socialist  ^ups 
1  under  the  name  of  Le  Parti  Socialiste. 
strengthens  a  political  position  alreadv 
r  for  outside  of  the  Chamber  the  Frencn 
lists  have  elected  sixty-eight  mayors,  and  a 
sentation  in  iii  communal  cotmcils,  with 
lajority  in  sixty-eight. 
5  party  has  some  forty-five  journals,  includ- 
ree  dailies.  Leading  papers  are  U Humanity, 
gan  of  M.  Jaur^,  and  Le  Socialiste,  tho  other 
8  like  the  Petit  Ripuhlique  are  out  and  out 
traocialism.  Besides,  too,  the  fifty-five  party 
lists  in  the  Chamber  there  are  twenty;-two 
endent  Socialists  and  246  so-called  Socialist 
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Radicals,  largely  favorable  to  many  Socialist  meas- 
ures.   In  the  cabinet  are  two  Independent  Social- 
ists, M.  Viviani,  Minister  of  Labor  and 
g^^j^     Hygiene,  and  M.  Briand,  Minister  of 
TiiUfiiwuit     Public  Instruction,  the  able  leader  of 
the  government  in  the  matter  of  the 
separation  of  Church  and  State.     Ro- 
man Catholic  Christian  Socialism,  largely  led  bv 
the  Count  de  Mun  {q.  v.),  has  played  a  consia- 
erable  part  in  France,  but  to  a  less  extent  now 
with  the  decrease  of  the  influence  of  the  Church. 
(See  Christian  Socialism.) 

This  Socialist  influence  in  recent  years  is  largely 
responsible  for  the  fact  that  the  government  has 
increasingly  introduced  and  enacted  legislation 
favorable  to  the  interests  of  labor.  In  1887  there 
was  fotmded  in  Paris  a  Bourse  du  Travail  (Labor 
Exchange)  with  an  annual  subsidy  (later)  of 
3,000,000  francs  and  in  1892  a  fine  building  pro- 
vided in  the  Rue  Chateau  d'Eau.  This  became 
the  headquarters  of  some  200  trade-unions  and  a 
center  of  the  labor  movement.  In  1894  it  was 
closed  for  a  while  as  having  become  too  much  of  a 
Socialist  headquarters,  but  was  again  opened  and 
has  since  been  copied  by  in  other  French 
mtmicipalities  which  have  provided  Bourses  du 
Travail.  Connected  with  this  was  begim  a  pub- 
lic employment  bureau,  which  has  now  six- 
teen branches  in  Paris,  and  finds  places  for 
thousands  of  operatives  and  others.  This,  too, 
has  been  copied  and  there  were  in  1904  twelve 
municipal  eniplojrment  bureaus.  These  French 
Bourses  du  Travail  received  in  1904  215,030 
francs  in  subventions  from  the  municipalities 
and  45,600  from  the  departments.  There  were 
affiliated  in  them  2,121  unions  with  a  member- 
ship of  335,201.  Through  these  employment 
agencies,  122,065  situations  were  sought.  (See 
Public  Employment  Bureaus.)  The  govern- 
ment has  also  enacted  much  labor  legislation. 
(See  Factory  Legislation,  Digest  op,  section 
France;  Railroad  Laws;  Sunday  Rest.)  An 
Old  Age  Pensions  Bill  has  been  enacted.  (See 
Old  Age  Pensions.) 

The    trade-union   movement   of    France,    tho 
largely  identified  with  the  political  movement,  is 
not  wholly  so.     The  old  gild  system 
«^^^      was  overthrown  in  1 7  9 1 ,  and  working 
TTnioiis      ^^'^'s  organizations  placed  under  a 
ban.     Napoleon  I.  undertook  to  es- 
tablish compulsory  organizations  of 
employers  and  employees,  with  the  employers  in 
control,  but  with  httle  success.     Gradually,  how- 
ever,  working  men's  unions  developed.     They 
won  partially  legal  recognition  in  1864,  and  com- 
plete freedom  of  organization  in  1884.     Strikes 
have  been  of  late  years  somewhat  numerous  and 
often  bitterly  waged,  especially  in  the  mining  dis- 
tricts.    (For  statistics,  see  Strikes.) 

In  1905  there  were  reported  3,102  employees* 
unions  with  252,036  members;  4,625  labor-unions 
with  781,^44  members;  144  employees*  and  work- 
men's unions  with  25,863  members;  3,116  agri- 
cultural tmions  with  657,953  members. 

These  agricultural  unions  have  largely  lent 
themselves  to  the  French  cooperative  movement. 
This  began  in  1848  when  the  government  ap- 
propriated 3,000,000  francs  as  a  loan  to  cooper- 
ators.  Two  hundred  societies  were  started,  but 
soon  failed,  and  by  1852  the  movement  was  over. 
It  began  again,  however,  in  1863,  in  the  formation 
of  several  working  men's  cooperative  banking  as- 
sociations. These,  however,  mainly  disappeared 
witii  the  failure  of  the  Cr^it  au  Travail  m  i^6%« 
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In  1879  a  cooperative  movefnent  was  restarted 
with  new  demand  for  government  aid.  M.  Ben- 
jamin Ranopei  made  a  bequest  of  1,500,000  fr, 
to  the  cit}^  of  Paris  to  aid  cooperation.  In  1883 
the  first  instalment  of  400.000  fr.  was  loaned 
out,  but  resulted  in  little.  The  movement, 
however,  has  recently  grown  and  is  now  very 
strong.  (For  statistics,  see  Cooperation,  sec- 
tion France.) 

More  peculiar  to  France  is  the  movement  for 
profit-sharing,  begun  in  France.  1843,  by  M.  Le- 
claire  (a.  v.),  ana  brilliantly  carried  out  (1877) 
by  M.  Godin  in  his  Familist^re  at  Guise  (q.  xk)  and 
(1876)  at  the  Bon  Marches  {q.  v,)  in  Paris*     There 
are  at  present  some  ninety-three  firms  practising 
profit-sharing  in  France,  sixteen  of  which  began 
doing    so    before    1865.     Some    100 
PMIuu      cooperative    societies    also    practise 
tlitnfiiH     profit-sharing.    IniSjg  a  SoctM  pour 
^nr^piM     1*^1^^^^  Pranque  de  la  Partkipaiion 
du  PersofiHct  dmts  kn  B^n^fices  was 
founded  to  guide  the  movement,     (See  Profit- 
Sharing.) 

There  has  been  also  much  activity  in  France  in 
the  way  of  practical  philanthropies.  The  Mtts^c 
Social  (q,  v.)  in  Paris  was  founded  in  1894  as  a 
center  for  social  studies.  The  same  year  there 
was  organized  the  SocidtS  Fran^aise  aes  Hahiia- 
tions  h  Bon  March^.  This  society  was  simply  for 
education  and  propaganda,  but  largely  as  a  result 
of  its  work  there  are  to-day  in  France  some  sixty 
societies  engaged  in  erecting  cheap  but  good  houses 
in  some  way  for  working  men,  whereas  before 
1 88^  there  were  only  a  few  societies,  tho  the 
SoctiU  Midkousicnne  des  citis  onvriires  dates 
from  1851.  Of  these  earlier  societies  the  impor- 
tant Sociit^  Philanthropii^ne,  founded  in  1780,  is 
wholly  philanthropic  and  its  works  are  numerous. 
The  more  modern  building  societies  are  partly 
commercial  and  partly  philanthropic,  like  our 
American  societies  of  philanthropy  plus  5  per 
cent.  The  largest  of  these  is  at  Lyons.  A  few 
more  recent  societies  are  working  men's  cooper- 
ative building  societies,  like  La  Pierre  du  Foyer 
(1891)*  A  law  has  been  passed  by  which  any 
department  can  create  a  Superior  Council  on 
Working  Men's  Homes.  (See  Housing.)  Some 
societies,  like  the  SociHi  ayionyme  d^s  Habita- 
tions ouvrit'res  of  Passy-Autcuil.  endeavor  to  create 
working  men's  model  villages.  The  English  Gar- 
den City  movement  has  now  a  French  represen- 
tative m  the  L'as;fOcsation  des  cites  Jar  dins  de 
FraficCt  which  is  agitating  for  that  ideal.  Be- 
sides this  the  Ligue  du  Cain  de  Tcrre  ei  du 
Foyer,  founded  in  1896  by  M.  L'abb^  Lemire, 
agitates  for  working  men*s  gardens  (jardins  ou- 
vriers). 

Many  French  employers,  too,  are  active  in  in- 
dustrial betterment  (g.  v.).  (See  also  Model  Vil- 
lages.) 

Private  charities  have  a  large  and  varied  de- 
velopment and  cooperate  with  the  State.  The 
Soci^ti  Phiianihro pique  {1780)  had. 
in  1900,  30  soup  kitchens.  30  dis- 
pensaries, 4  for  children:  i  hospital. 
3  night  refuges,  homes  for  the  aged, 
for  mothers,  for  women  enceinte,  improved 
dwellings,  etc.  Twelve  thousand  children  are 
cared  for  each  year.  At  its  refuges  1 2,000  women 
are  admitted,  and  work  found  for  about  25  per 
cent.  Five  thousand  fr.  a  year  are  given  in  re- 
wards to  honest  and  industrious  workers.  The 
CEuvre  de  Bienfaisance,  founded  by  Miss  de  Broen 
(187 1)»  is  notable.     The  CEuvre  d€  la  Chaussie  du 
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Maine,  the  Sociiti  fran^aise  de  Bienfaisance  di 
Tunis,  the  Hospitality  Universelle  a  Nantes  et  a 
Paris  are  also  important.  Ecclesiastical  charities 
are  numerous,  tho  secular  institutions  are  grow- 
ing. Catholic  societies  relieved  in  i<jot  107,400 
S arsons,  and  numbered  4,000,  according  to  abbrf 
ayraud,  Protestant  societies  are  proporti-  /" 
strong,  the  Institution  des  Diaconesses  des  i 
^t'angiHiqnes  dc  France  (1841)  deserving  e^y^^..^. 
mention.  There  is  no  charity  organization  society, 
but  15.837  Bureaux  de  Bienfaisance,  in  the  com- 
munes, control  private  societies,  and  in  a  way 
unite  them  as  well  as  administer  outdoor  relief. 
Indoor  relief  ^  only  given  when  imperative,  is  well 
developed.  There  were  in  1S98  in  France  1,708 
hospitals,  at  a  cost  of  133,914.343  fr.  Mo 
of  them  have  free  dispensaries  and  many  fn 
clinics.  There  are  in  Paris  28  Consultatio 
de  Nourrissons  and  many  in  the  country.  As^ 
lums  and  schools  for  the  blind  and  deaf-mut 
were  developed  in  France  earlier  than  in  any  otb 
country,  and  in  many  similar  ways  France  st 
leads.  '  The  national  lunatic  asylum  at  Ch 
ton  is  a  model,  and  Ainay  is  a  colony  for  ins 
men,  and  at  Dun-sur-Auron  for  insane  women:* 
Institutions  for  dependent  children  are  various. 
The  hrst  creche  was  opened  at  Paris,  1844.  La 
Maison  Maiernelie,  UHSpital  des  Enjanis  Mala- 
des^  la  Lieue  F rater nelle  des  En f ants  de  France, 
UOtmre  faique  dti  hm  Pasteur,  are  typicaL  The 
State  has  established  State  savings-banks,  pawn- 
shops. (See  Pauperism  and  Relief  Insti- 
tutions: Pawn-Shops,  Savings-Banks,  Labor 
Colonies,  etc.)  For  the  temperance  movement, 
women's  mo^^ements,  and  activities  for  social 
purity^  see  articles  Temperance;  Woman*s  Ad- 
vance, Rescue  Work. 

Important     French    social     reform     societies. 
are: 

AlliBnce  d'Hygifene  Sociale.     33  Rue  Las  Caises,  Pftris, 

Bourse  du  Travail,     Rue  Chateau  d'Eau. 

Ccrcle  Amicitia.  (Women's  Christian  Society.)  ja  Rue 
du  Pare  Royal.  Paris, 

Comii-^  permanent  du  Congr^s  international  des  accidents 
du  travail  et  des  assurances  sociale^,  30  Roe  Louiile- 
Grand,  Paris. 

Confederation  G^^rate  du  Tmvail,  10  Rue  du  Chilean 
d'Eau.  Paris, 

Conseil  National  des  Pemmes f ran^lses.  (190 1.)  i  Avenue 
de  ^.Malakoff,  Paris.    , 

Ecole  des  f^autes  Etudes  Sodales.  (tyoo.)  16  Ruedcla 
Sarbonnc.  Paris, 

La  Mutuelle- Habitat! on,     a  quai  de  Jemraapes,  Paris, 

La  Croix-Bleu  (Temperance),     Rue  Scct^ tan.  Paris. 

Ligue  anti-alcooliquc.     (1896,)      to?  Boulevard  Magenta. 

Ligue  coQtrc  la  Mis^re.     (i«94J     32  Rue  OrfilA,  Pari*. 

Ligue  du  Coin  de  Terre  ct  du  Foyer.  (Homes  and  gardent 
for  the  working  classes)  President  and  founder,  Tabbe 
Lemire.     a 6  Rue  Lhomond. 

Ltgue  de  Protection  de  I'Enfance.  12  a  Rue  la  Louvi^m 
Lille.  , 

Ligue  Nationale  contre  I'AlcooHsme.  50  Rue  des  Eookii 
Paris, 

Li^ue  Nationale  de  la  Pr^voyance  et  de  la  Mutualiil. 
(SavinK&-bAnk  societies,)  (1890,)  Sec.  Le  Pasteur  AT' 
boux.  78  Rue  Bonaparte. 

Mus^  Social.     5  Hue  Las  Cases,  Pans. 

OfficcCentml  des  CBuvrcsde  Bienfaisance,      175  Bo 
St.  Germain,  Paris. 

Soc!^t<6  des  Cr^hes.     (18x6,)      15  Avenue  d'lenA,  Paris.  ' 

Soci^ti  francaiM  des  Habitations  k   bon   March^. 
Jules  Challannel.  4  Ru«  Lavoisier.  Paris, 

Soci<^te  francaise  dc  ^Temperance.  (1870.)  Sec,,  PredctlC 
Riemain,   so  Rue  ,dcs  EcoIes»  Paris, 

Sod^t^  pour  TEtude  de  la  Participatioti  wMx  B4hi^6c«9i. 
30  Rue  BcrR^re,   Paris. 

Soci^t^  Philantbropique.  {1780.)  15  Rue  de  Bellt- 
chasse,  Paris. 

Soci^te  de  preservation  centre  la  tubercujose  par  V^tict- 
tion  populairc.     33  Rue  Lafayette,  Paris. 

Soci^te  K^n^ralc  des  Prisons.  Sec..  Albert  Riviere,  14 
Place  Daunhine.  Paris. 

U  nion  Ch  r^t  i  enne  dc  Jeune*  gena.  (BvaogelicaJ, )  u  Km* 
de  Trevise,  Paris. 
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ion  francaise  anti-alcoolique.     (1896.)     5  Rue  de  La- 

aris. 

a  francaise  pour  le  sauvetage  de  Tenfance.     108  Rue 

lelieu.  Paris. 

tNCBs:  Almanack  National,  Paris;  Annnairt  StatisHaue 
France;  Economie  rurale  de  la  France,  by  L.  de  La- 
le,  4th  cd.  (1878);  France,  by  J.  E.C.Bodley  (2  vols.), 
I.  (1902);  La  France  et  le  Marchi  du  Monde,  by  Blon- 
190 1);  Evolution  of  France  under  the  Third  Repuidic, 
lerre  de  Coubertin  (1897);  Comparative  Administrative 
by  F.  J.  Goodnow  (1903);  Modem  Methods  of  Charity, 
R.  Henderson,  chap,  ix..  Fiance  (1904). 


JICHISE.   See  Suffrage;  Woman's  Suf- 


LNCHISES,  in  social  science,  means  a  priv- 
>r  grant  of  a  public  or  semipublic  nature 
red  on  individuals  or  corporations  by  gov- 
nts  (municipal,  state,  or  national), 
ording  to  tne  common  law,  the  franchise 
8  a  mutual  obligation  between  the  govem- 
and  the  party  holding  the  franchise.  The 
iment  giiarantees  to  strictly  carry  out  the 
of  the  franchise  (the  franchise,  however, 
s  being  strictly  construed  against  the 
«),  and  the  grantee  agreeing  to  furnish  the 
all  the  facilities  for  which  the  nature  of  the 
lise  calls.  The  owner  of  a  ferry  franchise 
:an  be  compelled  to  continue  to  nm  his 
the  failure  to  do  this  by  common  law  for- 
^  his  grants.  It  is  asserted  that  the  govem- 
cannot  repudiate  or  withdraw  its  franchise, 
granted.  (But  see  Eminent  Domain.) 
i  the  charter  conferring  the  franchise,  how- 
»ntains  a  clause  reserving  to  the  legislature 
jht  to  annul  or  vary  the  franchise  granted, 
sre  the  charter  is  granted  subject  to  a  con- 
onal  provision  or  general  act  reserving  to 
nslature  such  a  power,  it  may  constitution- 
5  exercised. 

Qchises  are  not  alienable  by  the  owner  or 
s  thereof  without  express  legislative  au- 
f.  They  cannot,  therefore,  be  conveyed  or 
aged  of  common  right.  They  cannot  be 
in  execution  and  sold  so  as  to  convey  any 
3  the  purchaser. 

conditions  upon  which  franchises  are 
d  are  among  the  subjects  which  need  the 
leform  in  the  United  States,  and  have  pro- 
the  greatest  scandals  and  corruptions, 
lUy  in  our  municipal  governments.  (See 
rpTiON.)  Important  and  valuable  fran- 
are  again  ana  again  given  away  for  a  song 
vate  corporations  by  corrupt  aldermen, 
t  up  by  these  corporations.  European 
on  the  other  hand,  rarel}r  grant  a  franchise 
the  corporation  receiving  the  franchise 
the  city  nigh  and  adequate  returns  of  va- 
kinds.  In  Berlin,  for  example,  a  private 
ny  has  the  franchise  to  op>erate  street-rail- 
but  it  only  received  the  franchise  on  agree- 
pave  the  streets  on  which  its  tracks  lie, 
tirb  to  curb :  to  pay  a  portion  of  its  receipts 
city,  amounting  to  some  $250,000  annually, 
the  year  191 1  to  turn  its  whole  plant  over 
city. 

lessor  Bemis,  in  a  paper  on  "Some  Essen- 
n  the  Way  of  Granting  Municipal  Fran- 
"  read  at  the  Minneapolis  Conference  for 
uity  Government,  1894  (see  Proceedings,  p. 
makes  the  following  points  as  requisites  of 
i  franchise : 

should  have  the  ri^t  ol  abeolttte  veto  upon 
(niachifc 


a.  Constitutional,  or,  if  that  is  not  possible,  a  legislative, 
limitation  to  the  length  of  time  for  which  future  franchises 
can  be  given,  such  term  not  to  exceed  thirty  years  with  ele- 
vated roads,  twenty  years  with  gas  works  or  surface  street- 
car lines,  and  a  much  less  period  for  electric-light  and  tele- 
phone companies. 

3.  The  prohibition  of  renewing  franchises  until  within  a 
year  of  its  expiration,  otherwise  companies  may  secure  a  re- 
newal from  a  corrupt  council  before  the  people  are  awaxe 
of  it. 

4.  The  expiration  of  all  franchises  for  extensions  to  new 
streets  with  the  expiration  of  the  franchise  on  the  main  sys- 
tem: otherwise  the  city  is  prevented  from  entering  on  any 
broad  policy. 

5.  Extensions  on  new  streets  made  subject  to  order  of  the 
city,  with  appeal  possibly  to  some  court  of  arbitration. 

6.  Complete  publicity  of  accounts,  with  the  power  and 
duty  vested  in  the  city  auditor  to  prescribe  methods  of  book- 
keeping. 

•  7.  In  case  of  transportation  lines,  the  right  of  the  city  to 
require  increase  of  cars  to  the  capacity  of  the  road  when 
traffic  demands  it. 

8.  The  express  condition  that  the  company  receiving  the 
franchise  must,  at  its  expiration,  if  not  securing  a  renewal, 
sell  out  to  the  city  or  another  company  that  may  receive  the 
franchise,  at  the  cost  of  duplicating  the  physical  plant,  inde- 
pendent of  any  value  based  on  earning  power. 

9.  The  sale  of  the  franchise  to  the  bidder  offering  the 
cheapest  and  best  service  or  largest  revenue  to  the  city,  em- 
phasis being  laid  on  cheap  and  good  service. 

10.  Two  years  before  the  expiration  of  every  franchise  the 
citizens  should  have  the  opportunity  to  vote  on  dty  owner- 
ship, and  if  the  latter  is  carried,  the  city  to  own  and  operate 
after  the  expiration  of  the  franchise,  with  the  provision  for 
the  merit  system  in  the  civil  service,  and  with  the  further 
provision  that  every  five  years  thereafter  for  ten  or  fifteen 
years,  on  petition  of  a  certain  number  of  citizens,  another 
popular  vote  should  be  had  on  the  question  of  continuing  dty 
management.     (See  Municipalism.) 

FRANCKE,  ERNST:  Editor  of  Soziale  Praxis; 
director  of  the  Bureau  fur  Sozialpolitik,  Berlin; 
general  secretary  of  the  Gesellschafi  fur  Soziale 
Reform.  Bom  Nov.  10,  1852,  in  Coburg;  studied 
in  the  G3rmnasium  of  his  native  city,  and  several 
universities.  Received  the  decree  of  Ph.D.,  and 
later  the  title  of  professor.  He  was  editor  of 
newspapers  in  N umberg,  187  7-8 1 ;  M  unich ,  1 88 1  - 
1892;  Hamburg,  1893-97,  when  he  was  called  to 
Berlin.  He  considers  the  necessity  of  elevating 
the  working  classes  by  means  of  legal  reforms  and 
by  the  oi]ganization  of  self-help  as  imperative,  so 
as  to  avoid  both  socialism  ana  the  pauperization 
of  the  working  men.  Author  of  numerous  papers 
and  essays  on  social  reform  and  the  best  indus- 
trial policy.  Address:  Nollendorf  Strasse,  29  and 
30,  Berlin,  W.  30,  Germany. 

FRANKLIN,  BENJAMIN:  American  philoso- 
pher and  diplomat ;  bom  in  Boston,  Mass.,  1 706,  of 
poor  parents,  the  fifteenth  of  seventeen  children. 
Taken  from  school  in  his  tenth  vear,  he  became 
two  vears  later  an  apprentice  in  tlie  printing-shop 
of  his  brother,  who  published  the  New  England 
Courant,  and  for  which  Franklin  early  wrote. 
Owing  to  difficulties  with  his  brother,  he  went  to 
Philadelphia  in  his  seventeenth  year,  almost  des- 
titute. After  a  series  of  difficulties  and  adven- 
tures, including  a  trip  to  England,  he  gradually, 
by  hard  work  and  aoility,  met  success.  He  be- 
came the  editor  and  proprietor  of  a  paper.  The 
Gazette,  and  in  1732  of  Poor  Richards  Alma- 
nac . "  He  became  Clerk  of  the  General  Assembly 
in  1736,  postmaster  in  1737,  and  representative  in 
1747.  In  1753  he  was  made  deputy  postmaster- 
general  for  the  colonies.  In  1 7  5  7  he  went  to  Eng- 
land, representing  Pennsylvania,  Massachusetts, 
Maryland,  and  (Borgia  with  great  success.  He 
addrest  Parliament,  opposing  the  Stamp  Act,  and 
was  consequently  deposed  from  the  postmaster- 
ship.  Returning  to  America,  he  was  a  delegate 
to  the  Congress  of  1775,  and  signed  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence.    In  1776  be  was  sent  as 
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Minister  to  France,  with  which  country  he  suc- 
ceeded in  secimng  an  alliance.  He  raised  loans, 
and  in  1782  signed  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Eng- 
land. Returning  to  Philadelphia,  he  became 
president  of  the  Supreme  Council  of  the  city  and 
member  of  the  Convention  for  Revising  the  Arti- 
cles of  Union.  He  died  April  17,  1790,  and  Con- 
gress appointed  a  mourning  of  two  months 
through  the  states. 

Franklin  founded  the  first  public  library  in 
Philadelphia  in  1732,  **the  mother  of  American 
libraries,"  and  led  in  innumerable  municipal  im- 
provements. In  1752  he  discovered  the  idea  of 
lighting  with  electricity,  and  by  his  electrical  and 
other  scientific  discoveries  became  recognized  by 
and  intimate  with  the  scientists  of  all  Europe,  and 
received  degrees  and  honors  from  numerous  Eng- 
lish and  European  imiversitics.  In  1752  he  or- 
ganized a  scientific  society  which  became  the 
American  Academy  of  Science.  Turgot  said  of 
him :  Eripuit  ccelo  fultnen,  sceptrutnque  tyrannis. 

FRATERNAL  ORGANIZATIONS:  In  England 
these  are  usually  called  friendly  societies  {q.  v.). 
In  the  United  States  they  are  very  numerous  and 
play  an  important  part  in  economic  and  social 
development.  They  are  also  very  largely  frater- 
nal benefit  and  insurance  societies.  They  are 
opposed  by  a  small  and  demonstrative  but  ear- 
nest minority  who  oppose  all  secret  societies. 
Many  believe  they  are  only  needed  to-day  be- 
cause the  Church  and  the  State  do  not  perform 
their  full  duties. 

According  to  the  World  Almanac  (1907),  the 
membership  of  the  principal  fraternal  organiza- 
tions in  the  U.  S.  and  Canada  is  as  follows: 

Odd  Fellows x. 53 1,095 

Freemasons i.aag.ooi 

Modem  Woodmen  of  America 813,643 

Knights  of  Pythias 633,466 

Independent  Order  of  Rechabites 488,000 

Woodmen  of  the  World 459. a  1 1 

Improved  Order  of  Red  Men 406,774 

Knights  of  the  Maccabees 335.000 

Royal  Arcanum 388.01 1 

Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen 275.603 

Independent  Order  of  Foresters 350.000 

Order  of  Eagles 350,000 

Foresters  of  America 341,110 

Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks 335.000 

Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians 3 10.000 

Knights  of  Columbus 166,494 

Junior  Order  of  United  American  Mechanics 263.305 

Ladies  of  the  Maccabees 145,393 

Knights  of  the  Modem  Maccabees 135.000 

Ladies'  Catholic  Benevolent  Association 95.500 

Tribe  of  Ben  Hur 93,500 

Knights  and  Ladies  of  Honor 93,000 

Improved  Order  of  Heptasophs 70,439 

Knights  of  the  Golden  Eagle 70,43 1 

National  Union 63.444 

Brotherhood  of  American  Yeomen 61,671 

Protected  Home  Circle 59.981 

Catholic  Mutual  Benefit  Association 57.673 

Order  of  Gleaners 56,000 

Court  of  Honor 55.393 

Brith  Abraham  Order 53.853 

New  England  Order  of  Protection 43, 167 

Knights  of  Honor 40. 136 

Ancient  Order  of  Foresters 38,898 

United  Order  of  American  Mechanics 36,554 

Sons  of  Temperance 34.789 

Independent  Order  of  B'nai  B'rith 38,539 

Knights  of  Malta 37.000 

Smaller  organizations 379.819 

Total 9.656.380 

(See  also  A.  C.  Stevens's  "Encyclopedia  of 
Fraternities.") 

FREE  CHURCHES  (OF  GREAT  BRITAIN) 
AND  SOCIAL  REFORM:  Until  very  recent  times 
the  Free  Churches  have  shared  largely  the  con- 


Hew  Onr- 
lenti  of 
Thought 


ception  of  the  Church  which  was  embodied  in  all 
Protestant  symbols,  according  to  which  the 
Church  was  an  institution  whose  chief  object  was 
to  promote  and  insure  the  spiritual  interests  dt 
its  members,  by  the  sound  doctrine  preadied  and 
by  the  sacraments  administered. 

In  recent  times,  however,  two  currents  of 
thought  have  pervaded  the  mind  of  the  Churdi 
in  Great  Britain  and  elsewhere,  and  have  ilia- 
mined  and  enlarged  in  the  minds  of  men  their 
conception  of  the  essential  nature  cf  the  Church 
and  of  her  mission  in  the  world. 

1.  The  revival  and  concentration  of  interest  in 
the  life  and  teaching  of  our  Lord  Himself  was 
begun  by  Strauss's  Leben  Jesu"  and  Renan's 
"Vie  de  Jesus."  Ever  since  a  growing  splendor 
of  light  has  been  poured  out  upon  Uie  Gospel 
histories,  and  upon  Him — ^the  Lic'ht  of  the  Wond, 
whose  glory  fills  their  pages.  Hence  it  is  that 
the  gospel  of  the  kingdom  which  He  preached, 
which  had  been  somewhat  obscured  by  the  gos- 
pel of  salvation  as  it  had  been  called,  meaning 
thereby  personal  salvation,  is  now  restored  to  its 
true  place  in  the  ministry  of  the  Church.  And  that 
gospel  sets  forth  not  only  tiie  laws  and  beati- 
tudes of  the  kingdom  of  God,  but  describes  the 
manner  and  conditions  of  its  gradual  growth,  till 
in  all  human  society  the  heidthful  oraer  of  tibe 
kingdom  of  (}od  be  established. 

2.  Also  there  has  been  a  deeper  study  of  the 
life  and  organization  and  object  "of  the  Church. 
Especially  has  this  been  the  case  in  the  Fiee 

Churches,  which  renounce  at  once 
the  Erastian  doctrine  crif  a  Church 
which  is  upheld  and  regulated  by  the 
State,  and  the  sacerdotal  doctrine 
that  the  Church  is  constituted  by  a 
priestly  caste  which  is  self-replen- 
ished. If  the  Church  be  a  living  organism,  its  life 
must  be  within  itself,  possessing  and  quickening 
each  member  and  uniting  them  by  the  one  spirit 
which  gives  life  to  each.  But  such  an  organism  it 
is  now  seen  cannot  exist  merely  to  maintain  and 
edify  itself.  The  Church  exists  to  fulfil  by  great 
and  gracious  activities  the  object  for  which  she  was 
founded,  and  for  which  she  is  continually  upheld 
and  inspired  by  the  living  Spirit  of  her  Lord. 
This  object  is  the  same  as  that  for  which  Christ 
came  into  this  world,  and  which  He  i>xoclaimed 
in  His  gospel  of  the  kingdom,  viz.,  that  the 
whole  of  our  humanity  may  be  redeemed,  and 
that  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  may  become  in 
truth  the  kingdom  of  God. 

A  few  words  will  show  how  these  currents  have 
gradually  pervaded  the  Free  Churches,  and  have 
thus  led  them  to  apprehend  their  social  redemp- 
tive mission.  In  the  beginning  of  last  century 
the  evangelical  revival  awoke  the  social  con- 
science of  England.  It  was  the  moral  sense  of 
England  quickened  by  the  evangelic  faith  which 
not  only  gave  birth  to  the  great  missionary  so- 
cieties founded  at  that  time,  but  also  to  the 
mighty  movement  led  by  Wilberforce  and  Clark- 
son,  which  abolished  slavery  in  every  colony  and 
dependency  of  Britain.  Then  a  new  spirit  was 
breathed  upon  the  middle  of  the  century  which 
also  awoke  a  new  social  and  humane  spirit, 
Frederick  Denison  Maurice  and  Charles  Kinsstey, 
leaders  of  the  "Broad  Church,"  wing  of  tie 
Church  of  England,  emphasizing  the  Incarnation, 
and  teaching  that  all  human  relations  and  human 
society  were  brought  under  a  new  and  divine  law, 
and  under  the  obligation  of  the  universal  brother- 
hood of  men  which  was  God's  fanuly  on  eftrth»  cC 
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h  Christ  is  the  Eternal  Head.  This  doctrine, 
•ced  bv  other  leading  divines,  such  as  Bishop 
lxx>tt,  has  influenced  large  numbers  not  only  in 
Church  of  England,  but  in  the  Free  Churches, 
in  the  middle  of  last  century  much  interest 
ritain  was  awakened  in  the  Inner  Mission  of 
aany,  especially  under  its  great  representa- 
,  Dr.  Wichem  of  the  Rauhe  Haus,  near  Ham- 
,  and  Pastor  Fleidner,  the  founder  of  the  great 
x>nesses*  Institution  at  Kaiserwerth,  near 
ieldorf,  as  in  later  years  Germany  has  again 
iilated  the  social  mission  of  the  Church  by  the 
[lies  of  Mercy  which  have  been  established 
lat  country  by  Pastor  Bodelschwing,  near 
jfeld,  and  under  his  influence  in  twenty-five 
r  provinces. 

ic  result  of  these  different  forces  so  far  as  or- 
sations  and  activities  in  the  Free  Churches 
oncemed  has  so  far  exprest  and  fulfilled  itself 
•Hows: 

The  National  Free  Church  Council,  which 

isents  all  the  Free  Churches  of  England  and 

Wales,    and    represents,    therefore, 

tional    probably  more    than  one  half    the 

Clmroli  P®^P^®  °^  these  countries  who  are 

uneil      nienibers  or  adherents  of  the  various 

branches  of  the   Christian   Church, 

has  created  a  Social  Questions  Com- 

*e  with  three  duties: 

rhe  study  of  Christ's  teaching  and  of  the  fundamental 

pies  of  the  Christian  faith  in  relation  to  the  social 

»ns  of  our  time. 

rhe  upholding  of  Christ's  authority  as  the  Lord  and 

mer  of  human  society  as  well  as  of  individuals. 

rhe  wise  direction  of  Christian  redemptive  efforts  so  as 

kte  and  remedy  great  social  evils  which  degrade  htmian 

Lis  Social  Questions  Committee  has  published 
[anifesto  on  the  Social  Redemptive  Work  of 
Pree  Churches,"  which  has  been  largely  cir- 
jed,  and  it  has,  now  (1906),  drawn  up  a  pro- 
i  of  social  work,  to  be  presented  and  urged 
I  the  local  Free  Church  Councils,  which  have 

formed  in  every  part  of  the  country,  and  in 
h  all  Free  Churches  are  practically  tmited 
represented. 

aadition  to  this  the  Presbyterian,  the  Wes- 
1  Methodist,  the  Primitive  Methodist,  and  the 
Connection  Methodist  churches  have  each  of 
I  formed  a  special  Social  Service  Committee, 
)bjects  of  which  are  almost  identical.  They 
sxprest  in  the  following  statement,  which 
forth  the  objects  of  the  Social  Service  Union 
le  Wesleyan  Church: 

The  collection  and  study  of  social  facts,  the 
iiit  of  social  service,  and  the  discussion  of 
1  problems  and  theories  from  the  Christian 
Ipoint,  with  the  view  to  educate  public 
ion  and  secure  improvement  in  the  condi- 
;  of  Ufe." 

Soon  after  Toynbee  Hall  was  established 
liitechapel,  a  settlement  was  founded  in  one 
ic  poorest  districts  in  the  extreme  east  of 
Ion,  called  the  Mansfield  Settlement,  estab- 
lished   by    Mr.   Percy    Alden,  M.P., 
Itmtntt  ^^®°  ^  student  at  Mansfield  College, 
Oxford,    and   who   gave    the   name 
"Mansfield"  to  this  new  settlement 
e  hope  that  the  students  of  Mansfield  College 
it  specially  cooperate  in  its  varied  work, 
ywing  upon  this,  the  Robert  Browning  Set- 
ent  was  fotmded  in  Walworth,  of  which  the 

P.  Herbert  Stead  is  warden.  The  Non- 
srmists'  Students'  Union  of  the  University  of 
bridge  takes  an  active  part  in  many  of  the  de- 


partments of  this  settlement.  In  addition  there 
are  six  other  settlements  which  have  been  estab- 
Hshed — ^more  or  less  in  connection  with  Free 
Churches — one  in  Canning  Town,  for  women 
workers;  the  Ipswich  Social  Settlement,  Lanca- 
shire College ;  the  Settlement,  Manchester  Wom- 
en's Settlement,  Middlesboro;  Croft  House  Settle- 
ment, Sheffield,  and  the  United  College  Settlement 
in  Bradford.  The  Wesleyan  Methodist  Church 
established  some  fifteen  years  ago  a  strong  settle- 
ment which  has  been  one  of  the  most  prosperous 
in  our  country,  in  Bermondsey — a  large  and  poor 
district  in  the  east  of  London.  This  settlement 
was  founded  by  the  Rev.  Scott  Lidgett.  president 
of  the  Free  Church  Council  for  1906.  It  has  two 
branches,  one  for  men  and  the  other  for  women. 

3.  The  Wesleyan  Methodist  Church,  which  has 
not  done  much  in  the  formation  of  settlements, 
has  set  a  great  example  to  other  churches  in  what 
has  been  called  its  Forward  Movement,"  wWch 
has  led  to  the  formation  of  forty-five  missions,  es- 
tablished in  the  heart  of  the  most  populous  dis- 
tricts in  London,  and  of  other  great  cities  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  Many  of  these  missions  are 
practicallv  settlements,  but  their  work  centers  in 
the  popular  evangelistic  services  which  are  held 
on  Sunday  and  week-days,  and  in  which  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel  is  made  at  once  attractive 
and  impressive  by  song,  and  choral  and  orchestral 
music.  Of  the  two  best-known  missions,  one 
is  the  West  London  Mission,  founded  by  the  Rev. 
Hugh  Price  Hughes.  In  it  the  Sunday  services 
have  been  held  for  years  in  St.  James's  Hall  and  in 
three  other  halls.  Surroimding  these,  and  in  a 
sense  emanating  from  these,  there  are  the  minis- 
tries of  a  band  of  sisters  and  of  brothers  for  whom 
a  home  is  provided  as  in  a  settlement,  but  instead 
of  giving  only  part  of  their  time,  the  whole  time  of 
many  of  these  sisters  and  brothers  is  devoted  to 
the  various  kinds  of  social  ministry.  The  other  is 
the  great  Central  Mission,  founded  by  the  Rev. 
S.  F.  Collier  in  Manchester.  In  this  mission,  the 
two  largest  halls  of  Manchester,  and  manv  chap- 
els in  the  poorest  districts  from  which  the  con- 
gregations had  ebbed  away,  are  now  filled  by 

16,000  people  every  Stmday  evening, 
iMtitutioiua^"^  ^.^^^  ?^  ^^^^  congregations  is 
Churehei  o'*&^^ized  for  various  forms  of  useful 
social  work.  But  the  whoje  mission 
finds  its  center  and  crowiTOf-wQijgin 
institutions  which  are  founded :  ( i )  to  aid  menwKo" 
have  fallen  out  of  work,  giving  them  employment 
which  psLys  their  board  and  lodging,  and  helping 
them  again  to  find  emplojrment;  (2)  for  fallen 
women  and  for  women  who  are  in  peril,  and  (3) 
for  the  great  army  of  crippled  children  found  in  the 
City  of  Manchester.  The  other  missions  of  the 
Methodist  Church  do  not  ec|ual  these  two  in  com- 
pass and  varied  organization,  but  all  have  the 
same  impress,  and  have  achieved  a  striking  suc- 
cess. 

4.  In  other  Free  Churches  a  similar  movement 
to  the  Forward  movement  in  the  Wesleyan 
Church  has  led  to  the  establishment  of  Institu- 
tional Churches.  Three  of  these  have  been 
founded  by  the  London  Congregational  Union: 
(i)  Whitefield's  Tabernacle,  in  Tottenham  Court 
Road,  over  which  the  Rev.  Silvester  Horne  and 
Rev.  James  Holmes  preside;  (2)  in  Claremont 
Hall,  m  the  northwest  of  London,  of  which  the 
Rev.  W.  F.  Newlands,  M.A.,  is  president,  and 

3)  in  the  south  of  London,  of  which  the  Rev. 

"erbert  Kenward  is  superintendent.     One  has 

been  established  by  the  London  Baptist  Union,  of 
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which  the  Rev.  Thomas  Philipps  is  the  sujjerin- 
tendent. 

The  Westminster  Church,  under  the  Rev, 
Campbell  Morgan,  is  also  forming  itself  into  a 
great  institutional  church,  in  connection  with 
which  a  number  of  social  agencies  are  beiji^  or- 
ganised in  the  poorest  neighborhoods  of  West- 
minster,  In  other  towns  and  cities  several 
church  buildings  which  had  become  almost  dere* 
lict  because  deserted  by  their  former  congrega- 
tions, are  now  being  occupied  and  used  as  inj^titu- 
ttonal  churches  in  which  large  congregations  are 
gathered,  and  by  which  many  social  agencies  are 
carried  on  in  the  poorest  districts.  In  every 
case  the  members  of  suburban  churches  are  given 
efficient  help. 

But  apart  from  special  missions,  and  institu- 
tional churches,  there  is  being  widely  diffused 
among  a  multitude  of  churches  the  same  social 
spirit  and  activity.  So  in  connection  with  them 
there  are  formed  Week  Evening  Institutes  for 
the  elder  scholars  of  otir  Sunday-schools,  and 
the  younger  people  of  the  church,  in  which  rec- 
reation and  bright  educational  classes  are  pro- 
vided for  the  young:  Boys'  Brigades,  Girls'  Life 
Brigades,  Leagues  of  Honor  and  of  Ser\4ce  are  also 
formed  in  thetn  for  the  physical  and  moral  train- 
ing of  boys  and  girls.  And  in  addition  to  these 
Week  Evening  Institutes  for  the  young,  there  are 
also  being  formed  in  many  churches  social  in- 
stitutes for  the  adults,  not  only  for  those  who  are 
members  of  the  congregation,  but  for  working 
men  and  women  in  the  neighborhood.  The  ob- 
ject of  these  institutes  is  thus  deJined:  "To  sup- 
ply the  great  social  need  of  working  men  and 
women  of  our  country — viz,,  to  provide  for  them 
rest  and  recreation  fn  the  evening  that  will  be 
bright  and  attractive,  and  give  opportunities  for 
social  intercourse  and  pleasure.  It  is  desired 
that  everywhere  these  institutes  be  so  conducted 
that  the  social  and  recreative  attractions  shall 
awaken  the  desire  for  higher  interests." 

5,  During  the  last  few  years  two  great  religious 
and   social  movements  have   arisen   among   the 
working  people  of  Great  Britain,  and  they  are 
chiefly    associated    with    the     Free 
Adult       Churches,     One  is  the  Adult  Sunday- 
-^   ,  School  Movement,     For  some  years 

SchooU  ^^^^  ^^'^^  largely  confined  to  Bir- 
mingham and  the  neighborhood.  It 
was  initiated  there  by  Mr.  Alderman 
White,  a  **  Friend. "  The  movement  has  been 
from  its  origin  very  largely  maintained  and  as- 
sociated with  the*  Friends.  Mr,  Cad  bury,  of 
Bournville,  has.  throughout  his  whole  life,  pre- 
sided at  an  adult  Sunday-moming  school  regu- 
larl>^  attended  by  some  700  or  800  working  men. 
During  the  last  ten  years  this  movement  has 
spreaa  over  the  country  in  a  remarkable  way, 
and  there  are  now  over  100,000  working  men  as- 
sembling in  these  schools  in  different  parts  of  the 
country*  In  these  schools  half  an  hour  is  de- 
voted to  the  reading  and  study  of  the  Bible,  half 
an  hour  to  some  educational  subject,  which  may 
be  very  elementary,  or  may  open  up  social  and 
literary  studies,  and  another  half  hour  is  devoted 
to  the  enrolment  of  members,  the  payment  of  a 
small  week! J  fee,  and  to  a  bright,  hortatory  re- 
ligious service.  Five  or  six  years  ago  a  National 
Council  was  formed  in  order  to  extend  and  de- 
velop these  Sundav-moming  schools,  and  with 
amazing  success.  iThis  council  issues  a  monthly 
organ  entitled  One  and  All:  the  head  offices  are 
in   Birmingham,  where  the  organ  is  published, 
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and  the  secretary  is  Mr.  E.  Gilbert,  Boumvilk. 
Birmingham, 

The  second  movement  is  still  more  rermarkable. 
During  Mr,  Moody's  first  visit  to  Great  Britain 
Mr,  Blackliara,  of  West  Bromwich, 
caught  the  idea  of  having,  on  the 
Sunday  afternoon,  a  service  for  work- 
ing men  which  should  be,  in  his 
terse  phrase,  '*  bright,  brief,  and 
brotherly."  He  called  it  a  Pleasant 
Sunday 'Afternoon  Class.  This  class 
started  in  the  chapel  with  which  he  was  con- 
nected, and  immediately  filled  the  chapel,     M^^ 

Blackham,  a  business  man  of  consecrated  ener 

then  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  the  establish- 
ment of  these  classes  throughout  the  country; 
and  others  followed  him.     There  are  now  600  of 
these  P.  S.  A,  Brotherhoods,  as  they  are  called, 
tho  they  also  bear  other  names,  such  as  "Men's 
Own,"    or     '* Men's    Brotherhood,**     established 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.^ 
On  the  very  day  on  which  this  article  is  bein 
written,  a  National  Council  has  been  formed 
a   great    representative  assembly,   attended  by~ 
delegates  appointed  by  500  Brotherhoods,  held  in 
London;  the  Rev.  F.  B,  Meyer  has  been  chosen 
its  first  president,  and  Mr.  Ebenezer  Goold,  who 
through  many  years  has  devoted  himself  to  fomij 
these  P.  S.  A.  Brotherhoods,  is  appointed  honop 
ary  secret arv*     He  is  the  editor  of  the  P,  5,  *4.1 
LiiidiT  which  is  the  organ  of  this  mo%'eraent. 

6,  Besides  these  distinctively  church  move- 
ments, there  was  early  formed  a  Christian  Social 
Brotherhood,  of  members  of  the  Free  Churches  of 
England,  somewhat  similar  to  the  Christian 
Social  Union  of  the  Church  of  England.  It  had 
a  somewhat  limited  influence,  but  there  has  been 
developed  since  an  active  Scottish  Christian 
Social  Union,  and  in  England  a  Christian  Union 
for  Social  Service,  largely  supported  by  the  Free 
Churches,  which  has  one  colony  at  Lingfield  and 
one  in  Westmoreland  (see  Labor  Colonies),  pat- 
terned somewhat  after  Bielefeld,  and  has  been 
active  in  other  ways,  publishing  also  a  monthly 
Social  Sciettce.  John  B,  Pa  ton. 

FREELAHD  is  the  English  name  of  a  German 
book,  *'Freiland  ein  sociales  Zukunftsbjld,'*  writ* 
ten  by  the  eminent  Austrian  economist  and  states- 
man,^ Dr.  T.  Hertzka  (<^  I'O,  advocating  social- 
istic principles,  and  outlming  an  imaginary  free 
socialistic  state  founded  in  Central  Africa.  It 
aroused  very  general  attention,  and  committees 
were  formed  in  various  countries  to  raise  money 
and  establish  such  a  state.  Pioneers  started 
to  found  the  state,  which  eventually  wholly 
failed. 

FREE  SOIL  PARTY,  THE:  This  was  the 
name  of  a  political  party  that  appeared  in  the 
United  States  about  1846  in  the  course  of  the 
abolitionist  movement.  (See  Abolitionist.)  Its 
standpoint  was  •*the  Wilmot  proviso/*  oHered 
bv  David  Wilmot^  of  Pennsylvania,  to  amend  a 
bill  making  an  appropriation  to  negotiate  peace 
with  Mexico.  It  read:  "There  shaU  be  neither 
slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude  in  any  terri- 
tory on  the  continent  of  America  which  shall  be 
hereafter  acquired  by  or  annexed  to  the 
by  virtue  of  this  appropriation  or  in  any  i 
whatsoever,  except  for  crime/' 

It  created  great  excitement.  Calhoun 
declared  that  the  annexation  of  Mexico 
necessary  to  protect  slavery,  which  was  an  in- 
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ion  placed  under  the  guaranty  of  the  Con- 
ion  and  necessary  to  the  peace  and  pros- 
f  of  tiie  slave  states.  The  proviso  was  de- 
i  in  the  Senate,  but  taken  up  in  the  North, 
avention  met  at  Buffalo,  Aug.  9,  1848, 
'ormed  the  Free  Soil  Party.  It  was  com- 
l  of  the  old  Liberty  Party  (^.  v.)f  seceders 

the  Democrats  and  Whigs,  and  a  faction 
e  Democrats  called  Bam-bumers.     Martin 

Buren  and  Charles  Francis  Adams,  of 
ichusetts,  were  nominated  for  president 
vice-president.  The  platform  disavowed 
king  slavery  in  the  South,  but  simply  stood 
le  above  principle.     The  party  polled  over 

00  votes  and  elected  several  congressmen, 
j?  them  Charles  Sumner,  of  Massachusetts, 
Salmon  P.  Chase,  of  Ohio.  The  conflict 
came  over  the  admission  of  California,  and 

it  was  admitted  with  a  constitution  pro- 
ng slavery,   the   Free   Soil   Party  lost   its 

need  of  existence.  Agitation,  however, 
ig  up  over  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  (7.  v.), 
the  Free  Soilers  met    in   1852  and  nomi- 

1  John  P.  Hale,  of  New  Hampshire,  and 
»e  W.  Julian,  of  Indiana,  and  polled  151,- 
^otes.  But  the  aggressive  policy  of  the 
I  roused  the  North  to  a  more  general  pol- 
ind  the  Free  Soil  Party  was  merged,   in 

in  the  Republican  Party  (^.  v.).  Its  cry 
been  "Free  soil,  free  speech,  free  labor, 
ree  men." 

BE  SPEECH  LEAGUE,  THE:  Organized  in 
the  league  demands  freedom  of  peaceable 
iblv,  of  discussion  and  propaganda;  an  un- 
rea  press,  telegraph,  and  telephone;  an 
pected  express;  an  inviolable  mail.  It 
i  by  means  of  the  press,  the  platform,  and 
ourts;  by  persuasion,  argument,  petition, 
st,  and  demand;  through  the  agencies  of 
on  and  rejection,  but  believes  that  the 
ktion  of  brains  and  quickening  of  con- 
ies are  first  in  order  of  time  and  effect. 
'ury\  A.  C.  Pleydell,   175  Broadway,  New 


EB  TRADE  IN  THE  U.  S.  (See  also 
rp  Reform  in  Great  Britain.  For  other 
ries  see  Tariff.)  As  here  used  free  trade 
s  commerce  unfettered  by  law,  whether  for 
ion  (support  of  government)  or  protection 
Dpoly  of    home    producers).     Again,    free 

IS  here  considered  only  as  opix)sed  to 
ion  (or  obstruction)  by  tariff  duties — this 
.se  in  practice  our  policy  has  long  been  that 
e  trade  throughout  the  United  States;  so 
ff^  have  in  fact  to  deal  only  with  inter- 
lal  commerce. 

sn  as  to  tariff  taxation ;  it  is  frequently  at- 
ted  to  distinpiish  between  the  ends  for 
I  it  may  be  framed — ^taxation  on  the  one 

or  protection  on  the  other,  or  both  com- 
.  This  distinction  is  ignored,  first,  because 
^ective  taxation  of  commerce  is,  in  fact, 
bstruction — a  shackle — of  commerce,  and 
•ore  inevitably  destructive  of  free  trade  and 
inefits;  second,  because — ^while  there  have 
examples  elsewhere  of  revenue  tariffs  as 
guished  from  protective  ones,   and  some 

of  our  own  tariff  can  be  analyzed  into 
ue  and  tariff  factors — with  us  political 
iities  have  so  far  compelled  protection  to 
iae  itself  as  revenue  taxation  that  we  have 
il  with  a  system  purposely  so  framed  as  not 


merely  to  include  both  revenue  and  protective 
factors,  but  so  to  combine  them  as  to  magnify 
and  conceal  the  extent  to  which  protection 
results. 

I.  Tariffs  for  Revenue 

As  to  even  a  strictly  revenue  tariff — that  is, 
one  in  which  the  protection  feature  is  so  far 
lacking  that  the  total  amount  by  which  the  con- 
sumer is  mulcted,  less  the  expense  of  collecting  it, 
goes  to  the  government :  To  be  a  trustworthy 
support  of  government  it  must  be  levied  upon 
the  necessaries  of  life.  For  otherwise,  govern- 
ment revenue  would  be  uncertain  and  shrinking 
just  when  most  needed. 

But  this  is  simply  another  way  of  stating  that 
revenue  taxation  must  be  upon  want  rather  than 
wealth — upon  need  to  consume  rather  than 
ability  to  contribute.  It  stands  vigilant  and 
pitiless  by  the  side  of  the  cradle  in  every  wage- 
earner's  home.  As  each  babe  is  added  to  that 
family  the  revenue  tariff  adds  to  the  proportion  of 
taxes  the  father  of  that  babe  has  to  pay — this, 
while  the  contribution  of  wealth  is  not  increased 
as  bond  is  added  to  bond  in  its  strong  box  and 
acres  to  acres  outside. 

We,  therefore,  find  as  the  most  successful  and 
prominent  examples  of  revenue  taxation  just 
those  most  oppressive  to  the  masses  of  the 
people  and  of  least  concern  to  the  well-to-do^ 
the  salt  tariff  of  India,  the  sugar  and  salt  tariffs 
of  Italy,  and  the  sugar  tariffs  of  France,  Germany, 
and  the  U.  S. — ^the  revenue  features  of  which 
are  thus  worked  out  at  the  disproportionate 
expense  of  the  very  citizens  of  those  countries 
who  are  compelled  to  work  most  and  permitted 
to  enjoy  least. 

As  to  labor:  Take  a  ship  arriving  at  one  of  our 
docks  from  Europe,  laden,  as  it  commonly  is,  with 
labor  in  the  steerage  and  goods'  on  their  middle 
decks.  If  the  wage-earner  goes  to  the  dock  to  buy 
any  of  these  goods  he  is  met  by  a  customs  officer 
— paid  by  the  government,  but  serving  his  **  pro- 
tected" fellow  citizens — and  forbidden  to  pur- 
chase those  goods,  or  fined  if  he  dare  do  it — in 
order  to  compel  him  to  pay  a  higher  price  for  the 
necessaries  of  life.  But  his  employer  can  go  to 
that  very  dock  and  buy  the  cheap  labor  imported 
by  the  same  ship  just  as  fast  as  it  steps  from  the 
gangplank.  No  customs  officer  touches  him;  for 
our  tariff  was  not  made  that  way. 

As  to  "American  standards  of  living.'*  Granted 
that  American  standards  are  comparatively  high, 
and  tHat  this  is  as  it  should  be:  To  the  precise 
extent  that  the  cost  of  necessaries  is  raised  by 
tariff  taxation — even  tho  only  for  revenue — ^the 
wage-earner — having  a  given  amount  of  money 
to  live  on — can  buy  less;  that  is,  is  forced  to 
adopt  a  lower  standard  of  living. 

The  method  of  taxation  thus  mvolved  is  prac- 
tically indirect ;  that  is,  it  is  not  collected  from  the 
one  who  ultimately  pays  the  tax.  For  example, 
the  wholesale  importer  pays  to  the  government 
the  4uties  upon  the  goods  he  brings  in.  He, 
however,  does  this  not  as  a  tax,  but  simply  as  a 
business  investment  upon  which  he  realizes  from 
the  retailer,  who,  in  turn,  does  so  from  the  ulti- 
mate consumer,  who,  tho  he  pays  a  higher  price 
on  account  of  the  tariff,  may  oe  utterly  ignorant 
of  this,  and  generally  is  so  as  to  the  extent  he  is 
mulcted. 

For  example,  su|>pose  a  town  meeting  held  to 
raise  money  to  repair  roads,  build  bridges,  or  lup- 
port  the  county  poor.    The  almost  invariable 
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way  in  which  this  is  done  is  to  calculate  the  total 
amount  required,  and  then,  after  practical  cal- 
culation,   to    levy    upon    the    gross 

Concealed    ^J^o^*^^  *^^  ^^^  assessed  i>ropertv  in 

Taxation  *'^^  town  a  tax  of  as  many  mills  on 
the  dollar  as  will  raise  the  amount 
required  and  pay  for  its  collection. 
The  tariff  way  would  be — omitting  th«  compli- 
cated machinery  actually  required  to  appraise 
merchandise  and  allot  duties — to  priovide  that  the 
storekeepers  should  charge  two  cents  a  pound 
more  for  each  pound  of  sugar,  50  per  cent  above 
the  ordinary  price  for  each  yard  of  woolen  cloth, 
twice  as  much  for  window-gfass,  20  per  cent  more 
for  every  stove,  etc..  and  keeping  account  of  the 
extra  amount  thus  charged  by  them,  turn  it  into 
the  public  treasury  until  the  money  was  raised. 
The  objection  would  be  instantly  made  that  the 
wealth  of  the  town  would  thereby  escaf)e  taxa- 
tion, and  that  the  greater  part  of  it  would  be 
saddled  U|>on  poor  men  with  large  families.  But 
that  is  precisely  the  '*  tariff  for  revenue  "  system, 
and  such  is  precisely  its  effect. 

It  has  been  the  aim  of  all  governments,  most 
eagerly  sought  by  the  most  tyrannical,  to  escape 
responsibility  to  the  public.  A  direct  tax— that 
is,  one  levied  upon  the  individual  and  paid  by 
him  to  the  collector — is  a  constant  reminder  to 
him  of  the  burden  of  government,  and  constantly 
stirs  him  to  watch  and  criticize  its  expenditures, 
and  to  insist  upon  an  economical  pohcy  in  govern- 
ment affairs.  In  cases  of  indirect  taxation,  such 
as  a  tariff  paid  by  the  wholesale  importer,  to  be 
repaid,  after  sundry  profits  of  middlemen  are 
aaded,  by  the  increased  price  at  which  the  retail 
merchant  sells  it  to  the  final  consumer,  it  is  a  tax 
as  to  which  no  one  knows  either  how  much  he 
pays  or  even  when  he  pays  it;  and  justifies  Tur- 
got's  commendation  of  indirect  taxation  as  the 
one  best  means  "So  to  pick  the  geese  as  to  get  the 
most  feathers  with  the  least  squawking."  A  sys* 
tern  of  direct  taxation  would  practically  call  tor 
the  annual  judgment  of  the  masses  of  the  voters 
upon  the  policy  of  the  government;  but  with  a 
revenue  tariff  once  in  operation,  a  government 
can  undertake  the  most  extravagant  measures, 
until,  by  the  slow  process  of  popular  education, 
the  public  can  be  educated. 

Again:  The  characteristic  of  an  indirect  tax  is 
that  it  is  a  tax  upon  consumption  as  distinguished 
from  a  tax  upon  wealth.  It  is  obvious  that  such 
a  tax  leaves  wealth  to  escape  the  burdens  of 
government  which  it  puts  u|:)on  the  shoulders  of 
the  masses.  For  in  proportion  as  a  man's  in* 
come  is  absolutely  required  for  the  sustenance, 
shelter,  and  comfort  of  himself  and  his  family,  to 
that  extent  is  this  indirect  taxation  levied  upon 
the  whole  of  it;  while,  to  the  extent  that  the  in- 
come of  the  more  fortunate  citizen  is  so  lar^e  as 
to  enable  him  to  amass  wealth  by  laying  aside  a 
part  of  it,  to  that  extent  he  escapes  indirect  taxa- 
tion. 

Again,  indirect  taxation — especially  tariff  taxa- 
tion—is generally  levied,  not  merely  upon  ,con- 
sumption  as  such,  but  disproportionately  upon 
the  necessity  of  the  poor  rather  than  upon  that 
of  those  who  have  large  incomes,  Tiiere  are 
many  ways  in  which  it  is  perfectly 

Seiti  on     P^^tcticabie  to  tax  indirectly  the  in* 

tht  Poor     come  and  the  property  of  well-to- 

do  citizens.     Many  of  these  ways  have 

indeed  been  tried — some  of  them  by 

ourselves  in  late  years.     It  is  not  suggested  that 

any  of  them  is  free  from  objection;  no  tax  is  so. 


But  none,  either  of  these,  or  numerous  others 
which  we  exploited  during  our  Civil  War,  were 
discontinued  on  account  of  practical  or  moral 
objections.  But  the  income  tax,  the  tax  on  cor- 
porate receipts,  the  tax  on  watches,  carriages  and 
articles  of  special  luxury,  the  tax  on  bank  checks, 
were  abolished  with  a  haste  that  contrasted  with 
the  deliberation  with  which  the  tariff  was  ev 
touched,  and  the  obstinacy  with  which  it  Wi 
meddled  w^ith  only  to  increase  its  burdens.        _ 

There  is  a  reason  for  this:  In  all  goveniments. 
from  the  beginning  of  time  to  the  yaresent,  the 
laws  have  been  made,  if  not  by  the  wealthiest 
men  in  the  country,  at  least  by  those  a  vast  ma* 
jority  of  whom  are  in  personal  or  social  touch 
with  the  more  well-to-do  few.  In  other  words, 
taxes  have  been  so  adjusted  as  to  bear  upon 
poor,  because  taxes  were  imposed  by  others  t. 
they.  This  does  not  apply  misanthropy  on  t  _ 
part  of  our  legislators.  A  large  proportion  of 
them  would,  indeed,  consider  tnemselves  ai 
poverty-stricken  toilers  compared  with  th 
whom  they  regard  as  pos*est  of  wealth.  B 
between  them  and  the  masses  of  the  populatu 
even  in  our  own  day  there  is  a  gulf  so  great  as 
class  them  rather  with  the  money  power  abo 
than  the  muscle  power  below;  while  in  ever>^  other 
country  the  contrast  is  still  more  marked  and  the 
natural  tendency  just  described  more  nearly  the 
inevitable  one. 

In  connection  with  indirect  as  compared  w^ith 
direct  taxation,  it  may  be  remarked  here  that 
"protection"  has  another  incident  even  less 
capable  of  defense  than  the  indirectness  of  the  tax 
levied;  and  that  is  the  indirectness  of  the  U£e  of 
the  tax.  For  not  rnerely  is  it  so  levied  that  no 
one  can  tell  when  it  is  being  paid — tho  he  is  none 
the  less  mulcted  of  his  mone^^ ;  but  it  is  so  applied 
as  not  to  disclose  how  much  any  fav^ored  individ- 
ual gets^ — tho  he  none  the  less  lives  at  the  pubUc 
expense.  For  example,  a  plated- ware  manu- 
facturer being  favored  by  a  duty  of  35  per  cent 
knows — as  does  no  one  else — the  amount  of  bonus 
he  can  therefore  exact,  and  the  circumstances  of 
his  trade  determine  the  amount  of  his  profits. 
As  to  the  method  and  extent  by  which  he  is  to 
benefit  the  community  he  thus  mulcts  he  is  not 
held  to  account.  He  can — as  he  generally  does — 
hire  his  labor  at  the  cheapest  rate  he  can  get  it. 
In  case  he  wishes  to  give  a  present  to  the  public 
in  the  shape  of  a  church  or  a  library,  he  can  do  so, 
or  he  can — as  he  more  frequently  does— spend 
the  round  amount  annually  in  good  living  fr  ~ 
himself  and  family,  or  sink  it  in  speculative  bu; 
ness  ventures,  or  leave  it  at  his  death  to  drib! 
back  into  circulation  again  through  spendthrift 
heirs. 

Just  as  in  the  case  of  indirect  taxation,  o] 
motive  for  it  was  to  avoid  the  publicity  of  di: 
taxation;  so  the  strongest  motive  for  the  indi 
method  of    distributing  the  bonus  raised  by 
protective    tariff,   except   the   desire    to  escai 
accountability.      For    it    is    perfectly    easy    tor 
government   that    dares    be     *  above  board'*  to 
reward  a  manufacturer  who  has  been  a  bene 
factor  to  the  community,  by  voting  him  a  lump 
sum  out  of  the  public  treasury;    or  to  prom  of  ~ 
the  carrying  on  of  any  special  industry  by  voiii 
as  Congress  lately  did  in  the  case  of  the  sul 
planters,  a  bounty  for  a  certain  amount  of  a  giv< 
quality  of  product, 

A  tariff  is  therefore  a  tax  system  so  adjusted 
that  the  one  who  pays  the  tax  ri either  knows  how 
much  he  is  mulcted  nor  when  it  is  taken  fn>m  his 
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ets;  nor  who  gets  the  proceeds;  nor  what  is 
with  them — ^the  perfection  of  crookedness, 
daily,  if  the  question  is  one  of  a  revenue 
such  as  admittedly  have  been  those  imposed 
le  U.  S. — so  framed  as  to  raise  somewhat  of 
lue  while  ^ving  incidental  "protection" — 
>roblem  of  mtelligible,  not  to  say  equitable, 
;tment  becomes  complicated  beyond  expres- 
It  involves  reliance  upon  data,  the  only 
rts  as  to  which  are  interested  to  deceive 
lawmaking  power  in  order  that  they  may 
e  at  their  neighbors'  expense,  and  whose 
igness  thus  to  thrive  insures  that  they  wiU 
le  at  no  means  to  do  so.  It  offers  the  same 
cements  to  falsification,  the  same  opportu- 
i  for  bribery,  the  same  use  of  political  cor- 
on. 

II.  Protectionism 

it  our  system  is  not  one  of  revenue  tariff, 
sts  upon  the  influence — ^political,  economic, 
rtxial  —  that  protectionism  has  acquired 
Lg  us;  so  that  for  the  purposes  of  this 
ssion  the  terms  **  protection  and  **free 
t"  are  used  as  the  opposite  of  the  other, 
since  the  burden  is  upon  him  who  defends 
mmental  interference  with  private  business, 
fore  free-trade  argument  is  most  con- 
ntly  stated  as  an  answer  to  protectionist 

IS. 

e  first  step  toward  understanding  this 
ion  is  to  define  "protection"  as  here 
ised. 

consists  in  obstructing  imports  by  the  im- 
ion  of  a  fine,  proportioned  to  the  extent  of 
"espass,  upon  any  one  who  shall  bring  into 
»untry  the  goods  upon  which  a  tariff  is  laid 
;  object  being  to  make  those  who  desire  such 
;  pay  one  of  our  own  citizens  a  bonus, 
I  to  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  fine  thus 
ded,  above  the  price  they  would  otherwise 
to  pay  for  the  foreign  goods — and  thus  to 
le  the  home  manufacturer  or  producer  to 
;e  a  higher  price  for  his  goods  than  he  would 
wise  be  able  to  do.  The  home  producer  is 
at  case  said  to  be  "protected"  from  com- 
lon  and  assured  control  of  the  market  here 
oods  such  as  he  supplies.  This,  however, 
iy  means  that  certam  producers  are  favored 
was  intended.  Protectionists  and  free 
rs  would,  however,  alike  protest  against 
ling  here,  and  sav  that  a  national  policy 
d  be  defined  with  respect,  not  to  the  few 
iduals  whose  ends  it  subserves,  but  to  the 
al  public,  whose  weal  alone  justifies  legisla- 
nterference. 

this  light,  what  is  protection?  As  to  the 
rho  are  "protected,"  it  is  favoritism.    What 

0  the  people  at  large  ? 

e  articles  the  import  of  which  into  this 
■sy  are  to  be  thus  obstructed  are  not  claimed 
narmful  in  themselves.  They  are,  on  the 
arv,  the  very  things  we  want,  the  possession 
ich  makes  a  nation  rich  and  its  people  com- 
i>le — such  things  as  clothes,  food,  crockery, 
vare,  and  the  raw  materials  we  need  for  our 
iactures. 
ain,  the  fines  imposed  by  tariff  laws  are  not 

1  upon  those  who  are  attempting  to  do  some- 
to  which  we  are  opposed.  They  operate 
upon  the  foreigner  who  brings  his  goods 
and  the  American  who,  having  purchased 

abroad,  attempts  to  bring  them  home. 
ID  far  as  they  operate  upon  the  foreigner,  they 


simply  prevent  him  from  doing  something  that 
we  want  him  to  do.  No  "protection"  is  needed 
to  enable  us  to  avoid  bujring  anydiing  we  do  not 
want.  It  is  needed  only  to  keep  us  from  getting 
something  we  do  want  to  buy — to  prevent  us 
from  doing  what  we  want  to  do— self-denial  by 
law. 

What  are  the  grounds  upon  which  it  is  at- 
tempted to  justify  the  interference  with  trade 
involved  in  "protection"?  The  following  are 
some  of  those  urged: 

"Trade  is  W^ar."— The  idea  that  trade  is  war, 
and  that,  as  between  the  buyer  and  the  seller, 
if  one  gains  the  other  one  must  lose,  seems  in- 
eradicable from  the  uneducated  mind.  Dis- 
credited as  is  the  suggestion  by  the 
Jiiitiiloation  ^^*^^®  theory  of  our  civilization, 
Ofbred  nothing  is  more  common  than  to 
hear  suggested,  as  a  conclusive  ar- 
gument of  beneficial  results  to  our 
people,  that  we  have  rendered  miserable  some 
village  in  England,  or  of  misfortune  to  us,  that 
the  peasants  of  Germany  expect  to  prosper  from 
our  trade.  That  this  argument  is  so  generally 
used  shows  how  thin  is  the  skin  of  culture  that 
covers  the  savage  within  us.  From  its  very 
nature,  trade  is  a  benefit  to  both  parties  to  it. 
If  I  do  not  prefer  what  my  neighbor  has  I  will 
not  trade  with  him.  If  he  does  not  prefer  my 
present  possession  to  his,  he  will  not  exchange 
with  me.  The  fact  of  voltmtary  trade  is  of  itself 
a  demonstration  that,  so  far  as  the  participants 
to  it  can  judge — and  no  one  else  is  competent  to 
do  so — ^they  are  both  benefited  by  the  exchange. 
So  far  from  the  prosperity  of  the  nation  with  which 
we  trade  and  the  high  value  it  places  upon  our 
trade  being  a  proof  that  we  are  the  losers  thereby, 
it  is  the  most  nearly  conclusive  one  possible  that 
we  are  ^at  gainers,  so  that  no  experience  is 
more  universal  than  that  the  mercantile  con- 
nection which  is  valued  by  one  country  is  equally 
esteemed  by  the  country  with  which  it  trades. 

But  the  suggestion  that  trade  is  war  may 
mean  that  it  is  a  wair  between  the  two  merchants 
who  are  competing  for  the  trade.  But  the 
foreign  and  the  home  producer  are  simply 
struggling  to  see  which  can  offer  the  greatest 
inducements  to  customers — by  offering  a  better 
quality  of  goods,  by  offering  them  at  a  cheaper 
price,  or  by  supplying  them  m  better  assortment. 
In  oUier  words,  this  war  is  as  to  who  shall  serve 
best  the  general  public — the  consumers.  Is  it  to 
the  interest  of  this  public  to  put  an  end  to  this 
kind  of  a  war?  Is  not  the  climax  of  assurance 
capped  when  the  home  manufacturer  asks  that 
the  general  public  be  taxed  to  put  an  end  to  this 
rivafry  to  serve  it  ? 

*' Protection  Lessens  the  Number  of  Traders.'* — 
Scarcely  less  inherent  in  the  notions  of  un- 
educated people  is  the  idea  that  the  trader  is  a 
non-producer,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  corollary 
that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  obstruct  trade 
and  abolish  traders. 

In  the  first  place,  to  get  goods  cheap  is  pre- 
cisely the  problem  upon  which  the  most  intense 
apphcation  of  the  brightest  and  shrewdest  men 
of  the  world  has  been  devoted  for  thousands  of 
years ;  and  second,  at  no  time  has  progress  in  this 
direction  been  more  marked  and  its  results  more 
beneficent  than  during  the  past  few  years,  when 
governments  have  interfered  less  and  less,  and 
feft  their  citizens  more  and  more  freedom  to  do  as 
they  pleased. 

In  other  words,  the  very  reasons  why  trade  ex- 
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Elaborately  to  refute  the  balance-of-trade 
is  to  waste  time  in  a  world  where  life  is 
ly  too  short, 
give  but  one  example :  If  a  New  York  mer- 

loads  a  ship  with  50,000  bushels  of  wheat 

$1  a  bushel,  and  sells  it  in  Europe  for 
>o  over  and  above  the  expense  of  getting  it 
and  buys  and  expends  that  money  in  goods 
.  he  thinks  he  can  dispose  of  profitably  here, 
g  them  so  cheaply  that  when  they  arrive 
3iey  are  worth  and  appraised  at  $75,000, 
protection"  idea  is  that  by  this  nefarious 
eding  the  U.  S.  has  lost  $25,000.  On  the 
hand,  if  the  same  merchant,  sending  the 
cargo,  had  so  miscalculated  that  his  wheat 
twerp  netted  him  but  $40,000,  and  then  if 
d  made  so  bad  an  investment  or  had  so  dis- 
is  a  voyage  that  the  goods  brought  back  in 
1  were  worth  and  appraised  at  only  $25,000 
they  passed  our  wharves,  the  balance-of- 

theory  is  that  the  country  would  have 
1  $25,000. 

dng  the  enormous  commerce  of  England; 
her  capitalists  own  the  ships  that  carry  the 
of  it  both  ways,  it  is  perfectly  plain  that 
ind  above  the  amount  of  profits  and  interest 
lerchants  realize,  her  imports  ought  to  av- 
an  amount  above  her  exports  sufficient  to 
>r  both  inward  and  outward  carriage.  And 
n  the  balance-of-trade  theory,  this  essential 
>sperity  is  an  index  of  disaster. 
roiection  Prepares  a  Nation  for  Self-defense.** 
the  first  place  it  does  not.  There  was  a 
n  the  history  of  nations  when  export  duties 
articles  used  in  war  were  prevalent,  and 
have  been  efficient  in  keepmg  within  the 
ry  the  munitions  of  self-defense.  The  tend- 
nowever,  of  import  duties  is  to  make  the 
ry  poor  in  everything  that  is  best  produced 
ind  in  its  best  shape  abroad.  The  only  ex- 
ms  are  the  cases  of  establishments  of  indus- 
for  the  express  purposes  of  manufacturing 
material.  To  the  extent  that  these  are 
:ht  proper  this  discussion  has  nothing  to  do 
them.  It  is  not  actual  self-defense,  but 
erence  with  business,  that  is  here  under 
leration. 

far  as  concerns  the  idea  that  the  country 
L  be  in  a  general  way  better  prepared  for 
efense  by  cutting  off  trade  with  others,  it  is 
•ue — ^and  especially  a  mistake  when  applied 
is  country.  The  two  ereat  necessities  for 
ssful  war  are  men  and  money.  Our  men 
lest  be  developed  by  leaving  each  man  to 
out  his  own  prosperity  in  the  calling  which 
ids  to  offer  most  inducements,  and  not  by 
g  him  to  hire  some  one  else  to  attempt  tm- 
able  business. 

un,  the  U.  S.  is  in  a  peculiarly  favorable 
on.     Our  great  exports  are  more  and  more 

upon  by  other  nations,  and  more  and 
a  necessity  to  them.  In  proportion  as  we 
accept  of  their  manufactures,  they  will  be 
»  buy  and  will  purchase  more  and  more  of 
x>d  products  and  cotton  and  become  more 
more  dependent  upon  us.  Free  trade, 
fore,  so  far  as  the  U.  S.  are  concerned,  makes 
orld  more  and  more  dependent  upon  us,  and 
ater  number  of  its  pnncipal  nations  more 
Qore  under  bonds  to  keep  peace  with  us. 
roiection  Diversifies  Industry.** — ^There  has 

been  an  inhabited  country  of  the  varied 
al  features  of  ours  in  which  industry  has 
een  naturally  and  of  necessity  most  diver- 


sified; that  is  to  say,  in  which  the  arts  and  manu- 
factures, and  mining,  if  minerals  are  at  hand,  do 
not  follow  close  upon  the  heels  of  agricultural 
settlement;  or  where,  on  the  other  hand,  in  case 
mining  and  manufactures  have  prospered  and 
there  is  land  which  can  be  utilized  for  agricul- 
ture, that  land  is  not  cultivated  by  a  rural 
population.  To  insure  this  result  "protection" 
has  never  been  found  necessary.  If,  therefore, 
the  claim  means  anything,  it  means  that  "pro- 
tection" will  increase  the  variety  of  industries  by 
encouraging  some  that  would  otherwise  not  be 
carried  on.  Whether  this  is  a  benefit  or  not  de- 
pends entirely  upon  whether  the  aided  industries 
are  such  as  are  then  or  there  legiti- 
Diversiiled  "**^*®  *"^^  profitable.     In  so  far  as 

IndnitTT  i^^^stries  become  more  diversified, 
^  because  with  advancing  settlement 
and  civilization  a  greater  variety  of 
them  can  be  advantageously  carried  on,  that 
diversity^  supplies  the  inhabitants  of  the  cotmtry 
in  question  with  a  greater  amount  of  the  com- 
forts and  necessities  they  wish.  But  in  that  case 
"protection"  is  not  needed.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  industries  of  the  country  are  diversified 
by  turning  capital  and  labor  into  occupations  that 
for  any  reason  are  not  self-sustaining — the  only 
excuse  for  "protection" — then  the  result  is  to 
have  wasted  capital  and  labor,  and  to  compel 
the  people  of  that  cotmtry  to  be  satisfied  with 
fewer  01  the  products  of  these  new  industries 
than  they  could  otherwise  have  afforded  had  they 
been  permitted  to  purchase  these  where  they 
could  get  them  cheapest. 

Instead  of  diversifymg  industries,  "protection" 
multiplies  the  leeches  upon  industry. 

^'Protection  Builds  Up  Infant  Industries.** — 
Here  is  the  one  tenet  of  "protection  "  that  can  be 
logically  sustained  in  hypothesis,  but  as  to  which 
experiments  have  been  grotesque  failure — for  the 
simple  reason  that  the  hypothetical  status  does 
not  exist.  The  theory  is  that  disinterested  states- 
men with  broad  views  may  discern  certain  classes 
of  business  not  then  developed  in  their  country 
which  it  would  be  obviously  to  the  advantage  of 
that  cotmtry  to  have  developed,  but  which  for 
one  or  other  reason  it  is  improbable  will  be  natu- 
rally developed  there  in  the  immediate  future. 
It  is  self-evident  that  in  most  cases  some  one  can 
be  hired  to  undertake  the  business  in  question; 
and  that — provided  those  thus  induced  to  carry 
on  the  business  for  the  benefit  of  their  fellow 
citizens  shall  apply  to  that  business  the  intense 
application  and  energy,  the  tact  and  the  ingenu- 
ity which  in  other  business  would  make  them 
succeed  without  government  aid — an  industry 
thus  fostered  might  grow  into  a  self-supporting 
one.  Such  were  the  arguments  of  Hamilton  and 
Clay,  and  indeed  nearly  every  leading  advocate 
of  protection"  before  the  Republican  conven- 
tion of  1884.  The  trouble  here  is,  however,  that 
for  a  hundred  years  we  have  been  trying  a  series 
of  experiments  in  this  line,  which  in  extent,  va- 
riety, number,  and  absurdity  have  covered  the 
whole  field ;  and  all  this  with  the  result  that  to-day 
the  industries  that  are  most  dependent  upon 
"protection,"  and  most  successful  in  their  late 
appeals  for  additional  "protection,"  are  the  **  in- 
fants "  of  one,  two,  and  three  ^venerations  ago. 

Instances  might  be  multiplied  indefinitely. 
Our  experience  has  been  that  the  more  an  infant 
is  protected  the  more  infantile  it  grows.  The 
reason  is,  of  course,  not  far  to  seek.  In  the  first 
place,  even  well-meaning  statesmen  are  gem 
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mistaken  in  giving  hothouse  development  to  an 

industry  with  the  natural  conditions  of  which 

they  are  not  familiar;  and  in  the  next  place,  the 

fact  is  that  ''protection'*  to  an  infant  industry 

never  has  been  arranged  by  disinter- 

Tftriffaud    ^^^^  statesmen.     There  was,  to  be 

1  A     f  i  ■    sure»  one  tariff  drafted  bv  such  a  man 

inauimea   ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  intent—by  Hamilton  in 

17Q1.  But  that  was  never  enacted, 
and  from  the  free- trade  argument  with  which  it 
OT>ens,  to  the  Umitations  by  which  it  was  drafted, 
it  is  as  antagonistic  as  would  be  free  trade  itself  to 
our  tariff  of  to-day.  As  a  matter  of  fact»  the 
**protection"  to  infant  industries  has  been  ad- 
justed at  the  suggestion  of  gentlemen  who  either 
wanted  to  be  hired  to  carry  on  an  unfamiliar  or 
unsuccessful  business,  or  who  wanted  government 
to  give  them  increased  profits  upon  an  industry 
which  without  *' protection*'  had  demonstrated 
its  success. 

Again,  the  system  being  one  that  impels  those 
who  avail  themselves  of  it  to  depend  even  more 
upon  government  aid  and  success  in  lobbying 
for  it,  than  upon  making  their  industry  a  self- 
supporting  one,  the  economy  and  enterprise  are 
lacking  which  alone  enable  an  industry  to  secure 
legitimate  success.  The  result  is  that  our  pro- 
tected industries  have  not  merely  failed  to  be  self- 
supporting,  but  that  they  have  become  more  and 
more  dependent  upon  government  aid.  Indeed, 
under  protection  the  infant  industry  which  is 
best  protected,  and  which  grows  into  most 
obstreperous  manhood,  is  the  oldest  ''industry" 
of  all — human  greed — thus  encouraged  to  ma- 
nipulate Congress  and  debauch  elections, 

*  *  Protection  Enco u ra^c.'i  I nd usiry . ' ' — A  ' '  pro- 
tecled'*  manufacturer  takes  me  to  look  over  his 
plant— a  great  factory,  exj>en5ive  machinery, 
well-kept  grounds,  and,  incidentally,  his  own  most 
comfortable  and  costly  home  with  its  surround- 
ings, and  says,  ** Behold  the  benefits  of  pro- 
tection ;  listen  to  the  machinery  humming  in  that 
mill;  see  the  scores  of  operatives  to  whom  I  give 
labor;  see  the  prosperity  all  about  us  here."  And 
atl  the  while  he  not  merely  admits  but  argues 
that  the  business  would  not  be  a  profitable  one 
were  it  not  for  the  protective  bonus — that  all 
about  him,  and  his  own  snug  wealth  to  boot,  is 
but  the  surplus  of  a  tax  in  wliich  he  has  pro- 
cured his  fellow  citizens  to  be  mulcted  to  pay  hira 
for  carrying  on  an  unprofitable  business. 

If  an  industry  does  not  depend  upon  *' pro- 
tection'^ then  it  is  no  argument  for  it.  If  it 
does,  to  precisely  that  extent  it  is  not  an  industry 
but  a  nuisance.  It  is  not  legitimately  classed 
with  factories,  but  with  the  poorhouses  of  our 
own  country,  and  the  beggars  and  idle  aristocracy 
of  others — with  the  vermin  that  infest  and  drain, 
rather  than  the  blood  which  circulates  and 
nourishes  the  body  politic. 

In  this  connection  there  is  another  considera- 
tion to  be  kept  in  mind — that  every  attempt 
specially  to  encourage  one  industry  by  tariff 
taxation  is  discouragentent  to  every  other  industry 
directly  or  indirectly  affected  by  it. 

For '  example :  The  combined  effect  of  the 
German  and  U,  S.  bounties  on  the  export  of 
sugar  was  so  excessive  that  for  a  period  of  years 
the  German  manufacturer  could  and  did  deliver 
raw  sugar  to  the  American  refiner  more  cheaply 
than  to  the  wholesale  dealer  at  home,  and  the 
American  dealer  could  and  did  refine  the  raw 
sugar  and  pay  the  freight  to  England  by  the 
excess  of  the  tJ.  S.  rebate ;  so  that  every  English 


citizen  was  able  to  buy  refined  sugar  produced  ia 
Germany,  transshij>ped  to  America,  refined  there, 
and  resliipped  to  England,  at  a  cheaper  rate  than 
the  German  could  get  raw  sugar.  This,  of  coutat. 
made  sugar  cheap  in  Great  Britain,  whid 
promptly  oecame  by  far  the  greatest  consumeroa 
the  globe,  not  merely  in  the  aggregate,  but 
per  inhabitant*  Here  was  a  genuine  case  of  a 
deluge  of  cheap  foreign  goods.  The  continental 
sugar  bounty  nations  got  the  ** protection"  icJ 
England  got  the  sugar. 

Great  Bri taints  course  shows  the  difTcnefiae 
between  the  way  our  tariff  is  made  and  thai  in 
winch  such  questions  should  be  treated.  The 
English  Government  set  on  foot  an  in\*estigalic«i 
that  amounted  to  something — not  merely  d 
sugar-refining  at  home  and  sugar-:' 
her  colonies;  but  of  tJiose  other  itii^ 
prospi'rotts  under  cheap  sugar,  would  in  r^^^f^  .-...,>. 
sugar  be  made  more  dear.  It  was  found  that  there 
were  only  4,000  persons — engaged  in  sugar-refin- 
ing— who  were  prejudiced  by  the  deluge  of  cheat) 
sugar  complained  of,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  there  were  at  least  ia,ooo  people  employed 
in  the  jam  and  confectionery  industries  which, 
through  cheap  sugar,  had  lately  sprung  up  iti 
England,  and  in  which  she  supplied  the  world. 
It  was  found  in  addition  that  the  profits  from 
these  industries  were  more  than  ail  the  wagti 
paid  in  sugar- refining;  while  refined  sugar  was 
a  raw  material  in  the  biscuit  industry  aod 
mineral-  and  soda-water  bottling,  and  used  to 
the  extent  of  50,000  tons  in  brewing  and  distil- 
ling, all  of  which  were  dependent  upon  the  cheap 
sugar  thus  secured  for  their  prosperity  and  enor- 
mous export  trade.  As  far  as  colonial  planters 
were  concerned  it  was  shown  that  the  loss  to 
the  general  consumers — mainly  the  working  men 
of  Great  Britain — by  the  attempt  to  "protect' 
sugar  growing  in  the  colonies,  would  be  greater 
each  year  than  the  whole  amount  of  capital 
enipioyed  in  that  business. 

Here  is  the  fatal  wealoiess  of  the  claim  that 
"protection"  encourages  industries.     In  pointing 
to    the    one    favored     industry    be 
Fatal        proposes  to  favor,  the  protectionist 
«»    L_         forgets    the     m>Tiad    01     legitimate 
industries  which  this  favoritism  will 
injure     or     destroy.     Like     a     bajd 
physician,    the    very    "protection"    which   thui 
blasts  the  industries  of  a  nation  buries  its  mal- 
practice below  the  sight  of  criticism. 

Again,  the  claim  that  the  tariff^  encourages 
industry  is  nowhere  more  conclusively  explo&d 
than  in  the  numerous  and  flagrant  instances  tn 
which  we  impose  tariffs  upon  the  raw  materials 
of  our  manufacturers.  The  tariff  on  raw  nia- 
terials— coal,  iron,  copper,  tin,  lead,  lumber, 
wool— is  not  merely  (i)  a  tax  on  the  laboring  man, 
making  his  fuel  and  clothing,  as  well  as  his  tooU 
and  every  article  of  furniture,  cost  him  more 
than  it  othenvise  would,  but  (2)  directly  reduces 
the  profitable  opportunity  and  demand  for  labor 
As  to  (i)  it  is  so  well  understood  that  it  needs 
but  a  word.  Ihe  tariff  enables  the  owners  of 
raw  materials  to  charge  more  than  they  other- 
wise could.  If  it  did  not,  there  would  be  no  use 
for  a  tariff.  The  manufacturer  having  to  pay 
more  for  his  materials,  his  manufactured  goods 
cost  him  more  than  they  otherwise  would,  and 
he  has  to  sell  them  for  more  to  make  a  profit. 
Every  suit  of  clothes  costs  the  buyer  more 
because  of  the  duty  on  wooL  Every  tin  roof  in- 
creases the  rent  of  the  victims  that  "are  vindcr  it, 
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■y  can  of  tomatoes  or  oysters  costs  more 
tuse  of  the  tax  on  tin  plates.  Every  yard  of 
X)  costs  the  woman  that  wears  it  more 
tuse  of  the  tax  on  dyestuffs;  every  pound  of 
it  costs  more  because  of  the  tax  on  lead; 
y  house  costs  more  because  of  the  tax  that  is 
»a  on  the  materials  of  which  it  is  composed, 
result  of  this  is  that  the  wages  of  the  work- 
i  are  diminished — that  is,  the  same  wages  will 
less  goods. 

ut  the  second  effect  of  the  tariff  on  raw 
erials  is  still  more  serious.  Even  if  our 
>le  alone  were  to  be  considered,  it  is  plain  that 
higher  the  price  of  any  article  the  fewer  will 
old — fewer  people  can  afford  to  buy  it.  And 
B  the  demand  for  labor  depends  upon  how 
iv  goods  are  to  be  made  (and  not  on  how 
h  profit  the  manufacturer  makes  on  each 
e),  it  is  easy  to  see  that  taxed  raw  materials 
:e  the  product  dearer  and  reduce  the  number 
len  employed  and  the  demand  for  labor,  and 
I  reduce  in  the  most  effectual  way  the  rate  of 
es  the  workman  can  get. 
ut  this  is  not  the  worst.  In  proportion  to  its 
luct  American  labor  is  the  cheapest  in  the 
d.  But  the  high  price  of  raw  materials 
ed  by  the  tariff  (25  per  cent  on  coal,  40  per 

on  iron  ore,  75  per  cent  on  tinned  plates, 
ter  cent  on  copper,  20  per  cent  on  lumber, 
»  100  per  cent  on  wool)  makes  them  cost 
B  to  our  manufacturers,  who  therefore  cannot 
e  goods  as  cheaply  as  they  otherwise  could; 
hence  cannot  afford  to  sell  them  as  cheaply 
lo  the  English  and  the  Germans,  who  get 
r  raw  materials  free.  It,  therefore,  is  the 
lish  and  Germans,  and  not  ourselves,  who 
»ly  supply  the  rest  of  the  world  with  manu- 
ared  goods,  and  it  is  American  workmen 
m  our  tariff  thus  deprives  of  the  job  of 
ing  goods  for  the  rest  of  the  world. 
na  this  dearness  of  raw  materials  arises  not 
I  their  scarcity ^  but  from  their  abundance,  which 
tempted  their  owners  to  get  laws  compelling 
r  coimtrymen  to  buy  of  them,  but  not  com- 
ng  them  to  sell  reasonably  to  their  country- 
.  The  owners  of  iron  ore  and  coal,  of 
ber  forests,  or  copi>er  and  nickel  and  lead  and 
mines,  that  God  put  in  the  ground  for  all, 
i  make  them  a  curse  instead  of  a  blessing  to 
land.  Given  free  raw  materials,  and  there 
Id  be  no  limit  to  the  possible  expansion  of  our 
)rt  trade  in  American  manufactures;  to  the 
dy  increase  in  the  demand  for  American 
r  to  make  them,  and  to  the  steady  increase 
I  in  the  nominal  rate  of  the  wages  paid  and  in 
purchasing  power  of  every  dollar  of  such 
cr  wages. 

Protection  Preserves  Our  Manufactures.'* — 
r  does  it  do  so?     By  far  the  greater  propor- 

of  them  are  now  independent  of  "protec- 
."  Free  trade  would  immediately  relieve 
B  of  the  taxes  levied  upon  them,  especially 
le  materials  they  use  and  the  increased  costs 
ving  of  all  employed  in  them,  and  give  them 
ter  prosperity  then  they  now  have. 
ot  merely  tnis,  but  by  releasing  a  great 
ion  of  the  remainder  from  similar  exactions, 
>uld  render  them  the  gainers  rather  than  the 
■s.  There  would  practically  remain  only  a 
cases  in  which  experiments  of  a  generation  or 
B  had.  demonstrated  that  the  industry  could 
be  made  self-supporting  here.  As  to  these 
thus  discredited  by  experiment,  the  quicker 
itop  paying  taxes  to  support  them,  and  get 


their  product  more  cheaply  from  others,  who  are 
willing  to  furnish  it,  the  better  for  us. 

As  Adam  Smith  said,  a  century  ago : 

•'Neither  the  public  nor  individuals  will  suffer 
any  more  from  the  occasional  disbanding  of  some 
particular  classes  of  manufacturers  than  from 
that  of  soldiers  at  the  close  of  a  war.  Our  manu- 
facturers have  no  doubt  great  merit  with  their 
country,  but  they  cannot  have  more  than  those 
who  defend  it  with  their  blood,  nor  deserve  to  be 
treated  with  more  delicacy." 

But  this  is  not  all.  Just  as  cheap  sugar  and 
free  ores  developed  in  England  the  multitude 
of  industries  dependent  upon  them  that  have 
brought  her  wealth  from  all  portions  of  the  globe; 
so  with  the  withdrawal  of  that  "protection"  by 
which  our  industries  are  obstructed,  there  would 
immediately  spring  into  bein|^  a  myriad  of  new 
ones;  those  now  self-supportmg  would  develop 
to  supply  the  new  demand  which  their  cheaper 
product  would  create ;  and  there  would  be  thrown 
open  to  American  industry  the  world-wide  field 
to  which  the  unparalleled  abundance  and  natural 
cheapness  of  our  raw  materials,  the  energy, 
ingenuity,  and  effectiveness  of  our  labor,  entitle 
us  as  the  chosen  people  of  the  century. 

** Protection  Furnishes  Work.*' — ^The  Almighty's 
curse  furnished  Adam  with  work  when  it  "pro- 
tected" him  from  Eden  by  the  flaming  sword, 
and  "protection"  increases  the  amount  of  work 
which  the  citizen  of  a  country  must  do  to  secure 
a  given  amount  of  the  rewards  of  labor.  It 
diverts  capital  and  labor  from  occupations  in 
which,  because  they  were  profitable, 

Frotaetioxi   ^^^^^^^    had    invested    them,    into 

and  Labor  ^'^^'^'^^^^  so  unnatural  that  a  dead 
loss  is  incurred,  to  recoup  which 
government  aid  is  asked;  it  diverts 
the  labor  of  a  country  from  the  lines  in  which  it 
can  produce  what  is  or  would  exchange  for  most 
of  the  good  things  that  its  people  want,  into  di- 
rections where  the  production  will  be  or  will  pro- 
cure less ;  it  diminisnes  the  amount  of  good  thmgs 
that  each  shall  receive  as  the  reward  of  a  given 
amount  of  labor. 

The  conditions  of  land  tenure  in  Europe  are 
doubtless  accountable  for  the  assumption  on  the 
part  of  protectionists  that  laborers  as  a  class  are 
mdebted  to  employers  for  giving  them  work. 
This  is  due  to  a  simple  cause — that  for  centuries 
in  most  of  the  civilized  nations  of  the  world  their 
lands  have  been  closed  to  their  laborers.  Accept- 
ing the  theory  that  they  are  entitled  to  breathe 
Heaven's  air  only  so  long  as  some  other  man 
permits  them  to  stand  upon  his  possession,  they 
are  not  less  grateful  to  their  landlord  than  their 
Maker. 

There  is  happily  no  need  to  argue  with  Ameri- 
can working  men  upon  this  point.  The  natural 
resources  of  this  country  are  so  boundless,  the 
use  of  them  has  produced  so  self-asserting  and 
handy  a  mass  of  laborers,  that  the  real  conviction 
of  American  wage-earners  is  in  accord  with  the 
truth — that  non- workers,  and  not  themselves, 
constitute  the  "dependent"  class. 

'* Protection  Is  Needed  to  Equalize  Labor  Cost.** 
— ^This  is,  after  all,  the  most  stoutly  contested 
position  of  latter-day  protectionists,  tho  it  was 
not  so  of  their  great  predecessors.  Hamilton 
showed  that  we  could  already  afford  to  pay 
higher  wages,  and  that  in  any  case  we  could  im- 
port pauper  labor.  Clay  explained  that  the 
question  was  one  of  effectiveness  and  not  of  rate 
of  wages  at  all,  and  that  immigration  would 
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doubtless  bring  wages  to  a  level — all  things  con- 
sidered. 

But  our  present  protective  tariff,  originating 
in  war  time,  was  defended,  not  upon  the  normal 
cost  of  production,  but  upon  the  plea  that  it  was 
needed  to  equahze.  first,  the  increased  cost  of  pro- 
duction caused  by  internal- revenue  taxes,  and 
second,  the  increased  cost  of  labor  caused  by  the 
insufficient  supply  on  account  of  enlistment  in 
the  army.  The  internal- re  venue  taxes  have  been 
abolished,  except  those  on  spirits  and  tobacco; 
not  merely  have  the  armies  disbanded,  but  for- 
eign labor  is  coming  in  at  the  rate  of  over  a  mil- 
lion of  immigrants  each  year.  The  wealthy  are 
no  longer  taxed  on  their  income ;  bankers  are  no 
longer  bothered  by  a  two-cent  stamp  on  their 
checks;  but  employers  still  find  a  tariff  bonus  not 
less  pleasant  than  ever.  And  so  because  it  is  the 
"last  ditch"  of  their  position,  they  have  rallied 
about  the  labor  cost  of  production.  This  ques- 
tion is  one  of  fact.  The  claim  is  baseless;  the 
allegations  upon  which  it  is  based  are  simply  not 
true.  In  the  nature  of  things  the  evidence 
should  be  endless^^ — and  it  is.  The  issue  is  not  as 
to  the  wage  per  diem  the  domestic  laborer  gets  as 
compared  with  the  foreign  one,  but  as  to  the  labor 
cost  in  a  given  product. 

In  basing  their  claim  for  a  government  bonus 
upon  the  fact  that  they  pay  higher  wages,  our 
manufacturers  are  guilty  of  pleading  poverty—* 
on  the  ground  that  their  working  partner  gets 
more  profits — while  suppressing  the  fact  that  he 
is  getting  less  than  his  share  of  the  greater  profits 
his  more  effective  labor  has  assured  for  the  com- 
mon business, 

** Protection's  Aim  Is  to  Increase  Wages.'* — 
When  it  is  recalled  that  the  advocates  of  "pro- 
tection" are  not  wage-earners,  but  employers; 
that  the  tariff  schedules  are  fixt,  not  upon*  any 
investigation  of  wages  paid  or  desirable,  or  even 
upon  evidence  as  to  the  profits  actual  or  to  be 
secured,  but  upon  the  suggestion  of  each  knot  of 
manufacturers  engaged  in  any  particular  branch 
as  to  the  rate  at  which  they  should  be  hired  to 
conduct  their  business — When  it  is  noted  that 
the  claim  involves  the  assumption  that  labor  is 
best  off  when  left  at  the  mercy  of  its  employers; 
and  that,  in  order  to  secure  the  greater  welfare  of 
their  employees,  our  manufacturers  should  be 
given  a  tariff  bonus  of  hundreds  of  millions  per 
annum — ^with  no  security  to  the  employees  that 
they  shall  share  it — it  is  seen  how  innocent  in 
more  senses  than  one  must  be  the  voter  who 
listens  to  such  a  suggestion.  But  we  need  not 
rely  upon  the  American  contempt  for  cant  to  re- 
fute them.  The  history  of  our  country  is  an  oi^en 
book,  and  no  one  will  question  that  Hamilton  and 
Clay  of  the  dead,  and  Justin  S.  Morrill  and  John 
Shemnan  of  the  livings  are  qualified  to  speak  for 
**  protection.*' 

Alexander  Hamilton  was  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  and  the  head  of  the  party  of 
which  the  present  high  protectionists  are  the 
successors-^an  honest  aristocrat,  who  was  as  far 
from  professing  a  particular  regard 
for  wage-earners  as  he  was  from 
bothering  his  head  about  their  con- 
dition. Not  merely  in  his  general 
writings  and  speeches,  but  in  his  great  "Report 
on  Manufactures,"  which  is  the  Koran  of  the  pro- 
tectionist faith,  did  he  urge  as  the  main  ground 
for  "protection"  the  necessity  of  offering  tem- 
porary inducement  to  capital;  but,  in  support  of 
nis  claim  that  he  was  thus  but  accelerating  our 
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natural  development,  he  explained  that  wi 
were  not  so  much  higher  in  this  country  than  m 
Europe  as  generally  supposed,  and  that  the  high 
wages  here  were  paid  not  to  the  manufacturing 
employees, but  to  agricultural  laborers:  and  that 
in  any  case  we  could  safely  rely  upon  the  importa- 
tion hither  of  the  cheap  labor  that  European  man- 
ufacturers had.  He  mentioned  as  an  additional 
advantage  the  probability  that  the  importaticjn 
of  foreign  labor  by  manufacturers  would  lead  to 
the  same  process  for  farm  labor ;  and  he  urged  as  a 
great  advantage,  if  only  sufficient  factories  were 
established,  that  women  could  be  more  frequently 
worked,  and  thus  be  made  to  help  support  the 
family,  and  that  children  might  be  utilized  and 
worked  at  an  earlier  age  than  that  at  which  they 
would  be  good  for  anything  in  agriculture. 

After  Hamilton  came  Clay,  who  from  1810  was 
the  high  priest  of  our  ante-bellum  **  protection." 
the  author  of  most  of  the  tariff  bills,  their  de* 
fender  in  Congress,  and  the  presidential  candi- 
date who  asked  for  the  suffrages  of  the  people  in 
their  behalf.  He*  in  turn,  asked  for  a  tariff,  not 
in  the  interest  of  labor  in  general,  but  in  that  of 
manufacturing  employers.  Adopting  and  ampli- 
fying  Hamilton's  arguments,  he  urged  that 
'^ women  and  children  who  would  be  compaja- 
ti%Tly  idle  if  manufactures  did  not  exist,  may  be 
profitably  employed  in  them,"  and  that  ingenuity 
in  the  construction  and  adroitness  in  the  use  of 
machinery,  and  the  possession  of  raw  materiak, 
existed  in  our  country  in  an  immense  degree,  and 
more  than  counterbalanced  the  lower  wages  of 
labor  in  Great  Britain  "if  they  really  existed/' 

In  1846  the  U.  S.  abandoned  the  theory  of 
*' protection,"  and  reduced  duties  toward  a  rev. 
enue  basis,  and  in  1857  removed  most  of  the  "pro- 
tection "  that  remained;  so  that  our  present  tariff 
dates  back  only  to  the  Morrill  acts  of  1861  and 
later  years.  As  to  the  objects  of  these,  the  rec- 
ords are  open  to  any  one  who  will  read.  la 
order  to  raise  revenues  for  the  conduct  of  the  war. 
a  system  was  adopted  of  internal-revenue  taxa- 
tion upon  the  manufacturing  employers,  wealtl 
citizens,  and  great  corporations  of  the  counti 
Each  manufacturer  paid  a  tax  on  his  produ 
each  man  of  wealth  was  taxed  a  large  proportion 
of  his  income ;  railroads,  telegraph,  express,  and  in- 
surance companies,  were  taxed  a  large  per  cent  of 
their  gross  receipts,  and  a  stamp  duty  was  levied 
on  every  contract  and  on  every  bank  check. 
These  taxes  simply  called  on  the  wealth  of  the 
country  to  contribute  to  the  common  defen: 
The  acts  imposing  these  tariffs  were,  howev 
only  allowed  to  pass  accompanied  bv  tariff  bills^ 
the  effect  of  which  was,  as  says  Mr.  Blaine »  in  his 
"Twenty  Years  of  Congress."  "to  shut  out  st 
more  conclusively  all  competition  from  foreij 
fabrics,"  and  "to  charge  the  increased  cost 
the  consumer."  The  object  and  effect  of  the 
protective  tariff  was,  therefore,  to  enable  the 
manufacturers  of  the  country  to  get  back  from  <A(H 
people  at  large  suck  taxes  as  the  farmer  had  6fiflH 
compelled  to  pay  for  the  support  of  got^ernment.     *^^ 

But  that  was  not  all.  In  his  speech  of  June  3, 
1864,  Mr.  Morrill,  of  Vermont,  called  the  attention 
of  Cx^ngress  to  the  fact  that  the  presence  in  the 
army  of  a  large  number  of  working  men  left  the 
supply  short  and  wages  high  at  home.  It  was  in 
view  of  this  that  there  had  been  progressed  under 
Mr,  Sherman's  care  in  the  Senate,  and  Mr.  Mor- 
rill's protection  in  the  House,  another  measure 
demanded  by  the  manufacturers  as  the  price  of 
their  contribution  to  support  government,  name- 
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Free  Trade 


An  Act  to  Encourage  Immigration,"  better 
m  as  the  Contract  Labor  Law  of  1864. 
e  was  no  concealment  about  it  in  Congress, 
ts  promoters  naturally  avoided  such  debate 
3uld  call  it  to  the  attention  of  the  cotmtry. 
attention  of  the  public  was  kept  tickled  with 
katriotism  of  capitalists  in  submitting  to  the 
nal-re venue  act,  the  tariff  act  was  supprest 

prominence  and  mainly  adjusted  in  com- 
5c;  while  the  Contract  Labor  Law  was 
t  through  both  houses  and  signed  by  the 
dent,  July  4th,  Independence  Day,  1864.  It 
ided  for  a  U.  S.  commissioner  to  advertise 
ighout  Europe  the  high  wages  paid  in  the 
.,  and  to  cooperate  with  the  American  em- 
»-s  in  contracting  for  labor  abroad.  A  first 
vas  given  employers  who  imported  labor,  for 
ost  of  so  doing,  upon  its  wages  for  the  first 

and  also  "tmtil  liquidated  by  the  immi- 
;,**  upon  any  land,  whether  homestead  or 
•wise,  or  personal  property,  that  he  might 
ire;  and  the  faith  of  the  government  was 
jed  not  to  call  upon  immigrants  for  military 
oe  within  a  certain  munber  of  years  after 
arrived. 

IT  present  tariff  was,  therefore,  a  twin  of  the 
ract  Labor  Law  of  1864.  It  was  passed  by 
iaxne  Congress  and  advocated  by  the  same 
who  procured  government  to  advertise  in 
pe  to  induce  foreigners  to  come  over  to  re- 
wages  here,  and  to  take  the  place  in  our 
Ties  of  American  working  men  who  were 
ing  in  the  field,  and  who,  when  they  returned, 
i  their  iobs  gone  and  themselves  forced  to 
)ete  with  the  contract  labor  thus  imported. 
Protection  Does  Increase  Wages." — ^To  in- 
e  the  wages  of  labor  sums  up  the  greater 

of  the  expedients  by  which  the  best  and 
it  of  our  race  have  attempted  to  benefit 
atnity.  An  overwhelmingly  great  majority 
Eiborers.  The  wage  of  labor,  counted  tho  it 
be  in  money,  is  really  the  proportion  of  its 
net  which  it  receives.  To  increase  this  pro- 
on  is  to  direct  more  and  more  of  this  prod- 
nto  the  hands  of  those  who  have  thus  de- 
td  to  enjoy  it.  To  increase  the  absolute 
mt  represented  bv  this  portion  is  to  give 

of  comfort  to  each  dweller  on  earth,  except 
}  who,  objects  of  charity  or  restraint,  would 
remain  dependent  as  now,  and  those  others 
are  possest  of  such  accumulations  of  either 

own  or  other  men's  work  that  they  already 
St  comfortably  without  effort. 
te  test  thus  offered  is  a  crucial  one,  politically 
ell  as  morally.     Not  merely  is  that  system 

just  which  insures  to  labor  the  largest  pro- 
on  of  its  product;  not  merely  is  that  plan 

inspiring  that  offers  the  greatest  rewards 
xertion;  but,  in  a  land  where  government  is 
i  on  manhood  suffrage,  increase  of  the  com- 
ition  of  wage-earners  is  at  once  beneficent  in 
iple  and  the  one  object  to  which,  as  intelli- 
5  directs  votes,  the  policy  of  government 

tend. 

already  noted,  wages  are  not  high  here  when 
act  is  taken  into  account.  To  stop  here, 
jvcr,  would  be  begging  the  question,  since 
ty  to  earn  and  demand  good  wages  is  a 
ing  in  itself.  The  real  question  is,  "Why 
ra^  high  here?" 

lis  IS  not  a  new  query.  In  1 773  Adam  Smith 
d  as  to  America  that  in  the  Province  of  New 
:  the  wages  of  common  laborers  were  35.  6d. 
r.  sterling,  of  ship  carpenters  los,  6d,  and  a 


pint  of  rum,  or  65.  6d.  sterling  per  day;  house 
c^-penters  and  bricklayers,  85.  or  45.  6d,  sterling; 
tailors,  55.  or  25.  lod.  sterling;  and  that  the  price 
of  provisions  was  everywhere  much  lower  than  in 
Great  Britain,  where  wages  ranged  for  common 
laborers  from  is.  6d.  sterhng  in  LK>ndon  to  lod.  in 
Edinburgh,  and  Sd.  the  usual  price  throughout 
the  greater  part  of  the  low  country  of  Scotland — 
which  latter  figures  are  those  most  nearly  com- 
parable with  the  American  rates — there  being 
then  no  large  cities  here  like  London.  Inquiring 
into  the  cause  of  this,  he  concluded  that  "plenty 
of  good  land,  and  liberty  to  manage  their  own 
affairs  in  their  own  way,  seemed  to  be  the  two 
great  causes  of  the  prosperity  of  all  new  coun- 
tries. .  .  .  Every  colonist  has  more  land  than 
he  can  possibly  cultivate.  He  is,  therefore, 
eager  to  secure  laborers  from  all  quarters,  and  to 
reward  them  with  the  most  liberal  wages.  But 
these  liberal  wages,  joined  to  the  plenty  and 
cheapness  of  the  land,  soon  make  these  laborers 
leave  him  in  order  to  become  landowners  them- 
selves, and  to  reward  with  equal  liberality  other 
laborers,  who  soon  leave  them  for  the  same- reason 
they  left  their  first  masters." 

Alexander  Hamilton,  in  discussing  compara- 
tive wages  in  Europe  and  this  country,  noted  the 
same  fact,  especially  that  the  difference  in  wages 
in  regard  to  artificers  and  manufacturers  was 
much  less  "than  in  regard  to  country  laborers," 
and  gave  the  same  reason  adduced  by  Adam 
Smith — adding  the  suggestion  that  laborers  who 
might  be  imported  for  manufacturers  would 
doubtless  soon  find  out  this  state  of  things,  and 
help  furnish  a  better  supply  of  laborers/for  agri- 
culture ;  while  Clay,  reasonmg  on  the  same  lines, 
argued  that  tho  wages  might  fall  on  account  of 
the  importation  of  foreign  labor,  yet  that  "the 
extent  and  fertility  of  our  lands  constitute  an 
adequate  security  against  an  excess  m  manu- 
factures, and  also  against  oppression  on  the  part 
of  capitalists  toward  the  laboring  portions  of  the 
community" — in  other  words,  that  our  unpro- 
tected industries  would  always  be  a  protection  to 
labor  against  the  oppression  of  protected  capital. 
Since  the  settlement  of  this  country  agricul- 
tural labor  has  received  an  average  wage,  approx- 
imately equivalent  to  its  product,  without  de- 
duction for  hire  of  the  land — in  bad  times  the  fact 
being  notorious  that  it  is  our  laborers  and  not  our 
landowners,  as  such,  who  realize  the  greater  part 
of  the  product  of  agriculture.  Again,  as  an  in- 
creasing proportion  of  the  world's  working  men 
are  weakened  neither  by  hunger  nor  the  diseases 
of  want  and  squalor,  hands  and  head  become 
alike  more  efficient  in  product,  and  wage-earners 
more  plucky  to  insist  upon  an  equitable  share  of 
it.  With  this  "protection"  has  had  nothing  to 
do.  In  this  country — ^whose  men  have  never 
been  hungry,  whose  children  have  never  been 
wretched,  whose  women  have  never  stmk  under 
unwomanly  labor — ^the  result — the  greatest  pros- 
perity since  the  stm  shone  upon  Eden — is  due  to 
our  free  soil  and  the  blessing  of  Providence — 
neither  of  which  came  through  the  custom  house. 
**  Protection  Keeps  Our  Home  Market  for  Us.'* — 
If  by  this  were  meant  what  is  the  fact,  that  pro- 
tection shuts  us  all  up,  and  thus  tends 
to  make  us  a  market  for  the  protected 
few  who  have  procured  us  to  be  thus 
fenced  in,  there  could  be  no  objec- 
tion to  the  statement,  or  to  any 
argument  legitimately  drawn  therefrom.  But 
such  is  not  its  intended  application.     Speaking 
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on  the  assumption  that  a  nation  maj  be  regarded 
as  a  single  individual,  it  is  ui^ged  that  its  markets 
should  be  reserved  for  its  own  supply:  and  that, 
rather  than  permit  foreigners  to  let  us  have  what 
it  would  take  us  three  da>'s  to  make,  in  return  for 
something  else  we  can  make  in  two  dajs.  we  had 
better  work  the  three  days  ourselves.  It  is  pre- 
cisely analogous  to  the  resolve  of  a  tired  man, 
offered  a  ride,  to  keep  his  travelingfor  his  own  legs. 

'  *  Protection  I  net  eases  Pofmlaiion . '  * — In  propor- 
tion as  a  population  becomes  dense,  in  precisely 
that  proportion  is  the  extent  of  the  demand  for 
manufactures  such  as  to  make  economical  the 
production  in  the  community  of  the  products 
which  that  community  can  use.  To  the  extent 
that  there  is  capital  and  brains  there,  to  that  ex- 
tent the  development  of  all  manufactures  which 
can  legitimately  flourish  there  will  follow  upon 
the  population  that  justifies  them. 

It  is  only  in  the  same  way  that  manufactures 
increase  the  value  of  land,  if  we  except  the  in- 
finitely small  proportion  of  the  land  they  occupy. 
That  their  establishment  is  coincident  and  some- 
what in  proportion  to  the  rise  of  land,  is  simply 
a  result  of  the  fact  that  it  is  the  consequence  of 
the  same  development  that  increases  the  price  of 
land — the  increase  in  number  of  those  who  want 
to  use  it. 

And  the  establishment  of  a  village  of  manu- 
facturinjg^  operatives  may  help  raise  the  price  of 
the  land  about  it.  The  most  ardent  protection- 
ist, however,  will  stop  short  of  the  suggestion  that 
the  citizens  of  any  village  can  enrich  themselves 
and  increase  the  value  of  the  land  in  their  \illage 
by  taxing  themselves  to  pay  the  profits  of  an  un- 
profitable industry.  If  that  were  the  case,  the 
shortest  road  to  wealth  for  every  farmer  would 
be  to  increase  the  value  of  his  farm  by  hiring 
hands  till  he  had  enough  to  eat  all  he  could  raise. 

Here,  let  us  say,  is  a  farmer  located  on  a  bit  of 
land  a  hundred  miles  away  from  the  nearest  city. 
That  city  is  his  market.  The  cost  of  transporta- 
tion is  so  much  taken  from  his  profits. 

Here  steps  in  the  protectionist.  There  is  in 
this  region,  say,  a  stream  capable  of  abundant 
water-power.  "Let  us  put  up  a  woolen-mill 
here,"  the  protectionist  ur^es.  Let  us  agree  to 
pay  something  more  than  we  pay  now  for  woolen 
stuffs,  and  so  make  it  an  object  for  some  one  to 
come  here  and  start  a  manufactory.  Hundreds  of 
hands  will  be  employed;  the  railway  will  be  put 
through.  We  will  build  up  a  town  right  in  the 
midst  of  our  farms,  and  have  a  market  at  our 
very  doors.  Good  prices  then  for  everjrthing." 
It  is  done.  The  mill  is  built;  the  railway  is  laid; 
the  town  grows  up.  And  the  farmer — ^what  of 
him?  Strange  to  say,  we  presently  find  him 
getting  poorer! 

Where  is  the  mistake  ?  It  is  just  here — in  the 
agreement  to  "pay  something  more  than  we  pay 
now"  for  manufactured  goods.  If  the  farmers 
of  this  locality  want  a  woolen-mill,  those  in  that 
locality  want  a  cotton-mill,  and  those  in  the  next 
county  an  iron-furnace,  and  so  on.  The  result  is 
that  the  farmers  ever3rwhere  pay  "something 
more"  for  everything  thev  buy. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  worst.  Nowadays 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  "home  market*'  for 
any  considerable  portion  of  their  produce.  The 
farmer  in  the  Genesee  Valley  not  merely  sees  the 
trains  run  past  him  to  Rochester,  laden  with  flour, 
rolled  in  Minneapolis,  from  Dakota  wheat,  but 
uses  the  same  flour  in  his  own  household,  and  his 
village  butcher  sells  fresh  meat  from  beeves  killed 


at  Kansas  City.  Xo  mannfartming  town  dream 
nowadays  of  looking  to  the  localitj  about  It  lor 
any  soppbes.  except  oohr  the  cheapest  part  ci  iti 
"S^irden  track."  The  'American  manufacturer 
has  free  trade  in  the  one  thing  he  hays  the  most 
of — labor.  He  fives  in  a  la^  where  transport 
facihtaes  are  so  developed  that  he  need  not  de- 
pend upon  the  kxrafity  about  him — and  he  does 
not :  in  a  country  whose  sorplus  of  food  products 
is  so  great  that  Uieir  first  pnce-fizing  markets  axe 
found  at  Liverpool,  a  free-trade  city — and  so  he 
gets  them.  too.  at  free-trade  rates.  The  American 
cumer  has  sold  his  birthright  and  has  lost  his 
pottage  to  boot. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  the  relations  between 
American  mill  u*ueis  and  American  farmers.  AH 
international  oomxneroe  is  practically  barter- 
that  is.  exchange  of  goods  for  goods.  The  neces- 
sity of  paying  in  money  for  any  considerable  part 
of  the  imports  of  a  oonunerdal  country  for  a  singfe 
year  would  require  such  an  amount  of  our  money 
as  is  absolutely  unattainable,  and  the  attempt  to 
get  it  would  so  derange  the  financial  status  as  to 
cripple  all  business,  international  commerce  first 
of  all.  This  does  not  mean  that  our  exports  must 
be  directly  to  countries  from  which  we  import. 
With  the  development  of  financial  communica- 
tion throughout  the  world  the  effect  upon  us  is 
the  same  as  tho  the  exchange  were  direct,  pro- 
vided we  export  somewhither  an  amount  of  goods 
approximately  sufficient  to  pay  for  those  we  im- 
port from  anywhere. 

Xow,  generally  speaking,  the  two  great  items 
of  trade  are  food  products  and  manufactured 
goods.  As  compared  with  Europe,  to  which 
most  of  our  exports  go,  we  export  food  products 
and  import  manufactured  goods.  The  extent  to 
which  we  can  export  is  closely  dependent  upon 
the  extent  to  wfiich  we  can  import.  We  can 
sell  anywhere  only  in  proportion  to  what  we  buy 
somewhere.  Our  supply  of  goods  is,  therefore, 
furnished  in  part  by  our  home  manufacturers,  and 
in  part  (indirectly)'  by  our  farmers  in  the  shape  of 
goods  which  are  imported  to  pay  for  their  prod- 
uce. The  competition  fostered  by  our  tariff  is, 
therefore,  between  the  home  manufacturer  and 
the  American  farmer. 

In  this  competition,  therefore,  to  supply  the 
American  market  with  manufactured  goods,  a 
high  tariff  not  merely  enables  the  manufacturer 
to  avoid  competition  from  the  goods  which,  as 
pay  for  his  produce,  the  American  farmer  would 
bring  into  tnis  country,  and  to  secure  the  home 
'  market  for  himself  at  a  higher  rate;  but  it  com- 
pels the  American  farmer,  thus  obstructed  in 
export  trade,  to  sell  farm  produce  here  cheaper 
than  he  would  otherwise  have  had  to  do. 

Of  late  vears  increasing  facilities  of  communi- 
cation and  the  accelerated  progress  of  invention 
have  promised  mankind  such  a  reduction  in  prices 
as  should  result  from  the  fact  that  the  whole 
world  has  become,  as  it  were,  a  single  locality, 
and  that  the  tact,  ingenuity,  and  enterprise  of 
the  captains  of  industry  in  every  part  of  it  would 
naturally  be  enlisted  in  rivalry  to  secure  the  ad- 
vantages of  wider  markets  and  greater  sales. 
But  the  world  has  been  disappointed.  The 
railroad,  the  telephone,  and  the  tele- 
graph, by  making  the  world  but  a 
single  locality,  have  not  merely  inau- 
gurated world-wide  competition,  but 
they  have  awakened  producers  to  the  greater 
intensitv  of  rivalry  thus  made  possible,  and  fa- 
cilitated the  formation  of  trusts,  or  industrial 
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»ines.  Not  all  of  them  are  consequences  of 
ariff  any  more  than  all  crime  is  a  result  of 
:.  It  is  as  plain,  however,  that  our  tariff  pro- 
s  trusts  as  that  drunkenness  breeds  crime. 
r,  in  any  industry  whose  product  our  gov- 
cnt  ** protects"  by  a  tariff  upon  similar 
les  made  abroad,  it  is  in  the  power  of  home 
if acturers  to  extort  from  our  people  the  full 

rate  as  a  bonus  for  their  own  pockets; 
eas  if  it  were  not  for  the  tariff,  no  combine 
d  **work"  unless  it  included  the  whole 
i.     As  to  a  protected  industry,  therefore,  the 

makes  it  as  much  easier  to  form  trusts  than 
berwise  woidd  be,  as  it  is  easier  successfully 
»mbine  the  few  manufacturers  of  a  single 
n  than  it  is  to  get  and  keep  together  in 
lony  many  times  as  many  manufacturers, 
ered  all  over  the  world. 
»nopoly  once  secured,  the  results  are: 
rst. — ^These  combines,  covering,  as  they  do, 
r  great  branches  of  protected  manufacture, 
iffecting  many  others,  raise  the  price  of  man- 
ured goods,  so  that  the  consumer  gets  less 
ae  same  amount  of  money.  It  is  generally 
ase  also  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  con- 

which  have  combined  together  are  those 
1  cannot  manufacture  the  manufactured 
s  as  economically  as  the  others.  The  ordi- 
course  has  been  to  pay  such  for  remaining 
leaving  all  of  the  product  to  be  made  at  the 
[factories  which  can  produce  it  most  cheaplv, 

the  combine  keeps  up  the  price  not  merely 
ord  exorbitant  profit  to  the  plants  still  kept  at 
,  but  to  pay  to  idle  manufactories  the  bonus 
d  upon  tor  their  remaining  non-productive. 
:ond. — ^The  object  of  a  trust  combine  is  to 
I  large  profits  on  a  limited  product.  If  suc- 
il,  therefore,  a  trust  makes  up  by  the  high 
Df  its  profits  what  it  loses  by  the  smallness 

sales;  and  it  is,  therefore,  just  as  well  off  as 
3y  selling  goods  more  cheaply,  it  made  larger 
But  it  is  the  amotmt  of  goods  to  be  manu- 
red, and  not  the  profit  that  the  employer  is 
ike  out  of  each  item,  that  determines  the  de- 
1  for  labor  and  the  wages  he  must  pay. 
»,  therefore,  enable  manufacturers  to  make 

money  by  employing  less  labor. 

Shipping 

is  evident  that  there  are  two  industries 
ved    in    the    general     term    "shipping" — 

that  of  shipbuilding,  the  other,  that  of 
»rrying  trade ;  also  that  of  these  two  the 
ing  trade  is  the  principal  one  and  the  other 
ly  mcidental — that  is,  that  we  build  ships  in 
'  to  carry  goods  and  passengers,  instead  of 
'  goods  and  passengers  in  order  to  employ 
.  In  our  shipping  industries  the  principles  of 
taction"  have  been  most  thoroughly  applied, 
lave  produced  their  legitimate  results.     But 

consideration  of  this,  see  Ship  Subsidies. 
ere  are  practically  no  articles  to  which  pro- 
m.  can  be  applied  which  are  not  directly  a 
r  in  a  myriad  of  other  industries  and  indi- 
rectly so  in  all  the  cotmtless  branches 
-  P^  of  industry.  Even  to  secure  the  data 
T/™"  upon  which  an  estimate  can  be  made 
jl^i^i^  of  what  is  or  is  not  fair  protection, 
^^  and  whether  its  burdens  and  benefits 
are  equally  distributed,  presupposes 
^curate  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  framers 

tariff  bill  of  every  conceivable  branch  of 
r  imaginable  industry  in  all  of  its  infinitely 


varied  relations.  It  is.  therefore,  not  merely 
impossible  for  a  just  tariff  to  be  framed,  but 
impossible — except  by  the  disastrous  result  of 
experiment — even  to  guess  at  the  wide-spread 
effects  of  any  provision.  And  even  this  ^ess- 
work  is  vitiatea  bv  the  impossibility  of  estunat- 
ing  alternate  developments  which  such  provision 
has  made  impossible. 

Again,  recalling  the  complexity  and  the  im- 
portance of  the  task  thus  assi^ed  legislators, 
who  are  the  men  who  undertake  it — and  by  what 
are  their  deliberations  guided?  They  are  Con- 
gressmen— a  body  of  gentlemen  of  whom  it  is 
not  belittUng  them  to  say  that  on  an  average 
they  know  somewhat  more  about  politics  and 
somewhat  less  about  business  than  do  their 
fellow  citizens  who  are  engaged  in  non-political 
business.  Neither  in  capacity  nor  in  oppor- 
tunity would  their  most  complimentary  friends 
for  a  moment  claim  them  to  be  endowed  with 
a  tithe  of  the  omniscience  necessary.  They 
must  depend  upon  somebody.  And  they  do — 
upon  those  who  are  sufficiently  interested  to  go 
to  Washington  or  to  employ  others  to  go  there  to 
argue  with  congressional  committees  as  to  the 
fairness  of  what  each  asks  for  himself.  Bearing 
in  mind  that  in  each  case  the  legislators  are  and 
must  be  largely  ignorant  of  the  main  considera- 
tions— ^much  more  so  of  their  practical  application 
— by  which  any  proposed  tariff  item  snould  be 
judged;  and  that  the  men  whose  interest  is  to 
have  the  law  give  them  as  much  as  is  possible 
are  generally  of  the  few,  and  often  the  only 
ones  competent  to  judge  as  to  the  fairness  of 
their  own  statements;  remembering  that  each 
is  careless  of  the  effect  upon  others  of  the  particu- 
lar provision  which  will  benefit  him,  and  that  each 
is  jealous  of  the  effect  upon  him  of  any  provision 
that  will  help  others;  remembering  that  the 
most  practical,  and,  indeed,  the  most  common 
way  of  settling  these  differences  is  not  by  fighting 
it  out  before  the  congressional  committee  but  by 
a  friendly  arrangement  by  which  each  abandons 
opposition  to  the  other  m  consideration  of  the 
other  agreeing  to  stand  aside  from  additional 
benefit  to  himself;  remembering  that  a  tariff  bill 
is  the  one  measure  of  legislation  that  it  is  im- 
practicable to  debate  even  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  and  one  recognizes  at  once  how  apt  is 
the  simile  in  which  a  well-known  author  de- 
scribed the  effect  of  pending  tariff  legislation  in 
Congress  upon  the  swarm  of  protected — or  would- 
be  protected — or  prefer  not  to  be  obstructed — 
industries  as  comparable  only  to  that  effect  of 
throwing  a  banana  into  a  cage  of  monkeys. 

The  simile,  however,  is  not  a  complete  one. 
The  real  process  of  tariff  construction  is  that  of 
first  throwing  the  banana  to  a  half  dozen  who 
have  been  gathered,  and  then  attempting  to  al- 
lay the  consequent  scrimmage  by  flinging  in 
further  bananas  tmtil  not  merely  the  monkeys 
originally  on  hand,  but  all  those  from  the  woods 
about,  who  have  been  attracted  by  the  chatter, 
shall  have  had  their  share  in  the  m^\6e  and 
gorged  themselves  with  bananas — all  of  which 
have  been  taken  from  the  hard-working  natives 
to  whom  they  belong. 

III.  Free  Trade 

We  are  told  that  if  we  permit  free  trade,  we 
shall  be  ** deluged  with  foreign  goods."  On  re- 
flection, few  of  us  can  be  thus  frightened.  The 
more  goods  we  have  the  better  we  are  off;  the 
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cheaper  we  can  g«t  them  the  better  we  like  it; 
the  more  we  are  inundated  with  them  the  better 
we  are  suited.  The  protectionist  says,  however, 
that  it  is  not  fair  to  make  him  ridiculous.  So  let 
him  state  soberly  what  is  the  reason  of  his  fright 
at  this  deluge  of  prosperity.  He  will  probably 
teU  you  that  the  result  of  it  will  be  to  deprive  our 
own  people  of  the  labor  of  producing  it. 

Now,  there  may  be  people  of  such  peculiar 
taste  as  to  like  work  in  and  for  itself-  Individual 
protectionists  are  not  generally  such,  however, 
and  the  majority  of  us  rack  our  wits  as  to  how  we 
can  get  the  most  goods  for  the  least  work.  **But,'* 
the  protectionist  says,  "you  are  still  laughing  at 
me.  Nobody  supposes  foreigners  will  let  us  have 
these  goods  for  nothing.  No?  What  will  they 
do  then?*'  ''We  shall  have  to  pay  for  them/' 
Exactly*  and  with  what?  What  have  we  been 
paying' for  them  ?  What  are  the  terms  of  all  in- 
ternational trade  ?  We  pay  for  them  by  exports 
of  the  produce  of  this  country.  So  this  deluge  of 
foreign  goods  is  simply  an  exchange  for  goods 
that  have  been  manufactured  here.  Such  being 
the  case,  why  is  not  our  labor  just  as  well  em- 
ployed in  making  here  the  goods  that  are  sent 
abroad,  as  it  would  be  in  making  the  forei^ 
goods  imported?  '*0h,  but,"  the  protectionist 
says,  "there  is  not  as  much  labor  employed," 
But  does  not  that  prove  that  the  importation  of 
foreign  goods  is  a  good  thing?  It  two  days' 
work  here  can  make  what  we  send  abroad  and  get 
back  what  would  take  three  days'  work  to  do, 
have  we  not  gained  the  product  of  a  day's  work 
by  the  exchange  ?  And  if  there  was  any  loss ;  if, 
for  example,  we  had  to  work  three  days  to  make 
the  goods  for  which  foreigners  would  give  us 
others  which  would  take  us  but  two  days  to  make, 
would  we  need  government  aid  to  stop  us  in  our 
mad  career?  The  protectionist  again  says  we 
do  not  tinders tand  him,  and  that  what  we  want 
to  do  is  to  keep  our  workmen  employed.  Not 
unless  we  pay  them.  And  if  they  are  not  to  be 
paupers,  they  ought  to  be  employed  in  some  busi- 
ness that  pays.  That  business  is  one  of  those  in 
which  two  clays'  work  wit!  buy  from  somebody 
else  what  would  have  cost  three  days'  labor  to 
make  here,  and  not  a  business  that  spends  three 
days'  work  upon  something  that  it  could  get 
in  trade  by  working  two  days.  The  workmen 
should,  therefore,  go  into  some  of  the  great  in- 
dustries that  do  not  need  ''protection."  And,  in 
fact,  such  are  the  industries  in  which  are  engaged 
nine  tenths  of  the  working  men  in  this  country, 
and  in  which  the  highest  wages  are  paid. 

Does  any  one  claim  that  trade  between  men  of 
different  nations  is  a  bad  thing  in  itself?     The 
experience  of  the  world  to  date  is  directly  to  the 
contrary.     It  is  as  natural  for  men  to  trade  as  for 
blood   to   circulate.     In  direct  pro- 
portion as  man  rises  from  a  savage 
state,  he  trades  with  his  neighbors. 
In  direct  proportion  to  the  extent 
civilization   develops,  the  neighbors 
he   trades  with   are  more   numerous  and   more 
widely  scattered.     It  was  about  the  centers  of 
trade  between  different  races  and  nations  and  in 

■  the  persons  of  those  who  carried  it  on,  and 
through  intercourse  of  which  trade  was  the  object 
and  the  opportunity,  that  the  great  advances  of 
civilization  have  been  made.  Down  at  the  bot- 
tom of  every  prospect  of  increasing  earnings  of 
I  labor  and  comfort  for  the  race  are — division  of 
labor  so  that  to  each  shall  be  allotted  what  he  can 
do  best— the  development  of  processes  of  pro- 
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duction,  so  that  the  product  of  a  day's  work 
be  greater  and  greater — and  the  perfecting  of 
ci!itie>s  of  transportation,  so  that  the  product 
any  day's  work  may  be  everywhere  most  ea 
supplied;  and  all  this  to  the  end  that,  all  worl 
making  the  most  goods  possible,  each  may 
ceive  as  his  share  an  ever  greater  amount  in  wo- 
portion  to  his  exertion.  To  the  extent  to  which 
trade  is  facilitated,  this  result  is  advanced.  But 
on  the  protective  theory  every  reduction  in  the 
cost  of  freight,  every  increase' in  the  facilities  \  " 
communication,  every  addition  to  the  ease  wil 
which  we  can  trade  with  foreigners  raises  a 
evil  to  be  met  by  increase  of  tariffs. 

In  olden  times  each  tribe  was  separated 
its  neighbor  by  a  belt  of  waste  land  never  ci 
except  at  risk  of  death.  Exchange  of  goods 
effected  by  the  battle  or  the  foray  in  which  the 
warrior  spoiled  his  slain  foe,  or  ravaged  the  home 
of  the  absent  one.  To-day  nations  eagerly  join 
in  opening  new  facihties  for  mutual  intei  *  oui«. 
and  each  uses  the  arts  and  the  products  of  all; 
while  "On  earth  peace,  good- will  toward  men" 
— ^the  common  fatherhood  of  God  and  the  com* 
mon  brotherhood  of  man — are  preached  ixom 
every  pulpit. 

"Protection"  or  free  trade?  Which  faces 
backward  ? 

On  the  whole  our  people  are  intelligent  and 
conscientious,  and  habitually  do  neither  what 
they  know  to  be  foolish  nor  what  tliey  feel  to  be 
wrong.  And  yet  most  of  us  have  not  the  least 
hesitation  in  bringing  from  foreign  countries 
everything  that  we  imagine  we  can  get  abroad 
cheaper  than  here.  Rather  than  make  false 
oaths  some  American  citizens  pay  many  duties 
they  otherwise  might  avoid.  But  the  fact  re- 
mains that  returning  ships  are  loaded  with  the 
baggage,  purchased  abroad,  of  protectionist 
statesmen ;  and  that  the  woman  has  not  yet  gone 
abroad  who  has  hesitated  for  a  moment  to  avoid 
the  tariff  upon  everything  she  couM  smuggle; 
conspicuous  cases  of  unsuccessful  smuggling  are 
those  of  millionaire  protectionist  manufacturers; 
and  one  of  the  most  flagrant  cases  ever  known 
was  that  where  a  communion  service  of  massive 
silver  plate  was  smuggled  by  a  reputable  banker 
as  a  present  to  the  church  of  which  he  was  an 
ornament,  Either  we  are  degenerates  or  else  we 
know  better  than  to  respect  a  tariff. 

Whether  a  country  is  rich  or  poor  it  will  be 
benefited  by  free  trade  with  its  neighbors.  For 
in  either  case  the  result  is  to  give  its  citizens  so 
many  more  chances  to  trade.  If  they  cannot 
profit  by  them  they  will  not  trade;  if  they  can, 
then  they  and  through  them  their  country  wiU  be 
richer  for  their  having  them.  No  country  is 
either  so  rich  or  so  poor  that  it  is  not  to  its  ad- 
vantage to  have  its  citi^sens  better  off  than  they 
are. 

By  permitting  us  to  obtain  each  what  thi 
we  need  from  the  locality  that  has  the  grea' 
facilities  for  their  production,  trade  increases 
enormously  the  sum  of  things  which  a  given 
quantity  of  labor  can  secure.  Men  of  all  nations 
trade  with  each  other,  for  the  same  reason  that 
men  of  the  same  nation  and  the  same  village  do, 
because  they  find  it  profitable :  because  they  get 
what  they  want  with  less  labor  than  they  other- 
wise could.  To  this  motive  we  owe  civilization 
and  the  progress  the  world  has  so  far  made.  It 
involves  considerations  far  too  complex  for  the 
omniscience  of  a  Congress  or  the  omnipotence  of  a 
Parliament.     It  can  safely  be  left  only  to  those 
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:ts  which  are  to  society  what  the  vital  in- 

s  are  to  the  body;  which  have  brought  us 

ar  from  savagery;  and  which  have  estab- 

free  trade  as  "the   international  law  of 

John  De  Witt  Warner. 

Tariff  and  Trusts.    Statistical  Illustrations 

taisest  and  most  typical  of  tariff  trusts  is  the  U.  S. 
orporation.  Its  outstanding  capital  was  $1,439,055.- 
1905* 

iontrolled  and  '*community-of-interest  companies 
M  capitaUzation  up  to  about  $1,700,000,000. 
ms  or  controls  about  80  per  cent  of  the  Lake  Superior 
i  mines,  the  Connellsville  coking  coal  mines,  operates 
liles  of  railroads,  and  mines  over  20,000,000  tons  of 
B  a  year,  mainly  transported  on  its  more  than  one 
d  vessels.  It  produces  two  thirds  of  our  steel  prod- 
'  more  than  does  any  other  country  than  the  U.  S. 
^5  its  gross  sales  and  earnings  were,  as  reported, 
,1.736:  its  net  earnings  $1x9,787.658.  It  paid  $ia8.- 
in  wages  and  salaries  to  its  180,158  employees — an 
>  of  $710.75  each. 

inmers  thus  got  about  as  much  in  net  profits  as  its 
•  employees  got  in  wages.  In  1902  net  profits  ex- 
wages  and  salaries  by  $ao.ooo.ooo.  In  1906  the  net 
are  $156,6 19,1x1.  The  total  of  wages  was  probably 
h36.ooo.ooo.  Since  this  trust  was  bom,  in  190 1,  its 
et  earnings  has  about  equaled  its  total  wages  and. 
paid. 

trust  exports  goods  to  all  parts  of  the  world  and  sells 
broad  at  "very  much  lower  rates  than  those  here," 

as  testified  its  first  president,  Mr.  Charles  M. 

Schwab.     This  difference  has  probably  aver- 
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aged  about  $10  per  ton. 

In  1905  the  U.  S.  Steel  Corporation  sold 
9,226,386  tons  of  "rolled  and  other  finished 
products."  The  average  selling  price  was 
probably  less  than  $40  a  ton,  malong  the  total 
receipts  from  this  source  about  $370,000,000. 
Other  receipts,  from  freight  and  passenger 
rates,  sales  of  cement,  spelter,  copperas,  etc., 
ive  amounted  to  $20,000,000  or  $25,000,000.  Thus 
al  oi  "gross  sales  and  earnings"  probably  amounted 
than  $400,000,000.  The  "gross  sales  and  earnings" 
f33x>736,  in  1905.  undoubtedly  inc^^uded  sales  between 
xidiairy  companies.  This  fact  was  so  sti^d  in  the 
»port.  9^ 

icting  net  earnings — roughly  $x  20,000,000 — we  get 
M.ooo  as  the  total  cost  of  production,  including  all  ad- 
mtive.  sellingjsnd  general  expenses,  employees'  bonus 
taxes,  etc.  The  rate  of  profit  was.  therefore,  about 
cent.  As  this  rate  would  look  very  high,  the  officials 
fictitious  gross  sales  and  cost  of  production,  the  latter 
0*013.433-  But  even  on  this  cost,  the  rate  of  profit 
S3  per  cent. 

acting  $5,000,000  as  the  estimated  profits  on  every- 
riae,  we  get  $1x5.000,000  as  the  net  profits  on  the  sale 
16.386  tons  of  steel.  Tlie  profits  then  average  $x2.5o 
Th«  profits  on  goods' sold  here  average  about  $X4, 
1  the  goods  exported  about  $4  a  ton.  Ten  or  12 
at  of  all  goods  sold  were  for  export.  All  goods  for 
are  sold  to  and  through  the  U.  S.  Steel  Products  £x- 
ompany,  whose  stock  is  owned  by  the  Federal  Steel 
iny  of  the  U.  S.  Steel  Corporation.  This  selling  de- 
ike  tile  fictitious  gross  sales  and  costs,  helps  conceal 
.  prices  and  tariff  profits.  Prices  are  quoted  delivered 
ign  ports.  This  selling  company  contracts  in  advance 
mage  to  different  foreign  countries  and  can  then  quote 
idy  knrer  prices,  delivered  in  foreign  ports,  than  for 
.  £rom  New  York. 

often  the  selling  company  has  agreements  with  forei^ 
Moducefs  as  to  prices  at  which  each  can  sell  certain 
:ta  and  as  to  territory  in  which  each  producer  can  or 
t;  Mil.  Thus  there  is  an  "International  Rail  Syndi- 
of  manufacturers  of  steel  rails  in  the  U.S.,  Great  Brit- 
iarmany.  Prance,  and  BelcHum.  which  practically  re- 
the  two  American  continents  to  our  manufacturers. 


m  is  to-day  little  or  no  competition  as  to  rails.     Thus 

m  Aga  of  Jan.  sx.  1007.  says: 

hatever  understanding  has  been  maintained  between 


.^__j  German  and  American  steel  interests  in  the  past 
Hpecting  exported  material  has  been  faciliuted  by  an 
BMented  condition  of  activity.  The  falling  off  in  rails 
rtvd  from  Great  Britain),  as  has  been  claimed  on  behalf 
tiih  imil-mills,  is  due  to  their  unfortunate  experience 
tha  itttemational  rail  syndicate's  allotment  of  business." 
sa  the  formation  of  these  international  syndicates,  and 
biy  largely  because  of  them,  there  has  been  less  differ- 
Wiifeen  export  and  home  prices  than  formerly.  Thus, 
t  and  of  1906.  the  average  difference  was  estimated  at 
$6  a  ton.  Previotts  to  xpo6  the  average  difference 
•tfiaps.  $xoor$xsaton.  On  many  producU.  however. 
IS  wif«  nails,  most  wire  and  wire  producU.  and  tin  plates. 
ivnve  difbrBooe  k  still  about  one  half  cent  a  pound,  or 
lioatoo. 


Previous  to  thfr  international  agreements  of  1^5  and 
1906  the  difference  between  the  export  and  home  prices  may 
be  said  to  have  measured  roughly  the  tariff  profits  of  the 
Steel  Trust.  Since  1005  the  tariff  profits  undoubtedly  ex- 
ceed this  difference.  The  number  of  tons  of  steel  sold  by  the 
trust  in  X906  is  not  as  yet  known.  It  may  be  estimated  at 
X  T, 000.000.  Taking  the  amounts  exported  for  each  year  and 
estixnating  the  tariff  profits — after  naaldng  allowance  for 
goods  exported  without  tariff  profit — as  indicated  in  the 
table,  we  get  the  following  as  the 

Tariff  Profits  of  thb  Unitbd  Statbs  Stbbl  Corporation 


Ybar 


190 1. . . 
X902. . . 
X903... 
X904 . . . 
1905 . . . 
X906 . . . 


Finished 

products, 

Tons 


6,000,000' 
8.X97.232 
7.635.690 
6,793.780 
9.226,386 
10,578,433 


Tariff 
per  ton 


TpUls.  48.853.088    AV..8.50    $4x5,644,774    $676,850,803 
Deduct  tariff  profits 4 15,644,774 


Profits, 
amoimt 


$54,000,000 
81,972,320 
6 1,085,5  so 
47.549.460 
83.037,474 
88.000.000 


Total 
net  profits 


$84,787,596 
133.308.764 
xo9.x7x,i5s 
73,i76,5»s 
X  19.787,658 
I56,6x9,iix 


Net  profits  less  tariff  profits $261,206,029 

>  Estimated  for  nine  months  in  190  x. 

Thus  during  the  five  years  and  nine  months  of  its  exist- 
ence the  Steel  Trust  reports  net  profits  of  $676,000,000,  or 
an  average  of  $x  18,000.000  a  year.  This  is  an  average  of 
over  8  per  cent,  even  on  the  noxninal  capital  of  the  trust. 
As  the  actual  value  of  all  property  taken  over  bf  the  trust 
probably  did  not  exceed  $400,000,000  in  X90X.  and  as  less 
than  $200,000.000 — perhaps  not  $xoo.ooo.ooo — has  been 
added  for  new  {properties  smce,  it  is  evident  that  the  actual 
capital  necessarily  invested  has  averaged  only  about  $500.- 
000.000.  On  this  the  profits  have  averaged  23.5  per  cent  (?). 
Taking  out  the  estixnated  tariff  profits  ol  $4x5,000.000,  there 
would  still  be  left  an  average  profit  of  about  9  per  cent  (?) 
on  all  actual  necessary  capital.  The  industry  would  thus 
thrive  if  all  protection  was  removed. 

As  the  Steel  Trust  xnakes  about  two  thirds  of  the  steel 
made  in  this  country,  the  total  tariff  tax  on  this  class  of  steel 
products  is  about  $177,800,000.  Besides^  we  imported  in 
1903  $52,456,840  of  iron  and  steel  on  which  $16,865,971  of 
duty  was  collected.  The  tariff  tax  at  wholesale,  then, 
amounted  to  about  $200,000,000.  At  retail,  and  alter  the 
iron  and  steel  had  been  worked  into  machinery,  tools,  im- 
plements, etc.,  the  tariff  tax  was,  perhaps,  twice  this  amount, 
or  $400,000,000. 

The  trust  has  lately  utilized  only  about  half  of  its  protec- 
tion. On  some  products  less,  on  others  more.  That  jio  duty 
whatever  is  needed,  except  for  purposes  of  plunder,  is  clear 
from  the  immense  quantities  of  tnese  products  exported. 


Thus,  in  1906  we  exported  390,000.000  pounds  of  wire,  over 
27.000.000  potmds  of  tin-plate,  and  328.0^6  tons  of  steel 
rails,  valued  at  $8,903.4  n-     The  wages  of  those  making  tin 


plates  for  export  are  reduced  25  per  cent  over  what  is  re- 
ceived on  other  tin  plates. 

Mr.  Charles  M.  Schwab  said,  in  a  letter  to  H.  C.  Prick,  in 
X890.  that  steel  rails  were  made  here  for  less  than  $xs  per  ton. 
while  the  cost  to  produce  them  in  England  was  $19.  He  says 
that  similar  differences  existed  as  to  other  steel  products. 
The  tariff  duties  serve  no  honest  purpose.  They  are  main- 
tained by  the  brutal  force  and  political  power  of  the  Steel 
Trust. 

The  "Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  on  Commerce  and 
Finance."  tor  Aug..  1000.  particularly  mentioned  the  ex- 
port and  home  prices  of  steel  rails,  then  $24  and  $35  respect- 
ively, and  the  extreme  prices  for  wire  and  nails,  which  had 
advanced  from  $1.35  to  $3.20  in  the  course  of  a  year." 

Thb  Tariff  Tax  on  Woolbns 

The  factory  value  of  the  woolens  manufactured  in  this 
country  in  1900  was  $296,990,484.  Addin|(  8  per  cent  for 
increase  in  population  and  12  per  cent  for  increased  prices 
from  1900  to  1905.  the  value  of  the  manufactured  product 
in  loos  was  $356,000,000. 

The  imports  of  woolen  goods  for  consumption  in  1905 
amounted  to  $18,02  x,o43.  The  duty  collected  was  $16.- 
547.593,  or  91.82  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Including  transpor- 
tation costs,  these  goods  were  worth  $38,000,000  when  tney 
reached  our  shores.  Adding  these  values  we  have  $394,000.- 
000  as  the  factory  and  import  value  of  all  woolens.  The 
Statistical  Abstract,  however,  tells  us  that  the  raw  wool 
retained  for  consumption  in  1905  was  6.^9  pounds  per  capita, 
against  5.79  pounds  in  1900.  As  the  imports  of  manufac- 
tures were  but  slightly  larger  in  190^  than  m  xooo.  we  should 
add  at  least  xo  per  cent  to  this  factory  vaUM^  makiA%  \\ 


Free  Trade 
Frencli  Revo\\i1ion 
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1413,000^000.  Adding  15  percent  for  profits  we  Kct  tA^^r 
000.000  a*  the  value  of  the  woolen  good*  ready  to  be  made 
into  clothinR,  etc.  The  retaU  >^]ue  of  the  clothing,  etc,  was 
probably  so  per  cent  greater,  or  $747,000,000.  This  gives  an 
average  ol  $41.50  p«r  family. 

Our  imports  of  mw  wool  in  190s  amounted  to  $35,444,- 
449,  on  wnich  a  duty  of  $16,5^0,787  was  paid.  Hence  the 
total  duty  collected  on  wool  ancf  woolens  was  $33,077,379. 

As  only  about  one  ninth  of  our  woolen  good&  are  imported 
and  as  the  tarif!  on  these  goods  amounts  to  $16,547,59'.  or 
perhaps  $37,000,000  at  retail,  the  increased  cost  to  our  con- 
turners  of  all  woolens  should  be  al:K)ut  nine  tiroes  this  amount, 
or  $343,000,000,  If  it  is  only  $joo,qoo,ooo  it  averages  $1  i.io 
per  family,  of  which  only  $1,84  goes  to  the  government, 
leaving  $9,36  mainly  for  the  Amcdcan  Woolen  Company, 
and  somewhat  to  the  few  owners  of  about  40.000,000  sheep. 
The  number  of  sheep  has  changed  but  slightly  during  the 
last  quarter  of  a  centur>^  The  per  capita  consumption  of 
wool  averaged  5,6  pounds  from  1898  to  1905.  inclusive,  as 
against  6.8  pounds  from  1B90  to  (897,  inclusive.  The  de^ 
creased  consumption  of  wool,  under  almost  prohibitive  duties 
of  nearly  100  per  cent,  ha&  resulted  in  greatly  increased  con- 
sumption of  cotton  and  shoddy  goods. 

The  Sugar  Tariff — Trust  Tax 

Our  people  consume  about  73  pounds  of  sugar  per  capita. 
The  average  price  paid  is  about  5I  cents  per  pound,  or  over 
$(8  per  family,  and  our  total  sugar  bill  is  about  $335,000,000. 

In  1905  wc  imported  3.680,932,998  pounds  of  raw  sugar, 
valued  at  $97,645,449,  on  which  $51,171,384  of  duty  was 
collected.  About  2.300,000.000  pounds  ^'as  produced  in  this 
country,  making  a  total  u.'icd  of  5,896,163,840  poundR,  or 
3,6v3,a  16  tons. 

The  duty  on  refined  sugar  Is  1.95  cents  per  pound,  plus  a 
countervailing  duty  equal  to  any  export  duty  that  may  be 
paid  by  foreign  countries.  Our  refiners  are  specially  pro- 
tected by  an  extra  or  "dilTerentiar'  duty  on  refined  sugar — 
nominAllv  i3i  cents  per  100  pounds,  but  really  much  more — 
and  also  by  a  part  of  the  countervailing  duties.  These  ktter 
have  now  about  ceased. 

The  extra  protection  on  refined  sugar  is  probably  about 
I  of  a  cent  per  pound.  Of  course  the  whole  duty  of  1.93 
cents  per  pound  protects  the  producers  of  the  576,134  tons 
of  tMjet  and  cane  sugar  not  imported. 

Here,  then,  is  a  taritT  tax  of  $51,000,000  collected  by  the 
government,  and  of  $^8,^000,000  more  collected  by  the  trust 
and  other  prgtccied  mlcrcsts,  on  sugar  sold  at  wholc^sialc. 
At  retail  the  tax  is  probably  over  $135,000.000 — 3.1s  cents 
per  pound,  or  nearly  40  per  cent  of  the  total  price  paid  by 
the  people.  The  sugar  bill  per  family  is  therefore  about 
$18  a  year,  above  $7  of  which  goes  to  the  Sugar  Trust  and 
other  protected  interests. 

That  there  is  no  economic  or  moral  justification  for  any 
protection  factor  here  is  clear  from  the  fact  that  sugar  is  re- 
fined more  cheaply  hene  than  anywhere  else,  and  that  the 
total  labor  cost  tyf  refining,  according  to  the  1900  census, 
was  less  than  3  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  product,  or  only 
15  cents  per  100  pounds.  That  is,  tkf  ntt  fxtra  proteciicn  ch 
ftfyntil  sugar  is  mars  than  tht  total  labor  cost  cf  rtfining  sttgar^ 

Amount  op  Tariff  Tax 

Somewhat  careful  estimates  of  the  tarif!  tax  were  made 
for  the  vear  1903.  It  is  probable  that  the  tax  per  family 
is  now  about  the  same  as  it  was  then. 

By  comparing  various  estimates  of  earnings  and  expendi- 
tures the  conclusion  was  reached  that  in  1903  the  net  value 
{A  all  goods  produced  was  about  $18,000,000,000,  and  that 
the  amount  consumed  by  our  17,000,000  families  was  $16,- 
000,000,000,  or  about  $9.41  per  family.  The  percentage  of 
expenditures  for  the  principal  items  entering  into  the  cost 
of  Ii\nng  for  the  average  familv  was  based  upon  the  July 
(1004)  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor. 

Space  will  not  pcmiit  a  detailed  explanation  of  how  the  es- 
timate of  the  tariff  tax  on  each  item  was  reached.  The 
$16.53  of  legitimate  tariff  taxes  collected  by  tbe  government 
were,  of  course,  known.  The  main  items  on  whicb  theT?  were 
collected  were  also  known.  Frequently,  however,  as  in  the 
aises  of  steel  rails,  wire,  borax,  and  hundreds  of  other  prod- 
ucts, almost  no  duty  was  collected  by  the  government  while 
almost  the  full  amount  of  the  tarifT  tax  was  collected  by  the 
protected  trusts  from  consumers. 

In  a  genemi  way  it  may  be  said  that  to  the  factory  and 
import  values  of  each  important  product  were  added  a  fair 
allowance  for  transportation  and  for  profits  of  middlemen 
and  that  this  amount,  divided  by  17,000.000,  gave  the  per 
family  consumption  for  each  product.  On  this  the  tariff 
tax  was  figured  as  closely  as  pcMsible,  considering  the  known 
facts  in  each  instance. 

The  conclusion  is  reached  that  the  avemge  family  pays 
$iji  of  tariff  tax.  of  which  $16.53  goes  to  tne  gavcmment 
and  S'v-i.^S  to  the  trusts  and  middjcmen.  That  thia  csti- 
rr'  ^  10  j»er  cent  of  all  expenditures  as  the  proi>or- 

ti  -  by  the  trusts  is  reasonable  is  apparent  from 

ot.  ons.     Thus,  at  the  present  time  (March.  1907} 

avennge  prices  in  the  U.  S.  are  about  so  per  cent  higher 
than  they  were  ten  years  ago.     In  England — generally  speak- 


ing a  free- trade  country — average  prices  are  only    * 

per  cent  higher  than  ten  years  ago.     Here  is  a  ditT 

30  per  cent.      If  only  two  thirds  of  this  difference  b* 

to  the  tariff  and  tariff  trusts,  we  have  fully   10  per  crri  v 

the  cost  of  living  chargeable  to  the  tariff.  e\'en  if  the  tahS 

was  ineffective  in  1906,  as  we  know  was  not  the  case. 

Export  Prices 

No  stronger  indictment  can  be  brought  against  our 
system  than  that  furnished  by  the  difference  between  e , 
and  home  prices.     Probably  fully  80  per  cent  of  the  $j 
000,000  worth  of  manufactured  goods  exported  tn  the 
vear  1906  were  sold  at  prices  below  those  pre^^aHing  at  boiot 
for  similar   goods.     The  avemge  diiference  was  perliaps  11 
per  cent. 

This  system  of  favoritism  to  foreigners  not  only  whomt 
the  needlessnesa  of  any  tariff  whatever  on  goods  cold  is  this 
way;  it  shows  that  "protection"*  that  tajtes  the  protected 
and  gives  to  the  unprotected  is  a  suicidal  policy.  It  ia- 
creases  the  cost  of  living  and  of  producing  in  this  countzy 
and  decreases  the  cost  in  foreign  countries. 

In  the  following  table  are  compared  the  export  and  horai 
prices  in  the  summer  and  fall  of  1906  on  a  few  articlo^; 

Export  and  Homb  Prices  of  Cbrtain  Articles 


Articles  and  Description 


Cultivators,  wheel,  No.  61.  each. . 
Wheelbarrows,      garden,     wood 

wheel,  each * » 

Thrashers,  grain,  horse  or  steam 

power.  3  3-in.  each  - 

Rubber  belting,  6-in.,  tjer  foot. .  ,  , 
Horse-powers,  10  horse,  each,  .  , . 
Engines,  traction.  &  horse-power, 

each .  , 

Engines,    farm,     8    horse-power. 

each .,,.,.. 

Clothes- wringers,     10    x    i},   per 

doscn -  -  . 

Incubators,  No,  t,  each, , , 

BrtxKieTs.  aoo  chicks,  each 

Potato-diggers,  each 

Shovels.  D*handle,  square  point. 

No.  3,  per  dozen . 

Watches,    3i-jewel    Crescent   St., 

nickel  case,  each . 

Watches,  33-jewel  Riverside  Ma xi- 

mus,  each ,.,... ,    , 

Watches,   ai-jewel  Father  Time. 

each 

Knives,  kitchen,  ner  gross . 

Auger    bits,   snelts,    ^-inch,    per 

doien , ,  , 

Au^er  bits,  Jennings,  ^inch,  per 

dozen . . , 

Bits,  expansive,  Clark  Brown.  i>ef 

doEen.. 

Shears,  barber's,  8-inch,  japanned, 

per  dozen 

Shears,  tailor's,  i3-inch,  per  pair.  . 
Soap,  toilet,  violet,  per  gross, .... 
Soap,  toilet,  sweet  lavender,  per 

gross .,..,.. 

Soap,  toilet  shaving  stock,  large. 

per  gross, ,.,.,.., 

Soap,  toilet  glycerin,  per  gross 

Florida  water,  per  case, ......... 

Vaseline  No,  s  .  , 

PJows.  disk  No.  I,  each. 

Kerosene  in  barrels,  gallon. 

Wire  nails,  too  lbs. , . . 

Barb-wire.  100  lbs 


Export 
pnce 

Home 
price 

Di&r 

eooe; 
pet 
cent 

$4*00 

Sj.oo 

« 

»,5o 

3.00 

90 

^oe.Qo 
143   00 

400.00 
190.00 

33 
33 

Si 

917   00 

t,^aS.Do 

3ji 

563,00 

7SO.OO 

Jji 

18-70 

ts.oo 

9  10 

90.00 

ai.50 

ao  00 

II   SO 

100.00 

10 

n 

11 

8. as 

IJ.OO 

3ii 

15-43 

19. 8£ 

1$ 

31. 7T 

43    IS 

•m 

I4*4» 

ta.oo 

19.  $0 
16.00 

¥ 

i.6t 

J.40J 

4a 

1.31 

2   00 

60 

4.86 ; 

8.10 

6$ 

j-80 

J. 60 

33.00 

4  Bo 
4    3» 

40.  Ho 

sA 

19 

14.04 

tg.i* 

Jf 

13.00 

$34 

3>  so 

7   SO 

s.sa 

»6  74 

i*-75 

S  00 

♦  70 

40.00 

.  u 

I   90 

a.  45 

to 

it 

so 
*S 

6o 

EJ 

le 

Byro.v  W.  Holt.* 

FREE    TRADE    CLUB,  THE    UHIOmST:  An 

English  club,  the  object  of  which  is  to  unite  and 
combine  in  common  work  free-traders  in  all  parts 
of  the  coimtry  who  may,  whether  as  conservatives 
or  liberal  unionists,  belong  to  the  Unionist  Party. 
It  exists  to  organize  those  who  are  willing  to 
assist  in  the  dissemination,  by  speeches  and  lec- 
tures, of  imionist  and  free  traSe  principles.  The 
policy  of  the  club  is  actively  to  support  free  trade, 
and  equally  energetically  to  oppose  protection  in 
all  its  forms  and  under  whatever  names  it  mav  be 
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Free  Trade 
French  Revolution 


before  the  electors.  In  furtherance  of  its 
:t,  the  club  proposes:  (i)  To  organize  those 
are  willing  to  assist  in  the  dissemination  by 
:hes  and  lectures,  and  by  the  publication  of 
!ts  and  other  literature,  of  unionist  and  free 
;  principles;  (2)  to  afford  opportunities  to  its 
bers  of  meeting  to  discuss  the  political  situ- 
i*.  (3)  to  entertain  from  time  to  time  eminent 
trade  statesmen  at  dinner,  and  hear  from 
L  addresses  on  current  events ;  (4)  to  establish 
inection  with  local  bodies  in  various  parts 
c  country,  with  a  view  to  furthering  the  ob- 
Df  the  club.  With  the  approval  of  the  exec- 
}  committee,  other  unionist  free  trade  bodies 
be  affiliated  to  the  Unionist  Free  Trade 
under  the  following  conditions:  "The  ob- 
of  the  affiliated  body  must  be  the  same  as 
bjects  of  this  club,  namely,  to  unite  in  com- 
action  free-traders  who  are  unionists;  and 
lies  and  any  amendment  to  its  rules  must  be 
litted  to  the  executive  committee  for  ap- 
il.  Beyond  retaining  the  power  to  cancel 
fl&liation  at  any  time,  the  club  will  not  exer- 
my  control  over  these  affiliated  bodies,  and 
lot  be  in  any  way  responsible  for  any  action 
h  they  may  take.'*  The  president  of  the 
is  the  Duke  of  Devonshire;  the  secretarv, 
.  Branker;  office,  38  Victoria  Street,  S.  W., 
on,  England. 

LEILIGRATH,  FERDINAND:  German  poet 
Socialist,  bom  at  Detmold,  18 10;  was  edu- 
l  at  the  gymnasium  of  his  native  town. 
Ined  for  a  mercantile  career  he  was  appren- 

to  an  tincle  in  Soest,  and  in  18^1  went  to 
:erdam  to  fill  a  position.  Retummg  in  1836 
ild  a  position  in  Barmen  tmtil  1839  when  the 
tss  01  his  first  poems,  "Tropenlieder,"  en- 
iged  him  to  give  up  mercantile  pursuits  and 
te  himself  to  poetry.  During  the  following 
;  he  wrote  prolifically,  and  for  several  years 
far  from  politics.  In  1844,  however,  he  be- 
:  an  enthusiastic  fighter  for  a  "free  Ger- 
f,**  saying:  "Firmly  and  irrevocably  do  I 
I  myself  on  the  side  of  those  who  with  brain 
>rawn  endeavor  to  stem  the  tide  of  reaction, 
fe  for  me  hereafter  without  liberty ! "     In  the 

year  he  met  Marx  at  Brussels  and  became 
ly  interested  in  the  latter's  doctrines.  His 
is  at  this  time  "breathed  of  the  liberty  to 

while  they  sighed  over  the  misery  that  was." 
e  previously  obscure,  he  became  of  a  sudden 
)f  the  most  popular  poets  of  the  day. 

1846  Freiligrath  went  to  London  as  com- 
ial  correspondent,  and  remained  there  tin  til 
when  the  news  of  the  "March  Day"  drew 
lome.  He  was  hailed  with  enthusiasm,  and 
ne  leader  of  a  democratic  party.  In  a  poem 
led  "Die  Toten  an  die  Lebenden"  (The  Dead 
e  Living) ,  he  voiced  his  thoughts  of  liberty, 
VBS  accused  of  having  tried  to  incite  the  citi- 
to  riot.  He  was  arrested  on  Aug.  i8th  and 
until  Oct.  3d,  when  his  case  was  tried  be- 
a  jury,  being  the  first  case  to  be  thus  tried 
German  court.  He  was  unanimously  ac- 
ed,  and  was  triumphantly  received  by  the 
lands  who  had  gathered  about  the  court- 
5.  Shortly  after  Freiligrath  went  to  Colore , 
B  he  became  editor  of  the  Neue  Rheinische 
ng  founded  by  Marx.  In  May,  1849,  the 
r  was  supprest  on  the  charge  of  having  pub- 
1  anarchistic  matter,  and  an  order  was  issued 
le  arrest  of  the  editors.  Freiligrath  escaped 
olland,  and  later  ventured  back  to  Colore 


disguised  as  a  coal-heaver.  In  1851  he  returned 
to  England,  just  in  time  to  escape  apprehension 
on  a  charge  of  lese-maiesty  growing  out  of  some 
of  his  poems.  Since  tnen  he  took  no  active  part 
in  political  life.  In  1867  Freiligrath,  who  held  a 
responsible  position  with  a  bank,  suddenly  found 
himself  penniless  by  the  collapse  of  that  institu- 
tion, ana  when  his  friends  heard  of  this  they  took 
up  a  collection  which  netted  60,000  thalers,  con- 
tributions coming  even  from  the  United  States. 
In  1868  he  went  to  Stuttgart,  and  in  1874  to 
Cannstadt,  where  he  died  two  years  later. 

FREMANTLE,  THE  HON.  AND  REV.  WILL- 
IAM HENRY:  Dean  of  Ripon,  England;  bom 
1831 ;  the  second  son  of  the  first  Baron  Cottosloe. 
Educated  at  Eton  and  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  he 
held  a  fellowship  of  All  Souls,  185^-63;  ordained 
in  1858,  he  became  curate  at  Middle  Claydon, 
vicar  of  Lewknor,  rector  of  St.  Mary's,  Bry- 
anston  Square,  London,  1865,  and  canon  resi- 
dentiary of  Canterbury  Cathedral  in  1882.  In 
1895  he  was  appointed  Dean  of  Ripon.  He  has 
been  a  frequent  writer,  and  in  1882  gave  the 
Bampton  Lectures  at  Oxford  on  "The  World  as 
the  subject  of  Redemption,"  in  which  he  advo- 
cated the  broadest  application  of  Christianity  to 
social  and  political  life.  Other  social  works  are : 
"  The  Gospel  of  the  Secular  Life"  (1882) ;  "Chris- 
tian Ordinances  and  Social  Progress"  (1900). 
Address:  The  Deanery,  Ripon,  England. 

FRENCH  REVOLUTION,  THE,  played  an  im- 
portant tho  a  frequently  misunderstood  part  in 
social  reform. 

Prance  was  groaning  under  despotism,  royal  extravagance, 
and  financial  ruin.     In  1774  Lotus  XV.  ended  his  profligate 
reign,  brilliant  only  because  of  its  literary  men.     Louis  XvL. 
married  in  1770  to  Marie  Antoinette  of  Aus- 
tria, was  pure,  stubborn,  and  weak.     Turgot 
Tilt  OamM    {q.  v.).  entrusted  with  the  finances,  tried  to 
levy  taxes   eaually.     The    nobility    resisted, 
and  in    1776   he  was  deposed.     Necker  fol- 
lowed,   vainly    trying    to    stave    off    national    bankruptcy. 
Prance,   aiding   America   against    England,    for   five   years 
fought  England,  and  grew  still  poorer.     The  nobility  and 
the  higher  clergy  dodged  the  taxation;  gaiety  ruled  m  the 
court;  the  people  hated  the  foreign  queen.     Finally,  in  1789, 
after  various  efforts  with   Parliament,   the  king  was  com- 
pelled to  summon  the  states-general  (see  Estates)  to  vote 
taxes.      Meanwhile   the   writings   of    Rousseau  and   others 
were  filling  the  people  with  ideals  of  equality.     The  Pirst 
Estate,  the  clergy,  returned  to  the  assembly  291  members. 
48  bishops,  and  308  parish  priests,  the  poorer  priests  largely 
on  the  side  of  the  people.     The  Second  Estate,  the  nobility, 
returned  208  members.     The  Third  Estate  had  S57  members, 
nearly  half  of  them  barristers.     They  met  at  Versailles.     The 
king  was  stubborn,  but  they  would  not  vote  as  he  willed. 
June  z7,  1780.  they  formed  themselves  into  a  national  as- 
sembly, and  June  20th,  on  the  neighboring  tennis-court,  took 
an  oath  not  to  separate  till  "the  constitution  of  the  kingdom 
had  been  established  and  confirmed  on  solid  foundations." 
The  king  attempted  to  compromise,  but  finally  threw  himself 
into  the  hands  of  his  courtiers,  and  called  out  the  army. 
Paris  rose,  and  blood  was  shed  July  12th.     July  Z4th  the 
Bastille  was  taken.     Uprisings  occurred   in  the   provinces. 
Aug.  4th  the  old  feudal  rifj^hts  were  abrogated,  and  the  fa- 
mous Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  War  declared.     June  19. 
1790,  nobility  was  abolished.     The  nobles  fled.     The  royal 
family  finally  attempted  to  do  so.  but  were  captured  (June, 
1 791).     The  assembly  was  in   control,   and 
completed  a  constitution.     Robespierre  and 
Samiblioan-  other  Republican  leaders  were,  however,  agi- 
*^i  tating  in  Paris  for  the  deposition  of  the  king. 

•■"■^  Violence  broke  out,  and  Lafayette  put  down 

the  Republicans  with  bloodshed.  Sept.  14th 
the  assembly  completed  its  constitution  and 
the  king  swore  to  obey  it.  and  chose  a  Girondist  cabinet.  A 
legislative  assembly  elected  under  the  constitution  met  Oct. 
I,  179X.  Meanwhile  the  nobility  in  foreign  lands  were  gain- 
ing friends,  and  the  king  was  declared  to  be  conspiring  with 
them.  War  was  declared  with  Austria.  The  Girondist  min- 
istry was  ejected,  and  they  sided  with  the  Jacobins  against 
Lafayette  as  leader  of  the  conservatives.  June.  1792.  the 
populace  of  Paris  rose  against  the  assembly,  and  marched  to 
Versailles  and  forced  the  king  to  don  the  red  cap.     Mean- 
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while,  Prussia  declared  war  on  France.  The  Jacobins  organised 
a  new  insurrection  Aug.  loth,  sang  the  Marfreillauie,  and  set  up 
in  Paris  an  insurrectionary  commune*  The  people,  under 
Robcspterre  and  Danton,  were  victorious.  Guillotining  in- 
creased.  The  march  of  the  Germans  increased  the  icrror.and 
Sept,  "t  '  79'*  ^^^  republic  was  declared.  In  the  new  national 
convention  the  Girondists  on  the  Right  were  in  the  majority; 
the  Jacot^s  were  high  on  the  Left,  and  called  the  ''Moun- 
tain  :  below  sat  the  moderates.  In  November  the  king  was 
accused.  Jan.  17,  1793.  condemned,  and  Jan.  list  guillotined. 
Roland  and  the  Girondists  had  tried  to  prevent  it.  It  roused 
the  hostility  of  all  Europe,  Demotiricz;,  however,  in  com* 
mand  of  the  French  armies,  was  successful,  and  entered  Bel- 
gium. England  now  declared  war  (Feb.  1,  179.^).  but  th« 
war  spirit  m  France  grew.  Demouriex,  however,  was  ac- 
cused in  Paris,  and  after  a  defeat  he  conspired  with  the 
Austrians  and  marched  against  France  to  overthrow  the 
Jacobins.  They  created  the  terrible  Committee  of  Public 
Safety.  Disturbances  broke  out  in  the  provinces,  and  La 
Vendue  arose  in  a  bloody  insurrection.  The  Girondists  in 
the  south  threatened  Pans.  The  allies  were  slowly  uniting. 
It  was  a  crisis.  Some  think  that  Danton, 
who.  altho  rough,  was  a  sincere  patriot,  felt 
Yhm  Rfiiffn  t^«^t  a  little  bloodshed  now  would  sav^  blood- 
.  _  *  shed  in  the  end.  He  led  in  a  sanguinary 
Of  TfllTOr  policy.  Marat,  at  the  head  of  the  Sans  Cu- 
lottes, overthrew  the  Girondists  June  ad, 
but  was  himself  assassinated  by  Charlotte 
Corday.  Danton  made  the  convention  proclaim  martial  law 
and  a  new  constitution.  A  new  calendar  was  proclaimed 
and  statues  erected  and  fiftes  celebrated  to  Nature  and  Rea- 
aon.  The  republic  was  successful  on  the  field,  insurrection 
put  down,  and  the  invaders  repulsed.  The  queen,  the  lead- 
ing Girondists  and  aristocrats,  the  ci- d i van ts  were  guillotined, 
Hebert  now  led  the  terrorists  and  Danton  the  moderate's. 
Robespierre,  who  seems  to  have  been  an  ambitious  fop, 
sided  with  neither.  Robespierre  became  dictator,  Tr  e 
French  armies  were  victorious,  Napoleon  being  in  charge  of 
the  artillery  in  Italy.  Robespierre  undertook  to  bring  in 
*'the  fftte  of  the  Supreme  Being,"  He  trusted  in  his  ideas, 
but  was  laughed  at;  he  allowed  the  reign  of  terror  to  go  on, 
and  created  personal  hostilities.  His  arrest  was  voted,  and 
he  was  guillotined.  Paris  was  weary  of  revolution:  the  ar- 
mies on  the  frontier  were  victorious,  but.  tho  Republicans, 
they  by  no  means  sympathised  with  affairs  at  home,  Jan., 
179s,  the  convention  closed  the  Jacobin  clubs,  which  had 
worked  such  evil.  Famine  broke  out  in  Paris  and  insurrec- 
tions broke  out.  They  were  easily  put  down  and  the  power 
left  with  the  bourgeois.  A  Girondist  constitution  was  now 
declared.  The  death  penalty  was  abolished,  five  dictators 
were  to  have  power.  The  royalists  made  one  last  effort. 
Barras  now  called  Napoleon  to  Paris,  and  his  artillery  cleared 
the  streets  and  left  Paris  in  the  hands  ot  the  Directory, 
Baboeuf  plotted  his  communistic  conspiracy, 
but  was  put  down.  Napr>leon  was  put  at  the 
TbA  End  head  of  the  army  in  Italy,  and  commenced 
his  brilliant  succession  of  victories.  The  Di- 
rectory, however,  at  Paris  was  threatened, 
Slid  was  only  sustained  by  recalling  part  of  the  army.  In 
1797  Napoleon  entered  Paris  in  triumph.  He  was,  however, 
sent  to  Egypt,  but,  victorious  there,  returned  once  more  to 
Paris  to  find  political  weakness  and  division.  A  new  consti- 
tution was  proclaimed,  with  consuls;  one  supreme.  Napoleon. 
He  established  himself  in  the  Tuilerie^,  conducted  brilliant 
war  and  a  despotic  policy,  and  May  18,    1804,  had  himself 

Sroclaimed     emperor.     So     ended    the    Revolution.     (Sec 
RANCB.) 

It  was  in  the  beginning  a  parliamentary  con- 
test with  the  king  over  taxes.  Revolutionists 
with  ideas  of  the  rights  of  man  took  the  oppor- 
tunity to  rouse  the  suffering  canailh  of  Paris  to 
insumEJction.  Successful  in  the  field  against  for- 
eigners, they  could  not  agree  at  home,  and  having 
unchained  the  spirit  of  terror,  could  not  chain  it 
till  a  strong  hand  came,  and  the  people,  weary  of 
bloodshed,  submitted  to  an  empire.  It  estab- 
lished nothing;  it  simply  ended  the  old  regime. 
When  the  people  grew  strong  again  they  over- 
threw the  empire.  It  was  thus  led  by  bourgeois 
men,  yet  participated  in  by  all  classes.  Its  cries 
of  "Liberty,  equality,  fraternity,"  were  individu- 
alistic, not  in  the  modem  sense  socialistic.  Eco- 
nomically and  politically  it  did  with  terror  and 
confusion  what  was  done  legally  in  England  and 
Germany  by  overthrowing  despotism.  It  suc- 
ceeded negatively;  positively  it  failed  because  it 
lacked  unity. 

RsrsRENCBS:  Carlyle's  Frtnch  Revoiuiion;  Gnmkind**  Dan- 
fon;  the  histories  of  Lanfrey,  Thiers,  etc. 


FRESH -AIR  WORK:  The  taking  of  poor 
children  from  the  tenements  of  congested  atia 
either  to  the  country,  mountains,  or  seashore  for 
recreation,  convalescence,  or  general  improve- 
ment of  physical  and  mental  conditions.  This 
movement  had  its  origin  in  the  United  Stales 
with  the  Rev.  William  A.  Mtihlenber;?,  rector  of 
the  Chtirch  of  the  Holy  Communion,  New  York, 
N.  Y.  He  sent  poor  and  sick  people  from  his 
parish  to  the  coimtry  for  short  vacations  as  early 
as  1 849,  A  number  of  churches  followed  this  ex- 
ample, and  in  1872  The  New  York  Times  started 
a  system  of  free  daily  excursions.  This  example 
was  also  imitated  in  other  parts  of  the  cotrntry. 
In  1874  the  first  societies  were  organized  for  car- 
rying on  this  work.  New  York  City  alone  has 
now  over  fifteen  general,  gr  non-sectarian,  so- 
cieties, and  over  twenty  denominational  or  special 
organizations  engaged  in  this  work.  A  number 
of  newspapers,  e*  g.,  The  Evening  Post,  the  Trth- 
une\  the  Journal,  took  up  the  cause  of  New  York's 
poor  ancf  sickly  tenement  children.  The  work  of 
the  New  York  Tribune  may  be  mentioned,  its 
fresh-air  work  began  in  1876.  In 
Unlttfid  Bt&tM  twenty-five  years  ( 1 876-1  go i)  about 
193,348  children  were  sent  to  the 
country  for  two  weeks,  at  a  total  cost 
of  $485,538;  and  333*33 1  mothers  with  babes 
were  taken  out  for  one  day's  excursion,  either  by 
railroad  or  steamboat.  The  banner  year  during 
this  time  was  1892,  when  15.236  children  were 
sent  to  the  farms  for  two  weeks.  The  childjtn 
are  usually  boarded  free  by  the  farmers,  one  or 
two  in  a  family;  and  the  railroads  give  free  or 
greatly  reduced  transportation. 

Individual  churches  in  New  York  City  send 
each  from  too  to  600  children  and  mothers  out, 
and  some  societies  as  many  as  1,200.  Nearly 
every  large  city  in  the  U.  S,  has  now  vanous 
agencies  to  carry  on  fresh-air  work.  An  estimate 
for  forty  cities  places  the  day's  outings  to  children 
and  mothers  at  or  about  1,200,000,  pro\rided  by 
general  agencies.  This  number  is  nearly  eqtialed 
m  some  cities  by  the  different  churches. 

In  some  cases  camps  are  arranged  for  young 
men,  and  special  cottages  for  young  women.  The 
benefits  are  usually  free ;  but  part  of  the  cost  is 
paid  in  some  cases'  by  the  beneficiaries. 

In  England  the  custom  prevails  to  have  them 
pay  from  20  to  35  per  cent  of  the  cost.  This  leads, 
however,  to  competition  among  the  various  so- 
cieties for  customers — an  evil  which  not  only  pre- 
vents cooperation,  but  reduces  the  system  to  A 
commercial  basis,  and  thus  largely  diminishes  the 
beneficial  influence  of  the  managers.  For  be  it 
remembered  that  fresh-air  work  is  intended  to 
benefit  not  only  the  body,  but  the  morals  and 
minds  of  the  children,  bv  inculcating  habits  of 
cleanliness,  of  nature  stud.y,  and  of  higher  enjoy- 
ments. 

Switzerland  was  the  first  country  in  Europe 
which  took  up  fresh-air  work.     Pastor  Bion.  of 
Zurich^  sent  sixty*eight  poor  children 
EuiOM      to  the  mountains  in  1876.  The  bene v- 
*^      olent  society  of  Hamburg  arranged 
vacations  for  children  in  the  country 
the  same  year,  and  Frankfort-on-the-Main  began 
in   1878.     The  system  has  spread  all  over  (Ger- 
many,   Austria — Vienna   began   in    1874 — Hun- 
far>^  France,   Switzerland,   Denmark,    Englan^ 
taly,  Belgium,  Spain.  Holland,  and — Japan, 

The  work  in  Germany  is  well  organized;  th 
is  a  central  committee  in  Berlin,  which  receiii 
regular  reports  from  the  different  societies* 
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operation  is  thus  assured  between  the  various  or- 
nnizations.  Owing  to  this  fact  pressure  has 
been  brou|[ht  to  bear  on  the  municipalities,  and 
several  cities  are  now  makinc^  provision  for  this 
work  in  their  budgets.  The  German  committees 
held  conferences  in  1881,  1885,  1887 ;  and  in  1888 
the  international  congress  met  in  Zurich.- 

The  work  done  by  these  committees  niay  be 
estiniated  from  the  following  figures:  From 
1876-99  they  sent  382,805  children 
to  *' vacation  colonies"  at  an  expense 
of  about  18,000,000  marks.  This 
number  does  not  include  the  manv 
day  excursions  given  to  many  chil- 
dren. In  1806  the  societies  of  125 
cities  provided  two  weets*  outings  for  30,000 
children.  In  1809  there  were  200  societies  in 
various  cities  of  Germany,  1 7 1  of  whom  were  con- 
nected with  the  central  committee.  Their  total 
expenditure  in  1898  amotmted  to  1,086,236  mk. 
for  30,414  children;  the  number  of  the  latter  in- 
creased in  1899  to  32,134. 

Two  departures  from  the  ordinary  fresh-air 
work  need  special  mention:  (i)  Many  of  the  poor 
children  are  followed  up  during  the  winter  by 
being  provided  with  healthy  food  and  frequent 
afternoon  outings,  in  order  to  maintain  the  ad- 
vantage ^ined  during  the  summer.  (2)  So- 
caUed  Ferten  Reisen,  or  trips  for  healthy  and  well- 
to-do  scholars  conducted  by  their  teachers,  are 
arranged  for  the  purpose  of  making  them  ac- 
quainted with  the  neighborhood  of  their  homes, 
kindling  patriotism,  and  furnishing  exercise.  The 
trips  are  always  made  on  foot  to  battle-fields, 
castles,  famous  sights,  etc.  They  extend  from 
three  to  fourteen  days.  In  order  to  avoid  stop- 
ping at  hotels  and  inns,  so-called  Schulherbergen, 
school-inns,  have  been  established,  in  which  the 
boys  stop.  In  1904  Germany  had  sixty-six  of 
these  with  252  beds;  Austria  ninety-eight  with 
439  beds.  Scholars'  trips  have  rapidljr  grown  in 
favor;  in  1884  twenty-one  students  availed  them- 
selves of  the  school-inns;  1894 — 3,787;  1899 — 
9,107;  190 1 — 1 2,545 ;  1903 — 14,500- 
Of  this  number  3 1  per  cent  were  Ger- 
man Austrians.  and  69  per  cent  Ger- 
mans. According  to  schools  there 
were  2 1  per  cent  university  students, 
and  79  per  cent  scholars  of  middle  schools;  366 
schools  m  Germany  and  Austria  arranged  trips 
for  their  scholars.  The  school-inns  furnish  ex- 
cellent accommodations  free  to  the  scholars  of 
those  schools  that  belong  to  the  Verein,  usually 
for  a  day.  The  trips  are  limited  to  scholars  of 
over  sixteen  years  of  age.  In  1898  Leipzig  in- 
augurated a  movement  to  enable  poor  scholars  to 
take  part  in  these  trips. 

France  has  not  developed  fresh-air  work  to  the 
extent  of  other  countries;  altho  this  charity  is  be- 
coming more  popular  every  year.  All  of  the  lar^e 
cities  have  arranged  vacation  schools.  Paris 
beads  the  list  with  4,254  children  in  1897. 

Switzerland  has  many  vacation  colonies,  usu- 
ally situated  in  the  motmtains;  the  number  in 
1805  was  73  with  2,119  children. 

The  83r8tem  of  fresh-air  work  in  Europe  is  con- 
spicuous by  its  efficiency  owing  to  cooperation 
and  to  a£uiation  with  the  public  schools.  All 
children  who  need  an  outing  are  reached,  and 
overlapping  is  avoided.  The  American  system  is 
more  expensive,  and  less  efficient,  owing  to  lack 
of  cooperation. 

While  in  the  U.  S.  we  have  as  yet  nothing  com- 
parable to  these  European  scholars'  trips  in  ex- 


Trips 


tent,  we  have  their  beginnings  in  the  taking  of 
school  children  in  New  York  and  elsewhere  to 
historic  sites,  vacation  trips  and  camps,  con- 
ducted by  private  schools  and  parties,  and  the 
beginnings  of  this  in  public  ways  in  Chicago  and 
elsewhere.  Rudolph  M.  Binder. 

Rbfbrbncbs:  Country  Outings  far  City  ChUdrgn,  by  Eusene 
T.  Lies,  in  Charitits^  vol.  xii..  No.  27,  July  a,  1904;  On§ 
Summer* s  Work  and  Another,  by  Bianon  Libbv,  looa; 
publicatioDS  of  the  CentralstelU  der  Vtreinigungifn  /Ar  5om- 
merpflegt,  1885  to  date:  Uiford.  Fresh  Avr  Chanty  in  the 
U.  S.  (1897):  Comte.  Lss  Colonies  des  Vacances  {Revue 
PhUantkropique,  1898). 

FRIENDLT  SOCIETIES:  Great  Britain.     For 
the  United  States,  see   Fraternal   Organiza- 
tions.    The  following  statistics  are  from  tiie  re-  . 
port  of  the  chief  registrar  of  friendly  societies : 

1905 


Building  societies: 

Incorporated  societies 

Unincorporated  societies . 

Friendly  societies,  etc.: 

Ordinary  friendly  socie- 
ties   

Societies  having  branches 

Collecting  friendly  socie- 
ties  

Benevolent  societies 

Working  men's  clubs 

Specially  authorized  so- 
cieties   

Specially  authorized  loan 
societies 

Medical  societies 

Cattle  insurance  societies 

Shop  clubs 

Cooperative  societies: 
Industries  and  trades .... 

Businesses 

Land  societies 

Trade-unions 

Workmen's  compensation 
schemes 

Friends  of  labor  loan  socie- 
ties  

Total  r^stered  provi- 
dent societies 

Railway  savings-banks 

Trustee  savings-bank  (in- 
cluding investments  in 
stock  and  special  in- 
vestment accounts) 

Post-office  savings-bank  (in- 
cluding investments  in 
stock) 

Total  certified  and  post- 
office  savings-banks. . . 

Grand  totol 


Returns 

Members 

Funds 

a.014 
6z 

56)076 

S2.8sa.x48 
15.296,449 

a. 07,5 

609.785 

68.148,597 

6.038 
ao,8i9 

3.132,065 
2,606.029 

X  7.042.398 
23.446.330 

45 

75 

9«3 

7.448,549 
2361298 

7.862,569 
3x7.9x3 
3x8.945 

zaa 

75.089 

628,759 

S17 
95 

57 

7 

XIS.SIX 

324.14s 

3.736 

xo,8s9 

771.578 

62,049 

7.746 

773 

29.588 

x3.978.790 

50.459.060 

2.185 

138 

2.195.400 
77.227 
17.450 

45.208.296 

977.496 
1,206.408 

a.633 

2,290.077 

47.393.200 

646 

1,544.461 

5.385.934 

54 

100,215 

185.570 

257 

34.653 

270.497 

35,253 
Banks 
17 

18.557.98x 

Depositors 

58.209 

X7 1.84 1,848 
DeposiU 
S.281.879 

224 

1,702,791 

S9.43S.S69 

14,614 

j9.673.7x7 

x6s.697,304 

14,855 

11.434.7x7 

230,414.752 

50.108 

29.992.698 

402.256.600 

FRIEIIDS'  SOCIAL  UNION,  THE:  An  organi- 
zation among  the  Friends  or  Qiiakers  of  Kng[- 
land,  constituted  early  in  1902.  The  Council 
came  into  being  by  a  very  interesting  process  of 
evolution.  Begmnixig  as  a  subcommittee ,  it  passed 
into  the  Union  for  &>cial  Study  and  this,  oy  the 
perfectly  natural  transition  from  theory  to  prac- 
tise, became  the  Friends*  Social  Union.  The  aim 
and  object  of  the  union  is  to  evoke  the  spirit  of 
justice  and  of  social  service,  and  to  consistently 
apply  religious  faith  to  social  and  civic  life.  This 
purpose  the  tmion  endeavors  to  achieve  by  the  fol- 
lowing methods:  (i)  Lectures,  classes,  and  reading 
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circles ;  (2)  social  service  committees  in  connection 
with  the  quarterly  and  monthly  meetings  and  the 
adult  schools;  (3)  the  publication  of  leaflets  on 
social  questions,  local  administration,  etc,  written 
especially  with  a  view  to  helping  the  members  of 
acfult  schools;  (4)  visits  to  institutions,  illustrating 
the  work  of  social  reform,  of  philanthropy,  or  of 
education. 

The  organizing  secretary  is  a  sort  of  social 
evangelist,  traveling  throughout  the  kingdom 
under  the  auspices  of  the  union,  delivering  lec- 
tures on  such  themes  as  the  housing  problem,  the 
unemployed  and  the  unemployable^  constructive 
philanthropy,  what  the  individual  can  do  in  the 
work  of  social  reform,  the  problem  of  poverty, 
child  life  in  the  town,  the  church  and  the  social 

firoblcm,  etc.  These  addresses  are  usually  fol- 
owcd  by  useful  discussion,  and  in  many  instances 
result  in  the  formation  of  a  social  service  com- 
mittee, a  discussion  society,  or  of  a  civic  league, 
the  stimulus  and  enh^htening  influence  of  which 
are  by  no  means  confined  to  Friends  but  are  felt 
profoundly  far  beyond  the  boundaries  of  Quaker- 
aom.  The  chairman  of  the  committee  of  the 
imion  is  Mr.  B.  Seebohm  Rowntree;  secretary, 
Mr.  Percy  Alden,  M.P,,  i  Wobum  Square,  Lon- 
don,  England. 

FROEBEL.  FRIEDRICH  WILHELM  AU- 
GUST:  German  philosopher,  educational  re- 
former, and  philanthropist;  bom  at  Oberweiss- 
bach,  Thuringia,  1782.  His  father  was  pastor  of 
the  village  c h urch ,  His  mother  died  when  he  was 
in  his  infancy,  and  he  was  neglected  in  conse- 
quence. At  the  village  school  he  was  considered 
stupid,  and  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  forester. 
The  forest  then  became  his  college.  Every  nat* 
ural  object — ^stone,  insect,  plant,  or  tree — -sug- 
gested to  him  some  general  truth ;  and  he  per- 
ceived some  underhing  connection  between  all 
objects,  however  apparently  remote  from  each 
other.  His  inborn  tendency  to  mysticism  was 
strengthened  by  his  lonely  meditations  in  the 
forest,  but  after  overcoming  many  obstacles  he 
at  last  obtained  permission  to  attend  the  univer- 
sity at  J  ena.  He  went  from  professor  to  professor 
seeking  for  a  connection  between  the  sciences. 
His  career  at  Jena  ended  ignominiously  by  his 
imprisonment  for  nine  weeks  through  incurring  a 
debt  of  $7  or  $8.  He  returned  home,  was  sent  on 
a  farm,  and  then,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  was 
set  free  to  shift  for  himself.  He  wandered  about 
as  land  surveyor,  accountant,  secretary,  and  at 
last  became  a  very  successful  teacher  in  a  model 
school  at  Frankfort,  After  a  short  time  at  a  uni- 
versity, he  was  patriotic  enough  to  enlist  as  a 
soldier  for  the  campaign  of  1813.  While  in  the 
army  he  gained  his  two  most  devoted  followers, 
Langethaland  Middendorff.  On  the  termination 
of  the  war,  he  returned  to  Berlin,  and  obtained  a 
position  under  Professor  Weiss.  But  his  own 
ideal  soon  forced  him  to  give  up  his  position  and 
to  unfold  his  system  of  education.  He  set  out  on 
foot  for  Griesheim,  a  small  village  where  a  sister- 
in-law  lived.  Here  he  founded  a  school,  com- 
posed at  first  only  of  his  little  nieces  and  nephews. 
Removing  his  school  to  Keilhau,  he  sent  for  his 
two  friends  Langethal  and  Middendorif ,  and  soon 
their  pupils  began  to  rapidly  increase.  Finan- 
cially it  was  not  profitable,  and  for  many  years 
the  teachers  suffered  the  hardships  of  poverty. 
Froebel  opened  another  school  in  Switzerland, 
and  the  Swiss  Government  was  wise  enough  to 
send  young  teachers  to  him  for  instruction.     He 


discovered  that  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  i 
the  way  of  a  perfect  education,  or  *'self-compl« 
tion,**  was  the  general  neglect  of  children  in  tnei 
earlier  years.     H  is  great  work  on  *  *  The  Educatio 
of  Man"  (1S26)  deals  chiefly  with  the  child  up  1 
the  age  of  seven.     Returning  from  Switzerland,*^ 
he  founded  at  Keilhau  the  first  kindergarten  in  ' 
1837.     He  sought  to  base  a  course  of  educational 
exercises  on  the  games  in  which  children  were 
most   interested.      His   first    kindergarten   failed 
for  lack  of  funds;  but  by  pen  and  lecture  he  spread 
the  principles  of  his  system;  and  until  his  death 
he  continued  to  train  male  and  female  teachers  10 
the  imp  art  at  ion  of  his  ideas. 

In  1851  his  nephew  pubhshed  a  book  which  the 
government  accused  of  teaching  socialism  and 
irreUgion,  and  unfortunately  confounding  hia 
views  with  Froebel's,  an  edict  was  issued  forbid- 
ding the  establishment  of  schools  based  on  Froe- 
bel's  principles.  He  took  this  greatly  to  heart,  and 
in  May,  1852,  died,  and  was  buried  at  Schweina 

The  starting  point  of  his  researches  was  his 
belief  in  the  unity  of  creation.  Education  meant 
with  him  unity  of  development,  perfect  e\T>iu 
tion  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  his  beij 
From  this  belief  naturally  followed  his  doctrine:' 
*'All  education  not  founded  on  religion  Is  unpro- 
ductive," 

He  agreed  with  Pestalozzi  in  this  belief:  That 
the  true  educator  creates  nothing  in  the  children 
but  guides  the  growth  of  inborn  faculties,  Ch' 
dren  grow  as  plants  grow.  But  he  went  bevo 
Pestalozzi  in  holding  that  the  function  of  edtj 
tion  was  to  develop  the  faculties  by  arousing  1 
untary  activity,     (bcc  Kindergarten,) 

FRY,    ELIZABETH  (n^eGURHEY):    Englisi 
prison  reformer;  bom  at  Earlham,  Norfolk,  i7So| 
Drought  up  a  Quaker.     In  1813  she  began  takiii_ 
an  active  interest  in  prison  reform,  and  four  yean 
later  assisted  in  forming  an  association  for  thfi_ 
amelioration  of  the  lot  of  prisoners.      Her  activit  ^ 
was  extended  also  to  the  deportation  of  convict 
and  she  induced  the  government  to  make  certain" 
regulations  for  their  transportation.      Her  work 
was  fruitful  not  only  in  England  but  also  in  other 
European  cotmtries  which  studied  the  reforms 
instituted  at  her  instigation.     She  died  in  1845. 

FUGITIVE  SLAVE  LAW:  A  United  States 
fugitive  act,  passed  in  1793,  declared  that  when* 
ever  a  person  held  to  service,  etc,  shall  escape 
into  another  state  or  territory*  the  person  to 
whom  such  service  may  be  due,  his  agent  or  at* 
tomey,  may  seize  or  arrest  such  fugitive  and  take 
him  before  any  judge  of  a  court  of  the  U.  S*.  or 
any  magistrate  of  a  county,  city,  or  town»  anf 
upon  proof  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  judge 
magistrate,  whether  by  oral  testimony  or  swoi 
affidavit,  that  service  is  owed  as  claimed,  the 
judge  or  magistrate  shall  give  a  certificate  thereof 
to  the  claimant,  which  shall  be  sufficient  warrant 
to  remove  the  fugitive. 

This  act,  long  obsolete,  was  later  more  and 
more  made  use  of  by  the  slaveholders  of  the 
South-  That  Northern  states  should  be  com- 
peiled  to  help  Southern  slaveholders  catch  thei 
slaves  created  great  indignation  at  the  No 
The  constitutionality  of  the  law  was  tested, 
it  was  decided  constitutional,  two  judges 
senting.  This  led  to  the  passage  of  a  still  mow? 
rigorous  bill  in  1850.  U.  S.  commissioners  "were 
to  perform  the  judicial  acts,  and  U.  S.  marshals 
execute  warrants  and  processes.     Owners  could 
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mselves  pursue  and  demand  the  help  of  the 
imissioners  and  marshals.  The  sworn  state- 
it  of  the  claimant  was  to  be  sufficient  proof. 
f  aid  rendered  to  fu|;itive  slaves  was  made  a 
al  offense,  and  all  citizens  were  required  to  aid 
he  capture  of  the  nmaway,  if  required.  This 
almost  more  than  any  other  roused  the 
:*th.  It  was  openly  violated  and  resisted,  tho 
jn  obeyed.  After  the  war  the  fugitive  slave 
s  were  repealed. 

TJHK,  ISA/IC  KAUFMAN,  LLJ>.:  American 
»lisher,  bom  at  Clifton,  Ohio,  1839,  o^  Dutch- 
ss  descent.  He  graduated  at  Wittenberg 
lege,  Springfield,  Ohio,  i860.  Entering  the 
Jheran  ministry,  he  was  pastor  at  Moore's  Hill, 
.,  Carey,  Ohio,  and  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  (1865-72). 
dgning  his  pastorate,  he  became,  after  travel 
i^urope,  associate  editor  of  The  Christian  Rod- 
,  published  in  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  and  then  in  New 
-k  City.     In  1876  he  founded  and  edited  the 


Metropolitan  Pulpit,  now  the  Homiletic  Revieuh 
In  1877,  with  Mr.  Adam  W.  Wagnalls,  a  lawyer, 
he  established  thepublishing house  of  I.  K.  Funk 
&  Co.  (Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  1891),  with 
branches  in  Canada  and  England.  In  1884  the 
firm  started  The  Voice,  a  campaign  paper  in  the 
interests  of  the  Prohibition  Party,  which  soon 
had  a  circulation  of  130,000,  and  in  the  presiden- 
tial campaign  of  1888  ran  up  to  700,000  weekly. 
It  was  merged  in  the  New  Voice,  1898,  and  later 
sold.  In  1888  the  Missionary  Review  was  foimd- 
ed ;  1889,  the  Literary  Digest,  and  1907,  The  Circle. 
The  firm  has  published,  among  a  long  list  of  books, 
various  encyclopedias  and  dictionaries,  notably 
the  Standard  Dictionary,  the  last  at  a  cost  of 
nearly  $1,000,000.  For  many  years  Dr.  Funk 
was  a  leading  figure  in  the  Prohibition  Party;  he 
has  also  been  active  in  other  movements,  like 
reformed  spelling;  of  recent  years  he  has  given 
large  attention  to  psychic  research.  Address : 
44-60  East  Twenty-third  Street,  New  York. 


^ALL,HEINRICH  LUDWIGLAMPERT: "  The 

5t  German  Socialist,**  bom  at  Aldenhoven  bei 
ich,  1790.  He  held  various  clerkships  in  gov- 
[nent  offices  in  Cleve,  Dusseldorf ,  Luxemburg, 
ves.  The  sufferings  of  the  people  after  the 
r  of  181 5  moved  him  deeply;  ana  he  analyzed 

industrial  situation  and  the  social  evolution 
ch  put  all  power  into  the  hands  of  capitalists, 

left  the  workers  poor.  Doing  what  he  could 
»pread  his  ideas,  he  met  with  no  encourage- 
it,  and  in  1819  left  his  |fovemment  situation 
levote  all  his  time  and  his  considerable  means 
he  service  of  social  reform.  He  conducted  to 
erica  an  ill-fated,  ill-planned  company  of  the 
courings  of  German  cities  (thieves,  convicts, 

harlots) ,  and  organized  a  colony  near  Harris- 
g,  Pa.  He  believed  he  could  make  of  them 
:essful  colonists;  naturally  he  failed,  exhaust- 

his  means,  and  receiving  only  criticism  and 
osition.  Returning  he  entered  the  govem- 
it  service  once  again,  and  made  numerous  in- 
tions  in  distilling  apparatus,  etc.,  all  to  get  the 
ins  to  carry  on  his  propaganda.  He  traveled 
England  and  France,  meeting  Owen,  Fourier, 

t&  Saint  Simonians,  and  tried  to  form  an  in- 
lational  movement.  He  traveled  all  through 
many,  even  to  East  Prussia,  opprest  with 

condition  of  the  masses.  In  1828  he  pub- 
ed  a  paper,  Menschenfreundliche  Blatter  (Hu- 
litarian  Leaflets),  but  was  compelled  to  dis- 
tinue  it  for  lack  of  support.  He  wrote  many 
ks,  especially  '*Mein  Wollen  tmd  Mein  Wir- 
"  (1835),  in  which  he  outlines  the  principles 
lodem  socialism,  the  helplessness  01  the  indi- 
lal  worker,  the  need  of  industrial  organization 
the  workers.  Condemned  to  imprisonment 
►ne  of  his  travels,  he  fled  to  Treves,  where  he 
I  Jan.  ^i,  1863.  See  Stegmann  and  Hugo's 
mdbuch  des  Socialismus"  for  a  full  account. 

ALVESTON  IDEA,  THE:  The  so-called  Gal- 
on idea  is  the  government  of  a  city  by  a  small 
mission  elected  b}^  the  citizens.  Tho  already 
pted  in  various  cities  of  the  United  States, 
iciaUy  in  the  Southwest,  it  began  in  Galveston, 
as,  in  1 90 1  upon  the  crisis  that  arose  in  the 
after  the  disastrous  storm  of  Sept.,  1900. 


The  plight  of  the  city  was  desperate:  one  sixth  of 
the  population  was  drowned;  one  third  of  the 
city  property  was  destroyed,  its  streets  and  har- 
bor ruined,  its  buildings  wrecked,  its  credit  gone, 
its  bonds  fallen  to  sixty,  its  population  fleeing. 

The  existing  government  of  a  machine  mayor, 
in  contest  with  a  divided  body  of  aldermen,  was 
helpless  and  cumbersome.  No  one 
Qglgu.  trusted  it.  There  was,  however,  a 
^^^  private  committee  of  fifteen  business 
men,  the  Deep-water  Committee, 
formed  to  secure  national  appropriations  for  deep- 
ening the  city's  harbor.  This  committee  faced 
the  situation  and  adopted  the  commission  idea, 
and  formulated,  asked,  and  received  a  charter  for 
it.  It  said  to  the  legislature,  "It  is  a  question 
with  us  of  civic  life  or  death." 

There  were  hints  for  the  idea  in  the  commis- 
sions of  Washington  and  Memphis,  Tenn.,  and  in 
the  selectmen  of  New  England  townships.  Citi- 
zens' committees  have  repeatedly  been  depended 
upon  in  times  of  civic  crisis. 

The  new  charter  went  into  effect  Sept.,  1901. 
According  to  it  the  commission  had  five  memt)ers, 
three,  including  the  mayor,  appointed  by  the 
governor  of  the  state,  and  two  elected  by  the 
people.  The  machine  politicians  opposed  it,  but 
nearly  80  per  cent  of  the  voters  were  for  it.  In 
1903  the  nomination  of  commissioners  by  the 
governor  was  declared  illegal,  and  since  then  all 
the  five  commissioners  have  been  elected  by  the 
people,  the  vote  of  the  opposition  being  smaU  and 
growing  less. 

The  working  and  results  of  the  commission  is  as 
follows,  according  to  Mr.  G.  K.  Turner,  to  whose 
article  in  McClure's  Magazine  (Oct.,  1906)  we 
are  mainly  indebted  for  our  information:  The 
commission  consists  of  five  men,  including  the 
mayor,  who  is  presiding  officer  and  general  di- 
rector, but  who  has  no  power  beyond  his  vote  as 
a  commissioner,  except  in  minor  cases  of  emer- 
gency. The  commissioners  also  come  to  the 
board  for  all  power  to  act.  The  commission,  at 
its  first  meeting,  divides  its  departments  among 
its  members  by  vote,  imder  tnese  heads:  com- 
missioner of  finance  and  revenue,  police  and  fire 
commissioner,  commissioner  of  streets  And  public 
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property,  and  water-works  and  sewerage  com- 
missioner. The  mayor  is  elected  specifically  for 
his  office,  but  the  commissioners  are 
n««-*i*«*i*«  not.  The  public  are  practically  cer- 
Conititatioii  ^^.^^  ^^^^  ^^^^,  cast  their  votes,  of 

the  office  each  man  will  assume.  The 
elections  to  the  board  are  at  large,  and  the  whole 
body  is  elected  together  every  two  years — the 
election  taking  place  in  May.  a  time  as  far  re- 
moved as  possible  from  the  time  of  other  elec- 
tions. 

The  commissioners  are  not  superintendents, 
tho  salaried  men,  the  mayor  receiving  $2,000 
and  each  commistiioner  $1,200  a  year;  thev  are 
governors  or  managers  of  departments.  Each 
outlines  the  policy  of  his  department,  and  all 
questions  concerning  it  are  referred  to  him  for  his 
opinion,  AH  matters  of  the  daily  conduct  of  the 
departments  are  under  the  supervision  of  the 
responsible  heads.  Superintendents  under  them 
take  the  actual  management  of  the  departments. 
The  commissioners  advise  and  direct,  and  the 
commission  is  the  responsible  party. 

The  result  has  been  brilliant.  The  commission 
found  the  city  bankrupt,  it  has  raised  its  credit  to 
above  par.  It  has  saved  Galveston  one  full  third 
of  her  gross  running  expenses.  The  annual  cost 
of  the  government  of  Galveston  has  averaged 
about  $650,000,  In  the  four  and  a  half  years  of 
commission  government  ending  Feb.,  1906,  a  sav- 
ing of  at  least  $1,000,000 — over  $220,000  a  year 
— 3ias  been  made. 

The  commission  has  introduced  great  civic  re- 
forms, yet  all  with  a  slight  decrease  instead  of 
increase  of  the  taxation.  A  huge  sea  wall  has 
been   built,   which,  with    the   grade 

»^^^^  raising  the  city  to  the  top  of  the 
wall,  and  other  improvements,  will 
cost  $4,200*000.  In  this  the  United 
States  Government,  the  state,  and  the  county 
have  cooperated,  but  the  city  has  been  bonded  at 
par.  The  worst  dance  halls  and  dives  have  been 
closed;  law  is  enforced;  graft  is  not  suggested; 
good  streets,  pavements,  lighting,  sewers  have 
been  introduced;  hygiene  has  been  attended  to, 
and  there  are  now  no  epidemics  of  yellow  fever. 
Galveston  is  now  the  second  city  in  the  U.  S.  in 
value  of  exports.  All  this,  of  course,  is  not  due 
to  the  commission  idea  alone,  but  this  has  made 
the  result  possible. 

The  plan  has  been  so  successful  that  it  has 
rapidly  spread.  Houston,  Texas,  early  adopted 
it,  and  later  Fort  Worth,  Dallas,  El  *Pa&o,  and 
Austin.  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  with  75,000  inhabi- 
tants, has  adopted  it,  and  many  other  cities  are 
considering  it. 

R&ritRENCE:   Galivsten,  A   Business  Corporalum,  article  by 
G.  K,  Turner,  AMcCtHre's  MagoMim,  Oct..  1906. 

GAMBLIIfG  (see  also  Stock-Gamblixg)  has 
become  undoubtedly,  in  one  form  or  another,  one 
of  the  gigantic  social  evils  of  the  present  day. 
Josiah  Flint,  in  a  series  of  articles  in  the  Cosmo- 
politan (April  to  June,  1907),  estimates  that  $40,- 
000,000  are  bet  annually  over  the  telephones  in 
New  York  City.  Single  pool-rooms  in  New  York 
are  said  to  have  cleared  $3,000,000  a  year,  0. 
K.  T\JimtT{McC lure's  Magazine,  April,  1907)  con^ 
servatively  estimates  the  gross  annual  receipts 
of  gambling  in  Chicago  at  $1 5, 000, 000 »  But  this 
is  from  pool-selling  only.  Besides  this  are  the 
enormous  wagers  lost  and  won  on  the  various 
race -tracks  of  the  United  States,  besides  the  col- 
lectively large  amounts  spent  in  bets  on  ball 


Extent 


games,  yachting  and  automobile  racing,  football, 
and  other  sports.  One  must  add  to  this  an  un- 
known but  fabulous  amount  made 
and  lost  in  card  and  other  games  erf 
chance,  sometimes  in  large  single 
amounts,  more  frec|uently  in  small 
but  multitudinous  sums  in  private  parlors  in 
Bridge,  the  fashionable  game  of  the  hour,  by  men 
and  now  very  extensively  by  women  both  of  the 
wealthy  and  of  the  middle  classes.  (See  Lux- 
ury.) 

To  all  this  the  millions  made  and  lost  in  stock- 
gambling  {q.  \\)  should  be  added  in  the  opinion  of 
most. 

In  Great  Britain  conditions  are  said  to  be  the 
same  in  the  fashionable  set  (witness  baccarat 
scandal),  and  if  on  the  Continent  it  is  less  so,  ex- 
cept in  the  gambling  centers  like  Monte  Carlo  and 
certain  fashionable  capitals  and  watering-places, 
this  is  made  up  by  the  lotteries,  conducted  often 
by  the  national  governments,  and  for  which  all 
classes,  especially  the  lower  middle  classes,  buy 
tickets. 

Yet  tho  so  wide-spread  and,  in  the  V,  S,,  at 
least,  so  much  on  the  mcrease  in  society,  all  social 
writers  and  authorities  in  jurisprudence  consider 
it  an  evil. 

Savs  Judge  Catron,  formerly  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  U,  S, : 

"Gaming  is  a  general  evil,  leads  to  vicious  in- 
clinations, destruction  of  morals,  abandonment  of 
industry  and  honest  employments,  a  loss  of  self- 
control  and  respect/* 

The  English  courts  for  centuries  have  held 
that : 

'*A  common  gambling-house,  kept  for  lucre  or 
gain,  is  a  common  nuisance,  as  it  tends  to  draw 
together  idle  and  evil-disposed  persons,  to  corrupt 
their  morals  and  ruin  their  fortunes.'* 

In  New  York  State  common  law  prevailed 
until  1815,  when  the  legislature  enacted  a  statute 
forbidding  the  act  of  betting  or  wagers  upon  fu- 
ture events.  The  New  York  Court  of  Appeals 
in  1848  said: 

"The  evident  intention  of  the  legislature  was 
to  discourage  and  repress  gambling  in  all  its 
forms,  including  bets  and  wagers  and  e'^f^rj 
species  of  wager  contracts  of  hazard,  as  a  great 
public  mischief  calling  for  effective  measures  of 
prevention  and  remedy"  (Ruchman  vs.  Pitcher, 
I  N.  Y.,  450). 

Since  then  bills  against  gambling,  pool-selling, 
etc.,  have  been  frequent  in  this  and  other  states, 
tho  pool-selling  on  enclosed  grounds  has  been 
frequently  legalized  and  then  again  forbidden. 
Yet  the  evil  goes  on. 

One  of  the  prime  reasons  for  the  continuance  of 
pool-rooms,  in  spite  of  legislation  and  occasional 
raidmg  by  the  authorities,  is  the 
enormous  financial  interests  in  the^n 
which  are  willing  and  usually  able  to 
pay  the  largest  amounts  for  immu- 
nity from  and  even  protection  by  the 
police.  The  necessity  also  of  the 
telegraph  and  telephone  to  the  pool-room,  to  en- 
able it  to  secure  its  news  from  the  race- track, 
makes  the  income  of  the  telegraph  and  telephone 
companies  from  this  source  so  valuable  that  they 
are  willing  to  go  great  lengths  to  maintain  the 
service  and  protect  the  gamblers.  Mr.  Flint  (see 
above)  estimates  that  the  Western  Union  t'cl- 
cgraph  Company  and  the  telephone  companies 
received  recently  from  five  to  ten  million  aoUars 
annually  from  "their  race'tra<?k  and    pool*rooni 
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ce.  Many  people  believe  that  if  it  were  made 
»ssible  for  pool-rooms  to  secure  telegraphic 
cc  at  least  pool-room  gambling,  by  far  the 
test  evil,  would  be  cut  off.  A  Station,  there- 
in New  York,  led  largely  by  Dr.  Slicer,  tho 
nzed  by  many,  has  agreed  not  to  attack 
ng  on  the  race-course,  for  those  who  desire 
3  there  and  make  wagers,  but  has  secured 
mactment  of  laws  against  pool-rooms,  etc. 
ig  to  the  efforts  of  Captain  F.  Norton  Goddard 
tne  City  Club,  working  through  Mr.  Jacob 
J,  one  of  the  directors  of  the  Western  iJnion, 
Helen  Gould's  influence  upon  the  Gould  inter- 
the  Western  Union  Company  was  induced, 
21,  1904,  nominally  to  give  up  its  racing 
ce.  The  evil,  however,  goes  on.  The  Ameri- 
Felephone  and  Telegraph  Company  (former- 
le  American  Bell  Telephone  Company)  has 
a  up  the  service.  Racing  news  is  conveyed, 
Mr.  Flint,  by  secret  channels  from  the  race- 
nds  to  telegraph  and  telephone  offices  out- 
the  limits,  transmitted  as  general  news  by 
Vestem  Union  and  telephone  companies  over 
sountry,  and  conveyed  to  the  pool-rooms  by 
t  wires.  "Johnny  Pair, "  of  Chicago,  is  said 
ive  secured  $15,000,000  annually  by  organ- 
such  a  racing-news  service.  Many  persons, 
sver  (among  them  Dr.  Wilbur  F.  Crafts,  of 
ntemational  Reform  Bureau  of  Washington, 
.),  believe  that  this  effort  to  allow  gambling 
le  race- tracks,  but  forbid  it  elsewhere,  is  the 
:  largely  of  the  New  York  Jockey  Club,  led  by 
Vugust  Belmont,  desiring  to  have  a  monopoly 
kce-gambling,  and  that  the  club,  therefore, 
ced  the  "innocent  reformers"  to  take  the 
e-mentioned  position.  Says  Dr.  Crafts: 
n  state  after  state  shrewd  efforts  were  made 
duce  the  legislature  to  legalize  race-gambling 
racks  controlled  by  the  New  York  Jockey 
,  while  making  such  gambling  a  felony  every- 
e  else  in  the  state.  Their  efforts  in  this  di- 
3n  had  been  very  successful  from  a  financial 
t  of  view  in  New  York  State,  despite  an  anti- 
^ling  provision  in  the  constitution,  but  an 
t  to  secure  a  similar  law  in  the  District  of 
tnbia  and  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  was 
ited,  also  in  Ohio  and  Missouri,  while  a  seem- 
uccess  in  New  Hampshire  was  thwarted  by  a 
ion  of  the  Supreme  Court.  The  movement, 
iver,  p}es  on  and  appears  anew  in  nearly 
f  session  of  state  legislatures." 
le  companies  and  pool-rooms  are,  however, 
often  to  violate  law  with  impimity,  or  when 
id  in  order  to  satisfy  the  public  outcry,  to  re- 
I  warning  beforehand,  and  afterward  to  re- 
,  by  the  purchase  of  the  police  (usually  now 
igh  the  man  higher  up  ).  Mr.  Flint  esti- 
s  that  each  New  York  pool-room  pays  the  po- 
ol an  average  $75  a  week,  which  for  300  pool- 
is  (estimate  of  existing  number  in  New  York) 
S8  $1,170,000  a  year  lor  the  police.  For  the 
ftps  a, 000  pool-rooms  said  to  have  existed 
•e  the  recent  raids,  a  proportional  fabulous 
int  was  received.  This  lai^gely  goes  to  the 
icians  and  the  higher  officials.  Prominent 
many  politicians  like  Big  Tim  Sullivan  in 
York,  or  others  like  McCarren  in  Brooklyn, 
mown  to  have  extensive  gambling  interests, 
van  being  the  head  of  a  pool-room  company, 
little  or  nothing  is  done.  The  money  is  paid 
itljy  to  representatives  of  the  police  depart- 
k  tn  citizens'  clothes;  no  written  record  is  in 
moe,  and  detection  all  but  impossible, 
le  following  accoimt  of  the  main  forms  of 


gambling,  outside  of  ordinary  card  games  and 
betting,  is  abridged  from  an  article  by  Mr.  H.  C. 
Vrooman,  in  the  Arena  for  Feb.,  1895 : 

"The  forms  of  gambling  and  speculation  are  almost  end- 
less. The  older  forms  are  with  lotteries,  faro,  thimbles,  dice, 
cards,  and  the  like.  Not  to  mention  billiards  and  pool-play- 
ing for  drinks,  the  raffles  and  chances  at  fairs — where  under 
sometimes  sacred  auspices  is  fed  the  passion  for  gaining 
something  for  nothing — ^there  is  every  grade  of  respectability 
and  unrespectability.  There  is  a  very  popular  device,  *a 
nickel  in  tne  slot.'  It  consists  of  a  contrivance  into  which  a 
nickel  is  dropped,  and  in  case  the  nickel  touches  a  certain 
spring  it  throws  out  a  little  shelf  containing  a  handful  of 
mckeis.  Some  of  the  machines  are  large  and  gorgeous,  with 
the  money  shelves  arranged  in  a  circle  which  revolves  like  a 
wheel  of  fortune.  It  reouires  but  five  cents,  and  there  is  a 
chance  of  winning  over  |i.  These  machines  are  most  com- 
mon in  saloons,  but  are  not  infrequently  foimd  in  candy 
stores  near  schools,  where  the  boys  crowd  at  noon  to  take 
their  initial  lesson  in  gambling. 

"Another  interesting  device  that  requires  but  a  small 
sum  to  invest  in  is  'shootixig  craps.'  It  is  played  on  a  semi- 
circular table  with  dice.  The  point  of  the  game  is  that 
certain  relations  of  the  dice  point  to  numbers  on  the  board. 
It  is  a  favorite  with  those  with  very  short  purses,  especially 
negroes. 

'  Horse-racing  furnishes  a  very  popular  method  of  gam- 
bling on  a  larger  scale.  For  those  who  cannot  go  to  the 
tracks  and  do  their  betting  there,  there  are  popular  resorts, 
known  as  'pool-rooms,'  where  *the  odds'  are  posted  and  beU 
taken  just  as  at  the  track.  The  popular  n^e  *  pool '  is  a 
survival  from  the  old  French  mutual  p<x>l  system,  still  in 
vo^e  in  some  places  in  the  South.  It  is  very  similar  to  a 
'blmd  pool.'  That  is,  each  player  puts  in  a  certain  sum 
against  some  other  player,  and  the  book- 
maker  or  manager  acts  merely  as  a  commis- 
Pool-Soomi  sion  agent.  The  old  process  was  too  slow 
for  the  ambitious  American,  and  the  method 
now  in  vogue  gives  the  book-maker  one  side 
in  every  play,  and  is  usually  so  arranged  as  to  give  60  per 
cent  odds  in  his  favor.  The 'book-maker' is  the  manager 
of  the  pool-room.  He  makes  a  schedule  of  the  horses  run- 
ning and  an  estimate  of  the  proportion  of  chances  in  favor 
of  each,  based  on  the  horse's  record,  the  weather,  the  jockey, 
etc.  This  schedule,  'the  book' — most  commonly  called  'the 
odds' — is  posted  in  the  'i>ool-room'  twenty  minutes  before 
the  race  occurs,  and  betting  continues  until  the  telegraph 
annotmces,  'They're  off.'  The  race  may  occur  in  New  Or- 
leans and  the  playing  in  Chicago.  The  telegraph  enables  the 
playing  to  proceed  the  same  as  at  the  race-track. 

'  "The  betting  by  the  individuals  is  called  '  playing  the  races.* 
The  book-maker  plays  against  the  public.  He  arranges  the 
odds  on  the  basis  of  the  patrons  playing  on  a  variety  of  the 
horses  and  balances  his  risks  by  their  variety.  The  following 
is  an  illustration  of  'the  odds  :  Gallop,  7-5;  Theodore,  3-a; 
Baby  Bill,  8.  This  means  that  the  book-maker  will  stake 
$7  against  $5  on  Gallop,  Sjagainst  %a  on  Theodore,  and  $8 
against  Sz  on  Baby  Bill.  The  option  is  open  for  the  player 
to  take  any  horse  he  wishes.  The  book-maker  must  either 
Imow  public  sentiment  in  regard  to  what  bets  will  probably 
be  taken,  or  he  must  start  rumors  ilfloat  to  create  a  sentiment 
that  will  turn  bets  to  his  advantage.  If  races  were  run 
honestly,  a  good  judge  of  horses  could  often  win;  but  often, 
at  least,  they  are  not.  A  book-maker  'stands  in'  with  some 
jockey  to  prevent  a  fast  horse  winning,  perhaps  by  tying  a 
small  silken  thread  arotmd  the  hind  ankle,  which  pulls  the 
cords  and  cramps  the  leg.  An  electric  battery  has  been  car- 
ried by  jockeys  with  wires  connected  with  the  spurs  to  partly 
paralyse  a  horse.  A  horse  may  be  filled  with  water  just 
before  a  race,  having  been  previously  liberally  fed  with  salt. 
Sometimes  a  fast  horse  is  entered  under  another  name,  etc. 

"Next  to  the  horse-racing  ranks  the  'clock'  or  *tape 
game,'  the  'bucket-shop,'  the  *open  board,'  and  the  regular 
board  of  trade* — thence  on  to  the  subtleties  and  refinements 
of  general  speculative  business,  such  as  boonm- 
ing  cities  to  sell  r^l  estate,  watering  stock. 
Blldk0t4Dlop  manipulating  railroads  to  buy  cheap  and  sell 
dear,  etc.  The  *  clock  game '  and  the  '  bucket- 
shop'  are  based  on  the  board- of- trade  meth- 
ods, only  they  are  gambling  pure  and  simple,  never  dealing 
in  real  commodities  at  all.  The  'clock  game'  is  especially 
barren  of  any  semblance  to  r^l  business  in  that  the  prices 
quoted  do  not  follow  the  market,  but  are  arbitrarily  ar- 
ranged by  the  management.  There  is  a  central  office,  where 
a  scale  of  prices  is  made  up  every  day  on  fictitious  mining 
stocks  and  sent  out,  with  the  legitimate  prices  of  wheat  and 
com  and  the  regular  board-of-trade  articles,  to  the  various 
gambling-rooms,  where  the  little  tickers  record  on  the  tape 
the  rise  and  fall  in  price.  These  figures  are  placed  as  fast 
as  they  come  in  on  a  vast  blackboard  on  one  side  of  the 
room,  and  the  crowd  buy  and  sell  the  artificial  margins  in 
regular  "Change'  style.  Some  of  them  do  not  even  go 
through  the  form  of  pretending  to  receive  by  telegraph  the 
regular  market  prices.  The  manager  makes  up  a  schedule 
of  prices  purely  from  his  imagination,  adapted  to  trap  the 
gambling  public.     This  is  made  on  a  roll  of  tape,  is  unwound 
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right  before  the  crowd,  and  the  prices  of  stocks  are  recorded 
on  the  blackboard.  The  buying  or  selHriR  of  margina  goes 
on,  based  on  the  last  recorded  nRure  on  the  Ijoard,  Icxiking 
for  gaio.  to  the  chance  of  a  higher  or  lower  figure  on  the  tape. 
"The  'bucket-shop '  is  similar  to  the  above^  except  that  the 
schedule  of  prices  on  which  the  gambling  is  based  is  sup- 
posed to  follow  the  actual  market  as  quoted  in  the  board  of 
trade.  The  open  board'  is  a  duplicate  of  the  regular  board 
of  trade  in  form,  but  is  an  immense  bucket-shop  in  character. 
The  marked  difference  between  the  board  of  trade  and  the 
bucket-shop  is  that  the  speculations  em  the  board  of  trade 
have  to  do  with  the  actual  market,  and  heavy  buyinu  or 
selling  there  is  supposed  to  influence  the  price  of  the  com- 
modities, while  speculation  in  the  bucket-shop  is  gambling 
pure  and  simple  on  how  the  market  is  goin^  to  turn." 

More  recently  new  devices  have  been  invented. 
In  Chicago  a  steamboat,  The  City  of  Traverse, 
owned  by  professional  gamblers,  at  times  carries 
at  night  "would-be  gamblers  on  to  Lake  Michigan 
to  where  it  is  difficult  to  know  where  the  state 
lines  run  and  thus  almost  impossible  to  convict 
under  any  state  law.  '*Dope  shops/'  or  places 
for  the  sale  of  falsified  "tips"  as  to  what  horse 
will  win.  are  among  the  lures  and  devices  and  yet 
attract  many  patrons. 

Rbfbrbncbs:  Articles  by  Josiah  Flint  in  the  Cosmcp&titan, 
April  to  June,  1907;  by  Jacob  Riis,  Ct^niury,  April,  1907; 
by  G.  R^  Turner,  McClure's  hlagatinti,  April,  igo?: 
Bfiitng.  Report  on  the  House  of  Lords  Committee  with 
evidence  (1907).  Betting  and  Gambling  a  National  Evil, 
B.  S.  Rx)wntriee  (1905). 


GARDEN  CITY  MOVEMENT,  THEi  A  move^ 
ment  to  organize  in  the  country  industrial  com- 
munities where,  with  many  o!  the  advantages  of 
the  city,  healthful  and  more  or  less  model  factories 
and  other  forms  of  business  can  be  conducted,  and 
where  the  workers  and  other  residents  can  oc- 
cupy inexpensive  but  attractive,  hygienic,  and 
comfortable  homes,  each  with  its  little  garden, 
and  all  to  be  surrounded,  if  possible,  by  a  belt  of 
agriculture,  so  as  to  combine  as  many  as  possible 
of  the  advantages  of  the  city  with  those  of  the 
country.  In  189S  Mr.  Ebenezer  Howard  of 
London  published  a  book,  '* Garden  Cities  of  To- 
morrow, '  advocating  these  ideas  in  detail,  and 
in  iSgg  a  Garden  City  Association  was  formed  in 
London  to  carry  them  out. 

The  fundamental  principle  of  this  a.i^sociation 
was  "to  begin  at  the  beginning*';  that  is,  to  buy 
at  the  start  a  considerable  tract  of  unimnrov^ed 
land,  so  that,  even  if  it  could  only  be  developed  a 
little  at  a  time*  all  should  be  devel<^ped  on  a  care- 
fully thought-out  and  harmonious  plan,  taking 
into  consideration  convenience*  health,  and  beauty 
for  the  whole  tract.  In  this  way,  too,  the  large 
unearned  increment  that  would,  of  necessity, 
arise  from  the  development  and  populatioh  of  a 
considerable  area  bought  at  the  value  of  unim- 
proved land  could  go  to  the  commtmily  and  not 
private  speculators  and  inv^cstors.  This,  indeed, 
IS  the  economic  basis  of  the  idea — that  the  land 
should  be  bought  by  a  company  acting  as  trus- 
tees, with  capital  invested  in  it,  at  profits  to  be 
limited  to  a  cumulative  5  per  cent,  all  profits  be- 
yond that  amount  from  the  sale  or  lease  of  land 
to  be  spent  either  in  improvements  of  the  estate, 
the  erecting  of  public  buildings,  etc.,  and  also  to 
create  a  sinking-fund  with  which  gradually  to 
pay  off  the  original  investments,  until  the  citizens 
finally  would  ovm  the  city  and  control  their  own 
civic  life*  Mr,  Howard  showed  conclusively  how, 
in  this  way,  at  rents  much  lower  than  in  ordinary 
towns,  with  many  more  advantages  in  the  way  of 
parks,  public  buildings,  libraries,  baths,  gym- 
nasium, club-house^  etc.,  attractive  houses  could 
yet  be  built  and  the  investors  be  secure  in  their 


5  percent;  and  at  the  same  time  a  sinking-fund 
could  be  maintained  with  which  rapidly  to  pay 
oE  the  investments. 

Aided  by  the  example  of  such  model  villages  as 
"BocRN^viLLE  and  Port  Sunlight,  the  idea  slow- 
Iv  spread,  and  in  iSgj  a  Garden  City  Limited 
Company  was  formed  with  a  nominal  capital  of 
;^30o,ooo, 'of  which  about  £iro,ooo  was  paid 
in  by  1,340  shareholders*  A  beaut^ul  tract  of 
j,8i8  acres  was  bought  near  Hitchin,  Hertford- 
shire, thirty-four  miles  north  of  London,  at  a  price 
of  about  ;£40  per  acre,  including  the  l^nd,  timber, 
some  cottages,  and  attractive  ruins  and  pictur- 
esque old  churches*  An  admirable  plan  was 
prepared  by  Parker  Un'A^in,  and  operations  com- 
menced, the  name  Letch^rth  (Garden  City^ 
Ix'ing  :given  to  the  town-,  •  Tlie  town  itself  is 
occupy  only  1,200  acres,  with  many  open  spac^ 
ISO  acres  being  reserved  for  factoiy  sites*  Pr^ 
vision  is  made  for  a  population  of  35.000,  wil 
nine  per  acre  in  the  estate  and  twenty-three  ; 
acre  \n  the  town  portion*  An  organ,  ThcGan 
City,  is  published;  and  in  190;  a  Cheap  Cottages 
Exposition  was  held.  The  effort  was  made  to 
see  ho%v  good  a  house  could  be  put  up  for  £'5®- 
The  present  rental  of  land  varies  from  £10  to  £2% 
per  acre,  and  the  annual  ground-rent  of  a  cottage 
m  the  town  area,  from  175*  6 J*  to  £2,  For  the 
present  the  company  is  granting  leases  of  not  over 
ninety-nine  years,  the  reversion  falling  to  the 
company.  Various  cooperative  building  associa- 
tions have  undertaken  to  put  up  buildings  and 
develop  the  land. 

A  factory  area  has  been  laid  out  so  that  every 
factory  has  its  ovni  siding  in  direct  communica- 
tion with  the  Great  Northern  Railway,  which  trav- 
erses the  estate  for  two  miles.  Ten  factories  are  at 
work,  and  other  manufacturers  have  taken  sites. 
A  number  of  builders  and  builders'  merchants  are 
on  the  estate;  shops  have  been  erected;  and  be- 
tween 300  and  400  houses  and  other  buildings 
have  been  or  are  being  built,  with  a  capital  value 
of  £215,000.  Sites  for  120  more  have  been  lei 
A  post-office,  telegraph,  telephone,  and  t 
banks  are  established.  The  population  is  o 
5,000. 

The  Garden  City  Association  has  undertaken 
also  to  develop  an  estate  near  Manchester,  one  ^ 
Warington,  others  elsewhere*   The  association  * 
offices  at  602  Birkbeck  Bank  Chambers.  W, 
London.     Its  secretary  is  Ewart  G*  Culpin*    A^ 
dress:  First  Garden  City,  Ltd.,  326  A,  High  Hoi 
bom,    London,    England,    and   at   Letchworth, 
Hertfordshire.  England* 

The  garden  city  movement  has  spread  also  to 
other  lands.  An  active  association  has  been 
formed  in  Germany,  a  small  but  enthusiastic  one 
in  France,  and  there  are  beginnings  in  Belgium, 
Holland,  and  elsewhere.  In  the  United  States 
Garden  City  Association  was  formed  in  New  Y 
in  November,  1906  (incorporated  January,  tgoj] 
with  W,  D.  P.  Bhss  as  secretary*  This  asso- 
ciation has  made  beginnings,  but  its  chief  pur- 
pose is  to  spread  the  Garden  City  idea  and  let  this 
idea  take  shape  in  any  form  it  will.  Secretary's 
address:  Metropohtan  Building,  New  York.         ~ 


am. 


GARRISON,  WILLIAM  LLOYD:  American 
abolitionist:  bom  at  Newburyport.  Mass.,  tSos; 
son  of  a  sea  captain.  When  only  nine  years  old 
he  was  apprenticed  to  a  shoemaker,  afterward  to 
a  cabinet-maker,  and  at  thirteen  to  the  printer  of 
the  Newburyport  Herald,    At  sixteen  he  begao. 
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rite  unsigned  articles  for  the  papers,  and  soon 
me  editor  of  the  Herald.  Removing  to  Bos- 
he  worked  as  a  journeyman  printer,  and  in 
became  editor  of  the  National  Philanthropist, 
irst  American  journal  established  to  promote 
abstinence.  This  he  conducted  for  six 
ths,  and  then  went  to  Bennington,  Vt.,  to  es- 
sh  the  Journal  of  the  Times. 
hile  in  Boston  he  met  Benjamin  Ltmdy,  a 
cer  philanthropist,  editor  of  the  Genius  of 
ferscu  Emancipation,  a  magazine  published  in 
imorc.  Ltmdy  resolved  to  ask  Garrison  to 
dm,  and  for  tnat  purpose  walked  from  Balti- 
5  to  Bennington.  Garrison  determined  to 
te  his  life  to  this  work.  From  1820  the  paper 
published  weekly  by  Lundy  and  Garrison — 
ly  favoring  gradual  and  Garrison  immediate 
icipation.  Baltimore  was  one  of  the  chief 
:ets  of  the  domestic  slave-trade,  and  Garrison 
dered  denimciations  at  the  traffic.  The  owner 
Newburyport  vessel  had  allowed  his  vessel 
rry  a  cai^o  of  slaves  from  Baltimore  to  New 
ms ;  and  K>r  denoimcing  this  act  Garrison  was 
ted  and  fined  $50  and  costs.  In  default  of 
lent  he  was  conunitted  to  jail.  His  im- 
nment  created  much  indignant  comment, 
ur  Tappan,  a  New  York  merchant,  paid  his 
and  he  was  set  free.  In  order  to  speak  more 
f,  he  dissolved  partnership  with  Lundy,  and 
ed  a  paper  of  his  own  in  Boston.  Before 
aencing,  he  privately  interviewed  some  of 
eadiog  citizens;  but  they  all  excused  them- 
s.  He  and  his  partner,  Isaac  Knapp,  issued 
irst  number  of  The  Liberator  on  Jan.  i,  183 1. 
gan  without  capital  and  without  subscribers, 
Btors  publishing  their  resolve  to  print  it  **as 
as  they  could  subsist  on  bread  and  water." 
ciotto  was,  "Our  coimtry  is  the  world;  our 
trymen  are  mankind";  and  Garrison,  in  his 
5ss  to  the  public,  uttered  the  historic  words 
h  embody  the  whole  spirit  and  purpose  of 
ife:  **I  am  in  earnest;  I  will  not  equivo- 
I  will  not  excuse ;  I  will  not  retreat  a  single 
and  I  will  be  heard." 

«  paper  lived  long  enough  to  publish  the 
amation  of  emacipation  and  the  extinction 
ivery.  Garrison  and  his  partner  met  every 
sition.  Their  office  was  a  garret,  their  bea 
loor,  and  their  only  helper  a  negro  boy. 
mail  frec^uently  brought  letters  to  Garrison 
.tening  him  with  assassination  if  he  did  not 
Qtinue  his  Journal;  and  the  Legislature  of 
ria  offered  $^,000  to  any  one  who  should  ar- 
bring  to  trial,  and  prosecute  him.  The  first 
by  orgaxdzed  to  support  his  principles  was  the 
England  Anti-Slavery  Society,  tormed  Jan- 
,  i8t2.  In  the  spring  of  the  same  year  Gar- 
published  "Thoughts  on  African  Coloniza- 
proving  by  official  documents  that  the 
rican  Colonization  Society  was  organized  in 
iterests  of  slavery.  Garrison  was  soon  after 
ted  to  visit  England  and  expose  the  true 
icter  of  this  colonization  society.  He  was 
ily  received,  becoming  acquainted  with  Wil- 
roe,  Clarkson,  Brougham,  O'Connell,  Thomp- 
ind  others.  Thompson  came  over  to  Amer- 
>  address  meeting.  Wherever  he  appeared 
8  the  signal  for  nots  and  violence.  In  Bos- 
'a  mob  of  gentlemen  of  property  and  stand- 
when  they  heard  that  Thompson  was  about 
Idxess  the  Women's  Anti-Slavery  Society  of 
citY,  turned  the  streets  into  a  bedlam.  Gar- 
feu  into  their  hands;  and,  throwing  a  rope 
id  liis  body,  they  dragged  him  thrmigh  the 


streets.  In  all  probability  he  would  have  been 
handed  bv  the  mob  had  he  not  been  rescued  and 
consigned  to  the  jail  for  safety.  These  attempts 
to  suppress  the  atiolitionists  by  violence  continued 
several  years,  but  Garrison  was  never  daimted. 
There  was  no  schism  in  the  bodv  of  abolitionists 
tmtil  1839,  when  some  of  the  ac&erents  began  to 
accuse  Garrison  of  religious  heterodoxy  and  to 
blame  him  for  his  severity  on  the  churches  for  their 
moral  stagnancy  and  complicity  with  slavery. 

Garrison  was  a  non-resistant,  and  believed  in 
the  use  of  moral  rather  than  political  means. 
Those  who  differed  from  him  formed  a  new  Na- 
tional Anti-Slavery  Society  in  1840,  and  gave  rise 
to  the  Liberty  Party  in  politics.  Garrison's 
mind  was  never  narrowed  by  its  intensity,  how- 
ever; and  he  always  esteemed  and  honored  every 
earnest  opponent  of  slavery,  even  tho  their  special 
modes  of  working  differed.  He  was  intolerant 
only  of  treachery.  After  long  and  painful  con- 
sideration he  realized  that  the  proslavery  clauses 
of  the  United  States  Constitution  were  immoral, 
and  that  it  was  wrong  to  take  an  oath  for  its 
support.  *'No  union  with  slaveholders  "  was  his 
motto;  and  he  denounced  the  Constitution  as  "a 
covenant  with  death  and  an  agreement  with  hell." 
Arguments  and  exposures  buttressed  his  denun- 
ciations. The  blind  and  idolatrous  reverence  for 
the  Constitution,  which  had  been  the  political 
mainstay  of  the  slaveholders,  began  to  abate.  The 
Fugitive  Slave  Law  revealed  to  all  the  practical 
workings  of  the  proslavery  clauses.  On  the  out- 
break of  the  war.  Garrison  at  once  ceased  advo- 
cating disimion,  as  he  foresaw  that  in  the  struggle 
slavery  would  be  abolished.  During  the  war 
Lincoln  recognized  and  honored  his  services;  and 
the  whole  nation  knew  that  if  emancipation  were 
secured,  it  would  be  due  to  his  imcompromising 
spirit  and  heroic  perseverance.  In  1865,  when 
lioerty  had  been  proclaimed,  he  declared  that  his 
career  as  an  abolitionist  was  necessarily  ended, 
discontinued  The  Liberator,  and  counseled  the  dis- 
solution of  the  anti-slavery  society.  Garrison 
had  revisited  England  in  1840  and  1846.  In 
1867  he  again  crossed  the  Atlantic,  and  was  re- 
ceived with  great  honor  in  London,  Edinburgh, 
and  other  cities.  He  made  a  fifth  and  final  visit  in 
1877.  On  May  24,  1879,  he  died  in  New  York, 
and  was  buried  in  Boston  after  a  most  impressive 
funeral  service. 

GAS  WORKS.    See  Lighting. 

GAUTIER,  EMILE  JEAN  MARIE:  Prench 
anarchist;  bom  at  Rennes  1853;  educated  at  the 
lyceum  of  his  native  town;  studied  jurisprudence 
at  Paris;  admitted  to  the  bar  i8;r6.  For  a  time 
he  was  on  terms  of  friendship  with  Guesde,  but 
later  became  his  bitterest  enemv.  He  organized 
clubs  in  Paris  and  other  French  cities,  and  lec- 
tured on  the  theory  of  anarchism.  In  1883  he 
was  arrested  for  making  inflammatory  speeches, 
and  sentenced  to  five  years'  imprisonment.  Par- 
doned in  1885,  he  jomed  the  opportunists,  and 
withdrew  from  active  politics.  He  has  wri^tfn 
"Le  Darwinisme  Social"  (1880);  "Les  Prop^ 
Anarchistes"  (1885);  **Lc  Monde  des  PrisonsX 
(1888),  etc.  \ 

GEDDES,  PATRICK:  Scottish  botanist  and 
author;  bom  in  1854;  educated  at  Perth  Acad* 
emy;  Royal  School  of  Mines;  University  College. 
London;  the  Sorbonne;  and  the  universities  of 
Edinburgh  and  Montpellier.     He  was  demomtnt- 
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tor  of  practical  physiology  at  University  College, 
London;  of  natural  history  at  Aberdeen:  and  of 
botany  at  Edinburgh,  He  lectured  on  natural 
history  at  the  Edinburgh  School  of  Medicine. 
Since  1888  professor  of  botany  at  University 
College  (St.  Andrew's  University),  Dundee,  Mr. 
Geddes  has  traveled  extensively  in  Europe,  the 
Orient,  and  North  America,  In  addition  to  his 
professorsh'p,  he  has  been  active  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  University  Hall,  Edinburgh,  a  student 
colony.  Its  "  Outlook  Tower"  is  partly  devoted 
to  biological,  sociological  and  geographical  in- 
struction, partly  to  architecture,  agriculture,  etc. 
Mr.  Geddes  is  the  author  of  numerous  articles 
on  botanical  and  zoological  subjects,  which  ap- 
pear in  the  ** Encyclopaedia  Britannica'*  and  in 
"Chambers's  Encyclopedia/'  In  collaboration 
with  J.  Arthur  Thomson,  he  has  written  "Evo- 
lution of  Sex";  and  independently,  "Chapters  in 
Modern  Botany,"  "  City  Development;"  etc.  Ad- 
dress: University  Hall,  Edinburgh,  Scotland, 

GEORGE,  HENRY:  The  great  American  advo- 
cate of  the  single  tax;  bom  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.. 
1839;  began  business  life  as  an  office  l>ov;  later 
went  to  sea  and  visited  every  part  of  the  globe. 
Becoming  a  printer,  he  went  to  Caltfomia  and 
became  compositor,  reporter,  then  a  successful 
journalist.  In  liJji  he  joined  with  two  others  in 
joiinding  the  San  Francisco  Post,  but  his  mind 
was  now  occupied  with  the  social  problem  of  the 
distribution  of  wealth.  His  first  economic  publi- 
cation was  "Our  Land  and  Land  Policy,*'  which 
appeared  in  1871.  Four  years  later  he  retired 
from  editorial  work,  but  continued  to  w^rite  for 
the  newspapers.  His  principal  work,  '* Progress 
and  Poverty"  (commenced  in  1S77  and  finished 
in  187Q),  attracted  attention  immediately  upon 
its  publication.  Its  main  doctrine  is  that  "noth- 
ing short  of  making  land  common  property  can 
permanently  relieve  poverty  and  check  the  tend- 
ency of  wages  to  the  starvation  point,"  and  that 
the  best,  easiest,  and  quickest  way  to  make  land 
common  is  not  to  do  it  technicallv,  but  to  leave  all 
land  titles  in  individual  ownership,  and  to  tax  the 
land  ultimately  to  its  full  annual  rental  value; 
thus  without  revolutionary  methods  gradually  ap- 
propriating to  society  for  the  good  of  all  the  full 
rental  value  of  the  soil.  This,  Mr.  George  believes, 
could  be  and  should  be  a  Single  Tax. 

In  J  880  the  agitation  of  the  land  question  in 
Ireland  led  Mr.  George  to  publish  a  book  on  "The 
Irish  Land  Question,"  emoodying  his  views,  and 
in  i8Sr  he  went  to  Ireland  as  a  newspaper  corre- 
spondent to  examine  the  actual  conaition  of  the 
peasantry,  and  was  imprisoned  for  a  time  as  a 
suspect,  but  after\vard  released  with  apologies. 
The  Irish  Nationalists  as  a  class,  however,  did  not 
embrace  his  ideas,  and  in  1883  Mr.  George  visit^'d 
England  and  lectured  in  the  principal  cities,  ad- 
vocating the  theory  advanced  in  tiis  book  and 
eheiting  universal  attention. 

Returning  to  the  United  States,  Mr.  George 
found  his  influence  very  much  increased  and  his 
ideas  widely  spreading,  particularly  in  New  York 
City.  In  1886  he  was  nominated  Mayor  of  New 
York  City  bv  the  United  Labor  Party,  and  after  a 
campaign  of  intense  popular  excitement  received 
the  phenomenal  vote  of  68,1 10  ballots,  being  only 
defeated  by  the  Democratic  candidate.  In  this 
campai^  he  was  enthusiastically  supported  by 
the  Socialists;  but  when,  in  the  state  convention 
at  Albany  of  the  United  Labor  Party,  which 
nominated  him  for  governor  in  i887«  Mr,  George 


declared  distinctly  against  socialism  and  fori 
single  tax,  based  largely  on  individualistic  ide 
the  Socialists  opposed  him.  Meanwhile,  the  t< 
cational  movement  had  been  going  on ;  but  in  th* 
state  election  Mr.  George  polled  but  a  small  vote. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  year  he  had  started  a 
weekly  organ,  the  Standard,  which  attained  a  large 
circulation ;  and  the  coming  out  for  his 
Fathqr  McGlynn,  a  ^uular  Roman  L 
priest  of  a  large  New  \  ork  City  parish,  in  ', 
the  opposition  of  the  archbishop,  created' 
excitement,  and  a  religious  society,  called 
A NTi  POVERTY  SOCIETY,  was  Organized  to  develop 
the  religious  side  of  the  question.  Meanwhile, 
Mr.  George  lectured  to  immense  audiences  all  over 
this  country  and  in  Canada,  England.  Scotland, 
and  Australia,  while  his  ideas  penetrated  Ger- 
many and  France.  He  came  to  feel  more  aad 
more,  however,  that  to  put  his  ideas  into  prac- 
tical execution,  the  first  thing  necessary  was  to 
clear  the  ground  by  repealing  other  taxes,  and, 
first  of  all,  what  he'regarded  as  the  great  imposi- 
tion of  the  tariff.  He  wrote,  therefore,  his  book 
on  '*Free  Trade,"  one  of  his  ablest  efforts,  and 
worked  henceforth  with  the  Democratic  Party,  in 
the  hope  of  inducing  them  eventually  to  stand  for 
absolute  free  trade.  He  wrote,  later,  **The  Condi- 
tion of  Labor,"  addrest  to  the  Pope;  **A  Per- 
plexed Philosopher.*'  answering  Spenxer;  and 
'*Thc  Science  of  Political  Economy"  (1897, 
Nominated  for  Mayor  of  New  York,  be  died  duri 
the  campaign,  Oct.  29,  1897, 
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GEORGE,  HENRY;  American  journalist;  ad- 
vocate of  the  single-tax  system;  son  of  Henry 
George,  the  economist;  bom  at  Sacramento,  Cal , 
1862;  educated  in  public  schools:  entered  a  print* 
ing-office  at  the  age  of  sixteen ;  has  been  engaged 
in  journalistic  work  since  i  S8 1 .  He  was  secretary 
to  his  father  during  the  latter 's  tour  of  Great 
Britain  in  1883.  On  his  father's  sudden  death  in 
New  York,  during  the  mayoralty  campaign  of 
i8q7,  he  was  nominated  in  his  father's  place  by 
the  Jeffersonian  Democracy.  He  is  the  author  of: 
**Life  of  Henry  George."  iqoo,  **The  Menace  of 
Plutocracy,"  1905,  and  "The  Romance  of  John 
Bainbridge/'  1906.  His  political  views  are  those 
of  the  Single  Taxers  and  radical  Jeffersonian 
Democrats.  Address:  180  St.  Nicholas  Avenue, 
New  York  City, 

GEORGE    JUHIOR    REPUBLIC,    THE:    An 

association  founded  July  10,  1895.  by  William  R, 
George,  at  that  time  a  young  business  man  ill 
New  York  City.  It  is  located  at  Preeville,  Tomp- 
kins County,  N,  Y.  Its  object  is  to  instil  habits 
of  thrift  and  obedience  to  law,  of  self-reliance, 
self-control,  good  citizenship,  and  religion  in  its 
broadest  sense  into  the  lives  of  boys  and  girls 
from  fourteen  to  twenty-one  years  of  age»  whose 
natural  tendencies  and  environments  would  lead 
them  into  viciousness.  In  addition,  some  who 
have  not  bad  inclinations  have  become  members 
of  the  little  community  to  their  great  ad  van* 
tage.  Altho  the  system  is  universally  regarded 
as  being  unic[ue  on  account  of  its  wide  diver* 
gence  from  the  customary  systems  of  training,  it  is, 
nevertheless,  a  mar\Tlously  simple  method.  In 
point  of  fact  it  is  no  more  nor  less  than  any  little 
village  in  the  State  of  New  York-  The  young 
people  buy  and  sell,  have  little  or  much  ace 
to  their  earnings,  live  in  either  homes  or 
live  under  and  enforce  the  laws  of  New  i  -  ■-  ^ 
State,  plus  a  few  special  ones  of  their  own,  have 
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own  system  of  civil  and  criminal  courts,  a 
police,  bank,  store,  school,  shops,  paper, 
n,  etc.,  etc.,  just  the  same  as  in  the  big  re- 
:;  the  only  essential  difference  between  their 
e  and  any  other  in  the  township  is  the  fact 
;he  inhabitants  thereof  become  voting  citi- 
it  the  age  of  fourteen  instead  of  twenty-one. 
i  association  owns  or  controls  at  the  present 
e  over  300  acres  of  land,  with  about  thirty 
ngs.  There  is  a  total  population,  including 
rs,  of  about  190  people.  Two  citizens  have 
ly  come  from  abroad.  The  citizens  in  gen- 
ome from  all  parts  of  the  United  States, 
more  citizens  could  be  admitted  if  the 
.  of  trustees  had  greater  accommodations, 
rork  is  supported  by  volvmtary  subscription, 
ent  for  Ixjard  in  certain  cases,  and  sales  of 
Ml  furniture,  chocolate  and  ginger  wafers, 
>me  other  things  produced  by  the  citizens, 
epublics"  have  been  established  in  Mary- 
Pennsylvania,  and  at  Litchfield,  Conn, 
than  400  graduates  are  making  their  way  in 
orld;  several  are  in  leading  colleges  at  the 
It  time,  and  but  comparatively  few  of  all 
ic-citizens  have  proved  a  disappointment  to 
friends.  Esther  B.  Gborgb. 

ORGS,  WILLIAM  REUBEN:  Founder  of 
rBORGB  JuNiOR  Rbpublic;  bom  at  West 
en,  N.  Y.,  1866;  educated  in  public  schools; 
id  business  in  New  York.  He  became  in- 
ed  in  boys  and  girls  of  the  poor  by  conduct- 
890-94)  parties  of  them  into  the  covmtry  for 
ions  of  two  weeks,  and  in  1895  he  foimded 
Dlony,  or  **  republic,"  which  bears  his  name. 
tss:  Freeville,  N.  Y. 

RMAN  EMPIRE:  A  federated  empire  of  the 
an  states  and  kingdoms,  constituted  April 
J71. 


I.  Statistics 


Colonies  and  Dependencies, — Area,  1,027, Sao 
sq.  m.;  population,  13,522,000.  In  Africa,  931,- 
460;  population,  13,047,000.  In  Asia  and  Oce- 
anica,  90,360 ;  p>opulation,  47 5,000.  Imports  from 
German  colonies  to  Germany  (1903),  7,535,- 
000  marks;  exports  from  Germany  to  colonies, 
24,486,000  mk. 

From  1816-55  the  yearly  average  increase  in 
the  population  of  the  empire  was  0.96  per  cent; 
from  1855-95  it  was  1.04;  from  1900-5,  1.5  per 
cent.  The  marriage  rate  in  1 904  was  8  per  i  ,000 
of  population,  the  birth-rate  35.2  per  1,000,  the 
death-rate  20.7  per  1,000.  (See  Birth-Ratb; 
Dbath-Ratb;  Marriagb.)  In  1900  there  were 
27,737,247  males  and  28,629,931  females.  Of 
the  total  population  over  the  age  of  twenty-one 
there  were  4,092,703  males  unmarried  and  3,572,- 
578  females;  there  were  9,793,671  males  mar- 
ried and  9,698,082  females;  tnere  were  840,410 
males  widowed,  divorced,  or  sep- 
«^        arated  and  7,412,651  females.   There 

BtatiitiM  ^^^^  4»2  53  males  married  under  the 
age  of  twenty-one,  and  96,873  fe- 
males; there  were  107  males  widowed, 
divorced,  or  separated  imder  the  age  of  twenty- 
one,  and  1,008  females.  There  were  (1900) 
6,232,114  inhabited  houses  and  12,260,01a 
households;  54.3  per  cent  lived  in  towns  of  2,000 
inhabitants. 

Emigration.  —  1901  —  22,073 »  '9®*  —  32,098; 
1903  —  36,310;  1904 — 27,984;  1905  —  28,075. 
About  90  per  cent  went  to  the  United  States. 

There  were  (1905)  forty- two  cities  with  more 
than  100,000  inhabitants — one  with  over  a  mil- 
lion; ten  over  2^0,000;  thirty-one  over  100,000. 

Principal Cittes. — Berlin,  2,040,148;  Hamburg, 
802,793;  Munich,  538,983;  Dresden,  516,996; 
Leipzig,  503,672;  Breslau,  470,904;  Cologne,  428- 
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722:  Frankfort-on -the -Main,  334  ^g  78 ;  Nuremberg, 
294,426;  Du&seldorf,  253,2^4;  Hanover,  250,032; 
Stuttgart.  249,443;  Chemnitz,  244.405. 

Religion. — Germany  enjoys  liberty  of  conscience 
and  freedom  of  rehgious  worship.  In  tgoo  there 
were  35,231,104  Protestants,  or  62.5  per  cent  of 
the  population;  20,327,913  Roman  Cathohcs,  or 
3 1. 1  per  cent;  203,793  other  Christians,  or  0.4 
per  cent;  586,948  Jews,  or  i.o  per  cent;  17*535 
unclassified  or  other  religions^  or  0.03  per  cent. 

Education  is  well  developed,  being  compulsory 
through  the  empire  with  a  school  age  from  six- 
^etaeauto  fourteen.  There  were  in  1902  or  there- 
abouts, 59.384  elementary  schools  with  124,027 
teachers  and  8,924.779  pupils,  besides  643  pri- 
vate schools,  with  41,328  pupils.  Secondary 
schools  (1903);  gymnasia  (prepara- 
Education  *'''*>'  ^"^^  university  education),  46S; 
pro*gymnasia  (slightly  lower),  100; 
real-gyninasia  (without  Greek,  and 
with  more  "modern  subjects"),  122;  real  pro- 
gynmasia,  48;  oberrealschulen  (no  classics),  64; 
realschulen,  265;  normal  schools,  18^;  other 
schools.  SS;  technical  institutes,  9.  Numerous 
Cewerbeschiiien  (technical  schools),  agricultural, 
brewing,  mining,  veterinary,  architectural,  for- 
estry, art.  425  commercial  schools,  and  4  commer- 
cial universities;  100  schools,  including  universi- 
ties, for  textile  work;  12  for  metal  work;  12  for 
wood-working;  4  for  ceramic  work;  19  for  naval 
architecture  and  engineering;  19  for  navigation;  7 
public  and  many  pri\''ate  music  schools,  military 
academies,  etc.;  universities,  21,  Berlin  (1904) 
has  6,oc)6  students;  Munchen,  4,976;  Leipzig, 
3,575;  Bonn,  2,818;  Freiburg,  2,029;  Breslau, 
1,800;  Halle,  1,780;  Heidelberg,  1,655;  Gottingen, 
1,581;  Tubingen,  1,581.     (See  Education.) 

Justice  is  well  administered  on  a  imifonn  sys- 
tenn  with  a  uniform  code.     (See  Crime.) 

Commerce  has  been  rapidly  developed  in  recent 
years.  In  shipping,  Gemiany  stands  to-day 
second  in  the  world,  (For  statistics,  see  Com- 
merce; Shipping,) 

There  has  been  since  1888  a  Zollverein  or  Cus- 
toms League,  which  embraces  the  whole  of  the 
empire,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  small  dis- 
tricts, as  well  as  Luxemburg.  Import  duties 
are  levied,  the  country's  poUcy  being  strongly 
protectionist  since  1879, 

Agriculture  is  the  leading  occupation  according 
to  the  census  of  1895  (the  latest  on  this  point). 
Of  the  total  population,  18,068,663  were  engaged 
in  agriculture,  18,100,442  in  various  industries, 
5,966,846  in  cornmerce,  2,835,014  in  the  profes- 
sions, 2.152,789  in  metal  work,  886,807  in  domes- 
tic and  personal  service.  Of  these  22,913,683 
were  actually  engaged  in  active  service.  Ninety- 
two  f>er  cent  of  the  area  is  said  to  be  productive. 
The  main  crops  in  1904  were  rye  (6,099,270 
hectares;  hectar  -  2.47  acres),  hay  (5,946,990), 
oats  (4,189,681),  potatoes  (3,287,861),  wheat 
(1,917,513).  Forestry  is  very  important.  (See 
Forestry.) 

Mining  is  important,  the  main  districts  being 
Westphalia,  Rhenish  Prussia.  Silesia,  and  Lor- 
raine for  coal  and  iron,  the  Ilarz  Mountains  for 
silver  and  copper.  Saxony  for  coal, 
In&iiitrlii  i^'oOi  ^^^  silver.  The  coal  mined  in 
1^04  w^as  1 20,8 15,500  metric  tons;  lig- 
nite, 48,632,800;  iron  ore,  22,047,100. 
The  total  value  of  the  minerals  was  1,364,000,000 
marks.  There  are  about  100  iron  foundries 
which  produced  10,058,273  metric  tons  in  1904. 
There  were  (1903)  1,657  works  producing  finished 


iron.     The  total  value  of  the  product  of  the  foun- 
dries of  all  kinds  was  (1903)  761,538,000  mk. 

In  1895  there  were  engaged  in  the  iron  manu- 
facturing 524,707  persons;  machinerj^  and  instru- 
ments, 582,672;  textiles,  993,^57 ;  woodenware, 
^98,496;  leather  and  India  rubber.  160,343.  Iron 
IS  chiefly  manufactured  in  Prussia.  Alsace»Lor- 
raine,  Bavaria,  and  Saxony;  steel  in  Rheni^ 
Prussia;  textiles  in  Saxony f  linen  in  Westphalia 
and  Silesia;  cotton  goods  in  Alsace-Lorraine, 
Wurttemberg,  Baden,  and  Bavaria;  glass  and 
earthenware  in  Silesia,  Thuringia,  and  Saxony; 
clocks  and  underwear  in  Wurttemberg  and  Ba- 
varia; beer  in  Bavaria  and  Prussia.  Beetroot  is 
an  important  product,     (See  Agriculture.) 

n.  Constittition  and  Oovenmieiit 

The  present  (jerman  Empire,  a  federation  of 
Germanic  kingdoms,  principaUties,  and  free  cities, 
dates  from  Jan.  18,  187 1,  when  William  I., 
King  of  Prussia,  was  elected  emperor  on  moticm 
of  the  King  of  Bavaria,  by  the  North  German 
Confederation  and  representatives  of  all  the 
German  states  and  crowned  in  Versailles.  The 
old  Germanic  Holy  Roman  Empire,  dating  from 
the  coronation  of  Charlemagne  in  Rome,  800, 
and  at  the  head  of  w^hich  the  Hapsburg  d>Tiasty 
of  Austria  had  stood  for  over  500  years,  w^as  over- 
thrown by  Napoleon  and  ended  in  1806.  The 
succession  of  the  empire  is  hereditary  by  right 
of  primo^niture  (male  line)  in  the  Hohenzollera 
house.  The  present  emperor  is  William  IL,  bom 
18(^9;  empjeror  18 88. 

The  constitution  of  the  empire  dates  from 
April  16,  1871,  The  states  of  Germany  form, 
according  to  its  terms,  *' an  eternal 
Conititutioii  ^^^*^*^  ^^^  t^^  protection  of  the  realm 
and  the  welfare  of  the  German  peo- 
ple." The  emperor  represents  Ger- 
many internationally,  and  has  the  right  to  declare 
w^ar,  make  peace,  and  enter  into  relations  with 
other  nations,  if  not  otherwise  provided  by  the 
constitution.  Offensive  war  can  be  declared  by 
the  emperor  onl v  with  the  approval  of  the  Buruks- 
rath  and  the  Reichstag.  Legislative  power  rests  in 
these  two  bodies.  The  Bundesrath,  presided  over 
by  the  chancellor,  is  an  upper  federal  council,  and 
represents  the  individual  states  of  Germany.  It 
is  composed  of  58  members— 17  from  Prussia,  6 
Bavaria,  4  Saxony,  4  Wurttemburg,  3  Baden,  etc. 
—appointed  by  the  governments  of  the  different 
states.  The  Reichstag  has  397  members — about 
one  for  each  13 1 ,600  inhabitants — and  represents 
the  people.  Since  May  21,  1006,  the  members  of 
the  Reichstag  receive   $750  tor  the  session  with 
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uction  for  each  day's  absence.  During  ses- 
ind  one  week  previous  and  after,  the  mem- 
ravel  free  over  German  railways.  They  are 
1  for  five  years  by  universal  (male)  suffrage. 

number  of  enrolled  voters  in  1903  was 
:,aoo  and  9,533,800  voted.  In  1907  10,- 
>8  votes  were  cast  largely  through  an  organ- 
ffort  to  defeat  the  Social  Democrats,  who, 
^er,  increased  their  vote  by  nearly  a  quarter 
dUion.  They,  however,  lost  39  seats  partly 
e  combination  of  forces  against  them  in 
a  constituencies  and  partly  because  the 
entation  of  the  different  states  and  cities, 
ained  by  the  constitution  of  the  empire, 
irgely  against  the  cities  and  industrial  see- 
where  the  population  latterly  has  largely 
,  and  where  the  Socialists  have  their  main 
th.  The  result  is  that  in  1907  the  Social- 
th  3,258,961  votes  won  only  43  seats,  while 
lenter  (Roman  Catholic)  with  2,183,381 
won  105  seats  and  the  Conservatives  with 
658  votes  won  80  seats,  together  having 
ats  to  the  Socialists'  43.  for  a  smaller  com- 
vote.     (See  Socialism.) 

Bundesrath  and  Reichstag  both  meet  an- 
',  convoked  by  the  emperor,  who  has  the 
to  prorogue  and  dissolve  the  Reichstag  on 
»f  the  Bundesrath,  tho  the  Reichstag  can- 
B  prorogued  for  over  thirty  days  without 
n  consent,  and  in  case  of  dissolution  must 
iected  in  sixty  and  convoked  in  ninety  days. 
Ns  for  the  empire  must  have  a  majority  in 
louses,  and  the  emperor  can  veto  no  laws 
I  by  them. 
!  administration  of  the  empire  is  carried  on 

fifteen  ministers  of  state,  who,  however, 
►t  form  a  cabinet:  i.  Chancellor  of  the 
■e,  at  present  Furst  von  Bulow.  2.  Minis- 
r  Foreign  Affairs.  3.  Imperial  Home  Of- 
id  ** Representative  of  the  Chancellor.'*  4. 
ial  Aamiralty.  5.  Imperial  Ministry  of 
e.  6.  Imperial  Treasury.  7.  Imperial  Post- 
8.  Secretary  for  the  Colonies.  9.  Impe- 
^lwa3rs.  10.  Imperial  Exchequer.  11. 
ial  Invalid  Fund.  12.  Imperial  Bank.  13. 
ial  Debt  Commission.  14.  Administration 
Iways.  15.  Imperial  Court-martial. 
se  act  independently  of  each  other,  but 

the  general  supervision  of  the  chancellor. 

government  in  the  empire  varies  very 
f  between  the  different  states.  Each  state 
3  own  constitution,  government,  legislature 
ly  bicameral),  and  laws.  The  suffrage, 
1  the  states  varies  very  materially,  and  in 
il  is  much  more  limited  than  for  the  em- 

The  Prussian  suffrage,  for  example,  is  di- 
into  three  classes,  according  to  the  amount 
es  they  pay,  very  much  favoring  the  upper 
5.     (See  Suffrage.) 

lany  had  (1005)  39,053  post-offices  and  3«.3ia  tele- 
graph-offices with  378.061  emplovees.  The 
united  postal,  telegraphic,  and  telephonic  serv- 

ice  yielded  a  revenue  of  73.007.950  marks — 

nniea.  receipts,  596,177,563;  expenditure,  534.079,- 

'""^        613.     The    railroads    (see    Railroads)    are 

BA  nearly  all  owned  by  the  states,  only  3,357 

miles  out  of  a  total  of  34.669  being  private. 

They  were  valued   (1904)  at   14. 335. 739.000 

«ceipts,    3,378,479,000;    expenditure.    1,441.435,000: 

mue,  837.044.000 — being  5.84  per  cent  earmngs  on  the 

capital. 

The  conunon  expenses  of  the  empire  are  met 
IHM  by  the  revenues  yielded  from  customs,  excises, 
and  posts,  telegraphs,  and  railways.  In  case 
of  a  deficit  the  mdividual  states  are  assessed 
xrtion  to  population.  The  total  receipts  for  1906  were 
30.000;  expenses,  3,387.371.000  mk.;  for  1905.  3.353,- 
•  and  3,347,363,000  respectively.    The  largest  item  m 


the  expense  account  was  the  anny  with  705,754,000  mk.  in 
Z905  and  743i035.ooo  in  1906.  The  respective  figures  for  the 
navy  were  348.184,000  and  365,403,000  mk. 

Germany  has  a  laige  and  well-trained  army,  the  peace 
strength  being  34.687  officers,  589.676  rank 
and  me,  and  109,537  horses.     Service  is  uni- 
Aimw  ^^     versal  and  compulsory  for  all  able-bodied  men. 
—  ^  The  navy  is  increasing  in  numbers  and  effi- 

ciency. Its  peace  strength  is  33.500  officers 
^d  men,  18  modem  battle-ships,  3  7  protected 
cruisers.  70  destroyers.  47  torpedo  boats,  be- 
sides a  number  of  older  and  smaller  ships,  and  others  buUoing. 
(For  details,  see  Militarism.) 
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m.  Social  Reform 

Social  reform  in  Germany,  as  elsewhere,  is  af- 
fected by  the  past.  Germany  was  too  full  of 
the  spirit  of  local  freedom  to  develop  a  central- 
ized government,  as  in  France  or  England.  It 
developed  separate  kingdoms  and  states,  only 
loosely  federated  into  an  empire,  coming  down 
from  Charlemagne.  Its  great  free  cities  devel- 
oped art  and  education.  Germany  led  in  the 
battles  of  the  emperors  against  the  Pope  and 
in  the  Protestant  Reformation.  She  became 
the  home  of  theologjr,  philosophy,  science,  and 
letters.  Her  social  spirit  developed  the  Peasants' 
War  {q.  v.),  and  also  the  mystic  conmiunism  (q.  v., 
see  also  Anabaptists)  which  has  given  America 
many  German  communities. 

Modem  German  social  reform  may  be  said  to 
begin  with  Hegel's  socialistic  philosophy  and 
Fichte's  socialistic  turning  of  an  individualistic 
philosophy  (see  Fichte  and  Hegel),  but  this 
was  in  accora  with  the  German  medieval  concep- 
tion of  the  Christian  paternal  State.  (See  Bis- 
marck.) 

Nevertheless,  in  the  early  part  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  German  statesmen  and  econo- 
mists drew  their  ideas  mainly  from  England  and 
the  orthodox  political  economy  of  Adam  Smith. 
Particularly  was  this  true  of  the  Stein-Harden- 
berg  legislation  of  Prussia.  Germany  more  than 
most  coim tries  of  Europe,  perhaps 
Beffinniiun  ^^^"^e  of  the  lack  of  a  strong  cen- 
9^  "  tralized  power  to  break  the  power 
of  the  old  gilds  and  free  cities,  was 
in  the  control  of  innumerable  special  privileges, 
rights,  and  monopolies,  granted  to  the  old  gilds 
and  cities.  This  mass  of  special  privileges  and 
imposts  had  to  be  done  away  with.  There  were, 
however,  some  early  voices  for  socialism.  (See 
Gall;  Huber;  Rodbertus;  Weitling.) 

Such  was  the  condition  of  things  when  the  rev- 
olutions of  1848  awoke  Europe.  In  Prussia  the 
demand  in  1848  was  for  constitutional  govern- 
ment, freedom  of  religion  and  the  press,  the  right 
of  coalition,  etc.,  with  demands  here  and  there 
by  the  proletariat  for  the  organization  of  labor, 
State  employment  of  the  unemployed,  etc. 
Blood  was  siied.  The  king,  Frederick  William 
IV.,  promised  reforms  and  the  reorganization  of 
Germany.  The  National  Assembly  was  called 
at  Frankfort,  where  Bismarck  won  his  first  lau- 
rels in  gaining  the  leadership  for  Prussia. 

The  only  industrial  organizations  effected  im- 
mediately after  the  revolution  were  various  clubs, 
mainly  under  the  patronage  of  the  Liberal  Party, 
and  the  cooperative  land  banks  and  societies,  or- 
ganized bv  Schulze-Delitzsch  (q.  %f.).  In  Berlin, 
however,  Lassalle  (q.  v.)  was  growing  more  radi- 
cal, and  on  April  12,  1862 — sometimes  called  the 
birthday  of  German  socialism — ^being  invited  to 
lecture  before  a  workingman's  club,  he  SLTgned 
that  the  Revolution  of  1848  had  politically  n-eed 
the  Fourth  Estate,  even  as  the  French  Revolution 
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ireed  the  Third  Estate,  and  that  henceforth  work- 
ing men  must  organize  for  industrial  freedom. 
He  was  arrested  and  sentenced  to  imprisonment^ 
later  commuted  to  a  fine.  A  central  comniittee 
of  working  men's  clubs  in  Leipsic  wrote  him, 
calling  on  him  to  outline  a  policy ;  and  he  did  so  in 
an  open  letter,  which  has  been  called  the  charter 
of  German  socialism. 

Meanwhile  Marx  and  Engels  had  published  from 
Brussels  in  1848  their  Socialist  manifesto,  and 
in  1864  the  International  Workmen's  Association 
was  founded.  It  was  from  these  various  ele- 
ments and  movements  (for  details,  see  Lassalle  ; 
Marx;  International)  that  in  1869 

Socialiim  *^^  Social  Democratic  Working 
Men's  Party  was  formed  at  Eisen- 
ach, the  main  leaders  bein^  Lieb- 
knccht  and  Bebel.  (See  their  names.)  In  1870 
Liebknecht  and  Bebel  and  Hepner  were  arrested 
for  the  publication  of  treasonable  writings. 

In  1874,  however,  ten  members  of  the  Social 
Democratic  Party  were  returned  to  the  Reichs- 
tag by  4 JO, 000  votes.  Bebel  and  Liebknecht, 
tho  still  m  prison,  were  elected.  The  govern- 
ment determined  to  be  more  stringent.  House 
searches  were  made,  and  the  Working  Men's 
Association  was  declared  by  the  police  to  be  dis- 
solved in  Prussia.  The  Social  Democratic  Work- 
ing Men's  Party  shared  the  same  fate.  Misfor- 
tune brought  the  two  rival  parties  together,  and 
a  congress  held  at  Gotha  in  ^fay,  1875,  com- 
pleted the  union.  The  program  then  adopted 
Decame  the  basis  of  the  great  Socialist  agitation 
which  followed  in  all  parts  of  Germany. 

On  May  11,  1878,  the  emperor  was  shot  at  in 
Berlin  by  a  young  man  called  Hodel,  an  igno- 
rant man  of  low  character.  He  was  declared 
to  be  a  Socialist  because  photo- 
graphs of  Sociahsts  were  found  in 
his  pocket.  Immediately  an  anti- 
Socialist  bill  was  introduced  into 
the  Reichstag,  which  that  body,  however,  refused 
to  pass.  Another  attempt  was  made  upon  the 
life  of  the  aged  sovereign  by  Dr.  Karl  Nobiling, 
who,  on  June  2,  1S78,  fired  at  the  emperor  from 
an  upper  window  in  the  Linden  and  severely 
wounded  him.  The  cry  for  repressive  measures 
against  the  Socialists  now  became  general. 

A  *'  Law  against  the  pubhcly  dangerous  en- 
deavors of  social  democracy'*  was  passed,  tho 
the  Progressist  leader,  Richter,  said,  '*I  fear 
social  democracy  more  under  this  lavv  than  with- 
out it." 

The  law  prohibited  the  formation  or  existence 
of  organizations  which  seek  hy  social  demo- 
cratic, sociali.stic,  or  communistic  mo%^ements  to 
subvert  the  present  State  and  society. 

Henceforth  the  socialistic  propaganda  was 
carried  on  in  secret,  but  more  successfully  than 
ever;  in  the  Reichstag  at  least  the  Socialists  were 
free.  The  publication  of  parliamentary  reports 
being  privileged,  journals  with  socialistic  tend- 
encies were  able  to  reproduce  in  full  the  speeches 
in  which  Bebel,  Liebknecht,  and  their  fellows 
preached  the  principles  of  a  movement  which 
the  government  had  just  been  given  a  commission 
to  suppress. 

Bismarck  therefore  tried  other  tactics.  Through 
a  movement  for  a  so-called  State  socialism,  he 
undertook  to  take  the  wind  out  of  the  sails  of 
the  Social  Democrats,  and  also  favoring  Stack- 
er's so*called  Christian  socialism  (a.  v.)  and  the 
academic  Katheder  Sotialisien,  (See  Socialism 
OF    THB    Chair.)     As   early   as    1847    Bismarck 
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had  spoken  in  favor  of  State  railro; 
not  definitely,  or  at  least  publicly, 
principles  of  State  socialism  till  1878 

step,   however,   was   to  revej 
8tmt«        taxation  policy  of  the  State 

g^jjjl^j^^jj^     tablish    protection.     His    next 
was   to   try  and   introduce   vj 
state  monopolies,  such  as  a 
monopoly.     He  did  not  succeed  in  getting 
efforts  at  first  supported  by  the  Reichstai^ 
from  that  date  the  government  has  movi 
this  direction  till  to-day  most  German  rail 
arc  State  roads  (see  Railways),  and  Germai 
islation  is  notoriously  paternal.     A  fuller 
socialism  has  been  reached  in  the  various 
insurance  laws.     In    1881    came   the   first 
from  the  government  upon   the  subject. 
Sickness  Insurance  Law  was  passed  in  i88j 
Accident  Insurance  Law  in   1SS4,  and  thi 
Age  Law  in  1889.    (See  Industrial  Insura 

By  all  this,  however,  the  Social 
have  no  more  been  diverted  from  th< 
than  they  could  be  supprest.  In  i88_,  ^-^ 
occurred  the  Niederwald  plot  against  the  ira 
family.  Arrests  were  made,  and  two  avowf 
archists  were  (1884)  sentenced  to  death. 

In   1S84  another  general  election  took 
and  in  Berlin  two  out  of  the  six  places  i 
Socialists,  and  in  Hamburg  and  Breslau  tw 
of  three.     The  Socialist  vote  polled  was  54^ 

Repression  was  made  more  vigorous 
ever.  The  .year  1S89  was  marked  by  the  U 
strike  Germany  had  ever  known,  which 
place  in  the  coal-mines  of  Westphalia  aiH 
Rhenish  provinces,  and  threatened  to  s|j 
and  did  spread,  more  or  less,  through  thi 
pire,  the  emperor  himself  taking  an  inten 
hearing  the  complaints  of  the  miners,  ord 
an  investigation  leading  to  further  legislati 

In   1890  the  emperor  accepted  Bismarckl 

ignation  as  chancellor,  partly  upon  Bismi 

insistence     that     the    Anti-Sol 

ScKiiftlift  ^^^^  ^®  renewed,  a  step  whid 
Ghdni  young  emperor  did  not  favor,  m 
its  expiration  (Sept.  30,  1890)  i 
not  renewed.  The  banished  S 
ists  came  back  in  great  numbers.  Liebk 
assumed  the  editorship  of  the  VolksblMy 
activity  went  on  more  rapidlv  than  ever,  esp 
!y  in  Berlin,  Hamburg,  and  tte  industrial  ce 
Since  then  the  growth  of  the  party  has 
steady.  Its  annual  congresses  have  had  larj 
enthusiastic  attendance.  Strong  and  wise 
ers  and  organizers  have  appeared.  (See  I 
Bebel;  Bernstein:  Kautsky:  Singer; 
Volmar.)  a  wing  of  the  party  led  by  Bern 
while  faithful  to  the  Socialist  ideals' and  I 
ment,  have  favored  since  1899  a  more  op] 
nist  political  course  (see  Bernstein;  also 
SIONISTS),  and  this  .has  been  hotly  oppose 
Kautsky).  but  it  has  not  divided  the  part? 
wise  leadership  has  prevented  a  secession, 
party  has  developed  a  large  newspaper  and 
literature,  the  sales  of  which,  together  wit 
dues  and  gifts  to  the  party,  give  it  a  firm  fin 
basis.  In  1907,  tho  unusual  efforts  were  mi 
defeat  it,  the  party  increased  its  vote  by  Q 
quarter  of  a  million,  polling  3,358,961  vot^ 
only  losing  seats  because  of  unjust  distribut 
representation  (see  above;  also  Socialism), 
party  thus  far  has  not  largely  reached  thd 
cultural  classes,  tho  it  is  working  for  this, 
statistics,  see  Socialism.) 

Christian     socialism    in    Germany    mm 
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distingtiished  from  the  Social  Democratic 
snt,  and  stands  indeed  for  more  than  one 
snt.  Roman  Catholic  Christian  social- 
ae  first,  in  the  utterances  of  Bishop  von 
r  of  Mayence  (1850)  and  the  Catholic 
f  men's  clubs,  begun  by  Father  Keeping 
kTia  in  1847,  and  organized  into  a  national 
ent  led  by  Canon  Monfany,  about  1870. 

these  clubs  had  72,000  members,  mainly 
aria  and  Westphalia.  (For  details,  see 
IAN  Socialism;  also  Roman  Catholic 
I.)  This  movement  has  become  perma- 
nent, largely  the  result  of  Bismarck's 
'  Culturkampf  (or  contest  with  Rome 
and  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits, 
1872).  The  Roman  Church,  deprived 
of  State  influence,  at  least  in  northern 
ly,  appealed  to  the  people,  especially  to 
[cultural  peasantry  and  the  smaller  land- 
Developing  social  clubs  for  mutual  aid 
r  kinds,  under  the  patronage  and  guidance 
liurch,  she  has  built  up  a  powerful  move- 
spedally  in  Bavaria — so  much  so  that  in 
aces  little  social  effort  can  be  successfully 
ted  without  the  cooperation  of  the  parish 

Well-attended  congresses  have  been  held, 
re  and  papers  circulated,  till  to-day  the 

political  influence  in  the  empire  casts 
(i  votes  (1907),  has  105  seats  in  the 
ag  (the  (Center,  with  a  strong  aristocratic 
I  groirp  the  government  is  compelled  to 
5e  ana  on  wfich  it  often  must  depend  to 
i  working  majority  for  ^vemment  meas- 
The  Catholic  laoor-unions,  1905,  num- 
1,600  locals,  with  260,000  members, 
uit  Christian  socialism  has  had  a  more 
ed  career.  Passing  by  earlier  individual 
ces  (see  Hubbr  Todt),  the  movement  be- 
in  organized  force  in  1877  with  Stocker,  at 
ae  the  brilliant  cotirt  preacher  in  Berlin, 
etails,  see  Christian  Socialism;  also 
R.)     Favored   by    the   government    (see 

for  political  reasons,  it  took  a  political 
nd  tried  to  rally  the  working  men  and 
n  *'a  Christian  constitutional  monarchical 

This  government  support  and  political 
aporarily  aided  the  movement,  but  event- 
Ued  it.  Stocker  himself  became  largely  in- 
l  in  the  anti-Semitic  movement,  and  tried 
i  this  with  his  Christian  Socialist  politics. 
onsiderable  success,  the  government  for 
1  reasons  withdrew  its  support,  and  the 
ent  became  divided.  Stdcker  with  more 
ncy  than  wisdom  persisted  in  a  lessening 
1  movement.  Todt,  and  later  Naumann 
Eavored  a  more  purely  evangeUcal  form. 
►hre  led  a  radical  wing  favoring  cooperation 
e  Social  Democrats.  Agitation  resulted, 
rable  literature  was  developed,  and  numer- 
gresses  and  conferences  were  held.  But 
cement  never  had  unity  from  the  start, 
ame  finally  completely  divided,  each  ele- 
oridxie  in  its  separate  way,  without  large 
:al  following.  In  1806,  under  the  leader- 
Pastor  Naumann,  a  pJationcd  Social  Party 
ned  at  Erfurt,  standing  for  a  strong  sup- 

the  government,  the  endeavor  to  help 
leof  labor  by  evolutionary  legislation,  and 
istian  religion  as  the  basis  of  all  moral  life. 
nrement  grew  somewhat,  polling  30,500 
i  1903,  but  was  voluntarily  dissolved  the 
sar,  and  its  forces  scattered  among  differ- 
Gohre  himself  has  joined  the  Social 


In  1894,  however,  commenced  a  movement 
which  has  been  more  permanent.  The  miners 
in  the  Rhine-Westphalia  coal-fields,  who  did  not 
favor  the  antireligious  bias  of  the  Social  Dem- 
ocrats, and  also  favored  trade-unions  patterned 
on  the  Enelish  model,  started  some  so-called 
''Christian  Unions"  {ChrisUiche  Gewerkschaften), 
and  the  movement  grew  till  in  1902  they  had  35 
chief  organizations  with  175,060  members  and, 
in  1906,  2,333  ^ocaX  unions  witn  215,884  mem- 
bers. These  unions  are  not  connected  with  any 
religious  body,  and  are  technically  neither  Roman 
Catholic  nor  Evangelical  (tho  by  that  fact  Prot- 
estant rather  than  Catholic),  but  are  broadly  re- 
ligious in  their  tendency.  Politically  opposed  to 
the  Social  Democrats,  they  have  thereby  an  im- 
avowed  connection  with  the  Center  (Roman 
Catholic),  but  confine  themselves  mainly  to 
trade-union  efforts.  (See  Trade-Unions.)  An 
avowed  "Evangelical  Labor-Union "  connection 
has  ( 1 905)  7  2 ,000  members.  German  trade-imion- 
ism  is  a  somewhat  divided  movement,  tho  the 
tendency  at  present  is  toward  unity  and  a  strong 
development.  The  oldest  national  union  is  that 
of  the  printers  and  type-founders  (1848);  re- 
formed 1867.  The  unions,  now  loosely  connected 
with  the  Social  Democrats  ("free  Cewerkschaf^ 
ten")  began  to  be  formed  about  1865,  independ- 
ently of  and  for  a  time  even  lK)stile 
-^  to  tne  Social  Democrats.  They  grew 
vSoM  ^^  slowly  till  1895,  but  after  that 
with  rapidity  and  increasingly,  tho 
vaguely  connected  with  the  Social 
Democrats.  As  the  Social  Democrats  become 
less  theoretical  and  more  practical  in  advocating 
immediate  measures,  these  unions  tend  more  to 
coalesce  with  them,  tho  not  technically  committed 
to  any  party. 

In  1868  another  trade-union  movement  began, 
led  bv  Drs.  Hirsch  {q.  v.)  and  Dvmcker  (q.  v.), 
founders  of  the  Progressive  Party  in  the  Reich- 
stag. The  Hirsch-Duncker  union  grew  rapidly; 
came  to  grief  over  an  imsuccessful  strike  of  the 
miners,  but  then  began  to  grow  steadily.  They 
are  formed  avowedly  on  the  English  model  and 
(since  1876)  exclude  Social  Democrats  from  their 
ranks.  Politically  they  are  eclectic  and  support 
those  parties  which  most  favor  immediate  pro- 
gressive labor  measures.  In  1905  there  were 
2,158  Hirsch-Duncker  tmions  with  111,887  mem- 
bers. The  total  trade-union  movement  of  Gear- 
many  is  as  follows: 

Social  Democratic  unions.  • . .  9.595  with  1,373.530  memben 

Christian  trade-unions ''333    "         188,  xoo  ** 

Hirsch-Duncker  unions a,  150    **        117,097  " 

Independent  unions 8ia>  *'        144,60 x  '* 

I4.8a8  1.832,343 

1  Not  completely  listed. 

Quite  separate  for  the  most  part  from  either  the 
trade-union  or  the  Social  Democrat  movement  is 
the  German  cooperative  movement.  Be^ning 
with  the  Schulze-Delitzsch  (q.  v.)  loan  associations 
in  1848,  and  the  Raiffeisen  (q.v.)  cooperative 
banks,  which,  tho  begun  in  1849,  were  Httle known 
till  1874,  cooperation,  first  in  loan  associations 
and  more  recently  in  other  forms,  has  asstmied 
large  proportions.     (See  Cooperation.) 

More  characteristic  of  Germany  is  the  aid  in 
various  forms  which  the  government  has  ex- 
tended to  the  labor  movement.  Of  the  impor- 
tant government  industrial  insurance  system  we 
have  already  spoken  (see  Industrial  Insur- 
ance for  details,  statistics,  etc.).     Beginning  in 
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1887  with  sickness  insurance,  by  rgo4  60.000,000 
persons  (the  sick,  the  injured  by  accident,  in- 
valids, and  their  relatives)  had  received  $r,ooo,- 
000,000  as  indemnity,  the  working  men  having 
raised  only  the  smaller  part  of  this  sum  in  the 
form  of  contributions,  and  receiving  an  indemnity 
which  was  by  $375,000,000  larger  than  what  they 
had  paid  in. 

Of  the  accumulated  amount  of  $375,000,000, 
nearly  $100,000,000  had  been  applied  to  the 
erection  of  working  men's  houses,  hospitals,  and 
sanitariums,  to  places  of  cure,  people's  baths, 
and  similar  institutions. 

A  considerable  industrial  legislative  code  has 
also  been  enacted  (see  Factory  Leo- 
-.  J  J.  islation;  Digest  of  Section  Ger- 
^A  ti  MANV),  stimulated  somewhat  by  the 

Aoiion  iiitemational  Government  Labor  Con- 
ference, which  met,  invited  by  the 
Kaiser,  in  Berlin,  March  15,  1890. 

Almost  as  important  are  the  action  of  the 
German  mimicipaHties  on  municipal  housing, 
pawn-shops,  etc, ;  but  for  this,  see  especial  articles, 
SluNiciPALiTiEs.  German;  Housing;  Pawn- 
shop, Characteristic  especially  of  this  action,  as 
of  all  of  German  State  proceedings,  is  the  cooper- 
ation of  voluntary  individual  action  with  State 
aid  and  under  State  supervision. 

This  is  particularly  true  of  the  important 
movement  for  public  employment  bureaus  in 
Germany.  Leipsic  early  began  a  municipal  em- 
ployment  bureau^  and  Stuttgart  a  non-municipal 
but  public  (not  commercial)  bureau  as  early  as 
1865,  and  the^e  two  t>'pes  were  slowly  copied 
till  a  social  congress,  held  in  Beriin,  1893,  gave 
a  great  impetus  to  the  movement,  and  to-day 
public  employment  bureaus  exist  in  every  im- 
portant German  iowr\,  a  number  of  them  being 
municipal.  In  Prussia  alone  there  were  226 
such  public  bureaus  in  1904.  and  it  is  estimated 
that  m  the  vear  ending  March,  1904^  situations 
were  found  for  600,000  persons  (for  the  empire). 
Almost  invariable  features  of  them  is  that  they 
are  controlled  by  boards  composed 
PnhVfi  ^^  equal  numbers  of  employers  and 
Em^nunt  ^"^P^oy^^i  ^  consideration  regarded 
^BupftMi  ^^  vital  to  their  success;  and  that 
if  not  municipal  are  under  strict 
municipal  control.  (See  Public 
Employment  Bureaus.)  Connected  with  these 
practically  if  not  organically  is  the  German  sys- 
tem of  colonies  and  relief  stations  for  the  unem- 
ployed. The  German  Labor  Colonies  (see  Labor 
Colonies),  beginning  in  1881  with  Wilhelmsdorf, 
near  Bielefeld  {q.  v.),  started  by  Pastor  von  Bo- 
deischwingh  (q.  v.),  have  multiplied  till  there  are 
now  thirty-three  in  the  empire,  which  received 
in  1904  10. 00 9  homeless  wanderers*  Their  per- 
manent effect  is  questioned  by  some — they  shel- 
ter an  admittedly  weak  body  of  men — ^but  they 
have  at  least  developed  some  into  efficiency,  and 
are  said  to  have  almost  relieved  Germany  of  the 
tramp  which  previously  infested  the  empire. 
(See  Unemployment.) 

Correlated  with  these  are  the  relief  stations 
{Vcrffiegungstatiotten)  and  the  home  shelters 
(Heroergen  sur  Hciniath)  now  scattered  through- 
out the  empire.  The  reUef  stations  are  stations  es- 
tabUshed  usually  by  the  pubhc  authorities  where 
working  men  travehng  in  search  of  work  can 
apply  For  situations,  be  directed  where  to  go, 
and  provided  with  a  meal  or  lodging  overnight 
in  exchange  for  a  little  work.  These  stations 
are  over  1,000  in  number,  within  walking  dis- 


tance of  each  other,  and  connected  by  telephone, 
so   that  a  m-orkingman  can  traverse  the  whok 
empire  (or  large  portions  of  it)  and  hear  of  the 
possibilities  of  employment.     Each  man^  how- 
ever, who  applies  must  have  or  pur* 
Homa       chase  a  labor  passport  with  a  oer- 
glitlt«zi      ^i^cate   of   past    emplojTuent,   ci\T] 
papers,  etc  .  and  this  must  be  shown 
and  stamped  at  each  station  he  vis- 
its.    The  home   shelters    are    institutions  con- 
ducted by  private  philanthropy  and  usually  on  a 
religious  basis,  which  provide  unemployed  work- 
ing men  a  longer  shelter  than  the  relief  stations, 
with  which,  however,  they  are   sometimes  ooro- 
bined.     The   first   home    shelter   was   instituted 
at  Bonn   in  1854,  and  grew  slowly  in  numbets, 
tho   recently  much  more  rapidly.     There  were 
reported    461    of    the   home    shelters    in    1^05. 
The  center  of  this  movement  is  now  the  Herbemn 
zur  Heimath  at  Bielefeld,     Pastor  von  Bodcl- 
schwingh  has  united  the  movement  under  a  Ger- 
man   Travelers*    Home    Society.      (See    Reuep 
Stations.) 

Important  evangelical  social  work  is  done  by 
the  Inner  Mission  commenced  by  Wichem  in  the 
Rauhe  Haus  at  Hamburg  in  1848,  and  devel- 
oped to-day  into  very  large  and  ramified  char- 
ities and  social  ^vork.  (See  Inner  MrssioN.) 
For  the  numerous  German  charities  and  relief 
institutions,  conducted  partly  by  the  State  and 
partly  by  private  philanthropy  under  State  con- 
trol, see  Pauperism  and  the  Rkliep  op.  This 
work  assumes  in  Germany  a  more  scientific  and 
combined  form  than  in  most  countries,  and  nu- 
merous national  societies  have  arisen  for  the 
study  and  prosecution  of  social  reform  work, 
(See  also  Social  Institutes;  Museums  of  Sb- 
curity;  Prostitution;  Temperance;  Womax's 
Movements.)  Among  the  more  important  na* 
tional  social  reform  societies  are: 

ReicKs-Versicherun;fsamt^  Berlin  W,.  Kfinisin  Augtistastr, 
25.  36.     (State  Industrial  Insurance  Office.) 

Onlralstello  fur  Arbciter-Wohlfahrtseinfichtunj?eo.  Ber- 
lin S.  W.,  Dcssauerstr*  14  (Prof.  Dr.  Albrcchl),  (IndustraJ 
Betterment.) 

Bureau  fur  Sostialpolitik,  Berlin  W.,  Nollcndorfstr.  >o,  J* 
(Prof.  Dr,  Ernst  Francke), 

Institut  fur  GctneinwohL  Prankfort-on-the- Slain.  Ketteo* 
hofweg  ay. 

Sociales  Mu-seum,  Munich, 

Soziales  Museum,  Frankfort-on-the-Ma.iii. 

Bcrgischcr  Verein  fur  GoTneinwohl.  Barmen. 

Centralverein  fir  das  Wohl  dcr  arbeitenden  Kluaen. 
Sekretar.  E.  Rudigcr,  Schdneberje,  Stubeivrauchstr.  8.  (For 
the  benefit  of  the  working  classes  J 

Verein  fur  Sozialpolitik.  (Meets  every  two  years  for  im- 
portant conferences.) 

Internationales  Institut  fur  Sozialbibliogniphie^  Beriin  W^ 
so,  Spichemstr.  17. 

Deutschcr  Sparkassen-Verbatid.    (5ftving&.) 

Dcutscber  verein  fur  6flfentHchc  GestmdheitapflceB. 
(Health  and  Hygiene.) 

Deutschcr  Verein  gegen  den  Missbrauch  jgeisttgrr  Ge- 
tr&nke,  Charlottenburg,  Fasanenstr.  59.     (Temperance,) 

Verband  deutscher  Arbeitsnachwcise,  Berlin  C,  GortnafiH" 
Btr.  13*     (Labor  bureaus.) 

Charitasverband  fur  das  katholische  Deutschland  (1&97). 
Preiburg  in  Bi-^isgau  (Geistl.  Rat  Dr.  Lorenz  Wcirthmazui). 
(Charitable  Araoctation  of  the  Gerraan  Catholics.) 

Centralausschuss  fur  die  innere  Mission  der  detitsdwfi 
wvangelischtn  Kircke.  Berlin  W,,  Genthinerstr.  38.  (C«atiml 
Committee  for  the  Inner  Mission.) 

(Jentralkomitee  der  deutschcn  Vereine  vom  Roten  KnuY. 
Berlin  W.  Wilhelmstr.  73.     (Red  Cross.) 

(>esamt  verband  deutscher  Verpflegungsstationent  Behtd 
bci  Bielefeld,     (Relief  stations,) 

Deutschcr  He rbcrtrs- Verein,  Bethel  by  Bielefeld  (Pastor 
Morchen),     (Home  shelters  ) 

Central vorsland  deutscher  Arbeiterkolonien  (Geheunzat 
von  Massor.  Potsdam,  Lenn^tr.  la).     (Labor  colonies.) 

Deutscher  Verein  fur  AnnenflegB  und  Wohlth&tigkeit  ( iS^). 

RsFBRBNCBs:  Suuistisckts  J okthitck  J^f  das  Dtutscka  Rtick, 
MandbtHJi  fiir  dot  Dtutschf  E^kh,  Das  SlQalsrtch$  d$s  Dtmh 
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m  RtkhK,  by  A.  Amdt  (1900);  G^TTHawy  and  iht  Gtr-  have  been  almost  constant,  and  since  1801  mainly 

a,  by  W.  H.  Dawson  (a  vols.,  1894);  CttUral  Ewvfft,  concerned    witfi    the    nmvinre    anH    mnf^mfo    rCf 

I  Part*cb  (190J);  Imperial  Gfrnmny.  by  Sidney  Whit-  concernea  wixn   ine  province  ana   contents  ot 

[  (i9oi}p  Gthiiiny  iA  Worid  Paw^r),  by  Wolf  von  sociology,  m  which  department  Professor  Gid- 

ierbrand  {^1907);  Bismarck  and  the  Foundation  of  the  dings  has  come  to  be  an  acknowledged  leader. 

^JaT?ou^.lJ:b^w''^^.l^tlo^rTC  cJr'.  His.views  have  often  caused  him  to  be  classed  as 

t  \v&rkint:man.  by  W.  H.  Dawaon  (1900):  Industrial  an  mdependent  Socialist  and  radical.     Author: 

mtion  and  Induiuial  Conditions  i«  Cermany,  by  U.  S.  "The  Theory  of  Socialization";  "The  Elements 

sill  Meyer  (Special  Consular  Report,  xxxui..  1905).  ^f  Sociology  " ;  "Democracy  and  Empire  " ;  "  In- 

ii%«»  * »  «»*x«r«^Y^  A »  vm^^o    o     ^ ^  ductive  Sociology. ' '  A ddress :  1 5 o  West  Seventy- 

SMAN  MUNICIPALITIES.  See  Municipal-  ninth  Street,  New  York  City, 
t,  German. 

»»T««,.«««rrv«iT«T«rrn      T     tt    .  J  o.  .          i-  GIDE,  CHARLES  I  Frcnch  poUtical  cconomist ; 

»RYMAlfDERING:    In.  United  States  poll-  bom  at  Uz^,  France,  1847.     From  1874-80  he 

ui  arrangement  of  political  divisions  m  dis-  ^as  professor  of  jurisprudence  at  Bordeaux,  and 

d  of  natural  boundaries,  as  mdicated  by  since  1880  has  held  the  chair  of  political  economy 

•aphy  or  position,  so  as  to  give  one  partjr  an  ^t  Montpellier.     He  is  editor  of  the  Revue  d'Jkco^ 

r  pohtical  advantage.     It  is  done  sometimes  ^lomte  Politique.     His  chief  work  is  his  ' '  Princeps 

hrowmg   the  greatest    possible  number   of  d'J^conomie  Politique"  (1883),  which  has  been 

le  voters  mto  a  district  which  is  certam  to  translated    into    English.     He    is    even    better 

ostile,  sometimes  by  addmg  to  a  district  known  by  his  valuable  reviews  and  magazine  ar- 

e  parties  are  equally  divided  sonae  place  in  tj^les  as  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  revolt  against 

ti  the  majority  of  friendly  voters  is  sufficient  ^^e  classic  French  economists,  and  also  for  his  ' 

m  the  scale.     .                    t^„    . ,       ^  active  interest  in  the  French  Protestant  move- 

e  word  is  derived  from  Elbndge  Gerry,  a  ment  toward  Christian  Socialism. 
ag  Democratic  politician  m  Massachusetts 

ember  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  GIFFEN,  SIR  ROBERT:    British  statistician; 

andm  181 2  elected  Vice-President  of  the  i^j^  ^t   Lanark,   Scotland.    1837;   educated  at 

.).  who.  when  Massachusetts  was  bemg  re-  Glasgow  University  (LL.D.,  1884).     He  was  sue- 

cted,  contrived  a  scheme  which  gave  one  of  cessively  engaged  as  a  soUcitor's  clerk  and  as  a 

istncts  a  shape  like  that  of  a  hzard.   An  art-  journalist,  being  connected  in  an  editorial  capac- 

eemg  a  map  of  the  district  m  an  editors  {^y  with  the    Globe    and  with    the  Economist. 

;  ^^P^r.^^^'     ^^y*  this  looks  like  a  sala-  ^Tom  1870  to  1876  he  edited  the  trade  and  finance 

ler.          Say    rather    a    Gerrymander,      re-  articles  for  the  Daily  News,  and  in  the  latter  year 

the  editor;  and  the  name  remained.  ^^s  appointed  chief  of  the  Statistical  Depart- 
ment of  the  Board  of  Trade.     In  1882  he  was  ap- 

CEHT,  WILLIAM  JAMES:  American  author  pointed  controller-general  of  the  departments  of 

Socialist;   bom   at    Frankfort,   Ind.,   1866;  commerce,  labor,  and  statistics,  retaining  this 

ited  in  the  public  schools.     Learning  the  office  till  1897.     From  1882  to  1884  he  was  presi- 

er's  trade,  he  worked  as  a  compositor  in  dent  of  the  Statistical  Society.     He  has  written: 

us  parts  of  the  country,  and  later  as  a  re-  "The   Progress  of  the  Working  Classes  m  the 

r  and  editor  on  several  New  York  City  peri-  Last  Half-Century,"  1884;  "The  Growth  of  Cap- 

Is.     He  has  contributed  to  many  papers  and  ital,"   1890;  "Economic  Inquiries  and  Studies," 

^ines,    particularly    The   Independent.     He  1904,  etc.     Address:    Haywards  Heath,  Sussex, 

►ne  of  the  founders  of  the  Social  Reform  Club  England. 
jw  York  (1894).     An  independent  Socialist 

1893  to  1904,  when  he  joined  the  Socialist  GIFTS  AND  BEQUESTS:  The  year  1906  was 

r.     Since  1906,  secretary  of  Rand  School  of  remarkable  owing  to  large  gifts  to  public  institu- 

1  Science.     He  has  written:  "Our  Benevo-  tions  by  private  individuals  both  in  the  United 

Feudalism,"  1902;  "Mass  and  Class,"  1904.  States   and    in    Great    Britain.      According   to 

ess:  260  West  Fifty-fourth  Street,  New  York  records  kept  and  published  by  various  papers, 

particularly  The  Cnica^o  Tribune  and  The  World 

wnAWTTTTw  TTWBv    T»    r            £  AlfHanoc ,  the  benefactions  of  1906  in  the  U.  S., 

DDINGS,  FRANKLIN  HENRY:  Professor  of  not    including    small    donations,    amoimted    to 

logy;  bom  at  Sherman,  Conn.,  1855.     After  $106,338,063.  and  according  to  Whitaker's  Al^ 

iratory  studies  at  Great  Barrington  he  en-  manach  in  Great   Britain  to  ;e4,486,44o.     The 

Union  College  in.1873,  received  the  degrees  record  from  1901-6  in  the  U.  S.  is: 

and  A.M.     Enterine  journalism,   he  was 

x;ted  with  the  Daily  union  and  Republican  Bbqubsts  and  Gifts  for 

irin^eld.  Mass.     In  1885  he  made  an  in-  1893-1900 S330.000.000 

ration  of  cooperation  and  profit-sharing  for  1901 107,000,000 

lassachusetts  Bureau  of  Labor,  the  results  J^®* ?7'S2S'SSS 

•  published  in  its  seventh  annual  report.  1904!!!!.!!!. .!!!!!!!!! ..'.!!!!     ssiooolooo 

188  was  appointed  resident  lecturer  and  in  190s io4,sS6,4aa 

associate  professor  of  political  science  at  ^^ot 106.338.063 

Mawr  College.     In  1891.  without  leaving  Total  190 1-6 Ss 76,9a4,48s 

Mawr.  he  was  appointed  lecturer  on  sociol-  Total  1893-1906 906.934.485 

a  the  School  of  Folitical  Sciences  at  Colum-  y^  n^**  ti^u«;«. 

fniversity.  and  in  1894  professor  of  sociol-  ^^  ^'^^^  iiritain. 

in    that    university,    leaving   Br)^    Mawr.  ^901 ^1.926,850 

saor  Giddings  has  been  chairman  of  the  ^^\\\V.V..V.'.\'.'.'.'.V.'.V.'.\V.V.'.\    \'XriXv> 

cation  Committee  of  the  American   Eco-  1904 '. . .         x.'376,'7So 

c  Association,    and   vice-president   of   the  '^os 1,704.100 

ican  Academy  of  PoUtical  and  Social  Sci-  ^^ 4^486^ 

His  oontributions  to  eoonomic  journals  Total  1901 15.514.480 


Gild  of  St.  Matthew 
GUds 
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GILD  OF  ST.  MATTHEW,  THE:  A  Christian 
Socialist  society  founded  in  1877  by  some  of  the 
young  men  and  women  of  Bcthnal  Greco  who  had 
come  under  the  influence  of  the  Rev.  Stewart  D. 
Headlam,  citrate  of  the  pariah  church.  It  was 
the  outcome  of  the  belief  that  the  atheistic  secu- 
larism of  Mr.  Bradlaugh  and  the  Hall  of  Science 
was  the  result  of  the  secular  work  of  Christ  and 
His  Church  having  been  neglected  by  churchmen. 
When  Mr.  Headlam  had  to  leave  Bethnal  Green, 
the  gild,  with  Mr.  Fred.  Verender  as  its  secretary, 
extended  its  work  and  sent  It'Cturers  far  and  i^ide 
to  secular  halls,  working  men's  clubs,  etc.  Be- 
sides the  warden  and  secretary,  Mr.  Shuttkworth, 
Mr.  Hancock.  Mr.  Carson,  Mr.  W.  E.  Morris,  Mr. 
Dearmer,  Mr.  MolL  and  Mr.  Merson  were  priests 
who  took  an  active  part  in  the  gild  work. 

The  gild's  study  of  social  and  political  Questions 
has  made  it  a  society  of  Socialists,  sacerdotalists, 
and  sacramentalists.  It  took  an  active  part  in  the 
reception  of  Mr.  Henry  George,  and  the  propaga- 
tion of  his  principles,  with  w  hich  in  England  the 
name  of  Mr.  Verender  will  always  be  connected. 
The  Church  Refonncr  was  for  ten  years  its  organ, 
and  the  future  church  historian  will  find  the  col- 
umns of  this  publication  replete  with  valuable  in- 
formation. The  gild  is  mamly  responsible  for  the 
Christian  Socialist  movement  begun  by  Maurice 
and  Kingsley  having  spread  and  fructified  among 
"  High  Churchmen  ;  it  has  alwi'ys  been  a  small 
body^ — generally  about  100  priests  and  about  150 
laymen.  Besides  its  general  socialistic  propa- 
ganda, and  its  insistence  on  the  necessity  of 
getting  the  mass  restored  to  its  proper  unique 
place  in  the  Church  worship,  it  has  worked  for 
the  abolition  of  the  patron  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  parish  in  his  place:  for  the  State 
confining  its  educational  function  to  secular 
bchooling,  and  has  strongly  opposed  municipal 
Puritanism,  During  the  fiaster  of  1906  it  or- 
ganized a  clerical  address  of  congratulation  to 
the  thirty  Labor  members  of  Parliament.  It  also 
in  that  year  undertook  the  circulation  of  a  dozen 
little  books  of  the  Faith  and  Freedom  Press  de- 
signed to  save  the  clergy.  Sunday-school  teachers, 
and  others  from  spreading  crude  and  false  notions 
of  the  Christian  faith  which  are  the  notions  which 
skeptics  so  easily  attack. 

The  chief  work  of  the  gild  is  now  done  by  the 
members  in  their  various  parishes,  and  by  the 
circulation  of  literature.  The  books  on  which  they 
specially  rely  for  this  work  are:  The  Rev.  Thomas 
Hancock's  ** Pulpit  and  the  Press/'  "The  Banner 
of  Christ  in  the  Hands  of  the  Sociahsts,"  and 
"God  as  Our  Schoolmaster  is  Always  in  All 
Schools";  the  Rev.  Stewart  D.  HeadJam's  "Laws 
of  Eternal  Life,*'  being  lessons  on  the  church  cate- 
chism. "The  Meaning  of  the  Mass,"  ** Secular 
Schools,"  "Priestcraft  and  Process,"  "Munic- 
ipal Puritanism/*  and  "Christian  Socialism"; 
Rev.  Conrad  Noefs  "Day  of  the  Sun,"  Also  Mr, 
G,  Shea's  "What  It  Is  and  Who  Should  Join  It," 
"The  Church  and  the  Polling  Booth."  *'Dis- 
orders  in  the  Church  **  (maintaining  that  they  are 
social  and  industrial,  not  ritual),  and  many  other 
leaflets.  These  can  all  be  obtained  fro'm  Mr. 
Fred.  Verender,  376  Strand,  London,  W.  C, 
England.  Stewart  D.  Headlam. 

GILDS:  The  various  trade-  and  labor-unions» 
as  well  as  friendly  societies,  etc,»  are  treated  in 
separate  articles.  Under  this  head  are  considered 
only  the  ancient  labor-unions  and  the  medieval 
gilds. 


I.  Ancient  Labor^tJnions 

That  labor-imions  have  existed  all  through  his- 1 
tory  has  long  been  known,  but  only  reccntlf 
have  thev  been  carefully  studied.  Particulariy 
has  Mr.  C.  Osborne  Ward  investigated  the  sab- 
ject,  and  his  "The  Ancient  Lowly/*  altho  bt 
reaches  conclusions  by  no  means  accepted  by  ' 
all  scholars,  contains  a  fimd  of  valuable  mfomoA- 
tion.  According  to  Mr.  Ward,  the  ^d  grew 
from  the  family.  When  the  paterfamiHas  died 
the  oldest  son  usually  took  his  place ;  but  some 
of  the  younger  sons,  being  of  the  same  blood  ss 
the  head  of  the  family,  would  rebel  at  this*  Out 
of  this  division,  according  to  Mr.  Ward»  came 
classes — the  aristocrats,  or  heads  of  families »  and 
the  dispossest  freemen  who  were  not  slaves. 
These  developed  the  artisan  classes  and,  when 
these  united,  the  first  labor-unions.  These 
unions  were  connected  with  a  religious  cult.  As 
the  aristocrats  worshiped  the  shades  of  their  afl- 
cestons,  and  made  that  worship  the  center  of  the 
family,  so  the  labor- unions  found  their  patroa 
gods. 

The  dat«  of  the  earliest  labor  organization  cannot  be  fist; 
but  it  muiit  have  been  very  early.     As  early  a&  1  t8o  B.c.^ac^ 
cording  to  Plutarch's  "Theseus,"  one  Mcnestbeus  rose againilt 
the  aristocrats  at  Athens  to  decnand  for  the 
.  people  the  right  to  be  tnitiated  into  the  Ele1^ 

HlitOiy  sinian  mysteries.  There  must  have  been  tt 
least  some  understanding  between  worktuf: 
men  at  this  time,  and  one  of  their  first  grier- 
ances  was  th^t  they  were  excluded  from  the  aristocralic 
religious  rites,  the  aristocrats  teaching  that  working  nam  tod 
no  souls.  A  fragment  from  the  age  of  Solon  shows  that  in 
his  time  (about  600  B.C.)  trade-unions  were  common  iCn^ 
nier's  "Histoiro  dci»  Classes  Ouvriires/*pp.  38-  -^'-  '^ 
eclcbrated  Roman  Law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  t 

manner  of  organization  of  working  men,  and  i 
some  (GaitJs's  "*  Digest";  Plutarch  s  "Numa")  lu  oe  a  inia> 
lation  from  the  Greek  law  of  Solon;  and  the  law  of  Solon  is  slid 
to  be  a  paraphrase  of  the  still  more  ancient  law  of  AmsAi, 
King  of  Egypt.  References  are  found  by  some  to  tra4e- 
unjona  in  the  Bible,  in  the  time  of  Jtjshua  1 1517-14 3 7)*  aiiji 
certainly  in  the  time  of  Solomon.  Hiram  of  Tyre,  who  is  said 
to  have  been  the  architect  of  the  Temple  at  JerusaJem, 
brought  with  him  from  T^tc  3,aoo  foremen  and  40.000  fi*t 
anilicers — not  a  large  numK-r.  when  it  took  the  immotli] 
Phideas,  Cal Iterates,  the  chief  architect  Ictinus^  and  profaijitr 
50,000  unionist  craftsmen  ten  years  to  desigri  and  compli^ 
the  I'arthenon^the  perfection  of  architectural  art. 

By  the  time  of  Numa  Pompilius  we  find  unions  fully  d«v 
veloped  and  recogmEed  by  law.  (See  Plutarch's  **Nujna  ' ) 
Mommijen  ('*Dc  Coll.  and  Sodal  Rom.,'*  p.  78)  says:  *"I\tt 
relics  of  innumerable  communal  associations  of  ancient  tiiB« 
are  seen  scattered  all  throufh  Italy,  as  found  among  the  ifr 
scriptions  of  the  Italian  towns."  Down  to  b.c,  5&  of  the  tinus 
of  the  emperors,  the  right  of  working  men  in  Rome  to  orgatdM 
was  unabridged.  Numa  divided  the  unions  into  eight  great 
classes,  a  clear  witness  to  their  number, 

t^ter,  the  unions  became  innumerable.  Ward  describes  t 
great  number  both  Greek  and  Roman.  The  source  of  twr 
knowledge  of  these  is  mainly  from  inscriptions,  tablets.  aJ- 
iimns.  and  mutilated  manuscripts.  Most  of  the  historiam 
were  too  aristocratic  to  notice  labor  oxisanizations.  and.  ac- 
cording to  Ward,  the  references  they  did  make  to  uprisings  of 
slaves  and  laborers  were  mutilated  by  aristocrats. 

The  early  Greek  unions  were  called  ik%as€^tai  (or  disdpk* 
of  mutual  love),  susiiioi  [or  those  who  eal  at  a  comtnon  table), 
omoiaftkai  (or  burial  societies).  Acctwding  to  Ward*  the 
h€iaroi  and  ktUna  were  male  and  female  associates  of  labor 
societies,  and  only  later  was  the  latter  term  used  for  prosti- 
tutes, because  laborers  were  despised.  Ward  mieiitions  espe- 
cially the  Greek  ihiasoi  and  eroHot  as  general  namea  for  Gmk 
gilds.     Of  the  Roman  organizations  we  have  ivSXex  Wonna^ 

tion .     The  Fabri  navdlmm  ,orshi"  — 'rrs 

and  bojit-makcrs  of  the  Tiber:  im 

UlSkM        vascularioTum  <metal  vessel  roai 

Utginm  pistorutn  (millers);  the  LL'ji«,:.j«m  *#i- 
C^tdarium  (firemen);  the  collegium  vinariorum 
(wine  dealers);  even  the  collegium  lupanariorum  (brothd 
keepers);  the  colhtiimn  biseilariorum  (makers  of  chairs  for  the 
gods);  the  colUgium  centonariorHm  (ragpickers  or  junkmen); 
the  colUgium  soliarittm  baxiarum  (shoemakers);  the  fuUomwm 
sodahcMtH  (fullers);  the  corpus  nemtstai-i/rum  (fortune-tellers); 
the  cclUgium  armariorum  (gladiatoni) ;  the  (Cmntunumis  mim* 
irum  (actors);  the  colUeium  castrhuiarioTuwt  (sutlers);  the 
colUgium  vittatarttm  (planters);  the  collegium  farrtsni 
(mow«s),  and  a  long  list  of  others  too  numerous  to  1 
tioo. 
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ese  collegia  seem  to  have  been  scattered  all 
:he  Roman  Empire,  in  Asia  Minor,  the  Greek 
Is,  Spain,  and  uaul,  as  well  as  in  Grreece  and 
5.  Mr.  Ward  says  they  were  established  in 
ind  by  the  Romans,  and  gave  rise  to  the 
jval  gilds,  especially  in  Kent,  whence  "the 
of  Kent"  brought  the  Labor  movement  to 
Lea. 

these  tinions  were  more  or  less  combinations 
iigious  societies,  burial  societies,  convivial 
ies,  and  friendly  societies,  with  dues  and 
ts.  Each  organization  took  some  patron  god 
elebrated  his  worship.  They  had  banners 
rocessions  and  days  of  worship.  This  was 
''  to  cover  their  meeting  for  other  purposes. 
had  occasional  or  regular  convivial  meetings, 
ippers  in  common,  and  their  dues  were  some- 
sunply  exacted  to  meet  the  expense  of  these. 
;t  invariably  they  were  burial  societies  with 
X)  meet  the  expense  of  the  burial,  of  which 
icients  made  much.  Sometimes  they  were 
unions  and  friendly  societies  in  the  modem 
They  had  fixt  prayers  and  a  ritual  for  the 
ct  of  their  meetings.  Their  officers  were 
ing  officers  (of  both  sexes),  a  "  president  of 
e,  a  stewardess  or  housewife,  a  manager 
5tee,  a  recording  secretary  or  scribe,  lawyers 
end  the  members,  priests  to  conduct  the  re- 
( rites. 

I  of  the  inscriptions  give  the  best  picture  of  their  or- 
km.  One  written  in  plain  Attic  Greek  (translated  in 
mr  ArchiologUtiM)  reads:  "Because  of  rulable  and 
ninistration  of  the  common  fund  of  money  of  the  com- 
of  eranisloi,  and  having  ever  conducted  himself  with 
•  and  with  honesty;  and  because  he  has  righteously 
led  the  ftmds  successively  paid  by  the  eranistai  them- 
la  well  as  the  annual  subscription,  according  to  the  law 
ra$ias,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  in  everything  else 
he  still  continues  to  show  integrity  to  the  oath 
which  he  swore  to  the  eranistai,  therefore  hail 
yl-      Alcmeon.     The  community  of  the  eranistai 

'j rejoice  to  praise  Alcmeon,  son  of  Thon.  a 

*"*  stranger  who  has  been  naturalized — their 
president  of  finance — and  do  crown  him  with  a 
chaplet  of  foliage  because  of  his  faithfulness 
3d-will  to  tnem.  They  are,  moreover,  reioiced,  and 
be  trustees,  and  also  the  priests  (chaplains)  of  Jupiter 
ior,  and  of  Hercules,  ana  of  the  Savior  of  the  (rods, 
ey  crown  each  of  them  with  the  wreath  of  honor  be- 
f  their  virtue,  and  their  lively  interest  in  the  commu- 
the  eranistai." 

•tone  is  broken  and  the  date  is  gone,  but  it  seems  to  be 
tristotelian  period. 

these  unions  were  very  much  like  modem  trade-unions, 
in  in  advance  of  many  present  unions,  is  seen  by  the 
IS  inscription,  discovered  at  Pompeii,  showing  that 
deavorea  to  influence  politics,  and  that  they  honored 
(Ward's  translation): 

me  members  of  the   Fishermen's  Union  nominate 
IS  Rufus  for  member  of  the  Board  of  Public  Works." 
rbe  International  Gold  Workers'  Association  of  the 
Poaipeii  demand  for  Member  of  the  Board  of  Public 
^taspis  Pansa." 

rema.  the  home-bom,  with  her  pupils  in  all  risht,  put 
peUa  to  the  front  for  a  seat  on  the  Board  of  Magis- 

these  unions  Ward  ascribes  great  influence 
ient  times.     Socrates,  he  says,  was  a  mem- 

them;  and  his  last  words  as  he  lay  dying 
»  remind  his  disciples  that  they  (the  thtaso- 
btethren)  owed  their  cook  for  a  chicken  on 
^ey  had  banqueted.  Southern  Italy  had 
it  many  of  these  imions,  and  here  Plato 
a  system  of  communisms  supposed  to  have 
xmded  by  Pjrthagoras.  Jesus  Christ,  Ward 
S8  to  have  belonged  to  such  a  union,  and 
iply  have  proclaimed  successfully  to  the 
the  brotherhood  and  equality  which  the 
i  bad  long  preached  and  striven  for  in  pri- 

The  early  Christian  churches,  he  says, 
first  developed  where  these  unions  were 
;  as  at  Pergamus,  Laodicea,  Ephesus,  and 


Hierapolis  ("the  seven  churches"),  Antioch, 
Rhodes,  and  elsewhere.  Many  of  these  unions 
doubtless  became  corrupt;  their  feasts  became 
feasts  of  revelrv  and  dissipation ;  but  originally 
according  to  Ward,  the  Bacchic  festivities,  the 
Bacchanalia  and  Saturnalia,  were  not  licentious. 

These  unions  were  almost  exclusively  of  free 
working  men,  tho  occasionally  slaves  were  ad- 
mitted. But  the  condition  of  the  slaves  was 
terrible  in  the  extreme.  At  Sparta,  Lycurgus 
instituted  a  commimism,  but  it 
IUtm  rested  on  slavery  of  the  helots.  There 
were  common  tables,  but  they  were 
waited  upon  by  nearly  naked  slaves. 
The  slaves  were  State  slaves,  and  were  flogged 
once  a  day.  The  young  ephori  were  taught  to 
hunt  for  the  helots  and  kill  them  as  they  toiled  in 
the  fields,  in  order  to  keep  the  helot  class  in  sub- 
jection. Two  thousand  helots  are  known  to  have 
been  killed  in  the  fields  at  one  time.  At  Athens 
slaves  worked  the  State  mines  at  Laurium  and 
elsewhere,  both  sexes  working  naked  in  the  mines 
under  the  lash,  and  loaded  with  chains.  In 
Rome  they  were  made  to  fight  each  other  and 
wild  beasts  in  the  arena.  In  Sicily  they  were 
housed  in  dimgeons,  compelled  to  work  naked  in 
the  fields,  beaten,  tortured,  crucified.  Hence 
arose  great  slave  strikes. 

The  earliest  slave  strike  in  Greece  was  probably  a  rising  of 
the  Spartan  helots,  which  was  put  down  in  cold  blood  in  the 
time  of  Agis  I.  (about  loss  b.c).  During  the  Peloponnesian 
wars  there  was  a  great  strike  of  the  ao.ooo 
Athenian  slaves  at  Sunium,  who  went  over  in 
8|ll,Y0  a  body  to  the  enemy,  Sparta  (4 13  b.c).  An- 
«^^l^  other  strike  seems  to  have  occurred  at  the 
A«Y«MM  same  place,  b.c.  133.  when  x.ooo  slave  miners 
killed  their  overseers  and  rushed  into  the  town 
and  temple  for  sectirity,  but  were  finally  ovet^ 
powered.  According  to  Uvy  ("Annales,"  lib.  iv..  45),  the 
slaves  rose  in  Rome  407  b.c,  and  tried  to  fire  the  <aty,  but 
were  betrayed  and  the  ringleaders  crucified,  b.c  194.  the 
slaves  rose  in  Latitun  and  gained  the  city,  but  were  again 
betrayed  to  forces  marching  from  Rome,  and  some  2,000  were 
slaughtered  (Uvy,  xxxii.,  "  Epitomy ").  b.c  196,  a  great 
strike  seems  to  have  taken  place  in  Etruria.  and  another  in 
Apului,  B.C.  18S-184  (Livy,  xxxix.).  In  the  island  of  Chios 
the  slaves  rose  at  an  uncerUin  date.  and.  imder  Drimakos. 
a  soothsiyer.  escaped  to  the  mountains  and  maintainea 
independence  there  imder  their  slave  Idng.  But  finally,  ac- 
cording to  the  story,  the  Chiots  offering  a  great  reward  for 
Drimakos's  head,  the  old  man  called  a  boy  friend  to  him  and 
had  him  cut  off  his  head  to  get  the  reward,  which  the  youth 
did,  a  temple  afterward  being  built  to  Drimakos.  In  Sicily, 
under  Eunus,  143-133  b.c,  the  slaves  rose  and  conquered 
their  masters  and  chose  Eunus  king,  and  finally  had  a  force  of 
900.0^  men.  defeating  army  after  army  sent  against  them 
from  Rome  during  a  period  of  six  years.  In  Pergamus,  in 
Asia  Minor  (b.c  130),  King  Attains  willed  his  empire  to 
Rome;  but  Aristoniciis.  a  natural  brother,  roused  the  daves, 
and  offered  them  their  freedom  if  they  would  support  him. 
He,  with  his  eranoi,  defied  Rome  and  defeated  her  consular 
armies,  till  finally  overthrown  by  M.  Papema  (b.c  104). 
Another  great  slave  rising  took  place  in  Sdly  imder  Athe- 
nion,  who  united  with  the  free  workmen  and  defeated  Rome 
m  SIX  great  battles.  The  rising  of  the  gladiators  under  Spar- 
tacus  IS  better  known.  Spartacus  at  Capua  plotted  his  escape 
with  300  gladiators.  74  b.c  Gaining  weapons,  they  attracted 
slaves  and  working  men  to  them  till  they  had  ultimately  an 
army  of  ^00.000  men.  He  defeated  army  after  army  of  the 
Romans  by  shrewd  tactics  and  desperate  valor,  but  finally 
was  conquered  by  Crassus.  Spartacus  himself  perishing  in  the 
battle:  60.000  workmen  fell  in  the  battle,  and  6.000  were 
crucified  by  the  Romans  along  the  road  from  C^pua  to  Rome. 

n.  Medieval  Gilds 

The  medieval  gild  in  one  sense  doubtless 
sprang  from  the  ancient  labor-unions,  but  in  an 
important  sense  it  did  not.  Medieval  life  sprang 
from  Germanic  life,  adapted  to  and  molded  by 
the  Roman  civilization  it  overran.  Wherever 
the  Germanic  tribes  went,  in  Germany,  England, 
France,  Italy,  or  Spain,  they  fotmd  labor-imions, 
and,  as  it  were,  inherited  them.  Yet  is  the  medi- 
eval gild  essentially  German  and  not  Roman. 
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The  Roman  gilds  were  mainly  of  slaves  or  of  the 
despised.  The  medieval  gilds  were  composed 
essentially  of  freemen.  They  were  not  smiply 
trade-onions. 

Some  have  ai^iued  that  the  medieval  gCIds  sprani;  from  the 
early  common  banqiuets  of  the  Gothic  tribeis.     They  more 
probably  sprang  from  a  variety  of  causes.     The  name  "K«ld  " 
ts  probably  derived  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  gylden  or  gudau^ 
**to  pay,"  since  a  distinctive  feature  ol  all  the 
gilds  wa»  the  common  contribution  or  auess- 
OligilL        ment.     The  word  at  first  seems  to  have  been 
usved  for  any  association  for  any  purpose  that 
had  contributions  to  a  common  fund.     **The 
VB^y  gilds,'*  ^ys  Professor   Seligman,  "  had  no  connection 
with  trade  or  industry/'     They  were  largely  social,  often  pro- 
tective, sometimes  political,  almost  always  with  a  religious 
ipirit.     Says  Gierke   ("Dcutsches   Gcnossenschafts-Recht," 
p.  227):    "The  old  Germanic  ^Id  embraced  the  whole  mtan 
and  was  intended  to  satisfy  all  human  purposes;  it  was  a  union 
Btich  as  exists  to-day  only  in  our  towns  or  states;  it  answered 
at  the  same  time  religious,  moral,  social,  economical,  and  po* 
litical  purposes." 

An  important  variety  of  these  fdlds  were  the  frith,  or  ptact 
iilHs,  sworn  communities  for  the  nrolection  of  right  and  the 
preservation  of  liberty.  Many  Rilcis  were  formed  by  and  often 
composed  of  the  clergy,  A  stdl  tarter  class  were  purely  social 
and  charitable.  There  were  said  to  have  been  as  many  as  909 
gilds  in  the  county  of  Norfolk  alone.^  Contributions  to  the 
common  treasury,  masses  for  the  living,  and  funeral  rites  for 
the  deceased  brethren,  observance  of  a  mutual  charity,  and 
the  bathini^.  feeding,  and  clothing  of  100  poor  men.  are  among 
the  obligations  of  most  of  the  gilds  whose  members  promised 
to  conduct  themselves  as  righteously  as  possible,  and  be  of 
**one  heart  and  of  one  soul.' 

These  gilds,  of  one  kind  or  another,  extended 
all  over  Germanic  Europe  and  endorcd  in  most 
countries  till  the  time  of  the  Reformation » and  in 
a  few  instances  to  the  nineteenth  century.  In 
England,  Henry  VI IL  sequestered  the  property 
of  the  religious  gilds.  In  Denmark  and  North 
Germany  their  property  was  devoted  to  the 
public  service.  The  most  important,  however,  of 
all  medieval  gilds  were  the  gilds-merchant  and  the 
craft  gilds.  The  former  came  first  and  grew  to 
great  power,  becoming  often  the  real  municipal 
corporation  of  the  towns.  Gradually,  however, 
the  craft  gilds  gained  upon  them,  an<l  finally  re- 
placed them* 

nL  Gilds-Merchant 

The  ^Ids -merchant  in  all  European  countries 
seem  to  have  been  developed  about  the  same 
time.  In  England,  they  are  mentioned  first  in 
** Doomsday  Book,*'  both  knighton-gild  and  gild- 
merchant  existing  at  Nottingham.  Lincoln  is 
said  to  have  had  one  during  the  Danish  suprem- 
acy, and  soon  after  Doomsday  they  are  frequently 
mentioned  in  town  charters.  The  drapers'  com- 
pany of  Hamburg  dates  from  11 53. 
and  that  of  the  shoemakers  of  Mag- 
deburg from  II y.  Similar  associa- 
tions existed  in  Milan  about  the  same 
time.  They  were  common  in  France 
in  the  reign  of  Louis  IX.  By  the  close  of  the 
twelfth  century  they  -were  general  throughout 
Europe.  The  Hanseatic  League,  which  was  prac- 
tically a  league  of  North  German  gilds-merchant, 
and  which  came  to  have  such  power,  dates  from 
the  thirteenth  century.  Their  charters  were  es- 
sentially monopoly  licenses  to  sell.  With  the 
license  also  went  certain  privileges  and  exemp- 
tions. Says  Professor  Scli^an,  from  whose 
"Two  Chapters  on  the  Medieval  Gilds  of  Eng- 
land" we  derive  much  information: 

**  It  was  essential  for  the  merchant  traveling  from  town  to 
town,  or  even  trading  within  the  Itmrgh,  to  be  freed  from  these 
burdens,  and  we  End  accordingly  immunities  of  this  kind  in 
alcaost  every  case.  .  .  . 

"Another  privilege  that  is  often  mentioned  w  the  hansa. 
What  this  was  is  not  very  clear.  The  magnificence  of  the 
Hanseatic  League  and  its  cmuiches  in  medieval  Eng^land  arc 
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well  known,  and  the  Steelyard  of  the  basse-nierchants  ff 
Easterlings,  who  were  already  protected  by  .^thelstan.  t«- 
camc  a  renowned  institution  of  London,  .  .  .  But  the  terc 
is  much  older,  and  occurs  frequently  in  the  English  chancii, 
probably  at  first  having  reference  to  the  privilege*  of  too- 
chants  when  away  from  home.  For  the  English  had  thdr 
gilds  in  foreign  ports  also.  Its  meaning,  however,  toon  be- 
came equivalent  to  ^ild,  or  the  rights  of  a  gild,  and  in  this  gen- 
eric signification  it  la  used  all  tlirough  the  later  documents 
The  ' hanse  of  the  gild'  thus  became  a  collective  name,  which 
included  all  the  usual  attributes  of  a  trading  corporatioaj," 

The  constitution  of  the  gilds  shows  their  character.  Sdif- 
man  tells  us  that  "at  the  head  stood  the  alderman  or  mtsta*, 
who  probably  paid  something  for  his  position,  and  at  hisadJBi 
were  the  wardens  or  stewards,  and  occasionally  other  o£Bcn% 
such  as  seneschals,  ushers,  clerics,  deans,  and  chaplaiiia 
Membership  was  obtained  by  heredity,  purehase,  or  gift,aai! 
frequent  mention  is  made  of  the  scats  of  the  associates,  wfaidi 
probably  referred  to  their  petition  at  the  feafl* 
^  or  the  arrangement  of  the  booths  in  £air-tinie. 
G<0ILttitlltlOn  The  alienation  of  the  scats,  whether  by  sale  er 
^ft,  was  forbidden,  and  while  the  sons  and 
sometimes  the  nephews  and  daushtersof  lawifr 
hers  were  admitted  free  of  all  charges,  others  were  obliged  ta 
pay  an  entrance  fee  and  produce  two  stireties.  In  the  oath 
that  was  administered  on  initiation,  the  new  member  pledged 
himself  to  conform  to  the  ordinances,  to  be  subject  to  the  sanve 
burdens  as  his  fellows,  to  inform  the  officials  and  inhabitsaU 
if  he  discovered  any  merchant  in  town  who  was  not  a  member, 
and  to  obey  the  command  of  the  mayor  as  well  as  to  maantsia 
the  good  usages  of  the  city.  Peace  and  good-will  between 
the  members  were  enjoined;  provisions  of  a  charitable  chdirao 
ter,  such  as  alm-i  to  the  impoverished  and  \nsits  to  the  ii3- 
prisoned.  are  occasionally  found;  the  morning  speeches  aad 
periodical  banquets  were  not  omitted,  and  the  membemme 
admonished  not  to  forget  to  drink  their  gild -merchant,  aa 
which  festive  occasions  the  oflficers  availed  themselves  o(  the 
opportunity  to  collect  the  taxes.'* 

The  gild-merchant  was  then  at  the  outset  a 
mere  company  of  traders;  but  the  term  merchant, 
which  by  no  means  conveyed  the  same  ideas  as  at 
present,  included  not  only  those  that  carried  oa 
foreign  commerce,  but  petty  traders  of  all  kinds, 
even  artizans.  The  gild,  however,  in  course  of 
time  lost  its  character  as  a  purely  private  society, 
and  became  closely  connected  with  the  mimicipll 
organization,  alt  ho  never  identical  with  it.  When 
the  towns  and  boroughs  obtained  charters,  thcjr 
took  care  to  have  it  included  that  the  men  of 
the  place  should  also  have  their  gild-merchant. 
'*Gild  law"  often  became  the  law  of  the  town. 
But  in  England  and  the  north  of  Europe  the  gilds- 
merchant,  having  grown  rich  and  tyrannical, 
excluded  the  landless  men  of  the  handicrafts; 
these  then  uniting  among  themselves,  there  arose 
everywhere  by  the  side  of  the  gilds-merchant  the 
craft  gilds,  which  gained  the  upper  hand  on  the 
Continent  in  the  struggle  for  liberty  in  the  thir- 
teenth and  fourteenth  centuries.  In  England 
these  companies  usually  existed  side  by  side  with 
the  old  to^m  or  merchant-gild;  tmtil  at  length 
their  increasing  importance  caused  the  decay  of 
the  old  gilds,  and  the  adoption  of  these  crafts  as 
part  of  the  constitution  of  the  towns  (thirteeiith 
to  fifteenth  century). 

In  the  great  cities  like  London  and  Florence 
the  gilds-merchant,  if  organized,  never  seem  to 
have  taken  deep  hold.  The  craft  gilds  seem  to 
have  been  early  OT^ganizcd. 

IV.  Craft  Gilds 

The  origin  of  these  craft  gilds  is  more  disputed 
than  that  of  the  gilds-merchant.  There  are  three 
main  views.  Brentano,  in  his  "Gilds  and  Trade- 
Unions,"  argues  that  they  were  associations  of 
craftsmen  to  protect  themselves  from  "  the  abuse 
of  power  on  the  part  of  the  lords  of 
the  town,  who  tried  to  reduce  the 
free  to  the  dependence  of  the  imfrec," 
There  seems,  however,  little  to  sup- 

f-ort  this  view.     Dr.  Ctmninghatn  ("History  of 
ndustry  and  Commerce,"   voL  i.,  p.  310)  "says 
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•  were  "  called  into  being  not  out  of  antago- 
i  to  existing  authorities,  but  as  new  institu- 
5,  to  which  special  parts  of  their  own  duties 
J  delegated  by  the  burgh  officers  or  the  local 
merchant."  Professor  Ashley  (* *  Introduction 
^onomic  History  and  Theory")  takes  the 
ilc  ground  that  they  were  self-governing 
,es  of  craftsmen,  more  or  less  imder  municipal 
rol.  They  are,  however,  in  no  case  to  be 
tified  with  modem  trade-unions,  and  tho 
itano  and  Mr.  George  Howell  following  him 
I  held  that  modem  trade-unions  are  descended 
I  them,  there  seems  to  be  no  proof  of  this, 
prototjrpe  of  the  modem  trade-imion  is  to  be 
;nt    rather    in   the  journeymen  associations 

sprang  up  later,  as  the  craft  gilds  grow 
xxsatic  and  wealthy.  The  craft  gilds  were 
er  gilds  of  employers.  As  the  gilds-mer- 
it were  monopohes  in  traffic,  so  the  craft 
I  were  monopolies  in  production. 
le  early  charters,  says  Professor  Seligman,  all 
ain  as  a  cardinal  point  the  provision  that 
ae  should  venture  to  carry  on  the  trade  either 
le  city  or  suburbs  tmless  a  member. 
le  crafts  could  thus  not  be  initiated  without 
lission.  The  towns  often  assumed  the  right 
^cognizing  the  formation  of  gilds,  which  was 
rded  as  a  perfectly  legitimate  exercise  of 
icipal  powers.  The  regulations  of  the  craft 
i  subject  to  the  periodical  approval  of  the 
icipal  officers,  ana  the  gilds  were  formed  and 
gnized  as  welcome  auxiliaries  to  the  means  for 
enforcement  of  the  market  laws.  Care,  in- 
l,  must  be  taken  not  to  exaggerate  the  in- 
ntary  character  of  the  tmions,  for  the  early 
is  of  the  craft  gilds  were  probably,  in  part  at 
;,  the  growth  of  self-assertion.  But,  above 
the  ordinances  were  the  outgrowth  of  a  gen- 
xnedieval  policy. 

beir  constitution  resembled  that  of  the  gilds- 
chant.  The  unions  known  by  the  names,  of 
tery,  faculty,  trade,  fellowship,  or  (from  the 
fact  of  possessing  particular  cos- 
^l^^l^  tumes)  livery  company,  were  divided 
Mivoum  ^^Q  ^^Q  Qj.  ^jy.gg  categories.    At  the 

side  of  the  alderman  or  master,  the 
f  officer,  stood  four  or  six  wardens  or  searchers 

•  possest  the  general  authority  to  inspect  work 
rectify  abuses.     As  in  all  gUds,  the  social 

lerings,  processions,  and  annual  feasts  played  a 
kt  r61e,  and  we  find  here  and  there  provisions 
the  common  welfare,  assistance  to  the  needy, 

the  maintenance  of  a  chaplain.     But  these 

ordinances  of  a  charitable  character  played 
exceedingly  insignificant  part  in  the  constitu- 

of  the  craft  gilds.  The  true  significance  of 
crafts  was  economic,  not  social, 
[embership  in  the  gild  in  the  period  of  their 
iperity  depended  on  full  citizenship.  Non- 
«ns,  whetner  aliens  or  simple  strangers,  en- 
id  but  a  precarious  position.     The  qualifica- 

of  freen^an  was  necessarily  relaxed  in  the 
!  of  women,  who  were  also  admitted  as  mem- 
I,  for  certain  occupations  were  almost  ex- 
ively  conducted  by  them. 
at  participation  in  the  franchise  was  not 
igh.  A  perfect  acquaintance  with  the  de- 
I  of  the  trade  and  the  ability  to  produce  good 
k  were  in  all  cases  preliminary  requisites.  In 
,  the  main  provisions  of  the  craft,  the  very 
.  of  its  constitution,  were  the  regulations  in- 
%td  to  insure  the  excellence  of  the  products 

the  capacity  of  the  workman.  The  ordi- 
oes  almost  invariably  commence  with  a  recital 


of  the  various  subterfuges  employed  by  knavish 
artificers  to  deceive  the  public. 

The  whole  character  of  the  craft  gild  is  seen  by 
these  regulations  to  be  due  to  the  compulsion  of 
the  city  authorities  rather  than  to  any  philan- 
thropic anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  trades.  Care- 
fully ascertained  rules  as  to  the  exact  proportion 
and  quality  of  the  raw  materials  were  prescribed 
with  great  minuteness;  the  mixing  of  good  and 
bad  wares  was  strictly  prohibited,  and  the  great- 
est care  was  exercised  m  the  selection  of  proper 
tools. 

Similar  considerations  led  to  the  prohibition 
of  night-work  or  sales  by  candle-light.  Said  an 
edict :  * '  The  spurriers  shall  not  work  after  curfew, 
*  by  reason  that  no  man  can  work  so  neatly  by 
night  as  by  day,'  and  especially  because  many 
persons  'compass  how  to  practise  deception  in 
their  work,'  and  introduce  lalse  and  cracked  iron 
for  tin  and  put  gilt  on  false  copper." 

It  was  imperative  on  the  craftsman  to  furnish 
an  adequate  guaranty  of  his  fitness  to  join  the 
gild  and  pnxiuce  good  work.  This  guaranty 
consisted  in  the  fact  of  a  previous  apprenticeship 
and  the  evidence  of  a  good  moral  character.  The 
apprenticeship  continued  as  a  rule  for  seven  years, 
when,  in  Germany  at  least,  the  apprentice  was 
given  an  opportunity  to  travel  (Xvanderjahre) 
and  study  his  craft  in  other  cities.  On  his  return 
home  he  was  expected  to  produce  some  master- 
piece to  show  his  skill,  and  only  then  was  he  ad- 
mitted into  the  ^\d  of  his  trade. 

These  regulations  were  but  a  part  of  the  whole 
medieval  system.  The  Middle  Ages  were  a  pe- 
riod of  customary,  not  of  competitive  prices,  and 
the  idea  of  permitting  agreements  to 
--^  be  decided  by  the  higgling  of  the 
market"  was  an  impossibility,  be- 
cause the  laws  of  the  market  were 
not  left  to  the  free  arbitrament  of  the 
contracting  parties.  The  severance  of  occupa- 
tions was  imposed  upon  the  trades,  not  sponta- 
neously adopted  by  them,  and  the  medieval  stat- 
utes teem  with  provisions  of  this  nature,  as,  for 
instance,  that  shoemakers  shall  not  be  tanners, 
brewers  not  be  coopers,  cordwainers  not  be  cur- 
riers, butchers  not  be  cooks,  drapers  not  be  "lit- 
sters,"  while  a  statute  of  1363  admonishes  all 
artificers  and  handicraft  people  to  use  only  one 
mystery  or  occupation. 

But  the  subordination  of  the  gilds  to  the  gen- 
eral laws  of  the  realm  constitutes  only  one  half  of 
the  explanation.  The  other  half  must  be  sought 
in  the  commanding  influence  of  the  towns  in  eco- 
nomic hfe.  All  powers  of  market  and  social 
police  were  from  tne  first  massed  in  the  hands  of 
the  urban  authorities.  The  gilds  developed  and 
were  developed  by  this  Ufe.  They  aided,  too,  in 
art  and  religion. 

All  medieval  gilds,  as  has  been  said,  were  largely 
religious;  and  Gierke  says  in  his  **Deutsches  Ge- 
nossenschafts-Recht"  (p.  227):  **As  a  religious 
community,  as  a  tmion  for  worship,  which  prob- 
ably the  name  signifies,  every  gild  had  a  patron 
saint,  whose  name  it  bore,  and  by  whom  its 
members  swore,  and  an  altar  of  its  own,  which  it 
maintained.  The  erection  of  benevolent  insti- 
tutions, perpetual  masses,  and  similar  gifts  to 
the  Church,  the  giving  of  alms  and  the  assistance 
of  pilgrims,  the  maintenance  of  altar  lights,  and 
other  pious  acts  were  matters  of  the  union  and 
among  its  purposes." 

Sajrs  Mr  J[.  Bleecker  Miller:  "That  was  a  time 
when  the  Cathedral  system  was  the  religious  or- 
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ganization  of  a  great  city,  with  its  centralized 
government  tinder  one  head,  its  chapter  of  priests 
who  attended  to  the  religious  wants  of  the  city 
as  a  whole,  and  with  the  citizens  divided  accord- 
ing to  their  trades  and  professions  into  smaller 
reugious  and  political  communities,  called  gilds/' 

The  gilds  did  much  for  charity.  A  brother  of 
the  craft  would  give  house  and  lands  to  better  the 
annual  feast,  which  the  craft  always  held;  or  he 
might  found  a  school,  a  hospital,  or  an  alms- 
house, and  after  defining  the  amount  of  his  bene* 
faction,  would  leave  the  surplus,  if  any,  to  the 
discretion  of  the  gild.  Or  he  would  make  the  gild 
the  trustees  of  the  fund,  from  which  the  mass 
priest  should  receive  his  stipend  for  spiritual 
offices,  the  residue  being  left  to  the  gila  as  re- 
muneration for  management.  Occasionally  the 
corporations  bargained  for  the  amoimt  of  the 
spiritual  service,  and  refused  to  agree  to  a  pro- 
posal which  nnight  be  too  costly  for  the  fund  to 
bear.  They  exacted  fees  for  apprenticeship,  for 
taking  up  freedom  by  inheritance  or  servitude, 
and  more  lately  for  admission  into  the  gild  by  pur- 
chase. Like  prudent  men,  who  might  be  liable  to 
occasional  charg|^es,  they  saved  and  invested  these 
funds,  as  also  gifts  for  lending  without  usury  to 
poorer  citizens,  for  apprenticing  poor  boys  or 
gjirls,  or  for  marriage  portions,  or  lor  widows^  pen- 
sions,  or  for  the  reUef  of  the  destitute  members  of 
the  craft,  the  first  and  the  most  enduring  duty  of 
the  gild.  The  gild  estates,  the  chest  of  the  com- 
pany, its  revenues  and  rents,  were,  like  the  en- 
dowments of  an  academical  college,  at  once  the 
support  of  the  fraternity  and  the  means  by  which 
the  discipline  of  the  order  or  craft  was  maintained. 

Of  their  hfe  Sehgman  says : 

But  there  was  no  monopoly  or  exagrgerated  exclusivencss. 
Any  one  could  become  apprentice,  and  the  number  was  limited 
(miy  by  the  ability  of  the  master  to  support  them  or  by  con- 
siderations of  a  police  nature.  The  apprentice  formt'd  a 
member  of  the  master's  family.  For  the  principles  of  the  law 
of  Danent  and  child  were  made  applicable  to  a  certain  extent^ 
ana  all  responBibility  for  purchases  of  the  apprentices  as 
wdl  as  for  their  behavior  were  imposed  on  the  masters  by  city 
ordinance.  Prom  one  of  the  indentures  that  have  been  pre- 
«erved  wc  can  obtain  a  dear  view  of  his  position.  The  ap- 
prentice is  to  keep  his  master's  secrets,  do  nim  no  injury,  nor 
commit  excessive  waste  of  his  goods.  He  is  not  to  frequent 
taverns,  commit  fornication  or  adultery  with  the  housemaids 
or  io  town,  nor  betroth  himself  without  his  master's  permis- 
sion. He  is  not  to  wear  certain  garments,  play  at  dice, 
checkers,  or  any  other  unlawful  game,  but  is  to  conduct  liini- 
self  soberly  and  piously  as  a  good  and  faithful  ser^'ant,  or  in 
default  to  serve  double  time.  The  master,  on  the  other  hand, 
agrees  to  find  him  in  all  necessaries,  food,  clothing,  bed,  and 
so  on,  for  four  years.  In  the  fifth  ye^r  he  finds  himself,  but 
noeives  70s.  and  the  tools  of  the  trade;  and  in  the  sixth  year 
be  gets  40s.,  but  <tnd^  his  own  tools.  The  master  agrees  on 
his  side  to  teach  him  the  craft  without  any  concealment.  *  .  . 

The  condition  of  the  workmen  proper  was  essentially  sim- 
ilar* They  were  known  by  the  various  names  of  varlet,  ser- 
geant, yeoman,  garson,  bachelor,  allowc.  and  journeyman^ 
and  were  taken  for  any  stipulated  period,  although  probably 
at  fimt  engaged  by  the  day,  as  the  last  term  implies.  Re- 
strictions were  rarely  placed  on  their  number;  but  the  neces- 
sities cf  a  small  household  would  in  general  preclude  the 
master  from  employing  more  than  a  limited  number.  .  ,  , 

All  possible  dispute^  were  settled  primarily  by  the  wardens, 
some  of  whom  were  in  certain  crafta  chosen  from  the  ranks 
of  the  Journeymen  themselves.  If  the  master  refused  to  give 
the  stipulated  wages,  the  wardens  forbade  him  to  work  until 
the  obligation  should  be  fulfilled.  The  JQume>'Tnan  was  like- 
wise protected  against  other  exactions  on  the  part  of  unscru- 
pulous masters,  such  as  attempts  to  compel  him  to  serve  be- 
yond his  time  or  against  his  will,  while  a  stimulus  was  given 
to  loyal  fidehty  by  prescribing  asust&nce  out  of  the  gild  funds 
in  case  of  illness  or  misfortune.  .  «  « 

But  a  «jnflict  of  interests  was  in  general  unknown.  The 
Jotameyman  always  looked  forward  to  the  period  when  he 
would  oe  adnutted  to  the  freedom  of  the  trade.  This  was 
a  rule  not  difficult  for  an  expert  workman  to  attain.  No 
insuperable  obstacle  was  thrown  in  his  path.  In  fact,  there 
was  00  superabundance  of  skilled  labor  at  this  time.  It  was  a 
period  of  supremacy  of  labor  o>rer  capital*  and  the  master 
worked  beude  the  artisan. 


V»  Journeymen's  AssociAtioni  I 

Naturally,  however^  there  were  sporadic  caaes 
of  disaffection  on  the  part  of  workmen  against 
imagined  or  real  tnal treatment  by  the  master. 
Out  of  them  came  the  joumejinen  s  associations. 
Thus  in  1303,  in  one  of  the  earliest  craft  ordi- 
nances that  we  possess,  the  journeymen  cord- 
wainers  of  London  are  forbidden  to  assemble  or 
make  any  provisions  prejudicial  to  their  mastoi 
or  to  the  public.  But  altho  this,  as  well  as  tilt 
similar  case  of  the  journeymen  weavers  in  136a,  it- 
semblcs  to  a  certam  degree  our  modem  stnke  and 
boycott ,  it  is  not  indicative  of  any  general  bandini 
together  of  the  men  against  the  employers. 

At  first  these  associations  were  simple  fratenii.^ 
ties  of  a  social  character.  They  were  considered 
harmless  and  in  most  cases  freely  permittctL 
Sometimes,  however,  they  were  prohibited,  as 
tending  to  weaken  the  paternal  authority  of  the 
craftsmen.  The  ** congregations*'  of  the  jour* 
ncymen  cordwainers  above  mentioned  were 
doubtless  of  this  class,  and  continued,  for  over 
three  quarters  of  a  century  later  they  are  again 
charged  with  making  an  *ille^al  fraternity,  for 
which  they  sought  a  confirmation  from  the  Pope. 
The  general  proclamation  of  13S5  was.  however, 
not  directed  especially  against  such  associations, 
as  has  been  represented.  For  this  forbade  conspir- 
acies and  combinations  of  all  kinds,  and  did  not 
mention  the  worlvmen  at  all.  Probably  the  regu- 
lation was  designed  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of 
such  riots  as  had  taken  place  during  Wat  Tyler's 
uprising  in  1381.  The  character  of  the  "earlv 
journeymen's  gilds  is  shown  by  their  fraternities 
in  Coventr>%  where  the  journeymen  or  young  peo- 
ple of  various  trades,  *' observing  what  meny 
meetings  and  feasts  their  masters  had»  them- 
selves wanted  the  like  pleasure,  and  did  therefore 
of  their  own  accord  assemble  together,  and  for 
their  better  conjunction  make  choice  of  a  master 
with  clerks  and  officers."  But  as  this  was  found 
to  be  to  '*  the  prejudice  of  the  other  gilds  and  dis- 
turbance of  the  city,"  the  mayor  and  citizens  pe- 
titioned the  king,  in  1425,  to  abolish  them. 

The  journeymen's  associations  which  later 
seem  to  have  been  quite  common  (for  a  statute 
of  1402  speaks  of  "fraternities  or  gilds  of  serv- 
ants" in  general)  were  thus  mere  social  brother- 
hoods, formed  by  the  young  **  desirous  of  merry 
meetings  and  feasts.**  It  is  not  permissible  to 
cite  them  as  proving  any  conflict  octween  labor 
and  capital  at  this  period.  The  unions  were 
everywhere  confined  to  the  youths^  who  in  turn 
gradually  became  masters  and  were  enrolled  as 
full  members  of  the  craft  gild  proper.  But  grad- 
ually this  changed.  The  gilds  became  too  rich 
and  strong,  and  were  hated.  Says  Professor  Jaroes. 
in  a  chapter  written  for  McNeill's  ''Labor  Mo%*c- 
ment*': 

The  complaints  about  the  heartless  policy  of  the  gilds  be^ 

gan  as  early  as  the  fifteenth  century,  and  ilid  not  die  out  ufxtil 

the  ^Ids  themselves  died.     During  the  fifteenth  cenmry  lb« 

abolition  of  the  cilds  was  demanded  on  this  groiind.     Wbea 

Hetiry  III.,  of  francc,  in  1581,  extended  the  pro\isioQs  of 

the  gilds  to  all  branches  of  mechanical  indtiK 

try  in  France,  the  Parliament  refused  at  fint 

IroVUmll     to  register  the  edict.     In  1614,  the  third  tttati 

in  France  moved  the  aboUtion  of  the  jildiij 

16*4,  a  party  in  the  city  council  of  Bm 

in  1669,  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  in  the  German  Pa 

ment.  made  the  same  motion.     In  Prussia,  beginning  ^ 

1688,  a  scries  of  laws  was  adopted  looking  toward  the  i^oa 

tion  of  the  gilds  in  the  direcUon  of  grrater  freedom,  aa 

the  interest  of  a  growing  industry.     But  the  chief  attack  11 

the  old  gitd  system  came  on  its  theoretical  side  from  / 

Smith  and  the  French  PhysiooaU. 
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aaid  the  physiocrBtic  school  of  economists,  made  the 
» labor  the  property  of  every  person  by  giving  to  every 
Ota  and  referring  mm  to  labor  as  a  means  of  satisfying 

This  property  is  the  first  in  order  of  time,  the  most 
id  the  most  inalienable.  Owing  to  the  restrictions  on 
taintained  by  the  gilds,  the  poor  are  condemned  to  pro- 
precarious  existence  under  the  control  of  the  masters, 
r  in  poverty  or  to  betake  themselves  and  their  industry 
ign  lands.  Just  as  the  whole  existing  system  of  law 
ooeeded  from  the  selfish  efforts  of  privileged  classes, 
sisted  every  reform,  so  in  making  the  regulations  in 
to  organization  of  the  system  of  apprentices  and  jour- 
1  the  councilors  of  the  government  had  always  been 
sloyers.  They  served  merely  to  secure  to  the  masters 
at  of  the  apprentice  for  a  long  time  at  a  very  low  rate 
s  or  for  no  wages  at  all;  to  keep  down  the  wa^es  of  the 
tnan  and  to  diminish  competition  by  limiting  the 
:  of  masters.  It  is  one  of  the  first  duties  of  justice  to 
ose  whose  only  property  consists  in  the  skill  and 
h  <^  their  hands  from  the  limitations  placed  upon  them 
gilds. 

tice  and  economic  expediency  thus  united 
nanding  the  freedom  of  labor.  The  same 
ad  for  freedom  of  industry  and  of  contract 
lade  by  those  interested  in  the  large  indus- 
hich  was  now  beginning  to  rise  in  England. 
;ild  system  was  in  the  mterest  of  the  small 
»yer,  but  opposed  to  the  interest  of  the  large 
»yer.  The  mere  requirement  that  a  man 
1  have  passed  through  an  apprenticeship, 
on  the  Continent,  a  joumeymanship  also, 

in  the  way  of  those  who  wished  to  utilize 
capital. 

is  theory  and  pecuniary  interest  united  in 
ading  the  abohtion  of  the  old  system.  In 
re,  the  old  system  was  abolished  on  the 
>rable  night  of  Aug.  4,  1789.  In  Germany, 
ia,  in  18 10,  was  the  first  to  do  awav  with 
Id  system  completely.  England,  under  the 
ol  of  the  large  capitalists,  abolished  the  ap- 
ice  law  of  1562  in  1814. 
5  prohibitions  of  coalitions  of  laborers  were, 
/er,  left  on  the  statute-books.  The  prohi- 
is  in  England  were  abolished  by  the  law  of 
In  France  they  were  not  abolished  tmtil 

for  all  Germany  not  until  187 1 ;  for  Austria 
ro.  Nevertheless,  many  traces  of  the  medi- 
gilds  still  remain,  especially  in   England. 

-rONDON.) 

Scotland,  the  companies  of  merchant  free- 
itiU  exercise  great  power,  and  the  magistrate 
n  rank  to  the  mayor  (provost)  is  the  dean  of 
ild.  But  all  these  modem  city  gilds  are 
y  mere  inherited  monopolies. 

BNCBS:  Tks  Ancient  Lowly,  by  C.  Osbom  Ward,  1886 ; 
Ki#  History  and  Development  of  Guilds,  by  L.  Brentano, 
;  Ten  Chapters  on  the  MedictwU  Guilds  of  England,  by 
L  A.  Seligman,  1887. 

X,  ALFRED  HENRY:  English  Labor  Mem- 
if  Parliament;  bom  at  Rochdale,  1856; 
lenced  work  at  seven  by  selling  newspapers ; 
t  ten  was  employed  as  half-timer  in  a  cotton- 
At  the  age  of  twenty-three  he  went  to  Old- 
where  he  worked  as  a  cotton-spinner.  In 
he  became  chairman  of  the  Crompton  coop- 
^e  society,  and  ten  years  later  was  appointed 
al  secretary  of  the  Bolton  Operative  Spin- 
Association.  In  1899  he  became  a  justice 
J  peace.  Elected  to  Parliament  in  1906  for 
Kstrict  of  Bolton,  he  was  chairman  of  the 
imentary  Committee  of  the  Trades-Union 
?ess  for  1906-7.  Address:  61  Hampden 
t,  Bolton,  England. 

JMLABL  CHARLOTTE  PERKINS  (formerly 
STETSON) :  American  author  and  lecturer; 
in  Hartford,  Conn. ,  1 860 .  She  early  took  an 
i  interest  in  social  matters,  and  in  1890  be- 


gan lecturine  in  California  for  the  Nationalists; 
since  then  sne  has  lectured  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  and  in  England.  She  has  been 
identified  with  the  Socialist  Party,  the  People's 
Party,  and,  especially,  the  Woman's  Movement. 
For  nine  months  (1895-96)  she  was  engaged  in 
settlement  work  in  Cmcago.  Mrs.  Gilman  is  a 
liberal  Socialist.  She  advocates  the  economic 
independence  of  women;  and  she  believes  that 
social  life  is  organic,  that  industries  are  the  or- 
ganic functions  of  society,  and  that  human  work 
IS  not  proportioned  according  to  individual  de- 
sire but  to  the  social  energy  previously  supplied 
to  the  individual.  Hence  she  maintains  that 
property  rights  inhere  in  the  consumer's  needs, 
because  only  when  these  needs  are  met  can  society 
secure  his  best  product.  Among  her  works  may 
be  mentioned:  "In  This  Our  World,"  a  volume 
of  verse,  1898;  "Women  and  Economics,"  1898; 
"Concerning  Children,"  1900;  "The  Home," 
1903;  "Human  Work,"  1904.  Address:  179  West 
Seventy-sixth  Street,  New  York  City. 

GILMAN,  NICHOLAS  PAINE:  American  cler- 
gyman and  sociologist;  bom  in  Quincy,  111.,  1849. 
His  early  education  was  obtained  in  the  public 
schools  and  academies  of  Maine  and  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  at  the  Harvard  Divinity  School,  from 
which  he  was  graduated  in  1 8  7 1 .  From  1872-84, 
with  the  exception  of  1878-81,  when  he  was  pro- 
*  fessor  in  Antioch  College,  he  was  pastor  of  Uni- 
tarian churches  in  Scituate,  Bolton,  and  Wayland, 
Mass.  Mr.  Gilman  was  associate  editor  of  the 
Unitarian  Review  of  Boston,  1885-90;  editor  of 
the  Literary  World  of  Boston,  1888--96 ;  and  editor 
of  The  New  World,  1892-1900.  From  1892  to 
1896  he  was  secretary  of  the  Association  for  the 
Promotion  of  Profit  Sharing,  and  editor  of  Em- 
ployer and  Employed,  In  189^5  he  became  pro- 
fessor of  sociologv  in  Meadville  Theological  School, 
Meadville,  Pa.  \n  addition  to  numerous  articles 
on  religious  and  theological  subjects,  he  has  writ- 
ten :  "Profit  Sharing  between  Employer  and  Em- 
ployee," 1889;  "Laws  of  Daily  Conduct,"  1801; 
Socialism  and  the  American  Spirit,"  1893;  A 
Dividend  to  Labor,"  1899 ;  "Methods  of  Industrial 
Peace,"  1904.     Address:  Meadville,  Pa. 

610 JA,  MELCHIORRE:  Italian  economist; 
bom  in  Piacenza,  Italy,  1767.  Receiving  priest's 
orders,  he  welcomed  the  entry  of  the  French  into 
Italy,  and  argued  for  the  establishment  of  an 
Italian  republic.  Made  State  historian,  he  lost 
this  position  by  a  work  he  wrote  on  divorce  (1803), 
and  being  afterward  placed  in  charge  of  the  Ital- 
ian statistics,  he  lost  this  office  by  his  criticism  of 
State  officials.  He  was  in  prison  for  eight  months 
in  1820  on  a  charge  of  conspiring  with  the  Carbo- 
nari. Gioja  was  among  the  foremost  Italian 
economists  of  his  day,  a  leader  in  statistical  sci- 
ence, and  a  critical  student  of  all  economical 
schools.  He  largely  favored  State  interference. 
Among  his  works  are:  "Nuovo  Prospetto  delle 
Scienze  Economiche,"  18 15-19;  and  "Filosofia 
della  Statistica,"  1826.     He  died  in  1829. 

GIRLS*  FRIENDLY  SOdETY,  THE:  A  society 
organized  in  England  for  women  of  all  ages  and  of 
all  ranks  of  society  in  all  parts  of  the  world  for 
mutual  help.  Its  aim  is  declared  to  be  to  set 
before  its  members  a  high  ideal  of  purity  of 
thought,  word,  and  deed;  to  help  them  to  be  true 
to  that  ideal;  to  be  a  standing  witness  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  purity  of  life  and  conduct  for  every 
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woman  and  girl  in  the  land ;  to  ^ard  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  girls  who  are  growing  up  to 
womanhood  from  acknowledged  dangers,  and  to 
extend  to  them  the  boon  of  loving  Christiati 
fellowship  and  of  fellowship  in  Christian  work. 

The  various  departments  include  help  for  sick 
members,  the  care  of  workhouse  children,  registry 
work,  protection  in  emigration  and  in  traveling, 
the  provision  of  lodges  and  recreation  rooms*  in- 
dustrial training,  and  the  encouragement  of  tem- 
perance and  thrift.  There  are  1.44^  branches 
and  164.174  members.  The  patroness  of  the 
English  society  is  the  queen  and  the  society  en- 
rolls some  ^ooiooo,  Secri'tary:  Miss  Ethel  Smith, 
Central  office:  39.  Victoria  Street,  Westminster, 
S.  W. 

The  Girls'  Friendly  Society  in  America  was 
organized  1877.  It  has  487  branches  and  5,848 
associates  and  23,714  members  and  probationers 
in  the  United  States.  Getveral  Secretary:  Miss 
Eve  Alexander.  659  West  Lexington  Street.  Balti- 
more, Md.  Central  office :  Church  Mission  House » 
New  York  City. 

GLADDEN,  WASHIHGTOIf;  American  author 
and  clergyman  ;  burn  at  Pottsgrove,  Pa.,  1 836 ;  was 

fatiuated  from  Williams  College  in  1859  (D,D., 
L.D.) .  He  entered  the  Congregational  ministry 
and  held  several  pastorates;  since  1S82  that  of 
the  First  Congregational  Church  at  Columbus, 
Ohio,  He  has  been  a  voluminous  writer  of  books 
and  articles*  particularly  on  Christian  social 
problems  and  work.  He  represents  the  progress- 
ive, tho  not  radical.  Christian  Social  thought, 
favoring  many  socialist  proposals  and  principles; 
yet  he  is  not  a  Socialist.  Recently  he  attained 
particular  prominence  by  urging  that  the  Con- 
gregational Missionary  Society  should  return  a 
large  gift  from  Mr.  J.  D.  Rockefeller,  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  "tainted  money.'*  Among 
his  works  may  be  mentioned :  **  Working  Men  and 
Their  Employers,"  1876;  "Applied  Christian- 
ity," 1887:  "Tools  and  the  Man/'  1893;  and 
"Christianity  and  Socialism,"  1905.  Address: 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

GLASGOW:  Among  the  cities  of  the  world 
Glasgow  has  a  preeminent  reputation  for  the 
boldness  of  its  municipal  enterprise.  It  is,  how- 
ever, seriously  handicapped,  as  compared  with 
many  European  towns,  ty  the  fact  that  it  has 
been  built  almost  entirely  on  privately  owned 
land,  a  circumstance  which  renders  every  im- 
provement scheme  highly  expensive.  The  local 
habit,  too,  of  building  the  dwellings  in  tenement 
blocks  of  four  fiats  or  stories,  with  one  outer  en- 
trance and  inner  staircase  common  to  them  all, 
and  in  which,  as  a  rule,  some  twelve  families  re- 
side, causes  a  great  crowding  of  the  population. 
Except  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city*  tnere  are  no 
gardens  or  front  plots  whatever,  each  tenement 
block  being  provided  with  an  asphalted  back 
court  with  a  common  wash-bouse  and  ash-pit. 
It  takes  a  vast  deal  of  municipal  improvement  to 
give  a  favorable  aspect  to  a  city  so  closely  built  as 
this,  with  the  children  compelled  to  pass  their 
outdoor  life  on  the  streets.  The  streets  them- 
selves, however,  are  wide  and  excellently  made; 
and  in  the  center  of  the  city  there  are  numerous 
handsome  warehouses,  shops,  and  public  build- 
ings. Next  to  London,  Glasgow  has  the  largest 
population  of  any  British  town.  Within  the  mu- 
nicipal boundaries  it  has  800.000  inhabitants: 
with  suburbs  included  there  are  about  1,000,000 


{1906) ,  About  one  fifth  of  the  people  are  of  Iri^ 
birth  or  descent.  The  chief  industries  are  engi' 
neering,  iron -founding,  ship-building,  and  textile 
manufactures.  Its  shipping  is  the  greatest  in 
the  world,  and  its  warehouse  accommodation  and 
genera!  commercial  trade  is  unrivaled  for  a  town 
of  its  size.  Its  university  and  its  other  education- 
al institutions  are  of  a  high  rank.  Lord  Kelvin, 
the  famous  physicist .  was  professor  in  the  univer- 
sity for  some  forty  years. 

The  era  of  municipal  enterprise  in  Glasgow  be- 
gan with  its  water  scheme  in  i860,  the  first  great 
undertaking  of  the  kind  in  Britain.      Previous  10 

that  time  the  city  had  been  poorlv 
Kimidi>&l    s^Ppli^d   with   water   by    a   private 
EiitarDziiM  c*^ii^P^"y.  ^  number  of  old  wc!"^    -^'^ 
'^         the  muddy  water  of  the  river 

The  municipality  boldly  Ian 
out  on  a  scheme  to  bring  the  water  from  Loch 
Katrine,  thirty-seven  miles  away,  at  an  initial 
cost  of  $10,000,000.  Since  then  additional  cul- 
verts have  been  laid,  until  the  total  capital  in- 
vested in  the  enterprise  amounts  to  more  than 
$20,000,000.  The  charge  for  water  is  rated  as 
low  as  five  pence  in  the  pound,  as  compared  with 
one  shilling  and  twopence  {nearly  treble  the  price) 
charged  by  the  old.  private  company,  ^feve^• 
theless,  after  allowing  for  all  expenditures,  in- 
cluding sinking-fund  and  interest  on  capital,  a 
clear  profit  of  some  $21,000  is  carried  forward 
every  year,  Glasgow  was  also  one  of  the  fir?t 
cities  to  municipalize  its  gas  supply  (1869)  at  an 
initial  cost  of  over  $2,500,000,  since  increased  by 
extensions  of  the  system  to  $10,^00.000,  Again, 
notwithstanding  that  the  rate  charged  per  thou- 
sand cubic  feet  has  been  reduced  from  45.  7<i.  to 
21.  i^. ,  and  after  allowing  for  all  expenditures,  in- 
cluding sinking-fund  and  interest  on  capital,  a  net 
profit  of  $250,000  is  available  every  year  toward 
paying  off  the  debt.  The  city  also  owns  its  elec- 
tric supplv.  from  which  it  derives  considerable 
profit ;  an<f  it  was  the  first  British  town  to  adopt  a 
municipal  telephone  service  in  competition  with 
the  private  ^fational  Telephone  Company,  re- 
ducing the  charges  by  one  half,  and  again  making 
a  proftt.  This  service  was  sold  at  cost  price  in 
1906  to  the  Government  Postal  Department, 
which  intends  taking  over  the  entire  telephone 
systems  of  the  coimtry. 

Another  great  scheme  adopted  by  Glasgow 
w^as  that  of  the  City  Improvement  Trust  (i866), 
which,  together  with  subsequent  improvements 

and  housing  schemes,  has  quite  rc- 
Cltv         modeled  the  central  part  of  the  cilT. 

Iap«»Tement  ^^"f^  ^^^^  ^^^°  ^!f^P^  ^^^J*  ^^^^"^ 
Tmit  widened,  and  artizans  dwellmgs 
erected;  so  that  the  old  *'salt  mar- 
ket,** "High  Street/*  and  other 
quarters  made  famous  by  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
novels  have  been  modernized  beyond  all  recog- 
nitiom  These  improv^ements  have  not,  however, 
been  accomplished  without  contingent  draw- 
backs. The  squalid  and  criminal  classes  have 
been  dispersed  among  the  more  reputable  work- 
ing class  population,  where  their  depraved  habits 
have  had  a  contaminating  effect.  Thus  it  is  said 
that  drunkenness  has  been  spreading  among  the 
working  girls  and  women,  and  that  the  chil<&en|s 
manners  have  suffered,  "Hooliganism/*  too,  is 
unfortunately  wide-spread,  chiefly,  it  is  said, 
among  the  Irish  laboring  class.  Perhaps  the  most 
doubtful  of  Glasgow* s  schemes  is  that  of  the 
Municipal  Model  Lodging  Houses.  There  are 
some  seven  establishments  of  this  kind*  accom- 
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ting  altogether  (in  1905)  3,166  men  and  348 
n.  Each  person  has  a  separate  sleeping 
le  for  which  a  charge  of  three  and  a  half  to 
ind  a  half  pence  a  night  is  made;  a  common 
j-room  is  provided;  food  is  cooked  free  of 
5r  charge ;  and  there  are  baths  and  recreation 
stttached. 

5re  are  many  social  reformers  who  incline  to 
pinion  that  these  Model  Lodging  Houses 
to  lower  the  standard  of  living  among  the 
ng  class,  and  to  discourage  civic  responsi- 
,  home  Hfe,  and  regular  habits.  As  a  make- 
however,  they  are  a  great  improvement 
the  dens  formerly  provided  by  private  lodg- 
>use  keepers  for  that  class  01  people.  A 
le  experiment  was  made  in  1896  by  the  es- 
Imient  of  a  "family  home"  at  a  cost  of 
3o.  Its  use  is  restricted  to  widowers  with 
ies.  There  are  160  bedrooms,  each  capable 
xnnmodating  one  adult  and  three  children,  a 
ion  dining-room,  kitchen  with  steam  cook- 
>ilers,  a  nursery,  recreation  hall,  and  baths, 
ent  is  for  a  widower  and  one  child  $1  a  week, 
ith  three  children  $1.25.  Board ,  consisting  of 
fast,  dinner,  and  tea,  is  at  the  rate  of  twenty- 
:ents  per  dav  for  adults,  forty-four  cents  a 
for  one  child,  and  $1  a  week  for  three  chil- 
Children  of  school  age  are  sent  to  the  public 
Is,  and  those  imder  school  age  are  nursed 
rared  for  during  the  day.  At  present  the 
just  about  clears  its  expenses. 
iSgow  is  the  pioneer  of  municipal  trollevs, 
he  remarkable  success  of  its  system  has  led 
towns  in  Britain  to  follow  its  example. 
Perhaps,  too,  the  fame  of  its  profit- 
^^jnmjm  able  enterprise  in  this  direction  has 
been  one  of  the  chief  incentives  in 
the  great  movement  in  favor  of  mu- 
ll socialism  in  Britain.  It  is  also  worthy 
te  that  the  demand  for  the  mimicipaliza- 
rf  the  trolley  service  in  Glasgow  was  chiefly 

0  the  propaganda  of  the  Socialists  in  the 
»  Council  and  among  the  electorate  of  the 

The  cars  were  taken  over  from  the  exist- 
rivate  company  in  1892.  Since  then  the 
inpality  has  electrified  and  greatly  extended 
ystem.     The  economic  results  have  been 

striking.  The  wages  of  the  men,  which 
srly  ranged  from  as  low  as  165.  a  week,  are 
ixt  at  a  minimum  of  2  55. ,  and  at  the  same 
the  hours  of  work  have  been  shortened  from 
erage  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  to  ten  hours  a 

The  minimum  fare  has  been  lowered  from 
enny  to  half  a  penny,  and  fares  for  long  dis- 
s  have  been  so  much  reduced  that  it  has  been 
lated  that  in  fares  alone  the  commimity  now 
over  $1 ,000,000  a  year.  In  addition  to  this 
is  a  net  profit,  after  paying  interest  on  cap- 
ad  allowing  for  a  sinkmg-fund,  etc.,  of  about 
0,000  a  year,  of  which  about  $850,000  is  re- 

1  for  depreciation  and  a  reserve  fund,  and 
t  $150,000  is  contributed  to  the  rates.  The 
tn  now  extends  to  neighboring  towns  seven 
:ht  miles  east  and  west  from  the  center  of  the 
and  the  municipality  manufactures  some  of 
mcars. 

enormous  cost  Glasgow  has  recently  been 
engaged  in  disposing  of  its  sewage  so 
^^  as  to  avoid  polluting  the  river.  Two 
JJjJi  great  undergroimd  conduits  have 
^^  now  been  made  on  the  north  side 
of  the  river  by  which  the  sewage  is 
:ted  and  treated  by  chemical  precipitation 
Utration,  the  solid  matter  being  afterward 


pressed  into  cakes  and  sold  as  a  manure.  An- 
other conduit  is  being  niade  on  the  south  side,  and 
when  this  is  completed  the  entire  sewage  of  the 
city  will  be  disposed  of  by  this  method.  In  1868 
Glasgow  decided  to  establish  a  Cleansing  Depart- 
ment, and  now  the  whole  work  of  scavengenng  is 
done  by  its  own  staff.  The  refuse  is  sifted,  a  por- 
tion being  sent  to  the  destructors  and  a  portion 
being  sold  to  farmers,  for  which  purpose  the 
Cleansing  Department  owns  nearly  i  ,000  railway 
wagons.  The  wharves  and  docks  and  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  river  are  under  the  management  m  a 
public  trust  on  which  the  City  Cotmcil  is  repre- 
sented. 

The  city  owns  six  large  public  halls  in  several 
of  which  municipal  concerts  and  organ  recitals 
are  given  every  Saturday  afternoon  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  year  for  a  nominal  charge. 
Band  performances  are  also  given  in  the  public 
parks.  There  are  eight  splendid  municipal  bath- 
mg  establishments,  and  free  libraries  are  estab- 
lished in  every  district.  The  city  owns  half  a 
dozen  great  public  parks,  as  well  as  a  fine  subur- 
ban estate  recently  gifted  to  it.  A  unique  posses- 
sion is  a  large  mountain  headland,  some  ten  miles 
long  and  one  to  three  miles  broad,  situated  be- 
tween two  beautiful  arms  of  the  Firth  of  Clyde, 
about  thirty  miles  from  the  city,  which  by  the 
terms  of  the  gift  must  forever  be  retained  as  a 
holiday  groimd  for  the  people.  The  city  ^so 
owns  a  small  island  and  several  farms  upon  which 
experiments  with  the  unemployed  are  being  made. 

The  further  mimicipal  undertakings  must  be 
briefly  summarized.  There  are  pubhc  markets, 
abattoirs,  technical  colleges,  boarding-schools, 
children's  gymnasia,  art-galleries,  a  People's 
Recreation  Palace,  bowling-greens,  wash-houses, 
Itmatic  asylums,  hospitals  for  infectious  diseases, 
fire-brigaaes,  etc.  The  City  Cotmcil  is  also  agita- 
ting strongly  to  obtain  powers  from  Parliament 
to  tax  land  values,  and  the  more  advanced  sec- 
tion of  its  members  are  pressing  proposals  for 
municipal  fire-insurance,  coal-supply,  milk-de- 
pots, and  bakeries. 

The  Corporation  of  Glasgow  consists  of   the 

Lord  Provost,  bailies,  and  town  councilors,  the 

latter  being  elected  for  a  term  of  three  years.   The 

councilors  in  turn  elect  from  among  themselves 

the  bailies  who  act  as  magistrates  in 

nt^        the  police  courts,  but,  imlike  alder- 

Gover^ent  ^^^  ^.  England,  have  no  extended 

«vY«nuiioii»  ^^^  ^^  office.     The  Lord  Provost  is 

chosen  annually  by  the  CoimciL  Un- 
til the  advent  of  the  Labor  Party  (about  1890) 
the  Council  elections  were  not  fought  on  political 
or  party  lines;  each  candidate  stood  solely  upon 
his  own  record  or  program.  There  is  now,  how- 
ever, a  tendency  for  candidates  to  come  forward 
as  nominees  of  sections  such  as  the  Ratepayers 
or  Anti-Municipalization  Party,  the  Temperance 
Party,  and  the  Labor  Party.  The  last  named 
numbers  about  a  dozen  in  a  council,  which  is 
composed  of  about  eighty  representatives,  but 
the  majority  of  the  members  are  usually  favorable 
to  progressive  enterprises. 

Recently  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  lessen 
the  drunkenness  of  the  citjy^  by  the  restriction  of 
licenses  and  the  closing  of  public  houses  (which 
open  at  8  a.m.)  at  10  p.m.,  an  hour  earlier  than 
formerly.     In  Glasgow,  as  in  all  Scottish  towns, 

fiublic  nouses  are  completely  closed  on  Sundays, 
t  is  noticeable  that  in  recent  years  the  strict  re- 
ligious observance  of  Stmday  has  disappeared, 
Sunday  concerts  and  political  meetings  and  all 
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manner  of  pleasure-seeking  being  now  quite  com- 
mon in  the  city. 

J.  Bruce  Glasibr. 

GLASIER,  J.  BRUCE:  Scotch  Socialist  and 
editor ;  bom  in  Glasgow,  1859.  As  a  boy  he  herded 
sheep  in  the  county  of  Ayr,  and  later  was  appren- 
ticed to  an  architect ,  and  afterwards  engaged  m  de- 
signing art  metal  work.  One  of  the  first  avowed 
Socialists  in  the  modem  movement  in  Britain, 
as  far  back  as  1879  and  1880  he  advocated  So- 
cialist views  in  Glasgow.  He  took  an  active  part 
in  the  Henry  George,  Crofter,  and  Irish  Land 
League  agitations.  Together  with  a  few  other 
Socialists  he  founded  the  Social  Democratic 
Federation  in  Scotland,  but  seceded  from  that 
body  when  the  Socialist  League  was  formed  in 
1884.  Glasier  was  for  many  years  the  most 
active  apostle  of  socialism  in  Scotland,  writing 
locally  but  contributing  also  articles  to  Morris's 
Commonweal.  He  joined  the  Independent  Labor 
Party  on  its  formation  in  1893,  and  in  the  same 
year  married  the  young  Socialist  speaker  Kathe- 
rine  St.  John  Conway;  since  then  both  have  de- 
voted their  lives  to  the  Socialist  agitation.  Gla- 
sier was  elected  chairman  of  the  Independent 
Labor  Party  in  succession  to  Keir  Hardie;  and 
at  the  general  election  in  1906  he  contested  the 
Bordesley  division  of  Birmingham  as  a  Socialist. 
He  is  now  (1007)  editor  of  the  Labor  Leader, 
which,  under  nis  management,  has  become  the 
chief  organ  of  the  Socialist  and  the  Labor  move- 
ments in  Great  Britain.  Author  of  numerous  so- 
cialist pamphlets  and  songs.  Address:  Chapel- 
en-le-Frith,  Derbyshire,  England. 

GLENN,  JOHN  M.:  Secretary  of  the  Sage 
Endowment  (a.  v.)\  bom  Baltimore,  1858; 
graduated  at  Washington  and  Lee  University; 
was  admitted  to  the  Maryland  bar  1881,  and 
actively  practised  law  ten  years.  Increasingly 
interested  in  practical  philanthropies,  he  has  since 
devoted  his  time  wholly  to  philanthropic  work. 
He  became  chairman  of  the  joint  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  Federated  Charities  of  Baltimore, 
secretary  of  the  State  Tuberculosis  Commission, 
lecturer  on  social  work  at  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, president  of  the  National  Conferences 
of  Charities  and  Corrections  (1901);  since   1004 

f  resident  of  the  Supervisors  of  City  Charities, 
n  1907  he  was  chosen  first  director  of  the 
Sage  Endo\NTnent.  His  wife,  Mrs.  Mary  W.  B. 
Glenn,  has  been  his  active  associate,  as  also 
secretary  of  the  Baltimore  Charitv  Organiza- 
tion Society.  Address:  30  Broad  Street,  New 
York  City. ' 

GLOVER,  THOMAS:  English  Labor  Member 
of  Parliament;  bom  at  Prescot,  Lancashire,  1852; 
worked  in  the  coal  mines  at  the  age  of  nine ;  and  in 
1867  was  appointed  secretarj-  of  a  local  branch  of 
the  Miners  Union.  In  1880  he  was  instrumental 
in  founding  the  St.  Helens  District  Miners*  Asso- 
ciation; and  he  also  helped  to  found  the  Miners' 
Federation  of  Great  Britain.  He  has  been  treas- 
urer of  the  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Miners'  Fed- 
eration since  190^,  and  in  1906  was  returned  to 
Parliament  from  St.  Helens.  Address:  56  Bick- 
erstaffe  Street,  St.  Helens,  Lancaster,  England. 

GOBLET,  RENE  MARIE:  French  Socialist; 
bom  at  Aire,  Pas-de-Calais,  1828;  entered  the 
legal  profession,  then  journalism,  and,  later, 
politics.     In  1870   he  was  procureur-g^n^ral  at 
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Amiens;  and  in  187 1  a  representative  for  Lt 
Somme,  being  a  Republican  of  the  Left,  and  tbo 
at  first  a  supporter  of  the  government,  he  gradn- 
ally  became  more  and  more  independent.  Fnmi 
January  to  August,  1882,  he  held  the  portfolio  of 
the  Interior  in  the  Frevcinet  Cabinet;  and  from 
April,  1885,  to  December,  1886,  that  of  Public 
Instruction  tmder  Brisson.  From  1886-87  he 
was  President  of  the  Council;  and  from  April, 
1888,  to  Af)ril,  1889,  Minister  of  Forei^  Affairs. 
He  is  considered  a  leading  Socialist  m  Frendi 
Government  circles.  In  1891  he  was  elected  a 
senator  for  the  Department  of  the  Seine,  and  in 
189^  a  deputy  from  the  first  arrondissement  of 
Pans.     Failingof  reelection  in  1898  he  retired  to 

Erivate  life.    Besides  numerous  essays,  etc.,  he 
as  published:  "La  Revision  de  la  Constitution/' 
1893. 

GODIN,  JEAN  BAPTISTE  ANDRE:  French 
politician;  fotmder  of  the  FamilisUre  at  Guise; 
lx>m  at  Esqueh^ries,  Aisne,  181 7.  Early  engag- 
ing in  industry,  in  1847  he  moved  his  worl»to 
Guise,  and  became  interested  in  cooperation  as  a 
disciple  of  Fourier.  In  1859  he  commenced  his 
famous  Familistbre,  or  communal  home,  and 
rapidly  developed  it.  In  1870  he  was  elected 
Mayor  of  Guise,  and  in  187 1  representative  for 
Aisne.  In  187 1  he  published  his  "Solutions  So- 
ciales."  an  account  of  his  Familisth'e.  He  fuDy 
established  profit-sharing  in  1876,  and  in  1886 
made  the  Familistkre  de  uuise  a  cooperative  soci- 
ety, associating  in  his  firm  thirty-two  clerks  or 
workmen.  From  1876-88  the  average  sales  were 
(,935,600  francs,  with  a  gross  profit  of  735,000 
rs.,  which  were  distributed  among  the  worlonen, 
the  capital,  the  common  fund,  the  educational 
fund,  and  the  sinking-fund.  The  Familisttre  is 
organized  like  a  great  family.  It  has  its  buildings 
for  habitation,  baking-house,  steward's  office, 
nursery,  schools,  pension  bank,  and  insurance 
office.  In  1888  the  corporation  had  13  associis, 
67  sociStaires,  and  52  participants,  out  of  1.217 
employees.  The  industry  carried  on  is  the  mak- 
ing of  stoves,  ovens,  and  smaller  hardware.  There 
are  three  big  buildings  with  1,800  inJiabitants, 
each  family  having  two  or  three  rooms.  Each 
building  encloses  an  interior  court,  covered  with  a 
glass  roof  and  paved  with  cement.  The  building 
is  four  stories  high.  The  stores  of  the  association 
on  the  lowest  story  of  the  centiul  portion  of  the 
building  contain  whatever  is  necessary  for  ordi- 
nary need  and  comfort,  without  reference  to  lux- 
uries. The  social  palace  can  accommodate  1,500 
persons,  who  can  do  their  marketing  and  shopping 
under  covered  galleries,  without  traversing  more 
than  200  vards.  Much  attention  is  given  to  edu- 
cation, t^abies  can  be  left  by  their  mothers  in 
a  creche  from  7  a.m.  to  7  p.m.  There  is  consider- 
able social  life.     Godin  died  in  1888. 

GODWIN,  MARY  WOLLSTONECRAFT:  Eng- 
lish educational  reformer:  bom  at  Hoxton,  a  dis- 
trict of  London,  1759.  Forced  early  to  earn  her 
own  living,  she  became  governess  in  the  family  of 
Lord  Kingsborough,  in  Ireland.  She  soon  re- 
solved to  devote  herself  altogether  to  literary 
work,  and  began  to  translate  from  the  Frenci.  In 
1702  appeared  her  best  kno\^^l  work,  "A  Vindi- 
cation ot  the  Rights  of  Woman."  Her  book  was 
mainly  a  plea  for  equality  of  education,  for  State 
education,  and  for  the  joint  education  of  the  sexes. 
It  was  a  strong  protest  against  the  assumption 
that  woman  was  only  the  plaything  of  man ;  and 
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sserted  that  intellectual  companionship  was 
[lief  and  lasting  happiness  of  marryige.  She 
glv  dealt  with  dan^rous  questions,  incident- 
pheld  greater  freedom  of  divorce,  and  denied 
jtemity  of  the  torments  of  hell.  Having 
S3rmpathy  with  the  ideas  back  of  the  French 
lution,  she  went  to  Paris  and  remained  there 
g  the  Reign  of  Terror.     In  1 796  she  was  mar- 

0  William  Godwin,  and  died  in  giving  birth 
daughter,  who  became  the  wife  of  the  poet 

DWIN,  WILLIAM:  English  clergyman  and 
r;  bom  at  Wisbeach,  Cambridgeshire,  1756; 
i  a  Nonconformist  minister.  Educated  for 
ither's  profession,  he  was  at  first  more  Cal- 
tic  than  his  teachers,  becoming  a  Sandema- 

of  which  sect  he  savs  that  they  were  the  fol- 
•s  of   "a  celebrated  north-country  apostle, 

after  Calvin  had  damned  ninety-nine  in  a 
red  of  mankind,  has  contrived  a  scheme  for 
ling  ninety-nine  in  a  hundred  of  the  follow- 
f  Calvin." 

quaintance  with  French  revolutionary 
jnt  led  Godwin  to  exchange  the  pulpit  for 
en,  and  he  removed  to  London  to  engage  in 
.ture.  His  first  work,  *  *  Historical  Sketches, ' ' 
with  no  success,  and  he  was  reduced  to 
ry  and  despair;  but  through  his  work  he 
ne  acquainted  with  Fox,  Sheridan,  and  other 
f  leaders,  and  he  turned  his  attention  to 
cs.    The  American  Revolution,  closely  fol- 

1  by  that  of  France,  excited  the  public  mind, 
n  1793  Godwin  wrote  his  "Inquirv  Concern- 
Political  Justice."  This  was  followed  by 
i  Adventures  of  Caleb  Williams,"  a  remark- 
novel,  intended  to  illustrate  his  political 
s. 

1796  Godwin  married  Mary  Wollstonecraft. 
both  held  the  same  views  regarding  the  sla- 
of  marriage,  and  since  they  only  married  at 
r  the  sake  of  possible  offspring,  the  marriage 
oncealed  for  some  time,  and  the  happiness  of 
ivowed  married  life  was  very  brief.  Mrs. 
rin  died  in  giving  birth  to  a  daughter,  after- 
the  second  wife  of  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley. 
ares  of  a  family  led  him  to  contract  a  second 
[age  with  Mrs.  Clairmont  in  1800. 
dwin  wrote  school-books;  an  admirable 
t  of  Chaucer"  (1801);  "Fleetwood,"  a  novel 
Is.,  1803);  "Mandeville"  (1817);  a  "Treatise 
jpulation,"  a  refutation  of  Malthus  (1820); 
istory  of  the  Republic  of  England"  (4  vols., 
-28);  "Cloudesley"  (1830);  "Thoughts  on 
*  (^^33)'  As  he  grew  old,  he  modified  his 
3ns  on  politics  and  society,  and  especially  on 
iage,  which  he  warmly  commends  in  some 
J  later  works.  He  was  appointed  to  a  gov- 
ent  position,  but  continued  to  write,  "Delo- 
,"  a  novel,  and  "Lives  of  the  Necromancers" 
among  his  latest  works.  Many  of  his  books 
translated  into  foreign  languages.  He  died 
ndon  in  1836. 

dwin  was  an  intense  individualist,  holding 
all  control  of  man  by  man  was  wrong,  and 
government  must  disappear.  But  all  was 
done  by  discussion,  and  matured  change  re- 
ig  from  discussion.  His  "Political  Justice" 
5t  created  the  English  radicalism  of  the  early 
5f  the  century,  and  led  to  the  milder  liberal- 
i  to-day.  In  it  he  maintained  that  natural 
onship  had  no  claim  on  man,  nor  was  grati- 
to  parents  or  benefactors  any  part  of  ius- 
w  virtue.     Property  was  to  belong  to  him 


who  most  wants  it;  accumulated  property  was  a 
monstrous  injustice.  Hence  marriage,  which  is 
law,  is  the  worst  of  all  laws,  and  property  the 
worst  of  all  properties.  His  life  was  published  in 
1876  in  two  volumes,  under  the  title  "William 
Godwin,  His  Friends  and  Contemporaries." 

GOEHRE,  PAUL:  Socialist  writer;  bom  April 
18,  1864,  at  Wurzen,  Saxony;  studied  theology  at 
Leipsic,  1885-88;  became  assistant  pastor  at 
Schonbach  and  Ldbau;  was  at  the  same  time 
associate  editor  of  the  Christliche  Welt.  Deeply 
interested  in  social  and  industrial  conditions,  he 
entered  a  factory  at  Chemnitz  as  a  common  la- 
borer in  the  spnng  of  1890.  He  later  described 
his  experiences  in  a  book,  "Drei  Monate  Fabrick- 
arbeiter  und  Handwerksbursche  "  (Three  Months 
in  a  Factory),  1891;  he  went  then  to  Berlin  to 
study  political  economy,  and  became  (1891)  gen- 
eral secretary  of  the  Evangelical  Social  Congress, 
and  while  in  this  office  he  conducted  an  inquiry 
into  the  condition  of  agricultural  laborers.  In 
1894  he  became  pastor  of  a  church  in  Frankfort- 
on-the-Oder,  where  he  had  mostly  working 
men  in  his  congregation.  He  resigned  in  1897, 
and  was  with  Naumann  (q.  v.)  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  National-Sozialen  Party  (q.  v.), 
but  disagreed  with  its  tendency,  and  joined  the 
Social  Democrats  in  1899.  He  was  elected  to  the 
Reichstag  in  1903,  but  resigned  owing  to  attacks 
made  on  him  by  some  of  the  members  of  the 
party.  Author:  "The  Evangelical  Social  Move- 
ment: Its  History  and  Aims."  1896;  "How  a 
Clergyman  Became  a  Socialist,"  1900;  "Social- 
ism and  Liberalism,"  1902;  "Recollections  of  a 
Workingman,"    1903. 

GOLD  AND  SILVER:  The  color,  luster,  and 
power  of  resisting  oxidation  possessed  by  gold 
have  caused  it  to  be  considered  a  precious  metal 
from  the  earliest  times.  Allusions  to  gold  are 
frequent  in  the  Jewish  Scriptures  and  in  classical 
writings.  Jewelry  and  vessels  found  in  Egjrptian, 
Greek,  and  Trojan  tombs  show  the  perfection  at- 
tained in  working  gold,  while  the  value  attached ' 
to  it  is  shown  by  its  being  used  in  religious  wor- 
ship and  in  its  being  chosen  by  the  poets  to  de- 
scribe the  glory  of  the  gods. 

L  Supply  of  Gold 

The  ancient  supply  of  gold  seems  to  have 
come  from  Eastern  Africa,  and  arotmd  the 
sources  of  the  Indus.  In  the  times  of  the  Ro- 
mans gold  does  not  seem  to  have  been  so  abtm- 
dant,  tho  gold  was  worked  near  Apulia  and  in 
Spain.  After  the  discovery  of  America  it  was 
brought  in  large  quantities  from  Mexico,  Brazil, 
and  other  South  American  countries.  Between 
1829  and  1838  it  was  found  in  Siberia  and  largely 
exported.  The  great  gold-fields  of  California 
were  discovered  in  1848,  by  accident,  by  a  Mr. 
Marshall,  who  found  particles  of  gold-dust  in  a 
mill-race  on  the  estate  of  a  Captain  Sutter.  It 
led  to  intense  excitement. 

In  Feb.,  185 1,  the  gold-fields  of  Australia  were 
discovered  near  Bathurst  by  a  Mr.  Hargraves, 
and  this  led  to  a  series  of  discoveries,  and  a  rush 
to  Australia  {q.  v.).  Gold  was  discovered  in 
South  Africa  in  1867,  but  the  great  gold-mines  of 
the  Transvaal  were  not  actively  worked  till  the 
early  eighties,  since  when  they  have  grown  into  a 
leading  position.    The  most  famous  gold-mines  of 
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Europe  are  those  of  Hungary  and  Transylvania. 
The  great  Alaskan  discoveries  and  the  rush  to 
the  Klondike  began  in  1897. 

The  greater  part  of  the  gold  of  the  world  is 
obtained  by  washing  from  detrital  deposits 
alon^  the  bieds  of  rivers;  a  smaller  quantity  is 
obtamed  by  crushing  and  washing  quartz. 

n.  Silver 

Silver,  like  gold,  has  been  known  and  prized 
from  the  earliest  ages.  Phidon,  King  of  JtginsL, 
is  said  to  have  struck  coins  in  silver  B.C.  86p. 
Silver  currency  was  adopted  by  the  Romans  m 
269  B.C.  It  was  largely  used  by  Greek  and  Ro- 
man artists.  The  silver-mines  of  Mexico  were, 
however,  until  quite  recently,  bv  far  the  richest 
known  to  exist.  Until  the  remarkable  discoveries 
of  silver  ore  in  Nevada  and  adjoining  states  in 
1859  and  i860,  Chile  and  Peru  had  long  stood 
next  to  Mexico  in  their  yield.  Bolivia  is  also  rich 
in  silver.  Of  European  countries,  Spain  is  the 
most  productive. 

The  great  silver-mining  industry  of  the  U. 
S.  had  no  existence  before  i860.  The  pros- 
pectors and  pioneers  who  traversed  Arizona, 
Idaho,  Nevada,  Colorado,  seeking  for  gold,  in 
the  years  between  1850  and  i860,  fell  upon  silver 
unexpectedly.  The  g[reatest  silver-mine  ever 
known  was  discovered  in  this  way  in  1858-59,  on 
the  eastern  foot-hills  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  This 
was  the  celebrated  *'Comstock"  mine,  which  was 
found  by  James  Shinney  and  Henry  Comstock, 
who  parted  with  their  interests  for  a  trifle,  not 
knowmg  its  value.  A  portion  of  the  mine  was 
worked  in  1860-61,  and  by  1865  it  had  yielded 
the  value  of  $30,000,000;  and  a  city  of  20,000  in- 
habitants was  planted  on  its  site.  Idaho  and 
Montana  became  silver-bearing  territory.  Up  to 
1879  the  value  of  the  silver  yield  of  Colorado  was 
about  only  $16,000,000.  Two  years  later  the 
mines  of  Leadville,  alone,  not  discovered  till  1877, 
yielded  as  much. 

m.  Statistics 

All  the  statistics,  except  as  stated,  are  from 
the  report  of  the  Director  of  the  U.  S.  Mint  (1006) : 

In  the  calendar  year  1905  the  world  produced 
18,243,911  fine  ounces  of  gold  of  the  value  of 
$377,135,100.  exceeding  1904  by  1,453.560  fine 
ounces,  or  $30,047,800,  equivalent  to  8.6 -h  per 
cent. 

The  greatest  increase,  1,326,212  fine  ounces, 
was  in  Africa,  which  was  followed  by  the  U.  S. 
and  Mexico,  with  373,262  and  169,400  fine  ounces, 
respectively.     The  largest  decrease  was  in  Russia. 

The  great  producing  countries  were  Africa, 
5,482,296  ounces;  the  U.  S.,  4,265,742  otmces; 
Australasia,  4,156,692  otmces;  Russia,  1,078,356 
ounces;  Mexico,  779,181  ounces;  Canada,  700,- 
800  ounces;  and  British  India,  563,817  ounces. 
The  British  Empire  leads  with  over  11,000,000 
ounces,  or  about  60  per  cent  of  the  total.  The 
U.  S.  produced  23  -h  per  cent. 

The  world's  product  of  silver  in  1905  amotmted 
to  167,727,934  fine  otmces,  of  the  commercial 
value,  at  6 1  cents  per  ounce — the  average  price 
in  New  York  in  that  year — of  $102,314,000,  an 
increase  in  production  of  3,391,526  fine  ounces 
over  1904,  and  an  increase  in  value,  owing  to  the 
rise  in  price  of  3  cents  per  otmce,  of  $6,998,900. 

Mexico  held  the  first  place  with  6^,040,865  fine 
otmces;    the   U.    S.    following   with    56,101,600 


ounces.    The  remaining  large  producers  woe 
Australasia,  12,561,600  ounces;  Canada,  5,074.875 
ounces;  (Germany,  5,820,947  ounces,  and  Pen,  1 
5,169,659  ounces. 

The  commercial  value  of  the  world's  prodll^ 
tion  of  the  precious  metals  in  290^  was  $479,449,- 
100,  an  increase  as  compared  with  the  value  of 
the  yield  of  1904  of  $34,890,600. 

I.  Production  of  Gold  and  Sxlvxr  in  tbb  U.  S.,  1903 


Statb  or  Tbrri- 

Gold 

Silver 

Total  vmfaK 
(silver  at 

TORY 

Value 

Comniercial 
value 

lU^iiinefoal 
value) 

Alabama 

Alaska 

•41.500 

x4.9a5.600 

3,691,300 

19.197. 100 

35,701,100 

94.800 

z,075.6oo 

16,900 

$x83 
I03,aza 

'66o!oao 
7.895.108 

4.956.616 

8.307.367 

3.576.735 

3x6.489 

8.053 

54.339 

133 

100.190 
58.194 

.  «S4.49f 

6.395.078 

zaa 

79.834 

1.647 

$4X.«I 

i5,oa8,8it 

4.980.777 

x9.857.iM 

33.596.»oi 

6.039.13 
16.961 

13.096.667 

*•« 

131.959 

1,399.119 

95.991 

7.013.090 

61.494 

956.39; 

XX.435.97S 

5.191 

449.834 
95.347 

Arizona 

California 

Colorado 

Idaho 

Maryland 

Michigan 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nevada 

4.889,300 

193.900 
1,344.900 

^    95. 100 

6,913.900 

3.300 

x.900 

5,140,900 

5.000 

370,000 

93.700 

New  Mexico 

North  Carolina... 

Oregon 

South  CaroHna... 
South  Dakota.... 

Tennessee 

Texas 

UUh 

Virginia 

Washington 

Wyoming 

Total 

$88,180,700 

$34,931,976 

$133,401,676 

3.  Coin  AGS  op  thb  Unitbd  States 

8XNCB    X873 

Fiscal 

Gold 

Silver 

Ybar 

Value 

Dollars 
coined 

Subsidiary 
coined 

1873 

$35,949,337*00 

$977.xSo 

$1,968,645.50 

1874 

50.443,690.00 

3.S88.900 

9.394.70X.39 

»875 

33.553.965.00 
38,170,963.00 

5.697.500 

4.379.868.00 

1876 

6.139,050 
9.163.900 

X  9.994.45  9. 50 
X0.387.O35-00 
8.339.3 1 1. 50 

X877 

44.078,109.00 
59,798,980.00 
40,986.913.00 

1878 

19.95 1.5x0 

1879 

37.997.500 

ihi'.sl 

1880 

56,157.735-00 

97.933.750 
97.637.955 

1881 

78,733.864.00 

1a.oxx.75 

X882 

89,413.447  00 

97.779.075 

X 1.3 13. 75 

X883 

3s.936.998. 00 

28,xxi,iX9 

794.351.15 

1884 

97.939,814.00 
34.861,133.00 

28,090.930 
98.598,559 

673.457.80 

X885 

330.407.65 

x886 

34,077.380.00 

99.838,005 
33.966,831 

x83.449.95 

1887 

29,393.979  00 

1,099.659.75 

x888 

38,364,171.00 

39,7x8.673 

1,4x7.493.95 

X889 

95.543.91000 

33.793.860 

73x,686.40 

X890 

33,031,748.00 

35.993,816 

893.010.70 

X891 

34,173.303.00 

36.233,801 

3.039.9 18.  j5 
6.659.8XX.60 

1893 

35.506,987.00 

8,329,467 

1893 

30.038.140.00 

5.343.715 

7.3x7.330.90 

»894 

99.474.9 13  00 

758 

6.034.  X40. 30 

X89S 

43. 933. 4  75. 00 
58.878.490.00 

3.956,0x1 

5.1x3.469.60 

1896 

7,500.833 

3,939.8x9.90 

X897 

71.646.705  .00 

91,203,701 

3.134.085-65 

1898 

64,634.865.00 

10,002,780 

6.483.804  00 

X899 

108,177.180.00 

18.354,709 

9.466.877. 65 

1900 

107,937.110.00 

18,394.084 
34.398,850 

13.876.849.15 
XO.966.648.50 

1901 

99.065,7 15   00 

1902 

61.980.s72. 00 

19,403,800 

xo.7x3.569. 45 

1903 

45.721.77300 

17.972,785 

8.033.75X.9S 

1904 

308.618.643.00 

10,101,650 

7.7x9.931.00 

190S 

79.983.692.00 

310 

9,x33,66o.6o 
4.0x6.368.10 

X906 

53.003,097.50 

Totel... 

$1,933,498,014.50 

$607,359,120 

$169,039,376.34 
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3.  Production  op  Gold  akd  Sxlvbr  di  tbb  World 

L  X493  to  1885  is  from  a  table  of  averages  for  certain  periods,  compiled  by  Dr.  Adolph  Soetbeer;  for  the  yean  z886  to  1905 
the  production  is  the  annual  estimate  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Mint.) 


Pbriod 


Gold 


Annual  average  for  period 


Fine  oimces 


Value 


SiLVBR 


Annual  average  for  period 


Fine  ounces         Coining  value 


zsao 

44 

60 

80 

z6oo 

so 

40 

60 

80 

1700 

ao 

40 

60 

80 

z8oo 

10 

ao 

30 

40 

50 

SS 

60 

«s 

70 

75 

80 

8S 

90 

95 ••• 

1900 

5 

Total  for  periods 


186.470 

230,194 

373.596 

a  19,906 

337.267 

273.918 

266.845 

281,955 

297,709 

346,095 

412,163 

613.42a 

791. 21X 

665,666 

571,948 

571.563 

367,957 

457.044 

652,391 

ii76o.5oa 

6,410,334 

6,486,36a 

5.949.58a 

6,370,086 

5.59Z.OZ4 

5.543.XXO 

4.794.755 

5,461. a8a 

7.883.565 

13.446,939 

15,579.746 


$3,855,000 

4.759.000 

5.656,000 

4.546.000 

4.90S.000 

5,663,000 

5.5x6,000 

5.838.000 

6.x54,ooo 

7,  X  54. 000 

8,520,000 

1 3, 68  X, 000 

x6,3s6,ooo 

13,76 1,000 

xx,833,ooo 

XX.8 15,000 

7,606.000 

9.448.000 

x3.484.000 

36,393.000 

X3a, 5x3.000 

134,083.000 

iaa.089,000 

x39.6x4.000 

xxs,S77.ooo 

1x4.586,000 

99,1x6,000 

1x3,895.000 

163,947.000 

257i30X,xoo 

333,061.900 


X.5X  1,050 
2,899.930 
10,0x7.940 
9,638,935 
x3.467.635 
x3.596.235 
x3.654.340 
xx.776,545 
10.834,550 
xo,993,o85 
xx,432,S40 
13.863,080 
x7.x4o,6x3 
20,985.59x 
38.361,779 
38,746,933 
x7.385.755 
X4,8o7.oo4 
19.x75.867 
25.000,342 
28,488,597 
29.095,428 
35.401,972 
43.0s  X.583 
63.317.014 
78.775.603 
92.003,944 
x08.9xx.43 1 
x57.58x.33x 
x6s.693.304 
x6s.038,093 


9x,954.ooo 
3.740.000 
za.953.000 
z  3,450,000 
x7.4x3.000 
17.579.000 
x6,36z,ooo 

Z5.236,000 

z4.008.000 

Z4.2Z3,000 

Z4.78z,ooo 

Z7.934,ooo 

aa,x63.ooo 

27.x33.000 

36,540,000 

37.x68,ooo 

33,479,000 

i9,X44,ooo 

24.793.000 

33.440,000 

36,834,000 

37.6x8,000 

45.772,000 

55*663,000 

8X1864,000 

xoz,85x,ooo 

xx8,955,ooo 

x40,8x5,ooo 

2Q3.742.ooo 

3x4,339,700 

213.369.700 


564.857.380     $xz,676,640.xoo 


9.653.67  X.S07 


$i3,48x,5X4.7oo 


LLioN  Valub  of  thb  Silvbr  Dollar  [37  xi  Grains 
PuRB  Silvbr]  at  thb  Annual  Avbraob  Pricb 
Silvbr  bach  Ybar  from  1837 


$.  Coinaob  of  Nations  of  thb  World 


Ybar 


Value 


\l 


$ I . 009 
1 .008 
X.023 
X.023 
1. 018 
X.007 
X  .003 
X  .008 
z.004 
x.oos 

X.OIt 

z.008 
1 .01, 

I.O 

X.034 
X.035 
1 .04  a 
X  .042 

1.039 
1.039 

1 .046 

X.039 
1.052 

X.04S 
X.03X 
1.041 
X  .040 
1.040 

1.035 
X.036 
X.037 
z.025 
x.034 
1.037 
1.035 


Ybar 


1872 
1873 
1874 
187s 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
x88o 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
x888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
189a 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896, 
1897 
1898. 
1899 
1900. 
1901, 
1902, 
1903 
X904 
X905 


Value 


$1 .033 
z. 00368 


.96086 
.90039 
.92958 
.89223 
.86938 
.88564 
.87575 
.87833 
.85754 
.85904 
.82379 
.7693X 
.75755 
.72683 
.72325 
.80927 
.76416 
.67401 
.60351 
.49097 
.50587 
.52257 
.46745 
.45640 
.46525 
.47958 
.46093 
.4083s 
.41960 
.44763 
.47200 


Calbndar  Ybar 


1903 
X904 
1905 


Gold 


$340,499,547 
45s.427.085 
245.954.257 


Silver 


$211,795,829 
z76,5o8,646 
Z03. 880,305 


IV.  Ratio  of  Gold  to  SUver 

The  columns  showing  the  amount  of  silver  pro- 
duced to  one  tmit  of  gold  in  dollars  and  in  ounces 
were  prepared  by  Mr.  George  B.  Waldron,  down 
to  1894. 

For  purposes  of  comparison  are  added  Dr.  Soet- 
beer's  estimates  of  the  commercial  ratio  of  gold  to 
silver  down  to  1832,  the  estimates  of  Pixley  and 
Abell  from  1833-78,  and  those  of  the  Director  of 
the  Mint  from  1879-94.  Variations  between  the 
highest  and  lowest  ratios  of  each  period  are  given 
in  the  next  column  from  1 687-1 894,  bas^  on 
daily  London  quotations  beginning  with  1833. 

The  question  of  the  relative  value  of  gold  and 
silver  and  the  currency  problems  arising  from  this 
have  long  been  among  the  burning  economic  ques- 
tions of  modem  times.  We  give  here  only  tabular 
statements  of  the  facts  for  all  discussion  of  them, 
referring  the  reader  to  articles:  Bimetallism; 
Currency;  Contraction  and  Expansion  of 
Currency;  Money. 

The  facts  seem  to  be  as  shown  in  the  following 
tables. 

For  the  ratio  since  1904  see  tables  3,4^ 


Gold  and  Silrer 
Good  Templan 
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Silver 

C!OI1l|iiePCIAI 

SUver 

Coamiereial 

pro- 
duced 
to  one 
of  gold 

value  of  silver 

to  one  of 

gold 

Significant  historical 

Calbn- 

DAR 

to  one 
of  gold 

value  of  nlvw 
to  one  of 

- 

Calbn- 

DAR 

h 

||^ 

Significant  hktorial 

Ybass 

1 

III 

evenU 

Ybars 

1 

events 

8 

1 

1 

1 

1 

< 

1 

< 

>'^ 

X493-iSao 

8.10 

11.30 

1492.  Discoveryof  America 

1872 

10.47 

15.63 

.49 

i8js.  Sceadinavian  Uoiai 
fofiued  on  a  gold  hMik 

iSai-i540 

12.60 

11.20 

1521.     Cortex    completes 

1541-1560 

36.62 

11.50 

the  conquest  of  Mexico. 

1873 

13.59 

15.92 

.56 

1873.  SUver  demooetiad 
faitheU.S.    Ftenc 

1561-1580 

43-79 

11.50 

1581-1600 

56.76 

11.90 

1874 

12.60 

x6.i7 

.6a 

by  the  Latin  Unkm. 

1601-1630 

49  64 

13.00 

1631-1640 

47.44 

13.40 

187s 

13.17 

16.59 

.63 

1875.  HoUand  tmpmk 
the  coinage  of  Hhrer. 

I 64 I- 1660 

41.77 

13.80 

166 1-1680 

36.39 

14.70 

1876 

1351 

17.88 

4.05 

Z876.  Rumt  suspends  tie 

1681-1700 
1701-1720 

31.76 
a7.74 

14.97 
15.21 

:Vs 

1877 

11. 36 

17. aa 

i.Sa 

coinage  of  silver. 
Z877.    iHnland  adoplstle 

I7ai-i740 

22.60 

15.09 

.60 

gold  standard. 

1741-1760 

21.66 

14.75 

X.12 

1878 

12.  76 

17'94 

Z.98 

Z878.  U.  S.  retons  ti 
Umited    lemonetisBtiai 

1761-1780 

31.53 

14.73 

•73 

I 78 1-1800 

49.41 

15.09 

1.32 

179a.    U.  S.    Mint  estab- 
lished.    Ratio  15  to  1. 

of  silver. 

1801-1810 

50.30 

15.61 

.82 

1879 

14.08 

18.40 

1.76 

1879.  Resnmptionofs|Mii 

i8ii-i8ao 

47.25 

15.49 

1.14 

1816.    England     demone- 

1880  

14.55 

18.05 

.41 

paymenU  in  the  U.  & 

1821-1830 

32.40 

15.80 

•25 

tizes  silver. 

1881 

15.83 

18.16 

.69 

1831-1840 

29.40 

15.76 

.53 

1834.    U.    S.    Mint    ratio 

1882 

17.53 

18.  ao 

.86 

188a.  War  with  Bgypt. 

changed  to  x6to  1. 
1847.  Gold  discovered  in 
California.     Panic. 

1883 

19.32 

18.64 

.4S 

1841-1848 

14.35 

15.85 

.40 

1884 

16.59 
17.48 

18.57 

.70 

1849 

16.85 

15.78 

.20 

i88i 

19.41 

x.s6 

'"Ui^^^fS^ 

1850 

14.03 

15.70 

•  55 

1886 

18.19 

ao.78 

a. 39 

185 1 

9.46 

15.46 

.42 

1851.  Gold  discovered  in 
Australia. 

1887 

18.79 

ai.13 

1.79 

i8sa 

4.89 
4.18 

15 -59 

•  51 

1888 

20.41 

21.99 

x.Si 

1853 

15.33 

•  42 

1889 

20.12 

22.  10 

1.27 

1854 

i8ss 

5.09 
4.81 

15.33 
15.38 

•  24 

•  45 

i8«8.  Gold  discovered  in 
Queensland. 

1890 

1891 

21. 93 
21.70 

19.76 
20.92 

4.39 
a. 33 

"fein^?&.r*^ 

1856 

4.40 

15.38 

•  44 

1892 

21.63 

23.7a 

3.34 

189a.   Gold   standard  it- 

x8S7 

4.88 

15.37 

.34 

Dlaoes  silver  standard  is 
Austria-Hungary. 

1858 

5.21 

15.38 

.28 

»?S9 

5.22 

15.19 

.24 

18^9.    Discovery  of  silver 

X893 

21.27 

a6.49 

6.58 

1893.  Suspension  of  sihtf 

i860 

5.48 

15.29 

.28 

coinage  in  India  and  ic- 
of  act  0^x890  in  the  U.& 

1861 

6.28 

15.50 

.41 

186 1.  Opening  of  American 
Civil  War. 

186a 

'863 

6.71 
7.36 

15.35 

.28 

1862.  Gold  and  silver  at  a 
premium  in  the  U.  S. 

1894 

18.89 

3a. 59 

5.aa 

15. 37 

.19 

1864 

7.31 

15-37 

.46 

1493-1600 

30.25 

11.48 

.70 

186s 

6.91 

15.44 

■  35 

1865.    End    of    American 

1601-1700 

40.81 

13.97 

a.  20 

1866 

1867 

6.70 
8.3a 

15.43 

.53 

Civil  War. 

1701-1800 

30.0a 

14.97 

X.60 

15  -57 

•  23 

1868 

7.32 

15.59 

.25 

1868.    Valuable  silver- 

1801-1848 

28.98 

15.69 

1.14 

mines  opened  in  Colo- 

1849-1873 

6.88 

15.48 

1.26 

1869 

1870 

7.15 

IS -60 

.26 

rado. 
i87<)-7i.   Franco-Prussian 

War. 
1871-73.  Germany  demon- 

1874-1894 

17.52 

20.22 

18.97 

7. 7a 

15.57 

•  44 

1871 

15.59 

1806-1894 

13-94 

16.65 

19.88 

9. 12 

etizes  silver. 

1493-1894 

19.34 

13.95 

23.72 

The  commercial  ratio  of  gold  to  silver,  from  the 
time  of  Herodotus  (bom  484  B.C.)  down  to  the 
year  1 7 1 7 ,  is  shown  in  the  following  from  the  letter 
of  Lord  Liverpool  to  the  King  of  England  (see 
'*  Coinage  Laws  of  the  U.  S.,"  1894,  p.  435): 

In  Persia,  according  to  Herodotus 1  to  1  if 

In  Greece  at  same  period 1  to  13 

In  Greece  in  the  time  of  Plato i  to  12 

In  Greece  it  is  stated  hy  Xenophon  at 1  to  10 

After  the  plunder  of  gold  from  the  Temple  of 

ApollOj  according  to  Menander,  it  was 1  to  10 

In  the  reign  of  Alexander  the  Great  it  was. ...  1  to  10 

In  Rome,  according  to  Pliny  the  Elder 1  to  io§| 

In  Rome,  after  the  tribute  from  the  Etolians. .  1  to  10 
The  plunder  of  gold  from  the  Gauls  by  Julius 

Ca'sar  reduced  the  proportions  to 1  to  7  J 

In  the  reign  of  Claudius,  Tacitus  states  it  at.. .  1  to  12^ 
Until  the  reign  of  Alexander  Servius  it  contained  1  to  1 2% 

In  the  reign  of  Constantine  the  Great 1  to  oi| 

The  disorders  in   the   Roman   Empire  under 

Arcadus  and  Honorius  raised  it  to 1  to  14! 

From  which  it  appears  that  gold,  unless  when 

deprest  by  sudden  and  unusual  occurrences, 

or  enhanced  by  a  dread  of  public  insecurity. 

may  be  stated  to  have  been  for  upward  of 

900  years  in  the  proportion  of i  to  10  or  la 

England,  under  Henry  III..  12 16  to  1272 1  to  9^ 

England,  under  Edward  III.,  1330  to  1377 •  • . .  i  to  i2| 


In  England,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  1400 

to  1412 X  to  io| 

In  England,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV..  1461 

to  1477 X  to  III 

In  England,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  15x0 

to  1547 X  to  xx.io 

In  England,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 

1560 x  to  XX 

In  England,  in  the  reign  of  King  James  I., 

1604 X  to  xa| 

In  England,  in  the  reign  of  King  Jaxnes  I., 

1611 X  to  xjl 

In  England,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  x66s. . .  i  to  X4« 
In  England,  in  the  reign  of  George  I.,  17x7.. . .  x  to  isk 
Relative  proportions  in  China,  according  to 

Humboldt x  to  xs| 

Relative  proportions  in  Japan,  according  to 

Humboldt xto8| 

Relative  proportions  in  Bengal,  according  to 

bullion  report x  to  X4  J6 

Relative  proportions  in  Madras,  according  to 

bullion  report x  to  X3I 

Relative  proportions  in  Bombay  according  to 

bullion  report x  to  xs 

In  the  China  Diaries  it  is  stated  at  16  taels  of 

silver  to  1  tael  of  gold  of  100  touch  of  pure 

gold.     If  it  is  meant  to  be  of  pure  silver  also, 

the  proportion  would  be  1  to  16:  but  it  is 

believca  to  be  the  average  fineness  61  silver 

in  dollars,  which  would  be i  to  X4«*9ft 

Rbfbrsncss:  SceCuRRXNCT. 
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Gold  and  Silver 
Good  Templars 


LDMANy  EMMA:  Communist  Anarchist; 
1869,  near  Kovno,  Russia;  educated  in  St. 
jburg  and  Konigsberg  (Prussia).  She  be- 
acquainted  with  modem  revolutionary 
at  an  early  age,  in  Russia,  and  joined  the 
of  Communist  Anarchists  in  America.  She 
een  an  active  anarchist  for  about  twenty 
She  served  one  year  in  prison  at  Black- 
Island,  N.  Y.,  for  addressing  an  outdoor 
ag  of  the  New  York  unemployed,  in  1893, 
ras  arrested  in  Chicago,  in  1901,  together 
I  number  of  other  anarchists,  on  the  charge 
ispiracy  with  Czolgosz,  but  discharged  m 
>lice  court.  Delegate  from  America  to  the 
lational  Anarchist  Congress  at  Paris,  1900, 
>  the  Amsterdam  (Holland)  Congress,  1907. 
;her  of  a  monthly  magazine  devoted  to  social 
«  and  literature,  Mother  Earth.  Address: 
ast  Thirteenth  Street,  New  York  City. 

LDSTEUf,  MISS  VIDA:  Australian  woman 
gist;  bom  in  Portland,  Victoria.  She  is 
lent  of  the  Woman's  Political  Association  of 
ria,  secretary  of  the  United  Council  for 
in's  Suffrage,  and  a  member  of  the  execu- 
>mmittees  of  the  National  Council  of  Women 
:toria,  of  the  Criminolog^y  Society,  and  of 
oyal  Victorian  Trained  Nurses'  Association, 
las  spoken  on  woman  suffrage  before  the 
d  States  House  of  Representatives  and  Senate 
littees,  and  was  the  representative  for  Aus- 
and  New  Zealand  at  the  International 
in's  Suffrage  Conference  held  in  Washington 
02.  Miss  Goldstein  was  the  first  woman 
iate  for  Parliament  in  the  British  Domin- 
[December,  1903).  She  is  the  editor  and 
letOTof  Woman's  Sphere.  Address:  Oxford 
bers,  Bourke  Street,  Melbourne,  Victoria. 

liPERS,  SAMUEL:  American  labor  leader; 
ent  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor; 
n  London,  England,  1850;  apprenticed  to  a 
taker  at  the  age  of  ten ;  obtained  his  educa- 
rfter  working-hours.  He  later  became  a 
laker  and  came  to  the  United  States  in 

Joining  the  cigarmakers*  union  he  soon 
le  promment  in  its  councils  and  served  as 
ent  of  Union  144  for  six  years,  during  which 
le  was  repeatedly  elected  delegate  to  the  con- 
>ns  of  the  Cigar  Workers'  International 
I,    the    constitution    and    development    of 

are  largely  the  results  of  his  efforts.  He 
le  of  the  founders  of  the  American  Federa- 
op  Labor,  was  elected  its  first  president, 
and  has  been  reelected  every  vear  since  ex- 
1  1895,  when  he  was  defeated  oecause  of  his 
Ition  to  the  endeavors  of  the  Socialist  Party 
>ture  the  federation. 

Gompers  has  repeatedly  declined  election 
3ointment  to  important  and  remunerative 
al  and  other  offices,  and  has  devoted  his 
energy  to  upbuilding  the  trade-union  move- 
For  this  he  has  worked  imremittedly, 
ing  over  the  whole  country.  During  the 
ix  years  of  his  official  duty  he  received  no 

nor  any  other  emolument.  In  the  eight- 
struggle  of  1886  he  paid  his  entire  expenses 
orked  night  and  day  for  many  weeks.     He 

opposed  to  the  aims  of  socialism,  tho  not 
itted  to  its  views,  and  he  believes  in  political 

on  the  part  of  Labor,  but  holds  that  the 
hope  of  Labor  is  in  the  trade-union  move- 
and  that  to  commit  that  movement  to  an^ 
al  party  or  endeavor  would  be  to  disrupt  it 


and  hurt  it  irremediably.  Mr.  Gompers  has  been 
editor  of  the  federation's  organ  for  thirteen 
years,  is  vice-president  of  the  National  Civic 
Federation,  and  has  written  numerous  tracts  and 
magazine  articles  on  labor  subjects.  Address: 
423  G  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 

GOOD  GOVERNMENT  CLUBS:  The  establish- 
ment of  **good  government  clubs,"  the  object  of 
which  is  explained  by  theirname,  began  with  thefor- 
mationoftne  City  Club  in  New  York,  April  13, 18^2. 

The  failure  of  the  Mimicipal  League  to  elect  its 
candidate  to  the  mayoralty  in  1891  occasioned 
profound  discouragement  among  those  desirous 
of  obtaining  good  city  government.  It  seemed 
to  indicate  that  mere  popular  indignation  or  en- 
thusiasm could  not  be  counted  upon  when  pitted 
against  an  organized  political  machine.  It  be- 
came clear,  therefore,  that  if  the  work  of  improv- 
ing city  government  was  to  be  undertaken  at  all, 
it  must  be  undertaken  upon  a  permanent  plan — 
a  fact  which  suggested  the  organization  of  a  social 
club  which  would  serve  to  bring  together  and  to 
keep  together  all  those  interested  in  good  govern- 
ment. The  City  Club  was  established,  largely 
owing  to  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Edward  Kelly.  One 
of  its  chief  activities  was  to  establish  other  local 
clubs,  which  were  called  good  government  clubs, 
and  have  been  very  successful.  More  recently, 
however,  the  name  "Good  Government  Club" 
has  been  less  used.     (See  Municipal  Reform.) 

GOOD  TEMPLARS,  INDEPENDENT  ORDER 

OF:  The  Independent  (International)  Order  of 
Good  Templars  originated  in  Utica,  N.  Y.,  in 
1 85 1.  Its  platform  is  total  abstinence  for  the 
individual  and  prohibition  for  the  State.  It  was 
the  first  secular  organization  in  the  world  to  ad- 
mit woman  upon  equal  terms  with  man,  and  its 
attitude  in  this  respect  has  been  a  very  material 
help  to  all  movements  looking  to  the  advance- 
ment of  woman.  For  the  first  seventeen  years  of 
its  existence  the  order  was  confined  to  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  It  spread  all  over  North 
America,  numbering  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
members ;  and  many  of  the  laws  dealing  with  the 
liquor  traffic  in  the  different  states  and  provinces 
are  the  result  of  its  work.  The  order  has  also 
been  largely  instrumental  in  originating  other 
movements,  such  as  the  Woman's  Crusade,  the 
Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union,  and  the 
Prohibition  Party. 

In  1868  Gk)od  Templarism  was  introduced  into 
England  and  Scotland,  and  somewhat  later  into 
Ireland  and  Wales.  There  are  very  strong  bodies 
in  these  countries;  and  in  the  British  Isles,  as  in 
North  America,  the  order  has  had  a  great  influ- 
ence in  shaping  legislation.  Rather  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago  the  Gk)od  Templar  Order 
was  carried  to  Scandinavia,  where  it  immediately 
took  root,  and  has  made  the  most  astonishing 

Erogress.  The  grand  lodge  of  Sweden  is  now  the 
irgest  organization  in  the  world,  having  about 
125,000  members.  Norway  and  Denmark  have 
also  large  grand  lodges  in  proportion  to  their 
population.  In  Iceland  about  one  in  seven  of 
the  population  is  a  member  of  the  order. 

Within  about  fifteen  years  after  its  foundation, 
the  order  reached  Germany,  where  it  is  rapidly 
becoming  a  tremendous  power,  already  counting 
a  membership  of  about  40,000.  It  publishes  sev- 
eral newspapers,  and  owns  a  number  of  halls, 
hotels,  and  restaurants.     Smaller  organizations 
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exist  in  Belgium,  Holland,  and  Switzerland;  and, 
quite  recently,  beginnings  have  been  made  in 
Hungary  ana  Rumania.  For  many  years  Good 
Templar  grand  lodges  have  been  mamtained  in  all 
the  Australian  states  and  in  New  Zealand.  Four 
grand  lodges,  each  having  several  thousand  mem- 
bers, are  to  be  found  in  South  Africa.  A  remark- 
able work  is  going  on  among  the  natives  on  the 
Gold  Coast  and  in  other  parts  of  Africa.  There 
are  three  grand  lodges  in  India,  where  some  of  the 
work  is  carried  on  in  the  vernacular,  and  there 
are  lodges,  some  of  them  using  the  Spanish  lan- 
guage, m  different  parts  of  South  America  and 
the  West  Indies. 

A  feature  of  the  order's  work  is  that  carried  on 
among  the  soldiers  and  sailors  of  Great  Britain. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  British  war-ships  have 
lodges  on  board,  holding  regular  meetings;  and 
a  majority  of  the  regiments  of  the  British  army 
have  also  their  G<x)d  Templar  organizations. 
Wherever  the  order  has  gone  it  has  enrolled  chil- 
dren as  well  as  adults,  and  it  now  has  a  juvenile 
membership  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  million.  The 
number  of  grand  lodges  in  the  world  is  now  70,  with 
a  total  membership  of  407,645.  International 
Secretary,  Col.  B.  F.  Packer,  Milwaukee,  Wis.    ' 

GORO,  MAXIM  (pen-name  of  Aleksei 
Maksimovich  Pyeshkov):  Russian  social  writer 
and  novelist;  bom  1868  at  Nijni-Novgorod.  He 
w^as  successively  a  shoemaker's  apprentice,  scul- 
lery-boy, baker,  ship's  cook,  porter,  gardener, 
pamter  of  ikons,  lawyer's  clerk,  tramp,  and  finally 
writer.  As  a  tramp  he  journeyed  over  large  por- 
tions of  the  empire,  and  his  idealistic  yet  realistic 
novels  are  largely  based  on  his  experiences  with 
the  working  and  vagrant  classes,  whose  thoughts 
and  social  conditions  he  has  brilliantly  inter- 
preted. His  novel  "MakarChoudra"  (1892)  was 
the  first  of  a  large  number  among  which  "Foma 
Gordye'eff  "  is  probably  the  best  known  outside  of 
Russia.  Other  works  are  "Chelkash  " ;  *'  Song  of 
the  Falcon";  "Song  of  the  Petrel";  **The  Orloff 
Couple  and  Mava" :  "Troye  " ;  "About  the  Devil" ; 
"More  About  the  Devil''^;  "The  Reader";  "The 
Outcasts"  (1902);  "Three  Men"  (1902).  Gorki 
has  visited  other  countries  (the  United  States  in 
1906),  writing  and  lecturing,  largely  on  social 
themes,  and  voicing  the  socialistic  radicalism  of 
the  Russian  and  other  working  classes.  Address: 
Arsemas,  Nijni-Novgorod,  Russia. 

GOSMAN,  ALEXANDER:  Australian  clergy- 
man; bom  at  Crail,  Fife  County,  Scotland,  1829; 
educated  in  public  schools  and  at  the  University 
of  Glasgow;  degree  of  D.D.  conferred  upon  him 
by  St.  Andrew's  University  in  1904.  In  1864  he 
was  appointed  professor  of  theology  in  the  Con- 
gregational College  of  Victoria,  and  in  1876  be- 
came its  principal.  Since  1879  he  has  been  min- 
ister of  tne  Augustine  Congregational  Church  at 
Hawthorn,  near  Melbourne,  Victoria.  Mr.  Gos- 
man  is  chairman  of  the  Victorian  Congregational 
Union,  and  was  a  delegate  to  the  first  and  second 
International  Congregational  Councils,  London, 
1 89 1,  and  Boston,  1899.  He  was  chairman  of  the 
Wages  Board  and  president  of  the  Antisw^eating 
League  from  1895  to  1902.  Address:  Burwood 
Road,  Hawthorn,  Victoria. 

GOTHENBURG.  See  Norwegian  Company 
System. 

GOUGH,  JOHN  BARTHOLOMEW:  American 
temperance   lecturer;  bom  at  Sandgate,   Kent, 


England,  181 7 ;  son  of  a  pensioner  of  the  Peon- 
sular  War  and  a  village  schoolmistress.  At  tiie 
age  of  twelve  he  went  to  America  and  worked  oni 
farm  in  Oneida  County,  N.  Y.  In  183 1  he  wot 
to  New  York  City,  where  he  found  employment  a 
the  binding  department  of  the  MetnocGst  book 
establishment;  out  habits  of  dissipation  lost  him 
this  employment,  and  reduced  him  to  that  of  siv- 
ing  recitations  and  singing  comic  songs  at  nv 
grog-shops.  He  was  married  in  1839;  but  hk 
drunken  habits  reduced  him  to  poverty,  and  mH^ 
ably  caused  the  death  of  his  wife  and  child.  A 
benevolent  Quaker  induced  hkn  to  take  the 
pledge ;  and  he  attended  temperance  meetings  sad 
related  his  experience  with  such  effect  as  to  in- 
fluence many  others. 

Gough  later  became  a  prominent  advocate  d 
the  temperance  cause.  After  ten  years  of  great 
success  as  a  temperance  lecturer  he  went  to  Eqe- 
land  in  1853  and  carried  on  a  remarkable  wm 
there.  He  returned  to  the  United  States  in  An- 
c^ust,  i860,  and  soon  began  to  lecture  on  "Street 
Life  in  London."  Other  subjects  were  added  to 
his  list,  and  in  all  he  retained  his  great  popularitj. 
In  1873  he  announced  that  he  would  retire  from 
the  lecture  field,  but  he  was  afterward  prevailed 
upon  to  appear  on  special  occasions.  In  1878  he 
again  visited  Eneland.  In  1869  he  issued  his  "Aa- 
tobiography  and  Personal  Recollections/'  and  in 
1880  "Sunshine  and  Shadow,"  bein^  chiefly 
passages  from  his  lectures.  He  died  m  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  1886. 

GOULD,  ELGIN  RALSTON  LOVELL:  Ameri- 
can economist  and  banker;  bom  at  Oshawa, 
Ontario,  i860 ;  educated  at  home,  at  Victoria  Uni- 
versity, Coburg  (now  at  Toronto),  and  at  Johns 
Hopkms  University.  From  1884  to  1887  lie  was 
instructor  in  the  Department  of  History  and  Po- 
litical Economy  in  the  Washington  (D.  C.)  High 
School ;  in  1885  he  conducted  an  official  inquiry  m 
Belgium  and  Germany  for  the  Department  of 
Labor,  and  in  1887  he  became  permanently  con- 
nected with  that  department  as  a  statistical  ex- 
pert .  In  1 887-88  he  was  reader  in  social  statistics 
at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  and  in  1892  be- 
came resident  lecturer  there.  He  has  represented 
the  United  States  Government  at  various  inter- 
national congresses,  and  is  a  member  of  economic 
and  statistical  societies  at  home  and  abroad.  In 
1894  he  became  professor  of  statistics  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago.  Mr.  Gould  became  president 
of  the  City  and  Suburban  Homes  Company  (New 
York)  in  18^6,  the  purpose  of  this  entexprise 
being  to  provide  model  homes  and  tenements  for 
wage-earners.  He  is  also  president  of  the  Thirty- 
fourth  Street  National  Bank  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Gould  believes  thoroughly  in  the  applica- 
tion of  the  historical  method  and  of  statistics  to 
economics,  but  does  not  accept  the  opportunism 
of  some  of  the  historical  school.  He  believes  in 
the  gradual  reduction  of  the  tariff  and  in  inter- 
national bimetallism;  he  does  not  believe  in  the 
nationalization  of  natural  monopolies,  but  thioJcs 
the  municipalization  of  some  of  them  might  be 
carefully  tried.  Among  his  works  may  be  men- 
tioned: ''Housing  of  Working  People,"  *' Popular 
Control  of  the  Liquor  Traffic,  *'  The  Gothenburg 
System  of  Liquor  Traffic."  and  "The  Social  Ccm- 
dition  of  Labor."  Address:  301  West  Seventy- 
seventh  Street,  New  York  City. 

GOURNA Y,  JEAN  CLAUDE  MARIE  VIHGEIIT, 
SEIGNEUR  DE:      French  economist;  bom  at 
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tfalo,  17 12.  Traveling  as  a  merchant  in 
Holland,  and  England,  he  published  in 
on  his  return  a  report  on  tne  economic 
ancial  condition  of  these  cotmtries.  Ap- 
1  intendant  du  commerce  in  185 1,  his  ob- 
on  convinced  him  that  the  lack  of  develop- 
n  French  manufacturing  was  due  to  the 
J  governmental  restrictions,  and  he  came 

?ely  tho  not  wholly  to  embrace  the  views 
HYsiocRATS,  and  became  the  author  of 
nous  phrase.  Laissez-faire,  laissez-passer, 
iin  1759. 

BRNMENT:    This  term,  which  is  derived 
le  Latin gubernare  (to  steer,  direct, govern), 

GOVBRNMBNT   IN    THB  WoRLD 


miBS  AND  GoVBRNMBNT 

Areas 

Populations 

tn: 

America: 

«d  States 

1,045.600 
7,405.000 

207.054 

xS.976 

38 

3  5. 000 

80.590.000 
aa. 500.000 

xk  Republics 

Amenca  (except  Guiana) . . 

b: 

ice 

37,5  x4,ooo 

38.96x.945 
3.3x5.443 

serland 

Marixio ^ . . 

XX. 00a 

ria          

2  060,000 

)tal  Republican 

i3,33i,6ox 

X84, 052.000 

iomal: 

America: 

ish  Colonies 

3.78a,^54 

1.384.734 
3x3.165 
x6x.3oo 

3.077.377 

5.59X,564 

238,350,628 

3.358.X18 

47.564,000 

B  (except  France.  Switzer- 
,  San  Marino.  Russia,  and 
cey) 

i  Colony  and  Natal 

m 

m: 

4.548.99a 

3tal  Constitutional 

8,7x9,030 

299.4x3.302 

1,087.404 
X,  3  5  0.000 

3.X3S.294 
900.000 

788.863 

86.634 

4.089,076 

i,oa7,82o 

188.000 

809.95  a 

253.580 
X  25.885 

231.898,807 
xx.734.000 

106  666  07 A 

Egypt  and  Sudan 

British  Colonies  and  De- 
lendes 

(Belgian) 

30.002,000 

36,122.785 

130,890 

53.4xa,34o 

13,508,000 

850,000 

9.158.952 

a73.709 
7.944.617 

1  Colonies  and  Dependen- 

I  Colonies  and  Dependen- 

n  Colonies  and  Dependen- 

i  Colonies  and  Dependen- 

ruese  Colonies  and  Depen- 
aes 

h  Colonies  and  Dependen- 

1  SUtes  Dependencies 

9tal  Colonial  without  Self. 

x3.836.a08 

5ox.692,i74 

*•* 

8.660.395 

X.X84.880 
4.277. X70 
aao.ooo 
6a8,ooo 
8  a. 000 
2x5.400 
x5a,8oo 
150.000 
ax9.ooo 

129,004.5x4 

26,332.240 
426,047  000 

B  Empire 

5.000.000 
9,500.000 
12,000,000 

ifftaa 

BL  Nepal,  and  Oman 

5.525.000 
3,500,000 
5.000.000 

30 

3tal  Autocratic 

15.789.645 

625.798.754 

denotes  the  power  vested  in  the  State  by  which 
its  affairs  are  conducted.  Government  may  be 
of  any  form — ^monarchical,  despotic,  autocratic, 
aristocratic,  plutocratic,  democratic;  it  may  be 
local,  municipal,  state,  or  national.  (For  the 
principles  involved  and  the  various  forms  of  gov- 
ernment, sbe  Anarchism;  Democratic  Party; 
Federations;  Individualism;  Republican 
Party;  Socialism;  State;  Voluntaryism,  etc.). 

Says  Hamilton  (Federalist,  No.  15),  "Why  has 
government  been  instituted  at  all  ?  Because  the 
passions  of  men  will  not  conform  to  the  dictates 
of  reason  and  justice  without  constraint."  (For 
a  discussion  of  this,  see  Anarchism;  Socialism; 
State.) 

Rejpublican  government  embraces  24 . 3  percent 
of  the  area  of  the  habitable  world,  and  11. 4 
per  cent  of  the  world's  population.  Constitu- 
tional government  (not  republican)  embraces 
17.2  per  cent  of  the  area,  and  18.5  per  cent  of 
the  population .  Colonies  or  dependencies  without 
self-government  embrace  27.3  per  cent  of  the 
area,  and  31.4  per  cent  of  the  population.  Au- 
tocracy embraces  3 1 .  i  per  cent  01  the  area,  and 
38.8  per  cent  of  the  population. 

GRANGERS:  An  association  of  American 
agriculturists  commonly  known  by  this  name, 
tho  formerly  called  Patrons  of  Husbandn^. 

Soon  after  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  President 
Johnson  sent  O.  H.  Kelly,  an  employee  of  the  De- 

gartment  of  Agriculture,  as  an  agent  into  the 
outhem  States  to  investigate  the  condition  of 
the  farmers  in  that  section  of  the  country  and  to 
report  the  result  of  his  observations.  He  was  so 
seriously  imprest  with  what  he  saw  that  he  pro- 
posed a  national  association  of  farmers,  with 
branches  in  all  sections  of  the  country.  On  Dec. 
4,  1867.  the  National  Grange  was  organized  with 
Mr.  Kelly  as  secretary. 

It  was  to  be  divided  into  national,  state,  and 
subordinate  assemblies  or  "granges."  Women 
were  to  be  admitted  to  membership  on  equal 
standing  with  men.  The  purposes  of  the  order 
were  two — the  industrial  oenefit  and  the  social 
improvement  of  its  members.  The  discussion 
of  any  political  question  was  strictly  forbidden. 
This  was  found  dmicult,  but  its  leaders  have  been 
successful  in  the  main  in  keeping  it  out  of  politics, 
and  it  is  different  in  this  respect  from  the  other 
farmers*  organizations.  (See  Farmers'  Alli- 
ance.) 

Up  to  the  close  of  187 1  there  were  but  about 
200  granges  organized,  while  the  national  grange 
contained  only  its  seven  original  members.  From 
this  time  forward  its  progress  was  rapid.  The 
farming  population  began  to  perceive  the  advan- 
tages of  the  association,  and  grew  as  enthusiastic 
as  they  had  been  lethargic.  At  the  close  of  1875 
there  were  about  30,000  granges  in  existence, 
said  to  average  about  forty  members  each,  the 
order  being  strongest  in  the  West  and  Northwest 
and  well  represented  in  the  South.  By  this  time, 
however,  its  climax  of  prosperity  had  been 
reached.  Jealousy  arose  between  the  subordinate 
and  the  national  granges,  and  parties  with  no  in- 
terest in  agriculture  beyond  that  of  selling  goods 
to  the  farmers  made  their  way  into  the  order.  So 
far  was  this  carried  that  one  grange  was  organized 
on  Broadway,  New  York  City,  with  forty-five 
members,  representing  capital  of  perhaps  as 
many  millions,  and  composed  of  bank  presidents, 
wholesale  dealers,  sewing-machine  manufacturers, 
and  speculators.     The  restdt  of  all  this  was  a  great 
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depression  of  the  order.  Nevertheless,  the  order 
endured,  and  has  had  no  httle  influence.  It  is 
said  to  have  organized  ^0,000  subordinate  ^;roup6 
in  forty-four  states  and  territories.  It  claims  to 
have  prevented  the  renewals  of  patents  on  sewing- 
machines  ;  to  have  taught  transportation  compa- 
nies that  the  creator  is  greater  than  the  creature; 
to  have  passed  and  enforced  oleomargarine  laws, 
laws  restricting  alien  landlords  and  corporations, 
the  interstate  commerce  law,  ballot  reform  laws, 
the  making  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  a  cabinet 
officer,  establishing  agricultural  colleges  and  sta- 
tions, arbor  days,  public  schools,  numerous  local 
institutions. 

Cooperation  has  been  much  favored  by  the 
Grange,  and  numerous  experiments  have  been 
tried,  but  without  great  success.  (See  Coopera- 
tion.) 

The  following  legislation,  according  to  the  World  Almanac, 
Z907,  is  favored  by  the  National  Grange: 

I.  Free  delivery  of  mails  in  the  rural  districts  be  placed 
upon  the  same  permanent  footing  as  the  delivery  of  mails 
in  the  cities  and  the  appropriations  to  be  commensurate 
with  the  demands  and  the  benefits  of  the  service,  a.  Postal 
savings-banks.  3.  Election  of  United  States  senators  by 
direct  vote  of  the  people.  4.  An  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution granting  the  power  to  Congress  to  regulate  and 
control  all  cori>orations  and  combinations.  5.  Enlargement 
of  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, giving  it  authority  to  determine  what  changes  shall 
be  made  or  what  practises  are  discriminative  or  unreason- 
able, and  their  findings  to  be  immediately  oiierative  and  so 
to  continue  until  overruled  by  the  courts.  6.  Regulation 
of  the  use  of  shoddy.  7.  Pure  food  laws.  8.  Extension  of 
the  markets  for  farm  products  equally  with  manufactured 
articles.  9.  An  antitrust  law.  clearly  defining  what  acts 
on  the  part  of  an v  corporation  would  be  detrimental  to  pub- 
lic welfare.  10.  The  si>eedy  construction  of  a  ship  canal 
connecting  the  Mississippi  River  with  the  Great  Lakes  and 
the  Great  Lakes  with  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  11.  Revision  of 
the  fees  and  salaries  of  all  federal  officers,  and  placing  them 
on  a  basis  of  similar  service  in  private  business,  xa.  Parcels 
post,  telephone  and  telegraph  in  the  mail  service.  13.  Na- 
tional and  state  aid  to  improve  the  public  highways. 

Master,  N.  J.  Bachclder,  Concord,  N.  H.;  Secretary.  C.  M. 
Freeman,  Tippecanoe  City,  Ohio. 

GRAYSON,  VICTOR:  Member  of  Parliament 
for  Colne  Valley,  division  of  Yorkshire,  July, 
1907 ;  the  first  man  in  the  United  Kingdom  elected 
simply  as  a  Socialist;  bom  1881  at  Liverpool; 
became  an  engineer's  apprentice,  and  studied  life 
as  a  stowaway  and  tramp ;  he  matriculated  at  the 
Liverpool  and  Manchester  universities  with  a  view 
to  entering  the  Unitarian  ministry,  but  abandoned 
this,  went  to  live  in  a  Manchester  slum,  and  earned 
his  living  as  a  journalist  and  lecturer.  Gaining 
popularity  among  the  workers  in  the  Colne  Valley, 
he  was  selected  as  candidate  for  Parliament,  and 
adopted  by  the  Independent  Labor  Party  (q.  v.), 
but  not  by  the  Labor  Party  (q.  v.).  He  defeated 
Philip  Bright  (Liberal — son  of  John  Bright)  by 
153  votes,  and  a  Conservative  by  421.  The  fact 
that  a  Socialist  could  defeat  both  the  old  parties 
without  the  formal  support  of  the  Labor  Party, 
created  a  great  sensation  throughout  the  United 
Kingdom. 

GREAT  BRITAIN  (see  also  British  Empire; 
Ireland;  Scotland):  In  this  article  we  simply 
outline  British  social  reform  to  bring  out  the  con- 
tinuity, referring  for  all  statistics  and  details  to 
special  articles. 

The  story  of  social  reform  in  England  begins 
with  Alfred's  efforts  at  establishing  justice  and 
promoting  learning,  if  not  with  Augustine  and 
with  Aidan.  The  early  English  Church  and  some 
of  England's  kings  struggled  to  put  down  slavery. 
Englishmen  like  Anselm  and  Theobald  withstood 
Norman   oppression.     In    12 15    the   knights   at 


Runnymede,  led  by  Stephen  Langton,  Archbidnp 
of  Canterbury,  won  from  King  John  the  Gnuft 
Charter,  with  its  fundamental  rights,  freedcn 
from  imprisonment  without  trial,  and  from  taift- 
tion  without  consent  of  Ihe  council  of  the  natioii 
In  1265  Earl  Simon  c^  Montfort,  for  Henry  IH, 
summoned  the  burgesses  to  Parliament,  and  uukr 
Edward  I.  they  came,  reasserting  the  eld  ri^iti 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Witenagemot. 

As  early  as  1360  did  John  Ball  (9.  v.).  "tlie 
mad  priest  of  Kent,"  preach  a  medieval  Cluiitin 
socialism,  asking  in  the  name  of  the  common  foDe 
by  what  right  men  called  lords  were  greater  fdk 
than  they,  and  declaring  that  the  lor£  hdd  tlidr 
estates  by  the  toil  of  the  villeins.  The  Peasaoti' 
Revolt  (q.  v.)  resulted  and  was  put  down,  yet  lerf- 
dom  was  conquered  and  the  spuit  engendered  lut 
never  wholly  died  away.     One  findi 

Baginiihiffi  j^  ^\^®./5.^^^  i?"«^  P^^  ^  ^ 

"'*™™*"  land's  "Piers  Plowman"  (i377)  ^ 

in  the  courtly  words  of  More's  "Uto- 

pia"(io6).  It  enters  in  milder  form  into  Erk^ 
mus*s  Christian  Prince,"  and  again  in  Harrinf- 
ton's  "Oceana"  (1656).     It  is  voiced  inBclm 

groposed  "CoUegje  of  Industry"  (1695),  and  in 
pence's  land  nationalisation  of  177c.  (See  then 
names.)  England,  freed  from  sofdom,  enjoyed 
what  some  called  the  "Golden  Age"  of  Mcnk 
England. 

But  after  the  Golden  Age  came  the  Ixon.  In 
the  sixteenth  century  the  nobles,  impoveriihed 
by  the  long  French  wars  and  the  wars  ozthe  Roms, 
drove  out  many  of  their  humble  folk,  and  toned 
their  fields  into  sheep  walks  for  the  raising  of  wod 
for  the  Flemish  market,  and  at  the  same  time 
fenced  in  many  of  the  commons,  calling  forth  con- 
tinual protest,  including  Latimer's  senncm 
This  robbery  of  the  land  by  those  who  were  its 
rulers  but  not  its  owners,  together  with  the  con- 
fiscation of  the  monasteries  and  other  causes,  pro- 
duced the  landless  class  (see  Land),  and  nuide 
necessary  the  poor-laws  (q.  v.).  These  laws,  altbo 
turned  by  remorseless  magistrates  into  a  means 
of  the  degradation  of  En^&nd's  poor,  contained, 
nevertheless,  the  socialistic  claim  of  the  right  of 
every  man  to  receive  opportunity  for  life  and  woric 
from  the  State. 

The  contest  with  Charles,  the  Puritan  Com- 
monwealth, the  English  Revolution,  were  not 
movements  of  the  industrial  classes,  but  they  laid 
the  foundation  of  England's  political  democracy 
and  made  possible  the  England  of  to-day.  (See 
Levelers.) 

When,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  the  discov- 
ert' of  steam-power  and  machine  production  de- 
veloped modem  industrial  England,  it  caused 
an  economic  revolution.  Under  the  laissn- 
faire  teachings  of  Adam  Smith,  trade  threw  off 
restraint;  manufacturers  robbed  cottages  of 
their  women  and  cradles  of  their  children  to 
employ  them  in  factories  utterly  without  sanita- 
tion, coining  their  blood  into  profits.  Employees 
were  worked  like  slaves  and  noused  more  poorly 
than  the  beasts,  the  whispers  of  Malthusianism 
quieting  anv  stirrings  of  the  conscience.  It  was 
necessary  that  men  be  killed,  it  was  said;  there 
was  not'  room  for  all.  It  was  these  conditions 
that  led  to  modem  industrial  legislation. 

In  1795  Dr.  Aikin,  a  Manchester  phy^sician, 
published  a  statement  concerning  the  evil  con- 
dition of  the  children  working  in  the  mills.  In 
1796  a  committee  was  formed  in  Manchester 
to  inquire  into  the  health  of  the  poor.  In 
1802  the  elder  Peel  brought  in  and  passed  the 
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first  bill  for  the  preservation  of  the  health  and 
fliorals  of  apprentices  and  of  others  employed 
in  cotton  and  other  factories.  It 
j^.  immediately  accomplished  nothing, 
w^^hZ^  being  fatally  defective;  but  it  es- 
•  JiJ^SL  tablished  the  principle.  Other  bills 
^'^^^  introduced  did  little  more.  In  1824 
a  bill  was  passed,  mainly  owing  to  the 
e£Forts  of  Francis  Place,  outside  of  Parliament,  and 
Joseph  Hume  within,  giving  trade-unions,  which 
had  secretly  existed  smce  about  1700,  the  right 
to  partially  organize.  In  1830  Richard  Oastler, 
•peaking  for  the  antislavery  movement,  discov- 
ered that  there  was  ** white  slavery"  in  England, 
and  from  that  date  gave  his  time  and  strength  in 
poverty,  and  even  when  imprisoned  for  debt, 
to  exposing  the  facts  of  factory  evils,  and  agita- 
ting for  legislation.  He  accomplished  little,  how- 
ever, till  Lord  Ashley,  afterward  the  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury,  took  up  his  cause.  T.  Sadler,  in 
183 1,  had  moved  a  ten  hours*  bill,  but  to  no 
effect.  A  select  committee  was  appointed  in  the 
matter  in  1832,  but  only  to  gain  time  and  pre- 
vent action.  Lord  Ashley,  however,  now  taking 
hold,  brought  in  a  ten  hours'  bill  for  women  and 
children,  which  was  read  a  second  time  in  1833. 
It  was  violently  opposed,  especially  by  individ- 
ualist Liberals  like  Cobden  and  John  Bright. 
Finally,  Lord  Althorp  brought  in  for  the  govern- 
ment and  carried  a  compromise  bill,  which  was 
better  than  nothing.  Oastler,  however,  con- 
tinued his  agitation.  Children's  Employment 
Commissions  of  1842  and  1843  published  terrible 
revelations.  A  factory  act  was  passed  in  1844, 
and  finallv  the  Ten  Hours'  Bill  of  1847. 

Meanwhile  Robert  Owen  (q.  v.),  at  his  mills  in 
New  Lanark,  had  been  putting  in  practise  vari- 
ous reforms,  and  in  the  ^ear  181 7  laid  a  scheme 
of  a  socialistic  community  before  the  House  of 
Commons.  This  act  is  sometimes  considered 
the  beginning  of  socialism  in  England;  but  it 
was  not  socialism  as  we  understand  the  word 
to-day.  Owen's  utopianism  and  evolutionary 
soci^*  democracy  in  industry  have  little  in  com- 
mon. In  1825  Owen  purchased  New  Harmony 
in  the  U.  S.  and  startea  a  short-lived  community. 
In  1835  he  founded  an  association  of  all  classes 
of  all  nations;  and  during  the  discussions  which 
arose  over  this,  the  words  ** socialism"  and  "So- 
cialist" seem  first  to  have  been  used. 

The  passage  of  the  Reform  Bill  in  1832  had 
abolished    the    "pocket    boroughs"    and    given 
Engl^id  a  taste  of  democracy.     Slavery  (q.  v.) 
was  abolished  in  the  British  colonies  m   1834. 
The  poor  laws  were  reformed.    The  middle  classes 
were  now  indeed  enfranchised,  but  these  reforms 
did  little  for  the  workmen.    These  Owen  reached. 
The  Owenite  press,  the  Crisis,  the  Pioneer,  the 
Herald  of  the  Rights  of  Industry,  and 
ThA  Owin-  ^*^®^  papers,  created  a  wide-spread 
ttaPoiod"  iJ^vement.     Within  a  few  weeks  half 
a  million  members  are  said  to  have 
joined  Owen's  Grand  National  Con- 
solidated Trade-Union,  including  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  farm  laborers  and  women.     The  object 
was  to  put  an  end  to  all  competition.  The  wealth- 
ier classes  were  alarmed.     In  1834  six  Dorchester 
laborers  were  sentenced  to  seven  years'  transpor- 
tation for  the  mere  act  of  administering  an  oath. 
(See   Conspiracy  Laws.)     Monster   labor  con- 
gresses were  held;  30,000  persons  took  part  in  a 
procession  in  London  protesting  against  the  judg- 
ment ;  over  3  00,000  signed  a  petition.   Strikes  were 
numefous.     They  generally  failed,  however.     A 


levy  of  1 8c/.  per  member  hurt  the  Grand  National. 
It  was  too  hurriedly  organized,  and  did  not  en- 
dure. The  trade-unions  all  suffered.  Led  by 
William  Cobbett,  William  Lovett,  and  others, 
working  men  began  to  turn  to  political  methods. 
In  1838  a  representative  meeting  of  workmen 
drew  up  a  program  of  political  reforms  which 
they  held  to  be  necessary.  Speaking  to  the 
representatives,  the  Irish  orator  O'Connell  called 
it  their  charter,  and  in  all  the  subsequent  agi- 
tation this  program  was  called  the  People's 
Charter,"  and  its  supporters  "Chartists."  (See 
Chartism.)  The  charter  called  for  the  famous 
"six  points" — manhood  suffrage,  egual  electoral 
districts,  vote  by  ballot,  annual  parliaments,  abo- 
lition of  property  qualification  for  members  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  payment  of  members 
of  Parliament  for  their  services.  Enormous 
meetings  were  held.     Orators,  writers,  editors, 

Soets  were  developed — O'Connor,  Lovett,  Cleave, 
Tetherington,  and  O'Brien  being  among  the 
leaders.  Every  center  had  its  Chartist  journal. 
But  there  soon  developed  a  division  as  to  the 
means  to  be  adopted.  Some  favored  an  appeal 
to  force;  many — probably  most — advocated 
constitutional  methods.  In  June,  1839,  a  pe- 
tition signed  by  nearly  1,300,000  persons  was 
presented  to  the  House  of  Commons,  "boimd  in 
iron  hoops,  four  men  bearing  it,"  asking  that  the 
charter  be  considered.  By  a  large  majority  the 
House  of  Commons  refused.  Relations  between 
the  government  and  the  people  be- 
nii^it<fw^  came  strained ;  public  meetings  were 
forbidden ;  riots  were  of  frequent  oc- 
currence. Agitation  continued  more 
or  less  vigorously  until  1848,  the  year  of  revolu- 
tions. A  meeting  was  called  on  Kennington 
Common  for  April  loth,  at  which  it  was  ex- 
pected that  half  a  million  workers  would  be  pres- 
ent. Great  alarm  prevailed;  the  military  under 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  called  out;  cannon 
were  planted  to  cover  the  meeting-place  and  the 
exits,  and  nearly  200,000  civilians  were  enrolled 
as  special  constables.  After  all  these  threaten- 
ings  the  gathering  on  the  common  was  not  as 
large  as  had  been  anticipated,  a  heavy  storm 
interfering.  Not  100,000  were  present.  This 
was  the  end  of  Chartism.  The  movement  col- 
lapsed when  apparently  at  its  highest.  During 
all  the  ten  years  of  the  agitation  it  had  been 
largely  an  economic  change  that  was  desired. 
Political  change  was  only  sought  in  order  to  se- 
cure economic  changes.  Every  constitutional 
means  had  been  tried  and  had  failed,  and  now 
the  government  had  shown  that  if  an  appeal 
were  to  be  made  to  force,  it  would  use  all  its 
strength  to  crush  the  appeal,  and  would  yield  no 
quarter.  Just  while  men  were  pondering  the  al- 
ternatives, a  new  door  of  escape  was  opened — 
gold  was  discovered  in  America,  and  New  Zea- 
land and  Australia  were  calling  for  colonists. 

The  repeal  of  the  com  laws  in  1846,  after 
the  long  free-trade  agitation  of  Cobden  and 
Bright,  and  the  passage  of  the  Ten  Hours*  Bill 
in  1847,  also  gave  hope  of  relief. 

The  close  of  the  Chartist  agitation  witnessed 

the  birth  of  organized  Christian  Socialism  (q.  v.). 

Charles      Kingsley     and    Frederick 

ni*i«f4«»     Denison  Maurice,  clerg3rmen  of  the 

r^JS^    Church  of   England,   with   E.  Van- 

^^^^    sittart  Neale,  Thomas  Hughes,  J.  M. 

Ludlow  (see  these  names) ,  organized 

a  society  under  the  avowed  name  of  Christian 

Socialism.     They  published  pamphlets  and  two 
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papers,  and  started  some  cooperative  stores. 
Their  papers  were  soon  discontinued ;  their  stores 
either  failed  or  were  swallowed  up  in  the  larger 
Rochdale  cooperative  movement;  but  their 
thought  lived.  Kingsley's  bold  denunciation  of 
the  soulless  Manchester  school  of  political  econ- 
omy and  the  deeper  philosophy  of  Maurice  are 
potent  to-day. 

From  1850-80  English  trade-unionism  was 
taking  form  and  growing,  with  many  ups  and 
downs.  The  Rochdale  cooperative  movement, 
beginning  in  1844,  during  tnis  period  made  its 
phenomenal  advance.  The  writings  of  Carlyle 
and  of  Ruskin  struck  strong  blows  against  the 
orthodox  political  economy.  In  1848  Mill  pub- 
lished his  **  Political  Economy."  Henceforth  po- 
litical economy  was  no  longer  a  dismal  science  of 
theories,  but  a  discussion  of  how  to  meet  practi- 
cal industrial  problems.  MiU  himself,  m  his 
''Autobiography,"  came  to  annoimce  himself  a 
Socialist.  There  were  other  radical  forces  at 
work.  From  1849  to  his  death  in  1883  Marx  re- 
sided in  London.  In  London,  also,  was  Maz- 
zini.  Opposed  to  socialism,  as  it  was  presented 
to  him,  he  really  preached  its  deepest  and  most 
ethical  ideas.  As  early  as  1847  Marx  and 
Engels,  corresponding  with  a  London  society, 
turned  this  society  mto  a  commimist  league; 
and  the  following  year  published  from  Brussels 
the  manifesto  of  the  commxmist  party.  In  1862 
a  party  of  French  working  men  visited  the  In- 
ternational Exhibition  in  Xondon,  getting  into 
communication  with  English  trade-unionists ;  on 
Sept.  28,  1864,  the  famous  ".International" 
(q.  V.)  was  founded  at  St.  Martin's  Hall,  London. 
It  was  not  at  first  a  socialistic  organization.  Its 
simple  aim  was  to  unite  the  woAing  men  of  all 
countries.  Naturally  it  took  a  different  coloring 
with  different  nations.  In  England  it  meant 
little  more  than  an  attempt  at  international  trade- 
imionism,  and  took  no  deep  root. 

Little  as  he  intended  it,  the  lectures  in  Eng- 
land of  Henry  George  (q.  v.),  individualist  as  he 
proclaimed  himself,  seem  to  have  been  the  occa- 
sion for  the  first  crystallization  in 

g^^j^     England  of  modem  Socialist  thought. 

^^^^  Accordingto  Sidney  Webb  ("Social- 
ism in  England"),  the  coercive 
measures  introduced  by  Mr.  Gladstone's  minis- 
try against  the  Irish  Land  League  had  alienated 
many  of  the  earnest  Radicals  from  the  Liberal 
PsLTty.  It  became  evident  that  Liberalism  was 
not  inconsistent  with  shameless  international 
aggression  in  the  interests  of  the  officers  and 
the  bondholders.  The  neglect  of  English  social 
questions  became  more  and  more  pressinglv  felt. 
The  "Democratic  Federation"  was  founded  in 
1881,  by  H.  M.  Hyndman,  Herbert  Burrows, 
Miss  Helen  Taylor  (stepdaughter  of  John  Stuart 
Mill),  and  some  others.  The  only  distinctively 
Socialist  proposal  explicitly  set  forth  in  the  first 
program  of  this  organization  was  "nationali- 
zation of  the  land,"  placed  ninth  in  the  list; 
but  it  was  from  the  nrst  essentially  a  Socialist 
body,  and  it  changed  its  name  in  1884  to  the 
"Social   Democratic  Federation"  (a.  v.).     Men 

J'oined  like  William  Morris,  Tom  Mann,  John 
Jums,  and  others. 

At  the  end  of  1884,  however,  William  Morris 
(q.  V.)  withdrew  from  the  Federation,  and  with 
others  formed  the  Socialist  League.  The  groimds 
of  secession  were  mainly  personal,  but  the  new 
society  soon  developed  a  policy  of  its  own,  stand- 
ing for  a  more  communistic  and  less  governmental 


conception  of  socialism.  PubliBhinjg  the  Com- 
monweal  (1885),  to  which  Mr.  Moms  ^ve  bril- 
liant contributions,  it  exerted  no  small  influence: 
About  1892,  however,  the  organization  and  tbe 
ComtnonwecU  came  imder  ani^chist  contn^;  lb. 
Morris  withdrew,  and  the  lea^e  virtually  died, 
the  Social  Democratic  Federation  keefmig  on. 

A  more  potent  and  unique  organizatian  of 
English  Socialists  is  the  Fabian  Society  (9.  v.), 
foimded  in  1883,  and  to-day  still  adding  to  its 
strength.  Commenced  mainly  as  an  educational 
and  propagandist  center,  it  includes  memben 
of  other  societies.  In  one  year  its  members  have 
given  thousands  of  lectures  and  distributed  still 
more  thousands  of  Socialist  essays  and  tractiw 
It  has  influenced  political  parties,  economic  lit- 
erature, and  trade-union  tnot^ght.  It  may  al- 
most be  said  to  have  created  the  London  Coitinty 
Cotmcil  (q.  v.),  and  to  have  changed  the  thouriit 
of  the  working  men's  dubs  of  London.  Leadm 
in  it  like  Sidney  Webb,  Bernard  Shaw,  H.  G. 
Wells,  and  others  have  had  most  respectful  hear- 
ing, and  many  of  its  members  have  been  elected 
to  Parliament.     (See  Fabian  Society.) 

These  various  societies,  taking  advantage  of 
industrial  depressions  and  discontent,  have  huge^ 
ly  captured  the  English  trade-unions  for  social- 
ism. A  "New  Trade-Unionism "  grew  steadily 
till  1805.  The  agitation  in  behalf  of  the  unem- 
ployed in  1886,  resulting  in  the  prosecution  at 
the  Old  Bailey  of  Messrs.  Hyndman,  Bums, 
Champion,  and  Williams,  led,  altibo  they  were 
acquitted,  to  making  socialism  somewhat  popu- 
lar among  the  London  masses.  The  great  dodc 
strike  of  1889  saw  a  turning  of  the  tide.  Ben  Til- 
lett,  Tom  Mann,  and  John  Bums  organized  the 
dock  laborers  and  won.  It  led  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  other  trades  thus  far  imorganized.  These 
new  unions  followed  the  new  leaden. 
Hew        ^"^  ^^^  movement  began  to  ^[row  in 


Trade- 


the  rank  and  file  of  even  the  old 


Unioniim  ^^^o"s.  By  1890  the  new  unionism 
was  in  the  majority  in  the  trade  con- 
gresses, and  in  1894  voted  to  support 
only  collectivist  candidates.  The  defeat  of  the 
Liberal  Party  in  1894,  however,  to  whidi  many 
of  the  old  trade-imionists  were  allied,  led  to  the 
older  trade-unions  securing  a  change  in  repre- 
sentation, giving  the  newer  trade-unions  less 
power,  and  thus  defeating  the  new  trade-union- 
ism at  the  Congress  of  1895.  Some  of  the  new 
trade-unions,  too,  did  not  endure. 

Labor  representatives  began  to  be  dected  to 
Parliament  as  Liberals  or  as  miners'  xnembeis. 
In  1873-74  no  fewer  than  thirteen  "labor  candi- 
dates" went  to  the  polls;  and  Alexander  Mac- 
donald  and  Thomas  Burt  (q.  v.),  two  leading 
officials  of  the  miners*  national  unions,  were 
elected  the  first  "labor  members"  of  the  House. 

However,  altho  largely  enfranchised  by  the 
Reform  Bill  of  1867,  English  workmen  in  their 
trades  congresses  even  rejected  amendments  in 
favor  of  manhood  suffrage  as  late  as  1882  and 
1883.  In  order  to  win  legal  recognition  at  all 
for  their  trade-vmions,  the  leaders  had  had  to 
plant  themselves  wholly  on  the  middle-dasa 
ground  of  the  individual  freedom  of  each  man  to 
sell  his  labor  as  he  pleased,  collectively  or  not 
Even  after  trade-unions  were  themselves  in  1871 
fully  legalized,  even  when  "in  restraint  of  trade," 
their  members  were  still  so  liable  to  prosecution 
imder  vague  combination  laws,  that  the  unions 
were  engaged  in  a  battle  for  mere  existence  down 
to  1875.     At  this  date,  however,  the  Liberal  Par« 
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dne  been  defeated  largely  by  the  division 
l^or  vote,  a  Conservative  government 
away  the  last  vestige  of  the  combination 
But  this  long  struggle  for  life  had  so  in- 
lated  the  trade-imions  with  the  individ- 
economy,  that,  save  for  a  few  leaders  like 
of  the  Engineers  and  Apple^arth  of  the 
iters,  the  average  trade-unionist  cared 
g  for  parliamentary  action.  Even  when 
»  act,  tneir  very  successes  made  the  trade- 
.  conservative.  Men,  like  Mr.  Broadhurst, 
ly  opposed  eight-hour  legislation ;  a  motion 
port  of  it  was  defeated  by  a  large  majority 
-ade-union  congress  as  late  as  1889. 

collectivist  policy,  however,  became  so 
ir  that,  weary  of  the  vast  promises  and 
fulfilment  of  both  the  Liberal  and  Conserva- 
arties,  there  was  organized  (Jan.,  1893), 
r  imder  the  lead  of  ICeir  Hardie,  elected 
an  Independent  Labor  Party,  its  object 
as  stated,  "the  collective  ownership  and 
1  of  the  means  of  production,  distribution, 
xchange.**  Robert  Blatchford*s  **Merrie 
ad,"  emphasizing  the  principles  of  the 
about  this  time  is  estimated  to  have 
d  2,000,000  readers. 

licipalism  of  various  kinds  was  long,  how- 
he  main  practical  form  of  English  socialism. 
>rmation  of  the  county  coimcils,  and  par- 
iy  of  the  London  Countv  Coimcil,  to  bring 
cr  under  one  control  the  numberless 
J  and  vestries  that  had  power  in  various 
n  London,  was  another  step  toward  social- 

^r,  attention  was  directed  to  some  extent 
»cial  problems  by  the  Boer  War  and  dis- 
is  arisin|^  from  it,  and  tmder  its  influence 
^nservatives  gained  a  new  lapse  of  life, 
ally,  however,  the  majority  of  the  trade- 
.,  while  not  committing  themselves  to 
d  socialism,  came  to  favor  political  action 
y  in  their  own  interests,  on  largely  social- 
les  and  independent  of  any  political  party. 
A  Labor  Representation  Committee 
was  organized  composed  mainly  of 
LM^  representatives  of  such  unions,  and 
of  a  few  other  organizations,  like  the 
Fabian  Society,  willing  to  cooperate 
€e  lines,  to  manage  the  campaigns  of  can- 
s  indorsed  by  the  committee,  and  create 
for  the  pa3rment  of  the  elected  members. 
A.BOR  Representation  Committee.)  This 
aent  had  growing  success,  till  in  the  general 
n  on  Jan.,  1906,  the  Labor  forces  aston- 
themselves  and  all  England  by  electing 
-liament  twenty-nine  candidates  indorsed 
t  Labor  Representation  Committee,  which 
sleven  "mmers*  members"  and  fourteen 
Is,  but  also  Labor  members,  made  fifty-four 
members  (twent}r-nine  independent  of  other 
i).  The  committee  therefore  adopted, 
the  name  of  the  Labor  Party  (q.  v.),  with 
lardie  as  its  head.  The  independent,  ag- 
•c,  and  yet,  on  the  whole,  constructive  and 
ad  position  of  the  party's  representatives  in 
nent  has  been  the  social  reform  political 
t  of  the  year,  while  by-elections  have  added 
x>  their  number  (including  one  elected  as  a 
St),  making  some  eighty  members  all  largely 
itic  in  their  policies. 

nwhile  other  phases  of  social  reform  have 
ly  rapidly  advanced.  Distributive  coop- 
1  has  grown  steadily  and  productive  coop- 
1  has  been  begun  in  earnest.   (See  Coopera- 


tion.) Cooperative  housebuilding  has  begun, 
but  especially  have  municipal  and  county  councib 
taken  up  the  housing  question,  in  many  cases  im- 
dertaking  large  housing  schemes.  (See  H0V6ING 
Question.)  A  successful  Garden  City  move- 
ment has  been  developed  (see  Garden  Cities), 
while  prominent  employers  have  developed  large 
and  beautiful  model  villages  for  their  emptoyees. 
(See  Bourneville;  Port  Sunlight;  Model  Vil- 
lages.) The  question  of  employing  the  unem- 
ployed has  been  largely  agitated  and  successful 
attempts  inaugurated.  (See  Labor 
Yf^g^Bi  Colonies;  Unemployment.)  (}on- 
Moremtiits  ^iderable  attention  has  been  called 
to  the  woman-suffrage  question  by 
women  who  were  willing  to  storm  the 
House  of  Parliament  in  demanding  a  hearing  and 
allow  themselves  to  be  imprisoned  for  creating 
disturbance.  (See  Woman's  Movements.)  Much 
thought  has  been  attracted  to  the  taxation  of  land 
values  by  the  introduction  in  Parliament  of  a 
Scotch  bill  calling  for  a  distinction  in  making  up 
rates  on  values  of  land  and  values  of  improve- 
ments. Many  members,  including  the  Premier, 
are  said  to  favor  the  distinction.  (See  Land.) 
The  school  question  has  been  a  burning  theme, 
tho  a  compromise  bill  calling  in  the  main  for  sep- 
aration of  all  public  schools  from  Church  control 
was  thrown  out  of  the  Lords  after  it  had  passed 
the  Lower  House.  (See  School  Question,  arti- 
cles on  both  sides.)  (For  the  home  rule  ques- 
tion, which  has  so  largely  affected  English  poli- 
tics, see  Home  Rule;  Ireland.)  Great  Britain 
may  be  said  to-day  to  be  leading  the  world  (out- 
side of  New  Zealand  and  Australia)  in  the  actual 
taking  up  of  detailed  social  questions  and  press- 
ing for  their  solution  from  an  advanced  point  of 
view,  tho  (jermany  and  Switzerland  are  probably 
actually  doing  more  on  slightly  more  paternal 
lines.  (See  special  articles  lor  references  and  all 
details.) 

GREDESKUL,   NICHOLAS    AlfDREYEVICH: 

Russian  jurist,  editor,  and  politician;  bom  in 
1864.  He  was  graduated  from  the  University  of 
Kharkof ,  and  later  became  a  professor  there,  and 
dean  of  the  law  department.  Gredeskul,  who 
was  second  vice-president  of  the  first  Duma,  was 
arrested  just  before  election  by  order  of  Minister 
Dumovo,  and  was  exiled  to  Archangel;  but  on 
being  elected  he  was  released.  He  is  a  (institu- 
tional Democrat,  and  edits  a  newspaper  called 
Mir. 

GREEK  SOCIAL  POLITY:  This  was,  in  a  word, 
the  exaltation  of  the  State,  ordinarily  a  demo- 
cratic city,  based  upon  slave  labor,  over  all  de- 
partments of  life.  (See  Athens;  Aristotle; 
Plato.)  We  give  here  the  sjmopsis  of  the  Greek 
economic  and  social  idea,  as  given  in  Professor 
Ingram's  "History  of  Political  Economy  " : 

I.  The  tndividtial  is  conceived  as  subordinated  to  the  State, 
through  which  alone  his  nature  can  be  developed  and  com- 
pleted, and  to  the  maintenance  and  service  of  wnich  all  his  ef- 
torts  must  be  directed.  The  great  aim  of  all  political  thought 
is  the  formation  of  good  citizens;  every  social  question  is  stud- 
ied primarily  from  the  ethical  and  educational  point  of  view. 
The  citizen  is  not  regarded  as  a  producer,  but  only  as  a  pos- 
sessor of  material  wealth;  and  this  wealth  is  not  esteemea  for 
its  own  sake  or  for  the  enjoyments  it  procures,  but  for  the 
higher  moral  and  public  aims  to  which  it  may  be  made  sub- 
servient. 

a.  The  State,  therefore,  claims  and  exercises  a  controlling 
and  regulating  authority  over  every  sphere  of  soda]  life,  in- 
cluding the  economic,  in  order  to  bring  individual  action  into 
harmony  with  the  good  of  the  whole. 

3.  mth  these  fundamental  notions  is  combined  A  tendency 
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to  attribute  to  institutionB  and  to  legislatjan  an  unlimited 
eflficacy,  as  if  society  had  no  spontaneous  lemdencita,  but 
would  obey  any  external  impulse,  if  imprest  upon  it  with  suf- 
ficient force  and  continuity. 

GREELEY,  HORACE:  American  editor  and 
social  reformer;  bom  at  Amherst,  N.  H.,  iSii, 
Before  he  was  ten  years  old  his  father  became 
bankrupt.  The  family  then  moved  to  Vermont, 
where  they  made  a  scanty  living  as  day  laborers. 
When  fourteen  years  of  age  Greeley  was  ap- 
prenticed in  the  olBce  of  the  Northern  Spectator ^ 
East  Poultney,  Vt.  His  wages  were  but  I40  a 
year;  but  by  living  on  almost  nothing  he  was  able 
to  send  money  home.  He  remained  here  six 
years,  when  the  paper  was  suspended.  For  a 
time  he  worked  with  his  father  on  a  rough  farm 
in  Pennsylv^ania,  and  then  began  to  tramp  the 
country  m  search  of  employment.  In  iSjr  he 
entered  New  York  with  $10  in  his  pocket,  and  two 
years  later  formed  a  partnership  with  a  fellow 
workman.  Francis  V.  Story.  Combining  their 
capital,  which  amounted  to  S 1 50.  they  commenced 
by  printing  the  Morning  Post,  which  failed  in 
th ree  wee ks .  But  Gree  1  e y  we n  t  on  w  ri t  ing  as  well 
as  printing.  He  was  invited  by  James  Gordon 
Bennett  to  go  into  a  partnership  with  him  in  the 
Herald,  but  he  declined,  and  issued  instead  the 
New  Yorker,  a  literary  journal  which  lived  seven 
years.  Later  he  published  the  Log  Cabin,  a 
weekly  campaign  paper,  which  was  a  great  suc- 
cess. On  April  10. 1841,  Greeley  commenced  the 
New  York  Tribune,  his  life-work. 

Greeley  was  then  entirely  without  money< 
From  a  personal  friend.  Mr.  James  Coggeshall,  he 
borrowed  $  1 ,000.  on  which  capital  and  the  editor's 
reputation  the  Tribune  was  founded.  It  began 
with  600  subscribers.  Mr.  Greeley  opened  its 
columns  to  well-nigh  every  reform.  He  made  it 
the  leading  abolition  new*spaper.  He  advocated 
in  it  dress  reform,  vegetarianism^  and  Fourier- 
ism. 

From  i8c;o  until  the  end  of  the  Civil  War  the 
Tribune  did  much  to  create  and  awaken  the  anti- 
slavery  sentiment  of  the  North .  Greeley  urged  in 
his  paper  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war,  but 
at  its  close  immediately  ad%'^ocated  universal  am- 
nesty and  suffrage.  From  1848  to  1849  ^^  was  a 
Whig  representative  in  Congress, 

In  1867  Greeley  was  appointed  delegate  to  the 
convention  for  the  revision  of  the  Constitution, 
He  antagonized  General  Grant's  administration, 
and  was  one  of  the  chief  promoters  of  the  Liberal 
Republican  Party,  which  held  its  national  con- 
vention  at  Cincinnati  in  1872,  and  nominated  him 
for  president.  His  lifelong  opponents,  the  Demo- 
crats, nominated  him  also  at  their  national  con- 
vention— a  move  which  greatly  lessened  his 
chances  of  success  by  repelling  many  of  his  Re- 
publican supporters.  During  the  canvass  feeling 
ran  high,  and  he  took  the  field  in  person  and  made 
one  of  the  most  brilliant,  able,  and  sustained 
series  of  campaign  speeches  on  record.  In  the 
election  he  received  2.834,079  votes  as  against 
3; 597 •© 70  for  Grant.  Greeley  carried  Georgia, 
Kentucky,  Maryland,  Missouri,  Tennessee  *  and 
Texas,  lie  at  once  resumed  the  editorship  of  the 
Tribune,  but  it  was  soon  evident  that  he  had 
overtaxed  his  strength  in  the  campaign.  No 
sooner  was  it  ended  than  he  was  called  to  the 
bedside  of  his  dying  wife,  from  which  he  w^ent  only 
to  be  himself  prostrated  by  a  nen.^ous  disorder 
of  the  brain.  His  illness  was  short,  and  on  Nov. 
29»  1872,  he  died.  His  published  volumes  are 
as  follows;    ** Hints  Toward  Reforms*'    (1850); 


"Glances  at  Europe"  (1851);   ''History  of 
Struggle  for  Slavery  Extension'*  (1856);  *'0v 
land  journey  to  San  Francisco"    C1860);  **1 
American  Conflict"  (2  vols.,  1864—66)  ;  "RecoD 
tions  of  a  Busy  Life*'  (i868>;  "EssaT^  Desigi 
to  Elucidate  the  Science  of  Political  Econom| 
(1870);  and  **W^hat  I  Know"  of  Farming"  (187I] 
1 1  is  life  was  written  by  James  Parton  in  iSss*  J 
a  new  edition  appeared  in  186S, 

greenback:  party,  THE:    a  party  whi 
originated  in  the  United  States  in    1873—74  s 
result  of  the  opposition  felt  by  many  to  the 
serted  manipulation  of  the  currency  in  favor 
the  banking  an^  bondholding  class.      (See  O 
RENCY.)     It  was  claimed  that  the  bankers  of 
country  had  conspired  (i)  to  make  the  issue 
the  w*ar  greenbacks  a  failure  by  inducing  O 
gress  to  prevent  their  being  legal  tenders  for  c 
toms  and  for  payment  of  the  national  debt,  and 
so  depreciating  their  value;  (2)  to  buy  up  these 
greenbacks  at  their  depreciated  value,  and  with 
them  purchase  bonds,  paying  for  the  bonds  with 
greenbacks  at  their  face  value;  (3)  to  induce  Con- 
gress to  vote  that  these  bonds  bought  with  green- 
backs at  thirty  cents  on  the  dollar  should  be 
redeemed  by  Congress  under  the  pretense  of  na- 
tional faith  and  01  '*an  honest  dollar"  in  ^old  (in* 
terest  as  well  as  capital),  while  the  soldiers  ind 
sailors  of  the  war  who  had  risked  their  lives  aiMl 

fot  no  "interest'*  had  been  paid  in  greenbacks 
n tense  excitement  was  aroused,  which  the  period 
of  contraction  of  the  currency  greatly  increased. 
As  early  as  1868  the  demand  called  "the  Ohio 
idea  "  was  broached,  claiming  that  all  bonds  which 
did  not  distinctly  call  for  payment  in  coin  should 
be  redeemed  in  greenbacks.  This  '  *  idea  "  seemed 
to  have  dominated  the  Democratic  convention  of 
1868,  but  was  distinctly  disavo^i^d  by  Mr.  Tilden 
and  other  leading  Democrats.  Many  local  and 
state  conventions  in  the  West,  how^ever — chiefly 
Democratic — indorsed  the  idea.  Its  advocates 
still  hoped  to  bring  the  entire  party  to  their  way 
of  thinking. 

Finally  the  financial  crisis  of  187^  caused  the 
masses  of  the  people  to  seek  legislative  relief  for 
the  evils  from  which  they  were  suffering,  and 
produced  a  certain  disintegration  of 
B«m&ndi  ^^^  established  political  parties. 
The  pressing  questions  of  the  time 
appeared  to  require  and  justify  new 
political  organisations.  A  Greenback  convention 
was  held  at  Indianapolis  in  1874,  and  demanded' 
(1)  The  withdrawal  of  the  national  bank-note 
currency:  (2)  that  the  only  currency  should  be  of 
paper,  and  that  such  currency  should  be  made 
exchangeable  for  bonds  bearing  interest  at  3.65 
per  cent;  and  (3)  that  coin  might  be  used  for  the 
pa>mient  of  the  interest  and  principal  of  such 
bonds,  and  such  only,  as  expressly  called  for  coin 
payments.  In  1 8  76  a  national  Greenback  conven- 
tion was  held  at  Indianapolis,  which  nominated 
Peter  Cooper,  of  New  York,  and  Samuel  F.  C 
of  Ohio,  for  president  and  vice-president.  In 
election  which  followed  they  received  81,737 
ular  votes. 

To  these  attempts  to  found  a  new  party,  based 
•n  financial  issues,  a  turn  in  another  airection  was 
^iven  by  the  labor  troubles  which  had  culminated 
m  the  great  railroad  strikes  of  1877.  In  187$  a 
"National  or  Greenback- Labor  Convention"  was 
held  at  Toledo,  O.,  as  the  result  of  a  coalition  be- 
tween the  labor  reformers  and  the  advocates  of  a 
greenback  currency.     In  the  follow^ing  electiofl 
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ienback-Labor  tickets  polled  over  i  ,000,000 
and  fourteen  representatives  of  the  party 
snt  to  Congress.  But  the  party  was  made 
iifferent  elements;  and  altho  the  distress 
jave  it  strength  was  real,  none  of  the  party 

seems  to  have  had  definite  ideas  as  to 
iras  to  effect  a  cure.  In  1880  the  Grecn- 
abor  convention,  at  Chicago,  nominated 
B.  Weaver,  of  Iowa,  and  B.  J.  Chambers,  of 

In  that  year  the  popular  Greenback-Labor 
is  300,86 7 ,  and  eight  of  their  representatives 
ected  to  Congress.     The  ticket  in  1884  was 

by  General  B.  F.  Butler,  who  was  also  the 
onopoly  candidate,  and  received  175,380 

In  that  year  the  Greenback  ticket  in 
Michigan,  and  Nebraska  was  fused  with 
the  Democrats,  and  in  Missouri  and  West 
a  with  the  Republican  ticket. 
Greenback  Party  proper  always  had  its 
jst   support   in   the   Western  States.     In 

New  York,  Vermont,  and  Massachusetts 
eenback  element  was  made  up  of  labor  re- 
8,  and  its  tickets  were  as  a  rule  supported 
ally  by  laboring  men.  But  on  several 
•ns  the  Greenbackers  received  encourage- 
jid  support  from  either  one  or  the  other  of 
5  great  parties  of  the  country,  who  hoped 
Xe  a  diversion  in  their  own  favor  by  run- 
third  ticket,  so  made  up  as  to  draw  votes 
le  opposing  party. 

following  is  the  platform  of  the  Greenback- 
Party,  adoptea  at  the  National  Conven- 
Bld  in  Chicago,  June  9  and  10,  1880: 

government  should  guarantee  the  divine  right  of 
Borer  to  the  resiilts  of  his  toil,  thus  enabling  the  pro- 
ducers of  wealth  to  provide  themselves  with 
the  means  for  physical  comfort  and  the  facili- 
-m  j|f  ties  for  mental,  social,  and  moral  ctilture;  and 
m  we  condenm  as  unworthy  of  our  civilization 
'''  the  bcu'barism  which  imposes  upon  the  wealth 
producers  a  state  of  perpettial  drudgery  as  the 
price  of  bare  animal  existence, 
thstancung  the  enormous  increase  of  productive  power, 
eml  introduction  of  labor-saving  machinery,  and  the 
Y  of  new  agents  for  the  increase  of  wealth,  the  task 
barer  is  scarcely  lightened,  the  hours  of  toil  are  but 
srtened.  and  few  producers  are  lifted  from  poverty 
fort  and  pecuniary  independence, 
asodated  monopolies,  the  international  syndicates, 
r  income  classes  demand  dear  money  and  cheap  labor, 
g  government."  and  hence  a  weak  people, 
rate  control  of  the  volume  of  money  has  been  the 
f  dividing  society  into  hostile  classes;  of  the  unjust 
ion  of  the  products  of  labor,  and  of  building  up  mo- 
crf  associated  capital,  endowed  with  power  to  confis- 
fmte  property.  It  has  kept  money  scarce,  and  scar- 
aoney  enforces  debt  trade,  and  public  and  corporate 
lebt  engenders  usury,  and  ustuy  ends  in  the  bank- 
f  the  borrower. 

results  are  deranged  markets,  uncertainty  of  manu- 
l  enterprise  and  agriculture,  precarious  and  inter- 
smplovment  for  the  laborer,  industrial  war.  increasing 
m  and  crime,  and  the  oons^uent  intimidation  and 
liaement  of  the  producer,  and  a  rapid  declension  into 
e  feudalism. 
fore  we  declare: 

lat  the  right  to  make  and  issue  money  is  a  sovereign 
» be  maintained  by  the  people  for  the  common  bene- 
s  delegation  of  this  right  to  corporations  is  a  surren- 
be  central  attribute  of  sovereignty,  void  of  consti- 
tanction,  conferring  upon  a  subordinate  irresponsible 
Ad  absolute  dominion  over  industry  and  commerce. 
ey,  whether  metallic  or  paper,  should  be  issued  and 
me  controlled  by  the  government,  and  not  by  or 
banking  corporations,  and  when  so  issued  shotild  be  a 
trader  for  all  debts,  public  and  private. 
mt  the  bonds  of  the  united  States  shotild  not  be  re- 
bat  paid  as  rapidly  as  it  is  practicable,  according  to 
To  enable  the  government  to  meet  these  obliga- 
nal  tender  currency  should  be  substituted  for  the  notes 
ktional  banks,  the  national  banking  system  abolished, 
anltmited  coinage  of  silver,  as  well  as  gold,  established 

bat  labor  should  be  so  protected  by  national  and  state 

Fas  to  equalize  its  burdens  and  insure  a  just  distri- 
its  lesulte:  the  eight-hour  law  of  Congress  should  be 
i;  the  sanitary  condition  of  industrial  establishments 


placed  under  rigid  control:  the  competition  of  contract  oon« 
vict  labor  abolished:  a  bureau  of  labor  statistics  established; 
factories,  mines,  and  workshops  inspected:  the  employment 
of  children  under  fourteen  years  of  age  forbidden,  and  wages 
paid  in  cash. 

(4)  Slavery  being  simply  cheap  labor,  and  cheap  labor  being 
simply  slavery,  the  importation  and  presence  of  Chinese  serfs 
neces^uily  tends  to  brutalize  and  degrade  American  labor ; 
therefore  immediate  steps  should  be  taken  to  abrogate  the 
Burlingame  treaty. 

(5)  Railroad  land  grants  forfeited  by  reason  of  non-fulfil- 
ment of  contract  should  be  immediately  reclaimed  by  the 
government;  and  henceforth  the  public  domain  reserved  ex- 
clusively as  homes  for  actual  settlers. 

(6)  It  is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  regulate  interstate  com- 
merce. All  lines  of  communication  and  transportation 
should  be  brought  under  such  legislative  control  as  shall  se- 
cure moderate,  fair,  and  uniform  rates  for  passenger  and 
freight  traffic. 

(7)  We  denounce,  as  destructive  to  prosperity  and  dangerous 
to  liberty,  the  action  of  the  old  parties  in  fostering  and  sustain- 
ing gigantic  land,  railroad,  and  money  corporations  and  mo- 
nopolies, invested  with  and  exercising  powers  belonging  to  the 
government,  and  yet  not  responsible  to  it  for  the  manner  of 
their  use. 

(8)  That  the  Constitution,  in  giving  Congress  the  power  to 
borrow  money,  to  declare  war,  to  raise  and  support  armies, 
to  provide  and  maintain  a  navy,  never  intended  that  the  men 
who  loaned  their  money  for  an  interest  consideration  should 
be  preferred  to  the  soldier  and  sailor  who  periled  their  lives 
and  shed  their  blood  on  land  and  sea  in  defense  of  their  coun- 
try, and  we  condemn  the  cruel  class  legislation  of  the  Republi- 
can Party,  which,  while  professing  great  gratitude  to  the  sol- 
dier, has  most  tmjustly  discriminated  against  him,  and  in 
favor  of  the  bondholder. 

(9)  All  property  should  bear  its  just  proportion  of  taxa- 
tion, and  we  demand  a  graduated  income  tax. 

(10)  We  denounce  as  most  dangerous  the  efforts  every- 
where manifest  to  restrict  the  right  of  sui&age. 

(11)  *We  are  opposed  to  an  increase  of  the  standing  army  in 
time  of  peace,  and  the  insidious  scheme  to  establish  an  enor- 
mous military  power  under  the  guise  of  militia  laws. 

(la)  We  demand  absolute  democratic  rules  for  the  govern- 
ment of  Congress,  placing  all  representatives  of  the  people 
upon  an  equal  footing,  and  taking  away  from  committees  a 
veto  power  greater  than  that  of  the  president. 

(13)  We  demand  a  government  of  the  people,  by  the  peo- 

Ele.  and  for  the  people,  instead  of  a  government  of  the  bond- 
older,  by  the  bondholder,  and  for  the  bondholder;  and  we 
denounce  every  attempt  to  stir  up  sectional  strife  as  an  effort 
to  conceal  monstrous  crimes  against  the  people. 

(14)  In  the  furtherance  of  these  ends  we  ask  the  coopera- 
tion of  all  fair-minded  people.  We  have  no  quarrel  with  in- 
dividuals, we  wage  no  war  upon  classes,  but  only  against 
vicious  institutions.  We  are  not  content  to  endure  further 
discipline  from  our  present  actual  rulers,  who,  having  do- 
minion over  money,  over  transportation,  over  land  and  labor, 
over  the  machinery  of  government,  and  largely  over  the  press, 
wield  unwarrantable  power  over  our  institutions,  and  over 
life  and  property. 

The  literature  of  the  movement  is  large,  but 
much  of  it  was  in  onlv  transient  form.  Amonjg^ 
the  best  books  is  B.  S.  Heath's  **  Labor  and  Fi- 
nance Revolution."  The  papers  of  Henry  C. 
Baird  and  "The  Currency  Question,"  a  pamphlet 
by  G.  M.  Steele,  contain  more  moderate  state- 
ments of  the  views  of  the  Greenback  Party.  (For 
a  discussion  of  the  principles  voiced  by  the  Chi- 
cago convention  of  1880,  see  Currency  ;  Money.) 

GREULICH,  HERMANN:  Swiss  statistician; 
Swiss  Workmen's  Secretary.  The  Swiss  Con- 
federation has  no  department  of  labor,  but  the 
Arbeitersekretariat  was  established  in  1887.  It 
has  a  semiofficial  standing,  the  salaries  and  ex- 
penses being  paid  by  the  government,  while  the 
secretary  is  chosen  by  the  labor  organizations. 
The  office  was  created  in  April,  1887,  by  the 
election  of  Mr.  Greulich,  a  statistician  of  Zurich; 
142  labor  organizations,  representing  about 
100,000  working  men,  were  mterested  in  the 
election  through  a  central  committee ;  it  was  for 
three  years,  but  has  been  renewed  since.  The 
.new  secretary  placed  himself  in  touch  with  the 
cantonal  and  foreign  governments'  labor  and 
social  departments.  In  1888  he  published  an 
exhaustive  study  of  wages  in  Switzerland;  1890 
and  1893  statistics  on  accidents.    Author:  "In- 
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stitutions  of  the  Paris. Municipal  Council  for  the 
Protection  of  the  Working  Classes ' *  ( 1 889) .  Ad- 
dress:  Arbeitersekretar tat,  Bern,  Switzerland. 

GREY,  SIR  GEORGE:  Third  governor  of  New 
Zealand;  has  been  called  "the  greatest  figure  in 
the  first  half-century  of  New  Zealand's  colonial 
history";  bom  at  Lisbum,  Ireland,  181 2;  edu- 
cated at  Sandhurst  for  the  army;  entered  the  serv- 
ice and  became  captain  in  18^5.  In  1839  he 
went  on  an  exploring  expedition  m  Australia,  and 
two  years  later  was  appointed  Governor  of  South 
Australia.  In  1845  he  was  transferred  to  the 
governorship  of  New  Zealand,  and  successfully 
closed  the  first  Maori  War.  He  largely  drafted 
the  present  constitution  of  the  colony,  which  had 
been  on  the  brink  of  ruin  when  he  became  its 
executive.  In  1854  he  left  the  colony  on  the 
road  to  prosperity,  and  was  transferred  to  the 
governorship  of  Cape  Colony;  but  in  1861  he 
was  transferred  back  to  New  Zealand  to  con- 
duct the  second  Maori  War.  He  retired  in  1868, 
but  in  1875  came  into  public  life  as  a  leading 
Liberal,  and  was  premier  Irom  1877  to  1879.  Af- 
ter resigning  this  office  he  sat  in  Parliament  almost 
continuously  till  he  retired  in  1894  on  account  of 
old  age.  He  gained  great  support  all  over  Aus- 
tralia for  his  liberal  views,  especially  for  his  ad- 
vocacy of  the  "one  man,  one  vote"  idea,  woman's 
suffrage,  and  national  ownership  of  the  soil.  A 
natural  leader  with  extraordinary  abilities,  he 
was  at  times  hated  and  criticized  by  some,  but 
honored,  loved,  and  followed  by  the  many.  He 
died  in  1898. 

GRONLUND,  LAWRENCE:  American  Social- 
ist, lawyer,  and  writer;  bom  in  Denmark,  1848; 
took  j)art  in  the  Dano-German  War  of  1864; 
studied  law  at  the  University  of  Copenhagen; 
emigrated  to  the  United  States  in  1867,  and  for  a 
time  taught  German  in  a  public  school  in  Milwau- 
kee. In  1869  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and 
began  practising  law  in  Chicago.  He  became  in- 
terested in  socialism  by  reading  Pascal's  "Pen- 
s^es."  In  1880  he  published  a  dialogue  on  "The 
Coming  Revolution,"  and  in  1884  his  "Coopera- 
tive Commonwealth,"  the  first  full  statement 
of  modern  socialism  published  in  this  country, 
and  which  had  a  wide  sale  and  influence.  Mr. 
Gronlund  then  devoted  himself  to  the  propa- 
ganda of  socialism,  and  wrote  and  lectured 
wherever  he  could  get  a  hearing — in  Chicago, 
New  York,  Boston,  and  on  the  Pacific  coast.  He 
held  for  a  while  an  office  in  the  U.  S.  Labor 
Department.  In  1887  he  published  "Dan ton,"  a 
study  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  in  1890 
"Our  Destiny,"  a  work  religious  as  well  as  social- 
istic, which  had  a  large  sale,  especially  in  England, 
where  1,000  copies  were  sold  in  the  first  month. 
The  Revue  d'Econom  ie  Politique  called  it '  *  the  most 
elevated  and  attractive  conception  of  socialism 
yet  published."     Mr.  Gronlund  died  in  1899. 

GROTIUS,  HUGO,  or  DE  GROOT:  Dutch  ju- 
rist and  writer ;  bom  at  Delft,  1 583 ;  son  of  the  bur- 
fomaster  of  the  town;  entered  the  University  of 
rcyden  in  1594,  graduating  in  1598.  Traveling 
in  France,  he  returned  to  practise  as  a  lawyer,  and 
in  1607  was  fiscal  general,  and  in  16 10  council- 
pensionary  at  Rotterdam.  For  supporting  the 
Remonstrants  he  was  condemned,  in  161 9,  to 
imprisonment  for  life,  but  escaped  by  the  aid  of 
his  wife,  who  took  his  place  in  the  castle,  tho  for 
her   bravery  she  was   set   free.     He  wandered 


through  the  Netherlands  and  France,  and  for  & 
while  enjoyed  a  pension  at  the  ootirtof  LouisXIIL 
He  was  allowea  to  return  to  Holland,  but  irag 
soon  again  exiled  for  life.  A  wanderer  again,  be 
entered  the  service  of  Sweden,  and  from  163  s  to 
1645  was  Swedish  ambassador  at  Paris.  Re- 
turning to  Sweden,  he  passed  through  Amster- 
dam, and  was  honored  there  as  well  as  in  Swedn. 
He  received  a  pension,  but  while  journeying  fdl 
ill  and  died  at  Rostock  in  1645.  He  was  a  pro- 
found scholar,  an  eminent  theologian,  an  erud^ 
historian,  a  Latin  poet,  an  eminent  jurist.  His 
"De  Jure  Belli  et  Pacis"  (1625)  has  been  trans- 
lated into  all  the  langua^fes  of  Europe,  and  may 
be  called  the  basis  of  mtemationsd  law.  (See 
Political  Science.) 

GRUn ,  KARL:  German  Socialist ;  bom  at  Lu- 
denscheid,  18 13:  educated  at  the  gymnasium  at 
Wetzlar;  studied  theology  and  philosophy  at 
Bonn  and  Berlin.  From  1839  to  1842  he  taught 
languages  in  Colmar,  whereafter  he  returned  to 
Germany,  founding  the  Mannheinter  Abendm- 
tung.  He  was,  however,  expelled  from  Baden 
on  account  of  alleged  revolutionary  tendencies, 
whereupon  he  settled  in  Cologne  where  he  edited  a 
weekly^,  Der  Sprecher.  He  became  converted  to 
socialism,  and  visited  Belgium  and  Paris.  In 
1845  he  published  "Die  Sociale  Bewegung  in 
Frankreicn  und  Belgien,  Briefe  und  Studien." 
Returning  to  Germany  in  1848,  Grfin  was  elected 
to  the  second  chamber  of  the  Prussian  Diet, 
where  he  joined  the  extreme  Left.  On  the  dis- 
solution of  this  Diet  he  was  accused  of  having 
taken  an  "intellectual"  part  in  the  "Pfalz  Tp- 
rising";  but  after  eight  months'  incarceration 
was  acquitted.  He  then  spent  some  veais 
abroad,  returning  on  the  death  of  Frederick 
William  IV.,  and  settling  in  Frankfort-on-the- 
Main,  where  he  earned  a  living  as  an  instructor 
in  a  commercial  school.  In  1870  he  settled  in 
Vienna,  where  he  died  in  1887. 

GUESDE,  JULES:  French  Socialist  leader; 
bom  in  Paris,  1845.  Entering  political  journal- 
ism in  Paris,  Toulouse,  and  Montpellier,  at  the  lat- 
ter place  he  published  the  Droits  de  Vhomme,  and 
was  imprisoned  six  months  for  a  revolutionary 
article  against  the  empire.  At  the  time  of  the 
Commune  he  attempted  to  stir  up  a  revolution  in 
Montpellier;  was  condemned  to  five  years'  im- 
prisonment; fled  to  Geneva  and  joined  the  Inter- 
nationalists. Driven  to  Italy,  he  returned  to 
Paris  in  1876  and  edited  the  Ciioyen,  the  Cri  du 
Peuple,  and  then  founded  the  Egfiliti,  the  first 
paper  of  modem  Marxist  socialism  m  France.  In 
1879,  with  Marx,  Engels,  and  La  Fargue.he 
drafted  the  program  of  the  Marxist  Parti  ouvrier 
jrangais,  of  which  he  became  the  foremost  leader. 
(See  France.)  Imprisoned  for  six  months  in  18^8 
and  again  in  1883  for  his  Socialist  activities,  in 
1 893  he  was  elected  deputy  from  Roubaix.  Since 
this  date  to  his  reelection  m  1906,  he  followed  the 
varying  fortunes  of  the  Parti  ouvrier  franfais,  and 
is  now  one  of  the  active  members  of  the  United 
French  Socialist  Party.  Among  his  numennu 
tho  brief  writings  are:  " Collectivisme  et  Revo- 
lution"; '*Socialisme  et  services  publices";  "Le 
Collectivisme  au  College  de  France." 

GUILDS.  See  Gilds. 

GUNTON,  GEORGE:  American  economist  and 
editor;  born  in  Cambridgeshire,  England,  1847; 
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rated  to  the  United  States  in  1874,  and  for 
time  worked  in  factories  in  Massachusetts, 
ested  in  social  studies,  and  especially  in  the 
-hour  philosophy,  he  became  an  editorial 
r  on  economic  themes.  His  "Wealth  and 
ress,"  which  appeared  in  1887,  is  the  fullest 
ment  of  the  ei^ht-hour  philosophy,  tho  not 
•sed  by  most  of  the  eight-hour  trade-union- 
n  accoimt  of  its  author  s  opposition  to  many 
•  progressive  views  held  Dy  trade-unions, 
3y  some  of  them  on  account  of  his  advocacy 
jtection.  In  1890  Mr.  Gunton  became  presi- 
of  the  Institute  of  Social  Economics,  and 
r  of    the    Social  Economist,  the  name   of 


which  was  changed  in  1896  to  Gunton* s  Magc^ 
zine.  Address:  Colorado  Buildings,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

GUTHRIE,  ROBERT  STORRIE:  Australian 
statesman;  bom  in  Ayr  County,  Scotland,  1857; 
spent  ten  years  at  sea;  went  to  Australia  in  1878 
and  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade ;  became  secre- 
tary of  the  Federated  Seamen's  Union  of  Aus- 
tralia in  1887,  and  is  also  secretary  of  the  Fed- 
eral Council  of  Australian  Labor  Unions.  He 
was  elected  senator  for  South  Australia  in  the 
Australian  Federal  Parliament  in  1 903 .  Address : 
ICnighton  Villa,  Peterhead,  South  Australia. 


H 


kDLEY,  ARTHUR  TWINING:  President  of 
University:  bom  at  New  Haven,  Conn., 
Graduated  from  Yale,  1876.  Studied  in 
n.  Tutor  and  lecturer  on  railroad  transpor- 
n  at  Yale  1879-86.  Commissioner  of  Labor 
'onnecticut  1885-87.  Professor  of  political 
ce,  Yale,  1886-99.  Since  then  president. 
lor  of  "Railroaa  Transportation  '  (1885); 
X)r  Reports"  (1885-86)  ;  "Economics" 
S),  a  work  largely  used  as  a  text-book;  "The 
nation  of  the  American  Citizen"  (1901); 
jedom  and  Responsibility"  (1903);  **  Bacca- 
tate  Addresses  (1907).  Address:  93  Whit- 
Avenue,  ! !  jw  Haven,  Conn. 

IGGARD,  HENRY  RIDER:  Author;  sociol- 
; ;  bom  Bradenham ,  Norfolk,  1856.  Educated 
►swich  and  privately.  Secretar^r  to  Governor 
atal  and  then  to  a  commissioner  in  Transvaal, 
-79.  Formally  hoisted  the  British  flag  at 
oria,  1877.  Barrister  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  18S4. 
first  book,  "Cetywayo  and  His  White  Neigh- 
,"  appeared  1882:  '^'Dawn"  (1884);  "King 
mon  s  Mines"  (1886).  These  and  other  nov- 
lade  him  famous,  and  he  wrote  prolifically. 
1  1896-98  he  ioumeyed  through  England, 
y^ing  rural  conditions,  and  became  deeply  in- 
ted  in  social  problems  with  which  he  deals 
Rural  England,"  his  most  important  work. 
ras  made  commissioner  to  report  on  the  Sal- 
m  Army  colonies  in  the  United  States,  and 
5  a  report  (1905)  strongly  advocating  similar 
nes  for  the  colonization  of  England's  un- 
loyed  by  private  associations,  but  with  gov- 
icnt  control  and  aid,  with  a  scheme  for  na- 
il land  settlement.  He  is  an  active  magistrate 
member  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Coast 
ion,  1906.  Address:  Ditchingham  House, 
oik.  England. 

ILE.  EDWARD  EVERETT :  Unitarian  clergy- 
ana  author;  bom  in  Boston,  1822.  Gradu- 
at  Harvard  College  in  1839,  and  licensed  to 
ch  in  1842.  Pastor  in  Worcester  (1846- 
),  then  pastor  of  the  South  Congregational 
tarian)  Church,  in  Boston,  where  he  still  re- 
is.  He  is  even  better  known  as  a  leader  and 
1  the  starter  of  a  marvelous  number  of  philan- 
pic  movements.     His  Ten  Times  One  is  Ten 

0  the  establishment  of  clubs  devoted  to  doing 

1  scattered  throughout  the  world,  with  a  mem- 
hip  of  over  50,000.  They  are  called  "Lend- 
md"  clubs  and  have  for  their  motto,  **Look 
ind  not  down;  look  forward  and  not  back; 


look  out  and  not  in;  and  lend  a  hand."  He  has 
also  taken  great  interest  in  the  Chautauqua  and 
other  literary,  educational,  and  reform  move- 
ments. When  the  Nationalist  and  Christian  So- 
cialist movements  were  commenced.  Dr.  Hale 
interested  himself  in  them,  and  has  sometimes 
even  declared  himself  a  Socialist.  In  1869  he 
founded,  in  connection  with  the  American  Unita- 
rian Association,  the  magazine  Old  and  New, 
which  in  1875  was  merged  into  Scribner's  Month- 
ly. In  1886  he  started  Lend  a  Hand.  His  short 
stories  are  among  his  best  works,  notably  "My 
Double  and  How  He  Undid  Me"  (1859),  "The 
Man  Without  a  Country  "  (1863),  "In  His  Name," 
and  "How  Thev  Lived  in  Hampton" — a  social- 
istic story.  Address:  39  Highland  Street,  Rox- 
bury,  Mass. 

HALL,  BOLTON:  Lawyer;  reformer;  bom  in 
Ireland,  1859;  son  of  Dr.  John  Hall.  Educated  in 
Dublin  till  1867.  Graduated  at  Princeton  Uni- 
versity, 1875.  Has  lectured  and  written  many 
brochures  on  fimdamental  reforms,  advocating  the 
single  tax,  and  large  personal  liberty.  He  has  been 
especially  active  in  promoting  the  cultivation  of 
vacant  lots  by  the  unemployed.  (See  Vacant 
Lots.)  Author  of  "Even  as  You  and  I "  (1889) ; 
"Things  as  They  Are"  (1900);  "The  Game  of 
Life"  (1903) ;  "  Three  Acres  and  Liberty  "  (1907). 
Address:  33  East  Sixty-first  Street,  New  York. 

HALL,  FRED:  Labor  member  of  Parliament 
for  Nomanton,  West  Riding,  Yorkshire.  Bom 
1 85  J  in  Staffordshire.  He  entered  a  Rotherham 
colherv,  became  secretary  of  the  Yorkshire  Mi- 
ners* Association  in  1878,  and  later  treasurer  and 
agent.  Has  been  Grand  Master  of  the  British 
United  Order  of  Odd  Fellows.  He  was  returned 
to  Parliament  in  Nov.,  1905,  without  opposition, 
chiefly  by  the  miners,  assisted  by  the  Liberals. 
i4(Wre55:  KowmarshHill,  Parkgate,  near  Rother- 
ham, Yorkshire,  England. 

HAMPDEN,  JOHN:  English  statesman  and 
patriot;  bom  London,  1594.  Entered  Oxford, 
1610,  and  the  Inner  Temple,  London,  1621.  In 
1 62 1  he  first  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  mem- 
ber of  the  antiroyalist  party.  In  1627  he  was  im- 
prisoned for  nearly  a  year  for  refusing  his  propor- 
tion of  a  general  loan,  which  the  king  concluded 
to  force.  He  remained  in  Parliament  till  the 
dissolution  in  1628,  becoming  one  of  its  leading 
members.  In  16^4  he  refused  to  pay  a  tax,  un- 
justly levied,  andf  was  prosecuted  for  non-pay- 
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ment  and  was  condemned  In  the  Short  Parlia- 
ment of  1640  he  took  an  active  part  against  the 
crown.  In  the  Long  Parliament,  164^,  he  was 
one  of  the  first  members  the  king  attempted  to 
seize.  During  the  Civil  War  he  was  colonel  of  a 
regiment  he  himself  raised  and  was  wounded  at 
Chalgrove  Field.     He  died  1643. 

HAMILTON  J  ALEXANDER:  American  states- 
man; bom  on  the  island  of  Ne\ns,  West  Indies,  in 
1757,  the  son  of  a  Scotch  merchant.  Entenn^a 
counting-house  at  the  age  of  twelve,  his  abilities 
induced  his  friends  to  secure  for  him  a  college 
education,  and  he  was  graduated  at  Columbia  Col- 
lege, New  York.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  wrote 
a  series  of  papers  on  the  relation  of  the  colonies  to 
England,  which  were  at  first  taken  for  the  produc- 
tion of  the  statesman  Jay.  On  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  he  became  a  captain  of  artillery,  bitt  soon 
gained  the  confidence  of  Washington  and  became 
his  aide-de-camp  and  contidatit  in  i777^  In  1780 
he  married  a  daughter  of  General  Schuyler,  and 
became  one  of  New  York's  leading  lawyers. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Continental  Congress 
from  1782-85,  and  of  the  Convention  of  1787, 
His  perspicacity  and  power  of  thought  were  re- 
markable. One  of  the  most  abused  as  well  as 
one  of  the  most  lauded  of  men,  he  played  a  lead- 
ing part  in  the  early  history  of  this  country. 

In  conjunction  with  Madison »  he  had  the  most 
important  share  in  drafting  the  Constitution. 
He  was  a  strong  supporter  of  the  federal  policy 
of  developing  a  strong  national  government,  and, 
along  with  Jay  and  Madison,  defended  the  Con- 
stitution against  all  attacks  by  a  series  of  letters 
in  the  DaUy  Advertiser  of  New  York,  afterward 
collected  and  published  under  the  title  of  "The 
FederaUst"  {q.  v.).  On  the  establishment  of  the 
new  government  in  1789^  with  Washington  as 
president »  Hamilton  was  appointed  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury.  The  disorder  of  the  public  credit 
and  the  deficiency  of  official  accounts  of  the  State 
treasury  rendered  this  office  one  of  peculiar  diffi- 
culty. In  order  to  reestablish  public  credit,  he 
carried,  in  spite  of  much  opposition,  a  measure 
for  the  funding  of  the  domestic  debt,  founded  a 
national  bank»  and  rearranged  the  system  of 
duties.  In  1795  he  resigned  his  office  and  re- 
sumed the  practise  of  law  in  New  York.  When 
the  war  with  France  broke  out  in  179S.  he  was, 
according  to  the  wish  of  Washington ,  made  Major- 
General  of  the  United  States  Army;  and,  on  the 
death  of  Washington,  he  succeeded  to  the  chief 
command*  When  peace  was  restored,  he  re- 
turned to  his  civil  duties,  but  became  involved 
in  a  political  quarrel  with  Aaron  Burr,  This 
difference  unhappily  culminated  in  a  duel,  in 
which  Hamilton  received  a  wound  of  which  he 
died  the  following  day  (July  12^  1804).  (See 
Federal  Party;  Constitution.) 

HAKFORD,  BEN:  Socialist;  born  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  1S59;  an  active  member  of  the  Interna- 
tional Typographical  Union  for  twenty-eight 
years.  In  1898  the  Sociafist  Labor  Party  made 
him  their  candidate  for  governor  of  New  York ;  in 
1900  was  candidate  of  Social  Democratic  Party 
for  the  same  office;  in  1901  candidate  of  Social 
peraocratic  Party  for  mayor  of  New  York  City ; 
in  1902  its  candidate  for  the  governorship  again. 
In  1904  Hanford  was  its  candidate  for  the  vice- 
presidency.  He  is  a  political  and  revolutionary 
Socialist,  and  author  of  numerous  political  and  in* 
dustrial  pamphlets  and  leaflets,  which  have  had 


a  circulation  of  many  million  copies.     Addn 
^335  Bedford  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

BARBIE,  JAMES  KEIR:  Labor  leader;  mtm-' 
ber  of  Parliament;  bom   1856,   near  Holyton 
Lanarkshire,  Scotland;  had  no  schooling  adv^ 
tages.     At  eight  years  of  age  he  was  a  doorke  _  _ 
in  a  mine,  and  worked  in  the  mines  until  twenty* 
three,  when  a  difficulty  between  masters  anH  mi^ 
having  arisen  he  was  chosen  leader  of  the  : 
Dismissed  and  blacklisted,  he  was  electe 
tar>''  of  a  miners'  union.     In  1882  he  joinej  u  t 
editorial  staff  of  The  Cumnock  A^ews.     In  18^ 
he  stood  as  a  Socialist  for  Parliament  at  Mid- 
Lanark^  but  w^as  defeated.      He   was  successful, 
however,  in  1892,  in  South  West  Ham,  gaining  ji 
majority  of  1*232.     Defeated  in   the  same  coo- 
stituency  in  iSqs,  in  the  1900  election  he  contest*  j 
ed  Preston  and  Merthyr  Tydvil,  losing  the  fo 
and  winning  the  latter  by  j.700  votes  over  a  ] 
eral  candidate.     In  1906  he  was  elected  the  3 
ond  time  for  Merthyr  Tydvil  with  3,000  major 
He  founded  the  Independent  Labor  Party. 
tablished  The  Labor  Leader  in  1887,  a^'i  edited 
the  paper  until  1904,  when  it  became  the  official 
organ  of  the  party»  and  was  definitely  taken  over 
as  such.     In  Parliament  he  has  championed  the 
cause  of  the  unemployed,  strenuously  opposed  the 
South  African  War,  and  is  a  strong  ad\XK:ate  of 
equal  rights  being  granted  to  women  as  to  men 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Fabian  Society.     He  was 
in  February,  1906^  elected  parliamentary  lead 
of  the  Labor  Party.     He  is  often  spoken  of  as  i 
' *  Member  for  the  Unemploved . "      He  has  writti 
much  on  social  topics  and  published  pamphU 
on  almost  every  subject  bearing  upon  work* 
class  reform.     Adtjress:  14  NevilFs  Court*  E 
London,   England.     Home  Address:   Lochnorris, 
Old  Cumnock,  Scotland. 

HARMONISTS,  THE:  The  name  of  a  relig- 
ious celibate  German  community,  established  at 
Economy,  Pa.  The  sect  was  founded  in  Wur- 
temberg  by  George  Rapp  with  his  son  Fredenclc 
about  1787,  and  its  adherents  are  sometimes 
called  Rappists,  They  believe  that  the  condition 
of  celibacy  is  most  pleasing  to  God;  that  the 
coming  of  Christ  and  the  renovation  of  the  world 
are  near  at  hand ;  that  Christ  taught  a  community 
of  goods;  that  ultimately  all  mankind  will  find 
salvation;  but  that  only  those  who  are  ceUbates, 
and  otherwise  conform  to  what  thev  believe  to  btf 
the  commandments  of  Jesus,  wiO  fee  at  once  re- 
ceived into  the  company  of  Christ  and  His  com- 
panions. The  early  members  were  so  harassed 
oy  petty  persecutions  that  in  1 803  they  emigrated 
to  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland.  In  1S05  they 
were  prosperously  established  at  Harmony,  But- 
ler County,  Pa.,  where  they  remained  ten  years, 
but  lack  of  water  communication  induced  them  to 
migrate  to  New  Harmony,  Ind,,  remaining  there 
until  1824,  when  they  sold  their  land  to  Robert 
Owen,  the  Socialist,  and  returned  to  Pennsyl- 
vania, establishing  themselves  at  Economy,  near 
Pittsburg.  With  their  accustomed  energy  they 
set  to  work  establishing  mills,  a  tannery,  a  dis- 
tillery, and  other  plants,  and  adding  a  large  hotel 
to  their  various  industries.  They  produced  silk* 
wool,  and  cotton  goods,  and  made  a  remarkably 
good  wine.  Everything  was  turned  into  the  pro- 
ductive channel,  even  the  vines  over  the  doors 
bearing  fruit.  They  also  *"struck  oil"  on  their 
property,  which  added  largely  to  their  wealth,  and 
they  purchased  2,000  acres  more. 
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U  this  prosperity,  which  lasted  many  years, 
due  to  the  administrative  genius  of  Father 
>p,  his  equally  able  son,  and  to  Father  Hen- 
long  the  head  of  the  conunimity.  In  num- 
1.  however,  they  declined,  due  to  their  celi- 
f  and  to  the  fact  that  they  sought  few 
^ons.  As  Economy,  too,  was  so  near  a 
e  manufacturing  center  many  of  the  members 
3ok  their  earlier  ideals  and  took  their  place  in 
x>mpetitive  strife  of  the  city,  and  the  last  years 
le  society's  existence  were  marked  by  deser- 
s,  deaths,  and  lawsuits.  In  April,  1903,  all 
holdings  of  the  Harmony  Society,  inclu- 
\  the  town  of  Economy,  were  bought  by  a 
sbur^  syndicate.  Their  wealth  at  one  time 
variously  estimated  from  $5,000,000  to 
000,000. 

ARRINGTON,  JAMES:  Bom  at  Upton,  161 1; 
»ted  at  Oxford  University.  In  1 646  he  was  a 
onal  attendant  to  Charles  I.  when  he  was  im- 
>ned,  and  attended  him  at  his  execution.     In 

►  he  published  the  work  he  is  best  known  by, 
eana" — a  political  allegory,  somewhat  m 
ation  of  Plato — in  which  he  depicted  an  ideal 
>blip  named  Oceana.     He  was  arrested  in  1 66 1 

charge  of  treason,  but  was  confined  without 
al  until  he  finally  became  insane,  and  died  in 
'.  The  probable  reason  of  his  imprisonment 
his  avowed  republican  opinions. 

ARRIS,  THOMAS  LAKE:  Bom  at  Fenny 
tford,  England,  1823.  In  1827  his  father 
e  to  America  and  settled  at  Utica,  N.  Y. 
I  compelled  to  earn  his  own  living,  at  seven- 
he  began  to  write  for  newspapers.  In  1844 
>ecame  a  Universalist  preacher  at  Minden, 
r.,  and  from  1845-47  in  New  York  City.  In 
I,  having  adopted  Swedenborgian  views,  he 
nized  an  Independent  Christian  Society  in 
York.  He  afterward  lectured  in  many  parts 
ie  union,  endeavoring  to  turn  the  public  in- 
\t  in  spiritualism  to  what  he  considered  a 
er  plane  of  religious  thought  and  life.  In 
he  established  the  Herald  (^  Light  to  advance 
dews,  and  in  1858  visited  England  and  Scot- 
,  where  he  gained  converts.  Returning  in 
,  he  settled  in  Amenia,  N.  Y.,  where  friends 
ered  around  him  and  formed  the  **Brother- 
L  of  the  New  Life."  The  Brotherhood  was 
"Ward  removed  to  Brocton,  N.  Y.,  where  Lady 
hant  and  several  Japanese  of  distinction 
td  the  society,  and  remained  many  years. 
Brotherhood  was  a  school  and  the  friends 
i  as  students  desirous  of  a  social  Ufe  higher 
more  unselfish  than  the  conventional  life  of 
ization.  The  property  was  not  held  in  com- 
,  but  Mr.  Harris  seemed  to  hold  all  power  in 
lands,  creating  great  hostility,  deserved  or 
iserved.  After  1876,  however,  it  was  trans- 
d  to  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. ;  it  gradually  lost  al- 
;  all  its  aspects  as  a  community  and  be- 
5  simply  a  prosperous  business  corporation, 
ring  on  extensive  agricultural  undertak- 
xnainly  in  California  wines.     Harris  died  in 

reply  to  an  inquirer,  Harris  made  the  fol- 
ig  statement  in  brief: 

>  fife,  system,  and  action  of  the  society  which  I  represent 
\  far  removed  from  the  lines  of  the  usual  thought,  that 
I  shall  hardly  be  able  to  answer  your  friendly  mquiries 
'ht  fulness  you  desire.  Personally  I  am  not  a  commu- 
...  I  find  myself  ensoned  by  a  large  circle  of  men  and 
n  wfao  haw  be«n  driven  to  me  by  a  potent  attraction 


but  without  any  conscious  endeavor  of  my  own.  My  life  is 
devoted  to  their  service,  and  they  constitute  the  society 
known  as  the  "  Brotherhood  of  the  New  Life." 

This  family  passed,  years  ago,  through  the  conununistic 

phase,  in  which,  however,  I  did  not  take  part,  tho  esteeming 

it  a  phase  in  evolution  and  serving  it  finan- 

dally.      Without  dissension  or  disunion,  its 

vi^WI        members  then  passed  into  a  phase  of  modified 
socialism,  each  series  constituting  a  family 
partnership;  and  they  found  that  this  mode  ca 
combined  action  developed  a  large  force  of  individtial  char- 
acter, as  well  as  a  more  strict  business  habit  and  aptitude, 
but  the  spirit  was  not  fully  satisfied. 

Meanwhile  I  organized  my  own  affairs  amid  my  friends, 
and  employed  all  who  did  not  fit  or  find  place  elsewhere,  treat- 
ing them  as  sons,  but  insisting  on  paying  weekly  wages. 
After  a  time  they  found  it  incompatible  with  their  forming 
affections  to  receive  money-pay.  1  then  entertained  them  as 
guests,  brethren,  and  children  in  their  father's  house;  and  this 
satisfied  them.  There  is  no  espionage;  honor  rules;  love  is 
supreme.  Gradually  the  family  partnerships  have  ceased, 
without  a  struggle,  and  all  have  entered  into  tnis  order. 

We  think  that  generation  must  cease  till  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  God  are  prepared  for  the  higher  generation,  by 
evolution  into  structural,  bisexual  completeness,  above  the 
plane  of  sin.  of  disease,  or  of  natural  mortality. 

Believers  in  the  Divine  Immanence,  we  hold  by  the  "True 
Light,"  that  lighteth  every  man  who  cometh  into  the  world; 
but  we  further  conclude  that  the  Creative  Logos,  "God  mani- 
fested in  the  flesh,"  is  not  male  merely ^or  female  merely,  but 
the  two  in  one.  The  doctrine  of  the  Divine-Human  Two-in- 
One,  in  whose  individual  and  social  likeness,  in  whose  spiritual 
and  physical  likeness,  we  seek  to  be  reborn,  is  the  pivot  of 
our  taith  and  the  directive  force  of  our  life. 

His  principal  works  are:  "Lyric  of  the  Golden 
Age  "  (i^SS) ;  "Arcana  of  Christianity  "  (Genesis), 
(1858);  "The  Great  Republic"  (1867);  "Wisdom 
of  the  Adepts"  (1884);  "The  New  Republic" 
(1894);  "The  Marriage  of  Heaven  and  Karth" 
(1903).  See  also  Edwin  Markham's  "Remarka- 
ble Pages  from  Thomas  Lake  Harris  "  (1908). 

Edwin  Markham. 

HARRISON,  FREDERIC:  Leading  EnE:1ish 
Positivist;  bom  in  London,  1831;  educated  at 
King's  College,  London,  and  at  Oxford.  He  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  18^8.  Member  of  the 
Royal  Commission  of  Trade-Unions,  1867-69,  and 
for  Digesting  the  Laws,  1869-70.  In  1877  he 
was  appointed  Professor  of  Jurisprudence  and  In- 
ternational Law  by  the  Council  of  Legal  Educa- 
tion, and  remained  till  1889.  He  was  alderman 
and  on  the  London  County  Council  1889-92.  He 
has  deeply  interested  himself  in  the  English  Labor 
movement,  in  1861  writing  important  letters  to 
the  press  defending  trade-unionism ;  later  getting 
trade-unions  legalized  as  friendly  societies;  wri- 
ting for  the  Beehive  from  1861-77,  the  principal 
Labor  paper  of  London,  etc.  He  is  the  chief  ex- 
ponent of  the  Positivist  school,  a  critic  of  author- 
ity, and  a  master  of  English  prose.  Among  his 
works  are:  "The  Meaning  ot  History"  (1862); 
"Social  Statics"  (1875);  "Order  and  Progress" 
(187s);  "Oliver  Cromwell"  (1888);  "American 
Addresses"  (1901);  "Memories  and  Thoughts" 
(1906).     Address:   Elm  Hill,  Hawkhurst,  Kent. 

HARTMANN,  KONRAD:  German  civil  engi- 
neer; bom  in  Nuremberg,  Oct.  8,  1853;  studied 
engineering  at  the  technical  high  school  at  Mu- 
nich, later  becoming  an  instructor  at  industrial  and 
polytechnic  institutions  in  Nuremberg  and  else- 
where. In  1 89 1  he  was  appointed  a  member  of 
the  German  Reichs-Versicherungsamt,  of  which 
he  in  ipoi  became  chairman.  He  is  also  pro- 
fessor of  accident  insurance  at  the  Royal  Techni- 
cal high  school  in  Berlin.  His  activity  is  directed 
toward  the  promotion  of  mechanical  safety  de- 
vices; and  he  is  director  of  the  perpetual  exposi- 
tion of  such  contrivances  which  has  been  estab- 
lished by   the   German  government.    He  has 
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published  numerous  booklets  and  papers  on  safety 
devices,  accident  insurance,  factory  hygiene,  ac- 
cident statistics,  etc.,  etc.  Address:  Kurfursten- 
damm  loo,  Berlin-Halensee,  Germany. 

HASLAM,  JAMES:  Labor  member  of  Parlia- 
ment for  Chesterfield,  Derbyshire.  Bom  1842, 
and  educated  in  the  village  schools.  He  was  a 
coal  miner  for  twenty-nine  years,  and  the  general 
secretary  of  the  Derbyshire  Miners*  Association 
for  twenty-five  years.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Clay  Lane  School  Board,  of  the  Chesterfield 
Board  of  Guardians,  and  of  the  Chesterfield  Bor- 
ough Council;  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee  of 
the  Trade-Union  Congress;  a  justice  of  the  peace 
at  Chesterfield  in  1893.  Haslam  was  elected  to 
Parliament  in  1906  chiefly  by  the  miners'  votes, 
assisted  by  the  Liberals.'  Address:  47  Clarence 
Road,  Chesterfield,  Derbyshire,  England. 

HAW,  GEORGE:  Author;  bom  at  Darlington, 
Durham,  England,  1871.  In  1889  he  went  to 
London  as  a  journalist,  and  for  a  time  was  at 
Toynbee  Hall.  He  helped  to  found  and  was  the 
first  warden  of  the  Maurice  Hostel,  of  the  Chris- 
tian Social  Union.  Mr.  Haw  is  on  the  staff  of 
the  London  Daily  News.  He  is  author  of:  *'No 
Room  to  Live:  the  Story  of  Overcrowded  Lon- 
don"; "To-Day *s  Work:  or  Mimicipal  Govern- 
ment the  Hope  of  Democracy";  "Britain's 
Homes:  a  Review  of  the  Housing  Problem  in 
Town  and  Country. ' '  Editor  of  two  popular  books 
defending  Christianity  against  agnostic  attacks; 
"Religious  Doubts  of  the  Democracy":  "Chris- 
tianity and  the  Working  Classes."  Address:  34 
Linzee  Road,  Homsey,  N.  London,  England. 

HAWAII  TERRITORY:  A  group  of  eight  m- 
habited  and  eleven  uninhabited  islands  annexed 
in  1898  to  the  United  States  by  vote  of  the  legis- 
latures of  the  islands  and  of  Congress.  In  1900 
the  islands  were  org^anized  under  a  territorial  form 
of  government.  The  Senate  has  fifteen  members, 
the  House  thirty.  The  legislature  meets  bien- 
nially. The  executive  is  a  governor  with  a  secre- 
tary, appointed  by  the  President  for  four  years. 
Other  officials  are  appointed  by  the  governor  with 
the  approval  of  the  Hawaiian  Senate,  and  must 
be  citizens  of  Hawaii.  Hawaii  is  represented  in 
Congress  by  one  delegate,  elected  biiennially  by 
the  people. 

Total  area  (including  water)  6,449  square  miles. 
The  island  of  Hawaii  has  4,210  square  miles; 
Maui,  760;  Oahu,  600;  Kauai,  590.  Population 
(1900),  154,001  (only  47,632  female).  This  is  an 
increase  of  41  per  cent  since  1896.  Oahu  has 
58,504;  Hawaii,  46,847;  Honolulu,  the  capital  of 
Oahu,  has  39,305.  Of  the  total  number,  29,787 
are  Hawaiians  (in  1896,  31,019);  7,848  are  part 
Hawaiian;  25,767  Chinese,  and  61,111  Japanese. 
The  total  white  population  is  28,533.  ^^^  1902-3 
there  were  12,050  Japanese  immigrants.  Almost 
all  the  natives  are  Christian,  about  half  Protestant 
and  half  Roman  Catholic.  Education  is  free,  but 
J 3. 1  per  cent  of  the  population  over  ten  is  il- 
literate. In  1903  there  were  144  public  schools 
and  13,793  enrolled  pupils. 

Exports  to  countries  outside  the  U.  S.  (1905), 
$59,541.  Imports  from  the  same,  $3,014,969. 
^lerchandise  to  the  U.  S.  (1905),  $36,112,055 
($35,112,127  sugar),  and  from  the  U.  S.,  $11,- 
753,180.  Su§:ar  and  rice  are  the  staple  products, 
but  coffee,  hides,  bananas,  wool,  and  whale  oil 
and  bone  are  also  exported. 


There  are  198  miles  of  railway;  i&early  every 
house  in  Honolulu  has  its  telqpho&e. 

Of  those  engajged  in  gainful  oocapatioiis,  62  per 
cent  are  in  agriculture,  18  per  cent  in  domntie 
and  personal  service,  0  per  cent  in  manufacturing 
7  per  cent  in  trade  and  transportation.  Fifty-two 
per  cent  are  Japanese,  2 1  per  cent  Chinese,  la  per 
cent  Caucasian,  1 1  ^cr  cent  Hawaiian.  In  1901 
the  wages  of  mechanics  were  $3.80  per  day;  of  un- 
skilled males,  seventy-one  cents;  of  wnginlM 
females,  forty-five  cents. 

Rbpbrbncb:  Third  lUporitfUuf  Cmmmisnomrs  efUttrm 
Hawau.  BuUetin  of  the  CU.  8.)  BurMtu  of  Labor.  NaH 
September,  1906. 

HATBS,  JOHN  W.:  the  present  General  Msrter 
Workman  of  the  Knights  of  Labor;  bom  in  PhOs- 
delphia,  1854.  He  never  attended  school  Atf 
a  boy  Haves  worked  as  brakeman  on  the  Penn- 
sylvania Kailroad.  In  1878  he  lost  his  right  sim, 
but  took  to  telegraphy,  at  which  he  worked  untfl 
1883.  He  entered  the  Knislits  of  Labor  on  the 
General  Executive  Board  1884-88 ;  was  secretsir- 
treasurer  1888-92;  since.  General  Master  Woft 
man.  Address:  43  B  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

HAYES,  MAX  S.:  American  Socialist;  bon 
at  Havana,  O.,  1866.  Educated  in  the  pubfie 
schools  and  became  a  printer.  Aided  in  estab- 
lishing The  Cleveland  Citizen,  1890,  and  its  editor 
since  1897.  Populist  till  1896,  since  that  timet 
Socialist.  Has  oeen  prominent  in  the  Sodslirt 
Party  and  also  in  trade-unions.  Address:  193 
Champlain  Street,  Cleveland,  O. 

HAYWOOD,  WILLIAM  D.:  Seci«tary  of  the 
Western  Federation  of  Miners;  tried  with  Me 


Moyers  and  Pettibone  in  Bois^,  Idaho,  Tune-July, 
1907,  for  complicity  in  the  murder  odfex-Gover- 


nor  Steunenberg  and  acquitted. 
Federation  of  Miners.) 


(See  Wbstbiv 


HEADLAM,    STEWART    DUCXWORIH:    A 

ritualistic  Church  of  England  clergyman  and  a 
Fabian  Socialist;  bom  at  Wavertree,  near  Liver- 
pool, in  1847,  and  educated  at  Eton,  and  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.  He  was  curate  of  St.  John's, 
Drurv  Lane,  from  1870-73;  St.  Matthew's,  Beth- 
nal  Green,  1873-78;  St.  Tnomas's, -Charterhouse, 
1880-81 ;  St.  Michael's,  Shoreditch,  1881-84.  Mr. 
Headlam  early  interested  himself  in  social  prob- 
lems as  a  priest  of  the  Church  of  England,  and 
his  parochial  duties  bringing  him  in  contact  with 
l^irls  and  actors  on  the  stage,  he  defended  them 
from  what  he  believed  unwarranted  condemna- 
tion, and  came  to  believe  in  and  study  stage 
dancing  as  an  art.  A  lecture  on  this  subject  gave 
serious  offense  to  the  late  Bishop  of  London,  and 
he  refused  him  a  license  in  his  diocese,  so  that  Mr. 
Headlam  has  worked  under  great  difficulties. 
He  has  been  the  leading  spirit  and  the  real  founder 
of  the  Church  and  Stage  Guild,  and  also  of  the 
Guild  of  St.  Matthew  (q.  v.),  the  first  society  stUl 
existing  in  England  to  declare  for  socialism.  He 
was,  till  its  suspension  in  1895,  the  editor  c^  Tkt 
Church  Reformer,  the  organ  of  the  gild.  Mr. 
Headlam  is  the  author  of  several  small  but  re- 
markable volumes  of  sermons  and  lectures: 
"Priestcraft  and  Progress"  (1882);  "L^sons 
from  the  Cross"  (1887);  "The  Laws  of  Eter- 
nal Life"  (1888);  "Salvation  through  Christ"; 
"Christian  Socialism"  (1888).  He  has  also  ed- 
ited part  of  Carlo  Blesis's  work  on  dancing,  under 
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;itle  "The  Theory  of  Theatrical  Dancing." 
Las  written  essays  on  "The  Function  of  the 
5."  "The  Ballet,"  etc.  He  thus  unites  the 
radical  views  with  a  high  Anglican  Catholi- 
He  is  most  popular  with  the  London 
ing  men,  and  has  been  elected  on  the  London 
^1  Board  for  Hackney,  and  most  actively 
s  as  a  Fabian  Socialist.  Address:  Waver- 
St.  Margaret's  on  Thames. 

tARST,  WILLIAM  RANDOLPH:  American 

paper  proprietor  and  politician;  bom  1863 
n  Francisco;  son  of  a  United  States  Senator; 
ited  in  public  schools  and  Harvard  Univer- 
Editor  and  proprietor  of  Examiner ,  San 
Cisco,  since  1886.  In  i8oj  Mr.  Hearst  came 
5W  York  and  bought  the  New  York  Journal, 
lame  of  which  he  changed  to  the  New  York 
'icon,  and  later  founded  and  acc^uired  the 
York  Evening  Journal,  and  dailies  m  Boston, 
igo,  and  Los  Angeles;  also  the  Cosmopolitan 
jzine,  Hearst's  Home  and  American  Farm 
Motor.  His  dailies  reach  2,000,000  readers 
employ  4,000  persons,  besides  space  writers. 
are  people's  papers,  and  are  often  accused 
ing  yellow  journals" — advocating  political 
ures  popular  with  the  masses  merely  to  help 
learst's  political  ambitions,  and  to  increase 
>ale  of  his  papers.  This  motive  is  strenu- 
'  denied  by  practically  all  who  know  Mr. 
St  personafly,  who  urge  that  his  papers  take 
tone  in  order  to  reach  the  masses,  but  that 
Hearst  advocates  those  measures  from  a 
ine  belief  in  democracy. 
.  Hearst  was  elected  as  a  Democrat  to  the 
-eighth  and  Fifty-ninth  Congresses  for  the 
intn  New  York  district.  In  190J  he  was 
date  for  the  mayoralty  of  New  York,  and 
in  the  opinion  of  almost  all,  elected,  but 
«d  out  by  3,000  votes,  and  unable  to  secure 
Dunt.  In  1906  he  was  made  candidate  for 
ovemorship  of  New  York  by  the  Independ- 
^ague — which  he  had  organized — ana  was 
ndorsed  by  the  Democratic  Convention,  tho 
'  Democrats  opposed  him.  He  received 
05  votes,  against  749,002  for  Mr.  Hughes 
iblican). 

ATH,  RICHARD:  Author;  bom  in  South- 
London,  183 1.  In  1845  was  apprenticed  as 
»d-engraver.  Roused  by  the  French  Revo- 
i  of  1848  to  a  serious  life,  he  joined  his  an- 
il church  and  became  interested  in  the  social 
em.  In  1868  he  walked  through  the  country 
ing  the  rural  situation  and  |^ave  the  result 
iny  articles  on  rural  conditions.  In  1884 
Wished  "The  English  Via  Dolorosa;  or.  His- 
of  ^e  Agricultural  Laborer,"  and  another 
••  The  English  Peasant"  in  1893.  Mr.  Heath 
I  work  for  a  real  and  complete  separation  of 
hurch  from  the  world;  for  a  reorganization 
states  on  a  Social-Democratic  basis  with 
ate  federation ;  for  a  Church  whose  only  bond 
ji  in  Christ  and  in  God,  and  having  for  its 
tiie  voluntary  communism  of  the  New  Testa- 
.  He  is  the  author  of:  "The  Early  Life  and 
ogs  of  Edgar  Quinet";  "Anabaptism  in 
•1546";  "The  Captive  City  of  God,"  and 
es  m  Contemporary  Review,  etc.  Address: 
sreux  Hill,  Limpsfield,  Surrey,  England. 

OBL,    GEORG    WILHELM    FRIEDRICH: 

sopher ;  bom  at  Stuttgart  ,1770.     He  studied 
bingen  with  Schelling,  and  oecame  professor 


at  Jena,  Heidelbex]g,  and  Berlin,  where  he  died 
in  1 83  X .  His  principal  works  af  e :  *  *  Die  Phenom- 
enologie  des  Geistes  (1807) ;  the'"Logik"  (1812- 
18 16);  an  "  Encyklopedie  der  Philosoph.  Wissen- 
schaften"  (1817);  "Philosophic  des  Rechts" 
(1821).  He  early  in  life  turned  his  attention  to 
social  questions,  writing  (1797)  a  commentary  on 
Stewart's  "Inquiry  into  the  Principles  of  Political 
Economy."  Later  he  published  various  small 
works  on  the  political  constitutions  of  Wurttem- 
berg  and  Germany,  criticizing  them  and  admiring 
Napoleon,  "that  universal  genius."  Living  in 
the  stirring  times  of  the  French  Revolution,  re- 
jecting the  idea  of  the  Absolute,  and  conceiving 
of  everything,  even  of  God,  as  an  eternal  process, 
he  thinks  of  society  as  developing  through  the  in- 
dividual, the  family,  the  town,  the  State,  the 
world,  higher  and  higher  unities,  each  unity, 
however,  realizing  and  not  destroying  the  lower 
unity.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  he  came  to  be  the 
intellectual  father  of  Marx  and  of  most  early  Ger- 
man Socialists. 

HELD,  ADOLF:  Political  economist,  bom  in 
Wurzburg  in  1844.  He  studied  in  Wurzburg  and 
Munich.  In  186^  he  became  teacher,  and  in  1872 
Professor  of  Political  Economy  at  Bonn.  In  1880 
he  was  called  to  the  imiversity  at  Berlin,  but  was 
drowned  on  Aug.  25th  of  the  same  year.  He 
was  prominent  as  one  of  the  Socialists  of  The 
Chair  (a.  v.).  Among  his  best-lmown  works  are: 
"Die  Einkommensteuer "  (1872);  "Die  deutsche 
Arbeiterpresse  der  Gegenwart"  (1873);  "Grund- 
riss  fur  Vorlesungen  uber  Nationaldkonomie " 
(1876);  " Sozialismus,  Sozialdemokratie  und  So- 
zialpolitik"  (1878). 

HELICON  HALL:  In  response  to  a  call  pub- 
lished in  The  Independent,  New  York,  a  meeting 
of  about  J 00  people  was  held  in  Berkeley  Lyceum, 
New  York  City,  July  17,  1906.  The  object  of  the 
meeting  was  the  establishment  of  a  cooperative 
home.  The  Helicon  Home  Colony  was  subse- 
ouently  organized  by  the  persons  interested.  In 
October  of  the  same  year  this  organization  secured 
nine  acres  and  a  half  of  land,  with  the  buildings 
thereon,  known  as  the  Helicon  Hall  property, 
at  Englewood,  N.  J. 

The  title  to  this  property  was  taken  by  the 
Home  Colony  Company,  a  separate  corporation, 
formed  to  raise  the  necessary  capital.     The  com- 

gany  engaged  to  put  the  main  building  (Helicon 
[all)  in  thorough  repair  and  to  equip  it  for  use  as 
a  residence,  and  the  colony  rented  thfe  property 
from  the  company  upon  a  three- year  lease. 

The  Helicon  Home  Colony  was  a  membership 
corporation  governed  by  a  board  of  directors 
elected  for  six  months  by  secret  ballot.  The  only 
conditions  to  residence  in  the  colony  were  "con- 
geniality" and  freedom  from  contagious  disease. 
One  might  reside  in  the  colony  indefinitely  with- 
out becoming  a  member,  but  only  members  had 
the  right  to  vote.  The  conditions  of  membership 
were  one  month's  residence,  election  by  a  four- 
fifths  vote,  and  the  pajrment  of  an  initiation  fee 
of  $2^.  The  constitution  of  the  colony  provided 
for  initiative,  referendum,  and  recall  of  members 
of  the  board  of  directors. 

The  colony  believed  that,  by  means  of  cooper- 
ation, the  introduction  of  system  and  labor-saving 
machinery,  household  labor  could  be  lifted  to  the 
rank  of  a  profession  and  that  people  could  be 
found  to  do  such  labor  and,  at  the  same  time,  be 
admitted  to  the  colony  as  members.    The  ex- 
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perience  of  five  months  at  Helicon  Hall  justified 
this  belief. 

The  name  '* Colony**  suggests  "Brook  Farm/' 
'*Ruskin/'  and  similar  cooperative  experiments, 
but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  all  these  colonies  were 
experiments  in  cooperative  production,  while  the 
Helicon  flail  Colony  was  an  experiment  in  coop- 
erative distribution. 

Helicon  Hall  was  destroyed  by  a  fire  originating 
before  daybreak  on  March  16,  igoy.  In  this  fire 
one  life  was  lost  and  several  persons  were  seri- 
ously but  not  fatally  injured, 

Upton   Sinclair. 

HENDERSON,  ARTHUR:  English  Labor  M. 
P. ;  bom  at  Glasgow,  1 863  ;  and  on  moving  to  New- 
castle in  187s,  apprenticed  as  a  molder  to  Robert 
Stephenson  Sc  Co/  In  1 883  he  joined  the  Friendly 
Society  of  Ironfounders/  aricl  in  a  short  time 
was  made  an  official.  In  1894  was  secretary 
of  the  North- Eastern  Conciliation  Board.  His 
municipal  work  includes  labor  on  the  Newcastle 
City  Council.  Durham  County  Council,  and  Dar- 
lington B o ro ugh  Con nc i  1 .  A  me m ber  of  the  Wes- 
leyan  Church  for  twenty-five  years,  he  has  filled 
nearly  all  the  lay  oflices  connected  therewith. 
At  a  by-election  in  1893,  he  was  elected  to  Parlia- 
ment the  first  Labor  representative  independent 
of  the  old  parties.  In  1 903  he  was  Mayor  of  Dar- 
lington, In  1906  he  was  elected  lor  Barnard  Cas- 
tle, Durham.  Not  a  party  Socialist,  he  is  a 
strong  believer  in  coUectivist  principles  to  be 
developed  through  the  trade-union  movement. 
Address:  Teesdale,  Atherfold  Road,  Clapham, 
S.  W. 

HENDERSON,  CHARLES  RICHMOND:  So- 
ciologist: bom  1848,  at  Covington,  Ind.;  edu- 
cated at  public  schools,  (former)  University  of 
Chicago,  Baptist  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
Leipsic  University.  Pastor  of  churches  at  Ten-e 
Haute  and  Detroit  until  1892,  when  he  became 
Professor  of  Sociology  at  University  of  Chicago > 
President  National  Conference  of  Charities  and 
Corrections  in  1899;  of  National  Prison  Associa- 
tion in  [902 ;  of  National  Children's  Home  Society* 
Associate  editor  of  Amtrican  Journal  of  Sociology. 
He  believes  in  sociological  science  as  an  instru- 
ment of  coordination  of  bodies  of  knowledge 
which  in  isolation  would  be  sterile.  He  is  the 
author  of:  "Social  Elements ** ;  " Introduction  to 
the  Study  of  the  Dependent,  Defective,  and  De- 
linquent Classes'*;  "Social  Spirit  in  America": 
"Social  Settlements  ** ;  **  Modern  Methods  of  Char- 
ity, "  etc.  Address:  University  of  Chicago,  Chi- 
cago, III. 


HERBERGEN   ZUR  HEIMATH. 

Stations. 


See  Relief 


HERBERT,  AUBERON  EDWARD  WILLIAM 
MOLYlfEUX:  Enghsh  reformer;  the  son  of  the 
third  earl  of  Carnar\^on.  born  1838.  He  left  Ox- 
ford for  the  army,  serving  eighteen  months  in 
India,  but  returned,  and  took  his  degree,  and  for  a 
year  taught  at  Oxford.  lie  then  visited  Den- 
inark  during  the  Prussian- Danish  War,  and  the 
United  States  during  the  War  of  the  Rebellion, 
becoming  acquainted  in  camp  with  Generals 
Grant  and  Meade.  His  next  few  years  were 
spent  in  London  aiding  working  men  in  clubs. 
From  1870  to  1874  he  w^as  in  Parliament  for  Not- 
tingham. He  went  to  France  during  the  Franco- 
Prussian  War.     He  left  Parliamentt  coming  to 


believe,  with  Spencer,  that  the  people  needed^ 
reconstruct  their  ow^n  conditions  in  life  and  1 
to  depend  on   politicians.      He  has  thus 
an  intense  individualist,  the  editor  of  Fref  L^ 
the  organ  of  Voluntaryism  (q.  v.),  advocating! 
voluntary    state    and    voluntary    taxation, 
published  '*The  Right  and  Wrong  of  C4:>mpiilsi« 
by  the  State"   in   1885.     Address:   Old  Ho 
Ringwood,  Hants. 

HEREDITY;  The  importance  of  heredity  i 

questions  of  social  reform  is  large,  but  caM 
be  briefly  discus t,  except  in  the  most  gena 
terms.     Scientific  authorities  have  cotne  as  ] 
to  few  exact  conclusions  as  to  heredity,  and  ^ 
some  of  its  fundamental  characteristics  are  l 
in    dispute,     (For   the  great  Weisnaann  confi 
versy  as  to  whether  acquired  characteristics  (  ^ 
be  transmitted  to  posterity  or  not,  see  EvolO 
tion)   Of  the  bearinj?  of  this  upon  social  reform, 
Professor  Ely  says  (Outlook,  1893): 

Recent  studies  of  heredity  appear  also  to  give  le 
portance  to  it,  on  the  whole,  than  earlier  ones.  It  is  l,^ 
frequently  msserted  by  scientists  that  acquired  qualities  c»fr 
not  be  transmitted.  An  Hnizlish  econotnist  aays  of  Wdi- 
mann,  whose  essays  upon  heredity  arc  well  known.  th»t  he  tat 
reopened  the  case  for  socialism.  What  he  means  ts  xtm, 
socialism  la>*s  emphasis  almost  entirely  upon  circurastanoe. 
and  Weismann's  investigations  have  so  erophasized  the  im- 
portance of  circumstances  as  opposed  to  heredity  that  cmm« 
more  the  case  for  socialism  requires  discus^on  befone  y» 
bar  of  public  opinion. 

In  a  recent  letter  Mr.  C.  Loring  Brace,  secre- 
tary of  the  Children's  Aid  Society  of  New  York, 

said: 

So  far  as  we  can  judsCt  inheritance  does  not  fixait  it 
the  problem.  .  .  .  This  society  has  placed  84^000  ^ildni 
in  homes  since  it  began  this  work  forty  years  ago.  and  it  ii 
our  experience  that  no  matter  what  the  parents  may  bt.  if 
the  ct  ikj  is  taken  away  at  an  aj^e  so  early  that  it  hai;  not  yrC 
understood  the  wickedness  about,  if  placed  in  a  cxnmtrj 
home  with  kind  and  judicious  adopted  parents,  it  is  akocst 
certain  to  do  well.  .  .  .  But  if  the  child  is  not  transplanted 
early  enough^  then  there  are  the  bad  examples,  bad  habitis, 
and  knowledge  of  evil  ways  to  contend  against. 

The  last  word  of  the  scientists  is  in  accord  with  the  words 
of  these  practical  scientists.  The  theory  of  heredity  now  b^ 
by  Wallace,  who  shares  with  Darwin  the  credit  of  the  hy- 
pothesis of  natural  selection,  and  by  Weismann  and  the  most 
eminent  authorities,  is  that  acquired  characteristics  of  U^ 
parent  do  not  pa-ss  to  the  child  by  inheritance. 

A  large  majority  of  physicians  also  testify  that 
most  babies  ^re  bom  healthy,  but  early  develop 
disease  from  improper  care. 

Dr.  H.  D.  Chapin,  in  the  Forum  (March,  i«94)» 
gives  the  results  of  his  studies: 

Dr.  Chapin  is  a  physician  to  the  New  York  Post-Graduaia 
Hospital,  and  has  made  a  record  of  600  cases  that  came  aadtf 
his  care.  His  object  was  to  determine  how  far  the  diseasa 
of  very  little  children  were  occasioned  by  heredity  and  how 
far  by  the  conditions  in  which  they  lived.  Most  of  the  chil- 
dren were  under  two  years  of  age,  and  nearly  half  under  ore 
year.  At  the  time  01  birth,  508  of  them  were  reported  to 
have  been  in  good  condition,  and  only  20  were  reported  to 
hav'e  been  in  bad  condition.  In  is  cases  the  report  w»s 
"only  fair,"  and  in  the  nemaininij  cases  there  was  no  report. 
The  children  as  a  whole,  therefore,  seem  to  have  starteo  life 
well  What,  then^  had  been  their  environment?  It  «»t 
found  that  in  106  cases  the  mothers  were  the  sole  bread- 
earners,  and  that  in  8S  cases  the  fathers  were  out  of  woric 
when  the  children  came  to  the  hospital.  Besides  these  thert 
were  176  case»  in  which  the  mothers  as  well  as  the  fatheis 
were  obliged  to  work.  The  results  of  this  were  very  striktar^ 
**Two  hundred  and  fifty-seven  of  the  cases/*  says  Dr.  Chapin. 
"were  deprived  of  maternal  nourishment  before  the  pfogcf 
time,  and  101  of  the  babies  never  received  it  at  all.  ih« 
usual  reason  was  that  the  mothers  were  obliged  to  ro  out  to 
work  and  remain  away  for  too  long  intervals  to  care  properly 
for  their  infants.  As  a  direct  result,  a  large  number  dt^elDf^ 
rickets,  which  is  usually  accompanied  by  a  softening  qf  tlM 
bones,  together  with  great  irritation  of  the  nervous  systeoL 
Almost  all  these  diseases  could  have  been  preveDlM  by 
proper  diet  and  care,  and  yet  when  brought  to  the  botpftv 
they  were  frequently  so  far  advanced  as  to  result  cither  in 
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•r  in  a  more  or  less  permanent  crippling  of  a  healthy 

;  result  of  this  view  upon  social  reform  is 
iummed  up  by  Alex.  MacKendrick  (West- 
r  Review^  162,  Aug.,  1904): 


for  the  social  reformer  which  seems  to  grow 
:he8e  considerations  is  that  we  may  cease  attempting 
rol  the  hereditary  or  transmissible  forces  at  the  back 
an  life,  as  they  lie  far  more  deeply  and  are  far  more 
nterf  used  with  the  primal  law  of  things  than  we  have 
d.  We  cannot  "deal  with  existing  heredity  for  the 
of  future  heredities,"  as  one  writer  has  hoped.  We 
educate  the  race  by  educating  its  present  represent- 
We  cannot  moralize  the  next  and  unborn  genera- 
the  simple  process  of  moralizing  the  present  one. 
at  we  can  do,  or  could  do  if  we  would,  is  to  prepare 
environment  for  the  reception  of  the  next  generation 
EDold  it  after  a  different  shape — an  environment  in 
be  natural  and  beneficent  force  of  parental  affection 
1  room  to  .realize  itself,  and  in  which  the  bitterness 
ipoil  engendered  by  poverty  and  struggle  will  be 
»d. 

ertheless,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
tired  characteristics  are  transmitted,  and 
tus  heredity  plays  a  very  large  part  in  life. 
mean  McKim  says  ("Heredity  and  Himian 
jss,"  p.  120,  1900): 

lity  (in  the  broadest  sense  including  transmitted 
tendency  and  deficient  vitality)  is  the  fundamental 
f  human  wretchedness.  He  quotes  G.  A.  Dorsey  as 
IScienct,  New  Series,  vi.,  119,  1897):  "Every  human 
birth  is  endowed  with  the  heritapre  transmitted  from 
rable  ancestors,  and  is  already  nch  with  impersonal 
ices  from  its  prenatal  life.  .  .  .  These  combmed  de- 
i  individtial's  race  and  strain,  and  potentially  incline, 
do  not  absolutely  coerce,  his  tastes  and  ambitions,  his 
id  hopes,  his  failtire  or  success."  Prof.  Angelo  Messo 
sd  as  saying  (Eng.  trans,  by  E.  Lough  and  F.  Kieson, 
"Destiny  loads  each  of  us  with  a  fatal  inheritance. 
Te  feel  the  breath,  the  advice,  the  experience  of  all 
om  those  who  lived  on  acorns  and  struggled  with  the 
asts,  dying  naked  in  the  forest,  down  to  the  virtue 
1  of  our  father,  or  the  fear  and  love  of  our  mother." 

a  classic  example  of  the  influence  of  hered- 
56  Jukes.  The  well-known  similarity  of 
ition  after  generation  of  certain  families, 
the  English  aristocracy,  is  well  known,  and 
MS  can  be  in  part  accounted  for  by  each 
ition  having  much  the  same  environment, 
ices  of  similarities  between  ancestors  and 
idants  are  found  in  every-day  life,  which 
>nment  will  hardly  account  for.  Only 
ally  is  science,  however,  becoming  able  to 
itely  measure  this  influence.  Francis  Gal- 
•st  attempted  any  general  law.  According 
1  the  two  parents  contribute  in  general  each 
alf,  the  four  grandparents  in  general  each 
>urth,  the  eight  great-grandparents  one 
I,  in  heredity;  in  general  the  influence  in 
ty  of  any  ancestral  generation,  he  says, 
M^sely  proportioned  to  the  total  number  of 
duals  comprized  in  that  generation.  Re- 
nvestigators  and  writers,  like  Pierrson  in 
nd,  DeVries  in  Holland,  Co  wens  in  Ger- 
.  Tschermak  in  Austria,  Spellman  in  Amer- 
ave  made  each  some  new  progress  in  the 
igation,  but  all  witnessing  to  the  fact  and 
ry  of  heredity.  But  perhaps  more  than 
5  Mendel,  working  alone  in  his  Augustan 
jtery  at  Brunn,  Austria,  contributed  to  the 
edge  of  the  subject  with  his  investigation 

transmission  of  dominant  characteristics. 

IMCB!  See  the  works  and  authors  quoted  or  named 
is  article.     (See  also  Evolution.) 

RRON,  GEORGE  DAVIS:  Socialist  lee- 
bom,  1862,  Montezuma,  Md.;  educated 
College,  Wisconsin.     Entering  the  Con- 

ional  ministry,  he  held  pastorates  at  Lake 


City,  Minn.,  and  Burlington,  la.  (1891-93).  Be- 
coming interested  in  social  questions  he  wrote 
(1891),  "The  Message  of  Jesus  to  Men  of  Wealth," 
which  at  once  aroused  wide-spread  interest,  and 
led  to  his  forming  a  social  crusade  by  lecturing 
and  preaching  in  the  churches  through  all  parts  of 
the  cotmtry.  Passionate  utterance  and  brilliant 
thought  brought  large  and  rapt  audiences.  In 
i8q3  he  was  chosen  to  the  Chair  of  Applied  Chris- 
tianity of  Iowa  College,  Grinnell.  endowed  by 
Mrs.  Rand.  His  views  at  this  time  were  those 
of  a  radical  and  intense  Christian  Socialism,  but 
as  they  continually  grew  more  radical  and  ex- 
treme, great  opposition  was  developed  in  relig- 
ious circles  culminating,  in  ipoi,  owing  to  Dr. 
Herron's  separation  from  his  wife  and  marriage  to 
Miss  Rand.  Dr.  Herron  was  deposed  from  the 
ministry,  he,  however,  having  already  resigned 
his  chair  (1900)  and  renounced  belief  in  Chris- 
tianity as  a  distinctive  religion.  Dr.  Herron  has 
since  worked  only  with  the  Socialist  Party  as 
lecturer  and  writer,  recently  residing  for  the  most 
part  in  Italy.  His  main  works  are:  "The  Larger 
Christ"  (1891);  "The  Call  of  the  Cross"  (1892); 
"The  New  Redemption"  (1893);  "The  Christian 
Society"  (1894);  *^The  Christian  State"  (1895); 
"Between  Caesar  and  Jesus"  (1899). 

HERTZEN,  ALEXANDER:  Bom  in  Moscow, 
Russia,  in  181 2.  Shortly  after  completing  his 
education  he  was  imprisoned  for  his  outspoken 
views  and  banished  to  Viatka  and  Vladimir.  On 
his  return  he  devoted  himself  to  literature,  and  in 
1842  his  "Dilettantism  vs.  Naulde"  attracted  at- 
tention. In  the  same  year,  for  criticizing  the 
police,  he  was  ordered  to  live  in  Novgorod.  In 
1847  he  obtained  permission  to  travel,  and  in  185 1 
set  up  in  London  a  Free  Russian  Press  to  attack 
the  government  and  issue  works  forbidden  in 
Russia,  notably  Kdlokol  (The  Bell),  started  in 
1857.  Thousands  of  copies  were  smuggled  into 
Russia  and  read  by  all.  from  the  emperor  to  the 
peasants.  After  s)rmpathizing  with  the  Poles  in 
their  insurrection  of  1863,  he  transferred  the 
Kdlokol  to  Geneva,  where  it  had  an  obscure  ex- 
istence till  about  a  year  before  Hertzen's  death 
in  Paris  in  1870.  He  was  romantic  and  skepti- 
cal, eloquent  and  satirical.  He  wrote  various 
books  and  stories,  his  complete  works  being  pub- 
lished in  Basle  in  1875. 

HERTZKA^  THEODORE:  Economist;  bom 
in  Budapest  m  1845,  and  studied  in  Vienna.  In 
1872  he  was  editor  of  the  Neue  Freie  Presse;  in 
1880  superintendent  of  the  Wiener  AU^emeine 
Zeitung.  The  same  year  he  brought  out  his  "Die 
Gesetze  der  Handelspolitik "  ("Laws  of  Trade"), 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  orthodox  economy, 
which,  however,  he  wholly  gave  up  six  years  later 
in  his  "Die  Gesetze  der  Sozialen^ntwickelung" 
("Laws  of  Social  Evolution").  A  still  further 
advance  is  made  in  his  Utopia  of  "Freiland" 
(1890),  in  which  he  pictures  a  colony  in  equato- 
rial Africa  on  the  principles  of  commimism.  At 
the  end  of  this  volume  he  called  for  the  creation 
of  such  a  colony,  and  met  with  a  large  response. 
A  central  committee  was  organized,  and  in  1893 
a  start  actually  made.  At  the  last,  however, 
the  difficulties  were  too  great,  and  the  plan  failed. 

HERZENSTBm,  MICHAEL  YAKOVLEVITCH : 

Russian  Duma  leader;  1 859-1 906.  Representa- 
tive (Constitutional  Democrat)  from  Moscow; 
of    Jewish   extraction.     Graduate    of    the  law 
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school  of  the  Novorossiysk  University  (1881). 
Educated  at  the  Heidelberg  and  Berlin  Universi- 
ties; adjunct  professor  of  the  Moscow  University 
(1903).  Professor  of  Political  Economy  of  the 
Moscow  Agronomical  Institute  (1904);  chairman 
of  the  Moscow  Municipal  Council  and  Financial 
Committee.  Member  of  the  Moscow  Province 
Zemstvo  Society.  Author  of  a  series  of  works  on 
economics. 

HEYDEN,  COUNT  PETER  ALEXANDRO- 
VICH:  A  Russian  leader  in  the  Duma;  bom 
1846.  Representative  (Moderate)  of  the  Pskov 
Province ;  leader  of  the  Opochetz  nobility.  Grad- 
uate of  the  Mikhaeloff  Artillerv  Academy.  Ex- 
chairman  of  Free  Economic  Society.  Member 
of  the  Zemstvo  and  City  Deputation  to  Nicholas 
in  1Q05.  An  active  member  and  chairman  of  all 
the  large  Zemstvo  conferences. 

HIGGmS,    HON.  HENRY    BOURNES,    K.C.: 

Member  of  the  Australian  Parliament  for  North- 
em  Melbourne,  Victoria;  bom  at  Newtownards, 
Ireland;  educated  at  St.  Stephen's  Green  College, 
Dublin^  University  of  Melbourne  (M.A.)  (LL.B.). 
Scholar  in  languages  and  logic,  history,  political 
economy.  Elected  to  legislature  for  Greelong  in 
1 894- 1 90 1 ;  1897,  he  was  member  of  the  conven- 
tion which  framed  the  Commonwealth  Constitu- 
tion, and  was  returned  to  first  House  of  Represen- 
tatives for  Northern  Melbourne,  1901.  Higgins 
was  attorney-general  of  the  Commonwealth  in 
Watson  ministry,  1 904 ,  and  chairman  of  the  Royal 
Commission  for  reform  of  legal  procedure  (1897- 
1899),  and  member  of  University  Council.  He 
founded  a  scholarship  for  poetry  at  Melbourne 
University.  Address:  1  Selbome  Chambers, 
Melbourne. 

HIGGmSON,  THOMAS  WENTWORTH:  Bom 

in  Cambridge  in  1823 ;  graduated  from  Harvard  in 
1 84 1.  Settled  as  pastor  of  the  First  Church  in 
Newburyport,  but,  dismissed  in  1847  because  of 
his  antislavery  preaching,  he  organized  the  Free 
Church  in  Worcester,  where  he  remained  nearly 
six  years,  an  enthusiastic  worker  against  slavery 
and  the  intimate  friend  of  Garrison  and  Phillips. 
He  enlisted  in  the  war  in  1862,  and  served  till 
seriously  wounded  in  1864.  He  was  appointed 
colonel  of  the  first  regiment  of  colored  troops  en- 
listed in  South  Carolina.  His  great  work,  how- 
ever, has  been  as  essayist,  author,  poet,  lecturer, 
and  novelist.  Some  of  his  best  writmgs  have  been 
his  short  essays  contributed  to  Harper's  Bazar. 
His  lecture,  "The  Aristocracy  of  the  Dollar," 
gave  him  a  national  reputation.  His  devotion  to 
the  cause  of  humanity  led  him  to  especially  es- 
pouse the  cause  of  the  slave,  and  since  then  of 
woman  emancipation  from  intellectual  and  politi- 
cal subjection.  He  was  one  of  the  first  interested 
in  Nationalism,  and  has  even  been  called  a  Social- 
ist, tho  not  committed  to  all  its  views.  Living  in 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  he  is  prominent  in  public 
affairs  and  reform  movements.  Address:  29 
Buckingham  Street,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

HIGH  LICENSE:  May  be  regarded  as  a  license 
to  sell  liquors  at  what  is  regarded  high  rates,  and 
intended  thereby  to  reduce  the  number  and  im- 
prove the  character  of  the  places  licensed. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  temperance  movement 
action  was  limited  to  *' total  abstinence  for  the 
individual  and  prohibition  for  the  State." 

The  large  city  is  the  crux  of  the  liquor  prob- 


lem, not  only  because  of  its  use,  btit  abob 
of  the  heterogeneous  duuacter  of  its  popul 
the  crowded  condition  of  its  tenements^  m 
lack  of  space  which  in  so  many  cases  preva 
observance  of  the  ordinary  decencies  of  E 
In  1883  I  made  the  fcmowing  statemcn 
official  sources: 

Crrr  or  Nbw  Tobk 

Liquor  wUen m 

FoodflellecB r 

BxoesB  of  fonner  over  latter a 

Arrests  for  crime  during  the  year 67 

Arrests  for  intozicatioa  and  diaovderly  000- 
duct 41 

or  63.  J  per  cent  of  the  ^diole. 

Prohibition  and  restriction  were  the  twt 
ble  remedial  measures  by  law.  In  a  city 
vast  and  heterogeneous  a  poptdation  t 
remedy  was  promptly  recognized  as  the 
of  an  enthusiast;  the  latter  meant  hig^  li 

The  High  License  Law  of  Nebraska  wai 
in  1 88 1,  and  fixt  the  annual  fees  at  $500 
loons  in  towns  of  less  than  10,000  pop 
and  $1 ,000  for  those  containing  mora  thai 
inhabitants. 

In  1 883  the  Harper  Law  of  Illinois  fixt  t 
imtun  rate  for  the  sale  of  malt  liquors  only 
and  $500  for  all  kinds  of  liquors. 

In  the  same  year  the  I>owning  Law 
souri  fixt  a  minimum  rate  of  $550,  and  f 
mum  of  $1,000. 

In  Massachusetts  the  minimum  licen 
for  the  ordinary  saloon  selling  all  kinds  of 
on  and  off  the  premises  is  $1,300. 

In  Minnesota  $500  for  towns  and  $x, 
cities. 

In  Greater  New  York,  under  the  old  laiR 
the  number  of  liquor  licenses  granted  w« 
357;  under  the  new  High  License  Law  o 
the  number  was  reduced  to  12,827. 

There  is  now  an  effective  Excise  Depa 
for  the  State  of  New  York  located  at  AImI 
of  which  the  Hon.  Maynard  N.  Clement 
chief  officer. 

Prom  the  report  of  1904  we  quote  the  fol 
points: 

"When  the  liquor  tax  law  (high  licensi 
effect,  March  23,  1896,  there  were  33,437  1 
granted  in  the  state.  On  Jan.  10,  1902,  th 
ber  of  liquor-tax  certificates  in  force  in  th 
was  26,436,  a  reduction  of  over  7,000,  o 
than  20  per  cent,  in  the  ntunber  of  places  < 
ized  to  sell  liquor. 

"According  to  the  reports  of  the  Stat< 
mission  of  Prisons,  the  ntunber  of  conmii 
for  drunkenness  has  fallen  from  53,200  ii 
to  33,203  in  1901,  a  reduction  of  neariy 
cent. 

*'  Prom  the  same  authoritative  source  it  s 
that  the  number  of  criminals  confined 
state  prisons  in  1890  was  3,508,  increasin 
1895,  when  it  reached  3,721,  but  dimii 
through  the  years  since  the  passage  of  the 
Tax  Law  to  3,375  in  1900. 

"The  total  population  of  the  state  jails,  p 
tiaries.  reformatories,  and  state  prisons  h 
numbered  12,661,  but  in  1900  it  had  fa] 
10,761. 

"  During  the  period  from  1890  to  1900  tt 
ulation  of  the  state  has  increased  from  5,9 
to  7,268,012,  being  1,270,159  persons,  or  2: 
cent. 

"  Reasoning  from  analogy,  it  was  to  be  ex 
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^e  criminal  statistics  wotild  steadily  in- 
dttring  the  whole  decade,  in  line  witn  the 
se  of  population,  even  as  they  did  during  the 
ive  years,  but  some  ^eat  restraining  and 
tive  force  has  made  itself  felt  during  the 
ilf  of  the  period,  producing  the  surprismgly 
ved  results.  That  restraining  and  correct- 
•ce  has  been  high  license." 

Robert  Graham. 

BEBRAND,  BRUNO:  Economist;  bom  at 
burg,  Prussia,  in  1812.  Studying  philo.s- 
he  was  implicated  in  the  affair  of  the  Bur- 
chaften  (corporations  of  students  suspected 
sralism);  he  succeeded,  however,  in  being 
ited  Professor  Extraordinary  in  the  Uni- 
r    of   Breslau,    then   at    Marburg    (1841), 

he  published  some  years  later  (1848)  the 
olume  of  "Die  Nationalokonomie  der  Ge- 
rt  und  Zukunft."  He  was  the  same  year 
i  deputy  from  Marburg  to  the  National  As- 
f  at  Frankfort,  and  his  attitude  was  so  hos- 
the  government  that  he  was  exiled  to  Swit- 
d.  At  Zurich  he  was  appointed  Professor 
itical  Economy.  He  had  already  created  at 
irg  a  bank  for  widows  (Wittwen  casse) ;  and 
nded  at  Berne  the  savings  and  loan  bank. 
he  left  Zurich  (1861)  he  occupied  the  chair 
La  (1862),  and  in  1862  founded  the  **Jahr- 
rfur  National  CEconomie  und  Statistik." 

1873  he  edited  this  journal  in  connection 
Conrad,  his  son-in-law.  He  died  at  Jena, 
f9,  1878,  a  leader  in  the  historical  school 


L,  OCTAVIA  (MISS):  Philanthropist; 
in  England ;  educated  at  home.  Early  be- 
interested  in  social  and  charitable  work  in 
•n ;  in  1864  she  first  took  charge  of  the  man- 
nt  of  homes  for  the  people.  She  collects 
3r  the  owners  of  houses  and  tenements  all 
iie  city,  and  uses  her  work  as  an  opportunity 
ing  those  from  whom  the  rent  is  collected  in 
ing  and  bettering  their  tenements  and  in 
wing  the  whole  environment  of  their  lives, 
as  an  experiment,  the  scheme  has  grown 
low  Miss  Hill  and  her  assistants  have  the 
f  between  five  and  six  thousand  dwellings, 
lill  has  been  connected  with  many  of  the 
es  which  are  working  for  a  greater  and  a 
London  almost  from  their  commencement. 
5f  them,  the  Charity  Organization  Society, 
ommons  Preservation  Society,  Kyrle  So- 
Women's  University  Settlement,  and  the 
lal  Trust  for  Places  of  Historic  Interest  and 
il  Beauty.  She  is  the  author  of  "Homes 
!  London  Poor,**  "Our  Common  Land," 
irious  articles  published  in  magazines.  Ad- 
190  Marylcbone  Road,  N.  W.,  London. 

L,  SIR  ROWLAND:  Father  of  cheap 
:e; bom  Kidderminster,  1795.  Afterhisown 
;ion  taught  in  his  fathers  school  till  1833, 
oined  the  association  for  establishing  the 
'  of  South  Australia  on  Mr.  Wakefield's 
e  of  colonization  (see  Australia),  and  be- 
secretary  to  the  Royal  Commission  on  the 
'.  In  1837  he  published  his  famous  pam- 
idvocating  cheap  and  uniform  postage.  In 
.  uniform  rate  of  4d.  per  letter  was  adopted, 
ifter  reduced  to  id.  Mr.  Hill  was  placed 
J  treasury  to  work  out  his  plan,  but  was 
dismissed  by  a  Tory  government  which 
into  power.     In  1846,  however,  the  Whigs 


returned  to  power,  and  Mr.  Hill  was  made  secre- 
tary to  thepostmaster,  and  in  1854  secretary  to 
the  post-omce,  an  appointment  he  held  till  fail- 
ing health  compelled  him  to  resign  in  1864.  He 
died  in  1879. 

HIRSCH,  JElfNY:  German  author  and  re- 
former; advocate  of  woman's  advancement;  bom 
at  Zerbst,  1829.  She  wrote  in  Berlin  (1860-64) 
under  the  name  of  J.  N.  Heynrichs.  In  1865  she 
was  a  member  of  the  Woman's  Congress  at  Leip- 
zig, and  since  then  has  written,  besides  many  tales, 
numerous  works  on  woman's  advance.  She  died 
in  1902. 

HIRSCH,  MAURICE,  BARON  DE:  Austrian 
Jewish  financier  and  philanthropist;  bom  at 
Munich,  1831.  He  inherited  his  father's  fortune 
(1869)  and  became  associated  with  the  banking 
firm  of  Bischoflfsheim  &  Goldsmid,  Brussels. 
Making  large  profits  by  building  railways  in  Ru- 
mania and  Turkey,  his  fortune  was  estimated 
at  $200,000,000.  He  gave  about  $100,000,000 
during  his  life  mainly  to  Jewish  charities,  and  the 
Baroness  $15,000,000  more  at  her  death  (189^). 
He  gave  not  less  than  $50,000,000  to  establish 
Jewish  colonies  in  Argentina  and  $2,500,000,  in- 
creased by  his  wife  to  $3,700,000,  to  educate  and 
Americanize  Russian  and  Riunanian  Jews.  He 
died  April  21,  1896. 

HIRSCH,  MAX:  German  economist  and  re- 
former; bom  1832,  at  Halberstadt,  in  Prussian 
Saxony.  Studied  political  economy  and  juris- 
prudence at  Tubingen,  Heidelberg,  and  Berlin, 
and  traveled  extensively  in  France,  England,  and 
North  Africa.  He  has  since  devoted  himself  to 
organizing  trade-unions  in  Germany  and  in  socie- 
ties in  the  interests  of  the  workin^^  classes.  He 
was  elected  several  times  to  the  Reichstag. 

HISTORICAL  SCHOOL:  A  school  of  political 
economists  which  arose  in  Germany,  in  reaction 
from  the  theorizing  of  the  English  school  of  lais-^ 
seZ'faire  as  developed  in  Ricardo  and  his  followers. 
Most  economists  rightly  object  to  being  classed  in 
this  or  any  other  "school,"  preferring  to  be  catho- 
lic in  their  views  and  unfettered  by  designation  ot 
belonging  to  any  school.  Yet  this  school  has 
many  s)rmpathizers.  The  school  is  in  the  main 
inductive,  where  the  Ricardian  economy  is  de- 
ductive. It  owes  its  rise  very  largely  to  the  in- 
fluence of  Comte  and  the  Positivists. 

Roscher,  Bruno,  Hildebrand,  and  Karl  Knies 
may  be  said  to  be  its  four  German  founders.  (See 
their  names.)  The  school  has  always  had  a 
marked  leaning  toward  State  socialism  in  reaction 
from  individualism.  Says  Professor  Ingram 
("History  of  Political  Economy,"  p.  207)  : 

The  historical  method  has  exhibited  its  essential  features 
more  fidly  in  the  hands  of  the  younger  generation  of  scientific 
economists  in  Germany,  among  whom  may  be  reckoned  Lirio 
Brentano.  Adolf  Held,  Erwin  Nasse.  Gustav  Schmoller,  H. 
Rfisler.  Albert  Schaffle.  Hans  von  Scheel.  Gustav  Schfinberg. 
and  Adolf  Wagner.  Besides  the  general  principle  of  an  his- 
torical treatment  of  the  science,  the  leading  ideas  which  have 
been  most  strongly  insisted  on  by  this  school  are  the  following: 
I.  The  necessity  of  accenttiating  the  moral  element  in  eco- 
nomic study.  This  consideration  has  been  uiged  with  special 
emphasis  by  Schmoller  in  his  "Grundfragen  (187s)  »nd  by 
Sch&ffle  in  his  "  Das  gesellschaftliche  System  der  menschlichen 
Wirthschaft"  (3d  ed..  1873). 

The  two  other  ideas  which  Professor  Ingram  considers  promi- 
nent in  the  historical  school  are  a  dose  relation  between  eco- 
nomics and  jurisprudence,  and  the  conception  of  the  State  as 
the  organ  of  the  nation  for  any  end  that  may  seem  desirable,  a 
view  lending  itself  very  easily  to  State  socialism. 


Hobbes 
Homes 
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HOBBES,  THOMAS:  Bom  at  Malmesbury, 
1588,  the  son  of  a  clergymaii*  he  went  to  Ox- 
ford at  the  age  of  fifteen.  He  became  tutor  in 
the  family  of  the  Earl  of  Devonshire,  and  ac- 
quainted with  Bacon,  Raleigh,  Ben  Jonson,  and 
other  distinguished  men.  It  was  not  till  he  had 
reached  the  age  of  forty  that  he  published,  in 
1628,  his  first  work»  a  translation  of  '*Thucyd- 
ides," 

His  first  original  work  was  *'Elementa  Philoso- 
phica  de  Civ^e"  (1642).  In  1651  he  published  the 
Leviathan,**  the  fullest  and  perhaps  the  best- 
known  exposition  of  his  views  on  mind,  politics, 
morals,  and  religion. 

A  friend  to  royalty.  hiH  views  were  condemned 
by  Parliament  in  i666»  and  he  was  in  danger  of 
still  severer  measures.  His  last  works  were  a 
translation  of  Homer  and  a  history  of  the  civil 
wars.      He  died  Dec.  4,  1679. 

HOBSON,JOHMATKIlTSOIf:  Economist;  Uni- 
versity extension  lecturer;  t>om  1858,  at  Derby, 
England;  educated  at  Lincoln  College,  Oxfortl. 
From  1880  to  1887  he  was  classical  master  at 
Faversham  and  Exeter,  and  from  1887  to  1897 
Lecturer  on  English  Literature  and  Economics 
for  the  London  Society  for  the  Extension  of  Uni- 
versity Teaching,  and  the  Oxford  University 
Delegacy,  Hobson  is  a  Fabian  Socialist.  One 
of  the  founders  and  editors  of  The  Progressive  Re- 
view, a  frequent  contributor  to  The  Contempo- 
rary and  Westminster  and  other  reviews.  He  has 
written:  *' Problems  of  Poverty";  *'The  E%^olu- 
tion  of  Modem  Capitalism  " ;  "The  Problem  of  the 
Unemployed";  "John  Ruskin,  Social  Reformer"; 
"The  Economics  of  Distribution";  "Interna- 
tional Trade";  "The  Social  Problem,"  etc.  He. 
is  coauthor  with  A.  F.  Mummery  of  "The  Physiol- 
ogy of  Industry."  Address:  Elmstead,  Limps- 
field,  Surrey,  England. 

HODGE,  JOHW:  English  Labor  member  of 
Parliament;  born  1855,  Muirkirk.  Ayrshire,  Sc*ot- 
land;  educated  at  the  Hutchesontown  Grammar 
School*  Glasgow.  He  took  an  early  interest  in 
labor  matters,  and  in  1886  became  secretary  of 
the  Steel  Smelters'  Association.  To  his  efforts 
are  due  the  success  and  progress  of  the  Associa- 
tion. In  1892  he  was  president  of  the  Glasgow 
Trades  Council,  also  president  of  the  Trades 
Union  Congress.  In  1898  he  was  elected  lo 
Manchester  City  Council.  He  has  written  many 
pamphlets  and  articles.  He  was  elected  to  Par- 
liament as  member  for  Gorton  (Lancashire)  in 
1906.  Address:  Ormond  Mansions.  Great  Or- 
mond  Street,  London,  W.  C. 

HOLLAITD,    See  Netherlands. 

HOLLAND,  CANOIf  HEHRY  SCOTT:  Canon 
of  St.  Paul's,  London,  and  chairman  of  the  Lon- 
don  Christian  Social  Union;  bom  in  Ledbury, 
Herefordshire,  England,  in  1847,  and  educated  at 
Eton  and  at  Balliol  College,  Oxford.  After  some 
years  of  residence  at  Oxford  as  student  of  Christ 
Church,  he  became  canon  of  Truro  (1S82),  and  of 
St.  Paul's,  London  (1884).  He  is  one  of  the  lead- 
ers in  the  Anglican  Church,  Besides  his  notable 
share  in  "Lux  Mundi,"  he  has  written  many 
books,  such  as  "In  Behalf  of  Belief"  and  "The 
City  of  God."  He  was  principal  founder  of 
the  Christian  Social  Union  (g.  v,)  in  1889,  and 
is  chairman  of  the  energetic  London  branch  of 
the  union,  and   editor.     He  is   in  politics  and 


reform  an  outspoken  leader  in  Anglican  C 
Socialism. 

HOLLAWDER,  JACOB  H.:  Economi 
Baltimore.  1871  ;  graduate  of  Johns  Hopl 
versity,  1891.  He  was  appointed  assoc 
fessor  of  finance  and  held  the  position  i 
when  he  became  associate  professor  in  ^ 
economy,  190J-4.  and  professor  in  1904, 
head  of  the  political  economy  departmei 
university.  In  i8q7  Hollander  was  secf 
the  Bimetallic  Conference  abroad-  Appa 
President  McKinley  treasurer  of  Porto  Ki 
190 1,  he  organized  the  revenue  systea 
lander  Law").  He  investigated  the  fin 
San  Domingo  for  President  Roosevelt,  t 
was  special  agent  of  the  State  Departmeol 
Author  of  various  economic  studies  on  finj 
taxation.  Address:  335  Dolphin  Stre«< 
more. 

HOLST,  HENRIETTE  ROLAIID:  Autl 

cialist:  bom,  1869.  at  Noordwvk,  Hollii 
work  published  in  1895 ;  joined  Social  Dei 
Labor  Party  in  1897.  and  has  worked  ' 
in  the  propagation  of  the  principles 
Socialism.  Mrs.  Hoist  stands  for  **0! 
compromising  Marxism,  understood 
a  political  opinion,  but  a  general  phfl„ 
She  is  the  author  of  "Capital  and  Labor 
land."  "The  General  Strike  and  Social 
racy,"  *' Sonnets, "  '*  Poems,"  etc 
Laren,  Holland. 

HOLYOAKE,  GEORGE  JACOB:  Hi_ 

of  cooperation;  born  in  Birmingham.  Engj 
1 81 7.  The  son  of  an  iron-wwker,  he  m 
cated  in  the  Mechanics'  Institute  and 
mathematics.  In  1837  he  heard  Robert 
and  became  one  of  his  ** social  missionarii 
tioned  at  Sheffield.  In  1841*  in  lecturing 
tenham,  he  gave  a  novel  turn  to  a  Bible  p 
and  was  imprisoned  six  months  for  blaaj 
lie  was  sometimes  called  the  father  of  sect 
being  neither  theistic  nor  atheistic.  For 
years  he  edited  The  Ah^v  Moral  World,  aj 
for  fifteen  years  The  Reasaner.  To  abolii 
taxes  on  knowledge**  he  printed  an  uns( 
newspaper  till  his  fines  amounted  to  £& 
Becoming  interested  in  cooperation,  he 
fied  himself  with  the  cause,  and  publishei 
History  of  Cooperation  in  Rochdale/*  w 
said  to  have  led  to  the  formation  of 
operative  societies.  His  '* History  of  Ci 
tion  in  England"  (2  vols)  appeared  in 
1878:  '*The  Rochdale  Pioneer"  m  1882  ] 
these  he  has  written  numerous  tracts  and 
and  innumerable  newspaper  articles  oti 
eration  and  on  secularism.  His  life  is 
'* Sixty  Years  of  an  Agitator's  Life** 
Died  1906. 

HOME  COLONY:  Home,  Wash.,  **tb 
anarchist  colony. "  In  1S96  three  families: 
from  a  disrupted  Socialist  colony  at  G 
Wash.,  and  without  any  plan  of  orgaii 
bought  adjacent  land  and  commenced  a  i 
less  communal  life.  Other  families  c^me 
1898,  a  landholding  association  was  forrol 
had  as  its  only  rules  that  no  more  than 
per  individual  should  be  allowed  any  pd 
family,  that  the  title  should  be  held  by  tli 
ciation  simply  to  prevent  the  land  being 
larger  quantities,  but  that  the  association 
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without  any  other  restriction,  the  use  and 
iipation  of  the  land  (including  the  right  of  re^ 
e)»  and  should  sell  this  for  just  what  the  land 
I.  Bc}rond-this  the  association  does  nothing 
._[  there  is  no  community,  government,  author- 
/,  or  law,  except  that  the  association  pays  the 
ImKes  and  distributes  them  according  to  the  land- 
Molding  and  conducts  a  school  under  the  state  law. 
hAB,  improvements  are  made  by  the  voluntary 
l^ontribution  of  those  who  desire  them.  A  store 
I  also  conducted  by  voluntary  cooperation.  Peo- 
Ifle  are  free  to  marry  or  to  practise  "free  love,** 
f  and  the  views  of  the  community  are  said  to  be 
( fibout  equally  divided  on  this  subject.  There  is 
I  no  law  as  to  saloons  or  crime,  tho  there  is  no  saloon 
[  and  little  drinking  or  evil  of  any  kind.  The  com- 
iiinity  has  steadily  grown  and  (1907)  nimibers 
about  150  persons.  At  first  much  criticized, 
-their  quiet  life  has  made  almost  all  in  the  neigh- 
borhood friendly  to  them.  Agriculture  is  the 
r  main  occupation,  though  there  is  carpentry, 
J^  blacksmithm^,  and  logging.  Dissensions  arise, 
L  but  each  family  is  so  independent  that  these  dif- 
K  ferences  do  not  seem  to  last  and  the  community 
W  seems  after  ten  years  to  be  growing  in  stability, 
f  Voluntary  cooperation  is  encouraged.  Meetings 
:  are  held  Stmdays  for  ethical,  economic,  or  other 
k  addresses  and  discussions.  A  little  paper  is 
published.  The  Demonstrator.  Address:  Home, 
'     L#akebay  P.  O.,  Washington. 

HOME  RULE.    See  Irish  Home  Rule. 

HOMES,  OWNERSHIP    OF  (for  other  coun- 
tries, see  Land):  In  the  United  States  only  are 
^     there  official  statistics  available  on  a  large  scale  as 
to  the  ownership  of  homes.     (See  also  Housing 
Question;  Overcrowding;  Tenements.) 

OWNBRSHIP   OP    HOMBS   IN   THB   U.    S..    189O    AND    I9OO 

(All  these  statistics  are  from  the  census.  1900) 


Number  of 
families 

Pbr  Cent  op  Fam- 
ilies Having 
Hombs — 

Kino  op  Family 

Owned 

Hired 

Free 

Mort- 
gaged 

1900 
An  families 

16,187.7x5 

31.8 

14.7 

535 

p^rm  families 

dXr. 

44.4 
23 -4 

ao.o 
12.9 

63.7 

Other  families 

X890 

Z3,690.z5a 

34.4 

13.4 

52. a 

Farm  families 

4.767.179 
7.922.973 

47.3 
a6.7 

18.6 
zo.a 

63.1 

Other  families 

A  "family.*'  accordin)?  to  the  census,  is  any  "group  of  in- 
dsvidoals  who  occupy  jointly  a  dwelling-place  or  part  of  a 
dwelHnc-plaoe  or  f6r  any  individual  living  alone  in  any  place 
of  abode.  A  "family  '  may  include  all  the  occupants  and 
employees  of  a  hotel,  cabin,  tent,  factory,  or  stable,  if  they 
bftbttittUy  sleep  there. 

The  totals  for  the  160  cities  of  continental  U.  S. 
having  at  least  25,000  inhabitants  are  as  follows: 
Paxnihes  having  home,  owned,  total,  1,027,256; 
free,  561,664;  mortgaged,  435.233;  unknown, 
30,359.  Families  having  home,  hired,  2,970,107 ; 
tenure  uiyoiown,  119,916.  Per  cent  of  families 
Intving  home, owned,  total,  25.7 ;  free,  14.5 ;  mort- 


gaged, 1 1.2.     Per  cent  of  families  having  home, 
hired.  74.3. 

Ownership  op  Homes  in  Rbprbsbntativb  Cities.  1900 


City 


Atlanta,  Ga 

Baltimore,  Md 

Boston,  Mass 

BuflFalo.N.Y 

Butte.  Mont 

Chicago,  111 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Cleveland.  Ohio 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Dallas,  Tex 

Denver,  Col 

Des  Moines.  Iowa 

Detroit,  Mich 

Pall  River,  Mass 

Hartford,  Conn 

Holyoke.  Mass 

Indianapolis.  Ind 

Jersey  City.  N.J 

Kansas  City.  Kan 

Kansas  City.  Mo 

Los  Angeles,  Cal 

Louisville.  Ky 

Lowell.  Mass 

Newark.N.J 

New  Haven,  Conn 

New  Orleans,  La 

NewYork.l^.Y 

Manhattan  and  Bronx  bor- 
oughs   

Brooklyn  borough 

Queens  borough 

Richmond  borough 

Norfolk,  Va 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Pittsburg,  Pa ^ 

Portland.  Me 

Portland,  Ore 

Providence,  R.  I 

St.  Louis.  Mo 

St.  Paul,  Minn 

Salem,  Mass 

Salt  Lake  City;  Utah 

San  Antonio,  Tex 

San  Francisco.  Cal 

Washington.  D.  C 

Worcester.  Mass 


Per  Cent 

OP  Families 

Having  Homes- 

— 

Owned 

Hii«d 

Total 

Free 

Mort- 
gaged 

18.6 

13.5 

S.I 

8Z.4 

27.9 

20. s 

7.4 

72.  z 

18.9 

9.2 

9-7 

8z.z 

3«.9 

IS. 8 

'2' 

67.1 

29.3 

21.3 

8.0 

70.7 

25.  I 

Z1.9 

13.2 

74.9 

20.9 

13.9 

7.0 

79.x 

37.4 

21.3 

16. 1 

62.6 

31.2 

z8.i 

Z3.Z 

68.8 

33» 
28.0 

26.7 

6.5 

66.8 

17.3 

Z0.7 

72.0 

38. s 

22. z 

16.4 

6z.s 

39    I 

22.5 

z6.6 

60.9 

z8.o 

7.4 

Z0.6 

82.0 

21.8 

7.1 

14.7 

78.2 

Z9-4 

7.2 

12.2 

80.6 

33.7 

18. z 

15.6 

66.3 

20.0 

zz.o 

9.0 

80.0 

33.7 

22.5 

IZ.2 

66.. 
75. 8 

24.2 

13.2 

zz.o 

44- z 

27.1 

Z7.0 

SS.9 

26.4 

20.0 

6.4 

73.6 

22.9 

'ij 

9.8 

77.1 

21. Z 

Z2.6 

78.9 

26.6 

10.7 

IS. 9 

'34 
77.8 

22.2 

Z9.Z 

3.x 

12. Z 

S.I 

7.0 

87.9 

5-9 

2.3 

3.6 

it:l 

z8.o 

7.5 

10.5 

36.4 

IS. 9 

20.5 

63.6 

36.7 

20. S 

Z6.2 

S3 -3 

17.0 

13.6 

3.4 

83.0 

22.  z 

Z2.  Z 

zo.o 

ll.i 

27.2 

15.2 

12.0 

32.2 

23.8 

8.4 

67.8 

31.4 

21.8 

9.6 

68.6 

21.0 

ZZ.O 

zo.o 

790 

22.8 

14.  2 

8.6 

77.2 

29.9 

Z0.8 
z8.o 

zo.z 

70.1 

29.6 

ZZ.6 

70.4 

40.0 

29.  z 

10.9 

60.0 

38.0 

33-2 
z6.o 

62.0 

24.1 

8.1 

75.9 
75. 8 

24.2 

z6.z 

8.Z 

24. 9 

8.7 

16.2 

75. 1 

In  1900  only  46.5  per  cent  of  the  families,  or 
less  than  one  half  of  the  families  of  our  country, 
owned  their  own  homes;  only  32  per  cent,  less 
than  one  third,  owned  unmortgaged  homes. 
Prom  1890  to  1 900,  the  number  of  families  owning 
their  own  homes,  free  or  mortgaged,  fell  from 
47.8  to  46.5  per  cent.  Of  farm  families,  in  1900, 
64.4  per  cent  owned  a  home  and  only  44.4  per  cent 
an  unmortgaged  home.  The  number  of  families 
owning  farms  free  or  mortgaged  fell  from  65.9  in 
1890  to  64.4  in  1900,  and  those  owing  unmortgaged 
farms  fell  from  4 7 . 3  in  1 800  to  3 1 . 8  in  1 900.  Other 
homes  free  or  mortgagee  fell  from  36.9  in  1890  to 
^6.3  in  1900;  unmortgaged  homes  other  than 
arms,  fell  from  26.7  to  23.4  per  cent.  From  1890 
to  1900  farm  tenants  increased  from  34.1  to  35.6. 
Other  tenants  increased  from  63.1  to  63.7. 

These  statistics,  however,  must  not  be  pressed. 
A  mortgage  on  a  home  often  means  a  family  of 
immigrants  who  buy  a  home  but  put  a  temporary 
mortgage  on  it  till  they  can  pay  it  off.  Or  it  may 
mean  a  newly  married  couple;  or  in  a  hundred 
ways  may  mean  the  gaining  and  not  the  losing  of 
a  home. 
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Tbnurb  op  Farms  bt  Division 


Pbr  Cbnt  op  Parks  OpmRAnD  bt —                  1 

Statb  or  Tbrritort 

Owners 

CMhtaoanU 

Shmra  teBRBti 

Z900 

1890 

z88o 

Z900 

1890 

1880 

X900 

X890 

iM* 

United  Sutes 

64.7 

71.6 

74.5 

13.x 

xo.o 

8.e 

sa.s 

z8.4 

17.S 

Continental  United  States 

64.7 

71.6 

74. S 

13.1 

zo.o 

8.0 

S9.9 

18.4 

>7-S 

North  Atlantic  Division 

79. 2 

SS.8 

7a. 1 
51.4 
83.4 

81.6 
6x.s 
76.6 

87.9 

84.0 
63.9 

12:! 

9.8 
17.9 

9*5 
17.3 

7.7 

7.7 

T4.0 

SO 

XX. e 

xe.s 
•$.7 
IS. 7 
14. S 

7.1 

9.e 

South  Atlantic  Division 

M'S 

North  Central  Division 

IS.| 

South  Central  Division 

T, 

Western  Division 

Tbnurb  bt  Racb 


Per  cent  of  total  private 
families  having  homes- 

Per  cent  of  private  farm 
families  having  homee— 

Per  cent  o£  other  priviti 
lamilies  havias  hnrnw 

Racb  op  Head 

Owned 

Hixed 

Owned 

HIaWfl 

OwiMd 

Biisi 

Toul 

Free 

Mort- 
gaged 

Toul 

Free 

Mort- 
gaged 

Total 

Prae 

Mort. 
8i«ed 

Total 

46.7 

3a. 0 

14.7 

53.3 

64.4 

44.4 

ao.o 

35.6 

36. s 

M.8 

11.7 

6|.S 

White 

49-7 

ai.8 

9Z-4 

8.6 

i2:f 

88. a 
8.0 

1:? 
i.l 

SO. 3 

78. a 

8.6 

9X-4 

70.3 

as. 3 

9S.6 

8.8 

48. a 

18.3 

90.  a 

6.3 

aa.  I 

7.0 
54 

«.s 

«9.7 

74.7 

4.4 

91. a 

S8.3 
8.S 

•S.8 

Si'i 

8.0 

xa.s 

o.S 

61.7 

8x.e 

U.4 
91.5 

MonflTolian ...,..,.  r , 

White — 
Native 

46.1 

35. 7 
28.7 

IS. 4 
17.4 

48.9 
S3-9 

68. a 
81. a 

48.x 
48.4 

ao.z 
3a. 8 

31.8 
18.8 

n.i 

•7.0 

93. S 

xs.x 
xs.s 

60.9 

6I.S 

Total 

46.7 

32.0 

14.7 

S3. 3 

64.4 

44.4 

ao.o 

3S.6 

36. s 

«4.8 

II. 7 

6*.S 

Ownbrship  op  Hombs  in  Certain  Wards 


City  and  Ward 


Total 
homes 


Ownbd 


Free 


Encum- 
bered 


Un- 
known 


Hii«d 


Ufr 


San  Francisco 

Assembly  District  a8 

Assembly  District  39 

Assembly  District  43 
Dtnttr 

Ward  4 

Ward  6 

Chicago 

Ward  18 

Ward  19 

Ward  ao 

Ntw  Orleans 

Ward  3 

Ward  5 

Baltimore 

Ward  3 

Ward  4 

Boston 

Ward  6 

r.   Ward  8 

Ward  18 

Detroit 

Ward  3 

Ward  4 

St.  Louis 

Ward  3 

Ward  7 


67.S9a 
a.oso 
a. 498 
3.900 

a9.979 
3,a3a 
a.830 
354.036 
3.43a 
9.807 
6.SX4 

60,796 
6,991 
S.xso 
Z04.146 
4.504 
4.771 
114.70S 
5,635 
4.801 
4.985 

59.836 
3.640 
3.516 
xax,za3 
5.084 
5.335 


10.186 
148 
IS  I 

133 

S.ooo 

3IX 

SSO 

39.346 

66 

619 

701 

10.634 

786 

634 

19.386 

480 

SS6 

9.944 

3.149 

X30 

193 

ia.378 

66  x 
570 
16,097 
340 
431 


5.139 
37 
55 

39 

3.114 

69 

a86 

43.735 

13 

3x9 

564 

1,698 

133 

90 

6,960 

aos 

334 

10.395 

136 

169 

199 

9.17a 

316 

9.699 

45 

131 


449 


7 
155 

IS 

13 
3.4S4 

•o 
z6o 

77 
554 
194 

33 
743 

■9 

43 

357 

5 

i» 

x.oa 

76 

z8 


49.$S6 
1.846 
a.s68 
3.617 
ai.siS 
1.911 
1.9 14 
as8.s8i 

t.oSi 
.S19 
S.09S 
4S.ia9 
S.49* 
4.  IS* 
69.781 
S.S94 

89.08a 
S.I38 

4.R47 
4.461 

js.iri 

•.J»6 

S.4BO 

90.f8j 


•.x6i 
si 
M 
lU 
491 

8 


3 

s,xn 

an 
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Ownership  of  Homes  in  Certain  Wards.— CoMftniMd 


Homefl 
HooMsteftd  Strikd 


City  and  Ward 


rk  City: 

yn  Borough 

■d  i6 

d  28 

ittan  Borough .  . . . 
$mbly  District  8. 
imbly  District  lo 
iinbly  District  a  i 

\ti 

U 

TO 

tthia 

a 

3 


Total 
homes 


252.519 

xa.630 

z8,zi9 

383.726 

14.042 

14.568 

20,74a 

73.5 19 

2.455 

2,507 

263.093 

7.  zoo 

4.98  X 


Free 


i8.6zz 

40a 

648 

6.305 

14 

"3 

307 

9.72s 

Z83 

X4S 

29.033 

471 

963 


Owned 


Bnctun- 
bered 


25.763 

558 

2.366 

9.056 

42 

86a 

4.9x5 

49 

44 

24.013 

319 

113 


Un- 
known 


586 
z6 
29 

"'I 

za 

77 

251 


2.48a 
58 
47 


Hired 


20S.ZS4 
X  1.593 
15.00 1 

352.Z16 
13.648 

56.384 

a.z86 
a. 376 
Z96.Z34 
5. 939 
4.194 


Un. 
loDown 


».405 

6z 

75 

X5.294 

33a 

Sao 

•.244 

37 

42 

IX.44I 
3>3 
364 


lESTEAD     AlfD     EXEMPTION     LAWS: 

Ions  of  law  by  which  homesteads  are  se- 
beyond  reach  of  creditors  or  liabilities  on 
rt  of  their  owners  are  of  modem  growth, 
omestead  Law  of  the  United  States,  tho 
^itated  and  several  times  passed  by  the 
of  Representatives,  and  tho  antedated  by 
J  laws  of  several  states,  was  not  enacted  by 
ss  till  May  20,  1862.  Altho  often  abused 
jBLic  Domain),  it  has  proved  one  of  the 
beneficent  as  well  as  successful  laws  ever 
It  has  opened  up  to  immediate  settle* 
nillions  of  acres  of  public  lands,  and  has 
ed  to  this  country  millions  of  our  best  citi- 
By  its  provisions  any  citizen  or  applicant 
scenship  over  twenty-one  years  of  age  may 
pon  160  acres  of  any  unappropriated  public 
graded  at  $1.25  per  acre,  or  eighty  acres 
lands,  valued  at  $2.50  per  acre,  by  the  gov- 
it,  on  payment  of  the  nominal  fee  of  $5  to 
ifter  five  years'  actual  residence  on  the  land, 
it  thereof  is  issued  to  the  settler  by  the  gen- 
id  officer  at  Washington.  This  patent  is  a 
tie  from  the  U.S.  If  the  purchaser  wishes 
plete  his  title  in  less  than  nve  years,  he  can 
0  so  by  purchase.  No  individual  is  per- 
to  acquire  more  than  160  acres,  tho  there 
nit  to  the  amoimt  he  can  purchase.  There 
X)viso  that  no  lands  acquired  under  the 
tead  Act  can  be  liable  for  any  debts 
settler  contracted  before  the  issuing  of 
tent  for  his  homestead.     (See  Public  Do- 


[ESTEAD  STRIKE:  In  July,  1892.  a 
difficulty  arose  in  the  iron  and  steel  works 
srs.  Carnegie  &  Co.,  Homestead,  Pa.,  em- 
\  several  thousand  men.  Wages  had  been 
tiy  years  fixt  in  these  works  by  a  sliding 
ased  upon  the  selling  price  of  steel  billets. 

MALGAMATED    ASSOCIATION    OP    IrON    AND 

Workers.)  The  scale  agreed  upon  in  1889 
expire  on  Jime  30,  1892;  and  when  that 
)proached,  the  owners  gave  notice  of  a  de- 
reduce  the  basis  from  $26.50  a  ton  to  $23, 
make  the  scale  terminable  at  the  beginning 
aary  instead  of  at  the  beginning  of  July. 
3  the  employees  objected,  because  in  the 
of  winter  they  could  not  afford  a  cessation 
£,  and  would  not  be  in  a  position  to  resist 
welcome  demands  made  by  the  employers, 
mber  of  men  actually  affected  by  the  cut- 
nras  not  large,  but  the  delegates  of  the 


Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron  and  Steel 
Workers,  in  the  name  of  the  employees,  rejected 
the  proposed  scale.  The  employers  retaliated  by 
formally  discharging  all  who  refused  their  terms 
and  announcing  that  they  would  hold  no  further 
negotiation  with  the  association  as  such.  Cameeie 
&  Co.  had  provided  a|:ainst  the  contingency  of  a 
strike  or  lockout  dunng  the  previous  six  weeks 
by  building  a  fence  around  the  works  three  miles 
long  and  1 2  ft.  high  upon  a  parapet  3  ft.  in  height, 
and  covered  with  barbed  wire,  so  that  the  opera- 
tives called  the  works  Fort  Prick.  Three  hun- 
dred Pinkerton  constables  were  brought  by  water 
to  the  works.  They  were  introduced  into  the 
state  unarmed,  but  brought  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion with  them  packed  in  boxes.  A  large  body  of 
strikers  were  in  waiting  to  prevent  their  landm^, 
having  taken  possession  of  the  works.  The  testi- 
mony is  conflicting  as  to  which  party  fired  first, 
but  a  skirmish  ensued  with  a  heavy  volley  of 
shots  from  the  strikers,  in  which  seven  of  the 
Pinkertons  and  strikers  were  killed  and  many 
others  wounded.  The  struggle  continued  two 
days.  On  the  opposite  bank  a  brass  ten-pound 
cannon  was  obtained  and  fired  on  the  barges. 
The  crowd  also  attempted  to  set  fire  to  the  barges 
by  pouring  burning  oil  upon  the  river,  and  finally 
the  Pinkertons  surrendered,  and  were  imprisoned 
in  a  rink  until  evening,  when  they  were  got  away 
from  the  town  by  rail.  On  their  way  to  the  rink 
and  to  the  station  they  were  beaten  and  mal- 
treated in  spite  of  the  enorts  of  the  strike  leaders 
to  control  the  crowd,  which  was  largely  composed 
of  Slavs,  Htmgarians,  and  women.  Troops  were 
sent  to  Homestead  by  the  Governor  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  stationed  there  many  weeks,  the  town 
being  put  imder  martial  law.  Great  severity 
was  displayed.  Eleven  workmen  and  specta- 
tors were  killed  in  the  fights.  Some  of  the  lead- 
ers were  arrested  and  oraer  was  restored ;  for  tho 
the  manager,  Mr.  Frick,  was  afterward  shot  at  by  a 
Russian  named  Berkmann,  this  act  seems  to  have 
been  quite  independent  of  the  men  on  strike. 
For  an  unguarded  expression  of  sympathy  with 
Berkmann,  a  private  (Tames)  was  strung  up  by 
his  thumbs  and  fiogged.  After  about  six  weeks 
a  large  number  of  the  strikers  returned  to  work, 
but  a  number  of  new  men  were  subsequently  en-  • 
gaged  by  the  company,  and  many  of  the  stnkers 
did  not  return.  A  committee  of  Congress,  ap- 
pointed to  investigate  the  employment  of  Pinker- 
ton  detectives,  held  an  inquiry  at  Pittsbui]gf  into 
the  circumstances  of  the  strike.     The  evidence 


Homicide 
Hours  of  Lftbor 
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given  before  them  showed  that  a  conviction 
prevailed  among  the  men,  that  since  the  intro- 
Suction  of  the  Mc  Kin  ley  tariff  the  profits  of  the 
company  had  increased,  and  that  there  was, 
therefore,  no  occasion  for  any  such  redyction  of 
wages  as  they  projxjsed.  Further,  the  strength 
of  the  feeling  against  the  employment  of  Pinker- 
ton  special  constables  found  general  expression. 
Great  excitement  over  the  strike  was  roused 
through  all  the  country.  Subscriptions  were 
raised  by  working  men  to  support  the  strike. 
Lawyers  were  sent  on  to  defend  the  strikers 
against  persecution  for  using  arms  to  defend  their 
homes  against  "  foreign  invasions."  The  feeling 
against  the  Pinkertons  ran  very  high.  In  Massa- 
chusetts an  act  prohibiting  the  employment  of 
Pinkerton  constables  was  passed  in  1893.  and  a 
similar  act  was  passed  in  New  Jersey  during  the 
same  year. 

HOMICIDE.    See  Crime  (pages  333-335). 

HOPEDALE:  Formerly  a  Christian  Socialist 
community,  now  an  industrial  '* model  village,'* 
near  Milford,  Mass.  The  founder  of  the  com- 
munity was  the  Rev.  Acton  Ballou  (g.  ik).  Its 
first  compact  dates  from  Jan,,  1841,  before 
Brook  Farm ;  but  the  community  did  not  actu- 
al] v  commence  operations  till  April,  1842.  Hope- 
dale  lasted  much  longer  than  Brook  Farm»  con- 
tinuing till  1856  or  1857.  In  1854  it  was  at  its 
highest  point  of  success  and  hopefulness.  The 
community  was  originallv  called  Fraternal  Com- 
munity No.  I,  and  numbered  about  thirty  indi- 
vidual's. 

By  1851  the  com^munity  came  to  own  about 
500  acres,  consisting  of  about  thirty  new  dwelling- 
houses,  three  mechanic  shops,  with  water-power, 
carpentering  and  other  machinery,  and  a  small 
chapel  used  for  educational  and*  religious  pur- 
poses. At  the  same  date  it  had  about  thirty- 
six  families,  besides  single  persons — some  1^5 
persons  in  all.  A  tract  written  by  Mr.  Ballou  in 
1851  says: 

**It  is  a  socialistic  community,  successful- 
ly  actualizing,  as  well  as  promulgating,  prac- 
tical Christian  socialism— the  only  kind  of  so- 
cialism Ukely  to  establish  a  true  social  state  on 
earth.'* 

Its  high  hopes  were  for  a  time  realized,  Acton 
Ballou  worked  faithfully  to  carry  them  into  effect. 
That  they  finally  failed  was  no  fault  of  Mr.  Ballou. 
At  first  Mr.  Baflou  was  the  head  of  the  commu- 
nitv,  but  ultimately  he  was  superseded  by  a  Mr, 
G.  t).  Draper,  an  enterprising  business  man  who 
became  the  business  spirit  of  the  whole  commu- 
nity, who  had  a  brother  in  business  with  him 
who  had  no  sympathy  with  the  community.  Mr. 
Draper  became  more  and  more  interested  in 
lucrative  outside  concerns.  Meanwhile,  he  had 
bought  up  three  fourths  of  the  joint  stock. 
Finally,  becoming  dissatisfied  with  the  commu- 
nity, he  paid  the  debts  and  compelled  its  suspen- 
sion. 

The  Drapers  (cotton  machinery  makers)  have» 
however,  now  developed  in  place' of  the  old  com- 
munity attractive  homes  for  their  employees.  A 
large  share  of  the  3,000  men  live  in  homes 
put  up  and  owned  by  the  company.  They  are 
finished  for  the  most  part  in  unstained  wood, 
tastef ullv  and  con  ve n  ie n  t  ly  designed .  T he  stree ts 
are  lined  by  small  lawns  or  flower  beds  without 
fences;  there  is  a  park  of  some  150  acres,  with  six 
acres  of  playground,  so  that  the  whole  is  quite 


attractive.  Water,  gas.  electric  light,  baths,  with 
good  drainage,  are  provided  for  nearly  aB  the 
houses,  A  comfortaole  home  can  be  hired  for  $6 
a  month.  Better  houses  can  be  had  for  from  lio 
to  $20  a  month. 

HOSPITALS:  Hospitals  are  among  the  most 
ancient  forms  of  relief  institutions.  There  wwe 
hospitals  in  India  and  Persia  before  the  Christiaii 
era.  The  Greek  temples  of  -^sculapius  sensed 
as  places  to  which  the  sick  were  brought  fw  ^^ 
lief.  So  more  or  less  with  the  sacred  places  d 
all  early  races,  civilized  and  uncivilized.  The 
first  hospitals  apart  from  these  w^re  probably 
founded  by  the  Christian  churches,  like  the  great 
one  founded  by  Basil  in  Cesana  about  ^75  A.a. 
with  rooms  for  lepers  as  well  as  other  mvalids. 
From  this  time  they  multiplied  rapidly.  One  of 
the  earliest  still  existent  is  the  great  H6t€l  Dieu 
of  Paris,  dating  probably  from  the  seventh 
century.  During  the  crusades  many  hospitals 
were  built,  including  two  at  Jerusalem,  and  the 
knights  who  attended  these  were  called  hospi- 
talers. The  sisters  of  charity  were  also  active 
in  developing  them  at  Lyons,  France.  Hospi- 
tals were  early  connected  with  the  universities, 
notably  at  Bologna,  and  in  London  (St.  Bar- 
tholemew's,  1596;  Bethlehem,  1547;  St.  Thom- 
as's, 1553). 

The  oldest  large  hospital  in  the  United  States 
is  probably  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  C1750), 
ana  the  second,  the  New  York  Hospital  (1771). 

They  now  exist  in  all  cities  and  are  of  very 
many  kinds.  The  annual  number  of  patients 
in  the  Middlesex  Hospital.  London,  is  over 
a, 000,  while  it  treats  annually  some  18,000  in 
their  homes.  The  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  of 
Baltimore  was  endowed  by  Mr.  Hopkins  (1873) 
with  $4,500,000. 

There  were  in  the  U.  S.  in  1903  1,493  hospitals 
with  156  dispensaries  and  166  nurseries.  Of  the 
hospitals  S22  had  been  established  since  1890 
The  inmates  Jan.  i.  1905,  numbered  71,530,  of 
whom  24,000  were  in  public  hospitals,  23,965  in 
private,  and  33,564  in  ecclesiastical.  The  cost 
of  maintenance  in  1903  was  $28,200,867,  ^^ 
which  $2,176,336  came  from  public  funds  for 
private  and  ecclesiastical  hospitals,  besides  16 - 
606,085  for  the  public  hospitals.  Of  the  ecclesi- 
astical hospitals,  $1,344,932  came  from  public 
funds  and  $611,461  from  pav  inmates, 

Prussia  had  (188  0  1.593  hospitals  with  80,401 
beds;  that  is,  28  beds  per  10,000  population 
The  state  owned  18,1  per  cent  of  the  hospitals 
and  26.4  of  the  beds;  and  treated  33.1  cJ  the 
patients.  The  hospital  at  Friedrichsheim,  near 
Berlin,  built  in  1870-74,  has  600  beds  in  1 1  build- 
ings, and  cost  4.594,229  marks;  that  is,  7,455 
per  bed. 

HOTEL  AIID  RESTAURANT  EMPLOYEES 
OF  AMERICA,  IKTERITATIONAL  ALLIAHCE 
OF,  AJ^D  BARTENDERS*  mTERBATIOWAL 
LEAGUE:  One  of  the  larger  unions  in  affiliatioo 
with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  The 
alliance  was  formed  as  a  national  union  in  1890 
out  of  four  locals.  The  alliance  and  league  re- 
ported in  1905  38,700  members,  and  paid  that 
year  in  death  benefits  $22,700. 

HOURS  OF  LABOR  (see  also  ErcHT-HoiR 
Movement;  Eight-Hour  Philosopht;  C?tiu> 
Labor;  Sweat-Shops;  Trade-Unions:  Wages): 
In  this  article  we  give  information  as  to  the  hours 
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oomxnonly  prevailing  in  different  trades  and  coun- 
M^.  It  must  b€  remembered,  however,  that  such 
statements  can  be  made,  as  a  rule,  only  for  trades 
investigated  by  the  Labor  and  Statistical  Bureaus 
of  the  different  countries,  and  that  these  are,  and 
almost  of  necessity  must  be,  only  the  larger  and 
better  organized  trades.  Hence,  the  hours  here 
given  must  not  be  taken  as  typical  for  the  numer- 
ous shops,  stores,  and  small  factories  which  are  ill 
organised,  nor  for  even  the  great  department  and 
othor  stores  and  the  factories  employing  girls 
and  others  only  to  a  small  extent  in  trade-unionR. 
Article  Trade-Union  will  show  how  close  is  the 
c^onnection  between  the  trade-union  and  short 
liourB.  Hence,  where  unions  are  not  found  or 
*re  weak,  hours  are  almost  always  long.  (For  the 
worst  cases,  see  Sweat^Shops.)  In  veiy  many 
cases,  however,  by  no  means  to  be  called  sweat- 
shops, hours,  as  in  many  stores  and  some  factories, 
are  much  longer  than  in  most  of  the  trades  re- 
ported in  these  statistics. 

Hours  op  Labor  in  Pactoribs  and  Trades,  U.  S..  1904 
(Compiled  from  Bulletin  of  U.  S.  Labor  Bureau.  July,  1905) 


Occupation  and 
Gbographical  Division 


Bakers,  first  hands,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

South  Atlantic 

North  Central 

South  Central 

Western 

United  Sutes 


United  States,  second  hands,  male 
United  States,  third  hands,  male . . 

Blacksmith s.  male: 

North  Atlantic 

South  Atlflfitic ,   

North  Central 

Scnith  CentxaL 

Wcsterri 

United  States 

Boots  and  Shoes 

Cloaers-on,  female: 

North  Atkmtic 

North  Central. 

United  States 

Lasters,  machine,  male: 

North  Atkmtic 

North  Central 

United  Stetes 

BuOding  Trades 

fiticklarefS,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

South  Atlantic 

North  C^ntrMl 

South  Central. 

W^tem 

United  Stotea 

Carpenters,  male; 

North  Atlflfitic 

South  Atlantic 

North  Central 

South  Central 

Western.....  . 

United  Stetes 


==1 


X14 
63 


48 


339 


34  a 


II 


77 
36 

xoz 
ao 
18 


63.64 
63.9a 

66. 4S 
59-67 


434 
357 


Z08 


\\i 


343 
a37 
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a.053 
6a6 

1.370 
a88 
307 


4.644 


a. 7x6 
997 

Z.943 
56a 
530 


6.748 


|o.a8i3 
.a4Si 
.a843 
.a4i6 
.3808 


6X.78 


63.46 
59-34 


55. 61 
59.10 
59*43 
57.45 
56.00 


57.88 


56.8a 
57.9a 


57.36 


56.89 
57. XI 


56.98 


46.9a 
50.83 
46.51 
48.  aa 
45.58 


47.3a 


47.89 
Sa.09 
48.74 
51. 8z 
46.70 


48.99 


.a8i3 


.az6o 
.azo7 


.a8i4 
.a3i7 
.a6a9 
.2857 
.3332 


.3680 


.1865 
.1511 


.  1691 


.a79X 
.a97x 


.3865 


.5438 
.5058 
.570a 
.5803 
.6936 


.5586 


.3771 
.3973 
.3670 
.3x38 
.4565 


0CCUPATI0»  AWD 

Gbographical  Division 

'SB 

Jl 

I* 

< 

h 

< 

Bttildittg  Ttodti  icoftiinittd) 
Hod-carrieTB,  maJe:^ 

North  Atlantic .  h  ...*.,-*....  , 

11 
87 

l,93S 

46. 7  > 
46.89 

$0.3973 
3796 

South  Atlantic 

l^orthCcntmL .,,....,.. 

South  Centrul ... 

Western ................. 

307  j^.y^ 
32047.46 

United  States ,,,....,. 

36j 

44t4  47   47 

3fi6d 

Painters,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

Sfiuth  Atlantic . 

u 

67 

i.tijo  48.40 
517,50.48 

.3SOI 
-10J9 
.37  i| 
3038 

.4367 

North  Central » . .  . 

South  Central . .  * , . 

3^1 

SO.  33 

47.15 

Western 

United  States 

3.a 

4,IM 

4a.  43 

-SS43 

Paper-hangers,  male; 

North  Atlantic,  .,..*,,., 

South  Atlantic , » , ,  . 

34 

13 

7 

343 

76 

3SS 

SI 
79 

SO.  34 

53.97 
49.43 
49    18 
47.  S4 

-4SJt 

North  Central.  ..,..»*.,,*,... 

South  Central ,.,,.! 

WMtem...,  ., .,.,. 

United  States  ,..,*,,....*-. 

lOJ 

683 

49*87 

-3645 

Plumberi,  male: 

North  Atlantic. ..,,,.., 

&4 

u 

*3 

33 

6p 
367 
5i6 
ISS 
310 

48. 00 
50.  a  I 

47.  iS 

4f.7i 
46.56 

*4974 
-46JS 

-S917 

South  Atlantic.  ,.***,..**.... 

North  Central. , . . 

Sfwth  CentraL  *,*,.*,.,*..*,. 

Western ....,.,,,.. 

United  sutes _,. 

23 1 

1*771 

47.98 

4679 

Stnictural  iron-workcra.  male: 
North  Atlantic ......,,.. 

10 

4 

17 

3 

4 

99 

690 

S3 

S8 

46.69 
Sa-T9 

S6.79 

-498* 

*37n 

.37*6 
.i9St 
.3389 

South  Atlantic. ..,,.,,               , 

North  Central. 

South  Ceniml. .,.,.,,.,...._ 
Western 

United  sutes. , .,.,.. 

37 

1*794 

SO '38 

-4S8S 

Ciothing  in  Factories 
Buttonhole-iTi'k'rs^  machine,  male: 

North  Atlantic .... , 

South  Atlantic  ,,.*..,..    . . 

3 

4 
9 

A 

SS  75 

60. -po 
54 -SO 

.*675 

.isoa 

North  Centml 

United  States.,.,,.,,,,, ,,. 

7 

17 

57*71 

-»J37 

Cutters^  hand,  niale: 

North  Atlantic*  ♦    -...,,... 

ID 

3 
It 

163 

4 

SO.  01 
S4-I7 

SE.74 

ssoo 

3«9S 

-3014 

S<:3uth  Atlantic .,.,,..... 

North  Central, , , ,  * . 

South  Central 

United  States ...., 

36 

545  SI. 09 

^365* 

FinisheTB,  females 

North  Atlantic ..,..' 

7 

3 

9 

3 

X69  53-98 
8759.66 

.0S03 

.096s 
.0777 

South  Atlantic ,..,.,.,,.,. 

North  Central. 

South  Cent  rai . . . ,    *      .,.,.,. 

147 
37 

S7^7o 

United  States. ..,.,,. 

30 

440 

55-67 

.09»S 

Sewing- machine  operators,  malei 
North  Atlantic. 

9 

X 

5 

r 

373 

30 
3S 

6 

S3*  7a 
60.00 
SS.aS 
5&  33 

South  Atlantic ,....,,... 

.3i7S 
.3366 

North  Central 

South  Ceatral ! 

.33*9 

-ai7i 

United  SUtes 

16 

4«4 

54,17 

.tiSl 

Female,  United  States ... 

Bushelmen.  female: 

North  Atlantic ..... ,,..... 

37 

J.  149 

SS-36 

.2309 

3 

3 
I 

I 
8 
3 
3 

60.00 

ST -.13 
60.  TO 

.  IfOO 

Sniith  Atlantic  .    * ^ ......  , 

.1373 
.  1314 

North  Central . , 

South  Central  ,.**.., >  , 

.T083 

United  Sutes 

7 

J5 

S8.67 

.IMS 

>  Includes  men  who  mix  mbrtar  and  wait  on  bricklayers, 

"     "  *  I  used. 


•  3633       plasterera.  and  stone-masons  whether  or  not  a  hod  is  t 
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Cotton  FmtfffVM 

S|Hnneni,  fnimc<  nulai 

Nfirth  Alkntic 

Boutb  Atkntic 

Unitiiil  SUUa, ,  .,.* ..-. 

F«m*l«,  Unitefl  State>. .......... 

S^iilnnenii,  mulCp  nwlie: 

NorthAll*nlic.. ,.  , 

W«v«Ti,  male! 

North  Atkntlcn  ., 

B<iuth  Atlanltc. H  .,  . 

South  Central. 

Unitefl Hlstcn   . ... 

Fmnm.it,  UnU««l  Hutei. . . 

Htillrr-niiiken,  miotic: 

NcirtliAtlKntlt-. 

tiimth  AlLanllc 

North  Clijniml..... 

Himlb Central. 

Weitem 

UnLlGil  iiiutei , .  . 

IfM'hMvtM.  male; 

Nortii  AtlmilU'..  ..  .» 

Himih  Ailantir,  ............. 

NtiTltl  Out  ml. , 

Ikniih  Central 

Wpitem.. 

United SUt«.. . 

/f0H  ami  5lnl 

]  listen,  nule: 

NtiTih  Ai1»ni  Ir .,,..».......  . 

South  AlUiiitifr. 

Ntirth  C*ntT*L . 

South  Central 

UnileilStateii. 

Ulowen  U(e4«rnirrV.  mile: 

NoTih  AtUntHS 

Sinnh  AUrtiitH'.    .......... 

North  t^rnlml. 

SHmllUVntml.. 

Cnileil  SUtr*    ....... 

tItH-hUMt  men,  iiuile: 

K^rtli  Ailmviu- 

E^ith  .Mkntic     

NiWlhCrninil 

^^Ith  Cent  ral , . . 

Cnite^lStAtei  .    .. 

Sttwe^initten.  i^ranile.  nuTr: 

XorthAdsntit' 

^vuih  AlUniu'.  .        ..    .    ... 

X^-irthiVntral.. 
S^nithCenlrar  -      ..    ,. 

Wniem ^, ,...,...  . 

I'mi^tl  StAtH  .    

C\>m|XM(il«wi  vNv^V  antl  KtV>.  m^le 
N«\nhAtUniuv 

SiHith  AiUmu" 

N\\rthiVntnkl 

Sk^ith  Central 
Wwiem  . 

Cniwsl  :^*le«  .    . 


II 
'■I 


'i 


40 
>5S 


J23 


66.00 
64  ss 


.7J» 


6i  .fli 


»7J 


it 


J«   7S 
6J. 


1.694 


60,41 


Ao.  ij 


Ai« 

60 

it6 
114 


ipiBg 


.J.S70 
36: 


J064 


4T* 


! 


I*.  07*5 


S9   S> 


55   »4 
14. 95 

5605 

54- 


55-9^ 


v6.or 

S5-46 

906li4-7> 
J73  S4*I<1 


7,769  5S'S7 


47 

00. CM 

07. s» 

7J.W 
^4-i« 


H 

61.;  r 


ll 


GlOaKAPBIC4.L  DtYUIOil 


.Q6ja 


.0*47 


.1*95 


-1477 

.io?9 

.0726 


^'37_i 
.ij6i 


.tflgg 
.297  J 

■  J70J 

■  3030 

■  3873 


.3941 


.?7j6 
.3701 
.»S7S 
.1165 


»t7A6 


.49*6 
.14*0 
.ioj7 

.4  69  J 


5**3 


-17*3 

.6t9t 
*3S|i 


SJ86 


S^  00 

!^4  DO 

^^1  eo 

»A  GO 

(4  00 


4^.01 


.  IJI6 

.  i|t7 

IT  50 

13:0 


1^55 


jEa  4D 

3*2  4?  ,  7'? 


*J         4»S  4* 


40 


!  I 

14.«  54  ^• 

51  1  53  «o 

55  ^J»  "5 

5*^  51  «>o 


«^    1.4 T 5  5.« 


..18S1 

■  ji:3i 

3495 

S59? 

.4f41 


5301 

«1^9 

3SM 

.*.*'"  5 


Printing  iamtintmt) 
Cdmpodtora  (book  ^nd  job). 


North  Atlantic. 
North  Centml . , 


United  State 


Cofnpontofii    (newspaper), 
Uaitcd  States.,..*.... 


Liiiatypf!  op«iiiton  (book  And  job), 
m&le: 

North  Atlantio ,.,,,,.. 

South  Atlantic *..,,., 

North  Central , 

South  Central ,..,....,.. 

Western , , . . 


United  Stat«. 


Linotype  opeimton  (oewipaper), 
m«le.  Uiiited  Statei 

PrcHif- readers,  msik: 

North  Atlantii: 

South  AtlADtic .....,,.,....,. 

North  (Antral. 

South  Ontral , . 

W«tera. .................... 


United  StAlv 

Fenmle.  UniUid States. 

Cigar- makers,  m&le: 

North  Atlantic 

South  Atlantic, . .. . . 
North  Centra] 


United  States 

CiBAi^roUera  (hand),  male.  United 

States. 

Female,  United  8tat«B. ..,,.... 


135 


3 
10 


IS 


II 


I 
Is 


34 

9 


ut^S 


4T'*S       *49i* 


74 
17 
S6 
6 
so 


7 
7 
14 


31a 
.3^5 
193 


[  iBjo 


637 


I- 

< 


S0.7S 
54. 00 


& 


SI. 66 


S*.38 
46.65 


50.01 


46.  ®9 


I  ^3.3% 
55   43 

53  a* 

54  &0 

5I.OQ 


jg.jg 


4  5.7" 
60,00 
46.91 


56.69 


49.7* 
54 -3& 


.iS9« 


.fill 
.4051 
-54SI 


-4*n 


.376* 

393$ 


■  37|| 


.31IJ 


.J&4I 

.*9*I 
.314  J 


'3«S* 


.14^ 


AvaaACB 


ClTISS    OF    THB    U.    S..    If04 


TkaJ>B 


Carpenters , . . . 

Hricklayefi. .............. 

Plaitenrs...... 

Painter*.. ............ 

Plumbera ......... 

llrickk>tTs"  labofefi. ...... 

Other     laboren '—  bBildiag 
trade* ..  ............ 

BlaL^ksnithi 

Turtwrc .,.,.,.... 

Iitm-moldcfB 

BoOei^nulKfS.,. ^ 

Pattern- nkalsetm , 

LabcirtT^— foelal  tT«de»~ . . . . 

C^buket-rEialcers 

Machine  wood-^iuilQCfi , , . . . 

C^jmpatiton, .............. 

Ltnctfpe  tfp^aterft. ........ 

PiMiaMo  Cpciatiml.. 

StefTctypcoi. ...,,. 

I^rrri  and  seirej  worft; 
C^^Kt^cton^  labonn.. . . , 
Uvtfad^ttl  hfaoiwi.. ..... 


»  T-e  .  "  r  '  by  _ 

^x-r  .X  ''.^::rs  morVn^*    v.zrjr.c  t^e  v«ak  li^ 
10  « :-«v.i  ;..e  rl^rurcs  ncUie.  by  lae  jMNAh 
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Hours  of  Labor 
Housing  In  Great  Britain 


Hoiirs  of  labor  in  other  countries  are  usually 
longer  than  trade-union  hours  in  the  U.  S.  But 
outside  of  these  trades,  conditions  are  so  different, 
it  is  impossible  to  make  comparisons. 

The  following  table  is  compiled  from  an  Eng- 
lish report  on  foreign  labor  statistics,  issued  by 
the  Board  of  the  Trade,  1906: 

Hours  Per  Wbbk 


CouitTRY  AND  City 


Great  BdUin: 

London 

Glosgo*. .... 
Liverpool. . .  . 

Binningham. . 


BriitoL . . . 
Bradford. 


United  States: 

New  York 

Ctiicaso,  K . ,  ^ . . 
Philadelphia.,, 
St,  Louis ...... 

Boston 

Baltimar^ 

San  Francisco* 


Germany: 

Berlin , . , . 

Hambuni ......... 

Ldpsic 

Bfi«lau. . , 

Prankf ort'-on-Blain . 

Lableh. 

Ownmita.  ......**« 


Fimncc: 
Piris. , , . . 
Maoeillei. 


TouloitH. 

Nantes, . . 
H»VTe. . . , 
Rouen . , . . 


HollBod: 

Anuterdaiil  i. 
Rotterdanv. , 
The  Ha^ue. . 

Utrecht . 


Itoly: 

Rome.... 
Milai).... 
^  Ttmo.... 
Bolosna. 
Venice, . , 


Norway: 

Chnsliania. 


so 


44 

44 

4S 
4& 


S84 
«4 

<^4 


6« 


47 
Sr 

491 

34 
49* 
54 
49* 


44i 

44 

47 

44 

4a 

48 

47* 


S3* 
J9 


60 
60 
60 


56 

so 
54 

S3 


44l 

44 

4fi 

44 

4a 

4a 

4« 


S3i 


54 


Ao 


54* 

54 

SO 

54 

49* 


s^V,  44 
54  — 
553,     -. 

lU 

54 
54 


65 


5? 


S3 


S6* 

60 

60 

57 

60 

57 

57 

54f 


HOUSE  OF  DAVID,  THE:  Name  of  an  Israelite 
religious  community  at  Benton  Harbor,  Mich., 
U.  §.,  established  in  1902  by  "Mary  and  Benja- 
min/' relieious  leaders  of  a  pectdiar  faith  derived 
from  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  They  state  that 
their  numbers  are  to  total  144,000,  and  believe 
that  the  Lord  is  now  setting  His  hand  the  second 
time  to  gather  His  people,  the  first  time  being  by 
Moses  and  the  second  time  now,  and  that  this 
necessitates  the  sounding  of  the  seventh  angel. 
They  daun  tiiat  the  seventh  angel  or  messenger 
is  now  sounding  in  Benjamin  and  Mary,  the 
woman  induded^  for  the  man  is  not  without  the 
woman,  nor  the  woman  without  the  man  in 
the  Lord.  Six  other  angds  or  messengers  they 
dalm  have  already  sounded  and  passed  away, 
bitt'tbat  this  is  according  to  the  Scriptures,  for 


the  Lord  will  only  have  one  standard  on  the  earth 
at  once. 

Their  followers  (1907)  niunber  about  500 
and  practise  strict  communism.  On  attractive 
grounds  they  have  several  large  living  buildings, 
with  electric  lieht  and  steam  heat,  an  auditoritun, 
cannery  and  drying  house,  steam  laundry,  car- 
penter shop,  tailor  shop,  coach  factory,  stables 
and  bams,  automobile-house,  power-house,  etc. 

The  occupation  is  mainly  fruit-raising  and  they 
have  about  1,000  acres  under  ctdtivation,  being 
among  the  best  fruit  farms  of  the  district.  They 
do  a  successf id  business  running  into  the  hundreds 
of  thousands.  They  give  mudi  attention  also  to 
education  and  to  music,  having  five  bands.  They 
have  a  large  printing-house,  considered  a  spirittuU 
ark  (whence  the  false  report  that  they  are  build- 
ing a  new  ark).  They  produce  much  propaganda 
literature  ana  publish  a  paper,  Shilok*s  Messenger 
of  Wisdom. 

HOUSING  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN,  THE  NEED 

OF:  According  to  Sir  Robert  Giffen,  no  fewer 
than  eight  millions  of  persons  in  the  United  King- 
dom—one fifth  of  the  whole  population — exist 
under  conditions  represented  by  a  family  income 
of  less  than  a  pound  a  week,  and  constituting  not 
merely  a  disgrace,  but  a  positive  danger  to  our 
civilization.  Dealing  with  this  statement,  Mr. 
Sidney  Webb  says  these  eight  millions  are 
"housed,  washed,  and  watered  worse  than  our 
horses. '  *  Of  these  eight  million  people  improperly 
housed,  Sir  Walter  Foster,  president  of  the  Land 
Law  Reform  Association,  estimates  that  nearly 
half  are  living  in  dwellings  which  ought  to  be 
pulled  down.  He  says  a  very  careful  calculation 
has  been  made,  showing  that  690,000  English 
houses  now  occupied  in  town  and  coimtry  are  so 
bad  and  rotten  as  to  be  utterly  beyond  repair. 
Lord  Avebury  recently  told  the  London  Chamber 
of  Commerce  that  there  are  no  fewer  than  two  and 
a  half  millions  of  people  living  in  London  for 
whom  better  woi-kmen's  dwellings  are  required. 

Mr.  Johnstone  Wallace,  one  of  the  public  men 
of  Newcastle,  thus  describes  the  housing  condi- 
tions of  that  city:  "Eveiywhere  throughout  the 
city  cellars  and  garret  dwellings  are  in  common 
use,  particularly  m  one  part  of  the  town,  and  the 
wretched  character  of  the  accommodation  in  some 
of  them  is  enough  to  drive  the  poor  occupants  to 
despair."  It  is  shown  in  Dr.  Tathan's  report  to 
the  Registrar-General,  that  some  11,000  people 
live  in  3,288  cellars  in  Liverpool,  and  that  tnat 
city  possesses  1,432  courts  and  alleys,  and  8,184 
insanitary  houses.  The  doctor  adds :  "The  death- 
rate  for  children  under  five  years  is  twice  as  high 
in  Liverpool  (ii4i)  as  the  average  of  England 
(59) .  To  Liverpool  belongs  the  distinction  of  being 
the  most  unhealthy  place  for  little  children  in  the 
whole  country." 

Miss  Bentham,  a  lady  sanitary  inspector  in 
Middlesborough,  a  large  manufacturing  town, 
says:  "Owing  to  the  want  of  set  pots  and  facih- 
ties  for  washing  in  the  houses,  more  especially  in 
the  poorest  districts,  it  was  most  difficult  to  ob- 
tain cleanliness  either  of  the  people  or  of  their 
clothing.  Out  of  600  visited,  483  had  no  facilities 
either  for  washing  the  clothes  or  the  persons  of  ihe 
inmates,  and  the  charges  at  the  corporation  baths 
were  higher  than  these  people  could  afford." 

The  Chief  Sanitary  Inspector  of  Glasgow,  Mr. 
P.  Fyfe,  at  a  public  meeting,  stated  that  there 
were  7,000  people  living  in  that  city  in  open  vio- 
lation of  th«  health  laws,  and  yet  w  autboritm 
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dared  not  take  action.  On  a  later  occasion  the 
same  inspector,  in  a  lecture  on  "Back  Lands  and 
Their  Innabitants,"  delivered  before  the  Glasgow 
Association  of  House  Factors  and  Property 
Agents,  said:  " Darkness  and  dirt  are  as  mother 
and  daughter  in  the  dingy  back  land,  and  no  po- 
lice regulations  that  were  ever  made,  or  soever 
put  into  execution,  will  bring  sweetness  out  of,  or 
put  sweetness  into,  slums.  Therefore  the  cry  of 
50  per  cent  of  our  poor,  who,  I  believe,  wish  to  be 
clean,  goes  up  in  what  Carlyle  calls  the  huge  inar- 
ticulate question — 'What  do  you  mean  to  do 
with  us  ?*^' 

England  has  overcrowded  slums  in  its  villages 
OS  well  as  in  its  towns.  Among  the  main  reasons 
why  country  people  flock  into  towns  are  the  want 
of  the  scarcity  of  cottages  in  their  native  villages, 
and  the  foul  and  overcrowded  state  of  so  many 
country  homes.  The  tale  comes  from  all  over  the 
country  that  the  villages  are  fast  becoming  vil- 
lages of  old  i>eoi)le.  The  manhood  and  vigor 
from  the  countryside  that  hitherto  have  stood 
for  England's  staying  powers  are  spending  them- 
selves in  the  towns.  The  nation's  reserve  is 
rapidly  being  exhausted.  The  low  wages  paid  to 
agricultural  laborers  have  something  to  do  with 
this  rural  depopulation,  but  the  want  of  houses  to 
live  in — a  want  felt  far  more  keenly  in  many  vil- 
lages than  in  many  towns — is  the  greater  cause. 
\\"th  all  this  desertion  of  sturdy  men  and  women 
from  the  country,  the  homes  they  leave  behind 
are  far  from  adequate  even  for  the  people  re- 
maining. The  cottages  are  rotting  away  faster 
than  the  people  are  running  away. 

As  a  result  of  a  careful  incjuiry  carried  out  by 
the  Land  Law  Reform  Association,  it  was  found 
that  in  sixty-seven  villages,  containing  3.739  cot- 
tages, one  fifth  of  the  cottages  were  m  such  a 
state  as  to  be  described  not  only  as  insuflicient, 
but  bad  or  extremely  bad.  Of  these  cottages,  61 
per  cent  had  Ixnlrooms  without  fireplaces,  and 
therefore  could  have  no  proi^r  or  healthy  venti- 
lation, and  in  one  seventh  the  water-supply  was 
either  Kid  or  t herv  was  none  at  all .  More  recently 
the  asstx'iation  conducteil  another  inquiry  over 
240  villages,  embracing  alxnit  10.000  houses. 
Quite  half  of  the  cottages  were  described  as  bad, 
and  in  many  cases  they  were  overcrowded  in  the 
eTX>ssest  manner.  Since  1  Soi  the  rural  population 
has  declined  by  nearlv  10  |x^r  cent,  and  in  some 
cv>untry  districts  the  decline  is  at  the  rate  of  15, 
and  even  1 7  per  cent. 

In  a  pa^xT  nvul  Ix'foro  the  Central  Poor  Law 
Conference  on  "Pau|H^nsm  and  Overcnnvding." 
Mr.  William  Cn>'»ks.  M  P..  estimates,  from  carxv 
fully  ovMiipilod  returns,  that  overcrowding  among 
the  jxx'^r  is  res|XMisible  fv^r  an  additional  expendi- 
ture unvlor  the  l\x>r  Law  of  no  less  a  sum  than 
:*ri.;4.ooo  in  London.  This  tigure  refer?  to  the 
CK.^st  of  mainten.invX*  only,  and  takes  m-*  avXXMmt 
of  the  enonnous  e\|XMiditUTx^  in  providing  and  ad- 
ministering: the  large  institutions  to  which  so 
many  of  the  overcrowdeil  ]x>^r  are  l^.nally  driven. 

As  reiranis  pau-,XT  lunaticsi.  Mr.  Cr<x^ks  quotes 
the  last  return  a5  shvMving  that  the  r.il:o  ^xr  thou- 
sand inh.iVitant^  in  Londv'^n  vr^rios  frv.-^m  1  o  in 
t  he  hea \ t  >. y  d  ist  ric t*  to  1  o .  t  ir.  1  >.c  o \- e ron^ w  do^i 
cuartcrs  These  addition.-il  •.v.::v.Vrs.  br^^r.ijht 
alxxit  by  ovorcTx^wdinj:.  not  or.'.v  o\^st  .*j7c*.coo  a 
year  to  m,iir.:a:n.  but  neoossi:a:e  the  ex^vr.diture 
of  *J5  c^c^ . c x*^ c^  on  a  r. o w  as y  1  ;:r.:        0  f  o RO  K  H  .\  w . 
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crowding,  see  Housing  in  Grbat  Britain,  Nbsd 
op;  Overcrowding;  Povbrty;  TBNBMBim; 
for  special  solutions  of  the  problem,  see  Build- 
ing AND  Loan  Associations;  Gardbn  Citibs; 
Model  Villages;  Municipal  Dwblungs):  In 
this  article  other  efforts  to  provide  better  hcmnos 
for  the  working  classes  are  treated. 

I.  The  Unitbd  Statbs 

The  first  "modd  dwelling"  in  the  U.  S.  nu 
erected  in  New  York  City  in  185  j  by  "The  Wok- 
men's  Home  Association,'*  organized  by  the  Ai- 
sociation  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor. 
It  soon  became,  however,  one  of  the  worst  tene- 
ments in  New  York.  In  1876  Mr.  Alfred  T. 
White,  of  Brooklyn,  began  some  private  experi- 
ments in  improved  tenements,  which  were  so  snc- 
cessful  he  induced  others  to  cooperate  with  him, 
which  led  to  The  Improved  D^ralings  Company 
of  Brooklyn,  which  have  erected  the  Knne,  Tower, 
and  Riverside  Buildings,  the  older  buildings  pav- 
ing 10  and  the  newer  6  or  7  per  cent.  In  1879  ™ 
Improved  Dwdlings  Association  was  formed  in 
Manhattan,  and  erected  an  excellent  group  of 
buildings  on  First  Avenue  in  Manhattan,  stm  in 
good  condition  and  having  earned  5  per  cent  each 
year.  In  1896,  the  City  and  Suburban  Homes 
Company  was  formed,  under  the  leadership  of  Dr. 
£.  R.  L.  Gould,  which  has  erected  four  groups  of 
buildings. 

The  present  investments  of  the  company  are 
a  little  over  ^4,000,000,  and  1,238  famtiv*  are 
housed  in  its  city  blocks  at  rents  from  $z.6o  to 
$4.60  per  week. 

The  company  owns  three  large  groups  of  modd 
tenement  buildings  for  white  people  and  ooe 
smaller  model  tenement  building  for  colored  peo- 
ple in  Manhattan,  acconunodating  in  all  1,258 
families,  and  a  suburban  estate  called  "Home- 
wood'*  (see  Model  Villages)  in  the  thirtieUi 
vrard.  Borough  of  Brooklyn,  thirty-five  minutes 
from  New  \ork  City  nail,  comprizing  about 
thirty- two  acres,  upon  which  iza  houses  and  two 
stores  with  apartments  have  been  erected.  In 
all.  some  6,000  people  are  housed  by  the  com- 
pany. 

In  1808,  stockholders  received  3  per  cent  in 
dix-idends;  in  1899,  3)  per  cent,  and  since  that 
time  4  per  cent  annually.  Interest  and  taxes  on 
unimproved  propertv  have  been  deducted  from 
earnings  before  ai\*idends  were  paid,  and  no  ac- 
count has  been  taken  of  the  increase  in  the  value 
of  the  ground.  The  present  investments  of  the 
company  are  a  little  over  $4,000,000. 

£ver>'  apartment  is  a  complete  home  in  itself, 
with  private  toilet  accommodations  whcdly  within 
the  dwelling.  £ver\'  room  has  quiet,  light,  air, 
and  an  abundance  o{  ventilaticm. 

Walls  and  stairs  are  fireproof.  The  buildiiigi 
are  lighted  and  steam-heated.  Each  flat  htf 
steam-heat.  hall,  water-closet,  hot  water,  twopor- 
ci^lain  tubs,  sink  and  drain  board,  dceseer  with 
shelves.  cU>set5  .and  drawers,  gas-ranse  (no  rent  or 
do-tX>sit  to  K^  paidV  meter,  storage  doset  in  base- 
mor.t.  The  four- room  fiats  have  private  baths. 
Orc.i:  eov>no:ny  to  the  tenant  results  from  having 
steal  v.-he.\:  .)r.d  ho:  water,  and  using  gas-cange  for 
cvx^icsr.g  ,\r.d  ironir.g. 

This  is  ^xTh.^ps  the  largest  and  nxxt  suooosfnl 
ooiv.jMr.y  of  this  nature  in  the  U.  S.,  but  there  are 
r.i.«r.v  m,.^re  or  less  like  it.  Mr.  Henry  Phipp 
niore  recently  has  given  ^1.000,000  for  mood 
houses  in  Kew  York,  the fizst  buiidiiigoCiHiidilHi 
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erected  at  a  cost  of  some  $225,000,  and;fol- 
le  the  example  of  the  Paris  Maison  des  En- 
(see  below),  has  been  especially  adapted  for 
Jen,  with  kindergarten  in  basement,  room  for 
[nbulators,  roof  playground,  hygienic  laun- 
,  etc.  Among  other  model  dwellings,  some 
e  more  important  are:  In  Brooklyn,  the  As- 
Apartments,  owned  by  the  Pratt  Instittrte; 
oston,  The  Cooperative  Building  Company 
i);  the  Improved  Dwellines  Association 
J) ;  the  Rtifus  Ellis  Memorial  Building,  the 
Tson  Avenue  estate;  in  Philadelphia,  the 
»dore  Shaw  property.  In  Chicago,  what  has 
accomplished  has  been  done  under  the  guid- 
of  the  City  Homes  Association  of  Chicago, 
h  has  committees  for  model  tenements,  sani- 
aid,  small  parks,  municipal  lodging  houses, 

obably,  however,  the  best  work  being  done 
erasing  in  America  is  that  of  the  Building  and 
I  Associations.     (See  that  article.) 

II.  Great  Britain 

36  also  Housing  in  Great  Britain,  Need 
nd  Municipal  Housing.)  The  first  society 
rapple  with  the  housing  problem  was  the 
opolitan  Association  for  Improving  the 
Imgs  of  the  Industrial  Classes,  founded  in 
,  which  now  has  fourteen  estates  of  improved 
ings  in  London  and  pajre  4}  per  cent.  The 
rican,  George  Peabody  (q.  v.)  in  1862  gave  a 
donation,  later  increased  to  ;£5oo,ooo,  to 
ide  dwellings  and  lodging-houses  for  the  poor 
ondon.  The  Peabody  Trust  to-day  owns 
s  of  tenements,  houses  nearly  20,000  persons, 
its  capital  is  ^1,500,000. 
e  Improved  Industrial  Dwellings  0)mpany 
mdon,  founded  by  Sir  Sidney  Waterlow,  also 
I  from  1862,  and  endeavors  to  combine 
ty  and  convenience  in  large  blocks.  The  Guin- 
Trust,  begtm  in  1889  by  Sir  E.  C.  Guinness 
1  Iveagh),  has  a  group  of  buildings  with 
,  separate  buildings  for  9,736  persons.  The 
ige  rent  is  25.  i  id.  per  room.  The  eeneral  plan 
these  buildings  is  that  of  a  centrsa  courtyard, 
id  which  the  buildings  are  grouped  with  two- 
three-room  flats,  every  room  opening  on  the 
•  air.  There  are  some  600  such  model  * '  tene- 
s  in  all  in  London,  tho  all  of  them  are  by  no 
IS  wholly  model.  Thev  all  pay,  however. 
>x,ooo  persons  living  in  London's  model  tene- 
s  less  than  25  per  cent  live  in  tenements 
tained  by  oequests.  The  Artizans',  Labor- 
and  General  Dwelling  (Company  of  London 
3  up  suburban  estates.  The  Marylebone  As- 
tion  improves  the  surroundings  of  working- 
homes.  The  Rural  Housing  and  Sanitation 
:iation  (i902)improves  country  working- 
homes.  The  Working  Men's  National  Hous- 
krancil  carries  on  a  campaign  for  municipal 
coal  action.  The  National  Housing  Reform 
cil  8Ui>plies  information  and  conducts  a  gen- 
»mpaign.  (See  those  societies.) 
e  Ealing  Tenants'  (k)operative  Society,  or- 
;ed  by  a  few  Ealing  workmen  in  1901,  has 
an  important  work  on  a  line  of  its  own,  and 
een  so  succes^l  that  various  similar  societies 
been  started.  It  builds  houses  and  makes  the 
Its  shareholders,  with  eight  representatives 
8  board  out  of  eleven.  Interest  on  shares 
ot  exceed  5  per  cent.,  and  loan  stock  4}  per 
Any  surplus  that  may  remain  after  meet- 
hesc  charges  is  credited  to  the  tenants,  in- 


suring a  rise  in  values,  not  to  the  land  speculator, 
but  to  the  rent-paying  tenant.  The  rents  fixed 
being  10  to  i^  per  cent,  lower  than  is  usually 
charged  for  such  houses,  the  buildings,  which  have 
good  gardens  and  are  well  built,  are  in  mat  de- 
mand. (Secretary,  Isabel  Cooke,  Woodneld  Rd., 
Ealing. 

The  Octavia  Hill  Association  is  another  dis- 
tinctive London  movement.  In  1864  Miss  Oc- 
tavia Hill  (q.  v.),  under  Frederick  D.  Maurice, 
aided  by  John  Ruskin,  who  spent  ^£3,000  in  pur- 
chasing unsanitary  property,  beg^an  the  move- 
ment by  putting  such  property  in  repair,  per- 
sonally collecting  the  rent,  and  making  this  an 
entering  wedge  for  friendly  visiting,  the  encour- 
agement of  thrift  by  discounts  for  pa3mient  of 
rent  in  advance,  and  general  help  toward  a  higher 
standard  of  life.  To-day  Miss  Hill  and  her  assist- 
ants have  the  care  of  between  5,000  and  6,000 
dwellings. 

The  movement  has  been  copied  in  other  cities, 
Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  Boston. 

England's  most  characteristic  efforts  in  the 
housing  problem  have  been,  however,  in  munici- 
pal dwellmgs  (for  which  see  special  article),  Lord 
Shaftesbury  commencing  legislation  as  early  as 
1851. 

III.  Germany 

In  German3r,  as  in  Great  Britain,  the  housinjg^ 
question  is  being  largely  worked  out  on  munici- 
pal lines  (see  below) ,  but  private  action  came  first. 
A  mutual  building  company  in  Berlin  dates  from 
1840.  The  present  movement,  however,  is  quite 
mcKiem.  In  1884,  through  the  initiative  of 
Pastor  Bodelschwingh  and  as  a  part  of  the  multi- 
tudinous activities  of  his  colony  (see  Bielbpbld), 
a  working-man's  home  association  (Verein  Afbei- 
terheim)  was  formed,  which  has  erected  some  1 20 
houses  in  Bielefeld,  and  agitated  the  housing 
question  over  the  empire.  The  Bielefeld  houses 
are  built  mainly  in  pairs,  usually  four  rooms  beloW 
and  five  above,  bnck  faced  with  stucco,  and  jnr 
variably  have  from  a  quarter  to  half  an  acre  of 
land,  for  a  garden,  cow,  pig,  etc.  The  cosjb  runs 
from  9 1, 400  up  to  ^35,000.  The  houses  are 
either  rented  or  sold;  in  the  latter  case,  a  deposit 
must  be  paid  of  $60  to  ^100  and  3}  per  cent 
yearly  of  the  purchase  price  as  rent ;  also  2  per 
cent  by  way  01  redemption,  and  5  per  cent  for  a 
reserve  fund,  each  house  being  made  to  pay  for 
itself.  When  one  third  of  the  price  has  been  paid, 
title  is  given,  but  the  association  has  the  right  of 
preemption  if  the  owner  desires  to  sell.  In  the 
ordinary  case  it  takes  thirty  years  to  pay  for  a 
house.  The  association,  however,  works  largely 
to  induce  the  State  to  take  up  the  work  and  to 
favor  the  establishment  of  local  cooperative 
building  societies.  It  agitates  also  to  show  man- 
ufacturers the  need  of  caring  for  the  housing  of 
their  employees,  to  get  the  government  to  do  so 
for  government  employees,  and  even  to  pass  laws 
compelling  new  manufacturing  companies  to  pro- 
vide housmg. 

Partly  as  a  result  of  this,  much  action  has  been 
undertaken.  A  policy  has  been  developed 
whereby  the  city  buys  up  suburban  land  to  be 
resold  or  leased,'at  moderate  prices,  for  building 
purposes,  to  prevent  the  rise  of  suburban  prices 
through  speculation.  Berlin,,  C>>logne,  Mimich, 
Dresden,  Frankfort,  Leipsic,  have  all  done  this, 
besides  many  smaller  towns  and  cities.  In 
Hesse  thirty  out  of  fifty-one  communes  have 
such  lands.     In  1902  the  area  of  land  held  by  3  a 
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large  towns  varied  from  lo  to  365  square  yards 
per  head  of  population.  Only  7  out  of  the  32  had 
less  than  24  square  yards  per  head ;  Berlin  had  85. 
The  plan  has  had  great  success.  Leipsic,  for  ex- 
ample, in  190a  leased  nearly  20  acres  for  100  years 
to  a  philanthropic  building  society  (Gemein' 
nittzige  Baugesellschajt)  for  the  building  of  cheap 
homes.  The  municipality  also  constructs,  at  4 
per  cent  on  the  expenditure,  roiuk»  squares,  etc., 
and  advances  money  on  mortgae^e  for  building 
purposes.  The  society  itself  is  financed  by  the 
Insurance  Board  of  the  State  of  Saxony,  which 
has  advanced  ;g30o,ooo  at  4  per  cent  and  3  f>er 
cent  for  redemption.  Insurance  companies  in 
Germany  now  practically  invest  their  capital  in 
public  and  philanthropic  societies  for  houses  and 
other  benefits  for  the  working  classes.  Up  to 
1904  $20,383,000  had  been  invested  in  this  way 
in  working  men^s  homes.  The  imperial  govern- 
ment also  aids.  In  1901  a  speech  from  the 
tjirone  took  up  the  question  of  housing,  and 
various  statistical  reports  have  been  made  show- 
ing the  need.  In  1904  a  German  National 
Housing  Council,  attended  by  representatives  of 
the  empire,  citiesi  etc.,  met  at  Frankfort,  The 
result  has  been  general  action.  In  Prussia. 
$10,500,000  of  State  money  has  now  been  spent  in 
the  erection  of  dwellings  or  financing  building 
associations.  The  State  of  Hesse  does  the  same. 
In  Bavaria  there  exist  81  g  housing  committees 
{Wohnungs-Kommissionen)  in  connection  with 
the  local  governments. 

The  large  surplus  capital,  too.  of  the  various 
imperial  industrial  insurance  funds  (see  Indus- 
trial Insurance)  is  largely  invested  in  this 
way.  Up  to  1904  nearly  $100,000,000  had  been 
invested  in  this  way,  in  the  erection  of  working 
men's  houses,  baths^  and  hospitals,  and  sanitari- 
ums. The  empire,  too.  for  many  years  has  done 
much  to  provide  suitable  dwellings  for  the  em- 
ployees of  its  various  departments,  railways,  etc. 
Between  190 1-3  advances  of  $2,900,000  were 
made  to  thirty-eight  building  societies  for  this 

Eurpose.  The  empire  also  leases  public  land  to 
e  used  in  such  ways.  Various  laws  also  favor 
such  building  societies  with  tax  exemption,  etc. 
Cooperative  building  aided  by  the  State  is  thus 
the  main  German  method,  tho  the  municipalities 
are  now  beginning  to  put  up  municipal  tenements. 
Dusseldorf  has  such  tenements  where  two  rooms 
are  rented  for  22  marks  per  month,  and  three 
for  30.  At  Frankfort-on-Main,  the  municipality 
guarantees  4  per  cent  interest  to  the  Interna- 
tional Building  Society  and  is  gradually  buying 
out  the  company.  Nuremberg  is  following  the 
same  policy.  For  details,  see  chapter  vii.  in  W. 
H.  Dawson *s  **The  German  Workman,'*  to  which 
we  are  indebted  for  m.uch  of  the  above  informa- 
tion. 

rV,  France 

In  France  a  commission  on  working  men's 
buildings  was  appointed  as  early  as  1831,  occa- 
sioned Dv  a  cholera  scare,  but  little  was  done  till 
1889.  A  few  building  societies  were  formed  like 
the  Socidtd  Mulhousiennes  des  Cit<*s  Ouvrit^res 
(185 1 ),  the  oldest  French  society  of  this  nature 
still  existing.  In  1889,  however,  as  a  result  of 
the  social  section  of  the  Paris  Exposition  of  that 
year,  the  important  Soci^t^  Fran9aise  des  Habita- 
tions k  Bon  ftlarchi^  was  formed,  and  as  a  result  of 
its  efforts,  largely  led  by  M.  Siegfried,  aided  by 
donations  from  the  Count  de  Chambrun  and 
Others,  many  societies  of  one  kind  or  another. 


for  improved  working  men*s  dwellings,  have  beet  I 
organized,  very  general  attention  has  been  caM ) 
to  the  subject,  and  important  legislation  effei 
Four  societies  were  started  that  year,  and  in  \ 
years  some  55  more;  30  the  direct  result  of  \ 
Soci^t6  Fran? aise.     Of  these  societies  some  1 
purely    philanthropic    like    the    Soci^t^ 
thropique,  which  has  been  active  in  this  ( 
as  in  others.     It  has  three  apartment- houses  < 
the  plan  of  the  Peabody  Trust  in  London.    Mc 
of  the  French  societies,  however,  are  parti v 
anthropic  and  partly  commercial,  like  the  siciil 
English  and  American  societies.      Among  tiiese 
the  largest  is^  pirobably  the  Soci^t^  Ajnonyme  doi 
Logements  Economiques  of  Lyons,  beginningi""^ 
J  886  with  a  capital  of  200,000   francs,  and 
creased  bv  1897  to  5,000,000  fr.      A  few  societ] 
develop  suburban  working  men's  villages,  likct 
Soci<^te  Anonyme  des  Habitations  OuvTi^res,  { 
ganized  in  i88SbyM.M,  Chaysson  and  Cache 
which  has  such  a  village  at  Passy  Auteuil.  a  J 
urb  of  Paris.     Not  so  large  but  of  growing 
portance  are  the  cooperative   building  socictl 
like  La  Pierre  du  Foyer  of  Marseilles  (1891).    fit 
1904  there  were  reported  in  France  no  less  thia 
fifty-six  cooperative  building  societies,  manrf' 
them  being  aided  by  loans  from  savings-banks  I 
cording  to  the  Belgian  plan  (see  Belgium),  wh' 
has  been  adopted  and  adapted  in  France-  TIl 
the  efforts  of  the  Soci^t6  Fran^^aise,  the  RoveJ 
ment  has  created  a  Superior  Council  of  Work^ 
Men's  Homes  and  encouraged  the  departn 
and  communal  councils  to  do  the  same,     Fr 
employers  also  interest  themselves  in  the  hou 
of  their  employees.     Among  the  earliest  to  ma 
in  this  direction  was  the  Compagnie  des  Crisu 
leries  de  Baccarat,     The  Compagnie  des  Mines  ( 
Anzin  had  2,600  homes  by  18S9,  and  the  Com- 
pagnie des  Mines  de  Blanzy  has    t  .000  hou 
(See     also     Model     Villages.)      Most     of 
French   railways  also   do   more  or   less  for 
housing  of  their  employees* 

One  characteristic  French  development  is  1 
Paris  Soci<*t^  des  Logements  pour  Families  No 
breuses,  which  has  several  blocks  of  Eats  rented 
only    to    families    with    many    children. 
are  called  maisons  des  efifants,  and  are  especia 
adapted   for  children,  with  double   stair  balil 
trades,  high  for  adults  and  low  for  children,  wri 
large   balconies  and   sunny  windows,  and   pU 
ground  on  roof.     There  are  seventy-five  ap 
ments  in  each  block*  which  rent  for  $20  to  $80  1 
year,  and  are  models  of  healthy  fiats. 

V*   Belgium 

Concerning  the  important  movement  in  Bd- 

fum  and  the  great  work  of  the  Savings-Bank  of 
elgium  in  lending  money  to  building  societies, 
Mr.  O.  Velghe,  secretary  Intemation^  Congress 
of  Improved  Dwellings »  says  as  follows; 

The  point  of  departure  of  the  remarkable  mcyvenieot  ia 
Belgium  which  h&s  done  so  much  for  war kixu^  men's  dTrefliOft 
was  the  law  of  Aug.  9,  1889,  foHowed  by  various  other  b«% 
in  which  the  government  showed  its  solicitude  for  the  wdfue 
of  the  working  classes. 

1.  By  these  laws  there  has  been  instituted  in  eadi  ad* 
mmistralivc  district  a  committee  whose  duty  is  to  stttdft 
to  rc^rt  upon,  to  collect  funds  for.  and  take  any  tneasoscs 
favonng  the  development  of  cheap,  healthy,  aod  good  bans 
lor  working  men.  These  coniniittees  study  the  hygieiie  and 
conditions  of  the  localities  and  of  the  houses  and  repoxt.  «■ 
occasion  may  rc^^uirc.  to  the  local  authorities,  who  have  tbc 
power  to  compel  improvements,  or  to  forbid  the  occupancy  etf 
unhealthy  houses  and  districts.  Without  lepal  power  them- 
selves, thc*e  committees  do  much  to  form  puotic  ofnaioe. 
They  have  published  important  reports,  and  led  to  the  for- 
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of  numerous  societies  for  erecting  working  men's 

[S. 

e  laws  favor  such  societies,  and  exempt  them  from 
ind  registration  duties,  by  giving  them  free  adver- 
ts in  the  official  journal,  by  reducing  by  one  half  the 
m  sales,  loans,  and  opening  credit  accounts,  the 
of  notaries,  etc.  In  1904  the  reductions  under  this 
me  amounted  to  1,072,319  francs, 
srldng  men  bu^ng  or  building  homes,  up  to  those 
vgistration  duties  of  from  7  a  to  171  fr.,  are  exempted 
•wonaA.  provincial,  and  commtmal  taxes, 
e  Savmgs-Bank  of  Belgium  (see  Belgium)  is  allowed 
•■  loans  to  enable  working  men  to  buy  or  build  homes, 
e  the  lives  of  those  so  doing,  so  as  to  preserve  the 
the  family,  and  to  extend  the  rights  of  conjuncture  in 
ership  of  homes. 

04  tne  number  of  working  men's  homes  exempted 
by  the  law  from  payment  of  personal  and 
other  taxes  was  164.387.  or  nearly  one  tenth 
of  the  total  number  of  homes  in  Belgium, 
while  the  exemptions  amotmted  to  1,740,000 
fr.,  from  the  State,  and  nearly  as  much  more 
i  provinces  and  communes. 

>4  the  number  of  sales  of  real  estate  transacted  under 
ws  was  6,456.  and  the  loans  and  credits  opened  for 
g  homes  was  4.030.  The  value  of  the  real  estate 
»d  to  10.836.440  fr.  and  the  loans  to  X3,z43«900  fr. 
umbers  rise  each  year.  In  the  fifteen  years  since  the 
of  the  law  of  1889  working  men  have  acquired  lands 
ses  valued  at  p8, 000.000  fr.,  and  have  borrowed  for 
B  or  construction  96,000.000  fr.  There  were  in  1904 
eties  for  building  working  men's  dwellings,  oi  which 
borrowed  from  the  Savings- Bank,  at  from  ai  to  3} 
;  30,000  working  men  had  become  or  were  in  way  m 
iC  owners  of  property,  representing  a  population  of 
while  no  less  than  70.000  had  profited  by  the  legis- 
1  exemption  of  duties,  in  loans  from  the  Savings- Bank, 
her  ways,  representing  a  population  of  350,000,  or 
le  twentieth  of  the  whcMe  population.  Such  statistics 
te  extent,  the  importance,  and  the  success  of  the 
nt. 

lark  side  consists  in  the  fact  that  the  very  poor,  tho 
homes  the  most,  beins  wholly  without  means,  have 
table  to  avail  themselves  of  the  legislation.  It  is 
lowever.  that  a  way  will  be  found  out  of  these  difficul- 

VI.  Other  Countries 

w  countries,  outside  of  New  Zealand  per- 
see  New  Zealand),  have  less  to  contribute 

housing  question.  Italy  is  taking  up  the 
>n,  but  the  main  efforts  are  in  connection 
he  Umanitaria  Society  of  Milan  (see  Uman- 
).    Austria  and  Switzerland  are  following 

in  German  channels.  An  important  In- 
ional  Housing  Society  (Congris  Intema- 
des  Habitations  d.  Bon  Marchi\  secretary, 
Velghe,  Ministdre  de  TApiculture,  Brussels, 
an)  has  been  formed  which  has  held  several 
ssses — ^in  1907,  in  London. 

tNCBs:  Eighth  Special  Report  of  U.  5.  Commissioner 
bor  (1895):  Reports  of  Tenement-House  Commissions, 
ican  Economic  Association  Publications,  viii..  No. 
Compte  Rendu  et  Documents  (1900)  of  the  Congris 
nationale  des  Habitations  d  Bon  Marchi;  Sykes. 
c  Health  and  Housing  (London,  190 z):  G.  Haw,  ^o 
t  to  Live  (London,  1900);  Jacob  A.  Riis.  The  Peril 
^reservation  of  the  Home  (1903):  R.  W.  De  Forest  and 
iller  (eds.),  Tenement  House  Problem,  New  York  ( 1903) ; 
s  Comes.  Modern  Housing  in  Town  and  Country 
don.  1005);  Reports  of  Tenement- House  Commissions 
'  York),  and  of  the  National  Workmen's  Housing 
cU  (London). 

VITARD  ASSOCIATION, THE:  Pounded  1866 
the  patronage  of  Lord  Brougham.  Object : 
omote  the  best  methods  of  treatment  and 
ition  of  crime.  The  principles  of  John 
rd  have  been  generally  embodied  in  the 
"A  the  association. 

vocates: 

*he  disuse  of  degrading  punishments,  such  as  "shot- 
he  tieadmill.  and  the  crank. 

*he  disuse  of  prolonged  cellular  isolation,  and  insist- 
,  the  necessity  of  providing  interesting  and  remunera- 
rk  for  prisoners. 

Preventive  efforts  in  the  treatment  of  minor  offenders. 
Iw  right  of  poor  prisoners  to  pay  by  instalments  fines 
I  for  petty  misdemeanors. 
lie  promotson  of  adult  ref onnatories. 


It  collects  information  both  at  home  and  abroad 
bearing  on  present  systems  of  punishment  and 
prevention  of  crime.  Many  books  and  pamphlets 
dealing  with  prison  management,  pauperism, 
boarding  out  neglected  children,  vagrancy,  and 
kindred  subjects  have  been  published.  Secre- 
tary: Thomas  Holmes,  The  Howard  Association, 
Devonshire  Chambers,  Bishopsgate  Without, 
London,  E.  C. 

HOWARD,  GEORGE  ELLIOTT:  Educator; 
historian;  bom  at  Saratoga,  N.  Y.,  1849;  A.B. 
and  Ph.D.  of  the  Universitv  of  Nebraska;  studied 
institutional  history  and  Roman  law  at  Munich 
and  Paris,  1876-78.  He  became  professor  of 
history,  University  of  Nebraska,  1879-91,  and 
the  head  of  the  historical  department  of  Leland 
Stanford  University,  1891-1901.  In  1902  he  lec- 
tured on  history  at  Cornell  University  (summer) 
and  was  professorial  lecturer  in  history  at  the 
University  of  Chicago,  1903-4.  He  returned  to 
the  University  of  >febraska  in  1904  as  professor 
of  institutional  history,  and  in  1906  became  pro- 
fessor of  political  science  and  sociology  in  that 
institution.  Professor  Howard  has  published 
many  papers  and  articles  in  magazines  and  sci- 
entific journals  on  poUtical,  social,  and  historical 
subjects.  Mr.  Howard  is  an  independent  in 
state  and  federal  politics ;  favors  municipal  own- 
ership and  home  rule ;  and  advocates  strict  gov- 
ernment control  of  business  monopolies  and 
trusts.  He  is  author  of  "Local  Constitutional 
History  of  the  United  States";  "Development of 
the  King's  Peace";  "History  of  Matrimonial  In- 
stitutions Chiefly  in  Englajid  and  the  United 
States";  "Marriage  and  Divorce,"  in  "Encyclo- 
pedia Americana,  "Preliminaries  of  the  Revolu- 
tion." and  **  Social  Control  and  the  Function  of 
the  Family,"  in  vol.  vii.,  "Congress  of  Arts  and 
Sciences."    Address:  1910  E  Street,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

HOWARD.  JOHN:  Prison  reformer;  bom  at 
Enfield,  England,  in  1 7  26.  His  father,  a  wealthy 
London  merchant,  apprenticed  him  to  a  grocer, 
but  in  1742  he  bought  up  his  indenture.  Until 
1773  he  lived  a  comparatively  secluded  life,  dis- 
tinguishing himself  only  in  charity.  He  was 
made  the  hij:h  sheriff  of  Bedford  in  1773,  and  the 
characteristic  work  of  his  life  then  began.  Visit- 
ing the  jails,  he  found  them  wretchedly  defective; 
but  what  chiefly  shocked  him  was  that  neither 
the  jailer  nor  his  subordinates  were  salaried 
officers,  but  were  dependent  for  their  livelihood  on 
fees  which  they  rigorously  exacted  from  the  pris- 
oners themselves.  Some  whom  the  juries  had 
declared  not  guilty,  others  in  whom  the  grand 
jury  had  not  found  even  such  appearance  of  guilt 
as  would  warrant  a  trial,  others  whose  prosecutors 
had  failed  to  appear,  were  frequently  detained  in 
prison  for  montns  after  they  had  ceased  to  be  in 
the  position  of  accused  parties,  until  they  should 
have  paid  the  fees  of  jail  delivery.  His  prompt 
application  to  the  justices  of  the  county  for  a  sal- 
ary to  the  jailer  in  lieu  of  his  fees  was  met  by  a 
demand  for  a  precedent  for  charging  the  cotmty 
with  such  an  expense;  and  he  went  accordingly 
from  county  to  coimtjr  until  his  journey  had  ex- 
tended to  every  town  m  England  which  contained 
a  prison,  but  the  object  of  his  search  eluded  in- 
quiry. But  he  did  find  so  many  abuses  in  prison 
management  that  he  determined  to  devote  him- 
self to  the  reform  of  those  abuses.  The  task  cost 
him  a  fortune  and  the  best  remaining  years  of  his 
life. 
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He  reported  his  discoveries  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  at  once  an  act  was  passed*which 
provided,  among  other  reforms,  for  the  liberation, 
free  of  all  charges,  of  every  prisoner  against  whom 
the  grand  jury  failed  to  find  a  true  biU,  giving  the 
jailer  a  siun  from  the  county  rate  in  lieu  of  the 
abolished  fees. 

He  then  devoted  himself  for  eight  or  nine  years 
to  an  investigation  of  the  prisons  of  Europe,  over- 
coming many  difficulties  and  braving  many  dan- 
gers. The  publication  of  his  large  accumulation 
of  facts  had  a  direct  and  immediate  influence  upon 
prison  legislation.  The  last  five  years  of  his  life 
were  chiefly  devoted  to  researches  as  to  the  means 
which  ought  to  be  used  in  the  prevention  of  the 
plague  and  all  contagious  diseases.  In  pursuit  of 
icnowledge  on  this  subject  he  again  traveled 
through  Europe  and  Asia  Minor,  visiting  hos- 
pitals, lazarettos,  and  pest-houses  of  all  xinds, 
and  published  the  results  of  his  researches  in  1 789. 
Attempting  to  make  yet  another  Etux>pean  tour, 
he  took  a  fever  from  a  patient  and  died  in  Cher- 
son  in  1790.  He  was  of  a  deeply  religious  tem- 
perament. *'He  died  a  mart3rr  after  living  an 
apostle."     (See  Penology.) 

HOWE,  SAMUEL  GRIDLET:  Reformer  and 
philanthropist ;  bom  at  Boston,  1 80 1^  Graduated 
at  Brown  and  Harvard  Medical  School,  1824. 
Offering  his  ser\'ices  in  the  cause  of  Greek  inde- 
pendence, he  served  in  the  Greek  army  till  1830. 
Visiting  Paris  he  aided  in  the  July  Revolution. 
In  1832,  returning  to  Boston,  he  devoted  his  life 
to  the  education  of  the  blind.  He  mainly  created 
the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  which  be- 
came the  greatest  institution  of  the  kind  in  the 
world.  One  of  his  most  remarkable  achievements 
was  the  education  of  Laura  Bridgeman.  In  1845 
he  became  interested  in  the  abolition  movement 
and  founded  and  edited  an  antislavery  paper  in 
which  his  wife,  Julia  Ward  Howe,  aided  him. 
During  the  war  he  was  a  director  of  the  Sanitanr 
Commission,  and  then  worked  for  the  Freedmen  s 
Bureau.  In  1863  he  originated  the  State  Board 
of  Charities  of  Massachusetts,  the  first  of  the  sort 
in  America.  In  1866  he  was  sent  to  carr>'  relief 
to  the  Cretan  refugees  in  Greece.  He  diecl  1876. 
See  Sanborn's  "Dr.  S.  G.  Howe,  the  Philanthro- 
pist." 

HOWELLS,  WILLIAM  DEAN:  Author;  bom 
at  Martinsville.  O..  in  1837.  His  father  was  a 
printer,  and  of  him  he  learned  the  printer's  trade. 
He  became  editor  of  the  Cincinnati  Gazette  and  the 
Oh  io  State  Journal.  He  was  United  States  Consul 
at  Venice  1 86 1-65.  and  in  187 1  became  editor  of 
the  Atlantie  Monthly,  retaining  this  position  till 
1S80.  Since  then  he  has  produced  a  long  list  of 
writings.  He  conducted  for  several  years  "The 
Editor's  Study"  and  afterward  "Editor's  Easy 
Chair  "  in  Harper's  Magazine.  He  has  interested 
himself  very  largely  in  social  reform,  and  espe- 
ciallv  in  his  **A  Traveler  from  Altruria.*'  .-ij- 
dress:  48  West  Fifty-ninth  Street.  New  York. 

HUBBARD,  ELBERT:  Proprietor  of  the  Roy- 
croft  shop  devoted  to  artistic  books.  East  Aurora. 
N.  Y.:  editc^rof  The  Philistine:  bom  in  Blooming- 
ton,  111..  1850,  and  educated  in  the  common 
schools.  Mr.  Hubl^rd  has  been  a  prolific  writer  of 
short  books  (tales  or  monographs),  among  the  best 
knoA\ni  lH?ine  a  series  of  "Little  JoumeN's  to  the 
Homes  of  Oreat  Men,"  authors,  artists,  states- 
men, philosophers,  etc.;  **A  Message  to  Garcia." 


His  small  but  keen  monthiy,  Tliif  PkHyififu,  hni 
very  wide  reading,  and  BCr.lIubbanlhas  travded, 
lecturing  in  all  portions  of  the  United  States.  Tte 
Roycrott  Press,  at  East  Aurora,  N.  Y.»  inoorpm 
rated  1893,  is  devoted  to  the  producticm  of  dems 
editions  of  the  classics,  and  the  effort  of  the  » 
tablishment  toward  its  workers  is  to  make  tiK 
man  count  and  not  the  inachine.  Stock  in  tiie 
company  is  sold  only  to  officers,  superintendentik 
or  employees  ($2K  a  share)  and  la  per  cent  anm- 
allv  is  guaranteed.  In  gpod  years  funds  arediih 
tribute  to  employees  whether  stockfaoldfin  or 
not.  In  1903  about  one  half  the  stock  was  hdd  hf 
employees.  Any  emplovee  leaving  the  icrritt 
must  sell  his  stock  to  Mr.  Hubbard  at  the  poet 
paid.  Mr.  Hubbard's  views  are  those  of  an  in- 
dividualist free  lance,. tho  favorable  to  many  co- 
operative and  eveil  some  socialistic  messom. 
Address:  East  Aurora,  N.  Y. 

HUBER,  VICTOR  AIM£:  The  founder  of 
German  Christian  Socialism;  bom  in  Stutteutii 
1800.  He  took  a  degree  in  medicine  in  zSao  it 
the  University  of  GOttingen,  but  obtained  a  State 
stipendium.  Throwing  himself  into  the  socU 
and  political  movement  of  the  times,  he  viiM 
Paris,  Lisbon,  Hamburg,  Edinbuig:h»  Italy,  andak 
last  settled  down  in  Bremen  as  one  of  the  mastan 
of  the  Merchants'  School  of  that  town. 

In  1832  he  procured  a  post  at  the  Univen^ 
of  Rostock,  and  at  Marburg  six  years  later.  In 
1839  he  was  elected  to  the  Hessian  House  of  IU|>- 
resentatives  as  an  ultra-Conservative  stateamaa. 
Friedrich  Wilhelm  IV.,  of  Prussia,  now  indnoed 
him  to  come  to  Berlin  and  to  found  a  GonseiT- 
ati  ve  periodical  under  royal  patronage.  As  edte 
of  this  periodical,  the  janus.  Ruber  made  it  ibt 
vehicle  for  pressing  his  pet  scheme  of  coof>entias. 

After  the  March  revolution  in  1848  tms  pdbfi- 
cation,  which  in  many  respects  resemblea  the 
Christian  Socialist  of  Eneland  and  L'Avemk  d 
France,  was  discontinued,  and  another  metiaxl 
for  rallying  the  friends  of  social  refoim  on  Con- 
servative principles  was  made  by  Huber  in  form- 
ing his  Association  of  Christian  Order  and  Libertj. 
But  this,  too,  proved  unsuccessful.  Huber  fosnd 
more  fa\'or,  in  truth,  among  the  Social  Radicab 
than  in  his  own  reactionary  circles.  Huber  ah) 
interested  himself  in  the  GestUenvcOer  KolpinguA 
Bishop  Ketteler  {q.v.).  But  failing  to  interest 
the  aristocratic  classes  of  Beiiin,  he  found  a  nev 
home  in  the  little  town  of  Wenigerode,  among  the 
Hartz  Mountains,  and  left  only  to  pay  visits  to 
France.  Belgium,  and  England,  and  thus  becaine 
a  living  organ,  so  to  speak,  for  international  ocvh 
niunication  on  the  subiect  of  cooperative  associa- 
tion. He  lived  in  daily  companionship  wtth 
laborers  and  artizans  in  order  to  raise  them  by 
personal  contact  to  a  higher  level.  In  this  be 
spared  no  sacrifice  of  time  or  money.  He  found- 
ed a  loan  society,  an  institution  for  smaller  tradea- 
people.  and  a  technical  school  for  the  instruction 
of  young  apprentices  after  leaving  the  ordinaiy 
schools,  where  he  taught  himself.  He  also  called 
into  existence  a  Christian  Association  of  Jonmey- 
men.     He  died  1869. 

HUDSON,  WALTER:  En^ish  LAbor  mm- 
bor  of  Parliament:  bom  1852,  Richmond  Station, 
Yorkshire.  His  youth  was  spent  in  various  oocu- 
pat  ions  on  the  North- Eastern  Railway,  nntil  ap- 
pointed main  line  guard,  which  position  he  held 
tor  twenty-six  years.  He  was  alwasfs  intererted 
in  trade- union  work,  and  in  1891.  at  the  annual 
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ess  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Railway 
nts,  was  elected  president,  and  was  reelected 
times.  In  1903  appointed  president  of  the 
Trades  Congresses.  Elected  to  Parliament, 
for  Newcastle-on-Tyne .  A  ddress :  2  2  Ather- 
load,  Clapham,  London,  S.  W. 

fET,  FRAIT9OIS:  Bom  at  Villeau.  in  Bel- 
.  1 8 14.  At  the  age  of  twenty- two  he  was 
nted  Professor  of  Philosophy  at  the  Univer- 
f  Ghent,  a  post  which  he  retained  up  to  1850. 
1 1846,  his  philosophical  studies  led  Huet  to 
»ach  social  questions,  and  he  collected  around 
I  group  of  pupils  to  study  social  reform.  .  .  . 
also  published,  in  1864,  "La  Science  de 
fit."  He  presided  over  the  education  of 
e  Milan,  now  Kine  of  Servia,  and  even  fol- 
l  him  to  Belgrade.  Having  returned  to 
to  undergo  treatment  for  a  severe  disease,  he 
[1869).  M.  de  Laveleye,  his  most  distin- 
ed  pupil,  says  of  him : 

the  basis  of  his  system  he  takes  the  principles  of  17S9, 
deavors  to  realize  in  everythinfi[  the  motto.  "  Liberty. 
ty.  Fraternity.'*  His  ideas  on  this  point  were,  without 
Ofmng  it.  similar  to  those  of  Pichte.  .  .  .  The  follow- 
%  sunmiary  of  them:  Men  are  by  right  equal.  They 
leri^ht  to  an  opportunity  to  develop  themselves.  This 
a  nght  to  property,  which  should  be  realized  in  the 
to  patrimony,  by  virtue  of  which  every  person  in  a 
a  to  labor  would  obtain  a  share  in  the  genoal  wealth. 
f  year  a  division  should  be  made  of  the  patrimonial 
fcy  left  owneriess  through  deaths.  All  the  young  people 
er  sex.  who  during  this  year  reach  the  age  m  either 
m  or  twenty-five  years,  should  obtain  a  share,  the  share 
1  person  of  full  age  being  double  the  share  of  each 
'*  The  fight  of  hereditary  succession  is  abolished,  but 
f  win  or  ifUtr  vivos  are  authorized.  Each  person,  now- 
an  dispose  only  of  property  acquired  by  his  own  labor, 
rt  of  that  received  by  way  of  gift  or  legacy.  This  goes 
ease  the  common  patrimony. 

sUngSodalist  as  Huet  is  when  he  claims  for  all  an  equal 
i  accession  to  property,  he  is  a  thorough  individualist 
question  of  the  organization  of  labor.  He  rejects  all 
atervention;  he  does  not  like  even  corporations  holding 
rial  capital.  The  individual,  put  in  possession  o£  "  his 
ony.'*  may  work  by  himself,  or  in  partnership  with 
,  provided  he  do  so  freely,  without  any  privileges  or 
ovpofations. 

Huet  also  published  a  charming  book  en- 
l  "Le  Rdgne  Social  du  Christianisme,"  con- 
ig  a  complete  social  theory  based  on  Chris- 
ijr,  which  Laveleye  says  has  not  met  the 
tion  it  deserves  only  because  it  is  too  full  of 
tianity  for  the  Socialists,  and  too  fuU  of 
Lism  for  Christians. 

J6HES,  THOMAS:  Bom  near  Newbury, 
shire,  England,  1823.  He  was  educated  at 
>y,  under  Dr.  Arnold,  and  at  Oriel  College, 
itl,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1845.  He 
called  to  the  bar  at  Lincoln's  Inn  in  1848. 
as  prominent  in  the  Christian  Socialist  move- 
.  of  Maurice  and  Kingsley  in  1849-50.  (See 
BTiAN  Socialism.)  He  published  his  im- 
al  "Tom  Brown's  School-days"  (1857); 
a  Brown  at  Oxford"  (1861) ;  "The  Manliness 
irist"  (1879),  besides  many  lesser  writings. 
L  1865-74  he  sat  in  Parliament.  In  1869  he 
ne  Queen's  Cotmsel,  and  in  1882  a  county 
;  judge.  In  1870  he  visited  the  Unitea 
s.  Becoming  interested  in  this  country, 
nr  Rugby"  colony  was  conceived.  Fifty 
sand  acres  were  bought  and  300  men  were 
illy  on  the  grounds,  mainly  sons  of  English 
ers,  but  Judge  Huehes  was  no  financier,  and 
Qorably  fail^.     He  died  1896. 

ILL  HOUSE  (CHICAGO) :  Hull  House,  one  of 
irst  American  settlements,  was  established  in 


Sept. ,  1 889 .  It  represented  no  association,  but  was 
opened  bv  two  women,  backed  by  many  ^ends,  in 
the  belief  that  the  mere  foothold  of  a  house,  easily 
accessible,  ample  in  space,  hospitable  and  tolerant 
in  spirit,  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  large  foreign 
colonies  which  so  easily  isolate  themselves  m 
American  cities,  would  l>e  in  itself  a  serviceable 
thing  for  Chicago.  Htdl  House  endeavors  to  make 
social  intercourse  express  the  growing  sense  of  the 
economic  tmity  of  society,  and  may  be  described 
as  an  effort  to  add  the  social  f tmction  to  democ- 
racy. 

The  earliest  activities  of  the  settlement  were  the 
ordinary  ones  of  children's  clubs,  kindergartens, 
receptions,  and  evening  classes.  From  these 
lar|[er  activities  developed  which  may  be  de- 
scribed under  general  headings. 

The  College  Extension  courses  were  established 
at  Hull  House  before  the  University  Extension 
movement  bes^an  in  Chicago,  and  are 
tft^^       not  connectedwith  it,  altho  Universi- 
T,j^»Tta     ^Y  Extension  courses  are  constantly 
given  at  Hull  House  and  every  Stm- 
day  evening  for  many  years  the  Ex- 
tension Department  of  the  University  of  Chicago 
•has  donated  a  stereopticon  lecttire.    These  are  at- 
tended by  large  audiences  of  men.    A  helpful  sup- 
plement of  the  College  Extension  courses  nas  been 
the  Smnmer  School,  which  was  held  for  ten  years 
in  the  building  of  Rockford  College,   at  Kock- 
ford.  111.     The  sum  of  ^3  a  wedc  |>aid  by  each 
student  for  board  covers   the   ^tire  expenses 
of  the  school;  the  use  of  the  buildings,  mclud 
ing  gymnasium  and  laboratories,  given  free  of 
rent. 

Hull  House  hopes  to  develop  a  technic  of  teach- 
ing especiallv  adapted  to  adtdts  while  utilizing 
the  usual  school  and  college  type.  Our  expe- 
rience with  large  classes  of  immigrants  who  wish 
to  learn  Engli^  has  restdted  in  the  collection  of 
a  special  line  of  text-books  and  series  of  pic- 
tures.- 

Organizations  which  are  on  the  border-land  be- 
tween classes  and  debating  clubs  have  arranged 
for  a  number  of  public  lectures,  such 
PnUie      as  the  "Working  People's  Social  Sd- 
jJi2™^      ence  Club,"  which  was  the  first  body 
including  men  to   be  organized    at 
Hull  House.     This  club  was  formed 
through  the  activity  of  an  Enfi;lish  workingman, 
during  the  first  year  of  Hull  House,  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  social  problems,  and  continued  to  meet 
weekly  for  seven  years.     The  discussion  was  al- 
ways animated,  and  every  conceivable  shade  of 
social  and  economic  opinion  was  represented,  but 
radicals  are  so  accustomed  to  hot  discussion  and 
sharp  differences  of  opinion,  that  an  almost  in- 
corrigible good  nature  prevailed. 

Closely  connected  with  such  discussions  of  eco- 
nomic subjects  has  been  the  formal  connection 
between  Hull  House  and  organized 
-^         labor,  altho  such  connection  may  be 
Vnloni      ^^^^^y  said  to  rest  upon  the  foundation 
of  personal  relations  with  the  organ- 
izers of  various  women's  unions,  who 
have  lived  in  the  house  as  guests  or  residents. 
Several  unions  hold  their  regular  meetings  at  the 
house,  and  the  Chicago  branches  of  two  well- 
known  federal  organizations  of  working  women 
have  been  formed  there:  The  Women  s  Union 
Label  League   and    the  Women's  Trade-Union 
League. 

Several  of  the  Hull  House  educational  entei> 
prises  have  developed  through  the  effort  made  to 
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bridge  the  past  life  in  Europe  with  American  ex- 
periences in  such  wise  as  to  give  them  both  some 

meaning  and  sense  of  relation.     The 

«  1^^      Hull    House   Labor-Museum    was   in 

H         '      the  tirst  instance  suggested  by  many 

people  in  the  neighborhood  who  had 

eome  directly  from  country  places 
in  southeasteni  Europe  in  which  industrial  proc- 
esses are  still  carried  on  by  the  most  primitive 
methods.  It  was  not  unusual  to  find  an  old 
Italian  woman  with  her  distaff  against  her  home- 
sick face  patiently  spinning  a  thread  by  the  simple 
stick  spindle  which  had  certainly  been  used  in  the 
days  when  David  tended  his  sheep  at  Bethlehem. 
In  the  immediate  neighl>orh(>t>d  were  found  at 
least  four  varieties  of  these  most  primitive  meth- 
ods of  spinning  and  at  least  three  distinct  varia- 
tions of  the  same  spindle  put  in  connection  with 
wheels.  It  was  possible  to  put  these  seven  into 
historic  sequence  and  order,  and  to  connect  the 
whole  with  the  present  method  of  factory  spin- 
ning. The  same  thing  was  done  for  weaving,  and 
on  every  Saturday  evening  a  little  exhibit  is  made 
of  these  *' various  forms  of  labor"  in  the  textile 
industry.  Within  one  room  the  Syrian,  the 
Greek,  the  Italian,  the  Slav,  the  German,  and  the 
Celt  enable  even  the  most  casual  obser\^er  to  see 
that  there  is  no  break  in  orderly  evolution,  if  we 
look  at  history  from  the  industrial  standpoint. 
The  interest  on  the  part  of  the  classes  in  dress- 
making, millinery,  cooking,  and  sewing  in  this 
historic  background  has  been  most  gratifying. 

Closely  identified  with  the  Labor-Museum  and 
the  classes  in  pottery,  metal  woric,  enamel,  and 

wood-carving.  The  Chicago  Arts  and 
*j^  Crafts  Society  was  organized  at  Hull 
-  Crafti    ^'c^^^  ^"^  several  members  of  this 

society  live  in  the  buildings  on  the 

Hull  'House  quadrangle.  The  art- 
ists find  something  of  the  same  spirit  in  the  con- 
tiguous Italian  colony  that  the  French  artist  is 
traditionally  supfK>sed  to  discover  in  his  beloved 
Latin  Quarter.  Successful  classes  in  drawing, 
modeling,  painting,  and  lithography  are  con- 
tinued year  after  year,  and  the  space  given  to 
the  studies  has  been  constantly  enlarged.  Miss 
Starr's  bookbindery  is  in  the  same  building  with 
the  other  shops  and  is  opened  to  those  especially 
interested  in  choice  books  or  in  the  processes  of 
making  them.  Occasional  art  exhibits  have  al- 
ways been  held  at  Hull  House  and  the  response 
to  excellence  in  matters  of  art  has  always  been 
gratifying. 

The  Hull  House  Music-School  was  started   in 
the  fourth  year  of  Hull  House,  altho  Miss  Eleanor 

Smith  and  Miss  Han  nig,  who  are  its 

MuricBehool  '^f^^^^  fjf ^  ^[^^^^  from  the  begin- 
ning  held  weekly  classes  there.  The 
Music- School  is  designed  to  give  a 
thorough  musical  instruction  to  a  limited  number 
of  children.  From  the  beginning  they  are  taught 
to  compose  and  to  reduce  to  order  the  musical  sug- 
gestion which  may  come  to  them.  They  some- 
times find  folk-songs  in  the  possession  of  their  old 
countrv  relatives  which  have  survived  through  the 
oen  tunes. 

Two  years  ago  a  beautiful  memorial  organ  was 
erected  at  Hull  House,  which  has 
greatly  added  to  the  resources  of  the 
Alusic  School  and  to  the  interest  of 
the  public  concerts  which  have  been 
given  every  Sunday  afternoon  for  fifteen  years. 

Another  method  of  education  which  has  been 
gradually  used  more  and  more  at  Hull  House  is 
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that  made   possible   through   dramatics. 
amateur,  altho  professionals  have  from  tinael 

time  been  most  generous  with  ihoH 
TliMter      services.     The   first  dramas  at  HaH 
House  were   produced    in    the  gym- 
nasium until  they  seemed  to  ju*tifT 
the  erection  of  a  we  Unequipped  stage  in  a  room 
erected  for  a  theater. 

In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Hull  House  is  a 
large  colony  of  Greeks,  who  often  feel  that  their 
history  and  classic  background  are  completely 
ignored  by  the  Americans  in  Chicago^  and  they 
therefore  welcome  an  opportunity  to  present 
Greek  plays  in  the  ancient  text.  Two  of  these 
plays  have  been  remarkably  successful ;  they  were 
carefully  staged  by  Miss  Barrows,  and  the 
'VAjax'  of  Sophocles  was  a  genuine  triumph  to 
the  Greek  colony.  The  little  Hull  House  stage 
has  presented  many  Itahan  plavs  and  a  few  in 
other  tongues,  but,  of  course,  the  "Hull  House  Dra^ 
matic  Association  present  their  productions  in 
English  and  have  gradually  built  up  a  little  cli- 
entele of  admirers  from  all  parts  of  the  town,  and 
the  mc miners  have  developed  in  the  course  of 
years  some  genuine  dramatic  ability.  This  as- 
sociation gives  two  carefully  prepared  dram^ 
each  winter.  They  have  presented  Ibsen  and 
Shaw  as  well  as  melodramas  and  classic  plays. 
There  are  also  Junior  Dramatic  Associations. 
Gymnasium  instruction,  with  the  help  of  lim- 
itL'd  apparatus,  was  provioed  from 

•'  not  untd  i  Sq^  was  a  separate  gyrt 

nasium  building  erected,  supplie 
with  a  complete  system  of  shower-baths  and  j 
running- track. 

The  Jane  Club,   a  cooperative  boarding-cluh 
for  young  working  women,  had  the  advice  and 
assistance  of   Hull   House  in  its 
BMldentM  ^^^*i^*^"^f  "^'     The  original  memb   , 
Clubi  ^       club,  seven  in  number,  were  i 

group  of  girls  accustomed  to  coop- 
erative action.  The  club  has  been 
from  the  beginning  self -governing-,  the  offieen 
being  elected  by  the  members  from  their  own 
number,  and  serving  si.x  months  gratuitously' 
The  two  ofHces  of  treasurer  and  steward  have  i  _ 
quired  a  generous  sacrifice  of  their  limited  leisure" 
time  as  well  as  a  good  deal  of  ability  from  those 
holding  them.  The  weekly  dues  of"  $3.  with  an 
occasional  small  assessment,  have  met  all  current 
expenses  of  rent,  service,  food,  and  heat.  There 
are  various  circles  within  the  club  for  social  and 
intellectual  purposes.  The  atmosphere  of  the 
house  is  one  of  comradeship  rather  than  of 
thrift.  The  Jane  Club  seven  3rears  ago  moved 
into  a  house  built  expresslv  for  its  use.  It  pro- 
vides bedroom  space  lor  thirty  members,  twenty* 
four  of  them  single  rooms,  with  a  library  and  a 
living-room,  and  a  dining-room  large  enough  to 
use  for  social  gatherings. 

The  Culver  Club  is  a  residential  club  of  thirty 
working  boys  who  occupy  two  upper  floors  of  tht 
Hull  House  Boys*  Club  Building.  They  are  self- 
sustaining  and  most  generous  in  their  services  to 
the  social  life  of  the  Boys'  Club  house. 

The  Hull  House  Men's  Club  was  organized  in 
1893,  and  incorporated  under  the  state  law. 
They  rent  from  llull  House  a  building  for  their 
exclusive  use,  which  is  open  to  members  every 
day  and  evening.  The  club  holds  a  monthly  re- 
ception during  the  winter  and  arranges  for  occi- 
sional  public  debates.  The  purpose  of  the  club  is 
educational  as  well  as  recreative. 
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he  Hull  House  Woman's  Club  is  housed  in  a 
ding  of  its  own.  It  has  exclusive  control  of 
library  and  sewing-room,  but  the  large  hall, 
ch  seats  800  people,  is  used  for  many  other 
poses.  The  membership  is  600.  The  '*  Year 
k,"  which  is  issued  in  advance  each  September, 
«rs  a  full  program  of  lectures  on  current  topics 
distinguished  speakers,  discussions  by  club 
abers,  and  musical  afternoons  by  the  club's 
I  chorus.  The  club  sustains  a  visiting-nurse, 
►  lives  at  Hull  House.  The  club  contributes 
ilarly  to  the  Juvenile  Court  and  to  the  vacation 
x)ls  and  other  public  undertaking. 
.t  present  thirty-five  social  organizations  meet 
kly  at  Hull  House,  composed  of  young  peo- 
ple who  elect  their  own  officers  and 
Iftl  ClnlM  P^P^^  their  own  programs  under 
the  approval  of  their  "directors." 
Some  of  these  clubs  are  purely  social, 
jrs  do  serious  educational  work.  Dancing- 
ses,  which  are  always  well  attended,  have 
a  established  in  connection  with  the  social 
>s. 

he  Hull  House  Boys*  Club  of  1,500  members 
ipies  its  own  building,  equipped  with  bowling- 
ys,  billiard-tables,  athletic  apparatus,  shops 
for  work  in  iron,  wood,  and  print- 
(¥■*  Club  ^"^'  library  and  class-rooms.  The 
^  house  is  open  to  members  every  day 

from  three  to  ten  p.m.,  and  its  preser- 
ion  and  good  order  are  carefully  guarded  by 
club  members  themselves, 
very  afternoon  after  school  hours  all  the  avail- 
j  rooms   at  Hull  House  are  filled  with  chil- 
dren's clubs,  which  are  designed  to 
1^^^^    be  social  and  recreative  in  character, 
SST^      altho  some  serious  study  is  done  by 
groups  in  sloid,  in   sewing,  in   clay 
modeling,  in  cooking,  and  in  gym- 
tics.     The  membership  of  the  various  clubs 
classes   consists  of   1,500  school  children. 
imer  outings  are  arranged  for  them  as  well  as 
istmas    entertainments    and   moving-picture 

NS. 

he  Coffee-House  was  opened  in  1893  on  the 
is  of  a  public  kitchen.     An  investigation  of 

sweat-shops  of  the  neighborhood  had  dis- 
closed the  fact  that  sewing-women 
huHimin  ^**™^S  t^®  busy  season  paid  little  at- 
tention to  the  feeding  of  their  fami- 
lies, for  it  was  only  by  working  stead- 
through  the  long  day  that  the  scanty  pay  of 
,  seven,  or  nine  cents  for  finishing  a  dozen 
"s  of  trousers  could  be  made  into  a  day''s  wage ; 

that  the  women,  therefore,  bought  from  the 
rest  grocery  the  canned  goods  that  could  be 
5t  quickly  heated  or  gave  a  few  pennies  to  the 
dren  with  which  they  might  secure  a  lunch 
n  a  neighboring  candy-shop. 
^ne  of  the  resiaents  made  an  investigation,  at 
instance  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
^  into  the  food  values  of  the  dietaries  of  the 
kms  immigrants,  and  this  was  followed  by  an 
Bstigation  made  by  another  resident,  Afiss 
at,  lor  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  into 

foods  of  the  Italian  colony,  disclosing  the 
;  that  the  constant  use  of  imported  products 
t  a  distinct  relation  to  the  cost  of  living.  The 
lit  of  these  various  studies  led  to  the  opening 
i  public  kitchen  modeled  after  the  New  Eng- 
1  Kitchen  of  Boston.  The  sale  of  cooked 
Is,  however,  has  never  been  popular,  altho 

restaurant  aspect  of  the  Conee-House  de- 
eped rapidly.     This  performs  a  mission  of  its 


own  and  has  become  something  of  a  social  center 
to  the  neighborhood.  Business  men  from  the 
adjacent  factories,  and  school  teachers  from  the 
nearest  public  schools,  use'  it  constantly.  Every 
evening  students  and  club  members  sup  together 
in  little  groups  or  hold  their  reunions  and  social 
banquets,  as  do  organizations  from  all  parts  of  the 
town  to  a  certain  extent.  The  Coffee-House  has 
been  self-sustaining  from  the  beginning,  and  of 
later  years  has  been  able  to  pay  an  adequate 
rental  to  Hull  House. 

A  Day  Nursery  was  opened  because  of  the  many 
mothers  who  were  obliged  to  work  and  who  quite 
simply  asked  the  kindergartner  to  "keep  the 
baby  for  the  day."  A  small  apart- 
Day  VurMTT  "^®'^*  ^^^  taken  across  the  street  and 

J  «nw7  turned  into  a  day-nursery,  which  was 
later  moved  into  a  cottage  on  the 
nearest  side  street,  and  altho  a  second  kin- 
dergarten was  started  here,  the  earlier  one  in 
the  drawing-room  continued.  Later  a  building 
called  the  Children's  House  was  erected  for  the 
purpose  of  housing  all  of  the  activities  of  the 
children  with  special  reference  to  the  Day-Nurs- 
ery and  Kindergarten.  The  former  averages 
thirty  children  a  day,  and  because  it  is  inade- 
quate to  the  needs  of  the  neighborhood,  still 
another  building  is  in  process  of  erection  in  which 
a  day-nursery  will  be  maintained  by  the  Chicago 
Relief  and  Aid  Society.  Facilities  are  also  pro- 
vided in  this  building  for  teaching  the  immigrant 
mothers  the  beginnings  of  wage-earning  occupa- 
tions. 

From  the  beginning  a  constant  effort  was  made 

to  hand  over  to  public  authority  every  activity 

that  had  been  initiated.     Shower-baths  had  been 

maintained  in  the  basement  of  the 

Publie      ^o^se  for  the  use  of  the  neighborhood 

VtilitiM  ^^^  they  afforded  some  experience 
and  argument  for  the  erection  of  the 
first  public  bath-house  in  Chicago, 
which  was  built  on  a  neighboring  street  and 
opened  under  the  care  of  the  Boanl  of  Health. 
The  reading-room  and  Public  Library  Station 
which  was  begun  in  the  house  is  continued  but  a 
block  away.  The  lending  collection  of  pictures 
has  been  mcorporated  into  the  Public  School 
Art  Society  of  Chicago,  of  which  Miss  Starr  was 
the  first  president. 

Hull  House  has  always  held  its  activities 
lightly,  as  it  were,  in  the  hollow  of  its  hand,  ready 
to  give  them  over  to  whomsoever  would  carry 
them  on  properly,  for  there  is  among  the  resi- 
dents a  distrust  of  the  institutional  and  a  desire 
to  be  free  for  experiment  and  the  initiation  of  new 
enterprises. 

It  was,  perhaps,  significant  that  the  only  polit- 
ical office  ever  sought  was  that  of  garbage  inspec- 
tor for  the  Hull  House  ward.  The  poor  collection 
of  refuse  throughout  the  city  made  the  greatest 
menace  in  the  Nineteenth  Ward,  where  tne  nor- 
mal amount  was  much  increased  by  the  decayed 
fruit  and  vegetables  discarded  by  the  Italian  and 
Greek  fruit-sellers,  and  it  seemed  quite  probable 
that  this  condition  had  some  connection  with  the 
high  death-rate  so  persistent  in  the  ward.  One 
of  the  residents  held  this  office  of  inspector  for 
three  years,  and  while  many  of  the  foreien-bom 
women  of  the  ward  were  much  shocked  oy  this 
abrupt  departure  into  the  ways  of  men,  they 
were  finally  convinced  that  if  it  were  a  womanly 
task  to  go  about  in  tenement-houses  in  order  to 
nurse  the  sick,  it  mi^ht  be  cjuite  as  womanly  to  so 
through  the  same  district  in  order  to  prevent  the 
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breeding  of  so-called  '*  filth  diseases, "  Moreover, 
the  spectacle  of  eight  hours*  work  for  ei^ht  hours* 
pay,  the  even-handed  justice  to  all  citizens  irre- 
spective of  "pull/'  the  dividing  of  responsil>ility 
between  landlord  and  tenant,  and  the  readiness 
to  enforce  obedience  to  law  from  both,  was,  per- 
haps, one  of  the  most  valuable  demonstrations 
that  could  have  been  made.  Investigations  have 
also  been  made  into  the  causes  of  truancy  and 
juvenile  delinquency  in  their  relation  to  housing. 
The  moral  energy  of  the  community  is  aroused 
only  when  people  realize  that  they  may  become 
part  of  the  general  movements  which  make  for 
the  reform  and  healing.  In  illustration  of  this 
theory  the  neighborhood  cooi>erated  most  gen- 
erously in  a  carefiJ  investigation  of  the  sweat- 
shops of  the  neighborhood  which  was  made  in  1892 
by  Mrs.  Florence  Kelley,  one  of  the  early  residents, 
appointed  to  do  the  work  by  the  Illinois  Labor 
Bureau.  The  report  brought  a  special  commis- 
sion from  the  legislature  to  look  into  the  matter, 
and  the  recommendations  of  this  committee  re- 
sulted in  the  passage  of  the  first  factory  law  for 
Illinois,  which  dealt  largely  with  the  sanitary 
conditions  of  the  sweat-shops  and  the  regulation 
of  the  age  at  which  a  child  might  be  permitted 
to  work,  and  Mrs.  Kelley  was  appointed  the  first 
factory  inspector  with  a  deputy  and  a  force  of 
twelve  inspectors. 

So  far  as  Hull  House  residents  have  been  identi- 
fied with  public  offices,  it  has  been  in  the  attempt 
both  to  interpret  the  needs  of  the  neighborhood 
to  public  bodies  and  to  identify  the  neighborhood 
ener^es  with  civic  efforts.  This  has  been  true 
of  Miss  Lathrop's  long  experience  as  a  member  of 
the  State  Board  of  Charities,  with  the  work  of 
another  resident  officer  as  a  member  of  the  Chicago 
School  Board,  and  with  the  work  of  four  different 
residents  in  their  official  connection  with  the  Ju- 
venile Court  of  Cook  County. 

No  university  or  college  qualification  has  ever 
been  made  in  regard  to  residents,  altho  the  major- 
ity ha.ve  always  been  college  people. 
Amldeitti  '^  organization  of  the  settlement 
has  always  been  extremely  in  form  ah 
Residents  are  received  for  six  weeks, 
during  which  time  they  have  all  privileges,  save  a 
vote  at  residents*  meeting.  At  the  end  of  that 
period,  if  they  have  provSl  valuable  to  the  work 
of  the  house,  they  are  invited  to  remain.  The 
expenses  of  the  residents  are  defrayed  by  them* 
selves  on  the  plan  of  a  cooperative  club,  under  the 
direction  of  a  house  committee.  An  apartment- 
house,  which  shelters  twelve  families,  gives  a 
chance  of  growth  in  the  residential  force,  and  also 
provides  more  convenient  quarters  for  old  friends 
and  neighbors  of  the  house  who  are  glad  to  occupy 
them.  The  residential  force  numbers  thirty- 
four,  equally  divided  in  number  as  to  men  and 
women^  altho  others  are  most  constant  in  their 
service.  The  people  from  other  parts  of  town 
who  contribute  single  days  or  evenings  number 
approximately  1 00  a  week. 

It  is  estimated  that  7,000  people  come  to  Hull 
House  each  week,  either  as  members  of  clubs  or 
organizations,  or  as  parts  of  an  au- 
dience.    The    total    attendance    of 
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the  various  clubs  and  classes  varies 
from  year  to  year,  only  as  we  are  able 
to  provide  more  room,  and  it  some- 
times seems  as  if  nothing  but  available  space 
could  limit  it.  The  residents,  however,  are  con- 
vinced that  prowth  either  in  buildings  or  numbers 
(*ounts  for  little  unless  the  settlement  is  able  to 


evoke  valuable  resources  of  moral  energy  and  1 
cial  ability  from  the  neighborhood  itscu. 

Jane  Addams. 

HUMAKITARIAN   LEAGUE,    THE:    Foundis! 

tSqi  ;  object,  to  advocate  humane  principles  from 
rational  and  consistent  principles. 

The  main  principle  laid  down  in  its  manife 
is  that  "it  h  iniquitous  to  inflict  suffering  on  a 
sentient  being  except  when  self-defense  or  ab 
lute  necessity  can  be  justly  pleaded/* 

Among  the  reforms  advocated  by  the  Ht 
tarian  League  are: 

A  tlii3T0iigh  revision  and  more  humane  administration  of 
the  English  criminal  law  and  prison  system,  with  a  view  10 
the  institution  of  a  court  01  cnmina]  appeal,  the  di^contiffla- 
ance  of  the  death  penalty  and  corporal  ptixri&hment.  and  n 
acceptance  of  the  principle  of  reclamatioo  instead  of  revoBp 
in  the  treatment  of  offenders. 

The  establishment  of  public  hospitals  under  mtimcipal  oao> 
trol.  where  experimenta.tion  on  patients  shall  be  imponbk. 
The  complete  abandonment  of  the  medical  tyranny  1  '  ' 
would  enforce  vaccination  by  fines  or  ixnprisomiient- 

The  extension  of  the  principle  of  international  arbiti 
and  the  gradual  reduction  of  armaments. 

A  more  considerate  treatment  of  subject  races  in  Brita 
colonics. 

A  more  viRorous  application  of  th«  existing  laws  for  thi 
prevention  01  cruelty  to  animals,  and  an  extension  oi  tbM 
laws  for  the  protection  of  wild  animals  as  well  as  dom^tic. 

Prohibition  of  the  torture  of  animals  by  vivisectioa  in  tbe 
alleged  interests  of  science. 

Insistence  cm  the  immorality  of  alt  so-called  "sports"  whic^ 
seek  amusement  in  the  death  or  suiTering  of  animals^  Lesi«> 
lative  action  in  the  ca;se  of  the  most  degraded  of  such  sports. 

The  prevention,  by  the  encouragement  of  a  humaner  diet, 
of  the  fiufTeringii  to  which  animals  are  subjected  in  cattle-chT 
and  slaughter-houses;  and.  as  an  initial  measure,  the  suhetit 
tion  of  wen-iniipectGd  public  abattoirs  for  the  present  «)'SU 
of  private  butchery. 

An  exposure  of  the  many  cruelties  inflicted,  at  the  dicUtl 
of  fashion,  in  the  fur  and  feather  trade. 

Recognition  of  the  urgent  need  of  humaner  educatioa.  t_ 
impress  on  the  young  the  duty  of  though tftllBess  and  fdlov* 
feeling  for  all  sentient  beings. 

The  leading  spirit  in  the  league  is  its  Sfi-retary, 
Henry  S.  Salt,  53  Chancery  Lane,  London,  W .  C. 

HUHGARY^  The  following  article  is  conccrad 
with  matters  affecting  Hungary  alone.  (See  arti* 
cle  Austria-Hungary  for  &airs  concerning  the 
dual  monarchy.) 
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I,  Statistics 


Hungary  is  a  constitutional  kingdom  with  a  total 
of  ij^,4jo  so,  m..  and  a  population  of  i9.354tSS9  m  tjjoe. 
Inclusive  of  those  in  active  military  aervioc.  Of  these  ♦otah 
109,007  sq.  m.  with  16.838,355  population  belong  lo  Hungir; 
and  Transylvania,  and  16,493  sq.  m.  with  a«4 16*304  pto^ 
to  Croatia  and  Slavonia.  There  were  in  all  9,5&».iS3  matXft 
and  9,673^407  females.  The  population  per  square  mik  ii 
154  in  Hungary  and  147  in  Croatia-Slavonia.  The  in«l 
important  cities  with  population  in  1900  are:  Budapest, 
7ii,323,  Szegedin,  107,091;  S^abadka»  B»,t3  2:  Debiecxen. 
75,000;  Prcssburg  or  Possony.  65,867:  Zdgt^b  (Agtmm), 
61,000;  Arad.  ^6.j6o;   Klauscnburg  or  Kolosvar.  49«S9J 

The  population  of  tho  kingdom  is  by  no  means  hofalO0^ 
neous.  The  Hungarian  or  Magyar  stock  nttmb«red  in  1906 
about  8,743,500;  tne  Germans,  3,115,181;  the  Slovaks,  t.ot^,- 
641;  the  Rumanians.  3.790.479;  the  Croatians.  i,67$,$^t 
the  Servians,  1,053,180;  the  Ruthenians,  439.447;  otJi<Bni 
397,761 — of  whom  about  aoo.ooo  are  gipsies, 
%In  1 90s  there  were  734-33  S  births — iA»Se| 

still-bom  and  69»»ii  illegitimate; 
deaths,  including  the  still-born;  sur; 
births  over  deaths,  159, 611;  marriages,  ijo- 
560.  The  proportion  of  still -bom  is  1.S8  per 
cent;  that  of  illegitimacy.  9,4*  The  aonosl 
increase  from  1895-19^0  was  a.98  per  ceot 
Hungary  lost  by  emigration  to  the  U.  S»  1170.* 
430  in  1905*  a  tremendous  increase  over  1900  with  54. 7*7 

Rfli^ious  affiliation  is  t;iredominantly  Roman  Catheiic 
94919.913  in  1900;  Greek  Oriental.  3,815,713;  Greek  Catholics 
or  Uniates,  1,8^4,143;  Reformed  (Calvinistic),  ».44i.t4i< 
Evangelical  Lutheran.  1,383,941:  Unitarians,  68,568;  Jew«. 
851,378;  others,  14.760, 

Educaiion  is  progressinf?.  In  1880  only  5*39^.190  eoiw 
read  and  write,  and  9,4S3<93o  could  not;  in  lyoo,  some  9**85.' 
5^30  could  read  and  write,  tho  there  were  still  9,1^1,376  ^™ 
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not.  School  attendance  is  compulsory  from  six  to 
:.  There  were  (1903)  a. 768  infant  schools;  18.783 
ry  schools  with  2.609,4x9  pupils;  9a  training  schools, 
; I  "humanistic"  schools;  17^  gymnasia;  43  real  schools; 
/ersities;  40  theological  colleges;  10  law  schools;  55a 
rial  schools  (478  for  apprentices),  63  agrictiltural 
8,  1^5  commercial,  besides  various  others. 
»paiunis  are  chiefly  agricultural.  In  1900  in  Hungary, 
including  Croatia  and  Slavonia,  6,055,390.  or 
68.4  per  cent  of  the  poptdation.  as  against 
gg^fjlj  72.5  per  cent  in  1890.  were  engaged  in  agri- 
^^4^  ctilture.  1,137,130  in  industry.  335,838  in  com- 
•■•'•■■  merce.  385.334  in  domestic  service.  313.910 
in  the  professions  and  public  service.  The 
clothing  industry  employs  some  381,000; 
and  drinks,  iso.ooo;  building  trades.  135,000;  wood- 
3g.  100.000;  iron  and  steel,  138.000;  textiles,  80,000. 
ustries  are  improving.  The  tmproductive  area  amounts 
y  X. 540,35 1  hectares,  or  4.76  per  cent  of  the  total;  13,- 
»S,  or  41.43  per  cent  are  arable;  7,564.185.  <»*  33.4. 
mm  and  pastures;  8.987,343.  or  37.8,  woodland;  430,- 
r  1.33,  gardens;  33».75i.  or  1.03,  vmeyards.  The  land 
I7  well  divided.  3,771.1x8  small  proprietors  owning 
55  per  cent  of  the  area  in  holdings  of  i  to  150  acres. 
87  per  cent  of  the  peasantry  own  land.  The  large 
I  comprize  about  45  per  cent  ot  the  area,  divided  among 
owners.  The  principal  crops  are  wheat,  46.437,000 
:  centers  in  190^;  barley.  14.331.000;  rye,  z3.483.000; 
za, 305.000;  maise.  a8.559.000;  potatoes,  49,310.000; 
xyt  for  fodder.  40,431.000;  beet-root  for  sugar.  19.- 
o\  3.837,000  hectohters  of  wine.  Timber  was  ex- 
.  to  the  value  of  84.931.000  kronen. 
dmg  gave  employment  to  71.570  persons,  mostly  men, 
iroduced  an  output  valued  at  over  x07.000.000  kr., 
'  pig  iron,  lignite,  gold,  and  coal. 

tm€rc€  is  growing.  Exports  (1904)  i.355.544t00o  kr.; 
^  Z.338.88X.000;  (1905)  1.398.393,000  and  1,363.674,- 
The  chief  ex{>orts  are  flour  (com),  oxen,  wheat,  swine, 
.  The  chief  imports,  cotton  and  woolen  goods,  coal, 
cports  were  in  millions  of  crowns  (X903),  to  Germany. 
old  to  Great  Britain,  61.  The  imports  from  Germany 
a  millions  and  from  Great  Britain,  19.  Servia.  Prance, 
iriand,  Italy,  and  Rumania  have  also  considerable 
irith  Hungary. 

>ping  antf  navigaUcn  are  not  important.  There  are  in 
ercantile  marine  477  vessels  with  a  tonnage  of  93.484, 
,460  crews.  Piume  is  the  only  seaport  of  Hungary. 
iver  traffic,  however,  is  considerable.  The  various 
ers  carried  in  190^  nearly  a, 000,000  passengers  and 
4,  xoo,ooo  tons  of  freight.    . 


n.  Constitution  and  Government 

the  the  junior  and  smaller  partner  of  the  dual 
inAy,  Hungary  has  constantly  grown  in  im- 
ince,  and  has  given  much  trouble  to  the 
T  partner.  This  has  b^en  the  case  especially 
ig  the  last  three  years.  The  Magyars  are 
Eivoring  to  have  a  Hungarian  army,  with  the 
^ar  as  the  official  language,  and  Hunga- 
commanders.  These  demands  having  b^sn 
ted  to  a  certain  extent,  other  matters  came 
iming  apparently  at  a  complete  separation 
een  Austria  and  Hungary.  This  is,  at  least, 
mplied  aim  of  the  opposition  party  in  the 
ament. 

infiury  is  a  strictly  constitutional  monarchy. 
a  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  of  Austria  was 
ned  as  King  of  Hungary  in  1867,  he  had  to 
r  allegiance  to  the  constitution,  dating  in  its 
inings  from  the  Bulla  Aurea  of  King  Andrew 
L 1 2  2  2 .  It  has  been  suspended  and  amended 
itedly,  but  now  provides  for  a  separate 
g;arian  Parliament.  It  has  two  houses:  the 
le  of  Magnates  and  the  Lower  House,  dr 
le  of  Representatives.  In  the  former  are  16 
lukes,  241  hereditary  heirs,  42  archbishops, 
m.  and  other  dignitaries  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
ind  Greek  churches,  13  representatives  of  the 
BStant  churches,  19  dignitaries  ex  officio,  and 
egatea  of  Croatia  and  Slavonia.  The  Lower 
le  has  4C3  members:  413  from  Hungarian 
tf,  dected  by  male  vote,  of  twenty  years  or 
ifxl,  who  pay  a  small  tax,  or  have  a  small 
ne;  49  delegates  are  from  Croatia  and  Sla- 


There  is  a  cabinet  of  nine  ministers,  presided 
over  by  the  President  of  the  Council,  or  Prime 
Minister. 

The  main  parties  are  Liberals,  Independents, 
and  the  Nationalists.   The  Croatians  usually  vote 
with  the  Liberals.     In   1905  the  Liberals,  who 
had  been  in  power  the  most  of  the  time  since 
1867,  were  aefeated  with   their   leader,  Count 
Tisza.     Count  AndraSsy  and  M.  Kossuth  were 
invited  to, form  a  coalition  cabinet, 
p^^         but  could  not  agree  with  the  kin^,  and 
Baron  Fejervary  farmed  a  ministry. 
M.  Kristoffy,  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
brought  forward  a  proposal  of  universal  manhood 
suffrage,  which  was  adopted  by  his  colleagues  and 
eagerly  supported  by  the  Socialists  and  non- 
Magyar  races  of  Hungary,  to  the  embarrassment 
of  the  coalition. 

A  long  struggle  developed.  Parliament  was 
prorogued  and  on  assembly  prorogued  again, 
it  protesting  against  the  iUegaiitv  of  this.  Va- 
rious ministries  were  formed  and  dissolved  till 
finally  the  crown  accepted  the  proposals  of  the 
Independents  of  the  Constitutional  Party,  on  a 
program  of  imiversal  suffrage,  the  progressive 
nationalization  of  the  Hungarian  army,  and  the 
increasing  use  in  the  army  of  the  Magyar  language, 
thus  appealing  in  a  measure  from  the  Liberal  and 
the  coalition  parliamentary  leaders  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  people,  and  a  new  ministry  was 
formed,  April  8,  1906,  with  Dr.  Wekerle  as 
Premier,  Count  Julius  Andrassy,  Count  Appon)ri, 
and  M.  Kossuth  aU  taking  office  with  him.  The 
Liberal  Partv  decided  to  mssolve  itself,  and  Count 
Tisza  retired  into  private  life.  The  elections  re- 
sulted in  an  overwhelming  majority  for  the  new 
government,  at  least  250  of  the  deputies  returned 
being  Independents. 

The  finances  of  the  country  are  in  a  satisfac- 
tory condition.  The  total  revenue  in  1905  was 
1,0571850,000  kronen;  the  expenditure,  including 
extraordinary  demands,  1,192,209,000;  in  1904 
the  figures  stood:  1,283,851,000  and  1,215,358,- 
000.  The  State  debt  amounted  to  5,432,230,000 
kr.,  or  about  $1,098,000,000,  in  1904.  {See  also 
Austria. J 

The  railways  of  Hungary  nad  a  total  length  of 
18,130  kilometers  in  1905 — 7,774  owned  by  the 
State;  7,384  owned  by  companies  but  operated 
by  the  State;  2,971  owned  and  operated  by  com- 
panies. Receipts,  about  $68,905,000;  expenses, 
♦38,275,000;  surplus,  $30,630,000.  The  railroads 
are,  on  the  whole,  well  managed,  and  have  been 
profitable  since  the  zone  system  for  railway 
charges  was  introduced.  The  capital  invest- 
ment amounts  to  $612,440,000. 

Post-offices  numbered  5,309  in  1005;  there 
were  3,707  telegraph-offices,  2^,719  kilometers  of 
line  with  128,315  of  wire.  Hungary  had  178 
telephone  systems  with  190,962  Kilometers  of 
wire.  The  receipts  for  the  united  postal  and  tel- 
egraph service  were  61,207,000  kr. ;  expenses, 
44,702,000;  surplus,  16,505,000. 

(For  army  and  navy,  see  article  Austria-Hun- 
gary.) 

m.  Social  Reform 

The  Social  Democrats  are  the  most  active  in 
this  line.  At  the  congress  of  1904  665  repre- 
sentatives attended,  against  234  in  1902  and  349 
in  1903.  The  revenues  amounted  to  134,000 
crowns,  against  43, ooain  1902  and  60,000  in  1903; 
the  number  of  communities  represented  in  1903 
was  277,  agaixist  86  in  1902  and   165   in   1903. 
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The  party  recruits  itself  chiefly  among  the  in- 
dustrial laborers,  and  in  an  "international  so- 
cialistic" party.  Besides  this  party  there  is 
another  Social  Democralic  Party,  which  chiefly 
recruits  itself  among  agricultural  laborers  and 
the  non-Hungarian  rationalists;  this  party  also 
held  a  conference,  where  104  communities  were 
represented.  The  tt^ndency  now,  however,  is  to 
unity,  and  the  recent  Socialist  successes  in  A  us. 
tria  have  largely  aided  the  Hungarian  movement. 
Since  1904  a  new  party,  the  Christian  Laborers, 
are  also  gaining  influence,  having  formed  in  Oc- 
tober a  federation  of  all  Christian  labor  -unions ; 
this  party  is  opposed  to  the  International  Social 
Democracy. 

Trade-unionists  number  (1906)  71,000,  as 
against  14.000  in  1902.  They  publish  21  period- 
jcal  papers  ^4th  61,000  copies.  In  igoj  the  in- 
come was  273,000  crowns,  the  expenditures  201,- 
000;  out  of  this  87,000  for  the  unemployed.  The 
unions  are  nearly  all  Social  Democratic. 

It  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that,  altho  Hungary 
even  now  is  chiefly  an  agricultural  country, 
nearly  all  these  organizations  reach  only  the  in- 
dustrial labors. 

This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  there  is  not 
a  very  important  agrarian  labor  question  in  this 
country.  In  1S94  there  were  very  dangerous 
riots  in  the  heart  of  Hungary  which  led  to  strong 
repressions  and  to  a  special  legislation,  especially 
in  1 89S.  Also  in  the  first  half  of  1 904  there  were 
strong  agrarian  movements  in  the  Servian  and 
Rumanian  districts,  repressed,  howev^er,  by  a 
governmental  action  n^ating  meetings  impossible, 
and  by  a  number  of  prosecutions  against  the  so- 
cialistic press. 

In  1905  the  International  Federation  of  Co- 
operation held  its  congress  in  Budapest.  In 
Hungary  there  are  chiefly  credit  and  consumers' 
cooperations;  the  c(K)peration  of  producers  is 
very  rare.  The  chief  organization  of  consumers' 
cooperation.  Hang>'a,  included  in  190J  383  co- 
operative societies  with  64,000  members,  1,500, - 
000  crowns  of  capital,  9.000.000  of  traffic,  and 
about  2^0,000  of  profits. 

The  Christian  cooperative  societies  were  275  in 
1903,  wnth  41,000  members  and  about  5,000,000 
crowns  of  traffic.  There  were  in  1904  some 
1,742  cooperative  credit  societies  and  517  dairy 
societies. 

At  the  Hungarian  State  Iron  Works  at  Di6s 
Gyor  not  a  little  is  done  for  the  employees. 
Dining  accommodations  are  provided  for  4,000 
(the  largest  hall  of  the  kind  in  the  world),  with 
dinners  for  sexen  cents,  a  great  organ  pla>^ng 
during  the  rneals.  There  are  also  schools,  a  sum- 
mer swimming  establishment,  tennis-courts,  and 
skating-ponds  for  winter.  Some  industrial  bet- 
terment, too,  is  conducted  at  other  State,  indus- 
trial, mining,  and  railway  enterprises  as  well  as 
in  private  entetprises. 

Compulsory  industrial  insurance  is  being  de- 
veloped. In  1 89 1  employees  in  dangerous  in- 
dustries were  compelled  to  contribute  not  more 
than  3  per  cent  of  their  wages  to  a  fund  insuring 
medical  care  and  indemnity  in  sickness.  The 
employer  pays  one  third  of  the  premiums.  In- 
surance against  accidents  is  now  also  compulsory 
even  for  agricultural  laborers. 

A  Social  Museum  in  Budapest  was  founded  by 
the  government  in  looi,  and  contains  chieflv 
those  collections  of  books,  monographs,  and  mod- 
els which  were  to  be  seen  at  the  International 
Exhibition  of  1900  in  Paris.     The  program  of  the 


Social  Museum  is  quite  an  exhaustive  one,    Bui. 
no  sufficient  funds  arc  provided. 

It  is  perfectly  clear  that  there  is  need  of 
dial  legislation.  Wages  are  low,  hotirs  long, 
ing  often  expensive,  and  in  many  cases  cleanl* 
impossible.  Factory  legislation  is  steadily  ^ 
jessing,  however,  and  the  number  of  inspecton 
IS  to  be  doubled.  In  1906  over  8,000  faetorief 
were  inspected  in  Hungary.  The  new  "incbs- 
trial  law  '  is  to  decide  the  question  of  **Suiidajr 
rest"  and  workmen's  compensation;  to  restrict 
female  night-work ;  to  protect  children  and  work- 
ers of  minor  age;  to  introduce  the  principle  of 
labor  representation,  hitherto  unknown  in  Hun- 
gary; to  institute  industrial  and  commercial 
courts  for  the  settlement  of  disputes  Ix^ween 
employer  and  employed;  and»  finally,  to  set Ue the 
strike  question. 

Independent  of  this  comprehensive  measure, 
the  Hungarian  Government  is  organizing  Ubof 
bureaus  throughout  the  country  to  be  controUed 
by  the  State ;  and  also  the  extension  of  the  pawn- 
shop system.  Two  other  legislative  acts  are 
being  framed,  *'  taxation  reform/'  by  which  meant 
will  be  found  to  lighten  the  burden  of  the  poor  bj 
exempting  from  taxation  all  whose  income  do« 
not  exceed  the  minimum  essential  to  subsislence, 
and  secondly,  a  ''small  holdings  act."  with  a  view 
to  improve  the  lot  of  the  peasant  proprietors. 
Among  several  of  the  young  Kossuthist  depu- 
ties there  exists  a  distinct  tendency  toward  Uie 
advocacy  of  "women's  franchise/*  and  already 
meetings  have  been  held  in  all  parts  of  Hungary, 
and  an  organization  formed. 

Wages  are  generally  very  low.  Agricultural 
laborers  in  1904  averaged  in  summer  scarcely 
thirty  cents  per  day  with  board,  and  forty  centi 
without.  Carpenters  earned  frona  $a  to  1 5  per 
week. 

RerBRBNCBs:  Sec  also  Austria.     StuJten  tur.     Social  iiW 
WirtichaftspoUtik  Ungarns.  hy  Dr.  Julius  Bunxel  (Leipejc, 


1903);   Hungary  and  Its  PgopU,  by  Pelberman  (Loivlon, 
I  So]);   Das  Konigriech  Ut^arn  (a  German  ttAosktioo  c4 
81   Hungarian   ori^nal),  by    S,   Matl«kravits.     (Budap«il 
1 8  9  7-<j  8  > ;  Histoift  Ginhak  tUs  Hongrois .  b  y  E .  Stvomdd    ■ 
ed.,  Paris,  1890),  ^^^^H 

HtJHTER,  ROBERT  (WILES);  Socio3^^^ 
bom  at  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  April  10,  1874;  was 
graduated  by  the  public  schools  there,  1805,  and 
by  University  of  Indiana,  A.B.,  1896.  Married 
Caroline  M.  Phelps  Stokes  at  Noroton,  Conn., 
May  23,  1Q03.  Organizing  secretary  Chicago 
Bureau  of  Charities,  1896-1001.  Chairman  In- 
vestigating Committee,  City  Homes  Associatioo; 
superintendent  Municipal  Lodging  House,  mem- 
ber Small  Parks  Commission,  resident  Hull  House, 
iS9(>-iQ03  (all  of  Chicago),  Resident  Toynbee 
Halt,  London,  and  other  English  settlernents, 
summer  1899.  Headworker  University  Settle- 
ment»  New  York,  1902-3.  Chairman  Child  Labor 
Committee  of  New^  York  since  1902.  Member 
of  Commission  for  Prevention  of  Tubercoloci^  _ 
director  Metropolitan  Parks  Association,  P^^^iflB 
dent  Social  Reform  Club,  1905,  ^^H 

Hunter  is  author  of  "  Tenement  Conditions  la 
Chicago/'  1901;  "Poverty/*  1904;  and  many 
magazine  articles  on  social  problems.  Joined  So* 
cialist  Party  in  1907.  Address:  Highland  Fann, 
Noroton,  Conn* 

HUlfTINGTON,  FREDERICK  DAH:  Episcopal 
bishop;  bom  at  Hadley,  Mass.,  1S19.  He  graoit- 
ated  at  Amherst  College*  1839,  and  at  Cambrid^ 
Divinity  School,  1842.     Entering  the  Unitarian 
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ministry,  he  held  a  pastorate  in  Boston,  and  from 
1855-60  was  Professor  of  Christian  Morals  and 
preacher  at  Harvard  University.  In  i860  he  en- 
tered the  Episcopal  Church  and  became  rector  of 
Emmanuel  Church,  Boston,  and  in  1869  Bishop 
of  Central  New  York.  Besides  many  religious 
books,  he  has  written  numerous  magazine  articles 
on  religious  and  social  problems  with  kindred 
subjects.  He  was  president  of  the  Church  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  the  Interests  of 
.Labor  (q.  v.),  and  of  the  Church  Social  Union 
(q.  v.).  Author  of  numerous  religious  books  and 
papers.     Died  1904. 

HUXLEY,  THOMAS  HENRY:  Scientist;  we 
consider  here  for  his  contributions  to  social 
sci^ce.  Bom  at  Ealing,  Middlesex,  England,  in 
1835,  he  studied  at  Charmg  Cross  Hospital  and  at 
the  university  of  London.  As  assistant  surgeon 
in  the  royal  navy  he  sailed  round  the  world  and 
made  many  observations  in  natural  science.  In 
1854  he  became  Professor  of  Natural  History  in 
the  School  of  Mines,  and  Professor  of  Physiology. 
From  1863-69  he  was  professor  in  the  Royal  (S>1- 
le^  of  Surgeons.  He  was  president  of  various 
scientific  societies,  from  1870-72  on  the  London 
School  Board,  and  in  1893  privy  councilor.  Died 
1895.  He  has  been  a  careful  student  of  biology, 
jret  few  men  have  done  more  to  popularize  science 
by  his  lectures  and  his  numerous  writings.  Mr. 
William  M.  Salter  thus  describes  his  social  posi- 
tions (we  abridge  his  account) : 

Society,  he  held,  cam»  into  being  when  mutual  war  gave 
wajr  to  mutual  peace — and  it  "  most  nearly  approaches  per- 
fection as  the  war  of  individual  against  individual  is  most 
strictly  limited."  The  "eternal  competition  of  man  with 
man  and  of  nation  with  nation  "  did  not  please  him.  He  put 
his  hand  on  the  weak  spot  in  the  laborer  s  situation  when  he 
•aid  that  it  is  the  competition  of  laborers  with  one  another 
that  makes  the  capitalist's  strength. 

Huxley  was  no  optimist,  and  yet  he  saw  no  limit  to  the  ex- 
tent to  which  "inteUigence  and  will,  guarded  by  sound  princi- 
ples ai  investigation,  and  organised  in  common  effort,  may 
modify  the  conditions  of  existence  for  a  period  longer  than  that 
covered  by  history."  With  due  regulation  of  its  numbers  and 
due  ordering  of  its  industrial  life,  Huxley  thought  that  a  so- 
ciety might  even  now  eliminate  poverty  and  want  (save  such 
as  arose  from  moral  delinquencies  or  unavoidable  calamities). 
Whether  any  society  would  actually  rise  to  this  height  re- 
mained, of  course,  to  be  seen.  Huxley  was  only  stire  that  if 
some  advance  was  not  made  in  this  direction,  it  was  an  open 
questaoo  whether  the  life  of  the  race  was  worth  preserving. 


If  there  was  no  hope  of  a  large  improvement  of  the  condition 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  human  family,  he  declared  he  should 
welcome  the  advent  of  some  kindly  comet  that  would  sweep 
the  whole  affair  away. 

HY6IEIIE.   See  Sanitary  Science. 

HYNDMAN,  HENRY  MAYERS:  EngUsh  So- 
cialist leader;  bom  in  1842;  educated  at  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.  Taking  his  degree  in  1864, 
he  entered  the  Inner  Temple  m  1 865 ,  but  as  special 
correspondent  for  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  went 
through  the  Italian  campaign  of  1866.  From 
1868-70  he  traveled  through  the  United  States 
and  Australia.  In  1877  he  published  books  on 
"The  Indian  Famine"  and  the  "Crisis  in  India," 
which  brought  prominently  into  public  notice  the 
appalling  condition  of  Indian   affairs.     At  the 

feneral  election  of  1880  he  was  an  tmsuccessful 
ndependent  candidate  for  the  parliamentary 
seat  of  Marylebone,  London.  In  the  same  year, 
with  sever^  others,  he  raised  an  agitation  in 
England  against  Mr.  Gladstone's  "coercion  pol- 
icy in  Ireland,  and  several  times  he  had  narrow 
escapes  from  being  mobbed  by  the  Liberals  for 
his  outspoken  denunciations.  In  Jan.,  1 881,  was 
founded,  mainly  through  his  efforts,  the  Dem- 
ocratic Federation,  which  soon  became  a  dis- 
tinctly Socialist  organization,  and  grew  into  the 
Social  Democratic  Federation.  From  that  time 
forward  he  has  been  closely  identified  with  this 
organization,  speaking  and  writing  imceasingly. 
In  1886  he  was  tried,  with  Messrs.  Bums,  Cham- 
pion, and  Williams,  for  "uttering  sedition  and  in- 
citing to  violence  "  in  a  speech  made  at  a  meeting 
of  the  unemployed  in  Trafalgar  Square.  After  a 
trial  lasting  three  days  they  were  all  acquitted. 
His  first  Socialist  publication  was  "England  for 
All"  (1881),  followed  by  "The  Historic  Basis  of 
Socialism  in  England"  (1883);  "The  Social  Re- 
construction of  England,  a  Siunmary  of  the  Prin- 
ciples of  Socialism  (1884).  He  is  still  the  lead- 
ing member  of  the  Social  Democratic  Federation, 
and  constantly  contributes  to  Justice,  its  organ. 
A  man  of  means,  no  one  has  more  absolutely  de- 
voted his  whole  life  to  the  cause  of  socialism. 
Address:  9  Queen  Anne's  Gate,  St.  James's  Park, 
S.  W.,  London,  England. 


IBSBH,  HENRIK:  Dramatist;  bom  at  Skien, 
Norway,  1828.  Apprenticed  to  a  druggist,  he  early 
left  the  pharmacy  lor  literature.  In  1854  he  was 
appointed  director  of  the  theater  at  Bergen;  1857 
at  Christiania.  In  1866  he  received  a  pension  and 
resided  abroad  at  Dresden,  Munich,  and  Rome 
tin  1 89 1 ,  when  he  returned  to  reside  at  Christiania. 
His  first  drama,  Catilina,  was  not  considered  a 
suocess,  tho  with  marks  of  eenius.  He  then 
turned  to  Norwegian  historical  subjects  in  The 
Banquet  ai  SoUiang  and  other  dramas  and  found 
great  success.  He  then  turned  to  the  satire  of 
society  in  Brand  (1866)  and  other  plays,  with  still 
more  popularity  in  Norway,  and  which  have  been 
translated  into  most  European  languages.  The 
Pillars  of  Society  (1877)  was  followed  by  A  DolVs 
House  (1879);  Ghosts  (1881);  An  Enemy  of  the 
People  (i88a);  Hedda  Gabler  (1890);  The  Master 
Buuder  (189a);  When  We  Dead  Awaken  (1900), 
and  other  dramas  less  known.  These  produc- 
tiotis  have  been  attacked  as  immoral,  and  have 


been  lauded  as  of  the  highest  genius.  They  have 
done  good  service  for  social  reform  by  snowing 
some  of  the  shams  and  weak  spots  of  respectable 
society,  as  in  part  due  to  present  economic  con- 
ditions. Died  1906.  See  G.  B.  Shaw's  Quin- 
tessence of  Ibsenism  (1893) ;  Jaeger's  Henrik  Ibsen 
(1894). 

ICARIA:  A  communistic  settlement  in  the 
United  States,  begun  in  1847,  to  embody  the 
social  ideals  described  in  Cabet's  romance  Voyage 
en  Icarie.  Cabet,  a  Frenchman,  wrote  his  ro- 
mance in  1839,  and  then,  pressed  by  his  friends, 
sought  for  an  opportunity  to  carry  out  his  ideas. 
He  finally  succeeded  in  making  arrangements  for 
an  expenment  on  American  soil.  In  his  journal, 
Le  Populaire,  he  announced  the  purchase  of  a 
considerable  tract  of  land  on  the  Red  River,  Tex., 
and  a  treaty  by  which  Cabet  was  made  the  di- 
rector of  an  intended  colony,  and  the  depositary 
of  all  the  funds,  community  of  property  being 
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the  distinctive  principle  of  the  society.  Accord- 
ingly, in  1 8 48 »  an  expedition  of  sixty-nine  persons 
sailed  to  America  as  an  advance  guard*  leaving 
Cabet  himself  and  another  company  to  follow 
soon  after.  But  difficulties  arose.  They  were 
attacked  by  the  yellow  fever,  and,  unable  to  en- 
dure the  Texan  climate,  the  survivors  abandoned 
their  claims  and  returned  to  New  Orleans.  Here 
Cabet  met  them,  with  400  additional  members. 
News,  however,  had  been  received  in  New  Orleans 
of  the  proclamation  of  the  republic  in  France,  and 
many  felt  tempted  to  return.  Cabet  \vas  de- 
nounced, but  induced  several  hundred  to  keep  on. 
Learning  that  the  Mt>rmons  had  abandoned  their 
settlement  in  Nauvoo,   111,  he  set  out  lor  that 

filace,  and  settled  there  with  his  followen;.  The 
carians  in  Nauvoo  numbered  at  one  time  600. 
They  met  with  some  success  in  cultivating  their 
land,  established  shops,  pursued  trades,  and  set 
up  a  printing-office ;  but  instead  of  rejoicing  in  his 
prosperity,  and  laboring  to  increase  it,  Cabet  was 
dreaming  what  he  might  do  if  he  had  half  a 
milHon,  as  is  evinced  by  his  publication  Wenn  kh 
$^00^000  ha  tie. 

It  is  said  that  Cabet  developed  a  dictatorial 
spirit;  but  this  is  doubtful.  He  was  in  a  difficult 
place,  and  had  many  riv^als  and  enemies.  He 
w^as  even  summoned  back  to  Paris  on  a  trumped- 
up  charge  of  fraud,  but  was  able  to  successfully 
defend  himself  before  the  tribunal.  Returning  to 
Nauvoo,  he  found  it  prospering;  but  dissension 
again  arose,  and  Cabet  was  expelled.  He  went 
with  some  of  his  followers  to  St.  Louis,  where  he 
died,  1856.  His  followers  founded  a  colony  at 
Cheltenham,  which,  however,  did  not  endure. 
Meantime,  the  faction  which  had  remained  at 
Nauvoo,  after  many  years  of  struggle,  decided  to 
reniove*  and  4,000  acres  were  bought  by  the  Nod- 
awajr  River  in  Adams  County,  la.,  in  the  town  of 
Coming,  and  the  colony  moved  there.  Dissen- 
sions were,  however,  not  over,  and,  finally,  in 
1880  two  factions^ — the  Young  Party  and  the  Old 
Party — having  failed  to  live  together,  separated. 
The  property  was  equitably  divided  by  arbitra- 
tors; but  through  a  technicality  the  old  charter 
was  lost,  the  Young  Party  obtaining  a  new  one 
and  the  right  to  the  name,  wnth  the  original 
settlement;  the  Old  Party  found  themselves 
obliged  to  found  a  New  Icaria  a  mile  farther 
east.  The  Young  Party  soon  dissolved.  The 
Old   Party   continued,  but  finally  disbanded  in 

1895- 

The  essential  principles  of  Cabet' s  communism 
were  the  equality  of  all  and  the  brotherhood  of 
man.  Executive  officers  were  elected  every  year, 
who  were,  however,  only  empowered  to  execute 
the  orders  of  their  fellow  citizens,  and  could  not 
so  much  as  buy  a  bushel  of  com  without  being 
authorized  to  do  so  by  the  society.  The  directors 
bought  the  goods  needed  by  the  Icarians  twice  a 
year  at  wholesale.  Each  one  made  known  his 
wants  previously  to  the  semiannual  purchases, 
**To  each  according  to  his  needs;  from  each  ac- 
cording to  his  ability"  was  the  economic  doctrine 
of  the  community.  Marriage  was  essential  ac- 
cording to  Cabet's  scheme,  and  wives  highly 
honored.  Not  only  was  the  strictest  fidelity 
enjoined  upon  the  husbands,  but  they  were  re- 
quired to  render  special  acts  of  homage  to  their 
wives. 

The  government  was  purely  democratic.  Con- 
cerning religion,  the  constitution  of  the  commu- 
nity said:  "The  Icarian  Community  adopts  as 
its  religion  the  religion  of  Christianity  in  its  primi- 


tive purity,  and  its  fundamental  principle  of  fuJI 
temity  of  men  and  of  peoples,*  Sundav  nis 
set  apart  as  a  day  of  rest  and  recreation.  Walk- 
ing, riding,  visiting,  fishing  and  dancing,  with  oc- 
casional amateur  theatricals,  were  the  amuse- 
ments.  In  addition  to  the  national  holidays  th^ 
celebrated  two  of  their  own,  Feb.  3d,  or  the  an- 
niversary of  the  founding  of  the  community,  and 
the  "F^te  de  Mais,'*  or  com  festival. 

They  lived  in  little  houses  in  plots  of  ground 
bright  with  flowers  artmnd  a  central  house, 
where  they  had  their  meals  in  common.  They 
at  one  time  published  a  little  paper,  the  Rtvut 
Icarienne,  See  Albert  Shaw's  Icaria  (1894),  aUo 
Bulletin  of  the  U,  S.  Bureau  of  Labor,  No-  35. 


ILLEGITIMACY:  Illegitimacy  is  a  social  ^h^ 
nomenon,  produced  by  the  conjoint  action  of 
many  different  forces,  both  of  impulse  and  re- 
straint. While  its  varying  rate  is  to  some  extent 
a  register  of  the  moraltone  prevalent  in  commn^ 
nities  governed  by  the  same  laws  and  customs,  it 
cannot  be  assumed  that  in  contrasting  dififennt 
nations,  illegitimacy  must  inevitably  constitute 
an  index  of  equal  value.  A  country  may  have  a 
high  rate  of  illegitimacy,  not  because  its  morals 
are  debased^  but  because  law  and  custom  hinder 
early  marriages,  or  make  possible  the  legitimizar 
tion  of  offspring  by  a  subsequent  majriage.  Again, 
the  practise  of  criminal  abortion  and  the  inten- 
tional prevention  of  conception  may  vitiate  the 
credit  which  might  seem  to  belong  to  a  people 
having  a  very  low  rate  of  illegitimate  births.  In 
Mohammedan  countries  there  is  doubtless  less 
illegitimacy  than  in  most  Christian  lands;  and  be- 
fore the  Gentile  invasion  of  Utah,  an  illegitimate 
birth  is  said  to  have  been  almost  unknown.  But 
making  all  deductions,  it  is  obvious  that  a  differ- 
ence in  the  rate  of  illegitimacy  in  communities  en- 
joying the  same  civilization  and  laws,  must  con- 
stitute to  some  extent  a  register  of  the  popular 
sentiment  regarding  it. 

Nor  does  illegitimacy  necessarily  indicate  lajdty 
of  morals  in  every  direction.  Of  the  mo  then 
of  illegitimate  children.  Miss  Muloch  in  hef 
•"Thoughts  about  Women**  says  that  '* Women 
who  thus  fall  are  by  no  means  the  woret  dt 
their  station.  I  have  heard  it  affirmed  by 
more  than  one  lady  .  .  ,  that  many  of  titem 
of  the  very  best — refined^  intelligent^  truth ji 
and  affectionate.**  To  this  fact  the  greatest 
romance  WTiters — Scott,  Goethe,  Hugo,  Ha 
thome,  Tolstoy  and  George  Eliot — ^have  also 
w^itnessed. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  facts  regarding  ille- 
gitimacy is  the  persistence  of  the  phenomena  wif 
nearly  the  same  frequency  in  the  same  coun 
or  community,  year  after  year.  In  England.  U 
example,  during  the  last  fifteen  years,  the  rate 
illegitimate  births  has  oscillated  between  39 
43  per  thousand  births.  So  uniform  is  tbi 
national  rate  that  the  present  writer  in  tS^\ 
ventured  to  predict  that  of  every  thousand  chjlJ] 
dren  who  should  be  brought  into  the  world 
England  and  Wales  during  the  year  1893,  at  least 
4a  or  43  would  be  illegitimate,  and  that  the  total 
number  of  such  births  would  be  about  38,000, 
When,  in  i8gi>,  the  statistics  relating  to  the  year 
1893  -were  published  in  the  report  of  the  Regis- 
trar-General, these  predictions  were  found  to  be 
exactly  correct.  (V.  '* Illegitimacy,**  p.  9.)  So 
assuredly  can  dependence  be  placed  upon  the 
uniform fty  of  the  law^s  which  govexn  human  — 
duct,  that  the  results  that  will  occtir  tl 
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and  folly  can  be  predicted  years  in  ad- 
rate  of  illegitimacy  for  purposes  of  com- 

may  be  estimated  by  several  different 
Is.  It  may  be  calculated  by  the  propor- 
ich  such  births  bear  to  the  total  population 
untry,  or  by  the  ratio  Which  they  bear  to 
ility  of  births,  or,  best  of  all.  to  the  nimiber 
amed  females  between  the  ages  of  15-45- 
lowing  table  gives  for  several  countries  the 
illegitimacy  per  10,000  population  during 
riods:  the  first  for  the  years  1880-81,  the 
for  the  four  years  190 1-4: 


COUNTRIBS 

Two  years 
1880-81 

Pour  years 
1901-4 

6a 
64 
59 

3S 

33 
35 
23 

25 

Vs 

18 

57 

5a 

48 

33 
32 

30 
35 

aj 

aa 

aa 

17 

And. 

la 

andWales 

II 

5 

America  would  compare  with  other  na- 
i  this  respect,  there  are  no  means  of  tell- 
fo  civilized  country  on  the  globe  is  so  des- 
>{  information  regarding  the  "Movement 
Population"  in  this  and  other  respects 
United  States.  Since  none  can  tell  the 
•  of  suicides  or  murders  which  annually 
jvithin  the  American  borders,  it  is  not 
expected  that  the  number  of  births  be 

fagts  are  evident  from  the  foregoing  fig- 
Compared  with  the  rates  of  twenty  years 
t  would  appear  that,  with  few  exceptions, 
lacy  is  slowly  decreasing.     But  to  what 
;  due  this  great  diversity  in  tendency  to 
slationships  which  these  figures  make  ap- 
(i)  It  cannot  be  due  to  relictions  faitn, 
s  that  means  the  acceptance  of  a  particu- 
d.     A  higher  appreciation  of  chastity  can- 
not oe  ascribed  to  Protestantism,  for 
in  Norway  and  Sweden,  in  Scotland 
and  Denmark  the  rate  of  illegitimacy 
is  far  greater  than  in  Ireland  where 
cism  has  tne  stronger  hold.     A  superior 
efficiency  cannot  be  detected  in  Cathol- 
s  a  deterrent  from  passional  irregularity; 
.  Austria,  in  Saxony  and  Bavaria  the  rate 
Ardy  far  exceeds  that  of  England  and 
d.     Even  if  two  nations  of  even  greater 
nee  in  faith — Christian  and  non-Christian 
sntrasted  the  advantage  is  not  as  we  might 
5.     Take  Japan,  for  example.     Its  chief 
s  force  is  Buddhism.     In  1902  the  pro- 
of illegitimacy  to  total  population   of 
was  30 — a  rate  surpassed  by  five  of  the 
of  Europe,  three  Catholic  and  two  Prot- 
In   England,   the  counties   of  Norfolk 
ereford    during   four   years    (i 8991-1902) 
about  the  same  proportion  of  illegitimate 
is  were  bom  in  the  northern  and  central 
«s  of  Japan. 

rhe  differences  in  rate  of  illegitimacy  can- 
ascribed  to  differences  in  degree  of  cdu- 
Districts   or  countries  where   a  high 


standard  of  elementary  education  prevails  show 
no  superiority  over  those  where  ignorance  is  the 
rule.  In  Fraace,  excluding  Pans,  it  has  been 
noted  that  illegitimacy  is  least  in  departments 
where  illiteracy  is  most  general. 

(3)  In  proportion  to  the  total  number  of 
births,  the  rate  of  illegitimacy  is  often  greater  in 
the  country  districts  than  in  large  cities. 

Contrast,  for  instance,  the  rate  of  illegitimate 
births  in  three  great  cities  of  England  with  the 
rate  which  prevails  in  certain  rural  districts  of 
the  same  land: 


City 

190 1 

190a 

1903 

1904 

X905 

London 

37 
33 
27 

58 
64 
59 

36 
40 
3» 

57 
61 
60 

36 
35 
3i 

61 

38 
39 
35 

1% 
58 

38 
40 

30 

11 

Region 
Cumberland 

Norfolk 

North  Wales 

Outside  of  England,  however,  this  rule  appears 
reversed.  Paris,  Vienna,  Berlin,  and  other  cap- 
ital cities  show  a  hip^her  rate  of  illegitimacy  than 
prevails  in  rural  districts  about  tinem.  In  the 
case  of  Paris,  this  is  largel]r  due  to  the  number  of 
working  people  whose  unions,  unauthorized  by 
Church  or  State,  are  orderly  and  decent  in  other 
respects.  Dr.  Bertillon  has  estimated  these  to 
be  about  10  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  of 
homes. 

(4)  A  high  rate  of  illegitimacy  is  not  due  to 
poverty  or  chronic  want.  In  North  Ireland, 
where  prosperity  is  greatest,  the  proportion  of 
such  births  is  far  greater,  every  year,  tnan  in  the 
south  and  west  of  Ireland  where  destitution  is 
more  general.  An  interesting  comparison  is 
afforded  by  certain  registration  districts  of 
London.  In  this  city,  the  fashionable  and  aris- 
tocratic quarters  are  in  the  West  End;  the  dis- 
tricts which  make  up  the  East  tnd  of  London 
are  densely  populated  by  the  poorer  class.  The 
following  table  gives  the  rate  of  illegitimacy  to 
each  thousand  oirths  during  four  consecutive 
years: 


London 


East  End: 

Stepney 

Bethnal  Green 

Mile  End.  Old  town . . . 

Whitechapel 

West  End: 

St.  George.  Hanover  Square 

Kensington 

Fulham 

St.  Marylebone 


190 1 

190a 

1903 

1904 

la 

II 

9 

10 

13 

la 

J5 

14 

J5 

II 

13 

16 

22 

ao 

94 

34 

40 

52 

45 

47 

48 

49 

44 

45 

43 

43 

4a 

45 

i8a 

181 

186 

185 

1 90s 


18 

M 

19 

45 

49 

45 

198 


It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  in  a  great  city  like 
London,  the  quarters  where  dwell  the  poorest  of 
its  population  are  the  districts  least  affected  by 
illegitimacy  of  births.  This  characteristic  per- 
sists in  the  same  neighborhoods  year  after  year. 
In  1876  fiJmost  the  same  differences  were  to  be 
found. 

For  the  real  causes  of  that  singular  difference 
in  proclivity  toward  illegitimacy,  whether  in  na- 
tions or  neighborhoods,  one  must  look  to  certain 
hereditary  mfluences.  This  does  not  mean  that 
some  mysterious  and  inscrutable  force  impels  one 
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class  of  people  more  than  another  either  to  ir- 
regular relations  or  to  vice  and  crime;  but  only 
that  in  different  nations  and  in  -different  com- 
munities, even  granting  proclivity  to  be  the  same, 
the  deterretU  influences  are  unequally  felt.  Cer- 
tainly, one  of  the  strongest  deterrents  from  wrong- 
doing is  the  condemnation  of  public  sentiment. 
In  whatever  community  or  country  the  birth  of 
an  illegitimate  child  is  lightly  regarded  as  a  mis- 
hap by  no  means  of  infrequent  occurrence  among 
neighbors  and  relatives,  there  the  annual  rate  of 
illegitimacy  will  be  greater  than  where  such  a 
birth  inflicts  upon  the  mother  a  stigma  of  dis- 
grace. We  see  the  effect  of  sentiment  exempli- 
ned  in  other  phases  of  human  conduct;  where 
private  vengeance  is  secretly  condoned  and  ap- 
proved, as  in  Corsica  and  Sicily,  there  assassina- 
tions will  take  the  place  of  appeal  to  law;  where 
divorce  brings  no  obloquy,  there  divorces  will  be 
frequent,  and  where  the  Ivnching  of  negroes  for 
certain  crimes  is  regarded  with  approval,  there 
appeal  to  lynch  law  will  constantly  occur.  To 
weigh  this  subtle  influence  of  opinion,  to  ascer- 
tain how  far  it  obtains  in  one  community  more 
than  in  another,  is  only  possible  by  a  study  of 
its  effect  upon  human  conduct  generation  after 
generation. 

Illegitimacy  in  nearly  all  European  countries 
appears  to  be  slowly  decreasing.  This  is  evi- 
dent from  the  figures  given  in  the  first  table  herein 
presented.  In  England  and  Wales,  the  illegiti- 
mate birth-rate,  when  calculated  upon  the  total 
number  of  unmarried  women  between  the  ages  of 
fifteen  and  forty-five,  for  periods  of  three  years 
immediately  following  the  census  year  indicates 
a  reduction  of  50  per  cent  from  the  rate  prevail- 
ing thirty-five  years  ago. 

England  and  Walbs 


Years 


1870-72 
1880-8 a 
1890-93 
1900-2 . 
1903.... 

1904 

1905... 


Rate 
per  10,000 


170 
141 
los 
8s 
84 
84 
83 


Little  can  be  said  regarding  the  lessening  of  il- 
legitimacy. In  some  countries,  legislation  which 
should  remove  all  impediments  to  marriage  would 
undoubtedly  have  effect;  but  probably  it  would 
tend  to  increase  the  number  01  unhappy  unions, 
and  the  tendency  to  divorce.  Everywhere  a 
strong  social  condemnation  appears  to  decrease 
prevalence;  but  pushed  too  far,  even  this  may 
provoke  a  tendency  to  infanticide.  One  may  be 
fairly  confident,  however,  that  whatever  makes 
for  the  sincerest  and  widest  appreciation  of  con- 
jugal life  and  domestic  happiness  will  tend  to 
diminish  those  transitory  and  irregular  relation- 
ships from  which  come  the  majority  of  illegiti- 
mate births. 

Bibliography:  Illegitimacy  and  the  Influence  of  Seasons  upon 
Conduct,  by  Albert  Leffingwell.  M.D.  (1892);  Sixty-seventh 
Report  of  Registrar-General  of  Births,  etc.  En^and  and 
Wales  (1904).  See  also  Marriage;  Divorce;  Prostitu- 
tion. 

Albert  Leffingwell. 

ILLITERACY:  One  of  the  main  indications  of 
the  advance  of  civilization  in  modem  times  is  the 
spread  of  popular  education.     Nevertheless  the 


number  of  illiterates,  even  in  many  civilized  ooun- 
tries,  is  still  very  large.  In  the  United  States  the 
proportion  of  illiterates  is  kept  lan;e  bv  the 
illiteracy  of  the  colored  population  ana  by  thatd 
some  classes  of  immigrants. 


WORLD   STATISTICS 

Per  Cent  op  Population  over  Twblvb  Ybars  Unable  to 
Read  and  Write  > 


Country 


Germany 

Norway 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

New  Zealand 

France 

United  Kingdom. . 

Australia 

Holland 

United  Stages 

Belgium 

Austria 

Italy 

Spam 

Russia  (in  Europe) 


1840 

1890 

18 

4 

3 

30 

3 

ao 

5 

7 

53 

15 

4t 

10 

30 

14 

30 

13 

5S 

so 

79 

45 

84 

li 

98 

85 

>  Mainly  from  a  table  compiled  by  Profc___. 

"Civilization  Tables"  in  "The  Story  of  New  Zealand." 


Analysis  op  Illiteracy  in  thb  Unitbd  Statbb  op  Pbiiomi 
AT  LEAST  Ten  Years  op  Aob> 


Total 

Males 

Females 

White 

Negro 

Native  white 
Foreign  bom 


No. 


6.180.069* 


3,OX  1,934 
3.168.845 
3.900.746 
3.853.194 
X.913.6ZI 
1.287.13s 


Per  Cent 


Z900 


10.7 


zo.i 
zi.a 

6.3 
44-5' 

4.6 
Z3.9 


1890 


13.3 


iSSo 


13.4 
14-4 
7.7 
157-1 
6.  a 
13.1 


17.0 

18.2 
9-4 

"8.7" 
ia.0 


I  Prom  the  Twelfth  Census. 

>  Of  these.  15.5  can  read  bat  not  write. 


Per  Cent  op  White  Malb  Population  Illiterate,  si  to 
94  Years  op  Age  (Censas  X900) 


Division 

White 
Male 

NaUve 

ForrigB 
Born 

New  England 

n 

7-5 
11.9 
a.3 
1-9 
XI. t 
8.7 
4-9 

X.6 

1.4 
1.9 

7.x 

Z9.0 

5:J 

tl.9 

7.8 
3.0 
3.1 
0.5 

'li 

n 

aS-7 

17J 
6.9 

Southern  North  Atlantic^ 

Northern  South  Atlantic* 

Southern  South  Atlantic* 

Eastern  North  Central* 

Western  North  Central* 

Eastern  South  Central* 

Western  South  Central^ 

Rocky  Mountains* 

Basin  and  plateau* 

Pacific>o 

United  States 

SO 

3.8 

19  0 

^  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania. 
2  Delaware,  Maryland,  District  of  Columbia.  Vitgisiia,  West 
Virginia. 

*  North  and  South  Carolina.  Georgia,  Florida. 

*  Ohio.  Indiana,  Illinois.  Michigan.  WuoonaUi. 

*  Minnesota,  Iowa.  Missouri.  North  and  South  Dakou, 
Nebraska,  Kansas. 

*  Kentucky.  Tennessee,  Alabama,  Misnntppi. 

7  Louisiana,  Arkansas.  Indian  Territory.  OldahofBB.  Texas. 

*  Montana.  Idaho.  Wyoming,  Colorado,  New  T' 

*  Arizona,  Utah,  Nevada. 
^°  Washington,  Oregon,  California. 
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tUe^timacy 
TininignitioB 


Illiteracy  in  thb  Unitbd  Kingdom 
Per  cent  signing  marriage  registers  by  mark. 


Ybar 


England  and  Wales 


Males 39.7    Females.. 

**    23.8       ;;     .. 

"     12.6 

**     1-9 

Scotland 

Males 1 . 7  I  Females. . 

Ireland 
Males xo . 4  I  Females. . 


49.0 

33.x 

IS. 5 

2.3 


8.0 


:    recruits    in    the    United    Kingdom    raised 
-4,  92  per  cent  could  read  and  write,  0.6  per 
could  read  only,  and  i  .0  could  neither  read 
write. 

ography:  Rt ports  of  tht  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
i;  Report  of  Ike  Board  of  Education  for  Great  Britain,  etc. 

[MI6RATI0II:  In  America  the  term  "immi- 
ion"  is  usually  applied  to  the  movement  of 
ilation  to  the  United  States  since  the  found- 
of  the  national  government,  as  contrasted 
.  the  ''colonization"  of  eariier  periods.  In 
thirteen  original  states  the  pioneers  were 
lically  all  Teutonic  and  Celtic, — British.  Irish, 
ch,  and  German, — with  a  few  French,  Portu- 
«,  and  Swedes.  The  total  population  of  the 
».  in  1790  was  about  4,000,000  souls,  and  it  is 
nated  that  the  total  immigration  from  that 
;  to  1820,  when  records  first  began  to  be  kept, 
about  250,000  souls. 

he  total  immigration  since  1820,  by  decades, 
been  as  follows: 

i8ai  to  1830 143.439 

183 1  to  1840 599.125 

184 1  to  1850 1.7 13.25  X 

x8si  to  x86o 3.598.214 

1861  to  1870 2,314.824 

1871  to  1880 2.812, 19X 

z88x  to  1890 5.246,613 

189X  to  1900 3.687.564 

190X  to  X905 3.833.076 

Total — 182 X  to  X90S 32.948.297 

he  largest  annual  totals  in  recent  years  have 
I  as  follows: 

1882 788.992 

1892 623.084 

1902 648,743 

X903 857.046 

X904 812.870 

1905 1.026,499 

he  only  times  when  immigrants  have  exceeded 
T  cent  of  the  population  into  which  they  came 
B  J847-54.  1870.  1873,  1881-83,  and  1903-5- 
he  number  of  emigrants  cannot  be  accurately 
ed  but  probably  averages  between  one  quar- 
and  one  third  of  the  arrivals.  In  1905  over 
per  cent  of  immigrants  arriving  had  been  in 

U.  S.  before;  many  go  back  and  forth  a 
iber  of  times. 

ximigration  is  due  in  general  to  a  desire  to 
efit  one's  condition.  This  is  proved  by  the 
iriable  relation  between  the  number  of  im- 
migrants and  industrial  conditions  in 
■^  this  country.     Other  causes  are  reli- 

gious persecution  and  political  op- 
pression abroad;  the  solicitation  and 
stance  of  friends  and  relatives  in  the  U.  S  ; 

increased  facilities  and  diminished  cost  of 
/el;  the  efforts  of  foreign  governments,  mu- 


nicipalities and  charitable  organizations  to  rid 
themselves  of  the  burden  of  dependents  and  de- 
linquents; and  last  and  most  important,  the  so- 
licitation of  steamship  agents  both  abroad  and 
in  this  country.  Owing  to  the  last  factor,  much 
of  the  present  immigration  is  not  a  spontaneous 
movement  of  population,  but  one  artificiallv 
stimulated  by  tne  transportation  interests,  whicn 
make  a  profit  of  $15  to  $20  on  each  immigrant. 
The  tariff  also  operates  as  a  cause  by  makmg  it 
easier  for  the  workman  to  come  than  the  goods 
which  he  produces. 

The  most  important  characteristic  of  recent  im- 
migration, next  to  the  increase  in  its  volume,  is 
the  change  in  its  racial  composition.     There  were 

three  principal  waves  of  migration 

during  the  nineteenth  century:  one 
•^f^Y^      oi  the  Irish,  beginning  in  the  forties 

and   following   the   potato   famine; 

another  of  the  Germans,  caused  by 
the  revolution  of  1848  and  the  subsequent  politi- 
cal upheavals ;  and  the  third,  somewhat  later,  from 
the  Scandinavian  countries.  Up  to  1880  the 
bulk  of  immigration  was  from  Teutonic  stock, 
akin  in  habits  and  institutions  to  the  original 
settlers.  In  the  last  twenty-five  years,  however, 
a  profound  change  has  occurred,  and  the  immi- 
gration of  to-da)r  is  chiefly  of  Iberic,  Slavic,  Se- 
mitic, and  Asiatic  races. 

This  is  brought  out  by  the  fact  that  in  1860 
immigrants  from  Austria-Hungary,  Italy,  Poland, 
and  Russia  were  about  one  hundredth  of  those 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  Germany,  and 
Scandinavia;  in  1880,  about  one  tenth;  in  1894, 
nearly  equal  to  it;  in  1902,  three  and  one  half 
timess  as  great.  If  we  compare  the  total  immi- 
gration of  certain  nationalities  for  the  period 
1 82 1  to  1902  with  that  for  the  year  1903,  we  find 
the  following  result: 


Country 


Austria-Hungary 

England,  Wales 

Germany 

Ireland 

Italy 

Norway,  Sweden 

Russia,  Poland 

British  North  America. 


x82x  to  X903 


Number 


x.3x6,9X4 
2.739.937 
5,098,005 
3,944.369 
x.358.597 
X.334.93X 
x.xo6,363 
x.050,683 


Per 

cent 


6.5 
X3-4 
34.9 
19. 3 
6.7 
6.6 
54 
SI 


1903 


Ntunber 


306.0  XX 

36,319 
40,086 
35.300 

330,633 
70,489 

136.093 


Per 
cent 


34.0 
3.0 
4.7 
4.1 

36.9 

8.3 

X5.9 


In  1905,  of  the  total  immigration,  58.3  per  cent 
was  Slavic  and  Iberic,  and  34.6  per  cent  was 
Teutonic  and  Celtic.  The  immigration  from  Asia 
was  23,925,  or  2.3  per  cent  of  the  total,  including 
1,971  Chinese. 

The  largest  elements  in  recent  immigration 
have  been  as  follows: 


1904 

1905 

Southern  Italian 

159.32? 

106,336 
67.757 
74.790 
61,029 

X85.44S 
129.9x0 

6a.a84 

Hebrew 

Polish 

German 

Scandinavian 

The  economic  gain  from  immigration  is,  of 
course,  immense,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  give 
it  a  money  value.  The  amount  of  money  brought 
by  immigrants  in  1905  was  over  $25,000,000,  or 
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about  $25  per  capita.  Much  of  this  sum,  as  well 
as  the  passage  money  of  probably  one  half  of  the 
immigrants,  was  wholly  or  partially  furnished  by 
friends  or  relatives  in  the  United  States.  The 
more' intellig[ent  races,  as  a  rule,  bring  the  most 
money.  It  is  probable  that  the  savings  and  re- 
mittances sent  home  annually  by  immigrants  al- 
ready here  amount  to  from  two  to  three  times  the 
amount  brought  in  each  year. 

Of  the  total  immigration,  only  about  15  per 
cent  are  skilled  or  professional  persons.  About 
80  per  cent  are  entirely  unskilled,  and  without 
knowledge  of  any  trade  or  means  of  livelihood. 
The  countries  of  northwestern  Euroj^e  furnish 
the  largest  proportions  of  skilled  immigrants. 

The  total  illiteracy  of  immigrants  over  fourteen 
years  of  age,  in  1905,  was  26.2  per  cent.  The  fe- 
males are,  in  general,  more  illiterate  than  the 
males.  The  illiteracy  of  the  races  contributing 
more  than  2,000  immigrants  was  for  the  same 
year  as  follows: 

Northern  and  Wbstbrn  Europe 
(Chiefly  Teutonic  and  Celtic) 

Scandinavian 0.6 

Scotch 0.7 

English 1.3 

Bohemian  and  Moravian 1.7 

Finnish 1.8 

French 2.7 

Irish 3-8 

German 42 

Dutch  and  Flemish 5.3 

Italian  (North) 140 

Average 3.7 

Southern  and  Eastern  Europe 
(Chiefly  Slavic  and  Celtic) 

Spanish 10 .  z 

Magyar 1 1 . 6 

Greek 22.4 

Slovak 25 .  o 

Rimianian 28 . 8 

Russian 30.8 

Croatian  and  Slovenian 38 . 2 

Dalmatian,  Bosnian  and  Herzegovinian 38.4 

Bulgarian,  Servian  and  Montenegrin 38.9 

Polish 39 . 6 

Italian  ^South) 56.4 

Lithuanian 56 . 9 

Ruthenian 62.6 

Portuguese 66 . 7 

Average 42.2 

Other  Races 

Chinese 5.0 

Cuban 7.7 

African  (black) 15.8 

Hebrew 23.3 

Japanese 39.3 

Syrian 53.6 

In  1900,  of  the  10,356,644  foreign  bom  in  the 
U.  S.,  the  North  Atlantic  division  contained  22.6 
per  cent;  the  North  Central,  15.8  percent;  the 
Western,  20.7  per  cent;  leaving  only  4.6  per  cent 
for  the  South  (Jcntral  and  South  Atlantic  aivisions 
combined.     This  shows  the  tendency  of  immi- 

f rants  to  settle  in  certain  sections  of  the  country, 
ndeed,  of  the  total  immigration  of  1905,  65.3  per 
cent  were  destined  to  Illinois,  Massachusetts,  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania,  andonly  8.7  per  cent  to 
the  Southern  and  Western  States.  Within  these 
states  the  recent  immigrants,  in  contrast  with  the 
earlier  ones,  tend,  almost  entirely,  to  live  in  the 
large  cities.  Thus,  in  1900,  the  foreign  bom  who 
were  one  eighth  of  the  total  population  furnished 
one  fourth  of  the  population  of  the  cities.  South- 
western Europe  furnishes  three  times  as  many 
inhabitants  as  northwestern  Europe  to  the  slums 
of    Baltimore,   nineteen   times  as  many  to  the 


slums  of  New  York,  twenty  tbxies  as  many  to  the 
slums  of  Chicago,  and  seventy-one  times  as  many 
to  the  slums  of  Philadelphia. 

In  1899  the  total  immigration  was  divided  ai 
to  religious  belief  as  follows:  Roman  Catholics, 
52.1  per  cent;  Protestants,  18.5  per  cent;  Jews, 
10.4  per  cent;  Greek  Catholics,  4.0  per  cent; 
Brahmans  and  Buddhists,  0.9  per  cent;  misod- 
laneous,  13.9  per  cent. 

The  good  effects  of  immigration  in  building  op 
the  country  and  developing  its  industries  are  10 
obvious  as  not  to  need  discussion. 

The  bad  effects  of  immigration  are  due  both 
to  those  whom  it  introduces  and  to  those  whom 
it  prevents  being  introduced.  Considering  the 
second  effect  first,  it  is  a  fact  that  the  recent  lai]ge 
immigration  of  unskilled  and  illiter> 
■Bift,,^  ate  races  has  turned  the  more  skiHed 
and  intelligent  of  all  races  to  the 
other  countries.  But  more  important 
still  is  the  lowering  of  the  birth-rate  ol  thoie 
already  here  and  ultimately  of  the  immigrants 
themselves,  and  in  raising  the  birth-rate  In  the 
countries  from  which  the  mimigrants  come,  thns 
keeping  the  source  of  the  flow  nnt^iminUhtJA 
The  number  of  white  children  in  the  U.  S.  five 
years  of  age  to  1,000  white  females  fifteen  to 
forty-nine  years  of  age  has  fallen  steadily  from 
781  in  1830  to  465  in  1900;  although  in  the  South, 
which  has  received  practically  no  immisnnti, 
the  birth-rate  has  been  nearly  constant.  *\jnder 
a  system  of  unselected  immigration,  all  the  ben- 
efits which  might  accrue  from  a  careful  selecticm 
of  the  best  specimens  of  European  races  and  their 
interbreeding  to  produce  a  still  finer  race  here  win 
be  lost. 

Immigration  has  stimulated  the  development 
of  the  factory  and  industrial  system,  and  this  has, 
in  turn,  produced  an  ccononuc  and  social  strati- 
fication. There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  it 
tends  to  retard,  at  least  in  certain  lines  of  work, 
the  operation  of  the  general  tendency  toward 
rising  wages.  It  is  true  that  the  volume  of  im- 
migration is  sensitive  to  the  law  of  supply  and  de^ 
mand,  but  the  fact  that  many  recent  arrivals 
have  a  low  standard  of  living  tends  to  nullify  the 
working  of  this  law.  This  low  standard  and  the 
accompanying  ignorance  are  responsible  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  sweat-shop  and  padxxme  sytUaaoM 
of  labor,  as  well  as  much  unemployment  at  cer- 
tain periods. 

Immigration  tends  to  retard  the  elimination  of 
illiteracy  in  this  country.  In  1900  the  average 
was  4.6  per  cent  for  native  whit^,  as  compared 
with  12.9  per  cent  for  foreign  whites.  The  fact 
that  the  illiteracy  of  the  children  of  immigiants 
was  only  i  .6  per  cent,  as  compared  with  5.7  ft* 
the  children  of  natives,  is  due  to  the  settlement  ol 
the  former  in  states  where  education  ia  well  de- 
veloped and  compulsory. 

In  regard  to  criminal  tendency,  m 

Criminal     ^^"^  *^**»  comparing  male  prisonen 

Tendency    ^'^^^  *^®  ^^^^  population  of  vothtf 
^    age,  in  1890,  the  numbers  per  mil- 
lion were  as  follows: 

Native  white,  native  parents s.sSs 

Native  white,  foreign  parents 6,74J 

Native  white — total 3ii4S 

Foreign  white S.ayo 

In  other  words,  the  foreign  whites  were  nearly 
one  and  one  half  times  as  criminal  as  the  natives 
of  native  parentage;  and  the  natives  of  foreign 
I)arentage  were  o\er  three  time?  ai  criminal. 

Comparing  male  juvenile  offenders  with  the 
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population  of  school  age.  for  the  North 
ic  division,  we  find  the  figures  to  be,  per 
L,  as  follows: 

(ative  white,  native  parents 855 

Native  white,  foreign  parents a, 740 

foreign  white 9.353 

i  means  that  the  children  of  immigrants  are 
one  quarter  more  criminal  than  the  immi- 
themselves,  and  more  than  three  times  as 
al  as  the  children  of  natives, 
lierants  are  also  responsible  for  the  in- 
01  various  diseases  such  as  trachoma,  tu- 
3sis,  and  smallpox,  and  their  ignorance  in- 
creases the  difficulty  of  sanitation. 
The  last  epidemic  of  yellow  fever  in 
M         New  Orleans  was  largely  due  to  this 
M^    cause.     The  foreipi-bom  population 
^     in  1890  also  furnished  two  and  one 
third  times  its  normal  proportion  of 
persons ;  and  the  males  of  foreign  birth  and 
age  furnished  three  times  as  many  paupers 
llion  of  voting  population  as  those  of  native 
ind  parentage.     The  proportion  of  paupers 
re  foreign  bom  has  increased  steadily  smce 

[904  there  were  44,985  alien  inmates  of 
reformatory  and  charitable  institutions  in 
S.,  of  whom  more  than  one  half  were  in 
:husetts.  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  Illi- 
An  alien  population,  1.3  per  cent  of  the 
x>pulation,  furnished  1 1  per  cent  of  all  the 
»  of  these  institutions. 
U.  S.  took  the  control  of  immigration 
from  the  states  in  1882.  The  princi- 
pal laws  at  present  in  force  are  the 
Act  of  Marcn  3,  1903,  the  Contract 
Labor  acts  of  Feb.  26,  1885,  and  Feb. 
ly,  and  the  Chinese  Exclusion  acts. 
Act  of  1903  provides  for  a  head- tax  of  $2 
ry  alien  not  a  citizen  of  the  U.  S.,  Canada, 
Newfoundland,  or  Mexico.  It  excludes 
idmission  to  the  U.  S.  the  following:  (i) 
(2)  insane  persons;  (3)  epileptics;  (4)  per- 
ho  have  been  insane  within  five  years  pre- 
o  arrival;  (5)  i)ersons  who  have  had  two  or 
.ttacksof  insanity  at  any  time  previous;  (6) 
^;  (7)  persons  likely  to  become  a  public 
;  (8)  professional  beggars;  (9)  persons 
d  with  a  loathsome  or  with  a  dangerous 
ious  disease;  (10)  persons  who  have  been 
ted  of  a  felony  or  other  crime  or  misde- 
r  involving  moral  turpitude,  not  including 
convicted  of  purely  political  offenses;  (11) 
imists;  (12)  anarchists,  or  persons  who 
i  in  or  advocate  the  overthrow  by  force  or 
»  of  the  government  of  the  U.  S.  or  of  all 
unent  or  of  all  forms  of  law,  or  the  assassin- 
>f  public  officials;  (13)  prostitutes;  (14)  per- 
rho  procure  or  attempt  to  bring  in  prosti- 
JT  women  for  the  purpose  of  prostitution ; 
K>se  who  have  been  within  one  year  from 
te  of  application  for  admission  to  the  U.  S., 
ed  as  being  under  offers,  solicitations,  prom- 
agreements  to  perform  labor  or  service  of 
land  therein;  (16)  any  person  whose  ticket 
lajge  is  paid  for  with  the  money  of  another, 
>  is  assisted  by  others  to  come,  unless  it  is 
itively  and  sati^actorily  shown  that  such 
.  does  not  belong  to  one  of  the  foregoing 
ed  classes;  but  any  person  in  the  U.  S.  may 
yr  a  relative  or  friend  without  thereby  put- 
le  burden  of  this  proof  upon  the  immigrant. 
Contract  Labor  laws  exclude  all  alien  la- 


borers, mechanics  or  artizans  who  are  under  con- 
tract, express  or  implied,  to  perform  labor  in  the 
U.  S.  They  do  not  apply  to  skilled  laborers,  if 
others  of  like  Idnd  unemployed  cannot  be  found 
in  this  country,  to  professional  actors,  artists, 
lecturers,  singers,  ministers  of  any  religious  de- 
nomination, professors  for  colleges  or  seminaries, 
persons  belonging  to  any  recognized  learned  pro- 
fession, or  persons  employed  strictly  as  personal 
or  domestic  servants. 

Under  the  Chinese  Exclusion  acts  all  Chinese 
are  now  excluded  except:  (i)  officials;  (2)  teach- 
ers; (3)  students;  (4)  merchants;  (5)  travelers  for 
curiosity  or  pleasure  (these  five  classes  of  per- 
sons must  have  certificates  of  identification  from 
the  Chinese  Government  or  the  government  of 
which  they  are  subjects) ;  (6)  Chinese  merchants 
domiciled  here  who  have  temporarily  departed 
(these  must  have  certificates  required  by  the  Act 
of  Nov.  3,  1893);  (7)  minor  children  of  domiciled 
merchants;  (8)  wives  of  officials;  (9)  personal 
servants  of  officials;  (10)  Chinese  laborers  reg- 
istered under  the  ** Geary"  Act  of  May  5,  1892. 

The  Act  of  1903  provides  that  persons  becom- 
ing a  public  charge  within  two  years  after  landing 
from  causes  arising  prior  thereto  shall  be  de- 

E>rted,  and  that  persons  entering  in  violation  of 
w  may  be  deported  within  three  years  to  the 
country  whence  they  came.  In  1905  there  were 
11,480  debarred  and  845  returned.  In  general 
the  percentage  of  debarred  and  returned,  to  the 
total  immigration,  varies  from  0.4  to  1.4. 

It  has  b^n  proposed  to  strengthen  the  present 
laws  by  increasing  the  head-tax,  defining  more 
accurately  the  term  "liable  to  become  a  public 
charge,"  and  by  excluding  those  who  cannot  read 
in  any  language.  The  last  provision  passed 
Congress  in  1897,  but  was  vetoed  by  President 
Cleveland.  Prbscott  F.  Hall. 

Of  the  whole  number  of  immigrants  in  the  fiscal  year  ending 

June  ^o,  X906,  880,036  came  through  the  customs  district  of 
Tew  York,  54.064  through  Baltimore,  62.229  through  Boston, 
93,186  through  Philadelphia,  4.138  through  San  Francisco, 
and  77.083  through  other  ports;  also  43.997  through  Canadian 
ports. 

The  reported  occupations  of  inunigrants  arriving  during  the 
fiscal  year  1906  were  as  follows:  Laborers.  226,345;  servants, 
115.984:  fann  laborers.  239.125;  tailors,  26,982;  merchants 
and  dealers,  17.054:  carpenters,  18.185;  shoemakers,  12.622; 
clerks,  11,345:  mariners.  8.737:  miners.  8.7x7.  The  number 
of  professicinal  immigrants  (including  1.1x7  actors,  3,324 
engineers,  x.^ix  musicians,  and  2,07  x  teachers)  was  13,766; 
of  skilled  laborers.  177.122;  miscellaneous  (including  un- 
skilled). 624,387:  no  occupation  (including  children  under 
fourteen  years  of  age).  285.460. 

The  total  number  of  luien  immigrants  refused  admission 
to  the  U.  S.  in  the  fiteal  year  ending  1905  was  13.432, 
of  which  71069  were  paupters  or  persons  likely  to  become  public 
charges.  2.273  persons  with  loathsome  or  contagious  diseases, 
2,3x4  contract  laborers.  139  insane.  02  idiots,  205  convicts. 
30  prostitutes.  2  persons  who  attempted  to  bring  in  prostitutes. 
61  returned  in  one  year  after  landing^  615  returned  within 
three  years  because  here  in  violation  of  law. 

More  than  one  quarter  of  recent  immigration  is  Italian, 
nearly  one  quarter  Hungarian;  more  than  one  half  are  Italian, 
Hungarian  or  Russian  Tlargely  Hebrew).  Their  percentage 
of  illiteracy  is  respectively,  43.  24  and  25  per  cent. 

Mr.  Robert  Hunter,  of  the  University  Settle- 
ment in  New  York,  says: 

The  fathers  and  mothers  of  the  American  children  can  be 
chosen,  and  it  is  in  the  power  of  (Congress  to  decide  upon  what 
merits.  .  .  .  No  nation  has  ever  had  a  social  responsibility  of 
greater  magnitude.  The  future  of  American  society,  indus- 
try, religious  faith,  political  institutions,  may  be  deaded  in  a 
way  quite  marvelous  by  the  governing  powers  of  this  country. 
The  worst  aspect  of  the  whole  matter  is  that  the  selfish  forces 
interested  in  promoting  immigration  in  every  conceivable 
way  are  deciding  all  these  questions  for  us.  The  ones  who 
come  and  the  numbers  who  come  depend  largdy  upon  the 
steamship  companies.  Whether  we  have  more  Hmigaiiaiis 
than  Italians,  or  Syrians  than  Greeks,  or  Scandinaviaaa  than 
Slavs,  depends  to  a  very  large  extent  upoa  their  ports,  their 
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rKKijTt  ntcs  aiyi  t?vsr  tacceM  :r.  a^ivertuisx  a&d  lOfcidtiac- 
rrTlbelicrre  tiiat  t'r^  ci»nU7  tsay  be  reiaed  by  ksTxss  the 
YfJiirot  MzA  'i^al^ty  of  isaszismlira  tusx/tz  esurely  to  toe  de- 
CMKMi  of  tsw  iuaauiu:>  cogc;4i^7rt.  .  .  .  Tbe  sjc!!  of  their 
Mfcn*-*  '5ed'3e«  vaetber  w«  trail  r^*>'e  oat  vux  or  another 
o'yrae  :r.  «rea*.  minn  to  crjr  fr.om,  .  .  .  If  ve  Let  the  s'jeara- 
tr.:>  a>R;;Ar.;««  aa'i  tive  railrcAls.  var.tir^  ch«ap  labor,  alorc. 
•we  ir-*::  K/>t  4ed'>  wha*.  :s;m:iiEn£:t»  w.::  be  better  f'jr  oxsxsu;. 
aft/1  wrAt  oaw  th«  '-v^.-.try  r***ls.  Trjey  wiU  dccde  it  for 
tti.  .  .  .  ''J'^  ifovenur./  v^^Lfri  .  .  .  :r.  the  pojt  .  ,  ,  hav« 
faxlt'i  t//  cr/r-u'iBr  t-it  »V,;arc  of  the  >fro;*le.  either  :rr.sa;;?Ta£ti 
'jr  AnMTKATu.  Tta:  -ler.iu'X'.  has  beer.  ma'!e  as  a  result  oC 
'ffmwm  '.ifriui'.*.  v#  l^ar  u;<*r.  puM:c  of^cxala  by  yrrnkX/t  and 
telf.tr.  ir.vtT«%tv  '^^ir  natiosial  charv.ten  stin  may  oe  changed: 
f^iT  iov<f  'A  inst'i^KT*.  *r:s  re!:;ron.  our  ir.-t-ective  facilities,  our 
ttar^'Ur'! '/  l:'e  All  of  tbe  thir.jjri.  in  fact,  for  which  America 
\a\  been  n^tn  or  '.«\i  distinct! '/e  amon«  the  natioM  may  be 
er.tire!/  alterei.  ('^.ir  race  may  be  supplanted  by  another, 
by  an  KvJkX;*.  *j7j:.  i'K  instance,  and  not  because  it  is  better  so. 
r«or  l^Ka'j.iA  :t  :\  Uir  the  world's  gocd.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
in  or'ier  tr.at  xn'iiv:dual%  interested  in  steamships  may  be 
berjeftt^d.  ani  m  order  tr.at  employers  may  ha\-e  cheaper 
lah»r.  Iriew  selfish  forces  may  be  disguised,  but  they  are 
t^.cre. 

Mr.  Ernest  Crosby  in  the  Arena  writes: 

Immi;frant  cr.il 'Iren  learn  q-jickly  in  our  schools,  and  most 
*A  I  hem.  *r.;/*CTaIIy  the  Je-A-.  from  eastern  Euro^,  and  the 
JtaJian^  taice  hx;;h  j^^/^i lions,  holding  their  ova.  as  a  rule,  with 
'>ur  nat;v<;-ry/m  tnildren.  Wi>.ere  we  fall  short  loo  often 
i\  in  ^r./.:'4'ie.  More  of  us  are  hollow-chested,  sloping- 
•.h'riident'!  an 'J  nervoai  than  is  the  case  with  the  ordinary 
VyiT*f'.^ATi.  and  e'i;>edaUy  with  the  r>easant.  From  the  purely 
v.iTfitiJ.c  vtand 'joint  of  r/ne*iinti,  we  h;a*.'e  every  interest  to 
a'lmit  the  stur'iy  farm  l-iand.  ju.it  as  we  im;xrtt  the  Percheron 
hopte  or  th^i  S^juthd^rvn  sheep.  Whether  the  man  can  read 
and  writA  '/r  understand  the  Constitution  is  a  matter  of  trifling 
im^ffjrtain':*:  in  com'jarivin.  His  children  will  learn  all  that 
qui'.kly  »infi*A'/\i.  But  he  will  not  know  how  to  vote,  we  are 
t/Jd,  W'rien  y/u  consider  the  fact,  however,  that  nearly  one 
half  of  o«jr  educated  Americans  vote  diametrically  ai^inst  the 
f/lher  ?ia!f.  it  is  hard  to  sc';  how  the  addition  of  a  few  unedu- 
t-AU-A  voters  fjtn  do  mu';h  harm.  Whichever  way  the  ballot 
of  the  immi;/rant  is  ca'.*.  he  will  have  about  half  of  the  Ameri- 
can r^eoplc  with  him.  and  they  should  bear  the  rcsi>onsibility 
ff/r  the  r«:'.ij1t.  not  he.  Ivxaminations  in  the  three  "  R's"  let 
in  the  an'imic  cT'Xik  and  sharficr  and  "shyster  lawyer."  the 
Kambler  and  the  inkwn\rrf»\cKT,  and  all  that  (/recious  parasitic 
frat<;rnit  y  which  lives  by  itn  wits  and  Kravitates  to  the  cities, 
shuttinK  out  the  inde^iendent.  self-sup(xjrtinK.  brawny  son  ot 
t^ie  v/i]  whom  rn'ist  we  need.  I  cannot  in  justice  overlook 
tAiT  faul* .  Txtft  \^  Wind  to  the  fact  that  the  good  points  of  other 
race*  nu[«p]y  our  d'rficicncics,  and  I  have  already  hinted  at 
htfTnn  of  them.  In  the  (;rcat  century  of  mtutic.  none  of  our 
bl'xxj  pro'luced  a  wr/rk  of  even  the  thirfJ  class.  We  have 
never  nad  a  fainter  who  could  rank  among  the  first  score 
tjT  two  fjl  great  artists.  We  must  go  to  Germany  for  our 
highest  phtlrjs^>phy  and  to  France  for  the  most  finished 
elet^nce  of  thou;;ht  and  nrvinncrs.  Wc  know  little  of  the  joy 
of  living.  Wc  take  our  holidays  sadly,  and  laugh  with  mental 
rr-^rvations.  The  Kuroficans  come  to  us  with  a  new  capacity 
UfT  mirth,  a  genius  for  joviality  and  sociability.  Are  these 
ingnrdicnts  to  \m:  despised  ?  For  a  few  years  he  may  navigate 
tAtT  stnret:!  with  his  hand-rn'gan  rjr  his  plaster-casts  and  fre- 
rjuTnl  hi .  genial  raf«;  but  l>cfore  long  he  must  fit  himself  to 
our  I'r'*<:ru  .Iran  )m:'\.  and  at  last  we  find  him  at  work  in  the 
regulation  '.t^jrc  ftr  at  rest  l^cforc  the  rigifl  bar  or  at  the 
tat  iturn  dairy- lunch  counter.  Is  it  desirable  that  we  should 
cofnpftvj  ;.ea  and  land  in  this  way  to  make  a  proselyte? 
Should  we  reduce  the  whole  world  to  one  dead  level?  And 
not  conti:ntwith  stifling  the  originality  of  the  immigrant,  we 
mu'it  nrcds  carry  our  missionary  zeal  for  uniformity  to  foreign 
land-,  in  the  hoiK:  of  destroyinj;  all  individuality.  In  Anglo- 
Sfixonizing  Inrlia  and  Jaiian  wc  arc  crushing  out  the  most 
wonderful  of  arts  Jieyond  a  i»ossibility  of  resurrection.  We 
art:  the  Ooths  and  Vandals  of  the  day.  Wc  are  the  Tartars 
and  the  Turks.  And  the  countries  which  we  overrun  have 
each  its  own  pricelciu  heritage  of  art  and  legend  which  wc 
ruthlessly  stamp  under  ffxjt. 

Kkfki4KNi:kh:  Lists  of  Hooks  (with  references  to  iieriodicals) 
on  Immigration.  Lilmiry  of  Congress  (1904);  Select  List 
of  Kefcrcwes  on  Chinese  Immigration.  Library  of  Congress 
(1904);  I'nrscott  F.  Hall,  Immiffration,  New  York.  1006; 
Kirhmond  Mayo-Smith,  Emigration  and  Immifration,  New 
York.  1892;  Fran<:iH  A.  Walker,  Discussions  tn  Economics 
ami  Statistics,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  20-45,  4»7-45i.  New  York,  1890; 
Koljcrt  Huntrr,  I'oivrty,  New  York,  1904;  Report  of  tM 
Industrial  Commission,  vol.  xv.,  pj).  1-180;  vol,  xix.,  pp. 
M7-1030.  1803;  Annual  Reports  of  the  Commissicner- 
(fcneral  of  Immigration  (to  Iw  obtained  by  addressing  the 
U.  S.  Immigration  Bureau.  Washington.  I).  C);  Report 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Immigration,  S7th  Congress,  ad 
Session.  No.  fta  (1902);  Report  of  Immigrant  Inspector  Mar- 
cus liraun.  House  Documents  59th  Congress.  1st  Session. 
No.  ^84  (1906):  John  K.  Common*,  Racial  Composition  of 
m«  American  People,  in  Chatauquan,  vol.  xxxviii.,  pp.  118- 
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eanized  1902  for  the  puipoaio  stated  m  iti 

It  has  been  active  in  agitating  for  ' 

in  the  publication  of  literature  and 

the    sabject.      (See    Immigkatiox.)      SeaOaj, 

Presoott  F.  Hall,  State  Stieet.  Bostioa,  Mam. 

OICOMB  TAX:  The  income  tax  is  a  direct len 
by  a  government  mon  the  moome  of  indirfrM 
citizens,  whether  tfiat  income  is  xeoeived  Iran 
labor,  indostrr,  investments,  seal  estate,  or  asf 
other  source.  It  is  generally  computed  per  M- 
nuxn.  but  sometimes  evenr  tmee  or  four  jesnL 

Some  technical  terms  and  phrases  pertainb^to 
the  subject  need  to  be  explained.  Extmflm 
from  taxation  means  that  soSall  incomes  are  fne, 
the  State  holding  that  the  amoootcf 
income  required  for  the  maintenasee 
of  independence  and  of  the  standard 
of  lix-ing  shcMild  not  be  taxed,  sinoeit 
would  not  cmly  have  to  letnm  in  tie 
form  of  charity  what  it  took  in  that  of  taiMk 
but  would,  moreover,  undermine  the  sioralircf 
its  citizens  by  depriving  them  of  the  nrrfmiriri 
of  life.  The 'excess  onfy  is,  consequently,  to  be 
taxed.  Stoppage  at  source  has  to  ao  with  coOeo- 
tion  of  the  tax.  It  indicates  that  the  tax  is 
subtracted  from  the  salary,  interest  on  bondi, 
dividends  on  stock,  etc.,  owned  by  the  payer.  The 
paymaster  of  the  navy  and  army,  the  Buik  of 
England,  and  the  treasurers  of  oorporatioos  ia 
England  always  withhold  the  amount  of  the  tax 
from  the  amount  due  the  payee.  Unifofm  or 
proportional  taxation  means  that  all  incomes  ait 
subject  to  the  same  rate,  e.  g.,  i  per  cent,  or  3  {NT 
cent.  A  tax  is  called  graduaM  or  propnski 
when  the  rate  of  taxation  increases  with  the 
amount  of  income,  e.  g.,  a  per  cent  on  $1,000  and 
3  per  cent  on  $4,000.  Degressive  *"^fl«T  that  a 
certain  amount  of  taxable  income  is  exenmt,  e.  g., 
in  England  a  man  with  an  income  ctf  ^|oo  hu 
£iSo  tree  and  is  taxed  only  on  ^£250.  The  term 
regressive  is  used  to  indicate  that  the  rate  of  taxa- 
tion increases  as  income  decreases.  This  fonn 
was  applied  in  France  before  the  Revolutioa. 
Taxation  may,  finally,  differentiate  between  va- 
rious forms  of  income  and  tax  them  uneqnany; 
e.  g.,  income  from  farm  land  is  taxed  at  a  lower 
rate  in  England  than  that  from  real  estate  in  the 
cities.  The  differentiation  may  extend  to  inoooie 
from  labor,  property,  permanent  and  tempomry 
incomes,  investments  m  public  and  private  as- 
curities. 

History 

Nearly  all  European  countries  impose  an  in* 
come  tax  as  a  means  of  revenue.     England  was 
the  first  country  to  levv  this  tax.     Much  moogr 
was  needed  during  the  Napoleonic 
1^^^^^     wars.     Pitt  presented  his  bill  for  the 
^^  income  tax  in  September,   1798;  it 

provided  that  incomes  of  j£6o  sod 
under  should  be  exempt,  while  those  over  thit 
amount  were  subject  to  a  progressive  tax  at  the 
rate  of  i  per  cent  to  10  per  cent.  It  was  an  addi- 
tional duty  of  "assessed  taxes,"  and  lasted  ontil 
the  peace  of  Amiens  in  1802.  In  1803  Addington 
presented  a  bill  which  contained  many  cfaaiMa, 
and  was  made  the  basis  of  the  one  passed  ^01841. 
altho  it  was  abolished  in  18 16,  since  the  people  had 
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lered  it  a  war  measure  and  clamored  for  its 
Popular  resentment  made  the  passing 
J  income-tax  bill  impossible  for  twenty-five 
In  1842  the  Com  Laws  aroused  the  peo- 
tth  the  tax  on  food.  They  had  to  be  re- 
l,  but  the  revenue  lost  by  that  act  had  to  be 
up  in  some  other  way.  Robert  Peel  in- 
xd  a  bill  on  the  income  tax,  and  defended 
.  speech  lasting  three  hours  and  a  half.  It 
uried  amid  tremendous  applause  by  a  vote 
;  against  140.  The  tax  was  extended  by 
a  1845  and  later,  in  1853,  bv  Lord  Russell 
the  name  **  Income  Tax  Act,  and  remained 
cally  unchanged  until  1880.  In  that  year 
'Taxes  Management  Act"  was  passed, 
tone  called'it  * '  a  code  or  system  of  taxation," 
t  was  not  so  much  an  income  tax  but  rather 
em  of  raising  revenues.  It  provides  for  the 
ication  of  aU  taxable  income  under  five  di- 
s  or  schedules,  called  by  letters  from  A  to  E. 
ule  A.  Income  from  land  and  houses. — B. 
le  of  farmers.— C.  Income  from  interest 
ividends. — D.  Income  from  commercial,  in- 
al,  and  professional  men,  and  corporations. 
Income  from  salaries  and  pensions.  Rail- 
, mines,  canals  were  originally  in  division  A^ 
ive  since  been  placed  under  L>.  The  stand- 
:  taxation  is  eightpence  to  the  pound,  and 
ferentiations  are  made  in  regard  to  it. 
8  interesting  to  note  a  number  of  changes 
exceptions.  In  1842  incomes  below  ^150 
were  exempt;  in  1854  those  below 
.^  ;£ioo,  the  war  in  the  Crimea  calling 
1^  for  alareer  revenue;  in  1873  the  de- 
gressive feature  was  introduced,  since 
mcomes  from  ;£ioo  to  £150  had  £fio 
exempt;  in  1877  this  feature  was  in- 
k1  so  that  incomes  from  ;£i5o  to  ^£400  had 
exempt.  A  declaration  is  to  be  made  every 
to  five  years  under  schedule  A ;  that  is,  the 
at  of  rent  is  to  be  declared,  since  that  is  con- 
d  the  income.  In  division  D  the  declaration 
5d  on  the  three  prior  years .  Under  schedules 
I  R  no  declaration  is  necessary,  since  stop- 
it  source  takes  place.  Under  schedule  B — 
jcof  farmers — ^tne  rent  is  regarded  as  the  in- 
and  that  was  taxed  at  four  pence  per  pound 
gland,  and  three  pence  in  Scotland  and  Ire- 
since  1894  all  farmers  of  Great  Britain  pay 
pence  per  pound.  In  1887  the  law  was 
led  so  tnat  land  which  brings  in  no  rent  is 
rom  taxes.  A  change  favorable  to  certain 
s  was  made  in  1890  to  the  effect  that  if  any 
]rer suffered  loss  in  commerce,  industrv,  etc., 
;  to  report  the  damage  within  six  months,  and 
ft  corresponding  amount  of  taxes  returned. 
)4  the  amount  of  income  that  is  exempt  was 
to  £160,  and  incomes  of  £400  have  £160 
istead  of  £120,  those  of  from  £400  to  £500 
^xoo.  In  1898  the  "Abatements  of  Income 
made  some  new  provisions;  incomes  from 
to  ;S5oo  were  to  nave  exempt  £150;  from 
to  j£6oo  only  ;£i2o;  from  £600  to  £700  only 
When  a  laree  amount  of  money  was  needed 
f  the  Boer  'mir,  the  standard  of  taxation  was 
hxmi  eight  pence  per  pound  to  ten  pence, 
twelve  pence,  eventually  fourteen  pence; 
I,  after  1900.  It  has  since  been  reduced. 
!  increase  in  the  property  which  came  under 
oome  tax  from  1880  to  1900  was  in  round 
era:  England,  £485,700,000  to  ;£67  8, 7  00, 000, 
to  40  per  cent;  Scotland,  ;£$ 5, 100,000  to 
90,ooo,  equal  to  49  per  cent;  Ireland  ex- 
xxd  a  decrease  from  ;£36, 100,000  to  ;C33r 


400,000,  equal  to  8  per  cent.  Even  this  decrone 
in  the  latter  country  is  an  increase  per  head,.sinoe 
the  population  of  Ireland  declined  from  5,203,000 
to  4,466,000  during  this  period.  The  increase  in 
property  per  head  of  the  population  was :  England, 
;£i8.5  to £21, 13  percent;  Scotland, ;£i 4.8 to ;£i 7, 
14 percent;  Ireland,£6.9  to £7.5,  9 percent.  The 
increase  in  the  rate  of  taxation  was  from  2.08  per 
cent  to  3.33  per  cent;  it  rose  rapidly  to  5.83  per 
cent  in  1902  after  the  Boer  War.  The  net  reve- 
nue from  the  tax  rose  from  £9,233,320  in  1880  to 
£18,828,952  in  1900,  and  to  £35,980,000  in  1902, 
altho  in  the  latter  year  incomes  under  £200  were 
exempt.  The  nimiber  of  people  who  had  over 
£150  income  and  paid  taxes  increased  from 
1,107,000  to  1,723,000  during  the  twenty  years; 
that  is,  there  was  an  increase  of  people  paying  the 
tax  from  32^  in  1880  to  425  in  1900  per  10,000  of 
the  population. 

This  fairly  full  account  of  the  income  tax  in 
England  is  given  becatise  that  country  has  had 
the  longest  experience  with  it,  has  changed  the  law 
constantly  to  make  it  more  equitable  to  new  con- 
ditions, has  raised  a  lar^e  revenue  by  it,  and  gives 
us,  consequently,  a  typical  case  of  the  working  of 
this  tax.  The  results  are:  First,  the  tax  has  in- 
creased in  popularity;  second,  it  has  proved  that 
the  wealth  of  the  middle  classes 
Btwilti  ^ci^^Ls^  absolutely  and  relatively 
more  rapidlv  than  that  of  the  rich; 
third,  that  the  difference  between  the 
two  classes  is  becoming  smaller;  fourth,  that  in 
times  of  financial  or  industrial  depression  the 
large  incomes  suffer  proportionately  more  and  are 
reduced  more  rapidly  in  number  than  the  smaller. 

All  of  the  different  states  of  Germany  have  an 

income  tax.     Prussia  introduced  this  tax  in  1 8 1 1 , 

and  levies,  at  present,  on  all  incomes  above  900 

marks.     The  tax  is  progressive,  be- 

ftrt|^       ginning  with  0.6  per  cent  and  rising  to 

Q^gj^l^^  4  per  cent.  Austria  passed  an  in- 
come-tax law  in  1 8 1 2 ,  and  has  at  pres- 
ent a  progressive  tax  beginning  with 
0.6  per  cent  on  incomes  of  600  florins  and  rising  to 
0.5  per  cent  on  the  highest.  Hungary  does  the 
same.  Since  1864  Italy  taxes  all  incomes  above 
400  lires  at  a  uniform  rate  of  1 2  per  cent. 

The  provisions  of  the  income-tax  laws  of  the 
different  parts  of  Germany  are  practically  the 
same  as  those  of  Prussia,  except  in  a  few  details. 
Holland  and  New  Zealand  passed  laws  on  the 
income  tax  in  1893,  which  provided  both  for 
graduation  and  differentiation.  Individuals  and 
corporations  are  taxed,  but  holders  of  securities 
only  through  the  corporations.  A  significant  fea- 
ture of  the  law  of  Holland  is  that  it  levies  only  on 
the  net  income.  Denmark,  Switzerland,  Austra- 
lia also  levy  a  tax  on  income. 

France  proposes  an  income-tax  law  (February, 
1907)  which  is  very  severe  on  large  incomes, 
and  punishes  misstatements  by  quintupling  the 
tax  as  well  as  by  making  it  retroactive  for  five 
years.  Exemptions  are  made  in  favor  of  incomes 
under  1,250  francs  in  places  of  3,000  inhabitants, 
and  2,500  fr.  in  Paris;  incomes  in  places  of  more 
inhabitants  than  the  former  and  less  than  the 
latter  are  levied  upon  according  to  a  schedule 
corresponding  with  the  size  of  the  city.  In- 
comes above  those  exempted  pay  a  proportional 
tax  up  to  5,000  fr.  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent  on  real 
estate  and  3  per  cent  on  labor;  above  5,000  fr.  the 
tax  is  strongly  progressive,  rising  to  10  per  cent 
on  500,000  fr.  and  over.  The  law  is  very  ooinplex 
in  regard  to  the  computation  of  incomes  nom 
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various  sources,  mode  of  collection,  etc.  Stop- 
page at  source  is  practised  wherever  possible. 
Foreigners  pay  taxes  according  to  the  amount  of 
money  spent. 

The  United  States  Congress  has  once  proposed, 
in  i8i3,  under  Secretary  Dallas,  and  twice  passed 
income-tax  bills.  A  measure  was  enacted  in  1861 
as  a  fiscal  expedient  to  raise  revenues 
for  the  w^ar.  It  provided  that  all  in- 
comes above  $5oo  should  pay  a  uni- 
form tax  of  3  per  cent;  a  differen- 
tiation was  made  in  favor  of  interest  on  U.  S. 
securities,  on  which  only  1.5  percent  was  levied. 
A  discrimination  against  citizens  of  the  U,  S. 
living  abroad  was  made;  they  had  to  pay  $  per 
cent,  except  on  income  derived  from  Federal  se- 
curities. The  duty  was  self-assessed  according 
to  schedules  prepared  for  the  purpose  and  levied 
on  the  total  income,  irrespective  of  the  source. 
A  penalty  of  10  per  cent  was  added  in  case  of 
default  to  report.  In  1862  the  exemption  was 
reduced  from  S800  to  $600,  and  the  rate  was 
made  slightly  progressive,  incomes  betw^een  1 6 00 
and  $10,000  paying  3  per  cent,  those  above  5 
per  cent.  Collectors  were  instructed  not  to  open 
the  returns  to  inspection;  a  ruling  which  laid  the 
tax  open  to  various  evasions,  and  w^as  soon  re- 
versea.  The  great  demand  for  money  induced 
Congress  to  pass  a  new  measure  on  June  30,  1864, 
which  was  strongly  progressive.  Incomes  be- 
tween $600  and  $5,000  were  taxed  at  the  rate  of 
5  per  cent,  those  from  $5,000  to  $10,000  at  7,5 
per  cent,  those  above  the  latter  sum  at  10  per 
cent.  The  measure  was  rigorous  and  burden- 
some in  many  respects;  and  the  differentiation 
in  favor  of  income  from  U.  S.  securities  was 
abolished.  In  1865  two  changes  were  made:  in- 
comes over  $5,000  were  rendered  taxable  at  the 
rate  of  1 0  per  cent,  those  below  this  sum  down  to 
$600  at  5  per  cent.  The  tax  remained  in  force  un- 
til 1872,  several  changes  having  been  made,  chief 
of  which  was  a  successive  raise  of  exempt  incomes 
from  $600  to  $[,000  and  later  to  $2,000,  The 
revenue  collected  under  the  income-tax  measure 
rose  from  $2,741,858  in  1863  to  $72,982,159  in 
1866,  and  gradually  fell  to  $5,062,341  in  1873. 

The  Wilson  Tariff  Act,  passed  Aug.  18,  i8«)4, 
contained  a  provision  for  an  income  tax,  since  a 
deficit  was  feared  owing  to  the  reduction  of  im- 
port duties.  As  the  dreaded  deficit  did  not  ma- 
terialize, and  since  the  apix)rtionment  among  the 
states  was  not  made  according  to  population  and 
representation,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  U,  S. 
declared  this  feature  of  the  act  tinconstitutional 
on  May  20,  1895,  by  a  vote  of  five  to  four,  before  it 
became  generally  operative.  This  law  proposed 
to  levy  a  uniform  tax  of  2  per  cent  on  all  incomes 
over  i4,ooo. 

Massachusetts  has  had  an  income  tax  since 
colonial  times;  incomes  under  $2,000  are  free  as 
well  as  incomes  derived  from  property  already 
taxed.  It  is  seldom  levied.  Virgima*  taxes  all 
incomes  over  $600  uniformly  at  i  per  cent. 
South  Carolina  has  a  progressive  tax  on  incomes ; 
exemptions  are  made  in  favor  of  salaries  of  State 
and  Federal  officials  and  on  all  incomes  below 
$2,500;  from  this  figure  up  to  $5,000  the  rate  is 
I  per  cent;  $5,000  to  $7,000 — ^1.$  per  cent;  $7,000 
to  $t 0,000 — 2  per  cent;  $10,000  to  $15,000—2.$ 
per  cent;  over  $15,000 — 3  per  cent.  Some  other 
states  of  the  union  have  had  income-tax  laws  at 
one  time  or  another,  e.  g.,  Pennsylvania,  North 
Carolina,  Louisiana,  but  the  tax  was  seldom  and 
irregularly  levied. 


Adam  Smith  proposed  four  criteria  of  a 

equity,  certainty,  convenience  of  payment,  © 
omy    in    collecting.     The   advocates  of    the 
come  tax  say  that  it  meets  all  four  of  these  t 
the  opponents,  that  it  meets  none  of  them. 
The  tax  is  equitable  because    it  taxes  'I 
wealth  heavily »  small  wealth  lightly,  least  weal 
not  at  all,"  according  to  the  Jeftersonian  doctriaT' 
that  an  equality  of  wealth  must  be 

AdvinUices  P^^s^rved  among  the  people.     Em' 
^      man  should  contribute  to  the 
port  of  the  State   according  to  1 
ability  and  the  amount  of  protection  reociii 
since  great  w^ealth  needs  and  get5  more  prol_ 
tion  proportionately,  e.  g.,  buildings,  than  the  fa- 
come  of  a  day 'laborer.     This  tax  is,  moreovfr. 
certain,  since  the  State  can  always  depend  on  th* 
fact  that  its  citizens  have  an  income.     The  Ui 
is.  furthermore,  convenient,  because  the  tir  •     :' 
payment  is  known  long  before  it  is  due.  ar 
r angem en ts  can  be  made  accordingly.      It  is 
ly,  economical,  since,  if  self-assessed,  the 
ules  prepared  enable  each  man  to  ascertain  r 
much  he  has  to  pay.  and  he  can   send  in  ihs 
amount  at  the  proper  time,  so  that  practically  nm 
expenses  need   be   incurred    in    collecting-    Ad- 
ditional advantages:  the  tax   does   not  distiu^ 
prices,  nor  discourage  the  building  of  homes,  but 
princifially,  that  it  interests  all  citizens*  particu- 
lar iy  the  professional  classes  who  keep  aloof  from 
politics,  in  civic  affairs. 

The  tax  is  not  equitable,  since  in  1869  sev 
states  of  the  union  with  40  per  cent  of  the  1 
population  paid   75   per  cent  of   the  tax. 

cording  to  the  law  of  1894  less  th 
Dii-         ^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  taxable  inhabits 

ftdTKntaiTM  "^^^^"^"^  have  been  compelled  to  pi 
*^  more  than  95  per  cent  of  the  cntl 
tax.  Apropos  of  this  fact,  Senati 
Edmunds  exclaimetf  with  fine  scorn:  **And  tJ 
we  call  a  free  government — a  government 
equal  protection  of  the  laws!"  If  one  man 
taxed  more  heavily  than  others,  he  should  haw^ 
a  proportionate  representation,  as  is  done  in 
Prussia.  Grant  the  conv^enience  of  pa3rment  and 
the  certainty,  altho  that  is  no  more  the  case  wigi 
the  income  tax  than  with  any  other,  but 
about  the  economy?  If  self -assessed,  manf 
people  will  avoid  the  tax.  If  assessed  bv  collect- 
ors, people  will  perjure  themselves  ratKer  th 
fay.  In  either  case,  the  State  will  lose  mot* 
n  t86g  only  259,388  persons  out  of  37»aoo.( 
acknowledged  an  income  of  $[,000.  In  tS 
two  maiden  ladies  in  a  New  York  village 
rnore  income  taxes  than  all  the  men  in  a  la 
city  near  by.  Commentary  not  necessary, 
tax  that  makes  perjurers  of  its  citistens  is  1 
tainly  neither  equitable,  convenient,  certain, 
economical.  The  income  tax  is,  in  fact,  fallacio 
in  its  theory  as  a  mode  of  encoura^ng  a  rafl 

equal  distribution  of  wealth;  it  is  unjust  and  k 

politic  in  its  discrimination  against  a  small  class: 
It  is  corruptive  and  inquisitorial  in  its  practise,  it 
will  not  interest  any  more  people  in  civic  affairs, 
since  Germany  with  this  tax  has  about  3,000,000 
inactive  voters  w^hom  only  the  Socialist  specter 
was  able  to  bring  to  the  booth  in  Jan.»  1907. 

What  is  the  truth  ?  Theoretically,  the  income 
tax  is  most  just  and  eiquitable,  but  it  is  most  diffi- 
cult to  apply  in  practise;  especially  in  a  democ- 
racy where  the  doctrine  of  non-interference  pre- 
vails. The  State  should  not  low^er  itself  by 
becoming  a  sleuth  or  inquisitor,  nor  degrade  its 
citizens  to  suspected  persons  for  the  sake  of  levy* 
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unwelcome  tax.  •  If  all  citizens  were  honest, 
X  would  certainly  be  as  easy  in  practise  as 
ist  in  theory. 

NCBs:  RiporU  of  tht  Commissioners  of  Inland  Revenue 
and);  Dte  Einkommenbesteuerung  %n  Verschiedenen 
iem,  by  Otto  Mueller,  1902;  Taxation  in  the  United 
,  by  Frederic  C.  Howe,  1806;  Progressive  Taxation  in 
y  and  Practice,  by  E.  R.  A.  Seligman  in  Publications 
tcan  Economic  Association,  vol.  ix,  Nos.  x  and  a. 
Outlook,  New  York,  March  2,  1907. 

Rudolph  M.  Binder. 

(EPENDENT  LABOR  PARTY,  THE  (EN6- 
:  Popularly  called  the  I.  L.  P.;  this  party 
outgrowth  of  the  agitation  in  the  United 
om  lor  an  independent  political  party  to 
the  demands  of  labor.  In  1888  there  was 
ished  a  Scotch  Labor  Party.  (See  Scotland.) 
I.,  1 893 ,  a  conference  of  1 1 5  persons  was  held 
,dford,  England,  and  the  Independent  Labor 
onianized,  largely  through  the  efforts  of 
r  murdie.  Tho  not  using  the  term  Socialist 
lame,  it  was  distinctly  socialistic,  its  consti- 
i,  as  amended  in  1894,  declaring  its  object  to 
he  collective  ownership  and  control  of  the 
;  of  pn>duction,  distribution,  and  exchange." 
present  its  objects  and  methods  are  thus 

ect. — ^An  industrial  commonwealth  founded 

the  socialization  of  land  and  capital. 
tkods. — The  education  of  the  community  in 
rinciples  of  socialism.  The  industrial  and 
lal  organization  of  the  workers.  The  inde- 
tnt  representation  of  Socialist  principles  on 
active  bodies. 

1895  the  party  with  twenty-eight  candidates 
i  a  total  of  44,321  votes,  tho  no  candidate 
stumed.  In  1 900  (the  next  general  election) 
arty  officially  contested  only  10  seats,  and 
i  37,209  votes,  on  a  clear  Socialist  and  anti- 
>latform.  Only  one  candidate  was  elected, 
eir  Hardie,  at  Merthyr,  with  ^,745  votes. 
K>6  the  party  worked  practically  as  a  part 
e  Labor  Representation  Committee   (q.  v.) 

the  Labor  Party),  but  nominated  itself 
indidates  and  elected  seven,  while  a  number 
e  Labor  members  are  also  members  of  the 
3endent  Labor  Party.  (See  Labor  Party.) 
out  65,000  meetings  are  now  held  per  annum 
r  the  auspices  of  branches  of  the  party,  and 
iny  towns,  in  addition  to  the  indoor  and  out- 
meetings,  the  branches  maintain  a  literature 
in  the  market  place,  where  propaganda  pub- 
ons  are  on  sale.     The  party  published  in 

eighteen  new  pamphlets  and  over  half  a 
m  feaflets. 

te  party  has  also  been  very  active  in  local 
kms,  and  has  now  some  900  members  on 
•us  local  bodies.  There  are  at  present  some 
branches  with  40,000  members.  It  has  a 
ly  organ,  The  Labor  Leader,  edited  by  J. 
e  Glasier,  formerly  by  J.  Keir  Hardie.  In 
,  1906,  Mr.  Hardie  was  chosen  leader  of  the 
amentary  Labor  Party, 
recent  manifesto  of  the  party  addrest  to  the 
ing  classes  sajrs: 

dHire  it  to  be  plainly  understood  that  the  fault  of  this 
^e  door  of  you,  the  workinjK  classes.  Hitherto  you 
i  content  to  leave  your  political  thinking  to  be  done 


B  by  pwrty  politicians,  and  your  opinions  to  be  formed 
n  bv  their  hirelingB  in  the  press.     The  main  reason  for 

J  of  Liberals  and  Conservatives  b  to  protect  the 

Its  d  the  rich,  and  keep  you  divided.  This  they  ac- 
iih  by  keeping  you  wrangfing  over  matters  which  con- 
oa  bat  iHipitly.  if  at  all.  They  appeal  to  ^our  religious 
liees.  your  raaal  animosities,  your  patriotism,  and  your 
Mid  while  ycm  quarrel  among  yoxirselves  they  quietly 
ir  own  pocwu  mkI  empty  yooxv. 


The  chairman  of  the  party  is  J.  Ramsay  Mao- 
donald,  M.  P.;  the  secretary,  Francis  Johnson. 
Address:  23  Bride  Lane,  Fleet  Street,  London, 
E.  C,  Eng. 

DfDIA:  Social  reform  in  modem  India  dates 
from  Raja  Ram  Mohun  Roy  (bom  1774— died 
1833),  who  founded  the  Brahmo-Somai  and  was 
the  most  important  advocate  of  the  abolition  of 
suttee  or  the  self-immolation  of  Hindu  widows  on 
the  funeral  pyres  of  their  dead  husbands.  The 
next  great  reformer  was  also  a  Bengali,  Iswar 
Chandra  Vidyasagar  (i 820-1 891),  who  took  up 
the  subject  of  enforced  widowhood  among  the 
Hindus.  As  girls  among  the  higher  castes  were 
married  before  they  attained  puberty 
Y^;,  it  often  happened  that  girls  whose 

^^^     marriages  had  not  been  consumma- 
ted had  to  remain  widows,  and  tm- 
married  all  their  lives,  remarriage  being  strictly 

grohibited.  The  third  great  reformer  was  Kes- 
ab  Chandra  Sen,  the  well-known  leader  of  the 
Brahmo-Somaj.  Since  the  days  of  Keshab 
Chandra  Sen,  social  reform  in  Bengal  has  been 
chiefly  confined  to  the  Brahmos  whose  ladies  are 
well  educated  and  do  not  observe  fmrdah,  or  seclu- 
sion behind  a  screen  so  as  not  to  be  seen  by  men. 
The  movement  spread  to  other  parts  of  India.  In 
Bombay,  Karsondas  Kulji,  Madhavdas  Raghoo- 
nathdas,  and  Vishnu  Sastri  took  up  the  question 
of  the  remarriage  of  widows  in  earnest. 

Under  Dr.  Bhandarkar  and  Mr.  Justice  Ranade 
social  reform  attained  wider  scope.  The  ques- 
tion of  reforming  the  marriage  system  was  agita- 
ted and  attention  was  forcibly  cirawn  to  the  cus- 
tom of  infant  marriages  as  a  source  of  much  evil. 
To  these  two  gentlemen  and  to  the  present  Gen- 
eral Secretary  of  the  National  Social  Conference, 
the  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Chandravarkar,  it  is  due 
that  the  movement  has  developed  a  comprehen- 
sive program  of  national  efficiency. 

In  Madras,  Dewan  Bahadur  Raghoonath  Rao 
and  Rao  Bahadur  K.  Veerasalingam  Panttdu 
have  worked  strenuously  for  the  removal  of  the 
restrictions  upon  widow  marriage  and  for  social 
reform  generally.  In  the  Punjab,  the  great 
movement  associated  with  the  name  of  Dayanand 
Saraswati  has  greatly  helped  the  cause  of  social 
progress.  Rao  Bahadur  Waman  Rao  Kolhatkar 
in  the  Central  Provinces.  Prof.  K.  D.  Karve  in 
Poona,  Mr.  B.  N.  Bhajekar  in  Bombay,  Rao 
Bahadur  Lai  Shanker  Umiashanker  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Ramanbhai  Mahipatram  Nilkant  in  Ahmed- 
abad,  and  Bala  Bakthwar  Singh  in  Shajahanpur 
deserve  mention  for  their  active  labors  in  the 
cause. 

The  chief  gathering  of  the  social-reform  move- 
ment is  the  National  Social  Conference  which 
meets  every  year  in  the  same  place  as  the  National 
Congress.  It  is  a  federation  of  Social  Reform  As- 
sociations scattered  all  over  the  country,  the 
principal  of  these  being  those  of  Bombay,  Ahmed- 
abad,  Poona,  Madras,  Rajahmundry,  Guntur, 
Bangalore,  Mysore,  Allahabad,  Shajahanpur,  La- 
hore, and  Calcutta.  There  are  numerous  smaller 
associations  in  the  districts.  The  Social  Con- 
ference offers  a  common  platform  for  all  reform- 
ers irrespective  of  caste  or  creed. 
■^^.  The  reforms  on  the  program  of  the 

kjH^m^    Conference  and  the  affiliated  asso- 
AQTOoawa   jjiations  relate  to  the  education  of 
women  and  the  elevation  of  their 
position  by  improvements  in  marriage  and  other 
social  institutions ;  the  removal  of  useless  xestratnts 
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on  individual  freedom  such  as  the  prohibition  of 
sea  voyages  and  intermarriages  amonjj^  the  higher 
castes;  and  the  amehoration  of  the  condition  of 
the  lower  classes  by  removinj^  the  disabihties  of 
caste-  Social  purity  and  efficiency  are  the  aims 
of  all  these  reforms. 

The  annual  National  Social  Conference  was 
instituted  twenty  years  ago  and  is  annually  in- 
creasine  in  power,  tho  its  followers  are  relatively 
few  and  are  all  among  the  educated. 

The  most  striking  advance  witnessed  in  the  last 
two  conferences  was  the  inauguration  of  women's 
meetings  in  connection  with  these.  It  is.  indeed, 
a  new  thing  under  the  sun,  and  a  very  significant 
thing,  that  Hindu  w^oraen  themselves  are  willing 
and  able  to  conduct  public  meetings  and  present 
strong  papers  on  various  subjects  connected  with 
their  own  social  disabilities.  The  battle  is  half  won 
when  the  women  themselves  come  to  urge  their 
own  cause;  for  the  women  of  India  are  generally 
the  most  conscrv^ative  members  of  the  community 
and  only  ask  to  be  left  alone  in  their  bondage. 

Another  fact  connected  with  social  reform  in 
India  is  the  almost  total  absence  of  the  60.000.- 
000  Mohammedans  from  the  movement.  This 
is  chiefly  because  the  problems  thus  far  ap- 
proached and  urged  are  Hindu  problems,  arising 
within  and  by  the  Hindu  faith  only. 

The  Indian  Social  Refomter,  in  Bombay,  The 
Indian  Messenger,  in  Calcutta,  The  .4rya,  in 
Lahore,  The  Voice  of  Truth  and  The  Carlylcan,  in 
Rajahmundry;  are  the  leading  English  news- 
papers devoted  to  the  subject  of  social  reform. 
There  are  numerous  vernacular  papers  and  the 
more  advanced  poUtical  organs  ot  the  people  are 
generally  on  the  side  of  social  reform. 

The  Indian  Social  Reformer,  under  the  guidance 
of  Mr.  Natarajan,  is  worthy  of  all  praise.  It  is 
thoroughly  bright  and  able  and  is  characterized 
by  moral  vi^or  and  deep  convictions.  Its  ruEng 
motto,  published  on  the  front  page,  is  W,  Lloyd 
Garrison *s  trenchant  remark—* '  I  wtll  be  as  harsh 
as  truth,  and  as  uncompromising  as  Justice ;  I  am 
in  earnest— I  will  not  equivocate — I  will  not  ex- 
cuse, I  will  not  retreat  a  single  inch— ami  I  will  be 
heard.*'  It  is  written  in  elegant  EngUsh,  is  rea- 
sonable, yet  uncompromising,  in  spirit  and  inspir- 
ing in  its  treatment  of  all  subjects. 

Perhaps  the  best  method  of  indicating  the  scope 
and  of  suggesting  the  limitations  of  social  reform 
in  India  will  be  to  mention  the  principal  questions 
which  have  been  raised  and  upon  which  reso- 
lutions have  been  carried  in  the  All-India  Annual 
Social  Reform  Conferences.  This  statement  w41l 
also  indicate  the  unique  and  very  backward  con- 
dition of  India  in  matters  social. 

L  The  Disabilities  of  Women;  This  really  con* 
stitutes  the  greatest  and,  at  the  same  time,  the 
most  debasing  social  evil  of  India.  Woman  from 
time  immemorial  has  been  crushed  by  the  Hindu 
system ;  her  rights  have  been  denied  and  her  social 
liberties  ignored. 

Efforts  for  the  amelioration  of  her  condition 
have  been  made  on  several  lines: 

(1)  The  prevention  of  infant  marriage.  Mil- 
lions of  girls,  betweeJi  infancy  and  puberty,  have 
been  actually  married  and  their  destiny  prac^ 
tically  sealed  not  only  without  their  consent,  but 
also  'with  the  probability  of  their  becoming 
widows,  even  during  childhood.  In  view  of  the 
great  difficulty  of  preventing  this  evil  entirely, 
compromise  has  been  sought  by  trying  to  secure 
the  enactment  of  a  law  to  prevent  such  marriages 


before  a  girl  reaches  ten  years  of  age.  Even 
has  not  been  achieved  save  in  the  native  stal 
Mysore  where  such  a  law  was  recently  enacted. 

'{2)  A  vigorous  effort  has  been  made  to  provi 
from  the  Hindu  Shastras  that  infant  marriage ir 
reallv  only  a  betrothal,  and  that  therefore,  on  "" 
death  of  the  young  man  before  the  consunnnal  _ 
of  the  union,  the  girl  should  not  be  regarded ui 
widow.     Therefore  it  is  urged  that  virgin-widoi^ 
so  called,  should  not  be  prevented  from  : 
after  attaining  puberty.     But  refomiers 
yet  succeeded  in  carr>4ng   this   point 
people ;  so  that  the  remarriage  of  infant  widows  b 
a  matter  of  very  rare  occurrence. 

(3)  Effort  has  also  been  made  to  further  tk 
education  of  women.  In  a  land  where  only  sj. 
women  in  a  thousand  can  read  or  write,  and  wheJt 
only  a  few  think  that  woman  is  w^orthy  of  an  edti- 
cation,  or  can  be  improved  by  ]t»  the  reformer  has 
thus  far  not  been  able  to  accomplish  much.  And 
yet,  by  annually  emphasizing  this  matter  an  im- 
provement is  noticeable  and  a  desire  is  being  created 
among  the  people  for  an  education  for  their  girk 

(4)  Such  matters  as  marriage  expenses  and  the 
marrying  of  little  girls  to  old  men  have  more  thiU 
once  received  the  attention  of  the  conference  In 
view  of  the  terrible  poverty  of  the  people,  ti» 
iron-bound  custom  w^hich  insists  upon  a  man 
spending,  often,  even  a  year's  salary  in  the  mar-  || 
nage  of  a  son  or  a  daughter  would  seem  ab^""-^  '  ■' 
it  were  not  so  tragic.     The   people  the 

have  no  option  in  the  matter      To  lavishl v  ^^. 

host  of  relatives  and  to  furnish  all  sorts  of  v«^H| 
display  is  the  demand  of  a  tyrannizing  custom^^^^f 

(g)   Much  has  been  done 'with  a  view  to  pr^W 
venting  girls  from  being  dedicated  by  their  par- 
ents to  Temple  Worship,  which  means  to  prosth 
tut  ion.     The  nautch-girl    is    the    bane  of  India- 
Without  any  will  of  her  own  she  has  been  dedi- 
cated to  this  life  and  is  the  most  sinned  against 
among   the  women   of   the   land.     And   ha%'ing 
grown  up  to  ^^'omanhood  she  not  only  degrades 
the  religious  worship  of  the  people  but  a£o  be* 
comes  a  curse  in  the  social  system  of  India 
Hindu    entertainment    is    considered    compi 
without  her  presence  and  brazen  performani 
During   the   last    twenty   years   reformers  have 
striven  hard  to  discourage  nautch-girl  perf* 
ances  by  rendering  them  unsavory  in  the  eyes 
Europeans.     Not  a  little  success    has   atten" 
their  efforts  in  this  line. 

n.  The  Joint  Family  System:  This  hoary  ,_ 
tern  has  been  attacked  by  reformers  with  increi? 
ing  vehemence  For  three  generations  members 
of  a  family  li\'e  together  and  have  all  property  and 
interests  in  common.  The  joint  earnings  of  ihi 
family  are  its  joint  possession.  Reccnth-  ^ 
"Gains  of  Learning  Bill  '  was  passed  throu. 
Madras  Legislature  (it  has  not  been  enacted 
law)  whereDy  every  member  of  a  family  might 
claim  individual  possession  of  that  part  of  tlw 
family  property  which  was  acquired  Dy  his  oim 
industry.  Increasing  dissatisfaction  is  felt  with 
the  old  system  and  reformers  are  fighting  it  chicUf 
because  of  its  injustice  and  of  the  encouragemeni 
which  it  gives  to  indolence  among  the  members  of 
a  family > 

III.  £:aste  Reform:  This  constitutes  the  battle- 
cry  of  the  reformers.  As  the  Hindu  caste  system 
is  the  greatest  curse  of  India  and  brings  within  its 
mighty  grip  nearly  the  whole  social  system.  80  it 
becomes  one  of  the  chief  points  of  attack. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  acts  of  renunciation 
ever  performed  in  India  was  that  of  the  veteran 
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and  philanthropist,  Rao  Bahadur  Vee- 
m  Pantulu,  early  in    1906   in  Madras. 
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ingam  Pantulu,  early  in  1906 
a  Brahman  of  high  distinction  he  felt  so 
gly  the  bitter  curse  of  caste  throughout  the 
that,  in  public,  he  took  off  his  Brahmanical 
id  and  forever  severed  himself  from  this 
sndous  system  of  evil.  But  the  ambitions  of 
lary  reformers  do  not  seem  at  present  very 
They  seek  in  their  conferences  two  allevia- 
— one  in  the  form  of  permission  for  inter- 
iage  among  kindred  and  closely  connected 
s;  and  also  the  right  to  interaine  at  least 
ig  men  of  kindred  castes.  And  it  is  encour- 
f  to  know  that,  while  intermarriage  is  making 
dow  progress,  interdining  among  the  edu- 
l  is  becoming  less  and  less  uncommon. 
,  The  Elevation  of  the  Pariah:  More  than 
has  this  been  a  subject  of  reform  activity. 
«  whole  Hindu  system  there  is  no  room  for 
'ariah,  either  reli^ously  or  socially.  In  every 
of  the  word  he  is  an  outcast.  Nor  has  the 
ary  high-caste  Hindu  any  place  in  his  sym- 
f  for  the  Pariah.  Reformers,  however,  are 
t>le  not  only  of  the  cruelty  but  also  of  the 
•ndous  folly  of  such  a  system.  The  Pariah 
B  of  the  most  useful  members  of  society  in 
.;  and  to  treat  him  worse  than  a  brute  is  as 
se  as  it  is  unkind.  Reformers  see  also  that  it 
politic  to  drive  the  Pariah  out  of  Hinduism 
Christianity.  They  therefore  demand  con- 
Uion  and  charity  to  the  poor  outcast.  But, 
r,  their  advocacy  has  brought  little  relief  to 
'ariah.  He  is  still  the  despised  and  the  re- 
1  among  men. 

Temperance:  This  is  one  of  the  subjects  ad- 
ted  by  reformers.  Intemperance  is  not  a 
.  evil  in  India  to-day.  But  it  is  a  growing 
This  accursed  habit  which  holds  many 
ishmen  in  thraldom  is  increasingly  finding 
and  pK>wer  amoncf  those  who  come  daily  into 
ict  with  the  En^ish.  Thousands  of  such — 
among  them  many  of  the  noblest  sons  of 
L — ^are  becoming  slaves  to  the  drink  habit. 
lat  the  cry  of  temperance  reform  is  one  of 
asing  importance  and  urgency. 
.  Advocacy  of  foreign  travel  is  often  heard 
form  platdx>rms.  An  orthodox  Hindu  has  no 
to  leave  his  native  country.  The  crossing 
.  ocean  is 'a  sin  of  the  deepest  dye;  and  Hin- 
a  pronounces  its  ban  upon  every  one  who 
\  to  cross  the  ocean,  even  for  the  best  pur- 
\,  Reformers  are  raising  their  voice  against 
oily  of  such  religious  prohibitions  and  are 
tncUng  relaxation  in  the  rules  of  their  faith 
eby  men  may  go  for  training  and  for  their 
St  development  to  other  countries.  So  far 
men  who  have  defied  their  religion  and 
gone  abroad  have  been  outcast  upon  their 
n.  But  they  have  been  readmitted,  most 
em,  upon  the  rendering  of  an  ** atonement" 
ii  is  both  disgusting  and  extremely  hum  ilia- 
Reformers  are  demanding  that  men  shall 
f  in  Hinduism  the  right  of  travel  and  of  in- 
tsrse  with  other  people.  In  this  they  are 
progressive  than  consistent;  yet  through 
efforts  concessions  are  being  slowly  made  to 
ni-traveled  men. 

L  Relieioiis  Education:  Resolutions  have 
passed  in  favor  of  a  religious  education  in 
c  schools.  These  men  feel  that  a  strictly 
sr  non-religious  and  godless  education  is  a 
mixed  blessing  in  this  land.  In  India  means 
iskms  training  are  very  few.  H induism  never 
liaJoes  to  impart  its  teachings  and  its  spirit- 


ual blessings  to  its  youth.  In  like  manner  govern- 
ment  schools  and  all  Hindu  institutions  entirely 
ignore  even  the  fundamental  truths  of  religion. 
Reformers  feel  that  such  an  education  is  fraught 
with  evil  to  the  land;  and  they  have  urged,  time 
and  again,  that  the  government  undertake  this 
very  difficult  task  of  framing  a  scheme  of  religious 
traming  for  the  scholars,  even  though  they  come 
from  the  many  faiths  of  India. 

Vin.  Chari^:  A  cry  has  been  raised  by  social 
reformers  against  the  indiscriminate  charity  of 
India.  Truly  in  this  land  "Charity  is  blind." 
Every  religious  mendicant,  however  sleek  and  cor- 
rupt he  may  be,  must  be  fed.  And  there  are 
5,500,000  of  such  at  present  in  India.  There  is  a 
no  more  charitable  soul  upon  the  earth  than  the 
Hindu;  nor  is  there  a  more  indiscriminate  giver. 
And  he  gives  largely  with  the  semiselfish  pur- 
pose of  acquiring  merit  and  blessing  in  the  world 
to  come.  There  is  here  no  such  thing  as  organ- 
ized charity.  The  reform  movement  has  there- 
fore sought  to  call  attention  to  the  evils  caused 
by  this  bad  method  of  doing  a  good  thing. 

IX.  Readmission  of  Proselytes:  One  resolution 
has  been  passed  urging  upon  Hindus  the  im- 
portance 01  opening  a  way  oy  which  converts  to 
Christianity  and  other  faiths  may  be  readmitted 
into  their  ancestral  religion,  should  they  desire  it. 
It  has  often  been  said  that  Hinduism  has  many 
doors  of  exit,  but  only  one — ^that  is,  througn 
birth — of  entrance.  A  man  who  has  left  his 
ancestral  faith  of  Hinduism  and  has  abandoned 
its  outward  bond  of  caste,  cannot,  according  to 
the  Hindu  Shastras,  find  a  way  of  return,  should 
he  ever  desire  it.  The  Zoroastrian  religion  of  the 
Parsees  in  Bombay  went  further  than  this  and 
maintained  recently  that  no  one  not  bom  in  the 
faith  could  by  any  possibility  enter  it.  Re- 
formers have  carried  their  conflict  into  the  heart 
of  Hinduism  and  are  demanding  that  men  who 
have  repented  of  their  desertion  of  their  religion 
might  still  find  "room  for  repentance." 

The  most  striking  thing  about  the  foregoing 
list  of  subjects  which  has  received  the  attention 
and  prompted  the  energy  of  the  Indian  social 
reformer  is  the  strange  way  in  which  religious  and 
social  matters  are  mixed  m  a  platform  of  action. 
Subjects  which,  in  the  West,  strictly  belong  to  the 
domain  of  religion  are  here  in  India  a  part  of  the 
social  reformer's  program.  And  matters  which 
the  Westerner  regards  as  purely  social  are  em- 
phatically under  the  control  of  faith  in  this  land. 

This  is  natural  enough;  for  India  has  never 
distinguished  between  the  social  and  the  religious. 
Religion  has  claimed  for  herself  the  right  to  con- 
trol the  whole  of  human  life,  individual  and  cor- 
porate. The  mighty  caste  system  has  welded 
together  the  two  hemispheres  of  human  life  and 
interests  and  brought  tnem  under  the  centralized 
control  of  faith.  Society,  in  all  its  departments, 
is  dominated  by  caste.  Every  act  of  human  life, 
from  the  cradle  to  the  burning-ground,  is  strictly 
prescribed  according  to  caste  rules.  And  caste, 
m  its  turn,  is  the  chief  agent  of  an  all-control- 
ling Hinduism.  And  it  enforces  all  its  behests 
through  threats  of  religious  penalties.  Hinduism 
and  caste  are  convertible  terms. 

Thus  the  reformer,  no  matter  what  evil  he  may 

attack,  finds  it  entrenched  behind  the  religious 

permissions  or  exactions  of  the  coun- 

BifflflaltiM  ^^'     ^  *^^*  "^  three  fourths  of  all 
uimouaM  j^jg    social  -  reform    efforts   he   runs 
full  tilt  d^ainst  the  religious  institu- 
tions of  the  land. 
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It  is  just  here  that  the  Indian  social  reformer 
finds  his  greatest  limitations  and  his  chief  dis- 
couragement. Upon  all  sides  he  finds  hoisted  the 
red  flag  of  danger,  and  he  is  commanded  to  *'  keep 
hands  off"  institutions  established  and  fostered 
by  his  own  ancestral  faith. 

In  connection  with  this  there  has  recently 
arisen  another  hindrance  to  reforni.  This  has 
developed  within  the  ranks  of  social  reformers 
themselves.  The  more  timid  and  conservative 
among  them  have  become  fearful  lest  the  more 
daring  should  drag  them  into  hostiHty  to,  and 
bring  them  under  the  penalty  of,  their  old  religion. 
Therefore  they  raise  a  protest  against  the  radical 
spirit  and  against  methods  which  seem  subvertive 
of  their  faith.  These  timid  ones  have  therefore 
organized  themselves  into  ' '  The  Party  of  Prog- 
ress/' and  delight  in  abusing  their  erstwhile  com- 
panions in  service. 

These    "Progressists"   claim    that   progress   is 

better  than  reform,  and  that  efforts  for  the  social 

advancement  of  the  people  should  be  evolution' 

ary  rather  than  nwoiutionary.     They 

Tlia  "  Pro-    would  move  along  lines  of  least  re* 

invgaiiti**     sistance  and,  in  all  their  efforts  for 

^^^  reform,  they  would  try  their  utmost 

to  keep  on  friendly  terms  with  the 
faith  of  their  fathers  and  disturb  the  institutions 
of  the  past  as  little  as  possible.  They  have  taken 
upon  themselves  the  contract,  with  Bottom,  **to 
roar  as  gently  as  cooing  doves  "  I  Under  existing 
circumstances  in  this  land  the  attitude  of  this 
party  is  cowardly  in  the  extreme  and  will  do  m^uch 
more  than  pronounced  reactionaries  can  po.ssihlv 
do  to  retard  the  cause  of  reform.  It  is,  indeed, 
one  of  the  most  subtle  and  sinister  blows  that  has 
been  struck  at  reform  in  this  land  of  late  years, 
and  will  do  much  to  embarrass  the  movements  of 
that  now  diminished  party  of  faithful  men  who 
are  trying  to  raise  their  country  from  the  bondage 
and  curse  of  the  past. 

It  ma^  be  saio  that  even  among  the  best  re* 
formers  m  India  the  great  need  is  for  men  of  stem 
conviction  and  unbending  loyal tv  to  the  cause 
they  advocate.  The  ordinary  reformer  of  India 
is  a  man  vehement  in  public  words,  but  shock- 
ingly tame  in  his  private  acts.  Upon  the  plat* 
form  he  will  thunder  like  a  Webster,  but  in  his 
private  and  domestic  life  he  is,  too  often,  the  ab- 
ject slave  of  customs  which  he  publicly  denounces, 
and  the  obedient  servant  of  the  grandmothers  of 
his  household. 

To  a  Westerner  the  most  radical  reform  that  is 
sought  in  India  to-day  will  seem  absurdly  inade- 
quate to  the  demands  of  modem  times.  And  to 
him  the  Hindu  reformer  seems  the  most  unam- 
bitious and  the  most  timid  of  mortals.  But  to 
one  who  well  knows  the  immobility  of  the  East 
and  the  spirit  with  which  it  resents  every  change, 
the  reformers  of  India  are  men  worthy  of  admira- 
tion ,  sympathy,  and  pity .  For  the  social  reformer 
of  India  is  always  in  danger  of  being  wrecked 
either  on  the  Scylla  of  conservative  Hindu  hostil- 
ity, or  on  the  Charybdis  of  Western  contempt. 

Recently  social  reform  has  suffered  another 
setback  through  the  New  Patriotism  which  has 
pervaded  the  land.  This  Nationalism  is  a  very 
recent  ebullition  and  has  been  very  much  strength- 
ened through  the  great  success  of  the  Japanese, 
In  Bengal  it  was  kindled  into  a  blazing  fire 
through  Lord  Curzon's  '* Partition  of  Bengal" 
scheme.  The  Bengali  Babus  resented  this  act 
and  organisted  themselve^^  into  a  f  Swadeshi 
(*'Home  Country*')  movement  under  the  watch- 


word Bande  Maiaratn,      Its  object  has  V- 
main  a  good  one — to  encourage  hon 
and  to  oppose  the  sale  of  all  foreign  mc;^. 
But,  unfortunately,  the  movement  has 
ated,  and  fostered,  a  great  deal  of  race  anis 
It   has,   moreover,  exalted    unto   heav^en 
thing  Eastern,  because  it  is  of  the  Orient,  and  I 
striven  to  create  ill  feeling  against  all  that  is  i 
the  West.     This  has  not  been  confined  to  mat 
industrial  and  commercial.      It  has  led  also  to  i 
reactionary  spirit  in  matters  social,  political.! 
religious.     It  is  not  likely  to  continue  long," 
is  a  passing  fad  which  has  done  much,  and 
doing  not  a  little,  to  turn   the  faces  of  tt 
pie  against  progress  and  reform.      For,  he 

much  the  reform  movement  may  be  in    ! ,_ 

of  natives,  the  people  are  wont  to  associate 
mo'vement  with  Westerners  and  Western  idets; 
and  consequently  it  is  a  thing  not  lai^gely  in  favor 
at  present. 

There  is,  however,  no  land  upon  earth  wliere 
protection  of  home  industries  is  more  imperati«^ 
ly  and  urgently  needed  than  in  India.  The  nalr 
ural  resources  of  the  country  are  great.  Sir  Gtal- 
ford  L.  Moles  worth,  in  his  presidential  address, 
tells  us  that 

India  poss4»ses  enonxious  natiira]  wealth  uid  immuiw^ 
agncultural,  minera],  or  industrial,  bat  they  mre  to  a  Bmt 
extent  unde\'eloped.  Her  ccml-fields,  so  f&r  «$  they  haw  beea 
explored,  cover  an  area  of  35,000  sq.  m.,  and  are  estioaUid 
to  ccmtam  30,000,000,000  tons  of  coal!  Some  of  tbe  tttm 
are  70  feet  to  100  feet  thick.  In  Ben^aJ  and  Assam  theie 
is  coal  nearly  equal  in  evaporative  i>ower  to  medium  Wekk 
steam-coal,  though  inferior  to  Aberdare.  In  some  poitt  of 
India  the  supply  of  iron  ore  is  on  a  scale  of  extraordiiury  mdl 
unparalleled  tnagnitude,  whole  hills  and  ranj^es  of  it  Wa^ 
of  the  purest  varieties.  There  is  chrome-iron  caiablr  tf 
making  the  finest  Damascus  blades,  fnatxganiferoias  ores, 
mairnctite,  splendid  hematites  in  profusion,  peat.  petioleuiB. 
gold,  silver,  aluminum,  lead,  tin,  copper,  plumbaso,  lioie. 
magnesia,  mica,  gypsum,  salt,  soda,  ana  asbestos,  Tbeniit 
immense  forests  of  valuable  timber*  There  arc  food  gmns 
of  every  description,  soft  wheat  equal  to  the  finest  AnstnJiss, 
hard  wheat  rivaUng  the  best  Katnnka,  odl-seeds,  rabtMr. 
tobacco,  tea.  co0ee,  c»x:oa.  5U£ar.  spices,  dyes,  cotton,  ^ 
hemp,  nax,  coir^  and  fibers  of  every  d^icriptioa — ioi 
products  loo  numerous  to  mention. 

The  great  problem  of  India  is  how  best 
most  speedily  to  develop  these  inimense  resour 
The  two  chief  obstacles  to  this  are  a  lack  of  tnu-* 
tual  confidence  among  the  people  and  the  well- 
organized  competition  of  England.  Hindus  do 
not  repose  confidence  in  each  other;  so  that  joint 
stock  companies  are  very  rare.  And  even  the  few 
that  exist  are  not  a  financial  success.  In  a  land 
which  is  doomed  to  be  an  "open  door**  of  trade 
the  industrial  well-being:  must  inevitably  depend 
upon  financial  organization  and  a  pooling  of  tie 
interests  of  business  men  into  large  companies 
which  can  successfully  compete  with  rival  for- 
eign industries.  But  the  persistent  unwilling- 
ness of  native  money  to  flow  into  Indian  joint 
stock  companies  is,  at  the  same  time,  a  prime 
obstacle  to  Indian  industries,  and  a  frequent  com- 
mentary upon  Hindu  character. 

Moreover,  India  is  confronted  by  the  impossi' 
bility  of  these  small  unprotected  industries  coni- 

eting  with  the  mighty  industrial  rivals  of  the 

"est. 

Herein  lies  the  unvarnished  tale  of  India's  mis- 
erable industrial  condition.  iVnd  yet  there  is 
hope ;  for  increasing  eflfort  is  being  made  and  grow* 
ing  success  attends  the  endeavor  of  the  govern- 
ment and  the  people  to  resuscitate  defunct  in- 
dustries, and  to  establish  new  ones.  The  recent 
growth  of  the  cotton  industry  is  a  testimonj  to 
this;  for  175  large  cotton  mills  (the  product  of  the 
last  few  years)  are  now  running  in  this  land. 
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the  same  timie  the  people  are  growing  in- 
n^Iy  convinced  that  home  industries  can 
t  om^  under  the  egis  of  a  protective  system. 
A  this  government  dare  not  rouse  opposition 
^Umd  by  instituting  such  a  system,  the  peo- 
H  that  it  is  time  for  them  to  do  something  in 
own  way.  Hence  the  home  protection  of 
fshism.  Unless  the  movement  is  wrecked 
Ktical  rocks  it  will  thrive  for  a  while  and  do 
to  revive  home  trades  that  are  languishing, 
e  other  hand  the  folly  of  boycotting  foreign 
iS  when  home  institutions  cannot,  even  un- 
le  most  favorable  circimistances,  supply  a 
>f  the  market,  is  apparent.  In  the  wildness 
IT  enthusiasm  they  now  ban  foreign  articles 
M  are  not  and  cannot  at  all  be  manufactured 
i  country.  The  cry  of  self-denial  and  of  a 
L  to  the  "simple  life"  will  not  avail,  as  In- 
aste  for  many  foreign  things  has  become  a 
n  which  must  be  satisfied  at  all  costs. 
wrever  much  this  movement  may  ultimately 

its  great  purpose,  it  certainly  is  doing  and 
>  much  to  encourage  and  develop  Indian  in- 
es,  than  which  there  is  hardly  anything 
needed  in  the  land  to-day. 
»ne  is  a  brighter  future  in  store  for  social  re- 
in India.  The  growing  intelligence  and  the 
sing  love  of  freedom  and  individual  liberty 

is  taking  possession  of  the  minds  of  the 
5,  will  eventually  reassert  itself.  Then, 
»ver-increasing  power,  reform  will  triumph 
nogress  and  the  ideas  consonant  with  mod- 
lought  and  life  will  overthrow  the  unright- 
gUid  worn-out  customs  of  the  past  and  will 
•full  life  and  liberty  to  the  people  every- 
!.  J.  P.  Jones, 

Pasumalai,  India. 

Statistical  Information. 

sotal  area  of  India,  including  native  states,  is  x. 766.597 
(A  of  the  habitable  globe),  and  the  population  (1901). 
t.oS7  (about  I  of  the  world's  population).  Chief 
Zklcntta.  X. 135.400:  Bombay,  776.006:  Madras.  509.346; 
abad,  448,466;  Luclcnow,  364.049;  Rangun.  334.881; 
108,575;  Benares.  309.33  z*  1°  India  about  207 .000.000 
idtUL  63.500,000  Monammedans.  9.500.000  Buddhists 
'  in  dunna),  3.933.349  Christians,  (chiefly  in  Madras), 
PWiees. 

dred  by  the  East  India  Onnpany  (beginning  in  1757). 
1 1858,  after  the  mutiny  of  the  Sepoys,  was  transferred 
%t  Britain  and  in  1877  was  made  an  empire.  It  is 
Bd  by  a  viceroy,  with  a  council  mainly  English  tho 
re  always  natives.  The  viceroy  is  appointed  by  the 
ttsaaUy  for  five  years.  There  is  also  in  London  a 
Secretary  of  State  for  India,  only  nominally 
^^  responsible  to  Parliament.  His  salary  is  not 
cnMBt  upon  the  British  estimates  and  therefore  his 
actions  do  not  come  under  the  attention  of 
the  House  of  Onnmons.  The  council  is  com- 
3f  eight  members,  appointed  by  the  crown,  and  six- 
;hfefB.  nominated  by  the  governor-general.  The  two 
odes  of  Biadras  and  Bombay  are  administered  by 
Ofs.  appointed  by  the  crown,  and  the  provinces  by 
ant-governors,  appointed  by  the  viceroy.  There  are 
a  a<o  districts  under  deputy  conmiissioners,  and  764 
pal  bodies,  whose  members  are  partly  elected,  partly 
tad.  Adtninistration  is  conducted  by  appointees  who 
1  its  dvil-aervice  examinations  in  England,  natives 


fciigned  Aug.  xa.  1005.    The  Secretary  for  India. 


i  lioriey. 


tad  1005,  is  John  1 .. 

e  Is  alto  an  Indian  National  Congress  (begun  in  1885). 

ffindns  of  all  races,  religions,  and  provinces  can  meet 

acorn  their  needs.    President,  Hon.  Gapal  Krishna 

a. 
Corson  was  called  by  some  "The  Great  Viceroy." 
Us  seven  years'  office  he  added  a  new  department  of 

woe  and  Inaustiy  to  the  goverxunent.  converted  annual 

Into  surpluses  in  the  revenue,  reduced  taxes  (especially 

ioos  salt  tax)  and  postal  and  telegraphic  charges. 

t  an  imperial  cadet  corps,  purified  the  police  service. 

ad  tha  railwair  service,  developed  the  wonderful  irriga- 
,  xciistea  the  proposal  of  the  home  goverxmient 


The 
Opporitton 


to  saddle  India  with  South  African  and  other  war  expenses, 
orgamsed  more  fully  and  thoroughly  the  educational  and  uni- 
versity system,  almost  eliminated  frontier  raids  and  wan 
rendered  innocuous  Tibet  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  added 
mightily  to  the  prestige  of  the  Indian  Government.  Neverthe- 
less, the  government  is.  much  criticized.  The  Extreme  Party 
led  by  Mr.  Tylak  and  Bepin  Chandra  Pal.  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  reform  is  only  to  be  obtained  by  dixect  con- 
flict with  the  British  authority. 

It  is  ckimcd  prindpaUy:  (i)  That  Indian  exports  exceed 
by  roundly  £30.000.000  her  imports,  the  balance  of  txade 
against  India  all  going  into  English  pockets 
in  gold  payments  xnade  in  England  on  account 
of  pensions,  private  remittances,  establish- 
ment, interest  on  loans  raised  in  England  to 
meet  unnecessary  and  unpiroductive  expendi- 
ture in  India,  such  as  the  cost  of  foreign  wars, 
strategic  railways,  and  the  like. 

(2)  That  though  India  is  a  very  poor  agricultural  continent, 
subject  to  devastating  famines,  and  has  consequently  uxgent 
need  for  home  industries,  the  aim.  or  at  least  the  effect,  of 
England  s  commercial  policy  from  first  to  last  has  been  to 
destroy  her  few  industries  and  prevent  the  establishment  of 
new  xnanufactures.  which  may  interfere  with  our  trade.  In 
furtherance  of  this  policy  it  is  instanced  that  England  de- 
hberately  killed  India's  silk  industry,  and  later  attempted  to 
ruin  ha:  struggling  cotton  factories  by  forcing  the  govern- 
ment of  India  to  repeal  the  cotton  duties. 

(3)  That  to  find  money  to  pay  the  "tribute,"  and  meet  the 
expenses  of  India  s  unnecessarily  costly  system  of  government. 
England  exacts,  under  the  name  of  land  revenue,  from  the 
poverty-stricken  cultivators  in  a  rigid  and  harsh  manner 
the  estimated  equivalent  in  rupees  of  from  33  per  cent  of  the 
gross  produce  of  the  land  to  Yialf  the  estixnated  rental,  or,  say, 
ao  per  cent  of  the  produce. 

(4)  That  contrary  to  the  queen's  proclamation  of  1858.  and 
to  solexxm  pledges  made  from  tixne  to  time.  England  pxacti- 
cally  excludes  fully  qualified  Indians  from  all  good  aominis- 
trative  posts,  reserving  them  for  Englishmen. 

These  charges  are  denied  by  the  government  and  considered 
at  least  as  exaggerations  by  most  Englishmen. 

Nevertheless,  every  day  that  the  government  delays  to 
meet  their  wishes,  the  opposition  carries  over  into  the  camp 
of  the  extremists  an  additional  number  of  men  who  are 
really  concerned  for  the  welfare  of  the  country.  Men  like 
Mr.  Gokhale.  whom  Lord  Curzon  described  as  the  ablest  man 
in  India,  beliei^xxig  that  in  the  last  few  years  the  clock  of 
progress  and  liberty  has  actually  been  put  back  by  the  govern- 
ment, are  becoming  more  and  more  dissatisfied.  Mr.  Gok- 
hale sees  th^t  British  rule  has  produced  disastrous  economic 
results,  i^dwhile  these  great  evils  might  be  bcme  as  a  neces- 
sity of  a  state  of  transit,  they  are  absolutely  impossible  if  the 
bureaucracy  attempts  to  make  them  permanent. 

The  revenue  of  India  (1004-5)  was  £84.699.000.  Expen- 
ditures, £81.213.000.  Public  debt,  £81.529.000  in  India, 
and  £133.887.000  in  England. 

The  army  is  under  a  commander-in-chief  (Lord  Kitchener), 
directly  responsible  to  the  governor-general  in  cotmdl.  Officers 
and  men.  regular  and  reserve,  334,650.  of  whom  more  than 
half  are  Indians. 

The  exports  (1904-5)  were  £x  16.002.000.  Imports.  £95.- 
948.000.  Of  the  exports  37.5  per  cent  go  to  the  uioited  King- 
dom and  38.5  per  cent  to  Europe.  Of  the  imports,  63.3  per 
cent  come  from  the  United  Kingdom.  There  is  a  general 
duty  of  5  per  cent,  except  on  railway  material,  agricultural 
and  ixtdtistrial  machinery,  food^  grains,  and  some  raw  xnaterial. 
Cotton  goods  pay  3^  per  cent,  iron  and  steel  x  i>er  cent.  The 
chief  exports  are  wheat,  rice,  jute,  cotton,  hides,  opium* 
indigo,  tea. 

India  is  maixily  agricultural.  The  principal  crops  are  rice, 
wheat,  millet,  pulse,  oil-seeds,  tea.  cotton,  sugar,  tobacco. 
Opium  is  a  government  monopoly,  mainly  restricted  to 
Bengal.  There  are  15.756.000  acres  under  cotton.  Land  is 
held  tmder  two  tenures,  tne  Zamindari  tenure,  where  the  land 
is  held  in  large  estates,  by  zamindari  and  village  communities, 
and  the  State  revenue  is  assessed  and  paid  as  a  whole  for 
stated  periods,  and  the  Rayatwari  system,  of  petty  proprietors. 
About  3 18.000,000  acres  are  under  the  former  and  378.000,000 
under  the  latter  system.  The  land  revenue  (1903-4)  was 
£10.234.388. 

Education  is  increasing.  There  were  in  X906  five  univer- 
sities with  194  affiliated  colleges;  5.741  secondary  schools  with 
662.287  scholars;  105.735  primary  schools  with  3.5x3,156 
pupils;  including  private  schools  there  are  4,883,000  schoUrs, 
of  whom  513.300  are  girls. 

The  xnasses  of  the  people  are  very  poor.  The  average 
annual  income  of  the  people  is  about  34  rupees,  equal  to  some 
$8.  Multitudes  have  only  from  6  to  12  rupees  per  year. 
One  sixth  of  the  people.  4A0.000.000.  eo  thxtni^h 
life  on  insufficient  food  (Sir  W.  Hunter  in 
Povwtj  "England's  Work  in  India").  Fsulure  of 
food  means  famine.  There  have  been  seven- 
teen famines  in  the  last  X33  years.  In  X900, 
4 17.000  sq.  m.  (one  quarter  of  the  empire)  were  affected,  with 
54.000.000  persons;  5,607.000  received  government  aid, 
IS  per  cent  of  the  entire  population,  and  in  some  sections  30 
per  cent.  One  cause  is  lack  of  transportation,  there  beixig 
enough  food  in  India  for  all.     Overpopulation  is  another 
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i  and  funeni  ex;jenscs  are  another. 


cause.     Kuinotu  marriage  ami  lunerai  ex;«nses  i 
CaAte  yre  vents  one  clau  frotn  feelinir  for  another. 

Hin'lu4  call  India  "The  Land  of  Charity.  '  ionigtm  add 
"of  tjeccKan."  The  law^  of  Manu  make  it  the  Brahman  s 
duty  tohej?.  There  i*  no  jioor  law.  Charity  u  »1I  pnvate. 
The  Kovemment.  in  time  of  famine,  supplies  relief  works, 
la  all  the  ahnci:«al  Hues  and  mission  stations  Europeans 
have  entabUshed  friend- in- need  societies  or  chanty  boar^ 
Thete  are  forty  eijcV.t  hr/u*es  for  opium  refugees.  The  Lady 
I>ufTerin  Auociati^in  (i  A*s »  ha  1  1 33  hospitals  and  ilispenuries. 
74  lady  doctor*.  i»  ai»i%tanU  and  20  medical  students. 
There  are  j/rohaWv  soo.ooo  lepers  in  India:  and  thereare  now 
47  le'ier  atylumn.  Tne  largest  has  54 S  inmates.  There  are 
9  aiylumn  and  scriooln  for  tne  blind  and  deaf-mutes,  and  23 
Utr  ihK  in^ne.  iM  orphanajfes  and  7  juvenile  reformatories. 
Th'*  novf.rnmKnt  n  'levelopinie  Kreat  schemes  of  irrigation, 
(:trtnm*-T*j-.  and  industry.  It  is  intro'lucinff  aKncultural  banks 
and  (i^ntal  •ia'.inKs- banks. 

Hif.LKii.MAPiiy:  Sutisticjl  Abstract  for  British  India,  Annual. 
L/jndon,  Si iti-.ticU  .\**Uract  for  the  Colonies.  Annual. 
I>jn>lon,  Inilui  in  tht  Nineteenth  Century,  by  D.C.  Poulicer. 
London.  190 1;  .W*  Iwiia.  by  Sir  H.  J.  S.  Cotton.  London, 
1904;  IniluJ  in  the  Victorian  Age.  hy  R.  C.  Dutt.  London. 
1904:  India.  Its  Administration  and  Progress,  by  Sir  John 
Strarhoy  I»ndon,  1903;  7/i# /'ovrrfy  0/ /iidui.  by  Dadabhai 
Uakttruji,  Ixindon.  1901. 

INDIVIDUALISM:  The  term  individualism,  as 
user]  in  srKrial  sciencL*.  has  been  defined  as  **the 
the^jry  of  government  which  favors  the  non-in- 
ttrrference  rjf  the  State  in  the  affairs  of  individuals. 
("Century  Dictionary").     It  is.  however,  more 
commonly,   and   much   more  correctly,  used  for 
the  tendenry  to  opjjose  State  interference  in  the 
affairs  of  the  individual  rather  than  for  any  cut- 
and-<lried  thc<jry  of  the  function  or  lack  of  func- 
tion of  the  State.     When  a  man  says  he  is  an 
indirvindlist,  he  usually  means  not  that  he  holds 
any  exact  a  priori  theory  as  Uy  what  the  State 
should  or  shouhl  not  do,  but  that  he 
f^a. !«■;<.«    inclines  to  oi)i>ose  State  interference, 
Dtflnltion    ^^j^j^,^^  jj.  1^^  ^,^j.y  ^.XilVi^xy  proved  that 

it  is  necessary.  The  presumption 
vvit  h  him  is  ayjainst  interference.  1  le  inclines  to  re- 
sist so<:ialistic  le>ji.slati<jn,  even  in  small  matters, 
'<".t  they  lead  to  a  j,a*ncral  State  socialism.  He 
U'liirves  that  we  must  finally  decide  from  ex- 
IMrrirnce  and  history  what  in  each  j^articular 
f'lse  is  wise.  Individualism  must  not  be  con- 
foiuKled  with  anarchism  (7.  v.),  nor  with  the 
jKisitive  i)roj,'ram  laid  dr)wn  hy  particular  in- 
dividualists, however  prominent.  (See  Single 
I'a.x;  Spisnckr;  Voluntaryism.) 

We  find  individualism  somewhat  developed 
amonj^  the  (ireek  Sophists  and  in  all  Greek 
thought,  (ireek  political  philo.s()i)hy  conceived, 
It  is  true,  of  the  individual  as  living  for  the  State 
J-Jither  than  for  himself;  but  with  this  went  a 
high  conception  of  the  complete  man,  the  sound 
mind  in  a  sound  Ixxly,  .in<l  this  dovelo^)ed  a  prac- 
tical, ethical,  if  not  a  political  individualism. 
Aristotle,  with  his  tendency  to  exalt  the  concrete 
over  IMatoiiic  abstractions,  may  be  said  to  be  the 
first  great  thinker  of  individualism,  tho  even 
hr  hel«l  the  high  (ireek  conception  of  the  State. 
The  (\vrenaic  ami  the  ICpicurean  schools  both 
developed  a  type  of  etliical  individualism.  Still 
moiv  dill  Stoicism  len<l  itself  consistently  to 
indiviiUtali.sm.  Some  of  the  profoundest  thoughts 
of  ethical  indivi<lualism  have  come  down  from  the 
(iixH'k  Stoics,  while  some  of  its  noblest  and  most 
el.issie  utterances  must  be  sought  in  the  pages  of 
the  Roman  Stoics. 

riie  Roman  Kmjiire.  it  is  true,  developed  into 
a  strong  imperialism;  nevertheless,  in  Roman 
lh«niglit,  and  alwve  all  in  Roman  jurisprudence, 
tin-  individual  is  in  a  large  siMise  supreme  over  the 
State,  since  we  have  here  the  first  clear  develop- 
ment of  the  tluH>ry  of  contract  lu'twinMi  free  in- 
ilividuals.     Meanwhile,  the  life  and  teachings  of 


Christ  were  developing,  many  hold,  an  individiiil- 
ism  flowering  into  fraternal  charit j  rather  tha 
the  primitive  Christian  oommunisni,  of  whidi » 
much  is  said  to-day.  (For  a  discussion  c^  tU^ 
see  Christ  and  Social  Rbform;  CHRiSTiAXiTf 
AND  Social  Rbporic.)  Be  this  as  it  may,  the 
Middle  Ages,  inheriting  the  traditions  of  Roma 
power,  together  with  the  religious  teachings  d 
Christ,  developed  an  ecclesiastical  patemalin 
removed  alike  from  a  primitive  communism  or  a 
ethical  individualism.  Nevertheless,  in  some  of 
the  flchoofanen  we  trace  an  individnal- 
Mo4«m  Im  ^  tluMight  based  in  part  upon  the 
dividssl^  ^'<'»<*^*"g»  ^  Aristotle,  while  some  of 
the  ascetics  practised  what  may  be 
called  a  selfisn  individualistic  spnita* 
ality.  The  characteristic  ages  of  individuafism, 
however,  are  those  between  the  fifteenth  and  tbe 
nineteenth  centuries.  Revolting  alike  from  the 
despotism  of  the  Church  and  the  tyranny  of  the 
warrior,  we  find  the  individual  asserting  himielf 
every^'here,  in  religion  and  in  philosophv,  in 
political  science  and  in  practic:e.  In  relmn, 
Luther,  by  the  doctrine  of  salvation  by  faith, 
lifts  the  individual  into  the  right  of  private 
judp^ent;  while  Cahnn,  with  his  doctrine  ik  the 
divme  decrees,  by  making  man  obedient  to  God 
alone,  lifts  him  above  obedience  to  any  hunin 
power.  Prom  the  position  of  Luther  or  Calvin  it 
was  but  a  step  toward  the  practical  realization  of 
their  theories  hy  an  assertion  of  the  right  of  pri- 
vate judgment  in  morals  and  of  civil  liberty  ia 
matters  where  unitv  of  action  was  not  a  social 
necessity.  Kant,  Bentham,  John  Stuart  Mill, 
all  helped  people  to  take  this  step  more  and  more 
fearlessly.  Tne  line  of  thought  advanced  by 
these  men  finds  its  legitimate  development  in  tbe 
writings  of  John  Morley  and  its  exaggeration  in 
those  of  W.  K.  Cliflford. 

Says  Mr.  Morley  ("On  Compromise,"  pp.  97^- 
281): 

We  may  best  estimate  the  wortb  and  the  dsnifioaim  of 
the  doctnne  of  liberty  by  oonBderins  the  line  of  thou  ' 
and  observation  which  led  to  it.  To  begin  with,  it  b  ini 
Mill's  hands  something  quite  different  from  the  1 
as  preached  by  the  French  revolutionary  ■chooi;  indeed,  oat 
might  even  call  it  reactionary,  in  respect  of  the  French  theovT 
of  a  hundred  years  back.  It  repoees  on  no  principle  ol 
abstract  right,  out,  like  the  rest  ol  its  anther's  opittioai.  on 
principles  of  utility  and  experience.  .  .  .  Mr.  Carlyle  and  oat 
or  two  rhetorical  imitators  poured  inalediction  on  the  maay- 
headed  populace,  and  with  rather  a  pitiful  impntieBoe  iD> 
sisted  that  the  only  hope  for  men  lay  in  their  findins  and  obey* 
ing  a  strong  man — a  long,  a  hero,  a  dictator.  How  he  was  to 
be  found,  neither  the  nuMter  nor  hie  still  angrier  and  mon  im- 
l>atient  mimics  could  ever  tell  us. 

Now  Mr.  Mill's  doctrine  laid  down  the  nudn  oonditioa  of 
finding  your  hero — viz.,  that  all  ways  should  be  left  opea  to 
him.  because  no  man,  nor  majority  of  men,  could  possibly 
tell  by  which  of  these  ways  their  deuveren  were  from  time  to 
time  destined  to  present  themselves.  Wits  have  caricatmed 
all  this  by  asking  us  whether  by  enconreging  the  tares  to 
grow,  you  give  the  wheat  a  better  chance.  This  is  as  0at> 
leading  as  such  metaphors  usually  are.  The  doctrine  of 
liberty  rests  on  a  faith  drawn  from  the  ofaeervation  of  bimea 
progress,  that  tho  we  know  wheat  to  be  servioeaUe  and  tans 
to  l)c  worthless,  yet  there  are  in  the  great  seed-plot  of  hniasa 
nature  a  thousand  rudimentary  germs,  not  wheat  and  not 
tares,  of  whose  properties  we  have  not  had  a  fair  opportaity 
of  assuring  ourselves.  If  you  are  too  eager  to  pluck  op  tht 
tares,  you  are  very  likely  to  pluck  up  with  them  thi  '  '  ' 


i>ossihilitics  of  human  excellence,  and  you  are^mo 
likely  to  injure  the  growing  wheat  as  well.  The 
tiun  of  this  lies  in  the  recorded  experience  of 


Pros.  Iladlev  thus  sums  up  this  philosophy  of 
individualism  ("Economics.'  p.  14) : 

Constitutional  liberty  in  politics,  rational  altruism  iamonli. 
an«l  modem  business  methods  in  production  and  distribotioa 
of  wealth  have  been  the  outcome  of  the  great  individnalistie 
movement  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  individualist  has 
taught  i>eople  not  to  confound  public  morality  with  a  1 
church,  public  security  with  police  activity,  or  public  ^ 
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government  property.  He  has  tausht  men  that,  as 
f  develops,  the  mterests  of  ito  members  become  more 
lOte  harmonious:  in  other  words,  that  rational  egoism 
tkmal  altruism  tend  to  coincide. 

;t  the  characteristic  modem  development  of 
idualism  is  economic.  With  many  fore- 
8rs,  and  perhaps  particularly  Himie,  Adam 
h.  is  here  the  great  name,  the  father  of  the 
school  of  nattiral  liberty,  which  we 
^^  do  not  dwell  upon  here  only  because 
*^  it  is  treated  in  full  elsewhere.  (See 
Political  Economy.)  Yet  perhaps 
here  the  school  of  natural  liberty  and  Adam 
ti  are  a  result  rather  than  a  cause.  It  was 
sary  to  break  the  old  economic  restraints. 
discoveries,  new  inventions,  new  processes 
sd  to  be  fettered  by  old  laws.  In  France, 
Revolution;  in  England,  Adam  Smith;  in 
lany,  the  Stein  Hardenberg  legislation;  in 
ica,  the  bills  of  rights  incorporated  into  the 
nal  and  state  constitutions,  all  witness  to  and 
op  the  same  tendency  to  free  and  to  protect 
^dividual  from  restraint.  In  every  country 
I  produced  reaction — in  France,  the  empire; 
srmany,  state  and  democratic  socialism;  in 
md,  factory  laws  and  more  recently  munic- 
zn ;  in  the  United  States,  federalism,  republi- 
m,  and  protection.  Through  all  the  first  half 
5  nineteenth  century,  however,  individualism 
in  all  directions  dominant.  Its  results  are 
known.  The  individual,  free  from  legisla- 
nestraint,  seeks  gain.  The  producer  who  can 
lice  the  most,  the  best,  or  the  cheapest  gains 
narket.  Out  of  competition  to  do  this  has 
sprung  the  modem  mastery  of  the 
methods  of  production,  division  of 
labor,  improved  machinery,  gigantic 
plants,  the  factory  system,  industry 
le  large  scale ;  if  it  has  produced  the  capitalist 
the  millionaire,  it  has  also  both  lowered 
!S  and  raised  wages  for  the  million.  In  its 
;h  for  new  markets  and  commercial  gain  it 
g^irded  the  world  with  the  telegraph,  conti- 
s  with  railroads,  and  whitened  the  sea  with 
It  has  developed  more  progress  in  loo 
8  than  all  the  otner  centuries  put  together, 
s  characteristic  results  have  been  material, 
18  made  education  common.  It  is  true  that 
i  producers  and  the  development  of  colossal 
Bportation  corporations  have  created  diffi- 
es  for  the  small  producer,  made  the  workman 
5ly  dependent  upon  the  capitalist,  and  devel- 
l  the  means  of  production  beyond  the  pres- 
ability  to  constune,  causing  the  phenomena 
le  unemployed  and  the  tramp.  But  it  must 
amembered,  in  the  first  place,  that  these  evils 
due  to  the  very  success  of  individualism,  so 
we  should  think  twice  before  we  attempt  to 
them  by  destroying  the  system  which  has 
ted  this  success;  secondly,  it  is  to  be  doubted 
lere  are  more  unemployed  than  before,  while 
unlv  real  wages,  measured  by  prices,  are 
erially  advanced;  thirdly,  individualists  be- 
t  that  the  cure  lies  not  in  forsaking  the  prin- 
5  which  has  been  the  very  life  of  modem 
pess,  but  in  lifting  up  every  individual  to  a 
1  of  more  effective  competition  till  every  man 
ive  the  means  of  life  because  every  man  is 
\  to  contribute  something  to  the  social  need. 
Hi  is  needed,  according  to  this  view,  is  not 
but  more  individualism, 
lodem' practical  individualism  does  not  urge 
t  at  orient  we  should  do  away  with  all  in- 
trial  I^islation  or  all  interference  of  the  State 


with  the  affairs  of  individuals;  it  believes  that  till 
men  grow  wiser  they  need  some  legislative  checks, 
but  it  holds  that  in  general  it  is  wiser  to  let  the 
individual  act  as  he  will  and  seek  to  overcome 
the  ills  resulting  from  his  mistakes  by  educating 
wiser  and  better  individuals. 

The  Argument  for  Individualism 

The  arguments  for  individualism  may  be  con- 
veniently divided  into  four  heads:  (i)  The 
ethical  argtunent;  (2)  the  biological;  (3)  the 
inductive  positive  argument;  (4)  the  inductive 
negative  argument  from  the  follies  and  evils  of 
State  inteAerence.  The  ethical  argument  prob- 
ably affects  the  common  consciousness  far  more 
than  any  other.  Prof.  S.  N.  Patten,  in  the 
Introduction  to  his  "Theory  of  Social  Forces," 
considers  individualism  to  rest  largely  on  eight- 
eenth-century philosophy,  and  says: 

I  question  whether  the  hold  which  this  social  philosophy 
has  on  the  popular  mind  can  be  shaken  by  an  appeal  to  in- 
ductive evidence.  This  hold  depend  upon  certain  concepts 
and  ideals  which  have  received  classical  statements  at  the 
hands  ef  our  ablest  thinkers,  and  which  cannot  be  displaced 
by  unorganized  facts. 

The  basis  of  popular  individualism  undoubtedljr 

lies  deep  down  m  the  fundamental  facts  of  the  tmi- 

verse,  in  the  power,  the  worth,  the  consciousness  of 

responsibility  in  the  individual  soul. 
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It  takes  ordmarily  a  form  either  re- 


Efhieal     ^^Ri^^^  o^  ^^'^  oi  so-called  natural 
^y^yij^^   ethics.     One    of    the    fundamental 
^^^^     principles  of  Christianity  is  the  worth 
of  the  individual  soul.     Protestant- 
ism, with  its  right  of  private  judgment,  its  doc- 
trine of  salvation  by  faith,   is  particularly  in 
accord  with  the  individualistic  tendency. 

Dr.  Lyman  Abbott,  in  his  "Evolution  of  Chris- 
tianity,* says: 

It  has  been  said  that  Jesus  Christ  was  the  first  SodaUst. 
This  is  certainly  an  inexact,  if  not  an  absolutely  erroneous. 
statement.  It  would  be  more  nearly  correct  to  say  that  He 
was  the  first  individualist.  The  Socialist  assumes  that  the 
prolific  cause  of  misery  in  the  world  is  bad  social  organization. 
Christ  asstuned  that  the  prolific  cause  of  misery  in  the  world 
is  individual  wrong-doing. 

Says  Mr.  N.  P.  Oilman  ("Socialism  and  the 
American  Spirit,"  pp.  324-327): 

A  higher  individualism  is  possible,  and  has  long  been  actual, 
with  at  least  a  few  of  each  generation  of  manldnd.  It  respects 
every  person  as  having  something  of  infinite  worth  in  him. 
and  would  begin  to  improve  the  world  by  elevating  the  single 
spirit,  counting  no  advance  permanent  that  is  not  baaed  on 
reformed  and  cultivated  individuals.  This  method  fully 
deserves  the  epithet  "Christian,"  derived  from  "the  only  soul 
in  history  who  has  appreciated  the  worth  of  a  man."  The 
teaching  of  Jesus  was  profoundly  individualistic  in  its  im- 
perative address  to  the  private  conscience.  Such  a  spiritual 
doctrine  does  not  find  its  natural  alliance  with  a  mecnanical 
socialism.  This,  with  most  of  its  expounders,  is  materialistic 
to  the  core.  The  Christian  spirit  is  in  ftill  harmony  with  a 
rationalized  individualism  in  social  life.  So  inspired,  in- 
dividualism  includes  volimtary  cooperation,  the  method  of 
modem  civilization:  and  the  ideal  to  which  it  tends  is  fraternal- 
ism,  not  paternalism.  The  inquiry  is  extremely  pertinent: 
"  Have  we  yet  even  discovered  the  resotut:es  of  an  individual- 
ism which  IS  not  synonymous  with  selfishness,  but  welcomes 
and  fosters  public  spirit?"  Few  wise  persons  will  answer 
this  in  the  afnrmative. 

This  higher  individualism,  perhaps,  ouite  as 
often  to-day  takes  the  form  of  so-called  natuial 
ethics." 

Mr.  M.  D.  O'Brien,  in  the  Introduction  to  his 
"Socialism  Tested  by  Facts,"  says: 

Weak  and  little,  low  and  corrupt  as  he  b.  yet  nature  hat 
endowed  man  with  such  a  spirit  that  he  can  never  pennaneni- 
ly  become  the  slave  of  men.  This  spirit  is  inaividualimi, 
the  deepest  and  mightiest  fact  in  exutence,  which  bringi 
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man  closest  to  nature  herseU,  to  his  central  tUenit  home, 
and  plants  the  root  of  hiB  life  in  a  substance  that  cannot 
perisn.  Through  this  spirit  works  the  infinite^  aad  while  the 
neav^ns  bend  above,  it  can  never  break  or  fail.  .  .  .  Tliis 
spirit  of  tmiivi dualism,  of  oon -conformity,  of  social,  political, 
and  religious  heresy  \s  the  sword  which  Nature  forges  while 
despots  sleep;  and  just  when  ihcy  dream  themselves  insured 
in  an  eternity  of  comfortable  sta^rmation  it  suddenly  flashes 
before  them.  scatterinR  their  plans,  circumventing  their 
cunning,  and  breaking  all  their  pet  idols  in  pieces.  This 
spirit  opens  the  enslaving  shell  of  custom,  throws  it  aside, 
and  allows  the  inner  life  to  grow.  Low  slavish  natures  bate 
and  fear  it  above  everything,  and  no  means  are  too  had  for 
them  to  use  ai?a(n^t  it;  out  it  has  always  managed  in  the  long 
run  to  undo  them,  and  it  will  yet  live  and  flourish  when  they 
arid  all  their  works  are  lost  in  the  slavery  of  the  past. 

"Individualism/*  say^  Draper  ("Conflict  Be- 
tween Religion  and  Science/'  chap,  ii.,  p.  395), 
"rests  on  the  principle  that  a  man  shall  be  his 
own  master." 

It  IS  in  such  thoughts,  of  the  worth  of  the  in- 
dividtiaK  either  because  of  its  indj\'^idual  union 
with  God,  if  the  theory  take  a  religious  form,  or 
because  of  the  conviction  that  simple  character, 
self-rule,  self -reliance,  self- poise,  is  the  one  thing 
of  worth  in  the  universe,  that  most  men  base 
their  arg^ument  for  individualism .  They  argue 
that  for  the  State  to  interfere  with  the  action  of 
the  individual  weakens  character.  It  is  far  bet* 
ter,  says  the  individualist,  for  men  to  carv*e  their 
own  way*  to  live  their  own  lives»  to  learn  by  ex- 
perience their  own  lessons,  even  if  they  make 
continual  blunders,  than  for  the  State  to  be  in- 
terfering, even  if,  so  far  as  the  immediate  step 
be  concerned,  it  interfere  wiselv,  because  the 
latter  course  will  weaken  the  incfividual  will  and 
lessen  individiaal  ability.  Few  individualists 
think  that  any  government  is  wise  enough  to 
interfere  wisely,  but  even  if  it  were,  individualists 
would  still  oppose  it  because  of  its  undermining 
influences  u|Kjn  character.  A  wise  government, 
thev  would  argue,  may  be  even  %vorse  than  a 
foolish  government.  AfoolLsh  government  would 
probably  call  out  resistance  and  activity.  A  wise 
patemaiism  might  lull  to  eternal  sleep  the  power 
of  self -choice  and  self-wilL 

The  second  argument  for  individualism  is  a 
biological  one.  (For  a  completer  statement  of 
it,  see  Biology;  Evolution.)  We  shall  also 
notice  it  again  in  considering  the  objection  to 
socialism.  It  may  be  said  in  a  word  to  be  that 
there  can  be  no  progress  save  by  competition,  no 
progress  save  by  natural  selection  and  the  sur- 
vival of  the  fittest,  so  that  the  struggle  for  life 
between  individuals  is  of  the  very  essence  of 
progressive  life,  while  just  so  far  as  the  State  in- 
terferes with  this   struggle  between 
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individuals,  and  either  forces  or  leads 
all  men  into  cooperation,  it  must 
Arimmont  i^^*^'^^  ^  ^*^^^'  ^"^  lowering  social 
*^  level  and  the  gradual  degeneration  of 
the  individual.  This  is  one  of  the 
arguments  for  individualism  most  prevalent  to- 
day. We  do  not  dwell  upon  it  here  simply  be- 
cause it  is  considered  elsewhere.  (See  Biology- 
Evolution  ) 

The  third  argument,  or  the  induction  from 
positive  experiences  of  individualism,  may  be 
aeemed  but  a  form  of  the  biological  argument. 
It   is,   however,  such    an  important 


Tho  Argm- 


form  as  to  make  it  worthy  of  treat- 


ment from    ^"^^^  ^y  Itself,      It  argues  that  the 

£zi>erienoo   ^^^^^^^   civilization,   materially  and 

'^  in  character,  has  as  a  matter  of  fact 

been  developed  when  there  has  been 

the  most  individualism.    We  have  seen  something 

of  this  in  considering  the  history  of  individtiatism. 


Beginning  largely  with  Adam  Smith  and 
called  school  of  national  liberty  (see  P< 
Economy),  we  have  had  less  interferena 
Slate  with  the  individual  than  ever  befon 
history  of  civilized  man.  What  has  been 
suit?  There  have  been  evils,  no  man  clai 
fection  for  the  nineteenth  century;  but  t] 
been  more  progress  in  most  directions 
all  the  other  centuries  of  civilization 
gether.  In  science,  in  the  means  of  \i\ 
in  popular  education,  in  the  art  of  pi 
life,  in  acquainting  men  with  the  facK 
universe,  in  the  means  of  communicatli 
has  advanced  as  never  before  in  all  his 
Generally  speaking,  i>erhaps,  the  countf 
individualism  has  been  carried  to  the 
degree  is  the  United  States,  with  Great 
next.  With  what  result?  The^e  two  coufl 
to-day  the  wealthiest,  the  strongest,  the  ro 
countries  of  the  world.  The  langita^ 
commerce  of  these  two  nations  ar^  doi 
the  world.  Particularly  has  the  U.  S.  1 
individualism. 

Says  Mr.  N.  P,  Gihnan  (** Socialism 
American  Spirit,**  p.  90) : 

In  more  sensic^  than  one  America  may  be  calle<j 
disc  of  the  Indian  dual.  No  other  country  has  hel 
|$reat  prizes  to  private  talent  for  the  last  centtuy; 
It  a  freer  Held  to  work  in.  A  manly,  capable,  anal 
people.  Americans  have  had  an  opportumty  the  Itl 
IS  unknown  to  history.  Least  ot  all  peoples  havi 
reason  to  put  their  faith  in  governmental  machineri 
of  their  own  devising,  in  preference  to  individual 
and  voluntary  cooperation.  Especially  in  the  bul 
great  maniifacturing  industries  and  the  developa 
mensc  transportation  systems  \\&a  the  practical  en 
people  asserted  itself^  with  the  results  in  the  gigad 
tions  and  colossal  fortunes  which  we  see  to-day  \t 
tions.  The  American  is  always  ready  to  receive 
the  State  in  starting  a  railway  or  a  steamship  Ui 
flag  and  an  appropriation)^  but  he  is  not  at  all  I 
confiider  the  government  a  proper  agent  for  the  mi 
or  ownership  of  either. 

Mr.  Gilman  quotes  Alfred  Fouilt^  m 
('*  Education  from  a  National  Standpoii 
ed.,  p.  6):  '* Scarcely  an  American  can  | 
who  has  not  in  his  mind,  in  a  more  or  li 
loys  form,  this  idea  of  illimitable  indiv 
and  indefinite  expansion." 

Now,  what  has  been  the  result?  A 
material  \vealth,  her  popular  education, 
prog^ress  in  almost  all  ways,  are  the  mary 
world.  Nowhere  do  the  common  peep 
to  be  so  well  off.  In  wages,  in  home  0 
in  liberty,  in  popular  education,  the 
people  native  to  the  U.  S.  are  far  ahea^ 
wofKing  classes  of  the  world,  unless  it  bi 
Zealand  and  in  Australia,  iParticularly  1 
ness  in  America  been  free  from  govei 
restrictions,  with  the  result  that  nowhere* 
business  begin  to  be  carried  on  in  so  effi( 
colossal  a  way,  and  nowhere  else  are  th( 
of  the  people  so  well  off.  This  last  thouj 
to  the  reflection  that  the  very  fact  of  I 
perity  of  the  people  is  the  cause  of  thi 
social  unrest. 

Says  Herbert  Spencer,  in  the  Introdia 
"A  Plea  for  Liberty": 

Of  the  many  ways  in  which  common-sense  inferes 
social  affairs  arc  flatly  contradicted  by  events  ^  .  .  i 
most  curious  is  the  way  in  which  the  more  thingj 
the  louder  become  the  exclamations  about  their  hm 
the  days  when  the  people  were  without  any  polici 
their  subjection  was  rarely  complained  of;  but 
institutions  had  so  far  advanced  in  England  that  01 
arranfiements  were  envied  by  continental  peopli 
nuncia lions  of  aristocratic  nilc  arcw  gradually  stra 
there  came  a  great  widening  of  the  franchise,  «oa 
by  complaints  that  things  were  going  wrong  for  im 
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'  widening.  ...  A  century  asp.  when  scarcely  a  man 
«  found  who  was  not  occasionally  intoxicated,  and  when 
inability  to  take  one  or  two  bottles  of  wine 
brought  contempt,  no  agitation  arose  against 
tpnUB  ^he  vice  of  drunkenness;  but  now  that,  m  the 
r  TmAi.  course  of  fifty  years,  the  voluntary  efforts  of 
*  fr^'  temperance  societies,  joined  with  more  general 
•*HBI  causes,  have  produced  comparative  sobriety, 
there  are  vociferous  demands  for  laws  to 
prevent  the  ruinous  effects  of  the  liquor 
.  .  .  And  so  it  is,  too.  with  the  general  state  of 
[mlatton  in  respect  of  food,  clothing,  shelter,  and  the 
loes  of  life.  Leaving  out  of  the  comparison  early 
c  states,  there  has  been  a  conspicuous  progress  from 
m  when  most  rustics  lived  on  barley  bread,  rye  bread. 
tmeal,  down  to  our  own  time,  when  the  consmnption  of 
rheaten  bread  is  universal:  from  the  days  when  coarse 
.  reaching  to  the  knees,  left  the  legs  bare,  down  to  the 
.  day.  when  laboring  people,  like  their  employers,  have 
ole  Dody  covered  by  two  or  more  layers  of  clothing; 
le  old  era  of  single-roomed  huts  without  chimneys,  or 
lie  fifteenth  centiiry,  when  even  an  ordinary  gentle- 
bouse  was  commonly  without  wainscot  or  plaster  on 
ts.  down  to  the  present  century,  when  every  cottage 
re  rooms  than  one,  and  the  houses  of  artizans  usually 
iveral.  while  all  have  fireplaces,  chimneys,  and  glazed 
rs.  accompanied  mostly  by  paper-hangings  and  painted 
there  has  been,  I  say,  a  conspicuous  progress  in  the 
on  oi  the  people.  And  this  progress  has  been  still 
larlosd  within  ovir  own  time.  Any  one  who  can  look 
Ixty  years,  when  the  amotmt  of  pauperism  was  far 
than  now,  and  beggars  abundant,  is  struck  by  the 
■ative  size  and  finish  of  the  new  houses  of  operatives; 
better  dress  of  workmen,  who  wear  broadcloth  on 
rs.  and  that  of  servant  girls,  who  vie  with  their  mis- 
,  oy  the  higher  standard  of  living,  which  leads  to  a 
emand  for  the  best  qualities  of  food  by  working  people. 
ot  that  the  evils  to  be  remedied  are  small.  Let  no 
»pose  that  by  emphasizing  the  above  paradox  I  wish 
e  light  of  the  sufferings  which  most  men  have  to  bear. 
es  of  the  great  majority  have  ever  been,  and  doubtless 


i,  so  sad  that  it  is  painful  to  think  of  them.  Unques- 
V  the  existing  type  of  social  organization  is  one  which 
no  care  for  their  land  can  contemplate  with  satisfaction. 


•  Fol 
■  of 


questionably  men's  activities  accomi>anying  this  type 
Irom  being  admirable.  .  .  .  But  it  is  not  a  question 
tlute  evils;  it  is  a  question  of  relative  evils — whether 
Is  at  present  suffered  are  or  are  not  less  than  the  evils 
woula  be  suffered  under  another  system;  whether 
for  mitigation  along  the  lines  thus  followed  are  not 
kely  to  succeed  than  efforts  along  different  lines.  .  .  . 
esent  social  state  is  transitional,  as  past  social  states 
>een  transitional.  There  will.  I  hope  and  believe, 
future  social  state,  differing  as  much  irom  the  present 
present  differs  from  the  past,  with  its  mailed  barons 
;tenseless  serfs.  .  .  .  My  opposition  to  socialism  re- 
■om  the  belief  that  it  would  stop  the  pipgress  to  such 
r  state,  and  bring  back  a  lower  state.  Nothing  but  the 
odification  of  human  nature  by  the  discipline  of  social 
.  produce  permanently  advantaJBreous  changes. 

even  stronger  argument  for  individualism 
iwn  from  the  follies  and  miscarriages  of 
isest  and  best-intentioned  State  legislation 
and  control.  As  is  well  known, 
Herbert  Spencer  calls  the  notion 
that  evils  can  be  readily  righted  by 
legislation  the  great  modem  political 
superstition.  He  says:  "The  great 
^litical  superstition  of  the  past  was 
livine  right  of  kings.  The  great  political 
stition  of  the  present  is  the  divine  right  of 
ments*'  ("Essay  on  the  Great  Political 
stition  *  *) .  He  is  never  weary  of  illustrating 
(IS  of  legislators.  He  argues  that  legislators 
know  where  the  effect  of  their  legislation 
id.     He  says  (*  *  The  Coming  Slavery  ") : 

legislator  contemplates  intently  the  things  his  act  will 
t,  but  thinks  little  of  the  remoter  issues  of  the  move- 
is  act  sets  uo.  and  still  less  its  collateral  issues.  When. 
jme.  "food  for  powder' '  was  to  be  provided  by  encoura^- 
INilation — when  Mr.  Pitt  said.  "Let  us  make  relief  m 
rfaere  there  are  a  number  of  children  a  matter  of  right 
aor.  instead  of  a  ground  for  opprobrium  and  contempt," 
not  expected  that  the  poor-rates  would  be  quadrupled 
yean;  that  women  with  many  bastards  would  be  pre- 
ss wives  to  modest  women,  because  of  their  incomes 
10  parish,  and  that  hosts  of  ratepayers  would  be  pulled 
oto  the  ranks  of  pauperism.  .  .  .  Even  less,  as  I  say. 
10  politidan  who  plumes  himself  on  the  practicalness 
Jms  conceive  the  indirect  results  which  will  follow  the 
vaults  of  his  measures.    Thus,  to  take  a  case  connected 


with  one  named  above,  it  was  not  intended  through  the  svs- 
tem  of  "  payment  by  results  "  to  do  anything  more  than  give 
teachers  an  efficient  stimulus;  it  was  not  supposed  that  in 
numerous  cases  their  health  would  give  way  under  the 
stimulus;  it  was  not  expected  that  they  would  be  led  to  ad<^ 
a  cramming  system  and  to  put  undue  pressure  on  dull  and 
weak  children,  often  to  their  great  injury;  it  was  not  foreseen 
that  in  many  cases  a  bodily  enfeeblement  would  be  caused 
which  no  amount  of  grammar  and  geography  can  compensate 
for.  The  licensing  of  public-houses  was  simply  for  maintain- 
ing public  order;  those  who  devised  it  never  imagined  that 
there  would  result  an  organized  interest  powerfully  influen- 
cing  elections  in  an  unwholesome  way.  Nor  did  it  occur  to  the 
"practical"  politicians  who  provided  a  compulsory  load-line 
for  merchant  vessels,  that  the  pressure  of  ship-owners'  in- 
terests would  habitually  cause  the  putting  of  the  load-line 
at  the  very  highest  limit,  and  that  fnnn  precedent  to  preoe> 
dent,  tending  ever  in  the  same  direction,  the  load-line  would 
gradually  rise  in  the  better  class  of  ships,  as  from  good 
authority  I  learn  that  it  has  already  done.  Legislators  who, 
some  forty  years  ago.  by  act  of  Parliament  compelled  railway 
companies  to  supply  cheap  locomotion,  would  have  ridiculed 
the  belief,  had  it  been  exprest.  that  eventually  their  act  would 
punish  the  companies  which  improved  the  supply;  and  yet 
this  was  the  insult  to  companies  which  began  to  carry  third- 
class  passengers  by  fast  trains;  since  a  penalty  to  the  amount 
of  the  passenger  duty  was  inflicted  on  them  for  every  third- 
class  passenger  so  carried.  ..."  We  must  educate  our  mas- 
ters.' is  the  well-known  saying  of  a  Libera]  who  opposed  the 
last  extension  of  the  franchise.  Yes,  if  the  education  were 
worthy  to  be  so  called,  and  were  relevant  to  the  pohtical 
enlightenment  needed,  much  might  be  hoped  from  it.  But 
knowing  rules  of  syntax,  being  able  to  add  up  correctly,  hav- 
ing geographical  information  and  a  memory  stocked  with  the 
dates  of  kings'  accessions  and  generals'  victories,  no  more  im- 
plies fitness  to  form  political  conclusions  than  acquirement  of 
skill  in  drawing  implies  expertness  in  telegraphing  or  than 
ability  to  play  cricket  imi^ies  proficiency  on  the  violin. 
"Surely,"  rejoins  some  one.  "facility  in  reading  opens  the 
way  to  political  knowledge."  Doubtless;  but  will  the  way  be 
followed?  Table-talk  proves  that  nine  out  of  ten  people  read 
what  amuses  them  or  interests  them  rather  than  what  in- 
structs them;  and  that  the  last  thing  they  read  is  something 
which  tells  them  disagreeable  truths  or  dispels  groundless 
hopes.  That  popular  education  results  in  an  extensive  read- 
ing of  publications  which  foster  pleasant  illusions  rather  th^ 
of  those  which  insist  on  hard  realities  is  beyond  question. 

In  other  writings,  Mr.  Spencer  gives  still  more 
detailed  instances  of  the  ways  m  which  State 
legislation  works  unexpected  ills.  He  says 
("Social  Statics,"  ed.  of  185 1,  p.  384) : 

An  architect  and  surveyor  describes  it  (the  Building  Act) 
as  havinff  worked  after  the  following  manner:  In  those  dis- 
tricts of  London  consisting  of  inferior  houses  built  in 'that  un- 
substantial fashion  which  the  New  Building  Act  was  to  mend 
there  obtains  an  average  rent,  sufficiently  remunerative  to 
landlords  whose  houses  were  run'up  economically  hdon  the 
New  Building  Act  passed.  This  existing  average  rent  fixes 
the  rent  that  must  be  charged  in  these  districts  for  new  bouses 
of  the  same  accommodation — that  is.  the  same  number  of 
rooms — for  the  people  they  are  built  for  do  not  appreciate  the 
extra  safety  of  living  within  walls  strengthenea  with  hoop- 
iron  bond.  Now  it  turns  out  upon  trial  that  houses  built  m 
accordance  with  the  present  regulations,  and  let  at  this  es- 
tablished rate,  bring  in  nothing  like  a  reasonable  return. 
Builders  have  consequently  confined  themselves  to  erecting 
houses  in  better  districts  (where  the  possibility  of  a  profitabw 
competition  with  preexisting  houses  shows  that  those  pre- 
existing houses  were  tolerably  substantial),  and  have  ceased 
to  erect  dwellings  for  the  masses,  except  in  the  suburbs 
where  no  pressing  sanitary  evils  exist.  Meanwhile,  in  the 
inferior  districts  above  described,  has  resulted  an  increase  of 
overcrowding — half  a  dozen  families  in  a  house,  a  score  of 
lodgers  to  a  room.  Nay,  more  than  this  has  resulted.  That 
state  of  miserable  dilapidation  into  which  these  abodes  of 
the  poor  are  allowed  to  fall  is  due  to  the  absence  of  com- 
petition from  new  houses.  Landlords  do  not  find  their 
tenants  tempted  away  by  the  offer  of  better  accommodation. 
Repairs,  being  unnecessary  for  securing  the  largest  amount 
of  profit,  are  not  made.  ...  In  fact,  tor  a  large  percentage 
of  the  very  horrors  which  our  sanitary  agitators  are  trying 
to  cure  by  law,  we  have  to  thank  previous  agitators  of  the 
same  school! 

Later,  in  "The  Sins  of  Legislators,"  Mr.  Spen- 
cer says  of  the  building  laws : 

See  then  what  legislation  has  done.  By  ill-imposed  taxes, 
raising  the  prices  of  bricks  and  timber,  it  added  to  the  costs 
of  houses  and  prompted,  for  economy's  sake,  the  use  of  bad 
materials  in  scanty  quantities.  To  check  the  consequent 
production  of  wretched  dwellings,  it  established  regulations 
which,  in  medieval  fashion,  dictated  the  quality  of  the  com- 
modity produced;  there  being  no  perception  that  by  insistifUK 
on  a  lugher  quality  and  therefore  higher  price,  it  would  fiimt 
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the  demand  and  eventually  diminish  the  supply.  By  ad- 
ditional local  burdens,  legislation  has  of  late  still  further 
hindered  the  building  of  small  houses.  Finally,  having,  by 
successive  measures,  produced  first  bad  houses  and  then  a 
deficiency  <rf  better  ones,  it  has  at  length  provided  for  the 
artificially  increased  overflow  of  poor  people  by  diminishing 
the  bouse  capacity  which  already  could  not  contain  themi 

Where  then  lies  the  blame  for  the  miseries  of  the  East  End? 
Against  whom  should  be  raised  "the  bitter  cry  of  outcast 
London"?  .  .  . 

So,  too,  with  State  supervision.  Guaranteeing  of  quality 
by  inspection  has  been  shown,  in  the  hall-marking  of  silver, 
to  be  superfluous,  while  the  silver  trade  has  been  decreased  by 
it;  and  in  other  cases  it  has  lowered  the  quality  by  establish- 
ing a  standard  which  it  is  useless  to  exceed:  instance  the  case 
of  the  Cork  butter  market,  where  the  higher  kinds  are  dis- 
advantaged in  not  adequately  i>roflting  by  their  better  repute; 
or  instance  the  case  of  herring-branding  (now  optional), 
the  effect  of  which  is  to  put  the  many  infenor  curers,  who 
jtist  reach  the  level  of  oflidal  approval,  on  a  oar  with  the  few 
better  ones  who  rise  above  it,  and  so  to  discourage  these. 
But  such  lessons  pass  unlearned.  Even  where  the  failure 
of  inspection  is  most  glaring,  no  notice  is  taken  of  it;  as 
instance  the  terrible  catastrophe  by  which  a  train  full  of 
people  was  destroyed  along  the  Tay  Bridge.  Countless  de- 
nunciations, loud  and  unsparing,  were  vented  against  engineer 
and  contractor;  but  little,  if  anything,  was  said  about  the 
government  officer  from  whom  the  oridge  received  State 
approval.  So,  too,  with  prevention  of  disease.  It  matters 
not  that  under  the  management  or  dictation  of  State  agents 
some  of  the  worst  evils  occur;  as  when  the  lives  of  eighty-seven 
wives  and  children  of  soldiers  are  sacrificed  in  the  ship 
Accrington;  or  as  when  typhoid  fever  and  diphtheria  are 
(Effused  by  a  State-ordered  drainage  system,  as  in  Edinburgh; 
or  as  when  officially  enforced  sanitary  appliances,  ever  get- 
ting out  of  order,  increase  the  evils  they  were  to  decrease. 

These  instances  of  the  failure  of  legislation, 
quoted  by  Spencer,  are  now  somewhat  classical 
and  out  of  date,  but  they  can  be  easily  replaced 
by  modem  ones.  Mr.  Charles  Fairfield,  in  his 
chapter  on  '* State  Socialism  in  the  Antipodes" 
contained  in  "A  Plea  for  Liberty,"  instances  many 
failures  of  legislation  in  Australia,  supposed  to 
be  in  the  vanguard  of  socialistic  progress.  He 
shows  how  the  early-closing  law  in  Melbourne  in 
1885,  whereby  shops  could  not  keep  open  after 
7  P.M.,  proved  utterly  impracticable,  robbing  all 
the  small  suburban  stores,  which  did  their  main 
business  in  the  evening,  of  all  chance  of  success 
and  creating  such  an  opposition  that  the  law  was 
repealed  in  a  few  days.  He  argues  that  the  con- 
duct of  the  Australian  State  railroads  has  been  at 
a  heavy  loss,  only  concealed  by  government  book- 
keeping. In  England  herself  instances  of  the  fail- 
ure of  State  operations  can  be  multiplied  almost 
indefinitely. 

Says  Mr.,L.  J.  Jennings,  M.P.  (Fortnightly  Re- 
view, August,  1883,  p.  185): 

Look,  for  instance,  at  the  Admiralty  and  the  War  Office. 
These  two  departments  alone  cost  the  countrjr  ^^563. 3 24  a 
year.  The  waste  of  labor  that  goes  on  daily  is  incredible. 
At  the  Admiralty  the  officials,  sitting  under  the  same  roof, 
write  long  letters  to  one  another  on  the  most  trivial  subjects, 
just  as  if  they  were  500  miles  apart.  An  immense  heap  <x 
correspondence  may  be  accumulated  about  a  stick  of  sealing- 
wax  or  a  bit  of  string.  The  accountant-general's  department, 
crammed  with  extravagantly  paid  offiaals.  involves  charges 
for  the  working  staff  or;£63,557  a  year,  and  a  pension  list  of 
£33<334.  .  .  .  The  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty,  Mr.  Forwood, 
has  admitted  ("  First  Report  of  Sir  Matthew  White  Ridley's 
Commission."  0-  975 1)  tnat  if  the  salaries  were  placed  on  a 
"commercial  Ixisis"  the  expense  of  the  accountant-general's 
office  would  be  brought  down  to  ;C35.ooo  or  ^40.000  a  year. 
Why  is  it  not  placed  on  a  commercial  basis  P  It  cannot  be 
because  the  authorities  have  not  had  a  free  hand  in  the 
"game  of  reorganization."  There  have  been  at  least  five 
heroic  operations  of  this  kind  since  1869,  at  tremendous  cost 
to  the  country.  .  .  .  What  sort  of  commentary  is  it  on  the 
great  reorganization  of  1878-80.  which  cost  the  country 
^ao.ooo  a  year  in  pensions  and  £52.199  in  bonuses,  that  the 
department  is  now  found  to  be  filled,  as  the  heads  of  it  allege, 
with  extravagantly  paid  or  incompetent  officials.  .  .  .  The 
War  Office  clerk  goes  leisurely  to  his  duties  at  ten  or  eleven, 
and  remains  till  four  or  five,  his  prescribed  hours  being  six 
each  day.  And  what  is  the  nature  of  his  work  ?  A  good  deal 
of  It  IS  utterly  thrown  away.  Accounts  are  audited  and  re- 
audited  m  a  purely  arbitrary  and  farcical  manner.  .  .  .  Cor- 
respondence rolls  on  in  huge  volumes  about  trifles  light  as  air; 
a  charge  for  the  use  of  a  cab.  a  bill  of  3S.  6d.  for  candles,  a 


rent  in  a  soldier's  iaclBBt.  tlw  loH  of  A  nonlMS  (actail  imtaaoi 
of  these  cases  win  be  fonnd  ia  the  evidsnoe  taken  bsfon  tki 
Army  Esttnaates  Committee,  1887  wul  18U)  may  Ibnn  tki 
theme  of  an  almost  intenninal  mnnber  of  lettcn.  TlwaAii 
the  soldier's  jacket  was  "iaquired  into"  by 
tenant-ooloneiB,  deputy  adjutaat-SMMfal.  aasiL. 

and  all  sorts  of  high  offidus.    The  documenta 

into  books,  sbcned.  stamped,  and  paswrl  00  firom  one  to  tks 
other  for  nearly  four  weeks. 

In  the  United  States  fllustntions  of  the  oort- 
liness  and  inefficiencjr  of  State  operation  an 
notorious.    All  municipal  operations  are  ftiH  of 

jobs.    The  buildiiu^  of  the  Countr 

-.  Court  House  in  Mew  York  City  « 

Vnit^dltaiM ^^^^  ^^  extreme  instance  of  whit 

^^^^^goes  on  in  all  government  iiiider> 

takings.  When  designed  in  1868  ill 
cost  was  estimated  at  $950,000.  Before  the  cod 
of  187 1  it  had  cost  a  sum  variously  estimated 
at  fzom  $8,000,000  to  $13,000,000,  and  it  wh 
still  far  from  finished.  Among  the  items  of  tbe 
cost  for  fitting  it  up  were  £104,347  for  afa 
and  $7,500  for  thermometers.  It  is  from  sock 
facts  as  these  of  the  repeated  failures  of  govcn- 
ment  activities  to-day  that  individualists  dmr 
their  negative  argument  against  socialism.  Fraa 
such  instances  they  very  naturally  draw  the  ii- 
f erence  that  if  government  cannot  efiBciently  00a- 
duct  the  comparatively  small  activities  it  nov 
attempts,  it  must  still  further  fail  in  the  afanoik 
infinitely  more  difficult  functions  that  would  be 
given  to  it  under  a  complete  socialistic  r^pofb. 
They  further  argue  that  even  if  govemment,  siff^ 
rounded  and  supported  by  individualistic  meth- 
ods, and  with  wealth  created  by  individualism  for 
it  to  tax,  can,  perhaps,  altho  clumsily  and  ex- 
pensively, csLTTy  on  tne  few  activities  of  whkh 

Socialists  make  so  much  to-day.  vcn 
Tha  Imaoa-  ^®  government  to  attempt  all,  it 
^iJJ^XT  would  be  quite  another  thmg.  Vet 
nmu^oi    if  the  State  cannot  do  all,  the  accw- 

toming  of  people  to  depend  upon  the 

State  weakens  the  power  of  mdivid- 
uals  and  teaches  them  to  lean  on  a  reed  that  final- 
ly will  break.  To  argue  that  govemment  ever 
can  conduct  the  complete  industrial  life  of  the 
people  is  to  almost  aU  economists  and  to  abM- 
lutely  all  individualists  the  height  of  absurdity. 


Socialists  very  rarely  jro  into  practical  detaib; 
that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  see  how  socialin 
could  provide  the  clothing  for  a  communitv  ex- 
cept by  putting  it  into  a  strict  uniform  as  m  aa 
army,  since,  if  fashion  were  allowed,  no  g^ntwne> 
committee  could  foretell  what  would  be  needed- 
passing  by  the  enormous  problem  of  how  to  man- 
age domestic  labor  under  socialism,  except  ^ 
destroying  the  home,  saying  nothine  of  the  stio 
greater  difficulties  of  just  distribution  betweca 
labor  of  different  degrees  of  value  and  laborefsof 
different  degrees  of  abilitv — ^passing  by  all  these 
and  a  hundred  other  similar  oifficulties,  sodalian 
utterly  breaks  down  before  the  population  qnet- 
tion.  He  says:  "The  situation  may  be  summed 
up  in  a  sentence:  Socialism  without  restraintioa 
the  increase  of  population  would  be  utterly  fneffi* 
cient.  With  such  restraints  it  would  be  alaveiy. 
In  a  word,  socialism — ^the  scheme  of  collectffe 
capital  and  collective  production  and  distributaoi 
— breaks  down  the  moment  it  is  subjected  to  any 
practical  test"  How  would  the  community  d^ 
cide,  he  asks,  of  the  children  bom  in  any  ] 
how  many  boys  should  be  tailors  and  how 
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Iressmakers?  "Socialism,  disjg^uise  it  as  we 
is  the  negation  of  freedom . ' '  Similarly  argue 
lividualists. 

t  probably  the  chief  arguments  raised  to-day 
)w  the  impracticability  of  socialism  and  the 
sity  of  individualism,  are,  as  above  stated, 
pc.  Mr.  Kidd  argues  in  his  "Social  Evolu- 
p.  209,  that  socialism  has  not  and  probably 
»t  make  any  serious  attempt  to  deal  with 
the  initial  difficulties  of  the  continued  suc- 

4  a  society  where  the  struggle  for  existence 
ninated.  He  says:  "Underneath  all  Social- 
sals  yawns  the  problem  of  population." 

.  Herbert  Spencer,  in  his  latest  work,  says: 
pie  who  in  their  corporate  capacity  abolish 
atural  relation  between  merits  and  benefits 
>resently  be  abolished  themselves.     Either 
will  have  to  go  through  the  miseries  of  slow 
'  consequent  on  the  mcrease  of  those  unfit 
le  business  of  life,  or  they  will  be  overrun  by 
people  who  have  not  pursued  the  foolisn 
r  of  lostering  the  worst  at  the  expense  of  the 
r."     Mr.  Lecky  says  ("Democracy  and  Lib- 
'  chap,  viii.) :  "The  Socialist  remedies  would 
bring  evils  far  greater  than  any  they  could 
t)ly  prevent.     The  desire  of  each  man  to  im- 
t  his  circumstances,  to  reap  the  full  reward 
pcrior  talent,  or  ener^,  or  thrift,  is  the  very 
spring  of  the  production  of  the  world.     Take 
these  motives  away;  persuade  men 
41^  that  by  superior  work  they  will  ob- 
Jj^^  tain  no  superior  reward;  cut  off  all 
^11,^     the  hopes  that  stimulate  among  or- 
dinary men  ambition,  enterprise,  in- 
vention, and  self-sacrifice,  and  the 

5  level  of  production  will  rapidly  and  inevi- 
'  sink.  .  .  .  The  essential  difference  of  men 
ititudes,  capacities,  and  character,  are  things 
can  never  be  changed,  and  all  schemes  and 
ies  that  ignore  them  are  doomed  to  ulti- 
^  failure."     Says  Mr.  Kidd  ("Social  Evolu- 

rfll  not  help  us,  even  if  there  are  to  be  no  competing 
es.  and  if  in  the  contemplated  era  oi  socialism  the  whole 
1  nmily.  without  distinction  of  race  or  color,  is  to  be 
ed  in  a  federation  within  which  the  competitive  forces 

•  be  suspended.  We  may  draw  such  a  draft  on  our 
latton.  but  our  common  sense,  which  has  to  deal  with 
ials  as  they  exist,  refuses  to  honor  it.  We  are  concerned 
Ith  an  imaginary  being,  but  with  man  as  he  exists,  a 
le  standing  with  countless  eons  of  this  competition 
I  him.  every  quality  oi  his  mind  and  body  .  .  .  the 
:t  of  this  rivalry,  with  its  meaning,  and  allotted  place 
U  and  capable  of  findinc[  its  fullest  and  fittest  employ- 
»ly  in  its  natural  conditions. 

lividualism,  then,  bases  its  argument  on 
ftct  that  government  can  scarcely  efficiently 
act  even  now  the  comparatively  limited 
ions  that  it  does  attempt,  and  would  utterly 
c  down  before  the  attempt  to  control  the 
tlete  complex  interests  of  all  social  life;  that 
idualism,  on  the  other  hand,  so  far  as  tried 
\g  this  century,  while  not  by  any  means  doing 

•  with  all  evils,  has  produced  more  materia! 
educational  progress  than  in  all  the  other 
lOes  put  together,  and  especially  in  those 
tries  and  in  that  country  where  individualism 
seen  tried  the  most;  that  even  if  socialism 

practicable,  it  would  inevitably  lead  to  the 
gical  deeeneration  of  the  individual  and  of 
ace  and  finally  that  even  the  beginnings  of  so- 
sm  tend  to  undermine  that  self-reliance,  self- 
free  self-sacrifice,  which,  tho  men  consider  it 

of  individual  communion  with  (jod  or  of 
ral  ethics  alone,  all  men  are  agreed  to  be  the 
est  and  the  only  endtuing  and  eternal  quality 


of  man.  Individualism  may  not  produce  all  prog- 
ress in  a  day;  individualists  are  not  blind  to  the 
evils  of  the  present,  but  they  do  know  that  an  in- 
finite progress  has  been  made ;  that  that  progress  is 
now  going  on ;  that  it  has  been  and  is  now  almost 
solely  due  to  individual  struggle  and  competition 
in  life,  and  that  therefore  it  is  but  simple  duty  to  re- 
sist even  the  beginnings  of  a  socialism  which  for  an 
impossible  mirage  thxeatens  to  attack  all  progress 
and  to  tmdermme  man's  noblest  possession,  in- 
dividual character  and  individual  aspiration.  It 
is  better  to  let  a  man  struggle  and  work  his  own 
way  even  slowly  toward  character  than  to  lift  him, 
were  it  possible,  into  an  Utopia  of  physical  com- 
fort, at  the  cost  of  weakened  will  and  increased 
tendency  to  rely  on  a  paternal  or  even  a  fraternal 
organization. 

The  Individualist  Program 

As  asserted  above,  individualists  are  neither 
doctrinaires  nor  visionaries.  Says  Mr.  Words- 
worth Donisthorpe  in  **The  Limits  of  Liberty/* 
a  chapter  in  "  A  Plea  for  Liberty  "  : 

It  is  not  fair  to  assert  or  even  to  insinuate  that  individual- 
ism as  a  practical  working  doctrine  in  this  country  (England) 
and  in  the  United  States  is  based  on  reasoning  from  absteac- 
tions.  .  .  .  No  one  with  the  smallest  claim  to  attention  hat 
been  known  to  affirm  that  this  or  any  other  nation  is  yet  rife  for 
the  abolition  of  the  State.  ...  I  suppose  no  one  acquainted 
with  his  political  writings  win  accuse  victor  Yarros  of  back- 
wardness or  even  of  opportunism.  Yet  says  he.  "The  aboli- 
tion of  the  external  State  must  be  preceded  by  the  decay  of  the 
nations  which  breathe  life  and  vigor  into  that  clumsy  monstw; 
in  other  words,  it  is  only  when  the  people  learn  to  value  liberty 
and  to  understand  the  truths  of  the  anarchistic  philosophy 
that  the  question  of  practically  abolishing  the  State  looms 
up  and  acquires  significance." 

Mr.  N.  P.  Gilman  says  of  American  individu- 
alists (" Socialism  and  the  American  Spirit*'): 

The  practical  effort  of  those  who  here  accept  the  name  off 
individualist  is  to  maintain  the  actual  status  against  the  strong 
tendency  toward  socialism  which  characterises  the  time.  It 
this  can  be  successfully  resisted  they  trust  to  gradual  enlis[fat- 
enment  to  weaken  gradually  the  power  oi  the  State.  The 
anarchist  ideal,  into  which  extreme  individualism  Uends.  is 
not  to  be  reached  by  crying  and  striving.  The  individualist 
trusts  in  natural  and  in  the  tmf orced  evc^ution  of  society ; 
he  exerts  himself  with  more  or  less  energy  simply  to  resist 
efforts  contrary  to  this  law  which  tend  to  produce  an  artificial 
development.  .  .  .  The  present  tendency  toward  socialism 
he  would  explain  as  a  reaction  toward  pnmitive  ideas  which 
have  long  since,  for  the  wiser  minority,  been  fully  exploded 
by  experience.  He  stands  stubbornly  on  the  defensive  against 
this  tendency,  feeling  sure  that,  unchecked,  it  can  only  result 
in  great  evil. 

Contrasting  individualism  with  Schaffle's  defini- 
tion of  socialism  (q.  v.)*  Mr.  Gilman  says  concern- 
ing individualism  m  its  practical  application: 

Economic  individualism  would  then  be  the  system  of  pro- 
duction by  means  of  private  capital  (held  by  single  persons, 
firms,  corporations,  or  cooperative  associations);  this  method 
of  production  demands  a  free-labor  contract,  open  competi- 
tion, and  distribution  to  individuals.  The  alpha  and  omega 
of  individualism  is.  accordingly,  private  and  competing 
capitals,  with  a  large  measure  of  individual  freedom  from 
State  control  (p.  1 1).  ...  If  we  attend  chiefly  to  the  facts 
of  the  existing  situation  in  the  United  States,  we  should  then 
consider  individualism  and  socialism  as  two  opixisite  Uttd' 
gnci4S,  moved  by  either  of  which  an  American  dtixen  may 
advocate  or  attack  a  definite  and  particular  measure  of 
legislation.  The  Utopia  of  the  individualist,  if  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer  may  speak  for  him,  is  an  approach  to  anarchy;  the 
Utopia  cMf  the  Socialist  melts  into  communism,  but  neither 
scheme  is  proposed  for  inmiediate  adoption  here  by  sensible 
advocates.  .  .  .  The  individualist  ...  in  all  his  degrees 
tends  to  unfavorable  criticism,  not  to  high  admiration,  en  the 
maimer  and  the  results  of  governmental  activity  at  present. 
He  concedes  that  a  nation  may  well  tolerate  a  certain  denee 
of  inefficiency  on  the  part  of  its  officials  in  executing  their 
present  tasks,  this  being,  on  the  whole,  more  endurable  than 
the  evils  which  would  result  from  putting  the  same  duties 
upon  private  persons.  He  opposes,  however,  any  consider^ 
able  further  extension  of  the  sphere  of  the  Sute,  and  lookt 
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to  education  of  the  indi vidua]  raind  and  conscience  and  to 
general  progress  for  relief  from  existing  evils,  The  extreme 
individualist  would  not  only  resist  the  tendency  to  socialism, 
but  would  also  retrace  some  ste^  already  taken  in  that  direc- 
tion,  as  he  would  say.  such  as  universal  free  education.  There 
are  very  few,  to  be  sure,  in  AmencA  who  hold  the  creed  with 
such  vigor. 

So  conceiving  of  practical  individualism,  it  is 
evident  that  there  can  be  no  fixed  nniversal  in- 
dividualist program.  It  must  be  different  in 
different  countries;  it  is  differently  conceived  by 
different  individuals.  On  all  important  points 
the  general  individualist  propositions  will  be 
found  in  this  cyclopedia  under  each  respective 
subject.  (See  Land;  Interest;  Wages;  Com- 
PETixroN;  Education;  Railroads;  Post-Officb; 
Banking;  Mutual  Banking,  etc.) 

We  giv^e  here  one  illustration  of  how  individ- 
ualists would  work  out  social  problems.  Of  per- 
haps the  most  serious  problem  in  modern  life 
Mr.  N.  P,  Oilman  says  ("Socialism  and  the  Ameri- 
can Spirit'*): 

No  evil  in  our  dtica  appeals  more  forcibly  to  the  Idnd- 
hearted  than  the  crowded  tenement  houses,  ,  .  .  Every  one 
who  has  a  particle  of  philanthropy  in  him  cries  out  that  these 
evils  should  be  made  to  cea-se  from  off  the  earth.  The  end  is 
clear,  but  what  means  shall  we  use?  The  Socialist  will  dilate 
upon  what  Glasgow  and  Liverpool  have  donc^  and  urge  that 
Boston  and  New  York  at  once  purchase  whole  squares,  pull 
down  the  noisome  houses  of  to-day,  and  erect,  instead,  clean 
and  convenient  tenements,  to  be  let  at  low  rates.  This, 
however,  would  be  too  much  like  journeying  from  Chicago 
to  MinneapoUs.  \'ia  Paris,  the  Suez  Canal,  and  Jap*an.  The 
ChicsBoan  would  thus  reach  Minneapolis  in  time,  indeed,  if 
money  and  patience  held  out.  But  a  more  direct  way  would 
be  first  to  discover  what  persons  are  responsible  as  owners  or 
lessors  of  these  foil  habitations,  and  then  to  bring  home  to 
them  as  individuals  the  distress  and  the  crime  which  they 
occasion,  while  drawing  profit  from  such  inhuman  conditions. 
Many  of  these  persons  sin  as  much  through  ignorance  as 
through  hardness  of  heart.  .  .  .  But  if  this  should  be  of  no 
eflect,  the  men  and  women  who  are  taught  by  the  higher 
individualism  that  we  ar§  our  brothers'  keepers  to  a  great 
degree  can  then  follow  the  example  of  Mrs.  Lincoln  in  Boston. 
Let  them  singly  or  in  small  associations  buy  or  lease  one  or 
tnore  city  houses  in  the  poorer  districts  and  care  for  them  in 
person  or  through  kindly  and  capable  agents.  A  large  part 
of  the  tenement-^ house  problem  is  manageable  under  this  sim- 
ple plan.  ,  .  «  Where  this  plan  is  not  exjiedjent,  the  Peabody 
trustees  in  London,  the  Improved  Dwelling- House  Associa- 
tions in  Boston  and  New  York,  and  such  individuals  as  Mr,  A. 
T.  White  in  Brooklyn  have  demonstrated  the  eminent  succe^ 
of  a  more  difficult  method.  Mr.  j,  A.  Riis.  a  good  authority, 
believes  thoroughly  in  the  compatibility  of  "philanthropy 
and  S  per  cent "' — the  one  as  Ijcginning.  the  other  as  the  result. 
.  .  ,  The  tenement- house  prohlcm  in  our  American  cities  is 
thus  fully  within  the  control  of  a  comparatively  few  persons. 
.  .  .  Very  few  of  the  rich  or  the  moderately  rich  in  the  United 
States  would  need  to  be  converted  to  a  hifcher  indtvidualism 
than  they  now  practise  to  make  the  tenement-house  problem 
a  thing  of  the  past  so  far  as  money  can  do  it. 

Such  is,  we  believe,  a  fair  example  of  the  In- 
divid tialist  progfram.  For  the  far  more  radical 
proposals  of  such  extreme  individuahsts  as  the 
philosophical  anarchist — the  Spencerians*  the  sin- 
gle-tax men,  the  voluntarians — ^we  refer  the  reader 
to  the  respective  articles  which  treat  of  them.  Most 
individualists  like  Professor  Huxley  condemn 
alike  the  dogmatism  of  Herbert  Spencer  and  the 
theories  of  the  Socialists.  They  hold,  with  Pro- 
fessor levons,  that  in  social  reform  "the  first  step 
is  to  throw  aside  all  supposed  absolute  rights  or 
inflexible  principles";  tney  would  not,  at  present 
at  least,  destroy  the  State;  what  is  shown  by  ex- 
perience that  the  State  can  do  better  than  the 
individual,  that  thev  would  have  the  State  do: 
but  they  hold  that,  fimdamentally  and  eternally, 
aJl  experience  teaches  that  primary  reliance  must 
be  put  on  industrial  action;  that  what  limits  in- 
dividual initiation  limits  freedom;  that  what 
weakens  individual  responsibility  weakens  char- 
acter, and  that  therefore,  in  the  words  of  Presi- 
dcQt  E.  B,  Andrews,  of  Brown  University:  "In 
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all  economic  activity  the  presumption  is  in  fav 
of  individual  Uberty  and  free  conipetition.'* 

RurnKSNCES:  .4  PUta  for  Liberty  (P.  Mackay,  Ed.,  18^1^- 
Wordsworth  Donisthorpe's  Individualism :  A  Systtm  rf 
PdUic&  (1890);  Tkt  Man  twrjMs  lk^  State  (a  collectiooflf 
articles  by  Herbert  Spencer,  and  published  undo-  that 
name,  1884);  N.  P.  Gtlman*s  Socuuistn  and  thg  Amtricn 
Spirit  (1893!;  W,  G.  Sumner's  What  Social  Classes  Omtlo 
Each  Other  (18*3);  W.  H.  Maflock's  Classes  and  \fassts;9r. 
Wealth,  Wa^ts,  and  W  elf  art  in  Uu  Unitmi  Kingdom  ( iM); 
Edward  Atkinson's  various  articles;  John  Mortey  on  urn- 
promise;  A.  T.  Hadley's  Ecifnomics,  an  Accoimi  ef  if 
Relation  Between  Priiniie  Property  and  Put4u  WtUmt, 
See  also  Anarchism;  Spencsx;  Simci^b  Tax;  Pus 
Tradb;  Voluntaryism.  For  opposite  views  to  these  m 
thi&  article  and  for  objections  to  IndividuaJi»iii.  sec  Socuir 

ISM, 

Revised  by  A.  T.  Hablbt. 

mOUSTMAL  BETTERMENT  is  a  phrase  used 
for  the  efforts  undertaken  by  employers  or  finns 
for  the  benefit  in  any  way  of  their  employees* 
It  varies  from  the  model  village  enected  for  the 
benefit  of  a  community  to  the  simplest  arrange- 
ment or  device  in  the  factory  or  store  for  the  ad- 
vanta^  of  the  employees.  In  this  article  onlyi 
few  of  the  many  forms  of  industrial  betterment 
be  mentioned  with  a  few  of  the  firms  most  actr 
in  this  regard.  Those  im^xirtant  instances  whii 
can  be  classified  as  model  villages  will  be  noticed 
under  that  head.  (See  also  Social  Secretary.) 
In  the  United  States  industrial  betterment  tf 
probably  more  wide-spread  than  in  any  other 
country,  tho  it  has  not  tone  so  far  as  in  the  case  of 
a  few  English  firms.  The  leading  American  firm 
in  this  line  is  undoubtedly  the  National  Cash 
Register  Company,  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  where  Mr. 
Patterson  ana  his  coworkers  have  developed  al- 
most every  kind  of  industrial  betterment.  They 
have  not  created  a  model  village, 
Dnitad  Bta.t«a  "^^i"!'*^  because  it  was  little  needed^ 
but  they  have  a  settlement  hotiat 
under  a  social  secretary,  with  club 
rooms  and  library.  In  the  large  diriing-hall 
of  the  3,Soo  employees  can  get  a  good  meal 
fifteen  cents.  The  works  are  light  and  ail 
amid  shrubs  and  grass-plots,  the  walls  almost 
glazed.  For  twenty-five  cents  a  week  they  give 
a  warm  lunch  to  the  girls,  and  for  slightlv  more  to 
some  hundreds  of  men.  They  have  bath  nx>mi, 
a  recreation  ground  with  gymnastic  apparatus, 
and  rest  their  girls  by  exercises  in  the  works. 
There  are  special  gardens  for  boys  to  cultivate, 
schools  of  various  grades,  kindergarten  and  iur 
dustrial,  and  advantages  in  many  other  ways* 
such  as  giving  educational  trips  to  develop  their 
emploj'ees.  They  issue  a  paper  and  endeavor  to 
ehcit  the  interest'of  their  employees  by  calling  on 
them  for  suggestions  of  improvements,  and  by 
frequent  lectures  and  meetings. 

The  Natural  Food  Company,  of  Niagara,  tb^ 
makers  of  Shredded  Wheat,  is  also  ver>'  progres- 
sive  in  this  line.  In  a  ten-acre  lot  they  Have  built 
"a  palace  rather  than  a  factoir,*'  surrounded  by 
parks,  gardens,  and  playgroimas.  The  walls  seem 
all  windows;  there  are  roof-gardens,  an  ek^anfc 
lecture-hall,  also  used  for  dances;  fourteen  batb 
rooms  in  Italian  marble,  free  lunches  for  5C0  mis 
in  a  spacious  dining-hall.  and  other  social  left- 
tures. 

In  H.  J.  Heinz  &  Co.'s  pickle  factory,  in  Pitts- 
burg, much  is  done  for  the  2,500  employees.  On 
their  works  they  have  roof-gardens  with  plants 
and  creepers;  the  rooms  are  made  attractive  witis 
pictures  and  curios;  there  ane  admirable  dining- 
rooms ;  they  have  a  carriage  which  each  fine  day 
carries  out  some  girls  for  a  picnici  cooking  sm 
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ig  classes,  an  auditorium  for  lectures,  con- 
,  and  theatricals,  seating  i,6oo,  and  other 
&cial  institutions. 

le  Waltham  Watch  Works,  near  Boston,  and 
!rane  Paper  Mills,  Dalton,  Mass.,  have  hand- 
buildings  in  attractive  towns.  The  Acme 
e  Lead  Works,  at  Detroit,  Mich. ;  the  Cleve- 
Vamish  Company,  the  U.  S.  Playing  Card 
>any ,  at  Cincinnati ;  the  McCormick Harvester 
xiny,  at  Chicago,  have  beautified  buildings. 
IJleveland  Cliffs  Iron  Company,  in  Michigan, 
^ymouth  Cordage  Company,  in  Massachu- 
.  have  beautiful  grounds.  The  Ferris  corset 
ry,  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  has  flowers  inside  and 
cte  the  works,  recreation  rooms,  cheap,  good 
les,  seaside  cottages,  etc.  The  Sherwin- 
Btms  Paint  Company,  of  Cleveland,  does 
I  for  the  health  of  its  employees.  Very 
''  American  firms  have  lunch  rooms,  rest 
5,  and  bath  rooms  for  their  employees, 
lall  Field  &  Co.,  of  Chicago,  have  gymna- 
t,  rest  rooms,  recreation  rooms,  shower- 
;,  on  one  whole  floor  of  their  department 
Mr.  Carnegie's  Institute,  at  Homestead, 
brary,  concert-hall,  gymnasitun,  bath,  bowl- 
Ueys.  The  Athenaeum  of  the  Illinois  Steel 
s,  at  Joliet  (1889),  was  a  pioneer  in  this  line. 
ler  Bros.,  at  Bridgeport,  (Jonn. ;  the  Celluloid 
►any,  and  Weston  Electrical  Instrument 
»any,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  other  firms,  have 
u*  club-houses.  Many  railroads,  notably  the 
sylvania  Railroad,  have  fine  Y.  M.  C.  A.  build- 
For  their  men,  while  several  traction  compa- 
lave  reading  and  club  rooms  for  employees. 
Heveland  Cliffs  Iron  Company,  at  Ishpeming, 
,  have  fine  limch  and  reading-rooms  for  their 
The  Siegel-Cooper  and  Wanamaker  depart- 
stores,  in  New  York,  have  rest  rooms  and 
!  secretaries  for  their  girls,  tho  the  latter  does 
se  the  name.  Many  of  the  model  villages, 
onsidered  under  that  article,  have  also  other 
res  of  industrial  betterment.  The  Ludlow 
iacturing  Associates  have  a  memorial  hall, 
almost  luxurious  club  rooms,  library,  bath, 
lasium,  billiard-tables,  recreation  halls,  etc., 
For  men  and  women.  A  social  secretary  gives 
tr  time  to  looking  after  the  interests  of  the 
)yees,  particularly  of  the  women.  In  Mr. 
n's  cooperative  village  of  Leclaire  there  is  a 
rative  store  and  club-house  with  library, 
xis,  gymnasium,  etc.  The  Colorado  Fuel 
fon  Company,  at  their  different  works  in  Col- 
,  have  a  social  secretary,  schools  of  various 
,  club-houses,  libraries,  recreation  and  read- 
K>ms. 

Great  Britain  industrial  betterment  has 
largely  connected  with  Model  Villages, 
of  these  villages  having  indeed  many  kinds 
lustrial  betterment.  At  Bourn eville  the 
I  Village  created  by  George  Cadbury,  the 
:  builmngs  include  a  bath-house,  school- 
8,  a  Ruskin  Hall,  other  halls,  reading-room, 
illery,  playgrounds,  etc.  Their  works  have 
called  a  factory  in  a  garden.  In  the  dining- 
tables  are  laid  for  2,000  girls,  and  a  fine  or- 
>la3rs  at  times  during  meals.  Recreation 
ids  adjoin  the  works.  Special  courses  of 
study  are  encottraged,  by  prizes  or 
^^  tuitions  paid  at  industrial  schools. 
iSL  P<>rt  Stmlight,  built  by  Lever  Broth- 
^^  ers,  near  Birkenhead  (1888),  has  a 
church,  two  gjroups  of  schools  of  vari- 
inds,  a  public  hall,  inn,  restaurant,  gymna- 
jmUic  bath,  fountain,  cooperative  stores,  free 


library  and  tennis,  bowling-  and  quoit-grotmds. 
There  are  dining-halls  for  men  and  girls,  the  lat- 
ter seating  1,500  girls.  Food  is  sold  at  very  low 
prices,  tho  covering  cost.  The  company  gives  ex- 
cursions to  the  employees  and  introduce  many 
other  improvements. 

At  Earswick,  near  York,  Mr.  Rowntree  em- 
ployed the  first  social  secretary  in  England  to 
care  for  the  women  and  girl  employees.  So  suc- 
cessful has  this  been  that  the  secretary  has  now 
four  assistants,  while  a  male  secretary,  for  the 
men,  has  one  assistant  and  two  visitors.  The 
secretaries  suggest  improvements,  oversee  the 
social  life  of  the  factory,  and  care  in  every  way 
for  the  interests  of  the  employees.  The  worlra 
themselves  are  made  attractive,  with  a  rose  gar- 
den, flowers  in  the  rooms,  pictures,  good  venti- 
lation, three  or  four  dining-halls.  They  maintain 
cooking-schools,  sewing-schools,  concerts,  and 
other  advantages. 

Messrs.  Boden*s  net  factory  in  Derby,  and  the 
Creeper  lace  works  of  Messrs.  Burroughs  &  Well- 
come, at  Dartford,  have  gardens  and  lawns.  The 
latter  have  a  fine  club  building,  baths,  gym- 
nasiimi,  reading-room,  spacious  library  (500  vols.), 
and  encourage  education  in  many  ways.  The 
huge  carpet  factory  of  Templeton  &  Co.,  on  Glas- 


gow Green,  is  faced  with  colored  brickwork, 
like  the  Doge's  palace.  Jacob  &  Sons,  at  Dublin, 
and  J.  G.  Graves,  at  Sheffield,  have  roof-gardens. 


French  industrial  betterment  has  run  largely 
to  profit-sharing  (q.  v.,  see  sdso  Bon  Marche  and 
Leclaire)  and  to  housing,  with  schools  for  chil- 
dren. 

The  Anzin  Mining  Company,  near  Valen- 
ciennes, has  erected  houses,  also  boys',  girls'  kin- 
dergarten and  technical  schools  for  its  10,000 
employees.  Tules  Chagot  &  Cie.,  at  the  Blanzy 
mines,  have  built  1,000  houses  in  four  villages, 
and  also  advance  money  to  workmen  desiring  to 
build  their  own  houses,  the  cost  to  be  paid  back 
on  instalments,  without  interest.  They  have 
1$  primary  and  6  kindergarten  schools.  Har- 
mel  Brothers,  with  woolen  mills  at  Warm^rville, 
near  Rheims,  have  182  dwellings  with  allotment 
gardens  at  1.50  to  4  francs  per  month.  Their 
mills  (1,000  employees)  are  among  gardens  and 
shrubs,  with  plenty  of  fresh  air,  and  lighted  from 
above.  There  are  recreation  and  reading-rooms, 
schools  of  all  kinds,  with  travel  for 
-j^-^       the  efficient,   a  special  chapel  and 

GonntriM  vicar.  MM.  Sainte,  Frdres,  spinners, 
have  built  2  villages  at  Flixecourt, 
with  500  houses.  There  are  coop- 
erative stores  and  schools.  M.  Menier,  at  Noisid- 
sur-Seine,  has  312  semidetached  brick  houses, 
dining-halls,  and  schools.  Ntunerous  French 
firms  provide  lunches  and  restaurants  for  their 
employees,  as  at  the  Bon  March^  in  Paris,  and, 
still  more,  i)rovide  industrial  schools  anddasses 
of  various  kinds. 

The  leading  instances  of  industrial  betterment 
in  Germany  are  the  different  villages  of  the  Krupp 
Steel  Works  (q.  v.).  They  have  baths  in  all  their 
works,  dining-halls,  duo-houses,  with  concert, 
recreation,  and  reading-rooms;  schools  of  all 
kinds  for  boys  and  girls,  industrial  and  otherwise; 
cooperative  stores  and  sodeties ;  boarding-houses, 
savmgs-banks,  insurance  funds. 

Baths  are  provided  at  the  Krupp  mines,  the 
Bochum  Sted  Works,  near  Essen;  the  Spindlers 
of  Cdpenick,  near  Berlin ;  the  Badische  Anilin  and 
Soda  Fabrik  of  Ludwigs-Hafen-on-Rhine;  the 
Henkd  Company  of  Dassddorf;  the  Brandt^ 
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Works,  at  Mtinchen  Gladbach ;  and  by  many  other 
firms.  Various  firms  supply  free,  cheap  or  free 
lunches,  notablv  the  Krupps  and  the  badische 
Anilin  and  Soda  Fabrik,  Messrs.  Spindler  and 
Brandts.  Prominent  in  Germany  are  schools  of 
various  kinds  developed  for  employees. 

In  Austria  industrial  betterment  has  not  gone 
far.  At  Dombim,  in  connection  with  Herr 
Hammerle's  cotton-mill,  a  picturesque  industrial 
village  has  been  developed.  At  Smichof,  near 
Prague,  Baron  Ringhofer  has  done  much  build- 
ing for  the  i,ooo  men  in  his  machine  works.  He 
has  also  a  sick  ftmd  and  "welfare  institutions.*' 
Other  countries,  like  Belgium,  Holland,  and 
Italy,  are  following  in  the  same  line. 

The  late  Budgett  Meakin,  to  whose  book  on 
"Model  Factories  and  Villages"  we  are  much 
indebted  for  information,  has  collected  much 
testimony  on  this  point.  In  the  introduction  to 
his  book  he  quotes  the  Reeves  Engine  Company 
of  New  Jersey,  the  policy  of  which  is  to  provide 
the  best  pK)ssible  conditions  for  their  men,  as 
saying:  "We  can  get  a  better  grade  of  men  who 
are  able  to  do  finer  work  and  more  of  it  by  fol- 
lowing this  course. "  The  Sherwin  Williams  Paint 
Company  says:  "The  three  most  im- 
]>Miilti  portant  matters  for  attention  should 
DC  health,  morals,  and  education, 
because  a  vigorous  employee  can  do  * 
more  work,  a  conscientious  employee  will  do 
more  conscientious  work,  and  a  more  intelligent 
employee  will  do  more  intelligent  work."  Mr. 
Weston,  of  Newark,  is  quoted  as  saying:  "It  is 
interesting  to  note  how  frequently  the  health  of 
employees  and  the  requirements  of  business  are 
best  served  by  identical  conditions."  The  Lud- 
low Manufacturing  Associates,  of  Ludlow,  Mass., 
says:  "Social  betterment  to  be  successful  must 
be  free  of  any  suspicion  that  it  is  designed  to 
take  the  place  of  wages;  second,  it  must  not  be 
too  paternal  or  suggest  that  the  recipient  of  its 
benefits  does  not  know  how  to  obtain  them  him- 
self;  third,  the  ideals  aimed  at  must  not  be  too 
far  removed  from  actual  conditions;  fourth,  as 
far  as  possible  and  continually  more  and  more, 
the  people  should  assume  the  management." 
Undoubtedly  one  of  the  main  results  is  in  the 
permanence  of  employees  attached  to  a  firm  and 
their  freedom  from  labor  struggles.  Especially  in 
the  case  of  girl  employees,  such  betterment  at- 
tracts a  better  grade  of  girls.  Workrooms,  light, 
airy,  and  attractive,  and  tastefully  appointed, 
undoubtedly  largely  raise  the  quality  of  work 
and  the  tone  of  the  workers.  The  entrance  and 
halls  of  the  Natural  Food  Company  are  like  those 
of  a  first-class  hotel.  Flowers  in  factories  are 
becoming  frequent.  Cleanliness  has  even  a  more 
direct  result.  Baths,  especially  shower-baths, 
and  special  costumes  with  provision  when  neces- 
sary against  the  inhaling  of  dust  or  gases,  are 
widely  used.  The  provision  of  cheap  but 
healthy  food  and  drink  is  one  of  the  best  pre- 
ventives of  drunkenness.  Rest  rooms  in  great 
factories  and  department  stores  undoubtedly  aid 
work.  Free  medical  attendance  and  care  for  the 
convalescent  are  provided  by  many  employers. 
The  provision  of  healthy  recreation  is  the  best 
guard  against  dissipation.  Stopping  monot- 
onous and  sedentary  work  for  a  little  gymnastic 
exercise,  and,  above  all,  the  provision  of  recrea- 
tion grounds  and  rooms  for  the  noon  hours,  are 
found  most  beneficial. 

Rbpbrbncb:  Budgett  Meakin.  Mod4l  FactarUs  and  ViUagts 
(X90S)* 


HfDUSTRIAL  COmilSSIOll:  A  oongressioiial 
commission  appointed  June  i8,  1898,  to  investi- 
gate and  suggest  legislation  upon  industrial  oob- 
ditions.  Five  senators,  five  representatives  and 
nine  gentlemen  appointed  by  the  president  and 
approved  by  the  Senate  formed  the  oomnussioa. 
Investigations  were  conducted  by  nine  experti, 
and  innumerable  hearings  at  which  over  joo 
witnesses  testified.  The  report  of  the  oommiwatw, 
completed  Feb.  19,  1902,  printed  in  nineteen  vol- 
umes and  with  a  genml  index  in  the  last  volmne, 
is  the  best  recent  sununary  of  industrial  oonditiooi 
in  the  United  States,  indiudin^  industrial  combi- 
nations, trade-unions,  labor  difficulties,  labor  kgii- 
lation,  immigration,  wages,  taxation,  etc.,  etc 

INDUSTRIAL  INSURAirCB  (see  also  MptcM 
article  Industrial  Insurancb  [State]  in  thb 
German  Empire;  Old-Aob  Pensions;  Ukbk- 
PLOYMBNT  ^or  insuHuice  against) ;  Tradb-Unioi 
Brnbfits;  Railway  Benefits;  Friendly  Soai- 
TiEs;  Fraternal  Organisations;  Insurance; 
New  Zealand):  Industrial  insurance  takei 
many  forms.  By  far  the  most  developed  form  of 
State  industrial  msurance  is  that  of  the  German 
Empire,  considered  in  an  especial  article,  but  al- 
most all  of  the  European  governments  have  fol- 
lowed more  or  less  Germany's  example.  Austiia 
enacted  a  law  for  insurance  against  accidents  in 
1887  and  against  sickness  in  1 888.  At  present  all 
classes  of  workers  must  be  insured  if  they  cam 
less  than  $480  per  year.  The  or^ganization  is  on  a 
territorial  basis,  and  not  by  trades  as  in  Germaiiy. 
Holland,  Italy,  Finland,  Norway  have  enacted 
similar  systems  since  1895.  All  have  oxganiaed 
central  government  banks  to  manage  the  insor* 
ance,  tho  the  first  three  permit  insurance  in  pri- 
vate companies. 

Great  Britain  (1898),  Denmark  and  Frsnoe 
(1899),  Sweden  (1901),  and  Russia  (1004)  make 
the  employer  pectmiarily  responsible  tor  indem- 
nities (compensations)  or  annuities.  The  em- 
ployer may  or  may  not  insure  his  employees  in 
private  companies.  This  practise  is  on  the  in* 
crease  in  some  countries,  but  the  plan  often  does 
not  work,  as  the  employer  frequentlv  has  to  be 
sued,  a  process  difficult  or  impossible  for  tboee 
who  need  it  most.  Belgium  has  developed  States 
savings-banks  and  unemployment  insurance  00 
lines  being  widely  copied  in  other  countries.  (See 
Belgium;  Unemployment.)  Old-Aob  Pbnsioks 
are  being  adopted  in  many  countries.  (See 
especial  article.)  (For  a  general  government  in- 
surance, see  New  Zealand.)  Outside  of  govern- 
ment, the  main  form  of  industrial  insurance,  par- 
ticularly in  the  United  States  and  England,  is  tbe 
trade-union  insurance.  (See  Tradb*Union  Bbni- 
FiTS.)  Friendly  societies  in  England,  fraternal 
organizations  in  the  U.  S.,  and  similar  oiganiak 
tions  elsewhere  do  a  very  large  insurance  businefl 
for  many  of  moderate  means,  but  generally  axe  of 
the  middle  rather  than  of  the  working  clanes.  (te 
Insurance;  Friendly  Socibtibs;  Pratbrnal 
Organizations.) 

Very  many  firms  in  the  U.  S.  and  elsewhere, 
like  Siegel  &  Cooper's  (in  Chica^,  and  later  in 
New  York) ,  have  insurance  orgamzations  fortbeir 
employees.     (See  Railway  Bbnbpit  Funds.) 

Rbperbncbs:  See  the  diflferent  kinds  off 
S.     See  a  series  of  articles  by  ProCi 
Am.  Journal  of  Sociology,  1907. 
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ie  of  the  working  classes  in  Germany  is 
tutionally  vested  in  the  empire,  and  em- 
5   working  men's   insurance  and  working 

protection.  Both  supplement  each  other 
erve  the  same  purpose,  to  preserve  to  the 
agman,  as  long  as  possible,  his  most  valu- 
tossession,  his  power  to  work,  and  to  afford 
subsistence  when  the  same  is  lost, 
h  branches  of  this  legislation  for  the  care 
rking  men  are  attributable  to  imperial  ini- 
*:  the  "working  men's  insurance  legisla- 
to  the  Sovereign  Message  of  the  first  German 
lor,  William  I.,  of  Nov.  17,  1881,  and  the 
cing  men's  protective  legislation"  to  the 
me  Decree  of  the  ruling  emperor,  William 

Feb.  4, 1890. 

!  imperial  social  politics  is  built  upon  the 
mental  view  that  the  working  class,  as  cre- 
by  modem  developments,  has,  in  a  chris- 
sd  and  civilized  State,  a  claim  to  be  suffi- 
Y  protected  in  its  economic  existence  over 
;t  the  modem  dangers  in  its  vocation  and 

as  regards  life  and  health,  and  that  this 
is  to  be  legally  guaranteed  because,  as  ex- 
ice  teaches,  any  other  mode  will  fail  to  reach 
(sired  end. 

J  industrial  insurance  legislation  includes 
ince  against  sickness,  accident,  invalidity, 
Id  age.  The  various  measures  have  been 
»dly  revised,  improved,  and  extended,  but 
«  in  brief  descriTCd  as  follows: 
;  first  of  these  measures  against  sickness  was 
1  June  15,  1883.  The  purpose  is  to  insure 
bam  and  sufficient  relief  in  case  of  illness 
X  at  least  twenty-six  weeks.  The  employee 
two  thirds  of  the  sick  insurance  and  the 
•yer  one  third. 

general,  all  persons  regularly  employed  in 
les,  mines,  on  railways,  and  in  other  indus- 
oncems,  shop  assistants,  employees  in  State 
es,  employees  of  lawyers,  etc.,  overseers, 
5ers,  etc.,  must  be  insured.  In  general, 
intermittently  employed,  those  in  depend- 
ositions,  employees  of  the  empire  (army 
lavy,  etc.),  who  are  otherwise  entitled  to 
>ns  and  free  medical  aid,   are  exempted. 

persons,  like  servants,  children,  etc.,  may 
y  not  be  insured  by  the  communes.  There 
c  groups  of  insurance  societies  or  agencies — 
ck  funds  established  by  the  communes  for 
•ades,  within  their  limits,  the  industrial  or 
unds^'of  large  establishments,  the  building 
J  sick  funds,  the  miners'  sick  funds,  the 
inds,  and  the  general  funds  established  by 
ommunes.  The  fimds  other  than  com- 
1  are  managed  by  bodies  elected  by  em- 
53  and  employers,  of  which  the  employers 
aever  have  more  than  half  as  many  repre- 
tives  as  the  employees.  General  meetmgs 
the  insured,  or  delegations  of  members  when 
are  more  than  500,  meet  annually  and  elect 
lanagers  by  secret  ballot.     The  communal 

are  managed  wholly  by  the  commune,  on 
which,  however,  all  classes  are  repre- 
sented. Premiums  may  not  be  over 
3  per  cent  of  the  wages  of  the  class 
^^  of  the  individual  insured,  tho  in 
^^^  some  instances  higher  premiums 
are  allowed  when  a  higher  scale  of 
is  given.  In  general,  the  minimum  of  relief 
Ileal  attendance  and  one  half  the  daily  wage 
ity-six  weeks)  when  unable  to  work.  Spe- 
enefits  are  given  to  women  in  childbirth,  and 
neials  forty-one  times  the  daily  sick  pay  is 


dast 


given.  A  working  man  earning  $6  per  week  pays 
seventeen  cents  per  week,  and  can  receive  $3  sick 
benefit  besides  attendance. 

Accident  insurance  was  commenced  July  6, 
1884,  and  at  first  dealt  chiefiv  with  industrial 
enterprises,  but  has  been  much  extended.  Ac- 
cident insurance  is  at  the  cost  of  employers 
wholly. 

In  general  all  employees  and  overseers  with 
salaries  less  than  $750  must  be  insured.  The 
employees  form  themselves  into  associations  by 
their  trades  (Berufsgenossenschaften),  which  not 
only  manage  the  msurance  ftmds,  but  may  re- 
Quire  measiu^s,  safeguards,  etc.,  against  acci- 
dents. These  associations  are  self-governing,  tho 
all  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  imperial  gov- 
ernment. In  the  case  of  government  employees, 
the  government  manages  the  insur- 
Aflfttdmt  *^^*-  ^^^  various  trades  are  graded 
Tnguruiee  ^^^^^^^S  to  the  degree  of  risk. 
Compensation  must  be  paid  even  tho 
there  be  negligence  on  the  workman's 
part,  unless  the  accident  is  caused  intentionally. 
The  compensation  begins  thirteen  weeks  after  the 
accident,  the  sick  fund  or  employer  being  re- 
sponsible meanwhile.  The  amount  payable  va- 
nes with  the  earnings  of  the  injured  party  and 
the  degree  to  which  his  capacity  to  earn  is  ai- 
fected.  Earnings  in  excess  of  $375  can  only  be 
reckoned  on  one  third  of  the  excess.  The  mini- 
mum is  300  times  the  local  wage  of  the  adult  day- 
labor.  A  full  pension  for  complete  incapacity  to 
work  is  two  thirds  of  the  yearly  wage,  besides 
medical  attendance,  etc.  In  case  of  fatal  acci- 
dents one  fifteenth  of  the  yearlv  earnings  is  paid 
with  a  minimum  of  $12.50,  and  a  pension  to  the 
widow  till  death  or  remarriage  of  20  per  cent  of  the 
earnings,  and  also  to  every  child  to  the  fifteenth 
year.  Other  dependents,  like  parents,  grandpa- 
tents,  grandchildren,  or  a  husoand  through  in- 
capacity dependent  partly  or  wholly  on  his  wife, 
are  also  provided  for.  Details,  however,  vary  very 
considerably  with  the  occupation,  etc. 

Invalidity  and  old-age  insurance  was  enacted 
June  22,  1889,  and  subjects  to  compulsory  insur- 
ance, after  sixteen  years  of  age,  all  persons  regu- 
larly working  for  wages  in  every  branch  of  trade, 
apprentices  and  servants  included,  managing  offi- 
cials and  commercial  assistants  with  regular 
salaries  up  to  $500.  The  old-age  and  invalidity 
insurance  fund  is  formed  by  equal  contributions 
from  employers  and  employed,  and  an  imperial 
subsidy  amounting  to  $1 2.50  per  annum  is  granted 
to  every  annuity. 

Those  entitled  to  other  pensions  are  exempt. 
The  work  of  insurance  is  carried  on  by  insurance 
societies  in  cooperation  with  State  administra- 
tive bodies  and  under  the  imperial 
Old-Affs     government.     The  representation  of 
TumtmmI    employers  and  employees  upon  these 
bodies   must   be   equal.     Premiums 
are  payable  weekly  and  are  of  five 
classes:    3},  5,  6,  7 J,  and  9  cents  (each  payable 
half  by  tne  employer  and  half  by  the  employee), 
the  class  to  which  a  person  belongs  depending 
usually  on  the  usual  daily  wage  for  his  occupa- 
tion.    The  annuities  commence  after  200  weeks 
for  invalidity  and  1,200  for  old  age,  together  with 
either  incapacity  to  earn  a  living  or  the  comple- 
tion of  the  seventieth  year.     The  invalidity  pen- 
sion is  a  minimum  of  $12,  $14,  $16,  $18,  or  fao, 
according  to  the  class,  with  an  imperial  subsidy 
of  $12.50  in  each  class,  and  increases  to  a  maxi- 
mum, after  fifty  years,  of  $46.25,  $67.50,  $82.50, 
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$97*50,  In  2.50.  In  case  of  the  sickness  of  in- 
siired  people  there  are  special  provisions.  Old- 
age  pensions  are,  $37.50,  $55.  $43.50'  IS^'  ^S<^.  ^^ 
each  class.  In  the  event  of  insured  people  aying 
before  the  age  of  seventy  or  of  an  insured  wom- 
an's marrying,  half  the  paid  premiums  are  re- 
turned. 

This  '* working  men*s  insurance  legislation/'  de- 
veloped during  the  years  1883  to  1889,  embraces 
health,  accident,  inability,  and  old-age  insurance; 
it  is  established  upon  compulsory  lines,  mutuality, 
and  self -administration,  and  has  been— 1899-1903 
— subjected  to  a  thorough  revision,  leaving  the 
foundation  unchanged,  but  bringing  about  many 
simplifications  and  improvements.  In  particular 
has  the  legislation  supplementary  to  the  health 
insurance  law  (1904)  extended  the  obligatory  care 
of  the  sick  from  thirteen  to  twenty- six  weeks, 
thereby  establishing  an  uninterrupted  connection 
with  the  disability  insurance,  so  that  at  present, 
in  case  of  protracted  or  chronic  diseases,  a  con- 
tinuous provision  is  assured. 

The  principal  merits  of  the  German  working 
men's  insurance  are : 

1 .  It  embraces  fundamentally  everybody  need- 
ing insurance,  over  against  other  systems  of  pro- 
vision which,  as  experience  teaches,  do  not  reach 
the  great  masses, 

3.  It  affords  the  working  man  the  most  com- 
prehensive provision  as  it  oners  not  only  support 
p^  money,  but  also  free  medical  aid,  free  medi* 
ernes  and  remedies,  or  free  nursing  in  institu- 
tions. 

3.  It  offers  the  working  man  the  surest  and 
cheapest  system,  as  one  third  of  the  health  in- 
surance,  one  half  of  the  inability  insurance,  and 
the  total  of  Jhe  accident  insurance  is  borne  by 
the  employer;  the  empire  contributes  in  each  in- 
stance of  inability  or  old-age  insurance  $12.50 
{annually »  and  the  indemnification  proceedings 
are  carried  out  by  an  impartial  body  free  of 
charge. 

4.  The  constant  cooperation  of  employer  and 
employed  in  a  common  high  task  works  social 
conciliation  and  deepens  the  social  sense  of  one's 
duty  to  the  whole  people. 

5.  The  means  and  flowers  of  the  nation,  con- 
centrated in  the  working  men's  insurance,  have 
made  it  possible  to  solve  other  problems  of  civil- 
isation, as,  for  instance,  the  systematic  advance- 
ment of  popular  hygiene,  the  art  of  healing:  in 
connection  with  accidents,  the  fight  with  tuber- 
culosis, the  housing  of  working  men,  etc» 

Based  upon  this  legislation  60,000,000  persons 
(the  sick,  the  injured  by  accident,  invalids,  and 
their  relatives)  receivetf  up  to  the  end  of  1 903 
a  total  of  $1,000,000,000  as  indemnity;  the  work- 
ing men  having  raised  only  the  smaller  part  of 
this  sum  in  the  form  of  contributions,  and  receiv* 
ing  an  indemnity  which  was  by  $3  7  5 ,000,000  larger 
than  what  they  paid  in. 

At  the  present  time  $375,000  are  spent  daily  in 
Germany  for  this  branch  of  the  working  men's 
insurance  alone,  and  of  the  accumulated  amount 
^^  $:j 75.000,000,  nearly  $100,000,000  have  been 
apphed  to  the  erection  of  working  men's  houses, 
hospitals,  and  sanitariums,  to  places  of  cure, 
people's  baths,  and  similar  institutions  for  the 
advance  of  the  well-being  of  the  public. 

In  1904  the  following  were  insured:  for  sick- 
ness, 11,418,446  working  people — 8,716,816  men 
and  3,701,630  women;  for  accident,  18,376,000 — 
13,261,000  men  and  5,115,000  women;  for  inva- 
lidism or  old  age,  about    13,756,400 — 9,105,800 


men  and  4,650.600  women.  Benefits  were  pddr^ 
to  4,642.679  sick  people  for  90,0^1,510  days  bi 
the  amount  of  337,107,610  marks;  to  834/^ 
people  meeting  with  accidents  for  137.673  dj 
to  the  amount  of  127,308,966  mk.;  to  803,2] 
invalids  to  the  amount  of  148,355,804 
From  1885  to  1904  the  Imperial  Insurance  Bureau 
paid:  for  sick  benefits,  2,493,973.79^  mk.;  for 
accidents,  1,057.758,585;  to  invalids  from  1891- 
1904,  1,003,949.912.  The  expenses  of  adimiF 
is  t  rati  on  for  the  different  departments  in  J904 
were:  insurance  against  sickness,  1 4,300,556  mk; 
accident  insurance,  19,868.251;  old  age,  14,020, 
261.  The  total  expenses  from  1885-1904  were 
sickness,  154,126,770  mk.;  accident,  197,126.770; 
old  age  from  1891-1904,  116.931,408, 

The  legislation  for  the  "protection  of 
ing  men  "  was  inaugurated  by  impenal  edict  F< 
4,  1890,  indicating  as  necessary  a  revision  of  ^ 
factory  laws  for  the  further  improvement  of 
condition  of  working  men,  with  the  aim  so 
regulate  the  time,  the  duration,  and  the  kindi 
work,  that  the  preservation  of  health,  the  Jal 
of  morality,  the  economic  requirements  of 
working  men,  and  their  claim  to  the  enjoynw 
of  equal  le^al  rights  be  taken  care  of,  Legisli?] 
tion  of  this  nature  has  been  largely  enactcft 
(See  Factory  Laws;  Railroad  Legislatios; 
Sunday  Rest.) 

Refsrbncb:  Rtp&rt  of  th«  U,  S.  Labor  Buream,  m  preptnr 
tion,  igo7. 

HTBUSTRUL  LAW  COMMITTEE,  THE  (Bog- 
land):  Organized  1888  to  fill  the  need  for  fuller 
knowledge  of  the  legal  protection  extended  to  the 
life  and  labor  of  the  industrial  classes,  especiallv 
in  reference  to  women  and  children.  It  staiuia 
for  the  enforcement  of  the  law  and  the  promotiofl 
of  further  reform .  The  objects  of  the  committee 
are: 

(1)  To  supply  information  as  to  the  legal  pft>tection  of  tbe 
industrial  classes  with  regard  to  the  concution  of  their  trade. 
This  information  is  given  by  means  of  corredpoDdence, 
lectures,  and  printed  matter  to  persona  working  atnong  ibc 
industrial  classes. 

(a)  To  constitute  a  central  body  to  which  may  be  reported 
breaches  of  the  law,  and  other  matters  relating  to  iodust^ 
emplaymunt,  in  order  that  these  may  be  inqtiired  into, 
referred  to  the  proper  authorities,  and  otherwise  trealtd  m 
may  be  deemed  advisable. 

(3)  To  consider  all  information  received,  to  promote  in** 
ther  legislation,  and  the  more  eHective  administn^ooi  of  tta 
existing  law, 

1'he  following  injurious  conditions  are  amoaf 
the  most  important  with  which  the  committee  is 
concerned:  Such  injury  to  life  ayid  limb  as  may 
be  prevented  by  the  fencing  of  machinery,  lift5. 
etc.,  and  by  provision  for  escape  from  fire;  and  all 
injury  to  health  which  mav  be  prevented  whc 
arises  from  any  of  the  following  causes;  C 
crowding,  de jet  five  ventilation;  effluvia  or  otl 
insanitary  conditions;  insufficient  sanitary  ac- 
commodation; insufficiently  warmed  workrooms; 
insufficiently  drained  floors;  neglect  of  precautions 
in  dangerous  trades;  insufficient  meal- times;  (fver- 
work.  Secretary,  Miss  Edith  Maynard.  York 
Mansion,  York  Street,  Westminster,  London. 

IHBUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS  (called  also  REFORH 
SCHOOLS):  In  the  article  on  Child-helping 
there  is  found  a  classification  of  children  who  ^^ 
quire  social  care — the  normal,  defective,  abnormal 
and  delinquent.  In  this  article  children  in  the 
last  class  are  considered— the  vicious,  depraved, 
and  delinquent  above  the  age  of  six  years  and 
under  eighteen.     Delinquent  youth  oveV  eightce^ 
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of  age  are  treated  in  the  article  on  Re  form  a- 
:s  (or  intermediate  prisons) .  Further  classi- 
>n  of  delinquent  children  is  required  accord- 
>  sex,  age,  and  character.     A  purely  legal 

is  that  of  specific  culpability,  the  act  in 
L  some  particular  law  has  been  violated, 
or  the  present  purpose  there  is  not  in  mind 
d  to  expiate  nor  a  criminal  to  punish,  but 
icomplete  and  wayward  human  being  to 
,te.  Children  of  this  group  should  be 
ated  in  different  institutions  or  departments 
ling  to  sex  even  in  the  earlier  period,  for 
children  are  precocious  in  vice.  Children 
be  classified  by  age  or  stage  of  development, 
lis  requires -specialized  institutions  or  several 
jes  under  one  management.  In  order  to 
contamination,    the    relatively    innocent 

not  be  exposed  to  contact  witn  the  more 
ved  and  aggressively  demoralizing  persons, 
►ad  influence  of  a  girl  of  only  twelve  years  is 
;imes  frightful. 

the  seventeenth  century  the  Pietists  of  Ger- 
.  under  the  lead  of  H.  K.  Francke,  of  Halle, 
lished  a  vast  asylum  on  the  congregate  plan 
I  still  exists.  The  modem  movement  for 
natory  education  derived  inspiration  from 
inial  philanthropist  and  teacher,  Pestalozzi, 
started  a  school  for  neglected  children  at 
of,  Switzerland,  in  1775,  and  opened  a  rescue 

at  Stanz,  in  1798.  J.  Falk,  at  Weimar, 
ed  a  school  in  1821,  to  prepare  wayward 
■en  to  be  placed  in  family  homes.     C.  H. 

organized  Pestalozzi's  ideas  in  more  prac- 
form  at  Basel  in  1820.  J.  H.  Wichem 
led  the  Rauhe  Haus,  near  Hamburg,  in 
He  broke  with  the  congregate  plan  and 
1  the  children  in  family-like  groups,  each 
»  under  a  house-father  and  house-mother, 
tfer  reported  in  1903  that  there  were  about 
rescue  homes  in  Germany,  with  14,000 
s. 

Prance,  with  its  multitude  of  societies  and 

iitions  working  for  children  and  youth,  the 

farm  colony  at  Mettray  is  best  known 

and   has  exerted  a  wide   influence. 
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In  the  establishment  of  the  Ohio 
school  the  commissioners  brought 
thence  their  essential  principles  of 
ization,  through  Mr.  Reemelin.  In  the 
d  States,  the  Society  for  the  Reformation 
/enile  Delinquents  established  the  House  of 
«  in  New  York  City  in  1825.  Boston  (1826) 
Philadelphia  (1828)  followed  this  example. 
35  a  farm-school  was  opened  for  orphans 
Kx>r  children  on  Thompson's  Island  m  the 
r  of  Boston.  The  Massachusetts  reform 
1  was  established  at  Westboro  in  1847,  and 
jirls'  school  at  Lancaster  in  1855.  The 
»rbn's  Aid  Society  of  New  York,  founded 
larles  Loring  Brace,  has  always  employed 
Is  in.  its  work  of  prevention  of  crime  and 
rtion  of  vicious  children. 
the  evolution  of  reformatory  education 
ies  have  been  specialized.  The  juvenile  or 
en's  court  has  recently  become  in  cities  the 
al  center  of  reformatory  discipline.  This 
through  its  probation  ofncers  and  auxiliary 
ies,  attempts  first  to  fortify  and  improve 
J  control,  and  to  prevent  truancy,  and  only 
ast  resort  to  sena  a  child  to  an  institution, 
s  any  agency  that  gives  the  most  promise 
ilping  the  particular  child.  Parental  or 
t  schools  are  sometimes  connected  with  the 
:  schools,  and  truant  officers  seek  to  help  and 


guide  parents  in  securing  steady  attendance. 
The  specialized  school  trams  wayward  children 
until  they  are  ready  to  take  their  place  again  in 
home  and  in  school.  Several  states  have  estab- 
lished reform  or  industrial  schools  for  children 
who  have  violated  law  and  who  cannot  be  kept 
under  restraint  and  training  at  home.  Private 
institutions,  supported  by  churches  or  associa- 
tions, supplement  the  public  institutions.  Such 
are  schools  of  prevention,  refuges  for  girls,  and 
rescue  homes  for  girls  betrayed  and  corrupted. 
In  some  instances  these  private  institutions 
are  subsidized  by  cities,  counties,  or  by  the 
state.  The  Gborgb  Junior  Republic  is  a  farm- 
school  for  dependent  and  delinquent  chilcken 
which  emphasizes  the  principle  of  self-govern- 
ment. 

The  farm-school,  as  developed  in  modem  lands, 
has  great  advantages  over  institutions  in  crowded 
cities.  It  permits  a  more  rational  classification 
and  grouping  by  providing  separate 
P^^  cottages;  it  isolates  the  vicious  from 
mj^^^\m  close  contact  with  the  other  children ; 
it  offers  the  refining  and  spiritual  in- 
•  fluence  of  nature,  its  beauty  and  sub- 
limity. Outdoor  life  builds  up  vitality  and  sup- 
plies energy  for  will.  Farm  life  offers  a  variety  of 
occupations;  all  can  learn  a  craft;  each  can  cul- 
tivate his  peculiar  talents.  There  is  variety  of 
service  and  community  of  interests.  Economical- 
ly, a  school  in  the  country  can  be  maintained  at 
low  cost,  and  much  of  the  vegetable  and  animal 
food  can  be  produced  by  the  labor  of  the  children 
and  youth.  The  educational  principles  applied 
in  these  schools  are  those  which  control  success- 
ful schools  for  normal  children.  Rarely  have  the 
industrial  schools  any  of  the  features  of  a  prison, 
except  when  a  group  of  older  and  more  depraved 
youth  is  present.  The  physical  conditions  of 
health  in  the  situation  and  equipment  of  build- 
ings, and  in  such  matters  as  food,  shelter,  clothing, 
exercise,  are  those  prescribed  by  medical  science 
for  all  boarding-schools.  The  regulations  for 
work,  play,  and  moral  instruction  which  succeed 
with  normal  children  succeed  also  in  these  schools. 
Indeed,  the  reform  schools  are  exerting  a  strong 
influence  in  improving  public-school  methods. 
If  the  introduction  of  artistic  and  trade  classes 
help  to  reform  a  bad  boy,  why  will  they  not  help 
to  prevent  any  boy  from  becoming  depraved? 
Doubtless,  the  discipline  must  be  somewhat  more 
watchful  and  rigorous  in  reform  schools,  but 
prison  discipline  is  not  necessary,  and  is  not 
helpful. 

Bibliography:  The  Rgformatory  System  in  the  UniUd  States, 
bv  S.  J.  Barrows;  Jugendfuersorge  uttd  Strafrecht,  by  J. 
M.  Baemreither;  BuUetins  of  the  tnterntUional  Prison  Con- 
eress,  fourth  section,  190^  (contain  valuable  papers  in 
French);  Dependent.  Defecttuf,  and  Delinquent  Cnilaren,  by 
Homer  Folks;  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Dependent,  De- 
fective, and  Delinquent  Classes,  by  C.  R.  Henderson,  ad  edi- 
tion. 1904  (containing  bibliography);  Juvenile  Offenders,  by 
W.  D.  Morrison;  Prisons  and  Child-saving  InstUuticns.  by 
E.  C.  Wines;  Modem  Prison  Systems  (regulations  of  reform 
schools),  by  C.  R.  Henderson;  Das  Moderne  Amerikanisdte 
Besserungsystem,  by  Paul  Herr,  1907. 

C.  R.  Henderson. 

mDUSTRIAL  WORKERS  OF  THE  WORLD: 

A  labor  organization  formed  in  Chica^,  1905,  to 
stand  (i)  for  the  policy  of  trade-unions  enter- 
ing into  class-conscious  Labor  or  Socialist  politics 
as  opposed  to  the  policy  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor,  which  opposes  trade-unions, 
as  unions,  entering  politics,  and  (2)  for  the  soli- 
darity of  all  branches  of  labor  in  one  orgajiiza- 
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tion,  as  opposed  again  to  the  policy  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor,  which  grants  the  largest 
amount  of  autonomy  to  each  trade  and  only 
federates  them  in  a  concerted  movement.  The 
preamble  to  the  constitution  adopted  says: 

The  working  class  and  the  employing  class  have  nothing  in 
conunon.  There  can  be  no  peace  so  long  as  hunger  and  want 
are  found  among  millions  of  working  people  and  the  few,  who 
make  up  the  employing  class,  have  all  the  good  things  of  life. 

Between  these  two  classes  a  struggle  must  go  on  until  all 
the  toilers  come  together  on  the  oolitical  as  well  as  on  the 
industrial  field,  and  take  and  hold  tnat  which  they  produce  by 
their  labor,  through  an  economic  organization  of  the  working 
class,  without  affiliation  with  any  political  party. 

The  rapid  gathering  of  wealth  and  the  centering  of  the 
management  of  industries  into  fewer  and  fewer  hands  make 
the  trade-union  unable  to  cope  with  the  ever-growing  power 
of  the  employing  class,  because  the  trade-unions  foster  a 
state  of  things  which  allows  one  set  of  workers  to  be  pitted 
against  another  set  of  workers  in  the  same  industry,  thereby 
helping  defeat  one  another  in  wage  wars.  The  trade-unions 
aid  the  emplo^ng  class  to  mislead  the  workers  into  the  belief 
that  the  working  class  have  interestsin  common  with  their 
employers. 

These  sad  conditions  can  be  changed  and  the  interests  of  the 
working  class  upheld  only  by  an  organization  formed  in  such 
a  way  that  all  its  members  m  any  one  industry,  or  in  all  in- 
dustries, iif  necessary,  cease  work  whenever  a  strike  or  lockout 
is  on  in  any  deoartment  thereof,  thus  making  an  injtiry  to  one 
an  injury  to  all. 

Section  i.  This  organization  shall  be  known  as  "The 
Industrial  Workers  of  the  World." 

Sec.  a.  (a)  And  shall  be  composed  of  thirteen  (13)  Inter- 
national Industrial  Departments,  subdivided  in  industrial 
unions  of  closely  kindred  industries  in  the  appropriate  ot]B[ani- 
zations  for  representation  in  the  departmental  administra- 
tion. The  subdivision  International  and  National  Industrial 
Unions  shall  have  complete  industrial  autonomy  in  their 
respective  internal  affairs,  provided  the  General  Executive 
Board  shall  have  power  to  control  these  Industrial  Unions  in 
matters  concerning  the  interest  of  the.  general  welfare. 

Several  unions,  notably  the  Western  Federa- 
tion of  Miners,  with  30,000  members,  have  joined 
the  Industrial  Workers  (tho  the  Western  Fed- 
eration is  bolting  from  it),  with  other  individuals, 
mainly  Socialists,  making  a  membership  at  one 
time  of  60,000.   In  1907  only  7,000,  however,  have 

Wid  dues.     Secretary:  Wm.  J.  F.  Hanneman,  148 
est  Madison  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

INFANT  MORTALITY  (see  Death-Rates)  : 
Infant  mortality  in  most  countries  seems  upon 
the  increase  even  where  the  general  death-rate  is 
falling.  This  is  the  conclusion  arrived  at,  among 
others,  by  Dr.  George  Newman,  in  his  book  '*  In- 
fant Mortality"  (1907).  He  gives  the  following 
table,  which  shows  both  the  enormous  death- 
rate  for  infants  compared  with  the  general 
death-rate,  and  also  for  almost  all  countries  an 
increase  in  the  rate. 

Infant  Mortality  Rate 


General 
death- 
rate, 
1893- 
190a 


England  and  Wales . 

Scotland 

Denmark 

Rtissia 

Germany 

Prussia 

Austria 

Hungary 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

France 

Spain 

Switzerland 

lUly 

Chile 


17.6 
18.0 
16. S 
329 
ai.S 


ai .  a 


ao.8 
a8.7 
x8.s 
a3-3 
a9.8 


Infant  death-rate 


1883- 
189a 


144 
lao 
I3i 
ayo 

207 


176 
z6i 
167 

z6o 
209 
297 


1893- 
190a 


127 

133 
272 
19s 
199 
227 
224 
isa 
157 
158 
190 
145 
173 
333 


212 ' 

135 

155 


133 
35a 


The  causes  of  infant  mortality  and  of  its  in- 
crease are  imdoubtedly  involved,  but  Dr.  New- 
man finds  them  lar^y  antenatal.  From  his 
studies  in  Great  Bntam  he  concludes  that  30 
per  cent  of  the  deaths  are  due  to  premature 
birth.  This  and  other  antenatal  causes  he  finds 
largely  due  to  economic  catises  in  the  increased 
stress  of  modem  life,  and  particularly  to  the  in- 
crease of  woman's  work.  Recent  Gennan  med- 
ical investigations  have  also  shown  the  inti- 
mate connection  between  hig^  infant  mortality 
and  woman's  work,  particulariy  in  mills,  work- 
ing often  during  advanced  pregnancy  and  too 
soon  after  birth.  Unhealthy  and  overcrowded 
housing  among  the  poorer  classes  is  another  fatal 
cause.  Dr.  Newman  shows  this  by  the  following 
table:  * 

Infant  Mortality  from  all  Causes  m  Housbs  or  Tixi- 

MBNTS     OF     DiFFBRBNT     SiZBS     AT   THB    MbTBOPOUTAII 

Borough  of  Pinsbury,  London,  igos 


Census 

popula- 
tion. 
190X 

Number 

of 

births 

All  Causbs 

SiZB  OF  Tbnbmbnt 

Ntunber 
of  infant 
deaths 

Infant 
moita]- 
ity  per 
1.0Q0 
births 

One  room 

M.S16 
31.48a 
ai.aSo 
33.185 

1,000 
10Z.463 

SI* 

i»ai6 
468 
464 

ao6 
a.886 

"7 

46 

8 
439 

a  19 
IS7 
141 
99 

Two  rooms 

Three  rooms 

Four  rooms  and  over . 

Institutions  and 
deaths  and  births 
not  traced 

The  borouKh 

iS 

Mr.  B.  Seebohn  Rowntree  fotmd  the  same  in 
York  in  his  investigations  in  1898,  as  is  seen  by 
the  following  ("Poverty,  a  Study  of  Town  Life,  * 
1901): 


Infant  Mortality 

in  York  (1898) 

Arba 

Infant 
mortal- 
ity rate 

Geneml 

death- 

rate 

Death- 

rate 

overs 

yean  of 

Area  i.  Poorest  working  class.  . 
Area  2.  Middle  working  class. . . 
Area  3.  Highest  working  class.  . 
Servant- keeping  class 

173 
176 

a7.7 
ao.7 
13.4 

13.8 

10. a 

75 

City  of  York  as  a  whole 

XI. 1 

All  these  facts  point  to  poverty  as  the  cause, 
with  its  indirect  results  of  ignorance,  ne^ect,  and 
vice. 

Fabian  Tract  No.  5  (1906)  says  of  children: 

Their  death-rate  from  all  causes  in  England  and  Wales  in 
1904  was  51.62  per  thousand;  60.69  in  urban  oountifla,  %'nA 
38.14  in  rural  counties.  The  highest  death-mte  *winig 
children  was  in  Lancashire  (67.67);  the  next  hishest  was 
Durham  (62.37);  while  London  came  twelfth  (54.70).  The 
lowest  death-rate  was  in  the  county  of  Westmoruana(a4.oa). 

The  infantile  death-rate  at  Bethnal  Green  is  twice  that  of 
Belgravia.  Holbom  (151.835)  and  St.  George's,  Hanover 
Square  (149.748),  have  almost  equal  populations;  yet.  in  the 
former.  1.6 14,  in  the  latter  only  z.007  children  inmer  five 
died  in  1884.*  (Registrar-General  s  Report,  1886,  pp.  3a,  ia«, 
0—4.7*2). 

Dr.  Playf  air  says  that  18  per  cent  of  the  chndrm  of  the 
upper  class,  36  per  cent  of  those  of  the  tradesmen  ( 


1  No  figures  for  a  comparison  of  this  Idnd  are  given  in  the 
Registrar-General's  Reports  for  years  subsequent  to  1884. 
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«S  per  cent  of  those  of  the  workmen,  die  before  they  reach 
five  years  of  age  (quoted  at  p.  133  of  "  Dictionary  of  Sta- 
tistics, ".bv  Mr.  Mulhall.  who,  however,  thinks  it  "  too  high  an 
estimate"). 

Mr.  John  Spargo  in  his  "The  Bitter  Cry  of  the 
Children  **  has  compiled  considerable  testimony 
cm  this  point  (p.  7-56) : 

He  tells  us  that  Wolf,  in  his  studies  based  upon  the  vital 
statistics  of  Erfurt  for  twenty  years,  found  that  of  every 
1,000  children  bom  in  working-class  families,  505  died  the 


first  year;  among  the  middle  classes.   173;  and  among  the 
■--        -  '    '    '"  Diseases  of  Childr      ••  •^ "    *^" 

£.  12).     Dr.  C.  F 
^ tan  Free  Hospital,  London,  says 


higher  classes  only  89  ("Diseases 
MT).,  and  G.  A.  Wright 


ren."  by  H.  Ashby. 
1 3).     Dr.  C.  R.  Drysdale.  senior 


that  the  death-mte  of  infants  among  the  rich  is  not  more  than 
80  per  cent,  while  among  the  very  poor  it  is  often  40  per  cent 
(**  Transactions  of  the  Nat.  Assn.  for  the  Promotion  of  Soc*'al 
Science."  1882.  p.  3*8).  He  quotes  Dr.  Ashby  as  saying: 
"  In  healthy  children  among  the  well-to-do  class,  the  mortal- 
ity  (from  measles)  is  practically  nil;  in  the  tubercular  and 
wasted  children  to  be  found  in  workhouses,  hospitals,  and 
among  the  lower  classes  the  mortality  is  enormous  (idem. 
p.  aaS).  Yet  there  were  8.64;$  deaths  of  infants  by  measles 
m  the  U.  S.  in  1900.  Convulsions,  tuberctdosis.  etc..  are  also 
largely  diseases  of  poverty.  A  list  of  sixteen  consecutive 
cases,  copied  from  the  New  York  Babies'  Hospital,  showed 
the  most  prominent  future  of  75  per  cent  of  the  cases  to  be 
malnutrition.  Says  a  clerk  to  the  nealth  board  of  Lawrence. 
Mass.:  "Ignorance  in  the  prepamtion  of  food,  illy  ventilated 
tenements,  and,  in  many  cases,  unavoidable  neglect  occa- 
sioned by  the  mothers  being  obliged  to  work  away  from  their 
children,  often  leaving  their  babes  in  the  care  of  other 
children,  seem  to  be  the  prime  factors  in  the  high  mortality 
among  children." 

Rkpbrbncbs:  Dr.  G.  Newman.  Infant  Mortality  (1007);  John 
Spargo.  The  BitUr  Cry  of  the  Children  (1906);  also  Fabian 
Tract  No.  5. 

INGRAM,  JOHN  KELLS:  Economist,  positiv. 
ist;  bom  in  Donegal,  Ireland,  1823.  Educated 
at  Newry  School,  and  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
where  he  was  successively  scholar,  fellow,  pxx>- 
fessor  of  oratory  and  English  literature,  regius 
professor  of  Greek,  and  librarian.  In  1878  he 
Decame  president  of  the  Statistical  Society  of 
Ireland,  when  his  address  in  that  capacity  on 
•*The  Present  Position  and  Prospects  of  Political 
Economy"  attracted  much  attention.  He  is  the 
author  of  the  article  on  political  economy  in  the 
"Encyclopaedia  Britannica"  (9th  ed.),  and  on 
slavery,  both  of  which  have  since  been  pub- 
lished in  book  form  as  *'A  History  of  Political 
Economy"  (188S)  and  "A  History  of  Slavery  and 
Serfdom"  (1895).  His  later  writings  have  been 
on  positivism.  Address:  38  Upper  Mount  Street, 
Dublin,  Ireland. 

IHHERITAHCS  TAX,  THE:  The  inheritance 
tax  is  a  tax  levied  on  the  occasion  of  the  transfer 
of  property  at  death.  A  collateral  inheritance 
tax  is  one  that  exempts  from  its  provisions  in- 
heritances passing  to  the  father,  mother,  hus- 
band, wife,  or  a  Uneal  descendant.  A  graduated 
or  progressive  inheritance  tax  is  one  in  which  the 
rate  of  the  tax  increases  with  the  size  of  the 
estate  or  the  amount  passing  to  a  single  indi- 
vidual. 

Inheritance  taxes  tho  imposed  in  various  forms 
and  at  various  times  for  centuries  are  in  their 
present  form  a  modem  development.  The  in- 
neritanoe  tax  to-day  is  found  in  almost  every 
civiUzed  coimtry  of  any  importance.  It  is  found 
in  the  Australian  commonwealths,  Austria,  Bel- 
gium, the  Canadian  provinces.  Cape  Colony,  Den- 
mark, France,  the  principal  German  states.  Great 
Britain,  Greece,  Hollana,  Italy,  Norway,  Ruma- 
nia, Russia,  Spain,  Sweden,  the  cantons  of  Swit- 
serland,  and  in  thirty-five  of  the  states  and  terri- 
tories of  the  United  States. 

Numerous  divergent  theories  have  been  evolved 


to  justify  the  imposition  of  an  inheritance  tax. 
Dr.  West  has  summarized  these  as  follows:' 

Inheritance  and  bequest  may  be  restricted  in  two  direc* 
tions — according  to  raationship  and  according  to  asnotant: 
the  circle  of  relatives  between  whom  inheritance  operates  may 
be  narrowed,  or  a  limitation  may  be  put  upon  the  amount 
which  one  person  may  receive  from  the  estate  of  another. 
Corresponding  to  these  two  methods  of  limitation  there  are 
two  arguments  for  the  inheritance  tax:  (i)  That  which  looks 
to  the  limitation  of  collateral  inheritance  or  the  extension  of 
escheat,  and  (a)  that  which  concerns  itself  with  the  effect 
on  the  diffusion  of  wealth.  Regarding  the  tax  as  a  fiscal 
imposition,  it  may  be  considered  either  as  a  fee  or  as  a  tax — 
as  a  ^ynient  in  return  for  benefits  received,  or  as  a  public 
contribtxtion  according  to  the  ability  <^  the  taxpayer.  Bach 
of  these  two  conceptions,  again,  may  be  supported  by  either 
of  three  different  arguments.  The  payment  may  be  regiurded 
as  (3)  a  return  for  government  services  in  general,  or  (4)  for 
speoal  services  connected  with  the  system  of  inheritance  and 
bequest,  according  to  the  value  of  the  service  to  the  individual, 
or  (5)  as  a  means  of  defraying  the  cost  of  probate  courts; 
and  accordingly  we  have  what  may  be  called  the  partnership, 
the  value  of  service  and  the  cost  of  servi^  arguments.  Leav- 
ing the  matter  of  individiuU  benefit  out  of  consideration  al- 
together, the  inheritance  tax  may  be  explained  as  (6)  a  pay- 
ment of  back  taxes  evaded  during  life.  (7)  a  property  tax  paid 
in  a  lump  sum  once  in  a  lifetime,  or  (8)  a  tax.  on  a  particular 
form  of  accidental  income. 

In  the  present  brief  article  these  numerous 
theories  cannot  be  considered.  It  seems  clear, 
however,  that  the  controlling  justification  of  the 
inheritance  tax  m  its  present-day 
JnitUlMtlon  ^^^"^  ^*®s  "^  *^®  privilege  and  duty  of 
4iuHim  ^j^^  State  to  regulate  the  inheritance 
of  property  in  such  a  way;  as  to  best 
promote  the  general  welfare.  Inheritance  is  a 
social  institution  which  like  all  others  must  stand 
the  test  of  social  utility.  It  is  good  in  so  far  as  it 
is  socially  useful  and  must  always  be  subject  to 
such  regulation  and  modification  as  is  demanded 
by  the  supreme  test,  social  utility.  This  has 
been  practically  recognized  in  all  lands  and  ages. 
The  legal  right  to  determine  the  control  of  one's 
pro]3erty  after  death  has  always  been  limited  in 
the  interest  of  the  supposed  public  welfare.  The 
legal  right  of  kin  to  inherit  m  case  of  intestacy 
has  also  been  limited. 

The  right  of  bequest  and  inheritance  is  a  nat- 
ural right  only  to  the  extent  that  it  is  socially 
useful;  that  it  furnishes  an  incentive  to  the  crea- 
tion of  wealth  or  furthers  its  preservation  and 
judicious  management.  Altho  device  and  de- 
scent are  upheld  as  the  best- known  method  of 
securing  this  end,  yet  it  must  be  admitted  that 
this  method  is  open  to  serious  objections  and 
often  fails  completely.  While  the  man  who  ac- 
quires wealth  by  that  act  gives  evidence  of  his 
ability  to  manage  it  properly,  it  is  by  no  means 
so  certain  that  his  heirs  will  possess  that  qualifi- 
cation. It  is  most  fitting,  therefore,  that  the 
State  in  apportioning  the  burden  of  taxation 
should  take  cognizance  of  this  condition  and  ob- 
tain a  portion  of  its  revenue  from  estates  at  the 
time  of  their  transfer  to  hands  that  have  given 
no  evidence  of  ability  to  manage  them  economic- 
allv.  Such. a  tax,  if  the  rate  be  moderate,  can 
only  further  the  true  social  function  of  devise  and 
descent,  i.  e.,  the  furtherance  of  the  creation  and 
the  judicious  management  of  wealth.  The  tax 
is  an  incentive  rather  than  a  hindrance  to  the 
creation  of  wealth  and  insures  that  after  its 
transfer  at  death  a  certain  portion,  at  least,  wiU 
serve  a  socially  useful  purpose. 

The  inheritance  tax  will  decrease  the  number 
of  social  drones.  There  will  be  fewer  Newport 
palaces  built  by  widows  and  sons  and  daughters, 
whose  only  conception  of  social  service  is  typified 

1  See  his  article  entitled  "Theory  of  the  Inheritaaoe  Tax." 
in  Political  Science  Qnarterly  tot  Sept..  1893. 
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in  the  Newport  round  of  lavish  expenditure  and 
•selfish  pleasure.  The  support  of  the  idle  rich  is 
becoming  a  heavy  drain  upM3n  the  wealth  of  the 
nation.  This  class  is  made  up  almost  entirely  of 
persons  who  have  inherited  their  wealth.  Men 
have  amassed  such  enormous  fortunes  that  after 
their  death  the  natural  increase  from  the  property 
is  more  than  enough  even  with  the  most  lavish 
expenditure  to  maintain  their  descendants  in 
idleness  forever.  It  would  be  difficult  to  fmd  an^y 
social  or  economic  justification  for  such  a  mani- 
fest social  wrong.  In  every  community,  and 
especially  in  the  older  communities,  there  are 
able-bodied  men  and  women  living  in  complete  or 
partial  idleness  as  a  result  of  inherited  wealth. 
Their  hves  would  have  been  more  useful  and  the 
world  would  have  been  richer  had  they  received 
no  inheritance  or  one  smaller  in  amount. 

The  inheritance  tax  is  a  tax  on  property  that 
can  in  no  way  be  shifted  so  as  to  become  a  tax  on 
labor  or  industry.  It  is  generally  recognized  that 
property  should  be  taxed  at  a  much  higher  rate 
than  labor,  and  from  this  it  follows  that  the  man 
in  active  business  whose  income  is  largely  the 
result  of  his  own  energy  and  labor  should  not  be 
subject  to  as  high  a  rate  of  taxation  measured  by 
income  as  the  man  whose  income  is  from  money 
in  savings-banks,  bonds,  and  other  perfectly  safe 
investments.  The  income  in  the  one  case  is 
largely  the  reward  of  labor,  and  in  the  other  the 
interest  on  past  accumulations  in  the  investment 
of  which  only  a  trifling  amount  of  labor  is  in- 
volved. The  tendency  of  a  moderate  additional 
tax  on  the  latter  form  of  income  is  to  decrease 
the  number  of  those  who  do  or  may  enjoy  a  com- 
petence  without  any  personal  exertion.  It  de- 
creases the  number  of  social  drones  and  adds  to 
the  effective  labor  force.  Its  effect  is  somewhat 
similar  to  that  of  a  decline  in  the  rate  of  pure 
interest.  When  it  is  remembered  that  most 
fortunes  are  created  by  men  in  active  business j 
who  give  their  entire  time  and  strength  to  the 
work,  and  that  those  who  live  from  their  incomes 
without  themselves  engaging  in  active  business, 
or.  in  other  words,  laboring,  are  in  most  cases 
those  whose  fortunes  have  come  to  them  through 
inheritance,  the  advantage  of  the  inheritance  tax 
as  a  means  of  placing  an  additional  burden  on 
pro  pert  y»  without  at  the  same  time  taxing  labor 
or  industrVp  is  very  apparent.  A  tax  of  lo  per 
cent  on  a  bequest  is  equivalent  to  an  annual  tax 
of  lo  per  cent  on  the  income  from  the  bequest. 

The  inheritance  tax  is,  moreover,  the  best  sub- 
stitute for  the  present  ineffectual  attempt  to  tax 
intangible  personality  directly  by  means  of  the 
general  property  tax.  A  common  sense  of  justice 
demands  tnat  the  bond  and  mortgage  holder 
should  pay  a  substantial  tax  on  his  income  from 
the  investment,  but,  as  is  well  known,  the  direct 
tax  on  this  class  of  property  is  either  evaded 
entirely  or  shifted  to  the  borrower.  The  inherit- 
ance tax,  however,  can  only  with  great  difficulty 
be  evaded  and  cannot  be  shifted;  and  will  most 
effectually  reach  this  class  of  wealth  that  is  at 
present  practically  exempt  from  taxation.  To 
partly  compensate  for  their  exemption  from  di- 
rect taxation,  bonds  and  mortgages  passing  at 
death  should  be  subject  to  taxation  at  a  higher 
rate  than  property  not  thus  exempt.  And  even 
if  no  bonds  or  mortgages  are  included  in  the 
estate,  the  inheritance  tax  nevertheless  indirectly 
reaches  this  kind  of  property,  for  the  recipient 
will  most  probably  invest  a  portion  of  his  in- 
heritance in  stocks  and  bonds,  and  the  tax  is 


equivalent  to  annual  tax  on  the  income  from  this 
investment. 

As  a  result  of  the  fact  that  the  inheritance  tax 
does  not  tax  industry  and  can  in  no  way  be 
shifted,  its  imposition  or  alteration  results  in  no 
disturbance  of  business  or  industrial  relatioos. 
This  is  a  most  notable  advantage,  for  the  re- 
strictive and  prohibitive  effects  of  some  taxes 
and  the  severe  disturbance  of  industrial  condi- 
tions resulting  from  the  introduction  of  other 
taxes  are  extremely  important,  and  are  the 
causes  that  most  often  prevent  the  adoption  of 
legislative  reforms.  The  inheritance  tax  can  be 
imposed  and  its  rate  altered  from  time  to  time  ia 
response  to  the  demands  of  justice  or  to  the  needs 
of  the  state  without  producing  industrial  dis- 
turbance or  hardship. 

The  justification  and  desirability  of  the  tax 
hav^ing    been    considered,    the   next 
PTOBTttidve  Question  is  that  of  a  proportional  or  a 
£te        progressive  rate, 

I .  In  the  first  place,  it  is  universally 
recognized  that  there  should  be  some 
progression  in  rate  as  between  different  classes  of 
heirs.  If  direct  heirs  are  taxed  at  all  they  are 
almost  invariably  taxed  at  a  lower  rate  than 
collateral  heirs.  In  many  American  states  direct 
inheritances  are  taxed  i  per  cent  and  collateral 
inheritances  5  per  cent.  The  heirs  should  be  di- 
vided into  a  certain  number  of  classes  based  on  the 
equitable  claim  which  they  have  to  the  property 
of  the  decedent,  due  to  dependence  on  him  for 
support  or  to  cooperation  in  any  degree  in  the 
accumulation  of  the  property.  It  seems  just  that 
in  the  case  of  husbands,  wive^.  and  minor  children 
there  should  be  a  larger  exemption  or  lower  tax 
than  for  any  other  class  of  heirs,  and  that  adult 
children  and  parents  should  not  be  taxed  so 
highly  as  collateral  heirs. 

2,  The  same  reavSnns  that  have  been  adduced 
to  show  the  justice  of  the  inheritance  tax  are  also 
arguments  for  a  rate  progressive  as  to  the  am 
of  the  inheritance,  (i)  The  danger  of 
management  is  greater  in  the  case  of  large  thait 
of  small  inheritances;  (2)  the  larger  the  inherit- 
ance the  greater  the  probability  that  its  recipient 
will  render  no  adequate  social  return  for  the  in- 
come he  receives;  and  (3)  the  larger  the  inherit- 
ance the  greater  the  probability  that  it  will  be 
invested  in  such  a  way  as  to  largely  escape  direct 
taxation-  The  practical  limit  to  the  progression 
is  the  point  at  which  the  creation  of  wealth  is 
discouraged  or  means  of  evasion  devised. 

Inheritance  taxes  having  graduated  or  pro- 
gressive rates  exist  in  the  leading  foreign  states 
and  countries.  They  are  found  in  the  Australian 
states,  the  Canadian  provinces,  the  cantons  of 
Switzerland,  and  in  France  and  Great  Britain.  In 
France  the  rate  on  inheritances  passing  to  collat- 
eral heirs  or  to  strangers  in  blood  varies  from  3I 
per  cent  to  18}  per  cent.  The  rate  in  the  caseol 
direct  heirs  vanes  from  1  per  cent  to  2  J  per  cenl^M 
In  Queensland  the  rate  for  collater^  heir^  ^^| 
strangers  in  blood  varies  from  2  per  cent  to  j^^ 
per  cent,  and  for  direct  heirs  from  i  per  cent  to  5 
per  cent.  In  the  province  of  Ontario  the  rate  for 
collateral  heirs  or  strangers  in  blood  varies  froiD 
5  per  cent  to  10  per  cent,  and  for  direct  heirs  from 
I  per  cent  to  S  per  cent.  In  the  canton  of  Lucerne. 
Switzerland,  the  rate  for  collateral  heirs  or  stran- 
gers in  blood  is  from  5  per  cent  to  20  per  cent. 

The  following  table  was  prepared  by  Soloniofl 
Huebner  and  pubhshed  in  **The  Quarterly  Jour^ 
nal  of  Economics/'  Aug.,  1904: 
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Progrbssivb  Inhbritancb  Taxbs  in  Forbion  Countribs 


Country 


For  collateral  heirs 


Rate 
per 


Exemption 


For  direct  heirs 


Rate 
per 
cent 


Exemption 


Strangers  in  blood 


Rate 
per 


Exemption 


Progress- 

ivity  (on 

basis  of 

property) 


Rate 
percent 


Other  exemptions 


Atistralasia: 

New  South  Wales. 

New  Zealand 

Queensland 

South  Australia. . . 

Western  Australia 

Victoria 

Canada: 

British  Columbia. 

Manitoba 

New  Brunswick* . . 

Nova  Scotia* 

Ontario* 

P.  E.  Island* 

Quebec 

France , 

Great  BriUin:» 

Estate  duty'i 

Legacy  duty"-  *• . 

Succession  duty^' 
Switzeriand: 

Lucerne 

Schaffhausen 

Zurich 


a  -lo 
af-io 

2  -lO 
I  -lO 
I    -lO 

a  -lo 


S  -lo 
I  -lo 
S  -lo 
S  -lo 
S  -lo 

3-8 
3Hi8i 

-  8 
3  -lo 

5  -IS 

-  8 
a  -lo 


£i.ooo 

lOO 

aoo 

aoo 

1,500* 

1. 000 

$5,000 
4.000 
5.000 
5,000 

10,000 
3iOO0 

none 

£roo 

""  ^io 

Legacy  50  fr. 
Share  aoo  fr. 
Legacy  1,000  fr. 


i-S> 
il-  s 

I+-IO 

it-s; 
I  -  5* 

li-  5 

a  -10 
ij-  5 
a  r-  5 

»-  5 
I  r  2* 

1  -  ai 

I  -  8 


£1.000 
100 

aoo 

500 
i.Soo* 
1,000 

$a5,ooo 

a  5, 000 

50,000 

a  5, 000 

100.000 

10,000 

3.000 

none 

£100 

*  *  £^0 

5,000  fr. 


a  -10 
Si-13 


5-10^ 

10 
iS-i8i 

I  -  8 
10 
iii 

ao 


£i.ooo 

100 

aoo 

none 

1.500* 

1. 000 

$5,000 
4.000 
5,000 
5,000 

10,000 
3,000 


none 
£100 
*  iSio 


a  -10 
af-io 


i-io 
a  -10 

*-  5* 
1  -10 
I}-  5* 

air  s* 
air-io* 
ir-  a** 

r  3' 
I  -i8i 

I  -  8 


Legacy  50  fr. 
Share  aoo  fr. 
legacy  1,000  fr. 


Legacies  £70 


Share  $10,000^ 
Share  $aoo 
Share  $500 
Share  $aoo 


i  £300-30*.  tax'» 
( £500-50*.  tox 


Employees  x. 000  fir. 
Servants  1,000  £r. 


^  One  half  of  collateral  rates  on  amounts  not  exceeding  £50.000.     In  certain  cases  the  rate  applies  to  distributive  shares. 
'  Progression  ceases  with  collateral  heirs  at  £ao,ooo,  and  with  direct  heirs  with  £aoo.ooo. 

*  £1,500  exempted  if  estate  does  not  exceed  £a,5oo;    if  in  excess  no  exemption. 

*  Direct  heirs  pay  one  half  of  collateral  rates. 

*  One  half  of  collateral  rate  on  property  passing  to  certain  direct  heirs  when  total  net  value  does  not  exceed  £50,000. 

*  Progressive  schedule  applies  only  to  direct  heirs.     Progressivity  on  basis  of  property. 
'  Share  passing  to  immediate  relatives. 

*  Schedule  rates  doubled  on  property  passing  by  transfer  out  of  the  province. 

*  Proceeds  devoted  to  asylums,  hospitals,  and  other  charities. 

^ Great  Britain  has  also  a  "probate  duty."  "account  duty."  "temporary  estate  dutv,"  and  a  "corporation  duty." 

u  Paid  upon  the  principal  value  of  all  property,  real  or  personal,  settled  or  unsettled.  Settled  property  is  subject  to  a 
further  estate  duty  of  x  per  cent,  called  "settlement  estate  duty." 

^  Small  estates  up  to  j^aoo  gross  pay  a  duty  of  305.  Small  estates  up  to  £500  pay  a  duty  of  505.  These  duties  are  inclusive 
of  all  other  "death  duties." 

"  Legacy  of  any  value,  and  any  share  of  residue  of  personal  estate  arising  under  will  or  intestacy. 

^*  Succession  duty  applies  to  a  succession  of  the  value  of  £ao  or  upward,  where  the  whole  succession  derived  from  the  same 
predecessor  amounts  to  £100  or  upward.  One  half  per  cent  of  the  succession  duty  on  lineals  and  i^  per  cent  on  other  de- 
scendants constitutes  what  is  called  "additional  succession  duties."  This  additional  duty  is  not  payable  when  the  property 
subject  to  the  succession  is  chargeable  with  estate  duty. 

■*  Rate  applies  to  child,  descendant  of  child,  father,  mother,  or  lineal  ancestor,  and  is  not  payable  where  probate  or  letters 
of  administration  were  obtained  or  where  "accotmt  duty"  or    estate  duty"  has  been  paid. 

>*  The  "legacy  duty"  and  the  "succession  duty"  together  practically  constitute  a  collateral  inheritance  tax  paid  in  ad- 
dition to  the  'estate  duty"  with  the  exception,  however,  that  estates  valued  at  £1,000  or  less  are  subject  only  to  the  "estate 
duty." 

*'  One  per  cent  to  90  per  cent  on  amounts  up  to  10,000  francs.  Rate  then  increases  by  one  tenth  through  a  series  of  ten 
stepa  tmtil  it  becomes  ten  tenths  higher  than  the  primary  rate. 

■Two  per  cent  to  xo  per  cent  on  amounts  between  a. 000  and  10.000  francs.  Rate  then  increases  one  tenth  for  each  addi- 
tional xo.ooo  fr.  until  it  becomes  ten  tenths  higher  than  the  primary  rate. 

1*  Two  per  cent  to  xo  per  cent  on  amounts  up  to  10,000  francs.  Rate  then  increases  by  one  tenth  for  each  additional 
X0.00P  fr.  until  it  becomes  five  tenths  higher  than  primary  rate. 


It  is  only  within  the  last  ten  years  that  in- 
heritimce  taxes  with  ^aduated  rates  have  been 
imposed  in  the  American  states.  At  present  in 
about  one  third  of  the  thirty-five 
Vmltad  fltatfli  ^^*^  having  an  inheritance  tax  the 
.rate  is  progressive,  increasing  with 
the  size  of  the  estate  or  the  amount 
passing  to  a  single  individual.  This  is  a  nota- 
Dle  feature  of  many  of  the  more  recent  statutes. 
In  jnecent  laws  enacted  in  California  and  Wis- 
consin the  rates  vary  from  i  percent  to  15  per 
cent.  Colorado,  Illinois,  Minnesota,  Nebraska, 
North  Carolina,  Orecon,  Porto  Rico,  South 
Dakota,  Washington,  Wisconsin,  and  California 
an  have  adopted  a  more  or  less  progressive  rate. 
nUnois  was  the  first  state  to  pass  a  law  of  this 
natare.  The  Illinois  act  passed  in  1895  and 
upheld  by  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  imposes  taxes 
at  the  following  rates  on  all  property,  real  and 
personal: 


1.  One  per  cent  on  excess  of  $20,000  passing 
to  father,  mother,  brother,  sister,  husband,  wife, 
child,  or  lineal  descendant. 

2.  Two  per  cent  on  excess  of  $2,000  passing  to 
uncle,  aunt,  nephew,  niece,  or  lineal  descen&nt 
of  same. 

3.  On  all  estates  passing  to  other  heirs:  $500  to 
$10,000,  3  percent;  $10,000  to  $20,000,  4percen^; 
$20,000  to  $50,000,  5  per  cent;  exceeding  $50,000, 
6  per  cent. 

The  Wisconsin  act  of  1903  was  the  mostcare- 
fullv  drawn  and  elaborately  graduated  law  that 
had  been  enacted  up  to  that  time.  It  embodies 
the  following  features :  primary  rates  ranging  from 
I  to  5  per  cent  being  fixt  according  to  relationship 
for  inheritances  not  exceeding  $25,000,  these  rat^ 
are  multiplied  bv  i},  2,  2i,  and  3  for  the  excess 
above  $25,000,  $50,000,  $100,000,  and  $500,000 
respectively  as  shown  in  the  table  given  on  page 
624,  which  brings  out  the  most  important  facts. 
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Relation 


Widow 

Husband ,  direct  heirs 

Brothers  and  sisters 
and  their  descend- 
ants, sons-in-law, 
daughters-in-law 

Uncles  and  aunts 
and  their  descend- 
ants..  

Great  -  undes  and 
great  -  aunts  and 
their  descendants 

AUotbcfs * .  * 


§ 
a 


ho.ooo 

J.OOO 


Soo 

3SO 


ISO 

J0>O 


9 


1% 


ii% 


tl 


SYc 


II 


4i% 


9% 

6% 
85! 


3  4% 
7i% 


io% 


!?  o 


3% 


4i% 
9% 

15% 


The  California  Act  of    1905  is  modeled  very 
closely  after  the  Wisconsin  law. 

Bibliography:  Th*  Jnfuritatu:*  Tax,  by  Max  West,  in  Colnm" 
bia  Cottegt  Studies  in  Hist,.  Econ,  and  Public  Law,  4  :  17^- 
»io,  1895;  Theory  of  ike  Inhsritanc^  Tax,  by  Max  West^  m 
Potttical  Science  Quarterly,  8:4^6-44,  tSfls;  The  Inherit' 
once  Tax  (in  Essays  in  Tasution^  pp.  la  1-35),  by  E.  R.  A, 
Seligman,  1895:  The  Law  pf  Collaieral  and  Direct  Inherit- 
ance.  Legacy  and  Successum  Taxes  Embracing  all  American 
and  Many  English  Dedsums,  by  B.  F.  Dos  Pa^c».  ad  ed. 

in  " 


on  Taxation,  pp.  70-S4,  19°  «t 
of  Areyll.  in 
The  Inherit- 


I 
I 


,  654  pp,,  1895;  The  Inheritance  Tax,  by  R/H,  Whit  ten, 

Nat.  Civic  Fed.  Pro.  of  Canf.       ~        ' 
Ifeaih  Duties  in  Foreign  Count 

Jonr.  Soc.  of  Comp.  Legis,.  11  ^  a^-44,  1903;  The  tnhertt- 
ance  cf  Property,  by  R.  T.  Ely,  in  his  Studies  t»  the  Evotuiion 
of  Jnausirtal  Society,  pp,  37i-j»4i  J $031,  The  Inheritance 
Tax  in  the  American  Commonwealths,  by  Solomon  Huebner, 
in  the  Quartly.  Jour,  of  Econ.,  18:539-50,  ish04:  The  In- 
heritance Tax,  in  Afassachusetts  Labor  Bult4^iin,  No.  31,  pp, 
179-aio.  J904.  Editorial  and  other  comment  from  vari- 
ous newspai>ers  on  the  suggestion  of  President  Rcxjse- 
velt  in  his  address  of  April  14,  190ft,  suggesting  an  inherit- 
ance tax  so  framed  as  to  limit  the  amount  that  could  be 
inherited  by  any  one  person,  in  Massackusctis  Labor  Butle- 
iin.  No.  43,  pp.  27B-85.  1906;  Can  the  Accumulation  of 
Great  Wealth  be  Regulated  by  Taxation  f  by  Alescander  Had- 
den.  in  Ohio  Lam  Bulletin,  s  i  *  3B3-90,  1906. 

Robert  H*  Whitten. 

HI jtJHCTIOIfS:  In  order  to  obtain  a  right  un- 
derstanding of  this  subject  it  is  necessary  to  ex- 
amine it  historically.  Our  law  is  derived  from  that 
of  England,  which  in  the  beginning  knew  only 
two  remedies,  a  criminal  proceeding  instituted 
in  the  name  of  the  king  to  punish  the  wrong- 
doer by  imprisonment  or  hne,  and  a  civil  action 
by  a  private  person  to  obtain  money  damages 
in  contract  or  in  tort.  The  remedy  in  damages 
was  often  found  to  be  inadequate,  there  bcmg 
various  wrongs  for  which  a  money  judgment 
would  not  afford  the  ri^ht  kind  of  reparation. 
For  example,  a  powerful  noble  might  fence  oil 
a  right  of  way  belonging  to  the  inhabitants  of  a 
village;  and  if  he  could  only  be  sued  for  the  pe- 
cuniary damage  done  to  each,  he  might  gladly 
pay  and  keep  the  way  closed.  The  actual  pe- 
cuniar)^ loss  to  each  villager  would  often  be  nom- 
inal. Thus  he  would  virtually  have  the  power 
to  increase  the  value  of  his  estate  by  getting 
rid  of  a  right  of  way  throti|l4  his 

D^Telopment'^'''"  ^'"'■^"^  ''"*^.  ^^^  I'^^^^i  *=^^^'  ,  ^^■ 
'  nous  other  acts  by  the  mrluential  and 

the  powerful  can  be  imagined  which 

woidd  be  illy  recompensed  by  a  judgment  in 

damages. 

In  those  days  the  king  was  looked  upon  as  the 

fountain  of  power  as  well  as  justice.        The  king 

could  do  no  wTong,'*  and  might  safely  be  invoked 

to  command  the  right.     Hence  his  subjects  fell 

into  the  habit  of  coming  to  him  with  humble 


re  ciH 
D  th« 
ouse^l 


petitions,  saying,  for  example  in  the  case  of 
right  of  way»  that  one  of  his  subjects  had  \\Tong 
fidl^^  closed  a  way  over  which  other  subjects  hai 
a  nght  to  pass,  and  as  their  remedy  to  recove 
damages  was  clearly  inadequate,  would  his  Maj 
esty,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  power  and  as  the  foun 
tain  of  equity,  graciously  be  pleased  to  order  tha 
the  way  be  opened,  so  that  they  might  enjoy  it  as^ 
aforetime.     The  king,  not  wishing   to  be  taken 
from  the  pleasures  of  the  chase  or  other  raatters- 
of  greater  moment  to  him  than  the  welfare 
humble  subjects,  would  refer  the  petition  to  1 
keeper  of  his  conscience,  an  officer  of  his  hou 
hold,  usually  a  priest,  called  a  chancellor,  w 
was  empowered  to  examine  into  the  facts,  and" 
advise  the  king  what  in  justice  ought  to  be  done. 
The  chancellor  would  issue  a  writ  in  the  name 
of  the  king,  commanding  the  offending  party  to 
appear  and  answer  the  prayer  of  the  petitioners 
and  show  any  reason  he  might  have  tor  dosing 
the  way.     Testimony  would  then   be  taken  on 
behalf  of  both  sides,  and  the  chancellor  would 
report  the  facts  to  the  king,  who  thereupon  ^  if  the 
right  of  way  was  proven  and  its  wrongful  closing 
made  out,  and  if  he  felt  in  a  gracious  mood,  would 
order  the  wrong-doer  to  refrain  from  obstructing 
the  way.      in  other  words,  the  king  would  enjoia 
the  wrong-doer  from  continuing  his  WTOngfuI  aC^ 
under  penalty  of  imprisonment  for  contempt  * 
he    disobeyed    the    injunction^     So    with    otha 
wrongful   acts  of  a  continuing  nature,  the 
upon  advice  of  the  keeper  of  his  conscience  woul3 
enjoin  the  doing  of  them  whenever  the  remedjl 
at    law   was   inadequate.     He   would    also   giv« 
commands  to  do  various  things  as  to  which  thd 
law  gave  no  redress* 

In  time  this  became  cr>"stallized  into  a  syste 
of  jurisprudence  called  equity,  as  distinguishe 
from  law.  The  chancellor  became  a  judge,  wh 
decided  causes  on  such  petitions  in  the  name  of. 
but  i^-jthout  troubling,  the  king,  Eotiity  thus  , 
came  in  as  a  supplement  to  la^.  The  systeEi|^H 
was  expanded  so  as  to  include  injtinctive  com^H 
mands— now  called  mandatory  injunctions — to^^ 
do  things  as  well  as  to  refrain  from  doing  them. 

Our  forefathers  brought  to  this  country  thi«j^_ 
dual  method  of  administering  justice,  the  com^H 
mon-law  remedy  by  way  of  oamages  and  th^H 
equitable  by  way  01  a  decree  to  do  that  which  is 
right. 

As  equity  was  supposed  only  to  supply 
deficiencies  of  the  law,  it  became  necessary  tha| 
equity  jurisprudence  should  be  administered  1 
der  a  set  of  definite  rules.     They  are  known 
**the  rules  in  equity,"     Chief  a^ong  them  are^ 
the  following  r  Equity  follows  the  law.     Where 
the  equities  are  equal  the  legal  title  must  prevaiL^ 
He  who  asks  equity  must  do  equity.     lie  whq 
comes  into  a  court  of  equity  must  come  wit 
clean  hands.     If  the  remedy  at  law  is  adeqtiate" 
a  court  of  equity  cannot  act. 

The  illustration  of  the  obstruction  of  a  right  o^h 
way  is  peculiarly  apt  for  the  purpose  of  an  a]^^|| 
tide  on  injunctions  in  such  a  work  as  this,  be^^ 
cause  the  now  famous  phrase  "government  by 
injimction"  grew  out  of  a  case  which   involved 
an  obstruction  of  the  public  highway.     During 
many  years  courts  of  equity  had  been  granting 
injunctions  against  unlawful  obstruction  of  the 
highway.    For  example,  some  enterprising  trades- 
man might  put  in  his  shop  window  a  spectade  to 
attract  crowds,  who,  gathering  to  look  at  it,  would 
obstruct  access  to  a  neighbor's  shop,  and  at  the 
latter *s  instance  a  court  of  equity  would  enjoin 
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r  from  doing  the  act,  which  by  attract- 
rd  resulted  in  obstructing  the  sidewalk. 
e  above  referred  to  is  that  of  ex  parte 
Debs  in  1894  (158  U.  S.,  564).  There 
.  has  been  much  popular  misunder- 
standing  as  to  the  extent  and  charac- 
ter  of  that   decision.     The   day   is 
coming  when,  instead  of  being  de- 
nounced by  labor-unions  as  a    blow 
it  will  be  recognized  as  one  of  the  most 
ledsions  in  defense  of  the  rights  of  the 
lan,  as  well  as  the  community  at  large, 
out  of  the  Pullman  car  strike  of  the 
re  at  Chicago,  in  the  course  of  which 
ig  of  railroad  trains  and  transmission  of 
was  interrupted  by  the  mob.     It  was 
>n  the  theory  which  for  long  had  been 
aw,  that  railroads  are  public  highways. 

kted.  the  Supreme  Court  held  that  the  right  of 
terstate  commerce  and  the  right  of  transmission 
furnish  adequate  grounds  on  which  to  found  the 
of  a  U.  S.  court  of  equity  to  prevent,  by  injunc- 
xible  obstruction  of  a  public  highway  in  such 

0  impair  those  rights;  that  this  jurisdiction  to 
iction  involves  the  right  to  punish,  as  a  contempt. 

1  of  such  injunction,  tho  the  acts  complained 
istitute  a  crime  punishable  at  law;  and  that  the 
e  act  complained  of  were  being  done  b^  a  large 
len  did  not  deprive  the  court  of  a  jurisdiction, 
>r  many  years  been  exercised  where  the  obstruct- 
hway  were  few  in  number. 

,  however,  made  certain  limitations,  which  seem 
1  overlooked  or  forgotten  not  only  by  the  general 
Iso  by  many  of  the  lower  courts,  which  have  since 
ecision  as  if  it  were  a  warrant  for  injunctions 
ly  be  characteriased  in  no  other  way  than  as  gross 
Dt  judicial  power, 
by  Judge  Brewer,  the  Supreme  Court  distinctly 

be  borne  in  mind  that  this  bill  was  not  simply  to 
t>  and  mob  violence.  It  was  not  a  bill  to  com- 
3infl:  of  the  peace;  much  less  was  its  purport  to 
defendants  from  abandoning  whatever  employ- 
ere  engaged  in.  The  right  of  any  laborer  or  any 
iborers  to  quit  work  was  not  challenged.  The 
trpose  of  the  bill  was  only  to  restrain  forcible  ob- 
the  highways  along  which  interstate  commerce 
the  maife  are  carried.  And  the  facts  set  forth 
i  only  those  facts  which  tended  to  show  that  the 
re  engaged  in  such  obstructions." 

lis  summary  it  will  be  seen  that  a  num- 
nts,  popularly  supposed  to  have  been 
y  the  Debs  case,  were  not  passed  on, 

.t  persons  not  made  parties  may  be 

t  lawful  gatherings  on  the  highway 
ijoined. 

it  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  free  speech 
ijoined. 

it  any%awful  act  may  be  enjoined. 
t  too  much  to  infer  from  the  quotation 
en,  that  if  any  of  those  points  were  to 
ted  to  that  court,  the  outcome  would 
r  of  what  has  generally  been  taken  by 
ic  and  legal  profession  to  be  the  law. 
that  there  were  some  parts  of  the  in- 
lA^  granted  by  the  lower  court  in  the 
which  violated  one  or  other  of  those 
— ^which  principles  must  be  regarded 
ing  to  fundamental  rights.  The  parties 
)unished  in  that  case  were,  however, 
the  action,  and  it  does  not  appear  that 
tions  to  the  injunction,  on  which  the 
>>urt  did  not  pass,  were  specially  urged 
ttention.  Therefore  it  can  not  be  held 
pproved  them.  In  the  passage  above 
B  force  of  the  word  "only"  should  ever 
into  account:  "The  scope  and  purpose 
!  was  anl^to  restrain  forcible  obstruc- 


tions of  the  highways  along  which  interstate 
commerce  travels  and  the  mails  are  carried." 
It  is  a  matter  of  course  that  the  injunction  had 
no  legality  as  to  acts  outside  "the  scope  and  pur- 
pose of  the  bill." 

It  should  also  be  remembered  that  the  Supreme 
Court  was  bound  by  the  findings  of  fact  of  the 
lower  court,  and  so  stated  in  express  terms:  "Its 
(the  lower  court's)  finding  of  tne  fact  of  disobe- 
dience is  not  open  to  review  on  habeas  corpus  in 
this  or  any  other  court." 

^  The  popular  misapprehension,  above  men- 
tioned, has  been  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  in 
subsequent  decisions  01  the  lower  courts,  partic- 
ularly the  federal,  the  points  above  emphasized 
as  in  no  way  decided  by  the  Debs  case  have 
been  improperly  assumed  to  be  logical  deductions 
from  that  decision.     A  few  examples  will  suffice : 

In  a  suit  brought  by  the  American  Steel  and  Wire  Com- 
pany, in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  in  1898,  the  defendants  were, 
among  other  things,  enjoined  "  from  in  any  manner  interfering 
with  "  the  company's  business. 

In  the  case  of  The  Sun  Printing  and  Publishing  Company 
vs.  Delaney  and  others  (1899)  the  Supreme  Court  of  New 
York,  among  other  things,  enioined  the  defendants  from  the 
exercise  of  their  right  to  give  the  public  their  side  of  their  con- 
troversy with  the  5mm  as  an  argument  against  advertising  in 
a  paper  which  thev  claimed  had  treated  them  unjustly;  it 
also  forbade  them  from  attempting  to  persuade  news  dealers 
from  selling  the  iwper;  and,  finally,  wound  up  with  a  sweeping 
restraint  "from  in  any  other  manner  or  by  any  other  means 
interfering  with  the  property,  property  rights,  or  bu^ess  of 
the  plaintiff."  It  should  be  added  that,  on  appeal,  the  Ap- 
pellate Division  struck  out  these  commands;  but  they  were 
so  plainly  subversive  of  fundamental  rights  that  it  is  difficult 
to  see  how  thev  could  have  been  granted  in  the  first  instance. 

In  still  another  case  last  year  (The  Wheelinjs  Railway  Com- 
pany vs.  John  Smith  and  others,  so  runs  the  title  of  the  action 
without  naming  the  others,  in  the  U.  S.  Circuit  Court.  West 
Virginia)  two  men  not  parties  to  the  action,  nor  found  to  be 
agents  of  "John  Smith  and  others."  whoever  they  may  have 
been,  were  punished  for  contempt  of  court  for,  among  other 
things,  "reviling"  and  "cursing  ' — the  court?  not  at  all,  but 
for  "reviling"  and  "cursing"  employees  of  the  railroad  com- 
pany. If  these  men  had  not  actuall>[  served  out  an  imprison- 
ment in  pail  for  thirty  days  as  a  punishment  for  contempt  of 
corporation,  it  might  be  thought  that  this  exam(>le  was  taken 
from  opera  boufre.  The  legality  of  this  punishment  was 
never  passed  on  by  the  Supreme  Court,  for  the  reason,  it  is 
said,  that  the  parties  were  unable  to  bear  the  expense  of 
taking  it  there,  and  so  served  their  term  in  jail. 

In  1000  an  mjunction  was  granted  in  Levy  vs.  The  Cigar 
Makers^  International  Um'on  and  others,  by  the  Supreme 
Court  in  New  York,  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  speak  in  terms  of 
moderation.  Officers  of  the  union  and  the  other  defendants 
were  prohibited,  not  only  from  "picketing"  (which  when 
peaceable  has  not  yet,  in  New  York,  been  decided  by  its 
highest  court  to  be  unlawful;  see  Reynolds  vs.  Everett.  144 
N.  Y..  189,  and  67  Hun.,  294);  not  only  from  "accosting  the 
plaintiffs  and  their  new  hands  or  persons  seeking  their  em- 
ployment; not  only  from  doing  "any  act  or  thing'  which  had 
the  tendency  of  molesting  the  plaintiffs,  whatever  that 
may  mean;  not  only  "from  any  interference  with "  the  plain- 
tiffs and  their  employees  and  persons  seeking  work  in  their 
factory,  in  the  adjacent  streets,  "or  in  any  other  place"; 
but  also  from  paying  or  offering  any  money  to  former  em- 
ployees for  the  purpose  of  "continuing  organized,  concerted, 
and  combined  action"  on  the  part  of  the  strikers  with  the 
object  of  interfering  with  the  plamtiff's  business. 

In  other  words,  this  injunction  forbade  the  defendants  even 
from  approaching  their  former  employers  for  the  laudable 
purpose  of  reaching  an  amicable  result;  it  forbade  them  from 
making  their  case  known  to  the  public  if  the  tendency  of  that 
was  to  vex  the  plaintiffs  or  make  them  uneasy;  it  forbade  them 
from  trying  in  a  perfectly  peaceable  way  in  any  place  in  the 
city,  evenjn  the  privacy  of  a  man's  own  home,  to  persuade  a 
new  emfW^ree  that  justice  was  on  their  side,  and  that  he  ou/3:ht 
to  sympathize  with  them  sufficiently  not  to  work  for  unjust 
employers;  and,  finally,  it  forbade  the  union  from  paying 
money  to  the  strikers  to  support  their  families  during  the 
strike.  

These  portions  of  the  injunction  were  so  plain  a  violation  of 
the  rights  of  the  defendants  at  common  law,  under  the  Con- 
stitution, and  especially  under  section  171.  of  the  N.  Y. 
Penal  Code,  that  they  were  set  aside  as  soon  as  brought  to  the 
deliberate  attention  of  the  court. 

It  cannot  be  necessary  to  multiply  instances 
of  injunctions  which,  whether  valid  or  not  in 
some  respects,  are  in  others  plain  usurpations  of 
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power.  It  ii;,  however,  worth  while  to  call  at- 
tention to  a  strange  freak  of  a  court  in  1899,  which 
as  it  did  not  happen  in  a  labor  dispute  is  all  the 
more  noteworthy. 

The  Texas  Court  of  Appeals  (ex  parte  War- 
field*  50  S,  W.  Rep,,  933)  upheld  the  validity  of 
an  injunction  which  it  is  safe  to  say  is  without 
parallel  in  the  history  of  jurisprudence.  A  hus- 
fcand  claiming  damages  from  Warfield  for  alien- 
ating the  affections  of  his  wife,  obtained  an  in- 
junction commanding  him  not  to  speak  to»  nor 
communicate  with,  the  wife,  nor  to  go  near  her 
at  the  house  where  he  boarded,  nor  at  "any  other 
house  or  place  in  the  City  of  Dallas,  or  State  of 
Texas/'  Shortly  aften^^ard  the  defendant  hap- 
pened to  meet  the  wife,  and  had  some  casual 
conversation  with  her,  for  doing  which  he  was 
found  guilty  of  contempt  of  court  and  fined  $roo 
and  sent  to  jail  for  three  days.  He  naturally 
tried  to  get  out  on  habeascorpus,  and,  incredible 
to  relate,  failed  to  do  so.  It  has  therefore  been 
solemnly  adjudged  to  be  the  law  of  Texas,  that  a 
jealous  husband,  ujxin  proof  that  he  fears  a 
breach  by  his  wife  of  the  seventh  commandment, 
can  have  the  aid  of  a  court  of  equity  to  prevent 
correspondence  between  the  parties  by  which  it 
might  be  brought  about.  This  may  he  styled 
marital  fideUty  bv  injunction.  There  was  even 
a  case  in  Ohio  where  a  mother  obtained  an  in- 
junction against  the  marriage  of  a  son  upon  the 
plea  that  he  was  not  of  sound  mind!  Unless 
checked  we  might  come  in  time  to  have  etit|uette 
by  injunction.  Jf  our  judges  ought  to  be  regu- 
lators of  conduct,  and  enforce  the  ten  command- 
ments or  other  rules  of  right  behavior  by  manda- 
tory injunctions,  then  it  were  better  to  confer 
the  power  upon  them  by  due  act  of  legislature, 
than  to  allow  them  to  take  it  without  right. 

Where  an  injunction  is  disobeyed  the  court  can 
inflict  punisliment  by  fine  or  imprisonment  with- 
out the  aid  of  a  jury*  Thus  the  judge,  whose 
writ  is  alleged  to  have  been  defied,  is  the  one 
who  passes  on  the  issue  of  fact  created  by  a  de- 
nial of  the  charge;  and  he  is  the  person  who  im- 
poses the  sentence  if  he  finds  the  charge  is  true. 

This  power  cannot  safely  be  done  away  with 
altogether,  but  the  tendency  of  the  courts  to 
stretch  their  jurisdiction  beyond  the  bounds  set 
in  the  Debs  case  became  so  general  a  few  years 
ago,  and  the  consequent  mischief  of  allowmg  a 
usurping  court  to  act  as  a  jury  in  its  own  cause  so 
serious,  that  it  was  apparent  that  legal  measures 
in  restraint  should  he  adopted  if  respect  for  law 
is  to  be  preserved.  He  is  tlie  worst  enemy  of  this 
republic  who  does  anything  to  break  down  rever- 
ence for  law  or  respect  for  the  courts. 

In  consequence,  various  bills  were  prepared  for 
passage  by  Congress  and  state  legislatures.  The 
agitation  of  the  subject,  while  it  has  not  pro- 
duced as  yet  any  fruitful  legislation,  has  had  one 
good  effect.  It  has  reminded  judges  that  the 
power  to  command  a  future  act  is  more  danger- 
ous than  to  punish  a  past  one,  dangerous  to  the 
wielder  of  the  power  as  well  as  to  others,  and 
must  be  handled  -with  circumspection.  Of  late 
years  there  have  not  been  so  many  illegal  injunc- 
tions. At  the  same  time  it  would  seem  clear  that 
it  would  be  the  part  of  T%*isdc«Ti  to  impose  certain 
limitations  on  the  power  of  the  courts  in  issuing 
and  enforcing  injunctions  of  all  sorts. 

The  following  limitations  are  believed  to  be 
ample,  consen-rative,  and  necessary;  (i)  That  in- 
junctions shall  not  be  issued  against  any  but 
parties  to  the  action,  their  agents,  ser\^ants,  and 
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attorneys;  (2)  that  when  an  injunction,  however 
valid  in  part,  prohibits  the  lawful  use  of  the  high- 
way, or  the  right  of  free  speech,  or 
LimitrntlflTiR  '^^"^^1  combination  to  advance  joint 
"      *^  interests,   it  shall   be  void    in   toto; 

(3)  that  all  persons  who  are  chai^d 
with  disobedience  of  an  injunction  in  resmit 
of  a  matter  which  might  be  the  subject  01  in- 
dictment, shall  have  the  right  to  demand  a  trial 
by  jury  upon  issues  of  fact  to  be  properly  framed; 
(4)  that  whenever  the  question,  whether  an  in- 
junction, pending  an  action,  should  be  granted 
depends  upon  the  determination  of  questions  dt 
fact  arising  on  conflicting  affidavits,  either  side 
shall  have  the  right  to  demand  that  a  jury  be 
forthwith  impaneled  to  try  the  same  upon  issues 
properly  settled. 

It  is  instructive  to  note  the  development  in  a 
republic  of  a  writ  which  had  its  origin  in  kingly 
prerogative.  Also  to  observe  that  the  power  to 
command  bej^ets  in  the  commander,  whether  he 
be  king,  president,  general,  priest,  judge,  or  walk- 
ing delegate,  the  disposition  to  stretcTi  his  juris- 
diction and  to  sanction  illegality  by  pleading  *^ 
cause  for  which  he  stands,  and  which  he  coi 
to  believe  is  symbolized  in  himself.  It  is  the 
delusive  pretense,  ever  repeated,  that  the 
justifies  the  means.  The  king  says,  I  am 
State ;  the  president,  I  have  a  mission ;  the  gen 
I  uphold  the  government;  the  priest,  I  cont 
for  the  infallible  Church ;  the  judge,  I  stand  for 
and  order:  the  walking  delegate,  I  strike  for 
holy  cause  of  labor.  Poor  weak,  erring  mort 
ye  be,  ye  kings,  presidents,  priests,  genera 
judges,  and  walking  delegates.  Exercise  y< 
lawful  powers  of  command,  for  they  are  n 
for  the  general  welfare,  but  learn  to  do  so  wii 
fear  and  trembling,  with  care  and  moderati* 
last  ye  work  ill  rather  than  good. 

Injunctions  in  labor  disputes  need  espedal 
scrutiny,  for  that  the  real,  the  unexprest.  rea- 
son for  them  usually  is  not  so  much  that  t' 
remedy  at  law,  criminal  and  civil,  is  inadequa* 
as  that  the  enforcement  of  that  remedy  is  unat 
tain  able  through  the  cowardice  or  supineness  of 
the  officers  of  the  law.  Had  the  rioters  in  t* 
**  Pullman  strike"  at  Chicago,  who  were  bumii 
property  and  murdering  persons,  been  arrested 
the  point  of  the  soldier's  bayonet,  if  the  poli( 
man  s  billy  was  inadequate,  had  they  be 
brought  to  the  bar  of  justice  by  a  fearless  district 
attorney  and  honest  grand  Jury ,  in  short,  had  the 
criminal  law  been  invoked,  the  Debs  contempt 
case  had  never  been.  The  subsequent  illegal  in- 
junctions, based  on  erroneous  conceptions  of  that 
decision,  had  ne%'^er  been.  The  phrase  '* govern- 
ment by  injunction  "  had  never  been.  But  if  the 
officers  of  the  law  will  not  do  their  duty,  then  the 
desire  for  law  and  order  will  nevertheless  find 
vent;  and  the  serious  question  thus  arises,  Whi( 
is  preferable,  a  court  of  equity,  or  a  \4gilani 
committee?  There  is  a  district  attorney  elect 
in  every  county  in  every  state  in  our  union.  How 
many  of  them  have  the  moral  courage  to  face  a 
mob  composed  of  voters  to  whom  they  owe  their 
election?  It  may  not  be,  it  certainly  is  not,  a 
justiEcation  for  an  illegal  injunction  in  a  labor 
dispute,  that  it  was  granted  in  the  interests  of  law 
and  order;  but  the  plea  that  it  was 
B&nffef  ^^^  always  appeal  to  an  unrefiecting 
'  public.  Therein  lies  the  danger.  Il- 
legal injunctions  in  labor  disputes, 
granted  because  the  officers  of  the  law  will  not  do 
their  duty,  are  for  the  public  what  morphine  is 
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for  the  individual — an  alleviation  of  present  pain 
at  the  expense  of  future  misery.  Yet  doctors 
prescribe  morphine,  and  their  patients  take  it. 
Judges  grant  questionable  injunctions,  and  the 
public  approves  them.  The  real  remedy  against 
any  tmlawful  stretch  of  power  by  courts  of  equity 
in  such  matters  is  to  create  a  public  opmion 
which  shall  demand  that  the  criminal  authorities 
use  their  lawful  powers  to  the  full  extent. 

The  need  is  p-eater  than  ever  that  the  memo- 
rable words,  written  in  the  cabin  of  the  Mayflower 
three  centuries  ago,  should  be  borne  in  mind  by 
idl  citizens  in  the  land,  the  highest  official,  as  well 
as  the  lowliest  individual:  "To  the  end,  that  this 
shall  be  a  government  of  laws  and  not  of  men." 
John  Brooks  Leavitt. 

INlfER  MISSION,  THE  {Der  Central^Aus- 
schuss  fur  die  Innere  Mission  der  deutschen  Evan- 
gelischen  Kirche):  A  German  organization  of 
evangelical,  practical,  and  social  effort  for  the 

§>read  of  the  kingdom  of  God  within  the  German 
mpire  and  among  Germans  in  foreign  countries. 
Its  particular  purposes  are:  (i)  to  rehabilitate 
the  Cnristian  rehgion  among  those  classes  of  the 
people  who  have  become  alienated;  (2)  to  sug- 
gest, support,  and  conduct  Christian  charities; 
(3)  to  unite  isolated  efforts  along  these  lines  un- 
der a  central  committee,  or  to  assist  them  with 
word  and  deed.  It  is  a  private,  voluntary  organ- 
ization, but  stands  in  close  touch  with  the  benev- 
olent work  of  the  State. 

The  organization  originated  in  a  Memorial  to  the 
German  Nation  by  Pastor  J.  H.  Wichem,  of  Ham- 
burg, in  1848,  altho  the  people  had  been  prepared 
for  the  movement  to  a  certain  extent  by  several 
benevolent  activities,  e.g.,Zeller*s  reform  school, 
1820;  Amalie  Sieveking's  care  of  the  sick  and 
wounded,  1831;  the  deaconess  house  of  Fliedner, 
near  Dusseldorf,  1836;  the  prison  society  of  the 
Rhine  and  Westphalia;  the  Gustavus  Adolphus 
society,  etc.  To  quote  from  the  Memorial:  '*  The 
Inner  Mission  does  not  mean  this  or  that  other 
particular  work,  but  the  sum  of  labor  which  arises 
from  loving  faith  in  Christ,  which  seeks  to  renew 
within  and  without  the  condition  of  those  mul- 
titudes in  Christendom  upon  whom  has  fallen  the 
power  of  manifold  external  and  internal  evils 
which  spring  directly  or  indirectly  from  sin,  so  far 
as  they  are  not  reached  by  the  usual  Christian  of- 
fices with  the  means  necessary  for  their  renewal." 
It  was  a  passionate  appeal  to  the  Church  to  turn 
her  ener^s  toward  every  social  need,  since  the 
causes  of  all  suffering  are  ultimately  reduced  to 
immorality  and  imspirituality,  arming  that  the 
Gospel  is  the  only  cure,  but  that  it  must  be  ap- 
plied to  every  aspect  of  life,  and  that  the  laity 
must  cooperate  with  the  clergy.  The  appeal,  its 
reasoning  and  arguments,  closely  resembled  that 
of  the  Christian  &>cialists  in  England,  and  largely 
contributed  to  the  similar  movement  in  Germany. 
(See  Christian  Socialism.) 

The  inmiediate  result  of  this  memorial  was  the 
formation  of  a  committee  at  the  "Kirchentag," 
in  Wittenberg,  Sept.,  1848.  The  committee  met 
in  1849  and  organized  the  society,  incorporated 
br  a  special  or£re  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  Aug.  8, 
1840.  Wichem  was  the  soul  of  the  movement. 
He  had  established  the  Raube  Haus  at  Horn,  near 
Hamburg,  in  183^,  and  cooperated  with  Pastor 
Theodor  Fliedner  m  the  establishment  of  the  first 
doaconess  institution  among  the  non-Roman 
Ghuiches,  at  Kaisersworth-on-the-Rhine,  in  1836. 
Fxom  these  beginnings  the  movement  has  spread 


rapidly.  The  president's  report  for  1904  gives  a 
list  of  183  societies  and  institutions  more  or  less 
closely  affiliated  with  the  Central  Committee. 
The  larger  cities  have  organized  city  missions  for 
their  particular  needs.  There  are  also  provincial 
and  State  societies  in  different  parts  of  the  empire 
and  elsewhere  among  Germans.  But  wherever 
organized,  and  whatever  special  tasks  these  vari- 
ous societies  may  pursue,  they  do  not  enter 
politics,  or  attempt  to  establisn  new  economic 
systems,  or  enter  tne  field  of  denominational  differ- 
ences, but  serve  rather  as  a  medium  of  reconcilia- 
tion and  mutual  appreciation.  The  membership 
is  recruited  from  all  classes  of  the  population, 
from  kings  and  princes  to  beggars,  and  from  uni- 
versity professors  to  peasants. 

The  older  and  more  important  activities  of  the 
society  are:  Houses  of  Brothers  (16),  of  Sisters 
(63),  lor  the  training  of  workers;  with  an  income 
of  8,000,600  marks  in  1890.  There  are  in  op- 
eration: 450  lodging-houses,  Herbergen;  6,000 
schools  for  men  and  women  in  special  need  of  in- 
struction in  various  lines — conducted  on  Sundays; 
2,220  schools  for  the  care  of  children;  25  asylums 
for  fallen  women  (Magdalenen-Hduser) ;  50  day- 
nurseries;  590  houses  for  the  sick;  430  homes  for 
travelers.  Labor  bureaus  and  boys'  clubs  have 
been  established  in  nearly  every  German  city; 
15,000  situations  were  provided  in  1890.  Chil- 
dren are  sent  to  the  seashore  or  to  the  country 
from  about  130  places. 

In  a  detailed  list  of  various  charities  we  find: 
crkcheSf  hospitals,  and  schools  for  neglected,  back- 
ward, and  abnormal  children ;  institutions  for  idi- 
ots, the  blind,  deaf  and  dumb,  epileptics,  etc. ;  socie^ 
ties  for  apprentices,  journeymen,  servants — ^male 
and  female — -young  men  and  young  women ;  indus- 
trial schools  for  boys  and  girls;  homes  and  institu- 
tions for  drunkards  and  immoral  men ;  relief  sta- 
tions; labor  colonies;  temperance  societies  and 
coffee-houses ;  ethical  societies,  and  children's  ser- 
vices on  Sundays;  the  temporal  and  spiritual  care 
of  emigrants,  sailors  (with  a  special  seamen's  mis- 
sion), canal-boat  men,  and  prisoners;  probation 
societies;  the  endeavor  to  bring  about  a  better 
observance  of  Sunday,  and  to  procure  voluntary 
nurses  during  war. 

The  deaconess  institutes  have  multiplied 
rapidly.  Lately  the  society  has  taken  up  the 
cause  of  child  and  woman  labor,  and  established 
courses  of  instruction  for  police  and  prison  ma- 
trons, and  schools  for  housekeepers. 

In  order  to  promote  Christian  life  among  young 
men,  so-called  halls  or  houses  have  been  established 
in  connection  with  various  colleges,  in  which  the 
students  receive  special  religious  instruction. 
For  the  reclaiming  of  those  who  have  fallen  away 
from  the  '*faith,'  instruction  courses  on  "Chris- 
tian evidences"  have  been  inaugurated;  in  1903 
the  attendance  at  Berlin  was  over  400  men  and 
women.  A  *•  bureau  for  the  writing,  distribution, 
and  procuring  of  Christian  hterature"  is  one  of 
the  latest  activities  of  the  society.  Every  at- 
tempt is  made  to  bring  church  news  before  the 
public  through  special  papers  and  the  public  press. 
The  Fliegenden  Blatter  aus  dem  Rauhen  Hause 
(since  1844)  are  the  means  of  communication 
between  the  different  departments. 

The  society  makes  every  legitimate  attempt  to 
keep  its  objects  before  the  people.  "Extension 
courses  "  are  given  for  this  purpose  in  many  cities, 
and  teachers,  preachers,  and  State  officials  are 
especially  invited;  lectures  are  given  in  smaller 
places. 
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The  Roman  Church  in  Germany  was  not  slow 
in  availing  herself  of  this  movement.  She  carries 
on  a  similar  work  on  a  smaller  scale  under  various 
names,  e.  g.,  Society  of  St.  Vincent,  Society  of  St. 
Boniface,  etc. 

The  President  of  the  society  is  Dr.  Gaebel. 
Address:  Central  Ausschuss  fur  Innere  Mission, 
Berlin,  W.,  35  Genthinerstrasse  38. 

Rudolph  M.  Binder. 

Rbpbrbncbs:  A  series  of  articles  in  American  Journal  of 
SocuAoty  for  1806:  Funfzig  Johre  Innerer  Mission 
^Bericht  uber  die  Thatigkeit  des  Central  Ausschusses.  Ber- 
fan.  1898) ;  Wurster,  Die  Lehie  von  der  Inneren  Mission. 
Berlin,  1895;  Sckdfer,  Kalender  des  Inneren  Mission. 

INSAIIITY:  The  statistics  of  insanity  in  most 
countries  are  not  comjilete;  in  many  there  are 
no  reliable  recent  statistics,  and  even  in  those 
countries  where  there  are  such  statistics,  the  de- 
gree of  completion  of  the  recent  statistics  so 
varies  from  the  degree  of  completion  of  former 
statistics  as  to  make  comparison  almost  useless, 
and  often  misleading.  General  statistics  tend  to 
be  more  and  more  complete,  so  that  a  higher  num- 
ber reported  insane  may  not  mean  an  actual  in- 
crease, but  only  a  more  complete  return.  Again, 
in  most  countries  the  tendency  is  on  the  increase 
to  place  the  insane  in  asylums  and  institutions, 
where  they  are  much  more  easily  registered  than 
in  private  homes.  Nevertheless,  it  seems  to  be 
the  opinion  of  most  statisticians  that,  allowing  for 
all  this,  insanity  is  on  the  increase  in  most  coun- 
tries. 

According  to  the  census,  the  insane  in  the  United 
States  in  1890  numbered  106,485,  of  whom 
74,028  were  in  hospitals.  In  the  Census  Special 
Report  issued  in  190J,  only  the  insane  in  hospitals 
were  considered.  Tnese  had  increased  to  1^0,151 
in  1906.  The  number  of  hospitals  for  the  msane 
had  increased  from  162  in  1890  to  328  in  1903. 
The  insane  in  hospitals  had  increased  from  81.6 
per  100,000  of  population  in  1880  to  118.2  per 
cent  in  1890,  to  186.2  per  cent  in  1900. 

The  number  of  insane  males  in  hospitals  was 
78,523,  and  females  71,628.  In  proportion  to 
population  there  were  more  white  tnan  negro  in- 
sane. The  maximum  concentration  of  age  was 
between  twenty-five  and  thirty-five  ^ears.  Fe- 
male insane  live  longer  than  male  msane,  and 
white  insane  than  negro  insane. 

Forty-one  and  six  tenths  per  cent  had  been  em- 
ployed as  laborers  and  servants  before  becoming 
inmates,  22.5  per  cent  had  been  oc- 

BtatiitiM  ^^P^®^  *^  agriculture,  transportation, 
and  other  outdoor  pursuits,  and  16 
per  cent  in  manufacturing  and  me- 
chanical industries ;  50  per  cent  were  single  and  36 
per  cent  married.  Of  the  328  hospitals  for  the  in- 
sane, 226  were  public  and  102  private.  The  an- 
nual cost  of  the  public  hospitals  approximated 
$21,000,000. 

In  England  and  Wales  in  1906  there  were  121,- 
979  lunatics,  of  whom  111,256  were  paupers  and 
921  criminals.  In  1900  the  total  number  was 
106,611  with  p7,028  paup>ers.  But  while  in  1903 
there  was  an  increase  of  3,251  over  1002,  in  1906 
the  increase  was  only  2,150  over  tne  previous 
year.  The  men  number  33.71  per  10,000,  and 
the  women  36.80  per  10,000. 

The  cost  of  maintaining  these  lunatics  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales  is  145.  2d.  each  per  week,  in 
Scotland  155.  lod.  For  the  United  Kingdom 
Parliament  makes  a  provision  of  ;£98o,57o  in 
payment  of  the  cost  of  maintenance;  the  rates 
provide  £2,187,526,  and  patients  pay  ;£3 11,492. 


The    total    bill    therefore  is  about   ^£3,500,000 
yearly. 

Of  Australia  and  of  the  United  Kingdom 
Coglan's  "Statistical  Account"  (1903-4)  says, 
pp.  848-849: 

There  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  inMnity  is  ilowiy  bat 
steadily  increasing  in  the  states,  as  it  is  in  the  United  Kinr 
dom  and  other  countries.  In  England  the  rate  has  risen  froa 
a. 75  per  i.ooo  of  population  in  1879  to  3,.4x  in  190s,  and  in 
Scotland  a  similar  nse  has  taken  plaoe  tram  9.75  yer  1,000 
in  1884  to  3.53  in  190a.  In  Ireland  the  rate  has  nsen  fron 
a. 50  per  i.ooo  of  the  population  in  1880  to  4.99  per  x.ooe  ta 
190a.  The  greater  part  of  this  increase  is  no  doubt  rigfatlf 
attributed  to  an  improvement  in  the  administration  of  the 
Commissioners  in  Lunacy,  by  which  a  more  aocnrate  knoiri- 
ed^  of  the  number  of  cases  existent  in  the  ooontry  has  hem 
gained;  but  the  steady  growth  of  the  rate  in  reoent  ymxa,  wbca 
statistical  information  has  been  broufl^t  to  a  high  pHdi  of 
perfection,  plainly  points  to  the  fact  that  the  advance  of 
civilization,  with  the  increasing  stnun  to  whidi  the  stragte 
for  existence  is  subjecting  body  and  mind,  has  one  oins 
results  in  the  growth  of  insanity.  In  all  the  states  of  Austal- 
asia,  with  the  sole  exception  of  Tasmania,  there  is  seen  the 
same  state  of  afiiairB  as  the  insanity  returns  of  Great  Britsia 
disclose,  altho  the  conditions  of  life  press  much  mors  K^itly 
on  the  individual  here. 


3-3 a;  South  Austraua  with  2.71; 
WesU        


^tem  Australia  shows  the  lowest  proportion  with  x.79 
per  I.ooo.  New  Zealand  shows  the  highest  rate  for  tasks 
with  4.03  per  i.ooo,  followed  by  Qurenilsnd  and  lactone 
with  3.91;  and  Victoria  with  3.63  per  x,ooo  haa  the  largest 
proportion  of  females. 

Germany  had  (1897)  151,126  insane — mentally 
deranged,  98,357,  or  65.1  pCT  cent;  paral3rticallv 
deranged,  15,343,  or  10;  epileptically  deranged, 
i4>i35.  or  9.4;  imbecility  and  idiocy,  17,844,  or 
1 1.8;  delirium  tremens,  5,547,  or  3.7.  There  are 
on  the  whole  a  insane  persons  in  every  1,000  of 
the  poptdation  who  ne^  treatment  in  a^lums. 
There  were  (1900)  394  institutions  for  the  insane, 
with  87,000  beds,  against  199  and  28,300  in  1876. 
The  mortality  among  the  insane  was  22.6  per  cent. 
From  45  to  47  per  cent  are  women. 

International  Statistics, — Professor  Mayo-Smith 
("Statistics  and  Sociology,"  p.  21^) gives  the  fol- 
lowing table,  but  remind^  us  that  it  is  of  doubtful 
comparative  value,  owing  to  the  different  degrees 
to  which  the  deficient  are  registered  in  different 
countries: 

Insane  for  1.000,000  op  Populatiok.  1890 


Countries 


Austria 

England  and  Wales 

Hungary 

Ireland 

Norway 

Scotland 

Sweden 

United  Stotes 

North  Atlantic  Division 

South  Atlantic  Division 

North  Central  Division 

South  Central  Division 

Western  Division 


1  Under  insane  are  included  idiots. 
>  Under  idiots  are  meant  cretins. 
*  Includes  insane  and  idiots. 

There  has  been  ^eat  progress  in  modem  times 
in  the  care  of  the  insane.  Find,  in  1792,  took  a 
great  step  forward  in  liberating  fifty-three  pa* 
tients  at  BicStre  who  had  been  in  chains.  Frank- 
lin, in  1 7  50,  succeeded  in  establishing  a  department 
for  the  insane  in  the  Pennsylvanialiospital. 

St.  Luke's  Hospital  in  London,  established 
175 1,  was  the  first  asylum  wholly  for  the  insane; 
Waldheim,  Saxony,  was  the  second,  1787.     The 
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Insanitir 
Instituooiial  GhurcliM 


insane  are  generally  housed  in  lar^e  buildings  or 
in  cottages,  under  proper  supervision  of  physi- 
cians and  nurses,  in  Belgium  and  Scotland  the 
custom  prevails  to  put  incurables  and  harmless 
patients  into  families,  where  they  lead  a  natural 
life,  and  are  encouraged  to  work.  The  little  town 
of  Gheel,  in  Belgium,  has  harbored  about  1,300  of 
these  patients  annually,  and  no  trouble  has  arisen. 

mstlTUTIONAL  CHURCHES:  The  phrase 
"institutional  church,"  first  used,  it  is  believed, 
by  President  Tucker  of  Dartmouth  College,  ap- 
plied to  Berkeley  Temple,  Boston,  Mass.,  has 
come  into  use  as  describing  a  church  that  works 
on  all  lines  of  human  improvement.  Dr.  A. 
Dickinson,  pastor  of  Berkeley  Temple,  says: 

If  I  were  to  define  it.  I  should  say  that  it  is  an  organiza- 
tion which  aims  to  reach  all  of  the  man,  and  all  men,  by  all 
means.  In  other  words,  it  aims  to  represent  Christ  on  earth, 
in  the  sense  of  representing  Him  physically,  morally,  and 
spiritually  to  the  senses  of  the  men  and  women  who  live  in  the 
present  age.  The  institutional  church  aims  to  provide  a 
material  environment  wherein  the  spiritual  Christ  can  express 
Himself,  and  be  felt  among  men  as  when  He  was  here  in  the 
flesh,  and  it  begins  by  planting  itself  pust  where  Christ  stood 
and  worked  when  He  was  on  the  earth — in  the  midst  of  pub- 
licans and  sinners. 

The  institutional  church  does  whatever  is  most 
needed  in  the  locality  where  it  is  placed. 

When  in  an  organism,  one  member  does  not  do 
its  work,  other  members  attempt  to  perform  its 
functions.  The  institutional  church  may  be  said 
to  be  the  church  performing  for  portions  of  the 
community  the  functions  not  performed  for 
them  by  the  home  and  society  at  large.  In  com- 
mtmities  of  homes,  the  institutional  church  has 
little  place.  In  tenement  districts  it  provides 
clubs,  social,  educational,  literary,  and  gymnastic. 
Among  the  very  poor  it  provides  charities;  in 
communities  engaged  largely  in  manual  labor, 
baths  and  recreation ;  in  boarding-house  districts, 
educational  classes.  In  a  thoroughly  mixed 
population  the  institutional  church  works  by 
every  method.  An  illustration  of  the  latter  is  St. 
Bartholomew's  Church  (Protestant  Episcopal)  in 
New  York  City.  It  spends  on  its  Parish  House 
activities  some  $100,000  per  year  and  provides 
services  in  a  variety  of  languages,  including  Syriac 
and  Armenian.  It  has  clubs  of  every  kind — glee 
clubs,  literary,  physical  culture,  social  clubs, 
debating  societies,  penny  provident  and  mutual 
benefit  funds,  classes  in  dressmaking,  millinerv, 
cooking,  stenography,  typewriting,  French,  book- 
keeping, etc.  The  Parish  House  has  a  roof  garden 
on  top  of  nine  busy  stories.  It  maintains  a 
country  holiday  house,  a  fresh-air  fund,  a  tailor 
shop,  clinic,  loan  association.  In  one  year  it 
found  work  for  2,559  applicants.  It  has  eighteen 
services  on  Sunday  and  most  of  the  year  194 
meetings  of  different  kinds  in  the  week.  It  has 
2,146  communicants;  5,000  in  a  year  have  pro- 
fessed to  live  this  new  life. 

Morgan  Chapel,  Boston,  is  an  example  of  what 
can  be  done,  not  with  $100,000,  but  with  $3,500. 
This  includes  entire  expense  for  fuel,  hghts, 
janitor,  pastor's  salary,  assistants,  etc.  Yet  it 
supplies  reading-room,  baths,  a  school  of  handi- 
craft for  printing,  cobbling,  tailoring,  dress- 
making, carpentry.  It  has  a  medical  mission, 
day  nursery,  kindergarten,  employment  bureau, 
free  concerts,  instruction  in  music,  etc. 

The  Judson  Memorial  Church  (Baptist),  and 
Trinity  Church,  St.  George's,  Grace  Chiu-ch,  the 
Ascension,  St.  Christopher's,  St.  Michael's,  the 
Pio-Cathedral    (all   Protestant   Episcopal),   are 


well-known  institutional  churches  in  New  York. 
The  Jersey  City  Tabernacle  (Con^gational) 
makes  a  specialty  of  recreation,  fumishmg  it  in 
thirty  different  forms.  The  Baptist  Temple, 
Philadelphia,  has  a  hospital,  the  Samaritan,  treat- 
ing 6,000  cases  in  one  year,  and  a  unique  Temple 
College,  with  thousands  of  students  in  thirty-two 
courses,  from  the  kindergarten  to  a  law  school 
and  theological  seminary.  Westminster  Presby- 
terian Chtu-ch,  Buffalo,  has  a  social  settlement 
with  eight  resident  and  eighty  non-resident 
workers.  Pilgrim  Church,  Cleveland  (Congrega- 
tional) .  was  perhaps  the  first  to  embody  the  m- 
stitutional  idea  in  a  beautiful  new  building 
adapted  to  it.  The  Fourth  Avenue  Baptist 
Church,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  has  among  other  things  a 
Toy  Mission,  where  second-hana  toys  are  dis- 
tributed to  poor  children  at  Christmas.  In 
successive  years  it  has  provided  for  25,  200, 
1,600  and  3,600  children.  The  Ninth  Street 
Baptist  Church,  Cincinnati,  has  seven  chapels, 
at  each  of  which  institutional  work  is  carried 
on.  The  Union  Church  (Congregational),  North 
Brookfield,  Mass.,  has  recently  shown  what  can 
be  done  in  a  village.  Its  Enterprise  Club  discust 
and  has  been  influential  on  public  questions.  A 
Historical  Society,  the  Union  League  for  Boys, 
Guild  of  the  Helping  Hand  for  Girls,  the  Manse 
Literary  Club  for  young  women,  met  different 
needs.  The  pastor  found  it  easier  financially  to 
meet  all  these  expenses  than  to  keep  them  going 
without  these. 

It  is,  however,  to  be  remembered  that  good 
done  is  not  always  to  be  measured  either  by  the 
number  or  extent  of  instrumentalities.  These 
churches  are  not  therefore  selected  because  of 
necessity  they  are  doing  the  most  good,  but  be- 
cause it  is  abundantly  proven  that  instrtunentali- 
ties,  with  the  right  spirit,  and  wisely  suited  to 
local  needs,  do  abundantly  help,  even  as  Christ 
gave  the  bread  of  earth,  together  with  and  as 
symbol  of  the  bread  of  heaven.  Dr.  Robbins, 
pastor  of  the  Lincoln  Park  Institutional  Baptist 
Church,  Cincinnati,  writes  us:  "You  will  be 
pleased  to  know  that  the  spiritual  results  have 
been  largely  increased  by  our  methods  of  work. 
Notwithstanding  the  innumerable  difficulties  in 
this  down-town  field,  we  have.received,  during  my 
pastorate  of  this  church  (sixteen  years),  1,422 
new  members,  of  which  1,021  were  by  baptism." 
The  success  of  the  Pilgrim  Congregational  Church, 
Cleveland;  of  the  Baptist  Temple,  Philadelphia; 
of  the  great  Protestant  Episcopal  institutional 
churches  in  New  York  City  and  elsewhere  is  well 
known.  The  year  when  the  Methodist  Church 
in  the  world  lost  20,000  members,  Morgan  Chapel 
had  more  conversions  than  in  any  one  of  its 
previous  fifty  years.  The  average  institutional 
Congregational  Church  gained  in  one  year  just 
six  times  as  many  additions  on  confession  of 
faith  as  the  average  Congregational  Church.  In 
the  Miami  Association  (Baptist  churches  of  Cin- 
cinnati and  vicinity)  two  mstitutional  churches 
had  209  additions  on  confession  of  faith;  twenty- 
one  churches  working  on  old  lines  had  116. 

We  give  on  page  630  detailed  information  as  to 
thirty  churches  carrymg  on  institutional  activities. 
It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  all  these  churches 
do  not  call  themselves  "institutional,"  and  that 
many  churches  not  here  listed  do  carry  on  ac- 
tivities truly  "institutional,"  in  some  instances 
quite  as  important  and  extensive  as  &ome  here 
named.  In  fact,  there  are  few  churches  to-day  in 
the  cities  of  the  U.  S.  which  do  not  in  some  way 
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Institutional  Churches 
The  latest  tabulation  of  the  activities  of  typical  churches 


No. 


33 

as 

36 

39 
30 


Church 


Berkeley  Temple ,  .  . 

Mongan  Memorkl,  ....,...>... 

Ruviflc!!  St.  Baptist  Church 

Bulfirich  Place  Chumh. 

ChriitChtifeh...,.    .,>,.., 

Lincoln  Park  Baptist  Church. . . . 
PUsnim  Church  Institute ,.,..., 

Fourth  Reformed  Church 

People's  Taberrmcle ........ 

First  Coaeregatianali  Church  ^  *  .  . 

Amity  Churcn . , . . , 

AscenBion .,...,.,,,.,........ 

St.  BailhotoRiew's  Parish  House . 
Bethany  Cotimga.tioiial  Church , 
anmme  St.  labemaclc. ........ 

Calvary. 

St.  Chrysostora , ^ 

Temole  Emanu-El ............. 

St.  Georae's, ,.,.... 

Holy  Communkm, 

Metrnpolitau  Temple.  .......,- 

St.  Michad's .  .  . 

Church  of  the  Sea  and  Land . 

PorinK  St.  Presbyterian  Church  . 

City  Park  Bmnch ,  , 

Baptist  Temite. . 

Fourth  Avenue  Baptist  Church.  . 

People's  Church 

Seaman's  Institute  and  Church. . 
Good  Sainaritan  Cathcdial,  Miss 


Co«ig. 

Baptkt.. 

Unit 

P.  E 

Baptbt . , . 
Cong. .  .  . 
Reform . . 

Cong 

Cong. . . , . 
Baptkt,.. 

-Kill'.'. 
CooE. .  .  .  - 
Undenom. 

P.E 

P.E 

Hebrew. . , 
P-E...... 

P.E...... 

M.  E..,., 

P.E 

Pnrftb.,,.. 
Presb. , . , . 

Preab 

Bapti'it... 
Baptist. . . 

P.  B„..,. 


DenomU 
oatian 


Year 

of 
fitart- 
\f\^  in- 
stitu- 
tional 
work 


City 


[g»g, Boston.  ...  . 
1896, Boston.  . . . . 

tgtto,  Boston 

tS95  Boston.  . .  . , 
I S9S,  Cincinnati.. 
1897  Cincinnati,, 
I  Sg  1 1  Cleveland,. 
jpaii|Dayton,  O.., 
lis  4'  Denver. 


Street 


United  With  Union  Church., 
Shawmut  Ave.  &  CoraJug  St . 

isa  Rufi^ks  St. 

Bulfineh  Place , . 

lift  E.  4th  St 

Freeman  Ave. ..,.,.. 


Pbstxsr 


iMSg! Jersey  City.. . 
...  N,  Y.City... 
, .  .  ,  N.  Y,  City. .  . 
idssN.  Y.  City... 
iSSoN.  Y.  City..  . 
ifi^S  N.  Y.  City..  , 
_  |n.  Y,  City.. 
ia68,fi.  Y.  City.,. 
18SS  N.  Y.  City..  . 
1I83N.  Y.  City.., 
184*1  N.  Y.  City.  .  . 
iSgsN  Y,  City.., 
1i8d7  N.  Y.  City.  .  . 
1894  N-Y.  City,,. 
i^ooIn.  Y.  City... 
1B96  BrookhTi.  . 
1885  Philadclohia  . 

Pittsburg.  .  .  . 

St.  Paul... 

Sbu  Frmncisco 

San  Fmneiscoi 


Sumrpit  St.  and  Home  Ave . . , 
Lawrence  and  aoth  Sts....*.  , 
^^  Bergen  Ave ....,,..,,,.. 

110-ij  W.  54th  St.... , 

Fifth  Ave.  and  10th  St. 

la  11  E.  4ad  St.,.      . 

j Tenth  Ave.  and  35th  and  36th. 
;39S  Broome  St_  ...........  . 

Fourth  Ave.  and  list  St.. . . .  . 

Seventh  Ave.  and  19th  St.. . .  . 

43d  St.  and  Fifth  Ave. 

Stuyvesant  Square .......... 

40th  St.  and  Sijcth  Avo 

14th  St.  and  Seventh  Ave, . .  .- 
Amsterrlam  Ave.  and  99/th.  St . 

6  r  Henry  St. . * .  * * 

346  Spring  St 

209  Conconl  St. ...  ^ ......  ^ .  . 

Broad  and  BeekSta 

Fourt:h  Ave.  and  Ross  St... , . . 


33  Stewart  St..  . 
m6  Second  St... 


B.J.  Helttia- 

.  C.  Earle. 
Christopher  B.  BM. 

F.  H^Xdson. 

G.  R.  Robbins. 
Edgar  S.  Rothnjck 
R.  F.  Wiclcs. 
Tbo«.  UiieJt 

f  olm  L.  Soaddte. 
LeishtoB  ^  iUiantf. 
Percy  S.  Gnni. 
^JWoo  Parki* 
w,  v^.  Ot^afsoD. 
A.  Airigfai. 

T.  Lewis  Parte. 

thos.  H.  Sill. 

[osej^b  Silverman. 

I.  BIrckhead. 
Henn'  Mottett. 
~.  W.  Hill. 

ohn  P.  Pctera. 

).  G.COcis, 
H.  Rofiwell  Bates, 
H.  K,    EnEJand. 
Russell  H .  Conu'dJ. 
W.  G,  Partrid^, 
Samtiel  G.  Smilh. 
F.  Stone, 
J.  P.  Turner. 


>  Managed  by  joint  committee  of  Unitarians  and  Methodists.  ^  Several  have  kindergartens  and  da^  nuneriea.  >  Coopen- 
tive  stores.  People's  Forum.  *  Including  church,  $20,000.  *  Rifle  range,  roof-garden  theater,  dancing-school.  wood-ymidi» 
bowling-alley.  *  Home  nursing.  ^  Millinery,  dressmaking.  >  Some  report  different  individuals;  some  do  not.  *OrphanatB. 
home  for  aged  women,  summer  home.  i<>  Church,  Sry.ooo.  "  Free  school  and  later  other  activities.  1896  parish  hoiiss> 
"CUnic.  ^Clothing  bureau,  sewing  rooms,  cemetery.  ^^  Kindergarten  classes.  ^^  Bowling-alley,  club,  etc.  MCommoos. 
>'  Coffee-room.  ^  Hosnital.  too  beds,  college.  4.000  regular  students  and  3,000  more  at  lectures.  >*  xx  in  church.  laj  in  oat* 
lege,  S9  ii^  hospital;  orphanage,  ?•     ^Employment  btureau. 
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carry  on  at  least  one  or  more  activities  which 
might  be  called  *  *  institutional . "  In  New  York  City- 
alone,  in  1900,  out  of  488  Protestant  churches, 
112  were  carrying  on  direct  institutional  activities 
and  almost  all  doing  something  in  this  line.  Of 
the  112,  forty- two  were  Protestant  Episcopal. 
It  is  said  to-day  in  the  diocese  of  New  York 
that  there  is  not  one  Protestant  Episcopal  church 
which  does  not  carry  on  at  least  some  such  ac- 
tivities. 

In  Great  Britain  churches  have  been  taking  on 
similar  activities  yet  usually  under  other  names 
in  different  ways.  (See  Christian  Socialism; 
Christian  Social  Union;  Church  Army;  Free 
Churches;  Pleasant  Sunday  Afternoon.  For 
the  Continent,  see  Christian  Socialism;  Inner 
Mission;  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  Social 
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Josiah  Strong. 


BiBLiOOitAPHY:  Josiah  Stxxmg.  New  Era  (1893).  Religious 
Movements  for  Social  Betterment  (zooo);  Glauden.  Applied 
Christianity  (1806);  Thwing,  The  Working  Church  (1888); 
Woods.  English  Social  Movements  (189  z). 

INSURANCE  (see  also  Industrial  Insurance): 
Insurance  may  be  defined  as  a  contract  of  a  com- 
pany or  person  to  pay  a  sum  or  sums  of  money  to 
indemnify  the  insured,  or  a  designated  beneficiary, 
in  case  of  loss  through  the  happ>ening  of  certam 
events  which  constitute  the  risk  insured  against. 

Insurance  is  mainly  a  modem  development, 
tho  it  originated  in  the  remote  past.  It  was 
loiown  to  the  ancients,  but  was  chiefly  devel- 
oped by  more  recent  mercantile  adventures, 
men  agreeing  to  divide  among  themselves  the 
burden  of  the  loss  of  ships  or  cargoes  in  the  days 
when  commerce  was  the  fitting  out  of  ships  for 
single,  long  expeditions.  This  custom  arose  in 
England  in  the  Elizabethan  era,  but  had  ap- 
peared in  southern  Europe  earlier  than  that. 

Insurance  depends  on  the  law  of  probabilities, 
it  is  said,  developed  about  the  year  1650,  when 
the  Chevalier  de  Mere,  a  Flemisn  nobleman,  who 
was  both  a  respectable  mathematician  and  a 
gamester,  attempted  to  solve  the  problem  of  di- 
viding equitably  the  stakes  when  a  game  of 
chance  was  interrupted.  He  sought  the  aid  of 
the  famous  Abb^  Blaise  Pascal,  one  of  the  most 
accomplished  mathematicians  of  anj  age.  Pas- 
cal solved  the  problem,  and  in  doing  so  enun- 
ciated the  "doctrine  of  probabilities,"  or  laws 
governing  so-called  chances. 

This  doctrine  or  theory  Pascal  illustrated  by 
the  throwing  of  dice.  When  a  single  die  is 
thrown,  the  chance  of  turning  up  an  ace  is  pre- 
cisely one  out  of  six,  or  one  out  of  the  total 
ntunber  of  sides  or  faces.  But  if  a  large  num- 
ber of  throws  are  made,  it  will  be 

•^^  ^  found  that  each  face  will  be  turned 
mjJwwin*!^  ^P  a^  equal  number  of  times.  From 
«T90»iniram  ^^^  Pascal  laid  down  the  proposi- 
tion that  results  which  have  hap- 
pened in  any  given  number  of  observed  cases  will 
a^^ain  happen  under  similar  circumstances,  pro- 
vided the  numbers  be  sufficient  for  the  proper 
wotkinf  of  the  law  of  average .  Thus  the  duration 
of  the  life  of  a  single  individual  is  one  of  the  great- 
est uncertainties;  but  the  duration,  or  rate  of 
mortality,  of  a  large  number  of  individuals  may 
be  predicted  with  great  accuracy  by  comparison 
wiui  the  observed  results  among  a  sufficiently 
Uuge  number  of  persons  of  similar  ages,  occupa- 
tioQS,  and  climatic  influences. 

Prom  this  principle  insurance  has  developed 
00  a  scientific  basis.     It  is  of  many  kinds.     Pue-, 


marine-,  and  life-insurance  are  the  best  known; 
but  accident,  liability,  plate-glass,  steam-boiler, 
elevator,  burg:lary,  sickness,  guaranty,  mortgage 
and  title,  hail,  and  live-stock  insurance  have 
each  reached  large  proportions.  Many  other 
branches  of  insurance  have  been  suggested,  and 
in  some  cases  attempted,  among  which  are:  In- 
surance against  loss  of  occupation;  insurance  of 
premiums  paid  for  stocks  or  bonds,  which  are 
subject  to  redem|)tion;  insurance  against  issue 
and  survivorship ;  insurance  of  marriage  portions 
for  daughters;  insurance  against  divorces;  insur- 
ance against  celibacy. 

The  earliest  form  of  insurance  was  by  means 
of  individual  underwriters,  each  one  assuming 
a  fixt  proportion  of  the  aggregate  amount  fixt. 
In  London  the  venturesome  who  took  part  in 
this  underwriting  used  to  meet  at  Lloyd's  Cof- 
fee-house, from  which  fact  the  name  of  Lloyd's 
was  given  to  this  form  of  insurance.  But,  as 
a  general  thing,  insurance  is  carried  on  by  corpo- 
rate companies  which  are  either  mutual  or  stock, 
and  whicn  are  subject  more  or  less  to  government 
supervision. 

Fire-insurance  seems  to  have  been  the  first  to 

develop  its  modem  form.     A  regular  ofiice  for 

insuring  against  fire  was  opened  in 

Y^        London  in  1 68 1 ,  the  great  fire  of  1666 

jjjjj^j^  being  the  excitincr  cause.  The  first 
otnce  m  the  U.  S.  was  established 
at  Philadelphia  in  1752,  one  of  its 
early  directors  having  been  Benjamin  Franklin. 

The  extinguishment  of  fire  is  commonly  un- 
dertaken by  municipalities,  tho  fire-insurance 
companies  often  sustain  patrols  to  care  for  prop- 
erty. (See  Fire  Departments.)  In  the  U.  S. 
fire-insurance  has  been  greatly  developed. 

The  fire-insurance  companies  underwent  a 
very  severe  test  successfully  in  the  San  Francisco 
disaster  of  1906.  They  paid  claims  exceeding 
$150,000,000,  with  only  two  important  failures 
of  American  companies  and  two  or  three  of  Ger- 
man companies.  Tho  their  policies  did  not  cover 
against  earthquake  and  were  void  bv  their  terms 
when  the  building  fell,  most  of  tliem  did  not 
defend  on  this  ground,  but  paid  in  full,  while  the 
rest  compromised.  They  did  not  behave  so  lib- 
erally toward  property-owners  who  suffered  at 
Valparaiso,  Santiago,  Kingston,  and  other  points. 
The  lessons  of  these  disasters  indicate  tne  de- 
sirability of  the  following  reforms,  which  have 
already  been  mooted: 

1 .  Policies  should  definitely  cover  against  sud- 
den destruction  of  property  by  fire,  lightning, 
explosion,  collapse,  earthquake,  wind-storm,  or 
flood. 

2.  Reserve  laws  should  be  amended  so  that 
all  above  what  is  barely  necessary  for  solvency 
will  be  available  to  pay  conflagration  losses. 

Life-insurance,  tho  starting 'later,  has  reached 
a  higher  state  of  development  than  fire-insur- 
ance. It  began  at  near  the  first  of  the  eighteenth 
century. 

The  Grand  Pensioner  DeWitt,  of  Holland,  was 
the  first  to  reduce  these  theories  to  practise, 
which  he  did  in  1603,  by  calculating  the  true  val- 
ues of  annuities,  based  upon  observed  rates  of 
mortality.  Dr.  Halley,  Astronomer  Royal  of 
Great  Britain,  was  the  first  to  discover  and  ar- 
range what  are  called  life-tables  from  which  all 
monetary  values  depending  upon  the  chances 
of  living  and  dying,  combined  with  the  im- 
provement of  money  by  interest,  may  be  com- 
puted.   He  has  been  called  the  father  of  the  mod- 
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em  system  of  life-insurance.  These  tables  have 
now  only  an  historical  interest. 

About  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century 
there  were  also  several  annuity  schemes  launched, 
but  the  first  life-insurance  company  was  the  Ami- 
cable Society,  chartered  in  1706.  In  1762  the 
Equitable  was  chartered,  and  began  issumg  pol- 
icies payable  at  death,  upon  the  lives  of  persons 
of  any  age,  charging  premiums  according  to  age; 
but  solely  a  business  for  short  terms,  and  a  whole 
life  business.  In  the  U.  S.  the  Presbyterian 
Ministers'  Fund  of  Philadelphia  was  chartered 
in  1759  by  Thomas  Penn,  for  the  in- 
jM^         surance  of  Presbyterian  clergymen. 

j/jzjl^    In  181 2  a  company  called  the  Penn- 

^^^^  sylvania  was  cnartered;  in  1830  the 
New  York  Life-Insurance  and  Trust 
Company,  which  is  still  in  existence,  but  does 
no  life-insurance  business.  The  Mutual  of  New 
York,  the  first  of  the  mutual  companies,  was  or- 
ganized in  1842,  and  from  1845  to  i860  many  new 
companies  were  orj^anized.  In  1856  the  State  of 
Massachusetts  origmated  a  system  of  state  super- 
vision, and  it  was  immediately  followed  by  the 
State  of  New  York.  The  Massachusetts  depart- 
ment adopted  the  Seventeen  Offices,  commonly 
known  as  the  Actuaries'  Table,  as  its  standard; 
and  the  New  York  department,  the  American 
Experience  Table,  which  was  a  modification  of 
the  Seventeen  Offices  Table,  in  the  light  of  ex- 
perience of  the  Mutual  Life- Insurance  Company. 

Life-insurance  companies  nowadays  issue  a 
variety  of  immediate  and  deferred  annuities, 
temporary  and  whole  life-insurance,  the  latter 
often  paid  for  by  a  limited  number  of  payments; 
and  a  large  variety  of  endowment,  tontme,  and 
other  investment  policies.  The  companies  are 
mutual,  proprietary,  or  mixed,  accoraing  as  all 
the  savings  and  profits  belong  to  the  insured  or 
all  belong  to  the  stockholders,  or  stockholders 
receive  a  part  and  the  policy-holders  the  remain- 
der. Mutual  companies  alone  have  no  capital 
stock.  While  nominally  the  members  control 
mutual  companies,  their  practical  operation 
makes  the  managers  all-powerful.  The  new  laws 
of  New  York  hereinafter  referred  to,  and  which 
have  been  followed  by  the  legislatures  of  some 
other  states,  now  provide  for  a  system  of  direct 
voting  by  mail  under  which  nominations  are 
made  by  the  administration  and  also  independ- 
ent nominations,  and  the  ballots  are  cast  directly 
by  the  members. 

Originally  the  companies  did  not  give  cash  or 
other  surrender  values  for  their  policies.  It  was 
made  compulsory  for  Massachusetts  companies 
to  do  so  by  a  state  law  early  in  the  sixties,  and 
not  long  alter  it  was  also  made  compulsory  for 
New  York  companies  to  give  paid-up  insur- 
ance upon  surrender;  notwithstanding  which,  by 
waiving  the  law,  several  companies  set  out  on  a 
career  of  tontine  policies,  which  were  originally 
wholly  forfeitable,  but  which  held  out  to  a  per- 
sistent policy-holder  hopes  of  very  large  profits 
if  he  survived  and  sustained  his  policy.  These 
hopes,  however,  were  not  realized  and  gradually 
the  tontine  principle  has  been  abandoned  until 
now  the  State  of  New  York  has  wholly  prohib- 
ited the  issue  of  deferred  dividend  pohcies,  and 
several  other  states  have  done  the  same.  It 
seems  likely  that  it  will  be  wholly  abandoned 
in  the  U.  8. 

One  result  of  the  reaction  from  cash-surrender 
legislation  which  took  the  form  of  tontine  in- 
surance was  the  organization  of  a  large  number 


of  mutual-assessment  life-trnwinuice  associatioiiiL 
More  than  one  half  of  all  the  life-insuxanoe  nov 
in  force  in  the  U.  S.  is  in  these  ox^ganizatioiii, 
and  many  mora  than  one  half  the  number  cf 
persons  carrying  insurance.  They  have  fo- 
nished  insurance  on  three  diffeient  plana — vil, 
first,  by  assessing  the  same  amount  on  memben 
without  regard  to  age,  whenever  there  woe 
losses;  second,  by  assessing  according  to  oertaiB 
ratios  fixt  at  age  of  entry;  third,  by 
according  to  certain  ratios  according  to  the  1 
ajge  attamed  at  time  of  assessment.  Associa- 
tions using  the  first  of  these  syvtems  have  nesrijr 
all  gone  out  of  existence.  Associations  using  the 
second,  which  came  later  into  use,  are  now  hay- 
ing an  unpleasant  experience,  and  are  likely  to 
be  driven  out  of  existence  unless  they  idonn 
their  plan. 

Theoretically  the  third  method  is  feasible,  but 
in  practise  it  has  proved  that  the  companies  using 
it  are  sure  to  have  very  serious  adverse  selectioa, 
as  the  members  grow  older,  and  consequently, 
that  it  is  not  feasible  beyond  perhaps  about 
age  sixty. 

Most  of  them,  however,  seek  to  create  a  level 
price  in  spite  of  the  increasing  cost  by  chaiging 
more  than  the  insurance  costs  during  the  esnier 
years,  with  a  view  to  offsetting  the  increased  cost 
during  the  latter  years.  The  success  of  such  as- 
sociations will  depend  upon  the  adequacy  of  ths 
provision.  The  management  of  the  associations 
IS  commonly  much  more  democratic  and  truly 
mutual  than  that  of  the  regular  companies,  altiio 
some  of  them  are  managed  in  quite  as  autocnUic 
a  manner.  Those  which  operate  on  the  lodge 
system  are,  however,  all  managed  on  the  repre- 
sentative plan,  the  members  electing  deleptes 
to  state  and  national  conventions  which  legislate 
for  the  association  and  elect  its  managers.  (See 
Fraternal  Societies.) 

Several  of  the  older  and  stron^r  of  these  so- 
cieties have  readjusted  their  rates  m  recent  years, 
adopting  straight  level-rate  plans,  and  in  9onit 
cases  preparing  to  hold  ample  and  sufficient  re- 
serves to  maintain  the  same.  In  other  societies 
this  has  not  been  the  case,  but  a  makeshift  meas- 
ure has  been  employed,  the  rates,  tho  increased, 
being  still  inadequate. 

During  1905  and  1906  a  famous  investigatioii 
of  life-insurance  companies  by  a  committee  of  the 
New  York  State  Legislature,  known  as  the  "Arm- 
strong Committee,  with  Charles  £.  Hughes  as 
chief  counsel,  was  made.  The  investigation  dis- 
closed the  fact  that  a  large  number  of  evils  had 
grown  into  the  management  of  these  companies, 
and  the  character  of  the  evils  and  the  remedies 
therefor  are  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  follow- 
ing synopsis : 

The  investigators  found  conspiracies  to  ttw  the  Ivids  of 
these  fn^eat  companies  in  controUing  other  corppfrntions;  tb«r 

Chibited  investments  in  stocks  or  in  "oouAtenl  tniit 
ds.  under  which  such  control  could  be  exerdaed. 
They  found  "joint  accotmts."  " underwritingB  and  tys* 
dicates  " ;  all  are  prohibited  now. 

They  fotmd  directors  causing  companies  to  invest  whee 
they  were  themselves  interested;  every  madi  abnae  of  trait 
was  interdicted. 

They  found  secret  political  contributions  with  the  impEtd 
consideration  "we  look  after  oar  friends": 
now  no  corporation  may  make  socfa  oontxiba- 
Abnses  of    ^ions. 
im^-^  «_,_^-      They  fotmd  "yellow-dog     funds,  evldenoti 
XTnn  jnuuu  of  corruption  of  legislaton  and  waste  unex- 
ampled, without  accounting  or  rssponsifaQity: 
they  left  a  law  regulating  such  services  and 
expenditures  and  calling  for  comj^lete  putmcity. 

They  found  extravagant  salaries  and  emoimiieiita,  nepo- 
tism, sinecures,  often  without  a  knowledge  of  th«  divecton; 
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;>rncribed  that  the  compensation  of  any  man.  finn.  or 
nation,  totaling  more  thaji  $5,000  in  any  one  year,  must 
wd  by  the  directors. 

ty  found  £alse  entries  and  £alse  reports  to  departments; 
penalized  not  merely  the  making  of  such  but  the 
ion  of  anything  which  is  required  by  law. 
ry  found  jperitiry  so  common  and  so  difficult  to  prove 
oen  dared  swear  to  contrary  statements  concerning  the 
thing,  secure  unless  one  could  prove  which  was  false; 
nade  this  conflict  of  statement  presumptive  proof"  of 
ime. 

ry  found  an  actuary  of  the  department  on  the  pay-roll 
ompany  supervised  by  it.  This  is  now  a  misdemeanor, 
{y  found  me  companies  of  the  state  which  were  rarely, 
t  never,  examined  by  the  department.  Now  each  must 
unined  every  three  years. 

ty  found  that  assessment  concerns  could  become  legal 
«  companies  without  readjusting  the  old  business  on  a 
basis.  This  can  be  done  no  longer. 
ry  found  false  statements  of  results,  lying  estimates,  and 
tding  forms  of  policies  that  were  the  chief  reproach  of 
isiness.  Now  each  and  all  are  proscribed. 
sy  found  no  enabling  statute  for  the  incorporation  of 
u  life-insurance  companies,  but.  instead,  a  wide-open 
Bon  for  incorporating  them  on  an  unsound  basis;  this  is 
eversed.  the  assessment  act  has  disappeared,  and  regular 
ftl  companies  may  be  organized. 

ly  found  **  deferred-dividend  "  policies,  despite  the  bitter 
disappointment  of  virtually  all  who  had  taken 
them,  being  thrust  upon  nearly  every  applicant 
by  means  of  seductive   "illustrations"  and 
f  discriminating    commissions;    they    left    the 

**^  field  to  honest '  *  annual  dividends ' '  exclusively. 
They  fotmd  a  false  standard  of  solvency 
which  had  ruined  scores  of  really  solvent  com- 
I,  and  a  very  necessary  evasion  of  it  which  alone  had 
Bd  many  really  solvent  companies  to  live;  they  destroyed 
ilse  standard  and  the  evasion  and  they  set  up  a  true 
imum  standard"  which  secures  solvency,  discourages 
Taganoe,  and  conserves  the  sources  of  dividends. 
»y  found  the  companies  unlimited  as  to  what  they 
withhold  from  distribution  to  the  policy-holders;  they 
luoed    salutary   limitations  to  the    "contingency  re- 

sy  found  "apportionment "of  surplus  by  policy  years 
g  at  all  sorts  of  days  in  the  calendar  year,  a  very  hodge- 
t  with  "gpuessing"  all  but  inevitable;  they  substituted 
'  distribution  "  of  the  ascertained  earnings  of  the  calendar 
an  open,  intelligible  process. 

sy  found  surrender  value  laws  which  were  inoperative 
I  the  policy-holder  applies  within  six  months  after  lapse; 
under  like  conditions,  the  policy  is  automatically  con- 
1  as  extended  insurance  ana  the  fanoily  is  protected. 
sy  found  elections  in  mutual  companies  a  mere  farce, 
invariably  controlled  by  proxies  held  by  the 
officers;  they  introduced  an  election  law,  un- 
der which,  recently,  more  than  800,000  policy- 
holders cast  their  ballots  in  the  two  great 
mutual  companies,  and  so  freely  exprest  their 
choice  that  each  side  had  literally  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  votes. 
sy  found  administrations  callous  and  indifferent  to  policy- 
m'  just  protests;  they  created  conditions  which  render 
listrations  promptly  responsive  to  the  policy-holders' 
a. 

sy  found  an  insatiable  and  irrational  thirst  for  "  volume  " 
!W  business;  they  imposed  wholesome  restraints  to 
sr  it  until  under  control. 

sy  found  the  mad  chase  for  new  business  carried  on 
at  regard  to  expense;  waste  and  extravagance  abound- 
sre  as  in  no  other  part  of  the  business;  they  restrained 
riitkia  the  bounds  of  a  small  allowance  over  the  cost  of 
mnness  in  the  most  economical  companies. 

8f  found  a  bewildering  confusion  and  variety  of  poli- 
ered  by  the  compames,  all  drawn  by  their  attorneys 
a  view  to  ^n  some  advantage  in  competition;  these 
replaced  with  "standard  forms,"  simple,  fair,  easy  to 
renend.  drawn  for  the  policy-holders  by  Charles  E. 
es. 

ay  found  companies  doing  a  non-participating  business  at 
,  which  fell  upon  participating  policy-holders;  hereafter 
zork  compames  must  do  one  or  the  other,  and  cannot  do 

sy  found  annual  reports  defective,  in  that  full  publicity 
ot  secured  as  to: 

The  facts  regarding  real-estate  holdings  and  their  yield. 
Much  deception  had  been  practised  here, 
a.  The  movement  of  securities  during  the 
kUflitj     Tf^'     Scandalous    substitutions    had    been 
wmM/^    hidden  for  want  of  this. 

J^JjJi  3*  '^^  items  as  to  commissions  on  the  pur- 

'^^■M       chase  or  sale  of  property  or  on  loans  and  as  to 

legal  expenses.     Here    graft"  was  concealed. 

4.  The  items  of  legislative  expenses,  with 

and  notes  and  "for  what?"     Here  the  "yellow  dog" 

i  himself. 

ation  as  to  the  last  election  of  directors.    This 

1  caicfolly  withheld* 


6.  Salaries  of  officers  and  directors  and  all  compensations 
in  excess  of  $5,000  during  the  year.  Here  "nepotism"  and 
"graft"  had  been  rampant. 

7.  The  largest  balances  in  any  bank  or  trust  company. 
Here  the  control  over  funds  had  served  individual  ends. 

8.  The  facts  about  resisted  and  comprised  death-claims. 
Carefully  supprest  heretofore. 

9.  Profits  and  losses  for  the  year,  with  the  profit  and  loss  on 
new  business  set  forth  separately.  The  New  York  depart- 
ment, obedient  to  the  companies,  had  always  opposed  any- 
thing of  this  sort. 

zo.  Rates  of  annual  dividends  for  the  year  for  all  plans  and 
durations  and  for  four  representative  ages.  Common  honesty 
calls  for  it.  Great  Britain  had  required  it  for  thirty  years, 
but  we  were  derelict. 

zx.  Rates  of  deferred  dividends  actually  paid  during  the 
year.  "  Illustrations  "  were  in  use  showing  larger  figures  than 
actual  results  in  the  same  company. 

xa.  Rates  of  accumulations  of  deferred  dividend  surplus, 
for  all  plans  and  durations  and  for  four  representative  ages. 
No  sort  of  accounting  had  hitherto  been  required. 

All  these  and  more  were  incorporated  in  the  requirements 
of  the  annual  report. 

The  investieation,  in  addition  to  bringing 
about  these  reforms  in  the  laws  and  in  the  prac- 
tises of  companies,  also  caused  the  resignations  of 
the  presidents  of  all  three  of  the  largest  New  York 
companies  and  of  several  other  officers  who  were 
involved  in  the  irregularities  complained  of.  (See 
Corruption.) 

Similar  investigations  were  carried  on  during 
1 906  as  follows :  New  Jersey,  Indiana,  Wisconsin, 
and  Iowa,  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  in 
each  case  legislation  was  recommended  resembling 
more  or  less  remotely  the  new  laws  of  New  York. 
In  addition,  a  committee  composed  of  insurance 
commissioners  held  repeated  sessions  during  the 
year  and  recommended  a  series  of  bills,  known 
as  the  Committee  of  Fifteen  bills,  covering  many 
of  the  same  subjects.  Several  states  have  en- 
acted these  bills  mto  law,  either  without  modifi- 
cation or  with  slight  modification. 

The  various  investigations  did  not  deal  with 
industrial  insurance  as  a  system;  but  in  Massa- 
chusetts during  the  years  1906  and 
ThaPntent  ^^°^  various   efforts  were   put  for- 
ward to  introduce  a  system  of  indus- 
trial  insurance   in   connection   with 
savings-banks,  to  be  carried  on  without  the  heavy 
expenses  which  attach  to  the  weekly  collection 
business.     It  met  with  a  great  deal  of  opposition, 
both  on  the  part  of  the  savings-banks  and  of  the 
industrial  companies,  but  a  &w  was  passed  pro- 
viding for  it.     It  is  also  very  doubtful  whether 
any  very  large  proportion  of  the  industrial  busi- 
ness comd  be  held,  were  there  no  weekly  collection 
system. 

Unquestionably,  the  insurance  problem  of  this 
day  is  to  secure  good,  reliable  insurance  for  the 
poor  at  a  moderate  cost.  No  one  needs  insurance 
as  do  the  poor.  They  seldom  save  and  often  can- 
not save.  When  sickness  or  death  enters  the 
family  it  causes  financial  anxiety  and  suffering 
from  which  insurance  should  protect  them.  Pos- 
sibly the  industrial  companies  are  doing  as  well  as 
could  be  expected  imder  the  circumstances.  It 
cannot  be  said  that  their  collectors,  as  a  rule,  are 
making  more  than  living  wages.  The  companies 
also  have  voluntarily  a&iitted  the  policy-holders 
to  the  benefits  of  paid-up  insurance  values  on 
surrender  to  which  they  were  not  entitled  by  their 
contracts,  and  have  disbursed  very  large  sums  of 
money  in  dividends  to  policy-holders,  also  not 
called  for  by  the  contract. 

Marine-insurance  began  in  England  very  early. 
In  the  U.  S.  the  first  record  of  it  is  in  1757  m 
New  York  City.  In  1794  the  Insurance  Com- 
pany of  North  America  was  organized  to  do 
a  marine  and  fire  business.     Siclcness  insxiranoe 
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attempted  from  1845  until  1850,  but  failed 
of  success,  there  not  being  sufficient  data  to  work 
upon.  It  is  now  again  being  under- 
taken with  better  prospects.  The 
first  accident-insurance  company  was 
the  Travelers,  of  Hartford,  organized 
in  1863,  which  has  been  successful 
from  the  start.  Live-stock  insurance  began  in 
Connecticut  in  1866.  In  the  same  year  the  Hart- 
ford Steam-B oiler  Insurance  Company  was  or- 
fi^anized.  In  1872  the  Guarantee  Company  of 
North  America  began  the  business  of  surety  in- 
surance, with  headquarters  at  Montreal.  In 
1876  the  Real  Estate  Title  Insurance  and  Trust 
Company,  of  Philadelphia,  was  organized.  Lia- 
bility insurance  did  not  become  popular  until 
about  1890,  and  burglary  insurance  only  within 
the  last  two  or  three  years.  Credit  insurance  has 
been  widely  patronized  during  the  last  ten  years. 
(See  also  Industrial  Insurance.) 

The  recent  history  of  insurance  in  Europe  lies 
in  the  development  of  State  and  of  compulsory 
insurance.     Insurance  some  consider 
«^^      the  most  socialistic  form  of  modem 
""^^^      business,  since   its  essence  is  secu- 
rity for  the  individual  bv  dividing 
losses  over  the  community.     Undoubtedly  the 
future  of  insurance  is  involved  with  that  of  so- 
cialism.  The  agitation  for  old-age  pensions  {q.  v.) 
clearly  indicates  this. 

In  several  countries,  notably  Switzerland  and 
Norway,  there  are  State  fire-insurance  companies 
competing  with  the  stock  companies  for  business. 
In  England  there  is  a  system  of  government  an- 
nuities. In  New  Zealand  there  is  an  exceedingly 
successful  governmental  life-insurance  depart- 
ment which  does  about  half  the  business  of  that 
colony,  and  which  now  has  aggregate  assets  of 
more  than  $10,000,000.  This  company  also  has 
operated  in  competition  with  proprietary  and 
mutual  corporations.  (See  New  Zealand.)  The 
State  insurance  companies,  with  the  exception  of 
the  English  annuities,  have  been  almost  uniformly 
successful ;  but  it  cannot  be  said  that  in  the  ma- 
jority of  cases  they  have  furnished  materially 
cheaper  or  more  reliable  insurance  than  have 
private  corporations. 

It  is  believed   that   this  phenomenon  is   ex- 
plained by  the  fact  that  they  are  competitive 
and    not    monopolistic    institutions. 
OoTonimAiit  ^^    ^    result    of    their    competitive 
Inra^oa    "^^"r®»  ^^^X  ^^^  compelled  to  incur 
^^^       practically    all    the    expenses    that 
are  incurred  by  stock  corporations. 
Wherever  insurance  has  been  made  a  State  mon- 
opoly, as  is  the  case  in  the  compulsory  insur- 
ance of  Germany,  it  has  been  found  that  it  can  be 
conducted  with  great  economy.     Even  in  Ger- 
many working  men  are  permitted  to  exercise  the 
option  of  insuring  in  private  companies,  but  the 
fact  of  compulsion  operates  there  to  make  the 
State  insurance  practically  monopolistic.     (See 
Industrial    Insurance;   also  Industrial    In- 
surance. State,  of  the  German  Empire.) 

What  might  be  accomplished  in  the  way  of 
furnishing  cheap  insurance  through  the  means 
of  compulsion  m  a  democratic  State  might  be 
imagined  by  the  following  statement  from  the 
Insurance  World: 

Mr.  Leslie  (Assistant  Actuary  Government  Insurance 
Department  of  New  Zealand)  recently  published  a  study  of 
"The  Rates  of  Mortality  in  New  Zealand."  covering  the 
mortality  according  to  the  census,  which  compilation  is  the 
best  and  most  practical  thing  of  the  sort  that  has  come  to  our 


attention.  It  also  shows  that  a  mortality  table  constnicted 
with  great  care  fnnn  the  data  which  the  census-takes 
collected  is  not  merely  more  CavofaUe  than  the  tables  cod* 
structed  from  the  census  of  any  other  country,  but  also  mon 
favorable  than  the  experience  on  inaufed  Hves  in  any  coiii* 
Dilation,  except  in  that  of  the  Australian  Mutual  Pnn-ideol 
Society.  Indeed,  so  low  is  this  experience  that  it  shows  tfast 
all  the  male  citizens  of  New  Zealand  could  be  insured  fnn 
age  twenty  at  a  net  rate  of  but  $10.96  per  $1,000  if  comiml' 
sory  insurance  existed,  all  being  taken  uniiumi  rtmd  to  slakd 
health.  Such  a  favorable  opportunity  to  test  Uie  virtues  el 
compulsory  insurance  by  the  State  wul  probably  not  be  loo^ 
neglected,  especially  as  the  machinery  of  State  insurance  ■ 
ready  for  it.  The  rate  for  women  would  be  sfisfatly  lower  thsa 
even  these  figures. 

The  cost  of  administration  could  not  be  great, 
and  it  is  probable  that  this  insurance  cotud  be 
furnished  at  a  total  cost  of  not  exceeding  $ia 
per  $1,000  without  taking  into  account  the  fact 
that  hieher  rates  of  interest  than  4  per  cent, 
upon  which  the  rate  is  based,  would  be  for  a  Itxig 
time  obtained.  It  must  be  taken  into  account 
also  that  this  compulsonr  system  would  furnish 
to  a  very  large  part  of  the  poptdation  whose 
health  condition  now  prevent  -  their  obtainuig 
insurance,  a  protection  of  which  their  families 
stand  in  need.  This  beneficent  thing  would  beao- 
complished  not  at  an  increased  cost  to  the  healthy 
and  robust,  but  instead  at  a  diminished  cost. 

But  this  is  not  all.  With  the  introduction  of 
compulsion  all  necessity  for  a  reserve  disappean. 
The  reserve  in  life-insurance  is  for  the  purpose  of 
supplementary  future  premituns  when  the  same 
become  less  than  the  cost  of  insurance.  If  a 
compulsory  system  were  adopted,  this  equaliza- 
tion would  be  brought  about  by  collecting  from 
each  productive  member  of  the  commimity.  with- 
out regard  to  age  or  health  conditions,  his  quota 
of  the  aggregate  losses.  Actuaries  agree  that 
this  would  be  entirely  practicable  on  the  basis  of 
compulsory  insurance,  altho  entirely  impracticar 
ble  when  the  yoimg  and  healthy  are  free  to  enter 
or  not,  as  they  choose.  The  effect  of  this  would 
be  that  probably  all  persons  in  New  Zealand,  for 
instance,  could  be  permanently  supplied  insurance 
at  a  cost  not  much,  if  any,  exceeding  $13  or  $13 
per  $  1 ,000.  As  the  New  Zealand  insurance  depart^ 
ment  already  supplies  conveniences  for  monthly 
and  for  four- weekly  payments  without  adding  any 
considerable  sum  for  the  additional  expense,  there 
seems  to  be  no  reason  why  this  experiment  should 
not  be  tried  bv  this  colony,  which  is  already  so 
far  ahead  of  the  rest  of  the  world  in  socialistic 
enterprise.  Milbs  M.  Dawson. 

Statistics 

Lipb-Insurancb  in  thb  U.  S. 

[Prepared  by  Frederick  L.  Hoffman,  Insnrance  Staiistkim 
Newark,  N.J.} 


Calen- 

Ordinary 

Industrial 

dar 
Year 

Number 
of  policies 

Amount  in 
thousands 

Number 
ofpoUdes 

Amount  in 
thousand! 

1850 

i860 

1870 

1880 

1890 

1900 

190  X 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

29.407 

60.000 

839.226 

679.690 

1.319.561 

3.176.051 

3,693.702 

4.160.088 

4.694.021 

5.507.759 
5.621.417 

Dollars 

68.614 

180.000 

2.262.847 

1,564.183 

3.620.057 

7.093.152 

7.952.989 

8.701.587 

9.593.008 

10,412.078 

11.054.25s 

Dollars 

836.674 
3.883.529 
11,219,296 
12.337.022 
13.448.124 
14.605.604 
15.674.384 
16,873.583 

3o,S3l 

l.977.S9f 
a.i3S.85f 
S.309.7S4 
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B,  Paymbnts,  Assets,  Etc..  in  x88o  and  prom  1885  to 
1905 


•fDAR 
AR 


Total  in- 
come in 
thotisands 


Dollars 
80,537 

XIX. 133 
123,614 
137.913 
155.477 
177.607 
196,938 
213.444 
237,633 
341,737 

26x,959 
371,938 
383,726 
304.945 
325.452 
365.368 
400.603 
457.965 
504.527 
553.639 
599.081 
643,058 


Total  pay- 
ments to 

policy- 
holders in 
thousands 


Dollars 

55.881 

64.306 

64,039 

71,231 

77,542 

83.031 

90,007 

97.036 

104.506 

xi3,648 

118,423 

125.136 

136,179 

139.405 

146,804 

159.987 

168.687 

192.398 

199.883 

225.843 

247.052 

364,968 


Assets  in 
thousands 


Dollars 

452.680 

551.828 

585,301 

619,137 

668,196 

720.337 

770,972 

840.579 

919.342 

987.946 

1.073.156 

1.159.873 

1,343.561 

1.344.903 

1,463,651 

1.595.208 

1.742,414 

1,910,784 

2,091,833 

3,365,331 

2,498,960 

3.706,186 


Liabilities 

in 
thousands 


Dollars 


678,681 
740,336 
803.677 
868,600 

997,60o 
1,066,541 
1.157.0x0 
1.245.788 
1.365.873 
1.493.378 
1,640,389 
1.798,136 
1,978,833 
3,168,468 
2.372.573 


Fire-  and  Marine- Insurance 
[Data  of  the  Spectator  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y.] 


Stock   and  Mutual  Companibs 

BNDAR 
BAR 

Number 
of  com- 
panies 

Total  in- 
come, 
thousands 

Payments  to  policy- 
holders 

Losses, 
thousands 

Dividends, 
thousands 

580 

515 

575 

Dollars 
157,857 
198.312 
216,452 
239.468 
258,340 
278,340 
1.264 

Dollars 
75.334 
108,307 
113.008 
113.147 
xi2,8i7 
151.264 
125,074 

Dollars 
9.01  X 

10,184 
11.559 
12,855 
14.379 

Fraternal  Societies 

1905  there  were  in  the  U.  S.  87,758  lodges 
5,111,480    members   (4,879,412  being  full 
bers). 

1.  I,  1005,  they  had  $6,665,141,251  of  in- 
ice  in  force;  assets  of  $51,465,430,  and  lia- 
3S  of  $9,619,089.     The   oldest  dated  from 


Great  Britain 

lustrial  and  Provident  Societies  (United 
Kingdom). 


er  of  societies  making 

ims 

ler  of  members 

capital 

capital 

>  (Mtporitors  and  other 

Btors 

3f  goods 


1890 


1900 


1.817 
1,778.401 
£ 
23.255.837 


1,417 
1,054.229 

12.055.987 
2.733.539 


10,963,383  13,031,361 
41.497.039  77.529.915  92.789.884 


1904 


2,185 
3,195.400 

A 
28,354,716 


Life- Assurance  and  Annuities 
I.  Ordinary  Life-insurance  O^mpanies 


1890 

1900 

1904 

£ 
14.833.359 

X,  184.705 
6,744.876 

30.864 
80,861 

£ 
21,795.619 

1,716.037 
8.910.353 

13.319 
56.941 

£    „ 
24.547.873 

1.793.736 
10.456.303 

Consideration    for    an- 
nuities   

Interest  (less  tax) 

Net  increase  in  value  of 
investments  . 

Miscellaneous .......... 

56.366 

Total  income 

33,874.665 

32,492.259 

36,854.278 

Claims 

11.783.890 

1.057.400 
871.070 
792,073 

a,x33,ao9 
498.344 

16.937.676 

x,o68.03i 
1.775.793 
1.125.455 

9.992.081 

434.018 

17.866.469 

879.546 
a,o83,473 
1.636.373 

3.313.30s 

467.44s 

88,748 
100,759 

Cash   bonuses   and    re- 
duction of  premiums. 
Aimuities 

commission) 

Dividends,     bonuses, 

etc..  to  shareholders.. 
Net   decrease   in   value 

Miscellaneous. 

13,600 

76.69t 

Total  outgo 

x7.138.s86 

24.409.742 

26.435.118 

Paid-up  capital 

Life  and  annuity  funds . 

Fire  and  marine  funds 
of    companies  trans- 
acting lite  business. .  . 

Reserve  funds 

Profit  and  loss  balance . . 

11.352,139 
165.920,161 

10,365.382 
4.520.904 
3,908,730 

11.729.334 
346,129.803 

11,5x8,903 
4.431.505 
4.533.249 

11.751.Si7 
284.533.609 

15.486.559 
4.636.578 
4.808,1x9 

n.  Industrial  Companies 


Premiums 

Consideration  for  annui- 
ties   

Interest  (less  tax) 

Net  increase  in  value  of 
investments 

Miscellaneous 


Totel. 


Claims 

Cash  bonuses  and  reduc- 
tion of  premiums 

Annuities 

Surrenders 

Management  (including 
commission) 

Dividends,  bonuses,  etc. 
to  shareholders 

Net  decrease  in  value  of 
investments 

Miscellaneous 


Totol. 


Paid-up  capital 

Life  and  annuity  funds. 
Reserve  funds 


X890 


1900 


£ 
5,031,836 

75 
274.562 


2,127 


£ 

9.396,047 

6,986 
676,180 


63.965 


5.308,590    10.043, 178 


3,184.851 


1.134 
12.534 

a,33x,889 

53.901 

463 
141 


3.866,537 

960 

7.858 

38.059 

3.946,893 

477.263 

8.865 
845 


4.474.913!     8,347,280 


519,744       1,670.290 

8,873.082'   30.478.503 

850,000 


£ 
11.093,368 

3.846 
934.706 


84.737 


I3,xx6,ss7 


4.255.966 

34a 
13.690 
79.775 

4,837,650 

557.282 

3.490 
8.445 


9.745.640 


1.951.0x4 

38,544.634 

1.540,793 


Both  these  tables  show  a  remarkable  increase  of 
receipts,  that  is,  of  about  90  per  cent;  the  outgo 
was  slightly  more.  The  industrial  companies 
had  even  better  success,  since  the  receipts  in- 
creased over  110  per  cent,  and  the  outgo  in  the 
same  ratio.  The  paid-up  capital  of  the  latter 
more  than  trebled  in  nearly  twenty-five  years;  life 
and  annuity  funds  increased  nearly  350  per  cent; 
while  the  reserve  funds  increased  over  90  per  cent 
within  four  years. 


Insurance 
Interest 
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Life-Assurance  and  Annuities  entered  into  by  the 
National  Debt  Office  (including  contracts 
entered  into  through  the  medium  of  Trustee 
Savings-Banks) 


AnnuUUs  ImnudiaU 
Contracts  for  annuities  entered 
into: 

Number 

Amo\mt  of  annuities 

Receipts  by  the  banks  and  Na- 
tional Debt  Office  in  respect 
of  contracts  i 

Annuities  Deferrtd 
Contracts  for  annuities  entered 
into: 

Number 

Amotmt  of  annuities 

Receipts  by  the  banks  and  Na- 
tional Debt  Office  in  respect 
of  contracts 


1890-1 


666 
£43.331 

£Soi.ao8 


17 
£4S6 


JC3.707 


X900-1 


jCsz.381 


£4x0,983 


16 
£379 


£3.456 


X905-6 


685 
£57.130 


£674.680 

xo 
£axo 

£3.396 


>  Including  the  money  value  of  stock  transferred  for  the 
purchase  of  annuities. 

Life   Annuities    and    Assurances    entered     into 
through  the  Post-office 


Annuities  Immediate 
Contracts  for  annuities  entered 
into: 

Number 

Amount  of  annuities 

Receipts  by  post-office   in   re 
spect  of  contracts. ........ 

Payments  by  post-office  in  re- 
spect of  contracts: 
Number  (payable  half-year- 
Amount 

Annuities  Deferred 
Contracts  for  annuities  entered 
into: 

Number 

Amount  of  annuities 

Re^pts   by  post-office   in   re- 
spect ot  contracts 

Payments  by  post-office  in  re- 
spect of  contracts: 
Number      (payable      h  a  1  f  - 

yearly) 

Amotmt 

Life  Assurances 
Contracts  for  life  assurances  en- 
tered into: 

Number 

Amount  of  assurances 

Receipts  by  post-office  in   re- 
spect ot  contracts 

Payments  by  post-office  in  re- 
spect of  contracts 

Number 

Amount  of  claims  on  death 
and  surrender 


1890 


948 
£21.956 

£373.578 


17.976 
£ao6.432 


116 
£3,537 

£14.383 


412 
£4.644 


468 
£35,466 

£14.432 


196 
£6.841 


1901 


1.764 
£42.368 

£562,159 


33.369 
£527.371 


142 
£3.066 

£23.630 


1.075 
£1.4.175 


920 
£44.296 

£32.647 


380 
£13,992 


1905 


1.840 
£45.488 

£573.305 


37.686 
£614,406 


158 
£3.204 

£24.287 


1.347 
£16,965 


741 
£37,01  X 

£23.376 


449 
£15.593 


Germany 

There  are  a  number  of  insurance  companies  in 
Germany  doing  business  apart  from  the  compul- 
sory insurance  of  the  State  (see  Industrial  In- 
surance) ;  these  companies  are,  however,  super- 
vised hy  the  State. 

Life-msurance  companies  number  39 — 28  stock 
companies  and  11  '  mutual"  companies,  aside 
from  a  number  of  small  concerns  of  a  purely  local 
character;  23  stock  companies  bad  in  Dec.,  1903, 


about  28,000  policies  in  force;  la  mutoal  aodetin 
had  33,548  policies.  The  income  in  1903  of  ai 
stock  companies  was  354,913,000  marks,  <^^r*"*^ 
331,5x7,000;  that  of  31  "mutual**  societies  3x9,- 
460,000  and  179,307,000.  The  income  of  9  "peo- 
ple's" companies  was  63,507,000;  expenses, 5v 
040,000. 

Fire-insurance  is  engaged  in  hy  33  lane  stock 
companies  and  16  mutual  oonipanies.  The  far- 
mer had  an  income  in  1903  of  126,133,000;  ex- 
penses, 106,584,000;  the  latter,  ^0,83 1,000  and 
13 1304*000.  All  of  these  companies  usually  en- 
gage also  in  hail,  fkxxl,  and  burglary  insursnoe. 

DfTEMPERANCE:  For  a  discussion  of  tbe 
various  ways  of  dealing  with  the  social  probfcm 
of  intemperance,  see  Central  Pubuc-Housb 
Trust  Association;  Copfbb-Housbs;  High 
License;  Local  Option;  Local  Prohibitiov; 
Nationalization  of  thb  Liquor  Traffic;  Noi- 
WEGiAN  Company  System;  Prohibition;  Dis- 
pensary System.  For  the  history  of  the  tem- 
perance movement,  see  Tbmpbrancb.  For  the 
extent  of  the  traffic,  see  Liquor  Traffic  For  a 
discussion  of  how  far  intemperance  is  the  cane 
of  poverty  and  crime,  see  Povbrty. 

We  present  here  various  statements  as  to  the 
evils  of  intemperance  from  well-known  stodenti 
of  the  question: 

Of  drink  in  all  its  oombinAtions,  ^*<«*»«g  to  every  traafak 
undermining  every  effort  after  tfpod,  fkuliujlin  the  Imm 
and  cursing  the  young  lives  of  the  cnildfen,  the  stociBi  til 
enough.  It  does  not  stand  as  appecent  ^ief  oanse  fa  m 
many  cases  (of  pauperism)  as  sictneai  or  old  aoe.  but  tf  il 
were  not  for  drink,  sickneis  and  <dd  mgb  conkl  belietter  mt 
Drink  must  therefore  be  acoounted  the  moat  prolifie  of  il 
the  causes,  and  it  is  the  least  necessary. — CkarUs  Boeit^  m 
his  book  an  Pauperism  and  ^EmkmmnUaf  Old  Age  (pp,ui»» 
141). 

"  The  destruction  of  the  poor  fa  their  poverty/'  and  till 
present  licensing  system  fa  a  diief  cause  of  the  preaeafr-timi 

Xoverty ,  debasement,  and  weakness  ci  the  poor.— 'Jetm  Bmnu, 
I. P.,  and  139  other  British  labor  leaders,  im  an  address  sf 
porting  the  Veto  bill  in  1893. 

For  myself,  twenty^>ne  years  of  study  mad  obaervatfaa 
have  convinced  me  that  poverty  fa  a  prime  cause  of  inteai- 
peranoe,  and  that  misery  fa  the  mother  and  hereditaiy  8p> 
petite  the  father  of  the  drbik  hallucination. 

To  the  labor  reformers  I  have  to  say.  von  have  united  for 
home  protection;  so  have  we.  You  will  brioff  it  about  bf 
standing  together  at  the  ballot-box;  so  shau  we.  In  tbe 
slums  they  drink  to  forget;  we  would  make  life  •«nr***««y 
they  would  gladly  remember.    We  once  said  intempen 


was  the  cause  of  poverty;  now  we  have  oompkted  the  drcle 
of  truth  by  saying  poverty  causes  intempenmoe.  and  thst 
the  underpaid,  underfed,  undersheltered  wage-earning  tee- 
totaler deserves  a  thousand  times  more  credit  than  the  tee- 
totaler who  fa  well  paid,  well  fed,  and  wdl  cared  for.  Onr 
objects  are  the  same.  Let  us  dasp  hands  in  the  unity  of  the 
spirit  and  the  bond  of  peace. 


ago  . 

declare  1 „ , 

ribbon  women  to  help  abolish  poverty  fai  the  largest  sense  of 
that  great  phrase;  but  I  must  in  the  same  bieatfa  ask  ear 
friends  of  the  labor  movement  to  reoofsniae  that  our  special 
work  for  the  abolition  of  poverty  consists  in  the  aboUtiott  of 
the  public  house  and  the  saloon. — Frances  E.  WiOard,  m  her 
presidential  address  before  the  World's  W,  C.  T.  C/..7»  Urn- 
don.  June,  1805. 

If  I  could  1  would  inaugurate  a  strike  that  would  driie 
the  liquor  traffic  from  the  face  of  the  earth. — P,  M.  AHker, 
Chief  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotim  Emgimers,  in  a  speeA 
at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  March  38,  z886. 

The  liquor  traffic  fa  responsible  for  nine  tenths  ef  tfit 
misery  among  the  working  classes,  and  the  abolitaon  of  that 
traffic  would  be  the  greatest  blessing  which  could  come  to 
them.— r.  V.  Powderly,  ex-GeneralMasler  Wmkmam  ei  *r 
Knights  of  Labor. 

I  have  looked  into  a  thousand  homes  of  the  wugkhig  p«ipk 
of  Europe;  I  do  not  know  how  many  in  thfa  coantnr.  I  have 
tried  to  find  the  best  and  the  worst;  and  while,  aa  I  «iy,  I  am 
aware  that  the  worst  exists,  and  as  bad  aa  under  any  aystcm 
or  as  bad  as  in  any  age,  I  have  never  had  to  look  beyond 
the  inmates  to  find  the  catise;  and  in  every  oaae,  eo  Itf  asflOT 
own  observation  goes,  drunkenness  was  at  the  bottma  of  tfat 
misery,  and  not  the  industrial  system  or  the  f  ~ 
ditioos  surrounding  tbe  ttucn  aad  $h«ir  ' 
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ommissioner  Carroll  D.  Wrigjitt  in  an  address  on 
tion  of  the  Modem  System  of  Industry  to  IniellecUtal 
nent  (1895). 

dtild  have  my  way  I  would  wipe  out  every  saloon, 
on  is  the  proUfic  source  of  nine  tenths  of  the  misery, 
iness,  and  crime,  and  is.  more  than  we  know,  respon- 
the  social  evil.— Rev.  Charles  H.  Parhhurst,  D.D., 
erview  in  The  Voice  of  Jan.  16,  1806. 
all.  if  we  hunt  vice  and  crime  oack  to  their  )airs 
3e  pretty  sure  to  find  them  in  the  gin-mill.  Drunk* 
I  the  prolific  mother  of  most  of  the  evil-doixig.  .  .  . 
mess  IS  the  prime  cause  of  all  the  trouble. — Thomas 
while  Superintendent  of  the  New  Yorh  Police  De- 
I 

relation  of  the  liquor  traffic  to  economics. 

ames  C.   Femald  in  his   ''Economics  of 

ition,"  is  one  which  the  masters  of  the 

have  scarcely  begun  to  touch.     He  says: 

r  selling  does  not  pay.  .  .  .  Tell  the  lumberman  of 
1  how  many  thousands  of  drinking  farmers  will 
heir  homes  and  bams,  or  build  new  ones,  as  soon  as 
uit  their  meanness,"  and  how  many  thousands  of 
rill  be  built  in  all  our  suburbs  for  the  working  men 
me  of  them  drink  away  the  money  that  might  pay 
,  or  buy  the  cottage.  Show  the  shoe  manufacturers 
ichusetts  what  it  means  to  take  all  the  bare  feet  of 
ds*  children  off  the  grotmd.  Let  the  iron  men  of 
irania  know  that  new  stoves  will  be  at  once  needed 
mdred  thousand  homes,  when  the  saloon-keeper 
3  get  the  money.  Tell  the  miners  they  will  have 
winter  through,  getting  coal  enough  to  put  into 
oves.  Tell  the  cotton-planters  of  tne  South  that 
U  be  about  10,000,000  new  calico  dresses  and  aprons 
IS  soon  as  the  3,000,000  tipplers  cease  to  tipple,  and 
5  with  some  spare  change.  Let  the  ranchmen  of 
and  New  Mexico,  and  Armour's  men  in  Chicago, 
at  there's  going  to  be  beef  on  thousands  of  tables, 
3W  are  a  few  cold  potatoes,  as  soon  as  we  can  carry 
ion.  Tell  the  wool-grower  of  Ohio  that  everybody 
ountry  is  going  to  be  wrapped  in  woolen  and  sleep 
ankets  wfausn  the  blizzards  blow  and  the  thermom- 
ges  about  zero,  and  men  no  longer  heat  up  with 
ie  in  order  to  exterminate  their  families  with  atmos- 
old.  Tell  the  grocer  he  can  sell  for  cash,  and  say 
to  bad  debts,  when  the  dimes  no  longer  go  into  the 
lU.  Tell  the  farmer  there  is  going  to  be  an  unheard- 
nd  for  flour,  and  meal,  and  butter,  and  cheese,  and 
oon  as  the  bloated  beer-holders  cease  fostering  that 
,  and  begin  filling  out  the  hollow  cheeks  of  wives  and 


0  the  relation  of  drink  to  crime,  a  careful 
gation  was  made  by  Carroll  D.  Wright 
le  was  in  charge  of  the  Massachusetts  Bu- 
:  Labor. 

lalyzed  the  crimes  committed  in  Suffolk  County, 
mtains  the  city  of  Boston,  for  the  year  ending  Sept. 
The  total  number  of  sentences  passed  during  the 
!  16,897.  of  which  13.289,  or  72  per  cent,  were  for 
clearly  due  to  drink,  la.aai  being  for  drunkenness 
for  illegal  sales  of  liquor.  Of  the  remaining  4,608 
convicted  of  various  crimes,  Mr.  Wright  fotmd  that 
id  committed  them  while  under  the  influence  of 
nd  that  the  intent  to  commit  the  crime  was  formed 
.  while  under  the  influence  of  liquor.     It  was  found 

cases  that  the  crime  was  committed  under  condi- 
iuced  by  the  drinking  habits  of  criminals,  while 
ises  the  drinking  habits  of  others  induced  the  crime 
1. 

3.097,  who  were  shown  to  have  committed  their 
while  under  the  influence  of  drink,  be  added  to  the 
onvicted  of  "distinctively  rum  offenses,"  this  makes 
ut  of  the  total  16,897  commitments,  or  84  per  cent, 
rink  particularly. 

.  J.  J.  McCook,  of  Trinity  College,  Hart- 
onn.,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Twentieth 
y  Club,  of  that  city,  in  1895,  speaks  of  the 

1  of  drink  to  crime  in  these  words: 

reive  years  the  police  arrests  for  drunkenness  alone 
1  in  Hartford  63.8  per  cent  of  the  whole  number, 
e  drunkenness  and  its  allied  offenses  numbered  80.67 
This  proportion  is  perhaps  somewhat  larger  than 
pjaces,  out  it  may  generally  be  expected  to  be  at 
hiffh  as  three  fifths. 

If-nve  to  ninety-seven  out  of  every  hundred  incar- 
tn  our  iail  are  self-confessed  drinkers,  altho  they 
ly  add  moderate"  to  the  title;  and  from  43-6  to 
cent  of  them  are  there  specifically  for  drunkenness. 
r  66  per  cent,  or  two  thirds  of  them,  are  there  for  that 
esulting  crimes.  There  were  1,393  of  them  there  last 
o<  a  total  of  a.  XX  z. 


Of  the  381  captives  in  our  state  prison  last  year,  46.8,  or 
almost  half,  thought  drink  had  done  it. 

Take  special  phases  of  crime,  for  example: 

Abuse,  neglect,  or  abandonment  of  children.  Those  most 
familiar  with  the  subject  in  this  neighboihood  have  put  the 
proportion  of  cases  attributable  to  drink  at  or  beyond  two 
thinis.  From  the  Pennsylvania  Societ^r  to  Protect  Oiil- 
dren  from  Cruelty,  with  headquarters  in  Philadelphia,  a 
former  vice-president,  in  talking  with  me,  fixt  the  proportion 
roughly  at  four  fifths  to  nine  tenths.  But  the  secretary 
gives  me  definite  statistics  for  1801-93.  showing  309  cases  « 
drink  out  of  a  total  of  864  in  1891,  and  359  out  of  987  fai 
1893,  i.  e.,  from  35.8  per  cent  to  36.4  per  cent.  In  some 
previous  years  the  percentage  had  been  as  high  as  50. 

Take  murder  and  homicide.  During  the  months  of 
January,  February,  and  Bfarch  of  last  year  I  dipt  from 
three  daily  papers  here  every  case  of  murder  and  homicide 
and  classified  them  according  to  assigned  causes.  In  a  very 
large  proportion  no  cause  was  given.  All  such  were  reckoned 
as  not  due  to  drink — which  is,  of  course,  conceding  far  too 
much — and  drink  was  charged  only  when  defimtely  as- 
signed. In  January  there  were  3  x  cases,  of  which  9  were  due 
to  drink;  in  February  there  were  67.  of  which  10  to  drink; 
in  March,  41,  of  which  xo  to  drink.  The  total  was  no,  with 
39  cases,  or  30.9  per  cent,  specifically  attributed  to  drmk. 

The  business  men  of  the  cotmtry  recognize  the 
importance  of  having  sober  men.  The  Voice 
has  collected  information  from  leading  officials  of 
forty-five  railroads,  having  some  200,000  em- 
ployees. Without  exception,  all  a|:reed  that, 
from  their  business  experience,  "habitual  drink- 
ing makes  employees  less  efficient  in  their  work." 
In  reply  to  the  question,  *'Does  your  company 
forbia  the  use  of  intoxicants  to  employees  while 
on  duty?"  all,  without  a  single  exception,  replied 
that  they  did.     (See  also  Liquor  Traffic.) 

INTEREST,  as  the  word  is  popularly  used, 
may  be  defined  as  the  price  paid  for  the  use  of 
money.  In  exacter  thought  it  is  the  price  paid 
for  the  use  of  canted  (money  or  any  other  form 
of  capital) .  It  is  identical  with  the  original  mean- 
ing of  the  word  usury ^  which,  according  to  all 
lexicographers^  originally  meant  not,  as  now,  ex- 
orbitant interest,  but  any  interest  at  all,  usury 
being  what  was  paid  for  using  money.  When  the 
Old  Testament  forbids  usury,  it  is  tnterest  that  is 
forbidden — taking  any  pay  for  the  use  of  money. 
But  this  raises  a  question  we  shall  not  here  dis- 
cuss. (For  a  discussion  of  the  rightfulness  or 
wrongfulness  of  taking  interest  and  for  a  history 
of  that  question  in  ethics,  see  Usury.)  We  here 
ask  simply  what  part  does  interest  play  in  modem 
economic  relations;  what  are  the  laws  which 
govern  it,  and  how  may  they  be  used  for  the 
social  good? 

Here  we  must,  however,  sharpljr  notice  several 
important  distinctions.  The  capitalist  who  in- 
vests money  to-day  usually  gets  more  than  mere 
'  payment  for  the  use  of  his  money.  Why  this  is 
so  it  is  easy  to  see  by  considering  the  case  first 
not  of  a  lender  of  money,  but  of  a  corporation  or 
company  in  business  to  made  money.  To  do  this 
at  the  start,  it  often,  perhaps  usually,  has  to  bor- 
row money.  It  does  this,  hoping  out  of  its  busi- 
ness to  pay  not  only  for  the  use  of  the  money  bor- 
rowed, but  also  to  clear  some  profits  for  itself. 
If  it  were  not  for  this  hope  it  would  not  borrow 
the  money  or  go  into  business.  It  can  thus  be 
seen  that  interest  or  what  it  pays  for  the  use  of 
borrowed  money  and  profits  for  itself  are  two  dis- 
tinct things.  Interest  may  be  and  often  is  at  6 
per  cent  when  profits  are  at  1 2  or  more.  It  is,  of 
course,  often  true  that  in  a  business  there  may 
not  be  for  a  long  time,  and  possibly  may  never 
be,  any  profits.  The  business  may  be  run  sim- 
ply paying  rent,  wages,  and  interest;  but  this 
is  only  done  for  a  while,  because  it  is  hoped 
that  eventually  profits  will  accrue.    Thus  having 


IntorMt 
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seen  the  distinction  between  profits  and  interest 
in  the  case  of  a  business  corporation,  we  can  now 
see  that  they  are  still  distinct  even  when  paid  to 
the  same  person.  A  corporation  or  individual 
may  have  monev  enough  to  furnish  their  own 
capital  without  borrowing.  Thev,  in  this  case, 
may  be  said  to  borrow  of  themselves.  They  ex- 
pect, therefore,  not  only  profits,  but  interest  on 
the  money  they  put  in.  They  expect  this  because 
capital,  under  competition,  can  always  command 
some  interest  (whatever  the  market  rate  is),  and 
they  go  into  business  only  because  they  expect 
to  get  something  more  than  the  mere  rate  paid 
for  the  use  of  money;  they  expect  to  get  some 
profit  out  of  their  especial  venture  or  imdertak- 
ing.  Interest  and  profits  (q.  v.)  are  thus  distinct. 
We  must  now  see  another  distinction.  Some 
trades  are  more  risky  and  uncertain  and  perhaps 
more  dangerous  than  others.  Those  who  invest 
money  in  such  pursuits,  therefore,  demand  and 
can  get  extra  pay  for  running  an  unusual  risk. 
They  can  get  this,  for  otherwise  they  would  prefer 
to  put  their  money  in  safer  ventures.  Hence 
besides  ordinary  interest  or  payment  for  the  use 
of  money,  they  get  extraordinary  interest  or  pay- 
ment for  their  risk.  Hence  such  interest  is  really 
made  up  of  two  elements:  (i)  payment  for  the  use 
of  money — interest  proper;  and  (2)  indemnity  for 
risk.  Thus,  a  corporation  or  individual  has  to 
pay,  besides  wages,  and  rent,  and  interest  proper 
on  its  capital,  an  indemnity  for  its  risks  and 

Erofits  or  dividends  (if  it  has  stockholders)  on  its 
usiness.  In  economic  thought  the  general  word 
interest  is  generally  used  to  cover  the  indemnity 
for  extra  risks,  and  the  expression  interest  proper 
is  used  for  interest  in  its  narrower  sense  of  the 
ordinary  payment  for  the  use  of  money.  We 
shall  so  use  the  terms  in  this  article. 

We  come  now  to  ask  what  are  the  laws  which 
govern  interest  ?  Interest,  under  competition,  is 
governed,  in  the  first  place,  by  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand.  When  there  is  much  loanable 
capital,  interest  falls ;  where  there  is  much  demand 
for  capital,  interest  rises. 

Says  Professor  Marshall  ("Economics  of  In- 
dustry"): 

Combining  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand  we  get  the  law 
of  the  normal  rate  of  interest,  which  is:   When  the  economic 
conditions  of  a  counlrv  have  been  nearly  uni> 
form  for  a  long  period  of  time,  the  supply  of 
jAWf  of      capital  is  such  that  the  rale  of  interest  which 
Tntjiraat       *^*"  ^  obtained  for  it  is  that  which  has  been 
inwrcn       required  to  cause  this  supply  to  be  forthcom- 
ing; and  the  rate  thus  determined  is  the  nor- 
mal rate.     The  rate  is  in  equilibrium  when  it 
is  Just  that  at  which  the  whole  supply  ot  capital  can  find* 
employment. 

From  this  general  statement  many  minor 
truths  follow.  First,  interest  (including  in  it 
payment  for  risk)  varies  with  the  risk  of  losing 
the  capital  invested.  Where  this  risk  is  at  all 
serious,  interest  grows  very  high.  Unstable 
governments  like  Turkey  or  Egj^pt,  or  *' shaky 
concerns"  or  doubtful  parties  pay  sometimes 
enormous  rates  of  interest.  The  poor  always 
have  to  pay  higher  risks  than  the  rich.  Four  or 
5  per  cent  a  month  (48  and  60  per  cent  a  year) 
are  not  uncommon  rates  in  pawnbrokers'  shops. 
Forty  dollars  are  not  infreijucntly  paid  by  the 
poor  in  a  few  months  for  a  first  loan  of  $20  or  less. 
Second,  interest  varies  with  the  length  of  time 
for  which  the  capital  is  borrowed.  People  want 
proportionate  compensation  for  the  trouble  of 
frequent  transference  of  capital  and  their  risk  of 
being  unable  to  replace  at  once.     Money  on  short- 


time  loans  will  be  often  three  times  long-tiaH 
rates.  Here  again  the  poor,  who  borrow  to  meet 
immediate  necessities,  are  often  at  great  diad- 
vantage.  Third,  interest  tends  to  an  equality  m 
different  trades. 

Says  Professor  Jevons,  in  his  "Primer  of  Po- 
litical Economy": 

The  most  important  fact  about  interest  is  that  it  is  the  mm 
in  one  business  as  in  another.  The  rates  of  pitsfit  <fiffer  m 
much,  it  is  true,  but  this  is  because  the  labor  of  superintcna* 
ence  is  different,  or  because  there  is  greater  risk  in  one  tadi 
than  in  another.  But  the  true  interest  is  the  same,  becsoa 
capital,  being  lent  in  the  form  of  money,  can  be  lent  to  osi 
trade  just  as  eanly  as  to  another.  There  is  nothing  in  drcdt- 
ting  capital  which  fits  it  for  one  trade  more  than  anotha; 
accordingly  it  will  be  lent  to  that  tiada  which  ofleis  evcr« 
little  more  interest  than  other  trades.  Thus  there  is  a  ooo- 
stant  tendency  to  the  equality  of  interest  in  all  btancbec  d 
industry. 

Fourth,  interest  tends  to  obey  the  so-called 
law  of  diminishing  returns  (9.  v.).  As  civilizatioii 
advances,  the  price  for  the  use  of  money  f^,  for 
various  reasons:  (a)  Because  stability  and  ood- 
fidence,  as  a  rule,  increase,  and  less  and  less  of  the 
element  of  payment  for  risk  enters  into  the  pay- 
ment for  money;  (6)  because  as  society  grows 
wealthy  the  supply  of  capital  increases  in  propor- 
tion to  the  demand — how  this  is  modified  we  sluJl 
see  later;  (c)  because  capital  applied  to  land 
already  well  cultivated  causes  in  general  a  lea 
than  proportionate  increase  in  the  return,  or,  as 
we  may  say,  it  will  obtain  a  diminishing  return. 
This  last  element  is  called  by  some  economists 
exclusively  the  law  of  diminishing  return  (9.  v). 
How  all  these  laws  are  modified  by  the  advance  of 
civilization  in  opening  up  new  channels  for  the 
emplo}rment  of  capital  we  shall  in  a  moment  see. 
But  it  is  necessary  to  note  this  law,  for  it  is  made 
much  of  by  writers  like  Edward  Atkinson,  who 
assert  that  capital  is  always  getting  a  less  anid  less 
portion  in  distribution,  and  labor  always  more 
and  more. 

It  is  true  of  interest  as  the  i>rice  paid  for  the 
use  of  capital;  it  is  only  partially  true  of  the 
whole  share  of  capital.  The  latter,  as  we  have 
seen,  includes  interest  proper  and  profit  or  divi- 
dends. Now,  interest  proper  may  decrease  and 
yet  dividends  increase.  A  fall  m  the  current 
rate  of  interest,  says  G.  Bernard  Shaw,  indicates 
rather  "a  tendency  of  the  real  interest  or  share 
of  capital  to  increase.  Current  rates  of  interest 
we  all  know  tend  to  fall  with  increase  of  popula- 
tion ;  yet  at  the  same  time  the  market  value  of 
established  stock  rises  with  increasing  popula- 
tion, rises,  therefore,  as  the  current  rates  fall 
The  current  rate,"  he  says,  "must,  under  present 
conditions,  eventually  fall  to  zero,  and  even  be- 
come 'negative.'  By  that  time  shares  whidi 
now  brincr  in  a  dividend  of  100  per  cent  may  very 
possibly  bring  in  200  or  more." 

Capital,  by  being  invested  in  established 
stocks,  may  thus  be  getting  larger  dividends, 
altho  the  popular  rate  of  mterest  be  falling. 
Again,  tho  the  rate  of  both  dividends  and  popular 
interest  be  falling,  the  return  to  the  wealth  of  a 
few  individuals  may  be  steadily  gaining,  because 
the  amount  of  the  principal  on  which  they  dnw 
grows  rapidly.  Two  per  cent  on  $1,000,000  is 
better  than  i  o  per  cent  on  $  i  ,000.  While  miUkm- 
aires  arc,  as  at  ^^resent,  yearly  adding  milUons  to 
their  principal,  it  is  small  comfort  to  the  poor  to 
be  shown  by  Mr.  Atkinson  that  the  role  of  mterest 
or  even  of  dividends  may  be  slightly  falling. 

Coming  now  to  ask  wnat  are  the  present  rates 
of  interest,  Professor  Jevons,  writmg  in  1878, 
says  ("Primer  of  Political  Economy"): 
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The  rates  of  interest  actually  paid  in  business  vary  very 
much,  from  z  or  a  per  cent,  up  to  50  per  cent  or  more.  When 
the  rate  is  above  s  or  6  per  cent,  it  will  be  to  some  extent 
not  true  interest,  but  compensation  for  the  risk  of  losing  the 
capital  alt^iether.  To  learn  the  true  average  rate  of  interest, 
^re  nuist  inquire  what  is  paid  for  money  lent  to  those  who  are 
sure  to  pay  it  back,  and  who  give  property  in  pledge,  so  that 
there  may  be  no  doubt  about  the  matter.  It  seems  probable 
that  the  true  average  rate  of  interest  in  England  is  at  present 
mbout  4  per  cent,  but  it  varies  in  different  countries,  being 
lower  in  England  and  Holland  than  anywhere  else. 

Says  Professor  Marshall  more  recently  ("Eco- 
nomics of  Industry"): 

The  normal  rate  of  interest  in  England  does  not  seem  likely 
to  deviate  much  from  4  per  cent  for  some  time  to  come;  but 
it  may  be  slowly  altered  by  changes  in  the  field  of  employ- 
ment, while  the  market  rate  of  interest  is  oscillating  rapidly 
up  and  down  on  either  side  of  the  normal  rate  as  a  center. 
...  A  rate  of  8  per  cent  on  sound  investments  has  spread 
like  a  wave  steadily  over  the  greater  part  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can continent;  and  this  is  being  followed  by  waves  of  7  and  of  6 
and  even  5  per  cent  interest  that  have  already  started  on  their 
way  westward  and  southward  from  the  Northern  Atlantic 
States." 

Concerning  the  future,  he  says: 

It  is  difficult  to  forecast  the  distant  future  of  the  rate  of 
interest.  Hitherto  the  progress  of  civilization  has  increased 
the  willingness  to  save  at  a  low  rate.  In  old  countries,  in 
which  men  are  accustomed  to  work  patiently  for  small  gains 
and  to  value  highly  the  possession  of  a  secure  income,  a  low 
rate  of  interest  seems  to  have  little  effect  in  checking  the 
accumulation  of  capital.  In  England,  for  instance,  in  spite  of 
the  low  rate  of  interest,  the  capital  of  the  country  is  increasing 
at  the  average  rate  of  about  £300.000,000  annually:  that  is, 
by  a  little  more  than  a  thirtieth  of  its  total  amount.  If  this 
xate  of  increase  were  sustained  for  400  years,  the  capital 
owned  by  Englishmen  would  be  multiplied  a  millionfold,  and 
in  800  years  a  billionfold.  But  however  high  the  hopes  we 
may  have  of  the  future  progress  of  the  arts  of  production,  we 
cannot  suppose  that  there  will  ever  be  a  field  for  the  profitable 
employment  of  as  much  capital  as  this.  Sooner  or  later  the 
rapid  growth  of  capital  must  increase  the  competition  of 
capital  for  the  aid  of  labor,  and  diminish  the  competition  of 
labor  for  the  aid  of  capital. 

Professor  Marshall  therefore  concludes  that 
the  share  that  capital  may  draw  from  production 
will  probably  tend  to  be  less,  and  so  interest  falls. 
He  thinks,  however,  that  it  will  not  fall  rapidly 
to  a  minimum,  but  fall  slowly,  and  the  rate  of 
fall  become  slower  and  slower  as  it  approaches 
the  minimum.  A  recent  illustration  in  the  United 
States  of  the  lowering  of  interest  is  the  refunding 
in  Feb.,  1897,  of  some  forty  odd  millions  of  ma- 
turing 7  per  cent  bonds  of  the  Lake  Shore  Railway 
in  a  3i  per  cent  100-year  gold  issue  limited  to 
$50,000,000. 

But  it  must  not  be  thought  that  the  problem 
of  interest  will  be  removed  from  the  world  while 
wealth  goes  on  amassing,  as  it  has  in  England  and 
New  York  City,  for  example,  with  the  consecjuent 
increasing  returns  to  the  lortimate  few  in  spite  of 
falHnfi^  interest. 

Indeed,  the  fall  of  interest  accompanied  by 
the  amassing  of  wealth  rather  intensifies  many 
of  the  problems  involved  in  interest,  because 
when  the  rate  of  interest  is  low,  it  takes  a  very 
large  capital  to  produce  the  income  demanded 
by  many  modem  families.  Hence  there  results 
an  increasing  dissatisfaction  with  small  capital 
and  a  more  feverish  and  in  tenser  struggle  to  earn, 
and  perhaps  quite  as  likely  to  inherit  or  by  for- 
tunate speculation  to  acquire  large  fortunes. 
This  very  dissatisfaction  tends  to  induce  a  willing- 
ness on  the  one  hand  to  run  large  risks  and  deal  in 
speculative  interests,  which  makes  interest  a  little 
higher,  and  also  tends  to  create  a  demand  for 
socialistic  and  other  reforms,  which  again  tends 
to  raise  interest  by  making  investments  insecure 
and  profits  imcertain.  Only  very  large  capitals 
and  strong  houses  and  corporations  can  stand 
hard  times  and  low  rates  of  interest.     Thus  in  the 


question  of  the  future  of  interest  is  involved  the 
whole  social  movement. 

All  we  can  do  is  to  note  the  laws  which  at 
present  govern  the  rate  of  interest.  Besides 
those  above  noted,  or,  rather,  as  special  appli- 
cations of  those  laws,  we  may  see 
M^^  that  every  invention  or  discovery 
jH^^^^j^  tends,  for  a  while  at  least,  to  raise 
interest,  because  it  creates  a  new  de- 
mand for  capital  to  put  the  inven- 
tion in  operation.  It  may,  however,  eventually 
lower  interest  because  it  may  enable  men  to 
produce  with  much  less  expensive  plant.  The 
general  tendency  of  invention,  however,  has  been 
to  cheapen  production  by  increasing  the  cost  and 
extent  of  plant  to  enable  the  producer  to  very 
much  increase  the  volume  of  his  product,  and  so 
make  greater  profits  by  selling  at  lower  rates. 
The  invention  of  steam  transportation  has 
cheapened  products,  but  has  enormously  in- 
creased the  demand  for  capital.  Density  of  popu- 
lation, too,  tends  to  increase  the  opportimity  to 
use  capital.  So,  too,  does  the  raising  of  the  stand- 
ard of  living.  Marshall  points  out  that  when  a 
community  begins  to  outgrow  its  primitive  cheap 
buildings  and  demands  expensive  buildings,  the 
demand  for  capital  rises,  and  with  it  the  rate  of 
interest.  One  other  factor  and  a  general  con- 
clusion Marshall  states  in  these  words: 

There  is  also  the  demand  for  the  loan  of  wealth  by  persons 
or  states  who  do  not  intend  to  use  it  productively,  out  who 
mortgage  their  future  incomes  to  enable  them  to  increase 
their  expenditure  in  the  present.  This  part  also  of  the  de- 
mand for  capital  will  be  the  greater  the  lower  the  rate  of 
interest  at  which  loans  can  be  obtained. 

We  see  then  that  the  demand  for  capital  depends  on  the 
numbers  of  the  population,  the  natural  resources  of  the 
country,  the  scope  that  the  arts  of  production  afford  for 
the  employment  of  auxiliary  capital,  and  the  needs  of  unpro- 
ductive constuners. 

PROPOSED    REFORMS 

Such  being  the  main  laws  which  govern  inter- 
est, we  come  now  to  ask  how  they  may  be  used 
for  the  social  good.  The  advantage  of  low  in- 
terest to  a  community  is  apparent.  It  may  in- 
deed be  abused  by  persons  borrowing  when  they 
would  do  better  not  to  borrow;  but  this  is  a 
matter  of  education,  and  is  overbalanced  by  the 
stimulus  which  low  interest  gives  to  production, 
the  employment  of  labor,  and  the  development 
of  natural  resources,  with  all  the  accompanying 
advantages.  Therefore  many  schemes  have  been 
proposeof  looking  to  the  lowering  of  interest.'  The 
oldest  and  seemingly  the  simplest  of  tbdM  is  for 
government  to  enact  laws  forbidding  interest 
above  a  fixed  rate.  This  was  in  the  Middle  Ages,^ 
and  until  recent  times  the  imiversal  custom,  due 
in  part  to  the  medieval  belief  that  interest  was 
wrong  (see  Usury)  ;  and  in  part  to  a  paternal 
theory  of  government,  according  to  which  the 
state  should  aid  the  poor.  To-day  few  believe  in 
this  method.  It  is  seen  that  practically  its  only 
effect  is  to  raise  and  not  lower  the  price.  We 
quote  on  this  point  a  classical  passage  from  J.  S. 
Mill  ("Political Economy,"  Book  V., chap. x.,  }  2) : 

It  is,  however,  a  misapprehension  of  the  causes  which 
influence  commercial  transactions  to  suppose  that  the  rate 
of  interest  is  really  made  lower  by  law  than  it  would  be 
made  by  the  spontaneous  play  of  supply  and  demand.  If 
the  competition  of  borrowers  left  unrestrained  would  raise  the 
rate  of  interest  to  6  per  cent,  this  proves  that  at  5  there  would 
be  a  greater  demand  for  loans  than  there  is  capital  in  the 
market  to  supply.  I(  the  law  in  these  circumstances  permits 
no  interest  beyond  5  per  cent,  there  will  be  some  lenders  who, 
not  choosing  to  disobey  the  law,  and  not  being  in  a  condition 
to  employ  their  capital  otherwise,  will  content  themselves 
with  the  legal  rate;  but  others,  finding  that  in  a  season  of 
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f>rcssing  demand  more  may  be  made  of  their  capiul  by  other 
means  than  they  are  permitted  to  make  by  lending  it.  will 
not  lend  it  at  all;  and  the  loanable  capital,  already  too  imall 
for  the  demand,  will  be  still  further  diminished.  Of  the  dis- 
appointed candidates  there  will  be  many  at  such  periods 
who  must  have  their  necessities  supplied  at  any  price,  and 
these  will  readily  find  a  third  section  of  lenders  who  will 
not  be  averse  to  join  in  a  violation  of  the  law.  either  by  cir- 
cuitous transactions  partaldng  of  the  nature  of  fraud,  or  by 
relying  on  the  honor  of  the  borrower.  The  extra  expense 
of  the  roundabout  mode  of  proceeding,  and  an  equivalent  for 
the  risk  of  non-payment  and  of  legal  penalties,  must  be  paid 
by  the  borrower,  over  and  above  the  extra  interest  which 
would  have  been  required  of  him  by  the  general  state  of  the 
market.  The  laws  which  were  intended  to  lower  the  price 
paid  by  him  for  pecuniary  accommodation  end  thus  in  greatly 
increasing  it.  These  laws  have  also  a  directly  demoralizing 
tendency. 

Such  restriction,  altho  approved  by  Adam  Smithy  has  been 
condemned  by  all  enlightened  persons  since  the  triumphant 
onslaught  made  upon  it  by  Bentham  in  his  "  Letters  on  Usury." 
which  may  still  be  referred  to  as  the  best  extant  writing  on  the 
subject. 

Another  popular  method  for  lowering  the  rate 
of  interest,  agitated  in  the  United  States  since 
the  war,  has  been  the  issue  of  paper  currency 
by  the  government  or  by  some  means  the  in- 
creasing of  the  currency  of  the  country,  thus 
aiming  to  increase  the  amount  of  capital  to  be 
loaned,  and  thus  to  lower  interest.  But  the 
wisdom  or  unwisdom  of  this  depends  wholly  on 
how  it  is  done,  and  so  we  consider  it  under  Ex- 
pansion AND  Contraction  of  Currency.  It 
should  be  noted  here  simply  that  if  the  rate  of 
interest  depend  on  confidence,  as  we  have  stated 
above,  no  amount  of  increase  of  currency  will 
lower  interest,  if  the  currency  be  depreciated  or 
break  public  confidence.  This  is  the  danger  of 
that  plan.  If  this  could  be  avoided,  and  it 
seemed  advisable  for  other  reasons,  it  would 
doubtless  lower  interest. 

A  third  popular  method  for  lowering  interest, 
and  one  recently  much  agitated,  is  for  the  govern- 
ment to  make  loans  to  people  directly  on  security 
of  any  form  of  property.  It  is  said  that  if  the 
government  makes  loans  to  the  bankers  to  furnish 
the  banking  system  of  this  country,  and  out  of 
this  the  bankers  make  large  profit  by  reloaning 
the  money  sometimes  at  high  mterest,  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  govemmen  t  should  not  do  the  same 
by  all  classes,  instead  of  compelling  all  others 
to  go  to  this  one  favored  class  of  money  brokers 
whenever  they  need  to  borrow.  There  have  been 
various  plans  proposed  for  governmental  loans, 
usually  at  2  per  cent.  The  agricultural  class  has 
been  especially  active  in  urging  such  plans,  and 
especially  the  so-called  sub- treasury  plan  (q.  v.), 
by  which  government  should  lend  at  2  per  cent 
on  agricultural  produce  brought  to  appointed 
government  elevators  or  storehouses.  This  is  by 
no  means  a  merely  popular  and  unscientific 
scheme.  At  the  meeting  of  the  American  Eco- 
nomic Association,  Aug.  23-26,  1892,  Professor 
Commons  said  ("Report  of  Proceedings,"  p.  70): 

That  seems  to  me  the  most  scientific  plan  put  forward  by 
any  writer  or  thinker.  .  .  .  The  sub-treasury  will  give  an 
elastic  currency.  I  do  not  want  to  favor  a  scheme  like  this 
on  my  own  responsibility;  but  the  fact  is  that  this  very  scheme 
is  in  operation,  and  has  been  for  about  six  years  in  Russia. 
It  is  not  a  new  thinp  even  in  this  country.  In  colonial  times 
Maryland  and  Virginia  had  a  sub- treasury  plan.  They  had 
warehouses,  where  tobacco  could  be  stored,  and  the  farmer 
was  given  a  certificate,  which  was  legal  tender  throughout  the 
colonies.  It  circulated  as  money,  but  it  did  not  represent 
the  faith  of  the  government;  it  represented  goods  which  were 
stored — just  what  the  farmer  wants  to-day. 

Perhaps  the  only  obstacle  to  the  plan  is  one  of 
administration,  and  the  question  why  the  same 
plan  should  not  be  applied  to  all  commodities  as 
well  as  agricultural,  and  therefore,  when  it  comes 


to  that,  if  there  cannot  be  a  different  tcheme  d 
governmental  socialism,  whereby  interest  shall 
not  be  reduced,  but  practically  abolislied. 

Fearing  that  this  scheme  thus  directly  leadi 
to  socialism,  most  individualists  and  all  conserva- 
tives oppose  it,  and  would  trust  simply  to  the 
competition  of  capitalists  to  lower  mterest,  t 
competition  which  they  say  has  already  loweied 
interest,  so  that  stable  governments  can  now  loss 
money  at  3  per  cent,  and  which  they  say  win 
gradually  still  lower  all  interest,  if  confidence  ii 
not  upset  by  sub-treasury  paper  money  and 
socialistic  schemes. 

To  this  it  is  answered  that  competition  of  capi- 
tal cannot  be  trusted,  because  we  are  having  to- 
day the  combination  of  capitaL  Wherefore  some 
Socialists  would  practically  abolish  interest  bj 
having  all  capital  owned  by  the  nation  or  com- 
munity and  mdividual  wealth  be  obtained  oolr 
by  a  system  of  labor  checks.  (See  Sociausm.) 
A  lara^e  number  of  Socialists,  however,  with  other 
social  reformers  would  not  fistvor  direct  attempti 
to  either  reduce  or  abolish  interest,  but  simply 
by  steadily  expanding  the  sphere  of  the  demo> 
cratic  State  in  and  over  industry  gradually  re- 
duce the  sphere  of  and  demand  for  private  capital, 
and  hence  steadily  reduce  interest  till  it  mially 
fell  to  nil.  The  mere  nationalisation  of  lailroadi, 
it  is  claimed,  would  cut  off  such  a  large  opportu- 
nity for  the  investment  of  money  as  to  leave  no 
adequate  field  for  the  enormous  fortunes  of  to- 
da;yr,  and  so  compel  the  rapid  decline  of  interest 
Still  another  class  of  thinkers  (see  Single  Taz- 
BRs)  believe  that  interest  may  be  lowered  by  free- 
ing land  values,  and  so  making  the  producer  less 
dependent  upon  the  capitalist,  (^ee  Capital; 
Usury,  etc.) 

INTERirATIOHALy  THB:  The  Intematkmal 
was  a  society  attempting  to  unite  the  worldng 
classes  of  all  nations  in  one  socialistic  organisa- 
tion. As  early  as  1840  endeavors  were  made  in 
this  direction,  when  some  German  refugees  in 
London  formed  a  Deutscher  Arbeiter-BildunRSver- 
ein,  later  called  the  Society  of  the  Fraternal  Demo- 
crats, and  aiming  to  unite  all  nationalities.  The 
manifesto  published  by  Marx  and  Engels,  1847- 
48,  aided  the  movement.  The  coming  of  some 
French  workmen  to  the  London  Exhibition  of 
1862  led  to  further  exchange  of  ideas,  and  on 
Sept.  28,  1863,  in  St.  Martin's  Hall,  London, 
a  meeting  was  held  tmder  the  presidency  of 
Professor  Beesly  (q.  v.)  and  the  Intematioiial 
organized. 

Englishmen  were  chosen  as  president,  secre- 
tary, and  treasurer  of  the  general  council;  cor- 
responding secretaries  were  appointed  for  the 
affiliated  countries,  and  Marx  natn- 

v«^.«i«<i,«  rally  received  the  office  for  Germanr. 

Beginnings  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  j.^^  ^^  ^^  Interna- 
tional was  little  defined,  and  thus,  io 
endeavoring  to  unite  the  workers  of  aU  countriei, 
it  came  to  stand  for  variotis  things  in  the  variooi 
countries.  Even  Mazzini  for  a  while  joined  it, 
but  drew  out  when  it  developed  the  materialistie 
socialism  he  opposed.  (See  Mazzini.)  In  Eng* 
land  it  meant  little  more  than  international  tn4e- 
unionism,  and  when  English  workmen  found  thil 
on  the  Continent  it  meant  more  the^  virtually 
left  it.  In  Germany  it  became  socialistic.  (See 
Germany.)  In  France  and  most  Latin  countriei 
it  developed  anarchist-communism.  In  the  Uni- 
ted States  it  had  little  more  than  a  nominal  exift- 
ence.     These  divergences  naturally  proved  ill 
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ness,  but  for  a  while  it  alarmed  all  European 
-nments.  Marx  became  its  real  leader.  He 
i  an  address  in  which  he  dwelt  upon 

rant  prevailing  among  the  working  classes,  want 
had  continued  undiminished  since  1848,  tho  the  prop- 
classes  had  become  more  prosperous.  He  held  it  to 
Mitrovertibly  proved  that  the  perfection  of  machinery, 
ilization  of  science  in  industry  and  agriculture,  the  ex- 
1  of  markets,  artificial  measures  like  colonization  and 
ition^  as  well  as  free  trade,  were  all  unable  to  relieve 
mdition  of  the  laboring  population.  Asking  for  a 
y,  he  found  it  in  cooperative  labor  developed  to  national 
nons  and  promoted  by  State  resources.  But  as  the 
rnin^  and  capitalist  classes  would  be  sure  to  use  their 
al  privileges  for  the  defense  of  their  economic  monopo- 
le  working  classes  must  first  acquire  political  power. 
30ssest  one  element  of  strength,  that  of  numbers,  but 
Ts  without  union  were  of  no  avail,  and  thus  it  was  a 
ount  duty  to  combine  for  mutual  defense  and  offense, 
tariat  of  all  cotmtries,  unite!  "  ended  the  address. 

e  European  governments  began  to  take 
L  The  first  congress  was  to  have  been  held 
•ussels,  but  was  not  allowed,  and  another 
rence  was  held  instead  in  London.  The  first 
»ngress  was  held  at  Geneva  in  1866,  sixty 
ates  being  present,  and  the  second  at  Lau- 
5,  Switzerland,  in  1867.  The  spirit  at  this 
ess  was  more  radical,  as  in  the  words  with 
I  the  president  closed  the  congress:  **We 
no  more  governments,  for  governments  op- 
us by  taxes ;  we  want  no  armies,  for  armies 
icre  and  murder  us ;  we  want  no  religion,  for 
>n  chokes  the  understanding." 
counin,  the  Russian  apostle  of  nihilism,  joined 
itemational  and  fought  with  Marx  for  the 
rship.  Marx  and  his  friends  desired  a  revo- 
i  to  be  conducted  by  the  orderly  political 
re  of  the  state  and  the  use  of  the  state  to 
Dp  communism.  Bakounin  desired  to  plant 
lunism  on  the  ruins  of  the  state.  For  a 
his  fierv  leadership  carried  the  mass  of  the 
>ers  with  him.  particularly  in  Italy,  France, 
:h  Switzerland,  and  Belgium.  Germany  fa- 
the  Marxist  policy,  and  in  1869  the  Social 
►cratic  Party  was  formed  on  its  lines.  In 
the  congress  was  to  have  been  held  in  Paris, 
his  was  prevented  by  the  Franco-German 
a  war  wnich  the  International  strenuously 
meed.  The  revolutionary  spirit  gave  birth 
5  uprising  of  the  Paris  Commune  (q.  v.),  tho 
itemational  was  not  directly  connected  with 
f  arx  found  that  this  anarchist  element  must 
ppressed,  and  the  General  Council  arranged 
ve  the  congress  of  1872  held  at  The  Hague, 
where  Bakounin  could  not  easily 
I  v^  come,  as  he  was  in  Switzerland  and 
would  have  been  arrested  in  passing 
through  either  Germany  or  France, 
result,  the  Marxist  party  triumphed  at  The 
e,  and  removed  the  seat  of  the  General  Coun- 
New  York  City  to  avoid  the  machinations  of 
imin.  The  Bakoiminists,  however,  repudi- 
The  Hag[ue  congress  and  held  another  at 
^a,  claiming  to  represent  the  true  Intema- 
..  The  movement  thus  divided  soon  came 
end  both  in  Europe  and  America.  For  a 
the  "autonomists,'  as  the  Bakounin  faction 
I  themselves,  kept  up  a  fiery  agitation,  cre- 
«veral  uprisings  in  Southern  Europe,  and  in 
atin  countries  had  the  majority  of  the  or- 
ation with  them.  But  suppressed  by  the 
!,  and  unable  to  effect  solid  organization, 
[ally  after  the  death  of  Bakounin  in  1876, 
arty  died  as  an  organization,  its  members, 
^er,  becoming  the  modem  anarchist-com- 
tts  of  Europe.  (See  Anarchism.) 
I  Marxist  movement  has  passed  into  the 


Social  Democratic  parties,  formed  first  in  Ger- 
many and  later  in  even  the  Latin  countries  on 
Marxist  lines,  the  Socialist  congresses  being  the 
real  representatives  of  the  Intemational  tOMlay. 
(See  Socialism.) 

In  the  United  States,  the  Intemational  was  at 
first,  as  in  England,  considered  a  mere  union  of 
organized  lahoT  in  all  countries,  and  many 
American  trade-imionists  joined  it, 
United  BUtm  ^^^  delegates  were  sent  to  some  of 
its  European  congresses  as  in  1867 
at  Basle.  Numerous  branches  were 
formed  in  America,  but  never  took  root.  After 
the  removal  of  the  General  Council  to  New  York 
in  1872,  the  struggle  between  the  anarchists  and 
the  Socialists  reappeared  on  the  new  shores.  In 
1877  the  Socialists  took  the  name  of  the  Socialist 
Labor  Party,  and  left  the  Intemational  practical- 
ly to  the  anarchist-communists,  the  trade-union 
element  having  abandoned  it  long  before.  The 
Socialists,  however,  did  not  whofly  leave  it  till 
after  the  arrival  in  this  country  of  John  Most  in 
1882  and  the  final  separation  in  1885.  Among 
the  anarchist-communists  two  separate  societies 
developed,  the  I.  W.  P.  A.  (Intemational  Work- 
ing People's  Association)  and  the  I.  W.  A.  (Inter- 
national Workman's  Association),  the  latter  being 
less  violent  and  emphasizing  education.  (See 
Anarchism.)  Both  organizations  have  disap- 
peared (see  Anarchism),  but  their  spirit  has 
produced  montunents  in  this  country  like  the  so- 
called  anarchist  movement  in  Chicago  and  the 
various  gatherings  and  deeds  of  anarchists. 

Rbpbrbncbs:  Villetard's  Histoire  de  VInUrnationaU  (1871); 
Rblc's  History  of  Socialism,  See  also  Socialism ;  Anarch- 
ism. 

INTERKATIOHAL  ARBITRATIOH:  No  great 

movement  has  more  to  show  in  the  way  of  accom- 
plished facts  than  that  for  the  substitution  of 
arbitration  for  war  in  the  settlement  of  intema- 
tional controversies.  A  himdred  years  ago  almost 
nothing  had  been  done  in  the  way  of  the  prac- 
tical application  of  the  principle  of  arbitration. 
Theoretically,  the  subject  had  been  ably  treated 
by  the  great  publicists  of  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries — ^Hugo  Grotius,  William 
Penn,  the  Abb^  de  St.  Pierre,  Immanuel  Kant, 
and  others — ^but  as  between  sovereign,  independ- 
ent nations  the  practise  of  arbitration  was  almost 
imknown. 

At  the  opening  of  the  nineteenth  centuxv,  how- 
ever, a  new  era  of  arbitration  began.  The  Jay 
Treaty,  negotiated  in  1794,  provi<fed  for  the  set- 
tlement, by  mixed  commissions,  of  three  dis- 
puted questions  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain.  These  settlements  were  the  be- 
ginning of  an  interesting  series  of  arbitrations, 
which  nave  within  the  last  generation  increased 
in  ntunber  almost  in  a  geometric  ratio.  Up  to 
1850  onlv  about  thirt>r  mtemational  controver- 
sies had  been  adjusted  in  this  way,  the  U.  S.  and 
Great  Britain  leading  in  the  matter.  By  the  end 
of  the  century  the  number  of  arbitrations  had  in- 
creased to  more  than  two  hundred.  Over  sixty 
of  these  settlements  occurred  in  the  decade  from 
1890  to  1000,  an  average  of  more  than  six  a  year 
for  the  whole  ten  years.  These  arbitrations  cov- 
ered disputes  of  nearly  ever^  conceivable  Idnd, 
from  great  boundarv  questions  down  to  mere 
claims  for  pecuniary  damage.  In  not  one  of  these 
cases  was  the  award  made  oy  the  arbitrators  ever 
rejected.  The  public  faith  and  honor  of  the  na- 
tions was  fotmdf  sufficient  alwayti  to  secure  obedi- 
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ence  to  the  decree  of  the  arbitrator  or  the  tem- 
porary tribtmal. 

During  the  second  half  of  the  century  nearly 
all  of  the  civilized  governments  went  on  recora, 
through  their  padiaments,  as  favoring  the  gen- 
eral application  of  the  principle  of  arbitration  to 
the  settlement  of  international  controversies.  In 
a  number  of  cases  this  approv^al  was  by  practical- 
ly unanimous  vote. 

The  setting  up  of  the  Permanent  International 
Court  of  Arbitration  by  the  Hague  Conference 
was  not  an  accident.  Ali  of  the  great  peace- 
makers of  the  century — Dr.  Worcester,  Dr.  Chan- 
ning,  Charles  Sumner,  Elihu  Burritt,  Richard 
Cobden,  John  Bright.  Henry  Richard,  Victor 
Hugo,  and  others — had  pleaded  for  a  court  of  this 
character.  When  the  Hague  Conference  met,  in 
1899,  this  plea  of  the  peacemakers,  reiterated  by 
the  International  Peace  Congress,  the  Interparli- 
amentary Union,  the  Mohonk  Conference^  and 
other  similar  organizations,  had  become  so  pow- 
erful and  the  undisputed  success  of  arbitration  in 
practise  had  become  so  great  that  the  conference 
saw  that  the  logical  thing  to  do  was  to  incorporate 
arbitration  into  a  general  system  to  take  the  place 
of  the  temporary  tribunals,  which  had  previously 
been  created  for  disputes  as  they  arose.  The 
result  was  the  setting  up  of  the  Hague  Court,  to 
which  twenty-six  powers  are  parties.  The  court 
is  comix)sed  of  seventy-six  judges ^  each  nation 
being  entitled  to  not  more  than  four  representa- 
tives in  the  tribunal. 

This  international  tribunal  was  successfully 
inaugurated  in  1902  by  a  reference  to  it  by  the 
governments  of  the  U,  S.  and  of  Mexico  of 
the  long-standing  Pious-Fund  contro- 
_l  ^^  versy.  Three  other  controversies — 
^^  the  Japanese  House  Tax  case,  the 
Venezuela  Preferential  Payment  case, 
and  the  difference  between  Great  Britain  and 
France  as  to  the  treaty  rights  in  Muscat — have 
been  successfully  adjudicated  by  the  court,  which 
is  now  thoroughly  established  in  the  confidence 
of  the  nations  as  the  proper  medium  for  the  ad- 
justment of  any  controversy  which  may  hereafter 
arise  among  the  signatory  powers.  The  court 
has  been  further  strengthened  and  its  perma- 
nency assured  by  the  conclusion  of  special  treaties 
of  obligatorjr  arbitration  stipulating  reference  of 
disputes  to  its  jurisdiction.  The  tirst  of  these 
treaties  was  that  concluded  between  Great 
Britain  and  France  on  Oct,  14,  1903,  Since  that 
time  thirty-eight  similar  treaties  have  been 
signed  between  the  European  nations,  two  and 
two,  and  six  between  South  American  countries 
or  South  American  and  European  nations.  Two 
of  these  treaties,  those  between  Denmark  and 
the  Netherlands  and  Denmark  and  Italy,  are 
without  limitations  of  any  kind.  One  of  them, 
the  Danish- Portuguese,  is  drawn  for  ten  years, 
but  is  otherwise  unlimited.  The  Norwegian-' 
Swedish  treaty  is  concluded  for  a  period  of  ten 
years,  and  provides  that  questions  of  honor  or 
vital  interest^  should  they  arise,  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  a  preliminary  investigation  by  the 
Hagfue  Court.  The  rest  of  them  run  for  five 
years  and  stipulate  reference  to  the  Hague  Court 
only  of  questions  of  a  judicial  order  and  disputes 
arising  about  the  application  or  interpretation  of 
treaties. 

The  international  arbitration  movement  has 
made  steady  and  substantial  progress  the  past 
year.  The  various  organizations  working  for  the 
pacific  settlement  of  mtematiooal  disputes  and 


the  ultimate  extinction  of  war — ^the  peace 
cieties,  the  p>eace  congresses,  national  and  in- 
temational,  the  Interparliamentary  Uoion,  the 
International  Law  Association,  the  Klohonk  Coo- 
ference,  and  other  kindred  bodies^have  all  en- 
larged and  strengthened  their  forces. 

The  National  Peace  Congress,  held  in  New 
York  in  April  last  and  attended  by  more  than  t 
thousand  representatives  from  no  le^  than  thirty- 
eight  states,  among  whom  were  some  of  the  most 
eminent  men  of  the  nation,  was  the  greatest 
arbitration  and  peace  demonstration  ever  hdd, 
and  revealed  in  an  unexpected  measure  the  ex- 
traordinary hold  which  the  ideals  of  arbitration 
and  peace  have  taken  upon  the  masses  of  the 
people  and  even  upon  the  national  authorities. 

The  number  of  treaties  of  obligatory  arbitra- 
tion concluded  by  the  nations,  two  and  two,  hss 
increased  to  forty-five,  the  last  of  these  being  the 
Dani^*- Portuguese  Treaty,  signed  in  March,  1907. 
This  treaty,  as  stated  above,  is  to  hjd 
t>»..T.f      ^^^  ^^^  years  and  stipulates  the  refei5*^B 
bS±SS       ^"^^  ^^  ^^^  Hague  Court  of  all  dt»9 
putes  between  the  two  govemmentSj 
whatever  may  be  their  nature.     Bui 
this  is  the  only  treatv  of  its  kind  negotiated  dur- 
ing the  past  year,     'f  he  movement  which  has  led 
to  the  signing  of  these  forty-five   treaties    has 
practically  spent  itself,  most  of  the    important 
powers  having  concluded  w4th    other    countries 
from  ten  to  twelve  conventions  of  this  character. 
It  is  not  Hkely   that  many  more   if  any  such 
treaties  will  be  made,  the  demand  of  the  civilized 
peoples   now   being   for  something   much   more 
general  than  these  limited  conventions. 

No  new  cases  of  controversy  have  been  red 
to  the  Hague  Court  during  1907.  The  reason  U 
this  has  not  been,  as  has  been  suggested,  dist 
of  the  court  or  decline  of  interest  in  the  princij^ 
of  arbitration.  The  contrary  is  true;  the  spirit 
which  has  created  the  practise  of  arbitration  be- 
tween nations,  and  given  it  such  remarkable  de- 
velopment in  the  last  generation,  has  grown  so 
strong  that  the  nations  are  living  in  a  new^  atti- 
tude toward  one  another,  and  the  result  is  that 
either  there  are  no  serious  controversies,  or  such 
as  arise  are  speedily  and  amicably  settled  through 
the  ordinary'-  channels  of  diplomacy.  The  reac- 
tion of  the  arbitration  movement  upon  diplo- 
macy has.  indeed,  been  very  remarkable,  and 
what  was  once  not  unjustly  considered  to  bean 
agency  for  the  fomenting  of  strife  and  war  has 
become  now  one  of  the  most  trustworthy  and 
settled  agencies  for  the  preservation  and  promo 
tion  of  peace.  Modem  diplomacy  has  neaHy 
done  with  war. 

International  visits,  like  that  of  Secretary 
Root  to  South  America »  or  of  the  European 
heads  of  go%^erament  to  one  another,  have  now 
become  a  part  of  the  fixt  international  order  of 
the  day.  Exchange  of  visits  between  French 
and  English  statesmen  and  men  of  affairs,  be- 
tween British  and  German  editors,  and  between 
business  organizations  of  different  countries^  can- 
not do  othenvise  than  remove  prejudices,  eradi- 
cate causes  of  misunderstanding,  and  thus  dimin- 
ish conflicts  of  a  kind  which  require  the  services 
of  arbitration  courts.  Out  of  this  exchan^  of 
visits,  and  to  promote  further  intercourse  of  the 
same  kind,  an  Association  for  International  Con- 
cilia  tion  has  been  formed  by  Baron  d'Estoor- 
nelles  de  Constant  of  the  French  Senate.  A 
branch  of  this  association  has  l:>een  recently 
created  in  the  U,  S,,  and  it  is  proposed  that 
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jiches  shall  be  established  as  rapidly  as 
!  in  all  the  countries  of  the  worla.  This 
tion  movement  goes  even  deeper  than 
itration  movement,  and  just  in  propor- 
it  expands  and  grows  will  the  arbitration 
ites  become  less  and  less  frequent,  because 
•wing  spirit  of  conciliation  will  greatly 
ti  international  controversies, 
de  of  the  Hague  Court  there  has  been 
iiring  1907  in  the  way  of  arbitration.  A 
es  of  boundary  delimitation  and  of  the 
lent  of  pecuniary  claims,  mostly  of  some 
tanding,  have  been  concluded  during  the 
id  a  few  are  still  pending.     But  of  serious 

arbitration  there  have  been  none.  And 
not  surprise  us  if  the  Hague  Court  finds 

do  in  the  near  future, 
ing  recently  has  advanced  the  cause  of 
bional  friendship  and  peace  more,  prob- 
han  the  third  International  American 
nee,  which  met  at  Rio  Janeiro  in  July, 
The  result  of  this  conference  has  been 
iply  to  reassert  and  emphasize  the  con- 
I  of  the  second  Pan-American  Congress 
•d  to  arbitration,  but  also  to  create  what 
irery  evidence  of  being  a  permanent  in- 
»nal  union  of  the  American  republics, 
trganization  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Ameri- 
publics  and  the  provision  for  it  of  a  i>er- 

and  worthy  home  in  our  national  capital 
en  the  twenty-one  states  of  the  Western 
n  organ  through  which  all  their  common 
s  and  their  differences  may  hereafter 
sssfully  treated  and  adjusted  in  the  spirit 
ce  and  friendly  concert.  The  result  is 
be  a  lessening  of  the  causes  of  contention 
these  states,  and  the  establishment  of 
mong  them  on  a  much  more  permanent 
movable  foundation.  The  influence  of 
a-American  union  in  hastening  the  cre- 
:  a  similar  larger  union  of  the  nations  of 
Id  is  sure  to  be  very  powerful.     The  world 

longer  move  in  halves;  and  what  the 
1  hemisphere  has  already  done  for  itself 
to  be  realized  at  no  distant  date  between 

hemispheres. 

g[reat  international  event  of  1007,  how- 
,  of  course,  the  meeting  of  tne  second 
\remmental  Conference  at  The  Hague. 
e  in  this,  for  the  first  time  in  human  his- 
1  assembly  of  representatives  of  all  the 
*d  governments  of  the  globe,  with  the 

of  promoting  a  larger  spirit  of  friendly 
tion  among  them  all,  with  a  view  to  their 
lal  and  common  welfare  and  the  main- 

of  general  peace  among  them  hereafter, 
the  important  subjects  on  the  program 
conference  which  is  receiving  large  and 
attention,  is  that  of  the  improvement  of 
the  convention  for  the  pacific  settle- 
ment     of     international     disputes, 
drawn  by  the  first  Hague  Confer- 
ence in  1899,  and  the  enlargement 
of  the  scope  and  powers  of  the  per- 

Intemational  Tribunal  of  Arbitration. 
«  many  months,  and  possibly  some  years, 
he  full  effects  of  this  second  Hague  Con- 
will  appear.  Whatever  may  or  may  not 
1  regard  to  the  urgent  question  of  limita- 
armaments,  it  is  already  a  foregone  con- 
that  the  system  of  the  pacific  settlement 
noversies  among  the  nations,  and  of  the 
loe  of  occasions  of  controversy,  will  be 
1    and    improved.     This    will,    without 


doubt,  advance  the  general  cause  of  the  world's 
peace  very  greatly,  and  will  entitle  the  year  1907 
to  be  ranked  as  one  of  the  great  years  in  the 
social  and  political  progress  of  the  world. 

Benjamin  P.  Trubblood. 

XNTERKATIOHAL  ARBITRATION  LEAGUE: 

Secretary,  W.  R.  Cremer,  M.  P.,  11  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields,  London,  W.  C,  England.  (See  Interna- 
tional Arbitration.) 

interk  atiohal     arbitratioh     and 

PEACE  ASSOCIATION:  Secretary,  J.  F.  Gieen,  41 
Outer  Temple,  London,  W.  C,  England.  (See  In- 
ternational Arbitration.) 

INTERNATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  LABOR 
LEGISLATION:  An  international  association 
founded  at  Paris,  1900,  to  promote  progressive 
industrial  legislation  in  all  nations  and  interna^ 
tional  knowledge  as  to  labor  laws,  with  a  perma- 
nent secretaryship  and  bureau  at  Basel,  Switzer- 
land. 

In  1876  Colonel  Emil  Prey,  a  president  of  the  Swiss  republic, 
and  known  in  America  as  a  volunteer  in  the  Civil  War.  and  a 
Swiss  minister  to  the  United  States,  suggested  that  interna- 
tional conventions  establish  uniform  conditions  of  labor  in  all 
industrial  countries;  but  when,  in  188 1.  the  National  Council  of 
Switzerland  voted  to  begin  negotiations  with  other  countries, 
the  responses  were  all  imfavorable.  Of  subsequent  attempts 
to  secure  an  international  agreement  the  most  memorable 
is  that  of  the  German  emperor  in  1890.  Propositions  regard- 
ing the  regulation  of  the  hours  of  labor,  the  work  of  women 
and  children,  etc.,  were  discussed  by  the  delegates  without 
leading  to  an  agreement. 

In  1897  the  Swiss  council  again  opened  negotiations  with 
other  governments,  but  without  notable  success,  and  in  Sep- 
tember of  that  year  the  Swiss  Worldngmen's  Association  took 
the  initiative  in  calling  a  conference  in  Zurich  to  which  it  in- 
vited economists,  government  officials,  and  others.  At  this 
conference  was  developed  the  project  of  an  international 
labor  bureau  of  a  semiprivate  character.  At  the  Paris 
Exposition  of  1900,  among  the  remarkable  congresses  on 
social  economy  was  one  for  the  legal  protection  m  working 
men.  At  this  congress  was  founded  toe  International  Asso- 
ciation for  Labor  Legislation,  with  a  permanent  secretauryship. 
and  bureau  in  Switzerland. 

While  the  International  Labor  Bureau  opened 
in  Basel  May  i,  1 901,  is  not  a  full-fledged  govern- 
ment bureau  like  that  of  the  International  Postal 
Union  and  other  international  offices  in  Switzer- 
land, it  is  already  supported  in  large  part  by  gov- 
ernment appropriations,  including  $200  yearly 
from  the  U.  S.  Congress,  and  governmental  par- 
ticipation is  of  increasing  importance  in  its  work. 
The  staff  of  the  bureau  consists  of  the  director. 
Prof.  Stephen  Bauer,  a  secretary,  an  assistant,  a 
translator,  a  librarian,  and  a  clerk.  The  office 
aims  to  be  an  international  bureau  of  information 
in  respect  of  labor  le^slation,  and  its  activity  lies 
chiefly  in  the  collection  and  publication  of  such 
information.  Beginning  in  1902,  it  has  issued  a 
monthly  bulletin  averaging  fifty  pages  each  and 
containing  four  departments :  I.  Laws,  ordinances, 
and  regulations  of  all  countries  affecting  labor 
(text  in  full,  abridged  or  digested  according  to 
relative  importance) .  II.  Parliamentary  proceed- 
ings, including  bills.  III.  Resolutions  of  national 
and  international  congresses.  IV.  Bibliography 
on  labor.  Preceding  these  departments  in  eacn 
issue  is  an  introductory  summary  and  analysis  of 
the  contents  by  Secretary  Bauer. 

Besides  the  bulletin  on  current  legislation,  the 
bureau  has  published  the  proceedings  of  the  In- 
ternational Association  and  also  several  special 
reports.  Meetings  are  also  held  of  the  general 
committee  of  the  association  composed  of  d^egates 
from  each  of  the  national  sections  and  govern- 
ments.   The  Swiss  Government  has  al8o<:^led  in- 
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temational  conferences  on  industrial  subjects  at 
the  instigation  of  the  association .  Members  of  the 
association  also  were  instrumental  in  procuring 
a  treaty  in  1904  between  France  and  Italy,  where- 
by Italy  agreed  to  reduce  the  hours  in  manufac- 
tories and  to  adequately  inspect  them;  while 
France  agreed  to  treat  Italian  workmen  equally 
with  French  in  accident  insurance,  and  better  to 
protect  Italian  children  in  France.  The  associa- 
tion hopes  for  other  such  treaties.  The  questions 
thus  far  chiefly  agitated  have  been;  child  labor, 
the  prevention  of  night-work  for  women  and  of 
the  use  of  yellow  phosphorus  in  the  manufacture 
of  matches*  Action  has  been  conservative,  so 
that  even  countries  the  least  industrially  pro- 
gressive can  adopt  the  legislation  and  thus  by 
raising  their  standard  remove  the  competition  of 
their  low  conditions,  and  therefore  free  more 
progressive  countries  to  enact  more  advanced 
laws.  National  sections  ha%^e  been  formed  in 
Switzerland »  France,  Germany,  Austria,  Ital^y, 
Belgium,  Netherlands,  Hungary,  Great  Britain 
(1906),  and  the  U.  S,  (1907).  'The  Bulletin  of 
the  association  now  appears  in  French  and  Ger- 
man and  English.  See  American  Association 
FOR  Labor  Legislation.  Address:  Interna- 
tional Labor  Bureau,  Stephen  Bauer,  secretary, 
Basel,  Switzerland. 

miERW ATIONAL  BUREAU  OF  THE  AMER- 
ICAN REPUBLICS;  Established  in  1890  by  the 
First  International  Conference  of  American  Re- 
publics, which  assembled  in  Washington,  and  was 
presided  over  by  James  G.  Blaine.  It  was  de- 
scribed as  a  '* Bureau  of  Information/'  to  bring 
about  a  new  era  in  the  material  relations  of  the 
American  republics.  But  when  Elihu  Root  be- 
came Secretary  of  State,  he  recognized  that  some- 
thing should  be  done  on  new  and  broader  lines 
to  bring  about  closer  diplomatic,  commercial,  and 
social  relations  between  the  United  States  and 
her  sister  American  republics.  It  was,  therefore, 
decided  by  the  administration  that  Mr.  Root 
should  make  a  tour  of  South  America  and  that 
at  the  Third  Pan-American  Conference,  held  in 
Rio  de  Janeiro  in  the  summer  of  1906,  steps  should 
be  taken  to  reorganise  the  International  Bureau 
and  enlarge  its  scope  and  usefulness.  This  was 
done  and  the  main  purposes  of  the  bureau  are 
now  as  follows: 

r.  To  ccympile  and  distnbute  oommercia]  infonrkation  and 
pre^cLrcL  commercial  reports. 

2.  To  compile  and  classify  infommtion  respecting  the 
treaties  and  conventions  between  the  American  republics  and 
between  the  latter  and  non-American  states. 

J,  To  supply  information  on  educational  matters, 

4.  To  prcmire  rejiorts  on  que^itiona  assig^ned  to  it  by  resolu" 
tioni  of  tne  Intematjonal  American  Conferences. 

5.  To  assist  in  obtaining  the  lutiflcation  of  the  resolutiofis 
atid  conventiooii  adopted  by  the  cotiferences. 

The  following  shows  something  of  the  work 
done: 

t*  During  the  first  five  months  of  1907  the  bureau  received 
marly  6,000  letters  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  asking  for 
tpocific  and  important  information,  and  there  were  sent  out 
DAirly  6,000  letters  giving  careful  answers. 

*,  Aside  from  these,  there  were  received  over  *.ooo  letters 
requesting  printed  ndatter^  and  there  were  distributed  over 
6ot00o  bulletins,  handbooks,  pamphlets »  and  circulars, 

3.  Each  month  the  bureau  sends  out  10,000  bulletins,  of 
not  Jess  than  »oo  pages  each,  which  contain  all  the  latest 
descriptive  and  statistical  information  concerning  the  com- 
meroeand  trade  and  the  industrial  development  of  the  twenty- 
one  American  republics, 

4.  Handbooks,  averaging  3 00  to  400  pagm;  each,  on  the 
principal  American  countries  have  already  been  published 
or  are  in  process  of  preparation,  which  arc  distributed  free  or 
Bi  A  charge  covering  simply  the  cost  of  printing  and  paper. 


5,  Pamphlets  and  circulars  cotitaimrig  accurate  inforsa 
tion  in  relation  to  mining,  immigration,  tariff,  and  land  bv^ 
reports  of  coniiukr  officers,  article  and  addresses  by  dipi» 
mats  or  specialists  about  the  various  counuics  aiid  iMr 
characteristics  are  published  and  cystributed  where  ttwyitf 
do  the  most  good. 

Address:  The  Director,  Pan- American  Bo- 
reau,  3  Jacksori  Place,  Washin^on.  D.  C, 

nfTERNATIOITAL  COOPERATIVE  ALU- 
AIVCE:  Organ i zed  in  1894,  to  further  the  growtli 
and  knowledge  of  cooperation  in  all  cctuntnc*. 
It  has  held  international  congresses  in  Lorn" 
(1895).  Paris  (i8g6),  Delft  (1897),  Paris  {u 
Manchester  (1902),  Budapest  (roo4).  It 
now  559  affiliated  societies  m  all  the  main  E( 
pean  countries,  the  English  colonies,  and  dP 
United  States.  Secretary  s  address:  6  Bloorasbury 
Square*  London,  W.  C. 

mTERNATIOWAL    COUHCII,     OF     WOU 

THE :  A  federation  of  national  councils  of  won 
organized  in  Washington,  D.  C,  18S8.      It  mo 
every  five  years  and  has  held  meetings  at  Chic 
T&i^^,  London    1899,  Berlin    1904    (this   meeti 
being  followed  by  an  International  Congress  1 
Women).     Its  main  objects  are:  (i)  to  promote 
unity,  mutual  tinderstanding,  and  trust  between 
the  women  workers  of  all  nations;  (2)  to  provide 
a  medium  of  communication;  (3)  to  give  oppo 
tunity  for  the  women  workers  of  all  nations  \ 
unite  on  certain  general  lines  of  work  such  1 
they  may  decide  on  from  time  to  time  and  wh 
they  believe  i^nll  further  the  application  of 
Golden  Rtdc  to  society,  custom,  and  law  all  1 
world  over.     President,   the  Countess   of  Ah 
deen ;  secretary,  Mrs.  Ogilvie  Gordon,  i   Rubii 
Terrace,  Aberdeen,  N.  S* 

m TERKATIOHAL  STATISTICAL  raSTITDTB: 

Established  in  London,  i8Sj;.  Object:  to  ooni- 
pare  the  work  and  method  of  statistical  inquiry  in 
different  States,  and  to  deal  with  such  objects  as 
emi^ation  and  immigration,  foreign  trade,  vital 
statistics,  etc.  Meetings  have  been  held  at  Rome, 
Paris,  Vienna,  Chicago,  Berne,  St.  Petersbiir|. 
Christ iania,  Budapest,  Berlin,  and  London.    U 

Eublishes  a  Bulletin,  Rome.  Italy.  The  mem* 
ership  is  limited  to  a  10.  President,  Dr  Kxd 
Theodor  von  Mama-Stemegg;  General  secretarf. 
Senator  Luigi  Bodio,  Italian  Commissioner-Gea- 
eral  of  Emigration  at  Rome. 

fflTERPARLIAMEHTARY  UHIOW  AITO  PAR- 
LIAMEIfT,  THE:    An  international  organi^atii 
composed  of  the  members  of  any  national  legisll 
ture.     It   holds   annual   conferences  to   consid 
questions  of  world-wide  or  international  imp 
tance. 

Mr.  Cremer,  an  English  trade-union  leader, 
elected  to  Parliament  in  1885,  drafted  in  18871 
petition  addressed  to  the  president  and  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  and  signed  by  254  members 
of  Parli amenta  urging  the  U,  S.  to  take  steps 
tow^ard  an  arbitration  treaty  with  Great  Britain 
With  this  he  came  to  the  V.  S.  and  received  i 
favorable  hearing,  tho  immediate  action  was  i 
possible,  and  then  went  to  France  to  urge  a  sinnl 
far  treaty  between  France.  Great  Britain,  and  tT ' 
U.  S.  At  a  meeting  held  to  consider  this, 
twenty-five  members  of  the  French  Nations! 
Legislature  and  nine  members  of  Parliament,  it 
was  v*oted  to  hold  a  conference  during  the  VT 
Fair  in  Paris  in  18891  ^  which  the  memt 
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parliaments  should  be  invited.  On  Jtine 
89,  that  conference  was  held,  and  zoo  mem- 
7ere  present,  members  of  the  national  legis- 
s  of  France,  England,  Belgium,  Hungary, 
Norway,  and  the  U.  S.  On  the  next  day, 
ustin  R.  Whiting,  of  St.  Clair,  Mich.,  the 
epresentative  from  the  U.  S.  Congress,  pre- 
,  the  following  resolution  was  unanimously 
ed,   on    motion  of    Marquis    Pandolfi,  of 

irther  interparliamentary  reunions  shall 
Dlace  each  year  in  one  of  the  cities  of  the 
IS  countries  represented  at  the  conference, 
ext  meeting  shall  be  at  London." 
ong  the  members  were :  Mr.  Stanhope,  Mr. 
tr,  Mr.  Burt,  in  Parliament;  Jules  Simon, 
included  peace  between  France  and  Ger- 
;  M.  Frederic  Passy  and  M.  Bourgeois, 
«r  for  foreign  affairs  at  Paris. 

resolution  to  hold  periodical  conferences 
le  vital  act  of  that  assembly.     It  gave  birth 

Interparliamentary  Union ;  that  union  has 
:en  the  Hague  Court  as  its  first-bom,  and  an 
ational  congress  as  its  second  child. 

union  has  held  fourteen  sessions  at  the 
pal  capitals  of  Europe:  Paris,  London,  Ber- 
wome,  Budapest,  Vienna,  Brussels,  The 
i,  Christiania,  Berne,  and  in   1904   at  St. 

Mo.  It  has  now  over  2,000  members  from 
jr-three  countries,  and  is  becoming  a  world 

(ras  the  St.  Louis  conference  of  this  union 
led  to  the  Second  Hague  Conference  (see 
NATIONAL  Arbitration),  and  at  the  Brus- 
nferenceof  1905,  Mr.  Richard  Bartholdt,  of 
►uis,  as  president  of  the  American  dele^^a- 
>n  Aug.  29,  1905,  proposed  the  formation 
•ermanent  international  parliament.  This 
avorably  received.  Count  Apponyi  and 
lis  Pandolfi  advanced  the  idea  of  transform- 
e  Interparliamentary  Union  into  an  official 
1  of  an  unofficial  international  house  of 
entatives. 

Europe  parliaments  have  had  little  power 
ntemational  relations,  and  this  step  will 
liem  more  power.  That  such  an  intema- 
parliament  will'  be  formed  is  considered 
I,  the  only  question  being  as  to  its  form  and 
3. 

,  special  session  of  the  union  held  in  London 
6,  a  commission  reported  in  favor  of  con- 
?  the  Second  Hague  Conference  into  a  per- 
it  body  to  convene  periodically  and  upon  its 
otion ;  second,  in  favor  of  the  codification  of 
V  of  nations;  and  third,  for  the  grantin|^  of 
ction  to  international  courts  of  arbitration, 
zh  classes  of  controversies  as  are  included 
.ties  of  arbitration.  Mr.  Bartholdt  made  a 
1  in  favor  of  national  appropriations  in  aid 
mational  arbitration  which  met  with  some 
tion    in   the   executive   council,  but  was 

enthusiastically  by  the  conference.  A 
1  by  Congressman  John  S.  Williams  in  fa- 
the  payment  of  fixed  salaries  to  the  mem- 
:  the  Hague  Court  could  not  be  acted  upon, 
as  well  received.  Mr.  William  J.  Bryan 
Uized  the  thought  of  the  conference  in  favor 
Teaty  of  arbitration  including  in  its  field 
ary  claims.  The  commission  had  thought 
>  leave  this  out.  But  when  Mr.  Bryan  had 
d  the  conference  was  a  unit  on  this  point, 

question  of  converting  the  Second  Hague 
ence  into  a  permanent  body,  and  in  favor 
treaty  of  arfcitration  grantmg  the  Hague 


Court  the  right  to  try  and  finally  to  determine  all 
such  questions  as  are  specified  in  the  treaty  of 
arbitration,  and  the  rignt  to  try  in  the  first  in- 
stance all  questions  of  fact,  the  parties  being  at 
liberty  to  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  court 
in  the  questions  not  specified  as  arbitrable. 

Baron  d'Estoumelles  introduced  the  foUowing 
resolution,  which  was  adopted: 

The  Interparliamentary  Conference  believes  that  the  in- 
crease of  naval  and  military  expenses  wUch  already  weighs 
heavily  Upon  the  world  is  universally  recognised  as  intoler- 
able, and  therefore  expresses  the  wish  that  the  question  of 
limitation  of  armaments  be  placed  on  the  program  of  the 
forthcoming  conference  at  The  Hague. 

IRELAND:  Claimed  as  a  portion  of  the  United 
Kingdom  since  its  conquest  by  the  Enelish  in  the 
twelfth  century,  but  with  its  own  Parliament 
tmtil  z8oi. 

I.  Statistics 

The  area  of  Ireland  is  33,360  sq.  m.,  with  a  pop- 
ulation (1905)  of  4,391,543,  a  decrease  since  zooi 
of  67,232.  The  number  of  emigrants  from  Ire- 
land in  1903  was  40,659.  Prom  185 1  to  1903  the 
emigrants  were  2,058,907  males  and  1,902,104 
females. 

The  number  of  inhabited  houses  was  858,158  in 
1 901,  a  decrease  of  12,420,  or  1.4  per  cent.  The 
coimtry  is  divided  into  four  provinces.  The  chief 
cities  are:  Dublin,  pof).  290,638;  Belfast,  349,180; 
Cork*,  76,122;  Limerick,  38,151;  Londonderry, 
39,802. 

Of  the  population  3,308,661,  or  74.2  percent,  are 
Roman  Catholics  (a  decrease  of  6.;^  per  cent  since 
1 89 1) ;  13.03  per  cent  are  Episcopalians,  and  10  per 
cent  are  Presb3rterians  and  Methodists. 

According  to  "  The  Banking  and  Railwav  Statis- 
tics, Ireland,  for  1005,"  deposits  and  casl^  balances 
in  joint  stock  banks  steadily  increased  from  ;C29,- 
370,000  on  Dec.  31,  1885,  to  £45.432,000,  1905, 
tho  £683,000  less  than  that  for  Dec.  31,  1904. 
Estimated  balances  in  post-office  savings-baAks 
increased  from  £2,438,000  on  Dec.  31,  1885,  to 
£10,230,000  on  Dec.  31,  1905.  Deposits  in  trus- 
tee savings-banks  increased  from  £1,081,000  in 
1885  to  £2,462,000  in  1905.  There  are  2,734 
miles  of  railway. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  Irish  Land  Com- 
missioners (1906),  from  Aug.  i,  1881,  to  March  31, 
X 906,  there  had  been  360,  i^ 5  judicial  rents  fixt  for 
a  first  statutory  term,  with  an  average  reduction 
of  20.7  per  cent. ;  70,803  cases  had  been  dismissed; 
120.215  cases  had  been  fixt  for  a  second  statu- 
tory term,  with  an  average  reduction  of  19.9  per 
cent  on  first- term  rents,  and  1 7,737  cases  had  been 
dismissed. 

Under  the  Land  Purchase  Act  of  1881  there 
had  been  731  advances  to  tenants  amounting  to 
£240,801;  under  the  acts  of  1885-88,  25,367  ad- 
vances amoimting  to  £9,992,536;  under  the  acts 
1891-96,  46,398  advances  amounting  to  £13,- 
096,386.  Under  the  1903  Land  Act  there  had 
been  5,300  applications,  representing £991,553,  of 
which  4,468  were  provisionally  sanctioned  to  the 
amount  of  £826,220,  and  45  applications  had  been 
dismissed.  The  Estates  Commissioners  reported 
that  from  Nov.  i,  1903,  to  March  31,  1905,  the  ap- 
plications for  advances  had  been  received  from 
3,596  estates. 

n.  Govemment 

The  chief  executive  in  Ireland  is  the  Viceroy  or 
Lord  Lieutenant  (the  Earl  of  Aberdeen),  assisted 
by  a  Chief  Secretary,  the  Lord  CbanoeUor  Qt 
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Ireland,  the  Attorney-General,  and  a  Privy  Coun- 
ciL  The  Lord  Lieutenant  has  charge  of  the  Irish 
Constabulary  and  is  responsible  for  the  peace. 
The  Chief  Secretary  is  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  but  also  as  Chief  Secretary  for  Ire- 
land is  directly  responsible  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons for  the  acts  of  the  Irish  Administration. 
There  is  also  a  separate  Local  Government 
Board,  a  Board  of  Public  Works  (the  main  finan- 
cial agent  of  the  government),  a  Board  of  Trade, 
a  Board  of  National  Education,  and  a  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  other  industries  and 
technical  instruction »  created  in  1899.  (Vice- 
President  of  this  board,  the  Rt.  Hon.  Horace 
Plunkett.) 

For  the  policy  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, see  special  article,  Irish  Agricultural 
Development, 

Ireland  is  represented  in  the  Parliament  of  the 
United  Kingdom  by  38  representative  peers  and 
103  members  elected  by  691,423  electors.  The 
present  Irish  members  of  Parliament  (1907)  are, 
82  Nationalists,  15  Conservatives,  3  Liberals,  and 
3  Liberal  Unionists, 

County  Councils  are  established  for  every  ad- 
ministrative district,  the  members  being  elected 
hy  popular  suiTrage.  Municipal  Corporations 
and  Rural  District  Councils  complete  the  local 
administrative  powers. 

in.  Social  Reform 

Social  reform  in  Ireland  is  inextricably  bound 
up  with  the  past.     Divided  from  early  times  be- 
tween warring  kings  and  numerous  clans,  Ireland 
was  easily  conquered  by  the  English  under  Henry 
n.  in  the  twelfth  century,  altho  the  subjection 
was  long  only  nominal.     When  Henry  VI 11.  at- 
tempted   to    introduce    Protestantism    into    the 
island  there  were  repeated  revolts,  ending  in  sup- 
pression and  the  bestowal  of  the  lands  of  the 
rebellious  chiefs  among  Scotch  and  EngUsh  Protes- 
tants.    In  1641  the  Irish  rose  in  re- 
^l^^jjy^     volt  and  massacred  the  Protestants, 
'^^^^     but  were  severely  punished  by  Crom- 
well in    1649,  and   Protestants  were 
established  in  the  confiscated  lands  of  Ulster.    At 
the   Revolution,  the   Irish  Catholics  siding  with 
James  II,,  and  the  Protestants  with  William  and 
Mary,  the  struggle  ended  in  1692,  when  the  tri- 
umph  of  the  Orange  Party  again  was  accom- 

f}anied  by  excessive  punishment.  Secret  revo- 
utionary  societies  existed  still,  and  a  serious 
revolt  occurred  in  1798.  In  1801,  however,  the 
Irish  Parliament  voted  the  final  union  with 
Great  Britain,  and  Ireland's  Parliament  ceased  to 
sit.  Emmet's  insurrection  was  easily  supprest 
in  1803,  but  the  emancipation  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  had  to  be  granted  in  1829,  and 
the  "tithe  war"  compromised  in  1838.  O'Con- 
nell's  agitation  for  repeal  collapsed  in  1843,  and 
the  revolution  of  1848  was  put  down.  But  the 
Fenian  Brotherhood  arose  in  1858,  with,  it  was 
claimed,  80,000  adherents  in  the  United  States, 
Riots  could  be  supprest,  but  agitation  went  on. 
In  1869  the  Irish  (AngUcan)  Church  was  dis- 
established. In  1870  the  land  cmestion  devel- 
oped. In  1873  the  Home  Rule  Party  was  de- 
veloped. For  this,  see  special  article.  Irish 
Home  Rule. 

Until  recently  this  movement  has  left  little 
opportunity  for  the  development  of  social  re- 
form on  other  lines.  Michael  Davitt  (g.  r.)  alone 
of  the  prominent  Irish  leaders  was  an  out-and-  ^ 


out  land  nationalizer.  Trade-imionism  begas 
early  in  Ireland,  but  died  out  in  the  famiiie 
years.  In  1894  an  Irish  Trade*Union  Congress 
was  held  and  twelve  congresses  have  followed, 
attended  (1906)  by  some  100  delegates,  repre- 
senting 80,000, 

The  creation  of  the  Agricultural  and  Technical 
Instruction  Department  has  secured  the  ap- 
pointment of  women  factory  inspectors,  and 
mduced  every  important  public  body  in  Ire- 
land to  adopt  the  Fair  Wages  Clause.  Now  it 
is  agitating  works  committees  in  place  of  con- 
tractors. 

There  are  Labor  groups  on  the  Dublin  Corpo- 
ration and  in  most  other  towns.  At  the  tirst 
council  elections,  in  1899,  Cork  returned  no  fewer 
than  twelve  Labor  men,  several  of  them  defeating 
official  Nationalist  League  candidates. 

Cooperation  has  had  some  little  development. 
(See  Cooperation;  on  other  points,  see  Temper- 
ance;  Model  VtLLACEs,  etc.) 

A  new  Nationalist  movement  has  now  arisen  in 
connection  with  the  revival  of  the  Gaelic  language 
and  literature.  A  Gaelic  Union  was  formed  in 
the  eighties  and  in  1893  the  Gaelic  League.  To^ 
day  it  has  300  branches  in  Ireland  and  several  in 
England,  including  one  with  3,000  members  in 
Lo ndon .  I ts  5  imple  Lessons  are  subscribed  for  bj 
150,000  peofile. 

The  Irish  Industries  movement  is  practicaUy  & 
branch  of  the  League  ivork.  It  aims  at  both 
securing  preference  for  the  use  of  *' home-made" 
manufactures  and  the  improvement  of  their 
quaUtv.  Its  annual  exhibition  of  Irish-made 
goods  in  London,  starting  a  few  years  ago  in  a 
very  small  way,  has  grown  to  the  great  **  Aonac/* 
or  fair,  held  Nov.  ist  to  3d  at  the  Westminster 
Horticulttural  Hall.  A  permanent  London  cen- 
ter for  the  sale  of  Irish  goods  and  literature  had 
just  previously  been  opened  at  26  Ludgate  HilL 
The  League  has  several  organs,  notably  Sinn 
Fein  (We  Ourselves);  The  Leader  (Dublin),  a 
weekly  review  of  literature,  art,  and  industries^ 
which  has  ably  engineered  the  industrial  revival; 
and  the  Irish  Peasant. 

The  most  significant  features  of  the  movement 
are  that  it  tends  to  unite  north  and  south,  and 
that  it  bases  its  nationalism  on  an  enthusi- 
asm for  self'development,  rather  than  mere  po- 
litical antagonisms*  altho  it  is  not  less,  but  in- 
deed more  nationalist  than  the  Parliamentarian 
Party. 

IRISH     AGRICULTURAL     DEVELOPMENT: 

When  a  new  governments  with  new  ideas  upon 
the  Irish  problem,  is  on  the  eve  of  what  is  ap 
parently  destined  to  be  a  long  spell  of  power, 
time  is  apt  for  a  sort  of  national  stock-takings  i 
that  we  can  fix  a  point  from  which  to  measure  1 ' 
ground  gained  or  lost  during  the  next  few  yea 
Such  a  stock-taking  cannot,  of  course,  be  attemp 
ed  here,  but  a  few  of  the  salient  facts— facts  < 
the  kind  that  count  in  summing  up  a  natiofl 
progressordecline^raay  be  mentioned;  and  tha 
who  keep  their  eye  on  the  aspect  of  Ireland 
resented  hy  these  facts  will,  in  my  judgme 
get  an  adequate  notion  of  the  real  position  of  the 
country. 

Regarding,  as  I  do,  the  willingness  of  Irishmen 
to  take  their  own  tasks  upon  their  own  shoulders 
as  the  only  true  criterion  of  their  true  prog 
turn  first  to  the  cooperative  movement,  inau_ 
rated  fourteen  years  ago.  By  this  movemi 
Irish  farmers  were  awakened  to  the  fact  that  the 
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agricultural  wealth  of  the  country  was  being  ex- 
ploited by  outsiders,  and  that  the  Irish  prooucer 
was  being  reduced  to  the  position  of  the  man  who 
did  the  hardest  work  and  who  got  the  smallest 
reward.  They  were  bidden  to  organize  them- 
selves for  distributive  as  well  as  for  productive 
purposes,  isuid,  as  time  went  on,  for  some  purposes 
not  directly  agricultural  at  all  but  auxiliary  to  a 
well-balanced  rural  economy.  The  task  of  get- 
ting a  hearing  for  these  doctrines — a  task  of  which 
I  have  given  some  account  in  my  "Ireland  in  the 
New  Century,"  was  no  easy  one;  but  the  fact  that 
we  are  able,  after  fourteen  years  of  work,  to  point 
to  a  body  of  863  cooperative  societies,  scattered 
thickly  over  the  whole  map  of  Ireland,  and  com- 
prising a  membership  of  over  90,000,  is  sufficient 
evidence  that  the  seeds  of  cooperative  enterprise 
fell  on  good  soil.  ' 

Most  of  the  societies  are  for  dairy  work,  others 
are  agricultural;  rural  banks  of  the  Raiffeisen 
system  have  had  a  most  gratifying  and  valuable 
success,  and  now  number  236;  and 
Acrloaltim  societies  for  dealine:  in  poultry,  and 
^^"""^  eggs,  in  honey,  and,  more  lately,  in 
products  of  cottage  industry,  such 
as  the  artistic  handicrafts,  are  showing  them- 
selves vigorous  branches  from  the  main  stem. 
The  influence  of  all  these  societies  in  the  training 
of  mind  and  character  is  probably  their  most  im- 
portant function,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
founders  of  industrial  cooperation.  New  inter- 
ests, new  ambitions,  are  necessarily  awakened  by 
the  sight  of  the  new  horizons  which  are  at  once 
opened  out  when  the  man  who  often  was  practi- 
cally a  mere  field  laborer  (whether  he  owned  his 
fields  or  not)  became  a  member  of  a  business  or- 
ganization, dealing  both  in  the  fruits  of  his  labor 
and  in  the  material  for  their  production,  and  help- 
ing him  to  dispose  of  the  first  and  to  acquire  the 
second  on  terms  he  had  never  dreamt  of  before. 

In  this  way  it  is  clear  that  the  work  done  in  ex- 
tending the  cooperative  movement  over  rural 
Ireland  formed  an  admirable  preparation  for  the 
introduction  of  the  technical  instruction  in  agri- 
culture and  the  allied  industries,  facilities  for 
which  were  almost  wholly  lacking  in  Ireland  until 
the  fotmdation,  in  1899,  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction.  This  de- 
partment, it  may  be  observed,  is  not  a  bureau- 
cratic institution,  working  independently  of  the 
cooperation  of  the  people  for  whose  sake  it  exists. 
It  has  to  submit  its  plans  to  councils  so  con- 
stituted that  members  elected  by  the  local  govern- 
ment bodies  are  in  a  considerable  majority ;  and 
the  cooperation  of  the  local  government  bodies 
themselves  (county  and  urban  councils)  is  essen- 
tial to  the  working  of  the  various  schemes.  The 
results  of  about  six  years  of  work  in  the  direction 
of  establishing  schemes  of  technical  instruction 
(agricultural  and  industrial)  may  be  judged  from 
the  following  details: 

In  1 900-1,  out  of  33  counties  in  Ireland,  there 
were  3  employing  tramed  instructors  in  agricul- 
ture; now  (1905-6)  there  are  22.  There  were  3 
employing  instructors  in  poultry-keeping;  there 
are  now  jo,  and  we  have  506  stations  for  distribu- 
ting settm^  of  eggs  of  pure  breeds.  One  county 
employed  itinerant  instructors  in  butter-making; 
24  do  so  at  present.  In  horticulture,  none  were 
taking  part,  and  now  we  have  ai.  Experimental 
and  demonstration  plots  for  showing  the  results 
of  various  methods  of  manuring,  tillage,  etc.,  have 
risen  from  nil  to  2,475. 

In  fifty-three  of  tne  urban  centers  in  Ireland, 


technical  schools  have  been  established  by  the 

department  where  none  existed  before,  and  over 

8,000  pupils  are  receiving  instruction 

Teohnieal    "^  them.     In  addition,  a  large  num- 

TfiMtwiit^ftw  ^^  o^  ^*y  secondary  schools  have 

added  technical  instruction  to  their 

curriculum  and  have  been  aided  to 

equip  laboratories  for  this  purpose.     The  total 

number  of  pupils  attending  technical  schools  and 

classes  of  all  kinds  in  urban  centers  in  1905-6 

was  over  20,000.     In  190 1-2  there  were  about 

1,300. 

These  results  are  satisfactory.  They  testify 
amply  to  the  willingness  of  the  Irish  people  to 
adapt  themselves  and  their  industries  to  modem 
conditions.  They  would  be  much  more  strikinc^ 
were  it  not  for  two  deficiencies,  both  of  which  I 
hope  we  are  to  see  gradually  remedied — lack  of 
trained  teachers  and  lack  of  funds. 

I  have  elsewhere  defined  it  as  the  purpose  of 
the  department  "to  assist  in  developmg  our 
agricultural  and  industrial  life  by  providmg  prac- 
tical education  for  the  rising  generation,  and  by 
assisting  our  workers  by  means  of  useful  informa- 
tion and  technical  advice,  illustrated  and  en- 
forced, wherever  necessary,  by  practical  demon- 
stration." 

It  is  not  a  showy  program,  but  it  is,  I  believe, 
sound  foundation  work  for  the  future.  It  does 
not  aim  at  doing  things  for  Ireland  so  much  as  at 
putting  Ireland  in  the  way  of  doing;  them  for  her- 
self. The  key-stone  of  our  system  is  the  preserva- 
tion of  self-respect  and  the  sense  of  personal  re- 
sponsibility among  the  people.  If  we  can  win  on 
these  lines  it  will  be  a  victory  indeed.  If  not,  I 
fear  that  no  other  program  of  work  could  afford 
anything  better  than  some  temporary  disguise 
of  Ireland's  failure  to  hold  her  own  under  the 
conditions  of  modem  life  and  work. 

Horace  Plunkett, 
Vice-President  of  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Technical  instruction,  Dublin. 

IRISH  HOME  RULE:  An  effort  begun  in  1870 
to  secure  for  Ireland  the  right  of  legislation  for 
herself  in  a  parliament  of  her  own.  It  is  averred 
that  in  1 155  Pope  Hadrian  handed  Ireland  over 
to  Henry  11.  as  an  English  dependency,  in  consid- 
eration that  some  of  the  revenue  should  go  to  the 
Holy  See.  From  that  time  to  the  Act  of  Union 
(1800)  England  asserted  through  Irish  wars  and 
in  continual  claims,  a  right  to  govern  Ireland. 
For  many  years,  however,  Ireland  had  her  own 
parliament,  till  in  1800  it  was  cajoled  or  bribed 
into  its  own  destruction,  and  the  Act  of  Union 
made  no  recognition  of  the  Irish  nationality.  In 
1834  O'Connell  (q.  v.)  commenced  his  agitation  to 
have  the  Act  of  Union  repealed,  but  this  move- 
ment failed  in  1848. 

After  years  of  desultory  agitation  and  Fenian 
conspiracies,  Gladstone  in  1869  carried  through 
Parliament  a  bill  for  Church  disestablishment  in 
Ireland  and  gave  hope  of  land  reforms. 

In  1870  a  "Home  Government  Associatioh  of 
Ireland"  was  formed  in  Dublin  by  Irishmen  of 
various  religious  and  political  beliefs.  Its  object 
was  declared  to  be  "the  obtaining  of  a  distmct 
parliament  for  Ireland  to  regulate  her  internal 
affairs,  while  leaving  to  the  Imperial  Parliament 
all  questions  affecting  the  colonies,  foreign  rela- 
tions, and  the  stability  of  the  empire. 

Constitutional  agitation  began,  and  in  the 
bye  elections  several  Home  Rulers  were  elected  to 
Parliament,  including  the  main  leader  of  the 
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movement,  Isaac  Butt.  In  i  S73  the  organization 
became  the  Irish  Home  Rule  League »  and  in 
1874  sixty  Home  Rulers  were  elected  to  Parlia- 
ment, who  on  Irish  questions  acted  as  an  inde- 
pendent party.  In  1875  Pamell  was  elected  to 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  by  his  policy  of  ob- 
struction occasioned  widespread  discussion  of 
Irish  questions.  In  1879  Butt  died,  and  Pamell 
became  president  of  the  Irish  Land  League,  and 
the  land  question  was  made  the  main  issue.     In 

1880  there  were  68  Home  Rulers  elected,  but  in 

1 88 1  Pameirs  radicalism  caused  William  Shaw, 
who  had  succeeded  Butt,  to  withdraw  from  the 
Home  Rule  Party,  The  Irish  National  Lea^e 
was  formed  in  i88i»  under  Parneirs  lead,  com* 
bining  the  aims  of  the  Home  Rulers  and  of  the 
Land  League,  In  1885  the  **  Nationalists"  re- 
turned 85  out  of  103  Irish  representatives  to  Par- 
liament, and  held  the  balance  of  power. 

Government  without  the  Nationalists  seemed 
impossible.  In  1S86  Gladstone  brought  in  his 
famous  Home  Rule  Bill.  Parnell  accepted  the 
bilL  but  many  Liberals  refused  to  follow.  They 
took  the  name  of  Liberal  Unionists  and,  allied 
with  the  Conservatives,  defeated  the  bill,  343  to 
313  (93  Liberals  voting  against  it).  In  this  elec- 
tion the  Conservatives  and  Unionists  gained  a 
majority  of  113,  tho  the  Home  Rulers  elected  84 
members  out  of  103.  Home  rule  became  a  burn- 
ing question.  In  18^0-91  Parnell  was  named  as 
corespondent  in  a  divorce  case.  Gladstone  re- 
quested Pamell  to  withdraw  from  the  leadership 
of  his  party,  and  on  his  declining,  a  large  number 
of  his  followers  were  alienated,  Pamell  died  in 
1 891,  and  Justin  McCarthy  was  chosen  leader,  but 
dissension  was  continued.  In  1892  the  Liberals 
gained  a  majority  of  40*  and  in  1893  Gladstone 
mtroduced  another  home  rule  bilL  It  was  carried , 
101  to  267,  but  was  thrown  out  by  the  House  of 
Lords.  Gladstone  resigned  and  Lord  Rosebery 
formed  a  ministry^  nominally  but  not  actively  in 
favor  of  home  rule.  It  lasted  till  1895  when 
the  Conserv^atives  came  into  power. 

The  Home  Rulers  being  divided  and  the  Lib- 
erals doubtful,  the  government  tried  to  meet  the 
question  by  a  land  purchase  act,  and,  in  1894,  by  a 
local  government  bilL     (See  Ireland.) 

The  Boer  War  seemed  to  revive  the  Irish 
National  cause,  and  in  hjoo  the  warring  factions 
united,  elected  John  E.  Redmond  as  their  leader 
and  elected  81  Nationalists  to  Parliament,  with  a 
program  of  blocking  legislation  till  their  claims 
were  heard. 

In  1905  the  Nationalist  Congress  at  Dublin  was 
attended  by  2, $00  delegates. 

The  proceedinga  at  the  Nationalist  Cooventtoo  held  in 
Ihiblin,  I>ec,  6,  1005.  were  aittendcd  by  about  3,50o  delegates 
fpotn  brainches  of  ttw  United  Irish  League,  and  were  nrnde 
specially  intefcsting  by  the  political  situation  in  England. 
The  following  resolution  was  carried  unanimously:  *'  That  this 
convention  adopts  and  reaffirms  the  niotioii  moved  by  Mr. 
J,  Redmond  in  the  House  of  Cotnmons  on  Feb.  so*  1005, 
namely,  '  That  the  present  system  of  government  in  treland 
is  in  opposition  to  the  will  of  the  Irish  people  and  gives  them 
no  voioe  in  the  management  of  their  own  afTairs;  that  the 
system  is  consequently  ineffective  and  extravagantly  costly, 
does  not  enjoy  the  conndencc  of  any  section  of  the  population, 
is  productive  of  universal  discontent  and  unrest,  and  bas 
proved  to  be  incapable  of  satisfactorily  promoting  the  material 
and  intellectiial  progress  of  the  people';  that  the  whole 
Liberal  Party,  by  voting  for  that  resolution.  pledRcd  them- 
selves as  a  p^y  in  the  most  solemn  way  to  undertake  at  the 
earliest  pmcticable  moment  the  removal  of  the  monstrous 
system  so  condemned,  and  the  substitution  in  its  place  of  a 
system  of  government  giving  to  the  Irish  people  power  to 
manage  the  ailairs  of  Ireland:  and  we  hereby  solemnly  assert 
that  no  new  system  of  government  for  Ireland  will  be  accepted 
as  satisfactory  or  win  prove  effective  esEcept  a  legislative 
KSSembly,  freely  elected  and  rsprewDtibtive  of  tbe  people^ 


with  power  to  make  laws  for  Ireland*  and  an  executive  q;ovcre> 
meat  responsible  to  that  assembly;  and  this  ootivcatuoii  de- 
clares that  the  Irish  National  Party  csmnot  enter  into  alliaoGe 
with  or  give  permanent  support  to  any  English  party  or 
government  which  does  not  make  the  question  of  ^aatix^ 
such  an  assembly  and  executive  to  Ireland  a  cardinal  point  ia 
its  program* 

In  the  general  election  in  Dec,  1906,  there  wcit 
elected  83  Nationalists,  An  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  the  House  of  Commons  is  pledged  to 
some  form  of  home  rule>  A  small  but  influen- 
tial section  of  the  Unionist  Party  seems  incUned 
to  accept  the  situation  frankly.  Even  Ulst^ 
sends  a  minority  of  Unionists  to  Parliament. 

Many  believe  that  the  day  of  Irish  home  rule 
is  at  hand. 

R£FRRSNCEs:  McCarthy.  Th4f  Cast  for  Home  RmU  (iS^j); 
Dicey,  EnglnHd's  Casf  against  Home  Rult  (1&87);  Glad- 
stone, Special  Asptcis  of  the  Irish  Qiustion  (1890);  PoUoIl 
Home  Ruie  and  Imperial  Sovereignty  (1890);  Refonmerr 
Year  Book  Annual. 

IRON  AHD  STEEL  mDUSTRY:  This  industry, 
owing  to  its  importance  in  itself,  in  the  number 
of  men  employed,  capital  invested,  and  value  of 
product,  and  also  owing  to  the  relation  of  its 
product  to  very  many  other  industries,  occupies 
a  foremost  place  in  economic  importance,  we 
have  heen  said  to  be  living  in  an  age  of  steel. 
In  its  large  relations  it  is,  howev^er,  a  modem  in- 
dustry, tho  iron  was  known  and  manufactured  in 
rude  ways  in  ancient  times.  But  the  process 
of  puddling  and  rolling,  invented  by  Henry  Colt 
in  1784,  the  employment  of  the  hot  blast  by  Neil* 
son.  of  Glasgow,  in  1S30,  and,  above  all.  the  in- 
troduction of  the  Bessemer  process  of  making 
steel  (patented  in  1S56)  have  revolutionized  the 
iron  industry. 

In  the  United  States  a  foundry  blast-fumaoe 
was  established  at  Lynn,  Mass.,  in  1643,  Iron 
had  been  manufactured  in  Virginia  before  this. 
Connecticut  made  steel  in  1656.  By  1750,  how- 
ever,  Pennsylvania  led,  exporting  2,358  tons  of 
iron  in  1772.  The  tirst  iron  foundry  at  Pitts- 
burg w^as  established  in  1803.  In  1840  the  in- 
troduction of  bituminous  and  anthracite  coal  in 
the  blast-furnace  wholly  changed  the  industr 
The  manufacture  of  charcoal  iron  has  since  4 
dined  in  Pennsylvania.  In  i860  there  were  6^ 
establishments  engaged  in  this  industry.  Be 
semer  steel  was  first  manufactured  in  any  qua 
tity  in  the  U.  S.  in  1867,  The  Siemens-Martm 
or  open-hearth  process  appeared  in  1869, 

Growth  or  Iron  aki>  Stbbl  Ikditstiiy  in  tub  U.  S.\ 


1850 

i860. ..'.., 
1870. . , . . , 
tSBo, .. . . . 
1890, ,- . . . 

1900 

J905 
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808 
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396,567.68s 
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941,071,093 
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7t.a66.6. 
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ao.478^7 
ai.Sio.i   ,j 
29.053.9*7 


-S7 , 

II 


The  growth  of  the  industry  in  the  U.  S.  seems 
almost  without  limit. 

The  U.  S.  has  for  some  years  produced  m* 
pig  iron  than  any  other  country  in  the  worl 
In  1870  its  production  was  only  1,833,000  ton!, 
but  by  1890  it  had  an  annual  output  of  8,845.000 
tons  and  had  wrested  tirst  place  irom  Great  Brit- 
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FoNNAOB  Production  in  thb  U.  S. 

annual  reports  of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel 
Association] 
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'  Kegs  of  zoo  pounds. 


in   1905  it  produced  22,992,380  tons, 

[xreat  Britain  s  9,593,000  tons  and  Ger- 

10,700,000.     But  in  the  production  of 

re  has  been  still  greater  growth  relative 

to  other  countries.     The  U.  S.  pro- 

^     duced  in   1870  only  68,750  tons  of 

crude  steel;  in   1880,   1,247,335;  ^ 

1900,  10,188,329;  and  in  1905,  20,- 

surpassing  the  combined  product  of 
ritain,  Germany,  France,  and  Belgium. 
S.  Steel  Corporation,  organized  with  a 
ation  of  $1,000,000,000,  shows  the  im- 
j  of  this  industry.  It  had  (1904)  149  steel 
dth  an  annual  capacity  of  9,000,000  tons 
2d  work;  78  blast-furnaces,  with  a  capac- 
,500,000  tons  of  pig  iron;  18,000  coke- 
,  71,000  acres  of  co^  lands,  30,000  acres 
oke  re^on,  70  per  cent  of  the  ore-mines 
Supenor,  125  large  vessels  on  the  lakes; 
Dyees  number  over  100,000. 
•f  its  most  recent  extensions  is  Gary,  the 
town"  of  the  Indiana  Steel  Company,  an 
y  of  the  U.   S.  Steel  Trust.     Of  6,000 

I  the  southern  shores  of  Lake  Michigan, 
,Tes  will  be  occupied  by  the  works,  the 
er  by  the  work-people;  15,000  men  and 

II  be  ultimately  employed.  The  plant 
capable  of  handling  5,000,000  tons  of  ore 
um,  with  its  equivalent  of  2,500,000  tons 

an  amount  approximately  equal  to  the 
utput  of  France  or  Russia.  It  will  in- 
erything  re<}uired  for  dealing  with  ore  to 

products,  mcluding  16  blast-furnaces, 
•hearth  steel -furnaces  of  60  tons  capacity, 

usual  mills  for  slabbing  and  blooming; 
ail,  and  plate  mills,  rolled  sections,  and 
it   mills.     In    1905    the   trust  produced 

cent  of  the  U.  S.  product  of  pig  iron  and 
steel  ingots. 


World  Product 
In  thousands  of  metric  tons 
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1  Including  Luxembuxs. 


*  Excluding  Finland. 


One  of  the  characteristics  of  the  iron  and  steel 
industry  is  the  economy  of  larj^e  production,  and 
therefore  its  consolidation  in  large  plants.  The 
fore^^oing  table  shows  a  lessening  number  of  es- 
tablishments in  the  U.  S.  In  1900,  of  the  zo,- 
685,000  tons  of  steel  manufactured  in  the  U.  S., 
6,431,000  came  from  Pennsylvania,  1,8x3,000 
from  Ohio,  and  1,961,000  from  Illinois.  In  the 
U.  S.  in  1095  10,041,375  tons  of  steel  were  manu- 
factured oy  the  Bessemer  process  and  8,971,376 
by  the  open-hearth.  In  Germany  about  two 
thirds  of  the  product  is  Bessemer;  m  Great  Brit- 
ain two  thiros  of  the  product  was  by  the  open- 
hearth. 

The  iron  industry  has  seen  many  contests  be- 
tween employers  and  employees.  (See  Strikes; 
Homestead  Strike.)  Labor  organization  in 
this  industry  in  the  IT.  S.  conmienced  with  the 
Sons  of  Vulcan,  organized  in  18^8;  but  the  great 
organization  has  been  the  Amalgamated  Associ- 
ation of  Iron  and  Steel  Workers  {q.  v.),  dating 
from  1874. 

In  England  the  Friendly  Society  of  Iron 
Founders  (Molders)  is  the  oldest  large  trade-union 
in  England  still  existent,  having  l^n  organized 
in  1809.  It  had,  m  1904,  18,248 
w^^i^fr.i^.  members,  and  is  a  leading  union  of 
Tnd^-VniOBf  ^^^  ^j^^  friendly  society  type.  The 
Associated  Society  of  Iron  and  Steel 
Workers,  established  in  i86a,  had,  in  1904, 
11,031  members,  and  is  best  kaown  for  its 
steady  advocacy  of  the  sliding  scale  (q.  v.).  The 
more  progressive  British  Sted  Smelters'  Associ- 
ation, established  in  1886,  originally  a  Scotch 
union,  is  extending  all  over  the  kingdom.  The 
Associated  Iron  Molders  of  Scotland,  established 
in  1 83 1,  had,  in  1904,  7,536  members.  The  United 
Society  of  Boiler  Makers  and  Iron  Shipbmlders, 
established  the  next  year,  had,  in  1890,  33,926 
members. 

In  Germany  in  1904  the  unions  in  the  metal 
and  engineering  trades  had  47,307  members- 
more  than  those  in  any  other  branch  of  industry. 

Rbpbrbncbs:  The  UtdUd  SuUgs  in  At  TvmOUth  CtfulMfV.  b/ 
Leroy  Beaulieu  (1906):  Tht  Romance  cf  SUti,  by  H.  N. 
Casson  (a  series  of  articles  in  Munsty's  Magagim),  1907. 

IROHS,  ICARTIH:  Knight  of  Labor-  bom 
Dundee,  Scotland,  1833.  Came  to  the  United 
States  in  1846  friendless  and  penniless,  and  be- 
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came  apprentice  in  a  machine-shop.  Gradually 
accumulating  his  earnings  he  opened  a  i^rocery 
store  in  New  Orleans,  but  failing,  returned  to  his 
trade  in  Lexington.  Ky.  In  1885  he  joined  the 
Knights  of  Labor,  As  chairman  of  the  Executive 
Board  of  D,  A.  No.  10 1 ,  K.  of  L..  he  ordered  and 
led  the  great  railroad  strike  of  1 886  on  the  Gould 
system  (see  Strikes).  The  strike  failed,  and 
after  various  struggles  Irons  died  in  want  and 
suffering  near  Waco,  Texas*  1901. 

IRRIGATION:  American  irrigation  is  so  old 
that  its  history  fade*;  away  in  dim  tradition. 
Centuries  before  the  Norsemen  landed  upon  the 
shores  of  New  England  a  dense  XK>pulation  dwelt 
in  the  hot  valleys  of  the  far  Southwest.  From 
the  solid  rock,  "with  primitive  tools,  they  cut 
canals  along  the  mountain  sides,  and  hewed 
blocks  for  many-chambered  palaces  which  they 
erected  in  the  desert  or  on  the  ledges  of  deep 
river  canons.  In  the  voiceless  ruins  of  these 
buildings  and  in  their  many  miles  of  canals  and 
ditches  may  almost  be  read  the  story  of  another 
Egypt — ^a  people  toiling  in  the  burning  sun  of 
the  semitropical  desert,  laboriously  executing 
the  com  man  lis  of  an  American  Pharaoh. 

Even  in  less  remote  periods,  when  the  Spanish 
explorer  Coronado  swept  up  the  Colorado  River, 
venturing  as  far  as  Kansas,  he  found  in  New 
Mexico  a  gentle  race  of  Indians,  dwelling  in  pueb- 
los and  irrigating  their  little  fields  and  orchards  as 
their  forefathers  had  done,  perhaps,  since  the  days 
of  Abraham .  I  n  the  early  settlement  of  California 
by  the  Spaniards,  the  good  padres  introduced  ir- 
rigation* utilizing  the  mountain  streams  to  make 
fertile  the  desert  patches.  Pushing  on  rapidly 
we  find  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago  a  network 
of  irrigation  canab  and  ditches  with  thriving  com- 
munities of  Anglo-Saxons  producing  abundant 
crops  from  the  parched  soil.  This  development 
was  almost  coincident  with  the  invasion  of  Utah 
by  the  Mormons,  who  practised  irrigation  with 
great  success. 

But  the  question  of  water- rights  soon  became  a 

vexed  one.     Men  who  had,  for  years,  utilized  the 

waters  of  a  stream  suddenly  found  its  flow  di- 

minishing  owing  to  the  settlement  of 

other    irrigators  at  its  head  waters. 


Eutory 


Thus  began  an  agitation  for  national 
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irrigation  and  the  building  of  great 
canals  and  storage  dams  which  would  supply 
water  enough  for  all. 

The  eastern  part  of  the  United  States  knew  but 
little  of  the  subject.  That  the  general  govern- 
ment should  enter  into  irrigation  construction  for 
the  benefit  of  private  parties,  even  new  settlers^ 
was  looked  upon  by  many  as  an  entirely  too  pa- 
ternalistic scheme.  All  attempts  to  secure  gov- 
ernment appropriations  for  irrigation  met  with 
stubborn  opposition  and  defeat.  In  189S  the 
National  Irrigation  Association  was  formed.  An 
aggressive  campaign  was  begun  at  once  to  educate 
the  people  of  the  country  to  the  great  national 
benefits  which  the  country  as  a  whole  would  de- 
rive from  government  assistance  to  irrigation. 
Irrigation  conventions  were  held,  an  extensive 
newspaper  campaign  of  education  was  carried  on, 
business  men  were  organized — they  were  quick  to 
see  the  trade  advantages  of  creating  a  multitude 
of  new  homes  on  the  land^and  finally  such  a 
favorable  sentiment  was  created  that  a  few  con- 
gressmen undertook  to  secure  the  passage  of  an  ir- 
rigation law.  Senator  Newlands  of  Nevada  (then 
a  representative)  worked  out  a  plan  which  from 


a  constitutional  standpoint  met  the  opposjtioii| 
the  strict  constructionists*   President   Roosev 
contributed  his  hearty  sujiport  and  powerful  i 
fluence,  and  after  a  hard  fight  a  law  was  passed 
June  17,  1902. 

The  principal  features  of  this  law  are  briefiyj 

First.  A  reclamation  fund  in  the  treasury,  consiitiu 
the  proceeds  from  the  sales  of  public  lands  in  the  sixteen 
and  scmmrid  states  and  temtofics. 

Second.     A  redanutUon  ^sr^'^et  to  inwoi- 

Rate   and   reixjrt   on   the   irngatioa  projecti 

rTMent  Law  for  the  lipproval  of  the  Secrelary  of  tlx  U- 

tc'rior.  who  nrmy  authorice   ctsnstructton  asd 

let  contracts,  providing  the  money  is  sv»^ 

able  in  th<*  fund. 

Third,  The  return  to  the  fund  of  the  actoal  cost  of  eadi 
project  by  the  sale  of  water-rights,  payments  to  be  made  m 
A  series  of  instalments  running  over  a  period  of  ten  yean. 

Fourth,  The  holdinf^  of  public  lands  lor  actuaJ  seUkn 
under  the  Hornestead  Act.  in  small  farm  unita  sofSoeaBt  to 
support  a  family;  no  commutation  to  be  permitted. 

Fifth.  The  sale  of  water-rights  to  private  landowi»% 
but  not  for  more  than  160  acres,  making  land  mottopcij 
impossible  and  forcing  the  division  of  large  estates. 

Sixth.  The  ultimate  turning  over  to  the  people  of  the  im- 
gation  works,  except  the  reservoirs,  to  be  operated  iivd 
managed  by  theni  under  a  system  of  home  rule.  The  actuil 
usOTS  of  the  water  in  ten  years  after  the  completioo  of  the 
works  will  have  repaid  to  the  govcmment  the  amount  of  iti 
loan  without  interest.  The  money  so  returned  may  ag»a 
and  again  be  expended  on  other  works. 

The  reclamation  fund  has  at  its  disposal  now 
about  $40,000,000.  It  has  made  exhaustive  sur* 
veys  of  about  forty  great  irrigation  projects,  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  arid  region,  which  com 
prizes  over  one  third  of  the  area  of  the  II  S. 
and  it  has  made  preliminary  surveys  and 
noissances  of  many  more.  Several  projects 
been  already  in  part  completed,  and  the  rush 
settlers  to  acquire  the  land  for  homes  has  indical 
the  remarkable  success  of  this  government 
ture.  Cautious  statesmen  feared  that  when  tie 
government  works  were  completed  there  would 
be  difficulty  in  getting  settlers  to  take  the  land 
and  pay  back  the  cost  of  the  construction  to  the 
government.  Enough  work  has  already  been 
done  to  amply  disprove  this  theor>'.  It'  is  the 
opinion  of  experts  that  with  IS4Q0, 000,000  instead 
01  $40,000,000  in  the  reclamation  fund*  there 
would  be  a  steady  and  overwhelming  demand  for 
government  irrigated  lands,  as  fast  as  it  could  be 
made  available. 

Briefly  the  work  of  the  reclamation  service 
I  go;  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

The  Rovcmmcnt  has  du^  1*267  miles  of  canals,  or 
the  distance  from  Washin^on  to  Omaha.  Some  of 
canals  carry  whole  rivers,  hkc  the  Truckee  River  in  Ne'  _ 
and  the  North  Platte  in  wyominfi^.  The  tunnels  excaval 
are  47  in  number,  and  have  an  a^^n^regate  lenjarth  of  g| 
The  service  has  erected  94  larse  structures,  including?  the  great 
dams  in  Nevada  and  the  Minidoka  dam  in  Idaho,  80  feet  high 
and  650  feet  long.  It  has  completed  670  head  works,  flumess 
etc.  It  ha^  built  376  miles  of  wagon  road  in  mountainous 
country  and  into  heretofore  inaccessible  regions.  It  ha* 
erected  and  in  operation  777  miles  of  telephones.  Its  owti 
cement  mill  has  manufactured  70.000  barrels  d  ceroent,  »ad 
the  purcliased  amount  is  312.000  barrels.  Its  own  saw- 
mills have  cut  5,036.000  feet  board -measure  of  lumber,  »ad 
6^540,000  feet  have  been  purchased.  The  stirveying  partiei 
of  the  service  have  completed  topographic  surveys  covCTio* 
10.970  sq.  m.,  an  area  grreater  than  the  combined  areas  01 


I  COtH' 


■i 

ivateo^ 


Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island.  The  transit  lines  had  » 
length  of  1 8,0 00  linear  miles,  while  the  level  lines  run  amcwnt 
to  34,2 18  mifcs,  or  nearly  sujflicient  to  go  around  the  earth. 

The  diamond  drillings  for  dam  sitea  and  canals  amount  to 
47.5  iS  feet,  or  more  than  9  miles.  To-day  the  service  owrtf 
and  has  at  work  1.154  horse*  and  mules.  It  operates  » 
locomotives.  33^  cars  and  33  miles  of  railroad.  39  stationary 
engines  and  37  steam-engines.  It  has  constructed  and  » 
operating  s  electric-light  plants.  This  work  has  been  carriH 
on  with  the  following  force:  Classified  service,  3 go,  incluilinj 
Washington  office ;  laborers  employed  directly  by  tb« 
government,  3,500;  laborers  employed  by  contractors,  6, too. 
or  a  total  of  all  forces  of  10,000.  The  expend itttres  now  totil 
nearly  $1,000,000  i^cr  month.  As  a  result  of  the  operflitiow 
of  the  reclamation  service  eight  new  towns  haw  been  e^ 
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k1.  xoo  miles  of  branch  railroads  have  been  constructed. 

000  people  have  taken  up  their  residence  in  the  desert. 

1  all  this  is  but  a  very  moderate  start.  The 
s  of  Western  rivers  which  now  run  to  waste 

reclaim,  if  stored  and  utilized,  in  the  neigh- 
od  of  75,000,000  acres,  according  to  govem- 
engineering  estimates.  To  eventually  re- 
such  a  vast  empire  will  cost  probably,  on  an 
je,  from  $30  to  $50  per  acre.  The  greatness 
;  entire  undertaking,  therefore,  is  far  beyond 
ing  which  has  ever  been  accomplished  or 
even  projected  by  any  government. 
^^  The  unique  feature  of  such  a  develop- 
ment is  that  the  actual  cost  to  the 
government  is  really  nothinc^,  as  the 
f  expended  all  comes  back  into  tne  recla- 
Q  fund,  and  when  the  last  acre  is  reclaimed 
e  covered  back  into  the  federal  treasury, 
sclatnation  fund  amounts  to  a  loan  by  the 
iment  without  interest. 
:  rapidity  with  which  the  government  has 
1  on  its  irrigation  work  is  regarded  as  phe- 
lal.  British  engineers  from  India,  where 
nd  has  spent  some  $200,000,000  in  building 
ion  works,  have  expressed  the  utmost  aston- 
Qt  and  surprise  at  the  rapid  progress  which 
igineers  have  made, 
future  possibilities  of  American  irrigation 
nost  beyond  intelligent  comprehension  and 
»id  fair  to  constitute  an  important  factor  in 
aining  our  agricultural  equilibriimi.  While 
astern  farm  unit  is  comparatively  large, 
irrigation  and  intensive  cultivation,  a  very 
:ract  of  land  will  support  a  family  in  comfort, 
of  the  irrigated  farms  of  the  West  are  twenty, 
/e  acres,  and  even  less,  and  those  best  calcu- 
to  judge  accurately,  state  that  the  western 
I  the  U.  S. ,  which  now  has  a  population  of 
lan  10,000,000,  is  capable  of  supporting,  in 
rt,  an  additional  population  of  at  least  50,- 

0  people.  All  in  all,  American  irrigation 
up  as  one  of  the  very  greatest  influences 

rilization  and  internal  development  of  the 
t  century. 

more  complete  history  of  irrigation  in  the 
see  "Irrigation,"  by  F.  H.  Newell,  and  *'The 
est  of  Arid  America,"  by  Wm.  E.  Smythe. 
Guy  Elliott  Mitchell. 

LY:  A  kingdom  since  1861,  when  the  first 

1  Parliament  elected  Victor  Emanuel  II., 
dinia.  King  of  Italv,  tho  the  province  of 
was  not  annexed  till  1870. 

I.  Statistics 

XX0.550  sq.  m.;  population  (1904)  33^46.514.  The 
ion  of  Italy  is  very  homogeneous.  Exceptions  are 
tI  French  orLein;  11.400  Teutonic;  90.000  Albanian; 
>reek;  9.800  Spanish;  and  30.000  Slav. 
91  the  population  over  fifteen  vears  was  a  1.3 18,495 — 
t6  single;  11.686,7x5  married;  a.097.434  widowed, 
whole  population  57.6  per  cent  were  single;  36  per 
rried;  6.5  per  cent  widowed. 

lifficult  to  make  a  clear  distinction  between  rural  and 
lopulation.  because  in  northern  Italy  the  peasants 
;tered,  while  in  the  southern  part  they  live  in  villages. 
XX  commimes  with  over  100.000  had  a  population 
,095;  93  between  50.000  and  100.000  had  1.514,579; 
reen  30.000  and  50.000  had  x. 088. 764;  76  between 
ftod  30,000  had  1.790.747;  %%  between  15.000  and 
*  1.5a  1.340. 


X005,    255.873:   births,    1.084.5 18 — ^legitimate, 

•3;  illegitimate  and  exposed.  58.855;  deaths  (exclu- 
tdn-born).  730,340;  surplus  of  births,  354.  X78.  (See 
ob;    Birth-   and    Dbath-Ratbs.)     Italy    has   lost 
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largely  by  emigration:  533.945  in  ipox,  736.331  in  1905,  and 
787.977  in  1906.  The  relativp  majority  of  the  emigrants  in 
190 1  went  to  European  countries,  in  X905  to  the  United  States 
---the  figures  beixig:  344.398  and  xax.i^o;  966,98a  and  3x6,- 
797  respectively.  Paraguay  and  Brazil  had  the  next  largest 
percentage,  the  former  88.840  and  the  latter  30,079  in  X005. 
The  department  of  Venice  lost  (1905)  3.3c  per  cent  of  its 
total  population;  that  of  the  Abruzzi  and  Molise.  4.07:  and 
that  of  Calabria.  4.43-  The  whole  kingdom  lost  in  1906 — 
3.36  per  cent  of  its  population. 

Rblioion. — Roman  Catholicism  is  the  religion  of  inoi« 
than  97  per  cent  of  the  population.  Th6  hierarchy  numbos 
— aside  from  the  pontiff  and  the  cardina]8->5o  axvhbishops. 
3x6  bishops.  In  100  x  the  number  of  parishes  was  20.707; 
of  secular  clergy.  68.844}  of  regulars  (monks,  nuns,  and  lay 
brothers),  48.043:  sacristans,  etc..  xa.x39.  AH  religious 
houses  were   supprest   in    1866,  tho  a   small   petision  was 

fiven  to  all  who  had  taken  regular  religious  vows  before 
an.  18.  x86^.  and  a  few  monasteries  were  temporarily  set 
aside  for  such  as  wished  to  continue  conventual  life.     All 
other  property  was  appropriated  by  the  State.     The  con- 
stitution enacts  that  the  Catholic,  Apostolic,  and  Roman 
religion  is  the  sole  religion  of  the  State.     By  a  royal  decree 
of  1870,  Rome  and  the  Roman  provinces  were  declared  an 
integral  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy;  the  Pope  was  acknowl- 
edged supreme  head  of  the  Church,  ranking 
BI9  a  sovereign   prince.     There  was  guaran- 
The  Cbvrah  ^^^  ^^  ^^°^  <^"^  ^*^  successors  forever  the 
Af  Vaiha      Vatican  and  Lateran  palaces  and  the  Castle 
01  AODW      Gandolfo,  with  3.335.000  lire  annually,  which 
allowance  still  remains  unclaimed  and  unpaid. 
The  State  grants  freedom  of  service  and  con- 
science to  other  reli^ons;  the  small  body  of  33,500  Walden- 
sians  are  more  active  than  ever,  and   severail   Protestant 
denominations  are  doing  mission  work.     About  30,000  Protes- 
tants belong  to  foreign  bodies.     There  are,  moreover,  35.6x7 
Jews;  36.093  agnostics  and  atheists;  and  795.376,  or  3.45  per 
cent,  unknown. 

Education. — ^The  State  regulates  public  instruction,  and 
no  person  can  keep  a  school  without  State  authorisation. 
Compulsory,  universal  education  is  of  recent  date  in  Italy. 
Before  unification  education  was  xnaixily  left  to  the  Church,* 
which  did  but  little.  In  1863  the  percentage  of  illitexates 
over  twenty  years  ci  age  was.  for  in#ft,  65.5;  wcmtn,  8X.5;  in 
1 90 X,  43.8  and  60.4  respectively.  The  percentage  of  illiterate 
conscripts  decreased  from  47.7  in  x88i  to  3X.3  in  X904.  In 
X90X  the  largest  percentage  ot  illiterates  over  six  years  was, 
in  Calabria.  78.7:  the  Islands.  70.4:  South  July,  69.7;  Middle 
Italy,  51.5:  Upper  Italy.  38.3;  the  smallest  in  Piedmont.  X7.7. 
The  attendance  at  elementary  schools  from  X865  to  X90J  in- 
creased from  x.ooo.ooo  to  3.73^.000.  or  X3x  per  cent.  Illit- 
erates bom  after  1885  are  unable  to  enlist  m  the  army  and 
to  vote  for  deputies;  or — if  bom  after  1890 — to  carry  on  any 
business  under  police  supervision.  Evening-  and  Sunday- 
schools  for  illiterate  adults  are  established.  The  school  age 
limit — from  six  to  nine — has  been  increased  to  six  to  twelve 
in  the  majority  of  communes  since  X904. 

The  present  system  ci  education  provides  for:  (x)  elemen- 
tary instmction;  (3)  secondarv  instruction — classical;  (3) 
secondary  instmction — technical;  (4)  higher  education.  The 
system  is  based  largely  on  that  of  (jermany  with  elementary 
schools,  gymnasia,  the  so-called  technical  schools  and  ixisti- 
tutes  partly  analogous  to  real-schulen,  and  universities.  In 
1899  the  total  expenditure  for  education  was  68,440,830  Hre 
for  elementary  instmction  alone.  Technical  education  has 
developed  rapidly.  (See  Education,  Tbchnical  Educa* 
HON.  and  Umanitaria.)  In  1907  the  State  budget  assigned 
66,189.373  lire  for  education. 

Occupation. — ^The  majority  of  Italians  live  in  the  country 
or  small  villages.  Excluding  children  under  nine  years,  the 
principal  occupations  in  190 1  were:  Agriculture,  forestry,  and 
cattle-raising.  9.6 11.003  people;  clothixig  and  adomixient. 
x,x  13.843;  textile  industries.  783.953;  rentiers  (i.  e..  people 
living  on  incomes),  600,753;  building.  564.798;  aofneetic 
service,  483,080;  dependents,  8.355.773.  Total  (including 
scattered),  35.386.507. 

The  number  of  proprietors  in   190 x  was:  total.  4,1x0, 133; 
of  lands,  x,045,ii3;  of  buildings,  833,443;  of  both.  3.34X.S78. 
Land  is  largely  divided,  tho  large  estates  exist 
,        in    many    sections.     Peasant    proprietorship 
IndnitrlM    prevails  m  Piedmont  and  Liguria;  iMtrtnership 
between  the   proprietor  and   cultivator,  es- 
pecially on  the  form  ci  the  mesModria,  where 
profits  and  losses  are  equally  divided  between  the  two.  pre- 
vails in  Tuscany.  Umbria,  and  the  Mardies;  rented  farms  pre- 
vail in  Lombardy  and  Venetia. 

Industries  and  Manufactures. — Of  the  total  38.668,33  x 

hectares  (hectar  —  3.47  acres)  30.a48.00o,  or  70.6  per  cent. 

are  productive,   16. 3  per  cent  unoroductive, 

and    13.3  produces  little  or  nothing.     Agri- 

AgnCVUtlirt  cultunu  methods  were  antiquated  until  com- 
paratively recently.  Progressive  methods, 
however,  have  now  been  introduced  in  many 
provinces  under  the  guidance  of  experimental  stations  and 
agricultural  schools.  The  chief  products  in  X005  were  in 
hectolitres  (each  —  3.75  bushels ;  liquids.  39  gallons):  wheat, 
56.390,000;  maize  (com),  35.010,000;  rice.  8,584.000:  wine, 
97,878.886;  olive  oil,  3.4x3.000.     The  tobacco  crop  in  1904 
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was  6,io7,}So  kiiograms;  acid  fruits  (tpoj),  5.250.000,000 
kito^rraTtis,  From  1900-4  the  unnual  production  of  silk  co- 
coons averaged  53.500.000  kilograms ;  that  of  raw  silk. 
5,300.000,  Siilk  culture  is  nourishing  particularly  in  Pied- 
mont and  Lombard y.  and  to  a  less  extent  in  other  provinces. 
The  sugar-beet  industry  is  growinR,  In  1^98-99  the  output 
of  4  factories  was  7,960  metric  tons;  tn  t^os—ti  that  of  33 
"03,916  (i  metric  ton  — 3,204  pounds). 

Forestry  is  managed  under  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture. 
The  forest  area — exclusive  of  chestnut  pjlantations-^s  about 
4,093,000  hectares.  The  annual  yield  in  lumber,  firewood, 
charcoal,  etc.,  excluding  chestnuts,  is  about  BS,ooo,ooa  lire. 

Mining  is  not  important.  Sixty-three  thousand  nine  hun- 
dred  atid  ninety-six  workers  produced  sulphur  ore^  xinc.  tead, 
iron,  mercury,  etc..  of  88,942.6^19  tire  value  in  «90S,  Mining 
is  becoming  more  important.  The  quarries  employed  59,342 
men. 

Fisheries  gAve  employxneot  (1904)  to  94*684  men;  \'es5els» 
34.J64, 

The  commrrce  of  Italy  consisted  in  1905:  imports,  a,07S.- 
380.000  line;  exports,  1,707,368,00c.  Tiie  exj:>orts  consisted 
chiefly  of  raw  silk,  476.947.000  lire;  cotton  tissues,  79,900,- 
570;  silk  tissues.  78.976,784;  hemp  and  ilax.  45.099,934; 
silk  waste.  45*  140,500.  Imports:  raw  cotton,  247,603.690 
lire;  cereals.  183.980,740;  coal  and  coke,  164, [57,^45;  ma- 
chiner>%  99, 554. 44 j;  lumber,  73.161.960, 

The  mercantile  marine  consisted  (1905)  ofc  5.596  vessels  of 
i,oj},6t4  tons — steam  vessels,  513:  sailing  vessels,  5,o8j. 
Genoa  is  the  principal  harbor,  Naples  second,  Leghorn  third, 
and  Palermo  fourth, 

II.  Constitution  and  Goveminent 

The  present  kinf^  is  Vittorio  Emanuele  IIL, 
who  succeeded  to  the  throne  July  39,  1900,  The 
present  constitution  dates  back  to  March  4»  1848, 
to  a  statute  given  by  King  Carlo  Alberto  to 
the  kingdom  of  Sarditiia,  This  has  been  grad- 
Atally  expanded  to  meet  the  demands  of  United 
Italy.  It  gives  the  executive  power  to  the  king, 
with  his  ministers.  The  legislative  power  be- 
longs to  Parliament,  consisting  of  a  ^nate  and 
a  Chamber  of  Deputies,  which  the  king  must  con- 
voke yearly,  but  w^hich  he  may  dissolve.  Both 
houses  have  the  initiative:  in  money  matters, 
the  Chamber  alone.  The  Senate  is  not  fixt  in 
numbers;  it  consists  (1906)  of  3 58  members;  and 
five  princes  are  appointed  senators  by  the  king 
for  life. 

The  deputies— 508  members,  or  i  to  64,893  of 
the  population — are  elected  by  conditional  uni- 
versal suffrage  for  five  years;  they  must  receive  at 
least  one  sixth  of  the"  voters  inscribed  in  their 
electoral  districts,  and  half  the  votes  given;  they 
cannot  be  salaried  officials  of  the  State.  Officers 
in  the  army  and  navy,  secretaries  and  under- 
secretaries of  state  may  be  elected,  but  their 
total  number  must  not  exceed  forty.  The  only 
compensation  which  senators  and  deputies  re- 
ceive is  free  transportation  on  railroads.  There 
is  a  movement  on  foot  now  for  granting  compen- 
sation to  deputies. 

Electors  must  be  citizens;  twenty-one  years 
old;  able  to  read  and  write;  or,  if  illiterate,  pay 
not  less  than  19,80  lire  in  direct  taxes,  or  an 
equivalent  amount  of  rent  on  the  farms.  The 
proportion  of  electors  to  male  inhabitants  over 
twenty-one  years  of  age  (8,711,542  in  1901)  is 
about  29  per  cent.  The  number  of  persons  who 
had  the  right  to  vote  was  (1904)  2,541^357 — ex- 
clusive of  260,566  soldiers — or  7,6  per  cent  of  the 
total  population ;  the  number  of  actual  voters  was 
ifS93>886,  or  62.7  per  cent  of  the  inscril>ed  voters. 

Political  parties  are  usually  divided  into  Right 
and  Left.   Radicals  and  Sociahsts.     The  compo- 
sition of  the  Chamber  15(1907);   Ministerialists 
(Center),  300;  Prime  Minister  Giolttti. 

Partias      Opposition,    100;    Leader,    Sonnino. 
Radicals,  40;  Leader,  Sacchi,  Repub- 
licans,    22;    Leader,    Colajanni.     So- 
cialists, 29;  Leaders.  Ferri  and  Turati.     The  ex- 
treme Right  is  in  opposition  and  frequently  votes 


with  the  extreme  Left  (Radicals,  Republicans,  and 
Socialists). 

Italy'  is  divided  into  sixty-t^i^o  provinces,  and 

these  mto  territories  or  districts,  and  these  into 

communes   (8,290  in   1906).     The   head  of  the 

commune,  a  government  officer,  k 

Loeal       assisted    by    an    elected    municipal 
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council,  who  in  turn  elect  the  head 


(syndic).  There  are  also  provincial 
councils.  Direct  taxes  are  on  lands, 
houses,  incomes;  indirect  taxes,  e.  g:.,  customs, 
octroi,  on  manufactures,  monopolies  on  salt, 
tobacco,  and  the  lotto.  The  principal  expcn<fi- 
tures  are:  payment  of  various  debts  for  annr, 
navy,  and  administration.  Total  m^fw we  1905-^, 
2,464,781,059  lire.  Expenditures,  2,399,497,4^7. 
Surplus,  65,283,572, 

The  total  length  of  Italian  railways  is  10,070 

miles;  8,100  of  these  were  (June  i,  1906)  owned 

and  operated  by   the   State.     Total 

State       receipts  in  1905-6— 406.943,335  lirt; 

EailwaTa     ^^'^^'  receipts.  360,225,110  lire;  ex- 

'      penses,  260,583,1 1 1 ;  surplus,  99.641,- 

999,     Of   the   receipts   in    1903  the 

amount  of  134,463,959  lire  was  from  68,031,331 

passengers,     (See  Railways.) 

There  were  8,817  post-otTices  and  collecting 
boxes  on  June  30,  1904.  Receipts  1905-6  were: 
82,0^2,760  lire.  A  recent  reform  in  tne  postal 
service  has  produced  good  results^  both  m  in- 
creasing the  receipts  and  traffic. 

The  total  lengtn  of  telegraph  lines  on  June  30, 
1904,  was  29,640  miles  with  1 16,710  miles  of  wire. 
Receipts  in  1905-6  were  18,484,088,  A  law  of 
June.  1907,  has  nationalised  the  telephone  ser- 
vice,  both  urban  and  interurban. 

The  armyol  Italy  is  modeled  after  that  of  Cer- 

many.     The  period  of  service  is  19  years — 2  or  5 

years  in  the  ranks,  5  to  7  in  the  reserve,  3  or  4  in 

the  **mobile  militia,"  7  in  the  territorial  miUtia. 

The  peace  strength  is  264,516;  that 

^^^         of  the  rej^erve,  49^'2S5:  mobile  mili- 

andFftTT    ^^^'    ^^7 '^9^1  territorial    militia,   s,- 

'     222,637. 

The  «at'y  has  a  personnel  of  1.799 
officers  and  25,000  men.  The  budget  of  1906-7 
allowed  for  the  anny  277,108,173  lire;  the  navy, 
123,383,973,     (See  article  Militarism,) 

m.  Social  Reform 

Social  reform  in  Italiir,  more  than  in  most 
countries,  is  made  up  of  distinct  movements  which 
tho  of  necessity  touching  at  many  points  and  oc- 
casionally cooperating,  are  totally  distinct  in 
origin,  character,  method,  and  in  personnel.  These 
different  movements  may  be  divided  into  those 
connected  with  cooperation,  with  socialism, 
trades-unionism,  and  with  the  government. 

Of  these  the  first,  tho  quite  modem  in  recent 
developments,  is  in  reality  the  oldest,  and  lar^ly 
began  in  the  thoughts  and  ideals  which  clustered 
around  the  great  name  of  Mazzini, 

Social  reform  in  Italy  through  all  the  first  pa 
of  the  nineteenth  century  was  almost  confined  b 
deed  to  the  efforts  made  in  various  ways  bf  ^i 
triots  like  Mazzini  and  Garibaldi,  by  societir 
like  the  Carbonari,  mainly  working  to  secui 
liberty  and  Itahan  unity.  (See  Mazzini;  Cxi 
BONA^i.)  Mazzini  opposed  socialism  as  pq 
sented  in  his  day  as  being  materialistic,  anB 
nationalistic,  and  standing  for  personal  rigb 
rather  than  for  cooperation  and  duty;  but  hisp 
sition  on  almost  all  subjects  was  that  of  modem 
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il  socialism,  and  his  followers  in  Italy  have 
much  to  develop  reform  of  this  kind.  In 
1 86 1  a  Fratellanza  Artigiana  (Artizan 
ration  brotherhood)  was  started  in  Flor- 
ence connected  with  Mazzini's  name 
to  develop  cooperation  through  Italy, 
lope  was  not  realized,  owing  to  political  jeal- 
;  but  its  influence  still  survives.  In  187 1  a 
)f  working  men's  societies,  Pat  to  di  Fratel- 
was  formed  at  Rome,  also  drawn  up  under 
ispices  of  Mazzini.  It  held  its  eignteenth 
il  congress  at  Palermo  in  1892. 
peration  in  Italy,  however,  soon  turned 
lore  practical  channels,  English  and  Ger- 
altho  with  characters  of  its  own.  In  1886 
587  congresses  of  Italian  cooperators  met  in 
and  formed  an  Italian  Federation,  and  a 
il  was  started,  La  Cooperazione  Italianes. 
\i  the  most  characteristic  successes  of  co- 
tion  in  Italy  has  been  among  the  dav-labor- 
jving  largely  to  the  campaign  for  tnis  pur- 
laugurated  in  1888  by  Signor  Marin.  (See 
jRATioN.)  Cooperation  has  also  spread 
rhsX  among  the  peasants  of  the  villages  in 
districts.  Distributive  cooperation  seems 
re  begun  in  Turin  as  early  as  1853,  and  to 
lad  no  little  success,  especially  in  the  cities 
them  Italy,  notably  Milan, 
the  close  of  1904  there  were  in  Italy  some 
cooperative  societies,  of  which  1,080  be- 
l  to  the  cooperative  alliance  of  Milan.  (For 
statistics,  see  Cooperation.) 
cooperative  movement,  however,  recently 
ken  on  a  very  wide  range,  connecting  itself 
movements  for  housing  reform,  rural  re- 
public employment  agencies,  the  question 
emplo3mient,  the  aidmg  of  unemployed 
len  in  the  towns  to  migrate  to  the  coun- 
stricts  where  emigration,  etc.,  have  caused 
:  of  laborers.  This  broader  range  of  the 
nent  has  been  much  aided  by  the  Soci- 
nanitaria  of  Milan,  the  tmique  and  power- 
ation  of  Mr.  Moise  Loria,  who  gave  ten  mil- 
re,  increased  by  interest  to  about  thirteen 
1  lire  ($2,600,000).  The  society  was  incor- 
id  in  1893,  but  only  began  effective  work  in 
Its  aim  is  the  relief  of  the  laboring  classes, 
mishing  aid,  employment,  and  education, 
►ciety  has  already  established  or  extended  a 
of  schools  for  the  artistic  trades,  electro- 
cs,  printing,  and  allied  trades.  It  has  pro- 
circulating  libraries,  established  a  loan 
for  cooperative  societies,  created  employ- 
bureaus  for  rural  laborers.  It  invests  its 
in  model  dwellings  for  the  working  classes, 
fund  for  insurance  against  unemployment, 
IS  published  important  reports  of  investiga- 
is  to  imemployment  and  other  vital  ques- 
(See  Umanitaria.) 

second  movement  in  Italy  is  the  Labor 

lent,  partly  political  and  partly  on  trade 

It  began  in  Italy  on  pohtical  and  after- 

inarchistic  lines,  in  connection  with  the  old 

ational  {q.  v.). 

unin  {q.  v.)  founded  a  section  of  the  Inter- 

al  at  Naples  in   1867,  and  established  a 

Equity.     Other  sections  were  formed  in 

,  Milan,  and  Italy.     This  movement  op- 

the     Mazzini    societies    and    developed 

th  enough  to  frighten  the  government  into 

;ssing   the    sections    in    187 1.     It    sprang 

iin,   however,   till   finally   again  supprest 

5.     It  represented  anarchist  communism 

than  socialism.     In   1882,  however,  the 


Italian  franchise  was  widened,  and  in  1835  an 
Italian  Labor  Party  was  formed  at  Milan,  partly 
socialistic,  partl3r  anarchistic,  and  won  strength 
enough  to  cause  it  to  be  dissolved  by  the  govern- 
ment in  1886.  A  new  Labor  Party  (Partite  dei 
Lavoratori),  however,  was  formed  at  congresses 
in  Milan  and  Genoa  in  189 1  and  1892.  In  1893 
the  party  held  a  second  congress  at  Reggie 
(Emilia),  when  it  assumed  a  distinctly  Socialist 
attitude,  and  adopted  the  name  of  Itahan  Labor- 
ers* SocialistlParty  (Partite  Secialista  dei  Lavo- 
ratori Italiani).  It  stands  for  Marxist  socialism, 
but  in  Italy  as  elsewhere  the  movement  has  de- 
veloped two  wings,  the  **tranciganV*  and  *'«n- 
trancigant'*  or  as  they  are  new  usually  called  in 
Italy  "Reformisti"  and  *'Riveluzienari,"  the 
present  main  leader  of  the  former  being  Turati, 
and  of  the  latter,  Enrico  Ferri.  Italian  &>cialists, 
however,  have  been  mere  turbulent 
and  anarchistic  in  method  thajn 
most  modem  Socialists.  Strikes  and 
even  rioting  have  played  a  large  part. 
Not  to  speak  of  the  semirevolution  ef  the 
"Fasci"  (Land  League)  in  Sicily  (1893-94)  and 
among  the  Carrara  marble  workers  (1894),  there 
were  bloody  riots  in  Milan  and  elsewhere  (1898), 
with  the  great  Genoa  strikes  ef  1900,  besides  382 
ether  strikes  in  that  year  and  numerous  desultory 
agricultural  strikes  in  190 1-2.  In  1904  a  strike 
in  Sardinia  led  to  a  collision  with  the  troops  and 
seme  strikers  were  killed.  A  mass-meeting  or- 
ganized by  the  Chamber  ef  Labor  ef  Milan,  in 
which  citv  the  revolutionary  party  was  dominant 
among  tne  Socialists,  summoned  the  werldng 
classes  ef  all  Italy  to  a  universal  strike.  This 
broke  out  in  almost  all  the  lai^e  cities  and  many 
smaller  ones,  sometimes  not  extending  to  the 
public  services,  but  sometimes  affecting  every 
class  ef  the  population.  There  were  collisions  ef 
troops  with  the  strikers  or  more  commonly  the 
lawless  element  who  took  advantage  ef  the  strike. 
The  extent  ef  the  strike  has  never  been  equaled 
in  Italy.  It  did  not,  however,  endure,  lasting 
in  Milan  only  five  days.  It  created  a  reaction 
against  the  progressive  parties,  and  the  govern- 
ment chose  tne  opportunity  to  dissolve  the  Cham- 
ber ef  Deputies.  In  the  ensuing  elections,  the 
popular  parties  were  not  united;  in  places  there 
were  even  two  Socialist  candidates.  The  plat- 
form was  the  strike,  and  the  government  took 
for  its  watchword  "neither  reaction  nor  revolu- 
tion," and  wen.  Since  then  Italian  secialism 
has  been  less  turbulent,  and  the  extremes  ef  the 
party  have  been  modified  and  mere  united. 
(See  Socialism.) 

Allied  to  this  Socialist  movement,  the  in  seme 
ways  distinct  from  it,  are  the  Italian  labor  ei^an- 
izations  or  unions.  These  are  ef  two  kinds,  the 
Federazioni  or  Leghe  di  Resistenza,  unions  of  the 
working  men  in  a  trade,  and  the  Camere  del 
Lavoro,  analogous  to  the  trades  councils  ef  Eng- 
land and  the  Gewerkschaftskartelle  ef  Germany, 
unions  ef  workmen  in  a  town.  The  Federazioni 
are  more  concerned  with  trade  disputes  and  meas- 
ures, the  Camere  with  the  mere  general  and  local 
c^uestiens  affecting  the  laboring  classes— coopera- 
tion, factory  laws,  popular  education,  mutual  in- 
surance, municipal  action.  The  Camere  often 
establish  labor  bureaus  and  cooperative  institu- 
tions. These  organizations  are  guided  by  a  Se- 
l^tariate  centrale  della  Resistenza,  with  officers 
m  Milan  composed  ef  three  representatives  of 
the  Camere,  three  ef  the  Federazioni,  and  ten 
secretaries.    In  Dec,  1904,  there  were  77  Camere^ 
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some  33  of  them,  however »  with  only  a  nominal 
life.  The  Federazioni  belonging  to  the  Segre- 
tanato  are  29  with  a  membership  of  205,362, 
The  clubs  of  the  civil  service  of  the  cities  are 
organized  in  14  Federazioni  T^nth  110,000  mem- 
bers, and  about  100  Camere,  These  unions  sup- 
port about  50  weekly,  fortnightly,  or  monthly 
papers. 

Organizations    of    agricultural    laborers    have 

attained  in  Italy  a  greater  importance  than  in  any 

other  country.     Thev  have  played  a  large  part  in 

the  rural  strikes,  and  are  at  once  the 

_-  source  and  the  result  of  a  very  im- 

UnioiLi  fx^rtant  revival  of  rural  life  chiefly  in 
Mantova,  the  EmiUa  and  Romagna. 
They,  too,  are  formed  into  a  Segre- 
tariato.  Their  total  membership  was  221,913 
in  igo6.  and  has  increased  to  27^,698  in  1907. 
Among  the  Federazioni  the  more  important  are 
those  of  the  railway  men  (56,000  members), 
building  trades  (24,000),  metal  trades  (30,000), 
printers  (9,000).  Italian  unionH  have  not  devel- 
oped the  benefit  system  except  for  strike  benefits, 
while  the  hatters  and  printers  give  out-of-work 
benefits.  Collective  bargaining  is  increasing  in 
Italy,  even  in  agriculture,  employers  entrusting 
their  fields  to  be  cultivated  by  the  unions.  (See 
Trade-Unions.) 

The  third  class  of  reform  movements  in  Italy 
are  connected  with  the  government. 

Itahati  political  parties  fonnerl)^  consisted  in 
the  main  of  a  Right,  long  led  by  Crisp i,  the  mon- 
archical and  conservative  party  of  Cavour,  and  a 
Left,  the  liberal  and  democratic  (or  Republican) 
party  gathered  around  the  name  and  traditions 
of  liazEini.  Except  for  three  years  (1891-94) 
Crispi  remained  in  power  till  1806,  when  the  de- 
feat of  the  Italian  forces  In  Erj^hria  and  growing 
discontent  defeated  him,  and  Rudini,  to  some  ex- 
tent supported  by  the  Radicals,  formed  a  ministry. 
General  Pelloux,  however,  in  1898,  succeeded  him 
with  a  Liberal  cabinet,  supported  by  many  Con- 
servatives. Dematid  for  reforms,  however,  went 
on;  socialism  developed:  and  in  the  election  of 
1900,  after  the  riots  of  1898  and  the  parliamen- 
tary struggle  of  1 899,  the  popular  parties  (Radi- 
cals, Republicans,  and  Socialists)  won  100  seats 
and  overthrew  the  cabinet.  A  transitional  cab- 
inet was  defeated  before  the  end  of  the  year,  and 
the  semi-democratic  Zanardclli-Giohtti  cabinet 
was  formed.  Labor  was  free  to  organize — anew 
thing  for  Italy.  The  cabinet  was  not,  however, 
always  supported  by  the  democratic  parties.  The 
Socialist  Rivoluzionari  opyenly  attacked  the  gov- 
ern me  n  t .  H  owe  ver,  the  go vem me  n t  carrie  d  bi Us 
regulating  the  labor  of  women  and  children, 
creating  a  Labor  Bureau,  municipalizing  public 
services,  on  accidents  in  industry,  old-age  pen- 
Bions,  salaries  of  elementary  teachers,  of  clerks  in 
various  branches  of  the  civil  service,  pensions  for 
workmen  in  the  government  tobacco  manufac- 
tory. It  enacted  laws  on  public  health,  housing, 
convict  labor,  cooperative  societies,  pubhc  works, 
a  new  penal  law,  a  law  reorganizing  the  munici- 
pal finances  of  Rome  (with  a  rate  on  vacant  land), 
progressive  laws  for  various  particular  sections 
and  trades,  besides  a  remarkable  law  on  chari- 
ties. The  main  labor  problems,  however,  the  re- 
duction of  taxation  for  the  laboring  classes, 
divorce,  the  lowering  of  duties  on  corn,  it  feared 
to  attempt.  Nevertheless  it  was  a  great  ad- 
vance. 

In  1903  Zanardelli,  however,  had  to  resign  for 
reasons  of  ill  health,  and  Giolitti  formed  a  minis- 


try with  the  cooperation  of  Lu2zatti  as  mmisterd 
finance.  The  Radicals  and  Socialists,  however. 
increasingly  opposed  the  go\'emnient;  Socialis: 
riots  broke  out;  the  Premier  seized  the  opporta- 
nity  to  dissolve  the  Chamber;  the  pope  for  the  first 
time  advised  CathoHcs  to  enter  politics;  the  tesak 
was  that  the  reaction  won.  In  1905  Giolitti  le- 
signed  and  Fortis  became  minister. 

The  main  act  of  his  ministry  was  the  passage 
of  the  government  bill  to  nationalize  the  railways 
July  I,  1905.  All  the  Itahan  railroads  were 
passed  over  to  the  State,  except  some  2,000  kik>- 
meters  of  the  southern  railways  of  the  Adriatic 
Company  and  some  2,000  kilorneters  of  second^ 
lines.  The  price  was  somewhat  over  500.000,000 
lire,  by  assuming  the  railway  debts  of  some  3-6,- 
000,000  lire,  loans  from  banks  of  315,000,000  and 
forty  years  coupons  for  200,000,000  lire  at  1.65 
per  cent  interest.  The  measure  was  criticizeii  by 
the  Socialists  and  trade-unionists,  who  created 
against  it  a  general  but  ineffective  railway  strike^ 
demanding  the  substitution  of  important  different 
details.  The  strike  failed  and  the  bill  passed,  the 
government  promising  an  inquiry. 

The  Fortis  ministry,  however,  was  defeated  in 
Feb.,  1906,  and  Sonnino  became  Premier,  prom- 
ising especially  to  raise  the  economic  condition  of 
the  southern  peasants  and  to  reduce  the  land  tax 
in  the  south,  mcluding  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  50  per 
cent.  In  May,  however,  he  was  defeated  on  a 
detail  and  GioUtti  returned  to  power. 

Through  all  these  changes,  however,  the  gov- 
ernment has  continued  more  or  less  steadily  its 
reforms.  The  Labor  Department  under  frof. 
Montemartini  has  done  able  research  and  statis- 
tical work  and  has  advanced  many  measures.  A 
government  board  of  emi^ation  has  done  much 
to  guide  and  protect  Italian  emigration  and  in 
part  to  direct  it  into  migrations  to  Italian  rural 
provinces  in  need  of  labor.  The  government  has 
at  least  wrestled  with  the  problem  of  the  eco- 
nomically deprest  and  opprest  south;  a  bill  has 
been  passed  to  aid  the  development  of  ivorking 
men's  dwellings,  and  agricultural  centers  have 
been  formed.  Thus  a  new  progressive  Italy  is 
emerging.  It  has  been  said  that  in  no  country 
does  socialism  so  affect  the  national  life  as  m 
Italy. 

Besides  these  main  channels  of  reform,  a  few 
other  movements  may  be  noted.     The  Church  of 
Rome  in  Italy  (for  political   reasons  refusing  to 
recognize  the  government)  has  not  developed  an 
avowed  Christian  socialism,  as  she  has  in  ma^fl^ 
countries,  and  in  1905  (see  above)  a  papal  enc^^| 
clical  exhorted  Catholics  to  enter  pohtics,  to  de^* 
feat  socialism,  and  work  for  the  interests  of  the 
Church.     In  some  ways,  however,  the  Church  has 
been  compelled  in  self-defense  to  favor  education 
and  be  more  active  in  relief  and  charity  (which  in 
Italy   has  always  largely  been   in  ecclesiastical 
hands').     Some   bishops  have   made   progressive 
utterances,  ^M 

Industrial  betterment  has  little  hold  in  ItaMJ^I 
tho  much  attention  is  now  being  given  to  wort^ 
ing  men's  dwellings.      (See  Umanitaria.) 

Italy  has  two  industrial  villages.  Crespi.  nfar 
Capriate,  Lombardy,  has  both  block  dwellings 
and  single  or  double  cottages,  but  all  with  smau 
gardens  and  open  spaces,  and  both  classes  ol 
dwellings  rented  for  four  hre  a  week.  In  the 
center  are  church,  orphanage,  public  laundrfi 
and  schools.  The  other  village  is  Calabria,  btiJlt 
by  Achille  Fazzari.  Both  are  for  cotton-mil) 
workers. 
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Italian  poor  relief  and  charity,  see  article 
SRISM  AND  Poor  Relief. 
ertheless,  in  spite  of  these  reforms,  poverty 
y  is  great.  The  annual  income  in  Ital^  ijer 
s  less  than  $40  to  $155  in  Great  Britain, 
n  France,  $102  in  Saxony,  $85  in  Prussia, 
Austria.  The  usual  wage  for  unskilled  labor 
I  16  to  29  cents  per  day.  Taxes  are  heavy, 
Jl  heavily  on  the  poor.  Since  i860  wealth 
to  have  mcreased  1 7  per  cent,  but  taxes  30 
at.  Until  very  recently.  Radicals  in  Italy 
compare  an  annual  800,000  lire  voted  by 
vemment  to  assist  agriculture  and  71,000,- 
:pended  on  army  and  navy.  To-day  it  is 
better.  Taxation  in  Italy  is  said  to  be 
than  in  most  other  countries,  and  to  absorb 
;  one  fourth  of  the  incomes  of  the  country, 
letia  women  work  in  the  poorest  regions  m 
Ids  for  12  cents  per  day.  In  the  south, 
er,  is  the  more  povertv.  In  Sicily  peasants 
cents  per  day,  with  aix)ut  4  cents'  wortly)f 
and  macaroni.  But  worst  of  all,  in  the 
IT  mines  of  Sicily  conditions  are  lower 
Even  in  the  mines  in  Sardinia  miners  get 
y  40  cents  a  day,  and  women  and  children 
ts.  In  the  south  of  Italy,  however,  con- 
5  are  very  much  better  and  great  progress  is 
made. 

e  of  the  leading  Italian  social  reform  so- 
are: 


Associazione  degli  Industxiali  d'  Italia  per  pr«vemi«  gli 
infortuni  del  lavoro.     Milano,  Italy. 

Coogregazione  di  CariU.  Ufficio  Centrale  14  via  di  S. 
Chiara.  Rome. 

La  Camera  del  Lavoro,  Milano. 

L'Ufficio  d'  Indicazione  e  d'  assistenza  del  1*  Unione  Fern* 
minile.     Milano. 

Segretariato  Centmle  delle  Cameze  del  Lavoro.  \^  Croce- 
fissa.  Biilano. 

Segretariato  Nazionale  della  Resistenza.     Milano,  Italy. 

Sodetk  Cattolsca  Italiana  per  gli  Studi  Sdentifici.  76  Via 
Torre.  Argentina.  Roma. 

Sodetk  Umanitaria.     o  Via  Alessandro  Manzoni.  Milan. 

Ufficio  del  Lavoro  (Labor  Bureau).  Ministero  de  Agricol- 
tura.  Industria  e  Commercio.  Roma.  Italy. 

Unione  Cooperativa.     Via  Carlo  Alberto.  Milan. 

Unione  Operaia.  delle  Assodazioni  Independente — Societk 
Centrale  Operaia  Napoletana,  Comeradi  Lavoro  di  Nai>oli  e 
Provincie.     Borsa  del  Lavoro.     Naples. 

Consiglio  superiore  della  beneficenza.  Biinistero  dell'  In- 
temo,  Rjoma. 

Societa  anonima  cooperativa  "de  Industrie  feminili," 
Rome. 

Lega  industriale,  Turin. 

Confederazione  nazionale  del  lavoro,  Turin. 

Lega  nazionale  delle  societa  coopeiative.  Milano. 

Commissariato  dell'  emigrazione.  Rome. 

Consorrio  per  la  tutela  dell'  emigrazione  temporanea  In 
Euro^,  Turin. 

Unione  popolare  (Roman  Catholic),  Bergamo. 

Rbpbrbncbs:  Annuario  statistica  italiano,  Rome;  BolUtHno 
dei  Ministero  di  agricultura,  industria  e  commercio  (from 
1902);  Di  cUcuni  indici  misuratori  del  movimento  economico 
in  Italia,  L.  Bodio.  3d  ed.,  revised  and  enlarged,  1905, 
Rome:  Italy,  W.  Deeclce  (Bng.  trans.),  London,  1904; 
Italy  and  the  Italians,  E.  Hutton.  London,  1903;  Italy  To- 
day.  King.  Bolton,  and  Okey  T.,  London.  190 1;  BolJetHno 
dell  Ufficio  del  lavoro  (from  1904),  Rome;  Italia  economico. 
It  Z907t  Milan. 


QUERIE:  In  May,  1^58,  rebelling  against 
"anny  of  Charles  the  Bad  of  Navarre  and  of 
bility,  the  French  peasants  rose  in  revolt 

the  unprisonment  of  John  II.,  the  Good,  in 
id.     The  revolt  commenced  near  Paris,  but 

to  the  Mame  and  the  Oise,  and  for  three 
carried  all  before  it;  but  in  June  it  was  put 
¥ith  great  slaughter  at  Meaux.     The  name 

from  the  Jacques  or  clowns,  used  for 
ts,  from  the  Christian  name  Jacques,  sup- 
to  be  peculiarly  a  peasant  name. 

OBSON,  VLADIMIR  R.:  Russian  represent- 
Group  of  Toil)  of  the  Grodno  Province  in 
rat  Dimia;  bom  1861;  Jew;  lawver  of  the 

Slonim,  graduate  of  the  law  school  of  St. 
burg  University.    Member  of  the  committee 

investigation  of  the  pogrom  in  Bielostock. 

XS,  EDMUND  JANES:  Economist;  presi- 
f  the  University  of  Illinois;  bom  1855,  at 
nville.  111. ;  educated  Illinois  State  Normal 
,  Northwestern  University,  Harvard  Col- 
ierlin,  Leipsic,  Halle;  1887-95  professor 
>lic  finance  and  administration  in  the 
on  School  of  Finance  and  Economy,  Uni- 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  1884-95  professor  of 
il  and  social  science;  1891-95  president  of 
nerican  Society  for  the  Extension  of  Uni- 
[  Teaching;  1 896-1 901  professor  of  public 
istration  and  director  of  Extension  De- 
MLt  University  of  Chicago;  1902-4  president 
western  University;  1904  president  of  Uni- 
'  of  Illinois;  1 889-1 901  President  of  the 
:an  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science ; 
;  editor  of  the  Annals  of  the  Academjr. 
was  one  of  the  first  to  take  part  m  the 
lent  for  the  improvement  of  city  politics 


in  the  United  States,  and  one  of  the  organizers  of 
the  Municipal  League  of  Philadelphia,  serving  as 
its  first  president;  author  "The  Relation  of  the 
Modem  Municipality  to  the  Gas  Supply"  (1886); 
"The  Canal  and  the  Railway"  (1890);  and  over 
100  papers,  articles,  and  monogrsiplis  in  economic 
and  other  journals.     Address:  Urbana,  111. 

JANNET,  CLAUDIO:  Lawyer;  professor;  bom 
at  Paris  1844.  He  became  a  lawyer  at  Aix  and 
later  professor  of  political  economy  at  the  Catho- 
lic University  of  Paris.  Some  of  his  principal 
works  are:  "De  I'^tat  present  et  de  I'avenir  des 
associations  cooperatives  (1867);  "T  Interna- 
tionale et  la  question  sociale"  (1871);  "les  In- 
stitutions sociales  et  le  droit  civil  k  Sparte" 
(1874);  "les  Etats  Unis  contemporains "  (1875); 
"les  Faits  ^conomiques  et  le  mouyement  social 
en  Italic"  (1889);  "le  Socialisme  d'Etatetlar^ 
forme  sociale"  (1889);  "le  Capital,  la  sp^ulation 
et  la  finance  au  XIX*  Si^cle"  (189a).  Jannet 
belongs  to  the  school  of  Le  Play. 

JAPAN:  After  the  gigantic  stmggle  with  Rus- 
sia, the  nation  has  welcomed  back  her  million 
soldiers  who  went  to  the  front  with  Banzais  and 
triumphal  arches  in  every  town  and  almost  every 
rural  village. 

The  nation  is  sobered,  but  resourceful,  and 
hopeful  for  the  future.  Japan  is  making  large 
plans  for  the  extension  of  its  conmierce  and 
manufacturing  industries.  The  great  victories  of 
the  war  have  confirmed  Japan  in  a  place  of 
equality  with  the  Western  nations.  The  new 
Anglo-Japanese  Treaty  for  Alliance  still  further 
emphasizes  Japan  as  a  world-power,  and  is  a 
^aranty  of  general  peace  in  Eastern  Asia  and  in 
India. 
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Japan  has  assumed  a  protectorate  over  Korea 
and  Southern  Manchuria,  and  has  gained  a  pre- 
ponderating influence  over  China,  as  showTi  by 
the  fact  that  thousands  of  educated  Japanese  are 
teaching  in  the  new  provincial  schools  in  China, 
and  also  drilling  her  armies,  and  that  more  than 
10,000  Chinese  are  studying  in  the  higher  schools 
of  Japan.  This  new  and  widening  sphere  of  work 
and  influence  is  a  great  incentive  to  Japan  to  do 
her  best  in  meeting  her  new  responsibilities. 

An  unsuccessful  struggle  has  been  going  on  for 

years  to  secure  party  government.     The  present 

cabinet   is   a   compromise,    complex 

PollflDAl  cabinet.  The  Seiytikai,  the  succes- 
9^^  sor  of  the  old  Liberal  Party,  is  the 
strongest,  having  about  150  seats  in 
the  L^wer  House,  Marquis  Saionji, 
the  prime  minister,  and  two  members  of  the  pres- 
ent cabinet  belong  to  this  party. 

The  Progressive  Party,  led  by  Count  Okuma. 
holds  nearly  100  seats  in  the  Lower  House.  The 
"Daido"  Club  is  made  up  of  small  heterogeneous 

Earties,  and  holds  about  eighty  seats  in  the 
ower  House, 

Manufactures,  especially  of  silk  and  cotton 
spinning  and  weaving,  are  increasing  with  great 
rapidity.  There  are  now  350  manufactories  in 
Japan,  with  a  capital  of  over  400,000,000  yen.^ 
There  are  about  400,000  operatives  employed  in 
these  factories,  two  fifths  of  w*hom  are  men  and 
three  fifths  women.  About  54,000  of  these  oper- 
atives are  under  fourteen  years  of  age.  They 
w^ork  from  twelve  to  fourteen  hours  a  day,  resting 
only  on  the  first  and  fifteenth  of  each  month.  In 
some  factories  they  work  sixteen  or  seventeen 
hours  a  day.  The  men  receive  about  fifteen  cents 
and  the  women  about  ten  cents  a  day. 

There  are  nearly  165,000  working  in  mines.     In 

1904,  of  these,  there  were  killed  267,  and  ^2^ 

severely  and  629  less   severely  injured.     Three 

million  people  are  engaged  in  fishing. 

loduitriot    ^^  ^^^^'  ^°'  ^^  *^^^  ^^^  kiUed,  73 

wounded   and    270    missing.     There 

were  taken  during  that  year  44,000,- 

000  yen  worth  of  fish  and  3  r  ,000,000  yen  worth  of 

other  marine  products, 

Japan  has  a  population  of  about  ^00  to  the 
square  mile,  but  as  only  15  per  cent  ot  its  area  is 
under  cultivation,  it  has  a  population  of  about 
2,000  to  each  square  mile  under  cultivation;  76 
per  cent  of  the  population  is  rural,  but  the  urban 

fjopulation  is  increasing;  63  per  cent  of  the  popu- 
ation  are  tillers  of  the  soil;  40  per  cent  of  the 
tilled  land  is  worked  by  tenants,  and  the  tenant 
gets  only  about  40  per  cent  of  the  produce. 

The  average  market  value  of  tilled  land  is  720 
yen  an  acre.  One  man  tills  only  one  or  two  acres. 
About  one  half  of  the  land  is  tilled  exclusively  by 
manual  labor  without  the  use  of  horses  or  oxen. 
An  acre  yields  about  thirty  bushels  of  rice  and 
about  twenty  bushels  of  barley,  the  one  raised  in 
the  summer  and  the  other  in  the  winter.  Thus 
an  acre  produces  about  thirty  yen  worth  in  a  year, 
on  an  average. 

There  is  provision  made  by  mine  owners  for 
miners  when  sick  or  injured,  and  in  case  of  death 
aid  is  given  toward  the  funeral  expenses,  and  also 
a  BxnaU  allowance  to  the  families ,  Some  of  the  large 
mining  companies  give  more  than  1,000,000  yen 
a  year  to  disabled  miners,  and  a  like  sum  to  be- 
reaved families.  This  system  is  being  followed  to 
some  extent  by  some  of  the  railroad  companies, 

*  The  Japanese  yen  is  equal  to  fifty  oeata. 


but  not  to  any  large  degree  by  factories. 
Workers'  Mutual  Aid  Associations  are  formed 
many  of  the  mines  and  members  pay  a 
sum  each  month,  and  mine  operators  and  oltr 
friends  contribute,  and  help  is  g^iven  from  lb« 
funds  in  case  of  illness,  injury,  or  death  of  m 
member,  mt 

A  large  tide  of  emigration  has  for  many  yean 
set  toward  the  northern  island,  the  Ilokkaitjo 
The  same  is  now  true  in  regard  to  Korea  anJ 
Manchuria.  It  is  doubtful  3  the  number  emi- 
grating to  Hawaii  and  the  United  States  will  ooti- 
tinue  to  be  as  large  in  the  future  as  in  the  past 

Each  prefecture  has  a  relief  fund  and  the  Sute 

hands   over   each    year   to    each    prefecture  an 

amount  proportioned  to  that  set   apart  by  tbe 

prefecture.     This  fund  is  used  when 

mi.«4«^Aa     any  calamity  occurs  within  the  lim- 

1.11M1UM     .^^    ^^    ^^^  *  prefecture.     The    Sute 

also  makes  disbursements  for  paupcn 
and  foundlings.  An  ai^regate  relief  lund  of 
about  30,000,000  yen  exists  at  the  present  time 
in  the  several  prefectures. 

Over  15,000  paupers  are  aided  by  the  State 
each  year*  at  an  expense  of  over  2oo»ooo  yen 

The  following  statement  is  made  in  the  Japan 
Year  Book  for  1906,  page  457: 

It  is  a  aignifii^nt  fact  that  by  far  the  greater  nut  of  prinCit 
charily  work  of  any  large  scor>e  is  canducted  oy  Chnstoni 
both  natives  and  aJiens.  and  tJiat  the  part  played  by  Bod- 
dhist«  in  this  direction  is  shamefully  out  of  propoTtioti.  Alio 
Shintolst^,  they  are  iTrivilcged,  in  popular  estimate,  to  tet? 
aloof  from  matters  of  this  kind. 

This  is  significant  as  coming  from  the  Japanese 
editor  and  compiler  of  the  Year  Book, 

The  four  leper  hospitals  in  Japan  are  all 
ducted  by  foreigners.     Mr,  Hara's   Ex-Con 
Home,  in  Tokyo,  is  the  largest  and  most  sui 
ful   of   all    the   forty- three   such    homes   in 
country.    Mr.  Hara  was  converted  while  in  prii 
and  he  has  been  engaged  in  this  work  for  twen 
two  years.     During  the  last  nine  years  he  his 
received  into  his  Home  768  ticket-of-leave  con- 
victs.    Of  these  54  are  now  in  the  Home,  414  arr 
self-supporting  in  honest  work»  65  have  died,  tit 
are  missing,  that  is,  their  whereabouts  not  known, 
and  119  have  left  the  Home  imreclaimed.     The 
emperor  has  recently  given    1,000    yen    to  this 
Home,     Mr,  Tomeoka*s  Christian  Reform  School 
and  Plome  for  Boys  in  Tokyo  has  also  received  a 
gift  of  1 ,000  yen  from  the  emperor. 

The  Okayama  Orphanage  is  the  largest  of  the 
nearly  thirty  orphanages  in  Japan.  There  arc 
over  1,200  children  now  in  this  institution,  which 
needs  greatly  increased  equipment  in  buildings 
and  endoHTnent.  The  emperor  and  empress  gave 
to  this  institution,  two  years  ago,  2,000  yen  and 
promised  1,000  yen  a  year  for  ten  years. 

The  Red  Cross  Society  in  Japan  is'the  most  rt* 
markable  organization  in  the  empire.  Started  in 
1886,  when  Japan  joined  the  Geneva  Convention, 
it  now  numbers  over  1,100,000  paying  members, 
with  a  fund  on  hand  of  over  10,000,000  ven, 
During  the  late  war,  4^500,000  yen  were  used  for 
Japanese  patients  and  Ru.ssian  prisoners. 

A  Japan  Woman's  League  has  been  formed 
which  has  500.000  members.  This  league  did 
much  dtiring  the  late  war  in  comforting  sick  and 
wounded  soldiers  and  aiding  their  families. 
About  i 0.000, 000  yen  were  expended  dtiring  the 
war  by  relief  societies,  in  aiding  disabled  soldiers 
and  soldiers'  families. 

The  great  famine  which  came  upon  three  prov- 
inces in  the  north,  last  year*  affecting  a  nullioo 
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people,  was  met  by  over  100,000  yen  from  for- 
eign countries,  more  than  one  half  of  which 
came  from  the  U.  S.  The  Japanese,  including  the 
imperial  gift  of  50,000  yen,  raised  about  400,000 
yen.  Local  governments  voted  funds  to  be  used 
in  public  works  to  the  amount  of  nearly  4,000,000 
yen,  and  2,000,000  yen  in  national  and  local  taxes 
was  remitted.  An  abundant  harvest  this  year 
throughout  the  empire  makes  all  hearts  glad. 

The  government  is  buying  seventeen  railways 
at  a  cost  of  about  424,000,000  yen.     These  roads 
comprize  a  mileage  of  2,806  miles,  making,  with 
former  government  lines,  an  aggre- 
Pablie      ^*^®  ^^  4.466  miles,  and  leaving  only 
OwiMiffc<«  ^  little  over  400  miles  operated  by 
'  small  private  companies.     The  gov- 
ernment owns  all  the  telegraph  lines 
and  some  of  the  telephone  lines,  and  operates  them 
in  connection  with  the  Postal  Department.     The 
government  also  has  a  monopoly  of  salt,  camphor, 
and  tobacco. 

The  public-school  system  is  very  thoroughlv 
organized  and  the  attendance  is  very  general; 
94.43  per  cent  of  children  of  school  age  are  in 
school,  or  else  have  finished  the  ordinary  ele- 
mentary school.  Only  1 5  per  cent  of  the  teachers 
are  women. 

Teachers  who  have  served  for  fifteen  years  are 
entitled  to  a  life  pension  of  one  fourth  of  their 
salary,  on  becoming  sixty-five  years  of  age, 
when  disabled  by  sickness,  and  in 
other  special  cases.  If  a  teacher  has 
served  more  than  fifteen  years,  tItt 
is  added  for  each  year.  The  middle 
schools  are  able  to  receive  only  about  60  per  cent 
of  those  who  apply,  after  graduating  from  the 
grammar  schools.  The  high  schools,  also,  are  able 
to  receive  only  about  36  per  cent  of  the  graduates 
of  the  middle  schools  who  apply.  There  are  now 
ninety-five  higher  ^rls'  schools  with  nearly  30,000 
scholars.  Two  thirds  of  the  teachers  m  these 
schools  are  women,  and  the  proportion  of  female 
teachers  in  the  other  schools  is  gradually  increas- 
ing. Women  are  also  being  employed  in  post- 
omces,  banks,  and  railroad  ticket  offices. 

The  National  Temperance  League  has  ninety- 
eight  affiliated  societies  with  a  membership  of 
8,517.  A  bill  prohibiting  the  use  of  any  and  all 
kinds  of  liquors  to  minors,  after  passing  the  Lower 
House,  was  defeated  in  the  House  of  Peers  by 
106  to  97,  and  the  matter  was  referred  to  the 
Educational  Department. 

The  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union  has 
affiliated  with  it  sixty-three  local  unions  with  a 
membership  of  nearly  3,000. 

Meetings  have  been  widely  held  by  both  of 
these  oiganizations,  and  much  valuable  literature 
has  been  published  and  distributed. 

A  Rescue  Home,  capable  of  caring  for  forty 
girls,  has  been  completed  in  the  capital  and  four- 
teen girls  have  been  in  it.  About 
30,000  "comfort  bags"  were  sent  to 
the  soldiers,  in  which  were  sent  over 
200,000  copies  of  temperance  and  re- 
ligious literature. 
The  W.  C.  T.  U.  is  doing  a  much  needed  work 
in  calling  attention  to  the  facts  concerning  the 
immorality  in  many  of  the  schools  for  young  men, 
by  means  of  which  young  women  in  some  of  the 

Sher  schools,  especially  m  the  capital,  have  been 
astray. 
The  conditions  in  the  schools  is  such  that  the 
Minister  of  Education  issued  an  "Instruction" 
last  June,  frpm  which  I  quote: 


It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the  duty  of  scholars 
and  students  is  to  have  a  steadfast  mind,  to  propose  to  them- 
selves a  fixt  purpose,  and  to  look  forward  to  acnievin^  great 
results  by  zeal  and  diligence.  Nevertheless,  among  the  youths 
of  both  sexes  I  detect,  to  my  great  regret,  a  tendency  to 
occasional  despondency  and  to  ethical  decadence.  Certain 
of  those  now  in  the  schools  show  an  inclination  to  luxury  or 
torment  themselves  about  empty  theories,  or,  in  extreme 
cases,  allow  their  minds  to  become  absorbed  in  dissipation, 
and,  violating  the  precepts  of  virtue,  lose  their  sense  of 
shame.  Unless  steps  be  presently  taken  to  severely  reprimand 
these  errors,  their  harmful  results  will  be  incalculable.  There 
are  signs  that  the  trend  of  a  part  of  society  is  toward  insin- 
cerity and  that  the  youths  of  both  sexes  are  being  led  astray 
in  increasing  degree.  Especially  is  this  the  case  with  recent 
publications  and  pictures,  for  these  either  ventilate  extreme 
doctrines,  inculcate  pessimistic  views,  or  depict  immoral  con- 
ditions  to  the  no  small  detriment  of  education. — Japan 
Year  Book,  p.  448. 

During  the  last  two  years  an  increasing  number 
of  student  youn^  men  committed  suicide,  having 
adopted  pessimistic  ideas  of  life.  They  threw 
themselves  over  the  2co-foot  Keeon  waterfall, 
and  into  the  craters  of  active  volcanoes.  Two 
young  men  and  one  young  woman  thus  threw 
themselves  over  the  Kegon  fall  the  week  the 
writer  was  there,  a  short  time  ago. 

The  social  conditions  of  some  of  the  boarding- 
houses  of  the  great  factories  are  deplorable,  as  are 
those  of  some  of  the  smaller  weaving-houses. 
Take  the  great  "Nishijin"  weaving  district  in  the 
northeastern  part  of  the  city  of  Kyoto.  There 
are  said  to  be  60,000  operatives  in  that  district. 
A  large  part  of  them  are  girls  and  boys  who  are 
apprenticed  by  their  parents  for  a  term  of  three 
years,  and  some  of  the  girls  apprenticed  over  three 
times.  Many  of  them  are  crowded  together  at 
night,  boys  and  girls  in  the  same  rooms,  with  de- 
plorable results.  One  Christian  physician  in  the 
city  has  cared  for  nearly  400  of  these  unfortunate 
girls  in  one  year,  during  their  confinement.  The 
efforts  of  Rev.  U.  G.  Murphy  and  others,  begun 
several  years  ago,  to  secure  freedom  for  girls  who 
have  been  sold  to  a  life  of  shame,  to  quit  such  life, 
have  already  resulted  in  its  abandonment  by 
about  20,000,  out  of  a  total  of  70,000  in  the  em- 
pire ;  and  if  the  Supreme  Court  gives  a  favorable 
decision  in  a  case  now  before  it,  as  to  whether  a 
girl  can  leave  her  place  of  detention  although 
there  are  debts  standing  against  her,  there  will 
be  a  still  further  and  more  rapid  diminution  of 
these  unfortunates,  who  are  in  durance  vile.  As 
it  has  been,  the  keepers  of  these  houses  managed 
to  keep  a  girl  constantly  in  debt.  The  Salvation 
Army,  in  addition  to  its  other  laudable  yvork,  is 
doing  a  good  work  in  assisting  girls  to  leave  a  life 
of  shame.  They  have  brought  129  girls  to  Tokyo 
from  the  famine  region,  during  the  last  year,  and 
placed  them  in  suitable  situations,  most  of  whom 
would  otherwise  have  been  a  prey  to  those  seeking 
victims  for  immoral  purposes. 

Shinto  is  disestablished  and  virtually  declared 

not  to  be  a  religion.     There  are,  however,  over 

80,000  Shinto  priests,  and  the  "solemn  ceremony 

of  the  emperor  in  person  at  the  great 

^^y.         shrines  of  Ise  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 

"^^•^        claiming  to   the   imperial  ancestors 

the  happy  termination  of  the  war 

has  exerted  a  more  or  less  powerful  influence  on 

the   minds  of  the   general   public   in   favor  of 

Shintoism." 

Of  Buddhism,  the  Japan  Year  Book  says  (page 
451):  "On  the  whole,  the  world  of  Japanese 
Buddhism  remains  stagnant. ' '  Then,  after  speak- 
ing of  the  efforts  of  the  most  popular  sect  to 
minister  to  the  soldiers  in  the  late  war,  and  of 
three  priests  who  went  to  Tibet  to  study  the 
Lamainic  branch  of  Buddhism,  it  continues:  "In 
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contrast  to  these  worthy  undertakings »  the 
chronic  scandal  of  the  East  Hongvi'anji  continues 
to  seriously  impair  the  credit  of  Buddhism  as  a 
whole.** 

The  reference  here  is  to  the  alleged  squandering 
of  the  revenues  of  this  richest  temple  in  Japan,  so 
that  it  is  said  to  be  some  millions  of  yen  in  debt 
and  some  of  its  property  has  been  seia^ed  by  the 
creditors. 

There  are,  however*  at  present  over  70,000 
officiating  Buddhist  priests. 

In  regard  to  Christianity,  it  is  to  be  said  that 
the  late  war  has  sobered  the  nation,  and  there  is 
a  marked  desire  on  the  part  of  the  people,  espe- 
cially among  young  men,  to  examine  Christianity 
and  listen  to  its  teachings.  The  gifts  of  the  em- 
peror to  distinctively  Cliristian  institutions  and 
the  magnificent  and  unparalleled  success  of  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  among  the 
soldiers  in  Manchuria  are  having  a  wide  and 
powerful  influence  in  favor  of  Christianity.  Most 
of  the  leading  generals  were  favorably  impressed 
and  the  returning  soldiers  have  carried  favorable 
impressions  of  Christianity  into  nearly  half  a 
million  homes.  The  whole  atmosphere,  gener- 
ally, is  favorable.  In  connection  with  the  Prot- 
estant work,  there  are  about  500  churches,  and 
700  other  preaching  places.  There  are  nearly  100 
self-supporting  churches,  and  about  400  church 
buildings,  worth  nearly  1 ,000,000  yen.  There  are 
nearly  60,000  church  members  who  gave  last  year 
150,000  yen  for  Christian  w^ork.  There  are  about 
450  ordained  Japanese  ministers  and  over  Soo  un- 
ordained  Japanese  workers.  There  are  over  200 
young  men  m  theological  schools  and  150  women 
are  being  trained  in  Bible  schools.  There  are  over 
800  foreign  missionary  workers  in  Japan,  The 
Y.  M,  C.  A.  has  seven  foreign  secretaries  and  as 
many  Japanese  secretaries  with  organizations  in 
nine  cities,  and  in  fiftv-tive  schools,  including  two 
imiversities,  seven  higher  middle  schools,  seven 
medical  schools,  and  twenty-five  middle  schools. 

RsPBitBKCES:  The  Jafan  Year  Book,  1906.  Tokyo:  Th4 
ChrisUan  Mtnmiunt  «m  Japan,  1906,  ToKyo;  Japan  in  thg 
B'Tginning  of  lh*  Tvutntietk  Century,  published  by  ImpcnaJ 
Japanese  Cotnmission  to  the  LouisUina  Purchase  Exposi- 
tion. T      n      i-Y 

J.  B.  Davis. 
Additional  Information. 

A  CotistitutioTtal  Empire  (1889).  Mikado  £ig6 8-),  Mutsu 
Hito,  aided  by  a  Pn\^  Council.  Legislative  power  ts  vested 
in  the  Mikado,  the  Diet  of  a  House  of  Peers,  and  a  House 
of  Representatives.  The  Peers  number  about  570,  princes 
or  prominent  raen,  elected  for  life  or  for  seven  years.  The 
Representativp.s  number  369,  elected  for  four  years,  by  males 
over  twenty- five,  paying  a  tax  of  at  least  10  yen. 

Japan  has   147.^55  sq.  m.,  with  a  population   (1905)  of 


47,St3,703  (310  per  sq,  mj.  The  Islands  of  Formosa  (jjSoo 
»q.  m..  with  3.050*^35  population),  the  southern  part  of 
Sakhalin  and  the  Pi&cadores,  also  belong  to  Japan^     Tokyo 


(the  capital)  has  i,44o.iii;  Osaka,  fia  1,33$;  Kyoto,  353,139: 
Yokohama,  15(3,765;;  Kobe,  315,7^0.  In  190a  there  were 
84.03B  ShintoiBt  temples,  71,788  Buddhist,  and  1,103  Chris- 
tian churches  (Roman  Catholic,  Greek,  and  Protestant). 
Besides  there  were  320.573  shrines  to  eminent  anceston  odf  tbe 
Imperial  House,  independent  of  religious  sect, 

Rev-enue  (1906-7,  estimated),  494,709.700  ycn^  expen- 
ditures, 495.704,700;  public  debt  (1906),  1,872,381,1^0  yen. 
The  extraordinary  expenses  of  the  Russian  war  amounted  to 
1,982,000,000  yen.  About  23,000.000  yen  are  to  be  set  aside 
yearly  to  meet  the  war  debt,  which  it  is  estimated  will  pay  it 
off  by  1939. 

Exports  (t905).^33fi.»3J,taoy«i;  imports,  498,7 15.870  yen. 
Chief  products:  Rice,  tea,  sugar,  silk.  Imports  (1905)  from 
British  Empire.  221,370,000  yen;  from  United  Stales,  106.- 
460,000  yen;  from  China,  53,618,408  yen;  exports  to  British 
Empire,  540,900,000:  to  U.  S,  ^5.970,000, 

Ot  the  45.000.000  population  of  Japan,  30.000.000  are 
farmers,  or.  more  correctly  speaking,  gardeners.  The  Japan- 
ese farm  is  a  garden,  irrigate  and  lertiliEed  and  scientifically 
uid  intensively  tUIed. 


A  viTiter  in  the  Bookiover*s  Magotiru  tar  Aug:., 
says:  "The  secret  of  the  success  of  the  little  DaybreaJc  1 
dom  has  been  a  mystery  to  many  students  of  nations, 
triotism  does  not  explain  the  riddle  of  its  strength,  neither  c 
commerce,  nor  milit-ary  equipment,  nor  manufacturing:  skxU. 
Western  nations  will  fail  fully  to  grasp  the  secriet  ofthe  dy- 
namic intensity  of  Japan  to-day,  and  will  dangerously  under> 
estimate  the  formidable  possimUtics  of  the  Greater  Japao — 
the  Dai  Nippon — of  to-morrow,  until  they  begin  to  studr 
seriously  tbe  a^cultural  triumphs  of  that  empire.  For 
Japan,  more  saentifically  than  any  other  nation,  past  or 
present,  has  perfected  the  art  of  sending  the  roots  of  iu  civili- 
sation endunngly  into  the  soil.  ] 

"Progressive  experts  of  high  authority  throogbout  IIk      | 
Occident  now  admit  that  in  all  the  annals  of  agriculture  thse      1 
is  nothing  that  ever  approached  tbe  scientific  akill  ol  Snitrac 
husbandry,"  1 

JAURES,   JEAIf   zioN:   A   French   Socialist 

leader;  born   at   Castres  (Tarn),  1859.     Gradua- 
ting from  a  normal  school,  he  was  a  professor  at 
Albi  and  Toiilouse.     Elected  to  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  in  1885-89,  he  voted  with  the  Moderate 
Republicans.     Returning   to   his   profession,  he 
became  interested  in  social  qu^tions  and  iSqj 
was  elected  for  Albi,  and  became   the  leading 
Socialist  of  the  Chamber,  and  leader  of  the  evo- 
lutionary wing  of  the  national  Socialist  movement. 
Defeated  in  the  election  of  tSgS,  he  became  the     i 
editor  of  the  Petite  R^pubiique.     He  favored  ttMM 
entry  of  Millerand  into  the  Waldeck-Rouss^^B 
cabinet,  opposing  in  this  J,  Guesde  and  the  0^1 
thodox  Socialists,  but  carrying  the  majority  of 
French    Socialists    i^ith    him.     His    impassione^i 
orator)'  and  other  gifts  make  him  a  natural  leader, 
and  to  his  influence  largely  is  due  the  present  union 
of  the  French  Socialist  Party.     He  was  reelected 
in  1902  and  1906,     Author  of  **  Socialist  Essays/' 

JEFFERSOH ^  THOMAS:  Third  President  of  the 
United  States :  born  Albemarle  County »  Va.,  1 743, 
Attending  William  and  Mary  College,  and  study- 
ing law  at  Williamsburg,  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1767^  and  soon  acquired  standing  and  wealth. 
From  1769  to  the  Revolution  he  served  in  the 
Virginia  House  of  Burgesses.  He  soon  became  a 
leacfer  of  the  opposition  to  the  king,  and  in  1775 
took  his  seat  in  the  Continental  Congress.  He 
drafted  the  Declaration  of  Independence;  1776 
resumed  his  seat  in  the  Virginia  Legislature,  ai  * 
secured  the  first  law  establishing  perfect  religioi 
freedom.  From  1779  for  two  years  he  was  Gg' 
ernor  of  Virginia.  In  1 782  his  wife  died,  and,  d 
tracted  with  grief,  he  accepted  an  appointment 
Minister  to  France.  Appointed  by  Waging t 
Secretary  of  State  1789,  he  served  till  1794,  wh< 
he  resigned.  During  this  period  the  Democral 
Party  (or  Republican- Democratic  Party  as  it  w 
first  called)  developed  with  JeflFerson  as  lead 
opposed  to  the  Federalism  of  Hamilton.  J 
ferson's  colleague  in  tha  Cabinet.  In  %  796  Jeffi 
son  was  elected  Vice-President,  and  in  iSoo'Pre^ 
dent.  During  his  administration  the  public  debt 
was  reduced,  Louisiana  purchased  for  $i5,ooo<* 
000,  Algerian  pirates  conquered,  and  the  system 
of  precedence  abolished  for  a  reasonable  etiquette?. 
Jenerson  was  reelected  in  1804  almost  without 
opposition.  His  embargo  policy  retaliating  u 
France  and  England  by  prohibiting  U.  S.  vess 
leaving  port,  however,  struck  a  blow  at  the  navyj 
and  opposition  to  him  increased.  In  1808  h 
declined  to  be  nominated  for  a  third  term,  am 
retired  to  Monticello,  where  he  interested  himscl 
in  founding  the  University  of  Virginia.  Di© 
July  4,   1826. 

In  social  reform  Jefferson  is  still  a  vital  force,  as 
the  father  of  democracy  and  of  decentralizatioo 
in  the  U.  S. 
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Kins,  JOHll:  English  Labor  M.P.;  bom 
embroke  Dock,  South  Wales.  When  six- 
pprenticed  to  two  firms  of  Cardiff  ship- 
s,  he  worked  his  way  till  he  became  presi- 
the  Cardiff  Shipbuilding  Society.  In  1803 
esented  the  Bristol  Channel  District  in  the 
ited  Shipwrights'  Society.  His  interest  in 
pal  affairs  led  to  his  election  in  1890  as 
x>uncilor,  and  in  1903  mayor  of  Cardiff, 
lie  Trade-Union  Congress  met  at  Cardiff  in 
le  presided.  In  1906  he  was  elected  to 
lent  for  Chatham,  supported  by  the  Labor 
entative  Committee.  Address:  Grange- 
:ardiff. 

^,  JEREMIAH  WHIPPLE:  American 
list;  bom  1856,  St.  Clair,  Mich.;  graduated 
sity  of  Michigan,  1878;  Ph.D.  at  Halle, 
ly,  1885;  professor  of  political  economy 
cial  science  at  Indiana  University,  1889- 
jid  at  Cornell  (his  present  position),  1891. 
iks  has  been  appointed  on  nimierous  United 
commissions  as  expert  agent  and  special 
^ator;  for  the  Industrial  Commission  on 
uid  combinations,  1 899-1 901,  for  the  U.  S. 
Department  on  the  same,  for  the  War  De- 
nt on  financial  and  labor  conditions  in  the 
on  international  exchange  and  currency 
in  China,  also  by  the  Mexican  Government 
•ency  in  that  country.  Author  *  *  The  Trust 
n,"  1900,  revised  1903;  also  reports  for 
>ve  commissions,  and  numerous  economic 
sandpapers.     Address:  IthacsLfN.Y. 

5NS,  WILLIAM  STANLEY:  British  econo- 
om  Liverpool,  1835;  went  in  early  life  to 
lia,  and  held  the  post  of  assayer  in  the 
r  mint  from  1854-59;  then  returned  to 
d  in  order  to  pursue  his  studies  in  philoso- 
d  ethics;  was  professor  of  logic  from  1866- 
;  Owens  College,  Manchester,  and  of  econo- 
University  College,  London,  from  1876-81 ; 
>wned  at  feexhill  in  1882. 
le  field  of  applied  economics  Jevons  dis- 
monometallism  and  bimetallism,  declaring 
,  tho  in  very  temperate  and  guarded  terms, 
Dmetallist.  He  favored  cooperation  and 
haring,  and  also  believed  in  State  legisla- 
socifid  questions.  (See  his  **The  State  in 
•n  to  Labor,"  1882.) 

x)nomic  theory  he  is  best  known  for  his 
tion  of  total  utility  (q.  v.) .  He  is  the  author 
Primer  of  Political  Economy"  (1878); 
Y  the  Mechanism  of  Exchange"  (1879); 
iples  of  Science"  (1874,  2  vols.);  "Theory 
ical  Economy  "  (1879);"  Methods  of  Social 
I "  (1883) ;  and  "Investigations  in  Currency 
lance"  (1884). 

ISH  COLONIES:  "Back  to  the  soil"  is 
est  cry  of  the  Jews.  After  i  ,800  years  of 
:,  tramcking,  and  banking,  they  are  awak- 
x>  the  fact  that  they  were  originally  an 
tural  people  and  have  been  kept  from  the 

adverse  laws  and  not  by  their  own  in- 
ins.  During  this  long  period  nearly  every 
orbade  the  Jew  to  hold  land,  and  he  was 
ihto  other  occupations.  Gild  laws  and 
estrictions  even  hindered  their  becoming 
s;  hence  largely  their  entry  into  com- 
These   obstacles,   however,   being  now 

removed,  the  Jew  has  begun  to  become 
er  and  a  mechanic — tentatively  at  first, 
w  in  ever  larger  numbers. 


The  oldest  Jewish  colonies  were  located  in 
Palestine,  where  several  are  reported  to  have 
existed  as  early  as  11 70,  and  one,  consisting  of 
60  families,  was  definitely  mentioned  as  located 
at  Gaza  in  148 1.  At  the  close  of  the  sixteenth 
century  another  colony,  "where  only  Jews  were 
to  dwell,"  is  said  to  have  been  estaolished  near 
Tiberias.  Other  reports  are  indefinite  and  un- 
reliable. 

The  first  definite  attempt  to  colonize  the  Jews 
was,  strange  to  say,  maoe  in  Russia.  The  his- 
torian Czacki  and  the  poet  Derzhavin  prevailed 
upon  the  Emperor  Paul  in  1799  to  take  measures 
for  settlin^^  them  in  agrictiltural  colonies.  He 
consented  m  order  "to  check  the  selfish  occupa- 
tions of  the  Tews."  After  various  preparations 
Czar  Alexander  I.  issued  an  "Enactment  con- 
cerning the  Jews"  in  1804  to  the  effect  that  the 
Jews  should  be  grouped  into  five  classes,  agri- 
culturists, manufacturers,  artizans,  merchants, 
and  minor  burgesses;  that  the  agriculturists 
should  be  permitted  to  buy  and  lease  land  in 
the  western  and  southwestern  provinces;  that 
the  government  grant  81,000  acres  of  land  to 
the  poorer  colonists;  that  a  medical  certificate 
of  health  and  ph3rsical  fitness  should  be  sub- 
mitted by  every  prospective  settler;  and  that 
every  family  should  ave  evidence  of  possessing 
at  least  400  rubles.  In  1806  a  large  ntunber  of 
Jewish  families  settled  in  different  parts  of  the 
province  of  Kherson  and  established  in  all  9 
colonies,  which  had  to  be  located  at  a  certain 
distance  &om  Christian  villages,  and  in  which 
any  occupation  but  farmine  was  forbidden. 
Owing  to  adverse  conditions  of  soil,  climate,  and 
government,  the  colonies  did  not  prosper.  But 
m  1823  General  Intzov  procured  a  grant  from 
the  Czar  of  50,000  rubles  for  the  colonies;  443 
new  families  joined  the  1,690  already  settled. 
The  military  discipline  was,  however,  not  suited 
to  the  temperament  of  the  Jews,  and  the  col- 
onies never  prospered.  A  later  attempt  (183c) 
at  colonization  m  New  Russia  failed,  notwith- 
standing many  privileges  granted  prospective 
settlers  oy  the  crown.  In  1836  the  Czar  issued 
an  order  designating  40,895  acres  of  land  near 
Tobolsk  and  Omsk  in  Siberia  for  Jewish  colonies. 
Nine  hundred  families  ^rom  various  parts  of 
Rtissia  sent  in  their  applications,  and  36  of  them 
actually  arrived  at  Omsk,  when  in  Jan.,  1837, 
a  counter  order  was  issued  to  the  effect  tnat 
"the  transfer  of  Jews  to  Siberia  must  be  stopt." 
Seven  himdred  and  thirty-eight  families  were 
taken  into  the  9  colonies  at  Kherson  against  their 
desire.  The  government  expended  234,539  ru- 
bles from  1841-45  for  these,  and  6  new  colonies; 
about  1,661  families,  or  12,779  persons,  were  set- 
tled in  15  colonies;  5  synagogs,  12  houses  of 
prayer,  6  town-halls,  7  warehouses,  7  bath-houses, 
8  windmills,  were  built;  they  had  all  necessary 
farm  implements  and  animals,  but — the  colonies 
failed  owing  chiefly  to  the  interference  of  corrupt 
government  officials.  From  1847-60  17  new 
colonies  were  established  in  the  province  ot 
Ekaterinoslav  and  2  in  Kherson.  In  1865  there 
were  in  all  37  colonies,  with  2,873  families  and 
32,943  persons  cultivating  nearly  240,700  acres  of 
land,  in  1864  Jews  were  deprived  of  the  nght 
to  buy,  or  even  to  settle  on  private  land.  This 
edict  was  later  recalled,  and  colonization  pro- 
gressed rapidly  in  various  parts  of  Russia  and 
Poland,  notably  with  the  money  and  under  the 
philanthropic  direction  of  Baron  Gunzburg.  In 
1900  there  were  in  Russia  265  agricultural  col- 
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onies  with  aboiil  loo.ooo  persons,  working  about 
256,500  acres  of  land.  There  were,  moreover, 
10,038  persons  in  families  scattered  over  the 
cotlnt^>^  working  over  41,310  acres.  Poland  has 
a  large  number  of  Jewish  colonies  and  single 
families  owning  and  partly  cultivating  in  1887 
o%'er  639.000  acres. 

The  Jews  are  now  doing  well  in  the  Russian 
colonies;  they  have  mastered  the  intricacies  of 
farming,  and  have  established  a  college  where 
advanced  teaching  is  given  in  various  branches 
of  agriculture.  In  order  to  prevent  a  retmn  to 
commerce  the  colony  of  Rossianka,  Bessarabia, 
requires  that  every  storekeeper  within  its  borders 
should  be  a  Christian,  If  they  have  a  nuniber 
of  failures  standing  against  them,  these  must  be 
attributed  to  the  uncertainty  of  Russian  decrees 
on  the  subject,  or  to  the  thwarting  of  the  benevo- 
lent intentions  of  the  emperors  by  the  bureau- 
cracy, and  not  to  a  Jewisn  repugnance  to  settle 
on  the  land. 

Palestine  is  next  in  chronological  order  with 
Jewish  colonies.  Sir  Moses  Montefiore  (q.  y.) 
visited  the  Holy  Land  seven  times  with  the  in- 
tention of  making  arrangements  for  colonies  of 
his  coreligionists.  In  183S  "he  selected  thirty- 
five  families  from  Safed  and  started  them  on  land 
bought  by  him.  An  attempt  to  form  a  colony 
had  also  been  made  by  Colonel  Gawler,  of  the 
British  Army,  but  the  conditions  were  not  fa- 
vorable to  that  project,  in  1 84  5,  after  the  war 
between  Turkey  and  Egypt  in  1830-40.  A  num- 
ber of  organizations,  e.  g,,  the  Alliance  Israelite 
UniverselTe  of  Paris,  the  Russian  **  Lovers  of 
Zion»"  the  Odessa  Aid  Society^  the  Zionists,  the 
Jewish  Colonisation  Association  of  London,  and 
several  individuals,  chiefly  Baron  de  Hirsch 
{q.  V.)  and  Baron  de  Rothschild,  were  so  inter- 
ested in  the  matter  and  had  so  many  applications 
that  the  subject  was  attacked  vigorously  after 
1870,  and  since  that  time  up  to  1899  about 
26  colonies  have  been  established  with  approx- 
imately 5,200  people,  occupying  over  64,500 
acres  of  land.  They  have  had  many  privations 
to  endure,  and  had  to  combat  partly  inexperi- 
ence and  administrative  difficulties,  partly  an 
inclination  of  the  colonists  to  depend  on  chanty. 
Many  colonies  have,  however,  paid  off  their  in- 
debtedness to  the  various  charitable  societies, 
and  are  doing  welL  They  raise  the  various  crops 
of  Palestine,  chiefly  cereals:  are  Interested  in 
arboriculture,  horticulture,  agriculture,  and  flori- 
culture. A  new  departure  is  the  raising  of  silk- 
worms. But  their  chief  delight  is  viniculture^ 
and  they  are  said  to  produce  an  excellent  wine 
in  some'  colonies,  particularly  in  the  Risbon-le- 
Zion  near  Jaffa,  They  have  introduced  modern 
scientific  farm  implements^  ste  am  -  plows  and 
mills*  spacious  wine  cellars*  etc,  e.  g.,  at  Zikron 
Ya'akob. 

The  ArgentiBe  Republic  has  three  groups  of 
colonies,  established  by  the  Jewish  Colonization 
Association  of  Paris  under  the  auspices  of  Baron 
de  Hirsch.  Seventeen  million  acres  were  pur- 
chased in  Aug.,  iSgi,  for  $1,300,000  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  republic.  Mot  Seville,  Santa  ¥6 
province,  was  founded  1891  on  a  tract  of  60,- 
000  acres,  22,500  of  which  were  tilled  and  occu- 
pied by  168  families  with  825  persons  in  1899. 
The  great  prosperity  of  the  colony  is  due  chiefly 
to  the  culture  of  Luzerne,  which  yields  6  crops 
a  year,  and  enables  the  colonists  to  engage  in 
dairying.  Mauricio^  province  of  Buenos  AyreSp 
comprizes  62,000  acres,  occupied  by  311  families 


with  1,045  persons;  22,000  acres  were  tilled  in 
189S;  the  rest  was  used  as  pasture  for  over 
3,000  head  of  cattle.  The  financial  and  sanitary 
conditions  are  good.  The  Clara  colonies,  Entre 
Rios  province,  date  from  .1894.  They  tilled 
(rSgS)  66,6156  acres  out  of  a  total  of  195,545! 
occupied.  There  are  19  villages  or  groups  with 
a  total  population  of  over  5,000  j  all  of  them  are 
fairly  prosperous. 

Canada  had  4  Jewish  colonies  —  Moosomin, 
Hirsch,  Oxbow,  and  Wappella,  One  of  these 
proved  a  failure.  Hirsch,  Assiniboia,  named 
after  its  founder,  began  in  1892  with  30  families- 
In  1900  there  were  28  families  occupving  about 
11,700  acres,  all  doing  well.  Wappella,  Assini- 
boia, was  established  in  1894  with  20  families. 
They  had  means  of  their  own,  and  received  help 
only  for  the  building  of  a  school  in  1898.  The 
colonies  are  prospering. 

The  United  States  had  a  Jewish  colony  as  early 
as  1837  at  Wawarsing,  Ulster  County,  N.  Y.,  con- 
sisting of  13  families.  It  was  abandoned  in  1842. 
The  Alliance  Israelite  Universelle^  acting  through 
a  local  committee  in  New  York  Citv,  bought 
5,000  acres  of  land  on  Sicily  Island,  Catapoula. 
near  Bayou  Louis,  La.,  and  settled  60  Jewish 
Russian  families  with  173  persons  in  t88i.  They 
worked  hard,  but  a  floocl  of  the  Mississippi  in 
1882  swept  away  all  their  belongings,  and  the 
colonists  scattered.  That  year  saw  the  begin- 
ning of  the  great  Russian  Jewish  migration  to 
the  U.  S.,  and  colonies  were  soon  established  in 
many  states.  But  a  large  number  have  been 
abandoned. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  colonies  which 
have  had  a  temporary  success,  but  failed  after 
one,  two,  or  three  years.  The  most  significant 
thing  about  Jewish  colonies  in  the  U.  S.  is  the 
fact  that  where  the  colonists  confined  themselves 
to  farming,  failure  was  the  rule ;  success  has  been 
met  only  where  industries  were  combined  with 
farming. 

Woodbine,  K.  J.,  is  the  most  prosperous  colony 
in  the  U.  S..  and  deserves  special  mention,  ft 
has  its  own  town  organization,  and  all  the  oflB- 
cials  are  Hebrews.  The  settlers  are  farmers, 
artizans,  and  manufacturers.  The  weekly  rest 
day  is  Saturday,  but  the  sixteen  Christians  of  th 
colony  may  work  on  that  day.  Only  one  arrej 
has  been  made  since  the  foundation  of  the  col^ 
ony,  that  of  a  drunken  tramp.  A  new  schoot 
house,  costing  $15,000,  was  built  in  1904,  for  56^ 

[lupits;  an  agricultural  college  has  oeen  estah 
ished,     A  ''Brotherhood"  for  the  general  u  pi  if 
of  the  colony  was  organized  which  has  raised 
$12,000  within  a  few  years.     The  village   had 
2,500  inhabitants  in  1907,  and  was  generally  pros* 
perous. 

The  success  of  Woodbine  has  greatly  encour- 
aged Jewish  philanthropists  in  their  endeavor 
to  colonize  their  coreligionists.  In  1904  Mr. 
Rich,  of  Milwaukee,  founded  Arptn,  Wis.,  with 
thirty- three  persons  on  the  model  of  Woodbine. 
A  test  farm  of  1,000  acres  has  been  established  at 
Kings  Park,  Long  Island,  to  give  the  prospecti^^ 
colonists  a  preliminary  training  for  a  year,  so  as 
to  avoid  the  mistake,  made  so  often  in  the  past, 
of  sending  grocers,  shopkeepers,  and  factory 
hands  to  the  land  without  any  knowledge  of 
farming.  About  $1,000,000  has  been  subscribed 
by  various  societies  and  philanthropists  in  order 
to  push  the  colonization,  not  only  with  zeal  as  in 
the  past,  but  with  discretion.  In  this  endeavor 
to  furnish  prospective  Jewish  farmers  with  the 
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necessary  educational  qualifications,  and  to  pro- 
vide homes  for  Hebrews  in  the  country  philan- 
thropists should  be  encouraged  as  far  as  possible.  # 
Rudolph  M.  Binder. 

RsFEsmvcES  i  Frvderic,  7^  Ntw  Exodus^,  Bucbholx,  Grschichtf 
dir  Justen  in  Riga,  rSSfj;  A.  M.  Lunc3f,  Jtrajsalgm,  l-iii.i 
Sfivnih  Rit>ori  oj  Oi*  J^iiAsh  Riffugits'  Aid  Socwty,  Laadtm, 
iS^j:  Dif  Welt,  various  arttclea,  iSg^-j^oo;  Jwufi^k  Enty- 
ilopedin,  \o\,  L;  The  Circle,  Sept,*  igo?. 

JomiSOlf,  ALEXAHDER:  General  secretary 
of  the  Natiotial  Conference  of  Charities  and  Cor- 
rection associate  director  of  the  School  of  Phi- 
lanthropy; bom  1S47  at  Ash  ton- under- Lyne, 
Lancashire »  England.  He  engaged  in  commerce 
until  1884,  when  he  became  secretary  of  the  Asso* 
ciated  Charities  of  Cincinnati,  i884-86»  and  later 
of  the  Charity  Organization  Society  of  Chicago, 
i886-S9»  and' of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  of 
Indiana,  1889-93..  From  1803  to  1003  he  was 
superintendent  of  Indiana  School  for  Feeble- 
Minded  Youth.  In  1897  he  was  elected  president 
of  the  National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Cor- 
rection. Mr,  Johnson's  views  on  political  econo- 
my and  social  reform  may  be  called  those  of  a  sym- 
pathy with  the  Fabian  Socialists,  but  he  is  hardly 
prepared  to  accept  all  their  program.  Address: 
2139  N.  Pennsylvania  St.,  Indianapolis*  Ind. 

JOHUSON,   FRANCIS:    General  secretary  of 

Independent  Labor  Party;  bom  1878  in  London ^ 
where  he  was  educated  in  a  board  school.  After 
he  had  sen'-ed  for  a  time  as  a  shop-boy  in  a 
second-hand  bookstore  he  rose  to  the  position 
of  manager  Joining  the  Independent  Labor 
Party,  he  soon  became  prominent  in  his  local 
branch.  In  1900  he  entered  the  general  office  of 
his  party,  became  assistant  secretary  in  1903,  and 
general  secretary  in  1904.  Address:  23  Bride 
Lane,  Fleet  Street.  E.  C,  London,  England. 

JOHHSON,  JOHN:  Labor  member  of  Parlia- 
ment for  Gateshead ;  born  1850;  went  into  the  pits 
at  the  age  of  nine ;  became  a  member  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committer,  Durham  Miners'  Association, 
in  1883;  treasurer  in  1S90,  and  financial  secretary 
in  1897*  Elected  to  Parliament  in  1S94:  a^ain 
in  1906  by  the  votes  of  the  Miners'  Association. 
Address:  30,  The  Avenue,  Durham,  England. 

JOHNSON,  TOM  LOFTIN2  Reform  mayor  of 
Cleveland,  and  capitalist.  He  was  bom  in 
Georgetown,  Ky.,  July  28,  1854;  removed  to 
Indiana  in  his  early  childhood,  and  rtcti  cd  an 
elementary  education  there.  After  he  had  made 
some  money,  he  bought  a  street- raiiw^ay  in  Indian- 
apolis; and"  when  he  had  ^ut  the  road  on  a  paying 
basis,  he  acquired  large  interests  in  the  street- 
railways  of  Cleveland,  Detroit,  and  Brookljm. 
In  Cleveland,  he  began  to  manufacture  iron  and 
steel. 

He  was  elected  a  member  of  Congress  by  the 
De  1 1 1  (jt  ra  is  i  ixj  m  1  lS  0 1  -  y  5 ;  and  became  a  strong 
advocate  of  the  "single^  ta)t'  theories.  At  the 
present  he  is  devoting  all  his  time  to  economic 
questions,  particularly  to  that  of  taxation,  and  to 
his  official  duties  as  mayor  of  Cleveland,  having 
been  elected  to  that  office  in  iqoi.  He  has  sue* 
ceeded  m  reducing  the  fare  to  three  cents  on  the 
street-cars  of  his  city .     A  ddress :  Cleveland ,  Ohio. 

JOHNSON,  WILLIAM:  Labor  member  of  Par- 
liament for  Nuneaton,  Warwickshire;  bom  1849; 
began  work  early  in  a  factory,  later  in  a  min/B. 
Has  been  secretary  and  agent  of  the  Warwick- 
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shire  Miners'  Association  since  1885;  is  a  member 
of  the  County  Council  for  Bedworth.  Was  elect- 
*ed  to  Parliament  in  1906,  chiefly  by  the  votes 
of  the  Miners*  Association,  assisted  by  the  Lib- 
erals. Address:  Miners'  Offices,  Bedworth,  Nun- 
eaton, England, 

JOHffSOU,  WILLIAM  E0G£lfE;  American 
journalist  and  Prohibitionist:  bom  Coventry,  N. 
V.»  1862;  educated  in  public  schools  and  Univer- 
sity of  Nebraska,  He  was  writer  on  the  Lincoln 
Daiiy  News,  and  in  other  journalism  till  he  be- 
came  associate  editor  of  the  New  York  Voice 
(Prohibition)  and  of  The  New  Voice,  Chicago, 
189  9- 1905.  Was  Prohibitiooiat  nominee  for 
Congress  in  Maryland,  1904;  he  is  special  agent 
of  U.  S.  Interior  Department,  and  appointed  to 
aid  in  suppressing  the  liquor  traftic  in  the  Indian 
Territory  and  Oklahoma,  Author  (with  John 
WooUey)  "Temperance  Progress  in  the  Nine- 
teenth Century  (1903),  and  of  the  '*  Encyclo- 
pedia of  the  Alcohol  Problem"  (in  preparation). 
Address:  Laurel,  Md. 

JONES,  RICHARD:  English  economist;  bom 
Tunbridge  Wells,  England,  1790;  graduated  Cam- 
bridge 18 16 ;  was  ordained  to  the  ministry ;  in  1833 
became  professor  of  political  economy  at  King's 
Cbllege.  London,  and  in  1835  succeeded  Mai  thus  in 
the  chair  of  political  economy  and  history  at  the 
East  India  College,  Haileybury,  From  iS^6  to 
1851  he  occupied  the  position  of  commissioner 
tinder  the  Tithe  Commutation  Act,  Died  at 
Haileybury,  Jan.  26,  1855.  As  an  economist, 
Jones' stands  between  the  school  of  Adam  Smith 
and  the  modem  historical  economists.  He 
recognizes  strongly  the  necessity  of  the  inductive 
method,  and  opposes  the  deductive  method  of 
Ricardo. 

TOWETT,  F.  W.:  English  Labor  MP,:  born 
at  Bradford.  He  worked  in  the  textile  mills  there 
and  became  manufacturer's  manager  at  twenty- 
eight.  In  1 90 1  Jow^ett  devoted  himself  to  public 
work,  and  for  several  years  was  director  of  the 
Bradford  Provident  Industrial  Society.  In  1892 
he  became  a  city  councilor,  and  in  1895  was  made 
an  alderman.  Mr.  Jowett  was  before  the  con- 
stituency from  1897.  He  was  elected  to  Parlia- 
ment, 1906,  for  Bradford  West,  indorsed  by  the 
Labor  Representative  Committee.  Address:  2 
Grantham  Place,  Bradford. 

JUDAISM,  SOCIAL  POLITY  OF:  All  views 
and  interpretations  of  the  sacred  books  of  the  He- 
brew race  find  in  them  the  institutes  of  a  peculiar 
social  polity.  View^ed  as  the  product  of  infallible 
inspiration'or  in  the  light  of  the  latest  and  highest 
criticism,  the  Old  Testament  records  a  social 
polity,  whether  given  of  God  in  immediate  revela- 
tion or  developed  through  long  ages  of  national 
evolution,  of  deepest  interest  and  most  practical 
significance.  The  heart  of  the  whole  is  in  the 
national  law.  Says  Canon  Fremantle  ("The 
World  the  Subject  of  Redemption'*): 

The  Law  was  the  cent<^r  of  the  religion  and  theology  of 
IsraeU  .  .  .  It  was  not '*  the  law  of  commandments  con  tamed 
in  ordinances,"  but  the  law  of  righteousness,  which  underlays 
the  ordinances.  .  .  .  The  mtr*  ceremonialism,  apfut  from 
mond  good,  finda  no  encouragement  in  the  Old  Testament. 
Against  that  all  the  prophets  from  Hosca  onward  protest. 
.  *  .  The  law  of  moral  and  palitical  relations  is  the  center  of 
;he  theology  of  the  Old  Testament.  .  .  ,  The  theme  which 
is  more  than  any  other  upon  their  poets'  tips  is  the  law  of 
Jehovah,  ,  ,  , 

In  the  Psalms  tbete  are  a  few  faint  aUusaons  to  ceremonial 


customs,  such  as  the  Laws  of  drink  offeringi  of  lilood,  oref 
forbidden  food,  or  the  purging  with  hyssop;  a  few  word*  about 
the  new  moon  and  solemn  feast  days;  not  a  w^ord  about  cir- 
cumcision, not  a  word  about  the  passover.  not  a  word  about 
the  Sabbaths,  not  a  word  about  ceremonial  unclewsacK. 
There  is  probably  in  modem  hymns,  eighteen  centuries  after 
Christ,  more  of  artilidal  religion  than  in  the  Psalms,  wriltea 
in  the  bosom  of  Judaism.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  almost 
every  Psalm  appeals  to  the  law  of  plain  justice »  public  and 
private.  ...  It  is  the  moml  and  politick  law.  oot  tbe 
ceremonial,  which  is  enshrined  in  the  hearts  of  the  people. 

The  basis  of  the  whole  law  is  the  recognition 
of  Jehovah  as  the  God  of  the  nation,  the  Creator 
and  Ruler  and  Owner  of  the  earth.  Land  belongs 
to  Him;  His  are  the  firstfruits;  He  is  the  God  of 
Abraham,  of  Isaac,  and  of  Jacob ;  His  law  is  to  be 
obeyed.  This  law  is  given  to  the  or- 
Katioii&l  i^^^^^^  nation,  not  to  indi%'iduals. 
Bull  "^^^  ^^^^  duty  of  parents  to  the  male 
child  of  a  Gentile  convert  was  circum- 
cision^  the  symbol  of  initiation  into 
the  national  life.  The  Law  was  not  given  to  any 
person  in  view  of  a  personal  relation  to  God,  but 
only  to  the  circumcised,  or  their  wives  and 
daughters,  those  who  belonged  to  the  organic 
national  life.  It  was,  thus,  primarily  a  law  of 
institutions.  With  the  organized  national  life 
w^ent  the  family.  The  first  duty  of  the  circum- 
cised child  was  to  obey  and  honor  his  parents 
(Ex.  XX.  12).  *'Thou  shalt  rise  up  before  the 
hoary  head,  and  honor  the  face  of  the  old  man" 
(Lev.  xix.  32).  Purity  and  chastity  were  strictly 
inculcated.  The  law  allowed  polygamy;  but  hie 
who  follows  the  development  of  the  Hebrew  peo- 
ple from  the  obscenity  and  impurity,  into  which 
they  are  recorded  as  falling,  through  idolatrous 
practises,  in  the  early  years  of  their  history,  inl 
the  comparative  purity  and  monogamy  whi 
prevailed  among  the  Jew^s  in  the  time  of  C" 
will  realize  how  practically  the  Law  aided  and  de 
veloped  pure  family  life. 

As  in  all  patriarchal  civilizations,  the  servj 
or  slave  was  made  a  member  of  the  househol 
Slavery  w^as  allowed,  but  it  was  nothing  til 
chattel  slavery;  it  was  scarcely  slavery.  In 
Judea  alone  of  all  countries,  ancient  and  modem, 
the  slave  had  rights  and  was  not  un- 
der the  caprice  of  his  master.  Every 
Hebrew  slave  could  go  free  at  the  end 
of  the  sixth  year  (Ex.  xxi.  2).  He 
was  to  be  furnished  liberally  out  of 
flock,  and  out  of  the  flour,  and  out  of  the  wi 
press  (Deut.  xv.  14) .  The  wages  of  serv^ants  W( 
to  be  paid  every  night:  '*The  wages  of  him  that  is 
hired  shall  not  abide  all  night  until  the  morning" 
(Lev.  xix.  lO-  Charity  in  all  relations  was 
culcated:  *'Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor,** 
the  law  (Lev.  xix.  18);  '*Thou  shalt  hate  thine 
enemy"  was  an  unauthorized  addition.  Justice 
in  trade  was  a  sacred  duty  (Lev,  xix.  36);  but  the 
needy  were  particularly  to  be  aided.  '*  If  there 
be  among  you  a  jxior  man.  of  one  of  the  brethren, 
within  any  of  the  gates  in  the  land  which  the 
Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee,  thou  shalt  not  harden 
thy  heart,  nor  shut  thine  hand  from  thy  poor 
brother,  but  thou  shalt  open  thine  hand  wide  urn 
him  and  shalt  surely  lend  him  sufEcient  for 
need "'  (Deut.  xv.  7,  8) .  The  loan  was  to  be  wi  _ 
out  interest.  *'  If  thou  lend  money  to  any  of  my 
people  that  is  poor  by  thee,  thou  shalt  not  be  to 
him  as  a  usurer;  neither  shalt  thou  lay  upon  ^ 
usury"  (Ex.  xxii.  25).  Usury  meant  mtc] 
the  word  is  sometimes  translated  increase*  "Tl 
shalt  not  lend  upon  usury  to  thy  brother, 
of  money,  usury  of  victuals,  usury  of  anythi 
that  is  lent  upon  usury,"  said  the  Deuteronomic 
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is  was  not  a  moral  law  of  universal  va- 
rhe  Hebrew  was  allowed  to  take  interest 
entile.  "Unto  a  stranger  thou  mayest 
1  usury"  (Deut.  xxiii.  20).  It  was  a  so- 
r,  and  one  had  to  belong  to  the  instituted 
►  gain  its  benefits.  Those  who  walked 
omfields  or  vineyards  were  to  be  allowed 
of  the  com  or  the  vine  (Deut.  xxiii.  25). 
w  and  the  orphan  were  particularly  to  be 
(Deut.  X.  18). 

ise  enactments  were  made  possible  by 
ew  land  law.     Under  private  property 
npetitiye  civilization  it  is  impossible  to 
lend  without  interest  to  every  one 
that  asks,  or  to  allow  trespassing  on 
a  planted  field  or  vineyard.     Under 
the  Hebrew  law  it  was  possible,  be- 
srybody  was  protected  in  the  use  (not 
>)  of  a  little  land,  and  therefore  those 
led  to  borrow  or  receive  aid  were  com- 
f  few.     God  was  considered  the  owner 
land,  and  it  was  meted  out  not  for  own- 
it  for  use.     "The  land  shall  not  be  sold 
or  the  land  is  mine,"  God  is  represented 
in  Lev.  xxv.  23.     The  land  was  sup- 
have  been  measured  out  by  Joshua  by 
id  the  lot,  and  a  portion  assigned  to  each 
cording  to  its  size.     And  this  ownership 
'^as  inalienable.     If  any  family  became 
sed  and  gave  the  land  in  debt,  it  re- 
i  the  fiftieth  year — the  year  of  jubilee — 
aer  owner.     This  was  the  wordmg  of  the 
iren  in  Lev.  xxv.  24-31 : 

1  the  land  of  your  possession  ye  shall  grant  a  re- 

ir  the  land. 

>ther  be  waxen  poor,  and  hath  sold  away  some  oi 

m.  and  if  any  of  his  Idn  come  to  redeem  it,  then 

)em  that  which  his  brother  sold. 

)  man  have  none  to  redeem  it,  and  himself  be  able 

him  count  the  years  of  the  sale  thereof,  and  re- 
'erplus  unto  the  man  to  whom  he  sold  it,  that  he 
unto  his  possession. 

be  not  able  to  restore  it  to  him,  then  that  which  is 
emain  in  the  hand  of  him  that  hath  bought  it 
it  of  jubilee;  and  in  the  jubilee  it  shall  go  out.  and 
im  unto  his  possession. 

wras  a  difference,  however,  with  walled 

nan  sell  a  dwelling-house  in  a  walled  city,  then  he 

I  it  within  a  whole  year  after  it  is  sold;  wtthin  a 

y  he  redeem  it. 

be  not  redeemed  witliin  the  space  of  a  full  year. 

use  that  is  in  the  walled  city  shall  be  established 

lim  that  bought  it,  throughout  his  generations: 

po  out  in  the  jubilee. 

louses  of  the  villages,  which  have  no  walls  round 

,  shall  be  cotmted  as  the  fields  of  the  country: 

)  redeemed,  and  they  shall  go  out  in  the  jubilee. 

•ject  of  this  distinction  seems  to  have 
lake  agricultural  life  and  property  more 
an  city  life  and  property,  in  order  to 
i  agricultural  life.  But  it  was  not  only 
Jiat  the  law  protected  for  the  use  of  all. 
socialist  law  in  that  it  protected  the 
the  ownership  of  his  tools.  If  he  gave 
»ledge  they  could  not  be  kept  from  him 
.     Says  Deut.  xxiv.  10-14: 

m  dost  lend  thy  brother  anything,  thou  shalt  not 

onse  to  fetch  his  pledge. 

It  stand  abroad,  and  the  man  to  whom  thou  dost 

ing  out  the  pledge  abroad  unto  thee. 

I  man  be  poor,  thou  shalt  not  sleep  with  his  pledge. 

«e  thou  shalt  deliver  him  the  pledge  again  when 

th  down,  that  he  may  sleep  in  his  own  raiment, 

ee:  and  it  shall  be  righteousness  unto  tnee  before 

rGod. 

»  in  the  same  chapter  says:  "No  man 
e    the   nether  or    upper  millstone   to 


_B,  for  he  taketh  a  man's  life  to 
Dtected  thus,  both  in  the  access  to  land'and^the 
use  of  tools,  no  Hebrew,  as  long  as  the  law  was 
obeyed,  need  be  poor.  Taxation  was  a  single  tax 
of  one  tenth  of  all  produce  of  the  soil  or  the  flock. 
This  prevented  all  extortion  of  financiers.  The 
whole  system  of  laws  was  connected  with  a 
ritual  to  connect  the  political  law  with  the 
thought  of  God.  Great  religious 
Baliffiom  ^^^^^^s  were  organized  in  connection 
H^^^^^y^^  with  the  national  history  and  with 
the  seasons.  The  Levites  admin- 
istered the  law  in  connection  witii 
the  temple  or  religious  gatherings.  The  people, 
in  solemn  assemblies,  repeated  the  curses  and 
blessings  of  the  Law.  The  whole  law  of  the  land 
was  connected  with  the  religious  Sabbatical 
feasts.  One  day  in  seven  the  laborer  found  com- 
plete rest.  One  year  in  seven  the  land  was  to  ^o 
untilled;  the  slave  was  to  go  free;  one  year  m 
seven  times  seven  was  the  year  of  jubilee,  when 
land  reverted  to  the  owner  and  every  mortgage 
was  wiped  off.  Religion  was  thus  associated 
with  relief  from  labor  and  release  from  debt. 
There  was  no  king;  those  ruled  who  showed 
themselves  inspired  of  God;  the  nation  was 
oi^anized  by  tnbes,  families,  and  other  divisions. 
Such  was,  in  brief,  the  Hebrew  social  polity.  In 
practise  it  was  overthrown.  The  Hebrew  people 
eventually  chose  a  king,  and  fotmd  slavery  and 
captivitv.  Some  think  the  law  was  never  ful- 
filled ;  that  the  law  we  have  summarized  was  only 
very  gradually  developed.  With  the  history  we 
are  not  here  concerned.  Christian  socialists  be- 
lieve that  it  needed  the  Spirit  of  Christ  to  fulfil 
the  law.  (See  Christian  Socialism.)  Socialists 
argue  that  the  world  was  not  yet  ready  for  social- 
ism. Individualists  claim  that  it  was  an  impos- 
sible and  impractical  legalism. 

Rbpbrbncb:    Canon    W.    H.    Fremantle,    The   World,   the 
Subject  of  Redemption. 

X  JUDICIARY  SYSTEM  UWITED  STATES  AND 
GREAT  BRITAIN:  (For  other  countries,  see 
those  countries.) 

I.  United  States. 

The  judiciary  sjrstem  of  the  U.  S.,  on  account 
of  the  size  of  the  cotmtry  and  the  involved  rela- 
tion of  federal  and  state  courts,  is  very  much 
more  complicated  and  involved  than  in  any 
other,  and  in  no  other  country  does  the  judiciary 
play  the  important  political  part  that  it  does  in 
the  U.  S. ;  for  in  no  country  except  the  U.  S.  is  the 
Supreme  Court  of  justice  also  the  Supreme  Court 
of  legislative  judgment. 

We  consider  (a)  the  Federal  Courts;  (6)  the 
Supreme  Court ;  (c)  the  State  Courts ;  {d)  the  Mis- 
carriage of  Justice. 

0.  The  Federal  Courts. — ^The  constitution  gives 
to  federal  courts  jurisdiction  in 

1 .  All  cases  in  law  and  equity  arising  tmder  the 
constitution,  the  laws  of  the  U.  S.,  treaties  made, 
or  which  shall  be  made,  under  their  authority, 
and  in  general  all  cases  concerning  the  country  as 
a  whole,  ministers,  and  consuls. 

2.  Controversies  between  two  or  more  states, 
between  citizens  of  different  states,  between  citi- 
zens of  the  same  state  claiming  lands  under  grants 
of  different  states,  and  between  a  state,  or  tiie 
citizens  thereof,  and  foreign  states,  citizens,  or 
subjects. 

The  federal  courts  are  of  three  kinds — ^the  Su- 
preme Oourt  at  Washington,  circuit,  and  district 
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courts.  The  Supreme  Court  has  nine  judges — a 
chief  justice  (salary,  $13,000)  and  eight  associate 
"udges  (salaries,  $i2,<>oo).  They  are  nominated 
:or  life  by  the  president  and  confirmed  by  the 
Senate,  and  are  removable  only  by  impeachment. 
Only  once  has  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  been 
impeached — Samuel  Chase,  of  Marj^land,  in 
1804-5,  ^^^  then  unsuccessfully.  The  Supreme 
Court  sits  from  October  to  July  of  each  year.  Six 
judges  must  be  present  to  pronounce  a  decision, 
anci  every  case  is  discust  by  the  whole  body 
twice  over. 

The  circuit  courts  number  nine,  each  with  its 
own  judges  (salaries,  $7,000),  and  to  each  is  al- 
lotted a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court.  A  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  was  established  in  1891,  to  at- 
tempt to  relieve  the  overtaxed  Supreme  Court. 
District  courts  number  91,  and  there  has  been 
established  at  Washington  a  special  Court  of 
Claims.  All  federal  judges  are  appointed  for 
life  (subject  to  impeachment),  as  the  Supreme 
judges,  tho  the  constitution  does  not  state  that 
this  should  be  so.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  cases  affecting  ambassadors,  and 
where  a  state  is  a  party,  is  original;  in  all  other 
case^  it  is  appellate. 

The  criminal  jurisdiction  of  the  federal  courts, 

which  extends  to  all  offenses  against  federal  law, 

is  purely  statutory.     **The  U.  S.  as 

Jnriidletioii  ^^^^  ^^^  have  no  common  law.     It 

derives  its  powers  from  the  grant  of 

the  people  made  by  the  constitution, 

and  they  are  all  to  be  found  in  the  written  law,  and 

not  elsewhere'*  (Cooley's  ** Principles,"  p.  131). 

Each  federal  court  has  attached  to  it  a  U.  S. 
marshal,  to  carry  out  its  decisions,  and  he  can 
call  on  good  citizens  for  help^  and,  if  necessary, 
apply  to  Washington  to  obtain  the  aid  of  the 
fedteral  troops. 

On  the  somewhat  complicated  point  as  to  the 
relation  of  federal  and  state  law,  Mr.  Brj^ce  says 
("The  American  Commonwealth/'  ist'ed.  pp. 
247,  248): 

The  U.  S.  is  a  federation  of  commonwealths,  each  of  which 
has  its  own  constitution  and  laws.  The  federal  constitution 
not  only  gives  certain  powers  to  Congmss.  as  the  national 
legislature,  but  recogrnizc^i  certain  powers  in  the  states,  in 
virtue  whereof  their  respective  peoples  have  enacted  funda- 
mental state  laws  (the  state  constitutions)  and  have  en- 
abled their  respective  legislatures  to  pass  state  statutes. 
However,  as  the  nation  takes  precedence  of  the  states,  the 
federal  constitvition,  which  is  the  supreme  law  of  the  land 
everyvt'hcrc,  and  the  statutes  duly  niaae  by  Congress  under  it, 
are  preferred  to  all  state  constitutions  and  statutes:  and  if  any 
conflict  arise  between  them,  the  latter  must  give  way.  The 
same  phenomenon  therefore  occurs  as  in  the  case  of  an  incon- 
sistency between  the  constitution  and  a  congressional  statute. 
Where  it  is  shown  that  a  state  constitution  or  statute  in- 
fringes either  the  federal  constitution  or  a  federal  (i,  e.» 
congressional)  statute,  the  state  constitution  or  statute  roust 
be  held  and  declared  invaHd.  And  this  declaration  must,  of 
course,  proceed  from  the  court*,  nor  solely  from  the  federal 
courts;  because  when  a  state  court  decides  against  its  otvTi 
statute*  or  constitution  in  favor  of  a  federal  law.  its  decision 

b.  The  Supreme  Court. ^^T\ie  constitution  of  the 
U,  S.  is  above  the  power  of  Congress  to  change. 
It  was  ratified  and  made  binding  not  by  Congress, 
bttt  by  the  people,  and  can  be  ametided  only  by 
the  people  m  appointed  ways — a  most  difticult 
and  slow  process.  Congress  can  therefore  le^s- 
late  only  subject  to  the  limits  the  constitution 
sets.  The  tenth  amendment  to  the  constittition, 
adopted  in  1 791 ,  distinctly  says :  "The  powers  not 
delegated  to  the  U.  S.  by  the  constitution  nor  pro- 
hibited by  it  to  the  states  are  reserved  to  the  states 
respectively  or  to  the  people.** 

The  body  that  finally  decides  what  is  constitu- 


tional is  the  Supreme  Court.  Anjr  law  that  the 
Supreme  Court  decides  unconstittitional  is  illegai 
This  gives  the  Supreme  Court  enormous  power. 
After  long  debate  Congress  passed  an  income  tax 
(q.  v\  and  there  is  no  question  that  such  a  tax 
was  desired  by  a  large  majority  of  the  people;  btit 
the  Supreme  Court  decided  by  one  vote  that  the 
bill  was  unconstitutional,  and  the  bilJ  did  not  be- 
come law.  In  such  a  case  a  single  corrupt  ju4g9 
could  subvert  the  will  of  the  whole  people  saTC 
as  by  slow  process  the  constitution  is  amended. 
This  to  an  extent  makes  the  judiciary  supreme 
over  Congress  and  the  executive,  and  (exc 
the  slow  process  of  constitutional  amendmi 
a  degree  supreme  over  the  people.  It  is  trm 
the  Supreme  Court  does  not  formally  act  on  1l„„ 
lative  Dills — its  power  is  only  one  of  interpreta- 
tion. It  simply  decides  the  individual  case 
brought  before  it  according  to  the  law»  and  where 
laws  conflict,  according  to  the  highest  law.  that 
is  the  constitution ;  but  this  practically  enables  it 
to  pass  upon  any  bill  enacted  by 
BuffercTOi  Congress.  And  this  power  of  intcr- 
Powtn  pretation  is  the  greater  for  two  rea- 
sons: (i)  That  a  wTong  decision  is 
not  easily  reversed.  In  England,  if 
the  courts  find  that  a  law  means  what  the  people 
do  not  desire,  the  law  can  easily  be  amended.  In 
the  U.  S.  a  wrong  interpretation  of  the  constitu- 
tion is  most  difllcult  to  reverse.  (2)  The  consti- 
tution, being  of  necessity  brief,  the  opportunity 
for  interpretation  is  very  broad.  Hence  in  prac- 
tise the  Supreme  Court  has  enormous  power.  It 
is  true  that  this  power  has  not  been  frequently 
corruptly  used.  The  Supreme  Court  has  not  by 
many  been  considered  venal  or  even  imfair;  but 
the  trouble  is  that  the  people  often  have  more 
fear  from  just  decisions  than  unjust.  A  dedsi 
flagrantly  unjust  or  venal  could  be  more  easily  ^ 
reversed;  but  a  just  decision  that  the  constitutiofli 
does  not  allow  of  a  certain  measure  is  difficult  ta 
reverse,  even  tho  the  whole  people  desire  it.  Yet, 
to  Democrats,  at  least,  what  the  large  majority 
desire  ought  to  be  legal.  Legislation  ought  to 
belong  in  usufruct  to  the  living.  A  free  i>eople 
ought  not  to  be  fettered  by  a  constitution  enacted 
a  century  ago  under  conditions  utterly  different 
from  the  present.  Yet  if  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
cides a  bill  unconstitutional,  it  cannot  hold,  no 
matter  what  the  people  will,  save  by  slow  process 
of  amendment;  and  the  more  honest  the  judges 
are  the  more  diffictilt  to  change  the  decision.  In 
cases  where  a  U.  S.  ofliicia],  like  the  president, 
deems  that  the  Supreme  Court  has  made  a  mi 
take  in  the  interpretation  of  the  constitution,  il 
has  been  claimed  that  he  must  foUow  the 
judgment  he  has  and  disobey  the  Supreme  C6urt, 
since,  in  his  jud^ent,  to  obey  the  court  would 
violate  the  constitution  he  is  first  of  all  bound  to 
obey.  President  Jackson  attacked  the  U.  S. 
Bank  as  illegal,  tho  the  Supreme  Court  had  de- 
cided it  legal.  Jefferson  denounced  a  judgment 
of  Chief  Justice  Marshall.  Majorities  in  Congre^ 
have  claimed  the  same  right;  but  recently  both 
executive  and  legislative  have  receded  from 
claiming  this  right,  and  certainly  in  case  of  a  just 
decision  it  woind  be  impossible  to  disobey  it  on 
this  ground. 

The  constitution  does  not  limit  the  number 
supreme  judges,  and  some  claim  that  the  will 
the  people  could  be  realized  by  appointing  judj^ 
who  would  decide  that  the  will  of  the  people  wi 
constitutional:  but  such  a  procedure  would  1 
looked  upon  as  revolutionary  by  many,  if  not  }yf 
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The  seriousness  of  this  feature  of  the  con- 
1  cannot,  therefore,  be  easily  exaggerated, 
e  that  thus  far  no  great  evils  have  seemed 
John  Fiske  says  of  the  Supreme  Court 
Government  in  the  U.  S."  p.  252): 

culiarly  American,  and  for  its  exalted  character  and 
services  it  is  an  institution  of  which  Americans  may 
•oad. 

3ryce  says  ("The  American  Common- 
'  isted.,  pp.  406,  407): 

gid  constitution  of  the  U.  S.  has  rendered  and 
lestimable  service.  It  opposes  obsUcles  to  rash 
changes.  It  secures  time  for  deliberation.  ...  It 
mind  and  temper  of  the  people.  It  trains  them  to 
legality.  ...  It  familiarizes  them  with,  it  attaches 
ties  olt  pride  and  reverence  to.  those  fundamental 
which  tne  constitution  is  based. 

igain  (p.  271): 

dit  and  dignity  of  the  Supreme  Court  stand  very 
>  one  of  its  members  has  ever  been  suspected  ctf 
1,  and  comparatively  few  have  allowed  their  politic 
thies  to  disturb  their  official  judgment. 

1  spite  of  this  favorable  view  two  things 
*  remembered:  (i)  that  the  longer  the 
moves  from  the  conditions  when  the 
tion  was  framed,  the  more  must  its  re- 
nts fetter  and  be  unsuited  to  the  needs 
hes  of  the  people;  (2)  the  more  political 
is  turn  upon  industrial  and  nnancial 
is,  the  more  likely  is  the  Supreme  Court 
it  of  touch  with  the  masses  of  the  coun- 
most  of  necessity  the  supreme  judges 
om  the  class  of  the  most  educated,  the 
ccessful,  the  most  wealthy;  this  must  be 
it  inevitably  from  the  nature  of  the  case; 
nevitably,  therefore,  with  the  best  of  will, 
1st  judge  from  their  environment,  their 
m,  their  experience.  Whether  they  will 
understand  the  common  people  is, 
^^  therefore,  especially  in  mdustrial 
^^  matters,  at  least  questionable.  With- 
out, then,  reflection  upon  the  purity 
iupreme  Court,  its  power  under  the  con- 
i  IS  open  to  the  gravest  question.  It  is 
sssary.  In  England  it  is  not  so.  In  Eng- 
agna  Charta,  the  Bill  of  Rights,  the  Act 
sment,  the  Acts  of  Union  with  Scotland 
and  are  merely  ordinary  laws  which  can 
led  by  Parliament  at  any  moment.  There 
institution  superior  to  the  legislature. 
1  are  made  by  the  legislature  and  all  can 
Jed  by  it ;  nor  is  the  institution  necessary 
a  republic. 

Mr.  Bryce  ("The  American  Common- 
'PP-  259,  260): 

e  of  Switzerland  shows  that  the  American  plan  is  not 
one  possible  to  a  federation.  The  Swiss  Federal 
die  institutMl  in  imitation  of  the  American,  is  not 
authority  competent  to  determine  whether  a  canon- 
s  void  because  inconsistent  with  the  federal  con- 
fer in  some  cases  recourse  must  be  had  not  to  the 
to  the  Federal  Council,  which  is  a  sort  of  executive 
i  the  confederation.  And  the  Federal  Court  is 
enforce  every  law  passed  by  the  federal  legislature. 
t  violate  the  constitution.  In  other  words,  the 
istitution  has  reserved  some  points  of  canonical 
I  authority  not  judicial,  but  political,  and  has  made 
a  l^i^ture  the  sole  judge  of  its  own  powers,  the 
i  Uiterpreter  of  the  constitution,  and  an  interpreter 
to  proved  on  purely  legal  grounds. 

radicals  believe  that  the  cure  for  America 
jne  constitutional  amendment  giving  to 
B  the  power  of  action,  within  certain 
?ithout  reference  to  the  constitution.  A 
imber  find  the  cure  in  the  adoption  of  the 
lum  (g.  v.). 


c.  State  Judiciary. — ^The  judiciary  in  every 
state  induoes  three  sets  of  courts:  A  supreme 
court  or  court  of  appeals;  superior  courts  of 
record;  local  courts;  but  the  particular  names  and 
relations  of  these  several  tribtmals  and  the  ar- 
rangements for  criminal  business  vary  greatly 
from  state  to  state.  There  are  courts  of  com- 
mon pleas,  probate  courts,  surrogate  courts,  pre- 
rogative courts,  courts  of  oyer  and  terminer,  or- 
phans' courts,  courts  of  general  sessions  of  the 
peace  and  jail  delivery,  quarter  sessions,  hustings' 
courts,  coimty  courts,  etc. 

The  jurisdiction  of  state  courts  is  complete. 
There  is  no  appeal  to  federal  courts  except  on 
matters  pertaining  to  federal  law.  Each  state 
recognizes  the  judgments  of  the  courts  of  a  sister 
state,  gives  credit  to  its  public  acts  and  records, 
and  ddivers  up  to  its  justice  any  fugitive  from  its 
jurisdiction  charged  with  a  crime.  Of  course 
the  courts  of  one  state  are  not  bound  either  by 
law  or  usage  to  follow  the  reported  decisions  of 
those  of  another  state.  They  use  such  decisions 
merely  for  their  own  enlightenment,  and  as  some 
evidence  of  the  common  law,  just  as  they  use  the 
English  law  reports.  Each  state  makes  its  own 
law,  and  these  laws  vary  enormously  not  only  be- 
tween states,  but  also  from  time  to  time. 

Concerning  the  purity  of  the  state  judiciary, 
Mr.  Bryce  says  ("The  American  Commonwealth," 
p.  507): 

Any  one  of  the  three  phenomena  I  have  described — pojpular 
elections,  short  terms,  and  small  salaries — would  be  sumdent 
to  lower  the  character  of  the  judiciary.  Popular  elections 
throw  the  choice  into  the  hands  of  political  parties — that  is 
to  say,  of  knots  of  wirepullers,  inclined  to  use  every  office  as  a 
means  of  rewarding  political  services,  and  garrisoning  with 
grateful  partizans  posts  which  may  conceivably  become  of 
political  miportance.  Short  terms  .  .  .  oblige  the  judge  to 
remember  and  keep  on  good  terms  with  those  who  nave 
made  him  what  he  is,  and  in  whose  hands  his  forttmes  lie.  .  .  . 
Small  salaries  prevent  able  men  from  offering  themselves  for 

J)laoes  whose  incomes  are  perhaps  only  one  tenth  of  what  a 
eading  barrister  can  make  by  private  practise.  .  .  .  The  mis- 
chief is  serious,  but  I  must  own  that  it  is  smaller  than  a 
European  observer  is  prepared  to  expect. 

The  reasons  given  for  this  lack  of  the  worst  re- 
sults Mr.  Bryce  considers  the  presence  in  every 
state  of  federal  tribimals,  the  power  of  public 
opinion,  and  lastly  the  power  of  the  professional 
influence  of  the  bar.  Nevertheless,  great  scan- 
dals have  arisen .     (See  Corru  pti on  . ) 

Lawyers  in  the  U.  S.,  differently  from  those  in 
Europe,  are  allowed  to  plead  in  any  court  they 
will.  Almost  absolute  liberty  is  given.  The  re- 
sult is  an  intense  competition,  and  not  tmfre- 
quently  a  low  tone  for  the  profession. 

This  freedom  allows  of  great  injustice  to  the 
poor.  Judgments  are  often  pronoimced,  not 
upon  absolute  equity,  but  upon  whether  the  ac- 
cused has  in  court  been  proven  to  have  violated  a 
law.  Especially  where  the  laws  are  as  involved 
as  in  the  U.  S.,  a  shrewd  lawyer,  unless  opposed 
by  one  equally  shrewd,  can  find  some  loophole  in 
the  law  for  almost  any  client,  at  least  in  civil 
practise.  A  wealthy  corporation  can  afford  to  em- 
ploy the  shrewdest  counsel.  The  poor  usually 
cannot.  Therefore  the  poor  are  usually  in  such 
cases  helpless.  Of  the  injustice  of  this  to  the 
poor  we  speak  in  the  next  section.  Of  its  effect 
upon  the  lawyers  we  speak  now.     It 

Camor&tioii  "^^^'^^  *^^*  *^  most  cases  success  for 

^**|f*~r^  the  lawyer  lies  in  shrewdly  defending 

iAwyoi     ^j.  ggyying  the  interests  of  the  great 

corporations,  as  the  railroads,  etc 

To  do  this  rec|uires  of  necessity  no  actual  dis- 

honesty,  but  simply  the  development  of  ability 
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to  see  shrewd  ways  of  avoiding  or  using  the  re- 
quirements of  law.  The  average  successfm  lawyer 
is  the  corporation  lawyer.  He  becomes  accus- 
tomed to  viewing  things  not  from  the  standpoint 
of  equity,  but  o?  shrewd  interpretation  in  favor 
of  his  corporation.  This  is  what  he  is  paid  to 
do.  In%^ofving  at  first  at  least  no  absolute  dis- 
honesty, it  leads  too  often  to  a  blunting  of  the 
moral  sense.  Even  where  this  does  not  result,  hy 
his  interests,  his  ambitions,  his  associations,  his 
professional  instinct,  above  all,  his  social  environ- 
ment, he  becomes  honestly  the  partisan  of  the 
corporation.  He  goes  into  the  legislature  and 
finas  there  abundant  opportunity  to  serv'e  his 
former  clients,  and  by  his  training  is  led  even  un- 
consciously to  do  so.  The  financial  prizes  in  this 
hne  are  very  large.  Corporation  lawyers,  in  what 
is  considered  perfectly  legitimate  practise,  can 
make  as  much  as  $ioo,oco  a  year,  while  $50,000 
is  not  infrequent.  With  114,000  lawyers  m  the 
U.  8,,  in  1900  competing  for  these  prizes,  many  of 
them  poor,  the  temptation  to  rise  by  scrx^ing  the 
interests  of  wealth  becomes  well-nigh  irresistible, 
A  verj'  few  succeed  by  championing  the  cause  of 
labor,  but  usually  they  lose  professional  and  social 
caste,  so  that  many  who  for  political  reasons  might 
choose  the  side  of  the  poor  are  deterred  by  family 
and  social  claims.  Under  these  circumstances, 
without  the  necessity  of  implying  any  unusual 
corruption  on  the  part  of  the  lawyers,  the  people 
are,  and  especially  the  labor  people,  not  without 
reason,  growing  suspicious  or  corporation  attor- 
neys, and  particularly  of  their  presence  in  legis- 
latures, wnere,  however,  they  form  the  large 
majority  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

a.  The  Miscarriage  of  Justice. — The  miscar- 
riage of  justice  in  modem  courts  is  not  mainly 
due  to  unjust  Judges  or  corrupt  lawyers,  but  to 
the  preseji t  j u dici al  sy st em .  Professor  Ely  wri tes 
in  the  Christian  Advocate: 

Perhaps  no  current  phrase  is  more  frequently  heard  th&n 
that  all  men  are  equal  before  the  law.  It  belcrngs  to  a  class 
of  phrases  which  cover  facts  and  prevent  thought.  Nothing 
cotitd  be  farther  from  the  truth,  for  it  is  possible  to  mention 
at  least  six  respects  in  which  legal  inequality  exists  to-day  in 
the  U.  S. 

I.  All  men  are  supposed  to  be  familiar  with  the  law,  and 
ignorance  of  the  law  excuses  no  one.  How«  then,  can  we  talk 
about  the  equality  of  the  law,  when  the  law  is  so  complicated, 
and  only  few  can  know,^  it  ?  In  addition  to  the  comparatively 
few  who  can  know  it.  there  arc  a  few  wealthy  individuals  and 
corporations  who  can  employ  weU- trained  experts  in  the  law 
to  inform  them  of  the  law  in  so  far  as  it  is  important  for  them 
to  know  it.  Compare  the  situation  in  this  respect  of  a  great 
railway  corporation  and  a  labor  orf^anization  with  which  it 
may  be  engaged  in  conflict.  It  us  not  at  all  unhkcly  that 
some  of  the  officers  of  the  corporation  may  themselves  be 
trained  lawyers,  receiving  salaries  of  from  $5,000  to  $95,000, 
and  in  addition  to  this  the  cor[X>Tation  is  certain  to  have  in  its 
constant  employment  attorneys  recei\ing  high  salaries,  and 
who  give  advice  ui:»on  every  step  taken.  The  counselors  of 
the  corporation  arc  familiar  with  every  twist  and  turn  of  the 
law,  and  know  the  purport  of  conflicting  judicial  decisions. 

so  hard  for  the  ordinary  man  to  ynderstand. 

The  highest  salary  ever  received  by  an  officer 

22p0]iiA      ^^  ^  labor  organisation  was  $5,000,  and  it  is 

of  T.i^ff'atloii  ^^'c^^^l    ihsLt   at    the   present   time   no  one 

OT  J*lu^BUOn  receives  over  Sj.ooo.     No  labor  organization 

can  keep  in  its  constant  employ  able  attorneys, 

for,  on  the  one  hand,  it  cannot  pay  sufficiently 
high  salaries  to  secure  the  best  talent,  and,  on  the  other,  the 
position  of  attorney  for  working  men  is  not  calculated  to  lead 
to  further  advancement.  .  .  . 

3.  The  law  affords  very  unequal  protection  to  the  rich  and 
to  the  poor.  The  avenues  of  justice  are  in  one  way  and  an- 
other closed  to  the  poor  and  i|?norant.  If  ignorance  itself 
of  the  proper  methods  of  securing  redress  is  not  a  sufficient 
barrier,  fees  of  one  kind  and  another  and  hea^-y  court  charges 
deter  the  poorer  members  of  the  community  from  seeking 
justice  at  law.  When  poor  people  have  a  case  in  the  courts  to 
protect  them  against  their  employers,  or  others  with  Larger 
^xmomic  resources,  the  case  may  be  delayed  from  time  to 
time,  may  be  appealed  from  one  court  to  another,  and  it  may 
be  tmuf erred  troni  ooe  Jurisdiction  to  imother.    lUilwa]^ 


corporations  eogaged  in  interstate  commerce  like  to  I 
cases  to  the  U.  S.  courts,  and  thus  they  can  put  their  a 
nists  to  the  expense  of  long  journeys.  These  are  some  ofl 
ways  by  means  of  which  the  resources  of  the  poorer  paitye 
be  exhausted  and  justice  defeated.  Often  the  poor  on 
does  not  know  how  to  take  the  first  step  to  secure  justice^  lai 
when  he  takes  the  first  steo  it  often  happens  that  be  is  es- 
hausted  before  he  can  take  the  last  one. 

The  secretary  of  the  Chicago  Bureau  of  Justice,  to  whkk 
reference  has  already  been  made,  in  his  second  annual  itport 
S[:ieaks  about  the  inaccessibility  of  the  means  of  legal  feansi 
for  wage-earners,  and  generally  for  the  pNOoner  members  of  tlw 
community.  He  says  that  it  is  necessary  that  the  fee  sys/tcn 
should  be  abolished,  both  in  so  far  as  it  relates  to  justices  of 
the  peace  and  to  constables.  .  ,  . 

3,  We  must  consider  the  inequality  of  the  law  itself.  Iht 
law  in  the  U,  S,  is  not  so  framed  expressly  that  an  offeiw 
committed  by  an  employer  or  a  rich  man  receives  one  kind 
of  punishment,  and  the  offense  committed  by  an  employee  or  i 
poor  man  rccmvcs  a  different  kind  of  punishment,  but  the 
penalties  are  so  framed  that  they  bear  with  une^quaj  seirnty 
upon  the  various  social  classes,  and  thus  offenses  apt  to  t< 
committed  hy  the  rich  are  not  likely  to  be  \nsited  by  stjci 
heavy  penalties  as  those  to  which  the  poorer  people  art 
specially  liable. 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  quote  so  good  an  authority,  a  in*n 
so  highly  esteemed,  as  the  late  Joeiah  Qtiincy.  who  in  fcii 
*' Figures  of  the  Past"  thus  describes  one  kind  of  legal  in- 
equality: "It  is  no  disrespect  to  the  tnaje&ty  of  the  kw  to 
maintain  that  it  has  not  yet  sloughed  off  all  its  b&Tbarixou. 
So  long  as  a  punishment  of  a  motiey  fine  is  accepted  from  the 
rich,  and  the  alternative  imprisonment  is  exacted  from  tb* 
t>oor,  the  eqtiahty  of  all  men  before  the  law  is  but  a  sounding 
phrase.*' 

4,  We  have  under  the  next  heading  to  notice  the  useqtal 
administration  of  even  equal  law.  The  devices  whicla  ans 
open  to  those  who  can  employ  the  best  legal  counsel  iot 
esoiping  the  penalties  of  the  law  on  the  one  hand,  and  for 

bringing  them  to  bear  heavily  on  opponents  on 

the  other  hand,  are  well  known  to  all.     Again, 

WUA^tial      I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  make  a  quotation,  is 

AfttnJTiigfeHL.  order  to  have  additional  confirmation  of  mr 

position,  altho  I  think  no  honest  and  ndl- 

tlOO  informed  man  will  attempt  to  dispute  it.    It 

excited  no  surprize  a  few  years  a^o  wbcn  ltr< 

Walling,  ex-Superintendent  of  Police  of  New 

York  City,  said,  "Altho.  of  course,  all  thinjp  are  pooibht. 

yet  I  would  not  count  as  among  probable  contingeocies  under 

the  present  system  of  government  in  New  York  the  haogiai 

of  any  one  of  its  millionaires,  no  matter  how  unnrovoked  or 

premeditated  the  murder  he  might  have  committed.*' 

Many  examples  of  unequal  administration  of  the  law  can  be 
given — in  fact,  so  many  that  it  seems  almost  ali^rd  to 
mention  any  concrete  cases.  Nevertheless.  I  will  give  one  or 
two  illustrations  in  order  to  direct  the  thought  of  my  readen, 
and  to  lead  to  further  observation  on  their  part.  Railwajs 
are  again  instructive.  A  few  years  ago  a  temble  accident  oc 
curred  in  Massachusetts.  The  railway  directors  had  disn^ 
garded  the  express  recommendations  of  the  railway  com- 
missioners of  Massachusetts  to  test  the  safety  of  the  bridge 
properly.  There  were  no  automatic  bmlces,  and  there  were 
not  so  nuiny  brakemen  as  the  law  requires.  A  promiiseot 
paper  of  New  York  of  high  standing  said  that  the  case  wis 
clearly  one  of  a  preventable  accident,  and  that  it  was  deemed 
in  law  criminal  negligence.  The  writer  of  the  editorial  sUtfd 
that  the  parties  responsible  could  be  indicted  and  punisbed, 
and  suggested  that  an  example  of  punishment  would  teadi 
railway  managers  a  useful  lesson.  Is  it  necessary  to  Cell  my 
readers  that  no  attempt  was  made  to  enforce  the  law?  Every 
reader  knows  it  before  I  state  it,  and  be  knows,  furthermore, 
that  the  law  in  such  cases  is  not  likely  to  be  enforced.  Sui;>- 
pose.  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  teaders  of  a  great  labor 
organization,  in  their  desire  to  raise  wages,  of  for  any  !»' 
cuniary  reasons,  should  take  a  course  resulting  in  lo^  of  life* 
is  there  one  of  my  readers  who  docs  not  know  that  the  bw 
would  lav  a  very  heavy  hand  on  these  labor  leaders?  It 
happened  not  lonjij  ago  that  certain  directors  of  a  great  coi^ 
poration  were  indicted  for  an  accident  which  resulted  in  a 
horrible  death  of  passengers,  liow  tenderly  and  coos^dc^ 
atcly  they  were  treated  when  they  were  brought  before  the 
court  was  described  by  the  daily  press,  and  the  ball  was  fixt 
at  Is, 000,  a  mere  nothmg  for  men  of  vast  wealth.  About  tfas 
same  time  a  labor  leader  was  indicted  in  New  York  for  coof 
spiracy  and  extortion.  This  leader  was  at  the  time  in  Penn- 
sylvania, and  bad  was  at  first  altogether  refused,  and  fiiuSr 
was  fixt  at  $30^000.  an  enormous  sum  for  such  a  pessoii. 
probably  more  than  he  and  a  half  dozen  of  his  best  fiieada 
together  were  worth, 

Ta:xatton  reveals  another  Idnd  of  unequal  administnitiOfL 
The  property  of  the  rich  is  rarely  assessed  at  so  high  a  rftlativt 
ratcas  the  ntroperty  of  the  poor.  .  .  . 

5,  A  fifth  kind  of  legal  inequality  is  seen  in  the  failure  to 
provide  laws  needled  by  the  masses  when  contrasted  witb  tbt 
readiness  to  provi<le  laws  needed  by  the  few  rich,  especially 
po%»erful  corpwrations.   ,  .  . 

6,  The  last  kind  of  legal  ineauality  relates  to  the  use  «l 
more  or  lets  corrupt  means  for  defeating  the  ends  of  justice 
TheM  means,  which  of  cotme  should  not  exist  at  aU,  axt 
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Judidary  t^rstem 
ttsti 


Me  only  to  the  few.  Jury-bribing  is  one,  but  that  is 
and  clumsy.  There  are  many  more  refined  processes, 
d  of  mine  was  employed  in  a  large  law  office  which  was 
led  especially  with  railway  cases.  He  tells  me  that  the 
I  in  this  office  secure  a  list  of  all  names  on  the  jury  list 
tlaces  along  the  line  of  the  railway  for  which  they  are 
ty».  They  found  out  before  cases  were  tried  the 
U  opinions  in  regard  to  railways  of  every  single  man 
old  be  drawn  for  jury  service,  and  they  challen^d  the 
of  those  who  were  regarded  as  unfriendly  to  railways. 
I  that  it  thus  becomes  impossible  for  any  one  to  recover 
BS.  I  will  mention  only  two  other  devices  under  this 
One  is  through  influence  with  the  appointing  power  to 
the  appointment  of  judges  friendly  to  railway  mterests 
judges  are  appointed,  and  through  influence  with 
ans  to  secure  tde  nomination  of  judges  by  both  parties 
>le  to  these  same  interests. 

II.  Great  Britain. 

i  judicial  system  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
5  much  more  simple.  In  England  and  Wales 
incipal  courts  with  criminal  jurisdiction  are 
igh  Court  of  Justice,  the  courts  of  oyer  and 
ttcr  and  jail  delivery  (assizes),  the  general  or 
er  sessions,  the  petty  sessions  coiuls,  and 
ZentTBl  Criminal  Court.  Two  or  more 
es  of  the  peace,  sitting  with  a  metropolitan 
rough  police  magistrate  or  other  stipendary 
trate,  constitute  a  petty  sessions  court, 
justices  constitute  a  court  of  "quarter  ses- 
"  meeting  quarterly  in  "general  sessions" 
ler  times.  Assize  courts  also  meet  quarterly 
•pointed  towns,  held  by  a  commissioner, 
lat^  by  the  crown,  usually  from  the  King's 
1  Division  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  but 
imes  merely  a  king's  counsel.  The  Central 
nal  is  for  the  city  of  London.  The  petty 
ns  deal  with  minor  offenses,  and  greater 
es  are  usually  investigated  by  them  and 
tried  in  sessions  or  assizes.  At  least  twelve 
lOt  over  twenty- three  citizens  of  the  district 
a  grand  jury,  and  if  they  find  a  true  bill,  the 
is  tried  before  a  judge  and  petty  jury  of 
e,  from  which  there  is  ordinarily  no  appeal. 
dared  innocent  the  accused  cannot  be  tried 
on  the  charge;  if  convicted  on  questions  of 
lot  of  fact),  the  judge  may  reserve  the  case 
e  Court  of  Crown  Cases  Reserved. 
Scotland  borough  magistrates  and  justices 
i  'peace  try  minor  cases;  cotmty  sheriffs  are 
riminal  judges,  and  if  they  try  cases  with  a 
Jiere  can  be  no  appeal.  The  supreme  court 
High  Court  of  Justice,  and  consists  of  all  the 
8  of  the  Court  of  Sessions.  One  judge  can 
isually  does  try  most  «ases. 
Ireland  the  S3rstem  is  not  essentially  differ- 
om  that  of  England  and  Wales.  (For  other 
nes,  see  those  countries.) 

RY,  TRIAL  BY:  A  "petit"  jury  is  a  body 
elve  men  selected  and  sworn  to  determine 
icts  as  to  a  suit  or  an  indictment  and  to  find 
verdict  according  to  the  evidence  presented 
5in.  A  "grand"  jury  is  one  of  not  less  than 
e  or  more  than  twenty- three,  of  whom  twelve 
agree,  to  decide  whether  there  is  a  sufficient 
oable  probability  that  a  person  has  com- 
d  an  offense  to  justify  presenting  or  holding 
or  trial  before  a  petit  jury.  The  grand  jury 
las  generally  the  right  to  some  extent  to  in- 
into  criminal  offenses  of  its  own  motion, 
e  jury,  as  known  in  England  and  America, 
i  descendant  of  the  Prankish  and  Norman 
I  the  inquisition,  i.  e.,  the  practise  of  ascer- 
1^  facts  by  stunmoning  together  by  public 
vity  a  number  of  men  most  likely  and  most 
etent,  as  living  in  the  place  where  the  facts 


occurred,  to  know  and  tell  the  truth.  By  a  slow, 
but  logical,  process  of  development,  it  is  now  es- 
tablished that  the  jtuy  must  base  their  verdict 
only  on  the  evidence  submitted  to  them.  The 
judges  have  now  adequate  power  to  set  aside  ver- 
dicts which  they  consider  contrary  to  the  evidence 
or  to  the  instructions  given  by  the  court  as  to  the 
law,  and  to  reduce  damages.  It  is  clearly  estab- 
lished that  the  ituy  are  to  deal  only  with  the 
facts,  and  that  all  matters  of  law  are  to  be  left  to 
the  judge  in  civil  cases,  and  so  almost  everywhere 
in  crimmal  cases.  Almost  everjnvhere,  provision 
is  made  for  waiver  of  jtuy  trial  by  consent  and  for 
sending  to  masters  or  auditors  cases  which  appear 
to  be  too  long  or  complex  for  the  jury,  even  tho 
the  parties  may  still  insist  upon  a  retrial  before  a 
jury.  Great  pains  are  taken  everjnvhere  to  se- 
cure impartial  juries.  The  parties  in  civil  cases, 
and  the  accused  in  criminal,  have  ample  oppor- 
tunity to  object  to  jurors  for  cause  and  to  some 
extent  without  assigning  cause. 

There  is  now,  as  there  always  has  been,  some 
complaint  of  the  jury  system,  but  nothing  more 
satiaactory  has  yet  been  developed.  In  criminal 
cases,  many  men  who  might  be  competent  are 
disqualified  because  they  have,  or  think  they  have, 
formed  an  opinion  on  newspaper  reports.  Men 
of  intelligence  and  otherwise  good  character  are 
rarely  wUling  to  do  their  share  of  the  public  duty 
by  serving  on  juries,  while  others  not  nt  for  those 
duties  are  eager  to  undertake  them,  attracted  by 
the  pay,  generallv  more  than  that  of  an  unskilled 
laborer.  That  this  is  nothing  new  may  be  seen 
from  the  recital  in  the  statute  of  13  Edward  I. ,  38, 
in  1285,  of  the  practise  of  putting  on  diseased, 
decrepit  and  poor  men,  and  sparing  the  rich.  The 
abolition  of  the  requirement  of  uniformity  in 
verdicts  is  often  and  frequently  urged. 

For  a  thorough  and  interestmg  account  of  the 
development  of  the  modem  English  and  Ameri- 
can jury  and  of  the  consequent  formation  of  a 
great  body  of  law  as  to  evidence,  see  "A  Prelimi- 
nary Treatise  on  Evidence,"  by  James  B.  Thayer, 
professor  at  the  Harvard  Law  School. 

Robert  H.  Gardiner. 

JUSTF,  HERMAN:  Commissioner  of  Illinois 
Coal  Operators*  Association ;  bom  Louisville,  Ky., 
1851 ;  attended  public  schools  until  fifteenth  year; 
first  worked  for  Louisville  Board  of  Trade  as  mes- 
senger and  statistician ;  at  nineteen  worked  in  the 
iron  and  hardware  business  of  W.  B.  Belknap  & 
Co.,  and  in  1875  was  admitted  to  a  partnership  in 
the  firm,  from  which  he  retired  in  the  spring;  of 
1882  and  went  abroad.  Returning  to  the  United 
States,  settled  in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  and  became  in 
turn  merchant,  trust  officer,  bank  president,  until 
1898,  when  he  moved  to  Illinois  and  engaged  in 
the  coal-mining  industry.  Here  he  conceived  the 
idea  of  settling  disputes  with  Tabor  through  a  com- 
mission selected  by  the  employers  and  in  1900  be- 
came the  first  Commissioner  of  the  Illinois  Coal 
Operators'  Association,  which  position  he  still 
holds.  He  is  a  member  of  the  American  Eco- 
nomic Association  and  the  American  Society  of 
Social  Science.  Mr.  Justi  maintains  that  the  re- 
lations existing  between  capital  and  labor  should 
be  purely  business  relations  and  that  the  methods 
employed  to  avoid  and  settle  labor  disputes  should 
be  business  methods.  He  opposes  the  incorpora- 
tion of  labor  organizations,  but  believes  that 
labor  oi^anizations  should  put  in  trust  with  some 
responsible  trustee  a  sufficient  fund  to  compen- 
sate individual  employers  where  loss  has  resulted 
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to  them  because  of  failure  to  carry  out  contracts. 
He  has  written  many  papers,  and  makes  many 
addresses  on  labor  q'uestionSp  among  which  are: 
** Conciliation  and  Arbitration  in  the  Coal  Mining 
Industry";  '*The  Organization  of  Capital'*;  *'The 
Open  Shop  versus  the  Closed  Shop";  ** Labor 
Problem  in  the  South."  Address:  Fisher  Build- 
ing, Chicago,  III. 

JUVEHILE  COURTS:  Courts  where  offenders 
under  sixteen  or  eighteen  are  heard  before  a 
special  judge  appointed  for  that  purpose.  The 
oDJects  of  the  juvenile  courts  are:  (i)  to  keep 
young  offenders  from  the  ordinary  courts  \\4th 
their  hardened  criminals  and  loafers;  (2)  to  en- 
able the  judge  to  pay  particular  attention  to  each 
case — an  impossibility  in  ordinary  courts  with 
their  volume  of  business;  (3)  to  make  investiga- 
tions about  an  offender  beforehand,  so  as  to  know 
his  or  her  antecedents;  (4)  to  make  punishment 
educational  rather  than  punitive;  (5)  to  sentence 
for  indeterminate  periods,  so  as  to  put  the  offend- 
ers on  their  good  behavior,  and  thus  to  evoke 
every  spark  of  honor  and  manliness  in  their 
hearts, 

A  corollary  of  the  preceding  principles  is  the 
sentencing  of  youthfid  offenders  to  industrial 
schools  and  reformatories,  rather  than  to  jails,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  contact  with  hardened  offend- 
ers. It  is  generally  considered,  too,  that  parents, 
guardians,  and  employers  should  be  held  to  a 
certain  extent  responsible  for  the  waywardness 
of  their  wards,  and  they  are  accordingly  often 
reprimanded,  fined,  and  placed  on  good  beha- 
vior. Judge  Lindsey  (q.  ik),  of  Denver,  who  has 
had  great  success  with  thc^e  courts,  had  a  law 
passed  as  to  contributor}^  delinquency  of  parents, 
employers,  and  adults,  in  order  to  emphasize 
their  loint  responsibility  and  accountability  be- 
fore the  law. 

A  judge  in  a  juvenile  court  has  a  large  amount 
of  power,  because  sentence  to  jail,  to  an  industrial 
school ^  or  suspension  in  charge  of  a  probation 
officer,  are  left  to  his  discretion.  He  must  con- 
sequently be  a  man  of  exceptional  qualities,  un- 
derstanding child  nature  and  having  sufficient 
patience  and  acumen  to  make  a  thorough  investi- 
gation of  ever>'  case.  If  a  judge  has  to  hear  too 
many  cases,  the  verv  object  for  which  juvenile 
courts  were  created  is  defeated.  If  this  institu- 
tion is  to  do  its  beneficial  work  properly,  the 
judges  should  be  chosen  for  their  special  fitness— 
not  for  political  service — they  should  not  be 
burdened  with  too  many  cases,  and,  ^ally«  they 


KANSAS  CITY:  Kansas  City,  owing  its  rapid 
growth  mainly  to  its  being  the  second  railroad 
center  in  the  United  States  and  the  main  dis- 
tributing point  for  the  area  west  of  the  Missouri 
River,  is  perhaps  more  purely  a  commercial  city 
than  any  m  the  U.  S.  It  stands  only  ninth  among 
American  cities  in  manufacturing,  but  second  as 
a  railroad  center,  in  meat-packing,  in  milling,  and 
first  as  a  market  for  agricultural  implements  and 
for  lumber.  It  has  also  been  called  '*the  most 
American  of  cities,'*  because  it  attracted  a  com- 
paratively small  number  of  foreigners  and  has 
Deen  built  up  on  "American  **  lines*  It  is  in  this 
light  of  somewbat  special  sociological  int^est. 


should  be  men  of  absolute  probity  and  tntegritjj 
In  the  hands  of  a  mere  "machine  man  "  this  ecu 
would  become  an  additional  danger,  owing  to  tb 
large  discretionarv  powers  the  law  puts  into  the 
magistrate's  hand. 

The  necessity  for  these  courts  may  be  seen 
from  the  following  figures.  In  1901  the  65  it- 
form  a  tones  in  the  United  States  had  an  averagi 
attendance  of  19,410;  since  their  establishment 
about  1830,  these  institutions  have  harbofd 
210,000  children.  Judge  Lindsey  found  that 
Denver  alone  had  sent  2,136  boys  and  girls  to  jail 
from  1896-1901  for  terms  varying  from  3  to  jjo 
days;  and  that  about  5,000  of  them  were 
tenced  yearly  in  the  U.  S.  He  has  heard  ab 
2,000  cases  from  1901-5;  and  Judge  Mack, 
Chicago,  is  hearing  about  4,000  in  a  year.  Over 
37  cities  and  22  states  in  the  union  have  intro- 
duced these  courts;  and  in  many  cities,  and  nearly 
all  the  remaining  states,  bills  for  that  purpose  are 
pending,  Canada,  England*  Australia,  and  other 
states  have  followed  this  example. 

The  beneficial  effect  from  a  purely  economical 
point  of  view  may  be  inferred  irora  the  fact  that 
Colorado  is  said  to  have  saved  about  $270,000 
during  four  years  of  Judge  Lindsey 's  tenure  of 
the  magistrate's  bench.  The  saving  in  other 
respects  is,  of  course,  outside  the  realm  of  figure 
But  the  fact  that  the  state  now  assumes  the  guar- 
dianship of  the  children  for  the  purpose  of  assist- 
ing them  to  a  normal  and  healthy  maturity,  and 
having  these  courts  sit  as  chanceries  rather  than 
courts  of  law,  has  undoubtedly  saved  many 
youthful  offenders  from  a  career  of  crime. 

Massachusetts  was  the  first  state  to  introduce 
juvenile  courts  in  1898;  Chicago  followed,  1S99; 
Denver  in  1901;  the  institution  has  since  been 
introduced  all  over  the  country.  (See  also 
Probation  and  Probation  Officers;  Lindsey, 
BenB.) 

REPrnPEMCEs:  Ben  B.  Lindsey,  Thf  Just  Judgt.  In  McClvrt'S 
,\ faeati fte,  Oct,  to  Dec..  1006;  fcntury,  Dec,,  loo*^;  Frrttu 
of  Rgx>ini's,  March.  1906;  American  Magasinf.  Feb.,  JSfo6. 

JYSZKIEWICS,  COiniT,  VLADISLAV  YU- 
ZEFOVICH;  Russian  representative  from  War- 
saw {Autonomist) ;  bom  1865.  He  is  a  large  land- 
owner»  and  a  graduate  of  St,  Petersburg  Law 
School.  He  began  public  service  in  the  Muiistry 
of  Justice,  and  was  at  one  time  a  judge  in  Riga, 
He  is  one  of  the  prominent  members  of  the  Society 
for  the  Encouragement  of  Industry  and  Com- 
merce, also  a  champion  of  the  rights  of  the  Polish 
people. 


n 


It  is  interesting,  therefore,  to  note  that  5^<' 
American  cities  it  has  been  somewhat  n^ 
free  from  large  ''graft,"  partly  due  to  thr 
that  its  poorer  dass  of  citizens  have  baen  less 
i^orant  than  in  most  large  cities,  parti v  that  its 
ncher  corporations  have  had  not  so  mucli  local  as 
sectional  mterests,  and  not  a  little  due  to  the  fact 
that  prominent  citizens,  largely  led  by  the  in- 
dependent paper.  The  Star,  early  undertook  for 
business  reasons  to  make  Kansas  City  a  good  city 
to  live  in,  knowing  that  otherwise  the  city  could 
not  meet  the  formidable  competition  of  other 
cities,  since  its  importance  was  in  its  railroad 
connections,  and  not  in  its  local  activities.    It 
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Dcen  noted  as  having  produced  a  political 
who  has  been  honest.  It  is  also  a  fact  that 
ntelligence  of  all  classes  of  citizens  has  led 
to  take  an  untisually  informed  interest  in 
affairs.  Its  adopted  constitutions  have,  as 
idt,  been  unusually  progressive.  Its  charter 
i75,  replacing  the  original  charter  of  1853, 
)ueht  to  be  the  first  "home-made"  charter 
e  U.  S.,  being  drafted  and  presented  to  the 
ature  by  a  committee  of  thirteen  citizens 

chosen  at  a  mass-meeting.     In  1889, 

^  . however,  it  was  chang^,  the  city 

"'^     meanwhile  having  gro^  from  50,- 

000  to  100,000  on  lines  progressive 
le  time,  tho  the  boards  of  public  works  and  of 
olice,  which  had  the  power  of  licensing  and 
olUng  the  saloons,  were  created  by  the  state, 
t  the  schools  and  libraries  were  also  under 
law.  It  was  said  that  the  city  did  not  rule 
)olice,  but  the  police  the  city.  There  was 
ice  with  the  saloon  element  and  corruption 
jctions  and  in  other  ways,  tho  no  large  graft, 
sfore  a  new  charter  was  drafted  in  1904,  but 
ted  in  the  legislattu-e  in  1905  by  the  police 
aloon  element.  Nevertheless,  the  discussion 
is  charter,  which  was  very  near  to  the  ideals 
e  National  Municipal  League,  prepared  the 
:or  the  adoption  of  the  Galveston  idea  (q.v.) 
Linicip^  government,  which  Kansas  City  is 
derin^.  This  civic  spirit  has  been  largely  led 
e  Civic  League,  established  in  1901. 
other  ways  the  city  has  been  progressive, 
pends  a  larger  proportion  of  its  revenue  than 
cities  on  good  public  schools;  it  has  a  fine 
•y,  city  water-works,  and  other  progressive 
res.  The  "Kansas  City  spirit,"  however,  is 
ly  commercial,  resulting  in  the  city's  having 
iking  bxisiness  with  resources  of  over  $100,- 
00,  and  large  modem  business  buildings 
lotels,  side  by  side  with  those  very  primitive 
nnall.  It  has  many  fine  residences,  with  a 
number  of  homes  of  families  of  moderate 
IS  and  very  few  under  conditions  of  over- 
ling and  poverty.  The  Bethel  Home  Set- 
jnt,  the  Institutional  Church,  an  efficient 
ty  organization  society,  with  other  agencies 
s  nature,  work  among  the  poor.  Sunday  clos- 
as  been  enforced  in  the  saloons,  tho,  as  shown 
e,  and  as  seems  almost  inevitable  in  a  rail- 
and  commercial  center,  with  an  unusual 
^rtion  of  a  transient  population,  the  saloon 
social  evils  have  no  little  power, 
long  the  more  important  reform  organiza- 
are  the: 

i-Saloon  League.  506  Kansas  City  Life  Building. 

xnated  Charities,  xzxs  Charlotte  Street. 

c  League.  20  Water-works  Building. 

or  Headquarters,  ixza  Locust  Street. 

■ation  Army.  1300  Walnut  Street. 

atist  Headquarters,  1400  Grand  Avenue. 

nan's  Christian  Temperance  Union,  6904  Washington 

boulevard. 

ng  Men's  Christian  Association,  8 10  Wyandotte  Street. 

ng  Women's  Christian  Association,  1024  Bart  Avenue. 

lRYEYEV,  NICHOLAS  IVANOVICH:  Rus- 
historian;  representative  of  St.  Petersburg 
5  First  and  Second  Doumas;  bom  in  1850  at 
ow,  where  he  visited  the  Gymnasium  and 
the  university,  graduating  in  philologv.  He 
it  history  in  one  of  the  gymnasia  of  Moscow; 
ne  professor  in  the  university,  1878-79;  in 
aw,  1879-84;  and  St.  Petersburg,  1885-1901, 
B  now  professor  at  the  Women's  Hi^h  School 
It  city — an  imperial  institution  of  high  rank. 
I  also  the  editor  of  the  Russian  Historical 


Review,  and  has  not  always  defended  the  crown,  as 
his  imprisonment  testifies.  Nevertheless,  he  is  a 
member  of  the  St.  Petersburg  Municipal  Council, 
and  represented  that  city  in  the  Dotuna.  He  is  a 
Constitutional  Democrat  and  author  of  several 
historical  works. 

KAUFHAim,  MORITZ:  Author;  bom  in  Ger- 
many, he  early  went  to  Ireland,  and  graduated  at 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  was  lecturer  there 
1 899- 1 900.  Entering  the  Church  of  England,  he 
became  rector  of  Ingworth  and  vicar  of  Calthorpe. 
He  has  been  a  lifelong  student  of  socialian,  and 
has  written  numberless  magazine  articles  and  ac- 
counts of  socialism,  with  several  books,  such  as 
''Socialism :  its  Nature,  its  Dangers,  and  its  Reme- 
dies Considered";  "Utopias  from  Sir  Thomas 
Moore  to  Karl  Marx";  "Christian  Socialism"; 
"Charles  Kingsley,  Christian  Socialist  and  Social 
Reformer";  '*  Socialism  and  Modem  Thought." 
Address:  Ingworth,  Norwich,  England. 

KAUTSKY,  KARL:  Socialist;  bom  in  1854; 
editor  of  Die  Neue  Zeitung,  the  leading  German 
Socialist  review,  and  also,  with  E.  Bernstein,  of 
Die  Geschichte  der  Sozialismus.  He  has  been 
a  voluminous  writer.  Among  his  books  are: 
"Thomas  Moore  und  seine  Utopie";  "Der  Arbei- 
terschutz,  besonders  der  intemationale  Arbeiter- 
schutz";  "Gesetzgebung  imd  der  Achtstunden- 
tag";  "Die  Klassengesetze  von  1789";  "Karl 
Marx,  Oekonomische  Lehren,  Das  Ermrter  Pro- 
gramm  in  seinem  grundsatzlichen  Theil";  "Der 
Parlamentarismus,  die  Volksgesetzgebtmg  und  die 
Sozialdemokratie." 

KAWEAH  was  a  cooperative  colony  located  in 
Tulare  County,  Cal.  In  1884  a  number  of  Cali- 
fomians  decided  to  form  a  cooperative  colony, 
and  in  1885  filed  their  claims,  forty-five  in  ntun- 
ber,  to  some  government  land  near  the  Kaweah 
River,  under  the  Timber  Act  of  Time  3,  1878. 
Commissioner  Sparks,  however,  ordered  a  suspen- 
sion of  their  claims  on  the  ground  that  he  douoted 
if  they  were  bona-fide  settlers. 

The  colonists,  conscious  that  they  were  bona- 
fide  settlers  and  had  acted  legally  every  way, 
believed  that  in  due  time  their  claim  must  be  ac- 
knowledged, refused  to  spend  anv  money  in  Wash- 
ington to  push  it,  and  went  ahead,  opening  up 
the  land  and  building  a  road  ei|^hteen  miles  long 
through  land  the  timl^r  companies  had  considered 
inaccessible.  By  1 890  they  were  prepared  to  haul 
limiber  for  the  market.  Their  claims,  meanwhile, 
dragged  along  uncompleted.  The  colony  was 
organized  on  a  cooperative  plan  in  1886.  Shares 
were  $500,  one  fifth  of  which  had  to  be  paid  before 
residence  was  allowed.     A  socialistic  paper  was 

?ublished.  All  went  reasonably  well  till  1890. 
hen,  at  least  as  the  colonists  believe,  the  timber 
companies  of  California,  fearing  their  competition, 
plotted  their  overthrow.  A  bill  was  hurried 
through  Congress  on  the  last  day  of  its  session, 
Oct.  I,  1890,  reserving  land  for  the  Yosemite 
National  Park,  and  including  in  it  the  land  the 
colonists  had  taken  up.  Stories  were  circulated 
that  the  colonists  were  cutting  down  the  big 
trees  of  the  Yosemite,  which,  tho  near  the  colony, 
the  colonists  had  not  touched,  and  offered  to 
guarantee  not  to  touch.  The  colonists  claimed 
that  they  had  legally  entered  their  claims,  that 
judgment  on  them  had  been  suspended  only  to 
be  sure  that  they  were  bona-fide  settlers,  and  that 
since  Uiis  was  the  case,  they  could  not  be  dispos- 
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sest  except  by  eminent  domain,  with  compensa- 
tion. They  were,  however,  dispossest.  The  trus- 
tees were  acciised  of  illegally  cutting  down  five 
trees  which  the  colonists  argued  they  had  done 
legally.  The  papers  where  the  trial  took  place 
were  filled  with  editorials  against  the  socialistic 
leaders*  and  they  were  condemned  to  pay  $300 
each  for  cutting  down  five  trees.  Appeal  was 
talcen. 

On  Feb.  25,  iSgi*  Lewis  A.  Groff,  Land  Com- 
missioner at  Washington,  submitted  to  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  Noble  a  full  and  elaborate  re- 
jjort  concerning  the  title  of  the  colonists  to  their 
lands,  in  which  the  commissioner  maintains  that 
the  colonists  had  faithfully  complied  with  every 
requirement  of  the  land  laws,  and  shows  that 
the  General  Land  Office  was  possest  of  no  legal 
reason  why  their  patents  should  not  be  at  once 
psued. 

But,  in  spite  of  this  report,  Secretary  Noble 
rendered  a  decision  in  which  he  ordered  the  colo- 
nists' entries  to  be  canceled,  on  the  ground  that 
their  titles  were  not  perfected,  that  '*  Congress,  in 
the  exercise  of  its  authority,  has  made  other  and 
final  disposition  of  the  lands." 

The  colony,  already  financially  hurt,  was  bro- 
ken up  by  this  decision. 

See  Hinds*s  ''American  Communities.** 

KELLEY,  MRS,  FLORENCE:  General  secre- 
tary National  Consumers'  League;  born  in  1859 
at  (Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  graduated  from  Cornell  Uni- 
versity 1882;  studied  at  Zurich,  S wit zerl and ^  and 
at  Heidelberg,  i88j-86.  Member  of  the  bar  of 
Illinois;  Chief  State  Inspector  of  Factories  for  the 
State  of  Illinois,  1S93-97.  Associate  editor  of 
Charities.  She  is  author  of  the  following:  "Some 
Ethical  Gains  Through  Legislation**;  *'  Reports  of 
the  Illinois  State  Department  of  Factory  Inspec- 
tion, 1893-96"  ;  '*  Reports  of  the  National  Con- 
sumers' League.**  Address:  Consumers'  League, 
105  E,  33d  Street,  New  York. 

KELLEY,  G.D,:  English  Labor  M.R;  born  at 
Ruskington.  Learned  lithographic  printing  with 
a  firm  in  the  city  of  York.  When  the  Amal- 
gamated Society  of  Lithographic  Printers  was 
founded  he  became  its  secretary.  He  is  also  sec- 
retary of  several  trades  councils,  was  president  of 
International  Association  of  Lithographers'  Con- 
gress at  Milan,  1904,  and  for  six  years  one  of 
Manchester's  city  councilors,  Kelley  was  elected 
to  Parliament  for  Manchester*  S.  W.,  in  1906. 
Indorsed  by  the  Labor  Representative  Committee. 
Address:  63  Upper  Brook  Street,  Manchester. 

KETTELER,  WILHELM  EMAHUEL,  FREI- 
HERR  VOW:  Bishop  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church;  bom  at  Munster,  1811;  was  educated 
there,  and  under  the  Jesuits  at  Brug,  and  at  the 
universities  of  Gottingen,  Heidelberg,  and  Miin- 
chen ;  entered  the  public  service  as  *'  Referendar,  " 
1834-38,  but  siding  with  the  Church  against  the 
State,  he  studied  under  D6llinger,  and  was  or- 
dained priest  in  1844.  Located  at  Mayence,  was 
very  popular  and  untiring  in  his  work,  especially 
during  an  epidemic,  and  was  elected  to  the  Ger- 
manic Parliament  at  Frankfort.  In  1848  he 
preached  at  Mainz  on  social  subjects  to  five  or  six 
thousand  people,  and  in  1850  was  made  Bishop  of 
Mainz.  Untiring  in  his  devotion  to  his  people,  he 
started  various  church  associations  for  working 
men,  and  is  considered  the  founder  of  the  Catholic 
Socialism  of  Germany,  a  movement  which » tho  of 


some  size  and  political    influence,  is,  howev 
quite  difTerent  from  English  Christian  Sociali! 
Acquainted  with,  and  perhaps  influenced 
Lassalle,    von    Ketteler's    ideas    were    in   ma  ^ 
points  radically  socialistic,  tho  always  from^ 
Church  standpoint,  conceiving  of  all   social  re- 
forms as  to  be  carried  out  under  the  patronage  of 
the  Church.     Bishop  von   Ketteler's  main  pub- 
lished work  is  "Die  Arbeiterfrage  und  das  Chri*  j 
tentum."     Died  in   1875.     (^^  Cbristiak 

CIAUSM.) 

KTOD,  BENJAJfm:  Sociologist  author:  bom 
in  England,  1858.  From  1877-96  in  the  Englisli 
Home  Civil  Service.  He  has  been  a  frequent 
and  interesting  contributor  to  the  magazines, 
tho  not  always  over  his  name,  notably  to  Th€  Xine- 
teenih  Century,  Retnew  of  Reviews,  The  English 
Illustrated,  Cornhill,  Longman's,  and  others.  His 
"  Social  Evolution  "  (1894)  aroused  remarkable  in- 
terest. It  argues  that  progress  inevitably  depends 
on  natural  selection  and  the  struggle  for  existence, 
and  that  socialism,  arising  from  the  short-sighted 
Working-class  opposition  to  this  struggle^  cannot 
endure,  but  will  end  in  increased  State  acti\ity. 
not  in  owning  or  conducting  industry,  but  in  in- 
suring competition  by  preventing  airmonopolies. 
Religion,  he  believes,  has  played  a  large  part  in 
civilization,  by  its  superrational  sanctions  teach* 
ing  an  altruism  the  effect  of  which  has  been  to 
lift  up  the  weaker  p>ortion  of  the  community  to  a 
place  where  they  can  more  effectually  compete 
with  the  stronger,  and  subordinating  the  indi- 
vidual to  the  necessary  conditions  of  the  struggle, 
for  which  otherwise  there  is  no  sanction  in  the  iu- 
dividuaFs  o\sti  reason.  In  *'  Principles  of  Westem 
Civilization  "(1902)  he  treats  Western  civilization 
as  an  integrating  organism,  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  increasing  control  over  the  present  by  the 
future,  ••  The  Control  of  the  Tropics"  (1898)  deals 
with  the  subjects  implied  in  the  title.  (See  Biol- 
ogy ;  Evolution.)  .4  ddress :  The  Warders,  Ton- 
bridge,  Kent,  England. 

KINpERGARTEN  is  the  German  name 
(meaning  ** garden  of  children'')  given  by  Fried- 
rich  Froebel  (q.  v,)  to  the  '* play  school"  in\^nted 
by  him  for  furthering  the  physical,  moral,  and 
intellectual  growth  of  children.  Froebel's  ob- 
serv^ation  of  nature  and  his  fondness  for  analo- 
gies drawn  from  trees  and  plants  made  him  at- 
tach especial  importance  to  the  early  years  of 
childhood. 

Pestalox^i,  Comenius,  and  others »  who  at- 
tached much  importance  to  the  first  years  of  life 
looked  to  the  mother  as  the  sole  educator.  But, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  poor,  the  mother  might  ni 
have  time  to  attend  to  her  children.  Pestaloi 
planned  and  Oberlin  formed  day  asylums  f< 
young  children.  Schools  of  this  kind  took  in 
the  Netherlands  the  name  of  *'play  school,'*  and 
in  England  of  *' infant  schools.  '  Froebers  con- 
ceptions differed,  however,  materially  from  those 
of  the  infant  schools.  He  held  that  children 
should  be  educated  physically,  mo(rally,  and  in- 
tellectually at  once ;  that  the  essence  of  all  edu- 
cation was  to  be  found  in  rightly  directed  but 
spontaneous  action,  that  at  their  age  the  mi 
suitable  and  natural  employment  was  play, 
pecially  games  in  which  to  imitate  the  parts  tliei 
themselves  will  have  to  fill  in  after  years.  Froe- 
bel agreed  with  Montaigne  that  the  games  of  chil- 
dren were  "their  most  serious  occupations." 

Froebel  embodied  his  ideas  in  '*Tbe  Mother 
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d  Children's  Songs."  His  principles  for 
iucation  prior  to  entering  the  regular 
were:  i.  The  law  of  the  connection  of 
5S,  or  the  law  of  harmony  and  equilibrium. 
law  of  development,  according  to  which 
d  is  supposed  to  pass  through  the  same 
Ets  mankind.  3.  The  law  of  education 
.  symbols,  e.  g.,  the  nine  "gifts"  and 
itions" — ^being  partly  an  attempt  to  de- 
ae  child  by  various  simple  figures,  plain 
,  partly  a  preparation  for  future  useful- 

irst  kindergarten  was  opened  at  Blank- 
near  Rudolstadt,  in   1840,  but  after  a 
existence  of  eight  years  was  closed  for 
want  of  funds.     In  1851  the  Prus- 
sian     Government     declared     that 
^     "schools  founded  on  Froebel's  prin- 
ciples or  principles  like  them  could 
lUowea."     But  the  idea  had  far  too  much 
to  be  starved  or  frowned  down.     As  early 
it  was  introduced  into  England  by  the 
nous  Ronges. 

great  propagandist  of  Froebelism,  the 
s  Marenholtz-Bulow,  drew  the  attention 
French  to  the  kindergarten  from  the  year 
ad  Michelet  declared  that  Froebel  had 
the  problem  of  human  education." 
1872  the  system  spread  rapidly,  and  is 
►re  or  less  adopted  m  all  European  pub- 
>1  systems,  especially  on  the  Continent. 
been  most  developed,  however,  in  the 
States.  In  1854  Mr.  Henry  Barnard,  of 
icut,  declared  it  "by  far  the  most  brig- 
;ractive,  and  philosophical  form  of  infant 
ment  the  world  has  vet  seen,"  and  wrote 
t  in  the  Journal  of  Education  in  1856. 
ter,  Miss  Elizabeth  Peabody,  of  Boston, 
tied  the  first  kindergarten  m  this  coun- 
i  187 1  an  American  Froebel  Union  was 
led  in  Boston,  merged  later  into  the 
Institute  of  North  America,  established 
W.  N.  Hailmann  in  1882,  and  to-day 
utens  exist  in  all  portions  of  the  coun- 
lee  Education.) 

most  of  the  kindergartens  are  private 
ions,  no  accurate  fig^ures  can  be  obtained, 
powth  in  the  U.  S.  is  evidenced  by  these 
numbers:  1873,  43;  1882,  348;  1892, 
j^     1,311;    1898,    4.363-     Of    the    total 
number   in    1898    reports   were   re- 
ceived by  the  dommissioner  of  Edu- 
pom  2,884  kindergartens  with  5,764  teach- 
143,720  pupils.     In  1903-4  tnere  were 
nxnunities  in  the  U.  S.  with  over  4,000 
ion  reporting  2,997  public  kindergartens 
;34  teachers  and  191,882  pupils,  an  in- 
var 1902-3  of  14.2  per  cent  of  communi- 
.3  of  schools,  8^  of  pupils,  and  12.6  of 
t.     The  private  kindergartens  were  esti- 
a  1904-5  to  have  105,932  pupils.     Japan 
190 1  in  all  254  kindergartens  with  671 
I  and  23,671  pupils. 

zma:  Frothefs  Educational  Laws,  by  Hughes,  1899; 
tiUrtarUn  Mtsseng^r,  a  periodical. 

SLET,  CHARLES:  Author;  Christian  So- 
x>m  at  Holne  Vicarage,  Dartmoor,  Dev- 
1819;  educated  at  private  schools,  King's 
London,  Magdalen  College,  Cambridge 
ting  in  1842),  the  same  year  ordained  cu- 
Sversley,  in  Hampshire,  his  home  through 
fe.  In  1848  he  published  his  first  work,  a 
"The  Saint's  Tragedy,"  and  soon  after 


'  *  Twenty-five  Village  Sermons."  In  1 849 ,  stirred 
by  the  Chartist  movement  and  by  the  stmerings, 
particularly  among  the  agricultural  laborers  and 
the  sweated  tailors  of  London,  he  threw  himself 
into  the  Christian  Socialist  movement  with  the 
little  company  of  clergymen  and  laymen  that 
gathered  around  Frederick  D.  Maurice  (q.  v.)  as 
leader.  He  declared  himself  in  one  passionate 
address  "a  Church  of  England  parson  and  a 
Chartist." 

In  "Politics  for  the  People"  and  the  "Christian 
SociaUst"  (see  Christian  Socialism),  he  wrote 
"Letters  to  the  Chartists,"  sinied  "Parson  Lot." 
In  his  "Cheap  Clothes  and  Nastv"  he  made  a 
burning  plea  for  the  sweated  tailors.  Perhaps, 
however,  he  did  his  best  work  for  social  reform  ; 
in  his  novels  "Yeast"  and  "Alton  Locke." 
With  Maurice,  he  advocated  and  sought  to  estab- 
lish cooperative  shops.  In  politics  he  was  a  Tory. 
He  wrote:  "I  expect  nothing  from  the  advocates 
of  laissez-faire,  the  pedants  whose  glory  is  in  the 
shame  of  society,  who  arrogantly  talk  of  eco- 
nomics as  of  a  science,  so  completely  perfected, 
so  universal  and  all  important,  that  common 
humanity  and  moraUty,  reason  and  religion  must 
be  pooh-poohed  down.  The  Bible  he  considered 
the  poor  man's  comforter  and  the  rich  man's 
warning.  His  program,  however,  was  not  radi- 
cal. If  he  wrote:  "My  only  quarrel  with  the 
Charter  is  that  it  does  not  go  far  enough  in  re- 
form," he  meant,  he  explains  farther  on,  that  the 
Chartists  erred  only  in  "fancying  that  legislative 
reform  is  social  reform,  or  that  man's  heart  can 
be  changed  by  act  of  Parliament." 

"We  must  touch  the  workman  at  all  his  points 
of  interest,"  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Ludlow,  "first  and 
foremost  at  association,  but  also  at  {political 
rights,  as  grounded  both  on  the  Christian  ideal  of 
the  Church  and  on  the  historic  facts  of  the 
An^lo-Saxon  race.  Then  national  education, 
sanitary  and  dwelling-house  reform,  the  free  sale 
of  land  and  corresponding  reform  of  the  land  laws, 
moral  improvement  of  the  family  relation,  public 
places  of  recreation— on  which  point  I  am  very 
earnest." 

In  later  life,  altho  not  giving  up  his  views,  he 
greatly  modified  his  expressions,  and  is  said  to 
have  regretted  his  earlier  intensity.  He  devoted 
himself  to  eeclesiastical  and  parochial  and  sani- 
tary reforms.  "Politics  and  poUtical  economy," 
he  said  in  1857,  "may  go  their  way  for  me.  if  I 
can  help  to  save  the  hves  of  a  few  thousand  work- 
ing people  and  their  children,  I  may  earn  the 
blessing  of  God." 

In  i860  he  was  made  professor  of  history  at 
Cambridge,  resigning  in  1869.  He  became  Canon 
of  Chester,  and,  in  1873,  of  Westminster.  He 
paid  a  lecture  visit  to  America.  Died  at  Evers- 
ley  in  1875.  Kingsley  wrote  "Hjrpatia"  (1853), 
"Westward  Ho"  (1855),  besides  numerous  other 
stories,  volumes  of  sermons,  etc. 

KLEIN,  6USTAV  ADOLF.  DR.,  JR.:  Imperial 
Privy  Councilor,  President  of  Senate  in  the  Impe- 
rial Insurance  Department;  bom  at  Darmstadt, 
Germany,  186^;  studied  jurisprudence,  political 
economy,  admmistration,  and  statistics  at  Ber- 
lin and  Leipsic.  In  1890  was  Royal  Prussian 
Gerichtsassessor.  From  1891  to  1897  a  member 
of  the  Imperial  Statistical  Department  at  Berlin ; 
since  1895,  Regierungsrat;  since  1897  in  the  Im- 
perial Insurance  Department.  From  1891  to  1807 
he  was  engaged  in  compiling  criminal  and  bank- 
ruptcy statistics,  and  the  statistics  of  sick  in- 
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surance;  and  since  1897  of  the  statistics  of  acci- 
dent insurance.  Author:  ** Atlas  and  Statistics 
of  Workmen's  Insurance*';  *' German  Workmen's 
Insurance."  Address:  Imperial  Insurance  De- 
partment, BerUn,  Germany. 

KNEIS,  CARL  G,  A.:  Professor  of  national 
economics  at  Heidelberg,  and  one  of  the  German 
Socialists  of  the  chair  (17,  v.).  His  "*  Die  Politische 
Oekonomie  vorn  Standpunkte  derGe^chichtlichen 
Methode"  (1853.  2d  ed.^  1^83)  formulates  and 
completes  with  great  precision  the  canons  of  the 
historical  school  (q.  v.)  of  Hildebrand  and  Roscher 
iq.  ik).  He  challenges  absolutism  in  econotnics, 
and  teaches  that  political  economy  should  vary 
in  different  times  and  countries,  fiis  "Geld  und 
Kredit"   (1873-79)  has  become  a  classic, 

KNIGHTS  OF  LABOH,  THE:  The  order  of  the 
Knights  of  Labor  was  Hrst  organized  as  a  local 
secret  society  in  Philadelphia  in  1869  by  ten  gar- 
ment cutters.  They  had  previously  been  organ* 
ized  as  a  trade-union,  but  dissolved  this  union  and 
organized  the  new  society  mainlj'-  under  the  lead 
of  Uriah  S.  Stephens,  one  of  their  number.  The 
names  of  the  others  were  James  L.  Wright ♦  Rob- 
ert C.  Macauley,  Joseph  S.  Kennedy,  William 
Cook,  Robert  W.  Keen.  James  M.  Hilsee.  David 
Westcott,  W.  H.  Phillips.  Washington  Shields. 
On  Dec,  30th  the  new  society  declared  itself  Local 
Assembly  No,  i  of  the  Knights  of  Labor.  Mr. 
Stephens  was  elected  Master  Workman.  They 
decided  to  admit  to  their  number  working  men, 
no  matter  of  what  occupation.  They  grew  slow- 
ly; but  a  second  assembly  was  not  organized  till 
1872.  During  that  year,  however,  twenty-seven 
assemblies  were  organized  in  Philadelphia.  The 
first  assembly  organized  outside  of  Philadelphia 
was  an  assembly  of  gold-beaters  in  New  York 
City.  Christmas  Day,  1873,  the  first  district 
assembly  was  formed.  A  general  assembly  was 
not  formed  till  1878,  at  Reading,  Pa.,  when  Mr, 
Stephens  was  chosen  Grand  Master  Workman. 
Up  to  this  time  the  order  had  elicited  little  general 
notice;  it  was  strictly  secret,  with  ritual  and 
educational  work  in  the  principles  of  the  labor 
movement.  The  following  declaration  of  prin- 
ciples was  adopted  at  this  assembly,  having  been 
written  in  substance  by  Mr.  G.  E.  McNeill  (g.  v.) 
for  a  labor  congress  at  l^ochester  in  1 874.  It  be- 
came from  this  time  the  principles  of  the  order. 

The  alarming  development  and  aggressivene&s  of  th« 
power  of  money  and  corporations  under  the  present  industrial 
and  TK^liiicai  systems  will  inevitably  lead  to  the  hopeless  deg- 
radation of  the  people.  It  is  imperative,  if  wc  desire  to 
enjoy  the  full  blessings  of  life,  that  unjust  accumulalion  and 
this  power  for  evil  ofagBregated  wealth  shall  be  prevented. 
This  much-desired  object  can  be  accomi>lished  only  by  the 
united  efforts  of  those  who  obey  the  di\^ne  injunction:  '"In 
the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  bread,"  Therefore  we 
have  formed  the  Order  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  for  the  pur- 
pose of  organising,  educating,  and  directing  the  power  of  the 
industrial  masses. 

It  is  not  a  political  party,  it  is  more — for  in  it  are  crystal- 
li«ed  sentiments  an«l  measures  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole 
people;  but  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  when  exercisinR  the 
right  of  suffrage,  that  most  of  the  objects  herein  set  forth  can 
only  be  obtained  through  legislation,  and  that  it  is  the  duty, 
regardle&s  of  party,  of  all  to  ajisist  in  aominating  and  sup- 
porting with  their  votes  such  candidates  as  will  support  these 
measures.  No  one  shall,  however,  be  compelled  to  vote  with 
the  majority. 

Calling  upon  all  who  believe  in  securin||:  "the  greatest  good 
to  the  greatest  number"  to  join  and  assist  us,  we  declare  to 
the  world  that  our  aims  are: 

1*  To  make  industrial  and  moral  worth,  not  wealth,  the 
true  standard  of  individual  and  national  greatness. 

J,  To  secure  to  the  workers  the  full  enjoyment  of  the 
wealth  they  create:  sufficient  leisure  in  which  to  develop  their 
intellectual,  moral,  and  social  faculties;  all  of  the  benefits. 


recRsations,  and  pleasures  of  assodation;  in  a  word,  to  embii 

them  to  share  in  the  gains  and  honor  of  advancing  d  vilixatioc 

In  CM-der  to  jwrcure  these  resuIU,  we  demand  at  the  huda 

of  the  law-making  power  of  municipality,  state,  and  natioo: 

3.  The  establishment  of  the  Referendum  in  the  makiaiof 
all  law«, 

4.  The  establishment  of  bureaus  of  labor  statistics,  tlat 
we  may  arriv'^e  at  a  correct  knowledg^e  of  the  educatiowl, 
moral,  and  financial  condition  of  the  Lat>anns  f»*.«*^a  j^xkd  Om 
estabUshment  of  free  state  tabor  bureaus. 

5.  The  land,  including  all  the  natural  sources  of  wealth. is 
the  heritage  of  all  the  people,  and  should  not  be  subject  X6 
speculative  trilfic.  Occupancy  and  use  should  be  the  odir 
title  to  the  possession  of  land.  Taxes  upon  Und  should  U 
levied  upon  its  full  value  for  use,  exclusive  of  Improvementi, 
and  should  be  sufficient  to  take  for  the  community  All  HA* 
earned  increment. 

6.  The  abrogation  of  all  laws  that  do  not  bear  equally  opoa 
capitalists  and  laborers,  and  the  removal  of  unjust  techoi* 
calities,  delays,  and  discriminations  in  the  adnunistraiion  g^ 
justice. 

7.  The  adoption  of  measures  providing  for  the  hcalih  aiuj 
safety  of  those  engaged  in  mining.  manuTacturing.  and  build* 
tng  industrieiv,  and  for  ind-jmnitication  to  those  enjfsased 
therein  for  injuries  received  through  lack  oi  necessary  safe- 
guards. 

8.  The  recognition,  by  incorporation,  of  orders  and  other 
associations  organised  by  the  workers  to  improve  their  con- 
dition and  to  protect  their  rights, 

9.  The  enactment  of  laws  to  compel  corporations  to  piy 
their  emplDyees  weekly,  in  lawful  money,  for  the  labor  (k 
the  preceding  week,  and  giving  mechanics  and  labon^^  & 
first  lien  upon  the  product  of  their  labor  to  the  extent  d 
their  full  wages. 

to.  The  abolition  of  the  contract  system  on  national,  state 
and  municipal  works, 

1 1.  The  enactment  of  laws  providing  for  arbitration  \x- 
tween  employers  and  employed,  and  to  enforce  the  dedsaofi 
of  the  arbitrators. 

II.  The  prohibition,  by  law,  of  the  employment  of  childrtn 
under  lifteen  years  of  age^  the  compulsory  attendance  at 
school  for  at  least  ten  months  in  the  year  of  all  child^rD  be- 
tween the  ages  of  seven  and  fifteen  years;  and  the  fnnushii^ 
at  the  expense  of  the  state  of  free  text-books. 

13.  That  a  graduated  tax  on  incomes  and  Lnheritancet  be 
levied. 

44.  To  prohibit  the  hiring  out  of  convict  latior. 

15,  The  establishment  of  a  national  monetary  syi^em,  in 
which  a  drctdattng  medium  in  necessary  quantitv  shrul  isst^ 
directly  to  the  people,  without  the  inter 
that  all  the  national  issue  shall  be  full  legal 
of  all  debts,  public  and  private;  and  that  t  i . 
not  guarantee  or  recogniJie  any  private  banks  01  create  an; 
ban  lung  cor  jiorat  ions, 

16,  That  interest-bearing  bonds,  bills  of  credit  Of  nata 
shall  never  be  issued  by  the  govenmjent,  but  that,  wbm 
need  arises,  the  emergency  shall  be  met  by  issue  of  legal-tec- 
dcr,  non- interest -bearing  money, 

17,  That  the  importation  of  foreign  labor  under  contract 
bo  prohibited. 

i8.  That  in  connection  with  the  post-office  the  government 
shall  provide  facilities  for  deposits  of  savings  of  the  people  is 
small  sums. 

19.  That  the  government  shall  obtain  possession,  imd«r  tlic 
right  of  eminent  domain,  of  all  telegraphs,  telephones,  aad 
railroads-  and  that  hereafter  no  charter  or  license  be  Issued 
to  any  corporation  for  construction  or  operation  of  any  means 
of  transporting  intelligence,  passengers,  or  freight. 

And  while  making  the  foregoing  demands  upon  the  staK 
and  national  governments,  we  will  endeavor  to  associate  oiff 
own  labors: 

ao.  To  establish  cooperative  institutions,  such  as  will  tend 
to  suficrsede  the  wage  system,  by  the  introduction  of  a  co- 
operative industrial  system, 

a  I .  To  secure  for  both  sexes  equal  rights. 

33.  To  gain  &ome  of  the  benefits  of  labor-saving  machinery 
by  a  gradual  retluclion  of  the  hours  of  labor  to  eight  per  day- 

73,  To  persuade  employers  to  agree  to  arbitrate  all  difJe^ 
ences  which  may  arise  between  them  and  their  employees,  ifl 
order  that  the  bonds  of  sympathy  between  them  mayU 
strengthened  and  that  strikes  may  be  rendefed  unnecessary^ 

At  the  third  annual  General   Assembly,  Mr. 

T.  V.  Powderly  {q,  v.)  was  elected  Grand  Master 
Workman,  and  annually  reelected  till  1893.  The 
order  now  began  rapid  growth  and  attracted  gen- 
eral attention.  There  were  at  one  time  700  local 
assemblies  with  some  500*000  members.  Each 
year  saw  new  growth.  In  the  winter  of  1885-S6 
there  seemed  to  be  a  rush  into  organization.  The 
railroad  strikes  in  the  Southwest  (see  Strikes) 
and  the  excitement  over  the  so-called  Chicago 
anarchists  (g.  v.)  turned  the  attention  of  working 
men  everywhere  to  labor  organization.     At  the 
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aral  Assembly  of  1886  delegates  were  present 
3senting  800,000  members,  and  it  was  claimed 

the  total  membership  was  over  1,000,000. 
growth  was  too  fast.  Men,  without  imder- 
aSng  the  principles  of  the  order,  voted  rash 
es.     The  general  executive  committee  under- 

too  centralized  an  authority.  Massing  men 
sirious  callings  into  the  same  assembly,  and 
15  sufficiently  to  respect  the  autonomy  of 
lifferent  trades,  an  opposition  to  this  policv 
ng  up,  eventuating  ultimately  in  a  split  which 
linated  at  the  General  Assembly  of  1886,  and 
ted  in  the  formation  of  the  American  Federa- 
of  Labor  (q.  v.).  which  does  recognize  the 
nomy  of  each  craft,  and  only  federates  the 
nizations  of  the  various  crafts  into  one  gen- 
federation  for  general  purposes.  Since  then 
Knights  of  Labor  have  gone  down  and  the 
ration  has  grown.  The  order,  however,  was 
for  manv  years  very  powerful.  In  1887  ex- 
ve  heaaquarters  were  purchased  in  Phila- 
lia.  A  footing,  too,  was  gained  for  the  order 
ngland  and  Belgium.  Cooperative  experi- 
s  were  made,  but  proved  unsuccessful.     The 

•  entered  into  political  alliances  with  the 
lers'  Alliance  (q.  v.),  but  little  resulted  from 
/e  education. 

1890  a  journal  was  commenced  called  The 
nal  of  United  Labor,  and  later  made  a  weekly 
called  The  Journal  of  the  Knights  of  Labor. 
^rder  continually  losing  grouna,  in  1 893  dis- 
ons  led  to  the  defeat  of  Mr.  Powderly  for  re- 
Lon  as  General  Master  Workman,  and  Mr.  J. 
>vereign  (q.  v.)  was  elected  in  his  place.  Dis- 
3ns  and  desertions  from  the  order  have  con- 
d;  it  has  mainly  been  used  for  pofitical 
Dses,  till  at  present  the  order  numbers  only  a 

few  thousand  men,  with  Simon  Bums  as 
d  Master  Workman,  518  Fourth  Avenue, 
burg,  Pa.     (See  Trade-Unions.) 

FIGHTS  OF  ST.  CRISPIN:  The  order  of  the 
hts  of  St.  Crispin  was  an  organization  in  the 
trade,  first  conceived  by  Newell  Daniels,  of 
rd,  Mass.,  in  1864.  He  moved  West,  and 
irst  lodge  of  the  order  was  organized  in  Mil- 
zee,  Wis.,  in  1867.  It  spread  East,  and  by 
a  grand  lodge  meeting  was  held  in  Rochester, 
sentinfi[  sixty  chapters.  Martin  Gavin  was 
jn  the  first  presiding  officer.     The  aim  of  the 

•  was  to  unite  all  shoe-workers,  to  obtain  the 
x>l  of  the  trade.  During  the  next  few  years 
rder  grew  very  rapidly,  claiming  400  lodges 
^0,000  members  at  one  time,  making  it  among 
au-gest  trade-unions  of  the  world.  It  estab- 
i  a  journal,  attempted  cooperation,  entered 
cs;  it  conducted  strikes  and  won  many,  but 
eaction  came,  and  divisions  sprang  up  and 
->  desertions,  till  in  1874  it  had  almost  disap- 
d.  In  1875  it  was  revived  in  Massachusetts 
lefeated  an  attempt  of  the  Lynn  manufac- 
8  to  make  their  employees  promise  to  belong 
>  organization.  The  revival,  however,  was 
orary,  and  by  1878  the  order  was  practi- 

extinct.  It  had  aimed  at  too  much,  and 
I  save  in  educating  its  members  for  wiser 

jincb:  McNeill.  Th4  Labor  Movement. 

^KESHAN  UNITY,  THE:  A  communistic 
J  of  the  Koreshan  Church  in  Estero,  Fla. 
irst  community  of  the  order  was  established 
dcapo,  111.,  in  1886,  and  the  colony  at  Estero 
^4,  m  1903  the  Chicago  community  removing 


to  Estero,  with  printing-plant,  machine-shop,  aad 
other  industries. 

The  Koreshan  Unity  is  a  religio-social  oi^gani- 
zation,  owning  about  7,000  acres  of  land  in  Lee 
County,  Fla. ,  valued  at  over  $100 ,000.  The  total 
cost  of  machinery  and  tools  owned  by  the  com- 
munity is  $18,675;  the  total  assets,  $276,000;  lia- 
bilities, $20,594. 

The  Koreshan  Colony  is  communistic  and  celi- 
bate. There  is,  however,  an  auxiliary  order 
which  admits  of  monogamic  marital  relations. 
The  membership  of  the  colony,  embracing  three 
settlements,  is  200.  The  members  of  the  aux- 
iliary society  (Arch-Triumphant)  number  500. 
The  total  adherents  to  the  Koreshan  doctrines  in 
various  degrees  of  acceptance  they  estimate  to  be 
10,000  throughout  the  world. 

The  church  system  is  called  the  Koreshan  Ec- 
clesia.  Its  aim  is  the  application  of  the  laws  of 
life  and  love  to  God  and  the  neighbor  for  the  at- 
tainment of  immortaUty  in  the  flesh. 

Its  Universology  was  founded  in  1870  by  Dr. 
C3rrus  R.  Teed,  formerly  of  New  York,  and  he  is 
the  Prime  Counselor  of  the  conununity.  The  title 
of  the  Pre-Eminent  of  the  Koreshan  Unity,  the 
head  of  the  church  and  its  orders,  is  Victoria  Gra- 
tia, who  holds  her  position  by  appointment  by 
the  Founder. 

The  members  of  the  colony  are  engaged  in  print- 
ing and  publishing,  boat -building,  agriciuture, 
orange  -  growing,  pattern  -  making,  metal -work, 
and  steam-laundering.  Lumber  for  buildings  is 
supplied  by  their  own  sawmill,  and  cabinet-work 
and  fine  wood-work  are  turned  out. 

The  colony  publishes  The  Flaming  Sword,  a 
monthly.  Address:  V.  G.  Morrow,  editor,  Es- 
tero, Lee  Co.,  Fla. 

KOVALEVSKY,  MAKSIM  MAKStMOVITCH: 

Russian  publicist,  author,  and  sociologist;  mem- 
ber of  the  First  and  Second  Douma,  from  Khar- 
kov; bom  in  i8qi ;  a  graduate  of  Kharkov  Uni- 
versity, he  stuaied  afterward  in  Berlin,  Paris, 
London,  and  was  professor  of  civil  law  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Moscow,  1877-87,  but  was  discharged 
during  the  reactionary  period.  Afterward  he 
traveled  and  lectured  in  Stockholm  and  Oxford. 
He  founded  the  party  of  Democratic  Reformers, 
with  a  program  similar  to  that  of  the  Constitu- 
tional Democrats.  He  established  the  *'Free 
French  University  in  Paris  for  Russian  Youths " 
while  living  there,  and  was  editor  of  Stratta 
("Country  ),  a  paper  devoted  to  various  reforms. 
He  is  author  of  "The  Origin  of  Modem  Democ- 
racy;" "Tableau  des  ori^nes  et  de  revolution  de 
la  famille  et  de  la  propn^t^,"  1900;  "La  r^^noe 
^conomique  de  la  Kussie,"  1898;  "Les  questions 
sociales  au  moyen-Age,"  1902. 

KROPOTKmE,    PETER    ALEXBYEVITCH: 

Prince;  anarchist;  bom  in  Moscow  1842;  studied 
at  St.  Petersburg;  in  1862  joined  a  res^iment  of 
Cossacks  as  lieutenant,  but  resigned  and  traveled 
for  five  years  in  eastern  Siberia,  collecting  geolog- 
ical and.  geographical  information.  In  1867  he 
returned  to  St.  Petersburg,  studying  science,  and 
acting  as  secretary  to  the  Geographical  Society. 
In  1872  paid  a  visit  to  Belgium,  and  became  in- 
terested m  the  International,  along  with  Bakounin 
(q.  v.).  Returning  to  Russia,  he  joined  the  revo- 
lutionary circles,  under  the  name  of  Borodin,  and 
gave  many  secret  lectures.  Arrested  in  1874,  he 
was  confined  in  the  prison  of  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul,  but  at  the  request  of  leading  scientists  was 
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allowed  to  continue  his  writings  on  the  "Glacial 
Period.*'  His  health  failing,  he  was  transferred 
to  the  Military  Hospital*  whence  in  1876  he  es- 
caped to  England.  In  1877  went  to  Switzerland; 
in  1 87  9  founded  the  paper  Le  Rivolii  at  Geneva  (in 
1885  transferred  to  Paris).  Expelled  from  here» 
he  was  arrested,  in  1883,  in  France,  condemned  to 
five  years*  imprisonment,  but  liberated  by  the 
President  of  the  French  Republic.  In  1886  he 
helped  to  found  the  English  anarchist-communist 
paper  Freedom.  He  lias  since  resided  at  Harrow- 
on- the- Hill,  near  London.  He  takes  high  rank 
as  a  geographer  and  geologist,  and  is  the  leader  of 
the  anarchist  movement  in  England.  His  title 
of  Prince  he  repudiates.  He  has  written  many 
articles  and  tracts:  "Paroles  d'un  Rdvolt^"; 
"Coming  Anarchy";  "Scientific  Basis  of  An- 
archy"; "Appeal  to  the  Young/'  etc.  Address: 
Bromley,  Kent,  England. 

KRUPP  STEEL  WORKS.  S0CL4L  WORK  AT: 

This  firm,  the  largest  steel  factory  of  Germany, 
and  the  largest  gun  establishment  in  the  world, 
had  in  its  employ  in  all  41,600  persons  {4,064 
officials)  on  July  i»  i9<>3»  when  it  was  turned 
into  a  stock  company.  The  principal  works  are 
near  Essen,  but  the  company  has  over  fifteen 
subsidiary  companies  and  over  500  branches  in 
Germany  and  other  parts  of  Europe. 

Already  in  1861  the  number  of  persons  in  the 
employ  of  the  Krupp  Steel  Works  at  Essen  had 
increased  till  the  dwelling  capacity  of  Essen  was 
overtaxed.  The  tirm  began  to  think  of  methods 
to  improve  the  situation.  The  first  start  in  this 
direction  was  made  in  1861-62.  Two  rows  of 
houses,  one  with  six  dwellings  and  the  other  with 
four,  were  built  for  the  foremen  of  the  factor^'. 

In  the  summer  months  of  1 863  the  first  colony 
of  workmen's  dwellings,  known  as  Alt-Westend^ 
was  built,  and  the  houses  rented  to  the  em- 
ployees. The  buildings  were  simple,  and.  in 
the  words  of  Mr.  Alfred  Krupp.  intended  for  poor 
families  who  must  save,  but  desire  a  healthful 
dwelling. 

A  second  colony,  called  Neu-Wesiend,  was 
completed  in  the  winter  of  1871—72  for  20,000 
workmen. 

In  July,  189T,  there  were  3,659  dweOings  (not 
including  43  dwellings  given  to  widows  rent 
free).  There  has  been  a  net  income  of  2.5  on 
the  capital  invested,  and  this  has  been  spent  on 
other  focal  improvements. 

In  1903  there  were  4»^oo  dwellings  at  Essen, 
arranged  in  9  ** colonies.^*  The  houses  in  the  4 
older  settlements,  the  2  Westends,  Schederhof, 
and  Nordhof  are  not  remarkable  in  any  way, 
Cronenberg  is,  however,  built  on  better  lines.  It 
has  about  3,000  inhabitants  who  are  housed  in 
1,7^0  dwellings  of  two-  and  three- story  fiats; 
each  building  is  surrounded  by  small  gardens, 
one  for  each  family.  The  rent  is  seventy-five 
cents  a  week  for  a  Hat  of  three  rooms,  attic  and 
cellar,  and  seventy-five  cents  a  year  for  the  gar- 
den. The  streets  and  the  market  place  are  lined 
with  trees, 

Baumhof.  built  in  i8qo,  at  a  little  distance 
from  the  town,  on  cheaper  land,  offered  the  op- 
portunity for  a  step  forward.  The  buildings  are 
detached,  have  two  stories,  accommodate  three 
or  four  families,  and  are  surrounded  by  larger 
gardens.  The  rent  for  five  rooms  and  garden  is 
about  eighty-five  cents  per  week,  including  porch 
and  lobby  %t. 

Allredshof,  erected  1S94,  still  ranks  as  one  of 


the  model  villages,  and  is  surpassed  only  vy 
Altenbof.  built  a  few  years  later,  and  on  "moR 
generous  lines.  Altenhof  is  inte:nded  exclusivelT 
for  aged  employees  and  their  widows;  it  contains 
183  dwellings/all  rent  free,  159  each  of  three 
rooms  for  men  with  wives  or  daughters,  24  for 
widows.  Every  family  in  these  two  colonies  lus 
a  large  garden  and  a  separate  entrance.  Tk 
roads  are  wide,  lined  with  trees,  unell  laid  cnik^ 
and  connect  the  numerous  small  parks.  The 
rental  at  Alfredshof  is  low,  considering  the  ac- 
commodations. A  detached  house,  facing  an 
open  space,  with  garden,  porch,  and  lobby,  par- 
lor, reception*room,  kitchen,  two  bedrooms,  and 
cellars  plus  an  attic,  and  free  water,  rent^  at 


$1.50  a  week. 
Th 


The  latest  colony,  Friedrichshof.  is  in  some 
respects  a  return  to  the  block  system.  But  the 
mistakes  of  the  buildings  in  the  older  colonies 
are  avoided.  Each  block  has  a  different  design, 
aitho  in  harmony  with  the  others,  and  is  sur* 
rounded  by  a  large  garden.  The  building  line 
is,  moreover,  broken,  so  that  each  block  gets 
plenty  of  sunshine.  Every  family  has  ample 
space,  and  the  rooms  on  the  fourth  story  are  re- 
served for  families  whose  needs  have  grown  since 
they  occupied  a  lower  story. 

Every  colony  has  a  market-place,  beer-haD, 
a  cooperative  store,  park,  and  music  pavilion 
The  blocks  for  the  firemen  and  foremen  at  the 
works  proper  and  in  Cronenberg  are  beautifully 
designed,  contain  three  rooms,  with  closets,  pan- 
try, cellar,  attic  for  each  family,  and  a  conunaii 
laundry;  rent,  $1.35  per  week.  There  are  bathr 
houses  in  every  colony  and  at  the  works. 

In  addition  to  the  4,300  workmen's  dwellings 
at  Essen,  the  company  owns  700  in  four  other 
colonies,  Bredeney,  Annen,  Gaarden,  and  Boch- 
um, 

Dining-halls  for  single  men  are  among  the  pro- 
visions made  by  the  firm»  At  Essen  there  are 
6  dining-rooms,  Afenagen^  for  workmen:  i  nesr 
taurant  for  officials  at  the  magnificent  dub- 
house:  and  halls,  where  the  employees  bring 
their  own  lunch  and  buy  coffee,  milk,  rolls,  etc., 
at  cost.  The  Menagen  have  had  varying  for- 
tunes; started  in  1856  with  200  men,  they  pro 
yided  meals  for  1,775  "^  ^^73,  $00  in  1875,  Soo 
in  1894,  and  now  about  2,000.  At  the  Gniscm 
works  of  the  company  in  Buckan  about  i.ooo 
men  take  their  meals  in  3  dining- halls:  and  the 
same  number  in  Bochum;  in  the  latter  to  the 
playing  of  an  orchestrion. 

Where  opportunity  for  bathing  is  scarce,  the 
company  provides  baths  at  nominal  charges,  e  g , 
at  the  mines  near  Hanover  for  i  ,100  men ;  showfT 
and  tub  cost  ro  to  15  pfennigs;  steam,  i  mark. 

In  order  to  provide  the  necessaries  of  life  at 
reasonable  prices,  Friedrich  Krupp  started  a  c<> 
operative  society  for  his  employees  in  1868,  The 
firm  managed  it  for  a  number  of  years,  charging 
only  enough  to  cover  expenses ;  but  later  the  so- 
ciety became  cooperative  in  reality,  profits  being 
divided  at  the  end  of  each  year  on  the  basis  fi 
the  cash  purchases  of  each  member.  This  Kan- 
sun-Austali  has  its  own  stores,  bakeries,  mill, 
butcher  and  tailor  shops,  shoe  stores,  etc.  A 
building  association  has  existed  for  many  years. 

There  are  a  number  of  schools  connected  witJi 
the  colonies.  In  addition  to  the  elementary  in* 
struction  required  by  the  State,  several  schools 
provide  instruction  in  various  subjects  of  im- 
mediate practical  value,  e.  g.,  arithmetic,  draw- 
ing, etc.,  for  apprentices;  sewing,  dressmaking. 
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ag,  housekeeping  for  girls,  whose  small  fees 
turned  in  the  form  of  savings-bank  deposits, 
extensive  system  of  sick,  accident,  and  old- 
isurance  exists  in  addition  to  those  legally 
red  by  the  State,  both  for  employees  and 
lis.  All  superannuated  workmen  and  offi- 
ire  pensioned ;  the  former,  or  their  widows, 
provided  for  at  Altenhof .  The  firm  spends 
;  250,000  marks  per  annum  on  pensions 
,  only  about  25  per  cent  of  which  is  required 
e  Imperial  Insurance  Law.  The  total  out- 
f  the  firm  in  regular  contributions  to  the 
us  insurance,  pension,  and  benevolent  agen> 
jnounted  to  about  3,100,000  mk.  in  1902. 
ard  of  physicians  has  been  formed  whose 
luty  is  to  look  after  the  health  of  the  ern- 
es and  their  families.  Two  other  ftmds 
established  by  P.  A.  Krupp  in  1887.  One 
,  gift  of  1,000,000  mk.,  the  interest  of  which 
be  distributed  in  pensions  to  those  employ- 
ho  need  them  but  cannot  get  them  owing 
ne  technicality;  and  to  those  whose  regular 
diDS  are  insufficient  to  keep  them  from  want. 


The  other  was  a  gift  of  500,000  mk.  to  the  city 
of  Essen,  the  interest  to  be  applied  for  moral 
and  material  improvements  of  working  men.  It 
is  at  present  devoted  to  building  laborers'  dwell- 
ings, that  being  considered  the  most  pressing 
need. 

In  order  to  make  provision  for  recreation  and 
for  the  social  and  intellectual  development  of  his 
men,  Mr.  Krupp  built  club-houses  for  the  officials 
of  various  grades,  and  established  a  literary  so- 
ciety and  two  libraries — one  general  with  over 
38,000  voliunes,  the  other  technical  with  over 
40,000.  About  1,100  papers  and  magazines  are 
provided  for  the  different  reading-rooms. 

Lest  his  men  might  not  be  able  to  avail  them- 
selves of  these  niunerous  means  for  devdopment 
and  recreation  by  too  long  hours  or  weariness, 
the  firm  voluntanly  reduc^  hours  of  labor  from 
eleven  and  a  half  to  ten. 

Rudolph  M.  Binder. 

Rbpbsbncbs:  Alfrtd  Krupp,  bv  Blencke.  1898;  FrMridi 
Alfred  Kru^p,  by  Klein  und  Hehemann,  1903;  ModH  Fae- 
iarus  atid  ViUag9s,  by  Budgett  Mealdn,  1905. 


BOR:  As  correctly  used  in  economic  science 
term  may  be  defined  as  work  done  by 
or  body  in  producing  wealth  (see  Pro- 
ion;  Wealth).  The  word,  however,  is 
nularly  used  to  represent  the  class  who 
ve  by  labor,  in  contradistinction  to 
il,  meaning  thereby  those  who  mainly  live 
ipital.  This  is  not  to  deny,  however,  that 
'  capitalists  also  labor  and  that  the  work 
I  supervision  of  industry  and  the  production 
3ital  is  not  true  labor. 

en  those  who  maintain,  as  did  Adam  Smith, 
as  most  German  Socialists  and  American 
-unionists  still  do,  that  labor  is  the  sole 
e  of  VALUE,  never  claim  that  manual  labor 
\  only  kind  of  productive  labor.  Every  one 
nizes  the  need  and  value  of  the  labor  of  man- 
ent,  the  labor  of  the  mind,  in  various  ways, 
lal  and  artizan  labor  is  principally  referred 
such  phrases  as  "the  la1x>r  movement,"  not 
ise  it  is  regarded  as  the  only  kind,  but  be- 
I  it  is  that  kind  of  labor  which  those  who  en- 
in  the  movement  believe  to  have  been  most 
ged  in  the  past  and  most  to  need  haying 
gs  righted  m  the  present.  All  Socialists, 
ade-unionists,  all  working  men  recognize  at 
some  kinds  of  mental  labor  as  necessary 
rs  in  production.  (For  the  kinds  of  labor 
some  consider  unproductive,  see  Produc- 
)  Son^e  have  limited  the  word  labor  to 
ul  labor.  Jevons  says  ("Political  Econ- 
"  v.):  "Labor,  I  should  say,  is  any  painful 
ion  of  mind  or  body  undergone  partly  or 
ty  with  a  view  to  future  good."  But  this  is 
ubtedly  misleading,  if  the  word  painful  be 
rstood  in  its  ordinary  sense,  and  partakes  too 
I  of  views  now  generally  condenmed  which 
ly  put  a  despite  on  manual  labor.  The  labor 
artist,  of  an  inventor,  of  a  teacher,  of  a  car- 
s', of  a  farmer,  need  by  no  manner  of  means 
vrays  painful.  Ruskin  s  definition  is :  ("  Unto 
Last.'^  "Labor  is  the  contest  of  the  life  of 
with  an  opposite ;  the  term  life  including  his 
ect,  soul,  and  ph3rsical  power,  contending 
question,  difficulty,  trial,  or  material  force. 


Of  the  importance  of  the  part  played  by  labor 
in  production  there  is  no  question  and  need  be 
no  statement.  To  the  proolems  connected  with 
labor  this  encyclopedia  is  devoted.  (Concerning 
the  reward  of  labor,  see  Wages.  Concerning  the 
statistics  of  laborers,  see  Occupations.  (Concern- 
ing the  condition  of  laborers,  see  Poverty; 
Wages;  Wealth.  Concerning  the  history  of 
labor  in  the  past,  see  Slavery;  Middle  Ages; 
Gilds.  Concerning  the  history  of  the  labor  move- 
ment in  modem  times,  see  the  different  countries; 
and  Tradb-Unionism;  Eight-Hour  Movbhbnt; 
Socialism;  Anarchism,  etc. 

LABOR  BUREAUS:  (see  also  Labor  Ex- 
change, and  for  Labour  Bureaux  as  the  term  is 
used  in  England,  see  Public  Employment  Bu- 
reaus): Labor  bureaus,  in  the  American  sense 
of  the  term,  are  government,  bureaus  (state  or 
national)  which  concern  themselves  with  matters 
relating  to  labor. 

In  the  French  Revolution  of  1848  a  department 
of  labor  was  established  (see  Ateliers  Na- 
tionaux),  and  employment  bureaus  have  existed 
from  early  times ;  but  the  first  Bureau  of  Labor, 
in  the  American  sense  of  the  word,  was  the  Massa- 
chusetts Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor,  estab- 
lished June  23,  1869,  as  the  result  of  an  antation 
conducted  by  the  Boston  Eight-Hour  Lei^gue 
(see  Eight-Hour  Movement),  mainlv  led  by 
Mr.  George  E.  McNeill,  with  the  aid  of  WendeU 
Phillips  and  others.  The  first  chief  of  the  bureau 
was  General  H.  K.  Oliver,  wth  Mr.  George  E. 
McNeill  as  deputy.  Pennsylvania  was  the  next 
state  to  follow,  establishing  a  bureau  in  1872, 
other  states  falling  into  line  later,  till  now  (1907) 
there  are  in  the  United  States,  including  the  fed- 
eral bureau,  thirty-three  labor  bureaus.  These 
offices  have  various  titles,  but  their  duties  are 
similar,  and  consist  almost  solely  in  gathering 
statistics  of  various  kinds  that  bear  in  some  way 
upon  the  condition  or  the  interests  of  labor.  The 
work  they  do  is  of  somewhat  varying  value,  ac-' 
cording  to  the  character  of  the  men  in  charge,  and 
accordmg  to  the  amount  of  money  placed  at 
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their  disposal  for  the  collecting  of  statistics.  The 
statistics  collected  by  some  of  them  will  scarcely 
bear  any  scientific  analysis,  while  those  of  even 
the  best  of  them— a  place  often  accorded  to  the 
Massachusetts  bureau — are  often  sharply  criti- 
cized. Nevertheless,  the  good  they  have  done 
in  collecting  information  can  scarcely  be  exag- 
gerated,  and  most  of  their  reports  are  reliable  and 
of  great  value. 

The  bureaus  of  South  Dakota  and  Utah  have 
been  discontinued.  That  of  Kentticky,  up  to 
date,  has  not  concerned  itself  with  the  immediate 
interests  of  labor. 

The  National  Bureau  of  Labor  at  Washington, 
D.  C,  was  created  as  an  ofhce  in  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  by  act  of  Congress,  approved  June 
37.  1884,  and  organized  Jan,  22,  1S85,  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  Carroll  D.  Wright, of  Massachusetts » 
as  commissioner,  who  held  the  office  till  1905, 
when  his  successor,  Dr.  Charles  P.  Neill,  was  ap- 
pointed. This  bureau,  in  1S8S,  became  the  De- 
partment of  Labor.  This  act  was  the  result  of  a 
demand  on  the  part  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  and 
other  labor  organizations.  The  bureau  now» 
however,  is  connected  with  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Labor. 

The  chief  ofEcer  of  each  of  the  state  bureaus  is 
located  at  the  capital  of  the  state  in  which  he 
serves,  with  three  exceptions,  in  Maryland,  at 
Baltimore;  in  California,  at  San  Francisco;  and  in 
Louisiana,  at  New  Orleans,  The  salaries  paid 
the  commissioners  are  $5,000  for  the  U.  S. ;  $5,500 
for  New  York ;  $3,000  for  California  and  Massachu- 
setts, and  from  $3,500  to  $1,200  in  other  states. 
The  Secretary  of  State  is  ex -officio  commissioner 
of  labor  in  Colorado  and  the  governor  in  Ne- 
braska. The  U.  S.  Federal  Department  of  Labor 
spends  some  $175,000  per  year  and  has  103  em- 
ployees; New  York  spends  $130,400^  with  twenty- 
two  employees;  Illinois,  $52,4501  with  five  em- 
ployees; Massachusetts »  $3 1 ,674,  with  twenty-five 
employees.  No  other  state  has  over  six  em- 
ployees. 

Congress  occasionally  directs  special  investi- 
gations to  be  made,  and  appropriates  money  for 
the  purpose,  as  in  the  case  of  an  inquiry  into  the 
statistics  of  niarriage  and  divorce  and  into  the 
industrial  and  technical  school  systems.  It  also 
provides  by  special  acts  for  the  printing  and  bind- 
mg  of  the  annual  reports.  These  are  usually  sent 
free  of  cost  to  all  persons  in  the  U.S.  who  apply 
for  them  if  the  supply  admits.  They  are  also 
sent  in  exchange  to  all  government  officials  or 
other  persons  in  foreign  countries  who  have  ren- 
dered the  department  a  service  by  forwarding  to 
it  their  own  publications.  If  the  supply  is  not 
exhausted,  they  are  sent  to  other  distinguished 
foreigners  who  express  a  wish  for  them. 

In  Nov.,  1895,  the  department  commenced 
issuing  a  Bulletin  of  about  250-300  pages^  issued 
every  other  month. 

The  following  are  the  most  important  reports 
of  the  U.  S.  Bureau: 

18S6,  No.  I.   Industrial  Depressions.* 

1886.     **  1.  Convict  Labor,* 

1888.     "  4.  Working  Women  in  Large  Cities.^ 

i8Bg.     "  5.  Railroad  Labor.* 

1890.  **  6*  Cost  of  Production:  Iron,  Steel,  Coal.  eteJ 

1891.  "  7.  Cost  of  Production:  The  Textilea  and  Glass 

(two  voluifiea),* 
1893*     "     8«  Industrial  Education.* 
1893.     "     9,  Building  and  Loan  Associations.* 
1895-^.*'   11^  Work  and  Wages  of  Men.  Women,  and  Chil- 
dren. 
J 89 7,     "    i».  Economic  Aspect  of  the  Liquor  Problem, 
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No. 


1899. 
1901. 

t903p 

1904. 
190S' 
1906. 


1889.  No. 

1893-  " 

1893.    ; 

1*94. 


1895. 

1904* 
1904. 
1905. 


II.  Hand  and  Machine  Lmbor  (two  votumes).       1  '^^ 
14,  Water,   Gas,  and   El cc trie-light  Pbiots  uader 

Private  and  Municipal  Ownership. 
16.  Striked  and  Lockouts  Qatl.  i,  1881.  toDec  ji. 

1900). 
tr«  Trade  and  Technical  Education, 
19.  Wagc^  and  Hours  of  Labor, 
ao.  Convict  Labor. 
91.  Strikes  and  Lockouts. 

Spbcial  Rjbpokts 

1,  Marriage  and  Divorce.* 

4.  Compulswry  Insurance  in  Germany,  etc.* 

5.  The  Gothenburg  System  of  Liquor  Traific ' 

7.  The  Slums  of  BaUimore,  Chicago.  New  \mk 

and  Philadelphia.* 

8,  The   Housing  of   the   Working   People  (w 

plans  and  iUuBtrations).* 

10.  Labor  Laws  of  the  U.  S.* 

11.  Regulation  and  Restriction  of  Output. 
13.  Coal  Mine  Labor  in  Europe. 


Some  LBAi3t»«G  Asticlbs  or  thb  Bullbtih 
Tfi4  Bnllettn  is  issued  tvrry  othrr  m^mtk 


No,  1. 

"      4* 
"     6. 


Private  and  Public  Debt  in  the  U.  S^ 
Holmes. 


byGeofse] 


'*    17- 

"    18. 
"  a  I, 


"  37. 
**  40. 
"  43. 


46. 
4S. 


52. 
53. 
34. 


ss. 

"  S6. 


The  Sweating  System,  by  Henry  White. 
Cooperative  Distribution,  by  Edward  W.  Bemis,  I 
Industrial  Communities^  by  W.  F.  Willougbby. 
Railway  Relief  Departments,  by  Emory  R,  John 

Condition  of  the  Negro  in  Various  Cities.     Bu 

and  Loan  AssociaiionsJ 
The  Anthracite  Mine  laborers,  by  G.  O.  Virtue.  Ph.D. 
Boarding  Homes  and  Clubs  for  Worldng  Women,  by 

Mary  S.  Ferguson,* 
The  Trade-Union  Label,  by  John  Graham  Eroo^ 
Brotherhood   Relief  and  Insurance  of  Railway  Em- 

ployees,  by  E.  R.  Johnson,  Ph.D. 
Wages  in  the  U,  S.  and  Europe.  1870  to  1898, 
Pawnbroldng  in  Europe  ana  the  U.  S  .  by  W   R 

Patteitton.  Ph.D. 
Benefit    Features    of    American    Trade- Unions    bjr 

Edward  M,  Bemls,  Ph.D.i 
The  Negro  in  the  Black  Belt:  Some  Social  Sketc 

by  W.  E.  B,  Du  BoU,  Ph.D, 
Protection  of  Workmen  in  their  Employment, 

Stephen  D.  Pessendcn. 
Trusts  and  Industrial  C-ombinattons*  by  J.  W*  I« 

Ph.D.!  y  J.  "*J« 

Bettennent  of  Industrial  Conditions,  by  Victor 

Olmstead, 
Present  Status  of  Employers*  Liability  in  the  U.  St, 

by  Stephen  D.  Fessenden. 
Accidents  to  Labor  as  Regulated  by  L«w  in  the  US. 

bf  W.  F.  WjUoughby. 
Cooperative   Communitie*  in   the   U.   S,,   by  Rf» 

Alexander  Kent. 
Railway  Employees  in  the  U.  S..  by  Samuel  McCmu 

Lindsay,  Fh.O.  ,^ 

Workmen  s  Compensation  Acts  of  Foreign  Count 

by  Adna  F,  Weber. 
Report  to  the  President  on  Anthracite  Coal  Strike, 

Carroll  D.  Wright. 
Factory  Sanitation  and  Labor  Prote-ction.  by  C.  F. 

W.  Doehring,  Ph.D. 
Report  of  Anthracite  Coal  Strike  Commisston, 
Farm  Colonies  of  the  Salvation  Army,  by  ComniiiiMler 

Booth  Tucker. 
Labor  Conditions  in  New  Zealand,  by  Victor  S.  Clark. 

Ph.D. 
Child  Labor  in  the  TJ .  S,,  by  Hano&h  R.  Sewatl.  PhD. 
Wages  and  Cost  of  Living* 
The  Value  and  Influen<»  of  Labor  Statistics,  by  C^ 

roll  D,  Wright. 
Strikes  and  Lockouts  in  the  U.  S.,  18^  t  to  1000.  by 

G,  W.  W.  Hanfler. 
Wages  in  the  U,  S.  and  Europe,  1890  to  1903,  by  G. 

W.  W.  Hanger. 
Cost  of  Li\4ng  and  Retail  Prices  in  the  U.  S„  1800  to 

1903.  by  G.  W.  W.  Hanger, 
Wholesale  Pric»  in  the  U.S.,  1890  to  1903,  by  G.  W, 

W.  Hanger. 
Housing  of  the  Working  Ptople  of  the  U.  S,  by  Em* 

ployers.  by  G.  W.  W.  Hanger. 
Public  Baths  in  the  U.  S.,  by  G.  W,  W.  Hanger. 
Trade  and  Technical  Education  in  the  U.  S. 
Hand  and  Machine  Labor  in  the  U.  S» 
Labor  Legislation  in  the  U,  S,  by  G.  A.  Weber. 
Building  and  Loan  Associations  in  the  U.  S,»  by  G 

W.  Hanger.i 
Labor  Conditions  in  Australia,  by  Victor  Sv  Qark* 
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Street  Railway  Employment  in  the  U.  S..  by  Walter 
E.  Wcyl.  Ph.D.  ,      „. 

Labor  Conditions  in  the  Philippmes,  by  Victor  S. 
Clark.  Ph.D. 

Laws  Relating  to  Child  Labor  in  European  Countries. 

Government  Industrial  Arbitration,  by  Leonard  W. 
Hatch.  A.M. 

Labor  Conditions  in  Porto  Rico,  by  Walter  E.  Weyl, 

Municipal  Ownership  in  Great  Britain,  by  Frederic 
-    C.  Howe.  Ph.D.* 
Laws  Relating  to  the  Employment  of  Children  m  the 

U.  S.» 
Course  of  Wholesale  Prices.  i8po  to  190S. 
Conditions  of  Living  Among  the  Poor,  by  S.   E. 

Porman. 
Benefit  Features  of  British  Trade  Unions,  by  Walter 

E.  Weyl.  Ph.D. 
Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor  in  Manufacturing  Indus- 
tries, 1890  to  ipos.* 
Retail  Prices  of  Food.  1890  to  1^05. 
Third   Report  of  the  Commissioner  of   Labor  on 

Hawaii. 
Conditions  of  Entrance  to  the  Principal  Trades,  by 

Walter  E.  Weyl,  Ph.D.,  and  A.  M.  Sakolski.  Ph.D. 
Free  Public  Exnployment  Offices  in  the  U.  S..  by  J.  E. 

Conner,  Ph.D. 
The  Italian  on  the  Land,  by  Emily  Meade  Fogg. 
A  Short  History  of  Labor  Legislation  in  GreatBritain, 

by  A.  Maurice  Low. 
The  British  Workmen's  Compensation  Acts,  by  L. 

Packer. 
Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor  in  Manufacturing  Industry, 

1890  to  X906. 

Great  Britain  a  Labor  Department  of  the 

I  of  Trade  was  created  in  1893,  and  issues 
toard  of  Trade  Labour  Gazette  monthly,  an 

II  report  (ahnost  purely  statistical),  and 
il  rejHorts  on  labor  m  foreign  lands,  wages 
iours  of  labor,  etc.  In  Europe  and  else- 
t  various  governmental  offices  or  bureaus  or 
tments  cover  this  ground  tmder  the  foUow- 
unes  and  with  the  following  publications: 

ria. — Arbeitsstatisches  Amt  in  K.  K.  Handelsminis- 
I  (1898)  publishes  Sotiale  Rundschau,  a  monthly  bulle* 

Mlt'na. — Departmento   National   del  Trabajo  (1907), 

,0. 

mm. — Office  du  Travail   (1895)   publishes  R€vut  du 

1 8emi>monthly  and  annual  reports. 

tda. — Department  of  Labor  (1900)  publishes  a  Labor 

monthly.  , 

nark. — Bureau  de  Statisti^ue  de  I'Etat  (1850)  pub- 

7ommunicatums  Statisiigues  irregularly. 

tee. — Office   du   Travafl  (1891)  publishes  Bulletin  de 

du  Travail  monthly,  and  an  Annuaire  Statistique. 

tany. — Kaiserliches  Statistisches  Amt   Abteilung  fur 

srstatistik  (looa)  publishes  Reichs-Arbeitsblatt  monthly. 

Uetins  irregiilarly. 

. — Ufficio  del  Lavoro  (1902)  publishes  Bollettino  del 

del  Lavoro  monthly. 

erlands. — Centraal   Bureau  voor  de  Statistik   (1893) 

les  Maandschrift  monthly. 

South  Wales. — Department  of  Labor  and  Industry 
Annual  Report  and  StatisUcs. 

Zealand. — Department   of   Labor   (1891)    publishes 
i  of  the  Department  of  Labor  monthly. 
vay. — Det  SUUistiske  Central  Bureau  (190a)  publishes 
OS  irregulariy. 

ia. — Comit^  Central  de  Statistique  (proposed). 
n. — Instituto  de  Reformas  Sociales  (1903).     Monthly 
1. 

Wn. — Afdelning  fdr  Arbetsstatistik   (1902).     Annual 
and  Sociala  Meddelanden,  Q. 
terland. — Secretariat  Ouvner  Suisse  (1886).     Annual 

G.  W.  W.  Hanger. 

BOR  CHECKS:  An  idea  put  forth  by  some 
ian  Socialists  (amon^  others,  Lawrence 
und)  according  to  which,  under  socialism, 

one  will  work  for  the  common  good,  and 
e  paid  checks  stating  that  he  has  labored  so 

hours,  these  checks  to  be  good  for  pur- 
B  at  the  various  stores  of  the  commonwealth. 
sh  Fabian  Socialists  reject  and  laugh  at  the 
5  idea.  Most  Socialists,  however,  neither 
;  nor  accept  the  idea,  believing  that  socialism, 
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as  distinctly  evolutionary,  will  work  its  way  step 
by  step,  and  leave  such  details  as  labor  checks  to 
be  devolved  when  the  time  comes,  if  it  then  seem 
wise.     (See  Socialism.) 

LABOR  CHURCH:  A  movement  in  England 
which  bep^an  in  1891,  mainly  under  the  initiative 
of  John  Trevor,  to  organize  the  religious  impulses 
of  the  labor  movement.  The  first  Labor  Cntirch 
service  was  held  in  Charlton  Town  Hall,  Man- 
chester, on  Sunday,  Oct.  4,  1891,  consisting  of  the 
singiAg  of  hymns,  reading,  prayer,  and  an  address 
by  John  Trevor.  Different  speakers  spoke  alter- 
nate Sundays  with  Mr.  Trevor,  and  in  wovember 
a  Labor  Church  was  organized  with  the  following 
principles: 

I.  That  the  Labor  movement  is  a  religious  movement. 

a.  That  the  religion  of  the  Labor  movement  is  not  a  class 
reliflion,  but  unites  members  of  all  classes  in  working  for  the 
abolition  of  commercial  slavery. 

3.  That  the  religion  of  the  Labor  movement  is  not  sectarian 
or  dogmatic,  but  free  religion,  leaving  each  man  free  to  de- 
velop his  own  relations  with  the  power  that  brought  him  into 
being. 

4.  That  the  emancipation  of  labor  can  only  be  lealised  so 
far  as  men  learn  both  the  economic  and  moiml  laws  of  God, 
and  heartily  endeavor  to  obey  them. 

5.  That  the  development  of  personal  character  and  the 
improvement  of  social  conditions  are  both  essential  to  man's 
emancipation  from  moral  and  social  bondage. 

During  the  winter  of  1892-93  several  more 
churches  were  formed,  in  each  case  the  demand 
being  entirely  local  and  spontaneous,  and  in  July, 
1893,  a  conference  of  Labor  Church  delegates  was 
called  and  a  Labor  Church  Union  was  formed. 
At  this  conference  ten  churches  were  represented ; 
a  constitution  was  drafted,  which  was  con- 
firmed by  a  later  conference ,  and  a  council  was  ap- 
pointed. 

By  1894  there  were  twenty-fotir  Labor  churches 
in  Engird  and  Scotland. 

For  some  years  the  movement  showed  consid- 
erable vitality.  Labor  Church  Sunday-schools 
were  formed  and  in  some  places  the  Labor 
churches  attracted  large  audiences.  Gradually, 
however,  the  movement  waned  before  its  manv 
difficulties.  Want  of  funds  and  failing  health 
prevented  Mr.  Trevor  from  giving  all  his  time  to 
the  movement.  In  1900  there  were  some  fifteen 
Labor  churches.  In  1902  there  was  some  revival 
of  interest  and  in  1003  a  conference  was  held  at 
Hyde,  Cheshire,  ana  a  new  impetus  given  to  the 
movement.  The  statement  of  principles  now 
reads: 

That  the  Labor  Church  exists  to  gJve  expression  to  the  le- 
ligion  of  the  Labor  movement. 

That  the  religion  of  the  Labor  movement  is  not  theological 
but  respects  each  individual's  peivonal  convictions  upon  this 
question. 

That  the  religion  of  the  Labor  movement  seeks  the  reali- 
zation of  universal  well-being  by  the  establishment  of  social- 
ism— a  commonwealth  founded  upon  justice  and  love. 

That  the  religion  of  the  Labor  movement  declares  that  im- 
provement of  soda]  conditions  and  the  development  of 
personal  character  are  both  essential  to  emancipation  from 
social  and  moral  bondage,  and  to  that  end  insists  upon  the 
duty  cd  studying  the  economic  and  moral  forces  of  society. 

Under  this  new  impulse  new  churches  have  been 
and  are  being  formed,  so  that  there  are  now  (1907) 
upward  of , thirty  Labor  churches  in  the  coimtry. 
A  revised  hvmn-book  was  published  in  ipo6. 

A  pamphlet  is  in  preparation  dealmg  with 
"The  Labour  Church  and  Its  Principles"  and 
may  be  had  from  John  Mitchell,  Hon.  Sec.  L.  C. 
U.,  13,  Moorwell  Place,  Eccleshill.  Bradford,  Eng- 
land. Also,  any  other  information  relating  there- 
to, including  Labor  Church  Sunday-Schools. 

John  Mitchell. 
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In  1S94  a  Labor  Church  was  started  by  Herbert 
N.  Casson,  at  that  time  a  militant  Socialist,  in 
Lynn,  Mass,,  but  continued  only  two  or  three 
years.  In  some  other  countries  labor  or  social- 
istic services  or  Sunday-schools  have  been  started, 
but  have  had  little  or  no  permanent  life.  See^ 
however,  Socialist  Sunday-Schools  Union, 
Alfred  Russel,  Secretary,  366  New  City  Road, 
Glasgow.  For  a  fuller  accouot  of  the  Labor 
Church  in  England »  see  an  article  by  John  Trevor, 
in  the  first  edition  of  this  encyclopedia. 

LABOR  COLOFIES:  The  idea  of  the  farm  and 
labor  colony  is  a  comparatively  new  one,  altho 
such  colonies  have  been  established  in  Germany 
for  twenty- three  years  and  in  Holland  for  over 
ei^ty  years. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  idea  of  the  colony 
originated  with  the  feeling  of  social  reformers  that 
the  land  question  and  the  unemployed  question 
were  inseparable,  that  for  several  classes  of  the 
unemployed  almost  the  only  resource  is  work  on 
the  land,  which,  at  any  rate,  offers  to  the  workless 
a  chance  of  productive  and  useful  employment. 
General  Van  Den  Bosch,  the  founder  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Beneficence  in  Holland,  realized  the  truth 
of  this  when  he  started  the  first  Dutch  labor  colony 
at  Frederiksoord  in  18 18  with  the  motto,  **Help 
the  people  and  improve  the  land.*' 

If  there  were  no  land  needing  cultivation,  or  if 
land,  as  in  England,  were  not  at  the  present  time 
going  out  of  cultivation,  the  case  for  cirastic  action 
would  not  be  strong,  but  the  soil  cries  out  for  labor 
and  many  great  tracts  of  the  country  have  become 
a  wilderness.  Bring  the  waste  labor  in  contact 
with  the  waste  land  and  both  will  be  improved^  or, 
as  Commander  Booth  Tucker  of  the  Salvation 
Army  put  it  to  Mr.  Rider  Haggard,  *'p"*^  the 
waste  labor  on  the  waste  land  by  means  of  the 
waste  capital  and  thus  convert  this  trinity  of 
waste  into  a  unity  of  production/'  This  much  we 
can  say  without  seeming  in  any  sense  to  run  the 
risk  of  exaggeration,  that  such  an  experiment 
is  %vorth  making  everywhere.  It  is  only  a  very 
broad  general izat ion »  but  it  gives  a  clue  to  the 
sort  of  line  all  who  are  interested  in  farm  and 
labor  colonies  are  beginning  to  take. 

Whatever  type  of  colony  we  may  think  it  de- 
sirable to  start,  there  are  several  important  ques- 
tions to  be  answered.  Is  our  expenditure  a  real 
saving?  Does  this  method  of  treatment  conduce 
to  the  upbuilding  of  the  man  and  the  reclamation 
of  the  land  ?  Are  there  any  illustrations  showing 
that  such  men  as  the  colony  helps  have  been  made 
self-supporting?  If  such  results  can  be  achieved 
in  any  measure,  are  we  justified  in  pursuing  our 
experiments  and  in  urging  others  to  attempt 
them? 

L  Colonies  for  the  Unemployable 

Before  proceeding  to  deal  with  labor  colonies 
that  are  especially  suited  to  the  various  classes  of 
the  unemployed,  it  is  necessary  to  clear  the  way 
by  a  short  statement  respecting  the  labor  colony 
method  of  treating  the  so-called  unemployable, 
including  in  our  category  not  only  the  vagrant  and 
the  mendicant,  but  also  those  who  are  physically 
incapable  of  following  ordinary  industrial  em- 
ployment in  the  town.  We  may  begin  with  this 
latter  class.  Generally  speaking,  men  who  are 
unemployable  in  the  ordinary  sense  owing  to  phys- 
ical causes,  and  yet  might  be  employed  on  the 
land  with  good  results  to  themselves,  are  the  epi- 
leptic and  the  feeble-roind^. 


The  adult  epileptic  is  still  in  a  sad  plight 
compared  with  many  other  sections  of  the  comr, 
m unity  who  have  suffered   from    misfort 
sickness.      Some  of  them,  a  large   number, 
to  be  found  in  our  workhouses,  where  they 
a  treatment  which  cannot  be  said    to  be 
scientific  or  humane.     The  majority  of  them  _, 
still  to  be  found  living  in  the  homes  of  the  very 
poor,  a  grievous  burden  to  the  family  itself,  aniJ 
somewhat  of  a  trial  to  all  the  neighbors.     Manj 
of  these   epileptics,   gradually  becoming  feeble- 
minded, suffer  ill-usage  from  rough  and  focdisb 
lads,  and  in  any  case  little  or  nothing  is  done  to 
lighten  their  sad  condition  or  to  make  them  useftil 
to  the  community. 

In  many  cases  "they  can  be  employed  in  h^th? 

outdoor  labor  such   as  will  interest  and  oocuf^ 

them  to  the  required  extent  without 

The         taxing  too  much  an  enfeebled  brain 

BftfiHJtiYe  5^  ^eatly  f^tigviuiff  the  body 
Such  work  can  best  be  found  upon 
the   land,   and   a  colony   offers  em- 

Eloyment  which  is  not  only  conducive  to  health 
ut  also  will  allow  of  an  epileptic  being  employH 
in  a  great  variety  of  ways.  In  such  a  colony  the 
work  would  necessarily  be  under  the  advice  and 
guidance  of  the  medical  man,  but  in  almost  an? 
case  some  proportion  of  the  food  required |BB 
maintain  him  could  be  produced  by  this  necessi^^| 
and  beneficial  labor.  It  is  unfortunate  thats^^ 
few  of  these  colonies  are  in  existence.  What  the 
Christian  Union  for  Social  Service  is  doing  for  epi- 
leptic children  at  Lingficld  and  Stamthwaitc  in 
England,  ought  to  be  done  for  adult  epileptics  in 
all  parts  of  the  world. 

The  Chalfont  Colony  in  England  is  in  its  infancT, 
but  has  already  completely  justified  its  existenci. 
This  colony  has  gradually  mcreased  in  efficieccT 
of  organization  as  well  as  in  size  year  by  year. 
In    1895   the  average  number  of  colonists  was 
twenty-four,  the  total  expenditure  £1 ,7 1 9,  the 
of  maintenance  of  each  colonist  being  _£;  1  1 2s 
but  in  1 90 1,  with  an  average  of  1344  colon 
the  cost  was  only  £5*333,  the  per  capita  costj 
maintenance  being  reduced  by  55  per  cent, 
the  average  in  the  colony  there  are  about  twii 
manj^  males  as  females.     The  male  colonists 
principally  employed  in  the  building  departm 
carpentering,    plumbing,    painting,    bncklay 
and  smiths'  work;  the  remainder  are  ch 
cupied  in  farm  and  garden  work,  while  a! 
a  dozen  are  engaged  in  basket-making 
take  it  in  turn  to  give  their  services  in  the  hi 
as  required.     Of  the  female  colonists  nearly 
are   employed    in    the    laundry,    the     remains 
chiefly  occupied  by  the  housework  and  n" 
work,  but  a  good  deal  of  stress  is  laid  on 
necessity  of  plenty  of  fresh  air  daily. 

The  colony  at  Bielefeld  in  Germany  is  by  far 
the  most  important  colony  of  its  sort  in  the  world 
Over  2, 000  epileptics  are  there  cared  for,  and  altho 
many  of  them  are  children,  a  large  number  of 
adults  are  being  treated,  and  some  permanent 
cures  effected.  Of  late  years  greater  care  in 
diagnosis  and  in  the  use  of  bromide  have  resulted 
in  a  larger  percentage  of  cures,  while  the  open-air 
work  on  the  land,  both  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Bielefeld  and  at  the  Wilhelmsdorf  Colony,  has 
very  greatly  contributed  to  the  success  with 
which  adult  patients  have  been  treated. 

What  has  been  said  with  regard  to  epileptics 
applies  with  equal  force  to  the  feeble-mi ftded,  who 
are  a  constant  responsibihty  in  our  workhouses 
ftod  asylums,  where  the  treatment  i$  costly,  wfa^ 
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the  conditions  which  special  colonies  offer 
^t  of  them  might  contribute  something  to 
St  of  their  maintenance  by  labor,  while  their 
il  faculties  might  be  trained  in  various  ways, 
as  the  children  are  concerned,  all  that  need 
d  is  that  epileptic  and  feeble-minded  chil- 
>ecome  unemployable  in  later  years,  so  that 
>lonies  for  them  which  have  already  been 
ished  are  fulfilling  a  very  real  and  pressing 

t  same  treatment  might  also  be  meted  out  to 
ebriate,  who  is  far  more  likely  to  recover 
the  healthy  and  normal  influences  which 
she  finds  in  a  coimtry  colony.  Granted  the 
kind  of  management,  there  is  no  reason  in 
orld  why  such  colonies  should  not  be  the 
x>tent  means  in  restoring  to  the  ranks  of  the 
yed  those  who  have  put  themselves  outside 
ue  of  citizenship  by  habits  of  intemperance. 
;  perhaps  the  largest  section  of  the  unem- 
W  is  the  vagrant  and  tramp  class  to  be 
in  the  U.  S.  as  well  as  in  Europe — ^both  men 
omen  who  are  quite  capable  of  working,  but 
Lave  degenerated  and  oecome  demoralized, 
y  be  by  lack  of  work,  possibly  by  lack  of 
ig,  or  by  evil  conditions  in  their  youth, 
agrant  is  constantly  on  the  lookout  for  op- 
lities  of  obtaining  food  and  lodging  without 
:  work  in  return.  He  habitually  depends 
charity,  and  finally  becomes  a  danger  to 
hole  community.  Whatever  causes  may 
contributed  toward  the  making  of  the 
it,  whether  hereditary  disposition  or  lack  of 
ig  in  youth,  physical  deficiency,  or  unem- 
Lcnt,  the  truth  is  that  a  nomad  class  has 
»ieated  which  the  casual  ward  of  the  work- 
does  nothing  to  destroy  but  rather  tends 
»iu'age.  A  Departmental  Committee  on 
ncy  m  England  has  recently  reported  on 
ibject.  There  seems  to  be  a  general  con- 
i  of  opinion  in  the  committee  that  some 
ication  of  the  Belgian  penal  system  will  have 
introduced,  and  that  feeling  foimd  expres- 
i  the  report  issued  in  1906. 
eral  small  commissions  have  visited  the 
r  at  Merxplas,  near  Antwerp,  which,  with 
bher  colonies,  is  the  Belgian  Government's 
pt  to  stamp  out  mendicity.  In  Belgium 
icy  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  penal  offense, 
is  regarded  as  so  much  of  a  social  danger 
as  to  require  special  treatment,  and 
by  Article  13  of  the  Law  of  1891  the 
Juge  de  Paix  has  authority  to  order 
the  removal  of  a  vagrant  convicted  of 
ig  to  the  great  penal  colony  at  Merxplas 
I  as  a  **  D^p6t  de  Mendicity."  The  methods 
yed  appear  to  be  much  more  strictly  re- 
re  than  redemptive.  M.  Stroobant,  who  is 
head  of  this  colony,  stated  emphatically 
he  object  of  Merxplas  was  repressive.  To 
his  own  words:  "It  taught  men  to  work 
>  work  regularly;  it  saved  them  from  their 
i<5es — ^the  vices  that  had  brought  them  there 
it  did  not  seem  to  prevent  them  from  going 
iver  and  over  a^ain."  The  colony  compels 
o  work  at  agriculture,  manufactures,  for- 
and  household  employment.  Soldiers  con- 
the  agriculturists  to  their  various  fields, 
t  is  not  very  difficult  for  colonists  to  escape. 
5cms  to  cause  no  anxiety  to  the  director,  who 
liat  if  they  can  get  work  and  are  willing  to 
lU  the  better,  and  that  if  they  are  unwilling 
k  they  are  sure  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
and  be  returned  again   to  the   colony. 


Merxplas  is  practically  self-supporting,  and  what- 
ever the  disadvantages,  there  is  no  comparison 
so  far  as  cost  is  concerned  between  the  Belgian 
system  and  the  casual  ward  system  of  England. 
Including  the  small  wages  that  are  paid  to  the 
colonists — and  the  wage  system  ought  certainly 
to  be  adopted  in  England  at  a  compulsory  labor 
colony — and  taking  even  the  aged  and  infirm 
into  account,  the  entire  cost  is  under  £10  per  head 
per  annum,  and  the  small  wages  will  account  for 
at  least  half  of  this. 

In  addition  to  the  colcwiy  at  Merxplas  with 
4,500  men,  there  is  one  at  Wortel  and  another  at 
Hoogstraeten,  the  three  colonies  between  them 
possessing  about  3,000  acres  of  land.  The  two 
latter  colonies  form  one  establishment  and  are 
known  as  a  maison  de  refuge.  They  are  not  penal 
in  the  strict  sense,  and  are  tending  to  b€Kx>me 
rather  the  resort  of  the  aged  and  the  mfirm.  The 
number  of  colonists  is  greatly  increased  by  severe 
weather.  Hoogstraeten  would  have  about  800 
in  summer  and  about  1,500  in  winter;  Wortel  450 
in  summer  and  perhaps  three  times  that  number 
in  winter.  Veiy  few  of  the  colonists  are  young 
men,  and  the  conclusion  to  which  we  are  forced — 
and  with  this  conclusion  both  M.  Leroy,  the 
"Director  Principal,"  and  M.  Stroobant,  the 
director  at  Merxplas,  a^e — is  that  the  genuine 
unemployed  man  is  relieved  outside  the  colony, 
and  that  almost  the  only  men  who  are  sent  to  the 
colony  are  professional  beggars  or  habitual  drunk- 
ards. 

A  similar  system,  not  so  thoroughly  carried  out, 
prevails  in  Holland,  where  there  are  three  govern- 
ment colonies  which  may  be  described  as  penal 
for  beggars  and  tramps,  Veenhuizen  and  Hoorn 
being  for  men,  and  the  national  workhouse  at 
Leiden  for  women.  The  former  is  for  vaga- 
bondage proper,  while  at  the  two  latter  habitual 
drunkards  are  also  admitted.  The  present  popu- 
lation of  Veenhuizen  is  about  3,600,  dividea  into 
three  sections,  and  the  work  consists  chiefly 
of  forestry,  agriculture,  gardening,  and  various 
handicrafts,  such  as  weaving,  carpentering,  ma- 
sonry, smiths*  work,  and  the  manufacture  of  fur^ 
niture,  boots,  and  clothing.  The  colonist  prisoners 
enioy  a  certain  amount  of  freedom  within  the 
colony,  and  have  a  very  small  allowance  for  wages. 

n.  Colonies  for  the  Lower  Class  of  the  Unem> 
ployed 

In  considering  the  question  as  to  how  far  the 
labor  and  farm  colonies  may  be  of  assistance  to 
the  unemployed  we  have  to  remember  that  the 
unemployed  themselves  can  be  broken  up  into 
many  classes,  and  that  for  each  of  these  classes 
some  provision  should  be  made  whether  in  the 
town  or  in  the  coimtry.  It  has  not  yet  been 
definitely  proposed  that  skilled  men  who  are 
usually  employed  during  a  large  portion  of  the 
year,  out  who  are  thrown  out  of  work  by  some 
severe  depression  in  trade  which  affects  large  dis- 
tricts of  the  country,  should  be  assisted  at  a  labor 
colony,  but  for  almost  every  other  class  such  a 
method  might  very  well  be  adopted,  altho  each 
class  would  have  to  be  considered  separately,  and 
modifications  of  the  colony  system  would  have 
to  be  introduced  to  suit  their  varying  needs  and 
circumstances. 

The  section  which  bulks  most  largely  in  the 
public  imagination,  and  in  all  our  large  industrial 
centers  is  perhaps  the  most  difficult  problem,  is 
the  class  of  unskilled  laborers.     What  is  wanted 
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for  this  class  of  man  is  a  colony  which  will  utilize 
his  services  to  the  fullest  possible  extent,  and 
meanwhile,  by  this  inducement  to 
regular  work,  so  increase  his  phys- 
ical powers  and  capabilities  that  he 
may  be  able  once  again*  if  necessary^ 
to  obtain  a  situation  in  the  regular 
ranks  of  industry.  There  can  be  no  harm  done 
in  trying  to  restore  hope  and  strength  to  the 
thousands  of  men  who,  owing  to  lack  of  work» 
enterprise,  or  character,  have  become  hopeless 
and  aemoralized. 

To  meet  the  need  of  such  men  boards  of  guar- 
dians in  England  have  for  many  years  been  at- 
tempting to  discover  some  expedient,  and  the 
labor  colony  has  often  been  suggested »  but  until 
quite  recently  no  board  T.vas  in  a  position  to  be  able 
to  make  such  an  experiment  until  the  Poplar 
Guardians  obtained  possession  of  a  farm  at  Lain- 
don  in  Essex.  Mr.  Joseph  Pels  offered  the  board 
that,  if  they  w^ould  open  up  and  maintain  a  farm 
colony  somewhat  on  the  lines  of  the  successful 
experiments  made  both  in  England  and  abroad. 
he  w^ould  be  wiUing  to  purchase  a  suitable  tract 
of  land  and  place  it  at  the  disposal  of  the  Guar- 
dians free  of  rent.  He  submitted  a  definite  of!er 
of  loo  acres  of  land  at  a  peppercorn  rent  for  a  pe- 
riod of  three  years,  with  the  option  of  purchase  at 
or  before  the  expiration  of  that  term  for  the  ]}rice 
originally  paid  for  the  land.  The  local  govern- 
ment board  gave  their  consent,  and  a  farm  of  loo 
acres  at  Dunton,  near  Laindon,  was  purchased  by 
Mr.  Pels  for  the  sum  of  £2,1  as.  including  a  house 
and  farm  buildings,  and  full  possession  of  the 
farm  was  obtained  by  the  Guardians  on  March  5, 
1904.  Beginning  with  six  men  in  June,  1904,  the 
nymber  rapidly  grew  to  100  in  August,  and  since 
that  time  fifty  additional  men  >vho  were  unem- 
ployed have  been  sent  down  under  a  separate 
regulation  through  the  Central  Unemployed 
Committee  from  the  borough  of  Poplar.  These 
men  on  the  whole  have  worked  to  the  satisfaction 
ol  the  superintendent,  and  as  a  result  of  their 
work,  not  only  has  a  large  reservoir  capable  of 
storing  200,000  gallons  of  w^ater  been  constructed, 
but  a  considerable  portion  of  the  farm  has  been 
thoroughly  dug  and  planted,  and  progress  made  in 
the  work  of  recovering  much  of  the  land  that  up 
to  recent  times  w^as  derelict. 

Since  that  date  a  similar  farm  has  been  pur- 
chased by  the  West  Ham  Board  of  Guardians, 
and  that  such  outlets  for  the  waste  labor  of  the 
workhouse  will  not  be  uncommon  in  the  near 
future  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  nearly  a  dozen 
boards  are  seriously  considering  the  question  of 
following  the  example  of  Poplar. 

Starting,  then,  with  the  unskilled  but  able-bod- 
ied inmate  of  the  w^orkhouse,  we  come  to  the  un- 
skilled laborer,  married  or  unmarried,  who  has 
received  not  so  much  direct  relief  from  the  poor- 
law  as  indirect  charitable  contributions  from 
benevolently  disposed  persons  and  societies.  We 
have  many  examples  of  the  attempts  that  have 
been  made  both  in  England  and  abroad  to  meet 
this  special  di0iculty,  but  none  of  them  have  taken 
account  of  the  need  for  classification  if  effectual 
remedy  is  to  be  applied. 

Generally  speaking,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
colonies  w^hich  serve  the  purpose  above  indicated 
are  modeled  on  the  German  plan— a  plan  which  ts 
not  wholly  successful  owing  to  this  lack  of  classi- 
fication. In  England  we  have  the  Salvation 
Army  Colony  of  Hadleigh,  the  Lingfield  Training 
Farm,  Libury  Hall   (a   colony  founded  by  the 


German  Lalx)r  Colony  Central  Board),  whik 
Germany  there  are  about  thirty  colonies  t 
this  same  board,  capable  of  receiving  in  all 
4,000  men.  All  these  colonies  are  run  by  phi- 
lanthropy, tho  the  German  colonies  are  sub^dtsisi 
by  the  provincial  governments. 

The  Labor  Colonies  Central  Board  was  fotmded 
in  Oct.,  1888,  on  the  initiative  of  Pastor 
Bodelschwingh,  who  started  Wilhelrasdorf 
year  before.  The  colonies  now  under  the 
(thirty  country  and  three  town)  are  charitable 
stitutions  on  religious  lines^  to  which  all  al 
bodied  men  able  to  work  are  admitted  without 
distinction  of  character  or  religion  so  long  as  t] 
is  room.  The  only  form  of  punishment  is 
missal,  and  colonists  dismissea  for  bad  behai 
cannot  be  admitted  into  another  colony  wit] 
the  consent  of  the  colony  which  discharged  ih« 

The  colonies  are  supported  by  (a)  grants  h 
the  provincial  governments,  {b)  municipalil 
(c)  donations,  subscriptions,  collections.  ' 
colonies  are  scattered  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  German  Empire,  and  it  is  quite 
probable  that  the  number  will  be  increased.  The 
average  amount  needed  to  be  made  up  by  sab- 
scriptions  and  donations  after  deducting  Xht 
profit  or  adding  the  loss  on  the  farms  and  indos- 
tries  is  between  five  and  six  shillings  jjer  v  ' 
per  week;  the  expenses  of  administration 
terest  on  borrowed  capital  are  included,  ^•--  w, 
as  possible  an  attempt  is  made  to  arrsmge  for 
the  fluctuation  of  the  labor  market,  since  there 
are  nearly  twice  as  many  men  in  a  colony  in  winter 
as  in  summer.  The  result  is  that  the  winter  work 
is  supplemented  by  the  reclamation  of  waste  land 
either  on  the  colonies  themselves  or  on  the  prop- 
erty of  neighboring  landowners.  One  difTlciij:' 
we  may  foresee  in  the  future  Ls  the  impossi'  1 
of  obtaining  more  land  to  reclaim  in  the  nei^hU*.^ 
hood  of  the  colonies.  It  may  be  necessary  in  this 
case  to  sell  or  lease  the  farms  and  to  establi^ 
other  colonies  elsewhere.  There  is  a  growini 
feeling — a  feeling  which  the  writer  found  was 
strongly  exprest  at  Bielefeld—that  it  would  be 
necessary  in  the  future  to  classify  somewhat  more 
strictly  than  in  the  past. 

The  radical  fault  of  all  the  German  colonies  ti 
the  admixture  of  classes.  Varying  reports  ha>t 
been  received  and  published  w^ith  regard  to  these 
colonies,  but  a  careful  investigation  on  the  spt 
seems  to  show^  that  the  Board  of  Trade  report  has 
somewhat  exaggerated  the  number  of  men  who 
may  be  called  '* criminal."  Roughly  speaking, 
20  per  cent  would  be  criminal,  20  percent  first 
offenders  (that  is  to  say,  men  charged  with  :ii  r 
dicancy  or  vagrancy),  about  50  per  cent  n  : 
somewhat  weak  will— ndeficient  in  some  respt^c;  v-r 
below  par  in  physical  and  mental  ability — while 
about  10  percent  would  be  willing  and  industrious 
men  of  good  character  unemployed  through  no 
fault  of  their  own.  It  is,  however,  for  the  50  per 
cent  referred  to  that  this  class  of  colony  is  re- 
quired. A  much  more  satisfactory  result  wouM 
be  produced  if  the  criminal  could  be  separated  off 
from  the  man  of  fairly  good  character,  and  if 
again  the  genuine  unemployed  could  be  given  a 
trial  in  another  colony  where  opportunity  would 
be  offered,  if  necessary,  of  permanent  work  upon 
the  land. 

The  best  results  that  have  been  produced  m 
Germany  can  be  witnessed  at  Luhlerheira,  The 
Briti,sh  Board  of  Trade  report  gives  Wilhelmsdoif 
as  an  example,  but  Wilhelmsdorf ,  tho  the  oldest 
of  these  colonies »  is  somewhat  handicapped  bj 
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closely  connected  with  the  epileptic  colony 

lefeld,  the  result  being  a  larger  proportion 

of  mentally  and  physically     below 

^^^      par"  men  than  would  otherwise  be 

.  the  case.  Luhlerheim  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  rather  exceptional  man 
in  the  person  of  Herr  oiemon,  who 
t  the  head  of  the  farming  work  of  the 
5  Haus,  near  Hambur|^.  He  has  created 
somewhat  uncompromising  material  in  the 
both  of  waste  land  and  waste  labor,  what 
ye  regarded  as  an  extremely  successful  labor 
'.  The  buildings  have  been,  in  the  main, 
acted  by  the  colonists  with  a  very  little 
skilled  assistance.  The  colony  itself  is 
illy  being  transformed  from  a  tract  of  barren 
indy  soil,  which  refused  to  grow  anything 

to  the  hard  ocherous  spit  beneath  the 
5,  into  a  fertile  and  productive  farm.  The 
leds  and  piggeries,  two  very  important 
;  in  the  success  of  the  colony,  were  con- 
»d  by  the  colonists  under  skilled  superin- 
ice.  The  general  result  witnessed  is  the 
I  reclamation,  at  all  events,  of  a  large  per- 
:e  of  the  men  at  a  cost  of  something  like  two 
js  and  sevenpence  per  head  per  week — 
half  the  cost  of  any  other  colony  in  Ger- 

and  less  than  half  the  cost  of  any  similar 
ment  in  England.  If  Luhlerheim  could 
ad  choose  its  men,  rejecting  only  those  who 
any  radical  moral  or  physical  defect,   it 

almost  become  self-supporting.  What  is 
i  in  Germany  is  the  establishment  of  col- 
side  by  side  with  the  existing  institutions 
hich  could  be  drafted  either  the  worst  or 
st  of  the  men  who  from  time  to  time  resort 
se  harbors  of  refuge.  Classification  in  this 
t  would,  I  feel  confident,  result  in  real  econ- 
EUid  it  would  at  the  same  time  render  the 
fie  and  reformative  treatment  of  the  lowest 
luch  more  possible. 

liming  for  a  moment  to  the  English  colo- 
re are  struck  with  the  fact  that  both  Had- 
ind  Lingfield  labor  under  peculiar  difficul- 
iv'mg  to  the  inadequate  financial  support 
they  receive,  especially  from  the  authori- 
lich  are  most  inaebted  to  these  colonies  for 
jice.  The  provincial  governments  in  Ger- 
do,  at  any  rate,  subsidize  the  colonies  to 
extent  (about  one  third  of  the  cost  being 
d  from  such  sources),  but  in  England  both 
igh  and  Lingfield,  apart  from  private  sub- 
ons,  have  only  the  Boards  of  Guardians  to 
o,  if  we  except  the  work  of  the  Mansion 

Fund    and    Central    Unemployed    Com- 

in  connection  with  Hadleigh  during  the 
^o  winters.  In  any  case,  the  financial  sup- 
erivable  from  such  sources  barely  covers  the 
maintenance,  and  the  men  who  are  sent  by 
3  of  Guardians,  so  far  from  being  selected 
view  to  their  permanent  benefit,  are  often 
peless  ne'er-do-wells  who  would  cost  such 
1  a  larger  sum  if  they  remained  in  the  work- 

his  sense  especially,  apart  from  its  work 
epileptic  cnildren,  Lingfield  may  be  re- 

.  as  a  sort  of  subsidized  Poor  Law  Colony, 
and  it  is  to  the  credit  of  the  direc- 

ll-       tor  and  those  in  charge  that  satisf  ac- 

JJJJ  tory  results  have  been  obtained  to 
a  very  considerable  extent.  This 
colony  consists  of  a  farm  of  250  acres, 

s  now  been  in  existence  for  over  nine  years. 

immodates  some  fifty  or  sixty  men  of  vari- 


ous types,  thus  described  by  the  director,  the 


ous  types,  thus  di 
Rev.  J.  L.  Brooks: 


(i)  Youths  with  physical  defects^  others  dull-witted  or 
half-witted.  These  were,  for  a  considerable  time,  the  only 
cases  that  Guardians  would  send. 

(a)  Men  at  the  other  end  of  life,  nearly  all  over  fifty  yean 
of  age.  A  few  d  these  would  spend  the  remainder  of  their 
days  in  the  workhouse;  but,  on  tne  land,  would  be  able  pMtly 
or  whc^  to  maintain  themselves  for  some  years. 

(3)  The  ne'er-do-well  sons  of  lower  middle-class  homes, 
who  are  exceedingly  difficult  to  direct. 

(4)  The  dnmkards.  Of  these  last  the  colony  has  had. 
among  the  500  men  who  have  been  through  it.  xao. 

He  claims,  however,  to  have  been  able  to  re- 
habilitate and  restore  to  mental,  moral,  and  phys- 
ical health,  33  per  cent  of  the  cases  put  m  his 
hands,  and  surely  there  can  be  no  question  what- 
ever that  if  Lingfield  can  do  this  with  the  mate- 
rial at  its  command  it  is  an  institution  which 
should  receive  consideration  at  the  hands  of  the 
State.  The  cost  is  not  extravagant  as  compared 
with  the  poor-law.  It  works  out  at  nine  shillings 
per  week  per  man,  exclusive  of  clothing,  the  chief 
item  being  food,  four  shillings  and  tenpence  per 
week;  lodging  and  laundry,  two  shillings  and  two- 
pence; superintendence,  one  shilling  and  sixpence; 
waste  and  medical  care,  sixpence.  In  such  a 
colony  farming  cannot  be  made  to  pay,  that  goes 
without  saying;  the  real  assets  may  be  descru>ed 
as  the  "helpless  lives  made  useful,  waste  lives 
reclaimed,  the  drunkards  restored,  and  mischief 
prevented." 

Hadleigh  is  a  larger  colony,  run  on  somewhat 
different  lines  by  the  Salvation  Army.  It  con- 
sists of  an  area  of  about  3,000  acres  of  which  some 
400  are  let  off  at  present  to  a  farmer.  It  is  situ- 
ated four  miles  from  Southend.  The  land  is  a  stiff 
cla3r,  rather  poor  and  cold  in  character,  but  it  is 
rapidly  improving  in  value.  About  100  acres 
are  planted  with  fruit-trees,  and  the  total  receipts 
from  the  fruit  farm,  its  pastures,  market  gardens, 
chicken  farms,  and  brick  works  in  1904  amounted 
to  over  ;£33,ooo.  The  population  on  the  land 
near  by  has  as  a  result  of  the  colony  greatly  in- 
creased, and  Hadleigh  village  now  numbers  over 
1,300,  and  in  many  respects  is  quite  thriving. 
Here  again  the  dimculty  crops  up  of  the  great 
mixture  of  men  which  Hadleigh  receives — ^many 
of  them  taken  from  the  shelters  in  the  town,  some 
supplied  by  Boards  of  Guardians,  while  a  few  are 
capable,  willing  workers  who  are  unemployed  for 
the  time  being,  or  who  have  come  down  through 
misfortune;  the  remainder  are  weak,  unsatisfac- 
tory men  sent  bv  philanthropic  societies,  by  rela- 
tives and  friends.  The  best  of  these  men  Had- 
leigh seems  to  have  little  difficulty  in  restoring 
once  more  to  a  permanent  occupation,  or  if  they 
cannot  be  so  restored  they  are  usually  emigrated. 
The  majority  require  a  longer  period  of  treatment 
than  the  colony,  for  many  reasons,  is  able  to  give, 
and  the  result  is  that  much  of  the  labor  is  thrown 
away.  Both  Hadleigh  and  Lingfield  should  be 
subsidized  by  the  government,  and  thus  enabled 
to  deal  exclusively  with  the  men  who  need  the 
reforming  and  reclaiming^  influence  which  such 
men  as  tneir  officers  are  able  to  bring  to  bear. 

The  Church  Army  also  has  a  small  labor  colony, 
the  Newdigate  Farm  Home.     It  is  really  an  emi- 

S-ation  test  farm  situated  at  Holmwood,  near 
orking[,  and  consists  of  150  acres  of  heavy  clay 
soil,  which  when  it  was  purchased  by  the  Church 
Army  in  1890  was  practically  derelict.  The 
buildings  on  the  estate  only  afforded  accommo- 
dation for  a  manager  and  his  family  and  about 
eight  men,  but  a  dormitory,  dining-room,  and 


hi 


workshop  have  been  built,  providing  accommoda- 
tion for  a  further  sixteen  men.  The  land  is  now 
in  a  fair  state  of  cultivation,  about  fifty  acres 
being  under  crops,  while  there  are  three  acres  of 
garden  and  orchard.  During  the  year  1905,  after 
testing  and  training,  sixty  men  and  youths  were 
emigrated.  At  the  present  moment  the  Church 
Army  is  contemplating  a  very  large  extension  of 
this  colony  work,  and  a  valuable  estate  has  al- 
ready been  offered  for  this  pun>ose. 

Libury  Hall,  at  Great  Munden,  Herts,  is  an 
actual  example  of  the  German  method  in  Eng- 
land, with  this  only  in  its  favor,  that  the  German 
in  England  who  happens  to  be  out  of  work  is  a 
man  of  rather  better  type  than  the  average  col- 
onist in  Germany.  The  scheme  is  to  some  extent 
one  of  repatriation,  and  many  men  have  been  sent 
back  to  their  fatherland  through  its  instrumen- 
tality. Mr.  E.  D,  Court,  a  local  government 
board  inspector^  has  given  an  account  of  this  work 
from  which  1  make  the  following  extract: 

Th€  object  and  working  of  the  colony  might  be  stated  thus: 
The  mi&sioa  of  the  colony  being  not  to  give  alms  nor  money, 
but  to  help  by  affording  opportunity  to  work,  the  freehold  of 
300  acres  of  suitable  land  in  Hertfordshire  was  purchased. 
About  thirty-hve  acres  of  this  is  occupied  by  buildings, 
F>oultry  runs  and  duck  ponds ^  willow  bed,  gravel  pit^  fruit 
and  vegetable  garden,  and  wood;  thirty  acres  by  meadow, 
and  the  remainder  is  sown  or  planted  with  wheat,  rye,  barley, 
oats,  potatoes,  beans,  swedes,  turnips,  artichokes,  cloyw, 
rape,  mustard,  vetches,  and  sainfoin.  A  basket-weaving 
shop  on  a  large  scale  was  erected,  with  a  carpenter's  shop  and 
BTnithy-,  and  large  well- ventilated  stables,  cow-sheda,  and 
liggeries.  alivo  small  shops  for  tailor  and  shoemaker,  a  bake« 
louse,  laundry  fnow  t«ing  greatly  etilarged),  dairy,  kitchen, 
etc.  In  all  these  departments,  as  well  as  in  cleaning  the 
hou^e.  work  is  found,  out  the  great  majority  of  men  are  em- 
ployed out  of  doors,  the  stronger  men  in  digging  gravel. 
Dreaking  fiintSj  making  roads,  and  so  on;  the  w^eaker  in  the 
garden  or  looking  after  the  poultry.  There  arc  sixteen  cart- 
nones,  and  about  the  same  number  of  milch  cows,  and  useful 
experience  has  been  gained  by  intending  emigrants  looking 
aifter  them.  Beds  were  at  first  provided  for  ninety  men, 
sixty-four  of  them  in  one  large  dormitory,  divided  into  sixteen 
cubicles.  Later,  to  meet  the  winter  pressure,  room  for  twenty 
more  beds  was  found  by  cutting  off  a  part  of  the  basket- 
weaving  department,  and  it  is  proposed  shortly  to  build  for 
ISO  more  men.  About  86^,  or  more  than  two  thirds  of  those 
received,  have  be^n  distinctly  benefited.  As  to  financial 
position,  the  colony  is  not  self-supporting  so  far,  and  probably 
never  will  be.  The  buildings  nave  involved  large  expen- 
diture, and  the  expenses  are  heavy.  For  ten  weeks*  work  a 
man  receives  not  only  board  and  lodging,  but,  if  necessary, 
clothing,  and  a  sovereign  is  spent  on  his  return  journey  to 
Germany,  while  he  is  given  tokens  to  the  value  of  one  pence 
and  a  half  a  night  during  his  stay  at  the  colony  unless  he 
misbehaves.  On  the  other  hand,  the  average  stay  is  a  little 
under  eight  weeks,  and  for  the  first  three  weeks,  owinw  to 
poor  condition  and  so  on.  not  very  much  work  is  done.  Also 
there  is  difficulty  in  finding  a  market  for  some  articles. 

Turning  to  Scotland  we  find  one  illustration  of 
this  type  of  colony,  stained  partly  as  a  result  of 
"General"  Booth's  book  on  Darkest  England/' 
The  committee  appointed  recommended  the 
establishment  of  a  farm  colony,  and  in  1897  the 
Scottish  Labor  Colony  Association  was  formed 
to  carry  out  the  objects  of  the  original  Labor  Cen- 
ters Board,  The  farm  of  Mid  Locharwoods,  con- 
sisting of  490  acres  of  land  excellently  situated 
eight  miles  south  of  Dumfries,  was  purchased,  150 
acres  being  good  arable  land,  and  the  rest  re- 
claimed or  unreclaimed  moss  land.  The  moss 
land  lies  at  one  extremity  of  Lochar  Moss,  so  that 
there  are  great  possibilities  of  expansion  in  the 
operation  of  the  colony.  The  peat  is  used  as  fuel, 
and  the  land  reclaimed  by  liming  and  claying  is 
capable  of  growing  good  crops  of  turnips,  cab- 
bages, carrots,  and  potatoes.  The  colonists  are 
chiefly  taken  from  a  shelter  in  Glasgow  and  are 
not  of  the  very  best  type.  The  colony  receives 
nothing  from  the  poor-law  authorities  in  Scot- 
land, who  have  no  power  to  make  grants  for  the 
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able-bodied »  however  destitute.  It  is  thp 
dependent  almost  entirely  on  voluntar 
scrifjtions,  the  loss  on  each  man  beiii^  :  _ 
shillings  and  one  permy  per  head  per  week.  Tbe 
colony  received  during  the  year  1904  about  sixty- 
seven  men,  and  forty  of  these  left  with  every 
prospect  of  doing  wefl. 

There  are  still  several  other  colonies  that  need 
a  word  or  two  of  description.  Switzerland  pos- 
sesses two,  the  one  for  the  Canton  of  Berne  at 
Tannenhof,  the  other  at  Herdem.  in  the  Cant» 
of  Thurgau.  The  former.  CBtablished  in  1889.  con- 
sists of  160  acres  of  land,  with  accommodation 
for  fifty  inmates;  while  Herdem,  established  in 
1895,  has  now  about  2<;o  acres,  and  can  take  ifl 
nearly  100  colonists.  As  in  Germany,  the  great 
pressure  comes  in  winter.  A  very  considerabk 
proportion  of  the  colonists  are  betiveen  forty  and 
sixty,  and  many  of  them  for  this  reason  alma 
would  be  unable  to  obtain  situations,  but  pnc^ 
tic  ally  no  one  is  refused  who  is  at  aU  able>bodied 
except  on  the  score  of  previous  ei- 
Otliir  pulsion  for  bad  behavior,  Thm 
Qmmtrlai  ^^  ^  ^^^  small  wage  paid  at  both 
colonies,  not  amounting  to  more  than 
threepence  or  fourpence  per  day,  btit 
remuneration  is  given  for  the  labor  of  the  colo- 
nists chiefly  in  the  form  of  clothing  and  boots. 
Nearly  50  per  cent  find  work  on  leaving  tlic 
colony  or  have  it  fotmd  for  them  by  the  cofmr 
authorities.  The  finances  are  furnished  partly 
by  contributions  from  public  authorities  and 
partly  by  private  donations  and  subscriptions 
The  Swiss  colonies  make  the  same  mistake  as  the 
German  in  the  mixing  of  the  various  classes,  in 
respect  of  which  practise  Sir  C.  Green,  in  his 
report  on  the  Swiss  Labor  Colonies,  makes  this 
interesting  remark:  "Moreover,  the  fact  thht 
these  colonies  admit  the  criminal  element,  even 
with  the  laudable  intention  of  reforming  them 
and  refitting  them  morally  and  materially,  seefiis 
to  constitute  the  most  serious  obstacle  to  the 
adoption  of  the  system  as  a  relief  for  bona-fidc 
working  men,  whose  only  fault,  or  their  worst, 
consists  in  their  inability  to  find  the  means  Ui 
earn  their  daily  bread/' 

The  French  colony  of  La  ChalmeUe  is  situated 
in  the  For^t  de  Traconne.  about  hfty  miles  froni 
Paris,  the  nearest  station  being  Les  Essart»-k* 
Fores tiere.  The  colony  was  founded  in  J  an. ,  189s, 
at  the  instance  of  M.  Georges  Berry,  and  consists 
of  about  370  acres  of  rather  poor  quality  land. 
Since  1900  it  has  been  possible  to  accommodate 
about  hfty-five  men  at  a  time,  admission  being 
granted  to  those  who  are  recommended  by  the 
directors  of  the  night  refuges  in  Paris.  Roughly 
speaking,  the  colony,  which  is  a  municipal  institu- 
tion run  by  the  Council  of  Paris,  costs  the  City 
Council  on  the  average  about  £1,800  a  year, 
about  £1 ,000  being  received  as  a  result  of  the  sale 
of  produce  and  in  other  ways.  A  special  effort 
is  made  by  the  directors  of  the  refuges  through  the 
agency  of  the  colony,  to  return  persons  connected 
with  agriculture  once  more  to  the  soil.  Some  ;4 
per  cent  of  those  who  enter  the  colony  are  con- 
nected with  iigriculture,  chiefly  country  laborers 
who  flock  to  Paris  at  the  end  of  the  har\'est  and 
vintage,  and  in  the  course  of  the  w^inter  find 
themselves  stranded.  The  majority  are  betweeo 
twenty  and  forty,  so  that,  both  in  respect  of  occu- 
pation and  of  age.  La  Chalmelle  is  a  much  more 
hopeful  experiment.  The  length  of  stay  in  the 
colony  is  not  long.  Out  of  820  men,  436  left  in 
less  than  two  months,  and  an  additional  249  in 
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lan  four  months,  while  of  those  who  left 
>er  cent  obtained  situations.  Durinc^  the 
.bout  250  workmen  come  and  go  and  half 
tse  seem  to  derive  very  material  benefit 
;heir  stay  at  La  Chalmelle.  Even  with  the 
uch  more  good  might  be  done  if  criminals, 
en  vagabonds,  and  the  habitues  of  the 
refuges  could  be  excluded  or  sent  to  another 
ition. 

olonies  for  Better  Type  of  the  Unemployed 

laps  the  most  famous  example  of  the  tjnpe 
>ny  that  helps  the  imemployed  is  Freder- 
rd,  which  is  situated  in  Friesland,  north- 
f  the  Zuyder-Zee,  about  nine  miles  from 
iryk.  It  IS  one  of  three,  the  other  two  being 
isoord  and  Wilhehninasoord.  These  col- 
:x>nsist  of  10,000  acr^s  of  heath  and  sand 
e  now  under  cultivation  by  town-bred  men, 
of  them  over  forty  years  of  age,  who  have 
to  get  work  in  the  town,  and  have,  there- 
een  sent  out  by  the  Society  of  Beneficence, 
was  founded  m  181 8  by  General  Van  Den 
.  The  colonists  are  admitted  on  the  recom- 
tion  of  charitable  associations  and  societies 
ig  in  the  big  cities  of  Holland.  Most  of 
ire  imskilled  laborers,  and  very  few  of  them 
ny  knowledge  of  agricultural  work.  Fred- 
x>rd,  the  best  known  of  the  three,  has  a 
ition  of  1,900,  and  the  work  on  which  colo- 
re engaged  is  chiefly  agricultural,  although 
udes  dairying,  brick-miaking,  mat-making, 
isket  work. 

se  three  colonies  receive  married  men  with 
families,  as  well  as  unmarried  men.  At 
icksoord  there  are  at  least  400  families. 
5W  men  on  arrival  at  the  colony  are  placed 
3  of  the  five  large  farms,  and  there  given 
under  skilled  superintendence.  Provided 
heir  behavior  is  good  they  may  remain  on 
»lony  all  their  lives,  but  in  certain  cases 
a  man  has  shown  ability  to  learn  the  trade 
iculture,  after  a  probation  of  at  least  two 
he  is  given  a  free  farm  of  about  seven 
jid  a  half.  As  a  rule  a  colonist  is  not  capable 
ling  his  own  living  until  he  has  been  some- 
like two  years  in  the  colony,  so  that  two 
is  the  shortest  probation  possible  if  a  man 
qualify  for  the  position  of  a  free  farmer, 
imes  men  are  in  the  colony  four  or  five  years 
they  obtain  this  promotion .  At  the  present 
at  there  are  about  1 50  free  farms  of  from 
res  and  a  quarter  to  seven  acres  and  a 
he  majority  of  them  are  in  good  condition, 
holdings  are  cultivated  on  what  is  practical- 
ife  tenure.  Rent  is  paid  to  the  colony, 
provides  stock  and  seeds  and  the  necessaxy 

If  the  free  farmer  conducts  himself  well 
0|)inion  of  the  director,  he  can  hold  his 
intil  his  death,  while  frequently  in  such  a 
tie  widow  is  allowed  to  retain  the  holding 
ing  that  she  can  cultivate  it  herself  with 
1  of  the  members  of  her  family.  In  a  few 
;he  daughter  of  a  free  farmer  who  marries 
n  of  a  colonist  takes  over  the  farm,  but 
8  no  legal  right  to  a  holding  under  any  cir- 
mces,  and  a  farmer  might  possibly  be 
5d    without    compensation    for    improve- 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  such  cases  are 
few  and  far  between.  Besides  growing 
h  food  to  provide  the  family  a  free  farmer 
»ve  two  or  three  milch  sheep  and  four  or 
igs;  for  the  rest  the  principal  produce  is 


butter  and  potatoes.  Generally  speaking,  the 
credit  of  the  farmers  is  improving,  and  there  are 
very  few  bad  debts;  no  interest  is  chaimd  on 
loans,  but  the  amount  due  to  the  colony  oy  the 
free  farmers  is  steadily  decreasinc^,  bemg  only 
;Ci,69i  in  1902;  the  loans  advanced  in  ^at  year 
only  amoimted  to  £47  55. 

Similarly,  Willemsoord,  which  has  an  area  of 
over  5, 000  acres,  is  doinc^  good  work  in  establish- 
ing these  small  freeholders,  nearly  all  of  whom 
are  so  occupied  on  their  own  piece  of  land  that 
they  have  no  need  to  work  as  agricultural  labor- 
ers, and  are,  in  fact,  entirely  self-supporting.  At 
Willemsoord,  in  addition  to  the  particular  trades 
already  mentioned,  there  is  a  certain  amount  of 
blacksmithing,  tailoring,  and  carpentering.  The 
colony  possesses  six  large  farms,  upon  which  the 
men  are  taught  and  trained,  a  chosen  few  being 
drafted  off,  as  at  Frederisksoord,  on  to  free  farms. 

What  general  conclusions  may  we  draw?  It 
perhaps  ought  to  be  pointed  out  that  the  colonies 
are  not  so  well  managed  as  in  Germany.  There  is 
at  present  a  noticeable  lack  of  enterprise,  and 
new  ideas  which  ought  to  be  readily  entertained 
do  not  find  much  favor.  The  total  population  of 
the  colonies  tends  to  decrease,  a  result  which  may 
be  due  either  to  the  increase  of  employment  in  the 
large  towns  like  Amsterdam,  Rotterdam,  and  The 
Hague,  or  to  the  growing  disinclination  of  the  im- 
employed to  go  to  a  colony  where  very  few,  com- 
paratively speaking,  have  the  chance  or  the  op- 
portunity of  becoming  independent.  One  point 
which  militates  against  the  success  of  the  colonies 
is  the  age  of  the  average  man.  If  he  is  over  forty 
and  has  not  succeeded  in  the  town,  the  chances 
are  that  he  will  not  be  wholly  successful  in  the 
coimtry.  Then  a^ain,  the  colonies  have,  per- 
haps, m  their  desire  to  make  both  ends  meet, 
made  a  mistake  in  encouraging  the  authorities  to 
send  paupers  on  private  contracts.  The  number 
of  such  paupers  is  on  the  increase,  which  is  very 
noticeable  during  the  periods  of  severe  depression 
or  hard  winter.  Financially,  the  colonies  cannot 
be  considered  altogether  a  failure,  for  if  we  take 
it  for  granted,  as  the  latest  figures  seem  to  imply, 
that  each  colonist,  man,  woman,  and  child,  costs 
the  benevolent  societies  and  other  charities  fxx>m 
£1  los.  to  £2  per  annum,  we  must  at  the  same 
time  admit  that  this  is  a  small  sum  as  compared 
with  the  amount  that  would  have  been  expended 
on  the  same  people  in  the  town,  while  the  result 
of  their  labor  has  been  for  their  physical  and 
moralgood  and  the  enrichment  of  the  land. 

In  C^rmany,  as  long  ago  as  1886,  the  idea  of 
Heimat-kolonisten  (home  colonists)  was  broached, 
and  at  Freiderichwilhelmsdorf,  near  Walsdorf, 
about  three  miles  from  Bremerhaven,  twelve 
colonists  were  taken  on  the  understanding  that  it 
meant  permanent  settlement  if  they  proved  in- 
dustrious and  capable.  At  the  present  time 
there  are  only  four  or  five  colonists  permanently 
settled  on  farms  of  their  own,  but  some  forty  or 
fifty  are  in  the  probation  stage  working  on  the 
farm. 

Another  and  still  more  successful  experiment 
was  made  in  Dec,  1898,  by  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Town  Labor  Colony  at  Hamburg. 
It  acquired  an  estate  of  over  900  acres  at  Schafer- 
hof,  in  Holstein.  and  there  seems  every  hope  that 
many  men  who  are  at  present  working  there  will 
eventually  find  permanent  settlement.  It  is  per- 
haps worth  while  quoting  the  words  of  a  member 
of  the  Colonies  Central  Board,  in  a  speech  delivered 
on  Nov.  I,  1903: 
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Wberefts  op  tU)  now  the  colonies  have  had  a  constant 
ttiocesBioa  of  mmates  who.  on  account  of  their  want  of  strerasth 
and  4kiU,  have  been  hardly  able  to  do  as  much  as  one  half  or 
one  quarter  oif  a  man's  work,  wc  have  in  our  i>crmancntly 
settled  inmates  at  our  home  colony  at  Schafcrhof  got  to- 
gether a  set  of  workmen  who  have,  so  far,  done  really  wonder* 
lully  good  work.  Our  home  cotomi»ts,  who  now  number  iqo» 
not  only  do  all  the  a^cultural  work  on  the  Schafcrhof  estate 
of  over  875  acres,  but  also,  even  in  the  first  four  years,  when 
there  were  many  fewer  colomsta,  they  helped  us  to  build  a 
biff  cow-houM  10  accommodate  beasts^  a  colonists*  house  with 
cubicles  for  sixty  men,  and  a  splendid  snreenhousep  which  last. 
indeed,  they  built  entirely  themselves.  Besides  this  they 
have  in  the  same  period  put  i  ij  acres  of  heath  and  moorland 
into  cultivation,  and  have  macadamised  a  length  of  2,040 
yards  of  field  roads,  which  they  carried  out  in  an  altogether 
satisfactory  manner,  and  for  which  they  broke  up  about  400 
cubic  yards  of  stone.  In  the  last  two  years  they  have  planted 
out  and  tended  7.854,500  saplings  for  other  people,  and 
83.000  oak.  fir.  apple,  and  pear-tree  saplings  for  the  colony. 

The  only  colony  in  England  which  at  all  ap- 
proximates to  the  Schaferhof  experiment  is  that 
situated  at  Holleslev  Bay,  near  Wood  bridge,  in 
Stiffolk.  It  was  offered  to  the  Central  Uiiem- 
ployed  Committee  of  London  by  Mr.  Joseph  Fels 
on  exactly  the  same  conditions  as  Sumpner's 
Farm  at  Lain  don  was  offered  to  the  Poplar  Board 
of  Guardians,  and  has  now  been  purchased  with 
the  consent  of  the  Local  Govcmtnent  Board  for 
that  committee  under  the  Unemployed  Workmen 
Act,  The  Hollesley  Farm  consists  of  an  estate 
of  1,200  acres,  taken  over  formally  and  legally 
by  the  committee  in  Feb.,  1905.  It  was  origi- 
nally a  colonial  college,  in  which  training  and  in- 
struction in  agriculture  was  giv^n,  and  in  many 
respects  it  was  very  well  suited  for  colony  pur- 
poses. About  500  out  of  the  1,300  acres  are 
arable  land,  and  the  rest  pasture,  while  a  con* 
siderable  amount  is  woodland  and  heath,  part  of 
which  has  already  been  brought  under  cultiva- 
tion. The  buildings  of  the  college  are  in  every 
way  suited  for  this  experiment,  and  tAventy- three 
cottages  on  the  estate  will  provide  accommoda- 
tion for  about  300  men.  There  are  farm -build* 
ings  and  well-fitted  workshops — for  example, 
carpenter's,  blacksmith's,  and  wheelwTight's,  to- 
gether with  a  shoeing  forge — and  a  great  deal  of 
expense  will  thus  be  avoided,  while  practically 
all  the  repairs  that  are  required  in  such  a  colony 
could  be  carried  out  on  the  spot. 

Three  special  objects  are  kept  in  view  by  the 
committee  for  the  conduct  of  the  colony: 

(i)  The  provision  of  special  work  for  periods  of 
exceptional  distress. 

(3)  The  provision  of  more  continuous  work  for 
men  who  are  not  only  in  exceptional  need  of  em- 
ployment, but  who  have  either  already  lived  upon 
the  land  or  show  a  marked  aptitude  for  country  life. 

(3)  The  estabUshment  of  suitable  men  and 
families  in  agricultural  or  other  rural  industries. 

in  the  case  of  No.  i,  as  is  quite  natural,  the 
work  of  the  selected  men  who  are  out  of  employ- 
ment during  a  period  of  exceptional  distress  will 
not  be  so  much  agricultural  as  road-making,  re- 
claiming heath  land,  strengthening  the  sea  wall, 
brick-making,  and  the  general  repair  work  of  the 
colony.  All  this  can  be  done  without  interfering 
with  ordinary  industry. 

In  the  case  of  Nos,  2  and  3,  Hollesley  Bay  will 
more  closely  approximate  to  the  type  of  colony 
with  which  we  are  dealing  at  present.  Taking 
class  No.  3,  it  is  suggested  that  there  should  be 
two  stages— (a)  a  probationary  period  of  three 
months,  during  which  the  men* might  live  in  the 
colony  buildings,  their  wives  and  children  being 
supported  in  London;  and  {b)  a  second  stage, 
providing  that  the  period  of  probation  proves  the 
men  to  have  the  necessary  strength  and  ability 


for  agricultural  w^ork.  In  this  case  it  is  prop 
that  the  wives  and  children  of  the  men  shall  be 
brought  down  from  London,  ajid  that  cottages  be 
allotted  to  these  families  for  a  pieriod  of  from  six 
to  nine  months.  Some  cottages  have  already 
been  built  and  are  in  occupation. 

Following  on  this  second  stage  in  the  treatmetit 
of  class  3  is  the  definite  establishment  of  selected 
men  and  families  in  agricultural  or  other  rural 
industries,  and  it  is  hop>ed  that  not  onlv  may 
ordinary  farm  or  market  gardening  situations  be 
found  for  good  men.  but  that  finaUv  some  of  these 
men  may  be  established  on  small  holdings  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  colony,  and  this  hope  would 
be  held  out  to  all  who  distinguish  themselves  by 
industry  and  capability.  Hollesley  Bay  w*ill  be 
seen  thus,  supposing  that  these  plans  can  be  car- 
ried out,  to  offer  the  most  constructive  attempt 
yet  made,  either  in  England  or  on  the  Continent 
to  deal  with  the  question  of  unemployed  labor, 
and  providing  that  the  small  holding's  idea  can  te 
carried  into  effect  and  gradually  developed  upon 
cooperative  lines,  the  experiment  ought  to  result 
not  only  in  the  absorption  of  a  certain  class  of 
genuine  unemployed  men,  but  also  in  the  quick 
ening  up  of  rural  industries. 

During  this  last  year  emigration  and  the  cok 
settlement   idea   has   received    considerable  im- 

fetus,  as  a  result  of  the  report  issued  by  Mr.  Rider 
laggard  after  a  visit  as  government  cornmissioner 
to  the  U.  S,  Mr.  Rider  Haggard  was  instructed 
by  the  English  Government  to  inv^estigate  a^ 
cultural  and  industrial  settlements  which  haH 
been  established  by  the  Salvation  Army.  Th 
settlements  were  established  with  the  idea 
facilitating  the  flow  of  suitable  men  and  wome, 
from  the  great  cities  of  the  U.  S.  to  the  land,  and 
the  commissioner's  special  object  was  to  ascer- 
tain how  far  an  analogous  system  might  be  witb 
advantage  applied  in  the  emigration  of  the  urban 
population  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  different 
parts  of  the  British  Empire.  It  was  also  sug- 
gested that  Mr.  Haggard,  after  inspecting  the 
settlements,  should  report  on  the  possibility  of 
such  emigration  to  Canada,  conferring  with  feari 
Grey,  the  govern  or- general 

Mr,  Haggard's  report  gives  the  result  of  his  in- 
vestigations at  the  Salvation  Army  land  settle- 
ments in  Colorado  and  California,' name! v,  Fort 
Amity  and  Fort  Romie.  On  the  whole  the  two 
experiments  seem  to  Mr.  Haggard,  who  is  very 
optimistic  on  the  subject,  to  be  eminently  suc- 
cessful, and  to  demonstrate  in  the  case  of  Fort 
Romie  that  indigent  people  of  the  agricultural 
laborer  class  can  be  settled  upon  land  and  there  C  ~ 
well,  and  in  the  case  of  Fort  Amity  that  such  ] 
sons  can  even  be  taken  from  towns  and  yet  f 
per.  In  both  case^  they  are  nearly  self-supt 
mg,  for  tho  nominally  there  has  been  a  total 
of  about  £10,000  on  the  two,  Mr,  Haggard  attrib 
utes  the  loss  to  certain  exceptional  difficultiei 
to  the  high  rate  of  interest  the  Salvation  Arrnj 
has  to  pay,  and  the  charges  which  should  not  haf 
been  included. 

To  quote  Mr.  Haggard's  own  words: 

Broadly  stated,  these  results  roay  be  said  to  indoile  1 
turning  of  a  block  of  waste  prairie  land  into  a 

settlement,   where  a   population   of  about    370   p 

living  in  happiness,  health,  and  comfort,  with  a  ffood  proipect 
of  bccominR  entirely  independent  and,  m  sundry  instafioe&, 
comparatively  wealthy; 

Mr,  Haggard  suggests  that  these  colonies  or 
settlements  might  well  be  established  by  an  ~ 
rangement  between  the    British    and    " 
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B  Governments,  and  he  has  drawn  up  a  scheme  and 

■  nven  a  financial  estimate  whereby  land  which  the 
s  Canadian  Government  is  willing  to  grant,  ^60 
X  sq.  m.,  or  240,000  acres,  should  be  divided  up  be- 
•  tween  1,500  families,  or  about  7,500  people.     The 

cost  of  emigrating  and  establishing  such  a  number 

«  in  Canada  he  puts  down  roughly  at  £200  per 

i  family,  or  ;C30o*ooo  ^  ^U>  ^^^  ^^  suggests  that 

■  the  interest  on  such  a  loan  should  be  guaranteed 
I  by  his  Majesty's  government,  or  pemaps  by  a 

■  combination  of  the  two  governments.  He  adds 
r  that  the  municipalities  might  be  empowered  to 

I  join  in  the  guaranty.  For  the  management  of 
if  such  a  vast  organization    he  suggests  the  ap- 

■  pointment  of  a  superintendent  of  land  settle- 
tr  ments,  or  a  board  representative  of  the  Colonial 
3  Office,  the  Colonies,  and  the  Treasury,  whereof 

II  the  superintendent  would  be  a  member.  The 
J  expenses  and  salary  of  his  office  would  be  a  charge 
f  on  the  land  settlements  loan. 

1  Percy  Aldbn,  M.P. 

t        Rbfbrbncbs:  See  Unbiiplgtbd. 

LABOR    COPARTNERSHIP    ASSOCUTION, 

THE:  This  association,  formerly  known  as  the 
Labor  Association,  was  founded  at  Derby,  Eng- 
land, in  the  year  1884.  Its  object  is  "to  bring 
about  an  organization  of  industry  based  on  the 
principle  of  labor  copartnership ;  that  is  to  say,  a 
^rstem  in  which  all  those  engaged  shall  share  in 
the  profits,  capital,  control,  and  responsibility." 
With  this  view,  it  seeks,  first,  in  the  cooperative 
movement  to  aid  b3r  its  propaganda  and  advice 
all  forms  of  production  based  on  the  above  prin- 
ciple; and,  second,  to  induce  employers  ana  em- 
ployed in  other  businesses  to  adopt  schemes  of 
profit-sharing  and  investment  tending  in  the 
same  direction. 

One  of  the  first  tasks  of  the  association  was  to 
compile  statistics  of  the  copartnership  societies 
at  work  at  the  end  of  1 883 .  It  was  but  a  meager 
showing  of  fifteen  societies  and  a  Irade  of  ;Ci6o,- 
751,  compared  with  128  societies  in  1906  and  a 
trade  of  ;£3,8o6,i56.  (See  Cooperation,  Pro- 
ductive.) To  this  growth  the  association  has 
contributed  by  a  steady  propaganda  of  leaflets, 
lectures,  etc.  More  recently,  however,  the  asso- 
ciation has  largely  diverted  its  activities  from  the 
formation  of  cooperative  societies  toward  that 
of  encouraging  private  firms  to  practise  copart- 
nership. In  this  direction  its  most  signal  success 
has  been  with  the  gas  companies;  the  total 
amount  of  7,138  workers'  earnings  which  were 
capitalized  by  five  companies  reached  £36S,$4S 
in  June,  1906.  The  (London)  South  Metropolitan 
Gas  Company  bulked  largely  in  the  figures.  Sir 
George  Livesey  being  a  stout  supporter  of  the 
copartnership  principle.  Three  of  the  employees 
of  this  company  sit  on  the  Board  of  Directors. 

Attention  has  also  been  given  by  the  Labor 
Copartnership^  Association  to  the  new  housing 
societies.     (See  Housing  Question.) 

The  Cooperative  Productive  Federation  (Secre- 
tary, Mr.  R.  Halstead,  17  Marlborough  Road,  Lei- 
cester), advises  with  regard  to  trade,  opening  up 
markets,  and  obtaining  capital,  while  the  associa- 
tion continues  its  general  propaganda  work. 
Secretary,  Mr.  Henry  Vivian,  M.P.,  6  Bloomsburg 
Square,  London,  W!  C.  Henry  Vivian. 

LABOR  DAT  is  a  holiday  in  the  United 
States  for  working  men  on  the  first  Monday  of 
September,  usually  celebrated  by  parades  of 
laoor  organizations,  addresses,  picnics,  etc.    It 


was  first  held  in  a  few  states  in  1887,  and  is  now 
a  legal  holiday  in  about  half  the  states.  In  Eu- 
rope, May  I  is  usually  celebrated  as  a  labor  festi- 
val, and  has  been  taken  advantage  of  by  Socialists 
for  gigantic  demonstrations.  In  some  countries 
disturbances  on  this  dav  have  caused  the  govern- 
ments to  forbid  its  celebration. 

Thirty-six  states  of  the  union  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  make  Labor  Day  a  legal  holiday. 
This  wide  observance  gives  the  celebration  almost 
a  national  character.  A  Labor  Day  was  cele- 
brated in  New  York  City  in  1882,  but  not  till  1887 
was  Labor  Day  made  a  legal  holiday. 

LABOR  EXCHANGES  (Bourses  de  Travail) 
are  buildings  or  institutions  established  by  the 
governments  (municipal  or  state)  of  some  coun- 
tries in  Europe,  and  particularly  France  and 
Italy,  as  headquarters  for  labor  organizations  and 
similar  societies.  The  first  Labor  Exchange  was 
started  in  Paris  1887,  after  some  abortive  begin- 
nings in  1848  and  under  the  Third  Empire.  In 
1887,  however,  the  Paris  Bourse  de  Travail  was 
founded  and  was  given  an  annual  subsidy  of  150,- 
000  francs,  and  an  old  building  in  the  Kue  Jean 
Jacques  Rousseau.  In  1892  a  fine  new  building 
was  provided  in  the  Rue  Chateau  d'Eau,  at  a 
cost  of  3,000,000  fr.  Lit  by  electricity,  heated 
and  commodious,  it  became  the  headquarters  of 
over  200  unions.  It  became,  however,  also,  to  a 
certain  extent,  the  headquarters  for  socialistic 
and  sometimes  revolutionary  movements,  and 
for  a  while  was  closed  by  the  government  in  1894. 
Similar  labor  exchanges  have  been  started  in 
many  French  cities.  From  the  first  they  have 
had  Labor  Registrars  or  Emplo3rment  Bureaus 
connected  with  them,  and  latterly  these  have 
become  important.  (See  Public  Employment 
Bureaus  ;  Belgium  ;  Italy.) 

LABOR    LEAGUE,    NATIONAL    WOMEN'S: 

This  is  a  national  league  established  in  England 
in  1^06,  to  work  for  labor  representation  in  con- 
nection with  the  Labor  Party. 

The  purpose  of  the  league  is  laige,  for  the 
members  engage  to  take  an  active  interest  in  all 
better  work.  Address:  34  St.  Thomas's  Mansions 
Westminster  Bridge,  London,  S.  W. 

LABOR  PARTY,  THE:  The  name  adopted  in 
England,  in  1906,  by  the  Labor  Representation 
Committee  (which  see)  after  its  phenomenal 
success  in  the  parliamentary  election  of  Jan.,  1906. 

The  Labor  Party  is  a  federation  consisting  of 
trade-unions,  trades  councils.  Socialist  societies, 
and  local  labor  associations.  A  local  labor  asso- 
ciation in  any  constituency  is  eligible  for  affilia- 
tion provided  that  the  local  trades  council  has 
been  consulted  in  the  first  instance.  Cooperative 
societies  are  also  eligible.  Its  object  is  declared 
to  be  to  organize  and  maintain  a  parliamentary 
Labor  Party,  with  its  own  whips  and  policy ;  and 
to  secure  the  election  of  candidates  for  whose 
candidatures  an  affiliated  society  has  made  itself 
financially  responsible  and  who  have  been  se- 
lected by  a  regularly  convened  conference  in  the 
constituency.  All  such  candidates  shall  pledge 
themselves  to  accept  this  constitution,  to  abide 
by  the  decisions  of  the  group,  and  to  appear  be- 
fore their  constituencies  imder  the  title  of  Labor 
candidates  only. 

The  affairs  of  the  committee  of  the  Labor  Party 
are  transacted  by  an  executive  committee  of  thir- 
teen members,  of  whom  nine  represent  the  trade- 
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unions,  one   the  trades  councils*  and  three  the 

Socialist  societies, 

A  parliamentary  fund  is  raised  in  order  to 
assist  the  main  objects.  This  fund  is  maintained 
by  a  levy  upon  the  affiliated  societies  at  the  rate 
of  two  pence  per  member  per  annum.  According 
to  the  present  arrangements  the  Labor  Party  pays 
25  per  cent  of  the  election  expenses  of  its  candi- 
dates, and  £200  per  annum  to  such  candidates 
elected  to  Parliament. 

The  seventh  annual  conference  of  the  Lalx)r 
Party  was  held  in  Belfast  in  January,  1907,  under 
the  presidency  of  J.  J,  Stephenson,  and  there 
were  347  delegates  in  attendance.  The  member- 
ship was  reported  at  998,538,  an  increase  of 
77,000  over  the  previous  year.  The  parliamen- 
tary fund  had  received  £5,000  in  subscriptions, 
and  £7,177  had  been  paid  out.  The  net  balance 
in  hand  was  £4*793. 

The  party  is  practically,  tho  not  technically,  a 
Socialist  party,  and  at  least  twenty  of  its  repre- 
sentatives in  Parliament  are  avowed  Socialists, 
while  all  its  other  members  favor  most  Socialist 
measures.  The  measures  indorsed  at  the  con- 
gresses include:  An  adult  sufTrage  measure;  na- 
tional measures  for  dealing  with  unemployment; 
taxation  of  unearned  increment;  secular  educa- 
tion and  free  meals  for  children;  minimum  wage 
of  thirty  shillings  for  government  employees; 
compulsory  early  closing  and  aboUtion  of  "living 
in"  tor  shop  assistants ;  local  veto  on  liquor  traffic, 
and  prohibition  of  publication  of  betting  news. 

Of  the  fifty  Laoor  members  in  Parliament, 
thirty  were  indorsed  by  the  Labor  Represen- 
tation Committee,  thirteen  were  miners'  can- 
didates, and  seven  were  other  trade-union 
candidates.  Of  the  thirty  indorsed  by  the  Labor 
Representation  Committee,  four  were  nominated 
by  the  Independent  Labor  Party  only,  thirteen  by 
the  Independent  Labor  Party  and  trade-unions, 
twelve  by  trade-unions  only,  and  one  by  the  Social 
Democratic  Federation  and  a  trade-union. 

In  February,  1906,  J.  Keir  Hardie  was  elected 
Parliamentary  Chairman  of  the 
Lftlmr  X  P  'a  Labor  Party.  It  is  estimated  that 
*  the  total  Labor  Party  vote  in  1906 
was  350,643;  not  including  the  votes 
for  Labor  or  other  candidates  unaffiliated  with 
the  Labor  Party.  The  Chairman  of  the  Labor 
Party  executive  is  Walter  Hudson,  M.P. ;  its 
Secretary,  J.  Ramsay  MacDonald,  M.P.,  28  Vic- 
toria Street,  Westminster,  London,  S,  W. 

LABOR     REPRESENTATION      COMMITTEE 

(now  the  English  Labor  Party) :  A  political  com- 
mittee first  formed  in  Great  Britain,  in  iqoo,  by 
representatives  of  various  trade-union  bod^^ies  and 
Socialist  societies,  to  indorse  and  support  the 
candidates  nominated  by  its  constituent  unions 
and  societies. 

The  committee  originated  in  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Trade-Union  Congress  at  Plym- 
outh, in  1899,  to  summon  '*a  conference  of 
trade-union,  cooperative,  socialistic,  and  other 
working-class  organizations,"  to  consider  labor 
political  representation.  This  conference  was 
neld  Feb.  20-28.  1900,  in  London,  attended  by 
139  delegates,  representing  societies  with  a  mem- 
bership of  568.177,  of  which  22,861  were  Socialists 
and  the  balance  trade-unionists.  A  Labor  Repre- 
sentation Committee  was  formed  with  practical 
unanimity  and  has  met  with  great  success.  An- 
nual conferences  hav^  been  held  since,  at  Man- 
chester (1901),  Birmingham  (igoi)^  Newcastle- 


on-Tync     (1003),     Bradford     (1904),    Liverpool 

(1905),  Lonoon  (1906),     At  this  last  congress  ii 
was  voted  to  adopt  the  name  The  Labor  Party 

Mr.  J.  Ramsay  Macdonald  has  been  secretarr 
of  the  committee  from  the  beginning.  The  fpi 
eral  election  of  1900  w^as  held  before  the  comtnit- 
tee  was  well  under  way,  but  fifteen  candidate 
were  indorsed  by  it  and  two  were  returned  to 
Parliament,  Richard  Bell  at  Derby,  and 
Hardie  at  Merthyr  Tydvil.  In  Aug.,  1902,  Dj 
Shackleton  w^as  returned  at  a  by-election  in  Ll 
cashire  practically  unopposed.  In  1903  WiHij 
Crooks  and  A.  Henderson  were  elect^  to  Paif 
ment  at  by-elections  in  Woolwich  and  Barna 
Castle.  Forty  seats  were  also  won  in  municipal 
contests.  In  1904  the  committee  commcno  * 
paying  its  representatives  in  Parliament  jfaj 
each,  raised  by  a  penny  lev^  on  its  96q,Soo  me 
bers.  One  by-election  was  won.  and  anotT 
in  1905,  but  Ixith  members  died.  In  the 
eral  election  of  Jan.,  1906,  the  committee" 
dorsed  fifty-three  candidates  and  elected  thri 
members  to  Parliament,  estimated  to  repr 
331  votes.  Besides  these,  twenty  others,  t 
nated  by  trade- union  bodies,  we're  elected,  ^ 
king  a  Labor  group  of  fifty  members,  independent 
of  other  parties  and  not  mcluding  fourteen  other 
Labor  members,  like  John  Bums,  W.  R,  Crewel, 
and  others  affihated  with  the  Liberal  Party, 
and  still  a  few  other  Fabian  Socialists  or  Inif^ 
pendents  affiliated  with  the  Liberal  Party. 
voting  with  the  Labor  group  on  many'  lab 
measures.  It  was  this  success  that  made  the 
Labor  Representation  Committee  at  its  igc* 
congress  vote  to  call  itself  The  Labor  Party.  In 
1900  the  committee  represented  societies  vrjtj 
375-931  members;  in  1906  the  231  societies 
unions  represented  in  the  committee  had  921, 
members.     (See  Labor  Party,) 

LAFARGUE,  PAUL:  Socialist;  bom  at  Sa 
tiago,  Cuba,  1842.  Studying  medicine  in  Paris, 
he  took  part  in  the  Commune  of  1S71,  and  tb 
fled  to  Spain  and  England,  where  he  married 
daughter  of  Karl  Marx,  In  1880,  with  Gue 
(q*  V.) ,  he  organized  Marxist  socialism  in  Fran 
since  which  date  Socialism  of  this  type  has  stea  _ 
ily  grown  in  France,  (See  France  and  Social 
Reform.)  Laf argue  was  imprisoned  in  1883  and 
again  in  iSgi,  but  was  liberated  on  being  elected 
to  the  Assembly  from  Lille,  tho  in  the  next  elec- 
tion defeated.  Author:  **Le  Mat^rialisme  icon- 
omique  de  Karl  Marx"  (1884);  *'Le  Droit  kh 
Paresse"  (1887);  ''The  Evolution  of  Property" 
(189 1)  ;  *'Le  Socialisme  utopinue"  (1892)  ;  Cours 
d*^conomie  sociale  "  (1884);*  Le  Communisme  ct 
r  Evolution  ^conomique"  (1892);  **Le  Socialisme 
et  la  Conqu^te  des  Pouvoirs  publics'*  (1899)* 

"  LAISSEZ-FAIKE  ":    The  watchword  gf  the 

classical  individualistic  political  economy  of 
Adam  Smith  and  his  schooL  tho  it  is  said  to  have 
been  used  by  a  French  merchant,  Legendre,  as 
early  as  1680,  in  answer  to  a  question  by  Col- 
bert as  to  what  should  be  done  for  industry-.  B^ 
IJ3S  the  Marquis  of  Argenson  said  that  L 
Faire  should  be  the  watchword  of  every  g 
ment,  (See  I ndividuausm;  Physiocrats;  Smith, 
Adam;  Political  Economy.) 


LAMENIf  AIS,  HUGUES  FELICITE  ROBERT, 
ABBfi  DE:  French  reformer;  bom  1782  at  St* 
Malo,  France.  At  first  skeptical^  the  materialism 
of  France  drove  him  to  the  Church,  and  he  r^ 
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ceived  the  tonsure  in  1811,  and  the  priesthood  in 
181 7,  becoming  a  teacher  at  St.  Malo.  Support- 
ing monarchy,  he  attacked  Napoleon,  and  was 
compelled  to  flee  to  England.  Returning  to 
Prance,  he  published  his  "Essai  sur  T  Indifference 
en  Mati^re  de  Religion,"  4  vols.,  1817-20,  and 
other  works.  In  1830  he  founded  the  journal 
L'Avenir,  with  the  motto,  "God  and  liberty,  the 
Poi>e  and  the  people."  He  found  many  disciples, 
among  them  Lacordaire  and  Montalembert.  De- 
noun^d  at  Rome,  in  1831  he  went  to  Rome  and 
waited  seven  months  in  vain  for  an  audience  with 
the  Pope.  His  faith  shaken  by  what  he  saw,  he 
hovered  between  Romanism  and  democracy.  In 
1833  a  papal  encyclical  indirectly  condemned 
L'Avenir,  and  drove  Lamennais  from  the  Church. 
After  living  for  a  while  in  silence,  he  startled  the 
world  in  1834  by  his  burning  '*Les  paroles  d'un 
croyant"  (The  Words  of  a  Believer).  In  this  he 
declares  Christianity  to  be  love  and  service,  and 
the  French  Church  to  be  opposed  to  this.  The 
Pope  condemned  this,  and  Lamennais  answered 
in  nis  "Affaire  de  Rome"  (1836).  In  his  "Le 
Livre  duPeuple"  {1837);  "Esquisse  d'lme  Phi- 


loaophie"  (1841-43);  De  la  Religion"  (1841); 
••Du  Pass^  et  de  rAvenir  du  Peuple"  (1842),  he 
appeared  as  "the  prophet  of  democracy,"  and  of 
the  alliance  of  Christianity  and  socialism.  In 
1839  he  published  a  pamphlet,  for  which  he  was 
imprisoned  twelve  months.  In  1848  he  was 
elected  to  the  Constituent  Assembly,  but  after  the 
coup  (Titai  withdrew  from  public  life  and  died  in 
1854,  rejecting  to  the  last  all  overtures  of  the 
Church,  and  was  buried,  in  accordance  with  his 
-will,  in  a  nameless  grave  afP^re  la  Chaise.  His 
passionate  belief  was  that  religion  is  the  root  of  all 
true  progress  in  all  aspects  of  life — in  manners, 
politics,  art,  science,  philosophy.  He,  like  Maz- 
zini,  laid  emphasis  upon  duties  rather  than 
rights.  He  asks  why  it  is  that  the  people  have  not 
conquered  their  riehts  and  held  them  fast,  seeing 
that  the  privileged  classes  are  so  inferior  in  num- 
bers; and  the  reason  he  assigns  is  that  while  the 
people  have  in  their  hands  that  which  overthrows, 
they  have  not  had  in  their  hearts  that  which  builds 
up.  "Do  good,"  he  writes,  "by  good  means.  Do 
not  confound  the  strength  wielded  by  justice  and 
charity  with  the  brute  force  of  ferocity  and  vio- 
lence. When  fraternity  shall  be  in  the  hearts  of 
the  people,  it  will  not  De  long  before  it  finds  its 
way  into  their  laws." 

LAMFBRriCRSy  ANNA  M.  J.:  Formerly  direc- 
tor of  the  Ecole  Normale,  Paris;  delegate  to  a 
number  of  congresses  which  aim  at  social  better- 
ment. She  was  bom  Nov.  19,  1854,  at  Lisieux, 
Calvados,  Normandy,  France,  and  early  became 
interested  in  social  and  educational  problems.  In 
1879  she  was  appointed  director  of  the  Ecole  Nor- 
male— Hie  yoimgest  appointee  ever  receiving  that 
honor.  She  was  a  delegate  to  the  "Congress  of 
Sociid  and  Moral  Reforms"  at  Chicago,  1893, 
being  especially  commissioned  to  investigate  the 
"sweating  system."  Mme.  Lamp^ri^re  is  still 
actively  engaged  in  promoting  the  work  of  the 
"Gioupe  dTEnitiative  jour  1' Education  Sociale," 
and  is  particularly  interested  in  the  section  for  the 
flocial  education  of  women.  The  articles  which 
have  come  from  her  pen  indicate  sufficiently  the 
line  of  her  literary  and  practical  work:  "Le 
Patronage  scolaix^e"  (1894);  "L' Education  Sociale 
du  Fenmie"  (1896);  "Fondation  du  Progr^ 
Peminin"  (1897),  all  in  the  Temps.  She  was 
actively  engaged  both  with  her  pen  and  as  a  dele- 


gate to  the  educational  departments  at  the  Ex- 

gositions  in  Paris,  1900,  and  in  St.  Louis,  1903. 
he  believes  that  woman  is  destined  to  take  a 
higher  place  in  society  than  she  has  in  the  past; 
for  this  purpose  education  along  purely  intellec- 
tual and  general  social  lines  is  necessary,  since  her 
interests  are  identical  with  those  of  an  advanced 
and  enlightened  society.  Mme.  Lamp^ri^re  is  the 
author  of  "Le  R61e  Sociale  de  la  Femme"  (1898) ; 
Report  to  the  Minister  of  Education  in  1900  and 
1^03;  and  has  in  preparation  "L' Education  So- 
ciale de  la  Femme."  Address:  Mme.  Anna  M.J. 
Lanip^ri^re,  46  rue  de  St.  Andr^-des-Arts,  Pans, 
or  "Cottage  bleu,"  Lisieux,  Calvados,  France. 

LAND:  We  consider  in  this  article  (i)  the 
history  of  land  tenure,  in  the  development  of 
modem  conditions,  a  subject  of  large  importance 
as  it  shows  how  comparatively  modem  is  the 
present  institution  of  private  property  in  land, 
and  how  largely  modem  titles  are  based,  not  on 
justice  or  equity,  but  on  robbery,  extortion,  and 
violence.  (2)  We  notice  the  existing  facts  as  to 
land  ownership;  (3)  the  economic  and  moral 
results  of  this  ownership ;  (4)  the  various  proposi- 
tions for  land  reform ;  (5)  the  arguments  for  and 
against  the  private  ownership  of  land. 

(For  fuller  consideration  01  subsidiary  points  in 
the  history  of  the  past  and  the  facts  of  the  present, 
see  Primitive  Property;  Mark;  Manor;  Mir; 
Communism;  Feudalism;  MipoLS  Ages;  Me- 
tayer; Agriculture;  Farmers'  Movement; 
Slums ;  Tenements  ;  Mortgages  ;  Wealth.  For 
a  discussion  of  the  economic  principles  entering 
into  the  land  question,  see  Rent;  Wages.  For 
fuller  development  of  the  various  proposals  for 
reform  on  the  land  questions,  see  Anarchism; 
Communism;  Cooperative  Farming;  Labor 
Colonies;  Single  Tax;  Socialism.) 

I.  The  Development  of  Modem  Conditioiui 

Land  at  the  beginning  of  human  history  was  wholly  un- 
appropriated.    Each  man  helped  himself  to  what  he  would 
and  what  he  could.     The  world  was  a  No  Man's  Land.     But 
the  preservation  of  life  compelled  the  weak  to  seek  protection 
by  placing  themselves  under  some  strong  leader.     Leaders 
were  glad  to  protect  those  who  would  slave  for  them;  the 
rearing  of  the  young  compelled  some  sort  of  a  more  or  less 
permanent  habitation  and  defense  from  attack  of  man  and  of 
beast.     Consciousness  of  Idn  and  of  kind  drew  men  together: 
gradually  property  arose.     Then  land  became  appropriated, 
but  under  what  forms  is  a  matter  of  debate.     One  school  of 
thought — led  notably  by  Laveleye  (q.  v.) — 
has  found  in  the  forms  of  modem  savage  life, 
Plimitif*     ^  ^^®  remnants  and  traditions  of  the  Russian 
y  I        mtr.  the  Tavan  d4ssa,  the  Indian  communal 

xEWjf9M,t^  village,  the  Slavic  communal  families,  the 
German  fnark,  the  Swiss  allmnid,  the  English 
manor,  the  Greek  and  Roman  public  feasts.' 
the  family  communities  of  various  out-of-the-way  sections  ot 
Western  Europe,  evidence  d  a  primitive  communal  holding 
of  land,  where  little  groups  of  men  and  women,  perhaps 
patriarchal  families,  appropriated  land  collectively  and  tilled 
It  for  the  common  gold.  This  view  has  been  sharply  criti- 
cized.nots'  :'.'•:■  r  I  ;:■  '^■.  ...■  1.^1'.),  Itii.  ,1;,  -  .  I'.i 
the  evidence  .ioc-;  [i,ut  iirt^vc  .i^  ^.:ir]iitivd:  coramu4ii--ir.  but 
rather  a  primit-ive  slavery.  Land;  bang  held,  perhaps  lay  tribes, 
but  not  by  commuiial  tribes^  mther  by  despot^,  tyrants, 
bullies,  who,  with  the  ftid  of  their  fTiiniong,  would  seiie  and 
defend  and  till  cenaiti  p<Mlions  of  the  soil.  Perhaps  the  t™e 
view  is  midway  between  these  two  extremes.  The  horde  or 
the  patriarchal  family  (hJ,  v,)  w^s  undoubtedly  the  first  unit 
that  owned  land;  btit  this  was  probably  anythinfi  but  a 
democratic  unit  or  a  communal  colony.  Slave  labc^,  the  wife 
or  wives  fjcrhaps  beinsr  the  first  slaves,  undmibtedly  first 
tilled  the  toil  in  larBe  and  permanent  ways.  Baby! on ^  Egypt, 
Persia,  rested  on  si&ve  labor,  toiling  for  lords  tff  the  soil,  who 
in  turn  followed  despotic  kings  defended  by  slave  artniw. 
Out  of  this  condition  in  Japan,  China,  and  through  Asia 
generally,  a  s*ffdom  gradually  develoiwd,  following  in  a  rude 
way  the  feudal  forms  we  best  study  in  Europe,  Japan  only 
very  recently  has  thrown  off  feudalism*  Outside  of  dviliaed 
ootmtries  the  land  b  yet  hdd  t^day  by  savage  tribes,   by 
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feudft]  lords  or  by  men  under  despoU,  »s  in  Hohiunmed&n 
eountries.  despised  And  tyrannijced  cultivators  of  the  soil. 

It  is  in  Greece  and  Rome  that  we  find  the  r^al  be^nnitigs 

of  individual  ownership  of  land.     Iti  Greece,  the  city-Stale 

wfts  suoreme.      It   cooqucre^J   the  land  and 

t>arcclea  out  the  territory  amon«  the  free  dti- 


ftnd  Eomo 


sens,  the  assigTimcnts  bcins  tilled  by  slaves. 
Mines  and  some  lands  were  held  by  the  State. 


I 


however,  and  worked  for  the  State  by  slav<»i. 

Rome  began  in  the  same  way.     Two  iugtta 

(one    acre    and    a   quarter)    were   originally 

asiigtwd  to  each  hotiisehold.     Households  were  combined  in 

t§nm  and  the  genf^s  in  the  State.     The  State,  however,  held 

■ome  land,  and  prrhnps  rented  some  of  it. 

But  by  the  lime  of  Servius  TulHus  the  original  private  por- 
tion of  many  households  must  have  been  greatly  but  un- 
equally  enlarged,  for  his  new  military  OTBanization  was  based 
on  the  obligation  of  service  imposed  on  the  freeholders 
iassidMi)  as  distinKuished  from  the  mere  laborers  and  breeders 
of  children  (proUtarii). 

Class  distinctions  based  on  landownership  thus  early  began. 
The  wealthy  had  their  lands  tilled  by  slaves.  The  poor  land- 
owners, unable  to  sustain  themselves,  hired  themselves  as 
laborers  or  sold  themselves  or  their  children  into  slavery. 
Finally  the  poorer  citisens  rebelled;  they  asj>emblcd  on  the 
Mons  Sacer  and  threatened  Rome.  It  was  the  conunence- 
mcnt  of  the  Iohr  struRRle  over  agrarian  laws. 

The  object  oi  these  laws  is  well  illustrated  in  the  Lidnian 
law  (3R7  A.U.c).  It  enacted  that  no  citisten  should  hold 
more  than  500  i*^^^  of  the  public  lands;  that  no  one  should 
Braze  more  than  too  oxen  and  500  sheep  on  the  common 
lands;  and  that  every  landowner  should  be  obliged  to  employ 
a  number  of  free  laborers  proportioned  to  that  of  his  slaves. 

Such  laws  tiactfied  the  people  for  the  time,  but  had  little 
permanent  effect. 

Successful  wars  (jave  a  tempcjtary  outlet  to  labor  in  the 
formation  of  agricultural  colonies,  but  at  the  same  time 
immensely  increased  the  number  of  slaves,  who  were  treated 
as  mere  beasts  of  toil,  to  be  worked  out  or  sold  off  when  no 
longer  profitable. 

Great  estates  tilted  by  slaves  grew.  The  Gracchi  demanded 
a  distjiibution  of  the  State  lands  among  the  people,  but  the 
demand  was  stifled  in  blood,  LAter,  Julius  Ca?sar  to  an  extent 
yielded;  but  it  was  too  late.  Great  estates  created  an  aristoc- 
racy.  The  Roman  Empire  grew  corrupt  with  a  few  great 
owners  of  the  soil  in  power  and  luxury,  and  the  mass  of  the 
people  enslaved  and  poor.  Pliny's  famous  utterance  sums  it 
up:  " Latifundiit  ptrdidere  Itafiam'*  ("Natural  History,** 
18.  6.  7*  f  35,  "Great  estates  overthrew  Italy ">-  Then  the 
Goth  came. 

The  exact  connection  between  the  Roman  sys- 
tem and  feudalism  is  not  fully  clear.  The  origins 
of  feudalism  itself  are  disputed  (s^ee  Feudalism); 
but  the  great  Roman  villas,  tilled  by  pt»or  freed* 
men  depxendent  on  their  lords,  as  well  as  by  slaves, 
undoubtedly  contributed  at  least  somewhat  to 
feudalism.  Gradually  under  feudalism,  and 
partly  due  to  the  Christian  Church  (see  Chris- 
tianity AND  Social  Reform),  chattel  slavery  dis- 
appeared in  Europe,  but  the  slaves  and  poor 
freedmen  became  serfs  of  the  soil,  entitled  to  some 
rights,  but  tied  to  the  villa  or  manor,  and  com- 
pelled to  render  service  to  the  lord  of  the  soiL 
The  ^t^rk  (q.  v.)  had  been  previously  the  t^T^icai 
organization  in  German  land  tenure.  It  is  dis- 
puted just  how  it  \yas  organized,  but  it  was 
undoubtedly  in  general  a  tribal  organization, 
Cicero  says  ("De  Bell.  Gall./'  vi.)  of  the  Germans 
of  his  time: 

No  one  has  a  fixed  quantity  of  land  or  boundaries  of  his 
property,  but  the  magistiatest  and  chiefs  every  year  assign  to 
the  communiti^  and  families  who  live  together  a&  much  land 
and  in  such  spots  as  they  think  suitable,  and  require  them  in 
the  following  year  to  remove  to  another  allotment, 

Tacitus  describes  it  later  in  the  same  general 
way.  Perhaps  out  of  this  organization,  blending 
with  the  Roman  system,  came  feudalism.  As 
the  Carlo vingian  Empire  arose  and  then  dissolved, 
the  various  kings  would  assign  diflferent  portions 
of  their  kingdom  to  the  great  barons  to  rule  ov*er 
and  defend.  They,  in  their  turn,  would  similarly 
subdivide  their  territories^  and  this  would  produce 
feudalism.  The  system  seems  to  have  first  arisen 
in  Germany;  but  in  England  it  is  best  studied, 
particularly  in  tracing  its  development  into  mod- 
em conditions,  because  in  Germany  various  sys- 


tems, as  we  shaU  see.  existed  side  by  side,  whikm 
England  the  develojr»ment  is  clearer* 

Alfred  Russel  Wallace  ("Land  Nationalia. 
tion/'  pp.  22-25)  has  summed  up  in  a  few  Ima 
the  essence  of  feudalism  as  far  as  land  teoure  is 
concerned,  and  its  development  into  moden 
English  landlordism-     He  says: 

Tlic  actual  s>'ntcm  of  land  tenure  and  all  existing  ni^fals  il 

property  in  land  in  this  country  may  be  r^aid  to  have  fxugamsd 

at  the  Norman  Conquest,  when  the  witole  land  oftbetaot^ 

dom  became  vested  in  the  crown.     All  the  Rreat  landed  abil» 

wwe  then  granted  as  fiefs  by  the  sovenifE, 

and  their  holders  were  obliged  to  render  laS 

FeudalliBl    tary  and  other  service  proportionate  to  the 

extent  and  fK>oulation  of  their  landa.    tbm 

estates  were  also  subject  to  various  finei.  m 

marriage  or  on  transmission  to  an  bcdr;  they  were  not  idloaed 

to  be  sold  or  alienated  is'ithout  the  permissson  of  the  aovcifiiB, 

and  on  the  death  of  the  owner  without  heim  the  whole  reverHd 

to  the  crown.     Any  breach  of  fealty  or  the  commission  of  mj 

act  of  felony  also  entailed  the  loss  of  the  estate.     The  piat 

vassals  were  usually  endowed  with  civil  and  aicninal  Tons' 

diction  over  the  inhabitants  of  their  estates,  and  were  iho- 

tcether  more  in  the  position  of  subordinate  rulers  thna  meie 

landlords  in  the  modem  sense  of  the  term. 

These  immediate  vassals  of  the  crown  aeain  granted  kadi 
in  fief,  on  various  payments  or  services,  and  in  process  of  tune 
these  fiefs  were  allowed  to  be  dixided  or  sold*  and  the  ray- 
nient  or  sen-nce  to  be  commuted  for  fixt  sums  of 
The  "lords  of  the  soil'*  were  the  chiefs  an«i 
the  community  which  lived  on  their  estates 
in^li vidua],  down  to  the  vitlein  and  serf,  possest  derinjte  n£:u 
and  priviletreii  in  connection  with  the  land,  which*  tbo  UiBj 
might  be  infringed  by  force  or  rapine,  were  fully  noogxaved 
by  custom  and  law. 

But  as  time  rolled  on  this  system  became  modified  ro  > 
variety  of  ways,  tho  always  for  the  benefit  of  the  lord,  ami  t» 
the  injury  of  the  inferior  landholder.  As  the  kins  obtaisied 
more  power  and  the  altraelions  of  court  life  becaaaae  sreatir, 
the  nobles  and  Rreat  landowners  came  to  look  upon  tfceir 
estates  chietly  as  sources  of  revenue  to  be  8{r>ent  in  the  capit^^ 
or  in  foreign  lands.  The  employment  of  foreiiyn  mercenare 
and  the  rise  of  standing  armies  enabled  the  kin^  to  di^penv 
with  the  military  service  of  his  vassals,  and  by  self-ma^ie 
laws  this  and  other  burdens  on  the  land  were  gradually 
thrown  off,  and  were  replaced  to  a  ffreat  extent  by  taxes  oil 
the  mercantile  and  landless  classes.  The  ingenuity  of  lawiTn 
and  direct  landlord  legislation  steadily  increased  the  po«ren 
of  dn^at  landowners  and  encroached  upon  the  rights  of  tibe 
people,  till  at  length  the  monstrous  doctrine  arose  thst  1 
landless  Englishman  has  no  right  w*hatever  to  the  enjoynest 
even  of  the  unenclosed  commons  and  heaths  and  the  moaat- 
tain  and  forest  wastes  of  his  native  co«untry«  but  is  evcrr- 
where,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  a  trespasser  whenever  he  ven- 
tures off  a  public  road  or  pathway.  The  lord  of  the  maaar 
is  said  to  be  the  "owner  of  the  soil,*'  and  the  surrounding 
freeholders  and  copyholders  have  certain  rights  of  pasture, 
fern  or  turf  cutting^  but  the  dwellers  in  the  adjacent  towct 
and  villages,  and  all  who  arc  mere  Englishmen,  have  no  rights 
whatever*  so  that  if  the  two  former  classy  agree*  the  conunoa 
can  be  (as  hundreds  of  commons  have  been)  caicloaed.  Mstd 
divided  among  them.  It  has  thus  come  to  pAss  that  at  the 
present  day  the  owners  of  land,  whether  acquired  by  inherit' 
ance  or  purchase,  treat  it  solely  as  so  much  proptrly  to  be 
made  the  most  of,  quite  irrespective  of  any  rights  of  the 
p*opU  who  live  upon  it.  They  now  claim  a  power  which  no 
government,  however  despotic,  has  ever  openly  claimed^ 
that  of  treating  the  land  exclusively  as  a  source  of  peruaea] 
wealth,  to  which  they  have  an  indefeasible  right,  even  at  tb« 
sacrifice  of  all  that  the  people  who  live  upon  the  land  held 
most  dear* 

But  even  this  does  not  bring  out  the  whole  mU 
nation.     When  the  custom  grew  up  of  the  baronlj" 
making  a  money  payment  to  the  king  in  p1ac«^  C 
servicCt  it  involved  more  than  first  appears- 
enabled  the  king  to  hire  a  standing  anny  rath 
than  depend  upon  turbulent  barony     The  T 
preferred  it  because  they  in  turn  could  get ! 
m  place  of  service  from*  their  dependents*  i 
could  live  where  they  would,  escaping  duties,  thif 
maintaining  income.     But  this  was  not  all.     Th» 
king,  wantmg  more  money,  some  one  sug_ 
that  he  get  money  not  only  from  the  barons, 
from   their  dependents,     it  was  overlooked 
ignored  that  the  dependents  were  already  1 
the  king  through  the  barons^  and  that  the  . 
were  only  entitled  to  payment  from  their  dc, 
ents  as  representatives  of  the  king.     The  depen 
ents  thus  found  themselves  called  upon  to  paf 
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both  the  king  and  the  barons.    Even  this  was  not 
all .    When  the  barons  found  their  dependents  pay- 
ing the  king,  they  said:  **This  money 
is  the  king*s;  what  money  comes  to 


Sir  Frederick  Pollock  says  in 
Laws": 


'English  Land 


Bobbery 
of  the  Land 


us  is  ours."  The  king's  payment 
they  called  tax;  their  payment  they 
called  rent — in  other  words,  they  set 
up  the  claim  to  own  as  properties,  from  which 
tney  could  collect  rent,  the  lands  they  had  been 
given  to  rule  over  for  the  king.  In  substan- 
tially such  a  process,  tho  disguised,  often  un- 
conscious to  the  barons  themselves, ,  lies  the 
genesis  of  the  landownership  of  modem  Eng- 
Jknd. 

Nor  is  even  this  all.  Wars  in  the  Middle  Ages 
were  fought  by  the  nobility.  Gradually  the 
barons  grew  impoverished  and  needed  money. 
The  development  of  the  Flemish  wool  market 
gave  them  an  opportunity.  Claiming  to  own  the 
mnd,  they  began  to  enclose  the  commons,  to  evict 
the  peasantry,  and  turn  the  land  into  sheep  walks. 

Eden,  in  his  **  History  of  the  Poor,"  gives  a 
quotation  from  **A  Compendious  or  Briefe  Ex- 
amination of  Certayne  Complaints,"  published  in 
1 581,  which  says,  *  these  sheep  is  the  cause  of  all 
these  mischiefs,  for  they  have  driven  husbandry 
out  of  the  country,  by  the  which  was  increased  be- 
fore all  kinds  of  victuals,  and  now  altogether 
sheep,  sheep,  sheep." 

The  landless  class  was  also  swollen  by  the 
evicted  monks  and  nuns  from  the  monasteries 
supprest  by  Henry  VIII.  How  many  of  these 
there  were  can  be  seen  when  it  is  remembered  that 
good  authority  estimates  one  third  of  the  whole 
of  England  at  this  time  to  have  been  Church  land. 

Nor  is  the  enclosure  of  commons  by  any  means 
a  practise  of  the  past  alone.  It  ended  in  that 
form,  but  later  tooK  the  form  of  reclaiming  waste 
land.  Under  the  Georges,  enclosure  became  a 
settled  policy.  Some  2,000  enclosure  bills  were 
passed  before  the  General  Enclosure  Act  of  1801, 
and  about  2,000  more  before  the  Act  of  1845. 
Lawrence's  "New  System  of  Agriculture,"  pub- 
lished in  17  26,  states  that  **it  is  believed  that  one 
half  part  of  the  kingdom  are  commons,  and  a 
third  of  all  of  the  kingdom  is  what  we  call  com- 
mon fields."  In  1879  only  264,000  acres  were 
common  out  ofj  2 ,5  9 7 ,3  98  acres. 

Says  S.  W.  Thackeray  ("The  Land  and  the 
Conmiimity,"  p.  47): 

The  annuAl  report  of  the  Enclosure  Commissioners  for  1867 
shows  that  during  the  150  years  previous  no  less  than  7,660,- 
4 13  acres  were  added  to  the  cultivated  area;  that  is.  about  one 
thutl  of  the  total  of  35,451.626  acres  in  cultivation  in  that 
year.  The  commissioners  remark  that  such  enclosures,  being 
often  made  without  any  compensation  to  the  smaller  com- 
moners, have  deprived  agricultural  laborers  of  ancient  rights 
over  the  waste,  and  disabled  the  occupants  of  new  cottages 
from  acquiring  new  rights.  ,  ,      ,   , 

Nor  must  it  be  supposed  that  the  number  of  landed  pro- 
prietors was  in  any  way  increased  by  this  process  of  enclosure. 
The  area  endosed  was  divided  among  those,  and  those  only, 
who  already  possest  common  rights  bv  virtue  of  their  holding 
freehc^ds  or  copyholds,  and  the  very  idea  of  reco^zing  in  law 
any  public  interest  in  open  wastes  or  forests  is  entu^l  v  modem. 
The  lion's  share  was  always  reserved  for  the  lord  of  the  manor, 
and  immense  accessions  of  territory  were  thus  secured  by 
powerful  landowners  in  days  when  the  landed  interest  was 
panunount  in  the  legislature  no  less  than  in  local  administra- 
tion. The  chidf  sufferers  at  the  time  were  poor  laborers, 
holding  cottages  at  will  of  their  landlords,  who  lost  the  privi- 
lege of  turning  out  pigs,  geese,  and  fowls  on  the  common,  and 
for  whom,  of  course,  no  compensation  was  provided,  or  even 
thonght  of. 

Such  is  the  way  that  English  land  property  has 
been  developed  by  encroachments  on  the  rights  of 
the  people.  Not  even  yet  does  the  law  recognize 
full  private  property  in  English  land,  but  in  prac- 
tise It  is  only  too  reaL 


It  is  commonly  supposed  that  land  belongs  to  its  owner 
in  the  same  sense  as  money  or  a  watch;  this  is  not  the  theory 
of  English  law  since  the  Norman  Conouest,  nor  has  it  been  so 
in  its  full  significance  at  any  time.  No  absolute  ownership 
of  land  is  recognized  by  our  law  books,  except  in  the  crown. 
All  lands  are  supposed  to  be  held  immediately  or  mediately 
of  the  crowni  tho  no  rent  or  services  may  be  payable  and  no 
grant  from  the  crown  on  record. 

Williams  says  ('*Real  Property"): 

The  first  thing  the  student  has  to  do  is  to  get  rid  of  the  idea 
of  absolute  ownership  (of  land).  Such  an  idea  is  quite  un- 
known to  the  English  law.  No  man  is  in  law  the  absolute 
owner  of  lands  (p.  16). 

All  landowners  are  merely  tenants  in  the  eye  of  the  law 
(p.  55). 

Says  Mr.  Thackeray: 

The  first  sign  of  an  awakening  of  the  public  mind  to  a  con- 
sciousness of  the  true  meaning  of  what  was  going  on  was  in 
1836,  when  in  an  enclosure  act  of  that  year  it  was  stipulated 
that  no  enclosures  should  be  made  within  ten  miles  of  London 
or  within  corresponding  distances  of  smaller  towns.  Next, 
in  184s,  when  the  General  Enclosure  Act  was  passed,  which 
applied  to  all  "common  lands."  it  was  enacted  that  manorial 
wastes  must  not  be  enclosed  without  the  previous  sanction  of 
Parliament.  In  i8<3  a  later  act  made  the  consent  of  Parlia- 
ment necessary  in  aU  cases  tmder  the  Enclosure  Act. 

The  development  of  land  property  in  other 
countries,  so  far  as  it  differs  from  the  English  de- 
velopment, we  consider  in  speaking  of 
-j^  each  country.  The  English  theory  has 

iTnitJMi  tttmiiMm  been  copied  in  the  main  in  the  United 
umwQwaiWg^^g  and  Australasia.  Wherever 
Englishmen  have  discovered  land 
they  have  claimed  it  for  the  crown,  and  the  crown 
has  assigned  it  for  the  most  part  in  fee  simple  to 
companies  or  to  individual  proprietors.  In  Eng- 
lish colonies  all  land  is  held  from  the  crown .  Titles 
in  the  older  states  of  the  U.  S.  originated  in  this 
way.  William  Penn  purchased  land  from  the 
Indians,  but  it  was  assigned  to  proprietors  by 
the  crown,  and  Pennsylvania  became  a  proprie- 
tary colony.  In  most  of  the  colonies  charters 
were  given  to  companies,  and  these  companies 
gave  land  to  individuals.  Since  the  Revolution 
the  federal  government  has  been  the  owner  of  all 
land  not  already  owned  by  individuals,  but  has 
sold  it  to  settlers,  under  the  Homestead  Act,  for  a 
song,  or  has  given  it  to  towns,  states,  or  railroads. 

n.  Existing  Conditions  of  Landownership 

In  the  U.  S.,  according  to  the  census  of  1900, 
onlv  64.4  per  cent  of  the  families  owned  homes, 
and  only  31.8  per  cent  or  less  than  one  third  of 
the  families  owned  unmortgaged  homes.  In  the 
great  cities  conditions  are  much  worse.  The 
following  tables  from  the  census  give  the  facts: 

Ownership  op  Hombs 
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Number  of 
famCiea 

Pur  Cent  of  FAMiLrBa 
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KlMD  OF  Family 

Owned 

1 

1 

II 
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laoo 
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In  1900  only  46.7  p^r  cent  of  '*  private  fam- 
ilies/* or  less  than  one  half  of  the  families  of  our 
country*  owned  their  own  homes;  only  32  per 
cent,  less  than  one  third,  owned  unmortgaged 
homes.  From  1890  to  1900  the  number  of  fami- 
lies owning  their  own  homes  fell  from  47.8  to  46.5 
per  cent;  mortgaged  homes  increased  from  13.4 
to  14.7  percent.  Of  farm  families,  in  1900,  64.4 
per  cent  owned  a  home  and  only  44  per  cent  an 
unmortgaged  home.  (For  cities,  see  Cities.) 
From  1890  to  1900  the  number  of  farm  tenants 
increased  from  34-1  P«r  cent  to  35.6  per  cent. 
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Thus  from  1880  to  igoo  the  percentage  of  farms 
operated  by  owners  fell  from  74.5  per  cent  to  64.: 
per  cent:  farms  operated  by  catsh  tenants  in^ 
creased  from  8  per  cent  to  13.1  per  cent,  and 
farms  operated  by  share  tenants  from  17.5  peij 
cent  to  2  3.3  per  cent. 


Average  Number 

OF  Ac 

Geographic 
Divisions 

1900   : 

.890 

t88o 

1870 

i860 

"1 

The  United  States 

146.6 

«j6.s 

133   7 

153   3 

i^.a 

.„? 

North  Atlantic 

South  Atlantic 

North  Central  ..  .  .  . 

South  Central ! 

Western .1 

96  5    95  3 
108.4  133  «> 
144  5  «33  4 
1554  r44.o 

386,  ll«3J.  I 

97   7 

157    4 
i»i.9 
ISO. 6 
31a  9 

i04.3'to8.i 
241.  I  35J  8 
1^3    7  139-7 
194.4  3>i. 3 

t«6    J    «AA    A 

Ill* 

3764 
143  J 

iBl.t 

Alaska  and  Hawaii^ 

r.t43.t 

j.^"'* 

J-"** 

J  No  report  prior  to  1900. 

Of  this  table  the  Census  says: 

For  the  U,  S.  the  average  sixe  of  farms  decreased 
1850  until  1880,  since  which  year  it  has  steadily  ino! 
,  .  .  The  increase  or  decrease  in  the  average  size  of  i_ 
therefore,  is  due  to  the  changes  incident  to  the  adj«itJL_„  . 
of  theagncultural  operations  of  each  locality  to  those bmodtft 
of  husbandry  to  which  it  is  best  adapted  (dairy,  veaetafak 
farms,  etc.).     It  may  be  said  that  the  average  area  of  facns 


tends  to  approximate  the  area  from  which  the  fanxMEr 
Ing  average  capital  can  secure  the  largest  returns 

Per  Cbht  of  Fa&jus  ar  Arsas 


Census 
Year 

Under 
10 

10  and 
under 

7o  and 

under 

so 

so  and 

under 

ino 

too  and 

under 
Soo 

1 
500  and   i.ofloj 
under     aniil 
1,000     ovilj 

'S 

4*7 
3.3 

3'S 

7-1 

19.8 

19. s 

24   6 
as. 8 

39.9 
44.0 
4a. 3 

X.8 
t-9 

^1 

The  Census  says: 

During  the  twenty  years  from  1880  to  1900.  the  nmobir 
of  farms  for  the  entire  country  increased  in  every  groitpi. 
The  greatest  absolute  increase  was  in  the  group  of  6irms  oao* 
taining  100  and  less  than  500  acres,  which  was  from  1.695^983 
to  3,390,424,  a  ^ain  of  S94.44r,  or  35,0  per  cent.  The  next 
largest  gain  was  m  the  group  containing  over  30  and  less  t baa 
so  atres,  which  showed  an  increase  from  781.574  to  i,as7j8s. 
a  gain  of  476,3 1 1,  or  60.9  per  cent.  In  the  grottp  with  50  to 
loo  acres  the  increase  was  from  1,039,810  to  1,366,167,  a 
gainof  333,357.  or 33.3  percent,  »  .  . 

The  number  of  larms  containinjg  between  no  and  50  acres 
decreased  in  the  Korth  Atlantic  Division,  but  increased  in  tH 
the  others,  the  greatest  gains  being  in  the  South  Atlantic  and 
South  Central  States.  .  ,  . 

The  Western  States  showed  the  greatest  increase  of  *ftr 
division  in  the  number  of  farms  containing  from  ten  to  twenty 
acres,  which,  like  that  in  the  next  larger  group,  is  incidental 
to  the  growth  of  irri^tion.  No  other  division  reported  any 
noteworthy  change  in  the  relative  number  of  farms  of  tbii 
area. 

All  of  the  geographic  divisions  recorded  an  incresksed  nizm- 
ber  of  farms  containing  less  than  ten  acres»  doe  in  part  to  the 
inclusion  of  small  dairy  farms,  poultry  farms,  florists'  e$tah 
Ibhments,  and  similar  farms  td  small  size  not  included  m 
previous  census^  reports,  and  in  part  to  an  actual  increase 
the  number  of  small  farms. 

Very  large  holdings  of  land  certainly  exist 
the  T^-  S;  The  n timber  of  large  *' gentlemen 
estates"  is  notoriously  on  the  increase.  ¥i 
cigners  own  large  sections  of  land.  The  Tcxai 
Land  Syndicate,  in  which  the  Duke  of  Rutlan^ 
and  Lord  Beresford  are  largely  interested,  is  said 
to  own  3,000,000  acre-s  in  Texas,  The  British 
Land  Company  owns  300,000  acres  in  Kansas 
Sir  Edward  Reed  is  said  to  own  1,000,000  acres 
in  Florida,  and  Lady  Gordon  and  the  Marquis 
of  Dalhousie  3,000,000  acres.  It  is  estimated 
that  at  least  150,000,000  acres  of  the  public 
domain  have  been  stolen  by  lar^e  land  sjudncaX^s* 
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Land 


tiirty  states  of  the  size  of  Massachusetts.  Yet 
irds  50,000,000  people  own  no  home  at  all. 

Great  Britain 

and  in  Great  Britain  is  probably  in  fewer 
ds  than  in  any  other  country.     It  has  been 

that  710  men  own  one  quarter  of  England, 
;  seventy  men  own  one  half  of  Scotland,  and 
;  13,000  men,  or  Uttle  more  than  one  thirtieth 

per  cent  of  the  population,  own  two  thirds 
the  whole  United  Kingdom.  It  was  also 
ed  that  during  the  Victorian  reign  1,225,000 
ons  died  of  starvation,  j, 668,000  persons  were 
ted  by  landlords,  and  that  from  1870-90, 
»o,ooo  acres  of  land  had  gone  out  of  cultiva- 
In  1688  England  was  a  nation  of  small 
3erties,  three  fifths  of  the  agriculturists  own- 
land.  Three  centuries  later  scarcely  one  fifth 
I  any  land.  In  1895  over  84  per  cent  of  the 
,106'holdings  in  Great  Britain  were  rented  by 
occupiers,  less  than  1 2  per  cent  were  owned  by 
occupiers,  and  the  balance  were  partly  rented 
partly  owned.  The  following  tables  give  the 
sfor  1895: 

NuifBBR  OF  Agricultural  Holdings 


^J 

^J 

ification 

Eng- 
land 

Wales 

Scot- 
land 

Great 
Britain 

It! 

ih 

H 

Not 

►ve 

above 

re  sacres 

87.055 

10.763 

ao,i5o 

117,968 
149.818 

aa.  68 

X.13 

s 

90 

108,115 

18.569 

83. 104 

a8.8o 

5. 13 

ao 

so 

6a,446 

ia,400 

10.817 

85.663 

16.47 

8.79 

SO 

100 

46,574 

io,ax7 

9.834 

66.635 

ia.8i 

X5.00 

00 

300 

60.381 

'•% 

I  a. 968 

8i.a4S 

15.6a 

42.59 

00 

Soo 

IX, 113 

a.070 

13.568 

a. 61 

15.70 

00 

x.ooo 

3.943 

54 

630 

4.616 

0.89 

9.ai 

00. 

524 

3 

76 

603 

0.  13 

a. 46 

380.179 

6o.a88 

79.630 

5ao.io6 

100.00 

xoo.oo 

Pbrcbntaob 


Gassification 

Rented 

Owned  by 
occupiers 

re  X  acre 

Not  above  5  acres 

x.ia 

x.x6 

5 

ao 

5. 15 

4.93 

ao 

50 

9.00 

7.57 

SO 

100 

IS. 57 

XI. sa 

xoo 

300 

43.99 
15.38 

34.17 

300 

500 

17.6s 

500 

x.ooo 

8.06 

x6.x6 

x.ooo 

1.73 

6.84 

100.00 

xoo.oo 

tf  modem  landlordism  in  Great  Britain  Mr. 
red  Russel  Wallace,  the  eminent  scientist, 
tes   ("Land  Nationalization,"  ch.  v.): 

.  Bnsland  pure  landlordism  is  seen  at  its  best.  Its 
actenstics  have  been  determined  by  the  great  and  popular 
I  of  country  squires  and  by  numerous  wealthy  peers 
ing  large  ancestral  estates,  who  have  usually  lived  among 
r  tenants,  have  been  accustomed  to  treat  tnem  liberally. 
have  had  sympathy  with  their  pursuits  and  a  desire  for 
r  proBperity. 

Tet  here  landlords  have  been  known  to  evict  a 
sle  village,  to  evict  all  who  did  not  belong  to 
State  Church,  to  house  their  tenants  in  damp, 
aying,  neglected  cottages,  without  repairs,  and 
act  as  no  government  would  dare,  while  Mr. 


Wallace  quotes  from  G.  C.  Brodrick  in  his  "Eng- 
lish Land  and  English  Landlords,"  where  he  says: 

"The  landed  interest  of  England  is  estimi^ted  to  have  re- 
ceived a  sum  exceeding  the  national  revenue  from  railway 
companies  alone  over  and  abow  the  market  price  of  the  lami  ik$u 
sold.  The  italics  are  mine,  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
this  sum  of  £70.000,000  or  ;£8o.ooo.ooo  paid  to  the  landlords 
is  a  permanent  injury  to  the  community,  oy  incmsing  to  that 
extent  the  unproductive  capital  expenditure  of  the  railway 
companies  at  the  kingdom:  while  no  class  has  received  so 
much  benefit  from  railways  as  the  landlords,  in  the  enormous 
increase  given  thereby  to  the  value  of  their  estates,  so  that 
if  they  had  freely  pvtn  the  land  required  to  construct  the 
lines,  they  would  still  have  been  gainers. 

Landlordism  in  Ireland  has  not  been  worse, 
tho  its  worst  developments  have  been  till  re- 
cently more  common.  To-day  in  Ireland  (a.  v.) 
the  tenant  is  better  defended  than  in  England, 
Scotland,  or  the  U.  S.  Of  the  past  Mr.  Wallace 
says  (ch.  xiii.) : 

BIr.  T.  P.  O'Connor  tells  us  that  in  the  four  years  1849-53 
there  were  a  a  1.845  evictions,  whole  townlands  being  depopu- 
lated and  their  human  inhabitants  driven  out  to  make  room 
for  catUe  and  sheep,  as  being  more  profitable  to  the  landlords. 
...  A  report  to  tne  Poor  Law  Commissioners  states  that 
many  occupiers  were  forced  out  of  their  homes  at  night  in 
winter,  even  sick  women  and  children  not  being  allowed  to 
stay  in  the  houses  till  morning! 

And  the  power  to  do  all  this,  be  it  remembered,  is  a  neoe*- 

sary  consequence  of  unrestricted  private  property  in  land. 

The  following  account  of  an  eye-witness  is  taken  m>m  a  pub- 

Ushed  pastoral  letter  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Meath: 

"  The  horrid  scenes  that  I  then  witnessed  I  must  remember 

all  my  life  long.    The  wailing  of  women;  the  screams,  the 

terror,  the  consternation  of  children;  the  speechless  agony  of 

honest,  industrious  men,  wrung  tears  of  grief 

from  all  who  saw  them.    /  saw  the  officers  and 

Irwaild      men  of  a  large  police  force,  who  were  obliged 

to  attend  on  the  occasion,  cry  like  children  at 

beholding  the  cruel  sufferings  of  the  very 

people  whom  they  wotud  be  obliged  to  butcher,  had  they 

offoed  the  least  resistance.  .  .  .  The  landed  proprietors  in  a 

circle  all  round — and  for  many  miles  in  every  direction — 

VKurned  their  tenantry,  with  threats  of  direct  vengeance,  against 

the  hufnaniiy  of  extending  to  any  of  them  the  hospitality  of  a 

single  night's  shelter.    Many  of  these  poor  people  were  unable 

to  emigrate  with  their  fainilies;  while  at  home  the  hand  of 

every  man  was  thus  raised  against  them.*' 

Perhaps  the  worst  landlordism  has  been  in 
Scotland.    Says  Mr.  Wallace  (ch.  iv.): 

Under  the  old  system  the  Highland  chief  was  a  petty 
sovereign,  who  retained  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  over 
his  clansmen  and  the  power  of  making  war  on  other  chiefs 
and  clans.  But  these  clansmen  were  never  either  serfs  or 
vassals,  but  free  men;  and  the  clan  was  really  a  great  family, 
all  the  members  of  which  were  supposed  to  be,  and  often 
actually  were,  of  one  blood.  It  was  a  true  patriarchal 
system,  totally  distinct  from  the  feudal  system  of  Europe; 
and  tho  every  clansman  owed  fealty  and  xnilitary  service,  as 
well  as  certain  dues  or  payments,  to  his  chief,  these  were  given 
through  love  and  duty  rather  than  through  fear,  and  every 
petty  clansman  held  his  land  and  his  rights  to  pasture  and 
wood  and  turf,  and  to  htmt  and  fish  over  the  mountains  and 
lakes,  by  the  same  title  as  the  chieftain  held  his  more  ex- 
tensive lands  and  privileges.  As  well  exprest  by  an  able 
writer  in  the  Westminster  Review — "No  error  could  be 
srosser  than  that  ci  viewing  the  chiefs  as  un- 
limited proprietors,  not  only  of  the  arable 
ileotl>H<l  land,  but  ot  the  whole  territory  of  the  moun- 
tain, lake,  river,  and  seashore,  held  and  won 
during  hundreds  of  years  by  the  broadswords 
of  the  clansmen.  Could  any  BlacLean  admit,  even  in  a 
dream,  that  his  chi^  could  clear  Mull  of  all  the  MacLeans 
and  replace  them  with  Campbells;  or  the  Macintosh  people 
his  lands  with  MacDonalds.  and  drive  away  his  own  race,  any 
more  than  Louis  Napoleon  cotild  evict  all  the  population  of 
Prance  and  supply  their  place  with  English  and  German  col- 
onists?" Yet  this  very  power  and  right  the  English  Govern- 
ment, in  its  aristocratic  selfishness,  bestowed  upon  the  chiefs, 
when,  after  the  great  rebellion  ot  i745;  it  took  away  their 
pri>dleges  of  war  and  criminal  iurisoiction.  and  endeavored 
to  assimilate  them  to  the  nobles  and  great  landowners  of 
England.  The  rights  of  the  clansmen  were  entirely  left  oat  of 
consideration.  ...  By  hundreds  and  thousands  at  a  time 
the  occupiers  of  the  soil  were  driven  from  their  homes,  and 
were  many  of  them  forced  to  leave  the  country  which  they 
had  so  bravely  defended  on  many  a  hard-won  battle-field.  .  .  . 
As  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  this  extermination  Dr. 
Macdonald  says:  .   . 

"The  extermination  of  the  Highlanders  has  been  earned 
on  for  many  years  as  systematically  and  relentlessly  as  of  th« 
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North  American  Indutns.  .  .  .  They  were  forced  awoy  from 
that  which  was  near  and  dear  to  their  hearts,  and  their 
patriotism  was  treated  with  contemptuous  mockery." 

Again:  "I  know  a  glen,  now  inhabited  by  two  shepbefda 
and  two  gamekeepers^  which  at  one  time  sent  out  its  thousand 
fighting  men      And  this  is  but  one  out  of  many  that  might  be 


cited  to  show  how  the  Highlands  have  been  depopulated. 
Loyal,  peaceable,  and  high-spirited  peasantry  nave  been 
driven  irom  their  native  land — as  the  Jews  were  expelled 


from  Spain,  or  the  Huguenots  from  France — to  make  room 
f(V  gfOttse,  ftbeep,  and  deer.  ..." 

Other  Countries 

For  statistics  of  landownership,  see  each  coun- 
try. See  also  Agriculture.  France  is  the 
typical  land  of  peasant  pixvprietorship*  but  here 
only  9  per  cent  of  her  population  hold  agricultural 
land.  In  Austria  14  per  cent  hold  such  land,  and 
in  Russia  1 1  per  cent,  but  many  of  these  holdings 
are  so  minute  as  not  to  furnish  a  living  to  the 
owner.  In  Russia  i  per  cent  of  the  families  are 
said  to  own  40  per  cent  of  the  land.  In  Prussia, 
in  i859f  22,000  nobles  are  said  to  have  owned 
17,900,000  acres,  or  nearly  half  the  cultivated 
land,  while  the  crown  held  1 1,200,000  acres  more, 
or  five  eighths  of  the  land  in  the  hands  of  i  per 
cent  of  the  people.  But  in  the  next  ten  years 
16,700,000  acre^  of  the  lands  of  the  nobility  were 
broken  up  into  farms  for  the  peasantry.  Pro- 
fessor Parsons*  who  gives  these  facts,  presents 
the  following  table  of  concentration  of  wealth 
('*The  Story  of  New  Zealand,  **  p.  737) : 

Concentration  of  Wealth 
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Ut)ited  States.... 

Australia _ 

New  Zealand 

United  Kingdom, 

Frunce 
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£)eninark^  ...... 

Holland 
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3a 

37 
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4S 

18 
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20 

95 

36 
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m.  The  Meaning  of  Landownership 

Man  is  *'a  land  animal."  He  cannot  produce; 
he  cannot  propagate  his  kind :  he  cannot  live,  with- 
out land.  This  is  patent  to  all.  Yet  it  is  fre- 
quently forgotten  in  economic  discussions.  Men 
interest  themselves  in  this  and  that  so-called 
"practical  question/'  and  overlook  the  funda- 
mental fact  and  necessity  of  human  life.  Yet 
no  man  ever  denied  or  can  deny  the  absolute 
necessity  of  land  to  human  life.  John  Stuart  Mill 
begins  his  "Principles  of  Political  Economy  "  with 
the  words:  "The  requisites  of  production  are  two, 
labor  and  appiropriate  natural  objects — i.e.,  land. 
Says  Cardinal  Manning: 

The  land  question  means  hun^fer  thirst,  nakedness,  notice 
to  quit,  labor  spent  in  vain,  the  toil  of  years  seized  upon,  the 
breaking  up  of  nomes,  the  misery,  sicknesses,  death  of  parents, 
chadren.  wives,  the  desfkair  and  wildness  which  spring  up  in 
the  hearts  of  the  poor  when  legal  force,  hkc  a  sh&rp  harrow, 
goes  over  the  most  sensitive  and  vital  right  of  mankind.  Ail 
this  is  contained  in  the  land  question. 


Eoonomio 
of  Lftnd 


The  only  misunderstanding  on  this  yr mi  r^n 
come  from  a  failure  to  realize  what  i.s  meiat  : 
economic  discussion  by  the  wtrni 
hittd.  It  means  not  only  the  einh 
surface  of  the  world;  it  means  the 
surface  of  the  whole  world,  earth 
and  water,  ail  that  is  in  the  earth  and 
in  the  water  except  man  and  the 
labor  of  man.  Says  Jevons  (**  Political  Economj 
Primer,"  p,  26):  "When  we  speak  of  land  we 
really  mean  any  &t:>urce  of  materials,  any  natiinl 
agent/*  Economists  thus  use  the  word  land  be- 
cause among  all  natural  agents  land  is  so  far  the 
most  imf>ortant  that  it  can  be  used  to  nepi 
all  the  rest.  Air  is  equally  necessary  to  life, 
under  ordinary  circumstances  air  cannot  be  a] 
propriated,  and  hence  has  no  exchange  or 
niercia!  value.  Under  those  few  circumstanceii^ 
as  in  a  crowded  city,  where  air  cannot  be  freely 
obtained,  it  has  a  commerical  value,  but  it  for  thi 
most  part  goes  with  the  land,  and  may  be  econom- 
ically considered  as  a  part  of  land.  Remember* 
ing,  then,  what  is  meant  by  land,  there  can  be  no 
question  of  the  fundamental  importance  of  land 
to  human  life,  and  what  results  must  be  involved 
in  its  monopolijtation.  But  before  we  anaJyie 
this,  notice  one  other  point.  We  stand  to-day  on 
the  land  question  at  a  crisis  in  the  world's  histon.- 
For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  world  all 
the  land  in  the  northern  temperate,  and,  indeed, 
almost  all  in  the  lower  temperate  zone,  has  been 
appropriated.  Now  the  northern  temperate  zone 
has  been  thus  far  the  only  zone  which  has  pro- 
duced the  great  controlling  civilizations  of  the 
world.  Down  to  the  present  time  any  persons 
or  companies  of  persons  desiring  more  land  could 
move  somewhere  in  the  north  temperate  zone 
and  find  good  land  wholly  or  verv'  nearly  wholly 
unappropriated.  From  the  fields  and  vales  of 
Asia,  early  in  the  history  of  the  w^orld,  gigantic 
nomadic  tribes  and  hordes  poured  westw^ard,  t< 
find  new  grazing  fields  in  eastern  Europe;  lai 
they  overran  Europe,  founding  the  Greek 
Roman  civilizations,  the  early  Celtic  races,  Sti 
later,  in  the  migration  of  the  Goths,  were  plan 
the  civilizations  we  know  to-day.  When  this 
migration  was  substantially  completed,  Columbus 
discovered  a  new  world,  and  Europe  overflowe" 
to  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  American  contineni 
Since  then  civilization  has  spread  across  the  coi 
tinent,  till  at  last,  in  our  day,  population  hj 
reached  the  Pacific  coast,  filled  all  spaces,  aa< 
completed  the  belt  of  the  world.  By  irrigate 
and  other  processes  some  land  now^  worths 
may  be  reclaimed;  here  and  there  small  tracts 
of  land  may  yet  be  had  almost  for  the  asking 
population  in  many  sections  is  scarce;  but,  rougS-^ 
ly  speaking,  all  the  land  is  appropriated ;  the  U 
public  domain  nearly  all  sold;  the  best  land 
occupied.  What  is  left  is  either  inferior  soil  or  to 
be  made  useful  only  at  unusual  cost.  The  mod- 
em movement  of  the  Goths  is  filling  up  our  citi< 
The  significance  of  this  condition  tn  the  world 
history  cannot  be  overestimated. 

Let  us,  then,  now  examine  some  of  the  chid 
results  of  land  monopolization.     Among  the  first 
results  must  be  the  dependence  in  all  civilized 
countries  of  those  who  have  not  land  upon  those 
-who  have.     If,  as  we  have  seen,  land  is  necessary 
to  production  and  to  life,  the  masses  in  all  coun- 
tries must  be  dependent  on  those  who  own 
soil.     Alike  under  the  Czar  and  in  "free"  Amci 
ica,  plutocracy  reigns  and  must  reign,  while 
people  are  dependent  on  the  few  for  the  first  neces- 
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of  existence.  Says  an  old  Saxon  proverb: 
landless  man  is  an  unfree  man."  Henry 
e  says  (** Social  Problems,"  ch.  xv.):  . 

a  people  can  be  enslaved  just  as  effectually  b^r  making 

y  of  their  lands  as  b^  making  property  of  their  bodies 

.th  that  conquerors  in  all  ages  have  recognized,  and 

that  as  society  developed  the  strong  and  un- 

scrupulous  who  desired  to  live  ofif  the  labor 

rtrj  of  others  have  been  prompt  to  see.  The 
coarser  form  of  slavery,  in  which  each  par- 
ticular slave  is  the  property  of  a  particular 
is  only  fitted  for  a  rude  state  of  society,  and  with  social 
ment  entails  more  and  more  care,  trouble,  and  ex- 
pon  the  owner.  But  by  making  property  of  the  land 
of  the  person,  much  care,  supervision,  and  expense 
ed  the  proprietors;  and  tho  no  particular  slave  is 
by  a  particular  master,  yet  the  one  class  still  appro- 
the  labor  of  the  other  class  as  before.  .  .  . 
lave  abolished  negro  slavery  in  the  United  States. 

V  small  is  the  real  benefit  to  the  slavel 

what  comes  of  this  land  slavery?  First, 
errors  of  the  overcrowded  city.  Unable  to 
I  land  in  the  country  on  wnich  they  can 
living,  the  landless,  or  the  peasants,  as  in 
I,  from  allotments  too  small  to  support  life, 

into  the  great  cities  and  produce  the  slums, 
that  means  is  well  known.  (See  Slums.) 
;  has  its  effects  on  the  coimtry  also.  Says 
jorge  (idem,  ch.  xxi.) : 

le  cities  grow,  unwholesomely  crowding  people  to* 
'Ml  they  are  packed  in  tiers,  family  above  family,  so 
y  imwholesomely  separated  in  the  cotmtry.  The 
:y,  everywhere  that  this  process  of  urban  concen- 
is  going  on.  is  to  make  the  liie  of  the  country  poor  and 
id  to  rob  it  of  the  social  stimulus  and  social  gratifica- 
at  are  so  necessary  to  human  beings.  The  old  healthy 
social  life  of  village  and  townland  is  every- 
where disappearing.  In  England,  Scotland. 
BTtj  and  Ireland  the  thinning  out  of  population 
in  the  agrictiltural  districts  is  as  marked  as  is 
its  concentration  in  cities  and  large  towns, 
ind,  as  you  ride  along  the  roads,  your  car-driver,  if 
1  old  man,  will  point  out  to  you  spot  after  spot  which, 
s  was  a  boy,  were  the  sites  of  populous  hanUets,  echo- 
le  sununer  evenings  with  the  laughter  of  children  and 
nis  sports  of  young  people;  but  now  utteriy  desolate, 
;,  as  the  only  evidences  of  htmian  occupation,  the 
cabins  of  miserable  herds.  In  Scotland,  where  in 
tea  as  Glasgow  hiunan  beings  are  so  crowded  t<^ether 
0  thirds  of  the  families  live  in  a  single  room,  where  if 
;hrough  the  streets  of  a  Sattirday  night  you  will  think, 
ave  ever  seen  the  Terra  del  Fue^ns.  that  these  poor 
s  might  envy  them;  there  are  wide  tracts  once  popu- 
w  given  up  to  cattle,  to  grouse,  and  to  deer — glens 
:e  sent  out  their  thousand  fighting  men  now  tenanted 
tuple  of  gamekeepers.  So  across  the  Tweed,  while 
,  Liverpool.  Leeds,  Manchester,  and  Nottingham 
Dwn,  the  village  life  of  "merrie  England"  is  all  but 

the  agricultural  districts  of  our  older  states  the  same 
y  may  be  beheld;  but  it  is  in  the  newest  states  that  its 
xpression  is  to  be  found — in  ranches  measured  hy 
nues.  where  half-savage  cowboys,  whose  social  life  is 

to  the  excitement  of  the  "rotmd  up  "  or  a  periodical 
"  in  a  railroad  town,  are  the  only  diversions;  and  in 

farms,  where  in  the  spring  the  eye  wearies  of  seas 
ig  grain  before  resting  on  a  single  home — farms  where 
ivators  are  lodged  in  barracks,  and  only  the  superin- 
enjoys  the  luxury  of  a  wife. 

out  of  this  condition  spring  not  only  the 
3  of  the  slums,  but  low  wages  for  all  wage- 
's.    The  wage  of  the  man  at  work  is  low- 

Y  the  competition  of  the  man  out  of  work, 
imions  force  up  and  keep  up  wages  for  a 
ut  a  crisis  comes,  and  in  the  majority  of 

the  workman,  having  no  land  to  live  on 
himself  over  a  hard  day,  is  unable  to  keep 
lues,  and  the  trade-union  is  broken  up.  In 
inskilled  trades,  organization  is  all  but  im- 
e,  because  of  the  unemployed,  who  will 
ust  compete  at  any  price.  In  the  U.  S. 
5ed  labor  includes  only  some  7  per  cent  of 
"sons  in  the  U.  S.  engaged  in  gamful  occu- 
i.  The  main  occasion  of  competition  is 
k  of  opportunity  upon  the  soil. 


But  the  monopolization  of  land  produces  not 
only  the  extremely  poor  but  the  extremely  rich. 
Men  acquire  a  little  money  by  work; 
^  but  the  great  fortunes  are  made  by 

VnAariMd  investment,  and  often  by  specula- 
Inoremtnt  **°^-  The  great  sphere  for  inv^ 
ment  and  speculation  is  land.  Men 
invest  in  Western  mortgages,  in  mines, 
above  all  in  city  and  suburban  real  estate.  Thejr 
do  nothing,  but  their  money  pows.  The  result  is 
unearned  increment.  Land  m  cities  is  valuable 
simply  because  it  is  in  the  midst  of  population.  A 
store  in  New  York  City  is  worth  more  than  a 
store  in  the  country,  hiecause  it  has  more  pur- 
chasers; more  i^eople  pass  its  windows.  As  the 
city  grows  in  size  the  land  rises  in  value.  The 
owner  of  the  land  does  nothing.  He  may  sleep, 
live  in  luxury,  gamble,  idle,  be  an  angel  or  a  vo- 
luptuary; it  matters  not  what  he  is  or  what  he 
does;  so  long  as  he  is  a  landowner  his  land  may 
rise  in  value.  Such  rise  in  rent  is  unearned  incre- 
ment. It  is  produced,  not  by  him,  but  by  the 
community  which  gives  the  land  its  value  .  .  . 
On  the  present  site  of  Chicago  in  181 6  there  was 
not  a  white  person,  and  the  land  was  practically 
valueless:  the  census  of  1890  estimates  the  real 
estate  value  of  the  city  at  $1,330,000,000. 

The  Illinois  Labor  Bureau  in  1895  ("Eighth  Annual  Re- 
port." pp.  xo^-as^)  made  a  careful  investigation  of  land  values 
in  the  city  of  Chicago.  The  most  valuable  section  is  known 
as  the  "South  Side,"  and  its  botmdaries  are  the  Chicago 
River  on  the  north  and  west.  Twelfth  Street  on  the  south,  and 
Lake  Michigan  on  the  east.  Exclusive  of  streets  it  contains 
^^1.43  acres.  All  the  great  stores,  wholesale  and  retail,  the 
high  office  buildings,  and  the  great  banking  institutions  are 
found  within  this  area.  Deducting  30  acres  of  public  land 
owned  by  the  nation,  state,  county,  and  cities,  and  55*  x3 
acres  owned  and  used  bv  the  railroads,  there  remain  ^66.29 
acres  belonging  to  individuals  and  private  corporations.  This 
the  bureau  estimates  to  be  worth  $3 19,000,000  for  the  land 
alone,  without  reckoning  the  improvements,  worth  as  much 
more.  Of  this  the  largest  holder.  Marshall  Field,  owns 
$11,000,000.  and  the  next  largest  holder,  Levi  Z.  Leiter, 
$  10.500.000.  There  are  in  all  1. 198  owners  of  this  $3 19,000,- 
000.  of  whom  18.  or  i\  per  cent,  own  $65,000,000,  or  over 
3o  per  cent  of  the  total.  Eighty-eight  persons  own  $  156.000,- 
000.  which  is  neatly  one  half  of  the  business  center  of  the 
city  of  Chicago  ("  Report,"  p.  247). 

According  to  ttiis  same  report  (p.  370).  one  quarter  acre  in 
Chicago  in  1830  was  worth  $ao;  in  1840.  $1,500;  in  1850, 
$17,500:  in  i860.  $38,000;  in  1870.  $120,000;  in  1880,  $130,000; 
in  1890.  $900,000;  in  1894,  $1,350,000. 

It  is  by  such  leaps  that  those  who  bought  land 
fifty,  thirty,  twenty,  even  ten  years  ago,  have 
made  fortunes  without  doing  themselves  any 
economically  productive  work. 

Present  conditions  as  to  land,  too,  are  the  potent 
cause  of  innumerable  moral  ills.  People  are 
shocked  to-day  at  the  growing  tide 
Koral  Bvili  ®^  social  immorality,  hcentiousness 
among  the  wealthy,  laxity  among  the 
poor.  When  the  poor  cannot  get 
work,  when  they  are  crowded  into  rotting  tene- 
ments, where  privacy  is  impossible,  where  mod- 
esty can  scarcely  be,  where  children  are  com- 
pelled to  grow  up  amid  ribaldry,  drunkenness 
and  prostitution  are  all  but  inevitable.  They 
become  still  more  inevitable  when  thousands  of 
idle  yoimg  men  from  the  luxurious  classes  set  the 
example  of  profligacy  to  still  more  thousands  of 
young  men  of  the  lower  and  middle  classes.  Other 
moral  evils  arise.  The  opportunities  to  make 
wealth  by  land  investment  develop  the  love  of 
speculation,  and  in  unexpected  circles,  even 
among  women.  Honest  labor  becomes  despised. 
Life  in  the  great  cities  becomes  among  the  poor 
a  desperate  scramble  for  existence;  among  the 
wealthy  a  debasing  struggle  to  grow  more  wealthy 
without  work. 


Land 
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From  these  moral  evib  result  political  evils. 
When  the  many  are  poor  and  the  few  are  rich; 
when  the  corjjorations  need  v^otes  and  the  pro- 
fessional politicians  need  money,  political  purity 
becomes  scarce.  The  greatest  steals,  too,  from 
the  national  government  have  been  land  steals 
on  the  part  of  railroads  through  land  grants  on 
conditions  never  fulfilled :  land  steals  on  the  part 
of  great  syndicates  under  the  cover  of  homestead 
laws.  Great  estates  and  great^  fortunes  are 
slaying  democracy  in  America.  Such  are  some 
oi  the  results  of  \he  present  conditions  of  land 
monopoly  among  all  civilized  peoples. 

IV.  Land  ReformB 

1.  Some  would  seek  reform  by  increasing  the 
number  who  own  small  land  holdings.  The  clas- 
sic argument  for  this  view  is  John 
Stuart  Mill's.  In  his  **  Principles  of 
Political  Economy"  he  devotes  many 
pages  to  collecting  testimony  to  show 
the  advantages  of  peasant  proprie- 
torship. Among  many  other  workers,  he  ouotes 
Sismondi  as  saying  (**  Studies  in  Political  Econ- 
omy," Essay  iii.)- 

Wherever  wc  find  peasant  proprictort,  w«  also  find  the 
cofnfort,  security,  cotintlencc  iti  the  future,  and  Independence 
which  assure  at  once  happiness  and  virtue.  The  peasant  who 
with  hi«  children  docs  all  the  work  of  his  little  inheritance, 
who  pays  no  rent  to  any  one  above  him.  nor  wages  to  any  one 
bdow.  who  regulates  his  profluction  by  his  consumption, 
who  eat*  his  own  com,  drinks  his  own  wine,  is  clothed  in  his 
own  hemp  and  wool,  cares  little  for  the  prices  of  the  market; 
for  be  has  little  to  sell  and  little  to  buy,  and  h  never  ruinciJ 
by  revulsions  of  tra  !c.  .  .  ,  Of  all  cultivators  he  is  the  hap- 
piest, and  at  the  same  time  the  land  nowhere  occupies,  and 
feeds  amply  without  becoming  exhausted,  so  many  inhabitants 
as  where  they  are  i>roprictors.  Finally,  of  all  cuhi\Titors  the 
peasant  proprietor  is  the  one  who  gives  most  encouragement 
to  commerce  and  manufactures,  because  he  is  the  richest. 

Arthur  Young  is  quoted  as  saying  (**  Travels  in 
France,  1787-89/' volJ.,  p.  88 »  and  vol,  ii,,p.  51): 

"  The  magic  of  proptrty  turns  sand  to  gold/'  And  a^in. 
"Give  a  man  the  secure  possession  of  a  bleak  rock,  and  he  will 
turn  it  into  a  garden;  give  him  a  nine  year«'  lease  of  a  garden, 
and  he  will  convert  it  into  a  desert." 

Considerations  such  as  these  have  induced 
many  European  economists,  except  perhaps  in 
England,  to  believe  that  in  peasant  propnetor- 
ship  or  the  owning  of  the  land  in  small  holdings 
lies  the  solution  of  the  land  question. 

Those  who  would  meet  the  land  problem  in  this 

way  look  for  reform  to  the  abolition  of  all  laws  or 

customs,  as  in  England,  of  entail,  or 

Small       ^^y^   expedient    for    keeping     large 

Holdinff  estates  in  one  family.  They  seek 
Aaiofliatioffli '^^^'^  facilitating  land  transfer;  they 
hope  for  cooperative  agriculture 
(q,  v).  In  the  cities  and  industrial 
communities  their  main  reliance  is  building  asso- 
ciations, enabling  the  workman  to  buy  a  home. 

The  objections  to  this  view  are  very  great.  No 
one  who  knows  the  present  condition  of  the  peas- 
ant proprietors  in  continental  Europe  believes 
them  much  if  any  more  prosperous  than  the 
agricultural  classes  of  England  under  a  system  of 
Imidlordism.  In  Russia,  the  peasant  proprietors 
cannot  hve.     (For  France,  see  AcRictrLTURB.) 

The  majority  of  English  economists  therefore 
have  preferred: 

2.  The  system  of  the  ownership  of  the  soil  in 
large  properties  and  the  renting  of  it  to  tenants, 
protected,  however,  bylaws  of  tenant-right,  etc. 
The  small  owner  cannot  apply  capital  to  l£md- 
Small  farming  is  uneconomic  farming.     If  this 


was  so  in  the  past,  it  is  particularly  so  tcMkjr 
Marshall  says  ('*  Economics   of  Industry/*  Book 

l.tCh.ix,): 

Recent  events  (j88s)  have  asain  incn^kaed  the  diffioilitift 
against  which  peasant  proprietors  have  had  to  oootoid 
Great  imporlations  of  grain  and  meat  from  ocw  conatnn 
have  lowered  prices,  but  the  burden  of  the  fall  h»s  bta 
borne  in  England  chiefly  by  the  landlords  and  fjuratn.  tte 
laborers  have  on  the  average  at  least  aa  much  of  tbt  mm- 
saries,  comforts,  and  luxuries  of  life  as  at  unv  previoid  tint: 
and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  many  of  the  abkst  ui 
strongest  of  them  have  migrated  to  the  towns  or  to  mv 
countries.  But  the  peasant  proprietors,  particukrir  «* 
arable  land,  have  nothing  to  shield  them  from  the  full  cfletti 
of  the  fall  in  prices.  Many  of  them  have  lost  oeuly  aJl  ttiir 
little  margin  of  savings  and  not  a  few  are  i n  debt.  Even tkae 
who  are  in  outward  appeannce  prosperous  frequently  mii 
harder  and  live  more  sparely  than  the  Bnslish  uibarets. 

Mr.  D,  A.  Weill  says  ("Recent  Economic  Changes.**  p 
461)  "that  the  only  possible  future  for  a^cultarr.  petm- 
cuted  for  the  sake  of  producing  the  great  staples  of  fonl  tf  Id 
be  found  in  lansic  farms,  worked  with  ample  capital,  espeiaallf 
in  thi:  form  of  machinery,  and  with  labor  organized  sonirv^ 
after  the  factory  system,  is  coming  to  be  the  opinion  <rf  muf 
of  the  best  authorities  both  in  the  United  States  and  Boropa 

The  day  of  the  small  farmer  under  the  present 

industrial  system  seems  over.     He  cannot  com- 

pete  with  bonanza  farms  tilled  and  worked  irith 

expensive  machinery,   well  stocked, 

Larfi'8       ^^*^'        Under    the    jjresent      system 

HoMi^n  ^^  landownershp  the  future  mcanfi 
"^  large  farms  owned  by  capitalists, 
with  the  mass  of  the  people  as  their 
tenants.  This  is  the  ideal  of  the  second  cla^  of 
those  who  look  for  reform  without  radical  change. 
They  say.  let  the  world  copy  England.  Let  there 
be  large  estates  owned  by  rich  capitalists,  perhaps 
by  syndicates;  let  them  be  worked  by  tenaats. 
protected  by  the  law,  well  paid,  and  prosperous. 

But  this  View  will  not  endure.  For  better  or 
for  worse,  democracy  has  the  future.  Even  in 
England  to-day,  where  this  system  has  been  car- 
ried farthest,  where  the  landed  aristocracy  fur- 
nishes undoubtedly  the  best  landlords  of  the'wodd 
— ^ven  in  England,  step  by  step,  democracy  is 
replacing  the  landlord's  power.  Above  all,  as  we 
shall  in  a  moment  see,  is  the  sense  of  justice  de- 
manding to-day  that  the  land  be  for  all,  and  not 
be  monopolized  by  the  few.  We  come,  therefore, 
to  consiaer  radical  proposals  for  land  reform, 

3.  Undoubtedly  most  distinctively  land  refor 
ers  advocate  the  plan  of  the  single  far.  prominent] 
advocated  in  Mr.  Henry  George's  **  Progress  ; 
Poverty,"     For  a  full  considerati 
The         ^^  ^^^  proposition,  see  Singlb  TaX^ 

*  poses  that  an  annual  tax.  should  I 

put  on  all  land  equal  to  the  fti 
rental  value  of  the  land  apart  from  tm prove- 
nu*nts.  This  would  leave  in  the  landowner's  hand, 
untaxed,  all  the  improvements  or  labor  he  has 
put  on  the  land,  but  tax  away  from  him  into  the 
hands  of  the  State  for  the  equitable  good  of  ^ 
the  community  all  natural  land  value.  No  titi 
need  be  changed  in  this  way;  no  labor  would  1 
discouraged;  the  results  of  no  labor  would  be 
taken,  but  the  value  of  the  land  itself,  which  no 
individual  has  created,  and  which  equity  de- 
mands should  belong  to  all,  would  be  taken  for  all. 
Especially  in  cities,  where  enormous  values  J 
been  created  by  the  presence  of  the  commiT 
would  the  value  of  the  land  be  taken  fo 
community  which  created  it.  The  results 
this  plan  would  be  to  kill  landlordism  withou 
discouraging  honest  labor'  This  would  be  the 
case  because  land,  being  taxed  its  full  rental 
value,  only  those  would  hold  land  who  got  some- 
thing out  of  it  more  than  its  rental  value,  and 
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could  only  be  done  by  putting  value  into  it. 
landlord  would  be  taxed  out  of  existence; 
i  who  by  usef td  labor  put  value  into  the  land 
1  alone  be  its  owners. 

is  one  of  the  best  featured  of  the  system, 
it  could  be  brought  in  gradually  by  simply 
ig  the  rate  of  land  taxes  every  few  years,  till 
ly  they  equal  the  whole^ental  value.  This 
5ss  is  now  actually  going  on  in  Australasia. 
wr  would  the  system  bring  hardship  on  small 
ers  and  the  holders  of  small  lots,  oecause  it 
d  bring  so  much  money  into  the  State  that 
i  would  need  to  be  no  other  tax;  it  would  be 
gle  tax.  It  would  abolish  all  the  direct  and 
ect  taxes  which  to-dav  press  upon  the  Con- 
ors of  the  land.  In  free>trade  countries  it 
d  make  unnecessary  all  other  direct  taxes, 
in  protective  countries  it  would  do  away 

all  those  protective  tariffs  which  raise  the 
!  of  all  the  commodities  the  poor  have  to  buy. 

a  full  discussion  of  this,  see  Single  Tax.) 
>r  would  it,  too,  necessitate  the  socialistic 
nsion  of  the  State.  Placing  one  tax,  and 
the  easiest  to  collect,  in  place  of  all,  and  open- 
ip  land  so  that  every  man  could  have  oppor- 
:y  to  work,  it  could  largely  reduce  the  macnin- 
)f  the  State,  giving  democratic  freedom  and 
rrtunity  to  all. 

le  supreme  argument,  however,  for  the  prop- 
3n  is  that  it  would  conform  to  the  strictest 
ce  by  placing  all  on  an  exact  natural  equality 
1  but  their  own  abilities.  Those  who  held 
^est  land  would  have  to  pay  for  it  the  exact 
imt  of  its  superiority  to  other  land,  because 
^ould  pay  the  whole  rental  value.     Each 

would  then  get  exactly  according  to  his 
ty.     Such  is  the  argument. 

We  come   next  to  consider  a  proposition 

to  this  and  yet  very  different — that  of  the 
chists,  or  extreme  individualists,  who  would 
way  with  all  government  and  all  taxation, 
>lishing  a  so-called  system  of  "free  land," 
nd  to  belong  to  those  who  can  use  it  and  de- 
it,  either  by  personal  defense  or  by  coopera- 
to  defend  each  other's  land. 

At  the  opposite  extremes  from  this  lie  the 
>us  proposals  of  communists,  nationalists. 
Socialists,  land  nationalizers,  who 
jt^umt  would  vest  all  title  in  the  commimity 
mJ^      and  have  the  land  owned  and  oper- 

^^       ated  by  cooperative  commonwealths. 
This  would  mean,  of  course,  socialism 

an  that  that  entails.  It  is  utterly  different 
.  the  proposition  of  the  single  tax.  The  single 
would  diminish  the  sphere  of  the  State; 
ilism  would  exalt  the  State.  We  here  only 
J  the  various  propositions,  leaving  them  to  be 
tst  under  their  various  heads. 

Lfgument  For  and  Against  Private  Property 
in  Land 

le  argument  for  private  ownership  of  the 

may  be  divided  into  two :  the  argument  from 

diency    and    the    argument    from    justice. 

Most  economists  to-day  argue  from 

expediency.      They    maintain    that 

?J**7*  the  argument  from  justice  is  so  un- 

V^{*  certain  and  the   theory  of  natural 

MrtAlp  rights  so  open  to  debate  that  it  can 

settle  nothing.     One   man  declares 

to   be  just,   another  that;   the   argument 

.  expediency  they  consider  the  only  one  we 

appeal  to,  and  this  the  opponents  of  land 


nationalization,  or  of  the  single  tax,  declare  to  be 
strongly  in  favor  of  the  private  ownei^ip  of 
land.  John  Stuart  Mill,  tho  later  converted  to 
a  theory  of  land  nationalization  coupled  with  a 
scheme  for  compensating  landlords,  and  still 
later  (see  Mill)  converted  to  the  belief  that  the 
single  tax  was  the  best  way  in  which  to  realize 
the  equal  right  in  the  value  of  his  soil,  in  his 
earlier  works  made  a  strong  plea  from  expediency 
for  individual  ownership  ot  the  soil,  ne  says 
("Dissertations  and  Discussions,"  vol.  v.) : 

The  great  majority  of  mankind  will  work  much  harder  and 
make  much  greater  pecuniary  sacrifices  for  themselves  and 
their  immediate  descendants  than  for  the  public.  In  Order, 
therefore,  to  give  the  greatest  encouragement  to  production, 
it  has  been  thought  right  that  individuals  should  have  an 
exclusive  propNerty  in  land,  so  that  they  may  have  the  most 
possible  to  gain  Sy  maldng  the  land  as  productive  as  they 
can.  and  may  be  in  no  danger  of  being  hindered  from  doing 
so  by  the  interference  of  any  one  else.  This  is  the  reason 
usuall];r  assigned  for  allowing  the  land  to  be  private  property, 
and  it  is  the  best  reason  that  can  be  given. 

Later  economists  dwell  on  the  claim  that  any 
radical  change  in  land  tenures  cotdd  not  safely, 
if  it  could  Justly,  be  enacted  without  compensa- 
tion, and  that  with  compensation  the  change 
would  be  of  doubtful  worth  to  the  community. 

Professor  Hadley  ("Economics,"  1896,  p.  472) 
may  be  quoted  as  representative  of  this  view. 
He  says: 

The  principle  that  imvate  property  must  not  be  taken 
without  compensation  is  no  mere  accidental  phraM  let  fall 
by  courts  or  constitution  makers.  It  is  an  axiom  be  political 
science.  If  the  progress  of  society  renders  the  aboution  ot 
an  institution  necMsary,  compensation  follows  as  a  matter  of 
course.  .  .  .  This  i9  the  critical  weakness  in  land  nationalisa- 
tion plans,  like  that  with  which  John  Stuart  Mill's  name  was 
identified.  The  advocates  of  this  plan  proposed  that  England 
should  buy  out  the  landowners  and  appropriate  the  tuture 
gain  in  value.  No  fault  could  be  fotmd  with  the  equity  of  this 
proposal.  But  as  a  fiscal  measure  it  was  radically  defective. 
Leaving  out  oi  account  the  inevitable  losses  due  to  a  scheme 
c^  quasi-compulsory  purchase,  the  scheme  must  have  ended 
in  disaster,  because  the  lands  which  it  was  proposed  to  buy 
have  fallen  in  value  instead  of  rising.  .  .  .  These  arguments 
do  not  militate  against  reforms  in  taxation,  which  shall  carry 
us  in  the  general  direction  indicated  by  the  single-tax  theory. 
Wagner,  futer  an  investigation  of  the  subject  whose  thorough- 
ness is  worthy  of  the  highest  praise  whether  we  can  accept 
his  conclusions  or  not,  is  inclined  to  look  with  favor  on  pubuc 
appropriation  of  future  increments  in  the  value  of  city  real 
estate  as  distinct  from  agricultural  land.  Without  going 
so  far  as  Wagner,  most  economists  would  be  willing  to  agree 
that  more  taxes  should  be  assessed  upon  economic  rent  and 
less  upon  improvements. 

Professor  Sidgwick,  writing  from  the  stand- 
point of  "utilitarian  individualism,"  puts  sub- 
stantially the  same  view  in  other  words  when  he 
says  ("Elements  of  Politics,"  chap,  v.): 

If  it  is  granted,  as  I  should  grant,  that  the  landless  members 
of  the  Community  have  a  legitimate  claim  to  the  compensa- 
tion for  the  opportunities  of  applying^  labor  to  land  from  which 
they  are  exduded  by  its  appropriation,  then  the  question  as 
to  the  manner  in  which  this  compensation  is  to  be  taken  can 
only  be  decided.  I  conceive,  by  a  careful  balance  ci  expedien- 
cies. On  the  one  hand,  it  is  for  the  general  good  that  the 
individual  cultivator's  energy  and  enterprise  should  be  en- 
couraged as  much  as  possible,  and  complete  ownership  is  the 
most  simple  and  effective  way  of  encouraging  it;  on  the  other 
hand,  it  seems  probable  that  the  prospective  increase  of  value, 
accruing  inde{>endently  of  the  owner  s  energy  and  enterprise, 
will  not  be  adequately  represented  in  the  sum  received  for  the 
land,  so  that  the  compensation  thus  directly  secured  to  future 
generations  for  the  opportunities  frtmi  which  they  are  excluded 
u  not  likely  to  be  adequate.     In  practically  deciding  the 

3uestion  we  have  to  take  into  accoimt  considerations  that 
o  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  the  present  discussion,  since 
we  cannot  but  be  partly  influenced  by  the  moral  and  intellec- 
tual qualities  likely  to  be  possest  by  the  government  that, 
if  the  system  of  leases  be  adopted,  would  have  the  delicate 
task  of  artificially  providing  for  the  lessee  that  encourage- 
ment of  industry  and  thrift  which  the  system  of  private 
ownership  gives  him  naturally. 

This  is  the  view  probably  held  by  most  pro- 
fessorial economists  to-day.    The  more  popular 
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I  may  be  so  held,  and  our  planet  must  then  lapse  into 
i  hands.  It  follows  that  if  the  landowners  have  a  valid 
3  its  surface,  all  who  are  not  landowners  have  no  right 

0  its  surface  "  ("  Social  Statics  "). 

iefly  reviewing  the  argument,  we  see  that  the  right  of 
lan  to  the  use  of  the  earth,  limited  only  by  the  like  rights 
fellow  men.  is  immediately  dedudble  from  the  law  of 
beedom.  We  see  that  the  maintenance  of  this  right 
irily  forbids  private  property  in  land.  On  examination 
itang  titles  to  such  property. ttum  out  to  be  invalid; 
ounded  on  reclamation  inclusive.  It  appears  that  not 
a  equal  apportionment  of  the  earth  among  its  present 
ants  could  generate  a  legitimate  proprietorship.  We 
at  if  pushed  to  its  ultimate  conseouences  a  oaim  to 
ve  possession  of  the  soil  involves  a  landowning  despo- 
We  further  find  that  such  a  claim  is  constantly  demed 

enactments  of  our  lepfislaturc.  And  we  find,  lastly, 
le  theory  of  the  coheirship  of  all  men  to  the  soil  is 
ent  with  the  highest  dvihzation;  and  that,  however 
t  it  may  be  to  embody  that  theory  in  fact,  equity 

commands  it  to  be  done"  ("Social  Statics"), 
e  is  reason  to  suspect  that  the  inhabited  area,  which 
be  produced  by  labor,  will  eventually  be  distinguished 
sthing  which  may  not  be  privately  possest "  (Letter 
Timgs,"  Nov.  7,  i88s{). 

e  de  Laveleye  ("Primitive  Property"):  "The  general 
les  of  jtirists  commend  the  universal  custom  of  primi- 
itions.  which  reserved  to  the  tribe  the  collective 
hip  of  the  soil." 

ap  Nulty :  "  The  land  of  every  country  is  the  common 
;y  of  the  people  of  that  country." 
ard  Cobden :  "  I  warn  ministers,  and  I  warn  landowners 
9  aristocracy  of  this  country,  against  forcing  upon  the 
m  of  the  middle  and  industrial  classes  the  subject  of 
n.  For  great  as  I  believe  the  grievance  of  the  protect- 
tem,  mighty  as  I  consider  the  fraud  and  injustice  of 
n  laws,  I  verily  bdieve.  if  you  were  to  bring  forward 
tory  of  taxation  in  this  country  for  the  last  one  hun- 
d  Mty  years,  you  will  find  as  black  a  record  against  the 
ners  as  even  in  the  com  law  itself.  I  warn  them  against 

up  the  subject  of  taxation.  If  they  want  another 
ftt  the  death  of  this  one.  if  they  want  another  organi- 
and  a  motive,  then  let  them  force  the  middle  and 
ial  classes  to  understand  how  they  have  been  cheated, 
,  and  bamboozled." 

t  Allen  {Contemporary  Review,  May,  1889):   "Not  one 
'  square  inch  of  English  soil  remains  unclaimed  on 
the  landless  citizen  can  legally  lay  his  head,  without 
paying  tax  and  toll  to  somebody:  in  other 
wcnrds,   without   raving  a   part   of   his  own 
lioni     labor,  or  the  product  of  his  labor,  to  one  of 
the  squatting  and  tabooing  class  (the  land- 
lords), in  exchange  for  their  permission  (which 
in  withhold  if  they  choose)  merely  to  go  on  existing 
tie  ground  which  was  originally  common  to  all  alike, 

1  been  unjustly  seized  upon  (through  what  particular 
matters  httle)  by  the  ancestors  or  predecessors  of  the 
monopolists/' 

Gladstone  ("Speech  at  West  Otlder,"  Nov.  27,  1870): 
persons  who  possess  large  portions  of  the  earth's 
re  not  altogether  in  the  same  position  as  the  possessors 
t  personalty.  Personalty  does  not  impose  limitations 
action  and  industry  of  man  and  the  well-being  of  the 
nity  as  possession  of  land  does,  and  therefore  I  freely 
at  compulsory  expropriation  is  a  thing  which  is  ad- 
5,  and  even  sound  in  principle." 

eech  at  Hawarden,  '  Oct..  1889):  "I  fully  admit 
stated  it  long  ago  in  Midlothian,  and  I  say  it  now 
t  the  slightest  doubt — that  if  the  time  came  when  the 
nation  fotmd  that  the  land  should  be  nationalized, 
would  be  wise  to  do  it,  they  have  a  perfect  right  to 

oas  Otrlyle:  "The  notion  of  selling  for  certain  bits  of 
he  Iliad  of  Homer,  how  much  more  the  land  of  the 
Creator,  is  a  ridiculous  impossibility." 

Froude:  "Under  the  feudal  system  the  proprietor 
i  crown,  as  representing  Ike  nation',  while  the  subordi- 
nures  were  held  with  duties  attached  to  them,  and 
Me,  on  non-fulfilment,  to  forfeiture.** 
id  never  was  private  property  in  that  personal  sense 
h  we  speak  of  a  thing  as  our  own,  with  which  we  may 
"e  please." 

id,  properlv  speaking,  cannot  be  owned  by  any  man. 
igs  to  all  the  human  race." 

eric  Harrison  ("  Lecture  to  the  Edinburgh  Philosophic 
tion."  Jan..  1884):  "They  must  be  ready  to  act 
ancient  principle  of  the  English  law,  that  the  nation 
J  ultimate  owner  of  the  soil. 

aeatt  ("Discours  sur  I'Origine  de  I'ln^galit^  parmi  les 
Wt"  1753):  "The  first  man  who,  having  enclosed  a 
'  ground,  took  upon  himself  to  say,  'This  is  mine.' 
md  people  silly  enough  to  believe  him.  was  the  real 
r  of  avil  society.  How  many  crimes,  how  many  wars, 
my  murders,  how  much  misery  and  horror,  would  have 
iaf«d  the  human  race  if  some  one,  tearing  up  the  fence 
ing  in  the  ditch,  had  cried  out  to  his  fellows:  *Give  no 
)  this  impostor:  you  are  lost  if  you  forget  that  the 
e  belongs  to  aU,  Uie  land  to nomV'l 


Prof.  P.  W.  Newman:  "The  history  of  the  gradual,  stealthy, 
but  really  nefarious  revolution,  in  which  \Andlords,  by  thcar 
own  legislative  power  and  their  influence  over  lawyers, 
changed  themselves  into  \Andowners  needs  to  be  popularized.' 

Sir  Henry  Maine  ("Village  Communities*'):  ''The  terrible 
problem  of  pauperism  began  to  press  on  English  statesmen  as 
soon  as  the  old  English  cultivating  groups  (in  which  land 
was  collectively,  and  not  privately,  owned)  began  distinctly 
to  fall  to  pieces. ' 

John  Rusldn  ("Time  and  Tide"):  "Bodies  of  men,  land, 
water,  and  air  are  the  principle  of  those  things  which  are  not. 
and  which  it  is  criminal  to  consider  as,  personal  or  exchange- 
able property." 

The  Right  Hon,  John  Morley  ("Interview  at  Newcastle," 
Nov.,  1889):  "I  have  always  thought  our  fwefathers made 
a  great  mistake  when  they  did  not  reserve  the  minerals  to  the 
nation." 

("Speech  in  the  House  of  Commons,"  May  6,  1890):  "The 

fiuestion  of  the  unearned  increment  will  have  to  be  faced, 
t  is  unendurable  that  great  increments  which  have  been 
formed  by  the  industry  of  others  should  be  absorbed  by 
people  who  have  contributed  nothing  to  that  increase." 

Sir  William  Blackstone  ("Commentaries"):  "Accurately 
and  strictly  speaking,  there  is  no  foundation  in  nature  or  in 
natural  law  why  a  set  of  words  on  parchment  should  convey 
the  donainion  o!  land." 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson:  "While  another  man  has  no  land, 
my  tiue  to  mine,  your  title  to  yours,  is  at  once  vitiated." 

Judge  Hughes  ("Speech  at  Church  Congress,"  1888): 
"The  first  tmng  which  the  democracy  will  write  upon  the 
slate  will  be  the  nationalization  of  the  land." 

Alfred  Russd  Wallace  ("Malay  Archipelago,"  1868):  "We 
permit  absolute  possession  of  the  soil  of^our  country  with  no 
legal  rights  of  existence  on  the  soil  to  the  vast  majority  who 
do  not  possess  it.  A  great  landholder  may  legally  convert 
his  whole  property  into  a  forest  or  hunting  ground,  and  expel 
every  human  being  who  has  hitherto  lived  upon  it.  In  a 
thickly  populated  country  like  England,  where  almost  every 
acre  has  its  owner  and  occupier,  this  is  a  power  of  legally 
destroying  his  fellow  creatures:  and  that  such  a  power  should 
exist,  and  be  exercised  by  individuals,  in  however  small  a 
degree,  indicates  that  as  regards  true  social  science  we  are 
still  in  a  state  of  barbarism.* 

Adam  Smith  ("Wealth  of  Nations"}:  "The  rent  of  land, 
therefore,  considered  as  the  price  paid  tor  the  use  of  the  land, 
is  naturally  a  monopoly  price.  It  is  not  at  all  proportional 
to  what  the  landlord  may  have  laid  out  upon  tlie  improve- 
ment of  the  land,  or  to  what  he  can  afford  to  take;  but  to 
what  the  farmer  can  afford  to  give." 

John  Stuart  Mill  ("Principles  of  Political  Economy**): 
"The  essential  principle  of  property  being  to  assure  to  per- 
sons what  they  have  produced  by  their  labor  and  accumu- 
lated by  their  abstinence,  this  principle  cannot  apply  to 
what  is  not  the  produce  of  labor,  the  raw  material  of  the 
earth."  "  No  man  made  the  land;  it  is  the  original  inheritance 
of  the  whole  species."  "The  land  of  every  country  belongs 
to  the  people  of  that  country." 

General  Prands  Walker  ("  First  Lessons  in  Political  Econo- 
my"): "It  certainly  is  true  that  any  increase  in  the  rental 
value  or  selling  value  of  land  is  due  not  to  the  exertions  and 
sacrifices  of  the  owners  of  the  land,  but  to  the  exertions  and 
sacrifices  of  the  community.  It  is  certainly  true  that  eco- 
nonsic  rent  tends  to  increase  with  the  growth  ^  wealth  and 
population,  and  that  thus  a  larger  and  larger  share  of  the 
product  of  industry  tends  to  pass  into  the  hands  of  the 
owners  of  land,  not  because  they  have  done  more  for  so- 
ciety, but  because  society  has  greater  need  of  that  which  they 
control.** 

Prof.  Alfred  Marshall  ("Principles  of  Economics**):  "AH- 
writers  on  economics  are  compelled  to  make  a  distinction 
between  land  and  other  things.* 

Rbpbrbncbs:  For  the  history  of  land  tenures,  see  De  Lave- 
Icye's  Primitive  Property:  Maine's  Early  History  of  Institu- 
tions: Fustil  de  Omlange  s  Origin  of  Property  in  Land  (tr.); 
S.  W.  Thackeray's  The  Land  and  the  Community;  J.  S. 
Mill's  Political  Economy  (chaps,  on  land).  For  the  various 
views  to-day  as  to  land,  see  F.  A.  Walker's  Latid  and  Its 
Rent,  1883;  Henry  George's  Progress  and  Poverty  and  other 
writings;  A.  R.  Wallace's  Land  Naiionalizatton:  Henry 
George.  Jr.,  The  Menace  of  Privilege  (190c);  W.  H.  Daw- 
son, The  unearned  Increment  (1S90):  '^-  G-  Shearman, 
Natural  Taxation  (189s);  W.  H.  Malloch,  Progress  from 
Property;  John  Raie,  Contemporary  Socialism  (3d  ed., 
chap,  xii.);  G.  L.  Bolen.  Getting  a  Living  (chap,  i.);  PoUti- 
cal  Science  Quarterly,  vi.,  625;  Quarterly  Journal  of  Eco- 
nomics (v.,  357  and  494.  and  vii.,  433). 

LAND  BANKS.  See  Building  and  Loan  As- 
sociations; Cooperative  Banks. 

LAND  LAW  REFORM  ASSOCIATION:  This 
society  is  the  successor  of  the  Land  Tenure  Re- 
form Association,  fotuided  more  than  thirty  years 
ago,  of  which  John  Stuart  Mill  was  president. 
It  comprizes  two  associations:   The  Leasehold 


Land  Nationalization 
Land  Restoration 
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Enfranchisement  Association,  founded  in  1883, 
and  the  Free  Land  League,  founded  in  1885, 
An  amalgamation  of  these  two  bodies  took  place 
in  1896.  In  1897  an  investigation  was  under- 
taken into  the  condition  of  the  cottages  in  the 
villages  of  England  and  Wales.  The  association 
holds  conferences  and  issues  tracts.  President, 
Sir  Walter  Foster,  M.P.;  Organizing  Secretary, 
C.  E.  Hecht,  21  John  Street,  Adelphi^  London, 
W.C. 

LAWp  NATIONALIZATIOH:  The  substitution 
of  national  for  private  ownership  of  land  is  a 
scheme  of  general  economic  and  social  reform. 
It  is  not  merely  a  sectional  change  or  remedy 
for  a  particular  grievance,  but  is  claimed  as  a 
measure  of  wide,  even  universal,  significance. 
It  is  primarily  an  economic  reform,  securing  a 
more  er[uitable  distribution  and  an  increased 
production  of  wealth.  Attainment  of  this  end 
implies  solution  of  the  chief  modem  social  prob- 
lems. 

According  to  the  land  nationalization  theory, 
the  evils  popularly  attributed  to  competition 
are  really  due  to  competition  in  connection  with  a 
faulty  system  of  land  tenure*  Private  owner- 
ship, the  basis  of  the  land  systems  of  the  coun- 
tries otherwise  most  advanced,  is  unsuited  to 
modem  conditions.  It  is  inconsistent  with  the 
best  use  of  land,  as  it  imposes  public  burdens 
upon  those  who  carry  on  the  work  of  the  worlds 
while  exempting  those  who  merely  charge  for  the 
use  of  natural  opportunities;  and  it  especially 
favors  those  who  keep  land  wholly  or  partially 
idle,  impeding  present  production  for  possible 
future  gain  to  themselves.  This  system  is  re- 
garded as  the  chief  cause  of  difficulty' in  obtaining 
remunerative  employment.  That  there  should 
be  a  floating  body  of  unemployed,  tending  to  be- 
come unemployable,  is  unnatural  and  perplexing 
in  the  present  stage  of  knowledge  and  mechanic- 
al efficiency.  Private  ownership  of  land,  thus 
directly  injurious  to  labor »  is  also  obstructive 
to  the  most  profitable  employment  of  capital- — 
using  the  term  in  its  proper  significance  as  an  aid 
to  production. 

Advocates  of  land  nationalization  hold  that 
the  only  satisfactory  course  is  to  abolish  private 
ownership,  all  land  becoming  vested  in  the  com- 
munity, as  represented  by  the  State.  (The 
character  of  the  State  will  be  materially  altered 
in  consequence,  in  the  direction  of  conformity 
with  the  common  w^elfare.) 

All  persons  occupying  land  would  do  so  as 

state  tenants,  with  security  of  possession  subject 

to  payment  of  the  annual  value.     This,  like  all 

values,  would  still  depend  upon  com* 

8oopt       petition,    the    business    of    officials 

»  iimi    txeirig  to  estimate  its  amount. 

The  character  of  competition  for 
land  would  alter;  no  person  would 
have  any  inducement  to  take  more  than  he 
required  for  use,  to  bold  for  a  possible  rise  in  value. 
The  tendency  would  be  to  take  the  least  quantity 
convenient,  mstead  of,  as  now,  the  most  he  can 
get.  (The  advantage  in  a  **new*'  settlement  is 
easily  realized.)  The  objection  of  a  possible 
"corner'*  in  land  has  been  suggested;  but  any 
combination  to  render  it  scarce  would  raise 
values  against  itself  as  much  as  against  others. 

The  change  proposed  is  obviously  a  great  move- 
ment toward  equality  of  opportunity,  though  its 
full  significance  is  only  grasped  by  study  and 
examination. 
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It  appears  late  in  the  history  of  civilisation  to 
devise  a  land  system  upon  scientific  principles; 
this  is  probably  because  of  the  complex  and 
elusive  nature  of  economic  problems.  So  the 
reforms  advocated  have  hitherto  been  chiefly 
based  upon  private  ownership — itself  the  cause 
of  the  need  for  reform. 

The  ideal  of  reformers  was  long  that  of  widelv 
diffused  private  ownership,  whici 
naturally  appeals  to  an  energetic 
people  suffering  through  "great 
estates. '*  It  is  advisable  to  slightly 
compare  land  nationalization  pro- 
posals with  the  ideals  which  they  are 
displacing;  but  a  thorough  comparison  would 
occupy  much  space. 

At  Its  best,  small  ownership  has  a  tendency  to 
render  a  nation  non-progressive.  Even  regarded 
as  a  system  it  lacks  stability.  The  small  owner 
is  tempted  to  mortgage,  to  obtain  more  working 
capital,  and  even,  with  the  same  object,  to  scB 
his  property  and  continue  in  occupation  as  tenant. 
This  is  rendered  possible  because  land  fetches  a 
higher  price  than  other  investments  yielding  the 
same  income.  It  is  for  many  reasons  a  favorite 
investment.  It  confers  power  and  social  dis^ 
tinction  (particularly  in  Great  Britain);  its 
owners  form  an  influential  class,  successful  in 
obtaining  privileges,  including  exemption  from 
taxation;  and  there  is  always  hope  of  increase 
in  value.  It  becomes  preeminently  an  invest- 
ment for  the  rich ;  the  relationship  of  landlord  and 
tenant  is  assured,  and  its  persistent  development 
leads  its  advocates  to  claim  it  as  the  natural 
order,  while  its  opponents  are  driven  to  artsfidal 
means  of  promotmg  subdivision. 

Systems  based  upon  private  ownership,  how- 
ever subdivided,  of  land,  have  the  evident  defect 
that  the  idle  or  improvident  may  sell  their  in- 
terest  and  live  temporarily  on  the  proceeds. 
Thus  there  is  a  reversion  to  inequality »  a  tend- 
ency to  establish  an  idle  wealthy  and  an  idle 
fmuper  class,  both  supported  by  others.  Legis- 
ation  restricting  sale  or  mortgage,  or  guarantee- 
ing possession  of  the  homestead,  creates  new 
difficulties  and  frauds. 

Under  land  nationalization  these  difficulties 
simply  do  not  arise;  the  occupier  has  no  salable 
interest  other  than  in  improvements,  yet  is 
placed  in  a  better  position,  where  it  becomes 
easier  to  do  right  and  less  tempting  to  do  wrong 
Land  nationalization  cannot  properly  be  de- 
fined as  either  Socialist  or  individualist.  With  the 
ideal  exprest  by  "  the  utmost  freedom  for  every 
one,  consistent  with  not  infringing  the  equal  free- 
dom of  others/'  land  nationalization  is  completely 
in  accord.  Although  liberahsm,  the  political  ex- 
pression of  the  idea  of  equal  freedom,  long  favored 
private  ownership,  tempered  by  diffusion,  it 
was  rather  as  an  expedient  than  an  ideal,  no 
better  plan  being  recognized  as  practical.  Failure 
of  this  system  in  working  is  responsible  for  most 
of  the  attacks  upon  hberalism  and  individualism, 
with  special  reference  to  what  has  been  called  the 
' '  Manchester  School  of  Pohtical  Econ- 
omy." 

Through  the  influence  €>£  Henry 
George  and  others,  the  subject  is  now 
better  understood ;  the  liberal  attitude 
with  regard  to  land  has  become  modi- 
fied, and  is  still  progressing,  **Free  Trade  in 
Land"  (freedom  to  buy  and  sell)  has  declined, 
and  land  nationalization  principles,  expouodjed 
by  the  great  individualist  philosopher,  Herbert 
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THE    ENCYCLOPEDIA    OP   SOCIAL   REFORM 


Land  Hationalizfttioii 
Land  Restoration 


2er,  in  "Social  Statics,"  have  gained  accept- 

ou^h  land  nationalization  is  not  essentially 
listic,  Socialists  advocate  it  as  part  of  their 
"am,  it  being  fully  recognized  that  their 
'  proposals  would  be  useless  without  it. 
nany  Socialists  could  hardly  be  called  land 
nalizers,  they  having  little  idea  of  the  prob- 
working  of  the  system,  or  belief  in  social 
^vement  short  of,  complete  state  organiza- 
rf  industry. 

ad  nationalization  leaves  untouched  the 
ion  of  competitive  versus  state  industry, 
rmits  the  best  working  of  both  systems,  and 
tates  such  changes  between  the  two  as  may 
und  expedient,  thus  favoring  the  evolution 
'mixed  organization,  such  as  will  probably 
suit  human  needs.  Geo.  Crosobr. 

ND  NATIONALIZATION  SOCIETY,  THE: 

society  was  founded  in  1881,  as  a  result  of 
KX>k  "Land  Nationalisation:  its  Necessity 
Its  Aims."  by  Dr.  Alfred  Russel  Wallace, 
known  as  contemporary  with  Darwin  in 
action  with  the  doctrine  of  natural  selection, 
kuthor  of  several  popular  works.  By  a  coin- 
ce  he  was  also  contemporary  with  Henry 
^  in  important  work  in  social  science.  He 
ed  that  private  ownership  of  land  was  con- 
to  justice  and  expediency.  He  advocated 
•ulsory  State  purchase,  with  preference  for 
lent  by  terminable  annuities,  thus  striking 
le  custom  of  perpetual  bequest,  which  he 
ong  regarded  as  mischievous, 
e  influence  of  Henry  George's  views  caused 
ision  in  the  movement,  some  persons  favor- 
axation  of  land  values  but  opposing  direct 
•ensation. 

r  many  years  the  society  did  much  to  popu- 
:  the  idea  of  public  ownership,  at  first  with- 
much  support  from  practical  politicians, 
regarded  its  jpolicy  with  timidity.  The 
:  of  the  land  of  6reat  Britain  is  an  unknown 
tity;  there  is  no  annual  taxation  of  land 
s,  and  no  separate  valuation.  Unoccupied 
is  not  assessed,  and  occupied  land  chiefly 
>portion  to  improvements.  There  was  a  fear 
rchase  at  inflated  prices,  leading  to  increased 
ion.  The  enormous  prices  obtained  for 
c  purchases  of  land  under  compulsion  acted 
raming  against  larger  operations ;  though  one 
;  of  limd  nationalization  proposals  is  t}iat 
can  be  effected  by  instalments.  But  atten- 
>egan  to  be  given  to  the  principle  of  imposing 
rate  taxation  upon  the  value  of  land  as  de- 
I  by  owners,  sucn  value  being  taken  as  the 
at  which  the  State  might  purchase  if  it 
h1  ;  this  tending  to  secure  correct  returns.  A 
nbodying  this  principle  was  introduced  into 
iment  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Logan  in  1904,  and  by 
[acNamara  in  1905  and  1906;  but.  with  the 
back  of  not  being  a  government  measure,  it 
lot  become  law,  though  well  supported. 
eas,  a  few  years  ago.  it  was  diflicult  to  get 
3ers  of  Parliament  to  support  the  principle 
blic  ownership,  there  are  now  seventy  who 
dee-presidents  of  the  society,  and  many 
s  who  favor  its  proposals.  A  Public  Land- 
rship  Committee  has  just  been  formed 
I,  1906)  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  support 

may  be  remarked  that  Herbert  Ss>encer  never  with- 
lia  advocacy  of  the  principle,  though  he  later  wrote 
t  what  he  re^ard^d  fts  ft  dan^  of  prematurely  forcing 


of  the  movement  and  to  watch  other  legislation 
in  its  interest.  There  are  already  120  members. 
It  is  not  intended  to  exaggerate  the  progress  of 
the  movement,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that 
many  of  its  supporters  do  not  realize  the  indirect 
benefits  involved  in  it,  and  do  not  necessarily 

five  it  the  first  place  as  regards  its  importance, 
urther,  the  Land  Nationsdization  Society's  in- 
come has  seldom  reached  £1,000,  a  very  small 
amount  for  what  has  been  done,  and  especially 
for  what  needs  doing.  In  these  matters,  how- 
ever, improvement  may  reasonably  be  expected. 

The  principle  of  national  ownership  of  land  is 
embodied  in  an  important  (government)  measure, 
the  Small  Holdings  Bill,  now  0^7*  1907)  before 
Parliament.  This  proposes  to  give  local  authori- 
ties power  to  purcnase  land  by  compulsion,  to 
retain  the  ownership  of  such  land,  to  ejipend 
capital  in  improvements,  and  to  let  as  small  hold- 
ings, i.  e.,  farms  of  five  to  fifty  acres.  Tho  the 
measure  is  of  limited  application,  it  contrasts  most 
favorably  with  the  plan  under  which  the  land  of 
Ireland  is  being  converted  into  small  freeholds, 
at  great  cost  to  the  British  taxpayer,  and  with 
considerable  economic  disturbance. 

There  is  also  a  bill  for  the  separate  valuation  of 
land  in  Scotland,  which  should  be  followed  by  a 
similar  measure  relating  to  the  rest  of  the  United 
Kinc^dom,  and,  later,  by  a  reform  of  the  system  of 
local  taxation  and  other  important  changes. 

The  secretary  of  the  society  is  Mr.  Joseph 
Hyder,  and  the  office  at  43  a  Strand,  London, 
W.  C.  Geo.  Crosobr. 

LAND  RESTORATION  LBAGUE,  THE  ENG- 
LISH ^since  1902  The  English  League  for  Taxa- 
tion oi  Land  Values):  Formed  in  1883,  as  ^e 
Land  Reform  Union,  to  advocate  the  principles 
of  Henry  Geor^^e's  "Progress  and  Foverty." 
Among  the  earliest  members  were  Miss  Helen 
Taylor,  the  Rev.  Stewart  Headlam,  William 
Saunders,  J.  L.  Jo3mes  (late  one  of  the  masters  in 
Eton  College),  Professor  Symes  (Nottingham), 
Minor-Canon  Shuttleworth,  G.  B.  Shaw,  S.  Olivier, 
Rev.  P.  H.  Wicksteed,  etc.  From  the  first  the 
new  society  entered  on  its  campaign  with  marked 
vigor  and  success.  A  number  of  leaflets  were 
issued,  including  a  summary  of  the  argument  of 
Herbert  Spencer's  famous  ninth  chapter  of 
"Social  Statics,"  the  accuracy  of  which,  after 
more  than  ten  years  of  uninterrupted  publication, 
was  later  violently  impugned  by  Mr.  Spencer 
and  vigorously  and  successfully  defended  oy  the 
league  in  the  public  press.  A  monthly  paper, 
The  Christian  ^ocio/ts/,  was  foimded  by  members 
of  the  committee  of  the  new  society,  and  a  guar- 
anty ftmd  raised  for  an  extended  "Henry  George 
campaign."  Mr.  George  visited  England  and 
addrest  large  meetings  m  London  and  the  prin- 
cipal provincial  towns.  At  the  first  annual  meet- 
ing (May,  1884)  the  name  of  the  society  was 
changed  to  "English  Land  Restoration  League." 
A  manifesto  drafted  by  Henry  George  was  issued 
and  the  league  settled  down  to  its  long  siege  of  the 
citadel  of  landlordism.  The  history  of  uie  next 
few  years  is  an  tmbroken  record  of  great  activity 
— lectures  without  ntimber  in  the  London  clubs, 
meetings  in  town  halls,  open-air  meetings  in  the 
parks  and  open  spaces,  conferences  on  the  land 
question,  newspaper  correspondence,  a  volumi- 
nous output  of  leaflets  and  pamphlets,  an  occar 
sional  "Henry  George  campaign,  Mr.  Frederick 
Verender  being  its  active  secretary.  The  league 
ba$  taken  an  active  part  in  all  the  parliamentary 
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'j^n*.^  ',f  .>/.»r  n/  :»n  ^r^^tr^ir'.  .n  ^iwvi  'vw^~  itiri 
^/'tr'.n/  itn/  '^^r  '.it/.c  v#  i^nrl  An  4h^tr;ict 
if  ^/»«rk^  /'•-'tr*  na  /**  '•laf/V/'I  *in^-«  ;iirh  '.ransfftr.  nr> 

^^■/hirrt^ia.   ^n*-!    ^i'nt.;ifi<',.    ■wh'^r^   the   yy*^-'^^^   '^^^^ 
>./»An   jr»   m*»   f^-^r  rri;in/   /".'if;  anrl    virh  ijni/ervil 
■•.t|/ //»■■,•:    h;m  r,^/Tj  in  /'^n^^'l  V»  rr.r/^.t  •.h:<;  ^"il. 
Thf  */■■.♦/* r..  j.r*',  './J/*^  Vr.sit  an/  ;an''I''/'.vner  may 

»il//«    M«-.    '^  ',/T/-n<'/'    '*f    tifir    *r,    *,y,r    ;;irr!    tranriffir 

»/,  fri'»  ■'.;»»  mf:i/ M^#ri  /"^f  th^  r^'pfi  ;*.r;ir.  'vKo  fitX^  in 
J»/»Vi:i!f  'rf  ^^o  •;*;iJ/'.  rria/  h;i /**  hr;  lanrl  r*'.'/\\^ t^r^A 
►/.  iiirn  ,w  ff-*/ur-r,  ;in«-t  rrt;i/  Tfrp.\;f.  ffiTn  tY,t:  otT.rft 
.1  '/^rfif,/  if/'  */,  f.rii^  f-rt-rf.  This  rfy/.itnit.'ion 
'/\  ft--'  htrn  .ir»  jri'l/- f/^;i-;iKlr  »,iMr  .  an*"!  if  hft  wi'-;hr:'^  Vj 
t/^ll.  ^^  t'l  n'rt.  nr/rvmsir/  f/'/r  h:.'ri  t/*  hr;i/>i  hr;  titlft 
>ir.y^^j/l  fh"  '»!»/•  r' {^):tr;if,i<'»r»  >n  fhrr  lanrl  transfer 
offi//«  'rh/«  /r, // rnrnrnh  j^iiarant/r/**;  that  titlft. 
fn  '■•♦•»*  'rf  4Jik.  \\r  \\\\i.  t,\\\.  a  -iirnpl/r  rn^mrifan^liim 
/.f  Mir.  ^^.■l^l-•.f'•■r .  f ».»-;,  /vif.h  hi'*  -'/•rtifirat/?.  i-*  t^ikftn 
»/»  Ml/'  r/'tf»''.fr,ir  'I  h/-  f.ran-;f/T  i-?  th^^n  f.xxXjf.TfA 
ifji'rfi  Ml/,  r'/i  Jr.ir'^  Ui/»W  ariM  pj[^*ti  thf:  r;/^rt.ifir.At/:, 
ifi'l  Ml/,  frin-.f/r  k  .1/ '/»rri{  Ji'-«h''/l.  '\\\f.  \A\X<\\iV^'.V 
h***-  ri/r^f  ffi/  in'1/f/ .mil.)/*  f.iMr  wif.h  tyi/r  ^OVftm- 
ffp/.fif  j/tir»f:ifi»y  ff.  v<  \\\t'  rtyrJrntinn  t.hat  trans- 
f/.r.i  Ml/.  MM/  n/»f,  Mi/-  filliri(/  out.  of  t.hfr  TtU'TfiOTHtX' 
'liffri  'ff  Jrf»ri:f/r,   n/»r  v;i;/nirij{  .'iny  (t:T\.\\\(.:\,^jf.. 

fiAWf>R,     KKfKffKrrH     AfJlKRT:      fVrrrnan 

|thilfi^-/f|>h/-r  iMi'I  / 'oiifiinjL;f..  I»#-:I,  knr>wn  a%  thr 
fiiiMii.r  #if  '"Ml/-  Ifinf/iry  of  MaU-rialisfn,"  He 
•"I.)  U.ffp  fi»  W.iWl,  iM-.if  VnAmyrn,  WrirtUtrnfjcr^, 
in  li*.!^.  L:hi<li"l  tii  /iirifh  anrl  hotifi;  was  in- 
•■MM't«tr  fit  Mi«^  tfyiMiiJiicitiifi  in  i'iAttyjw,  iH^2-55; 
|.ri  ''it  fli.f/  ril  lit  Itonn.  fK>;6  ^H;  profrsK^ir  of 
|.liiliii!<i|ihv  lit   /iiiMh,  iK'//i  '/{.anrl  at  Marbiirff, 

» « / 1    /  -. 

ili.i  I  ml  if  If  111  riMfrr  lH-)»Miti  in  1X62  at  Dtiisbtirjif 
-Mtii'ti  tli«'  luhfNil  iiitlhiif itirM  warnrrl  inslnicUirs 
}ii  Mift  ^fviitiiit<;iiiiii  f  roll  I  l.ikin);  any  artivc  or  even 
|itiii»ivn  |iiii  t  III  |i(ililir<:  l.;in>;r  callri I  a  nirrtin^ 
fif  liii  I  filliMOMifA:  jiikI  fIrcl.'iriMl  that  this  "adnio- 
nil  inn  nr»M|  imt  U«  hrnlril  "  Ilr  Ji.'ul  t<»  loavc 
lini'ilMMi:.  Ihi!  rontinuiMl  hi«  (»|)iK»siti<»n  to  His- 
ntrtirl,  liiilh  hy  wiml  and  prn.  In  iK6.|  hi*  was 
•i|iM'lr«!  <i  riiiiiinitlrr.  wilh  Hrhrl  ami  Ilirsch.  to 
iii|iir«:rnl  Mir  I.hImu  Uriinn  In  iH'>S  *"'  warned 
Mm  wniUini:  mm  JiK'itnst  the  toiirhinKS  of  Lassalle 
nnd  luB  ronfuVrM. 


".'.leir  -^raze  for  ^nfirTannn  : 
h«  -jer^une  tis«;asteei  -rrtii 
■»<5nt  v>  ITinterrfaar. 

thit  ukxne  Time  :n  the  _ 
"ih^  L^?nrjcrat:c  Parry  and.  ssn^sc 
a  .nfr.vjurm  ot  '.he  ''■***'*"""^' 
v>  The  '^artLaiity  ot  :iie  Swisb  oeotile  air 
-inrni;  ".he  rranco-Pmsnaa  War  3X  idTP-yi.  k 
herame  '•mhittererL  and  ao^adaiied.  7"^*'^^  iv- 
^•'er.  ?:>  -vas  author  of  "Die  Ai  fw  in  rfrigr  ■ 
ihrfir  Btviesitan^  fur  'le^feuwaiL  and  ^nkmife" 
r<46r  J  ire.  Mill's  Aasichnen  nbcr  die  Snaih 
Frac^e  '  : ^rin  "History  or  XaxesiafiBix."  ztfi. 
"  Lni^sche  .TT^adiea  '  appeased,  posc&iiinainir  ■ 
;  ^ '  7  H  .K  '  H'jitcry  ot  jCaterialxanL ' '  wai  bqpe 
anrt  ^.ijhiisheri  ji  one  year.     He  died  fn.  x^j. 


LA9&TIil6E9:  The  nsreod  ot  a  cumuiuu.  la- 
Ti^kspt  -ArtnA  of  the  most  ixnpartancaf  sDcxalfKnxi 
Latin  v%A  once  invariably  the  universal  lai^uage 
anri  :.H  Vj-day  :n  Latin  'Countries  and  xn  the  Rooua 
CathTitir  Church.  Later.  French  became  to  sue 
<^xtent  the  lan^ia^^  ot  international  diplomacr. 
To-^ay  EnffiiRh  in  much  the  moat  widely 
of  exLstin)^  languai^ea. 


iflot^ 


EnttlUh .     . . 
Frmch . .  . 
German 

Italian 

Spanish 

fti]A<<;tan    .    . 


2o.5M.aoo 

zjd.oi 

BO.OOO 

ra-7 

JO.S 

i;.4faaoo   . 

S3.« 

ao.ooo 

>9-4 

IX.6 

lo.jao.ooo  : 

83.« 

aa.oao 

«».7 

kS.4 

rf.oro.ooo 

38.01 

90.000 

«?:f 

1.4 

2fi.zoa.aaa 

4S.« 

BO.OOO 

lO.O 

TxAa.ooo 

14.01 

90.000 

4.7 

JI 

30.770.000 

80.01 

90.000 

19. 0 

I7.I 

I  Molhall'!!  otixnatc. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  at  developiiig 
or  creating  a  new  international  language.  By 
far  the  most  successful  of  these  is  now  Esperanto, 
the  invention  of  Dr.  Zamenhof,  of  Warsaw,  who 
in  1887  published  a  brochtuv,  "An  Internationa] 
Lanjfuage,  by  Dr.  Esperanto."  At  first  little 
success  rewarded  him,  but  since  1897  itsprogress 
haA  been  rapid  and  uninterrupted.  There  are 
now  about  three  hundred  groups,  situated  in  all 
parts  of  the  world,  forming  centers  of  active  pxop- 
afranda. 

'It  has  over  twenty  journals  and  tnngarinfs 
which  circulate  in  every  civilized  country. 

The  distinguishing  feature  of  Esperanto  is  its 
simplicity.  The  grammar  is  free  from  inegn- 
laritics,  and  the  number  of  grammatical  forms 
has  been  reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  vocabu- 
lary consists  of  some  3.000  international  nx>ts. 
but  from  each  root  a  large  number  of  additional 
words  can  be  formed  by  means  of  prefixes  and 
suffixes.  The  alphabet  consists  of  a 8  letteis 
which  have  an  invariable  sound.  The  language 
is  thus  easy  to  learn  and  has  been  used  at  fnter* 
national  congresses,  notably  at  the  Congress  of 
Christian  Endeavorers  in  1906.  A  World  Espe- 
ranto Congress  was  held  at  Cambridge,  England, 
in  1907. 

LANSBURY,  GEORGE:  Member  of  the 
British  Poor  Law  Commission;  bom  1859  at 
Hale  worth.  Suffolk.  Passed  most  of  his  life  in 
East  London  in  the  coal  trade,  later  in  veneer 
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where  he  is  now  a  partner.  He  was  a 
*T  and  honorary  secretary  of  the  Bow  and 
ij  Liberal  and"^  Radical  Association  for  a 
tune,  and  joined  the  Social  Democratic 
ition  in  1892.  He  was  elected  Guardian  in 
,  and  borough  councilor  in  1903.  He  has 
ted  Walworth,  Bow,  and  Bromley,  and 
isbrough  for  Parliament,  as  a  candidate  of 
cial  Democratic  Federation,  the  Independ- 
bor  Party.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Koval 
ission  on  I'oor-Laws,  also  of  the  Central  Cn- 
irment  Body,  and  chairman  of  the  Working 
es  Committee.  He  established  the  first 
colony  at  Hollesley  Bay,  Suffolk,  and  was 
r  instrumental  in  the  establishment  of  the 
3or-law  colony  at  Laindon,  Essex.     His  in- 

in  all  kinds  of  philanthropic  endeavors  is 
^sted  through  membership  in  Independent 
Party,  Christian  Social  Union,  and  by  being 
rer  of  the  Poplar  Labor  Representation 
ittee.  Address:  103  St.  Stephen's  Road, 
E.  London. 

SALLE,  FERDIHAHD:  German  Socialist 
;  bom  in  1825  at  Breslau,  Germany,  of 
ly  Jewish  parentage.  He  studied  at  Breslau 
M-lm,  devoting  himself  to  philosophy .  Hum- 
caUed  him  Das  Wunderkind.  Savignv 
his  "  Das  System  der  crworbenen  Rechte 
I  "the  ablest  legal  book  since  the  sixteenth 
y."  At  Berlin,  Lassalle,  becoming  a  great 
te,  in  1 84 J  met  the  Countess  Iiatzreldt, 
or  some  eight  years  defended  her  cause 
thirty-six  tribunals  on  a  question  of  prop- 
In  the  Revolution  of  1848,  as  an  ardent 
lican,  he  was  indicted  for  treason  at  Dus- 
f,  and  imprisoned  six  months.  On  coming 
prison,  he  devoted  himself  to  literary  and 
ophical  work,  living,  however,  completely 
oan  of  the  world.  In  1854  the  Hatzfeldt 
was  settled,  and  Lassalle  gave  himself  to 
impletion  of  his  **Die  Philosophic  Herak- 
des  Dunkeln  von  Ephesus,"  which  he  pub- 
in  1858.  He  was  now  to  enter  on  his  Social- 
reer.  Having  lectured  on  constitutional 
s,  Lassalle  was  invited  to  lecture,  on  April 
62,  before  an  Artizans*  Association  in  fier- 
[t  has  been  called  the  birthday  of  German 
sm.  He  traced  philosophically  and  his- 
Uy  the  development  of  the  State  and  of 
jr,  and  argued  that  as  the  French  Revolu- 
reed  the  third  estate,  so  the  Revolution 
meant  the  freedom  of  the  fourth  estate, 
the  lecture  was  printed,  the  whole  edition 
GO  copies  was  seized,  and  Lassalle  prose- 
for  incendiary  utterances.  He  defended 
If,  appealing  to  science,  but  was  condemned 
f  a  nne.  Lassalle  then  threw  himself  into 
agitation  of  every  kind.  He  corresponded 
flodbertus  (q.  v.),  but  could  not  draw  that 
opher  from  his  books.  In  1863  the  Leip- 
Torkingman's  Association  was  imdecided 
icr  to  follow  the  cooperative  movement  of 
ee-Delitzsch  (see  Coopbrativb  Banks)  or  a 
ntdical'  social  policy.  It  now  wrote  Las- 
calling  on  him  to  outline  a  policy;  and  he 
>  in  an  "Open  Letter,"  wnich  has  been 
called  the  charter  of  German  social- 
i|^^  ism.  Lassalle  advocated  the  forma- 
^^  tion  of  cooperative  societies  with 
^  state  aid.  He  was  invited  to  appear, 
together  with  Schulze-Delitzsch,  be- 
lie Leipsic  workmen,  to  advocate  their  re- 
ve  plans .    Schulze-Delitzsch  did  not  appear, 


but  lassalle  did;  1,300  delegates  were  present. 
Lassalle  deHvered  two  addre^es,  and  after  forty 
dek^tes  bad  left  the  hall  cheering  for  Sdhoke- 
Delitzsch,  the  rest  voted  for  Lassalle,  400  to  t. 
This  led  to  the  oiganization.  May  23,  186^.  in 
Leipsic,  of  the  All^meiner  Deutscher  Ari)e]ter- 
verein  (Universal  German  Workingman's  Asso- 
ciation), which  was  destined  to  grow  into  the 
Social  Dembcratic  Party  of  Germany.  Into 
this  movement  Lassalle  put  all  his  energy.  The 
apathy  of  the  working  men  was  his  cnief  ob- 
stacle, but  he  succeeded  in  rousing  them.  He 
made  speech  after  speech,  wrote  tract  after  tract, 
held  meeting  after  meeting.  All  the  time  hSs 
was  fighting  in  the  courts  prosecution  after 
prosecution,  defending  himself,  and  usually  win- 
ning. Berlin,  Leipsic,  Frankfort,  and  the  in- 
dustrial centers  on  the  Rhine  were  the  chief 
scenes  of  his  activity.  His  greatest  success  was 
on  the  Rhine,  where,  in  the  sununer  of  1863  and 
1864,  his  travels  as  missionary  of  the  new  gospel 
resembled  a  triumphal  procession.  He  claimed 
that  he  had  converted  the  king,  Bismarck,  and 
Bishop  von  Ketteler,  of  Ma^ence  (q.  v.).  Bis- 
marck certainly  received  this  remarkable  man 
into  his  friendship,  a  friendship  which  may  be 
regarded  as  historic  because  ot  its  political  re- 
sults.    (See  Bismarck;  Germany.) 

The  task  of  winning  Berlin  over  seemed  an 
ixnpossible  one;  but  Lassalle  loved  difficulties. 
"Berlin  must  be  mine,"  he  wrote,  "before  six 
months  are  passed.  I  will  invest  it.  Let  me 
only  have  200  working  men  and  I  shall  have 
2,000,  and  soon  the  whole  of  them."  Already 
he  haid  prepared  the  way  for  operations  by  the 
circulation  of  16,000  copies  of  an  "Address  to  the 
Working  Men  of  Berlin,"  in  which  he  endeav- 
ored to  show  that  the  Progressists  were  unman- 
ning the  artizan;  he  also  sought  support  for  his 
Productive  Associations.  Two  principal  fac- 
tors played  against  Lassalle's  prospects  of  suc- 
cess m  Berlin.  The  one  was  tne  predominance 
of  the  Progressist  Party,  which  controlled  the 

{>ress,  and  the  other  was  the  hostility  of  the  po- 
ice.  It  is  not  a  Uttle  singular  that  Lassalle  was 
perpetually  being  denounced  as  a  tool  of  the 
reaction,  while  at  the  same  time  the  emissaries 
of  the  law  were  ever  dogging  his  steps  and 
serving  him  with  indictments  for  high  treason. 

At  the  end  of  June  Lassalle  was  compeUed  to 
recruit  his  strength  in  Switzerland,  and  he  re- 
mained absent  from  the  scene  of  agitation  until 
September. 

The  association  did  not  make  the  progress 
which  Lassalle  had  expected.  In  August,  when 
it  had  existed  a  quarter  of  a  year,  the  members 
only  numbered  between  900  and  1,000,  Ham- 
burg and  Harburg  having  together  230;  Elber- 
feld,  223;  and  Leipsic,  150,  while  Berlin  had 
only  20.  Lassalle  nad  already  shown  that  he 
was  discouraged,  but  he  urged  his  followers  to 
fresh  energy.  During  the  winter  of  1863-64 
Lassalle's  time  was  divided  between  the  work 
of  his  association  and  an  extensive  series  of  dis- 
putes with  law  courts  and  official  bodies.  In 
Jan.,  1864,  he  produced  a  volume  of  nearly 
300  pages  against  Schulze-Delitzsch,  in  tone  un- 
dignified, sometimes  coarse,  yet  always  strong. 
But  Lassalle's  main  work  was  for  the  associa- 
tion. In  Aug.,  1864,  however,  he  went  for  a 
vacation  to  Switzerland,  and  found  there  a 
Fr&ulein  von  Donnegis,  whom  he  had  met  pre- 
viously; they  became  betrothed.  As  she  was 
induced  by  her  parents  to  reject  him,  he  fought 
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a  duel  over  her  aud  was  wounded,  and  died 
the  night  of  Aug.  30-31.  He  was  buried,  amid 
the  universal  lamentations  of  the  working  men» 
in  the  Jewish  cemetery  at  Breslau.  The  Count- 
ess Hatzfeldt  was  at  his  side  when  he  died,  and 
continued  to  aid  the  association  after  his  death. 
There  was  some  division,  but  the  association 
grew  till  it  joined  the  movement  organized  by 
Marx»  and  with  it  formed  the  Social  Democratic 
Party  of  modem  Gennany. 

But  his  death  in  itself  worked  for  socialism. 
It  created  the  greatest  interest.  Heine  called 
htm  the  Messiah  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
The  people  called  him  the  Father  of  Social 
Democracy,  Until  Lassalle  entered  pubHc  life 
the  working  classes  had  been  without  organi- 
zation, and  had  wandered  about  like  sheep 
without  a  shepherd-  Thus  the  more  advanced 
organiitations  which  followed  the  Universal  Asso- 
ciation owe  their  existence  and  success  largely 
to  his  almost  unaided  exertions. 

Lassalle  did  not  lay  claim  to  any  special  orig- 
inality as  a  socialistic  thinker,  nor  did  he  pub- 
lish any  systematic  statement  of  his  views. 
His  aim  was  not  scientific  or  theo- 
Hii  Viawi  ^^^^^  completeness,  but  the  practi- 
cal one  of  organizing  and  emanci- 
pating the  working  classes;  and  his 
plans  were  promulgated  in  occasional  speeches 
and  pamphlets,  as  the  crises  of  his  agitation 
seemed  to  demand.  Yet  his  leading  ideas  are 
sufficiently  clear  and  simple.  Like  a  true  He- 
gelian, he  saw  three  stages  in  the  development 
of  labor:  the  ancient  and  feudal  period,  which, 
through  the  subjecjrion  of  the  laborer,  sought 
solidarity  without  freedom;  the  reign  of  capital 
and  the  middle  classes,  established  in  1 789,  which 
sought  freedom  by  destroying  solidarity;  and 
the  new  era,  beginning  in  1S4S,  which  would  rec- 
oncile solidarity  with  freedom  by  introducing 
the  principle  of  association. 

His  chief  insistence  was  on  what  he  called 
and  has  since  been  called  (q.  ik)  "the  iron  law 
of  wages/*  a  simple  development  of  Ricardo's 
teaching.     He  argues: 

The  simple  working^man  who  has  only  his  two  hands 
pofise^ises  nothing  uinless  he  is  able  to  sell  his  labor  to  others. 
He  may  sell  it  cheau  or  dcar^  but  the  price,  more  or  less  high, 
does  not  depend  on  him&cLf  alone;  it  is  the  result  of  the  bai^ia 
he  makes  with  his  employer.  This  latter  pays  a^  litUe  ftfi  he 
possibly  can.  and  since  he  can  chooi!»e  from  among  a  vast 
number  of  laborers,  he  prefers  the  one  who  will  work  at  the 
lowest  rate.  The  laborers  arc  thus  obliged  to  lower  their 
prices  in  competition  with  one  another.  In  every  land  of 
labor  it  must  therefore  result — and  such  is  actually  the  case — 
that  the  wages  of  the  laborer  ar«  limited  to  the  exact  amount 
oeoeuary  to  keep  him  alive. 

He  was  not  a  force  revolutionist,  and  hence 
his  immunity  in  the  courts. 

RiPSiteNCSS:    W,  H.  Dawson's  Cwrman  SociaiUm  and  Ftrdi- 
l  Lassall*  (188&), 


LATDf  AMERICA  (For  statistics,  see  Popu- 
lation; Agriculture;  Finances;  Railroads; 
Postal  Service,  etc.):  Latin  America  may  be 
said  to  include  the  vast  majority  of  Central  and 
of  South  America,  From  the  standpoint  of  social 
reform  in  the  past  and  present,  the  countries  of 
this  vast  region,  perhaps,  scarcely  merit  individ- 
ual notice  in  a  compact  work;  yet  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  future  they  give  promise  of  being  of 
great  si^^nificance.  Those  who  have  most  studied 
the  subject  believe  that  Latin  America  is  on  the 
verge  of  a  forward  movement  which  will  astonish 
the  world. 


I.  Central  America 

Few  people  have  a  correct  impression  of 
size  of  Central  America.  If  Central  America 
were  lifted  up  bodily  and  laid  down  on  otir 
Atlantic  Coast  it  would  hide  all  New  England, 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  Jersey,  In 
short,  it  has  a  combined  area  of  approximatcJr 
167,000  so.  m.  Individually,  aside  from  Salva- 
dor, alreaoy  mentioned,  the  states  could  be  ooro- 
pared  as  follows:  Honduras  to  Pennsylvaaia, 
4i;,ooo  sq.  m.;  Guatemala  to  Mississippi,  41,000. 
Nicaragua  to  New  York,  49,000;  Costa  Rica  to 
Vermont  and  New  Hampshire.  18,000.  As  to 
population.  Salvador,  with  only  7,000  sq.  m,.  has 
more  than  1,000,000  inhabitants;  a  density  of 
population  far  greater  than  that  of  New  Hamp- 
shire or  Vermont.  Guatemala  has  probably  now 
nearly  1,500,000,  a  density  of  population  greater 
than  that  of  Louisiana.  Honduras  has  the  latf- 
est  area  of  unused  country,  with  Nicaragua  next, 
but  the  development  of  the  banana  industry  and 
the  demand  for  valuable  timber  g^own  in  the  low 
interior  sections  are  destined  to  make  every  un- 
known part  accessible  and  open  to  exploitation. 

Too  strong  emphasis  cannot  be  placed  on  the 
varied  riches  and  possibilities  of  these  five  re- 
publics. Taken  as  a  whole,  they  possess  more 
agricultural  and  timber  wealth  than  mining  po- 
tentialities,  but  they  are  developing  rapidly  along 
all  three  lines. 

The  number  of  recent  disturbances  in  Central 
America  has  given  the  impression  abroad  that 
these  nations  are  always  in  a  state  of  strife,  and 
hence  that  commerce  and  material  progress  ha\'c 
little  to  encourage  them,  A  consideration,  how- 
ever, of  the  figures  of  their  foreign  trade  with  the 
world  at  large,  and  with  the  United  States  in  par- 
ticular, demonstrates  that  despite  warlike  Strug* 
gles  at  frequent  intervals  they  have  time  and 
money  to  do  a  very  fair  business  with  the  outside 
world. 

Concerning  climate »  large  sections  aje  located 
either  at  such  an  altitude  or  in  such  relation  to 
prevailing  winds  that  the  temperature  seldom 
Decomes  too  hot  for  ordinary  comfort,  and  never 
too  cold.  Even  in  the  lower  and  so-called  fever. 
malarial,  and  mosquito  districts,  it  is  wonderful 
what  a  change  can  be  wrought  by  clearing  away 
the  jungle,  providing  good  sewerage »  pure  water. 
and  general  sanitary  conditions. 

If  one  assumes  that  because  there  are  ooca^ 
sional  revolutions  in  Central  America  and  the 
climate  is  somewhat  tropical,  there  is  not  a  con- 
siderable element  of  highly  educated  and  refined 
men  and  women  in  the  chief  cities  and  tow*ns,  he 
labors  under  great  error.  A  large  proportion  of 
the  well-to-do  fieople  ha\'e  traveled  abroad  and 
send  their  sons  or  daughters  to  the  U.  S.  and 
Europe  for  educational  advantages  in  addition  to 
their  home  schools.  Each  country  has  produced 
writers,  historians,  poets,  novelists,  jurists,  doc- 
tors and  surgeons,  as  well  as  statesmen, 

Guatemala  City,  for  instance,  is  a  remarkable 
capital,  with  nearly  100,000  people*  which  will 
become  a  popular  point  for  travelers  and  tourists 
from  the  U.  S.  when  the  Pan-American  Railroad 
or  the  new  line  from  the  Caribbean  shore  is  com- 
pleted. In  fact,  Guatemala  has  a  splendid  future 
before  it,  but  the  world  has  only  recently  began 
to  appreciate  its  resources  and  possibilities. 
Much  might  also  be  said  of  the  conditions  and 
attractions  of  the  other  Central  American  capitals 
like  San  Jos^,  Managua,  Tegucigalpa,  and  Sao 
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idor,  but  there  is  not  space  in  this  brief 
le. 

e  total  foreign  commerce,  exports  and  im- 
;,  of  the  five  republics  amounted  last  year  to 
x>nsiderable  total  of  $56,133,000.  Of  this, 
rts  were  $^2,170,000  and  imports  $331963,- 
OT  a  favorable  balance  of  nearly  $10,000,000. 
share  of  the  U.  S.  in  the  above  trade  is  inter- 
s' to  note,  because  it  avex^ed  about  half, 
otal  was  $26,376,000,  of  which  exports  to  the 

were  $14,992,000,  and  imports  irom  the  U. 
if3^4>ooo. 

ne  of  the  principal  articles  which  are  exported 
mported :  Central  Americans  sell  abroad  cof- 
>ananas,  rubber,  cacao,  dyewoods,  valuable 
er,  like  mahogany  and  other  cabinet  woods, 

and  skins,  nee,  sugar,  indigo,  balsam,  to- 
>,  and  minerals.  The}r  buy  cotton  and 
m  cloth,  machinery,  railway,  electric,  and 
ig  outfits,  wheat  flour,  drugs,  and  medicines, 
and  steel  manufactures,  sacks  for  export  of 
5  and  fruit,  canned  provisions,  and  a  nost  of 
:  articles. 

lustrial  conditions  are  yet  largely  undevel- 

Wages   are   low;   labor   ineffective,  and 

-al education  backward;  yet  the  characteris- 

ict  on  all  these  lines  is  the  making  to  a  new 

n.  South  America 

nth  America  is  distinctly  the  land  of  to- 
ow.  It  is  a  continent  of  vast  and  varied 
bilities.  The  traveler  and  the  scholar  or  the 
hant  and  the  promoter  will  find  its  peoples, 
ems,  and  potentialities  of  impelling  mterest. 

yet  the  ignorance  prevailing  generally 
ighout  the  United  States  in  regard  to  this 

southern  continent  is  almost   appalling. 

attention  is  given  by  the  press  ot  Europe 
Duth  America  in  a  week  than  by  all  the 
rs  of  the  U.  S.  in  a  year. 
)W  many  people  realize  that  Brazil  could 
letely  cover  the  U.  S.  proper  and  still  have 

for  another  New  England,  New  York,  Penn- 
nia,  and  Virginia  combined?  That  out  of 
Amazon  River  flows  every  day  three  times 
olume  of  water  that  flows  from  the  Mississip- 
id  out  of  the  Parana  twice  that  of  the  North 
*ican  queen  of  waters.  These  great  South 
ican  streams  afford  incomparable  oppor- 
ies  for  interior  navigation  and  the  develop- 

of  commerce. 

Argentina,  located  in  the  south  temperate 

with  a  climate  like  that  of  the  U.  S.,  cotdd 
laced  all  that  part  of  our  country  east  of 
iississippi  River  plus  the  first  tier  of  states 
of  it. 

livia  is  comfortably  half  a  dozen  times  larger 
the  combined  areas  of  New  York,  New  Jer- 
Pennsylvania,  and  Delaware, 
ru  would  obscure,  if  placed  over  them  on  the 

California,  Oregon.  Washington,  Nevada, 
ma,  Utah,  and  Idaho, 
rajguay  is  four  times  bigger  than  Indiana, 
!  little  Uruguay  could  wrap  within  its  limits 
li  Dakota. 

xas  cotdd  be  lost  twice  in  Venezuela  and 
esLve  room  for  Kentucky  and  Tennessee, 
lenos  A)rres,  the  capital  of  Ai|^entina,  is  the 
St  city  in  the  world  south  of  the  equator; 
the  second  Latin  city,  ranking  after  Paris, 
1  the  world;  it  now  has  a  population  of 
>,ooo  and  is  growing  faster  than  any  city  in 
J.  S.  excepting  New  York  or  Chicago. 


A  mistake  is  frequently  made  in  considering 
the  climate  of  our  neighboring  continent.  Be- 
cause it  is  called  South  America,  the  general  sup- 
position seems  to  be  that  it  is  all  hot. 

It  is  not  remembered  that  vast  sections  of 
Colombia,  Venezuela,  Ecuador,  Peru,  and  Brazil 
possess  wide-reaching  high  plateaus  where,  on 
account  of  the  elevation  above  the  sea,  the  tem- 
perature is  so  equable  and  favorable  that  there 
can  be  grown  all  the  products  of  the  temperate 
zone.  Altitude  effects  a  very  remarkable  physi- 
cal phenomenon  in  climate.  If  a  man  standmg  on 
the  equator,  at  sea-level,  mounts  a  mule  and  ndes 
straight  up  into  the  motmtains  for  5,280  feet,  or 
one  mile,  he  will  experience  as  great  a  change  of 
temperature  and  vegetation  as  if  he  traveled 
1,500  miles  due  north  by  land  or  sea. 

The  foreign  commerce  of  South  America  tells  a 
convincing  story.  The  total  foreign  trade — ex- 
ports and  imports — of  the  ten  independent  South 
American  republics — ^Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil, 
Chile,  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Parajg^uay,  Peru,  Uru- 
guay, Venezuela — ^and  of  the  British,  French,  and 
Dutch  Guianas,  exceeded  in  1905  the  sum  of 
$1,200,000,000. 

When  one  speaks  or  writes  of  Brazil,  he  has 
difficulty  in  finding  adjectives  which  will  describe 
truthf uUy  the  opporttmities  in  that  country.  The 
simple  facts — ^that  Brazil  covers  a  greater  area 
than  the  U.  S.  proper;  that  out  of  the  Amazon 
River  every  day  flows  three  or  four  times  more 
water  than  out  of  the  Mississippi;  that  this  gigan- 
tic stream  is  navigable  for  thousands  of  miles; 
that  the  city  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  its  capital,  has  now 
a  population  of  800.000  and  spent  more  money 
last  year  for  public  improvements  than  any  city 
of  the  U.  S.,  excepting  New  York;  and  that  to-day 
the  central  government  and  the  different  states, 
are  expending  larger  sums  for  harbor  and  river  im- 
provements than  the  government  or  states  of  the 
U.  S. — indicate  its  resources. 

All  over  Brazil  new  towns  and  cities  are  spring- 
ing up.  Back  in  the  interior,  which  has  heretofore 
been  described  as  a  jungle,  are  being  found  moun- 
tains of  iron  and  coiu  and  forests  of  valuable 
timber,  upon  which  the  world  must  largely  draw 
for  its  supply  in  the  future. 

Argentma  is,  however,  the  wonderland  of 
South  America.  In  the  year  1906  it  carried  on  a 
foreign  trade,  exports  and  imports,  amoimting, 
in  aU,  to  $562,000,000.  This,  tho  true,  seems 
almost  incredible  when  we  realize  that  the 
coimtry  has  yet  only  about  6,000,000  people.  The 
Argentine  Republic,  with  a  comparatively  small 
population,  carries  on  a  larger  foreign  commerce 
than  Japan  with  40,000,000  or  China  with  300,- 
000,000  of  people.  Her  trade  with  the  rest  of  the 
world  is  nearly  $100  per  head,  or  proportionately 
greater  than  any  other  country. 

The  railway  systems  of  the  republic  rival,  in 
proportion  to  population,  the  railroad  systems  of 
the  U.  S.  and  European  countries.  The  cities  of 
the  interior  are  growing  rapidly,  and  the  vast 
agricultural  possibilities  of  her  plains  and  the 
mineral  wealth  of  her  moimtains  seem  almost 
limitless. 

South  America  is  imdoubtedly  entering  upon 
a  new  industrial  and  material  movement.  Its 
development  during  the  next  ten  years  will  arrest 
the  attention  of  the  world.  Its  mining  wealth 
and  resources  alone,  especially  those  of  gold,  cop^ 
per,  silver,  tin,  platinum,  and  nitrate  in  the  An- 
dean states  of  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Peru,  Bolivia, 
and  Chile,  are  of  immeasurable  value. 
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A  recent  issue  of  a  Berlin  financial  paper  esti- 
mated that  $2,000,000,000  would  be  invested 
during  the  next  decade  in  South  American  rail- 
ways. 

All  over  South  America  elaborate  programs  for 
new  roads  are  being  worked  out,  Argentina  is 
already  grid  ironed  with  excellent  systems.  Chile 
is  pushing  lines  in  all  directions.  Brazil  is  pre- 
paring to  penetrate  her  vast  jungles  and  connect 
distant  points  with  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Bolivia  is 
spending  more  than  $50,000,000  in  new  work, 
while  Colombia.  Ecuador,  Peru,  Uruguay.  Para- 
guay, and  Venezuela  are  considering  various 
practical  and  needed  plans  for  new  construc- 
tion. 

There  is  no  limit  to  the  demands  upon  capital 
for  le^'timate  railway-building,  electric  tramways^ 
electric  lights,  water-works,  factories,  sewerage 
w^orks,  telephone  and  telegraph  systems,  agricul- 
tural extension,  stock-raising,  and  kindred  un- 
dertakings. 

Immigration  is  pouring  into  Argentina,  Brazil^ 
Uruguay,  and  Chile. 

While   the   Spanish  language   is  the   common 

tongue  of  all  South  America  except  Brazil,  it  must 

be  remembered  that  the  latter  has  a 

Indnitri&l   P^^P^^l^^i*^^  o^  nearly  20,000,000  and 

Development  *^^^^P^^^  nearly  half  the  area  of  the 

contment.     Portuguese     is     spoken 

throughout    its   limits,  and  Spanish 

is  seldom  heard  among  its  people. 

Industrial  conditions  are  more  advanced  than 
in  Central  America,  and  yet  leave  much  to  be  de- 
sired, 

Mr,  John  V.  Noel^  late  chief  of  the  Latin- 
American  press  section  at  the  Pan-American  Ex- 
position,  writes  of  the  social  conditions  in  Social 
'Progress  (1905) ' 

Generally  spealring,  there  are  in  the  Latin-Amencan  coun- 
tries two  classes:  the  goveminif  and  the  governed.  The 
former  are  not  inclined  to  KrBftt  reforms  unle&s  conipclled  to. 
The  latter  have  not  reached,  as  a  rule,  that  condition  of  in- 
telliKence  or  freedom  to  demand  or  force  leglslatiofi.  for  their 
betterment  and  protection.  The  lower  classes,  especially 
the  majority  of  those  millions  of  Indians  who  constitute  the 
numerical  force  in  Mexico.  Centra]  and  South  America,  sro 
victims  of  the  peon  system  and  slaves  to  all  purposes^  accord- 
ing to  our  standards.  Opprest  from  the  days  of  Spanish 
conquerors,  they  have  been  stoical  and  happy  in  their  fashion, 
careless  of  the  morrow.  Climatic  conditions  have  thereon  a 
direct  bearing.  The  stem  realities  of  life  do  not  influence 
them  in  landa  where  starvation  is  impossible  and  where  a  few 
patni  leaves  furnish  shelter.  Occasional  outbreaks  from  this 
passive  and  contented  attitude  take  place,  such  as  the  dock 
strikes  at  Valparaiso;  Chile,  or  the  cigarmalaers  at  Havana, 
It  may  be  stated  in  a  general  way  that  the  people,  meaning  the 
masses,  have  not  come  to  realize  the  necessity  tor  improvement 
in  their  methods  of  living,  sanitation,  customs,  and  genera] 
surroundings,  or  hav^e  never  broached  the  question  as  to 
whether  they  are  receiWng  a  fair  share  of  the  general  purse 
in  return  for  their  contribution  of  labor. 

There  is  a  constanUy  growing  tendency,  however,  among 
those  whom  the  accident  of  birth  and  blood  or  of  potitica! 
fortune  has  placed  in  a  commanding  position  to  adopt  modern 
ideas  and  champion  measures  which  experience  in  older 
countries  has  suggeste«J — a  tedious  and  thankless  task,  which 
the  apathy  of  the  people  in  general  and  Spanish-inherited 
procrastinating  tendency  emphasizes.  In  the  matter  of 
sanitation,  great  improvements,  however,  have  been  made. 
The  severe  pure  food  laws  rigidly  enforced  in  the  Argentine 
and  other  Latin- American  countries  may  well  serve  as  an 
example  to  other  nations.  In  Chile  the  standard  of  educa- 
tion IS  very  high,  and  an  educational  c»>ngress  and  school 
exhibit,  held  in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  reflected  great 
credit  upon  that  progressive  nation.  In  all  countries  there 
are,  however,  earnest  men  and  women  working  courageously 
and  tnnng  to  give  light  and  educate  their  people  in  many 
reformatory  efforts^  such  as  sanitation,  prevention  of  cruelty 
to  children  and  animals,  moral  customs,  and  in  general  for  a 
higher  standard  of  living  and  thinking. 

See  article  International  Bureau  of  Ameri- 
can Republics;  which  bureau  can  supply  further 
information. 


LAUGHLIN;  JAMES  LAtTRElfCE:  EconomJsl 
bom  Deerfield,  Ohio,  1850.  Was  educated 
Harvard  University,  and  appointed  instnjctcjf  i 
political  economy  in  that  university  in  187S. 
becoming  assistant  professor  in  1883;  iSS8-<)c> 
was  president  of  the  Philadelphia  Manufacturers' 
Fire  Insurance  Company.  In  i&qo  became  pro^ 
fes>sor  of  political  economy  and  linance  at  Conid 
and  in  1892  head  professor  of  political  econoti 
at  the  University  of  Chicago.  Member  of  the 
Monetary  Commission,  1898.  He  is  known  asaa 
advocate  of  gold  monometalism,  and  as  a  leader 
among  the  more  conser\^ative  economists  of  t  r 
United  States.  He  is  author  of  "Anglo-Sax 
Legal  Procedure  " ;  "The  Study  of  Political  Ec 
omy"  ;  "  The  History  of  Bimetallism  in  the  U  ' 


Lexington  Avenue,  Chicago,  IlL 


LAVATORIES   in   economic  and  hygienic 
ence  are  the  euphetnism   for  the  public  conv 
nience  of  water-closets  and  urinaU  provided 
most  European  cities »  alt  ho,  strictly  speaking,  1' 
lavatory  is  that  part  of  the  convenience  pro vid 
with    set   bowls,    soap,    and    towels.     They  i_ 
usually  free,  but  in  some  cases  a  small  fee 
charged  for  the  use  of  these  conveniences,  ai 
frequently  those  charging  the  fee  are  self-su 
porting,     Paris    and    other    continental    citil 
provide    urinals    on    the    sidewalk    9r    in 
buildings. 

Many  of  the  conveniences  in  London  are  under- 
grouncl.  An  ornamental  iron  railing,  an  inscrip- 
tion table t»  and  a  lamp  are  the  indications  of  the 
con%'enience.  That  in  Piccadilly  Circus,  in  front 
of  the  '* Criterion,"  is  one  of  the  largest.  The 
estimated  number  of  people  using  this  conve- 
nience in  one  year  is  5,000^000.  The  initial  cost 
was  about  £3 ,  500 .     The  fee  is  generally  a  penny* 

To  avoid  any  hesitancy  in  visiting  a  publie 
convetiience  London  has  ladies'  citdlets,  Theae 
are  built  in  open  sites  in  the  parks  or  at  the  tunc- 
tions  of  streets*  It  is  also  a  part  of  the  scneme 
that  they  shall  be  self-supjxtrting. 

This  kind  of  a  convenience  is  divided  into  two 
parts — a  shop  for  the  sale  of  millinery  or  small 
notions  and  the  lavatory,  the  entrance  to  which 
is  through  the  shop,  'it  was  found  that  the 
accommodations  for  men  were  much  more  ampk 
than  for  the  women,  hence  it  was  hoped  that  th« 
chalets  would  obviate  that  difficulty.  The  ex- 
pense of  these  conveniences  is  about  £400^  and 
it  is  calculated  that  each  will  yield  a  rental  of 
;£i2,  which  amount  defrays  the  interest  on  the 
cost,  while  the  income  from  the  lavatory  meets 
the  operating  expenses  with  a  possible  margin 
of  profit,  dependent  on  the  location.  A  parcel 
room  is  often  an  additional  adjunct  of  this  systetn. 

LAVELEYE,  EMILE  LOUIS  VICTOR  DE:  Pn>- 

fessor;  writer;  bom  Bruges,  1833.  Studied  at 
Bruges,  the  Colldge  Stanislas  in  Paris,  and  the 
University  of  Ghent,  In  1865  became  professor 
of  political  economy  at  Lidge  University*  In 
pohtics  a  Liberal,  in  religion  a  liberal  lloman 
Catholic.  He  was  a  constant  contributor  to  the 
Reitie  de  deux  mondes,  and  a  voluminous  writer. 
Among  his  best-known  books  are  his  works  on 
agricultural  economics  and  on  bimetal  ism — e.  g., 
'*La  Question  d'or";  *'De  la  propriety  et  de  ses 
formes  primitives,"  translated  into  English  by 
G.  S.  Mar;  ''Socialisme  contemporaine."     Diei 
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\,  1893.  Laveleye  was  considered  a  liberal 
mic  Socialist. 

WREJXCE,    FREDERICK   WILLIAM    PE- 

K:  English  barrister-at-law,  journalist,  So- 
.;  bom  1 871;  educated  Eton  and  Trinity 
;e,  Cambridge.  Fellow  of  Trinitv,  1897; 
i  India,  Australia,  New  Zealana,  China, 
I,  and  United  States  of  America;  lived  in 
iansfield    House,    University    Settlement. 

to  South  Africa,  1900;  on  return  became 
ary  secretary  of  South  African  Women's 
children's  Redress  Fimd;  obtained  a  con- 
ig  interest  in  the  Echo,  and  edited  the  paper 
5 ;  editor  of  the  Lcibor  Record  and  Revtew 
The  Reformers'  Year  Book."  He  is  author 
ocal  Variations  in  Wages"  (joint);  **The 

of  the  Enapire."  Address:  87  Clement's 
itrand,  W.  (J.,  London,  England. 

^SON,  SIR  WILFRID:  Temperance  re- 
r;  bom  1829,  son  of  Sir  Wilfria  Lawson,  of 
ria,  Cumberland,  and  succeeded  to  the 
jid  estates  of  his  father,  who  died  in  1867. 
long  advocate  and  supporter  of  the  tern- 
ze  movement,  he  became  its  chief  represent- 
in  Parliament,  being  elected  for  Carlisle  in 

In  March,  1864,  he  first  moved  for  leave 
roduce  the  measure  known  as  the  Permis- 
ill,  the  main  principle  of  which  is  the  ^ving 
>  thirds  of  the  inhabitants  of  any  parish  or 
hip  an  absolute  veto  upon  all  licenses  for 
lie  of  ^itoxicating  liquors  granted  within 
iistricts.  The  bill  was  supported  by  forty 
ers.  At  the  general  election  of  1865  he  was 
ed,  but  was  successful  as  a  supporter  of 
tone  in  1868  and  represented  Carlisle  until 

He  succeeded,  in  1880,  in  carrying  his 
il  Option"  resolution  by  a  majority  of 
y^-six.  In  1885  he  stood  for  the  new 
rmouth  division  of  Cumberland,  but  was  de- 
.     In  1886,  as  a  Gladstonian  Liberal,  he 

I  the  seat  by  a  large  majority,  and  again  in 
ind  1895,  but  was  defeated  in  1900. 

was  president  of  the  United  Kingdom  Tem- 
::e  Alliance,  and  active  in  all  temperance 
He  died  in  1896. 

kGUE  OF  AMERICAN  MUNICIPALmES: 

ized  Oct.  28-30,  1907.  The  objects  of  the 
c  of  American  Municipalities  are :  The  gen- 
iprovement  and  facilitation  of  every  branch 
inicipal  administration  by  the  following 
i:  First.  The  perpetuation  of  the  organiza- 
s  an  agency  for  the  cooperation  of  American 
in  the  practical  study  of  all  questions  per- 
g  to  municipal  administration.  Second.  The 
ig  of  annual  conventions  for  the  discussion 
itemporaneous  municipal  affairs.  Third, 
stablishment  and  maintenance  of  a  central 

II  of  information  for  the  collection,  compila- 
ind  dissemination  of  statistics,  reports,  and 
Qds  of  information  relative  to  municipal 
iment.  The  membership  of  the  Lea^e  in- 
;  nearly  all  of  the  important  cities  m  this 
ry  and  Canada.  Secretary,  John  Mac  Vicar, 
Dadway,  New  York. 

IGUE  FOR  THE  TAXATION  OF  LAND 
fBS,  THE  ENGLISH  AND  THE  SCOTCH: 
Sng^ish  League  for  the  taxation  of  land 
;  is  the  name  adopted  in  1902  by  the  Land 
ration  League  (which  see).  The  league 
t  that  time  reorganized.  The  obiect  of  the 
i  is  explained  in  its  title.    At  the  general 


election,  Jan.,  1906,  sixty  members  of  the  league 
stood  as  candidates,  of  whom  forty-five  were 
successful.  The  president  of  the  league  has  pro- 
moted a  Sessional  Committee  for  the  advocacy 
of  the  taxation  of  land  values,  which  has  been 
joined  by  about  280  members.  Draft  clauses 
for  the  valuation  of  land  have  been  prepared,  and 
submitted  to  the  government.  At  the  suggestion 
of  the  committee,  the  government  has  issued  as 
a  White  paper  a  translation  of  Prussian  State 
documents  as  to  the  introduction  of  the  Assess- 
ment Real  Estate  on  the  basis  of  its  market  value 
for  local  purposes.  The  league  has  an  organ. 
Land  Values  (idX  published  monthly  in  con- 
nection with  the  Scotch.  Its  President  is  T.  H. 
Whitley,  M.  P.;  General  Secretary,  Frederick 
Verinder,  376  and  377,  Strand,  London,  W.  C. 

The  Scotch  League  for  the  taxation  of  land 
values  was  until  1^04  carried  on  under  the  name 
of  the  Scottish  Single  Tax  League.  There  is 
also  a  league  in  Edinburgh.  Hon.  secretary,  G. 
D.  Valentine,  13,  Pitt  Street.  During  the  general 
election  the  league  published  half  a  million  copies 
of  "Land  Taxation"  leaflets  and  questions  to 
candidates.  It  uses  the  paper  Lan^Va/we5,  with 
the  English  league.  Its  President  is  James 
Fairlie  (Falkirk).  Secretary,  John  Paul,  13  Dun- 
das  Street,  Glasgow. 

LEASE,  MARY  E.:  Lecturer  and  writer;  bom 
Ridgway,  Pa.,  18^3 ;  removed  to  Kansas  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  1885.  Entering  poUtics  in 
the  interests  of  the  Union  Labor  Party  and  the 
Farmers'  Alliance,  she  made  z6i  speeches  in  the 
campaign  of  1000,  restdtine  in  the  election  of 
Wilham  A.  Pener  as  United  States  senator  and 
defeating  Senator  Ingalls.  She  was  appointed 
President  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities.  In 
100^  she  was  strongly  supported  for  the  position 
ot  united  States  senator.  She  has  since  that  date 
mainly  given  her  attention  to  magazine  articles 
on  economic  and  political  themes.  She  is  author 
of  **The  Problem  of  Civilization  Solved"  and 
numerous  articles.  Address :  80  East  z  2  ist  Street, 
New  York. 

LECLAIRE,    EDME    JEAll:     Introducer    of 

grofit-sharing;  bom  1801 ;  at  the  age  of  seventeen 
e  arrived  penniless  in  Paris;  became  a  journey- 
man house  painter;  1827  set  up  on  his  own 
accoimt,  and  was  successful;  1834  was  chosen 
to  paint  liie  Bank  of  France  and  other  large 
buiMings.  By  a  series  of  experiments  he  learned 
how  to  avoid  the  use  of  poisonous  white  lead. 
Feb.  15,  1842,  Leclaire  announced  his  intention 
of  introducing  a  system  of  profit-sharing  among 
his  men.  He  was  laughed  at  and  suspected  by 
his  men;  but  when  he  divided  12,266  francs 
among  Uiem— $50  on  an  average  to  a  man — they 
ceased  to  laugh;  1842-47  an  average  of  $3,750 
was  divided  among  about  eighty  men;  1838  he 
established  a  mutual  aid  society  among  his  men; 
1853  he  organized  a  complete  system  of  profit- 
sharing;  in  i860  established  a  system  of  old-age 
pensions;  1864  the  society  became  incorporated 
as  the  Mutual  Aid  Society.  In  1865  Leclaire 
retired  and  became  maire  of  Herblay,  where  he 
died  Jtdy  10,  1872.  The  month  before  his  death 
the  Maison  Leclaire  divided  $10,000  between 
about  600  men.  The  society  still  lives.  (See 
Profit-Sharing.) 

As  with  many  who  have  applied  genius  to 
philanthropy,  the  foimtain  of  Leclaire's  enthusi- 
asm was  essentially  religious,  tho  of  a  kind  un- 
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connected  with  the  special  dogmEis  of  any  par- 
ticular  Christian  body.  How  intensely  he  held 
the  '* great  commandment"  of  Christian  morality 
appears  from  the  following  words  written  in 
sxgnt  of  death,  when  he  felt  "sincerity**  to  be 
"more  than  ever  a  duty'* : 

I  believe  in  the  God  who  has  written  in  our  hearts  the  law 
of  duty,  the  law  of  progress,  the  law  of  the  sacrifice  of  one's 
self  for  others,  1  submit  myBclf  to  His  wiU.  I  bow  before 
ine  mysteries  of  His  power  and  of  our  destiny.  1  am  the 
humble  disciple  of  Him  who  has  told  us  to  do  to  others  what 
we  would  have  others  do  to  us,  and  to  love  our  neiRhbor  as 
ourselves;  it  is  in  this  sense  that  I  desire  to  remain  a  Christian 
until  my  last  breath. 

LECLAIREj  ILL.:  A  cooperative  village  at 
Edwardsville,  111.,  near  St.  Loais»  Mo,»  fotmded 
in  1890  by  Mr.  N.  O.  Nelson  {q.  ik)^  the  million- 
aire cooperator  of  St.  Lonis,  for  the  employees  in 
his  factory  (for  making  pltimbers'  supplies), 

Leclaire  differs  from  almost  all  **  model  vil- 
lages" in  the  extent  to  which  Mr,  Nelson  has  in- 
duced his  employees  to  develop  their  own  homes, 
rather  than  to  depend  on  him  to  create  a  village 
for  them.  As  a  true  Tolstoy  an ,  Mr.  Nelson  would 
have  no  comf>ulsion»  and  not  much  leading.  He 
has  simply  himself  lived  among  his  employees, 
conducted  his  own  business  firmly,  built  his  own 
attractive  and  practical  house*  developed  his  own 
garden;  and  has  shown  his  employees  how  they 
could  go  and  do  the  same,  out  of  their  wages, 
Leclaire  differs,  too ,  from  most  other  model  villages 
in  that  it  sells  lots  outright,  on  the  instalment  plan, 
to  the  employees,  and  then  allows  the  employee 
landowner,  subject  to  a  very  few  restrictions,  to 
do  what  he  will  with  his  own.  Tho  the  hotises 
are  not  all,  and  the  place  is  not  all,  quite  so  artis* 
tic  as  it  might  be  otherwise,  it  is  free,  and  has  the 
grace  of  freedom  and  variety,  and  lack  of  artifi- 
ciality and  stiffness.  There  are  some  100  houses 
in  all*  (only  la  rented,  the  rest  belonging  to  the 
employees).  The  houses  average  26  by  33  feet, 
on  about  one  third  of  an  acre.  They  are  mainly 
wood ,  and  usually  of  one  story .  The  ren  te  d  houses 
rent  for  $10  to  $13  per  month,  and  the  land  is  sold 
for  from  $2  to  $2.50  per  front  foot.  It  shows 
what  we  11- treated  American  workmen  will  do  for 
themselves  with  homes  and  ^ardens»  when  given 
the  opportunity.  Cooperation  has  developed  a 
club-house,  bowling*alleys,  billiard-rooms,  tennis 
courts,  school,  kindergarten,  industrial  school » 
library,  and  public  hall. 

LEDNICKI,  ALEXAHDER:  Russian-Polish 
journalist  and  politician;  born  in  1866,  He  is  a 
graduate  of  the  college  of  Minsk  and  of  the  Demi- 
doff  Law  Lyceum  (1889);  was  admitted  to  the 
Moscow  bar,  and  became  a  member  of  the  Law- 
yers* Council  (1904).  He  represented  Minsk  in 
the  first  Duma  where  he  joined  the  Constitutional 
Democrats,  and  soon  became  the  most  promi- 
nent and  radical  member  of  this  party  from  Po- 
land. He  is  chairman  of  the  Moscow  Society  for 
Popular  Amendments,  of  the  PoUsh  Benevolent 
Society,  and  a  contributor  to  the  newspapers, 
notably  to  Russkaya  Mysl  (Russian  Thought), 
Ruskiya  Viyedomosii  (Russian  News),  and  others, 

LEE,  ALGERNOlf :  Editor  of  The  Worker  :}yotxi 
Dubuque,  Iowa,  1873 ;  educated  in  public  schools, 
Fishkill,  N,  Y.,  Minneapolis,  Minn,,  and  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota;  has  been  actively  connected 
with  the  Socialist  movement  since  1895;  dele- 
gate to  National  Convention  of  Socialist  Party 
at  Chicago,  1904,  and  to  International  Socialist 


Congresses  at  Amsterdam,  1904,  and  Stuttgart  1 
1906.  Mr.  Lee  is  a  member  of  the  National  Coo  I 
mittee  of  the  Socialist  Party  for  1906 ;  he  is  aS<^  I 
cialist  of  the  strict  party  type;  has  been  editor  ^d 
The  Worker,  Socialist  weekly  paoer,  since  1S99J 
Address:  15  Spruce  Street,  New  York, 

LEE,  H,  W,;  General  secretary  of  the  Social 
Democratic  Federation;  bom  1865  in  Londofl. 
In  1883  he  attended  a  meeting  of  Bradlaugh's  and 
read  "Socialism  Made  Plain  ';  both  events  weit 
causes  for  joining  the  Social  Democratic  Federa- 
tion. He  gave  up  his  employment  to  beoome 
assistant  secretary  of  the  Federation  in  Attg^ 
1885,  under  Charnpion,  and  was  elected  general 
secretary  a  few  months  later.  He  has  completed 
twenty-one  years  in  that  oflFice,  and  has  declined 
municipal  or  parhamentary  honors,  since  he  eo* 
joys  his  present  work  and  gives  it  his  w*hole  ai* 
tention.  Address:  21a  Maiden  Lane,  Co\'e!n 
Garden,  W.  C,  London,  England. 

LEIPZIGER,     HEITRY    M.:      Superv  i- - 
Lectures,  New  York  City  Board  of  Edi 
born  Manchester,  England,  1854;  attende 
Chester  Grammar  School,  but  coming  to  Ameni:*  *  ' 
in  1865,  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  and 
the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York ;  studied  law 
at  Columbia  Law  School,  graduating  LL.B  m 
1875.     Early  took  a  deep  interest  in  associations 
of  a  philanthropic   and   cultural   character,  r>* 
pecially  public  libraries  and  young  men's  asso- 
ciations.    Devoted  much  study  to  industrial  d- 
ucation;  in  1884  selected  to  organize  the  Hebrew 
Technical  Institute,  one  of  the  pioneer  schoob 
for  instruction  in  the  manual  arts  in  the  United 
States.     Received    in    1888    the    degree    PhD 
from  Columbia  University.     In    1890  w^as  com* 
missioned  to  organize  the  public  lect^  '  la 

of  New  York,  a  work  which  has  exj  v\ 

it  is  now  become  practically  a  tboroux,,,v  -j,^xV 
iated  system  for  the  education  of  adults.  The 
system  is  being  adopted  in  other  cities.  Chair- 
man, 1 887-1903,  of  the  Agujlar  Public  Library 
Dr.  Leipziger  believes  that  true  social  reform 
comes  best  through  the  diffusion  of  education, 
and  that  the  schoolhousc  should  therefore  be- 
come a  social  and  civic  center  for  the  adults  33 
well  as  the  children  of  the  community.  He  be- 
lieves also  that  social  reform  will  be  largely  ad- 
vanced by  adapting  the  school  to  the  **all  round  * 
training  of  the  child  by  the  State  maintaining 
technical  and  trade  schools  as  well  as  the  150- 
called  English  and  classical  schools.  Addrtsi: 
Board  of  Education,  New  York. 

LEO,  VICTOR:  Imperial  councilor  and  mem- 
ber of  the  Imperial  Statistical  Oftice  in  Berlin 
also  of  the  International  Statistical  Institnite, 
and  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  He  was  bom 
Nov.  9,  187 1,  in  London,  England,  but  studied  in 
the  universities  of  Berlin,  Freiburg,  Rome,  and 
also  in  Paris;  received  the  degree  of  Ph.D.,  and 
after  passing  the  civil  service  examinations  from 
1893  to  1897,  became  a  member  of  the  Imperul 
Commission  to  the  Paris  Exposition  of  igoo. 
In  1902  he  entered  upon  his  present  position  afld 
became  editor  of  the  Reichs  ArbeitsblatU  Polii- 
ically  he  is  a  conserv'ative  and  beheves  that  U*e 
State  should  assist  wherever  men  are  not  abk 
to  help  themselves.  He  is  the  author  of  "Die 
Anklagen  gegen  die  Goldwahrung"  (iqoiI; 
*'Entwickelungstendenzen  des  Welthandels* 
{1901);  "I>erStaat  und  die  Kartelle"    (x9oa); 
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(Utschlands  Welthandelsstellimg  im  Bild" 
>4);  "Die  Versichening  geeen  die  Folgen  der 
eitslosigkeit"  (1906).  Aadress:  Gninewald, 
tin,  Germany,  Parkstrasse  26. 

B  PLAY,  PIERRE  GUILLAUME  FREDERIC: 

ologist;  bom  at  La  Ravi^re,  Saint  Sauveur, 
[806.  Deeply  imprest  with  the  sorrows  of 
poor  aroimd  his  early  home,  he  came  to 
s  to  study  in  the  Ecole  Polytechnique. 
luating  with  honors,  he  started,  in  1829, 
L  Reynaud,  and  traveled  for  many  years 
•ufh  all  Europe  studyinc^  social  facts.  In 
>  he  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  metal- 
y  in  the  School  of  Mines,  and  later  was  In- 
tor-General  of  Mines.  Coming  imder  notice 
lie  emperor,  he  was  repeatedly  appointed 
1  of  various  scientific  expeditions,  particularly 

of  1 86 7 .  In  1 8 5  5  he  published  *  *  Les  ouvriers 
•p^ns.  In  1856  he  founded  "La  soci^t^  in- 
ationale  des  Etudes  pratiques  d'6conomie  so- 
j."  In  1864  he  published  "  La  r^forme  sociale 
''ranee  deduite  de  I'observation  compart  des 
)les  europ^ens";  in  1870,  "L'organisation  du 
ail."  In  1872  founded  **Les  unions  de  la 
.  sociale,"  which,  in  1890,  had  3,000  mem- 
.  In  1 8 8 1  commenced  * '  La  r^f orme  sociale , '  * 
organ  of  these  tmions.  In  its  first  number 
sclared  that  France,  in  the  present  century, 

had  eleven  revolutions  and  nineteen  suc- 
ive  constitutions,  as  the  result  of  utter  chaos 
ocial  ideas.  Hence  it  argued  the  need  for 
iusions  drawn  from  the  patient  study  of 
3.  Le  Play  is  often  called  a  Liberal  Christian 
alist;  yet,  tho  a  Roman  Catholic,  he  does  not 
hasize  religion,  and  is  as  opposed  to  socialism 
x>  laissez-faire.  He  simply  desired  truth 
m  from  facts,  and  set  himself  and  his  fol- 
rs  to  collecting  these.  His  remedy  for  social 
s  a  rehabilitation  of  the  powers  once  vested 
le  father  of  a  family  and  m  the  conductor  of 
)rkshop.  The  family  organization  is  not  to 
>atriarchal,  but  what  he  calls  the  famille 
he,  with  a  restoration  of  the  now  limited 
lom  of  bequest.     H.  Higgs  has  written  the 

English  account  of  Le  Play  in  the  Quar- 

Journal  of  Economics ,  Boston,  July,  1890. 

5R0Y-BEAULIEU,  PIERRE  PAUL:  Jour- 
t;  economist;  bom  1843,  at  Saumur;  study- 
n  Paris,  Bonn,  and  Berlin,  he  traveled  ex- 
vely  in  England  and  on  the  Continent,  and 
editorial  positions  upon  the  staff  of  several 
linent  journals  and  magazines;  was  pro- 
r  of  finance  in  the  School  of  Political  Sci- 
In  1880  succeeded  Michel  Chevalier  at  the 
jge  de  France.  Leroy-Beaulieu  is  an  ad- 
it of  the  liberal  school.  His  chief  work  is 
'Traits  des  sciences  des  finances,"  the  best 
ch  work  on  the  subject,  and  full  of  learning 
research.  He  is  also  well  known  for  his  **Le 
ctivisme";  *'La  repartition  des  richesses"; 
!tat  modeme  et  ses  fonctions".  He  is  the 
«•  of  Veconomisie  Frangaise,  Address'. 
lue  Bois  de  Boulogne  27,  Paris,  France. 

SSLIE,  THOMAS  EDWARD  CLIFFE:  Pio- 
r  of  jurisprudence;  bom  in  Ireland  in  i8jy. 
iras  called  to  the  English  bar,  but  turned  his 
ition  to  literature,  and  contributed  to  the 
terly  magazines.  Professor  of  jurisprudence 
political  economy  in  Queen's  College,  Belfast, 
^enty-five  years.  Died  in  1882.  Cossasays 
m  in  "Introduction  to  Political  Economy   : 


His  learned  and  eminently  readable  tracts  on  applied 
economics  all  take  up  questions  of  reform,  and  he  is  espanally 
pointed  in  his  arguments  against  indirect  taxation,  and  in 
favor  of  emancipating  land  tenure  from  the  last  remnants  of 
feudal  bondage.  His  schooling  was  partly  under  Sir  Henry 
Maine  and  partly  acquired  by  his  own  frequent  and  extended 
travels.  By  this  means  he  acquired  convictions  xegarding 
the  historical  development  of  economics  which  led  him  to 
take  a  position  unique  in  Great  Britain,  where  he  was  for  a 
long  time  the  solitary  and  always  the  most  enthusiastic 
adherent  cX.  views  which  Roscher  and  Knies  defended  in 
Germany.  The  manuscript  of  his  most  extensive  work  wms 
lost  in  187a,  so  that  all  that  we  now  have  to  represent  him  is 
scattered  through  various  reviews  in  the  shape  of  essays.  .  .  . 
He  rejects  in  so  many  words  the  fundamental  principle  of 
the  classical  schools — their  conception  of  the  desire  for  wealth 
upon  which  all  their  deductions  depend — because  it  is  at  one 
and  the  same  time  too  vague  and  too  one-sided. 

LBVASSBURy  PIERRE  ^MILE:  Political 
economist;  bom  in  1828,  at  Paris,  France;  edu- 
cated at  Bourbon  College,  later  known  as  Lyc^ 
Bonaparte;  entered  the  Normal  School  in  1849; 
from  1852  to  1854  was  assistant  professor  of 
the  Lyc&  d'Alen9on.  After  this  was  professor 
of  rhetoric  at  Besan9on.  Appointed  professor  of 
history  in  the  Lyc^  Napoleon  at  Paris  in  1861. 
Member  of  various  scientific  societies  and  of  the 
Committee  on  Historical  Works,  was  elected  in 
1868  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Moral  and 
Political  Science  in  place  of  M.  Duchatel.  Since 
1876  has  occupied  the  chair  of  history  and 
economics  and  of  geography  in  the  Colfege  de 
France,  and  the  chair  of  statistics  and  economic 
geography  in  School  of  Political  Science,  and  has 
taken  part  in  all  international  congresses  of 
statistics  held  in  Europe  during  recent  years. 
Member  of  the  Section  01  Agricultural  Legislation, 
Soci^t^  Centrale  d'Agriculture,  president  of  the 
Commission  of  Statistics  and  Primary  Education, 
and  an  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  Dr. 
Levasseur  has  won  consecutively  three  competi- 
tive prizes  of  the  Academy  of  Moral  and  Political 
Sciences  for  papers  on  historical  and  economic 
questions  relating  to  the  working  classes  in 
France.  Author  of  a  number  of  valuable  con- 
tributions to  economic  magazines  and  reviews. 
He  is  best  known  by  his  almost  encyclopedic 
work  upon  the  "Condition  of  the  Working  Classes 
in  France  Before  and  Since  the  Revolution." 
Address  :Qo\\hge  de  France,  Paris. 

LEVELERS,  THE :  A  radical  party  in  the  army 
of  the  Long  Parliament,  formed  when  the  army 
had  overawed  Parliament  and  sent  Charles  I.  to 
Hampton  Court  in  1647.  The  reforms  proposed 
by  it  included  the  leveling  of  all  ranks  and  the 
equalization  of  all  titles  and  estates  in  the  whole 
kingdom.  Some  of  the  officers  were  cashiered  in 
^649,  but  the  party  continued  its  propaganda 
after  Cromwell's  departure  for  Ireland  and  raised 
mutinies  in  the  army.  Their  organ,  The  Leveler, 
demanded  in  politics:  (i)  The  impartial  authority 
of  the  law;  (2)  the  power  of  Parliament  for  legis- 
lation; (3)  absolute  equality  before  the  law;  (4) 
arming  of  the  people  for  enforcing  the  law  and 
protecting  their  liberty.  In  religion :  (i)  Abso- 
lute liberty  of  conscience;  (2)  freedom  of  inter- 
pretation and  of  action  according  to  the  dictates 
of  conscience ;  (3)  a  distinction  in  religion  between 
its  aspects  as  revelation — ^which  is  a  private 
affair — and  as  action,  which  is  subject  to  the 
temporal  authorities;  (4)  discontinuation  of  all 
strife  about  theological  doctrines  and  forais  of 
worship.  The  sect  was  short-lived,  and  disap- 
peared at  the  time  of  the  Restoration. 

LEVIN,  SHMARTA:  Russian  journalist  and 
Zionistic  preacher  in  the  synagogue  of  Vilna;  bom 
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1 867 .  He  graduated  from  the  College  of  Miosk  m 
1886  and  from  the  University  of  Berlin  in  1894 
with  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  Afterward  he  was  a 
rabbi  for  a  time,  but  interested  himself  in  politics 
and  represented  Vilna  at  the  first  Duma,  where  he 
joined  the  Constitutional  Democrats. 

LIBERAL  PARTY,  THE  (EHGLISH) :  The  fol- 
lowing statement  by  Sir  Henry  Campbell- Ban* 
nemian  is  reprinted  (in  brieO  by  permission  from 
the  World  Work,  Chicago,  March*  1905: 

What  is  the  Liberal  policy?  Our  very  name 
gives  the  answer.  We  stand  for  liberty*  Our 
policy  IS  the  policy  of  freedom.  It  is  the  policy 
of  freedom  in  all  things  that  affect  the  life  of  the 
people,  freedom  of  conscience,  freedom  of  trade» 
mtemal  and  external;  freedom  of  industry,  of 
combination  and  cooperation:  from  class  ascend- 
ency, from  injurious  privileges  and  monopolies; 
freedom  for  each  man  to  make  the  best  use  of  the 
powers  and  faculties  implanted  in  him ;  and  with 
the  view  of  securing  and  guarding  these  and  other 
interests,  freedom  of  Parliament,  for  all  to  elect 
to  the  governing  bod  vol  the  nation  the  represent- 
atives of  their  own  choice. 

That  is  the  Liberal  policv. 

It  may  accurately  be  said  that  there  is  practi- 
cally but  one  great  impediment  in  the  way  of  a 
sweeping  improvement  which  would  elevate  the 
physical  and  moral  welfare  of  the  people.  This 
IS  the  interest,  and  the  overdue  regard  to  the  in* 
terest,  of  the  landowner,  and  the  political  and 
social  influence  that  he  and  his  class  can  exercise. 
Let  the  value  of  land  be  assessed  independently  of 
the  buildings  upon  it»  and  upon  such  valuation 
let  contributions  be  made  to  those  public  services 
which  create  the  value. 

What  is  our  rating  system  ?  It  is  a  tax  upon 
industry  and  labor,  upon  enterprise,  upon  im- 
provement; it  is  a  tax  which  is  the  direct  cause  of 
much  of  the  suffering  and  over- 
Prinoiplei  crowding  in  the  towns.  Overcrowding 
is  not  a  symptom  only,  but  a  cause 
of  poverty,  because  it  demoralizes  its 
victims  and  forces  them  to  find  relief  in  excesses. 
By  throwing  the  taxes  on  site  values,  communities 
which  have  created  these  values  will  be  set  free, 
free  in  the  sense  that  they  can  expand,  free  to 
direct  their  ow^  destinies. 

Foremost  among  our  domestic  duties  is  the 
succor  of  the  masses  who  are  in  poverty.  If  it 
can  be  shown  that  poverty,  whether  it  be  ma- 
terial poverty  or  poverty  of  physique  and  of 
energy,  is  associated  with  economic  conditions 
which,  tho  supported  by  the  laws  of  the  country, 
are  nevertheless  contrary  to  economic  laws  aiid 
considerations  and  to  public  policy,  the  State  can 
intervene  without  fear  of  doing  harm.  Is  there 
any  lack  of  such  conditions  among  us?  I  fear 
not.  The  country  is  still  largely  governed  by 
castes,  and  it  has  to  compete  with  nations  which 
have  shaken  off  feudal  ways  and  pri%^ileges  which 
we  continue  to  tolerate. 

First  of  all,  the  whole  range  of  reforms  which 
seem  to  be  necessary  in  order  to  simplify  and 
complete  our  electoral  and  legislative  machinery 
is  the  simplification  of  registration.  The  aboli- 
tion of  the  plural  vote,  the  reduction  of  electoral 
expenses,  the  removal  of  every  bar  to  the  free 
choice  of  electors,  and,  above  all.  the  adjustment 
of  the  relations  between  the  two  houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, are  changes  which  the  workingman  ought 
to  claim,  as  his  birthright.  It  is  these  that  will 
give  him  the  power  to  obtain,  with  the  consent 


and  cooperation  of  other  classes  of  the  commu* 
nity,  changes  which  he  especially  desires  and  de- 
mands, without  waiting  upon  the  condescendinf 
benevolence  or  the  grudging  necessities  of  the 
hereditary  House. 

It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated  and  enforced 
that  the  way  to  go  to  work  to  organize  the  hamt 
market  is  not  the  crude  and  unequal  and  exploded 
method  of  setting  up  tariffs.  It  is  to  raise  the 
standard  of  living,  abolishing  those  centers  d 
stagnant  misery  which  are  a  disgrace  to  our 
name,  and  when  once  the  home  market  is  so  or* 
ganized  the  demand  for  labor  will  be  larger  aizd 
more  sustained,  and  more  capable  of  insumg 
itself  against  fluctuation. 

The  wisest  course  is  to  attack  these  bad  con- 
ditions boldly  and  fearlessly ;  to  abolish  them,  or, 
if  we  cannot  do  that,  to  modify  them ;  deal  rigor- 
ously with  vested  interests  and  monopolies  whklt 
cause  public  injury  or  stand  in  the  way  of  im* 
provement;  enlarge  the  powers  of  local  authori- 
ties, readjust  our  taxing  system,  and  so  alter  our 
land  laws  as  to  increase  the  supply  of  houses  and 
of  available  land  in  towns,  and  alike  equalize 
burdens  local  as  well  as  imi>erial;  give — as  far  as 
laws  and  customs  can  give  it — ^a  chance  to  every 
man. 

The  condemnation  of  the  Education  Act,  as 
ignoring  popular  rights,  as  excluding  from  their 
proper  share  of  influence  the  parent  and  the  tax- 
payer,   the    two    classes    ra^ost   con- 

Meaiiu-ei  *^^^^^'  ^^^  ^^  writing  upon  the  door 
of  entry  to  a  great  and  honorable 
and  beneficent  profession  a  sectarian 
test — ^that  is  a  standing  condemnation  which 
time  can  never  wither.  It  must  be  put  an  end  to 
as  soon  as  possible,  and  the  public,  whose  money 
is  taken,  and  who  as  patriots  and  as  parents  £tre 
intensely  interested  in  the  character  and  quality 
and  nature  of  the  education  given  to  chilaren  at 
the  most  receptive  period  of  their  lives,  must  hA\t 
the  command  in  this  matter,  and  not  any  self- 
constituted  body  of  managers,  or  any*  man. 
whether  he  be  parson  or  layman. 

Another  great  object  will  be  to  improve  otir 
land  system  and  our  agricultural  conditions  so  ai 
to  keep  more  men  on  the  soil  and  take  othen 
back  to  it.  It  is  not  in  our  colonies  only,  and  our 
dependencies  across  the  seas,  that  we  have  a  great 
estate  to  develop :  we  have  it  here  tinder  our  eyes. 
Let  us  try  the  experiment  of  getting  the  f>eople  on 
the  soil  and  encouraging  them  to  engage  all  their 
energies  in  its  improvement.  We  must  tri'  to 
get  rid  of  anything  that  hinders  the  development 
of  agriculture,  restrictions  that  we  have  outgrown, 
and  habits  that  belong  to  a  patriarchal  state  of 
things. 

There  is  a  general  awakening  and  broadening 
of  view  on  this  subject.  There  is  a  growing  bcli^ 
in  cooperative  methods,  both  in  purchase,  transit, 
dairying,  and  in  the  application  of  scientific  proc- 
esses, in  the  adoption  of  what  nnay  be  called  i 
forward  policy  to  meet  the  changes  and  surmount 
the  difficulties  which  time  has  brought  with  it 

I  hold  that  there  are  three  main  divisions  d 
operation  for  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  d 
the  rural  population.  First  of  all,  it  is  necessary 
to  provide  healthy,  comfortable  homes  in  the 
country.  Secondly,  there  is  the  fumishiog  to 
the  laborer  in  the  country  the  opportunity  of  ft 
career,  so  that  by  industry  and  mtelligence  he 
may  raise  himself.  Third,  there  should  be  fi^e- 
dorh  in  that  career. 

I  stand  by  my  ideal  and  I  object  to  that  of  the 
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;  government  as  to  the  armaments  which  we 
i.  The  difference  between  us  is  crucial  and 
lamental.  I  claim  that  we  are  not  called 
n  to  vie,  and  it  would  be  the  height  of  folly  for 

0  attempt  to  vie,  with  our  great  military  con- 
ntal  neighbors. 

;  is  necessary  for  our  position,  for  the  nature 
character  of  this  empire,  that  we  have  a  very 
ng  navy  having  full  command  of  the  sea.  But 
increase  of  our  navy  estimates  has  been  90 
cent  since  1895.  Is  this  race  forced  upon  us 
he  ambitions  and  actions  of  other  powers,  or 
in  any  degree  our  ambitions,  our  actions  that 
'orcing  it  upon  them  ?  But  there  is  another  line 
efense  which  comes  before  armv  and  navy,  and 
i  is  "friendly  relations  with  otner  cotmtries." 
he  insane  race  and  rivalry  of  armament  does 
conduce  to  the  strengthening  of  these  friendly 
tions.  The  authoritative  imanimous  voice 
opinion  and  direction  of  all  the  great  powers 
he  world  demanded  at  The  Hague  their  limi- 
>n  for  the  material  and  moral  welfare  of  hu- 
dty.  Overtures  to  this  effect  have  been  made 
rejected.     Let  us  make  them  again  and  again 

1  we  succeed.  A  great  step  was  accom- 
[led  for  civilization  and  humanity  when  a 
ne  was  set  up  consecrated  to  the  common  in- 
8ts,  common  conscience,  and  the  common  pur- 
»  of  the  human  race. 

he  question  of  the  better  government  of 
and  directly  and  imperatively  concerns  both 
:ie8.  The  principle  of  self-government,  the 
idple  that  the  elective  element  shall  be  the 
eming  element  in  Ireland,  remains,  in  my 
ir,  the  only  principle  consonant  with  our  con- 
itional  habits  and  practise,  and,  above  all,  the 
r  principle  that  will  ever  work.  Freedom  is 
key-note.     Freedom  and  equality. 

Henry  Campbb^l-Bannbrman. 

IBERTT:  Few  words  in  the  English  language 
more  used  in  the  literature  of  social  reform 
1  the  word  liberty,  yet  few  words  have  been 

carefully  defined.  What  definitions  have 
1  given  have  been  often  contradictory  and 
n  utterly  unphilosophical.  Cicero  says :  *  *  The 
nee  of  liberty  is  to  live  just  as  you  choose" 
estas  Vivendi  ut  velis)  (**De  Ofiiciis,"  Book  I., 
p.  XX.).     This  is  perhaps  to-day  both  the  pop- 

and  the  abstract  conception  of  liberty;  but 
science,  philosophy,  and  experience  agree  to- 
in  declaring  that  no  such  liberty  is  possible 

finite  being.  The  following  quotations  will 
w  to  what  an  extent  modem  science  denies 
;  there  is  any  freedom  of  the  will : 

!  know  of  no  writer  not  a  theologian  pure  and  simple  that 
the  length -of  claiming  this  for  the  will "  (George  Lacy,  in 
«rty  and  Law,"  p.  53).  "  The  terms  have  no  application 
be  rabject"  (Bains  "Emotion  and  Will,"  chap.  xi.). 
n't  volitions  are  not  self-caused,  but  determined  by 
taal  antecedents,  in  such  sorts  that  when  the  antecedents 
he  aame.  the  vohtions  will  always  be  the  same  "  (Mill  on 
liltoo.  pp.  493-3).  "  There  is  nothing  existing  in  the  world 
h  is  absolutely  alone — entirelv  free  from  inseparable  rela- 
liip  to  some  other  thing  or  things.  Freedom,  therefore. 
lymteUigible  as  meaning  the  being  free  from  some  kind  of 
■int "  (Argyle.  "  Reign  of  Law,"  chap.  vi,).  "  The  will  of 
tainia].  as  well  as  that  of  man,  is  never  free  "  (E.  Haeckel. 
itory  of  Creation,"  vol.  i.,  p.  237).  "The  feelings  in  my 
ekmsness  in  the  moment  of  voluntary  choice  have  been 
Bdad  by  facts  out  of  my  consciousness,  which  are  related 
lem  in  a  uniform  manner,  so  that  if  the  previous  facts  had 
•ccnmtely  known,  the  voluntary  choice  might  have  been 
Icted"  fW.  K.  Clifford,  "Right  and  Wrong."  p.  i6a). 
fcfaioal  oumges  either  conform  to  law  or  they  do  not.     If 

do  not  conform  to  law,  no  science  of  psychology  is 
tbte.    If  they  do  conform  to  law.  there  cannot  be  any 

thing  as  free  will "  (H.  Spencer. "  Principles  of  Psychoi- 
"  put.  !▼.,  I  ao). 


Many  theologians  and  some  philosophers  as- 
sert the  freedom  of  the  will,  but  even  they  usually 
maintain  that  the  will  is  only  free  within  the  lim- 
its of  its  own  moral  nature. 

Says  T.  D.  Woolsey: 

For  a  finite  being,  moral  excellence,  united  with  the  great- 
est perfection  of  intellect  pertaining  to  htiman  nature,  will 
make  the  best  course  of  action  certain  within  his  sphere  of 
existence  (Johnson's  "Cyclopedia."  article  "Liberty  ). 

It  follows  that  moral  deficiencies  and  lower 
grades  of  intellect  make  lower  causes  of  action 
equally  necessary.  As  for  experience,  from  the 
child  who  cries  for  the  moon  to  the  absolute 
monarch  or  the  beggar,  who  both  have  their 
wills  continually  crossed,  all  life  shows  that  no 
man  can  do  whatever  he  will.  Scientifically, 
philosophically,  experimentally,  absolute  free- 
dom for  finite  beings  is  an  impossibility. 

Says  F.  J.  Stephens  ("Liberty,  Equality,  and 
Fraternity,"  p.  13): 

Freedom  is  only  intelligible  as  meaning  the  being  free  from 
some  particular  kind  of  restraint;  therefore,  in  political 
science,  when  one  speaks  of  political,  econonuc,  or  oUier 
liberty,  one  should  explain  from  what  land  of  restraints 
freedom  is  meant. 

"From  excessive  liberty  tyranny  springs  as  cer- 
tainly as  a  tree  from  its  roots"  (Plato's  Repub- 
lic"). 

Economic  freedom  may  not  mean  liberty,  be- 
cause one  may  still  be  the  slave  of  social  laws. 
Hence,  in  considerations  of  liberty,  freedom 
must  be  balanced  with  freedom,  and  the  greatest 
amount  of  freedom  chosen.  Thus,  moved  by 
various  considerations  and  influenced  by  various 
social,  political,  and  industrial  environments, 
liberty  nas  been  very  variously  conceived,  as  the 
following  definitions  will  show: 

"Liberty  consists  in  the  safe  and  sacred  possession  of  a 
man's  property  "  (Fox.  quoted  by  W.  Roscher.  vol.  i..  p.  136). 
"  Political  liberty  consists  in  security  or.  at  all  events,  in  the 
opinion  that  we  enjoy  security  "  (Montesquieu.  "Spirit  of  the 
Laws,"  book  is,  diap.  ii.).  "Liberty  is  the  freedom  to  do 
what  the  law  permits"  (Montesquieu,  "Spirit  of  the  Laws," 
book  9.  chap.  lii.).  Bentham  makes  liberty  to  consist  in  the 
freedom  to  follow  fotuteen  specific  sources  of  pleasure,  which 
he  names  ("  Principles  of  Morals,"  vol.  i.,  chap.  v.).  Mill  says 
that  liberty  "is  the  principle  that  the  sole  end  for  which 
manldnd  are  warranted  individually  or  collectively  in  in- 
terfering with  the  liberty  of  action  ot  any  of  their  number  is 
self-protection"  ("Liberty"  on  p.  6,  People's  Edition).  Ac- 
cording to  Sheldon  Amos.  "  Liberty  on  its  positive  side  denotes 
the  fumess  of  individual  existence.  On  its  ne^tive  side  it 
denotes  the  necessary  restraint  on  all  which  is  needed  to 
promote  .the  greatest  possible  amount  of  liberty  for  each " 
C"  Science  of  Law."  p.  90). 

For  other  conceptions  of  liberty  and  a  discus- 
sion of  the  ways  by  which  it  is  proposed  to  se- 
cure to-day  the  highest  amotmt  of  liber^,  see 
Anarchism;  Individualism;  Single  Tax;  So- 
cialism; Spencer. 

LIBERTY  PARTY:  The  abolitionists  {q.  v.)  at 
Warsaw,  N.  Y.,  having  informally  nominated 
in  1839,  James  G.  Bimey  for  president  ana 
Thomas  Earle  for  vice-presiaent,  the  nominations 
were  confirmed  by  a  convention,  ostensibly 
national,  that  met  at  Albany,  April  i,  1)840,  and 
adopted  the  name  "Liberty  Party."  Its  plat- 
form was  the  abolition  of  slavery.  The  candi- 
dates received  7,059  votes  in  spite  of  their  having 
declined  the  nominations.  On  Aug.  30,  1844,  the 
national  convention  of  the  party  met.  The  topic 
of  greatest  interest  at  that  time  was  the  annexa- 
tion of  Texas,  and  the  conseauent  increase  in 
slave  territory.  Bimey  and  Thomas  Morris,  of 
Ohio,  were  nominated.  The  total  vote  for 
Bimey  was  62,263.     Had  the  electoral  vote  of 
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New  York  gone  to  Clay,  it  would  have  elected 
him.  In  that  state  the  popular  vote  stood:  Polk» 
337,588;  Clay,  232,482;  Bimey,  15,812.  Had 
Birney  not  been  nominated,  it  is  probable  that 
enough  of  his  vote  to  elect  Clay  woulil  have  been 
so  cast — certainly  none  of  it  would  have  gone  to 
Polk.     This  lesson  was  not  forgotten,  and  the 

farty  did  not  again  name  its  own  candidates, 
n  1*848  and  1S52  it  supported  the  Free  Soil 
Party,  and  thereafter  the  Republican  Party 
{q.  vl), 

LIBERTY  Ain>  PROPERTY  DEFEHSE 
LEAGUE,  THE:  Founded  for  the  purfiose  of 
maintaining  freedom  of  contract,  upholding 
proprietary  rightiJ,  and  resisting  socialistic  legis- 
lation, the  Liberty  and  Property  Defense  League 
has  from  its  inception  in  1882  occupied  a  unique 
position  in  English  politics.  Associated  with 
neither  of  the  two  great  political  parties  in  the 
state,  it  has  consistently  opposed  the  tendency 
toward  socialism  %vhich,  during  each  succeeding 
year  of  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  has  become 
more  and  more  marked  in  the  legislation  of  the 
British  Parliament. 

Federated  with  the  league  are  220  defense  and 
protection  societies,  representing  railways,  ship- 
ping, tramways,  water  companies,  manufactures, 
land  and  house  property,  liquor,  mining,  and  the 
other  industries,  and  the  representatives  of  these 
bodies  form  a  powerful  committee  for  the  purpose 
of  watching  the  progress  of  bills  through  Parlia- 
ment, and  taking  steps  to  oppose  or  amend  such 
bills.  Chairman,  the  Earl  of  Wemyss  ;  offices,  25, 
Victoria  Street,  S    W. 

LIBRARIES,  PUBLIC:  Probably  the  oldest 
libraries  known  are  the  Babylonish  tablets,  found 
in  the  mounds  of  Mesopotamia,  and  supposed  to 
have  been  prepared  for  public  instruction  about 
650  B.C.  Pisistratus  is  said  to  have  founded  a 
library  at  Athens  537  ex.,  but  this  is 
not  clear.  Strabo  says  that  Aris- 
totle w^as  the  first  collector  of  a  li* 
brary,  and  that  his  library  descended 
to  the  Romans.  The  story  of  the  great  Alex- 
andrian h brary  founded  by  Ptolemy  Soter,  with 
from  100,000  to  700,000  tnanuscripts  (according 
to  different  authors),  and  burned  by  the  Caliph 
Omar,  is  now  considered  to  be  a  myth,  at  least  as 
to  its  size.  Many  Romans  collected  libraries. 
Plutarch  says  the  library  of  Lucullus  was  open  to 
all.  Pliny  says  the  library  of  PoUio  was  the  first 
public  library  in  Rome.  St.  Jerome  *5ays  that  St. 
Pamphilus,  of  Cesarea,  in  309,  collected  30,000 
\'olumes,  chiefly  religious,  to  be  lent:  if  this  be 
true,  it  was  probably  the  first  lending  library. 
The  libraries  of  the  ^{iddle  Ages  were  small.  The 
still  existing  library  of  the  Swiss  abbey  of  St. 
Gall  was  one  of  the  first,  and  claims  an  antiquity 
of  1,000  years.  The  first  library  in  England  is 
said  to  ha%^e  consisted  of  nine  manuscripts 
-brought  by  Augustine  in  596.  As  late  as  Henry 
VII L  the  royal  library  had  only  329  volumes. 
Matthias  Corvinus,  King  of  Hungary,  had,  in 
1490,  50,000  volumes,  destroyed  by  the  Turks  in 
1530*  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  in  Florence,  estab- 
lished the  great  Lauren tian  Library.  In  1556 
the  Royal  Library  of  France,  then  containing 
2,000  volumes,  received  by  royal  ordinance  the 
pri%^ilege  of  obtaining  a  "copy  of  every  book 
printed  in  France.  By  17 89  it  had  200,000  vol- 
umes, and  is  to-day  the  largest  library  in  the 
world.     Germany  has  the  greatest  numtir  of  im- 
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portant  libraries  of  any  country.  The  library  <j 
the  British  Museum  was  founded  in  1753  il 
first  library  in  the  United  States  was  that  i 
Harvard  College,  begun  in  1638. 

Benjarnin  Franklin,  after  considerable  ett 
founded,  in  1732,  the  Philadelphia  Library  C<i 
pany,  the  "mother  of  all  the  subscription  lib 
ries  in  North  America," 

In  Scotland,  in  18 16,  Samuel  Brown,  of 
dington,  following  in  part  the  methods  of  Lond 
booksellers,  established  a  system  of  free  itine, 
ting  Ubraries,  loaning  without  cost  packages] 
fifty'  books  to  villages  and  neighborhoods. 

This  system  was  copied  in  this  country  in  I 
school  district  libraries  "which  were   started  j 
the  State  of  New  York  in  1835,  and  a  few  ; 
afterward  were  in  successful  operation  in  sev 
New   England   states,   in    Ohio,    Michigan,  and 
other  states  farther  West. 

Public  libraries  are  seldom  specialized,  because 
they  have  to  serv^e  a  mixed  constituency.  Local 
needs  often  determine,  how^evxT,  the  choice  of 
books  to  some  extent.  Owing  to  the  rapid  in- 
crease of  these  institutions  a  larger  number  of 
experts  is  needed  for  proper  administration,  and 
hbrary  schools  have  been  established  to  suppjl 
trained  men  and  women.  Some  of  these  schoc" 
e.  g..  that  of  New  York  State,  require  since  iq 
graduation  from  a  registered  college  for  admis- 
sion. The  Illinois  State  School  since  tqoj  de* 
raands  three  years'  college  work  for  admission  and 
grants  a  degree  for  two  years  additional  and 
special  library  work. 

Several  organizations  promote  the  special  in^ 
terests  of  librarians  ana  their  work,  e.  g,,  the 
American  Library  Association,  with  its  organ 
Public  Ubraries,  England  has  the  Library  Asso- 
ciation of  the  United  Kingdom ;  Australia  a  Na- 
tional Library  A^ciation;  Germany  a  Verein 
Deutscher  Bibliothekare;  France,  '  Denmark, 
Italy,  Switzerland,  Japan,  etc.,  have  similar 
societies.  The  first  international  congress  of 
librarians  was  held  in  London,   1877. 

The  support  of  the  libraries  is  usually  borne  by 
the  municipality  or  the  State.  New  Vork  State 
organized  a  library  department  in  i8qi,  and 
grants  towns  and  villages  an  amount  equal  to 
that  raised  in  the  commune  up  to  $200  per  annu 
Other  states  have  committees. 

The  twelve  largest  libraries  are:    Biblioth^iL 
Nationale»  Paris,  with  2,600,000  volumes^  250,- 
000    maps,    102,000   mantiscripts  in 
StfttistioB    '^9"*'  British  Museum,  London,  with 
2^000,000    %'olumes,    200,000    maps, 
100,000  pieces  of   musical   composi- 
tions,   50.000    manuscripts    in     1900:     Imperial 
Pubhc   Library,   St.   Petersburg,    1,330,000   vo* 
umes   in    1902;    Koniglische   Bihliothek.  Berlil 
1,200,000    volumes    in    1902;    Library    of    Cc 
gress,  Washington,  D.  C,  1,000.000  volumes  in' 
1900;    Koniglische    Hof    und    Staatsbibliothelf, 
Niunich,   1,000,000  volumes  in  1902:  K.  and  K. 
Hofbibliothek.  Vienna,  900.000  in  1901;  Univer- 
sitaUbibliothek,    Strassburg.    814,000    in    !'-" 
Pubhc  Library,  Boston,  812,000  in  1902;  I 
Museum,  Moscow,  800.000  in  1900-,  Public  Lib: 
New  York.  7S7.775  in  1902;  Bodleian  Libr 
Oxford,  600,000  in  1900. 

The  Library  of  Congress  has  a  floor  space 
nearly  eight  acres  with  45  miles  of  sheUing  at 
room  for  2,200.000  octavo  volumes,  and  capab 
of  being  extended  to  a  capacity  of  4,000.0a 
The    number  of  public    libraries'  in  the    U. 
was  6,869  i^  ^9^S  with  54.419,000  volumes. 
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BENECHT,  WILHELM:  Editor,  legislator; 
1826,  at  Leipsic;  he  studied  at  Giessen, 
,  and  Marburg.  In  the  Revolution  of  1848 
)art  at  Baden,  and  was  imprisoned  from 
nber  to  Af ay ;  fled  to  Switzerland  and  then 
gland,  where  he  remained  till  1862;  was 
^ith  Marx,  and  earnestly  espoused  his  views. 
32  returned  to  Germany,  and  edited  the 
German  Gazette  till  it  became  a  Bismarckian 
when  Liebknecht  joined  Lassalle's  agita- 
Became  the  leader  of  the  International 
in  Germany,  won  Bebel  to  socialism,  and 
lim  worked  for  the  amalgamation  of  the 
aents  started  by  Lassalle  and  Marx,  thus 
ig  the  Social  Democratic  Party,  of  which  he 
ebel  are  still  the  main  leaders.  In  1865 
dered  to  quit  Prussia ;  went  to  Leipsic  and 
a  democratic  journal  till  it  was  supprest 
6.  Returning  to  Berlin,  was  imprisoned 
months.  In  1867  he  was  returned  to  the 
German  Diet  by  a  Saxon  constituency  and 
fter  served  regularly  in  the  legislature  until 
ath.  Imprisoned  m  1870,  and  again  for 
ears  beginning  in  1872.  In  1881  he  was 
id  from  Leipsic  under  the  Socialist  law. 
lecht  was  not  an  original  thinker,  but  of 
itellectual  attainments,  and  a  good  writer, 
d  in  1900.  Author  of  a  work  on  the  land 
>n,  "Zur  Gnmd  und  Bodenfrage,"  etc. 

S- SAVING      SERVICE,    THE      UNITED 

CS:  This  service  commenced  in  a  small 
1849  with  an  appropriation  of  $20,000  by 
5SS.  Previous  to  this  the  only  organized 
)ts  in  this  direction  were  of  humane  socie- 
ce  that  of  Massachusetts,  established  in 
In  187 1  the  present  U.  S.  service  was 
shed.  To-day  the  ocean  and  lake  coasts 
U.  S.  are  picketed  with  the  stations  of  the 
;'ing  service  attached  to  the  U.  S.  Treasury 
;ment. 

he  close  of  the  last  fiscal  year  the  life-saving 
shment  embraced  278  stations,  200  being 
Atlantic  coast,  60  on  the  lakes,  17  on  the 
coast,  and  i  at  the  falls  of  the  Ohio, 
ille,  Ky. 

■e  is  also  a  U.  S.  Volunteer  Life-saving 
;  Corps  with  1,900  stations  and  22,000  en- 
nembers .  It  has  saved  6,557  lives  in  twelve 
ind  has  awarded  1,705  honor  medals. 


The  following  table  gives  the  results: 


Year  ending 
June  30, 

Since  intro- 
duction of 
life-saving 
system  in 

187 1,  to  June 
30,  1906 

Disasters 

S14.736.3SO 

$11,973,280 

$a,764.07o 

4.C99 

19 

811 
x.7a7 

49 

x6,479 

$a4a.683.699 

$193,024.6x2 

•50,659.087 

Z16  442 

Value  property  involved 

Value  property  lost 

Persons  involved 

Persons  lost 

1,127 

Shipwrecked  persons  succored  at 
stations 

X9.74X 
47.555 

Days'  succor  afforded 

Vessels  totally  lost  on  U.  S. 
coasts 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  there  were  491 
casualties  to  smaller  craft,  such  as  sailboats, 
rowboats,  etc.,  on  which  there  were  i ,22 1  persons, 
of  whom  1,211  were  saved  and  10  lost.  The  cost 
of  the  maintenance  of  the  service  during  the  year 
was  $1,832,465.93. 

In  Great  Britain  the  Royal  National  Lifeboat 
Institution  was  organized  in  1824  and  has  now 
over  300  stations. 

In  France,  a  private  society,  the  Soci^t^ 
Centrale  de  Sauvetage  des  Naufrag^s,  founded  in 
1865,  is  subsidized  by  the  government. 

Germany  has  a  similar  society,  the  German 
Society  for  the  Rescue  of  the  Shipwrecked, 
founded  1865. 

Belgitun  had  a  small  society  as  early  as  1838, 
and  Denmark  in  1 8  5 8 .  Most  other  civilized  cotm- 
tries  have  followed  suit.  Japan  in  1890.  China 
is  said  to  have  had  such  a  society  for  centuries. 

LIGHTING,  ELECTRIC  AND  GAS,  PUBLIC 
OWNERSHIP  OF  (for  a  discussion  of  the  general 
principles  of,  pro  and  con,  see  Public  Owner- 
ship) :  In  this  article  we  present  briefly  the  facts 
in  the  United  States;  as  to  Great  Britain  and 
Europe,  see  Municipal  Ownership. 

I.  Electricity 

According  to  the  twelfth  census  (Bulletin  5) 
there  were  in  the  U.  S.  in  1902  3,620  central 
electric-lighting  and  power  stations,  of  which  the 
census  gives  the  following  table : 


Central  Electric  Stations,  1902.  and  Wages  op  Emplotbbs 


Iteus 


of  statifms , 

otistruction  and  equipment, 

I  from  ofieration  , , . , , , 

TQtn  ikW  other  smtrce^ 


officials  and  clerks 
^e  number. ........ 


ge  number. 


pf  ttmticRis: 

att  houra— Hotal  for  ye*f . ,  ■ , 

mber  of  arc  lamps .  ........* 

miber  of  incandes^cent  lamps . 


Private 
stations 


i77.M9.74B 
t78,73^5M 


15,106,199 


30.663 
|iJ,S*D.77t 


atSS7,59S.»ia 

I3^t903 

16.616,593 


Municipal 
&UticiTi« 


it6.836.S^« 

§6.965*105 
fS*i4S,9a7 


95  » 
$457.3^1 


»*467 
1 1,4' 1,34 1 


195. 904. 43  9 

30*795 

1.577.431 


Nd.  em- 
ployees 


13  J 
i}9 

S9'i 
13 
3. 3  Bo 
3.3  T4 
4.0S9 
F,8o7 
1.S99 

%2l 

83  J 
309 
19 1 

43 

1S3 

»4 

16 

8 
55 


18.B78 


Wigeaperdfly 


Less  thftfi  o.  75 
.07s  to  O499 
f  .00  to  1.34 
i.iS  to  t.49 
leSo  tP  1,74 
r.75  to  1.99 
i^go  to  1.34 
3.7S  to  3.49 
i.So  to  a.74 
3.75  to  3-99 
3  .  OQ  to  3  ►  J4 
3=1  to  3,49 
3. SO  to  3*74 

3  75  to  3.99 

4  .  oo  to  4 ,  ^4 
4.?5  to  4-49 
4. SO  to  4*74 
4^75  to  4*99 
3 .  ao  and  over 


^  Includes  estimated  income  from  public  service. 
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This  table  shows  that  of  the  total  number  of 
municipal  plants,  only  22  per  cent  were  publicly 
owned  ana  operated.  It  is  also  tnie  that  the 
kilowatt-hour  output  of  these  stations  was  only 
7.8  per  cent  of  the  total  energy  and  the  capacity 
of  all  the  dynamos  in  the  municipal  plants  only 
9.4  per  cent  of  the  total,  which  means  that  the 
municipal  plants  of  the  U.  S.  are  yet  but  compar- 
atively few,  and  in  the  smaller  cities  and  towns. 

They  are  nevertheless  rapidly  growing.  Of 
the  574  municipal  and  private  plants  started 
prior  to  1899  only  n.4  per  cent  were  municipal, 
while  of  the  i,503  central  lighting  stations  during 
the  next  seven  years  21.2  per  cent  were  municipal, 
and  of  the  i  ,544  stations  started  between  1896  and 
1002,  37.8  per  cent  were  municipal  It  is  prob- 
able that  the  reason  for  municipal  ownership  be- 
ing more  developed  in  smaller  cities  is  because  there 
is  less  profit  for  private  companies  in  such  cities 
and  therefore  less  inducement  to  them  to  oppose 
municipal  undertakings.  What  this  means  can 
be  seen  in  the  extent  to  which  private  companies 
are  willing  to  spend  money  in  large  cities  to  mold 
opinion  against  public  ownership.  Professor 
Gray  reports  (Report  of  the  Public  Ownership 
Commission  of  the  National  Civic  Federation,  vol. 
ii*.  p'  135)  that  the  New  Haven  Water  Company, 
witnout  apparently  committing  any  illegal  act, 
spent  $20,000  in  molding  public  opinion  and  in  lob- 
bying through  the  city  government  and  the  state 
legislature  a  contract  against  public  ownership. 

Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  pri- 
vate companies,  municipal  ownership  is  on  the 
increase  and  wherever  tried  seems  to  have  given 
satisfaction,  as  shown  by  the  following  quotations 
from  the  write r*s  report  in  the  Pubhc  Ownership 
Report  (see  below). 

There  were  investigated  representative  munic- 
ipal and  private  plants,  including  the  municipal 
Slants  of  Chicago,  Detroit,  Allegheny,  South 
forwalk,  and  Jacksonville,  Fla,  The  private 
plants  which  it  was  purposed  to  compare  with 
these  largely  declined  investigation.  Neverthe- 
less, what  could  be  done  was  done  (see  Report) 
and  some  comparisons  made. 

Of  South  Norw'alk,  the  expert.  Professor  Gray, 
reports:  "The  citizens  seemed  to  take  an  en- 
thusiastic and  indeed  admiring  interest  in  the 
plant.  In  fact,  the  plant  seems  to  be  the  one 
thing  in  South  Norwalk  in  which  the  citizens 
take  more  pride  and  interest  than  in  anything  else 
in  the  city."  The  rates  charged  at  &>uth  Nor- 
walk of  course  cannot  be  as  low  as  in  a  larger  city  or 
where  fuel  is  cheaper ;  but  in  spite  of  these  difficul- 
ties the  rates  are  lower  than  are  charged  by  many 
large  private  plants  for  a  similar  class  of  users. 

Next  to  South  Norwalk  the  most  successful 
municipal  electric-lighting  plant  is  probably  that 
of  Detroit.  If  it  were  allowed  to  do  a  commer- 
cial business,  its  success  would  be  undoubtedly 
greater  than  is  possible  with  only  the  lighting  of 
streets  and  public  buildings.  The  city  has,  how- 
ever, largely  improved  the  service  for  the  city 
over  the  former  private  system  and  has  much 
reduced  cost. 

Of  Chicago  and  Allegheny  my  report  to  the 
Civic  Federation  says: 

The  Chicago  and  Allegheny  municipal  lighting  pli&nts  do 
not  show  as  low  opera  ling  expenses,  the  difference  in  the  cost 
of  coal  being  considered,  as  does  Detroit,  yet  these  plants  am 
a  reoiarkabie  confirmation  of  the  wistdom  of  municipal  owner^ 
ship.  They  show  that  even  in  cities  where  political  condi- 
tions are  not  of  the  best^  and  where  good  engineering  is  not 
fully  observed  in  the  construction  of  the  plants,  nevertheless 
municipal  manAgement  may  be  justified.  .  .  ♦  Municipal 
ownenhip  of  electric  light  in  Chicago  started,  as  it  did  in  the 


case  of  water  in  that  dty  and  of  rnanT  other  mtmldpal  mu]& 
takings   else  where,  because   of   dissatisfaction  wiUi  pntrit] 
ownership.     The  critics  of  municiptaJ  plaints,  when  thtj 'it 
tect  faults  in  public  management,  must  bear  in  mind  xbatli 
private  management  which  preceded  it  and  led  to  -  " 
ownership  was  often  worse  than  what  has  followed.  .  . 
spoils  system  has  been  singularly  kept  out  of  the 
plant,  as  is  well  brought  out  in  Schedule  L.      With  thisL 
dition.  but  with  the  serious  handicaps  already  referred  taJ 
question    has  been  raised  whether    the    municipal  uwJ 

king  could  stand  comjiarison  with  the  up^to-date  and 

moua  private  lighting  company  of  Chicago  in  the  coat  of  stwt 
lighting.  -Fortunately  such  a  comparison  is  possible,  Ifr 
cause  it  has  been  made  for  our  commission  bv  Messrs.  liar- 
wick,  Mitchell  &  Co.  ...  In  a  study  of  the  labor  coaditiai 
of  the  public  and  private  plants  in  Chicago  in  1901*  Pid 
John  R.  Commons,  our  expert  on  Labor  in  the  present  iant^ 
gation,  found  that  the  wages  of  the  city  electric  plants  lUfd 
from  S.t  percent  to66.S  per  cent  higher  per  hour  than  thov 
paid  by  tne  pri\Tite  comr«any,  while  the  average  wages  vm 
probably  js  to  45  percent  higher,  w^hich  meant  that  the  total 
operating  costs  were  i  j  to  15  per  cent  more  than  they  wc»Ji 
have  been  had  the  wages  been  the  same  aa  in  th 
plants,  (''Municipal  Affairs,**  March.  1903,  pp.  ic 
*  .  .  It  is  encouraging  that  the  plant,  however 
these  high  wages  for  an  eight-hour  day,  has  yet  been  able  U 
make  sc\'cral  hundred  thousand  dollars  profit  during  the  put 
twenty  ytrara  above  depreciation,  taxes,  and  interest,  in  coo- 

?irison  with  what  private  companies  would  have  charged, 
his  is,  of  course,  on  the  assumption  that  the  private  co^ 
panics,  as  above  pointed  out,  had  continued,  as  they  docbt* 
Jess  would  have  done,  to  charge  more  for  lights  supplied  froo 
expensive  undergroimd  conduits  than  from  cheaper  ovcfti^ 
construction. 

The  Edison  and  Commonwealth  companies  of  CHkaia 
which  are  practically  one,  offered  in  1906  to  sell  electridtrlB 
the  city  for  S;  5  P«r  ye-nr  for  <sach  arc  lamp  supplied  from  ow* 
head  construction,  but  this  was  on  condition  that  the  dJy 
should  grant  important  concessions  in  other  ditectiatti. 
Wlven  these  concessions  were  vetoed  \>y  Mayor  Dunne,  tie 
best  the  city  could  get  for  arc  lights  supplied  from  ovutod 
construction  was  $90  each  per  year. 

In  view  of  the  above  and  other  facts,  the  con- 
clusion arrived  at  by  the  writer  in  reviewing  the 
reports  of  the  expert  of  the  reports  of  the  Federa- 
tion, and  which  he  has  embodied  in  his  portion  of 
the  report,  is  as  follows: 

It  appears  to  the  writer  to  bo  conclusively  demonstiatei 
from  the  above  facts  that  in  both  water,  gas.  and  clectridty 
the  municipal  plants  have  done  far  better  for  the  taxpayer 
and  consumer  than  the  private  plants  in  anything  like  a  sm- 
ilar  situation.  Prices  have  been  lowered  and  the  plants  haw 
been  largely  or  wholly  paid  for  out  of  eaminfiis,  where  theie 
were  any,  or  may  be  considered  to  have  been  most  ly  or  entiietT 
paid  for  out  of  the  dilTerence  between  the  prices  charged  by 
private  companies  in  the  neighborhood  ana  the  constructioa 
and  operating  costs  of  the  municipal  plants.  In  this  method 
of  computation  all  questions  of  depreciation  are  met.  It  b 
thus  established  that  even  where  the  mAnagement  is  no  bette 
and  the  freedom  from  political  entanglements  is  no  greattt 
than  in  private  plants,  nevertheless  the  municipality  has 
gained.  This  has  been  due  to  one  of  the  great  inherent  ad- 
vantages of  municipal  management,  namely,  the  fact  that  all 
earnings  above  interest  charges  at  4  per  cent  or  thereaboirtf 
on  the  original  cost  of  construction^  are  available  for  reductoc 
the  capital  charges  and  relieving  the  ultimate  burden  of  mdi 
charges  upon  future  consumers  or  patrons,  or  the  earaiagi 
may  be  in  part  devoted  to  free  public  service*  as  in  the  case  oi 
many  water  departments.  It  has  been  established  beirami 
question  that  there  is  less  typhoid  in  cities  having  mtmidi^al 
water-works,  which  is  good  evidence  of  the  purity  of  the  publk 
water-supply*  The  scope  of  this  investifration  has  not  led  to 
a  full  development  of  the  far  larger  public  use  of  munidful 
than  of  private  services,  but  such  data  as  have  been  gathcm 
indicate  that  there  are  more  arc  lights  per  100,000  of  popt^- 
tion  and  far  more  use  of  incandescent  lighting  in  public scfiooii 
and  other  city  buildings  than  where  sucn  services  a  ne  fntiu^«i 
by  a  private  company.  In  Detroit  and  Allegheny  it  has bici 
easier  to  get  appropriations  for  lighting  the  schools  from  fht 
municipal  plant  than  in  securing  appropriations  to  fnytbt 
prices  charged  for  similar  service  by  the  private  company. 

Enough  has  been  said  about  the  political  and  labor  conditfQfli 
in  the  report  of  Professor  Commons,  and  in  the  references  in 
the  above  chapters.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  the  largest 
benefit  of  municipal  management  has  come  in  the  case  of  the 
majority  of  the  municipal  undertakings  investigatcti  throogll 
the  freemg  of  the  department  from  political  evils,  and  in  free- 
ing the  city  from  the  desire  of  investors  in  the  plant  to  secun 
a  weak  or  corrupt  city  government.  Where  such  goo^J  re- 
sults have  not  followed,  but  where  instead  the  sp!:)ils  system 
has  prevafled,  it  has  appeared  that  the  monopolies  in  prig's!* 
hands  were  equally  enmeshed  in  politics.  The  geneml  coft* 
elusions  of  the  study  of  American  conditions  show  that  in  oat 
better  govemetl  cities  there  is  greater  superiority  of  mtmi^ 
ipal  management  over  private  management  iii  neighboriBf 
places  than  b  the  case  in  Great  Britain^ 
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n.  Gas 

>wn*s  Directory  of  the  American  Gas  Com- 
s  for  1907  gives  the  following  list  of  munic- 
^as-works  in  the  U.  S.  and  Canada  with  their 
it  during  1906: 


United  Statbs 

TIBS 

Feet  output 

Cities 

Feet  output 

ce,Mass. 

X36,97o,ooo 

Gilroy,Cal.... 

4.000.000 

leboro. 

Alexandria.Va. 

44.000,000 

1 

x.874.600 

Charlottesville. 

»field. 

Va 

Z9.ooo,ooo 

I 

35,000,000 

Danville,  Va... 

4  a. 000.000 

field, 

Fredericks- 

I  

18,150,500 

burg.  Va. . . . 

8.834.000 

:li,Conn. 

40,000,000 

Richmond,  Va. 

4z0.oo0.0oo 

otaine. 

Wheeling,     W. 

* 

40,000.000 

Va 

zz6,ooo,ooo 

:on.Ohio 

73.000.000 

Cartersville, 

n  a  t>  a 

Ga 

6,300.000 

1 

z.aoo.ooo 

Dalton.  Ga 

9.000.000 

i.Minn.. 

Talladega.  Ala. 

5.000.000 

I.Minn.. 
Minne- 

Z5z,ooo,ooo 

Henderson,Ky. 

33. -000.000 

is,  Minn. 
apids.S. 

x.594.450 

Total 

z,z8a,76z.55o 

z.838,000 

Number    of 

met,    S. 

plants 

2S 

a.000.000 

Average  size  of 

[m.Mo.. 

3.000,000 

34  plants.. . 

49.a81.73x 

Canada 


Feet  output 

Cities 

Feet  output 

iJJe.Ont. 
Ont 

4.500.000 

4.000.000 

z5. 000.000 

a  5. 000.000 

26.750,000 
30.000,000 
30.000.000 

z6,ooo,ooo 

39,000,000 

Waterloo,  Ont. 

Total 

Number  of 
plants 

Average  size  of 
9  plants 

Total   sales   of 
«    plants  iiin 
United  States 



190,350,000 

Icville. 

i.*  Ont.'. '. 
on.  Ont. 

zo 
az.z38,889 

Sound, 
lomas. 

x,373.ozz,5So 

5  largest  and  oldest  municipal  gas-works  in 
'.  S.,  or  indeed  in  all  North  America,  is  that 
chmond,  Va.,  with  a  population  in  1906,  as 
ated  by  the  U.  S.  Government,  of  87,246. 
ity  constructed  the  plant,  in  1852.  At  the 
of  the  war  the  plant,  like  all  business  in 
nond,  was  dilapidated  and  the  records  are 
t  hand  for  the  earlier  years.  A  report  was 
.by  an  expert  accountant,  Mr.  H.  D.  Bou- 
\pril  15, 1897,  and  reprinted  in  subsequent 
a  reports.  This  shows  that  during  the 
r  years  ending  with  1896  the  earnings  of  the 
had  not  only  taken  care  of  all  the  recon- 
tion  since  the  war,  but  had  paid  back  to  the 
ts  previous  outlays,  and  had  turned  over  in 
113^,906.31.  Since  the  plant  had  been  paid 
it  of  earnings  it  was  not  necessary  to  allow  the 
Qterest  on  the  plant  as  had  been  done  in  the 
5  computations.  Taking  this  latter  fact  into 
deration ,  the  accountant  reported :  *  *  This  sur- 
^  13 5, 906.  J I ) must  be  still  further  increased  by 
ifiterence  between  the  value  of  gas  furnished 
ity  for  public  consumption  and  the  interest 
ed  the  city  on  the  cost  of  the  works,  etc., 
358,074.23,  making  a  total  surplus  of  $493.- 
4  after  repaying  the  city  for  its  investment.'* 
e  accoimtant  further  asserted  that  the  net 
tue  up  to  1886  more  than  reimbursed  the  city 
B  outlay, 
loe  1896  the  gas-works,  as  appears  from  its 


last  annual  report,  has  turned  into  the  city 
treasury  $622,208.55  ^  cash,  and  $40,000  a  year, 
or  $400,000  in  all,  as  a  nominal  interest  charge  on 
the  assumed  value  of  the  plant.  Since  the  plant, 
however,  had  been  paid  lor  out  of  earnings  and 
there  is  no  bonded  debt,  this  $400,000  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  part  of  the  profits,  making  a  total  profit 
of  $1,0 2 2, 208. 5  J  less  expenditiu-es,  amounting  to 
less  than  half  of  this  amoimt  which  has  been  put 
into  extensions  during  this  same  ten-year  period. 

The  city  must  also  be  credited  with  the  value 
of  the  gas  used  in  the  streets  and  public  buildings, 
and  worth  at  $1  a  thousand  feet  over  $25,000  in 
1906,  and  from  $20,000  to  $^0,000  every  year 
during  the  last  ten  years.  The  plant  therefore 
has  netted  the  city  over  and  above  the  plant 
itself  and  its  extensions  about  $500,000  in  cash  and 
$250,000  from  the  gas  during  the  last  ten  years, 
and  $500,000  during  the  previous  thirty  years. 

Richmond,  also,  was  one  of  the  first  cities  in 
the  South  to  reduce  the  price  of  gas  to  $1,  which 
it  did  in  1893. 

A  committee  of  the  city  council  was  authorized 
in  1905  to  hire  a  gas  expert  to  suggest  plans  for 
enlargement  and  improvement  of  the  works.  To 
the  surprize  of  most  of  the  people  of 
Biehmond  Richmond  he  reconunended  the 
lease  or  sale  of  the  works,  and  in- 
dulged in  many  criticisms  of  tihe 
management.  The  controvesy  that  arose  there- 
after showed  that  many  of  his  criticisms  were 
mistaken  and  that  the  failure  to  make  needed  im- 
provements in  the  works  and  distributing  system 
previously  had  been  due  to  the  great  need  of  the 
city  for  funds  in  other  directions.  It  would  have 
been,  however,  more  profitable  in  the  long  run  for 
the  city  to  have  been  more  liberal  in  its  improve- 
ment of  the  gas-works,  for  operating  expenses 
would  thus  have  been  reduced.  This  is  one  of  the 
weaknesses  of  many  mtmicipal  plants.  The  earn- 
ings go  into  the  city  treasury  instead  of  being  used 
for  the  improvement  of  the  plant  and  the  reduc- 
tion in  price.  Richmond,  however,  is  now  serious- 
ly at  work  increasing  the  capacity  of  the  plant  and 
rendering  it  possible  to  have  greater  economies 
in  the  production  of  gas.  Fortunately,  there  is 
every  evidence  of  honest  management.  The 
labor  force  is  well  paid,  contented,  and  efficient. 
Politics  does  not  seem  to  have  any  place,  and  the 
council  with  only  one  dissenting  vote  decided  to 
reject  all  propositions  for  either  lease  or  sale. 

The  sale  of  gas  to  private  consumers  in  1906 
was  318,661,000  feet,  and  for  the  street  lamps 
25,200,000  feet. 

Another  municipal  plant  of  much  age  and  repu- 
tation is  that  of  Belief  on  taine,  Ohio,  population 
6,649  ^  1900,  which  was  built  in  1873.  Its  last 
annual  report  for  the  year  1906  shows  a  profit  for 
the  year  of  $2,724.70  after  paying  out  $11,096.16 
for  extensions  ana  for  the  reduction  of  bonds 
issued  for  some  recent  extensions.  Since  the 
plant  has  been  almost  entirely  paid  for  out  of 
earnings,  there  is  no  interest  charge  of  any  im- 

gDrtance.  It  may  be  remarked  that  neither  in 
ellefontaine  nor  Richmond  is  any  allowance 
made  for  taxes  that  a  private  plant  would  pay,  but 
these  taxes  are  not  large.  At  five  cents  per  i  ,000 
feet,  which  is  a  common  figure  in  private  gas  com- 
panies, they  would  amount  to  only  about  $1,600 
m  Belief  on  taine,  and  about  $16,000  in  Richmond. 
The  city  for  some  time  has  charged  $1.25  for 
gas  for  illuminating  purposes,  and  seventy-five 
cents  for  fuel  purposes,  and  sold  in  1906  11,411,- 
400  feet  for  lightmg,  and  22,636,200  feet  for  fuel 
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purposes,  and  also  1,674,320  feet  for  public  uses. 
The  leakage  and  condensation  was  8  per  cent. 
This  was  normal  for  such  a  plant.  The  leakage  at 
Richmond,  15.2  per  cent,  was  high,  tho  often 
fountJ  in  private  works.  Bellefontaine  on  Jan  1 » 
1907,  reduced  the  price  of  gas  for  fuel  purposes  to 
fifty  cents  per  i  ,000  feet. 

While  the  oldest  municipal  gas-works  is  Ricli- 
mond»  yet  Alexandria,  Va.,  was  started  only  one 
year  later,  namely,  in  1853.  In  its  report  for  the 
year  ending  May  31.  1907 ,  it  states  that  out  of  the 
profits  there  was  transferred  to  the  city  for  that 
year  $15,500,  making  a  total  amount  transferred 
up  to  date  $215,590.75  in  cash,  while  $193,206.63 
has  been  put  into  the  plant  out  of  earnings.  All 
the  plant  had  thus  been  paid  for.  The  sales  of 
34,474,500  feet  to  private  consumers  in  1905-6 
yielded  $39,964.65,  or  $1,16  per  t,ooo  feet.  In 
addition  to  this  and  to  the  cash  already  referred 
to  as  delivered  to  the  city  treasury,  there  was 
tised  by  the  city  without  charge  4.849,000  feet  of 
gas,  which  at  the  prevailing  rate  would  have  been 
worth  $5,334,  or  over  twice  what  the  taxes  would 
have  been  if  the  works  had  been  in  the  hands  of 
a  private  company.  This  publicly  used  gas  was 
equal  to  over  thirteen  cents  per  i  ,000  feet  of  all  the 
gas  sold  to  private  consumers  or  used  by  the  city. 

Two  municipal  plants  are  generally  recognized 
as  failures:  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  Hamilton, 
Ohio,  but  even  they  have  justified  their  existence 
as  municipal  plants.  Philadelphia  was  badly 
managed,  the  spoils  system  prevailed,  strong  en- 
gineers were  not  put  in  charge,  and  there  was  not 
sufficient  money  appropriated  by  the  city  coun- 
cils for  improvements.  NeverthelesSj  the  plant 
during  the  approximately  fifty-six  years  of  its 
existence  prior  to  its  lease  in  1897  to  the  United 
Gas  Improvement  Company  had  paid  for  itself 
out  of  earnings,  and  durmg  four  fifths  of  the  time 
had  furnished  gas  at  a  lower  price  than  the  pri- 
vate companies  in  New  York  City.  When  the 
property  was  leased  ten  years  ago.  Philadelphia 
oy  virtue  of  its  ownership  was  able  to  secure 
much  better  terms  than  New  York 

PhiUdduliii  ^^^Y  '"'^^^  *'^^^  enjoying,  or  is  now  en- 
joying, and  in  twenty  more  years  the 
plant  comes  back  to  the  city  with 
large  improvements.  The  lease  seems  to  have 
been  secured  by  bringing  much  pressure  to  bear 
on  the  city  government  in  1S97,  Even  prior 
thereto  the  refusal  of  the  city  councils  to  make 
improvements  in  the  management  and  character 
of  the  plant  seems  to  have  been  partly  due  to  out- 
side influence.  The  city  government  at  the  time 
of  the  city  lease  voted  down  a  proposition  for  a 
referendum  vote,  and  the  people  only  a  week 
previous  had  approved  the  appropriation  of 
$t, 000, 000  for  the  improvement  of  the  works. 
The  private  company  has"  undoubtedly  given 
excellent  service,  out  showed  the  dangers  of  the 
situation  when  it  participated  in  a  mo\^ment  for 
lengthening  the  lease  from  thirty  years  to  seventy- 
five  years  in  1Q05,  altho  the  city  government  had 
not  been  elected  on  that  issue  or  with  any  public 
discussion  of  that  question. 

The  city  of  Hamilton  through  its  municipal 
plant  secured  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  gas  from 
$2  per  1,000  feet  to  80  cents,  but  failed  to  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  it  had  to  buy  out 
the  existing  private  company  at  a  reasonable 
price.  A  fierce  competition  ensued.  The  city 
plant  appears  to  have  had  neither  non-parti zah 
nor  efficient  management,  and  finally  was  sold  in 
1907  to  a  natural-gas  company. 


The  lessons  of  these  two  plants  point  to  the 
fact  that  any  large  and  permanent  success  in 
municipal  ownership  can  only  be  expected  where 
a  commimity  has  reached  such  a  stage  of  political 
development  as  to  have  reasonable  promise  of 
responding  to  the  stimulus  which  municipai 
ownership  usually  creates  in  the  better  develoj 
of  our  cities,  'fhe  great  growth  of  munic 
ownership,  however,  as  showTi  by  the  table, 
dicates  that  the  movement  toward  public  man- 
agement, which  has  been  so  ^'ery  promising  10 
water  and  in  the  smaller  electric-light  plants,  is 
now  beginning  to  affect  the  gas  industry. 

Wheeling,  W,  Va.,  whose  population  is  esti- 
mated by  the  U.  S.  Government  as  41,494  in 
1906,  has  suffered  seriously  from  the  spoils  sys- 
tem, and  from  the  fact  that  the  towTi  became 
discouraged  over  the  consequences  of  a  very  un- 
wise contract  with  a  natural-gai 
Wli«eUnr  ^^^P^^Y'  ^^e  city  should  have 
W  Ya  bought  the  gas  at  wholesale  at  the 
cit^  limits  and  supplied  it  to  all  de- 
siring the  same.  Instead  of  that,  the 
city  gave  a  contract  to  this  company  to  pipe  its 
streets,  but  to  sell  only  for  fuel  uses  except  in 
streets  where  the  city  had  no  mains.  Inasmuch, 
however,  as  this  gas  is  sold  for  eighteen  cents 
and  c^ji  be  used  with  Welsbach  mantles  for  light- 
ing, the  city  has  had  difficulty  in  preventing  its 
use  for  that  purpose,  and  has  been  discouraged 
in  the  improvement  of  its  artificial-gas  worH 
Had  the  5>roper  policy  been  foUo'wed  the  city 
would  have  ceased  to  make  artificial  gas  as  long 
as  natural  gas  lasts  and  have  supplied  the  cheaper 
gas.  Fortunately  the  city,  despite  all  these 
handicaps,  has  had  a  brilliant  success  financially. 
It  has  supplied  gas  for  seventy-five  cents  since 
18S7,  and  to-day  has  only  three  rivals  for  as  low 
a  price  as  seventy-five  cents  for  general  lighting 
purposes,  one  of  these  being  the  municipal  plaiit 
of  Duluth,  Minn.,  and  the  other  two  being  the 
large  private  plants  of  Cleveland  and  Cincinnati, 
but  Wheeling  started  the  seventy-five-cent  rate 
long  before  any  of  the  others. 

The  city,  however,  in  spite  of  this  low  charge 
and  of  the  fact  that  even  prior  to  1S88  it  took 
the  lead  in  reduction  of  price,  has  paid  for  its 
entire  plant  out  of  earnings  and  turned  into  the 
city  treasury  for  the  construction  of  an  electric- 
light  plant  and  other  purposes  about  $400,000. 

Although  politics  has  greatly  hamp»ered  the 
success  ot  the  plant,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
it  has  likewise  largely  entered  into  the  relations 
of  the  street-railways  and  private  electric-light  and 
natural 'gas  companies  to  the  city  government. 

Great  efforts  were  made,  18^7-1902,  at  Hol- 
yoke,  Mass.   (estimated  population  in  1906,  50,- 
7  78),  to  secure  an  electric-hght  and  gas  plant  for 
commercial  and  public  uses.     Under  the  Massa- 
chusetts law  a  city  cannot  construct  and  operate 
a  lighting  plant  if  there  is  a  private  enterprise 
already  in  the  field  unless  the  city 
Holroke     ^^^^  buys  out  the  latter  proxaded  it 
Xftti    '    desires  to  sell.     In  all  cases  the  com- 
panies  have    decided    to    sell.     The 
supreme  court  of  the  state  has  aji- 
pojnted  a  commission  in  each  instance.     These 
commissions  have  usually  forced  cities  to  p*y 
not  merely  the  structural  value  of  the  plant  inclua- 
ing  a  liberal  allowance  for  property  which  had  to 
be  scrapped  immediately  after  city  purchase,  but 
have  also  forced  the  cities  to  pay  for  the  capitalisa- 
tion of  the  earnings  at  the  time  of  purchase. 
After  a  tedious  litigation  which  cost  the  city 
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rivate  company  about  $300,000,  Holyoke 

to  operate  both  the  gas  and  electric-light 
;  in  Dec,  1902.  Altho  handicapped  by 
le  purchase  price  and  the  costs  of  litiga- 
;he  city  has  reduced  the  price  from  $1.34  to 

while  during  the  previous  seven  years  of 

«  ownership  there  had  been  no  decrease  in 

The  consumption  has  increased  from  83,- 

>o  feet  in   1901-2  to   121,570,000  feet  in 

6.     The  cost  of  gas  after  paying  interest 

very  large  depreciation  and  sinking-fund 
5  of  five  per  cent  on  the  cost  of  the  plant 
tily  $1.10.  On  account  of  the  price  ot  coal 
il,  all  gas  companies  of  Massachusetts  have 

costs  than  in  most  other  sections  of  the 

ry  east  of  the  Missouri  River. 

uth  has  made  the  most  striking  success  of 

ity  with  its  municipal  gas-works.      When 

ty  bought  the  gas-works  in  1898  the  price 

1.90  for  light  and  $1  for  fuel,  but  the  city 

y  reduced  the  price  (Oct.  i,  1905)  to  sev- 

ive  cents  for  both  light  and  fuel  uses  and 

fifty  cents  when  the  gas  is  used  in 

nth      gas-engines  and  furnaces.     The  con- 

*     sumption   has    increased   from    25,- 

309.363  feet  in  1899  to  151,004,300 

feet  in  1906.     In  spite  of  these  low 

is  the  earnings  of  the  department  are  am- 

pay  the  interest  and  keep  up  the  repairs. 

somewhat  doubtful  whether  a  sufficient 
It  is  being  laid  aside  for  depreciation,  but 
;he  rapid  increase  of  business  it  is  probable 
lenceforth  depreciation  charges  will  be  cov- 
by  the  eammgs  unless  the  price  is  still 
T  reduced. 

!  city  for  a  time  after  the  purchase  of  the 
manufactured  its  gas,  but  in  1904  was  able 
ke  so  good  a  contract  for  the  purchase  of 
s  from  a  coke-oven  plant,  as  do  private 
mies  in  Boston,  Detroit,  Chicago,  Mil- 
«,  and  elsewhere,  that  it  has  been  no  longer 
ary  for  the  city  to  run  its  own  plant.  It 
)t  in  condition  to  operate  whenever  the 
ity  may  arise. 

s  remarkable  that,  following  the  lead  of 
ndria  and  Richmond,  two  other  Virginia 

Danville  and  Charlottesville,  began  munic- 
as-works  in  1876,  and  Fredericksburg  in 
Henderson,  Ky.,  dates  from  1866,  but  to- 
tie  developments  are  mostly  in  the  North 
1  Canada,  where  the  higher  standards  of 
ipal  government  render  a  large  measure  of 
s  more  likely.  Edward  W.  Bemis. 

(NCBs:  See  Public  Ownership. 

COLN  LEGION,  THE:  A  temperance  or- 
ation standing  for  Gospel  temperance  and 
!  signing,  organized  at  Oberlin,  Ohio,  in 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Anti-Saloon 
e  (q.  v.).  The  name  is  derived  from  a  pledge 
in  his  early  days,  worked  for,  and  admin- 
L  by  Abraham  Lmcoln.  The  Lincoln  pledge, 
is  made  the  pledge  of  the  order,  is  as  fol- 
**  Whereas,  the  use  of  alcoholic  liquors  as  a 
1^  is  productive  of  pauperism,  degradation, 
ime,  and  believing  it  our  duty  to  discourage 
«rhich  produces  more  evil  than  good,  we 
ore  pledge  ourselves  to  abstain  from  the  use 
>xicating  liquors  as  a  beverage.** 
x>lled  signers  are  formed  into  a  very  simple 
by  htmdreds,  thousands,  county  divisions, 
»te  divisions.  It  is  expected  that  in  each 
;y  at  least  one  annual  reunion  shall  be  held, 
ably    upon    Lincoln's    birthday.     Several 


hundred  thousand  persons  are  now  enrolled. 
Superintendent,  Howard  H.  Russell,  D.D.,  103 
East  125th  Street,  Ne^w^York  City. 

LINDERBERG.  FERNANDO:  Director  Sociale 
Secretariate  and  Bibliotek ;  writer ;  Socialist ;  bom 
1854,  Copenhagen,  Denmark;  educated  in  the 
country  until  sixteen  years  of  age ;  learned  garden- 
ing and  lived  as  a  gardener  until  his  twenty-fifth 
year.  In  1880  began  the  publication  of  Folke- 
bladet,  a  weekly  paper  for  the  working  people; 
later  published  various  historical  writings  for  the 
people;  in  1895  wrote  a  larger  work  on  sociaUsm 
and  competition,  and  other  writings  on  social 
questions  and  the  labor  movement.  His  latest 
and  most  important  work  treats  of  the  relation  of 
Christianity  to  social  evolution.  Mr.  Linderberg 
hsLda.privat  stipendium  from  1896-08  to  enable 
him  to  study  the  social  questions  and  movements 
in  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  England.  On  his 
return  to  Copenhagen  he  organized  in  1898  a 
committee  for  promoting  the  knowledge  of  social 
conditions  and  problems;  in  1900  the  Social 
Secretariate  and  Library  whose  aim  is  to  follow 
and  further  the  enlightenment  of  social  conditions 
and  movements  abroad  and  at  home  partly  as  the 
Fabian  Society  and  partly  as  the  Christian  Social 
Union  in  England  and  the  American  Institute  of 
Social  Service. »  He  is  the  author  of  "Frikon- 
kurrencen  og  Socialismen**;  "Werner  Sombart 
and  the  Socialistic  Working  Movement  '* ;  "Henry 
George*';  "Karl  Marx**;  " Kristendommen  og 
den  sociale  Udvikline."  Address:  Sagasvej  14, 
Copenhagen,  Denmark. 

LINDSAY,  SAMUEL  McCUNE:  Professor  of 
social  legislation  in  Columbia  University,  and  di- 
rector of  the  New  York  School  of  Philanthropy; 
bom  in  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  1869;  educated  in  public 
and  private  schools  in  Philadelphia;  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  (1889).  In 
1894  he  was  appointed  instructor  in  sociology  in 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  later  pro- 
fessor. Expert  for  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
at  the  time  of  the  Brussels  Monetary  Conference, 
1892;  special  agent  for  the  United  States  Indus- 
trial Commission,  1900  to  1902;  1902  to  1904 
Commissioner  of  Education  for  Porto  Rico;  sec- 
retary of  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee; 
1Q04  a  member  of  the  Board  of  PubHc  Education 
of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  1906-7;  is  first  vice- 
president  and  for  several  years  was  president  of 
the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social 
Science.  His  chief  interest  is  in  the  problems  of 
public  education  and  child  labor,  upon  which  he 
has  written  extensively.  Among  the  more  im- 
portant contributions  are:  "Die  Preisbeweg^ng 
der  Edelmetalle  (Jena,  1893);  "Social  Aspects 
of  Philadelphia  Relief  Work"  (Philadelphia, 
1895);  "Railway  Labor  in  the  U.  S.**  (Wash- 
ington, 1902);  "History  of  the  Establishment  of 
the  Public  School  System  in  Porto  Rico"  (Wash- 
ington, 1905);  "Child  Labor."  Edited  three  An- 
nual Reports  of  the  National  Child  Labor  Com- 
mittee (New  York,  1905-7). 

LINDSEY,  BEN.  B.:  Judge  of  the  Juvenile 
Court;  bom  in  Jackson,  Tenn.,  1869;  educated  in 
public  schools.  On  Jan.  8,  1 901,  he  was  appoint- 
ed judge  in  the  Denver  County  Court,  where  he 
sat  ovef  a  number  of  children  s  cases.  He  soon 
found  that  sending  minors  to  jail  served  mainly  to 
get  boys  into  contact  with  hardened  criminals. 
1  Mr.  Linderberg  is  a  Fabian  Socialist. 
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His  principle  was  that  institutions  should  serve 
man,  and  not  man  become  a  slave  to  institutions. 
So  he  had  a  law  passed  authorizing  a  Juvenile 
Court  with  large  discretionary  powers.  In  order 
to  attack  juvenile  crime  as  a  whole  he  formed  the 
"Kids*  Citizens  League,"  which  put  boys  on  their 
honor.  He  interested  adults  in  the  children 
through  his  **  Juvenile  Association  for  the  Better- 
ment and  Protection  of  Children,"  and  had  sand 
piles,  playgrounds,  swinuning-pools,  etc.,  pro- 
vided for  them.  To  prevent  temptation  of  young 
girls  he  succeeded  m  getting  the  winerooms 
closed,  and  had  the  law  concerning  child  labor 
niade  stricter  and  properly  enforced.  He  fotmd 
that  adults  were  often  partly  responsible  for 
juvenile  crimes,  and  so  he  had  the  "Contributory 


Delinquency  Law  Against  Adults"  passed,  whidi 
held  negligent  parents,  employers,  etc.,  account- 
able. He  freed  Denver  from  the  tyranny  of  the 
corporations  by  having  the  election  law  reviiei 
The  boys  sentenced  to  the  industrial  school  at 
Golden  are  put  on  their  honor,  and  go  unattended; 
only  three  out  of  several  hundred  nave  betrayed 
his  trust.  He  travels  and  lectures  on  childm*! 
problems  during  vacation.  Author : ' '  PcoUems  of 
the  Children."    Address:  Denver,  Col. 

LIQUOR  CONSUMPTIOV  (see  also  Liqitoi 
Traffic;  Intbmpbrancb,  for  the  evils  of  ink- 
ing; and  T^M^asANCB,  {qt  what.  Jfi  done  for 
their  reform) :  In  thlTlEutickr  simple  facts  sad 
statistics  of  liquor  consumption  are  given. 


Thb  Unitbd  Statbs 

CompQed  from  the  SUtistical  Abstract  of  the  U.  S.,  1906 


Z840. 
z8$o. 
18$  X. 
1853. 
1853. 
x8s4. 
1855. 
1856. 
1857. 
1858. 
1859. 
i860. 
z86x. 
186a. 
1863. 
1864. 
X865. 
x866. 
X867. 
x868. 
1869. 
1870. 
X871. 
x87a. 
1873- 
1874. 
1875. 
X876. 
X877. 
X878. 
1879. 
x88o. 
188  X. 
i88a. 
X883. 
1884. 
1885. 
x886. 
1887. 
1888. 
X889. 
1890. 
1891. 
1893. 
1893. 
X894. 
1895. 
1896. 
1897. 
1898. 
1899. 
1900. 
190 1. 
190a. 
1903. 
1904. 
1905. 
X906. 


Pbr  Capita 


Wines, 

cotisump- 

tionper 

capita 


Gallons 
o.ag 

.27 


■  3» 
.40 
.41 

■  45 
.48 

•  45 
.45 
.47 
.47 
.50 
.56 
.47 
.49 
.48 
.37 
•39 
.45 
.55 
.61 
.56 
.46 
.46 

•  43 
.48 

•  3» 
.30 
.27 
■53 
.28 

■  35 
•39 
.37 
■63 
.48 

■  53 
.42 
.55 


Malt 
liquors, 
consump- 
tion par 
capita 


Gallons 
1.36 
1^58 


1.87 
a. 87 

27 

49 
33 

17 


3 
4 
5 
5 
5 

5  . 

6. 10 

6.66 

7.21 

7.00 

6.71 

6.83 

6.58 

6.68 

7.05 

8.26 

8.6s 

10.03 

10.27 

10.74 

10.62 

11.20 

12.23 

12.80 

12.72 

13.66 

15.31 

I5.I7 

16.20 

15.3a 

15.13 

15  84 

14.94 

15.96 

15.28 

16.01 

16.20 

17.49 

18.04 

18.28 

18.50 

20.20 


Spirits, 

constmip- 

tionper 

capita 


Consump- 
tion per 
capita  of  all 


Proof 

Gallons 

2.5a 

a.  23 


a. 86 


■  Sa 

a. 55 

.50 

.44 

.44 

•a3 

X.68 

a.  07 

x.6a 

1.68 

1.63 

1. 51 

1.50 

\M 

Z.09 

X.  II 

i.a7 
1.38 
1.40 
1^46 
1.48 
i.a7 
x.a8 
i.ai 
i.a6 
1.32 
1.40 
J. 43 
1.49 
1.5a 
1.34 
1. 14 
1. 01 
i.oa 
x.ia 
x.x8 
i.a5 
1. 31 
1.36 
1.46 
1.48 
1.45 
1. 51 


tionper 

'  ofal. 
niMvjand 
liquors 


Gallons 


6.43 


7.70 
8.1a 
8.75 

g.30 

8.67 

8.6x 

S" 
8.a4 
8.66 
XO.08 
10.50 
XI. 9a 
la.ai 
ia.6o 
xa.aS 
la.ya 
13 -99 
14.67 
14. 60 
15  53 
I7^i9 
X7- 10 
x8.ao 
16.96 
16. 57 
17. xa 
X6.49 
17.36 
16.81 
17.68 
17.90 
19.49 
19.98 
ao.35 
20.38 
22.27 


Amoumt 


Year 

ended 
June 
30— 


1884 . . . 
X889 . . . 
1894  ■  ■ . 
1900  • . . 
190s  . . . 
X906 . . . 


DnnLLBD  SpiUTt  Coitsumbd 


Domestic  1 


Prom 

fruit 


Proof 
Gallons 
1. 137.056 
1.294.858 
1.430.553 
1.386,361 
Z.595.09X 
X.781.643 


An  other 


Proof 

Gallons 

78.479.&4S 

77.809,483 

88.046,771 

94.96s.03s 

X  x6,S44t8os 

X99,96i,6is 


Imi 


[mport- 


Proof 
GaOams 
LSI  1.680 
I.S  15.817 
i.e63,88« 
X.70S.998 
s.730.4«S 
3,011.189 


Told* 


PfOm 

GdBeia 
8i.i98,$li 

8o.6is.isl 
9O>S4X.*0f 
97.3S74f4 
isoj7e.t4 
I97.7S4.S44 


Year  ended  June  30 


X884. 
1889.. 
1894.. 
X900.. 
1905.. 
X906., 


WnfBS  ComuMBD 


Domestic* 


Gallons 
x7.409.938 

99,6X0,X04 

x8.040,38s 
96,249,499 
a9.369.408 
39.847.044 


Import- 

edfSr 

coa- 

sumptioii 


Cottons 
3.078.980 
4.S3S.606 
3.849.435 
3.74S.975 
S.690.309 
6,638,179 


Total' 


Gtdlom 
90,48  i.9a7 
94.X4S.7» 
a  1.889.840 
99.988.467 
3S.OS9.7I7 
46,48s.a>3 


Year 
ended 
June 
30— 


X884... 
X889... 
X894... 
1900. . . 
1905... 
X906. . . 


Malt  Liquors  Coitsumbd 


Domestic* 


Import- 
ed for 
con* 
sumption 


Gallons 
588.005.609 
777.4ao,ao7 
1.033.378.973 
X,ai8.ia3.a5a 
i.53a.949.6oa 
1.694.0a  1.375 


Gallons 
a.o  10,908 
a.477,9i9 
a.940.94< 
3.3x6.90) 
5.aox.x68 
5,964.367 


TMal> 


Gattom 
590,016,317 
779.897.496 
x.036,3 19,999 
1.99 1,440.  z6o 
x.538,iSo,77o 
x.699.985.649 


Total 


691,697,04 
894.6s6,9H 
i.i48.94S.«fi 
i.i48.786;Mi 
i,694.o8o»7JS 
i,874.«a$.4af 


>  Since  1885  includes  domestic  spirits  exported  mad  ictonNd' 
'  Does  not  include  data  with  respect  to  CilmnwrM  "   ' 
the  U.  S.  and  insular  possessions  Iran  190 1  to  date. 
*  Product  less  domestic  exports. 


Notes. — (i)  The  production  of 

mated  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  by  Mr.  Chulea  lld^ 
Loeser.  president  of  the  Wine  and  Spirit  Tnufafs'  Society  of 
New  York,  and  other  well-informed  peraoos.  except  that  tfat 
production  for  1889  is  that  officially  reported  by  the  Buiew 
of  the  Census  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor.  (9)  Tbt 
consumption  of  domestic  spirituoua  and  malt  Uqaorsisdr 
rived  from  reports  of  the  Commassioiier  oCIataraal 
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Grbat  Britain 
Prom  statistics  published  axmuany  in  Tk^  Timts^  by  Dr.  Dawson  Bans 


Liquors  Consumbd  in  X905 


I  spifits.  365.  6d.  per  gaUon 

spirits.  365.  6d.  per  gallon 

Total  spirits  (gallons) 

»os.  per  barrel  (barrels) 

xfts.  per  ^llon  (gallons) 

,  wines,  ader,  etc.  estimated  2s.  per  gallon  (gallons) 


Quantities 


39.S98.93s 
6,770,334 


39.369.766 
33.ss0.654 
x1.945.S99 
xs.ooo.ooo 


0)6t,   X905 


jC43.x93.S8s 
8,97i.3SS 


53,x64.940 

99.75 1.963 

xo.75x.039 

X. 500.000 


jCx64,x67.94I 


Total  axmual  cost 


X905. 
X904. 
X903. 
X9oa. 
X90X. 
xooo. 
X899. 


jCx64.x67.94x 
x68,987»x65 
x74.44S.s7x 
x79.499.8x7 
x8 1.738.943 
x84.88x,X96 
x85.9s7.ss7 


is  decreased   annual  expenditure  on  drink 

^withstanding  an  increasing  population. 

.  Bums  figures  the  consumption  per  head  as 


Ireland 


England 


LiguoRs 

Quantities 
consumed 

Per 

head 

Expendi- 
ture 

Per 

head 

1  spirits 

ipmU 

ss.30s.046 
5.496.567 

Gals. 

£ 

s9.s54.x86 

7.383,951 

£s.d. 

il  spiriU  (gals.) 
aarrds) 

37.80x.613 
39,670,987 
xo,x53.759 

X4.000,000 

.8 

31.3 

.3 

.4 

36,837.137 

*89,oi3,96i 

9.138.383 

x.400.000 

X     X     6 

3     X3       9 

0     5     4 
0     0   10 

136.388.481 

3   19   xo 

Scotland 


ispiriu 

iptrits 

6.667.X56 
689.143 

8.833.98s 
9X3.X15 

il  spirita  (gals.) 
barrels) 

SSnorsOB^)*. 

7.356,399 

x,x88.939 

X.X94.S60 

500.000 

X.6 
9.0 
'3 
.01 

9.747.007 

3.S66.787 

X.075.X04 

50.000 

3X8 

0   X5     3 
047 
003 

x4.438.9B8 

3      X     9 

Liquors 

Quantities 
ooxisuxxied 

Per 
head 

Expendi- 
ture 

Per 
head 

British  spirits. ...... 

Other  spmta 

3.6s6.73o 
S85.XS4 

Gals, 

4.805.417 
775.S89 

£s,d. 

Total  spirits  (gals.) 

Beer  (barrels) 

WineCpOs.) 

Other  liquors  (gals.).. 

4.SXX.854 

s.390.738 

S97.S80 

500,000 

x.o 

s.o 

.X 
.X 

5,580.706 

7.x7s,3i4 

S37.55S 

So.ooo 

X    X3      8 
0      3      6 

003 

x3.340.47s 

3     0  xo 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  official  returns  do 
not  sx)ecify  the  quantities  of  beer  and  wine  con- 
sumed in  each  kingdom.  It  is  estimated,  how- 
ever, that  25  per  cent  of  the  beer  paying  duty  in 
Scotland  and  Ireland  is  consumed  m  England; 
and  that  of  the  wine  consumed  85  per  cent  is 
used  in  England,  10  per  cent  in  Scotland,  and  5 
per  cent  in  Ireland. 

It  would  thus  seem  that  of  the  United  King- 
dom England  is  consuming  by  far  the  largest 
amount  of  wine. 


Other  Countries 
Pbr  Capita  C^nsuiiption  op  Alcoholic  Bbvbraobs  > 


WiNB 

Bbbr 

Spirits  50  Pbr  Cbnt  Alcohol 

Absolutb 
Alcohol 

X885-89 

X890-94 

1895-98 

X900 

1885-89 

X890-94 

X89S-98 

1900 

X885-89 

1890-94 

1895-98 

1900 

1900 

1 

3.87 

3.83 

.$3 
.09* 

3-44 
•9X 
.09 

XX. 5 

X3.3 

4.9 
S3..  5 

xs.x6 
43.9s 

3.56 
19-70 

S.'S5 
SS.40 

'6!3 

317  .i" 

1.8 
1.96 
.78« 

\\U 
ix78»» 
x.97 
S.4 

3. a 

3.14 

.75* 
3.3 
1.90 

1.96 
S.3 

.IX 

;:!8 

1. 01 
X.X9 

s.4 
3.00 
.66 

\% 

S.33 

:p 

.67 

.09 

1.05 

a.o3 
1.94 

s  08 

m 

1 

S.83 
Ss 

s.o8 

irk 

n  Empire. 

'?:?4- 
.46 

5. ox 
sx.s 
.x8» 
.X9» 

'i?8 

.:« 

sx.s    , 
.S5» 

34.30 

X.38 

.4S 

S.3X 

X7.9S 

.X4 

.37 

S5.4 
X.45 

4.7 
so.  6 

tj 

B^fe^d.::; 

y 

:?8 

7.6» 
3.3 

.15 
4.5 

a.x3 

.  XX 

7.97 

4.  13 

:::.*: 

1.50 

3. 30 

.73 

ss 

S......:. 

.  .      :: 

.74 

.69 

.9s 

:.r- 

X6.3 

":S5. 

\'\i 

B 

•  13 
X5.3S 

.39 
.33 

S7.S 
9-7 

6.8 
X0.9 
39.8 
XS.6 

8.6 

14. X3 
30.60 
X3.6 

1.6 
1.3s 
1. 00 

•93 

I.  13 
1.06 

riand 

3.76 
3.08 

x.oo 

I  Kingdom 
[States... 

.37 
.43 

:!! 

?^7.■ 

.93 
X.05 

Hm  figures  for  1899- 1000  are  from  statistics  published  by  the  Board  of  Ti«de  of  GrtaX  Britain  and  Ireland.     All  others 
tcwriitiee  and  SherweU's  " The  Temperance  Problem  and  Social  Reform.'*    *  x88o.    *  1886-90.    *  1887-89.   *  189X-94.. 

^  X888-9S.    *•  X888-89.    Alcohol  strength  of  beer  taken  at  5  per 


!„x888-s^.   »  1894.    •  X89S-94.    >•  x89».  "  189 
«d  Kingdom  and  4  per  cent  elsewhere. 


?&e  United 


„ ^, ine  taken  at  x5  per  cent  m  the  United  Kingdom  and  United  States, 

in  Italy,  xo  per  cent  elsewhere,  except  that  in  Norway  it  has  boco  taken  at  xs  per  cent  since  X896.     For  the  English 
sr  has  been  taken  at  5  per  cent  and  wine  at  is  per  cent. 
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7U|l» 


Consumption  op  Alcoholic  Bbvbraobs  (1909) 


Country 


Australian  Commonwealth  . 

Austria 

Belgium 

Bulgaria 

Cape  (no  figures  available). 

Denmark 

Dominion  of  Canada 

France 

German  Empire 

Holland 

Hungary 

Italy 

Natal 

Newfoundland 

New  Zealand 

Norway 

Portugal 

Rumania 

Russian  Empire 

Servia 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

United  Kingdom 

United  States 


Wins 


Gallons 
consumed 


4.396.000 

1 19.2x8.000 

6.953.000 

>7.o38,ooo 


496,000 

930.138.000 

66.198.000 

1.980,000 

69.410,000 

884.x  14.000 


7.aoo 
X  26,000 


87.142.000 
22.990,000 


5.830.000 
3  a  1.8x6.000 


5  X. 854.000 
x5, 281.000 
33*353.000 


Gallons 
per  head 


x.xz 
4.4 
x.ox 
4.0 


.09 

24-0 
I.  14 
.37 

3-S 
27.0 


•  03 
.x6 


17.1 

3.2 


7.0 
17. « 


X5.0 
.36 
4.0 


Bbbr 


Gallons 
consumed 


47.976.000 

409,773,000 

330,738,000 

946,000 


Si.Sao.o 
*    38,0 


_   ._     .000 
28,038,000 
x84.888.000 
X, 484.692,000 


29,700.000 

5,  X  26,000 

3x2,000 

72.000 

7.38X.000 

8.756.000 


X. 3  20.000 

135,304.000 

1,408,000 


64,724.000 

45.453.000 

1,970,828.000 

X.  907,750,000 


Galloos 
per  head 


19.4 
15.4 
47.1 


90. 8 

4.8 

95.5 


1.5 
.16 
•33 
•34 

9.9 

3.9 


.21 
.89 
•  54 


13.5 
13-6 
30.3 
15.0 


Spirits 


Gallons 
coxuuxned 


3,997,000 

68,798.000 

19.694,000 

770,000 


8,085.000 

4,346,000 

55.396.000 

xo5.556.ooo 

9.398,000 

39>97  9.000 

8,939.000 

364,000 

67.000 

609,000 

x.679.000 


6,996.000 
x44.65s.000 


8,939.000 


44.078.000 
96,679,000 


GalloDS 
per  head 


.85 
2.64 
1.87 

.20 


1-43 
X.85 
X.76 
x.9« 

1.27 

3* 
•3 

7$ 
•  75 


X.12 
1.03 


X.73 


I. OS 

1.92 


Thb  Drink  Expbnditurb  in  Twelve  Principal  Towns 
IN  1905 

London £18.779.996       Sheffield £1,748.828 

Liverpool 3,994.144       Bristol x. 386.356 

Glasgow 2.489.062       Bradford x. 151.6x9 

Manchester 2.253.520       Dublin 1.X48.379 

Birmingham 2. 173. 100       Belfast x.086.837 

Leeds x.8i8,334       Edinburgh z.035,038 

Of  the  progress  since  1881,  Messrs.  Rowntree 
and  Shcrwell  say  ("The  Taxation  of  the  Liquor 
Trade"):  Taking  the  whole  of  the  United  King- 
dom, they  point  out  that  'Hhe  number  of  public- 
houses  has  fallen  from  96,727  in  1881  to  91,502  in 
1904,  a  decrease  of  5,225,  or  5.4  per  cent.  Mean- 
time the  population  has  increased  from  less  than 
35,000,000  to  nearly  43,000,000,  an  increase  of 
"23  per  cent.  The  estimated  national  expenditure 
upon  alcoholic  beverages  has  also  increased  during 
the  same  period  by  at  least  ^£23, 000,000,  or  16  per 
cent." 

LIQUOR  TRAFFIC,  THE:  The  total  cost, 
direct  and  indirect,  01  the  liquor  traffic  of  any 
country,  no  man  knows  or  can  know.  Various 
estimates  have  been  made  at  different  times  of 


the  '* drink  bill"  of  various  nations,  but  tbe 
amount  of  these  depends  very  largely  on  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  costs  of  the  administration  of 
justice,  crime,  and  pauperism  are  attributed  to 
drink.  On  this  point  authorities  dififer.  (See 
Poverty,  Causes  of.^  All  are  agreed  only  that 
the  contribution  of  drink  to  such  cost  is  enor- 
mous and  that  the  annual  drink  bill  of  each  prin- 
cipal nation  runs  into  htmdreds  of  millions  of 
dollars.  Only  actual  figures  can  be  given  as  to 
portions  of  the  cost  of  the  liquor  traffic.  The 
problems  of  drink,  poverty,  and  unemplo3rnient 
are,  moreover,  so  interwoven  tJiat  it  is  practicaQr 
impossible  to  separate  them.  They  should  al- 
ways be  treated  as  a  whole,  if  one  would  like  to 
get  a  picture  of  their  dire  influence.  They  most. 
nevertheless,  be  treated  separately,  in  order  to 
become  intelligible. 

I.  The  United  States 

(For  the  consumption  of  liquor  in  the  United 
States,  see  Liquor,  Consumption  op.)  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  statistics  of  production: 


Fbrmbntbd  Liquors  and  Distilled  Spirits  Produced,  and  Distilled  Spirits  Tax  Paid  fob  CoNsuMmoir 
[From  reports  of  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue] 


Year 

tended 
June  jo'i 


1881 

x886 

1891 

1896 

190 1 

1906 


Produc- 
tion of 
fermented 
liquors 


Production  of  Distilled  Spirits,  Exclusive  of  Brandy  Distilled  from  Prutt 


Bourbon 
whisky 


Rye 
whisky 


Barrels^  Tax.  gall.  Tax.  gall. 
14.311.028  33. 63a. 615  9.931.609 
ao.7 10.933  19.3x8,819!  7.84a.S40 
30.497. ao9  29.931.415  14.345.389 
3S.859.a50  16,935.862  9.153.066 
■  40.614,258  26.209.804  18.2ft3.709' 


Alcohol 


Tax.  gall. 
22.988.969 
II. 247. 877 
12.260.821 

9.960,301 
io.77S.xi7 


-  ^v,\j  i^.^^o  jyt,J%j^,ow^    io,'..>j./oy  >v,  775, 117 

'54.724.553  24.968.943  21. 469.7*0' 1 1.173. 614 


Rum 


Tax.  gall. 
3.1x8.506 
1.799.95a 
1.784.312 
1,490.228 
1.724.582 
1.750,102 


Gin 


Tax.  gall. 
549.596 
656.607 
1.293.874 
1.098.376 
1.636.299 
2.323.289I 


High 
wines 


Pure 

neutral  or 

colore 

spints 


Tax.  gall.     Tax.  gall. 

14.363.581  23,556,608 

2.396,248  26,538.581 

X. 007,070  35.356,126 

198.299  25,564.738 

454.627  30,228,804 


MUcella- 


Total 


T«r.fA 
117.7M.150 
80.344.3te 


Tax.taU. 
10.586,666  : 

xo.S43.7S6     __, 

x9.983.3Sa  ■  I  i$.963.3<f 

93,187.833!  86,588.703 

^  35.937.657  ia4.SM.5M 

X  79.3 13  59.626.733  94.194.411  145.666.1sS 

I I 


»  Of  not  more  than  3 1  gallons. 


'  Includes  fermented  liquors  removed  from  breweries  for  export  £rat  oC  tez. 
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Liquor  Consumption 
Liquor  Traffic 


:ntbd  Liquors  and  Distilled  Spirits  Producbd, 
fD  Distilled  Spirits  Tax  Paid  for  ConsuiiP" 
ON — CofUinued 

•m  reports  of  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue] 


EAR 

ided 
ejo) 


Production  of 
fruit  brandy, 

including 
apple,  peach, 

and  grape 


Tax.  gall. 
it799.86i 
1,504,880 
1,804.713 
3.403,852 
4.047.603 
4.444.07a 


Total 
production 
of  distilled 

spirits 


Tax.  gall. 
X  19.528,01 1 

81,849.360 
117.767.x01 

89.99a.SSS 
ia8,568,3ox 
150,  X 10, 197 


Distilled  spirits 

other  than 

fruit  brandy 

[tax  paid  for 

consumption] 


Tax.  gall. 
67,436,000 
69.a9S.361 
87.as4.00z 
67.039,910 
99.a67,73a 

X33, 733.833 


U.  S.  Internal  Revenue  Receipts,  1906 
Spirits 

Spirits  distilled  from  apples,  peaches,  grapes, 
pears,  pineapples,  oranges,  apricots,  ber- 
ries, prunes,  figs,  and  cherries $z.959,8o7 .  a8 

Spirits  distilled  from  materials  other  than 
apples,  peaches,  grapes,  pears,  pineapples, 
oranges,  apricots,  berries,  prunes,  figs,  and 
cherries 135.006,104.  ax 

Rectifiers  (special  tax) 314.36a  .91 

Wine  made  m  imitation  of  champagne,  and 

liquors  produced  by  being  rectified,  etc ...  7.30 

Retail  liquor  dealers  (special  tax) S.407.98X .  3  z 

Wholesale  liquor  dealers  (special  tax) 600,336.63 

Manufacturers  of  stills  (special  tax) x,39x  .66 

Stills  and  worms  manufactured  (special  tax)  3>4S6 .67 

Stamps  for  distilled  spirits  intended  for  ex- 
port   3,34S .  ^$ 

Case  stamps  for  distilled  spirits  bottled  in 

bond 98,373 .00 


Total $143.394.055 .  la 


Imports  into  United  States 


1897 


1900 


X906 


iquors: 

y,  gallons 

y,  dollars 

I  distilled: 

y,  gallons 

y,  dollars 

mpagne  and  other  sparkling,  duty,  dozen  bottles 
ines: 

asks,  duty,  gallons 

•ther  coverings,  duty,  dozen  bottles 

otal  wines,  duty,  dollars 

otal  spirits,  wines,  and  malt  liquors,  dollars 


3.964.644 
X, 580.393 

3,031.465 
3.850,114 

aa8,638 

a.997.9Sa 

«09,38i 

6,863,465 

13,373,873 


3.3x0.320 
1.737,256 

3.483.020 
3,609.831 

3 10. 149 

a.S33.838 

3iS.9ao 

7.43I.49S 

la. 758.58a 


4.358.818 
2.087.741 

3,239.526 
4.834.S80 

407.944 

3.7S3.aii 

440,869 

10.249,296 

17,171,617 


S.977,651 
a.738,8ss 

3,a87.6xa 
S.Sa4.767 

4x5.394 

4.483,490 

546.688 

xo,993,968 

x9.aS7.590 


e  census  of  1900  ^ves  the  following  statistics 
jrsons  engaged  in  the  U.  S.  in  the  liquor 


Occupation 


-keepers 

iders 

dealers  in  liauors  and  wines. . . 
rs    (not    soda-   and   mineral- 

w) 

rs  and  maltsters 

•rs  and  rectifiers 

keepers 


Male 


81.789 
88.497 
12,928 

8,94a 
20,709 

3.X1S 
46,386 


262,366 


Fe- 
male 


2.086 
440 
191 

776 

a7S 

30 

8.54S 


ia.343 


Total 


83.87s 
88.937 
13. 119 

9.718 
30,984 

3.I4S 
54.93 1 


374.709 


sides  these  must  be  included  a  large  number 
iggists,  grocers,  restaurant-  and  caf^-keepers, 
TS,  and  employees  in  transportation,  etc. 
B  National  Temperance  A  Imanac  for  1907  gives 
Statistics,  taken  from  government  sources, 
nted  in  tabular  form  on  p.  720. 

to  the  total  amount  of  money  invested  in 
iquor  traffic,  we  have  only  estimates.  The 
mal  Temperance  Almanac  (1907)  estimates 
iirect  cost  at  $1,500,000,000,  and  compares 
with  $273,000,000  spent  for  public  schools, 
>oo,ooo  for  clergymen's  salaries,  and  $689,- 
►00,  the  net  earnings  of  railroads.     An  esti- 

was  made  by  an  American  delegate  to  the 
national  Congress  against  Alcoholism  at 
chohn  (Aug.,  190 7), putting  the  total  capital 
B  U.  S.  invested  in  the  liquor  traffic,  in  1907, 
415,000,000.  One  should  remember,  tho, 
figures  vary,  and  that  even  under  the  most 
Sle  circumstances  they  do  not  give  a  true 
of  the  actual  state  of  affairs.  For  instance, 
»n  never  state  exactly  what  percentage  is 
in  the  trades;  20,  25,  or  30. 


FtrmetUed  and  Malt  Liquors 

Ale,  beer,  lager-beer,  porter,  and  other  simi- 
lar fermented  liquors $54,651,636.63 

Brewers  (special  tax) 162,637 .  57 

Retail  dealers  in  malt  liquors  (special  tax) . .  31  x.698 .  04 

Wholesale  dealers  in  malt  liquors  (special 

tax) 5 15.886 .  3a 

Total $55,641,858.56 

Cities 

In  New  York  City  the  number  of  liquor-tax 
certificates  in  force  (1906)  were,  for  hotels,  2,459, 
and  saloons,  clubs,  etc.,  8,317.  The  net  revenue 
from  licenses  was  $11,470,142  (of  which  $5,735,- 
223  went  to  the  state). 

For  Chicago,  Mr.  G.  K.  Turner  (in  McClure*s 
Magazine y  April,  1Q07)  gives  the  following  sug- 
gestive figures  which  may  serve  to  show  the  extent 
and  methods  of  the  liquor  trade  in  other  cities. 
He  says  (in  brief) : 

In  X906  the  receipts  in  the  retail  liquor  trade  in  Chicago 
were  over  $100,000,000:  they  were  proSably  about  $1 15,000,- 
000.  There  are  7.300  licensed  liquor  sellers  in  Chicago,  and 
in  addition  about  a  thousand  places  where  liquor  is  sold 
illegally.  The  only  business  which  approaches  this  in  number 
of  establishments,  according  to  the  Chicago  directory,  is  the 
grocery  trade,  which  has  about  5.200.  The  city  spends  at 
least  half  as  much  for  what  it  drinks  as  for  what  it  eats — 
not  counting  the  cost  of  the  cooking  and  serving  of  food. 

The  great  central  power  in  the  hquor  business  in  America 
is  the  brewery.  In  the  past  thirty-five  years  the  per-capita 
consumption  of  spirituous  liquor  in  the  U  S. 
has  increased  not  at  all.  The  per-capita  con- 
sumption of  malt  liquor  has  trebled.  This  in- 
crease has  come,  partly  because  of  the  demand 
for  a  milder  drink,  but  largely  also  because 
at  another  fact:  because  the  breweries  own  or 
control  the  ^reat  majority  of  the  saloons  of 
American  cities.  They  have  a  distinct  policy: 
If  there  are  not  as  many  saloons  as  there  can  be.  supply  them. 
This  is  what  has  been  done  in  Chicago.  Fully  90  per  cent  of 
the  Chicago  saloons  are  under  some  obli^tion  to  the  brewery; 
with  at  least  80  per  cent  this  obligation  is  a  serious  one. 

Almost  every  saloon-keeper  sells  the  beer  of  one  brewer 
only.  There  is  now  one  retail  Uquor  dealer  to  every  285  people. 


Liquor 

Traffic 

Methods 


Liquor  TrmAc 
Liverpool 
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Statss  and  Tbrritoum 


Abtbam* 

AlMln 

AriioiiA 

Arkanias 

C»lifoniia 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia. 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

lUinois 

Indiana 

Indian  Territory 

Iowa. 


Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts. . . 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Tersoy 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina . . 
North  Dakoto... 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island. . . . 
South  Carolina.. 
South  Dakota... 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utoh 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia... 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Total  for  year  ended  June  30,  1906 . 


Rectifien 


xo 

1.779 

I 

ssS 

6 

i.a7S 

4 

X.49S 

161 

iS.S6x 

II 

3.0x1 

31 

3.5*4 

7 

435 

19 

4 

n\ 

19 

1.551 

3 

367 

a? 

1.335 

194 

»3.o58 

31 

9.330 

74 
30 


84 

x6o 

9 

66 

a 

107 

34 


78 

5 

420 

x8 

a 
iS6 

a 

85 

338 

17 

x 

3 
41 
19 
14 

z 
3» 
33 
la 
71 

3 


».40S 


Retail 
liquor 
dealeis 


130 
4.353 
3.485 
4.050 
4.707 

xa8 
4.80X 
4.931 
9.1OX 
6.558 

575 
8.953 
a. 098 
a,6o5 
Z.48X 

91a 
XO.900 

986 
34.264 

774 

977 

18.633 

1,155 

8.357 

18,591 

1.98a 

498 
1.293 
8,19a 

3.249 

956 

228 

2.502 

3.780 

1.734 

11.777 

650 


243.400 


Wholes^ 
liquor 
dealers 


90 

12 
83 

60 

596 

96 

66 

7 

31 

n 

48 

85 

408 
88 


78 

28 

253 

120 

2 

ao6 

91 

120 
28 

ao6 
59 
45 
36 
21 

180 

25 

1,191 

39 

7 

433 
16 
63 

589 
46 
5 
aa 
93 
58 
24 
2 
56 
78 

XI8 

75 


6.311 


Maimf—- 

turetv  of 

stUls 


Biowon 


5 

9 

3 

I 

lis 

IX 

>S 

6 
5 

a 
5 

X 

15 

184 

46 


aa 


37 


60 

M 

6 
5 

46 

a 
»38 


xa8 

.1 

I 
4 
4 
17 
5 


7 
48 

31 

159 

3 


1,747 


Retail 


malt 
liqaon 


365 

3 

14 

9S 

345 

187 

114 

8x 

ia6 

»67 

S 

39 

X.S30 
796 
346 
591 
594 
395 
150 
471 
loa 
148 
499 

1.036 

184 

804 

XX 

60 

a8o 

xa 

45o 

60s 

360 

193 

44 
699 

II 

X04 

9.6^6 
55 
77 
X5I 

103 
447 
8x0 
187 


X7,< 


II 
>S 
51 

Si 
5 
6t 

9if 

514 
4S 
513 

xi6 
9© 
24 
127 
41S 

518 

ai 
49> 
143 

*S 

U 

408 
40 

597 
*S 
67 

657 

144 
7» 

13 

107 

lis 
343 

76 
151 

884 

445 


10471 


disre^rding.  of  course,  the  1,000  unlicensed  dealers.  In  the 
laboring  wards  the  licensed  saloons  run  as  many  as  one  to 
cverjr  150. 

Chicago  expended  not  less  than  $55,000,000  for  beer  in  1906. 

II.    Other  Goudtries 

Dr.  Dawson  Bums,  who  is  considered  the  best 
authority  on  the  subject  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
says  {Daily  Mail  Year  Book y  1907): 

The  total  expenditure  in  the  United  Kingdom  on  distilled 
and  fermented  liquors  in  190^  may  be  taken  at  >Ci64, 167,941, 
which  amount,  compared  with  the  expenditure  in  1904.  shows 
a  decrease  of  £4,8i9.aa4.     On  spirits  there  was  a  decrease 
of  ;£i.857.i69;  on  beer,  of  £a,9aa,093;  on  wine,  of  ;£39.96a. 
As  this  is  the  sixth  year  showing  a  consecutive  annual  de- 
creased expenditure  on  alcoholic  liquors,  it 
will  be  interesting  to  enumerate  each  annual 
decrease  since  1899,  when  the  estimated  ex- 
penditure   was    Ai85,927,aa7 — 1900    showed 
a  decrease  of  ;Ci.o46,o3x:    190X,  ;C3. 142,953; 
1002,    ;£2,a38.426;     1903.    £5.054.546:     1904. 
A5.458.io6:  1905.  >C4.8i9,224;  decrease  in  six 
years.  £21,759,286. 

But  it  should  be  further  observed  that  the  population  of  the 
United  Kingdom  has  increased  since  1809  to  the  extent  of 
8.659.834.  or  about  6i  per  cent:  and.  if  tne  expenditure  had 
proportionately  increased,  it  would  havQ  amounted  in  1905 
to  £198,012,495.    But  it  not  only  failed  to  rise  to  that  amount. 


Great 
Britain 


but  fell  to  £164.167,941.  thus  giving  an  actiial  and  propcx^ 
tional  decrease  of  £33,844,554. 

Dr.  Bums  estimates  the  drink  expenditure  for 
1905  of  London  at -;£i8, 779,906;  Liverpool,  £2,- 
799,144;  Glasgow,  £2,449,062;  Manchester, 
£2,253,520;  Birmingham,  £2,173,100.  The  cap- 
ital value  of  breweries,  aistilleries,  and  their 
licensed  property,  and  of  all  licensed  houses  and 
the  trade  in  all  forms  in  the  United  Kingdom,  was 
estimated  in  1898  to  be  £230,000,000.  The  num- 
ber of  breweries  licensed  1905-6  was  5,142. 
compared  with  9.050  in  1894-95,  there  being  a 
strong  tendency  to  combination  of  the  trade  in  a 
few  large  firms. 

The  German  Empire  spent  (1905-6)  2,826,- 
000,000  marks  for  alcoholic  drinks,  compaxed  with 
419.000,000  mk.  for  public  schools,  acoording 
to  Dr.  Waldschmidt.  (Der  Alkoholismus,  March, 
1906.)  For  other  countries  the  extent  of  to 
traffic  can  only  be  estimated  from  the  amount  of 
their   liquor   consumption.    (See   Liquor,   Con-i 

SUMPTION  OP.) 
Rbfbrbncb:  See  Tbicpbranck. 
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Liquor  TrmAc 
Lhrerpool 


LIST^FRIBDRICH:,  Gennan  Nationalist;  bom 
at  Reutlingen,  Warttemberg,  in  1789.  Professor 
of  political  economy  at  Tiibingen  in  1817,  he  re- 
signed in  18 1 9  to  devote  himself  to  the  develop- 
ment of  German  industry.  Elected  to  the  Diet 
of  Wurttemberg,  he  exposed  the  vices  of  the  ad- 
ministration, and  was  condemned  in  1822  to  ten 
months'  imprisonment.  Fled  to  Switzerland, 
but  returning  in  1824,  was  imprisoned  at  Asperg, 
later  was  pardoned  and  allowed  to  emigrate  to* 
the  Unitea  States.     He  settled  in  Pennsylvania, 

fublished  here  his  "Outlines  of  a  New  System  of 
blitical  Economy"  (1827),  in  which  he  attacked 
the  ideas  of  Adam  Smith,  and  outlined  an  economy 
on  a  national  basis.  Having  discovered  a  deposit 
of  anthracite  on  his  grounds,  he  was  able  to  return 
to  Europe  in  1833  with  an  independent  fortune. 
Settled  at  Augsburg  and  devoted  himself  to  an 
agitation  for  a  suitable  system  of  railway  lines 
and  to  economic  writing.  In  a  fit  of  despondency 
he  shot  himself,  Nov.  30,  1846. 
Ingram  says  of  him : 

Another  element  of  opposition  (to  the  laissn-faire  school  in 
Germany]  was  represented  by  Pnedrich  List  (1798-1846).  a 
man  of  great  intellectual  visor  as  well  as  practical  en^^,  and 
notable  as  having  powerfuUy  contributed  by  his  writings  to 
the  formation  dt  the  German  Zollverein.  His  principal  work  is 
entitled  "Das  Nationale  System  der  Politischen  Oelconomie  " 
(18^1:  6th  ed.,  1877:  Bng.  trans..  z88s).  ...  It  was  par- 
tictuariy  against  the  cosmopolitan  principle  in  the  modem 
economical  system  that  he  protested,  and  against  the  ab- 
solute doctrine  of  free  trade,  which  was  in  harmony  with  that 
principle.  He  gave  prominence  to  the  national  idea,  and 
insisted  on  the  special  requirements  of  each  nation  according 
to  its  circumstances  and  espedally  to  the  degree  of  its  develop- 
ment. .  .  .  The  nation  tutving  a  continuous  life,  its  true 
wealth  consists — and  this  is  List's  fundamental  doctrine — 
not  in  the  quantity  of  exchange- values  which  it  possesses,  but 
in  the  full  and  many-sided  development  of  its  productive 
powers. 

LIVERMORE,  MARY  ASHTON  (n^e  RICE): 
Temperance  advocate,  woman  suffra^t,  lec- 
turer; bom  in  Boston,  182 1.  Was  a  pupil  and 
for  some  time  a  teacher  in  the  female  seminary  in 
(}harlestown,  Mass.  Left  this  to  teach  a  family 
school  in  Virginia,  and  remained  there  three 
years,  to  return  North  a  radical  abolitionist. 
While  teaching  at  Duxbury,  Mass.,  she  met 
Daniel  P.  Livermore,  a  Universalist  clergyman, 
whom  she  married,  devoting  herself  to  aidmg  his 
temperance  labors.  In  1862  she  became  one  of 
the  agents  of  the  northwestern  branch  of  the 
United  States  Sanitary  Commission,  and  during 
that  year  traveled  throughout  the  Northwest, 
everywhere  organizing  sanitary  aid  societies* 
In  the  spring  of  1863  she  made  a  tour  of  the 
hospitals  and  military  posts  on  the  Mississippi> 

After  the  war  she  labored  in  the  woman's  suf- 
frage and  temperance  movements.  In  1869  she 
established  the  Agitator,  a  woman's  suffrage  pa- 
per, but  in  1870  became  editor  of  the  Woman* s 
Journal  of  Boston.  In  1872  she  resigned  to 
devote  herself  to  the  platform,  and  for  years 
spoke  five  nights  in  the  week  for  five  months  in 
tne  year. 

VLts,  Livermore  was  much  interested  in  poll 
itics;  was  twice  sent  by  the  Republicans  of  her 
town  as  delegate  to  the  Massachusetts  State  Re- 
publican Convention,  charged  with  the  presen- 
tation of  woman  suffrage  resolutions,  which  were 
accepted  and  incorporated  into  the  party  plat-i 
form.  She  was  for  ten  years  president  of  the 
Massachusetts  Woman's  Christian  Temperance 
Union.  President  of  the  Woman's  Congress  dur- 
ing the  first  two  years  of  its  organization,  she 
al^  served  as  president  of  the  American  Woman 
Suf&:age  Association.    She  died  in  1905. 


LIVBRPOOL:  An  English  city  of  considerable 
•antiquitv.  It  has  been  identified  as  the  British 
port  called  Portus  Segantiorum  by  Ptolemy,  the 
geographer  of  Alexan(£ria,  and  dates  therefore 
uom  the  Roman  occupation  of  Britain.  The 
origin  of  the  modem  name  is  doubtful,  but  the  ^ 
most  probable  derivation  is  from  the  Teutonic 
hlith  -  a  slope;  thus  Liverpool  or  Litherpool,  as 
it  was  sometimes  written,  may  mean  the  "pool 
on  the  slope."  The  topography  of  the  city  gives 
some  support  to  this  theory.  The  earliest  char- 
ter of  Liverpool  was  granted  by  Henry  II.  in 
1 1 73.  King  John  granted  a  charter  m  1207, 
and  the  history  of  Liverpool  as  a  borough  may 
be  said  to  date  from  the  latter  year.  The  growth 
of  the  population  was  slow  until  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  centiuy .  In  1 700  the  population  was 
but  5,700  persons.  Gradually  the  maritime  and 
commercial  business  of  the  port  assumed  impor- 
tant dimensions.  Beginning  with  Ireland  and 
the  coastwise  trade,  the  merchants  rapidly  ex- 
tended their  operations  to  the  Virginian  tobacco 
trade,  the  West  Indies,  North  America,  and  the 
west  coast  of  Africa,  the  latter  eventually  be- 
coming the  most  important  market.  Many  of 
the  ships  were  "privateers,"  adding  the  spoils 
of  watrfare  to  the  profits  of  com- 
HUtory  fierce,  and  quite  a  large  number  were 
engaged  in  the  slave  trade  between 
the  Guinea  coast  and  the  West  In- 
dies. From  a  return  made  in  the  year  1771  it 
appears  that  105  ships  sailed  from  Liverpool  to 
Africa,  and  carried  to  the  West  Indies  28,200 
negroes.  In  1788,  when  suppression  of  slavery 
was  agitated,  it  was  stated  that  the  profit  to 
Liverpool  from  the  slave  trade  amounted  to 
;£3oo,ooo  per  annum.  In  z8oi  the  population 
of  the  city  had  risen  to  77,000;  by  1851  it  rose 
to  375.955;  ^y  1901*  to  686,332;  and  by  1904 
to  723,430. 

The  system  of  docks  for  which  Liverpool  is 
world-famous  originated  in  i7o8,  when  Thomas 
Steers  recommended  and  carried  out 
Dooki       *^^  conversion  of  the  *'Pool"  into 
a  wet  dock  by  impounding  the  water 
with  flood-gates,  so  as  to  keep  vessels 
afloat  regardless  of  tide.    The  flood-gate  had  been 
employed  in  ancient  times,  and  by  the  Dutch 
and  Italians  at  a  more  modem  period,  in  con- 
nection with  canals  and  irrigation,  but  Liverpool 
was  the  first  to  utilize  it  in  a  tidal  estuary  for 
the  purpose  of  neutralizing  its  ebbs  and  flows. 
The  first  dock  was  opened  in  171 5.     There  are 
now  in  existence  63 .  wet  docks,  the  largest  of 
them  being  capable  of  accommodating  the  largest 
of  steamships.     The  total  water  area  of  the  docks 
is  about  700  acres  with  a  lineal  quayage  of  about 
50    miles.     There    are    also    numerous    graving 
docks  for  repair  work.     Many  of  the  docks  are 
surrounded  by  warehouses  for  the   storing  of 
cargo.     The    Tobacco    Warehouse    at    Stanley 
Dock,  125  feet  high,  with  a  floor  area  of  36  acres, 
is  probably,  the  largest  warehouse  in  the  world, 
and  is  capable  of  storing  60,000  hogsheads  of 
tobacco.     Special   warehouses    have    been    pro- 
vided for  grain,  wool,  and  general  produce.     A 
landing,  stage  for  enabling  passengers  to  land 
and  embark  at  any  state  of  the  tide, 
««^  extends  for  2,47.8  feet  along  the  river- 

Doek  Estate  ^^^t.     The    entire  Dock   Estate,   a 
property  of  enormous  value,  is  con- 
trolled and  managed  by  a  body  of 
twenty-eight  gentlemen  known   as  the  Mersey 
Docks  and   I&bor  Board,  constituted  by  act 
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of  Parliament.  Tweoty^four  of  these  are  elected 
by  the  dock  ratepayers,  i.  e,,  persons  paying 
rates  and  dues  on  ships  ^nd  goods,  and  the  re- 
maining four  are  appointed  by  a  commission  con- 
sisting of  three  members  of  the  British  Govern* 
ment.  The  aggregate  tonnage  entering  and 
clearing  at  Liverpool  during  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1906,  was  32,295,712  tons.  There  is 
perhaps  no  greater  monument  to  the  wisdom 
and  efficiency  of  public  management  than  the 
Liverpool  Dock  Estate.  Without  the  incentive 
of  individual  gain,  the  representatives  of  the 
commercial  community  devote  their  best  ener- 
gies to  the  consolidation  and  enlargement  of  the 
public  estate;  they  receive  no  remuneration 
whatever  for  their  services — the  i>osition  being 
regarded  as  an  honor  to  be  attained  only  by 
the  best  men  in  the  various  branches  of  trade. 
No  Interest,  political  or  otherwise,  is  allowed  the 
slightest  footing  in  the  councils  of  the  board, 
and  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  another  in- 
stance of  services  so  impersonal,  yet  highly  ex- 
pert and  laborious,  bem^  given  without  any 
inducement  save  public  spirit  and  honorable  dis- 
tinction. 

Among  the  public  services  which  are  munici- 
pally controlled  and  managed  in  Liverpool  only 
the  more  important  can  be  described 
Public  ^^re.  The  Electricity  Supply  De- 
OwnerBhlD  P^i'tment  of  the  City  Council  took 
^  over  by  purchase  in  1896  the  under- 
taking of  a  private  company  w^hich 
had  operated  in  the  city  from  i88i,  'fhe  pur- 
chase price  was  £400,000  and  the  business  had 
then  a  total  plant  capacity  of  10,000  horse 
power.  The  presstu'e  of  supply  was  1 10  volts. 
Immediately  on  taking  over  the  system  the 
municipality  increased  the  pressure «  and  erected 
new  generating  stations.  On  Dec.  31^  1905,  the 
capital  expended  amounted  to  £1,849,^75,  and 
the  surplus  profit,  after  paying  all  working  costs 
and  charges  for  interest  and  sinking  fund  for  the 
year  1905,  exceeded  £50,775 — a  large  portion  of 
which  was  handt;d  over  to  the  genera!  fund  of 
the  city  in  reduction  of  rating.  During  the  year 
1905  the  department  supplied  in  lighting  and 
power,  including  supply  to  the  Tramway  De- 
partment, a  total  of  31,452,32^5  units  at  a  charge 
which  averaged  ^lyid.  per  unit  to  private  users, 
2d.  per  unit  for  public  purposes  other  than  tram- 
way power,  and  i^ioyd.  for  tramw^ay  power. 
The  charges  have  been  several  times  reduced 
since  the  service  was  municipalized.  The  de- 
partment is  at  present  (1906)  considering  a 
scheme  for  supplying  motors  to  small  workshops 
on  the  hire  system  in  order  to  increase  the  use 
of  electricity  for  industrial  purposes. 

The  Tramway  Department  has  been  similarly 
successful.     Taking  over  by  purchase   in    1897 
the    undertaking    of    a    joint    stock 
Tramwityi   <^o"^P^^y.    the    city    speedily    con- 
'     verted  the  horse  tramway  into  an 
electric    system.     The    capital    ex- 
penditure  Dec.    31,   1905,  stood  at  £1,898,812, 
and  the  length  of  track  operated  wa^s  104  miles. 
The  surplus,  after  paying  interest  on  loan  capi- 
tal, and  setting  aside  sinking  fund  and  depreci* 
ation,  reserve,  and  renewal  funds,  amounted  in 
1905  to  £27,108,  which  was  transferred  to  gen- 
eral rate  account  and  there  served  to  reduce  the 
rates  levied  upon  the  citizens.     The  success  of 
the  municipal  tramway  undertaking  was  achieved 
upon  fares  greatly  reduced  (a  passenger  is  car- 
ried two  miles  and  a  half  for  la.),  wages  of  em- 


ployees increased,  and  hours  of  labor  shortened 
by  about  one  third. 

"  The  proper  housing  of  the  poorer  citizens  has 
for  many  years  exercised  the  ingenuity  of  tht 
Liverpool  City  Council.  As  far  back 
Hamlntf  ^^  '^^^  ^^^  blocks  of  cottages,  known 
*  as  St.  Martin's  Cottages,  were  erected 
out  of  funds  of  "Capital  Personal 
Estate"  belonging  to  the  city.  At  a  later  period 
extensive  clearances  of  slum  property  were  made 
and  the  cleared  sites  were  offered  for  sale  on 
condition  that  M:orkmen*a  d\Vellirtgs  at  cheap 
renta  should  be  erected.  No  purchaser  coni' 
ing  fon^^ard,  the  City  Council  proceeded  to  erect 
the  Victoria  Square 'Dwellings  and  the  Juvenal 
Street  Laborers*  Dwellings  (371  tenements  in 
all).  These  were  opened  m  1885  and  1890.  It 
was  found  that,  owing  to  the  rent  charge  beiiiF 
somewhat  higher  than  that  of  the  demolished 
property,  the  new  dwellings  were  tenanted  by 
a  class  of  workers  superior  to  the  former  tenants 
of  the  site,  the  latter  being  crowded  together 
in  "sublet**  houses  in  the  neighborhood.  It 
was  felt  to  be  desirable  to  rehouse  the  poorest 
of  the  poor,  and  eventually  a  new  type  or  dwell- 
ing was  designed — plain,  but  substantial  and 
thoroughly  sanitary— in  which  it  was  possible 
to  accommodate  the  former  tenants  of  the  slum 
at  a  rent  averaging  about  is.  per  room.  A  large 
number  of  dwellings  have  now  been  built,  and 
the  greatest  care  is  taken  to  let  these  corporation 
tenements  only  to  tenants  who  have  actually 
been  dispossest  or  are  about  to  be  disposscst  bV 
the  slum  demolitions  of  the  City  Council.  Mod- 
ifications of  the  original  design  are  frequently 
made  in  the  direction  of  greater  comfort  and  con- 
venience. In  1905  the  Eldon  Street  DwelHngs 
were  opened.  These  houses,  three  stories  high, 
comprising  twelve  three-roomed  tenements,  were 
built  of  crush t  clinker  (from  the  Council's  refuse 
destructors)  and  Portland  cement,  molded  into 
slabs,  each  slab  forming  a  complete  side  or  roof 
of  a  room,  openings  for  doors  and  windows,  as 
w^ell  as  fireplaces  and  flues,  being  formed  in  tl 
molding.  The  staircases,  balconies,  and  chii 
neys  above  the  roof  are  similarly  molded 
blocks.  Owing  to  the  difficulty  and  expense 
transporting  and  hoisting  the  heavy^  slabs,  t 
small  experiment  proved  to  be  expensive.  On 
a  larger  scale,  however,  it  is  expected  to  work  out 
cheaper  than  the  ordinary  orick  and  mortar 
dwelling. 

According  to  a  report  dated  March  at,  1906, 
the  Council  had  erected  1.820  tenements  in  all. 
with  4,359  rooms.  The  cost  or  valuation  of  the 
land  for  housing  purposes  and  the  cost  of  build- 
ings amounted  together  to  £356,705.  The  gross 
annual  rental  was  £17,799.  There  'were  also  in 
course  of  erection  or  projected,  340  tenements 
consisting  of  951  rooms.  For  the  year  1905  the 
net  receipts,  after  deducting  repairs  and  expenses, 
were  £7.312- — a  little  over  1  per  cent  on  the 
capital  outlay.  It  will  be  seen  therefore  tliat  the 
result  is  not  sufficient  to  pay  interest  and  sinking- 
fund,  and  the  housing  scheme  thus  necessitates 
a  small  charge  upon  the  rates. 

The  Council  has  hitherto  confined  its  builds 
operations  to  the  central  part  of  the  city 
will  before  long  be  compelled  to  turn  its  atten 
to  the  suburbs  where  private  builders  are  erei 
ing  houses  which  are  hkely  to  deteriorate  into" 
slums  in  a  very  few  years.  During  the  last  half 
century  many  building  by-laws  have  been  made 
to  check  the  tendency  to  overcrowd  the  bouses 
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upon  a  given  area,  but  much  remains  to  be  done. 
Reformers  are  demanding  increased  powers  for 
controlling  the  planning  of  streets  and  building 
areas  on  the  outskirts  of  great  cities  so  that 
ample  space  shall  be  sectired  about  every  dwell- 
ing. 

Besides  the  important  departments  mentioned 
above,  the  city  owns  landed  estate  yielding  about 
;£i 00,000  per  annum;  it  has  constructed  impor- 
tant engineering  works  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
curing a  constant  and  plentiful  supply  of  ptu^ 
water  from  the  mountains  of  Wales ;  it  owns  and 
manages  six  markets  which  bring  in  a  net  rev- 
enue of  £16,000  a  year;  it  manufactures  paving 
slabs  from  street  refuse;  it  owns  and  works  two 
large  sewage  farms  producing  crops  of  rye-grass, 
cabbages,  potatoes,  mangel-wurzels,  and  tfeet-root, 
the  income  from  the  produce  covering  the  ex- 
penses of  the  farms;  it  paves  its  own  streets  and 
constructs  its  own  sewers ;  it  collects  and  disposes 
of  all  the  refuse  of  the  streets  and  houses;  it 
constructs  its  tramways  and  repairs  the  cars. 
Besides  these  useful  undertakings  the  city  pro- 
vides parks,  gardens,  recreation  grounds,  t>otanic 
gardens,  pakn-houses,  aviaries,  museimis,  art- 
gallery,  lioraries,  baths,  wash-houses,  hospitals, 
and  convalescent  homes  for  the  pleasure,  health, 
or  instruction  of  the  citizens.  Liverpool  munic- 
ipal effort  has  also  largely  contributed  to  the 
founding  of  the  local  university;  and  nimierous 
elementary  and  secondary  schools,  technical 
schools,  a  nautical  college,  industrial  schools, 
are  controlled  and  managed  by  the  City  Council. 
A  very  recent  departure  was  the  establishment 
of  depots  for  the  sale  of  sterilized  mi^c  for  in- 
fants. It  is  hoped  by  this  venture  to  reduce  the 
rate  of  infant  mortality.  In  addition  to  the 
constructive  work  carried  on  directly  by  this 
enterprising  mimicipality,  there  is  a  vast  amount 
done  in  the  way  01  inspection  of  private  enter- 
prise. A  bacteriological  department  analyzes 
food  and  drugs;  the  medical  officer's  department 
inspects  bakehouses,  common  lodging-houses, 
canal-boats,  shippens,  milk-shops,  insanitary 
property,  workshops  where  offensive  trades  are 
conducted,  and  endeavors  to  diminish  the  smoke 
nuisance.  A  special  staff  of  female  sanitary  in- 
spectors is  occupied  in  visitation  amon^  the 
poorer  classes  in  order  to  instruct  mothers  in  the 
care  of  infants;  they  also  inspect  workshops 
where  women  are  employed,  assist  the  Police- 
Aided  Clothing  Association  in  clothing  poor  chil- 
dren, and  render  other  useful  services. 

John  Edwards. 

Rbpbrbncbs:  Pictoa's  Memorials  of  Liverpool,  Handbook 
compiled  for  the  Congress  of  the  Royal  InsMution  of  Public 
Health,  1903;  Annual  Reports  of  the  Medical  Officer  of 
Health.  Reports  of  Proceedings  of  the  City  Council.  Reports 
of  various  Committees  of  the  City  Council,  Reports  and 
Pamphlets  of  Livemool  Housing  Association,  Publications 
of  the  Liveri>ool  Fabian  Society. 

LLOTD-GEORGE,  DAVID:  President  of  the 
English  Board  of  Trade  (1905)  and  M.P. ;  bom  in 
1863,  at  Manchester,  England;  educated  in  the 
Church  School  at  Llanstymdury  and  privately. 
Read  law  and  was  admitted  to  practise  as  a 
solicitor  in  1884.  An  eager  and  enthusiastic 
Liberal,  Mr.  Llovd-George  has  always  been  active 
in  politics  and  has  had  a  most  strenuous  career. 
In  1890  was  elected  to  Parliament  for  the  Car- 
narvon District,  North  Wales.  At  the  defeat  of 
the  Conservatives  and  the  coming  in  of  the 
Liberal  Party  in  1905  he  was  given  a  portfolio  as 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  the  new 


cabinet  formed  by  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Banner- 
man.  Address:  Brynawel,  Criccieth,  Carnarvon, 
Wales. 

LLOYD,  HENRY  DEMOREST:  Socialist  au- 
thor;  bom  New  York  City,  1847 ;  educated  public 
schools.  Dr.  Anthon's  School,  and  Coltmibia 
College,  class  of  '67.  Studied  at  Columbia  Law 
School,  LL.D. ;  admitted  to  New  York  bar  in  1869 
and  to  bar  of  Chicago  in  1873,  but  never  practised. 
In  187 1  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  overthrow, 
of  Tammany  and  the  Tweed  Ring.  He  was 
secretary  of  the  American  Free  Trade  League, 
1868  to  1872.  Delegate  for  New  York  to  Literal 
Republican  Convention  at  Cincinnati  in  1872  he 
opposed  the  nomination  of  Horace  Greeley. 
From  1872  to  1885  he  was  su,ccessively  literary 
and  financial  editor  and  editorial  writer  on  his 
Chicago  Tribune,  beginning  here  his  study  and 
observation  of  the  great  industrial  combinations 
then  forming.  In  1881  he  published  **The  Story 
of  the  Great  Monopoly,"  the  first  arraignment  of 
the  Standard  Oil  Company  and  the  railroads  in 
granting  it  discriminating  rebates.  This  was 
followed  by  other  articles  in  like  vein,  notably 
**The  Lords  of  Industry."  He  endeavored  to 
save  the  lives  of  the  Chicaeo  anarchists,  thinking 
them  unjustly  condenmed.  Lloyd  gave  much 
time  to  active  work  in  the  labor  struggles  of  his 
time,  was  cotmsel  for  the  Anthracite  Miners 
before  the  Coal  Strike  Commission  in  1902,  and 
worked  earnestly  in  1903  for  public  ownership  of 
the  street  railways  of  Chicago.  It  was  in  these 
last  labors  for  the  people  that  he  contracted 
the  illness  of  which  he  died  in  Sept.,  1903. 
He  was  a  radical  opponent  of  the  private  use 
of  public  wealth,  believing  that  the  producers 
should  own  the  wealth  they  produced.  His  ideals 
worked  toward  a  cooperative  commonwealth 
where  social  love  would  replace  the  present  strife, 
and  could  see  no  limit  to  the  development  of 
man,  who  in  his  function  of  creator  is  to  redeem 
both  himself  and  society.     Politically  he  believed 

garty  to  be  a  necessary  evil  for  the  present  and 
ad  determined  to  join  the  Socialists  as  being  the 
only  party  which  avowed  a  social  ideal,  inter- 
national as  well  as  national,  and  offered  a  program 
for  the  next  great  step,  namely — the  extension  of 
the  democratic  principles  to  mdustry.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  works  already  mentioned. he  wrote 
"Wealth  Against  Commonwealth";  "Labor  Co- 
partnership ';  "A  Coimtry  Without  Strikes"; 
'•Newest  England,"  etc. 

LOBBY:  "The  lobby"  is  the  name  given  to 
persons  who  undertake  to  influence  the  members 
of  a  legislature  and  thereby  to  secure  the  pass- 
ing of  bills.  The  term  includes  both  those  who, 
since  they  han^  about  the  chamber,  and  make  a 
regular  profession  of  working  upon  members,  are 
called  "lobbyists"  and  those  persons  who  on  any 
particular  occasion  may  come  up  to  advocate,  by 
argument  or  solicitation,  any  particular  measure 
in  which  they  happen  to  be  interested.  The 
name,  therefore,  does  not  necessariljr  impute  any 
improper  motive  or  conduct,  tho  it  is  commonly 
used  in  an  unfavorable  sense. 

Says  Mr.  A.  R.  Spofford,  Librarian  of  Con- 
gress, in  the  American  Cyclopedia  of  Political 
Science,  article  "Lobby": 

What  is  known  as  lobbying  by  no  means  implies  in  all  cases 
the  use  of  money  to  aflfect  legislation.  This  corruption  is 
frequently  wholly  absent  in  cases  where  the  lobby -is  most 
industrious,  numerous,  persistent,  and  successful.  By  casual 
interviews,  by  informal  conversation,  by  formal  presentatioo 
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of  £«,cts  «nd  Arguments,  by  printed  appeals  in  pamphlet  form« 
by  newspaper  communications  and  leading  articles,  by  per* 
sonal  introductioms  from  or  through  men  of  supposed  influence 
by  dinners,  receptions,  and  other  entertainments,  by  the  arts 
ot  social  life  and  the  charms  of  feminine  attraction,  the  public 
man  is  beset  to  look  favorably  upon  the  measure  which  in- 
terested parties  seek  to  have  enacted. 

Unfortunately^,  however,  the  lobby  usually  de* 
generates  till  it  is  mainly  a  lobby  in  tlie  bad  sense. 
This  results  almost  inevitably' from  methods  of 
le^slation,  particularly  in  the  United  States.  In 
the  U.  S.  legislatures  all  business  goes  before 
committees — not  only  private  bills,  but  public 
bills — often  involving  great  pecuniary  interests. 
To  give  a  bill  a  fair  chance  of  passing,  the  com- 
mittee must  be  induced  to  report  in  favor  of  it. 
The  committees  have  no  quasi -judicial  rules  of 
procedure,  but  inquire  into  the  subject,  and  usu- 
ally by  giving  hearings  on  the  subject  to  inter* 
ested  parties.  If  the  committee  can  be  gained 
the  bill  usually  passes.  The  fate  of  a  bill,  there- 
fore, often  really  lies  ifi  the  hands  of  a  few  men. 
tho  the  responsibility  can  be  thrown  on  the  whole 
legislature.  This  gives  enormous  opportunity 
for  corruption.  Great  corporations  are  some- 
times interested  to  the  extent  of  millions  on  the 
wording  of  a  bill.  Politicians  of  the  lowest  type 
can,  therefore^  get  large  bribes  from  corrupt  cor* 
porations-  This  all  but  compels  other  corpora- 
tions to  bribe  likewise,  if  the  corporation  does 
not,  the  corrupt  corporation  will  gam  the  legisla- 
tion. As  a  result,  the  average  corporation  that 
seeks  a  bill  goes  to  the  legislature  with  money  in 
its  hand*  and  still  oftener  it  goes  with  money  to 
buy  off  legislation  that  would  injure,  legislation 
often  simply  introduced  to  make  the  corporation 

Eay  for  preventing  its  passage,  or  legislative 
lackmaiL  The  cor]|:>o ration  often  has  to  spend 
money  to  gain  a  periectlv  just  and  right  bill.  It 
is  on  this  all  but  inevitable  result  of  present  indus- 
trial and  commercial  methods  that  the  lobby 
fattens.  Nor  does  the  money  always  need  to  be 
corruptly  spent.  A  sharp  lobbyist,  who  knows 
the  ins  "and  outs  of  legislative  practise,  who 
knows  many  of  the  legislators,  who  knows  who  is 
corruptible  and  who  not,  who  knows  how  to 
bring  political  influence  to  bear  in  this  way  or 
that,  can  often  obtain  or  defeat  legislation  with- 
out the  use  of  money.  He  may  sell  his  influence, 
and  the  corporation  money  go  into  his  pocket 
without  his  buying  the  legislators.  It  is  in  such 
ways  that  around  almost  all  American  legislatures 
has  grown  up  "a  third  house/'  which  is  some- 
times more  influential  than  the  other  two.  (See 
Corruption.) 

Efforts  have  been  made  to  check  the  practise 
of  lobbying,  both  in  Congress  and  in  state  legis- 
latures. Statutes  hav*e  been  passed  severely 
punishing  any  x^rson  who  offers  any  money  or 
value  to  any  member  with  a  view  to  influence 
his  vote,  ft  has  been  repeatedly  held  by  the 
courts  that  *' contracts  which  have  for  their  ob- 
ject to  influence  legislation  in  any  other  manner 
than  by  such  open  and  public  presentation  of 
facts,  arguments,  and  appeals  to  reason  as  are 
recoil  zed  as  proper  and  legitimate  with  all 
public  bodies  must  be  held  void." 

It  hs^  been  attempted  to  lessen  lobbying  by 
restricting  the  legislatures.  Some  states  enacted 
a  law  compelling  all  lobbyists  to  be  registered, 
that  it  may  be  known  who  they  are  and  whom 
they  represent,  and  exacting  an  account  of  all 
money  spent  in  lobbying.  Lobbies  have  been 
formed  to  represent  the  public  interest^  but  they 
li^ve  no  definite  organization. 


LOCAL  GOVERIfMEUT  IH  ENGLAND:    Per- 
haps the  most  concise  way  of  stating  the  present 
position  of  local  government  in  England  is  to 
give  the  chief  items  in  the  accounts  of  the  money 
received  and  spent  by  our  local  councils.     Th 
following  figures  are  taken  from   the    **Annu 
Report  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  iQoj,' 
which  deals  with  the  financial  year  IQ02-3.     Th 
total  receipts  of  local  authorities  in  England  an 
Wales  were    (the  earlier  figures   are   given 
comparison) : 


1879-80 £53,600,000 

1900-1.., . . . . .      iii,goo,ooa 


1901-a iCia  i.SQo.ooe 

1901^ 1 29,000.099 


Analysing  the  last  year's  accounts  more  closely 
we  find  that  the  total  included  receipts  from: 

Rates,  £50,000.000  (aioompftred  with  £31,000.000  in  187^ 
tSSo). 

Gas £7,000.000         Tramways. ....  £i.TSo,o«e 

Wa ter- works.. . .     4*000,000         Electricity 1,750.000 

The  total  expenditure  of  these  local  authorities 
for  this  same  year  1 902-3  was  jt^i  28,960 .000 ;  made 
up  of  the  following  chief  items: 


J 


Repaytnent  and  interest  of  loans. 

Highways. ,  , 

Poor  relief. 

Education. ....».,,, 

Tramways. 

Gas..., 

Water ...,. 

Police 

Electricity 

Sewage. . . , , 


£30.380,000 
16,600.000 
15*500.000 

'IrJOO.OOO 

7.000.000 
6,300,000  I 
6.000,000  1 
5,900.000 
5,300,000 
4.500,000 


the 
ed^ 


The  loans  outstanding  at  the  end  of  the  year 
amo un ted  to  j^j  7  o ,  5 00 ,0 00 ,  All  t he  above  figures 
clearly  demonstrate  the  vast  increase  in  the  im- 
portance of  local  government  activities  and  the 
enormous  nature  of  the  sums  already  tnvolv< 
It  is  useful  to  remember  that  the  national  reven 
of  Great  Britain  in  iqoj  was  j£  15 1,5 50,000? 
while  the  national  debt  stood  at  about  £650,000, 
000.  There  are  periodical,  perliaps  incessan 
outcries  that  the  local  councils  are  spending  loo 
much  money,  but  this  is  mainly  the  criticism  of 
irresponsible  persons  who  do  not  know  the  fac 
The  rational  citizen  has  quite  decided  that  tl 
loc^l  councils  are  making  a  profitable  use  of  t 
public  money;  and  that  an  active  policy  on  tl 
part  of  the  councils  is  an  essential  part  of  civilii; 
tion,  "* Municipal  trading"  is  pushing  out 
boundaries  every  day.  just  because  it  has  be( 
demonstrated  beyond  dispute  that  the  public  ii 
terest  is  better  serv'ed  by  a  public  council  th; 
by  a  private  company  whose  chief  object 
private  gain. 

Such  Deing,  in  barest  outline,  the  statistic; 
facts  of  English  local  government,  it  remains 
point  out  the  more  important  problems  whid 
arise  in  this  departnient  of  our  public  affaii 
There  are  two  problems  which  most  urgently 
for  solution, 

(i)   Th^  law  concerning  English  local   govei 
ment  is  in  a  state  of  extreme  confusion^  and  fnust 
fnade  precise  and  clear.     It  is  a  rash  deed  to  wril 
dowTi  a  general!  7,a tion  from  the  data  of  soci 
science,  but  w^e  may  say  that  the 

PTflhl«ma    Municipal  Corporation  Act  of    1831 

^  was    the    first    attempt    to    redui 

medieval  chaos  to  modem  order 
the  affairs  of  local  government.  Until  1835  t" 
power  of  local  government  had  been  the  power 
govern  a  neighborhood  as  the  authorities  of  that 
place  pleased;  there  was  little  attempt  to  force 
them  to  consider  the  wider  interests  of  the  whole 
nation;  each  borough  had  its  own  customs.     The 
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Act  of  1 83  5  laid  down  a  uniform  code  which  was  to 
apply  to  the  bulk  of  the  boroughs  of  England. 
Tnis  modem  process  of  national  uniformity  has 
been  continued  and  extended  until  at  the  present 
time  we  find  our  local  affairs  in  the  hands  of 
various  public  bodies  (Parish,  District,  both  urban 
and  rural,  Borough,  and  County  Councils,  Boards 
of  Guardians,  and  Magistrates),  who  are  called  to 
administer  their  duties  xmder  the  terms  of  com- 
prehensive acts  of  which  the  chief  are  the  Local 
Govemmen\  Acts  of  1888  and  1894,  the  Mtmicipal 
Corporations  Act  of  1882,  and  the  Public  Health 
Act  of  187c.  So  far  stated  the  position  seems 
fairly  simple,  but  closer  examination  reveals  a 
very  remarkable  state  of  things;  for  example,  the 
Public  Health  Act,  1875,  requires  2,200  closely 
printed  pages  of  notes  and  references  to  over  600 
other  acts  of  Parliament  to  explain  its  meaning. 
It  is  necessary  to  read  innumerable  acts  of 
Parliament  besides  the  Mxmicipal  Corporations 
Act  before  a  citizen  can  tmderstand  the  powers  of 
borough  councils.  Besides  the  main  Poor  Law 
Acts  of  1601,  1834,  and  1868,  there  are  400  other 
acts  bearing  on  the  subject  and  explained  in 
1,800  reported  cases.  The  law  of  rating  is  scat- 
tered in  almost  100  acts  and  1,200  cases.  Further, 
sp>ecial  subjects  of  local  government  are  dealt 
with  by  separate  acts  on  tramways,  electricity, 
gas,  water,  small  holdings,  allotments,  housing 
for  the  working  classes,  burials,  police,  highways; 
to  enter  the  domain  of  local  government  is 
immediately  to  be  faced  by  a  long  row — many 
long  rows— of  acts  of  Parlismient  and  law  books. 
The  layman  is  helpless  in  this  confusion;  be  it 
whispered,  the  lawyer  is  often  hard  prest  for  an 
answer.  If  the  people  are  to  govern ,  if  democracy 
is  to  be  aught  but  a  theory,  then  the  law  must 
be  made  mfinitely  more  tmderstandable.  It 
must  be  still  more  codified  and  also  revised  to- 
ward more  simplicity.  There  is,  for  example, 
no  need  for  district  cotmcils;  their  work  could  be 
easily  distributed  between  the  Parish  Cotmcils 
and  the  Coxmtv  Coxmcils.  The  District  Coimcil 
area  is  too  small  for  economical  administration ;  it 
is  too  laige  for  its  members  to  intimately  know 
the  needs  of  the  inhabitants.  Then  the  Boards  of 
Guardians  must  be  abolished  and  their  duties 
handed  over  to  the  Coimty  Councils.  Come  what 
may,  simple  law  is  the  price  of  democratic  control. 
(2)  Tke  complicate^  business  of  local  govern- 
ment must  ultimately  be  conducted  by  the  profes- 
sianal  expert.  The  problem  before  the  elected  coun- 
cHors  is  how  to  choose  the  expert  official.  It  is 
clear,  for  example,  that  the  best  managers  of 
the  city  tramways,  the  electricity  supply  station, 
the  municipal  water-works,  are  not  likely  to  be 
chosen  by  way  of  the  ballot-box;  the  matter  re- 
quires detailed  discussion  which  would  not  be 
appropriate  to  the  election  platform.  We  must 
Vdim  to  conduct  our  public  affairs  as  men  of 
sound  business  sense.  The  problem  is  exactly 
the  one  before  the  shareholders  in  a  private  com- 
pany. It  is  perhaps  the  greatest  merit  of  the 
education  Act  of  1902  that  it  will  serve  as  a 
model  for  future  local  government  in  England. 
Its  "Education  Committee"  system  seems  the 
most  hopeful  method  of  finding  the  proper  of- 
ficials. This  system  is,  briefly,  the  Coimty  Coun- 
cil appoints  a  mmiber  of  its  own  members  to  sit 
as  an  Education  Committee;  and  also  coopts  a 
certain  number  of  persons  who  have  special 
knowledge  of  education;  the  whole  committee 
controls  tiie  education  of  its  area  through  the 
ofiBcials  whom  it  selects.    This  judicious  com- 


bination of  members  elected  directly  by  the 
people  and  members  chosen,  indirectly,  for 
their  social  knowledge,  is  the  basis  of  a  new 
method  in  local  government,  which  is  perhaps 
its  most  significant  recent  development.  The 
other  important  fact  in  this  Education  Act  is 
that  it  selects  the  County  Cotmcil  as  the  proper 
authority  to  tmdertake  great  public  affairs.  No 
other  local  governing  area  is  large  enough  to  pay 
for  the  very  best  men  or  to  administer  with  the 
utmost  economy.  The  County  Council  is  marked 
out  as  the  most  important  administrative  body 
in  future  English  local  government. 

G.  R.  S.  Taylor. 

LOCAL  GOVERlOfENT  INFORMATION  BU- 
REAU, THE:  This  bureau,  conducted  by  the 
Independent  Labor  Party,  and  the  Fabian  So- 
ciety of  London,  England,  was  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  information  on  the  work  and 
powers  of  municipal  bodies,  boards  of  guardians, 
and  other  local  authorities.  The  bureau  has  not 
been  long  in  existence,  and  unfortunately  is  not 
so  well  laiown  as  it  should  be;  nevertheless  the 
continued  prosperity  and  widening  usefulness  of 
the  society  shows  how  deeply  the  work  done  for 
its  members  is  appreciated.  Address-.  The  Fa- 
bian Society,  3  Clements  Inn,  Strand,  London, 
W.  C. 

LOCAL  OPTION:  The  privilege  granted  to  a 
political  division,  as  a  coimty  or  town,  of  deter- 
mining whether  the  sale  of  intoxicants  shall  be 
prohibited  within  its  limits.  Local  option  is 
prohibition  brought  down  to  the  level  of  a  work- 
able public  sentiment.  The  difference  between 
the  local  optionist  and  the  extreme  prohibitionist 
is  not  in  kind  but  in  the  size  of  the  political 
tmits.  Local  option  crystallizes  public  senti- 
ment in  a  given  commimity  and  brings  it  to  bear 
upon  the  Hquor  question  for  immediate  results. 
State-wide  prohibition  is  after  all  but  a  large 
kind  of  local  option. 

The  principle  of  local  option  does  not  refuse 
to  abolish  saloons  where  it  can,  because  it  can- 
not yet  abolish  them  everywhere  it  would.  It  is 
sometimes  argued  that  local  option  is  a  com- 
promise with  evil.  This  is  not  the  case.  It  is . 
prohibitory  to  the  full  extent  of  the  public  sen- 
timent existing. 

It  is  likewise  argued  that  the  saloon  is  an  evil 
demanding  the  enactment  of  prohibitory  laws 
the  same  as  theft  or  murder.  But  persons  pre- 
senting this  argument  forget  that  all  agree  that' 
to  steal  or  murder  is  wrong,  but  all  do  not  agree 
that  the  traffic  in  intoxicating  liquors  is  wrong. 
Vast  numbers  of  our  population,  who  must  he 
regarded  as  good  citizens  oecause  they  are  thrifty 
and  law-abiding,  do  not  believe  that  the  traffic 
in  and  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  is  wrong.  With 
these  people  a  long  course  of  education  is  neces- 
sary to  bring  them  to  a  full  realization  and  recog- 
nition of  the  immorality  and  crime  attendant 
upon  the  traffic  in  intoxicating  liquors. 

There  are  few  better  methods  of  education  for 
accomplishing  this  work  than  the  operation  of 
the  local-option  principle.  The  agitation  lead- 
ing up  to  the  annual  or  biennial  local-option 
elections  in  the  different  political  units  is  of  im- 
mense educational  value,  and  furnishes  its  ad- 
vocates frequent  and  full  opportunities  for  the 
discussion  of  the  prohibition  principle.  Every 
municipality,  township,  or  coimty  that  abolishes 
the  saloons  is,  by  the  beneficial  effects  of  this  act, 
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a  standing  argument  for  the  extension  of  the 
principle  to  the  larger  political  units.  As  the 
steam  in  the  boiler  increases  in  pressure  with  the 
action  of  the  engine,  so  does  the  public  sentiment 
of  the  people  develop  in  proportion  to  the  fre- 
quency of  the  opportunities  of  putting  it  into 
effective  operation. 

The  solution  of  the  liquor  problem  is  too  great 
a  task  to  be  accomplished  by  any  one  church  or 
political  party.  We  are  coming  steadily  to  rec- 
ognize the  necessity  of  bringing  to  bear  upon  it 
the  mobilized  public  sentiment  of  all  churches 
and  all  parties.  This  can  be  done  only  by  the 
separation  of  the  question  from  all  other  essential 
public  and  political  issues  of  government.  Such 
a  separation  allows  the  Church  to  assume  its 
proper  place  in  the  problem  of  temperance  re- 
form,  and  furnishes  frequent  opportunities  for 
the  exercise  of  its  gifts  and  graces. 

Again,  laws  abolishing  the  liquor  traffic  are 
not  self-acting.  No  law  is  operative  that  has 
not  a  public  sentiment  behind  it.  The  merits 
of  local  option  may  be  seen  most  clearly  in  what 
has  already  been  accomplished.  The  states  of 
Louisiana.  'Kentucky^  Florida,  Texas*  West  Vir- 
ginia, Virginia,  Tennessee,  Alabama,  Arkansas, 
Georgia,  North  Carolina,  Mississippi,  and  South 
Carolina,  containing  a  population  of  2^,ooo,ooo» 
taken  as  a  whole  are  in  point  of  ter- 
Extent  ritory  seven  eighths  prohibition. 
This  has  been  brought  about  entirely 
through  local-option  laws.  In  many 
of  the  Northern  states  from  large  and  increasing 
territory  the  saloon  is  being  abolished  by  the  ap- 
plication of  improved  local-option  laws  which 
are  being  enacted  by  the  various  state  legisla- 
tures. While  the  South  is  much  in  advance  of 
the  North  because  of  the  absence  of  the  foreign 
population,  ne%^ertheless  most  rapid  strides  are 
being  made  in  most  of  the  Northern  states. 
Ohio,  for  example,  which  because  of  its  many 
large  cities  ranks  third  or  fourth  as  a  saloon 
state,  is  rapidly  abolishing  the  traffic.  Of  the 
1,371  townships  in  the  state  nearly  i,too  of  them 
have  abolisheci  saloons.  Of  the  763  incorporated 
villages  and  cities  about  470  are  now  dry. 

The  effort  to  put  these  local-option  laws  in 
operation  has  develop^ed  a  sustained  public  sen- 
timent, which  in  most  instances  compels  the 
enforcement  of  the  law.  It  has  unified  and  given 
direction  to  the  efforts  of  the  Church  against  the 
liijuor  traffic.  The  operation  of  the  law  makes 
possible  increased  legislation  for  its  application 
to  still  larger  ptditical  units.  Hence  we  con- 
clude that  local  option  is  the  gradual  and  nat- 
ural approach  to  the  ultimate  overthrow  of  the 
beverage  liquor  traffic.  (See  Temperance,) 
PuRLEY  A.  Baker. 

LOCAL  PROHIBITION:  Term  commonly  ap- 
plied to  the  policy  of  refusing  license  to  sell  in- 
toxicating liquors  in  municipalities,  townships, 
and  coimties.  It  commonly  rests  upon  state 
statutes  giving  subdivisions  to  the  state  local 
0])tiun  (that  is»  local  choice).  In  a  few  cases 
local  prohibition  is  secured  for  some  community 
by  direct  act  of  the  legislature,  and  in  some 
cities,  for  example  Chicago,  sections  are  some- 
times placed  under  a  prohibitory  policy  by  the 
City  council.  The  earliest  local  option  m  Amer- 
ica was  granted  in  Indiana  by  the  laws  of  1833. 
In  1833  the  legislature  in  Georgia  gave  local  op- 
iUm,  to  be  exercised  by  the  local  courts,  to  two 
counties  in  that  state.     Between  1S33  and  1850 


many  communities  in  different  states  secured  the 
right  and  v^oted  out  the  legal  traffic  in  liquor. 
With  the  rise  of  the  idea  of  state  prohibition  in- 
terest in  local  prohibition  grew  less  and  was 
heard  of  again  but  Uttle,  until  after  the  Civil  War. 
New  York  readopted  a  local-option  system  in 
1873.  and  it  has  come  to  be  part  of  the  laws  of 
the  majoritv  of  the  states.  The  theory  has  thrte 
classes  of  advocates:  temperance  peopfe  w^ho  seek 
to  obtain  some  advantage  against  the  saloon 
without  encountering  partisan  opposition;  poli- 
ticians who  welcome  it  as  an  outlet  for  temperance 
sentiment  without  disturbance  to  party  politics, 
liquor  dealers  who  accept  it  as  a  last  resort  to 
segregate  dangerous  temperance  sentiment  and 
ward  off  prohibition  of  wider  extent. 

The  growth  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League »  which 
works  almost  solely  for  local  prohibition,  has 
caused  a  wide  revival  of  interest  in  the  subject 
during  the  last  ten  years.  The  league  has  intro- 
duced the  idea  of  option  by  **  residence  dis- 
tricts" in  cities,  and  in  the  State  of  Ohio  has 
secured  legislation  with  such  provisions. 

It  needs  to  be  noted  that  local  prohibition 
deals  only  with  the  local  evils  of  the  liquor  traffic 
and  rnalces  no  attempt  to  cof^e  with  its  wider 
financial  and  political  problems.  The  manu- 
factures and  products  of^  a  no4icense  town  are 
sold  in  license  cities  in  competition  with  the 
saloon.  The  no-license  town  shares  in  the  bad 
government  made  inevitable  by  the  debauchery 
of  politics  by  the  liquor  traffic.  The  youth 
reared  amid  clean  surroundings  go  out  to  find  the 
temptations  of  the  saloon  as  soon  as  they  pass 
beyond  the  shadow  of  the  hearth-tree.  EVcept* 
ing  a  few  of  the  Southern  states,  local  prohibition 
has  never  approached  the  removal  of  the  salooi 
from  a  whole  state,  and  even  in  the  South  tl 
centers  of  f>opulation  and  influence  are  common!; 
held  by  the  saloon,  either  by  legal  provisions  thai 
deprive  cities  of  option  on  the  question, 
through  the  control  of  the  cities  by  the  saloon 
element.  , 

In  favor  of  the  local  prohibition  theory  its  ad-^l 
vocates  urge  the  principle  of  "home  rule  " ;  againstH 
the  adoption  of  local  prohibition*  the  liquor  in-^^ 
terests  present  the  usual  contention  of  tyranny 
and  alleged  ** failure/' 

Radical  Prohibitionists  deny  the  right  of  the 
legislature  to  grant  local  option  to  a  town  or 
county,  asserting  that  the  sale  of  liquor  is  no  more 
a  question  for  local  determination  than  is  horse 
stealing  or  the  propagation  of  typhoid  fever.    The 
Prohibitionists  insist  also  that,  by  means  of  local 
prohibition,  the  public  conscience  is  salved,  and 
that  the  citizens  of  no-license  towns  or  counties, 
relieved  of  the  more  repulsive  manifestations  of_^ 
the  liviuor  traffic,  lose  sight  of  its  wider  evils  andfl 
forget  their  responsibility  for  the  state  and  na-S 
tional  features  of  the  problem.     Local  option  be- 
ing granted,  however,  Prohibitionists  commonly 
favor  the  use  of  the  opportunity  to  perform  what 
they  consider  a  duty  neglected  'by  the  legislature. 

Of  the  local  advantages  of  local  prohibitioil^ 
there  has  never  been  ground  to  doubt,  wheneve^H 
the  policy  has  had  opportimity  for  fair  test.     No-^ 
license  towns  and  no-license  cities*  compared  with 
license   towns  and   cities,   invariably   show  less 
crime,  less  pauperism,  and  commonly  a  better 
condition  of  public  health.     Massachusetts  has 
furnished     numerous     illustrations*     the     most 
marked  being   instances  in   which  in  alternate 
years  the  same   city  has  had  license  and   no- 
license.     Interesting* literature  upon  this  question 
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Local  Option 
Locke 


is  Dublished  by  the  National  Temperance  Society 
of  New  York. 

The  table  which  follows  shows,  with  substantial 
accuracy,  the  degree  to  which  local  prohibition 
prevails  in  the  principal  states.  Absolute  ac- 
curacy is  almost  impossible,  since  the  facts  are 
not  recorded  in  many  states,  the  local  authorities 
having  little  control.  Colorado  and  Oregon  have 
newly  adopted  local-option  laws,  and  Delaware, 
in  which  there  is  already  considerable  prohibition 
territory,  is  upon  the  eve  of  a  local-option  election 
which  is  expected  to  eliminate  the  saloon  from 
almost  the  whole  state.  Georgia,  which  has  just 
adopted  a  state  prohibitory  law,  had  1 25  of  its  146 
counties  imder  local  prohibition  before  that  law 
was  adopted. 


Statb 


Alabama.. 
Arkansas.  , 
California. 


Connecticut. 
Delaware. . . . 


Florida. 
Illinois. 


Indiana. 


Iowa , 

Kentucky 

Louisiana , 

Maryland 

Massachusetts. 

Michigan 

Minnesota 


Mississippi 

New  Hampshire. 
New  Jersey 


New  York 

North  Carolina. 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania... 


South  Carolina . 
South  DakoU.. 


Tennessee. 


Tex 


Vermont 

Vinginia 

West  Virginia. 

Wisconsin 


Number  of 

counties, 

towns, 

cities. 

etc. 


66  counties 
75  counties 


168  towns  . 


46  counties 


99  counties 
X19  counties 

59  parishes 

33  counties 
j    33  cities 

I  331  towns. 

83  counties 


77  counties 
)  II  cities. 
(  324 towns. 


933  towns 
97  coimties 
768  towns 


41  coimties 


Number 
under  local 
prohibitioii 


30 

56 
Parts      of 
some  8  or 
10  coun- 
ties 
89 
About      one 
half  the 
sUte 

35    . 
3   counties, 
500     cities 
and    vil- 
lages,  half' 
of  Chicago  . 
About    150 
towns 
56 
87 
18 
14 
19 
349 
I  and  a  few 

towns 
About    f   of 
the     rural 
districts 
S6 
6 
183 
About      300 
towns  and 
cities 
308 
70 
480 
I    county 
and  a  few 
towns 
18 
Possibly     IS 
percent  (H 
the  state 
All  the  state  under  local 
prohibition     except     5 
munidpalities. 
343  counties  140       and 
parts  of  55 


(  6  cities  . 
)  341  towns. 
100  counties 
55  counties 

i  1 18  cities. . 
3  06  villages 
1. 104  towns 


3  cities 
308  towns 
73 
33 
5 

16 
333 


Oklahoma,  which  may  be  admitted  to  the 
union  as  a  prohibition  state,  has  many  towns 
under  local  prohibition.  In  judging  the  value  of 
local  prohibition  indicated  in  the  table  above  it 
must  fee  remembered  that  a  very  lax^^e  part  of  the 
townships  and  counties  mentioned  lie  in  close 


proximity  to  license  territory.  For  example, 
many  of  the  no-license  towns  of  Wisconsin  con- 
tain license  villages.  In  New  Hampshire  the 
excise  boards  are  empowered  to  grant  hotel 
licenses  in  towns  that  vote  no-license.  In  New 
York,  where  there  are  308  no-license  towns,  it  is 
possible  in  only  two  small  sections  of  the  state  to 
establish  a  home  fifteen  miles  away  from  a  saloon. 
Wm.  p.  F.  Ferguson. 

LOCKE,  JOHN:  Philosopher;  bom  at  Wring- 
ton,  Somersetshire,  England,  in  1632.  His 
father,  a  small  landowner  and  attorney  at  Pens- 
ford,  was  a  strict  but  genial  Puritan.  *'From 
the  time  that  I  knew  anything,"  Locke  wrote  in 
1660,  *'I  found  myself  in  a  storm  which  has 
continued  to  this  time."  Entered  Westminster 
School,  and  in  1652  went  to  Oxford.  Took  his 
degree  of  A.B.  in  1656,  A.M.  in  1658;  made  tutor 
of  Christ  Church  in  1660,  and  lectured  in  Greek, 
rhetoric,  and  philosophy  the  following  year. 
Locke  was  particularly  attracted  to  the  works 
of  Descartes,  which  first  gave  him  a  taste  for 
philosophical  subjects. 

In  1673  became  secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  tmder  Earl  of  Shaftesbury. 

Among  the  writings  of  Locke  during  this  period 
is  an  essay  on  the  **  Roman  Commonwealth." 
But  the  most  significant  of  all  is  an  ''Essay 
Concerning  Toleration  "  (1666). 

The  fall  of  Shaftesbury  in  1675  enabled  Locke 
to  spend  four  years  of  quiet  in  France,  at  which 
time  at  intervals  his  *' Essay  on  the  Human  Un- 
derstanding" was  in  process  of  construction, 
and  here  he  enjoyed  the  society  of  distinguished 
men  of  letters  and  science;  returned  to  London 
in  1679.  After  Shaftesbury's  second  downfall 
Locke  retired  in  voluntary  exile  to  Holland. 
The  "Essay"  was  finished  in  1687.  He  returned 
to  England  in  1689,  and  his  fame  as  an  author 
was  established  throughout  Europe.  He  declined 
the  embassy  to  Brandenburg,  and  accepted  in- 
stead the  modest  office  of  commissioner  of  ap- 
peals. While  in  London  (1689-90)  he  published 
nis  chief  works  on  social  polity,  the  "Epistola  de 
Tolerantia,"  addrest  to  Limborch,  and  the  "Two 
Treatises  on  Government,"  in  defense  of  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people;  his  "Essay  on  the 
Human  Understanding"  appeared  in  1690. 
Locke  died  Oct.  28,  1704,  at  Oates,  in  Essex, 
where  Sir  Francis  Masham  had  given  him  a  home 
for  many  years.  He  passed  away,  as  he  de- 
clared, in  perfect  charity  with  all  men,  iand  in 
sincere  commimion  with  the  whole  Church  of 
Christ,  by  whatever  names  Christ's  followers  call 
themselves." 

Locke  is  of  importance  in  social  reform  because 
he  is  the  intellectual  father  of  the  eighteenth- 
century  philosophy,  which,  in  France  particularly, 
producea  revolutionary  ideas.     Says  Cousin: 

Placed  between  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries 
he  forms  the  transition  from  one  to  the  other.  In  fact,  run 
over  all  the  sensualistic  philosophers  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, there  is  not  one  who  does  not  invoke  the  authority  of 
Locke,  and  I  do  not  speak  merely  of  metaphysicians,  but  of 
moralists,  publicists,  and  critics. 

The  essence  of  Locke's  philosophy  is  that 
there  are  no  "innate  ideas."     He  says: 

Let  us  suppose  the  mind  to  be,  as  we  say,  white  paper, 
void  of  all  characters,  without  any  ideas:  how  comes  it  to  be 
furnished?  Whence  has  it  all  the  materials  of  reason  and 
knowledge?  To  this  I  answer,  in  one  word,  from  experience: 
in  that  all  knowledge  is  fotmded,  and  from  that  it  ultimately 
derives  itself  ("Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding, 
Book  ID. 
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From  his  standpoint  materialistic  and  un- 
christian philosophers  argued,  as  Locke  did  not, 
an  individualistic  revolt  against  the  authority 
both  of  State  and  Church,  As  Locke  in  his 
"Civil  Government"  argued  against  arbitrary 
rule,  they  argued  against  all  rule.  (See  Politi- 
cal Science;  National  Liberty.) 

LOCKWOOD,  BELVA  Aim  BENNETT  Mc- 
NALL :  Woman  suffragist ;  temperance  reformer ; 
bom  in  Royalton,  N,  Y.,  1850;  graduated  Genesee 
College*  1857;  A3L  Syracuse  University,  1S71; 
graduated  National  University  Law  School,  1873. 
In  1879  secured  passage  of  bill  admitting  women  to 
United  States  Supreme  Court.  Mrs,  Lockwood 
was  attorney  of  record  for  6,000  Eastern  and  emi- 
grant Cherokees,  carrying  her  case  successfully 
through  Congress,  the  U.  S.  Court  of  Claims,  and 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  U.S.,  making  extended 
legal  arguments  before  these  bodies  with  the 
result  that  the  Supreme  Court  gave  judgment  for 
the  Cherokees  versus  the  U.  S,  in  the  sum  of  about 
$5,000,000;  secured  passage  of  bill  in  1873  giving 
to  women  employees  of  the  government  equal 
pay  with  men  for  the  same  work ;  and  with  oth- 
ers»  in  1896^  a  bill  giving  to  women  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  equal  property  rights,  and  equal 
guardianship  of  their  children,  with  men;  six 
times  a  delegate  to  Universal  Peace  Congresses 
held  in  Europe.  Mrs,  Lockwood  was  nominated 
at  San  Francisco  in  1884  by  the  Equal  Rights 
Party  for  the  Presidency  of  the  U.S.,  and  again 
by  the  same  party  in  1898  at  its  convention  in 
Des  Moines,  Iowa.  She  has  written  many  ar- 
ticles and  brochures  on  peace  and  arbitration,  and 
notably  an  exhaustive  paper  on  *'The  Legal  and 
Political  Status  of  the  Women  of  the  U.  S.,'" 
published  in  the  Swiss  Jakrhuch  of  1897.  Ad- 
dress-, 619  F  Street,  N.  W,,  Washington,  D.  C. 

LODGING-HOUSES:  In  every  great  city  the 
cheap  lodging-houses  where  the  homeless  poor 
can  pass  a  night  if  they  are  not  yet  absolutely 
destitute  or  dependent  upon  charity,  are  among 
the  most  wretched  spots  to  be  found,  and  often 
centers  of  v^ice.  if  not  of  crime.  In  Germany,  and 
to  a  less  extent  in  the  L'nited  States  and  other 
countries,  however,  clean  and  cheap  lodging- 
houses  have  been  opened  by  private  charity. 
New  York  has  some  105  such  houses  accommo- 
dating 16,000  lodgers* 

The  best  known  examples  of  these  are  the  two 
Mills  hotels,  in  New  York  City,  erected  by  the  phi- 
lanthropy of  Mr,  D,  O.  Mills,  and  giving  attractive 
hotel  accommodation  for  2,250  men  for  twenty- 
five  to  forty  cents  per  night.  Yet  they  have 
paid  a  fair  return. 

Boston,  New  York,  Chicago,  and  other  Amer- 
ican cities  have  also  established  municipal  lodg- 
ing-houses where  those  who  cannot  pay  can  do 
some  work,  like  spUtting  wood,  and  are  aided  in 
securing  work. 

Municipal  lodging-houses  are  found  in  ahuost 
all  English  cities. 

As  long  ago  as  1853  Huddersfield  established  a 
municipal  common  lodging-house,  and  twenty 
years  later  Glasgow  tried  the  same  experiment  on 
a  larger  scale.  Since  1879  the  corporation  has 
maintained  six  lodging-houses  for  men  and  one 
for  women,  in  which  beds  are  let  at  from  3J,  to 
4\d.  per  night.  Merely  as  a  commercial  experi* 
ment  this  proved  a  success.  The  result  upon  the 
character  of  the  inmates  is,  however,  far  more 
important    than    any   pecuniary   result.     These 


municipal  lodging-houses  are  admirably  managed; 
there  is  a  recreation  room,  in  which  fectures  are 
delivered,  and  music  produced,  while  all  possible 
facilities  are  provideci  for  washing  clothes,  cook- 
ing, etc. 

Paris  has  three  institutes  (refuge  de  nuiu) 
absolutely  free  and  where  the  unemployed  are 
helped  to  find  work. 

For  Germany,  see  Rbliep  Srelters. 

The  Salvation  Army  in  most  cities,  the  Church 
Army  in  London,  and  similar  religious  organiza* 
tions  in  various  cities  maintain  many  such 
shelters,  for  ten  cents  a  night,  or  fifteen  cents 
with  a  breakfast. 

LOMBROSOp  CESARE:  Specialist  in  insanity 
.  and  criminal  anthropology;  bom  at  Venice,  1836; 
studied  medicine  at  Turin,  and  entering  the  army 
in  the  campaign  of  1859,  was  soon  made  surgeon. 
Iti  1862  he  took  a  professorship  in  diseases  of  the 
mind  at  Pavia,  and  later  became  director  of  an 
establishment  for  the  insane  at  Pisaro.  From 
here  he  went  to  Turin  as  professor  of  medical 
law  and  of  psychiatry.  He  has  written  many 
works,  particularlY  on  criminology  (^.  v,)  and 
criminal  anthropology  iq.  zk)^  on  which  he  is  a 
leading  authority.  Address:  26  Via  Lequano, 
Torino,  Italy. 

LONDON:  London  is  of  special  interest  in 
social  refonn  because  of  its  size,  giving  its  social 
problems  an  extent  which  compels  attention, 
and  because  of  its  importance,  as  in  a  sense  the 
commercial  metropolis  of  the  world.  "A  prov- 
ince covered  with  houses/'  it  exceeds  all  Ireland 
or  Scotland  in  population.  It  is  the  largest  city 
in  the  world. 

Originating,  it  is  supposed,  in  the  Celtic  Liyndin 
(Lake  Fort),  Latinized  into  Lofuiinum,  Tacitu 
mentions  it  in  61  a,i>.  as  a  trading 
Growth      center.     In  809  it  was  the  capital  < 
the  East  Saxons,  and  was  made  ' 
William    the   Conqueror    (1066)    th 
capital  of  England  and  given  a  special  charter^ 
Since  then  it  has  steadily  grown,  and  latterly  hfi 
absorbing  whole  towns  and  villages,  as  will  tie 
seen  by  the  following  table: 


Year 


1350 

1600 
1700 
180 1 
1851 
18S1 
1891 

1906 


Popu]*tion 


90,000 
1 80,000 
550.000 
864,05s 

J.8m,S7i 
4,'33.ii8 

4. 53^.541 
4»7aj,ai7 


PcroroV 
age  of 


5.60 
J.»7 

9,  t6 

15.  r8 
14.69 

ni9 

14.  4« 

14.  $» 


PoLicB  Districts 

POPULATIOW            1 

I«9« 

1901 

County  of  London    . .  .  , , .  ,  ,  . 

4.190.615 
543,894 
^95*759 
117*111 
4*1*679 
36.036 
37.703 

791*316  _ 

67i!iS^ 
^6.9J||J 

60  pari&hes  in  Middlesex  ..,,,...... 

39  panfihcs  in  Surrey 

19  panshes  in  Kent . . . , 

1 5  parishes  in  Essex  «.»>...<^.*«...» 

16  parishes  in  Herts  ..,,,,,.,.,♦,.. 

City  of  London, 

Total:  "Greater  Lcradon" 

5.613 ,806 

6,581.17* 

\ 
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Lockwood 
London 


be  name  London  was  formerly  only  appli- 
e  to  the  City  with  an  area  of  a  little  over  one 
ire  mile,  and  the  outside  districts  grew  up 
tout  any  homogeneity  and  without  a  common 
e  imtil  1855,  when  they  became  officially 
jvn  as  the  Metropolis.  This  area  became  in 
>  the  administrative  Coimty  of  London,  118 
n.  in  extent,  and  as  sucli  includes  the  City,  in 
:h,  however,  certain  services  are  performed  by 
;k>rporation  which  are  in  the  rest  of  the  coimty 
Drmed  by  the  County  Council.  The  adminis- 
ve  County  of  London  had  in  1901  a  popula- 

of  4.536.541. 

reater  London  or  the  Metropolis  under  the 
nopolitan  and  the  City  Police  is  made  up  of  all 
shes  of  which  any  part  is  within  eleven  miles 
baring  Cross,  or  of  which  the  whole  is  within 
»n  miles  of  Charing  Cross.  It  is  693  sq.  m. 
xtent  and  contains  a  population  of   (1906) 

3.5^1- 

>ndon,  except  the  scjuare-mile  City,  had  no 
y  of  government  (which  was  till  1855).  But 
by  the  Metropolis  Management  Act 
iifiiatMi-  Q^  1^5  5 »  ^  comprehensive  system  of 
tion  "  ^^^^^^  administration  was  provided  for 
the  parishes .  The  ratepayers  of  each 
parish  elected  a  vestry  of  from  18  to 
members,  to  whom  were  added  the  rector, 
xrhwardens,  and  in  some  parishes  the  district 
3rs  also.  In  twenty-three  cases  these  bodies 
5  a(hninistrative  vestries  which  were  given 
ct  control  of  the  local  sewers,  roads,  sanita- 
,  etc.  The  remaining  parishes  were  grouped 
fifteen  districts  imder  the  administration  of 
rict  boards  appointed  by  the  parish  vestries. 
t  the  liead  01  the  system  was  the  Metropoli- 
Board  of  Works.  It  consisted  originally  of 
ir-five  members,  appointed  by  the  City  Cor- 
ition,  the  twenty-three  vestries,  and  the 
en  district  boards. 

etween  18^5  and  1888  many  changes  were 
e  in  the  dfetails  of  the  Metropolis  manage- 
t  system  in  the  direction  of  direct  representa- 
and  the  constitution  of  manageable  areas, 
franchise,  too,  was  extended  to  that  of 
»chial  voters. 


The  London  Government  Act  of  1809  abolished 
the  vestries  and  district  boards  ana  the  parish 
overseers  outside  the  city,  and  createa  the 
metropolitan  borough  councils. 

The  reform  of  i8pp  still  left  nearly  300  different 
authorities  engagea  in  the  work  of  public  adminis- 
tration in  London.  The  following  are  the  authori- 
ties: 

London  County  Coundl,  elected  by  parochial  electors. 

Common  Council  of  the  City  of  London,  elected  by  City 
voters. 

Twenty-eight  Metropolitan  Borough  Councils,  elected  by 
parochial  electors. 

Commissioners  of  Metropolitan  Police,  appointed  by  the 
Home  Office  to  perform  functions  which  in  the  City  of  London 
and  everywhere  else  in  England  are  in  the  hands  of  the  county 
or  municipal  authorities. 

Metropolitan  Asylums  Board,  appointed  by  the  Local 
Government  Board  and  the  Boards  of  Guardians  to  provide 
Imbecile  Asylums  and  Fever  Hospitals. 

Two  Sick  Asylums  Boards,  appointed  by  certain  Boards  of 
Guardians  to  make  joint  provision  for  infinnaries. 

Pour  School  District  Boards,  appointed  by  certain  Boards 
of  Guardians  to  provide  joint  .poor-law  schools. 

Thirty-one  Boards  of  Guaraians,  elected  by  the  parochial 
voters  to  administer  the  poor-law. 

One  hundred  and  twelve  Vestries  of  City  Parishes. 

One  hundred  and  fourteen  Boards  of  Overseers  of  City 
Parishes. 

Metropolitan  Water  Board,  appointed  by  the  County 
Councils.  Metropolitan  Borough  Councils,  Municipal  Corpora- 
tions, and  Urban  District  Coimdls  in  the  metropolitan  water 
area. 

Thames  Conservancy  Board. 

Lea  Conservancy  Board. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  last  three  bodies  and 
of  the  police,  however,  extends  far  beyond  the 
County  of  London. 

The  County  Coimcil  authority  extends  over  the 
City  for  some  common  purposes,  but  not  for  all, 
while  the  City  Corporation  has  jurisdiction  within 
the  County  of  London  and  beyond  for  markets 
and  port  sanitation. 

Since  the  passing  of  the  Local  Government  Act 
of  1888  more  than  200  measures  have  been  placed 
upon  the  statute  book  giving  further  powers  to 
the  Coimty  Coimcil! 

In  1903  a  bill  was  passed  for  the  abolition  of  the 
School  Board  and  the  transfer  of  the  work  of  that 
authority  to  the  London  County  Council,  and  in 
December  of  the  previous  year  a  measure  was 


Ion  County  Council: 

sneral  county  account 

«cial  county  account 

lualization  ttmd 

ion  School  Board 

opolitan  Asylums  Board 

i  Government  Board 

opolitan  Police — Proportion  Common  Poor  Fund 

Total  county  authorities 

Corporation : 

ty  Police 

•ecial  rate 

insolidated  and  sewer  rates 

;ber  accounts 

ard  rates 

opolitan  Borough  Councils 

cet  Trustees 

tUana 

Overseers 


Total  local  authorities . 
Total 


Total   ex- 
penditure 


£ 
2.233.395 
982.372 


3.118.SS1 

767.573 

X. 723, 249 

1.424 


8,825,464 


H9.364 

35.204 

382.S19 

678.588 

7,557 

4.245.303 

II. 152 

3.417.832 

25.658 


8.923.177 
17.748.64x 


+  Increase. 


Receipts 
in  aid 


Effect    of 

transfers 

from  local  to 

county  funds 


£ 
209.181 
619.508 


13.435 

2.844 

331.302 


X. 176.270 


8.553 


82.055 
678,215 


852.236 

XI. 152 

93.636 

945 


1.726.792 
2.903,062 


—  Decrease. 


£ 

-581,110 

+  71 

■  993.933 


■  69,966 
t. 552,396 


-hi. 

+  3.057.544 


-5.923 
-373 


[,026.666 
(,024,582 


■3.057.544 


Distribution  of  Chargb 
Bbtwbbn 


Imperial 
taxation 


£ 

S54.I04 

XO.837 


812.580 
687.52s 


2.065,046 


2,066,257 


Rates 


£ 

2.050,079 
381.659 
993.933 

2.348,496 
648  326 
7244" 

1.558,546 


8,705.450 


115.633 

38.036 

323.772 


6.276 
2,282,460 


X, 336,034 
33.195 


4.035.386 

X3, 740,836 
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passed  for  the  purchase  of  the  London  Water 
Companies'  undertakings,  and  their  administra- 
tion by  a  Water  Board. 

No  complete  statement  of  the  expenditure  of  all 
the  local  authorities  in  London  is  regularly  pub- 
lished, but  many  of  the  details  are  included 
throughout  the  Local  Taxation  returns  for  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  from  which,  for  the  most  part, 
the  figures  on  page  729  have  been  compiled  for 
the  last  year  for  which  statistics  are  available. 

The  total  given  above  does  not  represent  the 
whole  expenditure.  There  must  be  added  the 
expenditure  out  of  borrowed  capital,  amotmting 
(in  the  same  year)  to  £6,149,204.  This  gives 
a  gross  expenditure  of  ;C23,897,84j,  or  about 
£S  S^-  per  head  of  population,  of  which  £3  185. 
per  head  is  for  current  expenditure. 

Most  of  the  loans  of  the  other  bodies  are  made 
through  the  London  County  Council,  which  thus 
acts  as  banker  to  the  other  public  bodies.  In 
March,  1903,  1904,  and  1905,  the  loan  liabilities 
of  the  Council  were : 


:       1903 

1904 

1905 

Consolidated  stock.. .    ;CS3. 76 1,638 

£58.761.638 

£63,903,465 

lyondon  county  bills        1,966,160 

983.739 

X.4 15.394 

X  17.980 

Former  county  loans.            17 1.765 

143.373 

Consolidated     Loans 

Fund  advances  to 

capital  accounts 
and  to  late  School 

Board 

896.034 

854.X67 

3.574.677 

Public  Works  Loans 

Commissioners 

part  debt    of  late 
School  Board 

a,a85.3ai 

Overdrawn  balance. . 

831.34a 

389.165 

291.538 

;GS7.626,939 

;C6i,i3i.o8i 

£7i.587.x75 

There  are  five  electorates  in  London:  (i)  the 
Parliamentary  Borough;  (2)  the  Parliamentary 
County;  (3)  the  County  Council;  (4)  the  Paro- 
chial; and  (5)  the  Common  Council;  of  these 
only  the  County  Council  and  the  Parochial 
franchises  are  identical.  Until  1901  the  County 
Council  differed  in  part  from  the  Parochial 
franchise;  but  by  the  London  County  Council 
Electors*  Qualification  Act,  1900,  the  two  electo- 
rates were  assimilated.  The  chief  alteration  was 
the  addition  of  lodger  service,  married  women, 
and  ownership  voters  to  the  County  Council 
franchise,  thereby  increasing  that  electorate. 
The  main  conditions  for  the  Parliamentary  and 
County  Council  franchises  are  to  be  householders 
(or  servants)  with  occupation  and  residence 
within  the  borough  for  twelve  months  previous 
to  July  15th,  or  to  be  occupiers  with  occupation 
within  the  borough  as  above  and  residence  within 
seven  miles  of  the  borough  for  six  months  pre- 
vious to  July  15th,  or  to  be  lodgers  with  occupa- 
tion and  residence  as  above  in  qualifying  rooms  in 
one  definite  place  within  the  borougn. 

For  Parliamentary  purposes  London  is  divided 
into  fifty-eight  constituencies,  with  one  member 
each,  except  the  City,  which  returns 
two  members.  The  total  electorate 
at  last  election  (Jan.,  1906)  was 
620,424.  There  were  no  uncon- 
tested seats,  whereas  at  the  previous  general 
election  (Oct.,  1900)  there  were  no  contests  in 
twelve  constituencies.  Liberal  and  Labor  candi- 
dates polled  250,362  votes,  and  Conservatives 
234,2 1 6.  The  results  of  the  last  and  five  previous 
elections  in  London  were  as  follows: 


Electorate 


tSIs 

igS6 

189a 

189s 

I9»  i^gi 

Con^ervmtEve 

Liberal.-...,...-.-.* 

36 

"3 

11 

3* 

n 

5T      19 

ft      4ft 

Mmjodty.*. 

>t3 

'$r 

^u 

"43 

U3    hi 

iCans«rv«tiv«  nujority. 


*Lib«z«l  maioritr. 


The  Liberal  Unionists  are  mcluded  in  itt 
Conservatives. 

In  1905  there  were  894*368  children  of  the 
elementary  school  cla^s  in  London,  and  there  wu 
accommodation  m  council  schools  for  588,703, 
and  in  voluntary  schools  for  309*1 19— total 
797,823.  There  were  at  that  date  S4S  ootuidl 
schools  open,  and  seven  projected*  which,  with 
the  projected  enlargements  of  six  e?cisting  schools, 
together  will  pnivide  805,606  school  places.  In 
addition  to  the  above  there  are  fifty  sites  for  f  utuit 
requirements  i  the  accommodation  to  be  provided 
has  not  yet  been  settled. 

In  1SS5  the  average  attendance  on  the  boaid 
(now  L.  C.  C)  schools  was  298,317.  In  iqo6  it 
was  495,90 r«  For  voluntary  schools  the  %ures 
are  i67»242  in  1885  and  165,603  in  1906. 

In  addition  there  were  185  cookery  cefileis, 
144  latmdry  centers;  and  36  housewifery  centers, 
200  manual  training  centers,  7^  centers  for  Uk 
instruction  of  mentally  defective  childrai,  17 
centers  for  the  instruction  of  phjrsically  defective 
children,  1 2  centers  for  the  education  of  the  deaf, 
10  centers  for  the  blind.  The  Council  has  seven 
industrial  schools,  two  truant  schools,  three  day 
industrial  schools,  an  industrial  home  for  little 
boys,  and  several  residential  schools  for  the  de- 
fective. Secondary  schools  are  also  being  some- 
what rapidly  developed. 

For  higher  education  the  Council  has  adopted 
the  policy  of  subsidizing  existing  institutions, 
polytechnics,  technical  institutes,  trade  and 
workshop  classes,  art  schools,  some  eight  col* 
leges,  several  secondary  schools. 

In  1902  a  Metropolitan  Water  Board  was  cre- 
ated which  in  1903  took  over  the  plants  of  the 
private  companies,  paying  the  companies  ;£3o,- 
000,000  in  cash  ana  debentures  of  ^11,000,000, 
the  companies  having  claimed  ;£5o,ooo,ooo. 

For  electric  supply  and  street  lighting  the 
Board  of  Trade  can  ^^rant  orders,  to  be  conmmed 
by  Parliament,  for  installation  by  companies  or 
mimicipal  bodies,  the  preference  being  given  to 
the  latter.  Companies  once  installed  cannot  be 
bought  out  except  bv  friendly  agreement  for 
forty-two  years,  for  the  "then  value,"  without 
additional  pay  for  good-will.  Some  sixteen  munic- 
ipal undertaking  have  been  begun. 

London's  gas  is  supplied  by  three  principal  gas 
companies  consolidated  from  fifteen  in  x8^o, 
which  in  1905  received  some  ;£6,ooo,ooo  wiUi 
gross  profits  of  some  d^i, 500,000.  The  prkt 
raised  from  25.  to  25.  i  loT 

As  to  tramways,  of  the  120  miles  of  tramway 
in  London  practically  all  the  lines 
in  the  Cotmty  of  London  have  been 
acquired  by  the  Council.  Accord- 
ing to  the  London  Manual  for  1905, 
the  results  have  been  as  follows: 

(i)  The  relief  of  rates  from  the  profits  of  the 
undertaking. 

(2)  The  institution  of  all-night  car  services. 

(3)  The  running  of  workmen's  cars  at  reduced 
fares. 


J 
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)  Reduced  fares  for  ordinary  passengers  on 

fof  the  principal  routes. 
The  removal  of  advertisements  from  the 
lows  of  the  cars. 

)  The  institution  of  a  ten-hours  day  (or  sixty 
■s  per  week)  for  all  tramway  employees. 
)  The  recognition  of  the  principle  of  '*one 
s  rest  in  seven.'* 

)  Increased  wages  for  employees. 
)  Provision  of  imiforms  for  drivers  and  Con- 
ors. 

le  tramways,  however,  as  yet  play  a  minor 
in  London's  transit  systems.  It  is  esti- 
td  that  the  metropolitan  and  other  railroads 
J  i.ooo.ooo  people  into  the  city  every  day. 
omnibuses  carried  265,500,000  passengers  m 
'.  Cabs  and  carriages  are  very  numerous 
cheap.  The  imdergroimd  railroads  carry 
5  160,000,000  per  year. 

)r  the  large  work  aone  by  the  London  Coimty 
icil  on  the  housing  question,  see  Housing. 
at  the  problem  still  remains  unsolved  and 
e.  (See  Overcrowding.)  The  death-rate 
ondon,  however,  has  steadily  fallen  since  the 
tining  of  the  nineteenth  century.  In  1881 
ieath-rate  was  21.6  per  1,000,  less  than  that 
he  twenty  other  largest  cities  of  England; 
899,  19.4,  and  in  1904  (for  administrative 
ity  area),    16.1,  much  less  than   the  birth- 

Nevertheless  conditions  are  anything  but 
factory.  Says  a  Fabian  tract.  No.  45  (1904) : 
\s  regards  the  four  millions  of  persons  in  the 
x)polis,  Mr.  Charles  Booth  tells  us  that  37,- 
or  0.9  per  cent,  are  in  the  lowest  class  (oc- 
casional laborers,  loafers,  and  semi- 
criminals);  316,834,  or  7.5  per  cent, 
in  the  next  (casual  labor,  hand-to- 
mouth  existence,  chronic  want) ;  938,- 
or  22.3  per  cent,  form  *the  poor*  (including 
:  those  whose  earnings  are  small,  because  01 
ularity  of  employment,  and  those  whose 
:,  tho  regular,  is  ill  paid) .  These  classes,  on 
dow  the  'poverty  line*  of  earnings  not  exceed- 
I  guinea  a  week  per  family,  number  together 
1,737,  or  30.7  per  cent  of  the  whole  popula- 

To  these  must  be  added  99,830  mmates 
vorkhouses,  hospitals,  prisons,  industrial 
dIs,  etc.,  making  altogether  nearly  1,400,000 
)ns  in  this  one  city  alone  whose  condition 

the  most  optimistic  social  student  can 
ly  deem  satisfactory  ('Labor  and  Life  of  the 
lie,'  edited  by  Charles  Booth,  1891,  vol.  ii., 

!0-2l). 

?he  ultimate  fate  of  these  victims  it  is  not 
adequately  to  realize.  In  London  alone, 
02,  no  less  than  thirty-four  persons,  of  whom 
ty-four  were  fifty  years  old  and  upward, 
certified  by  the  verdicts  of  coroners  juries 
ave  died  of  starvation,  or  accelerated  by 
it  ion.  Actual  starvation  is,  however,  re- 
5d  as  the  cause  of  death  in  but  a  few  cases 
ally;  and  it  is  well  known  that  many  thou- 
5  of  deaths  are  directly  due  to  long-continued 
rfeeding  and  exposure.  Young  children 
:ially  suffer. 

n  London  one  person  at  least  in  every  four 
die  in  the  workhouse,  hospital,  or  limatic 
tin.  In  1900,  out  of  84,5^4  deaths,  48,955 
r  twenty  years  of  age  and  upward,  13,542 
in  workhouses,  10,572  in  hospitals,  and 
in  Itmatic  asylums,  or,  altogether,  24,459 
ublic  institutions   (Registrar-General's  Re- 

ndon's  markets  have  long  been  a  scandal  in 


the  opinion  of  the  Fabian  Socialists.  A  Fabian 
tract  sa3rs: 

**The  Corporation  of  the  City  is  the  largest 
owner  of  London's  market  property,  levying  an 
annual  market  revenue  of  about  £217 ,000  against 
an  expenditure  of  some  ;£95,ooo  ana  a  payment 
of  j^p6,ooo  .for  interest  on  market  debt.  The 
parisn  of  St.  Saviour,  Southwark,  absorbs  a  net 
annual  income  of  over  £7,000  from  the  Borough 
Market,  which  is  virtuaUy  a  subsidy  levied  on 
London's  potato  supply  in  aid  of  the  local  rates, 
and  so  of  the  local  landlords. 

"Out  of  the  total,  moreover,  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford draws  at  least  £15,000  a  year  from  Covent 
Garden;  and  Sir  Julian  Goldsmid,  M.P.,  a  clear 
£5,000  a  year  net  rental  from  his  monopoly  of 
the  right  to  hold  a  market  by  Spital  Church. 
This  is  an  utterly  tmjustifiable  tax  on  the  food 
of  the  people. 

** These  monopoly  rights  are  derived,  not  from 
any  express  charter  or  enactment,  but  by  an  old 
inference  of  the  common  law.     What  Cliarles  II. 

fave  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  ancestor  and  Sir 
ulian  Goldsmid's  predecessor  was  merely  the 
permission  to  hold  a  market;  it  is  the  lawyers 
who  invented  the  doctrine  that  such  a  permission 
implies  the  prohibition  of  competine  markets 
within  about  six  miles  and  two  thirds. 

The  London  County  Coimcil  is  claiming  that 
the  various  local  authorities  have  the  right  to  es- 
tablish smaller  retail  markets  and  is  tsfmg  steps 
in  this  direction.  Various  proposals  are  being  put 
forth  for  municipalizing  the  port  of  London  and 
buying  out  the  dock  companies. 

The  immense  importance  of  the  port  of  Lon- 
don may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  tnat  the  total 
tonnage  entered  in  1904  was  17,073,852  tons. 
Liverpool,  which  ranks  next  in  the  United  King- 
dom m  the  quantity  and  importance  of  .its  ship- 
ing,  had  a  tonnage  entered  of  11,083,856  tons, 
^f  continental  ports  Hamburg  comes  first  with 
9,611,732  tons,  which  is  equal  to  56.3  per  cent 
of  London's  total.  Then  follow  Antwerp  with 
9,400,335  tons,  or  55  per  cent,  and  Rotterdam 
with  a  total  of  7,657,907  tons,  equivalent  to  44.7 
per  cent  of  that  of  London. 

In  1901  the  total  valuation  was  £39,643,618; 
in  1906  it  was  £43,486,437,  an  increase  of  £3,84 2,- 
819  in  the  quinquennium.     Between 


n 


Commeroe 


1 90 1  and  1905  the  average  of  the 
supplemental  lists,  which  may  be 
taken  as  the  average  annual  value  of 
new  property,  was  £503,362.  The  increase  of 
the  revaluation  of  1906  over  the  1905  valuation 
was,  however,  £1,829,371,  and  the  excess  of  this 
over  the  average  annual  value  of  new  property 
may  be  taken  as  representing  the  increase  in  the 
general  value  of  property  in  London,  and  as  in- 
dicating to  some  extent  the  **imeamed  incre- 
ment" of  five  years.  It  amotmted  to  £1,326,- 
000.  Included  in  the  quinquennial  valuation  of 
ipoi  are  the  ratable  values  of  the  following  spe- 
cial properties:  Railways,  £2,307,864;  tramways 
(including,  L.  C.  C),  £140,575;  gas.  £923,924; 
electricity,  £202,729;  water,  £634,206;  canals, 
£19,192;  docks,  £226,770;  hydraulic,  £30,018; 
telephones  and  telegraphs,  £32,456.  Total, 
£4,517,734. 

The  total  gross  value  (used  for  king's  taxes) 
is  £52,928,707 ;  but  as  there  is  no  gross  valuation 
put  upon  government  property,  the  total  gross 
value  of  London  corresponding  to  the  total  ra- 
table value  cannot  be  given.  On  the  basis  of  the 
known  values,  however,  the  gross  rental  value 
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of  London  may  be  pat  at  £53»643»ooo,  gross 
value  being  on  an  average  23  per  cent  higher 
than  ratable  value. 

The  supreme  control  of  the  London  police 
force  is  vested  in  a  chief  commissioner  (ap* 
pointed  by  and  acting  under  the  control  of  tfie 
Home  Office),  who  is  assisted  in  his  task  by  three 
assistant  commissioners  and  five  chief  constables. 
The  strength  of  the  force  Jan,  i,  190$,  was  30 
superintendents^  530  inspectors  2,148  sergeants, 
and  14,1^9  constables,  giving  a  total  of  16,846; 
but  of  these  nearly  2,000  were  retained  by  the 
government  for  service  at  the  dockyards,  mili- 
tary stations^  and  other  State  establishments. 
The  cost  is  over  ;g  1,750, 000,  and  the  revenue  is 
derived  from  the  proceeds  of  a  $d.  rate  and  from 
a  government  grant  qual  to  a  4a.  rate, 

(See  also  London  County  Council;  London 
Reform  Union.)  Robert  Donald. 

Rbfbrbkcbs:  Tk*  London  Manual  Robert  Donald,  editor; 
LotWe*^  London  City.  lis  Flisiory,  Streets,  Traifk^  Buiidings, 
and  PtopU  (1891);  Herbert  Fry*  London  in  1809;  Besant's 
London  {1902);  C  Booth's  Lt/*  and  Labor  of  ttU  People  in 
London  (17  vob.,  16H9  to  1902). 

Some  helpful  addresses: 

London  Reform  Union,  Trafalgar  BuildinsB,  Noithumbcr- 
land  Avenue,  W,  C. 

Fabian  Society.  3  Clement's  Inn,  Strand.  W.  C. 

Independent  Labor  Party^  a^  Bride  Lane,  Fleet  Street. 
B.C. 

Labor  Party,  a 8  Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  S,  W, 

Social  Democratic  Federation,  »ia  Maiden  Lane.  Covent 
Garden.  W.  C. 

London  Arbitration  Board,  London  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Oxford  Court,  near  109  Cannon  Street,  E.  C- 

Genera!  Federation  of  Trade- Unions,  Temple  Chamber* 
Temple  Avenue,  E,  C. 

Intefnational  Cooperative  Alliance.   23  Red  Lion  Square, 

Cobden  Club,  aS  Victoria  Street.  S.  W. 

English  L«affue  for  Taxation  of  Land  Values,  376-7  Strand, 
W.  C. 

London  School  ol  Economics,  Clare  Market,  Kingsway, 
W.  C. 

National  Educational  Association,  Surrey  House,  Victoria 
Bmbankment.  W.  C. 

Garden  City  Association,  348  Birkbeck  Bank  Chambers, 
W.  C. 

Land  Nationalization  Society,  43  a  West  Strand.  W.  C. 

National  Housing  Reform  Couuncil,  43a  West  Strand,  W.  C, 

Centra]  Ftiblic  House  Trust  Association,  15  Dcan*s  Yard. 
Weatminster.  S.  W. 

United  Temperance  Council,  Memorial  Hall.  Famngton 
Street,  B,  C. 

Charity  OrffaniKalion  Society,  is  Bucldnjffham  Street,  W.  C. 

Salvation  Army  Headquarters,  0«cen  V^ictoha  Street,  E,  C. 

Church  Army.  130  Edgowall  Road,  N.  W, 

OuilrJ  of  St.  Matthew,  376  Strand,  W.  C, 

BritiMh  Institute  of  Social  Service,  n  Southampton  Row, 
6,  W. 

Britinh  Women's  Temperance  Association,  47  Victoria 
Street,  S,  W, 

Central  Society  for  Women'si  Suffrage,  25  Victoria  Street, 
o.  W. 

Women's  Industrial  Council,  7  John  Street,  Adclphi,  W,  C. 

National  Union  of  Women  Workers.  9  Southampton  Street, 
High  Hoi  bom. 

Younft  Woman's  Christian  Association,  as  George  Street, 
Hanover  Square,  W. 

Toynbee  Hall,  38  Commercial  Street.  E, 

Manjffleld  House.  Canning  Town,  B. 

Onford  House,  Sna^ie  Street,  Bethnal  Green,  E. 

Maurice  Hostel,  64  Britannia  Street,  City  Road, 

LOlTDOIf,  JACK:  Socialist,  novelist:  born  in 
San  Francisco,  Cal.*  1876;  educated  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  California.  To  gain  material  for  writ- 
ing he  became  (1893)  successively  sailor,  gold- 
miner^  salmon -fisher,  oyster  pirate^  fish-patrol, 
longshoreman,  seal  hunter  in  Bering  Sea,  and  in 
1900  began  wTJting  his  very  successful  novels. 
But  became  interested  in  social  subjects  and  even- 
tually a  Socialist.  To  get  ftirther  experience  he 
tramped  over  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
more  than  once  getting  into  jail,  and  living  also 
OS  a  vagabond  in  East  London,     He  went  to  tiie 


Klondike  in  the  gold  rush  of  1897,  then  as  war 
correspondent  to  Japan  and  Manchuria,  He  was 
nominated  Sociahst  candidate  for  the  mayoraltT 
of  Oakland^  Cal.*  and  has  done  much  lecturing  for 
the  Socialist  Party.  In  1906  he  started  on  a 
seven  years'  cruise'  aroimd  the  world,  in  a  fifty- 
foot  yacht.  Among  his  novels  are;  "The  Son  of 
the  Wolf"  (1000);  ''The  Call  of  the  Wild," 
Sea  Wolf  (1004);  **The  Game"  (1905);  **Befaj 
Adam"  (1907).  His  main  Socialist  writing:  *' 
of  the  Classes."  Address:  Glen  Ellen,  Son 
County,  Cal. 

LOiroorr  COUHTY  COUllCILy  the  :  The  Urn- 
don  County  Council  was  established  in  1889  bjr 
act  of  Parliament  under  the  Local  Govenunenl 
Act  of  1888.     (See  London.) 

The  Council  consists  of  19  aldermen,  1 18  coun- 
cilors ^  and  a  chairman.  Aldermen  serve  6  yea 
and  9  or  10  must  retire  every  3  years,  but 
be  reelected.  The  councilors  are  elected  f 
years.  The  councilors  are  elected  directly  bv  ihiE 
rate-payers;  and  they  elect  the  aldermen  from 
their  own  members.  The  positions  of  aldermen 
and  councilors  vary  only  in  regard  to  the  term  of 
office. 

The  powers  and  duties  of  the  Council  may  be 
grouped  under  four  heads:  First,  those  formetir 
belonging  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  W  -  ^ 
c.  g..  raising  and  borrowing  money,  and  locitiing 
money  to  the  councils  of  the  metropolitan  bor- 
oughs; drainage,  and  the  sanctioning  of  local 
sewers;  fire-brigade;  parks  and  open  spaces;  con- 
struction of  embankments;  Thames  crxjssings— 
bridges,  tunnels,  and  ferries;  street  improvements 
— building  lines,  width  of  new  streets,  naming  and 
numbering  of  streets;  supervising  buildings  and 
district  surv^eyors;  dangerous  structures;  con- 
struction of  theaters,  music  halls,  artizans*  dwell- 
ings; cattle  diseases;  testing  of  gas,  gas-meters, 
and  electric  meters;  protection  of  infants'  life, 
etc.  Second ^  powers  transferred  from  former 
county  judges  affecting  the  granting  of  music  and 
dancing  licenses;  provision  of  asylums  for  pauper 
lunatics,  of  reformatory  and  industrial  schools; 
testing  weights  and  measures;  county  buildings; 
coroners,  and  other  minor  matters.  Third,  pow- 
ers transferred  from  various  sources  in  regard  to 
highways,  licensing  of  theaters,  slaughter-nouses, 
cattle-yards;  supervision  of  common  lodging- 
houses,  etc.  Fourth^  new  powers  in  regard  to 
the  registration  of  voters,  public  health,  historic 
buildings;  inspection  of  factories  and  fire-escapes; 
suppression  of  nuisances;  regulation  of  traffic; 
administration  of  the  Shop  Hours'  and  Shop 
Seats'  Acts,  of  the  Employment  of  Children  Act, 
of  the  Midwives  Act;  reformatories  for  inebriates: 
registration  of  automobiles ;  the  establishment  of 
a  steamboat  service  on  the  Thames,  etc.  Since 
the  passing  of  the  Education  Act  (London,  1903). 
the  Council  has  become  the  authority  for  all  public 
education  in  the  county,  both  elementary  and 
higher.  As  the  central  representative  body  of 
London,  the  Council  is  interested  in  numerous 
other  afTairs,  and  has  delegates  on  all  the  impor- 
tant boards  in  London. 

The  Council  elects  numerous  committees  which 
report  at  the  weekly  meeting.  The  Finance  Comrnu- 
tee  is  the  most  important  and  has  many  statutory 
powers,  since  the  Council  is  the  principal  monev* 
raising  body  for  all  the  diffetient  local  boards  in 
the  county.  It  has  a  gross  debt  of  £74,500.000. 
The  annual  expenditure  amounts  to  £15,000,000, 
more  than  one  third  of  which  goes  for  education. 
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osts,  debt,  or  liability  exceeding  £50  may 
curred  by  the  Council,  except  on  a  resolution 
id  on  an  estimate  submitted  by  the  Finance 
nittee.  The  Asylums  Committee  have  special 
rs  under  the  Limacy  Acts,  and  manage  eight 
ms.  An  experimental  working  colony  for 
nale  epileptics  has  been  estabUshed  on  the 
on  estate,  and  a  new  asylum  for  2,000  pa- 
s  is  in  course  of  erection.  The  different  in- 
tions  provide  for  17,000  patients.  The 
ing  of  the  Working  Classes  committee  per- 
the  duties  conveyed  to  the  Council  by  the 
;ing  of  the  Working  Classes  acts,  including 
learance  of  insanitary  areas  and  the  building 
(Tellings  for  working  men.  The  Coimcil  has 
»lished  a  model  mimicipal  lodging-house  for 
at  Parker  Street,  Drury  Lane ;  and  another 

00  men  at  Mill  Lane,  Deptford.  In  1906  a 
house  of  this  class  was  opened.  The  Coun- 
ts also  built  a  large  number  of  houses 
states  in  the  suburbs,  which  are  self-sup- 
ng.     The  Bridges  Committee  are  concerned 

the  crossings  and  embankments  of  the 
aes. 

e  most  popular  work  of  the  Coimcil  is  that 
ected  with  parks  and  open  spaces. 
le  Main  Drainage  Committee  have  in  charge 
disposal  of  sewage.  There  are  290  miles 
lain,  storm-relief,  intercepting,  and  outfall 
re;  nine  pumping-stations  and  two  sewage 
pitation  stations.  The  sewage  of  London  is 
eyed  to  Barking  and  Crossness,  and  there  the 
matters  held  in  suspension  are  precipitated, 
larmless  effluent  bemg  allowed  to  flow  into 
iver.  The  Cotmcil  obtained  an  act  in  1900 
comprehensive  scheme  of  enlarging  the  main 
lage  system,  and  this  was  supplemented  in 
by  a  scheme  of  extensive  flooa  relief  works, 
c  on  these  schemes  is  well  under  way.     The 

expenditure  on  main  drainage  up  to  March 
90J,  was  ;£9,633,ooo. 

be  Council  has  gradually  bought  up  the  differ- 
ramway  systems  of  London,  and  is  now  in 
ission  of  all  the  tramways  with  the  exception 

few  miles,  chiefly  in  the  northwest — the 
m  of  the  London  Southern  Company  having 

acquired  in  1906.  The  Council  leased  one 
e  purchased  lines  to  the  North  Metropolitan 
iways  Company  for  a  period  of  years  ex- 
g  in  19 10.  ^ut  in  1906  the  Coimcil  compen- 
fthe  company  for  the  surrender  of  the  lease 
xx)k  over  the  working  of  the  line  with  a  view 
constructing  all  London  tramways  for  the 
ose  of  installing  electric  traction.     The  lines 

1  of  the  river  are  furnished  with  an  electric 
m,  and  60  miles  of  double  track  are  already 
)ped  and  working.  The  total  of  mileage  of 
ways  under  the  Council  is  no;  50  miles 
1  and  60  south  of  the  river.  The  system  is 
ided  constantly.  The  total  capital  outlay 
amwayB  up  to  March  31,  1906,  was  ;£4,724,- 
the  outstanding  debt,  £4,274,459;  the  yearly 
Lue  is  about  ;£i, 400,000. 

e  Education  Committee  is  composed  of  38 
bers  of  the  Council  and  5  cooptated  laay 
bers.  During  1904-5  the  Council  had  a 
of  about  20,000  teachers,  17,000  of  whom 
engaged  in  public  elementary  schools ;  there 
m  administrative  staff  of  500,  and  a  corps  of 
1 400  attendance  officers.  The  average  roll 
ibUc  elementary  schools  was  about  750,000. 
estimates  of  expenditure  for  1906-7  for 
ition  is  £5,177,132,  of  which  £4.322,798  is 
lementary  and  ^854,334  for  higher  educa- 


tion. The  latter  includes  now  evening  schools, 
pupil  teachers'  centers,  secondary  schools,  poly- 
technics, and  technical  schools,  and  university 
teaching. 

The  charge  falling  on  the  rates,  after  deducting 
grants  and  other  receipts  in  aid,  is  £3,441,990, 
or  15.  id,  in  the  pound — ^an  increase  of  id.  in  the 
pound  over  1905-6. 

The  attempt  of  the  Council  to  provide  better 
facilities  for  traffic  on  the  Thames  oy  means  of  a 
good  steamboat  service  has  not  been  flnancially 
successful,  and  the  boats  have  been  laid  off  over 
the  winter  of  1906-7  until  spring. 

The  Council  obtained  authority  from  Parlia- 
ment in  1906  to  build  a  new  county  hall. 

The  Council  has  two  principal  sources  of  revenue 
— the  sale  of  stock  and  the  county  rate.  The 
Imperial  Exchequer  makes  contributions,  chiefly 
for  education.  The  current  expenses,  interest  on 
debt,  are  paid  out  of  the  rates ;  disbursements  in 
behalf  of  working-class  dwellings  and  street  im- 
provements are  generally  recouped  from  receipts. 
Capital  expenditures  and  current  expenses  of 
tramways  are  wholly  covered  by  receipts.  Per- 
manent disbursements,  e.  g.,  purchase  of  tram- 
ways, are  met  by  the  sale  of  stock  or  bonds. 
During  the  year  1906  the  Council  issued  no  Lon- 
don County  Council  Consolidated  stock,  but  pro- 
vided for  its  capital  expenses  partly  by  stock 
issue  of  1905,  partly  by  London  (k)unty  bills.  All 
borrowings  of  the  Council  are  subject  to  the  pro- 
vision of  a  sinking-fund — under  treasury  ap- 
proval— sufficient  to  repay  all  expenditure  within 
sixty  years.  The  total  stock  now  outstanding 
amounts  to  £67,000,000.  The  rating  for  1906-7 
is  25.  ^\d.  per  pound  over  the  whole  county,  in- 
cluding the  city;  and  a  further  rate  of  2 fa.  per 
pound  over  the  county  outside  the  city — owmg 
to  street  improvements  in  the  new  parts.  This 
includes  15.  id.  for  education. 

The  assessable  value  of  the  county  on  April  6, 
1 906,  was  £43 ,477,772;  the  estimated  amount  of  a 
^s.  rate  per  pound  for  1906-7  is  £6,460.246. 

The  Council  from  its  beginning  until  the  last 
election  has  had  a  majority  of  Progressives,  in- 
cluding such  well-known  Labor  and  Fabian  lead- 
ers as  John  Bums,  Sidney  Webb,  Graham  Wallas, 
W.  Crooks,  W.  C.  Steadman,  H.  Gosling,  and 
others. 


Thb  Result 

OF  Elections  London  County  Council 

Councilors 

Aldermen 

^ 

Prog. 

Mod. 

Ind. 

Prog. 

Mod. 

Ind. 

major- 
ity 

Z889.... 
Z893 

190 1... . 
1904.... 
Z907.... 

1 

84 
3*1 

45 
34 

31 
34 
79 

3 

x8 
17 
la 

13 

14 
Z4 

X 

^  A  majority  of  40  councilors  for  the  Moderates. 

In  1907  the  elections  favored  the  Moderates, 
largely  owing  to  desperate  efforts  on  the  part  of 
private  interests  to  defeat  the  Pro^ssive  pro- 
-am of  municipalism  and  usin^  the  immediately 
mcreased  expenditures  as  their  weapon,  while 
ignoring  the  prospective  and  partly  realized  in- 
come from  the  expenditures. 

LORIA,  ACHILLE:  Professor  of  economy; 
bom  at  Mantua,  Italy,  1857.     He  held  a  pro- 
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fessorship  first  at  Sienna,  and  since  then  lias 
been  at  Padua.  Cossa  places  him  among  the 
ablest  of  Italian  economists,  and  says  of  hia 
views:  "In  criticizing  the  estabhsheu  order  of 
things  economic  he  goes  with  the  SociaUsts,  lav- 
ishing upon  them  expressions  of  attachment  with 
a  profusion  which  is  quite  out  of  place,  and  yet 
he  will  none  of  their  schemes  and  remedies,  and 
abides  steadfastly  in  the  expectation  that  the 
course  of  nature  will  heal  social  wounds  by  a 
simple  process  which  is  already  at  work  and  con- 
sists in  the  'diffusion'  of  property  and  the  *  eli- 
sion' of  rent.**  Author:  **La  rendita  fondiaria  e 
la  sua  elisione  naturale**;  "La  le^ge  di  popolaz- 
ione  ed  il  sistem^  sociale'*;  '* Carlo  Darwin  e 
Teconomia  politica**;  "Analisi  della  propriety 
capitalista"  (2  vols.). 

LOS    AlfGELES    FELLOWSHIP,    THE:     An 

association  of  people  united  together  for  the  pur- 
pose of  encouraging  trustful  and  unselfish  living. 
Other  than  this  purpose,  this  young  and  virile 
organization  authorizes  no  platform,  program,  or 
creed.  The  fellowship  is  the  direct  outgrowah 
of  a  series  of  addresses  delivered  in  southern 
California  by  the  Rev.  B.  P.  Mills  during  the 
winter  and  soring  of  1904.  It  is  not  a  church  in 
the  technical  sense,  but  yet  in  the  best  sense  it 
means  to  be  thoroughly  religious  and  to  endeavor 
to  be  what  a  church  ought  to  be  and  do  all  that  a 
living  church  should  do  for  the  community.  The 
founder  of  the  fellowship  declares:  **This  society 
means  to  meet  the  demand  of  our  time,  a  time 
when»  as  Mazzini  savs,  'The  old  world  passes 
away  but  a  new  worltl  comes  into  existence/  "  It 
proposes  to  minister  to  every  need  of  humanity, 
mdividually  and  collectively.  The  object  of  this 
organization  is  nothing  less  and  it  could  be 
nothing  greater  than  the  attempt  to  put  the  true 
content  into  the  idea  of  religion. 

The  officers  of  the  society  are  not  rulers  but 
administrators. 

The  fellowship  has  adopted  the  two  great 
modem  principles  of  the  initiative  and  referen- 
dum and  of  the  recall  or  imperative  mandate,  b}' 
which  methods  the  entire  membership  is  enabled 
to  partake  in  the  government  of  the  fellowship 
ana  in  the  administration  of  its  affairs.  The 
officers  are  Benjamin  Fay  MillSi  Permanent 
Minister  and  President  of  the  Council;  Mary 
Russell  Mills,  Senior  Associate  Minister;  Clarence 
Thompson,  Assistant  Minister,  and  a  Board  of 
Trustees,  Clark  R.  Mahan,  Associate  Secretary, 
Offices,  434  South  Hill  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

LOTTERIES.     See  Gambling. 

LOVEJOY,  ELIJAH  PARISH:  Abolitionist; 
born  at  Albion,  Me.,  1802.  Studying  theology  at 
Princeton,  w^as  ordained  a  Presbyterian  minister 
in  1833,  and  became  editor  of  the  St,  Louis 
Observer,  a  religious  paper.  While  disclaiming 
any  connection  with  the  abolitionists,  he  never- 
theless w^rote  sympathetically  of  the  antislavery 
agitation,  whicli  was  then  beginning.  This  great- 
ly offended  many  of  the  citizens,  and  the  feeling 
against  him  increased  in  bitterness,  until  iinally 
the  office  of  the  Observer  w^as  destroyed  by  a  mob. 
He  then  resolved  to  remove  his  paper  to  Alton, 
IIL,  but  as  soon  as  his  press  was  brought  there  a 
mob  broke  it  into  fragments.  The  town  reim- 
bursed him  for  his  loss,*  and  another  press  was 
procured,  only  to  be  destroyed  by  the  mob.  He 
bought  a  third  press,  but  it  met  the  same  fate. 


By  this  time  the  question  had  become  sen&utM»ip 
A  convention  comprizing  many  of  the  nobkAj 
men  in  Illinois  was  held  at  Upf)er  Alton.  Itsujwl 
ported  him  and  bought  another  press,  whici  1  ^^i" 
arrived  Nov,  7.  1837.  At  midnight  a  mob  ti  ■»»* 
thirty  or  forty  men  came  from  the  ncighboro^ 
drink-shops  and  commenced  to  throw  stones  1 
the  warehouse,  to  fire  shots,  and  at  last  attempie_ 
to  bum  it.  The  roof  being  set  on  fire,  Mr,  Lovt»] 
joy  and  several  others  stepped  out  and  were  firrfl 
upon  by  the  rioters.  One  of  the  bullets  stnidt  J^ 
Mr.  Lovejoy,  who  only  lived  long  enough  U)  1 
turn  to  thewarehoujse. 


LO VE JOY,  OWEN  R.;  Secretary  (1907)  of ! 
National  Child  Labor  Committee;  bom  18661 
Jamestown,  Mich.  Graduated  from  Albioo  1 
lege,  1893.  Minister  in  Methodist  Epis 
Church  in  Michigan  (1893- 1900)  and  in  Co  ^ 
gational  Church,  Mt.  Vernon,  N,  Y.  (1900^8 
Assistant  secretary  of  the  National  Child  Lalx 
Committee  since  1905,  mainly  engaged  in  invfl 
ligation  of  child-employing  industries  in  tj 
Northern  states.  He  believes  that  society  is  1 
become  politically  and  industrially  democrat^ 
and  free  in  the  production  and  use  of  the  eve 
increnasing  store  of  wealth,  through  the  develo 
ment  of  higher  ethical  standards  and  systema^ 
training  for  industrial  efficiency, 

LOVETT,  WILLI4M:  Chartist;  bom  near 
Penz.ance,  Eng.,  1800.  He  was  apprenticed  toi 
ropemaker,  then  moved  to  London  m  1821,  whert 
he  found  a  precarious  living  in  cabinet-making 
and  by  opening  a  confectionery  store.  Joining 
tlie  First  London  cooperative  association  he  be- 
came (1S30)  secretary  of  the  British  Association 
for  Promoting  Cooperative  Knowledge,  which, 
however,  failed  in  three  or  four  years.  Becoming 
acijuainted  with  Owen  Coble tt  and  others,  he 
became  active  in  various  reforms — for  the  open- 
ing of  muse  vims  on  Sunday,  against  st^iinp- 
duties  on  papers,  etc.  In  183 1  he  refused  to  serve 
in  the  militia  and  execution  was  levied  on  h» 
furniture,  tho  this  led  to  Parliament's  abolisbinf 
drawing.  He  was  arrested  in  1832  for  taking 
part  in  a  procession  (rioting),  but  was  soon  ac- 
quitted. He  joined  the  National  Union  of  the 
Working  Classes  (1831)  and  the  London  Work- 
ing Men  s  Association  (i  836),  He  drafted  the  bill 
afterward  circulated  as  the  '* People's  Charter." 
(See  Chartism.)  He  was  secretary  of  the  first 
Chartist's  Convention.  He  was  imprisoned  sev- 
eral times,  once  for  twelve  months.  In  1844  be 
organized  a  society  for  political  refugees,  called 
Democratic  Friends  of  All  Nations.  In  1 848,  with 
Hume  and  Cob  den,  he  formed  a  People's  League 
to  try  and  unite  the  middle  classes  and  the  work- 
ing men.  For  this  he  was  much  criticized  by 
O'Connor  and  other  Chartists,  and  after  this  he 
largely  devoted  himself  to  educational  reform. 
He  tried  teaching  and  wrote  extensiv^ely. 
died  in  1877.  His  main  works  are:  '* Chartism' 
(1841);  school  text-books»  and  an  *'Autobiof^ 
raphy."     (See  Chartism.) 


LUDLOW:  One  of  the  best  model  villages  b 
America,  near  Springfield,  Mass.,  w^here  the  Lud- 
low Manufacturing  Associates  (jute  and  hemp 
mills)  offer  over  500  attractive  houses  to  then 
employees.  No  land  can  be  bought,  at  any  pri< 
in  the  portion  of  the  village  owned  by  the  coi 

pany,  and  on  which  all  the  houses  stand.     T 

nouses,  tho  built  on  streets  somewhat  scattered 


heir     I 
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>ictiiresquely  placed,  are  built  too  closely  to- 
jr  (the  they  do  allow  of  small  gardens  in 
and  behind),  and  tho  with  considerable 
ty  in  their  own  architecture,  are  in  too  stiff 
to  be  altogether  pleasing.  Nevertheless,  the 
>any  does  offer  wonderfully  convenient  and 
ctive  houses,  at  marvelously  low  rents  for 

is  offered.  Rents,  across  the  river,  outside 
ompany's  grounds,  are  almost  twice  as  high 
qual  accommodations.     Yet  the  company 

that  it  pays,  and  more  than  pays.  Com- 
ing in  a  small  way,  it  is  now  steadily  and 
Jy  putting  up  new  streets  of  buildings.  And 
mployees  appreciate  them.  Wages  in  Lud- 
,re  not  high,  yet  the  employees  are  more  than 
int.  An  almost  luxurious  memorial  club- 
5  with  appointments  of  parlors,  billiards, 
lasium,  swimming-baths,  etc.,  offer  both  the 
Euid  young  women  unusual  opportunities.  A 
lOUse,  eight  rooms  and  bath,  rents  for  $10.75 
nonth.  Running  water  is  furnished  all  the 
ss  and  baths,  gas  for  cooking,  steam-heat, 
slectric-heat  can  be  had  at  only  slight  addi- 
J  cost.  Attractive  apartments  for  girls  only 
«  had  at  $2 . 7  5  per  week  for  a  single  room  and 
K>ard.  Boys  and  ^rls  earn  from  $4  to  $6  per 
,  and  women  (spmners)  from  $6.50  to  99. 
Model  Villages.) 

IDLOW,  JOHN  MALCOLM:  English  lawyer 
nated  with  Maurice  and  Kingsley  in  their 
stian  socialism,  and  to  a  degree  the  originator 
le  movement.  A  letter  of  his  to  Maurice, 
;en  from  Paris  in  1848,  and  describing  the 
ch  Socialist  movement  of  that  period,  seems 
to  have  directly  turned  Maurice's  thoughts 
le  direction  of  Christian  socialism.  Ludlow 
associated  with  Maurice  and  Kingsley  in  the 
ly  paper,  Politics  for  the  People,  and  in  1850 
^came  editor  of  the  Christian  Socialist,  which 
tne  in  1851  the  Journal  of  the  Association, 
Iso  wrote  for  the  series  "Tracts  by  Christian 
ilists."  Among  those  who  started  in  1850 
rst  association  of  cooperative  working  tailors 
ow  was  prominent,  and  was  one  of  the  con- 
i|^  committee  of  the  first  cooperative  con- 
m  London,  in  i860,  together  with  Kingsley, 
les,  and  Neale.  After  that  date  he  took  little 
linent  part  in  social  reform  save  to  write 
tin  able  articles  on  the  early  Christian 
dists  in  The  Economic  Review  (Oct.,  1893)  and 
Atlantic  Monthly  (Jan.,  I Sg6).  Address:  35 
iT  Addison  Gardens,  W.  London,  England. 

FTHER  AND  SOCIAL  REFORM:  A  well- 
m  modem  writer  has  represented  the  German 
rmation  as  mainly  an  economic  revolt.  Such 
jw  is  inadequate.  At  heart  the  movement 
deeply  religious,  and  even  its  theological 
:ts  became,  as  the  years  passed,  increasingly 
•rtant.  But  this  much  is  true — the  begm- 
of  the  movement  was  a  protest  against  an 
:>mic  injustice,  and  this  tangible  economic 
of  the  revolt  was  what  brought  to  it  the  sup- 
of  the  people  and  the  secular  rulers.  Luther 
ne  a  force  to  be  reckoned  with  by  pope  and 
STor  when  he  was  seen  to  be  striking  at  great 
1  wrongs  When  the  popular  religious  life, 
intellectual  power  of  himianism,  the  new 
otism — the  whole  revolutionary  upheaval  of 
eval  life  that  marke4  the  age — seei^ed  in 
er  to  have  found  a  voice,  he  became  the 
•al  figure  in  Germany  and  the  lea46r  of  a 
;  national  movement. 


This  gave  popular  force  to  the  famous  Theses. 
Ostensioly  academic  propositions  from  a  scholar 
and  for  scholars,  they  were  really  words  of  earnest 
practical  appeal  and  warning.  That  indulgences 
deceive  and  debase  the  people  was  their  theme, 
and  the  monetary  aspect  of  this  wrong  Luther 
keeps  well  to  the  fore. 

'Christians  should  be  taught,"  he  says,  **that 
he  who  gives  to  a  poor  man,  or  lends  to  a  n^dy 
man,  does  better  than  if  he  bought  pardons.  Be- 
cause by  a  work  of  charity,  charity  increases, 
and  the  man  becomes  better,  while,  by  means  of 
pardons,  he  does  not  become  better,  but  only 
freer  from  punishment"  (Thesis  43). 

The  wrong  that  he  attacks  is  a  gross  form  of  the 
world-old  substitution  of  churchism  for  true  re- 
ligion. The  words  which  set  Germanv  on  fire 
were  directed  not  against  wrong  theology,  but 
against  a  church  which  had  become  a  great  finan- 
cial system,  enormously  corrupt,  but  also  enor- 
mously efficient  in  extorting  the  money  of  the 
people.  Because  the  evil  was  grown  intolerable 
and  Luther's  words  rang  true,  men  of  eVeiy 
class  rallied  to  his  side.  The  princes  with  their 
increasing  territorial  power  protected  him  from 
the  common  fate  of  heretics.  The  towns  with 
their  rapidly  growing  wealth  and  influence  backed 
his  program  of  reform.  And  the  opprest  peas- 
antry hailed  him  as  their  prophet. 

In  1520  Luther,  the  acknowledged  leader  of 

radical  Germany,  presented   in   three  treatises 

his  ftdl  position.     The  address  **To 

Soonomio    *^®  Christian  Nobility  of  the  Ger- 

Yiewi  ^^^  Nation  concerning  the  Reforma- 
tion of  the  Christian  Commonwealth" 
outlined  in  twenty-seven  specific 
recommendations  his  positive  program.  Seven 
of  these,  a  fourth  of  the  whole,  concern  distinctly 
social  questions.  One  urges  the  reform  of 
popular  education.  Two  discourage  religious 
pilgrimages. 

**Let  the  priest  tell  [the  intending  pilgrim]  to 
spend  his  money,  and  the  labor  a  pilgrimage 
would  cost,  on  a  thousandfold  better  work, 
namely,  on  his  family  and  on  his  poor  neighbors." 

In  the  same  spirit  he  denounced  monasticism 
and  the  numberless  saints'  days.  Granted  their 
holy  origin  and  the  pope's  approval,  they  must 
be  abolished  because  in  men  s  use  of  them  they 
dishonor  God.  So  he  attacked  begging,  even 
when  encouraged  by  religion,  as  an  economic 
menace,  and  proposed  that  each  town  should  feed 
its  own  poor  and  no  others.  To  strip  such  ques- 
tions of  all  pretense  to  sacredness  and  consider 
them  merely  in  relation  to  the  common  good  was 
a  great  advance  step,  as  it  was  also  a  return  to  the 
attitude  of  Jesus.  Many  a  genuine  wrong  forti- 
fied by  the  name  of  religion  can  be  destroyed 
when  we  insist  on  regarding  it  only  as  economical- 
ly and  socially  bad. 

The  last  recommendation  addrest  to  the  secular 
affairs  takes  up  what  he  regarded  as  the  great 
social  perils  of  his  time.  Were  he  to  have  used 
modem  terms  he  would  have  named  them  ex- 
travagance and  debt,  the  unrestrained  power  of 
the  trusts,  intemperance,  and  the  social  evil. 
Luther  was  afraid  of  the  increasing  tide  of  im- 
ports, particularly  of  expensive  luxuries.  He 
could  not  understand  the  use  of  credit,  and  so,  in 
true  medieval  fashion,  condemns  it  as  an  inven- 
tion of  the  devil.  But  with  all  his  foggy  econom- 
ics, the  earnestness  of  his  warning  persuades  us 
that  he  saw  a  real  menace  to  society.  And  we, 
who  live  in  a  like  time  of  rapidly  increasing 
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wealth  and  rising  values,  may  recognize  it  as 
money-madness,  with  its  accompaniments  of 
extravagance,  speculation,  debt,  and  greed.  Re- 
lated to  this  was  the  menace  of  the  powerful 
commercial  companies,  like  the  Fuggers  of  Augs- 
burg. In  the  then  unsettled  state  of  Germany, 
commerce  ran  many  risks,  but  its  profits  were 
even  greater.  The  'questions  we  are  still  asking 
abr^ut  this  source  of  wealth  were  already  in 
Luther's  mind. 

"Is  it  possible,"  he  says,  "that  in  a  single 
man's  lifetime  such  great  wealth  should  be  col- 
lected together,  if  all  were  done  rightl  v  and  ac- 
cording to  God's  will?  I  am  not  skilled  in  ac- 
counts. But  I  do  not  understand  how  it  is 
possible  for  loo  guilders  to  gain  twenty  in  a  year, 
or  how  one  guilder  can  gain  another,  and  that  not 
out  of  the  soil,  or  by  cattle,  seeing  that  posses- 
sions depend  not  on  the  wit  of  men,  but  on  the 
blessing  of  God." 

This  was  the  May-time  of  the  Reformation. 
Luther  was  writing  on  great  questions  of  theology 
and  the  Church,  but  also  on  things  that  imperiled 
sobriety  and  industry  among  the  people.  In  the 
social  reforms  he  urged  he  was  conservative,  with 
no  thought  of  a  reorganization  of  the  whole 
social  structure,  but  he  was  not  narrow.  The 
whole  scope  of  life,  even  down  to  its  basis  of 
economic  justice,  occupied  his  vision. 

The  Reiormation  marked  a  long  step  forward 
in  the  slow  progress  toward  democracy.  Only 
in  democracy  could  its  essential  principles  find 
complete  expression.  But.  since  a  man  seldom 
understands  all  the  implications  of  his  teaching, 
we  may  well  ask  Luther's  attitude  toward  the 
democratic  ideal.  In  "The  Liberty  of  the  Chris- 
tian Man"  (1520)  he  defends  the  thesis  that  the 
Christian  man  is  free  of  all  restraint,  but  is  also 
under  obligations  to  serve  all.  In  particular, 
the  priest  is  no  different  from  any  ordinary 
Christian,  .save  in  that  he  has  a  special  task  to 
j)erform.  So  of  every  cla.ss  in  society.  One  is 
not  superior  to  another,  but  each  has  his  own 
duty  to  y^rform  for  the  whole  body.  And  to 
Luther  this  was  more  than  the  beautiful  dream 
that,  through  the  centuries,  has  found  so  many 
noble  cxix^silions.  In  the  "Address  to  the  No- 
bility" he  argued  frankly  that  not  the  consecra- 
tion of  poi'>e  or  bishop,  but  the  consent  of  the 
jx;ople,  gives  authority  to  priest  or  bishop. 

"For,  since  we  are  all  priests  alike,  no  man 
may  put  himself  forward,  or  take  upon  himself, 
without  our  consent  and  election,  to  do  that 
which  we  have  all  alike  power  to  do."  **We 
teach  clearly,  according  to  the  Apostle,  that 
every  town  should  elect  a  pious,  learned  citizen 
from  the  congregation,  and  charge  him  with  the 
office  of  minister." 

And  not  only  did  he  carry  this  into  practise, 
but  writing  to  the  Bohemian  churches  in  152^  he 
further  maintained  the  right  of  the  congregations 
of  a  district  to  elect  a  bishop,  and  so  build  up  a 
national  church  on  a  democratic  basis. 

Such  radical   views  of  the   structure  of  the 

Church  would  readily  spread  to  the  secular  power. 

A  treatise  of  1523  on  "The  Temporal 

Eeaotionary-^^^^^n^y"   '^  ^^  spirit  thoroughly 

Viewi       revolutionary.     But  this  marked  the 

high    tide    of    Luther's    iconoclastic 

teaching.     The  radical  movement  at 

Wittenberg  during  his  concealment  at  the  Wart- 

Imrg  seems  to  have  thoroughly  frightened  him. 

The  Reformation  movement  had  now  acquired 

momentum.     And  Luther  was  no  longer  the  free 


n1 


lance  of  revolt,  bat  a  leader  wej^bed  down  If 
the  responsibility  of  power.  In  zcas  cmie m 
fearful  e\-ents  of  the  Pteannts'  War.  la  )m 
"Exhortation  to  Peace" poblialied  at  the 
of  the  rising.  Luther  was  inclined  to  Davor 

claims.     Only    a    month    later    came    ant 

pamphlet,  "Against  the  Mtirderons  and  ThieviA 
Bands  of  Peasants,"  of  which  the  bert  we  oi 
say  is  that  it  was  written  in  the  heat  of  viohit 
passion. 

"Crush  them,"  he  says  of  the  peuMU^ 
"strangle  them  and  pierce  them,  in  secret  pboB 
and  in  sight  of  men,  he  who  can,  even  as  oat 
would  strike  dead  a  mad  dog." 

The  wrongs  of  the  peasants  were  undodbtoi 
But  in  the  play  of  great  political  forces,  ibt 
Lutheran  movement  was  m  giavest  dinger. 
The  rise  of  the  peasants  at  just  uiis  time  seemed 
to  imperil  the  whole  cause.  So  for  the  sake  of 
the  new  Church  he  abandoned  the  cause  of  the 
people.  At  first  the  religious  motive  had  led 
him  directly  to  the  social  problems  and 
in  the  life  of  his  nation.  But  now  the 
of  an  institution  usurped  the  chief  place  in  hii 
thought.  His  Church  loomed  lai^er  to  him  thn 
justice  or  the  needs  of  men.  Such  a  step  onoB 
taken  could  not  be  retraced.  As  the  years  pasnd 
the  Reformation  from  bein^  a  popular  move- 
ment became  a  semipolitical  issue  ot  the  prinoei. 
The  place  of  the  disowned  authority  of  Rome 
was  taken  by  the  secular  rulers.  To-day  there 
is  no  place  for  the  democratic  or  representative 
element  in  the  Lutheran  churches  of  Gennany. 
Naturally  such  a  Church  is  not  among  the  fonroes 
that  work  for  democracy  and  freedom. 

Harrix  R.  Chambbrlih. 

LUXURY,  says  Prof.  £mile  de  Lavekye, 
"consi.sts  in  the  consumption  of  what  has  cost 
great  labor  to  produce,  for  the  satisfaction  of 
spurious  needs.  So  defining  it,  he  condemns  it, 
and  says :  * '  Luxury  is  pernicious  to  the  individtul 
and  fatal  to  society.  Primitive  Christianity^  re- 
proved it  in  the  name  of  charit]^  aud  humility; 
political  economy  condemns  it  in  the  name  of 
utility,  and  justice  condenms  it  in  the  name  of 
equity." 

Prof.  R.  T.  Ely  writes  in  the  Kingdom  (Tune  5, 
1896) : 

A  newsimper  writer,  speaking  of  certain  eztxmviiauit  wodtl 
events  which  occurred  a  few  yean  tinoe,  used  theae  woidt: 


"Murmurs  against  luxury  may  be  heaxd 
straitened  circumstances  when  the  lavish  < 
sumptuous  pleasures  of  great  society  entertainments  an 
discust.  But  such  persons  are  prone  to  foiget  that  thew  es> 
penditures  that  seem  so  prodigal  go  in  laige  past  to  benefit 
the  working  i>eople."  We  cannot  consider  now  tJl  tht 
economic  fallacies  involved  in  aiguments  of  this  kind.  Tbnf 
have  been  exposed  over  and  over  again  by  able  men.  It 
may,  however,  simply  be  pointed  oat  that  the  same  eaqsen- 
diture  made  in  behsilf  of  others  would  give  equal  empkn^msiit 
to  labor.  Let  us  take  the  case  of  a  man  who  oontnbntM 
$1,000,000  for  a  public  building,  and  contrast  it  with  the 
case  of  a  nuin  who  spends  $1,000,000  on  his  owa  private 
house.     Labor  has  equal  employment  in  both  cases,  bat  tiis 


benefit  of  the  toil  accrues  to  the  public  in  the  one  oaas  and 
in  the  other  to  the  selfish  enjoyment  of  an  individual  Aft- 
other  comparison:  Contrast  the  expenditare  of  $10,000  for 
an  evening's  entertainment  with  an  expenditare  of  $10,000 
for  books  for  a  public  library.  Labor  is  alike  employ«d  ia 
both  cases,  but  in  the  second  case  the  enjoyment  is  mof* 
widely  diffused  and  is  of  a  far  more  enduring  character.  This 
attempted  jtistification  is  precisely  on  a  line  with  that  wUdi 
people  advance  for  the  maintenance  of  gambling-dens  and  tiis 
support  of  the  traffic  in  intoxicating  beveimges. 

Yet  tho  this  view  is  supported  by  all  moralists 
and  all  economists,  the  development  of  luxuries 
and  extravagance  goes  on  in  all  modem  cities  and 
perhaps  most  of  all  in  New  York  City  and  r 
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icans  of  the  wealthiest  class.  Mr.  Cleve- 
Moffett,  writing  in  Success  in  1906  on  "The 
leful  Misuse  of  Wealth,"  gives  many  in- 
es.  We  read  of  $1,000  a  year  spent  on 
es  for  a  poodle ;  dog  collars  set  with  pearls  or 
onds;  dogs  themselves  worth  $3,000-15,000 
Bernards,  $7,000);  ordinary  families  among 
realthy  with  24  servants;  chefs  with  salaries 
,000  to  $  I  o  ,000.  We  read  of  dinners  of  every 
vagance,  dinners  served  on  golden  dishes, 
idicitis  dinners,  horseback  dinners  on  Itix- 
sly  trapped  horses,  monkey  dinners,  bull  and 
dmners,  dinners  with  opera  singers  as  cen- 
jces,  clown  dinners,  singing-bird  dinners, 
jven  a  dinner  given  by  a  New  Yorker  where 
ible  represented  an  Egyptian  desert  and  the 
s  dug  up  jewels  with  gold  shovels  and 
The  jewelry  worn  by  the  wealthy  in  New 

has  been  estimated  at  $200,000,000.  Pearl 
aces  for  women  cost  $200,000  or  more; 
ty  men  in  New  York  are  said  to  wear  link 
buttons   costing  $5,000.     The   estimate   is 

for  New  York  that  for  dress  100  women 
I    each    $30,000    annually,    or    $3,000,000; 

women  spend  each  $15,000  annually,  or 
00,000;  5,000  women  spend  each  $5,000  an- 
y,  or  $25,000,000;  6,100  women  spend  each 
00  annually,  or  an  annual  total  of  $43,000,- 

chts  for  the  wealthy  cost  from  $500,000- 
000  and  cost  fortunes  annually  to  maintain. 
C.  Vanderbilt's  private  car  is  valued  at 
00.  Single  individuals  have  17  automobiles. 
>ttages  at  Newport  $100,000  are  spent  for  a 
wall  or  $100  for  a  tree.  To  prevent  ennui 
en  gamble  for  $10,000  in  an  evening;  women 
laller  amounts.  Ladies  have  strange  pets — 
•s,  pigs,  lions,  and  bears.  Their  poodles  have 
illed  teeth,  are  sent  in  victorias  for  fresh  air. 
ipanied  by  liveried  servants,  or  taken  to  the 
And  so  through  all  the  nauseating  round. 
Europe  it  is  much  the  same,  tho  perhaps  with 
awdry  display  of  wealth.  In  England  and 
3  people  spend  annually  in  licenses  alone: 
arriages,  £513,261 ;  armorial  bearings,  £68,- 
nale  servants,  £1 48,690 ;  killing  game,  £581,- 


ZZATTI,  LUI6I:  Italian  statesman;  bom 
of  Jewish  parents,  in  Venice.  He  studied 
nd  political  sciences,  and  taught  for  a  short 
at  the  Instituto  Tecnico  in  Milan,  and  later 
ted  a  professorship  of  poUtical  economy 
constitutional  law  at  the  University  of 
a  (1867).  Elected  to  the  House  of  Depu- 
a  187 1,  he  soon  became  prominent  in  mat- 
{  finance,  and  was  appointed  Minister  of  the 
ury  in  Rudini's  cabinet  of  1891-92  and 
-98.  His  principal  activity  in  philanthropy 
its  in  the  establishment  of  numerous  sav- 
>anks  and  mutual  relief  associations. 

HCHIN 6  (for  statistics,  see  Homicides)  :  The 
ring  article,  by  Cardinal  Gibbons,  is  con- 
d  by  his  permission  from  The  North  Ameri- 
eviewfoT  Oct.,  1905: 

s  a  law  of  all  Christian  and  civilized  nations, 
on  the  Mosaic  ordinance,  that  all  deliberate 
erers  and  other  atrocious  criminals  shall  ex- 
their  transgressions  by  the  death  penalty. 
;  private  individuals,  how  exalted  soever  may 
eir  station  and  influence  in  the  community, 
w  grievous  soever  the  offense,  cannot  con- 
e  uiemselves  the  agents  for  punishing  the 


guilty.  A  claim  of  this  kind  would  destroy  or 
imperil  security  of  life,  and  lead  to  indiscrimmate 
bloodshed. 

The  prerogative  of  exacting  life  for  life,  and 
blood  for  blood,  is  vested  exclusively  in  the  public 
authorities,  who  are  charged  with  maintaining 
the  peace  and  good  order  of  the  commonwealth. 

But  even  civil  rulers  are  forbidden  to  make  an 
arbitrary  use  of  their  prerogatives,  at  least  in 
times  of  peace.  Their  powers  are  strictly  defined. 
They  can  pronotmce  sentence  of  death  only  after 
a  judicial  verdict  has  been  rendered.  The  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  expressly  provides 
that  no  man  may  be  condenmed  to  death  till  de- 
clared guilty  after  a  judicial  trial. 

I  admit  that  there  are  exceptional  times  and 
circumstances  when  summary  executions  may  be 
tolerated  and  condoned;  when,  for  instance,  a 
territory  is  suddenly  occupied  bjr  a  mixed  and 
heterogeneous  population,  and  is  in  a  formative 
state ;  when  the  civil  law  and  the  usual  machinery 
and  appliances  of  a  stable  government  are  not 
yet  established.  On  occasions  like  this,  the 
recognized  leaders  of  the  people  may  punish  no- 
torious criminals  in  the  interests  of  social  order. 
But  it  is  manifest  that  this  method  of  chastising 
offenders  cannot  be  tolerated  in  a  state  where 
the  courts  of  justice  are  in  free  operation. 

What  aggravates  the  crime  01  lynch  law  is  the 
circumstance  that  not  imfrequently  it  sentences 
to  death  an  innocent  person,  while  the  guilty 
party  escapes.  Cases  of  mistaken  identity  and 
ungrounded  suspicion  are  liable  to  occur  when  we 
consider  the  excited  frame  of  mind  of  the  unhappy 
victim  of  violence  and  lust,  and  the  eagerness  of 
an  outraged  community  to  avenge  an  atrocious 
and  brutal  crime. 

Unfortimately,  also,  the  lynching  of  one  indi- 
vidual is  sometimes  attended  by  the  accidental 
and  promiscuous  slaying  or  wotmding  of  bystand- 
ers in  the  conflict. 

Another  deplorable  result  of  lynching  is  that 
public  syinpathy  is  sometimes  drawn  from  the 
innocent  victim  of  lust  and  murder,  and  is  trans- 
ferred for  the  time  being  to  the  brute  who  out- 
raged and  killed  her.  Her  defenseless  condition, 
her  agonies  and  cries  for  help,  her  vain  entreaties, 
her  dishonor  worse  than  death,  culminating  often 
in  torture  and  murder  in  order  to  cover  the  crime 
— all  this  horrible  picture  fades  from  view  and  is 
almost  forgotten,  while  the  iniquity  of  the  human 
fiend  is  condoned  or  palliated  on  account  of  the 
lawless  manner  in  which  his  crime  was  expiated. 
He  often  becomes  the  hero  of  the  hour,  and  is  re- 
garded by  some  even  as  a  mart3rr.  And ,  while  the 
malefactor's  crime  is  almost  lost  sight  of,  and  he 
becomes  the  object  of  morbid  pitv,  popular  de- 
nunciation falls  on  the  heads  of  those  who  par- 
ticipated in  his  summary  execution. 

If,  indeed,  the  illegal  and  violent  infliction  of 
the  death  penalty  on  criminals  had  a  deterrent 
effect  on  ouier  evil-disposed  persons,  and  acted  as 
a  warning  to  them,  that  circumstance,  while  not 
justifying  lynch  law,  might  at  least  offer  some 
excuse  or  palliation  for  its  exercise.  But  ex- 
perience shows  that  it  rather  increases  instead 
of  diminishing  the  calendar  of  crime.  Far  from 
terrorizing  the  colored  race  who  are  the  usual 
sufferers  from  hasty  executions,  it  inflames  them 
with  indignation,  and  excites  them  to  perpetrate 
deeds  of  violence  on  the  weaker  sex  as  much  from 
a  spirit  of  revenge,  and  from  a  triumph  in  the 
humiliation  of  tl^ir  victims,  as  from  a  desire  to 
gratify  their  animal  passions. 


LyBching 
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Let  us  now  examine  into  the  principal  grounds 
of  excuse  for  the  exercise  of  lynch  law.  One  of 
the  causes  of  hasty  and  violent  executions  with- 
out the  forms  of  law  is  the  needless  and  often  irri- 
tating delay  in  bringing  a  notorious  crimina!  to 
the  bar  of  justice,  and  the  infliction  of  punishment 
inadequate  to  the  enormity  of  the  offense. 

Vet  another  crying  evil  and  incentive  to  lynch- 
Ing  is  the  wide  interval  that  so  often  interposes 
between  a  criminal's  conviction  and  the  execution 
of  the  sentence,  and  the  defeat  of  justice  by  need- 
less  procrastination.  Human  life  is  indeed  pre- 
cious and  sacred,  but  the  effort  to  guard  it  has 
gone  beyond  reasonable  bounds.  It  is  blessed  to 
he  merciful,  but  mercy  should  not  be  exercised 
at  the  exf>ense  of  justice  and  social  order.  Mis- 
pflaced  clemency  often  works  infinite  harm  to  the 
community. 

Of  late  years  the  difficulty  of  carrying  out  the 
judgment  of  the  court  (in  murder  trials  espe- 
cially) has  greatly  increased  from  the  widened 
application  of  pleas  in  bar — notably  that  of  in- 
sanity. When  a  conviction  has  been  reached, 
innumerable  obstacles  generally  stay  the  execu- 
tion. The  many  grounds  of  exception  allowed 
to  counsel,  the  appeals  from  one  court  to  another 
of  higher  jurisdiction,  involving  an  enormous  ex- 
pense to  the  commonwealth,  the  long  periods  of 
time  intervening  between  the  terms  of  the  lower 
and  higher  courts,  the  impossibility  of  recalling 
the  original  witnesses  by  reason  of  their  death  or 
removal  to  distant  parts  of  the  country,  the 
apathy  or  fading  interest  of  the  friends  of  the 
prosecution^  the  untiring  efforts  of  the  advocates 
and  friends  of  the  accused,  the  facility  with  which 
signatures  for  pardon  are  obtained,  with  the  final 
application  for  mercy  to  the  governor — all  these 
circumstances  have  combined  to  throw  around 
the  transgressor  an  extravagant  protective  sys- 


tem, and  have  gone  far  to  rob  jury  trials  of 
substance  and  efficacy. 

When  the  crime  of^the  accused  has  been 
festly  prov'ed,  and  no  extenuating  circumsl 
can  be  advanced,  the  lawyers  for  the  defense 
often  recourse  to  the  plea  of  insanity  as  a 
resource.     Medical  experts  are  always  avail abl 
testify  to  the  moral  irresponsibility  "of  the  cul] 
bewildering  the  jury  by  their  technical  phrt 
This  subterfuge  not  unfrequently  succeeas  in 
feat  ing  the  ends  of  justice,  tho  the  sanity  of  i 
guilty  party  had   never   before    been    called 
question. 

A  sovereign  renfiedy  for  ihc  suppression  of 
lynching  and  for  the  restoration  of  the  law*! 
supremacy  is  found  in  a  speedy  trial  and  con  vie. 
tion  of  the  accused,  if  he  is  found  guilty,  followed 
by  the  rigorous  execution  of  the  sentence. 

It  would  be  a  great  blessing  for  society  if  otir 
lawmakers  were  to  revise  the  criminal  code  no» 
in  force,  and  to  sweep  away,  or  at  least  consider* 
ably  diminish,  the  barriers  which  interpose  be* 
tween  the  crime  and  its  punishment.  A  prompt 
execution  of  the  verdict  would  strike  terror  into 
evil-doers,  and  satisfy  the  public  conscience. 

But  it  is  far  more  nierciful  to  stop  crime  than  to 
punish  it  by  legislation.  It  is  better  to  remo^i; 
the  cause  than  to  repair  its  evil  effects.  From 
data  before  me,  I  infer  that  about  70  p»er  cent  of 
those  who  p»erished  by  lynching  in  the  Sout' 
states  between  1S85  and  1903  belonged  to 
colored  population.  If  the  deep -rooted  antipal 
between  the  white  and  the  black  races  were 
moved,  or  assuaged,  these  violent  execut 
would  be  considerably  diminished. 

This  blessed  result  can  be  accomplished  only 
submission  to  the  teachings  of  the  Gospel,  whi 
proclaims  the  equality  of  all  men  before  God. 

J.  Card.  Gibbok6« 


M 


MABLY,  GABRIEL  BONWOT  DE:  Political 
economist;  born  in  Grenoble,  1709.  Pursued  his 
studies  with  the  Jesuits  of  Lyons;  entered  the 
Seminary  of  St.  Sulpice,  but  later  became  secre* 
tary  to  his  relative,  the  Cardinal  of  Teucin,  Minis- 
ter of  Foreign  Affairs.  The  true  minister  was 
Mably.  However,  a  misunderstanding  arose 
between  the  minister  and  his  secretary,  and 
Mably  withdrew  to  devote  himself  to  political 
science.  Already  in  1742  his  **Parall^le  des  Ro- 
mains  et  des  Frang-ais  par  rapport  au  gouveme- 
ment"  had  established  his  fame.  In  1748  ap- 
peared the  "Droit  public  de  TEurope  fondd  sur 
les  trait^s";  afterward  the  "Entretiens  de  Pho- 
cion  sur  le  rapport  de  la  morale  avec  la  politique  " 
(1763) ;  "Doutes  proposes  aux  philosophes  ^ono- 
mistes  sur  Tordre  naturel  des  soci^t^s'*  (17 68 J; 
**De  la  legislation,  ou  Principes  des  !ois"  (1770); 
"Observations  sur  le  ^ouvemement  et  les  lois 
des  £tats-Unis  d'Am^nque"  (1784) — a  curious 
w*ork,  in  which  he  predicts  the  approaching  down- 
fall of  the  new  republic  "unless  it  turn  away 
from  the  line  of  commercialism  in  which  it  is 
involved.**  Invited  by  the  Polish  Diet  to  pre- 
pare a  code  of  laws  for  Poland,  his  "Gouveme- 
ment  de  Pologne"  appeared  in  1781. 

Mably  died  in  1785,  author   also   of  several 
sthumous  works,  among  them  **Les  Droits  et 
es  Devoirs  du  Citoyen." 


poi 
les 


The  economic   ideas  of  Mably  are  scat 
through  all  his  works;  they  form  a  complete  1 
tern  and  make  him  one  of  the  first  thinkers  of  1 
age. 

MACARTHtm,  MARY  R.  (MISS):  Sccretarr 
Women's  Trade-Union  League;  Ixim  at  Glasgow, 
Scotland,  18S0.  joined  National  Union  of  Shop 
Assistants  and  Clerks  in  igoo;  was  elected  first 
president  of  Ayr  Branch,  and  afterward  became 
its  secretary.  Elected  first  president  of  Scottish 
National  Council  of  Shop  Assistants*  Union:  was 
also  elected  first  woman  member  of  the  National 
Executive  of  the  Union.  In  1Q03  Miss  Mac- 
arthur  was  appointed  secretary  of  the  Women's 
Trade-Union  League;  has  attended  Scottish 
Trade- Union  Congress  and  British  Trade- Union 
Congress  annually  since  iqojj.  She  represented 
the  Women's  Trade- Union  League  at  the  Women's 
International  Congress  at  Berlin  in  1904.  Miss 
Macarthur  is  at  present  the  only  woman  member 
of  the  Executive  of  the  London  Trades*  Council: 
she  has  been  very  successful  as  an  organizer  of 
women's  trade-unions;  during  the  past  few  years 
has  been  instrumental  in  adding  many  thousands 
to  the  ranks  of  the  British  women  trade-unionists. 
In  politics  she  is  a  Socialist  and  a  member  of  the 
Independent  Labor  Party.  Author  of  roacT 
articles  and  papers  published  in  The  Lobar  Record 
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other  newspapers  and  periodicals.  Address: 
nen's  Trade-Union  League,  Club  Union 
dings,  Clerkenwell  Road,  London,  E.  C. 

cBRIDE,  JOHN :  American  labor  leader ;  bom 
V^aytie  County,  Ohio,  in  1854;  commenced 
cing  in  the  mines  at  the  age  of  nine.  In  1870 
>ined  the  Miners'  Union;  in  1883  was  elected 
>resident.  In  1881  was  nominated  to  the 
I  legislature,  and  tho  defeated,  was  renom- 
jd  and  elected  in  1883  and  again  in  1885.  In 
'  was  Democratic  candidate  for  Secretary  of 
B.  In  1894  was  elected  president  of  the 
rican  Federation  of  Labor  {q.  v.),  but  de- 
\d  in  1895. 

cCULLOCH,  JOHN  RAMSAY :  Editor; 
or;  bom  at  Whithorn,  Scotland,  1789;  be- 
3  editor  of  The  Scotsman,  a  Liberal  organ,  and 
3f  the  editors  of  The  Edinburgh  Review.  He 
e  the  article  on  political  economy  in  the 
lement  to  the  **  Encyclopaedia  Britannica" 
4),  and  expanded  it  in  1825  into  the  "Prin- 
s  of  Political  Economy,  with  a  Sketch  of  the 
and  Progress  of  the  Science . "  In  1 8  28-3  2  he 
professor  of  that  science  in  the  University  of 
Ion.  In  1838  was  controller  of  the  royal 
onary  office,  and  received  a  pension  of  ;£2oo. 
of  the  first  to  develop  free-trade  views.  His 
rtionary.  Practical,  Theoretical  and  Histor- 
of  Commerce  and  Commercial  Navigation" 
a  "Dictionary,  Geographical,  Statistical, 
jrical,  of  the  Various  Countries,  Places,  and 
sipal  Natural  Objects  of  the  World"  were 
standard  authorities.     Died  at  Westminster 

urDONALD,  ALEXANDER:  Miner;  Com- 
ioneron  Labor  Laws;  bom  182 1  in  Lanark- 
,  the  son  of  a  miner ;  worked  in  the  pit  at  the 
>f  eight  years.  Having  an  ardent  desire  for 
ation,  prepared  himself  for  Glasgow  Univer- 
entered  in  1846,  working  as  a  miner  in  the 
ner;  became  a  leader  of  the  miners  all  over 
land.  In  1850  became  a  school-teacher;  in 
gave  this  up  to  give  all  his  time  to  agitation 
•half  of  the  miners.  In  1863,  on  the  forma- 
of  the  National  Union  of  Miners,  was  elected 
dent.  Meanwhile,  by  some  commercial 
ilations  acquired  a  modest  fortune,  which 
led  him  to  devote  all  his  time  to  advocating  a 
amentary  program  among  the  miners.  In 
eneral  election  for  1874  was  returned  to  Par- 
mt  for  Stafford  with  Mr.  Bright  {q.  v.),  the 
Labor  member.  He  was  appointed  on  the 
il  Commission  on  Labor  Laws,  and  brought 
ninority  report.     Died  in  188 1. 

ICDONALD,  JAMES  RAMSAY:  English 
list  and  Labor  M.P.;  bom  Lossiemouth, 
.  his  parents  being  agricultural  laborers. 
ced  as  a  clerk  in  London,  but  also  studied  and 
it.  In  1888  he  became  secretary  to  Mr.  T. 
h,  M.P.  A  contributor  to  the  reform  press, 
as  one  of  the  pioneers  of  socialism  in  the 
I  of  England,  jomed  the  Independent  Labor 
f,  and  was  chosen  on  its  administrative  coun- 
id  on  the  executive  of  the  Fabian  Society.  In 
.  on  the  formation  of  the  Labor  Represen- 
a  Committee,  he  was  elected  its  first  secre- 
and  so  continued,  till  last  year  it  became  the 
r  Party,  with  Mr.  Macdonald  as  its  secretary 
Parliamentary  whip.  He  has  also  served  the 
ion  County  Council,  190 1-4.     Strongly  op- 


posed to  the  Boer  War,  in  1903  he  went  to  South 
Africa,  and  wrote  "What  I  Saw  in  South  Africa." 
He  has  been  editor  of  the  Socialist  Library,  and 
writer  of  numerous  articles  on  Socialist  and  Labor 
topics.  In  1906  he  was  elected  to  Parliament 
for  Leicester.  Address:  3,  Lincoln's  Inn  Field, 
London,  W.  C. 

McGLYNN,  EDWARD:  Priest ;  bom  New  York 
City,  1837;  was  educated  at  the  College  of  the 
Propaganda  in  Rome.  Entering  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic priesthood,  became  in  1866  pastor  of  St. 
Stephen's  Church,  in  New  York  City,  where  he 
rapidljr  gained  influence  and  popularity.  His 
opposition  to  the  estabUshment  of  parochial 
schools  and  his  advocacy  of  the  land  doctrines  of 
Henry  George  {q.  v.)  brought  him  into  disfavor 
with  the  Church,  and  he  was  summoned  to  Rome, 
and,  on  refusing  to  go ,  excommunicated .  In  1 88  7 
he  aided  in  foimding  the  Ant i- Poverty  Society 
(q.v.)  and  became  its  president,  lecturmg  on  its 
principles  before  enthusiastic  audiences  in  New 
York  City  and  elsewhere.  In  1893  he  was  recon- 
ciled to  the  Church,  tho  without  renotmcing  his 
economic  views;  the  ban  of  excommimication 
was  removed,  and  he  was  restored  to  his  rank 
and  to  office  in  the  Church.     Died  in  1899. 

McGUIRE,  PETER  J.:  First  vice-president 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor;  bom 
New  York  City,  1852  ;  was  educated  in  public 
schools  and  evening  classes  at  the  Cooper  Insti- 
tute; in  1867  apprenticed  as  a  wood  joiner; 
joined  the  tmion  of  his  craft  in  1872,  and  inter- 
ested himself  in  the  labor  movement.  In  1880 
secured  the  passage  of  labor  bills  in  Missouri  and 
organized  the  labor  bureau  of  that  state ;  became 
a  Greenbacker  in  1876  and  stumped  Missouri  in 
1880.  In  1 88 1  organized  the  Brotherhood  of  Car- 
penters and  Joiners  (q.v.)\  was  arrested  that  year 
tor  conspiracy,  but  acquitted.  In  1881  was 
delegate  to  the  International  Working  Men's 
Congress  in  Switzerland,  and  studied  industrial 
conditions  in  Europe.  In  1882  he  became  gen- 
eral secretary  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Carpen- 
ters; has  addrest  many  thousand  meetings  in  all 
portions  of  the  United  States;  was  for  years 
vice-president  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor. 

McKENZIE,  HON.  JOHN:  Minister  of  Lands 
in  New  Zealand;  bom  in  Rosshire,  Scotland* 
1838;  went  to  New  Zealand  in  1866  and  became 
a  prosperous  farmer.  For  over  thirty  years  he 
has  held  important  political  positions,  as  mem- 
ber of  Parliament  and  later  Minister  of  Lands. 
In  this  position  he  mainly  has  carried  out  New 
Zealand  s  new  policy  of  "land  for  the  people." 

McMAHON,  JOHN  R.:  Author  and  joumalist; 
bom  1875  at  Koy  Bareilly,  India,  of  missionary 
parents.  Entered  New  York  journalism  1893; 
private  in  20 2d  Regiment,  New  York  Volunteers, 
m  Spanish-American  War,  1898.  Resumed  jour- 
nalism in  work  on  newspapers,  magazine  stories, 
dramatic  collaboration .  He  is  author  of '  *  Toilers 
and  Idlers,"  a  socialistic  novel  (1907),  and  in 
politics  is  a  supporter  of  socialism. 

McNEILLy  GEORGE  E.:  Sometimes  called 
"The  Father  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor";  bom  in  Amesbury,  Mass.,  1836,  his 
father  one  of  the  early  workers  in  the  antislavery 
movement,  a  friend  of  John  G.  Whittier.    H« 
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worked  as  a  boy  in  the  woolen  mills  of  his  native 
town,  organized  a  union  among  the  boys,  took 
part  in  a  strike,  and  was  blacklisted.  Ini856  he 
went  to  Boston  and  earned  a  precarious  living  in 
many  occupations.  He  joined  the  Sons  of  Tem- 
perance and  wrote  for  temperance  papers.  Be- 
coming convinced,  however,  that  intemperance 
was  largely  the  result  and  not  the  cause  of  poverty, 
he  gave  his  life  to  the  Labor  movement.  He  first 
became  prominent  as  a  writer  and  worker  for 
The  Daily  Voice,  a  Boston  Labor  paper,  and  spoke 
for  this  all  over  New  England.  Coming  to  be- 
lieve with  Ira  Steward  {q.  v.)  in  the  Eight-Hour 
Philosophy  (q.  v.)  as  the  main  philosophy  of  labor, 
he  became  its  main  spokesman  and  imbued  the 
whole  American  Labor  movement  with  its  views. 
He  was  an  active  member  of  the  great  Eight- 
Hour  League,  and  had  much  to  do  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  ten-hour  law  of  Massachusetts;  he 
founded  the  Working  Men's  Institute,  and  in  co- 
operation with  Wendell  Phillips,  Governor  Claflin, 
and  others,  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor,  the  first 
labor  bureau.  Upon  its  organization  in  1869,  he 
was  made  deputy  chief,  but  displaced  for  political 
reasons  in  1873,  the  bureau  havmg  shown  that  the 
Massachusetts  savings-banks  received  their  capi- 
tal largely  not  from  working  men  but  from  capi- 
talists. (See  Labor  Bureaus.)  He  was  presi- 
dent of  the  famous  Boston  Eight-Hour  League 
for  eight  years.     (See  Eight-Hour  Day.) 

He  joined  the  Sovereigns  of  Industry,  and  be- 
came state  secretary.  Upon  the  formation  of 
the  International  Labor  Union  of  America  was 
made  president;  in  that  capacity  addrest  public 
meetings  all  over  the  United  States.  He  was 
connected  as  editor  or  associate  editor  with 
the  New  York  Labor  Standard,  Fall  River  Labor 
Standard,  Paterson  (N.  J.)  Labor  Standard,  Pat- 
erson  Hofne  Journal,  as  well  as  The  Voice.  He 
founded  the  Labor  Leader  at  Boston.  He  was 
an  active  member  of  the  Labor  Congress  at 
Rochester  in  1874,  and  there  wrote  a  declaration 
of  principles  later  adopted  by  the  Knights  of 
Labor  (q.  v.). 

He  served  for  a  time  as  a  member  of  the 
school  committee  of  the  city  of  Cambridge,  Mass. 
He  joined  the  Knights  of  Labor  in  i88j;  became 

grominent  in  District  30  of  that  order,  when 
district  30  was  the  largest  district  of  the  largest 
labor  organization  that  had  existed  up  to  that 
time,  and  was  appointed  district  treasurer  in  1884. 
He  favored,  however,  the  principle  of  trade  au- 
tonomy for  each  trade,  and  on  that  issue,  differing 
from  Mr.  Powderly  (q.  v.),  he  largely  led  in  the 
movement  which  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  (q.  v.),  and  became 
one  of  its  foremost  councilors,  the  intimate 
friend  and  adviser  of  Mr.  Gompers  (q.  v.).  He 
was  successful  as  arbitrator  ot  differences  be- 
tween employers  and  employees ;  notably  in  the 
great  horse-car  strike  in  Boston,  1885,  and  in 
the  case  of  the  employees  of  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad .  In  1 886  he  was  the  working  men's  can- 
didate for  Mayor  of  Boston.  The  first  systematic 
history  of  the  Labor  movement  in  America  was 
undertaken  bv  McNeill,  resulting  in  the  publica- 
tion of  "The  Labor  Movement,  or  the  Problem  of 
To-day,"  in  1886,  edited  and  the  larger  portion 
written  by  himself.  He  was  appointed  by  the 
Governor  of  Massachusetts  a  Commissioner  of 
Manual  Training  (1892);  later  on  taxation,  and 
on  codification  of  laws.  Mr.  McNeill  was  an  inde- 
pendent and  radical  Democrat,   his   economic 


ideals  being  those  of  tnde-unkm  sodafis 
was  an  ardent  Anti-ImperiaUst,  and  a  0 
speaker  and  writer  in  protest  against  tvt 
of  oppression.  In  1883  he  founded  the 
chusetts  Mutual  Accident  Associatkm,  an 
years  of  struggle,  found  in  this  pecuniair  1 
He  wrote  some  verse — "  Unfrequentea  ! 
He  was  in  religion  a  Christian  Sodafi 
warden  of  the  Church  of  the  Carpenter] 
Bliss,  W.  D.  P.)     He  died  in  1906. 

MACmAVBLU,  HICC0l6  DI  BEBl 

Writer  and  diplomat;  bom  Florence,  i 
middle-class  parentage.  A  man  of  aSam 
than  a  student,  he  grew  up  in  the  brilliai 
of  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent,  and  after  tl 
tablishment  of  the  republic  in  1498  he  1 
the  return  of  the  Medici  in  15 13,  chanc 
secretary  of  the  second  chancery  in  F 
thrown  mtimately  with  public  men,  and 
repeated  embassies  to  Cesare  Bor^a,  Pdjp 
II.,  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  Louis  '. 
France,  and  the  various  Italian  state 
return  of  the  Medici  ended  his  public  cai 
he  sought  favor  with  them,  and  in  xi 
commissioned  by  them  to  write  a  history 
ence;  but  in  1527  the  Medici  were  asau 
from  Florence,  and  Machiavelli  dic^  h 
pointment  the  same  year. 

His  political  writmgs  have  made  his 
tk>n.  Dell  Tarte  della  guerra"  (152c 
cates  the  present  system  of  standing  ar 
stead  of  the  Middle  Age  use  of  mercenari 
**Lettere  familiari"  and  "Istorie  Fioa 
(1525)  give  unrivaled  insight  into  his  tim 
"Discorsi  sopra  la  prima  deca  di  Tito 
gives  his  ideas  of  republican  government 
great  work  is  **  II  Prmcipe,"  in  which  he  c 
absolute  monarchy,  ana  has  made  the  tw 
chiavellism  a  synonjrm  for  evil.  There  h 
interminable  discussion  whether  Machiave 
this  book  satirically,  cynically,  immo 
honestly.  It  is  a  remorseless  and  scientifi 
ination  of  the  principles  and  methods  an  1 
monarch  as  a  matter  of  fact  follows  and  se 
must  follow  in  order  to  succeed.  All  fa 
rights  and  morals  are  eliminated.  Every 
proved  and  illustrated  from  contempoi 
tory.  Some  of  his  principles  need  a  Cesan 
to  execute .  Like  the  *  *  Discorsi ,  *  *  it  was  pi 
after  his  death  in  1532.  (See  Political  & 
Machiavelli  was  undoubtedly  a  man  of  th> 
but  he  always  seems  to  have  been  true  to  F 
and  to  have  had  a  true,  devoted  wife  in  1 
Corsini. 

MACHINERY:  The  importance  of  : 
ery  in  production  can  scarcely  be  overesi 
The  part  that  it  has  played  m  the  devel 
of  the  modem  labor  problem  can  scarceh 
too  strongly.  We  shall  consider:  I.  The  J 
Machine  Production;  II.  Social  Results;  ] 
Right  Use  of  Machinery. 

I.  The  Facts  op  Machinb  Product 

Tools  and  machinery  are  not  identical 
is  an  instrument,  usually  simple,  tho,  ai 
case  of  the  lathe  and  potter's  wheel,  soz 
complex,  which  is  guided  and  directed 
skill  of  the  craftsman.  When  the  too 
complex,  and  is  not  guided  by  the  in< 
skill  of  the  craftsman,  but  by  a  mechanise 
governs  its  action,  it  is  called  a  ^«^Kii^' 
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isually  includes  motor  mechanism  trans- 
nechanism,  and  working  or  tool  mechan- 

lery  increases  man's  productivity  in 
's.  It  enables  him,  as  with  the  steam- 
,  to  concentrate  enormous  power  upon  a 
t,  and  to  make  motion  regular  and  con- 
Says  Mr.  J.  A.  Hobson  ("The  Evolu- 
[odem  Capitalism,"  pp.  51,  52) : 

ry  can   increase  the  scope  of  man's   productive 
two  ways:  The  difficulty  of  concentrating  a  large 
iman  force  upon  a  given  point  at  the  same  time 
certain    quantitative    limits    to    the    productive 
if  the  human  body.     The  steam-hammer  can  per- 
in  work  which  is  quantitatively  outside  the  limit  of 
aJ  power  of  any  number  of  men  working  with  sim- 
ple  tools  and   drawing  their  motdr   power 
from  their  own  bodies.     The  other  limit  to 
the  productive  power  of  man  arises  from  the 
imperfect    continuity  of    human  effort  and 
the  imperfect  command  of  its  direction.  .  .  . 
can  also  do  work  which  is  too  fine  or  delicate  for 
jers,  or  which  would  require  abnormal  skill  if  ex- 

tinuity  and  regularity  of  machine-work  are  also 
1  certain  economies  of  measurement.  The  faculty 
stering.  which  belongs  potentially  to  all  machinery, 

is  more  utilized  every  day.  performs  several  serv- 

may  be  summed  up  by  saying  that  they  enable 
'  exactly  what  is  going  on.  When  to  self-registra- 
>lied  the  faculty  of  self-regulation,  within  certain 
w  economy  of  force  and  knowledge  is  added.     But 

can  also  register  and  regulate  the  expenditure  of 
ver.  Babba^e  well  says:  "One  of  the  most  singu- 
ages  we  derive  from  machinery  is  in  the  check 
.fTords  against  the  inattention,  the  idleness  or  the 
I  human  agents."  .  .  . 

re  the  sources  of  all  the  improvements  of  econo- 
ted  to  machine  production.  All  improvements  in 
,  as  applied  to  industrial  arts,  take  therefore  one 
•wing  forms: 

rrangement  or  improvement  of  machinery  so  as  to 
-e  fuJly  the  productive  power  of  nature  or  man. 
cnts  enabling  one  man  to  tend  more  spindles,  or 
le  same  engine  at  the  same  boiler  pressure  to  turn 
Is.  belong  to  this  order  of  improvement, 
lomies  in  the  source  of  power.     These  will  fall 

heads:  x.  Substitution  of  cheaper  for  dearer  kinds 
power.  Displacement  of  men's  labor  by  women's 
I's.  a.  Substitution  of  mechanical  power  for  hu- 
Most  ^reat  improvements  in  the  "labor-saving " 
of  machinery  properly  come  under  this  head, 
lies  in  fuel  or  m  steam.  The  most  momentous 
k  is  the  adoption  of  the  hot  blast  and  the  substitu- 
'  coal  for  coke  in  the  iron  trade.  4.  The  sut»titu- 
ew  mechanical  motor  for  an  old  one  derived  from 
T  from  diflPcrent  stores  of  energy — e.  g.,  steam  for 
sr.  natural  gas  for  steam. 

mded  application  of  machinery.  New  industrial 
l  their  origin  to  scientific  inventions  and  their 
>  machinery  arise  for  utilizing  waste  products, 
aste  products"  we  may  include  (a)  natural  ma- 
t  services  of  which  were  not  recognized  or  could 
ized  without  machinery — e.  g.,  nitrates  and  other 
roducts  of  the  soil :  (6)  the  refuse  of  manufacturing 
irhich  fibred  as  "waste"  until  some  unsuspected 
ind  for  it. 

jvelopment  of  machinery  may  be  divided 
periods : 

5  period  of  the  eariier  mechanical  inven- 
arking  the  displacement  of  domestic  by 
ndustry  (1764-85). 
;  period  of  application  of  steam  to  manu- 

r    (1785-1814). 

J  period  of  steam  locomotion,  with  its 
>n  industry  (1814-56). 
;  period  of  the  construction  of  machinery 
inery  (1856-66). 

tant  dates  in  the  development  of  ma- 
ire  the  invention  of  Hargreave's  spinning- 
764),  Arkwright's  mill  (1771),  Cromp- 
lie  (1779),  Cartwright's  power-loom  and 
ngine  for  cotton-mills  (1785),  Whitney's 
in  (1792),  Stephenson's  locomotive 
the  opening  of  the  first  railway  (1822), 
blast  (1829),  ring-spinning  (1841).  The 
m  in  the  industrial  world  created  by 


McNeiU 
Machinery 

machinery  has  been  often  dwelt  upon.  The  fol- 
lowing facts  are  taken  from  the  first  report  of  the 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Labor  tor  1886: 

In  the  timber  business  twelve  laborers  with  a  9ucker 
machine  will  dress  za.ooo  staves.  The  same  number  of  men 
by  hand  labor  would  have  drest  in  the  same  time  only 
3.500.  In  the  manufacture  of  paper  a  machine  now  used 
for  drying  and  cutting,  run  by  four  men  and  six  girls,  will  do 
the  work  tormeriy  done  by  zoo  i>er8ons.  and  do  it  much  better. 
In  the  manufacture  of  wall-paper  the  best  evidence  puts  the 
displacement  in  the  proportion  of  100  to  i.  In  a  phosphate 
mine  in  South  Carohna  ten  men  accomplish  with  macmnery 
what  zoo  men  handle  without  it  in  the  same  time.  There 
has  been  a  displacement  of  50  i>er  cent  in  the  manufacture  of 
rubber  boots  and  shoes.  In  South  Carolina  pottery  the 
product  is  ten  times  greater  by  machine  processes  than  by 
muscular  labor.  In  the  manuuicture  of  saws,  experienced 
men  consider  that  there  has  been  a  displacement  cd  three 
men  out  of  five.  In  the  weaving  of  silk  the  displacement  has 
been  95  per  cent,  and  in  the  winding  of  silk  90  per  cent.  A 
large  soap  manufacturing  concern  carefully  estimates  the  dis- 
placement of  labor  in  its  works  at  ;o  i>er  cent.  In  making 
wine  in  California  a  crushing  machine  has  been  introduced 
with  which  one  man  can  crush  and  stem  80  tons  of  grapes  in 
a  day,  representing  an  amotmt  of  work  formerly  requiring 
eight  men.  In  woolen  goods  modem  machinery  has  reduced 
muscular  labor  33  per  cent  in  the  carding  department.  50  per 
cent  in  the  spinning,  and  25  i>er  cent  m  the  weaving.  In 
some  kinds  ot  spinmng  xoo  to  x  represents  the  displacement. 
In  the  whole  United  States  in  x886  the  machinery  was  equal 
to  3.500.000  horse-power.  If  men  only  had  been  employed, 
it  would  have  required  ax. 000.000  to  turn  out  the  actual 
total  product:  the  real  number  was  4.000.000.  To  do  the 
work  accomplished  in  x886  in  the  U.  S.  by  power  machinery 
and  on  the  railways  would  have  required  men  representing  a 
population  of  z 7 2,500.000.  The  actual  population  of  the 
U.  S.  in  1886  was  something  under  60.000.000.  or  a  little  more 
than  one  third. 

Commenting  on  these  very  remarkable  statistics,  the  Labor 
Commissioner  says:  "The  apparent  evils  resulting  from  the 
introduction  of  machinery  and  the  consequent  subdivision  of 
labor  have  to  a  large  extent,  of  course,  been  offset  by  advan- 
tages gained;  but  it  must  stand  as  a  positive  statement,  which 
caimot  be  successfully  controverted,  that  this  wonderful  in- 
troduction and  extension  of  power  machinery  is  one  of  the 
prime  causes,  if  not  the  prime  cause,  of  the  novel  industrial 
condition  in  which  the  manufacturing  nations  find  them- 
selves." 

Machinery,  too,  has  revolutionized  agriculture. 
Mr.  D.  A.  Wells  considers  it  to  have  made  greater 
changes  here  than  in  any  other  occupation.  He 
says  ("Recent  Economic  Changes"): 

In  respect  to  no  other  one  article  has  change  in  the  con- 
ditions of  production  and  distribution  been  productive  of 
such  momentous  consequences  as  in  the  case  of  wheat.     On 
the  ^reat  wheat-fields  of  the  State  of  Dakota,  where  machin- 
ery IS  applied  to  agriculture  to  such  an  extent  that  the  re- 
quirement for  manual  labor  has  been  reduced  to  a  minimum, 
tne  annual  product  of  one  man's  labor,  working  to  the  best 
advantage,  is  tmderstood  to  be  now  equivalent  to  the  pro- 
duction of  5,500  bushels  of  wheat.     In  tne  great  mills  of  Min- 
nesota, the  labor  of  another  one  man  for  a  year,  tmder  similar 
conditions  as  regards  machinery,  is  in  like  manner  equivalent 
to  the  conversion  of  this  unit  ot  5.500  bushels  of  wheat  into 
x.ooo  barrels  c^  flour,  leaving  500  bushds  for 
seed  purposes:  and  altho  the  conditions  for 
Agneoltim  analysis  of  the  next  step  in  the  way  of  results 
are  more  difficult,  it  is  reasonably  certain  that 
the  year's  labor  of  one  and  a  half  men  more 
or,  at  the  most,  two  men — employed  in  railroad  transporta- 
tion, is  eauivalent  to  putting  this  z.ooo  barrels  of  flour  on  a 
dock  in  New  York  ready  for  exportation,  where  the  addition 
of  a  fraction  of  a  cent  a  pound  to  the  price  will  further  trans- 
port and  deliver  it  at  almost  any  port  of  Europe. 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  labor  of  three  men  for  one  year, 
working  with  machinery,  resulting  in  the  producing  all 
the  flour  that  x.ooo  other  men  ordinarily  eat  in  a  year,  allow- 
ing one  barrel  of  flour  for  the  average  consumption  of  each 
adult.  Before  such  a  result  the  question  of  wages  paid  in  the 
different  branches  of  flour  production  and  transportation 
becomes  an  insignificant  factor  in  determining  a  market:  and. 
accordingly,  American  flour  grown  in  Dakota  and  ground  in 
Minneapolis,  from  x.ooo  to  z.500  miles  from  the  nearest  sea- 
board, and  under  the  auspices  of  men  paid  from  $z.5o  to 
$a.5o  per  day  for  their  labor,  is  sold  in  European  markets  at 
rates  which  are  determinative  of  the  prices  which  Russian 
peasants,  Egyptian  "fellahs."  and  Indian  "ryots"  can  obtain 
in  the  same  markets  for  similar  grain.     (See  Aoriculturb.) 

Mr.  Hobson  says  (as  above) : 

It  must  not  be  forvotten  that  by  far  the  most  important 
factor  in  th»  decline  of  English  agricultural  employment  is  the 
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uit  [iMchio^ry  which  hM  brcntgtit  the  moduce  ol  di»- 
.  iata  dirvcl  compelitioo  with  English  AgncaJ- 


nul,  Mr.  William  Clarke,  in  the  "Fa- 
lii ^,"  says: 

A  wUon-niill  in  one  of  the  dismal  *'hell-hol«"  called 
lil«h.  in  LafKUiihire  b  a  wonderful  place,  full  of  bewildering 
fUM  M.Te  is  a  nmchine  called  an  "opener,"  by  which 

I  of  cotton  can  be  opened  in  fifty-six  houn. 

Ti.  fir,  the  spindles  of  which  make  from  6,eoo  to 

I,  f  r  minute.     Here  is  a  man  who,  with  the 

ii.  I  J  take  up  and  join  the  broken  ends,  can 

%'\.  Among  the  distinct  separate  machines 

u  .  r,  and  lap  machine,  dniwinir  frame, 

■|..  iate  frame,  roving  frame,  throstle. 

if  II  ni  mule,  doubling?  frame,  and  mule 

doulilti-j  uf  tvMiicfN.  By  means  of  these  appliances  the  fol- 
jowinir  rcaultA  have  been  attained:  Within  eight  years,  fitnn 
naa  to  iHoo,  the  c^uantity  of  cotton  exported  from  the  U.  S. 
to  Uincaahire  had  increased  from  i^S.ooo  pounds  to  18,000,- 
000  fMHinds.  In  tSoi  Lancashire  took  84,000  bal«;  of  cotton 
fruin  the  U.  S.;  in  1876  she  took  2.075.000  bales;  and  whereaa 
In  the  former  year  only  14,000  bales  came  from  India,  in  1876 
from  that  country  came  7 75  000  bales,  be- 
«ides  a  gr^^t  increase  in  Brazilian  cotton,  and 
X&glaad  a  new  import  of  333.000  balea  from  Egypt, 
In  1805  1,000,000  pieces  of  calico  were  sold 
in  the  Blackburn  market  during  the  whole 
. .  and  that  was  confddered  a  very  large  sale.  In  1884,  ac« 
ting  to  Ellison's  "Annual  Review  of  the  Cotton  Trade," 
re  were  exported  4,4 1 7,000.000  yards  of  piece  goods,  besides 
.1  vast  quantity  produced  for  home  consumption.  In  187s. 
in  place  01  the  Httle  cottages  with  their  hand-looms  of  a  century 
before.  Lancashire  contained  3,655  cotton  factories  with 
37.5*5,773  Bpinning-spindles  and  463,118  power-looms;  and 
•he  producca  yam  and  piece  goods  to  the  weight  of  1,08$.- 
890,000  pounds,  and  of  the  value  of  jC95 .44  7.000.  See,  too,  how 
through  the  use  of  machinery  the  cost  of  production  has  been 
lowered.  In  1790  the  price  of  spinning  the  yam  known  tech- 
nically as  No.  100  was  4s.  per  pound;  m  i8a6  it  had  been  re- 
dticed  to  6jr<i«  The  sale  price  of  yam  Ko.  100  in  17 86  was 
i|8j  ,  in  IT9J  it  was  reduced  to  155.  id,;  in  1803  to  8s,  4^^.;  in 
rll76  to  SI,  6d^.  The  decreased  cost  in  each  case  followed  on 
economy  in  production,  itself  dependent  on  increased  differ- 
entiation in  machinery:  that  in  turn  involving  lan^r  and 
Urger  oipital;  and  that  again  nece^itating  aggregation  and 
the  cnishtng  out  of  small  concerns  which  could  not  command 
machinery  or  sell  at  a  profit  in  competition  wnth  it. 

And  this  process  is  by  no  means  an  ended  one. 
Mr.  Carroll  D.  Wright,  in  his  ** Industrial  Evolu- 
tion of  the  U,  S.,"  chap,  xxvti.,  gives  some  in- 
gtances  of  recent  improvements  in  machinery: 

One  of  the  latest  sextuple  stereotype  perfecting  presses 
manufactured  by  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  has  an  aggre- 
gate running  capacity  of  71.000  ei*' 
that  is  to  say.  one  of  these  T'erfected 
man  and  four  skilled  laborers,  wil 

(n\  \  ;  ■  '-  nnd  count  (with  supplement  inserted  if  desired) 
7  i  age  papen  in  one  hour.     To  do  the  prcsswork 

a)'  lumper  of  papers  would  take,  on  the  old  plan,  a 

ninii  uii'i  ui  boy,  working  ten  hours  per  day,  100  days. 
F*y  the  uj»e  of  Gootiycar's  sewing-machine  for  turned  shoes 
one  man  will  vew  aco  pairs  in  one  day.  It  would  require 
eight  men,  working  by  hand,  to  sew  the  same  number  in  the 
samo  lime.  By  the  use  of  a  bed -shaver  or  trimmer  one  man 
wdl  trim  300  fiaini  of  shoes  a  day,  while  formerly  three  men 
would  have  been  required  to  do  the  same  work,  and  with  the 
M«'Kjiy  machine  one  operator  will  handle  300  pairs  of  shoes 
In  one  day,  while  without  the  machine  he  could  handle  but 
five  paim  m  the  same  time.  So,  in  nailing  on  heels,  one  man. 
with  thw  aid  of  machinery,  can  heel  300  pairs  of  shoes  per  day. 
In  th«  4a  v«  of  the  single- spin  die  hand- wheel,  one  spinner, 

»M'  I '  '   lix  hours  continuously,  could  spin  five  hanks  of 

hi  I.  At  the  present  time,  with  one  pair  of  sclf- 

fli  I  .'jnninfiit  machines,  having  3p,t74  spindles,  one 

■iu  '  i-  vi-istance  of  two  small  boys,  can  produce 

fti  ii  twist  in  the  same  time.  .  .  .  Even  in 

pi  I  i  weaver  formtjrly  tended  but  one  loom. 

h  "I  tttmds  all  the  way  from  two  to  ten  looms. 

Mi  e  grade  of  gools.     In  a  large  establishment  in 

fi  I «.  improved  machinery,  even  within  ten  year?;, 

\^,i  t!rir  labor  50  per  cent  in  the  production  of 

IKoods.     In  weaving  in  the  olden  time,  in 
\n  < .  U<U  hand-loom  weaver  wove  from  forty- 

f  '  '    *  »f  common  shirting  per  week.     Now 

H  "A'cr-looms  in  a  cotton  factory,  will 

in  I  jA-er  in  a  mngle  week;  and  a  very  re- 

fs40  KIM  HI  I  wi  I  «...  .-PUK-.c  it  weaver  to  double  this  product. 

In  Mmiiy  linen  nf  manufactures  new  machinerv 
llili  III  \m  jHll  in  tvery  few  years  to  keep  up  with 


gate  running  capacity  of  71.000  eight^page  papers  per  hour; 
that  is  to  say.  one  of  these  T'erfected  prwses.  run  by  one  press- 
man and  four  skilled  laborers,  will    print,  cut   at  the  top. 


the  cx>mpetition.     Steamers   ten   years 
usually  worthless  for  fast  voyagies* 

In  his  *•  Recent  Economic  Cnanges/'  chap,  i,] 
Mr.  D.  A,  WeUs  says: 

The  power  capable  of  being  exerted  by  the  i 
of  the  world  in  existence  and  working  In  the  irear  1S87  te 
been  estimated  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  at  Beriui  ti 
equivalent  to  that  of  200,000,000  horses,  represecting  appro*- 
imately  1,000,000,000  men;  or  at  least  three  times  the  woA- 
tng  population  of  the  earth,  whose  total  number  of  iaiafei^ 
tants  is  probably  about  1,460.000,000.     The  appQcatioo  Mai 
use  of  steam  alone  up  to  date  (1889)  has  accordingly  njjn 
than  trebled  man's  working- power,  and  by  enabling  Hrr  - 
economize  his  physical  strength  has  given  him  greater  ]t---. 
comfort,  and  abundance,  and  also  ^rcAter  opporiUT  : 
that  mental  training  which  is  essential  to  a  hi^ber  > 
merit.     And  yet  it  is  certain  that  four  fiftha  of  ih«f     :i 
engines  now  working  in  the  world  have  been  oooatroctea  car- 
ing the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  or  since  18^5. 

But  the  present  steam-engine  will  probably  U 
discarded.  Many  believe  that  the  use  of  elec- 
tricity as  a  motor  power  will  still  more  revolu- 
tionize industry.  (See  Electricity.  For  ftu- 
ther  illustrations  of  the  productive  power  d 
machinery,  see  Productivity.) 

II.  Social  Rbsults 

In  his  '"Political  Economy,"  Book  IV.  chap" 
vi,,  John  Stuart  Mill  wrote  hi,s  oft-quoted  words; 
*' Hitherto  it  is  questionable  if  all  the  mechanical 
inventions  yet  made  have  lengthened  the  day's 
toil  of  any  human  being.'*  This  is  considered  by 
many  an  exaggeration.  If  hours  of  labor  were  ai 
first  lengthened  by  the  introduction  of  machincTT 
they  are  to-day  steadily  being  lessened.  (S^ 
Eight-Hour  Movembnt.)  If  machinery  hu 
developed  the  factory  system »  that  to-day  is  F^ 
no  means  what  it  was.  The  most  evil  results | 
machinery  are  thus  temporary,  its  good 
permanent.  Realizing  what  tnachinery  me 
m  the  way  of  cheapened  production  and  how  i 
makes  it  possible  that  wage-earners  should  own  1 
hundred  commodities  that  the  wealthy  could  m* 
have  a  hundred  years  ago,  most  economists  be- 
lieve that  machinery  has  been  to  the  vast  benefit 
of  working  men  as  of  all  classes.  There  are, 
however,  two  sides  to  this.  The  most  serious 
discussion  has  been  on  the  question  of  how  far 
machinery  has  permanently  displaced  labor. 
Writers  like  Mr.  Carroll  D.  Wright  claim  that 
if  machinery  has  displaced  labor  in  one  direction 
it  has  created  more  employment  for  them  in 
others.  Mr.  Wright  shows»  e.g.,  in  his  **  Industrial 
Evolution  of  the  TJ,  S.,'*  chap,  xxviii.,  that  the 
average  per  capita  consumption  of  cotton  in  this 
country  was  5.9  pounds  in  1830,  13,91  poimds  m 
1880,  and  10  pounds  in  1890,  which  ngures,  he 
saySt  "clearly  and  positively  indicate  that  the 
labor  necessary  for  such  consumption  has  been 
kept  up  to  the  standard*  if  not  beyond  the  stand- 
ard, of  the  olden  time— that  is,  as  to  the  number 
of  people  employed."  In  iron  he  says  the  in* 
crease  nas  been  as  great  proportionally:  105.64 
pounds  in  1870,  204.90  pounds  in  1880,  and 
383,38  pounds  in  18^0.  In  stc^l  it  was  46  pounds 
in  1880  and  144  in  1890.  Many  occupations 
have  been  created.  He  says  (we  abridge  his 
words) : 

If  we  could  examine  scientifically  the  number  of  creatad 
occupations,  the  claim  that  inventions  have  displaced  labor 
on  the  whole  would  be  conclusively  and  emphatically  refuted. 
In  telegraphy  thousands  and  thousands  of  people  are  i 
ployed  where  no  one  has  ever  been  displaced, 
plating,  a  modem  device,  has  not  only  added  wond< 
the  employed  list  by  its  direct  influence,  but  indi; 
the  intnxjuctioa  of  a  class  of  goods  which  can  be  ~' 
all  person^. 
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railroads  offer  another  grand  illustration  of  the  ex- 

1  of  labor.     It  now  requires  more  than  three  quarters 

of  a  million  of  people  to  operate  our  railroads, 

and  this  means  a  population  of  nearly  four 

mtw       millions,  or  one  sixteenth  of  the  whole  popu- 

'«rV        lation  of  the  cotmtry.     The  displacement  of 

•**        the   stage-coach   and   the   stage-drivec  was 

nothing  compared  to  the  expansion  of  labor 

which  the  railroad  s^fstems  of  the  cotmtry 

reated.     As  a  means  of  expansion  of  labor  the  sewing- 

le  is  a  striking  illustration.     It  has  displaced  no  one; 

ncreased  demand,  and  it  has  been  the  means  of  estab- 

great  workshops  to  supplv  the  thotisands  of  machines 

e  sold  throughout  the  world. 

expansion  of  values  as  the  result  of  the  influence  of 
lery  has  been  quite  as  marvelotis  as  in  any  other  direc- 
or  educated  labor,  supplemented  by  machinery,  has 
ped  small  quantities  oi  inexpensive  material  into  prod- 
:  great  value.  This  truth  is  illustrated  by  taking 
and  iron  ore  as  the  starting-point.  A  pound  of  cot- 
isting  at  the  time  this  calculation  was  made  but  13 
iias  been  developed  into  muslin  which  sold  in  the  mar- 
80  cents,  and  into  chintz  which  sold  for  $4.  Seventy- 
its'  worth  of  conmion  iron  ore  has  been  developed  into 
th  of  bar  iron,  or  into  $10  worth  of  horseshoes,  or  into 
rorth  of  table  knives,  or  into  $6,800  worth  c^  fine 
1,  or  into  $29,480  worth  of  shirt  buttons,  or  $300,000 
of  watch-springs,  or  $400,000  worth  of  hair-springs, 
e  same  quantity  of  common  iron  ore  can  be  made  into 

000  worth  of  pallet  arbors. 

illustrations  given,  both  of  the  expansion  of  labor  and 
)ansion  of  values,  are  sufficiently  suggestive  of  a  line  of 
nrhich.  carried  in  any  direction,  will  show  that  machin- 
:he  friend  and  not  the  enemy  of  man,  espedally  when 
considered  as  a  part  of  society  and  not  as  an  individual. 

.  Hobson,  however,  who  has  made  a  more 
te  analysis,  comes  to  less  pronounced  re- 
He  says  (as  above,  pp.  234,  235) : 

s  and  figures  seem  to  support  the  following  condu- 

hat  along  with  the  increased  application  of  machinery 
textile  and  other  staple  manujfactures  there  has  been 
«  industries  a  decrease  of  employment  relative  to  the 

1  of  the  working  population. 

hat  in  the  transport  industries  the  increase  of  em- 
snt  is  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  introduction  of  ma- 
f  into  the  several  branches  as  a  dominating  factor, 
hat  the  considerable  diminution  of  a^cuitural  em- 
snt  is  not  compensated  by  any  proportionate  increase 
lufacturing  employment,  but  that  the  displaced  agri- 
il  labor  finds  employment  in  such  branches  of  the  trans* 
nd  distributive  trade  as  are  less  subject  to  machin- 

&r,  therefore,  as  the  statistics  of  employments  present 
register  of  the  influence  of  machinery  upon  demand  for 
we  are  driven  to  conclude  that  the  net  influence  of 
machinery  is  to  diminish  employment  so  far 
as  those  industries  are  concerned  into  which 
IQ^  OH      machinery  directly  enters,  and  to  increase  the 

I  demand  in  those  industries  which  machinery 

Ojmaa  affects  but  slightly  or  indirectly.  If  this  is 
true  of  England,  which,  having  the  start  in 
the  development  of  the  factory  system,  has  to 
r  extent  than  any  other  country  specialized  in  the  arts 
ufacture.  it  is  probable  that  the  net  effect  of  machinery 
he  demand  for  labor  throughout  the  industrial  world 
m  to  throw  a  larger  proportion  of  the  population  into 
ies  where  machinery  does  not  directly  enter. 

chinery  has,  too,  Mr.  Hobson  argues,  a 
3r  effect  in  increasing  the  irregularity  of  em- 
lent.     He  says : 

le  it  is  the  interest  of  each  producer  of  machine-made 
to  give  regular  employment,  some  wider  industrial 
[>rapels  him  to  irregularity.  What  is  this  force?  It  is 
rolled  machinery.  In  the  several  units  of  machine 
tion,  the  individual  factories  or  mills,  we  have  ad- 
9  order  and  accurate  adjustment  of  parts;  in  the  aggre- 
:  machine  production  we  have  no  organization,  but  a 
of  haphazard  speculation.  "Industry  has  not  yet 
d  itself  to  the  changes  in  the  environment  produced  by 
lery."     That  is  all.  .  .  . 

n  production 'was  slower,  markets  narrower,  credit 
veloped.  there  was  less  danger  of  this  big  miscalcu- 
and  the  corrective  forces  of  industry  were  more 
y  effective.  But  modem  machinery  has  enormously 
led  the  size  of  markets,  the  scale  of  competition,  the 
ixity  of  demand,  and  production  is  no  longer  tor  a 
local,  present  demand,  but  for  a  large,  world,  future 
d.  Hence  machinery  is  the  direct  material  cause  of 
[Teat  fluctuations  which  bring,  as  their  most  evil  con- 
oe.  irregularity  of  wa^es  and  employment, 
r  Ua  d<K»  this  tend  to  ngfat  itself  ?    PrQf essor  Nicholson 


believes  that  time  will  compel  a  better  adjustment  between 
machinery  and  its  environment. 

"The  enormous  development  c^  steam  communication  and 
the  spread  of  the  telegraph  over  the  whole  ^lobe  have  caused 
modem  industry  to  develop  from  a  gigantic  starfish,  any  of 
whose  members  miffht  be  destroyed  without  affecting  the  rest, 
into  a  M-iya  ^ftor  which  is  convulsed  in  ajsony  by  a  slight  in- 
jury in  one  part.  A  depression  of  trade  is  now  felt  as  keenly 
in  America  and  even  in  our  colonies  as  it  is  here.  Still,  in  the 
process  of  time,  with  the  increase  of  organization  and  decrease 
of  unsotmd  speculation,  this  extension  of  the  market  must 
lead  to  greater  stability  of  prices;  but  at  present  the  disturb- 
ing forces^  often  outweigh  altogether  the  supposed  principal 
elements. 

The  organization  of  capital  under  the  pressure  of  these 
forces  is  doubtless  proceeding,  and  such  organization,  when 
it  has  proceeded  far  enough,  will  indisputably  lead  to  a  de- 
crease of  unsound  speculation.  But  these  steps  in  oivaniza- 
tion  have  been  taken  precisely  in  those  industries  which  em- 
ploy large  quantities  of  fixt  capital,  and  the  admitted  fact 
that  severe  fluctuations  still  take  place  in  these  industries  is 
proof  that  the  steadying  influences  of  such  organization  have 
not  yet  had  time  to  assert  themselves  to  much  purpose.  The 
competition  of  larger  and  larger  masses  of  organized  capital 
seems  to  induce  heavier  speculation  and  larger  fluctuations. 
Not  until  a  whole  species  ot  capital  is  organized  into  some  form 
or  degree  of  "  comoination  "  is  the  steadying  influence  0^  or- 
ganization able  to  predominate. 

But  there  is  also  another  force  which,  in  England,  at  any 
rate,  under  the  increased  application  ca  machinery,  malmi 
for  an  increase  rather  than  a  diminution  of  speculative  pro- 
duction. It  has  been  seen  that  the  prop<>rtion  of  workers  en- 
gaged in  producing  comforts  and  luxuries  is  growing,  while 
the  proportion  of  those  producinfi[  the  prime  necessaries  of  life 
is  declining.  How  far  the  operation  ol  the  law  of  diminishing 
returns  wUl  allow  this  tendency  to  proceed  we  cannot  here 
discuss.  But  statistics  show  that  this  is  the  present  tendency 
both  in  England  and  in  the  U.  S.  .  .  . 

So  long,  then,  as  a  community  grows  in  numbers,  so  long  as 
individuals  desire  to  satisfy  more  fully  their  present  wants 
and  continue  to  develop  new  wants,  forming  a  higher  or  more 
intricate  standard  of  consumption,  there  is  no  evidence  to 
justify  the  conclusion  that  machinery  has  the  effect  of  causing 
a  net  diminution  in  demand  for  labor,  tho  it  tends  to  diminish 
the  proportion  of  employment  in  the  '  manufacturing  "  indus- 
tries; but  there  is  strong  reason  to  believe  that  it  tends  to 
make  employment  more  unstable,  more  precarious  of  tenure, 
and  more  fluctuating  in  market  value. 

(See  also  Occupations;  Unemployment.) 

Less  discust  but  perhaps  more  important  is 
the  effect  of  machinery  upon  the  quality  of  labor. 
Some  believe  that  machinery  improves  labor, 
taking  it  out  of  tenements  and  rude  huts  into  fac- 
tories, which  are  now  usually  comparatively  hy- 
gienic (for  proof,  see  article  Sweating,  where  it  is 
shown  how  terrible  are  the  conditions  in  trades 
not  using  machinery).  Others  argue,  too,  that 
machinery  replaces  muscular  latfor  by  higher 
forms  of  labor.  Professor  Marshall  inclines  to  this 
view  ("Principles  of  Economics,"  2d  ed..  pp.  314, 
322).  Others  dwell  upon  the  educative  effect 
of  machinery,  teaching  inventiveness,  love  of 
order,  cooperation,  etc.  But  there  is  another 
side  to  the  question.  Says  Mr.  Hobson  (as 
above,  chap,  ix.) : 

As  regards  those  workers  who  pass  from  ordinary  manual 
work  to  the  tending  of  machinery,  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
evidence  to  show  that,  in  the  typical  machine  industries, 
their  new  work  taxes  their  physical  vigor  quite  as  severely  as 
the  old  work.  Prof.  Shield  Nicholson  quotes  the  followinjg 
striking  statement  from  the  Cotton  Factory  Tim€s:  "It  is 
quite  a  common  occurrence  to  hear  young  men  who  are  on 
the  best  side  of  thirty  years  of  age  declare  they  are  so  worked 
up  with  the  long  mtUes,  coarse  counts,  quick  speeds,  and  in- 
ferior material,  that  they  are  fit  for  nothing  at  night,  only 
going  to  bed  and  taking  as  much  rest  as  circumstances  will 
allow.  There  are  few  people  who  will  credit  such  statements; 
nevertheless  they  are  true,  and  can  be  verified  any  dav  in  the 
great  majority  <k  the  mills  in  the  spinning  districts.' 

Schtdse-Gaevemitz  shows  that  the  tendency  in  modem 
cotton-spinning  and  weaving,  especially  in  England,  has  been 
both  to  increase  the  number  of  spindles  and  looms  which  an 
operative  is  called  upon  to  tend,  and  to  increase  the  speed  of 
spinning.  "  A  worker  tends  to-day  more  than  twice  or  nearly 
tnree  times  as  much  machinery  as  his  father  did;  the  number 
of  machines  in  use  has  increased  more  than  fivefold  since  that 
time,  while  the  workeri  have  not  quite  doubled  their  num- 
bers. *  With  regard  to  speed, "  since  the  beginning  of  the  sev- 
enties the  speed  c^  the  spinning-machines  alone  has  increased 
about  IS  percent"  ("l5erGro8sbetrieb,"pp.  iao-iS7).  .  .  . 
**  There  19  a  temptation,"  as  Mr,  Cunningham  says,  '^  to  treat 


the  machine  as  the  mun  element  in  producticm,  and  to  make 
it  the  measure  of  what  a  man  ou^ht  to  do^  instead  of  regarding 
the  Koan  as  the  first  consideration,  and  the  machine  as  the 
instrument  which  helps  him;  the  machine  may  be  made  the 
primary  consideration,  and  the  man  mav  be  treated  as  a 
mere  slave  who  tends  it"  ("Uses  and  Aduscs  of  Money/' 
p.  m).  .  .  . 

The  factory  is  organixed  with  military  predaion,  the  in- 
dividuars  work  is  definitely  fixt  for  him;  he  has  nothing  to 
say  as  to  the  plan  of  his  work  or  its  final  completion  or  its 
ultimate  use,  "The  constant  employment  on  one  sixty- 
fourth  part  of  a  shoe  not  only  ofTcrs  no  encouragement  to 
mental  activity,  but  duJls  by  it5  monotony  the  brains  of  the 
employee  to  such  an  eirtent  that  the  power  to  think  and 
T«ason  is  almost  lost "("  Contemporary  Review."  1889,  p,  392). 
Dr.  Ariidfic  expresses  a  decided  opinion:  "Generally  speak- 
ing, it  may  be  asserted  of  machinery  that  it  calls  for  little  or 
no  brain  exertion  on  the  fiart  of  those  connected  with  its 
operations;  it  arouses  no  interest^  and  has  nothing  in  it  to 
(quicken  or  brighten  the  intelligence,  tho  it  may  sharpen  the 
sight  and  stimulate  muscular  activity  in  some  one  limited 
direction"  C  Dii^eases  of  Occupations,  *  pp.  as.  36), 

A  li>romotive  superintendent  of  a  railway  was  recently 
questioned    as    to    the    quality    of    engine-driving.     "After 
twenty  years'    experience    he   declared  em- 
phatically   that    the    very    best    enginedri- 
EffdOt  on      ^'^"  yvens  tho«w  who  were  most  mechanical 
j«  .  and   unintelligent  in  their  work,  who  cared 

l«JlftrMi;er     i^^^^  about  the   internal   mechanism   of  the 
engine."     Yet  engine-driving  is  far  less  me- 
chanical and  monotonous  than  ordinary  tend- 
ing of  machinery. 

Mr.  Ilobson  concludes: 

The  net  induence  of  machinery  upon  the  quality  of  labor, 
then,  is  found  to  differ  widely  according  to  the  relation  which 
Bubsif^ts  between  the  worker  and  the  machine.  Its  educa- 
tive influence,  intellectual  and  moral,  upon  those  concerned 
with  the  invention,  management,  and  direction  of  machine 
indifstry,  and  upon  all  whose  work  is  about  machinery,  but 
who  are  not  detailed  machine- tender*,  is  of  a  distinctly  ele- 
vating character.  Its  efTect.  however,  upon  machine- tenders 
in  cases  where,  by  the  duration  of  the  working-day  or  the  in- 
tensity of  the  physical  efTort,  it  exhausts  the  productive 
energy  of  the  worker,  is  to  depress  vitality  and  lower  him  in 
the  scale  of  humanity  by  an  excessive  habit  of  conformity  to 
the  automatic  movements  of  a  non-human  motor.  This 
human  injury  is  not  adequately  compensated  by  the  educa- 
tion in  routine  and  regularity  which  it  confers,  or  by  the  slight 
understanding  of  the  large  coofjcrativc  purposes  and  methods 
of  machine  industry  which  his  position  enables  him  to  acquire. 

Machinery  is,  too,  the  creator  of  the  factory 
system  and  the  jfactorj^  town.  It  is  tliis,  perhaps, 
which  makes  it  most  unpopular  with  the  worker. 
Says  Mr.  Robert  BlatcMord  ("Merrie  England," 
chap,  iii.): 

My  r^,sons  for  attacking  the  factory  system  are: 

X.  Because  it  is  ugly,  disagreeable,  and  mechanical. 

s.  fiecause  it  is  injurious  to  public  health. 

J.  Because  it  is  iinnoc^sary, 

4.   liecause  it  is  a  danger  to  the  national  existence. 

The  Manchester  school  will  tell  you  that  the  destiny  of  this 
country  is  to  become  '*the  workshop  of  the  world.'] 

I  nay  that  is  not  true;  and  that  it  would  be  a  thing  to  de- 
plore if  it  were  true.  "The  idea  that  this  country  is  to  be  the 
workshop  of  the  world"  is  a  wilder  dream  than  any  that 
the  wildcHt  Socialist  ever  cherished.  But  if  this  cQuntr>'  did 
twcatne  the  "workshop  of  the  worid,"  it  would  at  the  same 
ttmo  h««comc  the  most  horrible  and  the  most  miserable 
ry  the  world  has  ever  known, 
t  UH  be  practical  and  look  at  the  facts. 
„  _  r  ii,  u '  \o  the  Question  of  beauty  and  pleasantness.  You 
Iri  ">ry  dlistricts  of  Lancashire.     I  ask  you  is  it  not 

If  /  are  ugly  and  dirty  and  smoky  and  disagree- 

ftl  I  ire  the  busy  towns  of  Lancashire,  of  StalTord- 

«hiit ,  ul  Durham,  and  of  South  Wales,  with  the  country 
InwnM  (jf  Surrey.  Suffolk,  and  Hants.  .  ,  . 

I  know  that  the  Manchester  school  will  tell  you  that  this  is 
mere  "sentiment/'  But  compare  their  actions  with  their 
words.  .  .  . 

To  make  wealth  for  themselves  they  destroy  the  beauty 
and  the  health  of  your  dwelling-places,  and  then  they  sit  in 
their  Guburban  villas,  or  on  the  hills  and  terraces  of  the  lovely 
southern  countries,  and  sneer  at  the  "' sen ti mentality"  of  the 
men  who  ask  you  to  cherish  beauty  and  to  prize  health. 

Or  they  point  out  to  you  the  value  of  the  "wages"  which 
the  factory  s>'^tem  brings  you,  reminding  you  that  you  have 
carpets  on  your  floors,  and  pianoe  in  your  parlors^  and  a 
v%'eek's  holiday  at  Blackpool  once  a  year. 

But  how  much  health  or  pleastire  can  you  get  out  of  a 
cheap  and  ^'ulgar  carpet?  And  what  is  the  use  of  a  piano  if 
you  liave  neither  leisure  nor  means  to  learn  to  play  it?  And 
why  should  you  pri»B  that  one  week  in  the  crowded,  noisy 
watering-place,  if  health  and  freah  air  and  the  great  »dt  sea 
mn  mere  sentimental  follies  ? 


Some  writers,  like  John  Ruskin,  imply  *  tf  itxf 
do  not  state,  that  there  is  no  right  use  of  machin- 
ery. .They  say  that  it  must  destroy  art  and  lik 
and  beaut V.  (See  Art.)  Ruskin  says  in  **Foii 
Clavigera*^: 

A  man  and  a  woman,  with  their  children  properly  tratsti 
are  able  easily  to  cultivate  as  much  ground  as  will  f«ed  thsK 
to  build  as  much  wall  and  roof  as  will  lodge  them,  aad  le 
spin  and  weave  as  much  cloth  as  will  c)othe  them.  Tbcyoi 
all  be  perfectly  happy  and  healthy  in  doing  this.  SupooBif 
that  they  invent  machinery  which  will  build,  plow,  chaik 
cook,  and  weave,  and  that  they  have  none  of  these  tltiiii 
any  more  to  do,  but  may  read,  or  cricket,  all  day  long,  1 1» 
lievc  myself  that  they  will  neither  be  so  good  nor  so  \m^ 
as  without  the  machines.  .  .  .  No  machin^^  wrill  incretietta 
possibilities  of  life.  They  only  increase  the  possibilitja  d 
idleness.  .  .  .  There  was  a  rocky  valley  between  Buitot 
and  BakewelL  once  upon  a  time,  divine  as  the  Vale  of  Teanpe; 
you  might  have  seen  the  gods  there  morning  and  evemtw— 
Apollo  and  all  the  sweet  muses  of  the  Light — walking  in  tut 
procession  on  the  lawns  of  it.  and  to  and  fro  among  the  pis- 
nacles  of  its  crags.  You  cared  neither  for  gods  nor  gm».  bat 
for  cash  {which  you  did  not  know  the  way  to  get) .  you  thoogtrt 
you  could  get  it  by  what  the  Tim*s  calls  "  Railroad  Enter* 
prise."  You  entcrprised  a  railroad  through  the  valley— yet 
blasted  its  rocks  away,  heaped  thousands  of  tons  of  shale  into 
its  lovely  stream.  The  valley  is  gone,  and  the  gods  with  il^ 
and  now.  every  fool  in  Buxton  can  be  at  BakeweU  t&  haU  tat 
hour,  and  every  fool  in  Bakewell  at  Buxton;  which  you  Oaai 
a  lucrative  process  of  exchange. 

Wiser,  however,  seems  the  position  of  tbcw 
who  believe  that  machinery  should  be 
used,  but  used  to  increase  the  simplicity  of 
not  its  complexity.  Mr.  Blatchford,  whom  «« 
have  quoted  above  as  opposed  to  the  factoiT 
system,  would  make  English  life  more  agricttt 
tural  and  less  manufacturing,  but  he  would  have 
machines  do  even  nnore  than  the}'-  do  to-day,  only 
as  the  servant  of  the  whole  commtuiity,  not  as  the 
property  of  capitalists  for  whom  wage-worken 
slave,     lie  says: 

I  propose  to  make  our  material  Jives  simple;  to  spend  u 
little  time  and  labor  as  possible  upon  the  production  of  food, 
clothing,  houses,  and  fuel,  in  order  that  we  may  have  moit 
leisure.  And  I  propose  to  employ  tliat  leisure  in  the  enjoy- 
tncnt  of  life  and  the  acquirement  of  knowledge.  .  .  .  Let  ta 
BO  back  to  our  Manchester  street  of  100  working-class  tun- 
dies.  Suppose,  instead  of  keeping  up  the  wasteful  system  I 
described,  we  abolish  all  those  miserable  and  imperfect 
drying  -  grounds,  wringing- machines,  wash- ldtchens>  mdA 
kitchen-ranges,  and  arrange  the  street  on  communaJ  linea 

We  set  up  one  laundry,  with  a]l  the  best  machinery:  wetit 
up  one  big  drying-field;  we  set  up  one  great  kitchen,  oai 
general  dining- halT,  and  one  pleasant  tea-garden.  Then  «e 
buy  all  the  provisions  and  other  things  in  large  quantities 
and  we  appoint  certain  wives  as  cooks  and  laundresses,  or.M 
is  the  case  with  many  military  duties,  we  let  the  wives  tals 
the  duties  in  turn.   .  *  . 

So  with  the  housework  when  we  had  simple  bouses  aod 
furniture.  Imagine  the  difference  between  the  cleaning  of 
all  the  knives  by  a  raoid  knife  machine  turned  by  an  en^ne, 
and  the  drudgery  of  100  wives  scrubbing  at  100  clustfT 
knife-boards. 

Says  another  socialistic  writer: 

Atjnrstnt  machintr^  competes  against  man.  Under  pnper 
ctmdiiums  machinery  wiU  serve  man.  There  is  no  doubt  at  all 
that  this  is  the  future  of  machinery;  and  just  as  trees  btdw 
while  the  country  gentleman  is  asleep,  so  while  humanitr 
will  be  amusing  itself,  or  enjoying  cultivatdl  leisure — which, 
and  not  labor,  is  the  aim  of  man — or  making  bcautifxil  thingi, 
or  reading  beautiful  things,  or  simply  contemplating  the 
world  with  admiration  and  delight,  machinerv'  v\  I!  t-c  doian 
all   the  necessary  and  unpleasant  work.     The  it 

civilization  retiuires  slaves.  The  Greeks  wcr. 
there.  Unless  there  are  slaves  to  do  the  ugly 
interesting  work,  culture  and  contemplation  1  -  t 

impossible.     Human    .slavery   is   wrong,    inse^  r 

moralizing.     On  mechanical  slavery,  on  the  :il  c 

rnachine.  the  future  of  the  world  depends.  ...  A  great  deil 
of  nonsense  is  being  written  and  talked  nowadays  about  the 
dignity  of  manual  labor  There  is  nothing  neccosarily  dig- 
nified about  manual  labor  at  all,  and  most  of  it  is  abstuutiiy 
degrading.  It  is  mentally  and  morally  injurious  to  maa  to 
do  anything  in  which  he  does  not  lind  pleasure,  and  many 
forms  of  labor  are  quite  pleasureless  activities,  and  should  bis 
regarded  as  such.     To  sweep  a  slushy  crossing  for  eight  boun 
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ay  when  the  east  wind  is  blowing  is  a  disgusting  occu- 
To  sweep  it  with  mentid,  moral,  or  physical  dignity 
to  me  to  be  impossible.  To  sweep  it  with  jov  would 
Milling.  Man  is  made  for  something  better  than  dis- 
S  dirt.  All  work  of  that  kind  should  be  done  by  a 
le. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  be  so.  Up  to  the  present 
as  been,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  slave  of  machinery, 
ere  is  something  tragic  in  the  fact  that  as  soon  as  man 
vented  a  machine  to  do  his  work  he  began  to  starve, 
lowever,  is,  of  course,  the  result  of  our  property  system 
IT  system  of  competition.  One  man  owns  a  machine 
does  the  work  of  500  men.  Five  htmdred  men  are,  in 
[uence,  thrown  out  of  employment,  and,  having  no 
JO  do,  become  hungry  and  take  to  thieving.  The  one 
ecures  the  produce  of  the  machine  and  keeps  it.  and 
K)  times  as  much  as  he  should  have,  and  probably, 
is  of  much  more  importance,  a  great  deal  more  than  he 
wants.  Were  that  machine  the  property  of  all,  every 
nild  benefit  by  it.  It  would  be  an  immense  advantage 
community.  All  unintellectual  labor ;  all  monotonous 
bor;  all  labor  that  deals  with  dreadful  things,  and  in- 

tmpleasant  conditions,  must  be  done  bv  machinery, 
lery  must  work  for  us  in  coal-mines,  and  do  all  sanitary 
s,  and  be  the  stoker  of  steamers,  and  clean  the  streets, 
n  messages  on  wet  days,  and  do  anything  that  is  tediovis 
;res8ing. 


ii);  Charles  Allen's  The  Effect  of  the  Factory  System 
4);  Carroll  D.  Wright's  The  Industrial  Evolution  of  the 
I  (1901). 

lDDISON,  FRED:  Labor  member  British 
unent  for  Burnley;  bom  1856  at  Boston, 
»lnshire;  educated  in  a  Wesleyan  school  at 
learned  the  compositor's  trade;  was  the 
Birorkman  member  of  the  Hull  Corporation; 
was  elected  president  of  the  Traae- Union 
ress  in  1886.  Later  he  was  editor  of  The 
my  Review,  the  official  organ  of  the  Amal- 
ted  Society  of  Railway  Servants,  until  1897, 
vas  offered  a  position  in  the  Labor  Depart- 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  1902.  He  sat  for 
iment  for  the  Brightside  division  of  Sheffield 
1897  to  1900,  and  was  returned  for  Burnley 
>6  by  Labor  votes.  A ddress :  1 2 ,  Acris  Street, 
iswdrth,  London,  S.  W.,  England. 

lGNA  CHARTA  ("Great  Charter"):  An 
iment  signed  at  Runnymede,  June  15,  12 15, 
ing  John  of  England,  forced  thereto  by  the 
Ls  of  the  kingdom,  led  by  Stephen  Lan|^n, 
bishop  of  Canterbury.  Besides  restraming 
in  royal  prerogatives  that  had  been  abused, 
ntroducing  various  improvements  into  the 
it  provided  for  the  protection  of  every  free- 
from  loss  of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  except 
le  judgment  of  his  peers  or  the  law  of  the 
while  the  king  was  compelled  to  say,  **We 
ell  to  no  man;  we  will  not  deny  or  delay  to 
nan  right  or  justice."  Magna  Charta  was 
)undation  of  English  liberties,  and  its  chief 
ctive  provisions  have  been  incorporated  in 
k>nstitution  of  the  United  States  and  the 
ate  states.     (See  Jury.) 

.HATM,  ERNEST  A.  J.:  Professor  at  the 
5rsity  of  Li^ge;  bom  1865  in  Momiquies, 
iut,  Belgium;  educated  at  University  of 
;  took  all  his  degrees  to  the  faculty  of  law 
,  Doctor  of  Law,  Doctor  of  Political  Science, 
al  Doctor  in  Public  Law  and  Political 
ce;  wa?  the  preferred  pupil  of  the  Belgian 
mist,  Emile  ae  Laveleye ;  studied  two  years 
d:  in  Berlin,  where  he  met  Schmoller  and 
ler;  in  Vienna,  in  Paris,  and  in  England. 
hn  is  one  of  the  founders  of  the  International 
iation  for  the  Legal  Protection  of  Working 

ifessor  Mahaim  believes  in  the  "Socialism 


of  the  Chair,"  being  largel^r  for  the  interference  of 
the  State  in  social  questions  without  adopting, 
however,  the  coUectivist  views.  He  is  autnor  of 
"Etudes  sur  T Association  professionelle,"  "La 
politique  Commercial  de  la  Belgique,"  "Enqufite 
sur  la  situation  hygienique  des  habitations 
ouvriers  a  Lidge  et  dans  les  communes  subur- 
baines,"  "  Enqufite  sur  la  situation  hygienique 
des  habitations  ouvriers  dans  les  communes,  An- 
gleur,  Grivegnee,  Bressoux,  et  Inpille."  Has  also 
written  numerous  papers  on  housing  questions, 
etc.,  for  the  great  periodicals  and  reviews  of 
London,  Paris,  Berlm,  and  Brussels.  Address: 
9  Avenue  du  H6tre,  Comte,  Sclessin,  Belgium. 

MAILLY,  WILLIAM :  Member  of  National  Ex- 
ecutive Committee,  Socialist  Party ;  bom  in  Pitts- 
burg, Pa.,  1 871;  spent  boyhood  m  Scotland  and 
England ;  left  school  at  the  age  of  twelve ;  worked 
as  errand  boy  and  clerk  tmtil  return  to  United 
States  in  1889.  Worked  in  mines  and  at  other 
manual  labor  in  Illinois  and  Alabama,  and  at 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  as  bookkeeper.  First  active  in 
labor  movement  in  United  Mine  Workers*  Union 
in  Alabama,  1893.  Since  then  has  continuously 
done  journalistic  work  both  for  labor  and  social- 
istic party ;  has  acted  as  organizer  both  for  unions 
and  Socialist  Party;  was  state  secretary  of  Massa- 
chusetts Socialist  Party  in  1902  and  national  sec- 
retary of  the  party  1903-4.  Mr.  Mailly  believes 
in  a  social  revolution  to  be  brought  about  by 
organization  of  working  class  into  the  Socialist 
Party;  he  believes  that  the  political  and  economic 
organizations  should  be  kept  separate  and  dis- 
tinct, but  should  work  together  to  resist  all  en- 
croachments of  the  capitalist  class  upon  the  liber- 
ties of  the  workers,  whether  in  the  political  or 
economic  field ;  labor-unions  at  present  perform  a 
useful  function,  tho  largely  negative  in  results; 
but  the  Socialist  Party  has  the  greater  function  of 
achieving  the  ultimate  emancipation  of  labor 
from  the  capitalist  class  ownership  and  capitalist 
class  rule.  Since  Feb..  1905,  he  nas  been  one  of 
the  publishers  of  The  Socialist.  Address:  239 
East  84th  Street,  New  York. 

MAINE,  SIR  HENRY  JAMES  SUMNER,  LL.D. : 

Professor  of  international  law;  bom  in  England, 
1822;  educated  at  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge; 
was  afterward  a  tutor  in  Trinity  College.  In 
1847  he  was  appointed  regius  professor  of  civil 
law  in  the  university,  but  resigned  in  18^4  to 
become  reader  on  jurisprudence  at  the  Middle 
Temple.  From  1862-69  he  resided  in  India  as 
law  member  of  the  supreme  government.  On 
returning  to  England  he  was  elected  professor  of 
jurisprudence  at  Oxford;  next  year  was  made  a 
member  of  the  council  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  India,  and  was  knighted.  In  1875  he  pub- 
lished as  a  pamphlet  a  lecture  delivered  at  Cam- 
bridge on  The  Effects  of  Observation  of  India 
on  Modem  European  Thought."  In  1877  he  was 
elected  master  of  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge;  in 
1887  professor  of  international  law.  He  died  at 
Cannes  in  1888.  Among  his  numerous  works  are 
"Roman  Law  and  Leg^  Education";  "Ancient 
Law  " ;  "  Village  Communities  " ;  "  Lectures  on  the 
Early  History  of  Institutions";  "Early  Law  and 
Custom";  "Popular  Government";  "Interna- 
tional Law." 

MAINE  LAW,  THE :  Maine  was  the  first  of  the 
United  States  to  pass  a  vigorous  prohibitory  act. 
It  was  first  outlined  by  General  James  Appleton, 
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but  perhaps  owes  most  to  Neal  Dow  (q,  v.),  A 
cnide  prohibitory  law  was  passed  in  1846,  but  in 
June,  4851,  the  law  that  has  since  been  known  as 
the  Maine  Law  was  enacted.     (See  Prohibition.) 

MALONp  BENOIT:  French  Socialist;  bom  near 
St.  Etienne,  1841;  worked  first  as  a  day-laborer, 
later  as  a  dyer.  In  1868  he  joined  the  Inter- 
national, and  Tvas  imprisoned  for  three  months. 
On  being  released  he  was  made  one  of  the  so- 
ciety's organizers,  and  secretary  of  a  coopera- 
tive store  founded  by  himself  at  Futeaux.  He 
later  joined  the  editorial  staff  of  The  Marseillaise. 
In  1870  he  was  again  imprisoned  for  a  vear. 
Released  by  the  revolutionaries  (Se]>t.  4th^,  he 
was  thenceforth  a  firm  opponent  of  the  govern- 
ment. In  187 1  he  was  elected  member  of  the 
National  Assembly,  but  soon  left  and  joined  the 
Paris  Commune,  On  its  overthrow  he  escaped 
to  Switzerland,  where  he  began  publishing  a  jour- 
nal. La  Rei^ancke,  which,  in  1872,  was  supprest 
by  the  government.  In  Switzerland  Malon  joined 
Bakursin's  Alliance,  and  fought  zealously  against 
the  London  Council  of  the  International,  Leav- 
ing Switzerland  he  traveled  through  Italy,  and 
at  the  close  of  the  *' seventies"  settled  in  Lugano, 
where  he  published  a  weekly,  Le  Socuiiisme  Pro- 

fressif,  which,  however,  existed  only  a  short  time, 
n  1879  he  went  to  Zurich,  and  in  1880,  on  being 
ETanted  an  amnesty^  returned  to  Paris.  At  first 
he  inclined  toward  Marxism;  but  later,  w^hen 
he  had  commenced  publishing  the  Emancipation 
at  Lyon,  he  was  won  by  Brousse  and  became  a 
strenuous  opponent  of  Guesde  and  Laf argue. 
From  about  1885  until  his  death  in  1893,  Malon 
edited  the  Revue  Sociatiste.  His  main  works 
are:  '^L'lntemationale,  son  Histoire  et  ses  Princi- 
pes "  (1S72);  **E xpos^  des  E coles  Socialistes 
Francaises"  (187a);  "11  Socialismo,  suo  Passato, 
suo  Presente  e  suo  A\'yenire"  (1875);  '*  Histoire 
Critique  de  rEconomie  Politique  (1876);  "Le 
Nouveau  Parti*'  (1881);  **Le  Parti  Ouvrier  en 
France"  (1882);  "Histoire  du  Socialisme  et  des 
Prol^taires*'  (5  vols.,  1881-84);  "Le  Socialisme 
R^formiste"  (1885);  "La  Morale  Sociale''  (1887); 
"Le  Socialisme  Integral "(1890-91). 

MALTHUS,  THOMAS  ROBERT  (see  Malthu- 
sianism):  English  sociological  writer;  bom  Al- 
bury,  Surrey,  England,  1766;  was  graduated  with 
honors  at  Jesus  College.  Cambridge,  in  17 88,  and 
in  1797  became  a  fellow  of  the  college.  He  en* 
tered  holy  orders  and  divided  his  time  between 
the  university  and  a  small  parish  in  Surrey.  In 
1798  published  the  first  edition  of  his  great  work 
under  the  title  "An  Essay  on  the  Principle  of 
Population  as  it  Affects  the  Future  Improvement 
of  Society,  with  Remarks  on  the  Speculations  of 
Mr.  Godwin,  M.  Condorcet,  and  other  Writers." 
The  book  aroused  very  general  intere'^t  and  dis- 
cussion, and  Mr,  Malthus  went  abroaii  and  trav- 
eled in  Sweden,  Norway,  France,  and  portions  of 
Russia,  collecting  material  for  a  new  edition, 
which  appeared  in  1805,  and  was,  in  his  own 
words,  "a  ne%v  book."  He  had  found,  upon  in- 
vestigating the  subject*  that  "much  more  had 
been  done  '  upon  it  "than  he  had  been  aware  of." 
It  had  "been  treated  in  such  a  manner  by  some  of 
the  French  economists,  occasionally  by  Montes- 
quieu, and,  among  our  own  wrTters,  by  Dr, 
Franklin,  Sir  James  Steuart,  Mr.  Arthur  Voung, 
and  Mr.  Townsend,  as  to  create  a  natural  sur- 

Erize  that  it  had  not  excited  more  of  the  pub- 
c  attention."     "Much,  however,"  he  thought, 


"remained  yet  to  be  done.  The  comparisoB  be 
tween  the  increase  of  population  and  food  had  nut, 
perhaps,  been  stated  with  sufficient  force  aad 
precision,"  and  "few  inquiries  had  been  made  mlc 
the  various  modes"  by  which  the  lev^el"  betwEeii 
population  and  the  means  of  subsistence  *  e 
effected/'  The  first  desideratum  here  mentioMti 
— ^the  want,  namely,  of  an  accurate  statement  d 
the  relation  between  the  increase  of  popular 
and  food — Malthus  supposed  he  suppliea  by  the 
celebrated  proposition  that  "population  increases 
in  a  geometrical,  food  in  an  arithmetical,  ratio/' 

This  exact  mathematical  proposition,  howevef. 
he  introduced  but  incidentally,  and  omitted  m 
later  editions,  contenting  himself  with  the  genera! 
proposition  that  population,  unless  checked  b? 
war,  poverty,  etc.,  tended  to  increase  faster  thaii 
sustenance/  His  book  ran  through  various  «!B- 
tions,  the  last  of  which  during  his  lifetime  tp* 
peared  in  1826  and  bore  the  modified  title,  ** An 
Essay  on  the  Principles  of  Population,  or  a  View cf 
its  Past  and  Present  Effects  on  Human  Haptpines 
with  an  Inquiry  into  the  Future  Removal  or  Miti- 
gation of  the  EVils  which  It  Occasions." 

In  180^  Malthus  was  appointed  professor  of 
modem  history  and  political  economy  in  the  East 
India  Company's  College  at  Haileybtuy.  TOi 
situation  he  retained  till  his  death  in'1834. 

Besides  his  great  work,  Malthus  "wrote  "Obaer- 
vations  on  the  Effect  of  the  Com  Laws"  (1815) 
"An  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Progress  of 
Rent"  (1815) ;  "Principles  of  Political  Economt" 
(1820J;  and  "Definitions  in  Political  Economy" 
(1827).  His  views  on  rent  were  of  especial  im- 
portance, and  are  believed  by  some  to  be  the 
origin  of  the  famous  Ricardian  law  of  rent,  iSee 
RicARDo;  Political  Economy.)  The  *' Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica"  says  of  Malthus: 

Malthus  was  one  of  the  most  amiable,  candid,  and  cttltsfid 
of  men.  In  all  his  private  relations  he  wns  tiol  only  withaul 
reproach^  but  distintfuished  for  the  beauty  of  his  cbamctc 
He  bore  the  popular  abuse  and  mbrepresentation  with'X-t  t>* 
sliijhtest  murmur  or  Boume^  of  temper.  The  aim  of 
quiries  was  to  promote  the  happiness  of  manldnd,  whi: 
be  better  accomplished  by  |>omtinKOut  the  real  possibiliut. .: 
progress  than  by  indulginj;  in  vague  dreams  of  perfeciihiljtj 
apart  from  the  actual  facts  which  condition  human  Uife. 

The  only  checks  on  population  advocated  hy 
Malthus  are  the  moral  checks  of  abstinence  froci 
marriage  and  sexual  intercourse.  Other  checb 
like  war  come  in  as  merely  natural  checks. 

MALTHUSIANISM  (see  Malthus)  may  be  de- 
fined as  the  theory,  first  popularised,  tho  net 
first  taught,  by  Malthus,  tnat  poy^ulation  has  a 
tendency  to  multiply  faster  than  subsistence,  airi 
that  some  people  must  necessarily,  therefore,  fail 
to  have  food  unless  the  race  as  a  whole  adopts 
some  measures  to  prevent  the  natural  increase  of 
its  numbers.  This  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most 
contested  and  yet  most  important  questions  ifl 
social  science. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Kidd  says  (**  Social  Evolution/* 
chap,  viii.):  "Underneath  all  Socialist  ideals 
there  yawns  the  problem  of  ^pulation."  Indi- 
vidualism (q.  V.)  rests  one  of  its  main  ar^guments 
upon  Malthusianism. 

There  are  two  strongly  contested  views  or  sets 
of  views  upon  the  subject,  but  before  we  can  notice 
these  we  must  see  a  little  more  exactly  what  is 
meant  to*day  by  Malthusianism.  The  doctrine 
as  now  held  by  its  advocates  is  not  exact^*'  ♦^*' 
view  advocated  by  Malthus.  Malthus 
somewhat  modified  his  views  in  the  suc^.. 
editions    of    his    book.     (See    Malthus,)     He 
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;ted  from  the  later  editions  any  exact  mathe- 
ical  statement  of  the  relation  between  popu- 
*n  and  sustenance.  Secondly,  Malthus  and 
sarlier  Malthusians  based  their  theory  on  an 
rted  general  tendency  in  all  animate  creation 
icrease  beyond  the  nourishnient  prepared  for 
Ls  evidenced  in  the  ve§[etable  and  animal 
ds,  in  the  savage  and  semisavage  civilizations, 
even  in  civilized  communities, 
odem  Malthusianism,  as  illustrated,  for  ex- 
le,  in  Pres.  A.  T.  Hadley's  "Economies'* 
6,  pp.  41-51),  takes  a  more  scientific  form. 
It  carefullv  analyzes  the  difference 
between  the  birth-rate  and  death- 
rate  of  various  countries;  it  finds 
in  agriculture  a  law  of  diminishing 
ms  (q.  V.) ;  it  argues  that  the  pressure  of  jTKjpu- 
n  and  consequent  family  responsibility  has 
jly  produced  the  present  surplus  of  food  in 
ized  cotmtries,  so  that  the  removal  of  this 
jure  would  diminish  the  supply;  above  all  it 
lects  itself  with  the  evolutionary  principle  of 
lecessity  of  natural  selection  to  progress  (see 
lution),  and  contends  that  a  removal  of  the 
jure  of  population  would  mean  biological 
aeration. 

le  correctness  of  this  view  is  asserted  and 
id.  Most  individualists  and  some  Socialists 
[>t  the  theory  at  least  far  enough  to  admit 
there  is  a  tendency  for  population  to  out- 
sustenance.  The  individualists  usually  as- 
it  to  be  a  necessary  principle,  and  that  it 
ot  be  prevented  without  mterfering  with 
1  progress.  Says  President  Hadley  (as 
e,  p.  41):  "If  poverty  is  inevitable  and 
ly  represents  a  sacrifice  of  individuals  for 
ake  of  the  progress  of  the  race,  we  may  and 
;  view  witn  resignation  a  number  of  evils 
h  can  only  be  made  worse  by  attempting  to 
icate  them."  Socialist  Malthusians,  how- 
,  while  admitting  that  population  does  tend  to 
outstrip  sustenance,  argue  that  com- 
mfmUm  petition  is  not  the  only  path  to  proe^- 
ress,  and  that  there  may  and  should 
be  foimd  some  way  of  limiting  popu- 
n  to  the  means  of  sustenance.  They  urge 
not  enough  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
•gical  principle  of  progress  by  functional  adap- 
n  and  by  cooperation  of  organisms.  John 
rt  Mill,  accepting  the  Malthusian  doctrine, 
es  that  socialism  is  the  state  of  society  most 
rable  to  limiting  population  to  means  of  sus- 
ace.  He  says  (Political  Economy,"  Book 
:hap.  i.) : 
>ther  of  the  objections  to  communism  is  similar  to  that 


orudential  restraint  on  the  multiplication  of  mankind 
oe  at  an  end,  and  population  would  start  forward  at  a 
rhich  would  reduce  the  community  through  successive 
of  increasing  discomfort  to  actual  starvation.  There 
certainly  be  much  ground  for  this  apprehension  if  com- 
m  provided  no  motives  to  restraint  equivalent  to  those 
it  would  take  away.  But  communism  is  precisely  the 
3f  things  in  which  opinion  might  be  expected  to  declare 
with  greatest  intensity  against  this  kind  of  selfish  in- 
nmce.  Any  augmentation  of  numbers  which  dimin- 
the  comfort  or  increased  the  toil  of  the  mass  would  then 
(which  now  it  does  not)  immediate  and  unmistakable 
renience  to  every  individual  in  the  association;  incon- 
ftce  which  could  not  then  be  imputed  to  the  avarice  of 
yen  or  the  tmjust  privileges  c^  the  rich.  In  such 
a  circumstances  opinion  could  not  fail  to  reprobate,  and 
robation  did  not  suffice,  to  repress  by  penalties  of  some 
ption  this  or  any  other  culpable  self-indulgence  at  the 
te  of  the  community.  The  communistic  scheme,  in- 
of  being  peculiariy  open  to  the  objection  drawn  from 
r  of  overpopulation,  has  the  recommendation  of  tending 
Bipedal  degxee  to  the  prevention  of  that  evil. 


Many,  however,  deny  the  correctness  of  the 
Malthusian  theory.  Professor  Marshall  ("Eco- 
nomics of  Industry,"  p.  31)  says: 

Malthus's  statements  with  regard  to  the  misery  that  has 
existed  in  past  ages  have  been  confirmed  by  more  recent 
historians;  out  the  practical  conclusions  that  he  deduced 
from  them  are  more  liable  to  be  disputed.  For  he  could  not 
foresee  the  inventions  and  discoveries  which  were  just  about 
to  be  made  when  he  wrote.  He  could  not  foresee  how  the 
growth  of  steam  traffic  would  enable  England,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  import  food  from  countries  where  there  was  a  scanty 
population;  and,  on  the  other,  to  send  out  her  surplus  popu- 
lation to  cultivate  new  soils,  and  to  spread  the  energy  and 
genius  of  the  English  people  over  the  earth. 

Professor  S3rmes  says  ("Pohtical  Economy," 
pp.  10,  11): 

There  seems  no  sufficient  ground  for  the  assertion  tb^it 

population  tends  to  increase  more  rapidly  than  production. 

In  England  it  is  certain  that  production  has  increased  far 

more  rapidly  than  population  during  the  past 

^^  _^  century,   and   it   may   fairiy   be   questioned 

QIQaeCUm  whether  the  density  of  the  population  has  not 
been  one  of  the  causes  of  the  high  average 
productiveness  of  English  laborers.  These 
not  only  support  themselves,  but  produce  enough  to  support  a 
large  class  in  idle  luxury,  a  large  class  in  pauperism,  a  large 
class  who  live  by  crime,  and  many  classes  who  labor  with 
more  or  less  advantage  to  the  community,  but  not  at  work 
which  is  directly  productive  of  material  wealth.  The  idle 
rich  and  the  idle  poor,  clergymen,  schoolmasters,  actors, 
musicians,  thieves,  domestic  servants,  and  others,  have  to 
live  on  what  the  directly  productive  classes  produce;  and  tho 
in  all  communities  there  must  be  a  certain  proportion  cd  non- 
producers,  it  is  doubtful  whether  a  thinly  populated  country 
cotild  possibly  support  so  large  a  proportion  as  England  does 
at  the  present  day. 

On  the  whole,  then,  we  conclude  that  every  increase  of 
population  opens  up  opportunities  for  fresh  and  superior 
ways  of  applying  labor,  and  that  if  the  community  avails 
itself  of  these,  the  produce  of  its  labor  will,  in  most  cases,  be 
more  than  proportionately  increased. 

Many  seem  to  forget,  too,  the  enormously  in- 
creased power  of  providing  food  made  potent  by 
modem  science.  Says  Mr.  D.  A.  Wells  ("Recent 
Economic  Changes") : 

Forty  years  ago  a  deficient  harvest  in  any  one  of  the 
cotmtries  of  Euro()e  entailed  a  vast  amount  of  suflering  and 
starvation  on  their  population.  To-day  the  deficiency  of 
any  local  crop  of  wheat  is  comparatively  of  little  consequence, 
for  the  prices  of  cereals  in  every  country  readily  accessible  by 
railroad  and  steamships  are  now  regxilated  not  by  any  local 
conditions,  but  by  the  combined  production  and  consumption 
of  the  world;  and  the  day  of  famines  for  the  people  of  all  such 
cotmtries  has  passed  forever.  The  extent  to  which  all  local 
advantages  in  respect  to  the  supply  and  prices  of  food  have 
been  eqiialized  in  recent  years  through  the  railway  service  of 
the  United  States  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  a  full 
year's  requirement  of  meat  and  bread  for  an  adult  person  can 
now  be  moved  from  the  points  of  their  most  abundant  and 
cheapest  production,  1,000  miles,  for  a  cost  not  in  excess  of 
the  single  day's  wages  of  an  average  American  mechanic  or 
artisan. 

Great  improvements  have  been  made  during  the  last  ten 
or  twenty  years  in  the  breeding  of  live  stock  and  its  econom- 
ical management,  whereby  a  greatly  increased  product  of  ani- 
mal food  can  be  obtained  from  a  given  number  with  com- 
paratively little  increased  labor  or  expense.  In  the  matter  of 
dairy  produce,  recognized  authorities  in  England  estimate 
that  the  average  increase  in  the  yield  of  milk  per  cow  in  that 
country  has  been  at  least  40  gallons  per  annum  since  1878; 
and  this  for  the  3,500,000  cows  in  tnilk,  owned  by  British 
farmers,  "means  140,000,000  extra  gxdlons  of  milk  over  and 
above  what  the  same  animals  yielded  in  1878;  and  at  6d.  per 
gallon  would  amount  to  an  extra  return  of  no  less  than  ;^3,- 
500,000  for  the  United  Kingdom,  or  j£i  per  cow."  .  .  . 

Furthermore,  not  only  has  the  supply  of  food  increased, 
but  the  variety  of  food  available  to  tne  masses  has  become 
greater.     Nearly  all  tropical  fruits  that  will  bear  transporta- 
tion have  become  as  cheap  in  non-tropical  countries  as  the 
domestic  fruits  of  the  latter,  and  even  cheaper.  .  .  .  Thirty 
or  forty  years  ago  fish  in  its  most  acceptable  form — viz., 
fresh— was  only  available  to  consumers  living  in  close  prox- 
imity to  the  ocean;  but  now  fish  caught  on 
the  waters  of  the  North  Pacific,  and  trans- 
KaiTtlOlIB    ported  more  than  a, 000  miles,  are  daily  sup- 
TnarAAflA  of   pli^^  ^  ^^^  markets  of  the  Atlantic  slope  of 
i~7j^r^  'l    the  U.S.;  and  sea  products  of  the  coast  of  the 
food  SappiJ  latter,  transported  a. 000  miles,  are  regularly 
furnished  in  a  fresh  condition  to  British  mar- 
kets.    To  this  it  should  be  added  that  on  the 
very  possibility  of  propamtion  which  Malthus  says  applied 
to  the  animal  and  vegetable  worid.  the  supply  of  vegetable 
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and  animal  (including  fish)  focxl  can  be,  under  proper  care, 
Almost  indetinitdy  mul  it  plied.  What  can  be  done  is  shown 
in  part  in  Japan.  Recent  investigations  by  Professor  Rein. 
of  the  Univeraty  of  Bonn.  Gennany.  »how  'that  with  an 
area  about  the  same  as  the  sute  of  California  ( i  s  7.000  sq.  m.), 
and  with  only  erne  tenth  of  such  area  practically  available  for 
cultivation,  Japan  supports  a  (;»opulation  of  16,000,000  almost 
entirely  from  her  own  product.  Maldng  due  allowance  for 
what  may  be  eked  out  of  the  nine  tenths  taken  up  by  for^t. 
desert,  and  mountain,  it  appears  that  the  incredible  number 
of  >,56o  inhabitants  are  supported  from  each  square  mile  of 
cultivated  land,  or  four  to  the  acre.  It  is  well  known  that 
this  can  be  done  on  a  small  scale,  but  its  apntication  to  « 
nation  is  marvelous/'  Nothing  is  wasted  in  Japan;  ev«fry- 
thing  is  utili^ted,  and  all  arable  land  baa  been  brought  to  the 
highest  state  of  cultivation. 

There  is  thus,  however,  to  say  the  least*  no  very 
pressing  fear  of  the  world's  being  unable  to  sustain 
Its  population  from  lack  of  foooT  In  the  U.  S.  to 
ignore  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  if  our  population 
were  as  dense  as  that  of  France,  we  should  have, 
this  side  of  Alaska^  555,000,000;  if  as  dense  as  that 
of  Germany.  658,000,000;  if  as  dense  as  that  of 
England  and  Wales,  1,453,000,000;  if  as  dense  as 
that  of  Belgium,  1,574,000,000,  or  more  that  the 
present  estimated  population  of  the  globe. 

Many  opponents  of  MaHhusianism  also  argue 
that  with  increasing  civilization  and  popular 
education  fecundity  will,  on  biological  principles, 
decrease. 

The  American  Gary  argued  the  physiological 
theory  that  the  total  sum  of  nutriment  received 
by  an  organized  body  directs  itself,  in  largest  pro- 
portion, to  the  parts'of  the  system  which  are  most 
used,  and  that  this  meant  a  diminution  in  the 
fecundity  of  human  beings,  in  spite  of  more 
abundant  feeding,  through  the  greater  use  of  their 
brains  incident  to  an  advanced  civilization. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  strong  evidence  claimed 
for  Malthusianism.  The  possible  natural  produc- 
tivity of  the  human  race  is  undoubtedly  very 
large.  It  has  been  calculated  by  some  that  popu- 
lation may  double  itself  in  thirteen  years. 
Malthus  considered  it  safer  to  ar^ue  that  it  could 
at  least  double  itself  in  twenty- hve  years.  Mill 
says  on  this  point  ("PoUtical  Economy/'  Book 
L,'chap,  X.,  §  3); 

The  power  of  multiplication  inherent  in  all  organic  life  may 

be  rei^rded  as  infinite.     There  is  no  one  species  of  vegetiible 

or  animal  which,  if  the  earth  were  entirely  abandoned  to  it 

and  to  the  things  on  which  it  feeds,  would  not 

in  a  small  number  of  years  overspread  every 

£Tidenci«  for  region  of  the  globe  of  which  the  climate  was 

MAlthmiEll-'  '^'^"^pat'^Je  with  its  existence.  ,  .  .  It  is  but 

T^  a  moderate  case  of  fecundity  in  animals  to  be 

i*ni  capable  of  quadrupling  their  numbers  in  a 

single  year;  if  they  only  do  as  much  in  half  a 

century,  10.000  will  have  swelled  within  two 

centuries  to  upward  of  3,500,000.     The  capacity  of  increase 

is  neccaaarily  in  a  geometrical  progression:  the  numerical 

ratio  alone  ts  difTerent. 

To  this  property  of  organised  beings  the  human  species 
forms  no  exception.  Its  power  of  increase  is  indefinite,  and 
the  actual  multiplication  would  be  ejctraordinarily  rapid  if 
the  power  were  exercised  to  the  utmost.  It  never  is  ex- 
ercised to  the  utmost,  and  yet  in  the  most  favorable 
circumstances  known  to  exist,  which  are  those  of  a  fertile 
region  coloniKcd  from  an  industrious  and  civnliied  com- 
munity, population  has  continued  for  several  generation;,  in- 
dependently of  fresh  immigration,  to  double  itself  in  not  much 
more  than  twenty  years.  That  the  capacity  of  multiplica- 
tion  in  the  human  species  exceeds  even  this  is  evident  if  we 
consider  how  great  is  the  ordinary  number  of  children  to  a 
family  where  the  climate  is  good  and  early  marriages  usual, 
and  how  small  a  proportion  of  them  die  before  the  age  of  ma- 
turity in  the  present  state  of  hygienic  knowledge  where  the 
locality  is  healthy  and  the  family  adequately  provided  with 
the  means  of  li\'ing.  It  is  a  very  low  estimate  of  the  capacity 
of  increase,  if  we  only  assume  that  in  a  good  sanitar>'  con- 
dition of  the  people  each  generation  may  be  double  the  num- 
ber of  the  generation  which  preceded  it, 

Pres,  A,  T,  Hadley  (as  above,  p.  4a)  says: 

The  physiological  po^ibilities  of  the  birth-rate  in  the 
human  race,  when  not  restrained  by  tntellectuaL  ftOciaJ,  or 


moral  ctinditions,  are  thought  to  be  as  hiigifa  as  60  per  ijm.  I 
tho  no  statistics  show  a  birth-rate  &s  large  as  thil  onr  uf  | 
considerable  extent   of  space  or   time.   ,   -   ,  Tbe  d** 
between  the  birth-rate  and  the  death'rat«  in  any  i      ,_ 
represents  the  rate  of  increase  of  population  for  that  jm.  \ 
If  the  birth-rate  is  4S  per  1,000  and  the  d«atb-rate  as  pc 
t.ooo,  the  increase  of  population  is  90  per  1,000.  or  1  ^ 
cent.     (For  the  facts  as  to  birth-ni.ics  uul  diiaatb-fBtiis 
BiaTH- Rates  and  Dbath-Ratbs.) 

As  to  the  fact  that  modem  civilizations  btT* 
an  oversupply  of  food,  President  Hadley  argues 
(adem»  pp,  47-5O  that  this  is  due  to  competi- 
tive ana  individualistic  family  responsibility,  and 
under  socialistic  conditions  "would  disappear,  h 
uncivilized  countries  he  says  there  is  no  surplas 
of  food.  The  history  of  the  English  poor-law,  ti 
argues,  shows  that  natural  selection  has  not  dooe 
its  work.  Criminals  and  paupers  habittiaUy  deft 
the  principle  that  every  man  should  e^jn  a'hWf 
for  himself  and  his  family.  As  to  the  assenioa 
that  fecundity  necessarily  tends  to  decrease  wii 
civilization.  President  Hadley  denies  that  we  havt 
any  reason  for  believing  this.     He  says  (p.  48): 

It  is  true  that  as  society  exists  at  present  high  oooafartnd 
low  birth-rate  are  commonly  associated,  because  corafort  m 
made  to  depend  upon  prudence.  Let  the  comfort  be  iDide 
independent  of  prudence,  as  in  the  case  of  the  pauper  or 
criminal,  and  the  birth- rate  tends  to  increase  rather  tlKUi 
diminish.  It  nuty  not  be  exactly  true,  as  acnxie  Maltbansi 
would  have  us  believe,  that  the  low  birth-rmte  is  the  cansrcf 
the  comforti  but  it  is  much  farther  from  the  truth  to  tamt 
that  the  comfort  is  the  cause  of  the  low  birtli-mte.  Both 
are  the  results  of  a  common  cause,  the  exercise  of  prudeaa 
which  gives  high  comfort  and  low  birth-rate  to  those  whout 
capable  of  practising  it. 

Finally,  as  to  the  future,  President  Hadky 
argues  (p,  43)  that  tho  improvements  in  the  arts 
of  producing  and  utilizing  food  may  increase  the 
power  of  the  world's  sustenance,  '*  it  is  a  fact  thof- 
oughly  established  by  observation  that  in  any 
given  stage  of  the  arts  there  is  a  certain  point 
beyond  which  increased  application  of  Ubof 
and  capital  does  not  obtain  correspondingly  in- 
creasea  supplies  of  food  from  a  given  area. " 

The   views   thus  quoted   present,    perhaps,  a 

fair  statement  of  the  present  condition  of  the 

problem.     We  have  quoted  President  Hadley  00 

the  Malthusian  side  rather  than  an? 

CoBtrofenr  biologist,  because  President  Hadkj 

'  is  among  the   latest  economists  ■* 

treat  the  subject,   and  because 

question  is  practically  to-day  economic  or 

chologic  rather  than  biologic.     All  authorities 

agreed  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  in  civilized 

tries  to-day  there  is  abtmdance  of  food  if  it  were 

rightly  distributed,  and  that  science  can  at  least 

increase  this  supplv  for  a  considerable  time  under 

modem  social  con<iitions. 

The  only  question  is.  What  has  produced  this 
condition  m  modem  countries?  President  Hmd- 
ley,  e.  g.,  says  that  "no  amount  of  facts  such  is 
are  accumulated  by  writers  like  Nitti  will  prove 
anything  against  the  Malthusian  theory.  Sta- 
tistics show  that  high  comfort  and  low  birtl 
go  hand  in  hand.  They  are  absolutely  incLi 
of  showing  which  is  cause  and  which  Is  etfect 
Individualists  say  it  is  individual  responsibility 
and  pressure  of  existence  that  causes  a  low  birth- 
rate, so  that  under  Socialist  conditions,  removing 
pressure,  you  would  not  have  the  present  supply 
of  food.  Socialists  claim  that  under  sociabsm 
you  would  increase  supply  and  not  increase  the 
rate  of  human  fectmdity;  and  this  is  mainlv  t 
psychologic  problem,  (See  Individualism;  So- 
cialism,) As  for  the  problem  which  is  purely 
biologic,  how  far  progress  depends  on  the  strug- 
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►r  existence  and  natural  selection,  sec  Evo- 
»n;  Individualism;  Socialism;  Sociology. 
e  other  view,  however,  must  be  here  no- 
Many  writers  and  workers  for  social  re- 
accept  the  Malthusian  theory  as  to  the  tend- 
ency to  overpopulation,  and  argue 
_^^,  that  it  is  moral  and  necessary  and  hu- 
i^n<«in  "lane  to  check  population,  especially 
among  the  poor,  by  physical  means. 
This  view  is  sometimes  called  Neo- 
tusianistn,  and  is  earnestly  defended  on 
I  and  humanitarian  grounds.  Richard  Car- 
Dr.  Charles  Knowlton,  R.  D.  Owen,  James 
on,  and  later  Austin  Holyoake,  Charles 
laugh,  and  Mrs.  Annie  Besant  (who  has 
we  believe,  given  up  belief  in  Malthusian- 
were  the  most  active  in  popularizing  this 
y  among  the  poor,  and  in  spite  of  misrepre- 
tion,  abuse,  persecution,  and  prosecution  in 
>urts,  continued  the  propajganda,  supported 
ch  men  as  John  Stuart  Mill,  George  J.  Hol- 
5,  Robert  Dale  Owen,  and  a  long  list  of 
cians.  Knowing  well  and  horrifiea  by  the 
tions  of  life  in  the  slums,  seeing  the  suffering 
^ed  in  large  families,  feeling  that  tmder  con- 
is  where  modesty  and  privacy  were  all  but 
;sible  (see  Slums),  and  hope  equally  faint, 
larriages  inevitably  mean  early  prostitution, 
irgued  that  Neo-Malthusianism  was  the  most 
.  course.  Women,  they  said,  in  the  slums 
but  slaves,  sometimes  of  drunken  husbands, 
it  of  foul  surroundings.  Neo-Malthusianism, 
aid,  was  the  only  practical  escape  from  over- 
ation  and  wretched  demoralization.  Boldly, 
•ore,  they  preached  as  right  what  they  said 
ealthy  denounced  but  practised. 

BRBNCBs:  For  further  consideration  of  this  question, 
the  modem  literature  of  the  question,  see  Birth-Rates 
iath-Ratbs;  also  Sociology. 

irCHESTERy  ENGLAND:  Incorporated  as  a 
npality  only  in  1878,  but  its  municipal  in- 
ies  in  magnitude  excel  to-day  those  of  any 
provincial  city  in  Great  Britain.  Its  tm- 
bngs  not  only  serve  Manchester,  but  its 
5r  neighbors.  It  is  the  center  of  an  aggre- 
K>pulation  of  over  a  million,  to  whom  it  sup- 
^ater.  The  area  of  its  gas  supply  extends  to 
I  acres,  and  includes  14  outlying  townships. 
Nn  population  is  631,465  on  19,698  acres, 
ity  possesses  the  most  profitable  markets  in 
otmtry — yielding    in   1904-5    a   surplus  of 

00  to  the  municipal  exchequer.  Its  gas 
taking  paid  over  in  1905  £60,000  in  aid  of 

Manchester  can  boast  of  being  the  birth- 
of  free  libraries.  Infectious  diseases,  hos- 
,  cemeteries,  slaughter-houses,  and  laborers' 
njgs  are  also  under  its  control.     It  has  been 

1  in  its  provision  of  parks  for  the  people.  It 
up  a  municipal  art-gallery  and  a  museum. 

►y  far  the  greatest  work  of  the  Manchester 
ration — its  boldest  municipal  enterprise — 
assistance  of  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal, 
aintain  that  undertaking  it  has  advanced 
0,000,  and  elects  11  members  to  the  Board 
rectors  against  10  nominated  bv  the  com- 
and  it  is  provided  by  the  Manchester  Ship 
(Finance)  Act,  1904,  that  the  right  of  the 
ration  to  appoint  a  majority  of  one  on  the 
orate  shall  continue  in  perpetuity.  By  the 
aons  of  the  same  act  the  rate  of  interest  on 
;, 000,000  is  reduced  from  4 J  to  3 J  per  cent, 
ig  the  annual  payment  £160,000,  which 
at  is  payable  in  perpetuity,  and  if  in  any 


year  the  revenue  of  the  company  is  insufficient  to 
pay  the  whole  of  this  amount  the  balance  may  be 
provided  by  the  issue  of  ^}  per  cent  preference 
stock.  The  cit^  has  in  hand  a  large  housing 
scheme  and  additional  sewage  disposal  works.  A 
great  tramway  scheme  has  just  been  completed. 
The  tramway  service  has  been  municipaUzed  and 
electricity  introduced. 

On  the  passing  of  the  Housing  Act  (1890),  Man- 
chester began  to  develop  and  has  now  1,313  ar- 
tizans'  dwellings.  There  are  13  sets  of  baths  in 
the  city.  The  bathers,  in  1905,  numbered  1,220,- 
463.  There  are  4  municipal  cemeteries.  The 
Manchester  public  libraries  include  a  centra 
reference  library  with  over  133,000  volumes,  19 
lending  libraries  with  news-rooms,  reading-rooms, 
and  also,  with  two  exceptions,  with  children's 
reading-rooms.  The  Ubraries  contain  358,287 
volumes.  The  17  city  markets  cover  an  area  of 
28  acres,  and  are  very  profitable,  valued  at 
£998,534.  The  Cleansing  Department  of  Man- 
chester is  the  largest  in  the  kingaom.  The  depart- 
ment is  a  ^at  manufacturing  concern :  it  makes 
manure,  oil,  soap,  tallow,  mortar;  it  has  two  large 
estates  of  3,681  acres,  upon  which  part  of  the 
refuse  of  the  cit3r  is  disposed  of,  and  has  workshops 
where  it  makes  implements,  vans,  railway  trucks, 
brushes,  machines^  etc.  Nearly  2,000  men  are 
employed  by  the  department,  which  has  over  425 
horses  and  500  vans  and  carts.  The  following 
are  significant  figures :  Average  city  rate  for  year 
ending  March  31,  1906,  65.  8-Sy^.  Cost  of  police 
(net  ordinary  payments  for  last  financial  year), 
£72,742;  fire  brigade,  £16,621;  hospitals  and  in- 
fectious diseases,  £45,386 ;  parks  and  open  spaces, 
£56,754;  lunatic  asylums,  £17,788;  street  light- 
ing, £7 3 » 5^3'.  improvements  ana  buildings,  £82,- 
776;  highways  and  sewers,  £113,247;  sewerage 
and  sewage  disposal,  £67,972. 

MANDELLO,  JULIUS  GEORGE:  Professor  of 
political  economy;  bom  in  1868;  studied  eco- 
nomics and  politics  in  the  Universities  of  Buda- 
pest, Geneva,  and  Strasburg.  In  1 890  he  took  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Political  Sciences,  and  in  1900 
became  professor  of  political  economy  and  finance 
at  the  Royal  Faculty  of  Law  and  Political  Sci- 
ence in  Pozsony,  Hungary.  Traveled  extensively, 
spending  much  of  his  time  in  France,  Germany, 
Belgium,  and  the  United  States.  In  England  he 
lectured  before  the  British  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science  in  Oxford,  and  for  one 
term  at  the  London  School  of  Economics  and 
Political  Science  of  London  University  on  the 
factory  laws  of  Europe.  In  1896  became  a  fellow 
in  commons  at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  Eng- 
land. Member  British  Economic  Association; 
American  Academy  Political  and  Social  Sciences; 
American  Statistical  Association.  Member  also 
of  Institut  International  de  Sociologie  and  Insti- 
tut  International  de  Statistique,  general  secre- 
tary of  H  ungarian  Econom  ic  Association .  Corre- 
spondent International  Labor  Bureau  in  Basle, 
editor  of  Htmgarian  ''Economic  Dictionary,"  and 
the  Hungarian  *'  Economic  Review."  Besides 
university  lectures  and  addresses  before  scientific 
bodies.  Dr.  Mandello  has  lectured  a  great  deal 
for  the  tmiversity  extension  and  at  workmen's 
clubs,  etc.  Author  of  many  books  and  articles 
on  economics,  statistics,  and  social  science.  Ad- 
dress'. I.  Tdborutca,  Budapest,  Hungary. 

MANGER,  HON.  SAMUEL:  Member  of  Fed- 
eral Parliament  of  Australia  for  Melbourne,  Vic- 
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toria;  bom  at  Seelong,  Nov.  ts,  1857.  He  was 
educated  in  the  national  schools,  and  became  a 
retail  hatter.  He  was  and  is  still  interested  in 
social  reform  He  is  the  honorary  secretary  of 
the  Anti-Sweating  League  of  Victoria,  the  leader 
of  the  Temperance  Party  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, president  and  superintendent  of  the 
United  Victoria  Fire  Brigades.  He  secured  the 
passage  of  the  Fire  Brigade  Rill,  and  has  repre- 
sented the  government  on  the  board  for  over 
twenty  years,  and  was  for  thirteen  years  a  mem- 
ber of  the  governing  board.  He  was  elected  to  the 
Victorian  Assembly  1878-1901,  and  to  the  first 
Federal  House  of  Representatives  with  an  over- 
whelming majority  in  1 901;  reelected  1903.  He 
is  a  progressive  in  politics.  He  is  interested 
in  fraternal  orders  and  was  Chief  Ruler  of  the 
Independent  Order  of  Rechabites.  Address:  66 
Bourke  Street,  Melbourne, 

MAlfN,  HORACE:  Educationalist:  philanthro- 
pist; bom  1796,  at  Franklin,  Mass.  His  father 
was  a  fanner  in  limited  circumstances,  and  the 
son  was  early  taught  self-reliance  and  independ- 
ence by  a  severe  and  frugal  life.  He  gradu- 
ated at  Brown  University  in  1819;  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  1823;  elected  to  the  legislature  1S27; 
in  that  bt:)dy  was  active  in  the  interests  of  edu- 
cation, public  charities,  and  laws  for  the  sup- 
pression of  lotteries  and  intemperance*  In  the 
practise  of  his  profession  he  adopted  the  principle 
never  to  take  the  unjust  side  of  any  case,  and  is 
said  to  have  gained  four  fifths  of  the  cases  en- 
trusted to  him,  as  al!  iuries  felt  perfect  confi- 
dence in  the  honesty  of  his  purpose;  1837-48  was 
secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Educa- 
tion :  introduced  a  thorough  reform  into  the  school 
system  of  the  state,  establishing  normal  schools, 
and  instituting  county  educational  conventions; 
opposed  corporal  punishment  in  school  discipline. 
He  visited  Europe,  investigated  the  condition  of 
the  schools,  and  embodied  his  observations  in  a 
published  report.  By  his  lectures  and  writings 
he  awakened  an  interest  in  the  cause  of  education 
that  had  never  been  so  strongly  felt  before.  For 
eleven  years  he  labored  tifteen  hours  a  day  in 
the  interests  of  better  education.  In  1S48  he 
was  elected  to  Congress.  His  first  speech  in  that 
body  was  in  advocacy  of  its  right  and  duty  to 
exclude  slavery  from  the  territories.  *'I  con- 
sider no  evil  as  great  as  slavery,"  he  said.  Op- 
posing Webster  on  this  question,  he  was  defeated 
Dy  one  vote ;  but  on  appealing  to  the  people  as  an 
independent  antislavery  candidate,  he  was  re- 
elected and  served  till  1853,  He  w^as  nominated 
for  Governor  of  Massachusetts  by  the  Free  Soil 
Party,  but  was  unsuccessful.  He  was  chosen 
president  of  Antioch  College,  Yellow  Springs, 
Ohio,  accepted  the  office,  and  continued  in  it 
until  his  death  in  1859. 

MAFWi  JOHH,  TR.:  Socialist;  bora  in  1863  at 
Glasgow,  Scotland;  a  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Glasgow,  he  is  now  practising  as  a  chartered 
accountant  in  Glasgow  and  London.  Mr.  Mann 
has  for  many  years  taken  an  active  interest  in 
practical  social  work,  more  particularly  in  con- 
nection with  housing  experiments  in  Glasgow,  and 
also  in  the  formation  and  development  of  the 
Public  House  Trust  movement,  a  scheme  for 
controlling  the  saloons  in  the  interest  of  the 
public  and  for  handing  over  the  profits  to  foster 
counter  attractions.  Address:  142,  St.  Vincent 
Street,  Glasgow,  Scotland. 


MAKlf,  TOM:  English  Later  leader,  now  j 
Australia;  born  at  Foleshill,  Warwickshire,  18 j 
the  son  of  a  colliery  clerk.  At  the  age  of  ninel 
worked  in  coal-mines,  dragging  on  his  hands  j 
knees  heavy  trolleys  through  low»  dark  passai. 
He  gradually  worked  his  way  up.  coming  to  serwr' 
an  apprenticeship  as  machinist  in  Binuinghaan,j 
and  in  1877  going  to  London  as  an  engineer.  F 
also  bad  a  short  experience  of  work  in  the  Unin 
States.  He  early  became  interested  in 
movements,  and '  manifested  a  religious 
When  he  came  to  London  he  took  a  Su 
school  class  at  St.  Stephen's,  Westminster, 
later  joined  the  Swedenborgians.  He  became  1 
ardent  teetotaler  at  Birmingham,  and 
**A  Mutual  Improvement  Society/'  In  18S5I 
joined  the  Social  Democratic  ^Federation,  for 
wiiich  he  worked  as  a  lecturer  and  organiier, 
taking  also  a  prominent  part  in  the  eigbt^boiir 
agitation.  Mr,  Mann  especially  worked  Bmom 
the  dockers,  and  a  trade- union  ^v'as  formed, 
of  w*hich  he  was  elected  president.  In  the  great 
London  dock  strikes  (^.  tL)^  which  almost  marts 
an  epoch  in  the  English  Labor  mo  veinent,  he  was 
one  of  the  chief  leaders,  and  contributed  lar|:elj 
to  its  satisfactory  result.  In  1S91.  appointed  F 
the  Conservative  administration  a  member  of  I 
Royal  Commission  of  Labor,  he  signed  the  min 
ity  report ;  w^as  later  chosen  first  secretary  of  th« 
London  Reform  Union ;  left  this  post,  however, in 
a  year  to  become  the  general  secretary  of  the  Ifl- 
dependent  Labor  Party  (q.  v.).  In  1894  and  1&95 
Mann  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  Parlia- 
ment, but  polled  a  large  vote,  A  few  years  later 
he  went  to  Australia  and  is  now  a  Socialist  le 
there. 

MAimiNG,  HEHTIY  EDWARD:  Cardinal  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  He  was  bom  in 
1S07  at  Totteridge,  Hertfordshire;  received  Im 
education  at  Harrow  and  Balliol  College,  Oxford. 
After  his  ordination  in  the  Church  of  England,  in 
1832,  he  was  appointed  rector  of  Lovington  and 
Graffham.  In  1S51,  however,  he  made  submis- 
sion to  Rome,  ancf  was  sent  to  Rome  for  further 
studies.  In  1857  he  came  in  close  touch  with 
Cardinal  Wiseman  as  provost  of  the  Chapter  of 
Westminster,  and  was  appointed  Archbishop  of 
Westminster  in  1865,  and  Cardinal  in  1875,  Dur- 
ing the  Vatican  Council  of  1870  he  was  a  strong 
advocate  of  papal  infaOibility.  In  his  officii 
position  he  was  indefatigable  in  all  kinds  of  good 
works,  e.  g.,  the  care  of  the  poor,  the  temperance 
movement,  and  education,  and  in  his  utterances 
often  very  radical.  He  was,  with  the  Bishop  of 
London  aad  the  Lord  Mayor,  one  of  the  commit- 
tee which  settled  the  dock  laborers*  strike  in  i8So« 
He  wrote  numerous  works,  chiefly  on  ecclesiastical 
and  religious  matters.  Died  Jan.  14,  1892.  (Sec 
Roman  Catholic  Church;  also  Chrjstian  So- 
cialism.) 

MAIfOR:  The  name  given  in  medieval  England 
to  a  landed  estate.  The  exact  nature  of  the  Eng- 
lish manor  is,  however,  in  dispute.  Professor 
Nasse  argues  in  a  work  on  *' Agricultural  Com- 
munities of  the  Middle  Ages  in  England/*  Uiat 
down  to  the  Norman  Conquest  agricultural  Eng- 
land was  tilled  by  communities  of  free  peasant 
proprietors,  similar  to  the  communal  conception 
of  the  German  mark  (q.  t^).  Mr.  P.  Secbohm,  *  " 
his  "The  English  Village  Communities  and 
English  Manor,**  has  contested  this  opinion,  1 
argues  that  the  manor,  as  the  estate  of  a  lord  < 
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with  villeins  under  him,  was  the  original  and 
rsal  system  in  England »  Both  views  find 
dcrs.  (See  PRiMttiVE  Property.)  Au- 
ies  at  present  seem  to  incline  to  the  views 
sbohm,  with,  however,  some  modifications, 
\g  no  trace  of  communal  holdine,  but  rather 
sudalism  by  no  means  light.    (See  Feudal- 


HSFIELD  HOUSE:  One  of  the  leading  and 
successful  social  settlements  in  East  London 
ling  Town),  founded  in  1890,  under  Congre* 
lal  auspices,  largely  under  the  lead  of  Mr. 
Alden,  M.  P.  (q,  v.).     (See  Settlements.) 

HSIOlf  HOUSE  COUNCIL  ON  THE  DWELL- 
OF  THE  POOR :  This  important  council  be- 
s  work  in  the  year  iS84,but  was  reorganized 
>3.  The  objects  of  the  coimcil  as  stated  in 
heme  of  reorganization  are 

3  stud  vail  queaticms  rdatline  tq  housing  &nd  gAifii.t&,timi. 
Hy  in  London  and  it*  suburbs;  to  watch  parliarntntary 
and  to  influence  pubHc  o^pinion  in  connection  with  the 
and  e«nerallr  to  act  as  a  bureau  of  mfonruttion  in  re- 
r  such  mattet?.  ' 

3"  encourage  and  press  for  efficient  sanitary  adminia- 
on  the  part  of  the  central  and  local  authorities,  and  to 
l1^  ifispection,  where  expedient^  for  testing  the  effi- 
of  such  administration. 

y  form  and  it^ssist  the  work  of  sanitary  aid  committees 
don  and  its  suburbs  &nd  to  afhhate  to   the  council^ 
iMiitKlt  any  other  societies  or  committees  working  on 
liaei  within  that  area, 
a  cooperate  with  bodie.s  carrying  on  sinular  work  m 


5  executive  committee  of  the  coimcil  pro- 
i  the  formation  of  local  committees,  to  con- 
»f  persons  interested  in  the  sanitary  well- 
of  some  special  locality  and  willing  to  give 
services  to  promote  sanitary  refonn.  Such 
xmunittees,  however,  shall  pursue  their  work 
liing  to  the  rules  and  methods  prescribed  by 
mncil  and  shall  be  affiliated  to  the  council, 
^rd  Mayor  of  London  is  the  president  of  the 
:il,  and  among  its  vice-presidents  is  the  Arch- 
p  of  Canterbury,  the  Roman  Catholic  Arch- 
p  of  Westminiter,  the  president  of  the  Lon- 
5ongregational  UnioHt  and  the  chief  rabbi 
J  e ws .  Secfetary  s  offices :  31 , 1  m  per ial  B  uild- 
Ludgate  Circus,  London,  E.  C,  England, 

jrUfACTURES  (see  also  Factory  Legisla- 
Industrial   Bettermekt,  etc.):  We  are 
med  here  simply  with  the  facts  and  statis- 
i  manufactures. 

Exports  op  Domestic  Manupacturbs 


1  the  U.  S.  Bulletin  of  Commerce  and  Finance,  Sept.. 
1904) 
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1S.46 

339*5 

19.64 

^  Fiscal  year  1904. 

e  chief  countries  exporting  manufactures  at 
resent  time  are  the  United  Kingdom,  Ger- 
%  France,  and  the  United  States.  These 
sountries  supply  about  three  fourths  of  the 
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Manufactures 
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BSTABLISHMBNTS   ClASSIPIBD   BY   NUMBBR   OP    BMPLOTBBS,    IQOO 


7S 


Statb  or  Tbrrxtort 


ESTABLISHMBNTS   ClASSIPIBD    BY   NUMBBR   OF    PbRSONS   BiCPLOTBDb  MOT 

Including  Propribtors  and  Firm  Mbmbbrs 


Hand  trades 


Total 
estab- 
lish- 
ments 


No.  em- 
ployees 


Over 


Mftntifacturea 


Total 
estab- 
lish- 
ments 


No.em- 
plo3rees 


Under  s 


SOX  to 


One 
x,ooo 


Continental  United  Sutes. 

North  Atlantic  Division 
South  Atlantic  Division. 
North  Central  Division. 
South  Central  Division. 
Western  Division 


ai5.8x4 


68.833 


7,773 


296.377 


41.686 


Z35,88o 


Zt063 


443 


9X,i44 
14.684 
82,303 
15.325 
X2.3S8 


26.353 
4.927 

27.376 
6,076 
4.X9X 


4.042 
508 

2.430 
382 
4XX 


1x3.121 
32,495 

100,164 
35.7X7 
14.880 


14,633 
5.068 

15.736 
4.269 
X.997 


44.353 
13.3x9 
45.700 
16,496 
6,0x3 


6x3 
85 

a75 
44 
46 


2T0 

14 
XM 

I 

9 


Pbr  Cbnt  Distribution  Wagb-barnbrs  in 

Honfr- 
power 

Per  cent  of 

1900 

X890 

incxease 

Statb  or  Tbrritort 

Men  at 

least  16 

years 

of  age 

Women 
at  least 
16  years 
of  age 

Chil- 
dren 
under 
16  years 
of  age 

Men  at 

least  16 

years 

of  age 

Women 
at  least 
i5,years 
of  age 

• 

cha- 

dren 

Z900 

z89oto 
X900 

z88oto 
XS90 

Continental  United  States 

77.4 

X9.4 

3.2 

78.3 

X8.9 

2.8 

xx,898,xx9 

89.8 

74.6 

North  Atlantic  Division 

South  Atlantic  Division 

North  Central  Division 

South  Central  Division 

Western  Division 

73.0 
74.2 

86.1 

18.3 
X4.3 
9.6 
xa.a 

2.9 
7.5 
2.3 
3.9 
X.7 

73.2 

Hi 

24.x 
18.3 
XI. 6 
XI. 0 
XI. a 

5.353.8S6 

x,a83,643 
430.008 

69.3 

X90.3 
1x4.3 

71$ 
S9.J 
69$ 

IIO.O 

Z88.6 

Thb  Unitbd  Statbs,  1905 
(All  tables  compiled  from  the  Census) 


Total 


Urban> 


Ruxal 


Number  of  establishments 

Capital 

Salaried  officials,  clerks,  etc..  number 

Salaries 

Wage-earners,  average  number 

Total  wages 

Men  16  years  and  over 

Wages 

Women  16  years  and  over 

Wages 

Children  under  16  years 

Wages 

Miscellaneous  expenses 

Cost  of  materials  used 

Value  of  products,  including  custom  work  and  repairing 


$xa.686, 

$574, 
$2.6x1, 
$2,366! 

X, 

$317 

$27 

$1,455 

W.503 

$X4.8oa, 


ai6,a6a 

.265.673 

$8,566. 

519.751 

.761,231 

$438 

,470.321 

3 

.540,532 

$1,796. 

.244.538 

2, 

.273.3x7 
.065,884 

$X,52I 

,279,008 

$256 

,988)207 

•    »'8 

,0x9,473 

$x,xxo 

.949.756 

^$5,849 

.147.087 

$10,3x0 

113. lOX 
»,3ai,a83 

386,713 
J.685.X54 
),6a4,8a9 
>.277.6xa 
1.689.883 
[.X4I.74X 

836,836 
•.932,754 
98.x  10 
l,ao3,ix7 
>.a6x,a78 
>.8o5.532 
>.285.o63 


X03,i6x 

$4,130,044,390 

X33.038 

$136,076,077 

#0    '•*1|5.49» 

$8x5.36a,9ae 

^     X.554.0SS 

$74S.X3X,576 

339.04S 

$6o.346.a54 

6x,789 

^  $9,785,090 

^  $344,758,195 

$3,654. 144.224 

$4,491.86  a, 024 


1  Includes  municipalities  having  a  population  in  1900  of  at  least  8.000. 


manufactures  entering  the  international  markets 
of  the  world,  the  total  exports  of  manufactures 
from  these  countries  bemg,  in  round  terms, 
$3,000,000,000,  and  the  total  value  of  manufac- 
tures entering  the  world's  international  markets 
being  about  $4,000,000,000.  A  study,  however, 
of  the  relative  growth  of  manufacture  and  of  ex- 
portations  of  manufactures  in  these  four  countries 
mdicates  that  the  U.  S.  is  making  more  rapid 
gains  than  any  other  of  the  group. 

Studies  of  production  of  manufactures  as  a 
whole  are  extremely  difficult  because  no  country 
other  than  the  U.  S.  makes  any  measurement,  by 
census  or  otherwise,  of  the  value  of  its  manu- 
factures as  a  whole.  Estimates  have  been  made 
by  Mulhall  and  other  statisticians  of  the  value 
of  the  manufactures  produced  in  the  principal 
countries  of  the  world  at  various  dates.  These 
estimates  of  the  value  of  manufactures  produced 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  Germany,  France,  and 
the  U.  S.  are  for  the  years  1888  and  1900,  re- 
spectively, as  follows : 


Estimatbd  Valub  op  Manitfacturbs  ih  th»  Unttsd  KOfO- 

DOM,  Gbrmany.  Prancb,  and  thb  Unitbd  Statbs, 

1888  AND  1900 

[Figures  of  1888  are  Mtilhall's  estimates,  those  q£  1900  for 
European  countries  are  estimates  of  W.  J.  Clark,  those  of  1900 
for  U.  S.  are  census  figures  of  gross  pxoouction] 


1888 

X900 

Incrbasb 

COUNTRIBS 

Axnocmt 

1 
1 

United     King- 
dom  

Germany 

France 

Dollars 

3.990,000,000 
2.037.000.000 
2,360.000.000 

9,187.000,000 

Dollars 

5.000,000.000 
4.600.000.000 
3,450,000.000 

DoUars 

X. 0x0.000.000 
1.763.000.000 
1.090.000.000 

4« 

Total 

13.030.000,000 

3.863.000.000 

8S 

United  States. 

7.022,000.000'  13,004.000,000 

5.983,000.000 

These  figures  are  in  all  cases  estimates,  except 
those  of  the  census  of  1900. 
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Power  Emplotbd 


Datb  of  Cbniub 

Porcent 

of 
increMO 

1905 

X870 

X900 

to 

X905 

TotiU  horse-power 

x4.464.940 

3.346.143 

39- 0 

Owned: 

Steam 

xo.664.560 

389.5x4 

1.647.969 

1.138,308 

91.784 

633.905 

1.3x5.711 

31. 0 

Gas            

114-9 

Water 

1.130.431 

13. 3 

Electric 

366.4 

All  other  . 

83.6 

Rented 

9I.. 

Great  Britain 

No  official  statements  are  made  in  Great 
Britain  concerning  the  total  value  and  growth  of 
her  manufactures,  but  it  is  generally  understood 
that  manufactures  constitute  quite  four  fifths  of 
the  exports  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  of  these 
statistics  are  given. 

Exports  op  Articlbs  Wholly  or  Mainly  Manupacturbd 


189  X 
1893 
189s 
X897 
1899 


;C3a3.833.axx 
337,537.037 
334.787.859 
343.8a5.894 
369.767.79s 


1  Beginning  1890.  the  ex|)orts  include  the  value  of  ship  and 
boats  (new)  with  their  machinery. 

In  England  and  Wales  56.9  per  cent  of  the 
breadwinners  are  engaged  m  manufactures  and 
mining;  the  highest  percentage  in  the  world,  ex- 
cept Scotland,  which  is  58.1.  In  Ireland,  30.7 
per  cent.     (For  other  details,  see  Commbrcb.) 

Germany 

For  recent  statistics,  see  Commbrcb.  No  man- 
ufacturers' census  has  been  made  since  1895.  The 
number  of  persons  employed  in  the  German  Em- 
pire in  trades,  manufactures,  commerce,  etc.,  ac- 
cording to  the  census  of  June  14,  1895,  was  as  fol- 
lows ("Statistik  des  Deutschen  Reiches,"  Band 
119): 


together  for  pasturage  or  fleneral  parpoees,  and 
dwelt  in  the  village  marf  or  central  portion. 
Wliether  it  did  or  not,  the  mark  oeems  to  evidence 
the  early  oiganization  of  the  Germanic  tribes, 
from  whence  the  English  came,  as  tbey  are  de- 
scribed by  Tacitus.  According  to  Green's  "His- 
tory of  the  Ex^lish  People,"  the  members  of  the 
commtmity  holding  the  mark  were  fieeholders,  or 
ceorls,  tho  there  were  among  them  eorls,  distin- 
gui^ied  by  nobler  blood,  and  from  whom  the 
ealdormen  were  chosen  as  rulers  in  peace  or  lead- 
ers in  war.  The  choice,  however,  was  purely 
voltmtary ,  and  the  ceorls  had  no  special  legal  priv- 
ileges; and  tho  preliminary  discussions  rested 
with  the  eorls,  the  clash  of  arms  of  the  ceorls  was 
the  final  decision.  The  witen,  or  wise  men,  of 
the  village  met  and  settled  disputes,  and  later,  in 
England,  came  together  as  the  witenagemot,  the 
origin  of  Parliament.  (For  the  much-discust  ques- 
tion on  whether  these  marks  indicate  an  original 
communal  holding  of  soil,  see  Primitive  Prop- 
brty.)  The  probability  seems  to  be  that  the  or- 
ganization was  commtmal,  not  individualistic; 
but  the  commtmities  were  more  patriarchal  than 
those  of  equal  freemen.     (See  BIanor.) 

MARKHAM,  EDWIN:  American  poet.  Social- 
ist; bom  in  Oregon  City,  Ore.,  1852.  Spent 
early  life  on  a  Calif omia  ranch;  worked  his  way 
through  school;  became  a  teacher,  and  superin- 
tendent of  schools,  then  principal  of  the  Observsp 
tion  School  of  the  Universitv  of  California.  In 
1897  he  wrote  "The  Man  with  the  Hoe,"  a  poem 
which  attracted  tmiversal  attention,  and  has  been 
called  "the  psalm  of  labor"  and  "the  battle- 
cr}r  of  the  next  thousand  years."  He  is  now 
writing  an  epic  poem  to  be  called  "Etemitas," 
which  will  embody  his  ripest  thought  on  the  life 
here  and  hereafter.  He  meanwhile  writes  largely 
for  journals  and  magazines.  He  believes  that  the 
Golden  Rule  should  be  the  workmg  principle  in 
all  social  affairs — that  Fraternity  in  Action  is  the 
marrow  of  all  gospels  and  the  fulfilment  of  all 
revelations. 

He. believes  that  Christ's  kingdom  was  intended 
to  be  an  actual  social  order — ^the  working-form  of 
God  on  earth.  This  would  give  body  to  the 
word  of  Christ;  build  his  Comrade  Kingdom,  and 


Number  op  Establishmbnts  and  of  Pbrbonb  Emplotbd 


Small,  1-5  persons 

Medium,  6-50  per- 
sons 

Large,  (x  persona 
and  over 

Total 

Establishments 
Groups 

Estab- 
lishments 

Persons 

Estab- 
lishments 

Persons 

EsUb- 
lishments 

PenoDs 

Bstab- 

PmmmM 

All  Industries: 

Total  180S 

Total  x88a 

Increase  in  per  cent  of  189s  over 
1883 

a!282',768 
1.8 

4.770.669 
4.33S.8aa 

10. 0 

X91.301 
xia,7i5 

69.7 

a.454,333 
i.39».7ao 

76.3 

18.953 
9.974 

90.0 

3.044.a67 
z.6z3.a47 

88.7 

3.144.977 

3.00S.4S7 
4.6 

io.B69,a69 
7.340.789 

39-9 

Industries  According  to  Classes  in 

A.  Gardening,  cattle- raising,  fish- 
ing   

39.698 
1.989.57a 

905.453 

70.091 
3.I9I.I3S 

1.509.453 

a.57x 
X39.459 

49.a7X 

aS.853 
i.90a,049 

5a6,43X 

5a 

17.941 

960 

7.184 
a.907.3a9 

xa9>7S4 

4«.3>l 
B.  146,97s 

9SS.6S4 

103.  laS 
8.000.503 

B.  165,638 

B.  Manufacturing,  independent  of 
mining  and  building  trades..... 

C.  Commerce  and  transportation, 
independent  of  hotels,  inns,  and 
saloons 

MARK,  THE:  In  the  Middle  Ages,  in  Germany, 
a  tract  of  land  belonging  in  common  to  a  com- 
munity of  freemen  who  divided  the  cultivated 
portion  or  arable  mark  among  their  individual 
members,  used  the   common   or  ordinary  mark 


make  possible  on  earth  the  practise  of  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount.  His  principal  works  are:  "The 
Man  with  the  Hoe.  and  Other  Poems";  "Linooln, 
and  Other  Poems  " ;  *  *  Vimlia,  and  Other  Poems  " ; 
'*The  Hoe-Man  in  the  Making"  (series  on  cfaiM 
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labor);  "Remarkable  Pages  from  Thomas  Lake 
Harris:  Seer  and  Socuu  Worker"  (a  vols.). 
Address:  Westerleigh,  West  New  Brighton,  New 
York. 

MARRIAGES  (for  the  history,  the  social  and 
ethical  problems  involved,  and  a  general  discus- 
sion of  the  marriage  question,  see  articles  Family 
and  Divorce):  We  give  here  statistics  as  to 
marriages. 


ManufactoTM 
Marriaget 


Thb  United  States 

In  the  United  States,  according  to  the  census  of 
1870,  the  proportion  of  the  married  to  the  total 
population  was^y.S;  in  1880  it  was  37.7;  in  1890, 
35.7 ;  in  1900,  30.5 ;  but  of  the  last  figure  Uie  cen- 
sus says  "the  losses  in  proportion  of  the  unmar- 
ried among  the  total  population  are  due  to  a  de- 
crease in  the  proportion  of  children." 

Few  states  publish  the  statistics  of  marriages, 


Marriagbs  in  Dippbrbnt  Countribs 
{From  th€  Annuairt  Staiisiiqu€  GHiirak  d$  la  France  0 


NUIIBSR   or  ThOUSAKCi  MAItJtIAGBS 


^ 


CO 


tio6-io. , . . 

1816-30.. ., 

j8i6-^o. ... 
t8j|-J5    .., 

i8jar-40.... 

1841-45-' 
1846-so^  ■  ■ 

1851-55  ■■ 
1856-60 — 

1861-65-. 

i86#-7o. . . 
1871-75  ■■ 
1876-80.  -  - 

iSSi-Ss 

1886-90  , . 
i8^i-9S  - 
1896-1900, 
19Q 1  \ ^ . , . _ 
X9ot ....... 

1901. , * 

lffo4 

190s.-  '■- 


ti9 
153 
134 
140 
ISO 
114 
148 

191 
168 

T70 

iSi 
I9J 
aii6 
a  14 
ao7 
3tj 
?io 


166 
150 
164 
151 
t6o 
»59 
170 
1691 
160 
iSi 
170 


138 

in 

175 
18  t 

too 

191 
1^1 

ao7 
iJS 
3S3 
a5» 
s6i 
361 
357 
360 


398 


tT6 
376 
»7 
998 

34i 
39>J 
345 
155 
38  J 
404 
4S7 
46S 
457 
463 
477 


17a 
3IO 
2x0 

133 

230 

aai 
a3S 

3lB 

247 
ass 


64 

670 

650 

71a 

736 

80a 

863 


18 


*a97 
37a 
395 

|7f 


>  Since  1903.  the  figures  are  mainly  from  the  Stat4sman*s  Year  Book, 
'  Not  including  Finland,  Poland,  or  the  Caucasus. 

*  Russia  in  Europe,  1899. 

*  1899. 

Pbrsons  pbr  i.ooo  of  Population 


II 


to 


iSs i-s 

1806^10... 

1811-1S  -- 
t8t6-30,H. , 
i8ji-aiS^.. 

l83^^JO,  , » 

1831-15  -. 
1B36-40-  -  - 
1841-45   >■ 

1846^50 

1851-55- 
tSs'^— ^-  ■  • 

t^  i-6s 

ia66-7a 

1871-75   ■- 

187^^*0 

1881-85   ■- 

1886-90  r... 

1891-9S 

1896^1900. 
1901, ...,., 
1907 


15.3 
16  J 
lfi.8 

16.  S 
16.3 
17. 8 
III 

16 . 3 
j6.5 
18.3 
18.3 
15-6 
15.8 

15. 4 
16.0 
16.0 
16.4 
15-5 
1S4 


31.6 

19-4 

31. S 

iS.D 
17.0 
17.6 
17  » 
16.3 


14 

14 

a 
13 

15 
14 
14 

IS 

13^8 
13.7 
f4   a 

IS.3 

16.6 
t6.6 
X6.3 
15.8 


15^5 
16   5 

17.3 

ia.7 

i«,8 

16. 

17-1 

15*3 

15.1 

14.  r 
is.i 
16. 1 

t%9 
5.9 


13.8 

14.0 

4  13-8 

IJ.8 

13.6 
14  & 
14.0 
14 
¥4   e 


16 


16.4 

15.8 
0 

3 

16,  s 

17.  J 
18.9 

15  7 

^^  i 

ij.a 

i|. 

16. 

J«.5 
15. 8 


14.8 
15  5 

16. « 
16.6 

.».  ]6.3 

.6  16.6 
[5.6 

[4^3 

4  M-O 

8  14. S 
3  14.9 

5  15  4 
5  IS   J 

■  4  14^8 
14-8 


1  I 


11,8 


.  IS, 

.   17. 

I7'9 
.  17. 1 
.  17.8 
.  is.fi 

,  15.0 
.  13  fi 
'  M,4 
14.5 
14-6 
,  IS  .8 
,.  14. a 
.81J 
.«  14 
7t3.3 
11. 8 

11.3 

1.5 

.  .   Jl. I 

14   13.1 


.3  Ji 
.4  13 
.9  II 


....    11. 


IT. 6 


t6.o 
14.8 
I  J.  8 
t4.i 
14.  S 
15.6... 
15.3  17. 
15,0  t6.l 

14,8  , 


1004.  Australia,  14.9;  New  Zealand,  16.9. 
1  Russia  in  Europe,  1894. 
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Marital  Condition  Principal  Countries 

For  every  z.ooo  Persons  of  Fifteen  Years  or  Over 

(From  the  Staiistisches  Jahrbuch  fur  das  Deutsche  Reich) 


Marriages 
Marx 


Country 


ida  _  .  . 

I. . 

ad.. 

land 


40  s 

453 

3T4 

4J4 
41^ 
4Ti 
470 
559 
403 
S3* 

53B 


Males 


547 
53S 
54B 
487 
SSi 
SP7 
S16 

546 
S05 

477 
3S3 
547 
416 
390 
433 


4S 
44 
6t 
54 
7J 
S6 
55 
S6 

60 

S3 

51 
S* 
4* 
43 
j6 
38 


Fkmalbb 


317 
409 

394 
399 
375 
41a 
414 
395 
444 
496 
3" 
419 
373 
43  » 


S'9 

SJO 
S4& 
4  59 
537 
494 
493 
SOI 
46S 

469 
4^6 

443 
370 
S70 
47D 
547 
49  » 


l»4 
laj 
U4 
"3 
MT 

104 
119 
117 
115 

raS 

JI3 

113 
I  ID 

7i 
74 


Tot^^THBR 


37s 
3*4 
3S3 
430 
343 
4x4 

jg4 
473 
413 

403 

457 
437 
35a 
47a 
4S9 
483 


S33 
539 
54S 
473 
544 
501 
S04 
5*3 
4S5 
496 
S15 
459 
376 
SSB 
446 
4S5 
4&0 


86 
^6 

rs 

110 

So 

s* 

8$ 
£3 

78 

74 
54 

S5 


States  which  do  give  the  following  re- 


[ON  OP  Persons  Married  to  1,000  op  Population 
Compiled  from  Sute  Reports 


1870 

1880 

1890 

1900 

X90S 

»ut         

18.0 
20.  a 
16.4 
19.0 
ai.6 
17.6 

IS. a 

18.0 
ao.a 
16. a 

16.8 
18.6 
17.8 
18.0 
18.4 
17.4 

14.  a 
X7.a 
19. a 
17.6 
18.4 
16.6 

16.0 

isetts 

18. 1 
19.6 

19. 1 
19.9 

land 

SHALL,  ALFRED:  Professor  of  political 
ly;  bom  in  London,  1842;  educated  there 
St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.  He  was 
fellow  of  his  college  in  1865,  lecturer  on 
cience  in  1868.  which  post  he  held  till  1877, 
le  was  appointed  principal  of  University 
,  Bristol.  In  1879  he  published  his  *'Eco- 
of  Industry',"  in  connection  with  his  wife 
lev).  In  1 88 1  ill  health  sent  him  abroad; 
{  he  was  appointed  lecturer  on  political 
ly  at  Balliol  College,  Oxford ;  in  1884  he  was 
to  the  chair  of  political  economy  at  Cam- 
University,  formerly  held  by  Professor 
t.  His  work,  *'The  Principles  of  Econom- 
iblished  in  1890-91,  is  considered  by  many 
ists  the  most  important  recent  English 
on  the  subject.  In  1903  he  issued  '  The 
Cambridge  Curriculum  in  Economics." 
?:  Balliol  Croft,  6  Wadingley  Road,  Cam- 
England. 

X,  KARL:  Philosopher;  economist;  Social- 
•n  in  181 8  at  Treves  of  Jewish  parentage, 
ig  at  Jena,  Bonn,  and  Berlin,  he  attracted 
ttention  by  his  attainments  in  philosophy, 
;ame  a  devoted  Hegelian.  In  1842  edited 
finische  Zeitung,  of  Cologne,  till  it  was  sup- 
year  later  for  its  radical  utterances.  Then 
>  Paris  and  made  the  acquaintance  and 
iip  of  Heine,  Bakounin,  Proudhon,  Ruge, 
all,  of  Engels.     The  two  formed  an  intel- 
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lectual  partnership,  and' until  Marx's  death  in 
1883  worked  togetner  in  commtmistic  agitation. 

In  Paris  Marx  undertook,  with  Arnold  Ruge, 
the  publication  of  an  edition  of  Hegel's  "Philoso- 
phy of  Jurisprudence,"  besides  other  literary 
abors;  but  having  employed  a  paper,  Vorwdrts, 
to  attack  Prussia,  the  Prussian  Government  in 
1846  asked  his  expulsion  from  France,  which  was 
panted,  and  he  went  to  Brussels.  Here  Engels 
joined  him,  and  the  two  formed  a  German  Work- 
mg  Men's  Association,  having  as  its  organ  the 
Deutsche  Brusseler  Zeitung.  Their  activity  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  a  German  commtmist  league 
of  Paris,  which  sent  in  1847  to  Marx  in  Brussels, 
and  to  Engels  in  Paris,  asking  them  to  enter  the 
organization,  and  promising  that  a 
congress  should  be  convenea  in  Lon- 
don. The  congress  was  held  in  the 
summer  of  1847.  As  a  result  of  this 
congress  and  of  another  held  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  the  theories  of  Marx  were  gener- 
ally accepted  and  he  was  asked  to  undertake  with 
Engels  the  drawing  up  of  a  commtmist  manifesto, 
which  appeared  early  in  the  following  year.  (See 
Manifesto.)  The  manifesto  was  later  adopted  as 
the  creed  of  the  commtmists  or  Socialists. 

In  1848  the  February  Revolution  broke  out. 
The  Brussels  authorities  feared  disturbance,  and 
compelled  Marx  to  change  Belgian  for  French 
soil.  Marx  was  not  at  all  tmwillmg,  and  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Paris.  A  manifesto  was  at  once  drawn 
up  for  circulation  in  Germany,  in  which  seventeen 
demands  were  advanced  by  the  Communist 
Party.  These  demands  comprized  the  proclama- 
tion of  a  republic;  payment  of  members  of  Parlia- 
ment so  that  working  men  might  be  eligible  for 
election;  the  conversion  of  "princely  and  other 
feudal  estates,"  with  mines,  etc.,  into  State  prop- 
erty ;  the  appropriation  of  all  means  of  transport, 
as  railways,  canals,  steamships,  roads,  and  posts, 
by  the  State;  the  restriction  of  the  law  ot  suc- 
cession; the  introduction  of  heavy  progressive 
taxes  and  the  abolition  of  excise  duties ;  the  estab- 
lishment of  national  workshops;  State  guaranty 
to  all  work  people  of  an  existence  and  provision 
for  the  incapable;  and  tmiversal  and  free  educa- 
tion.    Shortly  afterward  Marx  returned  to  Ger- 
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many,  and  along  with  Engels,  Wolff,  and  Freili- 
grath  founded  the  A^^ii^  Rkcinische  Zeitung  at 
Cologne,  the  first  number  appearing  on  June  i, 
1848.  For  his  utterances  Marx  had  twice  to 
appear  at  the  Assizes,  but  he  was  each  time  ac- 
quitted. In  May,  1849,  there  were  risings  in 
Dresden  and  the  Rhine  Province*  and  Marx  was 
not  slow  to  give  them  his  editorial  benediction. 
The  newspaper  was  supprest,  and  the  last  num- 
ber appeared,  printed  in  red  ink,  on  June  19, 

Expelled  from  Prussia »  Marx  first  went  to 
Paris,  but.  refused  residence  there,  he  %vent  to 
England.  His  studies  were  frequently  broken, 
for  it  was  necessary  to  earn  a  livelihood,  and  the 
duties  of  correspondent  to  the  New  York  Trihune^ 
w^hich  Marx  fulfilled  for  eight  years,  consumed  a 
large  part  of  his  time.  His  "Zur  Kritik  der  Poli- 
tischen  Oekonomie*"  bears  the  date  Tan.,  1859.  a 
work  containing  the  principles  which  w^ere  after- 
ward to  be  developed  in  '*I)as  Kapital/'  While 
carrying  on  his  studies  Marx  came  again  promi- 
nently to  the  front  in  1863  and  1864,  when  new 
endeavors  were  made  to  unite  the  working 
classes  of  various  countries.  The  result  of  the 
agitation  was  the  formation  on  May  28,  1S64,  of 
the  International  Working  Men's  Association. 
(See  International.)  Three  years  later  Marx 
published  the  first  volume  of  his  great  economic 
work,  '*Das  KapitaL"  Upon  this  work  rests  the 
reputation  of  Marx  as  a  political  economist. 

Marx's  later  public  Hie  w^as  identified  w^ith  the 
International    {q  ?  .),  of  which  he  was  the   first 
president.     He  became  leader  of  the  wing  which 
favored    the    development  of    com- 
munism by  the  orderly  political  cap- 
ture of    the   State,    as    opposed    to 
Bakounin,  the  leader  of  the  anarchist 
communist  wing,  which  proposed  to 
establish  communism  on  the  violent  overturn  of 
the   State.     (See  Anarchism.)     Out  of   Marx's 
policy  has  grown  the  German  and  now  world* 
wide  political  Socialist  movement,  which,  accept- 
ing the  economics  taught  by  Marx,  looks  to  him 
as  its  founder.     Some  believe  that  this  turning  of 
the  communistic  movement  into  political  chan- 
nels will  be  looked  upon  as  Marx's  greatest  deed — 
a  deed  more  important  than  his  economic  teach- 
ings, which,  however  brilliantly  stated,  are  not 
Eeculiar  to    him.     The    English-reading    publiCj 
owever,  has  never  done  justice  to  Marx  s  eco- 
nomic teachings,  because  it  has  derived  its  no- 
tion  of   those    teachings   mainly  from    the   first 
volume  of  *'Das  Kapital,"  which  was  long  alone 
of  Marx*s  writings  translated  into  English.     This 
volume,  tho  brilliant,  is  almost  purely  analytic 
and  critical  of  the  capitalistic  move* 
*'ItaA        ment     and     economics.     His     more 
KAuitKl  **    constructive    works    are    much    less 
^  kTiown.     The    reason    for    the    first 

volume  of  "Das  Kapital**  being  the 
one  alone  translated  was  that  Marx  ne%'er  lived 
himself  to  edit  the  remaining  two  volumes,  tho 
after  his  death  they  were  published  by  Engels 
from  Karl  Marx's  notes  (the  second  volume  in 
1885,  the  third  in  1895).  Marx  died  in  London, 
March  14,  1S83.  One  of  his  daughters  married 
the  French  Socialist  La  Fargue  iqv),  and  the 
other  the  English  Socialist  Edward  Ave  ling 
iqv,). 

The  best  brief  account  of  Marx's  economic 
teachings  is  to  be  found  in  Professor  Laveleye's 
"Socialism  of  To-day"  (chap.  iv.).  We  refer* the 
reader  to  the  articlcCAPiTAL  for  a  critical  review 
iDy  Professor  Bohm-Bawerk: 
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Marx  bases  his  system  on  pnndpT'     "-- —  'a ted  by  Ad 
Smith,  Ricardo,  Bastmt.  and  their  l> 

In  reaped  of  value,  save  Mane,  c  ;>  imendesj  for 

exchange  are  cry&tallized  labor.  Tne  irnjt  of  tabor  is  »a 
average  day's  work,  which  varies  in  different  countries  aadt: 
ditTerent  times,  but  which  may  be  confllder^d  a  dxt  qijaoti:? 
in  a  given  community.  An  article  possesaea  ecoaomie  or 
exchange  value  only  because  it  represents  tabor.  Wlat  oa 
be  obtained  without  labor,  like  air  and  water,  lias  no  exchop 
value. 

How  is  the  quantity  of  values  of  an  article  to  be  xnea«a7«d? 
By  the  tjuantitv  of  labor  that  it  contain*.  The  quantity 
of  labor  is  itself  measured  by  the  duration  of  the  tabor^  b^ 
days  and  hours.  Here  Marx  makes  a  correction  in  the  theor? 
of  Smith  and  Ricardo,  and  forestallii  an  objection.  It  imglbt 
be  said  that,  if  it  is  the  duration  of  the  labor  that  cfva&e&  tlv 
value  of  the  products,  a  coat  which  took  a  tailor  twice  aatoof 
to  make  as  wa^  neccssar>'  would  therefore  be  twice  aa  vaJoibfe. 
Not  so.  replies  Marx;  the  measure  of  the  value  of  thingt  is  ifae 
duration  of  the  labor  on  the  averaj^  requisite,  peTformed  mlk 
the  average  amount  of  skill  and  diligence,  and  in  the  ootsal 
industrial  conditions  at  any  given  time. 

From  these  premises  our  author  concludes  that  labor 
becomes  more  productive  and  creates  more  utilities  to  sd 
purpose;  it  docs  not  produce  more  value,  In  fact<  if  labor 
measured  by  time  ia  the  sole  source  of  value,  articles  mtath 
factured  in  greater  quantity  in  the  same  lapse  of  time.  aQ 
put  together,  represent  no  more  value,  because  each  individoil 
article  is  worth  less.  By  the  strictly  logical  chain  of  thrae 
abstractions  we  arrive  at  this  singular  restift, 
that  all  the  inventions  of  science,  all  the  io- 
Analyill  Oif  prove ments  of  manufacture,  produce  man 
—  -  utilities  without  increasing  the  sum  total  d 

exchange  values.  How,  tlien,  does  tie 
capitalist  make  money?  First  of  all  he  bofJ 
machines,  tools,  raw  matenals,  and  then,  ia 
order  to  work  up  the  materials,  he  purchases  the  workman'* 
"labor  force,"  arbeitskraft,  the  sole  source  of  aJD  vatiie.  He 
seta  the  laborer  to  work  to  change,  by  means  of  tlie  tools 
and  machines,  the  raw  materials  into  naanufacttuned  articles, 
and  sells  them  for  more  than  they  cost  him  to  make,  h 
this  way  he  obtains  a  jtrcatcr  value,  **  surplus  valtie**  (nifi^ 
wtrtk).  The  money,  temporarily  transformed  into  wafes and 
merchandise,  reappears  under  its  origina]  form,  but  jnoit 
or  less  increased  in  amount,  it  has  brought  forth  youny-^ 
capital  is  born. 

This  would  seem  to  conflict  with  the  principle  laid  doro 
above,  that  exchange  does  not  create  new  value.  TTit 
manufacturer  has  only  made  exchanges,  and  yet  he  find*  himr 
self  in  possession  of  a  greater  value.  The  explanation  oC  the 
mystery  is  as  follows:  The  capitalist  pays  for  labor  its  et* 
change  value,  and  thus  obtains  its  value  in  use.  Labor  fore* 
has  the  unique  characteristic  of  producing  more  than  it 
costs  to  be  produced.  He  who  buys  it  and  sets  it  to  mvrl 
for  his  gain  enjoys  then  the  source  of  all  wealth.  The 
capitalist  pays  for  labor  its  value.  What  is  the  value  d 
labor?  Like  all  other  merchandise,  it  is  worth  what  it 
ca-its  in  time  and  trouble  to  be  produced;  that  is  to  «y.  its 
cost  of  production.  The  cost  of  production  of  labor  is  the 
food  and  dill c rent  commodities  nece^ary  to  support  the 
laborer  and  the  children  destined  to  succeed  him.  The  value 
of  all  these  commodities  is  measured  in  its  turn  by  the  time 
that  it  takes  to  produce  them.  In  short,  then,  according  to 
Marx,  the  value  of  labor  is  equivalent  to  the  sum  <rf  boats 
required  to  create  what  the  maintenance  of  the  laborer 
demands.  But  to  produce  the  commodities  neces^ryfor 
the  existence  of  the  laborer  and  his  family  during  a  dav,  a 
whole  day's  work  is  not  needed.  Marx  sup  looses  that  fi^* 
or  six  hours  suffice.  If,  then,  the  laborer  worked  for  himaeif. 
he  could  obtain  all  he  needed  in  a  half  day,  and  tbe  test  of 
his  time  he  might  devote  to  leisure  or  to  procuring  sastx^ 
fluitics;  but  the  slave  of  antiquity,  the  serf  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  when  gaining  his  freedom  in  the  existing  social  order, 
did  not  at  the  same  lime  acquire  property.  He  is  thei^focc 
obliged  to  place  himself  in  the  service  of  those  who  pc«se0 
the  land  and  the  instruments  of  production.  These  natufaliy 
require  him  to  work  for  them  the  whole  day  of  tweh'c  hooi* 
or  more.  In  six  hours  the  laborer  produces 
the  equivalent  of  his  subsistence ;  ttiis  is 
Tke  Capital-  ^'^^^  Marx  terms  "the  necessary  labor**; 
i.t  VvMamt  during  the  remaining  six  hours  he  produoes 
iiirr(MJ©i»  ^1,^  -surttlus  value.''  the  mfhrwwrtk.  to  the 
profit  of  his  employere.  The  catiitalist  |«3fl 
the  laborer  for  bis  labor- power  at  its  valtte; 
that  is  to  say.  by  giving  him  the  amount  of  money  wtseh. 
representing  six  hours'  labor,  permits  him  to  buy  the  nece*- 
saries  of  life;  but  as  he  Ihv^  obtains  the  free  disposal  of  tfaii 
productive  force  for  which  he  has  paid,  he  acquires  everf* 
thing  it  producer  during  the  entire  day.  He  therefoR 
exchanges  the  produce  of  six  hours  against  the  labor  o( 
twelve  hours,  and  puts  in  his  pocket,  as  net  profit,  the  pfodtice 
of  the  six  hours  beyond  the  "necessary  labor  "  Frots  thii 
sumlus,  pocketed  by  the  employer,  capital  comes  into  haOf, 
The  capitalist  has  ditTerent  methods  of  increasbif  t^ 
profits.  The  first  consists  in  multiplying  the  number  dfl» 
workmen.  The  second  method  is  to  lengthen  the  wotidatr 
day.  Tbe  longer  the  laborer  worki  beyond  tbeneecauT 
lime  which  represents  his  wages,  the  greater  the  profit  ta 
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brings  to  his  master.  The  third  method  consists  in  diminish- 
ing the  duration  of  the  "necessary  labor,"  the  hours  which 
the  laborer  must  work  to  produce  his  maintenance.  This  is 
done  bv  rendering  the  labor  more  productive.  As  hours  of 
labor  obtain  the  same  price,  no  matter  what  thev  produce, 
i^twice  as  many  articles  can  be  made  in  the  hour,  each 
article  will  cost  one  half  less  and  the  laborer  will  have  one 
half  less  to  spend  on  living;  he  will  therefore  be  able  to  sell 
his  labor  force  for  a  remuneration  reduced  by  one  half.  All 
these  deductions  appear  to  be  irrefutable,  and  we  thus 
arrive  at  this  singular  conclusion,  that'  the  more  the  employ- 
n»ent  of  machines  and  of  improved  methods  increases  the 
productivity  of  labor,  the  lower  wages  fall  and  the  greater  the 
profits  of  the  capitalist  become. 

According  to  Marx,  the  capitalist  r^me  is  of  recent  origin. 
It  dates  from  the  sixteenth  century^  when  the  large  proprietors, 
imiMverished  by  the  wars  of  the  Middle  Ages,  graduallv  drove 
th«r  retainers  from  the  soil,  and  thus  formed  a  landless 
prcdetariat  compelled  to  compete  for  wages.  History  is  to 
Kane  a  portion  of  natural  history.  He  says  in  the  preface 
to  the  first  edition:  "  My  standpoint  from  which  the  evolution 
of  the  economic  formation  of  society  is  received  as  a  process 
of  natural  history,  can  less  than  any  other  make  the  individual 
nssponsible  for  lelations  whose  creatures  he  socially  remains. 
however  much  he  may  subjectively  raise  himself  above  them. 

According  to  Marx,  the  capitalistic  era  is  a  necessary  epoch 
which  must  in  time  give  place  to  communistic  production. 
Capitalistic  production,  by  compelling  workmen  to  work  for 
dinply  what  is  necessary  to  support  life,  cuts  off  its  own 
market,  since  the  worknian  has  no  money  left  to  buy  with! 
Hence  capital  is  compelled  to  turn  to  commerce  to  supply  it 
with  ever  new  fields  and  markets  for  it  to  exploit.  But  this 
ends.  There  are  no  more  new  worlds  for  it  to  conquer,  and 
so  it  is  working  its  own  ruin.  Marx  says:  "One  capitalist 
ever  kills  many.  Hajid  in  hand  with  this  centralization, 
or  the  expropriation  of  many  capitalists  by  few.  are  developed 
the  cooperative  form  of  the  labor  process — and  that  on  a 
constantly  increasing  scale — ^the  intelligent  application  of 
•cience  to  technical  purposes,  the  systematic  exploitation 
of  the  soil,  the  transformation  of  the  means 
of  labor  into  means  of  labor  only  usable  in 
The  PreMnt  common,   the  economizing  of  all  means  of 

SitnAtinn     production   by  their  tise  for  production  by 

Bivumuon  combined  social  labor,  the  entwining  of  all 
nations  in  the  net  of  the  world  market,  and 
thus  the  international  character  of  the  capital- 
ist regime.  With  the  steady  decrease  of  the  capital  magnates, 
who  usurp  and  monopolize  all  the  advantages  of  this  process 
of  transformation,  the  mass  of  want,  oppression,  servitude, 
degradation,  and  spoliation  grows;  but  the  revolt  of  the 
laboring  class — swelling  ever  in  numbers,  and  disciplined, 
united,  and  organized  by  the  mechanism  of  the  capitalist 
process  of  production  its^ — spreads  at  the  same  time.  The 
capitalist  monopoly  becomes  a  fetter  on  the  mode  of  produc- 
tion with  and  under  which  it  has  originated.  The  centraliza- 
tion of  the  means  of  production  and  the  socialization  of 
hibor  reach  a  point  at  which  they  become  no  longer  com- 
patible with  their  capitalist  intep^iment.  and  this  is  burst 
asunder.  The  last  hour  of  capitalist  private  property  strikes. 
The  expropriators  are  expropriated. 

In  the  first  case  there  is  the  expropriation  of  the  mass  of  the 
people  by  a  few  usurpers,  but  in  the  latter  the  expropriation 
of  a  few  usurpers  by  the  mass  of  the  people. 

Marx  would  make  land  and  all  the  instruments  of  produc- 
tion collective  and  social  property.  He  would  go  further ; 
be  would  have  all  subjects  of  the  State  share  equally  in  labor 
and  the  produce  of  laoor.  His  future  State  is  a  Labor  State 
in  which  labor  will  be  compulsory  on  all  who  are  capable. 
In  "Capital"  we  find  him  developing  the  idea  of  uniting 
agriculture  with  industry,  which  is  advanced  in  the  Com- 
munist Manifesto  written  in  1847.  He  would  have  great 
variety  in  the  labor  of  the  individual,  so  that  he  may  be  as 
many-sided  as  possible. 

On  account  of  its  intellectual  brilliancy  and 
acumen,  and  the  influence  it  has  had  on  Germans, 
it  has  been  called  distinctively  '*  Scientific  Social- 
ism"; yet  to-day  it  is  not  accepted  by  many 
scientific  Socialists,  much  less  other  political 
economists.  In  its  merciless  logic  and  Hegelian 
dialectic,  it  is  indeed  scarcely  possible  to  pick  a 
flaw;  but  some  Socialists  say  that  it  starts  trom  a 
wrong  premise.  Marx*s  error  is  not  his,  but  in- 
herit^ from  Adam  Smith  and  Ricardo.  Labor 
is  not  the  only  source  of  value.  If  Adam  Smith 
and  Ricardo  are  right  in  saying  that  it  is,  then 
Marxian  socialism  follows.  It  takes  more  than 
labor  to  produce  value.  Labor  is  onlv  one  of  the 
elements.  Socialists  who  do  not  follow  Marx's 
economics  arrive  at  his  results,  but  through  other 
channels.  (See  Socialism;  Value.)  The  acu- 
men of  Marx's  analysis  of  the  orthodox  economics 


and  his  contribution  to  the  development  of  politi- 
cal socialism  are,  however,  beyond  all  Question. 
The  best  account  of  Marx  is  in  Dawson  s  * 'Ger- 
man Socialism "  (1888). 

MASSONIUS,  PIOTR:  Polish  member  of  the 
Russian  Duma;  bom  in  1862.  Representative 
(autonomist)  from  Minsk  government.  He  is  a 
small  landowner,  and  graduate  of  Minsk  College, 
the  School  of  Pure  Science  of  Warsaw  University, 
and  Leipsic  University  with  the  degree  of  Ph.6. 
Massonius  published  a  series  of  works  on  esthetic 
criticism  and  Polish  history.  For  a  time  he  was 
editor  of  the  Reforma, 

MASTERMAN,  CHARLES  FREDERICK  GUR- 
NEY:  English  Member  of  Parliament;  author; 
editor;  lecturer;  bom  at  Rotherfield  Hall,  Sus- 
sex, England,  in  1873;  educated  at  We3rmouth 
School  and  Christ's  College,  Cambridge.  First 
class  in  natural  sciences  tripos,  1805 ;  first  class  in 
moral  sciences,  1896.  President  ot  the  Cambridge 
Union,  1896;  fellow  of  Christ's  College,  1900. 
Elected  to  Parliament  as  a  progressive  Liberal 
from  West  Ham,  1 906.  Literary  editor  of  London 
DaUy  News;  writer  for  The  Independent  Review; 
Speaker  Contemporary.  Active  m  the  Christian 
Social  Union.  Lecturer,  for  the  Cambridge  and 
London  University  Extension  Societies;  served 
as  secretary  for  Children's  Coimtry  Holiday  Fund 
and  as  a  Guardian  of  the  Poor  for  the  District  of 
Camberwell.  Author:  "Tennyson  as  a  Religious 
Leader,"  "The  Heart  of  the  Empire,"  "From  the 
Abyss,"  "In  Peril  of  Change."  Address:  10 
Addington  Square,  CamberweU,  London,  S.  E. 

MAURICE,   JOHN    FREDERICK   DENISON: 

Foimder  of  Christian  Socialism ;  bom  Normanston, 
Suffolk,  England,  1805;  son  of  a  Unitarian  min- 
ister. Graduating  at  Trinity,  Cambridge,  he 
took  a  degree  in  law,  but  early  devoted  himself  to 
writing  on  religious  and  social  questions,  partic- 
ularly in  The  Athempum.  In  1831  he  entered 
the  Church  of  England,  and  went  to  Oxford  and 
obtained  a  second  class  in  classics  in  18^1.  His 
first  curacy  was  at  Bubbenhall,  Warwickshire, 
but  from  1816-46  was  chaplain  at  Guy's  Hospital, 
London.  His  writings  were  already  attracting 
attention.  In  1835  he  wrote  "Subscription  vs. 
Bondage,"  and  an  article  subsequently  enlarged 
into  his  "Moral  and  Metaphysical  Philosophy" 
(1850-57).  In  his  "Kingdom  of  Christ"  (1838), 
"Lectures  on  Education  (1839),  "Reasons  for 
not  Joining  a  Party  in  the  Church"  (184 1),  he 
laid  the  foundations  for  the  theological  views  of 
which  in  the  present  century  he  is  imdoubtedly 
the  great  master,  with  his  high  conception  of  the 
Church  and  the  nation,  and  yet  with  a  catholic 
conception  of  Christianity  that  found  room  in  it 
for  what — tho  he  himself  repudiated  the  name — 
has  been  later  called  "Broad  Church"  divinity. 
He  was  chaplain  at  Lincoln's  Inn  1846-59;  it  is 
to  this  period  that  his  Christian  Socialist  activi- 
ties belong.  (For  a  full  account  of  this  move- 
ment, see  Christian  Socialism.)  His  attention 
was  first  prominently  called  to  socialism  and  its 
moral  significance  by  Ludlow,  but  Maurice  be- 
came the  "master"  of  the  little  school  of  thinkers 
and  workers  that  gathered  round,  and  he  pro- 
posed the  name  Christian  Socialism,  saying  that 
it  was  the  only  name  that  would  deliver  us  to 
the  conflict  we  must  sooner  or  later  wage  with 
tmsocial  Christians  and  with  tmchristian  Social- 
ists.    He  contributed  largely  to  the  literature 
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of  the  movement,  and  entered  earnestly  into 
the  practical  details  of  establishing  cooperative 
tailors'  stores;  but  when  this  movement  had  be> 
come  somewhat  established  (see  Cooperation) 
he  withdrew  to  devote  himself  more  purely  to 
educational  and  intellectual  work.  He  was  one 
of  the  prime  movers  in  establishing  the  Working 
Men's  College  and  the  Queen's  College  for  Women 
and  in  1854  became  principal  of  the  former.  In 
1840  he  had  been  maae  professor  of  English  liter- 
ature and  history  at  Kind's  College,  and  in  1846 
professor  of  divinity,  but  in  1853  he  was  deprived 
of  his  chair  because  of  his  theological  and  social 
views,  1860-69  he  was  incumbent  of  St.  Peter's, 
De  Vere  Street,  In  1866  he  was  chosen  professor 
of  moral  philosophy  at  Cambridge,    whence    he 

Eublished  '* Social  Morality"  (1869).  Died  in 
ondon  in  1872,  His  writings  were  numerous 
and  varied.  Those  bearing  directly  on  social 
themes  we  have  mentioned.  His  **llife/'  edited 
by  his  son,  appeared  in  1S84. 

MAXWELL,  GEORGE  HEBARD:  Executive 
chairman  of  the  National  Irrigation  Association 
and  American  Homecroft  Society:  bom  i86o» 
Sonoma.  Cal  From  1879  to  1882  he  was  official 
stenographer  United  States  Circuit  Court  and 
Superior  Court;  admitted  to  the  bar  1882;  in 
active  law  practise  in  California  for  seventeen 
years;  organized  the  National  Irrigation  Associa- 
tion in  1899,  and  managed  campaign  for  national 
irrigation  ending  in  passage  by  Congress  of 
National  Irrigation  Act  in  1902.  He  organized 
the  Homecrofters'  Gild  of  the  Talisman,  1906,  and 
American  Homecroft  Society,  1907,  to  accom- 
plish the  slogan  of  the  Homecrofters,  '*E\^ery 
child  in  a  garden — every  mother  in  a  homecroft — 
and  individual  industrial  independence  for  e very- 
worker  in  a  home  of  his  own  on  the  land." 

He  is  author  of  "The  First  Book  of  the  Home- 
crofters,*' and  "Lectures  and  Public  Addresses." 
Address:    1409  Fisher  Building,  Chicago,  111. 

MAYOR  AITB  MAYORALTY:  The  mayor  is  the 
governor  of  a  city.  The  word  is  said  to  have 
been  first  used  in  1189,  when  Richard  L  substi- 
tuted a  mayor  for  the  two  bailiffs  of  London*  In 
Europe  the  mayor  is  not  usually  elected  by  the 
voters,  but  by  the  City  Council.  In  England 
he  is  usually  chosen  only  for  one  year.  In  Ger- 
many he  may  be  elected  for  life,  and  may  be 
chosen  from  any  city;  so  that  the  mayor  of  a 
large  city  is  usually  one  who  has  shown  ability 
in  a  smaller  city.  In  Paris  the  prefect  of  the 
Seine  corresponds  to  the  mayor,  tho  there  are 
maires  of  each  arrondissement  in  the  city,  (See 
Paris.) 

In  America  the  mayors  were  chosen  bv  the 
Council  in  New  York  till  1S34;  in  Philadelphia, 
till  1839;  but  at  present  most  mayors  are  elected 
by  the  people.  Their  terms  of  office  vary  from 
one  year  to  four  years.  Their  powers,  too,  ma- 
terially vary.  They  usually  have  a  veto  power  in 
the  Council,  the  power  of  appointment  and  re- 
moval, with  the  consent  of  the  City  Council;  but 
in  1882  Brooklyn,  under  Mr.  Seth  Low,  com- 
menced allowinji  the  mayor  to  make  his  ovm  ap- 
pointments— thinking  thus  to  fix  responsibility — 
and  for  a  while  there  was  a  general  tendency  to 
increase  the  power  of  the  mayors.  Under  a  good 
mayor  it  worked  well.  But  under  a  bad  mayor  it 
works  ill,  and  the  general  tendency  at  present  is 
to  put  more  power  in  the  Council  and  less  power 
with  the  mavor.     (See  City.) 


MAZZWl,  GIXTSEPFE:  Italian  patriot;  bom 
Genoa.  Italy,  1808.  His  first  tutor  was  an  old 
priest  who  taught  him  Latin,  but  his  omnivorous 
reading  was  not  directed  by  any  master.  At  the 
age  of  thirteen  he  attended  classes  in  the  faculty  ol 
arts  at  the  university,  later  studied  anatomy  I " 
follow  his  father's  profession,  but  finally  (ilii 
graduated  in  laws,  and  for  some  time 
pied  in  the  Ufficio  dei  Poveri,     From  bi 

ments  of  social  equality  were  engendered 

by  the  example  of  his  parents;  and  very  early  tbe 
degraded  pohtical  condition  of  his  country  be^ 
to  prey  upon  his  mind.  Patriotic  enthusiasm 
gained  absolute  sway  over  his  spirit,  and  led  him 
to  renoimce  his  cherished  idea  of  a  life  of  litera- 
ture for  the  political  arena.  But  in  the  mean 
time  the  '* republican  instincts/'  which  he  tells  us 
he  had  inherited  from  his  mother,  had  been  de- 
veloping. His  articles  accordingly  became  more 
and  more  suggestive  of  advanced  liberalism  to 
politics,  and  led  to  the  suppression  by  govermneal 
of  the  Indicators  Genovese  and  the  Indicaii 
Livorncse  successively.  Mazzini  joined  the  0 
bonari,  and  was  entrusted  with  a  secret  missioo 
Tuscany,  but  in  1830  was  betrayed.      He  was 

grisoned  in  the  fortress  of  Savona  on  the  western' 
jviera  for  about  six  months^  when,  through 
deficiency  of  evidence*  he  was  released,  but  upon 
conditions  involving  so  many  restrictions  that 
he  preferred  to  leave  the  country.  He  went  ac- 
cordinj|ly  to  France^  living  chiefly  in  Marseille. 
Here,  m  presence  of  **  those  symbols  of  the  in- 
finite, the  sky  and  the  sea,"  and  having  access  to 
no  books  but  "a  Tacitus,  a  Byron,  and  a  Bible," 
he  conceived  the  great  mission  or  **apostolatc" 
(as  he  himself  called  it)  of  his  life,  and  organiwsd  a 
society  destined  to  become  famous  throughoiit 
Europe,  La  Gtovtne  Italia,  or  Young  Italv.  Itl* 
avowed  aims  were  to  be  the  liberation  of  Italy, 
both  from  foreign  and  domestic  tyranny^  and  if 
unification  under  a  republican  form  of  goven 
ment;  the  means  to  be  used  were  education,  and^ 
where  advisable,  insurrection  by  guerrilla  bands; 
the  motto  was  *'God  and  the  people/*  and  the 
banner  was  to  bear  on  one  side  the  words  **  Unity" 
and  *'  Independence**  and  on  the  other  ''Liberty/' 
** Equality,"  and  "Humanity."  In  April.  iSji, 
Charles  Albert  succeeded  to  the  Sardinian  throne, 
and  Ma^zzini,  as  he  afterward  confest,  **the  in- 
terpreter of  a  hope  which  he  did  not  share,"  wrote 
the  new  king  a  letter,  urging  him  to  take  the  lead 
in  the  impending  struggle  for  Italian  independ* 
ence.  Its  bold  and  outspoken  words  produced  a 
great  sensation,  but  so  deep  was  the  offense  it 
gave  to  the  Sardinian  Government,  that  orders 
wTre  issued  for  the  immediate  arrest  and  impris- 
onment of  the  author  should  he  attempt  to  cross, 
the  frontier.     Toward  the  end  of  '  ^ 


Eevolntioa  fT^  ^f^\  appeared  the  importan* 
Young  Italy  manifesto.  Congrega- 
tions* w^ere  formed  at  Genoa,  Leg- 
horn, and  elsewhere.  Banished  from  Marseilles 
in  consequence  of  the  extensive  operations  of  the 
society,  Mazzini  resorted  to  concealment  for 
several  months,  principally  in  Switzerland. 

The  first  fruits  of  La  Giovine  Italia  was  the 
revolutionaiy  expedition  of  Savoy,  organized  by 
Mazzini  at  Geneva,  but  defeated  by  the  rojral 
troops.  Sentence  of  death,  par  contumace^  was 
recorded  against  Mazzini  in  the  Sardinian  courts 
for  his  participation  in  the  affair;  but  he  soon  re* 
commenced  with  increased  vi^r  his  revolutionary 
operations.  A  new  association,  entitled  "New 
Europe,**  and  based  on  principles  of  European 
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ts  and  enfranchisement;  was  inaugurated  by 
exertions  of  Mazzini  in  Switzerland.  In  1837 
zini  quitted  Switzerland  for  England,  and 
lly  took  up  his  abode  in  London,  where  for 
;y  months  he  had  to  carry  on  a  hard  fight  with 
5rty.  Ultimately  he  was  able  to  earn  a  liveli- 
i  by  writing  review  articles,  some  of  which 
5  been  reprinted,  and  are  of  the  highest  order 
terary  merit;  they  include  papers  on  "Italian 
rature  since  1830,"  "Lamennais,"  "George 
i,"  "Byron  and  Goethe,"  "Lamartine," 
riyle,"  and  "The  Minor  Works  of  Dante." 
839  he  entered  into  relations  with  the  revolu- 
iry  committees  sitting  in  Malta  and  Paris, 
in  1840  he  originated  a  working  men's  asso- 
on,  and  the  weekly  journal  entitled  Aposto- 

Popolare,  in  which  the  treatise  "On  the 
es  of  Man"  was  commenced.  Among  the 
rs  undertaken  by  Mazzini  was  a  free  evening 
ol  conducted  by  himself  and  a  few  others  for 
;  years,  at  which  several  hundreds  of  Italian 
Iren  received  at  least  the  rudiments  of  secular 
religious  education.  Mazzini  did  not  share 
enthusiastic  hopes  raised  in  the  ranks  of  the 
ral  Party  throughout  Europe  by  the  first 
of  Pius  IX.,  in  1846,  but  at  the  same  time  he 
led  himself  of  the  opportunity  to  publish  a 
r  addrest  to  the  new  Pope .  The  revolutionary 
;rs  had  long  been  in  correspondence  with 
sini,  and  their  action,  along  with  the  revolu- 
in  Paris,  brought  him  to  Italy,  where  he  took 
ictive  part  in  the  events  which  dragged 
les  Albert  into  an  unprofitable  war  with 
;ria;  he  actually  for  a  short  time  bore  arms 
;r  Garibaldi  immediately  before  the  reoccu- 
)n  of  Milan,  but  ultimately,  after  vain  at- 
)ts  to  maintain  the  insurrection  in  the  moun- 

districts,  found  it  necessary .  to  retire  to 
mo.  In  the  beginning  of  the  following  year 
ras  nominated  a  member  of  the  short-lived 
mment  of  Tuscany  formed  after  the  flight 
le  Grand  Duke,  and  almost  simultaneously, 
1  Rome  had,  in  consequence  of  the  with- 
^al  of  Pius  IX.,  been  proclaimed  a  republic, 
;ras  declared  a  member  of  the  constituent 
nbly  there.  A  month  afterward  Mazzini 
appointed  a  member  of  the  triumvirate,  with 
gme  executive  power.  His  tenure  of  supreme 
ority  was  marked  by  wisdom,  moderation, 

success.  On  the  surrender  of  Rome,  by 
mini's  advice,  however,  he  quitted  the  city, 
subsequently  returned  to  London.  At  his 
Ration  risings  in  Milan  (1853)  and  in  Pied- 
t  (1857)  were  attempted.  The  Sicilian  expe- 
n  of  i860  owed  as  much  to  the  organization 
azzini  as  to  the  command  of  Garibaldi.     In 

he  was  elected  by  Messina  deputy  to  the 
an  Parliament;  but  the  election,  to  which  he 
elf  as  a  republican  would  have  declined  to 
ie,  was  canceled  by  the  Parliament.  In 
,  after  the  session  of  Venice  to  Italy,  his  sen- 
;  of  death  was  at  last  removed,  but  he  de- 
d  to  accept  such  an  "offer  of  oblivion  and 
on  for  having  loved  Italy  above  all  earthly 
js."  In  1870  he  set  out  for  Sicily,  but  was 
;ted  at  sea  and  carried  to  Gaeta,  where  he  was 
isoned  for  two  months.  Events  soon  made 
ident  that  there  was  little  danger  to  fear  from 
ntemplated  rising,  and  the  occasion  of  the 
I  of  a  prince  was  seized  for  restoring  him  to 
ty.  The  remainder  of  his  life,  spent  partly  in 
Ion  and  partly  at  Lugano,  presents  no  note- 
hy  incidents.     For  some  time  his  health  had 

far  from  satisfactory,  and  he  died  at  Pisa, 


March  10,  1872.     The  Italian  Parliament  by  a 
unanimous  vote  exprest  the  national  sorrow;  an 
eloquent  tribute  was  pronounced  by  the  presi- 
dent, and  a  public  ftmeral  took  place  at  Pisa,  his 
remains  being  later  conveyed  to  Genoa.     Mazzini 
said  of  himself,  "I  am  but  a  voice  crying  action,** 
but  he  was  in  very  deed  far  more.     In  his  *  *  Duties 
of  Man,"  addrest  to  working  men, 
HiiYiewB  ^®  gives  perhaps  the  fullest  expres- 
sion to  thoughts  which  make  many 
consider  him  the  greatest  prophet  of 
the  nineteenth  century.     His  watchwords  were 
"duties,"  and  not  "rights" ;  self-sacrifice,  and  not 
self-seeking;  association,   and   not  com|>etition ; 
democracy,  and  not  government ;  humanity,  and 
not  the  individual ;  God,  and  not  the  opinions  of 
mankind.     Opposing  both  socialism  and  Chris- 
tianity as  they  were  presented  to  him,  he  said: 

WorkiM  men.  brothers!  When  Christ  came  and  changed 
the  face  of  the  world.  He  spoke  not  of  rights  to  the  rich,  who 
needed  not  to  achieve  them;  nor  to  the  poor,  who  would 
doubtless  have  abused  them,  in  imitation  of  the  rich;  He 
spoke  not  of  utility,  nor  of  interest,  to  a  people  whom  interest 
and  utility  had  corrupted:  He  spoke  of  duty,  He  spoke  of  love, 
of  sacrifice,  and  of  faith;  and  He  said  that  they  should  be  first 
among  all  who  had  contributed  most  by  their  labor  to  the 
good  of  all.  And  the  word  of  Christ  breathed  in  the  ear  of  a 
society  in  which  all  true  life  was  extinct,  recalled  it  to  ex- 
istence, conquered  the  millions,  conquered  the  world,  and 
caused  the  education  of  the  human  race  to  ascend  one  degree 
on  the  scale  of  progress. 

Rbpbrbncbs:  A  translation  of  his  main  writing  appeared  in 
189  z.  There  are  cheap  editions  of  his  Ih»U§s  of  Man,  of 
his  Thoughts  on  Dfmocracy  in  Europe,  and  his  literary 
essays. 

MEAD,  EDWIN  DOAK:  Author;  editor;  bom 
in  1849  at  Chesterfield,  N.  H.  He  spent  his  boy- 
hood on  a  farm  and  in  the  villaee  store,  but  m 
1866  entered  the  employ  of  Ticknor  &  Fields, 
publishers,  of  Boston.  From  1875  to  1879  he 
studied  at  English  and  German  universities  and 
returned  to  Ajnerica  in  1879,  since  which  time 
he  has  been  engaged  in  lecturing  and  other  liter- 
ary work.  He  wa?  editor  of  New  England  Mag- 
azine 1 889- 1 901;  for  several  years  president  of 
Good  Citizenship  Society  and  the  XXth  Century 
Club  of  Boston.  At  present  is  director  of  Old 
South  Historical  Work  in  the  city  of  Boston, 
and  editor  of  the  International  Library.  Greatly 
interested  in  the  movement  for  universal  peace, 
he  was  appointed  delegate  for  'American  Teace 
Society  to  the  congresses  held  in  Glasgow,  Rouen, 
Lucerne,  and  was  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee  at  the  congress  held  in  Boston  in 
1894.  Mr.  Mead  is  especially  devoted  to  the  bet- 
ter organization  of  the  world  and  the  using  of  the 
enormous  amounts  of  money  now  wasted  on 
great  armaments  in  constructive  efforts  for  the 
education  and  general  welfare  of  the  people.  He 
works  for  free  trade  and  for  the  public  control 
of  transportation  and  other  important  interests. 
He  is  author  of  "Martin  Luther:  A  Study  of  the 
Reformation."  "The  Philosophy  of  Carlyle," 
"The  Roman  Church  and  the  Public  Schools," 
"Organize  the  World,"  "The  Influence  of  Em- 
erson," "The  Principles  of  the  Founders,"  etc. 
Address:  39  Newbury  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

MENNONITES:  A  sect  of  Anabaptists  (q.  v.), 
followers  of  Menno  Simons,  and  found  in  Switzer- 
land, Germany,  France,  Russia,  and  America. 
First  appearing  in  Switzerland  in  ^525,  in  1683  a 
colony  was  established  at  German  town,  Pa.  In 
1 87 1  many  of  them  fled  from  Russia  to  America; 
At  first  they  refused  to  swear  in  courts  or  bear 
arms,  and  lived  a  quiet  indxsstrial  life.  They  have 
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MERCAWTILISTS :  Mercantilists  is  the  name 
given  to  a  school  of  political  economy,  if  it  can  be 
called  a  school,  which  advocated  the  belief  gen- 
erally held  till  the  end  of  the  last  century  that 
weallh  consists  in  i^oid  and  silver,  and  that  there- 
fore the  importation  of  gold  and  silver  and  ex- 
■  portation  of  goods  to  obtain  gold  should  be  en- 
couraged by  the  State*  and  the  exportation  of 
gold  and  silver  and  importation  of  goods  should 
be  discouraged  as  much  as  possible.  How  this 
leads  to  the  balance-of- trade  theory  {q.  v.)  is  at 
once  apparent. 

The  mercantile  system,  also  called  Colbertism, 
restrictive  system*  and  commercial  s^'stem,  ob- 
tained from  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
Ptury  until  late  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  its 
influence  is  still  felt.  Most  prominent  among 
the  statesmen  who  were  mercantilists  may  be 
named  Colbert,  of  France;  Frederick  the  Great, 
I  of   Prussia;   and   Cromwell,  of   England.     Serra, 

^ft  an  Italian,  early  in  the  seventeenth  century  pre- 
^P  sented  a  moderate  and  systematic  statement  of 
their  views  in  a  work  entitled  '*A  Brief  Treatise 
on  Causes  which  make  Gold  and  Silver  Abound 
where  there  are  no  Mines/'  Thomas  Mun,  in 
England,  a  generation  later,  wrote  a  valuable 
treatise  from  the  standpoint  of  the  mercantilists, 
called  "England's  Treasure  by  Foreign  Trade; 
or,  the  Balance  of  our  Trade  the  Rule  of  our 
Treasure,'*  while  Sir  James  Steuart's  '' Inquiries 
into  the  Principles  of  Political  Economy/*  pub- 
lished in  1767,  may  be  regarded  as  closing  the 
development  of  the  theory  of  mercantilism. 

To-day  no  one  holds  this  view  to  be  correct. 
(See  Balance  of  Trade;  Frek  Trade;  Protec- 

TtON.) 

MERCER,  JOHN  EDWARp:  Bishop  of  Tas- 
mania, Australia;  born  in  1856  at  Bradford,  Eng- 
land; wTiter  on  sociological  topics;  educated  at 
Rossall  School,  Lancashire.  He  was  the  first 
Rossall  School  missionary  to  Newton  Heath, 
Manchester,  where  he  stayed  for  seven  years. 
Later  he  had  a  parish  for  the  working  classes  in 
the  outskirts  of  Manchester  for  five  years.  He 
was  vice-chairman  of  the  Manchester  branch  of 
the  Christian  Social  Union,  and  chairman  of  the 
Manchester  Social  Club;  also  honorary  life  mem- 
ber of  the  Manchester  Statistical  Society,  He  is  in 
sympathy  with  the  modem  **  Social  Movement"  in 
tlie  direction  of  securing  greater  equality  of  op- 
portunity and  a  more  equitable  distribution  of 
wealth-  Author:  "Conditions  of  Life  in  a  Man- 
chester Slum";  "Social  Erjuality'*;  "What  is  the 
World  External  to  Mind?  '  He  was  Moorhouse 
lecturer  for  1906-7  on  "The  Soul  of  Progress/' 
Address:  BLshopscourt,  Fitzroy  Place,  Hobart, 
I  Tasmania. 

^         MERCHANTS'  GILDS.     See  Gilds. 

MESLIER,  JEAH :    French  priest  and  Socialist; 

■  born  at  Mazeray-en-Champagne,  1664,  The  son 
of  poor  parents,  he  attracted  the  attention  of  a 
priest  who  taught  him  Latin,  and  secured  him  a 
free  scholarship.  On  obtaining  his  theological 
degree,  he  was  ordained  priest  of  Etr^pigny,  where 
he  officiated  until  his  death  in  1729  or  1733.  It 
was   rumored   that   he   committed  suicide. 

Meslier  served  the  Church  faithfully,  and  did 
not  deem  it  consistent  with  his  clerical  duties  to 
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voice  his  socialistic  views.  Upon  his  death,  how- 
ever, a  "testament"  was  found  in  which  he  set 
forth  his  poUtical  creed.  "I  have  seen  and 
learned  the  mistakes,  abuses,  vanities,  follies,  and 
sins  of  humanitv,  and  I  have  hated  them  and  ab- 
horred them.  iDuring  my  life  I  have  not  dared 
to  speak  my  thoughts,  but  I  will  at  least  voia 
them  dying/'  After  criticizing  religion,  and  e"" 
pecially  the  Cliristian  Church,  whose  founder  1 
considered  an  impostor,  Meslier  points  out  the" 
great  disparity  between  the  conditions  of  mesi, 
arguing  throughout  in  favor  of  the  lowly  and  op- 
prest,  and  advising  them  to  stand  shoulder  to 
shoulder  against  the  tyrants  of  the  earth.  _ 

Meslier 's  "testament'*  attracted  great  att 
tion.  especially  through  Voltaire,  who*  in  176J 
made  an  abstract  of  the  work.  The  entire  won 
appeared  in  three  volumes  (Amsterdam,  i86J 
under  the  title  **Le  Testament  de  Jean  Meslier. 

METAYER,  THE  (from  Latin  medieta,  half).  li 
one  who  cultivates  a  farm  or  land  for  the  owiwf 
on  condition  of  retaining  a  portion,  usually  oae 
half,  of  the  produce,  the  owner  generally  fur- 
nishing the  stock  and  tools.  Metayage,  or  the 
metayer  system,  prevails  in  Italy,  southern 
France,  and  to  a  large  extent  in  the  south  o£  the 
United  States. 

METHODISM   AMD   SOCIAL    REFORM:  The 

evangeHxation  of  the  masses  was  the  distinctive 
purpose  of  John  Wesley,  the  founder  of  Method- 
ism; but  unintentionally  and  unconsciously  to 
himself,  for  the  fact  was  not  recognisted  during 
his  lifetime,  John  Wesley  became  not  only  the 
greatest  social  reformer  of  the  dav,  but  possibly 
the  greatest  in  all  the  history  of  England.  The 
influence  of  his  work  is  felt  to  this  day  not  only 
in  the  country  where  Methodism  was  bom,  but  in 
every  land  where  Methodists  dwell. 

Tribute  to  the  influence  of  Methodism  as 
factor  in  social  reform  has  been  paid  by  the  ft 
most  historians.  "The  man  who  did  most 
reform  the  social  life  of  England  in  the  last  oen 
tury  was  John  Wesley/'  writes  W.  Moore  Ede,  in 
his  history  of  "The  Attitude  of  the  Church  to 
Some  of  the  Social  Problems  of  Town  Life/'  **  The 
Methodists  themselves  were  the  least  result  of 
Methodist  revival/'  writes  J,  R.  Green  in 
*'Historv  of  the  English  People/*  '*The  noblL_, 
result  of  the  religious  revival."  continues  Green 
"was  the  steady  attempt,  which  has  never  ceased 
from  that  day  to  this,  to  remedy  the  guilt,  the 
physical  suffering,  and  the  social  degradation  of 
the  profligate  and  the  poor/'  Thomas  C.  Hall, 
in  his  work  on  "The  Social  Meaning  of  Modem 
Religious  Movements  in  England/'  says:  "Prob- 
ably no  factor,  nay  no  four  or  five  factors  together, 
may  be  said  to  have  had  the  same  social  influence 
for  the  future  of  England's  empire  as  the  Method- 
ist phase  of  the  evangelical  revival.  One  of  the 
great  blessings  of  this  social  activity  of  the  evan- 
gelical x>olitical  party  was  the  close  union  brought 
about  by  it  with  the  rising  trade-unions  of 
England.'  There  is  no  prouder  chapter  in  the 
history  of  the  working  democracy  than  the  his- 
tory of  trade-unionism.  Us  quiet,  steady,  tem- 
perate, cautious  advance  has  been  largely  due  to 
the  character  of  the  men  whom  Methodism 
trained,  and  the  sympathy  and  support  extended 
by  men  who  dared  the  reproaches  of  their  o^ 
class  in  society  and  struggled  for  their  breth; 
against  selfishness,  prejudice,  and  slander 
secure  justice  and  righteousness. 
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;  results  of  Methodist  activity  to  which  these 
ians  bear  tribute  were  due  to  the  influence 
the  character  and  Ufe  of  his  followers  of  the 
oi  religion  which  John  Wesley  preached,  to 
iterest  of  the  Methodists  in  the  poor  and 
mt,  and  especially  to  the  two  institutions 
I  were  distinctive  of  Methodism — the  class 
ng  and  the  local  or  lay  preacher, 
in  Wesley  was  in  very  truth  **an  apostle  of 
x>r."  His  interest  in  the  relief  of  the  poor 
began  while  he  was  a  fellow  at  Ox- 
j^  ford  University.  One  of  the  rigidly 
^  observed,  if  not  required,  rules  of  the 
Holy  Club  was  that  its  members 
i  give  away  in  relief  of  the  poor  all  they  had 
iter  providing  for  their  own  necessities. 
y  in  later  years  wrote:  "One  of  them  had 
year.  He  lived  on  £28  and  gave  away  40 
igs.  The  next  year,  receiving  ;£6o,  he  still 
3n  £28  and  gave  away  £$2.  The  third  year 
eived  £90  and  gave  away  £62.  The  fourth 
le  received  £120;  still  he  lived  as  before,  on 
and  gave  to  the  poor  all  the  rest."  This 
'  was  John  Wesley;  and  the  rule  here  laid 
he  observed  to  the  end  of  his  life,  never 
ing  upon  himself  more  than  £28  a  year. 
5  private  income  increased  his  charities  in- 
:d.  His  private  charities  during  his  life- 
iggregated  to  $150,000. 
ly  in  the  history  of  the  Methodist  move- 
Wesley  began  to  utilize  his  societies  (his 
izations  were  not  recognized  as  churches 
if ter  his  death)  for  the  relief  of  those  in  need 
he  distrest.  He  began  systematic  relief 
as  early  as  Nov. ,  1 740.  Under  date  of  Nov. 
o,  he  writes  in  his  journal,  that  in  order  to 
ose  who  are  out  of  work  he  took  twelve  of 
X)rest  and  a  teacher  into*  the  society  room 
they  were  employed  for  four  months  in 
ig  and  spinning  cotton.  He  divided  London 
rwenty-three  districts  and  appointed  two 
IS  to  visit  the  poor  and  sick  in  each  district 
elieve  their  need.  The  visitors  were  en- 
[  to  observe  strictly  four  rules :  **  (i)  Be  plain 
•pen  in  dealing  with  souls.  (2)  Be  mild, 
r,  patient.  (3)  Be  cleanly  in  all  you  do  for 
ck.  (4)  Be  not  nice."  Wesley  never  ex- 
d  greater  sagacity  than  in  these  four  rules, 
n  reflection,'  wrote  he,  "I  saw  how  exactly, 
s  also,  we  had  copied  after  the  primitive 
h.  What  were  the  ancient  deacons  ?  What 
hoebe,  the  deaconess,  but  such  a  visitor  of 
:k?" 

;  of  the  work  performed  by  these  visitors  has 
the  organization  and  the  work  to-day  of  the 
rs"  in  the  Wesleyan  Church  in  England  and 
aconesses  in  the  Methodist  Church  in  Amer- 
The  first  Methodist  deaconess  was  Mary 
quet,  afterward  the  wife  of  the  eminent 
Pletcher.  She  also  founded  the  first  Method- 
)hanage,  which  was  the  forerunner  of  many 
r  institutions  in  England,  Canada,  and  14  in 
Tnited  States,  conducted  by  the  Method- 
iscopal  Church.  The  Methodist  Episcopal 
h  also  has  57  deaconess  homes,  24  stations 
s  country,  ip  deaconess  homes  in  Europe, 
idia,  2  in  Chma,  and  i  in  Africa,  employmg 
>7  792  deaconesses  and  436  probationers 
re  preparing  to  become  deaconesses.  These 
nesses  during  the  year  made  over  418,000 
to  the  poor  in  their  homes,  nursed  5,500  sick 
ir  homes  and  1 2,000  sick  in  hospitals. 
a  result  of  his  efforts  to  help  the  poor  and 
ck,  Wesley  started,  in  connection  with  his 


headquarters  in  London  called  the  Fotmdry,  a 
medical  dispensary — the  first  free  dispensary — 
after  which  the  Finsbury  Dispensary  in  London, 
twenty  years  later,  was  modeled.  The  expense  of 
relievmg  the  poor  at  their  homes  became  so  great, 
and  the  profit  was,  comparatively,  so  little,  that 
Wesley  resolved  to  try  whether  they  might  not 
receive  more  benefit  in  the  hospitals.  He  found 
hospital  treatment  to  be  less  expensive;  but  no 
more  good  was  done  than  before.  He  asked  the 
advice  of  several  physicians  for  the  sick,  but  with- 
out advantage.  He  saw  the  poor  people  pining 
away,  and  several  families  ruined,  and  that  with- 
out remedy.  Finally,  as  a  desperate  expedient, 
he  said:  **I  will  prepare  and  give  them  physic 
myself."  This  he  was  competent  to  do.  For 
more  than  twenty-five  years  he  had  made  anat- 
omy and  physic  the  diversion  of  his  **  leisure 
hours."  His  knowledge  of  medicine  was  exten- 
sive, and  his  common  sense  made  it  of  practical 
value  to  many  persons.  His  *  *  Primitive  Fhysic," 
of  which  at  least  twenty-three  editions  were 
issued  before  his  death,  grew  out  of  his  medical 
efforts  for  the  relief  of  the  poor.  Medical  aid  to 
the  poor  has  always  been  a  distinctive  feature  of 
Methodism.  Under  the  auspices  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  alone  in  this  country  there  are 
twenty-five  hospitals,  much  of  the  service  in 
which  is  free  to  poor  patients.  There  are  besides 
hospitals  and  free  dispensaries  in  foreign  lands. 

One  of  Wesley's  earliest  charities  was  a  wid- 
ows* home.  He  had  observed  for  some  years 
many  who,  altho  not  sick,  were  not  able  to  pfx>- 
vide  for  themselves  and  had  no  relatives  or 
friends  who  took  enou^  interest  in  their  welfare 
to  provide  for  them.  These  persons  were  chiefly 
feeble,  aged  widows.  Wesley  leased  two  houses 
near  by  and  fitted  them  up  so  that  they  were  warm 
and  clean.  He  took  in  as  many  widows  as  there 
were  room  for  and  provided  them  with  things 
needful  for  the  body.  There  are  now  many 
Methodist  old  people's  homes,  ten  of  them  in 
American  cities  under  the  auspices  of  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church. 

The  Methodists  were  the  first  to  provide 
schools  in  England  on  an  extensive  scale  for  the 
education  of  the  children  of  the  poor.  F.  V.  P. 
Painter,  in  his  **  History  of  Educa- 
Povnlar  *^°"»  '  says:  "Prior  to  the  beginning 
EdnoaUon  ^i  the  present  century  (1800)  the 
education  of  the  masses  of  England 
was  almost  entirely  neglected.  To 
Robert  Raikes,  the  fotmder  of  the  Sunday- 
school,  belongs  the  honor  of  having  first  awak- 
ened an  interest  in  popular  education."  But  it 
was  a  Methodist  woman,  Sophia  Cooke,  after«> 
ward  the  wife  of  Samuel  Bradbum,  one  of  Wes- 
ley's preachers,  who  suggested  the  idea  of  the 
Sunday-school  to  Robert  Raikes,  and  fourteen 
years  before  Raikes  began  his  school  at  Glouces- 
ter, Hannah  Ball,  a  young  Methodist. lady,  had 
a  Sunday-school  at  High  Wycombe.  Forty 
years  before  Raikes  began  his  Sunday-school,  the 
Methodist  colliers  at  Kingswood,  after  a  sermon 
preached  bv  George  Whitefield  in  an  open  field, 
contributed  $100  toward  the  erection  of  a  school. 
Four  days  later  the  fotmdation  was  laid.  White- 
field  collected  $200  and  Wesley  raised  the  balance. 
The  Kingswood  school  is  one  of  the  historic  Meth- 
odist institutions.  John  Wesley  also  established 
a  school  in  his  own  house  in  London,  in  which 
were  gathered  sixty  children  over  six  years  of 
age.  Schools  were  a  part  of  the  work  of  many  of 
his  societies  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
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The  educational  spirit  displayed  by  Wesley  and 
his  foUowers  in  England  was  early  manifested 
in  America.  In  17S0  small  subscriptions  were 
secured  for  a  seminar>%  and  at  the  General  Con- 
ference of  1784,  at  which  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  w^as  organised,   Cokebury   College   was 

grovided  for.  and  Sept.  17,  1787,  it  was  opened, 
onnected  with  this  mother  Methodist  Church 
there  are  192  schools7-S4  colleges  and  universi- 
ties, 47  classical  seminaries,  12  institutions  ex- 
clusively for  women,  in  the  U.  S,;  55  foreign  mis- 
sion schools,  and  24  theological  institutions.  In 
these  schools  during  the  year  1906-7  there  were 
about  57,000  student,s.  There  are  fifteen  other 
branches  of  American  Methodism,  and  these 
together  have  probably  as  many  more  schools 
ivith  perhaps  as  many  students.  Of  these  other 
Methodist  churches  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South,  conducts  190  schools  with  about 
34,^00  students* 

John  Wesley  also  provided  a  literature  for  his 
people.  Indeed  he  may  be  said  to  hav^e  been  the 
rather  of  cheap  literature.  He  wrote  or  com- 
mled  hundreds  of  volumes,  including  pamphlets, 
Dooks.  and  magazines.  Many  of  his  publications 
were  in  the  form  of  penny  tracts.  By  these  pub- 
lications he  created  an  appetite  for  reading 
among  his  followers.  His  publications  were  the 
beginnings  of  the  Wesley  an  Book  Rooms  in  Lon- 
don and  Toronto  and  the  Methodist  Book  Con- 
cerns in  New  York,  Cincinnati ,  and  Nashville,  The 
establishments  in  New  York  and  Cincinnati  are 
the  largest  denominational  publishing  houses  in 
the  w^orld.  They  have  a  capital  of  $4,200,000  and 
their  annual  sales  aggregate  about  $2,500,000. 

In  the  course  of  his  labors  John  Wesley  found 
many  who  were  not,  strictly  speaking,  so  poor 
that  they  needed  alms,  but  yet  frequently  were  in 
w^ant  of  a  small  supply  of  money.  Some  of  these 
persons  were  in  business  and  a  small  loan  for  a  few 
weeks  or  months  would  tide  them  over  difficulty. 
But  there  was  no  one  of  whom  they  could  bor- 
row, except  the  pawnbroker,  and  to  place  them- 
selves in  his  debt  was  almost  to  abandon  hope. 
Wesley  resolved  to  try  in  some  way  to  help  such 
persons.  So  he  devised  the  scheme  of  a  loan 
fund.  This  was  started  in  1746,  about  150  years 
before  a  similar  scheme  was  begun  by  a  philan- 
thropic gentleman  in  New  York.  John  Wesley 
exhorted  those  who  had  an  abundance  of  this 
%vorld's  goods  to  assist  their  needy  brethren. 
Fifty  pounds  (about  S250)  were  contributed. 
This  sum  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  two  stewards, 
who  were  present  every  Tuesday  morning  in  order 
to  lend  to  those  who  desired  any  small  sum,  not 
exceeding  twenty  shillings  (about  $$).  which  was 
to  be  repaid  w^ithin  three  months.  The  amount 
which  one  person  might  borrow  was  afterward 
increased  to  five  pounds  (about  $25).  Out  of  this 
loan  fund  no  less  than  255  persons  were  reheved 
in  eighteen  months.  This  loan  fund,  or  "lending 
stock,"  as  an  institution  of  the  Methodist  socie- 
ties continued  for  a  number  of  years.  Among  its 
benehciaries  was  a  cobbler  named  James  Lack* 
ington,  who  in  1775  borrowed  £^  with  which 
to  start  a  second-hand  book  shop  in  connection 
With  his  shoe  shop.  This  new^  business  grew 
more  rapidly  than  his  cobbling  and  in  the  course 
of  time  he  gave  up  the  latter.  The  book  busi- 
ness developed  into  the  largest  second-hand  book 
store  in  London,  if  not  in  the  world.  It  made 
its  proprietor  immensely  w^ealthy,  and  the  year 
Wesley  died,  Lackington's  profits  from  his  busi- 
ness amounted  to  $25,000. 


Early  in  his  career  Wesley  became  a  pro- 
nounced opponent  of  African  slavery*  In  1753  2 
Mr.  Gilbert  of  Antigua  visited  England »  bringing 
wMth  him  four  slaves.  Two  of  these  were  con- 
verted imder  Wesley*s  preaching,  and  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  Wesley  an  missions  in  the  We^t 
Indies,  which  did  much  to  prepare  the  sla\^es  of 
those  islands  for  emancipation,  W^esley  and  the 
Methodists  and  the  forces  which  the  revival 
movement  called  into  being  were  the  power  which 
enabled  Wilberforce  and  his  associates  to  compel 
Parliament  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  Enghsh 
possessions.  Wesley  denounced  American  sla- 
very as  *'the  vilest  that  ever  saw  the  sun/'  His 
hostility  to  slavery  was  exprest  in  a  volume  en- 
titled "Thoughts  on  Slavery/'  It  was  scattered 
widely  in  Europe  and  America,  and  probably 
exerted  a  greater  influence  upon  the  puoUc  con- 
science than  any  other  book  ever  written.  The 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  at  its  first  conference, 
in  1784,  pronounced  slavery  to  be  '* contrary  to 
the  golden  law  of  God  ,  »  ,  and  the  unalienable 
right  of  mankind,  as  well  as  every  principle  of 
the  Revolution.'*  The  first  person  arrested  in 
America  for  utterances  against  slavery  was  a 
Methodist  preacher,  the  Rev.  Jacob  Gnibcr. 
Slavery  divided  the  Church  in  1846. 

Among  the  most  imfX)rtant  contributions  of 
Methodism  to  social  reform  has  been  its  rela- 
tion to  the  trade-union  movement.  But  for  the 
Methodist  revival  the  trade-union  as  it  is  known 
to-day  in  England  would  have  had  no  existence. 
The  miner  is  the  pioneer  of  the  Labor  movement 
In  Methodism  he  found  a  faith  in  keeping  with 
his  sturdy*  hopeful  nature.  His  attachment  for 
that  church  is  of  long  standing,  and 
Labor  ^^^^  back  to  the  time  when  Wesley 
I«aderi  discoursed  to  the  pitmen  of  Nor^ 
umberland  and  Durham,  who  re- 
ceived him  with  open  arms.  With 
the  conversion  of  their  souls,  many  of  the  miners 
seemed  to  receive  the  gift  of  tongues  and  not 
alone  po\ver  to  tell  of  the  experience  of  salvation 
in  their  hearts,  but  a  consciousness  of  the  social 
and  industrial  wrongs  of  which  they  were  the 
victims,  and  to  protest  against  them.  Soon  they 
began  to  organise,  and  found  their  leaders  among 
their  class  leaders  and  local  preachers,  who  in  the 
class  meeting  and  pulpit  had  learned  to  think  on 
their  feet  and  express  themselves  from  the  plat- 
form in  forcible  speech.  They  learned  also  in 
their  religious  meetings  the  power  of  organizA- 
tion.  '*Can  there  be  any  more  striking  tribute 
to  the  influence  of  Methodism  upon  the  mining 
community,"  wrote  Mr.  T.  R.  Th  re  If  all,  secretary 
of  the  Labor  Electoral  Association  in  1890^  **tbaD 
the  fact  that  the  fi  ve  miners*  members  in  the  House 
of  Commons  have  all  been  trained  in  the  Methodist 
Church,  four  being  pastor  present  local  preachers? 
In  the  Parliament  of  1885  there  were  six."  Mr 
Threlfall  stated  that  of  the  delegates  attending 
the  great  miners'  conferences,  when  from  three 
hundred  thousand  to  four  hundred  thousand  men 
are  occasionally  represented,  *'it  is  no  exaggera- 
tion to  say  that  fully  one  half  served  an  appren- 
ticeship as  local  preachers." 

The  first  Labor  member  of  Parliament  and  the 
longest  in  service,  Mr.  Thomas  Burt,  is  the  son  of 
a  Methodist  miner  and  local  preacher.  Next  to 
Mr.  Burt  the  most  noted  and  influential  labor 
leader  has  been  Joseph  Arch,  organizer  of  the 
Agricultural  Laborers  Union.  He  was  &  local 
preacher  of  the  Primitive  Methodist  Church,  and 
his  power  was  due  to  that  fact.     Thorold  Rogers. 
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in  his  great  work,  "Six  Centuries  of  Work  and 
Wages,  says:  ** I  do  not  believe  that  the  mass  of 
peasants  could  have  been  moved  at  all  had  it  not 
been  for  the  organization  of  the  Primitive  Meth- 
odists." 

That  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  retains 
its  interest  in  the  conflict  between  capital  and 
labor  is  indicated  by  the  following  from  the  ad- 
dress of  the  Board  of  Bishops  to  the  General  Con- 
ference of  1 904 :  **  In  all  this  contention  (between 
exnplovers  and  employees)  it  need  hardly  be  said 
that  the  sympathy  of  the  Church  must,  to  a  large 
extent,  be  with  those  concerning  whom  Abraham 
Lincoln  quaintly  said,  'The  Lord  must  like  the 
common  people,  else  He  would  not  have  made  so 
many  of  them,'  doubtless  having  in  mind  the  fact 
tJiat  when  Jesus  was  on  earth  '  the  common  people 
heard  Him  gladly.'  In  spite  of  all  the  blunders 
made  by  lalx>r  leaders  and  the  indefensible  acts  of 
their  followers,  philanthropic  men  must  wish 
them  success  in  every  lawful  effort  to  better  their 
condition  and  secure  their  rights.  But  they  must 
learn  from  their  real  friends  that  every  act  of  vio- 
lence hurts  their  cause  and  that  law  and  order 
must  be  maintained  at  all  hazards." 

Methodist  laymen  and  local  preachers  are  still 
among  the  foremost  labor  leaders  in  England,  and 
not  a  few  Methodists  are  leaders  in  the  Labor 
movement  in  America.  The  first  two  parliamen- 
tary secretaries  of  the  Trade-Union  Congress  of 
England,  Henry  Broadhurst  and  Charles  Fenwick, 
were  Methodists.  Mr.  Broadhurst  was  also  the 
first  representative  of  labor  to  hold  a  cabinet  po- 
sition. The  first  representative  of  labor  to  be 
knighted  by  the  king,  Edward  VII.  (1907V  Sir  W. 
S.  Grossman,  a  working  stone-mason,  is  a  Method- 
ist belonging  to  the  United  Methodist  Church. 

Methodist  labor  leaders,  like  their  founder, 
John  Wesley,  are  almost  invariably  ardent  advo- 
cates of  temperance.  In  the  temperance  move- 
ment Methoaists  have  always  been  active  and  are 
so  to-day.  No  Methodist  minister  could  habitu- 
ally use  alcoholic  liquors  as  a  beverage  and  re- 
main in  the  ministry.  Indeed  there  is  no  vice  or 
evil  which  affects  society  injuriously  to  which 
Methodism  is  not  strongly  antagonistic. 

D.  D.  Thompson. 

MEXICO:  A  federated  republic,  its  present 
constitution  dating  from  1857.  Composed  of  27 
states  and  3  territories.  Area,  767,080  sq.  m., 
with  a  population  (1900)  of  13,606,000,  or  17.7 
per  square  mile.  Of  these  19  per  cent  only  are 
white,  48  per  cent  of  mixed  race,  and  38  of 
Indian  race.  Of  the  mixed  and  Indian  races 
few  can  be  called  civilized.  Foreigners  number 
57,507,  of  whom  some  16,000  were  Spanish  and 
15,000  of  the  United  States.  There  are  about 
2,000,000  educated  whites.  The  capital  of  Mex- 
ico has  a  population  of  400,000;  Guadalajara, 
101,000;  Leon,  63,000;  Monterey,  62,000;  San 
Luis  Potosi,  61,000. 

The  prevailing  religion  is  Roman  Catholic,  but 

there  is  no  State  Church  and  all  religions  are 

tolerated.     Education  is  backward, 

fltati  tl       *^^  ^*  *®  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  compulsory 
Btaninoi    ^j^^  much  progress  is  being  made. 

There  were  (1904)  9,194  government 

schools   (besides    infant    schools)   with   620,476 

pupils,  382,507  boys  and  237,969  girls.     Industry 

IS    backward    and    agriculture    very    primitive. 

Mining   employs    100,000,    the    mineral   wealth 

being  \'ery  great,  particularly  of  gold  and  silver. 

Mexico  is  the  largest  silver-producing  country 


of  the  world.  The  total  mineral  output  was  over 
$100,000,000  in  1904.  Coffee  and  cotton  are 
cultivated  to  a  considerable  extent,  tho  the  chief 
agriculttu'al  products  are  wheat  and  sugar,  and  to 
a  less  extent  pinequin,  oranges;  dyewood,  maize, 
rice,  and  tobacco.  In  1904  there  were  119  cotton 
factories  with  27,706  employees,  and  466  tobacco 
factories.  The  exports,  including  bullion,  in 
1906,  were  $135,027,000  ($92,633,000  to  the  U.S.); 
the  imports  were  $10^,884,000  ($72,56^  from  the 
U.  S.).  Mexico  had,  m  1906,  13,515  miles  of  rail- 
way. The  Tehuantepec  Railway,  now  completed, 
connecting  the  two  oceans,  w'iU  compete  with 
the  Panama  Railway;  there  are  34,996  miles  of 
telegraphs,  2,466  post-offices,  transmitting  77,- 
807,143  newspapers  or  printed  materials,  64,752,- 
789  letters  or  cards.  The  mercantile  marine 
comprizes  32  steamers  and  29  sailing  vessels. 

The  government  of  Mexico  is  in  general  similar 
to  that  of  the  U.  S.,  with  executive,  legislative, 
and  judicial  branches.  The  president  is  elected 
for  six  years  by  electors  chosen  by  popular  vote. 
The  Congress  consists  of  a  House  of  Representa- 
tives elected  biannually  by  adult  male  suffrage 
and  senators  similarly  chosen,  two  for  each  state. 
Each  state  has  its  own  constitution  and  local  gov- 
ernment. The  revenue  (1906)  was  $51,269,008; 
expenditure,  $48,314,646.  The  funded  debt, 
445,  899,  901  Mexican  pesos  (about  $220,000,000), 
at  3-5  per  cent.  The  peace  strength  of  the  army 
is  34,500  (officers  and  men),  with  a  nominal  war 
strength  of  79,600.  There  is  a  small  fleet  navy  of 
4  gunboats  and  a  few  other  vessels,  manned  by 
198  officers  and  965  men.  Armv  and  navy  are 
being  strengthened.  (For  general  industrial  con- 
ditions, see  Latin  America.)  Rapid  progress, 
however,  is  now  being  made  under  the  present 
generally  satisfactorv  and  stable  administration 
of  President  Diaz,  who  has  been  in  power  ahnost 
continually  since  he  began  in  1875  as  a  military 
dictator.  Currency  questions  which  have  long 
been  unsettled  are  being  settled  and  a  gold  re- 
serve accumulated.  Large  loans  have  been  fa- 
vorably located  abroad.  Railways  are  extending, 
new  factories  being  built,  and  many  new  colonies 
receiving  concessions  from  the  government.  Fear 
of  yellow  fever  and  bubonic  plague  has  been 
mainly  banished  by  efficient  government  action. 

MICHAELIS,  OTTO:  Editor;  bom  at  Lubeck, 
Westphalia,  1826.  Studied  law  at  Bonn  and 
Berlin;  was  deprived  of  his  position  in  conse- 
quence of  the  excitements  of  1848.  Then  betook 
himself  to  Berlin,  where  he  became  assistant 
editor  of  the  Ahendzeitung,  and  ^ter  its  suppres- 
sion, editor  of  the  Nationalzeitung.  In  1861  was 
elected  to  the  Prussian  House  of  Deputies;  1867 
to  the  North  German  Reichstag.  He  held  sev- 
eral political  posts,  but  as  his  free-trade  princi- 
ples brought  nim  into  conflict  with  the  flnancial 
policy  of  the  government,  he  retired.  Died  Dec. 
12,  1890. 

MICHEL,  LOUISE:  Anarchist;  bom  Veon- 
court,  Haute-Mame,  France,  1839.  Winning 
distinction  by  musical  and  poetical  talents,  she 
opened  a  school  at  Montmartre,  Paris,  in  i860, 
but  early  became  an  active  revolutionist.  Dur- 
ing the  Commune  worked  on  committees  and 
fought  at  barricades  in  man's  uniform ;  was  cap- 
tured and  condemned  to  death,  a  sentence 
changed  to  transportation;  went  through  all  the 
horrors  of  the  Versailles  prisons,  and  was  trans- 
ported to  New  Caledonia.    After  nine  years  the 
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amnesty  allowed  her  to  return,  a  more  determined 
anarchist  than  ever.  Several  times  imprisoned, 
she  escaped  to  London,  and  started  an  interna- 
tional school  in  Fitzroy  Street.  A  remarkable 
speaker,  she  was  often  heard  in  London,  address- 
ing Hyde  Park  meetings  and  venting  in  vehement 
French  her  hatred  of  the  bourgeoisie,  who  shed 
the  blood  of  her  comrades.  She  died  in  1905. 
She  was  author  of  "Memoirs  "  and  "The  Microbes 
of  Society, '^^  a  novel. 

MIDDLE  AGES:  The  Middle  Ages,  which  are 
usually  made  to  reach  from  about  the  fifth  cen- 
tury to  the  thirteenth,  form  a  period  of  great  eco- 
nomic and  sociologic  importance.  Dr.  Ingram,  in 
his  "History  of  Political  Economy,"  says  of  the 
Middle  Ages: 

They  represent  a  vast  transition,  in  which  the  germs  of 
a  new  world  were  deposited,  but  in  which  little  was  fully 
elaborated.  There  is  scarcely  anything  in  the  later  move- 
ment of  European  society  which  we  do  not  find  there,  tho 
as  yet,  for  the  most  part,  crude  and  undeveloped.  .  .  . 


(For  details,  see  Christianity  and  Social  Ri- 
form;  Church  and  Social  Reform;  Fbuiuit 
ism;  Gilds;  Land;  Monasticism;  Educatiok; 
Family;  Sbrfdoii;  Slavery;  Woman,  etc.) 

MIKHAYLITCHENKO,  MITROFAN  IVAIO- 
VICH:  Russian  member  of  the  Duma;  bomk 
187 1 :  representative  (Social  Democrat)  fiom  tb 
Yekatennoslaf  province  for  the  first  Dnma; 
peasant  of  the  village  Uritzovo,  Voronezh  Prev- 
ince;  graduate  of  a  Zemstvo  school.  Served  k 
different  estates  as  manual  laborer  or  derlcat 
terward  as  miner  in  Shcherbinsk  mines.  Win 
elected  he  was  working  at  the  Voznesensk  mioa 
as  a  locksmith. 

MILrrARISM  (for  the  movement  a^inst  mifi- 
tarism,  see  articles:  Peace  Movement;  Intbi- 
national  Arbitration;  Interparliambktait 
Union;  American  Peace  Society;  Peacb  So- 
ciety, English.  See  also  Navy)  :  The  followq| 
table,  with  its  enormous  total  of  $1,781,663,179, 


Thb  Militarism  op  thb  World 


Country 


Russian  Empire 

France  and  colonies 

Germany 

Austria- Hungary 

Italy 

Turkey  » 

India^ 

Japan 

Great  Britain  » 

China  (old)  * 

Spain 

United  States  » 

Belgium 

Bulgaria 

Holland 

Rumania 

Sweden 

Portugal 

Persia 

Greece 

Brazil 

Servia 

Mexico 

Argentina 

Norway 

Egypt  7 

Chile 

Denmark 

Venezuela 

Uruguay 

Colombia 

Peru 

Bolivia 

Switzerland 

Canada 

Montenegro  » 

Australia 

New  Zealand 

Transvaal  Colony 

Natal 

Cape  Colony 

Total  all  countries  • . . . 


Army 


Peace 

strength 


i.aoo.ooo 
662,000 
614,000 
387.452 
360,000 
235.200 
329,000 

3  20,000 
304.100 
I30.000 
130,000 

75.557 

50,000 

47.520 

41.OSS 

36.410 

35.000 

33.446 

30,000 

39,000 

39,000 

37.500 

36,600 

18,000 

18,000 

16,000 

15.000 

14.000 

10.000 

5.800 

5.000 

4.000 

2.430 

143,000 

55.765 

35,000 

16.589 

1 1 ,000 

9.346 

6.336 

3.500 


5.089,606 


War 

footing 


4.000.000 
1.290.000 
1,760.000 
T. 234, 000 
•750,000 

*  800,000 

*  401,097 
800,000 

•800.000 
800,000 
300,000 
300,000 
143,000 
113,000 
J08.000 
136,000 
110,000 
1 11,000 
75.000 
62,000 


z  10,000 
75.000 

130,000 

70,000 


34.000 
50.000 
50.000 
35.000 


25.000 

60,000 

235.000 

167.295 

30,000 
69.414 

I8.S4S 


13.000 
8,000 


15.162,35 


Annual 
expenditure 


$189,038,557 

155.997.227 

186.774.500 

65.065.000 

55.421.634 

•27.500.000 

100.391. 36s 

25.230. 19a 

133.256,500 

•  36.350.000 

31,834.700 

103,686,775 

SeetoUl 

5.700,000 

10,850,000 

9,000.000 

11.430.400 

.7.992.540 

•7.800,000 

3.656,500 

14,368,350 

4.063.336 

8,836.380 

8,137,000 

3.275.000 

3,000,000 

5,054.669 

3,083,884 

3,310,913 

2.235.000 

^    1.775.582 

See  total 

1.336.358 

7.912.43 

4.196.000 

40.600 

5,184.410 

1.172,450 

3,333,000 

727.450 

1.355. 500 


$1,236,933,103 


Navy 


Peace 
forces 


69,000 
53.247 
33.500 
8.318 
37,000 
31.0 


36,080 
139.000 


War 
forces 


100.000 

103,500 

143.500 

11.993 


153,000 


25.700 
46.050 

1.150 

No navy 
10.760I      35,000 
No  navy 

S.oool 

3.200I        5.000 

No  navy 
4.ooo|        7,300 


8. 500 1. 


1,600 


No  navy 
x,40ol.  — 

6.000  .... 

3. 000 1  4 
No  navy 

7.oooi 

4.0001        6,800 

No  navy 

No  navy 

6oo|  700 

No  navy 
No  navy 
No  navy 
No  navy 
QOo|  1,185 
No  navy 
No  navy 
No  navy 
No  navy 


517.650 


Expendi- 
ture 


S58.347.9xs 
62,433.963 
58.aa3.500 
5.9ao,xa4 
34,676,794 
"7,500,000 


14.45  7.036 
x47.044.ooo 


7.393.400 
xoa,09X,68o 
See  total 


7,o8a,a65 


3.75a,o 
4.033.604 


1,516.673 
9.47i.a5o 


See  total 
6,317,033 
1.346.590 


5.453.348 
3,630,853 


See  total 
See  total 


See  toUl 


Total 
•tinnal  ex* 
penditure 


Sa47.365.769 
ax8,43i.X90 
a44.996.000 

70.985.  ia4 

80.09S.4a8 

35.000.000 
X00.10X.365 

39.687.aa8 
380,300,500 

36,950.000 

39,xi8.xoo 
a05.778.455 

1a.81a.4a1 
S.700.000 

x7.93a.a65 
9.000,000 

x5.x7a.400 

xa.ox6,x44 
7.800.000 
S.173.X73 

a3.739.S00 
4.o6a.3a6 
8.8a6.38o 

14.444.033 
4.5ax.590 
3.000.000 

xo.508.ox  7 
$.703,737 
a,a  10.9x3 
a,a35.ooo 
x.775.s8a 
a.4S7.330 
X.336.3S8 
7.9  X  a. 43  X 
4.X96.000 
40.600 
5.X84.4XO 
x.x7a.450 
a,aa3,ooo 
797.450 
X.3SS.SOO 


$529,471,325     Sx.78x,663.x79 


•i:3 

4.06 
X.44 

6.4X 
0.06 
a. OS 

in 

l:ti 

a.oa 
0.8a 
9.1s 

x.3« 

O.OJ 

X.96 

O.JO 

j.aS 

a. XX 
x.6x 
a. as 
0.4X 
0.5a 
0.5$ 

0.78 
0.88 

x.a? 
x.sa 

0.95 
0.65 
0.50 


$x.765 


*  Cost  and  number  of  native  troops,  under  chiefs  and  rajahs,  not  included. 

2  The  report  of  Great  Britain  includes  the  minor  colonies,  not  mentioned  separately,  e.  g.,  Ceylon.  Hongkong,  etc.;  the 
expenses  of  which  are  borne  chiefly  by  the  mother  country;  the  small  contributions  of  these  countries  toward  ^litary  expemat 
are  included  under  Great  Britain. 

3  Turkey  does  not  publish  its  budgets;  the  expenses  here  given  are  estimates  of  the  ministry  of  war  for  X907  axid  X908. 

*  The  army  of  China  is  being  reorganized ;  the  old  army  is  that  of  i^os ;  the  new  one,  as  planned,  will  have  43a,ooc 

•  The  army  of  the  U.  S.  as  given  includes  native  troops  in  the  Philippines  and  native  and  Indian  scouts.     Tne  1 
tions  of  the  states  for  their  militia  are  not  included  in  this  expenditure. 

•  Estimated. 
'  War  expenditure  includes  ;Cioo.ooo  for  English  army  of  occupation  (4.880  men  in  1906). 

•  The  tribesmen  and  clansmen  furnish  their  own  arms;  that  is  the  reason  why  the  expenses  of  the  State  for  the 
so  low. 

*  The  two  columns  for  expenditures  added  do  not  make  the  grand  total  as  given,  because  the  army  axid  tm.'V 
for  Belgiuxn  and  Peru  are  found  combined  imder  total  expenditure  of  their  respective  columns  only. 
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s  the  extent  to  which  the  world  lies  burdened 
r  a  load  of  militarism.  Yet  it  must  be 
mbered  that  this  is  only  the  direct  annual 
iditure  for  armies  and  navies.  To  this  vast 
must  be  added  a  very  large  portion  of  the 
nal  debts  of  the  world,  which  to  a  large 
it,  particularly  with  the  larger  debts»  and, 
feldom  absolutely  wholly,  may  be  considered 
debts.  To  this  must  still  be  added  the 
Qous  sums  spent,  e.  g.,  in  the  United  States, 
snsions  to  omcers  and  soldiers,  which  are  not 
led  in  the  table.  And  these  are  only  the 
c  costs.  Besides  this  are  the  private  losses, 
B  and  health  and  property,  incurred  by  war, 
es  the  incalculable  economic  loss  involved 
e  diversion  of  millions  of  people,  in  times 
ace  as  well  as  of  war,  to  the  service  of  the 
and  navy,  a  burden  which  robs  many  a 
try  for  years  of  its  best  young  manhood  and 
2&pe  which  much  of  the  best  youne  blood  of 
pe  emigrates  to  the  New  World.  Moreover, 
uropean  country  pays  its  soldiers  sufficient 
s  for  them  to  hve,  save  for  the  barest  neces- 
,  without  more  or  less  support  from  their 
y — estimated  in  the  case  of  Germany,  e.  g., 
lount  at  the  very  least  to  loo  marks  per  year, 
[5,000,000  annually.  The  table  also  indi- 
to  an  extent  the  uselessness  of  all  this 
nous  waste  if  only  international  agreement  as 
sarmament  can  be  reached,  because  in  this 
rill  be  found  countries  like  Switzerland  with 
no  standing  army,  save  a  militia,  and 
^countries  with  practically  no  navy, 
Tabla  ^^^®  Belgium;  which,  altho  adjoining 
countries  bristling  with  guns,  are  as 
safe  or  safer  than  those  countries, 
y  by  virtue  of  international  agreement.  In 
ig  comparisons,  however,  between  countries, 
as  to  the  per-capita  military  expenditure, 
ircumstances  of  each  country  must  be  re- 
Dered.  The  U.  S.,  for  example,  in  propor- 
X)  the  size  of  its  standing  army  has  a  much 
r  expenditure  than  Russia,  because  in  the 
wages  are  high,  and  the  U.  S.  pays  her 
jrs  a  respectable  European  wage  besides  their 
J,  while  Russia  virtually  pays  her  million 
jrs  nothing  besides  maintenance.  Other 
ences  between  countries  must  be  taken  into 
mt.  The  same  amount  of  money  represents 
different  values  in  different  countries.  Na- 
differ  still  more  in  their  ability  to  pay  the 
per-capita  expenditure.  Still  other  differ- 
exist.  Onljr  m  a  very  general  way  can  the 
{tics  be  considered  comparable.  We  have 
)ed  at  the  end  those  countries  which  on  the 
;  may  be  said  to  have  no  standing  army,  but 
id  only  on  a  constabulary  or  militia.  Yet 
ler  countries,  which  are  generally  considered 
ve  a  standing  army,  the  army  really  amounts 
ittle  more  than  a  constabulary.  Again, 
•ent  countries  have  very  different  systems 
serves.  Generally  speakmg,  in  this  table  we 
only  enumerated  for  their  war  strength  re- 
s  to  the  age  of  thirty-two  or  thereabouts, 
•eal  fighting  strength  of  coimtries  like  the  U. 
ith  small  standing  armies  and  depending  in 
of  war  largely  on  volunteers,  it  is  impossible 
timate.  Extraordinary  expenses  have  been 
iged.  Yet  when  all  is  said  such  a  statement, 
cularly  of  the  per-capita  expenditure,  and 
nore  of  the  final  totals,  nave  deep  significance. 
le  fact  that  stands  is  the  very  great  cost  of 
»  compared  with  armies,  an  expenditure  in 
h  the  U.  S.  now  figures  very  high. 


MILITIA  (from  Latin  mUes,  a  soldier)  is  that 
portion  of  the  military  strength  of  a  nation  en- 
rolled for  discipline  and  practise,  but  local  in 
organization,  and  only  called  into  actual  service 
when  necessary.  It  is  the  organized  national 
reserve,  and  includes  the  ** voluntary"  organi- 
zations of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States, 
the  National  Guard  of  France,  and  the  Land- 
wehr  and  Landsturm  of  Germany.  The  British 
system  of  volimteers  originated  in  the  old 
Anglo-Saxon  fyrd,  and  the  warlike  features  of 
the  ancient  posse  comitatus.  The  British  Gov- 
ernment appoints  lord-lieutenants  of  counties 
empowered  to  command  voluntary  organizations 
or  to  place  a  levy  by  ballot  upon  all  non-exempted 
persons.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  volunteers  are 
usually  sufficient.  The  militia  of  the  United 
Kingdom  in  1907  (including  the  militia  reserve, 
7»7oo;  yeomanry,  27,638,  and  volunteers,  337,- 
072)   is  495.447- 

In  the  U.  S.  the  militia  is  under  the  control  of 
Congress  in  time  of  war,  and  in  time  of  peace 
under  the  states,  subject,  however,  to  the  consent 
and  general  control  of  Congress.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  the  only  effective  militia  are  the  tmiformed 
voluntary  organizations  maintained  in  many  of 
the  states  as  National  or  State  Guards. 

In  the  War  of  the  Revolution  there  were 
231,971  continentals  or  regulars  and  56,163  mili- 
tia. In  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  there  were  re- 
ceived into  service  2,690,401  men;  when  hostili- 
ties ceased  there  were  1,000,516  men  in  service, 
of  whom  978,000  were  volunteers,  and  the  na- 
tional enrolment  at  the  same  time  exhibited  an 
available  reserve  of  2,254,063  men.  In  1907 
the  National  Guards  numbered  about  115,000 
officers  and  men.  The  number  liable  to  serve  is 
about  16,000,000,  but  are  tmtrained. 

MILL,  TAMES:  Man  of  letters;  economist; 
bom  near  Montrose,  Scotland,  1773 ;  educated  at 
the  University  of  Edinburgh.  Was  licensed  as  a 
preacher  in  Scottish  National  Church,  1798;  but, 
changing  his  religious  views,  became  a  tutor  in 
the  family  of  Sir  John  Stuart,  and  accompanied 
him  to  London  in  1802  to  begin  a  literary  life. 

His  first  venture  was  a  periodical  entitled  The 
Literary  Journal,  in  1803,  continued  under  his 
editorsnip  till  the  end  of  1806. 

In  1806  he  commenced  his  "History  of  British 
India,"  which  he  carried  on  along  with  other  lit- 
erary work,  and  published  in  the  winter  of  1817- 
18 18.  The  impression  produced  by  this  history 
was  such  that,  in  18 19,  he  was  appointed  to  the 
post  of  assistant  examiner  of  Indian  correspond- 
ence. In  1832  appointed  head  of  the  exammer's 
office,  where  he  had  the  control  of  all  the  depart- 
ments of  Indian  administration — jx>litical,  judi- 
cial, and  financial — ^mana^ed  by  tne  secret  com- 
mittee of  the  court  of  directors.  Shortly  after 
appointment  to  the  India  House  he  contributed 
the  articles  on  government,  education,  juris- 
prudence, law  of  nations,  liberty  of  the  press, 
colonies,  and  prison  discipline  to  the  "Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica."     In  1821-22  he  published  his 

Elements  of  Political  Economy,"  a  work  pre- 

Eared  primarily  with  a  view  to  the  education  of 
is  son,  John  Stuart  Mill. 
In  1808  he  became  acquainted  with  Jeremy 
Bentham,  and  was  for  many  years  Bentham  s 
chief  companion  and  ally;  he  was  not,  however,  a 
mere  disciple  of  Bentham,  but  a  man  of  profoimd 
and  original  thought  and  learned  in  all  the  depart- 
ments of  philosophy.     Between  1806  and  18x8 
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he  wrote  a  great  many  articles  for  various  period- 
icals, his  principal  topics  being  education,  reform, 
freedom  of  the  press,  prison  discipline.  He  con- 
tributed largely  to  the  Westminster  Review.  In 
1829  published  "An  Analysis  of  the  Phenomena  of 
the  Human  Mind."     Died  at  Kensington,  1836. 

MILL,  jrOHN  STUART:  Philosopher:  econo- 
mist ;  bom  in  London,  t  806 ;  son  of  the  Benthamite 
philosopher,  James  Mill  (q.v.).  Educated  by  his 
father,  he  showed  phenomenal  precociousness, 
tho  subjected  to  the  strictest  mental  discipline; 
he  is  said  to  have  begun  Greek  at  the  age  of  three, 
and  by  the  age  of  twelve  to  have  read  most  of  the 
leading  Greek  and  Latin  authors.  At  the  age  of 
fourteen  he  took  a  complete  course  in  political 
economy  and  then  had  a  year's  travel  in  Europe, 
and  returned  to  aid  his  father  in  literary  work, 
imbibing  his  father's  liberalism  and  skepticism. 
He  studied  law  with  John  Austin,  another  Ben- 
thamite. In  1823  became  clerk  in  the  India 
House,  and  remained  thirty-seven  years,  rising 
from  grade  to  grade .  The  Westminster  Review  was 
established  in  1823  as  a  Benthamite  organ,  and 
Mill  began  contributing  to  it  at  once.  In  1843  he 
published  his  "Logic"  in  two  volumes;  "Some 
Unsettled  Questions  of  Political  Economy  "  (i  844) ; 
"Principles  of  Political  Economy  with  Some  of 
Their  Applications  to  Social  Philosophy"  (1848), 
an  epoch-making  book.  In  it  political  economy 
is  no  longer  "the  dismal  science"  of  cold  theory, 
but  the  practical  study  how  to  cure  economic 
evils;  tho  on  the  whole  of  the  orthodox  school, 
it  is,  nevertheless,  progressive.  In  18^9  he  pub- 
lished "Liberty,"  also  "Thoughts  on  Parliamen- 
tary Reform,"  "Representative  Government" 
( 1 861);  "Utilitarianism"  (1862).  "  Subjection  of 
Women"  was  Mill's  next  work,  tho  not  published 
till  1869.  In  1865  appeared  his  "Examination  of 
Hamilton's  Philosophy."  The  same  year  he  was 
elected  to  Parliament  for  Westminster,  tho  he 
refused  to  make  any  canvass  for  the  office.  His 
parliamentary  career,  however,  was  short  and  not 
marked.  His  subscription  to  the  election  ex- 
penses of  Mr.  Bradlaugh  and  other  independent 
acts  cost  him  his  seat  in  1868,  and  he  retired  to 
literary  life  at  Avignon.  Here  he  wrote  many 
articles  and  essays,  and  for  his  last  public  work 
was  engaged  in  the  starting  of  the  Land  Tenure 
Reform  Association.  His  "Autobiography"  ap- 
peared in  1873,  and  created  great  interest;  and 
in  it  Mill  relates,  step  by  step,  the  development 
of  his  views.  Beginning  as  a  Benthamite,  and 
working  for  the  utilitarian  greatest  good  of  the 
greatest  number,  in  the  autumn  of  1826,  he  tells 
us,  he  suddenly  asked  himself  the  following  ques- 
tion :  •  *  Suppose  that  all  your  objects  in  life  were 
realized;  that  all  the  changes  in  institutions  and 
opinions  which  you  are  looking  forward  to  could 
be  completely  effected  at  this  very  instant — 
would  this  be  a  great  joy  and  happiness  to  you? 
and  an  irrepressible  self-consciousness  distinctly 
answered  No!  At  this  my  heart  sank  within  me. 
The  whole  foundation  on  which  my  life  was  con- 
structed fell  down."  From  that  change  he  went 
on,  he  tells  us,  to  materially  change  his  views.  He 
adopted  what  he  later  found  was  Carlyle's  anti- 
self-consciousness  theory,  of  happiness  not  as  an 
end,  but  to  be  attainea  only  by  having  another 
aim,  the  happiness  of  others,  or  some  art,  etc.  He 
learned  to  add  the  susceptibilities  to  intellect 
culture.  He  came  also  nnally  to  change  his 
social  views  to  a  position  where  he  could  say  of 
himself  and  his  wife:   "Our  ideal  of  ultimate  im- 


provement went  far  beyond  democracy,  ud 
would  class  us  decidedly  under  the  general  name 
of  Socialists.  .  .  .  The  social  problnn  of  the 
future  we  considered  to  be,  .how  to  unite  the 
greatest  liberty  of  action  with  a  common  owner- 
ship in  the  raw  material  of  the  globe»  and  a 
equal  participation  of  all  the  benefits  of  combioBd 
labor'*  ("Autobiography,"  1873).  He  died  iK 
Avignon  in  1873.  After  his  death  his  essays « 
socialism  were  published. 

MILLIONAIRES.     See  Wbalth.  ^ 

MILLS,  BENJAMIN  FAT:  Social  and  ethiol 
reform  worker;  bom  at  Rahway,  N.  J.,  1857; 
educated  at  Phillips  (Andover)  Academy;  fiist 
graduate  of  Lake  Forest  Unix'ersity,  lu,;  or- 
dained to  ministry  in  Congregational  Church,^ 
1878;  pastor  Rutland,  Vt.;  a  very  promineflt 
revivalist,  1886-97;  withdrew  from  ortbodn 
church,  1897,  on  accoimt  of  liberal  views;  ooo- 
ducted  independent  religious  movement  in  Bos- 
ton, Mass..  1897-99;  minister  of  Unitaxin 
Church,  Oakland,  Cal.,  1899-1903;  founder  and 
first  permanent  minister  of  a  new  religious  oigift- 
ization,  the  Los  Angeles  Fellowship,  "an  Aao- 
ciation  for  the  Encouragment  of  Trustful  and 
Unselfish  Living."  Editor  of  The  Feliomslnf 
Magazine.  Mr.  Mills  delivers  frequent  addreasei 
along  constructive  religious  and  sociological  lines. 
He  is  author  of  **  Twentieth  Century  Keligion,'' 
2  vols.;  "The  Divine  Adventure,"  Power  from 
on  High,"  *  *  Victory  through  Surrender,"  etc.  iW- 
dress :  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

MILLS,  DARIUS  OGDSN:  American  finan- 
cier; 

N 

career  in  New  Yorlc  City  wnen  seventeen  yean 
old.  He  went  to  Buffalo  in  1847  and  was  ap- 
pointed cashier  of  the  Merchants  Bank  of  £ne 
County.  Two  3rears  later  he  removed  to  San 
Francisco,  whence  he  traded  with  the  difierent 
mining  districts.  Subsequently  he  settled  as  a 
general  merchant  in  Sacramento,  and  also  bon^ 
gold  dust.  Later  he  established  the  ^^^tilnng 
firm  of  D.  O.  Mills  &  Co.,  now  the  leading  bank ot 
inner  California.  From  1864  to  1873  he  served 
as  president  of  the  Bank  of  California.  Soon 
after  his  retirement  his  successor  caused  iti 
wreck  and  he  was  called  upon  to  reestablish  it 
This  he  achieved  within  three  years.  He  then 
returned  to  New  York,  where  he  engaged  in  real 
estate  and  built  the  Mills  Building  on  Broad 
Street  and  three  Mills  Hotels^-estabUshmenti 
where  food  and  lodging  can  be  obtained  at  a  mini- 
mum cost. 

MILLS,  HERBERT  ELMER:  Economist;  bom 

at  Salem,  N.  H.,  1861;  educated  at  Universities 
of  Rochester  and  Cornell.  He  is  author  of  "  The 
French  Revolution  in  San  Domingo"  (i8qi): 
"Practical  Economic  Problems"  {1893);  "The 
Labo^-^Problem"  (1895).  Since  i8po  Professor 
Mills  has  held  the  chair  of  economics  at  Vassar 
College.  Address:  Academy  Street,  Poughkeep- 
sie,  N.  Y. 

MILLS,  HERBERT  V. :  Unitarian  minister:  born 
1856,  in  Accrington.  Apprenticed  as  an  engi- 
neer, he  left  this  position  and  eventually  became  a 
Unitarian  minister,  with  a  chapel  at  Hamilton 
Road,  Liverpool,  and  ipore  recently  at  Market 
Place,  Kendal.     He  founded  the  Home  Cokuiinr 
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tociety  in  1887,  and  is  now  a  leading  director 
5  Stamwaite  Colony,  an  experiment  at  em- 
ig  the  unemployed.  (See  Labor  Colo- 
)  Author:  "Poverty  and  the  State,"  and 
books  and  essays. 

HERS'  UNIONS  (for  the  United  States,  see 
BS  United  Mine  Workers;  Western  Fed- 
ON  OP  Labor):  In  Great  Britain  the 
•s*  unions  are  among  the  strongest  trade- 
bodies.  There  were  in  1904  some  69  imions 
jgistered),  with  2,197  branches  and  501,248 
)ers.  Of  these  the  strongest  unions  are  the 
■un  miners  (89,914  members),  organized  in 
the  Yorkshire  miners  (56,690),  1858;  the 
lumberiand  miners  (23,364),  186^;  the  Der- 
re  miners  (24,429),  1880;  the  Nottingham 
s  (20,982),  1880;  the  Lanarkshire,  Scotland, 


s  (25,^00)  and  the  Lancashire  and  Cheshire 

s' Federation  (33,;^ 

.Wales  Miners  Federation  (117,097),  1898. 


Pederation  (33,301),  1897:  and  the  large 


eral  (British)  Miners'  Association  was  formed 
ly  as  1 84 1 ,  but  did  not  endure,  tho  for  a  time 
y  influential.  The  present  Miners*  Federa- 
f  Great  Britain  (organized  1887),  including 
irge  majority  of  the  miners,  and  is  one  of 
trongest  trade-union  bodies  in  the  world. 
;  size  and  strength  it  plays  a  leading  part 

British  Trade-IJnion  Congress  and  has  de- 
jd  international  relations  with  Continental 
s.  Historically  the  miners  have  always 
somewhat  in  the  lead,  in  reaching  early  ef- 
e  organization,  in  getting  the  sliding  scale 
irbitration.   in  entering  political  activity, 

doiiig  this  before  the  present  socialistic 
nents,  their  representatives  were  elected 
y  as  Liberals,  and  many  of  the  unions  have 
itinued,  so  as  to  form  a  class  by  themselves 
1  as  miners'  members,  distinct  from  the 
•  Party,  and  on  most  points  less  radical. 
)ther  cotmtries,  see  those  countries.) 

flMXJM  WAGE:  On  July  18,  1874,  Mr. 
Jones,  a  journalist  in  active  touch  with 
•^unionists,  wrote  in  The  Beehive^  a  labor 
,  against  the  sliding  scale  then  prevalent  in 
industries,  particularly  in  the  >forthumber- 
nines.  He  declared  the  sliding  scale  dan- 
3  and  demanded  that  a  minimum  wage  should 
»d,  below  which  wages  should  not  fall  under 
mditibns.  Other  writers,  notably  Professor 
f,  supported  Mr.  Jones,  and  ever  since  the 
iimi  or  living  wage  has  been  much  dis- 
and  recently  widely  advocated,  especially 
gland.  One  of  the  points  in  the  early  dis- 
n  was  the  question  whether  the  State  had 
ight  to  interfere  with  the  private  compen- 
between  employer  and  employee.  This 
no  longer  a  questionable  matter  since  the 
has  enforced  a  number  of  laws  embodying 
rinciple — laws  passed  by  legislative  bodies 
y  many  countries. 

ippears  from  the  studies  of  Charles  Booth 
idon,  and  Mr.  R.  S.  Rowntree  in  York,  that 
12,000,000  people  in  Great  Britain  alone  are 
just  on  or  below  the  level  of  bare  subsist- 
The  agitation  in  behalf  of  a  minimum 
has  alreadv  such  an  effect  that  public  au- 
ies  in  Enia^land,  both  central  and  municipal, 
introduced  clauses  into  their  contracts  to 
Feet  that  wages  must  not  fall  below  a  cer- 
tandard  for  specified  work.  Investigations, 
rer,  soon  brought  out  the  fact  that  the  law 
Tcumvented,  not  directly  but  indirectly,  by 


the  contractors  pa3ring  a  correspondingly  lower 
price  on  work  done  for  private  customers,  for  in- 
stance in  the  tailor's  trade. 

The  agitation  in  England  is  now  occupied  with 
the  education  of  the  public  in  this  respect  and 
with  the  passing  of  laws  which  will  obviate  the 
possibility  of  acts  of  injustice  like  the  one  just 
mentioned.  It  is  proposed  that  all  employers  be 
compelled  to  pay  a  minimtun  wage,  not  in  one 
locality  only,  not  in  one  line  of  industry  only,  but 
ever3rwhere  and  in  all  lines  of  work.  The  agi- 
tators have  found,  however,  that  all  well-organ- 
ized trades  had  already  largely  taken  care  of  this 
matter  as  far  as  thev  were  concerned.  The 
auction  narrowed  itself  down,  consequently,  to 
the  imorganized  trades  and  to  women  wage- 
earners.  The  discovery  was  made,  moreover, 
that  the  cost  of  food  and  clothing  was  practically 
the  same  all  over  Great  Britain,  but  that  rents 
varied  greatly.  The  agitators  propose,  therefore, 
that  a  central  board  should  be  appointed  for  the 
purpose  of  finding  out  what  wages  will  suffice  to 
maintain  workers  in  physical  and  mental  health 
in  the  different  localities,  and  to  fix  the  minimum 
wage  accordingly.  It  is  proposed  that  local 
boards  will  be  entrusted  with  the  administration 
of  the  Minimtmi  Wage  Act — to  be  passed  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  central  board. 

The  advocates  of  this  plan  point  to  the  great 
success  which  similar  laws  have  had  in  Austral- 
asia, especially  in  Victoria  and  New  Zealand, 
where*  wages  have  risen  all  around  instead  of  the 
minimum  wage  becoming  the  standard  wage  as 
some  pjeople  feared.  They  point  also  to  the  fact 
that,  since  the  real  difference  in  the  cost  of  living 
is  rent,  both  employers  and  employees  would  be 
willing  to  go  to  the  country,  where  this  item  is  so 
much  lower.  The  direct  benefit  of  such  a  law 
would  be  the  decrease  of  pauperism ;  the  indirect 
but  vastly  more  important  one  the  increase  of 
physical  and  mental  efficiency  of  the  working 
men. 

Concerning  the  working  of  the  Australasian 
minimtmi  wa^es  laws  Fabian  Tract  on  **  The  Case 
for  a  Legal  Mmimtmi  Wage  "  says : 

The  New  Zealand  Arbitration  Acts,  the  effect  of  which  has 
been  the  institution  of  legal  minimum  rates  of  wages  on  the 
basis  of  what  each  trade  arbitrated  upon  will  bear,  entails 
upon  the  members  and  officials  of  the  Conciliation  Boards 
and  the  Court  of  Arbitration  a  vast  amount  of  labor  in 
settling  multitudinous  points  of  great  difficulty  which  would 
not  anse  here  under  a  minimum  wajge  law.  Some  idea  of 
what  those  labors  have  been  may  be  formed  from  the  follow- 
ing Quotation  from  "State  Experiments  in  Australia  and 
New  Zealand."  by  the  Hon.  William  Pember  Reeves: 

"The  trades  that  have  come  tmder  the  awards  of  the 
tribtmals  have  been  those  of  the  bootmakers,  seamen,  gold- 
miners,  coal-miners,  printers,  tailors,  millers,  carpenters, 
plumbers,  painters,  molders,  drivers,  saddlers,  tailoresses. 
dressmakers,  sawmillers,  engineers,  iron- 
workers, furniture-makers,  bakers,  confeo- 
Amtralian  tioners.  butchers,  grocers'  assistants,  and 
Y  others  of  less    importance.     The    questions 

^*'Wl  arbitrated  upon  have  already  included  most 
of  the  hard  nuts  which  students  of  labor  con- 
flicts know  so  well.  Among  them  are  hours 
of  labor,  holidays,  the  amount  of  day  wages,  the  price  to  be 
paid  for  piece-work,  the  proportion  of  apprentices,  the  facili- 
ties to  be  allowed  to  trade-union  officials  for  interviews  with 
their  men,  the  right  of  employers  to  en^ge  non-unionists, 
or  to  discharge  or  refuse  to  engage  unionists,  the  conduct  oi 
unionists  in  refusing  to  work  side  oy  side  with  'free  laborers,' 
and  pressure  exerted  bv  employers  to  induce  them  to  join  a 
private  benefit  society." 

Yet.  in  spite  of  the  hardness  of  the  nuts  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Reeves,  they  have  been  successfully  cracked  without  any 
serious  strain  uoon  the  machinery  provided  for  the  purpose, 
or  any  strong  or  widely  spread  dissatisfaction  arising  with 
the  methods  adonted. 

Again,  the  Shops  and  Factories  Act  of  the  State  of  Victoria. 
Australia,  which  so  far  is  the  boldest  experiment  entered  upon 
for  the  stamping  out  of  sweating  ano  industrial  parasitism, 
necessitates  an  elaborate  system  of  inquiry  and  inspectaoa 
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in  each  trade  brought  under  the  act.  The  measitre,  besides 
being  one  for  the  regidation  of  factones  and  shops  on  the 
orxiinary  lines,  also  contains  clauses  which  make  it  an  actual 
Runimum  wage  law,  and  accordingly  deser\'cs  special  atten- 
iioQ. 

The  act  as  passed  in  iBq6  provided  for  the  appointment  of 
special  boards  to  fix  wages  and  piece- work  rates  for  persons 
employed  either  inside  or  outside  factories  in  making  clothing 
or  wearing  apparel  or  furniture,  or  in  breadmakin«  or  baldn^. 
or  in  the  business  of  a  butcher  or  seller  of  meat.  Special 
boards  might  be  appointed  for  any  process,  trade,  or  bu'Jtness 
usually  or  frequently  carried  on  in  a  factory  or  workroom 
provided  a  resolution  had  been  passed  by  either  House  of 
Parliament  declaring  it  to  be  expedient  to  appoint  such  a 
board.  The  special  boanis  were  to  consist  of  not  less  tlian 
four  or  more  than  ten  members  and  a  chairman,  and  to  hold 
office  for  two  years.  Half  the  members  (elected  as  prcjicrilwd) 
were  to  be  representatives  of  employers  and  half  of  emnloyees. 
If  the  employers*  or  employees'  representatives  were  not 
elected  the  Governor  in  Council  was  Kiven  the  ppwer  to 
appoint  representatives.  He  was  also  empowered  to  fill  all 
vacancies.  The  members  of  a  board  might  elect  a  chair- 
man (not  being  one  of  such  members);  if  they  diil  not  elect  a 
chairman  the  Governor  in  Council  might  appoint  one.  The 
members  of  these  boards  were  to  be  paid  los.  per  full  day, 
S*.  per  half  dav,  the  chairman  £t  per  day  with  travelintf 
allowanoes.  A  board  might  fix  either  time  rate^  or  piece-work 
rates,  or  both:  might  also  fix  the  hours  for  which  the  rate  of 
wages  was  determined,  and  the  pa^^ment  for  overtime,  and 
in  fixing  wages  might  take  into  consideration  the  nature, 
kind^andclassof  work,  and  the  mode  and  manner  in  which  the 
work  was  to  be  done,  the  age  and  sex  of  the  workers,  and  any 
matter  which  might  be  prescribed  by  regulation.  A  board 
could  settle  the  profM>riion  of  apprentices  or  imn^rovers  to  be 
employed  in  any  process,  trade,  or  business,  and  the  wage  to 
be  paid  to  them:  and  in  fixing  such  wage  might  consider  age, 
sex,  and  experience.  The  determination  of  a  5t«ecial  board 
was  to  apply  to  every  city  and  town  and  might  be  extended 
by  the  Governor  in  Council  to  any  borough  or  shire  or  part 
of  a  shire.  A  board  could  determine  that  manufacturers 
might  be  allowed  to  fix  piece-work  rates  based  on  the  minimum 
waAe.  That  is  to  say.  the  board,  after  fixing  time  wages  it- 
■ell,  might  leave  it  to  employers  to  pay  a  fair  equivalent  to 
their  piece-workers.  The  Chief  Insiiector  might,  however, 
challenge  any  rate  so  paid,  and  the  employer  might  have  to 
Justify  it  before  the  board. 

The  boards  set  up  for  the  baking,  clothing,  bootmaking, 
shirt-makini:.  and  underclothing  trades,  in  spite  of  intricate 
complications,  found  it  possible  to  arrive  at  determinations 
which  have  given  general  satisfaction.  The  furniture  trade 
board  had  the  most  onerous  task,  as  certain  sections  of  the 
trade  are  in  the  hand*  of  the  Chinese,  whose  idea  of  honoring 
factory  acts  of  this  kind  is  to  contravene  them.  Though 
collusion  between  Chinese  masters  and  their  Chinese  work- 
people to  outwit  the  inspector  in  matters  of  wages  and  hours 
was  sdaringly  obvious,  the  cunning  of  the  yellow  man  was 
too  often  superior  to  that  of  the  representative  of  the  law 
when  it  became  a  question  of  securing  legal  proof  that  the 
regulations  had  been  broken.  Yet  even  here  sweating  has 
been  checked  to  a  ver>''  great  extent,  and  the  conditions  of 
the  trade  in  1901  were  reported  as  far  superior  to  those  pre- 
vailing before  the  establishment  of  the  wages  board. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  alleged  tendency  of  a 
minimum  wage  to  become  the  maximum  has  not  shown  itself. 
In  May,  1^03.  the  Chief  Inspector  asserted  that  whereas  in  the 
clothing  trade,  in  rooi,  the  minimum  wage  for  adult  males 
was  Ajs.  per  week,  tbe  average  paid  was  sjx.  6i.  For  adult 
females  the  nunimum  was  ao^.,  the  average,  23s.  3d.  He 
instanced  similar  difTerences  in  the  boot,  furniture,  and 
shirt-making  trades. 

Oviing  to  the  favorable  results  of  the  working  of  these  six 
boards,  twenty-six  other  trades  have  been  brought  under  the 
operation  of  the  act— among  others,  the  aerated  water  trade, 
artificial  manure  making,  bedstead  making,  brass  working, 
brewing,  brickmaking,  coopering,  dressmaking,  iam-making, 
iron-molders.  pastry  cooks,  plate-glass  making,  stonecutting, 
tinsmithing.  woodworking,  etc..  etc. 

By  the  end  of  1904  determinations  had  been  made  by  the 
above  thirty- two  boards,  except  in  the  case  of  the  tinsmiths, 
where  the  fixing  of  piece-work  rates  caused  delay.  In  all 
cases  rises  in  wages  had  been  made,  and  in  nearly  every 
instance  the  stati  of  inspectors  reported  that  the  decisions  of 
Ihe  boards  had  been  acted  upon  without  any  serious  friction 
"^'ong  place.  In  two  industries  only  do^  it  appear  that 
oble  arises.  One  is  the  furniture  trade,  which  sufiers 
from  the  blight  of  yellow  labor.  AccorditM^  to  the  Chief 
Inspector's  report  of  Dec,  1904,  a  case  of  evasion  by  a 
white  hrm  engaged  in  the  furniture  trade  was  discovered,  and 
the  employer  was  compelled  to  hand  over  to  his  underpaid 
workmen  the  sum  of  £40  each.  It  should  be  mentioned  in 
passing  that  a  weakness  of  the  act  is  that  no  provision  appears 
to  be  made  for  punishing  the  men  a<i  well  as  the  employers 
in  a  case  of  collusion.  The  other  of  the  two  troubled  trades 
is  that  of  dressmaking.  Here  dissatisfaction  has  been  caused 
by  the  low  minimum  wage  fixt  by  the  board,  which,  fol- 
lowing the  example  of  all  the  other  boards,  based  its  award 
upon  the  principle  of  giving  what  the  trade  would  bear- 
In  190J  a  court  was  created  in  order  that  appeals  against 


the  determinations  of  the  wages  boards  misbt 
By  Dec,  1904 >  only  one  case  had  come  biuore  t 
— an  appeal  by  the  employers  in  the  artifictaJ  manui 
try  against  a  decision  fixing  a  minimutn  wage  at 
The  employers  were  successful,  the  a«-ard  being  rm 
t6j.  This  dearth  of  employment  for  the  Aprpeal  0| 
fairly  be  taken  as  further  evidence  that  the  act  w 
smoothly. 

The  Victorian  Act.  1896,  was  intended  as  an 
to  be  tried  for  three  years  only.       In   1899  it  n 
slightly  and  extended  for  two  years  plus  a  sear 
ment.     In  190Z,  when  a  sudden  disaolution  of' 
Parliament   endangered    it,  an   act  waa  got 

extending  its  life,  this  time  until  1905.     The 

of  Factories,  in  Dec.,  1904,  reported  strongly  in  £a  _ 
act  being  made  a  permanent  one.      Last  year  (t^eti 
was  again  renewed. . 

Rrprrbvcks:   Fabian  Tract  118  (i9<i6>:   Parsons,  I 
of  Nfw  Ztaland,  pp.  787-790. 

MnfUTG  (for  statistics  of  production 
clesCoAL;  Gold  and  Silver;  I rov.  See  31 
Unions;  United  Miners  op  America;  W 
Federation  of  Miners)  : 

The  following  article,  contributed  by  Ml 
Roberts,  presents  the  economic  and  ind 
contlitions  in  coal-mining  in  the  United 
(For  other  countries,  see  those  countria 
Wages,  etc.) 

The  vaUie  of  a  mine  depends  upon  the 
ton  the  coal  can  be  produced »  which  v 
every  mine.     In  no  industry  are  fortune* 
more  rapidly  and  in  none  are  they  lost  as  q 
if  conditions  are  unfavorable.      Cost  of 
de|>ends  upon  the  depth  at  which  coal  is 
the  capital  necessary  to  develop  it,  the  puri' 
thickness  of  the  seam»  the  ease  or  difficulty 
veloping  the  mine,  the  amount  of  \vater  el 
tered,   the  character  of  the   floor  and  nx 
amount  of  gas  encountered » the  presence  of 
and  the  market  reputation  of  the  coal,     A 
item  that  must  be  considered  is  the  labor 
and  the  quaUty  of  the  men  available. 

The  capital  sunk  in  the  6,000-odd  mines 
U.  S,  cannot  be  accurately  estimated. 
anthracite    industry  it    takes   $500,000  U 

shafts,  develop  the  mines,  and  build  the 

equipment  to  get  out  the  coal  and  prepare 
tons  per  day  for  market,  A  bituminous  ifl 
plant  is  not  as  expensive;  the  average  bitun 
plant  of  the  above  capacity  would  not  cosi 
than  half  the  above  sum.*  Of  course,  it  l 
dej^enda  upon  the  geological  conditions  of  th< 
fields  to  be  developed.  Taking  the  coal  in<l 
in  general,  it  requires  a  capital  of  $2. 50  for 
ton  of  coal  marketed. 

The  item  of  labor  expenses  is  by  far  the 
important  in  the  coal  industry. 

Waeei  ©f    ^^Z^^  ^^  ^he  mine  employees *<i 

Employe©!   ^P^^^^the  price  paid  per  ton  an 

number  of  tons  nuned.     Tho£< 

by  the  day  depend  upon  the  an 

paid  per  day»  and  the  number  of  dav^  worli 

the  year. 

The  contests  about  wages  have  been  loi^ 
often.     The  lowest  point  reached  per  ton,  in 
em  times,  was  in  1897,  when  miners  were 
about  forty-five  cents  per  ton  for  mining  bi 
nous  coah     The  rate  to-day  is  double  that, 
wage  of  daV'Workers  is  regulated  by  the 
paid  per  ton  for  mining.     Skilled  workme 
from  $2. 50  to  $3  a  day,  helpers  from  $1.75 
Wages  in  the  anthracite  and  bituminous 
are  about  the  same  to-day,  but  the  length 
worked  ay  in  the  former  is  nine  hours  and  1 
latter,  where  the  United  Mine  Workers'  Aa 
tion  is  dominant*  eight  hours. 

The  bane  of  mine  workers  is  intermittent 
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ng  the  employees  as  a  whole,  the  average 
would  not  give  them  220  days'  employment, 
B  years  of  industrial  depression  cuts  the  figure 
a  thirty  or  fifty  days.  This  is  inevitable  and 
ed  by  the  average  atmospheric  temperature  of 
rear,  the  change  of  the  seasons,  the  variation 
idustrial  activity,  and  the  excessive  develop- 
t  of  mining-plants  beyond  market  capacity, 
termittent  labor  is  the  cause  of  industrial  f  ric- 
Three  dollars  a  dav  for  eight  or  nine  hours 
is  good  pay  for  men  of  the  skill  and 
rmittent  ^^^^^i^S  needed  in  mining,  but  as  they 
r^?^  get  only  200  days'  work  in  the  year, 
the  annual  wage  is  hardly  enough  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  a  family 
g  according  to  the  American  standard  of 
g.  If  the  wages  fall  from  20  to  jo  per  cent 
coincident  with  the  fall  of  wage,  fewer  days' 
loyment  at  the  mines,  we  see  that  the  $600  a 
may  easily  be  cut  one  half.  These  condi- 
i  have  occurred  and  may  yet  occur  in  the  in- 
ry  and  produce  the  grave  crises  which  have 
icted  world-wide  attention, 
aother  fact  that  has  aggravated  labor  condi- 
s  in  this  industry  is  the  advent  of  so  many 
gn-speaking  men  into  the  industry.  More 
.  60  per  cent  of  the  labor  employed  in  the 
js  of  Pennsvlvania  is  non- English-speaking. 
Slav,  Lett,  Italian,  and  Magyar  have  a  stand- 
of  living  much  lower  than  the  American, 
e  they  are  able  to  work  for  lower  wages,  and 
save  money  to  enable  them  to  live  during 
of  idleness.  This  replacement  of  English- 
king  employees  has  gone  on  for  the  last 
ity  years,  so  that  to-day  the  majority  of  the 
r  force  in  the  industry  is  from  the  south- 
jm  countries  of  Europe.  The  competition 
een  these  two  elements  of  the  mining  labor 
5  goes  on  daily.  The  mining  of  coal  becomes 
'■  more  difficult  and  the  English-speaking 
:r  cannot  compete  with  the  Slav  or  Italian ;  the 
)ushes  out  the  other,  and  mining  communities 
were  once  abodes  of  prosperous  English, 
.,  Scotch,  Welsh,  and  German  wage-earners 
o-day  wholly  given  over  to  the  "foreigners." 
le  recent  immigrants  from  southeastern 
>pe  have  sturdy  bodies  and  willing  hands, 
iiey  are  ignorant,  superstitious,  unclean,  and 
nperate.  These  qualities  are  prominent  in 
nunities  settled  by  them,  so  that  their  homes 
ar  from  what  American  homes  are,  the  prev- 
:e  of  the  saloon  is  astounding,  and  the  record 
ime  is  appalling. 

le  "foreigners'   are  found  not  only  in  Penn- 
inia,  but  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Colorado, 
and  West  Virginia.     Farther  south 
*         in  the  Appalachian  fields,  in  Ken- 
borwi     *^c^y  ^^^  Tennessee  and  Alabama, 
the  presence  of  the  negro  and  moun- 
tain white — men  who  work  for  sev- 
-five  cents  and  $1  a  day — ^keeps  out  the  "for- 
jr."     Another  cause  is  that,  coming  to  the  . 
ts    above  mentioned,   the   "foreigner"   who 
7s  not  a  word  of  English  can  earn  from  $1.75 
r  a  day  as  soon  as  he  enters  the  coal-fields. 
le  truck  system  is  found  in  many  coal  opera- 
i.     It  is  invariably  the  accompaniment  of 
ridual  operators;    large  corporations,  when 
come  into  control,  do  away  with  it  and  run 
•  colheries  on  a  cash-payment  basis.     The 
c  system  is  often  a  necessity.     An  operation 
ed  in  the  mountains  of  West  Virginia,  far 
;  townj  and  inhabited  localities,  must  intro- 
the  truck  system.     The  operator  must  not 


only  open  the  mines  but  he  must  also  build  houses 
for  his  employees,  secure  them  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence, and  keep  on  hand  the  articles  of  comfort 
and  luxury  needed  by  the  families.  The  opera- 
tor often  builds  the  house  of  worship  ana  the 
schoolhouse ;  every  inch  of  land  is  owned  or  leased 
by  him,  which  is  the  first  condition  of  the  opera- 
tion. If  the  oper%i^r  wishes  to  exploit  his  work- 
men, there  is  nothing  to  stop  him  under  these  con- 
ditions. That  operators  do  so  is  too  well  known, 
but  it  should  also  be  known  that  some  of  the  best 
examples  of  capitalists'  generous  dealing  toward 
their  employees  is  found  in  the  coal  industry. 

The  curse  of  the  truck  system  has  been  justly 

denounced  and  legislated  against  in  many  states 

in  the  Union,  but  it  should  be  known 

Truck       ^^^*  *^  ^^  found  in  its  worst  forms 

Svgtem  ^"^^®r  individual  operators,  and  what- 
^  ever  evils  may  be  charged  against 

laige  corporations  that  come  inlo  con- 
trol of  large  areas  of  the  coal-fields,  it  should  be 
said  to  their  credit  that  coincident  with  their 
control  the  truck  system  is  discontinued. 

The  anthracite  coal-fields  are  practically  all 

under  the  control  of  a  monopoly.     The  product 

is  a  natural  monopoly,  and  the  eight 

MoxiopoUgtio™^^^^^^  *^^*  ^^P  *^®  territory  are 

Control  ]^^^^  together  by  a  community  of 
interest  that  makes  their  poUcy  one. 
Railroad  interests  also  control  the 
coal  industry  in  Colorado,  Utah,  New  Mexico,  Illi- 
nois, as  well  as  large  portions  of  Indiana,  Ohio, 
and  Pennsylvania.  The  drift  of  modem  times 
is  toward  monopolistic  control  of  the  coal-fields 
of  the  U.  S.,  and  what  has  taken  place  in  the  an- 
thracite field  will  ultimately  come  to  pass  in  the 
bituminous  fields. 

The  evils  of  monopoly  are  so  well  known  that 
the  average  reader  can  count  them  on  his  finger- 
tips. There  is  another  side  to  the  question. 
Unrestricted  competition  of  coal  operators  in  the 
anthracite  fields  was  the  curse  of  the  industry. 
Auction  sales  of  coal  in  New  York  were  common, 
and  the  price  realized  did  not  pay  the  cost  of  min- 
ing. The  individual  operators  who  sold  out  to 
the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Coal  &  Iron  Com- 
pany in  the  early  seventies  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury were  bankrupt  because  of  free  competition, 
and  the  mines  were  idle  when  the  large  corpora- 
tion took  up  the  properties.  The  same  is  true  to- 
day in  the  bituminous  fields  where  free  competi- 
tion prevails.  I  know  men  who  have  mined  coal 
at  a  loss,  and  others  who  have  not  made  more  than 
three  cents  a  ton  on  their  operations.  The  sys- 
teih  is  also  wasteful.  Under  the  frenzy  of  the 
struggle  for  existence,  individual  operators  pro- 
duce recklessly,  having  no  thought  of  the  demand 
of  the  market,  and  thus  one  of  the  most  precious 
resources  of  the  country  is  thrown  on  the  public 
at  prices  that  make  economy  impossible.  This 
fuel  supply  of  the  U.  S.  is  to  secure  her  the  empire 
of  the  world  in  the  near  future,  and  altho  the 
present  supply  is  fabulous,  yet  a  thousand  years 
in  the  life  of  a  nation  is  not  great,  and  we  should 
mine  to-day  looking  to  the  interests  of  the  gener- 
ations yet  unborn  and  the  glory  yet  to  be  realized 
in  our  beloved  country.  There  is  no  paganism  as 
fatal  as  that  included  in  the  policy  after  us  the 
deluge." 

If  then  this  source  of  power  is  to  be  conserved 
for  the  greatest  possible  use  for  the  nation,  some 
system  should  be  devised  that  will  eliminate  the 
evils  of  free  competition  as  well  as  those  of  crush- 
ing  monopolies. 
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The  trade  of  anthracite  coal  is  in  a  healthful 
condition  and  will  possibly  continue  so  to  the  end. 
The  production  of  the  anthracite  col- 
Thm  Cnal     ^J*^^^**  ^^  ^^  its  maximum  and  it  hardly 
Trade        meets  the  market  demand.     The  lat- 
ter continues  to  grow  with  the  in- 
crease of  population  in  the  New  Eng- 
land States,  in  New  \ork,  Delaware,  New  Jersey, 
and  eastern  Pennsylvania;  but  the  production  of 
the  coUierietJ  will  not  rise  to  any  appreciable  ex- 
tent, and  after  staying  at  the  maximum  for  a  time. 
it    will    decline.     This    puts    a    premium    upon 
anthracite  coal,  the  domestic  fuel  par  excellence, 
and  the  future  is  full  of  promise  to  those  who  hold 
large  areas  of  the  tonnage  still  to  be  mined  in 
northeastern  Pennsylvania. 

The  bituminous  trade  is  far  from  being  in  a  like 
condition.  Com|>etition  prevails  and  prices  are 
often  fatal  to  of>erators  who  work  their  mines  on 
very  small  margins.  The  natural  tendency  in  the 
competitive  districts — those  of  the  northern  sec- 
tion of  the  Appalachian  fields,  and  the  eastern 
and  western  interior — is  to  drive  out  the  individ- 
ual operator  and  bring  in  the  strong  corporation. 
The  in di vidua!  cannot  stand  the  strain  of  conflict, 
and  the  giants  invariably  agree  to  divide  the 
prizes. 

It  is  highly  important  that  our  industries  and 
manufactureVs  should  have  cheap  fuel,  but  it  is 
also  important  that  the  contents  of  our  coal-fields 
should  DC  paid  for,  that  the  wear  and  tear  in  men 
and  machinery  be  replaced,  that  the  loss  incident 
to  the  maiming  of  some  8,000  persons,  and  the 
killing  of  about  2^000  persons,  each  year,  should 
be  paid  for  by  those  who  depend  for  their  comfort 
in  homes,  and  their  power  in  shops  and  factories, 
upon  the  product  of  the  mines  in  which  these  men 
are  injured.  Peter  Roberts. 

MIR,  THE  (from  Russian  mirn,  concord, 
peace),  is  the  name  of  the  Russian  community 
of  peasants.  From  the  most  ancient  times  the 
rural  population  of  Russia  has  been  organized 
into  these  mirs.  The  land  of  the  m/r  is  held  in 
common,  the  part  of  it  devoted  to  cultivation 
being  allotted  by  general  vote  to  the  several 
families  on  varying  terms.  Red  i visions  and 
equalizations  of  lots  are  made  periodically;  the 
portion  used  for  dwelling  portions  is  usually 
theoretically  held  in  common,  but  practically 
divided  for  long  periods;  the  land  for  grazing  is 
usually  undivided.  Each  mir  governs  itself  in 
all  local  matters  through  its  elected  officers. 
Widows  or  women  temporarily  deprived  of  tl^eir 
husbands  may  vote.  The  land  is  divided  with 
attempt  at  equality  in  proportion  to  the  needs 
and  abirties  of  each  family.  Adjacent  mirs  are 
united  into  volasts  or  small  cantons.  The  sys- 
tem, however,  is  changing-  (See  Russia.)  The 
freeing  of  the  serfs  and  division  of  the  soil  gave 
each  too  little  land  to  enable  him  to  live,  and  the 
lords  are  gradually  buying  or  getting  it  back. 
The  great  difference  between  the  mir  and  the 
mark  (9.  v.)  is  that  the  members  of  the  mtVhad  no 
voice  in  the  general  government.  (See  Mark, 
Makor;  Primitive  Property.) 

MITCHELL,  rOHN:  President  of  United 
Mine  Workers  01  America;  born  at  Braidwood, 
III.,  1870.  Attended,  at  intervals,  the  district 
sc^hool.  At  the  age  of  thirteen  worked  in  the 
mines;  when  sixteen  he  joined  the  Knights  of 
Labor.  During  this  period  he  became  deeply 
intenested  in  social  and  economic  subjects  and 


gave  much  time  to  readings,  gaining 
mation  concerning  them.  Prominently 
fied  with  the  United  Mine  Workers  of '.A 
shortly  after  the  formation  of  the  associ; 
J 890,  he  was  made  an  officer  for  the  Illii 
trict.  A  member  of  the  le^slative  comm 
the  Illinois  miners,  he  assisted  in  securi 
passage  of  ** Gross  Weight"  and  other  imt 
mining  laws.  Elected  national  vice-presi 
United  Mine  Workers  in  Jan.,  1S98,  in  Sep 
of  that  year  he  was  appointed  acting  pn 
In  iSgq  was  elected  president  of  the  mini 
ers,  and»  without  opjxjsition,  has  been  n 
to  the  position  every  year  since;  is  also 
vice-president  of  the  American  Fed  era; 
Labor,  In  the  great  anthracite  coal  ^ 
IQ02  Mr.  Mitchell  did  splendid  ser\nce 
cause  of  labor,  and  gave  to  the  people 
United  States  a  new  conception  of  the  m 
and  mission  of  a  labor  leader.  (See  Coal  S 
Mr.  Mitchell  believ^es  in  independent  j 
action  by  wage-workers  and  trade-unionii 
is  a  strong  advocate  of  the  managemenl 
dustry  through  joint  trade  agreements, 
the  author  of  "Organized  Labor:  Its  Pn 
Purposes,  and  Ideals."  Address:  Stat 
Building,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

MODEL  VILLAGES:  A  term  now  g< 
applie<l  to  villages  or  groups  of  houses,  1 
less  conveniently  and  attractively  built 
more  or  less  attractive  surroundings,  to  _^ 
housing  for  working  people,  the  houses 
either  built  by  some  employing  firm  and  l 
their  employees,  or  built  by  the  employees 
selves  on  land  sold  to  them  by  tlie  fii 
through  the  aid  of  some  loan  fund  provided 
firm.  The  first-named  system,  whereby  tl 
owns  and  leases  the  houses  on  favorable 
its  employees,  is  much  the  most  common  1 
but  model  villages  based  on  very  v^axiou 
tions  between  firms  and  their  employees 
found.  We  give  below  only  examples  froi 
villagfes  which  are  continually  developed. 

I.   Europe 

The  first  model  village  was  probably  t 
Bessbrook,  near  Newry,  in  Ireland,  buift  i 
by  Messrs.  Richardson  for  the  2,500  wor] 
their  Unen-mills.  It  was  a  great  advance 
hovels  of  most  Irish  laboring  folk  of  the  da 
many  social  and  educational  features  with 
and  library  were  introduced.  It  has,  h 
been  largely  neglected  by  the  present 
ment,  tho  good  houses  of  4  rooms  can 
had  there  for  35,  a  week,  and  2-Tootn  houi 
IS.  6d.  a  week.  The  once  famous  Saltaire 
in  1853,  on  the  outskirts  of  Bradford, 
Thomas  Salt,  for  the  3.000  to  4,000  emplo;^ 
his  woolen-mills,  is  also  now  much  neglecte 
1 ,000  stone  houses,  built  on  rectangular  lit 
narrow  stone-paved  streets  without  any 
make  it  far  below  present  ideals,  but  it,  to 
a  great  advance  for  its  day.  i 
of  14  acres  adds  some  beaut] 
houses  with  3  or  4  rooms, 
and  small  back  yard  can 
for  35.  6^.  Very  diflferent,  fal 
attractive,  and  almost  ideal  model  villi 
those  at  Bourne ville,  near  Birmingham^ 
menced  in  1879  by  George  Cadbur\',  Poi 
light,  near  Birkenhead,  founded  by  W.  H 
in  1S88,  and  Earswick,  near  York,  more  r, 
begun  by  Joseph  Rowntree.     But  tbese  1 
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rtance  enough  to  merit  special  articles.  (See 
ineville;  Port  Sunlight;  Rowntree.) 
r  less  ambitious  English  model  villages  are 
t  for  the  boot  factory  of  the  Messrs.  Clark, 
Glastonbury,  with  attractive  houses  with  5 
s  and  a  good  garden  for  45.  to  55.  per  week, 
ig  also  a  fine  village  institute,  gymnasium, 
]y,  and  temperance  inn.  Messrs.  Chivres, 
iston,  near  (Cambridge,  are  doing  much  the 
t^ing.  The  2,000  houses  of  the  Westing- 
5  Company  near  Manchester  are  much  less 
ctive,  tho  with  more  improvements  (hot 
old  water,  electric  light,  etc.),  for  6s.  to  95. 
veek,  and  with  library,  bath,  club-house, 
playground.  Vickerstown,  opposite  Barrow, 
by  Vickers  Sons  and  Maxim,  is  even  less 
Aintree,  built  by  W.  P.  Hartley,  near 
pool,  is  more  progressive,  where  small  but 
attractive  houses  with  a  garden  can  be  had 
.  6d.  or  35.  6d.  a  week.  At.Cedar  Road,  near 
so  built  by  W.  P.  Hartley," small  houses  can 
ught  at  125.  6d.  a  month  for  £100,  the  cost 
5  houses  being  £250  to  £300. 
)r  English  garden  cities,  see  Garden  Cities.) 
tie  Continent  various  model  villages  exist, 
►Iv  those  of  the  Krupp  works  in  Germany, 
Essen,  but  for  these,  see  Krupp  Steel 
cs.  At  Arlen,  in  Baden,  Mr.  Ten  Brink  has 
jd  many  cottages,  which  he  sells  to  his  em- 
68  with  £10  down.  The  Augsburg  Carding 
and  Spinning  Company  have  houses 
near  their  mills,  with  gardens  and 
lawns.  Mr.  Peters,  at  Neviges,  sells 
and  rents  to  his  weavers  houses  not 
themselves  attractive,  but  at  low 
with  gardens  and  fruit-trees.  The 
1  German  Jute  Factory  at  Schiffbeck  lets  a 
lundred  houses  at  2  to  3  marks  per  week. 
Badische  Anilin  and  Sado-Pabrik,  in  Ba- 
,  in  two  separate  villages  provides  some  700 
ies  with  houses  at  very  low  rentals.  Messrs. 
oy  and  Boch  at  Mettlach  do  the  same.  The 
id*  Machine  Building  Company  of  Nuremberg 
00  block  houses  for  its  4,000  emplovees,  and 
ts  works  at  Gustafsberg,  near  Mayence, 
1,500  houses  in  425  separate  attractive 
ings,  each  with  a  garden.  More  interesting, 
ver,  in  Germany  are  the  housing  efforts  of 
>tate,  as  at  the  Prussian  State  mines  at 
>ruck,  where  toward  50  per  cent  of  the  em- 
es,  through  government  loans,  have  become 
rs  of  houses,  while  even  more  of  interest  are 
jowing  number  of  workmen's  cooperative 
ies,  developing  houses  with  the  aid  of  State 
But  on  both  these  subjects,  see  Housing. 
France  several  firms  have  erected  large  num- 
>f  dwellings  for  their  employees  which,  tho 
rhole  not  very  attractive,  usually  have  some 
n,  and  are  rented  or  sold  on  very  favorable 
;.  Among  the  firms  doing  this  are  the  An- 
ifining  Company,  near  Valenciennes  (for 
employees);  Jules  Chagot  &  Co.,  of  the 
;y  mines  (1,000  houses) ;  Schneider  &  Co.,  of 
)reusot  Steel  Mills  (1,200  houses);  Harmel 
,  at  Warmeriville,  near  Rheims  (182  dwell- 
;  Sainte  Bros.,  at  Flexecourt  (1,000  houses). 
)ls  and  cooperative  stores  are  also  started  in 
villages.  The  best  French  model  village, 
ver,  is  Noisiel,  sur  Seine,  begun  in  1874,  by 
[enier.  (See  Noisiel.)  Italy  has  an  mdus- 
model  village  at  Crispi,  near  Capriate,  Lom- 
r  (mainly  block  houses),  and  one  built  by 
dchille  Fazzari  in  Calabrina.  The  Humanita- 
Society  of  Milan  is,  however,  doing  more 


(see  Umanitaria).  In  Austria,  Dombim,  of  the 
Hammerle  Cotton  Mills,  is  a  very  picturesque 
model  village,  with  small  houses  among  creep- 
ers, vines,  and  gardens  of  fruit-trees,  let  at  $25 
per  year  or  sold  at  $  i  ,000  to  $  i ,  500.  Baron  Ring- 
hofer  at  Prague  has  aided  a  large  number  of  em- 
ployees in  his  machine  works  at  Smichof,  to  build, 
through  a  workmen's  dwelling  companv,  and  a 
new  attractive  village  is  now  being  developed. 

Holland  has  a  small  but  very  attractive'  model 
village,  Agneta  Park,  in  Delft,  owned  by  a  "Com- 
mon Ptoperty  Society,"  formed  in  1887  by  Mr. 
Van  Marken,  of  the  Van  Marken  Yeast  and 
Spirit  Works.  There  is  a  cooperative  store, 
recreation  park,  and  lake;  the  houses  themselves 
are  attractive,  Mr.  Marken's  own  house  being 
also  in  the  village.  The  tenants,  instead  of  be- 
coming owners  of  the  houses,  are  given  interest- 
bearing  stock  in  the  company. 

II.  The  United  States 

While  the  United  States  as  yet  ha&pfoduced  no 
Boumeville  nor  Port  Sunlight,  the  table  accom- 
panying this  article  will  show  that  not  a  few 
American  manufacturing  companies  have  done 
something,  at  least,  to  provide  more  or  less  model 
homes  in  attractive  and  healthy  surroundings  for 
their  employees. 

The  table  does  not  pretend  to  be  complete ;  nor 
does  it  show  all  that  is  being  done  in  the  way  of 
housing  even  by  the  firms  which  are  listed  here. 
Most  of  the  companies  here  named  provide  a 
wider  range  of  houses  than  this  table  indicates. 
They  provide,  in  almost  all  cases,  houses  both  at 
higher  and  lower  rentals  than  are  here  indicated 
—-houses  at  higher  rentals  for  foremen  and  ex- 
pert artizans  earning  the  higher  salaries,  and 
houses  at  lower  rentals,  perhaps  with  three,  four, 
and  even  more  families  to  a  house,  for  unskilled 
operatives  earning  the  smaller  wages.  But  to 
include  either  of  these  in  our  table  would  be  to 
mislead.  Houses  with  three  or  four  families  are 
not  ordinarily  to  be  considered  model  houses, 
even  tho  they  be  improvements  on  old-time 
factory  tenements;  and  high-priced  houses  for 
foremen  and  experts  with  fancy  salaries  would 
not  be  typical. 

The  first  so-called  "model  village"  in  the  U.  S. 
does  not  appear  on  our  list.  This  was  Pullman, 
erected  in  1880-84,  ten  miles  from  what  was  then 
Chicago,  but  is  now  engulfed  in  the  city,  and  no 
longer  in  any  sense  a  model  village.  It  has 
passed  somewhat  into  a  b3rword,  as  a  failure,  be- 
cause of  the  paternalism  in  it  practised  by  the 
Pullman  Company  and  resented  by  many  of  its 
residents.  But  it  was  by  no  means  completely  a 
failure  and  was  in  its  day  a  notable  step  forward. 
Its  eight  miles  of  street,  mostly  sixty  feet  wide, 
all  tree-planted,  with  lawns  on  either  side;  its 
1,550  red  brick  two-story  houses,  with  small 
gardens  in  front  and  entries  behind;  its  open 
square  in  the  center  surrounded  by  an  Italian 
arcade;  its  stores,  theater,  church,  schools,  and 
library,  made  it  in  many  ways  more  of  a  model  • 
village  than  some  we  have  tabulated  on  our  list. 
Its  failure  was  not  due  to  financial  causes. 

One  of  the  smaller  model  villages  of  the  U.  S. 
is  most  interesting  and  most  important  because 
it  is  one  of  the  very  few  such  model  villages  in 
America  where  the  workmen  mainlv  buy  their 
houses,  and  absolutely  unique  in  the  freedom  and 
initiative  left  to  the  workman.  This  is  Leclaire, 
111.,  commenced  by  Mr.  N.  O.  Nelson  (q.  v.),  of  St. 
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Louis,  in  1890.  But  for  it,  see  especial  article 
Lbclaire.  (See  also  Hopbdalb  for  the  model 
village  developed  in  the  place  of  that  name  out 
of  a  former  Christian  Socialist  colony.  For  Lud- 
low, also  see  Ludlow.) 

At  Whitinsville,  Mass.,  the  Whitin  Machine 
Works  Company  has  done  guite  a  little  for  the 
housing  of  its  employees.  It  it  has  not  erected  a 
model  village,  it  is  largely  because  Whitinsville 
itself  may  be  called  a  model  New  England  village. 


also  represents  very  laiige  cotton  interests  and  iaa 
large  share  of  the  cases,  if  not  in  all,  they  providi 
houses."  Besides  these  in  New  England  shoidi 
be  mentioned  the  Plymouth  Cordage  Compaaf 
of  North  Plymouth,  Mass.,  the  Peaoedale  Kuoh 
facturing  Company  of  Peaoedale,  R.  I.  (into- 
ested  also  in  profit-sharing),  the  Willixnaatie 
Linen  Company  of  Willimantic,  Conn.,  and  the 
Cheney  Brothers'  silk-mills  of  South  ManchestB; 
Conn.     This  last-named  place  is  indeed  one  of  tte 
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Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Co..  Pueblo.  Col 

J.  B.  &  J.  M.  Cornell  Co..  Cold  Spring.  N.  Y.. 

The  Draper  Co..  HoT>edale.  Mass 

Ludlow  Manufacturing  Co..  Ludlow.  Mass. . 

Maryland  Steel  Co..  Sparrows  Point.  Md. . . . 

Nelson  Valve  Co.,  Wyndmore,  Pa 

N.  O.  Nelson  Co..  St.  Louis.  Mo 


Niagara  Development  Co..  Niagara  Falls.  N.  Y. . 
Peacedale  Manufacturing  Co..  Peacedale.  R.  I. . . 
Pelrer  Manufacturing  Co.,  Pelrer.  S.  C 


Plymouth  Cordage  Co..  North  Plymouth.  Mass. . 

S.  D.  Warren  &  Co..  Wcstbrook.  Me 

Westinghouse  Air  Brake  Co.,  Wilmerding.  Pa. . . 

Whitin  Machine  Works.  Whitinsville.  Mass 

Willimantic  Linen  Co.,  Willimantic,  Conn 
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Houses  90  feet  apart 

3  per  cent  on  investment 

4  per  cent  on  investment 


Most  of  the  houses  are  of  wood,  modem  style,  with  water,  but  with  bath  and  other  improvements  only  for  the 
rentals.     Almost  all  have  very  small  gardens  in  front  and  behind,  but  visually  are  built  in  rows,  the  not  in  bloclo. 


The  company  has,  however,  provided  over  500 
houses,  besides  an  admirable  boarding-house  for 
single  men.  The  houses  are  built  mainly  in  rows, 
are  neat,  and  at  least  an  improvement  on  the  old- 
time  factory  tenement,  tho  not  themselves  at- 
tractive artistically,  and  with  too  much  sameness. 
Progress,  however,  is  seen  in  the  "New  Village," 
showing  that  the  company  has  succeeded  enough 
in  the  plan  to  go  on  and  improve  upon  it.  About 
3  per  cent  is  earned  on  the  capital  invested,  tho 
the  rents  average  scarcely  one  tenth  of  the  wages 
earned  by  heads  of  families  in  Whitinsville. 

The  Cumberland  Mills  Company  of  Westbrook, 
Me.,  has  houses  for  its  employees,  but  has  not 
built  any  new  tenements  for  over  twenty  years, 
merely  keeping  up  and  renting  the  old  buildings 
at  low  rents,  because  the  company  finds  it  a  better 
policy  to  loan  money  at  4  or  5  per  cent  to  its 
permanent  employees  to  enable  them  to  obtain 
their  own  homes.  This  allows  more  freedom  and, 
the  company  believes,  produces  better  results. 

Most  of  the  New  England  cotton-mills  provide 
some  housing  for  their  employees.  Indeed,  the 
assistant  agent  of  the  Draper  Company  writes 
that  the  large  cotton-mills  of  New  England  loca- 
ted in  small  towns  or  villages  almost  without 
•exception  are  obliged  to  furnish  housing  for  their 
employees.  He  says:  "The  Grosvenor-Dale 
Company  of  North  Crosvenor  Dale,  Conn.,  a  mill 
with  about  3,600  looms,  has  a  large  number  of 
houses  and  takes  much  interest  in  this  line  of 
work.  The  Lonsdale  Company  of  Providence, 
R.  I.,  have  cotton-mills  at  various  places  within  a 
short  distance  of  Providence,  and  in  nearly  all 
cases  have  provided  houses.  Mr.  Robert  Knight, 
of  the  firm  of  B.  B.  &  R.  Knight  of  Providence, 


most  beautiful  industrial  villages  in  the  worii 
It  seems  one  large  park  of  velvet  lawos,  witk 
some  fourteen  handsome  residences  of  families  of 
Cheneys,  and  surrounded  by  the  houses  of  tte 
employees,  most  of  them  detached  cottages  aid 
each  in  its  own  garden.  The  Chenejrs  say  the? 
are  not  philanthropists,  only  they  live  there  and 
like  to  have  their  homes  look  nice. 

Outside  of  New  England  conditions  are  moR 
varied.  Some  of  the  most  useful  industrial  vil- 
lages are  not  the  most  beautiftil.  The  Pelxer 
Manufacturing  Company  in  Pelzer,  S.  C,  sap- 
ply  a  thousand  cottages  for  their  nearly  3,000 
employees,  and  at  the  low  rent  of  $2  per  month 
for  a  cottage  of  four  rooms,  not  supposed  to 
make  direct  return  on  the  capital  mvested. 
Yet  are  the  houses  of  immense  value  to  the  cotton 
operatives  of  the  South  and  the  company  is 
abundantlv  repaid  every  year  from  a  pure  busi- 
ness standpoint  in  the  increased  efficiency  and 
steadiness  of  their  employees.  The  compsnf 
aims  at  "absolute  industrial  control  coupled  with 
a  large  regard  for  the  general  welfare  «  its  em- 
ployees." 

The  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Company  provide 
houses  in  their  forty  different  minmff  oommum- 
ties,  an  immense  advance  on  the  rou^-and-tnin- 
ble  private  shanties  of  most  mining-camps.  Tb^ 
are  for  the  most  part  neat  and  convenient,  tnth 
four  to  six  rooms.  Special  irri|[ated  land  is  pro- 
vided where  the  tenants  can  raise  their  own  v^ 
etables,  and  the  company  does  consideraUy  m 
supplving  schools  ana  social  clubs. 

At  Gary,  Ind.,  the  U.  S.  Steel  Company  i$ 
spending  millions  of  dollars  in  develoi>ing  a  ne* 
city  with  a  monster  steel  plant,  and  is  erecting 
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ling-houses  of  four  £o  ten  rooms  each  and  two 
three  stories  in  height,  for  use  of  the  em- 
les.  Philanthropy  has  little  part  in  it.  It 
** business  proposition,"  a  recognition  that 

drainage,  comfort,  and  accessibility  in  work- 
s  homes  are  reflected  in  increased  factory 
sncy.  Saloons  and  speculators  are  barred 
auses  in  the  deeds,  because  liquor  saps  the 
ry  of  workmen.  The  company  will  not  con- 
the  town,  putting  a  premium  on  property- 
ng.  It  will  have  its  own  council,  mayor, 
)1  board,  political  parties,  and  it  will  come  as 

self-government  as  the  average  American 

iBNCBs:  Model  Factories  and  Villages,  by  Budgett 
kin  (1005).  to  which  we  are  largely  indebted  for  the 
going  information;  Bulletin  of  the  U.  5.  Bureau  of 
or.  No.  54.     See  also  Housing. 

)LINARI,  GUSTAVE  DE :  Belgian  economist ; 
181 9  at  Li^ge.  He  studied  medicine  in 
sels,  and  wrote  several  works  on  medicine, 
•ward  settling  in  Paris,  he  turned  his  atten- 
to  political  science  and  economy.  Retum- 
3  Brussels  in  1852,  he  was  made  professor  of 
ical  economy  at  the  Mus^  Roval  de  I'lndus- 
3elge.  Since  1881,  however,  he  has  lived  in 
,  as  editor-in-chief  of  the  Journal  des  Econo- 
s.  With  his,brother  Eugen  he  founded  two 
dicals,  the  Economist^  beige  and  La  bourse 
avail.  Among  his  writings  are  "Questions 
momie  politique  et  du  droit  politique"  (2 
,  1 861)  et  "Comment  se  r^soudra  la  ques- 
sociale"  (1896). 

ANARCHY  (from  Greek  fMM^x^«»  the  rule 
le)  is  the  form  of  government  in  which  the 
;me  power  is  actually  or  nominally  lodged 
le  hands  of  one  person,  a  king  or  queen, 
and  is  a  monarchy,  because,  altho  the  King 
igland  is  believed  by  many  to  have  less  power 
•vemment  than  the  President  of  the  United 
IS,  and  tho  the  governing  power  is  in  the 
s  of  his  ministers,  who  are  subject  to  Par- 
mt,  all  government  and  legislation  is  in  the 
5  of  the  king  or  the  ruling  monarch.  Mon- 
ies are  classed  as  limited  or  constitutional  and 
lute  or  despotic,  according  as  the  sovereign  is 
not  limited  in  his  power  and  functions  by  the 
or  constitutions  of  the  realm.  More  or 
limited  monarchies  have  nearly  always  ex- 
.  From  the  fifteenth  to  the  close  of  the 
«enth  century  monarchies  became  almost 
lute.  To-day,  except  in  Asia,  absolute 
irchv  has  all  but  disappeared.  Monarchies 
isually  successive — i.  e.,  their  monarchs  sue- 
by  inheritance.  There  have  been,  however, 
ive  monarchies,  where  the  monarchs  were 
ed,  as  formerly  in  Poland.  The  German 
an  Empire  was  nominally  elective,  but  for 
^  centuries  at  the  last  the  heir  of  the  monarch 
invariably  elected.  (For  the  principles  in- 
5d  in  monarchies,  see  State.) 

3NASTICISM  has  had  large  social  and  eco- 
ic  relations.  It  doubtless  began  in  the  East, 
has  entered  more  or  less  into  almost  all  re- 
is  systems.  (See  Essen es.)  The  founder 
iristian  monasticism  is  generally  believed  to 
t.  Anthony.  At  first  the  personal  seclusion 
dividuals  was  deemed  essential,  but  the  iso- 
n  became  less  and  less.  By  degrees  the 
Eistery  became  the  school  for  practical,  phil- 
ropic,  and  social  Christian  life.     The  monks 


divided  their  time  between  manual  labor  and 
their  devotions,  giving  to  the  poor  the  surplus 
product  of  their  work.  Cloisters  for  females  be- 
gan to  be  established.  In  the  eighth  century  a 
kind  of  a  middle  order  between  monks  and  clergy 
was  formed.  Most  of  these  had  a  common  house 
and  table ;  and  some  branches  renounced  all  their 
possessions  and  claimed  no  private  property. 
Some  orders  kept  schools,  and  some  nursed  the 
sick.  In  the  first  part  of  the  thirteenth  century 
the  two  mendicant  orders  arose — the  Franciscans 
and  Dominicans,  the  former  especially,  with  its 
vows  of  poverty,  after  the  example  of  its  great 
founder,  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  developing  great  un- 
worldliness  and  bringing  to  the  lowly  great  spirit- 
uality and  practical  help.  This,  however,  gradu- 
ally changed  and  it  was  by  these  two  orders 
that  monachism  was  raised  to  the  height  of  its 
power,  influence,  and  prosperity.  The  poorer 
members  wandered  over  Europe,  instructing  the 
people  and  attracting  general  admiration  for 
their  sanctity  and  self-denial.  Their  advice  was 
eagerly  sought  in  secular  and  political  affairs. 
They  became  elevated  to  college  professorships. 
At  last  their  great  influence  drew  upon  them  the 
hostility  of  the  clergy,  and  their  vast  riches  and 
prosperity  brought  aoout  the  envy  of  the  nobility, 
and  the  ultimate  degeneracy  and  downfall  of  the 
monks  themselves.  Again  and  again  reforms 
were  inaugurated  only  to  be  overwhelmed  by  the 
growing  tide  of  self-indulgence.  Laxity  was  fol- 
lowed by  lust,  ownership  by  avarice,  liberality  by 
ungodliness,  and  honest  industry  by  every  man- 
ner of  corruption.  This  continued  until  the  gen- 
eral confiscation  of  their  lands  and  abolition  of 
their  privileges,  when  in  a  few  years  no  less  than 
3,000  monasteries  were  broken  up  in  Europe. 

Altho  the  Reformation  rejected  monachism, 
several  types  of  it  have  been  and  are  still  found 
in  Protestantism.  In  Germany  both  Lutherans 
and  Evangelicals  have  formed  houses  of  deacons 
and  deaconesses  for  the  purpose  of  teaching,  heal- 
ing the  sick,  visiting  prisoners,  etc.  In  the  Church 
of  England  and  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
of  this  country  various  brotherhoods  and  sister- 
hoods have  been  formed  at  various  times,  and 
have  recently  been  somewhat  multiplied,  imita- 
ting to  some  extent  medieval  monastic  associa- 
tions with  some  modem  features.  Monastic  or- 
ders, however,  have  endured  and  done  large  work 
for  education  and  for  charity,  tho  they  are  op- 
posed to-day  and  have  been  or  are  being  driven 
out  of  most  Roman  Catholic  countries  on  the 
ground  of  agitating  and  plotting  against  the  State 
in  its  efforts  at  secular  education  and  democratic 

fovemment.     In  connection  with  the  American 
loman  Catholic  Church,  there  are  over  300  nun- 
neries and  128  monasteries.  C. 

MONEY  (see  Currency  for  a  historical 
sketch  of  United  States  currency,  and  Banks  and 
Banking;  Bimetalism;  Contraction  and  Ex- 
pansion OF  Currency;  Finance;  Greenback 
Party;  Gold  and  Silver;  Paper  Money,  for 
especial  topics):  In  this  article  we  treat  of 
money  in  general,  describing  the  economic 
nature  and  function  of  money,  with  a  sketch  of 
the  history  of  money. 

To  define  the  word  money  is  both 

IMiiiitifin    ^^^^  ^      difficult.     It  is  not  difficult 

^'•™""**"   to   define   it  in   almost  any  one   of 

two   or   three   meanings;    but    the 

trouble  is  that  the  word  is  used,  and  even  by 

writers  of  repute,  in  more  senses  than  one,  and 


Money 
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these  various  senses  are  so  various  that  no  defixii- 
tion  can  be  made  to  cover  them  all.  It  will 
be  necessary,  therefore,  to  give  at  least  three  dis- 
tinct definitions. 

1.  Money  is  sometimes  used,  altho  with  the 
least  authority,  to  mean  gold  and  silver  or  other 
metal  currency,  in  contradistinction  from  paper 
currency.  This  use  is  uncommon,  and  almost 
never  found  in  economic  writings,  but  is  some- 
times met  with  in  popular  speech. 

2.  By  money  is  sometimes  meant  whatever 
the  law  declares  to  be  ** legal  tender"  in  ex- 
change or  in  payment  of  debt.  ** Legal  tender" 
is  that  which  the  law  compels  a  person  to  re- 
ceive in  payment  of  debt.  This  is  money  in  its 
narrowest  sense.  It  has  the  "fiat"  of  govern- 
ment upon  it — i.  e.,  government  declares  or 
"makes  it"  to  be  money.  Any  man  can  offer 
such  money  to  his  creditor  and  compel  him  to 
take  it  at  its  face  value;  if  the  creditor  refuse, 
the  debtor  is  no  longer  legally  liable  for  the  debt. 
This  is  the  legal  sense,  and  a  ifrequent  sense  of  the 
word  in  political  economy:  but  usually,  for  the 
sake  of  clearness,  the  phrase  "legal  tender"  is 
used  for  such  money. 

3.  Money  is  ordinarily  used  in  political  econ- 
omy to  mean  any  article  ordinarily  in  use  as  a 
medium  of  exchange.  It  has  been  said  that  in 
this  sense  "Money  is  that  money  does"  (Walker). 
To  give  a  more  exact  definition,  we  may  use  Mr. 
Walker's,  which  has  been  widely  adopted: 

*  *  Money  is  that  which  passes  freely  from  hand 
to  hand  throughout  the  community  in  final  dis- 
charge of  debts  and  full  payment  for  commodi- 
ties, being  accepted  equally  without  reference 
to  the  character  or  credit  of  the  person  who  offers 
it,  and  without  the  intention  of  the  person  who 
receives  it  to  consume  it  or  enjoy  it,  or  apply  it 
to  any  other  use  than,  in  turn,  to  tender  it  to 
others  in  discharge  of  debts  or  full  pa\Tnent  for 
commodities"  ("Money,  Trade  ancl  Industry," 
p.  4). 

Functions  op  Money 

The  first  function  of  money  is  to  be  a  medium 
of  exchange.  When  our  earliest  ancestors  de- 
sired to  exchange  any  goods,  they  did  it  by  direct 
barter  or  exchange  of  goods. 

The  operation  is  also  called  truck  (French, 
iroc,  barter).  Among  uncivilized  races  trade  is 
still  carried  on  in  this  way ;  a  traveler  going  into 
the  interior  of  South  Africa  takes  a  stock  of  beads, 
knives,  pieces  of  iron,  looking-glasses,  etc.,  in  or- 
der that  he  may  always  have  something  which 
the  natives  will  like  to  receive  in  exchange  for 
food  or  services.  People  still  occasionallv  barter 
things  in  England  or  the  United  States,  but  this 
is  seldom  done,  owing  to  the  trouble  which  it 
gives. 

These  difficulties  have  early  caused  all  races  at 
all  civilized  to  adopt  some  one  article  as  a  com- 
mon medium  of  exchange  or  money.  Thus, 
nioney  being  exchangeable  by  custom,  or  by  law 
if  it  be  legal  tender,  a  man  who  has  any  article  to 
sell  sells  it  for  money  to  anybody  who  will  buy  it, 
not  having  to  seek  an  article  in  exchange,  because, 
having  got  the  money,  he  can  go  and  buy  what- 
ever article  he  himself  wants  from  any  person  who 
has  the  article  he  desires.  Thus  money  fulfils  its 
first  function  of  being  a  medium  of  exchange. 

A  second  function  hardly  inferior  in  impor- 
tance to  the  one  just  mentioned  is  that  of  afford- 
ing a  ready  means  of  estimating  the  comparative 
value  of  different  commodities.     Indeed,  it  may 


be  reasonably  maintained  that  the  idea  ci  gn- 
eral  value  could  not  be  formed  without  the  a- 
istence  of  monev.  The  adoption  of  some  one 
commodity  Tenders  the  comparison  of  Tiba 
easy.  "The  chosen  commodity  becomes  aoooi- 
mon  denominator  or  common  measure  of  value  la 
terms  of  which  we  estimate  the  values  of  all  other 
goods"  (Jevons). 

A  third  function  of  money  soon  develops  it* 
self.  Commerce  cannot  advance  far  before  peo- 
ple begin  to  borrow  and  lend,  and  debts  of  vanm 
origin  are  contracted.  One  of  the  most  dii- 
tinctive  features  of  advancing  civilization  is  the 
increasing  tendency  of  people  to  trust  taA 
other.  Now  a  contract  impbes  something  to  be 
done  in  the  future,  and  for  estimating  the  vafae 
of  that  future  act  a  standard  is  reauiied;  and 
money,  which  already  acts  as  a  meaium  of  ex- 
change and  as  a  measure  of  value  at  a  gim 
time,  performs  a  third  function  by  affording  an 
approximate  means  of  estimating  the  value  cf 
the  future  act,  and  in  this  respect  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  standard  of  value,  or,  as  it  is  some- 
times said,  of  deferred  payxnents. 

As  we  shall  see  later,  this  is  one  of  the  nwt 
important  uses  of  money;  but  novr  we  pass  on. 
Money  sometimes  also  serves  a  fourth  purpose- 
that  of  embod3ring  value  in  a  convenient  ffxm 
for  conveyance  to  distant  places.  Somethiiv 
which  is  very  valuable,  altho  of  little  bidk  and 
weight,  and  which  wiVL  be  recognized  as  very  val- 
uable in  every  part  of  the  world,  is  necessary  fcr 
this  purpose.  The  current  money  of  a  countiy 
is  perhaps  more  likely  to  ftdfil  these  conditiou 
than  anything  else,  altho  diamonds  and  other 
precious  stones  and  articles  of  exceptional  beautj 
and  rarity  might  be  employed. 

Such  are  the  main  economic  functions  that 
money  is  designed  to  fulfil. 

We  pass  on  to  consider  what  are  the  qualitiei 
that    should    characterize    the    commoditT  ve 
adopt  as  money.     The  first  quality  needed  is 
general  acceptability.     'Money  can- 
Qnalities  of  "°*    discharge    its    prime    function 
Good  Money  ""L^  everybody,  or  almost  ey^- 
^  body,  IS  wilhng  to  accept  it.    Tha 
general  acceptability  can,  however, 
be  secured  to  a  great  extent  by  means  of  a  law 
making  any  kind  of  commodity  legal  tender— 
i.  e.,  requiring  all  who  are  subject  to  the  law  to 
accept  it  as  a  full  and  final  discharge  of  obligations. 
If,  however,  the  government  chooses  an  unsuit- 
able commodity,  the  law  will  be  evaded  and  bar- 
ter will  be  resorted  to. 

The  second  quality  which  it  is  desirable  that 
money  should  possess  is  durability,  and  that 
without  deterioration.  Cattle  and  wheat  are 
used  as  money  by  some  savage  tribes,  but  both 
of  these  lack  this  quality.  Gold  and  jewels 
possess  it  in  a  high  degree. 

The  third  of  the  desirable  qualities  is  porta- 
bility. Cattle  are  good  in  this  respect,  as  they 
carr>'  themselves.  Wheat  is  bad,  as  its  value 
compared  to  its  bulk  is  low.  Gold  is  good;  but 
from  this  point  of  view  diamonds  would  be  still 
better. 

The  fourth  and  fifth  of  the  desirable  qualities 
are  divisibility  and  uniformity.  Under  Uie  latter 
we  may  include  that  the  quality  is  easily  defined. 
Hitherto  jewels  have  seemed  even  more  suitaUe 
than  gold  for  money,  but  thev  do  not  fulfil  these 
requirements.  Their  value  lis  not  easily  tested 
or  attested:  and  to  divide  them  is  difficult  and 
destructive  of  their  value.    Metals,  on  the  other 
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,  are  easily  coined  in  any  degree  of  purity. 
;tamp,  edges,  etc.,  serve  to  prevent  wilful  mu- 
on,  and  as  gold  and  silver  possess  also  the 
ties  of  durability  and  portability  in  a  high 
je,  they  have,  very  largely,  been  adopted  as 

ere  is,  however,  a  sixth  quality  very  de- 
le in  money,  which  gold  and  silver  do  not 
ss  to  anything  like  the  extent  that  could 
ished.  This  quality  may  be  described  as 
iness  of  value.  We  have  seen  that  money 
lerally  used  as  a  standard  of  deferred  pay- 
s.  hfow,  if  the  delays  in  payment  were 
ITS  brief,  gold  and  silver  would  admirably 
this  purpose.  A  hundredweight  of  gold 
xchange  to-day  for  about  the  same  quantity 
)st  other  commodities  as  it  would  have  done 
lonths  ago.  But  if  the  interval  is  a  long  one 
uctuations  in  the  exchange  value  of  gold  are 
serious. 

'W  this  evil  can  be  best  remedied  is  to-day 
lost  discust  monetary  question.  (See  Con- 
noN  AND  Expansion  op  Currency;  Bi- 
LiSM.)  We  pass  on  to  notice  one  more 
ible  quality  in  money  which  is  what  Jevons 
sognizability .     He  says : 

;his  name  we  may  denote  the  capability  of  a  substance 
OK  easily  recognized  and  distinguished  from  all  other 
Dces.  As  a  meditun  of  exchange,  money  has  to  be 
Lially  handed  about,  and  it  will  occasion  ^reat  trouble 
y  person  receiving  currency  has  to  scrutmize,  weigh, 
st  it.     If  it  reqmres  any  skill  to  discriminate  good 

from  bad,  poor  ignorant  people  are  sure  to  be  imposed 

Hence  the  medium  of  exchange  should  have  certain 

t  marks  which  nobody  can  mistake.     Precious  stones, 

in  other  respects  good  as  money,  could  not  be  so  used, 
e  only  a  sldlled  lapidary  can  surely  distinguish  between 
id  imitation  gems. 

er  cognizability  we  may  properly  include  what  has 
ptly  called  impressibility,  namely,  the  capability  of  a 
nee  to  receive  such  an  impression,  seal,  or  design  as 
stablish  its  character  as  current  money  of  certain  value. 

J  may  now  consider  some  of  the  general 
iples  which  govern  the  use  of  money,  con- 
l  our  attention  to  those  which  apply  to  all 
y.  (For  a  discussion  of  fiat,  paper,  or  rep- 
tative  money,  see  Paper  Money.) 
e  first  principle  is  that  the  supreme  guality 
)ney  is  that  it  should  express  a  standard  of 
which  will  not  vary.  But  value  {q.  v.) 
merely  expresses  the  exchange  ratio 
j^  ^  between  commodities,  and  this  is  al- 
j  ways  more  or  less  changing.     It  is 

impossible,  therefore,  to  get  a  stand- 
ard which  will  never  change,  and 
est  that  can  be  done  is  to  approximate  this. 
h  money  does  this  best  is  disputed;  some 
it  is  gold;  others  gold  and  silver  used  to- 
r;  others  paper  money  issued  in  certain 
cities.  (For  these  various  views,  see  Bi- 
lism;  Paper  Money.) 

ondly,    we    must    recognize    the    force    of 

in   using  particular  forms  of  money  and 

g  confidence  in  it.      Jevons  says  on  this 

o  one  can  possibly  understand  many  social 
>mena  unless  he  constantly  bears  in  mind 
>rce  of  habit  and  social  convention.  This  is 
ngly  true  in  our  subject  of  money.  Over 
►ver  again  powerful  rulers  have  endeavored 
t  new  coins  into  circulation  or  withdraw  old 
but  the  instincts  of  self-interest  or  habit  in 
leople  have  been  too  strong  for  laws  and 
ties." 

5  third  principle  that  we  most  notice  and 
f  the  most  important  is  the  so-called  Gresh- 


am's  Law  (from  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  who 
lived  in  England  in  the  Elizabethan  period). 
This  law  asserts  that  when  two  or  more  kinds  of 
legal  money  contend  for  use  in  the  market,  the 
worst  kind  of  money  that  is  legal  will  drive  the 
better  kinds  out  of  circulation.  The  reason  is 
simple.  When  a  person  pays  out  any  money  he 
inclmes  to  get  rid  of  the  worst  money  he  has 
with  which  he  can  legally  settle  the  account. 
He  keeps  the  best  money  himself.  Consequently 
the  worst  money  circulates  the  most  and  the 
best  is  hoarded  or  driven  out  of  circulation. 
Hence  the  necessity  of  keeping  all  the  money  in 
circulation  at  par,  unless  a  nation  is  willing  to  go 
to  the  exclusive  use  of  the  worst  money. 

A  fourth  principle,  and  perhaps  in  modem 
times  the  most  important  of  all,  is  that  the  quan- 
tity of  money  should  be  commensurate  with  the 
demand  for  a  medium  of  exchange,  because  if  the 
amount  of  money  in  a  country  is  not  increased  in 
proportion  to  the  demand  for  it,  it  will  rise  in 
value,  and  thus  become  a  variable  standard. 
Hence  the  money  that  is  most  invariable  in 
value  will  be  that  which  varies  in  quantity 
most  exactly  in  conformity  with  the  demand 
for  it.  Hence  a  currency  inelastic  in  quantity 
may  be  the  most  dishonest  money,  and  a  cur- 
rency elastic  in  quantity  may  be  made  the  most 
honest. 

An  elastic  currency,  however,  may  also  be 
made  dishonest.  It  depends  wholly  on  how  it 
is  varied  in  quantity,  so  far  as  quantity  is  con- 
cerned it  should  vary  exactly  with  the  demand, 
thus,  so  far  as  quantity  is  concerned,  being  per- 
fectly stable  in  value.  An  elastic  currency, 
therefore,  at  least  permits  of  stability  of  value: 
an  inelastic  currency  cannot  be  honest  unless 
there  is  no  change  either  in  the  population  of  a 
country  or  in  the  use  that  population  has  for 
money.  It  is  not  enough  merely  for  a  circula- 
tion to  expand  with  population,  but  must  ex- 
pand or  contract  with  the  use  the  population  has 
for  money.  If  a  civilization  grows  more  intricate 
and  involved,  there  are  ordinarily  more  cash 
transactions,  and  therefore  there  is  more  demand 
for  money.  The  grave  and  important  questions 
that  arise  out  of  variations  in  the  amount  of 
money  are  well  known.  A  currencv  increasing 
in  volume  out  of  proportion  to  the  demand  robs 
creditors,  a  diminishing  currency  robs  debtors. 
(See  Contraction  and  Expansion  op  Cur- 
rency; Bimetalism;  Paper  Money;  Silver.) 

History  of  Money 

The  first  money  used  seems  to  have  been  furs 
and  skins.  The  next  stage  of  society  was  pas- 
toral, and  the  corresponding  money  was  cattle 
or  some  domesticated  animal.  The  word  pecunia 
(Latin  for  money),  whence  our  word  pecuniary,  is 
probably  derived  from  pecus,  cattle.  In  unciv- 
ilized portions  of  the  world  cattle  are  still  used  to 
express  value.  A  wife,  a  slave,  etc.,  are  still  said 
to  be  worth  so  many  head  of  cattle.  More  ad- 
vanced communities  used  articles  of  ornament, 
such  as  shells,  like  the  wampumpeag  of  the  North 
American  Indians,  or  the  ring  money  of  many 
countries.  Agricultural  or  other  natural  prod- 
ucts were  used.  Tobacco  was  commonly  used 
for  money  in  the  North  American  colonies;  cod- 
fish were  used  in  Newfoundland ;  cubes  of  pressed 
tea  in  Tartary;  sugar  in  the  West  Indies.  The 
next  stage  was  the  use  of  various  maufactured 
articles,  such  as  a  preparation  of  leather  by  the 
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Carthaginians,  sflk  by  the  Chinese,  nails  in  Scot- 
land, bullets  and  wampum  in  Massachusetts, 

Metals,  however,  have  been  mainly  used  ex- 
cept in  the  earliest  times.  Of  metals  almost 
every  kind  has  been  used— iron,  lead,  tin,  plat- 
inum, nickel,  copper,  and,  above  all,  silv^er  and 
eold.  Iron  has  been  used  until  very  recently  in 
Japan  for  small  values.  In  the  Homeric  age  it 
IS  said  to  have  been  more  valued  than  copper. 
Tin  was  probably  early  used ;  the  first  known  in- 
stance being  by  Dionysius  of  Syracuse,  It  is 
thought  to  have  formed  the  first  E^nglisb  coinage. 
It  has  been  used  in  Mexico  and  in  Java.  Roman 
emperors  and  English  kings  struck  tin  coins. 
Tin  farthings  were  issu^jd  in  England  as  late  as 
i6qo.  Lead  is  still  more  soft,  but  has  been 
largely  employed.  It  was  used  in  the  form  of 
bullets  in  Massachusetts.  Platinum  has  been 
used  in  Russia.  It  is  one  of  the  rarer  metals, 
but  very  difficult  and  costly  to  melt.  Nickel  is 
used  solely  as  convenient  in  making  allovs. 
Copper  was  one  of  the  first  kno\isTi  metals,  and  is 
still  in  use  for  minor  coins  everywhere.  The 
earliest  Hebrew  coins  are  thought  to  have  been 
copper,  and  the  metallic  currency  of  Rome  down 
to  269  B.C.  was  an  impure  copper  or  ips.  It 
formed  the  main  monev  of  Russia  and  Sweden  in 
the  last  century.  It  is,  however,  too  cheap  to 
have  much  intrinsic  value. 

Silver  has  been  the  main  metal  for  coinage  in 

historical  times.    Abraham  (Gen.  xxiii:  16)  is  said 

to  have  paid  out  shekels  of  silver,  the  this  was  a 

weight  of  silver,  not  coin.     Herodotus  attributes 

the  first  use  of  coined  gold  and  silver  to  the  Lyd- 

ians»  tho  he  also  .says  that  the  first  Greek  coinage 

was  made  by  Pheidon  of  Argos  at  j^gina  (895 

B.C.).     Metal  first  passed  everywhere  by  weight, 

a  system  said  to  have  been  of  Assy  rio- Baby  Ionic 

origin.     Onlv  later  dicl  governments 

E&rlT  Cflisfl  s^3,mp  on  coins  an  indication  of  their 

^  weight,  fineness,  and  resultant  value 

■ — the  hall  mark  as  J  evens  calls  it. 

The  shape  was  at  first  varied^ — square,  hexagonaU 

octagonal,  or  round;  only  later  did  the   round 

form,  and  still  later  the  milled  edge,  prevail  to 

prevent  clipping  and  unconscious  loss. 

After  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  various 
silver  coins  were  used.  Charlemagne  undertook 
to  introduce  a  general  system  of  money  based  on 
the  silver  pound,  known  in  England  as  the  troy 
pound  of  I  a  oz.,  but  the  breaking  up  of  his  empire 
prevented  this  general  use.  It  passed,  however, 
into  England,  and  the  pound  was  divided  into  240 
pence  (dt^narii),  twelve  of  which  constituted  a 
billing  (solidus).  Twenty  shillings  thus  repre- 
sented a  silver  pound.  Hence  the  name  '"pound." 
The  first  English  gold  coin  seems  to  have  been 
that  of  Henry  I  IT  in  1257,  when  a  number  of 
gold  pennies  were  coined  at  a  value  to  silver  of  10 
to  J .  The  first  regular  series  of  gold  coinage  in 
England ^  however,  dates  from  1344,  under  Ed- 
ward III.  In  France,  after  the  breaking  of  the 
empire  of  Charlemagne,  150  powers 
J  are  said  to  have  issued  money.  De- 
basement of  money  became  the  rule 
in  France.  The  first  debasement  of 
coinage  established  in  history  is  when  Solon 
C$qg  B.C.)  debased  the  quantity  of  silver  in  the 
Athenian  coins  over  25  per  cent.  Professor 
Bastable,  in  an  article  in  the  "Encyclopaedia 
Britannica/*  thinks  it  to  have  been  successful, 
and  probably  necessary.  It  was  probably  not 
the  only  Greek  debasement,  and  in  Roman  his- 
tory debasement  of  the  coinage  was  frequent. 


Bebasementa  \ 


iabie    I 
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The  first  debasement  in  English  historr  was  in 
1300,  when  Edward  L  slightly  debased  the  silver 
coinage.  The  practise,  however,  became  com- 
mon, especially  from  1^45-52,  under  Henry 
VI 11.  and  Edward  VI.  ft  wholly  ceased,  how- 
ever, after  the  sixteenth  century,'  Scotch  coijjs 
were  much  more  debased  than  English.  In 
France,  debasements  did  not  stop  with  the  six- 
teenth century. 

These  depreciations  point  to  the  very  variabk 
value  of  metallic  money.  Allison*  in  his  ""*^ 
tory  of  Europe."  says: 

The  two  greatest  events  in  the  history  of  maLnkind  hat« 
been  brought  about  by  a  successive  contraction  and  exrmji- 
sion  In  the  circulating  medium  of  society.  The  fall  oilht 
Roman  Empire,  so  long  ascribed  in  ignorance  to  slavery,  to 
heathenism,  and  moral  corruption,  was  in  r«L]ity  brotigbt 
about  by  a  decline  in  the  silver  and  gold  minc^  of  Spain  and 
Greece.  ,  ,  ,  The  annual  supply  of  the  precioxia  metal* — «f 
money — for  the  use  of  the  globe  wius  tripled!;  before  m 
century  had  elapsed  the  price  of  every  sp^^ies  of  produce  vi« 
quadrupled.  The  weight  of  debt  and  ta:»tion  insenaiblY  wfli* 
oil  under  the  influence  of  that  prodigiotis  increase:  m  ibt 
renovation  of  industry,  the  relations  of  society  were  cfaaiMdL 
the  weight  of  feudalism  cast  off,  the  n8:ht«  of  man  establiififld. 

This  is.  however,  undoubtedly  an  extreme 
view.  The  corruption  of  the  Roman  Empire  and 
the  incursion  of  hordes  of  tincorrupted  Germanic 
tribes  cannot  be  hghtly  shufHed  oflF  as  causes  of 
the  fall  of  Rome,  nor  can  the  new  life  of  the  six- 
teenth century  be  so  largely  attributed  to  the  in- 
flux of  gold  and  sih^er  frorn  the  mines  and  treas- 
ures of  Mexico  and  Peru,  A  hundred  causes, 
political,  intellectual,  religious,  and  social,  led  to 
the  new  activity  of  the  modem  age.  Feudalism 
in  England  at  least  was  shutTled  off  before  the  gold 
and  silver  came.  The  rights  of  man  were 
even  much  preached  till  long  after  the  discove 
of  America.  Yet  undoubtedly  the  scarcity 
money  in  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  influx  of  i 
and  silver  from  the  New  World  were  pot 
factors  in  the  history  of  mankind. 

Through  the  Middle  Ages  the  supply  of  gold 
and  silver  was  limited.  The  report  of  the  t\  f 
Monetary  Commission  says: 

'*At  the  Christian  era  the  metallic  money 
the  Roman  Empire  amounted  to  $1,800,000,00 
By  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  it  had  shr 
to  less  than  $^oo,ooo»ooo/' 

William    Jacob,    F.K.S.,    gi\nes    the    follow 
table  of  the  amoimt  of  metallic  money 


AD,  14. 
A. p.  IJO. 
A.D.  410, 
A.O*  667- 
A.D.  806. 


,  Si. 7 QO. 000,000 
90^.000.000 
SS  J.  000, 000 
a50.ooo.ooo 
J  68,000.000 


All  such  tables  are  more  or  less  conjectural 
however;  the  only  fact  that  is  generally  accept  " 
being  that  during  the  Dark  Ages  niines  we 
little  worked.  About  800  ad.  the  Moors 
Spain  began  to  rework  her  mines,  and  are  su|l 
posed  from  that  date  to  have  counteracted 
loss  by  wear  and  exportation,  and  according 
we  may  regard  the  metallic  supply  as  fixt 
amount  until  the  next  change  in  the  condition 
of  production,  which  was  the  result  of  the  di^ 
covery  of  America.  The  conquest  of  MexiflT 
(1519)  gave  opportunities  of  working  the  silv 
mines  of  that  country,  while  the  first  mines 
Chile  and  Peru  were  almost  simultaneously  dis- 
covered, and  in  1545  those  of  Potosi  were  laid 
open.  From  this  latter  date  we  may  regard  the 
American  supply  as  an  influential  factor  in  the 
matter,  and  look  ufion  the  stock  of  money  as  in- 
creasing. The  annual  addition  to  the  store  of 
money  has  been  estimated  as  ^^i^t 00,000  for  the 
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from  1 545-1600.  At  this  date  the  Brazil- 
)ply  began. 

tie  commencement  of  this  century  the  an- 
roduction  of  gold  has  been  estimated  as 
rom  £2,500.000  to  ;£3 ,000,000.  The  year 
Jems  to  mark  an  epoch  in  the  production 
e  metals,  since  the  outbreak  of  the  revolts 
various  Spanish  dependencies  in  South 
a  tended  to  check  the  usual  supply  from 
countries,  and  a  marked  increase  in  the 
3f  money  was  the  consequence.  During 
*iod  1809-49  the  value  of  gold  and  silver 
about  two  times  and  a  half  their  former 
otwithstanding  fresh  discoveries  in  Asiatic 
The  annual  yield  in  1849  was  estimated 
>oo,ooo.  The  next  important  date  for  our 
;  purpose  is  the  year  1848,  when  the  Cali- 
.  mines  were  opened,  while  in  1851  the 
lian  discoveries  took  place.  By  these 
an  enormous  mass  of  gold  was  added  to 
rld's  supply.  The  most  careful  estimates 
addition  during  the  years  185 1-7 1  at  £500- 
),  or  an  amount  nearly  equal  to  the  former 
1  existence. 

from  these  variations  in  the  quantity,  and 
re  in  the  value  of  money,  that  the  modem 
of  money  takes  its  rise.     The  various 
coins  of  uncertain  value  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  many  of  them  depreciated  by 
JJ^     governments,    by    private    money- 
clippers,  or  by  use,  gave  occasion  to 
the   custom  in  Venice,  Genoa,  and 
s  elsewhere,  of  placing  them  in  so-called 
having  them  carefully  valued  by  experts, 
e  depositors  receiving  various  receipts  for 
ne,  which  receipts  circulated  as  money, 
nth  a  premium  above  coin,  and  often  en- 
even  long  after  the  coin  deposited  in  the 
had  been  seized  by  ruthless  kings  or  dis- 
speculators.     In  this  custom  probably  lies 
ginning  of  paper  money,  which  henceforth 

0  large  a  part  in  the  history  of  money,  and 
ccount  of  which,  see  articles  Paper  Money  ; 
AND  Banking;  Bank  op  Venice,  etc. 

n,  in  the  experience  of  England  with  de- 
ions  of  currency  and  in  the  fall  of  money 
occasioned  by  the  influx  of  gold  and  silver 
the  New  World  was  discovered,  is  the 
n  for  the  comparatively  early  commit- 
•f  England  to  the  doctrine  of  gold  mono- 
m  (q.  v.),  which  has  led  to  the  greatest 
try   changes    and   monetary   conflicts   of 

1  times.  Up  to  the  year  1819  almost  all 
J,  as  we  have  seen,  issued  coins  of  both 
id  silver,  as  well  as  of  other  metals,  and 

0  regulate  their  relative  values  by  royal 
emmental  proclamations.  Altho  supply 
:mand  continually  tended  to  change  the 
5  value  of  the  two  metals,  and  altho  from 
1 760-1 8 10  enormous  quantities  of  silver 
into  the  world  from  mines  in  Mexico  and 

»re  (so  that  in  1800  the  world's  annual 
product  was  nearly  three  times  its  product 
d),  the  actual  alteration  in  the  relative 
aforesaid  was  but  slight.  In  1803,  there- 
Vance  adopted  her  famous  law  making 
parts  and  a  half  of  silver  equal  to  one  part 
in  all  transactions.  England,  however,  in 
inder  the  second  Lord  Liverpool,  took  an 
•je  course,  and  demonetized  silver  as  a 
rd. 

1  this  time  on  the  history  of  money  be- 
the  history  of  the  bimetallic  controversy, 
ich  we  refer  our  readers  to  the  article 


Bimbtalism;  also  see  Paper  Money.     (For  the 
history  of  money  in  the  U.  S.,  see  Currency.) 

Rbpsrbncbs:  W.  S.  Jevons.  Monsy  and  ihe  Meckanism  cf 
Exchange  (1879);  F.  A.  Walkcn  Money  (1878);  W.  G. 
Sumner,  History  of  American  Currency  (1878);  E.  B. 
Andrews  An  Honest  Dollar'  A.  J.  Fonda.  Honest  Money 
(189s);  J.  S.  Nicholson.  A  Treatise  on  Money  (1901);  H. 
White,  Money  and  Banking  (1903).     See  also  Bimbtalism. 

MONEY,  L.  G.  CHIOZZA:  Member  British 
Parliament,  and  publicist;  bom,  1870,  at  Genoa, 
Italy;  son  of  an  English  mother  and  Anglo-Itahafi 
father;  an  aunt  gave  him  the  name  Money.  He 
has  long  lived  m  London.  He  was  left  a  full 
orphan  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  and  has  had  to  shift 
for  himseif  since.  Nevertheless,  he  gained  a  good 
education,  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Roval 
Statistical  Society,  and  became  prominent  in  tnat 
bod^  through  the  suggestion  to  revise  the  Board 
of  Trade  returns  in  1002.  In  1906  he  was  elected 
to  Parliament  as  a  Liberal  member  for  North 
Paddington,  but  continues  his  Socialistic  activity. 
He  is  author  of  "Riches and  Poverty  " ;  "Through 
Preference  to  Protection " ;  "Elements  of  the  Fis- 
cal Problem";  "British  Trade  and  the  Zollverein 
Issue."    Address:  Chaldon,  Surrey,  England. 

MONOPOLIES.   See  Trusts. 

MONTEFIORE,  SIR  MOSES  HAYYIM:  Phi- 
lanthropisfr;  bom  1784  at  Leghorn,  Italy,  as  the 
son  of  Anglo- Italian  parents.  He  was  educated 
in  London,  and  became  a  member  of  the  stock 
exchange.  He  succeeded  in  his  business  and 
banking  affairs  and  retired  in  1824  after  having 
made  a  large  fortune.  From  that  time  on  he 
devoted  his  life  to  the  amelioration  of  the  Jewish 
race,  particularly  to  the  removal  of  theu:  civil 
disabilities  in  England.  He  was  personally  so 
well  liked  that  he  was  elected  High  Sheriff  of 
Kent,  and  Sheriff  of  London  in  1837.  He  was 
knighted  the  same  year,  and  made  a  baronet  in 
1846.  Between  1827  and  1875  he  made  seven 
journeys  to  the  Orient  in  order  to  find  out  what 
could  be  done  for  his  coreligionists,  but  ac- 
complished little  in  a  political  way,  altho  person- 
ally he  was  received  with  the  greatest  respect. 
In  1865  he  founded  a  Jewish  college  at  Ramsgate, 
where  he  spent  the  later  years  of  his  life,  and 
died  July  28,  1885. 

RsPBRBNCBs:  See  works  by  Israel  Davis  and  Lucien  Wolf 
on  Sir  Moses  Montefiore,  London,  1884. 

MONTESQUIEU,  CHARLES  LOUIS  DE 
SECONDAT,  baron  DE:  Philosopher  and 
political  economist;  bom  near  Bordeaux,  France, 
1689;  educated  at  the  oratorian  college  of  Juilly 
and  the  Academy  of  Bordeaux.  During  his 
studies  at  Bordeaux  he  entered  the  Council  of 
Bordeaux,  and  in  17 16  became  its  president. 
Under  the  influence  of  Newton  he  interested  him- 
self in  natural  science.  In  1721  he  produced  the 
"Lettres  Persanes,"  a  satire  by  a  supposed  Per- 
sian traveler  in  France  on  French  society.  In 
1725  the  "Temple  de  Guide,"  an  allegorical 
prose  poem;  was  now  elected  to  the  A'cademy, 
but  did  not  take  his  seat  till  1728;  traveled  m 
Germany  and  Italy,  and  spent  two  years  in  Eng- 
land studying  social  institutions;  wrote  several 
minor  political  works  preparatory  to  his  master- 
piece, L'Esprit  des  Lois"  (1748).  Its  character 
IS  indicated  by  its  full  title:  "On  the  Spirit  of 
Laws;  or,  the  Necessary  Relations  Between  a 
Country's  Laws  and  the  Nature  of  its  Govern- 
ment, its  Manners,  Climate,  Religion,  Commerce/' 
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etc.  It  was  received  with  great  enthusiasm,  and 
ran  through  twenty-two  editions  in  a  year  and  a 
half.  To  the  objections  it  called  forth  Montes- 
quieu repHed  in  his  *'D<^fense  de  T Esprit  des 
Lois"  (1750).  Montesquieu  died  in  1755.  (For 
his  main  teachings,  see  Political  Science.) 

MOMTS  DE  PIETE  (from  It.  ffwnU  di  pieid, 
fund  of  pity):  Institutions  established  by  public 
authority  for  lending  money  at  moderate  rate^  on 
the  security  of  goods.  They  originated  in  Italy 
in  the  fifteenth  century  to  counteract  the  usuri- 
ous practises  of  the  Jewish  money-lenders,  (See 
Pawk-shops.) 

MORAL    ELEMENT    IK    SOCIAL    REFORM, 

THE:  Perhaps  no  characteristic  of  the  present 
efforts  for  social  reform  is  more  hopeful  and 
more  important  than  the  deepening  emphasis  now 
placed — -however  far  we  may  yet  be  from  placing 
all  the  emphasis  we  ought — on  the  moral  element 
in  social  reform.  A  hundred  years  a^ro  the  key- 
word in  social  reform  was  "natural  rights,"  and 
in  economics  **laisses-faire/'  To-day  the  key- 
word in  reform  is  *' cooperation/'  and  in  econom- 
ics *' character/*  If  this  may  seem  to  some  too 
optimistic  a  view,  we  remind'  them  that  individ- 
ualist* Socialist,  and  even  anarchist  reformers  all 
seek  cooperation,  while  in  economics  the  reason 
why  individualist  economists  fear  socialism  is  that 
they  believe  that  it  %vill  deteriorate  character,  and 
the  reason  why  Socialist  economists  seek  social- 
ism is  their  belief  that  under  individualism  char- 
acter is  deteriorating.  Undoubtedly  there  are 
also  evdl  signs  to-day.  Many  Socialist  reformers 
come  perilously  near  to  an' unethical  material- 
ism»  and  many  individualist  economists  ap- 
proach a  cynical  belief  that  the  only  thing  which 
can  be  counted  on  to  dominate  activity  is  a  ma- 
terial self-interest.  Doubtless,  too,  it  is  possible 
to  minimize  the  moral  element  which  existed 
100  years  ago.  If  the  doctrine  of  ** natural 
rights"  {q.  V.)  produced  the  French  and  perhaps 
the  American  Revolution,  it  was  often  striven 
for  with  a  devotion  and  sacrihce  of  the  most 
ethical  kind.  Of  the  economics  of  Adam  Smith, 
Arnold  Toynbce.  who  criticizes  them,  says  (**  In- 
dustrial Revolution*'): 

Two  conceptians  are  woven  into  every  argumeiriit  of  the 
*'Wca!tti  of  Nations,"  the  belief  in  the  supremacy  of  indi- 
vidual  liberty  and  the  conviction  that  man's  self-love  Is  God's 
providence,  so  that  the  individual,  in  pursuit  of  his  own  in« 
terest,  is  promoting  the  interest  of  all. 

Nevertheless,    neither   ignoring   our  own    de- 
ficiencies nor  minimizing  the  moral  element  of 
the  past,  it  must  be  recognized  that  economics 
have   been    considerably    moralized    within    the 
century,  particularly  in  England,  and  that  the 
present  wide-spread  effort  for  social  reform  upon 
all  lines  indicates  in  itself  a  deepening  and  a 
wvidening  of  the  moral  impulse.     Under  the  old 
political  economy,  especially  with  the  successors 
of  Adam  Smith  rather  than  with  Adam  Smith 
himself,  men,  as  Bagehot  (q.  v)  shows,  were  con- 
ceived   as    simply    "economic    men,"    ** money- 
making    animals."     To-day    political    economy, 
particularly  of  the  psychologic  school 
Political     ^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^^  extent  of  the  historical 
Eoomomv    ^1^*^*^1»  considers    man    in    his    full, 
round    nature.     Again,  the    aim   of 
the   old  political  economy  was  the 
wealth  of  nations  considered   mainly  from  the 
Standpoint  of  material  production.     To-day  po- 


litical economy  gives  at  least  a  considerably  in* 
creased  attention  to  the  problems  of  distribution, 
and  to  the  good  of  the  working  classes.  It  has 
become  far  less  of  a  PJire  science  and  much  tnore 
of  a  practical  art.  This  change  is  largely  due 
to  Mill,  or,  at  least,  becomes  first  prominent  in 
his  work.  In  the  introduction  to  his  **Polit] 
Economy**  (1848)  he  says: 

The  desiffn  of  the  book  is  different  from  that  of  any  t_ 
on  political  economy  which  ha*  been  produced  in  Ea 
since  the  work  of  Adam  Smith. 

The  most  characteristic  qiiality  of  that  work«  and  the  i 
in  which  it  most  dififers  from  some  others  which  have  equ 
and  even  surpassed  it  as  mere  exptositions  of  the  ga 

principles  of  the  subject,  is  that  it  invariably  associates  1 

principles  with  their  appUcations.  This  of  itself  implies  a 
much  wider  range  of  ideas  and  of  topics  than  are  included  in 
political  economy,  considered  as  a  branch  of  abstract  speeds* 
tion.  For  nr&ctical  purposes,  political  economy  is  ixtsepArablt 
intertwined  with  many  other  branches  of  soda]  philosophy. 
Except  in  matters  of  mere  detail^  there  arc  perhaps  no  pnu:- 
tioil  questions,  even  among  those  which  approach  nearest  to 
the  character  of  purely  economical  questions,  which  admit 
of  being  decided  on  ecanonucal  premises  alone.  And  it 
is  beoiuse  Adam  Smith  never  loses  sight  of  this  tnitb; 
because,  in  his  applications  of  political  economy^  he  per- 
petually appeals  to  other  and  often  far  larger  considetatiom 
than  pure  political  economy  affords,  that  he  gives  the 
well- grounded  feeling  of  command  over  the  principle?  of 
the  subject  for  purposes  of  practise,  owing  to  wh'  '^  '^" 
**  Wealth  of  Nations."  alone  among  treatises  on 
economy,  has  not  only  been  popular  with  general  rea  ; 
has  imprest  itself  strocigly  on  the  minds  of  men  of  the  wun  j 
and  of  legislators. 

It  appears  to  the  present  writer  that  a  work  similar  in  it* 
object  and  general  conception  to  that  of  Adam  Smith,  but 
adapted  to  the  more  extended  knowledge  and  improved  idns 
of  the  present  age,  is  the  kind  of  contribution  which  political 
economy  at  present  requires. 

Since  Mill,  political  economy  has  steadily 
^own  "moral."  Professor  Ely  divides  the  evo- 
lution of  political  economy  into  three  periods. 
He  says  (' '  Introduction  to*  Political  Economy." 
pp.  105,  106): 

"Economjc  goods  are  first  made  the  primary  things  and  they 
are  treated  almost  as  if  their  production  was  an  independent 
process  apart  from  the  will  of  man,  one  extreme  writer  gotng 
so  far  as  to  say  that  the  laws  governing  the  productiofi  oc 
wealth  would  be  just  what  they  are  if  man  did  not  cwst ,    l\ii^ 
social  relations  involved  in  the  production  and  consii: 
of  econaraic  goods  are  then  considcreii  more  carehil 
finally  the  original  process  is  reversed,  and  it  is  distm 
sertcd  tluit  'the  starting-point  as  well  as  the  object-p<;fH  01 
our  science  is  nian'  (Roscher's  'Political  Economy/  voL  i.  of 
Lalor*s  translation,  p,  51). 

*'The  definition  of  political  economy  found  in  Mre>  Fawcett's 
Hltle  'political  Economy"  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  present4- 
t ion  of  the  first  class  of  conceptions.  It  is  as  follows;  '  Politi- 
cal economy  is  the  science  which  investigates  the  nature  of 
wealth  and  the  laws  which  govern  its  production,  exchasge, 
and  distribution.' 

"The  definition  of  political  economy  found  in  John  Stuart 
Mill's  treatise  may  be  taken  as  a  tolerably  accurate  presenta- 
tion of  the  second  class  of  conceptions,  *  Writers  on  poetical 
economy.'  says  Mill,  *  profess  to  teach  or  investigate  tbe 
nature  of  wealth  and  the  laws  of  its  production  and  distnbii- 
tion,  including  directly  or  remotely  the  operation  of  all  the 
causes  by  which  the  condition  of  miankind  or  of  any  sooBty 
of  human  beings  in  reii|K;ct  to  this  universal  object  of  huaian 
desire  is  made  prosperous  or  the  reverse.'  Social  reUtiooS 
are  dragged  in  through  a  back  door,  as  it  were."  As  *n 
illustration  of  the  third  period,  Professor  Ely  quotes  Pra^. 
Hetiry  C.  Adams,  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  as  sayini^  d 
political  economy,  in  his  "Outlines  of  Lectures  upon  Politic»l 
Economy."  that  it  "treats  of  industrial  society.  Itt  purpost 
as  an  analytic  science  is  to  explain  the  industrial  actions  d 
men.  Its  purpose  as  a  construct iv^e  science  is  to  disco^vf  1 
scientific  and  rational  basis  for  the  formation  and  goven 
of  industrial  society." 


The  present  moral  danger  of  modem  polil 
cal  economy  is  o%'eranalysis.  Says  Dr.  Edtt-a 
Caird  ('*The  Moral  Aspect  of  tlie  Economical 
Problem/'  a  presidential  address  to  the  Ethical 
Society) : 

It  is  the  peculiar  temptation  of  students  ct  science  aad 
literature  to  cultivate  a  so-called  critical  spirit — a  ConsdoiA- 
ness  of  scientitic  law,  that  has  no  tolerance  for  any  fomi  oi 
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h  is  not  quite  according  to  knowledge  or  a  literary 
;  delicacy  and  auickness  of  which  is  easily  turned 
finding  and  intolerance  of  every  thought  axul  feeling 
es  not  express  itself  in  conformity  with  its  own 
The  devil  of  these  modem  days  is  not.  as  Goethe 

northern  fantom  with  horns  and  hoo^  not  the 
ich  inspires  a  rabid  witch-like  frenxy  for  evil,  that 
e  sacred  enthusiasm  for  good:  it  is  the  spirit  which 
enies.  which  sees  nothing  but  pretense  in  virtue. 
>ut  illusion  in  the  higher  nopes  and  faiths  of  man. 
ing  doubt  is  the  shadow  that  accompanies  our  ad- 
cnowledge.  sometimes  taking  awav  the  good  of  it. 
ng  us  almost  wish  for  the  simpler  faiths  and  unhes- 
istincts  of  an  earlier  time.  ...  It  is  this  that  turns 
side  into  the  way  of  a  false  realistic  analysis,  which 

parts  in  its  hand,  but  has  lost  all  consciousness 
iritual  bond  which  united  them."  It  is  this  which 
fc  to  its  crude  elements,  and  then  doubts  whether  it 
iving:  it  is  this  finally  that  so  fills  us  with  the  sense 
ficulties  and  disadvantages  of  every  step  to  improve 
tion  of  man.  that  we  shrink  into  isolation  and  inac- 

the  devil  which  is  most  dangerous  to  the  soul  that 
swept  and  garnished  by  culture,  and  which  that 
;  repel  if  it  would  save  itself  from  growing  weakness 
J  decay.  As  a  class,  men  of  culture  are  not  much 
of  being  possest  by  a  frantic  love  of  evil  and  hatred 
but  sometimes  they  are  in  danger  of  losing  a  belief 
atness  of  the  issues  of  existence  which  are  hid  under 
ess.  and  in  the  worth  of  every  human  life,  in  spite 
/iality  and  meanness  of  its  appearance. 

more  than  to  any  advance  in  academic 

1  economy  is  the  present  indebted  to  the 

oioral    reformers,    like    Carlyle,    Ruskin, 

Maurice,  Mazzini.  and  Tolstoy.     For 

their  position  and  contributions  to 

social   reform,    see   their   respective 

names ;  but  it  is  to  Ruskin,  more  than 

other  modem  reformer,  we  owe  the  con- 

s  that  wealth  is  well  living;  that  the  life  is 

lan  meat;  that  man  should  own  property 

;  property  own  man.     It  is  to  Carlyle  that 

!  an  exaltation  of  the  possibility  of  man, 

B  assertion  of  manhood. over  social  and 

ic  shams.     It  is   to   Maurice    that    the 

of  to-dav  mainly  owes  her  Christian  So- 

It  is  Mazzini  who,  more  strongly  than 

s  emphasized  duty  as  greater  than  rights, 

)d  as  above  materialism.     Tolstoy,  more 

ny  other,  has  taught  individualists  the 

ss  of  sacrifice.     (For  a  consideration,  how- 

:  the  moral  element  in  social  reform,  so  far 

s  taken  the  form  of  Christian  thought  and 

see  Christian  Socialism;  Church  and 

Reform.)     Outside  of  the  Church  the 

;  contribution  to  the  moralization  of  re- 

xcept  from  individuals  like  the  above,  has 

rom  the  positivist  school  and  from  the 

i  ethical  movement. 

Frederic  Harrison  (^.  v.)  ("Address  on 
and  Religious  Socialism,"  Jan.  i,  1891), 
itral  social  maxim  of  positivism  is  '*to 
x>litical  interests  give  way  to  moral  du- 
Its  aim  is  a  religion  of  humanity,  the 
of  man.  As  for  the  various  societies  of 
culture  in  America  and  Europe,  their 
I  object  is  **the  elevation  of  the  moral  life 
lembers  and  that  of  the  community,"  and 
here  its  societies  are  calling  attention  to 
ral  side  of  social  reforms, 
ust  be  remembered  that  our  subject  is  the 
element  in  social  reform.  It  is  questioned 
e  if  society  is  growing  moral.  (See  Crime.) 
.  M.  Whiton  ("The  Reaction  of  Ethics 
Iconomics,"  address  at  Yale  College,  June, 


e  now  threatened  with  moral  chaos  in  the  world  of 
the  natural  result  of  that  Lucretian  vortex  of  atoms, 
hich  Smith  and  his  disciples  imagined  an  economic 
vould  come.  So  dispassionate  an  observer  as  Prof, 
rick, of  Cambridge,  criticizes  "the  antisocial  temper 


and  attitude  of  mind  produced  by  the  continaa]  r „ 

competition,"  and  inquires  **  whether  the  whole  individo 

organisation  of  industry,  whatever  its  material  advantages  be, 
is  not  open  to  condemnation  as  radically  demoralising.  The 
question  is  answered  by  Professor  Graham,  of  Belfast:  "Our 
practical  working  ethics,  as  distinct  from  the  ethics  of  the 
schoob.  often  grand  enough,  is  narrowed  to  the  lowest  egoism 
and  the  coarsest  moral  materialism."  .  .  . 

These  old  questions,  newly  moved  by  authorities  whom  it 
is  foUy  to  disparage,  we  see  seconded  on  e\-er>'  hand  by  spec> 
tacles  which  stir  the  common  mind  to  thinking  on  the  prob> 
kms  thus  proposed;  as  by  heightening  contrasts  between  the 
neighbors  Optilence  and  Indigence,  by  the  purchase  of  ground 
for  a  ten>million-dollar  cathedral  in  honor  of  Christ,  while 
the  slums,  where  Christ's  little  ones  die  in  noisome  heat  by 
thousands,  remain  undisturbed,  and  even  lucrative  at  35  per 
cent.  ... 

Our  political  seers,  also.  ha\'e  heard  the  surf  through  the  foff 
and  are  crying  from  their  lookout,  "Breakers  ahead. 
"Nowhere  in  the  world,"  says  our  Professor  Sumner,  "is  the 
danger  of  a  plutocracy  as  formidable  as  it  is  here.  .  .  .  Al- 
ready the  question  presents  itself  as  one  of  life  or  death  to 
democracy.  .  .  .  The  task  before  us  is  one  which  calls  for 
fresh  reserves  of  moral  force  and  political  virtue  from  the  very 
foundations  of  the  social  body. 

Nevertheless,  the  very  recognition  of  these 
evils  and  the  effort  to  meet  them  indicate  an 
advance. '  Even  our  wealthy  men,  who  sneer  at 
social  reform,  are  compelled,  as  never  before,  to 
practise  a  "gospel  of  wealth  " ;  and  it  is  among  the 
best  signs  of  the  times  that  never,  as  now,  was 
philanthropy  so  criticized  for  giving  to  the  poor 
only  what  it  has  first  taken  from  the  poor,  be- 
stowing on  universities  and  charities  that  which 
it  gathered  by  avarice  and  perhaps  bv  fraud. 

We  are  developing,  as  Mr.  H.  D.  Lloyd  {q.  v.) 
has  asserted,  **a  new  conscience."  Lon^  ago 
Mazzini  wrote:  "Every  political  question  is  In- 
coming a  social  question,  and  every  social  ques- 
tion is  rapidly  becoming  a  religious  question." 
Matthew  Arnold  defines  civilization  as  "the  hu- 
manizing, the  bringing  into  one  harmonious  and 
trulv  humane  life  of  the  whole  body  of  society." 
If  tfeis  is  not  true  of  civilization  to-day,  it  is  at 
least  the  present  aim  and  endeavor  of  social  re- 
form. 

Rbpbrbncbs:  The  above>quoted  essays  and  addresses:  the 
works  ai  Ruskin.  Carlyle.  Mazzini,  Maurice.  Tolstoy,  etc. 
(9.  v.);  Social  PhUosophy  and  Rgltgion  of  Aurusit  ComU^ 
by  E.  Caird  (1885):  ProUgom^na  to  Ethics,  by  T.  H.  Green 
(1890);  An  Introduction  to  Social  Philosophy,  by  T.  S. 
Mackenzie;  History  of  Ethics,  by  H.  Sidgwick  (189a); 
Principles  of  Ethics,  by  H.  Spencer.  (See  also  Christian* 
iTY  AND  Social  Rbporm.) 

MORAVIANS:  The  Moravian  Church,  or 
Church  of  the  United  Brethren,  the  Unitas 
Fratrum,  originated  in  the  reformation  of  John 
Huss  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia  in  the  fifteenth 
century.  Almost  crushed  out  by  persecution, 
it  was  revived  in  1722  at  Hermhut  by  Count 
Zinzendorf ,  and  the  policy  was  adopted  of  prop- 
agating its  faith  by  forming  missionary  semi- 
communal  colonies,  which  by  a  quiet  fraternal 
life,  joined  to  a  pietistic  faith,  should  influence 
the  world.  Since  1732  more  than  2,200  mission- 
aries have  gone  out.  These  communities  cele- 
brated love  feasts  {agapcB,  q.v.),  and  in  every  way 
developed  the  fraternal  spirit.  Since  1856  these 
fraternal  customs  have,  however,  disappeared 
from  Moravian  settlements  in  the  United  States, 
about  half  those  in  the  world. 

MORE,  SIR  THOMAS:  Statesman;  bom  Lon- 
don, 1478;  became  at  the  age  of  fifteen  pa^  in 
the  household  of  Cardinal  Morton,  Archbishop 
of  Canterburv,  and  Prime  Minister.  In  1497  en- 
tered Oxford  University,  and  afterward  studied 
law  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  London,  and  resided  for 
some  years  at  a  Gray  Friars  monastery.  In  150a 
he  became  a  judge  in  the  sheriff's  court,  and  also 
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member  of  Parliament  for  Jfiddlesex.  Sir  James 
Mackintosh  says  of  him  that  *'he  is  the  first  per- 
son in  our  [English]  history  distinguished  by  the 
faculty  of  public  speaking,  and  is  remarkable  for 
the  successful  employment  of  it  in  Parliament 
against  a  lavish  grant  of  money  to  the  crown." 
Tne  occasion  referred  to  was  when  he  persuaded 
the  House  of  Commons  not  to  grant  a  supply 
to  Henry  VI L  on  the  marriage  of  his  daughter. 
About  1*5 14  he  wrote  his  famous  ' '  Utopia/'  which 
was  printed  in  Lou  vain  (1516)  under  the  editor* 
ship  of  his  friend  Erasmus,  and  was  soon  trans- 
lated into  many  languages.  In  1521  More  was 
knighted  and  appointed  treasurer  of  the  ex- 
chequer; in  1523*  speaker  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. In  1539  he  was  appointed  lord-chancellor 
in  place  of  Cardinal  Wolsey.  Having  declined  to 
take  the  oath  by  which  he  was  required  to  recog- 
nize the  validity  of  the  marriage  of  Anne  Boleyn, 
he  was  consigned  to  the  Tower  of  London  in  1 534. 
After  he  had  been  in  prison  for  a  year  he  was 
charged  with  treason  in  that  he  denied  the  king's 
supremacy  as  head  of  the  Church,  and  finally  was 
condemned  and  beheaded  on  July  6,  1535.^  All 
the  accounts  we  have  of  Sir  Thomas  Morc*s  Vife 
agree  in  describing  him  as  of  unusual  greatness, 
pure-minded,  just,  and  generous,  with  an  inex- 
haustible flow  of  sprightly  wit;  and  tho  as  a 
statesman  bound  by  his  surroundings,  yet  able  to 
see  clearly  the  evils  of  despotism  and  monarchy, 
and  in  heart,  as  is  shown  in  his  ** Utopia."  a  dem- 
ocratic republican.  In  this  book  Nlore  first  in- 
troduces his  readers  to  a  traveler  and  philosopher 
whom  he  meets  in  Antwerp,  just  returned  from 
joumeyings  in  strange  lands;  he  had  started  out 
with  Vespucci  on  his  last  voyage,  but  leaving  him 
at  the  farthest  point  had  pushed  on  to  other 
strange  lands,  and  finally  to  the  island  of  Utopia, 
whose  laws  and  customs  imprest  him  greatly, 
and  which  he  relates  at  length  to  More.  The  de- 
scriptions show  a  very  keen  perception  of  the 
causes  of  misgovernment,  while  the  sentiments 
put  into  the  mouth  of  the  traveler  when  he  is 
discussing  English  institutions  show  that  Sir 
Thomas  Slore  was  at  heart,  at  all  e\'ents,  a  pro- 
nounced republican,  and  one  who  loved  his  fellow 
men  rather  than  institutions.  In  Utopia  all  save 
the  old  and  infirm  are  expected  to  labor  six  hours 
a  day ;  all  goods  of  every  kind  are  owned  in  com- 
mon ;  and  the  people  choose  their  houses  every  ten 
years  by  lot,  and  dine  together  in  large  halls. 
They  have  no  money  of  any  kind,  and  consider 
golrf  and  silver  as  the  basest  of  metals,  fit  only  for 
i^oble  uses.  All  personal  adornment  they  con- 
sider as  childish  and  degrading.  Their  priests 
are  few  in  number,  but  are  universally  rever- 
enced for  their  sanctity  and  their  courage  in  time 
of  war.  There  are  two  religious  orders  among 
them,  very  similar  to  the  Order  of  St.  Francis  of 
Assisi ;  their  endeavor  is  to  purify  their  souls  by  en- 

f aging  in  the  lowliest  and  most  unattractive  la- 
ors.  Religious  intolerance  is  a  thing  unknown, 
as  it  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Utopians  that  belief 
is  largely  a  matter  of  environment  and  birth. 
There  are  twenty-four  cities  in  Utopia,  equal  in 
extent.  The  government  is  largely  directed  by  a 
council  composed  of  three  wise  men  from  each 
city*  who  are  elected  by  their  fellow  citizens. 
The  criminals  of  the  cities  are  enslaved,  and 
obliged  to  perform  the  more  laborious  and  dis- 
agreeable work. 

MORELLI:    French  writer  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  of  whose  life  Larousse's  **  Diction naire" 


says  that  absolutely  nothing  is  known,  tho  a^ 
cording  to  some  accounts  he  was  an  abb^  and  if|| 
lived  at  Vitrey-le-Fran^ois.  Several  of  his  la 
writings,  however,  are  known  and  are  important^  I  ^ 
especially  his  "  Essai  sur  resprit  humain  (174O:  '  eg 
**Le  Prince,  les  d^lices  du  cceur  ou  traite  des 
qualit^s  d'un  grand  roi  et  syst^me  d'un  sage  gou- 
vemement"  (2  vols.,  i7«ii);  **Naufrage  des  iles 
flottantes  a  la  Basiliade/'  a  social  Utopia;  above 
all,  his  '*Code  de  la  nature  ou  le  veritable  esprit 
de  ses  lois  de  tout  temps  n^gligd  ou  m^connue" 
(1755),  a  book  influential  in  forming  the  social 
theories  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  said  to  b€ 
the  inspirer  of  Babeuf  (q.  i\). 

MORISSEAUX*  CHARLES:   Director-General 

of  the  Bureau  of  Industry  and  Labor,  Brussels; 
bom,  1854,  at  Li^ge,  Belgium ;  pupil  of  the  School 
of  Mines,  Litge  University;  won  his  diploma  as  a 
civil  engineer  in  1877.  From  1877  to  1S82  00 
duty  as  mining  engineer  in  the  collieries  of 
Mariemont  and  Bescoup,  Belgium;  appointed  in 

1883  chief  clerk  in   Belgian   Foreign   Office;  i| 

1884  secretary  to  the  Minister  for  Agricultu 
Industry,  and  Public  Works.  In  1886  a  meml 
and  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  great  Committee 
of  Labor,  established  with  a  view  to  reforming 
labor  legislation  in  Belgium  and  bettering  the 
conditions  of  the  working  people*  Became  in 
1887  head  of  Bureau  of  Industry.  From  1SS6  to 
1899  helped  in  the  shaping  and  passage  of  almost 
every  law  or  regulation  relating  to  labor,  besides 
organizing  and  supervising  various  social  inquiries 
and  the  general  census  of  industries  in  1896.  la 
1899  was  made  general  inspector  of  finance  to  the 
Mozambi*  |ue  Company  and  became  general  man- 
ager of  the  company  in  1904,  Has  now  returned 
to  his  position  as  Director-General  of  Bureau  of 
Labor.     Address:  Rue  LambeiTnoot  2,  Brussels. 
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MORMONISM:  The  Mormon  Church  we  con 

sider  here  in  its  relation  to  social  problems.  Be- 
ginning in  1831  at  Fayette,  N,  Y.,  in  the  preach; 
ing  of  Joseph  Smith,  Jr.,  based  on  a  revelation  *'' 
claimed  to  have  received  on  golden  plates,  wi 
ten,  long  hidden »  and  finally  revealea  to  him,  bf 
a  prophet  Mom^on.  Mormonism  claims  to  l)e 
a  Christian  reHgion*  believing  in  Christ,  in  the 
Trinity,  and  in  the  Bible.  With  ''The  Book  of 
Mormon"  Smith's  preaching  gained  many  fol- 
lowers, and  in  1831  a  prosperous  Mormon  settle- 
ment was  made  at  Kirkland,  Ohio,  and  a  temple 
built.  Persecuted  here.  Smith  led  his  followers 
in  1837  to  Far  West,  Mo.,  and  driven  from  there 
to  Nauvoo,  III,  where  their  numbers  reached 
13,000  and  they  were  prosperous  in  every  way. 
A  discontented  member,  however,  made  trouhle. 
Dissension  arose ;  the  ci\nl  authorities  were  called 
upon,  and  Smith  was  shot  by  a  mob  from  the 
neighboring  region  in  1844.  Brigham  Young, 
who  had  joined  the  sect  in  183J,  now  became 
leader,  and  led  the  community  to  Council  Bluffs 
in  1845,  and  in  1847,  after  an  ama^iing  march 
across  the  prairies  and  over  the  mountains,  to 
what  is  now  Salt  Lake  City  in  Utah.  When  the 
United  States  acquired  this  territory,  the  Moi^ 
mons  desired  to  form  a  new  state  called  Desc 
but  Congress  would  not  allow  this,  and  in  i 
the  Territory  of  Utah  was  formed,  Brigham  Youi 
being  the  first  governor.  In  1853  the  practise 
polygamy  was  first  openly  proclaimed,  and  even 
enjoined  upon  Mormons  as  a  means  of  grace,  tho 
it  is  said  to  have  been  promulgated  within  the 
church  in  1843,  and  is  said  by  some  to  have  been 
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;ised  by  the  leaders  from  the  beginning  of  the 
:h.  This  step  created  opposition  through  the 
try,  and  as  early  as  1862  Congress  took  some 
to  stamp  it  out.  Little,  however,  was  ac- 
)lished.  The  Mormon  priesthood  had  all  the 
r  in  the  territory,  and  little  could  be  done. 
582  stronger  efforts  were  made.  The  Ed- 
is  Law  made  bigamy  and  polygamy  in  U.  S. 
xDries  punishable  with  a  fine  of  not  over  $500 
imprisonment  up  to  five  years.  Any  one 
Ditmg  with  more  than  one  woman  could  be 
isoned  six  months  or  fined  $300  or  both, 
juryman  who  believed  in  polygamy  could  be 
snged.  All  elections  were  conducted  by  a 
al  federal  commission,  and  polygamists  were 
inchised;  12,000  men  and  women — ^for 
5n  had  been  given  the  franchise  by  the  Mor- 
authorities  in  1870,  and  had  strongly  sup- 
id  the  church — ^were  thus  disfranchised. 
r,  in  1887,  all  women  were  disfranchised, 
tery  and  fornication  were  made  criminal 
ses.  Witnesses  were  compelled  to  testify, 
iages  must  be  fully  registered,  and  all  ille- 
ate  children  were  denied  right  of  inheritance, 
al  oaths  were  required  from  voters  declaring 
they  were  not  polygamists.  By  such  meas- 
polygamy  was  oroken  up,  and  m  1890  Gen- 
for  the  first  time  obtained  control  of  the 
cipal  government;  1,100  persons  were  said 
ive  been  convicted  of  polygamy,  and  over 

00  of  church  property  was  confiscated, 
ly,  in  1890  Pres.  Wilford  Woodruff  issued 
►nunciamento  against  polygamy.  Brigham 
ig  had  died  in  1877.  Smce  then  the  division 
»en  Mormons  and  Gentiles  has  considerably 
away.  Intermarriages  took  place.  Social 
Dusiness  intercourse  is  continual.  In  1894 
dent  Cleveland  granted  amnesty  and  civil 
3  to  all  convicted  of  polygamy.     In   1896 

was  admitted  as  a  state.  The  church  au- 
ties,  however,  are  still  accused  of  demanding 
ence  to  them  in  political  as  well  as  religious 
s.  For  the  most  recent  events  see  below, 
e  industrial  and  economic  development  of 
lormons,  or  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  or 
:r  Day  Saints,  as  they  are  called,  is  marked, 
system  seems  to  be  purely  paternal,  even 
nical,  but  industry  is  encouraged,  and  all 
ions  are  ^iven  land,  none  allowed  to  go  in 
,  fine  buildings  are  erected.  Even  in  the 
amous  period  only  10  per  cent  of  the  people 
said  to  have  practised  polygamy.  Prom- 
wives  and  children  of  plural  marriages  de- 

1  their  homes  happy.  Prostitution  was 
own.  Favoritism  between  wives  was  for- 
n.  On  the  other  hand  pathetic  stories  are 
of  the  sufferings  of  the  women,  and  dark 
icres,  like  those  of  Mountain  Meadows  in 

and  other  deeds  seemingly  traced  to  the 
of  the  leading  authorities  of  the  church, 
lumber  of  Mormons  is  increasing  in  all  the 
>  near  Utah.  In  1890  there  were  reported 
52;  in  1906,  300,000,  with  796  churches  and 
linisters. 

e  most  recent  public  controversy  concerning 
[ormon  Church  has  been  as  to  the  seating 
lator  Smoot,  a  member  of  the  Mormon  hier- 
'  elected  to  the  U.  S.  Senate.  We  give  a 
representative  statement  pro  and  con,  as 
sum  up  the  whole  present  status  of  the  con- 
rsy. 

B  Hon.  A.  J.  Hopkins,  U.  S.  Senator  from 
is,  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  Privileges 
Elections,  who  joined  with  three  other  Re- 


publican members  of  the  committee  in  a  minority 
report  favorable  to  Smoot,  says  in  brief  (The  In- 
dependent, Jan.  24,  1907): 

The  grounds  on  which  the  seat  in  the  Senate  of  Reed 
Smoot,  of  Utah,  is  contested  are  as  follows:  First,  that  he  is 
known  to  have  taken  what  is  spoken  of  as  the  "endowment 
oath,"  by  which  he  obligated  himself  to  make  his  allegiance  to 
the  church  paramount  to  his  allegiance  to  the  United  States. 
Second,  that  by  reason  of  his  official  relations  to  the  church 
as  one  of  its  apostles,  he  is  responsible  for  polygamous  co- 
habitation, which  yet  continues  among  some  of  the  Mormons, 
notwithstanding  it  is  prohibited  by  law. 

The  charge  that  Senator  Smoot  is  himself  a  polysamist 
was  never  seriously  prest  before  our  committee.  He  is, 
and  always  has  been,  opposed  to  the  practise  of  polygamy 
in  the  church,  and  in  the  State  of  Utah  has  been  one  of  the 
bitterest  foes  of  polygamy. 

The  evidence  that  was  offered  on  the  first  proposition  re- 
lating to  the  endowment  oath  was  of  a  character  that  would 
receive  but  little  consideration  in  a  court  of  justice.  The 
witnesses  contradicted  each  other  as  to  the  wording  of  the 
oath  and  its  character.  Some  of  them  were  shown  to  be  of 
bad  repute,  others  mentally  unsound,  others  drun^rds.  and 
others  who  had  private  grievances  that  so  warped  and  dis- 
torted their  opimons  and  statements  that  they  were  entitled 
to  but  little,  if  any,  credence. 

There  were  only  seven  of  all  the  witnesses  who  testified 
against  Senator  Smoot,  who  attempted  to  give  the  endowment 
oath.     These  witnesses  were  contradicted  not 
only  by  the  positive  testimony  of  Senator 
Endowment  Smoot  himselt.  but   by  a   great  ntunber   of 
Ofttk         witnesses  whose  character  and  reputation  for 
*'*"*         truth    are    unquestioned.      In    my    opinion, 
the  charge  relating  to  the  endowment  oath 
was  not  only  not  sustained,  but  the  clear  pre- 
ponderance of  the  testimony  showed  that  there  was  nothing 
in  that  oath  that   interfered  in  the  slightest  degree  with 
Senator  Smoot   taking   upon   himself  the  obligations  of  a 
senator  of  the  U.  S..  and  performing  faithfully  and  efficiently 
the  duties  of  that  great  office. 

The  senator  himself  said  that  he  took  the  endowment  oath 
when  he  was  a  youth  of  eighteen  years,  and  that,  as  he  re- 
membered the  oath,  there  was  nothing  in  it  that  conflicted  with 
his  duties  as  a  citizen  of  the  state  or  of  the  U.  S..  or  with  his 
duties  as  a  U.  S.  senator. 

Much  has  been  made  by  the  general  public  out  of  the  fact 
that  he  holds  an  official  position  in  the  church  itself,  being 
one  of  the  twelve  apostles.  Those  who  would  have  him 
expelled  from  the  senate  claim  that,  by  reason  of  this  position, 
he  is  responsible  for  polygamous  cohabitation,  wnich  yet 
continues  among  some  of  the  Mormons  in  Utah.  This  is  the 
most  serious  charge  that  has  been  prest  by  those  who  seek 
to  have  him  expelled  from  the  senate.  To  understand  fully 
the  nature  and  character  of  his  position  as  one  of  the  twelve 
apostles  and  his  responsibility — or,  rather,  non-responsibility 
— for  the  practise  ot  some  of  his  associates,  it  is  necessary  to 
challenge  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  attitude  that  the 
government  of  the  U.  S.  has  held  toward  the  Mormon  Church, 
and  those  who  are  leaders  of  the  church,  in  preaching  and 
practising  polvgamy. 

The  federal  government  is  in  part  responsible  for  the 
polygamy  that  we  find  in  Utah  to-oay.  President  Fillmore, 
m  1850.  gave  both  recognition  and  encouragement  to  the 
practises  of  polygamy  in  the  Mormon  Church  in  Utah  by 
appointing  Brigham  Young,  the  head  of  the  church,  governor 
ot  the  Territory  of  Utah,  with  full  knowledge  that  ne  was  an 
open  advocate  of  polygamy  and  at  the  time  had  a  numtser  of 
plural  wives.  The  Senate  of  the  U .  S.  confirmed  that  appoint- 
ment. He  was  reappointed  by  President  Pierce  and  recon- 
firmed to. the  great  office  of  Governor  of  Utah  by  the  Senate 
of  the  U.  S.  For  many  years  polygamy  was  taught  by 
Brigham  Young  and  his  followers  as  one  of  the  doctrines  of 
the  church,  without  any  interference  upon  the  part  of  the 
general  government;  and  plural  marriages  were  entered  into 
without  objection  or  any  legislative  hindrance. 

There  has  been  much  legislation  by  the  Congress  designed 
to  prohibit  both  plural  marriages  and  polygamous  cohabita- 
tion.    The  successive  acts  were  fought  through  to  the  court 
of  last  resort  and  then  came  the  "manifesto"  of  Wilford 
Woodruff,  forbidding  further  plural  marriages.     At  the  time 
it  was  issued  there  were  2.400  polygamous  families  in  the 
Territory  of  Utah.     There  were,  in  1905,  over  400.000  mem- 
bers of  the  Mormon  Church  in  the  State  of  Utah;  of  this 
number  there  were  only  500  polygamous  families.     Since  the 
manifesto  of  1890  very  few  plural  marriages  have  been  en- 
tered into  by  Mormons.     Time  is  the  great  corrector  of  this 
evil.     The  3.400  polygamous  families  of  1890 
had  dwindled  to  500  in  1905.     No  new  polyg- 
Polvffamoni  ^^ous  marriages  are  recognized  or  permitted 
"trfJLz  m.  «•«•    hjr  the  church . 

marnagei        prom  the  fact  that,  under  the  statutes  of 

1 88  a  and   1887.  the  children  of  plural  wives 

were  legitimized,  it  has  been  felt  unwise  by 

many  non-Mormons  of  Utah  to  prohibit  the  fathers  of  such 

children  from  living  with,  supporting,  and  caring  for  them. 

And  if  the  father  was  to  support,  educate,  and  care  for  his 
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children,  it  seemcid  to  nmny  heartless  to  exclude  from  this 
relationshijj  the  mother,  who  had  entered  into  tlus  relation 
from  the  purest  motives  and  at  a  time  when  she  believed  that, 
in  the  sight  of  God  and  man,  she  was  jusliiied  in  enterinsr  into 
this  relation. 

Senator  Smoot.  by  the  determined  stand  that  he  has 
always  taken,  has  been  one  of  the  great  factors  in  the  church 
in  stamping  out  i.>olygamy.  He  has  not  only  Hvcd  uo  to  the 
spirit  ot  the  laws  of  our  country  and  the  manifesto  of  1S90 
of  his  church,  but  has  been  an  active  and  earnest  worker  in 
the  church  to  spread  the  sentiment  that  no  more  plural 
marriases  will  be  tolerated. 

The  testimony  that  was  taken  before  our  committee  shows 
that  one  of  the  bishops  of  the  church  who  violated  the  mani- 
festo and  the  laws  of  our  country  by  taking  a  plural  wife  out- 
aide  the  limits  of  Utah,  when  he  returned  to  the  state  was 
proaecuted  by  Senator  Smoot  before  the  courts  of  the  stale 
and  waa  also  deprived  of  his  official  position  in  the  church  by 
the  direct  influence  of  Senator  Smoot. 

Since  Reed  Smoot  became  one  of  the  tweh^e  apostles  of  the 
Mormon  Church  in  1890,  the  conditions  in  Utah  have  been 
such  that  Gentiles  as  well  as  the  Mormons  have  acquiesced  in 
a  polygamous  cohabitation  with  those  few  remaining  who 
married  before  the  manifesto  of  189^0. 

They  have  recognisicd  that  such  polygamous  cohabitation  is 
an  evil,  but  that  the  interests  of  society  will  be  best  subserved 
by  permitting  time  to  eliminate  the  few  polygamous  families^ 
comparatively,  that  yet  remain. 

The  people  of  U  tah  have  the  same  right  to  elect  their  senator 
from  the  Mormon  faith  that  the  people  of  another  stale  have 
to  elect  their  senator  who  is  a  member  of  the  Methodist. 
Pnesbyterian.  or  Catholic  Church.  The  people  of  Utah  have 
elected  him  as  one  of  their  senators,  and  I  see  no  valid  or 
legal  reason  for  interfering  with  the  choice  of  the  people  of 
that  state. 

A  contrary  view  is  exprest  by  the  Rev.  S.  E. 
Wishard,  D.D.,  a  synodical  niissionary  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  for  Utah,  with  headquarters 
in  Salt  Lake  City,  said  to  be  a  careful  man  and 
to  know  whereof  he  speaks.  He  says  in  brief 
(The  Independent,  Jan.  12.  1907): 

The  Mormon  hierarchy  has  violated  the  oaths  and  covenant 
made  with  the  U.  S,  Government,  by  which  statehood  was 
secured.  The  president  of  the  church,  of  whom  the  authori- 
ties of  the  church  declare  and  teach  that  "he  has  the  same 
authority  that  God  has,  and  by  virtue  of  that  authority  is  in 
reality  a  part  of  God,"  has  sworn  before  all  the  country  that 
he  is  a  lawbreaker,  Mr,  Smoot,  knowing  that  fact,  voted  to 
sustain  this  lawbreaker  as  the  "prophet,  seer,  and  rcvelator,** 
as  "having  the  same  authority  that  God  has/' 

It  is  sai<l.  ""Now  and  then  pluial  marriages  take  place, 
sometimes  escaping  the  law  by  oeing  celebiated  in  Mexico." 
Til  ere  never  has  been  a  man  punished  by  law  or  disciplined 
by  the  church  for  the  crime.  Three  of  the  apostles  have 
entered  into  plural  marriages  without  modestly  retiring  to 
Mexico,  They  have  all  escaped  the  law,  and  that  without 
going  abroad  to  hide  their  crimes. 

Fifteen  men  control  the  Mormon  i>eople  in  all  the  world. 
Neatly  all  of  them  are  violating  the  law,  and  the  three  ot  four 
njen  who  arc  kept  out  of  polygamy  for  a  purpose  arc  sustain- 
ing the  criminals,  living  m  harmony  with  them,  otlering  no 
rebuke  for  lawlessness  and  crime. 

In  the  days  when  Utah  was  a  territory,  under  national 
government.  Congress  sent  some  of  these  same  men  to  the 
penitentiary  for  violating  the  law  of  the  government.  They 
were  amnestied  on  their  pledge  to  abstain  from  crime  and 
have  violated  their  pledge.  Arc  they  less  criminal  for  vio- 
lating their  own  state  laws  and  constitution  which  they 
adopted  to  get  statehcx>d  and  escape  control  of  the  laws  of 
Congre?;R  ? 

It  will  be  said  that  Apostle  Smoot  is  not  himself  a  violator 
of  the  law,  a  crira^inal.  and  therefore  should  not  be  disturlied- 
I  reply  that  he  consents  to  the  conduct  of  the  criminals,  is 
at  one  with  them,  sustaining  them  in  their  unlawful  conduct, 
and  attempts  to  reap  the  benefit  of  the  same.  In  legal 
phrase  he  is  particeps  criminis.  Indeed,  he  is  in  the  Senate 
of  the  U.  S,  by  virtue  of  his  support  of  these  men  in  their 
crime- 

T^mt  the  hostility  of  the  Mormon  hierarchy  is  not  a  figment 
of  non-Mormons,  an  invention  of  '*the  biROted  persecutors  of 
Mormons/'  will  be  sccti  by  their  own  statements.  The  men 
who  speak  and  teach  for  the  Mormon  people  shall  be  permitted 
to  speak  for  themselves. 

ist.  "The  priesthood  .  .  .  holds  the  keys  of  Revelation  of 
the  oracles  01  God  to  men  ujion  the  earth,  the  ptnvtr  and  Uw 
ti/ihi  to  t'iye  laws  and  commandments  to  individuals,  churches, 
rulers,  nations,  and  the  world :  to  apjpoint,  ordain,  and  estahllsh 
kinRdoms." — *'Kcy  to  Theology.'  Fourth  Edition,  p.  70,  a 
book  published  and  sold  to  the  people* 

ad.  The  priesthood  "is  the  legitimate  rule  of  God*  whether 
in  the  heavens  or  on  the  earth,  and  it  is  tht  only  Ugitimate 
power  that  has  a  right  to  ruU  on  th*  tarih." — Apostle  John 
Taylor  in  "Journal  of  Discourses."  voL  v.,  p,  186. 

3d.  "  Some  may  inquire.  Is  it  ri^ht.  is  it  lawful,  for  another 


Kovcmmcnt  to  be  organized  in  the  U.  S.,  of  a  theocntio. 
nature'  Yes.  perfectly  so." — Apostle  Orson  Pratt,  "Jounal 
of  Diacourrics."  vol.  iii,,  p.  Jj, 

The  Mormon  hierarchy  claims  to  be  that  thcoctatical 
government,  and  has  ruled  the  people  with  despotism. 

4th.  **The  day  will  come  when  ih4t  L'.  S,  GovernmiHt  and 
all  others  will  h9  uprooted,  and  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  thjI 
be  united  in  one,  and  the  kingdom  of  God  [which  alway* 
means  the  Mormon  hierarchy]  will  govern  the  whole  earth. 


and  bear  universal  sway/' — V'ol.  iii.,  p.  7  i. 
Sth.  "The  kingdom  of  God  [the  Mormo 
order  of  Kovemment  established  by  divine  authority,     ft 


the  only  IcRal  government  that  can  exist  in  any  part  of  t__ 
universe.  Ail  atiter  governments  are  illegal  and  nnautkorvsed" 
— Anostic  Orson  Pratt  on  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

6th.  "  When  God  sets  up  a  system  of  revelation,  as  be  his 
done  by  the  priesthood  in  thi^e  latter  days,  he  sets  up  » 
system  of  government  that  shall  rule  both  temporal  ind 
spiritual  matters," — MilknntaiStar,  vol.  xxiii.,  p.  ar4. 

7th.  "The  priesthood  will  bear  rule,  and  hold  the  covero* 
ment  of  the  kmgdom  under  control  in  all  thinga/'^ — ^^  Journal 
of  Discourses,"  voL  ii.,  [».  189,  Brigham  Voung. 

These  quotations,  teaching  the  supremacy  of  the  MomoB 
hierarchy  overall  civil  government,  can  be  mtiltipfied  almott 
without  limit.  These  teachings  claim  to  ^  -  -^1.  lad 
have  never  lieen  repudiated,  changed  or  n  ■.  prac- 

tised to  their  utmost  linut.     It  is  to  be  r  vs  and 

everywhere  that  the  hierarchy  never  u««s  tiu-  y.^',.u.■v  Kiag- 
dom  of  God  "  as  referring  to  t>ic  spiritual  rcij^n  of  Christ,  but 
to  the  material  and  political  supremacy  of  the  Morxnoe 
priesthood  as  "  the  only  legal  go\^mmcnt  that  can  exist  in 
any  fjart  of  the  universe." 

Ariostle  Smoot  had  to  get  permis'sion,  by  a  law  of  the  priest- 
hood, from  the  other  members  of  the  hierarchy  to  be  a  candi- 
date for  the  Senate.  And  when  that  permission  was  granted 
l^e  Mormon  legislature  had  only  one  thing  to  do,  and  that 
was  to  elect  him.  He  is  therefore  in  the  Senate  to  represent 
the  hierarchy,  and  not  the  American  sentiment.  ...  It 
will  be  wflll  for  the  American  papers  to  make  the  discovery 
soon  which  has  been  patent  to  the  patriotic  people  of  Utah  for 
many  years, 

MORRIS,  MAX:   Fourth  vice-president  of  the 
Anierican    Federation  of  Labor:  bom    1866,  at_ 
Mobile,  Ala.;  self-educated.     At  an  early  ag«  i 
went   to  Colorado  and   foutid  work  atvarbti^ 
trades.     In  1HS4  he  became  a  clerk  and  from  th^ 
first  took  an  active  iJiterest  in  the  movement  for 
the  org:anizatio]i  of  that  honorable  calling. 
1S96  was  elected  international  secretar\*-treastiro 
of  the    Retail   Clerks'    International    Protectiv 
Association,  a  position  he  has  held  ever  since 
Starting  with  a  few  struggling  unions,  by  a  wi 
and  vigorous  policy  he  has  built  up  an  organic 
tion   numbering    50,000   members.     One  of  th 
principal  beneiiL^  largely  secured  by  the  associa 
tion  has  been  the  earlier  closing  of  retail  stores,  1 
ctastom  now  become  almost  universal.     Mr.  Mof^ 
ris  has   served   three   terms  in   the    Legislatun 
of   Colorado.    He   believes   that   conditions   an 
changing  so  rapidly  that  no  set  line  of  policy  is  1 
be  followed  by  those  seeking  the  advancement  of 
labor,  but  ev^ery  opportunity  must  be  watched 
for  and  eagerly  seized  upon  to  better  the  situa- 
tion   and    the    prospects.     Address:    jiS    Appel 
Building,  Denver »  CoL 


MORRIS,  WILLIAM:  Poet;  Socialist;  bom  at 
Walthamstow,  near  London,  1834.  He  was  ed  " 
ucated  first  at  the  school  of  that  place,  at  Marl^ 
borough,  and  at  Exeter  College,  Oxford. 
1S56  he  was  articled  to  Mr.  Street »  the  arcbitc 
He  also  studied  painting,  but  in  1865  devote 
himself  mainly  to  the  design  and  manufacture  • 
artistic  household  furniture,  wall-paper,  statne 
glass,  and  other  decorations.  Later  on  starte 
an  ideal  factory  near  Merton  Abbey*  and  founde 
the  "Kelmscott  Press/*  for  printing  according  1 
the  canons  of  the  truest  art.  In  literature  ' 
early  commenced  contributing  to  the  papere, 
mainly  the  Oxford  atui  Camlyridge  Magamne, 
During  the  next  twenty  years  he  made  himself 
one  of  the  foremost  nanies  in  modem  English 
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5,  especially  in  his  poems.  Now  came  a 
e.  Up  to  1877  he  had  been,  as  he  called 
If,  '*the  idle  smger  of  an  empty  day."  His 
ience  in  the  commercialism  and  consequent 
dation  of  modern  art  now  drove  him  to  so- 
n.  In  1885  he  was  instrumental  in  forming 
locialist  League,  and  since  that  time  he 
id  strenuously  for  socialism,  editing  and 
ig  for  The  Commonweal,  attending  meetings 
iddressing  open-air  audiences  of  working 

He  published  numerous  Socialist  lectures, 
1,  and  chants,  such  as  "Art  and  Socialism  " 
) ;  "Signs  of  Change  "  (1888) ;  "Useful  Work 
5  Useless  Toil,"  etc.     In   1888  he  repub- 

from  The  Commonweal  "A  Dream  of  John 
'  a  most  beautiful  Socialist  prose  poem;  in 
"News  from  Nowhere,"  a  socialistic  and 
ic  Utopia;  and  in  1894,  in  conjunction  with 
rt  Bax,  "Socialism,  its  Growth  and  Out- 
"  Altho  he  retired  from  the  editorship  of 
7ommoftweal,  which  passed  into  Anarchist 
;,  Mr.  Morris  worked  most  fruitfully  as 
;,  artist,  and  Socialist"  until  his  death, 
I  occurred  Oct.  3,  1896. 

SELY,  ALFRED:  English  economist  and 
ithropist;  bom  1855  at  Bristol,  England, 
educated  privately  and  in  Bristol  Grammar 
•1.  During  the  Boer  War  he  went  to  South 
t  as  a  staff  member  of  the  Princess  Christian 
tal,  and  was  decorated  for  his  services  in 
f  of  the  sick  and  wounded.  In  1902-3"  he 
icted  an  English  commission  of  twenty-six 
)ers  to  study  industrial  and  educational  con- 
s  in  the  United  States,  and  as  a  result  an 
tant  report  of  their  findings  was  issued, 
as  a  member  of  the  Tariff  Commission  in 
and  is  author  of  "Reports  and  Pamphlets 
dustrial  and  Educational  Matters  and  Eco- 
s."  Address:  West  Lodge,  Hadley  Wood, 
!t,  England. 

>SES  (Hebrew  Moscheh) :  The  great  leader 
I  Hebrew  race,  who  led  them  out  of  slavery 
ypt  and  founded  the  Hebrew  theocracy  in 
tine.  Modem  scholarship  has  thrown  grave 
s  on  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Penta- 
,  but  few  question  that  Moses  was  an  his- 
.1  character  and  one  of  the  greatest  leaders 
ocial  reformers  of  the  human  race.  There 
raditions  of  him  (Egyptian)  in  Manetho, 
•ew)  in  the  "Midrasn,"  and  Josephus 
k)  in  Philo,  tho  they  are  mainly  based  on 
ible  narrative.  He  was  probably  bom  at 
polis  in  the  eighteenth  dynasty  m  Egypt, 
DO  B.C.,  according  to  the  Bible  chronology, 
ocial  system  was  a  theocratic  socialism, 

on  the  fatherhood  of  God  and  the  unity  of 
eople.  Land  was  considered  as  belonging 
d,  and  the  individual  only  allowed  and  pro- 
l  in  its  use.  The  poor  and  infirm  were  par- 
tly   protected.     (See    Judaism;    also    the 

itself:  Genesis,  Exodus,  Leviticus,  Num- 
Deuteronomy.) 

>ST,JOHAIfN  JOSEPH:  Prominent  anarch- 
om  at  Augsburg,  1846:  moving  to  Berlin, 
became  known  as  a  leader  of  the  most  vio- 
nd  anarchistic  wing  of  German  socialism  in 
ction  with  the  International :  he  was  driven 
f  their  organization  by  the  Socialists.  Ex- 
l  from  Berlin,  1878,  he  went  to  London,  and 
,  1879,  founded  the  Freiheit,  an  organ  of 
hist  commimism.     In    1881   he  was  con- 


demned to  sixteen  months'  hard  labor  for  his 
incendiary  utterances  concerning  the  assassina- 
tion of  the  Czar.  In  1882  he  emigrated  to  New 
York,  and  published  his  paper  from  that  city. 
Imprisoned  more  than  once,  he  became  the  lead- 
ing anarchist-communist  in  the  United  States. 
He  was  the  author  of  "Die  Losung  der  sociale 
Frage";  "Die  Anarchie";  "Social  ^nster,"  etc. 
He  died  in  1906. 

MOTT,  LUCRETIA  COFFIN:  Woman's  suf- 
fragist and  abolitionist;  bom  179J  on  Nantucket 
Island,  Mass.  She  was  educatedf  at  a  Friends' 
school  near  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  where  she  met 
James  Mott  and  married,  18 18.  She  became  a 
preacher  among  the  Quakers,  and  joined  the  Lib- 
eral or  Hicksite  Party,  1827,  owing  to  her  strong 
hostility  to  slavery.  After  attending  the  Ameri- 
can Anti-Slavery  Society  Conference,  she  organ- 
ized the  woman's  section  of  that  body.  But  the 
feeling  for  abolition  was  not  universal  among 
the  Friends,  and  when,  in  1840,  at  the  World's 
Anti-Slavery  Convention,  women  were  excluded, 
she  and  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton  discust  plans  for 
a  woman's  right  movement,  which  they  launched 
in  1848  at  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y.  Besides  the  abo- 
lition of  slavery  and  the  attainment  of  woman's 
rights,  she  was  interested  in  the  temperance 
movement  and  other  endeavors  for  the  uplift  of 
mankind,  e.  g.,  imiversal  peace.     She  died  1880. 

MUENSTERBERG,  EMIL:  German  jurist;  au- 
thor; bom,  1855,  in  Danzig;  studied  m  Zurich, 
Leipsic,  and  Gottingen.  As  assessor  in  1882-83 
he  became  interested  in  social  questions  and 
devoted  his  leisure  to  the  study  of  national  eco- 
nomics and  politics  at  the  University  of  Berlin, 
as  well  as  to  his  work  of  the  Poor  Board,  and  has 
practically  since  that  time  been  continually  ab- 
sorbed in  the  study  of  the  theoretical  and  practi- 
cal working  of  the  poor-law  system.  In  1887 
was  made  a  judge  of  the  court  in  Menden,  West- 
falen,  and  from  1890-92  was  Mavor  of  Iserlohn. 
Called  by  the  Senate,  in  1892,  to  TSamburg  to  re- 
organize the  system  of  poor-laws  there.  Dr. 
Muensterberg  afterward  settled  in  Berlin  to  busy 
himself  with  social  and  scientific  work.  He  was 
chosen  city  councilor  in  1898,  and  since  that 
time  has  been  president  of  the  poor  board  of  the 
city.  Particularly  interested  m  public  charity 
organization  and  the  education  of  public  opinion 
in  these  matters  both  by  speaking  and  writing. 
A  member  and  president  of  many  social  and 
benevolent  organizations,  and  general  secretary 
of  the  National  Conference  of  Charities.  He  is 
author:  "Individual-Charity  Statistics";  "The 
Draught  of  a  Civil  Code  Relating  to  Charities": 
"Rural  Poor-Laws";  "A  Union  of  Public  and 
Private  Charities";  "Care  for  the  Homeless  in 
Cities";  "  Alimony,  An  Introduction  to  Practical 
Charity";  "Woman's  Charity  Work,"  etc.  Ad- 
dress: W.  10  Dornberg  Strasse,  Berlin,  Germany. 

MUN,  COMTEDE:  French  Catholic  Christian 
Socialist;  bom  at  Lumigny,  Seine-et-Mame,  1841. 
He  served  in  the  army  as  an  officer  of  cuirassiers, 
and  took  part  in  the  Franco- Prussian  War,  dur- 
ing which  ne  was  made  a  prisoner.  After  the  war 
he  was  active  in  establishing  Christian  labor- 
unions,  and  abandoned  his  military  career.  In 
1876  he  was  elected  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
and  has  been  repeatedly  reelected.  At  first  a 
royalist,  he  threw  himself  into  Catholic  Christian 
socialism,  and,  a  briUiant  orator,  he  succeeded  in 
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forming  a  Catholic  party,  but  without  enduring 
success.  In  1888-89  he  was  a  moderate  Bou- 
langerist,  and  since  1892  has  been  identified  with 
the  republicans.  In  1807  he  was  made  a  member 
ctf  the  Academy.  He  has  written  "Discours  et 
Ecrits  Divers"  (1888). 

MUN,  THOMAS:  English  mercantilist;  born 
in  London,  1 5 7 1 .  He  amassed  a  considerable  for- 
time  by  commerce  with  the  East.  In  1628  he 
had  charge  of  a  petition  from  the  merchants  of 


facts,  making  possible  in  Part  I.  the  condemna- 
tion  of  large  slum  areas  and  the  provision  for  re- 
housing at  least  one  half  (in  London)  of  the  peopk 
displaced;  in  Part  II.  the  dealing  with  and  recon- 
struction of  small  slums;  in  Part  III.  the  erection 
of  workmen's  dwellings  on  any  areas.  Under 
these  acts  English  cities  have  recently  done  lai^ge 
work.  The  London  County  Council  has  formed 
a  special  housing  department.  The  Municipal 
Year  Book  (1906)  gives  the  following  summary  of 
its  operations : 


Housing  Operations  op  thb  London  County  Council  to  March  31,  1905 


Buildings  almady  conip'^ted  and  oc- 

cupied 

Bui]ding:B  in  couise  tif  erectioo 

Bnildifig^  for  which  worldng^  drawings 

are  btiTJK  prepared ,  . 

Irifftanitary  arca^alreadsf  dealt  with , , , , 
Insanitary  areas  now  bein|^  dfiilt  with  . 
Street  improvements  and  tunnels — - 

Coittpleted ,  i ..,  ^  ,.,,  ^ ...........  . 

In  progress. . . , ^ ........  - 


Totals. 

BttHdinits  for  which  plam  ar«  in  co^iae 
of  pnparaticm  ,,.,*.,.,...,.,.. 


Grand  totaJa. 


J-54= 


39<°59 


KUUBBR  Of  tBNSHts^rTa  ow 


160 


iSs 


3,917 


i.l66 


^1 

£1 


369 
167 


65! 


89 
119 


II 


HO 


1-04  J 


9fi 


7.943' 


3ifJ39 

>  14.1SS 
*  3.904 


43M9 


9S»fi^i 


^  g  t_  o  o 


404.888 


j£>.4S3.S9J 

J. 47^035 


j£4^933.9^A 


m 


£477.951 

504rTW 


j£9S  V.Asa 


£9^MMt 


1  These  are  included  in  other  divisions  of  this  summary,  and  are  therefore  not  included  in  the  total. 


Ostend  to  Parliament;  in  1630  he  received  from 
the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  a  license  to  trade  in 
his  dominions.  He  died  m  1641.  Mun  is  one 
of  the  earliest  English  mercantilists.  His  chief 
work,  containing  excellent  reflections  upon  supply 
and  demand,  and  practical  conclusions  which  it 
would  be  well  for  England  to  apply,  is  still  extant. 
It  is  "England's  Treasure  by  Foreign  Trade" 
(probably  written  in  1630,  but  not  published  till 
1664,  long  after  his  death).  It  is  noteworthy 
that,  in  opposition  to  many  mercantilists,  he  aci- 
vocated  the  exportation  of  gold  when  a  surplus 
of  that  metal  remained  in  the  country. 

MUNICIPAL  HOUSING  (IN  GREAT  BRITAIN) 

(for  Cxermany  and  other  countries,  see  Housing)  : 
Housing  legislation  in  Great  Britain  began  with 
Lord  Shaftesbury's  Act  of  185 1,  amended  and 
added  to,  but  without  large  results  down  to  1882. 
Under  these  acts  the  (London)  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works,  however,  spent  j£i  ,3  2  5 ,4 1 5  on  16 
schemes,  selling  or  letting  lots  to  various  compa- 
nies for  7,026  working-class  dwellings,  with  14,- 
093  rooms.  Birmingham  cleared  95  acres  for 
£550,000;  Glasgow,  88  acres  for  j£6oo,ooo;  Liver- 
pool spent  £500,000;  Greenock,  £200,000;  and 
Wolverhampton,  £267,862.  In  the  majority  of 
these  cases  some  of  the  persons  displaced  were 
rehoused  in  dwellings  erected  by  the  municipal 
authorities. 

Owing  to  the  expensive  working  of  these  acts, 
however,  they  were  not  used  much  after  1882,  and 
it  became  necessary  to  consolidate  and  amend 
them  by  the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Act, 
1890,  modified  by  subsequent  acts,  particularly 
in  1903. 

The  principal  act  as  to  housing  has  three  main 


The  largest  of  these  undertakings  is  that  of  the 
Wood  Green  and  Tottenham  estate,  sittiated  in 
the  parishes  of  Tottenham,  Wood  Green,  and  Ed- 
monton, some  six  miles  from  the  city,  and  com- 
prizing altogether  225  acres.  It  is  estimated  that 
accommodation  for  42,500  persons  in  cottages  and 
in  tenements  over  shops  can  be  provided  on  the 
estate.  The  cottages,  which  win  be  two  stories 
in  height,  will  contain  three  to  five  rooms  each, 
and  each  will  have  its  own  garden.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  take  advantage  of  the  River  MoseUe, 
which  runs  through  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
estate,  and  some  slightly  rising  ground  upon  its 
bank,  which  is  difficult  to  build  on,  to  arrange  a 
public  garden  of  about  two  acres  and  a  quarter, 
with  the  river  flowing  through  it.  Four  other 
smaller  gardens  will  be  arranged  on  other  parts 
of  the  site,  which  will  help  to  preserve  the  healthi- 
ness of  the  estate.  There  will  be  a  public  library 
and  other  improvements,  including  cheap  and 
easy  access  to  the  city. 

Besides  the  housing  operations  of  the  London 
County  Council,  the  city  corporation  (in  the  city 
proper) ,  the  Borough  Councils  of  Battersea,  Bir- 
mondsey,  Camberwell,  Chelsea,  Hanunersmitih, 
St.  Mafylebone,  St.  Pancras,  Shoreditch,  Step- 
ney, Westminster,  Woolwich,  and  other  Lon- 
don boroughs  have  tmdertaken  various  housing 
schemes. 

Outside  of  London,  Glasgow,  beginning  in 
1866,  has  redeemed  a  tract  of  88  acres  a^,  at 
large  expense,  built  30  new  streets,  a  large  num- 
ber of  houses,  which  it  rents  and  has  thus  gained 
a  revenue,  slowly  paying  off  the  total  cost,  pro- 
viding better  homes,  and  giving  the  city  a  valu- 
able property.  Alexandra  Park  has  been  laid 
out;     municipal    lodging-houses    built.     Qver 
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^^2, 000,000  has  been  expended.  Much  work  has 
been  done  in  the  erection  of  block  dwellings  and 
lodging-houses  for  the  very  poor.  These  include 
527  one-room,  1,165  two-room,  257  three-room 
dwellings.  Altogether,  1,965  dwellings,  contain- 
ing 3,700  rooms,  have  been  erected  by  municipal 
action  in  various  parts  of  the  city.  The  lodging- 
houses  show  a  profit  of  4  to  4}  per  cent,  and  the 
dwellings  give  a  return  of  about  4^  per  cent.  The 
rent  "per  1,000  cubic  feet"  varies  from  15.  4<i.  to 
15.  Sd.  per  week,  and  the  cost  of  building  has 
varied  from  £70  to  £q$  per  room. 

Liverpool  by  1906  had  demolished  a  large  num- 
ber of  unsanitary  houses  and  erected  1,224  tene- 
ments; 1 1.8  one-apartment  houses;  542  two- 
apartment  houses;  449  three-apartment  houses; 
115  four-apartment  houses,  witn  13  shops;  more 
tenements  are  imder  construction.  Rents  in 
these  vary  from  25.  to  55.  6d.  per  week.  The  total 
number  of  rooms  completed  to  the  middle  of  1905 
was  4,058,  with  15  shops,  and  the  cost  of  building, 
together  with  the  valuation  of  sites  for  housing 
purposes,  was  £332,000,  while  the  gross  annual 
rental  was  £16,500.  Thus  the  average  inclusive 
cost  was  about  £80  per  room,  and  the  average 
rent  about  is.  6d.  per  room  per  week.  The  net 
return  on  the  later  dwellings  is  from  £i4  to  £2 
per  cent;  and  the  charge  on  the  rates  in  respect  of 
rehousing  the  dispossest  is  £6,000  per  annum, 
or  a  rate  of  about  id.  in  the  pound.  This,  how- 
ever, includes  the  provision  of  a  sinking-fund, 
which  will  put  the  ratepayers  in  possession  of 
valuable  properties  at  the  expiration  of  periods 
varying  from  30  to  60  years. 

Birmingham  has  undertaken  even  larger 
schemes.  The  first  area  dealt  with  was  93  acres 
in  extent.  The  houses  were  old  and  dilapidated, 
and  the  death-rate  double  that  of  the  healthiest 
part  of  the  borough.  The  estimated  expenditure 
was  as  follows:  Cost  of  purchasing  properties, 
£1,310,000;  street-making,  £34,000;  total,  £1,- 
j44,ooo.  Less  value  of  surplus  land,  £704,000. 
Net  cost,  £550,000.  One  of  the  streets  formed 
on  the  area  is  Corporation  Street,  i  ,484  yards  long, 
22  yards  wide.  The  city  did  not  acquire  all  the 
properties.  It  purchased  about  45  acres,  and 
1,807  dwelling-houses  out  of  3,744  upon  the  area. 
About  1 ,200  were  taken  down ;  the  remainder  were 
repaired  and  put  in  sanitary  condition  by  remov- 
ing buildings  where  too  crowded,  rebuilaing  con- 
veniences, paving  yards,  providing  proper  system 
of  drainage,  etc.  The  greater  portion  of  land  ac- 
quired has  been  let  on  building  lease  (75  years)  for 
shops  and  other  premises.  The  ground  rents 
produce  about  £45,902  per  annum,  and  the  rents 
of  premises  left  standing  on  the  uncleared  portion 
of  the  land  amount  to  £17,109  per  annum  gross. 
The  city  has  acquirecj^  other  areas  not  so  centrally 
situated,  and  has  provided  thereon  103  cottage 
dwellings,  which  more  than  pay  their  way. 

Manchester  has  cleared  several  large  areas, 
and  has  erected  on  them  block  dwellings,  tene- 
ment-houses, cottages,  and  a  model  lodginf^- 
house.  Plans  have  been  prepared  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Blackley  estate  of  243  acres  on 
the  city  boundary,  acquired  at  a  cost  of  £36,646, 
for  houses  for  the  working  classes  and  also  for 
allotments. 

Virtually  all  the  larger  cities  in  Great  Britain 
and  many  smaller  boroughs  have  undertaken 
similar  housing  schemes,  in  proportion  to  their 
size.  (For  statistics  of  totals,  see  Municipal 
Trading.) 
Rbfbrbncbs:  See  Municipal  Ownbrship. 


HUNICIPAL   ICARKETS  AND  ABATTOIRS: 

Markets  and  abattoirs  in  Europe  are  very  largely 
mtmicipal.  As  a  rule,  municipal  markets  are  a 
source  of  profit  to  the  authorities,  but  the  main 
benefits  derived  from  municipal  ownership  are 
cleanliness,  public  convenience,  and  the  protec- 
tion of  the  purchaser  from  unsoimd  food.  In 
Great  Britain  extensive  and  successful  markets 
are  owned  by  the  municipalities  of  Birmingham, 
Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  Bradford,  Bolton,  Wolver- 
hampton, Exeter,  Halifax,  Huddersfield,  Leeds, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,  and  Shrewsbury,  and  by  the 
Corporation  of  the  City  of  London. 

Glasgow  has  the  largest  cattle  market  and  pub- 
lic abattoir  in  Scotland.  Edinburgh  has  made 
excellent  provision,  too,  and,  in  England,  Leeds 
possesses  an  abattoir,  constructed  in  1899,  which 
IS  a  model  of  what  is  required  in  modem  cities. 

France  led  the  way  in  the  provision  of  abattoirs 
and  meat  markets ;  Germany  has  now  more  munic- 
ipal abattoirs  than  any  other  country  in  Europe, 
even  the  smallest  German  city  having  them. 

HUNICIPAL  MILK-SUPPLY :  By  the  term  mu- 
nicipal milk-supply  is  meant  the  taking  over  of 
the  milk  indust^  of  a  town  by  the  public  health 
authority  and  its  organization  in  one  system, 
such  as  the  postal  service.  This  would  involve  the 
ownership  of  the  farms  with  their  live  stock,  the 
treatment  and  distribution  of  the  dairy  produce 
by  the  local  governing  body,  and  the  control  of  all 
tne  conditions  of  milk  production  by  a  committee 
of  the  Town  Coimcil.  Thus  the  supply  of  milk 
would  follow  the  lead  set  by  the  chief  water-sup- 
plies in  Great  Britain,  and  would  be  carried  on 
with  a  regard  for  public  utility  and  safety,  and  not 
for  the  ends  of  private  profit. 

But  the  term  often  implies  only  a  partial  munic- 
ipalization of  the  milk  industry,  and  in  this  case 
it  may  be  meant  to  imply  one  of  the  following : 

I.  A  depot  owned  and  worked  by  the  town 
authority,  receiving  its  milk  either  from  its  own 
farm  or  from  a  privately  owned  one,  and  supply- 
ing either  simple  or  modified  milk  for  infants  who 
are  obliged  to  be  hand-fed.  The  article  supplied 
may  be  had  either  above,  at^,  or  below  cost  price. 
Such  depots  are  under  the  control  of  the  Medical 
Office  of  Health,  and  there  is  always  careful  super- 
vision of  the  children  being  fed  and  of  the  sources 
of  milk-supply.  2.  Some  may  imply  by  the  term 
tmder  discussion  simply  one  or  more  depots  es- 
tablished by  the  local  authority  for  the  sale  of 
pure  milk  to  the  poorer  classes  only,  thus  insuring 
the  better  nourishment,  and  a  higher  standard  of 
purity  of  food,  for  those  who  are  least  able  to  look 
after  themselves.  Such  a  system  has  been  inau- 
gurated privately  in  Paris  by  D.  Rothschild,  and 
in  Copenhagen  by  M.  Busch. 

The  movement  is  commencing  in  earnest  in 
most  European  countries  and  also  in  America, 
and  represents  a  revolt  against  the  present  un- 
sanitary and  disorganized  state  in  which  the  milk- 
supply  is  at  present  carried  on.  The  recent  par- 
liamentary inquiries  conducted  in  Great  Britain 
into  alleged  physical  deterioration  of  the  people, 
have  shown  that  wide-spread  physical  unfitness 
does  exist,  that  the  reduction  in  sixty  years  of  the 
general  death-rate  has  been  considerable  (22.4  pe- 
riod 1841-50  to  18.2  in  the  decennium  1891- 
1900),  while  the  infantile  mortality  in  the  same 
period  shows  no  signs  of  reduction,  being  about 
152  per  1,000  births  in  both  periods  named.  This 
has  led  to  more  inquiry  into  the  part  played  by 
tiie  food  of  the  yoimger  generation—of  which 
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milk  does  or  should  form  an  important  factor. 
This  inquiry  has  shown  that  for  adults  the  food- 
supply  has,  since  the  days  of  the  repeal  of  the 
Corn  Laws,  improved  in  (juantity  and  quality, 
and  has  also  become  less  adulterated.  On  the 
other  hand  the  decline  in  breast-feeding  has  been 
accorapanied  by  a  reiluction  in  the  quality  and 
purity  of  the  milk  upon  which  infants  were  being 
mcreasingly  fed.  A  pure  water-supply,  gained 
entirely  through  State  and  municipal  action,  re- 
duced the  e[)idemics  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
while  milk  epidemics  are  still  very  serious  and 
common.  Thus  a  movement  of  the  science  of  pub- 
lic health  toward  the  personal  life  of  the  citizen 
was  bound  to  lay  great  stress  uf)on  the  necessity 
for  the  immediate  reform  of  the  milk-supply. 

So  far  no  public  authority  has  taken  over  the 
supply  of  milk  as  a  whole.  But  there  are  many 
instances  in  the  United  Kingdom  of  municipal 
milk  deyjots  for  infants.  The  first 
depot  was  established  at  St.  Helens 
(Lancashire)  in  1899;  others  follow- 
ed: Liverpool,  Ashton-under-Lyne, 
and  Dukinflekl  in  190 it  Battersca  in 
1902,  Leith  and  Bradford  in  1903,  and  Bromley, 
Glasgow,  and  Dundee  in  1904.  Lambeth  and 
Woolw^ich  are  commencing  installations.  The 
Finsbury  (London)  borough  has  just  taken  over 
the  depot  started  under  private  auspices.  In  the 
United  States  the  city  of  Rochester,  N,  Y.,  in 
1897,  established  an  infants*  milk-supply.  Here 
the  control  of  cows,  utensils,  bottles,  etc.,  is  di- 
rectly in  the  hands  of  the  health  authorities,  and 
the  processes  are  carried  out  at  the  farm.  In 
France  the  municipality  of  Lyons  has  just  estab- 
lished a  depot  in  connection  with  its  own  farm. 
In  Gennany,  Spain,  and  other  European  coun- 
tries the  movement  is  .spreading,  but  it  is  at  pres- 
ent worked  mainly  on  private  lines  with  munici- 
pal ,iubBidy. 

The  following  facts  have  come  to  light:  200  ty- 
phoid-fever epidemics  have  been  traced  to  pol- 
luted milk  in  Great  Britain,  about  18  epidemics 
of  diphtheria,  73  outbreaks  of  scarlet  fever.  In 
iQoi  there  were  30,121  deaths  from  infantile 
diarrhea — a  disease  closely  associated  with  a  pol- 
luted milk-supply.  In  Brighton,  in  190 1-2,  there 
were  226  deaths  due  to  the  latter  causey  and  iqi 
were  traceable  to  the  conditions  of  milk-supply. 
In  the  United  Kingdom  it  is  estimated  that  milk 
is  daily  being  consumed  from  40,000  tuberculous 
udders. 

The  milk  trade,  by  the  very  nature  of  the  ar- 
ticle dealt  with,  essentially  favors  dishonesty. 
Dirty  methods  are  hidden  by  the  use  of  chemical 
preservatives  in  the  milk.  But  in  addition, 
water  is  commonly  added  to  the  whole  milk,  or  it 
is  *' toned  down"  with  separated  milk,  cream  is 
abstracted,  and  diluted  condensed  milk  is  used  as 
an  adulterant  also.  In  190a  11 .6  of  the  samples 
taken  for  analysis  in  England  and  Wales  w*ere  re- 
ported against-  In  London  in  the  same  year 
15,6  per  cent  was  the  number.  In  Finsbury  25 
per  cent  of  samples  were  adulterated  (taking  a 
period  of  ten  years).  The  Local  Government 
Board  of  England  estimated^  in  a  report,  that 
Londoners  were  paving  jf3o,ooo  per  annum  for 
water  illegally  added  to  their  milk. 

The  problem  is  how  to  supply  a  pure  article 
from  healthy  cows,  passing  through  as  few  hands 
as  possible,  and  this  without  raising  the  price. 
At  present  the  large  number  of  small  producers 
tenas  to  hide  the  dangers  of  dirty  production, 
makes  it  difficult  to  seize  and  destroy  all  diseased 


animals,  and  render  contact  with  dirt  and  disease 
much  more  likely.  All  these  dangers  would  be 
eliminated,  it  is  claimed,  by  the  public  health 
authority  taking  over  the  whole  supply.  At 
present  the  towns  are  the  consumers  and  the  rural 
districts  the  producers,  and  in  these  rural  di5- 
trict-s  it  is  to  the  interest,  both  private  and  on  the 
ground  of  local  taxation,  to  leave  all  the  sanitary 
laws  concerning  milk  production  unadiTiinistered. 
This  is  the  case  now.  By  municipalization  you 
identify  sanitary  and  financial  mte rests,  and 
make  the  destruction  of  diseased  animals  and  the 
breeding  of  a  sound  herd  much  easier. 

More  capital  expenditure  would  be  needed  in 
the  industry,  and  much  more  skilled  laborers,  and 
this  could  be  made  up  by  the  great  economies  in 
cartage  and  general  handling  which  a  single  sys 
tern  would  render  possible.     F.  Lawson  Dodd, 

Repbilsncbs:  Infantile  Mortality  and  Infants'  Afilk  Tkpc^t 
by  a.  F-  McCleary.  M,0,,  1905;  Problem  of  the  Milk  Supplf, 
by  F.  Lawson  Dojd^  1904;  Munscipai  Sanitatuyn  in  the  U» 
5,  by  Chas.  ChaTuti,  1901.  Articles;  The  Reform  of  thi 
Milk  Supply,  by  Dr.  McCleary.  PabHc  Health,  April  1905: 
The  Milk  Supply  of  Lai^e  Towns,  British  Medical  jtmrnal, 
1005;  The  Control  of  the  Milk  Supply,  bv  Dr.  Newmati. 
Htitish  Medical  Journal,  1904;  Milk  Supply  of  Two  Hun- 
dred Cities  and  Towns,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
1905^ 
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MUKICIPAL  OWITERSHIP  (for  a  general  di 
cussion  of  the  economic  principles  involved  andj 
the  arguments  pro  and  con,  see  Public  Owner- 
ship.    For  statistics  as   to  public  ownership  in 
Great  Britain,  see    Municipal  Trading,      For 
municipal   ownership  in   Germany,   see   Muki 
IPALITTES    (German).      For  the  tlnited    Stat 
see  Lighting.  Electric  and  Gas;  Street-Ra 
ways;    Water- works.     See   also   Berlin^  Bi 

MINGHAM,  CniCAGO.  GlASGOW,  LiVERI>OOL,  MaN 

CHESTER,  New  York,  Londox*  Paris.  Vibnxa) 
We  ^ve  here  a  general  outline  of  the  history  and 
development  of  municipal  ownership. 

The  Municipal  Movement 

The  advance  of  municipal  ownership  in  re^ 
years  has  been  very  remarkable.     From  1800 
1900  public  water-works  in  the  United  States  de 
veloped  in  round  numl:)ervS  from  6  per  cent  to 
per  cent  of  the  whole  number.    Of  trie  fifty  larges 
cities  in  the  L\  S.^  twenty-one  originally  built  and 
now  own   their  own  water-w^orks :  t\venty  hav 
changed  from  private  to  public  owners  hip » 
only  nine  are  still  dependent  on  private  compd 
nies  for  their  water-supply. 

The  public  gas  plants  in  the  U.  S.  numbered 
fifteen  in  1900  and  trv^enty-five  in  1906,  a  gro^'th^H 
of  67  per  cent  against  an  increase  of  48  for  th^lH 
private   gas   works*     There   are    altogether    ijo^' 
public  gas  plants  in  this  country,  but  most  of  them 
are  small  affairs,  which  it  is  hardly  proper  to  in- 
clude in  this  summary. 

In  1 88 1  there  w'as  but  a  single  public  elect 
hghting  plant  in  the  U.  S.     There  are  now  1,091 
and  the  latest  Census  Bureau  rep>ort  (1902)  shov 
that  thirteen  plants  have  changed  from  private  1 
public  operation  for  each  plant  that  has  chang 
the  other  w^ay. 

The  municipal  ownership  of  street-railwa>*s 
this  country  has  scarcely  begun,  there  being  as  yt 
only  one  public  plant,  the  municipal  street-rails 
way  system  of  Monroe,  La,,  which  w^as  opened  fo 
business  A'ug.  i,  1905,  and  is  very  successful, 
cording  to  the  account  sent  me  by  the  mayor,  ani( 
the  statements  published  by  t6e-street  railwaf 
journals. 
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In  Great  Britain  more  than  three  quarters  of 
the  water-works  are  owned  by  local  authorities. 
More  than  one  half  the  gas  supply  outside  of 
London  has  been  municipalized.  More  than  one 
half  the  electric  lighting  plants  belong  to  munic- 
ipalities, and  about  one  half  the  street-railway 
systems  are  owned  and  operated  by  municipali- 
ties with  nearly  60  per  cent  of  the  total  track  mile- 
age. From  Jan.,  1894,  to  March,  1906,  the  tram- 
ways operated  by  municipalities  rose  from  2  per 
cent  to  49  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  of  tram- 
ways in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  is  now  over  50 
per  cent. 

The  main  causes  of  the  movement  for  the  munic- 
ipalization of  public  utilities  in  Great  Britain  are 
to  be  found  in  the  desire:  (i)  to  secure  a  better 
and  more  extended  service.  (2)  To  obtain  lower 
rates.  (3)  To  secure  for  the  city  the  profits  of 
public-service  industries.  (4)  To  improve  the 
conditions  of  labor.  (5)  To  identify  the  interests 
of  owners  and  the  public  and  bring  into  harmony 
with  the  public  welfare  powerful  monopoly  in- 
terests, which  in  private  hands  manifest  more 
or  less  opposition  to  the  public  good.  (6)  To 
secure  to- the  city,  direct,  continuous,  and  com- 
plete control  of  its  streets  and  all  monopoly  uses 
of  them.  In  the  U.  S.  the  principal  causes  of 
the  mimici pal-ownership  movement  have  been 
the  tendencies  to  overcapitalization,  excessive 
char^^es,  inadequate  service,  and  disregard  of 
public  health  and  safety,  manifested  by  private 
companies,  and  their  corrupt  and  demoralizing 
relations  with  our  governments  and  public  offi- 
cials. 

Except  in  the  supply  of  water  municipal  own- 
ership has  not  yet  had  a  fair  chance  in  the  U.  S. 
owing  to  adverse  laws,  the  prevalence  of  the  spoils 
system,  and  the  great  power  and  resistance  of  the 

Erivate  companies.  Even  where  cities  and  towns 
ave  been  allowed  to  enter  upon  the  operation  of 
these  public  utilities  they  have  been  hampered  by 
serious  restrictions  in  re^^ard  to  the  field  of  opera- 
tion, the  limitation  of  indebtedness,  etc.  Very 
few  of  the  mimicipalities  which  have  electric-light- 
ing plants  are  allowed  to  do  commercial  lighting. 
They  are  almost  in  all  cases  confined  to  the  light- 
ing of  the  streets.  If  the  law  permitted  them  to 
sell  commercial  light,  they  would  be  able  to 
reduce  the  cost  of  production  very  materially. 
Even  as  it  is,  however,  many  public  lighting 
plants  make  an  excellent  showing.  Detroit,  for 
example,  and  Jacksonville,  South  Norwalk,  Brain- 
tree,  Holyoke,  Duluth,  etc. 

Public  sentiment  in  Great  Britain  is  almost  a 
unit  in  favor  of  the  municipalization  of  street- 
using  monopolies.  The  recent  election  in  London 
in  which  the  Moderates  gained  a  signal  victory 
over  the  Progressive  Party  has  been  interpreted 
by  some  as  a  reaction  against  municipal  operation 
01  public  utilities.  The  leaders  of  the  Moderate 
Party  have,  however,  distinctly  declared  that  they 
are  not  opposed  to  municipal  operation  of  lighting 
and  transit  systems,  but  only  to  the  invasion  of 
municipal  trading  into  the  competitive  field — 
municipal  banking,  insurance,  housing,  supply  of 
gas  stoves,  electric  fixtures,  etc.,  and  to  the  gen- 
eral socialistic  policies  of  the  London  Progressives. 
The  elections  were  mainly  fought  on  national 
issues,  the  Education  Bill,  etc.,  and  was  in  sub- 
stance ar  struggle  between  two  national  parties  for 
the  control  of  the  monopolies. 

In  the  U.  S.  public  sentiment  on  this  question 
is  practically  an  unknown  quantity.  In  a  few 
cities  where  the  subject  has  been  more  or  less  fully 


discust,  public  opinion  has  shown  a  strong  tend- 
ency to  move  in  the  same  direction  as  in  Great 
Britain.  In  New  York,  for  example,  after  a  few 
months'  discussion  in  a  single  campaign,  it  is  be- 
lieved that  a  majority  voted  for  the  mimicipal- 
ownership  candidate  for  mayor,  tho  he  did  not 
take  his  seat  owing  to  a  fraudulent  miscoimting 
of  the  ballots.  In  Chicago  on  direct  referendum 
the  public  recently  voted  three  to  one  and  five  to 
one  respectively  in  favor  of  municipal  ownership 
and  operation  of  street-railways  and  lighting  sys- 
tems and  elected  Mayor  Dunne  on  a  platform 
calling  for  the  immediate  municipalization  of  the 
street-railways. 

The  legislative  difficulties,  however,  and  the 
practical  obstacles  were  too  great  to  be  readily 
surmounted.  The  companies  took  advantage  of 
this  situation  to  give  the  people  even  worse  serv- 
ice if  possible  than  had  been  afforded  in  previous 
years.  The  result  was  that  the  people  became  so 
exasperated  with  the  poor  transportation  facili- 
ties they  possest  and  the  prospect  of  endless  liti- 
gation and  obstruction,  that  they  finally  accepted 
as  a  compromise  the  ordinances  drawn  up  by 
Walter  L.  Fisher,  as  municipal-ownership  counsel 
for  the  city  in  corroboration  with  the  street-rail- 
way companies,  providing  for  thorough  reorgani- 
zation of  the  service  under  temporary  franchises 
subject  to  mimicipal  purchase  and  operation  at 
such  time  as  the  legal  questions  as  to  the  validity 
of  the  certificates  authorized  by  the  Mueller  Law 
as  a  means  of  purchase,  and  other  legal  questions 
involved,  could  be  determined  and  the  city  be 
prepared  to  enter  upon  municipal  ownership  free 
from  the  present  serious  handicap. 

There  are  strong  municipal-ownership  organ- 
izations in  some  of  the  larger  cities,  for  instance 
in  New  York  and  Boston,  also  in  Detroit,  Chi- 
cago, Los  Angeles,  etc.  There  is  also  a  National 
Public  Ownership  League  with  headquarters  at 
II  St.  James  Avenue,  Boston,  and  an  anti- 
mimicipal-ownership  organization  called  the 
•*  Municipal  Ownership  Publishing  Bureau,"  with 
headquarters  at  119  Nassau  Street,  New  York 
City. 

A  brief  summary  of  the  data  relating  to  public 
utilities  in  the  U.  S.  will  be  found  tmder  other 
headings  above  referred  to.  For  the  remainder 
of  this  article  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  the 
municipal  movement  in  Great  Britain. 

Great  Britain 

Municipal  ownership  in  Great  Britain,  com- 
monly known  as  municipal  trading  {q.  v.),  is  not 
in  any  sense  a  theoretical  movement,  save  as  it  is 
sometimes  characterized  by  its  critics  as  socialism 
or  as  it  is  supported  by  Socialists  and  used  as  an 
argument  in  lavor  of  socialism.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  however,  it  did  not  come  from  the  Socialist 
movement;  but  rather  from  the  mercantile  or 
commercial  classes.  The  larger  cities  and  bor- 
oughs in  Great  Britain  are  mamly  in  the  hands  of 
business  men,  who  largely  make  up  the  personnel 
of  municipal  administration,  and  the  movement 
began  with  them.  Indeed,  it  was  well  under  way 
long  before  the  voice  of  labor  was  raised  in  local 
affairs.  Some  cities  have  owned  their  water  and 
gas  undertakings  for  more  than  a  generation.  The 
later  extension  of  the  movement  to  street-rail- 
ways, electric  lighting  and  power,  and  telephone 
service  has  been  urged  as  a  natural  and  proper 
application  of  a  program  which  has  already  jus- 
tified itself  in  a  financial  and  social  way. 
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'  Municipal  ownership  did  not  come  in  unop- 
posed. It  is  still  a  heated  political  fiuestion,  and 
occupies  a  large  amount  of  attention  at  West- 
minster and  in  the  press;  for  public  ownership 
is  trenching  on  private  business — on  the  big 
business  of  municipal  franchises,  and  here  and 
there  on  the  small  business  of  the  manufacturer 
and  retail  dealer.  The  great  mass  of  the  people, 
however,  are  with  the  movement,  the  opposition 
coming  mainly  from  a  comparatively  small  num- 
ber of  persons  most  of  whom  are  interested  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  in  public-service  companies. 

Many  trace  the  beginning  of  the  present  move- 
ment to  Birmingham,  in  1S73,  when  Mr.  Joseph 
Chamberlain,  elected  mayor»  induced  the  city  to 
buy  two  grerit  private  gas  plants  and  to  follow  this 
up  by  other  large  undertakings.  Others  consider 
the  present  phase  of  the  movement  due  to  the 
successful  experiment  of  Glasgow  in  the  operation 
of  her  street-railwavs,  which  the  city  took  over  in 
1894.  The  V.  S,  BuUetm  of  Labor.  Jan.,  1906. 
says  in  brief: 

The  general  reasons  assigned  in  Great  Britain 
for  this  growth  may  be  classed  as  follows: 

1 ,  A  desire  for  better  and  more  efficient  service. 
With  this  was  the  belief  that  under  public  owner- 
ship rates  and  charges  could  be  reduced  to  the 
consumer  and  that  the  earnings  could  be  used  for 
the  betterment  of  the  service  or  the  lowering  of 
its  cost, 

2,  These  enterprises  were  felt  to  be  essentially 
public  in  their  nature,  because  of  their  monopo- 
listic character  and  the  lack  of  that  competition 
which  secures  low  rates  and  efficient  service  in 
other  industries.  Moreover,  they  are  identified 
with  the  city  in  many  ways.  The  hfe  and  com- 
fort of  the  people,  as  well  as  the  |)roper  admin- 
istration of  the  city's  departments,  are  de|:>end- 
cnt  upon  water,  light,  power,  and  transit. 

5.  The  street-railway  employees  were  generally 
underpaid  and  overworked.  I'heir  hours  of  labor 
were  from  seventy  to  ninety  per  week,  and  wages 
were  low.  The  condition  of  the  men  was  con- 
stantly under  the  eyes  of  the  public,  and  forming 
a  numerous  body,  they  could  and  did  make  their 
grievances  heard. 

4.  It  was  felt  that  the  earnings  of  such  indus- 
tries should  go  into  the  public  treasury. 

The  iirst  undertakings  in  the  line  of  municipal 
ownership,  in  Great  Britain  as  in  the  U.  S.,  were 
water- works,  owing  probably  to  the  large  pre- 
Hminary  expenditures  inv^olved  and  the  com- 
paratively small  profits  to  be  made  by  private 
water- works.  CJlasgow  received  powers  to  go  to 
Loch  Katrine,  thirty-four  miles  away,  for  her 
water,  as  early  as  1855.  Manchester,  beginning 
her  water- works  in  1847,  has  pur- 
Water- worki  ^^^®^*^  Lake  Thulmere  in  the  English 
lake  district,  too  miles  away,  and 
Liverpool  (1877)  and  Birmingham, 
inaugurating  her  system  (1Q04),  have  gone  to 
Wales,  seventy  miles  from  Liverpool.  Sheffield 
and  other  midland  cities  have  followed  suit. 
London  finally  bought  out  her  eight  great  water 
companies  in  1902.  (For  statistics,  see  Munici- 
pal Trading.) 

As  a  rule,  a  better  supply  of  water  and  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  charges  for  it  have  resulted  from  mu- 
nicipalization;  and  the  former  has  without  doubt 
helped  toward  an  improvement  in  the  public 
health.  The  success  of  public  ownership  and 
control  is  to  be  gaged  from  this  point  of  view 
rather  than  by  reference  to  balance-sheets,  Gen- 
j  erally,  local  authorities  have  not  laid  themselves 


out  to  make  profits  out  of  water-supplies.    In 
many  towns  no  direct  charge  is  made,  the  cost  of 
the   undertaking  being  included  in    the  general 
rates  (taxes) ,  and  in  other  cases  the  charge  t- 
sumers  is  supplemented  by  a  water-rate.      I 
will   be  seen,   however,   from   the   statistic 
Municipal  Trading)   that,  taken    in  the 
gate,  the  municipal  corporations  of  Englan 
Wales  are  making  a  fair  net  profit  on  their  under- 
takings. 

There  are  at  present  in  the  United  Kingdom 
1,045  municipal  water- works  and  251  private.  (In 
Scotland  there  are  only  14  private,  and  in  Ireland 
none.) 

The    municipalization    of    the    g^as    in    frr^i* 
Britain  has  been  less  rapid,  tho  the  manufa^  m: 
and  supply  of  gas  has  been  in  the  hands  of  t  .l.^- 
gow    since    i86g,    and    Birmingham 
Gjlm  SuntiiT  ^'^^an  municipalization  of  the  supply 

outlay  by  pubhc  authorities  for  148 
gas  undertakings  in  the  United  Kingdom  was 
/Ji7.336,i83;  in  1904.  £37*103,279.  From  an- 
nual returns  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  as  analyzed  in 
the  Municipal  Journal  for  March  3,  1005,'  it  ap- 
pears that  the  average  price  of  gas  from  the  munic- 
ipal plants  is  six  cents  less  than  the  price  charged 
by  the  private  plants  {2s,  &d.  as  to  25.  i  t}J.),  the 
per  cent  of  net  receipts  of  capital  outlay  is  con- 
siderably higher,  tho  a  number  of  cities  'make  no 
charge  for  lighting  the  city,  while  it  is  quite  uni- 
versal for  them  to  pay  higher  wages  and  allow 
shorter  hours  to  the  employees.  It  apj^ears,  too, 
that  the  public  enterprises  are  more  efficient,  for 
the  net  receipts  of  the  local  authorities  amounted 
to  7,11  per  cent  of  their  capital  outlay,  as  against 
5,62  per  cent  for  the  private  companies;  while  the 
operating  cost  of  the  municipalities  was  but  75  i4^| 
per  cent  of  the  gross  receipts,  as  against  74.42  pei^f 
cent  by  private  capital.  ^^ 

It  is  the  policy  of  most  towns  to  supply  gas  at 
as  low  a  price  as  possible.  Light  is  looked  upon 
as  a  prime  necessity,  and  its  widest  use  for  do- 
mestic purposes  a  thing  to  be  stimulated.  This 
is  achieved  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Public  as  well 
as  private  authorities  aid  in  the  sale  of  gas-stov 
and  fixtures.  Many  cities  provide  meters  with 
penny- in -the'Slot  contrivance,  by  which  the  ve 
poor  are  able  to  secure  a  supply  of  from  25  to  5 
feet,  consistent  with  their  purse,  Manches 
offers  gas-stoves  rent  free  and  sets  prepaymen! 
meters.  Birmingham  has  a  similar  liberal  policy^ 
Sheffield  is  one  of  the  five  large  towns  still  su 
plied  by  a  private  company,  and  it  is  so  ad 
ministered  in  the  interests  of  the  community  as  tOj 
be  secure  in  its  position. 

The  Munkipai  Year  Book  for  1906  says: 

Tlie  principal  differeTice  between  the  public  and  privalt 
results  IS,  as  usual,  to  be  found  in  the  greater  econotny  of 
operation  and  the  cheaper  charRe  to  the  community.  The 
averaRe  toll  levied  by  authorities  remains  unchanged  at  is. 
%d.  per  i.ooD  feet,  while  that  of  companies  has  risen  \d, 
to  3s.   t\\d.     If  authorities  charged  at  the  same  rate  their 


net  revenue  would  go  up  from  £3,637,677  to  £3,410,768,  and 
the  ratio  of  opcratini?  costs  to  income  would  fall  from  73.14 
to  67.74   per  cent,   while  the  equivalent  return  on  capiui^^ 


capii 
outlay  would  be  gi  instead  of  7  per  cent.     The  net  reveni 
of  both  companies  and  authorities  has  incresased  it  per  cenl 
but  the  make  of  Ras  by  the  latter  has  cjtiiandefl  \\  per  cenl 
while  that  of  companies  has  only  developed  s  per  cent. 

Municipal  street-railways  are  a  still  more  recent 
development.  For  twenty  years  after  the  Act  of 
1870  the  cities  built  the  tracks  and  leased  them 
to  private  companies  to  operate.  Only  three 
cities,  Huddersheld^  Blackpool,  and  Plymouth, 
operated  their  street-cars  till    Leeds   and  Gla^ 
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began  to  do  so  in  1894.  Since  then  nearly 
y  important  city  in  the  United  Kingdom 
has  followed  suit  except  Edinburgh, 
treet-  Dublin,  Bristol,  and  Norwich.  Even 
Q  in  London  the  mtmicipality  owns  and 

^      operates  nearly  all  the  street-rail- 
ways — 115  nules  out  of  a  total  of 
miles  in  the  coimty.     Says  the  U.  S.  Bulletin 
rt: 

a  fortunate  coincidence  these  leases,  which  were  worked 
rse-car  lines,  expired  at  a  time  when  America  and  Ger- 
had  demonstrated  the  success  of  electric  traction.  As 
sequence  the  cities  took  over  the  horse-car  lines  of  the 
anies  and  then  electrically  equipped  them.  In  many 
ices  this  involved  a  heavy  cost  to  the  cities,  for  most 
)  horse-car  equipment^as  well  as  the  rails  themselves. 

0  be  thrown  away.  The  cities,  therefore,  entered  on 
workings  burdened  with  the  double  capital  cost  for  both 
and  electric  equipment. 

the  terms  of  the  Tramways  Act  of  1870,  and  later 
dments.  the  municipality  was  authorized  to  take  over 
iterprise.  at  the  end  of  twenty-one  years,  on  the  physical 
;hen"  value  of  the  plant.  The  tramway  companies 
sted  the  method  of  valuation  adopted  and  claimed  some- 

for  the  franchise.  In  a  case  which  went  up  from 
3n  (The  London  County  Council  vs.  The  London  Street 
way  Company)  the  court  decided  that,  as  the  term  for 

1  the  franchise  ¥ras  granted  had  expired,  the  price  to  be 
wtLS  the  physical  or  replacement  value,  no  payment  for 
lise  value  being  contemplated  by  the  act.  The  com* 
claimed  £604.090  ($2,939,804)  for  depots  and  4^  miles 
e.  but  imder  the  decision  the  arbitrator  awarded  the 
any  only  £101.798  ($49S.40o.) 

le  Board  of  Trade  returns  for  ipo6  show  the 
wing  statistics  for  the  United  Kmgdom : 

AMWAY  Returns  for  the  United  Kingdom,  1906 


Percentages 

^'^it'iS^*^"  Companies 

Local 

au- 
thori- 

Com- 
pa- 

ties 

nies 

rtakings  owned 

175                   >37 

56 

44 

es  of  line 

1.491                   748 

67 

33 

t    per   mile   of 

line 

£3/  916          ^£38.073 

files  of  track. . . 

2.499                  1,009  71 

29 

:o8t  per  mile  of 

1 

track 

£14.870,         ;Ci9.a50  .  . 

rtakings  worked 

123                   "7  49 

SI 

cage . .  . , 

1.276                   963'S7 
£31.147  306  £26.305,028!.  . 

43 

al  outlay 

pts 

£6.8^«.486    :£t  780.602'- - 

.ting expenses.  . 

£4.323.734    £2.512,029 

sir  per   cent  of 

income 

63.08 

66.28 

svenue 

£2.529.752 

£1.277.663 

cent  of  return 

on  capital .... 

8 

4.8 

svenue  per  mile 

£1.980 

£1.365 

«venue  per  car 

■    mile 

7.82  cts. 

6 .  86  cts. 

dies  run 

154.96s. 781 

89.183,683!  ■■ 

ngers  earned  .  . 

1.529.596.438 

706.416.339,68 

32 

ige  fare  per  pas- 

senger  

2.01  cts. 

2.43  cts. 

iting     cost   per 

passenger 

1.03  cts. 

1.72  cts. 

i  returns  for  1906  show  that  out  of  2.240  miles  of  lines  i.i 
tion  1.993  miles  were  operated  by  electricity,  72  by 
I.  26  by  cable.  4  by  gas,  and  145  by  horse  power,  and  the 
y  mixed  methods. 

3ut  30  municipal  systems  are  still  held  by  comr>anies 
■  lease,  but  the  number  is  fast  diminishing.  The  mileage 
eased  was  2 15  in  1906.  or  about  14  per  cent  of  the  total 
sing  to  local  authorities.  Private  tramway  concerns 
ued  by  ^  during  the  year.  7  of  them  passing  into  the 
I  of  municipal  managements.  Municipal  systems  ap- 
ig  for  the  first  time  under  public  control  in  1906  are 
of  Pool,  South  Shields.  Erith.  Leyton,  Littleborough, 
ITalthamsstow. 

kpBfears  from  the  data  above  tabulated  that  the  average 
«r  passenger  is  14  per  cent  more  for  the  companies  than 
e  public  systems,  and  yet  the  companies  have  a  higher 
otage  of  operating  co3t  to  income.  The  average  work- 
xt  per  passenger  is  less  than  li  cents  (1.3  cents)  for 
ablic  systems,  and  nearly  if  cents  (1.72  cents)  for  the 
anjes,  or  33  per  cent  higher  operating  cost  for  the  com- 
t  than  for  the  mtmicipalities.     Their  capital  per  mile  is 


larger,*  and  their  net  revenue  considerably  less  than  for  the 
public  systems — the  return  on  capitfil  being  4.8  oer  cent  for 
the  companies  against  8  per  cent  for  tne  municipalities.  With 
57  per  cent  of  tne  mileage,  the  municipal  systems  ran  nearly 
twice  as  many  car  miles  as  the  companies,  and  carried  more 
than  twice  as  many  passengers.  Their  profits  are  £1,980  per 
mile  against  £1.365  tor  the  companies,  and  7.82  cents  per  car 
mile  against  6.86  cents  for  the  companies.  The  municipali- 
ties realize  a  very  large  profit  on  an  average  2-cent  fare  for  the 
whole  group  of  local  authorities  operating  their  tramways, 
while  the  companies  have  a  much  higher  cost  and  obtain  a 
smaller  profit  in  spite  of  an  average  fare  of  nearly  2^  cents. 

Concerning  fares  the  U,  S.  Bulletin  report  says: 

The  system  of  graded  fares,  or  the  zone  system,  is  universal 
in  Great  Britain. 2  It  is  a  heritage  from  the  old  private  com- 
panies. The  underlying  idea  is  that  the  passengers  should 
pay  for  the  distance  traveled.  The  routes  are  divided  into 
stages  upon  which  a  fare  of  i  or  2  cents  is  collected.  This 
fare  is  repeated  when  the  zone  limits  are  crossed.  For  the 
total  distance  carried  the  fare  may  run  as  high  as  7  or  8  cents. 
The  system  seems  to  meet  with  universal  favor  and  there  is  no 
tendency  to  abolish  it  for  a  straight  a-  or  3-cent  fare. 

But  while  the  fare  for  a  long  ride  may  be  greater  than  in 
some  American  cities,  the  average  fare  paid  per  passenger  is 
much  lower.  And  it  is  the  average  fare  that  indicates  the 
cost  of  the  service  to  the  rider.  It  should  be  noted,  however, 
that  no  transfers  are  given  on  British  railways,  while  in  the 
United  States  transfers  are  very  generally  given  on  city  lines. 

The  average  fares  in  a  number  of  British 
tramway  (street-railway)  systems  are  given  in 
the  following  table  of  data  for  1 906 : 


M  UNICIPAL  TRAMWAYS 


Glasgow... 

Leeds 

Liverpool . . 
Manchester, 
Sheffield... 


Aver- 
age 
fare 
per 

passen- 
ger 


C^fUs 
1.88 
2.12 
2.22 
2.38 
1.80 


Private  tramways 


Aver- 

fare 

per 

passen- 

ger 


Dublin  United. 

Edinburgh 

Bristol 

London  United 
Norwich 


Cents 

3.48 
a.aS 
a  .29 
3.88 
a. 35 


The  following  table,  taken  from  my  report  on 
British  tramways  as  a  member  of  the  Committee 
of  Four,  National  Civic  Federation  Commission  on 
Public  Ownership,  shows  the  distances  given  for 
various  fares  by  the  public  and  private  tramways: 

Tablb  Showing  Fares  and  Distances  in  Manchester 
AND  Glasgow  before  and  after  Municipalization. 

(From  "Municipal  and  Private  Operation  of  Public  Utili- 
ties." part  ii..  vol.  ii..  pp.  708  and  709;  National  Civic  Fed- 
eration Report.  1907.) 


Manchester 

Glasgow 

Company        Municipality 

Company.     1  Municipality. 
1894          1           190a 

Dis- 

Fares 

Dis- 

Dis- 

Fares 

Dis- 

tances 

in 

tances 

tances 

in 

tances 

inmUes 

cen^ 

in  miles 

in  miles 

cents 

in  miles 

X 

0.72 

I 

0.58 

I. 31 

3 

a.  10 

I  .  13 

3 

a. 30 

3 

2.61 

1.80 

3 

3.48 

2.33 

4 

3-34 

a.ao 

4 

AM 

5 

4.6g 

5 

3.08 

6 

3  23 

6 

6.90 

7 

5-43 

7 

8. XI 

6.06 

8 

6.45 

.... 

8 

9.19 

5.38 

10 

9 

10.15 

6.39 

la 

10 

♦10.77 

mgers  are  carried  11.59  miles,  and  for 


♦  For  I  r  cents  pass 
X3  cents.  13.93  miles. 

1  The  Board  of  Trade  figures  are  not  conclusive  on  this 
point,  however,  for  the  company  capitalization  includes  some 
Duildings  and  equipment  for  lines  they  lease  from  municipali- 
ties, and  the  returns  do  not  state  how  much  is  due  to  this  item. 

*  The  graded  system  is  not  quite  universal,  for  the  Munici- 
pal street-railways  of  Hull  make  a  uniform  2-cent  fare,  and 
the  Sheffield  city  tramways  have  a  zone  system  with  only  two 
fares,  x  cent  and  3  cents.  Liverpool  also  has  practically  a  3- 
and  4-cent  zone  system,  but  all  other  tram  systems  in  Great 
Britoin,  both  public  and  private,  have  a  complex  system  of 
fares  graded  according  to  distance.  The  people  like  that  plan 
and  it  suits  their  habits  and  economic  condition.  The  most 
of  them  could  not  afford  to  pay  s  cents  for  a  short  ride  as  our 
I>eople  do. 
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Takiiig  into  account  the  greater  distance  given 
by  municipal  tramways  for  each  penny  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  halfpenny  fares  m  all  the  munic- 
ipal systems  covered  by  the  table  except  that  of 
Liverpool,  the  total  reduction  of  charges  due  to 
the  establishment  of  municipal  ownership  ranges 
from  50  to  56  per  cent  in  the  cities  under  con- 
sideration. In  Glasgow  fares  were  reduced  about 
33  per  cent  soon  after  the  city  took  the  line,  and 
50  per  cent  a  few  years  later;  in  Manchester 
public  management  reduced  fares  50  per  cent;  in 
Leeds  about  40  per  cent ;  in  Sheffield,  60  per  cent ; 
in  Liverpool,  50  to  60  per  cent,  and  on  long 
routes  much  more  than  this;  the  company  fare 
from  the  center  to  the  suburbs  was  twelve  cents, 
while  the  city  made  four  cents  the  maximum  fare 
on  the  same  routes.  In  most  cases  the  traveler 
gets  more  for  two  cents  on  the  municipal  tram- 
ways than  he  would  have  had  to  pay  five  cents 
for  on  the  company's  cars. 

Prior  to  the  establishment  of  municipal  owner- 
ship, the  average  fares  were  much  higher  than 
they  are  now  and  the  distances  given  for  a  given 
fare  were  much  smaller.  The  companies  as  a 
railway  did  not  go  bevond  one  mile  for  a  penny 
basis  for  their  schedules,  but  the  municipalities 
have  increased  the  average  distance  from  one 
penny  to  2,  2.3,  2.4,  and  2.5  miles,  and  existing 
companies,  following  the  lead  of  municipalities, 
have  increased  the  average  penny  route  to  1.5, 
and  on  one  line  of  the  London  United  to  two  miles. 
The  average  charge  per  mile  is  below  one  half- 
penny for  the  municipalities  and  one  penny  for 
the  former  companies  and  three  farthings  for  the 
present  companies. 

The  municipalization  of  electricity  in  Great 
Britain  is  more  difficult  to  characterize  because 
it  is  too  recent  to  show  large  results. 
«^^«.^i4._.  The  supply  of  electricity  is  regulated 
BieotnoU5  ^^  ^^^  gJectric  Lighting  Acts  of  1882 
and  1888,  consolidated  in  1899.  A 
company  or  a  city  or  borough  seeking  to  supply 
a  given  area  makes  application  to  the  Board  of 
Trade  for  a  provisional  order.  This  order  is  usu- 
ally conclusive,  and  is  made  only  after  a  more  or 


less  exhaustive  examination  of  local  conditioiis, 
needs,  and  desires,  but  it  is  also  necessary  for  the 
city  or  the  private  company  to  secure  a  private 
act  from  Parliament  confirming  the  g^rant.  Once 
secured,  however,  an  order  or  franchise  is  gener- 
ally regarded  as  exclusive.  Only  in  London  has 
some  competition  be«n  permitted. 

Franchises  are  granted  in  perpetuity.  In  the 
case  of  grants  to  private  companies,  however,  the 
municipality  or  local  authont;y  is  given  the  ri^ 
under  the  Act  of  1888  to  acquire  the  undertakia^ 
at  the  end  of  forty-two  years,  at  the  physical 
value. 

The  local  authorities,  however,  have  power  to 
buy  out  the  undertaking  before  the  expiration  of 
forty-two  years,  and  many  cities  have  done  so. 
In  this  event,  pa3nnent  must  be  made  for  the  un- 
expired franchises.  In  those  cases  where  the 
cities  have  so  purchased,  they  have  b^n  com- 
pelled to  pay  a  Dig  price  for  the  franchise.  Says 
the  U.  S.  Bulletin: 

In  the  city  of  Liverpool  the  capital  invested  by  the  com- 
pany was  but  £364,7x1  ($i.a88.az6).  but  the  dty  fmd 
^400.000  ($1,946,600)  to  acqtiixe  immediate  posseniao. 
Leeds  took  over  a  private  plant  m  1898  for  jCjTo.sSo  (f '.Soj.- 


438)  whose  physical  value  was  but  jCai7i43o  ($z.osB,o74)- 
Sheffield  paid  ;C3oo.688  ($1,463,398)  for  f 
ical  value  was  but  jCi34-47a  («6os.743)' 


£430,000  ($3,043,930)  xor  a  jC>i9>ooo  ($1,065,764)  l^uit: 
and  the  borough  of  St.  Marylebone,  London,  was  compelW! 
to  pay  £1,3 13,000  ($5.898. 198).  after  arbitration,  for  a  pbuit 
whose  physical  value  was  but  jC597rX7>  ($3,906,138). 

The  tact  that  such  high  prices  had  to  be  paid  for  francUsn 
stimulated  many  cities  to  enter  the  field  and  erect  their  own 
plants  in  fear  of  having  the  field  occupied  by  a  private  com- 
pany. It  also  led  many  other  cities  to  buy  out  existing 
plants  in  the  eariy  years  ol  their  existence  in  order  to  anticipate 
the  further  increase  of  the  value  of  their  franchises. 

The  following  tables  give  the  facts  for  1006. 
The  first  is  from  the  returns  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  and  the  Local  Government  Board  for 
London  Plants. 

They  are  taken  from  "Municipal  and  Private 
Operation  of  Public  Utilities,"  part  i.,  vol.  i.,  of 
the  National  Civic  Federation  Report,  1907. 
The  pages  are  given  for  each  table.  This  part 
of  the  report  was  prepared  by  Dr.  Milo  R.  Malt- 
bie. 


Public  and  Privatb  Plants  in  London 


Number 

Area  of  supply,  square  miles 

Population 

Number  of  houses 

Ratable  value  of  property  in  area 

Capacity  of  plants,  k.  w 

Load  factor,  i)er  cent 

Units  Kenerated  or  purchased 

Total  units  sold 

(a)  Light,  power,  and  heating 

(6)  Piiblic  lighting 

Expenditure  charged  to  capital 

Expenditure  per  k.  w.  of  plant  installed 

Amounts  allocated  to  or  available  for  liquidation  of  capital  expenditure 

Ditto,  percentage  of  capital  expenditure 

Total  working  revenue  per  imit  sold 

Total  costs  per  unit  sold 

Gross  profit  on  working  per  unit  sold 

Other  receipts  less  special  expenses  per  unit  sold 

Interest  and  dividend  paid 

Redemption  of  loans 

Transfers  to  renewals,  reserve,  etc.,  funds 

Contribution  in  aid  of  rates 

Transfer  to  profit  and  loss  account 

Average  price  per  unit,  including  meter  rentals  and  bad  debts — 

(a)  Private  supply 

(b)  Traction 

(c)  Public  lighting 

(d)  Total 


Public 


x6 

ij 

55. S 

64.S 

a.55o.3a8 

«.aaS.S40 

334.493 

3i6.o«i 

jCx6.a95,ooo 

£a6.o6s.ooo 

54.X57 

1*8,175 

X7I43 

16.30 

S3.633.987 

4a.99|.3i8 

33.8i6.335 

9,181.983 

(?) 

xx9.S46.754 

xx5.33>.iio 

4.ax4.6>4 

JC5.443.534 
£100 

iCxa,7a8.i84 

£99 

;£407.364 

jC1.373.03O 
£10.14 
3-37<f 

JC7.37 
3.oaa. 

I. sod. 

i.S^y 

i.S^d. 

i.isd. 

o.ood. 

o.M 

0.9S. 

l.Sod. 

0.43^' 

0.010. 

o.ijd. 

0.44rf. 

less  than  0.0 id. 

o.o9rf. 

o.osd. 

3.144. 

3.76J. 

1.484 

l.tSi: 

s.oarf. 
3.34^ 

Private 
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idition  to  the  electric-lighting  companies, 
irty  power  franchises  have  been  granted 
ite  companies  for  the  supply  of  current 
,  the  idea  being  to  manufacture  and  sell 
distributers.  These  are  located  in  popu- 
as  and  are  designed  to  sell  current  to  tram- 
lectric-lighting  enterprises,  and  large  con- 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  majority 
,  these  private  companies  have  also  se- 
luthorization  to  supply  current  direct  to 
Dnsumers. 

lext  table  is  from  the  Electrical  Times  for 
mtside  of  London : 


The  plants  of  the  private  companies  are  much 
larger  than  those  of  the  local  authorities,  the 
former  having  an  annual  revenue  of  £1,498,717 
($7,293,506),  as  against  £400,668  ($1,940,851)  of 
the  latter.  If  any  advantage  existea  it  was 
therefore  on  the  side  of  the  private  enterprise. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  average  price  charged 
bjr  the  private  companies  is  nearly  30  per  cent 
higher  than  the  average  charged  by  the  municipal 
systems,  and  that  the  operating  cost  per  unit  sold 
is  more  than  30  per  cent  higher  for  the  companies 
than  for  the  mtmicipal  plants.  The  capitaliza- 
tion of  the  public  plants  per  unit  sold  is  consider- 


Elbctricity  Undertakings  Outsidb  op  London 


PubUc 


Private 


of  undertakings 

Trade  units  sold 

sales  per  undertaking  in  units 

xpenaiture  at  end  ofyear 

er  plant 

of  plants  in  k.  w 

capital  per  k.  w.  capacity 

per  undertaking,  k.  w 

er  unit  sold 

a  load  in  k-  w 

tor,  per  cent 

from  electricity  supply 

revenue  per  unit  sold 

from  meter  rents  and  other  sources  per  unit  sold 

"enue 

g  expenses  per  unit 

)fit  per  imit  sold 

ge  of  gioss  profit  to  capital,  per  cent 

tion  or  sinkmg-f und  per  unit  sold 

ge  of  depreciation  and  sinking-fund  to  capital,  per  cent 

t  per  unit  sold 

ge  of  net  profit  to  capital,  per  cent 


196 

391.324.a69 

X.996.SS2 

£28.884,748 

£147.371 

405.953 

£7 1,  a 

a.071 

i7.7<i. 

358,103 

17.31 

jC3.677.3ao 

3'35d, 

o.o6d. 

a .  3  n/. 

i.o6d. 

z .  2sd. 

7. 07 

0.47a. 

3. 60 

O.7W. 

4.38 


70 

65.819.781 

940.383 

£6,454.998 

£92.2x4 

7a.842 

£88.6 

1,041 

23.  sd, 

£576,S3< 
3.zoa. 
o .  3  id. 
o.3zd. 
i.iSd. 
X .  13d. 

0.190. 

0.8 

o.94d. 

4. ox 


rates  charged  by  the  public  imdertakings 
=dly  below  those  of  the  private  companies. 
>rtunity  for  comparison  of  results  is  offered 
public  and  private  enterprises  operating  in 
;ropolitan  area  of  London.  Fourteen  un- 
igs  are  in  the  hands  of  the  local  authori- 
d  15  are  operated  by  private  companies, 
nterprises  operate  in  different  parts  of  the 
The  average  rates  charged  by  12  of  the 
thorities  reporting  was  3.1  yd.  (6.44  cents) 
watt  hour.  The  average  production  cost 
t  for  the  same  boroughs,  not  including  in- 
nd  sinking-fund  charges,  was  i.6Sd.  (3.41 
The  average  price  obtained  by  the  15 
companies  was  3.45^.  (7  cents),  and  the 
5  working  cost  was  j.66d.  (3.37  cents). — 
col  Times,  of  London,  an  authoritative 
iiblication.  Aug.  17,  1905.) 
;hird  statement  is  from  Garcke's  Manual, 
corporation  authority.  This  table  covers 
)le  United  Kingdom : 


ably  lower  in  the  municipal  plants  than  in  the 
company  systems.  The  public  plants  put  twice 
as  much  into  sinking-funds,  depreciation,  and  re- 
serve, and  do  not  have  to  pay  out  in  interest  and 
dividends  nearly  as  much  per  unit  as  the  com- 
panies. Under  municipal  operation  the  public 
gets  the  benefits  which  under  private  operation 
go  to  the  small  body  of  stockholders. 

Of  other  forms  of  municipal  ownership  the 
U.  S.  Bulletin  says : 

In  various  places  it  has  come  to  include  municipal  dwell- 
ings iq.  v.),  docks,  markets,  and  baths,  race-courses,  oyster 
fisheries,  slaughter-houses,  milk  depots,  employment  bureaus, 
and  sewage  farms.  The  Brighton  corporation  owns  the 
local  race-course,  from  which  it  derives  a  revenue  of  from 
$10,000  to  $15,000  a  year.  Municipal  theaters  have  been 
opened  at  Brighton  and  Southborough.  West  Ham  manu- 
factures its  own  paving-stones  and  sells  them  to  contractors 
at  a  profit.  Colchester  has  a  mtmicipal  oyster  bed.  Man- 
chester produces  soap,  oil.  tallow,  and  mortar  as  residuals 
from  its  ^s  and  other  industries.  Many  cities  supplying 
gas  deal  in  stoves  and  gas  fittings.  Others,  dealinfr  in 
electricity,  wire  the  houses  and  supply  them  with  fittings. 
South  port  and  Bradford  are  advocating  municipal  tailor- 


Garckb's  Tabulations  for  1904-5 


of  undertakings 

of  units  sold 

number  per  tmdertaking 

from  sale  of  current  per  unit  sold 

enue  from  all  sources  per  unit  sold 

mating  expenses  per  unit  sold 

balance  per  unit  sold 

;s  and  special  charges  per  unit  sold 

und,  depreciation,  or  reserve  per  unit  sold •  •  •  • 

t:  For  interest,  investment  in  plant,  or  payment  to  the  city  by  public  plants; 

«•  interest  and  dividends  by  private  plants 

p  unit  sold 


Public 

Private 

i8a 

71 

356,759.088 

166,101,141 

1,960,2 1< 
3.44a. 

a.37a.873 
3.  laa. 

a.57d. 

3.39<'- 

1.7  id. 

I.59*'. 

j.36d. 

i.jgd. 

o.o6d. 

0.03d. 

0.64^. 

0.3d. 

£998.620 
o.66d. 

;£l,009,030 
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ing   eit&blUhments  to  manufacture  the  'uniforms  of  town 
employees. 

In  tome  of  the  northern  districts  of  Great  Britain  Dropoisals 
have  been  advanced  that  the  municipalities  should  buy  up 
coal-mines  for  the  supply  of  their  industries  and  the  relief  of 
consumers.  Municipal  insurance  schemes  are  finding  favor, 
and  there  is  considerable  agitation  in  behalf  of  municif.>a] 
savings-banks  and  brokerase  establishments  for  the  disposal 
of  local  securities,  A  number  of  cities*  supijly  sterilized  milk 
for  children,  and  the  ulrimatc  niunicifialiration  of  the  entire 
milk-supply  is  being  urged.  GlasKow  maintains  an  institution 
for  the  cure  of  inebriates.  Wolverhampton  sells  ice  to  the 
traders  of  the  to^Tj.  Most  of  the  cities  ovm  markets  which 
yield  a  la  rue  revenue.  Torquay  breeds  rabbits  on  a  water 
preserve  and  eoioys  therefrom  a  revenue  in  reduction  of  the 
fates,  the  city  has  also  undertaken  sheepfarroing.  Tun- 
bridge  Wells  grows  hops  for  sale.  Liverpool  cultivates  beets. 
Many  cities  operate  large  sewage  farms  on  which  are  grown 
supplies  for  the  fire,  police,  and  other  dcLjartmcnts.  The 
town  council  of  Glasgow  has  acquired  a  number  of  large  halls 
where  concerts  and  entertainments  arc  given.     Music  in  the 

Krks  is  ver>'  generally  provided  in  a  number  of  cities.     Baths 
ve  been  established  in  many  towns, 

In  Great  Britain,  as  in  America,  free  Ubraries,  schools  of 
a^t^  museums,  and  technical  school*  are  widely  promoted. 

Conccntmg  the  important  matter  of  adminis- 
tration, it  must  be  remembered  that  for  all  munic- 
ipal activities  in  Great  Britain  the  town  council 
is  the  sur>reme  legi.slative  and  execti- 
Adminiitra- *^^^  authority.  It  is  a  large  body, 
tioiL  '  ^*^  members  elected  for  three  years, 
who  in  turn  elect  a  limited  number  of 
aldermen  for  a  longer  period.  The 
mayor  is  also  chosen  by  the  council  froni  its  mem- 
bership  with  the  town  clerk,  who  enjoys  large 
powers.  He  is  the  city  solicitor,  is  highly  paid, 
and  is  an  expert  official.  The  members  of  the 
council  serve  without  compensation. 

The  council  is  divided  into  large  committees, 
which  exercise  all  of  the  executive  powers  re- 
posed in  the  American  01  ay  or  and  heads  of  the 
departments.  Through  the  committees,  subject 
to  confinnation  by  the  council,  the  managers, 
engineer,  and  higher  administrative  officials  are 
chosen.  Subordmate  employees  are  appointed 
by  the  manager,  who  is  held  responsible  for  the 
administration  of  the  undertaking. 

The  merit  system  pre%'ails  in  all  city  employ- 
ment. It  is  not  enforced  by  law,  but  by  custom 
and  public  opinion.  Tenure  of  oflice  is  for  good 
behavior  and  efticicnt  service.  Neither  is  there  a 
spoils  system. 

To  a  considerable  extent  managers  are  chosen 
because  of  their  administrative  rather  than  their 
engineering  skilL  Competent  engineers  are  em- 
ployed hy  the  managers. 

The  annual  re|K)rts  of  the  entei^jrises  are  very 
elaborate.  They  give  the  administration  of  the 
undertakings  in  detail  and  are  annually  presented 
to  the  council  in  printed  form.  They  are  widely 
quoted  by  the  press  and  carefully  studied  by  the 
public,  who  show  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  transactions  of  the  council.  In  many  cities, 
possibly  in  most  of  them,  membership  in  the  coun- 
cil is  highly  prized  and  eagerly  sought  after.  It 
involves  an  immense  amount  of  labor,  btit  a  cor- 
responding appreciation  from  the  community. 

The  U.  S.  Bulletin  gives  the  following  reasons 
for  the  success  of  municipal  ownership  in  Great 
Britain: 

t.  The  traditional  distinction  that  attaches  to  the  public 
service  in  Great  Britain. 

7.  _Tbo  magnitude  of  public  work  and  the  imr>OTtancc  of 
munici^ia!  cntcrijrise.  This  makes  the  town  council  an  at- 
tractive held  for  the  business  or  professional  rnan  of  ability 
and  the  character  of  the  council  a  matter  of  interest  to  all 
ela&ses,  Tltc  taxpayer  and  the  voter  feel  that  their  interests 
must  be  properly  cared  for. 

y  The  al»sencc,  or  at  least  the  aubordination,  of  partisan 
spirit  in  local  matters  anrl  the  elevation  of  the  city's  welfare 
over  all  other  i&siies. 
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4.  The  method  of  nominating  candidates  by  petition  niber 
than  by  (larty  machinery,  the  election  of  councilmen  at  1 
separate  election  when  no  other  issues  are  before  the  peopk 
and  the  limitation  of  the  candidates  befot^e  the  people  lo  the 
two  or  more  nominees  from  the  ward;  for  tbe  British  ekctor 
(aside  from  the  poor  board)  has  but  two  oflPiciaia  to  vote  for— 
a  candidate  for  Parliament  and  a  candidate  for  the  tonm 
council.  The  issue  before  him  is  aJwa>'Y  clear  and  distinct. 
To  this  should  be  added  the  fact  that  thene  is  nooriEaciaKl 
class  that  wants  anything  from  the  city  but  good  govemiaat. 
There  are  no  franchises  to  grant,  no  privileges  to  give  awiy. 
In  addition,  many  cities  do  most  of  their  work  by  direct  labor 
rather  than  by  contract.  They  pave  the  streets,  build 
sewers,  construct  tram-cars,  even  build  etiKinc-houses  t&A 
model  dwellings  by  direct  employment  under  the  dty  « 
gineer.  There  is  thus  no  class  whose  interest  desiro  \ht 
election  of  cither  partisan  or  venal  officials.  There  is  00 
interest  that  can  be  organized  and  no  class  wfao^  pocket 
is  at  war  with  its  civic  obligations. 

Tliis  interest  is  still  further  promoted  by  the  fact  that  every 
voter  is  a  taxpayer.  This,  or  the  possession  of  real  property, 
is  the  qualification  of  the  su^rage.  Bven  a  lodjger  can  vete. 
if  he  pays  a  certain  sum  each  week,  but  the  predominaa: 
element  in  the  English  electorate  is  the  tax  paying  cks. 
This  is  almost  equivalent  to  uni^^rsal  sufTrage.  But  tie 
rates  or  taxes,  instead  of  being  imposed  on  property  as  sod^ 
are  imposed  on  the  rental  paid,  it  is  a  sort  of  local  income 
tax.  The  tax  is  paid  largely  by  the  tenant.  As  a  mc»TT*  -^ 
stimulating  interest  in  local  matters,  it  is  eminently  stjcct: 
It  is  this  pecuniary  interest  in  every  act  of  the  council,  ' 
the  hope  of  gain  or  the  fear  of  loss,  as  much  as  anything  eiit 
that  explains  the  jealous  watchiulnras  of  local  atfaifs  by  tht 
public. 

The  results  of  the  investigation  carried  on  by 
the  National  Civic  Federation  on  public  ownership 
during  the  last  two  years  fully  confirm  the  con- 
clusioiis  exprest  by  Dr.  Howe  in  the  U.  S,  Labor 
Bulletin  quoted  above. 

While  the  Commission  was  in  London  the  Right 
Hon.  John  Bums,  President  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  which  has  general  supervision  of 
iTiunicipal  affairs,  granted  us  an  audience,  and  one 
of  the  most  striking  parts  of  the  interview*  was 
when  he  read  the  following  passages  from  the 
Labor  BuUetin  and  said,  *  'That  is  a  true  statement 
of  the  results  of  municipal  ownership  in  this 
country."     Here  are  the  paragraphs  he  read : 

The  municipalization  of  the  street-railways  was  rendered 
the  more  natural  by  virtue  of  an  act  of  Parliament,  passed  ia 
1 8 70,   known  as  the  Tramways  Act,   which   authorized  the 
local  authorities  to  lay  tracks  and  then  lease  t  hem  to  a  pri%'at« 
comf-iftny  for  operation.     At  the  end  of  twenty-one  yeanth  " 
cities  had  power  to  operate  the  enterprise  themselves.     Sud 
leases  were  very  generally  made  in  the  "  seven 
ties**  and  "eighties."  and  the  systems  wen 
Eiae  of  the    worked  a»  horse- car  lines.     The  private  cora 
If  nv*Tn Ain  t    paiiies  rarcly»  if  cver^  equipped  them  with  el« 
a^ovemeni:    tncitv.     During  the  last  ten  years  these  Iea« 
have  been  terminating.    Coincident  with  the 
termination    electricity   began    to    be 
ally  recognized  as  the  proi>er  method  of  propulsion, 
two    facts — the    short-term    franchises,    toRether    with 
application  of  electricity  to  street-railway  operation — fnadf 
it  an  easy  as  well  as  a  natural  matter  for  the  cities  to  enter 
the  field. 

The  act  of  Parliament  authorizing  electric  light  and 
enterprises  unexpectedly  operated  in  the  same  wa|lj 
franchises  or  working  powers  for  private  cori>oratioii|^ 
be  obtained  from  Parliament;  they  cannot  be  granii_ 
the  town  council.  The  cities  have  no  legal  contrcM  over  I 
chises.  except  in  the  case  of  street'railwa\*s.  and  even  i 
case  it  is  of  a  negative  sort.  The  Electric  Lighting  and  1  _ 
Act  gives  the  private  companies  franchises  which  are  virtualljr 
exclusive  for  forty-two  years.  When  private  coTporationi 
sought  powers  to  or>erate,  tbe  cities  rushed  to  Parliament  to 
prrvcnt  them.  In  order  to  do  this  they  had  lo  get  the  powefl 
themselves,  but  to  hold  the  powers  they  had  to  act,  Hencl 
some  towns  erected  liRhting-plants  in  order  to  escape  I 
turned  over  to  a  private  company.  Other  cities,  bke  f 
pool,  Sheffield,  and  Birmingham.  r»crmittcd  private  cod 
to  enter  unopposed.  They  soon  saw  the  business  g_. 
TaT>idly«  As  the  enterprise  became  established  the  fran 
increased  in  value.  Many  towns,  feeling  that  the  bu 
must  be  eventually  taken  over,  and  seeing  that  the  fran 
were  increasing  in  value  from  year  to  year,  enten  ' 
negotiations  with  the  companies,  and  paid  immense  s 
the  franchises  in  order  to  anticipate  their  further  inc 
value. 

For  a  fuller  statement  of  the  facts  relating 
mtinicipal  ownership  in  Great  Britain  the  read 
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is  referred  to  the  papers  by  Prof.  J.  R.  Commons, 
Prof.  E.  W.  Bemis,  Dr.  M.  R.  Maltbie,  and  the 
prresent  writer  in  the  report  of  the  Civic  Federa- 
tion Commission,  dated  1907. 

On  the  subject  of  mtmicipal  ownership  in  gen- 
eral and  the  leading  divisions  of  the  topic,  the 
reader  will  find  full  information  in  the  books  re- 
ferred to  under  .the  headin^^  of  "Public  Owner- 
ship," especially  the  Mtmicipal  Monopolies,  The 
City  for  the  People,  the  Municipal  Ownership, 
number  of  Mtmicipal  Affairs,  the  Annals  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science, 
and  the  discussion  of  Public  Ownership  of  Trans- 
portation in  vol.  ix.  of  the  Report  01  the  U.  S. 
industrial  Commission.  Frank  Parsons. 

MUmCIPAL  PROGRESS  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES,  RECENT:  Americans  can  no  longer,  in 
the  light  of  the  events  of  the  past  few  years,  be 
justly  charged  with  indifference  to  municipal 
problems  and  their  solution.  The  two  years 
just  passed  (1905-7)  have  outstript  all  others  in 
practical  municipal  progress.  Heroism,  hereto- 
fore largely  an  incident  of  military  activity,  is 
now  in  large  degree  manifested  in  civic  endeavor. 
Secretary  Root's  letter  to  Mayor  Weaver  of 
Philadelphia,  written  after  the  former  had  ac- 
cepted the  State  portfolio,  in  which  he  denounced 
**the  criminal  combination  masquer- 
Dlf-  ading  under  the  Republican  name" 
tinffniihed  *^  constituted  of  traitors  alike  to  the 
Bimplet  g^^^^Pa^J  ^^^se  name  they  had 
'  niched  and  to  the  interests  of  the 
community;  the  address  of  Secretary 
Taft  in  the  Ohio  campaign  in  which  he  declared 
that  were  he  to  vote  in  Cincinnati  he  would  vote 
against  the  ticket  nominated  by  the  Republican 
boss  there;  the  independent  attitude  of  Secretary 
Bonaparte  in  the  Maryland  campaign;  the  con- 
spicuous position  taken  by  former  Postmaster- 
General  Smith  in  the  Philadelphia  revolution; 
the  eminent  public  services  of  former  foreign 
ministers  Wayne  MacVeagh  and  William  Potter 
(the  latter  nmning  as  mayoralty  candidate  on  an 
independent  ticket)  in  the  same  connection — all 
have  tended  to  reenforce  the  contention  so  long 
maintained  and  insisted  upon  by  the  National 
Municipal  League  that  national  parties  and  na- 
tional questions  have  no  proper  connection  with 
the  determination  of  local  issues.  This  disregard 
of  party  lines  in  local  elections  and  the  independ- 
ent spirit  manifested  by  the  electors  constitute 
the  most  si^ificant  developments  of  the  year 
1905-6  and  indicate  clearly  the  growth  of  public 
sentiment  along  these  lines. 

The  New  York  and  Philadelphia  campaigns  in 
Nov.,  1905,  have  occupied  a  large  degree  of  pub- 
lic attention  throughout  the  country,  not  only  be- 
cause of  the  issues  involved,  but  be- 
Sleetioiif    ^^*^*^®  ®^  their  picturesque  elements. 
of  lOOff      J^®*  when  the  election  seemed  to  be  a 
foregone  conclusion  and  opposition 
to  the  will  of  the  bosses  of  the  Demo- 
cratic and  Republican  machines  seemed  hope- 
less.  District- Attorney  Jerome,   who   had  been 
denied  a  nomination  alike  by  the  Democrats, 
the  Republicans,  and  the  Municipal  Ownership 
parties,  determined  to  give  to  the  voters  of  New 
York  County  an  opportunity  to  express  their 
wishes  as  to  whether  or  not  he  should  be  accorded 
another  term,  running  upon  his  record  only. 

His  reelection  without  any  formal  party  in- 
dorsement, tho  he  did  have  the  Citizens*  Union 
back  of  him,  was  a  significant  success.   Mr.  Hearst 
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on  the  Municipal  Ownership  ticket  was  equally 
spectacular,  and  in  spite  of  unpleasant  stories 
widely  circulated  and  believed,  the  enthusiasm 
for  him  was  evidently  due  to  the  sincere  and 
earnest  belief  on  the  part  of  many  thousands  of 
voters  that  neither  of  the  old  national  parties 
could  be  trusted  to  protect  the  city's  interest  in 
the  face  of  the  inducements  offered  to  the  leaders 
of  those  parties  by  large  public  corporations. 

The  election-day  proceedings  were  most  dis- 
creditable, according  to  the  testimony  of  com- 
petent observers,  and  the  arrests  and  convictions 
secured  are  said  to  give  an  inadequate  idea  of  the 
amount  of  fraud  at  the  polls.  There  has  been  a 
dispute  ever  since  the  close  of  the  election  as  to 
the  honesty  and  regularity  of  Mr.  McClellan's 
election.  We  have,  therefore,  the  remarkable 
situation  of  having  in  the  mayor's  chair  for  four 
years  a  man  who  was  very  far  from  receiving  a 
majority  of  the  votes  cast  and  whose  plurality  it 
was  declared  would  not  stand  the  verification  of  a 
recount.  The  fact  that  the  people  of  Greater 
New  York  have  quietly  acquiesced  in  this  para- 
doxical result  speaks  volumes  for  their  spirit  of 
obedience  to  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  the  law. 

The  1907  session  of  the  New  York  Legislature 
has  passed  two  recount  bills,  at  the  instance  of 
C^vemor  Hughes. 

For  eighteen  months  (May,  i9oj~Nov.,  1906) 
Philadelphia  was  the  scene  of  one  of  the  most  far- 
reaching  municipal  revolutions  witnessed  in  any 
American  city.  After  years  of  misgovemment 
and  mismanagement  and  a  degree  of  corruption 
which  astounded  even  those  fairly  familiar  with 
the  situation.  Mayor  Weaver,  with  an  independ- 
ent indorsement,  not  only  broke  the  shackles 
which  had  held  him  to  the  Republican  organiza- 
tion, but  inaugurated  a  campaign  which,  for  the 
time  being,  broke  up  the  organization.  The  im- 
mediate cause  of  his  break  was  the  introduction 
of  an  ordinance  providing  for  the  extension  of 
the  existing  lease  of  the  gas-works  for  seventy- 
five  years  in  consideration  of  a  lump  pa3rment  of 
$25,000,000,  notwithstanding  the  tact  that  the 
present  lease  (which  had  about  twenty-two  years 
to  run)  would  yield  the  city  something  over 
$37,000,000  before  its  expiration.  The  result 
was  that  the  elections  of  Nov.,  1905,  and  Feb., 
1906.  were  carried  by  the  Independents  (the  City 
Party) ;  there  was  called  an  extraordinary  session 
of  the  legislature,  which  passed  a  remarkable 
series  of  reform  acts,  and  the  Republicans  were 
forced  to  place  in  nomination  for  governor  a  man 
who  was  pledged  to  investigate  the  capital  scan- 
dal, and  who  is  doing  it,  and  in  other  ways 
repair  their  previous  delinquencies.  (See  Phila- 
delphia.) 

The  influence  of  the  Nov.,  1905,  election  in 
Philadelphia  was  largely  felt  in  the  February 
elections  in  other  parts  of  Pennsylvania.  George 
W.  Guthrie,  for  many  years  a  stalwart  worker  in 
the  ranks  of  municipal  reform,  was  elected  by  a 
substantial  majority  as  the  representative  of  the 
independent  forces  to  be  Mayor  of  Pittsburg. 

The  political  situation  in  Scranton,  Pa.,  has 

been  somewhat  different  from  that  of  many  other 

places.     The  efforts  of  the  Municipal  League  have 

so  greatlv  changed  conditions  that 

- ^.^^  p.  the  city  has  been  singularly  free  from 

Boranton,Pa.^j^g  various  *' fashionable'^'  forms  of 
municipal  corruption.  Since  eight- 
een councilmen  were  prosecuted  by  the  league  a 
few  years  ago,  boodling  in  the  councils  and  other 
public  bodies,  if  practised  at  all,  has  been  ex- 
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ceedingly  rare,  and  limited  in  scope  and  most 
carefully  concealed. 

The  reelection  of  Mayor  Cutler  in  Rochester 
was  a  well-deserv'ed  tribute  to  a  faithful  official 
who  had  administered  his  office  with  an  eye  single 
to  the  best  interests  of  the  community  and  with- 
out reference  to  political  considerations, 

Buffalo,  in  national  politics  Republican,  elected 
a  Democrat  to  the  mayoralty  chair  because  of  his 
known  fitness  for  the  office.  The  majority  for 
Mayor  Adam,  who  had  served  efficiently  in  the 
board  of  aldermen,  was  so  large  that  it  carried  his 
w^hole  party  ticket,  and  so  displaced  the  existing 
Republican  r(?g!me.  At  tlie  same  election  the 
city  voted  in  favor  of  owniTi^  and  oj>eratino:  an 
electrical igh ting  and  power  plant.  An  interesting 
feature  of  the  election  was,  that  out  of  a  total  vote 
of  65,000  for  the  mayoralty  candidates,  only 
9,641  votes  were  cast  on  the  last-mentioned  prop- 
osition* 7,691  being  in  the  affirmative^  1,950  m 
the  negative. 

In  New  Jersey  the  recent  significant  events 
have  been  the  campaign  of  Senator  Everett  Colby 
and  the  reelection  of  Mayor  Pagan  of  Jerse  v  City. 
Senator  Colby  has  made  his  fight  within  the  Re- 
publican Partv,  and  at  a  direct  primary  over- 
whelmed the  forces  of  the  boss.  While  he  has 
not  thus  far  accomplished  all  he  has  aimed  for.  he 
is  forcing  the  issues  all  along  the  line  and  has 
introduced  new  standards  of  public  action  and 
political  activity. 

For  years  f  ersey  City  has  been  normally  Demo- 
cratic; but  Mayor  Fagan,  a  Republican,  has  been 
three  times  chosen  to  the  niayoraltv :  and  he  owed 
his  last  reelection  to  his  indiepencfent  action,  he 
having  openly  defied  the  party  bosses  upon  both 
sides,  altlio  he  received  the  formal  nomination  of 
the  Republican  con%^ention. 

While  Cleveland,  Ohio,  still  retains  its  character 
as  a  Republican  city,  Tom  L.  Johnson  has  been 
thrice  elected  mayor,  his  last  majority  (12,000) 
being  the  largest  ever  given  in  the  city  for  mayor, 
and  about  twice  the  majority  secured  by  him  in 
his  previous  campaigns.  The  Municipal  Associa- 
tion of  Cleveland  indorsed  Mayor  Johnson  for  the 
first  time.  Lincoln  StefTens  had  described  him 
as  the  best  mayor  in  the  U.  S. 

Toledo  elected  another  non-partizan  mayor  in 
the  person  of  Brand  Whitlock,  and  gave  hini  what 
it  failed  to  give  the  late  Mayor  Samuel  M.  Jones 
— substantial  support  through  the  election  of 
sympathetic  candidates  to  the  local  council 

Indiana  cities  (outside  of  Indianapolis)  have 
been  having  their  first  experience  ^vith  a  new 
municipal  code,  introducing  the  federal  plan. 
This  change  has  been  marked  by  a  great  awaken- 
ing  of  interest  in  municipal  affairs  and  reform 
throughout  the  state.  Communities  wholl v  given 
over  to  the  lowest  forms  of  machine  politics  and 
corrupt  government  hav'e  develofjcd  a  new  form  of 
public  opinion  in  the  belief  that  it  would  find  an 
effective  instrument  in  the  new  kind  of  govern- 
ment. Reform  clubs  have  been  organized  in 
many  of  these  cities.  The  misuse  of  public  funds 
by  officers  charged  with  their  collection  or  custody 
has  also  aroused  public  interest.  Governor  Hanly 
has  astonished  his  partisan  friends  by  showing  the 
spirit  of  a  reformer.  He  has  appealed  to  public 
opinion  throughout  the  state  to  abolish  these 
atuses,  and  has  set  the  pace  by  investigating  the 
accounts  of  state  officers.  In  a  short  time  he 
forced  the  auditor  of  state  and  the  secretary  of 
state  to  resign  their  oflices;  the  former,  an  in- 
fluential  politician,  was  indicted  for  etnlxv./Jc- 
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ment  and  found  guilty.  In  Indianapolis  iht 
reformers  were  defeated  at  the  polls  in  the  elec- 
tion  of  mayor,  but  their  defeat  was  not  dis- 
heartening, as  the  normal  Republican  majoritr 
of  12,000  was  cut  down  to  1,500. 

Chicago  continues  to  attract  a  large  sha:^  of 
public  attention.  Its  municipal  experiences  are 
varied  and  illuminating.  It  is  often  difficult  ta 
form  a  positive  conclusion  as  to  the 
meaning  of  many  of  the  things  that 
have  been  done  there.  The  street- 
railway  question,  w^hich  for  a  d-  ^- 
has  been  a  burning  issue,  has  been  settled  '• 
passage  of  an  ordinance  which  received  a  ii.  ,. 
ity  of  upward  of  40,000  when  submitted  to  tbe 
elector  as  a  referendum.  Comf>etent  observere 
and  critics  like  Walter  L.  Fisher,  who  for  yean 
was  secretary  of  the  Municipal  Voters*  League, 
and  who  was  traction  adviser  to  Mayor  Dunne, 
promoted  and  supix>rted  the  ordinance  as  a 
satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem. 

The  city  after  many  years  of  agitation  has  at 
last  got  some  reduction  in  the  price  of  gas.  The 
legislature  at  its  1905  session  authorized  the  city 
council  to  regulate  the  price,  and  this  body  ne- 
duced  the  charges  from  $1  to  eighty-five  cents 
per  thousand  feet.  While  the  reduction  was  not 
sufficiently  large  to  satisfy  many  elements  in  the 
community,  it  is  generally  considered  as  estab- 
lishing a  useful  precedent. 

The  Municipal  Voters'  League  continues  a  potent 
factor  in  the  selecting  and  election  of  honest  coun- 
cilmen  and  this  past  year  it  has  added  efficiency 
to  its  standards.  The  success  of  the  Mimicipal 
Voters*  League  has  had  a  far-reaching  effect ;  its 
contest  with  the  street-railway  corporations  and 
its  effort  to  settle  that  problem  were  followed  with 
extreme  care  and  breathless  interest  by  municipal 
observers  everywhere.  Its  fight  for  a'high  license 
and  its  gas  contest  are  likewise  the  subject  of 
thoughtful  consideration.  At  the  present  time  it 
is  giving  careful  attention  to  another  important 
problem.  A  charter  has  been  prepared  and  was 
submitted  to  the  voters  in  Sept.,  1907,  to  bring 
the  city  in  harmony  with  modem  needs. 

The  most  important  recent  ev^ent  in  Michigan 
has  been  the  vote  on  the  proposition  to  hold  a  con- 
stitutiona!  convention.  The  proposition  was  car- 
ried by  a  large  majority  on  a  rather  light  vote. 
The  Detroit  Municipal  League  will  make  an  active 
campaign  in  favor  of  a  non-partizan  convention, 
insi.sting  that  candidates  in  each  district  be  nomi- 
nated by  petition  and  their  names  placed  on  the 
ballot  without  any  official  party  designations. 

The  progressive  elements  are  mainly  bent  ujxrti 
securing  municipal  home  rule  and  the  initiative 
and  referendum.  There  is  also  a  great  deal  dl[ 
discontent  with  the  present  system  of  taxatioiii 
and  the  proposed  constitutional  reforms  fall  into 
two  classes :  first,  local  option  in  taxation ;  second 
the  elimination  of  the  uniformity  clause  and  other 
provisions  which  prevent  the  separation  of  state^ 
and  local  revenues.  The  railroads  are  likely 
try  to  overthrow  the  constitutional  amendment^! 
secured  Fcveral  years  ago  by  the  late  Governor' 
Pingree,  providing  for  the  assessment  of  railn[>a(f| 
property  by  a  state  board  and  its  taxation  at  tl 
same  average  rate  as  is  applied  to  other  property 
in  the  state  as  assessed  by  local  assessors. 

Mayor  Rose  of  Milwaukee  has  gone  down 
defeat  after  four  successive  elections.     His 
peated  successes  tended  to  create  a  feeling  thai 
ne  was  impregnable ;  but  Milwaukee  felt  the  effect 
of  the  reform  movement,  and  in  April,   1906, 
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chose  Alderman  Becker,  a  young  man  of  vigor- 
ous personality.  An  interesting  feature  of  the 
campaign  was  the  praise  which  Mayor  Rose,  a 
Democrat,  bestowed  upon  the  Republican  boss. 
Alderman  Becker,  altho  the  Republican  candi- 
date, had  won  his  nomination  without  the  sup- 
port and  cooperation  of  the  Republican  managers, 
who  were  generally  believed  to  be  interested  in 
Mayor  Rose.  This  tendency  to  split  the  ticket 
appeared  on  all  sides.  The  recommendations  of 
tne  Municipal  Voters'  League  of  Milwaukee  were 
very  generally  regarded. 

Minneapolis  has  been  a  center  of  interest.  In 
the  autumn  of  1905  Mayor  Jones  decided  to  close 
the  saloons  in  Minneapolis  on  Simday.  The  order 
"was  issued  on  Oct.  3  ist,  and  went  into  effect  on  the 
following  Sunday.  It  was  strictly  enforced  and 
obeyed  by  the  saloon-keepers  without  much  show 
of  resistance. 

As  president  of  the  council  it  was  also  his  duty 
some  years  ago  to  assume  the  office  of  mayor  and 
fill  the  unexpired  term  of  the  notorious  Ames 
when  he  was  driven  from  power  by  the  police 
investigation  which  made  Minneapolis  famous, 
and  for  a  time  infamous.  During  the  first  year  of 
his  administration  he  reorganized  the  police  de- 
partment on  a  non-partizan,  voluntary  civil-ser- 
vice basis,  and  vastly  improved  both  its  person- 
nel and  its  discipline.  Grafting  in  any  degree 
meant  dismissal.  At  the  urgent  insistence  of  his 
friends  he  became  a  candidate  to  succeed  himself, 
as  there  was  no  one  else  who  represented  the 
issues  that  he  had  raised,  and  the  fight  was  on 
these  issues.  He  won  out  at  the  primaries,  where 
the  corporation  and  saloon  forces  united  against 
him.  This  fight  was  carried  to  the  polls,  the  ele- 
ments who  had  opposed  him  at  the  primaries  sup- 
porting his  Democratic  opponent,  and  he  went 
down  to  defeat  by  a  veiy  narrow  margin,  but 
with  the  respect  ot  every  one  as  an  honest  and 
efficient  official. 

The  situation  in  St.  Louis  continues  to  be  on 
the  whole  encouraging.  While  there  has  been  no 
decided  progress  in  mimicipal  affairs,  the  city 
continues  to  enjoy  the  services  of  an  honest  mayor 
and  an  honest  council.  The  revenues  of  the  city 
have  been  greatly  increased,  the  streets  are  kept 
clean,  and  intelligent  efforts  are  being  made  to 
solve  in  the  interests  of  the  people  the  many  and 
perplexing  problems  which  confront  the  officials 
of  every  citv.  Governor  Folk  has  given  better 
boards  for  tfie  local  control  of  the  police,  excise, 
and  election ;  and  excellent  work  is  being  done  by 
them,  but  there  is  still  considerable  feeling  on  the 
part  of  a  large  portion  of  the  community  that 
these  boards  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  local 
authorities  and  not  subject  to  the  dictation  of 
some  future  governor  who  may  or  may  not  be 
interested  in  securing  good  government.' 

The  1906  election  in  Kansas  City  resulted  in  a 
great  victory  for  the  good  government  forces,  the 
choice  of  Henry  M.  Beardsley  to  the  mayoralty 
being  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  events  of  the 
year.  He  has  had  long  experience  in  dealing 
with  municipal  Questions,  and  as  president  of  the 
Bo£ud  of  Public  Works  had  charge  of  the  rehabil- 
itation of  the  water-plant,  as  well  as  other  public 
improvements,  involving  the  expenditure  of 
many  millions  of  dollars.  The  results  in  other 
directions  were  equally  satisfactory,  the  voters 
exercising  a  large  degree  of  independence  and 
very  generally  abiding  by  the  indorsements  of  the 
CivicXeague. 
.  Louisvule  has  furnished   "a    horrible    exam- 


ple," altho  its  public-spirited  citizens  who  are 
actively  engaged  in  devising  ways  and  means  for 
the  relief  of  the  city  deny  that '  *  Louisville  is  hope- 
lessly and  helplessly  corrupt."  For  years  the 
city  has  not  had  an  honest  election,  and  that 
held  on  Nov.  7,  1005,  was  as  bad  as  any  election 
held  anywhere  where  there  has  been  great  cor- 
ruption. It  was  confidently  asserted  that  the 
records  would  show  that  every  crime  against  the 
ballot  that  could  be  committed  was  committed 
during  the  two  days  of  registration  and  on  the  day 
of  election,  an  opinion  which  has  received  official 
sanction  at  the  hands  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
state.  Immediately  after  the  election  in  ques- 
tion a  contest  was  instituted  to  determine  whether 
the  mayor  and  those  who  were  chosen  at  the  time 
had  been  honestly  elected.  The  lower  court  de- 
termined that  they  had,  but  the  Supreme  Court 
overruled  it  and  ousted  the  mayor  and  sixty-two 
other  officers  and  in  a  scathing  opinion  denounced 
the  fraud  which  had  been  practised  and  sustaining 
the  reformers  in  their  every  claim. 

In  Iowa  and  Colorado  the  municipal  elections 
are  coming  to  be  determined  in  most  instances  on 
local  issues.  Seattle  has  also  joined  the  ranks  of 
cities  settling  local  issues  on  a  local  basis.  Its 
present  mayor  was  elected  by  a  small  majority  as 
an  independent,  over  the  candidate  of  the  dom- 
inant party's  organization.  The  particular  issue 
involved  in  the  fight  was  municipal  ownership, 
altho  general  dissatisfaction  with  the  existing 
condition  of  affairs  was  an  important  factor. 

Mayor  Ballenger,  the  predecessor,  gave  to 
Seattle  a  conspicuously  good  administration. 
Under  his  guidance  the  city  made  a  material  de- 
velopment in  conditions  relating  to  better  govern- 
ment from  the  standpoint  of  morals  as  well  as 
from  that  of  public  efficiency.  Not  only  was  the 
question  of  tne  introduction  of  transcontinental 
railroads  settled,  and  the  construction  of  a  gar- 
bage-destruction plant  authorized,  but  the  com- 
pletion of  a  municipal  electric-lighting  plant  was 
undertaken,  and  the  public  service  greatly  ex- 
tended throughout  the  city.  Public  improve- 
ments representing  a  very  large  expenditure  of 
money  were  inaugurated.  But  he  declined  re- 
nomination. 

In  Portland,  Ore.,  the  reform  forces  have  made 
substantial  advances  in  every  direction.  The 
most  marked  improvement  noticeable  has  been 
in  the  granting  of  franchises  for  public  utilities. 
This  is  now  being  done  very  cautiously  and  pru- 
dently, and  the  city  is  getting  substantial  value 
for  all  of  its  franchises,  with  rights  of  inspection, 
publicity,  and  reversion  to  the  city  that  are  de- 
cidedly a  marked  improvement  upon  the  loose 
methods  of  old  times. 

The  operation  of  the  new  direct  primary  law  is 

being  watched  with  care.     Those  who  are  most 

competent  to  express  an  opinion  are 

Primary     ^^^^^^   ^^^^   ^^^   "^^   ^^^   ^^^   ^®' 
-       ^     stroyed  the  old  rings  and  cliques.    Its 
most    serious    defect,    according    to 
some    observers,    is    that    it    makes 
office   almost  entirely  a  self-seeking  operation; 
that  is,  under  no  ordinary  circumstances  can  the 
office  seek  the  man,  but  the  man  has  from  the  be- 
ginning to  work  for  the  office.     This  is  regarded 
as  an  encouragement  to  people  who  desire  no- 
toriety and  who  are  willing  to  pay  for  it,  and  a 
discouragement  to  the  self-respecting,  dignified, 
and  oft  times  shrinking  citizens.    The  Democratic 
Party,  which  by  reason  of  its  situation  has  been 
a  beneficiary  of' the  reform  movement,  held  what 
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was  practically  a  convention  and  discust  wuvk 
and  means  for'  presenting  the  names  uf  responsi- 
ble citizens  for  selection  at  the  primaries.  In 
this  wav  it  is  expected  that  the  benehts  of  the 
old  and' new  systems  will  be  secured, 

San  Francisco  is  another  ''horrible  example,*' 
the  candidates  of  the  independent  citizens  having 
been  to  a  man  defeated.  This  city 
presents  a  situation  unique  in  the  an- 
_  -  nals  of  American  municipal  history, 
rranoiioo  ^^  ^j^^^  ^  short  time  ago  one  boss, 
the  so-called  labor  boss,  controlled 
the  three  leading  parties— the  Republican,  the 
Democratic,  and  the  Laljor.  Vis^orous  efforts 
were  made  at  the  Republican  and  Democratic 
primaries  to  throw  off  the  yoke,  with  little  avail. 
Finally,  the  leaders  of  the  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic forces  determined  to  disregard  parti/an 
jjolitics  and  to  unite  u^>on  a  single  ticket  to  repre- 
sent the  best  interests  of  the  city-  The  boss  re- 
tained his  hold  uix>n  the  Labor  Party,  however, 
and  by  a  shrewd,  altho  unscrupulous  appeal  to 
class  preniilice,  was  able  to  elect  his  entire  Labor 
ticket.  The  victory  did  not  represent  a  triumph 
of  those  principles  wherein  the  best  elements  of 
organizecl  labor  are  most  profoundly  interested, 
but  simfily  the  capture  of  the  title  by  designing 
men  for  their  own  ends.  The  result  of  the  election 
is  now  generally  conceded,  however,  to  have  been 
caused  in  fact  by  the  voting-machines.  These 
worked  successfully  so  far  as  the  mechanical  part 
was  concerned,  but  as  it  was  the  first  time  many 
of  the  voters  harl  ever  used  the  machine  and  did 
not  understand  it  very  well,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  many  thousands  voted  straight  tickets,  as 
that  was  the  easiest  course  to  pursue,  who  other- 
wise would  have  split  their  tickets. 

The  recent  developments  by  which  the  mayor 
thus  elected  has  been  convicted  of  extortion  and 
sentenced  to  five  years  in  the  penitentiary  and  the 
aforetime  all-powerful  boss  has  pleaded  guilty  to 
similar  charges,  in  fact  redeemed  the  city.  Los 
Angeles  has  a  new  administration  which  is  giving 
satisfaction  in  nearly  every  department,  and  it 
has  a  municipal  league,  whichv  like  the  Chicago 
league,  has  become  a  great  factor  in  the  city's 
growth  in  decent  and  administrative  efiiciency. 

The  war  on  graft  throughout  the  U.  S.  is  being 
prest  with  great  vigor  and  with   greater  rapid- 
ity.    There  is  practically  no  community  in  the 
country  where  the  municii.ial  prob- 
Ike  War  on  ^^^  '^  ^^  ^^^  serious  but  has  had  its 
Graft        investigations  or  inquiry,  and  con- 
set]  uent  exposures  and  prosecutions. 
In     Pennsylvania     the     n^alodorous 
state  capitol  scandal  is  being  prolied  to  the  bot- 
tom, and  its  long  list  of  frauds,  deceptions,  and 
malversations  are  being  brought  to  light  and  it  is 
confidently  expected  that  those  responsible  for 
them  will  be  brought  to  h>ook. 

In  New  York  the  insurance  disclosures  occu- 
pied the  center  of  observ^ation  for  a  long  time  and 
affected  the  political  situation  there  to  the  extent 
of  electing  Governor  Hughes  and  defeating  the 
rest  of  the  Republican  ticket. 

The  Ohio  State  Senate  sent  a  committee  to 
Cincinnati,  which  joined  in  '*the  revolt  against 
venal  bossism  and  municipal  corruption,"  to  in- 
vestigate and  expose  the  methods  by  which  the 
machine  secured  and  retained  its  power.  It  only 
took  the  committee  one  day  to  unearth  one  form 
of  graft  which  yielded  from  $15,000  to  $20,000  a 
year  to  the  bosses  lieutenants.  The  county  com- 
missioner testified  that  he  collected  taxes  annual - 
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ly  amounting  to  about  $7. 000. 000 »  mostly  in  tl 
form  of  checks,  which  were  de|30sited  in  the  v 
rious  banks.     This  money  was  allowed  to 
certain  definite  times  after  collection,  in  retu! 
for  which   favor   banks   presented    him   with  1 
gratuity,  which  he  franklv  confest  he  accepted 
as  a  perquisite  of  the  otlice,  the  city  receiving 
nothing  on  the  deposits  in  the  way  of  intenest. 

In  Allegheny  a  series  of  prosecutions  resulted  in 
the  conviction  of  a  number  of  office-holders  for 
various  crimes  against  the  public  welfare. 

In  Pittsburg  a  councilman  and  a  broker  have 
been  convicted  of  bribery  in  connection  with  an 
important  franchise,  and  other  suspects  are  about 
to  l>e  tried, 

Milwaukee  has  witnessed  a  long  series  of  prose- 
cutions and  convictions.  Up  to  a  recent  date 
twenty-one  defendants  had  either  been  con- 
victed' or  pleaded  guilty,  and  six  had  been  ac* 
quitted. 

At  the  time  of  the  convening  of  the  California 
Legislature  in  1905  there  was  considerable  ne^'S- 
Y>aper  gossip  to  the  eflcct  that  certain  building 
and  loan   associations  were   being   grossly  mis- 
managed, and  special  attention  was  called' to  t 
affairs  of  one.     A  legislative  investigation  of  tli 
association  was  demanded,  and  the  Senate  ap- 
pointed a  committee  of  seven  senators,  four  of 
whom  privately  formed  a  plan  by  which  thc^ 
could  investigate  the  association  and  make  mone; 
out  of  it.     They  selected  a  go-between   to  a^ 
proach  the  officers  of  the  concern  and  ascertata 
whether  it  would  be  willing  to  pay  for  stopping 
the    investigation.     They   profest   to   be  w^illing 
to  do  so,  but  quietly  set  a  trap  to  catch  the  sena- 
tors, the  sum  of  $1 ,400  being  agreed  upon  as  tl 
price  to  be  paid.    In  the  mean  time  the  commit 
proceeded  to  summon  wilnesj^es  tu  hold  the  ii 
of  an  investigation.     The  officers  of  the 
tion  refused  to  respond  to  the  subpenas  of  t 
committee  and  were  cited  to  appear  before  t 
Senate  to  answer  for  contempt.     They  appear 
before  the  Senate  and  then  and  there  disclosed 
the    whole    proceedings    and    accused    the    four 
senators  of  soliciting  and  receiving  bribes.     The 
go-between  confessed  his  complicity  and  the  Sen- 
ate appointed  a  committee,  which  refused  to  al^^H 
low  the  accused  to  testify  under  oath,  owing  ^J^M 
the  clause  in  the  law  which  exempts  a  person  whS^* 
testifies  in  a  case  of  bribery  from  further  punish- 
ment.    The  Senate  then  reported  the  accused  to 
be  guilty  and  recommendea  their  expulsion  irom 
the  Senate,  which  was  unanimously  done.     The 
grand  jurv--  of  Sacramento  County  shortly  after< 
ward  found  an  indictment  against  the  four  sci 
ators,  one  of  whom  turned  state's  evidence, 
all  hav^e  since  been  convicted. 

These  instances  are  cited  not  because  thev  con- 
stitute all  that  has  been  accomplished  along  these 
lines  during  the  past  year,  but  as  typical  of  what 
is  being  done  in  nearly  every  important  commu- 
nity in  the  land. 

The  central  West  continues  to  be  the  storm^ 
center  of  municipal  reform  activity,  with  Ne' 
York  and  Pennsylvania  pressing  closely  and  lI 
Western  Slope  municipalities  not  far  behirn 
During  the  past  few  years  there  have  been  fewi 
incidents  ot  importance  or  interest  in  the  Ni 
England  and  Southern  states,  the  principal  even' 
having  been  those  already  mentioned  herein,  tho 
there  is  no  lack  of  signs  of  abundant  life  in  the 
leading  New  England  and  Southern  communities^H 

There  have   been   many   important  improveJ^f 
ments  of  far-reaching  character  undertaken  by 
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Ltmicipalities  of  the  U.  S.    Mention  must  be 
,  if  only  briefly,  of  the  project  to  expend 
♦25,000,000  for  the  improvement  of 
.  .  _i    the  water-supply  of  Los  Angeles;  of 
iov!^    the  publication  of  Daniel  H.  Bum- 
inta  '    ^^"^  s  plans  for  the  improvement  of 
San  Francisco,  called  most  aptly  by 
those  in  charge  of  the  matter  *'San 
nsco's  new  civic  charter";  his  similar  plans 
licago ;  the  reports  for  the  reorganization  of 
er,  Colo.,  and  Columbia,  S.  C;  the  inau- 
ion  of  Chicago's  neighborhood  center  and 
park  systems;  the  establishment   of   the 
?ipal  museum  in  the  same  city;  the  very 
rkable  progress  now  tmder  way  m  Washing- 
long  local  lines. 

rrisburg,  which  for  the  last  four  or  five  years 
3cupied  so  much  of  the  public  eye  because  of 
iccessful  execution  of  its  far-reaching  plans 
vie  impr6vement,  continues  its  good  work. 
B  question  of  public  utilities  in  many  com- 
ties  has  in  many  places  overshadowed  all 
questions.  It  has  been  the  one  municipal 
issue  in  an  increasing  number  of 
loiDal  co^^J^^^^i^ics  upon  which  the  people 
?.  have  felt  and  exprest  a  decided 
^  opinion.  In  Chicago  the  street-rail- 
way situation  was  the  burning  ques- 
luring  all  of  Mayor  Dunne's  administration. 
>ston  they  have  occupied  a  large  share  of 
tion,  and  the  settlement  of  the  gas  question 
een  conspicuously  to  the  front.  Its  settle- 
along  lines  satisfactory  to  the  best  interests 
5  city  is  due  almost  entirely  to  the  public- 
ed  activity  of  the  Public  Franchise  League, 
f  organizations  that  have  cooperated  with  it. 
Seattle  election  turned  upon  the  question  of 
:ipal  ownership.  The  great  vote  cast  for 
earst  in  the  Nov.,  1905,  election  in  New  York 
lue  to  public  interest  in  it.  In  Denver,  in 
In,  Neo.,  in  San  Francisco,  in  Philadelphia 
act,  in  a  long  list  of  cities  these  questions 
been  actively  to  the  front, 
cago  cast  another  vote  in  favor  of  municipal 
•ship,  altho  it  failed  to  cast  the  necessary 
fiftns  to  enable  the  councils  to  proceed  at 
to  operate  the  street-railways;  but  on  the 
^ry  question  of  public  policy  the  city  au- 
ies  are  forbidden  by  a  majority  vote  to 
any  franchises,  and  the  city  has  been 
'rized  to  issue  certificates  under  the  Mueller 
QOt  to  exceed  in  amount  $75,000,000.  In 
^  City  both  the  Republican  and  the  Demo- 
platforms  declared  for  the  principle  of 
:ipal  ownership.  Cleveland  is  gradually 
.ng  upon  a  policy  of  municipal  ownership 
operation,  having  recently  appropriated 
90  for  the  extension  of  the  municipal  light- 
lant.  In  New  Jersey  the  movement  for 
.d  franchises  is  making  substantial  headway, 
iction  of  the  Newark  Board  of  Trade  indi- 
very  clearly  the  trend  of  public  sentiment 
,  it  having  recently  adopted  a  resolution 
ing  the  enactment  of  a  law  to  prohibit  the 
by  any  municipality  of  any  special  privi- 
n  the  public  streets  for  a  longer  period  than 
;y-five  years,  the  property  used  m  the  exer- 
f  the  grant  to  revert  to  the  municipality  at 
id  of  the  period,  and  then  to  be  offered  toT  a 
er  period  at  public  auction  and  granted  to 
idoer  offering  the  best  terms.  The  investi- 
a  of  the  subject  undertaken  by  the  National 
Federation  has  attracted  general  attention. 
ere  has  been  no  diminution  of  interest  in  the 


subject  of  nomination  reform.  A  very  interest- 
ing conference  on  electoral  reforms  was  held  in 
New  York  City  in  March,  1906,  imder  the  auspices 
of  the  National  Civic  Federation,  and  the  de- 
velopment of  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  uniform 
direct  primaries  was  shown  to  be  rapidly  increas- 
ing. Pennsylvania,  as  a  result  of  the  political 
revolution  of  the  past  year,  has  now  a  fairly  satis- 
factory law,  which  will  eliminate  many  "of  the 
features  which  have  made  machine  domination  in 
that  state  easy  of  accomplishment.  The  subject 
is  a  burning  one  in  Oregon  and  Washington,  as 
also  in  Minnesota, Wisconsin,  and  Illinois — in  fact, 
in  all  the  central  Western  states.  The  Minne- 
sota law  continues  to  give  general  satisfaction. 

There  is  a  growing  sentiment  in  favor  of  legisla- 
tion on  the  subject  of  the  prevention  of  corrupt 
practises  at  elections.  This  topic  was  considered 
very  thoroughly  at  the  National  Civic  Federa- 
tion's conference,  and  a  number  of  bills  on  the 
subject  are  now  pending  in  various  state  legisla- 
tures. 

In  the  matter  of  charter  reform,  an  interesting 
bill  was  introduced  into  the  Massachusetts  Legis- 
lature which,  if  it  had  been  enacted  into  law, 
would    have   marked   an   important 

Cliarter     ^^P  forward  and  furnished  an  inter- 

Seform  ®sting  experiment  in  the  effective  co- 
ordination and  organization  of  ad- 
jacent municipalities  with  common 
interests  but  separate  governments.  This  meas- 
ure, known  as  the  Metropolitan  District  Council 
Bill,  provided  that  the  chief  magistrates  of  the 
cities  and  the  chairmen  of  the  boards  of  selectmen 
of  the  towns  that  are  now  or  may  be  included 
within  the  metropolitan  park,  water,  or  sewage 
system  of  Boston  shall  constitute  the  Metropoli- 
tan District  Council,  to  which  the  several  com- 
missions and  boards  should  annually  in  the  month 
of  January  submit  reports  of  the  work  performed 
and  the  money  expended  by  them  during  the  pre- 
ceding year,  together  with  detailed  estimates 
of  the  amounts  required  for  the  ensuing  year. 
This  council  must  vote  by  a  roU-call  of  munici- 
palities and  towns  on  the  question  of  approving 
or  disapproving  all  proposed  legislation  involving 
appropriations  of  money  for  park,  boulevard, 
water,  or  sewage  purposes ;  but  only  those  munici- 
palities shall  vote  which  have  a  financial  inter- 
est as  contributors  in  the  proposed  expenditure  of 
money.  This  council  must  also  submit  to  the 
legislature  from  time  to  time  reports,  with  its 
recommendations,  on  the  various  questions  of 
metropolitan"  work  which  have  been  brought 
before  it ;  and  in  all  cases  where  votes  have  been 
taken,  such  reports  shall  contain  a  full  record, 
giving  the  names  of  the  municipalities  which 
have  favored  and  those  which  have  disapproved 
of  each  proposition.  Thirty-nine  municipalities 
were  interested  in  this  measure  and  came  within 
its  scope.  Their  combined  area  about  equaled 
that  01  the  city  of  Greater  New  York,  with  an 
approximate  population  of  1,400,000. 

The  Galveston  plan  of  government  continues 
to  excite  general  attention.  It  has  produced 
such  admirable  results  through  conscientious, 
faithful  administration  in  the  city  of  its  origin 
that  it  has  been*  copied  in  other  Texas  cities,  and 
has  been  considered  in  other  states,  notably  in 
Iowa,  where  the  Des  Moines  adaptation  has  been 
devised,  and  will  be  put  into  execution  next  year 
(1008). 

Municipal  officials  continue  their  activity  in 
behalf    of    more    efficient    administration    and 
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higher  stand anls.  The  League  of  American  Mu- 
nicipalities, the  American  bociety  of  Municipal 
Improvements,  and  the  various  state  leagues  con- 
tinue helpful  work  along  educational  lines.  The 
organization  of  the  League  of  Virginia  Municipal- 
ities is  to  be  noted  with  interest  as  a  very  satis- 
factory development  in  a  learling  Southern  state. 
The  Michigan  and  Iowa  leagues  have  taken  the 
initiative  in  a  movement  for  uniform  accounting 
and  are  doing  yeoman  service.  Another  class  of 
ofhciats  Ls  constituting  itself  an  important  factor 
in  municipal  progress ;  that  is,  the  auditing  and 
accounting  officers  who  met  in  Feb.,  iqo6,  and 
again  in  Chicago  in  1907,  to  consider  the  question 
of  the  uniform  classification  of  municipal  accounts 
and  comparable  municipal  statistics. 

A  movement  of  the  greatest  promise  is  the  for- 
mation of  city  government  clubs  in  our  educa- 
tional institutions.  The  Yale  City  Government 
Club,  which  has  done  excellent  work  in  this  be- 
half,  called  a  conference  of  similar  organ izations* 
which  was  held  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  the 
Intercollegiate  League  of  College  Good  Govern- 
ment Clubs  formally  organi^sed. 

Of  somewhat  similar  import  has  been  the  in- 
terest manifested  in  politics  by  various  bodies 
of  young  men,  notably  those  banded  together  in 
the*  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations. 

Numerous  local  associations  are  organidng 
good  government  courses  and  are  seeking  in 
various  ways,  on  the  one  hand,  to  interest  their 
members  in  municipal  problems,  and  on  the  other 
hand  to  educate  them  to  intelligent  activity. 

Clinton  Rogers  Woodruff, 

MUNICIPAL  REFORM  (for  the  historj%  statis- 
tics, and  government  of  cities,  see  City,  For  the 
reform  of  cities  on  lines  of  municipalisra,  see  Mu- 
NidiPALiSM,  For  the  most  important  cities,  see 
those  cities.  See  also  Corruption;  Municipal- 
ities, Germany;  Municipal  HotrsiNo;  Munic- 
ipal Ownership;  Municipal  Progress;  Munic- 
ipal Trading):  We  consider  in  this  article  the 
movements  and  societies  for  municipal  reform 
which  have  sprung  up  in  all  the  larger  American 
cities  on  somewhat  varying  lines,  but  in  general 
sympathy  both  as  to  aims  and  methods,  and  now 
federated  in  a  National  Municipal  League. 

Spasmodic  efforts  and  uprisings  of  indignant 
citizens  a;:^ainst  some  extreme  display  of  munic- 
ipal corruption  or  mismanagement  have  long 
been  known  in  America,  but  have  accomplished 
little  permanent  and  not  even  much  temporary 
good.  It  was  a  fight  of  unorganizeS 
volunteers  against  organized  regu- 
lars. Usually  the  result  was  that  the 
reformers,  after  a  passing  effort,  gave 
up  the  battle  as  hopeless,  or,  having  won  a  passing 
victory,  retired  to  let  the  enemy  immediately  re- 
gain all  that  had  been  won.  The  thought  of  the 
new  municipal  movement  has  been  that  our 
cities  can  only  be  rescued  from  evil  by  the  per- 
manent organization  and  continued  watchfulness 
of  the  forces  of  good.  This  thought  has  been 
helped  by  a  growing  ideal  on  the  part  of  some 
of  the  tnxe  city  life.  The  general  tendency  in 
America  has  been  to  desjpise  government  and 
magnify  private  action.  The  natural  result  has 
been  that  governments,  and  especially  our  mu- 
nicipal governments,  have  been  left,  generally 
Speaking,  to  our  more  ignorant  citizens,  while  the 
abler  and  more  educated  classes  have  largely 
left  politics  alone.  The  evil  of  this  ha%ing  been 
seeni  there  has  been  a  growing  willingness  of  able 


Neaas 


men  to  devote  time  to  city  problems,  anf!  ^t?^1 
accept  office.     Among  the  first  exam 
%vere  the  election  of  Mr.  Seth  Low  ., 
Brooklyn,  the  mayoralty  of  Mr.  Hewui  ^ 
York,  the  early  activity  of  President  Ro 
the  same  city.     But  this  w^as  soon  seen  tii 
enough,  and  that  there  was  a  necessity  for( 
ijiing  against  corruption - 

Such  an  organization  was  formed  in  Chica^ 
early  as  1S74.  (See  CmcAGO.)  In  Baltimon 
reform  league  was  formed  in  1885. 

Law  and  order  leagues  (q,  v.)  sprang  up  aboot 
this  time,  and  a  National  Law  and  Order  league  1 
was  established  in   Boston   in    1SS3.     A  MaESft- 
chusetts  Society  for  Promoting  Good  Citizen 
was  organized   in   1887,     A   Citizens'    ^lunidl 
Association    was    organized    in    Philadelphia 
1 886,     A   Citizens'   Association    in    Boston  m 
formed  in  1887. 

In  New  York  City  a  Society  for  Hie  Preventid 
of  Crime  had  been  organized  Oct.  22,  1878. 
objects  were 

To  promote  in  all    proper  and  stiitable  wmys  the  i,. 
of  jiource^  and  cauiscs  of  crime;  to  assist  the  we&k  and  i  u 
in  obtaining  the  prot(^ction  of  the  courts  and  of  the  ] 
TOfulating  the  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks,  and  in 
themselves  against  the  temptations  to  CTi-"*      * 
enforcement  of  the  \si.vr&  of  this  st-ate;  to  r? 
tion,  and  to    arouse  a  correct  public  ophr 
laws,  organizing  and  forming  meetings  a,u<j  ^^.>^^j 
instruction  and  disctiasion  upon  such  topics. 

Under  the   presidency  of  Dr.  Howard  Cr 
it  did  good  work  along  its  corporate  lines;  bu. 
its  work  the  collusion  between  criminals  and  \ 
officers  of  the  law  became  evident,  and 
upon    Dr.    Crosby's   death   in    1892.    Dr.    C. 
Parkhurst   {q.  v.)   became  its  president,  he  de- 
voted himself  to  exposing  this  connection. 

The  resulting  exposure  of  this  and  of  the 
Lexow  investigation  created  much  attention  and 
thought.  As  one  result,  a  City  Vigilance  League 
was  formed  in  1892*     Its  objects  were 

Tc*  quicken  among  its  members  on  appreciation  of  thsr 
municipal  oblij^ations;  to  acquaint  them  ^\-ith  existing  ccm- 
ditions,  to  familiarise  them  with  the  machinery  of  municipal 
government;  to  make  cans;jicuous  the  res^»ect  in  which  stici 
government  is  langui'Jly  or  criminally  administered,  to  r^gari 
Viith  jealous  concern  the  point  at  which  private  interest  enter* 
into  comi-ietition  with  the  general  gooHl;  and  in  every  posstbJe 
way  to  rct>ress  in  the  community  what  makes  for'its  dtiri- 
ment,  and  to  foster  whatsoever  seems  fitted  to  promote  it* 
advantage. 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Edmund  Kelly  had  organize^ 
in  1892,  the  City  Club  of  New  York,  and  this 
club  organized  m  different  parts  of  the  city 
some  twenty  Good  Government  Clubs  iq.  i\), 
which,  in  1894,  w^ere  federated  under  a  Council  of 
Good  Government  Clubs.  A  Committee  of  Sev- 
enty was  created  to  opy>ose  the  Tammany  tna- 
chine — somewhat  similar  to  a  Committee  01  Fifty 
created  by  a  mass-meeting  in  1S93.  It  succeeded 
in  defeating  Tammany  in  the  city  elections  and 
putting  civ^il- service  and  other  reformers  into  some 
of  the  departments- — Mr.  Roosevelt  as  a  police 
commissioner. 

Through  other  cities  there  was  a  wave  of  or* 
ganization  on  this  Hne,  The  Civic  Pederatioa  d 
Chicago  owes  its  origin  to  the  visit  of  Mr.  W.  T 
Stead  (q,  v,),  his  revelations  of  the  corruptiao 
there,  and  his  effort  to  federate  the  nxoraJ  forces  of 
that  city  in  civic  and  social  work,  (See  Na- 
tional Civic  Federatjon.) 

The  Mtmicipal  Reform  League  of  Boston  h 
older.  It  had  its  origin  in  an  address  by  Mr. 
Samuel  B,  Capen  in  March,  iSqi,  in  which  the 
necessity  for  a  cooperation  of  the  best  civic  and 
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.1  forces  of  metropolitan  Boston  was  stirringly 

>rth. 

je  Municitml  League  of  Philadelphia,  among 

irgest  and  best  in  the  country,  was  organized 

92. 

Philadelphia  the  women  have  been  par- 
irly  active  in  mtmicipal  reform.     They  or- 
'iCCi  a  Civic  Club  Jan.  i,  1894,  and  actively 
'  on  many  departments  of  study  and  work, 
ch  are  some  of  the  representative  organiza-* 

of  the  movement.  They  are  now  united  in 
.tional  Municipal  League,  organized  in  New 
:  City  in  April,  1894,  as  the  result  of  a  Na- 
il Conference  for  Good  City  Government, 
in  Philadelphia,  Tan.,  1894.  (See  National 
iciPAL  League;  MUNICIPAL  Progress.) 

DFHICIPAL  TRADING  (IN  GREAT  BRITAIN) 

Uso  Municipal  Ownership;  Great  Britain, 
:  The  tables  on  pages  802  and  803  are  the 
nary  given  in  The  Municipal  Year  Book  for 
of  the  official  return  made  to  Parliament  in 
of  the  ' '  reproductive  enterprises '  *  carried  on 
lunicipal  boroughs  brought  up  to  March  31, 
.  For  later  figures  see  Municipalism  and 
^ic  Ownership. 

JNICIPAL  TRAMWAYS  ASSOCIATION  OF 
AT  BRITAIN:  The  objects  of  this  associa- 
are  to  acquire  experimental,  statistical,  and 
tific  knowledge  relating  to  the  construction, 
3ment,  and  operation  of  tramways ;  to  diffuse 
ig  its  members  information  on  all  matters  af- 
ttg  tramways,  and  generally  to  promote  the 
ests  of  municipal  tramways.  Secretary  and 
surer,  J.  M.  McElroy,  55,  Piccadilly,  Man- 
:er,  England. 

7NICIPALISM  (see  also  City;  Municipal 
BRSHip;  Municipal  Reform;  Municipal 
;rbss,  etc.) : 

the  United  States,  the  general  tendenc>r  has 
to  minimize  the  municipality's  functions. 
>resumption  is  against  municipal  activity  and 
rivate  action.  Says  Judge  Dillon,  in  his  au- 
tative  work  on  "B^imicipal  Ojrporations " : 

I  a  geneml  and  undisputed  proposition  of  law.  that  a 
tpal  corporation  possesses  and  can  exercise  the  follow- 
(wers  and  no  others:  First,  those  granted  in  express 
;  second,  those  necessarily  or  fairly  implied  in  or  in- 
to the  powers  expressly  granted;  third,  those  essential 
declared  objects  and  ptuposes  of  the  corporation,  not 
'  convenient,  but  indispensable.  Any  fair,  reasonable 
concerning  the  existence  of  power  is  resolved  by  the 
against  toe  corporation,  and  the  power  is  denied. 
»ry  municipal  corporation  the  charter,  or  statute  by 
it  is  created,  is  its  organic  act.  Neither  the  corpora-' 
>r  its  officers  can  do  any  act,  or  make  any  contract,  or 
kny  liability,  not  authorized  thereby.  All  acts  beyond 
>pe  of  the  powers  granted  are  void.  .  .  .  These  prin- 
ire  of  transcendent  importance,  and  lie  at  the  founda- 
the  law  of  municipal  corporations. 

Europe  the  opposite  is  the  case.  The  re- 
s  that  in  America  the  corporate  city,  being 
fht  little  of,  has  been  left,  generally  speak- 

0  be  managed  by  a  low  class  of  politicians, 
has  to  become  corrupt  and  weak;  while  in 
pe,  the  function  of  the  city  being  highly 
lived,  city  offices  have  attracted  to  them- 

1  gome  of  the  best  and  ablest  citizens,  and 
fche  European  city  has  become,  as  compared 

American  cities,  efficient  and  pure.  At 
such  is  the  view  of  many  municipalists. 
wily  way  to  purify  American  city  govem- 
I,  they  argue,  is  to  exalt  and  expand  the 
function.  This,  too,  they  say,  is  cheaper 
letter  in  every  way  for  the  citizens  than  to 


allow  its  streets  to  be  given  over  to  the  control  of 

S rivate  street-railway  companies,  its  gas,  electric- 
ghting,  and  other  natural  monopolies  to  be 
provided  by  favored  companies,  which  think  first 
of  dividend  and  secondly  of  the  public  conve- 
nience. Such  is  the  th^ry  of  mimicipalism  in 
brief. 

Says  Prof.  R.  T.  Ely  (Christian  Union,  Oct.  9, 
1890): 

^  We  are  reversing  the  order  of  nature  in  planning  to  reform 
city  government  first,  and  then  to  carry  out  the  changes  I 
have  mentioned,  and  to  make  improvements  in  behalf  ox  the 
poorer  classes.  Let  any  one  name  a  city  where  this  policy 
has  been  successfully  pursued.     I  know  of  none. 

When  the  Hon.  Joseph  Chamberlain  and  his  friends  took 
hold  of  the  corrupt  and  inefficient  city  government  of  Birming- 
ham, they  at  once  "devised  large  measures."  including  the 
purchase  of  gas-  and  water-works  by  the  city.  A  public 
library  followed;  public  parks,  improved  dwellings  for  the 
poor,  large  public  undertakings,  broad  and  generous  measures 
have  been  an  essential  ^rt  of  municipal  reform  and  im- 
provement in  cities  like  Berlin  and  Glasgow;  thev  have  not 
followed  a  purification  of  politics,  but  have  helped  to  elevate 
political  life. 

Has  the  experience  of  this  cotmtry  been  different  ?  Not  at 
all.  When  the  city  government  of  Baltimore  was  worse  than 
it  is  to-day,  when  the  '* Plug  Uglies "  and  " Blood  Tubs"  were 
a  terror,  the  government  was  improved  by  adding  to  its 
functions  a  paid  police  and  a  paid  fire  department.  Exten- 
sion of  functions  within  a  proper  sphere  improves  government. 

It  may  be  urged,  perhaps,  that  the  difference  ofinstitutions 
between  a  monarchical  country,  like  Germany  or  England,  and 
a  republican  country,  like  the  United  States,  is  radical,  and 
that  things  are  done  for  the  people  in  those  countries.  This 
is  fortunately  not  the  case.  The  truth  is.  that  cities  and 
towns  have  in  both  of  these  countries— Germany  and  England 
— a  power  which  ours  are  far  from  possessing.  They  have 
more  local  self-government  than  we.  They  are  not  ooliged. 
like  Massachusetts  towns,  vainly  to  petition  a  legislature  for 
authority  to  construct  gas-worla  ana  to  establish  an  electric- 
lighting  plant.  Such  powers  are  either  possest,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  or  are  conferred  by  general  laws. 


It  is  well  again  to  make  comparisons.  Fifty  or  sixty  years 
ago  dty  government  in  England  was  a  disgrace  to  the  country. 
Has  improvement  come  by  means  incompatible  with  demo- 


cratic institutions?     On  the  contrary,  as  dty  government 
has  improved  it  has  become  more  democratic.     Germany 
has  also  become  more  democratic,  while  the 
local    administration    has    been    improving. 
Manieipal    There  may  be  some  limitations  upon  the  stif- 
/««»»*« M«^4A«t   fn^ge  in  English  local  politics  still,  and  in  a 
(/Orrupuon  German  dty  Uke  BerUn  the  vote  of  a  rich  man 
may  count  for  more  than  the  vote  of  a  poor 
man:  but  these  limitations  do  not  account  for 
thdr  superior  local  governments.     These  are  among  the 
differences  between  us  and  them  which  are  growing  less.    And 
with  us  it  is  unscrupulous  wealth  which  rules  and  corrupts 
our  dties.     What  influence,  comparativelv  speaking,  have 
working  men  in  our  politics?     Was  Jacob  Sharp  a  wage- 
earner?     Were  the  manipulators  of  the  West  End  scandal  in 
the    Massachusetts    Legislature    dwellers   in   the   slums   of 
Boston  ?   Does  any  sane  man  in  Baltimore  who  wishes  to  work 
a  measure  through  our  City  Coundl  rely  upon  the  assistance 
of  leaders  of  working  men?     I  have  some  idea  of  what  I 
would  do  in  Baltimore.     I  know  the  men  whom  I  would 
approach,  but  they  are  not  wage-earners.     President  Seth 
Low  has  said  that  his  study  and  actual  experience  as  Mayor  of 
Brooklyn  have  convinced  him  that  universal  suffrage  is  not 
the  cause  of  bad  dty  government.     He  says  he  did  not  find 
wealth  always  ready  to  cooperate,  and  he  believes  that  our 
dties  could  not  have  made  so  rapid  progress  as  they  have 
without  universal  suffrage. 

Those  who  object  to  this  view  generally  argue 
that  municipal  enterprises  are  expensive  and 
ineffective. 

Municipalists,  however,  are  not  much  dis- 
turbed by  examples  of  municipal  mismanage- 
ment. They  believe,  in  the  first  place,  that  such 
examples  can  be  easily  matched  by  the  misman- 
agement of  countless  private  corporations.  (See 
Corruption,  p.  316.)  Secondly,  they  assert  that 
mtmicipal  management  cannot  at  first  be  ex- 
pected to  excel  private  management 

^^^^       m  matters  where  the  latter  has  had 

^^^^  long  experience  and  the  city  but  lit- 
tle. Yet  tho  no  one  claims  perfec- 
tion for  city  management,  what  it  has  undertaken 
to  do  a  growing  number  of  careful  students  believe 
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to  be  better  done  than  privately  conducted  inter- 
ests. Work  done  by  the  city  (see  Contract  La- 
bor) is  being  found,  where  tried,  to  be  surpriz- 
ingly  better  and  often  cheaper  than  private  work. 
Municipal  street-cars,  gas,  electric  lighting,  fur- 
nish strong  evidence  for  municipalization.  (See 
those  subiects;  also  Municipal  Trading.)  In 
1867  a  private  company  was  organized  to  build 
the  Brooklyn  Bridge.  The  charter  placed  the 
original  capital  stock  at  $5,000,000.  Of  this 
Brooklyn  gave  $3,000,000 ;  New  York,  $1,500,000; 
private  stockholders,  $500,000.  Yet  tho  the 
private  stockholders  gave  only  one  tenth  of  the 
amount,  they  had  all  the  i>ower.  Six  ex-officio 
members  represented  the  cities  on  the  board  of 
twenty-one  directors,  but  they  had  no  vote  in 
electing  other  directors,  and  the  whole  power  was 
put  into  the  hands  of  the  executive  committee. 
The  result  was  scandalous  jobbery  and  mismanage- 
ment. Contracts  for  portions  of  the  work  were 
let  to  favored  stockholders,  etc.  In  order  to  save 
the  bridge  the  cities  had  to  buy  it  of  the  private 
stockholders,  after  which  its  building  was  a  suc- 
cess. A  committee  of  the  cities,  appointed  later, 
with  such  men  as  Abram  S.  Hewitt  upon  it,  re- 
ported that  there  had  been  practically  no  misman- 
agement except  under  the  private  management. 


Municipalization,    too,    often    lowers 
Berlin,  Paris,  etc.,  receive  large  incomes  1 
their  mimicipal  undertakings.     As  the  \ 
for  municip^ization,  however,  turns  on  ooiiciei| 
details,  it  must  be  studied  under  the  head  of  ttil 
various  subjects.     (See  also  MonoMubs;  Nay^| 
RAL  Monopolies;  Socialism;  Individuausm.) 
Rbfbrbncbs:  See  City;  Mukicipal  Ownbkbbip. 

MUNICIPALITIES  (GERMAN):  The  mnma 
pality  in  (rermany  plans  everjrthing  with  a  vievli 
l^eneral  harmony.  Factory,  business,  and  ho* 
mg  districts  are  conformed  to  special  neek 
The  height  of  the  houses  in  |>TX>portion  to  tti 
width  of  the  street,  and  the  utilization  of  bolt 
ing  sites  are  restricted  to  admit  light  and 
Ordinances  govern  the  height  of  rooms,  the 
number  of  windows  per  room,  substantial  o» 
struction,  etc.  The  pavement  of  the  streetiii 
suited  to  the  character  of  the  surrounding  neji^ 
borhood. 

Careful  attention  is  given  to  the  future  erectioi 
of  public  buildings,  plasrgrounds,  and  recreatioi 
centers.     Artistic  effect  is  always  sought. 

Municipal  building  here  takes  the  initiatin 
and  influences  private  enterprise.  When  pn^ 
erty  is  bought  tor  building  purposes,  the  ^m 


Number 
of  bor- 

carrying 

under- 
takinis 


19J 

13a 

43 
16 


Municipal  Thadino  im  Gheat  Buttajn 

(See  p.  Sot) 

DsaCiUPTlOff  OF  UHnisaTAiEiNOS 


Water^worka ...,,..  h.  ,,,,**  ^  *.►-*,...,..  h  ., , 

Gas-wprks ...,.,,, , , , 

Ekctncity  supply .,  ^  ,,*.,,* , 

Tramways! 

I*  Owned  and  worked  by  the  corporations 

a.  Owned  but  not  worked  by  the  corpora tions 

Total  (tramways)  ..........  ^ ..,..  ^ . , 

Markets,  etc , . ,  * * , 

Batha  and  wajih-houfie!^, .,*....,... 

Burial  grounds ,,.,,,,.* , 

Working-class  dwellings  , __ , . . , 

Harborg,  pifci^,  docks,  and  quiays. ,  .  . . 

Other  reproductive  undertakings*. . .  . . .  ^ ,  , .[[ . 

Total  (all  undertakings  mentioned  above) 


Capital  (position  on  March  31.    is>oa) 


Total 

capital 

(inclusiva 

of 
borrowed 
capital) 
provided 

by 

corpora- 

tions 


£ 
56.943-01'* 

34,098,1  t6 

12,508,937 

Bk6jo,57j 
1,140,580 
9. 751. 153 
6,181,080 

3.  J S a, 3 PS 

1.353,551 

5,431,83? 

713,94* 


111,171,373 


Amount  of 

capital 
borrowed! 


56,167,879 
»a,757K4»J 
1 1,764.7  »3 

it047,ot] 

9>443«74l 
S,63s,l»g 
it7oS,490 
'»J95,76S 
1,104-375 
S,4oa,l3S 
597*364 


I!7in3=t9a3 


Amount 

of 

<»pital 

borrowed 

which  has 

been  paid 


6,6ii,i6t 

4.35O1S35 

571.944 

470. 74T 
400,070 
B7a.Si7 
i,7Sfi,45« 
475,«3^ 
$8  J,  J  60 
1 14*035 
471,319 
I3«p7S» 


Balance  cif 

esipital 
borrowed 
which  was 
outatand- 

March  31. 
1903 


filnkiBt' 
fuads  or 


ittfcspia 
of  a#il 


49,SS«.?17 

18,497.587 
i'ri9",779 

646,^43 
8,5  7  3.934 
J,es6.67i 

l,»3a.<*59i 
1,111.405 
',090,340 
4.936.S44 

4^,506 


]6, 346,5 19     100, 7^5,404 


£ 

I,*7*.J37 

M34*o:" 

S9^M^ 

\  36*^S» 

3<^4SV 
i9i.7^ 
111,715 

let, lit 

44iJf» 

39j,jao 

M  I.  lit 


4,644.ft95 


»  Cols,  s  and  6.— Where  loans  have  been  replaced  by  other  loans,  the  sum  is  only  included  once  in  Col.  5,  in  the  amonot  of 
capital  borro\ved.  In  such  cases,  the  repayments  of  borrowed  capital  moneys,  out  of  other  boiYowed  capital  moneys,  aieo* 
mcluded,  in  Col.  6.  in  the  amount  of  capital  paid  off. 

2  Col.  8.— Excluding  sums  standing  to  the  credit  of  loan  funds  for  payment  of  dividends.  The  sums  entered  in  Col.  8  tit 
applicable  to  the  repayment  of  such  portion  of  the  amounts  entered  in  (;ol.  7  as  is  repayable  by  means  of  tinkinff-funds  or  toaa 
funds. 

«  Col.  9.— The  amounts  entered  in  Col.  9  include  sums  credited  to  the  underUkings  for  (e.  g.)  the  estimated  vmlne  ol  r*«* 
used  in  watenng  streets,  and  the  estimated  value  of  gas  supplied  for  lighting  the  streets.     According  to  the  entries  the  1 


and  16. 
_^  the  excess  o£  the  amount  in  CoL  u 
Reproductive  Undertnldn0i),*'  No.  St 


of  Session  1899.  called  "net  profit. 

•     1  *i^*?^-  H-rPayments  made  out  of  income  to  sinking-funds  and  other  similar  funds  toward  the  lepayuieDl  of  ptindpsl •» 

included  m  Col.  14.  but  not  payments  out  of  such  funds. 
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ig  the  front  of  the  building  to  be  erected 
>e  submitted  to  the  authorities  for  approval, 
isfigurement  of  street  fronts  by  bill-boards 
ilated. 

age  pipes  receive  street  drainage  as  well 
Lse  sewage.  Some  cities  separate  the  drain- 
:)m  the  sewage  system.  Pipes  conduct  the 
B  outside  of  the  city  limits  and  utilize  or  dis- 
)f  it  in  various  ways.  Berlin  and  Breslau 
it  through  fields,  where  it  is  used  for  fertil- 
and  manuring.  In  other  cities  the  pipes 
'  into  rivers  after  their  contents  have  been 
*d.  This  process  is  costly  and  difficult, 
^  the  towns  to  acquire  large  areas  to  fertilize 
with  this  waste. 

larger  cities  have,  almost  without  excep- 
bygienic  institutes  where  all  questions  re- 
to  the  public  health  of  the  city  are  studied, 
iterest  of  the  authorities  in  the'promotion  of 

health  has  led  to  a  considerable  decrease  in 
lity  during  the  last  decade.  In  the  "seven- 
;he  death-rate  was  3  5  to  40  per  thousand ;  to- 
le  average  has  decreased  to  20  per  thousand. 
;es  of  contagious  diseases  prompt  notice  to 
)ard  of  Health  is  compulsory.  AH  premises 
sinfected  by  the  Board  of  Health  and  the 
:  classes  are  not  charged  for  fumigation.   In 


some  cities,  as,  for  instance,  Posen,  disinfection  is 
free  for  all  classes. 

The  inspection  of  foods,  such  as  milk,  butter, 
and  meat,  is  in  charge  of  the  Board  of  Health. 

Public  swinuning  and  shower-baths  are  pro- 
vided. 

Consumptives  are  cared  for  in  homes  for  con- 
sumptives, and  persons  suffering  with  incipient 
consumption  are  sent  to  forest  colonies.  Those 
unable  to  pay  for  treatment  are  placed  in  these 
institutions  at  the  expense  of  the  city  or  State. 
Asylums  are  provided  for  the  feeble-minded. 
Any  one,  who  on  account  of  illness  or  incapacity 
cannot  support  himself,  receives  relief  from  the 
Poor  Department,  in  case  the  sickness,  old  age, 
invalidity,  and  accident  insurance  does  not  pro- 
vide for  his  maintenance  or  the  support  received 
is  insufficient. 

The  departments  of  education  of  the  various 
commimities  and  cities  provide  public,  elemen- 
tary, and  high  schools.  Special  schools  and  in- 
stitutes give  courses  in  the  building  trade  and 
machine-shop  training.  Cities  engaged  in  special 
industries,  such  as  textile,  ceramic,  woodwork, 
etc.,  have  special  schools.  There  are  further  arts 
and  crafts  schools  for  women.  When  the  public- 
school  education  of  the  child  is  completed,  the 


T'CTsge  annual  income 


Other 
receipt  Sp 
eTccluding 

made 
good 
out  of 


£ 

glS.ogS 

ISO. 755 
135.381 

J77  ogp 
136.085 


t3.|6S.7aj 


Total   of 
sums 
Cots,  9 
and  10 


£ 

i.J©4,&SS 

1.4*3.31? 
SSr.94*i 
I3S,&92 
iSft.Sg? 
40,030 
379.00J 

JiT'04r 


i3s04ff,Ji 


Average 

annual 
vvorktng 
exiienses 


£ 

I.JS4.a*5 
66a, SS9 

I9.J5J 

I^OOOki^]  I 

961^,764 

188.351 
138,661 

339,^14 
88,496 


8.3j8,?o6 


13 


£ 
J.03».75S 
l.3<^7.735 
47J.M 

433^375 

19.031 

483,4*5 

i8.3>3 

139-388 
48.561 


4pSit,oos 


Average  annual 
amDiUnt  paid  m  re- 
spect of  principal 
and  interest  on 
capital  borrowed 


ments  of 
princrlpfi.! 


U 


£ 

3^5. 108 
281,366 
304,737 

131,340 
34.4^4 

115,704 
74-7S0 
37*048 
39.170 

53.049 
7-970 


1-364,544 


Pay- 
ments of 
interest 


ts 


£ 

1.530.164 
6TI.S72 

190^836 

16,340 

177.077 

136,1^0 

35.345 
48.84^ 
a6  974 
i60tSS3 
14.44S 


3.975.9^6 


Q  ^ 

EC 


16 


Total  of 
Aums  in 
Cob.  13. 

M.  IS. 

and  16 


£  £ 

37,366  3*096,837 

79i9&»j  5.438.535 

19,970  1,418,162 


49-394 
9U 
50.30 


4p499 
10,760 


l-3T3iO?l 
70.978 

1.383.999 
4681^164 
350,644 

67,OOli 

4S&,7.|6 
131,674 


Average  annual 
net  prn^t  or  loas 


4J    O 


£ 

90.148 
394.835 


81,904 
»7p4M 
99,318 
83.79* 


|o 


134.95' 
63^784 
f6,978 
77.734 


^-^•^l 


£ 

4'.8S5 
38,9*9 
ta,Qo6 

S.533 

759 
6,392 

5.3  7  S 
1.3'JT 
3*»74 

5.253 
630 


193.374     13,653,430,  Net  profit,  378,38] 


116.160 


k)l.  15. — Including  annual  payments  made  in  respect  of  perpetual  annuities,  if  any. 
k)ls.  18  and  19. — See  Note  5. 

lie  undertakings  included  under  the  head  of  "Other  Reproductive  Undertakings"  are  the  following,  viz.:  Bridge  (toll) 
•borough,  bridge  and  embankment  at  Plymouth,  canals  at  Exeter  and  York,  cold  stores  at  Burnley,  conditioning 
It  Bradford,  York,  crematorium  at  Kingston-upon-Hull.  estates  (including  race-course)  at  Doncaster.  ferries  at  Saltash, 
bead.  Middlesborough,  and  Sunderland,  marine  lakes,  etc..  at  Southport.  parade  and  property  at  Bridlington,  pavilion 
It  Brighton,  and  si>a  concert  rooms  at  Harrogate. 

nounts  relating  to  the  aquarium  at  Brighton,  telephones  at  Tunbridge  Wells,  and  light  railway  at  South end-on-Sea 
included  in  the  foregoing  summary,  because  on  March  3 1.  1903,  those  undertakings  had  not  been  carried  on  for  a  com- 
irelve  months. 

iTticulars  as  to  the  following  undertakings  from  which  revenue  is  derived  were  also  given  in  some  of  the  returns  furnished, 
Lbaitoirs  or  slaughter-houses,  allotments,  bonding  warehouse,  isolation  hospital,  lavatories,  lunatic  asylum,  manure 
sewage  farms,  weighing-machines  and  weigh-bridge,  and  an  undertaking  for  the  supply  of  sterilized  nulk.  As  these 
ikhlgs  do  not  appear  to  be  of  the  kind  contemplated  by  the  order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  the  particulars  relating 
i  not  incluaed  in  the  return. 
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continuation  school  must  be  attended,  etc.     In 
the  upper  grades  the  girls  are  taught  cooking. 

For  the  laboring  classes,  people's  restaurants 
and  coffee-houses  are  opened,  which,  at  the  same 
time,  serve  as  substitutes  for  the  saloons. 

For  instruction  and  information  in  legal  mat- 
ters, many  cities  maintain  bureaus  and  consulting 
stations. 

Even  the  very  smallest  city  runs  its  own 
slaughter-house.  Every  slaughter-house  has  a 
special  department  for  the  microscopic  examina- 
tion of  pork. 

Nearlv  all  cities  own  their  own  water-works. 

Gas  plants  are  in  most  cases  owned  by  the  city. 
These  add  largely  to  the  city's  income. 

The  water-supply  is  not  regarded  by  the  city  as 
a  business  enterprise,  inasmuch  as  a  higher  fate 
would  interfere  with  its  free  consumption.  The 
cost  to  German  cities  for  maintaining  water-works 
is  greater  than  in  American  cities,  therefore  the 
rates  charged  are  somewhat  higher,  and  the  aver- 
age consumption  consequently  less. 

Electric-lighting  plants  are  only  partly  munici- 
palized. The  tendency  in  this  respect  is,  however, 
in  favor  of  municipalization.  Cities  are  urged  to 
erect  plants  where  as  yet  no  electric-lighting 
plants  exist,  even  to  erect  such  plants  in  com- 
petition with  private  enterprises.  Competitive 
plants  may  be  successfully  started  where  private 
plants  are  operated  by  withdrawing  from  the 
corporation  the  privilege  of  using  the  streets  for 
conducting  electricity  either  above  or  under 
ground. 

Street-railways  are  only  partially  municipal- 
ized. In  many  cities  these  are  operated  by  pri- 
vate corporations.  These  corporations  then  re- 
ceive franchises  from  the  cities  to  lay  tracks  and, 
in  return  for  this  privilege,  they  in  the  first  place 
maintain  part  of  the  street  in  proper  condition, 
and,  secondly,  pay  the  city  annually  either  a  cer- 
tain stipulated  sum,  or  a  fixt  percentage  of  the 
earnings.  Many  cities  reserve  the  right  to  de- 
termine the  fares  to  be  charged. 

Almost  every  city  has  its  own  municipal  thea- 
ter, and  most  of  the  large  cities  have  their  own 
concert  halls,  conductor,  and  orchestra. 

Everywhere,  in  large  cities  and  small  towns,  the 
authorities  have  expert  economists  working  out 
the  social,  industrial,  and  economic  problems  con- 
fronting the  cities  in  everv  phase  of  human 
progress.     (See  Municipal  Ownership.) 

Dr.  Wilms  Erster. 

MUNICIPALIZATION  OF  THE  LIQUOR 
TRAFFIC  (see  also  Norwegian  Company  Sys- 
tem; Nationalization  op  the  Liquor  Traf- 
fic; Dispensary  System):  In  Great  Britain 
considerable   attention   has   been   given   to   the 

Proposition  of  municipalizing  the  liquor  traffic, 
n  Oct.,  1902,  a  bill  was  passed  in  the  Transvaal 
permitting  any  locality  the  majority  of  whose 
male  white  citizens  voted  for  it  to  establish  a 
municipal  public  house,  and  it  is  urged  that  this 
should  be  done  in  England.  Arguments  for  it 
are  based  on  the  Norwegian  Company  system, 
Gothenberg  system,  the  South  Carolina  Dispen- 
sary system,  the  State  monopolies  of  the  liquor 
traffic  in  Russia  and  Switzerland.  It  is  claimed 
that  this  would  reduce  the  traffic,  since  it  would 
largely  take  awav  the  money  interest  in  it ;  that  it 
would  make  ]:)olice  control  easier  and  minimize 
disorderly  conduct ;  that  it  would  prevent  adul- 
teration or  sale  of  illicit  beverages ;  that  it  would 
raise  a  revenue  for  public  purposes.     The  public 


frown  to-day  on  the  municipality  givin 
franchises;  why  liquor  franchises? 

Rsfbrbncb:  Thg  Com  for  Municipal  Drink,  B. 
1904. 

M^ZER.  THOMAS:  German  com 
bom  at  Stolberg  about  1490.  Studying 
sic,  became  a  preacher;  turned  against  3i 
ness"  of  Luther  and  Melanchthon,  and 
what  he  believed  "inner  light,"  denw 
radical  reform  of  Church  and  State.  He 
in  continuous  divine  revelation  and 
munity  of  property.  He  promulgated  th 
in  popular  and  effective  tho  sometime 
speech.  Expelled  from  Allst&dt,  when 
been  preacher,  he  settled  in  Miilhausen ;  si 
here  m  overthrowing  the  council  and  s 
new  one  under  his  control.  When  the  1 
War  (q.  v.)  broke  out  he  induced  the  whc 
lation  of  the  vicinity  to  rise.  The  ] 
however,  were  defeated  at  Prankenhatu 
25,  1525.  Munzer  was  captured,  tortu 
beheaded  at  MuUiausen  a  few  days  later 

MUROMTZEV,    SERGIEY   AlfDREl 

Russian  member  of  the  Duma;  boi 
Representative  Constitutional  Democt 
the  city  of  Moscow.  Graduate  of  Moscow 
and  University ;  studied  at  Gottingen  Ui 
where  he  took  the  degree  of  Doctor  0I 
Law  (1876).  He  became  editor  of  Yut 
Vyestuik  (Judicial  Messenger)  in  1879, 
elected  vice-president  of  Moscow  Xjt 
1880.  He  was  appointed  ordinary  pre 
Roman  law  in  the  Moscow  University 
Muromtzev  is  chairman  of  the  Moscow  'S 
Council,  member  of  the  Moscow  and  Tii 
stvo  societies,  and  president  of  the  Firs 
an  office  to  which  he  was  elected  unanim 

MURPHY,  FRANCIS:  Temperance  a 
bom  1836  in  Wexford,  Ireland,  he  cam 
United  States  as  a  child,  and  later  serw 
Civil  War.  In  1870  he  began  to  organ 
perance  clubs  in  Portland,  Me.,  and  later 
the  state.  He  transferred  his  headqtu 
Pittsburg,  Pa.,  in  1876,  where  45,oo( 
signed  the  pledge  after  his  first  addr 
extended  his  activities  through  different 
the  U.  S.  and  England;  and  10,000,000  p< 
said  to  have  signed  the  pledge  as  a  rest 

Sjrsuasive  and  eloquent  advocacy  of  tem 
uring  the  Spanish-American  War  he  s 
chaplain. 

MUSEUMS  OF  SECURITY:  Permanen 

tions  of  apparatus  and  devices  for  the  pr 
of  accidents  in  factories  and  workshops, 
all  employers  of  labor  may  see  in  actual  o 
the  safety  devices  that  will  guard  the 
limbs  of  workers.  The  first  was  opened 
sterdam  in  1893.  It  is  supported  by  v 
subscriptions  from  individuals,  by  State 
a  gift  of  building  from  the  city.  The  1 
spectors  of  Holland  find  that  the  museum 
greatest  service  to  them,  because  it  mee 
objection  on  the  part  of  a  superintendent 
safety  device  in  question  will  interfere  ' 
proper  operation  of  his  machinery.  If 
facturer  is  not  satisfied  with  a  photogra] 
appliance,  he  can  send  his  superinten 
come  himself  to  the  museum,  where  he  c 
every  detail  of  the  operation.  There  \ 
guarded  models  of  gearing,  belts,  wheel 
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,  windlasses,  cranks,  staircases,  fire  escapes, 
ts,  and  scaffolding,  and  workshops  of  half 
aatural  size,  installed  with  the  best  systems  of 
:ilation. 

here  are  similar  museums  in  Munich,  Char- 
jnburg,  Milan,  and  Moscow,  with  movements 
er  way  for  the  establishment  of  museums  in 
ir  cities.  In  1907  the  American  Institute  of 
al  Service  organized  an  exhibition  of  safety 
ces  in  New  York  City,  which  has  led  to  a 
nanent  Exhibit  of  Safety  Devices  and  Indus- 
Hygiene  at  231-241  West  Thirty-ninth 
et,  New  York  City.  W.  H.  Tolman. 

UTUAL  BANKING:  By  this  phrase  is 
illy  meant  a  monetarv  system  first  formu- 
1  by  Colonel  William  TB.  Greene,  of  Boston, 
it  1 8 5 o .  It  has  been  somewhat  modified ,  but 
»-day  advocated  by  most  extreme  individual- 
A  mutual  bank  propaganda  was  started 
Chicago.  Its  secretary,  Mr.  Westrup,  de- 
>es  the  plan  in  his  "The  Financial  Problem," 
)llows : 
e  inhabitants  or  any  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  any 

or  city  may  organize  themselves  into  a  mutual  bank- 
ompany. 

y  person  may  become  a  member  of  the  muttial  banking 
lany.  of  any  particular  town  or  city,  by  pledging  unen- 
tered improved  real  estate,  never  vacant  lands,  situated 
at  town  or  city,  or  in  its  immediate  neighborhood,  or 
-  first-class  collateral  to  the  bank. 

e  mutual  bank  should  print  (or  have  printed)  paper 
»y,  with  which  to  discount  the  notes  of  its  members,  and 
d  always  furnish  new  bills  for  torn  or  soiled  ones  when 
ssted.  free  of  charge. 

«ry  member,  at  the  time  his  note  }s  discounted  by  the 
.  should  bind  himself,  and  be  bound  in  due  legal  form, 
oeive  in  payment  of  debts  at  par.  and  from  all  persons, 
Ills  issued  and  to  be  issued  by  the  bank. 
>tes  failing  due  may  be  renewed  by  the  bank,  subject  to 
lodification  which  a  new  valuation  may  require,  so  that 
ote  does  not  exceed  two  thirds. 
ly  person  may  borrow  the   paper  money  of  a  mutual 

on  his  own  note  not  extending  beyond  twelve  months 
tout  indorsement),  to  an    amount  not  to  exceed  two 
s  of  the  value  of  the  collateral  pledged  by  him. 
e  charge  which  the  mutual  bank  should  make  for  the 

should  be  determined  by  and.  if  possible,  not  exceed 
xpenses  of  the  institution,  pro  rata. 
)  money  should  be  loaned  by  the  bank  except  on  the 
e  conditions. 

y  member  may  have  his  property  released  from  pledge 
be  himself  released  from  all  obligations  to  the  mutual 
.  and  to  the  holders  of  its  bills  as  such,  by  paying  his 
or  notes  to  the  said  bank. 

e  mutual  bank  shall  receive  none  other  than  its  own 
sy,  or  that  of  similar  institutions,  except  such  coin  money 
e  board  of  directors  may  designate,  and  this  should  be 
anted  one  half  of  z  per  cent. 


All  mutual  banks  may  enter  into  such  arrangements  with 
each  other  as  shall  enable  them  to  receive  each  other's  bills. 

The  mutual  bank  should  publish  in  one  or  more  daily 
papers  each  day  a  statement  of  its  loans  the  day  previous, 
describing  the  property  pledged,  giving  the  owner's  name 
and  its  location,  with  the  appraiser's  value  and  the  amount 
loaned  on  it,  and  also  a  statement  of  the  notes  paid  and 
mortgages  canceled  during  the  same  period,  which  statement 
should  be  signed  by  the  manager,  cashier,  and  secretary. 

The  mutual  bank  should  exchange,  at  any  time,  any  of 
its  own  bills  that  are  torn  or  worn  for  new  ones  without 
charge. 

To  this  plan  Socialists  s&y  that  the  main  and 
in  one  sense  the  only  sufficient  objection  is  that 
unless  all  entered  mto  this  mutual  system  it 
would  not  serve  the  complete  needs  of  society  as 
a  medium  of  exchange,  so  that  government  or 
some  other  organization  would  still  have  to 
provide  money ;  and  that  when  all  did  enter  into 
it  it  would  be  a  monetary  coof>erative  common- 
wealth, such  as  democratic  socialism  is  more 
speedily  leading  us  to  realize.  Till  we  have  this, 
government  needs  to  control  the  issue  of  money 
in  order  to  prevent  the  ignorant  and  innocent 
from  being  deceived  by  the  speculator  and  the 
sharper.     (See  Anarchism;  Socialism.) 

MUTUALISM  is  a  term  preferred  by  some, 
like  the  late  Bishop  Brooks,  in  place  of  socialism. 

The  term  mutualism  is  used  to  denote  a  condition  of  society 
in  which  the  governing  principle  is  mutual  help.  WV.en  two 
persons  work  together  in  partnership  or  live  together  in 
narmonious  family  life  we  have  mutualism  in  miniature. 
When  the  principle  of  partnership  or  union  of  ownership, 
effort,  and  control  for  the  common  benefit  shall  be  extended 
to  the  whole  social  life  of  city,  state,  and  nation,  we  shall  have 
a  mutualism  complete  upon  the  plane  of  justice.  And  when 
love  and  brotherhood  become  the  animating  principle  of  the 
partnership,  and  each  member  of  society  not  merely  cooperates 
with  the  rest,  but  devotes  himself  to  the  welfare  of  the  rest, 
we  shall  have  a  mutualism  of  the  loftiest  type.  The  earlier 
outward  steps  toward  mutualism  are  the  public  ownership  of 
monopolies  and  the  growth  of  cooperative  enterprises,  which 
processes,  meeting  each  other  half-way.  will  bring  about  a  com- 
mon ownership  cl  the  means  of  production  and  distribution, 
industrial  self-government  or  democracy,  economic  equality, 
and  a  cooperative  character.  Finally,  men  will  come  to  know 
that  the  joys  of  intellectual  and  spiritual  activity  infinitely 
exceed  the  pleasures  of  the  senses.  Then  they  will  wish  for 
wealth  merely  so  far  as  it  may  be  a  means  of  fitting  them  for 
the  noblest  intellectual  and  spiritual  life.  They  will  also 
learn  that  the  richest  and  most  enduring  happiness  can  only 
be  won  through  the  happiness  of  others — learn  it  not  in 
words  alone,  but  in  thoughts  and  emotions  sufficiently  strong 
to  sway  their  conduct.  Then  the  golden  rule  and  brother 
love  and  devotion  will  become  the  real  governing  law  of  daily 
life,  and  mutualism  will  have  reached  its  goal. 

Frank  Parsons. 
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ASSE,  ERWIN:  Bom  at  Bonn,  1829; 
lied  there  and  at  Gottingen,  and  took  his  de- 
of  Doctor  in  1851.  After  study  in  Berlin  he 
blished  himself  as  privat-docent  in  Bonn,  in 
\,  whence  he  was  called,  in  1856,  as  professor 
3asel,  and  the  same  year  to  Rostock.  In 
>  he  came  to  his  native  city  as  professor.  He 
:  an  active  part  in  political  affairs,  and  was 
1  1869  to  1879  member  of  the  Prussian  House 
►eputies,  where  he  rendered  important  services 
;he  budget  commission.  He  was  one  of  the 
iders  of  the  Verein  fur  Socialpolitik  (see  Sc- 
hists OF  THE  Chair)  and  the  president  of  it 
a  1874  to  his  death,  1890.  Professor  Nasse 
a  frequent  contributor  to  scientific  journals. 

fATION  AND  NATIONALITY:  Bluntschli,  in 
••The  Theory  of  the  State"  (tr.  from  the  Ger- 
i,  p.  90),  defines  a  nation  as  "a  society  of  all 


the  members  of  a  state  as  united  and  organized 
in  the  State."  He  thus  makes  it  a  concept  de- 
pendent upon  the  State.  The  State  he  defines 
(idem,  p.  23)  as  **the  politically' organized  na- 
tional person  of  a  definite  country."  The  two 
definitions  are  thus  made  mutually  dependent 
and  the  same  dependence  will  be  found  to  run 
through  almost  all  definitions,  because  the  ideas 
are  themselves  mutually  dependent.  It  is 
scarcely  possible  to  have  a  nation  that  is  not  a 
state,  nor  a  state  that  is  not  a  nation.  Neverthe- 
less the  two  words,  tho  often  used,  even  by  careful 
writers,  somewhat  synonymously,  and  tho  con- 
tinually popularly  confused,  are  not  absolutely 
synonjrmous.  \  state  is  a  nation  politically 
organized.  A  nation  is  the  organic  collectivity 
of  all  the  people  in  a  state,  implying  indeed  a 
political  organism,  but  not  limiting  the  collectiv- 
ity to  its  political  aspect.     The  concept  people, 


Nation 
national 
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on  the  other  hand,  is  still  wider  than  the  con- 
cept a  nation.  The  word  people  implies  the  col- 
lectivity of  persons  living  in  a  state,  but  does 
not  conceive  it  as  an  organic  unity,  political  or  of 
any  sort.  It  conceives  of  them  as  a  whole  and 
perhaps  as  a  united  whole,  but  not  as  an  organized 
whole.  Such  are  the  differences,  or  shades  of 
difference,  that  are  usually  made  by  English 
writers  between  these  three  words.  Nevertheless 
the  distinctions  are  not  always  observed,  even  by 
the  best  writers*  In  other  languages,  too,  the 
word  nation  is  used  quite  differently.  The  Ger- 
mans call  a  people  a  nation,  and  what  we  mean 
by  nation  they  call  a  volk^  The  oM  Latin  natio 
meant  what  we  mean  by  people.  Indeed  the 
conception  nation  as  of  the  organic  unity  of  a 
people  mav  be  considered  a  wholly  modem  con- 
ception. Despotism  knows  nothing  of  a  nation. 
It  only  recognizes  peoples  and  states. 

Analysing  more  carefully  the  conception  nation,  we  find 
first  that  a  nation  implies  a  certain  territory  in  which  it  must 
live.  Says  Woolaey  ("Introduction  to  Inter.  I^w."  I^5J): 
'*  A  nation  is  an  organistecl  community  within 
a  certain  territory;  or  in  other  words  there 
Content  must  be  a  place  where  its  sole  sovcrciginty  is 
exercised."  A  nation  may  be  conceived  as 
changing  its  country,  but  it  must  have  a 
country,  at  least  in  prospect.  It  is  scarcely  possible  today 
to  speak  of  the  Jewish  nation.  Secondly,  a  nation  must  have 
a  natural  unity;  ordinarily,  tho  not  always,  it  mmt  be  com- 
posed of  persons  of  the  same  ethnic  family  and  speaking  the 
same  language,  orat  least  cognate  languages.  Even  when  this 
does  not  exist,  as  it  does  not  wholly  in  the  United  States,  never- 
theless there  rau-^t  be  a  national  xiaiiy  besides  that  erf  place. 
M.  W,  Ward  sa^fs  ("Eng.  Dram.  Lit,"  Int.  p,  3cvi.):  "A 
nation  may  be  defined  &&  a  bodv  of  population  which  its 
proper  history  has  made  one  in  itself,  and  as  such  distinct  from 
all  others/*  A  nation  thus  is  a  growth.  Wo  sec  this  in  the 
derivation  of  the  word  from  mojc*.  to  be  bom.  Unity  of  race, 
of  language,  of  religion,  of  civitiiation,  of  government,  of 
experience,  of  place,  all  contribute  in  vao'ing  degree  to 
gradually  separate  one  nation  from  another.  Thirdly,  a 
nation  must  have  some  conscious  and  exprest  unity.  It 
must  have  somewhat  of  a  common  will.  Bluntschli  {mlk  it 
a  collective  personality. 

These  conceptions  and  definitions  may  be  illustrated  by 
pointing  out  that  Italy  and  Germany  were  nations  long  before 
they  were  states;  that  Rome  was  never  a  nation  tho  a  state; 
that  ancient  Greece  was  one  people,  but  never  a  nation 
or  a  state;  that  the  U,  S..  aitho  composed  of  many  states 
and  with  many  X'arieties  of  nice,  language,  religion,  and 
custom,  is  nevertheless  one  state,  one  nation,  and  one  people. 
To  take  other  examples  we  speak  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 
the  national  flag,  the  representatives  of  the  people. 

Thus  conceiving  of  the  nation,  we  see  tnat  it  is  a  modem 
growth,  and  that  it  must  be,  because  it  takes  lime  and  implies 
high  civilization  and  widespread  liberty  to  develop  a  nation. 
Antiquity  knew  no  nations.     Egypt,  China.  Assyria,  did  not 
develop  nations.     They  consisted  of  a  people, 
or  various  peoT»les.  ruled  over  by  a  monarch, 
HfttariCtal     Oreece  had  cities  or  states,  but  developed  no 
Bkatcli        nation.     There    was    libertj^    but    no    wide- 
spread  union.     The  Roman  Empire  was  not  a 
nation:  it  had  unity,  but  itsvariovis  constitu- 
ent parts  did  not  nave  liberty  or  a  common 
will.     The  Middle  Ages  saw  no  nations  tho  nationality  was 
growing,     England   may   be  said   to   have  developed   as  a 
nation  almost  before  tho  close  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  Prance 
and  Italy  and  Germany  were  not  far  behind,  yet  Italy  and 
Germany  were  hindered  in  the  dex-elopment  of  national  unity 
by  division  into  rival  states,  and  France  developed  so  tyran- 
nical a  state  as,  until  the  Revolution,  to  have  little  of  the 
liberty  necessary  to  a  tme  nationality.     With  free^lom  and 
self-go \^mment  has  come  that  love  of  country,  that  common 
life,  which  produces  the  modem  nation. 

In  this  brief  historical  sur\'ey  attention  must  be  called  to 
the  various  conceptions  of  nationality  that  have  prevailed. 
The  Roman  pjeople.  not  a  nation  in  the  modem  sense  of  the 
word,  had  the  word  natio,  but  they  understood  by  it  what 
we  mean  by  people.  It  had  an  ethnographic  Imse.  A  peoT>Ie 
were  those  dcscendcfi  from  a  common  stock.  The  law  which 
determined  nationality  with  the  Romans  was  thejuj  sanguinis, 
the  law  of  bloo^l  relationship. 

The  Germanic  tribes,  gradually  setting  up  their  feudal 
governments  over  We«;tcm  Europe,  conceived  of  the  nation 
as  a  territorial  unit,  its  people  being  bound  by  feudal  oaths 
to  allegiance.  Commonly  the  place  of  birth  settled  the 
allegiance,  but  the  allegiance  was  even  more  than  the  birth. 
Nationality  was  tlui.s  a  jus  solis.  or  law  of  the  land.  This  is 
the  law  that  lies  at  the  basis  of  the  English  common  law.  It 
is  the  personal  relation  of  the  individtial  to  tho  sovemgn  which 


constitute*  nationaU  t  y ,     An  EngHshnnan  is  not  tubjectl 
king  becauae  he  is  an  Englishman,  he  is  an  Eagiish— 
cause  he  is  subject  to  the  king.     The  king  being  \n 
hereditary,  or  perpetual,  the  oath  of  alledanrp  ^vas 

{perpetual;  nevertlicless,  it  came  to  be 
aw  tliat  the  subject  could  freely  wi 
property  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
prohibited  by  king  or  parliament.      \ei  no  law 
expatriation  was  passed  until  1870. 

When  the  U,  S.  became  independent  the 
allegiance  was  considered  as  transferred  both 
and  to  the  national  federation.  Which  allegian 
has  long  been  a  mooted  point  (see  Central] 
it  may  be  considered  as  settled,  at  least  as  far 
that  the  supreme  allegiance  is  lo  the  federal 


From  this  historical  rdsum^  and  from  thi 
ception  of  nationality  itself,  it  is  not  hard  \ 
that  the  nation  must  play  a  large  part  in  ! 
reform.  Nevertheless,  political  scientists 
been  divided  between  those  who  would  cxa 
unity  of  race  and  those  who  would  exalt  the 
of  the  nation.  Modem  socialism  on  the^ 
hand  has  been  somewhat  inclined  to  ignort 
social  and  national  unities,  and  to  develop 
temationalism.  This  is  generally  the  case  a 
Eumpean  Socialists,  but  English  and  Am 
Socialists  have  generally  and  more  wisely 
that  the  nation  is  a  natural  unit;  that  if  soc 
is  to  be  evolutionary  it  must  develop  arou| 
natural  imities  of  the  town,  city,  state,  al 
tion,  and  that  only  when  these  are  somewh 
veloped  can  we  gradually  grow  toward  a  h( 
internationalism. 

For  further  consideration  of  the  subje< 
Political  Science,  State  Sovereignti 
For  references,  see  State. 

NATIONAL  AMERICAN  WOMAIT  SUFFI 
ASSOCIATION:   President.   Rev.   Anna    H 
Shaw ;  corresponding  secretary,  Kate  M,  Gi 
1800   Prytania  Street,  New  Orleans,  La. 
Woman's  Suffrage  Association.) 

NATIONAL  CASH  REGISTER  COM! 
WELFARE  WORK  AT:  The  National  Cash! 
ter  Company,  at  Da>i;on,  Ohio,  is  undoul 
the  leading  firm  in  America  in  welfare  \v^ 
industrial  betterment  {q.  v.).  It  began  thu 
as  early  as  1893,  the  first  steps  beine  th 
prove nient  of  the  factory  premises.  To*d| 
thirteen  massive  buildings,  covered  hefi 
there  with  vines,  tho  four  fifths  of  the  waU^ 
are  plate -glass,  and  surrounded  by  broad  | 
with  trees,  shrubbery .  and  asphalt  walk 
among  the  most  attractive  factory  buildii 
the  world.  Inside  they  are  kept  scrupo] 
clean  and  attractive,  and  are  equipped  wit 
best  appliances  for  heat,  cold,  and  fresl 
it6  uniiormed  janitors  attend  to  this;  5| 
and  4  men  attend  to  the  laundry.  For  the 
employees  (800  women),  attractive  lunchi 
served  in  a  special  building  with  a  hall  sf 
3,000  at  tables  and  6,500  as  an  auditorum.  ' 
girls  pay  five  cents  a  day  for  a  good  luncl 
men  seventy-five  cents  a  week.  Entertainj 
(music,  moving  pictures,  vaudexHlle)  are 
in  winter  at  the  noon  hour.  Rest  rooms 
nurses  and  two  physicians  are  provided,  1 
are  nearly  200  shower-baths  and  200  lava^ 
for  free  use.  Twice  a  day  the  women  sto| 
minutes  for  cahsthenic  exercise.  A  "Wo! 
Century  Club  "has  a  club  house  and  coopei 
homes  for  young  women.  The  Men's  Wi 
League  has  two  settlements  for  men; 
athletic  field  provides  football,  baseball, 
other  sports.  Vacation  schools  and  camp 
arranged.     Employees  are  encouraged  to 
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National 


ons  and  suggestions.  Prizes  are  given  for 
ying    houses    and    gardens.      Boys    are 

gardenin^^.  Manual  training  of  various 
s  taught  in  the  schools.  A  newspaper  is 
led.     Lectures  are  given.     Much  else  is 

The  firm  says  that  it  all  pays. 

lONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COlOnTTEE:  A 

ttee  organized  April  15,  1904,  whose  ob- 
re:  (i)  To  promote  the  welfare  of  society 
ispect  to  the  employment  of  children  in 

occupations.  (2)  To  investigate  and  re- 
e  facts  concerning  child  labor.  (3)  To  raise 
ndard  of  public  opinion  and  parental  re- 
>ility  with  respect  to  the  employment  of 
n.  (4)  To  assist  in  protecting  children  by 
B  legislation  against  premature  or  other- 
LJurious  employment,  and  thus  to  aid  in 
g  for  them  an  opportunity  for  elementary 
ion  and  physical  development  sufficient  for 
nands  of  citizenship  and  the  requirements 
istrial  efficiency.  (5)  To  aid  in  promoting 
forcement  of  laws  relating  to  child  labor. 

coordinate,  unify,  and  supplement  the 
f  state  or  local  child  labor  committees,  and 
age  the  formation  of  such  committees 
they  do  not  exist. 

statement  of  general  plan  and  scope  of 
see  Child  Labor  (pp.  170-175).  The 
an  is  Felix  Adler;  vice-chairmen,  Homer 
Samuel  McCune  Lindsay;  acting  secretary, 
R.  Love  joy;  assistant  secretary,  A.  J. 
Biray.       Offices:    105   East  Twenty-Second 

New  York  City,  and  Century  Building, 
a,  Ga. 

lONAL  CHILDREN'S  HOME  SOCIETY:  A 

ion  of  twenty-six  state  societies,  organized 
Altho  several  of  these  organizations  are  so 
lat  their  work  is  barely  begun,  26,000 
s  and  neglected  children  have  been  thus 
ed  for,  more  than  half  of  whom  are  still 
riendly  supervision.  The  number  handled 
ar  was  4,013,  of  whom  2,^56  wiere  newly 
d.  President,  Prof.  C.  R.  Henderson;  sec- 
Hasting  H.  Hart,  LL.D.,  601  Unity  Build- 
licago.  111. 

lONAL  CHRISTIAN  LEAGUE  FOR  THE 
OnON  OF  PURITY,  THE:  An  organiza- 
»unded  1891,  largely  through  the  influence 
.  Elizabeth  B.  Grannis,  which  strives  "to 
t  public  opinion  respecting  the  nature  and 
of  morality,  with  its  equal  obligation  upon 
id  women,  and  to  secure  a  proper  practical 
ition  of  its  precepts  on  tne  part  of  the 
lual,  the  family,  and  the  nation."  The 
holds  meetings  annually,  and  has  increased 
number  and  influence  of  its  patrons  and 
•rs.  It  has  for  years  tried  to  make  infidel- 
egal  crime,  and  succeeded  in  having  the 
brk  Legislature  pass  the  so-called  Phillips 
aking  effect  Sept.  i,  1907 — which  makes 
ry  a  crime  pimishable  with  imprisonment 
six  months,  and  applies  equally  to  both 
The  law  permitting  the  prosecution  of  the 
.  proven  guilty  of  adultery  is  now  a  law  in 
state  of  the  United  States.  President,  Mrs. 
eth  B.  Grannis,  5  East  Twelfth  Street,  New 
uity. 

nONAL  CIVIC  FEDERATION:  This  or- 
ition  grew  out  of  conferences  on  arbitration 
onciliation,  held  in  Chicago,  Dec,   1900, 


under  the  auspices  of  the  Chicago  Civic  Federa- 
tion, of  which  Mr.  Ralph  M.  Easley  was  the 
secretary  and  chief  organizer,  as  he  has  been 
of  the  National  Federation.  A  committee  of 
twelve  members  was  appointed,  representing 
labo^,  capital,  and  the  general  public.  This 
committee  met  and  organized  in  Jan.,  1901, 
and  was  able  to  avert  a  threatened  anthracite  coal 
strike  by  securing  a  conference  of  the  operators 
and  the  mine-workers. 

At  a  third  conference,  imder  the  name  of  the 
National  Civic  Federation,  held  in  New  York  in 
Dec,  1 90 1,  the  executive  committee  was  reor- 
l^anized  to  include  twelve  representatives  each 
from  labor,  capital,  and  the  general  public,  after- 
ward increased  to  fifteen  members  each.  Head- 
quarters were  taken  in  New  York  City. 

The  objects  of  the  federation  are  stated  as 
follows: 

The  National  Civic  Federation  aims  to  bring  into  cooper- 
ation the  sane  and  patriotic  leaders  of  the  forces  of  em- 
ployers and  employed,  and  of  the  interested  but  too  often 
forgotten  and  forgetting  third  party,  the  general  public. 
Its  purpose  is  constructive,  not  destructive.  It  would  de- 
velop, through  the  agencies  here  described,  the  best  elements 
in  the  organizations  of  capital  and  of  labor,  and  it  would 
keep  awake  a  wholesome  public  concern  in  the  profit  of  one, 
the  welfare  of  the  other,  and  the  prosperity  of  all.  through 
the  diffusion  of  an  intelligent  imderstanding  of  economic 
laws.  It  would  show  that  organized  labor  cannot  be  de- 
stroyed without  the  debasement  of  the  masses.  It  would 
show  that  organized  labor  can  be  led  to  correct  its  errors. 
It  would  show  that  capital  can  be  taught  the  practicability 
of  securing  industrial  peace  in  accordance  with  business 
methods.  It  would  show  that  the  twin  foes  of  industrial 
peace  are  the  antiunion  employers  and  the  Socialists,  and 
that  the  former  are  unconsciously  promoting  that  class  ha- 
tred which  the  latter  boldly  advocates.  It  would  present 
a  hopeful  picture  of  future  harmony  between  capital  and 
labor,  based  upon  the  establishment  of  their  rightful  rela- 
tions, instead  of  the  pessimistic  prophecy  of  the  degiadation 
of  labor  because  of  its  exceptional  and  inexcusable  errors  or 
crimes,  or  of  a  social  revolution  provoked  by  capital  when 
organized  for  oppression. 

The  federation  works  largely  through  various 
departments. 

(z)  The  Public  Ownership  Commission  composed  of  100 
prominent  men  representing  every  shade  of  opinion  on  this 
subject.     (See  below.) 

(a)  The  Immigration  Department  composed  of  men  se- 
lected to  represent  all  localities  in  the  union  affected  by  the 
admission  of  aliens. 

(3)  The  Department  of  Conciliation  and  Arbitration  has 
a  membership  extending  to  every  industrial  center,  but  works 
largely  through  an  executive  committee  composed  of  the 
most  representative  (in  equal  numbers)  of  capitalists,  wa^e- 
eamers,  and  the  general  public.  It  has  been  very  influential 
and  successful  in  settling  a  large  number  of  important  in- 
dustrial conflicts  in  all  portions  of  the  country,  and  still  more 
in  preventing  the  development  of  conflicts. 

(4)  The  Department  of  Trade  Agreements  works  to  es- 
tablish such  agreements  (see  Tradb  Agrbbmbnts),  and  in 
every  way  to  advocate  their  adoption. 

(5)  The  Welfare  Department  educates  the  public  as  to 
the  meaning  and  value  of  welfare  work,  which  is  understood 
to  involve  especial  consideration  for  physical  comfort  where- 
ever  labor  is  performed;  opportunities  tor  recreation;  educa- 
tional opportunities;  and  the  providing  of  suitable  sanitary 
homes.  Plans  for  saving  and  lending  money,  instuance.  and 
pensions  are  also  included  in  welfare  work. 

The  department  interests  employers  in  giving  especial  at- 
tention to  the  physical  or  mental  welfare  of  their  employees 
through  conferences,  and  the  publication  of  reports  and  arti- 

Upon  request,  a  consulting  agent  is  furnished  to  study  the 
particular  needs  of  employees  in  a  given  plant,  to  advise  the 
best  way  of  introducing  such  methods  of  welfare  work  as 
may  be  deemed  essential,  and  to  direct  their  instollation. 
When  desired,  a  permanent  agent  or  welfare  manager  to  ad- 
minister the  work  is  recommended.  ,    «    , 

A  central  bureau,  under  the  charge  of  Miss  Gertrude  Beeks, 
is  maintained  to  furnish  information  relative  to  the  suc^ss 
or  failure  of  experiments  in  this  work,  the  causes  of  either, 
and  with  reference  to  the  latest  efforts  of  employers  in  this 
direction.  .  ,    .        .  ,  « 

(6)  The  Department  of  Industrial  Economics,  more  re- 
cently organized,  is  composed  of  editors  of  the  daily  press 
and  of  politico-social  magazines,  trade  papers,  and  labor 
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Joumais,  and  of  economic  and  legal  authors,  lecturers,  and 
the  beads  of  the  departmeots  of  political  economy  in  univcr- 
fiities.  These  are  Drought  togetner  at  informal  dinnera.  to 
consider  some  one  of  the  industrial  topics  that  hav'e  been 
enumerated. 

A  large  part  of  the  work  of  the  federation  has 
been  done  bv  important  conferences  on  im- 
portant subjects  of  the  day,  notably  on  arbitra* 
tion  and  conciliation,  on  immigration,  on  primary 
and  election  laws.  In  1906  the  federation  cre- 
ated an  important  public  ownership  commis- 
sion, composed  of  twenty-one  expert  students  of 
the  question,  equaily  divided  between  belie vers» 
non-believers,  and  those  not  committed  on  the 
question.  This  commission  studied  typical  in- 
stances of  private  and  publicly  owTiea  public 
services,  both  in  the  United  States  and  in  Great 
Britain,  and  made  a  notable  report  in  1907.  (Sec 
Public  Ownership.) 

The  executive  committee  of  the  federation  rep- 
resenting its  three  component  elements  are : 

On  the  Part  of  ttu  Public 

Grover  Cleveland,  ex-Prcsident  of  the  United  States 
Princeton,  N,  J,;  Andrew  CamcKie,  capitalist.  New  York 
City:  Cornelius  N.  Bliss,  ex-Sccrctary  of  the  Interior,  New 
York  City;  Oscar  S.  Straus,  member  of  the  Court  of  Arbi- 
tration at  The  Ha*fuc,  New  York  City;  Charles  W.  Eliot,  pres- 
ident Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass.;  Nicholas  Mur- 
ray Butler,  president  Columbia  University,  New  York  City; 
Seth  Low.  publicist,  New  York  City;  Archbishop  John  Ire- 
land, of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Bishop 
Henry  C.  Potter,  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  New 
York  City:  Charles  J-  Bonaparte.  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
Washin^on,  D.  C:  David  R.  Francis.  ex-Secretary  of  the 
Interior  St,  Louis.  Mo,.  Isaac  N.  Seligman,  of  J.  &  W,  Selig- 
njan  &  Co.,  New  York  City;  James  Speyer,  of  Speyer  &  Co., 
New  York  City;  V.  Event  Macy,  capitalist,  New  York  City; 
Ralph  M.  Easley,  chairman  Executive  Council,  New  York 
City, 

On  th4  Part  of  Employttrs 

Henry  Phipns,  director  U.  S.  Steel  Corporation,  New  York 
City;  August  Belmont,  president  Interborough  Rapid  Transit 


Company.  New  York  City;  Clarence  H.  Mackay,  president 
Postal  Telegraph  Cable  Company*  New  York  City;  Lucius 
Tuttlc,  president  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad.  Boston;  W.  A. 


Clark,  president  Urn" ted  Verde  Copper  Conmany*  Butte, 
Mont.;  Frederick  D,  Underwood,  president  Erie  Railroad 
Company,  New  York  City;  Frederick  P.  Fish,  president 
American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company.  Boston;  Fran* 
ds  L.  Robbins.  president  Pittsburg  Coal  Company,  Pitts- 
burg; H.  H.  Vrecland,  president  New  York  City  Railway 
Company,  New  York  City;  Samuel  Mather,  of  Pickands» 
Mather  &  Co.,  Cleveland;  Charles  A.  Moore,  of  Manning 
MaxweD  &  Moore.  New  York  City;  Franklin  MacVea^h,  of 
Franklin  MacVeagh  &  Co.,  Chicago;  Charles  H.  Taylor,  Jr.. 
ex-president  American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association, 
Boston;  Dan  R.  Hanna,  of  M.  A.  Hanna  &  Co..  Cleveland; 
Marcus  M,  Marks,  president  National  Association  of  Clothing 
Manufacturers.  New  York  City;  Otto  M.  Eidhts,  chairman 
Boani  of  Governors,  Building  Trades  Employcra*  Associa- 
tion, New  York  City, 

On  the  Part  of  Wagi-^am^rs 

Samuel  Gompcrs,  president  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
Washiniirton;  John  Mitchell,  president  United  Mine  Workers 
of  Amenca.  Indianapolis;  E.  E.  Clark,  grand  chief  conductor^ 
Order  of  Railway  Conductors,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa;  James 
Duncan,  general  secretary  Gninite  Cutten;*  International 
Association  of  America,  Quincy,  Mass.;  Daniel  J.  Keefe, 
president  International  Longshoremen,  Marine  and  Trans- 
port Workers'  Association,  Detroit.  Mich.;  Warren  S.  Stone, 
grand  chief  Internationa)  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  En- 
gineers. Cleveland;  P.  H,  Morris.sey,  grand  master  Brother* 
hood  Railroad  Trainmen.  Cleveland;  William  D.  Mahon, 
president  Amalgamated  Association  of  Street- Railway  Em- 

gloyces  of  America,  Detroit;  William  T.  Bo  wen,  president 
tricklayeni'  and  Masons'  International  Union.  Indianapolis; 
L  J.  Hannah ati,  grand  master  Brotherhood  Locomotive 
Firenaen,  Peoria.  111.;  James  O'Connell,  president  Inter- 
national Association  of  Machinists,  Washington.  D.  C  :  John 
F,  Tobin,  general  president  Boot  and  Shoe  Workers'  Union, 
Boston;  Joseph  F.  Valentine,  president  Iron  Molders'  Union 
of  North  America,  Cincinnati;  James  M.  Lynch,  president 
International  Typographical  Union,  Indianapolis;  Denis  A, 
Hayes,  president  Glass  Bottle  Blowers'  Association  of  the 
U.  S.  and  Canada,  Philadelphia;  William  Huber.  president 
United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  joiners  of  AmeriGa, 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 


The  president  of  the  federation  is  Augq 
mont;  vice-presidents,  Samuel  Gompers, 
S.  Straus;  chairman  executive  council,  Ri 
Easley.  Secretary,  Samuel  B.  DonneD] 
281  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City.         ; 

KATIOIJAL  CIVIL  SERVICE  BJ 
LEAGUE:    Organized    in     1881.     Objed 

advance  the  ijause  of  civil-service  reform 
United  States/'  (See  Civil^Servtce  Ri 
President,  Dr.  D.  C,  Oilman,  Baltimoi 
Secretary,  Elliot  H.  Goodwin,  70  Wall  Stre( 
York. 

KATIONAL  CURFEW  ASSOCIATION: 

ed  by  Alex.  Homeland  in  1880.  It  agit 
the  ringing  of  the  curfew,  after  which  c 
found  unaccompanied  on  the  streets  are  I 
arrest.  It  has  been  adopted  in  over  4,ofi 
and  towns  of  the  United  State-s  and  Cana 
a  decrease  of  crime  is  claimed  in  these  plac 
50  to  80  per  cent.     Corresponding  Secrftm 


to.  C 


Bradford,  1753  Park  Road,  Wasli 


NATIONAL  DIRECT  LEGISLATION  I^ 

(founded  1806):  See  Direct  Legislation 
President,  Eltweed  Pomeroy.  Secretary 
Strobell,  Kinney  and  Orchard  Streets,  B 

N.J. 

NATIONAL  EDUCATION  ASSOCLATIOl 

Britain):  Established  in  i88q.to  promoti 
tera  of  national  education  which  shall  be  el 
progressive,  un sectarian,  and  under  popul 
trot.  Its  constitution  and  policy  are  col 
bv  a  council  of  ^00  members. '  Presidi 
Hon.  A.  IL  D.  Acland.  Secretaries,  M« 
Mundella  and  Mr.  T.  E.  MinshalL  Offices, 
House,  Westminster,  S.  W.,  Eng. 

NATIONAL  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATIOl 

ganized  under  the  name  of  National  Td 
Association  in  1857.  Object:  To  furt^ 
shape  national  educational  aims  and  pH 
The  annual  meetings  previous  to  18S4 
small  in  numbers,  averaging  about  aoa"^ 
bers;  since  18S4  the  annual  convention 
averaged  more  than  6,000  members;  sini 
the  average  annual  metnbership  has  beeu 
10,000,  The  establishment  by  Congress 
Bureau  of  Education  of  the  United  States] 
the  office  of  U,  S.  Commissioner  of  Educa 
secured  through  the  early  efforts  of  the 
tion.  The  recent  special  committee  repd 
dicate  the  lines  of  investigation  which,  in  aq 
to  the  work  of  its  annual  conventions,  havj 
the  association  the  most  important  edu^ 
organization  in  the  world.  The  forty-fof 
niial  volumes  of  Proceedings,  including'  t^ 
ceedings  of  the  International  Congresses  i 
ucation,  constitute  the  chief  publications^ 
association,  and  have  come  to  be  regarded 
most  valuable  library  of  educational  lit* 
extant.  Congress  has  enacted  a  new  c 
of  incorfjoration  under  the  name  of  **Ni 
Education  Association  of  the  U,  S./*  whi* 
adopted  July  10.  1007,  at  the  annual  m 
and  became  operative  at  once.  According^ 
charter,  the  association  has  seventeen  di 
departments:  National  Council  of  Ed^ 
and  departments  of  Kindergarten  Edtii 
Elementary  Education,  Secondary  Edui 
Higher  Education,  Normal  Schools.*  Supefj 
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Manual  Training,  Art  Education,  Music 
ation,  Business  Education,  Child  Study, 
ical  Education,  Science  Instruction,  School 
nistration.  Special  Education,  Indian  Edu- 
1,  Library  Department.  Secretary,  Irwin 
ird,  Winona,  Minn. 

TIONAL  HOUSEHOLD  ECONOMIC  ASSO- 
ION,  THE :  This  association  was  incorporated 
h  i6,  1893,  under  the  name  of  the  National 
nbian  Household  Economic  Association,  but 
meeting  in  April,  1894,  the  word  Columbian 
Iropt  from  its  name.  The  object  of  the  as- 
don,  as  declared  in  its  constitution,  is: 

b  awaken  the  public  mind  to  the  importance  of  estab- 
bureatas  of  information  where  there  can  be  an  exchange 
ts  and  needs  between  employer  and  employed,  in  every 
ment  of  home  and  social  life.  2.  To  promote  among 
in  of  the  association  a  more  scientific  Imowledge  of  the 
aic  value  of  various  foods  and  fuels;  a  more  intelligent 
tanding  of  correct  plxmibing  and  drainage  in  our  homes. 
I  as  need  for  pure  water  and  good  light  in  a  sanitarily 
case.  3.  To  secure  skilled  labor  in  everv  department 
tiomes,  and  to  organize  schools  of  household  science  and 


e  management  is  vested  in  a  board  of  sixteen 
tors,  with  headquarters  in  Chic^o,but  com- 
l  of  members  from  all  states.  The  associa- 
holds  annual  meetings,  and  has  the  follow- 
:anding  committees : 

ommittee  on  Sanitary  Condition  of  the  Home  Correct 
ing  and  Ventilation,  Light,  Heat,  etc.  The  duties  of 
mmittee  shall  be  to  establish  home  science  clubs  and  to 
i  study  of  sanitary  science. 

ommittee  on  Coolfixig  Schools.  Industrial  Schools, 
keepers'  Emergencjr  Bureau.  Cooperative  Laundries. 
»tive  Bakeries,  Training  School  for  Servants,  Kitchen 
18  and  Public  Kindergartens.  Diet  Kitchens.  Mothers' 
urse  Girls'  classes,  and  Training  School  for  Nurses. 
ities  of  this  committee  shall  be  to  keep  itself  informed 
work  of  each  school  and  institution,  and  to  direct  all 
ish  to  know  where  and  at  what  hour  one  may  visit 
chools. 

ommittee  on  Food  Supply.  The  duties  of  this  com- 
ahall  be  to  prepare  a  descriptive  list  of  wholesale  and 
foods,  such  as  meat,  vegetables,  butter,  eggs,  etc.;  to 
re  New  York  and  Chicago  with  other  markets,  and 
I  statements  of  what  articles  of  food  are  most  desir- 
buy.  either  in  large  or  small  quantities,  with  household 
for  cooking  and  all  other  matters  relating  to  house- 
xmomics. 

ommittee  on  Housekeepers*  Clubs.  The  duties  of 
mmittee  shall  be  to  formulate  plans  to  simplify  house- 
1  village  communities,  to  suggest  plans  for  cooperation 
idries,  bakeries,  and  kitchens,  to  discuss  plans  for 
ble  market  gardening,  poultry  and  egg-raising  on  a 
cale.  and  to  turmsh  imormation  on  all  topics  connected 
>u8ework. 

ommittee  on  Sewing.  The  duties  of  this  committee 
e  to  keep  itself  informed  of  the  work  done  in  various 
i  where  sewing  is  taught,  and  give  outlines  of  the 
is  used. 

ress  Committee.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  this  commit- 
lecure  the  publication  of  notes  concerning  the  National 
lold  Economic  Association  in  some  journal  or  periodical 
north,  south,  east,  west,  and  middle  sections  of  the 
jr,  in  order  to  keep  alive  public  interest  in  the  science 
lehold  economics,  each  member  of  the  committee  tak- 
tzge  of  the  matter  in  her  own  section. 
iromen  may  become  members  of  this  association  by 
rment  of  an  annual  fee  of  $1. 

B  association  works  mainly  not  by  estab- 
g  new  clubs,  but  by  inducing  existing 
in's  clubs  to  establish  departments  of  hou.se- 
economics,  for  the  study  of  how  better  to 
tge  the  home,  educate  better  servants,  have 
healthy  food,  etc.  The  honorary  president 
le  association  is  Mrs.  Potter  Palmer;  the 
__nding  secretary,  Mrs.  Alice  J.  Whitney, 
elden  Avenue,  Chicago,  111.  Mrs.  Helen 
>bell  (q,  V.)  has  been  appointed  national  lec- 
'  for  the  association,  and  the  syllabus  of  her 
res  has  since  been  adopted  as  a  part  of  the 


program  of  the  association,  and  gives  something 
of  the  scope  of  this  important  subject,  but  cannot 
be  reproduced  here. 

NATIONAL  HOUSING  REFORM  COUNCIL 
FOR  ENGLAND  AND  WALES:  Objects:  The 
council  has  a  well-defined  and  practical  program 
of  municipal  housing  work,  including  the  efficient 
usage  of  existing  powers  under  the  Housing  and 
Public  Health  Acts.  It  strives  also  for  the  ex- 
tension of  these  powers  and  the  granting  of  new 
powers  to  local  authorities  to  enable  them  to 
acquire  municipal  estates,  to  stop  the  process  of 
new  slum  creation  by  proper  methods  of  planning, 
etc.,  etc.  An  Advisory  Committee,  composed  of 
members  of  Parliament  and  leading  housing  re- 
formers, has  been  established  by  the  efforts  of  the 
council.  Secretary,  Henry  R.  Aid  ridge,  432, 
West  Strand,  London,  W.  C,  and  Central  OjfCce, 
18,  Dulverton  Road,  Leicester,  England. 

NATIONAL  IRRIGATION  ASSOCIATION:  Or- 

ganized  1899  by  G.  H.  Maxwell  {q.  v.),  who  con- 
ducted the  campaifi^n  for  irrigation  resulting  in  the 
passage  of  the  National  Irrigation  Act,  1901. 
Secretary,G\xy  E.  Mitchell,  1419  F  Street,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  FOR  THE  PROTECTION 
OF  THE  FAMILY:  Formed  in  1881.  Object: 
Promotion  of  better  public  sentiment  and  legisla- 
tion regarding  the  family,  especially  on  marriage 
and  divorce.  The  league  publishes  an  important 
annual  report.  (See  Dike,  S.  W.)  Secretary, 
Rev.  Samuel  W.  Dike,  LL.D.,  Aubumdale,  Mass. 

NATIONAL  MUNICIPAL  LEAGUE:  Formed 
in  1894.  Through  its  annual  conferences  it  en- 
ables the  workers  in  behalf  of  municipal  bet- 
terment to  come  into  personal  touch  and  ex- 
change views.  Through  active  committees  the 
league  has  brought  together  groups  of  acknowl- 
edged experts  and  public  men  who  have  formu- 
lated reports  of  great  value  to  students  and 
administrators.  Through  its  executive  officers 
the  league  is  in  constant  touch  with  local  and 
national  movements  concerned  with  municipal 
questions.  Annual  subscription,  $5.  Its  an- 
nual congresses  are  among  the  most  important 
congresses  of  experts  as  to  civic  reform  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  reports  of  these  congresses 
the  most  valuable  statements  upon  these  sub- 
jects. One  of  the  most  valuable  features  of  these 
congresses  and  reports  is  the  annual  review  (since 
1894)  of  the  mimicipal  situation  in  the  leading 
cities  of  the  country,  by  the  secretary,  Mr.  Wood- 
ruff. (See  Municipal  Progress  in  the  U.  S.) 
Secretary,  Clinton  Rogers  Woodruff,  703  N. 
American  Building,  Philadelphia. 

NATIONAL  PRISON  ASSOCIATION:  Organ- 
ized in  1870.  In  1907  its  name  was  changed  to 
the  Amencan  Prison  Association.  Aims:  The 
reform  of  criminal  law;  preventive  and  reforma- 
tory law;  improvement  of  prison  discipline;  the 
police  force  of  cities.  An  association  of  growing 
importance.  Its  congress  at  Chicago,  1907,  had 
an  attendance  of  540.  It  has  the  following  com- 
mittees and  chairmen  (chosen  1907):  Criminal 
Law  Reform,  Roger  Phelps  Clark,  Binghamlon, 
N.  Y. ;  Preventive  and  Reformatory  Work,  T.  B. 
Patton.  Huntingdon,  Pa. ;  Prevention  and  Proba- 
tion, Homer  Folks,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Prison 
Discipline,  M.  M.   Mallary,    Pontiac,    111.;    Di&- 
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charged  Prisoners,  Joseph  S.  Pugrnire,  Toronto; 
Statistics  of  Crime,  S.  J.  Barrows,  New  York, 
N.  Y.  General  Secretary,  Amos  W.  Butler,  State 
House,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

NATIOIfAL  PURITY  FEDERATION,  THE: 
Organized  at  the  National  Purity  Conference  at 
La  Crosse,  Wis.,  Oct.,  1905,  *' Its  object  is  to  unite 
in  national  cooperation  all  those  forces  in  America 
that  are  striving  to  promote  purity  in  the  individ- 
ual and  in  social  relations  through  preventive,  edu- 
cational, reformatory,  rescue,  law  enforcement, 
legislative,  and  sanitary  lines  of  effort.  It  is  in 
every  sense  non-sectarian,  and  is  open  to  all  w^ho 
are  sincerelv  and  seriously  striving^  to  promote  its 
object,**  t'he  second  conference  was  held  in 
Chicago,  Oct.,  1906;  the  third  in  Battle  Creek, 
Mich.,  Nov.  1907.  President,  B.  S.  Stead  well, 
La  Crosse,  Wis.  Correspmtding  Secretary^  Miss 
Hattie  Dickson,  it  10  West  Main  Street,  Mar- 
shall town,  Iowa.  Organ:  The  Light,  published 
(since  1897)  by  the  president.  (See  Social 
Purity.) 

The  Canadian  Purity  Education  Society  is  a 
branch  of  the  Federation.  Secretary,  Rowena  D. 
S.  Hume,  226  Carlton  Street,  Toronto, 

HATIOWAL  SECULAR  SOCIETY;  This  society 
works  against  all  creed  or  religious  tests,  practises, 
grants,  recognition,  or  any  connection  whatso- 
ever between  the  State  and  religion.  Secretary^ 
Miss  E.  M.  Vance,  2,  Newcastle  Street ^  Farringdon 
Street,  London,  E.  C,  England. 

NATIONAL  SUIfDAY  LEAGUE  (Great  Britain) : 

Established  18=55.  Objects:  The  opening  of  mu- 
seums, art-galleries,  and  libraries  on  Sunday 
afternoons,  and  generally  aims  at  promoting  in- 
tellectual and  elevating  recreation  on  that  day. 
Secretary,  Henry  Mills.  Offices,  -^4,  Red  Lion 
Square.  High  Holborn,  London,  W.  C.,  England, 

NATIONAL  UNION  OF  WOMEN'S  SUFFRAGE 
SOCIETIES:  Objects:  The  society  is  organized  to 
secure  the  parliamentary^  enfranchisement  of 
women,  and  advances  the  claim  that  as  the  work 
contributed  by  women  to  the  State  increases  year 
by  year,  the  artificial  disqualification  which  now 
renders  that  work  more  difficult  should  be  swept 
away.  It  seeks  to  obtain  the  franchise  on  the 
same  lines  as  it  is,  or  may  be,  granted  to  men,  and 
is  persistent  in  memorializing  members  of  Parlia- 
ment and  forming  committees  and  societies  in  its 
area  of  work.  A  conference  of  M.  P/s  favorable 
to  women's  suffrage  is  usuall^Y  held  at  the  com* 
men  cement  of  the  annual  session,  to  promote  the 
introduction  of  a  bill  or  resolution. 

President,  Mrs.  Henr>^  Faw^cett,  LL.D.  Honor* 
ary  Secretaries,  Miss  F.  Hardcastle,  M.A.,and  Miss 
F,  Sterling.  Central  Office,  25,  Victoria  Street,  S. 
W,*  London,  England. 

NATIONAL  UNION  OF  WOMEN  WORKERS 
OF    GREAT    BRITAIN    AND    IRELAND,    THE 

(federated  with  the  International  Council  of 
Women):  Organized  1895.  The  union  is  organ- 
ized in  the  interests  of  no  one  pohcy,  and  has  no 
power  over  the  organisations  which  constitute  it; 
federated  societies  incur  no  responsibility  on  ac- 
count of  any  action  taken  either  by  the  council  of 
the  union  of  by  any  other  federated  society. 

Objects. —  I.  To  promote  sympathy  of  thought 
and  purpose  among  the  women  of  (Jreat  Britain 
and  Ireland. 


2.  To  promote  the  social,  civiL  moral,  and  re- 
ligious welfare  of  women. 

3.  To  focus  and  redistribute  information  likely 
to  be  of  service  to  women  workers. 

4 .  To  federate  women*s  organi  nations  and  to  en* 
courage  and  assist  the  formation  of  local  councils 
and  unions  of  w^omen.  Secretary,  Miss  Norah  E, 
Green^  Parliment  Mansions,  Westminster. 

NATIONAL  VIGILANCE  ASSOCLATION  (Great 

Britain) :  Objects:  The  suppression  of  the  **  white 
slave  traftic"  and  the  repression  of  criminal  vice 
and  public  immorality.  National  committees 
have  been  formed  in  e%'ery  country  in  Europe,  in 
the  Argentine,  Egi^pt,  and  South  Africa,  to  co- 
operate in  dealing  with  the  evil  in  question » 
Secretary,  W.  A.  Coote.  Office,  St.  Afary's  Cham- 
bers. 161,  Strand,  W.  C,  London,  England. 

NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  LABOR  LEAGUE 
(Great  Britain):  Formed  1906.  Objects:  To 
fomi  an  organization  of  women  to  work  for  inde- 
pendent labor  representation  in  connection  with 
the  Labor  Party,  and  to  obtain  direct  labor  repre- 
sentation of  women  in  Parliament  and  on  all 
local  bodies. 

The  members  of  the  society  work  with  the  La- 
bor Party  locally  and  nationally,  and  help  Labor 
candidates  in  local  and  parliamentary  elections. 
They  educate  themselves  on  political  and  social 
questions  by  means  of  meetings^  discussions,  dis- 
tribution of  leaflets,  etc.  They  take  an  active  in- 
terest in  the  work  of  the  Poor  Law  Guardians, 
educational  bodies,  distress  committees,  registra- 
tion of  voters,  town,  district,  and  county  council- 
ors, and  members  of  Parliament:  work  to  secure 
the  full  rights  of  citizenship  for  all  women  and  men. 

President,  Mrs.  J.  R.  Macdonald.  Honorary 
Secretary,  Mrs.  F.  Macpherson,  B,A..  54,  St 
Thomas's  Mansions,  Westminster  Bridge,  London. 

NATIONALISM:  The  American  name  for  the 
economic  ideal,  pictured  in  Edward  Bellamy's 
novel,  *' Looking  Backivard,"  and  also  to  the 
reform  movement  that  arose  in  connection  with 
this  book.     Says  Mr,  Bellamy: 

This  plan  is  called  nationaliifm  because  it  proceeds  by  the 
nationalization  01  industries,  including,  as  minor  applications 
of  the  same  principle,  the  iminiditalisation  and  State  c*>ntroI 
of  localized  businei^ses. 

SocialiBm  implies  the  fiodalising  of  industry.  This  may 
or  may  not  be  based  upon  the  national  or^anisro^  and  may 
or  may  not  imply  economic  equality-  As  compared,  with 
socialifim,  nationafiiim  is  a  detinltion  not  in  the  sense  of  oppoflh 
tion  or  cKclusion,  Init  of  a  precision  rendered  ncce«ary  by  a 
cloud  of  vaijiieand  ilisputed  implications  historically  attadud 
to  the  former  word. 

Nationalists  put  deep  emphasis  upon  the  ne- 
cessity for  economic  equality.  Some  Socialists  do 
likewise,  but  some  do  not.  In  this  respect,  and 
in  its  starting  from  a  distinctly  national  basis,  lies 
its  diiference  from  socialism. 

The  Nationalist  movement  in  the  United 
States  dates  from  Dec.  i,  1S88,  when  the  first 
Nationalist  club  was  organized  in  Boston.  The 
idea  of  the  movement,  as  well  as  the  name, 
sprang  from  a  suggestion  in  Edward  Bellamy's 
novel,  '* Looking  Backward/'  the  book  which 
describes  Boston  as  the  author  be- 
^  lieves  it  would  be  under  nationalism 

Fint dull  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  :?ooo.  (See  "Looking 
Backward/')  A  club  of  business 
men  had  been  formed  the  previous 

autumn,  whose  motto  was,  "Spread  the  Book"; 

but  finding  unexpected  success  and  interest »  the 
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Dnalist  movement  was  conceived  and  the 
club  organized.  The  leaders  in  the  move- 
were  Cyrus  Willard,  Sylvester  Baxter, 
les  E.  Bowers,  A.  T.  Devereux,  Edward  S. 
:ington,  Henry  W.  Austin,  Miss  Anna  Page, 
Dthers,  Mr.  Edward  Bellamy  himself  being 
)rrespondence  with  the  movers.  The  first 
rs  of  the  first  club  were  Charles  E.  Bowers, 
dent;  Edward  Bellamy,  first  vice-president; 
Willard,  secretary.  The  following  declara- 
Df  principles  was  adopted: 

principle  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Humanity  is  one  of  the 
I  truths  that  govern  the  worid's  progress  on  lines  which 
liish  human  nature  from  brute  nature, 
principle  of  competition  is  simply  the  application  of 
ital  law  of  the  survival  of  the  strongest  and  most  cun- 

refore,  so  long  as  competition  continues  to  be  the  ruling 
in  our  industrial  system,  the  highest  development  of  the 
liaal  cannot  be  reached,  the  loftiest  aims  of  humanity 
be  realized. 
:ruth  can  avail  unless  practically  applied.  Therefore, 
<rho  seek  the  welfare  of  man  must  endeavor  to  supnress 
stem  founded  on  the  brute  principle  of  competition 
it  in  its  place  another  based  on  the  nobler  principle  of 
.tion. 

in  striving  to  apply  this  nobler  and  wiser  principle 
complex  conditions  of  modem  life,  we  advocate  no 
I  or  ill-considered  changes;  we  make  no  war  upon 
luals;  we  do  not  censure  those  who  have  accumulated 
se  fortunes  simply  by  carrying  to  a  logical  end  the  false 
»le  on  which  business  is  now  based, 
combinations,  trusts,  and  syndicates  of  which  the 
at  present  complain  demonstrate  the  practicability  of 
sic  principle  of  association.  We  merely  seek  to  push 
inciple  a  little  further  and  have  all  industries  operated 
interest  of  all  by  the  nation — the  people  organized — 
:anic  unity  of  the  whole  people. 

present  industriat  system  proves  itself  wrong  by  the 
se  wrongs  it  produces;  it  proves  itself  absurd  by  the 
se  waste  of  energy  and  material  which  is  admitted 
its  concomitant.  Against  this  system  we  raise  our 
;;  for  the  abolition  of  the  slavery  it  has  wrought  and 
perpetuate,  we  pledge  our  best  efforts. 

May,  1889,  the  magazine,  The  Nationalist, 
Jtarted  and  continued  two  years.  Great 
:st  was  manifested,  and  clubs  were  started 
er  the  Union,  particularly  in  California.  In 
1 89 1,  Mr.  Edward  Bellamy  started  The  New 
M,  a  weekly  published  in  the  interests  of  the 
ment.  This  continued  two  years.  In  Jan., 
the  secretary  reported  162  clubs. 
;  movement  in  certain  places  early  took  a 
zal  channel.  In  one  electoral  district  in 
mia  in  1 890  a  Nationalist  candidate  polled 

votes.  Rhode  Island  put  out  a  Nation- 
state  ticket.  The  movement,  however, 
2ally  early  passed  into  the  People's  Party 
ment  (which  see) . 

Bellamy's  novel  has  had,  in  this  country 
,  a  sale  of  some  half  a  million  copies,  and 
where  scattered  the  seeds  of  nationalistic 
ht. 

ward  Bellamy  has  described  the  aims  of 
nalism  as  follows: 

frho  call  ourselves  Nationalists  believe  that  the  solu- 
the  industrial  and  social  question  is  to  be  found,  and 
to  be  found,  in  the  logical  evolution  of  the  idea  on 
which  this  nation  is  based,  which  is  that  of  a 
union  of  the  people  in  order  to  use  the  collec- 
BilllM  ^^^®  strength  for  the  common  welfare.  We 
rilMiH  consider  that  this  idea  has  always  logically 
**■'•'*  involved,  when  the  time  should  be  ripe,  the 
nationalization  of  industry  with  a  complete 
provision  for  the  employment  and  maintenance 
people.  When  it  shall  in  this  manner  have  completed 
lution  the  nation  will  be,  according  to  the  hope  and 
I  the  Nationalists,  a  great  partnership  for  the  general 
iS  of  supporting  and  enjoying  life,  in  which  all  the  people 
e  equal  partners.  It  will  be  a  universal  insurance 
ly.  gtiaranteeing  all  its  members  against  injustice, 
aon,  sickness,  age.  accident,  and  disability  of  every 
[t  will  be  a  mighty  trust,  holding  the  total  assets 
!ty — moral,  intellectual,  and  natural— not  only  for  the 
oc  the  present,  but  in  the  interests  of  future  generations 


and  for  the  ultimate  weal  of  the  race,  and  looking  to  the  ends 
of  the  world  and  the  judgment  of  God.  The  membership  of 
an  individtial  in  this  great  partnership,  with  all  the  rights 
it  implies,  will  be  absolutely  fixt  by  the  fact  of  his  birth;  the 
part  he  plavs  in  its  affairs  being  determined  by  his  faculties 
and  aptitudes. 

There  is  nothing  essentially  new  about  the  project  of  a 
society  based  upon  and  illustrating  brotherly  relations  and 
obligations  among  men.  The  eventual  realization  of  such  a 
state  of  affairs  has  been  the  dream  of  humanity  in  all  ages. 
Men  have  always  acknowledged,  even  the  most  unjust,  that 
if,  instead  of  contending  with  one  another  for  the  means  of 
livelihood,  human  beings  could  only  be  induced  to  unite  their 
powers  to  secure  and  share  a  common  welfare,  the  world 
would  not  only  be  a  great  deal  better  and  a  great  deal  happier, 
but  likewise  a  great  deal  richer  than  it  ever  has  been. 

Heretofore,  however,  in  the  history  of  mankind  the  prac- 
tical obstacles  to  such  a  change  offered  by  existing  conditions 
and  institutions  have  been  insuperable.  It  is  tne  claim  of 
Nationalists  that  these  conditions  have  so  changed  and  are 
so  rapidly  changing  to-day  as  to  render  not  only  possible, 
but  in  the  near  future  probable,  a  transformation  01  society 
which  a  generation  ago  it  would  have  been  chimerical  to 
expect  within  any  calculable  period. 

In  view  of  the  present  extraordinary  business  situation, 
the  unprecedented  and  portentous  tendency  of  capital,  the 
excusably  alarmed  and  exasperated  attitude  of  the  masses 
of  the  people,  we  hold  it  not  absurd  to  say  that  men  now  in 
middle  age  may  live  to  see  the  present  system  give  place  to 
that  grand  industrial  partnership  of  all  for  all  whicn  is  the 
destined  and  sole  possible  solution  of  all  labor  problems  and 
all  social  questions. 

The  greatest  industrial  revolution  in  history — greater  by 
far  in  its  destined  consequences  than  the  overthrow  of  the 
slave  system  at  the  South — is  the  present  tendency  to  the 
monopolizing  of  the  field  of  industry  and  commerce  by  the 
great  capitalist  organizations.  The  innumerable  small  busi- 
ness concerns  which  used  to  divide  up  every  industry  and  trade 
are  enduring  a  war  of  extermination  at  the  hands  of  the  great 
combinations  of  capital.  The  business  of  the  people,  which 
used  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  is  passing  out  of  their 
hands  into  those  of  a  small  number  of  monopolists.  It  is  in 
vain  that  we  cry  "Haiti"  to  this  tendency.  The  economic 
necessities  underlying  and  compelling  the  movement  toward 
the  consolidation  of  business  are  irresistible  and  beyond  the 
power  of  legislatures  to  dam  up  with  any  quantity  of  statutes. 
Americans  who  think  are  already  beginning  to  see.  and  all 
Americans  soon  will  be  forced  to  see.  that  there  are  only  two 
alternatives  before  the  nation — either  it  must  consent  to  turn 
over  its  industries,  its  entire  business — and  that  means  its 
social  and  political  liberties  as  well — to  a  few  hundred 
billionaires,  or  it  must  assume  control  of  them  itself;  that  is 
to  say,  it  must  nationalize  them.  Plutocracy  or  nationalism 
is  the  choice  which,  within  a  dozen  years,  at  the  rate  things 
now  are  going,  the  American  people  will  have  wholly  com- 
mitted themselves  to.  Can  any  one  who  has  faith  in  the 
people  have  any  doubt  as  to  what  the  choice  between  these 
alternatives  will  be? 

In  regard  to  the  Nationalist  program  for  in- 
troducing their  ideas,  Mr.  Bellamy  writes  in  The 
Forum  (March,  1894): 

Revolutions,  however  peaceful  they  may  be.  do  not  follow 
prearranged  plans,  but  make  channels  for  themselves,   of 
which  we  may  at  best  predict  the  general  direc- 
tion and   outcome.     Meanwhile   Nationalists 
The  would  prepare  the  way  by  a  step-by-step  ex- 

ITationaliat  ^^^^^^^n  of  the  public  conduct  of  business,  which 

-.  shall  go  as  fast  or  as  slow  as  public  opinion 

rrogram     may  determine. 

In  making  any  industry  or  service  public 
business,  two  ends  should  be  kept  equally  in 
view,  viz.:  first,  the  benefit  of  the  public  by  more  cheap, 
efficient,  and  honest  service  or  commodities;  and  second,  but 
as  an  end  in  every  way  equally  important,  the  immediate 
amelioration  of  the  condition  of  workers  taken  over  from 
private  into  public  service.  As  to  the  first  point,  whenever 
a  service  or  business  is  taken  over  to  be  publicly  conducted, 
it  should  be  managed  strictly  at  cost;  that  is  to  say.  the  service 
or  product  should  be  furnished  at  the  lowest  cost  that  will 
pay  the  expense  and  proper  charges  of  the  business.  Nation- 
alism contemplates  making  all  production  for  use  and  not 
for  profit,  and  every  nationalized  business  should  be  a  step 
in  that  direction  by  eliminating  profit  so  far  as  it  is  concemeci. 

As  to  the  improvement  in  tne  condition  of  the  workers, 
which  is  the  other  and  equal  end  to  be  sought  in  all  cases 
of  nationalizing  a  business,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  the  State 
should  show  itself  the  model  employer.  Moderate  hours  of 
labor,  healthful  and  safe  conditions,  with  provision  for  sick- 
ness, accident,  and  old  age,  and  a  system  for  the  admission, 
promotion,  and  discharge  of  employees  strictly  based  on  merit, 
and  absolutely  exclusive  of  all  capricious  personal  inter- 
ference for  political  or  other  reasons,  should  characterize  all 
publicly  conducted  business  from  the  start.  In  particular 
cases,  such  as  the  clothing  manufacture  now  so  largely  carried 
on  by  sweaters'  slaves,  decent  wages  and  conditions  might 
temporarily  raise  the  price  of  ready-made  clothing.     If  it 
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did.  it  would  only  show  how  necessary  ft  had  been  to  make 
the  business  a  State  monopoly;  and  we  may  add  that,  cm 
grounds  of  humanity,  this  is  one  of  the  first  that  should 
be  brought  under  i>ublic  manaRement. 

As  to  the  general  qucition  of  the  order  in  which  different 
tkranches.  of  business  should  be  nationalized,  or  (which  is  the 
same  thing)  brought  under  municipal  or  State  control,  owner- 
ship, and  operation.  Nationalists  geneially  agree  tliat  char- 
tered businesses  of  all  sorts,  which,  as  holding  public  fran- 
chises, are  already  quasi-public  ser\aces, 
should    first    receive    attention.     Under   this 

Mr,  Bel-  head  come  teleprraphs  and  telephones,  nail- 
lajnv's  Arim-  '"o®*^*'  both  local  and  i^cneral.  munidpal  ItRht- 
««uuy        .  inp.  water-works,  ferries,  and  the  like.     The 

ment  railroads  alonf  employ  some  800,000  men. 
and  the  employees  in  the  other  businesses 
mentioned  may  raise  that  figure  to  1 ,000.000, 
representing,  perhaps,  a  total  population  of  4,000,000:  cer- 
tamly  a  rather  big  slice  of  the  nation  to  bepin  with.  These 
businesses  would  carry  with  them  others.  For  example,  the 
railroads  are  the  largest  consumers  of  iron  and  steel,  and 
national  operation  of  them  would  naturally  carry  w^th  it  the 
oational  operation  of  the  larger  part  of  the  iron  business. 
There  are  about  500.000  ironworkers  in  the  country,  implying 
a  population  of  perhaps  3,000,000  dependent  on  the  industry, 
and  makinR,  with  the  railroad  and  other  employees  and  I  heir 
dependents,  some  6,000,000  persons.  The  same  logic  would 
apply  to  the  raininif  of  coah  with  which,  as  carrier  and  chief 
consumer,  the  railroads  are  as  closely  identified. 

The  nece^^ity  of  preserving  what  is  left  of  our  forests  will 
soon  force  all  the  states  to  go  inlo  the  forestry  business,  which 
may  well  be  the  beginning  of  public  operation  of  the  lumber 
industry.  If  our  fast  vanishing  fisheries  are  to  lie  protected, 
not  merely  national  supervision,  but  national  operation,  will 
soon  be  necessary « 

In  the  field  of  general  business,  the  trusts  and  syndicates, 
which  have  so  larjsely  stimulated  the  popular  demand  for 
nationalism,  have  also  greatly  simplified  its  progress.  When- 
ever  the  managers  of  any  department  of  industry'  or  com- 
merce have,  m  defiance  of  law  and  public  interest,  formed  a 
monopoly,  what  is  more  just  and  proper  than  that  the  people 
themselves,  throuKh  their  agentSt  should  take  up  and  con- 
duct the  business  in  question  at  cost?  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  moat  of  tne  leadmg  branches  of  production  hax'e  now 
been  "syndicated,"  it  will  be  seen  that  this  suggestion,  fully 
carried  out,  would  go  far  toward  completing  the  plan  of 
nationalization. 

Meanwhile  the  same  process  wcmld  be  going  on  upon  other 
lines.  Foreign  governments  which  have  large  armies,  in 
order  to  secure  quality  and  cheapness,  usually  manufacture 
their  soldiers'  clothinj;,  rations,  and  V'arious  supplies  in  gov- 
ernment factories.  The  British  Government,  which  is  most 
like  our  own.  was  forced,  by  the  swindling  of  contractors^  to  go 
into  making  clothing  for  the  soldiers  in  the  Crimean  War, 
and  has  since  kept  it  up  with  most  admirable  results.  If  our 
government  had  manufactured  the  soldiers'  supplies  in  the 
Civil  War  it  would  have  saved  a  vast  sum  of  money.  It  is 
highl)r  desirable  that  it  should  forthwith  begin  to  manufacture 
clothmg  and  other  necessaries  for  its  soldiers  and  sailors, 
and  for  an^  other  of  its  employees  who  might  choose  to  be  so 
served,  as  \t  is  safe  to  say  all  would,  for  goods  a,s  represented, 
proof  against  adulteration,  and  fumishe«i  at  cost,  would  be  a 
godsend  even  to  the  millionaire  in  these  daN'^of  knavifth  trade. 
The  policy  of  supplying  the  needs  of  government  employees 
with  the  product  of  publicly  conducted  industries  would 
bring  about  the  whole  productive  and  distributive  plan  of 
nationalism  in  proportion  as  the  number  of  employees  in- 
creased. 

Among  special  lines  of  business,  which  ought  at  once  to  be 
brought  under  public  manaRemcnt,  are  the  liquor  traffic  and 
fire-  and  life  insurance.  It  is  proposed  that  every  state  should 
immediately  monopolize  the  liquor  traffic  within  its  borders^ 
and  open  places  of  sale  in  such  localities  as  desire  them.  The 
liquors  should  be  sold  at  cost — that  is  to  say,  at  rates  to  pay 
all  expenses  of  the  system^by  state  agents,  whose  compensa- 
tion should  he  fixt  without  relation,  direct  or  indirect,  to  the 
amount  of  sale^.  This  plan  would  eliminate  desire  of  profit 
as  a  motive  to  stimulate  sales,  would  insure  a  strict  regard  to 
all  conditions  and  requirements  of  the  law.  and  would  guar- 
antee pure  liquors.  Pending  the  nationaliration  of  the  manu- 
facture of  liquore.  the  general  government  need  be  called 
on  only  for  a  transportation  law  protecting  the  states  against 
illegal  deliveries  within  their  borders. 

As  to  state  life-  and  fire-insurance,  this  undertaking  would 
need  no  plant  and  no  backing  save  the  state's  credit  on  long- 
tested  calculations  of  risks.  It  would  be  done  at  cost,  m 
state  buildings,  by  low-salaried  official s»  and  without  any 
sort  of  competitive  or  advertising  expenses.  This  would 
mean  a  saving  to  fire-insurers  of  at  least  is  percent  in  pre- 
miums and  ot  at  least  50  per  cent  to  life- insurers,  and  would, 
above  all,  give  insurance  that  was  not  itself  in  need  of 
being  reinsured. 

When  private  plants  are  taken  over  by  a  city,  state,  or 
nation,  they  should,  of  course,  be  paid  for;  the  ba-sis  of 
valuation  lieing  t)ie  present  cost  of  a  plant  of  equal  utility. 
This  subiect  of  compeiisation  should  be  considered  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  ultmnatc  effect  of  nationalism  will  be  the  ex- 
tinction of  all  economic  superiorities,  however  derived. 


The  organJKation  of  the  unemployed  on  a  basis  of  smtfr- 
Eupervised  cooperation  is  an  urgent  undertaking,  in  line  with 
the  program  of  nationalism.  The  unemployed  rcprtsent  a 
labor  force  which  only  lacks  organization  to  be  abundantly 
self-sustaining^  It  is  the  duty  and  interest  of  the  slate  to  ^ 
organize  the  unemployed,  according  to  their  several  trades 
and  aptitudes — the  women  workers  as  well  as  the  meo — 
that  their  support  shall  he  provided  for  out  of  their  own 
product,  which  should  not  go  upon  the  market  for  sale,  but 
be  wholly  consumed  w^ithin  the  circle  of  the  producers,  thus 
in  no  way  deranging  outside  prices  or  wages.  This  plan 
contemplates  the  unemployed  problem  a&  being  a  permaneot 
one,  with  periods  of  special  aggravation,  and  as  therefa^" 
demanding  for  solution  a  fjermanent  and  elastic  pro\isioa  f 
a  circle  of  production  and  consumption  complete  in  itseif  ai  __ 
independent  of  the  commercial  system.  There  is  no  olh«r 
method  for  dealing  with  the  unemployed  problem  which 
does  not  mock  it. 

In  proportion  as  the  industnes,  commerce,  and  general 
business  of  the  country  are  publicly  organized,  the  iOurc« 
of  the  power  and  means  of  the  growth  of  the  pluto 
which  depend  upon  the  control  and  revenues  of  indtis'  *" 
be  undermined  and  cut  off.     In  the  same  measure^  ob 

the  regulation  of  the  emploj-ment  of  the  people  and  th 

of   pro\'iding  for  their  maintenance  will    pass   under  ttmr 
collective  control.      To  complete   the   plan  of   nationalism, 
by  carrj-ing  out  its  guaranty  of  equal  maintenance  to  al|^ 
with  employment  according  to  fitness,  will  require  onlyj 
process  of  s^'stematizatiDn  and  equalizing  of  conciitions  una 
an  already  unified  administration. 

Revised  by  the  Late  Edward  Bbllaiiy. 

{For  the  objections  to  NationaliBm,  see  SociAl 
ism;  section  Objections  to.) 

Refsrences:  Loohrng  Backward,  by  Edward  Bellamy, 
Houghton.  MitHin  &  Co.,  18B7;  The  Program  of  ik«  National^ 
ists.  by  Edwani  Bellamy,  reprinted  from  /A*  Forum  for 
March,  1894;  Principles  and  Purposes  of  Nationalism,  an 
address  by  Edward  Bellamy,  delivered  in  Tremont  Temple, 
Boston.  Dec.  19,  1889. 

NATIONALIZATION  OF  THE  LIQUOR  TRAF- 
FIC: It  has  been  proposed  by  the  Nationalists  in 
America  (see  Nationalism)  to  meet  the  enor- 
mous evils  of  the  liquor  traffic  by  putting  the 
whole  traffic  into  the  hands  of  the  government 
and  havings  liquor  sold  under  strict  regulations,  by 
government  officials,  in  government  dispensaries, 
and  at  cost*  It  is  in  this  last  respect  that  the 
Nationalist  plan  differs  radically  from  the  dispen- 
sary system  (</,  v.),  from  the  Norwegian  system 
{q.  v.),  and  from  all  similar  plans.  All  these 
plans  provide  for  some  one*s  making  a  profit 
from  the  sale  of  liquor.  Nationalists,  on  the 
other  hand,  maintain  that  so  long  as  there  is  a. 
profit  in  the  liquor  traffic  some  one  will  be  in- 
terested in  the  extension  of  the  traffic,  and  that, 
conversely,  the  one  way  to  kill  the  traffic  is  to  kill 
the  profits  in  it.  They  argue  that  this  applies  to 
government  sales  as  well  as  to  private  sales.  It 
will  not  do  J  they  affirm,  to  allow  even  the  gov- 
ernment to  make  profits  out  of  liquor,  for  if  the 
government  has  an  ** interest*'  in  the  sales,  it  will 
lead  to  corruption.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  gov- 
ernment made  no  profit  out  of  the  sales,  it  would 
be  nobody's  interest  to  sell,  and  therefore  the 
strictest  regulations  concerning  its  sale  could  be 
both  enacted  and  enforced.  Sales  could  then  be 
restricted  to  very  limited  hours:  they  could  he 
made  only  to  registered  people  or  hotel  guests,  so 
that  men  could  neither  buy  much  at  one  place  nor 
go  from  place  to  place  and  get  a  little*  They 
could  be  absolutely  prohibited  to  minors,  to  peo- 
ple whom  physicians  or  their  families  declared 
unable  to  drink  in  moderation,  etc.  Yet  the 
plan  would  allow  other  adults  to  drink  in  mod- 
eration who  wish  to  do  so.  This,  Nationalists 
urge,  is  the  best  law  that  can  to-day  be  enforced. 
Prohibition  (q,  v.)  they  declare  to  be,  in  our  large 
cities  and  e\'en  in  most  states,  at  present  imprac* 
ticable.  The  sale  of  liquor  by  government  di^ 
pensaries,  they  claim,  in  South  Carolina,  Swede 
etc.,  has  proved  practical,  and  the  best  way 
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restrict  the  traffic,  and  abolish  its  grossest  evils. 
Only  the  Nationalists  would  go  one  step  further 
and  prevent  even  government  from  having  any 
interest  in  the  concern.  To  sell  liquor  at  cost, 
the  Nationalists  claim,  would  not  in- 
Obiectioiis  ^^^®  people  to  drink  more,  by  ma- 
Considered  ^^^^  liquor  cheaper ;  in  the  first  place, 
because  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that 
liquor  would  be  cheaper.  The  cheap- 
er forms  of  liquor  are  sold  in  such  vast  quantities 
to-day,  and  with  such  vile  adulterations,  that 
they  can  be  sold  very  cheap,  and  at  such  a  low 
margin  of  profit  (the  total  sum  of  the  profits, 
however,  being  enormous)  that  it  is  doubtful  if 
the  government  could  sell  its  limited  quantities, 
which  would  be  free  from  cheap  adulterations,  at 
any  less  price  than  to-day,  and  yet  cover  the  cost. 
Cost  price,  therefore,  would  not  necessarily  be  a 
lower  price.  Even  if  the  price  were  slightly 
lower,  the  Nationalists  urge  that  the  small  dif- 
ference would  scarcely  increase  temptation  at 
all,  because  few,  if  any,  except  those  wholly 
without  money,  are  deterred  from  drink  by  the 
price.  Again,  government  sales  of  liquors  to  reg- 
istered persons  would  check  all  or  almost  all  the 
treating  that  is  to-day  one  of  the  greatest  forms 
of  the  evil.  The  great  argimient  for  this  system 
is.  however,  that  it  would  at  once  cut  off  enor- 
mous money  interest  in  the  liquor  traffic  which 
to-day  buys  legislatures,  corrupts  politics,  de- 
moralizes the  community,  prevents  temperance 
legislation,  or  mocks  its  enforcement.  (See  Tem- 
perance.) . 

NATURAL  MONOPOLIES:  This  is  a  phrase 
that  has  come  into  general  use,  particularly  in  the 
United  States,  for  that  class  of  monopolies  which 
are  asserted  by  the  users  of  the  phrase  to  have 
become  monopolies  on  account  of  some  inherent 
property.  Prof.  R.  T.  Ely,  who  perhaps  has 
done  more  than  any  other  writer  to  give  cur- 
rency to  the  phrase,  says  (''Socialism  and  Social 
Reform,"  pp.  262-300): 

MonoDolies  may  be  divided  into  two  main  classes — natural 
and  artificial:  and  natural  monopolies  again  may  be  divided 
into  two  subclasses,  namely,  first,  those  businesses  which  are 
monopolies  by  virtue  of  the  qualities  inherent  in  the  business 
itself;  and  second,  those  busmesses  which  are  monor)olies  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  the  supply  of  the  raw  material  upon 
which  they  are  based  is  so  limited  in  area  that  the  entire 
sunoly  can  be  acquired  by  a  single  combination  of  men. 

N' atural  monopolies  of  the  first  class  are  the  natural  monopo- 
lies ordinarily  discust,  and  they  include  the  means  of  com- 
munication and  transportation,  as  well  as 
the  lighting  service  by  gas  or  electricity  of 

Charaoter-  cities.  Rauwavs,  waterways,  irrigation  works, 
i     ^  telegraphs,    telephones,    are    especially     im- 

"■"""  portant.  But  street-car  lines,  whether  they 
are  surface  lines,  subways,  or  elevated  rail- 
ways, and  the  means  of  lighting  cities,  are 
scarcely  less  so.  These  are  all  primary  busmesses  in  modem 
society:  businesses  of  every  other  kind  are  dependent  upon 
them.  .  .  . 

Natural  monopolies  of  the  second  class  are  those  which 
become  monopolies  because  the  supply  of  raw  materials, 
consisting  of  natural  treasures,  is  so  limited  that  it  can  all  be 
acquired  by  a  single  combination  of  men.  Anthracite  coal 
has  been  cited  as  an  illustration;  other  similar  cases  could  be 
instanced.  It  is  said  that  it  has  been  possible  to  purchase 
practically  the  entire  supply  of  some  raw  materials  found 
among  barbarous  or  semioarbarous  peoples;  not  so  much. 
perhaps,  on  account  of  the  limitation  of  the  supply,  as  on 
account  of  the  fact  that  it  is  easy  to  cheat  them,  and  to  ouy 
a  flnreat  supply  at  far  less  than  its  actual  value.  .  .  . 

Land  is  frequently  called  a  natural  monopoly,  but  this 
hardly  seems  correct.  Monopoly  imolies  management  or 
ownership  by  one  person,  or  by  a  combination  of  persons  who 
can  act  as  a  unit.  Anything  of  the  kind  does  not  exist  with 
respect  either  to  landownership.  or  to  the  tise  of  the  land  for 
agricultural  or  building  purposes.  A  genuine  monopoly  in  the 
ownership  or  exploitation  of  land  would  mean  the  virttial 
slavery  of  all  persons  not  interested  in  the  monopoly.  If  the 
farmers  of  the  world  could  act  together  a3  »  unit,  they  could 
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force  all  others  to  givA  everything  they  might  have  for  food, 
as  the  alternative  would  be  starvation.  'What  will  not  a 
man  give  for  his  life?"  But  such  a  combination  is  an  im- 
possibility,  and  every  attempt  to  effect  a  combination,  even 
on  a  comparatively  sinall  scale,  with  respect  to  a  single  staple, 
like  wheat  or  cotton,  has  thus  far  proved  a  failure. 

The  following  consideration  of  the  subject  is 
taken  from  various  statements  by  Professor  Ely. 
Concerning  the  difference  between  ''natural  and 
other  monopolies,"  he  says  (idem,  p.  217): 

Socialists  assert  that  every  business  is  a  natural  monopoly, 
and  that  the  expression  itself,  "natural  monopoly."  is  as 
much  out  of  place  as  would  be  the  expression  "natural 
adults,"  with  reference  to  human  beings.  Every  htunan 
being  becomes  in  time  an  adult,  and  so,  they  say.  every  busi- 
ness becomes  in  time  a  monopoly.  Proof  is  sought  in  a  long 
list  of  trusts  and  combinations  which  have  been  more  or  less 
successful.  When  we  look  into  this  list  of  trusts  in  manu- 
factures, however,  we  quickly  ascertain  that  few  of  them  have 
achieved  anything  like  complete  monopoly;  and  if  we  ex- 
amine the  list  of  unsuccessful  attempts  to  form  trusts,  we 
shall  discover  that  this  is  longer  than  the  list  of  partially 
successful  trusts.  What  we  ascertain  in  reality  is  a  demon- 
stration of  the  advantages  of  production  on  a  large  scale,  and 
a  few  attempts  to  secure  a  monopoly  which  have  been  par- 
tially successful,  and  a  far  larger  number  of  cases  of  failure 
to  establish  monopoly  in  manufacturing  industries.  So  fkr 
as  any  historical  inductive  proof  is  concerned,  we  must  say 
that  it  is.  as  yet.  lacking.  The  careful  thinker  will  at  least 
demand  time  for  further  observation.  He  will  tell  us  to  wait 
and  see  what  tendencies  are  revealed  by  subsequent  industrial 
development.  If  we  turn  to  deductive  proof,  however,  no 
convincing  arguments  have  been  advanced  to  support  the 
hypothesis,  either  that  unification  of  manufactures  is.  general- 
ly speaking,  inevitable,  or  even  possible.  We  must  not  over- 
look the  immense  difficulty  of  a  management  so  watchful,  so 
alert,  so  full  of  resources,  so  fruitful  in  initiative  and  enter- 
prise, that  it  can  permanently  secure  better  results  than  a 
number  of  smaller  and  competing  manufacturers. 

As  a  proof  that  natural  monopolies  are  such,  we 
are  tola  (idem,  pp.  263-266) : 

The  proof  that  these  pursuits  are  natural  monopolies  is 
twofold;  namely,  deductive  and  inductive,  or  historical.  The 
deductive  proof  takes  accoimt  of  characteristics  of  businesses 
of  the  kind  mentioned,  and  discovers  that  businesses  with 
these  characteristics  must  necessarily  become  monopolies. 
Their  main  characteristics  are  three:  They  occupjf  peculiariy 
desirable  spots  or  lines  of  land;  second,  the  service  or  com- 
modity which  they  supply  is  furnished  in  connection  with  the 
plant  Itself;  and,  in  tne  third  place,  it  is  possible  to  increase 
the  supply  of  the  service  or  commodity  indefinitely,  without 
proportionate  increase  in  cost.  Any  business  which  has 
these  qualities  tends  to  become  a  monopoly  by  virtue  of  its 
inherent  qualities,  and  it  must  become  such  m  time.  .  .  . 

Inductive  or  historical  proof  calls  attention  to  actual  ex- 
perience.    It  is  found  that  sooner  or  later  attempted  com- 
petition always  gives  way  to  combination  and  consolidation. 
The  gas  business  furnishes  an  excellent  illustra- 
tion, because  the  experience  with  respect  to 
Proof        this  is  so  superabundant,  and  because,  turther- 
of  Natural    ™°'*'  ^^  ^^^  geographical  area  within  which 
2^  ..       the  business  is  conducted  is  small,  the  move- 

MOnopoiiei  ment  toward  monopoly  has  always  been  com- 

garatively  rapid.  Competition  in  the  ^as 
usiness  has  been  attempted  in  countries 
with  all  kinds  of  political  government,  and  under  every  cir- 
cumstance which  can  be  imagined.  It  has  been  triea  re- 
peatedly with  the  most  solemn  promises  on  the  part  of  those 
starting  rival  companies,  that  competition  would  be  genuine 
and  permanent.  But  the  nature  of  the  business  as  monopoly 
has  been  strong  enough  to  overcome  every  obstacle,  and 
guaranties  have  not  been  worth  the  paper  on  which  they 
have  been  printed.  It  is  probably  not  too  much  to  say  that 
competition  has  been  tried  a  thousand  times  in  different 
countries,  and  no  one  can  yet  point  to  one  single  instance  of 
permanently  successful  competition.  It  would  seem  that  a 
thousand  experiments  should  satisfy  any  one.  The  telegraph 
business  also  furnishes  good  illustration.  Competition  in 
telegraph  service  was  tried  many  times  in  England,  but  al- 
ways resulted  in  monopoly;  and  it  has  been  tried  perhaps  a 
hundred  times  in  the  U.  S.,  but  the  tendency  to  monopoly  has 
been  too  strong.  .  .  . 

Competition  of  various  sorts  has  been  tried  with  respect  to 
railways.  .  .  .  America  will  be  held  to  of  er  the  greatest  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  the  acceptance  of  a  theory  of  inonopoly 
in  the  railway  business,  but  the  difficulties  only  spring  trom 
the  fact  that  it  is  a  vast  country  in  which  the  railway  develop- 
ment is  yet  far  from  complete.  Combination  and  consolida- 
tion are  going  forward  every  day.  and  it  is  simply  a  question 
of  time  when  monopoly  will  be  secured  in  the  U.  S.  as  well 
as  elsewhere.  Even  now  it  would  require  a  small  book  simply 
to  print  the  names  of  railway  companies  which  have  been 
absorbed  by  other  companies,  and  have  ceased  to  exist. 
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So  conceiving  of  natural  iriDnopolies,  those  who 
use  the  phrase  advocate  that  all  natural  monop- 
olies shouM  be  at  least  owned  and  usually  (tho 
not  always)  operated  by  the  community.  Pro- 
fessor Ely  WTites  ("An  Introduction  to  Political 
Economy,"  pp.  352,  253): 

What    shall    be    <mr    poHcv?     Monopoly    tai    inevitable. 
Private  monopoly  is  ckIIous.     Public  monopoly  H  a  blessing, 
and  the  test  of  experience  approves  it,     AHain  and  again  it 
has  be-en  tried  with  fear  atifl  trembling,  but 
the  results  have  in  the  lon^  run  l^en  gratit>nng. 
Treatnient    Public   ownership   and   management   of   rail- 
ways have  in  Germany  stu^ceeded   in  many 
respects  even  better  than  their  advocates  an- 
ticipaled,  and  the  opinion  of  expert*  in  Germany  favors  them 
almost  if  not  quite  unamm^ously.     The  writer  happens  to 
know  of  no  exception,  ...  It  was  lonR  aRo  said  by  a  shrewd 
EnKlish  enRinecr  that  where  combination  is  possible  com- 
(tctJtion  is  impossible*     Combination  is  always  possible  in  the 
case  of  undertakings  which  are  natural  monopolies.     It  is 
inevitable,  for  it  is  not  only  cheaper  to  do  a  Riven  amount  of 
business  by  a  monopoly  than  by  two  or  more  concerns,  but 
very  much  cheaper.     If  two  gas  compftntcs  in  a  city,  having 
each  a  capital  of  a  million  dollars,  operating  separately  arc 
able  to  make    10  per  cent  profit,  when  combined  they  will 
make  much  more  than  10  per  cent;  possibly  even   15  or  to 
per  cent.     There  is  a  force  continually  at  work  drawing  them 
together.     It  worka  a.s  constantly  if  not  as  uniformly  as  the 
attraction  of  gravitation* 

This  does  not,  however*  according"  to  this 
school  of  thought,  always  imply  public  operation 
(*' Social  ism  and  Social  Reform/   p.  293): 

It  does  not  appear  evident  at  once  that  the  collective 
management  of  ttic  property  collectively  owned  is  essential. 
If  the  anthracite  coal-mine*  were  owned  by  the  state  or  by 
the  nation,  satisfactory  results  might,  perhaps,  be  secured  by 
leasing  the  land,  or  by  allowing  individuals  or  comi>anies  to 
mine  coal  freely  on  the  payment  of  a  royalty  which  would 
absorb  any  economic  surpilua  above  the  normal  returns  to 
labor  and  capitaL 

Concerning  the  advantages  of  the  public  own- 
ership of  natural  monopobcs,  we  are  told,  first, 
that  the  socialization  of  natural  monopolies 
would  lead  to  the  better  utilization  of  productive 
forces  and  the  avoidance  of  wastes  due  to  com- 
petition. A  railroad  manager  is  nuoted  as  say- 
ing that  even  now  it  would  involve  an  annual 
saving  of  $200,000^000  if  the  railways  of  the 
U.  S.  were  managed  as  a  unit.  Says  Professor 
Ely  <'*An  Introduction  to  Political  Economy/'  p. 
254): 

The  construction  of  only  two  needless  parallel  line*  of 
railway  in  the  U.  S..  the  West  Shore  and  the  Nickel  Plate, 
extending  together  from   New  York  to  Chi- 
cago, wasted  $300,000,000;    a  sum  sufficient 
Advantages  to  build  300  000  homes  for  a  million  people. 
Probably  ihe   waste  in  railway  construction 
and   operation   in   the  U.  S,  during   the  past 
fifty  years  would  be  amply  sufficient  to  bmid  comfortable 
hornes  for  every  man.  woman,  and  child  now  in  the  country. 
Every  city  shows  that  attempted  competition  cats  up  a 
large  part  of  what  mij^ht  be  profit.     Gas  can  well  be  supplied 
for  a  profit  in  great  cities,  if  the  bxisiness  is  a  perfect  monopoly, 
for  seventy-five  cent^. 

A  second  adv^antage  claimed  is  that  it  would 
tend  to  decrease  industrial  crises.     (See  Crises.) 

A  third  advantage  is  that  it  would  purify 
politics.     (See  City^  MtiNtciPALisM;  Socialism.) 

Fourth*  it  would  tend  to  the  utilization  of  in- 
ventions.    (See  Competition  ) 

Fifth,  it  would  aid  distribution,  (See  Wealth.) 
These  advantages  we  consider  under  their  proper 
heads.  But  besides  these  are  indirect  advan- 
tages perhaps  even  greater,  the  breaking  up  of  the 
great  monopolies  dependent  upon  natural  mo- 
nopolies (see  Coal;  Standard  Oil  Monopoly), 
and  the  abolition  of  railroad  favoritism  (see 
Railroads). 

Concerning  the  purchase  of  private  nionopolies» 
Professor  Ely  says  (idem,  p.  389): 


The  diSicultiics  of  papnent  for  these  monopolistic  nxn  , 
taldngs  are  often  mentione^l.  It  must  be  remermbered  that 
public  ownership  increases  their  value,  becaujse  it  pn>iucft.i 
uniiication  in  these  enterprise-s,  and  shuts  off  the  waste  oL 
future  competition.  Frequently  public  ownerehip  makes  it  » 
possibility  to  unite  advantageously  several  ser\^ccs  and  thm 
effect  a  saving.  Very  often  a  municipal  electnc  lighting 
plant  is  connected  virith  the  public  water-works,  a.nd  results 
m  a  better  utilisation  of  public  property,  and  of  the  scr^'ice^ 
of  those  already  in  the  employment  of  the  municapality. 
The  railwa>'s.  which  include  the  larger  pari^  '  '  ropcfiy 
of  the  kind  under  consideration,  are  general  1  inrar^ 

as  affording  the  chief  illustration  of  the  dir' i  -.  :rr*]K- 

tion  by  the  government.     The  purchase  ot  i  ni 
means  the  conversion   of   railway  stocks    and 
government  bonds,  and  while  it  would  add  er*; 
the  public  debt,  it  would  add  to  a  still  greater  cxit-rn  i'<  ir-e 
public  resourp^.     Besides,  it  must  always  be  remembered 
that  the  change  could  tiot  be  made  in  a  single  day. 

Reformers  are  often  inclined  to  urge  that  the  payments  for 
railways,  tclc*«raphs,  etc..  shoiuld  only  be  sufficient  to  dupli- 
cate the  existing  plant,  and  this  generally  means  much  lesi 
than  the  selling  value  of  the  plant.  They  make  a  serious 
mistake  in  taking  this  position.  A^  a  matter  of  policy,  this 
course  is  not  to  be  recommended,  because  it  needlessly 
antagonizes  such  a  large  proportion  of  the  population  ot  thij 
country.  Those  who  arc  asked  to  part  with  their  proper 
at  a  price  less  than  the  market  value  will  feel  tbemselv 
aggrieved,  and  will  oppose  the  reform  in  every  way  in  thcii 
power.  Thejilan  proposed  is  also  objectionable  on  the  score 
of  justice.  The  value  which  property  of  this  kind  has  in 
excess  of  the  cost  of  duplication  of  the  plant  is  largely  due 
to  a  public  policy  which  has  been  approved  by  a  major- 
ity* and  a  vast  majority,  of  the  people  of  the  U.  S.  A  lai^e 
capitalization,  so  far  as  it  exceeds  the  actual  ^-alue  of  the 
plant,  very  frequently  rcpnKents  only  the  waste  due  to  at- 
tempted competition,  and  this  attempted  com|ietitioo  hw 
been  encouraged  in  every  way.  directly  and  indirectly,  by 
the  general  public.  Even  when  such  is  not  the  caie.  the 
possibility  of  an  excessively  large  income,  which  has  brought 
about  the  large  capitaliy^tion,  has  been  due  to  a  considerable 
extent  to  failures  of  the  legislature  to  make  proper  laws,  and 
of  the  other  public  authorities  adequately  to  enforce  eusU 
ing  law9.  Now.  if  the  property  is  appraised  simply  -^^-^ — 
cost  of  duplication  of  the  plant,  it  would  make  a  po 
the  community  bear  the  entire  burden  of  a  falsa 
policy,  whereas,  as  the  whole  of  the  public  is  to  _., 
the  burden  should  be  diffused  among  the  people  as  a  who 
If  it  is  necessary  to  raise  large  sums  to  pay  off  the  dd_ 
necessitated  by  the  acquisition  of  enterpHses  of  this  kind.: 
could  be  done  through  a  wisely  devised  system  of  inherit; 
taxes. 

When  we  consider  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  socialis 
tion  of  natural  monopolies,  we  must  always  remember  wha. 
the  alternative  is.  These  difficulties  are  real,  but  the  diffiet^ 
ties  of  the  present  system  are  even  greater. 

For  the  ways  in  which  SocialiHts  and  natioq 
alists   would    obtain    the   ownership    of   priva 
monopolies,  see  Railroads^  section  Nationaltii 
tion  of.     We   are   here  considering  simply  th 
views  of  those  who  believe  in  the  soctalizatioil  _ 
of  ** natural  monopolies"  alone.     For  examples 
of    the    practical    working   of    the    socialization 
of  national  monopolies,  see   Berlin;   Birming 
ham;    Glasgow;    London;    Electricity;    G.ij 
Postal    System;     Railroads;    Street- RaiI 
ways;  Telegraphs;  Telephones;  Postal  SaI 
ings-Banks,    etc.,     etc.      Professor     Ely     sa| 
(idem) : 

The  test  of  cxi>crience  seems  to  be  decisive.     The  j    _ 

objections  which  we  now  hear  against  the  nationalization  < 

railways  in  the  V,  S.  were  heard  fifteen  years  ago  in  Prussli 

and  the  opinion  of  the  people  was   divido 

Now  one  who  travels  in  Germany,  and  taT 

Experieace  with  the  people,  finds  it  difficult  to  discoy 

anyone  adverse  to  public  ownership  and  man- 
agement of  the  railways.  There  are  some 
who  would  like  to  go  back  to  the  old  system:  but  they  are  few 
indeed,  and  they  are  very  generally  those  who  would  be  apt  to 
derive  some  nrivate  advantage  from  the  chan>je.  Profe«or 
Cohn  of  the  University  of  Gottingcn  voices  a  general  sentiment 
when  he  says  that,  in  Prussia,  the  Question  of  State  oi^-nership 
and  management  of  railway's  has  oeen  settled  by  the  test  df 
experience,  The  people  of  the  Australasian  colonies  are 
equally  clear  in  regard  to  the  advantage  of  public  ownership 
and  operation  of  railways.  There  is  considerable  enthusiasm 
in  regard  to  the  results  of  such  ownership  and  operation  in 
New  Zealand:  and  recently  the  editor  of  an  economic  periodi- 
cal complained  because  he  could  not  bnd  any  one  in  Australia 
to  write  an  article  adverse  to  the  government  ownerahip  i 
management  of  railwayi. 
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he  vicA^s  of  those  who  oppose  the  sociali- 
f  national  monopolies,  see  Individualism. 

CBs:  Prof.  R.  T.  Ely's  Socialism  and  Social  Reform 
U  &  Co.  1894):  C.  W.  Baker's  Monopolies  and  the 
(Putnam,  1889);  A.  Shaw's  Municipal  Government 
t  Britain  (The  Century  Co.,  1895);  John  R.  Com- 
Distribution  of  Wealth  (Macmillan.  1894).  (See 
bctricity;  Gas;  Railroads;  Socialisic,  etc.) 

JRAL  RIGHTS:  These  may  be,  in 
defined  as  rights  or  asserted  rights  based 
;  are  declared  to  be  laws  of  nature,  as  dis- 
led  from  rights  grounded  on  conventional 
s  or  positive  enactments.  The  phrase, 
r,  is  used  by  different  writers  and  different 
of  thought  in  such  different  meanings,  or 
Df  meaning,  that  one  must  ask  the  exact 
which  a  writer  uses  the  phrase  before  one 
ure  that  he  understands  his  exact  thought, 
of  the  phrase,  and  the  value  of  the  ideas 
;d  in  it,  will  be  best  seen  in  following  the 
ment  of  the  theory  of  natural  n|[lits 
its  several  phases.  Popularly  identified 
e  revolutionary  political  writers  of  the 
ith  century,  and  particularly  with  Rous- 
e  theory  is  really  as  old  as  political  think- 
by  no  means  dead  to-day. 

•ms  of  the  theory  may  be  found  in  the  Greek  sophists 
icularly  in   Aristotle,   altho,  as   Professor  Ritchie 
ed  out  in  his  latest  book,  "Natural  Rights,"  Aris- 
totle did  not  hold  the  theory  usually  held 
to-day  by  those  who  use  the  phrase.     He 
[0       speate  of  r6|uM»«  liiot  and  rtf^of  xoivht,  mean- 
ing  by  the  former  any  law  which  the  State 
'         establishes  for  itself,  and  is  therefore  peculiar 
^    to  it,  and  by  the  latter,  the  law  which  is 
conformable  to  the  dictates  of  nature  and 

0  be  recognized  among  all  men  ("Ethics,"  book  v., 
,.  vii.;  "Rhetoric."  book  i.,  chaps,  x.,  xiii.).  Aris- 
tinction  is  not  between  laws  based  upon  nature  and 
d  upon  human  enactments.  To  Aristotle,  as  to  all 
s.  the  State  was  a  natural  product.  He  simply  dis- 
i  between  laws  peculiar  to  one  State  and  universal 
mon  to  all. 

)f  the  Greek  Cynics,  however,  held  a  theory  more 
he  modem  doctrine.  Antisthenes  says:  "The  wise 
i  ve  not  according  to  the  established  laws,  but  accord- 
5  law  of  virtue'  (quoted  by  Ritchie,  idem,  p.  33). 
was  more  extreme.  He  disowned  the  State  and 
d  himself  "a  citizen  of  the  world."  He  opposed  all 
>ns  and  preferred  his  tub  to  a  house.     From  this 

001  came  the  more  balanced  Stoic,  with  its  maxim, 
harmony  with  nature."     Nature,  however,  is  not 

1  of  the  individual;  it  is  the  divine  element  in  the 

and  human  laws  may  themselves  be  a  manifestation 

Rome,  Cicero  popularized  this  view.     "Universal 

»  the  voice  of  nature"  ("Tusc.."  xv.,  $  35).     Hence 

jus  gentium  and  the  jus  civile  are  to  be  interpreted 

exact  translation  of  the  Greek  koiv^  k6^o«  and 

Of.     One  great  jurist,   Ulpian,   held  that  the  ^us 

ipplied  to  animals  as  well  as  men:  "  It  is  that  which 

iS  taught  to  all  animals"  (embodied  in  Justinian's 

'Institutes,"   i.,  tit.   a).     From   the   Roman 

law    the    distinction    passed    into    medieval 

WU     thought.     Aquinas's  conception  of  nature  was 

derived  from  Aristotle,  but  he  adds  Cicero's 

conception  of  the  lex  naturae.     The  natural 

nes  a  fixt  law  implanted  in  the  human  heart  and 

iverse,  as  contrasted  with  both  the  laws  of  men  and 

lied  law  of  God.     Aquinas  says,  "Natural  law  is 

Ise  than  the  participation  in  the  eternal  law  of  the 

rational  creature  "  ("  Summa  "  la,  aae,  qu.  04,  art.  2). 

thought  made  a  sharper  distinction  than  the  Roman 

!tween  the  jus  civile  and  the  jus  gentium.     When 

codified  the  civil  law,  the  law  of  nations  was  more 

ittinguishable  from  it.     It  became  a  distinct  ideal 

>  it   men   could   appeal.     First   the   authority   of 

iw  was  questioned  oy  the  appeal  to  the  Church. 

i  authority  of  the  Church  was  shaken,  the  way  was 

ays  Ritchie   (idem,  p.  4a),  "for  revolution  in  the 

laturc." 

;h  Grotius  and  Puffendorf  the  medieval  distinction 
jocVe,  and  with  him  played  an  important  part.     It 
background  of  all  his  theories.     He  says  ('  Treatise 
on  Civil  Government,"  ii.,$95):    "Men  being 
by  nature  all  free,  equal,  and  independent, 
se        no  one  can  be  put  out  of  this  estate  and  sub- 
jected to  the  political  power  of  another  with- 
out his  own  consent."     He  talks  of  a  "state 
!,*'  "a  golden  age"  which  has  "a  law  of  nature  to 
"  ("Civil  Government,"  ii.,  $  6).     Civil  society  with 
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Locke  is  constituted  by  a  compact  of  the  ori^nal  members;  a 
compact  renewed  from  generation  to  generation  in  the  person 
of  every  citizen  when  he  comes  to  an  age  of  discretion  to 
choose  his  allegifmce.  The  sovereignty  of  society  is  limited, 
too.  to  the  ends  for  which  it  was  conferred.  It  is  not  hard 
to  see  outlined  here  all  the  essentials  of  Rousseau's  social 
compact.  Locke  from  this  basis  justified  the  revolution  of 
1688.  Another  English  writer  from  the  same  principles 
deduced  a  condemnation  of  rebellion.  Hobbes,  like  Locke, 
starts  out  from  a  state  of  nature.  Men  are  by  nature  equal 
and  live  in  a  state  of  mutual  fear,  enmity,  ancf  war.  This  is 
intolerable.  Hence,  by  a  law  of  reason  which  is  also  "a  law 
of  nature,"  they  mutually  agree  to  surrender  their  natural 
rights  to  some  sovereign  man  or  body  of  men  to  govern  over 
them.  Hence,  having  surrendered  their  natural  rights, 
they  no  longer  have  them,  but  must  obey  the  sovereign 
power.  From  these  English  theorists  sprang  alike  Rousseau's 
social  contract  and  the  *  inalienable  rights*  spoken  of  in  the 
American  Declaration  of  Independence.  Professor  Ritchie 
has  shown  that  the  American  "inalienable  rights"  came 
not  from  France,  as  is  usually  thought,  but  from  England. 
A  bill  or  declaration  of  rights  exactly  analo- 
gous  to  the  French  declaration  is  found  in 
America  most  of  the  state  constitutions  of  the  U.  S. 
originated  after  1776,  while  the  French  Dec- 
laration of  the  Rights  of  Man  was  promul- 
gated in  1791.  The  Bill  of  Rights  of  Virginia  (June  12,  1776) 
declares,  'That  all  men  are  by  nature  equally  free  and 
independent  and  have  certain  inherent  rights,  of  which, 
when  they  enter  into  a  state  of  society,  they  cannot  by  any 
compact  deprive  or  divest  their  posterity;  namely,  the  enjoy- 
ment of  life  and  liberty,  with  the  means  of  acquiring  and 
possessing  property,  and  pursuing  and  obtaining  happiness 
and  safety.  That  all  power  is  vested  in,  and  consequently 
derived  from  the  people,  that  magistrates  are  their  trustees 
and  servants  and  at  all  times  amenable  to  them."  The 
Declaration  of  Independence  of  the  U.  S.,  signed  only  a  few 
days  later,  almost  repeats  the  words,  when  it  says:  "We  hold 
these  truths  to  be  self-evident:  that  all  men  are  created  equal; 
that  they  arc  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  inalien- 
able rights:  that  among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness;  that,  to  secure  these  rights,  governments  are 
instituted  among  men,  deriving  their  just  powers  from  the 
consent  of  the  governed." 

This  theory  was  in  the  air — American  and  English  air  as 
truly  as  Gallic.  Virginia,  says  Bancroft,  "moved  from  char^ 
ters  and  custom  to  primal  principles;  trom  a  narrow  alter- 
cation about  facts  to  the  contemplation  of  immutable  truths. 
She  summoned  the  eternal  laws  of  man's  being  to  protest 
afrainst  all  tyranny"  ("  History  of  the  United  States,"  5th ed.. 
viii.,  p.  383).  These  metaphysics  we  have  traced  historically 
through  Locke.  But  as  Professor  Ritchie  says  (idem,  p.  6), 
"the  theory  of  natural  rights  was  not  Locke's  invention. 
Neither  he  nor  Jean  Jacques  can  claim  the  credit  of  having 
'discovered  the  lost  title-deeds  of  the  human  race.'  The 
theory  of  natural  rights  is  simply  the  logical  outgrowth  of  the 
Protestant  revolt  against  the  authority  of  tradition,  the 
logical  outgrowth  of  the  Protestant  appeal  to  private  judg- 
ment." In  the  Middle  Ages  privileges  were  claimed  because 
of  some  real  or  fancied  authority  in  the  past.  There  were 
three  great  authorities,  the  Bible,  Aristotle,  and  Justinian. 
Yet  in  each  of  these  could  be  found  some  elements  of  the  law 
of  nature.  The  I.revelers  appealed  to  the  law  of  nature. 
Thomas  Edwards  (in  his  "Gangraena,"  pt.  iii.,  p.  16)  says  these 
"sectaries"  held  that  "by  natural  birth  all  men  are  eaually 
and  alike  bom  to  like  propriety  [property],  liberty,  and  free- 
dom: and  as  we  are  delivered  of  God  by  the  hand  of  nature 
into  this  world,  every  one  with  a  natural  innate  freedom  and 
propriety,  even  so  we  are  to  live  every  one  eaually  and  alike, 
to  enjoy  his  birthright  and  privilege."  Again  Edwards  says  ot 
them  (idem.  p.  20),  "tho  the  laws  and  customs 
of  a  kingdom  be  never  so  plain  and  clear 
Proteitant-  f^Siunst  their  ways,  yet  they  will  not  submit, 
s  but  cry  out  for  natural  rights  derived  from 

^■™  Adam    and    right    reason.  '     This    doctrine 

Ritchie  traces  back  to  Wyclif  and  his  poor 
priests.  Wyclif  argued  (see  "De  Civili 
Dominio,"  edited  by  R.  L.  Poole,  pref.,  pp.  xxii-xxiv)  that 
"every  one  in  a  state  of  grace  has  real  lordship  over  the  whole 
universe."  and  deduces  from  this  community  of  property. 
He  held  this  only  of  tt\e  saints,  but  John  Ball  (q.  v.)  and  others 
popularized  this  when  they  sang: 

"When  Adam  dalf  and  Ev^  span. 
Who  was  then  the  gentleman?" 

Says  Ritchie:  "In  the  Puritan  revolution  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  the  appeal  to  historic  right  was  replaced  by 
an  appeal  to  natural  rights.  The  struggle  for  parliamentary 
liberties  led  some  men  to  go  behind  parliaments  and  charters, 
just  as  the  indeoendent  study  of  the  Bible  led  some  men  to  go 
behind  the  authority  of  the  Bible  and  to  rely  on  the  author- 
ity of  'the  inner  light'  alone.  This,"  Ritchie  continues,  "is 
the  logical  outcome  of  Protestantism,  however  unacceptable 
to  the  majority  of  those  calling  themselves  Protestants: 
however  unsatisfactory  and  dangerous  in  the  eyes  of  those 
who  were  more  influenced  by  the  historic  spirit  and  who 
realized,  in  more  or  less  intelligent  fashion,  the  necessity  of 
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social  cohesion  ftnd  continuity.  Ireton  (' Clarke  Papers, 
i,.  p.  J07)  complain*  lo  ProWsUnt  extremists.  "If  you  do. 
paracnount  to  all  constitutions,  hold  up  this  law  01  nature  I 
would  fain  have  any  man  show  me  where  you  will  end.' 
Puritan  England  thua  produced  the  theor>%  but  il  was  de- 
veloped mainly  in  the  American  Bills  of  Rights  and  the 
French  Revolution.  The  con  ventjon  at  New  York,  Oct,,  r76s. 
while  protesting  loyallv  to  King  George,  declared  "timt  trial 
by  jury  is  the  mherent  riKht  and  invaluable  right  of  every 
British  subject  in  these  colonies/'  entirely  in  the  spirit  of  the 
English  Bill  of  Rights  of  1689.  In  the  Declaration  of  Rights 
of  the  Philadelphia  Congieaa  of  i774.  ftPF^cal  is  made  not  only 
to  "the  principles  of  the  English  constitution  and  the  scvcial 
charters  or  compacts."  but  to  "the  immutable  laws  of 
nature,"  including  the  right  "to  life,  liberty,  and  proT>ertv/* 
In  the  declaration  of  July  4.  1776.  no  more  is  imu'I  01  the  rights 
of  British  subjects,  but  we  have  "inalienable  rigtUs"  which 
come  from  Go! .  We  now  understand  the  development  of  the 
theory  in  France  better.  It  did  not  take,  even  here,  an 
invariably  atheistic  form,  "The  French  declarations  of  1791 
and  J  793  are  proclaimed  **in  the  presence  of 
the  Supreme  BeinR,"  Nor  is  the  theory  in 
France  France  by  any  means  peculiar  to  Rousseau. 
It  is  common  to  almost  all  the  eighteenth* 
century  writers  and  largely  traceable  to  Eng- 
lish phil<>sophy.  apfjcarin^  through  Dieferot  and  the  Encyclo- 
pedi-^t'i.  All  the  tendencies  of  the  lime — religious,  scientific^ 
philosophi'jaK  and  political — favored  the  theory.  It  was 
develoj^d  on  its  religiotis  side  not  only  by  the  mdiWdualism 
of  the  Reformation,  in  the  doctrines  of  the  right  of  private 

Judgment  and  Luther*i  salvation  by  faith,  but  quite  as  much 
>y  Calvins  sovereignty  of  God.  smce,  by  makinf^  man  the 
predeslined  subject  of  God's  omnipotent  rule,  the  mdividual 
IS  placed  above  all  the  laws  of  State  or  govcrnme  it.  The 
same  exaltation  of  the  individual  was  develo[:«d  by  the 
growing  spirit  of  science,  discovery,  and  invention.  Men  were 
breaking  away  from  all  covenants,  theories,  and  institutions 
of  the  past.  This  was  peculiarly  true  in  politics.  Instituted 
law  was  identifier!  with  despotism.  Il  was  popular  to  place 
above  such  law  the  "natural  rights  of  man.' 

The  view  was  particularly  lavored  by  the  Physiocrats^ 
tho  they  deduced  from  it  economic  rather  than  political 
conclusdons.  Quesnay's  "Lc  Droit  Naturel'*  is  a  classic  of 
this  theory,  and  begins  by  laying  down  the  proposition  that 
natural  right  ts  "the  right  which  a  man  has  lo  do  the  things 
which  are  fit  for  his  enjoyment." 

It  will  be  thus  seen  into  what  ready  soil  Rousseau  dropped 
hia  brilliant  words.  So  far  from  his  being  the  origmator  of 
the  theory,  it  is  not  even  clear  that  he  held  it,  in  its  extreme 
form,  in  his  more  careful  writings.  Professor  Ritchie 
argues  that  it  scarcely  appears  in  his  little  read  '*  Social 
Contract"  (1762).  but  has  been  taken  mainly  from  his  more 
popular,  tho  weaker.  "Discour^^e  on  the  Orisin  of  Inequality 
among  Men"  (published  1754).  This  discourse,  however, 
belonwed  tf>  Rou^iscau's  mo^t  brilliant  period,  and  tho  its 
views  seem  seriously  modified  in  the  later  "Social  Contract." 
its  teachings,  and  not  the  more  careful  statements  of  the 
latter,  have  become  identifier!  with  Rousseau.  The  theory, 
however,  in  its  essence,  is  contained  in  both  books.  We 
present    Rousseau's    statement    as    Profe«;or    Huxley    has 

summarized      it       ("Nineteenth      Century,** 

J*^"»    1890).   that:    First,  All  men  are  bom 
BoHBiean      free,  and  political]  V  equal  and  good,  and  in  the 

"stale  of  nature'    remain  so:  consequently. 

it  is  their  natural  right  to  be  free,  equal,  and 
(presumably  their  duty  to  be)  good.  "Contrat  Social/'  v. 
pp.  98-^9,  Mussay  Pathay's  edition,  iSa6,  Second,  All  men 
being  equal  by  natural  right,  none  can  have  any  right  to 
encroach  on  another's  equal  right,  Hence  no  man  can 
appropriate  any  part  of  the  common  means  of  subsistence — ' 
that  is  to  say,  the  land  or  anythini^  which  the  land  produces — 
without  the  unanimous  consent  of  all  other  men.  Under  any 
other  circumstances,  property  is  usurpation  ("Discours, 
pp.  35  7,  '5H,  776),  Third,  Political  nghts,  therefore,  are 
Sased  upon  contract:  the  so-called  right  of  conquest  is  no 
right,  and  property  which  has  been  acquired  by  force  may 
rightly  be  taken  away  by  force  ("Discours."  pp.  ajd-jSo). 

The  relation  of  such  theories  to  the  French  Revolution 
it  is  easy  to  see.  The  famous  French  Declaration  of  the 
Rights  of  Man  was  proclaimed  in  1791,  and  undoubtedly 
embodied  the  principles  of  the  Revolution,  altho  these 
principles  can  by  no  means  be  considered  to  have  cau'vcd  this 
revolution.  The  French  Revolution  simply  accomplished 
suddenly  and  in  bloodshed  what  England  had  gained  qiiielly 
and  with  legal  procedure.  Nevertheless,  the  French  Revolu- 
tion called  all  men's  attention  to  the  dangerous  aspects  of  the 
tHeory  of  nattinU  rights.     In  England,  where  the  theory  had 
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largely  developed,  it  was  strenuously  attacked,  and 
with  such  success  that  to-day  most  English  and  American 
publicists  consider  it  exploded.     That  this  is  not  the  case  we 
shall  later  sec:  but  it  is  true  that  the  over- 
,  whelming  judgment  of  modem   English  and 

GntiOlini  American  scholars  is  against  the  theory.  This 
is  probably  mainly  due  to  the  development 
of  the  modem  scientific  and  historic  spirit, 
which  asks  for  induction  from  facts,  not  for  briUiant  generali- 
ties from  metaphysical  arguments  about  unprnvcn  and  un- 
provable "natural  laws."  The  theory,  however,  was  first 
attacked   by  statesmen  and   philosophers   rather  than   by 


scientists.  In  brilliant  rhetoric  Burke  argued  ita  dsngerou 
and  baseless  nature.  Paine,  in  his  even  more  brilliant  ai! 
rhetorical  "  Rights  of  Man."  answers  Burke,  but  thought  ar-i, 
above  all.  science  were  to  answer  Paine-  Benthazn  mart 
coldly  argued  its  uselessness.  and  then  sciencae  came  to  con- 
demn it  and  ask  what  facts  teach,  not  what  diiTer«nt  people 
assert  to  be  "natufal."  The  argument  agaixiat  it  to-day  is 
mainly  based  on  the  fact  that  nobody  can  pro%*e  what  m 
natural  rights.  Modern  disbelievers  in  the  theory  assert  that 
what  arc  called  "natural  rights"  are  simply  what  vario*a 
men  believe  to  be  the  ideal  of  what  should  be  man's  sodsl 
status.  Says  Professor  Ritchie  (idem.  p.  80),  "Natural 
rights,  when  alleged  by  the  would-be  reformfv.  mean  those 
rights  which,  in  his  opinion,  would  be   -  1  by  the 

public  Oftinion  of  such  a  society  as  be  a  ,  They 

are  the  rights  which  he  thinks  ought  to  1  h  l  i^  i.  e' 

they  are  the  rights  sanctioned  by  his  ide.i  v'natcvtr 

that  may  be,'      Further,  Professor  Rit*  iem,  p 

83),  **  If  we  go  back  to  the  ordinary  unre  ;  vdcms  d 

mankind   in  comparatively   primitive  ci*  vc  thai] 

find  that  those  rignts  which  people  think  '  totuiTe, 

are  just  those  rights  which  they  have  b.  >med  to 

have,  or  which  they  have  a  ira'lition  (wheiricr  true  or  falKl 
of  having  once  possest.  .  .  ,  Thus  to  the  average  Greek 
slavery  undoubtedly  seemed  a  'natural'  institution,  it  wv 
familiar  to  him,  and  he  did  not  know  of  any  civilised  society 
without  it>  .  .  .  A  Turk,  a  German,  an  American,  would 
give  somewhat  different  accounts  of  this  natural  staitii 
The  'natural'  in  each  case  may,  perhaps,  be  pi     '  ' c 

abov^e  the  average  usage  of  the  society  in  que^i 
sents  the  expectations  of  the  society,  of  whicli 
fulfilment  may  indeed  fall  short."  Hence,  a'^  manv  rnoiem 
thinkers  have  shown,  the  theory  of  "natural  rights^'  maybe 
ntarle  to  support  any  theory.  It  is  usually  used  to  base  in 
argument  against  any  law  or  action  of  the  State  that  the 
individual  docs  not  consider  wise  or  right.  It  is  u»d  by 
anarchists  to  condemn  e^tistiug  incoualities  of  social  coo- 
ditions.  and  by  conservatives  to  check  attempts  oa  Ibe 
part  of  government  to  remedy  those  inequalities.  The 
Liberty  and  Pmperty  Defense  League  plants  itself  00  the 
same  natural  rights  as  did  Tom  Paine.  In  the  name  of 
natural  rights  Henry  George  argues  that  every  man  has  a 
right  to  what  he  produces,  and  only  to  that,  while  "" 
Arnold  says:  "An  author  has  no  natural  right  to  a 
in  his  pro4]uction.  But,  then,  neither  has  he  a  nat< 
to  anything  whatever  which    he  may  prorluce  or 

{Fartmehtly  Reifieuf,  vol.  xxvii..  p.  333).     Such  cooti .^_ 

prove  to  the  critics  of  the  theory  its  impractkality,  baseli 
ncss.  am!  unreality. 

Says  jevons  in  "The  State  in  Relation  to  Labor 
first  step  must  be  lo  rid  our  minds  of  the  idea  that  tl 
are  any  such  things  in  social  matteri  as  abstract 
Mr,  Spencer  quotes  a  writer  "of  high  repute"  as  sayina 
"  to  explain  once  more  tliat  there  is  no  such  thins  as  'naturtl 
right'  would  be  a  waste  of  philosophy.'*  Rousseau  himself, 
in  the  preface  to  his  "Discours,"  says:  "It  is  more  difficult 
than  one  would  suppose  to  take  the  precautions  necessary 
to  basing  an  argument  upon  it  [the  doctrine  of  natural  rights]. 
Professor  Huxley  shows  that  nature's  la^vs  "contam  in 
reality  nothing  but  a  statement  of  that  which  a  given  being 
tends  to  do  under  the  circumstances  of  its  existence.'*  A 
tiger  has  a  fuitural  inclination  to  eat  men;  certain  cannibals 
are  said  to  have  the  same  inclination.  Have  they  a  natunl 
right  to  cat  men?  As  u-^eil  against  governments,  the  ad^t)- 
cates  of  ''natuml  rights"  and  "a  state  of  nature,"  which  ' 
supposed  to  be  better  than  the  organised  state,  forget  wl 
Aristotle  did  not  forget,  that  the  State  itself  is  natural, 
is  halting  metaphy?iics  and  stranger  theology  to  assert  tl 
God  made  the  country  and  man  made  the  city.  Is 
plowed  land  unnatural  ?  Is  the  city  street  contrary  to  hi 
nature  P  The  view  held  to-day  by  most  publicists,  in  ^. 
of  the  theonr  of  natural  rights,  is  stated  by  Pral,  John 
Burgess,  as  follows: 

"The  revolutionists  of  the  eighteenth  century  said  thlt 

indi\'idual  liberty  was  a  natural  right;  that  it  belonged  to  the 

individual  as  a  human  being,  without  regard  to  the  state  or 

society  in  which,  or  the  government  under  which,  ht  li*ied. 

But  it  is  easy  to  see  that  this  ^*iew  is  utteriy 

impracticable  and  barren;  for  if  neither  the 

The  Oppoi-  State,  nor  the  society,  nor  the  goveromeat 

1        Yl  defines  the  sphere  of  individtial  autonomy  and 

ing*  If  lew  constructs  its  boundaries,  then  the  bidtviduat 
himself  will  be  left  to  do  these  thiiuzs,  and 
that  is  anarchy  pure  and  simple.  The  ex- 
perience of  the  French  Revolution,  where  tnts  theory  of 
natural  rights  was  carried  into  practise,  showed  the  necessity 
of  t)us  result.  These  cxocrienccs  drove  the  more  pious  mindfl 
of  this  period  to  formulate  the  projxjsition  that  God  is  tho 
source  of  individual  liberty.  Dutu  ft  nton  droit  was  the 
medieval  motto  made  new  again.  But  who  shall  interi^rct 
the  will  of  God  in  regard  to  individual  liberty?  If  the  in- 
dividual interprets  it  for  himself,  then  the  same  anarchic 
result  as  before  will  follow.  If  the  State  or  the  Church  or  the 
government  interprets  it.  then  the  individual  practically 
gives  up  the  divine  source  of  his  liberty,  .  .  .  We  may 
express  the  moat  modem  principle  as  follows:  The  tndi\'idual, 
both  for  his  own  highest  development  and  the  highest  wel- 
fare of  the  society  and  State  in  which  he  lives  should  act 
freely  within  a  certain  sphere;  the  impulse  to  such  action  is  a 
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quality  of  human  nature;  but  the  State,  the  ulti- 
ereign,  is  alone  able  to  define  the  elements  of  in- 
liberty,  limit  its  scope,  and  protect  its  enjoyment, 
ridual  is  thus  defended  in  this  sphere  against  the 
!nt  by  the  power  that  makes  and  maintains  and  can 
be  government,  and  by  the  same  power  through  the 
tnt  against  encroachments  from  every  other  quarter.  * 
hat  power  itself,  however,  he  has  no  defense.  It 
ind  it  can  take  away.  The  individual  may  ask  for 
nrhich  it  has  not  granted,  and  even  prove  to  the 
m  of  the  general  consciousness  that  he  otight  to  have 
t  until  it  ^rrants  them,  he  certainly  has  them  not. 
late  sovereignty,  the  State,  cannot  be  limited,  either 
dual  liberty  or  governmental  powers;  and  this  it 
if  individual  liberty  had  its  source  outside  of  the 
"his  is  the  only  view  which  can  reconcile  liberty  with 
preserve  both  in  proper  balance.  Every  other  view 
the  one  to  the  other"  ("Political  Science  and  Con- 
I  Law,"  vol.  i.,  book  ii.,  chap.  i.). 
I  the  ordinary  view  held  at  present  by  the  large 
Df  thinkers  in  England  and  the  U.  S. 
ire  are  a  few  and  some  of  the  most  brilliant  minds  in 
uid  America,  and  a  whole  school  of  thinkers  upon 
aent  of  Europe,  who  do  hold  still  to  the  doctrine  of 
ghts.  Herbert  Spencer  has  given  the  weight  of  his 
he  doctrine.  In  his  "Social  Statics"  he  holds  that 
are  derived  from  a  single  first  principle,  which  he 
J  law  of  equal  freedom."  This  principle  is  "that 
ji  may  claim  the  fullest  liberty  to  exercise  his 
compatible  with  the  exercise  of  like  liberty  by 
ST  man  "  (chap,  v.,  5  3),  or,  as  he  elsewhere  expresses 
•  man  has  freedom  to  do  all  that  he  wills,  provided 
ifringes  not  the  eoual  freedom  of  any  other  man" 
,  5  1).  Accordingly,  he  says:  "Rights  are  nothing 
ial  divisions  of  the  general  claim  to  exercise  the  fac- 
»plications  of  that  p:eneral  claim  to  particular  cases; 
m  them  is  proved  in  the  same  way  by  showing  that 
ular  exercise  of  the  faculties  referred  to  is  possible 
>reventing  the  like  exercise  of  faculties  by  other 
His  development  of  this  theory  is  well  known. 
rcBR.) 

many  the  idea  of  Naturrecht  is  the  root  idea  of 
irisprudence.  Professor  Pollok  says  of  this  school, 
ithors  "throw  their  main  strength  on  investigating 
real  moral  and  social  conditions  of  government  and 
at  any  rate,  civilized  government  and  laws,  and 
ig  what  such  governments  and  laws  are,  or  ought  to 
as  determined  by  conformity  to  these  conditions." 
rriters,  he  says,  are  apt  to  despair  of  systems  of 
y  built  up  on  somebody's  conception  of  '  things  as 
It  to  be.  "necessary  inferences  from  the  facts  of 
"natural  laws"  which,  nevertheless,  "never  have 
probably  never  will  be  perfectly  discovered.  But," 
allowance  must  be  made  for  difference  in  meaning. 
discover  this  mysterious  and  terrible  Naturrecht 
rorse  than  a  theoty  of  government  and  legjislation; 
serve  better  the  wide  generality  given  to  it  by  its 
kind  of  teleology  of  the  State  and  its  institutions." 
land  Professor  Lorimer  in  his  "Institutes  of  Law," 
subtitle,  "A  Treatise  of  the  Principles  of  Juris- 
as  Determined  by  Nature."  most  nearly  represents 
\n  school.  But  the  characteristic  modem  English, 
dally  the  American  use  of  the  theory,  is  the  use 
t  in  politics  by  Jeffersonian  Democrats,  with  their 
tation  of  the  power  of  the  State,  and  in  economics 
Cjeorge  and  his  followers,  when  they  hold  that  each 
natural  and  a  divine  right  to  what  be  produces,  and 
ily.  so  that  land  values  should  be  held  in  common, 
individual  has  produced  them,  but  that  each  in- 
hould  be  allowed  private  property  in  other  things. 
LB  Tax.)  Professor  Ritchie,  in  his  volume  above 
o.  considers  the  specific  natural  rights  most  com- 
imed:  the  right  of  life,  of  liberty,  of  toleration,  of 
seting  and  association,  of  contract,  of  resistance 
aion.  of  equality,  of  property,  of  pursuing  and 
happiness.  He  shows,  however,  that  nations  like 
most  imbued  with  the  theory  of  natural  rights,  have 
led  to  go  contrary  to  them  when  it  was  popular, 
ts,  who  cannot  understand  why  Roman  Catholics 
t  allow  legal  divorce,  are  quite  ready  to  suppress 
plural  marriages  by  law.  To  sum  up.  the  theorv 
ri^ts  is  considered  by  its  critics  vague  and  useles^ 
o  lie  in  its  witness  to  the  belief  in  a  divine  or  general 
ciety  toward  which  men  are  ever  pressing. 

?OLiTiCAL  Science;  State  Sovereignty; 
AU,  etc.) 

CBS:  Natural  Rights,  a  Criticism  of  Some  Political 
lical  Conceptions,  by  David  G.  Ritchie,  189S.  (See 
inb;  Roussbau.) 

fANN,  FRIEDRICH :  Christian  Socialist 
itician;  bom  March  25,  i860,  in  Storm- 
ir  Leipsic.  After  proper  preparation  in 
inasium  he  entered  the  university  at  Leip- 


sic, later  Erlangen,  and  was  appointed  vice- 
superintendent  at  the  Rauhe  Haus,  188^-85. 
From  1886-90  he  was  pastor  at  Langenberg; 
1890--95  he  was  the  missionsuy  of  the  Inner 
Mission  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  where  he  came 
in  touch  with  the  working  men  of  all  grades.  He 
separated  from  the  Christian  Social  Party  be- 
cause he  was  more  democratic,  and  founded, 
1895,  a  new  party  called  the  National  Socialen, 
with  Paul  Gohre  {q.  v.).  For  the  furtherance  of 
this  object  he  founded  a  paper,  Die  Hilfe,  and 
later  Die  Zeit\  since  the  party  dissolved  in  1903 
Naumann  joined  the  Liberal  Party,  and  has 
since  been  one  of  the  foremost  agitators  in  behalf 
of  better  industrial  and  political  conditions  of 
working  people.  Author:  "Arbeiterkatechis- 
mus,"  1889;  "Was  heisst  Christlich-Social?** 
1894-96;  "Sociale  Briefe  an  reiche  Leute," 
1894;  "Jesus  als  Volksmann,**  1894;  "Demo- 
kratie  und  Kaiserthum,"  1900;  "Neudeutsche 
Wirthschaftspolitik,"  1902;  "Briefe  uber  Re- 
ligion," 1003,  and  of  other  books.  Address: 
Hohenfrieastrasse,  Berlin-Schoneberg,  Germany. 

NAVAL  POWERS:  (See  Militarism.)  The 
following  table  gives  the  latest  data  concerning 
the  naval  strength  of  the  great  nations,  both 
present  and  prospective.  (Supplied  by  the  Office 
of  Naval  Intelligence,  Navy  Department) : 

War-ship  Tonnagb  of   thb   Principal   Navab  Powbrs 

Number  and  displacement  of  war-ships,  tmilt  and  building, 
of  1. 000  or  more  tons,  and  of  torpedo  craft  of  more  than  50 
tons. 


Typb  of  Vbssbl 


Great  Britain: 

Battle-ships,  first  class  1 

Coast-defense  vessels ' 

Armored  cruisers 

Cruisers  above  6,000  tons  *. . .  . 
Cruisers  6,000  to  3.000  tons  '. .  . 
Cruisers  3,000  to  1,000  tons  *  . . 

Torpedo-boat  destroyers 

Torpedo-boats 

Submarines 

Total  tons  built  and  total 

tons  building 

Total  tons  built  and  build- 
ing  

France: 

Battle-ships,  first  class  ^ 

Coast-defense  vessels  2 

Armored  cruiseis 

Cruisers  above  6,000  tons  *. . . . 
Cruisers  6,000  to  3.000  tons  *  . . 
Cruisers  3,000  to  1,000  tons  •. . . 

Torpedo-boat  destroyers 

Torpedo-boats 

Submarines 

Total  tons  built  and  total 

tons  building. 

Total  tons  built  and  build- 
ing  

United  Sutes: 

Battle-ships,  first  class  ^ 

Coast-defense  vessels  > 

Armored  cruisers 

Cruisers  above  6,000  tons  * 

Cruisers  6.000  to  3,000  tons  •  . . 
Cniisers  3.000  to  x,ooo  tons  '. . . 

Torpedo-boat  destroyers 

Torpedo-boats 

Submarines 

Total  tons  built  and  total 

tons  building 

Total  tons  built  and  build- 
ing  


Built 


No.      Tons 


749«090 


373,800 

183.950 

200,280 

56.305 

53.a35 

7.490 

9.966 


Building 


No.    Tons 


x.633,116    . . .  188.494 


7a,300 


95.550 
3.300 


7.556 
6.436 
3.3Sa 


x,83i.6io 


19 

la 

19 
3 
13 
la 
35 
857 
41 


228,641 
73.300 

166.580 
24,409 

Sa.549 
23,152 

10,594 

a4.3aa 

5.53a 


609.079 


8  139,820 


54.394 


9.00  X 

X.358 

22,460 


227.033 


836,1x2 


39*.'46 

45,134 

Ja8.445 

43.&00 

6it37o 

26,3 1 7 

6,9S? 

5,615 

i<63i 


6 1 1 ,6 16 


iM,ooo 
jg.eoo 

3*7|o 
a»i4i 


160. 14 1 


77x,7SS 


For  footnotes,  see  next  page. 
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Typb  of  Vbssbl 


Germany: 

Battle-ships,  first  class  ^ 

Coast-defense  vessels  > 

Armored  cruisers 

Cruisers  above  6.000  tons  *. . . . 
Cruisers  6,000  to  3,000  tons  •  . . 
Cruisers  3.000  to  1,000  tons  •. . 

Torpedo-boat  destroyers 

Torpedo-boats 

Submarines 

Total  tons  built  and  total 

tons  building 

Total  tons  built  and  build- 
ing  


Japan: 

Battle-ships,  first  class  1 

Coast-defense  vessels  * 

Armored  cruisers 

Cruisers  above  6.000  tons  '. . . . 
Cruisers  6,000  to  3.000  tons  '. .  . 
Cruisers  3,000  to  i.ooo  tons  >. . . 

Torpedo-boat  destroyers 

Torpedo-boats 

Submarines 

Total  tons  built  and  total 

tons  building 

Total  tons  built  and  build- 
ing  


Russia: 

Battle-ships,  first  class  > 

Coast-defense  vessels  * 

Armored  cruisers 

Cruisers  above  6.000  tons  '.  .  .  . 
Cruisers  6,000  to  3.000  tons  *. . . 
Cruisers  3.000  to  i.ooo  tons  '. .  . 

Torpedo-boat  destroyers 

Torpedo-boats 

Submarines 

Total  tons  built  and  total 

tons  building 

Total  tons  built  and  build- 
ing   


Italy: 

Battle-ships,  first  class  » 

Coast-defense  vessels  - 

Armored  cruisers 

Cruisers  above  6,000  tons  •. .  .  . 
Cruisers  6,000  to  3,000  tons  *. . . 
Cruisers  3,000  to  1,000  tons  •. . . 

Torpedo-boat  destroyers 

Torpedo-boats 

Submarines 

Total  tons  built  and  total 

tons  building 

Total  tons  built  and  build- 
ing  


Austria: 

Battle-ships,  first  class  * 

Coast-defense  vessels  2 

Armored  cruisers 

Cruisers  above  6,000  tons  '.  .  .  . 
Cruisers  6,000  to  3,000  tons  '. .  . 
Cruisers  3.000  to  i .000  tons  '. .  . 

Torpedo-boat  destroyers 

Torpedo-boats 

Submarines 

Total  tons  built  and  total 

tons  building 

Total  tons  built  and  build- 
ing   


Built 


No.      Tons 


260.350 
33.200 
79,600 
6,300 
74.160 
40.685 
36,398 

8.539 
180 


Building 


No.    Tons 


539.033 
68o.6o3 


152.548 

18.786 

108,900 

13.130 

38.994 

15.288 

19.413 

6.842 

800 


Those  not  actually  begun,  altho  anthoriaed. 
Transports,  collim.  repitir  ships,  torpedo  depot  ships,  coo* 
verted  merchant  vessels  or  yachts. 

Vessels  of  less  than  i.ooo  tons  except  toipedo  ciaft. 
Torpedo  craft  of  less  than  so  tons. 

*Rblativb   Ordbr    op   War-ship   Tonnagb    at   Prbsbbt 


98,400 
34.200 
X  1.050 
7.560 
*'i6o 


374,701     . .  .     76,619 


151.570 

38.950 
39,300 


4.100 
3,600 
1. 143 


636 


451.320 


63,600 

21,380 

46,300 

46,460 

3,100 

8.800 

33.834 

6,834 

3.735 


58.600 
34.000 


3,430 
2,077 


232,943     .  •  •'   87.097 


330,040 


130,639 


39.200 


3.530 

31,930 

4.133 

7,804 

407 


307.633 


37.275 


39.320 


1,460 

2,305 

450 


80,810 


288,433 


31.800 
41.700 
18,800 


8,000 
7.050 
1,600 
4.285 


113.235 


800 

600 

1,600 


116,235 


1  Battle-ships,  first  class,  are  those  of  (about)  10,000  or 
more  tons  displacement. 

2 Includes  smaller  battle-ships  and  monitors. 

'All  unarmored  war-ships  of  more  than  1,000  tons  are.  in 
this  table,  classed  according  to  displacement  as  cruisers. 
Scouts  are  considered  as  cruisers  in  which  battery  and  pro- 
tection have  been  sacrificed  to  secure  extreme  speed.  The 
word  "protected"  has  been  omitted  because  all  cruiseis  ex- 
cept the  smallest  and  oldest  now  have  protective  decks. 

*  Omitting  the  I^na. 

N.B. — The  following  vessels  are  not  included  in  the  tables: 
Those  over  twenty  years  old,  unless  they  have  bem  recon- 
structed and  rearmed  since  1900. 


Nation 


Great  BriUin.. 
United  SUtes.. 

France 

Germany 

Japan 

Russia 

Itoly 

Austria 


TotatMgt 


X. 633. 116 
611,616 
609.079 
539,032 
374.701 
232.943 
307.635 
113,235 


Rblativb  Ordbr  op  War-ship  Tonnagb  as  would  bb  tbi 
Casb  wbrb  Vbssbls  Building  now  Complbtbd 


Nation 


Great  Britain . 

France 

United  States 

Germany 

Japan 

Russia 

Italy 

Austria 


Toonsce 


1.83 1.6 10 
836.113 
77i.7S« 
680.603 
451.320 
330,040 
a88.433 
"6.335 


NEGRO,  THE  (IN  THE  IT.  S.) :  During  the  past 
tr^'enty  years  the  Southern  negro  has  made  sub- 
stantial progress  in  many  directions,  has  respond- 
ed unmistakably  to  the  demands  of  American 
civilization.  Some  measure  of  this  progress  is  to 
be  found  in  the  answers  to  these  questions:  (i) 
Has  the  negro,  succumbing  to  a  competition  too 
severe,  exhibited  tendencies  to  die  out,  as  ha^,  for 
example,  the  Maori  population  of  New  Ze^and? 
(2)  Has  the  negro — ^with  reasonable  rapidity — 
become  more  intelligent?,  (t)  To  what  extent 
has  the  negro  bought  homes?  (4)  In  his  occu- 
pations is  the  negro  advancing  to  higher  levels? 

The  facts  show  pretty  plainly  that,  severe  to 
him  as  is  competition  with  many  races  which 
centuries  have  made  more  efficient,  the  negro 
holds  his  own  with  dogged  persistence.  In  1880 
there  were  6,580,793  negroes  in  this  country; 
twenty  years  later  we  finof  this  number  increased 
to  8,833,994,  an  increase  of  2,25^,201  souls,  or 
34.2  per  cent.  Certainly  a  new-born  race  that 
can  merely  maintain  its  numbers  in  the  face  of 
the  severest  competition  the  modem  world  can 
boast,  deserves  praise;  but  what  shall  be  said  of 
my  race  ?  It  has  not  merely  maintained  its  num- 
bers, but  has  actually  grown  34.2  per  cent  in 
twenty  years.  The  red  Indian  of  America  and 
the  Maori  of  New  Zealand  are  not  precedents  for 
the  negro  of  the  United  States.  Neither  death 
nor  deportation  will  benevolently  assimilate  the 
American  negro  into  non-existence;  the  negro  is 
here  and  here  to  stay.  His  well-being  and  con- 
tinued progress  are  essential  to  the  weuare  of  the 
republic. 

This  solidaritv  of  interest  has  been  splendidly 
recognized  by  tne  white  people  of  the  douth.  I 
believe  that  the  Southern  white  'people  realize 
more  and  more  clearly  the  fundamental  idea  of 
the  American  common  school — that  all  the  prop- 
erty of  the  State  should  educate  impartially  all 
the  children  of  all  the  people.  It  is  not  merely 
the  man  who  enters  the  tax  office  who  really  pa^ns 
the  taxes;  the  laborers,  each  of  whom  pays  one 
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lore  to  the  pound  for  a  commodity  because 
cense  tax,  really  pay  the  license  tax,  how- 
ndirect  the  payment.  The  moral  idea  that 
lies  the  American  common  school  and  the 
I  incident  of  taxation — these  two  things  are 
ng  increasing  recognition  in  every  one  of 
outhem  States.  Moreover,  the  value  of 
s  largely  determined  by  the  relative  intelli- 

and  consequent  efficiency  of  the  laboring 
ation,   and  the  negro  constitutes  a  very 

percentage  of  the  South* s  labor.  Since 
1105,807,930  have  been  spent  for  the  negro 
Is  in  the  former  slave  states.     In  the  school 

879-80,  $2,120,485  were  spent  for  colored 
Is,  and  in  1 900-1,  $6,035,550,  an  increase  of 
5,065,  or  almost  85  per  cent.  In  1879-80 
cpenditure  per  capita  of  school  population 
e  colored  was  $1.01,  but  in  1900-1,  $2.21. 
;rue  that  in  the  latter  year  the  white  child 
ed  $4.92,  or  considerably  more  than  twice 
nount  received  by  the  colored  child.  How- 
the  whole  South  is  heartily  interested  in  the 

of  negro  education. 

fro  illiteracy  is  a  stain  which  the  schools  are 
y  washing  away.  Of  the  population  ten 
of  age  and  over,  70  per  cent  of  the  colored 
lliterate  in  1880,  57.1  per  cent  of  the  negro 
illiterate  in  1890,  but  only  44.5  per  cent  of 
;gro  in  1900.  Despite  an  increase  between 
ind  1900  of  1,087,000  in  the  negro  popula- 
en  years  of  age  and  over,  there  was  a  de- 
;  of  nearly  190,000  in  the  number  of  negro 
ites.  It  is  true  ^hat  among  Southern  ne- 
illiteracy  is  more  than  four  times  as  common 
ong  Southern  whites,  but  the  South  is  de- 
led to  lessen  this  immense  handicap  upon 
;gro  just  as  rapidly  as  possible.  To  an  ap- 
ble  extent  progress  in  literacy  indicates 
;ss  in  intelligence,  in  character,  in  general 
Qcy. 

t  schools  have  greatly  aided  the  negro  in  the 
g  and  the  proper  maintenance  of  homes, 
rhite  or  black  man,  by  the  sweat  of  whose 
^  home  has  been  bought,  is,  by  virtue  of  that 
m  infinitely  better  citizen.     In    i860  the 

was  without  a  home  of  his  own,  without 
il,  without  thrift,  with  nothing  like  proper 
ciation  of  the  value  of  a  home.  And  yet 
lO,  of  the  homes  occupied  by  negro  heads  of 
es,  18.7  per  cent  were  owned — an  immense 
ice  in  civilization,  and  all  in  thirty  years, 
►ver,  of  the  homes  thus  owned  88.8  per  cent 
)wned  free  of  all  encumbrance.  The  signifi- 
of  this  fact  is  rendered  more  clear  when  you 
ler  that  only  71.2  per  cent  of  the  homes  oc- 
1  by  white  heads  of  families  in  that  year 
owned.  In  the  decade  1890  to  1900,  the 
heads  of  families  increased  their  ownership 
nes  to  21.8  per  cent,  and  of  this  increased 
er,  74.2  per  cent  were  owned  as  against  68 
jnt  for  white  heads  of  families.     I  am  un- 

that  history  records  such  an  example  of 
intial  progress  in  civilization  in  a  time  so 
Here  is  the  unique  fact  that  from  a  penni- 
Dpulation,  just  out  of  slavery  that  placed  a 
um  upon  thriftlessness,  372,414  owners  of 
I  have  emerged,  and  of  these,  255,156  are 
1  to  own  their  homes  absolutely  free  of 
ibrance.  In  these  heads  of  negro  families 
I  pledge  of  my«race  to  American  civilization. 
tne  occupations  in  which  negroes  are  en- 
,  are  they  advancing  to  higher  levels? 
jr  four  million  negroes  at  least  ten  years  of 
jre  reported  by  the  last  census  to  be  engaged 


in  gainful  occupations;  33.7  per  cent  of  the  ne- 
groes occupied  were  agricultural  laborers  and  19 
per  cent  were  farmers,  planters,  and  overseers,  a 
total  of  52.7  per  cent  being  thus  engaged  in  agri- 
culture. Moreover,  of  the  half  miUion  black 
"laborers  (not  specified)'*  it  is  probable  that 
many  were  agricultural  laborers.  An  investiga- 
tion of  the  black  farmers  and  laborers  in  the 
cotton  belt  of  the  South  is  an  investigation  of  the 
great  mass  of  the  negro  people  in  America. 

The  census  for  1900  contains  a  considerable 
body  of  evidence  that  I  might  use  for  testing  the 
progress  of  the  Southern  negro  in  agriculture. 
Thus,  as  we  have  seen,  about  34  per  cent  of  the 
negro  wage-earners  in  the  U.  S.  were  merely  agri- 
cultural laborers,  and  19  per  cent  were  farmers, 
planters,  and  overseers.  These  farmers,  planters, 
and  overseers,  have  simply  lifted  themselves  by 
their  boot  straps!  They  have  risen  from  a  low  to 
a  higher  level  in  their  occupation  and  in  American 
civilization.  I  might  show  how  the  negro  agri- 
cultural laborer  01  exceptional  ability  has  be- 
come share  tenant,  then  cash  tenant,  then  part 
owner,  and  finally  full  owner  with  almost  light- 
ning rapidity  and  against  fearful  odds.  Moreover, 
I  might  cite  in  proof  of  the  progress  of  the  negro 
in  agriculture  the  value  of  his  farm  products  not 
fed  to  live  stock.  Thus,  in  the  South  Atlantic 
States,  35.5  per  cent  of  the  number  of  farms  op- 
erated by  negro  farmers  in  1900  had  products  m 
1899,  not  fed  to  live  stock,  worth  $100  and  under 
$250,  and  30.4  per  cent  had  products  worth  $250 
and  under  $500.  And  in  the  South  Central 
States  31.6  per  cent  of  the  number  of  farms  op- 
erated by  negro  farmers  had  products  in  1899  not 
fed  to  live  stock  worth  $100  and  under  $2jo,  and 
J6.7  per  cent  had  products  worth  $250  and  under 
$500.  This  is  an  enormous  advance  for  the  negro 
since  i860. 

But  I  propose  to  test  the  progress  of  the  negro 
in  agriculture  by  the  severest  test — not  a  com- 
parison with  European  peasantry,  but  with  native 
whites  of  native  parents  in  the  Southern  States. 
Certainly  no  fair-minded  man  could  wish  a  test 
more  severe;  certainly  we  should  be  surprized  if 
these  native  whites  of  purest  stock  did  not  im- 
mensely outstrip  the  negroes.  Let  us,  however, 
inquire  how  these  two  classes  with  respect  to 
the  relative  number  of  owners  added  in  forty 
years. 

Practically  all  the  negro  owners  of  farms  have 
become  owners  since  i860;  in  that  year  the  negro 
was  landless.  In  the  South  Central  States  since 
i860  negro  farmers  have  come  to  operate  as 
owners  arid  managers  95,624  farms  and  as  tenants 
348,805.  The  farms  operated  by  owners  or  man- 
agers are  thus  21.5  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  per 
cent  of  gain  in  ownership  is  about  half  that  made 
by  the  white  farmers  since  i860.  These  facts 
spell  progress  unmistakably.  In  forty  years 
287,933  negroes  have  acquired  control  of  farm 
land  in  the  South  Atlantic  States,  of  whom  202,- 
578,  or  70.4  per  cent,  are  tenants  and  85,355,  or 
29.6  per  cent,  are  owners  or  managers.  In  these 
eventful  forty  years  the  relative  number  of  owners 
among  the  negro  farmers  of  the  South  Atlantic 
States  has  grown  from  absolutely  nothing,  three 
fourths  as  rapidly  as  the  relative  number  of  own- 
ers among  the  whites,  who  in  i860  owned  every 
acre  of  the  land.  In  both  the  South  Central 
States  and  South  Atlantic  States  the  negroes  have 
thus  compassed  a  magnificent  achievement. 

The  total  value  of  negro  farm  property  is  con- 
servatively estimated  at  $230,000,000. 
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In  the  short  space  at  my  disposal  I  have  simply 
attempted  to  indicate  some  of  the  ways  in  whicn 
the  negro  of  the  South  has  made  substantial 
progress,  has  responded  to  the  demands  of 
American  civilization. 

Booker  T.  Washington. 


Normal  schools,  with  8,147  students,  and  61  indus- 
trial schools,  with  1,750  students  in  attendance. 
In  doing  this  great  work,  for  buildings,  repairs, 
teachers,  etc.,  $1,002,896.07  was  expended.  Of 
this  sum  the  freedmen  raised  $200,000. 
The  following  table  shows  the  progress  since  1870: 


Statk 


BHtimated  number  of 
persons  p  to  iS  years 


White 


Colcmd 


Pupils  ennoHed  in 
public  schooli 


White 


Colored 


Per  ceot  of  per- 

Kms  s  to  tS  yiaxn 

enralled 


White      Colored 


Per  cenl  trf  awi^ 

age  attenduiee  ti> 

extrolD^ciit 


W1iii«      Colored 


Alabama ,.,.,..».,, 
Arl^nsas. .......... 

Delaware. .......... 

District  of  Colamhia . 

Florida ..... « 

Georgria .  .^, ,,,,,...  . 
Kentucky.  ...-...*.. 
Loui^ia-ns .,,,,,.._. 

Mar^'land. . , . 

MississippL  ^ . , ,  E .  . . . 
Missouri. ..  r  ....-.*  - 

North  Carolina 

South  Carol] rta. .  ►  -  . . 

Tennessee .. , 

Texas. .,  .,...*..,.. 
Vir^oia. .........    , 

West  Vifginla 


jig,  800 

=385,470 

34  I,6oD 

^  36A,  I  TO 

^  :3  15^340 

896,850 

434,800 

iS6,48o 
84D,oSa 
390.670 


395. Jjo 
117,120 

90,4aS 

75. 160 

'  j63k<sSo 

S7.654 

317.500 

^  70.  I90 

^3*3,070 

45.971 
335,900 
293,000 
=  IS7.»85 
127,660 
337.940 
IX, 4S? 


J  J  9. ^55 
350.5^6 
*  30,754 
3*. 51a 
69.541 
398,181 
416,0 1 4 
1^5,173 

^!75.74? 

'179,143 
671,697 
314.871 
ti7t6S7 
^*393,36jl 
568,267 

*3SS,3J2 
228,139 


t36,it6 

fo,  109 
6,141 
15.914 
43.843 
304,706 

*J.975 
73.634 
'4i.JS7 
3308,346 
31,360 
149,798 
144^7^6 
106, 747 
I44t363 


69,34 

75.9* 
76^70 
76  54 
70-5* 
76   56 

73  3  1 

66.04 
8j .  33 

74  90 
74.  Ja 
«ft.46 
79  cifl 
67.65 
70.36 
78. 4a 


43.71 
70.88 
64.09 
77-90 
57.00 
56  |9 
71*84 
31.36 
68.S2 
64.69 
68,27 
66.  J I 
49  58 
67 . 6 1 
63  4 1 
54- 11 
6S.65 


63  -  75 
63.53 

69.91 

66. js 

61,11 
7a,  iS 

64- >3 
60.74 
67.  »5 
S8  94 
77-30 
67.8ft 
76.  >6 
60,60 
*4   44 


7136 
6j,4J 
6t.&l 
7ft  7* 
69.75 
6«  «4 
64  » 
67.66 
47.06 
S7  21 
67-31 

75 'J7 
67-14 
63,05 
56.30 

65. W 


Total,  igoi-2.  . 
Total,  1889-90 


6t067,3l0 


2.7S6.083 
2,510,847 


4.397.916 

3,403,43U 


JiS87.3e9 
1,996,959 


7*. 49 
67. IS 


56.97 
3*, 8s 


66.  jS 
63-64 


63. 0! 
6J.74 


*  Some  missing  data  supplied. 

For  1 901-2  the  common-school  expenditure  in 
the  sixteen  former  slave  states,  with  the  District 
of  Columbia,  for  both  races  was  $37,567.5^2. 
About  20  per  cent  of  this  amount  was  expended 
upon  the  public  schools  for  the  negroes.  The  ag- 
gregate common-school  expenditure  in  the  South 
since  1870  has  been  $687,691,329.  It  is  estimated 
that  at  least  $1 25,000,000  of  this  sum  has  been  ex- 
pended to  support  common  schools  for  negro 
children.  While  General  Howard,  General  John 
Eaton,  A.  D.  Mayo  were  the  leaders  in  establish- 
ing the  common-school  system  of  the  South,  they 
found  worthy  assistants  m  the  Rev.  R.  H.  Cain  of 
South  Carolina,  Rev.  C.  H.  Pierce  and  Rev.  J.  H. 
Gibbs  of  Florida,  Bishop  Hood  and  G.  W.  Brodia 
in  North  Carolina,  Dr.  H.  M.  Turner.  Rev.  W.  J. 
Gaines  in  Georgia.  It  was  the  joint  work  of  the 
leaders  of  the  two  races.  The  progress  of  the 
colored  schools  has  only  been  excelled  by  the 
progress  of  the  colored  teachers.  When  organized 
there  were  not  more  than  500  teachers,  while  now 
we  have  them  manningall  departments  of  educa- 
tional work.  BENJAMIN  W.  Arnett. 

NEIGHBORHOOD  GILDS:  The  name  of  cer- 
tain social  reform  institutions  first  proposed  by 
Dr.  Stanton  Coit  (q.  v.),  as  the  result  of  his  ex- 
perience in  the  social  settlements  started  by  him 
m  New  York  City  and  London.  He  emlxxlied 
his  ideas  on  this  subject  in  a  book  entitled  "Neigh- 
bourhood Guilds,**  published  in  1891.  Accordmg 
to  this  work  (p.  7),  "The  very  name,  'neighbor- 
hood gild,*  suggests  the  fundamental  idea  which 
this  new  institution  embodies:  namely,  that,  ir- 
respective of  religious  belief  or  non-belief,  all  the 
people,  men,  women,  or  children,  in  any  one 
street,  or  any  small  number  of  streets  in  every 
working-class  district  in  London,  shall  be  organ- 
ized into  a  set  of  clubs,  which  are  by  themselves, 
or  in  alliance  with  those  of  other  neighborhoods, 
to  carry  out,  or  induce  others  to  carry  out,  all  the 


1  In  1899-1900. 


*  In  1900-1. 


statistics 


Property, 
1900 


POPULATION 

Negroes  imported  into  the  U.  S.  from  1500  to  1800  10. 137,000 

Negro  population  of  U.  S.,  1800 1.001.463 

Imported  from  1800  to  i860 3.999.000 

Negro  population,  i860 4.435.709 

Negro  population.  1900 8,848.749 

Land  and  improvements,  $324,242,997;  build- 
ings, $71,902,265;  implements,  $18,859,757;  live 
stock,  $84,936,215;  total,  $499,941,234.  Negro 
owners  of  premises:  Virginia,  26,566; 
Mississippi,  21,973;  Texas,  20,139; 
South  Carolina,  18,970;  North  Caro- 
lina, 17,520;  Alabama,  14,110;  Ar- 
kansas, 11,941;  Georgia,  11,375;  Ten- 
nessee, 9,426;  Louisiana,  9,378;  Florida,  6,552; 
Kentuckv,  5,402 ;  Maryland,  2,262 ;  West  Virginia, 
534;  Delaware,  332;  District  of  Columbia,  5. 
Homes  owned  by  negroes,  1,832,723 ;  farms,  757,- 
427;  other  homes,  1,075,296;  total,  3,665,446. 

In  Georgia,  negroes  owned,  in  ipoi,  1,041,135 
acres  valued  at  $4,656,042  and  city  lots  and  build- 
ings valued  at  $0,007,977.  Personalty,  $6,621,- 
8^4.  (Report  of  Controller  General.)  In  Vir- 
ginia, in  1 90 1,  they  owned  1,066,303  acres,  valued 
at  $4,342,074,  with  city  lots  and  buildings  valued 
at  $12,856/417  and  personalty  of  $3,966,194. 
(Auditor's  report.) 

On  the  20th  of  May,  1865,  Major-General  O.  O. 
Howard  was  appointed  Commissioner  of  the 
Freedman's  Bureau.  He  gave  great  attention  to 
the  subject  of  education,  and  after 
planting  schools  for  the  freedmen 
throughout  a  great  portion  of  the 
South,  in  1870 — five  years  after  the 
work  was  tyegun — he  made  a  report:  Schools  es- 
tablished, 4.230 ;  teachers  employed,  9,307 ;  pupils, 
247,333.  The  emancipated  pHgople  sustained  1,324 
schools  themselves,  and  owned  592  school  build- 
ings. The  Freedman's  Bureau  furnished  6  S4  build- 
ings for  school  purposes.    There  were  74  ftigh  and 
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reforms,  domestic,  industrial,  educational,  provi- 
dent, or  recreative,  which  the  social  ideal  de- 
mands." Dr.  Coit's  idea  is  that  the  forming  of 
separate  societies  or  clubs  for  special  purposes 
tends  to  magnify  out  of  all  proportion  that  one 
side  of  life  or  culture  which  it  aims  to  develop.  It 
tends  again  to  break  up  the  family  unit.  It  sends 
the  boys  to  one  club,  the  girls  to  another,  the 
father  to  another,  the  mother  to  another.  Third- 
ly, it  breaks  up  neighborliness.  The  Neighbor- 
Kood  Gild  aims  at  organizing  the  social  life  of  all 
the  people  in  one  small  district.  It  thus  brings 
neighbors  together,  families  together,  different 
interests  together.  In  the  Neighborhood  Gilds 
there  are  departments  for  boys,  for  girls,  for  men, 
for  women,  for  art,  for  education,  for  recreation, 
for  the  various  interests  of  life ;  and  they  are  not  all 
separate;  for  certain  purposes,  and  at  certain 
times,  all  come  together.  According  to  Dr.  Coit, 
no  gild  should  be  so  large  as  to  prevent  all  the 
members  forming  a  circle  of  acquaintance.  To 
develop  persons  in  all  sides  of  character  is  its  aim. 
Dr.  Coit  started  the  first  gild  in  New  York  City, 
about  1885,  and  it  has  now  grown  into  a  Univer- 
sity Settlement  {q.  v.).  In  1889  Dr.  Coit,  on  his 
removal  to  London,  started  one  there  in  Kentish 
Town.  For  all  details,  see  Dr.  Coit's  book, 
"Neighbourhood  Guilds." 

NEILL,  CHARLES  P.,  Ph.D.:  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Labor;  bom  Rock  Island,  111., 
1865;  educated  at  University  of  Notre  Dame 
1885-88;  University  of  Texas,  1888-89;  George- 
town College,  D.  C,  1889-91;  University  of 
Chicago,  1894-97;  instructor  University  of  Notre 
Dame,  1891-94;  instructor  and  associate  pro- 
fessor of  political  economy.  Catholic  University, 
Washington,  D.  C,  1897  to  1905;  assistant  re- 
corder of  Anthracite  Strike  Commission  (1902) 
(see  Coal  Strike)  ;  recorder  of  Arbitration  Board, 
Birmingham  (1903).  Appointed  U.  S.  Commis- 
sioner of  Labor,  Feb.  i,  1905.  As  commissioner 
has  been  active  in  settling  important  strikes.  In 
1906  with  J.  P.  Reynolds  {q.v.)  made  an  impor- 
tant report  as  to  the  packing-house  industry  in 
Chicago.  (See  Packing-House  Industry.)  Ad- 
dress-. U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor,  1429  N.  Y.  Avenue, 
N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

NELSON9  NELSON  O.:  Manufacturer  and  co- 
operator;  bom  in  Norway,  1844;  came  to  United 
States  as  a  bo^;  educated  in  public  schools.  In 
1872  he  estabhshed  himself  as  a  manufacturer  of 
plumbers*  and  steam-fitters*  supplies  in  St.  Louis, 
with  manufactories  at  Leclaire,  111.,  and  now 
recently  at  Bessemer,  Ala.  In  1886  he  intro- 
duced profit-sharing  {a.  v.)  into  his  works,  and 
in  1890  established  tne  cooperative  village  of 
Leclaire,  111.  (g.  v.).  In  1902  he  established  a 
"Consumptives*  Camp'*  on  desert  sand  at 
Indio,  Cal.,  and  in  1903  an  industrial  school  at 
Leclaire.  Mr.  Nelson  has  been  one  of  the  most 
active  leaders  and  workers  in  national  and  local 
movements  for  social  reform,  especially  as  re- 
gards cooperation,  the  single  tax,  and  evolution- 
ary socialism.  In  his  views  Mr.  Nelson  is  a  Tol- 
stoian  and  non-resistant,  and  believer  in  "the 
simple  life,  **  tho  largely  favorable  to  the  Socialist 
proeram,  if  adopted  without  any  compulsion. 
Address:  Leclaire,  Edwardsville,  111. 

NETHERLANDS,  THE :  A  European  kingdom 
— formerly  the  Republic  of  The  Netherlands — 
constituted  a  hereditary  monarchy  in  181 5.  > 


I.  Statistics 


Area 

AND  Population 

Provinces 

Area 
sq.  m. 

Poptilation 
1904^ 

Per 
sq.  m. 

North  Brabant 

1.980 
1.96s 
1. 166 
1.070 

690 

534 
1.28a 
1,391 

790 
1.030 

850 

604.668 
1.363,136 
1.053.083 
335,562 
373.913 
353.363 
359.443 
315,873 
163,141 
309.753 

398 
308 

Gtiilders 

South  Holland 

337 

North  Holland 

Utrecht 

•SIX 

Priesland 

276 

Ovcryssel 

378 

Groningen 

399 
157 

Drenthe 

III 

Total 

13.648 

.  5.509.659 

4J6 

General 
Statiitiei 


The  population  is  almost  entirely  Dutch,  there 
being  (1899)  only  52,625  foreigners  in  the  king- 
dom. The  principal  cities  are :  Amsterdam  (pop- 
ulation 551,415),  Rotterdam  (370,- 
390),  The  Hague  (234,459),  and 
Utrecht  (112,796).  The  birth-rate 
in  1904  was  31.02,  and  the  death-rate 
15.82.  Total  number  of  births ,  171,- 
4p5 ;  of  deaths,  87,1 28 ;  surplus,  84,367.  The  ille- 
gitimate births  numbered  3,650,  or  aoout  2.15  per 
cent  of  the  total  number.  Marriages  in  1904 
were  about  8  per  1,000  of  population.  The 
urban  population  numbers  2,049,779,  or  37.2  per 
cent,  and  the  rural  3,459,880,  or  62.8  per  cent. 

With  regard  to  religion  the  (1899)  population 
is  divided  as  follows:  Dutch  Reformed,  2,471,021 ; 
other  Protestants,  598,111;  Roman  Catholics, 
1,790,161 ;  Jansenists,  8,754;  Jews,  103,988;  other 
creeds,  132,102.  There  is  full  religious  liberty, 
and  the  State  pays  annual  allowances  to  the  mam 
bodies  as  follows:  To  Protestants,  1,373,000  flor- 
ins; Roman  Catholics,  578,000  fl. ;  Jews,  14,000  fl. 
In  1904  the  Protestant  churches  had  about  1,900 
clergymen;  the  Roman  Catholics,  2,700;  the 
Jansenists,  27. 

The  cost  of  primary  education  in  The  Nether- 
lands is  defrayed  partly  by  the  State  and  partly 
by  the  communes.  Instruction  is  compulsory 
between  the  ages  of  six  and  thirteen, 
and  illiteracy  is  rare.  Elementary 
education  is  largely  in  the  hands  also 
of  private  schools,  which  are  sup- 
ported by  the  State.  Religious  instruction  is 
separated  from  secular  instruction.  There  were, 
in  1904,  four  universities  (Leiden,  Utrecht,  Gron- 
ingen, and  Amsterdam)  with  182  teachers  and 
3,135  students,  of  whom  331  were  females.  Ele- 
mentary schools  numbered  4,796  (3,216  public 
and  1,580  private),  with  26,114  teachers  and 
831,589  pupils.  There  were  1,112  infant  schools 
with  an  attendance  of  118,230  children.  The 
teachers  are  trained  in  normal  schools  supported 
by  the  State ;  and  there  are  also  several  industrial, 
agricultural,  and  technical  high  schools,  as  well 
as  a  military  academy,  eleven  navigation  schools, 
an  academy  of  art,  and  a  polytechnic  institute. 
The  total  expenditures  for  educational  purposes 
(State  and  communes)  were,  in  1903,  about  $12,- 
000,000. 

In  1903  there  were  31  prisons  and  36  houses 
of  detention.  Convictions  for  crime  numbered 
(1904)  17,393,  and  for  minor  offenses  146,174. 
Workhouses  for  vagabonds  and  drtmkards  are 
five  in  number,  having,  in  1903,  6,304  inmates. 
In  the  same  year  there  were  700  boys  and  114 
girls  in  four  State  reformatories.     Pauperism  is 
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largely  relieved  by  private  charity  and  by  relig- 
ious societies.  About  3.25  per  cent  of  the  popu- 
lation received  aid  in  1903.  Mendicants  and 
vagabonds  are  treated  as  criminals  and  sentenced 
to  work  in  State  institutions. 

The  Netheriands  is  largely  an  agricultural  and 
horticultural  country.  The  soil  is  generally  di- 
vided into  small  holdings,  altho  com- 

Indmtry  P^ra^ively  large  estates  prevail  in 
^  ^  some  provinces.  In  1904  there  were 
Commeroa  216  092  hectares  under  rye  158.732 
under  potatoes,  144,762  under  oats, 
and  54,081  under  wheat.  Buck- 
wheat, legumes,  and  beet-roots  are  also  important. 
Fishing  engages  5,781  vessels  with  about  22,000 
men.     Herrings  and  oysters  are  the  chief  catches. 

Mining  is  unimportant,  with  the  exception  of 
coal  which  yields  an  annual  revenue  of  about 
2,000,000  florins  in  the  province  of  Limburg,  the 
mines  being  nearly  all  owned  and  operated  by  the 
State.  Manufacturing  establishments  comprize 
531  distilleries,  40  sugar  refineries,  39  salt  works, 
476  breweries,  and  90  vinegar  distilleries. 

Trade  is  free  in  The  Netherlands,  the  duties 
levied  on  imports  being  too  insignificant  to  afford 
protection  to  home  industries.  The  total  ex- 
ports for  1905  amounted  to  1,994,000,000  florins, 
and  imports  to  2,584,000,000  fl.  The  chief  arti- 
cles of  import  were:  Cereals  and  flour,  476,329,- 
000  fl. ;  iron  and  steel,  301,405,000  fl. ;  textiles, 
144,131,000  fl.;  copper,  14,130,729  fl. ;  coal,  81,- 
220,000  fl.;  and  rice,  66,448,000  fl.  Chief  ex- 
ports: Cereals  and  flour,  188,476,000  fl.;  iron  and 
steel,  188,476,000  fl.;  textiles,  107,343,000  fl. ; 
copper,  105,127,000  fl.;  oleomargarin,  51,432,000 
fl.;  vegetables,  45,300,000  fl.;  wood,  53,670,000 
fl.;  butter,  23,607,000  fl. ;  and  cheese,  16,363,000 
fl.  The  values  of  imports  and  exports  by  countries 
were  as  follows  in  1905 : 


Country 


Prussia 

Great  Britain 

Belgium 

Dutch  East  Indies 

Russia 

United  States 

France 


Imports. 
Florins 


5  77.500.000 
263,900.000 
254,000.000 
399.600,000 
3 19.000.000 
240.700.000 
22.300,000 


Exnorts, 
Florins 


1.008.300,000 
409.700.000 
227,200,000 
70.500,000 
12.000,000 
81.300.000 
14,900.000 


II.  Constitution  and  Government 

The  present  constitution  of  The  Netherlands 
dates  from  its  reconstruction  as  a  monarchy  in 
18 1 5,  and  was  revised  in  1887.  The  present  ru- 
ler IS  Queen  Wilhelmina  who  succeeaed  to  the 
throne  in  1890,  the  crown  being  hereditary  in  the 
female  line  in  default  of  male  heirs.  The  sover- 
eign holds  the  executive  power,  while  the  legisla- 
tive functions  are  vested  in  a  parliament  (the 
States-General)  consisting  of  an  Upper  and  a 
Lower  Chamber.  The  Upper  Chamber  consists 
of  fifty  members  elected  for  nine  years  by  the 
provincial  states  from  among  the  highest  tax- 
payers. The  Lower  Chamber  consists  of  100 
members  who  are  elected  for  a  period  of  four 
years  by  universal  suffrage,  all  male  citizens  of 
more  than  twenty-five  years  of  acfe  being  entitled 
to  vote  if  they  fulfil  certain  qualifications  with  re- 
gard to  economical  conditions.  Bills  can  be  in- 
troduced only  by  the  government  or  by  the  Lower 
Chamber.  The  Upper  Chamber  passes  on  the 
bills,  either  approving  or  rejecting,  but  has  no 
power  of  amending  any  measures  introduced. 


The  main  parties  are  Liberals  and  Anti-Lib- 
erals, the  latter  being  composed  of  Catholics  and 
orthodox  Protestants,  who  are  also  called  Con- 
servatives. The  Catholics  and  Protestants  unite 
only  in  demanding  that  government  recognize  the 
supremacy  of  religious  authority,  and  the  Anti- 
Liberals  urging  that  the  religious  questions  be 
kept  separate  from  the  government. 

In  1 90 1  a  split  took  place  through  the  advanced 
section  of  the  Liberals  demanding  universal  suf- 
frage on  the  "one  man  one  vote"  basis.  This 
broke  up  the  powerful  Liberal  Union,  and  the 
election  of  looi  resulted  in  the  return  of  32  Prot- 
estant Anti-Revolutionists,  25  Catholics,  and  one 
Christian  Democrat,  forming  the  Right,  58  strong; 
and  of  26  Liberals,  9  Radicals,  and  7  Socialists, 
forming  the  Left,  42  strong.  Dr.  Kuyper,  the 
leader  of  the  Anti-Revolutionists,  then  formed  a 
cabinet,  in  which  three  seats  were  given  to  the 
Catholics. 

This  ministry  was  overturned  in  the  election  of 
1905,  when  there  were  elected  to  the  Second 
Chamber  52  Liberals  (24  Liberals  of  the  Left,  10 
Liberals  of  the  Right,  1 1  Liberal  Democrats,  and 
7  Socialists),  against  48  Ministerials  (24  Cath- 
olics, 16  orthodox  Protestants,  and  8  "Historic 
Christians").  M.  de  Meester  formed  a  cabinet 
avowedly  free  trade.  In  the  First  Chamber  there 
was  a  small  clerical  majority. 

The  present  government  is  partly  Liberal, 
partly  Liberal  Democratic,  having  only  a  very 
small  majority  in  the  Second  Chamber,  counting 
the  Social  Democrats  on  its  side.  The  Roman 
Catholics  base  their  program  on  the  Encjrclica 
Rerum  Novarum.  The  Anti-Revolutionist  Prot- 
estants represent  the  Orthodox  religion .  The  Lib- 
erals are  led  by  Goeman  Borgesius  and  Pn>fessor 
Van  der  Vlugt.  The  Liberal  Democrats,  under 
leadership  of  Professors  Drucker  and  Treul.  aim 
at  curtailing  the  privileges  of  capital  and  securing 
the  rights  of  lacx)r  and  of  the  laborers,  and  at 
a  more  equitable  distribution  of  wealth.  They 
maintain  the  urgency  of  changing  the  constitu- 
tion in  order  to  take*  away  the  obstacles  against 
the  introduction  of  universal  suffrage. 

For  purposes  of  local  administration  each  of 
the  eleven  states  has  its  own  House  of  Represent- 
atives whose  members  are  elected  for  six  years 
by  a  popular  vote.  These  provincial  bodies  have 
full  power  of  legislation  and  taxation  within  their 
jurisdiction,  altho  their  ordinances  must  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  sovereign  for  approval.  Municipal 
boroughs  have  an  aldermanic  board  presided 
over  by  a  mayor  appointed  by  the  sovereign. 

The  estimated  expenditure's  for  1906  amoimted 
to  181,714,219  florins,  and  the  revenues  to  171,- 
432,295  fl.    Of  the  revenues  54,080,- 
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000  fl.  were  derived  from  excise  du- 


ties,   and    24,141,500   from    indirect 
taxes.     The  national  debt  (r9o6)  is 
1,144,757,450  fl.,  its  annual  interest  being  36,- 
674,411  fl. 

The  army,  which  is  drawn  partly  by  conscrip- 
tion and  partly  by  enlistment,  numbers  30,131 
men  on  a  peace  footing,  and  about  68,000  men  on 
a  war  basis.  There  is  also  a  national  guard,  and 
a  Imtdstorm  or  emergency  reserve  which  consists 
of  all  able-bodied  men.  The  yearly  contingent 
for  the  regular  arms  is  about  17,500  men.  The 
navy  is  maintained  for  coast  defense  and  for  the 
defense  of  the  East  Indian  colonies.  It  numbers 
8  battle-ships,  8  cruisers,  2  old  ironclad  turret 
ships,  6  unprotected  cruisers,  30  old  gunboats, 
several  coast-defense  monitors,  and  40  torpedo 
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boats  (about  20  additional  building).  The  com- 
plement of  officers  and  men  is  about  8,500 ;  and  of 
the  marine  infantry  about  2,200. 

There  are  (1904)   1,817  niiles  of  railroads,  of 

which  985  miles  belong  to  the  State,  the  balance 

to  private  companies.     In  1904  the 

Internal  ^^^enue  of  the  State  lines  was  27,- 
Commnnioa.'S7.ooo  florins;  expenditures,  23,- 
tion  572,000  fl. ;  freight  earned,  8,335,000 
tons;  passengers,  13,714,000.  The 
private  lines  had  a  revenue  of  23,- 
373.000  fl. ;  expenditures,  18,828,000  fl.;  freight, 
5,372,000  tons;  passengers,  24,460,000.  There 
are  1,907  miles  of  navigable  canals.  Post-office 
receipts  (1904)  amounted  to  1 2,539,858  fl.,  and  ex- 
penditures to  9,846,  s 99  fl.  Most  of  the  telegraph 
lines  are  owned  by  the  State.  In  1904  there  were 
826  State  telegraph  offices,  the  length  of  the  lines 
being  4,296  miles  and  that  of  wires  18,901  miles. 
Paid  messages  numbered  5,807,951;  the  receipts 
aggregated  2,557,330  fl.,  and  expenditures  3,- 
184,655  fl.  In  the  same  year  there  were  1,431 
miles  of  telephone  lines f  15,460  miles  of  wires; 
1,390,520  interurban  and  79,566  international 
conversations.  Telephone  revenues  amounted  to 
507,675  fl.,  and  expenses  to  55,471  fl.  There  are 
247  private  savings-banks  and  i  State  postal  sa- 
vings-bank.    The  amount  deposited  in  the  former 


aggregated  (1903)  8^,976,000  fl.,  and  in  the  latter 
(1904)  120,435,000  fl.,  the  average  per  inhabitant 
being  1 5.46  fl.  in  private  banks,  2 1 .86  in  the  postal 


Coloniei 


bank.  The  merchant  marine  numbers  467  sail- 
ing vessels  of  59,364  tons,  and  269  steamships  of 
341,964  tons. 

The  colonies  belonging  to  The  Netherlands  are 
situated  in  the  East  and  West  Indies.  The 
chief  dependencies  in  the  East  In- 
dies are:  The  western  and  southern 
parts  of  the  island  of  Borneo  (212,- 
737  sq.  m.;  pop.  [1900]  1,129,889); 
the  islands  of  Celebes  (71,470  sq.  m.;  884,141); 
Java  and  Madura  (50,554  sq.  m. ;  28,746,688),  and 
Sumatra  (161,612  sq.m.;  3,168,312);  the  Molucca 
Islands  (43,864  sq.  m. ;  410,190) ;  and  part  of  New 
Guinea  (151,789  sq.  m.;  about  200,000).  In  the 
West  Indies:  Surinam  or  Dutch  Guiana  (46,060 
sq.  m. ;  73,542),  and  the  Cura9ao  Colony  (403  sq. 
m.;  53,244).  These  possessions  enjoy  religious 
liberty  and  a  steadily  increasing  educational 
system  based  on  that  existing  in  the  mother 
country.  Commercially  they  are  of  vast  im- 
portance. 

m.  Social  Reform 

The  chief  political  question  agitating  Holland 
has  long  been  that  of  the  relation  between 
Church  and  State,  and  the  main  parties  are, 
therefore,  largely  formed  according  to  this  Ques- 
tion. Attempts  are  constantly  being  made  to 
effect  party  formation  along  lines  of  social  re- 
form ;  and  despite  lack  of  success  in  the  past  it  is 
believed  that  a  change  in  the  franchise  and  taxa- 
tion systems  will  in  course  of  time  alter  political 
conditions. 

In    1898.   at  the   request   of   the  government.   Professor 

Drucker  drafted  a  bill  to  regtilate  labor  conditions,  especially 

with  regard  to  contract  labor.     According  to 

more  recent  legislation  the  regulation  of  labor 

8o<dal        contracts  is  to  be  incorporated  in  the  civil  code. 

•^^..-  ^-^  A  bill  has  passed  the  Lower  Chamber  of  the 

j^guiaaon  states-General,  and  is  expected  to  pass  also 

the    Upper   Chamber.     It    provides   for   the 

rights  of  married  women  to  contract  for  their 

labor  without  the  consent  of  their  husbands;    for  the  em- 

ployen'  liability  toward  workmen  in  cases  of  sickness;  and 

fer  the  employera'  right  to  collect  damages  in  cases  where  the 


workmen,  through  neglect,  cause  deterioration  in  value  of 
products  or  machinery. 

The  conditions  of  labor  are  regulated  according  to  a  law 
of  1889,  and  a  "safety  act"  of  1805.  These  acts  stipulate 
that  women  an  1  young  i>ersons  under  sixteen  must  work  no 
more  than  eleven  hours  per  day,  and  that  the  hours  of  work 
must  be  between  5  a.m.  and  7  p.m.  Nor  are  women  and 
young  persons  permitted  to  be  employed  on  work  of  un- 
healthy and  dangerous  nature.  Hours  of  rest  are  provided, 
Sunday  labor  prohibited,  and  the  employment  of  children 
under  eleven  proscribed.  A  royal  decree  of  1896  further 
provides  for  sanitary  requirements  and  inspection  of  work- 
shops and  factories,  and  makes  the  employment  of  safety 
devices  obligatory  on  the  emijloyers. 

An  act  of  May  a  i,  1897,  provides  so-called  chambers  of  labor, 
which  are  to  mediate  between  employers  and  employees  in 
cases  of  dispute.  Each  "chamber"  embraces  one  or  more 
communities,  and  is  composed  of  five  employers  and  five 
employees  chosen  by  the  work  people  engaged  in  the  par- 
ticular industry  in  which  it  operates. 

Accident  insurance  is  provided  for  by  Act  of  1 901,  by 
virtue  of  which  all  industries  in  which  motors  or  steam-  or  gas- 
engines  are  used  are  liable  to  pay  a  workman  certain  damages 
for  injury  sustained  in  the  line  of  duty.  A  notable  clause  in 
this  act  is  one  which  reduces  the  amount  to  which  a  worker  is 
thus  entitled  if  he  was  intoxicated  when  meeting  with  his 
injury. 

The  Housing  Act  of  Aug.  1,  1902.  imposes  upon  each 
municipality  certain  rules  regarding  the  construction  and 
location  of  houses,  and  contains  al<u>  measures  intended  to 
guard  against  overcrowding.  Moreover,  it  regulates  to  a 
certain  extent  the  amount  of  rent  an  owner  may  exact  for 
his  property,  by  stipulating  a  maximum  percentage  of  in- 
terest which  may  be  collected  on  the  investment.  In  cases 
where  private  enterprise  fails  to  provide  adeauate  house 
room,  provision  is  made  for  the  erection  of  dwelling-houses 
by  the  municipality. 

In  Amsterdam  and  Utrecht  government  com- 
mittees have  been  appointed  to  investigate  the 
question  of  providing  against  unem- 
ITiLemDloy-  ployment;  and  measures  have  been 
ment  proposed  introducing  the  so-called 
Ghent  System,"  by  which  each 
municipality  is  to  cooperate  with  the 
local  trade-unions  who  maintain  insurance  funds 
against  loss  of  employment.  In  The  Hague, 
Leyden,  Haarlem,  Schiedam,  and  other  towns, 
municipal  labor  bureaus  have  recently  been  es- 
tablished ;  and  a  great  many  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial agencies,  as  well  as  trade-unions  and 
private  concerns,  operate  similar  bureaus. 

Three  acts  passed  in  Feb.,  1901,  provide  (i)  for 
the  care  of  children  whose  parents  neglect  them, 
(2)  for  the  legal  procedure  against  children 
who  commit  criminal  acts,  and  (3)  for  compul- 
sory education.  There  are  in  Amsterdam  two 
societies  which  look  after  the  welfare  and  pro- 
tection of  children.  Orphans  are  cared  for  in 
municipal  and  religious  homes ;  and  there  are  also 
several  private  institutions  that  look  after  the 
education  and  care  of  destitute  and  neglected 
children.  There  are  besides  about  twenty-five 
societies  which  are  occupied  in  sending  poor 
children  to  the  seashore  or  country  during  the 
summer.  School  children  who  are  in  need  may 
be  provided  with  food  and  clothing  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  municipality. 

The  first  act  to  control  the  liquor  traffic  in  The 
Netherlands  was  introduced  in  1881.  It  pro- 
vided merely  for  a  limitation  in  the  number  of 
licenses  to  be  granted,  but  otherwise  imposed  no 
restrictions.     In    1904  a  new   law   was  passed, 

Providing  for  fewer  saloons,  higher  license  fees, 
eavier  penalties  for  transgressions,  and  forfeit- 
ure of  licenses  by  order  of  the  municipality  at  any 
time  after  five  years.  The  principal  antiliquor 
societies  are:  The  People's  Union,  Utrecht;  the 
General  Dutch  Teetotalers'  Union,  Amsterdam; 
the  Roman  Catholic  Union  for  Combating  the 
Abuse  of  Alcohol,  Maastricht;  and  many  others. 

Charitable  and  philanthropical  work  are  of 
a  private  nature.      Associations  with    different 
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tendencies  exist  in  nearly  every  locality:  lecture 
halls  for  workmen,  food  and  clothing  for  children, 
dwellings  for  old  servants,  etc .  Examples  of  these 
societies  are  the  society  "Charity  According  to 
Means"  and  "  Meals  for  Children  '*  at  Amsterdam, 

Among  the  associations  with  a  general  educa- 
tional purpose  the  various  Toynbee  societies  for 
university  ext^cnsion,  especially  in  university 
towns,  are  most  noteworthy.  As  to  industrial  edu- 
cation we  may  mention  in  the  city  of  Amsterdam 
the  Museum  of  Protective  Appliances  against  dan- 
ger in  factories,  where  various  provisions  to  pre- 
vent accidents  can  be  seen,  (See  Museums  of 
Security.)  For  the  promotion  of  social  educa- 
tion Amsterdam  may  boast  of  an  Institute  of 
Social  Advice — an  institute  with  a  purpose  sim- 
ilar to  that  of  the  American  Institute  of  Social 
Service — and  also  of  its  Class  for  Education  in 
Social  Work. 

Labor  colonies,  tho  mainly  penal,  were  early 
started  in  Holland, 

They  are  of  two  kinds,  penal  and  free,  with  three 
of  each  kind.  The  penal  colonies  are  national 
workhouses,  at  Veenhuizen,  Hoorn  and  Levden, 
The  first  has  3^600  inmates  in  three  establish- 
ments. The  work  is  agriculture,  gardening,  hand- 
work, and  light  manufacturing. 

The  free  colonies  have  some  1,500  members,  in- 
cluding 150  "free  farmers'  families,*'  They  are 
aided  "bv  the  State,  contented,  but  not  progres- 
sive. They  cost  the  State  about  $7.^0  per  year 
per  head.  The  colonies  save  a  few  children,  and 
afford  a  shelter  for  a  few  families,  through  fault 
or  circumstance  unable  by  themselves  to  make 
headway  in  the  world,  but  do  little  more. 

Cooperation  in  the  form  of  production  is  poorly 
developed  in  Holland,  and  consumptive  coopera- 
tion, tho  more  flourishing,  is  still  in  the  beginning. 
Still  we  may  mention  as  examples  of  productive 
cooperation  of  capital,  several  agricultural  asso- 
ciations of  farmers  for  the  manufacture  of  butter 
and  cheese ;  of  agricultural  labor,  the  Society  Van 
Marken's  Printing  Works  at  Delft,  where,  after 
ten  years  of  existence,  the  shares  have  become 
the  property  of  labor  in  its  different  forms  (man- 
agement, hand  labor,  control).  In  consumptive 
cooperation  the  society  **  Self -Help"  ("Eigen 
Hufp"),  managing  several  grocery  stores  in  The 
Hagiie,  Amsterdam,  and  other  cities,  is  the  most 
prominent.  The  Cooperative  Union,  a  society 
for  propagating  cooperative  principles,  for  pro- 
curing information  and  the  organizing  of  whole- 
sale business  and  cooperative  production  on  be- 
half of  the  cooperative  societies,  has,  however, 
separated  itself  from  the  "Eigen  Hulp.'*  This 
opens  the  way  for  working  men's  cooperative 
societies  to  become  members  of  the  union.  To 
this  they  were  opposed  till  now,  because  they 
could  not  agree  with  the  lines  on  which  the 
'*Eigen  Hulp"  worked. 

There  existed  at  the  end  of  1904,  114  distribu- 
tive societies,  4  cooperative  butcheries,  70  baker- 
ies, 14  societies  for  the  distribution 
Cooperation  °^  ^^^^'  ^^7  societies  for  distributing 
manure*  seeds,  fodder,  etc.,  42  other 
distributive  societies — 8  productive 
tailoring  societies,  2  boot  and  shoe  societies,  i 
cigar  factory,  i  smithy  (forge),  i  upholsterers' 
society,  504  cooperative  creameries,  26  societies 
for  the  selling  of  agricultural  products,  3  societies 
for  the  improvement  of  the  breed  of  horses,  2 
societies  for  the  improvement  of  cattle,  2  societies 
of  workmen  in  wooden  shoes,  6  mills  for  preparing 
potato  meal,  4  societies  of  beehiverSi  i  society  oi 


oil  makers,  1  society  for  the  preparation  of  fodder, 
I  beet-sugar  mill,  2  societies  for  the  use  of  steam- 
thrashing  machines,  4  straw  pasteboard  mills.  6 
printing  societies,  32  different  productive  societies, 
309  people's  banks,  4  life-insurance  societies,  6 
nre-in:^u ranee  societies,  5  cattle- insurance  socie- 
ties, 9  societies  for  assistance  in  case  of  illness  and 
inability,  143  building  societies. 

A  large  factory  has  made  an  experiment  with 
small  gardens  for  the  children  of  working  men. 

There  are,  in  The  Netherlands,  one  post-office 
savings-bank  and  nearly  300  private  sa\ings- 
banks.  The  number  of  depositors  per  1,000  in- 
habitants was  62  in  iSpo,  and  200  m  1904;  and 
the  average  amount  deposited  increased  from 
75  fforins  in  1890  to  106  fl,  in  1904. 

Trade-unionism  in  The  Netherlands  is  charac- 
terized by  its  division  into  religious  groups;  and 
this  is  probably  one  of  the  main  reasons  why  this 
movement  is  not  very  strongly  developed.  In 
1905  there  were  104  unions  with  about  i  ,600  local 
branches.  The  diamond-workers'  union  is  the 
strongest  of  these  bodies,  embracing  about  80  per 
cent  of  all  the  diamond -cutters  in  Amsterdam, 
this  industry  being  confined  to  that  city.  Recent 
strikes  are  show^n  in  the  following  table : 
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Socialism  entered  Holland  in  1869,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  International,  but  did  not  take  per- 
manent root.      In    187S  a  new  So- 
SooiaUim    ^^^^^^^  movement  sprang  up  largely 
under  the  lead  of  Domela  Nieweahuis, 
a  former  Protestant  clergyman.     He 
started  the  Reckt  Voor  Allen,  a  Socialist  paper, 
and  a  Social  Democratic  Union.     In  r 8 88  he  was 
elected  to  the  legislature  and  remained  till  1891- 
But  gradually  becoming  anarchistic  or  commiin- 
iBtic.  most  of  the  Dutch  Socialists  broke  away  from 
him  and  the  movement  became  divided.    In  1889  ^ 
a  Social  Democratic  League  was  formed,  and  since  fl 
then  the  Socialist  movement  has  been  conducted  ^ 
mainly  on   Marxist  lines.     Cooperation  in  con-      ' 
nection  with  socialism,  as  in  Belgium,  has  been 
attempted,  but  with  small  success.     There  were 
reported  in  1005^  65,74^  Socialist  votes  and  fifty- 
two  Socialist  or  Labor  journals. 

Some  of  the  leading  Dutch  societies  are:  Cen- 
traal  Bureau  voor  Sociale  Adviezen,  37  Vossius- 
straat,  Amsterdam;  Centraal  Bureau  voor  dft 
Statistiek,  The  Hague;  Het  Volk  (Socialist  or- 
gan), ti7  Gelderschke  Kade.  Amsterdam:  Jor- 
daan  (Working  Men's  Dwellings) »  The  Hague; 
Tiefdadigheit  naas  Vermogen  (Charity  Accoroing 
to  Means),  Amsterdam, 

Rbfrrsncbs:  Jaarci^fers  voor  1905  door  dt  ctnttaU  commissi^ 
voor  d€  staitsiifk;  Nedtrlaitdnch  StaaisaUnanak,  Pyttersen, 
1906:  Dutch  Lift  in  Tcrwn  and  Country  by  P.  M.  Hough^ 
London.  1901;  Holland  and  ihw  Houandtrs,  by  D.  S. 
Mcldrum,  ad  ed.,  London.  189^ 

IfEW  HARMOlfST:  Though  later  identified 
with  Robert  Owen  (q.  v.),  this  community  was 
founded  by  a  small  German  sect,  the  followers 
of  one  George  Rapp*  a  weaver,  noted  for  his 
biblical  knowledge  and  piety.  Rapp  gathered 
together  in  Wurttemberg  a  niimberof  people  who 
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shared  his  religious  views,  and,  following  the  ex- 
ample of  the  early  Christians  in  Jerusalem,  they 
held  all  their  property  in  common. 

Beins  persecuted  for  their  views,  they  decided  to  emigrate 
to  the  United  States,  and  in  1803  the  Rapjpites  formed  their 
first  settlement  in  Butler  County.  Pa.,  giving  to  their  village 
the  name  of  Harmony.  By  dint  of  hard  work  and  economy, 
in  ten  years  they  were  in  a  state  of  comparative  comfort; 
but  wishing  to  make  their  position  more  secure,  in  1813  they 
moved  westward  and  bought  about  30.000  acres  of  some  <x. 
the  richest  land  in  Posey  County,  Ind..  and  there  founded  the 
world-famous  village  of  New  Harmony.  The  Rappites  were 
a  very  industrious  and  inoffensive  folk;  their  creed  enjoined 
pure  life,  simple  diet,  and  plain  dress;  the  ambitions  and 
wishes  of  the  individual  were  to  be  entirely  subject  to  the 
Reneral  good.  After  a  time  they  took  vows  of  celibacy,  even 
those  who  were  already  married  dissolving  the  relationship  and 
taking  the  vows.  For  ten  years  they  labored  and  prospered 
exceedingly,  both  in  agriculture  and  manufacture;  and  then, 
selling  all  their  land  and  the  village  buildings  to  Mr.  Robert 
Owen,  of  New  Lanark,  Scotland,  they  emigrated  east  again  to 
Beaver  County.  Pa.,  where  they  founded  the  village  of 
Bconomy.     (See  Econoicy.) 

The  purchaser  of  New  Harmony,  Robert 
Owen  (q.  v.),  was  a  Welshman,  bom  in  1771. 
He  became  manager  and  then  proprietor  of  ex- 
tensive cotton-mills  on  the  Clyde,  Scotland,  and 
devoted  much  energy  to  promoting  the  interest 
of  working  people.     He  desired  to  abolish  all 

class  distinctions,  and  endeavored  to 

Under       show  that  the  interests  of  the  em- 

m.%K«*4>  n«to«t  ployer  and  employees  could  be  made 

*®"^""^*'^  identical.     His  mills  at  New  Lanark 

were  ideal  object  lessons  to  support 
his  theory,  and  it  was  to  put  into  practical  shape 
his  theories  for  the  advancement  of  working 
people  that  he  bought  the  New  Harmony  estate. 
Associated  with  him  in  the  scheme  was  a  Mr. 
William  Maclure,  a  Scotchman,  who  shared  Mr. 
Owen's  communist  theories. 

Their  aim  was  to  establish  a  community  in  which  property 
was  to  be  held  in  common,  tho  under  the  restriction  of  a  con- 
stitution. All  were  to  share  in  the  common  labor,  and  all 
should  receive  a  liberal  education,  with  facilities  for  continued 
study  and  pursuit  of  knowledge.  The  religious  views  of  the 
members  were  entirely  of  their  own  choice,  the  only  qualifica- 
tiotts  essential  for  memb^xshio^ing  honesty  of  purpose. 
temperance,  industry.  tf^nV^j^iSs  and  carefulness,  when 
the  settlement  of  New  Harmony  came  into  the  possession  of 
Robert  Owen  the  village  was  regularly  laid  out  as  a  town, 
with  streets  running  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  and  in  the 
center  a  public  sqtiare,  surrounded  by  the  large  brick  build- 
ings built  bv  the  Rappites  for  their  churches  and  schools. 
The  land  itself  was  well  prepared ;  there  were  nineteen  detached 
farms,  and  some  3,000  acres  which  had  been  cultivated  by  the 
Rappite  society,  besides  a  vineyard,  several  orchards,  and 
other  improvements.  With  the  place  so  prepared,  and  30.000 
acres  to  tall  back  upon,  the  experiment  of  a  secular  communi- 
ty, based  on  honesty  of  purpose  and  moral  integrity,  seemed 
to  have  every  material  advantage  that  could  be  offered.  In 
a  very  short  time  the  village  was  a  busy  place.  Within  two 
or  three  months  there  were  some  900  persons  gathered  from 
all  parts  of  the  U.  S.  and  Europe.  Many  of  these  were  in- 
spired with  an  earnest  belief  in  the  ideals  which  the  experi- 
ment was  to  prove,  and  worked  zealously  in  the  endeavor  to 
put  them  into  practise;  but  many,  also,  were  lazy  and  shiftless 
and  came  seeking  an  easy  mode  of  living,  shirking  their  share 
of  the  toil,  while  others  came  with  a  view  to  making  profit 
out  of  the  benevolent  feeling  of  the  founder,  and  with  no 
sympathy  at  all  for  the  movement.  With  such  material  it 
was  ouite  impossible  to  fulfil  the  original  expectation,  and  in 
less  than  two  years  it  had  become  evident  that  it  was  hoi>eless 
to  try  longer. 

On  April  27, 1825,  Mr.  Owen  called  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  community  together,  and  in  an  ad- 
dress explained  the  impossibility  of  an  immediate 
total  change  in  all  their  manners  of  life,  and  pro- 
posed that  they  should  accept  a  constitution  only 
partially  communistic  for  a  term  of 

coiutitiitioii*^^^^  y^^^'  ^^^^  ^^^y  ^^^^^  ^  ^^■ 

ter  prepared  to  fully  carry  out  the 
ideal  community,     'this  was  agreed 
to,  and  tmder  the  name  of  the  **  Preliminary  So- 
ciety of  New  Harmony**  the  venture  was  formally 


constituted.  Mr.  Owen  then  returned  to  Europe, 
and  a  committee  managed  the  affairs  of  the  so- 
ciety. In  less  than  a  year  Mr.  Owen  returned  to 
New  Harmony,  and  soon  after  his  return  the 
members  of  the  Preliminary  Society  held  another 
convention,  deciding  to  at  once  commence  com- 
mtmism  and  adopting  a  constitution  of  a  com- 
mtmity  which  thev  called  the  **New  Harmony 
Community  of  Equality."  The  management 
was  to  be  in  the  hands  of  an  executive  cotmcil, 
who  were  to  be  subject  to  the  direction  of  the 
commtmity.  Experience  demonstrated  that  the 
plan  of  the  executive  council  was  not  practicable, 
and  the  members  were  unanimous  in  requesting 
Mr.  Owen  to  take  the  sole  management.  This 
was  the  inauguration  of  the  most  prosperous  sea- 
son in  the  short  life  of  the  community.  There 
were  soon  no  idlers,  all  being  busily  engaged ;  and 
the  meetings,  instead  of  being  the  scene  of  wran- 
gles, were  utilized  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  mem- 
bers. 

This  was  too  good  to  last,  and  within  a  very 
few  months  there  were  disturbances,  and  at- 
tempts to  divide  the  town  into  several  societies. 
On  May  30,  1826,  in  consequence  of  the  continual 
disagreements  which  had  arisen  about  the  dis- 
posal of  the  property,  a  meeting  of  the  whole 
of  the  population  was  held,  at  which  it  was  de- 
cided to  form  four  separate  societies,  each  to  pur- 
chase its  own  share  of  the  property,  and  each  to 
manage  its  own  affairs,  but  to  trade  together  bv 
means  of  paper  currency.  Other  changes  fol- 
lowed fast,  but  each  change  left  them  no  better 
than  before.  The  trouble  was  not  in  the  institu- 
tions so  much  as  in  the  tmpreparedness  or  greed 
of  many  of  the  members;  and  though  there  were 
many  choice,  noble  spirits  in  the  undertaking, 
they  were  overweighted  by  the  others.  After 
watching  the  spirit  of  the  commimitv  depart,  and 
his  fondest  hopes  gradually  crumole  away,  in 
Jtme,  1827,  Mr.  Owen  bade  the  community  fare- 
well. Leases  were  granted  to  such 
Failure  *^  desired  to  continue  the  coopera- 
tive experiments,  and  tho  some 
smaller  communities  were  formed 
from  the  wreckage,  the  New  Harmony  Commu- 
nity of  Equality  had  become  a  thing  of  the  past. 

The  effect,  however,  was  not  to  die  away.  The 
scheme  of  communal  cooperative  life  took  a  deep 
hold  on  the  imaginations  of  the  people,  and  many 
smaller  communities  were  formed;  and,  when 
nearly  fifteen  years  later  Fourier's  scheme  was 
advocated,  many  were  prepared  to  sink  their  all 
in  the  new  communities  which  sprang  up  in  all 
directions — and,  alas!  died  away  as  rapidly  as 
they  came  into  existence.  But  with  all  the  fail- 
ures, there  is  still  some  gain,  and  the  bitter  disap- 
pointments of  those  who  fondly  imagined  they 
were  remodeling  society  are  only  the  defeats 
which  will  help  to  insure  victory  later  on,  even 
tho  it  should  not  come  as  they  expected  it. 

A.  H. 

NEWSPAPERS:  Rowell's  American  Newspaper 
Directory  for  1 906  reported  the  number  of  news- 
papers published  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
as  23,461.  Of  these,  1,135  were  Canadian  publi- 
cations. The  following  was  the  frequency  of 
issue:  Weekly,  16,782;  monthly,  2,960;  daily, 
2,465;  semimonthly,  287;  semiweeklv,  588;  quar- 
terly, 195;  biweekly,  57;  bimonthly,  69;  tri- 
weekly, 55 — total,  23,461. 

The  World  Almanac  estimates  the  total  number 
of  newspapers  published  in  the  world  at  present 
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at  about  60,000,  distributed  as  follows:  U.  S.  and 
Canada,  23,461:  Germany,  8,049;  Great  Britain, 
9,500;  France,  6,681;  Japan,  1,000:  Italy,  2,757; 
Austria- Hungary,  2,958 ;  Asia,  exclusive  of  Japan, 
1,000;  Spain,  1,000;  Russia,  1,000;  Australia, 
1,000;  Greece,  130;  Switzerland,  1,005;  Holland, 
980;  Belgium,  956;  all  others,  1,000.  Of  these 
more  than  half  are  printed  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. 

Leading  Economic  and  Reform  Journals 

M.,  Monthly;  Q..  Quarterly;  W..  Weekly. 

Unitbd  States 

Advocate  of  Peace.  (OrRan  of  Peace  Society.)  M.  31 
Beacon  Street,  Boston.  Mass. 

American  Journal  of  Sociology.  Bimonthly.  University 
of  Chicago. 

American  Political  Science  Review.     Q.     Baltimore,  Md. 

Atnerican  Statistical  Association  Quarterly.  491  Boylston 
Street.  Boston,  Mass. 

.Annals  of  the  .American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social 
Science.     Bimonthly.     Philadelphia.  Pa. 

American  Federationist.  (On?an  of  American  Federation 
of  Labor.)     M.     423  G  Street.  N.  W..  Washington,  D.  C. 

Appeal  to  Reason.     (Socialist.)     W.     Girard.  Kan. 

Arena.     M.  Broad  Street.  Trenton.  N.  J.,  and  Boston.  Mass. 

Bulletin  of  the  Department  of  Labor.  M.  Official  publi- 
cation  of  department.     Washington,  D.  C. 

Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen's  Magawine.  M.  In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 

Charities  and  Commons.  (New  York  Charity  Organization 
Society.)  W.  ids  East  Twenty-second  Street,  New  York 
City. 

Chautauquan.     M.     Chautauqua.  N.  Y. 

Chicago  Daily  Socialist.     163  East  Randolph  Stiieet,  Chl- 

Cieveland  Citizen.  (Trade-Union  Socialist.)  W.  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Club  Woman.  (Organ  of  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs.) 
M.     soo  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York  City. 

Commoner.     W.     (W.  J.  Bryan,  ed.)     Lincoln.  Neb. 

Educational  Review.  Ten  numbers  per  year.  Rahway, 
N.  J.,  and  New  York  City. 

Federation  Quarterly.  (Federation  of  Churches.)  X19 
East  Nineteenth  Street.  New  York  City. 

Good  Government.  (Journal  of  National  Civil  Service  Re- 
form League.)     M.     79  Wall  Street.  New  York  City. 

Hammer  and  Pen.  (Organ  of  Church  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  the  Interests  of  Labor.)  0-  416  Lafayette 
Street.  New  York  City. 

Independent.     W.      130  Fulton  Street,  New  York. 

International  Journal  of  Ethics.  Q.  14 15  Locust  Street, 
Philadelphia. 

International  Socialist  Review.  M.  264  East  Kenzie 
Street,  Chicago.  ,  _  ^      ^.  .  „  .        . 

Journal  of  Political  Economy.     O.     Chicago  University. 

Lend  a  Hand.  M.  (Lend  a  Hand  Society.)  i  Beacon 
Street,  Boston.  ^     ,,  „  ^  . 

Mother  Earth.  (Anarchist.)  M.  a  10  East  Thirteenth 
Street.  New  York.  _  v      „  «  « 

National  Advocate.  (Temperance.)  M.  3  East  Four- 
teenth Street,  New  York.  _        _,^       .    .    « 

National  Prohibitionist.  W.  139  East  Fifty-sixth  Street, 
Hyde  Park,  Chicago,  111.  ^^       „    ,   ^. 

Outlook.     W.     287  Fourth  Avenue.  New  York  City. 

Philanthropist.  (Social  Purity.)  0-  23  a  West  Four- 
teenth Street.  New  York  City. 

Political  Science  Quarterly.  Columbia  University,  New 
York  City. 

Public.     (Single  Tax.)     W.     Unity  Building.  Chicago. 

Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics.  Harvard  University, 
Cambridge.  Mass. 

Social  Democratic  Herald.  (Socialist.)  W.  344  Sixth 
Street,  MilwauKee. 

Socialist  Woman.     M.     610  East  Fifty-fifth  Street,  Chicago. 

Southern  Workman.     M.     nampton.  Va. 

Single  Tax  Review.  O.  11  Frankfort  Street,  New  York 
City. 

Typographical  Journal.  (Organ  of  the  Typographical 
Union.)     M.     Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Union  Signal.     (W.  C.  T.  U.)     W.     The  Temple,  Chicago. 

Wilshire*s  Magazine.  (Socialist.)  M.  200  William  Street, 
New  York  City. 

Woman's  Journal.  (Woman  Suffrage.)  W.  3  Park 
Street.  Boston. 

Worker,  (Socialist.)  W.  184  William  Street,  New  York 
City. 

World's  Work.  M.  135  East  Sixteenth  Street,  New  York 
City. 

World  To-day.     M.     67  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago. 

Yale  Review.     Q.     125  Temple  Street,  New  Haven.  Conn. 


Grbat  Britain 

Alliance  News.  (Tempeimnoe.  Unitad  Kingdom  AlUaiioe.) 
W.     z6  Deansoate,  Manchester. 

Board  of  Trade  Journal.  W.  Wyman.  Fetter  Laa^ 
London,  E.  C. 

Brotherhood.  (J.  Bnioe  WaOaoe.)  Q.  Garden  City, 
Hertfordshire. 

Charity  Organiaation  Review,  M.  996  Vauzhall  Bridge 
Road,  London. 

Clarion.  (Socialist,  Blatchford.)  W.  44  Worship,  Loo- 
don,  E,  C. 

CommoHUfenl^,  (Chmtian  Social  Union.)  5  Paternoster 
Buildings,  Loudon.  K.  C. 

Coniempomry  Review.     M.     F1e«t  Street.  London,  E.  C. 

Coaperatitje  News.     W.     Long  Mlllip^te,  Manchester. 

Fcanomic  Rniew.     Oxford  University,  C.  S.  V.,  Oxford. 

EsferaniiiL     M,     61  Kensington  Garden  Sauare,  London. 

Fabian  Neitis..     M,     3  Clement's  Inn.  Strand,  London. 

FortnigkUy.     M.     London,  W.  C. 

Frrmioin.  (Anarchist  Commtmist.)  M.  37  Ossulston 
Street,  London,  N.  W. 

Freethinker.  (Secularist.)  W.  a  Newcastle  Street.  Lon- 
don. E.  C. 

Garden  City.  M.  Garden  City,  Letchworth,  Hertford- 
shire. 

Good  Templars*  Watchword.  W.  168  Edmund  Street. 
Birmingham. 

Herald  of  Peace.     M.     47  Broad  Street.  London,  E.  C. 

Humanitarian.     M.     S3  Chancery  Lane.  London.  W.  C. 

Independent  Review.  M.  i  Adelphi  Terrace,  London. 
W.  C. 

Individualist.     M.     3  a  Charing  Cross,  London.  S.  W. 

Labour  Gazette.  (Board  of  Trade.)  M.  Wyman,  Fetter 
Lane.  London.  E.  C. 

Labour  Leader,  yi.  (Independent  Labor  Party.  )  Whi^ 
worth  Street  West,  Manchester. 

Land  and  Labor.  (Land  Nationalisation  Association.) 
M.     43a  West  Strand.  London.  W.  C. 

Land  Values.  (League.)  M.  ix  Dundas  Street.  Glas- 
gow, and  376  Strand.  London.  W.  C. 

London  County  Council  Gazette.  W.  Great  Smith  Street. 
London,  S.  W. 

Municipal  Journal.     W.     la  Salisbury  Square,  London. 

New  Age.     W.     i-a  Took's  Court.  London.  E.  C. 

Progress.  (British  Institute  of  Social  Service.)  zz  South- 
ampton Row,  London,  W.  C. 

Review j^  Reviews.  M.  Mowbray  House,  Norfolk  Street, 
London,  W.  C. 

Social  Democrat.     M.     Clerkenwell  Green,  London,  E.  C. 

Temperance  Chronicle.  (Church  of  England  Temperance 
Society).     W.     a  Sanctuary,  Westminster,  S.  W. 

Trades  and  Labour  Gazette.  (London  Trade  Council.)  M. 
41  Cowcross  Street.  London,  E.  C. 

Women's  Industrial  News.  Q.  7  John  Street,  Adelphi, 
London,  W.  C. 

Women's  Suffrage  Record.  O.  as  Victoria  Street.  Lon- 
don, W.  C. 

Women's  Trade-Union  Review.  Q.  Club  Union  Build- 
ings, London,  E.  C. 

Austria 

Arbeiterzeitung  (Socialist).     Sp  Mariahilferstrasse.  Vienna. 
Pravo  Lidu  (Socialist).     Myshkovagasse  1950.  Prague. 
Soziale  Rundschau.     M.     Bulletin  (»  Labor  Bureau. 
Wiener  StaatwissenschafUiche  Studien. 
Zeitschrift  fOr  Volkswirthschaft,  Socialpolitik  und  Verw<d- 
iung.     Vienna.     W. 
Zeitschrift  fUr  Staais  und  Volkswirthschaft.     Vienna.     W. 

Bblgiuu 

Avenir  Social.     Brussels.     M. 
Le  Peuple  (Socialist).     15  rue  des  Sables.  Brussels. 
Movement  Sociologique  international.     Brussels.     Q. 
Vooruit.     39  rue  Haatport,  Ghent. 

Francs  (Paris) 

Annales  des  Sciences  Politiques.     Bi.-M. 
Bulletin  de  VOifice  du  Travail. 
L'Avant  Garde  (Socialist).     9  Avenue  d'ltalie. 
L'Humaniti  (Socialist).     1 10  rue  Richelieu. 
La  Petite  Ripublique  (Socialist).     4  rue  Paul  Lelong. 
Le  Mus4e  Social.     5  rue  Las  Cases. 

Questions  Pratiques  de  Legislations  Ouvriires  et  d'Economie 
Sociale  (Lyons).     M. 

La  Reforme  Sociale.     Semi-  M . 

Revue  d' Economic  Politique.     W.     22  rue  SaufiOet. 

Revue  Internationale  dc  Sociologie.     M. 

La  Science  Sociale.     M. 

Le  Socialiste.     16  rue  de  la  Corderie. 

Gbricany 

Arme  Teufel  (Socialist).     Palkenstrasse  10.  Dresden. 
Archiv  far  Volkswohlfahri.     Berlin. 

Archiv  fUr  Sozialwissenschaft  und  Socialpolitik,  Tabtn- 
gen,  M. 
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tick  fur  Ges0tsg€bun^,  Verwaltung  und  Volkswirtkschaft 

schtn  Retches.     Leipzig.     Q. 

che   Blatter   fur  dU  Gesamten  Soziakvissenschaften. 

M. 
hener  Post  (Socialist).     Sendlingerstrasse,  Munich. 
eue  Welt  (Socialist).    Nieder  Schdnhausen,  Berlin. 
eue  Zeit.     Stuttgart. 
I'Arbeitsblatt.     M.     Bulletin  of  Labor  Bureau. 

und  Socialtvissenschaftliche  Forschungen.     Leipzig. 
e  Praxis.     W.     Berlin. 

irts  (Socialist).     68-69  Lindenstrasse,  Berlin. 
mrtkschafUiche  Zeitfragen.     Eight  numbers  per  year. 

^anderer.     Bielefeld.     M. 

^ahre  Jacob  (Socialist).  12  Furthbachstrasse.  Dresden. 
krift  fur  die  ^esamte  Staatswissenschaft.  Tubingen.  Q. 
hrift  far  Soctalwissenschaft.     Berlin.     M. 

Italy 

i  (Socialist).     86  via  del  Seminario,  Rome. 
forma  Sociale.     Rome.     M. 
a  Italiana  di  Sociologia.     Rome.     Bi-M. 
aniiaria.     Milan.     M. 

Netherlands 

oik.     117  Gcldersche  Kach,  Amsterdam. 
hrift.     Labor  Bulletin. 

Sweden 
demokraten.     12  Nowokyrtogata.  Stockholm. 

Switzerland 

erStimme.     12  Waltonhofstrasse.     Bern. 

«l/t  (Socialist).     24  Cit^  Derri^re,  Geneva. 

ftple.     27  Coulonvreniire.  Geneva. 

iserisch4  Bldtter  fUr  Wirtschafts    und    SonalpoliUk, 

iMerische  Zeitschrift  fur  Gemeinutzigheit.     Q. 


'ialista. 


Spain 
18  Espiritu  Santo.  Madrid. 


iTTON,  RICHARD  HEBER,  D.D.:  Clergy- 
luthor;  bom  1840  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.; 
ed  in  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  the 
pal  Divinity  School  at  Philadelphia, 
of  All  Souls^  Church,  New  York  City,  for 
three  years ;  he  was  one  of  the  earliest  "to  in- 
e  Institutional  Church  features  into  church 
free  evening  classes,  working  men's  clubs, 
ndergartens,  summer  homes,  etc.,  and  one 
first  ministers  in  New  York  to  use  the  pul- 
instruction  in  the  ethics  of  sociology.  Dr. 
n  is  a  Christian  Socialist  and  has  lectured 
Dn  behalf  of  social  reform.  He  wrote  the 
on  "Cooperation"  in  the  American  Sup- 
it  to  the  "Encyclopaedia  Britannica." 
'Social  Studies,"  "Church  and  Creed," 
many  other  books.  Address:  EastHamp- 
5w  York. 

7  YORK  CITY  (see  also  New  York  City 
»OLiEs;  Cities  (Statistics);  Luxury;  Cor- 
>n;  Tammany;  Housing;  Overcrowding; 
;  Tenements;  Liquor  Traffic;  Prosti- 
r,  and  other  special  topics) : 

tory  of  reform  in  New  York  City  has  always  been 
1.     From  the  discovery  of  Manhattan  Island  in  1609 
ink  Hudson,  an  Enghshman  in  Dutch  employ.  New 
ty,  originally  called  New  Amsterdam,  has  always 
3mposite  population.     Even  under  the  Dutch,  New 
lam  had  many  English  and  other  peoples.     It  was 
mainly  a  commercial  settlement  and  attracted 
from  the  start  a  few  men  of  wealth  and  many 
Ory      lawless  and  dissolute.     The  people  cared  little 
at  its  conquest  in  1664,  by  the  English,  with- 
out a  gun  being  fired,  nor  later  when  it  was 
ed  by  the  Dutch  and  then  handed  back  to  England. 
cy  of  the  Dutch  governors  in  creating  patroons  or 
>rds  and  of  the  English  governors  in  giving  grants 
sessions,  early  created  an  aristocracy,  while  the  pres- 
adventurers,  sailors,  slaves,  and  otheis  of  all  races 
oduced  a  ix>pulation  differing  from  modem  poorer 
I  New  York  mainly  in  numbeis  and  in  being  more 
Many  of  the  wealthy  classes  conducted  privateer- 


ing and  made  wealth  thereby,  even  as  the  wealthy  New 
Yorkers  orannize  their  trusts  to-day.  Durinj;  the  Revolu* 
tion.  New  York  City,  being  the  headquarters  of  the  British, 
became  more  Tory  and  more  aristocratic  than  most  of  the 
cities  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  New  York  had  stood  prominent 
in  asserting  the  rights  of  the  colonies,  and  that  the  Stamp 
Act  Congress  had  met  in  New  York.  But  New  York  was 
mainly  commercial.  In  17^5  the  Tammany  Society  was 
founded  as  a  social  and  political  club,  to  oppose  the  Federal- 
ists, but  by  z8oo  was  influential  in  carrying  the  state  for  Jef- 
ferson, and  so  creating  the  Democratic  Party.  The  city's 
rapid  growth  and  wealth  and  the  doctrine  preached  by  the 
Chntons,  that  to  the  victors  belong  the  spoils,  early  interested 
the  Tammany  Society,  commonly  called  Tammany  Hall  in 
city  politics,  especially  after  1834.  when  for  the  first  time  the 
mayoralty  became  elective.  The  city  was,  however,  to  a 
large  extent  really  ruled  from  Albany,  the  governors  being 
principally  from  the  old  aristocratic  families  and  chiefly  in- 
terested in  state  politics  with  unusually  varied  and  equal  party 
interests.  New  York  State  being  from  the  start  the  pivotal 
state  in  every  close  election.  All  this  favored  secret  corrup- 
tion in  New  York  City,  working  among  the  masses  with  the 
connivance  of  the  rich.  By  1820  the  city  numbered  las,- 
000  people.  The  invention  of  steamboats,  the  opening  of 
the  Erie  Canal,  immigration  from  Europe,  aided  commerce 
and  developed  a  city  of  the  rich  and  of  the  poor.  New 
York's  wealth  became  famous  and  "  the  bread  riots  "  of  1837 
show  the  presence  of  the  poor.  Tammany  found  its  chance 
among  the  latter.  Fernando  Wood,  one  of  its  first  bosses, 
was  elected  mayor.  In  z8<o  street-railways  were  started 
and  franchises  were  obtained  by  corruption.  By  «36o  New 
York  had  800,000  inhabitants.  During  the  Civil  War  New 
York  was  a  Democratic  city,  with  many  Copperheads,  and 
her  commercial  magnates  were  accused  of  making  money 
out  of  the  war.  Nevertheless,  there  was  much  patriotism, 
and  some  notable  manifestations  of  it.  The  Seventh  Regi- 
ment was  the  first  in  the  whole  country  to  go  to  the  front. 
But  "draft  riots"  broke  out;  negroes  were  i>ersecuted.  Po- 
litical corruption  grew  open,  culminating  in  the  Tweed  Ring 
and  the  election  of  Oakey  Hall  in  z86o.  Stock- watering  and 
stock-gambling  also  ran  riot  in  Wall  Street.  But  the  better 
citizens  rose  in  1871  and  exposed  the  Tweed  Rin^.  and 
William  M.  Tweed  and  others  were  convicted  and  impris- 
oned. The  Times,  Tribune,  Herald,  and  Harper's  WeMy 
led  in  the  fight.  It  was  proved  that  the  ring  had  stolen 
over  $30,000,000.  Tweed  escaped  from  jail  to  Spain,  but 
was  surrendered  and  died  in  jail  (hospital)  in  1878.  Bfany 
movements  for  reform  now  began.  Comstock  incorporated 
his  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice  in  1873;  Elbridge  T. 
Gerry,  his  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children 
in  1874.  A  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Crime  was  organ- 
ized in  2876.  In  state  politics  S.  J.  Tilden  largely  purged 
the  Democratic  Party  and  was  elected  mayor  in  1874.  In 
New  York  City,  however,  a  new  Tammany  boss  appeared 
in  "Honest  John  Kelly."  Tammany  became  wiser  and 
more  powerful.  It  nominated  comparatively  good  mayors 
and  developed  its  systematic  aiding  of  the  poor,  but  also 
systematized  its  corruption.  Kelly  ruled  till  his  death  in 
1886.  In  1884  the  "boodle"  aldermen  gave  away  the  val- 
uable Broadway  franchises  for  a  cash  consideration  (Broad- 
way steals).  Desire  for  radical  reform  became  general. 
Henry  Geor^  promulgated  his  ideas,  and  in  1886  was  nom- 
inated, polhng  68,110  votes  against  Theodore  Roosevelt's 
(Repubhcan)  60,435.  but  Abram  S.  Hewitt  (Democrat)  was 
favored  by  Tammany  and  won  with  90,55a  votes.  The 
Reform  Club  was  founded  in  1888  and  a  People's  Municipal 
League,  but  Tammany  won  again  in  1888,  1890.  and  1893. 
In  1900  the  Republican  Legislature  investigated  the  city, 
and  the  Senate  did  so  in  1894  (Lexow  investigation).  In 
1894  the  Independents  united  with  the  Republicans  and 
elected  William  L.  Strong  as  mayor.  Colonel  George  E.  War- 
ing was  appointed  head  of  the  street-cleaning  department  and 
revolutiomzed  it.  Theodore  Roosevelt  was  president  of  the 
police  board  and  enforced  the  law.  In  1807.  however,  Tam- 
many again  won,  and  elected  Robert  A.  Van  Wyck  against 
Seth  Low,  nominee  of  the  Citizens'  Union.  Henry  Cxeorge 
was  nominated  by  the  progressive  Democrats,  but  died  dur- 
ing the  campaign.  Mr.  Croker,  who  had  been  boss  of  Tam- 
many since  1886,  was  really  in  power.  In  1898  the  area  of 
the  city  was  widened  to  Greater  New  York.  Another  in- 
vestigation (Mazet)  was  made  in  1899.  In  1901  the  Citizens' 
Union  elected  Seth  Low,  polling  294,993  votes,  tho  the 
Democrats  nominated  Edward  M.  Shepard,  who  polled  365,- 
328.  Mr.  Low  gave  a  good  administration,  but  was  per- 
sonally unmagnetic,  and  in  i90t  George  McClellan  (Demo- 
cratic) polled  3 14,728  votes  to  Mr.  Low's  3<3,o86.  In  1905 
William  R.  Hearst  {q.  v.),  having  formed  a  Municipal  Oyner- 
ship  League,  was  nominated  for  mayor,  and  in  the  opinion 
of  almost  everybody  was  elected,  but  was  counted  out  as 
having  polled  only  335,165  votes  to  McClellan 's  328,651  and 
to  Ivins's  13  7,049.  Mr.  Hearst  has  tried  since  to  get  a  recount, 
but  thus  far  has  not  succeeded. 

In  1000  large  attention  was  given  to  startling 
revelations  as  to  the  social  evil  and  the  betrayal 
of  girls  on  the  East  Side  (see  Prostitution),  and 
many  evil  resorts  were  closed,  tho  the  Raines 
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Law  hotels*  or  hotels  only  nominally  so  to  fulfil 
the  law  and  gain  a  liquor  license,  were 'felt  by  many 
to  be  the  main  sources  of  evil,  yet  have  largely 
been  left  untouched.  The  connection  with  the 
police  and  graft  in  disreputable  houses  was  largely 
shown,  but  largely  traceable  to  men  higher  up, 
as  yet,  however,  unreached.  Outwardly  the  law, 
however,  is  now  more  enforced.  In  1904  consid- 
erable agitation  was  raised  as  to  gambling,  and 
District  Attorney  Jerome  had  many  pool-rooms 
raided  and  closed  "up.  (See  Gambling.)  Tam- 
many, however,  remains  in  power,  and  reform  is 
mainly  on  the  surface.  (See  Corruption;  Tam- 
many,) 

Recent  years,  with  prosperity  in  business,  have 

seen  large  immigration,  much  of  it  dumped  in  New 

York.     The  growth  of  the  city  has  caused  much 

speculation  in  land,  notably  on  Long 

Island,  but  more  land  has  been  sold 

than  houses  put  up,  and  efforts  to  get 

the   poorer  classes  into  the  country 

have  been  largely  defeated  by  the  speculative 

fjrice  of  suburbanland  and  the  demand  for  cheap 
abor  in  the  city.  The  City  and  Suburban  Homes 
Company  (q.  i>.) ,  and  other  similar  companies  have 
erected  a  few  successful  model  tcnernents,  settle- 
ments iq.  V,)  in  New  York  have  multifilied  (there 
are  now  44),  charity  organization  societies  have 
been  wisely  managed  and  their  work  vigorously 
extended,  nut  the  overcrowding  (q,  v.)  grows,  and 
its  results  are  not  adequately  met.  Agitation 
against  the  tenement  evil  resulted  in  a  much 
improved  tenement-house  law  in  igoi,  which  a 
tenement- ho  use  commission  is  somewhat  vigor- 
ously enforcing,  but  the  problem  is  so  large  as  to 
make  progress  slow.  (See  Tenements.)  Con- 
siderable has  been  done,  however,  in  the  way  of 
tearing  down  the  worst  slums  and  opening  play- 
grounds and  recreation  centers  for  the  children. 
(See  Slums,)  Free  lectures  for  adults,  started 
by  Dr,  Henry  M.  Leipziger,  have  had  a  marvel- 
ous extension.  People *s  concerts,  etc.,  are  fre- 
quently given  to  crowded  audiences,  notably  at 
Cooper  Union »  and  in  the  summer  city  bands 
play  nightly  in  different  parks,  recreation  piers, 
etc. 

The  transportation  problem  of  New  York  is 
one  of  the  most  difficult.  The  opening  of  the 
Subway  has  proved  a  success,  and  yet  increased 
services  do  not  keep  pace  with  the  growth  of 
population;  four  bridges  and  four  tunnels  are 
m  course  of  building  over  or  under  the  East 
and  North  rivers,  and  the  electrification  of  rail- 
roads is  in  process ;  yet  the  demand  for  improved 
transit  is  unceasing,  and  overcrowding  a  crying 
evil.  The  Rapid  Transit  Commission,  first  or- 
ganized in  iSjS*  claims  to  have  done  its  best 
tho  much  criticized  by  radicals  as  playing  into 
the  hands  of  the  corporations  (see  New  York 
Cjtv  Monopolies),  its  answer  being  that  rapid 
transit  must  be  had  at  the  first  possible  moment, 
that  the  city,  with  its  political  corruption  and  its 
limitations  as  to  the  borrowing  limit,  cannot  de- 
velop the  needed  systems,  and  that  capitalists 
will  not  incur  the  enormous  initial  expenses  in- 
voh'efi,  except  for  franchises  of  considerable 
length  and  possibilities  of  large  returns.  Mean- 
while the  consolidation  of  the  great  public  utility 
corporations  has  gone  on  apace  till  the  city  finds 
itself  largely  in  their  power,  (See  New' York 
City  Monopolies.) 

The  present  charter  of  New  York  City  was  re- 
ported by  a  Charter  Revision  Commission  in  tqoi, 
and  in  tHe  main  adopted,  tho  frequently  amended 


since  on  minor  points  and  in  some  important 
respects. 

Under  this  charter  power  is  largely  lodged  in  a  board  of 
estimate  and  apportionment,  composed  of  S  pcrvons  with 
16  votes— the  mayor  (the  chairman,  with  3  votes),  the  ctm- 
trolJer  (3  votes),  tr.c  president  of  the  board  of  aJdermen  tiid 
the  borough  presidents  of  Nfanhattan  and  Brooklyn  {eadi 
with  7  votes),  and  of  the  Bronx.  Que^u,  aatl 
Richmond  (each  i  vote).  The  mayor  is  the 
OaTarnmeat  executive  head  of  the  city,  and  his  RL^cnattirv 
is  necessary  to  bills  immediately  aflfecting  ihw 
dtv  voted  by  the  State  Le^pslature,  tho  tU 
bill  can  be  passed  over  him,  by  a  mere  majority  vote.  The 
Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  is  the  money- votrag 
power  of  the  city.  The  borough  presidents  act  to  a.  oertaia 
extent  as  the  mayors  of  their  boroughs  with  lange  powers 
as  to  streets,  improvements,  etc.  The  controller  has  mss- 
agement  of  the  city  finances  subject  to  the  State  Legislature 
and  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment,  The  board 
of  73  aldermen  has  very  limited  powers,  but  grants  smill 
licenses,  and  under  certain  conditions  can  give  a  f7anchi« 
for  twenty- five  years,  as  can  also  the  Board  of  Estimate 
and  Apportionment.  The  mayor,  borough  presidents,  ooo* 
troller,  and  main  officers  are  elected  by  popular  vote  for  tenos 
of  four  years,  the  aldermen  for  two  years.  The  salaries  a 
the  mayor,  controller,  and  corporation  counsel  are  $15,000: 
city  chamberlain  and  Board  of  Water  Supply  (3  inemben), 
:$i3,ooo  each:  president  of  Department  of  Taxes  and  AsseaS' 
ments.  SSjooo:  borough  presidents  of  Manhattan,  Brooklyn, 
and  the  Bronx,  and  commissioners  of  bridges,  charities, 
corrections,  lire,  health,  police,  street -cleaning,  water-supply, 
gas,  and  electricity,  ana  the  tenement-house  commissioaer, 
$7,500  each;  city  clerk,  $7,000;  borough  presidents  of  Queens 
and  Richmond,  president  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  f$,ooo; 
aldermen,  Si^jooo;  various  deputies  and  assistants,  fromlio,* 
000  down.  The  main  departments  are  finance,  police,  &re, 
health,  law,  education,  taxes  and  assessments,  parks,  char- 
ities and  corrections,  docks  and  ferries.  The  nnain  bui«ai» 
are  licenses,  buildings,  highways,  sewers,  public  buildings, 
franchises,  statistics.  Other  im]X>rtant  offices  are  those  <rf 
the  coroners,  the  commis-si oners  of  public  works,  of  jufies, 
licenses,  and  the  commissioners  of  the  sinking-fund,  acoounU, 
aqueduct,  municipal  civil  servnce,  and  the  board  of  t — """ 


The  Rapid  Transit  Railroad  Commission  was  replaced  in 
1907  by  the  Public  Service  Commission.  The  commiasaon- 
ers  and  heads  of  departments  are  mainly  appoixited  by  the 
mayor. 

Among  the  important  New  York  City  rcfonn 
societies  are: 

The  Citizens'  Union,  isa  Fourth  Avenue. 
City  Club,  ss  West  Forty- fourth  Street. 
Bureau  of   Municipal   Research,    ja    East   Twenty- third 
Street. 

National  Civic  Federation.  281  Fourth  Avenue. 
Socialist  Party,  339  East  EiRhty-fourth  Street. 
Daily  People  (Sodahst  Labor),  38  City  Hall  Place, 
Defender  (Prohibitionist),  404  West  Twenty-third  Street. 


Anti-Saloon  League,  10^  East  ia5th_Street, 
"    "  *-abor, 

Universijty  Settlemem^  1S4  Eldridgc  Street. 


American  Federation  of  Labor,  js  Third  Avenue, 


Central  Federated  Union,  184  Rldridge  Street 


idr 


College  Settlement  (Women *5).  95  Rivington  Street. 

Charity  OrRanization  Society,    105    East   Twetity-?ecoi 
Street. 

City  and  Suburban  Homes  Company,  j8t  Fourth  Avenues 

Consumers'  Lea^ru^.  ^05  East  Twenty-second  Street* 

Rand  School  (Socialist),  iia  East  Nineteenth  Street. 

American   Institute  of  Social  Service,  431  West  Thirty 
ninth  Street. 

New  York  Federation  of  Churches.   119  East  Nineteenth 
Street. 

Young  Men's  Christian  Asaocsatioa,  a  15  West  Twenl^ 
thinJ  Street. 

Young  Women's  Christian  Association.  7  East  Flfl 
Street. 

Salvation  Army,  112  West  Fourteenth  Street. 

Volunteers  of  America,  ^4  West  Twenty-eighth  Street. 
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HEW  YORK  CITY  PUBLIC  SERVICE  MOIT- 
OPOLIES:  The  following  is  a  brief  statement  of 
the  principle  of  these  monopolies : 

From  an  account  of  each  it  will  be  apparent 
that  their  record  has  been  one  of  extortion.    The; 
privileges  were  conceived  in  fraud  and  politi 
corruption,  and  throughout  their  existence  th 
ha\*e  been  a  constant  source  of  temptation 
corrupt  officialsi,  have  violated  the  law  of   t 
state,  have  made  false  reports  to  a\t)id  the  pay' 
ment  of  just  taxes,  and  have  enteined  into  a  close 
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riendly  alliance  with  public  officers  whose 
■equired  that  they  should  protect  tlie  public 
ixtortion. 

The  Gas  Companies 

)r  to  1880  competition  cxis^-^d  among  the 
>mpanies  of  New  York  City.  Since  that 
the  companies  have  appreciated  that  mon- 
was  more  profitable  to  their  interests  than 
itition.  At  present  all  the  gas  companies 
ting  in  the  boroughs  of  Manhattan  and  the 
:  are  controlled  by  or  merged  in  the  Con- 
ted  Gas  Company.  The  monopoly  enjoyed 
is  company  is  absolute.  Most  of  the  very 
3le  franchises  enjojred  by  it  have  been  ob- 
l  without  any  consideratiou  being  paid  to 
(Ople.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  their 
jges  were  obtained  free  of  charge,  the  rates 
5d  from  the  consumer  by  the  gas  companies 
ilways  been  excessive  and  extortionate, 
vn  to  1885  the  gas  companies  were  fumish- 
is  to  the  consumer  for  $2.50  and  $2.25  per 
ind,  ahho  the  investigation  of  1885  made  it 
tly  clear  that  at  least  one  half  of  this  price 
ear  profit  to  the  company. 
[885,  the  year  of  the  investigation,  the  com- 
i  reduced  the  price  to  $1.75,  and  in  the  fol- 
j  year  it  was  reduced  by  act  of  the  legisla- 
>  i  1 . 2  5 .  This  price  continued  to  prevail  tmtil 
when  it  was  again  reduced  by  law  to  $1  per 
ind.  The  alleged  benefits  which  the  people 
pposed  to  have  derived  from  this  reduction 
been  almost  wholly  nominal,  as  poorer  ^as 
een  furnished  imder  higher  pressure  with 
nominal  reduction  in  the  rate, 
s  perfectly  evident  from  these  nominal  re- 
ms  that  the  price  charged  for  gas  bears  no 
m  whatever  to  the  cost  of  its  production. 
I  report  of  the  Thomas  Committee  in  1885 
xxl,  however,  because  it  supplied  a  great 
►f  information  in  reference  to  the  dark  and 
»d  ways  of  the  companies.  The  companies 
ciated  fully  the  dangerous  character  of  this 
;  and  copies  of  the  report  became  very 
.  Professor  Bemis  says  that,  *  *  according  to 
slief  of  many,  the  companies  bought  and 
d  all  the  copies  on  the  market  and  hushed 
le    report    most    speedily."     ("Municipal 

p.  70) 

!  parent  company  of  all  the  companies  which 

>w  merged  in  or  controlled  by  the  Consoli- 

Gas  Company  was  the  New  York  Gas 
any,  which  was  formed  in  1 823  with  $  i  ,000,- 
ipital.  The  Board  of  Aldermen  granted  to 
>mpany  a  thirty-year  exclusive  franchise  to 
[pes  in  the  streets  south  of  Grand  Street, 
anchise  was  given  away,  as  the  city  received 
itely  no  compensation, 
ious  other  companies  were  similarly  formed 
time  to  time,  and  also  got  franchises  vir- 

for  nothing. 

1884  the  Consolidated  Gas  Company  was 
d — a  "holding  company."  It  possest  no 
r  ^-anchise,  but  held  the  stock  of,  and,  there- 
xmtroUed  the  following-named  companies: 
ifork,  Manhattan,  Mutual,  Harlem,  Metro- 
n.  Municipal,  and  Knickerbocker  Gas-Light 
anies.  It  was  originally  capitalized  for 
r8,ooo,  of  which  $35,430,060  was  issued  for 
ation  of  the  properties  and  franchises  of  the 
tuent  companies,  subject  to  certain  indebt- 
i.  The  Consolidated  Gas  Company  did  not 
ie  in  its  pool  the  Mutual  or  the  Standard  Gas 


Conipanies.  The  Mutual  a£[reed  to  enter  the 
combination,  but  was  prohibited  by  a  provision 
of  its  charter  which  made  its  director^  liable  for  a 
criminal  offense  if  they  voted  for  such  combina- 
tion. The  Standard  was  also  prohibited  by  its 
charter  from  consohdating.  The  Gas  Trust 
represented  by  the  ConsoUdated  Company  cir- 
cumvented the  law  by  buying  the  stock  of  these 
two  companies  and  thus  while  avoiding  respon- 
sibility for  a  criminal  violation  of  the  law  accom- 
plished its  purpose  and  reaped  the  benefits  that 
came  from  violating  the  law. 

The  capitaUzation  of  the  Consolidated  has 
since  been  raised  to  $100,000,000,  of  which  $80,- 
000,000  has  been  issued. 

The  New  Amsterdam  Gas  Company  was 
formed  in  1898,  a  consoUdation  of  other  gas  com- 
panies. 

It  is  irteresting  to  note  that  nearly  all  the 
shares  of  stock  of  the  New  Amsterdam  Gas  Com- 
pany are  owned  by  the  Consolidated  Gas  Com- 
pany. Thus  the  Consolidated  owns^  89,775  pre- 
ferred shares  out  of  a  total  of  90,000  preferred 
shares  and  121,095  common  shares  out  of  a  total 
of  1 21 ,650  common  shares  of  the  New  Amsterdam 
Company. 

It  is  exceedingly  doubtful  if  any  of  the  com- 
panies owned  by  the  Consolidated  possess  any 
franchises  at  all  at  the  present  time.  The  status 
of  the  franchises  under  which  the  Consolidated  is 
operating  in  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx  is  well 
summed  up  in  the  following  extract  from  the  re- 
port of  the  Stevens  Committee : 

But  it  is  doubtftd  whether  the  Consolidated  Gas  Company 
has  any  extensive  rights  in  the  city  of  New  York.  It  appears 
that  no  franchise  other  than  the  franchise  to  be  a  corporation 
has  been  granted  to  the  Consolidated  Gas  Company,  and  it 
would  seem  that  several  of  the  constituent  companies  have 
expired  or  will  soon  expire. 

In  the  Borough  of  Brooklyn  the  Brooklyn 
Union  Gas  Company  holds  complete  sway.  Its 
monopoly  is  as  complete  within  its  territory  as 
is  that  of  the  ConsoUdated  within  Manhattan. 
This  company  operates  under  franchises  which  it 
claims  are  practically  perpetual.  The  report  of 
the  Stevens  Committee,  speaking  of  this  company, 
sajrs: 

It  is  a  serious  question  to  what  extent  the  Brooklyn  Union 
Gas  Company  is  lawfully  exercising  rights  in  the  streets  of  the 
borough.  It  is  evident  that  the  matter  should  at  an  early 
date  be  made  a  matter  of  judicial  inquiry  upon  proper  action 
taken  by  the  municipal  authorities. 

The  Electric  Companies 

The  Edison  Electric  Illuminating  Company  ob- 
tained the  first  electric-lighting  franchise  in  1881. 
It  was  authorized  to  lay  wires,  tubes,  and  con- 
ductors for  supplying  electricity  in  all  the  city 
streets.  Under  the  terms  of  the  franchise  it  was 
obligated  to  pay  the  city  one  cent  per  lineal  foot 
of  the  streets  occupied.  The  resolution  grant- 
ing the  franchise  was  vetoed  by  Mayor  Grace 
upon  the  groimd  that  the  compensation  provided 
for  was  inadequate,  but  it  was  passed  over  the 
mayor's  veto.  (Myers's  **  History  of  Franchises," 
p.  184.) 

Subsequent  to  this  many  new  companies  were 
formed  and  franchises  were  granted  to  them. 
These  franchises  were  all  acquired  by  the  New 
York  Gas  and  Electric  Light,  Heat,  and  Power 
Company. 

In  1 90 1  the  New  York  Edison  Company  was 
formed.    This  company  possesses  no  franchises, 
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but  is  merely  a  * ' holding  company. "  It  acquired 
all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  old  Edison 
Electric  Illuminating  Company  and  the  New 
York  Gas  and  Electric  Light,  Heat,  and  Power 
Company.  The  New  York  Edison  Company  is  to 
the  electric-lighting  industry  what  the  ConsoU- 
dated  Gas  Company  is  to  the  gas  industry.  The 
capital  stock  of  the  New  York  Edison  Company 
is  $45,200,000,  which  is  the  aggregate  amount  of 
the  capital  stock  of  the  two  constituent  com- 
panies. This  sum  represents  gross  overcapital- 
ization. Bonds  "were  issued  by  the  company 
until  its  total  outstanding  obligations  aggregated 
$40,232,883 -So.  Witnesses  on  l>ehalf  of  the  com- 
pany l>efore  the  Stevens  Committee  endeavored 
to  make  it  apjjear  that  the  company  owned  valu- 
able patents,  trade  prospects,  and  e<iuities,  but 
when  these  nebulous  assets  were  analyzed  it  was 
found  that  a  majority  of  its  patents  had  expired 
and  that  all  of  these  items  dici  not  exceed  $3,i5q,- 
000.  Notwithstanding  the  enormous  and  fraudu- 
lent overcapitalisation  of  the  comi>any.  its  profits 
were  so  large  that  it  paid  $2,000,000  interest  on 
its  inflated  bonded  debt  and  accumulated  a  sur- 
plus of  $8,000,000*  No  dividends  were  paid  upon 
its  stock,  nearly  all  of  -which,  it  is  interesting  to 
note,  is  held  by  the  Consolidated  Gas  Company, 

The  cost  of  electric  current  averages  about  3,66 
cents  per  kilowatt  hour  in  Manhattan  and 
the  Bronx.  Add  to  this  all  incidental  expenses 
which  the  company  incurs,  whether  necessary  or 
unnecessary,  including  the  payment  of  interest 
upon  an  inflated  debt  and  dividends  on  "wa- 
tered'* capitali7.ation,  and  the  total  cost  would  l>e 
6,3  a  cents.  The  Edison  Company  has  charged 
private  consumers  as  high  as  1 5  cents  per  kilowatt 
hour  for  electric  current.  It  has  charged,  there- 
fore, over  125  j>er  cent  more  than  the  total  cost, 
including  all  incidental  expenses,  fraudulent  as 
well  as  honest. 

For  incandescent  lamps  furnished  under  a  blan- 
ket contract,  for  which  other  large  private  con- 
sumers would  have  paid  $25,000,  it  ap]>eared  from 
the  testimony  of  one  of  the  officers  of  the  com- 
pany before  the  Stevens  Committee  that  the  city 
had  been  obliged  to  or  rather  did  pay  $80,000. 
The  proceeds  of  this  * 'graft"  yielded  the  Light- 
ing Trust  at  the  expense  of  the  city  $5 5,000 r for 
which  the  city  got  no  value  at  all.  It  is  strange 
that  in  view  of  examples  such  as  these  objection 
is  made  to  public  ownership  on  the  ground  that  it 
would  encourage  corruption  in  our  fjolitics. 

Brooklyn's  electric-lighting  monopoly  is  exer- 
cised in  practicallv  the  same  manner  as  that  of 
the  New  York  ifdison  Company.  The  Kings 
County  Electric  Light  anfl  Power  Company  owns 
the  stock  of  the  Edison  Illuminating  Company  of 
Brooklyn,  but  the  latter  continues  to  be  the  oper- 
ating company  for  its  own  plant  and  for  the  other 
plants  which  are  controlled  by  the  Kings  County 
felectric  Light  and  Power  Company. 

The  sum  charged  by  the  Kings  County  Com- 
pany for  electric  current  was  twenty  cents  per 
kilowatt  hour.  On  Jan.  i.  1005*  the  rate  was  re- 
duced to  fifteen  cents  for  the  first  two  hours,  ten 
cents  for  the  third  and  fourth,  and  seven  cents 
for  the  fifth  and  sixth*  and  so  on.  Current  was 
furnished  to  special  consumers  as  low  as  four 
cents  per  kilowatt  hour. 

The  Street-Railwav  Monopoly 

The  history  of  the  street^railroad  franchises  in 
New  York  City  is  a  record  of  fraud  and  municipal 


corruption.     Its  record  is  too  long  and  intricate! 
to  trace  in  this  place. 

The  first  grant  of  a  franchise  in  the  Boroti 
of  Manhattan  was  in  1832.     Since  that  time  th 
Board  of  Aldermen  have  bestowed  the  city's  frxn- 
chises  with  a  lavish  hand.     The  city*s  n--    ♦       '- 
able  pniperties  have  literally  been  disj 
wiiolesale.     Most  of  the  franchises    v.  .   . 
awav  without  any  comr^ensation  being  re* 
bv  the  city.     Eighth,  Sixth.  Third,  Secon.i 
r*finth    Avenues   were   rapidly   acquired    by  the 
franchise  grabbers.     Several  attempts  to  secure 
Broadway  were  made  before  Jake  feharp  finally 
obtained  the  present  franchise  from  the  * 'Boodle 
Board  of  Aldermen  "  of  1884, 

At  present  all  the  street- rail  road  franchises  in 
Manhattan  and  the  Bronx,  whether  in.  over,  or 
under  the  streets,  are  controlled  by  two  com- 
panies. The  street  surface- railroad  franchisef 
are  controlled  by  the  Xew  York  City  Railroad 
Company,  and  the  elevated  railroad  and  subway 
franchises  are  controlled  by  the  Interborou^h 
Rapid-Transit  Comi)any.  The  Interborough 
Rapid-Transit  Company  was  incorporated  Ma}- 1. 
1902.  It  was  organized  xirincipally  for  the  pur- 
pose of  maintaining  and  operating  the  Rapid- 
Transit  Railway  under  the  Manhattan- Bronx 
franchise  originvTilly  granted  to  John  D.  McDonald, 
This  company  also  acquired  the  rights  in  the 
Brooklyn -Manhattan  franchise.  In  Jan,.  1Q03, 
the  Manhattan  Railway  Company  leased  to  this 
company  all  of  its  railroads  and  proxjcrtv  for  a 
jicriod  of  9go  years  from  Nov,  i,  1875,  the  date 
of  the  organization  of  the  Manhattan  Railway 
Company.  This  company  is  capitalized  for 
$35,000,000.  Of  the  total  issue  of  stock,  $13.- 
600,000  was  used  to  acquire  the  $6»ooo,ooo  stock 
and  all  interests  of  the  Rapid-Transit  Subway 
Company;  $9,000,000  was  offered  to  stock- 
holders of  this  last-named  company  at  par  and 
$2,400,000  was  sold  to  the  public  at  j  10,  In  June. 
1904.  the  stock  of  the  company  was  held  by  415 
stockholders.  All  of  the  stock*  was  held  under  a 
voting  trust  for  tive  years  from  May  12.  iqoi. 
Mr,  August  Belmont  is  president  of  the  com- 
pany. 

In  1902  the  Metropolitan  Street- Rail  way  Com- 
pany leased  to  the  Interurban  Street-Fiailway 
Company  its  railroad  and  railroad  routes,  con- 
nections' rii^hts,  and  privileges  for  a  term  of  qqq 
years.  In  Feb.,  1904,  the  Interurban  Company 
changed  its  name  to  the  New  York  Citv  Raibvay 
Company,  In  Feb.,  1902,  the  capital  ot  the  com- 
pany was  increased  to  $20,000,000.  The  ^fetro- 
politan  Securities  Company  w^as  organized  in  1902 
as  a  security-holding  company  w^ith  a  capital  of 
$30^000,000  for  the  purpose  of  providing  for  the 
present  and  future  needs  of  the  Metropolit 
Street- Railway  Company,  Generally  speakin 
it  may  be  said  that  the  MetropoUtan  Securiti« 
Company  owns  the  stock  of  the  principal  com*] 
panies,  which  latter  companies  control  and  holC 
the  bonds  of  smaller  companies  and  lease  at  larj 
rentals  the  franchises  of  various  other  companii 

Each  company  has  w^atered   its  stock  man] 
times,  and  the  organization  of  a  Securities  Con 
pany  is  a   convenient  method   by  which   mow 
water  is  pumped  into  them  when  they  are 
issued  as  the  stock  of  the  new  company, 
one  fact  that  is  perfectly  clear  through  all  th 
comphcated  tangle  is  that  all  the  dividends 
are  paid  on  all  the  stocks  of  the  various  con 
pantes,  and  all  the  interest  that  is  paid  on  all  ti 
inflated  ** debts'*  of  these  companies,  tc^gethet" 
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all  other  charges,  rentals,  and  expenses, 
J  out  of  the  people  of  the  community, 
le  Rapid-Transit  Act  was  passed  in  189 1.  It 
entitled  "An  act  to  provide  for  rapid-transit 
'ays  in  cities  of  over  1,000,000  inhabitants." 
rovided  for  the  continuance  in  office  of 
Am  Steinway,  John  H.  Starin,  Samuel 
cer,  John  H.  Inman,  and  Eugene  L.  Bushe, 
had  been  appointed  as  commissioners  under 
let  of  1875. 

!  Manhattan-Bronx  franchise  was  the  first  franchise 
k1  by  the  Rapid-Transit  Commission.  The  contract 
tutes  a  printed  volume  of  180  pages,  and  was  executed 
elivereci  on  Feb.  ai,  1900.  Under  this  contract  the 
ictor  agreed  to  construct  and  equip  the  Rapid-Transit 
ed  upoiT  the  routes  and  general  plans  of  the  Commis- 
;o  put  it  in  operation,  and  to  mamtain  and  operate  it 
a  lease  from  the  city  for  the  term  of  fifty  years.  The 
sreed  to  pay  $35,000,000  in  case  the  whole  of  the  road 
itructed.  and  otner  specified  sums  in  case  it  should  de- 
le  to  construct  less  than  the  whole.  The  city  also 
I  to  give  the  contractor  the  right  to  construct  and  op- 
the  railroad  "free  of  all  right,  claim,  or  other  interfer- 
Hrhether  by  injunction,  suit  for  damages,  or  otherwise, 
i  part  of  any  abutting  owner  or  other  person." 
h  reference  to  terminals,  the  contract  provides  that 
;y  shall  itself  purchase  the  real  estate  for  the  terminals 
idemnation  or  otherwise,  and  that  the  contractor  is  to 
uct  them  and  receive  the  cost  of  such  construction, 

profit  of  10  per  cent.  The  total  amount  to  be  paid  by 
ty  it  is  stiptilated  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  $1,750.- 
This  amount  which  the  city  pays  is  in  addition  to  the 
0,000  paid  for  the  cost  of  construction.  The  contract 
rovides  that  the  city  shall,  if  necessary,  acquire  lands 
ttion  and  other  purposes  of  the  railroad  in  an  amotmt 
;ceeding  $1,000,000,  and  that  if  the  necessary  real  estate 
I  cost  more  than  that  stun,  such  excess  is  to  be  borne  by 
ntractor. 

city  leases  to  the  contractor  the  whole  railroad  for 
ears  from  the  time  of  completion,  and  at  the  option  of 
ntractor  a  new  lease  of  the  road  is  to  be  granted  to  him 
period  of  twenty-five  years  from  the  expiration  of  the 
>iovided  for  in  the  contract. 

contractor  agrees  to  pay  as  rental  a  sum  equal  to  the 
St  payable  by  the  city  upon  the  bonds  issued  by  it  to 
le  means  for  construction,  and  also  i  per  cent  upon 
lole  amotmt  of  such  bonds,  except  that  for  the  first  five 
the  payment  is  not  to  be  made  unless  the  contractor's 
i  amount  to  ^  per  cent  a  year. 

contractor  is.  under  the  contract,  entitled  to  charge 
tingle  fare  not  more  than  five  cents  during  the  life  of 
ntract.  and  the  franchise,  rolling-«tock.  and  equipment 
empt  from  taxation. 

894  the  Rapid-Transit  Act  was  amended  so  as  to  pro- 
buat  the  person,  firm,  or  corporation  operating  the  road 
[  be  exempt  from  taxation  upon  his  or  its  "interest 
said  contract,  and  in  all  respects  to  the  rolling-stock 
'her  equipment  of  said  road,  but  this  exemption  shall 
:tend  to  any  real  property  which  may  be  owned  and 
ved  by  said  person,  firm,  or  corporation  in  connection 
be  construction  and  operation  of  the  road." 
I  tax  exemption  was  a  very  important  amendment,  as 
iginal  Act  of  189 1  provided  that  "every  corporation  or- 
d  under  this  act  shall  have  its  principal  office  and  be 
on  its  property  in  the  city  where  its  railway  or  railways 
uated.^' 

ter  the  contract  the  contractor  is  to  furnish  the  equip- 
but  it  is  also  provided  that  at  the  final  termination  of 
ise  the  city  is  to  buy  of  the  contractor  the  equipment 
rice  to  be  fixt  by  agreement  or  by  arbitration.  This 
ct  was  awarded  to  John  B.  McDonald  upon  his  offer  to 
act  the  road  for  $3  5 ,000,000.  McDonald  also  furnished 
1  of  $1,000,000  for  the  faithful  performance  of  the  con- 
i  of  the  contract.  August  Belmont  &  Co.  organized 
apid-Transit  Subway  Construction  Company  with  a 
1  of  $6,000,000  to  enter  into  a  contract  with  McDonald 
mote  the  construction  of  the  road,  to  furnish  the  se- 
given  by  him.  and  to  finance  his  undertaking. 

their  part,  what  do  Mr.  Belmont  and  his 
iates  give  in  trade  for  this  splendid  posses- 
First,  they  pay  the  interest  on  the  money 
1  we  supplied,  about  3 J  per  cent,  and  they 
I  per  cent  sinking-fund — or  much  less  than 

they  would  have  had  to  pay  had  they 
►wed  the  money  in  the  open  market  and  un- 
ken  the  work  as  a  private  enterprise.  That 
I  they  pay — everything.  The  question  of 
»ment  may  be  disregarded,  because  the 
must  purchase  the  equipment  at  the  end 


of  the  contract  term.  As  to  the  damage  cases 
of  adjacent  property-owners,  which  most  corpora- 
tions have  to  pay — ^why,  the  city  in  its  goodness 
also  engages  to  satisfy  all  of  them.  The  city 
will  not  get,  all  told,  as  much  as  if  the  property 
were  subject  to  ordinary  taxation  and  no  other 
pavment  made  whatever  to  the  city. 

In  upholding  the  constitutionality  of  the  Rapid- 
Transit  Act,  Judge  Barrett  reviewed  some  of  the 
objections  to  the  law  in  the  following  language 
{Sun  Publishing  Ass'n  vs.  Mayor,  8  App.  Div., 
230,  247):  "The  plaintiff's  argument  rests  nec- 
essarily upon  the  theory  that  the  board  will  not 
faithfully  discharge  its  duties  to  the  city,  but  will 
act  entirely  in  the  interests  of  the  contractor — 
an  inference  which  is  purely  gratuitous." 

This  decision  was,  of  course,  rendered  be- 
fore the  McDonald-Belmont  contract  was  made. 
What  was  at  that  time  a  "purely  gratuitous" 
inference  became  afterward  an  actual  fact.  The 
board  did  act  in  the  interests  of  the  contractor 
rather  than  of  the  city.  It  did  require  the  mini- 
mum compensation  allowed  by  law.  It  did  make 
the  worst  possible  contract  which  by  law  it  was 
authorized  to  make. 

On  Sept.  II,  1902,  the  board  awarded  the  con- 
tract for  the  Brooklyn-Manhattan  Railroad  to  the 
Rapid-Transit  Subway  Construction  Company. 
All  that  can  justlv  be  said  of  this  contract  is 
that  it  is  not  in  all  respects  as  bad  as  was  the 
Manhattan-Bronx  contract.  The  enormous  profit 
which  the  company  will  derive  from  this  contract, 
providing,  as  it  does,  for  exemption  from  taxation, 
IS  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  company  con- 
sented to  construct  the  road,  the  estimated  cost 
of  which  would  be  almost  $9,000,000,  for  $3,000,- 
000. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  Brooklyn  Rapid- 
Transit  Company  enjoys  valuable  franchises  in 
hundreds  of  miles  of  the  city's  streets  and  has 
been  accorded  franchises  which  are  practically 
perpetual,  probably  no  corporation  which  has 
ever  operated  in  the  city  of  New  York  has 
shown  a  more  consistent  contempt  for  the  public 
and  a  more  complete  disregard  of  their  rights 
and  convenience  than  has  this  company.  Its 
cars  are  in  bad  repair  and  are  permitted  to  remain 
in  a  dirty  condition,  while  during  the  winter 
months  Httle  or  no  attempt  is  made  to  keep  them 
adequately  heated.  The  services  accorded  the 
public  of  the  Borough  of  Brooklyn,  that  is  at 
present  absolutely  dependent  upon  it,  are  simply 
atrocious.  The  treatment  of  its  employees  has 
always  been  bad,  and,  in  common  with  the  other 
railroad  companies  operating  in  the  city,  it  has 
paid  no  attention  whatever  to  the  provisions  of 
the  labor  law. 

On  Oct.  9,  1902,  the  Rapid-Transit  Commission 
issued  its  certificate  granting  a  franchise  to  the 
Pennsylvania,  New  York  &  Long  Island  Railroad 
Company,  a  franchise  of  which  a  committee  of  the 
Rapid-Transit  Commission,  consisting  of  A.  E. 
Orr,  Charles  Stewart  Smith,  and  Edward  M. 
Grout,  declare  in  their  report:  "Your  committee 
has  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  its  terms  are, 
on  the  whole,  very  greatly  in  the  interest  of  the 
city  of  New  York . ' ' 

The  committee  in  their  report  offer  no  excuse 
for  accepting  terms  which  secure  to  the  city 
grossly  inadequate  compensation,  altho  the 
committee  seem  to  offer  their  apology  to  the 
railroad  company  for  having  charged  it  the 
paltry  and  ridiculous  sum  of  $200  a  year  in  return 
for  the  rights  under  the  North  and  East  rivers. 
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The  New  York  and  Jersey  franchise  was  granted 
by  the  Rapid-Transit  Commission  July  lo,  iqo2- 

This  valuable  franchise  is,  by  the  terms  of  the 
grant,  given  in  perpetuity  upon  absurdly  inade- 
quate compensation. 

The  only  theory  upon  which  it  seems  possible 
to  understand  the  extraordinary  policy  pursued 
bv  the  Rapid'Transit  Commission  in  disposing 
of  the  franchise  wealth  of  the  city  is  that  the 
commission  is  under  the  impression  that  any 
corporation  which  consents  to  accept  and  oper- 
ate a  public  franchise  confers  a  benefit  upon  the 
public. 

The  Hudson  and  Manhattan  franchise  was 
granted  by  the  Board  of  Rapid-Transit  Railroad 
Commissioners  on  Nov.  24,  1Q03. 

The  franchise  is  granted  in  perpetuity  upon 
grossly  inadequate  compensation.  For  the  right 
to  enter  the  city  the  company  is  to  pay  $100  per 
annum  for  twenty-five  years.  For  rights  under 
dock  property  the  company  is  to  pay  at  fifty  cents 
per  foot  per  annum  for  "ten  years  and  $t  i>er 
annum  for  vhe  next  fifteen  years.  For  street  or 
vault  rights  in  Cortland t,  Dey.  and  Fulton  streets, 
contiguous  to  terminal  stations,  the  company  is 
to  pay  at  the  rate  of  forty  cents  per  sfiuare  foot 
per  annum  for  ten  years  and  eighty  cents  per 
square  foot  per  annum  for  the  next  fifteen  years. 

For  tunnel  rights  under  the  streets  the  com- 
pany is  to  pay  $9,000  per  annum  for  ten  years 
and'$i  5,000  per  annum  for  the  next  fifteen  years. 

The  total  estimated  sum  per  annum  which  the 
city  would  receive  is,  for  the  first  ten  years, 
$13,040.80;  for  the  next  fifteen  years,  $22,993.60. 

The  Belmont  monopoly,  by  the  grace  of  the 
Rapid-Transit  Conimission,  is  grasping  New  York 
City  in  its  toils,  and  unless  the  peoplt  take 
decisive  action  at  once,  the  city  will  be  completely 
at  its  mercy*  Mr.  Ray  Stannard  Baker's  sum- 
mary contains  a  warning  against,  as  well  as  a 
description  of,  the  growing  Belmont  power: 

'*The  people  do  not  realize  what  this  Belmont 
monopoly  has  already  come  to  be.  It  is  not  only 
the  greatest  combination  of  street-car  interests 
New  York  ever  had  but  it  promises  to  be  the 
most  piratical.  The  aim  of  Belmont,  and  the 
European  Rothschilds  behind  him,  is  complete 
monopoly.  Already  he  controls  the  subway  and 
all  the  elevated  railroads  in  Manhattan,  he  owns 
the  surface-car  lines  in  Lbng  Island  City,  and  he 
has  just  acquired  the  old  perpetual  franchise  of  the 
Stein  way  Tunnel  Company,  which  enables  him  to 
build  another  tunnel  to  Brooklyn,  and  he  is  on  the 
way  to  obtain  other  important  rights.  Through 
his  associates,  also,  he  is  interested  in  the  new 
Hudson  River  Tunnel,  which  recently  obtained  a 
franchise  up  Sixth  Avenue,  thereby  giving  him  a 
grasp  of  the  passenger  traffic  of  Jersey  City. 
And  now  he  is  trying  to  get  hold  of  the  financially 
dishonest  MetropoUtan  Railwav  Company,  which 
controls  the  surface  lines  of  Manhattan,  When 
he  ^ets  that  he  can  rest  with  smiling  content, 
havmg  captured  the  citv/* 

That  Mr,  Belmont  is  well  satisfied  with  the 
existing  situation  we  know,  for  he  has  told  us. 
He  has  even  gone  so  far  as  to  congratulate  the 
public  upon  the  contract  which  it  made  with  him 
tor  the  building  and  operation  of  the  subway  and 
to  warn  us  of  the  dangers  of  municipal  ownership. 

Listen  to  what  Mr.  Belmont  says: 

At  a  time  when  there  are  so  many  ill -digested  atid  ill-con- 
sidered plans  under  discussion,  havinj?  for  their  object  not 
only  municipal  ownership  but  municipal  operation  of  trans- 
portation lioes,  the  city  of  New  York  has  reached  the  true 
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solution  of  this  problem — thai  municipal    {:ieirticii:«tioi 
justiiied  to  the  extent  of  fumi&hiiij;  crci3i 
tion  of  such  a  work*  but  should  stop  shor' 
the  property  when  constructed.     To  priva  v«,  ihfli 

be  committed  the  risks  and  the  burden  a^  \vell  as  the  1 
of  constructing,  equipping  and  operating  the  road.  tfa«  j 
not  being  within  tlie  governmental  functions  or  other  I 
mate  proTpince  of  a  municipality, 

NEW    ZEALAITD:    New    Zealand,    from 
standpoint  of  social  reform,  is  one  of  the 
interesting  and,  in  very  many  respects,  the  1 
ad%^anced  country  in  the  world. 

I.  Statistics 

The  colony  of  New  Zealand  consists  of  three  nmin  i 

with  several  gronps  of  smaller  islands  lying  at  some  d 

from  the  principal  group.  It  has  an  area  of  104.751  sq>  i__^ 
about  one  fourth  larger  than  Great  Britain,  l^opulatio^ 
1906  (including  47.845  Maoris).  888,759,  or  7,4  to  the  SQuaic 
mile;  471.008  were  males.  There  were  3,570  Chinese.  The 
birth-rate  fell  from  37-^3  in  iSSa  to  95.12  in  1890,  since  wh«i 
it  has  nsen  to  17,93  in  1905.  Tlie  marnase 
rate  has  steadily  risen  from  5,^4  per  i.oce 
of  population  in  1898  to  8.j8  in  15.05.  Il- 
legitimate births  increased  from  3.70  in  e%"erjr 
too  born  in  1895  to  455  in  190J,  Divorcea 
increased  from  35  in  189^  to  10  *  in  1901  and 
91  in  190a,  The  death -rate  is  !ower  than  ia 
any  country  of  which  we  have  statistics;  it  was  only  9,^7  ra 
190s*  In  »90*i  the  chief  ciLies.  Wellington  (the  capital)  nad 
a  popuUtian  of  58,563  twilh  suburbs.  63. S07);  Aucidaiid. 37.- 
736  (with  suburbs,  83,101);  Christ  Church,  49,978  (with  «ib- 
urbs.  67,878).  Education  is  free  and  compulsory,  aad 
mainly  m  the  hands  of  the  State.  The  number  tinable  to 
sign  their  marriage  certificates  was  J95  in  1S81,  117  in  t^t. 
and  68  in  1903.  Ttiere  were  in  1905  1,806  public  pnsnaxy 
schools  with  i3'r6a3  pumis  and  *9S  pri\'ate  schools  with 
16.378  pupils.  The  regularity  of  attendance  is  high,  betng 
some  8s  T«r  cctit  of  the  average  roU  number.  The  school 
age  is  from  five  to  fifteen. 

A  great  advance  was  made  during  1901  in  respect  lo  man- 
ual and  technical  education.  The  total  number  of  reoof^^ 
nized  classes,  which  at  the  end  of  1901  was  495.  increased  to 
980  at  the  close  of  1902, 

There  were  in  1905  17  endowed  or  incorporated  secondary 
schools,  with  4,o6o  pupils.  There  were  also  3  schools  of 
mines.  4  normal  schools,  s  schools  of  art.  and  1 1  industrial 
schools,  all  more  or  less  aided  by  the  jprovemment.  The  New 
2>a.land  University  is  a  d^ree  giving  body  with  sevetBl 
affiliated  coHeRes,  ipvin^  adv&nced  education.  There  w«« 
in  1903  364  public  hbranes  subsidized  by  the  State. 

Crime  is  on  the  decrease  (see  Crims.  page  340),  Drunk* 
enness.  however,  seems  increasing,  tho  mainly  among  persons 
who  have  come  to  the  colony  from  abroad.  At  the  censtu 
of  tgoi.  out  of  the  total  population  of  New  Zealand  over 
fifteen  years  of  age.  51  85  per  cent  were  found  to  have  been 
bom  here;  while  the  proportion  of  the  convictions  fordnink" 
enness  of  New -Zealand-born  Eunapeans  to  the  total  can- 
fictions  was  in  the  year  igoo  about  17  per  cent  only.  Of 
those  in  jail  only  28  per  cent  were  New-Zealand  bom. 

In  1904  there  were  1,180  various  relief  institutions.  Then 
are  19  benevolent  asylums  for  the  indigent,  with  1,167  inmafeei* 
The  needy  are  aided  by  relief  boards.  There  are  4  or^aa 
asylums^  but  the  boarding-out  system  is  largely  adopted 
for  needy  children.  In  1003  there  were  a. 174  inmatea  d 
various  asylums.  It  is  ecTucational  rather  than  cliaritsbJa. 
Under  the  First  OfTcndens"  Probation  Act,  such  ofiendiis 
areplaced  under  probation  officers, 

Tnerc  is  a  school  for  deaf-mute*  and  one  for  the  btind. 
The  main  occupation  is  agriculture.  In  1901  there  w«e 
employed  in  agriculture  89.3^1;  in  manufactures.  60,819; 
in  commerce,  33,3941  in  the  professions,  33,509;  in  miniflji 
output.  17.816;  in  fisheries  and  forestry.  3,667;  in  doniestie 
occupations,  34. 3 94. 

Two  thirds  of  the  country  is  suitable  for  agriculture  and 

grazing,   tho    jo.ooo.ooo   acres   are  still   under  forest.      In 

1906  there  were  reported  37.167.460  acres  tn 

69,94a  holdings;  of  these  19,7^7  had  t  to  to 

Induitflei  acres;  17.745.  10  to  50;  7,56^,  50  to  ioq; 
0,950.  too  to  joo;  30.405  had  joo  to  1,000;  8tt 
naci  T.ooo  to  50,000;  90  had  50.000  and  over. 
(For  the  land  system,  sec  below.)  In  1901,  of  those  enga^ 
in  agriculture.  38,337  were  farmers^  la.t^oS  family  or  relative 
assistants,  19.749  Farm-laborers.  3.aao  run-holders,  and  7,66a 
station  hands.     The  principal  crops  wheat,  oats,  and  barky. 

The  natural  mineral  resources  of  New  Zealand  are  great, 
and  hax'e  exercised  in  the  past  an  important  influence  on  the 
development  and  progress  of  the  colony,  particularly  as  to 
gold.  In  the  earliest  years  the  gold  was  obtained  from  al- 
luvial diggings,  but  at  the  present  time  the  gnsatest  quantitT 
is  taken  from  gold-bearing  Quarts,  which  is  distributed  widdf 
through  the  colony,  and  tnus  there  is  a  prospect  of  toon 
permanency  than  allu\ial  diggings  could  gi^'e, 

Up  to  1906  the  value  of  the  gold  produced  was  ncMrty 
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oo.ooo;  in  1905  it  was  ;Ca.op3.936.     The  same  year  Public  Property,  1903 

was  produced  to  the  value  of  ;Ci  1179.744;  coal.  j^838,-  n.  w             _*       •       1     j      j .                     ^       ^ 

Manufactures   in    zooo   had  a   capital   estimated  at  •  P^pljcproperty-^i.e..  land  and  improvements  not  owned  by 

JI.000  wiS^rcSuctT9<>o)  of  ;^i7, 14 ^149  individuals,  exclusive  of  government  raU ways: 

amerce  is  on  the  increase.     The  main  exports  are  wool.       ? !^riil«SJlf;:;;-V' \L:.'a., ^15.303. 184 

I  meat,  gold,  butter  and  cheese,  sheepsfcns  and  pelte.       fe5?iL^?^«fi  ilS..  4.3I9.S39 

',  gum.  grain;  the  chief  imports,  clotfing.  steel  goods,       ru.fS,  °^^ifCf i • '  ;,• 3.i8i.739 

aachinery.     In  1905  the  exports  were:  to  the  United       Church  and  other  lands g>949»378 

loni,  ;C7.79S, 284;  to  the  Australian  states.  ;Ci,8i5. 7 17:       ri^„^^^^*  «. -i — .      j      j  *.  »*S.o53.840 

United  States.  ;Ci.438.so  I.     Exports  from  the  United  Government  railways,  open  and  under  construc- 

lom,   ;C«2.o87,ii8;   Australian  states.  ;£2.294.27i:   U.  n^l?  *  JS^vf-    ^^' '^Sill-   • '  *  1    • '    L  • "  i-  uV       20.366.000 

16.301.     The  registered  vessels  of  the  colony  (foreign  ^^i^f*^   P"y'*'tJ°^^»~:r^*V  telegraphs,    hght- 

MWt)  were,  in  1905.  338  sailing  vessels,  of  4«.S76  tons.  feS^'  ^^rbors,  and  water-supply  on  gold- 

71  steamers,  of  76,543  tons.  "**^ 4.9'6.77» 

Total  public  property £50,336.61 1 

no  country  in  the  world  are  general  condi-  S" ?^*^i ' '  j 256,402,400 

so  favoraSle  to  all.     Wages  are  high,  while  ^^^'""^  ^"^^ ^.soo.ooo 

•  features  (see  below)  make  labor  secure  and  Toul  wealth £3 14,239,01  z 


Progress  in  New  Zealand 


Population 

Occupied 
and  culti' 
vated  hold- 
ing* over 
one  acre  in 
extent 

Exports 
(the  prod- 
uce of  New 
Zealand), 
total 
vulue 

Imports, 
total 
value 

Public  debt: 
debentures 

a.nd  stock  in 
circulation. 

(Prior  to  1880 
the  figures 

are  for  calen- 
dar year^J 

Bank 
deposits 

pQst^qfBce 

and  other 

savifiga- 

hank 

deposltoTV 

Covemment  Life- 
insurance 

fKAft 

No.  of 
policies 

SchplarB  at 
primary 
schools 

3**SS4 

7*.7ii 
148,400 
484.864 
615.508 
768,378 
787.657 

330.890 

S49.]|3 

4*544,681 

6,Tai,joo 

9.438,761 

13.055.349 
11,690,460 
13.498^599 
14.838,19a 
14. 601.787 
15.503,530 

891,101 
1.548.J33 
4,639,015 
6.t63.oii 
6,360,515 
10,646,096 
11^17,915 
ti,jt6.7J3 
11,788,675 
I3.»9».694 
11.838,857 

£ 

£ 

644,521 
1,1*7,769 
8.538.935 
13,368,610 
i5<S7o,6iD 
16,034.848 
17,^31,767 
19.01 1.  IM 

1,104 
t*,i37 
47,462 

Hint 

345.034 
£6t,948 
380,011 
397^569 
316,376 

10,11  J 
34.147 
38.083 
61,786 

7^84 1, 891 
iS.i85,7ri 
38,830.550 
49.591.345 
52,966,447 
55.899,019 
S7,53»-ai5 
59.9ii.000 
161,191,040 

11,656 
38, 101 
40,368 
41,291 
43,406 
43.116 

8t, 401 

117,91a 
130,714 
131.351 
132,263 

133.568 
t37,6s3 

JO.S4S.6ot 

888.5^8 

69,9(3 

*  Net  debt.  £59,670.471. 


many  advantages.  Wages  in  1903  in  the 
ncial  districts  of  Auckland  and  Taranaki, 
ctively,  were: 


\tihottn'. 

1  board,  per  week 

loot  board,  per  day 

y,  without  Doard: 

MIS 

Idayers 

tenters 

hB 

J  house  servants, with  board, 

tr  week 

Buuds.  with  board,  per  week 
naids,  with  board,  per  week. 

« 

makers 

il  laborers,  without  board, 

sr  day 

.without  board,  per  day. . . 

aakers 

lists 


s.  d.  s.  d. 
15  o  to  25  o 

7  o 

10  o  to  14  o 
10  o  to  14  o 

9    O  to  12    o 

8  o  to  10  o 

10  o  to  17  6 
8  o  to  15  o 
5  o  to  10 
8  o  to  10  o 
8  o  to  12  o 

7  o  to  80 
7  6  to  10  6 
10  o  to  25  o 
15  o  to  30  o 


s.d. 


s.  d. 
20  o 

7  o 

12  o 

12  o  to  12  8 
10  o 
9  o 

10  o  to  15  o 
10  o  to  15  o 
5  o 

8  o  to  10  6 
8  o  to  10  o 

8  o 

8  o 

12  o  to  36  o 
20  o  to  42  o 


B  estimates  of  the  wealth  of  New  Zealand, 
the  Official  Year  Book  of  1904,  are  as  fol- 

EsTiMATBD  Private  Wealth 


Year 

Amount 

Average 
per  head 

£156,058.273 
228,236.158 
229,587.916 
240,054.835 
256,402,400 

£232 

296 
291 
297 

308 

The  above  table  seems  a  sufficient  answer  to 
those  who  have  questioned  the  advantage  to  New 
Zealand  of  her  progressive  poHcy. 

In  1 90 1  the  imimproved  value  of  the  land  was 
estimated  at  £75,832,465  and  of  improvements  at 
£46,392,564,  a  total  of  £122,225,029;  in  1905 
the  corresponding  figures  were  £122,937,126  and 
£74,747»349.  a  total  of  £197.684,475. 

n.  Government  and  Constitution 

The  government  consists  of  a  governor  ap- 
pointed by  the  crown  (Lord  Plunket) ,  a  ministry, 
and  two  houses  of  Parliament  (a  Legislative 
Council  and  House  of  Representatives).  The 
High  Commissioner  in  London  is  the  Hon.  W.  P. 
Reeves  {q.  v.).  The  Council  has  thirty-five  mem- 
bers, nominated  by  the  governor;  the  House, 
eighty  members,  elected  triennially  by  adult 
stSrage,  and  includes  four  Maoris. 

The  qualifications  for  electors  are  residence  in 
the  colony  for  a  year,  and  in  the  electoral  district 
for  three  months.  Women  have  the  suffrage, 
but  the  proportion  of  women  enrolling  shows 
some  signs  of  falling  off  and  in  general  woman's 
suffrage  in  New  Zealand  has  shown  no  remarkable 
results  either  favorable  or  unfavorable.  There  is 
little  or  no  tendency  to  elect  women  to  offices. 
Members  of  the  Lower  House  receive  £300  and 
of  the  Upper  House  £200  a  year.  For  local  gov- 
ernment the  country  is  divided  into  pi  counties 
and  103  boroughs,  the  counties  bemg  further 
divided  into  town  districts  and  road  districts. 

The  Ministry,  consisting  of  eig:ht,  is  the  re- 
sponsible governing  body,  and  since   1890  has 
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been  in  the  hands  of  the  Liberals  with  a  lar^e 
policy  of  public  works  and  governmental  activi- 
ties. This  has  meant  large  government  expen- 
ditures, and  considerable  increase  of  debt,  but  in 
reality  only  an  apparent  increase,  since  the  ex- 
penditures in  almost  all  cases  have  been  on  activi- 
ties sufficiently  remunerative  to  bring  in  revenue 
enough  to  pay  off  the  interest  on  the  debt  they 
have  created  and  supply  a  sinking-fund  to  gradu- 
ally pay  off  the  debt.  The  few  exceptions  have 
been  for  expenditures  so  plainly  for  the  benefit  of 
the  colony  as  to  call  out  little  general  censure. 
The  average  debt  per  head  of  population  in  i8p6 
was  60/.  20s.  6d.  and  in  1906,  67/.  05.  iid.  The 
average  taxation  per  head  m  1901  was  3/.  195.  6d., 
and  in  1906,  4/.  75.  jd. 

The  chief  sources  of  revenue  (1906)  were:  Cus- 
toms, £2,697,411;  railways, -£2,338,418;  post  and 
telegraph,  £1,201,263;  land  tax,  £383,756;  in- 
come tax,  £261,816;  total  (with  other  sources), 
£7,828,570.  The  chief  expenditures  were:  Pub- 
lic debt  charges,  £2,187,437;  railways,  £i,594.- 
954;  education,  £714,071 ;  post  and  telegraph, 
£577,115;  constabulary  and  defense,  £291,808; 
total  (with  other  items),  £7,122,340. 

Nearly  all  public  works  are  now  in  the  hands  of 
the  government.  In  the  early  days  these  simply 
kept  pace  with  the  spread  of  settlement,  but  by 
1870,  however,  the  progress  of  the  country  seemed 
to  demand  inauguration  of  the  "Public  Works 
and  Immigration  Policy,"  which  provided  for 
carrying  out  works  in  advance  ot  settlement. 
Railways,  roads,  and  water-races  were  construct- 
ed, and  immigration  conducted  on  a  large  scale. 
Hence  largely  the  increased  debt. 

Government  activities  now  include  operation 

of  all  public  utilities,  government  banking,  postal 

savings-banks,  nationalization  of  much  of    the 

land,    government   loans    to   home- 

g^^       builders.    State   operation    of    coal- 

Afltivities  °^"®s.  State  trusteeship  and  manage- 
ment  of  estates.  State  title  guaranty, 
progressive  taxation  of  land  values 
and  exemption  of  improvements.  State  purchase 
of  patents,  village  and  farm  settlements  for  the 
poor,  direct  employment  on  public  works,  man- 
datory arbitration  of  labor  disputes. 

Government  railways  (1906)  included  2,520 
miles  (a  private  line  has  89  miles).  The  surplus 
of  returns  above  expenditures  (see  above)  was 
£743,464.  The  total  expenditure  on  government 
Hues  to  March  31,  1901,  has  been  £24,092,085. 
The  freight  earned  was  4,241,422  tons,  and  the 
passengers  numbered  8,826,382.  (See  Railways, 
section  New  Zealand.)  The  telegraph  system, 
wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  government,  had  (i  906) 
8,355  miles  of  line.  The  net  surplus  of  receipts 
aoove  expenditures  for  the  post  and  telegraph 
was  £106,152.  The  telephone  is  similarly  in  the 
hands  of  the  government,  and  quite  remunerative, 
being  very  generally  used  and  the  rates  low. 

There  are  five  banks  of  issue  doing  business, 
the  Bank  of  New  Zealand  being  the  government 
bank.  In  1894  the  government  voted  £2,000,000 
to  save  it,  and  now  virtually  runs  it,  several  of  its 
directors  being  appointed  by  the  governor.  The 
government  postal  savings-banks  also  do  a  large 
business.  Practically  all  the  money-order  post- 
offices  are  savings-bank  offices,  and  give  the  peo- 
ple far  more  banking  facilities  per  head  than  in 
England  or  the  U.  S.  They  are  largely  used  be- 
cause perfectly  safe.  No  postal  bank  has  ever 
closed  its  doors  or  experienced  a  run  on  its  funds. 
The  deposits  are  invested  in  public  works  and  im- 


provements. The  govermiijent  also  makes  favor-  ■  c 
able  loans  to  farmers.  Life-insurance'  is  atolie 
largely  in  the  hands  of  the  government,  as  sbowi  I  a 
by  the  following  table  of  New  Zealand  insoram  I  fc 
for  1902: 


Number 

OE  DU81- 

neasin 

the 
colony 

Ne«r  Zealand  M- 
nees  only 

Name  of  Oppicb 

Number 
of  exist- 
ing poli- 
cies at 
end  of 
year 
190  a 

Gnw 

amount 

inaoredbr 

polidesat 

endofyeir 

190a 

Australian  Mutual  Provident 

4z 

43.406 

jfig.0 15.340 

Nine  other  societies 

9.896.57« 

Life-Insurance     Department 
of  the  New  Zealand  Govern- 
ment   

33 

Totel.  Dec..  190a 

99.908 

^^4.697.797 

In  the  year  190J  was  passed  an  act  *'to  estab- 
lish a  State  Fire-insurance  Office  and  to  malce 
other  provisions  for  the  insurance  and  pxx>tectu»i 
of  insurable  property  in  New  Zealand  against  loss 
or  damage  by  nre." 

Besides  this,  in  1899,  the  government  Com- 
missioner of  Life- Insurance  was  given  power  to 
insure  persons  against  accident,  and  specially 
employers  against  liability  for  accident  to  any 
person  employed,  besides  generally  doing  the 
business  of  an  insurer  against  accident. 

In  1903  the  receipts  of  this  department  were 
£24,449,  and  expenses  £19,690,  of  which  £13,230 
were  paid  in  claims. 

The  government  conducts  a  Public  Trust  OfiScc 
which  (1904)  managed  836  wills  and  trusts  (in- 
cluding sinking-ftmds  accounts),  1,062  intestate 
estates,  854  lunatic  estates,  119  native  reserves, 
333  West  Coast  Settlement  Reserves,  266  un- 
ciaimed  lands;  total,  3,475. 

In  1903  the  State  commenced  operation  of 
some  State  coal-mines,  producing  some  3,500  tons 
per  week. 

The  famous  land  system  of  New  iSealand  rests 

mainly  on  the  Land  Act  of  1892.     The  general 

policy  consists  (i)  of  breaking  up  land  monopoly 

by  progressive  taxation  of  the  Uuger 

LaadSyatem^^y^?^:^'  <<^hP^  conserving  the  le- 
'  mainmg  pubhc  lands  for  genuine 
settlers;  (3)  of  limiting  the  areas  of 
holdings  and  the  right  of  transfer;  (4)  of  buying 
up  and  dividing  large  estates;  (5)  of  establishing 
long  leases,  with  periodic  revaluations,  instead  of 
freehold  purchase,  as  the  tenure  for  land;  (6)  of 
preference  of  the  landless  in  sales,  and  of  aiding,  by 
State  loans,  etc.,  the  unemployjed  and  the  artizan 
class  to  get  on  the  soil.  Carrying  out  this  policy, 
land  under  the  Act  of  1892  can  be  had:  (i)  as  free- 
hold, but  subject  to  improvement  within  seven 
years  to  the  amount  of  £1  per  acre  for  first-class 
land,  and  half  that  for  second-class,  title  not  being 
given  till  the  expiration  of  the  seven  years;  (2)  for 
occupation  with  right  of  purchase — ^a  twenty-six- 
year  lease  for  5  per  cent  annually  on  the  cost  price 
of  the  land,  with  the  right  of  purchase  at  the  end 
of  ten  years,  and  the  fulfilment  of  exacting  condi- 
tions as  to  residents  and  improvements;  (3)  for 
lease  in  perpetuity  (999  years)  at  a  rental  of  4  per 
cent  on  the  cash  price,  subject  to  conditions  of  im- 
provement and  residence,  without  revaluation 
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writhout  right  of  purchase.  No  lease  can  be 
ned  in  law  or  equity,  or  taken  in  execution, 
.arged  in  any  way  for  twelve  months.  Trans- 
i  leases  cannot  be  made  without  the  consent 
le  Land  Board  of  the  district,  and  mineral 
5,  resumed  lands,  special  settlements,  and 
oved  farms  can  only  be  obtained  on  lease  in 
Btuity.  Purchase  in  this  form  is  favored  in 
r  ways  so  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  a  very 
proportion  of  holdings  are  now  given  under 
tenure.  In  1896  the  sale  of  large  estates  to 
X)vemment  was  made  compulsory,  on  favor- 
terms  to  the  owner,  but  the  possibility  of  this 
;her  with  the  pressure  of  graded  taxation  has 
5  it  seldom  necessary  to  use  compulsion, 
i  large  areas  have  come  into  government 
rship  and  the  profit  to  the  government  has 
large. 

3wn  lands  are  divided  into  three  classes: 
Town  and  village  land,  the  upset  prices  of 
h  are  respectively  not  less  than  £20  and  £3 
ere ;  such  lands  are  sold  by  auction.  (2)  Sub- 
a  lands,  the  upset  price  of  which  may  not  be 
han  £2  per  acre ;  these  lands  are  also  sold  by 
on.  (3)  Rural  lands,  being  lands  not  reserved 
owns  and  villages,  classified  into  first-  and 
id-class  lands,  which  may  be  disposed  of  at 
5SS  than  £1  per  acre  for  nrst-class  and  55.  an 
for  second-class  lands;  such  lands  may  be 
r  sold  by  auction  after  survey,  if  of  special 
5,  as  those  covered  with  valuable  timber, 
or  be  declared  open  for  application.  Pas- 
lands  are  included  within  the  term  "rural 
\"  and  are  disxx>sed  of  by  lease.  Besides 
general  forms  of  tenure  special  enactments 
Seen  made  to  aid  the  lanaless  and  working 
»  to  get  land. 

Under  the  Small  Farms  Association  system  any  group 
sons  numbering  not  less  than  twelve  may  apply  for 
:k  of  land  of  not  less  than  1,000  acres  nor  more  than 
»  acres;  but  there  must  be  a  member  for  every  aoo 
in  the  block,  and  no  one  may  hold  more  than  320  acres. 
t  of  swamp  lands.  The  price  of  lands  within  a  special 
nent  cannot  be  less  than  io5.  an  acre.  The  rental 
lot  be  less  than  4  per  cent  on  the  capital  value  of  the 
the  tenure  is  lease  in  perpetuity.  Residence,  occu- 
I,  and  improvements  are  generally  the  same  as  re- 
I  under  ordinary  tenure. 

Land  may  be  had  under  the  Improved  Farm  Settle- 
Act  on  application  to  the  commissioner,  preference 
given  to  married  men.  The  area  of  the  farms  may 
from  10  to  aoo  acres,  according  to  locality,  and  no 
>  can  select  more  than  one  farm.     The  land  is  leased 

firears  at  a  rental  of  4  per  cent  on  the  unimproved 
value,  to  which  is  added  the  amount  advanced  by 
Asnent  for  clearing,  grassing,  etc.  Residence  for  the 
en  years  is  compulsory,  and  the  improvements  to  be 
k1  are  similar  to  those  on  leases  in  perpetuity. 
Bge  settlements  are  disposed  of  under  regulations  made 
time  to  time  by  the  governor,  but  the  main  features 
I  follows:  Such  settlements  maybe  divided  into — (i) 
e  idlotments  not  exceeding  i  acre  each,  which  are  dis- 
of  either  at  auction  or  upon  application  as  already 
bed.  with  option  of  tenure,  the  cash  price  being  not 
uui  £3  per  allotment;  and  (a)  homestead  allotments 
xtemng  100  acres  each,  which  are  leased  in  perpetuity 
l-per-cent  rental  on  a  capital  value  of  not  less  than 
er  acre.  Where  a  village-settlement  selector  has  taken 
8  than  the  maximum  area  prescribed,  he  may  obtain 
ditiooal  area  in  certain  cases  without  competition,  on 
.me  tenure  and  terms  as  the  original  homing.  Resi- 
improvements,  and  applications  are  the  same  as  al- 
described.  The  leases  are  exempt  from  liability  to 
aeed  or  sold  for  debt  or  bankruptcy.  The  governor 
Knrered  in  certain  cases  to  advance  small  sums  for  the 
le  of  enabling  selectors  to  profitably  occupy  their 
lents. 

ider  these  different  forms  large  areas  have 
taken  up,  especially  under  the  Small  Farms 
ciation  system. 

ecial  efforts  have  been  made  to  get  the  un- 
03red  out  of  the  cities  on  to  the  land.     Land 


within  any  borough  of  15,000  or  more  inhabitants 
or  within  fifteen  miles  of  it  can  be  taken  by  com- 
pulsory process  for  working  men's  homes.  A 
man  may  take  a  lot  not  exceeding  five  acres,  and 
government  advances  of  up  to  £50  will  be  made 
him  for  fencing,  planting,  and  building.  The  un- 
employed are  also  helped  to  secure  work  on  pub- 
lic works,  while  considerable  areas  of  forest-clad 
lands  have  been  set  aside  and  small  contracts 
given  for  clearing,  burning,  and  sowing  these  with 
grass.  As  the  result  of  all  this,  holdings  of  over 
one  acre  have  increased  from  46,676  in  1895  to 
69,942  in  1906;  an  increase  of  about  50  per  cent 
in  eleven  years. 

A  vital  portion  of  the  government's  policy  is 
its  system  of  taxation. 

In  1 89 1  a  land  and  income  assessment  act  was 
passed  repealing  the  property  tax  formerly  exist- 
mg,  and  providing  for  an  ordinary  land  tax  on 
the  actual  value  of  land,  exemptions  or  deduc- 
tions being  granted  on  account  of  improvements. 
The  rate  for  1905-6  was  id.  in  the  pound,  yielding 
a  revenue  of  about  ;£28i,ooo.  In  addition  to  the 
ordinary  land  tax  there  is  a  graduated  tax  on  land, 
rising  from  one  sixteenth  of  a  penny  in  the  pound 
on  values  from  £5,000  to  £7,000,  up  to  $d.  in  the 
pound  on  values  of  £210,000  and  upward.  This 
graduated  tax  yields  in  round  numbers  £105,000 
per  annum.  The  income  tax-rate  is  6a.  in  the 
pound  on  the  first  taxable  £1,000  (i.  e.,  after  de- 
ducting the  £300  exemption) ,  and  15.  in  the  pound 
on  taxable  incomes  over  £1,000.  The  indirect 
taxation  is  by  way  of  customs  duty  and  excise 
duty  on  beer  made  in  the  colony. 

The  avowed  object  of  this  taxation  is  to  break 
up  monopoly  and  free  the  small  producer.   Mort- 
gages are  deducted  from  the  land,  but  the  lender 
is  taxed  three  farthings  in  the  pound. 

TazAtion  ^^®  *  infirm,  widows,  and  orphans 
with  small  incomes  may  also  be  ex- 
empted. Absentee  owners  of  large 
estates  have  their  taxes  increased  20  per  cent.  The 
working  of  the  law  is  such  that  out  of  1 8,000  people 
having  incomes  below  the  level  of  the  income  tax 
or  graded  land  tax,  who  were  taxed  under  the  old 
property  over  £10,000,  under  this  system  are  re- 
leased from  direct  taxation.  Yet  the  large  es- 
tates pay  so  much  more  that  the  total  receipts 
from  taxes  have  been  increased.  There  is  also  a 
progressive  inheritance  tax  rising  from  no  tax  on 
the  first  £100  to  7  per  cent  on  estates  of  £1,000; 
£4,000  and  estates  above  £4,000,  10  p>er  cent. 
Strangers  in  blood  excepting  adopted  children 
pay  3  per  cent  more.  Local  authorities  are  also 
allowed,  on  the  vote  of  a  certain  proportion  of 
their  cities,  to  convert  their  property  taxes  into 
a  land  value  tax,  of  equal  amount,  and  improve- 
ments being  exempt  as  in  the  national  taxation. 
This  embraces,  as  far  as  it  goes,  the  single-tax 
principle,  but  how  far  New  Zealand  is  from  adopt- 
ing the  single-tax  is  seen  in  the  extent  to  which 
other  things  than  land  are  taxed,  and  the  small 
extent  to  which  the  land  values  are  taxed.  It 
simply  embodies  one  feature  of  the  single  tax  in 
a  generally  socialistic  system.  (See  Income  Tax  ; 
Inheritance  Tax;  Single  Tax.) 

Another  well-known  portion  of  the  govern- 
ment's policy  is  its  industrial  legisla- 
Labor       ^^^^  ^^  compulsory  arbitration,  and 
LeffUUtion  ^9^*^^  ^^^°^-  .^^  ^  compulsory  ar- 

•  bitration,  for  other  details,  see  p.  61. 

The  essence  of  it  is  that  either  side 

may  demand  arbitration,  and  that  the  decision 

has  the  binding  force  of  a  judicial  decision.   It  has 
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made  of  New  Zealand  **the  land  without  strikes," 
and  has  been  copied  in  Australia  and  elsewhere. 
Factory  legislation  generally  in  New  Zealand, 
beginning  as  early  as  1873,  to-day  is  in  advance 
of  that  of  any  other  country.  Except  in  a  few 
specified  instances,  no  man  can  be  employed  in  a 
factory  over  48  hours  a  week,  nor  over  8 J  in  one 
day,  nor  more  than  5  hours  continuously;  females 
anS  boys  under  16  can  only  be  employed  45 
hours  a  week,  and  not  more  than  4^  hours  con- 
tinuously, or  S§  in  one  day.  Children  under  14 
may  not  be  employed  in  factories.  Factories  are 
carefully  inspectetl ,  and  good  ventilation  and  hy- 
giene strictly  enforced.  Any  room  where  two  or 
more  persons  are  employed  is  a  factory.  To  pre- 
vent sweating,  records  must  be  kept  of  all  work 
done  outside  of  factories,  with  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  the  workers,  all  subject  to  government 
scrutiny,  and  all  articles  so  made  must  be  so 
labeled. 

A  shop  act  of  1Q05  limits  the  employment  of 
females  and  boys  tinder  18  in  shops  to  52  hours 
per  week,  and  94  hours  in  one  day.  This  prac- 
tically compels  stores  to  close  at  supijer-time ; 
weekly  half-holidays  are  required;  offices,  with  a 
few  specified  exceptions,  must  close  at  5  p.m. 
on  ordinary  days,  and  i  p.m.  Saturdays.  The 
Saturday  half-holidav  is  universal.  Seats  must 
be  provided  for  girls  in  stores. 

One  important  part  of  the  government's  labor 
program  i^  the  carrying  on  of  public  works  by  co* 
operative  labor,  instead  of  by  contracts,  ifnder 
this  system,  Ijegun  in  1891,  four  or  more  w^orkers 
mav  unite  in  a  cooperative  group,  elect  a  foreman. 
and  take  a  contract  for  a  given  piece  of  \york,  each 
man  in  the  group  having  an  equal  interest,  the 
government  buying  the  materials  and  supervising 
the  work.  The  railways  and  public  works  of  New 
Zealand  since  1S91  have  frequently  been  built 
in  this  way,  the  result  being  better  work,  lower 
cost,  and  better  men.  The  average  number  em- 
ployed on  public  works  in  1904  was  3.798,  The 
government  is  also  urging  and  teaching  coopera- 
tion in  agriculture,  and  does  commission  work 
for  the  farmers.  In  every  w^ay  the  government 
has  sought  to  aid  labor.  The  government  has  a 
Labor  Department  and  its  head  is  a  member  of 
the  cabinet.  It  collects  statistics,  but  its  first 
duty  is  to  find  work  for  the  unemployed.  The 
chief  agents  in  this  work  are  the  factory  inspectors 
and  secondly  the  police.  The  police  all  over  the 
island  are  on  the  lookout  for  oppor- 
_.  tunities  for  employment  to  be   re- 

ITuemiiloTed  P*^^^^*^  t^  ^^^  labor  bureaus.  The 
*^  '  main  effort  is  to  get  the  men  out  of 
the  cities  into  the  country.  To  this 
end  the  government  gives  men  looking  for  work 
free  passes  on  the  State  railways,  they  under- 
taking to  refund  the  price  from  their  future  wages, 
or  it  to  be  deducted  from  their  wages,  if  they  get 
employmenton  public  works.  (See  above.)  From 
June,  i89i»  to  March.  1904,  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment found  w^ork  for  35,257  men,  with  74,007 
persons  dependent  on  them.  There  is  also  a  State 
tann  at  Levin  of  800  acres  of  heavy  forest  and 
scrub,  managed  by  the  Labor  Department,  where 
the  unemployed  can  be  givxn  temporary  work  and 
families  given  temporary  shelter.  Its  improve- 
ment has  met  the  cost  of  the  work,  tho  the  ma- 
jority sent  there  are  elderly  men  unused  to  such 
work  and  who  have  to  be  taught. 

The  Old- Age  Pension  Law  is  also  well-known, 
passed  in  189S  (amended  1905).  Every  person, 
not  an  alien,  Asiatic,  criminal,  or  dninkara,  is  en- 


titled to  a  pension  of  jfao  a  year  after  the  . 
of  sixty-five.     No  one  whose  property  amou 
to  ;C26o,  or  who  has  a  yearly  income  of  £60, < 
receive  a  pension,  and  in  tlie  case  of  those  who 
have  less,  deductions  are  made  proportionate  toj 
their  projierty  and  income.     The  total  number  cF 
pensions  in  forc^'  on  March  jr»  1906,  was  i2»58j 
representing  a  yearly  payment  of  ;t5f  j»oi^,  thi 
average  jiension  being  about  ^£34  183^. 

All  this  government  activity  rests  on  a  demo- 
cratic basis.  All  property  qualifications  for  the 
suffrage  were  done  away  with  in  1 896.  Represea* 
tatives  are  nominated  by  petitions  in  writing 
signed  by  two  or  more  voters  of  the  district  and 
transmitted,  with  the  candidate's  as- 

llBOtoral    ^"^  ^"^  ^  deposit   of  iCio,   to  the 

STitem  I'cturning  officer,  who  immediately 
publishes  the  name  of  the  candidate. 
When  the  election  comes»  each  voter 
is  given  a  ballot  which  is  simply  a  list  of  the  can- 
didates in  alphabetical  order,  with  no  party  name, 
symbol,  or  description  of  any  kind.  There  is  no 
party  machine  nor  boss.  A  referendum  system 
has  also  been  adopted.  At  ev^ery  triennial  election 
there  is  a  referendum  as  to  the  liquor  traffic,  there 
being  full  local  option .  The  voters  of  each  district 
are  asked  to  vote  for  the  continuance,  the  reduc- 
tion, or  the  prohibition  of  hcenses.  The  result  ii 
a  growth  of  the  prohibition  vote  and  the  exten- 
sion of  prohibition  territory. 

Municipal  manhood  suffrage  was  not  adopted 
till  1898.     Municipal  ownership  is  consequently 
not  so  developed  as  national  public  ownership, 
tho  all  the  cities  own  and  operate  their  own  strtfet- 
cars,  gas-works,  water-works,  and  electric  plants^j 
Rates  are  much  lower  than  in  the  U.S.      A  pennj 
is  the  average  street-car  fare  within  city  hmiti 
To  some  extent,  however,  as  in   Australia,  th 
State  operates  local  services. 

The  police  is  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  Stati 
and  numbers  656.  There  is  a  militia  hable  id 
service  of  140,000  (permanent,  26:?)  and  a  volun- 
teer force  (1905)  of  18,545.  The  colony  has  some 
torpedo  boats  but  no  navy. 

ni.  Social  Reform 

The  story  of  social  reform  in  New  Zealand  is  the 
evolution  of  the  government  activities  described 
above.  The  following  brief  outline  of  its  devel- 
opment is  abridged  from  Professor  Pansons's 
"The  Story  of  New  Zealand  " : 

Discovered  by  Tasman  (1642);  vi.«;ited  b\'  Cap- 
tain Cook  (1769);  the  first  British  resident  ar- 
riving in  18^3 ;  the  first  body  of  the  New  Zealand 
Company's  immigrants  arrived  and  New  Zealand 
was  annexed  to  the   British  Empine  as  a  part 
of  New  South  Wales  in  1840,  and  made  an  in- 
dependent  colony   in    1841.     The    real  founder 
of  the  colony  was  Gibbon  Wakefield  {q,  v),  who 
directed  the  New  Zealand  Company,  and  whose 
aim  was  scientific  colonization.     Its  first  great 
governor  was  George  Grey  («/.  i\),  who  arrived  as 
governor  in  1845.     In  1850  the  interests  of  the  j 
company  were  surrendered  to  the  imperial  gov*' 
emment  and  the  present  constitution  adopted! 
1862.     Gold  was  discovered  in   r86i.     Real  ex-1 
ecutive  power  passed  to  the  ministry  in   i86a.j 
The  chief  questions  in  the  early  years  Vere  as  ^ 
the  natives  and  the  colony  vjf.  txie  local  provinc 
One  of  the  early  policies  was  cheap  or  free  land, 
with   the    use   of  the   Torrens   transfer   system. 
This  developed  very  large  holdings.    Necessities 
of  development,  however,  called  out  State  activ- 
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ities  and  able  leaders.  The  first  railway  was 
opened  1863;  postal  savings-banks  were  estab- 
lished 1865;  government  life-insurance,  1869; 
Public  Trust  Office,  1872.  This  public  works 
policy  was  largely  due  to  Sir  Julius  Vogel,  treas- 
urer in  the  ministry  of  William  Fox.  In  1875 
Sir  George  Grey  commenced  a  strong  campaign  for 
liberal  and  democratic  principles,  and  influenced 
the  whole  colony  and  all  Australasia.  He  sat  in 
New  Zealand's  Parliament  continuously  from 
1879  till  his  death  in  1890.  His  Land  Tax  Act 
(the  first  land  value  act)  was  carried  in  1878. 
The  perpetual  lease  system,  tho  first  proposed  by 
Liberals,  was  enacted  by  a  Conservative  ministry 
(Whitaker's)  in  1882.  The  Village  Settlements 
SjTstem,  the  first  efforts  for  the  unemployed,  and 
other  land  features  were  mainly  due  to  John 
Ballance,  Minister  of  Land,  and  occasioned  by  the 
bad  years  of  1885  and  1886. 

The  year  1890,  however,  saw  a  political  revo- 
lution. The  years  from  1885-90  had  been  years 
of  depression.  During  that  period  20,000  left 
New  Zealand.  The  unemployed  were  numerous. 
Yet  millions  of  acres  lay  idle  in  the  hands  of  mon- 
opolists. Meanwhile  the  seeds  of  liberal  and 
radical  thought,  sown  by  Vogel,  Grey,  and 
Ballance,  with  the  beginnings  of  land- value  taxa- 
tion, had  foimd  ready  soil.  Henry  George  lec- 
tured through  Australasia  early  in  1900,  and  tho 
no  Australasian  commonwealth  adopted  his  ideas, 
they  set  men  thinking. 

The  defeat,  too,  in  1890,  of  the  great  shipping 
strikes  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand  (see  Aus- 
tralia) drove  the  trade-unionists  to  the  ballot.  In 
New  Zealand,  however,  they  did  not  form  a  new 
Labor  Party  as  they  did  in  Australia,  but  joined 
with  the  small  farmers  in  supporting  the  Liberal 
Party,  led  by  John  Ballance,  who  as  Land  Com- 
missioner had  shown  himself  a  radical  friend  of 
the  people.  There  is  no  Labor  Party  distinctively 
in  ^few  Zealand,  tho  five  or  six  Labor  men  have 
been  elected  to  Parliament  since  1890.  These  and 
other  causes  led  to  the  political  overturn  of  1890. 
The  campaign  turned  on  land  and  labor  and  tax- 
ation. The  larger  estates  were  held  responsible 
for  the  depression.  The  result  was  that  Ballance 
became  Premier  with  a  Liberal  Labor  House.  The 
council  was  against  the  ministry,  but  Mr.  Ballance 
demanded  that  the  governor  appoint  twelve  new 
councilors  to  enable  the  ministry  to  carry  out  its 
pledges.  The  governor  objected,  but  consented 
to  refer  to  the  English  colonial  office.  This  sup- 
ported the  ministry  as  constitutionally  in  power 
and  the  councilors  were  apix>inted.  The  Liberal 
Labor  legislation  then  began.  The  first  work  was 
the  taxation  of  the  land  monopolists  (see  above) , 
the  ministry  declaring  its  purpose  to  be  to  check 
monopoly,  aid  the  poor,  and  equalize  wealth. 
The  Hon.  John  McKenzie  was  made  Land  Minis- 
ter and  the  land  reforms  were  carried  out.  In 
1893  the  women  were  enfranchised.  In  1894  the 
Bank  of  New  Zealand  was  practically  national- 
ized (see  above).  John  Ballance  died  in  1893, 
and  tiien  Richard  J.  Seddon  was  made  Premier, 
and  enthusiastically  carried  on  the  Liberal  Labor 
program.  In  1891  the  Hon.  W.  P.  Reeves,  Bal- 
lance's  Minister  of  Justice  and  Education,  was 
made  Labor  Minister,  at  the  head  of  the  new  La- 
bor Department,  and  much  of  the  advanced  labor 
legislation  of  New  Zealand,  especially  the  great 
Arbitration  Act  and  the  aiding  of  the  unemployed, 
is  due  to  him,  altho  since  1896  Mr.  Reeves  has  been 
Agent-General  for  New  Zealand  in  London.  In 
1898  the  old-age  pensions  were  established ;  in  1 90 1 


universal  penny  postage  and  the  State  coal-mines 
act  was  passed.  Mr.  Seddon  died  in  1906.  The 
elections  of  1902  and  1905,  however,  guarantee 
a  continuance  of  the  Liberal  Labor  policy,  in  1905 
(December)  the  opposition  securing  less  than  20 
seats  in  a  House  of  80.  In  Sept.,  1906,  the  New 
Zealand  Government  introduced  a  new  land  bill 
of  a  drastic  nature,  ** especially  the  clauses  com- 
pelling all  owners  to  sell  within  ten  years  excess  of 
land  held  beyond  £50,000  unimproved  value,  and 
the  provisions  preventing  present  owners  of  1,000 
acres  of  first-class  land,  or  5,000  acres  of  second- 
class  land,  from  adding  to  their  estates  either  by 
freeholds  or  leaseholds.  Under  these  clauses 
future  sales  or  leases  of  first-  and  second-class  land 
would  have  to  be  in  1,000-acre  and  5,000-acre 
lots  or  less  respectively.'* 

Labor,  however,  wants  more. 

The  New  Zealand  Trades  Council's  Conference 
in  1906  passed  a  resolution  in  favor  of  the  follow- 
ing six  items  of  policy:  (a)  Nationalization  of 
land  and  of  mineral  wealth.  (6)  Nationalization 
of  marine,  coastal,  and  intercolonial  services,  (c) 
Government  State  clothing  and  boot  factories, 
flour-  and  woolen -mills,  bakeries,  ironworks,  and 
ship-building  yards,  (d)  Nationalization  of  kauri 
gum  industry,  (e)  Rating  on  unimproved  val- 
ues. (/)  Stoppage  of  sale  of  crown  lands  and  re- 
valuation of  crown  lands  held  on  lease. 

The  Daily  Mail  Year  Book  for  1907  prints  the 
following  extract  from  a  private  letter  from  Mr. 
Tregear: 

Here,  in  New  Zealand,  we  keep  pegging  away,  sapping 
little  by  little  the  fotmdations  of  one  monstrous  privilege 
after  another.  We  got  arbitration  upon  its  sturdy  legs, 
and  I  know  you  have  followed  its  career  with  interested  eyes. 
Now  we  have  again  a  crusade  against  the  landlords  in  cities 
and  suburbs,  because  every  advantagje  in  wages,  etc.,  gained 
for  the  workers  by  arbitration  is  being  exploited  and  neu- 
tralized by  robber  rents.  We  are  taking  voluntarily,  by  sale, 
or  compulsorily,  lands  near  towns  for  workmen's  homes,  to 
enable  the  holder  to  erect  homes,  etc.,  thereon,  scctuicd,  of 
course,  on  the  land  and  improvements  themselves.  The 
result  is,  no  country  is  prospering  in  the  world  at  the  present 
time  like  New  Zealand.  Let  no  man  think,  however,  that 
our  prosperity  leaves  us  without  evils  to  combat.  We  have 
barely  touched  the  fringe  of  the  soiled  economic  garment. 
So  long  as  the  wage  system  endures,  so  long  as  capital  holds 
the  land,  machinery,  and  other  means  of  production,  so  long 
is  the  bulk  of  our  population  only  a  collection  of  well-fed. 
well-clothed  slaves. 

Rbpbrbncbs:  New  Zealand  Official  Year  Book;  A  Statistical 
Account  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  T.  A.  Coglan  (an- 
nuals); The  Story  of  New  Zealand,  Prank  Parsons,  1004: 
State  Experiments  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  Wiluam 
P.  Reeves.  190a;  Newest  England  and  A  Country  Without 
Strikes,  Henry  D.  Lloyd,  1000:  Our  Foes  at  Home,  Hugh 
H.  Lusk.  1807;  Labor  Conditions  in  New  Zealand,  V.  S. 
Clark  in  Bulletin  49  of  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor,  Nov..  1903. 

NICHOLLS,  GEORGE:  Member,  British  Par- 
liament, of  the  Labor  Party  for  Northants,  N. ; 
bom  1864  at  Whittlesea;  became  a  farm  hand 
at  the  age  of  eight,  a  navvy  in  1883,  and  went 
back  to  Whittlesea  to  take  up  work  in  the  gravel 
pits.  He  was  a  lay  pastor  ot  the  Congregational 
Church  at  Chatteris  from  1894-190  2.  Elected  to 
Parliament  by  the  Labor  vote  in  1906.  Address: 
Chesterton,  Staffordshire,  England. 

NIEUWENHUIS,     FERDINAND     DOMELA: 

A  Dutch  Socialist;  bom  at  Amsterdam,  1846,  and 
educated  for  the  ministry  at  Luther  College; 
clergyman  in  Harlingen,  1870;  Beveruvk,  187 1, 
and  in  1875  at  The  Hague.  Here  he  became  a 
celebrated  preacher;  but  in  1879  left  the  Church, 
feeling  that  it  was  on  the  side  of  the  rich  against 
the  poor.  Henceforth  he  devoted  himself  to 
the  &)cialist  propaganda,  bein?  for  long  the  head 
and  front  of  the  movement  in  Holland.     In  1879 
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he  founded  the  Recht  voor  Allen,  the  main  Dutch 
Socialist  weekly.  From  1888-91  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  Parliament,  a  position  he  cared  very  little 
for  at  the  last,  believing  that  the  government  was 
so  completely  in  the  hands  of  the  capitalists  that 
for  Socialists  to  attempt  to  work  through  it  was 
worse  than  useless.  The  feeling  grew  upon  him 
till  he  utterly  opposed  the  participation  of  Social- 
ists in  politics,  and  was  therefore  opposed  by  the 
majority  of  the  Dutch  Socialists,  who  often  called 
him  an  anarchist,  tho  his  ability  and  radical  ut- 
terances made  him  popular  among  the  masses. 
He  was  sent,  however,  to  Socialist  international 
congresses  at  Paris  and  Zurich  (1893),  where  he 
entered  into  heated  controversies  with  Lieb- 
knecht  and  others.  He  found  himself  in  a  dwin- 
dling minority  till  his  influence  largely  passed 
away.  He  has  published  numerous  books  and 
pamphlets  in  Dutch  or  German,  among  which 
are  ^*My  Farewell  to  the  Church,"  "The  Labor 
Day,"  '''Capital  and  Labor,"  "The  Book  of  the 
Kings."  '"Hie  Life  of  Jesus,"  "The  Bible."  "Es- 
says on  the  French  Revolution,"  "The  Future  ■ 
Social  Democracy,"  etc. 

NORREGArD,  JENS:  Norwegian  educator; 
director  of  the  Testruje  Popular  High  School; 
bom  1838  in  Copenhagen;  educated  at  the 
theological  school  (1862).  He  volunteered  in 
Dano-German  War,  1864.  In  1866  he  founded 
Testruje  High  School ;  he  received  the  degree  of 
Ph.D.,  1886.  He  believes  that  society  is  to  be 
socialized,  chiefly  in  accordance  with  the  ideas  of 
Henry  George.  Dr.  Norreg&rd  is  the  author  of 
"Kristi  Ore  a^:  Menighedens  Taro,"  1877;  "In- 
gemanns  Digtirstillingog  Spencer,"  1886.  Ad- 
dress: Testruje,  Marslet,  Denmark. 

NORTHAMPTON  ASSOCIATION:  A  non-re- 
ligious community,  organized  April  8,  1842,  loca- 
ted near  Northampton,  Mass.,  owning  some  500 
acres,  a  silk  factory,  sawmill,  six  dwelling-houses, 
etc.,  valued  in  alJ  at  $31,000.  Its  projectors  were 
David  Mack,  S.  L.  Hill,  George  W.  Benson,  and 
William  Adam.  There  were  no  "articles  of 
faith."  and  very  little  to  hold  the  community 
together.  It  dissolved  Nov.  i,  1846.  The  cause 
of  the  failure  seems  to  have  been  mainly  a  debt 
incurred  in  part  on  the  original  capital,  which 
finally  proved  too  heavy  to  be  carried. 

NORWAY:  A  monarchy  with  a  constitution 
dating  from  181 4,  and  severing  its  connection 
with  Sweden  in  1905. 

I.  Statistics 

Area.    124,130  sg,   m.;    poptilation   (1905),    a. 3 11.000,   or 
18.62  per  square  mile.     Lajpps,  19,677:    Finns,  7.777.    Princi- 
pal cities  with  population  (1900):  Christiania, 
327,626;  Bergen,  72,251;  Trondhjem.  38.180; 
Vital         Stavanger,  30,613.     In  1900  there  were:  i;;,2 2 2 
«4,-4^_4.«-_     marriages;  66,149  births;  illegitimate  births. 
DMUIllOl      .  824.    deaths.  34.9:52;  excess  of  births  over 
deaths,  11,217.     Emigration  is  on  the  increase ; 
6.695)  left  in  1899  and  26,784  in  1903;  but  only 
91,059  in  1905.     Of  this  number  93  percent  in  1903  went  to 
the  tj.  S. 

Religion  is  almost  exclasively  the  evangelical  Lutheran, 
the  only  church  endowed  by  the  State. 

Education  is  general,  and  has  been  compulsory  for  a  num- 
ber of  years.  The  school  expenses  are  borne  partly  bv  the 
communes,  partly  by  the  counties,  and  partly  oy  the  State. 
The  total  expenditure  for  primary  education  in  1903  was 
11.391.000  kroner,  supporting  6.017  elementary  schools 
with  266.09s  pupils  in  tne  country,  and  2.697  classes  with 
84.309  scholars  m  towns.  There  are  90  secondary  schools, 
with  16.332  pupils;  27  of  these  have  higher  departments  for 
classic;  OT  mathematics;  they  are  coeducational.   Eighty-nine 


private  and  communal  echools  give  a  morB  advuoed  edn* 
cation;  zo  normal  schools  had  953  students.  The  univerBtT 
at  Christiania  has  about  1,600  studmts.     (See  BDUCAnoK.) 

OccupaHoHS  are  chiefly  agricultural;   z,6 12^83.  or  7a  per 

cent  of  the  population  in  1000,  Uving  in  numl  districts,  and 

627.650,  or  al  per  cent,  an  towns.     Owing  to 

mountains,  northern  latitude,  and  numenm 

Indutrlei  water-courses,  only  3  per  cent  of  the  total 
area  are  under  cultivation;  as  per  cent  nwkr 
fotest;  and  75  per  cent  tinder  ffrass  or  un- 
productive.    There  were  159. '55  land  proprietors,  the  vuft 
majority  of  whom  were  small  ownem.     The  main  crops  ait 
barley,  oats,  rye,  potatoes. 

Fortstry  is  a  great  industry,  the  total  area  being  estimated 
at  26,330  sq.  m.,  7^  per  cent  of  which  is  under  pine  and 
spruce.  The  State  forests  cover  about  3.S30  sc^.  m.,and  are 
administered  by  a  special  staff  under  the  BCinister  of  Agri- 
ctilture.  In  1905  Norway  exported  lumber  to  the  amoiait 
of  ^4|963,8oo  kr..  and  wood  pulp  to  30,068,500. 

Mtning  is  tmimportant,  the  total  output  being  valued 
(1904)  at  6,645.000  kr. — consisting  principally  of  sulfor 
pyrites,  copper,  and  silver  ores. 

Fisheries  engaged  (1904):  in  cod.  77.460  men;  in  herring, 
11,226;  in  mackerel,  4.483.  The  total  value  of  the  out 
was  26.910,000  kr.  Other  fisheries,  e.  g.,  in  the  North  L_ 
deep  sea  for  whale,  walrus,  seal,  shark,  etc,  produced  in  1904 
a  total  of  7.587^000  kr. 

Commerce. — The  imports  (1905)  were  312.936,300  kr. 
(about  $36.22  per  capita);  exports,  188.020,300  kr.  ($31.91 
per  capita).  Ixnports  (z^O  were  chiefly  Jrom:  Germany, 
87,189.600  kr.;  (jreat  Bntain,  77,748.000;  Sweden,  38,469.- 
600;  Russia  and  Finland,  33,154.400;  Denmark,  36,986^100. 
Exports  to:  Great  Britain,  83.167.000  kr.;  Cvermany,  31 
700;  Netherlands,  30,333,700;  Sweden,  15,339,100;  ' 
13.32^.500. 

Shipping  and  Navigation  was  carried  on  by  a  mercantilt 
marine  of  5,843  sailing  vessels  with  808^768  tons,  and  1,477 
steamers  with  642.657  tons  in  1905.  The  principal  ports 
are  Christiania,  Bergen,  Trondhjem,  and  Precwriksst   ' 


n.  Constitution  and  GoTemmeiit 

The  present  king  is  Haakon  VII.;  bom  187*; 
elected  oy  the  Storthing,  1 005 .  The  constitution, 
dating  from  1814,  vests  the  l^slative  power  in 
the  Storthing.  The  king  possesses  the  veto  to  a 
limited  extent;  he  is  commander-in-^ef  of  the 
armv  and  navy,  and  appoints  to  all  higher  offices. 

The  Storthing  meets  every  year  for  two  months, 
and  expires  by  limitation  every  three  ^ears.  The 
king's  permission  is  needed  if  the  sessions  extend 
over  two  months.  All  male  citizens  of  twenty- 
five  years  may  vote ;  election  is  direct.  There  are 
123  Representatives;  41  from  the  towns;  82  from 
the  coimtry.  They  must  be  at  least  thirty  jrears 
of  age,  residents  of  Norway  for  ten  years,  and 
voters  in  their  districts.  In  1903  the  number  of 
electors  was  457,541,  or  ig.pdpercentof  the  total 
population;  236,650,  or  51.72  per  cent  of  tiie 
whole  number,  cast  ballots.  Women  have  the 
suffrage  on  questions  of  education  and  excise. 

When  in  session,  the  Storthing  divides  itself  in 
two  houses,  the  Odelsthing—one  fourth  of  the 
total  members — and  the  Lagthing,  the  remaining 
three  fourths.  The  rights  and  duties  are  those 
usually  assi^ed  to  an  "upper"  and  a  "lower" 
house  in  legislative  bodies;  but  common  sittings 
are  very  frequent.  The  king  is  assisted  by  a 
cabinet  of  nine  ministers. 

The  finances  for  1905  were:  revenue,  93,604,- 
000  kroner;  expenditure,  94,185,000  kr.  *Ihe 
revenue  came  chiefly  from  indirect  taxes  and 
customs  duties;  the  expenditure  went  chiefly  to 
the  State  railways,  army  and  navy,  posts  and 
telegraphs. 

Railways  have  a  total  length  (1906)  of  1,584 
miles,  1^47  of  which  are  owned  and  operated 
by  the  State.  The  State  railways  received  in 
1905-6  the  sum  of  14,542,788  kr.,  and  expended 
10,860,731;  surplus,  3,682,057;  they  carried 
9,112,434  passengers.  There  were  2,836  post- 
offices  in  190J;  receipts,  6,200,000  kr.,  expenses, 
7,648,124;  deficit,  1,448,124. 

The  length  of  the  State-owned  telegraph  lines 
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1905)  9,170  miles;  receipts,  3,885,011  kr.; 
ses,  2,718,876;  surplus,  1,166,135. 

army  is  of  the  militia  type,  resembling 
»f  Switzerland.  The  first  and  second  lines 
ize  about  75,000  men,  from  the  age  of  22  to 
The  navy  numbers  about  1,500  men  on 
nent  duty,  with  a  large  reserve,  since  all 
ing  citizens  between  22  and  38  years  of  age 
r  to  the  latter.     (See  Militarism.) 

m.  Social  Refonn 

best  known  social  reform  in  Norway  is  its 
my  temperance  system.  (See  special  arti- 
ORWEGiAN  Company  System.  See  also 
SRANCE.)  Poor  relief  is  well  provided  for. 
communes  are  obliged,  to  give  relief, 
ment  is  gained  only  by  two  years  of  con- 
ts  residence.  Differences  are  settled  by  the 
iastical  ministry  in  the  courts.  The  near- 
ative  must  support  where  possible.  Miners 
and  industrial  regions  can  establish  their 
30or  districts.  Each  district  has  a  poor 
ission  consisting  of  the  pastor  and  persons 
1  by  the  communal  coimcil.  Any  citizen 
>e  reouired  to  act  as  a  relieving  officer  with- 
ly.  The  sources  for  relief  are  endowments, 
and  a  State  fund,  and  repayment  of  ex- 
tures.  Institutions  are  rare,  paupers  main- 
flg  boarded  out.  In  1894  only  2,390  were  in 
ouses.  Idleness  and  neglect  to  support  a 
r  are  punishable  by  imprisonment  or  labor 
workhouse.     Pauperism  is  extensive,  but 

to  be  decreasing.  Christiania  has  built  a 
locks  of  artizan  buildings  and  created  a 
to  be  lent  for  the  purchase  of  homes, 
ry  inspection  and  protection  of  laborers  in 

and  handicrafts  exist.  Child  labor  is  re- 
5d  and  education  insured.  Children  under 
ly  not  be  employed  in  factories,  and  youths 
14  to  18  not  over  10  hours.  Women  may 
e  employed  in  mines  nor  with  machinery, 
•r  six  weeks  after  confinement.  Adult  men 
lot  labor  after  6  p.m.  before  a  Sunday  or  a 
ly  nor  till  after  10  a.m.  on  a  Simday  or  a 

a  law  of  1894  working  people  are  assured  an 
mity  in  case  of  accident,  and  others  may  in- 
n  the  State  office.  About  80,000  persons 
are  insured.  The  premiums  are  paid 
■trial  ^y  employers  and  cannot  be  charged 
ora^  to  employees.  The  indemnity  is  ex- 
penses of  medical  treatment  after  the 
fourth  week.  For  the  first  four 
,  sick  benefit  clubs  are  supposed  to  meet 
:penses ;  60  per  cent  of  the  wages  is  paid  for 
ete  disability  and  less  for  partial.  Funeral 
ses  and  an  annuitv  of  not  over  50  per  cent 
wage  are  paid  to  the  family  in  case  of  death. 
man  is  to  blame,  no  indemnity  is  paid, 
peration  has  had  considerable  develop- 
There  were  reported,  in  1900,  830  co- 
bive  dairies  and  cheeseries,  and  260  stores, 
18,000  members.  (See  Cooperation.) 
anized  socialism  entered  Norway  in  1885. 
»7  a  Norwegian  Labor  Party  was  formed,  and 
■ed  itself  a  Socialist  party  in  1889.  It  did 
row,  however,  till  toward  1900.  In  1897  it 
►nly  947  votes.  In  1900,  however,  with  a 
real  suffrage  it  polled  7,440  votes;  in  1903, 
>,  and  in  1906,  45,000.  It  elected  in  that 
10  deputies  to  the  Storthing.  In  1901  it 
d  31  municipal  councilors,  and  in  1904,  75. 
arty  is  organized  in  396  groups  with  20,00a 


members.  It  has  four  dailies  and  nine  other 
journals,  published  one,  two,  or  three  times  per 
week.  The  leading  journal  is  the  Social  Demo- 
kraten  of  Christiania.  Considerable  other  litera- 
ture is  circulated.  In  1905  the  Socialists  strove 
hard  to  make  Norwav  adopt  republicanism.  The 
party  is  called  the  ^forwegian  Labor  Party. 

In  Norway,  as  in  other  Scandinavian  countries, 
the  Socialist  and  trade-vmion  movements  are  vir- 
tually one.  All  the  trade-vmions  are  federated 
in  the  Arbeidernes  faglige  lands  organisation  i 
Norge,  and  enroll  25,308  members. 

NORWEGIAN  COMPANY  SYSTEM,  THE:  The 

Norwegian  Company  system  is  an  attempt  to 
control  the  traffic  in  spirituous  liquors  for  the 
benefit  of  the  community,  and  to  reduce  its  evils 
to  a  minimum.  It  is  often  called  the  Gothen- 
burg systun,  since  it  began  in  that  city,  tho  in 
detail  there  is  considerable  difference  between 
the  Swedish  and  the  Norwegian  systems. 

The  system  is  a  growth.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  nineteenth  century  both  Sweden  and  Nor- 
way had  the  largest  per-capita  consumption  oi 
spirits  among  civilized  nations.  Climate  and 
other  causes  contributed  to  this  result;  but  the 
ancient  custom  of  drinking  on  every  social  oc- 
casion was,  perhaps,  the  most  powerful.  There 
was  also  free  trade  both  in  the  distilling  and  the 
sale  of  spirits,  with  very  few  limitations. 

In  order  to  check  this,  laws  were  passed  in 
Sweden  and  Norway  between  184J-5  j,  forbidding 
free  distillation,  and  putting  botn  the  manufac- 
ture and  sale  of  spirits  under  government  control. 
These  laws  benefited  the  country  districts,  but 
not  the  cities. 

In  1865  a  committee  of  the  Town  Covmcil  of 
Gothenburg  reported  proposing  that  the  mvmici- 
pal  authorities  avail  themselves  of  a  provision  of 
the  law  passed  in  1855,  and  hand 
Gothenburg  ST^^  ^  a  company  the  licenses  for 
the  sale  of  brandy,  (i)  Neither  cap- 
italists nor  liquor  dealers  were  to 
derive  any  profit  from  the  traffic,  so  as  to  remove 
the  temptation  to  push  the  sale.  (2)  Publicans 
could  no  longer  give  credit  nor  act  as  pawn- 
brokers. (3)  Public  houses  were  to  be  well 
lighted  and  ventilated,  spacious  and  clean. 
(4)  Food — ^well-cooked  and  wholesome — ^was  to 
be  supplied  at  moderate  cha^g^es.  (5)  Liquor 
should  no  longer  be  sold  to  minors  and  intoxi- 
cated persons. 

A  company  was  formed,  consisting  of  twenty 
highly  respected  firms  and  private  individuals. 
The  town  council  approved  the  recommendations, 
the  magistrates  sanctioned  them,  and  the  royal 
assent  to  the  company's  statutes  was  granted. 
Oct.  I,  1865,  the  company,  or  Bolag,  took  over 
thirty-six  licenses,  some  of  which  it  operated  di- 
rectly through  its  agents,  others  through  sub- 
licenses. Its  aims  were :  To  make  drinking  more 
expjensive ;  to  lower  the  percentage  of  alcohol ;  to 
limit  the  quantity  obtainable  at  one  time  by  one 
pjerson;  to  turn  the  saloon  premises  as  far  as  pos- 
sible into  eating-houses;  to  reduce  the  number  of. 
drunkards  both  present  and  future ;  to  reduce  the 
time  during  which  liquor  could  be  obtained. 

The  law  permitted  the  sale  of  liquor  from  8  a.m.  to  7 
P.M.  for  home  constunption  and  from  a  a.m.  to  10  p.m.  on  the 
premises  on  week-days,  and  prohibited  it  on  Sundavs  and  holy 
days  except  to  persons  taking  their  meals  in  public  places. 
The  Bolag  had  a  law  passed  that  no  saloons  should  be  estab- 
lished in  close  proximity  to  a  factory,  and  that  they  should 
have  at  least  two  rooms;  it  reduced  the  time  for  sale  in  the 
places  it  controlled  to  6  p.m.  in  the  winter  and  7  p.m.  in  the 
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summer  for  all  workmen;  and  to  6  p.m.  all  thiTough  the  year 
on  the  eve  of  Suntiays  and  holy  day*;  on  Sundays  and  holy 
days  the  Bolag  establishments  were  open  only  from  i  to  3 
P.M.  to  pensons  taking  their  meals  there,  when  hrdHmnn  was 
supplier  only  as  an  appetijeer.  The  law  considered  boys 
under  fifteen  as  minors;  the  BoL^g  raised  the  age  to  eighteen, 
and  limited  the  quantity  to  be  sold  to  one  person  over  the 
bar  to  3  drams — not  at  too  frequent  intervals.  The  com- 
pany, furthermore,  established  four  eating-houses  apart  from 
the  saloons  where  meals  could  be  obtained  from  7,30  am.  to 
9  p.M,  on  week-days,  and  from  1  to  3  p.m.  and  6.30  to  9  p,m. 
on  Sundays — ifiiith  only  one  dram  of  brandy.  In  order  to 
provide  places  where  people  might  spend  their  leisure  time 
profitably  ncading-rooms  were  established  by  the  Bolag, 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Bolag  obtained  con- 
trol of  all  licenses  for  spirits  only  in  1S75*  statis- 
tics before  that  date  are  misleading,  since  the 
pubJic  houses  conducted  for  private  gain  had 
large  sales,  not  only  over  the  bar,  but  in  ha!f- 
gallon  bottles  for  home  consumption,  from  1866 
to  1 8  7 4 .  The  company*s  record  really  dates  from 
that  year. 


I 
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Salk  of 

Sfhiits 

IN    GOTKBNBURO    (iK    LITBM) 

Ybar 

Popu- 
lation 

In  the 
saloon 

Per 
head 

For 
home 
con- 
sump- 
tion 

Per 
head 

Total 

Per 

head 

1875^^ 
188S  . 
189s.. 
1B99 
1900, . 
1901. 
1902. . 

59,986 
84.450 
X  12,670 
iJ»,37o 
130.619 
h  3  3,000 
>  J  34.000 

779.371 
713.974 
560.945 
7*8.J54 

743.233 

733.360 
7  7»**40 

I  a. 99 
8,44 
498 

■S 

5.76 

867.369 
813.449 
916.559 
t.^79>843 
1. 367.580 
1.394.340 
1,187,940 

14.46 

8.13 
jo.os 
10.47 
10,57 

8.86 

1,646,740 
ipSJS.4»3 
1.477.504 
1,958.198 
3,110.803 
3,117.600 
1.958,080 

»7.4S 
18.06 
13.11 
16.00 
16.1S 
16.05 

■I oeioi 

H         Tl 


'  Population  for  1901  and  1903  estimated. 

In  order  to  better  appreciate  the  decrease  in 
the  cot^sumption  of  spirits,  as  shown  by  these 
figtires,  it  must  be  stated  that  Gothenburg  is  stir- 
rounded  by  a  prohibition  zone,  and  that  conse- 
c^uently  a  large  part  sold  for  "home  consump- 
tion" goes  to  farmers  and  villagers  near  the  city. 
In  1868  the  Bolag  had  acquired  all  of  the  61 
licenses  at  the  disposal  of  the  town»  altho  some  of 
them  did  not  expire  until  1875;  it  appropriated 
for  public  houses  27;  transferred  to  hotels  and 
clubs,  16;  left  unused,  18.  There  were  conse- 
quently 43  licenses  used,  making  one  to  every 
1,172  of  the  inhabitants.  The  Bolag  persistently 
reduced  the  number  of  Ucen^;es  after  the  above 
flate,  and  transferred  more  of  them  to  eating- 
houses  and  hotels,  where  the  sale  of  lirjuor  was 
regulated  by  laws  passed  on  its  own  initiative  by 
the  town  council.  It  also  reduced  the  percentage 
of  alcohol  from  50  ami  47  to  44,  and  raised  the 
price  of  spirits  per  glass  from  6  to  8  6re,  or  about 
25  per  cent. 

The  good  effect  which  the  Gothenburg  system 
had  in  reducing  the  consumption  of  spirits  was 
soon  noticed  by  other  cities.  The  consequence 
was  that  they  mtroduced  it,  with  similar  benefi- 
cent results.  In  i8q6  their  number  was  92  with 
a  total  population  of  1.006,666.  Instead  of  giv- 
ing ftgiires  for  each  of  these  towns  to  prove  the 
beneficial  action  of  the  company  plan,  it  may  be 
better  to  give  them  for  the  whole  of  Sweden. 

The  total  consumption  of  brandy  was,  in  liters, 
in  1870,  43,004,162,  or  10.3  per  head;  187$ — 
53,967,336,  or  12.4:  1880 — 3  7»2o4,8oi,  or  8.1; 
1885—39,364,133,  or  8.4:  1890 — 33,478,019.  or 
7.0  ;  1895^ — 33, 458^088,  or  6.9  ;  1898 — 40,300,- 
000,  or  8.0.  Concerning  this  increase  in  1898,  see 
below. 

The  company  system  of  Norway  is  based  on 
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that  of  Gothenburg,  but  dlflfers  from  it  in  va 
imi>ortant  respects.     The  movement  in  Swedci^ 
started  from  one  city,  and  was  moie  ' 

Forwav  ^^  ^^^  copied  by  other  towns ,  but  the 
^  decision  as  to  local  option,  licenses, 
etc.,  was  left  with  the  town  authon- 
ties;  the  Bolags,  moreover,  have  never  had  fall 
control  of  all  the  licenses  in  the  towns  and  couni 
districts.  In  Norway  the  system  started  f: 
the  central  government.  By  the  Act  of  May  _ 
1871,  the  power  to  grant  or  refuse  licenses  waj 
reserved  to  the  Departmsnt  of  the  Interior,  at 
least  by  implication.  Practically  the  right  to 
allow  the  sale  is  expressly  denied  to  the  country 
districts — i.  e.»  to  82  per  cent  of  the  total  popula- 
tion in  1875— and  also  to  5  of  the  smaller  towns. 
The  central  government  holds,  moreover,  that  the 
temptation  on  the  part  of  towns  to  ask  for  licensei 
in  order  to  reduce  taxation  by  other  means  shoold 
be  avoided  by  providing  that  the  profits  from  the 
sale  of  liquor  should  not  go  to  the  defraying  of 
expenses  which  the  towns  are  bound  to  nieet  by 
regular  taxation.  Furthermore,  the  law  of  July 
27,  1894,  provided  that  the  profits  from  the  sale 
of  liquor  should  be  divided  between  the  munid* 
pality,  the  company,  and  the  State*  the  tatter's 
share  increasing  constantly.  In  1897,  for  in» 
stance,  the  town  might  get  15  per  cent,  the  com- 
pany 60,  the  State  25 ;  but  in  1901,  w^hen  the  law 
had  taken  full  force,  the  proportion  ivas  15,  20, 
and  65,  respectively.  The  companies  were  bjr 
this  law  put  in  charge  of  the  beer  and  wine  li- 
censes, and  had  a  practical  monopoly  of  the 
of  all  alcoholic  beverages.  The  law  also  pirovi 
that  all  inhabitants  of  a  town  over  twenty-! 
years  old,  whether  male  or  female,  should  have 
the  right  to  vote  for  local  option  or  company 
licenses  every  five  years.  In  order  to  reduce  the 
number  of  wholesale  dealers  the  law  raised  the 
amount  of  li<:|uor  which  might  be  sold  to  an  in- 
dividual from  40  liters  to  250,  and  exacted  1,000 
krone r^about  $280 — yearly  for  a  license.  The 
State  thus  discouraged  the  sale  of  spirits  in  every 
possible  way. 

In  order  to  carry  out  its  benevolent  purposes 
the  liquor  traffic  was  put  into  the  hands  of  com- 
panies, or  Santiags,  consisting  of  the  most  re- 
spected and  philanthropic  men  in  each  town, 
under  whose  supervision  reforms  have  been  in- 
troduced similar  to  those  in  Sweden,  e.  g.,  in  re- 
gard to  reduction  of  licenses,  cleanliness,  credit, 
eating-houses,  reading-rooms,  etc.  The  hours  of 
sale  were,  however,  further  restricted. 

Christian  sand  was  the  first  town  to  form  a 
Samlag.  Its  example  was  rapidly  followed  by 
others.  In  1891  all  but  8  out  of  the  59  towns 
had  formed  Samlags ;  of  these  8  the  petition  of  5 
was  denied,  and  3  had  private  licenses. 

To  illustrate  the  operation  of  the  company  law, 
Bergen,  the  chief  port  and  second  city  of  Norw'ay. 
maA"  serve  as  an  illustration. 

Sale  of  spirits  in  Bergen  (in  liters),  per  head: 
1877 — 2.45;  1885 — 1.68;  1S95 — 133^  iSgq — 0.96; 
1 90 1  - — o  .87.     Bars  were  abolished  in  1 90  2 .     Tbe_ 
sales  for  home  consumption  remained  practicj 
the  same,  changing  from  4.20  in  1S97  to  4.99 
1809*  and  5.27  in  190^. 

The  sales  in  other  cities  were  similar  to  those 
Bergen.  For  the  whole  of  Norway  the  total  con 
sumption  of  spirits  was,  in  liters:  1875 — 11,842,- 
000;  per  head,  6.0.  In  1SS5 — 6,840,000;  per 
head,  3.5,  In  1895 — 7,111,000:  per  head,  3,5. 
In  1899 — 7,247,000;  per  head,  ^.^.  For  Norway 
the  consumption  of  absolute  alcohol  in  brandy, 
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,  and  beer,  per  head,  was:  1877 — about  3.3 
;;  1885 — about  2.4;  1895 — 2.5;  1898 — 2.5; 
— 1.98. 

I  The  amount  of  spirits  has  gone  down  in 
countries  per  head  of  the  population ;  in  Nor- 
about  45  to  50  per  cent.  (2)  The  number  of 
rum-shops  has  been  reduced,  e.  g.,  in 
Mnlti  ^^®  towns  of  Norway  from  501  in 
187 1  to  about  130  in  1902,  notwith- 
standing the  increase  in  population. 
The  saloons  Imve  been  divested  of  their 
)us  attractions  to  vice,  e.  g.,  immorality, 
bUng,  etc.  (4)  Eating-houses,  libraries,  wait- 
00ms,  etc.,  have  been  established  to  act  as 
,ter  attractions  and  serve  as  places  where 
may  spend  their  leisure  hours  without  temp- 
•n  to  drink.  (5)  The  time  for  the  sale  of 
)r  has  been  reduced  on  week-days,  and 
►St  abolished  on  Sundays  and  holy  days — the 
of  greatest  temptation;  and  the  age  of 
>rs  has  been  raised  from  1 5  to  1 8 — the  com- 
r's  inns  in  Norway  have,  e.  g.,  refused  to  sell 
)r  to  about  872  minors,  and  over  26,000  in- 
:ated  persons.  (6)  Considerable  sums  of 
ey  have  been  given  for  public  purposes  from 
profits  of  liquor,  e.  g.,  the  Samlag  of  Bergen 
ing  over  2,6^2,723  kroner,  or  about  $736,865, 
I  1877-97;  that  of  Christiania,  4,662,445  kr., 
bout  $1,249,535,  from  1886-1903.  (7)  The 
>r  traffic  has  practically  been  eliminated  from 
ics.  (8)  The  people  have  been  educated  to 
eater  appreciation  of  sobriety,  as  is  proved 
the  growth  of  the  Norwegian  Abstinence 
Bty  from  a  membership  of  8,000  in  1876  to 
It  400,000  in  1906. 

must  be  confessed,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
jystem  has  not  done  all  that  was  claimed  for 
(i)  The  consumption  of  beer  has  largely  in- 
sed  in  both  coim tries,  e.  g.,  from  16.5  liters 
kiead  in  1875  to  45.0  in  1898  in  Sweden,  and 
I  12.3  in  1871  to  23.2  in  1899  in  Norway.  (2) 
arrests  for  dnmkenness  have  also  increased 
oth  coim tries,  e.  g.,  in  Gothenburg  from  39 
1,600  population  in  1875  to  58  in  1899;  m 
fen  from  20.6  in  1877  to  25.9  in  1899. 
hat  are  the  causes  of  these  facts  ?  In  Sweden 
;  and  beer  licenses  have  been  left  in  the  hands 
•ivate  persons,  and  these  made  every  effort  to 
e  up  for  the  loss  sustained  through  the  trans- 
)f  the  liquor  licenses  to  the  SanUags.  It  is 
itted,  moreover,  that  in  smaller  towns  the 
pany  saloons  have  not  always  been  well 
aged.  In  regard  to  arrests  it  may  suffice  to 
that  the  sentiment  in  favor  of  punishing 
iken  persons  is  keener  now  than  it  was  before, 
does  not  necessarily  argue  an  increase  in 
ikenness.  Stockholm,  for  instance,  shows  a 
ease  from  49  in  1876  to  42  in  1898  per  1,000. 
figures  gradually  decreased  from  i876toi884, 
a  arrests  were  only  24  per  1,000;  then  they 
again.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  statistics  of 
5ts  for  drunkenness  can  be  explained  only  as 
n  of  greater  or  smaller  strictness. 
I  conclusion  it  may  be  said  that  the  company 
sm  has  proved  a  success  in  both  Sweden  and 
vay,  particularly  in  the  latter,  since  its  laws 
were  better  framed  and  gave  the 
Bloiioni  companies  complete  control  over 
alcoholic  drinks  in  1894.  A  gradual 
decrease  in  the  consumption  of  both 
and  liquor  has  since  taken  place  in  Norway ; 
,  in  1903  the  decrease  was  26,955  liters  in 
>r  and  46,745  Quarts  in  beer  over  1902.  If 
taws  have  not  done  everything  that  was  ex- 


pected, one  must  bear  in  mind  that  men  are  not 
made  sober  by  law,  but  by  moral  and  religious 
influences ;  neither  can  customs,  centuries  old,  be 
suddenly  eradicated  by  a  legal  decree,  but  by  the 
slow  process  of  education. 

Rudolph  M.  Binder. 

Rbpbrbncbs:  The  Temperance  Problem  and  Social  Reform, 
by  Joseph  Rowntree  and  Arthtir  Sherwell.  New  York.  1000; 
The  Gothenburg  System  of  Liquor  TraMc,  by  Dr.  E.  R.  L. 
Goxxld.  Fifth  Special  Report  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Labor,  1893;  Public  Control  in  Sweden  and  Norway,  Arena, 
Feb.,  1905. 

NO  YES,  JOHN  HUMPHREY:  Founder  of  the 
Oneida  Commimity;  bom  181 1  at  Brattleboro, 
Vt.;  graduated  from  Dartmouth  College  and 
began  to  study  law.  During  the  great  revival  of 
1 83 1,  being  converted,  he  gave  up  his  legal  stud- 
ies, and  prepiared  for  admission  to  Andover  Theo- 
logical Seminary;  completed  theological  course 
at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  and  was  there  ordained  a 
minister  of  the  Congregational  Church.  The 
views  of  Christian  doctrine  he  held  at  this  time, 

Earticularlv  as  to  the  possibility  of  living  a  sin- 
jss  life,  brought  him  into  conflict  with  the 
authorities  both  of  seminary  and  church.  Sur- 
rendering his  license,  he  began  preaching  inde- 
pendently, chiefly  in  Connecticut,  Massachusetts, 
and  Vermont,  and  in  a  few  years  was  the  acknowl- 
edged leader  of  a  considerable  body  of  disci- 
ples. Returned  in  1836  to  his  father's  home  in 
Putney,  Vt.,  where  for  the  next  eleven  years  he 
was  engaged  in  publishing  his  new  doctrines  in 
periodicals,  pamphlets,  and  books.  During  this 
period,  with  the  members  of  his  family  and  others, 
he  formed  a  small  community  of  about  forty  mem- 
bers; but  the  opposition  of  the  town  to  the  com- 
mtmity  was  so  active  that  in  1847  he  and  his  as- 
sociates withdrew  from  the  place.  Preliminary 
steps  had  been  taken  the  previous  summer  toward 
forming  a  community  in  central  New  York,  and 
to  this  place  he  and  his  disciples  retired,  leaving 
Putney.  This  movement  resulted  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  thp  Oneida  Commimity,  with  which  the 
name  of  Mr.  Noyes  has  ever  since  been  connected. 
(See  Oneida  Community.) 

NUREKBERG  (Medieval) :  We  present  here  on 
its  economic  side  a  brief  account  of  Nuremberg 
at  the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages,  as  in  many  ways 
typical  of  those  ages  and  full  of  suggestiveness  for 
modem  times.  We  abridge  the  account  from  an 
article  by  W.  D.  P.  Bliss  in  The  Outlook  (March 
17,  1906): 

Medieval  Nuremberg  was  a  city  of  success.  This  breathes 
from  every  point.  iCneas  Sylvius,  who  wrote  in  the  fifteenth 
centunr,  say^:  "The  burghers*  dwellings  seem  to  have  been 
built  tor  princes.  In  truth,  the  kings  of  Scotland  would 
gladly  be  housed  so  luxuriously  as  the  ordinary  citizen  c^ 
Nuremberg."  No  one  can  doubt  the  substantial  and  widely 
distributed  prosperity  of  the  Burgher  City. 

One  wonders  still  more  at  the  high  quality  of  its  life. 
Equality  here  spelled  Quality.     Art.  learning,  religion,  were 
universal.     There    was    no    artistic    set.    no 
learned  class,  no  5  per  cent  or  30  per  cent  who 
Artistic  Life  attended  church.     In  Nuremberg,  more  than 
elsewhere  in  the  world,  the  artist  was  an  ar- 
tizan  and  the  artizan  an  artist.     Her  greatest 
poet  was  a  cobbler.     When  Adam  KrafTt  carved  his  ciborium. 
that  "miracle  of  German  art,"  he  represented  himself  and  his 
assistants  in  working  costume  supporting  the  beautiful  crea- 
tion.    Education,  too,  was  popularized.     If  Gutenberg  dis- 
covered printing  with  movable  metal  type  in  Mainz  in  14SS. 
Nuremberg,  before  1500,  had  twenty-four  presses  and  had 
printed  200  diflferent  works.     Nuremberg  was  the  first  city  in 
Germany,  if  not  in  the  world,  to  found  a  gymnasium,  a  second- 
ary school  for  the  people.     Equally  was  her  religion  for  all. 
Vischer  wrought  his  shrine  "to  the  praise  of  God  Almighty 
above  and  the  honor  of  St.  Sebald.       Each  trade  gild  had 
its  patron  saint,  its  saint's  feast,  its  sdld  church  or  chapel. 
It  is  this  commingling  of  art  and  (»  commerce,  of  learning 
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and  of  trade,  of  religion  and  of  datJy  llfe«  that  gives  to 
Nuremberg  its  greatest  charm. 

Nuremberg  was  by  no  means  a  T^erfcct  city;  its  citizens  were 
by  no  means  ideal  neighbors.  The  streets  were  ill  kept,  if 
not  filthy.  The  6.305  "poems"  of  Hans  Sacha  were  often 
coarse.  The  government  of  the  city  was  habitually  cruel  and 
harsh,  even  when  just.  The  subterranean  passages  under 
the  Rathhaus,  the  dark  dungeons  of  the  castle,  the  torture- 
chamber  with  its  horrors,  above  all,  the  "Iron  Virgin/'  deliver 
us  from  any  sentimental  desire  for  the  return  of  "the  good 
old  times."  Nevertheless,  just  this,  that  out  of  such  darkness 
and  ignorance  and  evil  there  did  arise  such  art  and  freedom, 
such  mdivi duality  and  success,  makes  us  hasten  to  ask  the 
question  how  it  all  arose. 

We  do  not  hesitate  to  answer:  It  arose  first  and  foremost — 
we  do  not  say  solely — because  Nuremberg  was  a  city  of 
pild  rule.  No  NuFtml  merger  ever  seriously  dreamed  of  leav* 
ing  trade  or  art  or  manufacture,  or  indeed  any  portion  of 
life,  to  the  accitfent  and  incident  of  unrestricted  competition. 
"Competition,"  the  Nurembcrger  would  have  said,  "is  the 
death  of  trade,  the  subverter  of  freedom,  above  all,  the  de- 
stroyer of  quality."  Every  Nuremberger,  like  every  medieval 
man.  thought  of  himself,  not  as  an  independ- 
ent  unit,  but  osa  d«|)endent,  akho  component* 

Eecmomio     part  of  a  larser  organism,  church  or  empire 

^     ,  or  city  or  gild.     This  was   of   the  very  es- 

****■         sencc    of    medieval    life.     According    to    the 

theory  of  the  times,  the  town  held  the  riRht 

to  practise  tfadcs  as  a  feudal  tenure  from  the 

emperor,  who  held  it  from  God.     This  tenure — ^thc  right  to 

Eractise  trades — the  Rath,  or  Town  Council,  parceled  out 
etween  the  gilds  or  groups  of  citiiens,  each  gild  having 
the  right  to  practise  only  that  art  or  subdivision  of  art  granted 
it  by  the  Rath.  Finally,  in  its  turn,  the  gild  granted  to  its 
different  individual  members  the  right  to  practise  the  trade* 
conditioned,  however,  upon  restrictions  and  within  very 
definite  hmits.  Tlie  gild  determined  what  raw  material 
might  be  bought  and  how  much,  the  number  of  apprentice's 
any  master  might  employ,  and  the  conditians  under  which 
they  should  work.  It  determined  the  number  of  journey- 
men in  any  shop,  and  the  wages  they  were  paid,  It  held  the 
right  to  dctermme,  and  often  did  determine,  the  very  methods 
and  mechanism  of  production.  Above  all  it  fixt  the  price 
of  the  finished  product  and  scrupulously  controlled  the 
market. 

It  will  be  said,  with  truth,  that  the  medieval  trade-gild 
was  not  like  the  modern  trade-union,  in  that  the  latter  is 
composed  of  operatives  only,  while  in  the  meiJieval  gilds 
master  and  workniAn,  cmrjloyer  and  employee,  tho  with  fijtt 
order  of  precedence,  nevertheless  sat  and  voted  in  the  same 
gild*  This  was  true,  at  least,  in  the  period  in  which  Nurem- 
berg was  laying  the  foundations  of  her  great  development. 
We  are  not  forget ful  that  the  system  did  not  endure.  Even 
under  a  beneticent  feudalism  the  interests  of  labor  and  cap- 
ital, inherently  diverse,  broke  forth  in  o[>en  strife  in  Nurem 
berg  as  early  as  the  fourteenth  century.  The  artizans 
formed  a  new  council  composed  mainly  ot  artistans.  This 
council  did  not  endure,  but  it  sowed  the  seeds  of  lasting 
confiicta  between  the  masters  and  the  men,  and  the  stmygle 
went  on  till  the  power  of  the  old  gilds  was  forever  gone. 
But  it  shows  how  much  Nuremberg  owed  to  the  old  system. 

Take  the  vexed  question  of  apprenticeship.  The  gild,  as 
we  have  seen,  determined  the  number  of  apprentices.  Ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  the  times^  the  master  "  must  maintain 
his  apprentice  night  and  day  in  hia  house^  give  him  board 
and  attention,  and  keep  him  under  lock  and  key."  It  doefl 
not  sound  very  free,  nor  very  inviting;  but  listen.  Tlie  nma- 
ierhad  to  teach  the  apprentice  his  trade,  with  all  its  mysteries. 
Me  must  keep  no  secret  back,  on  pain  of  losing  his  license  to 
trade*  When  the  apprenticeship  {Lehrjahtri  expired,  the 
young  worker  was  given  time  and  money  to  travel  and  study 
bis  trade  in  other  countries,  for  one.  three,  or  even  five  years 
(his  Wandtrjahrt) ,  If  he  was  an  iron-worker,  he  would  go 
to  the  Low  Countries  and  sec  the  marvelous  iron-work  of 
Antwerp  and  Lilsgc.  If  he  was  a  silversmith  or  goldsmith^ 
he  would  go  to  Florence  and  North  Italy,  Finally,  when  he 
came  home,  when  his  Wanderjahre  were  over,  then,  while 
working  for  a  master,  he  was  required  to  make  a  masterpiece, 
and  only  when  he  had  done  this  and  proved  himself  a  master 
workman  could  he  be  admitted  to  rank  as  a  master  in  his  craft. 
Do  we  wonder  still  that  Nuremberg  workmanship  was  re- 
nowned ? 

It  will  be  said  that  Nuremberg's  success  was  based  upon 
thorough  training.  But  it  was  the  gild  rule  that  made  this 
tr&ining  possible.  The  gild  did  not  allow  the  untrained 
workman  or  the  mean-spirited  trader  to  cut  prices  to  spoil 
or  steal  the  markets  The  gitds  measured  and  weighed  and 
tested  ail  materials,  and  determined  how  much  each  pro- 


ducer could  have.  The  gilds  said  whesre  materials  shodil 
be  bought.  No  open  market  or  free  trade  for  them.  They 
equally  measured  or  counted,  weighed  and  tested,  the  Sti- 
ished  product.  No  dishonest  goods,  no  adulters tetl  waies, 
were  lo  be  foisted  on  the  market  to  deceive 
the  purchaser  or  lower  the  price.     As  late  as 

011d  Bml0  1456  two  men  were  burned  ahve  at  Nurem- 
berg for  having  sold  adulterated  wines^ 
Wares,  the  gild  laws  said,  must  be.  '*in  the 
eyes  of  all.  good*  irreproachBble,and  without  flaw/*  To  buy 
In  the  cheapest  and  sell  in  the  dearest  market  was  not  Nu- 
remberg's commerdal  law.  The  gild  regulations,  indeed, 
went  into  every  poi^ble  and  even  absurd  detail.  The  gild 
laws  detemnined  even  what  the  artizan  should  wear  and  eat 
It  was  a  quarrel  over  this  latter  item  that  largely  led  to  the 
disruption  of  the  old  gilds  and  the  development  of  the  joor- 
ney men's  gilds. 

But  it  was  not  only  in  economic  matters  that  the  gilds 
held  sway.  They  legislated  in  the  realm  of  morals  and  be- 
havior. Only  the  right  of  life  and  of  limb  waa  reserved  to 
the  emperor.  The  gilds  were  charitable  and  beoefit  soci- 
eties. Tlie  gild  system  covererJ  the  whole  domain  of  life 
and  entered  every  province.     Even  the  poets  had  th«r  gild. 

Nuremberg,  however,  was  not  unaware  of  the  dangers  (d 
combinations,  A  rescript  of  a  comrniasion  of  the  Reichstag, 
held  in  Nuremberg,  isai-jj*  says: 

"Item:  The  aforesaid  monopolies,  uniting,  combining,  os- 
socia tings  and  their  sellings,  have  not  now  for  the  first  time 
been  found  out  not  to  be  borne;  but  the  same  were  regarded 
as  very  noxious  to  the  commonweal  and  distinctive  and 
worthy  to  be  punished,  as  aforetime  by  the  Roman  eraperow 
and  jurisconsults,  and  cstiecially  by  the  blessed  Emftcror 
Justinian^  so  that  such  trcsr>assers  should  be  made  to  ]oat 
all  their  goods,  and,  moreover,  should  lie  adjudged  to  eternal 
misery  [exileli  from  their  homes,  as  standeth  written,  .  ,  . 
Lege  Unica  Cod.  de  Monop.  .  .  .  But  therefore  it  is  not  said 
that  bU  companies  and  common  trading  should  be  whoUjr 
cut  away.  This  were  indeed  against  the  commonweal  asd 
very  burdensome  and  harmful  and  foolish  to  the  whole  Cer* 
man  nation.  ...  If  each  one  trade  singly  and  should  lose 
thereby,  that  would  then  be  to  his  undoing  .  .  .  such  a  for- 
bidding would  only  serve  the  rich  and  their  ad\'antage,  who 
in  all  cases  everywhere  do  pluck  the  grain  for  themselves 
and  leave  the  chalf  for  others."  * 

Nuremberg  thus  saw  very  well  that  competition  only 
served  the  rich  and  the  strong,  that  collective  trading  wastbe 
hope  of  tho  poor  and  the  plain  people.  The  gilds  were 
tlierefore  encouraged  but  controlled.  According  to  the  re- 
script, they  could  have  a  capital  of  only  SOiOOO  gulden,  witb 
three  storehouses,  outside  family  store*.  They  must  make 
sworn  reports  to  the  town  councils.  Dispersed  companies 
were  not  to  join^  Only  hmited  amounts  of  materia]  could 
be  bought.  They  were  to  be  trading  companies.  Mutiey  was 
not  to  be  lent  on  usury  (interest).  The  gilds  were  to  serve 
the  people^  not  to  become  their  masters.  Indeed,  the  guild 
system  cannot  be  rightly  judged  unless  one  take  into  consid- 
eration the  control  of  the  gilds  by  the  Rath  or  tov^'n  councd. 
This  was  paternal,  often  socialistic  in  the  extreme.  It  was, 
as  we  have  seen,  cruel — but  it  was  with  a  just  crueUy,  Ex- 
tortion^  false  measures,,  adulteration  of  goods,  were  abom- 
inations  in  a  trading  town  and  punished  usually  by  death. 
Til  ere  was  to  be  no  cornering  of  the  market.  This  was  par- 
ticularly so  in  the  matter  of  food.  Tl)c  town  built  gYanarie 
and  filled  them  with  grain  against  the  day  of  drought,  when 
they  could  be  o[>ened  and  the  grain  sold  at  low  prica  to  pre* 
vent  a  monor^ly  price.  The  town  government,  if  not  by 
the  people,  was  of  the  people,  and  for  the  people. 

Such,  in  brief,  was  the  system  that  prtoduced  Nui^mbeig^'s 
art  and  commerce.  It  most  certainly  developed  fteedotn 
and  individuahty.  The  hrst  gunlocks.  the  first  air-guns,  the 
first  clarionets,  the  first  globes,  were  made  in  Nurembecs. 
In  IS 00  Peter  Hemlein  made  the  first  watches,  and  they  wes« 
called  Nuremberg  eggs.  The  first  paper-mill  in  Germany, 
l£  not  in  Europe,  was  established  here.  A  machine  for  draw- 
ing wine  was  mvcnted  in  Nuremberg,  Printing,  as  we  have 
seen,  tho  not  discovered  here,  was  early  introduced.  The 
first  playing-cards  were  printed  here;  stiU  to-day  Nuxenabeiv 
is  the  great  manufacturer  of  toys.  Marvelous  quality  Cf 
work,  equality  of  effort,  freedom  m  inventivcncK  and  crea- 
tion«  grew  up  largely  because  by  the  gild  laws  the  Nuremberg 
man  found  deliverance  from  competition  in  cheapness  of 
work  and  of  prices. 

Rkfekencss:  The  Story  of  Nuremberg,  C.  Headlam;  The  City 
of  tk*  Chsed  Shop,  article  by  W.  D.  P.  Blisa,  Ouihok, 
March  17,  1906. 

1  Belfort  Bax's  *' German  Society  of  the  Middle  Age^" 
A[>pendix. 
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OASTLERy  RICHARD:  English  reformer;  bom 
in  Yorkshire,  near  Huddersneld,  1789,  and  suc- 
ceeded his  father  as  steward  to  Mr.  Thomhill, 
living  at  Tirby  Hall.  Early  interested  in  the 
abolition  movement,  he  suddenry  became  aware 
that  there  were  slaves  in  England.  In  a  letter  to 
the  Leeds  Mercury,  in  1830,  he  exposed  some  of 
the  evils  existing  in  the  neighboring  mills.  Agi- 
tation was  aroused,  and  a  bill  was  laid  before 
Parliament  by  Lord  Morpeth,  limiting  the  hours 
of  work  and  raising  the  limit  of  age  for  work  in 
the  mills.  The  opposition  of  the  manufacturers 
was  bitter,  and  they  succeeded  in  getting  the  bill 
amended  so  that  it  was  almost  useless.  Calumny 
was  heaped  upon  Oastler,  but  he  did  not  swerve 
from  his  course.  His  advice  to  the  working 
classes  was,  *  *  Let  your  politics  be  '  ten  hours  a  day 
and  a  time  book. 

Oastler  now  became  associated  with  T.  Hob- 
house  and  M.  T.  Sadler  (members  of  Parliament) ; 
and,  in  1831,  Sadler  introduced  a  ten-hours  bill 
into  the  House  of  Commons.  The  bill  did  not 
pass,  and  in  1832  Sadler  lost  his  seat. 

Another  leader,  however,  appeared.  Lord  Ash- 
lev,  afterward  Earl  of  Shaftesbury.  The  mass 
of  testimony  which  Oastler  had  produced  showed 
that  it  was  the  custom  to  employ  children,  from 
five  years  old  upward,  from  five  in  the  morning 
till  ten  at  night,  and  that  during  the  whole  time 
they  were  on  their  feet,  with  a  short  interval  for 
dinner.  Several  cases  of  death  resulting  from 
beatings  were  proved.  Lord  Ashley  brought  in 
a  ten-hours  bill  for  women  and  children  in  1833. 
A  government  bill  was,  however,  finally  accepted 
by  Oastler  and  Lord  Ashley,  as  the  best  that 
could  be  procured.  While  it  did  a  certain 
amount  of  good,  it  permitted  manufacturers  to 
act  as  justices  and  punish  offenses  committed  by 
members  of  their  own  body;  and,  naturally 
enough,  punishments  were  few,  while  infractions 
of  the  act  were  many.  The  law  was  so  openly 
disregarded  that  Oastler  began  his  campaign 
afresh.  The  cry  went  out,  '^Yorkshire  slavery 
still  exists."  As  a  result  the  government  was 
finally  obliged  to  promise  to  enforce  the  factory 
acts. 

In  the  midst  of  his  work  Oastler  was  cast  into 
prison  for  a  debt  which  had  been  incurred  in 
keeping  up  his  position  and  pursuing  his  labors. 
From  Fleet  Prison  he  each  week  issued  a  jour- 
nal called  The  Fleet  Papers,  devoted  to  a  discus- 
sion of  factory  and  poor-law  questions.  After 
five  years*  imprisonment  his  fnends  subscribed 
enough  to  clear  him  from  debt,  and  he  was  re- 
leased. His  entry  into  Huddersfield  was  made  a 
great  public  event,  and  crowds  of  people  thronged 
to  greet  their  liberated  champion. 

Oastler's  final  victory  was  gained  in  1847  by 
the  passage  of  the  Ten- Hour  Bill  of  that  year. 

Oastler  s  wife  died  soon  after  his  release  from 
prison,  and  his  remaining  years  were  passed  in 
seclusion  and  poverty.  He  died  in  1861  at  the 
a^e  of  seventy- two,  The  Old  Factory  King,"  as 
his  admirers  called  him,  an  example  of  self- 
sacrifice  and  devotion. 

OBERHOLZER,  SARA  LOUISE:  Authority  on 
school  savin^banks  (q.  v.) ;  bom  in  Uwchlan,  Pa. ; 
educated  in  Friends'  schools ;  president  of  various 
literary  and  philanthropic  societies ;  superintend- 


ent for  School  Savinc^Banks  department  of  the 
National  and  World  Woman's  Christian  Temper- 
ance Union,  and  has  been  personally  instrumental 
in  placing  the  system  in  a  very  large  number  of 
schools.  Besides  literary  works  in  prose  and 
verse,  she  has  written  nimierous  pamphlets  and 
articles  upon  school  savings-banks.  Address: 
1905  Tioga  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

O'BRIEN,  JfAMES  BRONTERRE:  British  i^ 
former;  bom  in  Longford,  Ireland,  1805;  educa- 
ted in  the  school  conducted  by  Miss  Edgeworth, 
the  novelist,  and  Dublin  University,  where  he 
won  honors  and  gathered  arotmd  him  a  brilliant 
coterie  of  admirers  and  friends.  He  entered 
Gray's  Inn,  London,  and  fell  under  the  influence 
of  Cobbett  and  Hunt,  and  was  drawn  into  the 
radical  movement.  He  became  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Chartist  cause,  and  was  widely 
known  as  **the  Chartist  Schoolmaster."  He  was 
several  times  arrested  and  sent  to  prison.  He 
emphasized  the  economic  aspects  of  the  Chartist 
movement,  and  to  some*  extent  was  a  precursor 
of  Karl  Marx  and  apparently  the  first  to  use  the 
term  **  surplus  value.  He  also  called  himself  a 
"Social  Democrat"  and  urged  the  formation  of  a 
"Social  Democratic  Party,"  being  the  first  writer 
so  far  as  is  known  to  use  the  terms  which  have 
become  so  si^ificant.  For  years  he  edited  the 
most  influential  Chartist  organ.  The  Poor  Man's 
Guardian.  He  published  a  translation  of  Buona- 
rotti's  **  History  of  Babeuf 's  Conspiracy  for  Equal- 
ity," with  a  valuable  introduction  and  copious 
notes;  "Life  of  Robespierre";  "Human  Slavery: 
How  It  Came  Into  the  World,  and  How  It  Shall 
Be  Made  to  Go  Out "  (posthumously  issued  in 
1885).  O'Brien  died  in  1864.  J.  S. 

OCCUPATIONS:  The  following  world  statistics 
are  taken  from  the  German  Stattstisches  Jahrhuch 
fur  das  Deutsche  Reich  for  1906: 

Agriculture  and  fishing  employ  the  largest  pro- 
portion of  the  bread-earners  in  this  order:  Hun- 
fary,  Italy,  Russia,  Austria,  Sweden,  Denmark, 
Vance,  Norway,  Germany,  Switzerland,  the  U.  S. 

Manufacture  and  mining  employ  the  largest 
proportion  of  the  bread-earners  in  this  order: 
Scotland,  England  and  Wales,  Belgium,  Switzer- 
land, Holland. 

The  largest  proportion  of  bread-earners  en- 
gaged in  commerce  are  in  Holland,  the  U.  S., 
Norway,  England  and  Wales,  Scotland,  Denmark, 
Belgium,  Switzerland,  Germany. 

The  largest  proportion  in  the  army  and  navy 
are  in  Russia,  Germany  and  France ;  the  smallest 
number  are  in  Switzerland,  the  U.  S.,  Scotland, 
and  Norway. 

The  largest  proportion  in  public  or  professional 
life  are  in  Great  Britain,  Holland,  France,  Italy, 
Russia,  Germany. 

The  largest  number  in  domestic  or  personal 
service  are  in  Belgium,  the  U.  S.,  Great  Britain, 
Ireland,  Norway,  Sweden,  Holland,  Denmark. 

The  first  two  tables  on  page  844  give  the  oc- 
cupations for  the  principal  countries  of  the  world. 
The  first  gives  the  actual  numbers,  the  second 
the  percentage  in  the  same  order  as  the  first. 
Some  interesting  figures  will  be  noticed,  e.  g., 
that  the  comparatively  poor  countries  have  the 
largest  percentage  of  domestic  servants. 
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CoUKTftlBS 


Austiia. 

Htingary. ,...,. * . 

Ruala 

Italy.. ........... 

SwitEerland 

France  .,.......* 

Be[gium.... ........... 

Holkad.,.. 

DemHilLrk 

Sweden. ...........  ^  ^ . . 

NOTway 

England  and  Waki. ..... 

Sctstland... 

Inland,.. ... ........... 

Gnat  Britain  and  Ireland 

U,  S.  of  America. ........ 


Year 


18^5 

1000 
1890 
T9Q0 
i8go 

1897 
I  op  I 

iISi 

I8S8 

1896 
189 1 
I  $00 
1890 

[^99 
1889 
190 1 
I  §90 
1900 
I&90 
1900 
1S9I 
1901 
1 89 1 
1901 
1S91 


\l 


CoUNTKISi 


Gemuiny. ...... . . . . 

Austria 

Hungry. 

Ruisia  .\ 

Italy.... ., .,., 

Switxerijitnd. ... . . . 

France. .,..,...,,...,.. 

BeUnuni 

Hol&nd 

Demoark 

Sweden , , 

Norway 

England  and  W^es 

Scotland 

Ireland .....,..,..,,.... 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
U.  S.  of  Amerida 


Agriculture, 
forestry,  ftsh- 
ing,  and  de- 
pendent 
occupatiQiis 


8.393,693 
8,336,496 

a.3os.Jli 
8,469.333 

6,055^390 

5.435.^05 

18,345,387 

9,666,467 

§.580,978 

488,534 

8.4*1^319 

6.S15.599 

697.373 

649.»S» 

S9'.t74 

S4i,J74 

51 1.1*5 
338,316 

9  8 1, 986 
944.561 
1S9'J63 
184,426 

1,15  3.495 

I  k3  16.94  s 

JJ7.^li 

J49»IM 

876,063 

940,611 

3,265,868 

?, 5^6,690 

l0^5Ji.o;tq 

8,636,088 


P»»CBKTAOB 


I 


37  5 
S8,i 
68.6 
58.3 
S9-4 
J7.4 
44-3 

3T.  I 

48  O 

49  8 
4t.D 

80 
13  .a 
44  6 
13.4 
15   9 


43  4 
64. S 
65  9 

16:7 
40,0 

S3-t 

l'-7 
A7  I 
54.0 
49  6 
io  4 
14  o 

44  o 
15. 1 
38.0 


Indus- 
tries, 

mininff. 
hotels 

^nd  inns 


8.38 1,310 
6,396,465 

3*138,711 
1,880^97 
1,184,400 

941.448 
S.S96.8S9 
1.989.816 
4,185,461 

S3T.005 

6.3  7  J.  a  19 
4,S4*.ci9*J 

1.17^.55 
1,081,503 

650.574 
511.18* 

*7S.T41 
too,  7  00 

411.013 

»63.ir7 

141.643 

177,511 

8.150,176 

7.136,344 

iti97.495 

1,031,404 

639,413 

657.154 

fo,  187,084 

9,035,903 

7.319177 
5.478. S4I 


OF  Occtr 


17- 4 
13  J 
13.4 
17*9 
MS 
40.7 
11^6 

4r.6 
33-7 
14.9 

377 
58,1 
60.4 
13  .6 
3S  7 
34.1 


33   7 

31.^ 

13  .  I 

a7'6 

38 
3»' 

15- 


Com- 
merce 
and 
trans- 
portation 


3.138,5  it 

1.S70.I18 

1*035.451 

845.071 

361.709 

}63,ii6 

d,  118,64V 

1,196.744 

593,784 

140,389 

1,790,968 

1.18S.818 

385,236 
137.091 

313*ii5 
368.730 

110,614 
69,30a 

148,439 

101,381 

133,156 

9l.»S7 

1.858,454 

1.199. 73  5 

345.715 
|8a,9S3 

97.889 

95,446 

3,ioi,os8 

t. 676, 133 

4,778,333 
3,336,133 


8.3 
6.4 
S'4 

3-9 

11=4 
11.6 
16. 3 

8.3 

S.I 
II. 7 
10.8 

ia.3 
4.5 
16.0 

14.6 


Army 

and 
navy, 
police 


630,078 


Public 
Knrice 
and  pro- 
fessions 


794,981 

570  333 


Domestic 
and  per- 
sonal 
servi« 


397.583 


Otbcf 

ocTupa- 
dioni 


43*.4fi 

l.lM.9Ji 


187,507 

114.393 

1.113,733 

904,011 

160,15s 

816 

498,000 

561.875 

33.400 

48,38a 

19.633 

?o,8So 


8,439 
18,847 
39*455 

6.0SI 
1.963 

168,138 
"6,471 

8.0S7 

7,588 

33.468 

3  1.391 

108,763 

165.354 

136,744 

30,845 

AcCOltDlH 


1.5 

16 


04 
1.6 
1.  1 
0,4 


i.4 

1.4 
1.5 


1,737, 
334.591 
313,9*0 
165,089 

i,t74tSi3 

640.633 

498.933 

49*817 

907.183 

^768.145 


919 

456.377 

385.3*4 
176,370 

496.»rf 
479.641 

1,617.489 

1.385,804 

48>.o8o 
596,173 

9**771 
517.411 

80,304 

M,86S 

863.3" 
1.609,453 

i39.S|ft 
ii9JP8| 

ro4.6s5 
98,005 
54.093 
44*713 
56,89 1 
46,117 

i9v8s  I 
J3.989 

804,447 

799*659 

93,004 

101^731 

98*567 

176,538 

996,018 

1*079,938 

1.364,737 

9ili48i 


<i  TD  Las 


1 
is 

44» 


3^1 

3.5 

a.  t 
3S 

4   7 


8 1 1.889 
734,040 

197,511 

166,495 

9**3  S6 

317.333 

311,751 

337.9'8 

rS.413 
E.180 

1,994.917 
1,900,318 

301,130 
303,151 
3T9,4tS 

a3a.3i5 

a,4 15.565 

3,341.696 
,StS65,ooi 
4*j6o,577 


T  Two    C 


4  4 

SB 

3.0 

6.1 
46 


85 

J. 9 

9.9 


11.14« 
3S»f64 

31,549 
71.178 

lai.ofit 

1 16,^34 

17,693 

13.947 


4-1 

I,  J 
0.7 


59 

5.1' 

3.6 

3.0 

6.3 

5.9 

5.0 

8.3 

6-4 

40 

15.6 

35  S 
11.6 

to.S 
14.7 
11.4 
11.  t 
13.6 


7.& 
6.1 


1.7 
3.0 

6.1 


1.5 

8-7 
6.7 


1  In  the  U.  S.  barbers,  laundresses,  employees  in  hotels,  saloons,  and  similar  persons  are  grouped  under  this  head. 


Pbrcbntagb  by  Sbx  and  Pursuits — United  States 


Total 

Both  sexes 

Male 

Female 

1900 

1890 

1880 

1900 

1890 

x88o 

1900 

1890 

x88o 

All  occupations 

29.074.117 

100. 0 

100. 0 

100. 0 

100. 0 

100. 0 

lOO.O 

100.0 

lOO.O 

xoo  0 

Agricultural  pursuits 

10,381.76s 
1.258.739 
5.580.657 
4.766.964 
7.085.993 

35.7 
4.3 
19.4 
16.3 
34.3 

37.7 

4-  I 
18.6 
14.6 
aS.o 

44.3 
3-5 
19-7 
10.7 
ai.8 

39   5 
3    5 
150 
17.8 
34.2 

41.9 
3    4 

34.7 

48.3 

3.9 

15.2 

12.3 
21.4 

18.4 
8.1 

39-4 
9-4 

a4.7 

4».6 

6.7 
44.6 

a. 4 
S3. 8 

Professional  service 

Domestic  and  personal  service 

Trade  and  transportation 

Manufacture  and  mechanical  pursuits 

845 
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Occupations 


Occupations 


CQt^mwMmm 


Gernunjr ' .  -  ,^ 

Auittm .../,..., 

Hungary.,..  ..>.,. 

Rii3ii&. ,,.,., 

Italy. 

Swit JEertand . . . . 

France. .....,,.....,.,., 

Bdeiuxn  ..,,**....,...,.„ 

Keeherl&ndd. .  _ 

Denmark, 

Sweden ................. 

Norway 

England  And  W*Je*, ...... 

Scotland.. , 

Ireland ...    ,,.,,.*.. 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
U.  S.  of  America  ,..».,♦.. 


Y«ar 


I9«q 
igoe 
1897 
igoi 

1S88 
189A 
1900 
1»99 
1901 

i^eo 
1900 
1901 

¥$11  J 

I  got 
19a  I 
igoo 


OCCETFIBD  IH  lHDUSTItlK& 


Male 


&pa5r,a94 

aS.99S»337 

io,98S«463 

870^460 

1*497.  J  59 

752,S59 

1.411.979 

S99i057 

10,156.976 

i439iiiSS 

t. 413.943 

13, 961^107 
33.956.115 


Female 


6.57S.3SO 
S,8so,JS* 
J.66S.697 

S.2ltt, 113 

5.fS4.o64 
435t«90 

6.3SJ.658 
948^319 
433^548 
J  S3. 980 
SS^oii 
a77>*ij 

4.171-751 
S9i**»4 
549,874 

5x3^3*349 

S.339,8<i7 


Total 


39. 1 10.191 

14.10T.4SJ 

8. 830.995 

J  1.3  7  1-349 

16,373.536 

1^305*650 

18.993.779 

3.^7ii3or 

1.930,707 

1,106,539 

1.974.000 

876.670 

14.338.737 

i,9a3,8i3 

i,V*3.Si7 

i8>  375^356 

39.385,933 


Pbrcbntaos   or 
Bread- Eaanbks  *■ 


Men        Wfimeo       Total 


61,1 

3S.O 

4^.7 

64.3 

44.0 

Si*9 

64.3 

17.6 

45   9 

4T    6 

a. 4 

34   9 

68.0 

3*^4 

5«  1 

61.4 

?9  0 

44.8 

6J.7     ; 

u.: 

48.3 

6J.8 

45-9 

59   4 

16.8 

37.8 

6j.  1 

38.3 

45-3 

s6.a 

3  1  .  D 

3»4 

S6.i 

34-0 

19-5 

64^6 

34    8 

44    I 

{40 

15-8 

44 -J 

*4.J 

34.3 

440 

64. S 

34,9 

44.1 

61.3 

14.3 

38.4 

1  For  example.  61.  x  per  cent  of  the  men  in  Germany  are  bread-earners  and  35.0  per  cent  of  the  Women. 
43.7  per  cent  are  bread-earners  out  of  100  of  the  population. 


Of  both  together 


The  United  States 

Compiled  from  the  Census  of  1900 

Population  at  Lbast  Tbn  Ybars  or  Agb  Enoaobd  in 
Gainpul  Occupations 


Countries 

Number 

Per  cent  of  poptda- 
tion  ten  years  of  age 

1900 

1890 

x88o 

United  States 

39.385.933 

so. 3 

48.0 

47.3 

North  Atlantic  Division 
South  Atlantic  Division 
North  Central  Division . 
South  Central  Division. 
Western  Division 

8,579.37s 
4.000.691 
9.580.9 13 

s. 309.755 

1.703.483 

51.4 

S3.S 

47.3 
SI. 5 
53.7 

50.2 
48.6 
45. 4 
46.6 
557 

47.1 
so. 7 
44.1 
49-7 
55. 4 

The  figures  indicate  a  slight  increase  in  the  pro-, 
portion  of  the  population  engaged  in  gainful  oc- 
cupations, except  in  the  Western  Division.  This 
increase  is  due  undoubtedly  to  the  entry  of  wom- 
en into  gainful  occupations,  and  the  fall  in  the 
West  is  doubtless  due  to  the  changing  character 
from  a  population  largely  male,  to  one  with 
more  married  women  and  children  over  ten.  The 
states  in  1900  having  the  largest  proportion  en- 
gaged in  gainful  occupations  were  Wyoming, 
South  Carolina,  Montana,  Alabama,  Mississippi, 
Arizona,  Nevada,  and  Rhode  Island.  Those 
having  the  smallest  were  Utah,  Kansas,  Indiana, 
Iowa,  West  Virginia,  South  Dakota,  and  Ne- 
braska. 


Occupations  by  Agbs 


A^cultural  pursuits 

Professional  service 

Domestic  and  personal 

Trade  and  transportation 

BCanufacturing  and  mechanical 

AH  occupations 


1,063.251 

3,956 

380,143 

123.507 

384.330 


1.753.187 


16-34 


9,544.130 
308,916 
1.767.389 
r,365.79S 
1.869,776 


7.755.996 


35-34 


2,080.773 
405.673 
X. 436,068 
1.389.6x3 
1.937,966 


7.340,092 


35-44 


i,73x,ooa 
451.650 
996.74a 
990,356 

1.453.337 


5.413,977 


45-54 


55-64 


Over  64 


Unknown 


Agrictdtural  pursuits 

Pixrfessional  service 

I>omestic  and  personal 

Trade  and  transportation 

Manufacturing  and  mechanical 

AH  occupations 


1.437.439 
153.655 
645.089 
573.963 
893.177 


3.703,362 


936.620 
88.947 
357,373 
389.387 
447.446 


3,117.673 


631.440 
48.398 
177.767 
130.226 
216.235 


X. 304.066 


36,574 
4.341 
33.307 
16.448 
30,X47 


100.817 


The  figures  indicate  for  the  country  generally 
a  lessenmg  number  engaged  in  agriculture,  a 
slight  lessening  in  domestic  and  personal  service, 
somewhat  of  a  gain  in  manufacturing  and  me- 
chanical pursuits,  a  large  gain  in  trade  and  trans- 
portation. 

Among  women  engaeed  in  gainful  operations 
the  ijroportion  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits 
and  in  domestic  and  personal  service  is  falling 


off;  a  somewhat  larger  number  are  engaged  in 
manufacturing  and  mechanical  pursuits  and  in 
professional  service ;  the  main  gain  is  in  trade  and 
transportation,  as  clerks,  saleswomen,  cash-girls, 
t3rpewriters,  etc.  By  far  the  largest  number  of 
women,  however,  are  still  engaged  in  domestic  and 
personal  service,  and  the  next  largest  number  in 
manufacturing  and  mechanical  pursuits.  Only 
8. 1  per  cent  are  engaged  in  professional  service. 


Occupations 
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Classbs  or  Occupations 


Agrictiltuml  pursuits 

Professional  service 

Domestic  and  personal 

Trade  and  transportation 

Manufacturing  and  mechanical 
All  occupations 


1880 


92.3 
70.6 
65. 5 
96.6 
83 -3 


84.8 


Males 


1890 


93.1 

67.0 
60.5 

03.1 
81.9 


83.8 


1900 


90.6 

65.8 

63.5 

89.4 
81.5 


81.7 


Females 


1880 


7.7 
29.4 
34.5 

16.7 


IS.  2 


1890 


7.9 
33-0 
39-5 

6.9 
18. 1 


17.3 


9.4 
34.2 
37. 5 
10.6 
18. 5 


18.3 


Men  are  thus  seen  to  be  in  an  overwhelming 
majority  in  all  classes  of  occupations,  tho  women 
are  slowly  gaining  on  them  m  each  class.  The 
following  table  gives  the  details  for  each  of  the 
occupations  represented  in  the  census: 


Occupation 


All  occupations 

Agricultural  pursuits. 

Agricultural  laborers — 

Dairymen  and  dairywomen 

Farmers,  planters,  and 
overseers 

Gardeners,  florists,  nursery- 
men, etc 

Lumbermen  and  raftsmen . 

Stock-raisers,  herders,  and 
drovers 

Turpentine  farmers  and 
laborers 

Wood-choppers 

Other  agricultural  pursuits 

Professional  service  . . 

Actors,  professional  show- 
men, etc 

Architects,  designers, 
draftsmen,  etc 

Artists  and  teachers  of  art. 

Clergymen 

Dentists 

Electricians 

Engineers  (civil,  etc.)  and 
surveyors 

Journalists 

Lawyers 

Literary  and  scientific  per- 
sons   

Musicians  and  teachers  of 
music 

Officials  (government) 

Physicians  and  surgeons  . . 

Teachers  and  professors  in 
colleges,  etc 

Other  professional  service. 

Domestic   and    personal 
service 

Barbers  and  hair-dressers . 

Bartenders 

Boarding-  and  lodging- 
house  keepers 

Hotel  keepers 

Housekeepers  and  stewards 

Janitors  and  sextons 

Laborers  (not  specified)  .  . 

Launderersand  laundresses 

Nurses  and  midwives 

Restaurant  keepers 

Saloon  keepers 

Servants  and  waiters 

Soldiers,  sailors,  and  mar- 
ines (U.S.) 

Watchmen,  policemen,  fire- 
men, eta 

Other  domestic  and  per- 
sonal service 


Male 

Female 

Percent 
Male 

1900 

1890 

23.754. ao5 

5.319.912 

81.7 

82.8 

9,404.439 

977.336 

90.6 

92.1 

3.747.668 
9.983 

663.209 
892 

85.0 
91.8 

85.1 
90.3 

5.367.169 

307.706 

94.6 

95.7 

58,928 
71.920 

2.860 
100 

95.4 
99-9 

96.7 
100. 0 

83.056 

1.932 

97.7 

99.0 

24.456 

35.962 

5.287 

38 1 

113 
243 

98.9 
99-7 
95.6 

99-9 

828.163 

430.576 

65.8 

67.0 

27.903 

6.857 

80.3 

83. 5 

28.483 
13.852 
108,365 
28.858 
50.308 

1.041 

XI.021 

3.373 

786 

409 

96.5 
55.7 
97.0 
97.3 
99.2 

98.1 
51.9 
98.7 
98.1 
99.7 

43.155 

27.845 

113.450 

84 
2.193 

I.OIO 

99   8 
92.7 
99    1 

959 
99-8 

13.083 

5.984 

68.6 

75.4 

124,615 

52.359 
8.119 
7.387 

43.2 
90.6 
94.4 

44.5 
94.1 
95.7 

118,519 
11.525 

327.614 
2.339 

26.6 
83.1 

39.3 
94.0 

3.485,208 

2,095.449 

62. s 

60. 5 

125.542 
88,377 

5.574 
440 

95.7 
99-5 

96.7 
99.7 

11,836 
46,264 
8,224 
48,544 
2.505.287 
50.683 
12,365 

I'm 

276.958 

59.455 

8.533 

146,929 

8.033 

123.975 

335.282 

108,691 

4.845 

2.086 

1.283,763 

16.6 
84.4 

85^8 
95.3 
13.1 
10. 1 
85.7 
97.5 
17.7 

26. 5 
88.0 

89.4 

12.8 

13.0 
87.5 
96.8 
16.4 

43.235 

100. 0 

100. 0 

129,711 

879 

99-3 

27.633 

6.964 

79-9 

77.8 

Occupation 


Trade  and  transportation 

Agents 

Bankers  and  brokers 

Boatmen  and  sailors 

Bookkeepers  and  account 
ants 

Clerks  and  copyists 

Commercial  travelers 

Draymen,  hackmen.  team- 
sters, etc 

Foremen  and  overseers  . . . 

Hostlers 

Hucksters  and  pedlers 

Uvery-stable  keepers 

Merchants  and  dealers  (ex- 
cept wholesale) 

Merchants  and  dealers 
(wholesale) 

Messengers  and  errand  and 
office  boys 

Officials  of  banks  and  com- 
panies   

Packers  and  shippers ..... 

Porters  and  bdpers  (in 
stores,  etc.) 

Salesmen  and  saleswomen. 

Steam-railroad  employees 

Stenographers  and  type- 
writers   

Street-railway  employees. . 

Telegraph  and  telephone 
linemen 

Telegraph  and  telephone 
operators 

Unaertakers 

Other  persons  in  trade  and 
transportation 

Manufacturing  and  me- 
chanical pursuits 

Building  Trades 

Carpenters  and  joiners 

Masons  (brick  and  stone)  . 
Painters,  glaziers,  and  var- 

nishcrs 

Paper-hangers 

Plasterers 

Pliunbers    and    gas-    and 

steam-fitters 

Roofers  and  slaters 

Mechanics   (not   otherwise 

specified) 

Chemicals  and  Allied 
Products 
Oil-well  and  oil -works  em- 
ployees   

Other  chemical  workers. . . 

Clay,  Glass,  and  Stone 

Products 

Brick  and  tile  makers,  etc. 

Glass-workers 

Marble- and  stone-cutters. 
Potters 

Fishing  and  Mining 
Fishermen  and  oystermen. 
Miners  and  quarrymen.. ,  . 


Male 


4,363,6x7 


330.606 
72,984 
78,253 

180.727 

544.88 1 

91.973 

538,029 
54.032 
64.850 

33.466 

756,803 

42,033 

64.959 

72.80X 
39.557 

53.625 
461,909 
580.463 

36,346 
68.873 

14,757 

52.459 
25.866 

49.734 


S.772.788 


599,707 
160,638 

275.782 
21.749 
35.649 

97,659 
9,06s 

9.351 


24.573 
12,035 


49.455 
47.377 
54.317 
13,200 


67.71s 
562,501 


Female 


503.347 


10.556 
293 
153 

74,153 

85.246 

946 

904 

1.418 

79 

2.915 

190 

34.084 

36  X 

6,663 

1.371 
19.988 

566 

86,xi8 
46 


22,556 
323 

3.700 


1.313.304 


545 

167 

1.759 
545 

241 

Z36 


53 

2,779 


478 

3,631 

143 

2.940 


463 
1.365 


Percent 
Blale 


X900    1890 


89.4 


99 
97 

96 
99 

95. 7 


99. 

90. 

98. 
66. 


81. S 


99-9 
99.9 

99-4 
98.9 
99.9 

99-9 
zoo.o 

99.6 


09.8 
Bx.2 


.990 
94.8 


99-3 
99.8 


97.2 
98.6 
99-9 

82.6 
88.5 
99  o 

99-9 
97.3 
100. o 
96.3 
99.8 

96.3 

99-4 

94.3 

99-5 
73-9 

98.5 
77.9 
99.7 

36.4 
xoo.o 

94.0 

83.8 
99.3 


8X.9 


99-4 
99.6 
xoo.o 

99-9 
xoo.o 

99.9 


99.7 
7^.1 


99.8 
>5.o 
1^9 


95. 

IS: 


99.6 
99-9 
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OcciipAtioiui 


Occupation 


ind  Kindred  PraducU 


Male 


crs 

r  and  cheese  makers, 
rtioners 


food  preparers 

and  Steel  and  Their 
Products 

tmiths 

&nd  steel-workers  . . 

oists  

-boiler  makers 

furnace,  and  grate- 

Dcrs 

nd  cutlery  makers 

Wrights 

irorkers 


i«r  and  Its  Finished 

Products 
knd  shoe-makers  and 

irers 

ss  and  saddle  makers 

repairers 

ST  curriers  and  tan 


and     leather - 
»rs,  etc 


uars  and  Beverages 
rs   and   soda  -  water 

rers,  etc 

rs  and  maltsters 

ers  and  rectifiers. . . . 

ber  and  Its  Remanu- 

factures 
;t-malwrs 


ind  planing-mill  em- 

ecs 

wood-workers 


and  Metal  Products 
than  Iron  and  Steel 

workers 

and   watch  makers 

repairers 

smd  silver-workers. . 

late    and     tinware 

STS 

metal-workers 


iper  and  Printing 

mders 

takers  (paper)  .... 

vers 

and  pulp-mill  opera- 

i 

rs,  lithographers,  and 
smen 


Textile 
lery  and   dye-works 

attves 

-factory  operatives 

i-mill  operatives 

y  and   knitting-mill 

ativcs 

ill  operatives 

n-mill  operatives . 
textile-mill    opera- 


lakers 

id  cap  makers.. 


!TS. 

tresses 

collar,     and     cuff 

TtTS 

1  and  tailoresses  . . 
textile  workers. . . 


Maneous  Industries 
I  and  brush  makers 
Ml,   coke,  and  lime 
len 


74.860 
"H78 


i8,S93 
31,980 
40,363 
33.640 


326,384 
287.24 
282.574 
33.038 

ia.430 
37.376 
13.49s 
16,701 


169.393 

39.S06 

40,917 

5.479 


9.795 

30.687 

3.XX4 


35,559 
37.087 

161,351 
104,468 


35.870 

19.305 
19.739 

68,730 
54.383 


14.646 

3.796 

10,698 

36.904 
139,166 


30.493 

10.371 

135.788 

13.630 
33.033 
43,566 

53.437 
3.090 

15,110 
1.739 
4,837 

8.491 

160,714 

8.995 


8.643 
14,405 


Female 


4.398 
378 
648 

9.914 
186 

5.149 


193 

3.370 

571 

8 

43 

746 

10 

X.786 


39.519 

595 

1.754 

1.579 


794 

975 
30 


67 
113 

6,805 


890 

4.8IS 
6,380 

1.775 
9,390 


15.639 

17,309 

453 

9.494 

15.981 


1.785 
9.017 

130.3X6 

34.490 
39,437 

30,630 

51,182 

344,794 

7.623 

86.120 
146,105 

30.941 

68,935 
31.043 


1,577 
43 


Per  Cent 
Male 


1900    1890 


94.5 
70. S 


99.8 
100.  o 


99-7 
97.3 
99-9 
90.3 


81. 1 
98.5 
95.9 
77.6 


93.5 
98.7 
99.0 


99.8 
99.7 

99.8 
93.8 


96.7 

80.0 
75-6 

97.5 
95-9 


48.4 
18.0 
95. 9 

74.1 

89.7 


93.0 
53.5 
51.1 

36.8 
40.4 
58.3 

51.1 
0.6 

66.5 
3.0 
3.9 

91.5 
70.0 
39.8 


84.6 
99-7 


96.3 
99.9 
96.4 
75.6 
99.8 


84.3 
98.1 
99.3 
86.9 


99.4 
99.7 
99.7 


0.3 

73.1 

0.6 

3.7 

94.3 
65.7 


Occupation 

Male 

Female 

Per  Cent 
Male 

1900 

1890 

-^-Continumi 
locomotive) 

993.318 
4,503 

939.649 
14.869 
93,361 
14.499 

380,490 

3.433 

3.580 
7.374 

43.497 
9.158 

90,8x0 

li:? 

98.6 

ill 
66.3 

66.9 
93.0 

80.7 

Glove  makers 

49.7 

Manufacturers    and     offi- 
rif^n,  etc? 

60. z 

74.9 
93.9 

Rubber-factory  operatives. 

Tobacco- and  cigar-factory 

operatives 

Upholsterers 

tries 

xoo.o 

98.7 

99-9 
100.  o 

99.8 
97.0 

'91!  3  According  to  the  above  figures,  the  proportion 

of  males  has  increased  from  1890  to  1900  in  29 
occupations;  the  proportion  of  females  has  in- 
creased in  86  occupations,  and  in  25  there  has 
been  no  change,  or  it  is  unknown  through  change 
in  classification.  Most  of  these  chan]g;es  of  bro- 
portions,  however,  have  been  very  mmute.  The 
only  occupations  in  which  men  have  increased 
over  women  more  than  i  per  cent  are  as  dairy- 
men, artists,  in  domestic  and  personal  service,  as 
servants  and  waiters,  as  telegraph  and  telephone 
linemen,  in  i)aper-mills,  as  milliners,  tailors,  and  in 
a  few  factories.  Here  they  have  gained  slightly. 
The  occupations  in  which  women  have  eained 
more  than  i  per  cent  are:  as  farmers  (i.i),  gar- 
deners (1.3),  as  stock-raisers  (1.3),  as  actors  (3.2^, 

99.9      architects  (1.6),  clerg3rmen  (1.7),  journalists  (3.2), 

99-9  in  literary  pursuits  (6.8),  music  (1.3),  in  govem- 
g  g      ment  offices  (3.5),  teachers  (2.6),  physicians  (1.3), 

93!  8  other  professional  services  (10.9),  as  boarding- 
house  keepers  (9.9)  hotel  keepers  (3.6),  house- 
keepers (1.2),  janitors,  (3.6),  laborers  (1.8), 
nurses  (2.0),  restaurant  keepers  (1.8),  agents 
•     (1.6),  booWceepers    (11.7),   clerks  and  copyists 

I '  •  ^  (2 .0) ,  messengers  and  errand  boys  (cash  nrls,  etc.) 
^  (3-6),  packers  and  shippers   (7.5),  saleswomen 

(2.3),  stenographers  and  typewriters  (13.0),  tel- 

—  egraph  and  telephone  operators  (13.9),  under- 
takers (1.2),  potters  (4.0),  bakers  (1.7),  confec- 

51.5      tioners  (5.1),  boot-  and  snoemakers  (3.2),  tanners 

96.5  (3.6),  leather-case  makers  (9.3),  clock  and  watch 
^^•^  makers  (1.4),  gold-  and  silver- workers  (7^.9), 
67.8      bookbinders  (3.1).  box  makers  (8.5),  in  hosiery 

knitting  mills  (2.8),  hat  and  cap  roakers  (<.6), 
^®'^      shirt  makers   (2.8),   brush  makers   (3.9),  glove 
makers  (6.0),  photographers  (2.3),  tobacco-work- 
ers (8.0). 
8* 'I  The  occupations  in  which  women  have  made 

ll[^      the  largest  gains  are:  professional  service  (lo.i), 
boarding-house  keepers  (9.9) ,  bookkeepers  (12.6), 
*9-6      stenographers  and  tjrpewnters  (13.0),  telegraph 

56.6  and  telephone  operators  (13.9)  (the  largest  ad- 
vance), tnmk  and  leather-case  workers  (9.3). 

Women  are  in  a  majority  in  only  nine  occupa- 
tions— ^musicians  or  teachers  of  music,  school- 
teachers, boarding-house  keepers,  housekeepers, 
laundresses,  nurses,  servants,  stenographers,  ana 
typewriters. 

Men  are  over  90  per  cent  of  the  workers  in  87 
out  of  303  occupations. 


88.5 
99.8 


Great  Britain 

According  to  the  census  of  190 1  in  England  and 
Wales,'  the  proportion  of  persons  in  each  million 
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employed  in  the  twentv-two  classes  into  which 
they  ^re  divided  is  as  follows.  The  figures  are  of 
males  aged  ten  years  and  upward: 


Classes 

188 1 

1901 

In- 
crease 

De- 
crease 

1.  Government 

2.  Defense 

10,373 

11.494 

a4.78i 

8.044 

83.98s 
138.3*7 
3.157 
SS.926 
90,482 

84.621 

54.817 
. .    51,762 

14.149 
13.865 
25.681 
10.241 
43.734 

102,844 

95.5  xo 

I.9S5 

65.944 

X07.308 

98.448 

61,43a 
40,561 
34.171 
63.810 

6,695 
50,803 

3.776 

2.371 

900 

a. 197 

10,622 

18,859 

10,018 
26.726 

13.827 
6.615 

4,7" 

3.  Professions 

4.  Domestic  service. . . 

5.  Commercial 

6.  Conveyance 

7.  Agriculture 

8.  FShing 

9    Minin£[ 

48.817 
1,202 

loandii.  Metals 

12.  Building    and   con- 
struction and 
sanitation 

13-17.  General  manufac- 
tures   

18.  Textiles 

1 1,201 

19.  Dress 

7,110 
78,803 

3.014 
28,001 

20.  Food  and  drink 

21.  Pawnbrokers,  hawk- 

ers, etc 

a2.  Laborers 

Xotal  occupied 

23.  Unoccupied 

833.067 
166.933 

837.050 
162,950 

3. 953 
3.983 

3.983 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

A  writer  in  the  London  imes  finds  that  the  age  constitu- 
tion of  the  population  has  changed,  and  that  the  proportion 
(rf  adults  is  considerably  higher  than  it  was  twenty  years  ago 
— ^33. :r  per  cent.  But  in  spite  of  this  the  proportion  of 
occupied  persons  is  smaller — 28.3  per  cent  (not  of  males 
alone  but  of  men  and  women  together).  A  wholly  dispro- 
portionate increase  of  41.2  per  cent  has  taken  place  in  the 
number  of  persons  occupied  in  those  callings  which  chiefly 
supply  unemployed,  and  he  groups  them  under  the  heading 
of  'trade  and  transport  services.  He  opposes  these  to  the 
productive  industries,  which  show  only  an  increase  of  19  per 
cent.  The  number  of  persons  occupied  in  trade  and  transport 
has  increased  at  a  far  more  rapid  rate  than  the  general 
population,  or  the  occupied  population,  or  the  number  of 
those  engaged  in  productive  industries. 

In  1 90 J  there  were  employed  in  Great  Britain 
in  agriculture  some  2,000,000  persons;  fisheries, 
106,793  (36,498  English,  42,727  Scotch,  25,635 
Irish);  887,524  in  mining;  in  1901  there  were  em- 
ployed in  textile  factories  1,029,353,  of  which 
650,142  were  females  (16,898  males  and  19,613 
females  were  under  the  age  of  14) ;  in  1905,  263,688 
were  employed  in  shipping  and  navigation,  of 
whom  39,711  were  foreigners  and  43,483  were 
Lascars. 

Other  Countries 

For  other  countries  see  those  countries. 


O'CONNELL,  JAliES :  President  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  Machinists;  bom  Minersville,  Pa.,  1858; 
educated  in  the  common  schools;  apprenticed  to 
the  trade  of  a  machinist,  followed  this  occupation 
tmtil  1893 ;  early  an  active  worker  with  organized 
labor,  he  was  elected  president  in  1893  of  the  In- 
ternational Association  of  Machinists,  and  re- 
elected every  year  since.  Since  1895  he  has  been 
vice-president  of  American  Federation  of  Labor. 
Since  1898  he  has  devoted  his  entire  time  to 
the  trade-union  movement.  Mr.  O'Connell  is  a 
thorough  believer  in  trade-unionism  and  believes 
that  the  wage-workers  should  take  such  political 
action  as  will  secure  the  election  to  public  office 
of  men  who  will  work  for  the  enactment  of  laws 
that  will  make  for  the  advantage  of  the  whole 
people.  Address:  405  McGill  Building,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 


O'GRADT,  JAMES:  English  Labor  member  of 
Parliament;  bom  Bristol,  1866.  Apprenticed  to 
a  furniture  maker,  he  joined  the  union  of  his 
trade  and  traveled  through  England  as  organ- 
izer. Retuming  to  Bristol  in  1890  he  was  elected 
to  the  city  council,  and  instrumental  in  obtaining 
scholarships  for  public  schools.  Was  president 
of  the  Trade- Union  Congress  at  Bristol,  1898. 
He  successfully  organized  the  National  Axnalga- 
mated  Furnishing  Trades*  Association,  which  he 
has  represented  in  Fraiice,  Stuttgart,  and  Boston. 
He  is  also  on  the  executive  of  the  General  Federa- 
tion of  Trade-Unions  and  the  Shipbuilding  Trades 
Federation.  Elected  to  Parliament  1906,  for 
Leeds,  East.  Address:  26  Kyrle  Road,  Clapham 
Common,  S.  W. 

OIL.  ILLUMINATnrG  (Petroleum  and  Vatmal 

Gas) :  Mineral  oil  has  developed  in  modem  times 
large  economic  importance,  partly  because  of  its 
large  and  increasing  use,  and  partly  because  in 
the  Standard  Oil  monopoly  it  has  developed  the 
first,  most  prominent,  and  in  some  respects  the 
greatest  monopoly  of  the  world.  Mineral  oils, 
however,  have  been  known  for  centuries,  as  in 
the  naphtha  fields  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  Pennsyl- 
vania has  had  an  important  oil  industry  over 
forty-one  years.  The  Standard  Oil  monopoly 
began  under  the  name  of  the  South  Improvement 
Company  in  1872,  and  by  1874  had  its  Sjrstemof 
rebates  from  the  railways  well  under  way.  Since 
then  it  has  had  virtually  a  monopoly,  having  ab- 
sorbed or  in  some  way  destroyed  virtually  aU  at- 
tempts at  competition,  and  controlling  at  present 
some  22,000,000  barrels  of  oil  out  of  a  product  of 
26,000,000  barrels.  From  1898- 1902,  however, 
Russia  produced  more  petroleum  than  the  United 
States.  According  to  the  Geological  Survey,  over 
5,000,000,000  gallons  of  petroleum  are  now  pro- 
duced annually  in  the  world,  of  which  2,500,000,- 
000  are  produced  in  the  U.  S.,  2,250,000,000  in 
Russia,  and  the  remainder  among  a  dozen  coun- 
tries, Austria  producing  87,000,000;  Sumatra, 
72,000,000;  Java,  30,000,000;  Canada,  29,000,000; 
Germany,  15,000,000. 

The  following  shows  the  oil  production  of  the 
U.S.: 

Oil  Production  in  thbUnitbd  States 
(Compiled  from  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey) 


Year 

(ended 

June 

30) 


1882.. . 
1885... 
1890. . . 
1895. • 
1900. . . 
1905. . . 


Production  * 


Gallons 
1. 161. 771. 996 
1.017. 174.396 
1,476.867,546 
3.073,469.673 
2,396.975.700 
4.916,663,682 


Imports  * 


Gallons 

650 

983.919 

721.93a 

942.503 

18.574 

1.148,774 


Sxports 


Gallons 

683.600,563 

683.980.560 

783.990J34 

1.051,889.401 

x.o8x.744.S3Z 

1.205.798.433 


58.85 
67.24 
S309 
50.76 
45-13 
94-53 


1  The  production  is  of  the  calendar  year  preceding  the  fiscal 
year. 

2  Includes  net  imports  of  mineral  oil  to  1897;  from  1898  to 
date  imports  for  consumption  of  mineral  oil  and  petroleum, 
crude,  and  refined  reduced  to  crude. 

The  main  oil-fields  in  the  U.  S.  are  the  Appa- 
lachian, a  central  field  in  Ohio  and  Indiana,  in 
California,  Texas,  and  smaller  ones  in  Kansas, 
Colorado,  and  Wyoming.  The  fields  in  Ohio  ^id 
Indiana  are  about  exhausted ;  the  Western  su^ 
ply  is  increasing,  but  the  California  product  is 
chiefly  suitable  for  fuel.     The  Texas  oil  seems 
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suitable  for  li^ht  and  fuel,  tho  inferior  for  light  to 
the  Appalachian,  which  is  the  main  supply  and 
carried  in  gigantic  tubes  to  the  Atlantic  coast. 
New  sources  have  been  somewhat  recently  dis- 
covered in  Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia. 

OLD-AGE  PENSIONS :  Old  age  has  been  shown 
by  recent  investigations  to  be,  if  not  the  chief, 
at  .least  among  the  two  or  three  chief  causes  of 
pauperism.     It  is  therefore  very  seriously  pro- 

g>sed  to  pension  all  aged  persons.  In  continental 
urope  several  countries  have  already  entered 
upon  large  and  important  experiments  in  this 
direction,  so  that  there  already  exists  considera- 
ble information  upon  the  subject. 

While  in  England  the  credit  for  the  first  serious 
agitation  of  the  subject  belongs  to  Canon  Black- 
ley,  it  is  to  the  investigations  of  Charles  Booth 
that  we  owe  the  most  careful  plea  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  pensions.  Mr.  Booth,  in  his 
investigations  in  East  LondonT  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  old  age  was  the  chief  cause  of  con- 
firmed pauperism,  and  subsequent  and  more  ex- 
tended investigations  have  made  him  declare  that 
the  paupers  in  England  and  Wales  under  sixty  are 
onl^  4.6  per  cent  of  the  population  under  sixty 
while  those  over  sixty-five  are  26  per  cent  of  the 
population  over  sixty-five,  so  that  the  increase 
from  4.6  to  26  per  cent  is  the  measure  of  the  direct 
or  indirect  effect  of  old  age  upon  pauperism.  (See 
Mr.  Acland's  Introduction  to  J.  A.  Spender's 
"The  State  and  Pensions  in  Old  Age,"  p.  xviii). 
He  states  that  the  number  of  the  a^ed  who  re- 
ceive public  aid  in  the  different  parishes  rarely 
falls  under  one  third  and  rises  often  to  one  half. 

In  old-age  pensions,  however,  the  crime  place 
belongs  undoubtedly  to  Germany.     She  was  the 
first  country  to  introduce  old-age  pen- 
0^^^^    sions  on  a  large  scale,  and  her  system 
,^^    has  already  had  an  extensive  trial. 
Her  old-age  insurance,  as  a  part  of  ^ 
her  industrial  instu*ance  system,  began  June  22, ' 
1889.     It  has  grown  to  very  large  proportions. 
(But  for  it,  see  Industrial  Insurance  in  Ger- 
many.) 

The  French  have  done  less.     France's  system 
of  insurance  for  old  age  is  sufficient  as  far  as  it 
goes,  but  is  inadequate  in  extent.     After  the  Rev- 
olution of  1848,  a  Caisse  de  Retraites, 

Franoa      ^^   National    Pension    Bureau,    was 

"^^  proposed,  and  has  continued  in  one 
form  or  another  to  occupy  the  at- 
tention of  French  legislators  since.  The  law  of 
1850  provided  that  the  capital  should  consist  of 
deposits,  to  be  not  less  than  five  francs ;  5  per  cent 
interest  was  guaranteed.  This  proposition  was 
sufficiently  alluring  for  the  bourgeoisie  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  and  the  caisse  was  established.  The 
amount  to  be  deposited,  the  interest  guaranteed, 
and  the  annuities  to  be  paid  were  consequently 
limited — the  latter  to  $150,  $200,  or  $300,  respect- 
ively. The  caisse  has  gradually  become  an  in- 
stitution for  the  middle  classes  instead  of  for  the 
poor.  In  187 1  the  interest  was  raised  to  5  per 
cent,  and  by  1882  there  was  a  deficit  of  $8,400,- 
000.  The  State  settled  this,  and  reduced  the  in- 
terest; but  the  number  of  depositors  also  de- 
creased one  half,  and  the  amount  of  pensions 
sank  to  $1.70  per  month.  In  1891  M.  Constans, 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  proposed  a  bill  whereby 
every  workingman  who  does  not  explicitly  declare 
his  unwillingness  to  do  so  was  to  pay  either  one  or 
two  cents  a  day  for  seventy-five  days  per  annum 
from  his  twenty-fiith  to  his  fifty-fifth  year.    This 


contribution  was  to  be  doubled  by  the  employer. 
The  State  was  to  add  to  this  amount  two  tlurds 
besides  conducting  the  insurance  and  guarantee- 
ing the  interest — making[  the  pensions  $60  or  $1 39, 
respectively.  The  pension  was  to  be  limited  to 
French  citizens,  both  male  and  female,  who  at 
twenty-five  earn  less  than  $600.  In  order  to  pre- 
vent employers  from  engaging  foreigners,  a  tax 
was  laid  on  all  foreign  working  men. 

This,  too,  was  tried,  but  proved  inadequate, 
since  it  was  to  a  large  extent  voluntary,  and  led 
employers  to  induce  their  working  men  to  declare 
their  unwillingness  to  receive  aid  before  a  magis- 
trate. The  State's  contribution  from  1 897-1905 
was  590  francs  per  annum.  In  that  year  a  new 
law  was  passed,  making  provision  for  this  fund 
compulsory  and  dividing  the  burden  between  the 
State,  the  departments,  and  the  communes,  so 
that  the  first  contributes  27,000,000  fr.;  the  sec- 
ond, 11,000,000;  the  third,  18,000,000.  Accord- 
ing to  the  law  *' every  French  citizen,  without  re- 
sources, incapable  of  earning  a  livelihood,  either 
on  account  of  infirmitv  or  incurable  disease,  is  en- 
titled to  assistance."  The  amount  thereof  is  to  be 
not  less  than  five  francs  per  month,  nor  more  than 
twenty,  save  under  exceptional  circumstances. 
The  law  was  enacted  in  Feb.,  1906,  and  every 
workingman  comes  under  its  provision  at  the  age 
of  eighty-five.  But  by  a  change  in  a  clause,  the 
law  requires  contributions  from  the  employers 
and  employees  in  addition  to  those  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

The  Danish  Government  passed  a  law  in  1891 
la3ring  a  tax  on  beer,  and  applying  a  portion  of 
the  revenue  to  old-age  pensions.  All  persons 
over  sixty  years  of  age  receive  an  Aon- 
Denmark  ^^^y  P^^sion,  without  any  cost  to 
themselves — provided  they  have  not 
received  poor  relief,  have  lived  in 
Denmark  at  least  ten  years  previous,  and  are  of 
good  reputation.  Aid  is  given  in  kind,  cash,  or 
institutions  (not  poorhouses).  The  State  levies 
a  fund  for  the  purjpose,  from  which  the  commune 
may  receive  one  half  its  expenditure  for  the 
aged.  In  Jan.,  1893,  there  were  30,957  persons 
in  receipt  of  old-age  relief;  in  Jan.,  1902,  44,118. 
The  law  is  believed  to  have  worked  well,  tending 
to  keep  people  from  committing  crime,  and  from 
appl3ring  for  poor  relief  in  order  to  be  entitled  to 
this  pension.  Its  cost  is  thus  fully  saved  by  the 
reduction  of  expenses  for  poor  relief.  The  cost  in 
1 90 1  was  £306,830.  (See  also  article  Denmark, 
p.  382.) 

The  Belgians  have  had  a  pension  fund  of  some 
sort  since  1850  in  connection  with  the  State  Sav- 
ings-Bank.    It  permits  the  establishment  of  pen- 
sions, not  over  1,200  francs,  and  made 
fiAiffinm     payable  at  different  ages,  chiefly  be- 
^  tween  fifty  and  sixty.     This  has  be- 

come of  particular  importance  since 
the  granting  by  the  State,  in  1900,  of  premiums  to 
persons  entitled  to  a  pension  through  the  endow- 
ment of  a  Friendly  Society,  or  to  persons  of 
modest  means,  directly  connected  with  the  insti- 
tution. The  law  is,  consequently,  permissive,  and 
not  compulsory,  and,  therefore,  inadequate  to  that 
extent. 

In  Italy  the  c^uestion  of  old-age  pensions  was 
considered  as  early  as   1887.     Two 
Italy       years   later    a    committee    was    ap- 
^       pointed  by  the  Chamber,  which  re- 
ported in  July,  1890.    The  proposed 
bill  provided  that  a  special  fund  be  established  in 
connection  with  the  banks  of  issue  and  deposit, 
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the  interest  on  it  to  be  devoted  to  pensions  for 
laborers  over  sixty  year?  of  age.  The  fund  was 
to  be  derived  partly' from  contributions  by  mem- 
bers, to  the  extent  of  500  lire  or  less  per  annum, 
partly  from  certain  consignments  of  shares  in  the 
savings-banks,  and  other  public  sources.  It  was 
not  enacted. 

The  question  of  old-age  pensions  is  being  agi- 
tated in  Austria  and  Sweden,  particularly  in  the 
former  country,  which  already  has  compulsory 
sick  and  accident  insurance. 

The  question  of  old-age  ^>ensions  has  been  agi- 
tated in  England  since  1772;  but  action  has  been 
deferred   by  Parliament,     In    1865   opportunity 
was  giv^en   for  purchasing  annuities 

InffUnd     *^^^''*^'^g^    ^^^    pK)st-office;    but    only 
*  about    21,000    persons   had    bought 

them  up  to  1S95.  Canon  Blacklcy 
proposed  that  every  person,  without  distinction 
of  class  or  means,  should  pay  £10  between  the 
years  of  eighteen  and  twenty-one,  which  was  to 
yield  the  wage-earners  85.  a  week  sick  pay,  and  45. 
week  pension  after  the  age  of  seventy.  The  Na- 
tional Provident  League  favored  the  idea;  but 
a  select  committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  ap- 
pointed 1885,  reported  adversely  in  1887,  waiting 
for  ''further  development  of  public  opinion." 
Mr.  Charles  Booth  computed  the  number  of  per- 
sons over  sixty  years  of  age,  receiving  poor  relief, 
at  33.1 ,596,  and  proposed  on  this  basis  that  a  mini- 
mum pension  of  55.  per  week  be  paid  to  every 
person  over  sixty-five  years  of  age»  irrespective  of 
class^  wealth,  orrank*  The  total  cost  was  calcu- 
lated to  be  about  jT  14, 000. 000. 

In  1899  Mr.  Chamberlain  appointed  a  select 
committee  of  the  House,  and  declared  old-age 
pensions  to  be  out  of  the  realm  of  party  politics. 
The  committee  reported  that  persons  over  sixty- 
five  years  of  age,  with  a  clean  record  for  ten  years, 
with  an  income  of  less  than  105.  per  week,  should 
be  entitled  to  a  weekly  pension  of  55,  On  the 
basis  of  the  census  of  1901,  the  number  of  people 
over  sixty-five  years  in  the  United  Kingdom  was 
estimated  at  about  2,000,000.  Of  this  number 
only  about  650,000  would  be  entitled  to  the  pen- 
sion, making  a  total  of  £10,300,000  if  the  pension 
should  vary  between  75.  and  55.  6d.  The  cost 
has  since  been  estimated  at  j£i 3,000,000.  At  the 
general  elections*  Oct.  28  to  30,  iqoo»  a  number  of 
members  were  elected  subject  to  the  pledge  of 
supporting  ** pensions  for  all  as  a  civil  right.'* 
In  1 901,  Feb.  19th,  a  bill  was  introduced  into 
Parliament  to  provide  pensions  for  the  aged  poor. 
It  was  backed  by  Messrs.  Chanmng,  Burt.  Bums, 
John  Wilson,  Broadhurst,  and  Sir  Walter  Foster. 
A  similar  bill  was  introduced  March  19,  1902, 
Numerous  meetings  have  been  held  by  trade- 
unions,  Friendly  Societies,  etc. ;  the  movement  has 
been  indorsed  by  prominent  philanthropists  and 
clerg>';  the  scheme  has  been  mdorsed  at  numer- 
ous meetings  by  delegates,  representing  upfjer, 
working,  and  middle -class  people,  but — nothing 
has  been  done.  The  latest  proposal  is  that  of  the 
National  Committee  of  Organized  Labor,  adopted 
Feb,  7,  1903,  at  Birmingham.  It  provides  lor  a 
pension  of  55.  per  week  to  every  British  subject, 
male  or  female,  over  65  years  of  age — excepting 
subjects  domiciled  outside  of  the  United  Kingdom ; 
persons  ha\'ing  Uved  less  than  twenty  years  with- 
m  its  borders,  being  under  police  surveillance  or 
having  l>een  sentenced  for  a  crime.  It  has  not 
been  introduced  into  Parliament;  but  Mr.  As- 
quith  told  the  House  of  Commons  in  Feb.,  1906, 
that  a  5^.  pension  per  week  to  every  person  over 
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sixty-five  years  would  cost  £26»ooo»ooo  a  year. 

He  figured  the  national  income  at  jf  1,8 00, 000 ,000, 
of  which  landlordism  alone  took  ^£3  50,000,000, 
and    railway  shareholders  ;C44 ,000,000.       If  all 
workers  over  sixty  years  received  a  weekly  pen- 
sion of  1 05.,  it  still  would  leave  the  proprietary 
classes   with    nearly  j(^9oo,ooOtOoo   income    from 
rent»  profits,  etc.     He  pointed  out  that  men  in  the 
civil,  na%'al,  and  military  services  received  high 
salaries  and  liberal  f.>ensions  after  a  comparatively 
short  time  of  service.     It  was,  therefore,  just  and 
prof>er  that  wage  earners  with  incomes  of  from 
145.  to  37Jf.  should  be  pensioned  after  a  life's  work. 
The    colonies    have    done    better   than    Great 
Britain.     New  Zealand  enacted  an  old-age  pen- 
sion system  in  Oct,,  1S98,  and  gives  ys.  per  week 
to  every  needy  and  worthy  applicant  over  sixty- 
five  vears  of  age.      (See  New  Zealand.)     New 
Soutfi  Wales  passed  a  similar  act  in  Dec,  i9<'^»_ 
granting  1 05.  a  week  at  sixty- five  or  in  case  of  dia;  " 
ability.     Victoria  followed  a  week  later,  allowii^ 
75,  to  pensioners  over  sixtv-five.     In   1903  th 
expenditure  of  New  South  Wales  for  old-age  pea 
sions  was:  ;CS32, 940;  that  of  Victoria,  ^ii^.q-j^',^ 
of  New  2^aland.  ^£209,1^6- £958,068, 

Rudolph  M.   Binder. 

Reperencbk:  Booth,  Charles.  Old-Agt  Ptnsions  and  the  jKiid 
Poor.  1859;  Loch,  C.  S..  Old-A^t  Ftnsions,  1903;  Roeeis, 
F..  and  F.  Millar.  Otd-Agt  Pensions,  igoj;  Report  of  Com- 
mittee with  Evidence  of  Colonies  on  Agea  PeoLsioaen 
BilJ,  S.  P..  376.  1903;  Dawson,  Th*  German  Weirkmam,  cb^ 

XV. 

OlfEIDA  COMMUIfTTY,  THE :  This  society  1 
founded  in   1848  by  John  H.  Noyes  at  Oneid 
Madison  County ,  N.  Y..  its  first  members  comin 
mainly  from  a  small  community  which  had  ex 
isted  for  several  years  in  Putney,  Vt.,  under  MfJ 
Noyes *s    leadership.     Jan.   i,    1849,    there 
eighty-seven  members*  and  306  in  1878.     Man]^  _ 
of  the   original   members  had   left   the  popular " 
orthodox  churches  because  of  their  acceptance  of 
the  higher  truths  taught,  as  they  believed,  by  Mn^ 
Noyes,  and  especially  that  of  the  possibility  4^| 

E resent  salvation  from  sin.     On  this  doctrine' wa^^ 
ased  the  communism  of  the  community,  which 
was  perhaps  more  complete  and  radical  than  th 
of  any  other  communistic  society. 

Financially  the  community   was  not  for      

first  nine  years  successful,  sinking  in  that  time 
over  $40,000 ;  but  thereafter  its  property  increased 
in  value »  owing  partly  to  its  reaucing  the  numtx 
of  its  branches  and  concentrating  its  resources  i 
Oneida,  N,  Y.,  and  Walliogford,  Conn,,  and  | 
to  its  establishing  some   mechanical  indu 
which  proved  more  remunerative  than  fa 
and   gardening,  especially  that  of    animal*t 
manufacture,  under  the  supervision   of  one 
their  members,  whose  name  (Scwell  Newhouse)  i 
now  stamped  on  the  traps  everywhere  recognu 
as  of  the  highest  quality. 

The  members  of  the  community  gave  much  i 
tention  to  education »  and  besides  supporting  go 
home  schools  sent  many  of  their  young  people  to 
college.  There  was  no  drunkenness,  no  tobacco* 
using,  no  profanity  among  the  members.  AU 
kinds  of  laoor  were  considered  alike  honorable 
and  shared  alike  by  all.  It  was  a  recognized 
principle  that  every  one  should  be  esteemed  ac- 
cording to  his  real  character,  and  to  this  end  their 
svstem  of  *' mutual  criticism"  was  a  great  aid. 
This  consisted  in  plain  truth-telling  as  to  char- 
acter, acts,  and  influence — not  in  the  backbiting 
w^ay  often  practised  in  ordinary  society,  but 
openly,  frankly,  face  to  face — "mutual"  tecause 
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re  expected   to   participate  in  it  both  as 

and  subjects.  It  was  regarded  as  an  in- 
sable  means  of  improvement  and  of  good 
and  government  in  the  community. 

community  published  a  paper  setting 
its  principles  and  life  from  the  year  of  its 
ing,  1848,  till  the  year  of  its  change  to  a 
;tock  company  thirty-two  years  later;  many 
ooks  ana  pamphlets,  and  a  few  larger 
J  including  Home-Talks"  by  J.  H.  Noyes, 
is  **  History  of  American  Socialisms."  The 
indium  of  their  religious  doctrines,  **The 
11,"  was  published  at  Putney,  Vt. 

Noyes  was  practically  leader  of  the  com- 
y  during  its  entire  career,  but  there  were 
tment  managers,  committees,  and  a  business 
which  met  weekly,  in  which  every  member 
ree  to  participate;  matters  of  special  im- 
ice  were  referred  for  discussion  and  final 

to  the  family  meeting,  which  was  held 
evening  of  the  week  in  their  large  assembly 
irhere  every  one  had  a  voice  and  vote, 
ially  the  members  were  vmited  by  a  system 
nplex  marriage,  as  they  termed  it,  and 

they  claimed  as  greatly  superior  to  mon- 
r.  Their  critics  thought  otherwise,  and 
y  censured  their  social  arrangements.    Mr. 

in  defending  them  said: 

last  is  pennanent  union;  licentiousness  deals  in  tern- 
mrtations.  In  marriage,  communism  of  property 
th  communism  of  persons.  In  licentiousness  love  is 
r  as  hired  labor.  Marriage  makes  a  man  responsible 
consequences  of  his  acts  of  love  to  a  woman.  In 
osness  a  man  imposes  on  a  woman  the  heavy  burdens 
smity,  ruining  both  her  reputation  and  her  health, 
en  goes  his  way  without  responsibility.  Marriage 
8  for  the  maintenance  and  education  of  children. 
>usness  ignores  children  as  nuisances,  and  leaves  them 
ICC.  Now  in  respect  to  every  one  of  these  points  of 
:e  between  marriage  and  licentiousness  we  stand  with 
e.  Freedom  with  us  does  not  mean  freedom  to  love 
and  leave  to-morrow.  .  .  .  Our  communities  are 
as  distinctly  bounded  and  separated  from  promis- 
odetY  as  ordinary  households.  The  tie  that  binds 
ther  is  as  permanent  and  sacred,  to  say  the  least, 
of  marriage,  for  it  is  our  religion.  We  receive  no 
»  (except  by  deception  or  mistake)  who  do  not  give 
nd  hand  to  the  family  interest  for  life  and  forever. 
nity  of  property  extends  just  as  far  as  freedom  of 
3very  man's  care  and  every  man's  dollar  of  the  com- 
3perty  is  pledged  for  the  maintenance  and  protection 
romen  and  the  education  of  the  children  of^  the  com- 
...  Whoever  will  take  the  trouble  to  follow  our 
yxn  the  beginning  will  find  no  forsaken  women  or 
I  bv  the  way.  In  this  resi>ect  we  claim  to  be  in 
i  of  marriage  and  common  civilization.  .  .  .  We  are 
e  lovers  "  in  any  sense  that  makes  love  less  binding  or 
ible  than  it  is  m  marriage. 

community  won  the  esteem  of  its  neigh- 
ind  a  reputation  for  perfect  integrity  in  all 
rs  of  business,  and  for  many  years  was  a 
IT  resort  during  the  summer  months  for  ex- 
lists,  as  many  as  1,500  visitors  having  been 

grounds  in  a  single  day.  It  was  never 
ir  with  the  churches  because  of  its  radical 
us  and  social  doctrines;  and  from  1873 
was  concerted  action  against  it  by  the 
rterian  and  other  religious  bodies  in  cen- 
ew  York,  which  culminated  in  1879  in  a 
ence  at  Syracuse  mainly  composed  of  min- 
of  different  denominations  called  for  the 
«  of  devising  measures  for  its  suppression, 
^as  a  difficult  task,  as  the  communists  had 
i  been  peaceable  subjects  of  civil  authority, 
umed  that  their  practises  were  not  in  vio- 
of  any  state  law.  However,  the  ministers 
Eived  the  trouble  and  expense  of  legal  pro- 
gs, as  Mr.  Noyes  on  the  20th  of  August  fol- 

thc  Syracuse  Conference  proposed  to  the 
inity  that  the  practise  of  complex  marriage 


be  given  up,  "not  as  renouncing  belief  in  the 
principles  and  prospective  finality  of  that  in- 
stitution, but  in  deference  to  the  public  senti- 
ment which  is  evidently  rising  against  it";  and 
after  his  proposition  was  immediately  accepted, 
thus  removing  all  cause  of  complaint  on  the  part 
of  any  portion  of  the  general  public  against  the 
community.  Since  then  (1879)  ordinary  monog- 
amous marriage  has  prevailea  in  the  community, 
and  since  Nov.,  1880,  it  has  been  a  joint-stock 
corporation,  each  one's  interest  being  represented 
by  the  shares  of  stock  held  by  him.  The  organi- 
zation, however,  still  retains  many  features  of 
the  former  society,  such  as  common  grounds, 
common  library  and  reading-room,  common 
assembly-room,  laundry,  dining-room,  etc. 

The  corporation,  the  Oneida  Community,  Lim- 
ited, is  now  managed  by  a  board  of  eleven  direct- 
ors. Its  various  businesses — the  manufacture  of 
sewing  and  embroidery  silk,  silver-plated  ware, 
canned  goods,  animal  traps  and  chains — have 
been  largely  increased,  and  now  give  employ- 
ment to  many  hundreds  of  people.  The  princi- 
pal office  of  the  company,  its  large  unitary 
dwellings,  and  its  canning  works,  are  located  in 
Kenwood,  Madison  County;  its  silk-works  and 
hardware  factories  in  Vernon,  Oneida  Coimty; 
its  silver-plating  works  in  Niagara  Falls,  Niagara 
Coimty,  N.  Y.,  and  it  has  also  a  hardware  factory 
in  Niagara  Falls,  Canada.  It  has  offices  in  New 
York,  Chicago,  San  Francisco,  and  other  large 
cities.  Beginning  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago 
with  a  capitalization  of  $600,000,  it  has  added 
$200,000  to  its  stock,  accumulated  a  surplus,  and 
paid  dividends  averaging  between  6  and  7  per 
cent  per  annum  on  its  stock.  The  prosperity  and 
harmonious  working  of  the  new  organization 
augur  well  for  its  perpetuity.  Wm.  A.  Hinds. 
Rbfbrbncb:  See  article  Communism. 

ONIPKO  FEDOR  lOKHAYLO VICH :  Russian 
member  of  the  Duma;  bom  1879.  Representative 
(Group  of  Soil)  from  Stavropol  Province.  Peasant 
of  KuDan  Province;  self-educated.  Passed  with 
success  examinations  in  City  College.  Was  county 
clerk  in  Voznesyensk  (19  years  old).  Elected  by 
peasants. 

OPEN  OR  CLOSED  SHOP,  THE :  In  this  article 
an  attempt  is  made  to  present  in  a  concise  form 
the  arguments  most  commonly  advanced  by 
trade-unionists  in  justification  of  their  demands 
for  the  closed  or  imionized  shop,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  reasons  given  by  the  advocates  of 
the  open  shop  why  these  demands  should  not  be 
complied  with.  We  have  not  stated  our  own 
views,  but  give  a  compilation  of  the  views  of 
others. 

The  Closed  Shop 

"The  philosophy  of  the  closed  shop  is  based 
upon  the  belief  that  the  welfare  of  the  laboring 
classes  is  bound  up  with  the  device  of  collective 
bargaining,  that  the  success  of  the  expedient  de- 
pends upon  its  universal  application,  and  that  no 
individual  workman  can  be  conceded  rights  that 
are  inconsistent  with  the  welfare  of  his  class." 

Advantages  of  Trade-unionism. — Without  at- 
tempting a  thorough  discussion  of  this  subject, 
we  present  the  following  summary  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  trade-unions  as  cited  in  recent 
discussions  of  the  closed  shop : 

The  labor  movement  implies  an  orderly  effort, 
not  only  to  wrest  concessions  from  the  employer, 
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but  also  to  secure  recognition  from  society.  It 
is  a  movement  which  seeks  to  change  the  present 
standards  by  which  the  laborer's  share  m  pro- 
duction is  decided,  and  disputcj^  the  right  of  the 
employer  alone  to  determine  what  fair  treatment 
should  be.  It  aims  at  industrial  democracy  and 
is  in  harmony  with  the  world-wide  tendency  of 
the  times. 

The  great  consideration  is  to  pennit  workmen 
to  have  a  voice  in  the  shop — to  have  some  con- 
trol over  the  conditions  of  employment. 

The  trade-unions  have  achieved  the  gradual 
and  steady  increase  of  wa^s  and  the  shortening 
of  the  working-day. 

Trade-unions  are  coming  to  be  recognized  by 
employers  as  a  permanent  part  of  the  industrial 
offer.  "  In  many  trades  in  Great  Britain  the  em- 
ployers prefer  to  make  terms  with  the  trade- 
unions  which  shall  apply  to  non-union  workmen 
as  well»  rather  than  to  make  terms  with  each  class 
separately.  It  is  coming  to  be  recognized  as  good 
policy  to  deal  with  the  same  form  of  organization 
and  more  and  more  to  make  that  organization 
responsible,  so  far  as  may  be,  for  meeting  the 
obligations  that  arc  assumed  by  it  for  the  workers 
in  the  trade  it  represents. 

A  well-organ ize<l  union  enables  an  employer 
easily  to  obtain  efficient  workmen;  to  make  col- 
lective contracts,  which  are  more  satisfactory, 
cover  a  longer  term,  and  are  more  readily  fulfilled 
than  individual  contracts;  and  it  tends  toward 
conservatism,  and  thus  lessens  the  liability  of 
strikes. 

To  seek  to  destroy  unions  because  of  their  de- 
fects would  be  like  attempting  to  abolish  govern- 
ment because  of  its  abuses.  The  unions  with  all 
their  faults  represent  a  forward  stride  of  the 
human  race.  They  cultivate  a  spirit  of  self- 
reliance  and  mutual  assistance  which  ought  to 
more  than  compensate  for  their  faults. 

As  the  unions  become  stronger  and  gain  in  ex- 
perience, they  tend  to  conservatism.  The  hard 
and  stern  conditions  confronting  them  can  be  re- 
lied upon  to  keep  them  within  bounds. 

Union  and  Non-unian  Employees. — The  rea- 
sons why  union  men  refuse  to  work  in  the  same 
shop  with  non-union  men,  and  which  are  at  the 
root  of  the  contention  for  the  closed shopj maybe 
summarized  as  follows: 

A  shop  with  onion  and  non-union  men  is  like  a 
house  divided  against  itself.  There  is  a  constant 
attempt  to  organize  it  entirely;  an  incessant 
struggle  to  disorganize  it  completely. 

While  accepting  the  union  scale  of  wages  when 
work  is  plentiful,  the  non-unionist  will  immedi- 
ately lower  wages  as  soon  as  work  becomes  more 
difficult  to  obtain. 

It  is  easy  to  speak  of  the  open  shop  in  which 
the  employer  does  not  care  whether  his  men  are 
union  men  or  not.  But  the  union  cannot  ac- 
complish its  most  important  object  unless  the 
employer  deals  with  it  as  a  union.  The  employer 
cannot  be  made  to  enter  into  a  collective  bargain 
— and  without  the  collective  bargain  the  condi- 
tions of  labor  are  hardly  fixt  by  bargaining  at 
all — unless  the  union  comprizes  practically  all 
the  men  he  wishes  to  employ. 

Non-union  Workers. — Much  attention  is  given 
in  the  arguments  of  trade*unionists  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  men  who  do  not  join  the  unions,  with 
the  view  of  showing  that  much  sympathy  is  mis* 
placed  when  bestowed  upon  these  workers  who, 
as  alleged,  are  deprived  oi  their  liberty  to  contract 
for  employment. 
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Some  refuse  to  join  l>ecause  of  intolerable  con- 
ditions existing  in  a  union.  It  is  maintained^ 
however,  that  when  such  conditions  exist,  the 
aVjttses  should  be  prevented  by  action  within 
rather  than  without  or  against  the  organization. 

Another  reason  given  for  not  joining  unions  is 
because  of  strong  but  mistaken  ide^als  of  persons 
who  believe  in  individual  action,  in  the  right  of 
every  man  to  do  as  he  will,  no  matter  how  it 
may  affect  his  neighbor.  This  policv,  it  is  main* 
tained,  is  not  practicable  in  a  «rivilized  comma- 
nitv. 

Another  class  of  non-union  workers,  it  is 
tained,  consists  of  persons  who,  purely  throi 
selfish  motives,  seek  to  share  all  the  advant^ 
secured  by  the  sacrifices  of  the  trade-unionists 
without  bearing  any  of  the  burdens  or  incurring 
any  of  the  risks. 

Lastly,  there  is  said  to  be  a  class  of  professional 
strike-breakers.  These,  it  is  claimed,  are  either 
dishonorably  discharged  unionists  or  they  belong 
to  the  class  of  criminals,  idlers »  and  incompetents 
who  are  only  willing  to  w^ork  or  to  make  a  pre- 
tense of  working  in  order  to  defeat  the  ends  o£ 
honest  workmen. 

The  Lt?gai  Ri^hi. — It  is  contended  by  trade- 
unionists  that  in  their  action  for  securing  the 
closed  shop  they  are  doing  nothing  but  what  is 
lawful. 

As  free  citizens  the  wage-earners  have  the  right 
to  work  or  to  refuse  to  work,  to  make  certain  de- 
mands for  their  welfare,  and  to  strike  if  the  de- 
mands are  not  granted.  An  employee  has  the 
right  to  say  that  he  will  sell  his  labor  on  condi- 
tion that  he  is  not  to  work  with  obnoxious  per- 
sons. In  like  manner,  laborers  can  combine  to 
sell  their  labor  collectively  and  on  the  sani6 
terms.  They  do  not  deny  the  right  of  employ- 
ment to  non-unionists,  but  simply  refuse  to  work 
with  them. 

The  union  workmen  who  refuse  to  work  with 
non-unionists  do  not  say  in  so  many  words  that 
the  employer  shall  not  engage  non-union  work- 
men. The  dictum  of  the  trade-union  is  not 
effuivalent  to  an  act  of  Congress  or  of  a  state  leg- 
islature prohibiting  employers  from  engaging  non- 
union men.  What  the  unionists  in  such  cases  do 
is  merely  to  stipulate  as  a  condition  that  they 
shall  not  be  obliged  to  work  \yith  men  who,  as 
non-unionists,  are  obnoxious,  just  as  they  shall 
not  be  obliged  to  work  in  a  dangerous  or  unsani- 
tary factory,  for  unduly  long  hours,  or  at  in- 
sufficient %vages. 

The  Moral  Right. — The  trade-unionists  claim 
that  they  are  not  only  legally  but  also  morally 
justified  in  refusing  to  work  with  non-union  men* 

Society  makes  right  that  which  will  accom- 
plish the  most  good  for  its  members  as  a  body, 

If  it  is  wrong  to  ostracize  or  to  refuse  to  as 
ciate  with  craftsmen  who  are  indifferent  to  thci 
common  welfare,  then  it  is  equally  wrong  for 
professional  men  to  shun  others  of  their  calling 
accused  of  unprofessional  conduct,  and  it  is 
wrong  for  merchants  to  taboo  other  tradeenen 
who  disregard  the  ethics  of  their  business. 

In  modem  industry  working  men  do  not  act  as 
individuals  contracting  with  employers,  Tf  ^ 
workingman  of  to-day  belongs  to  a  group,  ani 
whether  he  w^ill  or  not,  acts  with  his  group  and 
treated  like  others  of  his  group.  He  works  ll 
time  worked  by  the  others,  receives  the  w*agea^ 
paid  the  others  of  his  class,  and  obeys  the  regula- 
tions made  for  his  group.  His  employer  does  i 
know  that  he  exists,  but  simply  knows  that 
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'  hundreds  or  so  many  thousands  of  men  of 
pe  are  employed  at  a  given  wage,  for  a  given 
)er  of  hours,  and  under  certain  given  con- 
is.  What  affects  one  of  his  class  affects  all. 
>t  as  the  individual  owes  a  duty  to  society,  so 
tho  in  a  less  degree,  he  owes  a  duty  to  his 
The  non-unionist  has  no  moral  right  to 
lis  own  temporary  advantage  at  the  expense 
i  permanent  interests  of  all  working  men. 
the  union  has  a  right  to  exist,  which  is  no 
r  denied,  it  has  a  right  to  insist  on  those  con- 
is  which  are  necessary  to  its  existence ;  and 
mot  exist  if  non-union  men  are  permitted  to 
:he  jobs  of  union  men. 

The  Open  Shop 

B  arguments  in  favor  of  the  ojjen  shop  are 
.  upon  the  necessity  of  preserving  the  free- 
^f  mdividual  contracts. 

'hi  of  Individual  Contract. — In  a  recent  de- 
.  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Cook  County,  Illi- 
it  was  held  that  agreements  for  the  closed 
"would,  if  executed,  tend  to  create  a  mon- 
in  favor  of  the  members  of  the  different 
s,  to  the  exclusion  of  workmen  not  members 
zh  unions,  and  are,  in  this  respect,  unlaw- 

3  law  of  moralitv  and  the  law  of  man  forbid 
itizen,  whether  he  be  laborer  or  capitalist,  to 
»  his  demands  by  the  oppression  of  others, 
denial  to  any  man  of  his  right  to  work  for 
I  he  will,  and  for  what  he  will,  of  his  right  to 
iny  man  for  what  that  man  is  willing  to 
t. 

5  freedom  of  action  is  legally  and,  it  is  prob- 
economically  a  matter  of  as  much  concern 
dety  as  the  freedom  of  the  unionist  to  com- 
br  proper  purposes. 

less  we  are  prepared  to  relegate  all  the  labor- 
a  trade  to  a  condition  or  status  determined 
ombination  or  association  known  as  a  trade- 
,  and  to  deny  the  advisability  of  permitting 
ker  to  choose  freely  between  an  individual 
ollective  contract,  we  must  insist  that  the 
ilsory  unionization  of  industry  is  econom- 
indefensible. 
( conditions  under  which  a  man  shall  dispose 

labor  are  of  such  exceeding  importance  to 
y  that,  if  freedom  is  to  be  denied,  the  re- 
ons  imposed  should  be  determined  by  the 
nment  and  not  by  any  other  agencv.  Such 
itions  should  be  ;|ust,  uniform,  and.  certain; 
hould  not  be  subject  to  the  possible  caprice, 
ness,  or  special  exigencies  of  a  labor  organ- 
a.  When  it  is  necessary  to  restrict  the  free- 
►f  labor  or  capital  to  enter  any  industry,  the 
r  becomes  the  subject  of  pubuc  concern  and 
5  regulation.  If  membership  in  a  labor  or- 
itkm  is  to  be  a  condition  precedent  to  the 
rf  securing  employment,  it  will  be  necessary 
e  government  to  control  the  constitution, 
',  and  management  of  such  associations  so 
may  be  requisite  for  the  purpose  in  view, 
de-unions  have  no  right  to  usurp  the  sover- 
r  of  the  State  and  to  destroy  that  individual 
Nrn  which  is  the  cardinal  principle  of  Amer- 
ile,  wheUier  it  be  religious,  political,  or  in- 
aL 

mions  are  to  render  permanent  service  to 

^borers,  they  must  be  voluntary  organiza- 

If  any  device  can  be  invented  bv  em- 

rs  of  laborers  by  which  laborers  can  be  co- 

into  joining  or  kept  from  joining  labor- 


unions,  then  these  organizations  no  longer  repre- 
sent either  the  best  thought  or  the  best  interests  of 
the  laborers.  They  must  necessarily  soon  degen- 
erate into  mere  dictatorial  groups.  There  is  no 
principle  of  ethics,  economics,  or  equity  that  will 
make  the  coercion  of  laborers  by  laborers  any 
better  than  the  coercion  of  laborers  by  capitalists. 

Men  who.  as  victims  of  trade-union  despotism, 
are  forced  into  the  union,  would  prove  elements 
of  weakness  and  prepare  the  way  for  disintegra- 
tion. 

Danger  of  Trade-union  Power. — An  important 
argument  against  acceding  to  the  demands  of 
trade-unionists  for  the  closed  shop  is  the  danger 
involved  in  granting  too  much  power  to  the  labor 
organizations. 

It  is  contended  that  it  would  be  highly  dan- 
gerous to  allow  a  permanent  and  all-inclusive  or- 
ganization of  laborers  to  control  such  matters  as 
admission  to  a  trade,  the  introduction  of  improved 
machinery,  and  the  rate  of  wages ;  that  it  is  highly 
desirable  that  a  trade-union  should  always  be  kept 
upon  its  good  behavior  by  the  knowledge  that  an 
unreasonable  or  .selfish  policy  will  drive  both  em- 
ployers and  the  public  to  seek  relief  by  appealing 
to  the  non-union  man. 

Injury  to  Business. — It  is  claimed  that  the 
open  shop  is  necessary  in  order  to  preserve  the 
libertv  and  protect  the  rights  of  emijloyers.  The 
closg^^i^SP  ™^^^^  ^^^^  n^n&J^it  uniog^men  _shall 
be  emplo^d ;  that  the  foremanshall  be  ac^ptab© 
to  the  umSn  and,  therefore,  presumably  a  member 
of  it;  that  the  rules  of  the  workshop  shall  be 
made  by  the  unions ;  and  it  is  claimed  tnat  all  this 
practically  takes  the  management  of  the  business 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  employers  and  places  it 
with  those  who  lack  business  responsibility.  The 
men  who  have  put  their  capital  into  the  business 
can  no  longer  control  their  own  property,  but  are 
practically  compelled  to  turn  it  over  to  the  man- 
agement of  an  organization  which  deems  its  own 
interests  in  conflict  with  those  of  the  capitalists. 

The  closed  shop  would,  it  is  claimed,  be  in- 
jurious to  business  and  thus  disastrous  to  the  gen- 
eral welfare  of  society ; 

By  imposing  on  a  shop  where  there  is  no  dis- 
satisfaction, the  liability  of  a  sympathetic  strike, 
or  of  a  strike  growing  out  of  a  quarrel  with  some 
other  union ; 

By  taking  the  management  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  employers  who  have  the  greatest  stake  in  the 
business,  and  thus  inviting  failure; 

By  destroying  all  competition  between  good 
and  poor  workmen,  and  thus  lowering  the  stand- 
ard of  skill  and  resulting  in  an  inferior  product; 

By  destroying  all  competition  between  union 
and  non-union  men  and  enabling  the  unions  to 
force  wages  up  to  a  point  which  the  business  could 
not  stand;  and,  with  a  higher  price  for  a  poorer 
product,  a  closed  shop  could  not  compete  with 
establishments  not  so  handicapped.  (See  Union- 
ist and  Non-Unionist.) 

Rbpbrbncbs:  Papers  on  Trade-Unicns.  Publications  of  the 
American  Economic  Association.  Third  series.  VoL  iv.. 
No.  I.  Feb.,  190^:  Employers  and  Employees.  Full  text 
of  the  addresses  before  the  National  Convention  of  Em- 
ployers and  Employees,  held  at  Minneapolis,  Sept.,  190a. 
Public  Policy.  Chicago;  John  Mitchell.  Organised  Labor, 
American  Book  and  Bible  House.  Philadelphia.  1003:  C.  J. 
BuUock,  The  Closed  Shop,  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  Oct., 
1904:  H.  L.  Nelson,  Industrial  Libertv  not  Industrial  Ah' 
archy,  in  the  North  American  Review,  April,  1904;  John  Bas- 
com.  The  Right  to  Labor,  in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Eco- 
nomics, Aug.,  1904;  Union  vs.  the  Open  Shop,  in  GunUm's 
Magaetne,  Aug..  1903;  New  Phases  on  the  Labor  Conflict,  in 
Gunton*s  Magatine,  Jan.,  1904  :  The  Non-Union  Man  and 
the  Scab,  in  tht  Review  of  Rewews,  Feb..  1903:  W.  E.  Walling, 
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Op€n  Shop  tk0  DgstructioH  of  the  Unions,  in  the  Independent, 
May  13.  1904;  P.  K.  Foster.  Has  the  Non-Unionist  a  Right 
to  Work  How.  When,  and  Where  He  Pleases  ?  in  the  American 
Federationist,  Jan..  1904;  The  Open  Shops,  in  the  American 
Federationist^  March.  1904:  E.  A.  Moffett.  The  Open  Shops, 
in  the  American  Federationist,  March.  1004;  C.  W.  Post, 
Make  the  Change  Now:  AnOpen  Shop  or  None,  inih^  Amer- 
ican Industries,  Dec.  I.  1904. 

GusTAvus  A.  Weber. 

OPIUM  TRAFFIC,  THE:  Opium  was  known 
to  the  ancients  as  a  stimulant.  Theophrastus, 
Dioskorides,  and  Pliny  describe  its  culture  and 
properties.  It  is  alleged  even  that  it  was  known 
m  Homer's  time.  Sanskrit  has  no  term  for  it, 
altho  other  Oriental  languages  contain  names 
derived  from  the  Greek.  The  Arabs  introduced 
opium  into  Europe  and  East  India  in  the  six- 
teenth century.  Persia  is  said  to  have  used  it  first 
as  an  intoxicant.  China  used  it  for  this  purpose 
about  1650.  The  East  India  Company  monop- 
olized its  production  and  traffic*  The  Chinese 
Government  prohibited  the  importation  of 
opium  in  1820;  it  was,  however,  extensively 
smuggled  into  China.  This  led  to  the  Opium 
War  between  China  and  England  which  ended 
1842,  and  to  the  Treaty  of  Tientsin  (1858)  in 
which  England  forced  China  to  admit  opium.  In 
1876  some  new  regulations  were  made.  About 
1850  opium  began  to  be  used  in  England  and  the 
United  States  as  an  intoxicant,  and  opium-dens 
exist  in  nearly  all  large  cities  of  these  coimtries. 
Lately  a  campaign  against  its  use  has  been  carried 
on,  particularly  in  England.  The  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment, too,  has  taken  energetic  measures  to 
exclude  foreign  opium  and  to  suppress  its  pro- 
duction within  China  (Nov.,  1906).  There  are 
supposed  to  be  60,000,000  regular  opium  smokers 
and  eaters  who  consume  the  larger  proportion  of 
the  output ;  but  one  half  of  the  total  population  is 
said  to  be  more  or  less  addicted  to  its  use. 

Statistics. — China's  crop  of  poppy  is  estimated 
at  20,000  to  30',ooo  boxes  per  annum  (since  1853) ; 
East  India  produced  (1873-74)  6,358,495  kilo- 
grams of  opium,  6, 1 44, 13  2  of  which  were  imported 
into  China.  Asia  Minor  produces  300,000  kilo- 
grams annually.  India's  revenue  from  opium 
was,  in  1900-1,  $24,633,280;  in  1901— 2,  $20,804,- 
800;  in  1905-6,  $26,344,240;  and  in  1906-7, 
$23,189,120.  That  of  China  on  native  opium, 
1900-1,  $1,595,780;  1905-6,  $576,000,  and  on 
imported,  $3,600,000.  In  1880  the  opium  revenue 
of  India  represented  14  per  cent  of  the  aggregate; 
in  1906  only  7  per  cent. 

These  figures  prove  that  England  has  been  the 
greatest  sinner  in  regard  to  the  opium  traffic. 
The  Chinese  Government  has  made  protests 
against  its  importation,  because  they  have  recog- 
nized its  j>emicious  effects  upon  Chinese  subjects. 
The  Turks  look  upon  an  opium-eater  or  smoker 
with  contempt.  These  attitudes  show  that  the 
Orientals  know  how  baneful  the  use  of  opium  is, 
both  on  the  physique,  mind,  and  morals.  There 
has,  however,  always  existed  an  influential  party 
in  England  protesting  against  this  traffic  by  the 
Indian  Government,  and  the  agitation  is  liegin- 
ning  to  bear  fruit,  as  the  decrease  in  the  revenue 
shows. 

OSTROGORSKI,    MOYSEY    YAKOVLEVICH: 

Russian  member  of  the  Duma;  born  in  1852;  a 
Jew;  representative  (Constitutional  Democrat) 
from  Grodno  Province  to  the  first  Duma;  grad- 
uate of  the  Law  School  of  St.  Petersburg  Uni- 
versity, he  was  for  a  time  student  of  the  Paris 
School  of  Philosophy  and  Political  Science,  and 


served  in  the  Legislative  Department  of  the  Min- 
istry of  Justice.  He  is  the  author  of  several 
judicial  works. 

OVERBERGH,  CYRIL  VOV:  Belgian  econo- 
mist; bom  in  Brussels,  1866,  he  studied  at  the 
Catholic  University  of  Louvain,  in  GermanT, 
Austria,  Switzerland,  and  England.  Was  made 
commissioner  to  the  king  in  the  precinct  of 
Courtroi  and  professor  of  sociology-  at  Louvain; 
chief  of  cabinet  of  Ministry  of  Justice  in  Brussels 
1893 ;  chief  of  Cabinet  of  Ministry  of  the  Interior 
and  Public  Instruction  in  1895;  general  direct- 
or of  superior  learning  of  science  and  letters  in 
1900.  Founded  in  1901  the  Society  of  Sociokigy 
in  Belgium  and  became  its  permanent  president 
Is  president  of  the  Belgium  Society  of  Social 
Economy  at  Brussels  and  numerous  other  scien- 
tific societies.  Author  of  "La  r^orme  de  li 
bienf aisance "  (1900);  "Les  courants  socialo- 
gique  du  XIX  sidcle"  (1900);  "Le  Materialism 
historique  de  Karl  Marx"  (1903);  "La  classe 
sociale"  (T904).  Address \  zoa  Chaussto  de 
Vleurgat,  Brussels. 

OVERCROWDING:  We  consider  in  this  ar- 
ticle the  facts  as  to  the  overcrowding  of  lane 
cities.  (For  the  methods  of  dealing  with  the 
problem,  see  Garden  Citibs;  Housing;  Moobl 
Villages.) 

The  problem  of  overcrowding  is  not  identical 
with  that  of  the  tenement  question  (see  Tene- 
ments), for  there  maybe  serious  overcrowding 
where  there  are  no  tenements  (large  buildiqn 
crowded  with  families  of  the  poorer  classes). 
London  has  few  large  tenements  yet  most  serioui 
overcrowding ;  Chicago,  compared  with  New  York, 
has  been  said  to  have  no  tenement-house  prob- 
lem, yet  the  Chicago  City  Homes  Association  in 
the  winter  of  1 900-1  found  some  areas  very 
densely  crowded.  One  seventh  of  one  acre  had 
a  ratio  of  900  to  the  acre.  Double-deckers  were 
on  the  increase,  and  there  were  then  almost  100 
within  a  limited  field  of  investigation. 

The  overcrowding  in  New  York  is,  however, 
probably  the  most  serious  in  the  world,  because 
New  York  City  has  both  overcrowding  and  the 
tenement  evil,  too,  and  both  in  the  worst  forms. 
(See  Tenements.)  Certain  portions  of  New 
York  City  are  the  most  densely  populated  spots 
in  the  world.  The  following  table  irom  the  cen- 
sus for  1900  gives  the  general  situation  in  the 
more  crowded  cities  of  the  United  States. 

The  census  says: 

The  city  of  New  York  as  now  oonstitttted  has,  aooonfinff 
to  the  census  of  1900.  349,991  dwelUng-places.  ooDtaimaf 
an  agKreKate  population  of  3.437.30a.  Of  the  ^ole  munbff 
of  dwellinK-putces  in  the  aty  in  1900,  9S.433.  or  38.3  per 
cent,  contain  from  a  to  6  persons:  60.67a,  or  34.3  per.oeBt. 
contain  from  7  to  10  persons,  and  89.654.  or  35.9  per  cent, 
contain  1 1  persons  or  more,  leaving  4.33 3i  or  1.7  per  oeot 
for  dwellings  containing  only  i  person.  In  Mannattan  aad 
Bronx  boroughs — equivalent  to  New  York  City  as  it  ex* 
isted  in  1890 — more  than  one  half  of  all  the  dwellings  oootsia 
1 1  persons  or  more,  while  in  Brooklyn  borough — eqnivakal 
to  Brooklyn  city  in  1890 — this  number  of  pexvons  is  coo- 
tained  in  more  than  three  tenths  of  all  the  dwellings  in  thst 
borough  in  1900.  These  proportions  for  New  Yonc  Citftt' 
now  constituted  can  be  compared  with  similar  proportiaoi 
for  Philadelphia,  which  has  about  nine  tenths  as  many 
dwelling-places  housing  less  than  two  fifths  the  amount  of 
population,  and  with  Chicago,  where  nearly  four  fifths  ss 
many  dwelling  places  house  about  one  half  as  rnudi  pop*^ 
tion.  In  Philadelphia  by  far  the  largest  proportion  01  m 
dwellings — 73.8  per  cent — contain  from  a  to  6  persons  sach. 
as  compared  with  a  1.4  per  cent  for  thoM  with  from  7  to  10 
persons,  and  only  4. a  per  cent  for  thoM  with  11  or  OMie 
persons.  Of  all  the  dwellings  in  Chicago  in  1900  about  oos 
lourth — 35.8  per  cent — contain  iz  penona  or  more,  44>i  P*' 
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Pbk  cbht  op  Population  in  Dwb£.i^ 

iNOa    WITH — 

2inss 

X  to   JO 

persona 

1 1  to  1$ 
persons 

16  to  iQ 
penoiu 

3  1  per* 
over 

1900 

[I90 

1900 

[89a 

1900 

1 1.  t 

IP. J 
9- J 

11. 0 

I  goo 

t4.6 

JO. 6 
as    I 
Mo 
J4.4 

72.6 

31.4 

t6.9 

1890 

mtiObio..., 

mi'::: 

mttan     and 
X  boroughs  I 
Idyn      bcrr- 
M ^- 

48,9 
l^  9 

SO.Q 

SS.7 
36.7 

tJ   9 

40  a 
45.3 

50.8 
48   5 

joi 
60,0 

t6  s 
4J-3 

31.6 

18.3 

JO.  6 

11,  I 

7  3 

'?  i 

11,8 

o.s 

ij!6 

30.5 

IE,  j 

11,6 
10. 0 

11 

H.  I 

Ml. 9 
10.  3 

25*7 

»  New  York  City  in  1890. 
2  Brookljm  city  in  1890. 

in  a  to  6  persons,  and  98.6  per  cent  from  7  to  10  per- 
^ODsidered  with  respect  tojpopulation.  the  differences 
d  more  significant.  New  York  City  has  very  neariy 
nirths  of  its  population  in  1900  living  in  dwellings 
ing  XX  or  more  persons,  as  against  not  much  more 
le  half  for  Chicago  and  not  much  more  than  one 
:or  Philadelphia.  The  proportion  of  the  poptilation 
)er  cent — contained  in  dwellings  with  11  or  more  per- 
lianhattan  and  Bronx  boroughs,  is  very  much  larger 

Brooklyn  borough,  where  it  is  60  per  cent,  or  in  the 
ler  of  the  greater  city,  where  it  is  between  30  and  26 
;.  Boston  has  very  nearly  one  half  of  its  population 
id  in  dwellings  with  11  or  more  persons,  but  in  Pall 
nd  Worcester,  in  the  same  state,  the  proportions  are 
:ger,  this  class  of  dwellings  containing  67.x  per  cent 
opulation  of  Pall  River  and  54.8  per  cent  ot  that  of 
«r.  One  half  oi  the  population  of  Jersey  City  is 
k1  in  dwellings  with  ix  persons  or  more,  and  the 
ions  in  Cincinnati  and  Newark — 44.4  and  44.3  per 
pectively — are  very  nearly  as  large. 
xork  City  has  considerably  more  than  one  half  of  its 
ioa  in  dwellings  containing  over  20  persons,  and 
tan  and  Bronx  boroughs  have  very  nearly  three 
of  their  entire  population  in  such  dwellings. 

than  three  tenths  of  the  population  en   Brooklyn 

and  €i  Pall  River  and  one  fourth  of  the  population 
y  City  are  also  contained  in  dwellings  with  more 

occupants. 

this  does  not  adequately  present  the  situa- 
«ause  it  gives  no  information  as  to  the  size 
dwellings.  This,  however,  has  been  done 
w  York  City  by  the  investigations  of  the 
Tork  Federation  of  Churches  (q.  v.),  using 
;nsus  returns.  It  gives  the  following  re- 
Dr  the  various  boroughs: 


Acres 

Popula- 
tion 

Density 
per  acre 

an 

14.110 
26.017 
49.608 
82.883 
36.600 

2,112.380 
271.630 

I.3S8.686 
198.240 
78.846 

149 

a 

28 

id 

209,218 

4.013,781 

>9 

is  for  the  whole  city,  including  the  por- 
iiot  yet  built  up.  For  certain  districts, 
BT,  the  Bulletin  of  the  Federation  for  April, 
^ves  the  following  table: 

>]]owin^  are  the  populations,  in  190$  and  xpoo,  of  the 
f  dastncts  of  Manhattan  Island,  with  their  gains  of 
on,  and  their  comparative  density  in  1905  and  in 


AjSBMBLY  DlSTKlCT 


B»t    Side,     south     of 
Po«rt«nth  Street: 


4. 

S. 
ta. 

16. 


East     Side,    north     of 

Fourteenth  street: 
18 ..._ 


PopolaiioQ 


53,768 
76.S52 
64,386 

6S,t8s 
73.897 
54.847 
7^,834 


S33hJ94 


»4- 

28. 
30. 
3»- 

54- 


Fifth  Avetme  districts 


as. 
27^ 

31. 


West  Side: 


3- 

7- 

9. 
11, 

13  ■ 

IS 

J*- 

21. 
»3- 


4S.I9> 
4J,S96 
48,796 

S&*S8i 
46.133 
SS,728 
80.379 
S8,ii2 
jS.}96 


190J 


S8.448 

73,964 
71,341 
74.330 
74.449 

94,2  10 


H 


5.68d 
14.089 

9,67s 
■8«4 

*.S4S 

i,SSa 
10.S4S 
20,376 


603,9^5   69,5^1 


126,318 


17.95 
36,800 
3^.9*4 
S  1.674 
jft.Oii 


241,422 


35.959 
47-^95 
41.979 

4',J0I 
41*347 
37*571 
38.9' » 
40.97I 
65.035 
89,050 

78.5as 


48.739 
44.39a 
Si.  761 
60,161 
60, 1  oS 
S  1.84  J 
61,696 
105.156 
70,<>96 
43^743 


599*295 


3B.6t3 
39.721 
34.953 
S»t43 
103^69  I 


269.408 


24.030 
S9t<^4  I 
43,346 
47,057 
33.990 
40,879 
40.994 
44.898 
77.903 
1 13,809 
107, t6S 


548.959  632.0 IS   83t05^    78. 3 


3,5  J  2 
1.796 
3,966 
8,953 
3i.226 

2,96! 
24.777 

12.5*4 
5t447 


71.977 


66  s 

3,92 

^2,031 

7S7 

25.678 


37.986 


*i,93a 

tt,746 

367 

4.696 

*7.257 

3, 08  J 
3.933. 
ia.878|toe 

^4.759!  Sj 

38.583     aj 


Population 
per  acre 


9P0    1905 


153.8  170.4 

462.9  S47.S 
345  6397.6 
735  9:737.9 
577.0652.0 
455.6I465.I 
340.6  406. I 

447    4  570.9 


3&3.9,433.* 


191 .  S^o6.5 
339  0  3tjB.6 

33J.B  JJ7.4 
147.  1    173.8 

3S3.9r»6^  8 
»77'i  351  9 
t66 . 9 1  f  £0 . 4 
140.3,18^.5 

150.9  183.3 
*37-7;iS7.a 


185.71311. 1 


137,0  139.6 
80.0'  ^.i| 
85  s!  80.5 
44   &I   45    4 

165.^9  390. 6 


86.4'  96.4 


49 
los 
141 

160 

3iS 

199 

J  13 


9'  46. J 
6,356*7 
14  7. 3 
178,3 
170.0 
J19.7 
330.  5 
198.6 
'39  8 
106.  S 
3'   4 


90  .  3 


>Loss. 

The  increase  south  of  Fourteenth  Street  since  1900  has 
been  80.^27  persons,  a  larger  increase  than  in  any  other 
section  of  Manhattan  or  Bronx. 

In  i8ss  there  were  417,476  persons  south  of  Fourteenth 
Street.  There  has,  therefore,  been  an  increase  of  69.886 
in  each  of  the  five  decades  since  that  time,  but  the  increase 
in  the  last  five  years  alone  has  been  80,327  persons.  .  . 

If  the  remainder  of  New  York  were  peopled  as 
densely  as  the  lower  East  Side  of  Manhattan  it 
could  contain  the  whole  population  of  the  United 
States,  continental  and  insular,  as  in  1900,  plus 
almost  the  whole  population  of  Canada. 

Certain  blocks,  however,  have  a  much  higher 
density  than  this.  According  to  an  article  by 
Mr.  Fmley  in  the  Federation's  Bulletin  (No.  4, 
1906),  there  are  fifty-one  blocks  in  Manhattan 
with  populations  of  over  3,000  inhabitants  each. 
One  block  on  the  West  Side  has  a  population  of 
6,173,  and  a  density  of  1,145  per  acre.  Several 
smaller  blocks,  mainly  on  the  East  Side,  with 
smaller  populations  have  still  higher  densities. 

In  no  other  cities  in  the  U.  S.  does  such  over- 
crowding exist.  Yet  other  cities  have  conditions 
bad  enouj^h.  According  to  an  investigation  of 
certain  districts  of  Chicago,  made  in  1905  (re- 
ported in  Charities,  Jan.  6,  1906),  and  compared' 
with  an  investigation  of  the  same  in  1900,  there 
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Following  is  the  list  of  twelve  blocks  with  densities  of  over 
x.ioo  to  the  acre: 


856 


Block  Boundaries 

Density 

190s 

1900 

Cherry- Jefferson-Monroe- Rutgers 

1.458 
1.422 
1. 301 
1. 291 
1.273 
1. 218 
1.203 
1.172 
1,163 

;:;5i 

1.004 

1,000 

Cherrv-Clinton-Monroe- Tefferson 

1,171 

Porsyth-Bast  Houston-Chrystic-SUnton 

Clinton-Stanton-Suffolk- Rivington .». . 

1,123 
818 

Rsvbigton-Sheriff-Stanton-Willett 

1,144 

Cherry-Montgomery-Monroe-Clinton , 

703 

Rivington-Willett-Stanton-Pitt 

1.190 

77a 

Rivington-Goerck-Stanton- Lewis 

980 

West  Sixty-first  Street-Amsterdam  Avenue- 
West  Sixty-second  Street- West  End  Avenue 

Eli«abeth-East  Houston-Mott-Prince 

East    Second    Street-Avenue    C-East    Third 
Street-Avenue  B 

553 
i.oas 

900 

has  been  little  or  no  improvement.  There  were 
found  87  city  lots  wholly  btiilt  over,  144  more  lots 
00- 1 00  per  cent  built  over.  There  were  730  rear 
buildings  occupied  by  3,545  persons;  983  rooms 
were  "dark,  very  dark,  or  dark  and  gloomy"; 
4,845  persons,  of  whom  2.652  were  children,  lived 
in  basements  or  cellars.  There  were  161  bath- 
tubs for  1,598  houses  and  21,612  people.  Gar- 
bage was  uncollected  or  dumped  in  the  yards. 

After  Chicago,  Boston,  Cincinnati,  and  Jersey 
City  have  the  most  overcrowding,  tho  in  propor- 
tion to  their  size,  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  and  Fall  River 
and  Holyoke,  Mass.,  have  worse  conditions.  The 
following  table  from  the  census  gives  the  general 
situation : 


Citf 


Baltimore.  Md... 

Boiton.  Mass 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.... 

ChlcaRo,  111 

Cincinnati,  Ohio.. 
Cleveland,  Ohio, . 
Columbus,  Ohio,, 

Dcniirer.  Col 

Detroit,  Mich... . 
Pall  River.  Mass. 
Ha.rtfordH  Conn. . 
Hoboken,  N.J... 
Holyoke,  Mass , ,  ^ 
Jer«yCity,  N.  J, 


tX 


Ixjuiavlile,  Ky 
Milwaukee,  Wis 
Minneapolis*  Minn 
Newark,  N ,  J , , . , , 
New  Orleans,  La.. 
New  York,  N,  Y, . 

Manhattan  and  Brtrnx 
boroughs 

Brooklyn  boraueh , 

Queens  borough .  .  . 

RiGhmond  borough 
Omaha.  Neb,  .,.,,*, 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Pittsburg,  Pa 

St.  LouL^,  Mo. ....... 

St.  Paul,  Minn. ...... 

San  Francisco.  CaL  . , 
Washington,  D.  C.,., 


Popula- 
tion 


353,3^7 

3*5,903 
j8T,7fia 

1331859 
385,704 

104, £6^ 

79.aso 

S$n364 
4S,7Tt 
^06,43  j 
163, 7S1 
304,731 
aas,3is 

30?, 7  tS 
246,070 

aB7,  t04 

3,DSa,6o9 

67,0?  I 

10a, SS5 

1.153.697 

33' Jk6i6, 

S7S.33S 

343.783 
;i73,7iE 


Dwell- 


B9.443 

66, 4^  J 
49.914 

40.634 

63.aoS 

34.119 

37,100 

33,046 

9.309 

9*699 

4.i«8 

4,11 1 

33.637 

18,03? 
34.655 
4^.809 
31,836 

30. 3$  ? 
31. 9^8 

149.99 

100,347 

113.973 

34,331 
IT.I5  t 
[8,037 
341.5^9 
S0,tO4 
£1.360 
34.6a  t 

S3iJ33 
49.385 


Fami- 
lies 


105,384 

II7.M4 
73.631 

359^960 
74.536 
Bj,5t9 
37,583 
30,936 
fto,50S 
ay, 037 
17.131 
13.431 
8,9J6 
44.760 
36,496 
44p911 
39, 806 
43,536 
54.6S4 
61, 775 

735,63  1 

433.953 

1S5.B3E 
33,111 
13,736 
30,733 

165380 
63.959 

133. 719 
30.919 
71.697 
56,67^ 


III 


S^7 
8.4 
71 
8.3 
8.0 
6.0 
S.a 
4.9 
5  S 
II  .0 

a. 3 

M,a 

10.9 
S,7 

s  a 
3  =  9 
6.3 
6.4 
a, I 

5-4 

13-7 

30.4 

10-3 
6.3 

6,0 
S-7 
3-4 
6.3 
7.0 
6.6 
64 
3.6 


The  totals  for  the  160  cities  of  continental  U.  S.  having  at 
least  25,000  inhabitants  are  as  follows:  Total  population, 
19.7 18.31a;  total  dwellings.  3.884.621;  total  families,  4,217.644; 
private  families — number  4,137.179.  population  18.632,457; 
families  not  private.  80.365.  Average  number  of  persons  to 
a  dwelling,  6.8:  family,  4.7;  private  family,  4.5^ 


EUROPB 


For  Great  Britain,  see  special  article.  Housing 
IN  Great  Britain. 

In  Germany,  overcrowding  has  long  been  a 
pressing  question.  (See  Housing.)  In  1891 
Berlin  had  367,000  families  in  21,600  buildings,  or 
an  average  of  17  families  under  one  roof,  not  one 
family  in  600  havine  a  house  of  their  own.  The 
cellar  dwellings  in  Germany  ranged  from  6)  per 
cent  of  the  population  in  Hamburg  to  7  f  in  Ber- 
lin. In  Breslau,  Dresden,  and  Ma^ebm^,  neatly 
half  the  population  lived  in  dwellmgs  with  only 
one  room  and  a  small  half  n)om  or  closet,  without 
ventilation  or  light.  Since  then,  and  especially 
recently,  considerable  effort  has  been  made  to  re- 
lieve the  situation.  Yet  a  report  on  the  condi- 
tions in  Prussia  in  1900  found  that  in  manr 
towns  from  10  to  20  per  cent  of  the  dwellings,  with 
either  no  beatable  room  or  only  one,  lodgcSl  on  an 
average  6  or  more  persons,  the  average  at  HaUe 
being  20.20  per  cent.  Barmen  22.35,  and  Pdsen 
(the  highest)  24.07.  German  cities  are,  moreover, 
growing  in  population,  so  that  the  demand  for 
houses  is  great  and  rents  hi^h.  A  dwelling  with 
one  beatable  room  in  Berlm  rents  for  $58  per 
year,  and  even  one  in  a  cellar  for  $40 ;  on  the  mth 
or  higher  stories  or  attics  for  over  $48.  Even  in 
small  towns,  like  Mayence,  one  room  rents  for 
$32.50  per  year.  In  CJermany,  too,  as  in  Great 
Britain,  there  is  great  scarcity  of  proper  housing 
in  even  the  rural  districts,  resulting  in  ovexxrrowd- 
ing,  promiscuity,  and  other  evils. 

Undoubtedly  the  most  important  recent  con- 
tribution to  international  comparisons  in  over- 
crowding is  Dr.  Arthur  Shadwell's  "Industrial 
Efficiency"  (1906),  vol.  ii., chap.  xi.  He givesthe 
following  interesting  table : 

Avbragb  Numbbr  of  Pbrsons  to  a  HOU8B 


London 

Manchester. . 
Birmingham. 

Leeds 

Sheffield.... 
Bradford.... 

Bolton 

Oldham 

Halifax 

Wolverhampton 


7. a 
4.9 
4.8 
4-5 
4.8 
4.3 
4.6 
4-5 
4.a 
4.8 


Berlin 46.6 

Breslau 39.  i 

Leipzig 37.0 

Dresden 27.5 

Hanover ao.i 

Dusseldorf . . .  19.4 
Chemnitz....  39.1 
Elberfeld....  18.7 

Barmen 18.0 

Essen 18.6 


New  York....  xj.T 

Chkaso si 

Phikkddpfaki.    5-4 

Boston 8.4 

PitUbuxs 6.3 

Providence...    7.0 
PaU River....  xi.o 

Lowell 6.9 

Lawrence....    7-7 
New  Bedford.    7-1 


But  obviously  these  figures  imply  different 
kinds  of  houses.  John  Bums,  before  the  National 
Housing  Congress  of  1907,  spoke  of  New  York 
as  where  people  live  in  tenements;  Berlin,  where 
people  live  in  barracks;  and  London,  where  they 
live  in  houses. 

When  it  comes,  however,  to  the  number  of 
persons  to  a  room,  (Germany  still  shows  very  much 
the  worst  general  conditions,  tho  a  few  places  in 
the  U.  S.  are  much  worse.  Two  persons  to  a 
room  has  been  the  official  standard  adopted  in 
England,  and  anything  beyond  this  is  called 
''overcrowding."  Dr.  Shadwell  finds  in  Eng- 
land in  1 90 1  only  8.2  per  cent  of  the  people  over- 
crowded by  this  standard;  5.8  per  cent  in  ruril 
and  8.9  per  cent  in  urban  districts.  In  the  U.  S. 
the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  (see  above)  reports  for 
1903  a  general  average  for  the  U.  S.  of  1.04 
room  per  individual.  In  Germany  the  ReickS' 
Arbeitsblatt  (March,  1905)  reported  for  908  house- 
holds an  average  of  7.03  persons  to  a  room.  But 
Berlin  is  exceptionally  overcrowded,  and  this  was 
imdoubtedly  among  the  poor.  StiU  Dr.  Shad- 
well  finds  m  Germany  "a  real  house  famine," 
while  in  England  and  America  there  is  not,  save  in 
specially  congested  localities.    Apart  from  over- 
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g,  however,  he  finds  insanitary  housing 
ss  common  in  Germany  than  in  England, 
nany  he  says:  *'The  home  is  rarely  neg- 
nadequate  it  may  be  in  size,  but  it  is  kept 
id  decent,  as  are  the  children."  Of  Eng- 
says:  "We  have  a  class,  diminishing  but 
tty  large,  which  turns  any  quarter  that  it 

into  a  slum.  .  .  .  Our  public  sanitation 
tiigher  level  than  that  of  any  other  land, 
here  have  I  seen  people  so  airty  in  their 
and  living  in  the  midst  of  such  voluntary 
n  this  country."  Of  the  U.  S.  he  says: 
der  and  larger  towns  have  their  full  share 

darkness,  and  dilapidation,  but  I  have 
uck  bjT  the  comparative  absence  of  slums 
facturing  towns  of  medium  size." 
;b:  See  Housing. 

^PRODUCTION  is  defined  by  the  ma- 
jport  of  the  English  Commission  on  the 
ion  of  Trade  and  Industry  as  "the  pro- 
of commodities,  or  even  the  existence  of 
ty  for  production,  at  a  time  when  the  de- 
.  not  sufficiently  brisk  to  maintain  a  re- 
vive price  to  the  producer."  The  report 
that  "such  an  overproduction  has  been 
the  prominent  features  of  the  course  of 
iring  recent  years,  and  that  the  depression 
'hicn  we  are  now  suflFering  may  be  par- 
cplained  by  this  fact."  The  minority  re- 
's still  more  emphasis  upon  "systematic 
duction,"  and  says  that  'the  demand  for 
lities  does  not  increase  at  the  same  rate  as 
r,  and  that  our  capacity  for  production 
quently  in  excess  of  our  home  and  ex- 
mand,  and  could,  moreover,  be  consid- 
ncreased,  at  short  notice,  by  the  fuller 
nent  of  labor  and  appliances  now  par- 
die."  Similarly  says  Mr.  Carroll  D. 
in  his  "  Report  on  Industrial  Depres- 
Washington,  1886,  p.  89) :  "So  far  as  the 
s  and  the  operatives  of  the  countries 
ed  are  to  be  taken  into  consideration  (Eng- 
le  United  States,  France,  Belgium,  Ger- 
there  does  exist  a  positive  and  emphatic 
duction,  and  the  overproduction  could 
st  without  the  introduction  of  power 
!ry  at  a  rate  greater  than  the  consuming 
'f  the  nations  involved  and  of  those  de- 
upon  them  demands;  in  other  words,  the 
overproduction  of  power  machinery 
I  logically  results  in  the  overproduc- 
tion of  goods  made  with  the  aid  of 
such  machinery,  and  this  represents 
the  condition  of  those  countries  de- 
.  largely  upon  mechanical  industries  for 
rosperity."  Mr.  Edward  Atkinson,  in 
is  essays,  and  Mr.  David  A.  Wells,  in  his 
t  Economic  Changes,"  argues  the  same 

urope   Lord    Playfair,   writing   in    1888, 
for  this  position  the  authority  of  Dr.  A. 
dnitz,  Piermez,  Jules  Duckerts,  Laveleye, 
ter,  Annecke,  and  Engel.     Mr.  Wells  finds 
srted  excess  of  production  due  to  three 
auses:  First,  increased  capacity  of  pro- 
:  second,  improved  methods  of  distnbu- 
ird,  the  opening  up  of  new  abundant  sup- 
raw  material.     (For   details  on   these 
ee  articles  Machinery  and  Commerce.) 
bson  ("The  Evolution  of  Modem  Capi- 
p.  173)  shows  that  the  rise  of  produc- 
in  machinery  in  England,  between  1850 
\Sf  niay  be  roughly  estimated  at  40  per 


cent,  while  Mr.  Wri^^ht,  in  the  above-mentioned 
report,  shows  that  m  the  U.  S.,  between  1866 
and  1886,  the  gain  of  machinery — taking  the 
aggregate,  as  measured  by  "the  displacement  of 
muscular  labor  " — ^was  more  than  one  third,  while 
in  some  trades  the  improvement  of  mechanical 
productiveness  for  labor  was  from  50  to  300  per 
cent.  Commerce  has  made  even  greater  gams. 
A  ton  of  wheat  can  now  be  hauled  by  sea  at  less 
than  a  farthing  per  mile.  The  opening  of  the 
Suez  Canal  is  said  to  have  destroyed  a  tonnage  of 
two  millions.  Raw  material  can  be  delivered  in 
bulk  in  England  at  only  a  trifle  more  than  the 
cost  of  its  production  in  its  far-away  home.  AU 
this  has  enormously  increased  the  capabilities 
of  production.  The  amount  of  overproduction 
must,  as  Mr.  Hobson  has  pointed  out  in  his 
"Evolution  of  Modem  Capitalism,"  by  no  means 
be  measured  by  the  amount  of  goods  actually 

Eroduced  for  which  there  are  no  buyers;  this  is 
ut  a  small  portion  of  the  evil.  A  far  greater 
evil  is  that  the  factories  are  often  able  to  pro^ 
duce  in  a  short  while  far  more  than  there  is  an^ 
hope  of  selling,  and  so  they  stop  work.  This 
produces  not  only  a  glut  upon  the  market,  but 
shuts  down  factories,  workshops,  mines,  luilway 
enterprises,  etc. 

The  circle  of  our  production  is  thus  stated  by  Hobson 
(idem.  p.  179):  "Improved  machinery  oi  manufacture  and 
transport  enables  larger  and  larger  quantities  of  raw  material 
to  pass  more  quickly  and  more  cheaply  through  the  several 
processes  of  production.  Consumers  do  not,  in  fact,  increase 
their  consumption  as  quickly  and  to  an  equal  extent.  Hence 
the  outward  flow  of  productive  goods  is  checked  in  one  or 
more  of  the  manufacturing  stages,  or  in  the  hands  of  the 
merchants  or  even  in  the  retail  shops.  This  congestion  of 
the  channels  of  production  automatically  checks  production, 
depriving  of  all  use  a  large  quantity  of  the  machinery  and  a 
lai^e  Quantity  of  labor.  The  general  fall  of  money  income 
which  has  necessarily  followed  from  a  fall  of  prices,  uncom- 
pensated by  a  corresponding  expansion  of  sales,  induces  a 
shrinkage  oi  consumption.  Under  deprest  trade,  while 
the  markets  continue  to  be  glutted  with  unsold  proods,  only  so 
much  current  production  is  maintained  as  will  correspond 
to  the  shrunk  consumption  of  the  deprest  community. 
Before  the  turn  in  the  commercial  tide,  current  production 
even  falls  below  the  level  of  current  consumption  of  the  glut 
of  goods  which  had  congested  the  machine.  After  the  con- 
gestion which  had  kept  prices  low  is  removed,  prices  begin  to 
rise,  demand  is  more  active  at  each  point  of  industry,  and  we 
see  the  usual  symptoms  of  reviving  trade. 

Thus  analyzing  the  cycle,  Mr.  Hobson  argues 
that  the  root  evil  is  underconsumption  rather 
than  overproduction,  a  thought  which  we  shall 
revert  to  later.  Here  we  notice  that  English 
economists  have  largely  denied  the  possibility  of 
a  general  condition  of  overproduction.  They 
have  argued  that  every  one  who  produces  creates 
a  corresponding  power  to  consume.  Producers 
may  produce  the  wrong  kinds  of  goods — ^goods 
for  which  there  is  no  market — so  that  in  certain 
trades  or  lines  of  goods  there  may  be  a  trade 
overproduction,  but  the  mere  fact  of  production 
creates  with  it  the  ability  to  consume,  so  that 
the  total  production  cannot  be  more  than  the 
total  ability  to  consume.  This  argument  Hob- 
son quotes  from  Adam  Smith,  McCulloch,  and  J. 
B.  Say,  but  it  is  a  superficial  view.  Hobson  says: 
"The  fallacy  involved  in  the  supposition  that 
oversupply  is  impossible,  consists  in  assuming 
that  the  power  to  consume  and  the  desire  to  con- 
sume necessarily  coexist  in  the  same  persons." 
He  instances  the  case  of  a  glut  of  cotton  goods, 
due  to  improved  cotton  machinery.  The  spin- 
ners and  manufacturers  have  the  desire  to  con- 
sume; that  is,  to  exchange  these  goods  for  com- 
modities; but  the  ill-clad  of  Russia,  East  London, 
and  even  Manchester,  who  desire  the  cotton  goods. 
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have  no  money  nor  anythin^j  else  which  the  manu- 
facturers want,  and  so  the  manufacturers  cannot 
sell  to  them.  But  the  manufacturers  can  sell,  it 
is  said,  to  those  who  perhaps  do  desire  the  labor 
of  the  ilLclad :  so  they  sell  the  cotton  fi:oods  to 
merchants  and  buy  what  they  want,  while  the  ill- 
clad  work  for  those  w^ho  w^ant  their  labor,  and 
with  their  wages  buy  the  cotton  goods.  Thus 
a  roundabout  exchange  of  goods  arises,  and 
llobson  says  "this  answer  is  valid  on  the  as- 
sumption that  the  Lancashire  producers  desire 
to  consume  an  equivalent  of  the  goods  they  pro- 
duce.*' But  let  us  suppose,  Hobson  argues,  that 
thev  do  not  desire  t43  so  consume.  Suppose  they 
desire  not  to  consume  so  much,  but  to  sav^e  or  in- 
vest in  more  means  of  production,  more  mills, 
more  means  of  transportation,  etc.  Then  we  have 
a  production  not  balanced  by  an  equal  amount  of 
consumption,  and  so  there  may  be  an  overpro- 
duction. It  is  true  that  they  may  desire  to  pro- 
duce more  in  order  to  consume  more  eventually, 
or  to  have  their  children  consume  more;  still, 
temporarily,  they  do  not  consume  as  much  as 
they  produce «  and  so  there  is  a  cycle  or  season  of 
overproduction  which  may  occur  in  enough  trades 
to  be  general.  Hence  Hobson  argues  that  there 
may  be  too  much  saving;  that  all  would  be  well 
if  men  would  consume  morc^ — consume  as  much 
as  they  produce.  Hence  he  maintains  that  the 
real  trouble  is  not  overproduction,  but  under- 
consumption; that  a  too  sudden  development 
of  railroad-building,  factory-building,  etc.,  stim- 
ulates the  market  for  a  while,  but  leads  to  a  tem- 
porary overproduction,  which  should  have  been 
avoided  by  more  immediate  consumption  and  less 
investment. 

Socialists,  however,  find  this  analysis  of 
Hobson's  but  partial.  Why  do  not  the  ill-clad 
in  Russia  and  London  buy  cotton  goods?  Be- 
cause they  have  no  monev?  Why  do  they  not 
work  and  earn  money?  Same  of  "them  can  find 
no  work;  others  of  them  are  too  shiftless  or  too 
undisciplined  to  be  willing  to  do  work  %vhich  is 
in  demand.  But  why  are  they  shiftless?  Why 
have  they  so  little  energv?  Very  largely.  Social- 
ists say,  because  of  their  environment,  and  still 
more  largely  because  of  their  early  environment. 
(See  Poverty,  Causes  of.)  How  can  good  en- 
vironment be  obtained  ?  By  seif-elTort,  say  some. 
But  this  is  making  the  end  develop  the  means. 
The  question  is,  how  to  produce  self-effort.  You 
must  have  somewhat  of  good  environment  to 
produce  self -effort.  By  wise  charity,  say  others: 
model  dwellings,  penny  savings-banks,  etc.  But 
charity,  even  Associated  Charity  (q.  i\),  admits 
by  its  leaders  to-day  that  it  cannot  meet  the 
whole  problem.  It  takes  the  united 
action  of  society  to  reach  the  prob- 
lem. Cities,  nnunicipalities,  in  spite 
of  theorists,  are  more  and  more  being 
driven  to  care  for  the  helpless  and 
the  shiftless.  But  the  cities  cannot  employ  the 
unemployed,  it  is  said,  wnthout  such  taxation  as 
will  crush  the  activities  of  those  who  are  ener- 
getic and  have  self-help.  Then  let  the  municipali- 
ties themselves  produce;  themselves  conduct  nat- 
ural monopolies;  themselves  become  producers, 
in  a  word;  and  the  municipality  can  consume 
(that  is»  spend)  every  dollar  it  produces,  by  em- 
ploying men  and  w^omen  in  productive  work; 
that  is,  w^ork  that  shall  produce  commodities, 
healthy  homes,  parks,  art -galleries,  etc.  These 
commodities,  parks,  art-galleries,  will  not  be  them- 
selves commercially  productive,  but  be  produc- 
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tive  of  better  life.  Thus  the  shiftless  and  une 
ployed  (for  whatever  reason  they  be  unemployed) 
may  be  given  opportunity  or  be  compelled  to 
work,  and  thus  be  able  to  consume  more;  a  state 
which  will  in  part,  at  least,  equalize  consumptioa 
with  production.  Therefore,  even  under  the  w^age 
system,  Sociahsts  maintain  that  more  social  pro- 
duction can  aid  distribution  and  so  aid  consump- 
tion; w^hile,  if  uni^'ersal  cooperation  ever  replace 
the  wage  system,  and  the  functions  of  the  cap- 
italist and  the  worker  be  not  divided  between 
two  classes,  but  be  united  in  the  same  class,  then 
there  will  be  little  if  any  overproduction,  and 
certainly  no  general  overpi*oduction,  since  when 
all  men  shall  receive  their  share  of  what  they 
produce,  and  one  class  shall  not  receive  larji 
profits  and  another  scarcely  a  livelihood,  all 
w^ill  have  approximately  equal  ability  to  con- 
sume,  and  the  wants  of  humanity  can,  as  a  whole* 
be  not  limited.  It  may  even  then  be  possible 
to  produce  more  shoes  than  humanity  can  wear, 
but  not  for  long.  Hours  can  be  limited  and  pro- 
duction so  lessened;  and  at  least  there  will  not  be 
the  horrors  that  to-day  accompany  what  is  called 
overproduction,  and  which  so  excite  the  wrath  of 
Socialists — an  *' overproduction"  of  shoes,  when 
millions  are  going  shoeless;  an  overproduction  o( 
"corn,"  when  thousands  die  of  starvation;  an 
"oi'erproduction"  of  commodities  which,  some- 
times, even  the  very  "hands"  that  have  helped 
make  them  bitterly  long  for,  but  cannot  buy. 
Socialists  are  never  weary  of  picturing  the  piano- 
makers,  who  have  no  piano  m  their  homes;  the 
carpet-wea%''ers,  who  return  to  bare  floors;  the 

farment-w^orkers,  who  live  in  all  but  nakedness, 
t  is  little  wonder  the  term  *  "overproduction" 
seems  to  them  a  mockery  and  a  lie.  Neither 
overproduction  nor  underconsumption  is  to  them 
the  root  evil,  but  unequal  distribution. 

Rbpbrencrs:  Hobscm's  EvolHiion  of  Modfm  CapttaHsmi 
Lalof's  Cyclcfuedia  of  Poliiicui  Sciences:  article  Ovtrp>rodite' 
tion,  by  A.  T.  Hadlcy;  CarroU  D.  Wright's  Report  <m  Im- 
dns trial  Depressions  (First  Annital  Report  af  Commissionir 
of  Labor,  1886):  D.  A.  VeHs'ji  Recent  Ecanomic  Owti 
chap,  iii.;  J.  S.  Mill's  Political  Economy^  \moIl  iii.,  chap. 


OVERTIME  is  the  time  that  employees  woi 
beyond  the  customary  or  legal  hours.  The  prac* 
tise  of  working  overtime  exists,  particularly  in 
England t  in  almost  all  trades  to  some  degree,  and 
in  some  trades  is  almost  universal  and  carried  to  a 
large  extent.  When  flmis,  as  in  the  engineering, 
printing,  or  dressmaking  trades,  have  orders  that 
must  be  filled  speedily,  they  often  seem  all  but 
compelled  to  work  their  employees  overtime.  And 
often  employees  are  glad  to  do  so — ^though 
whether  wisely  or  not  we  shall  in  a  moment  con- 
sider— first,  because  they  are  glad  to  work  more 
and  so  earn  more,  and  secondly,  because  most 
firms  (though  not  all)  pay  at  higher  rates  for 
overtime  than  for  work  m  ordinary  hours.  The 
law,  too,  usually  allows  o%'ertime  in  certain  trades 
for  certain  reasons^  provided  that  the  employees 
are  paid  for  it.  We  shall  see  that  even  this  paid 
overtime  is  a  tiuestionable  advantage  and  a  ques- 
tionable necessity;  but  in  some  trades  overttmc 
is  the  rule  and  not  paid  for.  In  some  trades,  usu- 
ally those  paying  the  lowest  wages,  and  usually 
employing  girls*  children,  or  the  less  intelligent 
men  and  women,  employees  are  continually  cooi* 
pelled  to  work  overtime  without  extra  payment, 
on  threat  of  being  discharged.  Cases  are  by  ~ 
means  rare  where  girls  and  even  men  are  loc' 
in  and  compelled  to  work,  sometimes  late  in^ 
the  night,  with  no  extra  pay.     Usually  the  firm 
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trough  the  form  of  getting  the  employ- 
consent;  the  employees  usually  consent, 
g  that  if  they  do  not  they  will  be  soon 
fi[ed.     Sometimes  the  firms  eain  the  em- 

consent  by  offering  a  little  hmch,  or,  oc- 
lly,  a  drink.  In  the  clothes-making  trade 
l^criptions,  and  in  smaller  shops  of  vari- 
des,  overtime  is  a  very  great  evil.  (See 
Hour  Movement;  also   Sweating  Sys- 

Even  where  firms  pay  employees  for  over- 
id  pay  well,  the  better- informed  employees 

do  not  desire  it;  and  sometimes  do  not 

desire  it  even  when,  in  order  to  stand 

1^       well  with   the   boss,   they  consent. 

,^j^    The  reason  why  it  is  an  evil,  even 

when  well  paid  for,  is,  first,  because 

it  very  seriously  prevents  the  reduc- 

the  actual  working-hours  and  thus  for- 
1  the  very  great  advantages  of  the  short- 
ovement.     (See  Eight-Hour  Movement.) 

and  particularly  in  England,  overtime 
enders  practically  nugatory  the  effect  of 
lOur  legislation.  Second,  overtime,  even 
seemingly  paid  for,  is  not  really  paid  for, 
iployees  get  no  more  pay  than  they  would 

dia  not  work  overtime.     This  is  for  the 

that  what  determines  the  rate  of  pay  is 
B  amount  done  or  the  hours  worked,  but 
indard  of  living  of  the  operatives  in  the 
trade.  Under  competition  no  firm  can 
fford  to  give  higher  pay  than  the  lowest 
ich  operatives  of  the  requisite  ability  are 

to  work.  What  this  is  depends  on  what 
3  the  operatives  to  live.  In  the  long  run 
>und  that  few  operatives  get  more  than 
beir  standard  of  life  demands  (though  this, 
■se,  varies  very  much  between  skilled  and 
ed  trades,  etc.).  Therefore,  if  employees 
king  overtime  earn  more,  the  firm  can,  and 
inder  competition  must,  lower  the  general 
!  wages;  and  the  employee  finds  himself 
g  overtime  and  yet  earning  no  more  than 
(See  Wages;  also  Piece  Work.) 

is  overtime  always  so  necessary  or  ad- 
eous  to  employers  as  they  imagine.  Oc- 
lUy,  in  some  trades,  as  those  above  men- 
tioned, it  does  seem  necessary;  but 
^  usually  even  where  it  seems  neces- 
^^  sary,  if  it  were  absolutely  forbidden, 
^^  customers  would  learn  to  think 
ahead  and  give  their  orders  in  time 
J  them  fulfilled  in  ordinary  hours ;  the  firms 
do  just  as  much  work,  with  less  friction, 
ss  payment  at  high  rates  for  overtime,  and, 
all,  with  less  demoralizing  effects  on  their 
'ces.  Sometimes  employees  who  work 
le  will  slacken  work  m  ordinary  times  in 

0  get  the  higher  rate  of  pay  for  overtime 
Mr.  Rae  C^Eight  Hours  for  Work,"  p. 

lys: 

pin.  an  india-rubber  manufacturer,  informed  the 
9  Employment  Commission  that  he  found  working 

1  eztrnnely  unprofitable,  because  his  men  used  to 
«r  their  work  m  the  regular  hours  in  order  to  get 
if  for  it  by  doing  it  during  overtime. 

Rae  sa3rs  again  (idem,  p.  98) : 

ftnager  of  a  Massachusetts  carpet-mill  reports  of  the 
ii^  the  ten-hours  day  by  running  overtime  for  a 
that  the  production  mcreased  for  the  first  month 
I  overtime  began,  but  then  the  men  grew  listless, 
ttity  of  their  output  fell  off,  the  quality  of  the  goods 
itfld,  and  by  the  third  month  the  books  showed  that 
was  doing  no  more  in  the  day,  with  ten  hours  and 
I  to  boot,  than  it  did  before  in  the  ten  hours  alone. 
tositkm  of  the  strain  takes  time  to  tell  to  the  full; 
ation  of  the  stxain  does  the  same. 


From  instances  Mr.  Rae  concludes  (idem,  p. 
65)  that  it  is 

certainly  very  doubtful  whether  the  world  has  ever  gained 
anything  by  systematic  overtime,  and  whether  men  would 
not  do  quite  the  same  amount  of  work  from  year's  end  to 
year's  end  if  it  were  abolished  altogether.  Mr.  Bowlixig.  one 
of  the  factory  inspectors,  remarks  that  he  was  struck  with  the 
frequency  with  which  employers  said  to  him  overtime  was 
utterly  unprofitable,  and  nobody  can  read  any  of  the  reports 
of  commissioners  on  labor  or  trade  questions  without  being 
struck  with  the  same  drctmistance.  Incidental  overtime 
may  be  unavoidable  in  the  engineering  trade,  but  the  per- 
sistent overtime  now  habitually  wrought  might  probably  be 
abolished  with  positive  benefit  to  production. 

And  yet  in  the  engineering,  printing,  dress- 
making, and  other  similar  trades,  overtime  is  the 
rule. 

OWEN.  ROBERT :  "  The  father  of  modem  com- 
munism,' bom  in  Newtown,  North  Wales,  in  1 77 1. 
At  ten  vears  of  age  he  was  put  to  work  in  a  dra- 
per's shop,  but  later  removed  to  Manchester, 
where,  when  only  nineteen  years  old,  he  was 
manager  of  a  large  cotton-mill.  In  1800  he  pur- 
chased, with  his  partners,  the  New  Lanark  Mills 
on  the  Clyde,  where  Arkwright  in  1789  had 
erected  one  of  the  earliest  cotton-spinning  es- 
tablishments. 

He  tells,  in  his  autobiography,  with  what 
enormous  difficulties  he  had  to  cope  when  he 
purchased  the  property.  Women  and  children 
were  employed  under  conditions  which  debased 
both  mind  and  morals;  dnmkenness  and  igno- 
rance, fifth  and  immorality,  were  the  character- 
istics of  the  population.  Owen  believed,  how- 
ever, in  the  omnipotent  effect  of  circumstance  in 
molding  character;  the  notion  that  individuals 
form  their  own  character  he  called  "the  enemv 
of  humanity,  the  hydra  of  human  calamity.  * 
He  therefore  set  hiniself  to  work  out  reform  on 
this  principle. 

Dnmkenness  was  discountenanced  by  the  in- 
troduction of  resorts  where  the  workmen  could 
find  both  pleasure  and  profit;  immorality  was 
checked  by  informal  lectures  setting  forth  its 
practical  evils,  as  well  as  by  various  ingenious 
contrivances  calculated  to  app>eal  to  the  honor  of 
the  operatives;  the  employment  of  young  chil- 
dren was  discontinued;  the  homes  of  the  people 
were  materially  improved;  good,  honest  pro- 
visions were  supplied  at  cost  price;  children's 
schools  were  started,  and  insurance  funds  against 
old  age  and  illness  were  not  forgotten. 

Owen's  first  book.  "A  New  View  of  Society;  or. 
Essays  on  the  Principle  of  the  Formation  of  the 
Human  Character,"  the  first  essay  in  which  was 
published  in  18 13,  argues  that  man's  character  is 
made  by  circumstances,  and  that  the  one  im- 
portant thing  to  do,  therefore,  is  to  establish  a 
right  physical,  moral,  and  social  environment. 

In  181 5  Owen  began  an  agitation  for  a  factory 
law  curtailing  the  hours  of  work,  prohibiting  in- 
fant labor,  and  affording  health  and  education 
to  operatives. 

The  bill  finally  became  a  law  in  181 9. 

Owen's  first  public  step  in  the  path  of  socialism 
may  be  said  to  have  been  the  famous  report 
which,  in  181 7,  he  commimicated  to  a  committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  poor-laws.  In 
this  he  pointed  out  that  the  only  permanent 
remedy  for  distress  was  the  united  action  of  men 
and  the  subordination  of  machinery.  For  the 
treatment  of  pauperism  he  recommended  co- 
operative communities. 

"This,"   says  Professor  Seligman,   "was  the 
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tuming-ix)int  in  his  career  and  tlie  virtual  be- 
ginning  of  English  socialism." 

Every  one  was  to  work  for  the  benefit  of  all; 
the  meals  were  to  be  cooked  and  eaten  in  com- 
mon; dormitories  in  the  shape  of  parallelograms 
were  to  be  erected,  and  the  details  of  government 
regulated  in  the  most  minute  manner.  His  plans 
were  supported  by  many  prominent  men  in  Eng- 
land, including  his  special  patron,  the  Duke  of 
Kent,  the  father  of  Queen  Victoria,  But  at  this 
juncture  his  violent  attack  on  all  religions  alien- 
ated the  affections  of  many  influential  adherents 
— and  it  must  be  said  that  he  showed  a  narrow- 
mindedness  as  great  as  that  which  he  ascribed  to 
his  opponents.  Owen  was  now  a  world  regener- 
ator, an  extremist*  a  socialistic  idealist,  whose 
confident  anticipation  of  a  millennium  seemed  to 
increase  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  failure  of  his 
schemes. 

In  1825  he  purchased  New  Harmony  of  the 
Rappites  (whicn  see) ,  in  the  L^nited  States,  at  the 
time  of  its  purchase  containing  some  30,000  acres, 
3,000  of  it  under  cultivation,  with  nineteen  de- 
tached farms  and  a  regular  village  with  streets, 
squares,  churches,  schcwls,  and  other  edifices. 
(See  New  Harmony;)  Here  Owen  soon  collected 
over  000  souls  of  "all  classes  and  conditions  of 
men,'  which  he  endeavored  to  constitute  into  a 
community  on  the  basis  of  exact  eguality,  and 
in  practise  of  community  of  labor  ana  of  goods. 

To  enter  into  the  details  of  his  communities 
would  be  impossible.  Owen  made  a  triumphal 
visit  to  America  in  1829,  being  greeted  with  uni- 
versal acclamation,  as  on  the  Continent  ten  years 


before.  He  had  almost  completed  negoti 
with  the  Mexican  Government  for  the  grani 
immense  tract — when  suddenly,  with  the 
the  liberal  government,  all  the  bright  pre 
again  vanished* 

After  this  Owen's  interest  Ln  coop< 
gradually  vanished,  his  energy  being  hen< 
centered  on  the  jiropagation  of  his  all-eml 
sociahstic  schemes.  On  returning  from  A 
he  made  London  the  seat  of  his  activity 
peated  addresses  were  issued,  numenooi 
ciations  formed,  while  the  most  bizarre 
w^ere  proposed,  such  as  the  floating  coopj 
community  on  the  Thames.  In  1S52  1 
tablished  the  "Labor  Exchange  Systeoj 
1835  the  word  socialism  first  appears  in  I 
propaganda.  After  an  unsuccessful  attei 
win  over  the  trade- unions,  at  whose  firs 
congress  he  pre^iided,  Owen  became  still " 
In  1850  he  called  the  world  a  great  lunal 
lum,  but  was  still  full  of  confidence;  shortl; 
he  denied  the  right  of  property,  and  beca 
ardent  spiritualist;  ana  in  his  last  year  i 
the  persistence  of  "his  convictions  by  add 
an  open  letter  to  the  potentates  of  the  eaH 
by  writing  an  autobiography  full  of  youtH 
tiiusiasm.  He  died  in  his  native  town,  fi 
t8j8. 

He  was  author  of  **Book  of  the  New 
World,"  "Revolution  in  the  Mind  and  P 
of  the  Human  Race/'  "The  Life  of  Robert 
Written  by  Himself"  (London,    1857).      ' 

Rbfexencb:   The  Life,  Times  and  Labors  of  Robt^  i 
Lloyd  Jones,  3d  cd  ,  1^00. 


PACIFIC  RAILWAY  BEBTS:  In  order  to  aid 
the  building  of  the  Pacific  Railway.  Congre.ss  (see 
Credit  Mobilier)  loaned  the  Central  Pacific 
Rail  way  Company,  originally,  $64,623,5 1  3,  Bonds 
were  issued  at  6  per  cent,  maturing  in  1895,  'q6, 
*97,  '98,  and  '9Q,  By  1895  it  was  estimated  that 
there  was  due  the  government*  for  principal  and 
interest,  about  $125,000,000,  fully  $70,000,000 
for  the  Central  Pacific,  and  $55,000,000  for  the 
Union.  The  exact  figures  at  any  giv^en  date  can- 
not be  stated  with  precision  on  account  of  the 
mass  of  counter-credits  for  services  delayed,  dis- 
puted, or  othenvise  in  suspense.  Some  author- 
ities put  it  at  $138,000,000. 

Concerning  the  transactions;  of  the  Pacific 
Company,  the  report  of  the  Pacific  Railway  Com- 
mission of  1887  says,  in  brief: 

Conjjress  enacted  that  the  companies  should  have  their 
stock  fully  [jAid  in  cash.      The  stock  actually  paid  in  amounted 
to  f  1,797.000;  the  stock  paid  in  "as  sworn  to"  amounted  to 
$97,098,000.     The  3*496  mile*  of  aided  roads  were  built  at  a 
cost  of  $95,955,000.     Stocks  and  bonds  were  issued  on  these 
to  the  amount  of  $368.30^,000,  all  of  which  was  taken  by  the 
men  who  built  and  managed  the  roads.     In  the  accounts  ol 
the  Central   Pacific  Company  the  division  of  eamines  for 
improper  purposes  amounted  to  many  millions,  through  con- 
tracts maae  by  Messn.  Stanford,  Huntington,  Hopkins,  and 
Crocker  with  thcmselvM,     They  constructed  1,171  miles  of 
road  adjunct  lines,  at  a  cost  of  $27,217,000.     On  account  of 
that  construction,  in  addition  to  a  ^mall  cash  payment,  they 
issued  bonds  to  themselves  to  the  amount  of  $^3,722  000, 
and  stock  to  the  amount  of  $40,005,000.    Then 
as  directors  of  the  Central  Pacific,  thev  took 
Manaffement  1^^*^*^  of  their  own  lines  for  the  Central  Pacific 
of  Stoek      ^^^  Jj. 400. 000  per  annum;  which  was  at  the 
01  obvca      j^^^  ^f  nearly  13  per  cent.     Fifteen  months 
ago  [in   i8li6l  three  of  these  directors  (Stan- 
ford.   HtintinKton,   and   Crockerl    contracted 
with  themselves  to  build  an  extension  of  103  miles.     In  pay- 
ment they  issued  stock  to  tbe  amotmt  of  $8,eoo40oe«  and 


bonds  to  the  amount  of  $4,500,000.  the  market  vaS^H 
stock  and  bonds  being  at  the  time  $S. 340, 000.  Tin 
cost  of  construction  wo.k  $1,505,000.  so  that  they  pM 
profited  by  their  own  votes  by  tliat  single  transactia 
extent  of  $4,834,000,  etc,  etc.  Had  the  Pacific  railrni 
built  and  manageii  upon  honest  methods,  had  tbol 
ment  loan  been  properly  applied,  these  comp>anjes.  n 
as  a  whole,  could  have  declared  dividends  at  the  ratoj 
cent  oer  annum  for  eighteen  years,  front  the  dat<  <| 
completion  to  the  present  time,  upon  aU  the  moi^ 
they  would  have  been  reauired  to  pay  in  to  com^ 
equip  the  roads;  they  would  have  owned  a. 495  tnilea^ 
free  from  all  debt,  and  worth  $124,700,000,  upon  an^ 
outlay  of  less  than  $j  5.490,48 1.44;  "three  of  them,  th 
Pacific.  C^sntral  Pacific,  and  Centra]  Branch,  could  ban 
ev-ery  cent  of  the  principal  and  interest  advanced  by  the 
mcnt  to  date,  and  could  have  reduced  their  charges  to  I 
to  the  extent  of  over  $140,000,000,  or  nearly  $^^000, 
year.  But  they  chose  dishonest  methods.  At  th| 
theydi\ided  $173,547,113  of  fictitious  capital,  they  dj 
over  $107,000,000  w;hich  should  have  been  appliod 
payment  of  the  princi^ial  and  interest  of  thecovemnii 
and  they  taxed  shipr*eTS  to  the  extent  of  over  $)40|ii 
or  nearly  $8,000,000  a  >'eaT,  to  nav  for  the  inflaUoi 
capita!  of  these  companies,  and  tor  the  vicious  | 
that  crept  into  their  management.  ^ 

Of  the  Union  Pacific*  writing  in  Everf 
July,  1907,  Mr,  Will  Payne  says: 

The  uovcram^nt  nnd   first-mortgajre  bonda 
cost  of  building  the  line.     The  other  $54^000,000  of 
rcpre,sented   profits.     Presently  Jay  Gould   took  a 
Union  Pacific,     He  controlled  the  Kansas  Pacific  and 
Pacitic,  which  together  had  $25,000,000  of  conuzion 
all   water  and  of  little  current   value.     He  peran 
directors  of  Union  Pacific  to  buy  these  lines  and  to 
Union  Pacific  stock  at  par  for  their  bogus  shares. 

Overloaded  Union  Pacific  went  into  bankruptcy  I 
and  was  reorganized.  Holders  of  the  old  bonds  red 
most  cases  r«r  »n  riew  4  per  cent  bonds  with  a  bonus  fl 
cent  in  new  preferred  stock.     There  was  issued  $75^ 

of  new  preferred  stock,  practically  all  of  which  ' ^ 

bonuses  to  the  old  security  holders  and  to  the  ti 

syndicate.    The  $61,000,000  ol  old  common  stock  ^ 
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into  the  same  amount  of  new  common.  Dividends 
er  cent  a  year  axe  now  paid  on  this  new  common  stock, 
tart  of  this  is  due  to  Mr.  Harriman's  brilliant  specula- 
1  the  stock  of  other  roads.  The  rest  of  it  is  due  to  a 
traffic  carried  at  rates  higher  than  would  yield  a  fair 
upon  the  investment.  Incidentally,  the  road  received 
;  ot  an  empire  in  public  lands.  The  moiety  remaining 
at  the  tune  of  the  reorganization  was  valued  at 
).5oo. 

Northern  Pacific  fared  even  better  in  this  regard.  The 
ment  gave  it  40.000.000  acres  of  public  lands — a  piece 
trosity  which  in  no  wise  restrained  the  stock-watering 
ities  of  the  builders  and  reorganizers. 

CKING-HOnSE  INVESTIGATION:  In  1905, 
^pton  Sinclair,  in  a  very  widely  read  novel, 
Jungle,"  described  conditions  of  filth,  hor- 
iid  immorality,  as  existing  in  the  Chicago 
'packing-houses,  sensational  to  the  last  de- 
and  supported  them  by  definite  and  con- 
statements,  challenging  the  packing  com- 
s  to  sue  him  for  libel  if  thev  were  false. 
X)mpanies  only  made  general  denial;  the 
:  became  generally  alarmed  and  incensed, 
lent  Roosevelt  appointed  Dr.  Charles  P. 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Labor,  and 
imes  B.  Reynolds  to  investigate  the  paclcing- 
s.  Upon  their  doing  so,  the  president  sent 
nal  message  to  Congress  with  the  report.  A 
as  passed  somewhat  meeting  the  situation ; 
>mpanies  imdertook  some  cleaning  and  im- 
ment,  tho  great  evils  still  exist.  The  re- 
)f  the  investigation  committee  is  too  long  to 

We  present  here  in  condensed  form  the 
J  of  it  which  appeared  in  the  Outlook  for 
16, 1906: 

J  report  of  Messrs.  Neill  and  Reynolds  is  the 
of  two  weeks  and  a  half  spent  in  the  inves- 
3n  in  Chicago.  As  the  president's  commis- 
•s  say  in  that  report,  tney  make  no  state- 
that  was  not  verified  by  their  "personal 
ination."  The  statements  they  make  are 
ic,  and  aftho  they  mention  no  names,  they 
with  detail  what  came  under  their  observa- 

Filth    and    imsanitary    conditions    they 

before  entering  the  buildings;  the  pave- 
;  are  such  as  to  retain  the  accumulated 
;  dead  animals  they  saw  left  Iving  on  the 
rms.  "The  only  excuse,"  tney  report, 
a  for  the  delay  in  the  removal  was  that  so 
beard — the  expense."  Within  the  build- 
he  conditions  they  describe  are  such  that 
I  for  decency  makes  only  a  brief  summary 
►le  in  these  columns.  Walls,  rafters,  and 
rts,  and  usually  the  floors,  are  of  wood.  In 
rooms  the  floors  are  "soaked  and  slimy." 
and  ventilation  are  wretched.  Of  many  of 
iside  rooms  the  commissioners  say  "they 
>e  best  described  as  vaults  in  which  the  air 

changes."  Even  in  outside  rooms  they 
windows  so  dirty  and  walls  so  dingy  that 
jht  penetrated  only  twenty  or  thirty  feet, 
illy  the  workers,"  they  say,  "toil  without 
n  a  humid  atmosphere  heavy  with  the  odors 
:en  wood,  decayed  meats,  stinking  offal  and 
Is."  Tables,  carts,  tubs,  and  other  recep- 
they  also  found  in  most  cases  to  be  of  wood, 
frequently  fotmd  water-soaked,  only  half 
ed,  and  with  meat  scraps  and  grease  accu- 
ions  adhering  to  their  sides  and  collecting 

Such  sanitary  conveniences  for  the  work- 
m  and  working  women  as  they  found  were 
vilest.  What  they  say  with  regard  to  the 
;ement  of  the  toilet  facilities  within  the 
i|^-houses  we  do  not  care  here  to  repeat.  It 
.cient  to  say  that  the  facilities  are  about  as 
i  can  be  well  imagined.     Those  who  care  to 


know  the  facts  on  this  aspect  of  the  subject  can 
find  them  frankly  stated  in  the  report  itsefi.  The 
commissioners  affirm  that  even  in  the  newer  build- 
ings the  defects  of  the  earlier  structures  are  not 
remedied.  The  only  model  buildings  to  be  found 
are  one  office  building  and  two  for  cooling,  stor- 
age, and  sales  purposes. 

As  revolting  as  the  buildings  and  their  condi- 
tion were,  the  commissioners  found  the  way  in 
which  the  meat  products  were  handled  in  Chicago 
to  be  equally  repugnant.  The  meat 
j^^  that  is  to  be  solci  in  bulk,  which  is  the 
Handling  of  ^^"^  ^^  which  an  overwhelming  pro- 

the  Meat  P^'**^^^  ^^  ^^®  meat  is  distributed,  is 
handled  with  regard  to  cleanliness; 
but  the  commissioners  report  that 
"the  parts  that  are  sent  from  the  cooling-room 
to  those  departments  of  the  packing-houses  in 
which  various  forms  of  meat  products  are  prepared 
are  handled  with  no  regard  whatever  for  cleanli- 
ness." In  other  words,  apart  from  the  indecent 
and  unwholesome  surroundings,  the  offensiveness 
is  to  be  found  principally  in  the  processes  of 
preparing  the  canned  meats.  The  commissioners 
describe  the  workers*  aprons  as  being,  as  a  rule, 
* '  indescribably  filthy. ' '  Against  these  aprons  and 
even  dirtier  clothing  the  commissioners  saw  the 
meats  constantly  pressed.  The  habits  of  the 
workers  themselves,  accustomed  as  they  are  to  a 
most  degrading  environment,  are  such  as  to  make 
the  conveyance  of  tuberculosis  and  other  disease 
germs  most  easy.  As  the  meat  is  shoveled  from 
the  floors,  piled  on  tables,  and  pushed  to  and  fro 
in  box-carts,  it  is  liable  to  gather  dirt  and  disease. 
When  the  commissioners  called  attention  to  this 
fact,  "it  was  always  the  reply,"  they  report, 
"that  this  meat  would  afterward  be  cooked," 
and  thus  sterilized;  but  the  commissioners  add 
that  this  is  not  always  the  case.  The  commis- 
sioners, in  commenting  on  the  present  method  of 
inspection,  declare,  first,  that  it  is  most  rigorous 
where  it  is  least  needed — ^namely,  at  the  time  of 
killing.  It  is  while  the  meat  is  being  handled 
that  it  is  made  loathsome.  They  found,  for  in- 
stance, stsLle  meat  scraps,  and  even  bits  pf  rope 
in  tins  with  the  label  "  Quality  Guaranteed."  Asa 
matter  of  fact,  all  that  has  been  inspected  is  the 
carcass  of  the  animal  at  the  time  of  killing;  and 
the  government,  of  course,  does  not  guarantee  the 
quality.  Inspection,  moreover,  does  not  apply 
to  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  laborers.  The 
various  departments,"  say  the  commissioners, 
"are  under  the  direct  control  of  superintendents 
who  claim  to  use  full  authority  in  dealing  with 
the  employees  and  who  seem  to  ignore  all  con- 
siderations except  those  of  the  account  book." 
That  this  fact  is  not  only  a  menace  to  the  social 
conditions  of  the  community,  but  also  to  the 
physical  well-being  of  the  people  of  the  nation, 
the  commissioners  recognize  in  these  words : 

The  neglect  on  the  part  of  their  employers  to  recognize 
or  provide  for  the  reouirements  of  cleanliness  and  decency  of 
the  employees  must  have  an  influence  that  cannot  be  exag- 
gerated in  lowering  the  morals  and  discouraging  cleanliness 
on  the  part  of  the  workers  employed  in  the  packing-houses. 
The  whole  situation  as  we  saw  it  in  these  huge  establishments 
tends  necessarily  and  inevitably  to  the  moral  degradation  of 
thousands  of  workers,  who  are  forced  to  spend  their  working- 
hours  under  conditions  that  are  entirely  unnecessary  and 
unpardonable,  and  which  are  a  constant  menace  not  only  to 
their  own  health,  but  to  the  health  of  those  who  use  the  food 
products  prepared  by  them. 

The  packers*  reply  is  presumably  the  strongest 
that  can  be  offered' in  refutation  of  the  specific 
allegations  of  the  president's  agents,  for  they 
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would  certainly  not  have  failed  to  deny  them 
with  equally  specific  detail  if  they  could  have 
done  so.  Their  case  would  have  been  stronger  if 
they  had  kept  silence. 

PAINE,  ROBERT  TREAT:  Philanthropist; 
bom  183s,  Boston,  Mass.;  educated  at  public 
schools »  11  arvard  College,  Harvard  Law  SchooL 
After  two  years  in  Europe  he  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1859.  Retired  from  the  practise  in  1872 
to  devote  himself  to  the  benevolent  enterprises 
with  which  he  is  identified.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders^  in  1878,  of  the  Associated  Charities  of 
Boston,  In  1879  he  organized  the  Wells  Memo- 
rial Institute  to  promote  the  welfare  of  working 
men  and  women.  In  1888  he  established  the 
Workinginen's  Loan  Association.  He  has  built 
more  than  200  houses  for  working  men,  selling 
them  at  moderate  price  and  on  easy  credits.  In 
1884  he  was  unsuccessful  Democratic  and  Inde- 
pendent candidate  for  Confess,  He  is  president 
of  the  American  Peace  Society,  of  the  Associated 
Charities  of  Boston,  and  other  organizations. 

Mr.  Paine  formerly  advocated  moderate  tariff 
views — but  for  the  last  twenty  years  has  been  in 
favor  of  free  raw  material  and  an  increasing 
measure  of  free  trade.  He  believes  that  in  social 
reform  the  great  hope  lies  in  the  increasing  interest 
which  the  well-to-do  are  taking  in  the  welfare  of 
the  people;  that  personal  service  is  the  duty,  the 
privilege,  and  the  joy  of  life.  Author  of  many  re- 
ports*  papers,  pamphlets,  circulars,  and  addresses 
on  *' Pauperism/"  Cooperative  Banks,'*  **  Homes 
for  the  People/'  **The  Inspiration  of  Charity/' 
*'The  Spiritual  Efficiency  of  the  Church,"  etc.,  etc. 
Address:  6  Joy  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

PAINE,  THOMAS:  Radical;  patriot;  signer  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence;  bom  at  Thet- 
ford,  England,  i  737,  son  of  a  Quaker  stay-maker, 
he  learned  his  father's  trade,  but  did  much  private 
studying.  In  1756  he  served  a  short  time  on 
a  pnvateer;  in  1762  he  obtained  a  post  in  the 
revenue  service;  in  1765  he  was  discharged  for  ir- 
regular  conduct,  but  was  restored  the  next  year. 
Waiting  for  a  vacancy,  he  taught  school  and 
preached.  He  published  in  1772  '*The  Case  of 
the  Officers  of  the  Excise."  which  led  to  his  dis- 
charge from  the  excise  service  in  1774.  Invited 
by  Franklin,  he  went  to  America,  and  soon  found 
employment  in  Philadelphia  as  editor  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Magazine.  He  wrote  against  sla- 
very, and  Jan.  10,  1776.  published  his  celebrated 
**Common  Sense,'*  of  which  120,000  copies  were 
sold  in  three  months.  Dec»  19,  1 7  76,  he  published 
in  the  Pennsylvania  Journal  the  first  number 
of  '*The  Crisis,"  and  continued  the  numbers 
irregularly  through  the  war,  exerting  wide  in- 
fluence for  independence  and  republicanism; 
in  1777  he  was  chosen  secretary  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  Foreign  Affairs;  was  dismissed  and  cen- 
sured by  Congress  in  1779  for  revealing  secrets. 
He  was  soon  after  elected  clerk  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  Pennsylvania.  lie  received  in  1780 
a  degree*  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  in  1781  went  with  Colonel  Laurens  to  France 
and  negotiated  a  loan,  for  which  Congress  gave 
him  $3,000,  and  New  York  an  estate,  amd  Penn- 
sylvania $2,500.  In  1787  he  went  again  to 
France  and  then  to  England,  where  in  1791-92 
he  published  in  London  his  "Rights  of  Man,"  a 
reply  to  Burke,  and  defense  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution. France  made  him  a  citizen,  and  in  1792 
he  was  elected  deputy  from  Calais-     He  acted 


with  the  Girondists  and  opposed  the  ^^-"-^r-^^t^, 
the  king.  He  was  imprisoned  by  T 
1793-94*  narrowly  escaping  the  Vui 
prison  he  completed  his  "Age  of  Reason,' 
published  it  when  released  m  1795-  He  ^ 
took  his  seat  in  the  Convention  and  resided  I 
years  with  James  Monroe,  LTnited  States  Minis 
to  France.  In  1802  he  returned  to  the  U.  S.  'm 
U,  S.  sloop  of  war  and  was  cordially  receiv€<fl| 
Washington,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia.  H 
was,  however,  opposed  by  the  Federalists  and 
branded  by  the  orthodox* as  an  atheist,  tho  be 
w^as  really  a  free-thinking  theist.  He  lived  in 
comparative  obscurity  in  New  York,  and  died  oaj 
his  estate  at  New  RocheUe  in  1S09. 

PALGRAVE,  ROBERT  HARRY  IlfGLIS :  Ec 

omist:  born  in  London  in  1827 — the  third  son  of 
Sir  Francis  Palgrave,  K.H.,  the  well-known  his- 
torian and  author.  His  eldest  brother  w^as  Fran- 
cis Turner  Palgrave,  professor  of  poetry  at  l 
ford.  R.  H.  In g lis  Palgrave  -was  educated 
Charterhouse,  but  early  went  to  Great  Yarmoa 
and  entered  the  banking-house  of  Gumej'^  &  Ci 
where  his  grandfather,  Dawson  Turner*  F.Ri 
was  a  f partner.  Interested  in  economics,  he  1 
a  prize,  awarded  in  1870  by  the  Statistical  Societr 
of  London,  for  his  essay.  ** Local  Taxation  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,"  In  1877  he  became 
associated  with  the  Economist,  of  w^hich  after  Mr. 
Bage hot's  death  he  became  editor.  In  1882  he 
was  elected  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and,  in 
1885,  was  appointed  one  of  her  Majesty's  Commis- 
sion on  the  Depression  of  Trade  and  Industry.  He 
has  edited  the  '*  Dictionary  of  Political  Economy/' 
Macmillan  &  Co.,  and  wrote  *'Bank  Rate  and  the 
Money  Market,'*  [ohn  Murray.  London.  Addnss: 
Heastead  Hall,  Wrentham,  Suffolk,  England. 

PAITAMA   CANAL,  SOCIOLOGICAL   EFFECT 

OF:  For  400  years  men  have  dreamed  of  cutting 
this  ditch,  thus  saving  a  third  of  the  distance  in 
circumnavigating*  the  globe.  In  1  5  5 1  the  Spanish 
historian,  Gomara.  urged  on  Philip  11.  the  im- 
portance of  cutting  the  isthmus, 

Dr,  Josiah  Strong  has  pointed  out  the  result 
on  civilization  of  the  opening  of  the  canal  now  by 
the  United  States  and  of  its  noi  being  opened 
before.  History  would  have  been  very  different 
had  Columbus  been  able  to  realize  his  vision  and, 
sailing  through  a  canal,  put  Europe  in  immediate 
communication  with  the  Far  East.  It  would 
also  have  been  very  different  had  the  canal  been 
built  before  under  Spanish  or  French  influence 
and  put  Latin  civilization  in  control  of  its  im- 
mense possibilities.  Completed  now  it  will  be 
under  very  different  auspices* 

To-day  the  eastern  U.  S.  are  about  as  far  from 
the  Pacific  ports  by  water  as  is  western  Europ 
With  the  canal  they  will  be  nearly  3,000  mu 
nearer.  In  other  words,  commercially  speakifl 
the  Pacific  will  be  brought  nearer  New  York  by 
distance  equal  to  its  entire  width.  The  cent 
and  southern  U.  S.  will  be  aided  still  more- 
Mississippi  will  almost  empty  into  the  Pactfi 
It  will  be  possible  to  steam  from  Pittsburg 
Hongkong  and  from  Nebraska  to  Aust 
perhaps  from  Chicago  and  Duluth  to  Shai-^„_^ 
and  Manila.  The  Mississippi  Valley*  with  its 
1,244.000  sq.  m.,  its  5.000  miles  of  waterwav 
navigable  by  steam,  its  inexhaustible  fertility  and 
great  variety  of  product:  the  South,  with  its  cot- 
ton, its  inexhaustible  mines  of  the  finest  coal  in 
Alabama,  its  pig  iron  in  Alabama  and  Tennessee— 
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-  all  this  will  have  a  new  gateway  and  that  into  the 
'  new  Mediterranean  of  the  world. 

The  Pacific  is  surrounded  by  peoples  now 
numbering  500,000,000,  one  third  of  the  human 
race,  and  if  we  include  India,  to  which  the  com- 
merce of  the  Pacific  has  easy  access,  the  numbers 
rise  to  800,000,000,  or  one  half  the  human  race. 

-  Here,  too,  is  the  great  room  for  growth.  All  of  the 
peat  undeveloped  habitable  portions  of  the  earth, 
except  Africa,  are  ranged  aroimd  the  Pacific — 

-Alaska,  British  America,  our  great  West,  Central 
and  South  America,  Australia,  some  of  the  larger 
IBast  Indies,  and  Siberia.  To  the  U.  S.,  already 
the  greatest  manufacturing  and  producing  coim- 
try  of  the  world,  the  canal  will  give  a  great  natural 
advantage  over  Europe. 


republican,  but  recognized  on  her  return  to  Man- 
chester that  woman's  inferior  position  would 
never  be  improved  by  the  present  political  par- 
ties. She  married  Ur.  Paxikhurst  m  1879,  '^^^ 
had  been  a  member  of  the  first  Women's  Suffrage 
Society,  founded  by  J.  S.  Mill.  Mrs.  Pankhurst 
became  a  member  of  the  executive  committee  of 
that  society,  and  assisted  her  husband  in  two 
campaigns  for  Parliament.  She  removed  to 
London  in  1886,  where  she  joined  the  Independ- 
ent Labor  Party.  On  her  return  to  Manchester 
she  served  as  e^tiardian  at  the  polls  from  1893-98; 
was  appointed  Registrar  of  Buths  and  Deaths  in 
1899  after  her  husband's  death.  In  1900  she 
was  elected  to  the  School  Board,  and  formed  the 
Women's  Social  and  Political  Union,  as  a  branch 


Panama  Canal — Distances  prom  Atlantic  Ports  to  Pacific  Ports  by  tbb  Prbsbnt  Routbs — in  Nautical  Milbs 
(Prepared  by  Commander  W.  H.  H.  Sutherland,  hydrographer.  U.  S.  Navy) 


From — 


I  ill 


4 


8 


1^ 


New  York. . . 
New  Orleans 
Liverpool. . . 
Hamburg. . . 
Bordeaux. . . 


24.0x9 

14.419 
14,619 
15.019 
14.474 


13.344 
13.644 
13.844 
14.344 
13.691 


8.46X 
8.86  X 
9.06  X 
9.46  X 
8,9x6 


X7.780 
18.180 
18.380 
18.780 

18.335 


X8.9XO 
19.3x0 
19.510 

19.910 

19.36s 


19.530 
19.930 

30.130 

30.530 
X9.985 


X4.s6o 
14,960 
15.160 
15.560 
X5.0IS 


15.13s 
15.535 
15.735 
16.13s 
1S.590 


13,600 
14.000 

X4.300 

14.600 

14.05s 


Distances  from  Atlantic  Ports  to  Pacific  Ports,  via  thb  Panama  Canal,  whbn  Constructed 
(Prom  a  special  report  by  the  U.  S.  Treasury  Department) 


From — 


O  s  d  i<* 
«  k  M  0 


^& 


s 

I 


1^ 


New  York. . . 
New  Orleans 
Liverpool. . . 
HamSttis. .. 
Bordeaux... 
Gifaimltar 


6.074 
S.477 
8,813 
9.343 
8.713 
8.447 


S.399 
4.698 
8.038 
8.467 
7.938 
7.673 


4.630 
4.039 
7.369 
7.798 
7.369 
7.003 


9.83s 
9.334 
13.574 
13.003 
13.474 
ia,3o8 


xo,88s 
io.a84 
13.634 
14.053 
13.534 
13.358 


ii.S8s 
10.984 
14.334 
14.753 
14.334 
13.958 


9.853 
9.351 
13.591 
i3,oao 
13.491 
la.aai 


10.437 
9.826 
13.166 

13.066 
XX,  168 


8.89a 
8.39Z 
11.631 
ia.o6o 
1I.47X 
11.36s 


*  Via  Honolulu,  add  2$^  miles.  *  Omitting  Tahiti  reduces  voyage  from  Brito  by  s.3  miles.  •  Voyage  from  Brito  to  Sydney 
by  way  of  Wellington  is  333  miles  less  than  by  way  of  Tahiti;  from  Panama  it  is  405  miles  less.  *  Voyage  from  Brito  to  Welling- 
ton direct  is  18s  miles  shorter  than  via  Tahiti,  and  from  Panama  it  is  358  miles  shorter. 


PAHKHTJRST,  CHRISTABEL:  Woman  suf- 
fragist and  lawyer',  bom  1880  in  Manchester, 
England;  was  educated  at  home,  later  at  high 
sdiool  in  her  native  city,  and  Switzerland.  When 
her  father  died,  she  became  interested  in  all 
movements  in  which  her  mother  took  part,  as 
a  member  of  the  Independent  Labor  Party, 
Woman  Suffrage,  Women  s  Trade-Union,  and  was 
refused  admission  as  a  student  to  Lincoln's  Inn. 
In  1905  she  won  a  prize  for  international  law  at 
^^ctoria  University,  Owen's  College,  Manchester; 
took  her  degree  in  law  in  1906,  at  the  head  of  her 
ciass.  She  was  imprisoned  for  one  week  for  in- 
terrupting Sir  Edward  Grey's  meeting  in  Man- 
chester, Oct.  13,  1905.  She  is  the  chief  organizer 
;for  the  Women's  Social  and  Political  Union,  and 
IB  a  popular  speaker  on  that  platform.  Address: 
4  Clement's  Inn,  Strand,  W.  C,  London,  England. 

FAHKHURST,  EMMELINE  GOULDEN :  Wom- 
an suffragist  and  emancipator;  bom  in  Man- 
diester,  England;  attended  the  Ecole  Normale 
lor  girls,  in  Paris,  and  was  roommate  of  Henri 
Rochefort's  daughter.     She  became  an  ardent 


of  the  Labor  movement. 
Brook  Street,  Manchester. 


Address:  60,  Upper 


PAHTALEONI,  MAFFEO:  Bom  in  Prascati  in 
1857,  and  now,  professor  of  i)olitical  economjy  in 
the  University  of  Rome,  is  in  the  first  rank  of 
writers  on  taxation  and  other  financial  themes. 
Achille  Loria  ('*  Annals  of  the  American  Academy 
of  Political  and  Social  Science,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  216) 
says  that  his  *'La  Teoria  della  Traslazione  dei 
Tributi "  investigates  the  reactions  of  taxes  **with 
a  marvelous  acuteness,  not  equaled  in  the  pages 
of  any  other  Italian  writer."  In  1889  he  pub- 
lished **Principii  de  Economia  Pura,"  which  has 
been  translated  into  English.  His  theory  of 
value  conforms  in  general  to  that  of  Jevons,  but 
he  has  criticized  aUke  the  English  and  the  Aus- 
trian school. 

PAPER  MONEY:  Money  (q.  v.).  defined  as  the 
medium  of  exchange,  may  or  may  not  have  in- 
trinsic value.  When  a  piece  of  money  itself  apart 
from  its  stamp  is  of  the  commercial  value 
stamped  upon  it,  it  is  said  to  be  intrinsic  money, 
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having  value  in  itself.  When  it  has  no  value  in 
itself,  or  no  value  which  makes  pretense  of  ap- 
proximating to  its  stamped  value,  but  simply 
represents  a  value  which  the  government  un- 
dertakes to  pay  out  for  it  whenever  demanded, 
it  is  called  representative  money.  It  represents 
value.  When*  however,  its  value  is  not  equal  to 
its  stamped  value  only  because  its  intrinsic  value 
has  been  depreciatetf  voluntarily  or  otherwise, 
tho  originally  its  intrinsic  and  commercial  value 
were  the  same,  it  is  called,  not  representative 
money,  but  depreciated  money.  Its  value  has 
depreciated.  Finally,  when  money  is  issued  by  a 
government  stamped  as  legal  tender  for  a  certain 
value,  but  with  no  guaranty  by  the  government 
that  it  will  be  redeemed  for  intrinsic  money,  it  is 
called  irredeemable  or  fiat  money.  The  govern- 
ment makes  it  worth  so  much.  It  is  both  repre- 
sentative and  fiat  money  that  we  consider  in  this 
article,  because  such  moneys  are  to-day  almost 
inv*ariably  "paper  money."  We  consider,  firsts 
its  history  and  then  the  principles  and  problems 
involved  in  its  use. 

Representative  money  has  a  long  history.  The 
Carthaginians  are  said  to  have  had  a  representa- 
tive leather  curreocv.     Jevons  thinks 

Hiitorv     ^^^^     ^^^     Byzantine    iron    money 

^      was  probably  representative  money. 

China,  however,  is  the  country  which 

first  developed  the  use  of  representative  money. 

Representative  money  in  the  main,  however, 
has  been  used  only  in  times  of  special  fmancial 
pressure,  as  in  times  of  war.  Catherine  II.  of 
Russia  issued  paper  in  1 76S  to  replace  the  copper 
tnoney.  The  State  of  Virginia  placed  tobacco  in 
stores  and  used  the  receipts  for  money.  Another 
form  of  paper  money  which,  according  to  some, 
has  played  a  large  part  in  history,  is  the  so-called 
bank  money  of  the  early  Italian  and  German 
banks.  The  question,  however,  is  involved  and 
disputed.     (See  Bank  of  Venice.) 

A  somewhat  similar  system  arose  in  England, 
when  merchants,  in  order  to  gain  greater  se- 
curity for  their  moneys,  and,  in  part,  to  keep  it 
from  the  government,  deposited  their  moneys 
with  the  gol<lsmiths  and  used  the  receipts  as 
representative  money.  It  is  probable  that  out 
of  this  system  rose  the  modem  English  banks. 

The  best  known  instances  of  paper  money  in 
modem  times  are  the  French  assignats,  the  is- 
sues of  the  American  colonies,  of  the  Continental 
Congress,  and  of  the  greenbacks  in  the  War  of 
the  Rebellion.  (See  Currency;  Greenback 
Party.)  Less  known  is  the  issue  of  token  money 
by  merchants  as  late  as  the  eighteenth  century 
in  England,  serving  as  promissory  notes  to  pay 
money. 

Coming  now  to  a  consideration  of  the  princi- 
ples and  problems  involved  in  the  use  of  paper 
money,  it  may  be  said,  first »  that 
Arffumemtt  ^^^^  orthodox  economists  believe  in 

m^i— *  the  use  of  paper  money  only  as  rep- 
resentative 01  intrinsic  money,  such 
as  the  gold  and  silver  certificates  of 
the  United  States  or  the  Bank  of  England,  which 
are  usually  "as  good  as  gold/'  and  must  always 
be  paid  in  gold,  if  desired,  by  the  Bank  of 
England,    except   when    in    times   of  panic   the 

fovernment  allows  the  bank  to  pay  in  paper, 
'rofessor  Hadley  represents  this,  the  usual  con- 
servative view,  when  he  says  ('*  Johnson's  Cyclo- 
pedia/* article  ** Money*'): 

When  bank-notes  or  govcmmcnt  notes  become  currency, 
without  a  coiresponding  basis  of  money,  nothing  i%a^  ever 
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been  abte  to  prevent  their  fluctuation  in  \*^ue  and  the  coo^ 
ft^Quent  ctfect  upon  all  other  values.  The  temptation  to  jn- 
crease  these  is«ue4i  according  to  the  fancied  interest  of  tibe 
tiank  or  government  is  always  likely  to  prove  irrrsistitile,  rii 
consequence  of  which  the  community  emplo>inj(S  them  fundi 
itself  flooded  with  a  currency  upon  which  all  v-^lues  float  wiA 
an  unsteady  motion,  and  any  standard  of  >«ilue  is  out  oCtbe 
question. 

Provided,  however,  that  the  paper  money  al- 
ways does  really  represent  intrinsic  monej, 
which  can  be  paid  for  it  at  any  time»  most 
economists  prefer  paper  money  to  metallic  be- 
cause it  is  easier  to  handle  and  to  convey. 

Many  economists,  too,  think  it  perfectly  safe 
to  use  paper  money  redeemable  in  ^Id  or' silver 
(for  the  question  between  gold  and  silver,  fee 
Bimetallism),  but  issued  slightly  in  excess  of  the 
amount  of  gold  and  silver,  since  it  is  all  but  im- 
possible that  all  the  paper  issued  should  be  pre- 
sented for  redemption  at  one  time.  Jevons  says 
concerning  the  various  methods  of  the  issue  of 
paper  money  ('*  Money  and  the  Mechanism  of 
Exchange,*' chap-  xviii.): 

This  question  is  perhaps  the  moet  vexed  and  debataDje  cjm 
in  the  whole  sphere  of  political  economy;  but,  by  cmireftt] 
adhering  to  the  analysis  of  facts,  we  may,  perhaps,  get  a  viev 
of  the  subject  free  from  the  great  perplexities  ia  which  it  is 
commonly  involved.  The  elementary  principles  of  the  suV 
ject  are  not  of  a^  complex  character;  and  if  we  hold  tenaaouslY 
to  those  principles,  wc  may  perhaps  be  saved  from  that  daa- 
gerous  kind  of  mtellectual  vertigo  which  often  attacks  vmUrs 
on  the  currency,  .  .  ,  There  is  plenty  of  evidence  to  prov* 
that  an  inconvertible  p«t.»<;T  money,  carefully  limited  in  qwao- 
tity,  can  retain  its  full  value.  Such  was  the  c»se  with  the 
Bank  of  England  notes  for  several  ye^irs  after  the  stispeosioa 
of  specie  payTnents  in  1797,  and  such  is  the  case  with  the 
present  notes  of  the  Bank  of  France. 

The  principal  objections  to  an  inconvertible  pa(>er  ctmeocy 
are  two  in  number. 

I.  The  great  temptation  which  it  olTerm  to  overissue  «ad 
consequent  depreciatioti. 

:>.  The  impossibility  of  varying  its  amounts  in  aocotdanct 
with  the  requirements  of  trade. 

It  i.^  hardly  requisite  to  tell  again  the  well-wora  tale  ofllie 
overissue  of  paper  money,  which  has  almost  alwa>-5  foUowoS 
the  removal  of  the  legal  necessity  of  convertibility.  HanS- 
ly  any  civilixed  nation  exbts.  excseptmg  some  of  the  newer 
British  colonies,  which  has  not  suffered  from  the  scoofse  d 
paper  money  at  one  time  or  another.  ,  .  .  Time  after  lime 
m  the  earlier  hiiitory  of  the  New  England  and  sonae  of  tbe 
other  states  now  forming  parts  of  the  American  Union,  paper 
money  had  been  issued  and  had  wrought  ruin.  Full  par- 
ticulars will  t>e  found  in  Professor  Sumner's  new  and  interest- 
ing "  History  of  American  Currency."  Some  of  the  greatest 
statesmen  pointed  to  the  results:  and  Webster's  opinion 
should  never  be  forgotten.  CM  paper  money  he  sayt :  "  We 
have  suHfered  more  from  this  cause  tlian  from  every  othef 
cause  or  calamity.  It  has  killed  more  men,  pervaded  And 
comiplcd  the  choicest  interests  of  our  country  more,  anJ 
done  more  injustice  than  even  the  arms  and  arttfioes  oif  our 
enemy."  .  -  *    ^ 

A  further  objection  to  a  paper  money  inconvertible  into 
coin  is  that  it  cannot  be  varied  in  quantity  by  the  natural 
action  of  trade.  No  one  can  export  it  or  import  it  like  coio, 
and  no  one  but  the  govemment,  or  banks  authorized  by 
government,  can  issue  or  cancel  it.  Hence,  if  trade  becoroe 
brisk,  nothing  but  a  decree  of  the  govemment  can  supply  the 
requisite  increase  of  circulating  medium,  and  if  this  be  pttt 
afloat  and  trade  relapse  into  dulness.  the  currency  beconna 
redundant  and  falls  m  \'aluc.  Now.  even  the  best  inforanad 
govemment  department  cannot  be  trusted  to  jud^  wisdy 
and  impartially  when  more  money  is  wanted.  Currency  mttfC 
be  supplied  like  all  other  commodities,  according^  to  the  firei 
action  of  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand. 

Some  persons  have  argued  that  it  is  well  to  have  a  paper 
money  to  form  a  home  currency,  which  cannot  be  drained 
away,  and  will  be  free  from  the  disturbing  intluence*  of  foreigi 
trade.  But  we  cannot  disconnect  home  and  foreign  tredc 
except  by  doing  away  with  the  latter  altogether.  If  two 
nations  are  to  trade,  the  precious  metals  must  form  the  int<f> 
national  medium  of  exchange  by  which  a  balance  of  indrbtel^ 
ness  is  paid.  Hence,  each  merchant  in  ordering,  consagnia^ 
or  selling  goods  must  pay  regard,  not  to  the  rjaper  priceoc  mat 
goods,  but  to  the  gold  or  silver  price  with  which  he  JtaJtf 
pays  for  them.  Gold  and  silver,  in  short,  continue  to  be  tto 
real  measure  of  value,  and  the  variable  ptaper  currency  tt  only 
an  additional  term  of  comparison  w^hich  adds  confusion* 


So  far  Jevons.     It  will  be  seen  that  his  i 
objections  to  inconvertible  paper  money  are  not 
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ach  to  its  use  as  to  the  danger  of  its  misuse 

le   (asserted)  impossibility  of  its  wise  use. 

orthodox  economists  argue  in  the  same 

11  argues  that  the  value  of  such  a  currency 
depend  on  its  quantity,  that  it  can  be  safely 
if  kept  within  quantities  that  would  keep  it 
r  witri  bullion;  but  he  considers  its  advan- 
too  slight  to  balance  the  danger  of  over- 

)f.  F.  A.  Walker  sees  the  dangler  of  incon- 
Ae  paper  money ;  yet  of  its  possible  wise  use 
ys  (*' Money,  Trade,  and  Industry,"  p.  210): 

r  looking  at  this  subject  from  every  side.  I  am  at  a 
conceive  of  a  single  argument  which  can  be  advanced 
x>rt  the  assertion  of  the  economists,  that  paper  money 

perform  this  function  of  measuring  values,  so  calleci. 

contrary,  it  appears  to  me  clear,  beyond  a  doubt,  that 
r  long  and  just  so  far  as  paper  money  obtains  and 

currency  as  the  popular  medium  of  exchange,  so  far 

long  it  does  and  must  act  as  the  value  denominator 
xnon  denominator  in  exchange.  And  I  see  no  reason 
sve  that,  in  this  single  respect,  hard  money,  so  called. 
les  any  advantage  over  issues  of  any  other  lorm  or 
ace  which  secure  the  degree  of  general  acceptance  which 
ssary  to  constitute  them  money. 

:h  being  the  view  of  paper  money  held  by 

wthodox   economists,    many   writers,    and 

among  them  not  a  few  economists  of 

^  repute  and  not  radical  in  their  views 

,  on  other  questions,  believe  that  it  is 

possible  to  have  inconvertible  paf>er 

money    that    will    not    be    abused. 

argue  that  paper  money  is  the  best  money, 

ded  that  the  amount  of  its  issue  can  be 

f  controlled.     Money,  all  writers  admit  (see 

RACTION    AND    EXPANSION     OP    CuRRENCY), 

Bcted  in  its  value  by  its  quantity,  in  pro- 
>n  to  the  demand  for  it.  If  the  amount 
3ney  expands  beyond  the  needs  or  consu- 
power  of  the  people,  its  value  depreciates. 
IS  contracted,  its  value  appreciates.  The 
em,  therefore,  is  to  obtain  an  elastic  cur- 

that  shall  be  invariable  in  value  by  varying 
ly  with  the  demand  for  it.  Disbelievers  in 
•  currency  believe  it  to  be  impossible;  be- 
s  in  paper  currency  believe  that  paper  money 
e  so  used  and  is  the  only  money  that  can  be 
ed,  or,  at  the  least,  the  easiest  currency  to 
B.  For  such  use  of  paper  money  various 
are  proposed.  These  plans  are  usually  one 
or  another  of  adopting  what  is  termed  '*a 
pie  standard  "  (p.  777),  the  essence  of  which 
t  no  one  commodity  should  be  used  as  a  mon- 

standard,  but  that  a  value  should  be 
^^  from  a  multiple  of  commodities.  Even 
IS  seems  to  favor  this  plan,  altho  pointing 
ts  dangers.  He  says  (*' Money  and  the 
uiism  01  Exchange,"  chap,  xxv.) : 

difficulties  in  the  way  of  such  a  scheme  are  not  con- 
ile.  It  would,  no  doubt,  introduce  a  certain  complex- 
3  the  relations  of  debtors  and  creditors,  and  disputes 
lometimes  arise  as  to  the  date  of  the  debt  whence  the 
tion  must  be  made.  Such  difficulties  would  not  exceed 
irising  from  the  payment  of  interest,  which  lilnwise 
b  upon  the  duration  of  the  debt.  The  work  of  the 
ision.  when  once  established  and  directed  by  act  of 
oent,  would  be  little  more  than  that  of  accotmtants 
accordiiig  to  fixt  rules.  Their  decisions  would  be  of  a 
ly  bona-nde  and  reliable  character,  because,  in  addition 
r  average  results,  they  would  be  required  to  publish 
cally  the  detailed  tables  of  prices  upon  which  their 
tions  were  founded,  and  thus  many  persons  could 
fitly  verify  the  data  and  the  calculations.  Fraud 
be  out  of  the  question. 

only  real  difficulty  which  I  foresee  is  that  of  deciding 
he  oroper  method  of  deducing  the  average.  .  .  .  What- 
letnod  were  adopted,  however,  the  results  would  be 
than  if  we  continued  to  accept  a  single  metal  for  the 
rd,  as  we  do  at  present. 


Jevons  then  goes  on  to  describe  different  forms 
of  this  tabular  standard  involved  in  what  is  now 
called  the  multiple  standard : 

The  space  at  my  disposal  will  not  allow  me  to  describe 
adequately  the  advantages  which  woihld  arise  from  the 
establishment  of  a  national  tabular  standard  of  value.  Such 
a  standard  would  add  a  wholly  new  degree  of  stability  to 
social  relations,  securing  the  fixt  incomes  of  individuals  and 
public  institutions  from  the  depreciation  which  they  have 
often  suffered.  Speculation,  too.  based  upon  the  frequent 
oscillations  of  prices,  which  take  place  in  the  present  state  of 
commerce,  would  be  to  a  certain  extent  discouiaffed.  The 
calculations  of  merchants  would  be  less  frequently  frustrated 
by  causes  beyond  their  own  control,  and  many  banloruptcies 
would  be  prevented.  Periodical  collapses  of  credit  would  no 
doubt  recur  from  time  to  time,  but  the  intensity  of  the  crisis 
would  be  mitigated,  because,  as  prices  fell,  the  liabilities  of 
debtors  would  decrease  approximately  in  the  same  ratio. 

More  recently  Prof.  E.  B.  Andrews,  in  his  "An 
Honest  Dollar,^'  has  made  a  strong  plea  for  such 
a  multiple  standard,  and  in  the  appendix  to  his 
book  gives  much  consideration  to  its  details. 
Many  other  economists  favor  this  plan,  at  least 
when  the  community  is  educated  to  adopt  it. 

It  is  under  such  form  that  most  of  the  advo- 
cates of  paper  money  now  advocate  the  adoption 
of  paper  or  fiat  money.  An  inelastic  currency, 
they  say,  must  rob  either  creditors  or  debtors. 
In  times  of  panic  and  financial  pressure  even  now, 
they  say,  the  community  has  to  resort  to  paper 
money.  In  panics  a  special  act  of  Parliament 
allows  the  Bank  of  England  to  pay  in  paper.  In 
times  of  panic  the  New  York  banks  use  clearing- 
house certificates.  In  times  of  depression  most 
Western  States  pay  salaries  in  receipts  which  are 
made  payable  for  taxes. 

Many  believe  that  this  system  could  be  adopted 
in  the  conduct  of  public  work  on  the  so-called 
Guernsey  plan,  of  which  Tevons  says  ("Money 
and  the  Mechanism  of  Exchange,"  chap,  xvi.): 

Daniel  le  Broc.  the  governor  of  the  island,  determined  to 
build  a  market  in  St.  Peters,  but  not  having  the  necessary 
ftmds,  issued  tmder  the  seal  of  the  island  4,000  market  notes 
for  one  potmd  each,  with  which  he  paid  the  artificers. 
When  the  market  was  finished  and  the  rents  came  in.  the 
notes  were  thereby  canceled,  and  not  an  ounc»  of  gold  was 
employed  in  the  matter. 

Rbpbrbncbs:  Tevons's  Monty  and  ths  Mechanism  of  Ex- 
change  (i88t;;  B.  B.  Andrews's  An  Honest  Dollar  (1898;) 
A.  J.  Fonda  s  Honest  Money  (1895). 

PARIS:  Paris,  to  the  social  reformer,  sug- 
gests revolution  and  the  struggles  of  the  Com- 
mune, but  it  has  something  to  teach  in  its  pres- 
ent as  well  as  in  its  past.  (For  its  history  see 
France  and  Social  Reform  and  Paris,  Com- 
mune OF.)  It  was  the  first  city  to  illustrate 
to  the  world  the  advantages  of  syinmetry,  spa- 
ciousness, order,  and  convenience  in  the  plan- 
ning of  its  streets ;  of  wholesomeness  and  cleanli- 
ness and  light  in  its  mtmicipal  arrangements.  It 
is,  however,  in  spite  of  this,  the  most  crowded 
city  of  the  world.  On  its  19,200  acres  live 
2,269,023  persons,  making  a  density  of  117 
persons  to  the  acre,  while  Berlin,  the  next  most 
crowded,  has  only  85,  and  New  York,  the  next, 
has  60,  while  London  has  onlv  5 1 .  Paris *s  broad 
streets  and  boulevards  have  oeen  built  too  often 
by  driving  the  poor  into  crowded,  narrow  streets. 
The  organization  of  the  municipality  is  uniqtie 
even  in  France.  Alone  among  French  cities  Paris 
has  no  mayor,  this  being  due  to  the  fear  the  gov- 
ernment has  of  the  revolutionary  tendencies  of 
the  Paris  Commune.  The  city  is  ruled,  as  a 
whole,  by  the  prefect  of  the  department  of  the 
Seine;  and  by  his  colleague,  the  prefect  of  the 
police.    There  is,  however,  a  municipal  council 
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with  considerable  power,  and  twenty  wards  or 
arroftdisscfnents,  over  each  of  which  presides  a 
maire  in  a  ward  building  called  the  mairie.  The 
prefect  of  the  poUce  has.  perhaps,  the  ^eatest 
power.  He  has  vast  sums  at  his  disposal,  of 
which  he  need  render  small  account ♦  ana  governs 
not  only  the  ordinary  police  force,  but  the  police 
judkiaire,  the  detective  force,  and  the  political 
police,  the  government's  secret  agents,  an  inher- 
itance of  power  from  the  Napoleonic  administra- 
tion, characteristically  preserv^ed  by  the  bour- 
geois republic.  He  is  only  prevented  from  l^eing 
despotic  by  the  perfect  clock-work  organization 
of  the  departments  of  the  city.  Paris  has  some 
magnificent  streets,  e,  g.,  the  Boulevard  des 
Italiens  and  the  Boulevard  Haussmann — where 
luxury  and  elegance  abound;  also  over  130  beau- 
tiful squares,  e.  g.,  the  Place  de  la  Concorde — 
connecting  the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries  with  the 
Champs  Elys^s;  the  Place  de  la  R<^pubhque: 
the  Place  du  Carrousel;  the  Place  de  TOpi^ra;  the 
Place  Vend6me  ;  etc.  Most  of  them  have  statues 
commemorating  public  men  or  events.  The  thea- 
tt^rs,  picture-galleries,  e.g.,  that  of  the  Louvre, 
the  hotels,  and  other  attractive  features,  furnish 
not  on!y  amusement  to  numerous  visitors,  but  in- 
struction of  the  highest  tyt>e. 

Municipal  ownership  of  public  utilities  is  well 
developed  in  Paris.  The  Board  of  Health  con- 
sists of  men  who  have  a  high  standing  in  scientific 
circles  and  among  engineers.  The  sanitary  regu- 
lations of  workshops,  dwellings,  and  schools,  the 
drainage,  water-supply,  and  cemeteries,  are 
supervised  and  managed  by  the  board.  The 
city  owns  all  markets,  slaughter-houses,  cattle - 
yards,  which  yield  a  good  income  to  the  treasury. 
The  city  was  authorized  by  the  national  govern- 
ment in  1 8gS  to  build  a  system  of  electrical  rail- 
ways to  be  operated  by  a  private  company  on 
lease. 

The  department  of  ''Public  Assistance'*  has 
charge  of  the  poor  relief,  and  is  a  we  11- organized 
body,  managing  all  the  hospitals,  shelters  for  the 
poor  and  aged,  cripples,  orphans,  outdoor  relief, 
etc.  A  free  employment  bureau  (see  Public 
Employment  Bureaus)  aids  those  out  of  work 
and  is  supplemented  by  a  labor  exchange* 
RErsRENCEs:  See  France, 

PARIS,  COMMUNE  OF:  We  consider  here 
particularly  the  Paris  Commune  of  1871,  but 
several  times  in  French  history  has  the  Paris 
Commune  risen  in  rebellion  against  the  general 
government,  and  tried  to  estaolish  a  communal 
self-government^  to  be  federated  with  other  self- 
governed  communes.  A  commune  in  France  is 
the  area  ruled  over  by  a  mayor  or  a  municipal 
government.  The  federated  and  more  or  less 
communistic  but  autonomous  rule  of  the  com- 
mune has  been  the  ideal  of  not  a  few  of  the 
older  French  Socialists^  the  so-called  commu- 
nards of  France.  They  feared,  as  too  highly  cen- 
tralized»  the  collectivism  of  Marxist  socialism, 
and  reallv  hehJ  a  view  half  anarchist^ommunist 
and  half  Socialist.  The  view  is  passing  away,  but 
has  played  no  small  part  in  French  history.  (See 
Frakce  and  Social  Reform.)  In  1556  Stephen 
Marcel,  during  the  English  invasion,  endeavored 
to  form  a  confederation  of  sovereign  communes 
with  Paris  as  the  governing  head.  In  1588  the 
commune  of  Paris  did  succeed  in  obtaining  inde- 
pendent self-government  for  six  months.  May 
21,  1 791,  the  Revolutionary  Committee  of  the  in- 
surrection of  July,  1789,  replaced  the  town  coun- 


cil, and  took  the  name  of  ''Commune  of  Paris.* 
It  had  great  power  under  Robespierre,  but 
fell  with  him.  July  14,  1794,  and  was  replatd 
by  twelve  municipal  divisions.  Partly  as  a  i^ 
suit  of  this,  Paris  to-day  has  no  mavor  of  tlie 
whole  city,  being  largely  ruled    by   the  genenl 

fovemment.  (See  Paris.)  Once  again,  ^ 
larch  18.  1871,  Paris  rose  in  revolt  aguiTi-t  ih^ 
then  newly  established  republic,  and  dtclL-tl 
the  Commune  March  28th.  It  seemed  an  oppor. 
tune  time  to  the  leaders,  France  had  been  de* 
feated  by  Germany;  Paris,  after  a  l*>ng  siege.  Iu4 
been  occupied  by  the  Germans,  who  now  nwe 
gone;  a  republic  had  been  established,  but  tk 
communards  believed  it  to  be  a  weak,  corrupt 
affair  of  the  bourgeoisie.  The  communards  d©- 
clared  that  the  republic  had  sold  Paris  to  ibe 
Germans.  They  therefore  rose  axxd  declared  the 
Commune.  Similar  risings,  instigated  in  part  br 
Bakounin  and  the  anarchist  communists,  tooi 
place  in  Marseilles  and  other  French  cities,  but 
were  quickly  supprest.  In  Paris  was  the  main  suc- 
cess. The  leaders  of  the  Commune  were  Flourem, 
Ft^lix  Pyat.  Assi,  Delecluse.  Paschal,  Grousset, 
General  Cluseret,  Dombrowski,  Amauld,  Vall^ 
Blanqui.  and  Rochefort.  A  large  part  of  tk 
National  Guard  of  Paris  declared  for  the  Com- 
mune, with  headquarters  at  Belleville  and  Mont- 
martre,  March  26th  an  election  was  held  and  the 
members  for  the  communal  government  were 
chosen ;  180,000  votes  were  cast.  The  republican 
government  at  Versailles  sent  an  army  to  suppress 
the  Commune.  Under  the  command  of  Man>h^ 
MacMahon  this  anny  besieged  Paris.  April  stli 
the  communards  arrested  Darboy,  Archbishop 
of  Paris,  and  other  prisoners,  and  held  them  as 
hostages.  The  Commune  declared  its  princi- 
ples to  be  absolute  individual  liberty  by  the 
means  of  the  sujjpression  of  government,  and  the 
division  of  nationalities  into  communes  more  or 
less  federated.  The  present  holders  of  capital 
were  to  be  dispossest,  with  compensation,  and 
the  land  and  capital  were  to  be  divided  amoQf 
associations  of  workmen.  An  English  Soci^st 
who  was  in  Paris  during  the  Commune  declar^ 
that  Paris  was  never  so  free  from  want,  criroe» 
or  vice,  but  others  there  assert  the  exact  con- 
trary. Many  of  all  classes  joined  the  popular 
cause.  But  gradually  dissension  arose  and  mis- 
takes were  made.  The  besieging  army  took 
many  forts  and  finallv  entered  Paris,  qo.ooo 
strong,  on  May  a  2d.  'the  communards  resisted 
for  five  days  in  the  streets.  The  republican 
army  having  put  many  prisoners  to  death,  the 
communards  retaliated  by  shooting  Archbisliop 
Darboy  and  other  hostages.  Terrible  reprisals 
were  made  on  both  sides.  The  communards 
being  finally  defeated,  and  losing  powder,  took 
revenge  by  burning  the  Tuileries,  the  Palais  dc 
Justice,  the  Palais  Royal,  the  Hotel  de  ViUe,  and 
other  buildings  connected  with  the  hated  govern* 
ment.  This  act  and  the  shooting  of  the  arch- 
bishop and  other  captives  have  been  laid  to  their 
charge,  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
triumphant  republicans  shot  the  communards 
down  by  the  thousand  in  cold  blood,  buiring 
them  in  prepared  ditches.  Twenty-five  tnou- 
sand  communards  were  taken  prisoners  and  many 
thousands  deported.  The  leaders  were  mainly 
executed. 

RsPERBNces:  Sempronius's  Hisioire  dt  la  Ctmzmttne  d§  Pani\ 
Moriac's  Faru  i&us  la  Commuiu,  Lissaganky.  History  *v 
tk*  Commun*  0$  1S7 1  U  transktion),  gives  the  commuwls' 
side. 
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RKER,  TAMES:  Member  British  Parlia* 
of  the  Independent  Labor  Party  for  Halifax ; 
at  Awethorpe,  Lincohishire,  1863.  He  was 
ted  at  South  Wesleyan  School,  and  Bram- 
School.  In  1895  he  was  appointed  paid 
ary  of  the  Halifax  branch  of  the  Independ- 
sibor  Party,  after  having  served  as  president 
J  Gas  Workers'  and  General  Laborers'  So- 
and  of  the  Trades  and  Labor  Council.  He 
thorough  knowledge  of  Yorkshire  and  its 
bries,  and  has  considerable  experience  in 
dpal  affairs,  having  served  in  many  respon- 
>ositions  at  Halifax  during  seven  years,  e.  g., 
airman  of  Waterworks  Ck)mmittee,  and  as 
>er  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  He  was 
d  to  Parliament  in  1906.  Address:  22 
ury  Place,  Halifax,  England. 

EtKHURST.  D.D^  CHARLES  H.:  Clergy- 
reformer;  bom  Kramingham,  Mass.,  1842; 
ted  in  public  schools,  Amherst  College, 
years  principal  of  Amherst  High  School; 


veloped  into  the  famous  Central  Park.  In  1854 
the  city  of  Paris  took  steps  to  supply  itself  with 
parks;  in  England  only  a  little  before  this  there 
were  three  small  park  undertakings. 

As  late  as  1870  Central  Park  was  still  un- 
completed, although  the  city  had  then  increased 
to  over  900,000.  It  required  a  large  degree  of 
faith  even  then  to  see  any  decided  advantage  in 
sinking  $5,000,000  in  a  piece  of  land  four  miles 
away  from  the  center  of  population,  to  reach 
which  there  was  no  steam  transit.  It  was  said 
at  that  time,  that  **For  practical,  e very-day  pur- 
poses, the  great  mass  of  people  might  have  been 
100  miles  away."  Onlv  a  few  years  later  there 
was  scarcely  a  city  of  the  world  making  any 
claims  to  prominence  and  progress  that  was  not 
providing  itself  with  parks.  The  newer  cities 
made  provisions  for  parks  in  the  laying  out  of 
the  cities. 

What  has  been  already  accomplished  in  this 
country  and  in  the  leading  cities  of  Europe  can 
be  seen  in  the  following  tsmles: 


Thb  United  States 
(From  Statistics  Prepared  by  the  United  States  Government,  1900) 


Cities 


brk,N.  Y... 

0.111 

slphia.  Pa. . . 

lis.  Mo 

1.  Mass 

ore.  Md 

ind.  Ohio 

».  ^.  Y 

ancisco.  Cal 
lati.  Ohio. . . 

wsr.  Pa 

rleans.  La... 

t,  Mich 

ikee.  Wis.... 
igton.  D.  C. 
IcN.J 


Area 
acreage 
owned 
by  city 


6,909.00 

a.iSi.49 

4.044  09 

2.176.59 

a,6i8.o6 

X. 136. 01 

1.326.19 

1.035.50 

1,193.67 

539  00 

880 . 00 

553.66 

x.055-6i 

19.18 


Xh' 


Valuation 


Land  and 
buildings 


$996,335,525 
61,514.900 

8. 149.3 10 

6,908,846 

ii499.ooo 
3.319.959 
5,000,000 
if) 
(') 
300,000 
500,000 


Apparatus 


$636,266 
1.500,000 
(») 
6.407 


c 


15,000 
xa.ooo 

(») 

1,000 
25.000 
50,000 


Expenditures, 

etc. 

Parks  and 

gardens 


$1,408,830 
442.110 
458.203 
133.123 
233.444 
302.168 

71.975 
173.751 
208,361 

43.996 


9.655 
91,900 
82,993 
23,050 

4.60  X 


1  Washington.  D.  C;  3.596.37  acres  owned  by  the  United  States  Government. 


*Not  given. 


ears  professor  of  Greek,  Williston  Seminary. 
ed  tneologv  at  the  Universities  of  Halle 
i^ipsic;  ordained  pastor  of  Congregational 
;h,  Lenox,  Mass.,  1874;  called  in  1880  to  the 
xm  Square  Presbyterian  Church  in  New 
,  where  he  is  still  pastor.  In  1891  was  made 
lent  of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
^  and  in  this  office  made  such  effective  in- 
pation  into  conditions  of  vice  as  led  to  a 
Ation  at  the  next  election  of  city  officers, 
'arkhurst  is  deeply  interested  in  social  ques- 
and  has  indicated  his  standpoint  by  calling 
jlf  a  Christian  Socialist.  Author  of  **The 
Man's  Creed,"  "Our  Fight  with  Tam- 
'/*  "Guarding  the  Cross  with  Krupp  Guns," 
oian^  sermons  and  addresses  and  frequent 
ibutions  to  periodicals.  Address:  133  East 
y-fifth  Street,  New  York  City. 

RKS  (see  also  Playgrounds):  The  ques- 
>f  parks  is  of  modem  origin,  growing  out  of 
apid  growth  and  overcrowding  of  our  cities. 
s  in  1 85 1,  when  the  population  of  New  York 
was  just  above  the  500,000  mark,  that  the 
legislature  passed  an  act  for  the  creation 
park  in  the  city,  which  afterward  was  de- 
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Philadelphia  has  the  largest  single  city  park  in 
the  world,  containing  2,648  acres,  extending  for 
some  twelve  miles  on  either  side  of  the  Schuylkill 
River,  and  beautifully  laid  out  in  walks  and  drives. 

The  famous  roval  Epping  Forest,  near  London, 
is  the  largest  park  absolutely. 
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Zoological  and  botanical  gardens  are  also  now  soon  as  he  had  succeeded  in  this*  he  used  ■ 

not    uncommon    in    the    larger    cities.     Central  power  to  declare  strikes,  and  had  the  unparalkfl 

Park  in  New  York,  and  Fairmount  Park  in  Phila-  record  of  5,000  in  seven  years — -an  average  of  tH 

delphia,  have  zoological  exhibits  or  menageries,  per  day.     Since  there  was  a  great  demand  n 

There  are  beautiful  botanical  gardens  at  Wash-  new  buildings  from  1896—1903,  he  won  with  Wl 

jngton  and  St.   Louis.     The   zoological  park  at  exceptions,  and  thus  raised  the  wages  of  his  unkici 

the  national   capital    will   be   one  of  the   finest  from  $2  to  $;;  a  day.     In  June,  1 903 ,  he  was  ar- 

in  the  world.     Among  the  best  known  in  Europe  rested    and    indicted   on    the    charge    of   ha\-injf 

are  the  famous  "Zoo"  at  Regent*s  Park,  Lon-  received  $2,000  from  the  Hecla   Iron  Works  in 

don,  the  Jardin  dfs  Plantes  and  the  Jardin  d'Ac-  Brooklyn,   as  the   price  of  settling   a  strike  ta 

chmatation   in    Paris.      Bronx    Park^   New  York  April  of  the  same  year.     He  was  convicted  oa 

City,  is  a  zoological  park  and  botanical  garden.  this  charge,  and  sentenced  to  two  years  and  ai 

months  in  Sing  Sing  prison.     His  uiion  voted  to 

Tkb  PwiNctPAL  Parks  op  thb  World  continue  his  salary  of  S48  a  week,  for  the  entire 

Acns  period,  if  necessary,      lie  was»  hoivever,  relea«d 

Fairmount  Park.  Philadelphia 3,648  before  he  had  been  there  a  week,  **  on  a  certilkate 

Richmond  (Surrey.  Eog.) a, 453  of  reasonable  doubt."     Shortly  after  his  releaae, 

P^tcr**  vS^ni"^'         11^  ^he  -  doubt "  was  removed ;  Parks  was  sent  httk  , 

St.  James's  Parle,  London". !!!!!!;!!!!!    1*753  to  prison .  where  he  died.  May  4,  1 904 .  m 

Ptelbam  Bay  Park.  New  York. 1,700  fl 

c^i*par\.^Nei^ork;;:;; :::::::::  'tl  parliament  (from  oid  French  farUmtJ^ 

Belle  Isle,  Detroit , , 700  a  speaking) :   A  name  given   to  rleliberative  as- 

Bronx  Park,  New  York. fl6i  semblics,  especiaOv  to  the  legislatures  of  GreaJ 

JacteSS  iS^rk^hi^^^^^  %  BriUin   and    her  Wlf-governing   colonies.     Tk 

Proapect  Park.  Brookljpi sr6  origin  of  Parliament  in  Great  Britain  is  obscure, 

Regent's  Park.  Loodoti. , .      47»  save  that  there  is  no  doubt  that  alike  in  Saxon 

SSlSn  Pa%  Cl^S^;.;:; :;:;:::;:;;      400  and  Norman  times  the  English  people  had  some 

Hyde  P*rk.  L^don 400  share   in   making  the   laws  whereby  they  were 

^Bii^toa  Gardens  London jio  governed.     The  Magna  Charta  of    1215  recalled 

Ph^nix  PaV£' Du"^^^^  ;::;::;::;      'S?  ^^^  ^^  those  forgotten  rights,  but  the  fir^t  Par. 

Pare  de  Chaumont,  Paris 6a  liament  of  which  any  record  is  preserved  was 

The  Common,  Boston 50  called  in  1 265  by  a  writ  of  Henry  III,,  sumroon- 

f^  ■        *i.      ^       *.'  1  jk      t     ^  1%  ing  the  knights,  citizens,  and  btirijesses  to  meet 

S?"  M™'Aff  ^'I^b'^T?*'^?-  ■""*   "*?:!p?/  T^^  in  Parliament.     Down  through  the  fifteenth  cen- 

parks  Mr,  Alfred    R    Conldmg  says  ("C.ty  Gov-  ^       ^„  ^^^^  ^,^^^^  ^^^  toiether  in  one  hou«. 

emment  in  the  United  States,    pp.  55-59) :  To-day  Parliament  consists  of  monarch,   lorS; 

In  1884  an  act  was  passed  by  the  New  York  Le^sbt lire  to  and  commons.     The  three  estates  of  the  realm 

create  new  public  |>ark*i.     It  was  argued  that  this  was  the  ^^p  Inrtk  <?nirittia1    Inrd*;  tj^mnnnl    ar\A  ^^mmrvnc 

time  to  acquire  land  for  park  purposes,  lest  it  should  become  ^^5LI°^  ^f  ^P^^^^^^'  ^^T^^  temporal,  and  Commons, 
too  valuable  if  further  delay  were  made.     It  was  enacted  ^  ^e  House  Ot  Lords  has  6ij  members — 3  peers 

that  several  new  parks  should  be  establifihod,  but  the  nearest  of  the   blood  royal,  2  archbishops,    22  dukes»  i\ 

Eropoesed  site  wa-^s  about  seven  miles  from  the  densely  popu-  man  Jiiifiu>'>      i  2  1  Vark     jo    vi^irnnnt^i     -^4    l^icKi^nc 

tte^  district  of  Manhattan  Island,     Since  the  passage  of  the  rnarqillStS,    I  24   eariS     40    \  ibCOUntS,    24    blsHODS, 

law  about  $10,000,000  have  been  expended  in  buying  i*arks  2^^     biirons,     16     bcotch    peers,     28     Insh.      Thc 

at  the  upper  end  of  the  city  of  New  York.  House  of  Commons  has  670  members,  chosen  by 

Paris  IS  now  the  pleasure  city  of  the  world  and  foreigners  ^  male  suffrage,  considerably  qualified  by  losini 
from   all  countries,   especially   from   South    Amcnca,    make  *j  j.i.  i_  1      ^  i^i!  ^^   ^v^auAg 

their  home  there.     The   ^^^^lanent  leisure  population  of  residence    through    removals.     The    universities 

foreign  birth  in  Paris  is  probably  larger  than  in  any  other  have   9  Seats;   England,   460    (cotmties,    253;  bor* 

?T*/'    TOs  feature  oparis  is  owing  to  the  p<)Hcyo^  oughs,  237):  Wales,   xo  (counties.  T  Q ;  borou^hs, 
III.,  and  largely  to  thc  number  of  public  parlis and  parkwavs.  \      o      *i        i  f  \*  V  wiv^«g"ai 

Skilful  architects  should  be  employed  to  lay  out   public  "H'    bCOtland,    70    (COUnties,    39;    Doroughs.   31); 

parks,  and  their  management  should  not  be  entrusted  to  the  Ireland,  10 1  (counties,  8«; ;  boroughs,  16). 
ordinary  ward  poHtician,  who  is  inclined  to  enrich  himself.  fbe    House    of    Common <;    irnrios;***:    tax-^^c    »nif 

or  to  propose  improvements  for  the  purpose  of  helping  some  -    ^    nouse    OI    ^.ommons    imf^ses    taxes   ana 

contractor  who  helongs  to  his  political  orRaniaaiion.    A  small  raises  money.     At  present  members  ane  elected 

public  park  can  often  be  established  at  slight  exf>cnse  by  for  seven  years.     Parliament  assembles  and  IS 

^J!f„il.?t*h'rfoi°if^^^^^  dissolved  and  a  new  Parliament  elected  on  the 

avenue  witn  s.  lon^iuHmaj  sxreec,  ___  r  xt  *  •*  m  *  «  ■    1 

In  American  cities  music  is  provided  at  public  expense  on  summons  ol  the  sovereign ;  it  must  be  assembled 

Saturdays,  and  in  some  cities  on  Sundays.     In  Europe  the  at   least  once   in   three   years.      Practically  it  is 

bands  of  the  standing  army,  which  arc.  of  course,  paid  for  called  CVerv  vear       It  romni^nrp«a  witVi   a   firwi*y^h 

bytasiation,  perform  m  thc  public  parks  very  frequently.  caucu  every  year,      n  commences  \j,itn  a  speeCft 

*^         "^  ^      ^        ^  from  the  throne.     No  member  can  be  questioned 

Dr.  E.  R,  L.  Gould  says  (publication  of  the  outside  of  Parliament  for  what  he  has  said  withio 

American  Statistical  Association,  188S):  ^t,  and  is  free  from  arrest  in  civil   causes,  but 

T  .*'      I     iw  11      .u      .  .       ,^    *         ^  may  be  adjudged  bankrupt,  and  his  goods  taken. 

UtKe  mics  should  follow  the  advice  of  Professor  Jevons:  Everv  bill  must  be  read  three  tim**s  hi-frtr*.  i^afh 

Build  pavihons  for  winter  use  in  one  or  two  of  the  principal  f^      ^  Dui  must  oe  reaa  tnixe  limes  Detone  caCD 

p«rka«and  niaintain  all  the  year  around  orchestras  and  bands  house,  ana   also  be  reviewed  clause  bv  clause  by 

of  muaic.  with  other  light  attractions,  to  proA-ide  entertain-  Select  committee,  Of  by  the  whole   House  as  1 

inenta.  either  wholly  free  to  the  public  or  at  a  merely  nominal  rnmmJttPf* 

fate  of  admission.     There  should  be  at   least  one  crystal  «-«"^mittee.  ,.       ,       ,         t>     ,* 

palace  tn  every  ^reat  city.     During  the  summer  months  con-  L'nless  sooner  dissolved,  a  Parhament  lasts  for 

certa  should  be  givTsn  as  often  as  every  other  week-day  eve-  seven  years.     It  meets  usuallv  the  middle  of  Tanu- 

ning  in  every  one  of  the  large  and  moderately  sized  spaces.  ary  or  soon  after,  and  is  prorogued  when  its  work 

DAQirc    cAiwrrnrT    t  ,  r*  t       *      ^  *%,     rr  ^  *s  ^^^"^^  usually  now  in  August  or 

*Vrr^'  bAfflUEL  J. .  Delegate  of  the  House^  ftnr..tiH,H««  September,  tho  either  house  may  ad- 

smiths      and    Bndgemen  s    Union;    bom    ,863.  *^'"*;f*^*'^  journ  for  a  short  time.      The  Mm- 
He  became   promment  as  an   organizer  of  the  **'  feers  of  the  government  occupy  the 

housesmiths  and  bndgemen,  and  was  so  success*  benches  on  the  right,  the  opposition 

ful  that  he  cemented  these  hitherto  loosely  or-  on  the  left.    The  speaker  is  not  a  partv  leader,  but 

ganized  men  into  one  of  the  strongest  unions.     As  elected  by  the  House  and  supposed  to  be  strictly 
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Parks 
Parliament 


tial.  Each  party  has  its  own  leader  and 
)s."  The  caDinet,  which  sits  in  the  House, 
chnically  a  committee  of  the  Privy  Council 
losen  by  the  king,  is  practically  a  committee 
:  House  of  Commons,  and  res|X)nsible  to  it. 
,  therefore,  a  cabinet  measure  is  defeated  in 
ouse,  the  Prime  Minister  resigns  and  a  new 
;er  with  a  new  cabinet  is  chosen,  represent- 
e  majority  in  the  House.  The  cabinet  con- 
jf  the  Prime  Minister,  First  Lord  of  the 
jry    (j£5,ooo).    Lord    High    Chancellor   of 

Britain  (>£  10,000) .Lord  President  of  the 
Council  (£2,000),  Lord  Privy  Seal  (impaid) , 
«llor  of  the  Exchequer  GCS.ooo)*  Secretary 
te  for  the  Home  Department  (£5.000),  Sec- 

of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  (£s,ooo),  Sec- 
'  of  State  for  the  Colonies  (£5,000),  Secre- 
f  State  for  War  (£5 ,000) ,  Secretary  of  State 
dia  (£5,000),  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty 
;o),  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
land  C£4.425)i  Secretary  for  Scotland  (un- 

Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster 
>o),  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
10),   President  of  the   Local  Government 

(£2,000),  President  of  the  Board  of  Agri- 
e  (£2,000),  President  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 

(£2,000),  Postmaster -General  (£2,500). 
lairman  of  the  House  of  Lords  is  the  Lord 
ellor.  The  (question  most  bruited  to-day 
the  organization  of  Parliament  is  as  to  the 

of  Lords.  (See  also  Payment  op  MEM- 
Radicals  and  the  Labor  Party  in  Parlia- 
desire  the  abolition  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
e  Liberals  would  abridge  its  powers.  A  reso- 
was  carried  in  the  House,  June,  1907  (432 
to  147),  to  the  effect  that  the  House  of 
ation  ^^s  should  not  have  power  to  alter 
St      or  reject  bills  passed  by  the  House  of 

^^     Commons,  except  within  the  limits  of 
a  single  Parliament.    In  1886  a  some- 
what similar  resolution  was  defeated 
r  to  106;  in  1888,  by  223  to  162;  by  201  to 

1889;  by  201  to  139  in  1890.     An  amend- 
to  the  resolution  (of  June,  1907)  to  abolish 
Duse  of  Lords  was  defeated  by  315  to  100, 
sides  the  Labor  Party  and  Radicals  voting 
The  House  of  Loids,  however,  cannot 

only  retard  legislation. 
3  Arnold  White  {Everybody's,  July,  1907): 

powers  of  the  Lords  already  have  tjeen  restricted  until 
trol  of  the  Commons  in  all  the  great  afTairs  of  State 
ically  supreme.  The  Lords  may  not  meddle  with 
nils;  have  no  control  over  the  navy  or  army;  may  not 
5  with  the  control  of  the  House  of  Commons  over 
and  colonial  afTairs,  matters  relating  to  peace  and 
Aties,  nor  internal  administration.  The  Lords  cannot 
«  cabinet  nor  exercise  control  over  the  monarch.  All 
jngs  are  in  the  domain  of  the  elected  House.  Prac- 
he  only  power  left  to  the  Lords  is  that  of  the  veto, 
;  now  threatened." 

iThite  gives  no  favorable  view  of  the  composition  of 
oe  c«f  Lords.  He  says:  "There  are  only  sixty  peers 
I  boast  of  old  titles.  There  are.  in  fact,  two  orders  in 
ise  of  Lords,  and  the  peers  themselves  never  forget 
srence  between  the  old  and  the  new  men.  Since  the 
eform  Bill,  Liberals  have  created  232  peers  to  131 
by  the  Conservative  and  Unionist  governments. 
y  peerages  are  granted  as  the  result  of  bargains  between 
lanagers  and  aspirants  to  hereditary  honors.  The 
peerages  and  other  titles  has  now  reached  such  a 
lat  the  man  in  the  street  has  begun  to  grumble. 
mon.  Bowles  has  publicly  declared  without  contra- 
that  a  very  large  sum  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
Four  and  his  chief  whip  before  the  last  election.  Mr. 
supports  his  statement  by  saying  that  the  election 
B  been  enriched  by  the  recipients  of  titles  who  have 
ois  varying  between  £«o.ooo  for  a  knighthood  and 
o  for  a  new  peerage.  Mr.  Bowles  goes  on  to  say  that 
calculated  a  year  ago  that  at  least  jCsoo.ooo  mtist 
en  encashed  from  various  sources  by  the  party  ftmd. 
most  telling  attacks  upon  the  House  of  Lords  are. 


however,  based  upon  its  'black  sheep,'  tho  these  axe  per- 
haps not  more  numerous  than  in  other  walks  of  life. 

Of  tiie  twenty- two  English  dukes  in  the  peerage  of  England, 
there  are  only  five  whose  circumstances,  abilities,  and  career 
entitle  them  to  be  regarded  as  possible  leaders  of  the  nation. 
The  Dukes  of  Norfolk,  Bedford.  Devonshire,  Portland,  and 
Richmond  have  maintained  the  best  traditions  oi  public 
service.  As  for  the  other  dukes,  matrimonial  scandals,  im- 
I>ecuniosity.  or  dissoluteness  are,  or  should  be.  disquahfica- 
tions  for  membership  of  an  assembly  that  confers  hereditary 
powers  of  government  upon  its  members. 

"  Among  the  eighty  viscounts,  the  names  of  St.  Aldwyn  and 
Wolseley  are  the  only  two  of  distinction. 

"All  bishops  of  the  Established  Church  are  members  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  to  which  they  add  no  strength.  They  were 
originally  created  peers  because  they  were  territorial  mag- 
nates, not  because  of  their  ecclesiastical  rank,  and  since  they 
parted  with  their  landed  possessions  their  presence  in  Par- 
liament is  an  anachronism  since  the  nonconformist  ministers. 
Catholic  priests,  and  Jewish  rabbis  are  excluded." 

The  Earl  of  Dunraven,  defending  the  House  of 
Lords  {The  Nineteenth  Century  and  After,  March 
1907),  says: 

This  body  contains  172  members  who  have  held  office 
under  the  State  exclusive  of  household  appointments.  x66 
who  have  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons.  140  who  are  or  have 
been  majrors  or  county  cotmcilors,  about  40  who  are  members 
of  the  le^  profession,  and  about  the  same  number  of  men 
eminent  in  art,  science,  letters,  invention,  manufacture,  and 
trade;  307  have  served,  or  are  serving?,  in  the  army  or  navy. 
Furthermore,  it  must  be  added  that,  in  addition  to  those  who 
have  ac<3tiired  merit  and  knowledge  as  chairmen  of  railway 
companies,  and  in  other  positions  of  an  analogous  character, 
the  great  majority  have  developed  business  habits,  and  have 
derived  valuable  experience  of  men  and  matters  in  the  man- 
agement of  large  estates  and  complicated  affairs.  .  .  . 

Unquestionably  the  whole  consensus  of  educated  opinion 
in  the  United  Kingdom  is  in  favor  of  a  second  chamber; 
the  princi(>le  has  been  approved  and  adopted  in  our  great 
self-governing  colonies,  in  the  United  States,  and,  in  fact, 
throughout  the  world  wherever  democratic  systems  obtain; 
the  belief  in  the  necessity  of  a  revising  chamber  in  order  to 
insure  that  the  permanent  opinion  of  tne  people  may  receive 
adequate  expression  is  practically  universal. 

The  political  composition  of  the  House  changes, 
of  course,  more  or  less  with  each  election,  and  not 
seldom  very  completely,  as  in  the 
Eleotioni    ^*^^  election,  and  is  even  constantly 
chan^ng    on    the    account    of    by- 
elections  to  fill  vacancies.     Concern- 
ing the  present  and  recent  composition  of  the 
House,  HazelTs  Annual  for  1907  gives  the  fol- 
lowing tables  of  parties  in  the  House  of  Commons 
since  1832: 


General 
Election 

t 

1 

S14 

338 
291 
337 

387 

353 
335 
192 
275 
177 
177 
376 

1 

^1 
3| 

|i 

Total 

1832 

183s 

1837 

184 1 

1847 

1852 

I8S7 

i8S9 

186s 

1868 

1874 

1880 

188s 

1886 

189a 

189s 

1900 

1906 

9 

54 

144 
273 
320 
367 

li 

302 
290 

271 
348 
238 

316 
268 
340 
334 
130 

658 
658 
658 
658 
656 
656 
654 

%t 

658 
652 
652 
670 
670 
670 
670 
670 
676 

77 
46 
71 
68 
27 

J! 

86 
85 
81 
82 
82 
83 

1  Including  Peelites. 

The  Total  Votes  Polled 

The  Liberal  Magazine  for  Feb.,  1906,  gave  the 
figures  in  the  table  on  p.  870  as  to  the  total  votes 
polled  at  the  general  election.     In  two-member 
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ituencies  the  votes  cast  for  all  the  candidates 
her  side  are  added  together  and  divided  by 


Liberal 
and  T^bor 

Unionist 

Majority 

id: 

ion 

809,818 

X,4X8,3X3 

634,637 
1.195.558 

L  33.576 
L  i7S.x8x 
L  333,654 

na^hs 

ities 

Sngland 

5S 

3.S06.339 
I7X.3I5 
366,605 

3,075,918 

96,913 

333.90X 

L  430,43  X 
L  74,403 
L  133.704 

tend 

Treat  Britain 

ad 

3.044.359 
350.000 

3.406,731 
X  50.000 

L  637,538 

L    300.000 

or  United  King- 

3,394.359 

3,556.731 

L  837,538 

ral  majority  in  189a,  200.000;  Unionist  majority  in 
04,000;  and  in  1900.  133.000. 

?  Reformer's  Year  Book  for  1907  gives  the 
'ing  analysis: 

5  strength  of  parties  as  the  result  of  the 
al  election  was  as  follows: 

Official  Liberals 38X 

Liberal  Trade-Union  Party X9 

Unionists 157 

Nationalists 83 

Labor  Party 30 

670 

>wing  for  the  loss  of  one  Unionist  vote  by 
lection  of  Mr.  Lowther  as  speaker,  the 
1  Liberals  had  a  majority  of  93  over  all 
parties.  The  official  and  Trade- Union 
lis  together  had  a  majority  of  131  over  the 
s  sittmg  in  opposition. 

BNCBs:  Smith,  History  of  ih§  English  ParUamtfit 
1);  Dickinson.  Tkt  Dtvtlopmtnt  of  Parliament  During 
Nineteenth  Century  (X895):  Sidney  Low,  Govemtnent 
tgland  (X904). 

RSONS,  FRANK:  Writer,  educator,  and  au- 
y  on  public  ownership;  bom  Mt.   Holly, 

1854 ;  graduated  in  mathematic  engineering 
;,  Cornell,  1873;  did  engineering,  taught 
I,  and  was  admitted  to  Boston  bar ;  lectured 
Dnomics;  professor  of  history  and  political 
e,  Kansas  Agricultural  College,  1897-1900; 
er  on  law,  Boston  University,  1892-1905; 
aveled  extensively  in  the  United  States  and 
«,  lecturing  and  studying  economic  facts; 
ed  before  the  U.  S.  Industrial  Commission, 
ansportation  (see  vol.  ix.  of  the  Report), 
2;  member  of  the  Public  Ownership  Com- 
►n  of  the  National  Civic  Federation,  and  one 
t  special  committee  of  four  to  write  up  the 
5  of  the  investigation,  1906-7.  (See  Public 
;rship.)  President  of  the  National  League 
x>moting  Public  Ownership  of  Monopolies. 
»nomic  views  may  be  summed  up  as  a  sys- 
:  mutualism  or  cooperative  industry  through 
:  ownership  in  the  field  of  monopoly  and  vol- 
Y  cooperation  in  commerce,  manufactures, 
piculture.  Author,  among  other  works  and 
Lumerous  articles,  particularlv  in  The  Arena, 
be  World's  Best  Books'*  (1892);  ** Rational 
r"  (1899);  "The  New  Political  Economy" 
I;  "The  City  for  the  People"  (1900);  "Di- 
<egislation"  (1900);  "The  Telegraph  Mon- 
"  (1902);  "The  Story  of  New  Zealand" 
I ;  "Heart  of  the  Railway  Problem"  (1906) ; 

Railways,  the  Trusts,  and  the   People" 


(1906).  Also  chapters  on  "Legal  Aspects  of 
Monopoly"  and  "The  Telephone"  in  "  Municipal 
Monopohes"  (1000),  and  on  "History  of  British 
Tramways"  in  Report  of  National  Civic  Federa- 
tion Commission  on  Public  Ownership  (1907). 
Address:   11  St.  James  Avenue,  Boston. 

PATEHTS:  A  patent  is  the  grant  by  govern- 
ment to  the  author  of  an  invention,  or  to  his  heirs, 
of  the  exclusive  right  to  use  or  sell  the  invention 
for  a  fixt  number  of  years.  It  is  ^so  used — 
altho  this  is  an  older  meaning  and  is  passing  out 
of  use — of  the  instrument  or  letters  oy  which  a 
grant  of  land  is  made  by  a  government  to  a  person 
or  corporation. 

Provision  was  mads  by  Congress,  in  1790.  for  giving  to 
inventors  the  excltisive  right  to  their  discoveries.  At  present 
patents  are  given  for  seventeen  years  (except  for  design 
patterns)  to  anv  person  who  has  invented  or  discovered  any 
new  and  useful  art.  machine,  manufacttire,  or  composition 
of  matter  or  any  new  and  useful  improvement  thereof  or  any 
new  original  and  ornamental  design  for  an  article  of  manu- 
facture, not  known  or  used  by  others  in  this  country  before 
his  invention  or  discovery  thereof,  and  not  patented  or  de- 
scribed in  any  printed  publication  in  this  or  any  foreign 
cotmtry,  before  his  invention  or  discovery  thereof  or  more 
than  two  years  prior  to  his  application,  and  not  in  public  use 
or  on  sale  in  the  United  States  for  more  than  two  years 
prior  to  his  application,  unless  the  same  is  proved  to  have 
been  abandoned;  upon  payment  of  the  fees  required  by  law 
and  other  due  proceedixigs  had. 

Among  the  peculiarities  of  the  oatent  laws  of  the  U.  S.  it 
may  be  mentioned  that  the  term  for  which  they  axe  granted, 
seventeen  years,  is  longer  than  in  any  other  country.    The 
development  of  the  patent  system  in  the  U.  S. 
_..-...      far  exceeds  that  of  any  other  xmtion.     For 
unitea  Btatei  several  years  the  number  of  patents  issued 
in  the  U.  S.  has  been  nearly  equal  to  the 
number  issued  by  all  other  civilized  xmtions 
together.     A  pamphlet  containing  the  "Patent  Laws  and 
Laws   Relating  to  the   Registration  of    Trade-marks   and 
Labels."  and  one  containing  the  "  Rules  of  Practise  in  the 
U.  S.  Patent  Office,"  are  published  by  the  office,  and  can  be 
obtained,  free  of  charge,  by  any  one  desiring  them,  on  appli- 
cation by  xnail  to  the  Commissioner  of  Patents. 

World  Statistics 


COUNTRIBS 


Austria 

Austria-Hungary 

Belgium 

Canada 

Prance 

Germany 

Great  Britain 

Hungary 

India 

Italy  and  Sardinia 

Japan 

Russia 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

All  other  foreign  cotmtries . 


Total  foreign. 
United  States 


Grand  total 359fO  xo 


Jo  1870 
inclusive 


X5.3SO 

3S.044 

4.o8x 

103,934 

9.996 

53.408 


445 
4,7*3 


1,464 


1,629 
8,360 


338.437 
iao,573 


1871  to 
190S 


41.741 

67.583 
160,533 

96.347 
264,744 
X72.170 
398,4x0 

30,axx 
8.X47 

69,600 

15.788 
33.6x7 

a  1,978 
33.984 
13  9.90  X 


1.446.577 
698.00  X 


2.X44,578 


Total 


41.741 
8«,933 
195,577 

XQ0.4S8 

368.678 

X83.166 

351,8x8 

30.3  XX 

8.S9» 

74.323 

9.833 

17,353 

33.6x7 

33,607 

3a.984 

X. 360, 368 


1.685,0x4 
8x8,574 


3,503,588 


The   jEnglish   Patent   Law   is   very  generally 
criticized.     Commissions  have  rejx)rted  and  va- 
rious suggestions  have  been  made,  yet  the  present 
law  is  far  behind  the  needs  of  the 
Q    ^       times.    Patents  are  granted  for  four- 
Britain     ^^^^  yeai^.  but  subject  to  renewal 
fees,  and  so  hedged  about  and  tm- 
certain,  that  it  is  said  that  only  3  per 
cent  of  the  patents  are  remunerative.     The  evils 
of  the  present  law  are  that  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  uncertainty  in  the  mode  of  ascertaining  what 
is  a  new  invention.     Hence,  when  a  patent  has 
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Patbkt  im  tks  UiftTBti  States 

(From  the  nportE  of  the  Cominisait^nei'  of  FAtenta) 


ir«Aii 


ii7i 

iiao 

TiSs 

liso 

190 1 
1901 
1901 
1904 
190J 
I9» 
1907 


NUITBBR    or  F^Rflt  PaTBNT    AMt>  CBRTTrJCATE  ISIUIP 

IN  Each  Calendar  Ybar 


pBteni 


1 106 17 
333311 

41S66S 

SStfft9 
640167 
664837 
690185 
717521 
748567 
778S34 

BoS^iB 
B39799 


Defiigii 


4S47 

HS67 
15675 
19SSJ 

53055 
33813 
IS  54  7 
361S7 
J67»3 
37380 
37?^6 
3»39i 


Reissue 


43»J 
6aoo 
9017 
30548 
1 1053 
1 1461 
117»8 
*r879 
11960 

t3070 
13  18$ 

EiJ99 

]34lS 

IJ587 


Timde- 


If] 

a  ISO 
779* 
11843 
17560 
35757 
33957 
3567* 
37606 
39613 
4170 
43956 
48446 
59014 


Label 


333 

3176 
4304 

7373 

S009 

S887 

9654 

10644 

11758 

[3588 

13397 


MCMBBR   OV    PaTSHTS    AMD    C BftTTFrCA-ra  01  ] 
RSOUTSATIOM    IbHWO    JJOailTC  BACB 

Calevtciar  Ybak 


pEteotB 


I  t,6£r7 

13.^9] 

IJ,936 

33.33 1 

35.3  J  J 

apj.3 
34,660 
^5*558 
»7.i36 
31*046 
30,367 
a9.r«4 
31.181 


Dnisiui 


90s 
9 '5 
SIS 

773 

886 

*pii5 

1*758 

i,7J4 

640 

536 

5S7 

486 

635 


464 
6ji 

199 

S4 

59 

Si 

Si 

tio 

117 

110 

"ft 


Tatd 


14J3T 
*4^1| 

3A«3Sfi 
***4f| 

Ji«w 

30'g.i' 

31.9*3 


1  Regtstmtton  of  labels  practically  susprndcd  May  v7t  1891,  under  decision  of  United  States  Saptetoe  Coort, 
June  9,  iSg6,     No  prints  included  prior  to  1S93. 


been  granted,  if  it  is  af  such  a  natuiie  as  to  lead  to 
competition,  infringements  are  almost  matters 
of  course,  and  the  only  mode  of  di^pvering  and 
checkinjg  the  infringement  ia  so  tedious,  costly, 
and  ineffective  that  in\'entors  generally  pass  their 
lives  in  constant  litigation »  fighting  in  detail  a 
succession  of  imitators  who  often  have  nothing  to 
lose  by  defeat,  and  therefore  entail  all  the  weater 
burden  on  the  legitimate  manufacturer.  This  is 
discouraging  to  inventors,  and  increases  the  cost 
of  many  articles.  A  writer  in  the  (English) 
Reformer's  Year  Book  for  1907  says: 

We  have  quantity  in  invention,  but  not  quality,  and  the 
latter  can  never  be  attained  except  by  taking  over  the  Amer- 
ican Patent  Law  en  bloc  here  in  place  of  our  own,  which  is 
hopelessly  out  of  date.  What  is  termed  "provisional  pro- 
tection" with  us  is  practically  no  protection  at  all.  and  it 
is  said  to  have  been  solely  introduced  into  our  system  to 
provide  extra  fees  for  crown  lawyers.  .  .  . 

The  term  "Patent  Office"  for  the  office  of  issue  is  a  mis- 
nomer. Its  proper  name  would  appear  to  be  the  "Designs 
and  Trade-marks  Office,"  since  it  issues  over  53  per  cent  of 
monopolies  to  wealthy  manufacturers  and  merchants  at 
5.8  per  cent  of  the  general  charge.  Our  inventors  paid  88.8 
per  cent  of  the  total  charge  of  the  establishment,  altho  they 
only  got  32^  per  cent  of  the  monopolies  issued,  and  these 
as  a  rule  are  not  allowed  to  live  long  enough  to  pay  back 
their  cost,  or  to  get  into  general  use. 

Where  the  wisdom  comes  in  of  treating  scientific  and  other 
inventors  in  this  way  nobody  knows,  as  it  necessarily  con- 
fines invention  in  this  country  within  its  narrowest  limits.  .  .  . 

The  Patent  Office,  in  fact,  has  been  run  for  any  object  but 
the  promotion  of  practical  invention  (which  alone  benefits 
the  public).  Fees  for  agents,  patent  cases  for  lawyers,  and 
the  payment  for  rich  men's  monopolies  by  victimizing  in- 
ventors, arc  apparently  the  sole  object  for  running  the 
Patent  Office.  Meanwhile,  the  preparation  of  valuable  in- 
ventions, such  as  Edison's,  in  this  country  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. All  such  inventions  have  to  be  evolved  in  America, 
and  come  to  us  second  hand,  costing  many  times  what  they 
would  had  they  been  evolved  in  this  country,  and  under 
similar  circumstances,  by  our  own  inventors. 

Our  whole  patent  system  is  thoroughly  bad,  and  the  law 
will  have  to  be  taken  in  hand  and  brought  up  to  date  on 
American  lines. 

France. — Grants  of  patents  (brevets  d* invention)  are  granted 
to  inventors  or  their  assignees,  whether  natives  or  foreigners, 
and  the  French  patent  expires  with  any  foreign  patent  of 
earlier  date.  Applications  for  French  patents  must  be  made 
prior  to  the  filing  of  the  complete  specification  in  any  foreign 
country.  Patents  are  granted  for  a  term  of  fifteen  years 
upon  payment  of  an  annual  duty  of  $ao. 

Germany. — Patents  are  granted  for  fifteen  years  to  na- 
tives and  foreigners.  The  invention  must  not  have  been 
previously  described  in  a  printed  publication  in  any  way. 
The  patentee  may  obtain  supplementary  patents  for  im- 
provements expinng  with  the  original  patent.    A  govern- 


In  Ur- 

national 
PatenU 


mefit  duty  of  {7.30  it  peiil  on  the  bstie  oC  the  patent,  b^ 

get  her  wltli  an  annuity. 

The  governments  erf  BelRiuin,  Bmzil,  Ptanoe,  Giuit«iaik 
Holland,  IxpAy.  Portu^ah  San  Salvador. Serdi. 
S^iain,  Switzerliaiid,  and  Great  Btitalu  have 
signed  an  intermational  convention  relatiiie  ta 
patents,  giving  the  patentee  in  any  countrfia 
the  convention  variotu  dishts.  of  which  tibi 
most  important  is  that  the  subjects  of  eadicl 
the  above  states  shall,  in  all  the  other  stalHk 
as  regards  patenU^  enjoy  the  advmntacH  tiBt 

their  respective  laws  grant  to  their  own  sot^jects. 

Socialists  and  extreme  individualists  have 
almost  invariably  opposed  patent  laws.  Indi- 
vidualists  would  have  every  one  depend  in  free 
competition  upon  his  own  wits,  with  little  or 
no  defense  from  governments.  Socialists  would 
have  every  invention  used  for  Uie  ^ood  of  all, 
inventors  being  rewarded  not  by  being  given  a 
monopoly  of  their  inventions  but  by  material  or 
other  honorary  reward.  Patents,  they  axgoe, 
to-day  do  not  usually  reward  the  real  inventor, 
but  some  rich  corporation  or  individuals,  who  can 
afford  to  buy  up  the  patent  and  push  it  for  their 
advantage,  or  more  likely  put  it  upon  the  shelf,  to 
prevent  its  competing  with  their  present  proc- 
esses. Patents  therefore,  they  claim,  rarely  aid 
the  real  inventor  and  usually  defraud  the  public 
of  the  advantage  of  inventions.  The  only  in- 
ventors who  are  aided  are,  usually,  very  wealthy 
ones  who  need  it  least.  Poor  inventors  rarely 
have  the  capital  to  set  their  invention  in  use  and, 
therefore,  have  to  sell  it,  at  terms  which,  after 
paying  the  fees  and  going  through  the  tedious 
process  of  securing  a  patent,  leave  them  usually 
more  poorly  off  than  if  there  were  no  patent 
laws. 

PATON,  JOHN  BROWN:  Principal  Emeritus 
Congregational  Institute  for  Theolofiical  and 
Missionary  Studies;  bom  in  1830  at  Newmilns, 
Ayrshire,  Scotland;  educated  at  London  parish 
school;  private  school  in  Dorset;  Spring  Hill  Col- 
lege, Birmingham.  Ordained  a  Congregational 
minister;  was  from  1854  to  1863  in  charge  of 
Wicker  Church,  Sheffield;  186^-98  first  principal 
Congregational  Institute  at  Nottingham.  Not 
content  merely  to  criticize  or  destroy  things  old 
and  past  then  in  use,  Dr.  Paton  is  a  reformer  in 
the  true  sense,  philosophically  and  constructively. 
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hose  word  is  a  power  but  whose  deeds  are 
ghtiest  words.  Associate  editor  for  six 
>f  the  Contemporary  Review;  joint  editor 
Eclectic  Review;  assisted  in  founding  Uni- 
'  Extension  System;  founder  and  honorary 
.ry  of  Bible  Reading  and  Prayer  Union,  the 
al  Home  Reading  Union,  tne  Recreative 
ig  Schools  Association,  Social  Institutes 
and  English  Land  Colonization  Society; 
lan  of  the  Committee  of  the  Christian 
for  Social  Service,  and  Vagrant  Children's 
tive  Committee;  first  president,  1896-190 2, 
Licensing  Laws  Information  Bureau,  and 
Cooperative  Holidays  Association ;  founder 
rs'  and  Girls'  Life  Brigades;  Young  Men's 
oung  Women's  Brigade  of  Service,  and  of 
and  Girls*  League  of  Honor;  in  1904  vice- 
jnt  of  British  Institute  of  Social  Service, 
r  of  "The  Twofold  Alternative,"  "Ma- 
ma or  Religion,"  "The  Church,  a  Priest- 
>r  a  Brotherhood,"  "The  Inner  Mission  of 
hurch,"  "The  Inner  Mission  of  Great 
I,"  six  booklets  on  social  Questions  of  the 
TO  volumes  of  Essays :  I. ,  "  Church  Questions 
day";  II..  '*The  Apostolic  Faith  and  Its 
Is,  besides  many  articles  in  reviews  on 
ional  and  social  questions.  Address:  22 
Road  West,  Nottingham,  England. 

RONS  OF  HUSBANDRY.    See  Grange. 

TEN,  SIMON  NELSON:  Professor  of 
U  economy;  bom  1852  at  Sandwich,  111.; 
.ted  as  Ph.D.  from  the  University  of  Halle, 
ny,  1878;  appointed  professor  of  political 
ly  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania — the 
n  he  still  occupies.  Professor  Patten  de- 
that  his  interests  in  economics  have  been 
centered  in  the  consumption  of  wealth,  in 
>nomic  interpretation  of  history,  and  the 
IS  of  sociology  to  economics.  Patten  is 
of  "Premises  of  Political  Economy,"  "The 
nic  Basis  of  Protection,"  "Theory  of  So- 
rces,"  "Development  of  English  Thought," 
ry  of  Prosperity,"  "Heredity  and  &)cial 
ss,"  "The  New  Basis  of  Civilization." 
s:  University  of    Pennsylvania,  Philadel- 


PERISM  AND  POOR  RELIEF.  (See  also 
ousEs;  Poor-Laws;  Poverty;  Poverty 
;  United  States.)  For  the  general  sta- 
Emd  consideration  of  poverty,  see  Poverty. 
osider  in  this  article:  I.  Pauper  Statistics, 
or  Relief. 

I.  Pauper  Statistics 

United  States. — There  were  reported  in 
1  the  U.  S.  2,476  almshouses  with  81,764 
•s. 


Paupers  Enumerated  in  Almshouses 

IX 

Number 

Number  per  100,000 
of  population 

Dec.  3 1, 
1903 

June  I, 
1880 

Dec.  31, 
1903 

June  I, 
x88o 

lexes — 

81.764 

66,303 

XOX.4 

1320 

52.444 
39.320 

35.564 
30.639 

»i27.o 
»74.S 

139.4 

"44 

The  statistics  previous  to  1880  are  declared  by 
the  census  to  be  too  inexact  to  be  comparable 
with  these.  From  1880  to  1003  the  number  of 
paupers  in  almshouses  has  decreased  i|o.6  per 
100,000  of  population.  This  diminution  ap- 
pears to  have  gone  on  uniformly,  being  15.4  per 
100,000  of  population  in  the  decade  1880  to  1890, 
and  15.2  durmg  the  longer  period  from  1890  to 
1903. 


Percent 

Color  and  Nativity 

In  general  pop- 
ulation 

In  almshouses 

1900 

1880 

Doc.  31. 
1903 

June  I, 
1880 

Aggregate 

100. 0 

100. 0 

100.0 

xoo.o 

White 

87.9 
74.5 
13.4 

86.5 
73.4 
13.1 

8.5 

J4.6 

Native 

Porei^  bom 

Nativity  unknown. 

Colored 

12. 1 

13.5 

8  6 

AOB 


Years 

Under  15., 
15  to  34.. 
35  to  54.. 
Over  55 .  • 
Unknown. 


Native  white 


III 


38.9 

35 

x8 
7.6 
o.a 


100. o 


8.3 
93.9 
30.1 
35. 7 

3.1 


Native  white 
of  native 
parentage 


100.  o 


37.3 

34-0 

18.9 

9  5 

0.3 


u 


8.4 

aa.o 

38.3 
3.0 


-bom 
iite 


xoo.o 


5.0 
36.7 
37.1 
30.9 

0.3 


xoo.o 


0.3 
7.3 

«7.4 

63.5 

1.5 


d  on  assumption  that  the  sex  distribution  was  the 
Dec.  31,  1903.  as  on  June  i,  1900. 


Paupera  at  least  10  years  of  a«B  in 

Class 

ll 
II 

If 

r 

r 

ll 

1 

II 
1^ 

1=3 

Per  cent  distribution  of  those 
eoumemted.  Dec.  31.   1903 

All  dasMS. ...... 

too ,  a 

100*0 

IPO.O 

100.0 

iDO.e  toa.o 

Able-bodied  ..,....., 

1^; 

33 

IS. a 

Si.o 

3. a 

4    . 

9.S 

6 .  t     10 .  a 

Iiu-aimciuted..* . . ..  - 

UnkiKiwa., 

87-7    89.9    84.3 
3S      4.0       S.7 

Per  cent  distfibution  d  those 
admitted  during  1904 

All  classes. ..... 

100. 0 

IDO.O 

100.0 

leo.o 

lOO.Q 

I0«.0 

Able-bodied. ......... 

p. 6 

67.4 
90 

Hi 

10.6 

76.8 

13.6 

16. s 

'1:1 

13. 0 

31.3 

Incapacitated... . . .. . 

Unknown., .,.,,,.... 

57.9 
10. « 
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Pter  cent  distribution  of  paupera 

»t  lea^t   ID  year^  of  o^e  in 

3S  5 

1 

i 

e 

Ci-Aas 

II 

^1 

f 

QS 
0 

la 

i-B 

All  cl&sses 

100 . 0 
64.6 

100.0 

100.  D 

[oo.e  100.0 

100,0 

Litente. - 

6,., 

i*  4 

U.^ 

41.0 

it. 4 

lUitcmte....  ...    

3^-3     30.1 

S7.I 

31.6 

SJ.S 

IX. 8 

Cuir^d   but  not 

wnt* . 

s*p 

S*J 

4.6 

S^3 

S.ft 

3  1 

Can  neither  we^d 

norwnie 

37 -S 

114.8 

Sa   1 

as. 7 

46.9 

n 

Unknown.. ...«,.,... 

*-B 

3.0 

IS 

3,1 

6.S 

Per  cent  distribution  of  paupers 

under  16  years  of  age  in 

almshouses.  1904 

Division  and  Class 

White 

Colored 

Total 

Native 

Foreign 
bom 

Continental  United  States: 
Ml  rlafffi^ 

lOO.O 

ZOO.O 

63.9 

100. 0 

100. 0 

Legitimate 

64. a 
23.4 

xa.4 

77. 5 

i-S 

ai.o 

38.7 

Illegitinnater 

44.0 

Unknown. ,..,..  r  r  -  , 

17.3 

Great  Britain. — In  England  and  Wales  there 
were  in  receipt  of  poor  relief  in  Great  Britain, 
Jan.  I,  1906,  926,741  persons,  or  27.1  per  1,000 
of  population.  In  London  it  was  31.7  per  1,000. 
This  includes  the  sane,  insane,  and  casual  pau- 
I>ers.  Forty-five  per  cent  of  the  paupers  (exclu- 
sive of  the  sane  and  casual)  consisted  of  113,864 
families.  The  Year  Book  of  the  Dailj^  Mail,  1 90 7 , 
gives  the  following  table  and  analysis: 


Dbscriptiom 

England  and  Wales 

Men 

Women 

Children 

Indoor 

xao,677 
106.99s 
39.089 

80.7  IS 
46.0*7 

61.344 

Outdoor 

I79.9S3 
70s 

Lunatics  in  asylums,  etc 

Total 

366.761 

403.034 

341.903 

The  general  decline  of  pauperism  in  comparison  with  past 
years  will  be  apparent  from  the  following  figures: 

Average  rate  of  paupers  relieved  per  z.ooo  of  population 
in  each  period: 

Ptrc^ni 

i87a-i877 3S.4 

1878-1884 31.  t 

188S-1893 38.6 

1893-1901 36.6 

1903-1906 36.4 

The  average  rate  of  pauperism  is  higher  in  proportion  to 
population  in  the  rural  districts  than  in  the  distncts  which 
ere  wholly  urban  or  nearly  so. 

The  total  cost  of  the  relief  of  the  poor,  and  matters  con- 
nected therewith,  in  the  years  1^04-s  was  ^^13.85 1,981  in 
England  and  Wales;  in  Scotland  it  was  ^^1.403.354.  and  in 
Irdand  ;Ci. 353.355.    . 

In  1864  the  cost  of  999.400  paupers  was  ;£6.433.38z;  the 
cost  of  769,039  paupers  m  1904  was  ;^i3.369.^94.  In  the 
same  period  the  cost  of  superintendence  mcrutsea  by  ;Ci,o63.- 
753.  although  the  number  of  paupers  had  considerably  de- 
creased. 


On  the  other  hand,  A.  L.  Bowley  ("National 
Progress  in  Wealth  and  Trade,"  pp.  22,  23)  shows 
an  increase  of  pauperism  from  1884  to  1903.    He 

says: 

The  number  of  so-called  adult  able-bodied  male  paupen 
has  increased  nearly  as  fast  as  the  population  in  the  Isst 
fifteen  or  twenty  years,  and  £aster  if  we  include  vagrants. 
The  last  five  years  show,  however,  a  marked  improvement 
over  1894-98.  On  the  other  hand,  the  number  of  female 
paupers  shows  a  rapid  and  very  satisfactory  decrease.  The 
following  table  shows  these  facts  in  more  detail: 


England 

AND  WaLM 

Able-bodied  male  paupers  and 

Abie- 
women 

vagrants 

Ybau 

1^ 

§ 
5 

1 

1 

1 

0. 

0 

i 

1 

1 

1 

It 

1 

o- 

Indoor 

and 

outdoor. 

Per 

lOtOOO^ 

1884-88... 

16.930 

30 

17.6SO 

3r 

34.S70 

41 

29.340 

3S 

4S 

iSni::: 

30.940 

33 

IS.090 

18 

36.030 

40 

S9.55033 
36.94038 
33,830  31 

36 

33.140 

34 

iS.SSo 

z6 

48.690 

SO 

3S 

1899-X903. 

33.310 

32 

Z3.0Z0 

zi 

45.3*0 

43 

«9 

*  Per  10.000  males  over  fifteen  years  of  age  in  England  and 
Wales. 

'Per  10.000  females  over  fifteen  years  of  age  in  Bofl^and 
and  Wales. 

Other  Countries. — Of  the  statistics  of  pauper- 
ism in  other  countries  we  have  meager  returns. 
Germanv  has  not  published  pauper  returns  since 
1885.  in  that  year  there  were  reported  1,592,- 
386  receiving  public  aid  in  the  empire.  In 
France  in  1904  the  public  "bureaux  de  bien- 
faisance"  assisted  1,381,38^  persons.  There 
were  also  aided  120,126  children;  there  were 
1,826  in  hospitals,  70,518  imbeciles  in  asylums 
(public  and  private),  68,670  aged  and  infiirm  in 
institutions,  2,912,600  received  gratuitous  medi- 
cal assistance.  In  Denmark  (1903)  177,109  per- 
sons were  aided,  in  Sweden  (1904)  334*639,  Nor- 
way (1904)  88,182. 

n.  Poor  ReUef 

United  States. — ^There  is  no  national  poor-law 
system  in  the  U.  S.  and  the  systems  of  the  va- 
rious states  vary  somewhat,  but  have  certain 
general  characteristics  in  common.  In  general, 
American  poor  laws  are  based  on  the  English. 
Relieving  officers  care  for  the  indigent,  being 
county  officers  in  the  Southern  states,  in  Penn- 
sylvania, and  in  all  states  west  of  the  Mississippi, 
except  Minnesota,  and  town  (or  township)  om- 
cers  in  Minnesota,  the  middle  Atlantic  states,  and 
New  England.  State  governments  in  general 
control  relief  institutions.  Near  relatives  are 
obliged  to  support;,  but  details  vary  in  different 
states.  The  present  tendency  is  toward  stricter 
laws  against  wife  and  family  desertion.  Settle- 
ment is  usually  gained  bv  residence  of  longer  or 
shorter  duration  (generally  longer  in  the  East). 
Most  states  have  laws  against  the  coming  or  im- 
migration into  the  state  of  those  likely  to  be- 
come paupers.  In  most  states  tramping,  or 
vagrancy,  is  punishable.  Usually  vagrants  are 
committed  to  jails,  for  a  longer  or'shoiter  period, 
sometimes  with  labor,  sometimes  without.  Sen- 
tences are  usually  harder  in  the  East,  but  fre- 
quently great  hardships  are  affixt,  as  with  chain 
gangs  in  some  states,  and  often  great  wrongs 
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owing  largely  to  the  general  practise  of 
I  officers  a  fee  for  each  vagrant  brought  in 
onfined.  Indigents  are  divided,  generally, 
three  classes:  adults  able  to  work,  but  in 
3ie  indigence;  those  defective  or  unable  to 
and  neglected  or  abused  children.  For  the 
:lass,  the  almshouse  is  *'the  fundamental 
iition,"  and  is  everywhere  found,  tho  in- 
ngly,  and  by  law,  various  classes,  like  chil- 
the  insane,  etc.,  are  being  placed  in  special 
iitions.  Outdoor  relief  is  also  extensively 
in  most  states,  tho  it  is  being  practised  less 
>st  states.  In  most  large  cities  there  is  a 
,y  department  of  some  sort;  but  in  many 
it  is  little  developed,  private  charities  doing 

State  boards  of  charities  exist  in  many 
i,  usually  with  limited  control  over  institu- 
but  sometimes  they  are  boards  of  control. 
iny  cases  relieving  officers  simply  perform 
duties  in  connection  with  many  others.  Par- 
rly  in  tile  South,  the  system  is  undeveloped. 
He  second  class,  institutions  are  increasingly 
)ped.  Almost  all  the  states  have  provided 
tional  institutions  for  the  blind,  as  a  rule 
;enance  and  tuition  being  free.  AH,  except 
loma,  have  institutions  for  the  acutely  in- 
tho  in  many  states  the  provisions  are  quite 
quate,  many  being  still  in  almshouses  or 
Twenty-three  states  have  special  institu- 
for  the  idiotic  and  feeble-minded.  A  few 
;  are  now  developing  institutions  for  epi- 
s  and  consumptives.  Eight  states  have  pro- 
i  for  inebriates,  now  largely  looked  upon  as 
ied.  In  regard  to  children,  their  retention 
nshouses  is  now  being  rapidly  given  up,  • 
leading  in  removing  them  from  the 
5S  in  187 1.  Nineteen  states,  mainly 
m  and  Middle  states,  have  well-organized 
ns  of  child-saving,  mainly  placing  them 
Michigan  and  five  other  states  have  a  state 
z  school  for  all  dependent  minors  of  sound 
and  body,  from  whence  they  are  trans- 
l  and  placed  out  in  homes,  under  the  guard- 
ip  of  the  State  Board  of  Control. 
vate  charity  in  the  U.  S.  is  largely  devel- 

Mr.  Hagan  has  estimated  that,  excluding 
itional,  state,  or  municipal  appropriations, 
gular  church  and  missionary  expenditures, 
U  items  of  less  than  $5,000,  there  was  spent 
ivate  charities  $29,000,000  in  1893,  and 
00,000  in  1903.  Besides  the  larger  institu- 
should  be  included  lodging-house  associa- 
existing  now  in  most  larger  cities;  working 
;  hotels,  working  girls*  clubs,  boys'  and  men's 
somen's  clubs,  women's  relief  corps,  nurses' 
iations,  150  social  settlements,  legal  aid  so- 
3,  penny  provident  and  savings-banks,  dis- 
ries,  liDraries,  coffee-rooms,  children's  aid 
ies,  ecclesiastical  charities,  Protestant  and 
»lic. 

ta  Britain, —  (See  also  article  Poor  Laws 
ishi).  To-day  English  poor  relief  is  under 
Tal  authority,  the  Local  Government  Board, 
'  a  president,  who  is  a  cabinet  minister. 
oard  has  large  powers  over  the  local  boards, 
uing  general  orders,  discharging  any  local 
lis,  and  auditing  accounts.  There  are,  sec- 
;  640  poor-law  unions,  who  are  unpaid  poor- 
oaroians,  elected  by  the  voters  of  the  union, 
f>aid  clerk  and  one  or  more  relieving  officers. 
ocal  poor  rates  are  now  largely  supplied  by 
Its"  from  county  funds.  Outdoor  relief  is 
Iden,  except  under  exceptional  circum- 
ss.    These  exceptions  tend  to  grow,  especial- 


ly in  the  large  cities,  but  are  usually  accompanied 
by  an  outdoor  labor  test.  In  1900,  out  of 
792,367  receiving  relief,  577,122  received  out- 
door relief.  Each  union  must  have  at  least  i 
workhouse,  with  at  least  7  distinct  wards,  for 
men,  women,  children,  etc.  They  are  more  debt 
prisons  than  homes.  To-day  children  are  mainly 
removed  and  placed  in  separate  schools.  Va- 
grants are  committed  to  casual  wards."  In 
1900  there  were  in  England  9,400  vagrants. 
Almost  all  the  urban  unions  have  infirmaries  at- 
tached. Relief  is  given  to  the  defective,  but 
blind  and  deaf-mute  children  are  educated  in 
special  schools.  For  feeble-minded  children  spe- 
cial schools  are  also  being  started,  there  being 
32  such  now  in  London.  There  are  4  important 
semipublic  institutions  for  epileptics,  the  chief 
being  the  Chalfont  Colony,  established  by  the 
National  Society  for  the  Employment  of  Epilep- 
tics. In  1000  there  were  ^6,865  insane  paupers 
in  England;  70,833  were  in  asylums,  17,460  in 
workhouses.  By  1902  96  county  or  municipal 
boroughs  had  some  form  of  inebriate  reformatory 
for  convicted  drunkards. 

Endowed  private  charities  are  very  numerous 
in  England,  with  annual  income  of  many  millions 
of  pounds.  The  Church  of  England  has  74  cot- 
tage hospitals  and  16  special  hospitals.  It  has 
39  convalescent  homes,  with  26  institutions  for 
training  nurses.  It  has  28  sisterhoods,  besides 
several  orders  of  deaconesses.  Connected  with 
it  is  the  **  Reformatory  and  Refuge  Union  "  with 
29  reformatory  institutions.  Its  Children's  Aid 
Society  aided  over  17,090  children  up  to  1903. 
Its  Society  for  Providing  Homes  for  Waifs  and 
Strays  has  8^  homes;  it  has  73  orphanages, 
44  penitentiaries,  and  59  temporary  refuges  for 
penitent  fallen  women.  The  social  department 
of  the  Church  Army  has  over  100  labor  and 
lodging  homes,  besides  labor  registries,  food  de- 
pots, and  other  agencies;  it  dealt  with  30,000 
cases  in  1901.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  in 
England  has  also  extensive  and  varied  charities, 
the  most  important  being  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul 
Society.  Other  Protestant  bodies  have  less 
wealth,  but  in  proportion  to  their  wealth  have 
increasing  and  varied  philanthropies.  Non-sec- 
tarian charities  are  also  abundant.  The  Dr.  Ber- 
nardo's homes  have  40  institutions,  caring  for 
3,000,  besides  3  emigration  depots  in  Canada. 
There  were,  in  1902,  29,985  Friendly  Societies  in 
England,  with  a  membership  of  over  11,424,000, 
and  funds  of  £37,917,702;  they  are  either  trade 
societies  or  general.  The  post-office  savings- 
banks,  at  the  end  of  1904,  had  9,673,717  deposi- 
tors, and  deposits  of  £148,33^,354.  Of  the  de- 
positors, 18  per  cent  were  artizans;  50  per  cent 
women  and  children.  There  are  also  collecting 
savings-banks:  55  in  London. 

>l  u5/faia5f a.— -Considerable  outdoor  relief  is 
given  in  Australasia.  The  sum  of  indoor  and  out- 
door relief,  public  and  private,  in  1900,  in  the  7 
colonies  was  £1,250,000.  There  are  also  many 
private  charities,  most  of  them  being  aided  by  the 
State.  There  were,  in  1898,  3,306  Friendly  Soci- 
eties, with  276,772  members,  or  6.24  percent  of 
the  population.  There  are  many  ecclesiastical 
chanties,  especially  Roman  Catholic;  11,614  per- 
sons were  cared  for  in  destitute  asylums  in  one 
year.  There  are  278  hospitals.  Orphans  are 
mainly  provided  for  by  the  boarding-out  system. 

Austria, — Poor-laws  differ  in  different  parts  of 
the  empire.  They  were  formerly  mainly  in  the 
care  of  the  Church,  but  now  tend  to  he  trans- 
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f erred  to  political  officers.  No  one  can  el  aim 
relief  for  whom  any  third  party  is  legally  re- 
sponsible. Recipients  are  bouna  to  restore  the 
aid  when  they  can.  Aid  must  be  limited  to  that 
which  is  necessary  for  existence,  for  the  care  of 
the  sick,  and  for  children.  It  is  usually  given  in 
cash.  Overseers  or  visitors  (Armenpfleger)  are 
not  found  everywhere.  "Certificates  of  pover- 
ty*' are  required,  but  abused.  In  lower  Austria 
the  68  district  councils  had,  in  1904,  1,153  mem- 
bers, with  7,429  overseers  (nearly  all  unpaid), 
and  aided  3^^,000  persons.  In  upper  Austna  the 
pfoor  commissions  are  made  up  ol  the  chief  execu- 
tive of  the  borough,  a  priest,  and  at  least  three 
overseers  {Armenvater) .  In  Vienna  there  are  ig 
districts,  each  with  a  district  committee,  which 
elects  a  board  of  commissioners  iArmeniirthe), 
There  is  also  a  general  poor  department  and  an- 
other department  for  orphans.  In  i8q8  there 
were  1,799  overseers,  mainly  unpaid.  There  are 
many  institutions,  partly  private,  but  endowed 
with  public  funds.  In  1899  there  were  in  Vienna 
g^i  endowments,  with  a  capital  of  6,140,939 
gulden. 

There  are  many  Church  institutions:  Catholic, 
Protestant,  and  several  of  certain  knightU'  or- 
ders. Charity  organization  is  backward,  "f  here 
are  1,643  poorhouses  (1900).  The  municipal 
"Houses  of  Maintenance"  are  better.  In  1896 
there  were  60a  hospitals  with  39,588  beds,  and 
16  hospitals  for  children,  with  1,114  beds.  There 
are  200  homes,  w^here  children  are  receiv^ed. 
The  Vienna  foundling  asylum  is  the  largest  in 
the  world.  There  are  488  savings-banks.  In 
1902  there  were  1.440  creches  and  kindergartens, 
with  114,674  children  and  231  orphanages  with 
13,707  children;  1.645  poorhouses  with  38.331 
inmates.  The  expenditure  for  poorhouses  alone 
was  8,817,235  crowns;  cost  i>er  day  about  80 
pfennige.  The  Austrian  provinces  spent  (1903) 
on  hospitals,  orphanages,  poor  relief,  6.487,404 
cr.;  Vienna  and  other  municipalities,  20,716,* 
964  cr. 

Belgium. — There  is  a  system  of  central  inspec- 
tion and  a  superior  council  of  relief.  Under  these 
each  commune  is  resfjonsible  for  its  relief  work, 
tho  weak  communes  may  combine.  Commis- 
sions d' Assistance  are  created  for  each  commune, 
or  union  of  communes,  with  from  five  to  ten 
members,  among  which  must  be  a  clergyman, 
an   alderman,   and   a  laborer.     No   salaries  are 

fjaid,  tho  the  laborer  can  be  indemnified  for  time 
ost.  Women  are  eligible.  The  indigent  are  di- 
vided into  those  unable  to  work,  those  willing  to 
work  but  unable  to  find  it,  and  those  unwilling 
to  work.  To  the  first  class  is  given  relief,  indoor 
relief  for  the  most  part.  Private  charity  in  Bel- 
gium is  very  great,  providing  for  at  least  one  half 
of  the  indigents,  but  is  controlled  by  the  State. 
For  the  other  two  classes  there  are  workhouses, 
refuges,  and  schools  of  charity.  The  workhouses 
are  for  persons  able  to  work,  but  who  do  not. 
The  refuges  are  intermediary  between  the  work- 
houses  and  the  poorhouses,  for  those  willing  to 
work,  but  unable  to,  through  sickness,  old  age» 
or  disability.  Persons  found  begging  can  be  as- 
signed to  these  for  seven  years.  In  1901  there 
were  6,384  in  these  refuges.  The  schools  of  char- 
ity are  compulsory  training-schools  for  youths 
up  to  eighteen,  who  have  become  vagrants  or 
have  committed  misdemeanors.  The  expense 
for  these  institutions  is  divided  equally  between 
the  State,  province,  and  commune.  Very  low 
wages  are  paid  in  the  workhouses  and  refuges. 


Charity  institutions  received  (1904)  in  donations 
3,069,34s  francs. 

Catiada. — Strictly  speaking,  Canada  has  no  poor 
law,  and  no  "poor  rates,*'  but  the  relief  institu- 
tions, tho  mainly  private,  are  largely  supported 
by  municipalities.  In  the  cities  large  numbers 
receive  outdoor  relief,  usually  with  some  work 
test.  There  are  in  the  dominion  75  hospitals, 
18  asylums  for  the  insane,  with  many  other  in- 
stitutions of  various  kinds,  for  relief  or  prevention. 

Denmark. — The  aged  poor  of  spotless  character 
receive  a  State  pension,  and  their  position  is  in 
no  way  dishonorable ;  they  lose  no  civ^il  rights  and 
do  not  come  under  the  poor  law.  They  have  an 
attractive  house  in  Copenhagen,  with  separate 
rooms  for  married  couples,  reading  and  smokii^ 
rooms,  etc. ;  500  inmates.  The  other  class  are 
placed  in  an  institution  where  they  may  work  and 
receive  6  cents  a  week  above  cost  of  maintenance, 
which  is  about  25  cents  a  week.  Those  unable  to 
work  receive  6  cents  as  a  gift.  People  stay  for 
life;  married  couples  live  together. 

France, — ^The  prevailing  principle  is  that  aU 
charity  shall  be  administered  at  home,  if  possible, 
and  institutional  aid  given  only  when  imperati\^. 
Thrift  is  a  national  characteristic.  In  all  com- 
munes outside  of  Paris  institutions  have  admin- 
istrative bodies  distinct  from  the  bureau  of  chari- 
ties. In  Paris  a  single  body,  under  the  Prefect  of 
the  Seine  and  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  directs 
all  indoor  and  outdoor  relief.  Funds  are  sup- 
plied from  gifts  and  legacies,  a  direct  tax:  on  all 
places  of  amusement,  the  general  State  funds, 
municipal  appropriations.  Private  charities  have 
a  large  and  varied  development,  and  cooperate 
with  the  State.  The  Socj^t^  Philanthropuim 
(founded  in  17S0)  has  30  soup-kitchens,  30  ais- 
pensaries,  4  for  children;  i  hospital,  3  night  ref- 
uges, homes  for  the  aged,  for  mothers,  for  women 
enceinte ,  improved  dwellings,  etc. ;  1 2 ,000  children 
are  cared  for  each  year.  At  its  refuges  12,000 
women  are  admitted,  and  work  found  for  about  25 
per  cent;  5,000  francs  a  year  are  given  in  rewards 
to  honest  and  industrious  workers.  The  CEuvrt 
de  Bienfaisance^  founded  by  Miss  de  Broen  (1871), 
is  notable.  The  CEuvre  de  la  Chaussie  da  Maim^ 
the  Sociiii  Franfaise  de  Bienfaisance  de  Tunis, 
the  HospiialiU  Vniverselle  h  Nantes  et  ei  Paris 
are  also  important.  Ecclesiastical  charities  are 
numerous,  tho  secular  institutions  are  growing. 
Catholic  societies  relieved  in  1901  107,400  per- 
sons, and  numbered  4,000  according  to  Ahb^ 
Gayraud.  A  Protestant  society  is  the  Institution 
des  Diaconesses  des  Eglises  Evangeliques  de  France 
(1841).  There  is  no  charity  organization  society, 
but  15,827  Bureaux  de  Bienfaisance,  in  the  com- 
munes, control  private  societies,  and  in  a  way 
unite  them  as  well  as  administer  outdoor  relief. 
Indoor  relief,  only  given  when  imperative,  is  well 
developed.  In  1904  France  had  1,826  hospitals 
for  the  sick,  aged,  infirm,  or  infants,  maintained 
at  a  cost  of  157.158,686  francs.  They  contained 
177,880  beds.  Most  of  them  have  free  dispen-  ' 
saries  and  many  free  clinics.  There  are  in  Paris 
28  CoKsuitations  des  N  our  is  sons  and  many  in  the 
country.  Asylums  and  schools  for  the  blind  and 
deaf-mutes  were  developed  in  France  earlier  than 
in  any  other  country,  and  in  many  siniilar  ways. 
France  still  leads.  The  national  lunatic  asylun* — -1 
at  Chareoton  is  a  model,  and  Ainay  is  a  colony^ — ' 
for  insane  men,  and  at  Dun-sur-Auron  for  insan<^^ 
women.  Institutions  for  dependent  children  ar^^ 
various.  The  first  creche  was  opened  at  Pari&^  j 
1844.     La  Maisott  Maiemelle,  UHdfntal  des  Ern^^ 
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Malades,  Ligue  Fraternelle  des  Enfants  de 
e,  UCEuvre  laique  du  ban  Pasteur  are  typical. 
>tate  has  established  state  savings-banks, 
■shops,  and  old-age  insurance. 
5  Bureaux  de  Bienfaisance  spent  (1904) 
5,251  francs.  The  orphanages  cost  31,074,- 
•.  Free  medical  assistance  was  given  at  a 
f  19,913,225  fr. 

many. — ^The  care  of  the  poor  is  a  legal  obli- 
L  Each  German  citizen  must  be  relieved 
misery  by  the  local  union  (Ortsarmetwer- 
where  he  is  at  the  moment;  but  the  cost  is 
2d  to  the  district  where  he  last  resided  for 
rears  without  receiving  relief  (Landesar- 
rband).  Three  systems  are  in  vogue: 
the  director  of  the  Arfnenverwaltung  (civic 
board),  often  the  mayor,  through  paid 
Is,  examines  and  relieves  cases ;  this  system 
ippearing.  Second,  the  board  assigns  dis- 
to  unpaid  assistants,  who  report  to  the  board, 
he  board  decides.  Third,  the  board  puts 
isibility  on  the  unpaid  honor-officials  (Ar- 
leger)  to  decide  what  is  the  best  way  of 
ig  each  case.  It  makes  them  guardians  of 
ises,  and  gives  them  certain  districts  to 
and  prevent  the  beginnings  of  evil  and  want, 
it  costs  much  less  then  to  relieve  than  when 
;  grown  desperate.  This  is  the  famous 
"eld  system  to-day  spreading  through  Ger- 

These  guardians  cooperate  and  consult, 
report  to  and  consult  with  the  Vorsteher,  or 
tor  of  different  circuits,  and  these  report  to 
onsult  with  the  Hauptverwaltung,  or  cen- 
ody.  It  is  considered  an  honor  to  be  a 
ian,  and  all  classes  are  drawn  from.  Onlv 
airman  of  the  Central  Board  usually  is  paia, 
:  the  paid  clerks,  statisticians,  etc.  In  Ham- 
here  are  1,600  honor  helpers  and  100  clerks, 
ilief  is  mainly  outdoor  relief  (not  in  institu- 
,  but  it  is  carefully  watched.  The  guardian 
ve  relief  of  any  kind :  money,  clothing,  food, 
al  attendance.  He  must  relieve  necessity 
e ;  but  the  main  aim  is  economic  independ- 
by  finding  work.  In  some  cities  women 
"s  are  added.  The  Catholic  Church  has 
societies,  brotherhoods,  and  sisterhoods, 
ally  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  of  Vincent  de 

The  Charitas  Verband  fur  das  Katho- 
Deutschland,  with  central  office  at  Frei- 
in  Breisgau,  seeks  to  unite  these.  The 
Protestant  movement  is  the  Inner  Mission 
e  Mission),  the  result  of  the  labor  of  J.  H. 
im,  at  the  Rauhe  Haus,  in  Hamburg  (1848). 
us  are  spread  of  the  (k)spel,  parish  work, 
ig  of  children,  saving  of  youth,  rescue  of  the 
are  of  the  defective  and  sick,  contest  with 
evils,  and  social  betterment.  The  Central 
littee  is  in  Berlin.  Trained  deaconesses 
jents  largely  do  the  work.  It  has  to-day 
inds  of  hospices,  or  homes,  for  work-people ; 
•ies,  ** mother  schools,"  for  the  training  of 
tics;  450  Herbergenzur  Heimath,  or  lodgmg- 
j  for  wanderers  (laborers  seeking  work), 
ien*s  colonies,  Magdalene  and  inebriate 
as,  etc.,  etc. 

at  effort  is  made  to  coordinate  public  and 
e  relief.  The  German  Society,  Der  Deut- 
^erein  fur  Armenpflege  und  Wohlthdtigkeit 
I,  is  the  National  Conference  of  Charities, 
k  1,078,921  persons  were  relieved  at  home; 
88,476  in  institutions.  The  outdoor  relief 
es  medical  aid,  with  paid  physicians, 
d  nurses,  care  of  households,  help  of  women 
finement,  care  of  convalescents,  diet  for  the 


sick,  etc.  It  is  estimated  that  in  Germany  there 
are  40,000  blind,  mainly  in  special  schools  or  in- 
stitutions. In  1900  there  were  91  institutions 
for  deaf-mutes.  The  iasane  are  estimated  at  i  to 
every  300,400  inhabitants,  with  47  special  institu- 
tions. In  1903  35,596  children  were  given  a 
summer  outing. 

Hungary. —  Relief  is  quite  undeveloped,  tho 
recently  progress  has  been  made.  There  are  no 
workhouses,  and  indoor  relief  is  rare.  In  1897 
there  were  ^59  hospitals.  There  were  10,000 
communes  with  no  resident  physician.  There  are 
105  asylums  for  orphans  and  1 95  for  paupers.  In 
1897  there  were  1,002,369  depositors  in  savings- 
banks. 

Private  charity  is  extensive,  and  fairly  large 
sums  are  given  to  public  institutions  by  individ- 
uals. 

India, — Hindus  call  India  **The  Land  of 
Charity  " ;  foreigners  add  **of  beggars."  The  laws 
of  Manu  make  it  the  Brahman^  duty  to  beg. 
There  is  no  poor  law.  Charity  is  all  private. 
The  government,  in  time  of  famine,  supplies  relief 
worl^.  In  all  the  principal  cities  and  mission 
stations  Europeans  have  established  Friend  in 
Need  Societies  or  Charity  Boards.  There  are  48 
houses  for  opium  refugees.  The  Lady  Dufferin 
Association  nas  hospitals  and  dispensaries,  lady 
doctors  and  medical  students.  Tnere  are  proba- 
bly 500,000  lepers  in  India;  and  there  are  now  47 
leper  asylums.  The  largest  has  545  inmates. 
There  are  9  asylums  and  schools  for  the  blind  and 
deaf-mutes,  and  23  for  the  insane ;  1 1 5  orphanages, 
and  7  juvenile  reformatories.  The  government 
is  developing  large  schemes  of  irrigation,  com- 
merce, and  industry.  It  is  introducing  agricul- 
tural banks  and  postal  savings-banks. 

Italy. — In  each  commune  there  is  a  Board  of 
Charities,  which  represents  all  the  interests  of  the 
poor  in  the  commune,  but  leaves  them  large  au- 
tonomy. Settlement  is  acquired  by  residence 
without  serious  interruption  for  five  years.  A 
provincial  administrative  commission  (giunta) 
supervises  private  institutions,  but  gives  them 
large  autonomy.  In  1899  the  total  sum  of  funds 
in  opere  pie  (benevolent  funds)  was  over  2,000- ' 
000,000  lire.  Hospitals  have  80,000,000  li. ;  or- 
phanages, 56,000,000;  local  charities,  18,000,000; 
instruction,  2,500,000.  In  Italy  10,644  brother- 
hoods have  an  annual  income  of  9,400,000  li., 
from  which  1,700,000  goes  to  administration, 
5,000,000  to  ceremonies,  and  1,700,000  to  chari- 
ties. Provision  for  the  vagrant  is  inadequate. 
Hospitals  in  Italy  numbered  1,208  in  1898,  in- 
cluding 20  children's  hospitals.  Schools  for  the 
deaf  numbered  47  in  1900,  and  asylums  for  the  in- 
sane 128  in  1898.  Foundling  asylums  numbered 
113.  Begging  is  forbidden  where  asylums  exist, 
but  the  police  rarely  arrest  under  this  law,  and 
begging  is  general  and  persistent,  and  said  to  be 
increasing.  The  total  resources  of  Italian  charity 
were  estimated  in  1901  at  150,000,000  li.  In 
1895  64,700,000  came  from  provincial  or  com- 
munal subsidies.  New  legacies  for  charities  from 
1880  to  1005  amounted  to  415,114,617  li. 

Japan  nas  both  a  central  and  prefectural  sys- 
tem of  poor  relief.  Since  1899  the  central  fund 
for  relief  has  been  abolished,  and  the  prefectural 
funds  were  decreed  to  have  a  minimum  of  500,000 
yen.  The  deficiency,  if  any,  is  made  up  by  the 
central  treasury,  fn  1904  the  prefectures  gave 
relief  to  the  amount  of  76,183  yen — shelter,  354; 
food,  34,826;  clothing,  2,363;  medicine,  274;  pro- 
visional dwellings,  22,113;  providing  work,  15,- 
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748;  miscellaneous,  505.    T he  cc n tral  govemmeet 

f rants  relief,  howe%'er,'  to  the  absolutely  helpless, 
n   1904  the  total  thus  expended  aniounted  to 
201,398  yen,  relieving  18,536  persons.     The  cen- 

■  tral  government  also  sustained  2,276  foundlings 
at  the  expense  of  39,678  yen.  Local  corpora- 
tions and  private  persons  have  established  several 
workhouses.  The  famine  of  1905  presented  ex- 
traordinary needs  and  relief,  and  the  assistance  of 
foreign  countries  was  gladly  accepted. 

Netherlands. — There  are  some  7,500  charitable 
institutions  in  Holland:  1,200  under  civil  admin- 
istration; 3,060  controlled  by  the  churches;  710 
for  the  aged;  712  for  the  sick.  The  support  of 
the  poor  is  kept  mainly  to  the  churches  and  pri- 
vate societies,  but  all  must  report  to  the  govern- 
ment. In  1903  the  number  relieved  was  177,109, 
or  3.36  per  cent  of  the  population.  Of  special  im- 
portance is  the  Amsterdam  society*  Liejdadighmi 
naas  Vcrmogen  (charity  according  to  means).  It 
covers  the  whole  city  in  34  districts,  with  a  super- 
intendent for  each.  The  Society  for  Public  Wel- 
fare is  also  important.  The  perfodical  Tijdschrslt 
voor  Armensofg  covers  the  whole  field.  Mendic- 
ity and  vagabondage  are  treated  as  crimes,  and 
persons  so  convicted  are  placed  in  a  State-\vork 
establishment.  A  few  communes  support  work- 
houses. 

New  Zealand. — ^Relief  is  mainly  preventive. 
The  government  life-insurance  does  more  than  one 
half  the  life-insurance  business,  abstainers  being 
placed  in  a  class  apart.  The  old-age  pensions 
law  gives  a  pension  to  every  person  sixty-five 
years  of  age  who  has  resided  twenty-five  years  in 
the  colony,  w^ho  is  of  good  moral  character,  has 
been  sober  for  the  past  five  years,  and  whose  ac- 
cumulated property  is  not  over  £2^0,  Payments 
are  made  through  the  Postal  Department,  the 
cost  of  administration  being  only  £2,535.  The 
highest  amount  per  person  is  £26.  In  19 06  there 
were  12,583  pensioners  receiving  £313,081. 
There  are  1,180  various  relief  institutions.  There 
are  19  benevolent  asylums  for  indigent  persons, 
with  1,167  inmates.  "Tramps**  are  set  to  work. 
Beggars  are  arrested.  The  needy  are  aided  by 
relief  boards.  There  are  4  orphan  asylums,  but 
the  boarding-out  system  is  largely  adopted  for 
needy  children.  In  1905  there  were  2,315  in- 
mates of  various  asylums  of  whom  1.104  were 
over  sixty-five  years  of  age.  Under  the  First  Of- 
fenders' Probation  Act,  offenders  are  placed  under 
probation  officers.  The  public  trustee  takes 
charge  of  estates  whene  no  will  is  left  and  funds 
left  for  chanty. 

Norway. — The  communes  are  obliged  to  give 
relief.  Settlement  is  gained  only  by  two  years 
of  continuous  residence.  Differences  are  settled 
by  the  ecclesiastical  ministry  in  the  courts.  The 
nearest  relative  must  support  where  possible. 
Miners  must  and  industrial  regions  can  establish 
their  own  poor  districts.  Each  district  has  a  poor 
commission  consisting  of  the  pastor  and  persons 
chosen  by  the  communal  council.  Any  citizen 
may  be  required  to  act  as  a  relieving  officer  with- 
out pay.  The  sources  for  relief  are  endowments, 
gifts,  and  a  State  fund,  and  repayment  of  ex- 
penditures. Institutions  are  rare,  paupers  main- 
ly being  boarded  out.  In  1894  only  2,390  were 
in  poorhouses.  Idleness  and  neglect  to  support 
a  family  are  punishable  by  imprisonment  or 
labor  in  a  workhouse.  Pauperism  is  extensive, 
but  seems  to  be  decreasing;  10,967  received  only 
medical  aid.  Christiania  has  built  a  few  blocks 
of  artizan  buildings  and  created  a  fund  to  be  lent 


for  the  purchase  of  homes.  Factory  jnspectiwi 
and  protection  of  laborers  in  mines  and  handi- 
crafts exist.  Child  labor  is  restricted  and  edu» 
cation  insured.  Children  under  fourteen  may 
not  be  employed  in  factories,  and  youths  from 
fourteen  to  eighteen  not  over  ten  hours.  Women 
may  not  be  employed  in  mines  nor  with  machin- 
ery nor  for  six  weeks  after  confinement-  Adult 
men  may  not  labor  after  6  p.m.  before  a  Sunday 
or  a  holiday  nor  till  after  ten  on  a  Sunday  or  a 
holiday  ► 

Sweden. — The  duty  of  relief  lies  on  the  com- 
munes. Settlement  may  be  acquired  by  regis- 
tration with  liability  to  taxation.  The  neanfj ' 
relati%*e  must  support,  so  far  as  possible.  The: 
is  a  superior  board  of  administration.  The  cornel 
munal  board  may  create  a  poor  commission  with; 
at  least  three  members.  The  parish  pastor  has 
voice.  Ancient  endowments  and  gifts  are  dra^ 
upon,  supplemented  by  a  head  tax.  Methods 
relief  are  left  to  the  communes.  Boarding  out 
paupers  is  common.  In  1904  Sweden  had  1,893 
mstitutions  for  poor  relief  and  cared  for  ^5^890 
persons.  Pauperism  is  on  the  increase.  It  has 
grown  steadily  since  i860,  when  132,983  people 
were  cared  for,  to  1904,  when  234,639  received 
aid;  78,633  from  towns;  214  poor  farms  shelter 
vagrants  and  furnish  food  in  exchange  for  work. 
Public  relief  is  given  to  dependent  children  undefi 
fifteen,  controlled  by  boards  of  guardians, 

Swiizerland. — The  existence  of  common  lands 
belonging  to  the  communes*  formerly  used  for 
the  benefit  of  all,  but  now  only  for  those  not 
having  private  lands,  is  thought  by  some  to  in- 
crease indolence  and  pauperism.  Relief  was  for- 
merly limited  to  those  mheriting  local  citizen- 
ship, but  is  now  being  changed  to  be  given  to 
those  having  territorial  settlement,  tho  registra- 
tion for  settlement  is  carefully  guarded.  The 
State  gives  a  subsidy  of  60  to  70  per  cent  of  wh 
is  lacking  in  a  commune.  The  entire  State  e 
penditures  for  poor  relief  are  estimated  at  2,000,^ 
000  francs.  Institutions  are  largely  supported  b; 
the  State.  Only  the  cantons  of  Bern  and  Nei 
enberg  have  a  poor-law.  Private  charities 
benevolent  societies  have  considerable  develo 
ment,  especially  The  Swiss  Benevolent  Socie 
and  the  Basel  Association.  In  inebriate  asylu 
Switzerland  is  in  advance.  In  1895  there"  wei 
2,107  blind  persons,  only  350  in  institutio 
There  are  16  institutions  for  deaf-mutes.  In  tl 
care  of  neglected  children  Swit^serland  fran 
recognizes  that  the  State  must  take  the  paren 
place.  For  workmen  in  search  of  work  Swii 
cantons  have  followed  the  models  of  Germany's 
stations  for  help  and  hospices,  with  even  more 
agencies  under  police  control. 

Rbperbkcbs:  Edward  T,  Devioe,  Th0  Practise  of  Charity 
(1904);  ib..  Principles  of  Relief  (1904);  C.  R.  Henderson, 
Lhperdent,  Dtfecttt*  and  Dehnquent  Classes  (igoi^i  ib.. 
Modem  Meikads  of  Charity  (1904);  MaryHigffs.  Glimpses 
into  the  Abyss  (1906);  Edith  Sellers,  The  Danish  Poor 
Relief  System  (1904).  (See  also  Charity  ORGAMizATtoit 
SociBTttts:  Poor  Laws;  Povbrty.) 
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PAWIfBROKlHG:  It  is  difficult  to  determine 

the  origin  of  pawTibrokin^*  References  are  made 
to  it  in  the  oible  (Genesis  concerning  Judah  and 
Tamar)  and  by  several  Greek  and  Roman  writers. 
It  was  generally  allied  with  usury,  especially  dur- 
ing the  Middle  Ages,  when  it  was  largely  in  the 
hands  of  Jews,  It  was  the  predecessor  of  bank- 
ing. Its  career  has  been  one  of  oppression,  and 
is  so  still  where  the  public  authorities  have  not 
interfered  and  regulated  it. 
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Private  pawn-shops  were  the  first  in  the  field. 

The  business  is  very  profitable,  since  the  broker 

loans  on  a  security  assessed  hy  him- 

Privata  ^^^  °"  terms  imposed  by  himself. 
p       _      Frequent  charges  m  American  cities 

Brokinff  have  been  from  30  to  300  per  cent. 
^^  In  some  cases — kept  from  the  public 
— they  have  been  greater.  What 
they  may  have  been  during  the  Middle  Ages, 
when  the  pawnbioker  was  often  the  only  man 
wilii  money,  and  the  need  of  the  borrower  great, 
we  may  surmise  from  treatment  of  the  Jewish 
pawnbrokers  and  their  persecution  ever3rwhere. 

Religious  pawn-shops — monts-de-pi^tS  —  origi- 
nated m  Italy  during  the  fifteenth  century  in  or- 
der to  counteract  the  exorbitant  rates  of  money- 
lenders and  save  the  poorer  classes  from  ruin. 
In  nearly  all  Latin  Roman  Catholic  countries 
these  institutions  do  practically  all  of  the  pawn- 
broking. 

The  monts-de-pUti  were,  however,  first  devel- 
oped in  Belgium  by  a  priest  in  1534  at  Ypr^s 
with  the  gift  of  a  small  sum  of  money. 

Konts-dA  Bruges  followed  in  1572;  Lille,  1607; 
Viktk  '  Brussels,  1615;  Antwerp,  1620.  The 
institution  spread  rapidly  over  the 
provinces  and  is  now  doing  all  the 
pawnbroking  tmder  State  supervision.  The 
managing  board  consists  of  five  persons  nomi- 
nated by  the  communal  council ;  one  of  these  is  a 
member  of  the  board  of  charities — Bureau  de 
Bienfaisance — ^and  one  of  the  asylums  board — 
Administration  des  Hospices.  Under  the  law  of 
1848  all  important  matters,  e.  g.,  amount  and 
rate  of  interest,  salaries,  publication  of  budgets 
and  accounts,  are  under  the  supervision  of  the 
communal  council.  The  Constitution  provides 
that  profits  arising  are  to  be  applied — after  pay- 
ment of  expenses — successively  to  the  payinent 
of  borrowed  funds,  then  to  the  creation  of  an 
endowment,  eventually  to  free  loans  to  indigent 
persons,  and  finally  to  charitable  institutions. 

The  rate  of  interest  charged  on  loans  varies 
from  4  to  16  per  cent  per  annum.  Ghent  adds 
to  the  minimum  of  4  per  cent  a  fixt  fee  of  2  per 
cent  at  receiving  and  i  per  cent  at  returning  the 
loan,  altho  the  maximum  of  either  fee  is  fixt  at 
X  franc.  Brussels  chaises  6  per  cent;  Namur, 
10  to  16.  The  loan  varies  from  one  half  to  three 
fourths  of  the  value  of  the  pledge.  The  officers 
are  all  under  heavy  bonds--director,  40,000  fr.; 
secretary,  30,000;  cashier,  10,000. 

Business  transacted  in  1895  for  Belgium  was: 
articles  pawned,  891,756;  amount  loaned,  $2,135,- 
78;  average  loan,  $2.39;  articles  redeemed,  845,- 
17;  amount  loaned,  $2,061,824;  averag^e,  $2.44; 
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articles  sold,  37,795;  amount  loaned,  $100,256; 
aven^,  S^-S^-  The  net  profit  of  the  monts-il^' 
^iM  K>r  Belgium  was:  in  1889,  $21,204.91 ;  1890, 
921,776.96;  1895,  only  $12,477.84.  Private 
pawnbroking  is  prohibited. 

France  has  developed  the  system  of  the 
tnants-de^piSt^  on  lines  almost  identical  with  those 
of  Belgium.  The  only  notable  exception  is  that 
the  mayor  of  the  town  is  ex-officio  president  of 
the  society — a  fact  indicative  of  the  close  super- 
vision of  these  institutions  by  the  State  and 
municipalities.  The  reselling  of  pawn-tickets  is 
prohibited.  Stocks  and  bonds  may  be  pledged 
for  loans. 

In  Italy  pawnbroking  is  carried  on  along  the 
lines  of  the  monti-di-ptetd  under  State'  supervi- 
sion. There  were  555  institutions  in  1896  with 
a  net  capital  of  71,986,698  lire;  some  of  the 


larger  institutions  are  banks.  In  Milan  the  rate 
of  mterest  is  5  per  cent  on  loans  below  10  li.; 
above,  6  per  cent  plus  5  per  cent  for  marking,  and 
2  per  ceht  for  storage.  In  1896  387,132  articles 
were  pledged  for  7,988,369  li.  Rome's  bank 
of  monti-dupieid,  haa  (1898)  a  capital  of  3,549,535 
li.;  loaned  15,000,533  h.  on  1,066,146  articles 
at  4  to  7  per  cent.  It  has  15  branches.  The 
interest  in  Bologna  is  7  per  cent;  the  ftmd  1,041,- 
051  li.;  in  1896  2,389,567  li.  were  loaned  on 
208,040  articles. 

In  Spain  the  institution  is  connected  with  the 
savings-banks.  The  pawn-shop  advances  money 
at  6  per  cent ;  the  savings-bank  charges  the  pawn- 
shop 5  per  cent  on  money  advanced,  and  pays  its 
depositors  4  per  cent.  Thus  both  the  bank  and 
the  pawn-shop  make  i  per  cent — sufficient  for  ex- 
penses and  a  small  profit  for  the  increase  of 
capital. 

State  and  Municipal  Pawn-shops, — In  Germany 
pawnbroking  is  conducted  by  the  State,  by  the 
Gemeinde  (parish),  or  by  private  persons  under 
State  supervision.  The  Berlin  Kon- 
Xonioipal  H'^^^^  Leikamt  is  under  the  protec- 
Pawn-thops  ^*°^  ^^  *^®  German  Reichsbank, 
which  advanced  the  necessary  funds. 
The  pawn-shop  usually  advances  on 
two  thirds  of  the  estimated  value  of  household 
goods,  four  fifths  on  silver,,  and  five  sixths  on 
gold.  During  the  vear  1893  the  sum  of  $i,aoo,- 
000  was  lent  on  about  220,000  pledges.  After 
payment  of  all  administrative  expenses  and  in- 
terest on  capital,  there  remained  a  net  surplus  of 
over  $10,000,  which  was  placed  to  the  account 
of  the  reserve  fund,  and  of  which  the  interest  is 
devoted  to  a  charitable  institution.  Under  the 
State  system  the  interest  on  loans  is  1 2  per  cent, 
while  under  private  management  it  is  either  12 
or  24  per  cent,  according  to  the  amount  of  the 
loan.  Under  both  systems  the  loan  is  contracted 
for  six  months ;  under  the  first,  six  months'  grace 
is  allowed,  while  under  the  second  four  weeks 
only.  The  State  pawn-office  is  used  by  the  mid- 
dle rather  than  by  the  very  poorest  classes.  Ar- 
tizans  and  tradesmen  head  the  list,  widows  and 
unmarried  women  follow,  while  day-laborers  and 
factory  workmen  occupy  the  third  place. 

In  Austria-Hungary  there  exists  a  system  of 
Versatz&nUer,  usu^dly  under  the  control  of  the 
mtmicipalities,  but  more  or  less  under  the  control 
of  the  State  also.  The  prototype  of  them  all  is 
the  so-called  Imperial  Fawn-office  of  Vienna, 
founded  like  any  other  charitable  institution  and 
intended  solely  as  such.  The  Minister  of  the  In- 
terior nominates  the  officials  and  sanctions  any 
important  matter  connected  with  the  manage- 
ment. The  original  advances  have  now  b^n 
paid  off;  the  Imperial  Pawn-office  is  entirely  in- 
dependent, and  is  annually  adding  to  its  cash 
capital  from  its  own  profits.  The  interest 
charged  is  at  the  uniform  rate  of  10  per  cent. 
In  1893  the  Vienna  office  received  over  860,000 
articles,  for  which  it  advanced  $2,100,000. 

In  Holland  the  State  authorized  (1826)  the 
creation  of  pawn-banks  (banken  van  leening) 
under  municipal  control;  the  head  of  the  local 
government  is  president  of  the  institution,  and 
appoints  the  directors  and  officers.  The  interest 
varies  from  5  to  1 5  per  cent,  according  to  locality, 
article  pledged,  and  length  of  loan.  A  private 
pawnbroker  enjoys  the  greatest  freedom.  The 
law  ignores  him,  and  he  is  thus  able  to  transact  his 
business  on  his  own  terms.  He  frequently  buys 
the  tickets  issued  by  the  municipal  shops,  and 
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thiis  gets  the  benefit  of  the  surplus  and  profit  of 
these  institutions,  or  resells  the  tickets  at  an  ad- 
vance. In  1895  the  business  of  the  bank  at  Ann- 
sterdam  was:  Total  capital,  $298,908;  borrowed 
capital,  $193,563;  surplus*  $6,028;  other  credits^ 
$6,588;  profits*  $3,528,  It  loaned  $906,913  on 
762,246  articles  at  rates  of  5  to  12  per  cent.  The 
total  for  Holland  was:  $3,294,937  loaned  on  2,- 
126,24s  articles;  average  loan,  $1.08;  articles  re- 
deemefl,  2,088,531  for  $3,356,204;  articles  sold, 
65,921  with  loans  of  $64*549;  amount  outstand- 
ing, $853,616. 

England  has  no  municipal  pawn-shops,  not- 
withstanding a  strong  agitation  along  this  line. 
Private  pawn-shops  must  be  licensed,  and  charge 
id,  for  the  ticket  on  loans  below  105.,  and  id. 
above.  Interest  at  the  rate  of  id.  per  month  on 
loans  under  los.^  and  id.  from  10s.  to  405.  On 
sums  above  a  special  limit,  paw^n  contracts  may  be 
made  on  terms  agreeable  to  the  two  parties. 

In  the  United  States  all  the  states  have  laws 

regulating  pawnbroking.     Licenses  are  reriuired 

as  a  rule,   and    the  maximum   rate 

^  of  permitted  interest  varies  from  24 

United Statei^^  ^"""^  ^''  ^^P^  ^'^f  annum.  There 
are  no  municipal  shops,  but  a  num- 
ber of  incorporated  institutions  trans- 
act business  along  these  lines.  The  Coiiatertil 
Loan  Coffipany  of  Boston  was  organized  185^;, 
with  a  paid-up  capital  of  $300,000.  It  charged 
1.5  per  cent  monthly,  raised  it  to  3  per  cent*  and 
lowered  it  later  to  1.25.  Business  in  1861  was: 
Loans,  7.593;  amount,  $226*508;  average  loan, 
$29.83 ;  average  interest  per  loan,  $1,89.  The  cor- 
responding figures  for  1897  were:  0,065;  $818,- 
816;  $1573;  $1.22.  St,  Bartholomctv's  Loan 
Association  of  New  York  was  established  by  par- 
ishioners of  St.  Bartholomew's  P.  E.  Church 
in  1894,  under  the  rectorship  of  Dr.  D.  H.  Greer. 
Capital:  $40,275;  rate  of  interest,  r.5  per  month. 
Business  in  1896:  Loans,  69^  for  $38,968;  average 
loan.  $56.  In  1906:  Receipts,  $100,704;  loans, 
933  to  955  people;  average  loan,  $91.12;  gross 
earnings,  $10,000.  The  society  just  mentioned 
awakened  a  wide  interest  in  loans  to  the  poor 
with  the  result  that  in  1894  (May  21st)  the  Provi- 
dent Loan  Association  of  New  York  was  incor- 
porated— a  society  which  has  become  the  model 
of  numerous  other  organizations  in  cities  all  over 
the  U.  S.  Its  capital  is  $  100,000 ;  interest  has  been 
lowered  from  i.s;  percent  per  month  to  i  percent; 
it  pays  dividends  of  6  per  cent.  Business  in  1 894 
— one  office:  Number  of  loans,  14,234;  amount. 
$229*155.50;  pledges  redeemed,  5,575:  amount, 
$84,174.50;  interest  earned  on  loans,  $7,566.27; 
expenses  and  losses,  $15*579.32;  net  earnings*  $  1 5*- 
579.59;  interest  on  funds  employed,  $11,269.65; 
surplus*  $4*309.94,  CorrespM^nding  figures  for 
1906 — in  five  offices — are:  240,321;  $9*612,430; 
224, 150;  $8,603*659;  $443.38977;  $104*917.45; 
33**. 472. 32;  $172,040.84:  $i66*4Ji  48, 

The  advisability  of  taking  pawnbroking  out  of 
the  hands  of  private  individuals  will  appear  from 
this  fact ;  A  loan  of  65  cents  for  one  wrekjoRld  in- 
terest per  annum,  in  1894*  as  follows:  Paris*  o; 
Madria,  6;  Brussels,  7;  Berlin,  12;  London,  260. 
It  has  been  proved,  moreover,  that  small  shops 
are  not  profitable*  even  at  the  rate  of  100  per  cent 
per  annum,  while  large  ones  pay  good  dividends 
at  from  5  to  10  per  cent. 

Rudolph  M.  Binder. 

Rrfbrbncss:  U.  S.  B«lhtin,  Bureau  of  Labor  No-  »i* 
1899  Rtpcri  of  Hwr  Majesty's  Rfpreuniatives  Abroad  on  Sys- 
Ums  of  Pawnbroking  in  Various  ConntritSt  1894. 


PAYMEITT  OF  MEMBERS:  In  Great  Britain 
at  present  the  members  of  Parliament  receive  do 
salary.  This  has  worked,  until  recently*  to  pre- 
vent working  men  and  others  without  income 
from  entering  the  political  arena.  Recently  this 
has  been  in  part  obviated  by  the  Labor  Party, 
which  collects  from  each  labor  organization  be- 
longing to  it,  on  the  basis  of  two  pence  for  each  , 
member  of  the  organization,  thus  paying  to  it] 
representatives  in  Parliament  a  small  salary.' 
(See  Labor  Party/) 

But  Labor  and  Radicals  in  England  has'e  long 
demanded  the  payment  of  a  salarv.  and  to-day 
the  demand  for  it  is  generah  The  following 
table  prepared  by  Sir  Edwin  Grey  is  from  Tm 
Reformer's  Year  Book  (1907): 


CotrnXKY 

Salary 

Oiher  advantages 

Austria 

i6j.  Sd.  a  day  during 
s««sion. 

Traveling  allowances. 

Hungary 

£bf*   hou-se   rent.      Re- 

duced  railway  f&resw 

Bavaria 

lof.  a  day  during  ses- 
sion. 

Free  railway  tiavel. 

BelKium 

jfiKki, 

Free  railway  tmvd. 

Hulgana. .... 

(6s.  a  day  during  s««- 

One  free  journey. 

I>ennjark. . . . 

I  IS.  a  day  during  ses- 
sion (reduced  to  6f. 
M.  if  more  than  six 
months). 

£j6o. 

Free  railway  travel 

France. . . . . . 

Free  travel  on  StAte  rail- 

ways.   Nominal  fee  dt 

8j.  per  month  on  pri- 

vate line*. 

Gentiany. ,  .  . 

£iSo, 

Free  railway  paases. 

Prussia...... 

lis.  a  day  during  ses* 
«ion. 

Free  railway  travel. 

Greece 

None, 

Free  travel. 

Nctheriands.! 

Free  travel. 

£166. 

One  free  journey. 

ijj,  a  day  during  ses- 

One free  journey,  lled^ 

sion. 

cal   attendance.    Pit* 
neral  expenses. 

Portugal 

NofMS.                                      ! 

Free  railway  travel. 

Rumania. .  .. 

aof.  a  day  during  sea-i 

Free  traveL 

Russia...... . 

a  IS,  a  day  during  sea- 

One  free  journey. 

Servia 

IJ5.  a  day  during  a«s- 

Spain 

None. 

Cheap  railway  tickets. 
One  free  journey. 

Sweden.- .  .  -  . 

£66. 

Switzerland.. 

its.  a  day  during  ses- 
sion. 

One  free  journey. 

United  States 

£1,000. 

£35  for  stationery.  On? 
free    journey.       Free 

postage,  free  seed  for 

distribution. 

As  a  ijeneral  rul©  members  of  the  upper  houses 
are  not  paid»  but  notable  exceptions  are  France, 
Russia,   and    the    United    Stat^^s.     Senators    lA^ 
France  and  the  U.  S.  are  on  exactly  the  samdH 
footing  in  this  matter  as  the  deputies  or  con^H 
pressmen,  while  in  Russia  a  seat  in  the  Upper 
House  carries  with  it  a  salary  oi  £2.1 2s.  gd.  a  day» 
or  more  than  double  the  sum  received  by  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Duma. 

PEABODY,  GEORGE:  Merchant;  philanthro- 

Inst;  bom  South  Danvers^  Mass.,  1795;  received 
ittle  education*  and  entered  a  store  as  clerk  at 
an  early  age.  In  18 14  he  began  a  dry-goods 
business  in  Georgetown,  D.  C.»  as  partner  with 
Elisha  Riggs.  He  later  had  establishments  in 
Baltimore,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia.  In 
1829  Peabody  became  head  of  the  firm;  in  1857 
he  removed  to  England;  in  1845  be  withdrew 
from  the'  old  firm  of  Peabody,  Riggs  &  Co.,  and 
established  a  banking-house.  He  became  very 
rich  I  and  gave  away  large  sums  of  money »     His 
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eifts,  in  all,  amounted  to  about  $7,000,000.  The 
ftreedom  of  the  City  of  London  was  given  to  him, 
and  his  statue  placed  in  the  Royal  Exchange  in 
1869.     He  died  in  London,  Nov.  4,  1869. 

One  of  the  chief  benefactions  of  George  Peabody  was  the 
gift  of  $3,500,000  to  provide  dwellings  and  lodfcing-houses 
for  the  poor  of  London.  Of  this  ^350.000  was  given  during 
his  life,  and  ;Ci 50.000  in  1873  by  bequest.  The  fund  was  in 
the  form  of  a  trust,  and  is  in  care  of  a  secretary  and  six 
trustees,  one  of  whom  is  the  United  States  Minister  to 
England.  Their  annual  report  for  1890  is  an  interesting 
document  and  proves  beyond  question  the  wisdom  of  Mr. 
Peabody  and  the  value  of  a  good  gift  wisely  bestowed.  The 
fund  which  in  1873  was  ^^500.000  nas  grown  by  the  addition 
of  rents  and  interest  to  a  total  of  ;£  1,023. 446.  The  land  and 
bofldings  under  the  care  of  the  trust  are  valued  at  ;^x,333.845. 
Up  to  the  end  of  the  year  there  had  been  furnished  to  the 
artisan  and  laboring  poor  of  London  5.071  dwellings,  75 
having  four  rooms.  1,789  three  rooms,  3,401  two  rooms,  and 
806  one  room.  The  average  rent  of  each  dwelling  was  4s. 
9\d.  p«rweek,  and  of  each  room  as.  ifd.',  the  rent  in  all 
cases  including  the  free  use  of  water,  laundries,  sculleries, 
and  bath-rooms.  The  highest  rent  charged  is  75.  6d.  for 
some  of  the  four-room  dwdlings.  The  dwellings  are  not  in  a 
group,  but  are  scattered  over  the  city,  apparently  being 
placed  where  they  will  do  the  most  good.  That  the  plan  of 
cheap  dwellings  contributes  to  the  health  as  well  as  to  the 
comiort  of  the  poor  appears  from  a  glance  at  the  vital  statistics. 
The  death-rate  in  1889  was  31.15  P^r  i.ooo.  or  .85  per  1,000 
above  the  average  for  all  London,  but  this  was  exceptfonal. 
the  cause  being  an  epidemic  which  last  spring  visited  the 
sections  where  some  of  the  dwellings  are  located.  The  infant 
mortality  was  141.33  per  z.ooo.  or  31.37  below  that  of  all 
London.  The  births  were  38-49  per  1,000:  9.41  above  the 
London  record.  The  trustees'  report  also  gives  the  employ- 
ment of  each  tenant,  and  the  list  covers  nearly  100  trades 
and  occupations  from  expert  artisans  to  unskilled  laborers. 

PEACE  CONFERENCE,  THE  HAGUE:  A  con- 
ference  called  by  the  Czar  Nicholas  IL  of  Russia 
for  the  consideration  of  means  and  measures  by 
which  wars  might  be  avoided,  and  peace  pro- 
moted. All  civilized  nations  were  invited  to  send 
delegates.  One  hundred  delegates  met.  May  18, 
1899,  and  held  a  number  of  sessions  between  that 
date  and  July  29th.  The  net  results  of  the  de- 
liberations were:  (i)  The  prohibition  of  the  use  of 
projectiles  or  explosives  from  balloons  for  five 
years;  (2)  the  prohibition  to  employ  projectiles 
which  diffuse  suffocating  gases  dangerous  to  life ; 
(3)  the  prohibition  to  employ  dum-dum  bullets 
which  expand  or  flatten  in  the  human  body.  The 
conference  also  passed  six  resolutions,  of  which 
the  most  important  was  that  relating  to  interna- 
tional arbitration,  and  which  made  a  deep  im- 
pression on  the  civilized  world.  A  permanent 
Court  of  Arbitration  was  created,  which  has 
settled  a  number  of  disputes  amicably;  the  first 
of  these  was  that  between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico  concerning  the  Pius  Fund  Claims,  in  1902. 

The  moral  effect  of  the  first  peace  conference  at 
The  Hague  was  so  great  that  a  second  conference 
was  called  for  Jtme  i,  1907,  by  Queen Wilhelmina 
at  the  initiative  of  the  czar.  The  sessions  began 
June  15th,  with  a  much  larger  attendance  of 
delegates  and  a  more  favorable  and  appreciative 
pubfic  all  over  the  civilized  world.  The  confer- 
ence was  in  session  for  eighteen  weeks,  and  the 
net  results  were  embodied  in  the  following  con- 
ventions adopted  unanimously : 

I.  The  peaceful  regulation  of  international  conflicts. 
a.  Providing  for  an  international  prize  court. 

3.  Regulating  the  rights  and  duties  of  neutrals  on  land. 

4.  Regolatintf  the  rights  and  duties  of  neutrals  at  sea. 

5.  Covering  the  laying  of  submarine  mines. 

6.  The  bombardment  of  towns  from  the  sea. 

7.  The  matter  of  the  collection  of  contracttutl  debts. 

8.  The  transformation  of  merchantmen  into  warships. 

9.  The  treatment  of  captured  crews. 

10.  The  inviolability  of  fishing-boats. 

1 1.  The  inviolability  of  the  postal  service. 

IS.  The  application  of  the  ueneva  convention  and  the  Red 
CroM  to  tea  warfare,  and 

X^.  The  law  nod  customs  regulating  land  warfare. 


"The  right  to  sign  these  conventions  will  be  open  until 
June  30,  1908." 

In  addition  the  conference  has  made  declamtions  and 
adopted  resolutions  as  follows: 

First.  That  balloons  shall  not  be  used  for  the  throwing  of 
explosives. 

Second.  A  recommendation  in  favor  of  obligatory  arbitra- 
tion. 

Third.  A  recommendation  regarding  the  establishment  of 
a  permanent  court  of  arbitmtion. 

Fourth.  A  resolution  concerning  the  limitation  of  arma- 
ments. 

Fifth.  The  convocation  of  the  third  conference. 

Sixth.  The  prohibition  of  unnecessarily  cruel  bullets  in 
warfare. 

Seventh.  The  cooperation  of  all  countries  in  the  building 
of  the  Palace  of  Peace. 

The  third  conference  is  to  meet  in  191 5  by 
resolution  adopted  in  the  last  session. 

PEACE  SOCIETY,  THE:  Founded  in  London 
in  1 81 6,  it  has,  therefore,  been  at  work  ninety 
years ;  and  its  history  and  results  are  largely  seen 
m  the  position  of  the  great  question  of  peace 
to-day.  (See  International  Arbitration; 
Peace  Conference  at  The  Hague.)  The  soci- 
ety thus  sets  forth  its  objects : 

I.  To  promote  to  the  utmost  of  its  ability  permanent  and 
universal  peace  throughout  the  world. 

3.  To  difTuse  information  tending  to  show  that  war  is 
inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  Christianity  and  the  true  in- 
terests of  nutnkind. 

3.  To  indicate  the  manner  in  which  Christian  principles 
may  be  reduced  to  practise  in  the  relations  of  states. 

4.  To  advocate  the  adoption  of  practical  methods  of 
settling  international  disputes  without  recourse  to  arms, 
such  as  international  arbitration,  a  High  Court  of  Nations,  a 
proportionate  and  simultaneotas  reduction  of  armaments, 
etc. 

5.  To  oppose  the  increasixijg:  tendency  to  militarism,  which 
is  so  fatal  to  national  prosperity  and  progress. 

6.  To  advocate  a  reduction  of  ruinous  war  expenditures, 
and  thus  to  lessen  the  burden  which  oppresses  the  peoples  ot 
Europe,  and  especially  the  working  classes. 

7.  To  promote  the  study  of  these  and  similar  questions 
likely  to  assist  in  the  formation  of  a  healthy  public  opinion. 

The  president  of  the  Peace  Society  is  Robert 
Spence  Watson,  LL.D.;  the  secretary,  W.  Evans 
Darby,  LL.D.  The  Society  publishes  monthly 
The  Herald  of  Peace  and  International  Arbitra- 
tion. Secretary's  addre.s5:  47  New  Broad  Street, 
London,  England. 

PEACOCK,  Sm  ALEXANDER  JAMES:  Some- 
time  Premier  of  Victoria;  bom  at  Creswick,  Vic- 
toria, June  II,  1 86 1.  Member  of  legislature 
since  1889;  minister  without  portfolio,  1890-92; 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction  and  sometime 
Postmaster-General,  1892-93.  Chief  secretary 
and  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  1894-99; 
chief  secretary  and  Minister  of  Labor,  1901-2. 
Premier  Feb.,  1 901 -June,  1902;  member  for  Vic- 
toria of  National  Convention  which  framed  the 
Commonwealth  Constitution,  1897-98.  Prom- 
inently identified  with  Australian  Native  Asso- 
ciation movement  and  several  times  president 
of  the  board  of  directors.  Was  grand  master  of 
the  Grand  Lodge  of  Freemasons  of  Victoria, 
1900-5.  Address:  339  Collins  Street,  Melbourne, 
Creswick,  Victoria. 

PEASANT  REVOLT  (1377-81):  An  uprising 
of  the  English  peasantry  under  the  leadership  of 
Wat  Tyler  {q.  v.).  Jack  Straw,  and  the  priest  John 
Ball  (q.  v.).  The  immediate  cause  of  the  revolt 
was  the  imposition  of  an  unjust  poll-tax,  which 
was  to  be  exacted  equally  from  the  poorest  as  well 
as  the  richest;  but  many  other  influences  had  pre- 
pared the  way  for  an  outbreak.  The  teachmgs 
of  John  Wyclif  and  his  "poor  priests"  had  very 
largely  emancipated  the  minds  of  the  laboring 
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classes  from  the  unjust  authority  of  Church  and 
king.  John  Ball  Uj.  r),  called  by  the  rich  **thc 
mad  priest,*'  had  tor  years  been  circulating  his 
leveling  doctrine:  '*When  Adam  delved,  and  Eve 
span,  who  was  then  the  gentleman?"  In  1348 
tne  Black  Death  had  swept  over  England,  carry- 
ing off  more  than  half  its  population,  and  being 
especially  severe  among  the  poorer  classes.  As 
a  result  there  was  great  scarcity  of  laborers,  and 
for  the  first  time  they  found  themselves  masters 
of  the  situation.  The  demand  for  workers  was 
twice  as  large  as  the  supply,  and  they  soon  began 
to  reap  the  benefits  of  this  condition  of  things. 
The  villeins  suddenly  became  conscious  of  their 
strength,  and  even  dared  to  oppose  their  masters. 
The  lords  and  landowners,  then  as  now,  at  once 
called  for  the  aid  of  the  law,  and  enacted  what  is 
known  as  *'The  Statute  of  Laborers."  This  pro- 
vided that  no  laboring  man  or  ivoman,  ivhether 
bond  or  free,  should  leave  the  parish  in  which  he 
or  she  lived,  and  should  receive  the  same  wages 
as  before  the  Black  Death.  All  the  lawyers  in 
the  country  were  set  to  work  undoing  the  move- 
ment of  emancipation  which  had  been  in  progress 
before  the  plague.  It  was  found  impossible  to 
enforce  the  Statute  of  Laborers,  for  men  were  at 
this  time  too  scarce  and  valuable  to  be  put  to 
death  or  imprisoned,  and  too  poor  to  pay  the 
fines  levied  upon  them.  However,  oppression 
followed  oppression  until  the  poll-tax,  in  1377, 
forced  the  exasperated  peasantry  to  arms  Gune, 
1381).  The  revolt  spread  like  wild-fire  over  the 
country,  and  for  a  time  the  peasants  carried 
everything  before  them,  burning  the  records  of 
their  serfdom,  and  killing  every  lawyer  who  fell 
into  their  hands.  The  poorer  artizans  of  London 
opened  to  them  the  gates  of  that  city.  They 
destroyed  the  palace  of  John  of  Gaunt  and  the 
houses  of  the  wealthy:  they  hurst  into  the  Tower 
and  beheaded  the  Bishop  of  Canterbury,  but  ab- 
stained from  plunder,  calling  themselves  *Vseek' 
ers  of  truth  and  justice,  not  thieves  or  robbers." 
They  were  finally  met  by  the  boy  king,  Richard 
IL,  who  promised  to  free  them  and  their  lands 
forever,  and  called  himself  their  leader.  They 
believed  his  promises  and  gradually  dispersed, 
the  assassination  of  their  leader,  Tyler,  seeming 
to  deprive  them  of  unity  and  decision.  The  king 
then  gathered  a  large  army  and  marched  through 
the  land,  ruthlessly  executing  hundreds  of  the 
working  people  and  their  leaders,  and  declaring 
his  promises  null  and  void.  In  this  he  was  sup- 
ported by  the  Parliament,  w^hich  was  composed 
of  landowners.  The  peasants'  revolt  was,  never- 
theless, not  a  failure*  It  created  a  healthy  re- 
spect and  fear  for  the  might  of  united  and  indig- 
nant serfs,  and  struck  feudalism  its  death-blow. 
During  the  century  and  a  half  after  the  revolt, 
villeinage  died  out  so  rapidly  that  it  soon  became 
a  rare  and  antiquated  thing.  Sixty  years  after 
a  workingman's  wages  commanded  twice  the 
amount  of  the  necessaries  of  life  which  could  have 
been  obtained  under  Edward  IIL ;  while  one  hun- 
dred years  after  came  what  is  usually  called  the 
*' Golden  Age"  of  English  labor. 

Rkfersnc&s:  Knight's  Popular  History  of  England,  vol.  ii., 
chap,  i.;  Rogers's  Work  and  Wages,  chap,  ix.,  and  Ashley's 
En^ish  Economic  Histor*',  pt.  ii.,  chap,  iv.,  for  opposing 
views. 

PEASANTS'  WAR,  THE:  The  name  usually 
given  to  the  revolutionary  uprising  of  the  peas* 
ants  of  southern  and  central  Germany  in  1525. 
The  miserable  condition  of  the  German  serfs. 


the  appropriation  of  the  common  pasture 

by  the  lords,  the  refusal  of  the  lords  to  let  their 
tenants  fish  in  the  streams  or  hunt  in  the  woods, 
the  increase  of  ground-rent,  of  socage  service,  and 
of  tithes,  had  led  to  small  uprisings  in  Germany, 
all  through  the  later  Middle  Ages*  The  Bund* 
sthtth  (the  shoe),  which  had  been  universally 
adopted  as  the  symbol  of  these  uprisings,  had 
become  known  through  all  German v;  yet  the  re- 
volts had  been  weak  and  easily  put  down.  When, 
however,  the  Reformation  gave  the  people  a  new 
impetus  and  a  new  hope,  the  peasants  thought 
that  now  was  their  opportunity.  They  even  at 
first  looked  to  Luther  to  lead  them .  They  pleaded 
the  communistic  practises  and  principles  of  early 
Christianity.  The  peasants  rose  with  religious 
zeaL  The  twelve  principles  they  formulated 
show  this.  They  were:  (i)  The  right  of  the  peas- 
antry to  appoint  their  own  preachers,  who  were 
to  he  allowed  to  preach  the  word  of  God  from  the 
Bible.  (2)  That  the  dues  paid  by  the  peasantry 
were  to  be  abolished,  with  the  exception  of  the 
tithes  ordained  by  God  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  clergy,  the  surplus  of  wdiich  was  to  be  ap- 
plied to  general  purposes,  and  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  poor,  (3)  The  abolition  of  vassalage 
iniouitous.  (4)  The  right  of  hunting,  fis[  " 
and  fowling.  (5)  That  of  cutting  wood  in  tfie 
forests,  (6)  The  modification  of  socage  and 
average  service,  (7)  That  the  peasant  should  be 
guaranteed  protection  from  the  caprice  of  his 
lord  by  a  fixt  agreement,  (8)  The  modification 
of  the  rent  upon  feudal  lands  by  which  a  part  of 
the  profit  should  be  secured  to  the  occupant. 
(9)  The  administration  of  justice  according  to  f 
ancient  laws,  not  according  to  the  new  statu 
and  to  caprice,  (10)  The  restoration  of  com- 
munal property  illegally  seized,  (11)  The  abo- 
lition of  dues  on  the  death  of  the  serf,  by  which 
the  widows  and  orphans  were  deprived  of  their 
right.  (12)  The  acceptance  of  the  aforesaid  arti^ 
cles,  or  their  refutation  as  contrary  to  the  Scri] 
tures.  Karlstad t  and  some  of  the  Refonrn 
joined  the  peasants,  Luther,  Melancthon.  ai 
others  denounced  them.  Mijnzer  accused  Li 
ther  '*of  deserting  the  cause  of  liberty  and  of 
dering  the  Reformation  a  fresh  advantage  U 
the  princes,  a  fresh  means  of  tyranny." 
uprising  began  in  Upper  Swabia  in  the  autumn 
01  1 5  24,  and  gradually  spread.  When  the  con- 
vent of  Kempten  was  captured  by  the  pheasants. 
Jan.  1,  1525^  the  uprising  became  general  frona 
the  Alps  to  the  Hartz,  and  from  the  Rhine 
Bohemia.  With  the  exception  of  Thomas  Mu 
^er  tq.  V.)  and  Gotx  von  Berlichingen.  a  notorious 
robber  knight,  the  peasants  had  no  leaders.  They 
simply  gathered  in  large  masses  of  from  S,ooo 
to  ;?o,ooo  men.  They  captured  and  plundered 
castles  and  monasteries,  often  with  great  cruelty. 
As  soon,  however,  as  they  met  disciplined  armies. 
in  the  south  under  Truchsess  von  Waldburg,  and 
in  the  north  under  Philip  of  Hesse,  they  were 
defeated.  The  peasants  captured  Waldburg,  but 
could  not  hold  it.  The  insurrection  of  Munze^M 
the  prophet  of  the  Anabaptists  ((/.  v,)  in  Thuriij^B 
gia,  broke  out  later  in  1525,  but  in  a  few  month^* 
all  was  over.  The  peasants  were  put  do^\T3  and 
punished  with  terrible  cruelty.  The  whole  coun- 
try became  one  scene  of  devastation ;  even  young 
children  were  cast  *'as  Lutheran  dogs"  to  the 
flames. 

Reperbncss:  Cornelius's  Studitn  tut  G&sehichi*  d*s  Bau^m- 
krugs  ( 1862);  Schreiber's  Der  deutscke  BauemkrUg  (  iA64>; 
Hcntx^*^  History  of  Gtrmany  (translation,  1853). 
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PEASE,  EDWARD  R.:  Socialist;  general  sec- 
retary of  Fabian  Society:  bom  at  Bristol,  Eng- 
land, 1857;  his  education  was  conducted  by  a 
private  tutor.  Intended  by  his  parents  for  a 
commercial  occupation,  he  became  a  stock-broker 
in  London;  but  led  by  the  study  of  social  con- 
ditions and  principles,  gave  up  this  position  in 
1886,  and  became  an  apprentice  to  the  cabinet- 
making  trade  in  a  cooperative  company,  spending 
his  spare  time  in  studying  labor  questions,  eco- 
nomics, and  socialism.  In  1 883  he  was  one  of  the 
most  active  in  organizing  the  Fabian  Society  (q. 
v.),  the  first  meetings  being  held  in  his  rooms,  and 
in  1886  he  became  for  a  time  its  secretary.  He 
traveled  later  in  the  United  States,  returned  to 
England,  and  became  a  member  of  the  Alliance 
Cabinet-makers'  Trade- Union,  secretary  of  the 
National  Labor  Federation,  and  a  most  active 
worker  in  labor  organization  and  reform.  In 
1890  Mr.  Pease  became  paid  secretary  of  the 
Fabian  Society,  and  has  remained  so  till  the 
present.  The  work  of  the  society  had  become  so 
extensive  as  to  oblige  him  to  devote  all  his  time 
to  its  interests.  Besides  his  secretaryship  he  is 
editor  of  the  Fabian  News.  Both  he  and  his  wife, 
Marjory  Davidson,  were  active  members  of  the 
Society  of  the  Friends  of  Russian  Freedom.  He 
took  part  in  founding  the  Labor  Party  {q.  v.) 
and  has  been  a  member  of  its  executive  and  a 
trustee  of  its  parliamentary  fund  from  the  begin- 
ning; he  was  also  a  founder  and  governor  of  the 
London  School  of  Economics,  now  a  part  of  the 
London  University,  and  of  an  associated  bod^, 
the  British  Library  of  Political  Science.  He  is 
author  of  "The  Case  for  the  Municipal  Drink 
Trade."  Address:  3  Clements  Inn,  Strand^  Lon- 
don, England. 

PEFFER,  WILLIAM  ALFRED:  Ex-United 
States  senator  from  Kansas ;  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  Populist  Party  {q.  v.) ;  bom  in  Cumberland 
County,  Pa.,  183 1 ;  removed  to  Indiana  1853,  and 
engaged  in  farming;  enlisted  in  the  war  1862-65 ; 
began  law  practise  in  Tune,  1865;  removed  to 
Kansas  and  established  local  journals;  elected  to 
State  Senate  1874;  editor  of  the  Kansas  Farmer , 
1881 ;  elected  to  U.  S.  Senate  as  Populist,  defeat- 
ing Senator  Ingalls,  1891-97;  Prohibition  can- 
didate for  governor,  1898;  since  then  mainly 
engaged  in  Bterary  work.  Author,  among  other 
works,  of  "Rise  and  Fall  of  Populism  in  the 
U.  S."  (1900).     Address:  Topeka,  Kan. 

PEH0L06T  (for  statistics  see  Crime):  Ety- 
mologically  the  word  penology  means  the  sci- 
ence of  punishment;  but  it  has  gradually  come 
to  have  a  broader  meaning  as  representmg  the 
body  of  principles  and  practises  relating  to  the 
repression  and  prevention  of  crime  and  the  treat- 
ment of  the  offender.  It  includes  in  its  scope 
the  study  of  social  conditions  which  foster  crime, 
the  structure  and  administration  of  criminal  law, 
the  police  power,  the  study  of  the  offender,  both 
as  to  environment  and  heredity;  it  relates  also 
to  the  treatment,  discipline,  and  correction  of 
offenders  with  or  without  imprisonment  and  to 
measures  for  the  rehabilitation  in  society  of  the 
discharged  prisoner. 

The  ffistory  of  penology  is  a  history  of  the  legal 
codes  or  standanls  written  or  unwritten  which 
society  from  the  most  primitive  times  has  pre- 
scribed for  social  regulation,  and  a  history  of  the 
methods  of  punishments  by  which  they  were  en- 
forced.    Many  of  these  codes  and  punishments 


are  now  obsolete;  but  the  traditions  of  retributive 

justice  and  of  social  vengeance  which  the  early 

codes  represented  are  still  embodied 

Hiitorv  ^^  penal  theories  and  practise.  In 
^  the  writings  of  Plato,  in  the  teachings 
of  Jesus,  a  principle  is  enunciated 
which  has  become  fundamental  in  the  new  pe- 
nology, namely,  that,  combined  with  the  pro- 
tection of  society,  the  fundamental  object  of  law, 
all  punishment  should  be  disciplinary  and  cor- 
rective. The  Emperor  Julian  and  Pope  Clement 
XI.  were  also  heralds  of  the  new  order. 

But  its  two  most  prominent  apostles  whose  work 
and  influence  mark  most  distinctly  the  difference 
between  the  old  conception  and  the  new  were 
Beccaria  (born  1738),  an  Italian  nobleman,  and 
John  Howard,  an  English  squire,  bom  in  1726. 
Beccaria's  work  on  Dei  Delitti  e  delle  Pene" 
("Crimes  and  Punishments")  was  first  published 
in  1764,  when  the  author  was  but  twenty-six 
years  of  age.  Translated  into  nearly  all  Euro- 
pean languages  its  influence  was  felt  throughout 
the  civilized  world.  Frederick  the  Great  had 
already  abolished  torture  and  it  had  been  dis- 
continued in  Sweden;  but  to  Beccaria  is  due  the 
chief  credit  of  its  general  abolition  in  Europe. 
John  Howard,  though  twelve  years  older  than 
Beccaria,  began  his  special  work  nine  years  later. 
He  had  already  had  personal  experience  of  the 
barbarities  sufrered  by  prisoners  of  war  and  had 
raised  his  voice  against  them.  In  1773  ^^  ^^^ 
made  high  sheriff  of  the  County  of  Bedford  in 
England.  The  abuse  of  the  fee  system  and  the 
wretched  condition  of  Bedford  Jail  led  him  to  in- 
spect other  English  jails.  His  observations  were 
extended  over  the  (Continent  of  Europe  and  em- 
bodied in  a  work  entitled  **The  State  of  the 
Prisons  in  England  and  Wales,  with  Preliminary 
Observations;  and  an  Account  of  Some  Foreign 
Prisons."  This  work  stirred  wp  great  interest 
and  sympathy,  and  gave  an  initial  impulse  to 
the  work  of  prison  reform  which  was  strengthened 
by  the  subsequent  labors  of  Howard.  Another 
distinguished  prison  reformer  was  Elizabeth  Fry, 
bom  1780  near  Norwich,  England.  Her  prison 
visiting,  beginning  at  Newgate,  extended  to  the 
Continent. 

The  work  of  Howard  and  Elizabeth*  Fry 
stimulated  effort  in  two  directions:  it  aroused 
public  sentiment  to  the  necessity  of  an  improve- 
ment of  the  physical  and  moral  conditions  in 
prisons;  it  developed  increased  interest  in  the 
discharged  prisoner.  Their  writings  show,  how- 
ever, that  they  had  a  firm  grasp  of  what  are  now 
recognized  to  be  fundamental  principles  of  pe- 
nology. They  also  stimulated  an  organic  move- 
ment which  led  to  the  organization  of  prisoners' 
aid  societies  in  Great  Britain  and  this  country. 

What  may  be  called  the  more  scientific  stage 
of  penology,  due  both  to  the  work  of  eminent 
theorists  and  practical  exponents  of  enlightened 
prison  administration,  came  later.  A  leader  of 
reform  on  the  Continent  was  Vilain  XIV.  of 
Flanders,  whose  influence  Howard  recognized. 
In  Great  Britain  the  man  who  initiated  the  most 
distinct  departure  in  prison  administration  and 
whose  work  was  founded  on  a  philosophic  con- 
ception of  penological  principles  was  Captain 
Alexander  Maconochie,  a  British  naval  captain 
of  Scotch  birth.  He  had  a  genius  for  managing 
men.  His  various  writings  show  that  he  was 
abreast  of  the  best  modem  thought  as  to  the  ap- 
plication of  reformatory  influences  and  methods. 
He  had  a  limited  opportunity  to  apply  his  ideas 
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at  Norfolk  Island,  one  of  the  South  Pacific 
islands,  900  miles  east  of  New  Zealand,  where  he 
had  command  of  a  colony  of  1,400  men  froni 
1840-44,  achieving  remarkable  success.  Sir  Wal- 
ter Crofton,  a  man  gifted  with  similar  genius, 
applied  with  great  success  reformatory  ideas  to 
the  Irish  prison  system.  In  the  United  States 
the  acknowledged"  leader  in  what  is  known  as 
the  reformatory  system  is  Mr.  Z.  R.  Brockway, 
whose  experiments  in  Michigan  at  the  Detroit 
House  of  Correction  were  afterward  fully  de- 
veloped at  the  Elraira  Refonnatory,  New  York. 

Distinguished  among  the  leaders  and  exponents 
of  penology  in  this  country  have  been  Edward 
Livingston,  Dr.  E.  C.  Wines  and  bis  son  Dr,  F. 
H,  Wines,  General  R.  Brinkerhoff,  Charlton  T. 
Lewis,  Charles  Dudley  Warner,  Charles  R.  Hen- 
derson, and  others.  Notable  leaders  in  Europe 
were  Montesinos  in  Spain,  Count  Sollohub  in 
Russia,  Mittermaier  in  Germany,  Dr.  Guillaume 
in  Switzerland,  Demetz  and  B^renger  in  France, 
Wichern  in  Hamburg,  Ducp^tiaiix  in  Belgium. 

The  first  international  prison  congress  was  held 
in  Frankfurt  in  1845,  and  a  second  was  held  at 
Brussels  the  following  yean  It  was  due,  how- 
ever, to  the  zeal  of  Dr,  E.  C.  Wines 

Orsaaic  ^^^^  *^^  International  Prison  Con- 
Ho^mfint  ^^^^  ^^"^^  reorganized  and  established 
on  a  permanent  basis  in  1870.  Au- 
thorized by  a  resolution  of  Congress 
of  the  U.  S.,  Dr.  Wines  %'isited  Great  Britain  and 
the  most  prominent  countries  of  Europe,  and  se- 
cured the  cooperation  of  foreign  governments 
and  experts.  Under  his  presidency  a  congress 
was  held  in  London  in  1 87  2  ;  a  second  convened  at 
Stockholm  in  1878,  Subsequent  congresses  at 
intervals  of  five  years  have  been  held  at  Rome, 
St.  Petersburg,  Paris,  Brussels,  and  Budapest. 
The  eighth  congress  will  be  held  in  Washington 
in  1 910*  These  congresses  have  brought  to- 
gether eminent  jurists,  prison  directors^  prison 
physicians,  and  representatives  of  child-saving 
work  and  of  societies  for  aiding  discharged  prison- 
ers. The  National  Prison  Association  of  the  U,  S, 
held  its  first  meeting  in  1870,  and  in  1883  was 
reorganized  and  has  since  held  annual  meetings. 

La  Soci^t^  G^ndrale  des  Prisons  of  France  was 
organized  in  June,  1877,  and  has  had  great  in- 
fluence on  the  development  of  penological  ideas 
in  Europe. 

The  International  Society  for  Criminal  Anthro- 

Eology  has  occupied  a  more  limited  field,  con- 
ning itself  mainly  to  the  study  of  the  criminal; 
and  there  is  also  an  international  society  for  the 
study  of  criminal  law.  These  organizations, 
state,  national,  and  international,  concerned  with 
the  problems  of  law,  anthropology,  prison  sci- 
ence, and  the  prevention  of  crime,  have  broad- 
ened their  studies  so  as  to  cover  the  wide  field  of 
sociological  investigation. 

A  crime  in  its  simplest  definition  is  an  offense 
against  public  law  to  which  a  penalty  is  attached. 
The  offense  must  be  defined  by  law  and  the  pen- 
alty affixt.  Offenses  in  most  countries  are  di- 
vided into  felonies,  misdemeanors,  and  infractions 
of  local  or  police  ordinances.  The 
terms  felony  and  misdemeanor  no 
longer  have  their  original  force  in 
Great  Britain  and  the  U.  S.  Orig- 
inally a  felony  denoted  offenses  the 
penalty  of  which  involv*ed  forfeiture  of  goods; 
this  meaning  of  the  word  has  long  since  disap- 
peared. The  distinction  now  between  these 
words  lies  not  so  much  in  the  nature  of  the  of- 
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fense  as  in  the  punishment  imposed.  In  mosid 
the  codes  of  the  U.  S.  a  felony  is  a  public  offecx 
which  may  be  punished  by  death  or  imprison' 
ment  in  the  penitentiary;  all  other  offenses  art 
misdemeanors.  So  far  as  the  duration  of  the  puu- 
ishment  is  concerned  the  sentence  for  a  im^ 
demeanor  may  last  longer  than  that  for  a  felony. 
It  was  formerly  a.ssumed  that  a  sentence  to  % 
I>enitentiary  or  state  prison  was  a  much  severer 

Punishment  than  a  sentence   to  a  county  jail 
his  is  no  longer  true.     A  sentence  to  a  first-cb^ 
penitentiary,  so  far  as  the  real  welfare  of  the 
prisoner  is  concerned,  is  a  much  milder  punish- 
ment than  a  sentence  to  many  county  jail>  fur 
the  same  length  of  time.     Offenses  are  hkt  v^^ 
grouped   differently  in   different  states.     Varu- 
tions  in  penalties  for  the  same  offenses  in  different 
states  are  very  great.     From  time  to  time  peu- 
alties  rise  and  fall  like  the  variations  of  the  ihei- 
mometer,     A  study  of  criminal  codes  shows  that 
there  is  no  general  jirinciple  upon  which  they  anij 
established;  both  with  reference  to  the  classif 
cation  of  crime  and  the  penalties  attached 
are   a  maze  of  contradictions.     They   serve 
show»  however,  to  some  extent  the  categories 
offenses  which  are  now  considered  dangerous  to 
society.     Many  offenses  which  were  crimes  in  ihe 
Middle  Ages,  such  as  witchcraft  and  heresy,  are 
obsolete.     On  the  other  hand  our  statutes  teem 
with  offenses   to-day  of  which   the    ancient  or 
medieval    world    was    entirely    ignorant.     They 
grow  out  of  the  complexity  of  our  civilization, 
Such  offenses  as  the  stealing  of  electricity  for  use 
as  light  or  ^iowcr»  or  the  tapping  of  a  telegraph* 
w^ire  to  get  information »  or  violations  of  the  sani« 
tary  code  as  to  expectoration,  are  purely  modem. 
The  enactment  01  laws  creating  new  offenses  be- 
fore peojile  have  been  educated  up  to  the  new 
standard  of  civilization  invoh^ed,  leads  to  viola- 
tions of  law  by  many  people  who  must  be  re- 
garded as  of  average  normality.     Such  offenders 
cannot  be  reduced  to  a  purely  criminal  type ;  their 
offenses  may  result  merely  from   ignorance  or 
lack  of  development. 

A  capital  defect  of  all  of  our  criminal  codes  is 
in  the  wholly  arbitrary  character  of  the  penalties 
imposed.  They  are  supposed  to  be  aeterrent 
and  exemplary,  but  it  is  impossible  to  measure 
the  deterrent  force  of  penalties.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  our  codes  still  embody  the  retaliatory  prin- 
ciple of  imposing  so  much  suffering  for  a  given 
offense.  The  remedy  for  these  arbitrary  pen- 
alties is  in  the  indeterminate  sentence,  thie  prin- 
ciple of  which  is  explained  later  on. 

Ancient  codes  imposed  the  same  penalties 
all  offenders  alike.  The  punishment  was  fit 
to  the  offense,  not  to  the  offender.     In  mod< 

times  criminal  procedure  and  the  a] 
Study  of  the  P^^^fti-^?^*^^    penalties    have    be 

Criminal    ^^i^dihed  by  a  study  of  the  offend 

According  to  the  code  of  New  York  a 
child  under  seven  years  of  a^e  is  not 
considered    capable    of    committing    crime.     A 
child  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  twelve  is  p 
sumed  to  be  incapable  of  crime;  but  the  p 
sumption  may  be  removed  by  proof  that  he  1 
sufficient  capacity  to  understand  the  act  or  n 
lect  charged  against  him.     The  dividing  line  " 
tween  legal  minority  and  legal  majority  in  N* 
York  and  in  most  states  is  sixteen  years  of  aj 
Persons  who  are  idiotic,  imbecile,  lunatic,  or 
sane   are   likewise   excluded   from   punishmen 
The  distinctions  thus  made  in  the  law  open  the 
way  for  more  minute  study  of  the  offenaer. 
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I  and  Spurzheim,  the  founders  of  phre- 
r,  gave  an  impulse  to  the  cranial  study  of 
lals,  and  the  studies  of  Lombroso,  Ferri,  and 

others    have   widened    the    field   of 

dnal     ^^^^^    observation.     Broca    founded 

roDol-  ^h®  Anthropological  Society  in  Paris 

*^    *  in   1859,  and  has  been  regarded  as 

^         the  founder  of  the  modem  school  of 

criminal  anthropologic.  Under  Lom- 
Ferri,  and  Garofalo,  Italy  has  since  taken 
id  in  this  matter.  Lombroso's  conclusions, 
''er,  are  contradicted  by  French  and  Ger- 
mthropologists,  and  have  not  as  yet  been 
ctive  of  any  practical  results  in  criminal 
lure  or  the  treatment  of  offenders.  More 
il  results  may  be  expected  from  the  applica- 
f  psychology  to  the  study  of  offenders  when 
;w  science  shall  have  become  more  fully  de- 
jd.  It  is  not  possible  as  yet  to  distinguish 
en  the  accidental  offender  and  the  bom 
lal  merely  by  physiological  or  anthropolog- 
5sts.  The  existence  of  a  purely  criminal 
has  as  yet  not  been  demonstrated  ;  but 
d  doubt  a  great  many  confirmed  criminals 
f  to  a  degenerate  or  undeveloped  class.  The 
'ork  done  by  the  criminal  anthropologist  is 
sting  on  the  importance  of  the  study  of  the 
er  because  it  throws  light  upon  the  condi- 
vhich  produce  him  and  upon  the  influences 
arjr  for  correction. 

ones  of  responsibility,  partly  metaphysical 
irtly  theological,  influence  criminal  law  and 
y  and  the  treatment  of  the  offender.     The 

necessity  of  inflicting  punishment,  in 
nsible  °^^®^  ^^^^  ^^®  prisoner  may  expiate 

his  offense  by  a  certain  amount  of 

suffering,  is  still  maintained  by  con- 
ive  writers.  Others  justify  punishment 
IS  deterrent  and  exemplary.  The  newer 
>gists,  while  ascribing  some  deterrent  value 
!  infliction  of  penalties,  consider  the  prime 
of  punishment  to  be  the  protection  of  so- 
and  the  correction  of  the  offender.  These 
adamental  principles  of  the  new  penology, 
the  question  of  retribution  under  this  view 

Y  has  nothing  to  do ;  and  punishment  is  re- 
l  by  discipline. 

question  of  responsibility  or  limited  re- 
bility  in  cases  of  alleged  insanity  has  be- 
prominent  in  celebrated  criminal  cases  in 
.  S.  The  code  of  New  York  follows  the 
h  law  based  on  the  McNaughton  case,  and 
lot  e:tcuse  from  criminal  liability  anv  per- 
lio  knew  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  act 
s  doing  and  knew  that  the  act  was  wrong, 
efinition  does  not  cover  acts  of  paranoiacs 
now  what  they  are  doing,  but  are  impelled 
"esistible  delusions,  and  does  not  protect 

Y  against  dangerous  cranks.  There  is 
of  a  more  elastic  and  effective  criminal 
lure,  not  in  the  interest  of  setting  the  dan- 
;  crank  at  liberty,  but  for  the  better  protec- 
l  society  by  placing  him  under  control, 
lem  penology  devotes  much  attention  to 
.uses  and  prevention  of  crime.  Instead  of 
ag  attention  wholly  on  the  responsibility 

of  the  offender  to  society,  it  is  nec- 
essary   to   consider   the    responsibil- 
p£«-^     ity  of  society  to  the  offender.     The 
influence  of  hereditv  and  environ- 
ment are  important  factors.   Bearing 
s  subject,  the  study  of  the  Jukes  family  by 
de  is  an  excellent  illustration  of  effective 
>gical  investigation.     Lombroso  and  Ferri 


and  .Quetelet  maintain  that  crime  is  likewise  in- 
fluenced bjr  climate  and  temperature.  Among 
the  recognized  causes  of  crime  are  war,  financial 
depression,  broken  family  ties,  vagrancy,  in- 
temperance, bad  homes,  insufficient  number  of 
schools,  and  child  labor.  Among  preventive 
agencies  are  education,  civic  improvement,  recre- 
ation centers,  parks,  playgrounds,  the  drama, 
kindergartens,  boys'  clubs,  live  churches,  manual 
training,  and  an  efficient  police.  Of  all  causes  of 
crime,  alcoholism  is  the  most  frequent,  and  as  yet 
the  problem  of  the  effective  legal  treatment  of 
drunkenness  has  not  been  solved.  The  only 
radical  cure  is  the  reduction  of  intemperance  by 
education. 

Probation. — Under  ancient  systems  of  punish- 
ment imprisonment  was  but  little  used.  The  im- 
position of  fines,  mutilation,  and  death  took  its 
place.  Imprisonment  as  a  penalty  is  an  essen- 
tially modem  practise.  A  notable 
Treatment  ^^P^^^^f®  from  it  has  been  made  in 
suspending  the  sentence  and  giving 
the  offender  another  opportunity 
without  imprisonment.  This  system  was  first 
developed  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  where 
it  began  to  be  applied  in  1878.  It  is  now  a  rec- 
ognized part  of  the  judicial  system  of  that  state 
and  has  an  extensive  appl ication  to  adults.  A  pro- 
bation officer,  whose  salary  is  paid  by  the  state, 
is  authorized  in  every  criminal  court.  In  the 
form  of  a  suspended  sentence  and  without  the  im- 
portant feature  of  investigation  and  surveillance 
secured  through  the  probation  officer,  France 
and  Belgium  have  adopted  the  system.  In 
France  in  1905  39,000  cases  were  placed  under 
suspended  sentence.  Statistics  for  a  ntmiber  of 
years  show  that  less  than  4  per  cent  default.  In  - 
England  excellent  results  have  been  obtained 
from  the  First  Offenders  Act,  and  efforts  have 
been  made  to  introduce  probation  officers.  New 
York  and  other  American  states  have  followed 
the  example  of  Massachusetts.  Probation  saves 
the  state  the  cost  of  imprisoning  the  offender  and 
leaves  him  free  to  work  for  himself  and  family. 
In  cases  where  fines  are  imposed  they  may  under 
the  probation  system  be  paid  in  instalments  to 
the  probation  officer.  Restitution  in  cases  of 
petit  larceny  by  returning  the  value  of  the  article 
stolen  is  also  obtained  through  probation. 

Juvenile  Courts. — Another  important  contri- 
bution to  modem  penology  made  by  the  U.  S.  is 
the  develoj)ment  of  children's  courts.  Starting 
in  Chicago  in  1899  it  has  sprung  up  in  city  after 
city  and  state  after  state,  and  has  been  intro- 
duced in  England,  France,  and  Switzerland,  and 
the  agitation  is  going  on  in  other  countries.  In 
the  juvenile  court  children  are  taken  out  of  a 
purely  criminal  process  and  committed  to  one 
which  is  educational,  and  the  court  becomes  part 
of  the  child-saving  community. 

Indeterminate  Sentence. — The  principle  of  the 
indeterminate  sentence  is  now  generally  accepted 
by  penologists  in  the  U.  S.  It  is  a  far-reaching 
principle  which  affects  the  action  of  the  court, 
the  administration  of  prisons,  and  the  prisoner 
after  his  release.  The  court  is  relieved  from  the 
arbitrary  penalties  prescribed  by  the  code  or  from 
the  necessity  of  determining  just  when  a  pris- 
oner shall  be  discharged.  Advocates  of  the  in- 
determinate sentence  regard  the  fixing  of  a  time 
by  the  judge  for  the  prisoner's  discharge  as  irra- 
tional as  it  would  be  for  a  doctor  to  name  the 
date  for  the  discharge  of  a  patient  on  committing 
him  to  a  hospital.     The  relief  afforded  to  the 
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court  in  not  being'  obliged  to  impose  arbitrary 
time  sentences  is  but  a  small  part  of  the  value  of 
the  indeterminate  sentence.  Its  most  important 
service  is  in  connection  with  a  reformatory  sys- 
tem to  which  the  prisoner  must  be  submitted. 
In  fact^  without  such  a  system  the  indeterminate 
sentence  has  no  si^ificance.  It  implies  the  com- 
mitment of  the  prisoner  to  influences  which  shall 
develop  him  physically,  morally,  and  intellectu- 
ally, which  shall  evofce  and  direct  his  powers, 
educate  brain  and  hand,  rev^eal  to  him  aspects  of 
social  duty,  teach  him  the  value  of  money,  train 
him  in  habits  of  industries  and  social  responsi- 
bility. It  implies  also  that  the  offender  shall 
be  released  only  conditionally  until  he  has  proven 
his  capacity  during  a  period  of  trial  to  live  in 
society  a  law-abiding  life.  In  this  country  the 
indeterminate  sentence  was  first  applied  to  the 
Elm ir a  Reformatory.  It  is  applied  now  to  nearly 
all  sentences  to  reformatories  for  adults  in  the 
country.  It  has  been  extended  in  some  states  to 
prisoners  sentenced  to  state  prisons.  Generally 
the  maximum  time  for  which  the  prisoner  may  be 
held  is  the  ma.ximum  penalty  hxt  in  the  code. 
A  much  larger  number  of  states  have  adopted  the 
feature  of  conditional  liberation  (parole  laws), 
without,  however,  developing  the  marking  and 
grading  system  which  furnishes  the  ladder  by 
which  the  prisoner  climbs  to  freedom.  The 
question  of  the  prisoner's  release  is  determined  by 
the  board  of  parole,  and  ver^^  often  by  insufficient 
information  derived  from  his  purely  negative 
conduct  while  in  prison.  The  U.  S.  and  nearly 
all  the  states  have  laws  providing  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  sentence  for  good  behavior;  but  the 
tests  of  good  conduct  are  few  and  insufficient 
compared  with  those  furnished  under  a  marking 
and  grading  system  as  illustrated  bv  Maconochie 
and  Crofton  and  developed  by  ferockw^ay  of 
Elmira. 

In  the  paragraph  above  we  have  mentioned 

some  essential  features  of  the  reformatory  system. 

The  New  York  State  Reforrnatory  at 

8vit«m  institutions  have  been  estabhshed  in 
Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 
New  Jersey,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wis- 
cionsin,  Minnesota,  and  Colorado.  Reformato* 
ries  for  women  exist  in  Massachusetts »  Indiana, 
and  New  York.  In  addition  there  are  some  fifty 
reformatories  for  juveniles  in  the  U.  S.  Adult 
reformatories  on  the  Elmira  plan  have  not  been 
established  abroad,  but  there  are  excellent  re- 
formatories for  minors  in  nearly  all  European 
countries;  one  of  the  best  of  which  is  at  Kassa, 
Hungary,  and  another,  under  De  Sanctis,  at  Pisa, 
Italy. 

Other  Prison  Systems.— While  reformation  is 
the  aim  of  nearly  all  modem  prisons,  there  is  a 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  systems  through 
which  it  is  to  be  effected.  Early  in  the  last  cen- 
tury the  separate  system  was  established  at  the 
Eastern  Penitentiary,  Philadelphia.  Under  this 
system  prisoners  are  assigned  to  separate  cells  and 
have  separate  yards  in  which  to  exercise.  The 
cell  is  also  their  workshop.  The  Eastern  Peniten- 
tiary has  remained  the  only  example  of  this  sj^stem 
in  the  U.  S,,  but  it  is  the  prevailing  system  in  Beb 
gium,  and  has  been  partially  adopted  in  France 
and  Italy,  or  combined  with  the  congregate  sys- 
tem. 

The  Auburn  system  with  congregate  labor  by 
day  and  separation  of  prisoners  bv  night  is  the 
prevailing  system  in  the  U.  S,  without  rigid  ad- 


herence to  the  rule  of  silence,  and  has  B!bso  been  ' 
widely  followed  in  Europe*  The  difTeTeQtpnfiDo 
systems  naturally  involve  different  tvpes  of  con-  I C 
struction.  The  best  modem  types  or  the  cetluhr 
system  are  found  in  Europe.  In  some  Southern 
states  state  farms  have  been  bought  and  prisoners 
are  worked  in  the  day  at  agricultural  labor  and 
live  in  stockades  at  night.  In  Alabama  they  are 
worked  in  the  mines  under  state  control. 

While  progress  has  been  made  in  the  develop- 
ment of  penological  principles  their  application   1^ 

has    been    much    slower.     Progre^   1^ 
ProtrrefB     *^^^*"j^  ^^^  '^^^  century  is  most  evij 
ia  Pennloffy  ^^!^^  !"  *^^  following  directions:  Thfll 
*'  substitution  of  a  reformatory  for  il 

retributive  system;  the  abolition  erf 
cruel  punishments;   the  new  attention  given  to 
the  study  of  the  criminal,  his  environment  and 
history;  the  separation  of  accidental  from  habit- 
ual criminals:  probation   without   imprisonment J 
for  first  ofFenders,  with  friendly  surveillance;  the| 
establishment  of  children's  courts;  the  appoint-  - 
ment  of  police  matrons;  the  humane  treatment 
of  the  crimina!  insane;  the  development  of  aa^ 
antliroporaetric  system  for  the  identification 

{prisoners,  especially  the    Bertillon    system , 
ater  the  system  of  fingerprints;  a  higher  stan- 
dard of  prison  construction  and  prison  admui- 
istration;  the  improved  personnel  in  prison  man- 
agement; extension  of  the  civil-service  s>"stem  toj 
the  state  prisons;  new  and  better  principles 
classification ;  separation  of  the  sexes^  and  _ 
and  old  offenders;  improvement  in  prison 
aries  and  sanitation;  the  prevention  and  treat- 
ment of  tuberculosis  in  prisons ;  the  recognition  of 
labor  as  a  disciplinary  and  reformatory  agent;  a 
general  allowance  to  the  prisoner  of  some  share  in 
his  earnings;  the  abandonment  of  transportation 
in  nearly  all  civilissed  coimtries;  substitution  of 
death  by  electricity  for  hanging  in  capital  casea^H 
and  also  the  abolition  of  public  execution.  an^H 
in  some  countries  of  the  death  penalty;  the  d^^H 
velopment    of  the   reformatory    system    in    the 
U.  S.  for  both  sexes;  the  system  of  conditional 
liberation  found  in  its  best  form  in  the  indeter- 
minate sentence;  and  the  new  emphasis  laid  upon 
preventive  instead  of  punitive  or  corrective  meas^ 
ures,  with  an  increased  consciousness  of  social 
responslbihty*                     Samuel  J.  Barrows. 

Rbpersncbs:  The  most  important  body  of  theories,  facts,  aad 
principles  relating  to  penology  arc  found  in  the  reports  <  " 
the  National  Prison  Association  (an  Index  to  these  repoft 
to  1904  has  been  published  by  Congress,  59th  Cong.,  tM 
sess, ,  document  No.  2  to);  Froieedings  of  mt  ini9rmii$4>ma 
prison  Congress  (pubhshed  in   French);  Rtpcfi  t>n  Ik*  i^ 
t^rnationat  Congress  of  1873,  by  Dr.  E.  C,  Wines;  Rti 
on  Congress  of  1890  at  St.  f'etjcrsburg.  by  C.  D.  Rand. 
Reports  on  the  Congresses  of  1895.  ipoo,  and  1905.  by  S. 
Barrows;  Proceedings  of  ih*  National  Conference  of  CkariH 
and  Correction',    Reftorts  of  ths  Prison  Associaticn  of  N^i 
York  (184S7C907);    RevHt  Pinitentiaire,  published  ay  f 
Soci^te  R<^n^rale  des  Prisons  of  France  (since  i§7s),  ind_ 
pensable  to  students;  Th€  Proceedings  of  lh*  I ni*matu>f^ 
Society  for  Criminat  A nihr apology:  Beccaria,  Dri  d^elHii  \ 
dellt pent,  translation  of  which  in  J.  A.  Farrer's  Crimes  an 
Pumshin4tnts  (1S80);  E.  C.  Wines.  StaU  of  Prisons  and  i 
Child-saving    Instituiiotts   in   the   Civili^   Worhi   (i88o|| 
Arthur  Macdonald,  .46«i»rw-ai  Man,  G,  Tarde.  ha  PhUosa^ 


M,   Boies,  Science  of  Penology  (t^oi):  C  K.  Hendei 
Dependents,  Defectives,  and  Ddimtuenis  (1901);  A.  Cle 


land  Hall.  Crime  in  Its  Relation  to  Social  Progress  (1001 
1^02) \  S.  J.  Barrows,  The  Reformatory  System  in  tiut  Uni 
States,  Children's  Courts  in  thf  Untied  States,  and   ot 


reports  by  the  same  author  prei^iared  for  the  Intcmatii 
Prison  Commission,  obtainable  through  the  Departtoent  ._ 
State,  U.  S.  A.:  Doujflas  Morrison.  Crime  and  Its  Cauus, 
An  extended  bibliography  is  given  by  Arthur  " 
in  his  Abnormal  Man. 
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PSHSIONS:  A  pension  is  a  regular  payment  of 
money  to  a  person  by  the  government  m  consider- 
ation of  past  services  in  its  employ. 

Pensions  were  formerly  granted  in  the  United 
States  only  to  enlisted  men  of  the  army  or  navy 
"vrlio  had  suffered  during  our  various  wars,  except 
In  a  few  special  instances.  But  in  1869  an  act 
'V9^SLS  passed  providing  pensions  at  the  rate  of 
-tlieir  salary  to  U.  S.  judges  who  have  served  ten 
years  and  resigned  at  seventy  years  or  upward. 
S^ensions  have  also  been  granted  to  the  widows 
of  former  presidents.  Employees  in  the  life- 
saving  service,  in  the  quartermaster's  and  pay- 


charge  come  all  matters  relating  to  pensions,  and 
who  is  appointed  by  the  president,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate;  two  depu- 
ty commissioners,  a  chief  clerk,  an  assistant  chief 
clerk,  a  law  or  appeal  clerk,  a  board  of  legal  re- 
viewers, a  board  of  medical  reviewers,  special 
examiners,  examiners*  clerks,  copyists,  messen- 
gers, laborers,  and  watchmen. 

The  pension  laws  since  the  Civil  War  have 
been  too  numerous  and  too  complicated  to  be 
given  here,  but  the  growth  of  our  pension  list 
till  it  has  become  the  chief  expense  of  the  gov- 
ernment, is  seen  in  the  following  table : 


[Prom  the  Axinual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Pensions] 

Year 

Number  of  pensioners 
on  the  xolls 

First 
payments 

Pensions, 

exclusive  of 

first  payments 

Total 
for  pensions 

Cost. 

Cended  Juxm  30) 

Invalids 

Widows, 
etc. 

Total 

maintenance, 
and  expexises 

x86a 

4.341 
7.8ax 

3.818 

27,656 
50.106 
71.070 
83.618 
93.686 
105,104 
XXX,  165 

105.39a 

xaa.apo 
a4x.oi9 
a8o.68o 
a84,488 

8.159 
14,791 

vai 

xa6.73a 
155.474 
169.643 
187.963 
198.686 
a5o.8oa 
537.944 
993.5a9 
998.441 
985.971 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 
790,384 .  76 
i.oa5,x39  91 
4.504.616.9a 

8.5a5.i53.ii 

15.450,549.88 

ao.784.789.69 

a3.10x.509.36 

a8.513.247.a7 

a9.35 1.488. 78 

56,689,339.08 

io6,o93;85o.39 

138.463,130.65 

x4x.x4a.86 1. 33 

139,000,388.35 

Dollars 

X863 

1864! 

i86« 

SSI:::.::.:::. 

407.x65.00 

490,977.3s 

553.oao.»4 

564,5a6.8x 

600,997.86 

935.037.  a8 

3.526,383.  X3 

3.841.706.74 

3.731.833.83 

3.523.269. sx' 

1867 71.856 

1868. •n.e%ei 

1860        .... 

82.SS9 
87.521 
I4S.4IO 
415,654 
75a,5xo 
7i7,76x 
7ox,483 

x89o 

i8«o::::::::::: 

xa,468,i9i.ao 
38.7a1.866. 03 
9.8a8.5a5.o7 
8,940,064.00 
6.i5a.i8a.67 

44.aax.037*.  88 

67,37 1,984. 36 

"8,633,605.58 

X3a,aoa,797.33 

x3a.848.105.58 

x8oo 

1000. 

X905 

1006. 

master's  departments,  and  nurses  have  also  re- 
ceived them.  Private  pension  bills  are  often 
passed,  but  by  far  the  largest  number  of  pen- 
sioners of  the  U.  S.  are  such  under  general  laws. 

The  U.  S.  pension  system  may  be  said  to  com- 
mence with  uie  resolution  of  Congress  dated  Aug. 
26,  1776,  by  which  the  Continental  Congress  un- 
dertook to  provide  for  disabled  soldiers  of  the 
Revolution.  From  June  7,  1785,  to  Sept.  29, 
1789,  the  several  states  assumed  the  payment  of 
pensions  by  a  recommendation  of  Congress  on  ac- 
count of  its  inability  to  raise  money  by  taxation. 
After  the  adoption  of  the  new  Constitution,  Con- 
gress resumed  their  payment  by  annual  enact- 
ments, makin|:  them  payable  during  the  life  of 
the  beneficiaries,  under  the  acts  of  March  23, 
1792,  and  Feb.  28,  1793. 

Pensions  were  not  provided  for  the  children 
of  Revolutionary  soldiers.  The  first  act  pro- 
viding pensions  for  disabled  officers  and  soldiers 
of  the  tegular  army  was  passed  April  3,  1700, 
and  its  provisions  were  renewed  and  amended 
from  time  to  time  until  they  were  embodied  in 
the  act  of  March  16, 1802,  which  is  now  the  fimda- 
mental  law  for  pensions  on  account  of  disability 
incurred  prior  to  March  4,  1861. 

By  Act  of  March  3,  1835,  the  office  of  Com- 
missioner of  Pensions  was  created  for  two  years. 
It  was  extended  from  time  to  tim6, 

•matoyw     ^^^  made  permanent  in  1849.     He 

rifwry  ^^^  ^  execute,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Secretaries  of  War  and  Navy, 
such  duties  in  relation  to  the  various  pension 
laws  as  might  be  prescribed  by  the  president. 

On  March  3,  1840,  the  pension  office  became 
a  bureau  of  the  newly  created  Department  of  the 
Interior.  As  at  present  organized  its  affairs  are 
administered  by  a  commissioner,  under  whose 


The  following  amounts  have  been  paid  to  sol- 
diers, their  widows,  minor  children,  and  depend- 
ent relatives  on  account^of  military  and  naval 
service  during  the  wars  in  which  the  U.  S.  has 
been  engaged: 

War  of  the  Revolution  (estimated) $70,000,000.00 

War  of  x8i3  (on  account  of  service,  with- 
out regard  to  disability) 45.542.069. 34 

Indian  wars  (on  account  of  service,  with- 
out regard  to  disability) 8.360, 143 .38 

War  with  Mexico  (on  account  of  service. 

without  regard  to  disability) 38.059.345 .  33 

Civil  War 3.259.X95.306.60 

War  with  Spain x5.438.355 .  x6 

Regular  establishment 7,339,3x3.83 

Unclassified x6, 135.878. 80 

Actual  total  disbursements  in  pensions.  $3,459,860,3  x  x .  33 

Pensions  in  other  countries  are  granted  to 
many  more  classes  of  persons  than  in  the  U.  S., 
tho  to  soldiers  on  a  very  much  smaller  scale.  In 
Great  Britain  pensions  are  given  to  judges  of  the 
higher  courts,  to  many  other  occupants  of  civil 
ofnces,  to  distinguished  authors,  scientists,  in- 
ventors, or  to  their  widows  and  families.  The 
budget  for  army  retired  half -pay  in  Great  Britain 
for  1906-7  was  £2,558,000;  nav}r,  £2,460,700; 
civil  service  (non-effective  and  charitable),  £800 ,- 

.:f45.  or  £5,819,045- 

In  most  other  European  countries  the  pension 
list  is  still  more  varied  and  inclusive.  Germany's 
pension  budget  estimate  for  1907  was  91,259,000 
marks.     (See  Old  Age  Pensions.) 

PEONAGE:  The  holding  of  a  man  in  forced 
labor  till  his  debts  are  paid,  a  form  of  slavery 
prevalent  in  South  America  and  Mexico,  and 
spreading  to  some  of- the  Southern  states  of  the 
United  States.     In  some  states  it  exists  with 
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connivance  of  the  law — where  a  man  may  be  im- 
prisoned for  debt,  or  be  allowed  to  work  off  his 
indebtedness.  The  follo\^nng  illustrates  a  com* 
mon  form:  A  negro  is  fined  for  a  real  or  fictitious 
offense ;  he  is  warned  that  he  must  g^o  to  prison  or 
into  the  chain-gang  unless  he  pays  the  fine;  a 
seemingly  benevolent  man  is  always  ready  to  pay 
it,  and  in  return  for  this  kindness  the  prisoner^ — 
usually  innocent  of  the  art  of  reading — puts  his 
sign  under  a  contract  which  "binds  him  out'*  to 
his  lil>erator  for  a  certain  length  of  time.  Where 
this  practise  is  in  vogue,  from  50  to  200  or  more 
men  are  usually  "bound  out"  to  the  employer, 
who  has  his  own  store,  where  the  slaves  are 
charged  "fancy"  prices,  and  who  manages  to 
keep  them  continually  in  debt,  with  the  result 
that  at  the  end  of  their  servitude  the  men  must 
either  go  to  prison  or  sign  a  ne\v  contract;  an 
endless  chain  is  thus  started. 

The  practise  came  into  use  in  the  U.  S.  after  the 
Civil  War.  Chattel  slavery  was  abohshed,  but 
the  negro  was  still  ignorant,  and  subject  to  ex- 
ploitation. In  a  story  told  in  The  Indepcntient, 
Feb.  25,  1904,  by  a  sufferer,  anr!  vouched  for  as 
true  in  an  introductory  statement  of  the  editor, 
these  facts  were  revealed :  that  one  man  was  sold 
in  peonage  in  his  eighth  year— for  his  "keep"  by 
his  uncle^and  stayed  till  his  twenty-first  3'ear, 
and  then  was  held  successiv^ely  for  five,  ten,  and 
finally  three  years,  until  he  was  "put  out"  for 
reasons  which  reflected  not  on  his  morality,  but 
on  that  of  one  of  his  keepers.  Into  this  camp  the 
owner  brought  at  first  forty  convicts,  for  each  of 
whom  he  paid  $200  per  year  to  the  state  of 
Georgia,  later  about  sixty.  They  were  quar- 
tered in  a  long,  low  shanty ,  called  the  stockade; 
guarded  night  and  day  by  officers  of  the  law.  In 
other  instances,  according  to  the  same  witness, 
"  free  "  laborers,  i.e.,  those  who  have  tried  to  work 
off  their  debts,  have  fared  little  better.  Whippings 
on  the  bare  back  or  on  the  soles  of  the  feet  are  re- 
sorted to  in  case  of  disobedience.  Work  is  "from 
sunrise  to  sunset/'  i.e.,  from  ten  to  twelve  hours 
per  day.  There  are  a  number  of  these  convict 
camps,  the  state  leasing  its  prisoners,  and  helfjing 
to  recapture  them  in  case  of  escape,  but  the  num- 
ber of  places  where  negroes  are  held  in  bondage  in 
pavment  of  debt  is  said  to  run  into  the  hundreds. 

The  Public,  in  its  issue  of  June  27,  1903,  stated 
that  two  prosecutions  for  peonage  were  before 
the  fecleral  courts,  one  in  Alabama,  the  other  in 
Georgia;  and  on  July  17,  1903*  the  federal  grand 
jury  returned  99  indictments  against  15  persons 
for  enslaving  negroes  under  the  peonage  system. 
A  similar  system  is  practised  against  poor  whites 
who  are  friendless,  altho  with  less  frequency.  On 
March  8,  15,  and  16,  1906.  the  Boston  press  gave 
the  names  and  addresses  of  three  men  from  that 
city  who  had  been  shanghaied  and  kept  in  vir- 
tual slavery  on  the  Florida  keys;  one  of  these 
men  claimed  that  he  knew  between  forty  and 
fi^fty  Boston  men  in  the  same  condition  and  place, 
unable  to  escape  (Boston  Post,  March  15,  1906). 

The  trial  of  Bertha  Claiche  in  the  summer  of 
1 903  brought  out  the  fact  that  a  number  of  im- 
moral women  are  held  in  virtual  slavery  in  New 
York  City.  The  Out  took  (July  iS,  1903),  com- 
menting on  the  ruthlessness  and  the  cynic  atti- 
tude of  some  employers  who  pay  starv^ation 
wages,  said  that  "if  it  were  true  that  cotton  can- 
not be  raised  by  free  labor,  it  would  not  alter  the 
resolve  of  the  nation  [to  stamp  out  the  ev^il].  If 
we  cannot  have  both  cotton  and  Uberty,  we  will 
have  liberty,  and  get  along  without  cotton.*' 


PEOPLE'S  PALACE:  An  institution   at  Mik 

End,  London,  established  by  John  Beaumont  in 
1840  to  furnish  the  people  of  Last  London  oppar- 
tunities  for  education  and  recreation.  The  Ix- 
quest  of  Beaumont  was  badly  managed  until  Sir 
Edmund  Hay  Currie  took  charge  of  it.  and  raised 
£45,000  in  addition  to  the  £12,000  still  left.  In 
1 88  2  Walter  Besant's  story  of  a  "Palace  of  De- 
light" in  '*AU  Sorts  and  Conditions  of  Men" 
tracted  the  attention  of  many  people  to  the 
stitution  and  gave  it  the  present  naine.  In  iSqo 
the  Drapers  Compjany  took  charge  of  the  educa- 
tional work,  and  In  1892  this  corporation  voted 
£y  .000  annually.  The  Charities  Commission  con- 
tributes £3,500. 

The  People's  Palace  has  extended  its  activiti 
every  year  since  Besant  became  a  trustee 
pennanent  building — Queen*s  Hall — -was  openi 
by   Queen    Victoria,    May    14,    1887,    and  oil 
buildings  have  been  erected  since.      The  acti' 
ties   now    comprize    cittertaintnenis — ^iven    in 
large  hall,  with  a  seating  capacity  of  4,000,  and 
fine    organ;    instruction — given    in    laboratories, 
class   rooms,    libraries,    machinery    rooms,  etc; 
physical  culture — provided  by  numerous  athle  ' 
clubs,  swimming-tanks,  cricket-grounds,  etc.;  sd-* 
rici/i/y— in  reception-rooms,  dance-halls,  etc. 

The  institution  has  a  day-school  limited  to  500, 
preparing  for  technical  courses.  The  evening 
classes  embrace  all  kinds  of  subjects,  dress- 
making, music,  languages,  commerce,  phvsics, 
art  in  relation  to  crafts,  etc.  Refreshments  are 
served.  The  Palace  is  open  to  members  from  3  to 
10  P.M. ;  the  library  all  day  to  everybody,  Sundays 
3  to  10.  All  kinds  of  exhibitions  havelDeen  givea 
on  the  premises  with  success.  The  clubs  and 
classes  number  over  4,200. 

The  People's  Tabernacle  in  Jersey  City,  N.  J.||fl 
has  established   a   People's   Palace,    chiefly  uJH 
amusement  and  recreation.  ^ 

PEOPLE'S  PARTY  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES: 

In  1884  Benjamin  F.  Butler  of  Massachusetts  was 
nominated  for  the  presidency  by  the  Anti-Mo 
no  poly  Party  at  Chicago,  and  by  the  Greenbaq 
Labor  Party  at  Indianapolis,     rte  received 
133,000  votes.     This  common  ticket  of  the  tv 
parties  was  known  as  the  People's  Party  ticke 
The  People's  Party,  however,  best  known  to-da|| 
is  quite  another  and   a  larger  party.     Its  fin 
direct  impetus  came  from  Kansas,  ttio  there  ha 
been   wide -spread  talk  of  such    a   party.     (S 
Farmers'  Alliance,) 

In  April,  1800,  the  Kansas  Alliance  officers  1 

to  consult  as  to  a  new  pohtical  party,  and  calle 

for  a  delegate  meeting  in  June.  At  this  delegate 
convention  the  People's  Party  of  Kansas  was  or- 
ganized. 

An  enthusiastic  state  campaign  resulted  in  car- 
rying the  state  to  the  extent  of  controlling  th 
House  and  defeating  the  reelection  of  Senat 
Ingalls,  and  sending  to  Washington  the  AUiani 
advocate,  Senator  Pefifer.  This  success  largel; 
led  to  the  sending  out  of  a  call  to  all  parties  wiHi  ' 
to  cooperate  in  holding  a  national  convention 

Cincinnati,  May  19.  1891.     This  met, 
and    1,418    delegates   were    present. 
Of  these  more  than  one  quarter  were 
from  Kansas  alone,  and  more  ths 
three  quarters   from    six   states,    Kansas,  Ohi 
Indiana,  Ilhnois,  Missouri,  and  Nebraska,     T 
organized  labor  of  the  East  was  scarcely  repre- 
sented.    Mr,   Powderly,  General  Master  Work- 
man of  the  Knights  of  Labor,  was  present  and 
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in  S3rmpathy  with  the  movement  but  not  a  dele- 
gate. 

In  accordance  with  the  vote  of  this  convention, 
a  nominating  national  convention  was  held  at 
Omaha,  Neb.,  July  4,  1892,  concluding  its  labors 
on  July  5th.  By  its  action  the  People's  Party 
was  latmched.  The  greatest  enthusiasm  was  dis- 
played. 

The  names  of  Gresham  and  Weaver  for  presi- 
dent had  beenjprominently  before  the  convention, 
but  General  Weaver  won  on  the  first  ballot,  re- 
ceiving 99  J  votes.  General  Field,  of  Virginia,  was 
nominated  for  vice-president. 

The  platform  declared  for  the  tmion  of  the  labor 
forces  of  country  and  cities;  for  the  nationaliza- 
tion of  railroads,  telegraph,  and  telephone;  a 
full  legal-tender  currency,  safe,  sound,  and  flex- 
ible " ;  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver  and 
gold  at  a  ratio  of  16  to  i ;  a  graduated  income  tax; 
postal  savings-bank;  all  land  not  in  actual  use  to 
be  reclaimed  by  the  government  and  held  for  set- 
tlers only.  The  convention  also  declared  itself  in 
favor  of  reducing  taxation,  liberal  pensions  to  the 
soldiers,  the  restriction  of  undesirable  immigra- 
tion, reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor  on  govern- 
ment work,  the  Australian  ballot,  and  as  con- 
demning the  fallacy  of  protection,  the  Pinkertons, 
and  other  evils. 

The  total  popular  vote  for  the  party  in  1903  was  i.oAx.oaS 

with  33  electoral  votes  (Colorado,  4:  Kansas,  10;  Idaho,  3; 

Nevada.  3;  North  Dakota,  i;  Oregon,   i).     The  largest  state 

voteswere:  Kansas,  x63,xxx;  Texas,  09.688;  Alabama,  8<.x8i; 

Nebraska.  83,134;    Colorado,    53,58^;    North 

Carolina,  44,736;   Georgia,  43,037;   Missouri, 

Vote  41.3x3.     In  1904,  taking  the  State  elections 

of  1898       ^^^  estimating  at  the  presidential  vote  the 

states  in  which  there  were  no  elections,  the 

People's  Party  claimed  1.564,3x8  votes,  led 

by  Texas  with   x59,334;   North  Carolina,  148.344;   Kansas. 

XX8.339;    Nebraslot,   97.815;    Georgia,    96,888;    Minnesota, 

87.01  x;  Alabama.  83.383;  Colorado,  83,xix;  Illinois,  59.793; 

Cafiiomia.  5X.304;  Ohio,  49.495- 

In    Congress   the   Popuust  strength   in   the    Fifty-third 


Congress  (March.  180^-95)  was  five  senators  and  ten  repre- 
sentatives; in  the  Fifty-fourth  Congress  (March,  185^5-97) 
five  or  six  senators  and  six  or  seven  representatives;  in  the 
Fifty-fifth  Congress  six  senators  and  sixteen  representatives. 
In  xSoSf  in  &n  off  year  and  with  a  light  vote,  the  People's 
Party  sugntly  lessened  its  vote  in  Kansas,  NeDraska,  Iowa, 
Massachusetts,  and  New  York,  and  somewhat  increased  it  in 
Minnesota.  Mississippi.  Ohio,  and  Texas. 

In  1896  the  Democratic  Party  (q.  v.)  having 

adopted  a  platform  favoring  free  silver  at  a  ratio 

of  16  to  I ,  and  so  far  inclining  to  some 

Sleotion  ^^^^^  Populist  demands  that  it  was 
of  1896  continually  called  a  Populist  plat- 
form, the  People's  Party  convention 
at  St.  Louis,  July  24th,  voted,  after  a 
prolonged  and  heated  debate,  to  support  the  Dem- 
ocratic nominee,  Mr.  William  J.  Bryan,  tho  nom- 
inating a  vice  -  presidential  candidate  of  their 
own,  Thomas  E.  Watson,  of  Georgia.  A  heated 
niinoritv  claimed  that  this  result  was  gained  by 
political  intrigues  of  the  Democratic  leaofers.  (For 
the  election  see  Presidential  Vote.) 

In  1900  the  so-called  "Middle  of  the  Road" 
Populists,  who  refused  to  fuse  with  the  Democratic 
Party,  nominated  Warton  Barker  and  Ignatius 
Donnelly,  but  only  polled  50,373  votes.  Since 
then  the  party  has  practically  ceased  to  exist,  tho 
a  national  committee  still  exists  of  which  James 
H.  Ferris,  of  Joliet,  111.,  is  chairman. 

P^RIN,  HENRI  XAVIER  CHARLES:  Belgian 
economist;  bom  at  Mons  (Hainaut),  181 5.  Edu- 
cated at  Louvain,  was  in  1844  chosen  to  the 
chair  of  political  economy  and  law  in  the  Catho- 
lic University  of  Louvain,  occupied  this  position 


thirty-seven  years,  retiring  as  emeritus  professor 
in  1 88 1.  His  work  on  the  "Laws  of  Christian 
Society"  is  prefaced  by  a  pontifical  breve,  dated 
Feb.  I,  1875,  full  of  unqualified  praise  from  the 
pope. 

F^rin  fotmds  social  order  on  Divine  authority, 
but  he  trusts  to  the  moral  influence  of  the  Church 
rather  than  mechanical  obedience  to  her  laws,  as 
pronounced  ex  cathedra. 

P^rin  allows  that,  in  exceptional  cases,  repres- 
sive measures  by  the  State  are  necessary;  but 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  he  thinks,  the  pre- 
ventive measures  proposed  by  Christian  socialism, 
in  its  endeavors  to  revive  the  moral  force  of  self- 
restraint  and  self-denial,  will  prove  sufficient. 
He  acknowledges  the  impossibility  of  returning  to 
medieval  forms  of  corporate  union,  but  strongly 
recommends  the  revival  of  that  principle  of  Chris- 
tian love  which  inspired  them. 

He  is  author  of  Les  Economistes,  les  Social- 
istes,  et  le  Chr^tianisms  " ;  "De  la  Richesse  dans 
les  Soci^t^  Chr^tiennes " ;  "Le  Socialisme  Chre- 
tien." 

PEROVSKAYA,  SOPHIA:  Russian  revolu- 
tionist; bom  1854.  Tho  a  member  of  the  aris- 
tocracy, the  despotism  around  her  early  roused  a 
hatred  of  oppression  and  desire  to  protect  the 
opprest.  In  1869,  refused  permission  by  her 
father,  she  ran  awa^  from  home,  determined  to 
study  and  know  for  herself.  The  wider  horizon 
led  to  the  conviction  that  the  present  social  ar- 
rangements were  on  a  wrong  basis,  and  indicated 
socialism  as  the  remedy.  Meeting  with  others 
who  shared  similar  views,  they  joined  them- 
selves into  a  secret  "circle"  for  the  purpose  of 
propaganda  among  the  young;  later,  in  1871, 
upon  her  suggestion,  the  propaganda  was  turned 
in  the  direction  of  the  working  men.  In  1873 
Sophia  Perovskaya  was  arrested  in  St.  Peters- 
burg; after  being  imprisoned  for  a  year  she  was 
released,  but  had  to  go  to  the  Crimea;  where  for 
three  years  she  was  practicallv  a  prisoner  in  her 
own  home.  In  1877  she  was  brought  to  trial,  in 
the  "trial  of  the  193,"  and  was  acquitted — ^but 
instead  of  being  allowed  to  go  free,  was  exiled  to 
one  of  the  northern  provinces.  Escaping  soon 
afterward,  she  returned  to  St.  Petersburg,  and 
again  took  up  work  for  the  revolutionary  cause. 
In  all  the  terrorist  enterprises,  from  1878  till  her 
death  in  188 1 ,  she  took  an  active  part ;  often  beine 
the  director  of  the  most  desperate  of  them,  such 
as  the  Moscow  mine  which  was  to  blow  up  the 
imperial  train,  and  the  attempt  which  succeeded 
in  assassinating  the  czar  on  March  13,  1881.  A 
week  later  she  was  arrested,  and  on  April  15  was 
hanged  with  Kibalcic,  Geliahoff,  Timothy  ^ficail- 
off,  and  Rissakoff .  In  person  very  beautiful,  and 
only  twenty-six  when  she  died,  she  was,  with  it 
all,  of  so  kindly  and  loving  a  nature  that  all  with 
whom  she  worked  entertained  for  her  the  warm- 
est regard  and  personal  loyalty.     (See  Nihilism.) 

PERU,  SOCIALISM  IN  ANCIEWT:  Peru  in  an- 
cient times  included  a  vast  extent  of  territory 
on  the  Pacific  slope  of  South  America.  It  was 
inhabited  by  many  different  tribes  and  nations, 
all,  however,  under  the  scepter  of  the  Incas.  The 
Peruvians  seem  to  have  been,  in  many  respects, 
the  most  civilized  of  all  the  native  inhabitants  of 
America,  and  certainly  came  the  nearest  of  any 
to  the  formation  of  a  true  nationality.  It  is  prob- 
able that  four  tribes  of  the  Andes  table-land,  the 
Quichuas,  the  Incas,  the  Canas,  and  the  Canchas, 
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formed  the  nucleus  of  the  nation.  From  the  first 
comes  the  name  of  the  ancient  language  of  Peru, 
Qtijchua.  The  second  tribe,  the  Incas,  was  proba- 
bly the  conquering  tribe,  and  hence  became  the 
rulers,  or  ruhng  caste.  The  career  of  conquest  of 
this  tribe  or  caste »  according  to  native  aonalsi  be- 
gan with  the  first  Inca,  Manco  Capac,  about  laSo 
A.D. ;  and  before  the  time  of  the  amval  of  the  Span- 
iards the  petty  state  had  developed  a  great  em- 
pire. It  extended  from  a  point  north  of  the 
equator  to  Chile,  a  distance  of  2,700  miles,  and 
its  area  was  more  than  800,000  sq.  m. 

The  government  of  the  Jncas  was  a  despotism, 
a  theocracy*  and  a  uniijue  example  of  paternal 
and  State  socialism.  At  the  head  was  the  Inca, 
an  absolute  monarch,  but  more  than  a  monarch 
— a  god-king,  a  living  incarnation  of  the  sun. 
Next  to  him  came  the  nobility,  who  were  regarded 
as  superior  beings^  and  by  whose  aid  the  Inca 
governed  the  people. 

The  empire  was  the  result  of  miUtary  conquest 
and  occupation.  As  peoples  were  subdued,  the 
laws  and  even  the  language  of  the  Incas  were  im- 
posed on  them.  The  government  was  secured 
ty  an  elaborate  system  of  military  roads  and  de- 
fenses. Each  province  had  a  viceroy  appointed 
by  the  Inca,  Cieza  de  Leon,  an  early  chronicler,, 
says  of  the  great  highway  from  Cuzco  to  Quito, 
that  the  roads  made  by  the  Romans  in  Spain  are 
not  to  be  compared  with  it.  An  elaborate  system 
of  couriers  made  communication  with  dinerent 
parts  of  the  empire  easy.  This  military  system 
was  carried  also  into  the  industrial  organixation. 
There  was  no  private  property;  everything  be- 
longed to  the  State,  and  everything  was  managed 
by  the  State.  It  was  a  communistic  despotism. 
Of  the  entire  produce  of  the  nation  two  thirds 
went  to  the  Inca,  the  nobles,  and  the  priesthood 
as  taxes,  one  third  only  to  the  people,  alt  ho  they 
were  the  only  producing  class. 

In  regard  to  the  details  of  industrial  organ i sta- 
tion Fiske  states  ("Discovery  of  America/'  vol. 
ii»  P*  353)- 

Families  &ncl  villages  were  organized  upon  n  decimal  sys- 
tem, like  companies  and  reRimcnU.  The  avemKe  monoRa- 
mous  familjT  of  tive  persons  was  the  imit.  Ten  sncb  fanulies 
made  a  ckunca,  ten  chttncas  made  one  jptKhaca,  ten  pachacas 
one  ktiaran^a,  and  ten  huarancas  one  hunu,  so  that  a  kunu 
was  a  district  with  a  population  of  about  50.000  persons. 
Each  of  these  decimal  subdivisions  had  its  presiding  oflTicer^ 
wbo  was  responsible  directly  to  his  immediate  superior^  and 
ultimately  to  the  Inca.  The  dccurion  was  obliged  to  per- 
form two  duties  in  relation  to  the  men  composing  his  divi.s.ion. 
One  was  to  act  as  their  caterer,  to  assist  them  with  his  dili- 
gence and  care  on  all  occasions  when  they  required  help,  re- 
porting their  nccc5;sities  to  the  governor  or  other  officer,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  supply  seeds  when  they  were  required  for 
flowing;  or  cloth  for  making  clothes;  or  to  help  to  rebuild  a 
house  i£  it  fell  or  was  burned  down;  or  whatever  other  need 
they  had,  great  or  small.  The  other  duty  was  to  act  as  crown 
officer*  reporting  every  o^ense,  how  slight  soever  it  might 
be,  committed  by  his  people,  to  his  suf>erior.  who  either 
pronounced  the  punishment  or  referred  it  to  another  ofBccr 
of  itill  higher  rank  ('  GaJTcilla^o.'*  lib,  ij„  cap,  xii). 

The  land  belonged  to  the  village  community 
(chunca).  It  was  redistributed  at  times  to 
maintain  equalit^^. 

Land  was  divided  into  tupus,  one  tupu  for 
each  family,  with  additions  for  children.  All 
the  farming  operations  and  those  of  irrigation 
were  supervised  by  the  decurion^  If  a  village 
suffered  from  war,  or  pestilence,  or  earthquake, 
other  villages  were  assessed  to  repair  the  damage. 

It  is  remarkable  that  such  an  artificial  system, 
originally  iri tended  for  a  petty  State,  could  ha\^ 
been  adapted  to  a  large  empire  made  up  of 
many  different  peoples.  But  it  must  be  re- 
meml)ered  that  these  peoples  had  not  reached  a 


high  grade  of  culture ;  the  social  organization  1 
simple,  to  begin  with.  There  was  little  di\' 
of  labor,  and  little  extension  of  human  Wi 
Exchange  was  limited,  for  there  was  no  money  of 
any  kind  and  trade  was  by  barter.  Fiske  explains 
the  existence  of  the  Inca  State  socialism  by  the 
theory  that  the  establishment  of  the  ruling  caste 
took  place  before  there  had  been  much  develop, 
ment  of  the  idea  of  private  property  among  the 
people. 

Notwithstanding  the  complete  repression  of 
individual  liberty  under  the  Inca  government 
there  are  great  excellencies  to  be  ascribed  to  it 
Of  these,  the  chief  is  that  poverty  and  idlenesi 
were  entirely  abolished.  Every  one  worked,  and 
every  one  was  taken  care  of  by  the  State, 
Prescott,  tho  inclined  strongly  to  individualism, 
says  (** Conquest  of  Peru/*  vol.  i..  p*  173): 

With  their  manifold  provisions  against  pofverty  the  teader 
haji  already  been  made  acquainted.  They  were  so  perfecf 
that  in  their  wide  extent  of  territory^— much  of  it  smitten 
with  the  curse  of  barrenness — no  man.  however  hunible, 
•ufiered  for  the  want  of  food  and  clothing.  Famine,  so  ooffr 
mon  R  scourge  in  every  other  American  nation,  so  conuxMO 
at  that  period  in  every  country  of  civiliecd  Europe.  wasaA 
evil  unknown  in  the  dominions  of  the  Incas. 

In   another  passage   he  says    (''Conquest  of 

Peru."  vol.  i,,  p.  63); 

If  no  man  could  become  rich  in  Pern,  no  nuin  could  Iw- 
eome  poor.  No  spendthrift  could  waste  his  sutratance  ia 
riotous  Luxury «  No  adventurous  schemer  could  impovoisli 
his  family  by  the  spirit  of  speculation.  The  law  was  000- 
Btantly  directed  to  enforce  a  steady  industry  and  »  sober 
management  of  his  affairs.  No  mendicant  was  tolentel 
in  Peru.  When  a  man  was  reduced  by  poverty  or  miifcV' 
tune  (it  could  hardly  be  by  fault)  the  arm  of  the  law  was 
stretched  out  to  minister  relief:  not  the  stinted  relief  of  pri* 
vate  charity,  nor  that  which  is  doled  out.  drop  by  drop,  as 
It  were,  from  the  frostcn  reservoirs  of  "the  parish,"  but  in 
generous  measure,  bringing  no  humiliation  to  the  object  of 
It.  and  placing  him  on  a  level  with  the  rest  of  his  countrymeo. 

The  system  of  the  Incas  produced  in  manj 
respects  an  industrious  and  happy  people.  Yet  it 
fell  to  pieces  before  the  Spanish  invaders^  with 
wonderful  rapidity,  because  there  was  nothing  in 
it  to  nourish  patriotism  and  independence  in  the 
people. 

Modern  socialism,  dealing  with  the  complex 
problems  of  a  highly  developed  civilization,  can 
leam  little  from  Peru,  where  the  state  of  society 
was  primitive  and  the  conditions  entirely 
difTerent.  The  State  socialism  of  the  Incas  was 
iinlike  anything  that  ever  existed  elsewhere,  oris 
likely  ever  to  exist. 
Rbfbrencbs:  See  the  books  quoted. 

PETRUlfKIEVITCH,  IVAH  ILYICH:  Member 
of  the  Russian  Duma;  Constitutional  Democrat; 
representative  from  the  Jver  Province;  bora  in 
1844;  ex- justice  of  the  Court  of  Peace  (1869),  and 
chairman  of  the  C^urt  of  Appeals  (1879).  One  of 
the  most  prominent  zemstvo  workers  in  Russia. 
Member  of  the  Chernigov  Provincial  Zemstvo 
(1868) ;  editor  of  the  zemstvo  address  to  the  gov- 
emmen  1(1879).  B  anivShed  for  it  to  the  Kostrama 
Province.  Member  of  the  Novotorzek  Pro\'incc 
Zemstvo  (i8qo).  Member  of  the  deputation 
the  czar.  June  6»  1905. 


li 


PETTY,  SIR  WILLIAM:  Author;  bom  Rom- 
sey,  Hampshire,  England,  1623.  He  sided  with 
Parliament  in  the  Civil  War.  In  1651  he  was 
professor  of  anatomy  at  Oxford,  but  in  1653  was 
appointed  physician  to  the  army  in  Ireland,  and 
aoout  1654  executed  by  contract  a  fresh  survey 
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forfeited  lands  granted  to  soldiers.  He 
;  large  tracts  of  land  and  established  va- 
idustries.  In  1663  he  invented  a  double- 
i  boat.     He  was  Imighted  after  the  resto- 

y  anticipates  or  at  least  gives  germs  of 
conclusions  of  Ricardo  and  Adam  Smith. 
:  his  leading   thoughts   was  that  "labor 

father  and  active  principle  of  wealth; 
ire  the  mother."  He  divides  population 
vo  classes,  the  productive  and  non-pro- 
5.  The  value  of  any  commodity  de- 
with  him,  on  the  amotmt  of  labor  neces- 
ir  its  production.  He  chooses  as  his  tmit 
le  the  average  food  of  the  cheapest  kind 
id  for  a  man  s  daily  sustenance.  He  op- 
government  control  of  interest,  and  in- 

generally.  Died  in  London,  1687.  A 
of  Petty,  by  W.  L.  Bevan,  was  published 
J  American  Economic  Association,  Aug., 

He  is  author  of  **Quanttilumque;  or,  a 
Concerning  Money";  A  Treatise  of  Taxes 
>ntributions " ;  "Essays  on  Political  Arith- 
*;  "Political  Anatomy  of  Ireland." 

LADELPHIA:  Legislation. — As  a  result  of 
cisive  defeat  of  the  Republican  organiza- 
the  polls  in  the  Nov.,  1905,  election,  a  spe- 
ssion  of  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature  was 
by  the  governor  to  enable  it  to  undo  its 
work  and  to  enact  the  several  laws  long 
ded  in  the  interest  of  reform, 
special  session,  which  met  on  Jan.  15, 1906, 
joumed  on  Feb.  isth,  was  one  of  the  most 
:able  legislative  sessions  ever  held  in  any 
state  in  the  imion.  It  was  uniaue  in 
^  the  annals  of  Pennsylvania  in  that  it 
fttiTe  ^^^  *^®  ^^^y  special  session  that  car- 
^  ried  out  th«  purpose  for  which  it  was 
called  together.  It  was  composed  of 
the  same  men  who  at  the  regular 
in  Jan.,  1905,  had  servilely  executed  the 
of  the  bosses.  Yet  the  same  men  who  had 
i  the  ripper  legislation  of  1905,  which 
:orth  indignant  protest  in  every  part  of  the 
as  tmanimously  repealed  it  at  the  special 
.  Every  item  mentioned  in  the  ^ovem- 
11  received  the  sanction  of  legislative  en- 
it  with  a  single  exception — that  of  the 
'ivil  Service  Bill,  which,  altho  it  received  a 
ty  vote,  did  not  receive  the  103  votes  re- 
by  the  Constitution. 

eoord  of  the  session  includes  the  passage  of  the 
Pittsbuis  Bill,  Senatorial  and  Legislative  Appor-  • 
t  (which  had  been  delayed  and  postponed  for  twenty 
id  more),  the  enactment  of  the  Roberts  Corrupt 
I  Act;  the  Sheatz  Personal  Registration  Bill  for 
the  first  and  second  classes,  and  the  Third-Class 
•ooal  Registration  Bill;  the  Uniform  Primary  Act; 
aofD  Bin,  regulating  the  deposit  of  state  funds,  the 
ig  the  salary  of  the  insurance  commissioner  at 
1  Hea  oi  $^.000  a  year  and  enormous  fees;  the  bill 
m  salary  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth  at 
a  lieu  of  $6,000  and  large  fees;  the  Philadelphia 
-vice  Bin;  the  bill  making  a  new  salary  schedule  for 
tmnce  Department;  the  Shem  bills — one  restricting 
activities  of  municipal  employees  of  Philadelphia, 
rr  prohibiting  municipal  employees  from  soliciting 
a  fitnds;  the  bill  limiting  to  $750,000  the  annual  ex- 
es for  state  bridges  in  lieu  of  the  present  loose  law 
ermitted  the  expenditure  of  an  indefinite  amount 
ly  at  the  dictation  of  the  Bridge  Trust. 
wnonal  registration  bills,  requiring  the  personal 
Um  of  each  voter  in  advance  of  the  election,  repre- 
ss culmination  of  ten  years  of  unremitting  effort  on 
d  leformeis  of  the  state.  The  Sheatz  Uniform  Pri- 
1  ptovides  for  direct  primaries  of  all  parties  on  the  same 
sr  the  control  of  the  general  election-day  officers.  The 
Bill  provides  that  no  officer,  clerk,  or 


employee  in  the  government  of  Philadelphia  shall  demand, 
solicit,  correct,  or  receive,  or  be  in  any  manner  concerned  in 
demanding,  collecting,  or  receiving  any  assessment,  sub- 
scription, or  contribution:  nor  shaU  any  such  officer,  clerk, 
or  employee  give  any  contribution  intended  for  any  political 
purpose  to  any  person,  corporation,  committee,  or  associa- 
tion. 

The  Roberts  Bill,  patterned  somewhat  after 
the  law  in  England,  aims  to  prevent  corruption  by 
means  of  publicity.  While  it  places  no  limits 
upon  a  candidate's  expenditures,  it  does  provide 
that  he  must  under  oath  report  his  campaign 
expenses.  It  requires  that  all  expenditures  must 
first  pass  through  the  hands  of  the  treasurer  of  a 
committee  who  must  account  for  every  expendi- 
ture made. 

The  regular  session  of  190^  has  likewise  a  con- 
siderable list  of  excellent  legislation  to  its  credit, 
altho  its  failure  to  enact  an  adequate  child  labor 
law  will  be  remembered  as  one  of  its  most  un- 
forttmate  shortcomings. 

Among  other  acts  a  two-cents-a-mile  bill  was  passed  and  a 
railroad  commission  established.  Numerous  measures  in- 
tended to  give  force  and  effect  to  constitutional  provisions, 
long  ignored,  were  placed  on  the  statute-boola,  including 
one  forbidding  a  railroad  corporation  to  acquire  in  any  way 
the  control  of  any  street  passenger  railway  corporation  own- 
ing or  controlling  a  parallel  or  competing  line.  The  Italian 
Emigration  Society's  bill,  to  authorize  school  boards  to  open 
special  schools  for  adults  in  districts  where  there  is  a  local 
desire  for  them,  was  passed.  A  most  important  mersure 
enacted  related  to  the  better  protection  ot  children  under 
the  age  of  sixteen;  still  another  extended  and  defined  the 
liability  of  employers  in  actions  for  negligence. 

Investigations. — The  scandal  growing  out  of  the 
erection  of  the  $13,500,000  state  capitol  was 
diligently  and  carefully  probed  by  a  committee  of 
the  legislature,  upon  the  initiative  of  Governor 
Edwin  S.  Stuart,  who  pledged  himself  to  that  end 
during  his  campaign.  Gross  overcharges  and 
negligence  on  the  part  of  the  architect,  builders, 
and  supply  men  nave  been  disclosed.  Both 
criminsd  and  civil  suits  have  been  brought,  and 
the  cases  may  be  brought  to  trial  in  1908. 

Municipal  Utilities. — ^The  city  of  Philadelphia 

is  completing  its  $17,500,000  filter  plants  and  it 

IS  expected  they  will  all  be  in  running 

Mnnieipal   °^®'"  within  two  years. 

Utilitiet  ^^®  ^^  question  has  been  settled 
for  twenty  years.  In  1905  an  effort 
was  made  to  extend  the  present  lease 
for  seventy-five  years  upon  grossl]^  inadequate 
terms.  Not  only  was  this  proposition  defeated, 
but  its  introduction  led  to  the  revolution  in  Phil- 
adelphia politics  which  resulted  not  only  in  the 
defeat  of  the  Republican  organization  at  two 
elections,  but  compelled  it  to  put  up  men  of  high 
personal  character  and  attainment  at  the  Nov., 
1906,  election. 

The  gas  lease  of  1897  provided  that  the  city 
might  at  the  end  of  ten  years  give  notice  of  the 
termination  of  the  lease  and  by  paying  what  had 
been  expended  for  improvements  during  that 
period,  take  over  the  plant  again.  The  councils 
of  the  city  refused  to  give  the  notice  and  to  ad- 
vertise for  new  bids,  so  the  present  lease  will 
continue  for  the  remainder  of  its  term — twenty 
years. 

All  electric  lighting  is  done  by  a  private  con- 
cern, which  represents  a  merger  of  all  the  original 
companies. 

All  the  street-car  systems  are  now  under  one 
company — the  Philadelphia  Rapid  Transit  Com- 
pany. 

Parks,  Boulevards,  and  Playgrounds. — The 
development  in  Philadelphia  along  these  lines 
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during  the  past  decade ^  and  especially  the  last 

four  or  five  years,  has  been  rapid  and  satisfactory, 

A  $a  ,000 ,000  art  museum  at  the  park 

»•««.«..     ^^*^  <^f  ^^^  boulevard  is  projected. 

««  mw  ^^^  ^«^  Order --The  high  license 
Li  i  ^^^  ^^^  *^^  ^^^'  ^"**  Order  Society 
°*  are  responsible  for  a  very  rig^d  en- 
forcement of  the  liquor  law  so  far 
as  the  licensed  saloon  is  involved.  There  are  very 
few  violations  on  this  score*  There  are  more  in 
connection  with  places  for  the  illicit  and  illegal 
«alc  of  liquor  known  as  the  **speak-easies,"  but 
the  Law  and  Order  Society  is  equally  vigilant  as 
to  these  and  they  are  fairly  well  kept  in  subjection. 
The  same  may  be  said  in  regard  to  the  social  evil, 
altho  the  new  administration  has  not  been  in  of- 
fice a  sufficiently  long  time  to  enable  a  general 
statement  in  regard  to  its  policy  to  be  made. 
There  has  been  a  great  improvement,  however, 
in  all  that  relates  to  the  enforcement  of  law  and 
order  over  the  conditions  prevailing  during  the 
Anhbridge  administration, 

Philadelphia  ha.s  its  full  quota  of  effective  char- 
itable, reform,  and  social  organizations.  For 
some  years  past  these  have  been  well  sustained 
and  they  have  contriltutcd  to  the  creation  and 
maintenance  of  a  sound  jmblic opinion  on  impor- 
tant questions  of  policy, 

llfATITtrriONS 

Afiiy  Orgftnisktion,  touthea«t  comer  Eleventh  and  Wal- 
^  SlreeU. 

Central  Labor  Union,  Odd  Fellows'  Temple, 
City  Club.    1418  Walnut  Street. 

Civil    Chib,   16 1 1  Walnut  Street.     (Composed  of  women,) 
t  1  if-mcnt.  433  Christian  Street, 

I  alion  Association^   14^7  Chestnut  Streets 
f  jcial  Union*  704  North  American  Dtiilding, 

ChiM  Labor  Committee,  ^oS  North  American  Building. 
City  Parki  Asaocialion,  bte(ihen  (jirard  Building. 
Allied  Organjtations,  Stephen  Girard  BiiildinH, 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  Fifteenth  and  Chest- 
ntst  Streets, 
Committee  of  Seventy,  West  End  Institute  Building. 
Sodalitt  Labor  Party.  809  North  Sixth  Street. 
Eighib  Ward  House.  Ninth  and  Locust  Streeta. 
Law  and  Order  Society,  930  Walnut  Street, 
Ociavta  Hill  Association,  708  North  American  Building. 
Eloetton  Reforms  Committee.  703  North  American  Bldg, 
City  Party.  1305  Walnut  Street- 
Women '•  Uirector>',  *io  South  Seventh  Street. 
PlayiiroundB  A&so<riation,  City  Hall. 

Clinton  Rogers  Woodruff. 

PHILIPPIITE  ISLAWDS:  Ceded  to  the  United 
States  by  Spain,  Dec,  1898.  The  government  is 
composed  of  a  civil  governor,  who  is  the  chief 
executive ^  and  seven  commissioners  (four  Ameri- 
cans and  three  Filipinos),  who  form  the  legislative 
body.  There  are  four  executive  de|)artments: 
Interior,  Finance,  and  Justice,  Commerce  and 
Police,  and  Public  Instruction,  of  which  the 
American  commissioners  are  secretaries.  The 
islands  are  divided  into  40  provinces,  each  with 
a  i^ovemor  and  other  officials,  the  governors 
being  elected  by  the  town  councillors.  Municipal 
government  exists  in  over  900  towns,  the  officials 
being  elected  by  the  qualified  voters.  There  is  a 
municipal  police  and  a  military  insular  police  of 
about  7^500  natives  under  American  and  native 
officers.  There  is  a  supreme  court  with  sixteen 
judicial  districts. 

Arm  and  Popujatkm. — 1,7****  islands  (349  inhabited,  50  of 
mppredable  importance).  Total  area,  115,036  »q.  m.  Lu- 
aon  has  40,969  and  N(indanao  16.393  sq,  m,  The  total  pop- 
ulation jj^J'  was  7. 6*5,4251.  ot  whom  647,740  are  undv 
Uised.  Those  bom  in  the  Philippines  are  6,5)1  r.'{48;  Chinese. 
4i.05f  (only  5 IT  femal«):  Americans  (aviliana),  8,135 
(i»ti«  re»iaie»t;  Spaniards,  3,888;  of  the  uncivilised  tribes, 
the  Mohamniedaiu  (Moros)  in  Miodanao  and  the  Sulu  islanda 


Are  the  moet  nuicerotu,  977,547:  the  I^orotea  of  ooraMDl 
Luxoai  are  111,510  and  the  Ni^ntoa  >|,^ii.  Luion  biiil 
popiiktion  of  3«79S.507  (aij.s^  unciviU«ed>.  Maaila.  ttel 
cmpttat  has  310,941  (Filipinos,  t&^.j&t;  Asaehcans^  4,1*^  1 
Spaniards.  a,5a»;  Chinese,  ai.ajo). 

ComnWTftf   and    Financ*^ — Revenue 
Expenditures.    (17,933.163.     Customs   tv 
Exports    (1906),   I3T.917.000.     Imports, 
ports  to  the  V.  S.,  $11,579,000;  importa  t- 
000.     The  imports  from  Qr^t  Bntain  are  jJumjsi  c^, u^  b 
those   from    the    U.   S.     The    phnci;xkJ    exports   are  Deavt, 
siijiar«  copia,  tobacco.     The  chief   imj>on*  are  nee.  fioc 
wines,  dress,  petroleum,  coal. 

Fifty-seven  per  cent  of  the  males  are  eraploTcd 
in  gainful  occupations,  of  these  16  per  cent  an 
engaged  in  agriculture,  21  per  cent  in  domestic 
and  personal  service;  ts  in  manufacturing  and 
mining;  7  in  trade  and  transportation:  i  in  pro- 
fessional service.  Two  thirds  of  the  factcBj 
oi:>eratives  are  in  Manila  and  stiburbs.  includii^ 
Cavite,  mainly  cigar  or  cigarette  makers.  Theff 
average  earning  is  434  pesos  per  year  {$S2).  The 
cultivated  land  is  mainly  held  by  native  owneis 
in  very  small  holdings,  an  average  of  8,57  acres, 
compared  with  146.6  in  the  U.  S.  The  climate  is 
tropical  and  the  difference  between  cultivated 
ana  non-cultivated  land  is  often  slight.  In  the 
country  districts,  however,  there  seems  little  or 
no  beggary  or  distress*  The  wages  of  field  hands 
on  the  sugar  plantations  are  from  43  to  63  cents 
per  Week,  besides  keep,  which  costs  little  (70 
cents  per  week).  Wages  have  risen  since  tS 
but  cost  of  provisions  has  also  risen.  The  pi; 
ers  have  lost  through  the  lower  price  of  si  ^ 
Peonage  of  various  kinds  is  common,  and  slav 
still  exists.  There  are  120  miles  of  railway  _ 
720  of  telegraph,  but  franchises  hav^e  been  granted 
tor  720  miles  of  railway,  on  295  miles  the  govern* 
ment  guaranteeing  4  per  cent  interest  on  construc- 
tion and  equipment  tor  a  period  not  to  exceed  30 
years. 

Eihicaiion  a  fid  Religion, — Under  the  Spaniards 
education  was  meager,  tho  they  did  something, 
and  the  go\'ernment  had  begun  technical  and 
agricultural  instruction.  In  1883  about  21  p^ier 
cent  of  the  population  could  read,  tho  less  than 
5 J  per  cent  could  speak  Spanish.  From  1883  to 
1903  males  who  could  read  and  write  rose  from 
198,500  to  735,561 ;  females  from  to  1.2 73  to  367.- 
624;  males  able  to  read  only  rose  frorn  327.0S4 
to  1,161,325;  females  from  2*70,234  to  1,049,508. 
Technical  education  is  rapidly  increasing.  In 
1905  there  were  over  3,000  schools  and  514,631 
eorolied  pupils,  with  25,000  adult  night  pupils. 
There  were  865  Amencan  teachers  and  4,400 
Filipino  teachers.  Private  schools  are  mainly  in 
the  hands  of  the  Catholics,  but  the  government  baj 
bought  the  lands  of  the  friars  (some  40^00*) 
acres) ,  and  is  selling  to  the  occupants,  the  mars 
fast  leaving  for  Spam  or  Italy. 

Trade -unions  are  making  a  small  beginning  in 
Manila,  but  Victor  S.  Clark,  writing  on  "Labor 
Conditions  in  the  Philippine  Islands  "  (BuiUtin  of 
Bureau  of  Labor,  May,  1905),  says  the  main  need 
is  of  a  wage  system,  not  to  raise  wages,  but  to  in- 
crease production  and  develop  the  individual. 
(Sec  also  Territorial  Possessions.) 

Rbfbrbmcrs:  Report  of  tJu  Pkilippinr  Commissicn  (j  vok. 
190^);  F-  W.  Atkinson.  Th4  Phiiippint  I  stands  {^QO/b) 
J,  Foreman,  The  Pkilippinf  Islands  ivA  ed.,  1900);  Vtctc»r 
S.  CUrk,  Labor  Condihcns  in  tkt  Philippin*  Ithmds  (B^- 
It  tin  of  tJ.  S,  Bureau  of  Labor.  May«  1905). 


PHILLIPS,  WEITBELL:  Abolitionist,   orator, 
and  rcfonncr.  brjm  in  Boston,  Mass.,  tSii.'  His 
father  was  first  Mayor  of  Boston  in  1822.     Edi 
cated  at  Harvard,  he  was  called  to  the  Suffolk 
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The  agxtatkm  oo  the  slavery  goestioii  wms 
ight.  It  was  in  1835  that  a  Bostoo  mob, 
by  the  commercial  ^nrit,  dialed  Gar- 
rough  the  streets  by  a  rope.  This  event 
profound  impressioo  on  Phillips,  and  in 
identified  himself  with  the  antislavery 
In  a  Faneuil  HaD  meeting,  called  to 
against  the  murder  oi  Lovejoy,  he  made 
uent  speech.  Believing,  like  Garrison, 
very  was  a  national  sin,  he  gave  up  his 
Dn  because  it  required  the  observance  o£ 
of  fidelity  to  the  United  States  constitu- 
1  consecrated  his  life  to  the  fight  against 

He  xiid  a  great  work  for  years  in  the 
y  his  wonderful  eloquence,  but  also  spoke 
Thap>s  equal  power  on  temperance,  the 
>ation  of  women,  and  labor  reform, 
ps,  as  has  been  said,  advocated  the  doc- 
1  the  Garrisonian  abolitionists,  who  be- 
be  constitution  of  the  U.  S.  to  be  an  im- 
>mpact  between  freedom  and  slavery,  and 
;reu)re  refused  allegiance  to  it.  abstained 
>ting,  and  labored  for  the  dissolution  of 
on  as  the  best  means  of  negro  emancipa- 
Vhen  the  war  came  he  urged,  from  the 
ig,  the  duty  of  emancipation,  and  he  even 
the  reelection  of  Lincoln,  because  the  lat- 
lot  go  far  enough.  In  1865  Garrison  pro- 
lat  the  Anti-Slavery  Society  should  be  dis- 

He  had  been  its  president  for  thirty 
But  Phillips  wished  the  society  to  exist 
purpose  of  securing  for  the  negro  his  con- 
lal  right  of  suffrage.  Hence  he  took  Gar- 
:>lace,  and  after  full  citizenship  was  won 
negro,  in  1870.  he  resigned  the  ofl&ce  of 
it,  tho  he  continued  to  work  for  the  re- 
f  race  distinctions  in  public  resorts,  etc. 
ps  now  turned  his  attention  to  other 
eforms.  The  sufferings  of  the  working 
liad  made  a  deep  impression  upon  him, 
became  an  advocate  of  thorough  social 
lomic  reform.  In  1870  he  was  the  candi- 
the  Labor  Reform  Party  for  Governor  of 
Lusetts.  and  later  favored  the  Greenback 
id  worked  with  it.  Harvard  College  had 
Phillips,  but  in  1 88 1 ,  when  he  was  seventy 
d,  he  was  selected  to  deliver  the  address 
>ccasion  of  the  centennial  anniversary  of 
Beta  Kappa  society, 
orator  Phillips  is  easily  in  the  very  first 
those  whom  America  has  produced.  As 
reformer  he  was  devoted  and  unselfish, 
work  was  fruitful  in  the  highest  degree, 
at  Boston,  1884. 

OSOPHICAL    ANARCHISTS.      See    An- 


IICAL  DEGENERATION:  A  subject 
discust  in  Great  Britain  during  recent 
During  the  South  African  War,  out  of 
wrould-be  recruits  in  Manchester,  8,000 
ected  as  virtually  invalids  and  only  1,200 
B  regarded  as  fit  in  all  respects.  Gen- 
Fredferick  Maurice  declared  that,  accord- 
he  best  evidence  he  could  obtain,  out  of 
ire  recruits  only  two  were  found  fit  after 
rs'  service.  These  and  other  similar  state- 
rrested  general  attention.  The  Govem- 
Dpointed  an  Inter-Department  Commis- 
Qcjuire  into  the  whole  subject  of  physical 
ation  among  the  masses.  This  commis- 
Hed  a  report  (the  first  volume  in  1004) 
ending  the  systematic  and  periodic  taking 


o£  measnreiiients  aznoog  school  c^iiklreii,  in  lic^ 
tones,  etc.,  the  r^istratioa  of  other  data,  ete.« 
and  for  relief,  drastic  measaies  against  over- 
crowding,  the  establishmuit  of  labor  colooBes* 
educatioo  in  hygiene  and  against  akohohsm,  etc 
Progress  in  degeneration  was  not  proved  becMise 
oi  the  lack  of  statistics,  and  was  denied  by  9ome« 
but  most  of  the  witnesses  heard  ^Charles  Booth 
and  others),  beheved  it  had  taken  place.  The 
great  difiiculty  was  declared  to  be  underfeeding 
and  improper  feeding.  In  one  quarter  of  London, 
the  Johanna  Street  schools.  Dr.  Eickhc^,  the 
medical  examiner,  declared  that  90  per  cent  of 
the  children  were  unable  to  attend  to  their  les- 
sons by  reason  of  their  physical  condition. 
Thirty-three  per  cent  had  to  be  fed  by  voluntary 
agencies.  From  the  recruiting  returns  for  1900, 
out  of  52,022  laborers,  agricultural  laborers,  and 
servants,  285  per  1,000  were  rejected;  out  of 
11,971  artizans,  290  per  1,000;  out  of  the  smiths, 
masons,  and  carpenters,  260  per  i  ,000 ;  out  of  the 
clerks  and  shopmen,  306  per  1,000.  (See  ah»o 
Poverty.) 

RxrKRSNCBs:  Naiiomal  Physical  Traimimi^  Atkins,  J.  B. 
(1904);  Physical  Ej^Ectmcy,  Cantlie,  James  (1906):  Physical 
MrrMmUMm.  Smyth.  A.  Watt  (1904). 

PHYSIOCRATS  (from  Gr.  ^ts,  nature,  and 
K^airta,  rule) :  A  name  given  to  a  school  of  French 
economists  and  philosophers  which  arose  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  largely  led  by  Francois 
Quesnay  {q,  v.),  1694-17 74.  The  distinguishing^ 
doctrines  of  the  physiocrats  were  that  a  so-called 
natural  constitution  or  order  exists  in  society, 
the  violation  of  which  causes  all  the  evils  suffered 
by  man ;  that  in  this  natural  order  man  has  a  fun- 
damental and  inalienable  right  to  freedom  of  per- 
son, opinion,  property,  contract,  or  exchuige. 
The  physiocrats  held  that  all  wealth  is  derived 
from  the  soil,  thus  denying  the  principle  of  the 
mercantilists  (q.  v.),  who  virtually  held  that 
wealth  consists  in  the  precious  metals.  Labor 
expended  in  manufacture  or  in  commerce  the 
physiocrats  held  to  be  sterile,  tho  useful,  in  that, 
while  it  transferred  or  transformed  wealth,  it  did 
not  produce  it.  Thus,  conceiving  all  wealth  to 
be  produced  from  the  soil,  they  argued  that  all 
revenues  for  the  State  should  be  derived  by  a 
direct  tax  on  land,  and  thus  became  the  prede- 
cessors of  the  believers  in  the  single  tax  (7.  t*.). 
They  advocated  complete  freedom  of  trade  and 
laissez-faire.  Their  influence  on  their  day  and 
succeeding  thought  was  very  deep,  altho  not 
always  acknowledged.  Adam  Smith  (7.  i\) 
seems  to  have  imbibed  and  to  have  been  influ- 
enced by  very  many  of  their  ideas.  For  the  de- 
tails of  their  school  and  its  leaders,  see  their 
respective  names  (see  also  Political  Economy). 
Dr.  Gustav  Cohn,  in  his  ''History  of  Political 
Economy,"  translated  by  Dr.  J.  A.  Hill,  says  of 
the  school  as  a  whole : 

The  French  philosophical  school  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
which  deserves  the  lasting  honor  of  having  founded  a  science 
of  economics,  was  at  first  much  ridiculed  by  its  contempo- 
raries and  later — on  account  of  its  growing  influence  and 
questionable  conclusions — much  abused.  ...  It  is  none  the 
less  true,  as  Knies  declares  in  his  reply  to  Hildebrand.  that 
"however  little  credit  they  may  get  for  it  in  the  popular  tra- 
dition, much  of  their  thotight — tho  presented  to  be  sure  in 
the  name  of  Adam  Smith — is  still  regarded  as  unshaken 
truth." 

The  endurinR  imporUnce  of  the  economisU  consists  in 
the  eminent  ability  with  which,  unlike  their  predecestort. 
they  comprehended  and  formulated  in  a  philosophical  sys- 
tem the  practical  characteristics  of  their  own  age.  RealiBing 
that  the  workingman  was  overburdened  with  taxes  and 
feudal  dues,  they  were  led  to  adopt  an  entirely  MW  tbtory 
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of  productivity.  The  realisiri  of  Adam  Sniith  brought  this 
theory  into  closer  relations  with  practice]  life;  but  Smith,  far 
from  devetopin^  the  doctrine  fvcicntifically,  did  not  even  un- 
derstand it;  and  ao  the  thread  of  the  argument  wslh  not 
taken  up  again  until  Ricardo's  time.  Upon  this  conception 
of  productivity  the  phyEsiocmta  built  up  their  sin^le-Ux  the- 
ory, which  furnished  a  scientific  basis  for  the  pnnciisle^  the 
aseessracnt,  and  the  obligation  of  taxes;  they  established  a 
philosophical  foundation  for  their  aversion  to  the  regulations 
which  absolutisni  had  adopted  from  the  corporations  of  the 
Middle  Ages;  the  corner- stone  of  this,  foundation  was  the 
principle  of  self-interest,  the  workings  of  which,  borrowing 
from  the  mechanical  ethicii  of  the  century,  they  traced  to 
natumi  law;  all  this,  and  even  more,  w»«  the  peculiar  work 
of  the  physiocrats. 

They  demanded  the  reign  of  the  natural  order  {ordrt  nat- 
urtl  des  ckoses)  and  hence  the  Greek  name  given  them  by  one 
of  their  followers  (Dupont  de  Nemours). 

In  cmphaHizing  the  productivity  of  agriculture,  or  indeed 

in  calling  it  the  only  pro+luctjvc  occupation,  the  physiocrats 

are  not  to  Itc  understood  in  the  sense  falsely  imfiutcd  to  their 

words;   for  they  did  not   mean  that  the  heavily  burdened 

peasant   was  the  only   productive   man.     Indeed,   the  real 

meaning  of  the  word  productive,  as  applied  by  them  to  ag- 

rictdture  solely,   has  a   much   wider  significance  than  any 

Philistine  comparison  of  the  advantages  of  manufactures  on 

the  one  hand  with  those  of  agriculture  on  the  other.     As  the 

deliverance  of  the  starving  masses  from  the  traditional  pres- 

sure  of  taxation  and  feudal  burdens  was  upjiermost  in  the 

thoughts  of  the  physiocrats,  they  deduced  from  the  theory 

of  the  exclusive   productivity  of  agriculture 

(that  is,  the  yielding  of  a  surplus  over  the  cost 

Asrioillturo  of  production)  their  argument  in  favor  of  a 

._j  single   lax.     ThLt    tax  should    bear   heavily 

*j  upon    the    landowners;     hence,    the    theory 

TmxatlOtL  could  assume  an  aspect  friendly  to  agricul- 
ture only  by  the  complete  separation  of  land- 
owners from  the  peasant  classes,  being  favor- 
able in  such  a  case  to  the  masses,  whose  misery  had  already 
attracted  the  attention  of  Sully  and  Colbert.  From  a  prac- 
tical standpoint,  the  essential  thing  is  not  so  much  the 
prominence  given  to  agriculture  compared  with  industries 
and  manufactures,  as  the  intercession  in  behalf  of  the 
masses  of  laboring  i>eople;  not  the  presentation  of  a  new 
theory  of  taxation,  but  the  demand  for  the  deliverance  of  the 
roasMS  from  the  burdens  of  traditional  imposts.  It  is  only 
because  the  masses  were  engaged  in  agrictilture,  and  only  so 
£kr  aa  agriculturists  belonged  to  the  working  masses,  that 
the  demands  of  the  physiocrats  were  favorable  to  agriculture. 

Their  theory  of  a  natural  tax,  the  impSi  unique  or  impdt 
direct^  is  admirable  for  its  scientific  consistency  with^  their 
system;  how  thoroughly  socialistic  it  is  in  its  opposition  to 
the  landlords  has  for  the  most  part  entirely  escaped  aotioe 
in  the  usual  repetition  of  their  *' overestimation  of  agricul- 
ture." Indeed,  the  physiocrats  declared  that  the  landlords 
were  entirely  superfiuous,  as  they  performed  no  labor;  that 
if  the  State  should  absorb  the  entire  rent,  and  thereby  de- 
prive them  of  their  means  of  support,  society  would  be  just 
as  well  off  as  it  was  before;  and  that  the  landlord^;,  therefore, 
should  be  quite  content  if  the  State,  to  provide  for  its  wants, 
took  a  part  only  of  the  rent  nl  their  land  as  a  just  compensa- 
tion for  the  protection  it  aflTorded  their  property* 

Cohn  criticizes  the  physiocrats  for  the  am- 
biguity that  lay  in  their  conception  of  a  natural 
law  of  social  life,  which  led  them  to  limit  nature 
to  agricultural  activities,  and  thus  to  limit  the 
surplus  which  should  be  taxed  to  the  rent  of 
land,     (See  Single  Tax.) 

The  most  prominent  physiocrats  were  Quesnay  (q.  v.),  the 
physician  of  Louis  XV,  (q.  v.}',  Turgot  {q.  v,),  intendant  and 
minister  of  Louis  XVI,;  Marquis  Mirabfku;  Abbe  Baudeau. 
and  Mercier  de  la  Riviere.  Baudeau  produced  a  text-book 
which  resembled  the  later  text-books  of  political  economy. 
The  numerous  writings  of  the  school  were  collected  and 
published  in  1S44  by  Eugi^e  Daire  under  the  title  **CEuvres 
des  Physiocrates  '  {a  vols.)  and  "CEuvres  de  Turgot"  (a  vols). 
Before  that  time,  m  1768-69,  a  collection  of  these  writings 
had  been  published  in  six  volumes  by  Dupont  de  Nemours. 
The  collection  was  entitled  **  Physiocratie*  ou  constitution 
naturelle  du  gouvemement  plus  advantageux  au  genre 
humain/' 

Despite  many  differences  in  details,  these  writers  all  agree 
in  the  essentially  fundamental  principles  and  doctrines. 
The  especially  noteworthy  works  are  "'Tableau  Econo- 
jnijiuc.'  ,by  Quesnay  (1758),  and  an  essay  by  Turgct.  entitled 
**  Reflextons  sur  la  formation  et  la  distribution  des  richesscs" 
(1766). 

PIECE-WORK  is  work  done  or  paid  for  by  the 
quantity  or  piece.  This  is  the  usual  system  in 
many  trades,  especially  in  tailoring  and  shoe- 
making,  in  almost  all  trades  producmg  i>ersonaJ 


wear,  in  printing,  etc,  Mr.  Miindetla  said,  m 
1876,  that  90  per  cent  of  production  was  piece- 
work.  This  is  probably  not  true  to-day.  Cer- 
tain trades,  where  many  men  have  to  worit 
together  in  one  operation,  scarcely  admit  of 
piece-work.  Says  Professor  Marshall  ("Eco- 
nomics of  Industry,*'  p.  393): 

The  system  of  piece-work  is  seldom  fouDd  in  the  finotaaJ 
best  of  industrial  relations.  The  most  careful  and  artiitir 
work  can  seldom  be  measured  by  it:  and  in  many  tmdes.  es- 
pecially small  trades,  the  work  varies  so  much  fioni  bendi 
to  bench,  and  from  day  to  day,  that  no  regular  UlHR  caa 
be  devised;  and  piece-work  degenerates  into  contract  wort, 
in  which  the  individual  workman  has  to  bargAin  alone  inlh 
his  employer. 

But  in  the  majority  of  trades^  the  varioua  tasks  caa  bci 
graded  accurately;  and  when  a  list  of  prices  for  them  k 
agreed  on,  the  employees  grade  theraAclvcs.  and  vet  jtresaxt 
an  unbroken  phalanx  in  bargaining  wi^'  rtoyen^ 

Piece-work  adds  to  the  wages  of  the   h.  sarkexs, 

and  it  checks  those  habits  of  half-hearted  u  h  flomv 

ish  in  every  nink  of  life  where  the  soil  i«  la  vocable. 

Worktnen,  however,  have  learned  by  ezpen- 
ence  not  to  take  so  favorable  a  view  of  piece- 
work.     Professor  Marshall  says  (idem,  p,  394): 

In  some  cases  this  is  caused  by  an  undue  eageraeas  of  oo^ 

tain  employers  to  reduce  piece-work  rates  when  they  hAtt 
thought  their  men  were  taking  too  much  money  homt. 
Some  workmen  oppose  H  because  they  desire  to  take  thma 
easily,  and  have  perhaps  a  latent  dislike  to  be  graded  accmu- 
ing  to  their  merits.  And  some  oppose  it  because  they  think 
it  makes  work  scarce,  by  inducing  men  to  get  through  aaoR 
of  it  than  they  otherwise  would;  and  here  again  come  is  Itie 
combined  efTects  of  a  little  trade-seliishness  and  the  fallacy  cf 
the  fixt  work  fund.  Perhaps  these  imperfections  oC  hmma 
nature,  rather  than  unionism,  are  further  to  be  held  respoe- 
sible  for  whatever  ground  there  may  be  for  the  comprint 
that  some  unionists  urge  their  fellows  not  to  exert  tbenaadws 
overmuch,  and  absorb  work  that  others  nu^ht  be  glad  to 
do.  This  is  not  effected  by  general  regulations;  but  in  sofloe 
workshops,  unionist  and  non-unionist  alike,  social  preatut 
is  brought  to  bear  on  any  one  who  works  so  hard  ad  to  set 
a  standard  of  work  higher  than  the  others  like;  and  no  doubt 
the  presence  of  a  union  element  may  increase  this  prassure. 

Workmen,  however,  claim  that  this  effort,  oot 
to  allow  any  one  to  work  too  hard,  is  due  not  to 
any  dislike  of  work,  but  to  the  necessity  undef 
present  conditions  to  make  a  job  go  as  far  as 
it  can,  employ  as  many  men  as  possible,  and  be 
paid  for  as  highly  as  ^)Ossible.  It  is  an  inevitable 
result  of  the  present  system.  Says  Atr.  Gerngs 
Gunton  ("Wealth  and  Progress,**  p,  180): 

Workmen  agree  among  themselves  not  to  do  more  thai 
a  certain  quantity  of  work«  because  repeated  experience  faai 
taught  them  that  if  they  do,  their  wa^  wiH  toon  be  peo- 
portionately  reduced.  That  is  why,  tn  some  trades*  Vtm 
unions  forbid  the  men  to  produce  more  than  a  given  otiaa* 
tity  j~»er  day,  which  is  so  bitterly  denounced  as  one  ot  till 
injunuus  features  of  trade-unions.  Thb  practise  is  adopted 
the  most  when  new  kinds  of  work  or  new  machinery  are  by- 
troduced,  in  order  to  keep  the  price  '*per  piece"  as  high  as 
possible. 

Why  rapid  work  reduces  wages  Mr.  Gunton 
explains.  He  shows  that  wages  depend  on  what 
it  costs  the  workingman  to  live  according  to  the 
standard  of  comfort  of  his  class.  He  cannot  loi 
get  more  than  this,  because,  if  he  does, 
other  workman  will  offer  to  work  at  this  stani 
of  comfort  price  and,  under  competition 
employer  will  be  compelled  to  employ  him,  si 
the  competition  comijels  him,  in  order  to  sell 
cheap,  to  hire  the  cheapest  labor  which  can  pro- 
duce a  given  quantity  and  quality  of  work. 
Hence,  if,  either  by  day-work  or  by  piece- work, 
workmen  are  seen  to  be  earning  more  than  the 
standard  of  comfort  wages,  the  employer  not  only 
usually  does  cut  down  the  wages,  but  is  usu;  " 
corajielled  to  cut  them  down.    Hence  competiti 
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ents  working  men  from  long  earning  in  any 
;m  wages  above  the  standard  of  comfort,  and 
I  work  lowers  their  wages.  Says  Mr.  Gunton 
n,  p.  i8i): 

!io  this  law  has  never  been  understood,  it  has  always 
implicitly  obeyed.  Consequently,  wherever  the  wages 
Q  prevails,  whether  the  pnce  of  kbor  is  fixt  by  royal 
.mation,  statute  law,  or  competition,  we  find  the  rate 
^es  tends  to  conform  to  the  cost  of  living,  and  the  price 
lece-work"  to  the  rate  of  wages  for  "day-work."  .  .  . 
ordingly,  in  the  various  statutes  regulating  wages  in 
nd  from  the  fourteenth  to  the  eighteenth  centuries,  we 
le  price  fixt  for  *' piece-work"  always  sustained  a  uni- 
relation  to  that  erf  "day-work."  For  instance,  thrash- 
luarter  or  mowing  an  acre  of  wheat  was  always  regarded 
as  a  day's  work.  Hence,  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  when  harvest  wages  were  3d.  a  day, 
.ttory  the  pnce  of  mowing  an  acre  or  thrashing  a 
quarter  of  wheat  was  ^d.  also.  During  the 
same  period,  when  artizan  wages  were  $id. 
,  the  price  for  a  pair  of  sawyers  to  saw  100  plank& — 
was  always  reckoned  a  day's  work — was  yd.  .  .  . 
vhen  wages  rose  after  the  rise  in  prices  in  the  sixteenth, 
;eenth,  and  eighteenth  centuries,*  the  price  of  "piece- 
'  always  rose  correspondingly  with  that  of  day- 
'  Thus,  in  165 1,  when  the  £^x  magistrates  fixt  the 
of  common  laborers  at  is.  and  ad.  a  day,  the  price  of 
I  ICO  planks  was  fixt  at  35.  and  6d.  or  15.  and  3d.  for 
awyer.  And  if  we  comjxtre  the  price  paid  for  piece- 
'  in  the  same  industries  in  different  countries  or  local- 
rhere  similar  methods  of  production  are  employed,  we 
ind  that  the  rate  paid  will  vary  according  to  the  dif- 
e  in  the  cost  of  livmg.  ... 

in,  in  manufacturing  indtistries,  where  machinery  is 
ively  used  and  "piece-work"  is  the  general  practise, 
the  average  wages  keep  pace  with  the  average  cost  of 
the  price  of  'piece-work"  always  varies  inversely 
the  productive  capacity  of  the  machinery.  In  the 
industry  evidence  of  this  fact  is  constantly  in  view, 
gh  the  changes  in  machinery,  which  are  mostly  grad- 
sometimes  happens  that  two  kinds  of  machinery  (the 
nd  the  old)  are  in  use  in  the  same  factory,  and  very 
n  the  same  locality,  at  the  same  time,  and  accordingly 
quently  find  two  different  prices  paid  for  the  same 
n  the  same  town,  and  even  in  the  same  establishment 
i  different  rate  of  wages,  but  a  different  scale  of  prices, 
er  to  ^ualize  the  rate  of  wages.  And  sometimes,  in 
to  avoid  two  scales  of  prices  for  the  same  work,  one 
put  on  "day-work,"  the  rate  of  wages  being  fixt  upon 
era^  earnings  of  the  other.  In  fact,  this  is  the  gen- 
actise  on  new  machinery,  until  its  productive  capacity 
Dctly  ascertained,  after  which  the  scale  of  prices  is  fixt 
ingfy. 

ve,  myself,  seen  three  different  prices  paid  for  weaving 
me  cloth  in  the  same  room,  all  because  it  was  woven 


m  different  kinds  of  looms.  For  example,  a  so-inch  loom 
will  not  run  as  fast  as  a  30-inch  loom— i.  e..  the  shuttle  will 
not.  caterts  paribus,  pass  as  many  times  a  minute  across  a 
<o-inch  space  as  it  will  across  a  30-inch  space.  While  the 
former  to-day  will  run  at  the  rate  of  from  130  to  150  picks 
a  nunute.  the  latter  will  average  from  x8o  to  300  picks  a 
mmute.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  when  30-inch  cloth  is 
woven  in  40-  or  50-inch  looms,  the  weavers  on  the  Inroad 
looms  cannot  weave  as  many  yards  per  day  as  those  on  the 
narrow  looms;  hence  a  higher  price  per  cut  is  always  paid  for 
weaving  narrow  cloth  in  broad  than  in  narrow  looms. 

If  we  examine  the  shoe  trade  we  find  the  same  unvarying 
law  obtains:  and  while  the  average  wages  erf  shoemakers  have 
grown  in  a  direct  ratio  with  the  cost  of  living,  the  price  per 
pair  for  making  shoes  has  grown  less  and  le^m  proportion  as 
improved  machinery  has  been  adopted.  The  same  is  stri- 
Idngly  true  in  the  watch  and  jewelry  business, 
for  pivotin 
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The  price  of  "  piece-work  "  for  pivoting,  bur- 
nishing, gilding,  fitting,  casing,  etc.,  through 
the  use  of  improved  tools  and  macninery,  is 
in  many  instances  from  50  to  7c  per  cent  less 
than  it  was  formerly.  Still,  the  real  wages 
in  these  industries  are  not  reduced,  the  pnce 
of  "piece-work"  being  lessened  only  in  proportion  as  the 
capacity  to  produce  is  increased.  But  while  wages  never 
rise  in  the  same  proportion  with  the  increased  power  of  pro- 
duction, the  price  ot  commodities  always  falls  m  that  ratio; 
consequently,  tho  the  nominal  wages  of  watchmakers,  jew- 
elers, shoemakers,  and  weavers  are  not  proportionately 
higher,  the  prices  of  watches,  jewelry,  cotton-clotn.  and  shoes 
are  relatively  lower.  This  explains  the  fact  that  the  direct 
and  immediate  effect  of  improved  machinery  is  always  more 
strikingly  seen  in  lower  prices  than  in  higher  wages,  all  of 
which  IS  in  strict  accord  with  the  doctrine  that  the  price  of 
labor  always  moves  in  direct  ratio  with  the  cost  of  living, 
and  that  <n  commodities  in  direct  ratio  with  the  cost  oc 
production. 

It  will  thus  be  observed  that  wherever  we  go  or  to  what- 
ever industry  we  turn  our  attention,  we  find  that  the  price 
of  labor,  either  under  " piece-work "  or  "day-work."  is  ul- 
timately governed  by  the  same  law.     Manifestly,  therefore, 

•*  Whether  laborers  work  by  the  piece  or  work  by  the  day. 
The  cost  of  their  living  determines  their  pay." 

The  above  principles  are  well  illustrated  by 
the  following  table  as  to  the  actual  prices  paid  by 
day-work  and  piece-work  in  Massachusetts  and 
Great  Britain.  The  table  is  taken  from  the 
**  Sixteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Massachusetts 
Labor  Bureau"  (1885,  p.  113).  It  will  be  seen 
that  in  these  industries,  in  both  Massachusetts 
and  Great  Britain,  piece-workers  receive  less 
average  weekly  wages  than  day-laborers: 


Gbnbral  Avbragb  Wbbklt  Wagb  Paid  To  Day,  Pibcb,  and  Day  4Nd  Pibcb  Euploybbs 


Industribs 


Itural  implements 

as'  tools 

and  shoes 

ig  trades 

tngs 

pes  and  wagons 

«•••: 

goods 

□id  jute  ^oods 

(reparations 

ore 

nr,  wool,  and  silk 

f 

■:  malt  and  distilled 

les  and  machinery 

and  metallic  goods 

ig  and  publishing 

ig,  dyeing,  bleaching,  and  finishing  cotton  tex- 

n  goods 

1  goods 

xl  goods 


Massachusbtts 


Day 
hands 


^94 
11.88 
14.53 
8.63 
14.99 
5.96 
13.80 
9-17 
6.6z 
6.48 
10.08 
II.  16 
ia.83 
9-73 
8.69 
ia.86 
11.96 
II. 55 
11.36 

8.68 

13-54 

13.51 

6.79 

7.39 


Piece 
hands 


$14.97 
10.81 
11.49 


6.56 

14.90 

10.46 

6.31 

5.5s 

6.65 

XI. 35 

9.6a 

IX.  75 

>6.48 

13.13 


10.74 
XX.  40 

7.63 
15. ox 

8.55 

7. ox 
7.ai 


Day  and 
piece  hands 


$10.43 


7.69 
9.00 


9.43 
XX. 93 


Grbat  Britain 


Day 

hands 


$8.85 

J6.94 

U.93 

4.16 

»7.8i 

4. IX 

8.53 

9.73 

>7.a8 

*3.a7 

*3.74 

.    7.96 

» 10.95 

*7.30 

7.aa 

1 19.46 

»7.40 

*  10.51 

*9-48 

» 10. 16 

5.67 

*5.49 

a. 55 


Piece 
hands 


$5. 4a 
9-49 


5.78 
I6.08 


8.66 


7.X6 
16. 9X 

*  10.07 

'497 


Day  and 
piece  hands 


$4.79 
a.  78 


19.0a 
5.87 
4.44 


18.6a 
>6.3a 


U.a7 


1  Indicates  that  of  wages  on  more  than  one  basis  the  highest  has  been  used. 
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Massachusbtts 

Gft»AT  Bmitain 

CLJkSSir  [CATION 

Nurnber 

of  in* 
du&tries 

General 

average 

weekly 

wage 

Numlwr 

of  in- 
dustries 

Gcnermi 

average 

weekly 

wage 

Day  hands 

Piece  hands 

Day  and  piece  hands. 

34 
21 

5 

$10,46 
9   85 
9.6^ 

34 

9 
9 

I7.43 
7.17 
6.01 

There  can  be  no  qtiestionmg  these  facts. 
Hence  workmen  have  learned  that  by  working 
fast  they  do  not  permanently  increase  their  pay, 
but  soon  find  themselves  producing  more,  work- 
ing faster,  and  employing  fewer  men,  while  their 
wages  are  not  higher.  They  do  find^  however, 
that  wages  rise  by  making  labor  more  costly. 

The  best  and  most  intelligent  workmen, 
therefore,  do  not  favor  piece-work;  it  is  usually 
the  more  ignorant  tho  quick  new  workers  who 
sometimes  lavor  it,  because  for  a  while  it  seems 
to  enable  them  to  earn  more;  a  gain,  how^ever, 
soon  to  be  lost  when  the  employer  lowers  the 
wage  to  bring  it  down  to  the  level  of  earnings 
necessitated  by  the  competition  of  the  market. 

Piece-work  also  often  makes  the  worker  scant 
his  work  and  sacrifice  quality  to  quantity. 
Nevertheless,  in  many  trades  it  prevails,  be- 
cause employers  usually  favor  it,  since  it  en- 
ables them  to  get  more  work  for  the  same  pay, 
and  because  in  many  trades,  where  quantity 
counts  for  more  than  quality,  it  is  a  convem'ent 
form  of  payment. 

Piece-work  seems  to  be  more  favored  in  Great 
Britain  than  in  the  United  States,  Mr.  and  Mrs* 
Webb  found,  in  1894,  that  4Q  British  unions  with 
571,000  members  preferred  piece-work,  that  38 
unions  w^ith  290,000  members  preferred  time- 
work,  and  that  29  unions  with  140,000  members 
used  both.  In  general,  however,  in  both  coun- 
tries piece-work  is  on  the  increase,  owing  to  the 
high  tension  of  industry,  tho  the  change  is  often 
resisted  sometimes  to  the  extent  of  a  strike,  like 
the  long  strike  over  this  cause,  1902-3,  in  the 
Union  Pacific  Car  Works, 

RsPBRBKCRS:  George  Gunton.  Wealth  arid  Progress,  chap, 
vtii.;  Marshall'^  Economics  of  Industry,  pp.  193-394^ 
Webb,  Industrial  Democracy^  cnap.  v.;  Bolen,  Getting  a 
Lhnng,  chap.  x. 

PINGREE,  HAZEH  S,;  Municipal  reforrner; 
bom  in  1842  in  Maine.  In  1856  heserv^ed  his  time 
in  a  shoe  factory.  At  the  age  of  twenty  enlisted^ 
served  through  the  Civil  War,  and  was  six 
months  a  prisoner  at  Anderson  ville.  At  the  close 
of  the  war  he  found  work  in  a  shoe  factory  at 
Detroit,  and  there  started  a  small  factory  of  his 
own.  A  man  of  great  business  ability,  keen  in- 
stincts, and  sterling  honesty,  he  soon  had  the 
largest  shoe  factory  w^est  of  Hew  York,  In  1889 
he  was  elected  Mayor  of  Detroit  on  the  distinct 
issue  of  saving  the  city  from  municipal  corrup- 
tion and  mismanagement.  Opposed  by  a  cor- 
rupt council  and  private  companies  who  could 
buy  whatever  franchises  they  w^an ted,  he  flung 
himself  into  the  fray  with  indomitable  energy, 
and  began  at  once  to  run  the  city  on  business 
principles.  In  his  first  message  he  announced  that 
the  time  was  come  for  the  city  to  do  its  own 
fighting.  The  companies  fought  him ;  the  coun- 
cil fought;  but  he  prevailed.  He  also  fought  for 
municipal  ownership  of  the  street-railways,  and 


from  the  gas  companies  secured  a  reduction^ 
rates  from  $1,50  to  $1.     In   the   hard  times] 
1894  through  his  potato-patch  scheme  he 
cessfully  reheved,  and   showed   others  the 
to  relieve,  the  unemployed.      He  stix)ve  also  j 
free  water,  direct  legislation,  a  general  adopti 
of  the  eight-hour-day,  and  other  neforms. 
1896   he  w*as  elected  Governor  of    Michigan  i 
the  Republican  ticket,  and  still  did  valiant  $ 
vice  for  the  people.     He  was  author  of  "Fa 
and  Opinions;  or.  Dangers  that  Beset  Us/*    Died  ' 
1901, 

PIMKERTON,  THE,  AGENCY  AND  LABOR 
STRUGGLES:  In  1852  Allan  G.  Pinkerton.^ 
Scotchman,  involved  in  the  Chartist  outbreak  i 
Birmingham,  emigrated  to  the  United  State 
and  here,  having  from  love  of  adventure  secured 
the  arrest  of  a  band  of  counterfeiters,  estatj 
in  Chicago  a  detective  agency.  His  ages 
successful,  and  during  the  War  of  the  Ri 
Mr,  Pinkerton  superintended  the  secret 
of  the  army.  The  US,  Secret  Service  develop 
out  of  this  army  service  (1864);  it  is.  howev« 
so  completely  engrossed  with  its  duties  as  a  1 
vision  of  the  Treasury  Department  that  oth 
matters  are  necessarily  referred  to  other  a^ncic 
Thus  the  War  Dei>artment  employs  men  to  o 
tain  special  and  varied  information,  and  the 
Post-office  Department  in  1873  established  an 
efficient  division  charged  with  the  in  vestigation of 
mail  depredations.  When  the  industrial  condi- 
tions of  the  country  led  to  v^iolence  and  strikes. 
Pinkerton  organized  a  body  of  armed  men  who 
were  hired  to  protect  the  property  of  th^  ^"^- 
ployers.  Later,  in  the  labor  troubles  in  i 
sylvania,  Pinkerton's  agency  was  empi 
against  the  Molly  Maguires,  a  secret  society  found- 
ed in  the  coal-mining  section  of  Pennsylvania, 
which  was  exposed  chiefly  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  James  McParlan.  a  detective,  and 
Franklin  B,  Gowan,  president  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania &  Reading  Coal  cc  Iron  Company.  Hence- 
forth the  Pinkerton  agency  was  employed  more 
and  more  by  employers  to  defend  their  works 
from  threatened  violence  on  the  part  of  mobs 
in  connection  with  strikes.  They  became  bit- 
terly hated  by  working  men.  The  working  men 
claim  that  the  Pinker  tons  do  more  than  protect 
the  property  of  their  employers.  They  claim 
that  the  agency  goes  into  the  slums  of  the  great 
cities,  hires  desperadoes  and  men  of  the  worst 
character,  swears  them  in  as  special  detectives, 
and  then  sends  them  not  only  to  protect  the  prop- 
erty of  employers,  but  to  incense  the  populace 
ani^  provoke  it  to  violence,  then  firing  upon  the 
populace  on  the  least  provocation.  The  work- 
ing men  claim  that  the  Pinkertons  create  more 
evil  than  they  allay.  Stories  are  circulated  of 
the  Pinkertons  secretly  doing  violence  then 
selves,  laying  it  to  w^orking  men,  and  then  fir 
on  them.  In  the  great  Homestead  strike  " 
Pinkertons  in  large  numbers  and  arme' 
rifles  were  brought  to  Homestead,  the 
men  rising  and  repulsing  them  as  they  would  an 
invading  army.  Working  men  claim  that  the 
duty  of  protecting  property  should  be  left  to  the 
police:  that  if  these  are  not  sufficient,  the  army 
should  be  called  in,  but  that  bodies  of  reckjes 
armed  private  mercenaries  should  not  be  allowed 
to  fire  on  citizens.  As  a  result  of  this  popula^ 
feeling  Congress  appointed  a  committee  to  iH 
vestigate  into  the  employment  of  such  privaij 
armed  bodies  of  men,  and  some  states  pa 
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forbiddingf  such  employment.  (See  Homb- 
D  Strike,  and  Strikes.) 
:vertheless.  the  Pinkerton  and  other  agencies 
ontinually  employed  in  times  of  strikes,  and 
>rmer  is  said  to  have  been  particularly  active 
le  Colorado  labor  struggles.  Durmg  the 
nrood  trial  (Jtme,  1907)  attempts  were  made 
.bor  agitators  to  charge  the  Pinkerton  agents 
fomenting  strife  among  and  violence  on  the 
of  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners.  A 
3er  of  letters  from  operatives  in  the  pay  of  the 
erton  agency  were  placed  in  evidence  in  court, 
h,  however,  proved  nothing  more  than  spying 
le  part  of  these  men.  The  letters  were  ob- 
d  and  placed  before  the  court  on  behalf  of  the 
ise  by  Morris  Friedman,  a  young  Hebrew- 
rican  who  testified  that  he  had  been  stenog- 
sr  to  McParland,  the  manager  of  the  Denver 
:y,  and  admitted  that  he  had  taken  many 
rs  from  that  office,  without  asking  anybody  s 
ission,  for  use  at  the  "proper  time  and 
,  as  I  have  done."  These  letters,  together 
other  evidence,  were,  however,  stricken  out 
withdrawn  from  the  jury  in  the  Haywood 
(1907)  as  soon  as  the  defense  rested  without 
ng  the  necessary  connection  to  make  them 
rial.  Friedman  admitted  having  written  a 
based  on  his  observations  in  the  Pinkerton 
under  the  title  "The  Pinkerton  Labor  Spy." 
>ublishers  of  this  work  in  their  preface  state 
they  "recognize  the  Pinkerton  agency  as  an 
[)ensable  instrument  to  the  capitalist  class 
B  great  and  imceasing  struggle  with  labor." 
a  complete  statement  of  this  phase,  and  a 
oient  of  contrary  views,  see  article  West- 
Federation  OF  Miners.) 
e  assertion  that  Pinkerton  agents  have  been 
|[ed  in  espionage  in  the  interests  of  capital- 
las  not  been  dfenied,  and  the  practise  con- 

this  work,  therefore,  only  in  its  relations 
cicty.  The  Pinkertons  were  responsible  for 
isbanding  of  the  "Molly  Maguires";  for  the 
ire  of  a  gang  of  thieves  who  had  robbed  the 
as  Express  Company  safe  of  $700,000  on  a 
York,  New  Haven,  &  Hartford    Railroad 

(Jan.  6,  1866),  and  in  dispersing  a  body  of 
erers  who  had  terrorized  the  State  of  In- 
i  for  a  number  of  years, 
ly  do  private  corporations  employ  private 
tive  agencies  instead  of  calling  upon  the 
3  of  the  mtmicipalities  and  the  constabulary 
e  states?     Is  it  from  choice  or  from  neces- 

Why  do,  moreover,  the  Government  of  the 
,  the  governors  of  the  states,  and  the  mayors 
5  cities  in  this  country  permit  such  agencies 
ist?  Other  civilized  coim tries  do  not  per- 
irivate  police  agencies  to  interfere  with  the 
agencies  of  public  safety.  Why,  then,  has 
a  condition  arisen  in  this  country  ? 
ere  can  be  only  one  answer  to  these  ques- 
The  inadequacy  and  the  inefficiency  of 
K>lice  force — taking  this  word  in  its  widest 
,  as  implying  all  agencies  that  have  to  do 
the  prevention  and  detection  of  crime,  the 
tenance  of  public  safety,  and  the  protection 
e  and  property.  This  inefficiency  may  be 
o  one  or  all  of  three  causes:  (i)  Paucity  of 
)ers  in  the  force;  (2)  intellectual  deficiency 
B  men  employed:  (3)  lack  of  integrity. 
Paucity  of  Numbers. — ^The  fact  that  we  have 
5W  men  in  our  police  force  becomes  evident 
the  fact  that  in  all  large  business  concerns  of 
arge  cities  private  policemen  and  detectives 
employed   and    paid   by    their   employers. 


Even  private  families  or,  where  single  families 
cannot  afford  that  luxiu-y,  several  families  com- 
bine in  hiring  private  policemen  for  their  own 
protection.  Apart  from  this  generally  known 
fact  statistics  tend  to  prove  the  same  contention. 
London  had  in  1905  approximately  i  police- 
man, etc.,  for  J 90  of  the  population;  Berlin  i  for 
453 ;  Vienna  i  for  480 ;  Paris  i  for  ^40 ;  New  York 
(1903)  I  for  495-  That  is,  New  York  City,  with 
its  heterogeneous  population — fully  one  fourth 
of  whom  arrived  within  ten  years  previous  to  that 
date  from  foreign  countries — witn  its  large  area, 
had  a  smaller  police  force  proportionately  than 
either  of  the  large  cities  of  Europe  with  their 
homogeneous  and  largely  native  population,  and 
small  areas.  This  force  has  since  b^n  increased, 
but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  increase  has  been 
proportionate.  The  percentage  of  police  to  the 
population  is,  of  course,  smaller  in  other  American 
cities,  e.  g.,  Chicago,  i  to  644,  and  very  much 
smaller  in  country  districts  where  there  is  usually 
only  a  sheriff  and  a  constable  to  a  whole  county 
with  sometimes  a  population  of  10,000  outside  of 
the  cities.  The  paucity  of  men  on  our  police 
force  is,  then,  an  established  fact,  and  this  necessi- 
tates a  private  detective  agency.  This  is  never 
more  forcibly  illustrated  than  in  times  of  strikes 
where  the  municipal  police  have  repeatedly  been 
fotmd  unequal  to  the  task  of  protecting  life  and 
property. 

2 .  Intellectual  Deficiency  of  the  Men. — Our  police 
is  largely  appointed  through  political  influence. 
This  used  to  be  altogether  the  case  in  the  cities, 
where  foreigners— coming  perhaps  from  the 
country  districts  or  from  small  villages — were  in- 
vested with  the  powers  and  insignia  of  public 
guardians  within  a  month  or  even  less  time  after 
their  landing. .  No  proof  needs  to  be  fumish€^d 
that  these  men  were  entirely  unfit  to  deal  with 
the  Quick,  ingenious,  subtle,  shrewd,  and  experi- 
enced criminals  of  large  cities.  The  introduction 
of  civil-service  examinations  has  effected  a  change 
for  the  better  in  this  direction.  But  physical 
fitness,  ability  to  read  and  write,  proof  of  citizen- 
ship are  not  sufficient  to  turn  a  formerly  good  and 
inoffensive  citizen  into  a  clever  detective.  The 
detectives  are  largely  selected  from  the  police 
force ;  they  are,  as  a  rule,  but  little  better  equipped 
for  their  special  duties  than  the  roundsmen. 
Finally,  the  sheriffs  and  constables  in  the  country 
districts,  and  police  commissioners  in  the  city,  are 
elected,  mostly  without  even  a  Question  being 
asked  by  the  electorate  as  to  their  ntness  for  such 
offices.  It  is  practically  impossible  imder  present 
conditions  to  develop  an  intelligent  class  of  de- 
tectives, since  the  tenure  of  police  commissioners 
is  dependent  on  the  accidents  of  politics. 

Etiropean  countries  pay  special  attention  to 
this  branch  of  service.  They  develop  men  who 
have  particular  aptitude  as  detectives ;  the  latter 
must,  as  a  rule,  be  well  educated,  speak  several 
languages,  and  have  the  ability  to  move  among 
all  classes  of  men.  The  secret-service  men  in 
India,  for  instance,  where  problems  are  some- 
what similar  to  those  of  America,  are  a  picked 
force,  having  been  trained  carefully  and  having 
served  a  long  apprenticeship  before  being  ap- 
pointed. 

From  the  intellectual  point  of  view,  again, 
there  is,  consequently,  need  for  private  detectives 
carefully  trained  and  gifted  with  special  apti- 
tude— such  men  as  are  employed  in  the  United 
States  Secret  Service. 

3.  Lack  of  Integrity, — Little  need  be  said  on 
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this  point,  since  the  newspapers  ha\^  often 
spoken  about  it.  "Graft"  is  a  word  so  generally 
connected  with  our  police  that  it  is  really  a  won- 
der how  patient  and  long-suffering  American 
citizens  are,  paying  good  salaries  to  men  for  in- 
efiicient  service,  and  being  compelled  to  pay 
bribes  in  addition.  We  quote  Mr.  George  R. 
Turner  (McClure's,  April,  1907):  "It  is  not  nec- 
essary for  me  to  t?li  you  that  you  have  practically 
no  protection  on  your  streets.  .  «  .  The  condi- 
tion of  the  department  is  summed  up  in  the 
statement  that  in  two  years,  1904-5,  over  half 
the  force  was  before  the  police  trial  board  for  one 
cause  or  another.  .  .  .  There  must  be,  at  a  con- 
servative estimate,  $200,000  a  year  paid  over  to 
the  police  for  i>rotection  to  the  business  of  dissi- 
pation" (in  Chicago). 

This  lack  of  moral  integrity  again  calls  for 
private  detectives  whom  the  employer  may  trust 
without  fear  that  the  very  interests  for  which  he 
pays  are  protected  by  the  employee  for  graft.  If 
private  agencies  must  be  abolished,  as  some 
claim,  the  only  way  to  replace  them  is  to  organise 
a  state  police  force,  constabulary  and  detective, 
that  is  efficient  in  quality  and  sufficient  in  num- 
bers to  take  proper  charge  of  the  interests  en- 
trusted to  their  care — men  carefully  trained  for 
particular  duties,  honest  and  morally  reliable. 
This  cannot  be  done  in  a  day  or  a  year,  but  it  is 
greatly  desirable  that  it  should  be*  done  both  in 
the  interests  of  the  state,  the  public,  and  the 
laboring  classes  who  would  welcome  a  police  of 
this  kind  and  not  suspect  it  to  be  in  the  pay  of 
capitalists .     (See  art  icle  Police.) 

Rudolph  M,  Binder. 

PLACE,  FRAKCIS:  A  master  tailor  who 
played  a  large  and  important  part  in  the  English 
labor  movement  at  the  beginning  of  the  nine* 
teenth  century.  Before  setting  up  his  own  shop 
at  Charing  Cross,  London,  he  had  worked  as 
a  journeyman  breeches-maker,  and  had  been 
active  in  effecting  organizations  in  his  own  and 
other  trades.  After  1S18  he  left  the  conduct  of 
his  business  to  his  son,  and  devoted  himself 
wholly  to  the  lab<:»r  movement :  first  to  the  repeal 
of  the  combination  laws,  and  second,  to  the  re- 
form movement.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Bentham,  a 
radical  individualist,  and  a  shrewd  parliamentary 
lobbyist.  As  early  as  1810  he  testified  before  a 
select  committee  of  the  House  against  measures 
proposed  by  the  employers,  and  in  1814  set  him- 
self seriously  to  overthrow  the  combination  laws 
(see  Conspiracies).  Working  through  a  little 
working-class  paper,  the  Gorgan,  he  gained  the 
support  of  Joseph  Hume  and  L  R-  McCulloch, 
then  editor  of  the  Scotsrtnan,  Joseph  Hume,  in 
the  House  of  Commons  in  1822,  gave  notice  of  his 
intention  to  bring  in  a  bill  repealing  all  combina- 
tion laws,  but  Place  really  managed  the  case,  mar- 
shaled the  witnesses,  and  arranged  their  evidence. 
Scarcely  realizing  what  was  done,  Parliament 
passed  the  bilL  The  employers  were  now  thor- 
oughly roused,  and  the  next  year  succeeded  in 
partly  modif>nng  the  bill,  tho'  Hume  in  Parlia- 
ment, and  Plac*e  outside,  ably  fought  them  at 
every  pxjint.  After  this  Place  took  less  acti\ne 
part  in  the  movement.  (See  "History  of  Trade- 
Unionisro,"  by  Sidney  and  Beatrice  Webb.) 

PLATO:  Philosopher;  bom  in  Athens  bx.  420, 
the  year  of  the  death  of  Pericles*  At  the  age  of 
twenty,  coming  under  the  influence  of  Socrates, 
he  chose  philosophy  for  his  life  pursuit,  but  was 


driven  from  Athens  and  lived  in  Sicily,  visiting 
(probably)  Italy  and  Africa.  At  the  age  of  fortj 
he  was  able  to  return  to  Athens  and  establish  ^ 
school  of  philosophy,  the  Academy,  a  garden, 
where  for  fortv-one  years  he  taught,  his  greatest 
pupil  being  Aristotle.  His  greatest  economic 
writings  are  '*The  Republic"  and  **The  Laws/' 
Died  B,  c.  347,  The  following  review  of  his  eco- 
nomic teachings  is  given  in  Professor  Ingrain's 
' '  H  istory  of  Political  Economy. ' '     He  says : 

The  most  celebrated  of  Greek  ideal  iystaxns  \&  that  of  FUla 
In  it  the  idea  of  the  subordination  of  the  indivnduuil  to  the 
State  appears  in  its  most  extreme  form.  Within  that  dais 
of  the  citizens  of  his  republic  who  represenit  the  highest  typt 
of  life,  community  of  property  and  ot  wives  is  establiabed.  u 
the  most  effective  means  o€  suppressinir  the  acoae  of  pri^ratc 
interests  and  consecrating  the  tndj\'idual  entiivly  to  thr 
public  service^  It  cannot  perhaps  be  truly  said  that  faji 
scheme  was  incapable  of  realization  in  an  ancient  commnnitf 
fa%'orably  situated  for  the  purpose.  But  it  wouJd  ^outi  \^ 
broken  to  pieces  by  the  force*  which  would  be  devel 
an  industnat  society.  It  has,  however,  been  the 
parent  of  modem  Utopias;  spcdally  attractive  ms 
minds  in  which  the  literary  instinct  is  stronger  than  th? 
scienitfic  judj^mcnt.  Mixed  with  what  we  should  call  the 
chimerical  ideas  in  his  worJt,  there  are  many  striking  »nd 
elevated  moral  conceptions^  and,  what  is  more  to  our  present 
purpose,  some  just  economic  anah^sis.  In  piarticukf,  he 
gives  a  correct  account  of  the  division  and  combixiatioa  of 
employments,  as  they  naturally  arise  in  society.  The  foondi^ 
lion  of  the  social  organization  he  traces.  |>erluips  tc»o  exdasiv^ 
ty,  to  economic  grounds,  not  giving  sufficient  w^eight  Co  tlie 
disinterested  social  imptd«es  in  men  which  tend  to  draw  sad 
bind  them  together.  But  he  explains  clearly  how  the 
different  wants  and  capacities  of  individuals  demand  and 
give  rise  to  mutual  services,  and  how,  by  the  restriction  of 
each  to  the  sort  of  occupation  to  which,  by  his  pcsitioa, 
abilities,  and  training,  he  is  best  adapted,  everything  needftu 
for  the  whole  is  more  easOy  and  better  produced  or  ejected. 
In  the  spirit  of  all  the  ancient  legislators  he  desires  a  self- 
snilidng  State,  protected  from  unnecessary  contacts  with 
foreign  populations  which  might  tend  to  break  down  iU 
internal  organization  or  to  deteriorate  the  national  character. 
Uence  he  discountenance  foreign  tmde,  and  with  this  view 
removes  his  ideal  city  to  some  distance  from  the  sea.  Ttve 
limits  of  its  territory  are  rigidly  fiart,  and  the  population  is 
restricted  by  the  prohibition  of  early  marriages,  by  the  ex- 
posure of  infants,  and  by  the  maintenance  of  a  determinate 
number  of  indi^'idual  lots  of  land  in  the  hands  of  the  csttaens 
who  cultivate  the  soil.  These  precautions  are  inspired  mon 
by  political  and  moral  motives  than  by  the  Malthustan  toki 
ot  failure  of  subsistence.  Plato  aims,  as  far  as  possible,  at 
eauality  of  property  among  the  families  of  the  commLtmity 
which  are  engaecd  in  the  immediate  prosecution  of  industry. 
This  last  class,^  as  distinguished  from  the  go\-eming  and 
military  classes,  he  holds,  acconjing  to  the  spirit  of  his  age, 
in  but  little  esteem;  he  regards  their  habitual  occupations  as 
tending  to  the  degradation  of  the  mind  and  the  enfeeblement 
of  the  body,  and  rendering  those  who  follow  them  unfit  for 
the  higher  duties  of  men  and  citizens.  The  lowest  forms 
of  labor  he  would  commit  to  foreigners  and  slaves.  Again,  in 
the  spirit  of  ancient  theory,  he  wishes  ("L<^g.."  v.,  la)  to 
banish  the  precious  metals,  as  far  as  practicable,  from  use  in 
interna]  commerce,  and  forbids  the  lending  of  money  oq 
interest.  leaNing  indeed  to  the  free  will  of  the  debtor  even  the 
repayment  of  the  capital  of  the  loan.  Ail  economic  dealings 
he  subjects  to  active  control  on  the  part  of  the  government, 
not  merely  to  prevent  violence  and  fraud,  but  to  check  the_ 
growth  of  luxurious  habits,  and  secure  to  the  population 
the  State  a  due  supply  of  the  necessaries  and  cocnlorts  oi  *' 


PLAYGROUTfDS:  To  the  necessity  of  prov-iding 
places  for  children  in  large  cities,  to  romp*  P'^y* 
and  exercise,  playgrounds  owe  their  origin.  They 
are  to  take  the  child  away  from  the  crowded 
streets,  where  life»  limbp  health,  and  morals  are 
in  danger,  and  to  give  him  a  better  opportunity 
to  develop  physically,  morally,  socially,  and  in- 
tellectually. The  country  ani  small  village  offer 
plenty  of  space ;  the  city  must  provide  it  at  largte 
expense.  It  is  an  expense  which  bears  good  in- 
terest in  the  better  physique,  cleaner  tnorals, 
keener  intellects  of  our  fiiture  citizens. 

The  history  of  playgrounds  goes  back  to  the 
kindergarten  movement  of  1826.  When  the  di- 
rection of  children's  play  was  recognized  as  nec- 
essary, the  conclusion  that  children  should  have 
the  opportunity  to  play  was  apparent.     Accord- 
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ingly,  citjr  after  city  has  established  free  plav- 

Sx>iinds  either  on  school  or  municipal  grounds, 
lasgow  led;  Berlin,  Hamburg,  and  other  large 
cities  of  Germany,  England,  and  America  soon 
followed. 

The  scope  of  playgrounds  is  usually  this:  sand 
piles  for  little  children — to  be  renewed  frequently 
so  as  to  keep  them  clean  and  wholesome;  gym- 
nasium, running- tracks,  basketball  grounds,  etc., 
for  boys;  seesaws,  swinges,  etc.,  for  girls.  During 
adolescence  boys  and  girls  need  special  physical 
exercise,  e.  g.,  dvunb-bells,  staffs,  m  the  open  air 
under  separate  instruction. 

A  feature  of  many  German  playgrounds  needs 
particular  mention — the  concert  garden  play- 
grounds where  mothers  may  leave  their  little 
ones  while  they  attend  the  concert  or  the  mat- 
ing. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  best  results,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  instructors  should  be  present  at  all 
tin:ies,  both  for  supervising  and  teaching  new 
games. 

Seward  Park  in  New  York  City  is  a  type  of  the 
best  playground,  and  a  brief  description  will  give 
the  best  idea  of  the  function  of  this  institution. 
It  cost  the  city  $1,800,000,  and  is  located  in  the 
Ghetto,  a  very  crowded  down-town  district.  At 
one  end  a  complete  outdoor  gymnasium  surround- 
ed with  a  running- track;  at  the  other  swings, 
seesaws,  etc.,  for  girls;  in  the  middle  sand  piles, 
tents,  etc.,  for  the  little  ones.  The  mothers  are 
encouraged  to  be  present  with  their  little  ones, 
and  provision  is  made  that  milk  and  crackers 
can  oe  bought  on  the  premises.  New  York  City 
has  set  aside  $300,000  per  annum  for  the  pur- 
chase of  playgroiuids. 

Lately  (1906)  a  Playground  Association  of 
America  has  been  formed  with  Theodore  Roose- 
velt as  honorary  president  and  Dr.  Luther  Gu- 
lick.    New    York    City,    president.     The    head- 

Suarters  of  the  association  are  026  F  Street, 
r.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C,  and  Dr.  Henry  S. 
Curtiss  is  secretary.  Many  prominent  citizens 
are  on  the  executive  committee.  This  fact  is 
sufficient  evidence  of  the  recognition  of  the  ne- 
cessity and  importance  of  the  movement  for 
playgrounds  in  all  American  cities.  Germany 
has  a  special  "Annual"  of  some  400  or  500  pages 
— **Das  Jahrbuch  des  Volks-  und  Kinderspiels." 


PLUNKETT,  HORACE  CURZON,  SIR:  Com- 
missioner  on  Congested  Districts  Board,  Ireland; 
bom  1854,  educated  at  Eton  and  Oxford;  en- 
gaged in  cattle  ranching  in  the  United  States, 
1879-89.  Promoted  agricultural  cooperation  in 
Ireland  from  1899;  founded  the  Irish  Agricultu- 
ral Organization  Society,  1894;  chairman  of  the 
Recess  Committee,  1895,  the  report  of  which 
eventuallv  led  to  the  creation  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction  for  Ire- 
land in  1890.  Member  of  Parliament  for  South 
County  Dublin,  1892  to  1900;  member  of  the 
Privy  Coimcil  in  Ireland  in  1897;  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society.  Sir  Horace's  views  on  social  and 
economical  questions  are  well  set  forth  in  his 
book  on  ** Ireland  in  the  New  Century."  Ad- 
dress: 105  Mount  Street,  Dublin,  Ireland. 

POLAK,  HENRI:  Dutch  Socialist;  president  of 
Diamond  Workers'  Union;  bom  in  1868,  at  Am- 
sterdam; educated  in  the  Jewish  elementary 
school  until  the  age  of  twelve ;  apprenticed  to  dia- 
mond-cutting; worked  at  that  trade  until  1895, 
spending  thi^  years  of  that  time  in  London,  m 
1890  he^  became  member  of  the  Social  Demo- 
cratic Federation  of  Holland,  branch  secretary  at 
Amsterdam  in  1891,  member  of  Central  Execu- 
tive Board  in  1892,  its  secretary  in  1893.  He 
retired  from  the  federation  in  1894,  because  of 
its  leanine  toward  anarchism.  One  of  the 
founders  of  the  Social  Democratic  Labor  Party  in 
1894.  In  the  general  strike  of  1894  he  was  secre- 
tary of  the  strike  committee;  he  led  the  men  to 
victory,  and  was  appointed  president  of  the  union 
and  editor  of  its  paper.  The  union  grew  from 
sixty  members  in  1894  to  8,200  members  out  of  a 
possible  8,500  in  1906 ;  the  hours  of  labor,  which  in 
certain  factories  were  from  twelve  to  fifteen  per 
day,  were  reduced  in  those  same  factories  to 
seven  and  nine  hours  per  day ;  the  wages  being  at 
least  doubled,  in  manv  cases  trebled  and  quad- 
rupled. The  diamoncf-cutters  are  now  the  best- 
paid  workers  in  Europe.  In  1903  he  founded 
the  International  Federation  of  Diamond  Work- 
ers, and  in  1905  the  National  Federation  of  Trade- 
Unions.  For  several  years  was  president  of  the 
executive  board  of  the  Social  Democratic  Labor 
Party  and  editor  of  the  Social  Democratic  week- 
ly paper,    De  Nieuwe  Tyd   ("The  New  Era"). 
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He  was  appointed  by  the  eovernment  in  1899 
a  member  of  the  Central  Board  of  Statistics, 
and  elected  in  1903  municipal  councilor  of  Am- 
sterdam. From  1900  to  1905  he  was  president 
of  the  Chamber  of  Labor  in  Amsterdam.  Mr, 
Polak  is  a  Marxian  Social  Democrat.  He  has 
translated  Sidney  and  Beatrice  Webb*B  "His- 
tory of  Trade- LTnionism  and  Industrial  Democ- 
racy,'* and  most  of  Robert  Blackford's  works. 
He  himself  is  the  author  of  pamphlets  on  an- 
archism, trades  federation,  trade- on ionism»  and 
labor  legislation  and  kindred  subjects.  Address: 
Fransche  Laan  9.  Amsterdam,  Holland. 

POLICE  J  The  policeman  is  far  more  than  a 
guardian  of  the  public  peace.  Mr,  Thomas  Byrnes 
calls  him  "the  real  court  of  first  instance,"  Says 
Mr.  H.  M.  Boies  {'*  Prisoners  and  Paupers,**  p.  237) : 

In  the  United  States*  under  a  social  or^anizatioxi  for  self- 
covemment.  a  government  of  laws,  which  are  solely  the 
Cormulateti  decrees  of  popular  judgment  and  will,  the  police 
and  constabulary  constitute  almost  the  only  incorporate 
and  vital  evidence,  or  general  manifestation,  of  the  aiilnority 
and  dimity  of  govcminent;  they  represent  the  concrete 
absolutism  of  the  laws,  and  exercise  the  majesty  and  power 
of  the  people  in  among,  and  before  the  people  constantly. 
They  become,  therefore,  to  the  people  here,  not  only  the 
agents  and  representatives  of  s.elf-govemraent,  but  the  ex- 
press force  and  soul  of  government,  the  general  and  popular 
conception  of  government  itself.  This  increases  the  power, 
dignity,  and  influence  of  the  police  officer  in  this  countr>'  im- 
measurably above  what  exists  elsewhere.  It  is  his  province 
here  to  bring  the  popular  power  into  direct  contact  with  and 
control  over  the  people.  .  .  .  The  police  are,  in  this  country, 
the  eyes  and  ears,  as  well  as  the  hands,  of  the  body  politic: 
not  only  the  means  of  governmental  apprehension,  but  of 
discovery;  the  agents  of  prevention  as  well  as  of  cure.  It 
devolves  upon  them  to  observe  the  very  beginnings  of  error^ 
failure,  and  sin  in  society;  to  note  the  sources,  the  incept ion^ 
and  conception  of  crime  and  poverty;  to  watch  their  birth, 
growth,  and  development;  to  become  familiar  isith  causes 
and  occasions;  to  recognize  the  necessary  remedies.  They 
seldom  feel  called  upon  to  interfere;  indeed,  the  prindplo 
of  their  action  is  not  to  interfere  before  the  overt  act,  w^hcn 
correction  becomes  necessary  and  prevention  is  no  longer 
practicable.  The  intimacy  and  constancy  of  their  contact 
with  society  and  its  elements  should  enable  them  to  stretch 
out  the  helping  or  the  warning  hand  of  government  when  it 
could  be  efficient,  when  the  needed  slight  change  of  direction 
can  be  given  the  individual  faced  the  wrong  way,  before  the 
club,  the  handcutl,  or  the  lockup  ha\'c  become  necessar>\ 
Indeed,  an  interference  which  would  be  resented  from  a  pri- 
vate person,  however  gently  or  kindly  made,  would  be  re- 
ceived not  only  without  objection  ordinarily  from  the  police- 
man, but  it  would  carry  with  it  the  weight  and  influence  of 
thf  wisdom  and  will  of  society,  A  word  or  an  act  which 
would  make  no  Impression  without  authority,  with  it  might 
be  elTectual  in  saving  many  a  youth  from  ruin.  If  the  police 
then  could  be  enlisted  as  con.wrvators  of  morals  as  weU  as 
preservers  of  the  peace,  they  would  become  a  power  in  the 
community  of  inestimable  utility,  and  the  necessities  of  their 
harsher  acti\ities  would  be  greatly  decreased.  The  txksk  of 
training  the  tw4g  is  lighter  than  bending  the  tree.  If  they 
could  be  made  to  devote  their  chief  care  to  the  children  and 
youths  when  they  are  beyond  the  parental  eye  or  control, 
and  be  placed  in  a  position  representing  ^^'ith  authority  the 
organised  parentage  and  domesticity  of  the  community  out- 
side its  home?,  upon  the  streets  and  in  public  places,  many 
of  the  dangers  of  city  life  would  be  alle\Tatecl.  Their  pa- 
rental functions  might  be  extended  for  the  gcneml  benefit  to 
the  relief  of  the  poor  from  suffering,  to  the  ministrations 
of  charity,  to  the  restrictions  of  intemperance,  the  arrest  of 
drunkenness,  the  correction  of  evil  tendencies,  and  the  res- 
cue of  those  in  peril  of  moral  corruption  and  ruio. 

On  the  other  hand*  what  the  police  can  do,  and 
too  often  do,  for  evil  is  shown  by  the  following 
account  of  the  pohtical  situation  in  Chicago,  by 
George  K.  Turner  {McClure's,  April,  J 907): 

The  City  Council  of  Chicago,  in  the  paroxysm  of  excite- 
ment over  the  reign  of  crime  of  a  year  ago,  voted  for  1,000 
new  policemen,  most  of  whom  have  now  been  added  to  the 
force.  It  was  asserted  then  that  there  were  not  men  enough 
to  protect  that  great  and  wide-lying  city.  This  was  certainly 
true,  but  it  was  an  understatement  of  the  case.  The  exact 
condition  was  stated  by  Captain  Alexander  R.  Piper,  an  ex- 
pert who,  with  Roundsman  William  F.  Maher,  of  New  York, 
made  a  special  investigation  of  the  Chicago  poUce  in  1904.  He 
said  in  siimming  up:  '  It  is  not  necessary  tor  me  to  tell  you 
that  you  have  practically  no  protection  on  your  streets, 
Yott  all  know  it,  and  you  Imow  how  seldom  you  sec  an  officer 


at  night.  Your  patrolmen  pull  the  box  an  the  hour  or  half* 
hour  and  then  lounge  in  their  holes  or  socoe  saloon,"  Th«e 
conditions  exist  to-day. 

The  reason  for  all  this  is  clear.     The  business  of  dittipatinn, 
working  through  ward  politics,  has  bought  the  protectitm 
of  the  Chicago  police  force.     Thb  fact  neces- 
sarily deprives  the  police  force  of  its  uaeful- 
Thi  ness   to   the   public.     The   officials   who  an 

*"Frot«otlfill**  actually  receiving  pay  for  granting  protectioc 
.  are  in  a  combination  to  break  the  law.    Tha 

01  Vioa       combination  extends  below  them  to  a  cenaa 
extent  into  the  department;  and  it  encour- 
ages, of  course,  every  patrolman  who  is  at  ill 
dishonest  to  break  or  help  to  break  the  laws.     Various  mean- 
bers  of  the  force  have,  in  the  past,  formed  alliances  with 
criminals;    and  the  relation  was  so  close  with  them  that 

fiatrolmen  have  actually  arranged  bunjlarics  through  pro- 
esisional  craftsmen.  Tlie  force  itself  contains  also  quite  1 
number  of  criminals:  men  who  have  been  con\'ictcd  frora 
time  to  time  of  crimes  ran^ng  from  shoplifting  to  burglary 
Indeed,  it  is  a  fact  that  cnmtnals,  attracted  by  the  possible 
chances  of  profUs,  are  continually  trying  to  get  into  the  de- 
partment. In  a  recent  call  for  4  50  men,  thirty-five  applic&nts 
were  found  to  have  criminal  records.  Of  course,  there  caa 
be  no  discipline  under  these  conditions.  There  is,  m&  Rounds* 
man  Maher  said,  practically  no  patroling.  There  is  continual 
loafmg  on  the  heat»  with  petty  grafting  down  at  the  bottoca 
of  the  department.  The  condition  of  the  department  is 
summed  up  in  the  statement,  that  in  two  yeans,  1904  And 
igos,  over  naif  the  force  was  before  the  police  trial  board  for 
one  cause  or  another,  »  ,  ♦ 

The  5>'5tcm  comes  about  very  simply.  The  mfluence  of 
the  ward  bos^ses  in  the  districts  of  dissipation  secures  from 
the  administration  the  police  officials  they  desire.  These 
officials  sec  that  the  men  under  them  carry  out  the  bn^oeB 
agreements  which  they  themselves  make  with  the  leaden  of 
the  ward.  If  a  new  policeman  does  not  enter  into  relatiom 
with  the  system  or  acquiesce  in  its  working,  he  is  "jobbed.'* 
That  is,  by  various  technical  charges  against  him  by  hk 
superior  officer,  he  is  kep^t  under  continual  suspicion  sod 
finally  either  snipped  oil  to  some  outlying  district  of  tb* 
city  or  even  discharged  from  the  department  on  trumped-up 
charges.     The  Chicago  department  is  now  under  ci\nl  r^ — '" 

and  has  been  for  ten  years,  but  this  effective  and  : 

method  makes  it  possible  to  beat  the  civil^serN'iCe  rules  i__ 
to  crganixe  the  force  so  that  the  required  protection  can  be 
guaranteed  to  the  interests  of  dissipation.  Inside  the  de- 
partment there  is  either  an  astonishing  fear  of  thb  system 
or  a  loyalty  to  it  that  is  simply  amazing.  .  .  . 

I'here  must  be,  at  a  conservative  estimate,  $100,000  A  yeiT 
paid  over  to  the  police,  for  protection  to  the  business  of  dis- 
sipation.    Just  where  that  money  goes  into  the  department 
is,  of  course,  almost  impossible  to  tell.     It  is  a  matter  of 
fact,  for  mstance,  that  the  gambling  squad 
—eight  or  ten  men  under  the  personal  com* 
Tllfl  Prioe     iiiand  of  the  chief  of  police— «it  and  watch 
nf  *>i*  PaIJa*  t'^*  operations  of  "handbook"  makers  and 
01  me  roiioe  ^^^^^  j^^  themselves.     It  is  also  a  fact  that 
when  personal  information  has  been  given  to 
the  chief  of  police  concerning  a  betting- place* 
that  place  has  been  perfunctorily  raided  and  has  been  m  oper- 
ation again  a  half-houx  after  this  was  done.     But  it  would 
bo  impossible  to  demonstrate  from  this  evidence   that  the 
present   chief   of    police   w;as   paid    to  protect  gambling  in 
Chicago.     It  is  true  that  criminal  saloons  and  houses  of  pros-^ 
titution  have  an  understanding  with  the  police  that  they  may 
violate  the  law  until  some  one  protests,  and  that  then  they 
will  be  notified  by  the  police  and  kept  in  touch  with  the  silur 
ation  until  it  is  atlvisable  for  them  to  r^ume  the  practises 
which  are  objected  to.     But  who  gets  the  pay  for  this  and 
what  the  pay  is,  has  not  yet  been  determined  with  l^al  ex- 
actitude. It  is  worth  while,  perhaps,  as  showing  the  possibiE- 
ties  in  the  case,  to  recall  that  one  ex-chief  of  police  said,  in  ~ 
burst  of  confidence,  that  he  had  put  away  §187,000  during 
few  yeais  of  office. 

With  this  view  of  the  possibilities  of  the  police 
for  good  or  for  evil,  we  come  to  a  consideration 
of  the  facts  and  statistics  of  their  organization. 

The  origin  of  the  police  system  seems  to  have 
been  twofold,  inilitary  and  judicial.  France,  as 
early  as  the  fourteenth  century,  seems  to  have 
had"  a  military  police,  the  basis  of  the  French 
gendarmerie.  In  England  the  origin  was  char- 
acteristically judicial,  beginning  with  parish 
constables  controlled  by  the  justices  of  the 
peace.  Paris  by  1800  had  an  organized  force 
of  seven  or  eight  hundred  men.  London,  how- 
ever, is  said  to  have  had  the  first  modem  police 
force ^  in  1828.  New  York,  in  1841.  had  54  con" 
stables  (for  17  wards)  too  marshals,  300  nigh^ 
watchmen,  roo  wardens,  bell  ringers,  etc. 

The  following  table  gives  recent  figures: 
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In  Great  Britain  the  total  police  force  is: 
England  and  Wales  (1905),  45,202;  cost,  £4,- 
321,132.  Scotland  (1904),  5.307;  cost,  ;£547.- 
521.  Ireland  has  an  armea  constabulary  of 
over  10,000  men. 

In  London  the  commission  consists  of  a  chief 

and  his  assistants,  appointed  for  life  by  the  king 

on  the  recommendation  of  the  Home 

EnroiM  Secretary.  The  Metropolitan  police 
*^  is  composed  of  16,846  officers  and 
men,  for  which  the  annual  appropria- 
tion is  over  $8,000,000.  There  is  also  the  police 
of  the  city  consisting  of  1,056  men. 

In  Pans  the  organization  of  the  police  is  dis- 
tinctly military,  under  a  prefect  01  police  who 
is  under  the  Minister  of  the  Interior.  The  pre- 
fect occupies  almost  a  cabinet  position  and  re- 
signs after  a  conspicuous  failure,  as  after  the 
students'  riot  in  1892,  and  the  assassination  of 
President  Camot.  The  number  of  men  belong- 
ing to  the  municipal  police  of  Paris  is  8,000,  and 
the  total  annual  expenditure  over  $8,000,000. 
There  are  also  "indicators,"  or  spies,  usually  re- 
formed criminals. 

In  Berlin  there  are  many  kinds  of  police,  all 
in  military  organization  under  the  Minister  of 
the  Interior.  The  force  is  divided  into  two  de- 
partments, the  day-watch  and  the  night-watch. 
The  municipal  authorities  maintain  besides  a 
force  of  night-watchmen,  whose  duty  is  chiefly 
to  protect  the  property  of  the  citizens.  The 
Berlin  force  consists  of  4,500  policemen,  and  the 
expenditure  is  $3,000,000. 

The  police  of  Vienna  is  composed  of  3,500 
officers  and  men.  In  Glasgow  there  is  a  force  of 
1,347  men.  On  the  Continent  of  Europe  the 
police  are  usually  armed  with  swords  and  re- 
volvers, and  mounted  officers  are  much  more 
numerous  than  in  the  United  States.  In  some  cit- 
ies, as  in  Paris,  the  police  commonly  carry  mus- 
kets with  fixt  bayonets  when  on  guard  duty. 

In  Russia  the  police  are  the  executive  ad- 
ministrators of  the  empire,  and  their  number 
.  is  unknown.  There  are  about  10,000  in  St. 
Petersburg.  Many  of  them  are  detectives,  or 
the  famous  "Third  Section."  They  are  un- 
armed, but  carry  whistles. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  is  one  policeman  in 
Chicago  for  every  583  persons;  for  every  454  per- 
sons in  Boston;  every  451  in  Philadelphia;  every 
434  St.  Louis;  406  New  York;  every  475  in 
Vienna;  471  Berlin;  355  Paris,  and  for  every  253 
persons  in  London. 

In  Ireland,  Egypt,  India,  Australia,  the  police 
are  under  the  control  of  the  central  government. 

Concerning  the  evils  of  the  present  police  sys- 
tem in  American  cities,  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  besides  the  political  and  administrative 
corruption  of  the  police  of  which  we  hear  so  much, 
there  are  other  evils  of  which  we  do  not  hear. 
Their  task  is  often  arduous  and  the  need  of  good 
judgment  very  great.  Not  too  much  must  be 
expected.  Said  an  old  soldier  in  mitigation  of 
his  drunkenness,  "You  cannot  expect  all  the 
civic  virtues  and  temperance  included  for  $13  a 
month."  The  same,  tho  to  a  less  extent,  since 
their  pay  is  higher,  might  be  said  of 
Keed       *^®  police.     Many  of  them  do  dis- 

of  Reform  ^^^^fi^®  their  difficult  work  with  great 
faithfulness  and  surprizingly  good 
judgment.  One  cannot  understand 
the  difficulties  they  meet  without  close  acquaint- 
ance, and  a  closer  acquaintance  often  shows  that 
many  of  them  are  far  wiser  than  the  public 


knows.  Yet  it  is  ecjually  true  that  many  of  them 
are  ignorant,  inefficient,  simply  bullies  in  uniform. 
They  are  often  brutal,  and  tne  terror  of  the  weak, 
rather  than  a  terror  to  evil-doers.  Mr.  H.  M. 
Boies  ("Prisoners  and  Paupers,"  chap,  xiv.)  con- 
siders what  may  be  done  for  the  improvenient  of 
the  police  system.  He  argues  for  a  carefully  se- 
lected personnel,  men  of  good  health,  morals',  and 
judgment,  appointed  for  life  on  good  behavior. 
The  force  should  be  firmly  instructed,  carefully 
drilled  and  disciplined,  to  develop  unity  and  cs- 
prit  du  corps.  Ordinarily,  one  pohceman  to  1,200 
men  he  thinks  enough,  with  a  thorough  system 
of  intercommunication,  all  under  the  control  of 
one  wise  chief,  and  well  supported  by  the  public 
Says  Mr.  Boies: 

Humanity,  philanthropy,  and  religion  must  folkm  the 
policeman  on  ntB  nussion  with  an  untiring  and  increaiiag 
care,  both  for  his  own  sake  and  the  success  di  his  ^Sait. 
Counter  attractions  must  be  opposed  against  the  specU 
allurements  to  which  he  is  exposed.  Pleasant  resorts  most 
be  provided  for  his  off-duty  hours,  where  the  better  thioB 
of  life  may  be  contrasted  with  the  debasing  pleasures  wm 
which  his  duties  make  him  familiar,  and  intellectual  and 
moral  influences  may  be  brought  to  bear  upon  his  charscter. 
Particular  effort  must  be  made  to  keep  up  his  connectioBS 
with  all  the  higher  influences  of  social  life,  with  the  educs> 
tional  and  religious  enterprises  of  the  people. 

Rbpbrbncbs:  H.  M.  Boies,  Prisontrs  and  Paupers:  J.  P. 
Altgeldt.  Fivt  Qutstions;  Pairiie,  Municipal  Admimstniiem 
(1901)- 

POLITICAL  ECONOMY  (see  also  poHtical 
economists  under  their  names) :  Economics,  or 
political  economy,  has  long  been  in  such  an  un- 
settled state  that  it  seems  oest  in  undertaking  a 
statement  of  its  position,  for  the  present  purpose, 
to  pay  little  or  no  attention  to  its  specifu:  teach- 
ings, but,  instead,  to  direct  attention  to  certain 
aspects  of  its  historical  development  which 
reveal  its  fundamental  character  and  constitu- 
tion as  a  science.  Economics,  it  must  be  admit- 
ted, is  not  of  high  report  either  with  the  general 
public  or  with  leaders  in  other  fields  of  thought, 
at  the  present  time.  The  latter,  especially 
workers  m  the  material  sciences,  are  not  infre- 
quently heard  to  declare  that  political  economy 
is  not  a  science  in  the  modem  meaning  of  the 
term,  and  that  it  is  discredited  by  its  adherence 
to  old-fashioned  methods  of  thought.  Such 
criticisms  are  too  serious,  particu&ly  when 
uttered  with  the  weight  of  authority,  to  be  taken 
lightly  by  either  the  professional  economist  or 
the  student. 

Few  things  stand  out  more  prominently  in  the 
history  of  nineteenth-century  thought  tnan  the 
change  of  attitude  which  the  material  sciences 
have  experienced.  It  is  sometimes  said  that 
modem  science  is  "realistic"  and  sets  a  greater 
store  by  facts  as  facts.  But  the  older  sciences 
were  certainly  not  indifferent  to  facts;  all  science 
deals  with  facts.  What  distinguishes  the  latter- 
day  sciences  is  not  the  insistence  on  facts,  but 
rather  the  dispassionate  habit  of  presenting  and 
construing  them.  Substantially  and  briefly,  it 
may  be  said  to  be  a  change  of  spiritual  attitude. 
For  modem  science,  the  matter-of-fact  habit  of 
mind  is  everywhere  and  always  decisive.  In- 
stead of  seeking  to  find  the  hidden  or  deeper 
(spiritual)  meaning  which  underlies  appearances, 
modem  science  is  content  to  present  things 
(phenomena)  as  causally  related,  m  some  sort  of 
a  material  sequence.  This  is  the  evolutionary 
point  of  view.  Helped  on  by  the  evolutionary 
concept  of  process  and  the  notion  of  cumulative 
causation,  a  large  part  of  the  discipline  of  the 
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ial  sciences  has  been  devoted  to  purifying 
ientific  mind  of  the  metaphysical  animus. 
wr  far  the  science  of  economics  has  adopted 
ew  conceptions  and  the  new  methods  is 
y  a  matter  of  such  vital  interest  as  properly 
ggest  the  course  of  the  historical  review 
undertaken  here.  Political  economy  has 
ed  its  theoretic  constitution  from  time  to 
in  the  course  of  its  modem  history  and  it 
5  profitable  to  inquire  under  the  pressure  of 
exigencies  or  the  stimulus  of  what  impulses 
odifications  have  taken  place,  and  whether 
lave  been  in  the  direction  of  progress, 
the  purpose  of  tmderstanding  the  theoreti- 
nstitution  that  political  economy  has  had 
I  the  greater  part  of  the  nineteentn  centurv, 
scessary  to  go  back  to  some  of  its  eighteenth- 
•y  antecedents.  To  the  physiocrats  be- 
the  credit  of  having  attempted  the  first 
comprehensive  synthesis  in  economics,  and, 
h  the  structure  they  erected  was  airy  and 
itic,  it  served  as  a  model  for  later  genera- 
beyond  what  has  ordinarily  been  admitted. 
a  later  thinker  is  of  closer  kin  to  them  than 
uld  be  willing  to  acknowledge, 
il  the  physiocrats  entered  the  field,  eco- 
s  was  habitually  treated  as  an  art,  the  chief 
"n  of  which  was  to  formulate  maxims  of 
policy.  With  the  physiocrats  the  study 
a  new  direction  or  what  to  all  appearances 
)e  rated  as  a  new  direction.  They  set  out 
x>ver  the  natural  laws  of  wealth,  tho  to  the 
)crats  natural  law  means  something  differ- 
ent from  the  empirical  generaliza- 
„_^^  tions  of  later  science.  Theirs  is  a 
metaphysical  conception  of  natural 
law  and  theirs  is  the  metaphysics 
order  of  nature.  Starting  from  this  as  their 
I  position,  they  work  outward  to  the  laws 
iety.  The  natural  order  of  society  is  to 
\  simple  deduction  from  the  physical  order 
universe,  and  the  natural  laws  of  society 
nply  the  laws  of  the  physical  order  applied 
:ial  relations.  Therefore,  the  physiocrats 
;s  themselves  to  a  careful  scrutiny  of  na- 
processes.  As  they  conceive  the  matter, 
he  ceaseless  exchange  of  matter  and  force 
jn  nature  and  society  that  makes  up  the 
d  life  of  society.  That  exchange  is  the 
menon  to  be  explained  and  the  order  of 
5  explains  it.  The  ultimate  term  of  the 
icratic  formulation  of  economic  knowledge 
refore,  the  order  of  nature.  The  habitual 
to  reduce  all  things  to  terms  of  nature  is  the 
i^ristic  feature  of  their  thinking, 
ure  is  invested  with  a  teleological  propen- 
irorking  for  the  physical  welfare  of  man. 
n,  however,  be  hmdered  or  even  thwarted, 
as  been.  But  as  soon  as  men  cease  the 
;ions  of  her  discipline,  the  natural  course  is 
;d.  In  the  end,  nature  always  has  her  way 
\T  wsLy  is  the  best  possible  way,  for  she  is  the 
neter  of  the  Supreme  Legislator  whose  laws 
lended  to  secure  the  welfare  of  man. 
1  is  the  physiocratic  view  of  the  order  of 
.  Startmg  with  this  conception,  they  set 
to  formulate  the  laws  of  wealth,  the  aim 
to  construe  the  economic  process  in  terms 
natural  order.  And  since  the  great  enter- 
n  which  nature  is  engaged  is  the  support 
srpetuation  of  human  life,  it  follows  that 
preme  test  of  economic  reality  is  the  rela- 
f  anything  to  this  nutritive  function  of 
.     Man's  work  is  to  be  rated  as  efficient 


or  otherwise  according  as  it  helps  or  hinders 
the  consummations  of  nattire's  substantial  end. 
Thus  in  the  physiocratic  analysis  the  interest 
centers  chiefly  in  production  and  their  economy 
is,  therefore,  mamly  a  theory  of  production. 
Specifically  the  test  of  productivity  of  any  activ-  ^ 
ity  is  its  bearing  upon  the  fund  of  human  sus- 
tenance— ^food.  Only  such  activities  as  enlarged 
the  supply  of  food  are  accotmted  productive — all 
else  is  beside  the  mark.  Nature  is  not  solicitous 
for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  man,  so  no  alleged 
spiritual  gains  coming  from  diversion  of  industry 
from  its  true  channel  can  compensate  for  the 
losses  of  nutritive  material.  From  this  principle 
follows  by  logical  necessity  the  physiocratic 
theory  of  the  **net  product,  the  imfSt  unique, 
their  classification  of  industry  and  their  predilec- 
tion for  agriculture.  The  system  is  one  of  singu- 
lar symmetry  and  nice  adjustment  of  parts. 

Their  theory  of  value  presents  itself  as  an  in- 
tegral part  of  this  closely  compacted  system.  If 
value  DC  conceived  to  mean  that  which  avails 
toward  some  admittedly  adequate  end,  then  for 
the  physiocrats  value  must  mean  that  which 
avails  toward  nature's  work.  Exchange  values, 
those  which  result  from  the  conventional  rating  of 
things,  manifestly  could  not  satisfy  the  physio- 
crat's sense  of  reality.  Natural  values  are  real 
values  to  be  arrived  at  through  an  appraisement 
of  things  from  the  point  of  view  of  nature's  pur- 
poses. Only  that  is  accounted  of  value  which 
contributes  to  the  increase  of  nutritive  force. 
Nothing  could  be  farther  from  the  physiocrat's 
notion  of  wealth  or  economy  than  to  make  vendi- 
bility the  attribute  of  wealth.  That  would  have 
been  a  degradation  of  the  science  to  the  position 
of  a  "market  philosophy." 

Other  features  and  details  of  the  physiocrat's 
theory  lend  themselves  to  a  similar  construction, 
but  enough  has  been  said  to  indicate  how  the 
metaphysics  of  natural  propensity  shaped  the 
theoiy;  and  to  justify  the  view  that  economy 
made  its  dibut  as  a  systematic  science  under  the 
patronage  of  the  eighteenth-century  metaphysics 
of  nature. 

It  gives,  however,  a  very  faulty  idea  of  the 
significance  of  the  physiocrats  to  represent  them 
as  mere  system-builders.  For  them  the  dis- 
tinction of  a  later  day  between  art  and  science 
has  no  existence.  Theirs  is  in  truth  a  utilitarian 
science — a  sort  of  economic  sociology  in  which  of 
necessity  the  is  and  the  ought  to  be  are  merged  in 
one.  Under  the  ordre  naturel  whatever  is  of 
right  ought  to  be. 

The  next  important  advance  in  economics  is 
connected  with  the  activity  of  Adam  Smith ;  and 
it  is  to  be  rated  the  most  considerable  advance 
ever  accomplished  for  the  science  by  any  single 
individual.  And  his  work  is  to  be  rated  as  a 
great  achievement  whether  we  regard  the  body 
of  its  specific  teachings  or  whether  we  regard  only 
its  larger  features  as  set  forth  in  the  general 
attitude  of  the  author.  The  painstaking  scholar- 
ship that  has  been  brought  to  bear  on  the  history 
of  economic  science  in  recent  years  has  shown 
Adam  Smith's  indebtedness  to  his  contempo- 
raries to  be  greater  than  was  once  supposed. 
Particularly  close  is  Smith's  kmship 
Ad&m  Smith  ^^^^  ^  physiocrats — so  close  that 
^^  •  with  the  lapse  of  time  there  seems  to 

be  increasing  disposition  to  group 
him  with  them,  rather  than  to  set  either  them  or 
him  apart  from  the  direct  line  in  tracing  the  pedi- 
gree of  the  science.     With  both,  the  fimdamental 
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constitution  is  metaphysical,  and  with  him,  as 
with  them,  the  metaphysics  is  the  metaphysics  of 
natural  propensity;  with  this  difference,  that  in 
Adam  Smith  the  metaphysics  is  toned  down 
somewhat  and  is  made  to  play  a  less  overt  part 
in  shaping  the  formulations  of  theoiy.  which 
is,  perhaps,  only  another  way  of  saying;  with 
just  about  that' difference  that  we  would  expect 
between  a  representative  Frenchman  of  the 
eighteenth  century  and  a  representative  Scotch- 
man. Indeed,  in  this  respect,  Adam  Smith  may 
be  said  to  occupy  a  transitional  position  in  the 
history  of  economic  thought,  if  the  greater  prev- 
alence of  the  matter-of-fact  habit  of  mind  may 
be  taken  legitimately,  as  broadly  describing  the 
cultural  advance  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
The  sources  that  fed  this  advance  in  Adam  Smith 
need  not  detain  us.  It  is  probably  to  be  set  down 
to  the  credit  of  no  single  iniluence  or  individual. 
He  simply  shared  in  the  change  of  mind  that  was 
being  operated  for  British  eighteenth-century 
thinking  by  the  slow-working  mfluences  of  the 
time,  and  that  found  their  most  definite  philo- 
sophical expression  in  the  skepticism  of  David 
Hume.  So  that  an  admirer  of  Hume  might  be 
pardoned  for  thinking  that  Hume  did  for  political 
economy  a  service  somewhat  analogous  to  wiiat 
he  did  for  pliilosophy,  Howe%^er,  so  far  as  he 
was  hard-headed  and"  factual  he  was  a  child  of 
his  time ;  but  so  far,  again,  was  he  also  child  of  his 
time  as  he  preserved,  along  with  the  new  habit, 
the  metaphysical  bias  from  which  it  was  not 
given  his  century  to  shake  itself  free. 

The  feature  of  Adam  Smith's  thinking  that  is 
here  under  notice  as  marking  an  advance  in  the 
progress  of  the  science  may  be  viewed  in  another 
aspect.  There  has  been  not  a  little  discussion  as 
to  the  method  of  investigation  followed  by  Adam 
Smith.  Spokesmen  for  each  of  the  rival  methods 
— *' induction"  and  'deduction"— have  each 
claimed  Adam  Smith  on  their  side.  But  all  that 
this  nneans  is  that  Adam  Smith  is  in  his  ways  of 
thinking  at  a  transition.  So  far  as  the  deductive 
method  goes  with  the  metaphysical  way  of  han- 
dling things,  the  abundant  use  of  it  by  Adam 
Smith  shows  the  vitality  of  the  metaphysical 
animus;  and  so  far  as  the  inductive  method  is  a 
suitable  companion  of  the  more  matter-of-fact 
habit,  Adam  Smith *s  frequent  resort  to  it  points 
to  the  presence  of  a  new  item  in  the  conceptual 
equipment  of  the  science.  For  this  reason  it  is  a 
matter  of  some  difficulty  to  define  Adam  Smithes 
true  attitude. 

tarn  Smith,  like  the  physiocrats,  is  concerned 
'■^tr find  ihe'naiurai  laws  of  wealth,  and  his  discus- 
sion runs  ahnost  habitually  on  the  causal  se- 
quences of  things,  and  so  far  justifies  the  title  of 
his  book,  *'An  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and 
Causes  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations/'  But  a  closer 
examination  shows  that,  in  his  handling  of  the 
phenomena  of  wealth,  he  is  not  content  to  let 
the  inquiry  stop  with  the  description  of  proxi- 
mate causes.  His  feeling  for  reality  is  not  ap- 
peased until  the  causal  material  situation  is 
resolved  or,  at  any  rate,  is  resolvable,  into  its 
ultimate  spiritual  causes;  in  other  words,  for  him 
things  must  have  a  meaning  beyond  wliat  the 
naked  situation  yields.  His  plan,  therefore, 
Hke  the  physiocrats',  demands  a  scheme  that 
shall  be  competent  to  exhibit  the  significance  of 
the  economic  processes.  But,  w^hile  this  much 
may  be  said  with  confidence,  it  is  not  so  easy  to 
say  what  that  scheme  is.  It  is  not  put  forth 
with   the   physiQcrats*   naive  frankness.     Adam 


Smith  is  a  Scotchman.  SufSce  it  to  say  that  to, 
the  older  notion  of  a  teleological  trend  in  thecou 
of  events,  Adam  Smith  adds  the  notion  of  a  i 
mal  human  nature.  The  human  propensity 
"truck,  barter,  and  exchange"  becomes 
mechanism  through  w^hich  the  *' invisible  hand*^ 
of  nature  accomplishes  its  purposes,  and  since  men 
are  pretty  much  alike,  the  mechanism  is  well- 
nigh  faultless.  It  is,  therefore,  the  workings  of 
human  nature  as  thus  conceived  rather  than  the 
operations  of  physical  nature  that  is  the  object  of 
Adam   Smith  s   analysis.      His  system,  hke  the 

Chysiocrats\  is  mainly  a  theory' of  production* 
ut  man,  not  nature,  is  conceived  to  be  the  cen- 
tral ajLrent  of  the  process.  His  system  has,  there- 
fore, been  properly  called  the  industrial  system, 
for  human  mdustry-labor  is  its  efficient  principle, 
the  term  in  which  economic  knowledge  is  formu- 
lated. Tho  he  looks  in  much  the  same  direction, 
his  outlook  is  broader  than  the  physiocrats'- 
Everything  is  viewed  froni  the  standpoint  of 
production;  all  the  economic  processes  are  con- 
strued as  as7.>ects  of  the  productive  process,  but 
the  notion  of  production  is  widened  so  as  to  in- 
clude every  variety  of  industry,  not  alone  that 
which  helps  the  nutritive  work  of  nature.  So 
""natural"  value  belongs  to  w^hatever  embodies 
labor;  labor  is  the  cause  of  value — the  '*rcal 
price'*  of  things. 

But  while  Adam  Smith's  notion  of  the  natural 
course  is  appreciably  nearer  the  truths  as  the  or- 
dinary layman  sees  it,  than  was  the  physiocrats*, 
it  is  very  far  from  professing  to  be  identic  "~ 
with  the  actual  course.  Thus  natural  values  k 
not  the  values  causally  determined  by  the' 
"higgling  of  the  market."  But,  for  all  that,  they 
are  the  "real,"  the  "necessary"  values,  and  th 
market  values  are  the  nominal  values,  the  "ac 
dents,"  tho  a  cynic  might  be  pardoned  for 
fusing  to  see  wherein  they  were  "nece-ssary"  ex* 
cept  to  estabUsh  the  logical  congruence  of 
economic  theory  with  its  postulate.  Of  course, 
the  gap  between  nature  and  the  market  is 
bridged,  in  thought  at  least,  by  the  workings  of 
self-interest.  Where  competition  is  the  regu- 
lator of  values  a  reasonable  correspondence  is 
held  to  ensue  between  the  "*real"  and  the 
"nominal  prices"  of  things,  and  thus  is  vindi- 
cated the  economist's  claim  that  nature  does  all 
things  well,  and  that,  as  she  does  them  well,  the 
logical  is  the  "natural." 

Quite  as  characteristic  of  Adam  Smith's  at- 
titude is  his  treatment  of  distribution,  and  it  is 
almost  equally  characteristic,  it  may  be  added, 
of  the  attitude  of  many  later  economists  toward 
the  same  problem.  The  shares  in  distribution 
are  to  be  accounted  for.  How  is  it  done? 
Briefly  stated,  by  construing  them  in  terms  of 
the  ""necessary"  equivalence  of  effort  and  effect 
in  production.  Nature  does  not  waste.  There- 
fore, when  the  natural  course  of  things  nins  off 
smoothly,  that  is  to  say,  when  competition  does 
its  part,  effect  must  be  proportioned  to  effort,  and 
vice  versa,  and  thus  the  quantitative  equivalence 
between  work  and  pay  is  neatly  established, 
Man  bestirs  himself  to  secure  a  gain  with  no  in- 
tention of  assisting  the  productive  processes  ai 
nature.  But,  for  all  that,  the  bargains  that  he 
drives  betray  him  into  an  aUiance  with  nature, 
and  therewith  is  he  led  by  the  '"invisible  hand" 
to  do  his  part  in  production  and  the  ser\'ice  of 
society.  The  resulting  shares  in  distribution  are 
natural.  But,  here  again,  it  must  not  be  sup- 
posed that  the  natural  and  the  actual  correspond 
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dam  Smith — least  of  all  in  that  state  of 
il  society  which  follows  "the  appropriation 
ad  and  the  accumulation  of  stock."  Never- 
ss,  the  distribution  in  question  is  ** natural," 
ise  it  falls  in  with  the  author's  preconception 
e  orderiy  course  of  industry. 
it  be  asked  whether  the  term  **  natural,"  as 
oyed  by  Adam  Smith,  implies  the  same  un- 
:ated  approval  as  with  the  physiocrats,  the 
er  must  be  *  *  no. "  In  general,  the  *  *  natural  *  * 
IS  **what  ought  to  be,"  or  **what  is  intended 

benevolent  providence."  But  some  telling 
iges  might  be  quoted  to  show  that  Adam 
ti*s  enthusiasm  for  the  ** natural"  is  consid- 
y  tempered  by  his  noting  the  action  of  other 
,  homely,  matter-of-fact  causes,  even  under 
system  of  natural  liberty."  The  case  of  the 
ord  is  one.     His   "rent  costs  him  neither 

nor  care."  So  again  "the  interests  of  the 
rs  in  a  particular  branch  of  trade  or  manu- 
res is  always  in  some  respects  different  from 
»ven  opposite  to  that  of  the  public."  The 
jtence  of  these  and  similar  cases  were 
»lesome    items    in    Adam    Smith's    system. 

must  have  offended  his  nice  metaphysical 

of  reality.  But  it  is  greatly  to  his  credit 
he  did  not  attempt  to  ignore  them  and  was 
[g  to  sacrifice  syrnmetry  to  truth.  That 
i  have  offended  his  dispassionate  practical 
nent  still  more.  He  is  willing  to  let  these 
ishes  stand  as  exceptions  to  the  beneficent 

of  things.  And  in  this  respect  he  is  better 
some  of  his  followers. 

t  yet,  looking  backward,  the  metaphysical 
us  in  Smith  is  strong.  The  notion  of  a 
al  economic  order  guided  his  thinking  as  it 
one  the  physiocrats'.  But  his  natural  order 
he  result  of  the  free  and  spontaneous  action 
lividual  interest,  acting,  of  course,  under  the 
raint  of  providence.  This  idea  of  efficient 
iterest  was  his  specific  innovation  and  his 
Y  to  his  followers.  They  seized  upon  it, 
informing  and  strengthening  it  with  a  new 
sophy  of  the  human  mind,  made  it  the  basis 
e  classical  system. 

th  the  turning  of  the  century,  the  consti- 
a  of  economics  experiences  a  substantial 
je,  adding  to  its  premises  and  shifting  its 
ide,  but  not  in  any  such  thoroughgoing 
IS  to  divest  it  of  its  metaphysical  character. 
»till  a  science  dependent  on  the  apparatus  of 
nceptions  and  postulates, 
e  leading  figures  in  economics  at  the  begin- 
Df  the  century  are  Malthus  and  Ricardo,  and 

with  Adam  Smith,  are  usually  represented 
as  the  great  triumvirate  that  gave  to 
^         English  political  economy  the  char- 
acter that   it   ha^   held   ever  since. 
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But  it  seems  doubtful  if  either  Mal- 
thus or  Ricardo  has  exerted  a  greater 
influence  than  the  great  utilitarian 
7BS  the  tone-giving  influence  in  nearly  every 
tment  of  English  thought  for  at  least  one 
)£  the  century.  To  the  influence  of  Ben- 
[s  teaching  the  science  owes  that  peculiar 
itution  which  has  given  rise  to  its  charac- 
.tion  as  "the  mechanics  of  natural  liberty." 
at  same  influence  seems  due  the  shifting  of 
inter  of  interest  from  the  analysis  of  produc- 
o  the  theory  of  value.  And  to  his  teaching 
rtscular  we  owe  the  creation  of  that  bond- 
yt  the  science,  the  economic  man.  To  him 
is  due  the  rapid  rise  to  ascendency  of  the 
Eict  deductive  method.     No   doubt,  other 


influences  also  contributed  to  these  changes.  The 
incorporation  of  the  law  of  diminishing  returns 
and  the  principle  of  population  into  the  premises 
of  the  science  are  to  be  especially  noted.  As 
limiting  conditions  of  the  environment  within 
which  the  economic  action  of  man  was  noted, 
they,  also,  served  to  add  emphasis  to  questions 
of  value  and  distribution  and  besides  imported  a 
strain  of  pessimism  into  economic  thinking.  But 
no  other  influence  was  paramount  to  the  influence 
of  the  new  habits  of  thought,  the  foundations  of 
which  were  so  convincingly  set  forth  in  Bentham's 
"Principles."  That  influence  was  deep  and  per- 
vasive. It  was  during  the  reign  of  Benthamite 
utilitarianism  that  English  political  economy 
achieved  its  greatest  triumph  and  worked  its  way 
to  an  authoritative  position  in  Great  Britain  as 
a  foundation  for  public  policy.  How  intimately 
associated  in  the  public  mind  were  utilitarianism 
and  political  economy  is  seen  in  Carlyle's  writings 
where  the  monster  "Utilitaria"  and  the  "Dismal 
Science"  are  represented  as  different  faces  of  the 
same  vicious  error. 

The  specific  innovation  that  utilitarianism  ac- 
complished for  political  economy  was  the  substi- 
tution of  utility  for  providential  design  as  the 
basis  of  theoretical  formulations.  Bentham  gave 
to  that  metaphysics  of  human  nature  which  had 
already  emerged  in  Adam  Smith,  a  matchless 
statement,  an  impregnable  setting.  It  became 
for  political  economy  a  first  principle.  Adam 
Smith  had  shown  how  the  actions  of  individual 


men,  each  seeking  his  own  gain,  inevitably  p 
public  interest.     But  Adam  Smith  i 


pro- 
moted the  public  interest.  But  Adam  Smith  was 
no  utilitarian.  It  was  to  only  one  class  of  actions 
that  he  assigned  self-interest,  and  even  there  self- 
interest  was  but  a  wheel  in  the  mechanism 
through  which  nature  sought  her  ends.  With 
the  school  of  Bentham,  however,  "there  is  no 
true  interest  but  individual  interest,"  not  only  in 
the  region  of  business  but  throughout  the  whole 
of  life.  Self-interest  is,  therefore,  not  a  method 
of  nature :  it  is  nature. 

To  Adam  Smith's  followers,  the  "Wealth  of 
Nations"  was  a  sacred  text.  But  like  other 
sacred  books,  it  needed  interpretation.  At  the 
opening  of  the  centiuy  the  succession  to  Smith 
was  in  Question.  Malthus  and  Ricardo  were  as- 
pirants for  the  leadership.  Of  the  two,  Malthus 
stands  much  nearer  Smith  in  his  philosophical 
preconceptions  than  does  Ricardo.  Like  Smith, 
he  imputes  a  purpose  and  constraining  guidance 
to  nature.  But  tne  victory  went  to  Ricardo.  He 
is  a  layman  in  philosophy,  coming  by  his  pre- 
conceptions tacitly,  like  manv  a  later  economist, 
through  a  simple  process  of  absorption.  That  is, 
perhaps,  what  makes  him  so  significant  an  ex- 
ponent of  the  change  in  the  point  of  approach 
that  was  taking  place  in  the  science.  Ricardian- 
ism  is  Benthamite  utilitarianism  turned  economic. 
It  was  given  to  Bentham  to  formulate  the  new 
articles  of  faith,  to  Ricardo,  to  use  them. 

In  the  hands  of  Ricardo  and  the  disciples  of 
Bentham,  economics  ceases  to  be  a  theory  of  the 
natural  order  and  becomes,  what  was  already 
foreshadowed  in  Adam  Smith,  a  theory  of  the 
workings  of  human  nature,  but  of  human  nature 
construed  in  hedonistic  terms.  Human  nature 
is  regarded  as  a  competent  mechanism  for  trans- 
forming the  effects  wrought  upon  it  by  the  environ- 
ment into  an  equivalent  amount  of  conduct. 
Human  action  is  viewed  as  inert,  mechanical  reac- 
tion, the  effect  in  conduct  being  always  quanti- 
tatively proportionate  to  the  cause.     This  being 
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the  general  position  of  hedonism,  the  particular 
office  of  each  of  the  sciences  living  under  its  dis- 
pensation was  to  show  in  detail,  in  its  appro- 
priate department  of  activity,  how  this  reaction 
takes  place.  And  since  the  process  through 
which  the  human  agent  translates  the  adequate 
cause  into  its  appropriate  effects  is  obviously  a 
valuation  process,  economics  ceases  to  be  pri- 
marily a  theory  of  production  and  becomes  a 
theory  of  valuation.  Its  principal  problem  is  not 
to  discover  the  causes  of  the  productiveness  of 
industry,  but,  as  Ricardo  puts  it,  to  ''determine 
the  laws  which  regulate  distribution."  Value 
ceases  to  be  regarded  from  the  side  of  production 
and  production  becomes  a  category  of  value,  and 
political  economy  takes  a  long  step  toward  at- 
taining, in  appearance  at  least,  what  Professor 
Marshall  three  quarters  of  a  century  later  de- 
scribes as  its  proper  goal — a  theory  of  the  equili- 
bration of  economic  forces.  In  keeping  with  this 
change  of  base,  value  is  no  longer  conceived  as 
that  which  avails  toward  production,  but  as  that 
which  avails  toward  exchange.  Labor  falls 
from  being  the  cause  of  value  to  being  merely  its 
measure.  Value  being  taken  as  the  earmark  of 
wealth,  the  Ricardian  economics  becomes  a 
theory  of  acquisition,  attention  being  given  to  the 
money-making  propensities  rather  than  to  pro- 
ductive activity.  The  distinction  between  in- 
dustry and  business,  between  the  making  of 
things  and  the  making  of  money,  is  obscured  and 
neglected.  Archbishop  Whately  designated  the 
essential  interest  of  the  utilitarian  economics 
when  he  proposed  the  name  "catallactics" — the 
science  ol  exchange.  However  considerable  the 
changes  thus  wrought  in  the  theoretical  structure 
of  the  science,  the  adoption  of  the  utilitarian  con- 
ception did  not  destroy  or  seriously  damage  the 
belief  in  a  meliorative  trend  in  events.  The  facts 
of  diminishing  productiveness  and  the  law  of 
population  made  it  far  from  easy  for  the  Ricar- 
dians  to  contemplate  the  "natural  advance  of 
society"  with  the  unmixed  satisfaction  of  the 
physiocrats  and  Adam  Smith.  But  utilitarian- 
ism with  its  "greatest  good  of  the  greatest  num- 
ber" and  "everyone  to  count  as  one,"  saved  the 
day  for  the  system  of  natural  liberty.  Since 
society  is  the  sum  of  its  individual  men,*and  the 
collective  interest  is  the  sum  total  of  individual 
interests,  it  follows  for  utilitarian  economics  that 
each  individual  in  pursuing  his  own  private  in- 
terest is  also  furthering  the  social  good  in  the 
most  effective  fashion.  And  consequently  the 
natural  laws  of  the  science  under  its  utilitarian 
organization,  tho  they  have  lost  something  of 
their  former  coloring  and  unimpeachable  au- 
thority, are  still  uttered  in  a  sense  that  usually 
applies  approval  even  tho  in  a  greater  degree  than 
before  they  are  exprest  in  the  conventional  lan- 
guage of  science.  Competition  makes  for  the 
happiness  of  the  greatest  number.  Therefore, 
the  natural  laws  of  political  economy,  which  are 
the  laws  of  competition,  carry  with  them  the 
suggestions  of  precepts. 

So  long  as  utilitarianism  maintained  its  posi- 
tion unimpaired,  economic  science  had  a  clear 
and  easy  course  to  follow — that  is,  until  about 
the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  During 
that  time,  it  advanced  to  a  commanding  position 
among  the  social  sciences  because  it  was,  of  all  of 
them,  the  most  competent  to  turn  the  utilitarian 
expedient  to  effective  account  in  explaining  the 
motions  of  men  and  society.  Its  deliverances, 
tho  frequently  uttered  in  a  spirit  of  dogmatism. 


were  accepted  almost  unquestioned.  Its  stand- 
ing with  the  public  had  never  been  better.  There 
were  differences  among  the  Ricardians  on 
questions  of  theoretics  detail,  but  nothiq{ 
touching  the  spiritual  stability  of  the  system  they 
had  devised.  New  departures  in  economics  were 
taken  or  proposed  by  Sismondi  in  France,  List  in 
Germany,  and  Ricliard  Jones  in  England.  But 
highly  valued  as  the  work  of  these  innovaton 
has  been  by  later  economists,  it  made  little  im- 
pression upon  the  development  of  the  science  at 
the  time.  The  authority  of  the  classical  political 
economy  was  not  impeached  and  could  not  be  im- 
peached by  any  sucn  attack.  The  time  had  not 
yet  come.  So  long  as  utilitarianism  was  in  the 
ascendent,  the  public  credentials  of  political 
economy  must  needs  be  the  best.  But  let  the 
supremacy  of  utilitarianism  once  be  threatened 
and  troubles  must  begin  for  economics.  The  old 
constitution  would  no  longer  avail ;  a  change  must 
follow. 

That  change  began  about  the  middle  of  the 
century  and,  strangely  enoujgh,  was  associated 
with  the  intellectual  enterprise  of  one  who  fre- 
quently has  been  represented  as  having  ^ven  to 
political  economy  its  most  telling  exposition  from 
a  clarified  Ricardian  standpoint — so  much  so, 
that  the  Enghsh  economics  of  this  middle  period 
has  sometimes  been  called  the  Ricardo-MiD 
political  economy.  But  seen  in  the 
Ti»i.«  ■««•*«•  fuller  and  truer  perspective  of  time, 
jonnroiart  ^^^^^  "PoHtical  Economy"  is  read 
to  very  little  advantage,  and  his 
position  is  very  badly  understood, 
when  he  is  represented  as  merel3r  the  "Secretaire 
de  la  Reaction"  keeping  to  his  task  with  the 
** piety  of  a  disciple."  The  truth  of  the  matter  is 
that  Mill  was  at  a  transition  in  British  thinVing 
in  a  sense  which  neither  he  nor  his  following 
appreciated.  In  his  hands  political  economy 
was  shifting  its  ground  insensibly,  perhaps, 
but  nevertheless  unmistakably.  Mill  may  have 
echoed  the  laws  and  phrases  of  the  earlier  genera- 
tion of  thinkers,  but  he  was  informing  them  with 
a  new  spirit  which  reflects  the  presence  of  the  new 
influences  that  were  effecting  the  thinking  of  his 
day.  This  is  not  the  place  to  attempt  an  enu- 
meration of  these  influences.  They  were  several 
and  diverse.  It  will  answer  the  purpose  to  men- 
tion a  single  one  connected  with  the  decline  of 
utilitarianism  and  its  psychological  counterpart. 
For  this  decline  imparted  a  considerable  change 
in  the  outlook  and  status  of  economic  science. 
The  change  in  question  is  already  foreshadowed 
in  Mill's  "Logic"  ^1843),  where  the  older  view 
that  individual  conduct  and  character  are  but  the 
mechanical  product  of  the  molding  circumstances 
of  the  environment  is  qualifled  so  far  as  to  allow 
to  the  individual  himself  an  influence  and  respon- 
sibihty  in  shaping  those  circumstances.  That  is 
to  say,  a  teleological  trend  is  coming  to  be 
claimed  for  individual  conduct  where  formerly 
such  a  trend  was  looked  for  and  found  only  in  the 
sequence  of  events  in  nature.  In  other  words, 
the  human  nature,  into  the  workings  of  which  the 
economist  inquired,  is  being  differently  construed 
under  the  guidance  of  a  changed  psychology. 
The  psychology  that  was  making  its  way  in  Mill's 
time  was  moving  away  from  the  older  associa- 
tionist  standpoint  and  approaching  the  position 
of  modem  functional  psychology.  Centering  its 
interest  in  the  process  of  attention,  it  teaches  that 
cognition  or  perception  as  the  attentive  process 
always  implied  the  presence  of  a  purpose  or  in- 
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hat  elicits  and  guides  the  attention.  That 
on  is  essentially  the  process  of  examining 
.tion  with  the  view  to   discovering  what 

and  conditions  it  contains  that  may  be 
ise  of  for  a  given  intended  purpose.  Hu- 
Dnduct,  as  viewed  from  this  standpoint, 
to  be  merely  uniform,  quantitative,  inert 
n  to  adequate  forces,  and  comes  to  be  re- 

as  qualitative,  purposive  response  to 
.  The  ethical  counterpart  of  this  re- 
1  hedonism,  the  utilitarianism  of  Mill, 
ondingly  recognizes  in  the  motivation  of 

conduct  differences  in  kind  as  well  as 
ts  of  pleasures,  and  imputes  to  the  select- 
jnt  in  conduct  a  continuity  of  purpose 
vres  a  spiritual  stability  to  the  life  process, 
erewith  there  begins  to  fall  away  from 
J  economy  that  ancient  article  of  faith 
lad  seen  in  nature,  and  nature  alone,  that 
imate,  beneficent  trend  which  enabled  the 
list  to  go  to  his  work  with  conviction  in  his 
nd  confidence  on  his  lips. 

out  of  the  question  here  to  pursue  the 
ations  wrought  by  Mill  and  his  following 
•eceived  version  of  economic  doctrine  as  a 
>f  the  change  in  their  spiritual  attitude. 

of  these,  though  it  is  far  from  being  the 
gnificant,  Mill  himself  calls  special  atten- 
It  is  the  distinction  he  draws  between  the 
the  production  of  wealth  and  the  laws  of 
ribution.  The  first  are  "real  laws  of  na- 
pendent  upon  the  properties  of  objects" 
mot  be  modified ;  but  the  second  are  only 
3cessary  consequences  of  particular  social 
tments,"  and  are  "liable  to  be  much 
by  the  progress  of  social  improvement." 
y  attentive  reader  of  Mill  will  recall  many 
Bs  in  which  the  outcome  in  the  economic 
•n  is  represented  as  controlled  or  modified 
er  forces  than  mere  pecuniary  interest, 
gnomic  situation  is  far  from  frictionless. 
ny  circumstances  that  Mill  finds  impeding 
iscriminate  play  of  human  competition,  as, 
mple,  in  his  discussion  of  the  cause  of  dif- 
3  of  value  or  differences  of  wages,  are  cases 
t.  The  "counteracting  forces"  as  well  as 
ntroUing  principles ' '  are  noticed.  It  is  the 
ible  factors"  that  mar  the  symmetry  and 

his  exposition.  For  similar  reasons  the 
rated  results  of  gain-seeking  traffic  are  not 
rily  to  be  construed  as  good,  and  compe- 
Dses  something  of  its  former  virtue  as  the 

scheme  of  social  salvation.  There  is  a 
shrinkage  of  the  teleological  content  of  the 

political  economy.  They  imply  less  of 
ai  than  formerly,  of  the  competitive  proc- 
irhich  they  are  presumed  to  offer  the  ex- 
3n.  They  are  still  natural  laws  but  with 
:  the  limitations  of  later-day  science— em- 
g^eneralizations,  statements  of  impersonal 
lities,  of  coexistence  and  of  sequence. 
er,  they  are  abstract  laws  built  on  assump- 
nd  of  hypothetical  validity  only.  They 
i  entitled  to  exercise,  therefore,  a  nar- 
x>nstraining  influence  on  the  economist 
idertakes  to  apply  them.  Hence,  Mill 
)t  hesitate,  in  applying  the  principles  of 
1  economy  to  social  philosophy,  to  pro- 
me  very  substantial  departures  from  what 
Y  of  his  predecessors  had  been  disposed  to 
as  a  sovereign,  natural  principle  of  the 
— ^the  principle  of  laissez-faire.  For  Mill 
idmitted  functions  of  government  em- 
i  much  wider  field  than  can  easily  be  in- 


cluded within  the  ring-fence  of  any  restrictive 
definition;  and  it  is  hardly  possible  to  find  any 
ground  of  justification  common  to  them  all.  ex- 
cept the  comprehensive  one  of  general  expedi- 
ency." Liberty  and  property  cease  to  be 
"natural  rights"  and  are  treated  as  human  con- 
trivances to  be  tried  on  their  merits.  To  the 
emancipated  mind  of  Mill's  day,  Bastiat's  "Har- 
monies *  was  an  anachronism,  a  voice  from  the 
past.  Caimes's  impatient  declaration  that  polit- 
ical economy  has  nothing  to  do  with  laissez- 
faire,  shows  how  changed  was  the  animus  of  the 
science. 

Clearly,  then,  the  forces  of  disintegration  were 
at  work  m  political  economy  and  the  constitution 
of  the  science  as  it  left  Mill's  hands  was  a  differ- 
ent thing  from  what  it  had  been  in  the  confident 
days  of  his  father.  When  Cairnes  some  years 
later  undertook  to  rest  on  the  prestige  of  political 
economy  by  a  guarded  restatement  of  its  leading 
principles  and  explanation  of  its  character  and 
methods,  he  believed  himself,  no  doubt,  to  be 
walking  in  the  footsteps  of  the  masters.  But  the 
net  result  of  his  effort  was  to  show  how  far  politi- 
cal economy  had  drifted  from  its  traditional 
position.  The  unpretentious  character  that 
Cairnes  assigns  to  economic  laws  was 

CainiM      ^^^  from  expressing  the  ambition  of 

vHni««  the  masters.  The  fact-is  that  Cairnes, 
in  attempting  to  give  to  political 
economy  an  irreproachable  character,  was  simply 
sterilizing  it.  He  set  out  to  do  for  political 
economy  what  was  being  done  in  the  natural 
sciences.  In  the  overhauling  the  physical  sci- 
ences were  experiencing  in  Caimes's  day,  an 
attempt  was  being  made  to  read  metaphysics  out 
of  them,  and  the  physical  sciences  were  in  this 
respect  serving  as  an  example  to  the  social 
sciences.  Whatever  success  the  effort  to  relieve 
science  of  the  metaphysical  taint  may  have  had 
in  the  field  of  the  former,  the  results  of  the  in- 
novation in  political  economy  are  not  to  be  ac- 
counted as  highly  effective.  Under  Caimes's 
dispensation  political  economy  became  not  so 
much  less  metaphysical  as  less  vitally  metaphys- 
ical. The  virile  and  imposing  metaphysics  of 
natural  liberty  simply  gave  way  to  an  impersonal 
and  spiritless  conception  of  normality,  and  politi- 
cal economy  becomes  what  it  has  remained  for 
many  of  Cfaimes's  followers,  a  perfect,  hypo- 
thetical science — formulations  of  theory  in  terms 
of  tendencies — a  body  of  ultimate  principles. 
For  the  average  reader,  Cairnes  took  the  discus- 
sion of  economics  out  of  the  older  region  of  reality 
into  an  atmosphere  so  tenuous  that  it  could  not 
preserve  the  aspect  of  vital  interest.  It  was  a 
metaphysical  science  without  a  message.  It  was 
neither  stimulating  philosophy  nor  good  observa- 
tion. Is  it  then  surprizing  that  Cairnes  should 
have  complained  that  political  economy  had 
•'ceased  to  be  a  subject  of  fruitful  speculation 
with  the  educated  public  "  or  that  Bagehot  should 
have  found  that  *  *  it  lies  rather  dead  in  the  public 
mind"  and  that  "it  no  longer  matches  with  the 
most  living  ideas  of  people ' '  .^ 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  all  this  is 
said  with  no  thought  of  disparaging  the  services  of 
Caimes's  school  to  economic  science.  His  is  de- 
servedly an  honored  position  in  the  history  of  the 
science,  and  it  may  well  be  that  the  phase  that  it 
has  seemed  fit  to  connect  with  his  name  was  an 
unavoidable  phase  in  the  development  of  the 
science.  Indeed,  there  is  good  reason  for  think- 
ing that  it  was.     Economics  was  threatening  to 
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become  a  closed  circle  and  to  come  to  a  full  slop. 
Such  a  condition  could  not,  however,  long  endure 
in  a  subject  of  such  v^ital  concern.  A  reaction  in 
some  form  was  inevitable.  What  is  matter  for 
surprize  in  reviewing  the  history  of  the  past  fifty 
years,  is  that  the  reaction,  in  a  form  competent  to 
deliver  the  science  and  give  it  a  modern  constitu- 
tion.  should  have  l>ccn  so  long  in  coming.  Ear- 
nest efforts  to  regenerate  economics  and  to  recover 
for  it  something  of  its  lost  prestige  have  surely  not 
been  wanting.  But  the  record,  if  the  truth  is 
told,  is  not  one  of  big  achievement  or  even  of 
measurable  progress  when  we  consider  the  star- 
tling advances  that  have  been  taking  place  in 
other  fields. 

Looking  first  at  the  work  of  the  economists  of 
the  last  generation,  mainly  English  and  Ameri- 
can, who  have  set  themselves  the  special  task  of 
formulating  economic  theor>\  it  will  hold  true, 
^ith  some  exception,  that  their  work  has  been 
mainly  work  of  repair  and  extension,  rather  than 
of  fresh  construction.  They  are  the  legitimate 
heirs  of  the  classical  tradition — the  classical 
school  of  to-day.  Magnify  as  we  wnll  the  differ- 
ences that  separate  these  later  theorists  from  their 
classical  predecessors,  the  differences  are  cliflfer- 
ences  of  theoretic  detail  and  em- 
phasis rather  than  differences  in 
point  of  approach  or  method  of  at- 
tack. The  problems  they  handle  are 
the  old  ones  and  they  handle  them 
after  much  the  old  fashion,  tho,  be  it 
said,  with  some  change  in  the  phrasing  of  their 
conclusions.  Utility  may  take  the  place  of  cost 
and  productivity  of  sacrifice;  a  single  law  of  dis- 
tribution may  do  the  work  that  once  required 
three;  but  we  still  have  the  problems  of  the  Ri- 
cardian  economics  and  the  apparatus  for  handling 
them  shows  httle  change.  It  is  still  deductive 
economics  of  the  old  type,  seeking  by  a  skilfu! 
manipulation  of  definitions  to  explain  the  normal 
case.  A  perfectly  balanced  system  in  w^hich 
everything  is  reduced  to  order  and  symmetry  and 
congruence  with  itself,  that  is  accepted  as  the  test 
of  truth.  Such,  for  example^  is  Professor  Clark's 
"Distribution,"  a  consummate  achievement  in 
the  art  of  system-making.  And  tho  the  phrase 
"system-making"  cannot  be  applied  to  Marshall's 
"Principles"  without  qualification,  it  is  largelv 
because  the  amplitude  of  accessories,  with  which 
he  invests  his  treatment,  divides  our  interest  with 
the  system.  Every  competent  reader  of  this  mon- 
umental w^ork  know^s  how  much  more  it  contains 
than  a  system.  But  tho  Professor  Marshall's  prac- 
tise is  more  liberal  than  his  precept »  he  has  made 
it  clear  on  more  than  one  occasion  that  the  ideal 
he  cherishes  for  economics  is  to  place  it  on  a  firm 
foundation  as  a  systematic  science,  seeking  to 
establish  a  body  of  general  principles^an  orga- 
non,  as  he  has  called  it — by  those  methods  which 
the  natural  sciences  of  an  earlier  generation  have 
made  familiar.  He  aspires  to  make  economics  a 
perfect,  quantitative  science  and  would,  there- 
fore, keep  value  in  its  traditional  position  as  the 
central  y^roblem  of  the  science,  to  which  and  from 
which  all  else  leads.  The  plaj^  of  human  motives 
working  their  way  to  a  position  of  equihbrium, 
that  is  the  thing  to  be  explained.  Recourse  is 
therefore  taken  to  the  analogies  of  physics  rather 
than  biology  and  so  the  science  remains  a  me- 
chanics of  human  action^ — a  study  of  balance 
rather  than  of  growth — a  theory  of  action,  no 
doubt,  but  one  in  which  the  interest  centers  in  the 
conditions  that  limit  the  play  rather  than  in  the 


factors  that  vary  it.  No  doubt  neither  Professor 
Marshall  nor  his  colleagues  are  indifferent  to  those 
considerations  which  the  biological  and  anthrc*- 
pological  sciences  of  our  day  are  pressing  upon  the 
attention  of  the  learned  world.  There  are  ttx> 
many  evidences  in  the  writings  of  Professor  Mar- 
sh all,  at  least,  of  a  sincere  and  solicitous  regard 
for  the  view-points  of  these  sciences,  to  chaiige 
such  neglect.  He  is  read  to  poor  purpc^se  if  it  a 
not  discovered  how  the  notions  of  continuity  and 
development  in  the  movement  of  thing^s  have  tem- 
pered and  broadened  his  attitude.  They  are  the 
watchwords  of  his  preface.  But  for  all  that, 
w^hen  the  analysis  is  once  under  way,  it  is  not  the 
notion  of  development  but  rather  that  of  sU- 
bility  that  shapes  the  discussion. 

The  legitimacy  of  systematic  science  is  clearly 
not  to  be  impugned.  Science  it  certainly  is.  Thi 
history  of  scientific  endeavors  in  other  fields  shows 
that  such  w^ork  has,  at  one  time  or  another,  en- 

Cssed  a  considerable  share  of  the  leading  minds; 
;  the  later  history  of  many  of  these  sanie 
sciences  shows  a  diminishing  conviction  of  its 
usefulness.  And  those  that  have  been  most  suc- 
cessful in  detaching  themselves  from  the  disci- 
pline of  philosophy  have  given  it  up  as  an  un- 
profitable enterprise  and  have  taken  to  other  and 
less  pretentious  methods.  Systematic  science 
must  lose  caste,  because  its  tentative  conclusions 
fail  to  satisfy  that  desire  for  concrete  knowledge 
of  things  that  it  seems  to  be  the  appointed  mission 
of  science  in  our  day  to  provide. 

If  this  version  of  the  matter  be  sound,  it  cannot 
but  be  a  cause  for  serious  misgiving  that  so  much 
of  the  intellectual  energy  of  the  economists  of  the 
present  day  that  is  being  devoted  to  theory  should 
have  taken  such  a  lead.  It  lends  substance  to 
the  criticism  sometimes  leveled  against  econo- 
mists by  the  adepts  of  other  sciences  that  it  is  be- 
hind the  times  in  its  adherence  to  outworn 
methods  in  handling  its  subject-matter.  Thert 
seems  to  be  room,  if  indeed  there  is  not  great 
need,  for  work  of  a  different  type  from  that 
w^hich  has  engaged  the  attention  of  the  neo- 
classical schooL     Progress  demands  it* 

And  much  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  diver- 
sion created  by  the  Austrians.  However  much 
they  may  have  done  to  advance  the  discussion 
of  a  particular  detail  of  economic  theory,  albeit 
an  important  one,  their  achievement  is  not  to  be 
rated  as  a  serious  innovation  for  the  science  as 
a  whole.  Indeed,  the  ready  assimilation  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  Austrians  mto  the  body  of  the 
classical  economics  shows  how^  near  they  were  in 
temperament  and  standpoint  to  the  school  tbev 
set  out  to  supplant.  The  movement  has  ap- 
parently spent  Its  force  and  the  science  goes  oil 
its  accustomed  way. 

What  shall  be  said  of  the  historical  movement^ 

To  it  is  usually  accorded  the  place  of  chief  im- 

portance  in  the  history  of  the  reaction.     It  made 

its  appearance  about  the  middle  of  the  centtiry 

with  the  intention  of  saving  politic&l 

Hljtflricftl    ^co^*^^y  fTC^m  its  unprofitable  career, 

Bobool       '^^^  movement  has  been  variously 

knowm  as  the  inductive,  historical,  or 

German  school.     It  was  in  fact  all 

three;  historical  and  inductive  in  its  professed 

method,  but  German  in  its  essential  spirit.    The 

rise    of    this    school    is    not    a    self-explanatory 

phenomenon,  but  it  is  not  enveloped  in  much 

mystery.     Just  as  the  classical  political  economy 

w^as  shaped   by   English    utilitarianism,   so  the 

German  historical  economics  w^as  an  outgrowth  of 
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an  philosophy.  In  each  case  economics 
>uilaing  on  the  current  metaphysics  of  the 
country.  Each  was  a  distinctive  national 
ict,  and  the  historical  movement,  tho  it  has 
idherents  in  other  countries,  has  preserved 
11  to-day  a  peculiariy  German  character, 
ler  started  the  movement.  Reacting  from 
excessive  a  prior  ism  of  English  political 
my,  stimulated  by  the  example  of  the  new 
ical  jurisprudence,  and  inspired  by  the 
ian  notion  of  development,  he  set  out  to 
mize  economics  on  a  broader  basis.  The 
tnent  that  he  inaugurated  soon  fotmd  ad- 
ts.  Bruno  Hildebrant  followed  in  1848 
his  "National  Okonomie  der  Gegenwart 
iukunft,"  and  Karl  Knies  in  1853  with  his 
-making  **Die  Politische  Okonomie  vom 
punkte  der  geschichtlichen  Methode." 
I  together  these  works  define  the  fundamen- 
ticles  of  the  constitution  of  the  new  his- 
1  economics.  They  were  its  confession  of 
Knies  emphasized  the  idea  of  the  parallel 
jpment  of  economic  ideas  and  economic  in- 
ions — the  idea  of  historical  relativity.  But 
ler  was  more  ambitious ;  he  aspired  to  make 
nomics  a  ''philosophy  of  economic  history" 
t  special  function  should  be  to  discover  the 
y{  cultural  development  in  their  economic 
ts.  Hegel  had  given  to  German  thought 
»nception  of  organic  society.  According  to 
ociety  has  a  life  history  of  like  kind  with  or- 
nature;  therefore,  the  process  of  organic 
ipplies  the  proper  analogy  for  studying  the 
•al  sequence.  It  was  a  part  of  this  concep- 
irhich  Roscher  seized  on — that  the  cultural 
nee  repeats  itself  in  cycles  of  "youth,"  "ma- 
"  and  "old  age,"  each  nation  going 
gfh  much  the  same  course.  The  history  of 
ist,  therefore,  is  prophetic  of  the  movement 
5  future;  for  history  repeats  itself.  The 
)f  historical  development  are  the  "natural 
of  society.  It  is  thus  that  history  became 
tethod  of  the  new  departure — historv,  that 
say,  as  officially  interpreted  bv  Hegel's 
la.  Seen  in  the  light  of  its  derivation, 
ore,  the  historical  school  was  as  much  met- 
ical  as  historical.  History  was  to  be  read 
a  purpose.  "He,"  says  Hildebrant,  "can 
QO  right  understanding  of  history  to  whom 
•nditions  and  needs  of  his  own  time  are  un- 
1."  It  is  the  business  of  the  economist  "to 
^er  the  link  which  the  present  generation  is 
I  to  the  chain  of  social  development."  The 
nent,  therefore,  from  the  beginning  had  an 
1  as  well  as  an  historical  import.  Its  self- 
ited  mission  was  to  control,  as  well  as  to 
n,  development.  It  was  a  **historisch- 
le  Richtung."  As  Held  stated  it,  the  new 
"demands  a  conception  of  the  science, 
includes  social  policy";  and  since,  accord- 
the  German  view,  the  State  is  the  appro- 
organ  of  social  control,  the  new  economics 
theory  of  the  State  and  its  functions  as 
as  it  was  a  theory  of  economy  and  its 
es. 

ether  the  reaction  thus  described  is  to  be 
led  as  a  far-reaching  and  salutary  reaction 
5  field  of  economic  study  is  not  here  in 
on  except  so  far  as  it  has  had  a  bearing  upon 
ansformation  of  the  theoretic  constitution 
t  science.  Every  economist,  no  matter  of 
school,  knows  how  much  his  attitude  has 
nodified  and  tempered  by  the  criticisms  of 
Historiker."     The  "abstracter  economics" 


has  been  shown  its  proper  place,  its  spiritual 
pride  has  been  reduced,  and  it  has  been  put,  as  it 
were,  on  its  good  behavior.  Every  historian  as 
well  as  economist  knows,  too,  how  much  history 
owes  to  the  activity  of  the  new  school.  If  it  has 
turned  out  much  lumber  of  which  nothing  better 
can  be  said  than  that  it  is  scholarship,  it  has  also 
given  some  noteworthy  and  vital  researches  of 
the  highest  value.  But  all  this  and  more  that 
might  be  said  to  the  same  effect  is  beside  the 
mark  of  our  present  interest.  What  has  this 
school  done,  in  a  positive  way,  to  give  a  new 
formulation  of  theory?  Its  earlier  champions 
promised  a  rapid  and  radical  transformation  of 
economic  science.  Has  that  promise  been  ful- 
filled? 

It  may  be  said  at  once  that  so  far  as  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  historical  school  have  moved  in  the 
orbit  described  for  it  by  its  founders  it  has  failed 
to  make  good.  Economic  theory  has  not  experi- 
enced at  the  hands  of  the  exponents  of  the  new 
method  the  reorganization  of  which  it  stood  in 
need.  Institutional  history  is  not  economic 
science.  A  narrative  and  descriptive  account  of 
things  is  not  a  scientific  relation.  The  theory  of 
institutions  requires  that  these  should  be  ac- 
counted for  in  terms  of  determinable  cause  and 
effect.  A  causal  sequence  implies  very  much 
more  than  historical  succession.  So  far  as  the 
work  of  the  historical  school  has  been  a  search 
after  the  laws  of  social  development,  it  has 
seldom  eventuated  in  any  more  definite  articles 
of  theory  than  such  loose  and  sweeping  historical 
generalizations  as,  for  example,  Wagner's  law  of 
the  increasing  extension  of  State  activity,  or 
Held's  law  of  the  evolution  of  industry  through 
the  successive  stages  of  family  system,  gild  sys- 
tem, domestic  system,  and  factory  system. 
Such  and  similar  guesses  at  "the  curve  of 
economic  evolution  "  may  be  useful  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  economists  who  use  them,  but  they 
do  not  make  good  the  claim  of  their  inven- 
tors that  they  "see  things  as  they  actuallv  are" 
— "fre^  ...  of  all  a  priori  theories.'  The 
frankly  avowed  preoccupation  of  many  members 
of  the  school,  with  leammg  the  "  significance  and 
appropriateness  "  of  things,  discredits  their  theo- 
retical work  no  less  decisively  than  it  does  that  of 
the  Manchester  school  whom  they  set  out  to  sup- 
plant. The  doctrines  of  the  one  are  as  unmista- 
kably of  metaphysical  derivation  as  those  of  the 
other.  But  since  historical  induction  seems  a 
less  competent  contrivance  than  abstract  de- 
duction for  turning  a  metaphysical  postulate  to 
rapid  account  in  the  formulation  of  theory,  the 
theoretical  output  of  the  historical  school  has 
been  notably  small.  Indeed,  many  of  the  school 
appear  to  have  given  up  the  profession  of  theory, 
being  content  to  use  as  their  working  principles, 
when  occasion  arises,  the  body  of  doctrines  worked 
out  by  the  later  economists  of  the  classical  trend. 
It  was  such  a  change  of  heart,  no  doubt,  that 
made  it  possible  for  Professor  Wagner,  some  years 
ago,  to  express  such  ready  acquiescence  in  the 
work  of  Professor  Marshall.  It  would  appear,  for 
this  and  many  other  symptoms  of  like  enect,  that 
the  lai*ge  group  of  economists  for  whom  Wagner 
speaks — the  historical  proper — has  abandoned  the 
field  of  theory  and  taken  to  writing  history. 

When,  however,  we  turn  to  the  branch  of  the 
historical  school  of  which  Professor  Schmoller  is 
the  representative,  we  meet  a  different  situation. 
There  is  much  in  the  later  activity  of  this  branch 
that  is  of  capital  importance  for  economic  theory 
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and  much  that  sets  it  apart  from  its  own  past 
as  well  as  from  the  conventional  line  of  the  his- 
torical trend.  Taking,  at  the  outset,  a 
ftohmoller  P<^sition  so  radical  that  it  drew  from 
his  colleagues  the  characterization 
of  * 'extreme  Historismus,"  Professor 
SchmolJcr  yet  stands  to-day  as  one  of  the  foremost 
workers  in  the  field  of  theoretical  construction. 
Whether  or  not  such  an  outcome  was  to  have  lieen 
expected  as  a  result  of  the  interest  that  hitherto 
engaged  the  actix^ity  of  Professor  Schmoller  and 
his  school  may  l>e  doubted.  It  is  well  known  that 
Professior  Schmoller  began  his  career  by  discour- 
aging: all  attempts  at  theory  as  premature  and 
ill-advised  until  an  extensive  equipment  of  his- 
torical, statistical,  and  other  material  should  have 
been  provided,  and  his  utterances  on  different 
occasions  left  no  doubt  that  this  preliminary 
work  would  need  to  be  done  with  such  ex- 
haustiveness  as  to  absorb  the  energy  of  at  least 
one  generation.  An  eventual  formulation  of 
results  was  avowed  to  be  the  end  in  view ;  but  the 
long-continued  and  painstaking  devotion  to  his- 
tory, and  the  easy  avoidance  of  theory,  gave 
much  ground  for  the  belief  that  history  rather 
than  theory  would  alwa3^s  be  their  characteristic 
product.  Indications,  however,  have  not  been 
wanting  in  the  writings  of  Bucher,  Knapp,  and 
others,  that  history  was  not  to  be  the  last  word 
of  the  school  but  the  pathway  to  construction. 
Above  all.  the  work  of  these  gave  substantial 
promise  that  the  theory  at  which  they  aimed 
would  not  rest  with  empirical,  historical  general- 
izations, but  would  lead  to  laws  of  causal  se- 
quence. It  is  this  latter  aspect  that  makes  his- 
torical economics,  as  seen  through  Schmoller*s 
**Grundri5s/'  of  such  significance  for  economic 
theory.  The  function  of  economic  theory  as 
Professor  Schmoller  understands  it  is  very  differ- 
ent from  the  conventional  view.  He  made  it 
clear,  some  years  ago.  in  a  review  of  the  Austrian 
doctrines,  that  he  could  not  regard  the  doctrine  of 
value  as  the  main  preoccupation  of  economic 
theor>\  For  him,  the  economic  process  includes 
much  more,  and  much  of  more  significance  than 
the  process  of  vahiation.  What  he  aspires  to  offer 
is  a  theory  of  institutions,  more  specifically  a  the- 
ory of  the  factors  that  have  shaped  the  successive 
phases  that  make  up  the  life  history  of  these  in- 
stitutions, and  the  outcome,  as  we  have  it.  in  the 
existing  situation.  The  economic  situation,  as 
Professor  Schmoller  views  it,  has  nothing  defini- 
tive about  it.  Institutions  are  always  regarded 
as  a  part  of  the  conventional  apparatus  of  life. 
They  are  still  in  the  making,  therefore,  and  always 
will  be ;  and  they  are  not  accounted  for  by  repre- 
senting them  as  functions  in  an  orderly  and  ra- 
tionalized scheme  of  things.  They  represent  the 
accumulated  influence  of  a  complex  of  forces 
whose  shifting  play  is  to  be  ascertained  by  a 
careful  scrutiny  of  the  exigencies  under  the  stress 
of  which  the  process  of  adaptation  has  taken 
place.  The  intenest  centers,  therefore,  much 
more  in  the  origin,  variation,  and  sui^'ival  of  in- 
stitutions  and  habits »  so  far  as  these  determine  or 
are  the  economic  situation,  than  in  their  present 
working  or  efficiencv  as  rated  by  some  conven- 
tional standard.  The  result  is,  therefore,  to  be 
described  as  a  genetic  rather  than  an  historical 
account  of  institutions — a  natural  history  of  in- 
stitutions in  their  economic  asp>ects,  the  chrono- 
logical sequence  always  giving  way  to  the  causal 
sequence.  The  point  of  view  is  that  of  evolution 
rather  than  of  **mstorical  development/*  the  dis- 


cussion habitually  following  the  lines  that  ^^xk 
tionary  science  has  made  familiar.  Elaborate' 
notice  is  taken  of  such  features  and  circum- 
stances of  environment  as  have  an  appreciable 
bearing  upon  the  economic  life  process,  and  a  oo 
less  careful  regard  is  paid  to  the  changing  make* 
up  of  human  nature ;  for  it  is  the  complex  inter- 
action of  man  and  his  environment  that  issues  m^ 
institutions. 

For  such  a  survey  of  the  natural  growth  of  ia  _ 
stitutions,  history  is  of  obvious  importance.  It" 
describes  the  field  of  investigation;  but  more 
than  history  is  needed.  One  has  only  to  turn 
the  pages  of  Professor  Schmo Iter's  "Grundriss" 
to  see  how  widely  he  has  ranged  in  fields  of 
knowledge  that  lie  beyond  the  conventional  fron- 
tier of  economic  science,  as  it  has  usually  beeo 
cultivated  by  economists  of  either  the  historical 
or  the  classical  trend.  The  fact  that  is  of  mo- 
ment, and  that  is  to  be  signalized  in  following  the 
progress  of  our  science,  is  that  we  have  here  a  new 
type  of  economics,  a  type  that  attempts,  and  witJi 
much  success,  to  carry  into  the  study  of  economic 
institutions  the  spirit  and  method  of  modem 
science.  A.  C.  Miller. 

Rrperbncrs;  Adam  Smith,  W^allh  of  Stations  it'T7t>y  D 
Ricardo,  PoUtical  Eco^wmy  and  Taxation  (1817),  J.  Sti^r 
Mill,  principles  of  Foiiiual  Economy  (1848);  F.  Bislui, 
Harmcnifs  of  Political  Economy  (1850);  John  Ruskin.  L'ltw 
This  Last  (1861);  J,  E.  Caimes.  Ltrgical  Method  of  Political 
Economy  (1875);  W.  S.  Jcvotib.  Primer  of  Political  Ecomfmy 
(1878);  W,  Roschcr,  PruicipUs  of  Political  Economy  (iSiA), 
H.  Sidgwick,  Principles  of  Political  Economy  IjSS?!,  F,  A 
Walker,  Political  Economy  (1888);  S.  N.  Patten  Prtmutf  of 
Political  Economy  U&E 5);  E.  von  Bdhm  Biiwcrk.  Capital  ani 
Interest  (1S90);  Alfred  MarshalL  Economics  of  Industry  (iSoJi; 
R,  T.  Ely,  Outiinss  of  Econcmiics  (1894I.  A.  T.  Hadley, 
Economics  (i8q6.>,  T.  A.  Hobson,  Economics  of  DistribmHom 
(1900);  Tm  Social  Problems  (i^oi);  Gustave  Schmoller. 
Grundriss  der  AUgemtinen  VotkswtrtksehaftUhre  (1900-1004); 
J.  S.  Nicholson,  Elements  of  Political  Econtnny  (1904);  E.  R 
A.  Seligman.  Principles  of  Econom,ics  with  Special  Reference 
to  American  Conditions  (1906);  R.  H.  I.  Palgrave.  Ed..  Dictum- 
ary  of  PoUtical  Economy  U  vols.,  1891-1900). 


POLITICAL  SCIENCE  may  be  defined  as  that 
branch  of  social  science  which  treats  of  the  theory 
of  the  State.  Its  province  is  not  coextensive 
with  the  investigation  of  society.  It  is  concerned 
only  with  such  activities  of  society  as  are  or* 
ganized  in  the  constitution.  "A*  pfopulatioi 
speaking  a  common  language  and  having  ideas  as 
to  the  fundamental  principles  of  rights  and 
wrongs,  and  resident  upon  a  territory  separated 
by  high  mountain  ranges  or  broad  bodies  of 
water,  or  by  climatic  diSerences  from  other  ter- 
ritory/' ^  such  is  the  State  behind  the  Constitution. 
It  presents  us  with  the  natural  basis  of  a  true  and 
permanent  political  establishment,  but  docs  not 
constitute  the  subject-matter  of  pohtical  science. 
Political  science  studies  the  State  within  the  con- 
stitution and  shows  how  it  expresses  its  will  in 
acts  of  government.  It  inquires  how  this  Sta 
within  the  constitution  is  created  and  molded  b^ 
the  State  behind  the  constitution,  but  beyond  thil 
political  science  proper  does  not  go.  The  State 
oehind  the  constitution,  or  natural  society  as  we 
should  otherwise  call  it,  is  for  pohtics,  as  for 
political  economy,  a  datum.  The  detailed  study 
of  its  origins  and  evolution  falls  within  the  prov- 
ince of  sociology  (q.  V,),  PoUtical  science*  how- 
ever, like  sociology,  finds  its  premises  in  facts  ot 
human  nature.  The  motive  forces  of  political 
life  are  the  desires  of  men,  but  they  are  desi 

1  The  American  Commonwealtk,  PoUtical  Scitncw  Qmorteri 
vol  i..  No.  I,  March,  1886.  p.  tj. 
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ied  and  generalized,  desires  felt  simultaneous- 
id  continuously  by  thousands,  even  by  mil- 
;  of  men  who  are  by  them  simultaneously 
ed  to  concerted  action.  Transmuted  into 
these  desires  become  the  phenomena  of 
reignty — the  obedience-compelling  power  of 
State — ''original,  absolute,  unlimited,  uni- 
il  power  over  the  individual  subject  and 
all  associations  of  subjects."*  Political 
ice  describes  these  gigantic  forces  and 
ies  their  action.  It  assumes  for  every 
>n  a  national  character  and  concerns  itself  in 
political  constitution  of  the  State  scientific- 
deducible  from  the  assumed  character  of  the 
nation.  It  takes  the  fact  of  sover- 
Inition  ^^S^^Y  ^"^  builds  upon  it.  It  starts 
Vature  '^^^^  Aristotle  started,  with  the 
dictum  that  man  is  a  political  ani- 
mal. Until  within  quite  modem 
3  writers  on  political  science  included  in  their 
s  a  treatment  of  the  topics  that  are  in- 
jd  to-day  imder  the  special  sciences  of  poli- 
and  political  economy.  But  the  whole 
p  of  subjects  which  these  names  suggest — 
ral  rights,  democracy,  individualism,  social- 
questions  of  finance,  statistics,  and  the  like 
ve  now  gathered  about  them  a  history  and 
y  too  comprehensive  for  any  but  special 
ment. 

litical  science,  therefore,  strictly  construed, 
5  itself  at  the  present  time  to  the  discussion 
e  nature  and  functions  of  the  State.  The 
■al  topics,  for  instance,  treated  under  the  cap- 
Political  Science  in  Prof.  J.  W.  Bui^gess's 
itlcal  Science  and  Constitutional  Law,'  are: 
dea  of  the  nation;  the  present  geographical 
bution  of  nations  and  nationalities ;  natural 
ical  character;  the  idea  and  conception  of 
tate ;  the  origin  of  the  State ;  the  forms  of  the 
;  the  ends  of  the  State.  Constitutional  law, 
e  study  of  the  concrete  methods  by  which 
tate  exercises  its  powers,  is  naturally  a  closely 
i  subject,  but,  nevertheless,  in  this  work  it 
/es  separate  treatment  under  such  topics  as 
rganization  of  the  State  within  the  constitu- 
n  Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  Germany, 
Prance ;  the  idea,  source,  content,  and  guar- 
of  individual  liberty ;  the  systems  of  indi vid- 
iberty  guaranteed  in  the  aforementioned 
ns;  their  forms  of  government;  the  con- 
tion  and  powers  of  their  legislatures;  the 
s  of  the  executive  and  judiciary, 
rly  writers  on  political  science  failed  to 
these  distinctions,  and  their  treatment  of 
ature  of  society  in  general,  of  the  organiza- 
>f  the  State  within  the  constitution,  and  of 
brms  and  functions  of  government,  was 
fore  less  clear  and  scientific  than  now  ob- 

rtorically,  political  science  begins  with  the 
!  mass  of  primitive  political  theory. 
every  community  of  human  beings,  how- 
rude,  there  may  be  detected  some  form  of 
ating  authority  which  determines  in  some 
e,  however  slight,  the  relations  of  the  mem- 
>f  the  community  with  one  another.  Very 
in  the  development  of  civilization  man 
it  some  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of 
»rity  that  snould  satisfy  the  national  spirit, 
irst  results  of  this  seeking  were  often  ridicu- 
mough,  in  the  judgment  of  more  advanced 
n,  tho  not  more  so  than  the  earliest  results  of 
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investigation  into  the  phenomena  of  the  ph3rsica! 
world.  Such  attempts  were  the  beginnings  of 
political  science.  Writers,  however,  wh©  hold 
that  the  most  satisfactory  distinction  between 
political  science  and  the  wider  social  science  of 
sociology  is  based  upon  the  existence  of  a  political 
consciousness  in  a  community  are  incuned  to 
leave  this  subject  of  primitive  Ideas  of  authority 
to  the  latter  branch  of  thought  and  begin  the 
history  of  political  science  at  that  point  where 
the  idea  of  the  State,  as  distinct  from  the  family 
and  the  clan,  becomes  a  determining  factor  in  the 
life  of  the  community.  When  the 
Baffinninffs  ^^^^  °^  Manu  in  India,  the  sayings  of 
/  •    Confucius  and  Mincius  in  China,  the 

sacred  books  of  the  Hebrews  and  the 
priestly  traditions  of  Egj^jt  and  Babylon,  were 
formulated,  they  represented  the  culmination  of  a 
long  process  of  the  development  of  political  ideas. 
The  political  theories  of  Plato  and  Aristotle, 
from  which  it  has  been  customary  to  date  the 
beginnings  of  political  science,  likewise  were  but 
the  culmination  of  Greek  thou|:ht  on  the  subject 
— ^thought  that  had  its  origins  in  the  civilizations 
of  Cyprus  and  Ionia,  and  in  the  formulated  ideas 
of  the  Hittites,  the  Hebrews,  the  Babylonians, 
the  Egyptians,  and  their  earlier  intellectual  fore- 
bears. The  earlier  ideas  were  inextricably 
blended  in  the  conceptions  known  to  us  as  legal, 
ethical,  theological,  ecclesiastical,  and  even  math- 
ematical. The  Oriental  Aryans,  for  instance, 
never  freed  their  politics  from  the  theological  and 
metaphysical  environment  in  which  it  is  em- 
bedded to-day.  The  Semitic  Jews  and  Saracens 
at  times  achieved  rather  more,  but  their  achieve- 
ment was  not  permanent.  The  Turanian  Chinese 
attained  a  strikingly  advanced  position  in  the 
evolution  of  ethical  doctrine,  but  neither  in 
theory  nor  in  practise  did  they  ever  take  the 
further  and  decisive  step  of  discriminating  be- 
tween ethical  and  political  conceptions.  The 
Aryans  of  Europe  have  shown  themselves  to  be 
the  only  peoples  to  whom  the  term  ''political" 
may  be  properly  applied.  Hence  it  is  that 
political  science,  in  the  strictly  modem  meaning 
of  the  term,  began  with  the  Greeks. 

I.  Classic  Times 

Political  science  among  the  Greeks  was  inci- 
dentally treated  in  writings  attributed  to  Homer 
and  Solon  and  was  to  some  extent  discust  by 
Thucydides,  Socrates,  the  Sophists,  and  others. 
It  was  left  to  Plato  and  Aristotle,  however,  to 
place  the  subject  upon  its  permanent  basis. 

Three    dialogues,    **The    Statesman,"    "The 
Republic,"  and  **The  Laws,"  contain  substan- 
tially all  Plato's  political  ideas.     Of  these,  the 
first  is  primarily  an  exercise  in  dialectic,  and  the 
second  mainly  a  treatise  on  ethics.     Only  the 
third,  the  work  of  the  author's  mature  years,  has 
the  deliberate  purpose  of  dealing  with  political 
subjects.     In    "The   Repubhc"   the 
PUto        ideal    State    is    considered    almost 
exclusively.     In    "The    Statesman" 
this  point  of  view  is  retained,  but 
certain  highly  significant  phases  of  actual  govern- 
ment are  nevertheless  considered.    In  "The  Laws" 
Plato  formally  abandons  his  idealism  and  seeks 
to  set  forth  a  system  that  would  be  workable 
among  imperfect  men.     "The  Republic"  is  the 
greatest  of  the  three  works.     In  it  the  first  cause 
of  the  State  is  found  in  the  diversity  of  men's 
desires  and  the  necessity  of  mutual  assistance  in 
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satisfying  them.  A  community  arising  from  this 
cause  enuDraces  three  classes  of  people :  producers 
of  sustenance,  warriors  to  protect  the  laborers, 
and,  finally p  counselors  and  magistrates.  These 
three  classes  working  harmoniously  together  will 
insure  the  ideal  State.  Thus  was  foreshadowed 
the  modern  principle  of  di%nsion  of  labor.  The 
ideal  unity  of  the  State  is  set  forth  in  the  famous 
discussion  of  communism.  Private  property  can 
have  no  existence  in  the  ideal  State.  Parents  are 
not  to  know  their  children  nor  children  their 
parents.  The  relations  of  the  sexes  are  to  be 
subject  to  the  absolute  control  of  magistrates. 
In  education  is  to  rest  the  permanent  stability  of 
the  State- 

On  the  character  of  the  citizens,  in  the  ulti- 
mate analysis,  Plato  relies  for  the  successful 
operation  of  gov*emment.  But  this  government 
is  not  thought  of  as  democratic.  The  real  State, 
for  Plato,  exists  only  in  the  abstract  idea  of  the 
State;  hence  the  real  rulers  are  only  those  who 
possess  knowledge  of  this  idea.  In  **The  Re- 
public" occurs  the  celebrated  descending  series  of 
the  forms  of  the  State*  from  the  perfect  aristoc- 
racy, through  timocracy,  oligarchy,  and  democ- 
racy to  tyranny.  In  timocracy  love  of  honor 
(rifxi)  or  glory  dominates  rather  than  justice; 
oligarchy  is  the  rule  of  the  wealthy  over  the  many; 
democracy  produces  anarchy,  and  finally  results 
in  tyranny. 

In  general  the  political  philosophy  of  Plato  was 
largely  determined  by  the  conaitions  of  Greek 
history  and  was  the  product  of  his  judgment  upon 
existing  institutions.  Of  his  influence,  says 
Dunning  in  his  '*  History  of  Political  Theories  ": 

The  aristcKratic  city-State  was  the  absolute  limit  of  Plato's 
thought.  But  so  ftxt  is  the  backward  look  of  philosophy 
that  some  nineteen  centuries  were  destined  to  elapse  before 
poUtical  thcjsrists  freed  themselves  from  the  city- State  idea 
and  adptisted  their  speculations  to  the  fact  of  systems  in  which 
the  citizens  were  numbered  by  millions* 

Aristotle  begins  with  the  concrete  and  the  ac- 
tual as  Plato  with  the  ideal.  He  is  said  to  have 
analyzed  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  con- 
stitutions. 

From  this  work  he  drew  much  of  the  material 
for  "The  Politics/'  Nevertheless,  the  tremen* 
dous  influence  of  his  master,  Plato,  and  of  con- 
temporary Greek  thought  is  reflected  in  his 
theories.     One  of  the  great  advances 

Ariitotk  ^^  made  on  Plato  was  the  disentan- 
glement of  political  from  ethical  con- 
ceptions. The  good  of  man,  Aris- 
totle held,  is  the  perfect  development  and  activity 
of  all  the  powers  that  are  lo  him.  It  is  to  hie 
attained  only  by  association  with  others.  The 
good  of  the  individual  is  merged  in  that  of  the 
State.  Abstractly,  then,  ethics  was,  to  him,  a 
subdivision  of  politics.  The  separation  of  the 
two  fields  was  largely  on  the  practical  side  of 
Aristotle's  treatment  of  the  problem.  The  first 
book  of  **The  Politics"  describes  the  practical 
basis  of  the  State.  The  State  is  an  association  of 
persons.  It  develops  out  of  the  family,  house- 
hold, and  village.  But  the  State  is  different  from 
the  household.  In  the  household  the  roaster 
holds  different  relationships  to  the  various  mem- 
bers. In  the  State  the  ruler  beais  exactly  the 
same  relation  to  all  citizens.  This  contention. 
howe%Tr,  required  a  justification  of  slavery.  That 
jtistification  Aristotle  found  in  the  fact  that  men 
differ  from  each  other  by  nature.  Only  those  of 
great  ability  are  fitted  to  command,  others  must 
obey.     The  former  are  by  nature  masters^  the 


latter  slaves.  The  combination  of  the  two  is  nee- 
essary  in  the  household.  Therefore  slavery  is  in 
accordance  with  nature,  Aristotle  severely  crit. 
icized  much  of  Plato's  thotight — especiaUy  lus 
communistic  scheme  of  the  State.  The  working 
classes  Aristotle  deems  essential  to  the  State's 
existence,  but  this  does  not  make  them  citizens. 
Their  actual  admission  has  been  justified,  he 
thinks,  only  by  a  regrettable  lack  of  true  material 
However,  Aristotle  ever  seeks  the  best  attainable 
by  actual  men  and  imder  the  given  conditions. 

True  to  the  principle  of  the  golden  mean  he 
holds  that  form  of  State  best  in  which  the  middle 
class  is  stronger  than  either  or  both  of  the  ex- 
tremes. Circumstances,  however,  may  make 
any  form  the  best  obtainable.  Stability  is  the 
main  essential  to  be  secured. 

From  Aristotle's  time  to  the  period  of  Rome*! 
power  practically  no  contributions  were  made  '^ 
political  science.  The  Epicureans  were  ini 
ested  in  the  ethics  of  the  mdividual.  Any  fona 
of  State  that  produced  quiet  was  sufficient  for 
them.  The  Stoics,  however,  did  concern  them- 
selves with  the  analysis  of  a  law  of  nature  above 
and  beyond  aU  human  enactments — a  princi- 
ple which,  says  Lecky  ("History  of  European 
Morals,"  vol.  i,,  chap,  ii.),  "has  been  the  basis-' 
the  best  morality  and  of  the  most  influential  t 
most  chimerical  poHtical  speculation  of  lai 
ages." 

Rome's  genius  was  practical  rather  than  phil* 
osophicaL     Her    institutions    rather    than    the 
theories  of  her  great  men  exerted  that  profound 
influence  on  history  for  which  she  is  justly  fa: 
Polybius  and  Cicero  were  the  chief  writers.    T] 
first  was  responsible  for  the  first  formal  exposij 
tion  of  the  principle  of  check  and  balance  in  coi 
stitutional  organization,  the  latter  developed  ani 
outhned   more  fully  than   had   previously  been 
done   the   practical   application  ol   the  coni 
natural  law. 

II.  The  Medieiral  Period 

The  main  political  problem  of  the  Middle 
was  the  relation  of  Church  and  State.  ] 
had  bequeathed  to  the  successors  of  Charle^ 
magne  the  traditions  of  a  great  State.  The 
Church  had  built  upon  the  sirnple  teachings  of 
Christ  a  great  secular  power.  Thomas  Aquinas 
(q.  t'.),  in  a  treatise  '*Of  the  Government  of 
Mnces,"  left  unfinished,  but  completed  by 
disciple,  Ptolemy  of  Lucca,  ai^ued  the  in 
pendence  of  the  Church.  Dante  {q.  i\),  in 
'De  Monarchia,"  defended  the  independence 
the  State.  (For  the  discussion,  see  Aquinas 
Canon  Law;  Dante;  Middle  Ages.)  Both 
sides  admit  the  need  of  a  wise  rujer.  Only  under 
such  a  niler,  said  Dante,  is  freedom  possible 
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For  citizens  are  not  for  the  sake  of  the  consuls,  nor  a  nati 
for  the  king:  but  contrariwise  the  consuls  are  for  the  sake  of  l„ 
citisens,  the  king  for  the  sake  of  the  nation.  For  as  a  cooP 
roon wealth  is  not  subordinate  to  laws,  but  laws  to  the  cotn- 
monwcalth.  bo  men  who  live  according  to  law  arc  not  for  the 
ser\ice  of  the  lawgiver,  but  he  for  theirs;  which  is  the  ph^osc^ 
pher's  opinion  in  that  which  he  hath  left  us  conccmin^  the 
present  matter.  Hence  it  is  plain  also  that  tho  a  consul  or 
king  in  reRard  of  means  be  the  lord  of  others,  yet  in  regard  of 
the  end  they  are  the  servants  of  others;  and  most  of  all  the 
monarch,  who.  without  doubt,  is  to  be  deemed  the  servant  of 
them  all. 

But  this,  tho  the  main,  was  not  the  only 
problem  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Otit  of  the  unset- 
tled condition  of  the  times,  out  of  the  battle  be- 
tween the  conflicting  claims  of  emperor  and  pope. 
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igs  and  barons,  of  empire  and  free  city,  rose 
laims  of  the  right  of  local  government  and 
mception  of  limited  monarchy. 

nL  The  Modem  Period 

5  modem  study  of  political  science  is  some- 
said  to  have  begim  with  Machiavelli.  He 
t,  rather,  a  link  between  the  Middle  Ages  and 
resent,  but  to  belong  to  neither.  Concem- 
ae  vexed  question  of  how  to  interpret  his 
work  *'The  Prince,"  see  Machiavelli;  but 
ler  it  be  interpreted  as  satire  or  heartless 
tunism,  Machiavelli  shows  with  masterly 
less  how  an  unlimited  monarch  may  take 
itage  of  his  subjects'  characteristics  to  bend 
•  his  will.  He  is  modem  in  his  study  of 
he  is  medieval  in  his  worship  of  the  State 
ingly  power.  Buntschli  considers  his  great 
«  to  have  been  that  he  divorced  political 
«  from  theology. 

the  sixteenth  century  political  theory,  like 
ber  phases  of  intellectual  activity,  was  dom- 
I  by  the  influence  of  the  Reformation.  Lu- 
Melanchthon,  ZwingU,  and  Calvin  all  held 
on  political  subjects  profoundly  different 
those  of  the  unmoral  and  unreligious  ideas  of 
iavelli.  The  relation  of  State  to  Church 
led  its  importance  in  discussion,  and  doc- 
earlier  set  forth  by  Marsielio,  Ockam,  Ger- 
nd  Cusanus  were  developea  in  greater  detail, 
nsistence  of  the  reformers  upon  individual 
isiblity  was  still  further  emphasized  by 
,  George  Buchanan,  Althusius,  and  Mariana, 
this  period  on  the  state  of  nature,  the  con- 
lal  origin  of  society  and  government,  and  the 
tasible  sovereignty  of  the  people  became  the 
pts  which  dominated  the  held  until  well  into 
meteenth  century.  It  was  to  Jean  Bodin 
,  however,  in  his  "Of  the  Commonwealth," 
nodem  political  science  owes  the  statement 
5  necessary  concept  of  sovereignty  (q.  v.), 
clear  and  unmistakable  terms  now  current, 
s  mind  the  State  could  do  no  wrong.  He 
s  also  who  reestablished  political  science 
Aristotle  had  placed  it,  on  a  foundation  of 
y  and  observation,  and  bv  the  side  of,  not 
dent  from,  the  sciences  ot  ethics  and  poh- 
After  his  death,  however,  his  method  of 
ng  the  subject  suffered  two  centuries  of 
B  through  the  prevalence  of  the  a  priori  and 
tive  systems  introduced  by  Grotius  and 
es.  It  was  in  Montesquieu  that  Bodin 
a  worthy  successor,  and  with  him  he  shares 
>nor  of  marking  out  the  lines  within  which 
)minant  philosophy  of  the  later  nineteenth 
ry  placed  itself. 

;  less  famous  than  Bodin,  however,  is  the 
of  Hugo  Grotius,  who,  by  his  formulation  of 
5me  of  rights  and  duties  applicable  to  the 
>ns  of  nation  to  nation,  has  come  to  be 
1  upon  as  the  founder  of  international  law 

ong  the  early  English  works  Fortescue's 
±e  Nature  of  the  Law  of  Nature"  and  "On 
ovemance  of  England,"  as  well  as  More's 
>ia,"  require  mention.  Hobbes  (q.  v.)  with 
-eviathan"  and  Locke  (q.  v.)  with  his  "Two 
ses  of  Government,"  were  nevertheless  the 
lant  factors  in  the  formulation  of  political 
r  in  England.  (For  a  full  discussion  of  the 
of  and  the  difference  between  Hobbes's, 
's,  and  Rousseau's  forms  of  the  theory  of 
il    rights    and    the    social    contract,    see 


Natural  Rights.)  With  Hobbes  an  men  are  by 
nature  free  and  equal;  but  since  in  this  state 
without  government  they  would  constantly  be  at 
war,  they  have  compacted  together  to  give  over 
their  natural  rights  to  some  person  or  persons 
who  have  the  sovereignty,  and  having  given 
away  their  rights  they  no  longer  have  them,  and 
hence  they  can  only  absolutely  obey.  The 
sovereign  is  irresponsible  and  absolute.  The 
people  are  his  subjects. 

With  Locke,  the  people  have  made  a  similar 
compact,  but  have  reserved  the  right  to  withdraw 
their  allegiance  when  they  will.  Hence  the 
right  of  revolution  as  defended  in  his  * '  Essay  on 
Cjvil  Government." 

'  Rousseau's  social  compact  is  one  in  which  the 
people  surrender  their  rights  to  all  the  people  and 
not  to  the  sovereign. 

These  theories  exerted  a  profound  influence 

over  the  modem  world.     The  doctrine  of  natural 

rights  played  a  prominent  part  in  producing  the 

French  Revolution ;  it  produced  dec- 

Vatnral     l^rations  of  rights  in  various  Ameri- 
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can    colonies;    it   molded    the    Dec- 


laration of  Independence  and  has 
affected  the  whole  history  of  the  U.  S. 
even  more  than  that  of  Europe.  (For  further 
discussion  of  these  topics,  see  Constitutional- 
ism; Natural  Rights.) 

In  England  flrst  arose  an  effective  check  to 
these  theories.  Montesquieu's  "The  Spirit  of  the 
Laws"  had,  indeed,  appeared  fourteen  years  be- 
fore Rousseau's  "Social  Contract,"  but  Montes- 
quieu, like  Machiavelli,  stands  more  or  less  iso- 
lated from  political  theory  as  its  course  is  now 
traced.  While  he  stood  for  history,  observation, 
and  broad  generalization  as  the  method  of  ap- 
proach to  political,  economic,  and  social  truth,  as 
against  the  absolute  standard  of  "nature"  set  up 
by  most  of  the  eighteenth-century  writers,  he 
nevertheless  failed  to  exert  great  influence  until 
the  nineteenth  century. 

It  was  Hume  who  brilliantly  disputed  the 
validity  of  the  social  contract  and  Blackstone  and 
Bentham  who  built  up  where  Hume  tore  down. 

Bentham's  "Fragment  on  Government"  ap- 
peared in  1776,  but  he  belongs  distinctly  to  the 
nineteenth  century.  He  draws  the  following  dis- 
tinction between  "natural"  and  "political" 
society :  *  *  When  a  number  of  persons 
jj^^         (whom  we  may  style  subjects),"  he 

Nineteenth  f  Tf.;  'l*'*^  .^^PP^^^  ^^  }^  ^°  *^^ 
Century  babit  of  paying  obedience  to  a  person 
^  or  an  assemblage  of  persons,  of  a 
known  and  certain  description  (whom 
we  may  call  governor  or  governors) ,  such  persons 
altogether  (subjects  and  jg^ovemors)  are  said  to  be 
in  a  state  of  political  society.  When,  however,  a 
number  of  persons  are  supposed  to  be  in  the  habit 
of  conversing  with  each  other,  at  the  same  time 
that  they  are  not  in  any  such  habit  as  mentioned 
above,  they  are  said  to  be  in  a  state  of  natural 
society."  Nevertheless,  as  Bentham  goes  on  to 
show,  the  difference  is  one  of  degree  only.  Asso- 
ciation passes  by  insensible  gradations  into  defi- 
nite and  permanent  relations.  In  political  society 
laws  are  the  commands  of  the  supreme  governor, 
the  field  of  whose  authority  is  indefinite.  The 
subject's  duty  is  to  obev  punctually,  but  his  right 
is  also  to  "censure  freely."  The  basis  of  censure 
is  to  be  utility — the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest 
number.     (See  Bentham.) 

Austin  (q.  v.)  is  a  writer  whose  works  have 
been  much  discust    and    much  misunderstood. 
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He  writes  abstractly  and  dogmatically,  devel- 
oping the  clear  concept  of  sovereignty  with  little 
reference  to  moral,  social,  or  historical  consider- 
ations. This  lack.  Pollock  says,  **has  been 
supplied  by  Sir  Henry  Maine  in  the  two  last 
chapters  of  his  'Eariy  History  of  Institutions,* 
and  later  bv  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison,  in  the 
Fortnightly  Aeinew.  Still  more  lately  Professor 
Holland  has  exhibited  the  results  of  the  English 
school  in  a  form  wholly  freed  from  the  old  con- 
troversial encumbrances,  and  thereby  freed  also 
from  the  extreme  insularitv  which  has  prevented 
Austin's  work  entirely,  and  Bentham's  to  a  great 
extent,  from  being  appreciated  by  Continental 
thinkers." 

The  German  school  of  political  science  is  char- 
acteristically transcendental.  It  begins  with 
Kant's  *  *  Rechtsstaat "  and  the  German  "Natur- 
recht";    it  is  developed  in  Fichte's 

Oermftny  **^cialistic  treatment  of  his  earlv  in- 
^  dividualistic  conception  of  the  State 
as  composed  of  individuals,  and 
Hegel's  individualistic  treatment  of  a  tocialistic 
conception  of  the  State ;  it  results  in  the  paternal- 
ism of  German  State  socialism,  and  the  demo- 
cratic socialism  of  Marx  and  Lassalle. 

German  political  science,  however,  Uke  Ger- 
man political  economy,  has  developed  a  strong 
historical  school.  Even  Hegel,  in  his  theories, 
has  much  reference  to  history.  Savigny,  how- 
ever, is  the  great  German  founder  of  the  histori- 
cal school.  The  problem,  however,  most  discust 
in  political  science  in  the  present  century  has 
been  the  function  and  the  extent  of  the  function 
of  the  State.  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt  in  1701 
argued  that  the  sole  duty  of  the  State  was  the 
maintenance  of  the  legal  security  of  each  indi- 
vidual; but  most  Germans  have  differed  from 
this.  Fichte  notably  broke  through  these  nar- 
row bounds.  Friedrich  J.  Stahl  considers  the 
State  "the  union  of  the  multitude  to  an  ordered 
common  existence,  the  setting  up  of  a  moral 
authority  and  power,  exalted  and  majestic,  to 
which  the  subjects  must  submit."  Fr.  Schmitt- 
henner  declared  the  State  to  be  "an  ethical  or- 
ganism for  the  purpose  of  giving  public  expres- 
sion to  life,  law,  well-being  and  culture."  Waitz 
("Politik,"  1862)  says:  "The  State  is  not  some- 
thing arbitrarily  made;  it  does  not  arise  by  a 
contract  between  men  nor  by  the  power  of  one 
or  more  individuals.  The  State  grows  like  an 
organism,  but  not  according  to  the  laws,  nor  for 
the  ends  of  mere  natural  life ;  it  has  its  foundation 
in  the  higher  moral  tendencies  of  man,  and  is  a 
sphere  for  the  realization  of  moral  ideas;  it  is  not 
a  natural  but  a  moral  organism." 

More  recent  thought  of  this  school  has  em- 
phasized the  element  of  nationality.  Welcker 
m  Freiburg,  Lieber  in  New  York,  Laurent  in 
Ghent,  Mancini  and  Padelitti  in  Rome,  Pierantoni 
in  Naples,  and  notably  Bluntschli  in  Zurich  and 
Munich,  have  emphasized  this  thought. 

The  opposition  to  the  historical  and  national 
school  has  been  mainly  in  England.  Mill  criti- 
cized the  paternal  theory  of  the  State  from  the 
radical  standpoint,  tho  he  later  in 

Enffland  ^^^®  ^"  many  practical  ways  modified 
this  and  learned  even  to  call  him- 
self a  Socialist.  (See  Mill.)  Buckle 
and  Bagehot  apply  the  methods  of  natural 
science  and  environment  to  the  theory  of  the 
State;  Baron  Eotvos  in  Hungary,  Luboulaye  in 
France,  Morley  in  England,  follow  Mill's  liberal- 
ism.    Herbert  Spencer  bitterly  opposes  any  ex- 


tension of  the  function  of  the  State,  in  which  he 
is  opposed  by  Huxley  {q,  v.)  and  Ritchie  {q,  v). 
Latest  political  science ,  however,  devotes  itself 
more  to  special  subjects  and  historical  leseardi 
and  analysis.  Gneist  in  Germany,  Stubbs.  Anson, 
and  Dicey  in  England,  Macy  in  America,  are 
among  the  chief  students  of  the  English  Ccnisti- 
tution.  Laboulaye  writes  admiringly  of  the 
American  Constitution.  Treitschke,  Lorenz  voo 
Stein,  and  others  have  studied  Prussian  and  Ger- 
man administration.  De  TocqueviUe  (early  in 
the  century)  and  Bryoe  and  Lecky  (recently) 
have  written  general  studies  of  American  democ- 
racy. Paul  Janet,  in  France,  has  written  what 
some  consider  the  best  general  history  of  political 
science. 

Rbpbrbncbs:  J.  W.  Burgess,  Poliiical  Sci^nct  and  Compen- 
tivt  Constitutional  Law;  T.  D.  Woolaey's  PoKtical  Scttmr, 
W.  Wilson.  Th4  State',  Wm.  A.  Dunning.  A  Hishry  cf 
Political  Theories,  Ancient  and  Medieval;  also  PoUHeal  Tim- 
ties  from  Luther  to  Montesqu4eui  Janet.  Histoire  de  la  Scinu 
Politique  dans  ses  Rapports  d  la  Morale;  Robert  von  MoU. 
Geschtchte  und  LiteraUtre  der  Staatswissensck^len;  Karl 
Hildenbrand.  Geschichte  und  System,  der  Rechts-  md 
Staatsphilosophde',  J.  K.  BluntscUi.  Geschichte  der  nemm 
Staatswissenschaft;  Robert  Blakey.  The  History  of  PeHUcd 
Literature  from  the  Earliest  Times;  Sir  Frederick  PoUoek. 
Introduction  to  the  Science  of  Politics. 

POLITICAL    SCIENCE    Of    AMERICA:    It 

would  be  difficult  to  overestimate  the  influence 
which  the  rise  of  the  great  American  Republic  has 
had  on  the  recent  phases  of  political  philosophy. 
Not  that  the  United  States  nas  promieed  a  stri- 
king hterature  of  the  subject.  The  American  spirit 
is  more  at  home  in  practise  than  in  theory.  It  has 
been  the  facts  of  our  political  history,  far  more 
than  the  literary  formulation  of  our  politiod 
science,  that  have  produced  important  results. 
To  the  philosophers  of  Europe,  groping  blindly 
about  among  the  rubbish  of  antiquated  systems 
for  a  foundation  on  which  to  build  a  strong  mod- 
em theory  of  the  State,  the  development  of 
American  political  institutions  was  full  of  sug- 
gestions. The  Americans  themselves  worked 
away  at  their  nation-making  quite  untroubled, 
for  the  most  part,  by  philosophical  perplexities. 
In  the  crisis  of  attaining  their  independence  tl»s 
speculative  minds  among  them  followed  un- 
questioningly  the  theories  of  nature  rights  and 
social  contract,  which  were  the  staple  of  English 
and  of  Continental  thought.  There  was  nothing 
original  in  the  ideas  of  Otis,  Adams,  Mason,  or 
Jefferson ;  only  in  the  application  was  novelty  to 
oe  found.  In  the  crisis  of  constitution-malang, 
the  same  was  true.  Hamilton,  Madison,  and  the 
other  leaders  in  the  movement  of  1787-89,  fol- 
lowed the  theories  of  Locke  and  Montesquieu  and 
Burke;  but  exhibited  a  marvelous  sagacity  in 
distinguishing  the  features  of  those  theories  that 
were  of  immediate  applicability  to  the  problems 
at  hand,  and  in  rejecting  that  which,  however 
attractive  in  philosophy,  was  not  of  practical 
moment. 

The  reaction  of  American  methods  on  Europe 
became  manifest  at  the  outbreak  of  the  French 
Revolution.  The  formulation  in  written  docu- 
ments of  the  rights  of  subjects  and  the  form  and 
powers  of  governments  followed  American  prec- 
edents; and  the  effect  of  this  practise,  in  clari- 
fying thought  on  political  subjects,  was  enormous. 
In  America  itself  speculation  in  reference  to  the 
written  constitution  took  a  narrow  legal  form. 
The  meaning  of  the  language  in  this  one  concrete 
document  absorbed  our  interest,  and  we  became 
a  race  of  constitutional  lawyers.     But  bey<»d  the 
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seas  the  written  constitution,  as  a  new  phenom- 
enon in  politics,  excited  debate  as  to  its  abstract 
significance,  and  as  to  its  importance,  not  to  a 
particular  State,  but  to  the  State  in  general.  A 
new  turn  was  given  to  the  perennial  discussion  as 
to  the  relative  position  of  monarch  and  people  in 
reference  to  ultimate  political  authority.  Euro- 
pean thinkers,  with  the  concept  of  a  written  con- 
stitution to  work  upon,  were  able  to  assign  to  the 
popular  will  a  mucn  more  definite  function  in  the 
abstract  state.  Moreover,  the  progress  of  an 
untrammeled  democracy  on  this  side  of  the 
water  attracted  the  attention  of  social  philoso- 
phers. The  study  of  our  institutions  has  been  the 
source  of  such  profound  reflections,  on  both  the 
good  and  the  bad  aspects  of  democratic  develop- 
ment, as  are  to  be  found  in  De  Tocqueville,  in 
Maine,  and  in  Bryce. 

The*  crisis  of  our  struggle  for  national  unity, 
culminating  in  the  Civil  War,  produced  a  con- 
siderable volume  of  literature,  m  which  a  solu- 
tion for  our  practical  problems  was  sought  in  the 
principles  of  abstract  political  theory.  Lieber's 
Political  Ethics,"  published  before  1840,  was 
the  most  complete  treatise  of  a  broad  philosoph- 
ical character  prior  to  the  war;  and  this  work 
followed  very  closely  the  lines  of  German  spec- 
ulation of  the  day.  Of  our  great  ante-bellum 
statesmen,  Calhoim  was  the  most  endowed  with 
the  spirit  of  speculation,  and  his  "Disquisition  on 
Government  embodies  some  very  suggestive 
ideas  on  the  ultimate  principles  of  government, 
apart  from  his  pecuhar  interpretation  of  the 
American  Constitution.  Of  the  works  called 
forth  by  the  exigencies  of  reconstruction  at  the 
end  of  the  war,  Kurd's  ''Theory  of  Our  National 
Existence,"  Brownson's  "American  Republic," 
and  Mulford's  "The  Nation  "  are  notable.  All  of 
these  betrav  a  close  dependence  on  prominent 
schools  of  European  thought,  but  all  are  devoted 
to  adapting  the  old  formulas  to  the  determination 
of  a  national  sovereignty  in  the  Constitution  of 
the  U.  S.  This  question  of  sovereignty  in  rela- 
tion to  our  written  constitution,  is  a  character- 
istic feature  in  the  work  of  Jameson,  "The 
Constitutional  Convention,"  and  in  that  of 
Burgess  on  "Political  Science  and  Comparative 
Constitutional  Law."  The  definitions  and  dis- 
tinctions evolved  in  these  latter  works  in  the 
conception  of  sovereignty  have  denoted  a  clear 
advance  in  political  theory,  and  have  been  cor- 
respondingly influential.  A  similar  line  of  ad- 
vance is  to  be  seen  in  the  works  of  Anson  and 
Dicey  on  the  English  Constitution,  and  these 
writers,  the  latter  in  particular,  reveal  their  in- 
debtedness to  American  institutions  for  light  in 
pushing  their  way.  At  the  same  time  continen- 
tal thought,  especially  since  the  problem  of  Ger- 
man national  organization  was  solved,  has  looked 
for  inspiration  and  example  across  the  Atlantic. 
Laband  and  Jellinek,  the  leading  German  pub- 
licists, are  finding  solutions  for  the  problems  of 
constitutional  law  and  politics  in  the  same  con- 
ceptions of  sovereipity  that  have  been  developed 
by  American  conditions.  It  is  not  unfair  to  say 
that  American  facts  and  American  theories,  to- 
gether, have  given  to  individual  rights  their 
surest  present  guaranty  through  written  consti- 
tutions, and  to  national  authority  its  surest  sup- 
port through  the  interpretation  of  sovereignty  in 
uose  constitutions.  Wm.  A.  Dunning. 

Since  the  Spanish-American  War  several  new 
problems  have  arisen.     The  first  of  these  was  the 


determination  of  the  republic's  colonial  or  im- 
perial policy.  That  has  been  settled,  apparently, 
on  the  basis  that  all  continental  territory  of  the 
U.  S.  shall  be  made,  ultimately,  states  of  the 
union  and  that  all  extracontinental  territory 
shall  either  be  made,  ultimately,  states  of  the 
union — as,  possibly,  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and 
Porto  Rico — or  be  erected  into  commimities 
even  more  completely  self-governing  than  states 
of  the  union,  under  the  protectorate  of  the  U.  S. 
A  second  question  of  importance  is  whether  in- 
terpretation of  the  Constitution  can  be  made 
sufficiently  elastic  to  riieet  the  mighty  changes 
that  have  been  wrought  recently  in  the  structure 
of  our  political  and  civil  society  and  in  our  com- 
mercial and  industrial  relations.  No  amend- 
ment has  been  made  to  the  Constitution  for  some 
twoscore  years.  The  methods  of  amendment 
provided  m  the  instrument  itself  are  imwieldy 
and  possibly  unworkable.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
becoming  more  and  more  evident  that  by  inter- 
pretation, amendment,  or  otherwise,  the  attain- 
ment of  some  reasonably  rapid  means  of  adopting 
the  written  instrument  to  new  conditions  is  a 
problem  of  political  science  in  this  country  that 
must  soon  oe  solved.  The  proper  construction 
of  the  upper  chamber  of  the  legislature  and  the 
fixing  of  the  fundamental  relation  between  the 
legislature  and  executive  branches  of  govern- 
ment are  also  present-day  problems  of  American 
political  science.  Extension  of  the  legislation  of 
the  federal  government  into  the  domain  of  private 
law — especially  in  the  regulation  of  commerce 
and  matrimonial  relations — and  the  limitations 
to  be -placed  on  such  extension  is  still  another 
question  of  importance. 

POMEROY,  ELTWEED:  President  of  National 
Direct  Legislation  League;  bom  at  Newark, 
N.  J.,  i860.  Educated  in  public  schools,  gradua- 
ting from  Newark  High  School,  1878,  he  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  writing-ink,  mucilage, 
paste,  sealing-wax,  etc.,  with  the  firm  now  known 
as  Pomeroy  Brothers  Company,  and  of  which  he 
is  now  president ;  he  has  traveled  extensively  and 
has  worked  for  various  economic  and  political  re- 
forms. Mr.  Pomeroy  is  a  conservative  Socialist 
of  the  American  Fabian  type,  but  refuses  to  con- 
nect himself  with  the  Socialist  Party;  believes 
that  nothing  can  be  more  democratic  either  in 
principle  or  practise  than  direct  legislation  of 
the  initiative  and  referendum,  and  therefore  has 
chosen  that  for  his  life-work.  President  of  Na- 
tional League  since  its  formation  in  1896,  he  has 
also  been  secretary  of  the  Direct  Le^slation 
League  of  New  Jersey  since  1892;  edited  the 
Direct  Legislation  Record  for  nine  years;  at  one 
time  associate  editor  of  The  Arena.  Secretary  of 
National  Social  and  Political  Conference,  1899; 
chairman  of  Conference  in  1 90 1 ;  member  of 
National  Committee  of  the  People's  Party.  He 
is  author  of  "By  the  People";  has  also  written 
on  socialism  and  many  economic  subjects  in  the 
magazines  and  public  journals.  Address:  Mil- 
bum,  N.J. 

POORHOUSE  (for  statistics,  see  Pauperism; 
Poor  Relief):  A  public  institution  for  the 
care  and  support  of  the  poor  in  general.  In 
America  such  an  institution  is  frequently  called 
an  almshouse,  but  in  England  this  latter  term  is 
usually  reserved  for  small  single  houses,  generally 
supported  by  private  charity,  in  which  one  or 
more  poor  persons  may  live.     The  institutip« 
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Poor-Law8  (English) 

in  England  corresponding  to  the  public  poor- 
house  or  almshouse  in  America  is  the  workhouse, 
so  called  because  all  inmates  who  are  able  are 
compelled  to  work.  The  workhouse  in  England 
is  maintained  by  the  Poor  Law  Union  (see  Poor- 
Laws),  while  the  poorhouse  in  the  United  States 
is  usually  a  county  institution,  tho  in  New 
England  it  is  maintained  by  the  town,  and  some 
cities  have  independent  poorhouses  of  their  own. 
The  poorhouse  in  rural  districts  is  frequently 
located  on  a  large  farm,  and  is  often  spoken  of 
as  the  *'poor  farm"  or  "county  farm.  All  of 
these  terms  have  of  late  years  been  giving  way. 
and  rightly,  to  such  terms  as  "county  infirmary" 
and  "county  home." 
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Poorhouses    were    unknown    in    classical    an- 


tiquity.    With  the  advent  of  Christianity,  how- 
ever, houses  for  the  care  of  the  helpless  poor 
began  to  be  provided;  and  the  Emperor  Julian, 
imitating  the  Christians,   issued  an 
nirtorT     edict  ordering  the  erection  of  poor- 
■^^^      houses.     Dunng  the  Middle  Ages  the 
work  of  the  poorhouse  was  chiefly 
performed  by  the  hospitals,  which  were  in  reality 
ecclesiastical  almshouses  for  the  reception  not 
only  of  the  destitute  sick,  but  of  destitute  chil- 
dren, the  aged,  the  infirm,  and  the  helpless  of 
every   class.     Toward    the   end   of   the    Middle 
Ages,  also,  a  great  many  private  almshouses  for 
the  shelter  of  the  poor  were  established  by  private 
bequests,  many  of  which  still  exist  in  European 
countries. 

The  famous  Poor  Law  of  Elizabeth  (1601) 
provided  for  the  erection  and  maintenance  of 
poorhouses  by  parishes,  and  especially  com- 
mended that  those  unable  to  work  should  be 
relieved  therein.  But  the  parishes,  being  small 
administrative  units,  were  slow  to  avail  them- 
selves of  this  permission,  and  comparatively  few 
poorhouses  were  erected.  In  1697  the  city  of 
Bristol  erected  the  first  workhouse,  a  poorhouse 
in  which  the  inmates  were  compelled  to  work  if 
able,  the  idea  being  in  part  to  make  them  con- 
tribute to  their  own  support,  and  in  part  also, 
at  first,  to  teach  them  trades.  The  Bristol  work- 
house being  successful,  the  example  was  followed 
by  other  cities,  and  in  1723  Parliament  passed  an 
act  enabling  two  or  more  parishes  to  combine  for 
the  erection  of  a  common  workhouse.  It  was 
not,  however,  until  1834,  with  the  passage  of 
the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  (see  Poor-Laws). 
requiring  that  every  Poor  Law  Union  have  at 
least  one  workhouse,  that  the  workhouse  became 
universal  in  England. 

The  early  settlers  in  America  usually  cared  for 
their  few  helpless  poor  by  boarding  them  out  with 
farmers;  and  this  primitive  method  is  still  fol- 
lowed in  portions  of  the  U.  S.  that  are  thinly 
populated.  Later,  when  the  number  of  helpless 
dependents  had  increased,  in  order  to  diminish 
their  cost  and  perhaps  provide  more  humane 
treatment,  the  town  or  county  authorities  pur- 
chased land  and  erected  a  public  poorhouse,  or 
even  more  frequently  made  use  of  some  farm- 
house purchased  with  the  land  for  such  an  in- 
stitution. The  management  of  this  institution 
and  the  care  of  the  inmates  were  usually  let  out 
by  contract  to  the  lowest  responsible  bidder,  a 
system  which  still  prevails,  as  we  shall  presently 
show,  in  many  parts  of  the  U.  S.  At  this  stage 
of  development  the  poorhouse  was  the  public 
catch-all  for  all  classes  of  dependents.  Children, 
insane,  feeble-minded,  epileptics,  cripples,  blind, 
deaf-mutes,  the  sick,  the  aged,  and  the  infirm  of 


all  sorts  were  herded  together  with  little  care  and 
often  in  dire  misery. 

About  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century 
special  institutions  began  to  be  established  in 
the  U.  S.  for  the  care  of  some  of  these  classes, 
especially  for  dependent  children,  the  blind, 
the  deaf,  and  the  insane.  This  movement  re- 
sulted in  a  part  of  these  classes  bein^  removed 
from  the  poorhouses.  At  the  same  time  better 
buildings  began  to  be  provided  for  poorhouse  use, 
usually  of  the  "institutional"  or  hotel  type. 
Within  recent  times  the  movement  to  exclude 
special  classes  from  the  poorhouse  has  so  far 
advanced  that  seven  states  now  exclude  the 
insane  by  statute,  and  eleven  states  dependent 
children ;  while  all  the  states  have  made  more  or 
less  provision  for  indigent  defectives  in  special 
institutions.  Some  of  the  more  recent  poor- 
houses, also,  built  upon  the  "cottage  plan," 
which  will  be  described  below,  are  models  of 
humanitarian  institutions;  but  in  many  other 
cases  the  poorhouse  remains  what  its  evil  repu- 
tation has  long  made  it — ^a  place  more  dreaded 
than  the  common  jail. 

The  poorhouse  is,  as  Warner  says,  "the  funda- 
mental institution  in  American  poor  relief."  It 
is  fundamental  because  it  receives  those  classes 
who  are  not  otherwise  jjrovided  for,  and  because, 
as  we  have  seen,  historically  all  the  other  public 
institutions  which  provide  for  the  poor  have  been 
derived  from  it.  Nevertheless,  on  account  of  the 
difference  of  the  poor-laws  in  different  states,  and 
on  account  of  the  difference  in  local  conditions, 
there  is  probably  more  diversity  in  the  poor- 
houses of  the  U.  S.  than  in  any  other  public 
institution.  Over  half  of  the  counties  in  the 
U.  S.  have  no  public  poorhouse  at  all,  but  care 
for  their  paupers  through  outdoor  relief  or  by 
boarding  them  out  with  farmers,  as  we  noted 
above.  Nearly  one  half  of  the  states,  moreover, 
provide  in  their  statutes  that  the  care  of  the 
poorhouse  and  its  inmates  may  be  let  out  by 
contract  to  the  lowest  responsible  bidder;  and 
in  two  states  this  is  even  compulsory. 

In  an  investigation  of  the  county  almshouses  of  Missotiri. 
made  by  the  writer  in  1903.  it  was  found  that,  out  of  90  en 
these  institutions,  55  were  managed  by  being  let  out  to  the 
lowest  responsible  bidder;  58  had  insane  among  their  in- 
mates; and  nearly  all  had  more  or  less  of  the  oiner  classes 
of  mental  defectives.  Moreover,  out  of  60  almshouses  from 
which  information  could  be  obtained,  only  za  had  buildings 
costing  above  $10,000,  and  supplied  with  modem  conve- 
niences; while  in  the  case  of  ax  the  cost  of  the  buildings  was 
less  than  $1,500.  Finally,  50  out  of  the  90  almshouses  had 
no  classification  of  inmates  except  the  separation  of  the 
sexes,  and  14  had  not  even  that.  These  facts  are  given 
concerning  the  poorhouses  of  a  single  state  because  the7 
are  typical  of  avtragw  conditions,  taking  the  country  as  % 
whole. 


The  causes  of  poorhouse  abuses  are  not  £a^ 
to  seek.     It  must  be  remembered  that  the  po^D^* 
house  is  usually  a  coimty  institution  and    :X30^ 
under  the  direct  control  of  the  state;  and  fBcaa-^ 
the   county   is   usually   a   small   administrat:::— ^TJ; 
unit,  relatively  stingy  and  unenlightened  in        ^ 

public  policies.     The  coimty  authorities  fear  t. ^ 

a  comfortable  poorhouse  will  attract  some  of         J* 

shiftless   elements    among    the    poor   and   t- — -^j 

entail,  with  its  cost,  a  double  burden  upon  f 

taxpayers.     Rather  than  be  troubled  with  en         ^^ 

cing  strict  rules  of  administratior'"^ 

£^1^       prevent    the    poorhouse    from   ^^^ 

boring  these  worthless  elements,  t==-^^ 

adopt     the     simple     expedient  ^ 

making  the  standard  of  comfort  so  low  that  C^^y 

the  most  wretched  will  accept  it.     The  resuT^  '^ 
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poor  dread  the  poorhouse  worse  than 
,  and  that  the  average  poorhouse  is  a 
to  civilization. 

vrident  from  what  has  been  said  that  the 
unction  of  the  poorhouse  cannot  be  to 
all  classes  of  dependents.  By  its  very 
he  poorhouse  is  usually  a  small,  local 
m,  and  it  cannot  be  expected  that 
mil  have  charge  of  it.  It  is,  therefore, 
to  care  for  dependents  that  need  special 
;ific  care.  Only  those  dependents  that 
ply  a  comfortable  home  are  suitable  for 
«  care.  These  are,  in  particular,  the 
i  infirm  poor,  of  whom  in  every  old- 
ommunity  of  any  size  there  is  alwavs  a 
ible  number.  The  first  principle,  then, 
ouse  administration  is  that  all  classes 
d  special  care  should  be  removed  to 
nstitutions.  These  classes  include,  in 
r,  the  following: 

bildren  above  the  age  of  two  vears.  Children 
be  ages  of  two  and  sixteen  should  never  be 
to  remain  in  an  almshotise  except  for  a  brief 
he  education  of  no  child  can  be  procierly  conducted 
nise.  and  it  has  been  found  that  children  in  poor- 
iily  take  on  the  taint  of  their  pauper  surround- 
it  has  been  said  applies,  of  course,  eqtially  to 
hildren,  for  they  need  special  treatment  in  hos- 
hools. 

ps.  disorderly  and  vicious  persons  should  be  rig- 
eluded  from  the  public  poorhouse.  The  poor- 
9t  a  correctional  institution,  and  has  no  proper 
r  controlling  such  persons.  Moreover,  their  pres- 
I  the  poorhouse  into  such  ill  repute  that  the  self- 
poor  shun  it. 

osane  of  all  classes  should  be  removed  from  the 
Probably  the  habitual  use  of  our  poorhouses  as 
ums  gives  rise  to  mo^  serious  abuses  than  any 
;ise.  The  insane  need  skilled  medical  treatment, 
endants.  cheerful  surroundings,  and  a  scientific 
which  are  lacking  in  a  poorhouse.  Their  presence 
rdship  to  other  mmates. 

eeble-migded  of  all  grades  should  be  removed 
oor^Otlse  tor  similar  reasons.  They  are  not  only 
>le  to  other  inmates,  and  inadequately  cared  for, 
{er  to  the  community.  Under  lax  rules  of  ad- 
i  discharge  feeble-minded  women  invariably  be- 
ers, and  entail  their  defect  on  future  generations. 
>tics.  like  the  insane,  need  skilled  medical  care,  and 
properly  cared  for  in  the  poorhouse.  Their  pres- 
>  disagreeable  to  other  inmates. 
y,  hospital  cases,  whether  surgical  cases  or  con- 
eases,  should  of  course  not  be  cared  for  in  the 


all  of  the  above  classes  of  dependents 
to  speak,  been  classified  out  of  the 
e,  there  remains  the  equall3r  important 
classifying  the  inmates  within  the  poor- 
\t  least  a  fourfold  classification  of  poor- 
nates  is  necessary,  even  after  all  of  the 
isses  have  been  removed.  First  of  all, 
;  should  be  absolutely  separated.  See- 
the South,  at  least,  there  should  be  a 
tion  according  to  color,  making  duplicate 
ns,  one  for  whites  and  one  for  colored, 
necessary  classification  is  in  regard  to 
There  should  be  special  provision  for  the 
er  in  the  form  of  separate  wards  or  sep- 
>ms.  If  there  are  cases  of  contagious 
present,  like  consumption,  thejr  should 
be  isolated.  The  fourth  classification 
in  regard  to  moral  character.  Inmates 
r  standards  and  congenial  disposition 
36  grouped  together.  Of  course,  if 
or  any  of  the  above  classes  to  be  ex- 
ire  found  in  the  poorhouse,  still  other 
bions  are  necessary. 

ly  now  consider  briefly  the  form  of  con- 

of  poorhouse  best  adapted  to  the  above 

tion.     Without  doubt  the  ** cottage"  or 

plan    of   construction    is    best.     This 


makes  classification  of  inmates  easy  and  the  in- 
stitution more  homelike  in  appearance,  tho  the 
cottages  may  be  connected  by  corridors  with  the 
central  building,  in  which  there  may  be  a  common 
dining-room,  kitchens,  etc.,  and  also  one  or  two 
rooms  for  aged  couples  who  wish  to  live  together. 
A  one-story  construction  has  many  advantages. 
Of  course  the  buildings  should  be  heated  by 
steam,  lighted  by  electricity,  and  furnished  with 
the  best  modem*  sanitary  apparatus. 

All  able-bodied  inmates  should  be  compelled 
to  labor.  Only  thus  can  idle  and  shiftless  ele- 
ments be  effectually  excluded.  Moreover,  work 
should  be  fumishea  for  all  inmates  who  are  will- 
ing and  able  to  do  any  work  at  all.  The  best 
form  of  labor  for  men  is,  without  doubt,  agricul- 
tural labor.  This  does  not,  however,  necessitate 
a  large  farm  in  connection  with  the  poorhouse,  as 
intensive  culture,  or  horticulture,  secures  the  best 
results.  A  large  farm  is  objectionable  for  two 
reasons:  first,  it  requires  so  much  attention  from 
the  superintendent  that  he  is  liable  to  neglect  the 
inmates;  secondly,  it  necessitates  locating  the 
poorhouse  far  out  in  the  country,  where  many 
modem  conveniences  cannot  easily  be  furnished, 
and  where  the  institution  is  liable  to  be  neglected 
by  the  public. 

Lax  rules  of  admission  and  dischax*ge  are  one 
of  the  evils  of  American  poorhouses.  Paupers 
should  only  be  admitted,  except  provisionally, 
after  an  investigation  by  the  proper  authorities. 
Once  admitted,  they  should  not  De  permitted  to 
discharge  themselves,  and  should  be  released  only 
when  there  is  some  assurance  that  they  will  tie 
properly  cared  for  outside  of  the  institution. 

Finally,  in  the  management  of  a  poorhouse,  the 
attempt  should  be  made  to  make  it  as  homelike 
as  possible.  Recreations  and  amusements  should 
not  be  neglected.  Books  and  newspapers  should 
abound,  and  simple  entertainments,  as  well  as 
regular  religious  services,  should  be  provided  for 
the  inmates. 

These  reforms  in  the  American  poorhouse  sys- 
tem cannot  be  carried  out  without  some  degree  of 
central  supervision  and  control.  Probably  the 
best  central  supervision  can  be  furnished  by  an 
efficient  State  Board  of  Charities  (q.  v.).  Local 
boards  of  visitors  to  poorhouses,  which  have  now 
been  provided  for  by  law  in  several  states,  can 
also  do  much  to  correct  abuses.  However,  the 
final  reliance  must  be  upon  mandatory  legisla- 
tion. Statutes  should  be  enacted  regulating  the 
construction  and  management  of  poorhouses  in 
all  necessary  details. 

Rbfbrbncbs:  Warner.  Amgrican  Charities,  chap.  vi.  (New 
York.  1894):  Annual  Reports  National  Conference  of  Char- 
ities and  Correction,  especially  a  paper  by  Miss  Mary  V. 


tnty  Aim.  ^ 

souri  (University  of  Missouri,  1904):  U.  S.  Onsus.  Special 
Report  on   Paupers  in  Almshouses,    1004    (Washington, 

Charles  A.  Ellwogd. 

POOR-LAWS  (ENGLISH)  (see  also  Pauperism; 
Poverty)  :  The  poor-laws  of  England,  which  have 
played  so  large  and  important  a  part  in  her  eco- 
nomic and  social  history,  date  mainly  from  the 
Elizabethan  period. 

In  feudal  times  the  poor  were  recognized  as 
having  direct  claim  on  their  lords;  there  needed 
to  be  no  other  legal  provision.  What  more  was 
needed  was  left  to  monastic  and  other  ecclesias- 
tical organizations,  and  to  hospitals.     There  was 
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no  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  destitution;  ajipli- 
cation  for  relief  was  the  one  thing  needful.  The 
inevitable  consequence  of  this  want  of  discrim- 
ination was  that  the  very  machinery  for  the  re- 
lief of  the  poor  became  a  means  of  increasing 
their  number  and  deteriorating  their  character. 
The  downfall  of  feudalism  and  the  claim  that  the 
land  belonged  to  those  who  had  been  only  ap- 
pointed to  rule  over  it,  the  resultant  stealing  of 
the  land  by  **the  landed  gentry"  and  the  drivinjg 
out  of  the  feudal  tenants,  thus  creating  the  mod- 
em landless  class,  developed  a  pauperism  which 
differed  widely  from  the  poverty  of  preceding 
centuries. 

Steps  were  first  taken  simply  for  the  repression  of  the  poor. 
An  act  of  I  a  Richard  II..  after  providing  for  labor  for  persons 
able  to  work  (see  "Laoor  and  Labor  Laws,"  vol.  xiv.,  p. 
167),  enacts  "that  beggars  impotent  to  serve  shall  abide  m 
the  cities  and  towns  where  they  may  be  dwelling  at  the  time 
of  the  proclamation  of  this  statute,  and,  if  the  people  of  the 
cities  and  towns  will  not,  or  may  not,  suffice  to  find  them,  that 
these,  the  said  beggars,  shall  draw  them  to  other  towns  within 
the  hundred,  rape,  or  wapentake,  or  to  the  towns  where  they 
were  bom.  within  forty  days  after  the  proclamation  made, 
and  they  shall  contintiallv  abide  during  their  lives."  This 
is  the  first  enactment  in  which  the  impotent  poor  are  directly 
named  as  a  separate  class. 

.  But  the  problem  grew.     The  reckless  waste 
of  national  resources  by  Henry  VIII.,  the  disso- 
lution and  spoliation  of  the  monas- 
Enfflifh     te^^^s,  the  debasement  of  the  cur- 
Pa^Mrism   ^^^^^y*   *°^   ^^®   confiscation   of  the 
Bornof      ^^^^^  belonging  to  the  craft-gilds — 
Robbery  of  ^^^  continuous  enclosure  of  common 
the  Land  by  ^*^^s,  and  the  enforced  aggregation 
the  Nobles        ^^^^  "^^  ^^®  towns,  all  contrib- 
uted   to   establish   pauperism   as   a 
national  institution. 
In   1536  Parliament  first  attempted  to  cope 
with  the  problem  by  enacting  that  voluntary 
alms  should  be  collected  in  each  parish  for  the 
purpose  of  relieving  the  impotent  poor. 

Passing  by  various  acts  of  similar  import  and 
growing  more  and  more  toward  the 

j^^^        come  to  the  Elizabethan  acts.    Leg- 
islation (1572)  took  a  vigorous  turn 
*'for  the  punishment  of  vagabonds 
and  for  relief  of  the  poor  and  impotent." 

The  act  of  14  Eliz..  c.  5.  reciting  that  "all  the  parts  of 
this  realm  of  England  and  Wales  be  presently  with  rogues, 
vagabonds,  and  sturdy  beggars  exceedingly  pestered,  by 
means  whereof  daily  happeneth  in  the  same  realm  horrible 
murders,  thefts,  and  other  great  outrages,  to  the  high  dis- 
pleasure  of  Almighty  God.  and  to  the  great  annoy  of  the  com- 
mon weal,  and  for  avoiding  confusion  by  reason  of  numbers 
of  laws  concerning  the  premises  standing  in  force  together." 
repealed  before- mentioned  statutes  and  made  provision  for 
various  matters,  "as  well  for  the  utter  suppressing  of  the 
said  outrageous  enemies  to  the  common  weal  as  for  the 
charitable  relieving  of  the  aged  and  impotent  poor  people." 
Persoas  above  fourteen,  and  being  rogues,  vagabonds,  or 
sturdy  beggars,  and  "taken  begging  in  every  part  of  this 
realm,  or  taken  vagrant,  wandering  and  misordering  them- 
selves," were  upon  their  apprehension  to  be  committed  to 
prison  to  the  next  session  or  jail  delivery  without  bail,  and 
on  conviction  "shall  be  adjudged  to  be  grievously  whipt,  and 
burnt  through  the  gristle  of  the  right  ear  with  a  hot  iron  of 
the  compass  of  an  inch  about,  manifesting  his  or  her  roguish 
kind  of  life,  and  his  or  her  punishment  received  for  the  same." 
This  judgment  was  not  to  be  executed  if,  after  imprisonment, 
"some  honest  person,  valued  at  the  last  subsidy  next  before 
that  time  to  £$  in  goods  or  ao5.  in  lands,  or  else  some 
such  honest  householder  as  by  the  justices  of  the  peace 
of  the  same  county,  or  two  of  them,  shall  be  allowed,  will 
of  his  charity  take  such  offender  before  the  same  justices  into 
his  service  for  one  whole  year."  under  recognizance  to  keep 
this  poor  person  for  that  period  and  to  bring  him,  if  still  living, 
before  the  justices  at  the  year's  end;  on  the  other  hand  the 
pauper,  departing  within  the  year  against  the  will  of  his 
master,  was  to  be  whipt  and  burnt  as  above  provided. 
The  offender  was  absolved  from  a  second  punishment  for  a 
short  time,  but  if  after  threescore  days,  and  being  of  the 


a^e  of  eighteen  or  more,  be  "do  eftaoons  fall  again  to  any 
land  of  roguish  or  vagabond's  trade  of  life."  thea  the  said 
rogue,  vagabond,  or  sturdy  beggarj  from  thenceforth  was  to 
"  be  taken,  adjudged,  and  deemed  m  all  respects  as  a  felon," 
and  should  sutler  as  a  felon — subject,  however,  to  like  re- 
demption as  on  the  first  charge,  conditioned  for  two  j-eais' 
service;  but  offending  a  third  time  he  was  to  "be  adjudced 
a  felon  "  and  suffer  pains  of  death  and  loss  of  lands  and  goods 
as  a  felon,  without  allowance  or  benefit  of  cleivy  or  sanctuary. 
OfTendeis  under  fourteen  were  punishabte  by  whipping  or 
stocking,  as  provided  by  the  repealed  statutes. 

This  was  harsh,  but  the  short-lived  law  of 
Edward  VI.  was  harsher  still.  It  allowed,  how- 
ever, for  many  exceptions,  and  called  for  chari- 
table relief. 

The  numerous  charities  and  endowments  and 
fovmdations  of  almshouses,  by  will  and  other- 
wise, of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries, 
still  extant  in  numerous  buildings  throughout 
the  country,  are  illustrations  of  tl^  spirit  of  the 
legislation  here  referred  to. 

Still,  legal  repression  and  private  charity  did 
not  work,  and  occasioned  the  legislation  of  1601, 
laving  the  fotmdation  of  the  poor-law  s}'stem 
which  has  endured  in  substance  even  down  to  the 
present  century. 

By  this  act  two  or  more  "substantial  householders"  wot 
to  be  yearly  nominated  by  the  justices  of  the  peace  to  serfs 
as  overseers  of  the  poor  in  each  parish.  The  overseers  weie 
to  raise  "weekly  or  otherwise,  by  taxation  of  exery  inhida- 
tant,  such  competent  sums  of  money  as  they  shall  think  fit,** 
for  (a)  setting  to  work  the  children  of  all  such  whose  puents 
shall  not  be  t nought  able  to  keep  and  maintain  them;  (b)  fat 
setting  to  work  all  such  persons,  married  and  unmarried, 
having  no  means  to  maintain  them,  and  who  use  no  <»^ 
nary  and  daily  trade  of  life  to  get  their  living  by;  (c)  for 
providing  a  convenient  stock  of  fiax.  hemp,  wool,  thread,  iron, 
and  other  ware  and  stuff,  to  set  the  poor  on  work;  (cO  for 
the  necessary  relief  of  the  lame,  <dd,  impotent,  blind,  and 
such  other  amon^  them  being  poor  and  not  able  to  work 
Children  whose  parents  cannot  maintain  them 
are  to  be  apprenticed  till  the  age  of  fottr-aod- 
twenty  years  in  the  case  of  boys  and  twenty- 
one  years  or  the  time  of  marriage  in  the  case 
of  girls.  The  oveiseers  may,  with  the  leave 
of  the  Lord  of  the  Manor,  erect  houses  for 
the  impotent  poor  on  any  waste  or  common. 
No  provision  is  made  for  the  erection  of^any  house  in  which 
work  may  be  done,  and  it  was  exndently  intended  that  the 
flax.  hemp.  etc..  should  be  worked  up  at  the  houses  of  the 
poor.  But  an  act  of  1576  had  already  empowered  the  jus- 
tices of  each  county  to  erect  "houses  ol  correction  in 
which  "such  as  be  already  grown  up  in  idleness  and  so 
ro^es  at  this  present"  should  be  set  to  work  under  strict 
prison  discipline;  and  the  justices  were  now  ordered  to  com- 
mit to  these  places,  or  to  the  common  jail,  those  who  refused 
to  work  on  materials  provided  by  the  parish.  What  they 
had  to  expect  at  the  houses  of  correction  may  be  seen  from 
one  of  the  rules  of  the  Suffolk  House  for  the  year  1589— 
"  Item,  it  is  ordered  and  agreed  upon  that  every  strong  or 
sturdy  rogue  at  his  or  her  first  entrance  into  the  said  house 
shall  have  twelve  stripes  upon  his  bare  sldn  with  the  said 
whip  provided  for  said  house;  and  every  young  rogue  or  idle 
loiterer  six  stripes  with  the  said  whip  in  form  {foresaid. 
And  that  every  one  of  them,  without  fail,  at  their  first  coming 
into  the  said  house,  shall  have  put  upon  him,  her.  or  them 
some  clogs,  chain,  collars  of  iron,  ringie,  or  manacle,  such  as 
the  keeper  of  the  said  house  shall  thmk  meet." 

The  new  act  was  only  gradually  carried  out.  In  1622 
"A  Well  wisher"  complains,  in  a  tract  called  "Grievous 
Groans  for  the  Poor."  that  "tho  the  number  of  the  poor  do 
daily  increase,  there  hath  been  no  collection  for  them,  no  not 
these  seven  years,  in  many  parishes  of  this  land,  especially  in 
country  towns;  but  many  of  4hose  parishes  tumeth  forth 
their  poor,  yea  and  their  lusty  laborers  that  will  not  work,  or 
for  any  misdemeanor  want  work,  to  beg.  filch,  and  steal  for 
their  maintenance,  so  that  the  country  is  pitifully  pestered 
with  them;  yea  and  the  maimed  soldiers  that  have  ventured 
their  lives  and  lost  their  limbs  on  our  behalf  are  also  thus 
requited.  ...  So  they  are  turned  forth  to  travel  in  idleness 
(the  highway  to  hell)  .  .  .  until  the  law  bring  them  unto 
the  fearful  end  of  hanging." 

In  1630  a  royal  commission  was  appointed  to 
examine  into  the  working  of  the  law,  and  new 
legislation  resulted.  In  1662  the  statute  ix  and 
14  Charles  II.  recited  various  evils,  and  devel- 
oped the  law  of  settlement,  which  proved  so 
fruitful  in  ills. 
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I  "by  reason  of  some  defects  in  the  law.  poor  people 
restiained  from  going  from  one  parish  to  another, 
efore  do  endeavor  to  settle  themselves  in  those  par- 
tere  there  is  the  best  stock,  the  largest  commons  or 
wastes  to  build  cottages,  and  the  most  woods 
for  them  to  bum  and  destroy,  and.  when  they 
Qf      have  consumed  it,  then  to  another  oarish. 
^  and  at  last  become  rogues  and  vagabonds, 
•"•J**  to  the  great  discouragement  of  parishes  to 
provide  stock,  where  it  is  liable  to  be   de- 
voured    by     strangers."     Justices     of     the 
pon  complaint  by  the  (>arish  officers,  within  forty 
er  any  such  persons*  coming  to  settle  as  before  men- 
i  any  tenement  under  the  yearly  value  of  £io,  were 
ned  by  warrant  to  remove  such  person  to  the  parish 
B  was  last  legally  settled  either  as  a  native,  nouse- 
K>joumer.  apprentice^  or  servant  for  not  less  than 
ys,  unless  he  gave  stifficient  security  for  the  discharge 
krish. 

act  at  once  divided  England  into  14,000 
^  communities,  each  determined,  at  what- 
ost,  to  throw  its  burden  of  involuntary 
'  upon  its  neighbor.  A  huge  code  of  case 
sveloped  by  hundreds  of  judgments  and 
5,  was  founded  upon  the  muddled  sentences 
original  acts.  Every  possible  subtlety  as 
effect  of  every  variety  of  hiring  or  appren- 
3,  or  the  validity  of  indentures  given  by 
b  where  the  churchwardens  and  overseers 
he  same  persons,  was  defined  to  a  hair's 
b,  while  the  incurable  vagrant,  the  too 
3US  laborer,  the  widow,  the  lunatic,  the 
,  the  imhappy  causes  of  this  warfare,  were 

and  whipped  and  driven  backward  and 
i  from  one  cruel  little  parish  to  another. 

ghteenth  century  saw  some  changes  in  the  law.  It 
iently  produced  evil.  It  was  not  until  toward  the 
the  eignteenth  century  that  an  important  inroad  on 
relating  to  the  removal  of  the  poor  was  made  by 
I  actual  chargeability  before  removal  to  their  place 
nent  (3s  George  III.,  c.  loi):  and  at  the  same  time 
irere  empowered  to  stispend  removal  in  the  case  of 


«  was  some  development  of  relief.  In 
T^iUiam    III.,   when   appointing   his   new 

of  Trade,  instructed  them  to  "consider 
er  methods  of  setting  on  work  and  employ- 
5  poor,  and  making  them  useful."  Two 
ater  a  new  "corporation"  was  formed  for 
1*  and  several  houses  in  Bishopsgate  Street 
x>ught.  Into  these  houses  were  taken 
K>or  distrest  children  that  lay  up  and 
n  the  streets  of  the  city,"  and  others,  for 
f  whom  the  churchwardens  of  the  various 
rishes  paid  a  shilling  a  week.  There  were 
400  in  all.  At  Bristol,  Gary  succeeded  in 
:  a  workhouse  established.  The  example 
Uowed  by  other  places.  The  results,  in 
ssing  vagrancy  and  keeping  down  the 
were  so  good  that  in  1722  a  general  act 
issed  allowing  parishes  either  singly  or  in 
lation  to  build  workhouses,  and  to  refuse 
o  all  who  would  not  enter  them. 

book  published  in  1725,  describing  about 
died  of  the  newly  established  houses,  a 
3ondent  from  Rumford  writes:  "I  must, 
•serve  to  you  that  the  advantage  of  the 
ouse  to  the  parish  does  not  arise  from  what 
ople  do  toward  their  subsistence,  but  from 
>prehension  the  poor  have  of  it."  The 
ouses  were  run  for  profit.     John  Locke's 

to  the  Board  of  Trade,  written  in  1697, 
OS  exact  calculations  as  to  the  value  of  the 
of  youn^  children,  and  of  those  who,  being 
>d  of  their  full  strength,  could  yet  do  some- 

m  years,  however,  sufficed  to  develop  the 
Kts  effects  of  this  mode  of  dealing  with 


the  poor,  and  the  accumulated  evils  of  the  work- 
ing of  the  poor-laws  led,  in  1783,  to  the  passing 
of  the  statute  22  George  III.,  c.  83,  known  as 
"Gilbert's  Act,"  the  principle  of  which  was 
extensively  adopted  in  subsequent  legislation. 
Only  the  aged  and  infirm  were  to  be  sent  to  work- 
houses, and  the  principle  was  deliberately  adopt- 
ed that  work  was  to  be  found  in  the  neighbor- 
hood for  the  able-bodied,  and  that  any  difference 
between  their  wages  and  the  sum  necessary  for 
their  maintenance  was  to  be  made  up  from  the 
rates. 

In  1795  the  magistrates  of  Berkshire  "and 
other  discreet  persons"  announced  that  they 
would  make  an  allowance  in  aid  of  wages  to  "all 
poor  and  industrious  men  and  their  families," 
raising  the  household  income  in  each  case  to  a 
minimum  varying  with  the  price  of  bread.  And 
so  began  the  pauperization  of  the  English  rural 
population.  Hitherto  relief,  in  theory,  at  least, 
nad  been  confined  to  the  exceptionally  unfortu- 
nate. Now  the  rates  were  to  become  part  of  the 
normal  industrial  system;  farmers  discharged 
their  men  in  a  body,  to  take  them  back  next  day 
as  paupers  with  part  of  their  wages  paid  by  the 
parish. 

Says  Thorold  Rogers  ("Work  and  Wages," 
chap.  XV.) : 

I  can  conceive  of  nothing  more  cruel,  I  had  almost  said 
more  insolent,  than  to  condemn  a  laborer  to  the  lowest  pos- 
sible wages  on  which  life  may  be  sustained,  by  an  act  of 
Parliament,  interpreted  and  ei^orced  by  an  ubiquitous  body 
of  magistrates,  whose  interest  it  was  to  screw  the  pittance 
down  to  the  lowest  conceivable  margin,  and  to  inform  the 
stinted  recipient  that,  when  he  had  starved  on  that  during 
the  days  of  his  strength,  others  must  work  to  maintain  him 
in  siclmess  or  old  age. 

The  suffering  and  demoralization  of  the  Eng- 
lish laborer  that  resulted  from  the  system  can 
to-day  be  scarcely  credited.  He  could  not  live 
except  by  pauper  relief.  He  cared  therefore  lit- 
tle about  work.  It  was  really  the  parish  that 
sold  his  labor.  In  some  parishes  the  laborers 
were  put  up  at  auction.  Sometimes  children  of 
either  sex  were  sold  to  manufacturers  in  job  lots 
(the  manufacturer  sometimes  contracting  to  take 
one  insane  child  for  so  many  healthy  ones). 
Often  children  of  both  sexes  were  given  over  to 
gang-masters,  who  would  let  them  out  to  farm- 
ers, working  them  in  the  field  by  day  and  lodging 
them  in  bams  by  night  without  any  pretense  of 
decency.  The  poorhouses  were  called  "bas- 
tiles."  The  degraded  laborer  came  to  look  upon 
pauper  relief  without  shame,  and  the  distributer 
of  the  relief  would  go  around  and  distribute  the 
bread  the  laborer  could  not  buy.  The  poor- 
relief  rates  rose  till  they  threatened  to  devour 
the  rents  of  the  landlords.  The  landlords  them- 
selves were  compelled  to  desire  a  change.  Vari- 
ous minor  changes  led  to  the  appointment  of 
commissioners  to  investigate  the  subject  and 
the  great  reform  law  of  1834. 

Says  Graham  Wallas  (see  references  at  the 
end  of  this  article) : 

Their  report,  after  two  years  of  incessant  labor  on  the 
part  of  the  commissioners  and  their  paid  assistants,  was 
presented  in  1834.  and  is  still  the  most  magnificent  State 
paper  in  existence,  admirable  in  form  and  crushing  in  argu- 
ment. It  ended  by  recommending  a  radical  alteration  of 
the  whole  system.  Parishes  were  to  be  formed,  with  or 
without  their  consent,  into  unions,  whose  accounts  were  to 
be  inspected  and  whose  by-laws  were  to  be  drawn  up  by  a 
body  of  three  commissioners  sitting  in  London,  and  repre- 
sented hy  traveling  subcommissioners  in  the  cotmtry.  Out- 
door relief  to  able-bodied  persons  was  to  be  prohibited. 
Finally,  and  chiefly,  the  whole  administration  of  the  law 
was  to  be  regulated  on  the  principle  that  "the  condition  of 
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the  ifaupers  shall  in  no  cawc  be  so  eligible  sA  the  condition  of 
per»on&  of  the  lowest  cUss.  subsistinir  on  the  fruits  of  tbeir 
own  industry/* 

The  report  was  adopted  by  overwhelming  ma- 
jorities. Repression  of  the  poor  was  now  the 
order  of  the  day.  Outdoor  relief  was  ^adually 
ended.  Families  were  broken  up^  lodged  in  poor- 
houses»  husband  and  wife  being  separated.  Says 
Mr,  Wallas: 

The  sordid  abominntiona  of  the  old  law  were  soon  for- 
gotten, and  the  religious  worldng^man  as  well  &s  the  revolu- 
lionar>'  Chartist  loatned  the  new  science  which  aimed,  it  was 
said,  at  reducing  the  population  to  Parson  Mai thus's standard 
by  starving  the  paupers  and  separating  man  and  wife  in 
direct  defiance  of  the  word  of  God.  .  .  . 

The  opposition  to  the  new  law  soon  penetrated  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  it  was  with  increasinjit  difficulty 
that  the  powers  of  the  commissioners  were  from  time  to  time 
renewed.  At  last,  in  1847,  the  Poor-law  Commission  was 
dissolved ;  two  out  of  the  three  worthy  {gentlemen  of  the  day 
disappeared,  having  perhaps  taken  ihemsclvca  rather  too 
seriously  as  solitary  protesters  against  an  evil  world:  and  an 
official  Poor-law  Board  with  a  parliamentiiry  head  was 
created.  By  187 1  so  many  duties  of  various  kinds  had  been 
assigned  to  the  department  that  it  took  the  name  of  the 
Local  Government  Board,  which  it  still  retains.  Sixty 
y^rs  have  now  passed  since  the  new  poor-law  was  first 
enacted.  During  that  time  the  great  evil  noted  by  the 
commissioners  of  183,4,  the  relief  of  able-bodied  men  in  aid 
of  wages  or  as  a  premium  upon  idleness,  has  practically 
disappeared. 

Relief  is  now  given  under  a  series  of  general 
orders  and  instructional  circulars  issued  by  the 
Local  Government  Board, 

Outdoor  relief  is  under  strict  limitations  given 
in  money  and  in  kind,  but  in  the  case  of  able- 
bodied  persons  it  is  laid  down  that  "one  half  at 
least  shall  be  given  in  articles  of  food  or  fuel  or 
jn  other  articles  of  absolute  necessity.*'  Relief 
may  also  be  given  by  way  of  loan.  The  relieving 
officer  has  to  investigate  the  cases  of  ail  appli- 
cants; he  can  give  temporary  rehcf  in  kind,  where 
necessary,  and  must  ref>ort  to  the  guardians  as 
to  the  health,  ability  to  work,  etc.,  of  the  appli- 
cant and  his  family. 

Of  the  working  of  the  law,  Mr.  J,  F*  Oakeshot 
(see  references)  says: 

The  growth  of  humanitarian  feeling  has  had  its  influence 
on  poor-law  administration,  and  the  inhunianity  of  fifty 
years  ago  would  not  be  tolerated  by  public  opinion  to-day. 
At  the  same  time  the  administration  of  the  law  is  still  want- 
ing in  humanity.  Over  the  entrance  of  Dante's  hell  was 
written.  ''Abandon  hoi:te,  all  ye  who  enter  here."  and  if  the 
effect  of  our  poor-law  system  were  to  be  summed  up  in  a 
single  sentence  we  should  have  to  use  the  same  words.  In 
the  desire  of  insuring  that  "the  situation  of  the  paupers 
shall  not  be  made  really  or  apparently  so  eligible  as  the 
sjtiiation  of  the  independent  laborer  of  the  lowest  class,"  wc 
deliberately  feed  tisem  worse  than  criminals  <ihe  prison  diet- 
ary  is  luxurious  in  comparison  with  the  poor-law  standards), 
and  we  allow  the  law  to  be  administered  with  such  harshness 
that  many  men  and  women  every  year  deliberately  prefer 
death  by  starvation  outside  the  workhouse  to  accepting 
rehef  from  the  rates  with  its  deprivation  of  the  pris^leges  of 
citizenship  and  its  dishonorable  stigma  of  pauperism  alike 
on  aged  and  young,  infarni  and  able-bodied,  deserving  and 
undeserving. 

At  present  the  poor-laws  are  universally  re- 
gardea  as  a  fail  it  re,  at  least  in  their  present  form, 
and  a  royal  commission  was  appomted  in  1905 
to  inquire — 

I.  Into  the  worldng  of  the  laws  relating  to  the  relief  of 
poor  persons  in  the  United  Kingdom; 

a.  Into  the  various  means  which  have  been  adopted  out- 
side of  the  poor-laws^  for  meeting  distress  arising  from  want 
of  employment,  particularly  during  periods  of  severe  indus- 
trial depression;  and 

To  consider  and  report  whether  any^  and,  if  so.  what,  modi- 
fication of  the  poor-laws  or  changes  in  their  administration, 
or  fresh  legislation  for  dealing  with  distress,  are  advisable. 

Among  the  commissioners  are  Lord  George  Hamilton, 
M.  P.  (chairman);  the  Right  Hon.  Charles  Booth,  F.R.S,; 


Mr.  C  S.  L<K:h,  Prof.  William  Smart,  the  Rev.  H.  Rusadl 
Wakefield,  Mrs.  Bernard  Bosanquet.  Mrs»  Sidoey  Webb, 
and  Miss  Octavia  Hill. 

Most  people  believe  that  the  poor  must  be  re- 
lieved in  other  ways.  (See  Ot-d-Ac.b  Pensions; 
Employment  Bureaus;  Labor  Coi^onies;  Uk- 

EMPLOYMENT»  CtC.) 

Socialists  assert  that  the  only  w*y  to  reforni 
the  poor-laws  is  to  abolish  them.     Says  thei 
former's  Year  Booh  (1907): 

The  only  way  in  which  to  reform  the  poor-taw  5t"to 
abolish  it.  At  tiresent  it  is  a  separate  department  of  govern- 
ment. It  is  subject  to  specially  minute  control  by  the  Local 
Government  Board,  which  issues  ukases  with  the  biodiog 
force  of  law.  It  is  administered  by  specially  elected  boardi 
of  gtiardians.  Its  subjects  arc  called  paupers,  and  are  de- 
prived of  the  rights  of  citizenship  whether  they  are  vetetani 
of  labor  or  incorrigible  rogues.  This  rubbish  should  be 
swept  away.  It  ia  out  of  date,  irrational,  and  unpopular. 
It  pleases  neither  the  well-to-do.  who  pay  the  piper,  nor  the 
paupers,  who  dance  to  the  dismal  tune.  The  pressing  need 
IS  for  a  new  cla.SRific^tion.  The  aged,  the  sick,  and  the 
children,  victims  of  accident  or  of  a  wrong  system  of  wealth 
distribution,  should  be  cared  for,  not  under  a  specmt  poor- 
law,  but  as  part  of  the  regular  duty  of  the  people's  repre- 
sentatives. All  legal  disauahfications  by  poor  relief  muat 
go.  Old-age  pensions  will  provide  for  some;  grouped  almsr 
houses  for  others.  The  children  must  be  ^ucated,  aod 
fitted  to  take  their  part  in  the  industrial  life  of  the  nation. 
The  sick  must  be  properly  cared  for.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
idle,  the  wasters,  the  unemployable  must  be  dealt  with  in 
farm  colonies. 

RjiFRRRNCBS:  T,  W.  Powlc*s  Tfu  Potrr-taw,  "  English  Citiseo 
Series'*  (1892);  T/i*  History  ofth*  Poor-law,  a  paper  by 
Graham  Wallas,  published  in  Tht  Coopetatitt  Annuid  for 
18(^4;  Th*  Humonising  of  She  Poor-law.  a  Fabian  tntct 
(1894),  by  J.  T,  Oakeshot.     (Sec  also  Povbrty.) 
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POPITLATION  (see  also  Btrth-Rate;  Deata 

Rate;     Marriage;    Cities;     Malthusiaxism)| 
We  give  in  this  article  the  principal  facts  as 
population  bearing  on  socio  logy »  leaving  to  the 
various  articles  the  discussion  of  the  problema 
involved.  j 

The  figures  of  population  shown  on  p.  qit  wi( 
be  found  larger  than  those  given  in  most  yea 
books,  because  they  represent,  in  most  cases,  fat 
returns. 

If  the  whole  earth  were  as  thickly  inhabited  i 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  (559. 6 5  to  the  squa 
mile,  see  next  table)  it  would  have*  omitting  des 
ert  and  polar  regions,  a  population  of  18,218,* 
430,000.  Raven  stein  estimates  that  the  earth, 
with  present  methods  of  production,  could  sup- 
port 207  to  the  square  mile.  Jfl 

Dr.  J.  Bertillon,  chief  of  the  Statistical  I>epart-lj| 
ment  of  the  city  of  Paris,  gives  the  following 
figures  of  the  gain  of  population  per  i.ooo  in  ten 
years  {Bulletin  de  VlnsHiut  International  de  Sta^^ 
tistique,  vol.  xiii,,  part  ii.):  |H 

United  States,  ao6;  Mexico.  74-4:  Austria.  92,6;  Hungary, 
loa.jS;     Belgium.    122,9;    Bulgaria     i8;i.i;    Denmark,    i»6,x; 
France,    la.i,    Gerraany.    1^9.8;     Italy.   70.5.    Netherland 
131,3;  Norway.  113.4;  Russia  in  Europe.  136.2;  Servia 
Spain,  32.1;  SiKitzerland,  10 1.7.      (See  BrRTH-RATB,) 
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The  tables  on  pp,  922  and  923  for  countries  in 
which  a  religious  census  exists,  are  based  on  such 
information  as  the  Statesman's  Year  Book  affords. 
For  countries  in  which  no  such  censiis  exists  they 
are  taken  from  the  Blue  Book  of  Missions  for  1905. 
from  the  latest  official  estimates,  or  careful  re- 
turns from  mission  fields.  For  the  United  States, 
France,  and  in  a  few  other  instances  they  are 
from  special  sources  as  indicated  in  the  notes.  It 
is  believed,  therefore^  that  those  figures  represent 
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'  1900 

1900 

^  1900 

1  i^j 
1900 

•^  1^00 
*  1900 

1  IQGO 

;  1695 
'  1900 

1  I  goo 
'  1900 


1904 

t90S 
jgo3 
1004 

i»o5 

190  f 
1^5 

1904 
1905 


i3  4» 


4.41E. 

3**7 
II. ST 
79*: 

fl-O? 

r  ST 
4  01 

M   J? 
4  3'* 


CoVHTHiai 


AHtA(C0Nll'i|H«lf): 

German  Dejienrt . . . 
[apan  and  Posieis. 


NepftJ... 

Oman . , . , , 

Porak 

Portu^ueM  FfiMAA  . 
Rujiwjjiiii  Poueailoni 

Bhm. 

Tut  ItiJih  PcuMiesftiont 

TiftaiAi4a. 


Andonm, , 

Austria..... . , 

Hunearsf. ,,..,.. 
Boenla  and  Herse- 

fOVinA  *» 

Del«lum. . .  ► 

Butiarb  (North  and 

South! 

DesimafK  1*. , . , . , 

Pniice« 

Gtrmaijy  l», , , , , , 


Greeet  ^ 

CrtUi* 

Itajy  ......... 

Luntfmbnsf . , , 

MnnM9«  Fix*,  f 

Nenraf ..,.,.« 
Portdcal  **_.,. 
Rimanls , 


An* 

Inwi,  nil 


"  iM.3ft« 

«3^H**D 


t4,M7A,4Ki; 


i<f*9«J 
iJ|*41» 

iM7.l 


■Mt* 

>lf9l4 


IHiitulalkui 


703.  t4a 


I   f> 


IfjUMH.     ^4^rf.< 

i4.aae4         »ai£ 

.fr*4 


f  j^ 


*jr7.ir*  411. 

jfd.aodM  ^3iE. 


t4    43    { 


i9«f  San  Marfan. ..,,. . 
19^5  Ser^ 

1944  I  Sweden.        

1905  S«ftBef|»rtd 

'9<*4  |Torl«7 /Eofj&t*/'* 
1904  VniteA  KrfiftfUim  . 
J90f  Uflit«d      CMmtlei 

19*1       ''Earapa)^* 

J904 

1904   r^fal  Emr^pt, ...... 

1904 

_        6«^K4»>4: 

I  Aoncnlia  ^CtnMWMv 
wnlthwfi  .,    , 

L^««  2safaM4 . . 
i9»f  Oehgf^  ftfttfih    ^i*t- 

f 9(»S  fMt«K  f^oMffmii'tm 

f 9»t  I  'jvrmart 


^       S*-7»^ 

r»4.T*l 
17M7* 
*|.»7't 
*<.t|* 
'*M9' 


*  Hbo,« 
»'>Jl9A,*i 
|t,otr«,e 

*7i»4*i*" 


fO«i i4.a 

»,f9^0 

7«lAh^ 

4.0  M.9 

J9.I1W, 

fjo,ft4  r  ,^ttis 
t,4|4.ocr» 

lj|pAer4H^ 

iijA,< 

f.49f.»a>9 

f,4f^.«MHr 

».f9|.ft*» 
.l.4f9.9W 

4t.^f9'>^ 


,tee .  (H) 

•s<  T» 

t4«    tN 

s*  N 

»  71 

t4.lg 

OU   N4 

.1   te 

ft    to 

M    .1" 


trie   4 A 

*e  |« 
Atf9  69 

tor  44 
iffl.m, 
i%ff.%i 
>9«  4* 

*7 

#47  *• 

449  ff 


u. 


Ywit 


t«e4 

tStt.1 

t«eji 
i«04 

KfOjl 

t«e^ 


»9«4 
f<^e« 

f9Mr 
1H¥ 


1U  M/'f^^'f 
I*  A#j  r9»f 
94  ;[f  **  /♦*! 


.I<9 


«l      /9**^ 


119 


fM  7*^9   /.«79  *^.      f^ 


*»    4P4.f#f  74^       ttf    %f 


t94,TCf 


4  9'«<,^«^ 


J 

«  4y 


«rt.449r' 


4«   *>" 


1^90^    r^Sfrf  Ogeeney 


s  fiJ  *^f      49  7I»^»*V 


/9*f 

9  4/'*  '9^ 
4  ^y'*  ^9*5 


irly  ail  tbeie  icarps*  tr*  '*,*^  -wi  «r:-gBM«*  tn/f  if.rll  •>i*-v  *«  ;p'r*n  '/•»  ''rt*-  .«•»*  'U^SmmX .  *h0.  f*^^^  m  *>m*.  *M  rt^rmMf  «^ 
a»  » .F^  Bi^gaart  ."inBrra,   inac  if  aa;*j'*«i  •ntAnukt^d 

ouift.  and  P^iVuktid  f-iUnd^. 

->i«»  ,fitn*  4dmin«4».«^>f/vn  /vf  A***** i^.M' ^^mitmr/  d**''*  JmI*/  m.   fSJ/JT.  iit^d  irHV/ n^ 
I    ind^W  ^M»»^»it./  V   Rnflr!«ild.   I^»»4M«.   ?fnnr0    *»*d    ?♦•!•/       R-f*  ^r^m^n  hmm  fb* 


*    rKi*rt/!s; 


'  ir^*irr,m*^4 
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Thb  World 
Arba,  Population.  Dbnsitt,  Basbd  on  Latbst  Opficial  Cbmsubb 


Divisions  > 


Africa 

America,  North  >  . 
America.  South . . 

Asia* 

Europe 

Oceania  * 

Polar  regiotis.... 


Total. 


Area  in 

square  miles  * 


10.612,000 

*  8.527.000 

.    7.703.000 

'14.876.000 

3.809.000 

'4.141,000 


49.668.000 


Desert*  » 


a,aa6.ooo 
95.000 
45,000 

i.aoo.ooo 


6x4.000 


*4, 180,000 


Population, 
latest  cenapses 


x56,x74.ooo 

*  1x4,460,000 

40.043,000 

■879.4SS.000 

434,106,000 

•49.779.000 


1,664,0x7,000 


Ettimate  of 
Supan" 


140,700,000 

105,7x4.000 

38,483,000 

8x9,556,000 

39a,a64.ooo 

6,483.000 

9X.000 


X. 503, 290,000 


Per  sqouc 
mikM 


X4.7X 
13.4s 
S.X9 
59-05 
1x1.3a 
za.oa 


33-50 


1  For  details,  see  table  on  p.  92  z.  '  Including  West  Indies.  '  Including  Japan,  but  not  the  Dutdi  Eastlndies.  *  Indudxof 
all  islands  in  the  Eastern  Indian  and  Southern  Pacific  Oceans.  *  Total  inhabited  area,  but  in  part  including  desert,  steppes, 
etc.  *The  colunms  "area"  and  "desert"  in  part  overlap.  Differences  in  estimates  of  authorities  are  in  part  accoantMTfor 
by  including  or  not  polar  regions,  islands,  water  spaces,  etc.  '  Estimate  of  Ernest  G.  Ravezistein,  P.R.G.S.,  in  "  Proceedings  of 
Royal  Geographical  Society."  189 1.  p.  27.    ■  Ravenstein  estimates  the  fertile  regions  of  the  earth  at  a8.a6o,aoo  sq.  m.;  tteppeL 

*    the  Dutch  East  Indies.     » Obta^aedbT 


Z3, 901.000;  desert.  4tz8o.ooo;  polar  regions.  4.888.800.     'Including  36^000,000  in 
dividing  populations  m  third  column  by  areas  m  first.     ^^  Dr.  A.  Supan,  m  Dr.  Peterman's 
No.  146.     Gotha,  Z904. 


'Mitteilongen."     Ezgftnxuneibeft: 


the  latest  returns  and  most  reliable  estimates  yet 
made.  As,  however,  for  large  spaces  of  the  earth 
only  the  roughest  estimates  exist,  there  is  room 
for  wide  divergence  in  such  estimates.     Figures 


in  round  numbers  indicate  the  estimates;  exact 
figures,  as  in  Europe,  indicate  a  census.  It  must 
be  remembered,  too,  that  these  figures  are  for  ad- 
herents and  not  communicants: 


Religions  of  thb  World 


Continents 

Protestants 

Roman 
Catholics 

Eastern 
churches^ 

Jews 

Mohamme- 
dans 

Varioos 

Africa                       

2,665,000 

7 1.630.000 

357.000 

z, 506.000 
98.494.000 

3,286,000 

a,493>ooo 
35.085,000 
35.87  z.ooo 

5.350,000 
*z  75.033.000 

8.059.000 

3.799.000 
85,000 

38Z.000 

z,o58,ooo 

sz,ooo 

303,000 

8,665,000 

so,ooo 

48.753.000 

Z5.000 

zo.ooo 

r34.378,ooo 

7,8aa.ooo 

ao,6z3.ooo 

90,578.000 

3.069.000 

z. 654.000 

7zs.8o5,ooo 

5.084.000 

z7.90z.eeo 

North  America 

South  America  * 

Asia 

zz, 803. 000 

zoo.z7i,ooo 

z.ooo 

Europe     

Oceania  ' 

The  World 

177,938.000 

36  z. 79  z.ooo 

iiS.859.000 

ZO.448.000 

azz.59z.000 

834.09  Z.000 

1  Greek  or  Orthodox.  Armenian,  Nestorian.  Abyssinian.  Coptic,  Jacobite,  etc. 
Islands,  including  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  but  not  Japan  and  Formosa. 


>  Includes  West  Indies.     *  AH  the  Pttdfic 


Countries 

Protestants 

Roman 
Catholics 

Eastern 
churches 

Jews 

Mohamme- 

Others 

Africa: 
Abyssinia 

a.ooo 

23,000 

2  z.ooo 

28  z.ooo 

26.000 

a.ooo 

758,000 

2Z,500 

Z7.000 

3.098.000 

60.000 
4.000 

50.000 
3  z.ooo 

Z4.000 

z3.z8a,5oo 
8,979.000 
z, 693 ,000 

17.667,000 

8Z3,000 

450.000 

390.000 

1.367,000 

8z8.ooo 

91,436.000 

Cane  Colony 

1,118.000 

72,000 

834.000 

27.000 

i&tai       :::::::::::::::::::::. . 

Other  British 

z.ooo 

647.000 

3.000 

36.000 

Z3.500 

35.000 

3,000 

ZZ7.000 

Egypt 

300.000 
XS.808.500 
ia,z66.ooo 

369.500 
x.995.000 

French  Possessions 

472.500 
47.500 

1,000 
65,000 

1,000 
z  I.ooo 

z.ooo 

German  Possessions 

Italian  Possessions 

z  3.000 

Soo 

Liberia 

5.000 
1,270.000 

Z4.000 

6.000 
Z7.000 

3.000 

150.000 

4.840,000 
a7o,ooo 
199.000 
375.000 
000.000 

Portuguese  Possessions 

6.697,000 
60,000 

Spanish  Possessions 

Turkish  Possessions 

9.000 

zo.ooo 

Kongo  Free  State 

15,000 

39.370,000 

Total  Africa 

2.665,000 

3.493.500 

3.799.000 

381.000 

48.753,500 

90.578,000 

North  America: 
Canada 

3,083,000 
20,000 
90,000 
40,000 

44.000 

67,223.000 
1,030,000 

3.230.000 

5,000.000 

31.000 

Z3.38 1,000 

76,000 

*  zz.887.000 

3.480.000 

59.000 
173.000 

Central  America 

Danish  Colonies 

Mexico 

9,000 

ZZ5.000 

Newfoundland 

United  States* 

•85,000 

*  1.044,000 
5.000 

•  Z5.000 

•  336.000 
3,387.000 

West  Indies 

Total  North  America 

71,630,000 

35.085,000 

85.000 

z,o58.ooo 

Z5.000    i          «.a6a.ooo 

*  Including  Alaska  and  Hawaii,  not  Porto  Rico  or  the  Philippines. 
*  Dr.  Carroll,  Armenians,  Greeks.  Syrians.     ^Statesman's  Year  Book^  Z904. 
Japanese,  and  vmtaxed  Indiatis. 


*  Dr.  H.  K.  Carroll,  Christian  Advocate,  Jan.  «.  Z90S. 
.nf-._  n__i-  .M.  *Mj.^j —     m^ 1900,  Chinese, 


^Blue  Book  of  Missions.    *Ceiisus, 
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Populatioii 


Countries 

Protestants 

Roman 
Catholics 

Eastern 
churches 

Jews 

Mohamme- 
dans 

Others 

TH  Aubrica: 

ina ,  .  . , 

50,000 

3,000 

144.000 

125,000 

7.000 

500 

1,000 

500 

5.000 

13,000 

8,000 

4,660,000 

1,700,000 

14.180,000 

82,000 

3,044,000 

3,664,500 

1,200,000 

500.000 

3.687.000 

930.000 

2,223.000 

X  7.000 

67.000 

2,000 
x.ooo 

10,000 

x8  x.ooo 

3ia 

)r                   

3.000 
135.500 
917,500 

lay 

500 

ly 

i^  V. ............ y. 

500 

213.500 

t&l  South  Anierica 

3S7.0O0 

3S.870.500 

21.000 

10.000 

1.654.500 

4.000.000 

63,458,000 

348,000 

870,000 

33,000,000 

66,000 

India         .                      

1,078,000 

75. 000 

3.000 

150.000 

1.595.000 

283.000 

20.000 

900.000 

1,140.000 

65.000 

32,000 

250.000 

xS.ooo 

x66.5oo,ooo 

2.959.000 

64,046,000 

387.894.000 

17.301.000 

47.414.000 

X  1,932,000 

4,000,000 

xo,ooo 

British                      

30.000 

Possessions       

58,000 
35.000 

27,000 
z,ooo 

8,000 

14,000 
100,000 
477.000 

60,000 

35.000 

9.373.000 

150,000 

10,847.000 

uese  Possessions 

(Asia) 

20,000 
15.000 

7.256,000 

30,000 

4.067.000 

4.985.000 

4.000.000 

37.000 

z.ooo 
623,000 

100,000 
13,266,000 

r  (Asia) 

64.000 

4.209,000 

200,000 

tal  Asia 

1,506,000 

5,250,000 

X  1.803,000 

303,000 

134.378,000 

7x5.805,000 

opb: 

500,000 

3.798.652 

10,000 

4.524 

2.436.084 

580.000 

35.441,254 

2,000 

65,000 

2,269 

23,809,000 

11.777.056 

6.679.548 

27.004 

5.373 

35.387.000 

20,321,441 

15.000 

32,836.247 

232,818 

15.180 

12,924 

1.790.161 

1,969 

5.421.632 

100,000 

10,903,000 

11,002 

10,411 

18,575.174 

1.390 

1.379.664 

208.000 

1.530.000 

410,000 

3,360,000 

212.000 

5,512,000 

608,000 
2,815.713 

X, 225,000 

851.378 

4.000 

33.717 
3.476 

586)948 

6,000 

40.000 

X.20Z 

8,708 

XX. 760 

rv                       .        .         

iai 

3.034.636 
Z06 

643.253 

1,166 

ifk 

19.731 

2.945.995 

20,000 

1                               

ny 

3,380,000 

25.000 

.burg 

23s 

3             ,        

legro 

201,067 

13.840 

169 

132,102 

x,ooo 

lands        t       

3.320,931 

2,237,063 

500 

68,276 

6,035,000 

X03.988 

V       

ii           ::::::::::::::. 

x,ooo 

lia 

^5.415.341 
80,138,000 

269.015 
5,159.000 

43,740 
3,082,000 

16,238 

(Europe) 

x.ooo,  X36 

1,002 

7,000 

5.193.414 

1.916.157 

30,000 

31.425.000 

4.134.000 

1,160,000 

136.000 

36.845.000 

3,38l,Xl8 

5.102 

500 

3.402 

X2,264 
145.000 

X  50.000 

6,000 
4.000 
6,000 

166,000 

14.414 

181,733 

35,000 

500 
7.358 

633,540 

- 

46 

rland 

r 

3,307,000 

4.000,000 

id  and  Wales 

37.643 

X  0,000 

id 

[              

5,000 

I3,000 

ed  Kinffdom 

54.653 

tal  Europe 

98,494.126 

175.033.012 

100,171.037 

8,664.991 

7,823,347 

5,084,389 

INI  a: 

l«9ia                           ,    ..... 

2,641,000 

157.000 

380,000 

10,000 

71.000 

27.000 

964,000 
68,000 
50.000 
16.000 
21.000 
6.940.000 

1,000 

z  7.000 

3.000 

340,000 

20,000.000 

x5o,ooo 

British 

X, 408,000 

x5.569.000 

54,000 

Possessions                         ....-- 

1,000 

n  Possessions  ...               ...... 

369,000 
351.000 

States  Possessions 

2,000 

270,000 

tal  Oceania 

3.386,000 

8.059.700 

1. 000 

20,000 

20,6x3,000 

X  7.90  x.ooo 

^  Almatuic  de  Gotha,  X904. 


sPoumier  de  Flaix,  X893. 


.  Poumier  de  Plaix,  in  the  Quarterly  of  the 
ican  Statistical  Association  for  March,  1902, 
the  following  estimates  of  the  Eastern 
lies:  Abyssinian,  3,000,000;  Coptic,  120,000; 
nian,  1,690,000 ;  Nestorian,  80,000 ;  Jacobite, 
o ;  which,  according  to  the  above,  would  leave 
99,000  for  the  Greek  or  Orthodox  Church, 
estimate  is,  perhaps,  the  most  reliable  that 
lemade. 


The  Blue  Book  of  Missions  gives  the  following 
figures: 


Buddhists 

Hindus 

Omfucianists  or  Taoists 

Shintoists 

Animists 

Unclassed 


137.935.000 
209,659,000 
29X,8x6,ooo 

24,900.000 
157.697,500 

X5,35>,ooo 


Poptibitiaiii 
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Sbx,  Racb,  and  Nativity 


Population 


Sbx,  Racb,  and  Nativity 

Population 

Pbr  cbnt  of  Population 

X900 

X890 

1880  1 

X900 

X890 

x88o 

75.994.575 

63,947,714 

50,X55.783 

100. 0 

100. 0 

38.8x6,448 
37.x78.x37 

66.809,196 

8.833.994 

237.  X96 

X 14. 189 

89.863 

24.326 

65.653.299 
10,341.276 

33,337.xox 
30,7x0.6x3 

55.101,358 

7.488.676 

248,353 

xo9,527 

107.488 

2.039 

53.698.  X54 
9*249.560 

25.5x8.830 
24,636,963 

43.403.970 

6,580.793 

66.407 

xo5,6x3 

105.465 

X48 

43.4V5.840 
6.679.943 

5X.I 
48.9 

??:? 

0.3 
0.3 

0.  X 

(») 

86.4 
13.6 

87. 5 

XI. 9 

0.4 

0.3 

0.3 

(*) 

85.3 
14.7 

50.9 
49.1 

86  6 

13.  X 
0    X 

0. 3 

e 

86.7 
13.3 

)m 

res  do  not  include  the  population  of  Indian  Territory  or  that  on  Indian  reservations;  specially  enumerated  in  1890. 
rated  in  x88o.  ^  Less  than  one  tenth  of  i  per  cent. 

Racb  and  Nativity  op  Parbnts,  1900  and  1890 


Year 

Total 

Population  Having  Parbnts 

Per  cent  Having 
Parbnts 

OR  Nativity 

Both  native 

Both  foreign- 
bom 

One  native- 
and  one  for- 
eign-bom 

Both 
native 

Both 
foreign- 
bom 

One  na- 
tive- and 
one  for- 
eign-bom 

1900 
1890 

75.994.575 
63,947.714 

49.965.636 
42.371,655 

ao.9xo.887 

5.X09.052 

65.8 
67.3 

27.5 

6.7 

66.809.196 

55.101.358 

56.595.379 

45.979.391 

10.3x3.817 

9.X3X,867 

9.185.379 

7.846,456 

40.958,3x6 
34.58x.615 
40,949*363 

X05.899 
9.007.420 
7.690.040 

20.77s.887 
x7.oix,78x 
xo,633,a8o 

8.085.019 
xo.x43.607 

8.936,763 

5.075.093 
3.507,863 
5.0x3.737 
3.418.656 
61,356 
89,306 

J'-3 
63.7 

73.3 

75.0 

0. 1 

X.  1 
98.0 
98.0 

31.1 

17. 6 
99  3 

8.9 
It 

bom 

ian,  and  Mongolian. 

x.o 

0.4 

^  Figures  not  available. 

Principal  Countries  of  Birth  of  Porbign-Born 
(Twelfth  Census,  vol.  i.,  p.  clxxi.) 


rntT  ot  Birth 

Forbion-Bork 

POPULATJON 

PSR  CBKT  or 

Incrbask 

J  900  ^ 

1890 

s88o 

1870 

;86o 

1850 

1890  to 
J900 

1880  to 
1890 

10,341.276 

9,»49.S47 

6*679.943 

5*567.339 

4.I38.«*97 

3,344,60  a 

II. 8 

38.  5 

275.90? 
156,891 
784.741 
39S.Q66 
fix, 534 
I  S3. 80s 
840,5  J  3 
104,197 

3,663,418 
104, 93X 
J4S.7M 

i.6is,4S9 
484,017 
103.393 
336,388 
383.407 
423.726 
J»33.524 
571. D14 
115,593   ' 
93.5*6 
273.442 

123.371 
118. 106 
678,442 
303,496 
iq6,6S8 

13^,543 

909,093 

113,174 

1,784,894 

8i.S?S 

63,431 

1.87 1. 509 

382,580 

77.853 

333,665 

147.440 

183.644 

242. »3t 

478.04* 

104,069 

100,079 

127*467 

38.663 

I5.361 

717.157 

104,468 

64,196 

664,160 

106,971 

1,966,743 

58,090 

11,526 

1.854.571 

44,330 

68.399 

181,729 

48.557 

3S<7a2 

1 70. 1 36 

B3.303 
93.005 

30,So8 
40.289 

493*464 
63.043 
30,107 

5SS.P46 

116.403 

1,690,533 

46,803   1 

3.737 

1.855.827 

17.157 

43.435 

114.246 
14.436 
4.644 

140,83s 
97.33a 
7S.J53 
74.533 
*o,70i 

25^061 

946 

113.8 
32,8 
J  IS   7 
1  30 . 6 
*  33 . 6 
16.  0 

I    '   ' 

7.9 

"4.4 

38.3 
133-4      ' 
"^3*7 
165. 1 

32.8 
4-3 
r6o.o 
iji.o 
^  3-6 

19 -7 
11 .1 
'  6.5 
114. 5 

318.8 

38,4 

Qgliah) " 

24^,970 

35.565 

9^963 

433.494 

109.870 

1.376.075 

38,381 

147. 7tl 

758 

!,838 

378,675 

54.069 

5S3.774 

9.848 

■eneb)* ...  . 

[36.8 

3. 1 

106.3 

in 

41.6 

40.9 

441-7 

1,611,304 

10,518 

27,466 

43.995    ' 

7,398 

3,160 

108,518 

1S.635 

53-327 

41, 763 

40.445 

961,719 
3.645 
13.317 
ij,67S 

13  B 

77.6 

303.6 

1.414 
70,550 

3*559 
l3.3Sl 
99.868 
S6,87S 

4"   3 
42.4 

146.0 

1. ,...,. . 

574 

30   H     I 
37.     1 

Sgures  in  the  first  column  differ  from  those  in  the  reference  cited  by  the  exclusion  of  the  foreign-bom  in  the  military 
service  abroad.  *  Includes  Newfoundland.  '  Decrease. 
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Sex,  Racb.  and  Nativity.  1900 
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Racb 

Nativb 

FORBIGN-BORK 

Nativb 

1 

FORBIGN- 
BORN 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Percent 

male 

Percent 
male 

Total 

33,186,358 

33.467.041 

5.630.190 

4.711.086 

50.5 

54-4 

White        

38,686,450 

4.374.718 

118.377 

6.813 

6.657 

156 

27.908,929 

4.438.940 

116,706 

2.466 

2.353 

113 

5.515.285 
11,829 

1.207 
101.869 

78.684 
23.185 

4.698.532 
8.507 
1,006 
3.041 
2.169 
872 

49-6 
50.3 
73.4 
73.9 
58.0 

54-0 

Neffi^ 

58.3 

54-5 

MonffoliATi .  1  .  . .  T  .  - 

97. 1 

Chinese 

97-3 

Taoanese 

96.4 

School  Agb  and  Voting  Aob  ^ 
(Compiled  by  the  World  Almantic  from  the  Census  of  1900) 


Statbs  and 
Tbrritoribs 


School  Agb. 
fivb  to  twbnty  years 


Total 


Whites       Negroes « 


Voting  Age* 


Total 


Native- 
bom 


Foreign- 
bom 


Whites       Negroes*    lUiterates 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Arisona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Indian  Territory. . . . 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire.  . .  . 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakoto 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Total". 


733.222 

11,408 

38.868 

529.375 

430.08 

160,531 

257.101 

59.635 

77.291 

197,600 

885.725 

33.774 

54.964 

1.589.9IS 

843.885 

159.»2S 

767.870 

527.560 

798.037 

538.367 

199.153 

403.036 

778.110 

790.275 

612,990 

633,026 

1. 105.258 

65,871 

386,384 

11.399 

110.895 

572,923 

69,712 

3,146,764 

753.826 

112,789 

1.338.345 

147.656 

132.887 

2,031,171 

124,646 

560,773 

147,165 

780,421 

X.215.634 

106.5 13 

98,614 

704.771 

158.245 

356,471 

730.685 

27,500 


394.152 
1,718 

28.371 
380.815 
405.868 
157.752 
353,760 

48,783 

51.212 
110.537 
457.958 

23.827 

53.261 
1,565.606 
825,394 
121,430 
763.785 
507,611 
693.455 
276,563 
198,519 
318,053 
769.710 
783,330 
608.547 
253.153 
1,049.414 

61,032 

383.239 

9.703 

110,708 

553.230 

64.137 

2,119,156 

490.782 

110.193 

1.308,510 

135.960 

129.875 

1,986,430 

133.333 

218.333 

140,461 

589,451 

955,906 

105.378 

98.357 
435.613 
153.180 
341.637 
736,950 

36,607 


338,980 
10 

148,534 

3.225 

2,043 

4.272 

10,849 

26.046 

86.908 

427.741 

79 

69 

24.238 

18.389 

14.883 

3.912 

18.878 

104.512 

261,453 

369 

84.946 

7.996 

4.814 

1.063 

378.923 

55.767 

289 

1.781 

18 

172 

19.585 

401 

25.476 

260.755 

39.804 

7.106 

201 

43,394 

2.403 

342,401 

134 

190.925 

259.491 

136 

255 

268  963 

528 

14.823 

661 

315 


413.863 

37.956 

44,081 

313.836 

544.087 

185.708 

380,340 

54.018 

83.833 

139.601 

500,752 

79,607 

53.932 

1,401,456 

730.206 

97.361 

635.298 

413.786 

543,996 

325.943 

217.663 

321.903 

843.465 

719.478 

506,794 

349.177 

856,684 

101,931 

301,091 

17.710 

130.987 

555.608 

55.067 

2,184.965 

417.578 

95,217 

1,313,333 
109,191 
144.446 

1,817,239 
127,144 
283,335 
113,681 
487,380 
737.768 
67,173 
108,356 

447.8  IS 
195.572 
247,970 
570.715 
37.898 


405.598 

26,489 

30.306 

305.464 

3»8.8i7 

133.935 

173.248 

47.202 

73.722 

127.86s 

493.740 

13.064 

38.185 

932.574 

646.889 

94.361 

477.273 

346.761 

518.772 

299.772 

178,931 

279,316 

495.734 

457.353 

245.768 

344.151 

743.659 

58.337 

209,961 

10,523 

96,099 

357.447 

47.482 

1,346.829 

415.048 

39.344 

985.969 

100,538 

101.933 

1.330,099 

73.830 

380.331 

67.079 

477.739 

650.599 

41.939 

87.46s 

436.3?9 

126.190 

235.036 

313.188 

26.563 


% 


8.264 

1.467 

»,775 

J.372 

335,370 

51.773 

107.093 

6,816 

10,101 

11.736 

7.013 

66,543 
15.747 

468,883 

73.317 

3,000 

158,035 
67.035 
25.224 
26,171 
38.732 
42.687 

347.731 

363,135 

361,036 
5.036 

113.025 
43.694 
91.130 
7.187 
34.888 

198,161 
7.58s 

838,136 

2.530 

55.873 

336,254 

8.663 

42,523 

487.140 
54.324 
3.104 
45.602 
9.641 
87.169 
25.233 
20.891 
11,436 
69,383 
12.934 

257.527 
11.335 


232.294 

35.953 

34.9  J I 

226.597 

489,545 

181,616 

275.126 

45.593 

60.318 

77.962 

277,496 

19.576 

50.328 

1.370,209 

701,761 

77.865 

630,665 

398.552 

469,306 

177.878 

316,856 

260,979 

830.049 

712.245 

502.384 

150.530 

809.797 

94.873 

297.817 

14.652 

130,648 

532,750 

50,804 

2.145.057 

289,363 

93.237 

1,180,599 

101,543 

131.261 

1.763.482 

134,001 

130.375 

107.353 

375.046 

599.961 

65,205 

108.027 

301.379 

183.999 

233.129 

567.213 

36.363 


181,471 

14 1 

1.084 

87.157 

3.711 

3.215 

4.576 

8,374 

23.072 

61.417 

223,073 

93 

130 

39.76s 

18.186 

9.146 

4.441 

14.695 

74.728 

147.348 

445 

60,406 

10,456 

5. 193 

2,168 

197.936 

46,418 

711 

2,398 

70 

230 

31,474 

775 

31.425 

127.114 

115 

31.235 

4.827 

560 

51.668 

3.765 

152,860 

184 

113,336 

136,875 

358 

389 

146,133 

1.230 

14.786 

1,006 

481 


139.649 

10.735 

10.533 

63,615 

33.508 

7.689 

18,984 

7.538 

7.052 

30.849 

158.247 

37.363 

67.481 

40,016 

15.482 

17.061 

14.314 

103,538 

133,638 

13.953 

40.353 

53.694 

39.230 

20.785 

118.057 

60,337 

S.900 

7.388 

2.371 

10.395 

38.30s 

15.585 

130.004 

133.658 

S.158 

58.698 

6.479 

6.978 

139.983 

11.675 

99.516 

5.442 

105.85  X 

113.783 

3.470 

8,544 

113.353 

6,63s 

32,066 

1,636 


26.110,788 


22,490,21: 


3.500,194    21,339,819 


16,337,385    5.103,534 


19.036,143 


2.065,989    3.336,295 


*  School  age,  five  to  twenty,  inclusive. 

*  Twenty-one  years  and  over. 

'  Including  all  persons  in  the  military  and  naval  service  of  the  United  States. 

*  Including  all  persons  of  negro  descent. 
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The  whole  number  of  persons  of  school  a«e — that  is.  from 
five  to  twenty  years  of  age,  inclusive — in  1900  is  36,xxo.788, 
of  whom  3  X. 5 73.493  axe  from  five  to  seventeen  years  of  age 
and  4.537.396  from  eighteen  to  twenty  years  of  age.  These 
figures  mclude,  however,  3x7.533  persons  of  school  a^e  re- 
ported in  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Indian  Territory,  and  on  Indian 
reservations.  Eliminating  the  latter  from  the  acootmt  there 
are:  native  bom,  34.689. xx8;  foreign-bom,  x,304.x47:  native 
white  (native  parents).  14.77^.476;  native  white  (foreign 
parents),  6,37x,33i;  foreign  white,  x. 193,443;  colored,  3,553.- 
X35;  persons  of  negro  descent,  3,48s. x88:  inales,  13,973,994; 
females.  x3,93o.37x. 

The  number  of  males  of  voting  age  is  3x,339,8i9.  of  which 
there  are:  native-bom,  x6,337,385;  foreign-bom,  <;,xo3,04; 
native  white  (native  parents),  xo,636.898;  native  white 
(foreign  parents),  3.466,73  x;  foreign  white,  4.933.534;  col- 
ored, 3,393.676;  persons  of  negro  descent,  3,065,^89. 

The  ratio  of  population  to  males  of  voting  age  m  the  entire 
country  is  3.6.  This  mtio  varies,  however,  for  the  several 
elements  of  the  population,  the  mtio  of  negro  population  to 
negro  males  of  voting  age  being  4.3. 

Area. — According  to  the  census  at  1900,  the  largest  county 
in  the  U.  S.  is  Custer  County,  Mont.,  which  has  30,490  sq.  m. 
The  smallest  is  Bristol  County,  R.  I.,  which  has  35  sq.  m. 

Grbat  Britain 

Total  Population  of  bach  Division  op  the  United  King- 
dom AT  EACH  Census,  prom  x8ox  to  1901 


Census 
Years 

ToUl  for 

United 

Kingdom 

England 
andWales 

Scotland 

Ireland 

180  X 

8,893,536 
xo.  164,356 
13,000,336 
x3.896.797 
15.9x4.x48 
X7.9a7,609 
30,066,334 
33,7x3,366 
35.974.439 
39.003.535 
33,537.843 

x,6o8,430 
1,805.864 

3.09X,53X 

3.364,386 
3,630,184 
3,888.743 
3.063.394 

3,360,0x8 
3.735.573 
4.035.647 
4.473.  X03 

?^ 

x8xi 

l83X 

183  X 

I84I 

189X 

190X 

30,893.584 
84,038,584 
36,700.456 
37.368.736 
38,937.485 
3 1,484.66  X 
34,884.848 
37.733,933 
4i,458.73x 

6,8ox,887 
7,767.40x 
8.X75.X34 
6.553.385 
5.798.967 
5,4X3.377 
5.X74.836 
4.704,750 
4.458.775 

^  The  census  ol  Ireland  in  x83  x  is  the  first  which  was  made 
on  such  a  basis  as  to  afford  a  comparison  with  those  of  sub- 
sequent decades. 

The  population  was  thus  distributed  at  the 
census  taken  April  i,  1901 : 


Divisions 

Area  in 
sq.  m. 

Den- 
sity 
per 

sq.  m. 

Males 

Females 

England  and  Wales. . . . 
Scotland 

58.309 
39.785 
33.583 

S37 

75 

405.6 
X50. 
X37. 
348.9 

x5.738.6x3 

8.173.755 

3,300,040 

35.496 

45.080 

367.736 

16.799.330 

3.398.348 

3.358.735 

39.356 

50.538 

Ireland 

UUt^M^v 

Channel  Islands 

Army,  navy,  and  mer- 
^lant  seamen  abroad 

Total 

X30.979 

35965 

30,540.730 

&  1,436.  X07 

According  to  the  Statesman's  Year  Book,  the 
proportion  per  cent  of  the  population  living  in  the 
various  divisions  of  the  United  Kingdom  was  as 
follows,  from  1851  to  1901: 


DlYISIONS 

x85x 

i86x 

X871 

x88x 

189  X 

X9OX 

England 

WiSes 

6x.o 

3.6 

10.4 

33.7 

.3 

:J 

64.6 

3.8 

10.4 

X9.8 

.3 

•3 

.9 

10.6 

X7.0 

.3 

■i 

1:1 

10.6 

X4.6 

.3 

.3 

.7 

X0.7 

13. 5 
.X 
.3 
.5 

74.x 
4,  I 

Scotland 

Ireland 

Isle  of  Man 

Cbsumel  Islands 
Seamen  abroad. 

X0.8 
X0.7 

.X 
.3 

For  other  countries,  see  each  country. 


PORT  SUNLIGHT  BSTATE:  A  village  built  by 
Lever  Bros.,  near  Birkenhead,  England  (1888) ;  is 
considered  by  many  one  of  the  most  attractive 
industrial  villages  in  the  world.  (See  Model 
Villages.)  It  has  about  3,000  inhabitants  in 
600  houses,  on  140  acres,  tastefully  laid  out,  with 
park  and  gardens.  Houses  here  can  be  had  for 
55.  per  week.  They  are  of  antique,  half-timbered 
design,  and  fitted  with  bath  and  other  con- 
veniences. There  are  in  the  village  a  church, 
two  fine  groups  of  schools  of  various  kinds,  a 
commodious  public  hall,  inn,  restaurant,  gym- 
nasium, elegant  public  bath,  fountain,  coopera- 
tive stores,  free  hbrary,  and  tennis,  bowling,  and 
quoit  groimds.  There  are  dining  halls  for  men 
and  girls,  the  latter  seating  1,500  girls.  Food 
is  sold  at  very  low  prices,  tho  covering  cost. 
The  principle  on  which  the  village  has  been 
developed  has  been  what  Mr.  W.  H.  Lever, 
the  foimder,  calls  "prosperity-sharing"  rather 
than  profit-sharing.  By  this  he  means  that, 
instead  of  giving  their  employees  a  small  share 
in  their  profits  paid  as  money,  which  the  work- 
man often  squanders  or  misuses,  the  firm  reg- 
ularly sets  by  each  year  a  proportion  of  its 
profits  to  be  invested  for  the  good  of  all,  and 
mainly  in  land,  houses,  and  institutions.  Rents 
are  based  on  paying  only  for  repairs  and  i  per 
cent  to  create  a  sinking-fund.  The  total  cost  up 
to  1904  has  been  over  ;£35,ooo.  The  actual  cost 
to  the  firm  in  interest  is  some  ;£i 0,000  a  year, 
but  they  consider  that  it  is  well  repaid  in  the 
improved  quality  of  workers  secured.  The  S3rs- 
tem  seems  to  be  a  success,  since  it  has  grown 
to  140  acres  besides  the  soap-works,  from  a  begin- 
ning with  fifty-six  acres.  The  village  has  some 
four  miles  of  roadway  from  forty  to  seventy  feet 
wide  and  all  tree-lined  with  tlorders  of  tufted 
garden.  There  is  a  park  of  twenty-five  acres. 
Allotments  of  land  can  also  be  hired  with  the 
houses.  Much  freedom  is  given  the  tenants ;  they 
are  given  the  right,  e.  g.,  to  vote  on  the  license 
question  for  the  inn,  and  vote  "yes,"  the  women 
so  voting,  in  order  that  the  men  would  not  go  to 
the  neighboring  '  *  pubs. ' '  The  number  of  persons 
allowed  in  the  cottages  is  limited  to  prevent  over- 
crowding, and  the  cottages  are  limited  to  ten 
per  acre,  being  built  for  the  most  part  not  singly 
but  in  groups.  The  average  cost  of  house,  and 
land  is  £3  $4-  This  would  ordinarily  mean  a 
rent  of  at  least  1 25.  per  week,  whereas  the  tenants 
only  pay  about  half  that. 

PORTO  RICO:  A  dependency  of  the  United 
States,  having  been  ceded  by  Spain,  1898.  It  is 
administered  by  a  governor  and  an  executive 
council  of  six  officials  and  five  natives  appointed 
by  the  President  of  the  U.  S.  There  is  also 
a  legislative  assembly  of  thirty-five  members 
elected  by  popular  vote  limited  by  small  prop- 
erty quahfication  and  a  low  educational  test. 

Area,  3,435  sq.  m.     Population  (1899),  953,361,  estimated 
at  x.ooo.ooo  in  1905.     (Whites,  589,426:  mulattocs,  304,3S3; 
negroes.  59,390.)     San  Juan  has  32,048:  Ponce,  37.95a.     The 
whites  are  mainly  of  Spanish  descent,  tho  with  the  infusion 
of  much  Carib  or  Indian  and  even  negro  blood.     The  per- 
centage of  whites  is  higher  than  in  most  of  the  West  Indies. 
Exports  to  the  U.  S.  (1905-6),  $ip,oss.474.  of  which  sujsar 
was  $14, 184.3 19J   tobacco,   $3,557,477.     Im- 
ports from  the  U.  S.,  $18,648,991,  of  which 
StatiftiOl     cottons  were  $1,670,005.     Exports  to  other 
countries,   $4,060,594.     Imports,  $3,603,784. 
The  trade  was  mainly  with  Prance.    July  35, 
X901.  free  trade  with  the  U.  S.  was  established. 

The  chief  product  of  the  island  is  coffee,  to  which  x  70.000 
acres  are  devoted.  To  sugar,  63,000  acres  are  given;  to 
tolMicco,    X4.000.     Bananas,    pineapples,   and   oranges   are 
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grown.  Salt-works  Bre  somewhat  developed.  Many  min- 
erals exist,  but  are  scarcely  WDtked  at  all.  Porto  Rico  had 
(1906)  300  miles  of  railway,  and  517  miles  of  telegraph  in 
1905.  with  gj^o  miles  of  wire. 

Those  having  gainful  occupations  in  iSgg  were 
jj.i  per  cent,  or  316,365.  This  small  percentage 
IS  mainly  due  to  the  large  number  of  children 
under  ten.  I  ho  i  ,670  of  these  were  at  work,  mainly 
in  agriculture.  Of  the  white  feniales,  7.4  were 
engaged  in  gainful  occupations,  and  of  colored 
females,  137.  Of  the  males  in  gainful  occupa- 
tions, 73  per  cent  were  engaged  in  agriculture, 
fisheries,  or  mining;  10  per  cent  in  domestic  and 
personal  service;  8  in  trade  and  transportation; 

Lin  manufacturing  and  mechanical  pursuits, 
venty-six  ]3er  cent  of  the  total  area  is  in  farms, 
tho  52  per  cent  of  these  are  only  little  patches 
of  ground  near  a  house.  The  prev^ailing  rate  of 
wages  in  the  coffee  district  is  thirty  cents  per 
day,  measured  by  the  price  of  provisions,  a  lower 
wage  than  before  189Q.  In  tobacco  the  wage  is 
forty  cents,  and  in  sugar  fifty  cents.  Urban 
wages  are  considerably  higher. 

One  cause  of  the  low  wages  is  the  high  birth- 
TBte,  partly  due  to  low  social  conditions.  The 
marital  conditions  are  loose  and  transitory.  For 
every  100  persons  married  there  are  at  least 
fifty- three  m  loose  unions.  This  condition  is 
particularly  present  among  the  colored.  Peon- 
age is  very  common.  A  large  part  of  the  land  is 
under  absentee  ownership,  still  largely  Spanish, 
In  the  towns  overcrowding  in  unfit  buildings  is 
a  great  evil,  and  rents  are  very  high.  Labor, 
tho  nominally  cheap,  is  so  inefficient  as  reallv  to 
be  expensive*     Sanitary  conditions  are  very  t>ad. 

Education  has  been  very  low.  In  i860  only 
9  per  cent  of  the  whole  population  were  literate:  in 
1899  it  was  22.7  of  those  over  ten  years.  Out  of 
every  1,000  males  over  ten  years  of  age  257  could 
read,  and  of  every  1,000  women  only  199.  A 
large  advance  has  been  made.  June  30,  1904, 
there  were  1^113  common  schools  and  51  special- 
There  were  139  American  teachers  (47  men),  and 
1,126  native.  There  were  enrolled  as  pupils 
47,089  whites  and  16,467  colored.  Of  the  total 
number.  26,162  were  girls.  The  government  set 
aside  about  $2,000,000  as  an  especial  fund  for 
education,  and  $700,000  a  year  is  now  spent, 
tho  more  is  needed. 

Sani  tary  reform  was  the  first  needed ,  Anemia, 
owing  to  bad  conditions,  caused  some  30  per  cent 
of  the  deaths.  In  i  S99  76  per  cent  of  the  dwell* 
ings  had  no  water-closet  or  pri\^''  of  any  kind. 
Dwellings  and  water  sources  were  polluted. 
The  government  is  rapidly  changing  this.  Edu- 
cation, too,  will  increase  efficiency,  and  better 
morals  will  do  more.  Trade-unions  are  in  their 
beginning-  The  foregoing  facts  are  mainlv  from 
a  report  by  Dr.  W.  E.  Weyl  in  the  U.  5.  Bulletin 
of  Labor  for  Nov,,  1905.  H,  S.  Bird,  in  the  OuU 
look  for  Nov.  II,  1905,  claims  that  Porto  Rico 
now  has  less  local  autonomy  than  under  Spain, 
and  that  therefore  great  dissatisfaction  exists, 

POST,  LOUIS  FREELABD:  Editor  of  The 
Public,  Chicago;  born  near  Danville,  N.  J.»  in 
1849;  compositor  1864-66;  a  law  student  1867-70 
in  New  York  City;  in  1871-72  law  clerk  in  South 
Carolina,  where,  in  conjunction  with  Ben  Pitman, 
he  reported  the  famous  Kuklux  trials.  After 
this  returned  to  the  practise  of  law  in  >few  York 
City.  He  was  for  a  lime  assistant  United  States 
attorney.  In  1883  was  Greenback  candidate  for 
attorney-general.     He  was  successively  editor  of 


Truth,  The  Leader,  Henry  George's  Standard,  and 
took  a  prominent  part  in  the  Henr>'  George  cam- 
paign; temporary  chairman  of  the  Syracuse  Con- 
vention of  the  tJnited  Labor  Party;  in  1887  he 
was  candidate  of  that  party  for  district  attorney, 
1893-95  lectured  in  the  U.*S,  and  Canada;  editor 
of  the  Ci^'claitd  Recorder  1896-97;  in  1898  he 
founded  the  paper  he  now  edits.  Slember  of  the 
Chicago  Board  of  Education  1906-7.  He  adopts 
the  single-tax  theory.  In  political  economy  a 
classicist,  he  considers  Adam  Smith  to  be  the 
founder  and  Henry  George  the  logical  perfecter 
of  the  classical  system.  He  is  author  of  *'Thc 
Single  Tax."  ** Ethics  of  Democracy/*  and  "Ethi- 
cal Principles  of  Marriage  and  I)ivorce."  Ad- 
dress:   First  National  Bank  Building,  Chicago. 

POSTAL  PROGRESS  LEAGUE,  THE:  Organ- 
ized in  Boston,  Mass.,  1902.  Its  aim  is  a  world 
X>ost-office,  covering  the  world's  business  of 
public  transportation  and  communication,  and 
supported  by  a  cost  of  the  service  system  of 
rates^  regardless  of  distance,  regardless  of  the 
character  of  the  matter  transported,  regardless 
of  the  volume  of  business,  rates  determined  by 
the  representatives  of  the  rate-payers  in  a  world 
congress. 

It  advocates  as  the  immediate  work  of  Con- 
gress a  common  one  cent  a  pound  on  aU  mail 
matter,  postal  savings-banks,  a  postal  currency, 
the  postal  insurance  of  all  mail  matter,  the  use 
of  trav^eling  auto  post-offices,  collecting  and 
delivering  mail  matter  from  door  to  door  in  our 
cities,  a  rural  serv^ice  doing  the  whole  transport 
business  of  the  rural  routes,  etc.  The  league 
publishes  a  little  paper,  Postal  Progress.  Secrg" 
tary,  Jas,  L.  Cowles,  361  Broadway,  New  York- 

POSTAL  SERVICE.  (See  also  Postal  Savings- 
Banks;  Telegraphs;  Telephone.) 

The  earliest  postal  service  of  the  world  was  that  of  th« 
trained  runners  or  couriers  who  carried  official  and  militiuy 
messages  between  I  he  cities  of  Greece  and  Rome. 

At  tir^t  they  carried  simply  official  messages.     Gradually 
tbey  came  to  carry  private   messages.     All  letters  o£  the 
fifteenth  and  perhaps  the  fourteenth  century  in  Enfria^nd  evi- 
dently wen!  carried  by  a  system  of  messengers.     The  Uni* 
versity  of   Paris  organistcd  a  system  of  messengers  in  the 
thirteenth  century.     Sir  Brian  Tuke.  in  1533* 
is  described  as  Master  of  the  Messengers,    la 
SlitOI7       1^3  S  Thoma^i  Witherings  was  authorixed  to 
run  a  post  night  and  day  between  London 
and    Edinburgh,    "to   gO   thither   and    back 
again  in  six  days/'     Eight  lines  of  post  were  established. 
The  postage  was  sd,  for  less  than  eighty  miles.  Bd.  to  any 

Elace  in  Scotland.  In  i6Ss  a  penny  post  was  established  in 
ondon  and  suburbs.  It  was  a  private  speculation,  but.  on 
succeeding,  was  annexed  to  the  crown.  In  1783  mail- 
co&ches  were  substituted  for  bo>'s  on  horseback.  In  iSj7 
Rowland  Hill  in  England  published  a  pamphjet,  analyzing 
the  postal  system  and  showing  £283,^0%  as  the  probable  out' 
goings  for  receipt  and  delivery  and  ;^i44,309asthe  probabje 
outgoings  lor  trarvsit.  In  other  words,  the  expenditme 
which  hinged  upon  the  distance  the  letters  had  to  be  con- 
veyed was  £144,000.  and  that  which  had  nothing  to  do  witH 
distance  was  £^83,000.  Applying  to  these  figures  the  estJp 
mated  number  of  letters  and  newspapers  (i  36.000.000)  pasa» 
tng  through  the  ofhce^  there  resulted  a  probable  average 
cost  of  ^  of  a  penny  for  each,  of  which  /o\  was  cost  ol 
transit  and  ^9  cost  of  receipt,  delivery,  etc  Taking  into 
account,  however,  the  much  greater  weight  of  newapapn- 
and  franked  letters  as  compared  with  chargeable  letters,  the 
apparent  average  cost  of  transit  twcame.  oy  this  estimaie. 
but  about  tSr,  or  less  than  ^  of  a  p«nny. 

From  this  Hill  argued    hat  as  it  w^ould  take  a  ninefold 

weight  to  make  the  exi>en5e  of  transit  amount 

to  one  farthing,  he  further  inferred  that,  tax- 

Clieap        ation  apart,  the  charge  ought  to  be  precisely 

Pint  a  ^A      ^^®  same  for  every  packet  of  moderate  weight, 

fOciage       without  reference  to  the  number  of  its  en* 

cla'sures. 

Parliament  was  induced  to  appoint  a  cotn- 
mittce,  which  sustained  Mr,  HiU,  A  bill  was  passed  and 
Rowland  Hill  placed  in  charge,     A  penny  was  adopted  as 
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the  untforrn  rate  for  trerf  Inknd  letter  not  above  half  an 
ounce.  Facilities  for  prepayment  were  alTorded  by  the  m- 
iroduction  of  postage-stamps,  and  double  postage  was  levied 
on  letters  not  prepaid. 

A»  far  back  as  1702  a  money-order  ofHcc  had  been  estab- 
lished as  a  medium  Tor  sailors  and  soldiers  to  transmit  tVeir 
savings*  and  its  benefit  had  afterward  been  extended  to  the 
general  public;  but  the  commission  charged  had  been  so  high 
that  it  was  only  employed  to  a  very  limited  extent.  TLc 
immediate  result  of  the  changes  introduced  in  1840  was  an 
enormous  increase  in  the  amount  of  correspondence,  arising 
in  part  from  the  cesiatian  of  the  illicit  traffic  in  letters,  which 
had  so  largely  prevailed  before,  but  for  some  years  there  was 
a  deficit  in  the  post -office  revenue. 

With  the  development  nf  the  railway  system  came  the 
carriagre  of  letters  by  train,  adding  to  the  expenses  of  the 
post-office,  but  gradually  the  gross  revenue  of  the  post-office 
increased,  and  the  net  revenue  after  1863.  Many  reforms 
were  introduced:  (j)  The  eslabliihrnent  of  postal  savings- 
banks  (1861),  U)  the  transfer  to  the  State  of  the  telegraphic 
service  (1870);  (3)  tVic  introduction  of  postal  cards  (1870); 
and  (4)  the  establishment  (1883)  of  a  parcel  po«t. 

The  French  postal  system  was  founded  by  Louis  XI. 
(jAd^).  In  }637  Prance  originated  a  postal  money-trans- 
mission system.  Mazarin's  edict  of  Dec.  3,  1643^  shows  that 
Prance  at  that  date  had  a  parcel  post  as  well  as  a  letter  post. 

The  German  postal  system  also  bcRan  early.  In  Stras- 
burK  a  messenger  code  existed  as  early  as  1443.  A  postal 
service  was  orE;anizcd  at  Nuremberg  in  1570. 

The  Prussian  system  began  with  the  establbhment.  in 
1646.  of  a  government  post  from  Cleves  to  Memel.  By  the 
treaty  of  postal  union  with  Austria  <[849>  the  germ  was 
virtually  set  of  the  International  Postal  Union, 

Tlie  first  postal  service  estitblished  in  any  portion  of  what 
is  now  the  United  States  was  probably  made  by  the  General 
Court  of  Massachusetts  in  1639. 

In  167  a  the  government  of  the  Colony  of  New  York  estab- 
lished a  "post  to  ROC  monthly  from  New  York  to  Boston"; 
and  notice  was  given  to  "those  that  bee  disposed  to  send 
letters,  to  bring  them  to  the  secretary's  office,  where  in  a 
lockt  box  they  shall  bee  preserved  till  the  messenger  calls 
for  them,  all  persons  paying  the  post  before  the  bags  bee 
Bealed  up." 

In  169J  the  English  Government  put  the  colonial  postal 
■ervice  m  charge  of  a  deputy  postmaster-Brenenil,  and  in 
17 10  the  first  organised  system  for  the  transmission  of  the 
mails  in  the  colonies  was  created. 

In  1753  Benjamin  Franklin,  who  had  been  postmaster  at 

Philadelphia,  was  made  Postmaster-GeneraL     A  penny  post 

was  established  at  Philadelphia;  in  1756  the 

first  stage,   probably,  in  the  colonies  began 

jj^0  to  carry  the  mails  between  Philadelphia  and 

TTnltAfl  flfifAM  ^^^     York.     In     1758     newspapers,    which 

UULOa  91AIW  previously  had  been  carried  in  the  mails  free» 

were  charged  with   postage.     Other  reforms 

and   im prove ments   were   begun,   so   that  in 

1774.  the  last  of  Frankfin's  admin  Lustration  under  the  crown. 

the  net  revenue  of  the  postal  service  was  over  £3,000.     In 

1775  he  was  appointed,  oy  the  Second  ContinentafCongress, 

*' Postmaster-General  of  the  United  Coloniefi." 

In  1793  an  act  was  passed  to  establish  a  general 
post-onice. 

So  insignificant  was  this  department  that  in 
1790  Samuel  Osgood,  in  a  letter  to  Alexander 
Hamilton,  gravely  disctist  the  question  whether 
the  Postmaster-General  should  not  be  required  to 
occupy  the  room  at  the  seat  of  government  where 
the  mails  were  received  and  dispatched,  in  order 
that  he  might  personally  superintend  the  work. 

But  the  service  rapidly  grew.  In  1 834  railroads 
were  first  used.  In  1851  letters  not  over  one 
half  ounce,  prepaid,  could  be  sent  3,000  miles 
for  three  cents.  In  1855  the  registry  system  was 
authorized;  in  1863  the  free ^de livery  system;  in 
1864  the  money-order  system ;  in  188'$  the  special 
delivery.  Other  reforms  have  been  the  in- 
troduction of  railway  post-offices,  street  postal 
cars;  the  system  of  delivery,  postal  cards  and 
return  cards,  etc.,  etc. 

In  1874  a  Universal  Postal  Union  was  formed, 
mainly  owing  to  the  efforts  of  Dr.  von  Stephan, 
of  Germany,  tho  it  had  been  proposed  to  the 
various  couii tries  by  the  U,  S.  in  1862. 

Postal  Reforms 

It  will  be  noted  that  in  the  foregoing  the  U.  S., 
Mexico,  and  Argentina  are  the  only  cotmtries 


Beveniiflf 


in  the  world,  of  which  information  is  publis 
which  have  a  deficiency  in   their  postal  depsflH 
ments.      Every  European  country  makes  a  profit 
from  its  jX)st*offices.      In  1906  the  postal  rt 
of  Great  Britain  was   ^£17.064, 023,  and   V 
penditures   £ii,yg$,iog,  leaving    a  net  p: 
j(j5,268,9i4,    counterbalanced    by    a     deii 

jC? 5 4. 70 7*  in  the  telegraphic  service,  gi^^in^  

net  profit  of  some  $22,000,000.      Germany  ha  J  ui 
1905   a  net  profit  of  some  $15,000,000;  Rtisi"^),!, 
$15,000,000,  and  France.  $14,000,000.     For  the 
U.   S.  deficit  of  $10,542,941    (190&) 
there  are  three  main  reasons: 
i .  The  chief  reason  is  trndoubtetJlr 
Unitod  Statet  *'^^  extent   to  Which  the   U.  S.  rail. 
Deficit       ^^^^^  are  allowed  to  overcharge  the 
government  for  carrying  mail  mat- 
ter.    According  to   the    analysis  d 
postal  expenditures  of  different  countries' by  the 
International   Bureau.    Russia    pays    for  postal 
transportation  (by  land  and   sea)  only  one  sn. 
teenth  of  her  postal  expenditures ;  Germany  payi 
for    transportation  less    than  one    tenth:    Grelt 
Britain  and  France  pay  less  than  one  ninth,  but 
the  U.  S.  pays  out  over  one  third  of  her  exptti. 
ditures   for    transportation.     Says    Prof.    Frank 
Parsons: 

While  railways  in  other  countries  carry  the  mails  for 
nothing  or  at  cost,  our  ijovemraent  has  to  pay  mnch  hifher 
rat<s  than  private  shippers.  For  haulinj^  mails  the  rai]wi]n 
receive  from  the  Kovcmment  from  two  to  four  times  ms  mwk 
as  they  get  from  the  express  companies  for  equal  baulaeci 

According  to  the  estimate  of  Prof.  Henry  C,  Adanu  of 
Michigan  Unu'ersity.  the  iitalLstician  of  the  0.  S.  Latc3r9tal» 
Cotnroerce  Commission,  the  avera4ie  pa>inent  to  the  lailvaTi 
for  carrying  the  mails  is  twelve  cents  and  a  half  per  ton-mDe 
(■'Report  of  Congressional  Commission  on  Railway  MaSL 
Pay,'  1900,  part  ii.,  p.  353),  Professor  Adams  is  a  hidl 
authority  and  his  calculation  was  carefully  made,  route  bjf 
route;  but  there  is  fea&on  to  believe  that  his  result  is  too  km; 
not  because  of  error  on  his  part,  but  because  of  incorrect  data 
as  to  the  wcij?ht  of  mails  on  which  his  estimate  was  baaed. 
The  railroads  were  on  trial  at  the  time  and  many  miHiafifl 
were  at  stake;  and,  at  the  special  weighing  in  1899.  during  tbc 
investigation  leading  to  the  twelve  cents-anda-half  i^imate. 
the  figurc--J  for  the  annual  mail  weight  were  tnuHtplied  by 
three  almost,  and  the  annual  increase  ro«e  at  a  bound  t« 
eighteen  times  its  previous  size.  The  estimates  of  the  Pcat- 
Oflicc  Defiartment  from  J890  down,  indicate  for  the  railwaj 
mail  pAy  an  actual  rate  of  tw^enty-six  to  thirtv-six  cents  pr.' 
ton^tnile  instead  of  twelve  cents  and  a  half.  But  even  it  w« 
take  the  Adams  estimate,  the  resulting  comparisons  aw 
sufficiently  astonishing. 

The  express  companies  carry  magaetnes  and  oewispapeirs 
500  miles  and  more  at  a  cent  a  pound  and  the  lailways  j^ei 
leas  than  a  half  a  cent  a  pound,  or  two  cents  a  ton-mile.  That 
Is  not  all.  Any  geneial  express  agent  will  tell  you  that  th* 
company  will  shade  the  rate  for  a  large  shipper.  For  ejumple, 
the  Ccsm&poliian  is  carried  from  New  \  ork  to  Boston^  di» 
miles,  for  eighteen  cents  a  hundred,  or  less  than  a  fifth  d  ft 
cent  a  pound*  This  is  at  the  rate  of  1.6  cents  per  ton-mile  fof 
the  express  company  and  three  quarters  of  a  cent  a  ton-mile 
for  the  railways;  a  rate  about  one  sixteenth  of  the  average 
mail  rate  and  one  ninth  of  the  lowest  mail  rate  on  the  liuea 
where  the  volume  of  mail  is  greatest.  The  failwmys  charge 
the  government  about  three  cents  a  pound  for  tiaulinc  second- 
class  matter,  according  to  Professor  Adams,  and  eight  cents 
according  to  Postmaster-General  Wilson,  but  haul  the  bsdc 
stuff  for  the  express  companies  for  less  than  a  tenth  of  a  cefit 
a  pound.  And  if  the  railways  had  any  serious  objection  to 
such  rates  they  would  hardly  have  permitted  them  to  con- 
tinue all  these  years,  but  would  have  provided  against  theoi 
in  their  contracts  with  the  express  companies. 

A  further  count  in  the  indictment  against  the  railways  in 
respect  to  the  mails  is  that  there  is  good  reason  to  beheve  the* 
do  not  really  carry  the  weight  of  mail  for  w^hich  they  arc  paid. 
The  weighing  of  the  mails  occurs  only  once  in  four  year*- 
The  roads  have  notice  beforehand  and  arc  strongly  tempted 
to  inflate  the  estimate.  To  accomplish  this  they  "p*d  the 
mails  during  the  weighing  time  by  sending  back  and  fofth 
large  masses  of  boo]^  and  papers,  getting  their  friendU  in 
Congress  to  frank  large  quantities  of  printed  matter,  etc.. 
and  it  does  not  seem  to  do  much  good  to  expose  the  fr»u>i 
and  secure  a  new  weighing,  for  the  lailways  find  some  new 
way  to  obtain  the  result.  For  instance,  whete  a  fUfnant  cas« 
of  *  padding"  was  discovered  and  exposed  and  a  rvweighing 
ordered,  the  padding  was  accomptished  a  second  time  by 
having  many  thousands  of  newspapere  mailed  dtpioff  tliii 
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ing  period,  to  addresses  furnished  and  paid  for  by  the 

ad  company. 

addition  to  the  regular  mail  rates  the  government  pays 

tra  charge  for  postal  cars  averaging  $6,350  a  year  per  car, 
altho  the  cost  of  construction  of  cars  is  but 
$3,500  to  $5,000  each.  For  two  thirty-foot 
apartments  in  two  combination  cars,  each 
carrying  one  ton  of  mail,  the  railways  get  no 
car  rental;  nothing  but  the  mail  weight  rates; 
but  for  a  sixty-foot  postal  car  with  an  average 
load  of  two  tons  of  mail,  heated  and  lighted 
like  the  compartments,  and  with  the  same 
fixtures  as  the  aforesaid  compartments  plus  a 
water-tank,  the  roads  receive  $6,350  a  year 
special  car  rent  in  addition  to  full  rates  for 

eight  of  mail  carried.     This  means  $5,368,000  a  year  for 

mtal  of  cars  worth  about  $4,000,000. 

return  in  a  single  year  of  more  than  the  whole 
tal  invested  is  a  pretty  good  rate  of  profit. 

Another  reason  for  the  deficit  in  the  U.  S. 
al  service  is  the  comparatively  cheap  carriage 
second-class  matter.  This  is  the  reason 
illy  given  in  the  reports  of  our  Postmaster- 
erals,  who  are  afraid  to  give  the  main  reason 
le  robbery  of  the  government  by  the  rail- 
Is,  and  it  is,  therefore,  the  reason  ordinarily 

out  before  the  people.  Congress,  in  1905, 
le  recommendation  ot  the  Post-Office  Depart- 
t,  appointed  a  commission  upon  the  matter, 
reforms  have  been  introduced  and  efforts  are 
g  made  to  amend  the  laws,  so  as  to  rule  out 
:h  more  advertising  matter,  now  improperly 
led  at  newspaper  rates.  But  the  question  is 
[y  of  minor  importance  (or  would  be  if  the 
rays  did  not  overcharge  for  carrying  such 
I).  Witness  the  comparative  prices  for  carry- 
oiail  in  the  U.  S.  and  in  Europe.  The  educa- 
al  advantage,  especiaUy  to  the  rural  popu- 
m,  of  cheap  carriage  of  papers  and  even  of 
srtising  matter  is  incalculable.  As  the  Post- 
ter-General  says  (Report,  1906,  p.  6): 

iiile  it  would  be  a  gratifying  circumstance  if  the  Post- 
B  Department  were  self-sustaining.  I  am  less  concerned 
t  the  deficit  than  about  efficiency  of  administration. 
public  demand  for  postal  facilities  is  constantly  grow- 

If  the  installation  of  the  rural  service  had  depended 
.  the  existence  of  a  stxrplus  in  the  postal  revenues  tmder 
Ndsting  system  of  accounting,  that  service  could  not 

been  given.  The  same  considerations  apply  to  a  num- 
3£  other  branches.  The  financial  returns  from  certain 
dies  are  so  interwoven  with  and  dependent  upon  others 

there  is  much  force  in  the  contention  that  it  is  unrea- 
ble  to  charge  any  one  of  them  with  the  responsibility 
he  deficit. 

.  Another  somewhat  similar  reason  for  the 
cit  is  the  extent  to  which  the  post-office  is 
lied  with  expenses  in  carrying  matter  free 
other  departments  of  the  government.  Not 
f  do  government  officials  frank  all  kinds  of 
:erial  through  the  mails,  but  departments 
that  of  Agriculture  send  matter  by  the  whole- 
:.  The  Postmaster-General  (Report,  1906,  p. 
)  estimates  that  if  the  post-office  charged  for 
i  service,  the  revenues  would  be  increased 
approximately  $20,000,000  (about  twice  the 
oal  deficit.)  When  Mr.  Wanamaker  was 
tmaster-General,  he  said  (1893): 


>  ci  wire  6  feet  high  and  6  feet  around,  bags  of 

8,  supplies  for  the  army,  tons  of  documents  packed  in 
den  cases  that  sometimes  require  three  men  to  handle 
0,  millions  of  blanks  of  the  Census  Office,  are  piled  into 
post-offices.  .  .  .  The  reason  for  it  is,  that  the  Post-Office 
artment  is  compelled  to  carry  anything  sent  under  a 
iHy  frank,  and  fmally.  franks  are  used  by  all  the  depart- 
ts  and  their  agents  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  every- 
g  they  choose  to  send. 

..  Finally,  another  main  cause  for  the  deficit 
be  failure  of  the  post-office  to  enter  domains  of 
die  service  which  are  entered  by  all  the  main 


postal  systems  of  the  world  except  that  of  the  U. 
S.,  and  which  in  most  cases  are  immensely  re- 
munerative, tho  done  at  low  cost.     We  refer  to 
postal  savings-banks,  postal  telegraph  and  tele- 
phone service,  and  the  postal  parcels  post.     The 
reason  why  the  U.  S.  post-office  does 
Ij-jim,^      not    enter   these    domains    is    that, 
Comn^M  ^^^^  ^^®  immense  majority  of  the 
Tcmitiie   P®oP^®  desire  that  it  should  do  so, 
VaitcdStatM  *?^  petitions  to  this  effect  have  been 
signed  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
voters,    including    most    prominent 
public  officials   and   some    Postmaster-Cjenerals 
themselves,  the  interests  of  private  corporations 
carrying  on  banking,  telegraph,  telephone,  and 
express  have  successfully  lobbied   in    Congress 
to    prevent  or  pigeonhole  any  bills  looking  in 
this  direction.     (See  Corruption,  p.  322.) 

Postmaster-General  John  Wanamaker  in  reply 
to  a  question  about  the  parcels  post  said : 

It  is  true  that  parcels  could  be  carried  at  about  one 
twelfth  their  present  cost  by  the  Post-Office  Department,  but 
you  do  not  seem  to  be  aware  that  there  are  four  insuperable 
obstacles  to  the  carrying  of  parcels  by  the  U.  S.  Post-Office 
Department.  The  first  of  these  is  the  Adams  Express  Com- 
pany:  the  second  is  the  American  Express  Company;  the  third 
the  Wells-Pargo  Express  Company;  and  fourth,  the  United 
States  Express  Company. 

Parcels  Post 

What  a  large  amount  of  business  is  carried  on  by 
the  parcels  post  of  almost  all  the  great  countries 
of  the  world,  except  in  the  U.  S.,  is  seen  in  the 
table  on  p.  929.  The  following  table  shows  the 
comparative  prices: 


DoMBSTic  Postage  on 

Parcbls  of  Gbkbral  Mbrchandisb 

< 

1 

>» 

.s 

i 

0 

■I 

i 

li 

if 

7  pounds 

X I  pounds 

32  pounds 

.  la 

.  13 

.  12 

.16 

.as 

.  13 
.12 

.34* 

.18 

.48 

.72 

$i.ia> 

1.76" 

>  In  two  packages. 


2  In  three  packages. 


This  was  not  always  the  case.  Says  Postal 
Progress  (organ  of  the  Postal  Progress  League, 
q.  v.),  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  these  facts: 

The  U.  S.  parcels  post  of  1874.  with  its  uniform  rate  of 
eight  cents  a  pound,  weight-limit  four  pounds,  preceded  the 
international  parcels  post  of  Europe  and  the  domestic  post 
of  Prance  by  six  years;  that  of  Great  Britain  by  nine  yean. 

The  tax  now  levied  by  Congress  on  the  public  for  the  pos- 
tal transport  of  general  merchandise  is  100  per  cent  higher 
than  the  Post-Omce  Department  deems  advisable  or  neces- 
sary; 100  per  cent  higher  than  the  old  rate  of  1874;  100  per 
cent  hiffher  than  the  sample  parcels  rate  of  the  universal 
Postal  Union,  and  35  per  cent  higher  than  our  foreign  par- 
cels rate. 

Our  parcels  post  of  1874,  the  best,  in  1907  is  the  worst 
of  any  of  the  great  nations.  Our  general  merchandise  tax. 
in  1874,  eight  cents  a  pound,  is  now  sixteen  cents  a  pound. 

The  parcels  post  could  be  made  of  incalculable 
service,  especially  to  rural  communities,  and 
bring  in  a  large  revenue  to  the  government,  as  it 
does  in  other  countries. 

Thb  International  Parcels  Post 

The  international  parcels  post  of  Europe  was 
established  in  1880,  but  the  IT.  S.  has  not  entered 
into  it.     A  few  especial  postal  conventions  have 
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been  made  by  the  IT,  S,  with  a  few  countries 
at  high  rates,  but  international  commerce  and 
correspondence  with  the  U.  S.  is  heavily  handi- 
capped in  this  respect  as  compared  with  other 
countries.  U.  S,  consuls  and  citiJtens  residing 
abroad  or  having  correspondents  abroad  have 
repeatedly  complained  of  this.  It  is  estimated 
that  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  of  commerce 
are  lost  to  the  U.  S.  by  its  inability  to  send  sam- 
ples and  produce  at  cheap  rates  to  foreign 
countries  (on  account  of  the  pressure  of  foreign 
countries,  it  is  cheaper  to  send  fourth-class  matter 
abroad  than  at  home).  It  was  estimated  by  Con- 
sul Ayme  in  1903  that  the  U.  S.  lost  $2,000,000 
in  orders  from  the  West  Indies  alone  by  the  lack 
of  a  cheap  parcels  post*  The  following  table 
compares  the  parcels  dispatched  in  the  interna- 
tional mails  by  the  U,  S.  and  some  of  the  pro- 
gressive nations  of  Europe: 


United  Slates,  1906.. 

Germany.  1904 

Austria,  1004. 

France,  1904 

Switzerland,  1904.... 
Great  Britaia,  1905-6 


Number  of 
parcela 


364,438 

11,675,385 

tO'6s9,ioo 

5^300,54 1 

1,694,900 

I^3i5.t04 


Value 


Not  stated 

over  $93,000,000 

*'        68,000,000 

ao,ooo^Doo 

"         18,500,000 

"         tS, 000, 000 
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The  rates  of  the  International  Parcels  Post 
compared  with  the  U.  S.  general  rate  for  foreign 
packages  of  eleven  cents  per  pound  is  (as 
quoted  in  Postal  Progress) : 

On  parcels  up  to  11  pounds,  for  each  country  parsed  in 
territorial  transit,  lo  cents. 

For  nmrilimc  transit: 

Distances  up  to  500  nautical  miles,  10  cents:  o\'er  500  up 
to  1,000  nautical  mileii,  15  cents;  over  1,000  up  to  3.000 
nauticaJ  miles,  so  cents;  over  3,000  up  lo  6.000  nautical 
miles,  40  cent<i;  over  &,ooo  nautical  miles,  60  cents. 

A  surtax  of  s  cents  pays  for  customs  formalities  and  de- 
livery. A  tax  of  10  cents  carrier  the  parcel  to  its  address  by 
special  messenger. 

Any  country  of  the  union  m.ay  fix  the  value  Mmil  of  par- 
cels ban  filed  in  its  international  service,  but  in  no  case  can  it 
be  less  than  8100.  in  most  cases  the  value  is  unlimited. 
The  regular  rates  insuipe  unregistered  parcels  up  to  $5.  Pay- 
inent  of  a  rcKistration  fee  of  s  cents  insures  the  registered 
parcel  up  to  $10,  and  an  additional  fee  of  7  cents  per  |6o, 
for  adjacent  countries,  5  cents  in  other  cases,  insures  the 
parcel  up  to  iu  full  value.  The  tax  for  collection  on  delivery 
cannot  be  over  4  cents  per  $4,  i  per  cent  of  the  value  col- 
lected. 

Parcels  over  3^  feet  in  any  direction  are  subjected  to  an 
extra  charge  of  50  per  cent. 

This.service  now  covers  33  countries  of  the  Universal  Postal 
Union,  and  includes  a  population  of  fully  500.000,000  peo- 
ple; but  not  the  U,  S.  of  America, 

Of  all  progressive  tuitions,  too.  the  U«  S.  alimo  refuses  to 
iostire  meaehatidise  postal  parcels. 

The  failure  of  the  U.  S.  to  enter  the  Interna- 
tional Parcels  Post  has  enabled  the  Annerican 
express  compames  even  to  get  exorbitant  terms 
from  foreign  governments  for  delivering  their 
parcel  post  matter  in  the  U.  S.,  so  that  to  send  a 
parcel  to  the  U.  S.  from  foreign  countries  a  large 
price  must  be  paid,  a  small  portion  of  which 
goes  to  the  foreign  government  for  getting  it 
to  America  and  a  large  portion  to  some  Ameri- 
can express  company  for  delivering  it  in  America. 
One  sees  why  the  express  companies  have  been 
interested  in  preventmg  the  U»  S.  from  entering 
the  International  Parcels  Post.  Postal  Progress 
gives  the  following  figures  and  comments  as  to  the 
arrangement  between  the  British  Government 
and  American  express  compames: 

Post  Express  RaUs,  Great  Britain, — To  New  York — 3  Ib*.» 
«4C,;  7  lbs.,  48c.;  J I  lbs,,  7 ac.  To  interior  point* — 3  lbs., 
50c.;  7  lbB«,  75C«;  iz  lbs,,  ft. 


Attutrican  Parcels  to  Great  Britain. — From  New  York— 3 
lbs.,  49c.;  7  lbs.,  ssc;  ji  lbs.,  70c,  Prom  interior  poinn— 
3  Iba.,  40c,  +  35c.,  35c..  40C.,  45c.;  7  lbs.,  ssc  +  asc  30c..  40c 
4SC..  S5C.,  fijc,  70C.,  7SC.  (according  to  distance).  li  Ih 
70c.  —  ISC  35c.,  40c,,  50c.,  60c.,  7SC..  Boc.,  Bsc  ir    ^ 

Plus  similar  charges  for  similar  distances  on  evt 
express  line  over  which  the  parcel  passes,   plus  sm 
additional  charges  as  the  express  company  m&y 
transport  beyond  its  regular  ofHcei^,  plus  or  minus 
criminations  as  may  be  given  in  fkvor  of  prominent 
merchants,  manufacturers,  or  fruit  growers,  whose  intlutf;;u 
financial  or  political,  may  be  suJlTicient  to  obtain  special  cor^ 
cessions. 

Fees  for  Customs  Formalities. — Postal  fees — sc.  Ejcpma 
post  fees — 48c. 

Insurtince. — Parcels  post  convention — toc.»  $60;  i^. 
%\2<i,  ssc,  $600.  Express  post  arranj^ement — i>c.,  $60. 
60c.,  $*ao:  f  t.*o,  I600. 

The  express  tax  for  customs  formalities  is  nearly  ten  tiiti« 
the  usual  postal  tax  for  a  similar  sert-jce.  The  expire  rek 
is  from  so  lo  100  per  cent  hifther  than  the  usual  postal  rist 

The  BritLsh  Go%'emment  was  forced  into  this  pcst-expreE 
arrangement,  because  for  a  long  time  our  government  refused 
to  make  any  parcels  post  anrangement  with  Great  Britaia. 
and  even  now  limits  the  reciprocal  service  to  4 -pound  fr- 
ounce parcels  at  la  cents  per  pound.  Note  the  express  dk- 
criminations  in  favor  of  New  York  City,  as  ati^ainat  the  rest 
of  the  country:  as  cents  more  on  a  parcel  to  interior  points 
than  to  New  York.  Note  also  that  on  th^MS  British  poatil 
parcels  the  American  Express  Company  charses  but  3%  cenii 
for  transportation,  on  parcels  3  to  1 1  pounds  from  New  York 
to  any  interior  point,  while  it  charges  four  or  five  times  as 
much  in  many  cmses  on  domestic  parcels  carried  to  ^e  mnx 
point* 

Reforms  Actually  in  Prog&bss 

What  makes  it  the  more  evident  that  it  is  only 
the  lobbying  of  the  private  interests  of  the  rail- 
roads and  the  express  companies  which  prevents 
the  Post-0 flice  Department  from  entering  lhe« 
progressive  fields  is  that  in  matters  apart  from 
those  conflicting  with  the  railroads  and  com- 
panies, the  U.  S.  post-office  is  both  efficient  and 
progressive — far  more  so,  indeed,  than  private 
interests.  Its  efficiency  is  seen  in  the  following 
from  the  report  of  the  Postmaster  General  (1906, 
p.  6) : 

The  efficiency  of  the  ser\'icc  has  been  in  many  respects  re- 
markable, as  witness  the  record  of  the  registry  service  for 
the  hftlf-cenlury  of  its  existence,  showing  a  percentage  of 
kMS  from  all  causes^ — including  burglary,  theft,  and  nrc — 
for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  50.  1904,  of  only  three  ooe 
♦K«««»«^iiU=  ^t  . ^-.  ^ome  private  busmess  enter- 
yield  better  financial  return*, 


thousandths  of  t  per  cent.  Some  private  business  enter- 
prises may  in  certam  directions  yield  better  financial  return*, 
but  they  cannot  show  a  higher  standard  of  integrity  nor 
more  faithful  performance  of  duty. 

Repeatedly  when  the  Western  Telegraph  Com- 
pany  fails  to  be  able  to  deliver  a  telegram,  it  is 
able  .to  deliver  it  through  the  post-office.  The 
post-office  is  also  more  progressive  than  the 
Western  L^nion  Telegraph  Company.  The  post- 
office  is  continually  introducing  improvements— 
the  free-delivery  system,  money-order  system, 
special  delivery,  railway  post-oAices,  steamship 
post-offices,  electric  street  postal  cars,  rural  de- 
livery, return  postals,  pneumatic  tubes.  These 
are  but  the  larger  reforms  introduced  by  the  post* 
office.  What  has  the  Western  Union  to  show 
compared  with  this?  It  must  be  remembered, 
too»  that  the  U.  S.  post -office  carries  a  letter 
across  the  continent  and  to  the  smallest  hamlet 
for  two  cents.  The  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Company,  for  a  servrice  actually  costing  less, 
charges  often  $2  (for  a  telegram  of  anything  like 
the  length  of  a  brief  letter)  or  twenty-five  cents 
for  the  shortest  dispatch,  the  shortest  distance 
outside  of  city  limits.  To  most  small  hamlets 
the  telegraph  company  gives  no  ser\'ice.  For 
the  large  cities  and  the  large  services  like  the 
newspapers  and  the  pool-rooms,  the  telegraph 
companies  (see  Gambling)  give  a  fairly  ade- 
quate service.  But  the  post-office  is  cheapi^. 
effective,  and  progressive  for  everybody  (ej( 
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where  private  transportation  interests  have  pre- 
vented it).  It  has  far  more  offices,  is  open  longer 
hours,  pays  its  employees  better,  and  serves  the 

?ublic  m  every  way  far  better  than  the  Western 
Tnion  Telegraph  Company.  The  aim  of  the 
post-office  is  public  service;  the  aim  of  the  pri- 
vate monopoly  is  private  dividends.  In  interna- 
tional postal  reform,  also,  progress  is  being  made 
even  by  the  U.  S.  The  Universal  Postal  Congress 
which  met  in  Rome  (Italy),  April,  1906,  made  the 
following  changes,  to  go  into  effect  Oct.  i,  1907 : 

(i)  Reduction  of  the  international  letter  rate  of  postage: 
(3)  reduction  of  the  rates  to  be  paid  to  one  country  for 
transporting  by  its  services  the  mails  oi  another  country  in 
transit  to  a  country  beyond:  (3)  postal  cards  may  bear  a 
niessage  on  the  left  half  oi  the  front  as  well  as  upon  the 
back:  (4)  an  indemnity  of  50  francs  ($10)  must  be  paid  for 
the  loss  of  a  registered  article:  (5)  the  postal  administration 
of  any  country  may  sell  to  a  person  applying  therefor  a 
coupon  in  exchange  for  which  upon  its  presentation  at  a 
post-office  in  another  country  the  person  presenting  it  shall 
receive  a  postage^tamp  of  the  value  of  35  centimes  ($  cents), 
thtis  enabling  a  person  in  one  country  to  furnish  his  corre- 
spondent in  another  country  with  a  postage-stamp  with 
which  to  prepay  postage  ui>on  his  reply  letter:  (6)  postage- 
stamps  perforatea  to  abow  initials  or  other  marks  must  be 
recognized  as  valid:  (7)  private  postal  cards  need  not  bear 
the  title  "post  card"  or  'postal  card":  (8)  correspondence 
ai  prisoners  of  war  is  free  of  postage  in  international  mails, 
and  (9)  by  reason  of  its  insular  possessions  the  U.  S.  is 
granted  two  votes  in  future  postal  congresses,  instead  of 
one  as  heretofore. 

What  Might  Be 

Postal  Progress  advocates  an  international  rate 
of  2  cents  per  ounce  on  letters  and  i  cent  for  2 
ounces  on  foreign  general  merchandise,  with  postal 
notes  as  tmiversal  bills  of  exchange,  a  perfect 
world's  money. 

For  the  nation,  the  post-office,  it  believes, 
should  take  chaige  of  all  transportation.  It 
gives  the  following  plan : 

(i)  The  national  government,  under  its  constitutional 
power  over  post-roads,  to  take  control  of  the  entire  business 
of  public  transportation,  and  to  guarantee  to  the  holders  of 
transport  securities  a  return  on  their  investments  equal  to 
the  average  annual  return  of  the  past  ten  years,  a  similar 
fctum  on  their  cost  to  be  guaranteed  on  roads  recently  built. 
(This  win  insure  absolute  safety  to  the  investments  of  sav- 
ings-banks and  similar  associations.  It  will  insure  more 
tlian  a  square  deal  to  railway  speculators.) 

^a)  The  maintenance,  extension,  and  operation  of  the  con- 
solidated system  to  be  tmder  the  control  and  management 
of  an  extended  postal  department,  including 
A  Ctantral    ^^^  engineering  corps  of  the  army  and  navy; 
y    I  1 1       all  postal  en&ployees  to  be  enlisted  as  men  are 
AAwmu      jjQ^  enlisted  in  the  army  and  navy.     The 
and  government    engineers    entrusted    with    the 

rawiWlfrwr     ouiI<lin8  and  maintenance  of  the  Panama  Ca- 
^T?        nal  may  be  safely  entrusted  with  the  care 
**"•         of   all    our    public    highways.     To    prevent 
waste,  the  post-road  policy  ol  the  national 
government  should  be  the  same  as  the  high- 
way policy  of  the  different  states,  viz.:  Any 
community,  town,  county,  or  state,  asking  for  an  extension  oi 
post-foads,  should  pay  some  share  of  the  cost.     Local  roads 
may,  peiiiaps,  be  left  to  local  control,  as  local  roads  are  now 
left  to  the  care  of  the  smaller  communities  within  the  different 
states.      But  the  whole  business  must  be  under  the  general 
Jurisdiction  of  the  national  government. 

(3)  As  to  funds,  U.  S.  a  per  cent  thirty-year  bonds  are 
worth  X05.  The  nation  will  find  no  difficulty  in  raising 
money  to  build  and  maintain  its  own  roads.  It  is  a  most 
WBstoul  policy  to  pay  the  Harrimans  and  the  Hills  8  or  10 
per  cent,  or  more,  for  money  to  build  the  highways  of  the 
people,  when  the  people  themselves  are  glad  to  furnish  the 
national  government  with  funds  at  less  than  2  per  cent. 
Bvenr  additional  mile  of  post-road,  moreover,  will  raise  the 
pabbc  credit,  for  to  its  own  value  will  be  added  the  increased 
^thm  of  the  district  which  it  serves. 

(4)  Make  the  very  lowest  less  than  car-load  rate  on  mer- 
chandiie  the  nniform  rate  for  the  station-to-station  service, 
adding  thereto  the  lowest  possible  rate  for  collection  and 
dsfiveiy,  to  the  end  that  we  may  have  a  universal  door-to- 
door  rate  within  the  entire  public  service. 

A  door-to-door  rate  of  x  cent  a  pound  or  less  on  small 
merchandise  paroels,  a«  cents  on  zoo-pound  parcels,  may 
be  fomoMl  quite  practicable,  once  our  public  transport  service 
ii  bcooght  ttfldar  the  post-office.    On  products  usually  trans- 


ported in  ton  lots — coal,  brick,  ore,  etc. — a  rate  oi  40  or  50 
cents  per  ton,  station  to  station,  with  corresponding  rates 
for  collection  and  delivery,  may  suffice  to  meet  the  situation. 
"There  should  be  no  wholesale  rates  as  against  retail  rates, 
no  more  so  than  in  buying  postage-stamps." — Hon.  L.  S. 
CoMn,  Latt  Railroad  Commtsstomr  of  Iowa. 

Passenger  fares:  Local  traffic  with  frequent  stops,  five 
cents  per  trip.  Express  traffic,  stops  every  fifteen  or  twenty 
miles,  twenty-five  cents  per  trip.  Through  traffic  on  fast 
trains,  stops  once  in  forty  or  fifty  miles.  $1  per  trip,  with 
reasonable  charges  for  transport  between  the  nome  and  the 
station. 

The  possibilities  as  to  low  transport  rates  tmder  a  well-co- 
ordinated system  of  transportation  are  altogether  beyond 
imagination.  It  is  estimated  that  a  saving  of  fully  $50,000,- 
000  a  year  could  be  made  in  the  transport  servipe  c^the  city  of 
New  York  alone,  if  the  entire  business  were  m  the  hands  #f 
one  well-equipped  organization,  run  in  the  public  interest. 
Vice-president  Buckland.  of  the  N.  Y..  N.  H.  &  H.  R.  R..  is 
quoted  as  saying  that  $15,000,000  a  year  could  be  saved  to 
the  people  within  his  railroad  province  under  a  door-to-door 
freight  transport  service  undertaken  by  the  railroad  in  con- 
nection with  the  trolley  lines. 

POVERTY  (see  also  Pauperism  and  Poor 
Relief;  Poor-Laws  (English)):  We  consider  in 
this  article :  (i)  the  facts  and  statistics  of  poverty; 
(2)  the  social  effects ;  (3)  the  causes ;  (4)  methods 
of  relief. 

I.  Facts  and  Statistics 

Statistics  of  poverty  do  not  and  probably  can- 
not exist  in  any  exact  form,  first,  oecause  there 
is  no  exact  standard  of  poverty,  and  secondly, 
because  in  no  country  are  there  any  official  or 
generally  complete  returns  as  to  the  whole  num- 
ber of  the  poor.  In  most  countries  there  are 
statistics  as  to  the  number  receiving  public 
relief,  and  to  a  less  extent  as  to  those  in  receipt  of 
private  charity,  but  even  this  is  not  complete, 
while  there  are  undoubtediv  in  all  cotmtnes  at 
least  some  who  must  be  called  poor,  since  they 
are  without  the  means  to  adequately-  support 
family  life,  who,  for  one  reason  or  anotner,  never 
receive  any  aid,  while  in  all  countries  the  number 
of  those  out  of  work  at  least  a  portion  of  the  time, 
and  therefore  out  of  the  means  of  subsistence, 
is  by  no  means  small.  How  many  poor,  there- 
fore, there  are  in  any  country,  no  man  knows. 
We  have  but  estimates  and  approximations. 

The  estimates  usually  given  vary  with  the 
meaning  given  to  the  word  "poor."  Some  mean 
by  it  those  in  receipt  of  public  relief;  but  these 
are  "paupers."  Others  mean  by  it  those  in 
receipt  of  any  kind  of  public  or  private  relief; 
but  "dependents"  is  a  better  term  for  this  class. 
Others  mean  by  it  those  in  need  of  such  relief; 
whether  they  receive  it  or  not,  a  more  philosophical 
use,  but  practically  limiting  the  word  to  the 
class  in  permanent  need  of  relief — the  class  unable 
to  support  itself,  or  at  least  not  supporting  itself 
— ^and  do  not  include  in  the  number  the  tem- 
porarily unemployed  or  unfortunate.  Others 
mean  by  the  word  any  who  for  any  reason,  for 
any  appreciable  period,  are  not  in  receipt  of 
enough  income  to  maintain  life  and  renew  it,  on 
the  plane  of  bare  existence  on  the  present  social 
plane.  In  Charles  Booth's  investigations  as  to 
life  and  labor  in  London,  he  found  it  necessary 
to  adopt  a  standard  for  the  measure  of  poverty 
and  he  defined  the  poor  as  "those  hving  in  a 
state  of  struggle  to  obtain  the  necessaries  of  life" ; 
the  very  poor  being  "those  who  live  in  a  state  of 
chronic  want."  He  divides  the  very  poor  into 
the  lowest  class  of  occasional  laborers,  loafers,  or 
semicriminals  and  those  with  only  casual  earn- 
ings. The  poor  he  divides  into  those  with 
intermittent  earnings  and  those  with  small  ir- 
regular earnings.  He  says  that  "it  is  clear  that 
in  studying  the  problems  of  poverty,  we  have 
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to  deal  not  alone  with  those  who  claim  pubUc 
relief  as  paupers »  or  who  claim  private  charity 
as  beggars,  but  with  the  great  army  from  which 
these  classes  are  constantly  recruited,  the  army 
of  those  who  live  at  or  under  the  line  of  poverty^ 
a  great  army  living  at  a  deprest  rate  of  life»  and 
tending  to  reduce  the  vitality  of  the  whole  popti- 
lation. 

The  United  States 

The  number  of  paupers  in  almshouses  in  the 
U.  S.  in  1903,  as  reported  by  the  census,  was 
81,764,  (See  Pauperism. )  But  this  is  only  one 
class  of  the  poor  in  any  country. 

Professor  Bushnell,  in  Professor  Henderson^s 
"Modem  Methods  of  Charity.'*  says  that  "*the 
total  number  of  public  and  private  abnormal 
dej>endents  in  the  U.  S.  must  not  be  far  from 
J, 000. 000,  or  one  twenty-fifth  of  the  total  popula* 
tion  of  the  country  at  an  annual  expense  of  nearly 
$200,000,000.  or  one  tenth  of  the  total  wage 
income  of  all  the  manufacturing  establishments 
of  the  country." 

The  Number  op  Dbpbnprnts,  Dblinqubnts.  and  Dbpbc- 

TIVES    RKCEtVlNG    PUBLlC   AlD    OR    SUPPORTBD  BY    PrIVATR 

Charities,  ESTmATBD  by  Prof.  C.  J.  Bushncll,  riio« 
State  Rkports,  in  PRoressoR  Hjsndbhson's  "Modbri^ 
UsTuoDB  or  Charity/'  pp.  385-390. 


State 

Number 

Pef 

cent  of 

la  Lion 

Annual 
expense 

Expense 

per 
family 

Massachusetts. 
Connecticut. . 

New  York 

Pennsylvania.  . 
Ohio 
Michigan .,,-,. 

Wisconsin . 

California .,,,,, 

415. 730 
100,000 
160,000 
1 10,000 
100,000 
100,000 
15,000 

14. 
It. 

9, 

IT 

2.4 

4' 

0-7 

Si>. 131,696 

4,000,000 

35,000,000 

a  6.  ooo. 000 

5,034,886 

849.1*5 

1        1,000.000 

3.667.000 

18,00 
ao.oo 
12.00 

3-4.00 

1      10. od 

Total 

1,000.730 

4- 

175,673,707 

In  comparing  these  fiRures  with  those  of  other  states  it 
must  be  remembered  that  they  are  for  those  receiving  public 
aid  or  reported  by  private  chariti».  Many  more  received 
unreported  charity.  The  high  percentages  for  Massachuselts 
and  Connecticut  are  therefore  partly  due  to  a  more  complete 
fegistiatton  of  private  charities  ami  more  largely,  probably, 
to  tbe  fact  that  in  the  Ea"t  dependents  arc  more  Rencrally 
placed  in  institutions,  than  in  the  West,  where  institutions 
have  not  been  equally  developed,  Many  Eastern  and  far 
Western  cities  give  no  outdoor  relief.  Higher  perceotages, 
therefore,  may  not  always  mean  more  paupers,  but  better 
care  for  them. 

This  number  of  3,000,000  receiving  reported 
aid  is  the  same  nutnber  estimated  in  1890  by 
Charles  D.  Kellogg,  then  secretary  of  the  New 
York  Charity  Organization  Society,  and  by  Prof. 
R.  T.  Ely  (North  Atn^kan  Rei'ieiu,  April,  iSqi). 
But  these  figures  are  only  of  those  receiving 
known  aid*  It  by  no  means  includes  all  the  poor 
according  to  Mr.  Booth's  definition.  Using  the 
word  in  that  sense,  Mr.  Robert  T.  Hunter 
estimates  the  total  number  of  the  poor  in  the  U. 
S,  at  10,000,000*  (See  special  article,  Poverty 
IN  THE  U.  S/)  Of  New  York  State,  the  wealthiest, 
he  savs:  "In  1899  tS  per  cent  of  the  people  in 
New  York  State  received  public  or  private  char* 
ity.  In  1903  14  per  cent  of  the  families  of 
Manhattan  were  evicted.  Every  year  about  10 
per  cent  of  those  who  die  in  Manhattan  have 
pauper  burial.*' 

Great  Britaik 

The  number  receiving  public  relief  in  Great 
Britain  (besides  those  receiving  private  charity 
or  not  receiving  relief)  is  1,142,357. 


Says  a  Fabian  tract  (1906): 

We  clog  OUT  public  poor  relief  with  irksome  and  des^adinf 
conditions,  so  that  the  honest  ^Kx»r  often  die  lingering  deaths 
rather  than  accept  it.  Mr.  Charles  Booth  states  that  *'as 
regards  entering  the  workhouse,  it  is  the  one  point  on  whidi 
no  difference  of  opinion  exists  among  the  poor.  The  averskxt 
to  the  *  house'  is  absolutely  universal,  and  almost  any  suf- 
fering and  privation  will  be  endured  by  people  nther  thai 
go  into  it "  ("  The  Aged  Poor  in  England  and  Wales  '*).     Y«j 


the  paupers  in  actual  receipt  of  public  relief  on  one  day  nuiM 
her  more  than  a  million:                                                              1 

Number 

Cost 

England  and  Wales.  Jan.  1.  190s .... 
Scotland,  Jan.  ij^  1904. 

9321=67 
106,850 
103,140 

jC»J.369.4t 
i.joa.oo 
1,033,  r(i 

Ireland,  Jan.  7.  1905 *** 

J»l4a,J57 

i:i5.7o4.7i| 

(RiepoTt  of  Local  Government  Boards  England  and  Waltt. 
Cd — a,66j;  Report  of  Local  Govemraeot  Board.  Scotland. 
Cd^3i,5i4:  Report  of  Local  Government  Board.  Ireland, 
Cd— a,65S.) 

But  these  are  by  no  means  all  the  poor.  The 
Fabian  tract  gives  the  following  statements  from 
authorities: 

Nine  hundred  and  thirty-nine  out  of  every  1,000  persons 
(about  half  of  whom  are  adults)  die  without  property  worth 
speaking  of.  and  961  out  of  every  1.000  without  furniture, 
investments,  or  effects  worth  £300  (MuJh&ll.  Dictionary  of 
Statistics,  from  Probate  Duty  Returns,  p.  379), 

From  returns  obtained  from  8.  i »  i  private  and  go\'emment 
works,  employing  869,^65  persons,  it  appears  that  the  aver- 
age annual  wage  per  head  amounted  to  only  £4$,  These 
returns  include  the  police  and  other  public  servants,  but  do 
not  take  any  account  of  agricultural  and  general  laboren 
(Annual  Report  of  Labor  Department,  Board  ol  Trade,  1893- 
1894.  C— 7,5<^5)* 

B.  S.  Rowntree  estimated  that  the  averiige  income  from 
all  sources  of  the  it, 560  working-class  famili^  in  York  in 
1899  was  3 3 J.  8ji.  per  week,  or  £8s  a  year.  But  1,465  fam- 
ilies, comprtxing  7*330  persons,  that  is.  1^.46  per  cent  of  the 
wage-earning  class  and  9.91  per  cent  of  the  pof>ulation  of 
York,  were  living  in  "primary  poverty,*'  that  is,  on  less 
than  enough  to  provide  the  minimum  of  food,  clothing,  and 
shelter.  And,  in  addition^  13,07a  persons,  or  17.93  per  cent 
of  the  population,  were  living  in  *' secondary  poverty,"  that 
is,  on  earnings  which  would  Sc  sufficient  if  spent  with  rigid 
economy  and  perfect  wisdom,  but  were  insuflicient  because 
in  part  misspent  on  drink  and  betting  or  through  ignorant 
housekeeping.  "The  wages  paid  for  unskilled  labor  m  York 
are  insufficient  to  provide  food,  shelter^  and  clothing  ade- 
quate to  maintain  a  family  of  moderate  sixe  in  a  state  of  bare 
physical  efliciency/*  No  less  than  $3  per  cent  of  "primary" 
poverty  was  due  to  low  wages  alone  ("Poverty,  ad  ed., 
pp.  83,  110,  133). 

Of  the  great  permanent  army  of  the  '*imemp!oyed,*'  no 
reliable  statistics  can  be  obtained.  From  returns  rendered 
to  the  Labor  Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade  by  trade- 
unions,  it  appears  that  in  the  seven  years,  1896-1907,  the 
mean  percentage  of  members  unemployed  was  3.3  (Annual 
Report  of  Labor  Department.  Board  of  Trade,  1901—1,  Cd — 
1.7 SS),  Ttic  averai^e  number  of  persons  in  London  whose 
home  is  the  "common  lodging-house"  is  over  30,000;  over 
J.  100  are  every  night  found  in  the  "casual  wards." 

As  regards  the  4,000.000  persons  in  the  metropolis,  Mr 
Charles  Booth  tells  us  that  37.610.  or  0,9  per  cent,  are  in  the 
lowest  class  (occasional  laborers,  loafers,  and  semicriminals); 
3 16,834,  or  75  per  cent,  in  the  next  (casual  labor,  handto- 
mouth  existence,  chronic  wont).  918.393.  or  33,3  per  cent, 
form  "the  poor"  (including  alike  tliose  whose  earnings  are 
small,  because  of  irregularity  of  employment, 
and  those  whose  work,  tho  regular,  is  ill 
paid).  These  classes,  on  or  below  the  "pov- 
erty line"  of  earnings  not  exceeding  a  guinea 


London 'i 
Poverty 


a  week  per  family,  number  together  t^igi.xxj, 
'    *        '    ■  ■     '  To 


or  30.7  per  cent  of  the  whole  population. 

these  must  be  added  09,830  inmates  of  work- 
houses, hospitals,  prisons,  industrial  schools,  etc.,  making 
altogether  nearly  1,400.000  persons  in  this  one  city  alone 
whose  condition  even  the  nnost  optimistic  social  student  can 
hardly  deem  satisfactory  ("Labor  and  Life  of  the  Peo{»Ie.'* 
edited  by  Charles  Booth,  1891.  vol.  ii..  pp.  ao-ar)* 

The  ultimate  fate  of  these  victims  it  is  not  easy  adecitaatdy 
to  reallme.     In  London  alone,  in  1903,  no  less  than  34  person" 
of  whom  34  were  fifty  years  old  and  upward,  were  certtfi 
by  the  verdicts  of  coroners'  juries  to  have  died  of  starvat« 
or  accelerated  by  privation  (H.C — 379).     Actual  starvatf 
is^  however,  returned  as  the  cause  of  death  in  but  a  few  < 
annually;  and  it  is  well  known  that  many  thousands  of  c 
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Bctly  due  to  long-continued  underfeeding  and  expo- 
Young  children  especially  suffer, 
ngland  and  Wales,  in  1904.  00.776  deaths  were  regis- 
s  naving  taken  place  in  workhouses,  infirmaries,  hos- 
and  asylums,  or  16.51  per  cent  of  the  total  deaths; 
•portion  during  the  ten  years  immediately  preceding 

averaged  14.25  per  cent.     Of  these.  48.884  occurred 

kfaouses.  32,141  in  hospitals,  and  9,751  m  Itmatic 

s. 

3ndon.  in  1904,  one  person  in  every  three  died  in  the 

use.    hospital,   or   Itmatic   asylum.     Out   of    75,558 

31.513  being  under  twentv  years  of  a^e.  13.84^  were 
mouses.  10.806  in  hospitals,  and  ^04  m  lunatic  asy- 
r.  altogether.  a5.i5<  in  public  institutions  (Registrar- 
1*8  Report.  1904.  Cd — a.617). 

worth  notice  that  a  large  number  of  those  compelled 
*  old  age  to  resort  to  tne  workhouse  have  made  in- 
J  efforts  at  thrifty  provision  for  their  declining  years. 

S)i.  out  of  175.85a  inmates  oi  workhouses  (one  third 
dren,  and  another  third  women),  no  fewer  than  14.- 
re  been  members  of  benefit  societies.  In  4.593  cases 
lety  had  broken  up,  usually  from  insolvency  (House 
.mons  Return.  189 1.  Nos.  366  and  130 — B).  It  is 
«  that  one  in  every  three  London  adults  will  be 
into  these  refuges  to  die.  and  the  proportion  in  the 
the  "manual-labor  class"  must  of  course  be  still 
And  the  number  of  persons  who  die  while  in  receipt 
oor  relief  is  not  included  in  this  calculation.  As  in 
the  mean  number  of  outdoor  paupers  in  the  metropo- 
44.899  (Cd — 1.700).  and  the  average  death-rate  in 
.  was  18.7  per  i.ooo.  it  may  be  assumed  that  upward 
I  persons  died  while  in  receipt  of  outdoor  relief---often 
I  Deing  insufficient. 

Other  countries,  see  those  countries. 

n.  The  Effects  of  Poverty 

quote  upon  this  point  from  a  classic  state- 
written  by  Mr.  Ira  Steward,  the  father  of 
ight-hour  philosophy,  and  published  in 
?ourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Massachusetts 
u  of  the  Statistics  of  Labor"  (1873).     He 


rtv  is  the  great  fact  with  which  the  labor  movement 
Tne  problems  that  now  most  disturb  and  perplex 
d  will  be  solved  when  the  masses  are  no  longer  poor, 
r  makes  the  poor  poorer,  and  independence  impossi- 
;  oomipts  judges,  ministers,  legislators,  and  statesmen. 
les  marriage^,  shortens  human  life,  hinders  education. 
.barrasses  progress  in  every  direction.  It  gives  rise, 
and  indirectly,  to  more  anxiety,  suffering,  and  crime 
I  other  causes  combined.  Poverty  crams  cities,  and 
nement-houses.  with  people  whose  conduct  and  votes 
sr  the  xepublic.  The  dangerous  classes  are  always 
There  is  a  closer  relation  between  poverty  and  slavery 
e  average  abolitionist  ever  recognized.  .  .  .  The  anti- 
idea  was  that  every  man  had  the  riffht  to  go  and 
t  his  will.  The  labor  movement  asks  how  much 
itract  right  is  worth,  without  the  power  to  exercise 
The  ktborer  instinctively  feels  that  something  of 
stin  remains,  or  that  something  of  freedom  is  yet  to 
nd  he  is  not  much  interested  in  the  antislavery  theory 
if.  He  wants  a  fact,  which  the  labor  movement  un- 
i  to  supply.  ^ 

las  not  the  middle  class  its  poverty — a  poverty  that 
excite  the  most  anxiety,  and  the  most  searching 
inquiry?  They  are  a  large  majority  of  the 
people,  and  their  poverty  is  generally  care- 
fgfm  fully  concealed.  .  .  .  The  middle  classes  have 
ka  An  ^^®  Strongest  motives  for  never  making  any 
■•  ^**  panule  or  public  complaint  of  their  poverty. 
To  advertise  oneself  destitute,  is  to  oe  with- 
out credit.  .  .  .  Poverty  that  publishes  or  ar- 
e's incapacity  doses  many  a  door  to  more  profitable 
intageous  situations  or  promotions.  The  more  ex- 
and  superior  style  of  living  adopted  by  the  middle 
Biitst,  therefore,  be  considered  in  the  light  of  an  in- 
it.  made  from  the  soundest  considerations  of  expedi- 
.  .  Very  few  among  them  are  saving  money;  many 
I  mn  in  debt;  and  all  they  can  earn  for  years  is,  in 
ues,  mortgaged,  to  pay  such  debt — "debt  that  in- 
tha  load  «  the  future,  with  the  burden  which  the 
c^anot  bear.'*  .  .  .  The  poverty  of  the  great  middle 
xmsists  in  the  fact  that  they  have  only  barely  enough 
r  «p  their  poverty,  and  that  they  are  within  a  few 
want,  if  through  sickness  or  other  nusf  ortune  employ- 
iddmly  stops.  .  .  . 

hm  most  alarming  fact  concerning  the  poverty  of  the 
aiddle  classes  in  this  commonwealth  is  that,  for  two 
•  deeades  oast,  marriages  and  births  have  so  far 
id  among  them  that  we  are  nearly  or  quite  justified 
If  that  they  are  now  dying  faster  than  their  children 
9bom;  and  that  it  is  to  foreign  sources  (and  to  Amer- 


icans bom  in  other  states),  and  to  the  lower  class  of  native- 
bom,  we  must  credit  the  present  increase  in  our  census 
returns.  .  .  .  With  the  mass  of  intelligent  people,  early  or 
late  marriages,  and  few  or  no  children,  is  largely  a  question 
Of  poverty  and  wealth.  .  .  . 

Poverty,  however,  falls  most  crushingly  on  woman.     In  all 

countries,  and  in  all  ages,  amons  the  lower  and  middle 

classes,  she  has  worked  harder,  and  for  less  pay,  than  men. 

A  woman  who  has  no'resources  for  a  living  except  from  the 

labor  of  her  own  hands  is  tolerably  sure  to  become  in  time. 

either  the  poor  man's  slave,  or  the  rich  man's  plaything; 

to  marry  for  a  home,  or  do  worse,  i  To  make 

prostitution  unnecessary  is  a  part  of  the  prob- 

TM  Came    lem  of  social  science;  but  prostitution  means 

1.     getting  a  living.     The  science  that  will  solve 


_^_^_„  this  problem  will  easily  dispose  of  war,  in- 
ywranpp  temperance,  financial  •  convulsions; "  and  a 
dozen  other  evils  that  now  disturb  the  peace 

_  ^  ,      ?^  *^«  '***•     Poverty  is  the  mainspring  of 

selfishness,  for  it  is  the  destitution  of  the  mass  of  mankind 
^P^\j?rtventa  them  from  thinking  and  doing  for  others; 
As  Mill  says,  "all  their  thoughts  are  required  for  them- 
selves. ...  The  two  classes  most  peculiarly  open  to  the 
temptation  of  intemperance  are  the  very  poor  and  the 
very  nch  young  men.  .  .  .  The  steps  of  some  young  men 
tum  finally  to  the  light,  warm,  welcome  saloon,  not  from 
force  of  appetite,  for  they  have  never  yet  dmnk  enough 
to  create  the  craving  for  stimulating  beverages.- nor  because 
It  is  fashionable,  for  their  wages  are  not  sufficient  to  lift 
them  up  to  that  level;  but  because  they  are  without  homes, 
and  are  starving  for  society. 

The  sons  of  the  wealthy  have  homes,  and  all  that  money 
can  brinff  for  their  entertainment.  But  in  many  cases  they 
have  nothing  whatever  to  do.  They  are  cormpted  by  idle- 
ness, and  it  is  their  extreme  wealth  that  makes  their  hours  of 
idleness  possible.  .  .  .  The  most  terrible  of  all  stagnations  is 
idleness.  It  means  moral  and  social  rottenness,  and  intem- 
pemnce  is  only  a  single  manifestation  of  it.  .  .  . 

No  one  is  fully  educated  until  the  discipline  of  hard  labor 
has  been  added  to  the  culture  of  books,  travel,  and  good 
society,  and.  on  the  other  hand,  no  one  is  educated  who  has 
had  no  chance  to  leam  anything  but  to  work  hard  and  stead- 
ily, and  to  "know  his  place."  .  .  .  The  law  of  "supply  and 
demand,  so  often  quoted  as  regulating  wages  and  prices, 
means  nothing,  more  nor  less,  than  the  great  fact  of  the  pov- 
erty of  the  poor,  and  the  power  and  comparative  independence 
of  the  wealthy.  .  .  .  Starving  men  will  always  bid  tor  wages 
at  starvation  prices.  .  .  .  The  law  of  supply  and  demand 
is  said  to  regulate  the  price  of  commodities,  but  the  "de- 
mand" is  limited  by  the  great  fact  of  the  poverty  of  the  mass 
of  consumers.  ...  "A  glut  in  the  market"  has  never  yet 
meant  anything  more  than  that  millions  of  people  are  too 
poor  to  pay  for  the  food,  clothes,  houses,  books,  and  oppor- 
tunities that  are  waiting  for  customers.  .  .  . 

It  is  poverty  that  compels  one  man  to  borrow  of  another, 
and  the  i)rice  paid  for  the  use  of  the  money  loaned  is  what 
we  call  interest — so  that  interest  on  money  is  poverty 
again.  ...  It  is  the  enormous  profits  made  directly  upon 
the  labor  of  the  wage  classes,  and  indirectly  through  the  re- 
sults of  their  labor,  that,  first,  keeps  them  poor,  and,  second, 
furnishes  the  capital  that  is  finally  loaned  back  to  them 


It  is  dear  that  the  large  fortunes  accumulated  by  the 
wealthy  can  only  be  defended  upon  the  theory  that  their 
services  are  actually  worth  the  compensation  they  receive. 
Are  their  services  worth  the  price  charged  ?  ...  If  it  is  fair  to 
ask  hands  how  much  they  could  do  without  brains,  it  is  just 
as  fair  to  ask  brains  how  long  they  could  live  without  hands. 
The  alternative  presented  to  mankind,  in  case  the  services 
of  managers  were  withdrawn,  is  a  reduced  rate  oi  production, 
which  means  poverty.     But.  on  the  other  hand,  the  alterna- 
tive presented  to  those  who  manage  labor,  in  case  the  so- 
called  brainless  workers  were  withdmwn,  is  death,  or  hard 
work  with  their  own  hands,  for  fields  were  never  tilI«Kl,  nor 
houses  reared,  nor  garments  made,  nor  food 
cooked,  without  manual  labor.  .  .  .  The  cap- 
Porertj       ital  of  the  capitalist  is  not  simply  the  wealth 
Caimu  T,|Mv  he  has  somehow  acquired,  tho  this  is,  indeed, 
.JJ—^  ^  a  very  important  part  of  his  capital.     The 
wages       other  part,  without  which  the  first  would  be 
worthless,  and  to  which  the  political  econo- 
mist seldom,  or  never,  refers,  but  to  which  we 
now  call  special  attention,  is  the  great  and  terrible  fact  of  the 
poverty  of  the  masses.     It  is  their  poverty,  destitution,  and 
conse(;^uent  dependence,  that  compel  them,  every  day  of 
their  hves.  to  make  the  best  terms  possible  with  those  who 
hold  in  their  possession  the  surplus  wealth  of  the  world.  .  .  . 

m.  Causes  of  Poverty 

These  are  of  necessity  so  numerous  and  com- 
plex, that  sociologists  to-day  no  longer  attempt 
to  analyze  them  or  even  state  them,  and  much 
less  venture  opinion  as  to  how  far  different 
causes  contribute  to  the  result.  The  most  that 
can  be  done,  scientifically,  is  to  say  that  such  and 
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such  causes  tend  to  produce  poverty,  and  that 
some  causes  seem  to  be  more  potential  than 
others.  Life  as  it  affects  poverty  is  seen  to-day 
to  be  too  complex  for  statistical  or  any  form  of 
exact  analysis. 

Perhaps  the  nearest  approach  to  a  scientific 
tabulation  and  valuation  of  diflferent  causes  is  the 
one  made  in  1894  by  Prof.  A.  G.  Warner,  and 
published  in  his  '*  American  Charities/'  He 
has  collected  and  tabulated  the  results  of  in- 
vestigations into  the  causes  of  thousands  of 
actual  cases  of  poverty  in  the  U.  S.,  England,  and 
Germany,  His  table  includes  practically  all  the 
findings,  as  to  actual  cases  of  poverty,  made  in  a 
scientific  way  by  trained  investigators;  and  em- 
bodies the  results  of  investigations  by  the  charity 
organization  societies  of  Baltimore,  Buffalo,  and 
New  York  City,  the  associated  charities  of 
Boston  and  Cincinnati,  the  studies  of  Charles 
Booth  in  Stepney  and  St.  Pancras  parishes  in 
London,  the  statements  of  Bohmert  ('*Armen- 
wesen  in  76  Deutschen  St^dten**)  for  seventy-six 
German  cities,  pubhshed  in  tSS6.  It  will  be  seen 
that  here,  if  an>n?v^here,  we  have  a  scientific  analysis 
of  the  facts  of  the  case,  as  collected  by  persons 
without  particular  bias. 

We  quote  on  p.  937  only  his  percentages.  The 
conclusions  and  especially  the  averages  of  the 
table,  however,  should  not  be  used  without  read- 
ing the  explanations  that  follow  it. 

Of  this  table  Professor  Warner  says  (pp,  36,  37) ; 

The  first  duty  of  one  presenting  such  a  tabic  as  this  is  to 
indicate  clearly  what  it  docs  not  show.     It  deals,  as  already 
Indicated,  only  with  the  exciting  caus«(  of  poverty;  and  yet 
thia  fact  is  not  kept  clearly  in  mind^  even  by  careful  workers, 
Mr.  Booth,  for  instance,  includes  "pauper  association  and 
heredity"  in  this  list  of  causes;  and  the  American  societies 
Include  **  nature  and  location  of  abode."     Both  of  these  are 
by  their  nature  predisposlnR  causes,  rather  than  immediate 
or  exciting  catiscs;  and  it  is  confusing  to  mix  the  two.     Sec- 
ondly, nia.ny  of  the  persons  whose  cases  are  here  tabulated 
have  been,  as  Mr,  Booth  says,  tlie  football  of 
all  the  (suses  in  the  list.     Under  such  cir- 
£xplftm*tl0Q  cumstances  to  pick  out  one  cause,  and  call 
rtf  Tahin      ^^  ^^^*^  most  important,  is  a  purely  arbitrary 
01  IB  Die      proceeding.     Any  one   of   the   causes   mi^ht 
nave  been  inadequate  to  produce  pauperism, 
had  not  others  cooperated  with  it.     A  man  is 
drunk  and  breaks  his  leg;  is  the  c»use  "accident "  or '  *  drink  f'* 
When  this  question  was  submitted  to  a  group  of  charity  or- 
ganization workers,  it  was  very  promptly  answered  by  two  of 
them;   but   their  answers  were  different,     A  man  has   been 
shiftless  all  his  life,  and  is  now  old;  is  the  cause  of  poverty 
Bhifllessness  or  old  age?     A  man  b  out  of  work  because  he  is 
laiy  and  inefficient.     One  has  to  know  him  quite  well  before 
they  can  be  sure  that  laziness  is  the  cause.     Perhaps  there  is 
hardly  a  single  case  in  the  whole  7.000  where  destitution  has 
resulted  from  a  single  cause,  .  ,  . 

The  impossibility  of  givnng  an  accurate  statistical  descrip^ 
tkra  of  the  facts  is  still  clearer  when  we  try  to  separate  the 
causes  indicating  rnisconduct  from  those  indicating  mis- 
fortune. Back  of  disease  may  be  either  misconduct  or  mis- 
fortune. Tlio  imprisonment  of  the  breadwinner  indicates 
misconduct  on  hia  part,  but  may  only  indicate  mia fortune 
on  the  part  of  wife  and  children.  Tlie  same  is  true  in  the 
case  of  abandoned  children  and  neglect  by  relatives.  This 
particular  classification  is  made  in  deference  to  popular  in- 
Cjoiry  only.  In  the  writer's  opinion  its  chief  value  consists 
in  showing  how  little  it  is  worth. 

But  after  all  possible  allowance  has  been  made  for  the 
"personal  equation  "of  the  investigator,  and  for  all  the  in- 
evitable inconclusiveness  of  the  figures,  there  is  a  resiiluum  of 
information  to  be  got  from  the  tables.  They  give,  as  well  as 
such  statistics  can,  the  conclusions  reached  by  those  who  are 
studying  pauperism  at  first  hand.  H  the  figures  furnished 
by  all  the  investigators  were  added  together  into  one  great 
totah  and  this  only  were  put  before  him^  the  author  would 
indeed  hesitate  to  base  any  conclusions  whatever  upon  it. 
But  when  it  is  found  that  different  investigators,  at  different 
times,  in  different  places,  reach  conclusions  which,  while  vary- 
ing in  many  and  often  inexplicable  ways,  are  yet  in  agree- 
ment as  regards  certain  important  facts,  we  can  but  think 
that  the  figures  to  some  extent  reflect  actual  conditions. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  table  that  the  chief 
single  cause  of  poverty,  as  here  studied,  is  sick- 


ness or  death  in  the  families  of  the  poorj 
of  work  stands  second,  altho,  if  the  average 
lack  of  work,  insufficient  work,  and  poo^ 
work  be  added  together*  as  well  they  nm 
they  form  the  supreme  cause  of  poverty.  ^ 
stands  third,  tho  only  one  half  as  great  I 
as  unemployment.  Says  Professor  Wanf 
60  and  65) ; 


d 


■^ 


Probably  nothing  in  the  tabtes  of  the  causes  of  ] 
ascertained  by  cold  counting,  will  more  surprise  t  ^ 
reader  than  the  fact  that  intemperance  is  held  to  be] 
cause  in  only  from  one  fifteenth  to  one  fifth  of  the  c4 
that  where  an  attempt  is  znade  to  learn  in  how  nm 
it  had  a  contributory  influence,  its  presence  cantif>t| 
at  all  in  more  than  28.  i  per  cent  of  the  cases.  (Sa| 
rcRANCe.)  Professor  Warner  sums  up  the  cms*  f 
"The  general  conclusion  regarding  drink  as  a  cau 
erty  is  sufficiently  well  formulated  by  Mr.  Booth, 
in  all  its  combinations,  adding  to  every  trouble^  f 
ning  every  effort  after  good,  destroying  the  home  an4 
the  young  lives  of  the  children,  the  stories  tell  en» 
does  not  stand  in  apparent  chief  cause  in  as  many] 
sickness  and  old  age;  but  if  it  were  not  for  diinl^J 
and  old  age  could  be  better  met.'  "  ii 

It  will  also  be  seen  from  the  table  that] 
indicating  misconduct  average  only  21.3  pi 
while  causes  indicating  misfortune  avera|^ 
or  over  three  times  as  much.  Four  per  ^ 
the  cases  are  not  classiiied;  but  the  cattj 
dicated  as  unclassified  belong  to  causes  ind| 
misfortune  much  more  than  misconduct,  i 
as  far  as  the  individual  studied  is  conl 
How  far  poverty  is  the  result  of  other  ji 
misconduct  or  hereditary  misconduct  is  ^ 
shown*  But  as  for  tlie  persons  immei 
concerned,  misforttme  is  shown  to  be  neart 
times  as  much  the  cause  of  poverty  as  thq 
conduct. 

This  seems  to  be  the  most  careful 
of  the  causes  of  poverty  yet  made;  but  ) 
will  accept  its  conclusions.  Certain  schi 
thought  are  apt  to  find  the  especial  evj 
attack  the  main  cause  of  poverty.  (See  | 
Tax;  Temperance;  Malthusianism.) 

Mr.  Robert  Treat  Paine,  in  an  addre^ 
at  the  International  Congress  of  Chart  tie| 
rection,  and  Philanthropy,  at  Chicago,  id 
said :  1 

Has  not  the  new  charity  organixation  movement  % 
been  content  to  aim  at  a  system  to  relieve  or  even  fi 
diciously  single  cases  without  asking  if  there  are  nc^ 
causes  pemmneutly  at  work  to  create  want,  vicfli 
disease,  and  death;  and  whether  these  causes  maf 
wholly  or  in  large  degree  eradicated?  If  such  i 
peris m  exist,  how  vain  to  waste  our  energies  on  sin 
of  relief,  when  society  should  rather  aim  at  res 
prolific  sources  of  all  the  wo. 

The  four  great  causes  of  p&upeiism  and  of  < 
life  have  Jong  seemed  to  me  to  be  these: 
Intoxicating  drink,     3.  Neglect  1  ' 
inate  almsgiving. 


<4 


be  these:  t.  Foul  noi 

of  chad  ufc.   4^  m 

)unts    up   twentf 
jrism  ("Pauperi^ 


Mr.  Charles  Booth  counts 
principal  causes  of  pauperism 
the  Endowment  of  Old  Age."  p.  9) : 

'*  Crime,  vice,  drink,  laziness,  pauper  at 
tion,  heredity,  mental  disease,  temf>er,  inca| 
early  marriage,  large  family,  extra "v-aganof 
of  work,  trade  misfortune,  restlessness,  I 
lations,  death  of  husband,  desertion,  d^ 
father  or  mother,  sickness,  accident,  ill  luj 
age."  He  says,  **that*  as  causes,  old  age 
first,  sickness  next,  and  then  comes  driti 
148). 

Among  1,610  cases,  however,  of  the  po 
very  poor  in  London,  he  shows  4  per  cent 
•* loafing."  t4  to  drink,  37  to  illness,  large  ii 
or  other  misfortunes,   55  to   "questions 
ployment"    ("Labor  and   Life  of  the  i^ 
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vol.  i.,  p.  147).     A  large  part  of  thi^  lack  of  em- 
ployment may  be  among  the  old. 

Mr  J.  G.  Godard.  in  his  **Povtrty,  Its  GenesiiB  and  Exo- 
dus," argues  that  waste  of  wealth «  poverty  itself,  arc  prom- 
inent  c&uses  of  poverty,  but  that  the  main  cause  is  unequal 
distribution-  He  argues  that  men  must  be  poor,  cither  be- 
cause there  is  not  enough  produced  for  all,  because  some  of  it 
is  wasted,  or  because  some  get  too  much.  He  shows  for 
England  that,  tho  relatively  the  number  of  the  poor  is  some- 
what less  to-day  than  it  was,  the  annual  wealth  produced  b 
nearly  double  what  it  was  three  genemtions  ago^  and  **  never 
in  the  whole  history  of  England  excepting  during  the  dis- 
astrous period  at  the  beginnmg  01  the  century,  has  the  abso- 
lute number  of  the  very  poor  been  so  (jreat  as  it  is  now" 
(J,  A-  Hobson's  "Problems  of  Poverty,"  p.  26,  1891).  Is 
there  then,  he  asks,  not  enough  produced?  He  shows  that 
the  total  annual  income  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  round 
numbers  may  be  placed  at  j^i,js 0,000, o<k>  (Mr  Gifhn,  in  his 
"Essays  on  Finance,"  voL  ii..  pp.  460-47S.  estimating  it  in 
t886  at  £ih>7o.ooo,ooo),  D hiding  this  by  the  population 
of  the  census  returns  for  1891  (37.740,383),  he  gets ^35  per 
annum  ($175)  foi"  each  indi^^dual,  or  ir*75  <t87S)  tor  each 
family  of  five.  He  says,  "  InsufiRcient  production  of  wealth 
may  then  be  reffarded  as  an  actual  cause  of  poverty,  but  one 
of  minor  influence."  A  more  important  cause  of  poverty  he 
considers  to  be  the  waste  of  wealth.  He  quotes  Professor 
Marshall  as  saying  ("Principles  of  Economics,"  voL  i.,  p. 
731).  "Perhaps  jS'oo.ooo.ooo  annually  are  spent  even  by  the 
working  clauses,  and  £400.000.000  by  the  rest  of  the  popu- 
lation of  England,  in  ways  that  do  little  or 
nothing  toward  making  life  nobler  or  truly 
ITniqiial  happier."  This  means  a  waste  of  over  one 
Tt'ai-JKlttiAii  third  of  the  whole.  Poverty  itself,  he  shows, 
jJUtn&mion  causes  much   poverty.     It  checks  profitable 

Eroduction:  it  causes  large  amounts  of  waste; 
ada  to  unequal  distribution,  compelling  the 
poor  to  work  for  low  wages.  But,  above  all,  he  consider* 
unjust  distribution  the  main  cause  of  poverty.  He  says 
(giving  authorities  for  his  conclusion),  "One  thirty-eighth  of 
the  population  possess  on  the  average  £5 .ooo  per  head,  and 
thirty  thirty-eighths  of  population  possess  on  the  average  £6 
per  hend.  Inequality  of  distribution  can  scarcely  be  carried 
much  further/'  Of  the  annual  income  he  says;  "Thirty 
million  weekly  wagc-camcrs  obiain  jCsoo.000,000  only;  the 
remaining  8,000,000  persons  thus  receiving  £850,000.000, 
This  means  that  the  average  annual  income  of  the  one  class 
is  less  than  £17  pet  head,  and  the  avemge  annual  income 
is  more  than  £106  per  head."  <For  other  statements  on  this 
point  and  for  authorities,  and  for  similar  facts  as  to  the  U.  S,. 
see  Wbalth.) 

IV.  Methods  of  ReUef 

For  what  is  being^  done  in  various  countries 
directly  to  relieve  poverty,  see  article  Pauperism 
AND  Poor  Relief.  Per  what  is  being  done  in- 
directly, but  perhaps  quite  as  effectively^  see  the 
various  measures,  Charity  OrganizaVion  So- 
ciety; Old- Age  Peksions;  Labor  Colonies; 
Garden  Cities ;  Housing  Question  :  Unemploy- 
ment;  Pawn-shops,  Temperance;  Settlement; 
Institutional  Churches;  Trade-Unions;  Sin- 
gle Tax;  Socialism,  etc.  We  consider  in  this 
section  simply  the  principal  general  methods  or 
varieties  of  relief  which  have  been  proposed. 

Mr.  Charles  Booth  (q.  v,),  who  perhaps  has 
studied  the  facts  of  modern  city  poverty  as  care- 
fully as  any  other  one  man,  divides  the  residents 
of  the  poorer  sections  of  London  into  eight 
classes  and  then  states  his  principal  method  of 
relief.  His  classification  and  proposals  are  as 
follows: 

(A)  The  lowest  class  of  occasional  laborers,  loafers,  and 
■emicriminals;  (B)  the  very  poor,  with  casual  earnings;  (C) 
those  of  intermittent  earnings;  (D)  of  small  refpilar  earning; 
(E)  th<»e  of  regrular  standard  eaminss^  above  the  line  of 
poverty;  (P)  the  higher  classes  of  laborers:  (G)  the  lower 
middle  class;  (H)  the  upper  middle  class.  Class  A  he  thinks 
could  be  "harried  out  of  existence"  (  '  i^ife  and  Labor  of  the 
People.'*  vol.  i.»  p.  169).  Class  B  he  thinks  presents  the  main 
prolblem.  It  i^  dt  trap.  The  competition  of  B  dra^  down 
C  and  D,  and  that  of  C  and  D  hangs  heavily  upon  E.  We 
gain  nothing  from  B,  All  that  B  does  could  be  done  by  C 
and  D  in  their  now  idle  hours,  .  ,  .  To  bring  Class  B  under 
Stale  regulation  wouJd  be  to  control  the  springs  of  pauperism. 
Hence  he  would  put  them  under  Stale  control  He  says: 
"  These  people  should  be  allowed  to  live  as  families  in  indus- 
trial groups,  planted  wherever  land  and  building  uiaterial 


were  cheap,  being  wcU  housed,  well  fed,  and  well  warmed; 

and  taui?ht,  trained,  and  employed  from  morning  to  night  oo 

work  indoors  and  out,  for  themselves  or  on  government  u- 

count;  in  the  building  of  their  own  dwellings,  in  the  cultivi^ 

tion  of  the  land,  in  the  making  of  furniture.   .   ,  .  There  woold 

be  no  competition  with  the  outside  world.   .   ,  .   What  is  tiit 

poor-law  system  P     It  is  a  limited  form  of  socialism — a  soc^ 

»tic  (immunity  (aided  from  outside)  living  in  the  midst  of 

an  individualist  nation.     My  idea  is  to  mala 

the  dual  system,  socialism  in  the  arms  of  m- 

TffWt  of     dividualiam,  under    which    we    already  livt, 

GhftrlM       "lore  efficient  by  extending   somewhat  the 

__^,  sphere  of  the  former,  and  making  the  divisiao 

*0w»*        of  function  more  distinct.     Our  individualiiffi 

fails  because  our  socialism  is  incomplete,    la 

taking  charge  of  the  lives  of  tbe  locapabk. 

State  socialism  finds  its  proper  work,  and  by  doing  it  coa^ 

pletely  would  relieve  us  of  a  serious  danger/' 

More  recently  Mr.  Booth,  in  his  '*  Paaperism  and  the  Endow- 
ment of  Old  Age."  6nding  pauperism  largely  a  problem  <i 
the  aged  (see  above),  has  proposed  a  vast  sctieme  for  peasaoo- 
ing  all  aged  persons.     (See  Oi*t»-AGB  PsnsionsJ 

The  Rev.  Samuel  Bamettp  of  St.  Jude*s.  White- 
chapeU  London,  warden  of  Toynbee  Hall,  is  even 
more  radical.  He  says  ('*  Practicable  Sociabsm/' 
revised  edition,  pp.  101-107): 

Individuals  have  given  their  money  and  their  time,  |h«tr 
failure  is  notorious,  and  societies  have  been  formed  to  dtnEct 
their  efforts.     The  failure  of  these  societies  is  not  equ*!!? 
notorious,  but  few  thinkers  retain  the  hope  that  societies  wriil 
reform  society  and  make  the  conditions  of  living  such  thai 
people  will  be  able  to  grow  in  wisdom  and  in  stature  to  th# 
full  height  of  their  manhood.     If  it  were  a  sight  to  make  ci*a 
and  angels  weep,  to  see  one  rich  man  strugeUn^  with  the 
poverty  of  a  street,  making  himself  poor  only  to  make  othws 
discontented  paupers,  it  is  as  sad  a  sight  to  se>e  societies  hopt- 
le&sly  beaten  and  hardened  into  machines  with   no  reac* 
beyond  their  grasp.     The  deadncss  of  these  •ocietitt  or  their 
ill-directed  efforts  have  roused,  in  the  shape  of  c^rity  or- 
^ni^ation  workers,  a  most  striking  missionary  enterprise. 
The  history  of  the  movement  as  a  mission  has  yet  to  be  writ- 
ten; the  names  of  its  martyrs  stand  in  the  list  of  the  *' un- 
known good,"  but  the  most  earnest  members  of  a  charity 
organization  society  cannot  hope  that  organiiied  almsgiving 
will  be  powerful  so  to  alter  conditions  as  to  make  the  life 
of  the  poor  a  life  worth  living.     Societies  which  absorb  mtidi 
wealth,  and  which  relieve  their  subscrib^frs  of  their  respomi- 
bility.  are  failing;   it  remains  only  to  adopt  the  principle  di 
the  education  act,  of  the  poor-law.  and  of  other  socialistic 
legislation,  and  call  on  society  to  do  what  societies  fail  to  do. 
There  is  much  which  may  be  urged  in  favor 
of  such  a  course.     It  is  only  society,  or  to  use 
the  title  by  which  society  expresses  itself  ic 
towTis,   it  IS  only  town   councils  which  aa 
cover  all  the  ground  and  see  that  each  locality 
gels  equal  treatment.  .  .  ,  The  first  nce<J  i« 
better  dwellings.  ,  ,  ,  Insanitary  conditions 
and  high  rents  arc  the  points  to  which  con- 
sideration must  be  directed,  ,  ,  ,  Wi.se  town  councils,  ccwi- 
scious  of   the  mission   they  have   inherited,   could  destrov 
every  court  and  crowded  alley,  and  put  in  their  places  health  v 
dwellings;   they  could   make  water  so  cheap,   and   bathisf 
places  so  common,  that  cleanliness  should  no  longer  be  i 
hard   virtue;  they  could   open   playgrounds  and   take  away 
from  a  city  the  reproach  of  its  gutter  children;  they  couM 
provide    gardens,   libraries,  and    conversation    rooms;  they 
could  open   picture-galleries  and  concerts;  they  could  ligbt 
and  clean  the  streets  of  the  poor  quarters;  they  coiJd  give 
medicine  to  heal   the  sick,  money  to   the  old   and   poor.  * 
training  for  the  neglected,  and  a   home  for  the  friendless. 
The  first  practical  work  is  to  rouse  the  town  council*  to  the 
sense  of  their  powers;  to  make  them  feel  that  their  reason  of 
being  is  not  political  but  social,  that  their  duty  is  not  to  pn> 
tect  the  pockets  of  the  rich ,  but  to  save  the  people.  ,  .  ,    If 
it  be  urged  that  when  town  councils  do  for  social  reform  all 
which  can  be  done,  the  condition  will  still  be  unsatjsfacton', 
I  agree;   .  ,  ,  no  social  reform  will  be  adequate  which  doe* 
not  touch  social  relations,  bind  classes  by  friendship,  ir^^ 
pass  through  the  medium  of  friendship  the  spirit  vt\ 
spires   righteousness   and   devotion.     If   tS.erefore    t 
practical  work  of  reformers  be  to  rouse  town  coiinci 
second  is   to  associate  volunteers  who  will  work  with  ;; < 
official  bodies.  .  .  .  As  a  rule  it  may  be  laid  down  that  tne 
voluntary  work  is  most  efTectivc  which  is  in  connet^ion  with 
ofBcia]  work,  .  .  .  Teetotal  advocates  will  prcadi  in  vai» 
that  drunkenness  is  the  root  of  all  evil,  and  that  a  nation  of 
abstainers  will  be  cither  a  healthy,  a  happy,  or  a  thoughtful 
nation.     Thrift  will  be  seen  to  be  powerless  to  do  more  thsfl 
to   create   a    smug    and    transient    respectability.  ,  ,  .  Tb* 
nationalisation  of  luxury  must  be  the  object  of  social  in- 
formers. 

Mr.   Robert    Treat    Paine,   of   Boston,    Mass.* 
president  of  the  Associated  Charities  of  that  city 
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78,  in  the  address  above  quoted,  opposes 
)th*s  plan,  but  is  almost  equally  radical. 


3blem  of  poor  relief  in  great  cities  has  ^t  to  be 
restated  in  ampler  terms.  The  diseases  of 
society  are  more  aggravated,  the  dangers  are 
•^  graver,  the  need  of  itedical  remedies  is  more 
mt^m.  absolute  than  the  new  charity  has  yet  fully 
»»•  and  fairly  faced.  .  .  . 

When  the  poor  sink  below  their  poverty  into 
pauperism,  and  pauperism  becomes  hopeless 
ded  and  brutal;  when  powerful  and  prolific  causes 
-k  to  swell  the  rising  tide — the  day  has  gone  when 
(h  to  go  on  dealing  with  details.  .  .  . 
sm  is  assviming  a  new  and  more  terrible  type  in 
t  cities,  where  paupers  have  lived  so  long  in  this 
that  they  know  nothing  better.  .  .  .  Strong  drink 
the  sole  solace  of  their  dull  routine.  .  .  . 
of  violence,  crimes  of  lust,  crimes  against  property 
>xevail,  but  cease  to  shock,  where  tl.e  general  level 
lapsed  into  a  new  phase  df  barbarism, 
tope  for  boys  and  girls  growing  up  in  such  at- 
of  sin,  in  overcrowded  cities  from  which   play- 
lave  been  excluded  by  rising  rents;  playgrounds 
locent  outpouring  oi  the  boys'  animal  spints  which 
some  vent,  if  not  in  hockey  and  football,  then  in 
nto  empty  buildings,  stealing  lead  pipes,  and  stoning 
r  doctors  or  police  with  even-handed  delight.  .  .  . 
opulation  xents  rise  so  that  the  avern^  man — 
le  mass  of  the  people — is  forced  to  live  m  utterly 
les,  fearfully  overcrowded;  hence,  low  vitality  ck 
soul,  diseased  morals,  and  diseased  bodies.  .  .  . 
ion  alone  is  a  failure.  .  .  . 
e  cities  all  these  evils  are  aggregated  into  great 

bo  deal,  no  matter  how  wisely,  with  single  cases  of 
'  crime,  as  they  arise,  is  infinitely  insufficient.  .  .  . 
largest  cities,  where  conditions  are  worse  and  the 
tiperism,  grown  chronic  and  contagious,  are  blended 
»  of  drunkenness  and  other  vice,  breaking  out  into 
linst  the  law.  pauperism  cannot  wisely  oe  consid- 
.  but  the  problem  of  how  to  uplift  the  general  level 
St  be  studied  as  one  whole  problem,  especially  as  to 
of  the  evils.  .  .  . 

thods  of  dealing  with  pauperism  hitherto  applied 
ent  against  this  swelling  tide  of  brutal,  degraded 

does  not  know,"  says  Prof.  H.  C.  Adams,  "that 
or  so-called  philanthropy  tends  to  perpetuate  those 
which  seem  to  make  philanthropy  necessary?" 
r.  Tucker,  in  his  Phi  Beta  oration  at  Harvard,  Jtme. 
pels  us  to  seek  more  radical  cure,  by  more  radical 
when  he  says:  "The  philanthropy  which  is  content 
the  sufferer  from  wrong  social  conditions,  post- 
philanthropy  which  is  determined  at  any  cost  to 
B  conditions.  '  .  .  . 

tm,  vice,  and  crime  are  common  factors  of  the  in- 
and  tremendous  problem  how  to  uplift  the  general 
of  life  among  the  poor. 

aine  then  states  what  he  believes  to  be 
es  of  poverty  (see  above)  and  then  says : 

if  the  two  causes  dragging  down  the  conditions  of 
;  the  masses,  foul  homes  or  intoxicating  drink,  is 
It.  I  do  not  know.  Each  leads  surely  to  the  other, 
lere  the  conviction  gains  ground  that  it  is  impos- 
svate  the  conditions  Of  the  lower  class  of  working 
»ve  the  condition  of  their  homes.  .  .  . 
xf  health  probably  have  power  in  all  cities  to  vacate 
infit  for  human  habitation.  All  that  is  needed  is 
ibUc  interest  to  learn  the  unspeakable  horrors  of 
of  the  wretched  poor  to-day,  and  then  to  insist 
r  standard  ol  habitability. 

j[  health  will  follow  the  public  command  and  the 
science.  .  .  . 
{endes  directly  deal  with  the  task  of  fitly  housing 

dthropic  agencies  which  aim  to  improve  the  con- 

1  of  tenants  and  of  the  tenements  tney  occupy. 

amic  agencies  providing  decent  homes,  often  in 

dings. 

npal  agencies  aiming  to  abolish  the  worst  evils 

troy  foul  homes. 

ove  each  and  all  of  these  three  agencies  in  its 

ind  promise  of  grand  results  I  place  the  rising 

of  working  men   themselves  to  own   their  own 

laudable  ambition  is  lacking  among  the  lowest 
bo  do  both  of  the  powerful  agencies  at  work  to 
ddel  homes,  whether  by  philanthropic  or  invested 
Nrfaidi  I  have  just  spoken,  shoot  over  their  heads. 
icy  which  must  be  invoked  to  rescue  the  very  poor. 
rtttous  and  struggling  or  degraded  and  indifferent. 
icipal  power  to  destroy  utterly  unfit  abodes  of  habi- 
.    (See  Tbnbmbnt  Problbm.) 


Intoxicating  drink  is  the  second  great  cause  of  pauperism 
crime,  and  many  other  wretched  conditions  of  degraded  life. 

The  temperance  reform  makes  perceptible  headway,  altho 
the  most  powerful  passions  of  mankind  oppose  its  prog- 
ress. ... 

My  object  here  is  to  propose  and  stimulate  an  alliance  of 
these  two  forces,  the  friends  of  temperance  and  all  the  other 
forces  working  to  improve  the  conaitions  of  the  poor.  Such 
an  alliance  wDl  strengthen  both  and  lead  each  party  to  see 
the  broader  scope  of  their  task.     (See  Tbmpbrancb.) 

The  third  prolific  cause  Of  pauperism  is  found  in  the  con- 
ditions of  neglect  or  maltreatment  of  child-life  in  great  cities. 
The  Hon.  A.  S.  Hewitt,  in  his  address  at  the  opening  of  the 
United  (Charities  Building  of  New  York  (ChariHesRtvuw. 
April,  189^,  p.  304).  says:  "In  this  city  a  large  number  of 
children  of  both  sexes  live  m  an  atmosphere  of  poverty  and 
vice,  and  even  crime,  which  educates  them  to  be  paupers  and 
criminals  instead  of  training  them  to  become  honest  work- 
men and  good  citizens.  And  for  this  result,  which  is  generally 
no  fault  of  their  own.  they  are  ptmished.  and.  along  with 
them,  the  industrious  class  of  the  community  is  also  pun- 
ished by  taxation  for  the  support  of  poorhouses.  hospitals, 
and  criminals.  Gangs  of  young  men.  not  yet  twenty-one 
years  of  age.  are  to  be  found  in  many  parts  of  the  city  who. 
not  having  been  permitted  to  learn  trades,  or  having  been 
denied  the  opportunity  to  follow  some  useful  occupation, 
have  grown  up  in  idleness,  and  expend  their  animal  energies 
in  excesses  which  make  them  a  terror  to  the  neighborhood 
and  a  trial  to  the  police,  the  only  barrier  between  them  and 
crime.  In  time  most  ot  them  necessarily  become  criminals, 
and  they  are  very  sure  to  breed  criminals. "  (See  Dbpbndbnt 
Childrbn.) 

Indiscriminate  almsgiving  is  the  fourth  and  a  most  potent 
cause  of  pauperism.  .  .  . 

Three  reforms  of  the  abuses  of  outdoor  relief  should  receive 
universal  sanction,  and  will  effect  in  very  large  measure  the 
end  which  all  parties  desire:  dealing  with  the  tmworthy.  those 
out  Of  work,  and  the  inefficient. 

First.  To  the  unworthy,  rigid  prohibition  of  all  relief, 
public  or  private,  so  that,  abandoning  all  hope  of  it.  they 
shall  seek  their  own  support.  This  includes  the  lazy,  idle, 
shiftless,  extravagant,  or  vicious  paupers,  as  also  in  most 
cases  those  with  relatives  or  frienas. 

Second.  The  provision  for  men  or  women  out  of  work  de- 
mands most  serious  study  of  ablest  economists  and  states- 
men.    (See  Unbmploymbnt.) 

Third.  The  third  and  grand  reform  aims  to  recreate  the  in- 
efficient, always  in  great  cities  a  numerous  class,  into  self- 
support  by  skill  and  cheer,  and  to  save  them  from  gratuitous 
relief  as  deadly  poison.  .  .  .  One  of  the  best  standards  to- 
day to  test  the  progress  of  constructive  Christian  charity  of 
the  various  towns  and  cities  of  our  own  or  any  coimtry.  is  to 
see  what  practical  measures  have  been  devised  to  convert 
the  inefficient  into  an  efficient  worker.  (See  Industrial 
Education.) 

More  recently  Mr.  Edward  T.  Devine,  general 
secretary  of  the  New  York  Associated  Charities 
and  president  of  the  National  Conference  of 
Charities  and  Correction,  in  his  address  before 
the  conference,  May,  1906,  made  the  following 
significant  statement : 

If  I  have  rightly  conceived  the  dominant  idea  of  the 

modem   philanthropy   it   is   embodied   in  a 

determination  to  seek  out  and  to  strilw  effect- 

Sdward       '^^^^y  ^^  those  organized  forces  of  evil,  at  those 

T  HavIiia    particular  causes  of  dependence  and  intoler- 

A.  wwiam  able  liviM  conditions  which  are  beyond  the 
control  01^  the  individuals  whom  they  injure 
and  whom  they  too  often  destroy. 

Other  tasks  for  other  ages.  This  be  the  glory  of  ours, 
that  the  social  causes  of  dependence  shall  be  destroyed.  .  .  . 

No  doubt  there  are  individual  as  well  as  social  causes  of 
dependence..  No  doubt  the  poor,  like  the  rich,  have  their 
faults  and  weaknesses,  the  consequences  c^  which  recoil 
upon  themselves.  But  since  such  faults  and  follies,  such 
weaknesses  and  sins,  are  pectiliar  to  no  one  class,  since  they 
are  quite  as  abtmdant  among  those  who  give  as  among  those 
who  receive  aid,  may  we  not  profitably  turn  to  this  other 
group  of  evils,  evils  from  which  the  poor  suffer  grievously 
but  against  which  they  cannot  effectively  protect  themselves? 

I  ask  your  attention  to  the  common  element  in  alcoholism 
as  encouraged  by  the  Liquor  Trust;  the  cigarette  evil  as 
fostered  by  the  Tobacco  Trust;  broken  health  and  exhausted 
resources  directly  due  to  poisonous  and  fraudulent  proprietary 
medicines;  other  injuries  of  a  similar  kind  for  wnich  manu- 
facturers and  sellers  of  adtilterated  foods  are  responsible; 
the  manufacture  of  sweated  goods,  with  a  sharing  of  the 
profit  between  dealer  and  consumer;  the  destruction  of 
the  health  and  the  sacrifice  of  the  lives  of  little  children  in 
cotton-factories,  coal-mines,  glass-factories,  and  tenement- 
house  industries,  for  the  salw  of  their  employers'  profits, 
altho  in  some  instances  also  for  their  parents'  greed;  the 
sending  of  messenger  boys  of  tender  years  to  brothels  and 
hotels,  to  their  grave  moral  injury,  that  the  difference  between 
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their  wiures  and  the  wages  of  men  may  go  to  swell  the  divi- 
dends 01  a  great  corporation;  the  abduction  of  innocent 
country  girls  at  hotels  and  railway  stations  as  a  systematic 
industry,  not  merely  to  gratify  the  evU  passions  of  individ- 
uals but  also  in  order  that  the  owners  of  houses  in  which 
prostitution  is  earned  on  may  receive  larger  rents,  and  the 
renter  more  subsuntial  profits;  the  payment  of  less  than  a 
living  wage  to  girls  in  stores  and  factories,  with  sickening 
inditference  to  the  methods  by  which  the  remainder  is  se- 
cured; the  OT^anixed  gambling  schemes  at  mce- track  and  in 
pool-room  which  hold  their  own  in  the  empire  state  by  open 
and  shameless  bribe  to  the  county  fairs;  the  erection  and 
management  of  dwellings  which  are  dark,  unsanitary,  and 
indeoBnt,  because  they  arc  among  the  gilt-edged  investments, 
yielding  not  5  or  6  but  10  and  35  per  cent  on  the  capital 
risked  oy  the  speculative  builder,  but  yielding  also  a  goodly 
harvest  of  tuberculosis  and  other  dis^ise;  yellow  journal Lsm 
avowedly  pandering  in  the  one  class  of  journals  to  a  fe\'erish 
love  for  excitement,  and  in  the  oihcT^  usually  sold  at  a  higher 
price,  to  a  morbid  desire  for  salacious  literature  and  sug- 
gestive advertisements,  but  both,  as  always,  for  pecuniary 
profit. 

It  is  a  long  list,  but  it  is  by  no  means  complete.  Are  not 
these,  and  other  forces  of  a  like  kind,  really  responsible  for 
the  continual  accession  to  the  numbers  of  those  who  with 
their  children  come  at  last  to  require  our  help?  And  is  there 
not  a  common  element  in  all  these  agencies  of  the  evil  one. 
widely  as  they  differ  from  one  another  and  divergent  as  their 
origins  and  their  natural  history  may  seem  to  be  ?  The  love 
off  money  is  their  common  root.  And  this  root  of  these  evils, 
and.  as  a  higher  authority  has  declared,  of  all  evil,  is  not,  at 
least  so  far  as.  these  evils  are  concerned,  an  abstraction,  an 
impersonal  devil.  On  the  contrary,  it  h  embodied  capital 
appearing  at  legislative  hearings,  or  quite  as  often  in  the  leg- 
islature itself,  pleading  against  reform  the  rights  of  property, 
the  sacreilncss  of  vested  interests,  the  burdensome  cost  of 
each  measure  for  the  public  good,  raising  the  dust  of  argu- 
ment to  conceal  the  heavy  cost  of  inaction  and  neglect. 

The  plea  is  made  in  the  name  of  the  rights  of  property,  in 
the  name  of  t<^itimate  business,  but  it  is  a  false  plea  and  no 
legitimate  business  stands  upon  so  frail  a  foundation.     There 
are  broad-minded,  warm-hearted,  hard-head- 
ed business  men  to  give  the  lie  to  the  isdse 
QommvrtAtl'  P^«*  ^^  every  branch  of  industry. 

*  The  reason  why  there  b  need  in  our  day 

um  a*,  never  before  for  organized,  concerted  ac- 

tus GftUM  of  tion  against  these  serried  forces  of  evil,  is  that 
Itttch         there  »s  already  organized  aggressive  action 
PoirwrtT      ^^  ^^*  Other  side,     It  is  the  mmnciid  interest 
ruvBTty       threatened  in  any  reform  which   makes  re- 
form   difficult    or    impossible.     Housing    re- 
form mifltht  still  be  difticult  even  if  there  were 
not  a  strong  pecuniary  interest  at  stake  in  the  buililing  and 
renting  of  unrcformed  tenements.     But  it  would  be  easier 
than  it  is.     Child  labor  would  come  to  an  end  in  a  twelve- 
month if  there  were  not  money  to  be  made  in  the  exploita- 
tion of  child  labor.     The  gigantic  fraud  of  proprietary  medi- 
cines would  have  been  exposed  and  ended  long  since  except 
for  the  advertising  contracts  and  for  that  part  of  the  $100,- 
000,000  annual  sale  which  U  illegitimate,  for   the  cocaine 
manufacturers  admit  that  at  least  so  per  cent  of  their  output 
is  illegitimately  used.     The  Pure  Food  Bill  would  have  passed 
the  Senate  ten  years  earlier  at  least  if  the  interests  which  are 
involved  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  impure  or  dishonestly 
named  forwls  had  not  appeared  year  after  year  in  opposition 
to  the  health  boards  and  the  reformers. 

The  Consumers'  League  would  Have  more  success  in  its 
efforts  if  the  love  of  a  bargain  ingrained  in  the  purchaser 
were  not  reenforced  by  the  margin  of  profit  which  remains  in 
■wcat-shop  products  even  after  their  price  is  fixt  at  a  com- 
paratively low  level.  The  task  of  the  temperance  reformers 
would  be  enormously  simplified  if  they  had  only  to  persuade 
the  intemperate  to  mend  their  wai's  and  to  convince  the 
young  that  abstinence  is  better  for  them  than  indulgence.  I 
do  not  underestimate  the  difficulty  of  even  th^  positive  and 
necessary  work.  But  what  we  now  have  to  do  in  addition, 
and  what  we  are  thus  far  succeeding  very  indifTcrentiy  in  do- 
ing, is  to  fi^ht  and  overcome  a  powerful  organized  financial 
interest,  which  is  behind  the  saloon,  and  which  is  rc^iponsible, 
if  there  is  such  a  thing  as  the  moral  law,  for  a  ven'  large  pro- 
portion of  the  alcoholics  in  our  hospitals  for  the  insane,  of 
the  "drunk-and-disorderlies"  in  our  jails  and  prisons^  of  the 
non- sup  port  canes  with  which  our  charitable  societies  deal,  of 
the  dc|>endent  children  whose  parents  are  finally  adjudged 
to  be  unfit  guardians. 

I  have  yet  to  find  the  reform  movement  or  the  philanthrop- 
ic undertaking  which  docs  not  at  some  point  or  other  see  its 
efforts  thwarted  by  some  organized  opposition  which  has  its 
root  in  pecuniary  profit — unholy,  oDviously  illegal  profit, 
or,  it  may  be,  quite  as  often  outwardly  respectable  profit, 
sancticmed  by  law.  and  sharing,  it  may  be,  with  church  and 
philanthropy,  but  none  the  less  at  bottom  antisocial,  inju- 
rious to  heafth  or  morals,  worthy  to  be  outlawed  as  soon  as  its 
evil  nature  is  understood. 

In  this  warfare  against  the  active  pernicious  forces  of  evil 
in  our  modem  communities  the  first  need  is  for  information. 
We  are  all  culpably,  incredibly  ignorant  of  the  very  things 
which  it  would  be  most  to  our  advantage  and  most  to  our 


credit  to  know.  I  deliberately  chaise  the  teitnperanee  n- 
formers  in  this  conference,  and  there  are  not  so  many  hert 
as  there  should  be,  with  complete  ignorance  aa  lo  the  reacocs 
for  the  existence  of  inebriates.   ,  ,  , 

I  charge  the  managers  and  ofiFicers  of  institutiotis  for  t^e 

care  of  children  with  ignorance  of  the  cause 

which  have  led  to  the  orphanage  or  the  nee- 

IgllorailCi9  of  lect  of  their  wards.     Are  tbey  00  our  bani^ 

Bftform        because  of  essential  vices  and  weaknesset  of 

Ae^grm       their  parents,  or  because  they  were  the  vic- 

WUrknrt      tims  of  needless  accidents,   preventable  ds- 

ease,  or  industrial  exploitation  ?     I  have  ye*. 

to  find  the  report  of  an  asylum  or  reformatory 

that  deals  intelligently  and  fearlessly  with  these  qtustioss. 

And  yet  what  questions  more  pertinent  than  these  can  be 

conceived? 

I  charge  the  hospitals — directors,  superintendents,  and 
physicians  alike — with  equal  indifference  or  neglect.  li 
things  are  taken  down  in  the  patients'  statements  on  ad- 
mission to  be  filed  away  in  the  oflice.  if  they  are  gruessed  At 
by  wise  physicians,  or  told  to  tlie  nurses  in  the  oonfideoces 
of  convaleaccnce,  which  being  blazoned  abroad  would  fur- 
niiih  food  for  scandal,  they  are  at  least  not  tabulated  and  let 
forth  in  order  by  the  ho&pitals  so  that  we  may  shape  le«^ 
la  tion  and  social  policies  upon  them.  What  we  get  instead 
Is  an  appeal  for  funds  to  btiild  and  equip  new  wards,  or  at 
most  a  technical  classification  of  diseases  of  which  the  eco> 
nomic  and  social  significance  is  not  at  all  understood. 

Most  of  all  I  am  constmined  to  charge  my  brethren  in  tht 
charity  organization  movement  itself,  which  stands  preerai* 
nently  for  analysis  of  causes  and  thorough  inx^estiijarion.  wisfc 
not  having  at  all  appreciated  the  importance  o*  ti- 

mental  causes  of  distress,  with  having  fixt   t  m 

far  too  much  upon  personal  weaknesses  and  a  ,ad 

haWng  too  little  sought  for  the  evils  which  might  yield  to, 
social  treatment  and  for  the  antisocial  action  of  other  mea 
for  which  our  cases  are  paying  the  penalty.  .   ,  , 

We  have  long  recognized  that  the  process  o£  pauperizatiot) 
requires  a  conjunction  of  moral  weakncsa  in  the  recipicot 
with  unwise  alms  on  the  part  of  the  donor.  Is  it  not  time  to 
recogniase  that  practically  all  the  other  forms  of  degenerac>' 
and  dependence  requins  at  some  stage  or  other  a  conjunction 
of  some  inherited  or  acquired  weakness  in  the  individual  and 
an  overt  temptation  or  an  unfavorable  condition  external 
to  him  which  would  ordinarily  not  be  presented  at  all  if  it 
were  not  to  the  advantage,  apparently,  of  another  party  ta 
the  transaction  ?  The  most  profitable  task  of  modeni philan- 
thropy is  to  find  this  other  party  and  to  deal  by  radical  meth- 
ods with  hicQ. 

Rbpbrencbs:  Charles  Booth  (tSS^-iQO^),  Lobar  and  Life  uf 
Uis  Peopit',  A.  G.  Warner's  Ameruan  Charities  (i8«4); 
General  Booth's  /»  Darkest  Ungland,  Mackay's  Tht  Enf 

*"        '   ~~Q>1  Mr,  S.  A,  Bametl's  PrOi-tu-abU Sactalumi 


,I»»Q.). __ 

R.  T,  Paine 's  Pauperism  in  Great  Cities  { 1 


8s>J>:  J 

t:   Tr.  - 


A    Hob- 


its^  Poar  (188 

R.  T,  Painc's  J 

son's  ProbletHS  of  Pottrty  (4th  ed.,  1899). 

Philanthropy  and   Social  Progress  (1S94):    f- 

Rich  and  Poor  (1899);  W.  Chance,  Our   Tr^  -if 

Pocr  (1899):  Edward  T*  Devine,  Tkg  Ptactur  c 

( 1 904 ) ;  idem,  PrincipUs  of  Relief  ( 1 904) ;  C.  R .  H t  r 

Modern  Metitods  of  Chartty  (1904);   Robert  Hunh 

erty  (ij»o4);  C,  S.  Loch.  Methods  of  Sociai  Adtnnte  \  ut04K 

B.  S.  Rowntree»  Poverty,  A  Study  of  Town  Life  (190a  ) 

POVERTY  IIT  THE  imiTED  STATES  {see 
also  article  Poverty):  After  studying  with  great 
care  all  the  statistics  and  sources  of  information 
known  to  me  upon  the  subject,  1  have  come  to 
the  conclusion,  as  stated  in  my  book  on  **  Pover- 
ty/* that  there  are  no  fewer  than  10.000,000 
persons  in  actual  poverty  in  the  United  States. 
This  does  not  mean  that  there  is  this  number  in 
distreiis;  it  does  mean  that  at  least  this  number 
is  much  of  the  time  underfed,  poorly  clothed,  and 
improperly  housed.  The  estimate'  is  consen^a- 
tive,  and  an  inquiry,  f>rop>erly  conducted,  would 
very  likely  show  a  much  larger  number  of  persons 
in  poverty, 

1  base  this  statement  upon  my  OMm  observa- 
tion in  various  cities  in  this  country,  upon  the 
figures  of  the  U»  S.  Census  for  1900"  concerning 
unemployment,  upon  the  reports  of  the  State 
Boards  of  Charity,  the  Bulletin  of  Statistics  De- 
partment of  the  city  of  Boston  for  1903  the 
records  of  the  Munfcipal  Court  of  New  York 
concerning  the  number  of  e\'ictions,  and  the 
report  of  the  Department  of  Corrections,  con- 
cerning the  number  of  pauper  burials  in  New 
York  City.  The  report  of  the  New  York  Sute 
Board  of  Chanties  mdicates  that  39  per  cent  oi 
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the  people  of  New  York  in  the  year  1897,  and  24 
per  cent  in  1899,  found  it  necessary  to  apply  for 
relief.  While  these  figures  cover  the  relief  given 
by  many  private  oiganizations,  they  do  not  in- 
clude a  great  deal  of  relief  given  by  many  small 
clubs,  circles,  churches,  committees,  and  trade- 
unions.  But,  nevertheless,  it  is  diflScult  to  believe 
that  such  a  large  number  of  people  in  New  York 
State  were  in  actual  distress. 
..  Excluding  half  the  number  of  persons  re- 
lieved by  the  dispensaries,  in  order  to  make  some 
arbitrary  allowance  for  duplications,  even  then 
the  number  of  persons  relieved  would  indicate  that 
the  pauperism  of  New  York  State  is  enormous. 
In  actual  figures,  as  reduced,  persons  \n  distress 
in  1897  numbered  1,387,748,  or  about  19  per  cent 
of  the  people  of  New  York;  and  in  1899  they 
numbered  1,322,891,  or  about  18  per  cent. 
Leaving  out  all  dispensary  aid,  the  numoer  in  dis- 
tress for  1898  and  1899  is  about  12  per  cent  of  the 
population  of  the  state.  The  Boston  figures 
show  that  in  the  year  1903  over  136,000  persons, 
or  about  ao  per  cent  of  the  total  population,  were 
aided  by  the  public  authorities  alone.  Taking 
all  of  these  figures,  and  making  some  allowance 
for  duplications,  the  results  would  be  as  fol- 
lows: 1897,  19  per  cent  of  the  people  of  New 
York  State  in  distress;  1899,  18  per  cent  of  the 
X)eople  of  New  York  State  in  distress;  1903,  20 
per  cent  of  the  people  of  Boston  in  distress;  1903, 
14  per  cent  of  the  families  in  Manhattan  evicted. 
Every  year  about  10  per  cent  of  those  who  die 
in  Manhattan  have  pauper  burials.  In  addition 
to  these  facts,  the  United  Hebrew  Charities,  in 
their  report  for  1901,  declared  that  from  75,000 
to  100,000  members  of  the  New  York  Jewish 
community  were  unable  to  supply 


Svidanoe 


themselves  with  the  immediate  nec- 


essaries of  life,  and  for  this  reason 
were  dependent  in  some  way  upon 
the  public  purse.  The  U.  S.  Census  for  1900 
would  indicate  that  not  fewer  than  100,000 
persons  in  New  York  were  imemployed  from  four 
to  six  months  during  that  year.  On  the  basis 
of  all  these  figures,  a  conservative  estimate  of 
the  distress  would  be  that  14  per  cent  of  the 
people  in  the  State  of  New  York  are  in  distress. 
Studies  in  a  small  town  in  Indiana  made  about 
twelve  years  ago  indicate  that  a  similar  per- 
centage were  in  distress  there;  a  study  made  in 
Chicago  four  or  five  years  ago  led  me  almost  to 
the  same  conclusion.  These  figures,  however, 
indicate  only  the  amotmt  of  distress,  while  the 
number  of  people  in  poverty  would  be  very 
much  greater.  Those  in  poverty  may  not  find  it 
necessary  to  rely  upon  public  assistance,  but  their 
manner  of  living  is  such  as  to  prevent  them  from 
getting  sufficient  of  necessaries  of  life  to  enable 
them  to  maintain  a  state  of  physical  efficiencv. 

My  experience  in  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  New 
York  would  lead  me  to  believe  that  this  could  be 
fairly  estimated  at  20  per  cent  of  the  people,  and 
applying  this  only  to  the  largest  industrial  states, 
where  it  may  be  assumed  the  percentage  of 
persons  in  distress  is  about  the  same  as  in  the 
states  inquired  into,  we  may  safely  conclude  that 
6,600,000  persons  in  the  states  of  New  York, 
Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio,  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Michigan 
are  in  poverty.  Taking  half  of  this  percentage 
and  appl3ring  it  to  other  states,  many  of  which 
have  important  industrial  communities,  as,  for 
instance,  Wisconsin,  Colorado,  California,  Rhode 
Island,  etc.,  and  the  conclusion  is  that  not  fewer 


than  10,000,000  persons  in  the  U.  S.  are  in  pov- 
erty. It  is  impossible  in  a  short  statement  ^ch 
as  this  to  go  into  other  estimates  which  would 
indicate  a  similar  amount  of  poverty,  and  I  am 
unable  to  state  fully  many  reasons  for  believ- 
ing that  the  percentages  above  used  are  con- 
servative; but  these  figures,  I  believe,  may  be 
of  use  in  conveying  some  idea  as  to  the  extent  of 
poverty  in  the  coimtry.  They  are,  of  course,  only 
estimates,  and  should  not  be  used  too  positively 
or  without  certain  reservations. 

These  additional  facts  are  important:  over 
2,000,000  working  men  in  the  year  1900  were  un- 
employed from  four  to  six  months  during  the  year; 
about  500,000  male  immigrants  arrive  yearly 
and  seek  work  in  the  very  districts  where  im- 
employtnent  is  greatest.  Nearly  half  of  the 
families  in  the  country  are  propertyless ;  over 
1,700,000  little  children  are  forced  to  become 
wage-earners  when  they  should  still  be  in  school ; 
about  5,000,000  women  find  it  necessary  to  work, 
and  about  2,000,000  are  employed  in  mills, 
factories,  etc. ;  probably  not  fewer  than  1,000,000 
workers  are  injured  or  killed  while  doing  their 
work;  and  about  10,000,000  of  the  persons  now^ 
living  will,  if  the  present  ratio  is  kept  up,  die  of 
the  preventable  disease,  tuberculosis. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  our  statistical  data  are 
too  inadequate  to  permit  us  to  be  positive  in  our 
statements  concerning  the  extent  of  poverty.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  these  estimates  may  arouse 
the  proper  government  officials  to  make  careful 
inquiries  into  the  facts.     No  one  would  be  more 

E leased  than  I  if  they  prove  to  be  an  overestimate, 
ut  all  information  which  is  now  available  leads 
me  to  believe  that  the  extent  of  poverty  is  greater 
than  this  estimate  would  indicate. 

Robert  Hunter. 

POWDERLY,  TERENCE  VINCEIfT:  Formerly 
General  Master  Workman  of  the  Knights  of  Labor, 
now  chief  of  Division  of  Information  in  Bureau  of 
Immigration,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  bom.  Carbon- 
dale,  Fa.,  1849;  he  attended  common  school  six 
years;  became  a  wage-earner  at  thirteen;  was 
railroad  switchman,  car  repairer,  and  brakeman. 
At  seventeen  he  was  apprenticed  to  the  machinist 
trade,  and  became  joumeytnan  at  twenty.  In 
1869  he  removed  to  Scran  ton.  Pa. ;  here  he  joined 
a  branch  of  the  Machinists'  and  Blacksmiths'  In- 
ternational Union,  soon  becoming  its  president. 
He  joined  the  Knights  of  Labor  in  1874;  held 
various  offices  in  local  and  district  assemblies ;  in 
1879  was  elected  General  Worthy  Foreman,  and 
the  same  year  General  Master  Workman,  which 
position  he  held  for  fourteen  years,  resigning  in 
1893  rather  than  serve  with  a  board  of  officers 
whose  policy  he  did  not  believe  to  be  in  harmony 
with  tne  aims  and  objects  of  the  order.  He 
maintained  that  the  education  of  the  masses  in 
all  things— economic  and  political — stood  para- 
mount to  the  needs  of  a  class.  Against  his  pro- 
test, organization  on  trade  lines  was  eflfectea  in 
the  Knights  of  Labor.  Conflicting  elements 
struggled  for  the  mastery  within  the  order.  He 
was  charged  with  ordering  strikes  on  and  off  for 
personal  gain  when  in  fact  he  never  ordered  a 
strike  on  or  off,  did  not  even  receive  the  salary 
voted  him,  and  was  obliged  to  part  with  his  home. 
Poor  in  pocket,  rich  in  experience,  he  insisted 
upon  his  resignation  being  accepted.  In  1878  he 
was  elected  Mayor  of  Scran  ton,  on .  a  Labor 
ticket,  and  served  three  terms  of  two  years  each, 
1884  declining  renomination.     In    1888  he  was 
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solicited  to  accept  the  Democratic  nomination  for 
Congress,  but  declined  because  he  was  not  a  Demo- 
crat or  in  favor  of  free  trade.  In  1891  he  was 
nominated  for  delegate  at  large  by  the  Republi- 
can State  Convention  of  Pennsylvania  and  elected 
by  the  largest  vote  given  any  candidate  on  either 
ticket.  In  1894  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of 
Lackawanna  County,  Pa.,  in  1 897  to  the  bar  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania*  and  in  1 90 1  to  the 
bar  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
In  1894  he  identified  himself  with  the  Republican 
Party  and  stumped  for  General  Hastings  for  gov- 
ernor. In  1896  he  stumped  several  states  for 
Mc Kin  ley  and  Hobart.  In  1897  he  was  ap- 
pointed Commissioner-General  of  Immigration 
by  President  McKinley,  ser%^ing  until  1903.  In 
1900  he  stumped  several  Western  and  Southern 
states  for  McKinley  and  Roosevelt.  In  1906  he 
was  appointed  by  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Labor  to  inquire  into  causes  of  emigration  from 
Europe,  and  in  1907  appointed  Chief  of  Division 
of  Information  in  Bureau  of  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  at  Washington.  Author : ' ' Thirty 
Years  of  Labor  '* ;  "  History  of  Labor  Day  '* ;  *'  The 
Army  of  the  Discontented  " ;  numerous  magazine 
articles.  Address:  502  Quincy  Street,  N.  W.» 
Washington »  D.  C. 

PRESBYTERL41T  CHURCH  AHB  SOCIAL  RE- 
FORMS,  THE:  The  Presbyterian  Church  is  com- 
mitted to  the  cause  of  social  reforms,  first  of  all, 
by  the  principles  on  which  such  reforms  rest. 
They  were  first  most  clearly  enunciated  and 
sharply  defined  by  John  Calvin.  Mr.  Froude 
says  of  him : 

There  was  no  reformer  in  Europ©  so  resolute  to  tear  out 
and  destroy  what  seemed  to  be  false,  and  jso  resolute  to  es- 
tablish what  was  true  in  its  principles  and  make  truth  to  its 
last  fiber  the  rule  of  pmcticat  life/  These  characteristics  of 
the  stem  leader  were  so  wonderfully  imprest  on  his  followers 
that  they  wrought  for  the  good  of  man  and  from  the  highest 
motives.  Mr.  Froude  says  again:  "The  Calvinists  abhorred, 
as  no  other  body  of  men  has  ever  abhorred ^  mendacity,  all 
impurity,  all  raoml  wrong  of  every  kind  as  they  could  recog- 
nize it.  Whatever  exists  at  this  moment  in  England  of  Scot- 
land of  the  fear  of  doing  evil  is  the  remnant  of  the  convictions 
branded  by  the  Calvinists  into  the  people's  hearts/' 

Green,  in  his  ** History  of  the  English  People/' 
recog-nizes  truly  the  genitis  of  the  new  life  of 
Europe  and  of  the  Reformation, 
CtlTlniim  ^vhen  he  says:  ^'A  vast  and  conse- 
crated democracy,  it  stood  m  con- 
trast with  the  whole  social  and  polit- 
ical framework  of  the  European  nations.  Grave  as 
we  count  the  faults  of  Calvinism,  alien  as  its  tem- 
per may  be  in  many  ways  from  the  temper  of  the 
modern  world,  it  is  in  Calvinism  that  the  modern 
world  strikes  its  roots,  for  it  was  Calvinism  that 
first  revealed  the  worth  and  dignity  of  man. 
Called  of  God  and  heir  of  heaven,  the  trader  at 
his  counter  and  the  digger  of  the  field  suddenly 
rose  into  equality  with  the  nobie  and  the  king/' 
The  idea  of  the  Reformation  which  is  traceable  to 
Calvin  has  often  been  regarded  as  largely  theolog- 
ical in  its  character,  and  as  dealing  with  specu- 
lative rather  than  practical  truths.  This  is  not 
true.  The  Reformation  was  not  more  of  a  theo- 
logical than  of  a  social  and  public  reform.  It 
was  an  endeavor  to  deliver  people  from  their 
ignorance  and  sin,  first  by  giving  them  right 
views  of  the  truth  and  then  adjusting  their  re- 
lations with  one  another.  Consequently  the 
main  ideas  distinctly  traceable  to  Geneva  and 
John  Calvin  have  secured  our  modem  civilization. 
Democratic  government,   free   institutions,  free 


schools,  and  popular  education — these  are  the 

?-eat  pillars  on  which  our  social   reforms  rest, 
he    struggle    for    these    constituted    the    great 
battles  in  llolland,  France,  England,  and  later 
in  the  United  States.     It  required  a  revolutioii 
in  all  of   these  countries  to  establish   these  in- 
stitutions, and  our  own  revolution  was  nothing, 
as  Bancroft  has  said,  **but  the  application  of  the- 
principles  of  the  Reformation  to  otir  civil  gove 
ment;  '     The  history  of  the  Presbyterian  Chu 
has  been  a  history  of  the  struggle  for  the  rights 
of  man.     It  was  a  body  of  Presbyterians  wt 
wrote    the    Mecklenberg   Declaration — the 
stroke  that  in  1 775  separated  one  county  in  Nortb^ 
Carohna   from    the    British    Crown,    and    which 
first  asserted  the  principle  that  Americans  are, 
and  of  right  ought  to  be,  free  and  independent. 
Dr.  John  Witherspoon  was  not  more  eminent  a^ 
a  theologian   than  as  a  patriot.     The  synod  of 
New  York  and  Philadelphia  was  the  first  religious 
body  to  favor  open  resistance  to  England,     Many 
of  the  Presbyterian  ministers  were  actually  e     ~ 
gaged  in  civil  service  for  their  country.    The  bio 
of  the  Covenanter  fought  in  the  battles  of 
Revolution.    The  things  at  stake  in  these  battle 
are  the  things  at  the  bottom  of  all  social  refor 
There  is  no  progress  of  man  without  constituJ 
tional  government,  popular  education,  and  defcr^ 
ence  to  the  rights  of  the  people. 

The  Presbyterian  Church,  then,  b}*^  reason  of 

her  principles,  and  of  her  history  in  illustrating 

and  defending  them,  should  be  ac- 

w<«tar¥      ti^'*^ly  committed  to  every  phase  of 

'^""^     social  reform.     Her  protests  against 

every  evil  have  been  constant  and 

emphatic.     Take,  for  example,  the  temperance 

reform ;  in  this  the  Presbyterian  Church  has  been 

tm wavering  in  her  testimony.     Even  as  far  bai  "^ 

as  1854  the  General  Assembly  took  the  followi 

action : 

Resolved^  That  the  General  Assembly  contintie  to  view 
with  deep  interest  the  progress  of  the  temperance  refonm 
tion,  fnost  intimately  connected  with  the  vital  interests  (. 
men  for  time  and  eternity,  and  that  they  do  especially  ha 
its  new  nhasc  through  the  action  of  several  state  legislattm 
by  whicti  the  tariff  in  intoxicating  liquors  as  a  bevera^  j 
entirely  prohibited.     They  commend  this  new  system  of  le| 
islation  to  the  attention  and  support  of  all  ministers  an_ 
churches  connected  with   this  body  for  its  blessed   results 
already  experienced,  and  as  able,  it  universally  adopted,  to 
do  much  to  seal  up  the  threat  fountains  of  drunkenness,  pait- 
perism,  and  crime,  and  relieve  humanity  of  one  of  its  mott 
demoralizing  and  distressing  ovOs, 

The  Presbjrterian  Church  was  the  first  of  the  de- 
nominations to  officially  establish  a  Department^ 
of  Church  and  Labor,  in  connection  with  its  Honii|H 
Mission    Board.     This    department    was    estab^l 
lished  in  1903,     Its  general  object  is  to  interpret 
the  Church  to  working  men,  to  interpret  work* 
ing  men  to  the  Church*  and  to  interpret  employer 
and  employee  to  each  other,  through  education, 
inspiration,   mediation,  evangelism,   and   Twen- 
tieth-century methods  of   Christian 

Bepartmcnt  ^''^J"^':     ,  #   ,      , 

Qf^^nroh  ^^  ^      ^^^"       ^      department 

ft&d  L«.bo(r    "^^^^^  ^*   ^^^  ^^^^  infoiTued  office 

the  world  on  the  subjects  which  it  is 
studying. 
So  that  both  the  Church  and  labor  may  see 
each  other  with  clearer  vision,  the  plan  of  the 
exchange  of  fraternal  delegates  between  ministers* 
associations  and  central  labor-unions  has  been 
adopted.  Working  together,  the  ministers*  asso- 
ciation and  the  central  labor-union  are  bringing 
about  many  municipal  reforms.  Indeed,  united, 
there  are  feV  things  in  this  direction  which  they 
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may  not  accomplish  in  the  cause  of  good  citizen- 
^ip,  independent  of  pjartizan  politics.  Especially . 
in  those*  matters  which  involve  moral  issues — 
such  as  the  saloon,  gambling,  the  social  evil,  Stm- 
day  work,  child  labor,  sanitary  conditions  in 
tenement-houses  and  factories,  and  everything 
else  that  influences  the  moral  life  of  the  com- 
munitjr — may  these  organizations  cooperate.  In 
operation  in  about  one  htmdred  cities,  the  plan  is 
spreading  from  town  to  town,  until  it  is  hoped 
that  it  will  become  effective  in  the  600  cities  of 
our  coimtry  that  support  central  labor  tmions 
and  ministers'  associations.  The  practical  result 
of  this  plan  has  been  that  there  is  a  more  cor- 
dial relationship  between  working  men  and  the 
Church,  first,  because  the  minister  has  a  broader 
conception  of  what  the  labor  movement  stands 
for,  and,  second,  because  the  labor  leader  has 
come  to  know  something  of  the  mission  of  the 
Church. 

A  press  bureau  furnishing  over  700  labor  papers 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada  with  original 
articles  which  present  the  view-point  of  the 
Church  with  reference  to  the  labor  question, 
and  discussing  the  workingman's  relation  to  the 
Church,  is  part  of  the  work  of  the  department. 
In  this  way  it  has  been  speaking  weekly  to 
nearly  three  million  trade-unionists  and  their 
families,  thus  making  an  audience  of  at  least 
10,000,000. 

In  1905  the  Presbyterian  General  Assembly 
passed  the  following  resolution : 


Appreciating  the  increasing  importance  of  the  industrial 
problem,  and  realising  that  the  labor  question  is  fundamental- 
ly a  moral  and  a  religious  Question,  and  that  it  will  never 
be  settled  upon  any  other  oasis,  we  recommend  that  the 
Presbyterian  Home  Mission  committees  appoint  subcommit- 
tees for  the  purpose  of  making  a  systematic  study  of  the 
entire  problem  in  their  respective  localities.  These  commit- 
tees shall  cooperate  with  the  newly  organized  Working  Men's 
Department  of  the  Board  of  Home  Missions,  thus  establish- 
ing, in  connection  with  the  organized  Presbyterianism  of 
every  city  in  America,  a  board  of  experts,  who  may  be  able 
to  inform  the  churches  with  respect  to  the  aims  ti  organized 
labor,  and  to  inform  the  working  men  concerning  the  mission 
of  the  Church.  These  committees  shall  also  assist  in  the 
already  successfully  inaugurated  plan  of  securing  for  the 
churches  fraternal  relationships  with  working  men  in  their 
organisations;  betome  responnble  for  the  distribution  of  the 
literature  issued  by  the  board  both  for  the  membership  of 
the  Church  and  for  the  great  mass  of  working  men  outside 
of  the  Church,  and  to  push  aggressively  whatever  methods 
may  bring  about  a  more  cordial  relationship  between  the 
Church  and  labor. 

In  accordance  with  this  resolution  the  depart- 
ment has  in  practically  every  large  city  of  the  U. 
S.  special  conunittees  which  represent  it  in  the 
study  of  local  problems. 

Conferences  are  also  arranged  for  employers 
and  emplo3ree8  for  the  discussion  of  inaustrial 
problems. 

The  pastors  of  the  1 1 ,000  Presbyterian  churches 
in  the  U.  S.  are  requested  by  the  department  each 
year  to  discuss  some  phase  of  the  labor  Question 
on  the  Sunday  preceding  Labor  Day.  It  oelieves 
that  lust  as  Memorial  Da^  and  the  several  *'  birth- 
dajTS  '  show  our  appreciation  of  those  who  ren- 
dered patriotic  service,  and  just  as  the  Church's 
"holv  da3rs"  do  honor  to  those  who  have  served 
mankind  spiritually,  so  **  Labor  Simday"  should 
be  observed  by  the  churches  in  honor  of  the 
millions  of  toilers  who  daily  serve  mankind  in 
the  humbler  places  of  life.  This  plan  has  the 
hearty  indorsement  of  the  leading  central  labor 
bodies  of  the  country  and  of  practically  the 
entire  labor  press. 

The  following  resolution,  adopted  by  the 
American    Federation    of    Labor,    will    indicate 


how  this  movement  has  been  received  by  the 
highest  court  of  oi^ganized  working  men. 

Wlurtas,  The  Presbyterian  Church  n  the  U.  S.  of  Amer- 
ica, at  its  last  national  convention,  officially  established  a 
Department  ti  Church  and  Labor  for  the  express  purpose 
of  making  a  systematic  study  of  the  labor  problem;  and 

Whsrgas,  It  is  part  of  the  plan  <  f  the  department  to  ap- 
point in  every  industrial  center  special  committees  that  may 
become  experts  in  their  knowledge  ti  every  phase  of  the 
labor  movement,  so  that  they  may  inform  the  churches  with 
respect  to  the  aims  Of  organized  labor;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  American  Federation  cd  Labor,  in  con- 
vention assembled,  indorse  this  new  and  significant  move- 
ment in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  we  further  recommend 
that  central  labor  bodies  cooperate  with  this  department 
and  with  its  subcommittees  in  every  way  that  may  be  con- 
sistent, in  order  that  the  C.iurch  and  the  public  at  large  may 
have  a  more  intelligent  conception  of  the  conditions  and 
aspirations  of  the  toilers. 

Resolved,  That  the  American  Federation  ti  Labor  recom- 
mends that  all  affiliated  state  and  central  bodies  exchange 
fraternal  delegates  with  the  various  state  and  city  ministerial 
associations,  wherever  practicable,  thus  insuring  a  better  un- 
derstanding on  the  part  of  the  Church  and  clergy  of  the 
aims  and  objects  of  the  labor-tmion  movement  of  America. 

In  the  matter  of  the  antislavery  reform  the 
Presbyterian  Church  encountered  peculiar  diffi- 
culty because  she  was  strong  in  the  slaveholding 
states  and  the  antislavery  agitation  divided  the 
Chiwch.  But  at  a  time  when  other  churches  had 
taken  no  strong  general  action  upon  this  subject 
— namely,  as  early  as  18 18 — the  General  Assem- 
bly took  the  following  action: 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbirterian  Church,  hav- 
ing taken  into  consideration  the  subject  ti  slavery,  think 
proper  to  make  known  their  sentiments  upon  it  to  the 
chtuxrhes  and  people  under  their  care.  We  consider  the  vol- 
untary enslaving  of  one  part  of  the  human  race  by  another 
as  a  gross  violation  of  the  most  precious  and  sacred  rights  <A 
human  nature,  as  utterly  inconsistent  ^th  the  law  of  God. 
which  requires  us  to  love  otir  neighbor  as  ourselves,  and  as 
totally  irreconcilable  with  the  spirit  and  principle  <rf  the 
gospel  of  Christ,  which  enjoins  that  "all  whatsoever  you 
would  men  should  do  unto  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them." 
Slavery  creates  a  paradox  in  the  moral  system:  it  exhibits 
rational,  accountable,  and  immortal  beings  in  such  drctun- 
stances  as  to  scarcely  leave  them  the  power  of  moral  action. 
It  exhibits  them  as  dependent  on  the  will  of  others  whether 
they  shall  receive  religious  instruction;  whether  they  shall 
know  and  worship  the  true  God;  whether  they  shall  enjoy 
the  ordinances  of  the  Gospel:  whether  they  shall  perform  the 
duties  and  endearments  of  husbands  and  wives,  parents  and 
children,  neighbors  and  friends;  whether  they  shall  preserve 
their  chastity  and  purity  or  regard  the  dictates  of  justice 
and  humanity.  Such  are  some  of  the  consequences  ci  sla- 
very— consequences  not  imaginary,  but  which  connect  them- 
selves with  its  venr  existence.  The  evils  to  which  the  slave 
is  ever  exposed  often  take  place  in  fact,  and  in  their  very 
worst  degree  and  form;  and  where  all  of  them  do  not  take 
place — as  we  rejoice  to  say.  in  many  instances,  through  the 
mfluence  of  the  principles  of  humanity  and  religion  on  the 
minds  ci  the  masters,  they  do  not — still,  the  slave  is  de- 
prived of  his  natural  right  and  degraded  as  a  human  being, 
and  exposed  to  the  danger  of  passing  into  the  hands  of  a 
master  who  may  inflict  upon  hun  all  the  hardships  and  in- 
juries which  inhumanity  and  avarice  may  suggest. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  has  since  been  prac- 
tically active  in  temperance  reform.  Its  Tem- 
perance Committee  is  operating  through  five 
field  secretaries,  and  three  branch  offices  in  as 
many  leading  cities.  Its  literature  on  this  sub- 
ject IS  extensive  and  it  is  widely  distributed. 

In  the  various  lines  of  moral  reform,  both  in 
societv  and  in  the  State,  the  Presbyterian  Church 
is  profeablv  doing  her  full  share.  She  is  striving 
to  apply  the  highest  power  of  her  principles  to  the 
deejpest  needs  of  man.  The  ethical  possibilities 
of  Christianity  are  about  to  be  proven  as  never 
before.  And  in  this  forward  movement  Presby- 
terian ministers  and  laymen  have  been,  as  they 
should  be,  conspicuous.  They  had  been  false  to 
the  historic  glory  of  Presbyterians  if  they  had  not 
stood  valiantly  against  every  form  of  oppression 
and  of  unrighteousness. 

Charles  L.  Thompson  and  Charles  Stelzle. 
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B  PRESIDElf CY :  (In  political  science)  the  name 
given  to  the  elective  head  of  a  republic.  For 
the  constitutional  functions  of  the  presidency  in 
the  United  States,  see  Constitution.  For  the 
method  of  electing  presidents  in  the  U.  S*.  see 
Electoral  College.  For  the  results  of  elec- 
tions, see  Presidential  Elections.  We  con- 
sider in  this  article  various  conceptions  of  the 
presidency  and  criticisms  and  proposed  reforms. 
The  conception  of  the  presidency  in  the  U.  S% 
Constitution  is  that  the  executive  (the  president 
with  his  cabinet)  should  be  one  of  the  three  coor- 
dinate branches  of  the  government.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  a  president  of  the  U.  S.  is  given  great  power 
— many  think  too  much.  In  France  and  Swit- 
zerland his  power  is  little  more  than  nominal. 
The  executive  power  in  France  is  really  held  by 
the  prime  minister  and  his  cabinet.  France  has 
been  called  a  parliamentary  republic.  In  Swit- 
zerland the  president  (see  below)  is  simply  the 
presiding  member  of  the  Federal  Council,  whose 
duty  is  to  represent  the  Council.  In  the  U,  S, 
his  power  is  anything  but  nominal.  Professor 
James  says  that  the  President  of  the  U.  S.  is  not 
even  really  responsible  to  the  people.  He  says 
("Annals  of  the  American  Acaaemy  of  Political 
and  Social  Science/'  May,  1896): 

The  terra  "responsible."*  in  political  science  and  in  coti- 
stitutional  discussions,  has  come  to  have  a  definite  technical 
meaninK  which  makes  it  improper  to  use  it  in  describing  the 
relations  of  the  officiah  in  the  U.  S.  to  the  people, 

Lc>olQne  for  a.  moment  at  the  president  alone,  there  is  no 
sense  in  which  the  terra  "responsible"*  is  used  in  the  dis- 
cussions o£  political  science  in  which  the  president  can  be 
fairly  said  to  be  responsible  to  the  people  at  all.  He  is 
elected  for  a  period  of  four  yeare  and  dunn^  that  period  is 
as  completely  and  al^olutely  out  of  the  reach  of  law  and  legal 
process,  in  his  ofTicial  capacity  as  president,  as  even  the 
crowned  heads  of  Europe,  It  is  true  that  if  the  president 
desires  to  be  reelected,  he  may  shape  his  policy  with  reference 
to  the  impression  it  will  produce  upon  the  voters  of  the 
country,  or^  at  least,  upon  the  politicians;^  but,  so  the  German 
Emperor,  if  he  desires  to  secure  the  passage  of  a  bill  through 
the  German  legislature,  will  act  in  such  a  way  as,  in  his 
opinion,  will  contribute  to  that  end,  but  he  is  not  tor  that 
reason  responsible,  in  any  political  sense,  to  the  people. 
Even  if  the  president  might  be  said,  in  a  certain  sense,  to  be 
responsible  m  his  first  term-^that  is,  so  far  as  he  may  be 
affected  by  the  desire  to  influence  public  sentiment  in  favor  of 
securing  a  second  term — certainly  this  cannot  be  said  of  his 
conduct  durinR  his  second  term  with  reference  to  a  third.  He 
knows  full  well  that  no  conduct  of  hia  would  be  likely  to 
secure  a  third  term  in  the  present  temper  and  with  the  present 
political  traditions  of  the  people  of  the  V,  S. 

No  power  is  given  to  individual  dtiiens,  or  to  the  dttsens 
taken  collectively,  or  to  the  states  individually,  or  to  the 
states  taken  together,  to  control  or  super\'ise  in  any  way  the 
acts  of  the  president.  He  is,  so  far  as  any  of  the^c  elements 
in  our  political  system  arc  concerned,  absolutely  irresponsible. 
Nor  can  he  be  reached  by  any  process  of  the  court,  and  he  js. 
therefore,  in  this  sense,  as  tnily  above  the  courts  and  free 
from  responsibility  to  them  as  any  king  in  Europe.  Indeed 
one  may  say  that  in  a  certain  sense  the  cro^Tied  heads  of 
Europe  are  more  immediately  responsible  to  some  power 
outside  of  themselves  than  is  the  president. 

Of  certain  bond  issues  of  Mr.  Cleveland's  ad- 
ministration, the  Detroit  Tribune  said: 

Until  Cleveland  proved  by  trial  what  a  president  could  do, 
few  r>CT^ions,  doubtless,  were  aware  that  money  could  be 
borrowed  upon  the  public  credit,  for  the  pa>'Tnent  of  the 

■  onlinary  expenses  of  the  government,  without  consultation 
of  the  legislature  of  the  people.  It  would  appear  incredible 
that  an  intelligent  and  watchful  nation  should  let  its  govern- 
ment get  into  such  shape  as  thai  the  matter  of  public  expendi- 
ture was  not  controlled  by  the  parliamentary' assembly.  It 
was  incredible  until  the  object-lessons  compelled  belief,  .  ,  . 

■  By  the  existing  law  the  executive  is  given  a  legal  way  of 
getting  money  without  asking  the  itieople  for  it.  Ii  that  is  not 
a  dangerous  situation,  it  will  be  hard  to  find  dan^rous 
situations. 

As  to  President  Roosevelt,  many*  even  of  Ms 
own  party,  have  felt  that  he  has  pushed  the  pres- 
idential power  almost  to  the  limits  of  national 
danger,  showing,  it  is  said,  that  under  the  con- 


stitution a  strong  president  can  practic&Uy,  i\ 
not  formally,  commit  the  country  to  treaties  wif 
foreign  powers,  involve  the  nation   in  war,  en 
ploy  the  army,  decide  far-reaching  policies, 
take  measures   involving   large   expenditures 
public    moneys,    almost    of    his    own    person 
volition.     Yet,  in  practise,  these  evils  hav^e  not 
developed.     Mr.  James  Bryce    ("The  American 
Commonwealth/*  isted.,  chap,  vii,)  says: 

Altho  the  president  has  been,  not  that  t— '^ — ^-  ^**nt  good 
citizen  whom  the  frainers  of  the  constitut 
but,  at  least  during  the  last  sixty  years,  a  [ 


much  above  the  average  in  character  or  a«p  

n  object-s  for  which  it  was  created.     Sndi 
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has  attfLined  the  main  objects  for  which  it  was  created.     S 

mistakes  as  have  been  made  in  foreign  policy,  or  in  the  < 

duct  of  the  administrative  departments,  have  been  nr^ 
owing  to  the  constitution  of  the  office  or  to  the  errors  of  ivs 
holder. 

Nevertheless  he  tells  us  that  this  must  not 
make  us  overlook  certain  defects  incidenUl  to 
the  American  presidency.     He  says: 

In  a  country  where  there  is  no  hereditary  throne 
hereditary  aristocracy,  an  office  raised  far  above  all 
offices  otters  too  great  a  st  tmulus  to  ambition.  This  gittu.. 
prirc,  always  dangling  before  the  eyes  of  prominent  stated 
men,  has  a  power  stronger  than  any  dignity  under  a  Evrof^ta 
crown  to  lure  them  (as  it  lured  Clay  and  Webster)  from  tbi 
f>ath  of  straightforward  consistency.  One  who  aims  at  the 
presidency — and  all  prominent  politicians  do  aim  at  it— his 
the  strongest  possible  motives  to  avoid  making  enemies. 
Now  a  great  statesman  ought  to  be  prepared  to  make  enemies 
It  is  one  thing  to  try  to  be  populai^-an  unpopular  man  w3l 
be  uninl^uential — it  is  another  to  seek  popularity  by  imuting 
every  section  of  your  party.  This  is  the  temptation  ol 
presidential  aspirants. 

A  second  delect  is  that  the  presidential  election,  occornnf 
once  in  four  years,  throws  the  country  for  several  months  into 
a  state  of  turmoil,  for  which  there  may  be  no  occasion. 
Perhaps  there  are  no  serious  party  issues  to  be  decided, 
perhaps  the  best  thing  would  be  that  the  existin^admimsti»- 
tion  should  pursue  the  even  tenor  of  its  way.  The  constitu* 
tion,  however,  requires  an  election  to  be  held,  so  the  whole 
costly  and  complicated  machinery  of  agitation  is  put  in  mo- 
tion: and  if  issues  do  not  exist,  they  have  to  be  created.   .  .  . 

Again,  these  regularly  recurring  elections  produce  a  dis- 
continuity of  policy.  Even  when  the  new  president  belongs 
to  the  same  party  as  his  predecessor,  he  usually  nominates  a 
new  cabinet,  ha\nng  to  reward  his  si^cial  supporters.  .  .  . 

Fourthly,     The  fact  that  he  is  reeJigiblc  once,  but  (pr»o- 

tically}  only  once,  operates  unfavorably  on  the  prisident. 

Ho  is  tempted  to  play  for  a  renominalion  by 

so  pandering  to  active  sections  of  his  on 

Heieois       party,  or  so  using  his  patronage  to  concilial 

in^uential  politicians,  as  to  make  them 

him  forward  at  the  next  election.     On 

other  hand,  if  he  is  in  his  second  term  of  olBce.  he  has  no 
longer  much  motive  to  regard  the  interests  of  the  nation^ 
because  he  sees  that  his  own  political  death  is  near.  .  .  , 

Fifthly.  An  outgoing  president  is  a  weak  president. 
During  the  four  months  of  his  stay  in  office  after  hi*  successor 
has  been  chosen,  he  declines,  except  in  cases  of  extreme 
necwsity,  to  take  any  new  dej:>arture.  to  embark  on  any 
executive  policy  which  cannot  be  completed  before  he  quits 
office.  This  is,  of  course,  even  more  decidedly  Ibe  case  if 
his  successor  belongs  to  the  opposite  party. 

Lastly.     The  result  of  an  election  may  be  doubtful,  not 
from  equaUty  of  voters,  for  this  is  provided  against,  but  from 
a  dispute  as  to  the  validity  of  votes  given  in  or  reported  f 
the  states.     This  difficulty  arose  between  Mr.  Hayes  and 
Tildcn,  disclosing  the  existence  of  a  set  of  cases  for  which  ,.„ 
constitution  had  not  provided.      It  will  not  recur  in  quite 
the  same  form,  for  provision  has  now  been  made  by  statute  for 
dealing  with  disputed  returns.     But  cases  may  arise  in  which 
the  returns    from  a  state  of  its  electoral  votes  will,  because 
BOtoriously  obtained  by  fraud  or  force,  fail  to  be  recognised  as 
valid   by  the   party  whose  candidate  they  preiudice.     No 
presidential  election  passes  without  charges  of  this  kind,  and 
these  charges  are  not  ahva>Ti  unfounded.     Should  manifest 
unfairness  coincide  with  popular  excitement  over  a  really  im- 
portant issue,  the  self-control  of  the  people,  which  in    igj 
when  no  such  issue  was  involved,  restrained  the  party  nassioi 
of  their  leaders,  may  prove  unequal  to  the  strain  of  such 
crisis  ^ 

Another  evil  which  Mn  Bryce  refers  to  in  another  cha^Tter 
has  been  recently  much  minimized  by  civil  service  reform 
<(?.  v.).  but  is  yet  a  very  great  tho  perhaps  to  some  extent  a 
necessary  evil — the  presidential  appointing  power. 

It  is  probably  necessary  that  a  president  responsible  to  an 
extent  for  the  whole  federal  administration  should  appoint 
his  own  cabinet  and  heads  of  departments  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Senate,  as  required  by  the  constitution;  but 
it  IS  not  necessary  that  these  office*  should  be  looked  upon  as 
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the  natural  rewards  for  party  service,  and  that  from  the  day 
of  his  election  till  long  after  his  inauguration  the  time  of  a 
president  should  he  ahnost  wholly  occupied  by  considering 
rival  claims  for  office.  Yet  this  is  the  almost  inevitable  result 
under  the  present  constitution,  which  gives  the  president  so 
much  power.    Says  Mr.  Bryce  (idem,  chap,  vi.): 

"Artemus  Ward's  description  of  Abraham  Lincoln  swept 
•long  from  room  to  room  in  the  White  House  by  a  rising  tide 
of  omce-seekers  is  hardly  an  exaggeration.     From  the  4th 
of  March,  when  Mr.  Garfield  came  into  power,  till  he  was  shot 
in  the  Jiily  following,  he  was  engaged  almost  incessantly  in 
(questions  of  patronage.     Yet  the  president's 
individual    judgment    has   little   scope.     He 
AppointilLff  must  reckon  with  the  Senate:  he  must  requite 
^j^l         the  sup];>orters  of  the  men  to  whom  he  owes 
'^^         his  election:  he  must  so  distribute  places  all 
over  the  country  as  to  keep  the  local  wire- 
pullers in  good  humor,  and  generally  strength- 
en   the    partv  by  'doing  something'  for  those  who  have 
worked  or  wiU  work  for  it.     Altho  the  minor  posts  are  prac- 
tically left  to  the  nomination  of  the  senators  or  congressmen 
from  the  state  or  district,  conflicting  claims  give  infinite 
trouble,  and  the  more  lucrative  offices  are  ntunerous  enough 
to  make  the  task  of  selection  laborious  as  well  as  thankless 
and  disagreeable.  ...  No  one  has  more  to  gain  from  a 
thorough  scheme  of  dvil  service  reform  than  the  president. 
The  present  system  makes  a  wire-puller  of  him.     It  throws 
work  on  him  unworthy  of  a  fine  intellect,  and  for  which  a 
man  of  fine  intellect  may  be  ill-qualified.     On  the  other  hand 
the  pTKident's  patronage  is,  in  the  hands  of  a  skilftd  intri^er. 
an  engine  of  far-spreading  potency.     By  it  he  can  obhge  a 
vast  number  of  persons,  can  bind  their  mterests  to  his  own, 
can  fill  important  places  with  the  men  of  his  choice.     Such 
authority  as  be  has  over  the  party  in  Congress,  and  therefore 
over  the  course  of  legislation:  such  influence  as  he  exerts  on 
his  party  in  the  several  states,  and  therefore  over  the  selection 
of  candidates  for  Congress,  is  due  to  his  patronage.     Un- 
happily, the  more  his  patronage  is  used  for  these  purpK>ses, 
the  more  it  is  apt  to  be  diverted  from  the  aim  of  providing 
the  country  with  the  best  officials." 

Very  many  also  criticize  the  methods  of  electing 
the  president  in  the  U.  S.  (See  Electoral  Col- 
lege.) In  France  the  president  is  elected  by  the 
two  houses  of  the  legislature  sitting  together  as  a 
'  *  National  Assembly. ' '  In  the  Swiss  republic  the 
executive  power  is  not  lodged  with  one  man,  but 
in  a  federal  council  (Btmdesrath),  elected  for  a 
term  of  three  vears  by  an  assembly  of  the  two 
houses  of  legislature  sitting  together.  This  as- 
sembly also  elects  the  president  and  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Bundesrath,  but  the  president  is 
given  little  more  power  than  his  colleagues,  and 
can  only  serve  one  term.  Rotation  in  the  office 
is  rigidly  carried  out.  In  Brazil,  Peru,  and  Boli- 
via the  president  is  elected  by  direct  vote  of  the 
people.  In  Mexico,  Chile,  and  the  Argentine  Re- 
public it  is  by  indirect  vote. 

As  to  reforms  affecting  the  presidency,  discus- 
sions in  the  U.  S.  have  turned  mainly  upon  the 
method  of  electing  presidents,  their  length  of  term, 
and  their  appointmg  power. 

Concerning  the  method  of  electing  presidents 
it  is  proposed  that  the  president  be  elected  by 
direct  vote  of  the  people.  This  would  give  every 
man  a  chance  to  express  his  wish,  not  compelling 
him  to  vote  for  nominees  of  a  party.  It  is 
claimed  that  it  would  put  the  president  in  closer 
touch  with  the  people,  and  make  him  more  in- 
dependent of  party  machines ;  that  it  would  lessen 
the  opportimity  for  corruption.  On  the  other 
hand  it  is  argued  that,  as  tnere  would  have  to  be 
concert  of  action  to  elect  a  candidate,  there  would 
be  practically  no  more  freedom  of  personal 
choice  than  now,  while  secret  and  corrupt  con- 
certed action  would  have  more  chance.  As  to 
the  objection  that  the  present  electoral  system 
often  elects  a  candidate  who  has  not  received  the 
popular  majority,  it  is  answered  that  a  popular 
majority  might  often  be  a  sectional  majority  and 
not  represent  the  whole  coimtry  any  more  truly. 
It  is,  therefore,  secondly,  suggested  that  the 
pressident  be  elected  by  the  national  legislature, 
as  in  France.  « 


Very  many  favor  lengthening  the  term  of 
office  from  four  to  six  years,  makine  the  elec- 
tions less  frequent,  and  then  forbidding  a  sec- 
ond term. 

Mr.  George  T.  Curtis  (Century,  vol.  vii.,  p.  124) 
proposed  having  the  Electoral  Commission  meet 
as  an  electoral  chamber,  competent  to  judge  of 
the  qualifications  and  returns  of  its  own  mem- 
bers, and  then  allowing  this  body  to  elect  the 
president  as  responsible  men,  not  as  the  mere 
automata  of  parties. 

Mr.  Albert  Stickney  ("A  True  Republic," 
chap,  ix.)  would  make  changes  in  the  power  to 
be  given  the  office,  and  make  the  president 
responsible  to  the  legislature,  who  should  have 
direct  power  of  removing  him,  without  a  hearing, 
if  they  think  public  interests  demand  it,  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  both  houses  sitting  as  one  body. 
He  asks  if  any  one  ever  heard  of  such  a  thing  as 
insuring  efficient  work  from  a  man  who  could  not 
be  removed  instantly,  so  soon  as,  for  any  reason, 
he  failed  to  do  his  work  well.  He  would  give 
the  president  the  sole  appointing  and  removing 

gDwer  for  all  heads  of  departments  and  no  more, 
ach  department  head  should  be  solely  respon- 
sible for  his  department,  each  subordinate  head 
being  responsible  for  those  under  him ;  the  presi- 
dent, finally,  being  responsible  to  the  legislature. 
This  system  would  take  from  the  chief  executive 
any  voice  in  the  appointment  or  removal  of  the 
great  number  of  subordinate  officials  which  he 
now  has.  It  would  free  him  to  appoint  his  de- 
partment heads  without  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the 
Senate.  For  any  misconduct  or  failure  he  could 
himself  be  removed.  If  not  removed,  he  could 
hold  the  office  for  life. 

Some  radicals  believe  in  the  abolition  of  the 
presidency.     Says  a  memorial  addrest  to  Con- 


I.  The  presidency  is  a  copy  of  royalty:  it  is  an  essentially 
unrepublican  institution:  for  it  exalts  an  individual  into  ruling 
power  over  all  the  rest  of  the  population,  bringing  them  into  a 
relation  of  subjection  toward  him,  and  accustoming  them  to 
monarchical  ideas. 

a.  It  is  thoroughly  antidemocratic  in  nature;  for  it  does 
not  only  ignore  the  direct  authority  of  the  popular  will,  but 
opposes  an  independent  and  autocratic  front  to  the  represent- 
ative thereof — ^tne  legislature. 

3.  It  maintains  the  false,  illogical,  disorganising  theory — 
bom  in  monarchy,  and  principally  denying  democracy — of  the 
"partition  of  powers."  In  the  democratic  polity,  all  powers 
are  derived  from  the  people,  and  are  no  more  capable  of  par- 
tition from  and  against  each  other  than  are  the  people.   .  .  . 

4.  It  is  a  constantly  menacing,  constantly  growing  cause 
of  danger  to  the  republic — whose  eventual  ruin  it  must  in- 
evitably occasion. 

5.  If  it  do  not  cause  such  ruin  by  direct,  violent  subversion, 
it  must  effect  the  same  through  corruption;  for  the  presiden- 
tial office  is  the  source,  the  constantly  growing  source,  of 
universal  corruption.  .  .  . 

To  avoid  these  dangers,  the  undersigned  suggest  that 
Congress  propose  an  amendment  to  the  constitution,  abolish- 
ing the  presidency,  and  transferring  the  executive  functions 
to  an  administrative  commission  or  congressional  ministry, 
to  be  chosen  by  Congress  from  their  own  body,  or  from  among 
other  competent  citisens;  and  to  be  supervised  and  instructed 
during  the  adjournment  of  Congress  by  a  standing  committee, 
who  are  to  be  in  permanent  session  during  that  time,  and 
who  are  to  be  authorized  to  call  extra  sessions  of  Congress 
when  needed. 

Rbpbrbncbs:  James  Bryce.  The  American  Commonwealth; 
Albert  Stickney,  A  True  Republic;  E.  SUnwood,  History 
of  the  Presidency  (190 1);  articles:  North  American,  vol.  cxl., 
p.  94;  Forum,  March.  1001;  Arena,  Nov.,  190a;  Harper's 
Weekly,  Jtme  13,  1903:  Nation,  July  36,  1906. 

PRESIDENTIAL  ELECTIONS:  The  following 
tables  of  the  results  of  presidential  elections  are 
from  the  World  A  Imanac  of  1 90  7 . 

There  is,  properly  speaking,  no  popular  vote  for 
president  and  vice-president ;  the  people  vote  for 
electors,  and  those  chosen  in  each  state  meet 
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therein  and  vote  for  the  candidates  for  president 
and  vice-president.  The  record  of  any  popular 
vote  for  electors  prior  to  1 834  is  so  meager  and  im- 
perfect that  a  compilation  would  be  useless.  In 
most  of  the  states,  for  more  than  a  quarter  cen- 
tury  following  the  establishment  of  the  govern- 
ment, the  state  legislatures  *' appointed"  the 
presidential  electors,  and  the  people  therefore 
voted  only  indirectly  for  them,  their  choice  being 
cxprest  by  their  votes  for  members  of  the  leg- 
islature. In  this  tabulation  only  the  aggregate 
electoral  votes  for  candidates  for  president  and 
vnce-president  in  the  first  nine  quadrennial 
elections  appear. 

Ei.BCTOitAt.  Votes 

1780.  Previous  to  1804,  each  elector  voted  for  two  cand^ 
dates  tor  president.  The  one  who  received  the  largest  number 
of  votes  was  declared  president,  and  the  one  who  received  the 
next  largest  nttmbcr  of  votes  was  declared  vice- president. 
The  electoral  votes  for  the  first  President  of  the  United  States 


were:  George  Washington,  69;  John  Adams,  of  Massachusetts, 
14;  John  Jay,  of  New  York.  9;  R.  H.  Harrison,  of  Maryland,  6; 
John    RutJedge,   of   South   Carolina,    6>;   John    Hancock,   of 


Mossachu^tU,  4:  George  Clinton,  of  New  York,  j;  Samuel 
Huntingdon,  of  Connecticut,  2'.  John  Milton,  of  Georgia,  a; 
JamcsArmstronjg,  of  Georgia;  Benjannin  Lincoln,  of  Ma&sa- 
chtisetts.  and  Edward  Telfair,  of  Georgia,  i  vote  each. 
Vacancies  (votes  not  cast).  4.  George  Waahing:tcra  was 
chosen  president  and  John  Adams  vice-president. 

179a.  George  Washington.  Federalist,  received  13,1  vofcos; 
John  Adams,  Federalist,  77 i  George  Clinton,  of  New  York, 
Republican,  50;  Thomas  Jclfcrton,  of  Virginia,  Republican,  4; 
Aaron  Burr,  of  New  York,  Republican,  i  vote.  Vacancies,  3. 
George  Washington  was  chosen  president  and  John  Adams 
vice-president. 

1796.  John  Adams,  Federalist,  71;  Thomats  Jefferson,  Re- 
pubhcan,  68;  Thomas  Pinckne^.  of  South  Carolina,  Federalist, 
59;  Aaron  Burr,  of  New  \ork,  Repubhcan.  30^  Samuel 
Adams,  of  Massachusetts,  Republican,  15-  Oliver  Ellsworth, 
of  Connecticut,  Independent,  1 1 ;  George  Clinton,  of  New  York, 
Republican,  7;  John  Jay,  of  New  York,  FedcTalist,  5;  James 
Iredell,  of  North  Carolina.  Pedemlist«  3;  Gecnse  Washinston, 


of  Virginia,  John  Henry,  of  Maryland,  and  S.  Johnson,  d 
North  Carolina,  all  Federalists.  2  votes  each;  Charles  Cotea- 
worth  Pinckney.  of  South  Carolina.  Federalist,  t  vote.  John 
Adams  was  chosen  president  and  Thomas  JefTerson  vice* 
president. 

iBoo,  Thomas  Jefferson,  Republican,  73:  Aaron  Burr.  Re- 
publican. 73;  John  Adams,  Federalist.  65;  Charles  C.  Pinck- 
ney. Federalist.  64:  John  Jay,  Federalist,  1  vote.  Theft 
being  a  tic  vote  for  Jefferson  and  Burr  the  choice  devolved 
upon  the  House  of  Representatives,  Jefferson  received  the 
votes  of  ten  states,  which,  being  the  largest  vote  cast  for  a 
candidate,  elected  him  pnesident.  Burr  received  the  votes 
of  four  states,  which,  being  the  next  largest  vote,  elected  him 
vice-president.     There  were  two  blank  votes, 

i»04.  The  Constitution  of  the  U.  S.  having  been  amended. 
the  electors  at  this  election  voted  for  a  president  and  a  vice- 
president,  instead  of  for  two  candidates  for  president.  The 
result  was  as  foUows:  For  president,  Thomas  JefTerson,  Re- 
publican, i6»;  Charles  C.  Pinckney,  Federalist,  14.  For 
vice-president.  George  Ginton,  Republican,  163;  RufusKnv, 
of  New  York.  Federalist,  14.  Jefferson  was  chosen  president 
and  Clinton  vice-president, 

1B08.  For  president,  James  Madison,  of  Virginia,  Repub- 
lican, laa;  Charles  C.  Pinckney.  of  South  Carolina,  Federalist. 
47;  George  Clinton,  of  New  \ork.  Republican,  6.     Fox  vice' 

President,  George  Clinton,  Republican,  11^:  Rufus  Kiog.  of 
few  York,  Federalist.  47;  John  Langdon.  of  New  HampsniTe, 
9;  James  Madison,^  ^;  James  Monroe,  3.  Vacancy,  1,  Madi- 
son was  chosen  president  anrl  Clinton  vice-president. 

181a.  For  president,  James  Madison,  Republican.  laS; 
De  Witt  Clinton,  of  New  York,  Federalist.  89,  For  vice- 
president^  Elbridge  Gerry,  of  Massachusetts,  131;  Jared 
Ingersoll,  of  Pcnnsylvama,  Federalist,  86.  Vacancy,  1. 
Madison  was  chosen  president  and  Gerry  vice-president- 

1816.  For  president,  James  Monroe,  of  Virginia,  RepuhU* 
can,  183:  Rufus  King,  of  rJew  York,  Federalist,  34.  Fon.toe- 
president,  Daniel  D.  Tompkins,  of  New  York,  Republican. 
183;  John  Eager  Howard,  of  Maryland.  Federalist,  as;  James 
Ross,  of  Pennsylvania,  s:  John  Marshall,  of  Virginia,  4; 
Robert  G,  Harper,  of  Maryland,  3.  Vacancies,  4.  Ijlooroc 
was  chosen  president  and  Tompkins  vice-president. 

i8ao.  For  president,  James  Monroe,  01  Virainia.  Rcpub* 
lican,  3ji;  John  Q.  Adams,  of  Massachusetts.  Republican,  1, 
For  vice-president.  Daniel  D.  Tompkins,  Republican.  »ii; 
Richard  Stockton,  of  New  Jersey.  S;  Daniel  Rodney,  of 
Etelawarc.  4;  Robert  G.  Harp>er.  of  Maryland,  and  Richard 
Rush,  of  Pennsylvania,  i  vote  each.  V^acandes,  3^^  Jamtt 
Monroe  was  chosen  pmident  and  Daniel  D.  Tompidai 
vice-president. 


Blbctoiiai.  and  P0P171.AR  VOTBS 


Year 
of 

clec' 
tion 


id34'' 

i8j8.- 
1833,. 

1836.. 

1840. 

1844'- 
1848. 


Andrew  Jackson.  , 
John  Q.  Adams*., 
Henry  Clav,  ..... 
Wm.  H.Crawford. 


Andrew  Jackson*. 
John  Q.  Adams. ,  * 


Candidates  for 
president 


Andrew  Jackson*. 

Henry  Cwy 

John  Floyd .  , 

William  Wirt>.... 


Martin  Van  Buren*,, 

W.  H.  Harrison 

Hugh  L.  White 

Daniel  Webster 

Willie  P.  Mangtim., 
W.H.  Harrison*.... 
Martin  Van  Buren  .  , 
James  G.  Bimey. , , . 


James  K.Polk*..,, 

Henry  Clay , 

James  G.  Bimey., , 
2Jachary  Taylor* . . . 

Lewis  Cas.s 

Martin  Van  Buren., 


3 


Tcnn. . 
Mass. . 

Jfy 

Ga.,,, 


Tetui. 
Mass. 

Tenn. 
Ky... 
Ga.,. 
Md.,, 

N.Y, 
Tenn. 


N.  C 
N.Y. 


Tcnn. 
Ky,.. 
N,Y, 
La..,, 
Mich. 
N.Y. 


Political 
party 


Rep 
Rep 
Rep 
Rep 


]>em. ,, 
Nat.  R, 

Dem... 
Nat.  R, 

Ind 

Anti-M, 


Dem . . . 
Whig.,, 
Whig... 
Whig,,, 
WhiB.,. 

Whig... 

Dem, . , 
Ub..,, 


Dem. , . 
Whig.,, 
Ub,,., 
Whig., 
Dem . , , 
F.  Soil . 


Popular 
vote 


155.873 
105.33 » 
46.587 
44.38a 


647.*3t 
509 1097 

687.50^1 

530,1*9 

33.J08 


761,549 

736,656 


i,i75.o>7 

i,ia8.7oa 

7.0S9 


1.337*343 
1,399,063 
6J.300 
1,360,101 
t,»30.544 
»9I.j63 


Plurality 


So.sSi 


tat,  134 


157*313 


34*89 


146*3  ts 


38.175 


>39.557 


178 
83 

319 
49 

ir 

7 

170 
73 
>6 
14 


334 
60 


170 
*05 


163 


Candidates  for 
vice-president 


lohnC.  Calhoun* 

Nathan  Sanford 

Nathaniel  Macon 

Andrew  Jackson 

M,  Van  Buren 

Henry  Clay, . . , 

John  C  Calhoun*.,.. 

Richard  Rush 

William  Smith,..,,,. 

M,  Van  Buren* 

John  Sergeant 

Henry  Lee, , ^ ,...,. , 

Amos  £1  maker* 

Wm.  Willdns 


Pa, 
Pb., 

R.M.  Johnson**....,,  Ky., 

Francis  Grarvger N.  Y 

'ohn  Tyler ,..,,  Va.. 

"ittiam  Smith Ala, 


lol 
Wi 


John  Tyler* Va... 

R.M.Johnson 

L.  WTaaewell 

James  K.  Polk. . . ,  , 
Thomas  Earle .  . . , 
George  M.  Dallas* . , 
T.  FreHnghuyscn.. . 

Thomas  Morris 

Millard  Fillmore*,, 
William O,  Butler., 
Cbarlea  P.  Adams 


*  See  footnotes  on  opposite  page. 
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Elbctoral  and  Popular  Votes — Continued 


of 
dec- 

tiofi 


1856.. 


FmBklin  Pierce*.. . . 

Winfield  Scott 

John  P,  Hale.  ...... 

Daniel  Webster  " 

iame^i  Buchanan*.  > , 
dhn  C.  Fremont. . .  . 
tillord  Fillmore 

Abrahmm  Lincoln*.  , 
Stephen  A.  Douglas . 
J,  C-  Breckinridfie . .  * 
JohnBcU 


1876. 


ift^. 


18S4. 


mm. 


189^3. 


1S96. 


I^OO, 


X904. 


DindidatcA  for 
president 


Abraham  Lmcoln* . .  .  * 
Georse  B.  McClellan  . . 

OlyBSK  S.  Gmnt* 

HonLtio  Seymoiif 

Ulyssses  S.  Grant*. 

Horace  Greeley. ...,,. 
Charles  O 'Conor. ...,,, 

lames  Black . 

TliomaR  A.  Hendricls. 
B-  Gr^tE  Brown ....... 

CharleaJ.  Jenldns. .  * , . 
David  Davis, » r ,,,».» , 


SaiRud  J.  Tilden. . . . . . 

Ruther^rd  B.  Hayes*. 

Peter  Cooper, 

Green  Clay  Smith. , ,  . . 
James  B.  Walker. ..... 

James  A.  Garfield*. , , . 
W.S.  Hancock....... 

iames  B.  Weaver.^ . . ,  ^ 
.  [eal  Dow,  .^^^ , . 

John  W.  Phelpa..  ..... 

Grovcr  Cleveland* .... 

Jamca  G,  Blame.  ..**,.' 

John  P.  St  John 

Benjamiii  F.  Butler.. . . 

P.  D.  Wigglngton ..... 

Gro\'er  Cleveland. . .  *  * . 
Benjamin  Harrisoa*. . . 
Clinton  B.  Flsk, ...... 

Alson  J.  Stneter. . . , .  , 

R.  H.  Cowdry.. 

James  L.  Curtis 

Groyer  Geveland*. . . . . 
Benjamin  Harrison.. , . 
James  B.  Weaver. . . . 
John  Bidwell. ...... 

Simon  Win«, 

William  McKmley*. 
WiJliam  J.  Bryan... 

William  J.  Bryan. 

Joshua  Levering'. ... 

John  M.  Palmer 

Charles  H.  Matchett. 
Charles  E.  Bentley. . 
William  McKinley*.. 
WilJiam  J.  Bryan. ... 

John  G.  Woolley 

Wharton  Barker.  ^ . . , 

Eugene  V.  Debs 

Jo?.  F.  MaUoney .... 

J  F.  R.  Leonard 

Seth  H.  Ellis 

Theodore  Roosevelt* 
AJton  B.Parker..... 

Eugene  V,  Debs 

Silas  C^  Swallow . . . , , 
Thomas  E,  Watson . . 
Charles  H.  Corri^an . , 


N.H. 


Pa... 
CaL.. 
N,Y. 

riL  . , 

rii. .. 

Ky... 
Tcnn. 
IlL.. 
N.J.. 

in... 
N.y. 

ru... 

N.  Y. 
NY. 
Pa... 
Ind., 
Mo... 
Ga... 
III... 


N.Y. 
O.... 
N.Y. 
Ky... 

111.... 
O, . . . 
Pa... 
Iowa. 
Me... 
Vt... 

N.y. 

Me... 

Kan  . 
Mass. 
Cal.. 
N.Y. 
Ind.. 
N.J.. 
III... 

m.. . 
N.Y. 
N.Y. 

Ind.. 
la..  , 

CaL.. 


O. . . . 
Neb., 
Neb.. 
Md... 

N.Y. 
Neb. . 

Neb.. 

Pa... 
Ind.. 
Mass. 

la.... 
O.... 
N.Y. 
N.Y. 
Ind.. 
Pa... 
Ga.,. 
N.Y. 


Political 
party 


Dem. .. . 
Whig.... 
F.D.*.  .. 
Whig.... 
Dcm,... 

Rep 

Amer.... 
Rep.. . , . 

Dem 

Dem. . . . 
Union. .. 
Rep.. . . . 
Dem .... 

Rep 

Dem .... 
Rep..... 
D.&L. . 
Dem .... 
Temp . . . 

Dem 

D^xfi .... 
Dem. , , . 
Ind..,.. 


Dem. . , . 

Rep 

Greenb.. 
Pro..... 
Amer. .  . 

g«P 

Dem.... 
G  jeenb. , 

Pro 

Amer  .. , 
Dem .... 
Rep..... 

Pro 

Greenb. . 
Amef  , . . 
Dem .... 

Rep 

Fro . 

U.L 

U'dL... 
Amer . . , 
Dem .... 
Rep...  .. 

Peop 

Pro 

SDC.L... 

Rep 

Dem...  ] 
Peop, . .  J 
Pro. .... 
N,  Dem.. 
Soc.  L. . , 
Nat.»  .. 
Rep...  .. 
Dem.  P.. 
Prp. . .  . . 
M.P.13*.. 
Soc.  D... 
Soc.  L. . . 
U.  C.».. 
U.R,"... 
Rep..... 
Dem* .. . 

Soc 

Pro 

Peop..,. 
Soc.L... 


Popular 
vote 


1.601,474 
1S6,  MS 

1,838,(69 

1,341.364 

874.  S3  8 

1.866  .$S9 

1*375. JS7 

845- 7  &J 

589*58 1 

1,116,067 

i,8oS.7JS 

3«oi5,o?i 

2.709.615 

3.597-070 

3.834.074 

39.408 

5,608 


4,184.885 

4hO33i9S0 

81,740 

3.6j6 

4.449.0S3 

4.442.035 

je7*3<»* 

10.30s 

707 

4f9ti*oi? 

4.84B.334 
151,^09 
133.8*5 


S^S58.>13 

5 ,440^216 

J49.907 

148,^05 

3.8q8 

5,556.918 

5,176,108 

i,04i.olS 

j64,T3J 

a  1.164 

7,104.779 

6^503,995 

i]»,oo7 

133. U8 

J0.a74 

i3.9<*9 

7,a07,9M 

6.358.133 

idS.914 

50.373 

87,BM 

39.739 

tiOS* 

5.698 

7.633.486 

Si077.57i 

401.983 

as8,sj6 

117.183 

3r=4* 


Plurality 


S3Q,%^h 


496.905 


491.195 


407.343 


305,456 
763,99 


350,933 


7,018 


61.683 


98,017 


380.810 


60 1, 85  J 


i4ffi790 


3.545HSff 


if 


254 
43 


174 
[14 


7J 
39 

t3l3 


386 


Candidates  for 
vice-president 


William  R.Kin«*,.. 
WLHiam  A.  Graham, 
George  W.  Julian 


J'.  C.  Breckinridge*. 
Willia     '    '- 


1S4 


lUam  L.  Dayton . 

A.J.  Donelson . . . 

Hannibal  Hamlin*. .  . 
H.  V.  Johnson. ...... 

Joseph  Lane ..... 

Edward  Everett 

Andrew  Johnson*. , .  . 
Georire  H.  Pendleton  . 

Schuyler  Colfax* 

F.P,  Blair,  Jr , 

Henry  Wilson* 

B.  Grati  Brown..  .... 

iohnQ.  Adams. ..... 
ohn  Russell 
reorpe  W.  Julian....  . 
A.H.Colquitt. 


John  M,  Palmer. ..... 

[  T.  E.  BramiettB.....  . 

W  S.Grocsbcck..... 

Willis  B.Machen..... 

N.P.BankB 

I  T. A.  Hendricks...... 

j  WiUiam  A.  Wheeler*. 

Samuel  F,  Gary 

. . .  .  Gideon  T.  Stewart .... 

D.Kirkpatrick....... 

IT 4  Chester  A.  Arthur* , 


155 


Williftm  H.  English. 

B.J.Chambers 

H.  A.Thompson. . . . 
S.  C.  Pomeroy. ,  .  . . . 
T.  A.  Hendricks* 


^19,... 

183  John  A.  Logan.. 

WillLam  Daniel. 

A.  M.  West 


s6B 
333 


ar7 
145 


171 
176 


393 
i5S 


33^ 
140 


ADen  G.  Thurman  .  . . . 

Levi  P.  Morton* ...... 

John  A.  Brooks ....... 

C.  E.  Cunningham. 

W.  H,T.  Wakifield.... 

Jamea  B.Greer.  ...... 

.\dlai  E.  Stevenson*. . . 

Whitelaw  Rcid , 

James  G,  Field. . ...... 

James  B.  Cianfill, , , . . , 
Charles  H.  Matcbett.., 

Garret  A.  Hobart* 

Arthur  Sewall.  ....... 

Thomas  E.  Watson. . .  . 

Hale  Johnson . . . , 

Simon  B.  Buckner . . .  , 
Matthew  Maguire. . . . . 
James  H.  Southgaie. . , 
Theodore  Roosevdt*.  . 
Adlai  E.  Stevenson. , . . 
Henry  B.  Metcalf... . . 

IgnatJQs  Donnelly 

Job  Hanriman.  ....... 

Valentine  Remmel,  .  .  . 

John  G.  Wootley 

Samuel  T,  Nicholson.. . 
Charles  W,  Fairbanks*. 

Henry  G.  Da\iii 

Benjamin  Hanford.  .  .  . 
George  W.Carroll..... 
ThcwnasH,  Tihblea, . . . 
William  W.  Cox . 


CO 


Ala.. 
N.C. 
Ind.. 

Ky... 
N.J.. 
Tenn. 
Me.,. 
Ga... 
Ore.  . 
Mass. 
Tenn. 
O. . .  . 
Ind.. 
Mo... 


Mo... 
Mass, 

Mich. 
Ind.. 
Ga... 
111... 

§?::: 

Ky... 
Mass. 

Ind.. 
N.Y. 

p.... 
O.... 
N.Y. 
NY. 
Ind.. 
Te35.. 
O. . . . 
Kan.. 
Ind.. 

m... 

Md... 
Mies.. 

O.... 
N.Y. 
Mo... 
Ark.. 
Kan.. 
Temi. 
lU... 
N.Y, 
Va,.. 
Tfex.. 
N.Y. 
N.J.. 
Me  .. 
Ga... 

ni... 

Ky... 

^  i 

N.C.. 
N.Y. 
111... 

O 

Minn. 
Cal  .. 
Pa... 

Pa.,. 

Ind 
W.  Va 
N.  Y. 

Tei.. 

Neb... 

ni . . . 


Political 
party 


Dem . . . 
Whig... 
F.  D... 

Dem . . . 

Rep 

Amer. . . 
Rep. .  . . 
Dem... 
Dem.  .. 
Union . . 
Rep.. . . 
Dem, . . 

Rep 

Dem. . 

Rep 

D.&L. 
Dem. . . 
Temp. . 
Lib,  .. 
Dem. . . 
Dem... 
Dem . , . 
Dem, . . 
Dem.  . . 
Lib.... 
Dem , , . 
Rep... 
Ctieenb. 
Pro... 
Amer . . 

Rep 

Dem... 
Greenb. 

Pro 

Amer . . , 
I^im. . . 
Rep-... 

Pro 

Greenb. 

Dem. . . 
Rep..., 

Pro 

U.L.  .. 
U'dL.. 
Amer .. 
Dem... 
Rep. ,  . . 
Peop ... 
Pro: .  . . 
Soc.L.. 
Rep.... 
Dem.... 
Peop... 
Pro  . . . 
N.  Dem 
Soc.L.. 
Nat.  *. , 

Rep 

Dem,  P. 

Pro 

M.  P. I". 
Soc.  D.. 
Soc,  L. . 
U.C.".. 
U.  Ri*... 
Rep...,, 

Dem 

Soc.... . 
Pro,..., 
Peop. . . . 
SocL... 


354 

43 


174 

114 

8 

iSo 
1^ 
73 
39 

311 

21 

iU 

So 

a86 
47 


184 
l8s 


»I4 
155 


319 
i8i 


Ida 
333 


977 

145 


371 

149 

37 


393 

155 


336 
t4o 


•  The  amdidfttes  starred  were  elected.  » The  first  Republican  Party  is  claimed  by  the  present  Democratic  Party  as  its 
progenitor.  *No  candidate  having  a  majority  of  the  electoral  vote,  the  House  of  Representatives  elected  Adams.  'Candidate 
fdtbe  Anti-Masonic  Party.  *  There  being  no  choice,  the  Senate  elected  Johnson.  *  Eleven  Southern  States,  being  within  the 
balfiflerent  territory,  did  not  vote.  *  Three  Southern  states  disfranchised.  'Horace  Greeley  died  after  election,  and  Demo- 
ciatic  electors  scattered  their  votes.  •  There  being  a  dispute  over  the  electoral  vote  of  Florida.  Louisiana.  Oregon,  and  South 
Gsrolina,  they  were  referred  by  Congress  to  an  electoral  commission  composed  of  eight  Republicans  and  seven  Democntts. 
whi(^.  by  a  strict  party  vote,  awarded  iSselectoral  votes  to  Hayes  and  184  to  Tilden.  •Free  Democrats.^  »Free  Silver 
Profaihition  Party.  » In  Bfassachusetts.  There  was  also  a  Native  American  ticket  in  that  state  which  received  184  votes. 
« Ifiddle  of  the  Road  or  Anti-Fusion  People's  Party.     "  United  Christian  Party.    >*  Union  Reform  Party. 

Fdr  popular  and  electoral  vote  by  states  in  1900  and  1904  see  following  tablet. 


Presidential  Elections 
Price,  Hon.  Thomas 
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Popular  and  Blbctoral  Vote  for  Prbsidbnt  in  1904 


Statbs  and  Tbrrxtorxbs 


Popular  Votb 


Parker, 
Dem. 


Roosevelt, 
Rep. 


Debs. 
Soc. 


Swal- 
low, 
Pro. 


Corri- 

gan, 

Soc.  L. 


Watson. 
.Pop. 


Plurality 


Elbctoral 

VOTB 


J& 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

liaine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts. . . 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina.. 
North  Dakota... 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina.. 
South  Dakota... 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Wrginia. . . 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


79.857 

64.434 

S9.404 

zoo,  105 

73,909 

19.360 

27.046 

88,331 

18,480 

337,606 

874.345 

X49.141 

84.800 

317,170 

47.708 

?7.638 

XO9.446 

165.746 

Z34.X5X 

68.631 

53.376 

396.313 

ai,773 

51.876 

3.982 

164.566 
683.981 

Z34.I3Z 
14.273 

344.674 
17.551 

335.430 
24.839 
54.635 
2Z.969 

131,653 

167,200 
33.4x3 

9.777 

80.648 

28,015 

ZOO.850 

X24.X07 

8.904 


22,472 

46.860 

305.336 

X34.687 

ZIZ.089 

23.714 
8.314 

25,335 

47.783 
632,645 
368,289 
307,907 
210.893 
205,277 
5.205 

64.438 
X09.497 
257,833 
361.866 
214.978 
3.X89 

32X.449 

34.932 

X38.558 

6.867 

54,177 
245.  X64 
859.533 

82.448 

52.595 
600.095 

60.455 
840.949 

41.605 
2,254 

72.083 
X05.369 

5X,242 

6a.444 

47.880 
Z00.698 
Z32.608 
280.  X64 

20.467 


853 

Z.816 

a9.535 

4.304 

4.543 

X46 

a.337 

X97 

4.949 

69.225 

12,013- 

X4.847 

X5.494 

3.602 

995 

2.103 

2.347 

13.604 

8.941 

6,376 

393 

5,676 
7.4X3 
925 
z,090 
9.587 
36.883 

X24 

2,005 
36,360 

7.619 

SX.863 

'956 

32 

3.X38 

X.354 

2.79X 

5,767 

85 


\t 


x,572 

98,330 
X.O77 


6Z3 

983 
7,380 
3.438 

X.506 
607 


839 


335 

575 


845 

Z.013 

34.770 

23.496 

zi,6oz 

7.245 

6,609 


4.698 
X.S98 


596 


X.5XO 
3.034 
4.279 
X3.308 
5, 603 


2,359 
x.oxa 


7.X91 

335 

6.338 


x,674 
208 


749 

6.845 

20,787 

361 

x,i37 

X9.339 

3.806 

33.717 

768 


2,680 
9,X27 


2,633 
'488 


4.292 


421 


792 
X.383 


56 


4.4x3 

9.770 

207 


5.051 
2.318 


824 

46 

X.605 

23.490 

353 
6.725 
2.444 

2,307 

6.156 

2,5  IX 


338 


X.294 
X.I59 
2.004 
X.425 
4.236 

Z,530 

20,5  z8 

344 

81 

3,705 

7.459 

819 

z65 

x.39a 

753 

2,3X1 


1,840 
2,491 
8,063 


359 


337 
530 


57.385  D 
X7.574D 

1x5.833  R 
34.58a  R 
38,180  R 
4.354  R 
18.732  D 
63.996  D 
29.303  R 

305,039  R 
93.944  R 

158.766  R 

126,093  R 
XX.893  D 
42.503  D 
36.800  R 

93.076  R 

237.715  R 

146.347  R 

50.187  D 

25.X37  R 

X3.159  R 

86.683  R 

2,885  R 

20,185  R 

80.598  R 

X75.552  R 
4X.679  D 
38.323  R 

255.43X  R 
43.904  R 

505.5x9  R 

X6.766  R 
52.381  D 
50.XZ4  R 
26,384  D 

1x5.958  D 
39,03  X  R 
30.683  R 
33,768  D 
72,683  R 
3X,758R 

X56.057  R 
X  1.563  R 


Total 5.098.235 


7,63Z.985 


386,955 


254.923 


29,233 


XX7.257 
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27 
15 

X3 
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16 
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4 
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34 
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Popular  vote.  Roosevelt  Over  Parker 

Popular  vote.  Roosevelt  over  all 

Electoral  vote,  Roosevelt  over  Parker 

Total  popular  vote,  all  candidates 

Total  popular  vote,  including  scattering  votes. 


2.523.753 

x,73S.4o6 

X97 

X3. 508.568 

X3.5  23.5x0 


PREVEnnoir  of  cruelty  to  childreit, 

THE  HATIOlfAL  SOCIETY  FOR  THE:  Estab- 
lished  in  London  in  May,  1884,  and  became  in- 
corporated by  royal  charter  as  a  national  society. 
Patrons,  the  king  and  aueen,  and  a  long  list  of 
notables.  President,  the  Duke  of  Abercom. 
Object:  that  no  child  in  the  United  Kingdom 
shadl  live  an  tmendtirable  life.  This  object  is 
sought  by  ^i)  warnings;  (2)  enforcement  of  laws; 
(3)  promotion  of  any  new  law  that  may  be  nec- 
essary. We  quote  from  an  earlier  report  of  the 
director: 

If  the  reader  will  conceive  of  a  procession  of  x.x79.9x6 
children  passing  before  him,  child  atter  child,  he  may  gain 
•ome  adequate  sense  of  the  wrong  and  the  suffering  the 
flocioty  has  been  working  among  since  it  began  in  1889. 
First  come  043.0x0  sufferers  from  neglect  and  starvation, 
miserat:^  with  uvingr  irritations  and  filth,  nigged,  well-nigh 
naked.  Following  these  come  138,253  children  who  suffered 
violence  from  all  sorts  of  weapons  in  the  hands  of  the  reckless, 
ynaageivl  ones  who  owned  them.  .  .  .  Then  come  69.621 
little  things  who  were  exposed  to  suffering  to  draw  the  lasy 
■ad  cnid  charity  of  the  street  for  the  benefit  of  their  elders. 
.  .  .  Afterthese  24,527  pitiable  girl  victims  of  immoralitv.  .  .. 
And  then  x8,i67  little  slaves  of  improper,  hurtful,  ana  dan- 


■0>nMU  enploiyuieuts  . 


.  toilers  witn  burdens  too  heavy,  and 


sufferers  by  various  other  cruel  wrongs.  .  .  .  And  last  of  all 
come  4,561  funerals  of  little  ones,  where  the  society  obtained 
its  information  of  their  childish  wrongs  too  late  to  save  them, 
and  had  therefore  nothing  that  it  could  do  save  to  bring  the 
CTVLtH  parents  to  their  appropriate  punishment  at  the  hands 
of  justice.  The  procession  is  ^58  miles  long  and  takes  nine 
days  to  accomplish  its  painful    march  past. 

There  is  one  third  of  the  kingdom  where  its 
agencies  are  not  yet  established.  Organ,  The 
Unild^s  Guardian.  The  League  of  Pity  is  the 
children's  section  of  the  society.  Its  object  is 
to  interest  happy  children  in  the  welfare  of  the 
tmhappy,  and  to  do  as  much  for  the  latter  as 
possible.  Director.  R.  J.  Parr,  Leicester  Square, 
London. 

PRICE,  HOlf.  THOMAS:  Premier,  Commis- 
sioner of  Public  Works,  and  Minister  of  Education 
of  South  Australia  since  July,  1005;  previously 
leader  of  the  Parliamentary  Labor  Party  from 
1 901;  bom  1852.  Clerk  of  works  in  the  gov- 
ernment employ  at  Islington  locomotive  shops; 
worked  at  his  trade  as  stone-cutter  on  Parliament 
buildings.     He  has  sat  in  House  of  Assembly  since 
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1893.  Secretary  of  Masons  and  Bricklayers'  So- 
ciety in  1 89 1  and  Labor  Party  in  1901.  Prom- 
inent temperance  leader.  Address:  Hawthorne, 
Lower  Mitcham,  near  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

PRICES:  The  following  table  as  to  the  prices 
of  the  leading  classes  of  necessary  articles  of  daily 
consumption  at  primary  markets  is  from  the 
United  States  Statistical  Abstract  for  1907: 


food  includes  fish,  liquors,  condiments,  sugar 
rice,  tobacco,  etc. ;  clothing  covers  the  raw  ma- 
terial of  each  industry,  and  many  quotations  of 
woolen,  cotton,  silk,  and  rubber  goods,  as  well  as 
hides,  leather,  boots,  and  shoes;  metals  include 
various  quotations  of  pig  iron  and  partially  man- 
ufactured and  finished  products,  as  weU  as  the 
minor  metals,  tin,  lead,  coi>per,  etc.,  and  coal  and 
petroleum;  miscellaneous  includes  many  grades 


Pricbs  in  thb  Unitbd  Statbs 
[Index  Number,  from  Dun's  Rtvimv] 


Datb 


Bread. 

stuffs 


Meats 


Dairy 

and 

garden 


Other 
food 


Clothing 


Metab 


Miscella- 


Total 


July  I— 

i860 

1861 

i86a 

1863 

1864 

186s 

1866 

X867 

x868 

1869 

1870 

187 1 

187a 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

x88o 

x88i 

x88a 

X883 

Z884 

X885 

x886 

1887 

x888 

X889 

1890 

1891 

x89a 

1893 

X894 

X89S 

X896 

1897 — ^Jan.  I 

,  uly  X  (low). 

Z898 — ^,  aiL  X 

»ily  X 

.an.  X 

,  »ily  X 

-,  an.  X 

'uly  X 


1899- 


X901 — ^, 
X9oa 
X903— , 
X904— ] 
X905— ' 
X906 — ^] 
X907— ) 


Dollars 
ao.530 
X5.749 
X8.0S7 
a6.i54 
45.6x6 
as. 404 
31.47X 
36.537 
38.416 
39. 1x6 
a5.3aa 
a4 . 809 
aa. 17X 
ao . 460 
as. 657 
34.848 
X8.777 
ai.8xa 
xs.67a 
17.054 
17.461 
ao.369 
as. 494 
19. 018 
X7.87X 
16.370 
XS.311 
X5.X56 
X6.984 
X4.35X 
X4.867 
X9.78a 
X7.4a6 
X4.963 
xs.iiS 
14.765 
10.504 
IX. 739 
10.587 
13. 511 
xa.783 
13.8x6 
13.483 
X3.a54 
14.898 
14.486 
14.904 
ao.ooa 
20. 534 
X7.104 
17. 473 
i7.xoa 
x8.a44 
18. 378 
18.831 
X6.S54 
X7.9a3 
16.079 


Dollars 
8.973 
7.485 
7.150 
Z0.X15 
15.685 
x6. ixa 
X7.X53 
14.378 
i3.aio 
13. x8i 
14. 161 
xa.177 
XI. OSS 
xo. X14 
X 1 . 560 
I3.a87 
xo.7a6 
XO.036 
8.18X 
8.339 
9.330 
IX. 381 
13.740 
XX. 3 10 
zz. 173 
0.305 
8.906 
8.667 
9.416 
8.344 
8.036 

g.3I7 
.700 
XO.I35 
9.389 

8.6^3 
7.058 
7.327 
7. 5*9 
7.336 
7.694 
7.520 
7.988 
7.258 
8.906 
8.407 
9.430 
9.670 
xx.6a8 
9.52a 

8.138 
9.033 
7.950 
8.614 
8.426 
9.677 
9.350 


Dollars 
xa.66a 
10.8x3 
13.406 
13.530 
36.053 
18 . 049 
23.473 
18.4x8 
33.6x4 
x8. xaz 
16. zxa 
30 . 799 
16.019 
15.639 
19.142 
14.9x8 
15.912 
11.790 
XO.608 
X0.253 
12.594 
IX.3XX 
14.685 
13.350 
XI. 369 
10.873 
XO.34X 
X  X . 188 

11.849 
9.695 
X0.7II 
X3.4S5 
10.403 
IZ.710 
10.394 
9  874 
7.87* 
10.456 
8.714 
X3.37I 
9  437 
XI. 458 
XO.974 
13.70a 
XO.901 
15.556 
11.030 
15.248 
12.557 
14.613 
13.083 
15.287 
XO.648 
13.948 
9.98a 
X4.399 
12.590 
14.965 


Dollars 
8.894 
7.653 
X0.987 
16.359 
27.303 
31.057 

30.83I 

ao. 167 
19.720 
X6.347 
13.308 
13.833 
14. 845 
13.635 
X3  678 
X4.4X8 
13.9x4 
13. 321 
XX. 346 
9.884 

I I . 663 
11.637 
XO.726 
0.323 
8.7x2 
8.570 
9.353 
9.9x7 
10.9x3 
9-749 
9.339 
8.733 
9.  188 
8.478 
8.689 
8.529 
8.170 
7.887 
8.313 
8.8a6 
9.096 
9-157 
9.300 
9.48a 
9.504 
9.086 
8.952 
8.748 
9.418 
9. 186 
9.653 
10.406 
10.699 
9.933 
9.833 
9  645 
9.760 


Dollars 

22.439 
2X.X47 

28.413 
45.679 
73.485 
49  307 
45.377 
38.169 
35.694 
35.309 
31.480 
30.634 
32.427 
29.4x1 
37.360 
35.318 
21.747 
21.850 
19. 836 
20.420 
2x984 
30.983 

31. 303 

3o.ao9 

19. 014 
17.740 
18.063 
18.174 

X7.447 
17.107 
17.264 
16.501 
15.648 
15.871 
13.860 
15.315 
13.603 

13. 407 

13 . 808 
14.654 
14 .  663 
14.150 
x5.oai 
17.484 
16.334 
i6.oa4 
15.098 
15.547 
15.533 
15.938 
17.X36 
17.316 
16.5x4 
16.3x9 
17.986 
19  313 
19. 177 
19.637 


Dollars 
25.851 
aa.500 
33 . 307 
37.079 
50.192 
38.956 
41. 762 
35.426 
27.38s 
28.355 
36.613 
27.37X 
32.643 
32.398 
25.254 
23.515 
30.452 
15.578 
X5.789 
15.149 
18.708 
19.295 
X9.832 
x8.o7x 
16.373 
14.132 
14.466 
X6.035 
15.366 
14.78a 
15 . 506 
15.107 
14.837 
14.030 

13. 0x5 
XZ.03X 
13.233 
13.014 

XI. 643 
XI. 572 
XX. 843 
XI. 843 

15.635 
18.085 
Z4.834 
15.8x0 
15.344 

15. 375 
16.084 
X7.i8s 
16.544 
15.887 
15.428 
16.X88 
15.916 
17.141 
16.649 
18.087 


Dollars 
xs.84a 
XO.573 
17.290 
M .  264 
31.653 
aS.SSi 
97.999 
«S.529 
84.786 
24.301 
91.786 
«x.907 
SI. 319 
SI. 552 
xo.58a 
18.398 
XS.95X 
IS. 160 
X4.836 
Z6.386 
X7.X39 
16.900 
x6.6so 
X5.764 
X4.68S 
13.666 
X3 . 669 
X5.I53 
14.155 
14.600 
15.4x6 
X3.691 
14.252 
14.7x6 
X4.041 
13.233 
13.520 

\1:IU 

12.184 
13.599 

12.540 
19.969 
16.319 
16.070 
Z5.88z 
Z6.617 

.1:iSI 

X6.578 
16.765 
16.759 
16.9x9 
16.936 
17.06Z 
18.809 

19 . 386 


DaUms 
1x5.101 
101.930 
1x8.510 
173 -x8o 
278.987 
194.436 
907.978 
188.C94 
182.825 
164.630 
148.781 
15X.510 
XS0.479 
Z43089 
Z43.133 
X34.702 
z 16.479 
X09.547 

96.968 

Z08.65S 
ZZZ.90Z 
z 93. 930 

Z07.248 
99.706 

89.336 
93.634 

95X34 

89.691 

9X.549 

96.09a 

90.ZOS 

00.613 

83.993 

8Z.519 

74.3x7 

75.S09 

72.455 

79.940 

77.768 

So. 423 

85.937 

95-295 

9X.4X5 

95.668 

9Z.S09 

ZOZ.587 

ZOZ.9ZO 

ZOO. 356 

99.456 

zoo.x4a 

97.Z99 

Z00.3Z8 

98.3x9 

Z04.464 

Z05.9Z6 

Z07 . 964 


The  course  of  prices  of  commodities  is  shown 
and  in  each  case  the  price  is  multiplied  by  the 
annual  per  capita  consumption,  which  precludes 
any  one  commodity  having  more  than  its  proper 
weight  in  the  aggregate.  Breadstuff s  include 
many  quotations  of  wheat,  com,  oats,  rye,  barley, 
beans,  and  pease;  meats  include  live  hogs,  beef, 
sheep,  and  many  provisions,  lard,  tallow,  etc.; 
dairy  and  garden  products  embrace  eggs,  vege- 
tables, fruits,  milk,  butter,  cheese,  etc.;  other 


of  hard  and  soft  lumber,  laths,  brick,  lime,  ^lass, 
turpentine,  hemp,  linseed  oil,  paints,  fertibzers. 
and  drugs.  The  third  decimal  is  given  for  accu- 
racy of  comparison. 

Great  Britain 

Basing  his  conclusions  on  the  "  Report  on 
Wholesale  and  Retail  Prices  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  for  1903,"  Mr.  A.  L.  Bowley  ("National 
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Progress  and  Wealth  and  Trade,"  p.  2$)  comes 
to  uie  following  conclusions: 

If  we  make  up  a  budget  of  the  goods  most  usually  pur- 
chased by  the  working  classes,  and  compare  the  prices  at 
which  they  were  bought  year  by  year  for  the 
last  twenty  years,  we  find  that  such  a  budget, 
costing  £i  m    the   period   X898-Z90S,  would 
have  cost   los.  6d.  m   1893-9S.   aos.  6d.  in 
x888-9a.  and  ais.  6d.  in  1883-87.     In  other 
words,  dtiring  the  last  twentjr  years  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  money  has  increased  about 
8  per  cent,  or  (what  is  the  same  thing)  prices  have  fallen  about 
8  per  cent.    Thus,  while  the  apparent  increase  of  wages 


Fall 
inPrlMi 


Trade."  pp.  35-42)  gives  the  following  table  and 


statements. 


le  says: 


There  are  unfortunately  very  few  cases  where  we  have  any 
direct  information  as  to  total  production;  and  the  indirect 
evidence  ^ven  by  the  use  of  raw  materials  does  not  enable 
us  to  distinguish  the  output  for  the  home  from  that  for  the 
foreign  market.  The  table  below  gives  the  accessible  infor- 
mation as  to  such  production. 

Of  so-called  raw  materials,  the  output  of  coal  and  pig  iron 
has  increased  considerably,  that  of  other  metals  fallen  fast. 
Among  agricultural  produce  wheat  has  fallen;  and  other 
cereals,  hay,  and  roots  have  fluctuated  year  by  year  without 
any  permanent  change  of  level.     The  quantity  of  fish  landed 


HoiiB  Production 


Coal:  retained  for  home  use 

Coal:  exported 

Produced  from  British  ores: 

SSST:::::::::;::;::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

Tin 

Zinc 

Wool:  estimated  home  clip 

Fig^ircm':  retained  for  home  use 

Pig-iron':  exported 

Sea  fish  for  home  and  exports 

Grown  in  the  United  Kingdom: 

Wheat 

Barley 

Oats 

Hay* 

Potatoes 

TumiiM,  etc 

Ships  built  for  British  owners* 

Ships  built  for  foreigners 

Weight  of  goods  and  minerals  conveyed  by  railways. . 


Quinquennial  Averages 


1883- 
87 


137 

93 

398 

96 

6.S 

X.3 


8o> 

77* 

i6o> 

xa.6> 

6.5J 

34' 
453 

7a 
365 


x888- 
93 


ISO 
a9 


1893- 
97 


XSS 

33 


9 

5 

5 

337 

393 

333 

93 

66 

44 

93 

76 

88 

135 

135 

135 

6.7 

7.0 

7.6 

I.O 

1.0 

I.I 

13 

14 

16 

73 

53 

63 

77 

74 

73 

165 

173 

170 

4.0 

12. S 

13. 8 

5-7 

5.7 

6.9 

38 

36 

35 

634 

5 18 

75a 

137 

138 

188 

341 

340 

414 

1898- 
1903 


176 

43 


Million  tons. 
Million  tons. 

Hundred  tons. 
Hundred  tons. 
Htmdred  tons. 
Htmdred  tons. 
MUlion  lbs. 
Million  tons. 
Million  tons. 
Million  cwts. 

Million  bushels. 
Million  bushels. 
Million  bushels. 
Million  tons. 
Million  tons. 
Million  tons. 
Thousand  tons'  burden. 
Thousand  tons'  burden. 
Million  tons. 


1  Produced  from  British  or  foreign  ores. 
'  Average  for  1884-87. 


•  Average  for  1885-87. 

'  Excluding  ships  built  for  the  Royal  Navy. 


wuM  about  30  per  cent  in  that  period,  the  real  increase,  when 
we  allow  for  the  fall  in  price,  is  totmd  to  be  about  40  per  cent. 

In  the  above  estimates  are  included  the  prices  of  bread 
Cfall  xo  per  cent),  meat  (fall  10  to  so  per  cent),  sugar  (fall 
^o  per  cent),  tea  (fall  so  per  cent),  oil  (tall  so  per  cent),  coal 
(rise  3o  to  30  per  cent),  beer  and  tobacco  (tmchanged),  and 
some  clothing  materials:  in  all  over  fortv  articles. 

There  are  omitted,  on  the  one  hand,  the  innumerable  small 
and  rapidly  cheapening  articles  of  modem  manufacture  (e.  g.. 
cheap  nousehold  requisites),  and  furniture,  bicycles,  traveling, 
newspapm,  and  other  miscellaneous  goods,  which  account 
for  a  considerable  part  of  the  normal  expenses  of  those  hotise- 
holda  where  the  income  is  above  the  bare  minimum:  in  this 
group  the  fall  of  price  must  have  been  considerable.  On  the 
other  hand  is  omitted  rent  (including  rates),  which  is  generally 
•apposed  to  have  risen  in  towns.  .  .  . 

Imldng  all  these  things  into  consideration,  it  may  be 
naaonauy  admitted  that  the  value  of  £x  in  the  hands  of  a 
worldngman  has  at  any  rate  not  fallen  in  the  last  twenty 
years;  whUe  the  evidence  on  the  whole  is  in  favor  of  the  rise 
o£  ncariy  xo  per  cent. 

Of  Other  countries  Mr.  Bowley  says  (idem,  p. 
78): 

No  reliable  comparison  can  as  yet  be  made  with  former 
years,  though  data  are  accumulating.  In  1903  wheat  was 
about  the  same  price  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United 
States,  and  Belgium,  dearer  in  Cjermany.  and  yet  dearer  in 
Prance.  Beef  is  stated  to  have  been  about  the  same  price 
in  Bn^^and.  Fxanoe.  and  Cjermanv,  and  cheaper  in  Bdgium 
and  at  New  York.  For  sugar  England  was  much  the  cheapest 
and  Prance  the  dearest  dL  these  countries. 

The  figures  we  have  for  Germany  ("Fiscal  Blue  Book." 
pp.  333-336)  show  that  the  course  of  prices  in  the  last  fifteen 
years  has  been  similar  there  and  in  England.  A  comparison 
with  twenty  years  ago  shows  a  greater  foil  in  England  than  in 
Germany.  The  German  figures  come  from  Essen  only.  The 
fisuns  given  on  p.  337  (ibid.)  are  of  wholesale  prices,  and 
•bow  great  fluctuations. 

Conoeming  production  in  the  United  Kingdom 
A.  C  Bowley  ("National  Progress  in  Wealth  and 


Baw 

lUt^riali 


on  our  shores  has  increased  steadily.  The  tonnage  of  ships 
built  for  the  home  mercantile  navy  or  for  foreigners  was  33 
per  cent  more  in  the  years  1893- 1903  than  in  the  previous 
decade. 

The  conveyance  of  goods  to  their  destination  or  to  the  sea 
is  an  essential  part  of  their  production,  and  therefore  the 
weight  handled  Sy  railways  is  given  in  the  table. 

It  is  obvious  that  no  general  conclusions  can  be  drawn 
from  such  incomplete  statistics.  Practically  the  only  in- 
dustries of  which  we  know  the  output  are  mining,  agriculture, 
and  shipping.  The  only  means,  then,  that  we  have  at  present 
of  jud^ng  our  productive  power  is  by  the  consumption  ci  raw 
materials.  .  .  . 

When  we  compare  the  years  1898-1903  with  1883-87. 
we  find  that  we  have  used  in  mantdEacture 
IS  per  cent  more  cotton,  40  per  cent  more  wool, 
x8  per  cent  more  iron.  60  per  cent  more  lead, 
80  percent  more  zinc.  85  per  cent  more  leather, 
60  per  cent  more  imported  wood  and  timber, 
38  per  cent  more  coal,  the  same  amount  of 
tin,  but  35  per  cent  less  silk,  in  the  latter 
period  than  in  the  former;  meanwhile  the  population  has 
grown  X4  i>er  cent. 

To  obtain  these  figures  the  home  production  and  foreign 
importations  of  the  mw  materials  have  been  added  together, 
the  exportation  subtmcted,  and  the  remainder  tal»n  as  used 
at  home.  There  is  some  doubt  about  the  exact  amount  of  tin, 
lead,  and  sine  retained,  and  we  have  no  figures  for  home- 
grown timber  nor  sufficient  figures  for  flax  or  jute,  while 
those  for  copper  need  expert  interpretation. 

This  list  includes  the  great  bulk  of  the  more  important  raw 
materials,  and  shows  a  very  remarkable  progress. 

PRIMARIES  (for  the  evils  of  the  present  sys- 
tem of  primaries  existing  in  most  states  of  the 
United  States,  see  Elections,  p.  439):  The 
flagrant  abuses  which  have  arisen  in  the  U.  S. 
from  primaries  early  led  to  discussions  of  methods 
of  reform,  but  only  within  the  last  ten  or  twelve 
years  has  there  been  progress  actually  made. 
The   first  reform  undertaken  was  the  so-called 
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"primary  election  laws,**  embodying  in  various 
ways  the  control  of  primaries  by  law,  by  making 
the  primary  meeting  of  a  political  party  a 
legally  organized  body  instead  of  a  self-con- 
stituted group.  Massachusetts^  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Illinois,  Ohio,  Michigan, 
Maryland,  South  Carolina.  Georgia,  and  other 
states  have  adopted  statutes  of  this  nature. 
While  details  vary,  in  general  it  may  be  said  that 
they  provide  that  due  public  notice  be  given  of 
the  time  and  place  of  primary  elections ;  that  the 
elections  be  by  ballot,  and  that  the  expense  be 
paid  by  the  state.  In  some  states  the  law  defines 
the  qualification  for  admission  to  the  primary.  In 
general  the  aim  is  to  give  all  persons  who  voted 
with  their  party  at  the  last  elections  the  right 
to  a  vote  in  the  choice  of  candidates  in  the 
primary. 

Besides  variation  in  details,  there  has  also  been 
in  most  states  progressive  legislation.  In  IlUnois, 
for  example,  two  systems  have  been  tried : 

{ I )  The  indirect  or  convention  system,  wherein 
the  law  gives  to  the  parties  a  method  which 
simply  insured  that  the  delegates  to  the  nomi- 
nating convention  were  honestly  elected  and 
seated, 

(2)  The  direct  system,  wherein  the  law  fimiished 
parties  a  method  whereby  the  members  of  a  party 
should  vote  directly  on  various  names  to  deter- 
mine the  nominee  of  the  party. 

The  general  tendency  is,  however,  first,  to 
increase  the  control  of  primaries  by  state  law 
and  then,  secondly,  to  abohsh  them  and  sub- 
stitute *  direct  nvminatwns'*  (q.  1/.)  as  in  the 
Minnesota  Primar)^  Law, 

According  to  this  plan  in  place  of  a  primary 
there  is  held  a  prelimmary  election  conducted  by 
the  state  in  which  a  voter  may  |: art ici pate. 
Each  voter  indicates  the  name  he  nominates,  and 
the  party  for  which  he  nominates  him.  Pro- 
spective candidates  may  announce  their  names 
to  the  public  before  the  preliminary  election  in 
any  way  or  through  any  organization  they  will. 
The  election  gives  the  official  nomination  in  each 
party  to  the  person  receiving  the  largest  support. 

This  is  in  many  ways  like  the  second  ballot  in 
France.     {See  Elections,  p.  440  ) 

This  system  was  first  tried  in  Minneapolis  in 
iSgg  and*  later  was  appHed  to  state  elections.  It 
is  said  to  be  a  distinct  success  and  this  idea  is 
being  largely  advocated  in  other  states.  At 
the  Congress  of  Primary  and  Election  Laws,  held 
by  the  National  Civic  Federation,  April,  1906, 
Mr.  Horace  E.  Deming  (of  New  York),  of  the  Na- 
tional Municipal  League,  thus  outUned  a  general 
system  of  primary  reform : 

The  nomtfiatififi  election  should  be  &  public  election  to  de- 
termine A&  to  cftcTi  fjlectfv'e  public  officer  who.  as  a  candidate 
for  that  office,  shall  have  the  right  as  the  sole  representative 
of  a  given  set  of  political  principles  properly  applicable  to 
its  conduct  to  have  his  name  appear  upon  the  omcial  ballot 
used  at  the  general  election.  Prior  to  registration  day, 
let  every  candidate  for  nomination  be  announced  as  &uch 
candidate,  toother  with  a  statement  of  the  platform  of 
political  principles  upon  which  he  stands^  each  distinct  set 
of  principles  bein^  denoted  by  a  short  title  or  phrase;  let  the 
names  of  all  candidates  for  the  nomination  be  printed  by  the 
Ktate  upon  an  official  nominating  ballot  delivered  to  the  voter 
upon  a  registmtion  day  and  immediately  after  registering, 
and  let  the  voter  mark  secretly  upon  it  hys  preference  among 
all  the  candidates  for  nomination  to  each  office;  let  the  bal- 
lot then  be  deposited  in  the  ballot  box  under  exactly  the  same 
circumstances  as  at  the  i^enerat  election,  and  at  the  close  of 
the  polls  let  the  votes  be  can\'assed  and  the  result  be  an- 
nounced,  as  at  the  general  election:  upon  the  official  ballot 
tised  at  the  ensuing  general  election,  let  only  such  policies 
and  oindidates  appear  a«  have  successfully  passed  the  two 
tests  set  forth  above.  In  this  way  the  local  interests  of  the 
^  ^ty  could  be  freed  from  confusion  with  national  politics; 


and  municipal  elections  could  be  fought  out  by  local  pkrtki, 
which  would  appear  and  disappear  according  as  local  ianei 
did  or  did  not  warrant  their  exifltenoe. 

The  incongruity  and  absurdity  of  having  so  many  eleetm 
offices  would  be  brought  out  dearly,  and  the  day  would  be 
hastened  when  the  nine  out  of  ten  offices  now  elective  which 
should  be  appointive  would  be  taken  out  of  politics. 

PRIMITIVE  PROPERTY:  According  to  some 
sociological  writers,  the  present  system  of  private 
ownership  in  land  was  preceded  by  a  system  of 
collective  or  communa!  ownership  and  cukiva* 
tion.  The  main  authorities  for  this  view  are  Sir 
Henry  Maine,  in  his  "Ancient  Law**;  G.  L.  von 
Maurer,  in  his  "  Einleitnnj^  zur  Geschichte  der 
Markp  Hof-,  Dorf-  tind  Stadtverfassunp!'  (1854); 
P,  VioOet,  in  his  *'Bibliothdque  de  1  Ecote  dcs 
Chartes**  (187 2)^  and  Em.  Laveleye,  in  his  *'De 
la  Propri^t6  de  ses  Formes  Primitives"  (1S74), 
well  known  to  English  readers  in  Marriott *i 
translation,  ** Primitive  Property*'  (1878).  Maiae 
says  in  the  above  work  (p,  268): 

Property  once  belonged  not  to  individuaU.  nor  even  lo 
isolated  families,  but  to  larger  societies.  Maurer  says  (p.  93): 
"All  land  in  the  beginning  was  common  land  and  beioi^ed 
to  all;  that  is  to  say,  to  the  people/*  Viollet  says  <p.  503): 
''  Land  was  held  in  common  before  it  became  private  property 
in  the  hand^  of  a  family  or  an  individual.  De  Laveleye 
says:  "The  arable  land  was  cultivated  in  common;  pnvmte 
property  grew  up  afterward  out  of  this  ancient  eoraiiiaa 
ownership." 

Maurer  builds  his  argument  from  certain  expreatioiii  i& 
CECsar,  Tacitus,  and  other  Latin  authors,  and  from  01 


words  and  phrases  like  communia  and  cifi^r  pnbiieMS  in  1 
and  medieval  formularies,  laws,  etc.     He  studies  the  sub- 
ject simply  in  regard  to  Germanic  peoples. 

Viollct  finds  communal  property  described  or  referred  to 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  by  Plato,  Verjpl^  Justin^ 
Tibiillus,  and  other  writers.  He  sees  a  reUc  of  it  in  the  public 
meals  of  Sparta,  the  feasts  of  the  Athenian  prykin^s,  and  ci 
the  Roman  curia:. 

De  Laveleye  traces  such  communal  property  in  the  Javait 
dtssa,  the  Russian  mir,  the  Indian  village  cotnmunjtv.  The 
German  Mark,  the  family  communities  of  Bosnia,  Servii, 
Bulgaria,  Champjagne,  and  Auvergne,  in  the  Swiss  AUm^ndin^ 
the  Scotch  township,  the  common  lands  of  France.  Belgiuin. 
and  other  countries,  De  laveleye  does  not  write  as  an 
admirer  of  the  "primitive  communism."  He  argues,  in  his 
introduction,  that  inequaiity  overthrew  Greece  and  Rome 
and  threatens  us  in  still  more  critical  form,  and  then  nyi: 
''  The  object  of  this  book  is  not  to  advocate  a  return  to  the 
primitive  agrarian  community,  but  to  establish  histoncally 
the  natural  right  of  property  as.  claimed  by  philosophers,  u 
well  as  to  show  that  ownership  has  assumed  various  forms 
and  is  consequently  susceptible  of  Progressive  reform/"  Ac- 
cording to  De  Laveleye,  land  was  nrst  unappropriated  at  aU. 
Then  certain  tribes  laid  claim  lo  certain  portions  of  territory 
For  grazing  purposes.  Next,  portions  began  to  be  claimed 
for  cultivation  by  the  tribe.  Then  this  was  parceled  oat 
among  the  families  of  the  tribe  for  cultivatioi 
Next  the  parcels  were  claimed  for  occupatia 
Be  Laveleyo  by  patriarchal  families.  Finally,  individu 
hereditary*  property  appears.  For  a  di« 
Eton  of  the  Russian  mtr,  see  Mir;  for  til 
German  Mark,  see  Mark;  for  the  AUtntnd,  see  Switzbri^m 
Of  the  Slavic  family  communities  De  Laveleye  gives  a  speau 
\y  interesting  account.  Under  this  s>'stcm  laud  belongs  to  th 
gmifta  (German  GtrHtinde.  or  commune),  which  divides  tb«  1 
among  the  imtriarchal  families,  according  to  their  sije. 
the  head  of  each  family  is  a  gospodar.  He  is  elecrted  by  tti 
community  and  transacts  its  businc^.  He  is  the  executiv 
but  acts  only  with  the  advice  of  the  community.  The  \ 
of  the  gos^oaar  or  some  other  chosen  woman  is  the  dtmuMich 
and  regulates  the  domestic  interests.  The  houses  dtisti 
around  the  central  house  of  the  gospodar.  In  this  hottse  1 
take  their  meals.  Each  community  has  twenty  to  thin 
personSj  and  occasionally  more.  There  are  usuallv  thn 
generations.  When  the  community  becomes  too  farge 
divides.  The  young  women  usually  pass  into  their  hu 
bands'  family  cfsmmunity.  The  fruits  of  the  agrici_ 
labor  are  usualW  held  in  common,  but  of  industrial  ] 
individually.     Efach    community    owns    about    forty  r 

The  aged  and  infirm  are  cared  for  in  common.     The  % 

take  'turns  in  the  common  work.  Communities  aid  csela 
other.  In  the  evenings,  the  community  meets  for  sonss  and 
dance.  Members  are  allo^ved  to  leave.  The  system  aUows 
of  division  of  labor,  union  of  capital  and  labor,  and  simple 
fraternal  life.  But  it  is  d>'ing  before  the  forces  of  self-saeloim 
and  western  individualism. 

Similar  communities,  De  Laveleye  says,  were  developcsd 
all  through  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  existed  till  our 
own  day  in  Brittany.  Auvergne,  and  various  secluded  teriir, 
iorie*. 
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This  view  of  primitive  property  in  land,  how- 
ever, has  been  severely  criticized  by  other 
scholars;  notably  by  Fustel  de  Coulanges  in  an 
essay  on  "The  Origm  of  Prooerty  in  Land,'*  first 
appearing  in  the  Revue  des  Questions  Historiques 
for  April,  1889,  and  translated  under  the  at>ove 
title  by  Margaret  Ashley  (1891). 

M.  de  Coulan^  argues  that  Maurer  and  VioUet  have 
forced  the  meanins  of  the  classic  authors  they  quote,  and 
that  common  meals  and  family  communities  by  no  means 
prove  the  communal  ownership  of  land.     De 
Coulanges  says  in  stmiming  up  his  essay  (p. 
Contrarr     ^^9^'  "Are  we  to  conclude  from  all  that  has 
«l       ^     gone  before  that  nowhere  and  at  no  time 
Yiow        ,|^H3  i^^jj  hdd  in  common?     By  no  means. 
To  conunit  ourselves  to  so  absolute  a  negative 
would  be  to  go  beyond  the  puri>ose  of  this 
work.     The  only  conclu^on  to  which  we  are  brought  by  this 
prolonged  examination  of  authors,  is  that  community  in 
land  has  not  yet  been  historically  i>roved.  .  .  .  M.  VioUet 
hat  not  brought  forward  a  single  piece  of  evidence  which 
proves  that  the  great  cities  ever  practised  agrarian  commu- 
nism.    M.  de  Jubainville  has  not  brought  forward  one  which 
proves  commtmism  in  Gaul.     Maurer  and  Lamprecht  have 
not  produced  one  which  shows  that  the  Alark  was  common 
land.  .  .  .  National  communism  has  been  confused  with  the 
common  ownership  of  the  family;  tenure  in  common  has  been 
confused  with  ownership  in  common;  agrarian  commtmism 
with  village  commons." 

Such  are  the  two  opposing  schools.  Some 
argue  that  the  correct  balance  of  truth  is  that 
property  was  not  originally  held  either  by  indi- 
viduals or  communauy,  but  by  bodies  of  men 
under  some  "strong  man" — despot,  tyrant,  or 
at  b^t  patriarch.  This  would  be  far  from  com- 
munism, but  perhaps  equally  far  from  individual 
ownership. 

Prof.  Ch.  Letoumeau  in  his  "Property  and  Its 
Origin  and  Development"  (Contemporary  Science 
Series,  1892)  finds  the  origin  of  property  in  a 
biological  root,  which  begins  among  the  animals. 

The  instinct  of  property,  he  says  (p.  a),  is  but  one  of  the 
manifestations  of  the  most  primordial  of  needs — the  need 
o£  self-preservation,  of  existing,  and  securing  existence  to 
offspring.  The  banquet  of  nature  is  very  irregular  and  some- 
times very  nignrdly;  the  guests  are  numerous,  hungry,  and 
often  brutal.  Vet,  under  pain  of  death,  a  place  must  be 
gained  there,  defended,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  retained;  for 
continually  recurring  needs  must  constantly  be  satisfied. 
The  seventy  of  the  struggle  for  existence  may  be  greater  or 
less,  but  it  goes  on  without  a  truce;  therefore  the  more  in- 
telliiBent  the  organized  being,  whether  man  or  animal,  the 
more  he  takes  tnought  for  the  future,  the  more  he  tries,  by 
securing  some  sort  of  property,  to  reduce  the  element  of 
cbancem  his  life.  .  .  .  But  this  may  be  done  in  various  ways: 
sometimes  selfishly,  in  isolation,  it  the  individual  is  gifted 
enough  or  well  enough  armed  with  force  or  cunning  to  suffice 
unto  himself;  sometimes  collectively,  if  those  concerned  are 
sofficienUT  inteUigent,8ufficiently  sociable,  to  supplement  their 
native  feebleness  by  combinixijK.  by  creating  a  powerful  cluster 
through  the  union  01  small  individual  energies.  These  two  very 
different  methods  cdf  understanding  property  are  found  in  the 
nff»;<tiMl  kingdom,  and  each  of  them  makes  its  own  mark  upon 
the  manners,  tendencies,  and  mentality  of  the  species.  Letour- 
neau  then  ipxs  on  to  trace  the  development  of  the  instinct 
of  property  m  the  animals  which  lay  claim  to  certain  tracts  of 
territ<»y.  exactly  as  do  nomadic  tribes,  or  to  dens,  lairs,  or 
nests,  exactly  like  primitive  men.  Weaker  animals,  like  bees 
and  ants,  have  to  think  of  the  future.  They  develop  sociabil- 
ity and  mtelligenoe,  and  organize  armies  and  clusters,  with 
officei*  and  laws.  Prom  the  animal,  Letoumeau  passes  to 
man  and  finds  some  men  lower  than  the  brute  in  the  instinct 
of  property.  He  notices  the  property  of  anarchic  hordes, 
the  savages  of  Borneo,  the  Veddahs  of  Ceylon,  the  sociability 
of  the  Bushmen,  the  solidarity  of  the  Fuegians.  the  Australian 
dans.  Among  them  all  property  is.  as  a  rule,  communal  and 
not  private,  though  the  instinct  oi  private  property  is  develop- 
ixibg  m  the  private  ownership  of  a  weapon  or  an  ornament. 
Uten  these  are  burned  or  buried  with  the  dead  owner.  For 
the  propel ty  in  women,  see  Family.  Among  the  republican 
tiibes  of  America,  Letoumeau  finds  the  same,  from  the 
communism  of  the  North  American  Indian  to  the  developed 
kingdom  of  the  Incas  (see  Pbru).  A  step  up  we  come  to  the 
mooarchic  tribes,  where  despotic  heads  develop  caste  and 
slavery.  Here  wives  are  made  to  toil  as  the  property  of  the 
monarchs.  and  upon  fields  owned  by  the  monarchs.  In  New 
7<f  Irnid  tiiere  were  three  Idnds  of  proprietors — the  tribe,  the 
family,  and  the  individual.  In  Polynesia,  generally,  primi- 
tive equality  has  been  wholly  left  behind,  and  property  is 


owned  by  chiefs.  In  Africa  the  aborigines  have  developed 
out  of  equality,  but  the  degrees  are  not.  fixt.  In  southem 
Asia  we  find  the  Javanese  dessa  and  Indian  communal  village. 
This  is  perhaps  due  to  the  necessity  of  collective  irrigation  of 
rice-fields.  In  ancient  Egypt  we  have  a  kingdom  something 
like  that  of  the  Incas;  all  nominally  owned  by  kings,  but 
divided  into  Idngs'  lands,  priests'  lands,  and  warrion^ lands. 
Beneath  these  gmdes  are  herdsmen,  artizans.  and  slaves.  In 
China  Und  is  nominally  owned  by  the  king,  but  allotted 
to  families.  It  must  be  tilled,  or  can  be  forfeited.  Land 
is  inalienable.  Village  communities  are  traceable.  In  no- 
madic Arabia  a  system  of  combined  individual  and  com- 
munal property  exists.  Among  the  Hebrews  land  was  divided 
among  all.  by  families.  The  early  Aryan  races  seem  to  have 
practised  the  village  conmiunity.  and  this  brings  us  to  historic 
times. 

Rbpbrbncbs:    See    the    books    quoted    above.     (See    also 
Propbrty;  Land;  Communism.) 

PRISONER  OF  WAR,  TREATMENT  OF  THE : 

In  international  law,  a  combatant  or  person  in 
arms  taken  by  the  enemy  either  by  capture  or 
surrender  in  time  of  war,  is  a  prisoner  of  war.  By 
extension,  he  is  any  one  attached  to  a  hostile  army 
for  active  aid ;  sometimes  including  also  civilians 
such  as  correspondents,  contractors,  and  sutlers. 
By  the  articles  of  the  convention  of  Aug.  22,  1864, 
completed  by  additional  articles  in  1868,  all  medi- 
cal persons,  the  wounded  in  ambulances,  chap- 
lains, and  nurses  are  considered  non-combatants. 

Montesquieu,  in  his  "  Esprit  des  Lois  "  (bk.  x.,  ch.  iii.).  says: 
"  In  the  b^t  days  of  Pagan  antiquity  the  laws  of  war  .  .  . 
decreed,  with  unyielding  severity,  confiscation  and  pillage 
for  the  i>ossessions  of  the  enemy:  slavery  or  death  for  the 
enemy  himself."  Under  the  Romans,  capitulation  was  not 
sufficient  to  save  life.  In  the  fltish  of  their  triumphs,  they 
often  put  to  death  the  enemy's  chiefs,  even  tho  they  had  be- 
come prisoners  by  surrender.  When  the  putting  to  death  of 
xnale  prisoners  became  less  frequent,  they  were  deported,  en- 
slaved, drafted  into  the  armies,  or  used  in  the  arenas  as  prey 
for  the  wild  beasts  a^inst  which  they  were  compelled  to  fight. 
Civilization  and  Christianity  have  brought  about  the  modifi- 
cation of  this  treatment.  Probably  the  most  barbarous 
treatment  of  all  was  that  practised  by  the  ancient  Britons  on 
their  captives.  These  were  turned  over  to  the  priests  and 
condemned  to  death  by  burning;  then  they  were  thrust  into 
huge  wicker-work  cages  with  oxen  and  other  b«ists  and 
burned  or  cast  upon  Druid  altars  to  be  slaughtered  with  knives. 
With  the  advent  of  the  Roman  dominion  in  Britain  the 
Romans  exterminated  the  Druids  and  their  sacrifices  were 
never  revived.  Sparing  the  lives  of  most  of  their  captives, 
the  Romans  led  many  of  them  back  to  Rome  in  triumph  and 
there  they  were  sold  as  sUves  or  sent  to  the  galleys. 

When  the  Normans  came  to  EngUnd  they  respected  nothing: 
neither  person  nor  property.  Their  prisoners,  like  so  many 
cattle,  became  the  prey  of  the  conqueror.  By  right  of  might 
or  violence,  valets  became  feudal  lords,  and  seized  for  them- 
selves daughters  of  noble  families,  while  the  former  lords  were 
reduced  to  serfdom.  The  Normans  confiscated  their  prop- 
erty and  with  it  lay  the  foundation  of  the  nobility  of  to-day. 
During  the  wars  between  Richard  I.  and  Philip  Augustus, 
each  monarch  blinded  fifteen  of  the  prisoners  he  had  taken  and 
sent  them  back  to  their  camps  in  that  state.  While  in  Pales-' 
tine.  Richard  himself  ordered  the  massacre  of  a. 500  prisoners 
which  he  had  captured. 

With  the  dawn  of  Chivalry  generosity  to  a  fallen  foe  as- 
serted itself  ^nd  the  practise  of  ransominc  prisoners  was  in- 
troduced. The  condition  of  prisoners  of  war  during  tl  is 
period  was  comparatively  secure.  Occasionally,  it  is  true, 
entire  garrisons  were  butchered,  but,  as  a  general  rule,  the  cap- 
tives were  ransomed,  exchanged,  or  deported.  In  the  thir- 
teenth century  the  custom  of  exchanging  prisoners  predomi- 
nated. Then.  too.  the  status  of  the  prisoner  of  war  changed. 
He  was  no  lonRer  the  property  of  his  captor  nor  that  of  the 
commanding  officer,  but  of  the  government  against  which  he 
had  taken  arms.  Notwithstanding  this,  mutilation  was  still 
practised  in  some  degree,  as  by  the  Japanese,  who  in  their 
wars  with  Korea  in  the  seventeenth  century  lopped  off  the 
ears  of  3,600  Koreans,  sending  them  home  as  trophies  of  their 
victory.  Thus  precedent  was  established  for  the  treatment 
in  recent  times  of  the  unfortunate  Kongolese  by  the  Force 
Publique  of  the  Kongo  Free  State,  members  of  whose  troops 
are  said  to  have  cut  of!  the  fingers  and  hands  of  those  who 
opposed  them  in  the  execution  of  their  duty. 

During  the  relentless  War  of  Candia  (1667-68)  between  the 
Venetians  and  the  Turks,  the  latter,  who  ultimately  captured 
the  place,  put  30,000  Christian  prisoners  to  death  in  retalia- 
tion for  their  losses,  which  totaled  120.000  men. 

According  to  modem  international  law.  prisoners  of  war 
taken  in  battle  must  not  be  killed  or  enslaved.  By  a  law 
passed  June  20,  1792.  French  prisoners  of  war  are  placed  un- 
der the  protection  of  the  nation  and  must  be  shielded  from 
all  insult  or  outrage.     By  a  later  decree  (May  25,  1793).  it  was 
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ordered  that  no  person  captured  from  the  enemy  shall  be 
compelled  to  &erve  in  the  army  of  the  State  by  which  he  has 
been  taken.  With  the  Rapoleonk  Wart  and  the  War  of  the 
Revolution  came  the  incarceration  of  prisoners  of  war.  who 
were  often  Ul  fed^  poorly  clothed,  and  subjected  to  gross  in- 
dignities, being  often  compelled  to  i^rform  work  that  would 
lessen  the  cos:t  of  their  maintenance.  On  April  4.  181 1,  a  de- 
cree promulgatecl  ordered  that  a  prisoner  of  war  of  the  rank  of 
ofEcer  and  any  hostage  who  violates  hia  parole  shall,  if  recap- 
tured, be  treated  as  a  soldier,  receive  the  same  rations,  and 
be  confined  in  castle,  citadel,  or  fort. 

The  attitude  of  the  Brili'jh  authorities  toward  the  American 
prisoner  of  war  captured  during  the  Revolutionary  Period 
(1776-83)  is  shown  by  the  method  of  imprisonmi?nt  adopted. 
They  put  the  capturetl  men  in  condemned  hulks  which  were 
moored  in  Wallaoout  Bay,  New  York,  In  these  prison- hells 
they  suffered  from  cold,  hunger,  thirst,  and  disease,  so  that 
no  less  than  1 1,400  died  in  leas  than  six  years. 

The  attitude  of  the  American  colonics  toward  prisoners 
of  war  during  the  Revolutionary  War  may  be  seen  from 
letters  written  by  Thomas  Jetter&on  at  that  time.  In 
regard  to  their  comfort  he  said,  writing  to  Governor  Henry: 
*Ts  an  enemy  so  execrable  that,  tho  in  captivity,  his  wishes 
and  comforts  are  to  be  disregarded  and  even  crossed  ?  I 
think  not.  It  is  for  the  benefit  of  mankind  to  mitigiite  the 
horrors  of  war  as  much  as  possible.  The  practise,  therefore, 
of  modem  nations,  of  treating  captive  enemies  with  polite- 
ness and  generosity,  is  not  only  delightful  in  contemplation, 
but  really  interesting  to  all  the  world,  friends,  foes,  and  neu- 
tmls/' 

That  the  health  of  prisoners  should  receive  consideration 
also,  Jeflferson  urged  on  Henry,  sayimp 

'"Hie  health  (of  the  British  prisdflers)  is  also  of  importance. 
I  would  not  endeavor  to  show  that  their  lives  are  invaluable  to 
us,  because  it  would  suppose  a  possibility  that  humanity  was 
kicked  out  of  doors  in  America,  and  interest  only  attended  to/' 

Negotiations  for  the  exchange  of  prisoners  having  proved 
unsuccessful.  Jeffcnson,  writing  to  General  de  Riesdesel.  said: 

"  I  am  sorry  to  Icam  that  the  negotiations  for  the  exchange 
of  prisoners  have  proved  abortive,  as  well  from  a  desire  to  see 
the  necessary  distresses  of  war  alleviated  in  every  possible  in- 
fttance.  as  that  I  am  sensible  how  far  yourself  and  family  are 
interested  in  it/* 

Of  the  treatment  acconJed  to  Governor  Hamilton  by  the 
Americans,  Jefferaon  wrote  to  Sir  Guy  Carleton  as  follows: 

"We  think  ourselves  jujitified  in  Governor  Hamilton's 
strict  confinement  on  the  general  principle  of  national  retfli- 
aiinn.  Governor  Hamilton  s  conduct  nas  been  such  as  to 
call  for  exemplary  punishment  on  him  personally.  In  saying 
this  I  have  not  «o  much  in  view  his  particular  cruelties  to  our 
citizens,  prisoners  with  him,  a^  the  general  nature  of  the  aerv- 
ice  he  undertook  at  Detroit,  and  the  extensive  exercise  of 
cruelties  which  it  involved.  Those  who  act  together  in  war 
are  answerable  for  each  other.  The  known  rules  of  warfare 
of  the  Indian  savages  is  an  indiscriminate  butchery  of  men, 
women,  and  children.  These  savages,  under  this  well-known 
character,  arc  employed  by  the  British  nation  as  allies  against 
the  Americans.  Govemor  Hamilton  undertakes  to  be  the 
conductor  of  the  war.  In  the  execution  of  that  undertaking 
he  associates  small  parties  of  the  whites  under  his  immediate 
command  with  large  r»artics  of  the  savages,  and  sends  them  to 
Act,  sometime"*  jointly,  sometimes  separately*  not  against  our 
forts  or  armies  in  the  field,  but  the  farming  settlements  on  our 
frontiers.  Governor  Hamilton  is  himself  the  butcher  of  men. 
women,  and  children.  I  will  not  say  to  what  length  the  fair 
rules  of  war  would  extend  the  right  of  punishment  against 
hmi;  but  I  am  sure  that  confinement  under  its  strictest  cir- 
cum»;tances,  for  Indian  devastation  and  massacre,  must  be 
deemed  lenity/* 

In  exchanging  prisoners  of  war  efforts  were  usually  made 

to  exchange  like  for  like;  that  is,  men  of  equal  or  nearly  equal 

rank  were  transferred  whenever  possible,     In 

ijf^o  a  marshal  in  the  French  army  was  con- 

Tlld  sidered  Morth  as  many  as  10,000  soldiens,  but 

EXQhAIlff«  of*  <^«^tury  later  he  was  not  considered  worth 

PyU#t««i>«     "^^^  than  fifty.     The  number  of  French  pris- 

rnaoDeri     oners  exchanged  by  cartel  in   1781  from  the 

commencement  of  the  war  declared  by  France 

r  *.        r-n.     f^^"*?  England  in  1778  was  44,000,  and  the 

I  number  of  English  prisoners  taken  by  Fmnce  during  the  war 

r  Of  the  Finit  Coalition  (i79»-97)  was  approximated  at  6,000. 

While  of  French   captives  in  England  there  were  97,000  in 

Befit  ,  1 798.   Dunng  the  operations  of  the  Third  Coalition  and 

•uhsequent  war  with  France  47,^00   French  prisoners  were 

Irannported  to  England  and  releai«d  at  the  close  of  hostilities 

Prisoners  of  war  that  fell  into  the  hands  of  Napoleon,  altho 
I  kept  m  confinement,  were,  with  one  notable  exception,  hu- 

Pnely  treated— 1.200  Turkish  prisoners,  the  defenders  of 
fa,  whom  he  could  not  transport  and  was  unable  to  feed 
r  were  shot, 

r  Dtiring  the  War  of  i8ia  Great  Britain  transported  to  Eng- 
rna  a  number  of  American  soldiers  and  seamen  who  bad 
tWu^P  faptf  red.  and  confined  them  in  a  prison  on  Dartmoor. 
P  Hired  and  neglected  the  men  rebelled,  and  during  a  riot  that 
I  Wnftued  (April  6,  1815)  seven  of  the  prisonen!  were  killed  and 
IfV;"?^' J  ^°""^^*'^'  The  Prince  Regent  (afterward  George 
I J  V.)  ordered  an  investigation,  and  on  receiving  a  report  of 
|fhe  incident  severely  censured  the  officers  in  chax^  of  tho 


prisoners  of  war.     A  pleasant  contrast  was  afforded  by  the 
treatment  accorded  to  American  seamen  who.  ha\Tng  bew 
taken  prisonen  during  several  naval  engagements,  in   iSc^. 
were  conveyed  to  Bermuda,  where  they  were  kept  ir 
fincment.  but  where  such  Bermudians  aa  were  petmir 
have  access  to  them,  extended  "generous  and  tender    y- 

fmthy"'  which  "prompted  the  kindest  attentions"  to  t)^« 
iving,  and  honored  those  who  died  during  det4efitiofQ  Oaa.* 
Feb.,  rSis). 

The  condition  of  the  Russian  prisoners  taken  by  the  AJBts 
during  the  Crimean  War  (1854)  was  more  pitiable  than  tiiat 
of  the  regular  troops,  which  was  shameful.  Owinjf  to  tie 
breakdown  of  the  commissariat,  food  supplies.  cJothmg.  isd 
other  necessaries  were  sent  to  places  where  there  w-as  no  need 
of  them,  while  in  others  the  troops  sufTered  terrible  hardship* 
for  lack  of  them.  No  less  than  1^,500  men  died  in  the  hos- 
pitals, which  were  frightfully  misniana.ged.  Under  ladi 
conditions  prisoners  fared  severely. 

The  stem  repressive  measures  taken  by  the  British  agaiiit 
the  SerK>ys  during  the  Indian  Hutiof  {1857)  were  the  resalt 
of  the  barbarisms  which  the  Sepoys  themselveajpnictise'i  00 
the  Europeans  who  fell  into  their  hands.  The  ruthlos 
butchery  of  the  while  prisoners  in  Cawnr>ore  was  punished  by 
the  blowing  from  the  mouths  of  guns  the  rebel  leaders  who 
had  been  captuied. 

During  the  Atnerican  Civil  War  large  numben 
of  prisoners  were  exchanged,  but  the  Confederate 
Congress  having  passed  an  act   (May,   1863)  to 
punish  with  death  or  otherwise  all 
Amtriowi    commanders  of  negro  troops  taken 
Civil  War    ^^  ^^^  field,  this  temporarily  put  a 
stop  to  release  by  exchange.     N'e- 
gotiations»  however,  were  reottened 
by  General  Grant.  Oct.  15,  1864,  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  reported  that  the  number  of  prisoners 
captured  to  1864  was  153.434,  of  which  121,937 
Confederates  were    exchanged  for  1 10, 866   Fed- 
eral soldiers.     From  Jan.  i  until  Oct.  20,  1865' 
there  were  in  the  Federal  pri.sons  98,802  prison 
ers  of  war  of  whom  1.955  enlisted  in  the  Unit 
States  army.     When  lighting  ceased »  65,442  pria 
oners  were  released,  3^5.127  were  exchanged,  and 
1 74*223  surrendered   m   the  Confederate  armie 
and  were  released  on  parole .     During  the  war  th 
U,  S.  established  prisons  at  Camp  Douglas.    Utah^ 
Camp    Chase,    Ohio;  Chicago.  IlL;  Elmira,  Nem 
York ;  Point  Lookout,  Maryland ;  and  Rock  Island, 
IIU,  and  here  the  Confederate  prisoners  of  war  1 
were  detained. 

Of  the  prisons  in  the  Confederate  States  these 
were  situated  at  Andersonville.  Ga.;  Belle  Islc^ 
Castle  Thunder;  the  Libby  at  Richmond.   Va.. 
and  Salisbury.     Here  Federal  prison^ 
CozLfed«r»t«  ^^^  ^'^^®  detained.     Of  these   insti^ 
Priiom      *^ lotions  the  Libby  Prison  and  that: 
at  Andersonville  were  notorious  for| 
their    unsanitary     conditions.      Th 
Libby  was  a  tobacco  warehouse,   three   storie 
high  and  containing  six  rooms  100  feet  long  bj 
45  feet  wide.     The  building  was  situated  on  MaiiS 
Street    and    was    surrounded    by    a    stockadejj 
Within  its  walls  as  many  as  1,200  prisoners  wer,, 
confined  at  one  time*    The  prisoners  suffered  terJ 
ribly  from  want  of  food,  from  cold  due  to  scant 
clothing,  and  neglect,  and  from  the  lack  of  prop 
sanitary  arrangements,  so  that  many  died  during^ 
their  ccSnfinement  and  others  suffereii  permanent- 
ly from  impaired  health, 

Andersonville  Prison  was  an  open  pen,   1.^40 
feet  long  by  750  feet  wide.     It  was  situated  on 
a  hillside  field   and   surrounded   by  a   stockade. 
Within  its  walls  44,882  Union  prisoners  were  de* 
tained  within  one  year,  and  of  this  number  12,-1 
926  died  from  starvation  or  lack  of  proper  care.  I 
After  the  close  of  the  war  Captain  Henry  Wirz, ' 
one  of  the  officers  who  had  charge  of  the  prisoners 
and  against  whom  gross  cruelty  was  alleged,  was 
indicted  for  ''injuring  the  health  and  destroying! 
the  lives  of  prisoners  by  subjecting  them  to'tor-1 
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id  great  suffering,  by  confinement  in  un- 
f  and  unwholesome  quarters,  by  exposing 
x>  the  inclemency  of  the  winter  and  the 
jid  burning  sun  of  the  sunmier,  by  com- 

the  use  of  impure  water,  and  by  fumish- 
►ufficient  and  unwholesome  fooa;  for  es- 
ing  the  dead-line  and  ordering  the  guards 
>t  down  any  prisoner  attempting  to  cross 

keeping  and  using  bloodhounds  to  hunt 
prisoners  attempting  to  escape;  and  for 
ng    prisoners     and     confining     them     in 

mmission  began  the  trial  of  Captain  Wirz, 
[ ,  1 86^ ,  and  he  was  found  guilty  and  hanged 
r,  lotn  of  that  year. 

number  of  French  prisoners  taken  by  the 
ins  in  the  Franco-Prussian  War  (1870-71) 
ormous  and  they  were  transported  to  Ger- 
il.  They  were  detained  chiefly  in  fortified 
throughout  Germany,  the  largest  contin- 
leing  held  in  Berlin,  Breslau,  Cassel,  Ingol- 
Konigsberg,  Leipsic,  Mainz,  Magdeburg, 
I,  Posen,  Stettin,  etc.  Here  the  only  re- 
put  upon  them  was  presence  at  rofl-call 
morning,  and  report  of  return  at  night, 
the  day  the  prisoners  were  permitted  to 
th  the  native  population  and  to  hire  them- 
out  to  work  among  such  of  the  German 
as  could  utilize  their  services.  They  were 
their  own  camp  or  barrack  kitchens,  the 
1  Government  bearing  the  cost.  Medical 
mce  was  supplied  the  sick,  and  clothing 
to  the  destitute.  No  statistics  of  the  num- 
.ptured  and  returned  are  available,  but  it 
m  that  in  the  aggregate  they  totaled  sev- 
ndred  thousands. 

le  course  of  the  Russo-Turkish  War  of  1 877 
ssian  troops  captured  no  less  than  80,000 
rs,  many  of  whom  were  wounded  and 
d  from  cold  during  their  removal  to  Rus- 
c,  1877),  as  no  special  provision  had  been 
or  their  care. 

ng  the  Spanish-American  War  (1898)  the 
r  of  Spanish  troops  surrendered  at  Manila 
out  13,000,  and  the  number  at  Santiago 
24,000.  None  of  these  prisoners  were 
t  to  or  held  in  the  U.  S.  In  accordance 
le  terms  of  surrender,  which  contained  a 
)  that  the  prisoners  should  be  returned 
y  the  U.  S.,  their  return  to  Spain  was  con- 
by  the  Quartermaster's  Department  of 
S.  armv. 

he  U.  S.  army  regulations,  money  and 
aluables  found  on  a  prisoner,  such  as  jew- 
el extra  clothing,  are  considered  as  the  pri- 
operty  of  a  prisoner  and  must  not  be  ap- 
ted  by  his  captors.     A  prisoner  of  war  is 

0  such  confinement  as  may  be  considered 
ry  for  public  safety,  but  is  not  to  be  the 

of  indignity  or  intentional  suffering.     If 
pes  he  may  be  shot  or  killed  as  he  flees, 
attempting  to  escape  he  is  not  amenable 
tary  law,  such  attempt  not  constituting 
!,  according  to  the  rules  of  war. 
ferent  method  of  treating  prisoners  of  war 
roduced  bjr  the  Boers  dunng  the  progress 
r  war  against  Britain   (i  899-1 902).     At 
first  prisoners  were  conveyed  to  Pre- 
1^      toria.     The  officers  were  imprisoned 
j^jjy    in  one  of  the  schoolhouses  there ;  the 
men  were   kept  within  a  wire  en- 
tanglement   in    one    of    the    public 

1  in  the  town,  where  they  were  guarded  by 
lunteers  as  the  Irish  Brigade.     As  fighting 
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wore  on  and  the  Boer  capitals  were  captured,  the 
commandants  found  it  most  convenient  to  strip 
their  prisoners  of  their  clothing  and  other  person- 
al property  and  turn  them  loose.  At  Viakfon- 
tein  a  British  patrol  of  twenty  men  and  a  few 
native  scouts  surrendered  to  a  commando  of  200 
Boers,  who  ordered  the  scouts  to  hold  up  their 
hands  and  shot  them  in  cold  blood.  One  of  these 
was  a  white  trooper  from  Cape  Colony.  Follow- 
ing this  event  Commandant  Kruitzinger  an- 
nounced that  he  would  shoot  all  natives,  armed 
or  unarmed,  who  were  caught  with  the  British. 
Fortunately  for  the  reputation  of  the  Boers  as 
civilized  people,  the  example  set  by  Kruitzinger 
was  not  followed  by  his  brother  officers. 

The  treatment  accorded  to  the  Boer  prisoners 
by  the  British  was  somewhat  different.  Laagers 
surrounded  by  wire  entanglements  to  prevent  es- 
cape were  established  at  Simon's  Town,  St.  Hel- 
ena, Ceylon,  and  Bermuda.  There  the  cap- 
tured officers  and  men  were  transported.  Withm 
the  laagers  they  were  permitted  to  establish  a 
government  of  their  own,  and  only  in  cases  of  re- 
fractory prisoners  was  appeal  made  to  the  Brit- 
ish adjutants  in  charge,  who  invariably  referred 
such  cases  to  their  superiors.  The  prisoners 
were  not  required  to  do  any  work,  but  if  they 
volunteered  to  do  it,  were  paid  at  the  same  rate 
as  British  soldiers  would  be  paid.  They  were  al- 
lowed the  freedom  of  the  laagers  and  were  per- 
mitted to  bathe  in  the  sea,  but  not  allowea  to 
swim  bejond  the  military  zone  marked  by  buoys. 
The  rations  served  to  each  prisoner  first  passed 
a  joint  examination  by  Boer  and- 
British  officers.  Food  declared  un- 
fit was  promptly  condenmed.  Each 
man  was  given  per  day  i  pound  of 
fresh  meat,  i  pound  of  biscuit  or  ij 
pounds  of  graham  bread,  \  pound  of  fresh  vege^ 
tables,  }  ounce  of  ground  coffee,  2  ounces  of 
sugar,  }  oimce  of  salt,  ^^  oimce  of  pepper,  iV  gill 
of  lime  juice,  2  gallons  of  fresh  water.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  above,  prisoners  who  had  the  means 
were  at  liberty  to  purchase  luxuries,  as  fruit, 
fresh  or  canned;  preserves;  fish,  smoked  or  dried; 
etc.,  from  a  Boeren  winkel,  or  company  store, 
maintained  by  the  prisoners  themselves  for  the 
common  good.  No  restrictions  were  placed  on 
fishing  from  shore,  so  that  those  who  desired  it 
could  add  to  their' rations  in  this  way.  In  Ber- 
muda, the  one  hardship  was  the  quantity  of  fresh 
water  supplied  per  man — ^two  gallons  being  held 
not  sufficient  for  their  needs. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  prisoners  at  the  detention 
camps,  each  man's  kit  was  examined,  and  bed- 
ding was  supplied  to  him.  To  those  who  were 
destitute  of  clothing,  new  clothing 
was  served.  This  clothing  was  of 
the  common  kind  usually  supplied  to 
army  laborers,  and  on  this  account 
was  occasionally  the  cause  of  com- 

glaint.  Of  the  complement  of  prisoners  sent  to 
lermuda  (nearly  5,000),  only  five  died  from  dis- 
ease in  two  years  and  one  was  shot  for  attempting 
to  escape .  While  at  sea,  on  the  voyage  from  Cape 
Town  to  Bermuda,  twenty-one  died  from  wounds, 
dysentery,  and  other  causes  due  to  exposure  in 
the  field. 

The  refugee  camps  established  by  the  British 
in  Cape  Colony  for  the  wives  and  children  of  the 
Boers  in  the  field  were  not  prisons  in  the  military 
sense,  and  the  persons  detained  were  not  strictly 
prisoners  of  war — the  camps  having  been  formed 
for  the  sake  of  the  maintenance  of  the  occupants 
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in  lieu  of  allowing  them  to  starve  to  death  on  des- 
olate farms.  The  refugees  were  housed  in  iron, 
wooden-lined  buildings  and  marquees,  each  fam- 
ily having  separate  accommodation.  A  free  gov- 
ernment school  where  English  and  Dutch  were 
taught  was  maintained.  The  cost  of  housing  and 
feeding  the  137,619  refugees  and  the  20,000  pris- 
oners of  war  in  various  parts  of  the 

SAfnffM  wo'"!^  w*s  borne  by  the  British  tax- 
Ci^it  P*y®^-  Notwithstanding  the  care 
^«np»  given  to  the  treatment  of  the  refu- 
gees, an  outbreak  of  zymotic  dis- 
ease, chiefly  measles,  resulted  in  a  high  death- 
rate  among  the  children.  The  total  deaths  of 
whites  (adults  and  children)  during  six  months 
of  the  year  1901  was  13,941 — a  rate  which  was 
gradually  reduced  as  the  Boers  overcame  their 
prejudices,  observed  the  sanitary  regulations 
made  for  their  welfare,  and  took  the  medicine 
prescribed  for  them.  Throughout  the  war  all 
communications,  such  as  telegrams  and  letters, 
were  delivered  subject  to  the  censor  and  ap- 
proval of  the  commanding  officer. 

During  the  Chino- Japanese  War  (1894-95)  a 
marked  change  was  noticed  by  the  Chinese  pris- 
oners in  the  treatment  accoraed  them  by  their 
foes.  Thev  could  not  accoimt  for  it,  especially 
as  on  the  Japanese  who  fell  in  their  hands  they 
had  perpetrated  nameless  atrocities.  The  com- 
mon belief  was  that  thev  were  being  fattened  to 
kill  and  that  they  would  have  done  better  to  die 
in  battle.  But  the  true  cause  of  this  was  that  in 
1886  Japan  joined  the  Red  Cross  nations.  One 
notable  exception  was  the  treatment  accorded 
the  Clunese  at  the  taking  of  Port  Arthur  (Nov. 
21,  1894).  Then,  long  after  the  surrender  of  the 
place,  the  Japanese  continued  the  indiscriminate 
slaughter  of  the  Chinese.  This  inhumanity  has 
been  attributed  to  the  frenzied  condition  of  the 
Japanese  who  were  horrified  at  the  mutilation  pf 
their  men  by  the  enemy. 

As  the  Russo-Japanese  War  progressed  (1904- 
1 905)  the  Japanese  Government  issued  regulations 
for  the  treatment  of  the  Russian  prisoners  that 
fell  into  their  hands. 

Japanese  Rboulations 

(x)  All  prisoners  of  war  shall  be  treated  humanely;  they 
shall  not  be  subject  to  insult  or  cruelty,  (a)  They  shall  be 
treated  in  conformity  to  their  rank  and  position.  (3)  Ex- 
cept where  imposed  by  military  discipline,  they  shall  not  be 
suDJected  to  physical  restraint.  (4)  They  shall  be  at  liberty 
to  attend  the  religious  services  of  their  own  faith,  so  long  as 
in  doing  so  they  do  not  infringe  the  requirements  of  army 
discipline.  (5)  Insubordinate  nrisoners  shall  be  subjected  to 
disciplinary  measures,  according  to  the  offense  committed, 
and  so  also  must  prisoners  who  attempt  to  escape,  or  who 
may  actuall:^,  for  a  time,  contrive  to  get  away  and  are  re- 
taken; no  criminal  punishment  shall  be  inflicted  on  account 
of  such  attempt  at  escape.  (6)  Offenses  of  prisoners  are 
dealt  with  and  punished  m  conformity  with  the  established 
rules  of  the  military  court. 

(7)  Officers  to  be  transported  to  the  place  of  their  intern- 
ment se{>arately  from  the  common  soldiers.  (8)  The  military 
authorities  to  provide  places  suitable  for  the  internment  or 

§risoners;  soldiers'  barracks,  temples,  or  other  convenient 
uildings  are  to  be  used  for  this  purpose.  (9)  In  each  place 
of  detention  the  inmates  shall  appoint  one  person  to  be  their 
chief,  who  shall  be  responsible  for  his  fellow  prisoners.  (10) 
Prisoners  are  at  liberty  to  purchase  with  their  own  money  any 
articles  that  may  add  to  their  comfort,  subject,  of  course,  to 
the  approval  of  the  superintending  officer.  (11)  All  tele- 
grams or  letters  are  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  supervising 
officer;  no  cipher  or  suspicious  communication  of  any  sort  can 
be  permitted  to  pass.  ( i  a)  The  posUl  matter  sent  to  or  from 
prisoners  is  free  of  charge,  in  accordance  with  the  postal  con- 
vention rules. 

All  articles  or  money  held  for  safe  custody  by  the  Japanese 
were  returned  to  the  prisoners  on  their  discharge.  All  arti- 
cles or  money  belonging  to  prisoners  who  died  were  forwarded 
to  the  Prisoners'  Intelligence  Board. 


The  rations  served  to  priaonaxs  wen  baaed  on  an  axnoontof 
money  stipulated  by  schedule. 

Ration  Schbdulb.    Pbr  Pbrsom  fbr  Dat 


Bread 

Animal  food  (meat,  fish,  or  pouHiy) 

Vegetables 

Table  salt 

Sugar 

Appetisers 


OffioeiB 

and  their 

eqaala 


lildni 
100  monme* 
ISO  monme 
5  monme 


N0D<< 


avoixdiipoiB. 


*  Equals  z.ja 

*  zgrameqi 

The  foregoing  was  modified  aooordlns  to  climatic  ooodi' 
tions.  The  amount  per  diem  allowed  tor  the  cost  of  thai 
rations  was,  for  officers  and  their  eqaala,  6e  sen;  for  ins- 
commissioned  officers  and  men,  each  30  aen — a  aen  is  abcmt 
four  fifths  of  a  cent. 


or  wadded  quilts  were  loaned  indiWdoaUy.  and  toilet  sets  is 
groups.    Of  clothing  each  prisoner  wore  what  he 
when  that  wore  out  a  new  suit  was  lent  to  priaoners  of 
of  officers  or  above,  and  seoond-haad  clothing  to 
missioned  officers  or  privates. 

The  prisoners  were  quartered  at  Matsuyamt. 
The  officers  had  Quarters  in  a  Buddhist  Temple  in 
a  wooded  park  there.  The  other  prisoners  were 
stationed  in  temples  and  large  bamboo  barrada 
and  hospital  wards.  Their  ph^ical  oonditioo 
could  not  have  been  better.  That  the  number  <rf 
prisoners  was  enormous  is  shown  by  Japan's  bill 
for  their  maintenance.  It  amounted  to  about 
$75,000,000,  the  last  pajrment  of  which  ($34,302.- 
aoo)  was  made  Nov.  23,  IQ07. 

Of  the  treatment  accordea  to  the  Japanese  by 
the  Russians,  little  or  nothing  has  been  pub- 
lished, and  no  official  information  is  available,  but 
it  is  known  that  Russia's  expenses  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  Japanese  prisoners  were  $40,000,000. 

During  the  last  fifty  years  great  strides  have 
been  made  in  the  care  of  prisoners  of  war.  From 
imprisonment,  as  if  criminals,  they  have  now 
been  emancipated.  Sympath}r  for  the  conquered 
by  the  conqueror  has  shown  itself  until,  among 
civilized  nations,  the  sick  receive  free  medical 
attendance  and  the  healthjr  are  well  fed,  well 
housed,  and  plainly  but  servioeably  clothed.  As 
much  attention  has  been  given  to  their  physical 
well-being  as  to  their  treatment.  This  has  been 
due  as  much  to  the  placing  of  prisoners  in  charge 
of  humane  officers  as  to  international  comity. 
Russian  prisoners  mostly  played  ball:  Boer  pris- 
oners enjoyed  the  privilege  of  cricket,  croouet, 
football,  gymnastics,  and  various  games  of  oall. 
Gymnastic  appliances,  as  horizontcd  and  parallel 
bars,  etc.,  were  supplied  in  several  of  the  deten- 
tion camps.  Schools  were  conducted,  and  the 
prisoners  were  also  permitted  to  make  tennis- 
courts  and  billiard-tables  for  their  use.  Card 
games  were  few.  Athletic  sports  were  freely  in- 
dul)3:ed  in. 

The  question  of  the  admission  of  liquor  to  the 
camps  was  purely  one  of  local  option  and  its 
exclusion  was  voted  in  all.  To  this  may  be 
attributed,  in  some  degree,  the  small  death- 
rate  among  the  prisoners  detained,  and  the  total 
absence  of  rioting. 

Frank  H.  Vwetelly. 
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Prisoner  of  War 
Profit 


3BATI0N  AND  PROBATION   OFFICERS: 

tion  in  sociology  means  the  suspension  of 
ice  chiefly  of  juvenile  and  first  offenders  for 
^ssions  of  not  too  serious  a  nature.  It 
)n  two  principles:  (i)  It  draws  a  distinction 
en  those  who  have  transgressed  the  law 
some  definite  and  immediate  cause— e.  g., 
r,  sudden  impulse  or  passion,  etc. — ^and 
who  are  thoroughly  vicious  and  have  crim- 
indencies.  (2)  It  is  a  postponement  of  con- 
ation while  the  offender  is  given  an  oppor- 
r  to  redeem  himself  and  become  a  useful 
>er  of  society.  Probation  officers  are  per- 
nto  whose  care  and  supervision  the  offend- 
5  put  while  under  probation.  They  may  be 
officials  of  the  state  or  municipalities,  or 
jQ  individuals  interested  in  the  prevention 
rther  transgressions  by  first  or  juvenile 
lers. 

jsachusetts  passed  a  law  for  the  establish- 
of  the  probation  system  in  18^8.  The  pro- 
3  is  briefly  this:  The  probation  officer  re- 
notice  in  the  case  of  a  first  offender  from 
lerk  of  the  court,  to  make  investigations 
ming  him  and  report.  On  the  day  of  trial 
jport  is  submitted  to  the  judge,  and  practi- 
decides  whether  the  accused — if  found 
— is  considered  fit  for  probation  or  not.  If 
B  judge  determines  the  period  during  which 
fender  is  to  be  under  the  surveillance  of  the 
tion  officer — the  latter  becoming  "the 
man  to  save  the  offender  from  prison." 
fficer  has  to  report  to  the  judge  at  stated 
als;  and  if  these  reports  and  the  behavior 
probationer  are  satisfactory,  sentence  may 
pended  by  the  court  for  a  longer  period,  or 
ed.     Otherwise  it  may  be  pronounced  and 

0  effect  at  once. 

s  system  of  redeeming  offenders  from  prison 
^  practised  extensively  both  in  Europe  and 
ca.  In  Massachusetts  8,140  persons  of  all 
vere  placed  on  probation  during  1903,  and 

65  per  cent  proved  successes.  New  York 
es  probation  for  at  least  one  year,  and  the 
tion  officer  of  Brooklyn  advocates  its  ex- 
n  to  three  or  four  jrears  so  as  to  establish 
ighly  friendly  relations.  In  the  case  of 
ile  offenders  the  process  is  this:  reformatorv 
leterminate  sentence;  release  **on  parole 
3d  conduct  under  a  probation  officer;  period 
»bation;  period  of  indefinite  suspension  of 
ice. 

many*s  probation  law  provides  for  a  Court 
irdianship— consisting  of  local  officials,  the 
ts,  clergymen,  schoolmasters.  The  ad- 
g^e  of  this  sytem  is  that  a  number  of  per- 
ecome  responsible  for  and  interested  in  the 
jessor — one  person  is,  however,  appointed 
tion  officer  in  each  case,  and  responsibility 
tralized.  The  law  of  Hungary  resembles 
f  Germany.  In  Holland,  Belgium,  Frt^nce, 
>witzerland  authorized  private  organiza- 
-Soci^t^  de  Patronage — assume  th^-rie- 
bilities  for  juvenile  offenders. 

question  is,  whether  the  expenses  con- 

1  with  this  system  are  a  good  investment, 
chusetts,  for  instance,  pays  probation 
s  from  $1,500  to  $1,800  per  year;  New 
has  just  (June  6,  1907)  passed  a  law  to 

a  State  Probation  Commission  with  volun- 
lembers,  but  a  paid  secretary  with  a  salary 
300  a  year  plus  fimds  for  stenographer,  etc. 
Kpenses  are  likely  to  grow  as  the  probation 
a  develops,  and  objections  are  raised.    It 


would  be  a  good  investment  even  if  it  saved  only 
one  half  of  the  probationers  from  a  career  of 
crime.  A  German  report  ("Statistik  uber  die 
Fiirsorge-Erziehung")  says  that  the  total  cost  of 
over  £300,000  per  annum  in  Germany  would  be 
amply  compensated  by  restraining  only  25,000 
offenders  for  one  year  from  further  transgressions. 
The  gain  to  the  State  in  better  citizens  is,  of 
course,  not  expressible  in  figures. 

PROFIT  (for  facts  and  statistics  as  to  profits, 
see  following  article) :  The  word  profit  is  used  in 
political  economy  by  different  writers  in  different 
senses.  It  is  not  at  all  difficult  to  understand 
its  different  uses,  but  great  care  must  be  taken 
to  be  sure  that  one  knows  the  sense  in  which  an 
author  uses  it,  before  one  can  judge  or  under- 
stand his  meaning.  The  failure  to  do  this  has  led 
to  endless  popular  confusion,  and  not  seldom  to 
inaccurate  statements  by  economists  themselves. 

Adam  Smith  defines  it  as  "the  revenue  derived  from  stock 
(capital)  by  the  person  who  manages  or  employs  it "  ("  Wealth, 
of  Nations."  i..  j).  Mill  defines  it  ("  Polit.  Econ.,"  chap,  xv., 
I  z)  as  "the  gains  of  the  person  who  advances  the  expenses 
€i  production — who,  from  funds  in  his  possession,  pays  the 
wages  of  the  laborers,  or  supports  them  during  the  work,  who 
supphes  the  requisite  buildings,  materials,  and  tools,  or  ma- 
chinery; and  to  whom,  by  the  usual  terms  of  the  contract, 
the  produce  belongs,  to  be  disposed  ol  at  his  pleasure." 

Jevons  ("  Primer  of  Political  Economy,"  p.  52)  uses  it  of 
wages  of  superintendence,  interest,  and  recompense  for  risk. 
He  says: 

**  The  proper  share  of  the  capitalist  is  interest:  but  this  is 
usually  a  good  deal  less  than  what  actually  remains  in  the 
hands  of  the  capitalist.     Business  is  generally  carried  on  by 
some  capitalist  who  rents  a  piece  of  land,  builds  a  factory,  pur- 
chases machinery,  and  then  employ  men  to  work  the  macnin- 
ery,  paying  them  wages.     The  capitalist  himself  often  acts  as 
manager,  and  works  every  day  almost  as  lonc^as  the  worlonen. 
When  the  goods  are  finished  and  sold,  he  keeps  the  whole 
€i  the  money  he  gets  for  them;  but  then  he  has  already  paid 
out  a  large  sum  as  wages,  while  the  goods  were  being  made; 
another  part  goes  to   pay  the  rent  of  the  land  which  he  lias 
hired.     Having  struck  off  these  i>ortions.  there  ought  to 
remain  a  certain  profit,  i>art  of  which  he  uses  to  live  upon. 
But  even  this  profit  consists  of  more  than  interest  upon  his 
capital.     It  should  include  also  a  payment  for  his  labor  in 
superintending  the  business.     The  manager 
of  a  factory  may  seldom  touch  the  cotton. 
^yhmt        ^^>  ^^^^'  °^  other  material,  which  is  manu- 
PvA^lf  Ta     f&ctured;    neverthdess,    he   works   with    his 
rronv  u     Yit&d  and  his  pen,  calculating  the  prices  at 
which  he  can  produce  goods,  inquiring  where 
he  can  buy  the  materiius  most  cheaply,  choos- 
ing good  workmen,  keeping  the  accounts  straight,  and  so  on. 
Severe  mental  labor  is  really  far  more  difficult  and  exhausting 
than  manual  labor;  and  in  raising  up  a  good  business,  and 
carrying  it  throuigh  times  of  danger,  a  manager  has  to  undergo 
great  anxiety  and  mental  fatigue.     Thus,  it  is  necessary  that 
a  successful  manager  should  receive  a  considerable  share  of 
the  prodiice.  so  as  to  make  it  worth  his  while  to  give  this  labor. 
His  share  is  called  the  wages  of  superintendence,  and.  altho 
usually  much  larger  than  the  share  of  a  common  laborer,  it  is 
really  wages  of  the  same  nature. 

"Another  part  of  the  capitalist's  so-called  profit  ought  to  be 
laid  aside  as  recompense  for  risk.  There  is  always  more  or 
le9s  uncertainty  in  trade,  and  even  the  most  skilful  and  careful 
manager  may  lose  money  by  circumstances  over  which  he  has 
no  control.  Sometimes,  after  building  a  factory,  the  demand 
for  the  goods  which  he  is  going  to  produce  falls  oH ;  sometimes 
the  materials  cannot  be  bought;  perhaps  it  is  discovered, 
when  too  late,  that  the  factory  has  beet)  built  in  an  unsuitable 
place;  occasionally,  too,  the  workmen  are  discontented,  and 
refuse  to  work  for  such  wages  as  the  capitalist  can  afford  to 
pay.  Now,  whenever  any  of  these  mistakes  or  misfortunes 
happen,  it  is  the  capitalist  who  mainly  suffers,  because  he 
loses  a  great  deal  of  money,  on  which  he  might  otherwise  have 
lived  comfortably." 

Professor  Ely  uses  the  word  to  exclude  interest  and  wages 
of  superintendence.  He  says  ("Political  Economy,"  p. 
3X7.  xsted.): 

"Whatever  is  left  after  paying  interest,  rent,  and  wages  is 
profits.  It  is  the  return  which  is  received  for  the  or^nization 
and  management  of  a  business  at  one's  risk.  It  is.  strictly 
speaking,  not  "wages  of  superintendence,"  for  that  may  be 
deducted,  and  often  is  deducted." 


Profit 
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Profits  then  may  be  considered  (i)  to  be  what 
the  stockholders  or  owners  of  a  business  receive 
s^ter  those  who  manage  the  business  have  re- 
ceived their  '* wages  of  management."  after  the 
capital  invested  or  borrowed  has  received  its  due 
interest,  and  after  payment  has  been  made  for 
risk;  or  (2)  profit  may  be  used  in  a  larger  sense  to 
include  one  or  more  of  all  these  items. 

Of  the  law  which  governs  profits  we  have  many 
statements.  John  Stuart  Mill  says  (** Political 
Economy,'*  sth  London  ed.,  book  ii.,  chap,  xv.): 

The  lowest  rate  of  profit  which  can  jjcrmancntly  exist  is 
that  which  is  barely  adequate,  at  the  Riven  place  and  lime,  to 
afford  an  equivalent  for  the  abstinence,  risk, 
and  exertion  Implied  in  the  employinent  of 
capital.  ,  .  .  Such,  then,  is  the  minimum  of 
profits;  but  that  minimum  iscscecdinglyvftri- 
able,  and  at  some  times  and  places  extreinely 
low;  on  account  of  the  great  variableness  of  two 
out  of  its  three  elements.  The  rale  of  necessary 
remuneration  for  abstinence^,  or,  in  other  words,  the  effective 
d^ire  of  accumulation,  differs  widely  in  different  states  of 
Society  and  civilization.  ,  .  .  There  is  still  a  wider  ditTerencc 
in  the  clement  which  consists  in  compensation  for  risk.  .  .  . 
But  tho  profits  thus  vary,  the  parity. on  the  whole,  of  different 
modes  of  employing  capital  (in  the  absence  of  any  natural 
or  artificial  monopoly)  is.  in  a  certain  and  a  ver^'  important 
sense,  maintained.  On  an  average  (whatever  may  be  the 
occasional  fluctuations),  the  various  empltoyments  of  capital 
are  on  such  a  footing  as  to  hold  out,  not  equal  profits,  but 
equal  expectations  of  profit,  to  persons  of  average  abilities  and 
advantages,  By  equal,  I  mean  after  making  compensation 
for  any  inferiority  in  the  agreeableness  or  safety  of  an  em- 
ployment. 

Representing  much  later  and,  at  present,  far 
more  generally  accepted  thoughts  Professor  Mar- 
shall says  ('*  Economics  of  Industry,"  book  vi.^ 
chap,  vtii.): 

The  profits  of  a  business*  are  the  excess  of  its  receipts  over 
its  outgoings,  and  the  annual  rate  of  profits  is  the  ratio  which 
the  yearly  profits  bear  to  the  capital  invested.  We  have 
next  to  inquire  whether  there  is  any  general  tendency  of  the 
rate  of  orohts  to  equality. 

The  nrst  difficulty  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  otitgoings 
of  a  business,  and  therefore  its  profits,  are  not  always  esti- 
mated in  the  same  way.  This  was  well  pointed  out  by  Adam 
Smith,  who  saidr  "  The  whole  drugs  which  the 
best  employed  apothecary  in  a  large  market- 
town  will  sell  in  a  year  may  not  perhaps  cost 
him  above  thirty  or  forty  p<3ujnls.  Tho  he 
should  scD  them,  therefore,  for  three  or  four 
hundred,  or  a  thousand  per  cent  pi^rofit,  this 
may  frequently  be  no  more  than  the  reason- 
able wages  of  his  labor  in  the  only  way  in 
which  he  can  charge  them,  upon  the  price  of  the  drugs.  The 
greater  part  of  the  apparent  profit  is  real  wages  disguised  in 
the  garb  of  profit.  In  a  small  seaport  town  a  little  grocer  will 
mali^  40  or  50  per  cent  upon  a  stock  of  a  single  100  pounds^ 
while  a  considerable  wholesale  merchant  in  the  same  place 
would  scarce  make  8  or  10  t>cr  cent  upon  a  stock  of 
10,000."  ... 

There  are  even  reasons  for  thinking  that  the  rate  of  profit^ 
rightly  estimated,  on  large  capitals  tends  to  be  higher  than  on 
smalL  For  of  two  businesses  competing  in  the  same  trade, 
that  with  the  larger  capital  can  nearly  always  buy  at  a 
cheaper  rate,  and  can  avail  itself  of  many  economies  in  the 
special! xation  of  skill  and  machinery  and  in  other  ways^  which 
are  out  of  the  reach  of  the  smaller  business:  while  at  most 
the  only  important  advantage  which  the  latter  is  likely  to  have 
consists  of  its  greater  facilities  for  getting  near  its  customers 
and  consulting  their  individual  wants.  .  .  . 

There  are  some  trades  which  require  a  very  high  order  of 
ability,  but  in  which  it  is  nearly  as  easy  to  manage  a  very 
large  bu-sincss  as  one  of  moderate  size.  In  rolling-mills,  for 
instance,  there  is  little  detail  which  cannot  be  reduced  to 
routine,  and  a  capital  of  jCi.ooo^odo  invested  in  them  can  be 
controlled  by  one  able  man.  A  rate  of  profits  of  20  per  cent, 
which  is  not  a  very  high  average  rate  tor  some  fnarts  of  the 
iron  trade,  would  give  the  owner  of  such  works  earnings  of 
management  amounting  to  more  than  £1  $0,000  a  year. 
And  Since  ironmasters  can  with  so  little  additional  effort  get 
the  earnings  of  management  on  an  increased  capital,  wealthy 
men  remain  in  the  trade  longer  than  in  most  others;  and  the 
competition  of  the  great  ironmasters  with  one  another  is 
said  to  have  reduced  the  avermge  rate  of  profits  in  the  trade 
below  the  ordinary  level. 

The  rate  of  profits  is  low  in  nearly  all  those  trades  which 
renuire  very  little  ability  of  the  highest  order,  and  in  which  a 
public  or  private  firm  with  a  good  connection  and  a  large 
capital  can  hold  its  own  against  newcomers,  so  long  as  it  is 
ttttnaged  by  men  of  industrious  habits  and  soimd  commoa 
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sense  and  a  moderate  share  of  enterprise.     And  men  ol  tfa 
kind  arc  seldom  wanting  either  to  a  wetl-estabUihed  pn&ie  I 
company  or  to  a  private   firm  which  is  ready  to  lake  tk 
ablci^t  of  its  servants  into  partnership. 

We  may  then  condudc.Jirstly,  that  the  true  late  of  prote  1 
in  large  businesses  is  higherthan  at  first  siicht  appears.^ 
much  that  is  commonly  counted  as  profits  in  the  small buaeei, 
ought  to  be  classed  under  another  head.   .    ^   . 

Profits  are   exceptionally    high    where    the 
very  large,  relatively  to  the  capital.   ,  ,  . 

It  is  obvious  that  wholesale  dealers  who  buy  and  sell 
quantities  of  produce  in  single  transactions,  a^d  who 
able  to  turn  over  their  capital  very  i»^ 
may  make  large  fortunes^   tho  tbetr  ar  .^^^ 
VariatioiLl    profits  on  the  turnover  are  less  than  i  peroci 
and,  in  the  extreme  case  of  targre  stock  ei- 
change  dealings,  even  whr-   *i  --    -re  ody  t 
small  fraction  of    1   per  cent.     But  ash;  .^ho  hi6 

to  put  laljor  and  material  into  the  shi p.  an  ^-  a  hcr^ 

for  it.  a  long  while  before  it  is  ready  to  sail,  ^umj  -^  u^>  nAatotib 
care  for  every  detail  connected  with  it,  must  add  a  very  biith 
percentage  to  his  direct  and  indirect  outlay  in  order  to  ft- 
munerate  him  for  his  labor  and  the  locldnR  up  of  hisca[«UbL 
Again,  in  the  textile  industries,  some  firms  buy  raw  materiil 
and  turn  out  finished  goods,  while  others  confine  tbemselTii 
to  spinning,  to  weaving,  or  to  finishing;  and  it  is  obvious tiat 
the  rate  ol  profit  on  the  turnover  of  one  of  the  first  class  mas 
be  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  mtes  of  profit  of  one  of  each  of  tfec 
three  other  classes.  Again,  the  retail  den'--  '  -— »t  on  tfet 
turnover  is  often  only  s  or  10  per  cent  for  es  whica 

are  in  general  demand,  and  which  are  not  ?  ange^  d 

fashion;  so  that»  while  the  salesare  large,  tlit  i.tM.t-r^ry  stocb 
are  small,  and  the  capital  invested  in  them  can  be  turr.eJ 
over  very  rapidly,  with  very  little  trouble  and  no  risk.  Bti 
a  profit  on  the  turnover  of  nearly  100  per  ^nt  is  required  lo 
rrmunerate  the  retailer  of  some  kinds  of  f&ncy  goods  whicfa 
can  be  sold  but  slowly,  of  which  varied  stocks  mtist  be  kept 
which  require  a  large  space  for  their  display,  and  whidi  1 
change  of  fashion  may  render  unsalable  except  at  a  IO0:  sad 
even  this  high  rate  is  often  exceeded  in  the  case  of  fish,  fruit, 
flowers,  and  vegetables,  .  ,  . 

To  pass  to  another  ^»:nnt.  the  number  of  those  who  succcid 
in  business  is  but  a  small  percentage  of  the  whole;  and  in  tbdr 
hands  are  concentrated  the  fortunes  of  others  several  times  it 
numerous  as  themselves,  who  have  made  savings  of  their  own. 
or  who  have  inherited  the  savings  of  others  and  lost  them  aO, 
together  with  the  fruits  of  their  owti  etforts,  in  unsuccessful 
business.  In  order,  therefore,  to  find  the  average  profits  of  1 
trade  we  must  not  divide  the  aggregate  profits  made  in  it  by 
the  number  of  those  who  are  reaping  them,  nor  even  by  that 
number  added  to  the  number  who  have  failed;  but  from  the 
aggregate  profits  of  the  successful  we  must  subtract  the  aggre- 
gate losses  of  those  who  have  failed,  and  t>crhaps  disappeared 
frDm  the  trade,  and  we  must  then  divide  the  remainder  by  the 
sum  of  the  numbers  of  those  who  have  succeeded  and  tho« 
who  have  failed.  It  is  probable  that  the  true  gross  eamim^ 
of  management — ^that  is,  the  excess  of  profits  over  interest—is 
not  on  the  average  more  than  a  half,  and  in  some  risky  trades 
not  more  than  a  tenth  part,  of  what  it  appears  to  l:*e  to  persons 
who  form  their  ^^tinmte  of  the  profitableness  of  a  trade  by 
observation  only  of  those  who  have  secured  its  prices.  There 
are,  however,  reasons  for  thinking  that  the  risks  of  trade  are 
on  the  whole  diminishing  rather  than  increasing. 

John  Stuart  Mill  adds  an  important  point.  He 
savs  ("Political  Economy/'  book  ii.,  chap,  xv., 
SS): 

To  popular  apprehension  it  seems  as  if  the  profits  of  bns- 

ness  depended  upon  prices,     A  producer  or  dealer  seems  to 

obtain  his  profits  oy  selling  his  commodity  for 

more  than  it  cost  him.     Profit  altogether,  p-eo- 

Lftbor^        pie  arc  apt  to  think,  is  a  consequence  of  pur- 

the  Souiroe  chase  and  sale.  It  is  only  (they  suppoeae) 
M  w^  ,«#      because  there  are  purchasers  for  a  commodity, 

Of  Fteflt  that  the  producer  of  it  is  able  to  make  any  profit, 
D^nanci — customers — a  market  for  the  com- 
modity, are  the  cause  of  the  gains  of  capitalists. 
It  is  by  the  sale  of  their  goods  that  they  replace  their  capital 
and  add  to  its  amount. 

This^  however,  is  looking  only  at  the  outside  surface  of  the 
economicaJ  machinery  of  society.  In  no  case,  we  find,  is  the 
mere  money  which  passes  from  one  penson  to  another  the  ftm* 
damental  matter  in  any  economical  phenomenon.  li  we  look 
more  narrowly  into  the  operations  of  tho  r»roducer.  we  shall 
perceive  that  the  money  he  obtains  for  his  commodity  is  not  the 
cause  of  his  having  a  profit,  but  only  the  mode  in  which  his 
profit  IB  paid  to  him. 

The  cause  of  profit  is  that  labor  produces  more  than  is  re- 
quired for  its  support.  The  reason  why  agricuhiiral  capital 
yields  a  profit  is  because  human  beings  can  grow  more  food 
than  is  nec^usary  to  feed  them  while  it  is  being  grown,  includ- 
ing the  time  occupied  in  constructing  the  tools  and  making  at! 
other  needful  preparations;  from  which  it  is  a  consequence 
that,  if  a  capitalist  undertakoetofeed  the  laborers  on  condi- 
tion of  receiving  the  produce,  he  has  some  of  it  remaining  for 
himself  after  replacing  his  ad  vances«  To  vary  the  form  of  the 
theorem:   the  reason  why  capital  yidds  a  profit  is  because 
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■>  food,  dothing,  materials,  and  tools  last  longer  than  the  time 

■  which  was  required  to  produce  them;  so  that  if  a  capitalist 
^-  sapplies  a  party  of  laborers  with  these  things^  on  condition  of 

receiving  all  they  produce,  they  will,  in  addition  to  reprodu- 

B  ctn^  their  own  necessaries  and  instruments,  have  a  portion  of 

■  tbeu*  time  remaining,  to  work  for  the  capitalist.     We  thus  see 

■  that  profit  arises,  not  from  the  incident  of  exchange,  but  from 
the  productive  power  of  labor;  and  the  general  profit  of  the 

II  ooontry  is  always  what  the  productive  power  of  labor  makes 

it,  whether  any  exchange  takes  place  or  not.     It  there  were 

IK  no  division  <^  employments,  there  would  be  no  buying  or 

■  idling,  but  there  would  still  be  profit.  If  the  laborers  ofthe 
Ir  coimtry  collectively  produce  ao  per  cent  more  than  their 
II  wages,  profits  will  be  ao  per  cent,  whatever  prices  mayormay 
t  not  be.  The  accidents  of  price  may  for  a  time  make  one  set 
s  o£  producers  get  more  than  ao  per  cent,  and  another  less;  the 
n  one  commodity  being  rated  above  its  natural  value  in  relation 
i  to  other  commodities,  and  the  other  below,  until  prices  have 
t  asain  adjusted  themselves:  but  there  will  always  be  just  ao 
I  per  cent  divided  among  them  all. 

r 

All  economists,  however,  do  not  agree  with 
Mill  that  the  cause  of  profit  is  that  labor  produces 
snore  than  is  required  for  its  support.  Tney  deny 
the  fact.  Mr.  Edward  Atkinson,  e.  g. ,  argues  that 
capital  is  as  necessary  to  labor  as  labor  to  capital. 
He  sa3rs  ("The  Industrial  Progress  of  the  Nation," 
p.  147): 

Many  an  honest  workman  now  sincerely  contests  the 
equity  of  distribution  by  way  of  capitalists.     What  is  the 
true  answer?    There  is  and  there  can  be  but 
one  reply  to  this  question.     Labor  does  not 
Ymrt  Played  produce  the  entire  i>roduct:  it  only  shares  in 
Iftv  HanitAl    the  work  as  it  shares  in  the  product.     Without 
ny  vapiiai   capital  labor  alone  would  be  almost  incapable 
of  sustaining  those  who  constitute  the  mere 
■  working  classes  in  the  narrowest  sense.    Cap- 
ital is  a  force,  and  capitalists  are  those  who  direct  this  force. 
By  the  direction  which  the  owners  or  the  administmtors  of 
capital  give  to  this  force,  which  requires  mental  work  of  the 
most  uncommon  kind,  the  joint  product  of  labor  and  capital 
is  aomuch  increased  that  even  tho  the  capitalist  secures  to  his 
own  use  a  lai^ge  part  of  the  joint  product,  what  is  left  to  the 
worldngman  is  more  in  quantity  and  in  value  than  he  could 
otherwise  have  attained  by  his  own  unaided  efforts. 

Mr.  Atkinson  says  elsewhere  (**  The  Distribution  of  Profits.'* 
p.  38):  "The  late  Cornelius  Vanderbilt  may  be  taken  as  an 
example  ol  a  communist  in  a  true  sense.  He  was  the  greatest 
communist  of  his  age.  He  consolidated  and  perfected  the 
imilroad  service  in  such  a  way  that  a  year's  supply  of  meat  and 
broul  can  be  moved  1,000  miles  from  the  Western  prairies 
to  the  Eastern  workshop  at  the  measure  of  cost  of  a  single 
day's  wages  of  a  mechamc  or  artisan  in  Blassachusetts." 

Says  Mr.  George  Gunton  ("Wealth  and  Prog- 
ress," chap,  i.) : 

The  idea  most  prevalent,  indeed,  well-nigh  universal,  among 
working  men  regarding  the  production  of  wealth,  to  use  the 
official  language  of  the  largest  labor  organization  in  the  world.' 
is:  "  (i)  Tfaat  labor  creates  all  wealth.  (3)  That  all  wealth 
belongs  to  those  who  create  it."  Prom  this  it  manifestly  fol- 
lows tnat  all  wealth  rightfully  belongs  to  the  laborer.  Hence, 
all  who  obtain  wealth  without  his  consent  do  so  by  cheating 
him  out  ol  the  product  ol  his  labor,  and  are  "thieves  and 
robbers." 

This  is  not  merely  the  official  dogma  of  a  single  society,  but 
it  constitutes  the  basis  of  neariy  every  proposition  and  the 
essence  of  neariy  all  economic  literature  put  forth  in  the  name 
of  industrial  and  social  reform.  With  financial  reformers  the 
robbery  is  labeled  "interest  and  usury";  with  land  reformers 
it  is  "rent,"  and  with  the  Socialists,  m  the  language  of  their 
— i-4.    i^jj  Marx,  it  is  "surplus  value,     which  is 


as  capital  (machinery,  etc).  The  former  is  slow,  clumsy,  and 
ineffectual,  and  capable  of  very  little  increase,  while  the  latter 
is  rapid,  exact,  and  powerful,  and  is  capable  ol  indefinite  in* 


more  sweeping  than  any  ol  the  others,  and  includes  all  rents, 
profits,  and  interest. 

If  tins  formula  is  correct,  and  all  profits,  interest,  rents,  etc., 
are  "  exploitation  " — mere  pltmder  of  the  laborer — clearly  the 
workhig  men  would  be  justified  in  using  any  means  within 
their  power  to  take  possession  <^  all  the  wealth  in  the  com- 
fluunity.  as  many  of  tneir  leaders  are  expecting  them  some  day 
to  do. 

But  is  it  correct?  If  the  first  proposition  is  true,  the  bal- 
ance of  the  formula  is  indisputable;  but  if  it  is  not  true,  then 
the  whole  fisbric  falls,  and  all  efforts  at  social  reformation 
based  upon  it  must  surely  fail  to  produce  the  desired  and  ex- 
pected result. 

A  very  little  reflection  will  suffice  to  show  that  this  proposi- 
tion.  wmle  seemingly  true,  is  essentially  false.  .  .  .  There 
are  deariy  two  sets  of  forces  or  two  lands  of  motor  power  that 
can  be  employed  in  producing  wealth.  One  is  labor  power 
engendered  and  put  forth  by  human  beings;  the  other  is 
natosal  power  engendered  and  put  forth  by  material  objects, 

<  "PoUty  of  the  Labor  Movement,"  vol.  i.,  p.  4,  published 
by  tba  KnJgfaU  ol  Labor.  1885. 


Accordingly,  in  proportion  as  wealth  is  produced  by  human 
labor  it  is  scant  and  dear,  and  the  masses  are  poor  and  bar- 
barous; and  according  as  it  is  produced  by  natural  forces 
(steam,  etc.)  it  is  abundant  and  cheap,  and  the  masses  are 
materially  prosperous  and  socially  dvilized.  Thus.  e.  g.,  in 
India,  where  wealth  is  produced  mainly  by  human  labor,  the 
annual  earnings  are  about  jga  ($10)*  per  capita  ci  the  popula- 


tion, as  against  £x^  ($165)  per  capita  in  this  country,  where 
human  labor  supplies  the  smallest  per  cent  of  the  productive 
power  of  any  country  in  the  world.  2    The  same  is  true  of 


other  countries. 

Hence  we  find  that  in  England  over  78  per  cent  of  the  pro- 
ductive power  is  furnished  by  steam,  as  against  10  per  cent  in 
Russia.  In  Spain.  34;  Italy,  ^4;  and  Portugal,  4a  per  cent  <^ 
the  productive  power  is  furnished  by  human  labor,  as  against 
4  per  cent  in  England  and  America.  .  .  . 

It  is,  therefore,  clear  that  human  labor  does  not,  except  un- 
der the  most  primitive  state  of  savagery,  "  create  all  wealth." 
and  that  the  social  condition  of  the  laborer  is  not  necessarily 
the  best  when  he  gets  the  whole  product;  but.  on  the  contrary, 
wealth  is  produced  by  the  combined  effort  of  labor  and  capital, 
and  that,  according  as  the  proportion  of  the  total  wealth  pro- 
duced by  human  Tabor  diminishes,  the  actual  amount  the 
laborer  receives  increases. 

Most  Fabian  Socialists  do  not  hold  that  labor 

produces  all  wealth.     They  argue  that  wealth 

comes  from  land,  labor,  and  capital. 

Soeialiit  '^^^X  agree,  however,  with  the 
View  Marxian  Socialists  that  labor  should 
get  all  the  wealth,  because  they  be- 
lieve that  all  men  should  labor,  and 
that  it  is  neither  wise  nor  just  that  one  class  in 
the  commimity  should  own  the  land  and  capital 
and  be  paid  for  their  use,  and  another  class  fur- 
nish the  labor  and  be  paid  for  their  work.  They 
would  have  the  same  men  and  women  (the  whole 
community)  own  the  capital  and  land  and  furnish 
the  labor,  and  so  receive  the  whole  product.  The 
Socialist's  and  the  workingman's  quarrel  is  not 
w^ith  capital,  but  with  the  capitalist:  that  is,  with 
the  wage  system  where  one  class  does  the  work 
and  another  class  furnishes  the  capital. 

Already  the  share  that  goes  to  capital  as  a 
whole  is  falling,  even  tho,  by  concentration,  a 
few  capitalists  are  gaining  enormous  wealth.  The 
profits  on  capital  may  fall  so  low  as  to  fail  to  in- 
duce men  to  furnish  capital  or  allow  them  to  live 
on  the  returns  to  capital;  then  a  cooperative 
system  will  become  necessary,  or  the  whole  com- 
mimity be  compelled  to  work  and  be  paid  by  a 
few  successful  capitalists  who  will  get  enormous 
returns,  at  very  low  rates,  from  still  more  enor- 
mous investments. 

That  the  rate  of  profits  is  falling  is  not  denied. 
Says  Professor  Marshall  ("Economics  of  Indus- 
try," book  ii.,  chap,  xii.,  §§  7-8) : 

The  total  amount  of  the  earnings  <^  management  got  by 

business  men  in  a  country  may  be  fotmd  by  subtracting 

interest  on  the  whole  amount  of  their  own 

capital  from  their  total   net  incomes  after 

Bat9         allowing  for  all  expenses  and  losses:  and.  even 

^f  pruat     <^^ter  allowance  has  been  made  for  insurance 

"9  iM  a^inst  personal  risks,  this  amotmt  certainly 

Fallinir      gives  a  very  high  rate  of  wage  for  the  sldU 

and  ability  of  business  men.     But  this  rate  is 

not  so  high  as  at  first  sight  appears;  for  great 

deductions  mtist  be  made  on  account  of  those  who  have  lost 

their  capital  in  trade.     The  earnings  of  the  labor  that  these 

men  have  wasted,  together  with  all  the  capital  that  they  have 

lost,  must  be  deducted  from  the  earnings  of  management  got 

by  successful  men  before  the  average  earnings  of  management 

can  be  found.     Those  who  fail  are  quickly  lost  from  sight  and 

memory;  but  their  number  is  very  great.     It  is  said  that  in 

America  three  fourths  of  those  who  engage  in  tmde  become 

insolvent  in  the  course  of  the  first  five  years  (Bowcn,  "  Amer^ 

ican  Political  Economy."  chap.  x.). 

1 8.  The  supply  of  skilled  labor  is  increasing  faster  than 
that  of  unskilled  labor,  and  the  supply  of  business  power  is 


>  See  Mulhall's  "  Progress  of  the  Worid,' 
2 Ibid.,  "History  of  Prices,"  p.  53- 
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tncreasins  foster  than  thut  cf  Ibe  lower  kindK  of  skilled  labor. 
Thus  the  compelition  of  businciss  jriower  for  the  aid  of  the 
lower  orders  ai  labor  in  produclicn  is  increasing.  And,  as  a 
con^quence.  the  earnings  of  management  that  can  be  got  by 
doing  work  of  a  given  order  of  difficulty — the  task-earnings 
of  managcmcnt^are  diminishing.  The  continual  increase  in 
the  complexity  of  business,  and  the  continual  increase  in  the 
amount  of  capital  that  can  be  employed  in  business  under  a 
single  management,  are  indeed  ifiving  to  business  ability  of 
the  highest  order  the  opportunities  of  obtaining  greater  earn- 
ings ot  management  than  were  ever  heard  of  m  earlier  gen- 
erations. But  the  total  amount  of  the  earnings  of  manage- 
ment is  not  so  high  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  capital 
employed  a&  it  used  to  be.  And  the  ratio  which  the  earnings 
of  management  of  a  bu^nesa  bear  on  the  averase  to  the  capi- 
tal employed  goes  on  diminishing:  and  will  probably  continue 
to  diminish .  For  the  growth  of  education  will  increase 
rapidly  the  supply  of  business  power  that  is  competing  for  the 
aid  of  hired  labor  in  production:  and  this  competition  will  pre- 
vent the  earnings  of  management  from  growing  as  fast  as 
capital  is  likely  to  grow. 

Since  the  normal  rate  of  interest  is  likely  to  fall,  and  the 
ratio  which  normal  earnings  of  management  bear  to  capital 
is  likely  to  fall,  and  since  profits  are  composed' of  interest  and 
earnings  of  monaficment.  therefore  the  normal  rale  of  profits 
is  likely  to  fnIL  It  will  not  fall  rapidly  for  a  time^  and  then 
remain  stationary  at  a  minimum.  But  subject  to  some  oscil- 
lations its  f^ll  will  probably  he  continuous,  tho  increasingly 
slow,  so  long  as  the  world  is  inhabited  by  men  of  the  same 
nature  with  ourselves. 

So  argues  Mr,  Edward  Atkinson.  He  says 
(**The  Industrial  Progress  of  the  Nation/'  p.  305) : 

Under  existing  institutions  and  laws  the  working  classes, 
in  the  sense  in  which  they  use  that  word,  have  been  securing 
to  their  own  use  and  enjojinent  an  increasing  share  of  an  in- 
creasing product,  3d.  The  richer  classes  controUinf^  and  using 
capital  are  securing  to  their  use,  control,  and  enjoyment  a 
decreasing  share  of  the  same  increasing  product. 

For  Mr.  Atkinson's  proof  of  this,  as  also  for 
contrary  views,  see  articles  Wealth  and  Wages. 

PROFITS  (ITET):  For  a  discussion  of  the 
principles  involved,  see  Profit.  We  are  con- 
cemea  here  simply  with  the  facts.  Statistics 
as  to  net  profits,  and  conclusions  deduced  from 
them ,  must  be  suspiciously  viewed.  The  "  Twen- 
ty-first Annual  Report  of  the  Massachusetts 
Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor"  reports  on  the  net 
profits  of  sixty-four  manufacturing  industries  in 
that  state,  but  even  this  report  has  been  most 
severely  criticized.  W^e  give  its  conclusions,  and 
some  of  the  criticisms  upon  it.  Says  the  report 
(pp.  623-630): 

We  first  bring  forward  the  following  general  caution: 
No  one  should  make  use  of  these  tables  without  carefid 
consideration  of  the  analyses  for  each  industry  which  follow 
the  tables.  These  analyses  are  intended  to  supplement  the 
tabular  presentations,  as  deductions  drawn  from  the  figures 
alone^  without  i!ue  regard  to  the  analyses,  would,  in  many 
ca&M,  be  misleading. 

In  the  returns  as  to  net  profits  10.013  establishments  are 
represented,  representing  7545  per  cent  of  the  grand  ag- 
grepate  of  capital  invested  in  all  establish- 
ments in  all  industries,  and  in  them  was  pro- 
duced nearly  70  per  cent  of  the  entire  product 
turned  out  in  the  manufacturing  and  mechan* 
ical  industries  in  the  commonwealth.  Of  the 
10.013  establishments,  9,351,  or  9s. 39  per 
cent,  made  a  profit,  while  76a,  or  7, 6'  percent, 
did  not  make  a  profit.  The  establishments  making  a  profit 
had  8i,»3  per  cent  of  the  capital  invented,  and  made  88,77 
per  cent  of  the  goods  manufactured.  The  establishments 
not  making  a  profit  had  18,7**  per  cent  of  the  capital  invested, 
and  made  11.33  P*^  <^*^"t  of  the  goods  manufactured.  The 
result  for  all  industries  was  a  net  profit  amounting  to  3.90 
per  cent  of  the  selling  price,  and  eqmvalent  to  4.8^  percent  on 
the  capital  invested. 

Out  of  the  grand  total  of  $500,594,377  of  capitftl  invested 
in  manufacturing  and  mechanical  industries  in  the  common- 
wealth, land,  bufldin^.  and  fixtures  are  valued  at  $118,886.- 
643,  or  33.74  per  cent  of  the  total;  machioety,  implements, 
and  tools  at  $115,354,330,  or  23.03  p>ercent:akShat  $173,440,- 
947^  or  34.6s  per  cent;  and  credit  at  $93.01  •,457,  or  18.58  per 
cent.  For  everj'  $  100  invested  the  proporticni  of  the  details 
are  as  follows:  l^nd,  buildings,  and  fixtures,  $94:  machineo% 
implements,  and  tools,  $13;  cash,  $35;  credit  capital,  $t8. 
The  total  plant  values  represent  $47,Wd  the  total  OLsh  and 
credit  capital,  $53. 


Capital 
Investad 


As  to  cost  of  production,  each  tjo9  of  total  cost  tncluda 

the  following  elements:  Stock  (including  raw  or  maciifac- 

tured    materials),     $67.67;     salaries,    I1  9^, 

wages,  $25,66;  rent,  85  c«nts:  taxes,  64  oeati; 

Coat  of       insurance,  38  cents;  freight,  $1.46;  new  equip- 

P^  J      .♦        mcnts,  18  cents;  repairs,  93  cents;  other  et- 

JTTO  auc  tloXL   pcnses ,  j  s  cents ;  these  i  t  ems  aggregating  $  toa. 

or  100  per  cent,  if  the  items  are  cooaidesvd  is 

percentages  instead  of  dollars  a.nd  ocszta.    By 

total  cost  is  meant  the  cost  to  the  manufacturer  at  Xht  coat- 

pleted  product,  ready  for  sale,  but  excluding  profit. 

As  to  selling  price,  each  $100  of  selling  price  includes  Ibe 
following  elements;  Stock,  or  materials,  $58.91;  aalamiv 
$1.73;  wages,  $33.34:  rent,  73  cents;  taxes,  56  cents;  insursnee^ 
33  cents;  ireight,  $1,27;  new  equipment,  34  c«nt£;  repain,  6t 
cents;  expenses  not  previously  enumerated,  13  cents.  In 
each  $ioQ  there  is  an  excess  of  selling  price  above  the  cost  0^ 
production  amounting  to  $i?.95-  This  $13,95  is  the  manti- 
facturcr's  gross  profit,  and  is  equivalent  to  i6.ox  percsent  on 
the  amount  of  capital  invested  inland  needed  to  carry  on,  fats 
business.  These  items,  as  cnimficmtcd.  including  gross  prodt, 
aggregate  $  loo,  or  joo  per  cent,  if  the  items  are  considnedta 
percentages  of  selling  price  instead  of  dollars  and  cent*.  By 
sellinjjj  price  is  meant  the  price  for  which  a  given  quantity  of 
manufactured  product  is  sold  by  the  manufacturer,  and  1: 
includes,  as  shown  above,  cost  of  production*  and  profit,  if 
any. 

Ut  the  sixty-four  industries  considered  in  the  investipttioa 
all  but  one,  orint  works,  dye  works,  and  bleacheriea.  show  in 
excess  of  selling  price  above  the  cost  of  production;  that  il, 
all  but  one  made  a  gross  profit.  The  net  profit  was  determined 
by  the  following  deductions,  determined  upon  after  careful 
considei^tjon: 

Interest  on  cash  and  credit  capital  .*,*.,  5  per  cent 
Depreciation  in  the  value  of  machinery, 

im plements,  and  tools» , , to  per  cent 

Allowance  for  selling  expenses,  losses, 

and  bad  debu 5  per  cent 

After  these  deductions  were  made  58  out  of  64  industries 
exhibited  a  net  profit. 

The  excess  of  selling  price  above  the  cost  of  prodtictloa 
amounts,  on  an  average,  to  $13.95  in  each  $100  worth  of  maii> 
ufactured  product,  if  from  this  $12.95  excess  are  dcMlocted 
the  following:  $3,15  for  interest,  $1.90  for  depreciatioa  on 
machinery,  implements^  and  tools,  and  $5  for  selling  ex- 
penses, and  to  make  up  for  loss^  from  bad  debts,  there  wiU 
then  remain  as  net  profit  $3.90,  which  is  equivalent  to  4.83 
per  cent  on  the  amount  of  capital  invested,  or  an  anniiil  t» 
turn  of  $4.83  upon  each  $  too  of  invested  capital. 

In  private  firms,  each  of  357,656  employees  (including botli 
sexes  and  all  ages)  receives  an  average  of  I363.23  for  anni    " 
earnings  in  return  for  his  Labor,  while  e 
of  1 3,558  partners  in  private^  firms,  with 

Eamingi     average  investment  of  $10,701,   receives 

mrtA  Pn'nfif*  avemge  net  profit  of  $517  in  return  for 

Bnu  rrouw  „^ofiey  investment  and  his  labor. 

In  corporations,  each  of  162,310  en\ploy«ei 
(including  bok|p,  sexes  and  all  ages)  receives  aa 
avemge  of  $333.22  forannuareamings  in  return  for  his  labor, 
while  each  of  30,967  stockholders  in  corporations,  with  an 
average  investment  of  $7,857,  receives  an  average  net  prtjfit  of 
$379  in  return  for  his  money  in\'estment,  roaiiuy*  as  caccpaT^ 
atively  few  stockholders  render  any  i>ersona]  service,  unless 
paid  salaries  therefor,  to  the  corporations  in  which  they  are 
financially  interested. 

As  a  general  result  in  all  industries  It  appears  that:  First, 
in  private  firms,  the  percentage  of  the  average  yearly  earnings 
of  each  employee  of  the  average  net  profit  to  each  panner  is 
70.03,  or  a  little  more  than  seven  tenths;  second,  in  corpoia* 
tions,  the  percentage  of  the  average  yearly  earnings  of  each 
employee  of  the  average  net  profit  to  each  stoclcholder  is  ijM, 
era  little  more  than  seven  eighths.  These  figures  showtht 
narrow  money  margin  between  the  earnings  of  emiployei^  and 
the  net  profits  of  partners  and  stockholders. 

If  net  profits  are  added  to  the  wages  fund,  and  the  sum  is 
divided  equally  among  the  employees,   the   employees  of 

grivate  firms  would  receive,  on  the  avenge,  an  increase  of 
37.47,  or  10,34  per  cent,  on  their  present  average  annuil 
earnings;  the  employees  of  corporations  would  receive  an 
advance  of  $89.44,  or  36.84  per  cent,  while  the  employees  of 
all  establishments,  including  both  private  firms  and  corposa* 
tions,  would  receive  an  advance  of  $57.55,  or  16.40  per  cent, 
on  the  average,  above  their  present  average  annual  eamiogs. 
Eliminating  71,025  partners  and  stockholders,  and  assu- 
ming that  all  the  gross  profits  and  the  wages  fund  go  to  the  em* 
ployees,  then  each  employee,  regardless  of  sex  or  age,  would 
receive  $54 1.86  for  an  annual  income,  or  $10.49  per  week  on 
the  average^  Of  the  employees  now  employed  in  maniH 
facturing  industries  in  Massachusetts  38.79  per  cent  lecdiTe 
more  than  $10  per  week  tmder  the  present  application  of  the 
wage  system. 

If  gross  profits  are  added  to  the  wages  fund,  and  the  sum  Is 
divided  equally  among  the  employees,  the  employees  cxf  pri- 
vate firms  would  receive,  on  an  average,  anincreaseoff  134.34, 
or  34  30  per  cent,  on  their  present  annual  eamin;^:  the  em- 
ployees of  corporations  would  receive  an  advance  of  $396  55^ 
or  S9  per  cent,  while  the  employee*  of  all  establishments,  i^ 
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private  films  and  oorponitioas.  would  receive  an  ad- 
<  $190.84.  or  54-07  per  cent,  on  the  average,  above 
esent  aveia^  annaal  earnings. 

e  case  of  private  firms,  if  net  profits  and  wages  are 
xieether.  and  divided  eqnally  between  tbe  emplo>-ees 
rtners.  tbe  employer  thus  sharing  alike  with  each  of 


loyees.  the  amount  falling  to  each  would  be  $360.15: 
ase  of  corporations,  each  emplo>*ee  and  stocldiolder 
receive  $334-57.  while,  as  a  grand  aggregate  for  all 
hments  (including  private  finns  and  corporations),  the 
und  and  net  profits  combined  would  give  $349.47  to 
iployee.  partner,  or  stockholder, 
he  share-and-share-alike  plan  (or  an  equal  division 
sniployees.partnexs.  and  stockholders  of  the  net  profits 
and  wages  fund  combined),  the  average  an- 
nual earnings  per  employee  would  have  been 
$349.47  instead  of  $35 1.03.  or  a  decrease  of  0.44 
per  cent;  the  net  profits  per  partner  would 
have  been  $349-47  instead  of  $341.20.  or  an 
i  of  3.43  per  cent;  and  the  net  profits  per  stockholder 
lave  been  $349-47  instead  of  $339-7 1.  or  an  increase  of 
rcent. 

cning  that  giving  the  entire  net  profits  or  the  entire 
refits  to  labor  would  be  more  than  just  to  labor,  and 
lently  unfair  to  capital,  and  also  assuming  that  the 
nd-share-alike  plan  is  jtist  and  fair  to  both  labor  and 
these  results  prove  that  the  average  financial  condi- 
the  employee  shown  under  the  wage  system  is  slightly 
as  a  general  average,  than  it  would  have  been  if  the 
fits  had  been  added  to  the  wages  fund,  and  the  sum 
divided  between  the  employees  and  their  employers, 
iverage  annual  financial  returns  to  the  employee  from 
re  system,  and  from  a  plan  in  which  the  net  profits  and 
;es  fund,  if  combined,  were  divided  equally  between 
ees  and  their  employers,  are  substantially  the  same, 
iation  being  but  $i-5S  per  year,  that  sum  being  the 
paid  by  the  wage  system  over  and  above  what  would 
sen  derived  from  the  share-and-share-alike  plan. 

i  report  say^  ftirther,  pp.  629-630 : 

esults  of  the  investigation  seem  to  warrant  the  infer- 
at  material  improvement  in  the  worldngman's  condi- 
tot  to  be  expected  from  an  increase  of  his  money  wages 
by  adding  thereto  a  portion  of  the  profits  now  ab- 
by  capital,  but  rather  from  an  increase  in  his  real  wages, 
through  materially  increased  production,  accompanied 
eriallv  reduced  prices,  with  consequent  increased  con- 
on;  the  rise  in  the  standard  of  living  implied  by  the 
ed  consumption  being  accompanied  and  still  further 
>y  reduced  hours  of  labor. 

le  Ught  of  the  restdts.  too.  it  would  seem  that  theories  of 
tal  reform  which  relate  chiefly  to  changes  in  the  mode 
ribution  of  the  existing  results  of  production  should 
aoe  in  importance  to  plans  involving  an  increase  in 
tion  itself,  whereby  both  labor  and  capital  may  have 
vithout  diminishing  the  amoimt  which  either  now  re- 

\,T  as  cooperation,  profit-^hpiring.  or  any  other  scheme 
strial  reform  involves  an  mcrease  of  production,  so  far 

it  moves  in  the  right  direction.     But  the  suc- 

cess  of  any  such  scheme  would  seem  to  rest 
mioni  largely  upon  its  power  to  augment  production 

in  the  aggregate,  by  stimulating  endeavor. 

diminishing  waste,  promoting  harmony,  sim- 
l  management,  or  otherwise,  rather  than  in  the  chances 
t  introduce  in  the  mode  of  division  of  the  fruits  of  pro- 
I. 

general  results  of  the  investigation  indicate  average 
cms — but  no  one  sees  such  conditions.  We  see  the 
onally  prosperous  establishment,  or  the  very  rich  man- 
er,  and  are  apt  to  consider  that  all  manufacturing  is 
prosperous,  and  all  manufacturers  equally  rich.  The 
ptcy  court  shows  the  other  side  of  the  picture,  but  its 
do  not  appeal  to  the  eye  or  the  imagination  as  does  a 
kctory  or  an  imposing  mansion. 

results,  on  the  percentage  basis,  for  net  profits  show 
few  industries,  if  anv,  can  the  profits  be  called  exorbi- 
1  things  considered,  for  we  find  the  largest  percentages 
•rofit  in  the  small  industries,  while  large  industries  in- 
mall  profits,  and.  sometimes,  large  losses.  As  to  the 
result  for  all  industries,  no  one.  we  think,  will  maintain 
e  percentage  of  net  profit  is  excessive.  *  While  it  is  true 
is  conclusion  is  based  upon  an  average,  and  may  not 
le  condition  in  any  one  industry,  it  must  be  remem  oered 
y  of  the  proposed  changes  so  frequently  urged  for  the 
ement  of  our  industrial  system  must  be  measured  by  its 
pon  average  conditions,  and  that  such  changes  may  be 
ested  by  comparing  the  new  averages  resulting  from 
ith  those  based  upon  conditions  now  prevailing. 
re  are  we,  then,  to  look  for  the  margin  between  cost  of 
tion  and  the  price  to  the  consumer?  If  neither  the 
iman  nor  his  employer  is  profiting  unduly  by  the  pres- 
«m,  may  it  not  be  possible  that  the  middleman,  or  the 
itor  of  wealth  in  its  various  forms,  may  be  securing 
urn  his  rightful  share,  and  is  thus  bearing  down  upon 
»  extremes  between  which  he  is  placed  ?  Are  not  the 
s  and  the  consumers  of  wealth  suffering  in  common 


from  the  exactionsoftbe  distributors  of  wealth?  Thisqyws 
tion  cannot  be  answered  from  data  now  at  hand,  bat  it  is 
evident  that  the  mechanism  of  distribatkm,  as  wdl  as  the 
mechanism  of  production,  must  be  brought  to  the  statistical 
basis  before  the  final  sohitioo  of  the  qoestioii  of  profits  will  be 
secured. 

This  report,  however,  seems  open  to  the  sever- 
est criticism.     Says  the  Christian  Union  for  Oct. 

The  Massachusetts  returns  were  utteriy  ontmstworthy. 
One  large  industry  reported  a  net  loss  amounting  to  >8  per 
cent  of  the  value  of  the  goods  sold.  Yet  the  returns  of  the 
manufacturers  are  much  less  misleading  than  the  deductions 
of  the  commissioner  who  has  edited  them.  The  manufac- 
turers in  estimating  their  profits  naturally  deducted  whatever 
they  paid  as  rent,  and  this  amounted  to  4  per  cent  upon  the 
capital  invested  in  lands  and  buildings.  The  commissioner 
obligingly  supplements  this  deduction  by  a  further  one  of  s 
per  cent  for  'mterest"  upon  the  cash  and  credit  canital  in- 
vested. The  manufacturers  in  estimating  their  pronts  have 
naturally  deducted  3  per  cent  upon  the  >-alue  of  the  goods  sold 
for  "salaries  and  freight."  The  commissioner  obligingly 
makes  the  further  deduction  of  s  per  cent  for  "selling  ex- 
penses and  loss  through  bad  debts.  '  The  manu&cturers  in 
estimating  their  profits  had  naturally  deducted  for  "new 
equipments  and  repairs  "  an  amount  equal  to  6  per  cent  upon 
the  capital  invested  in  machinery  and  tods.  The  commis- 
sioner obligingly  makes  a  further  deduction  for  "depreda- 
tion "  <tf  an  amount  equal  to  10  per  cent  upon  the  capital  in- 
vested in  machinery  and  tools.  By  this  means  the  profits 
are  whittled  down  from  16  per  cent,  as  reported  by  the  man- 
ufacturers, to  4M  per  cent,  as  returned  by  the  commissioner. 
That  this  report  should  have  been  published  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Statistics  of  Labor  shows  the  direction  which  has  been 
given  to  the  work  of  this  department.  The  figures  leave  no 
one  wiser  than  before  and  could  have  been  published  only 
from  a  desire  to  help  manufacturexs  by  representing  that,  after 
all.  their  business  is  in  a  bad  way,  and  that  higher  wages, 
shorter  hours,  and  lower  tariff  are  not  to  be  thought  of.  The 
department  might  better  be  called  the  "  Bureau  ol  the  Sto- 
tistics  of  Capital." 

Mr.  Frederick  B.  Hawley  ("American  Statis- 
tical Association  Publications,"  1893,  vol.  iii., 
p.  38)  also  severely  criticizes  the  Massachusetts 
report.  He  finds  many  suspicious  points  in  the 
report,  all  pointing  one  way.  The  great  cotton- 
goods  industry  is  reported  as  selling  at  a  net  loss 
of  10.91  per  cent  of  the  selling  price.  Says  Mr. 
Hawley: 

The  cotton-goods  industry,  like  others,  has  its  ups  and 
downs,  but  I  do  not  believe  it  ever  had  as  bad  a  year  as  this. 
But  if  the  figures  are  correct,  then  it  follows  that  the  choice  of 
that  year  for  gathering  of  the  original  data  wafi  an  unfor- 
tunate one. 

Yet  it  employed  27.33  per  cent  of  the  capital 
and  11.55  P^r  cent  of  the  whole  output  of  the 
10.013  establishments  reported,  and  vitiates  the 
final  conclusion,  Mr.  Hawley  calculates,  by  no 
less  than  64.61. 

On  the  other  hand  a  business  man  writes  to  the 
Statistical  Association  that,  adding  together  the 
total  dividends  of  all  the  larger  manufacturing 
and  other  companies  in  Massachusetts  which  have 
not  changed  their  capital  from  1882  to  1892,  he 
gets  $24,420,913,  and  he  also  says  that  Jan.  i, 
1892,  their  stocks  could  be  bought  for  $1 1 ,005,913 
less  than  Jan.  i,  1882,  and  that,  deducting  this 
from  the  dividends,  we  have  $13,415,446  as  the 
net  dividends,  which  would  make  only  2.68  per 
cent  a  year. 

Such  contradictory  statements  as  these  show 
the  difficulty,  if  not  the  impossibility,  of  making 
any  correct  general  statements  as  to  net  profits. 
It  depends  very  largely  upon  what  is  included 
under  profits.  (See  Profit.)  This  is  true  of  all 
industries.  It  is  particularly  true  of  mercantile 
establishments.  Some  great  stores  are  said,  on 
good  authority,  to  make  25  per  cent  profit  on  their 
capital;  many  make  little  or  none,  and  vast 
numbers  go  into  bankruptcy.  Of  the  railroads  it 
is  almost  as  difficult  to  speak,  because  of  the  dif-. 
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ferences  of  bookkeeping.  Many  railroads  de- 
clare small  and  often  no  dividends.  The  infer- 
ence would  seem  to  be  that  they  are  making  low 
net  profits  or  none  at  all.  This,  however,  by  no 
means  necessarily  follows.  It  is  true,  undoubt- 
edly, of  some  roads,  but  of  many  roads  it  is  simply 
a  matter  of  bookkeeping.  Watered  stock  ac- 
counts for  a  part  of  it.  Railroads  with  watered 
stock  try  to  pay  dividends  on  capital  never  paid 
in.  (See  Stock-Watering.)  Duplication  in  ac- 
counts explains  much.  Railroads  absorb  small 
roads,  ana  in  their  accounts  the  capitalization 
and  bonds  of  the  smaller  roads  appear  both  sep- 
arately and  added  to  the  capital  of  the  main  road. 
Salaries  and  jobs  granted  to  the  officers  of  the 
road  account  for  much.  Sums  put  down  as  ex- 
penses of  maintenance  really  often  mean  im- 
mense profits  for  some  favored  few.  Hence, 
roads  nominally  making  nothing  often  immensely 
enrich  some  of  their  owners.  Undoubtedly,  how- 
ever, the  legitimate  net  profits  of  many  forms  of 
investment  are  not  large.  Most  of  the  large  for- 
tunes made  in  industrial  investments  are  made 
in  more  or  less  illegitimate  gambling  in  stocks, 
the  bulling  and  bearing  of  railroads,  or  in  monopo- 
lies, natural  or  the  creatures  of  the  law.  (For  a 
discussion  of  this,  see  Wealth.) 

It  follows  from  this  view  that,  if  social  re- 
formers would  increase  wages,  and  lower  profits, 
thus  equalizing  distribution,  what  they  must 
strive  for  is  not  so  much  the  increase  of  wages  in 
legitimate  industry,  as  for  a  change  in  laws  and 
customs  allowing  of  the  immense  profits  made  to- 
day by  speculation  in  natural  or  artificial  monop- 
olies. Most  reformers  believe,  to-day,  that  a 
more  equitable  distribution  must  come  from 
change  of  system  rather  than  from  mere  gener- 
osity on  the  part  of  employers.  That  in  some 
way  immense  net  profits  are  made  to-day,  the 
facts  of  the  distribution  of  wealth,  both  in  Eng- 
land and  America,  abimdantly  prove  (see 
Wealth). 

PROFIT-SHARING:  This  system  of  industrial 
remuneration  has  been  defined*  as  "the  division 
of  realized  profits  between  the  capitalist,  the  em- 
ployer, and  the  employee,  in  addition  to  regular 
mterest,  salary,  and  wages" ;  and  it  is  claimed  by 
its  advocates  to  be  "the  most  equitable  and  gen- 
erally satisfactory  method  of  remunerating  the 
three  industrial  agents."* 

It  has  also  been  defined  by  the  International 
Congress,  held  in  connection  with  the  Paris 
Exposition  in  the  summer  of  1889,  as  "a  volun- 
tary agreement  under  which  the  employee  receives 
a  share,  fixt  beforehand,  in  the  profits  of  the 
business." 

Participation  of  the  workmen  in  the  profits  of 
business  undertakings  is,  historically,  a  method 
first  prominently  associated  with  the  name  of 
the  Parisian  house-painter  and  decorator,  Edme 
Jean  Leclaire  (q.  v.) .  As  a  youth  he  became  an  ap- 
prentice to  a  house-painter  in  Paris,  and  showed 
himself  remarkably  diligent  in  his  work.  He  set 
up  for  himself  in  1827,  and  his  first  great  stroke  of 
business  was  a  contract  for  painting  seven  houses 
in  1829,  by  which  he  cleared  6,000  francs;  he  paid 
his  men  5  fr.  per  day  on  this  job,  instead  of  the 
usual  4  fr.  In  1838  he  established  a  mutual  aid 
society  for  them,  which  he  found  "a  powerful 
means  of  moralization."  But  he  desired,  fur- 
thermore, to  provide  for  his  men  in  their  old 

»••  Profit-Sharing  Between  Employer  and  Employee,"  by 
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age,  and  in  case  of  a  chanfin  in  the  ownership  of 
the  business.  A  friend,  H.  Fr^er»  told  ini 
that  he  saw  no  solution  to  the  problem  except  ■ 
the  participation  of  the  workmen  in  the  prontstf 
the  master.  "This  was  in  1835,"  writesLedaire. 
"My  head  was  too  thorou^^hly  crammed  withal 
the  ideas  of  the  economists  and  informers  of  tk 
time  to  relish  this  proposition.  It  appeared  to 
me  entirely  impracticable.  I  injected  it  en- 
phaticallv.  But  all  at  onoe»  five  years  later,  b 
perceived  that  he  might  have  made  a  great  mil' 
take  in  his  reasoning.  He  could  not  afford  to  tab 
out  from  his  average  profits  a  sum  sufficient  to 
help  his  workmen  much.  But  would  not  aa 
industrial  partnership  "create,  by  the 
effort,  in  view  of  the  division  of  profit,  and  witb 
the  energy  so  called  forth,"  a  further  retma 
beyond  the  average,  which  would  not  only  pij 
the  workman  a  bonus,  but  mig^ht  even  increaa 
the  profits  of  the  employer?  Are  there  not.  intb 
common  workman,  moral  qualities  to  which  tb 
simple  wages  system  makes  slight  appeal,  becauK 
it  leaves  the  inspiring  word  *  profit  '  out  of  tb 
workman's  vocabulary,  with  all  its  impHcatioai 
of  ambition,  zeal,  and  persistence?  Would  not 
the  prospect  of  a  share  in  the  profits  of  businea 
advance  the  prosperity  of  the  establishment  bj 
increasing  the  quantity  of  the  product,  by  im- 
proving its  quality,  by  promoting  care  of  imple- 
ments and  machinery,  and  economy  of  materials, 
and  by  diminishing  labor  difficulties  and  the  cost 
of  superintendence?  Leclaire  tried  the  experi- 
ment cautiously,  beginning  in  184a,  after  due 
preparation;  and  he  soon  found  that  all  these 
questions  were  answered  by  experience  with  a 
decided  affirmative. 

His  workmen,  despite  his  many  efforts  for 
their  good  and  his  careful  preparations  for  the 
new  scheme,  were  suspicious  at  first,  but  the  first 
bonus  changed  their  feelings.  On  Feb.  12, 1843, 
Leclaire  distributed  to  fortv-f our  workmen  I2.a66 
fr.  When  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  Constituent 
Assembly,  in  1848,  he  stated  in  his  electoral  ad- 
dress that  he  had  distributed  in  six  years  iia,- 
588  fr.  The  number  of  participants  had  risen  to 
ninety-eight.  "This  is  what  we  can  do  without 
touching  any  one's  property;  this  is  what  I  have 
practised  for  six  years ;  I  have  found  my  profit  in 
it,  and  others  also." 

In  1853  Leclaire  associated  with  himself  H. 
Alfred  Defoumaux,  the  son  of  an  overseer,  who 
had  grown  up  in  the  house,  and  the  Mutual  Aid 
Society  was  reconstituted  for  a  second  term  of 
fifteen  years,  its  entire  resources  to  consist  of 
annual  donations  from  the  house.  In  i860  the 
time  limit  was  abolished,  and  retiring  pensions 
established.  In  1863  the  Mutual  Aid  Sodetj 
was  incorpK>rated  and  became  a  perpetual  sleeping 

gartner  with  limited  liability  in  Leclaire  et  Cic. 
>f  its  accumulated  capital,  116,44a  fr.,  100,- 
000  fr.  were  invested  in  the  firm  at  5  per  cent  in- 
terest. It  received  20  per  cent  of  the  net  profits, 
while  30  per  cent  went  to  the  workmen  as  a  bonus 
calculated  on  wages.  This  was  the  result  ci 
twentv-one  years*  trial  of  profit-sharing.  In 
1865  Leclaire  withdrew  from  active  businen; 
in  1 869  the  system  was  thoroughl}r  revised,  and  in 
1871a  resolution  was  passed  admitting  to  a  share 
in  the  profits  the  apprentices  and  auxiliary  work- 
men. Henceforth,  even  a  single  day's  work  en- 
titled a  transient  employee  to  a  share  in  the 
bonus.  Leclaire  died  at  Herblay,  near  Paris,  in 
1872,  leaving  a  fortune  of  1,200,000  fr.,  which  he 
attributed  largely  to  his  system  of  participation. 
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be  Maison  Leclaire  is  now  an  elaborate  and 
>st  ideal  industrial  partnership.  It  has  two 
aging  partners  and  one  sleeping  partner,  the 
Mutual  Aid  Society.  The  society 
I  y  I  holds  half  of  the  capital  of  400,000  fr. 
pm'imiTm  ^^^  each  partner  a  fourth.  If-,  when 
a  new  partner  is  chosen  by  the  men, 
he  has  not  this  amount  of  capital,  the 
tisition  of  it  is  rendered  easy  for  him.  The 
rve  fund  is  100,000  fr.  When  it  falls  below 
amount  a  first  levy  of  10  per  cent  is  to  be 
e  upon  the  profits  of  the  jrear  until  it  is  re- 
>d  to  its  normal  size.  Capital  receives  5  per 
interest,  and  each  manager  i  ,200  fr.  as  salary 
superintendence.  After  interest,  salary  for 
agement,  and  any  needed  sum  for  the  reserve 
.  have  been  taken  from  the  ^oss  profits  of  the 
,  the  net  profit  is  thus  divided :  One  quarter 
goes  to  the  two  partners,  a  second  to  the 
sty,  and  the  remaming  half  to  the  working 
i  m  proportion  to  wages  and  the  number  of 
•s*  work  done.  Between  1870  and  1886  the 
ber  of  participants  varied  from  710  to  1,125, 
;otal  of  wages  paid  from  406,414  fr.  to  i  ,069,- 
the  total  bonus  from  61,625  ^^-  ^^  240,050, 
the  ratio  of  bonus  to  wages  from  1 2  to  24  per 
The  liability  of  the  workmen  is  confined 
leir  interest  in  the  reserve  fund,  which  has 
r  yet  been  drawn  upon  to  pay  losses, 
le  noyau,  or  nucleus,  is  an  important  feature 
le  Maison  Leclaire.  The  conditions  of  mem- 
hip  are  five  years'  service  in  the  house;  age 
^een  twenty-five  and  forty;  ability  to  read, 
;,  and  cipher;  skill  in  work,  and  good  moral 
acter.  The  membership  is  kept  at  nearly 
;ame  figure;  the  members  have  a  first  claim 
nployment  in  bad  times ;  it  supplies  men  for 
ncies  in  the  clerical  force,  from  which  it 
s  a  new  partner  on  occasion.  It  chooses 
t  members  of  the  committee  of  conciliation, 
>artners  being  the  other  two.  This  commit- 
:akes  cognizance  of  any  misconduct  in  the 
t,  and'  examines  candidates  for  admission. 
noyau  chooses  the  foreman  each  year  from 
*  submitted  by  the  managers.  Member- 
in  the  noyau  is  a  condition  for  admission 
le  Mutual  Aid  Society,  which  is  thoroughly 
dized  and  generously  administered,  giving 
a  sickness,  at  death,  and  in  pensions  and  life- 
"ance  policies.  In  1887  its  property  was 
j,6i8  fr. 

le  workman  in  the  Maison  Leclaire  receives 
iighest  wages  paid  in  his  craft  in  Paris;  a 
s  bonus  varying  from  12  to  24  per  cent;  in 
of  sickness  5  fr.  a  day;  in  case  of  per- 
mt  disability,  a  pension  of  1,200  fr.,  and  he 
retire  on  such  a  pension  after  twenty  years' 
ce.  His  sons  are  preferred  as  apprentices, 
at  his  death  1,000  fr.  of  life-insurance  are 
to  his  family  and  the  funeral  expenses  de- 
jd.  The  standard  of  skill  and  character 
sponds  to  these  exceptional  advantages, 
e  and  good-will  reign  in  the  establishment, 
ts  long  career  of  more  than  sixty  years  of 
)erity  has  made  it  the  classic  instance  of 
t-sharing  elaborately  developed. 
le  profit-sharing  firms  of  France  are  now 
125  in  number.  Among  the  more  im- 
int  cases,  for  size  and  length  of  trial  of  the 
in,  are  the  noted  Bon  March^  of  Paris,  em- 
ng  3,000  persons,  and  doing  a  business  of 
)co,ooo  a  year;  the  immense  Chaix  print- 
iiouse  of  Paris;  the  great  Godin  foimdries 
raise,  with  a  capital  of  6,000,000  fr.,  and 


the  Laroche-Joubert  paper  works  at  Angoul^me, 
with  its  thousand  employees. 

The  French  Society  for  the  Practical  Study 
of  Profit-Sharing,  founded  in  1879,  is  a  flourish- 
ing organization.  Membership  in  the  society  is 
confined  to  business  men  practising  the  system. 

In  Germany  and  other  countries  of  the  Conti- 
nent the  heads  of  some  70  firms  would  be  eligible 
to  such  membership. 

In  the  United  States  it  is  a  conservative 
estimate  that  there  are  now  half  a  himdred  firms 
practising  profit-sharing.  No  list  of 
United  BtatM  ^"^^  firms  has  been  published  since 
1 89 1.  The  manufacturing  company 
the  head  of  which  is  Mr.  N.  O.  Nelson 
(q.  v.),  of  St.  Louis,  is,  in  several  ways,  the  most 
cons])icuous  of  all  American  profit-sharing  en- 
terprises. 

The  N.  O.  Nelson  Manufacturing  Company, 
at  Edwards ville,  111.,  is  situated  within  an  hour's 
ride  of  St.  Louis.  In  this  village,  Leclaire  (q.  v.), 
the  building  of  a  home  is  rendered  easv  by  the 
Cooperative  Building  Association  and  special 
facilities  provided  by  the  company ;  a  large  club- 
house is  managed  bv  a  considerable  number  of 
men,  who  lodge  and  board  in  it  at  a  moderate 
price;  all  the  buildings  are  provided  with  water, 
steam-heat,  electric  light,  good  drainage,  and 
nearly  every  other  convenience  of  a  city  house; 
provision  for  amusements  has  not  been  over- 
looked. 

The  first  year's  dividend,  paid  by  the  com- 
pany in  1887,  was  k  per  cent  on  wages;  the  next, 
10  per  cent;  the  third,  10  per  cent;  the  fourth, 
8  per  cent;    the  fifth,  10  per  cent;    the    sixth, 

7  per  cent,  and  the  seventh,  4  per  cent;  mak- 
ing 54  per  cent  in  seven  years,  or,  practically, 

8  per  cent  a  year.  In  1893  the  company  suc- 
ceeded in  paying  its  full  force  full  wages  for  full 
time  (a  mne-hour  day),  but  earned  no  bonus. 
The  dividends  for  the  first  five  years  were  paid 
in  cash,  but  employees  were  always  at  liberty 
to  take  it  in  stock,  and  about  three  fourths  did 
so.  After  having  paid  the  dividends  in  cash 
for  five  years,  the  company  took  up  the  plan  of 
paying  only  in  stock;  it  has  always  been  a  rule 
to  redeem  the  stock  at  par,  when  the  holder 
leaves  the  company's  employ. 

Two  other  cases  of  profit-sharing  in  the  United 
States  deserving  particular  attention  are  the 
Bourne  Cotton-Mills  at  Fall  River,  Mass.,  and 
the  Procter  &  Gamble  Soap  Works  at  Cincinnati. 
(For  a  full  accoimt  of  these  two  cases,  and  of 
the  Nelson  case,  see  "A  Dividend  to  Labor," 
part  iii.) 

The  cause  of  profit-sharing  is  ably  represented 
in  Great  Britain  by  the  Labor  Copartnership 
Association.  In  its  monthly  paper,  Copartner- 
ship, it  states  its  principles  briefly  thus,  with  an 
indication  of  the  results  (issue  for  Aug.,  1907): 
**Our  object  is  to  bring  about  an  organization  of 
industry  based  on  the  principle  of  labor  co- 
partnership ;  that  is  to  say,  a  system  in  which  all 
those  engaged  shall  share  in  the  profit,  capital, 
control,  and  responsibility.  With  this  view  we 
seek  (i)  in  the  cooperative  movement  to  aid  by 
propaganda  and  advice  all  forms  of  production 
based  on  the  above  principle.  (2)  In  other  busi- 
nesses to  induce  employers  and  employed  to 
adopt  schemes  of  profit-sharing  and  investment 
tending  in  the  same  direction.  This  system  is  no 
mere  <keam.  Independent  of  the  copartnership 
steps  taken  by  ordinary  businesses,  the  principle 
is  carried  out  by  British  productive  businesses, 
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organized  by  working  men,  which,  at  the  end  of 
1906,  numbered  120;  had  a  capital  of  £1,038,980; 
sold  in  the  year  >£3,8o6,i56  worth  of  goods;  made 
a  net  profit  of  ^giSy.soi  (after  deducting  losses) ; 
and  paid  to  labor,  in  addition  to  provident  funds, 
a  sum  not  easily  ascertained,  but  exceeding 
£22,308,  as  labor's  share  of  the  results  over  and 
above  standard  wages.  In  some,  the  part  of 
labor,  whether  in  profit  or  in  management,  is 
smaller,  and  in  some  larger,  but  in  all  there  is  co- 
partnership." 

The  number  of  cases  in  England  where  profit- 
sharing  is  at  present  in  effect  in  the  "ordinary 
businesses"  just  mentioned  is  82,  according 
to  the  latest  figures  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 
Among  these  instances  of  profit-sharing  some 
having  special  interest  are  Fox  Bros.,  woolen 
manufacturers,  Wellington,  Somerset  (now  the 
oldest  instance,  going  back  of  1866);  J.  T.  &  J. 
Taylor,  of  Batley  (fourteen  years);  Hazell, 
Watson  &  Viney,  printers,  of  London;  Wm. 
Thomson  &  Sons,  woolens,  Huddersfield  (twenty 
years);  Clarke,  Nicholls  &  Coombs,  of  London, 
confectioners;  and  Sir  W.  G.  Armstrong,  White- 
worth  &  Co.,  the  immense  engineering  works. 
The  most  notable  development  in  a  particular 
business,  however,  is  in  the  manufacture  of  gas. 
Here  the  South  Metropolitan  Company  of 
London  has  followed  the  counsels  of  Sir  George 
Livesey,  the  managing  director,  with  the  striking 
result  shown  in  the  first  line  of  figures  of  the 
following  table,  which  also  shows  the  experience 
of  four  other  gas  companies,  influenced  by  the 


companies,  is  that  since  1898  the  former  has  had 
three  workmen  directors  on  its  board,  chosen  br 
the  workmen,  and  the  latter  also  has  had  sua 
directors.  (The  Consolidated  Gas  Company  of 
Boston,  Mass.,  has.  recently  put  into  effect  i 
stock-sharing  plan  like  that  of  these  EngliA 
companies.) 

In  view  of  this  record  a  recent  utterance  of  Sir 
George  Livesey,  now  chairman  of  the  company, 
may  be  quoted.  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Labor  Copartnership  Association,  held  Oct.  31, 
1906,  he  moved  this  resolution: 

"That  this  meeting,  recognizing  the  serious  ineqnaEtki 
which  abound  in  the  existing  social  system,  afiinns  iu  belief 
in  the  principle  of  copartnership,  by  which  labor  and  cspitil 
are  tmited  in  a  common  endeavor  to  produce  and  disttumtc 
wealth  in  the  most  efficient  manner,  and  hopes  that  both 
employers  and  employed  will  give  increasing  support  to  as 
industrial  method  so  well  calculated  to  solve  some  ol  oar 
most  acute  social  problems." 

He  then  said  he  had  studied  the  industiial 
ciuestion  very  closely  since  1889,  and  he  did  not 
think  that  employers  and  employed  were  getting 
closer  together  under  the  present  wage  system. 
The  remedy,  he  believed,  was  to  be  found  in  the 
union  of  capital  and  labor  in  the  same  hands.  Co- 
partnership united  capital  and  labor  and  also 
enabled  the  laborer  to  become  the  owner  of 
property.  In  advocating  copartnership  as  the 
remedy,  he  was  simply  stating  what  he  believed 
to  be  the  absolute  truth.  Mere  profit-sharing 
did  not  in  his  experience  go  far  enough.  The 
distribution  of    profits  each  year  in   cash    did 
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Name  op  Company 


No.  of  years 
scheme  has 
been  in  oper- 
ation 


Capital  in 

1906.  Total 

share  and 

loan 


No.  of  em- 
ployees under 
agreement 
for  profit- 
sharing  or 
copartnership 


Amount 

divided 

Amount 

among  em- 

percent 

ployees  for 

on 

year  ending 

wages 

June,  1906 

£ 

43.96a 

?t 

5,74a 

2.867 

6 

40 1 

a. 41 

284 

S 

Total  profit 
to  employees 
since  scheme 
was  adopted 


Amocmt  of 

Glares  and 

deposits  held 

by  employees 

in  the 

company. 

MbtrketvahK 
(about) 


South  Metropolitan 

Commercial 

South  Suburban .  .  . 

Newport 

Chester 


Since  1889 
Since  190 1 
Since  1893 
Since  1900 
Since  190 1 


£ 

8.24S.44S 

2,478.280 

788,41s 

291. iSi 

181. 413 


about 

5.000 

1.236 

53a 

300 

69 


£ 

345.3X4 

33.446 

34.930 

3.103 

795 


£ 

309.000 

30.043 

37.000 

x.Sa4 

981 


example  of  the  South  Metropolitan  Company. 
(See  the  full  account  of  this  company's  scheme  m 
**A  Dividend  to  Labor,"  pp.  317-323.) 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  total  sums  credited  to  the  em- 
ployees under  the  schemes  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1906, 
was  no  less  than  ;C53,256.  while  the  aggregate  amount  smce 
the  schemes  were  adopted  exceeds  £396,4y&,  and  the  total 
amount  capitalized  equals  ;C368.548.  It  is  expected  that 
the  total  amount  standing  to  the  credit  of  the  7.137  em- 
ployees in  the  capital  of  the  companies  in  two  years  will 
be  not  far  short  of  ;£5oo,ooo.  What  this  great  sum,  owned 
by  men  most  of  whom  before  the  adoption  of  these  schemes 
probably  never  possest  a  penny  after  they  had  paid  their 
debts,  means  in  freedom  from  anxiety,  stimulus  to  careful 
habits  and  forethought,  and  all  that  goes  to  add  to  happiness 
and  strengthen  character,  it  is  difficult  to  overestimate. 
On  the  face  of  it  it  is  clear  that  not  only  are  the  individual 
workmen  the  gainers,  but,  as  is  the  case  with  all  genuine 
progressive  steps,  the  community  gains  too.  One  tning  at 
any  rate  these  schemes  show,  and  that  is  that  labor  copart- 
nership is  practicable  in  gas  companies,  and  if  these  alone 
throughout  the  country  would  take  the  matter  up,  as  five 
have  already  done,  the  improvement  in  the  lives  of  some 
tens  of  thousands  of  workmen  would  be  great  indeed. 

The  most  striking  point  atx)ut  the  scheme  of 
the  South  Metropolitan  and  the  South  Suburban 


not  encourage  thrift  because  often  those  among 
whom  the  profits  were  divided  did  not  make  the 
best  use  of  them.  Copartnership  meant  that  the 
workers  would  have  a  sense  of  responsibility 
because  as  shareholders  they  would  experience 
the  effects  of  bad  times  as  well  as  of  good.  When 
the  South  Metropolitan  gas  scheme  was  started 
the  share  of  profits  was  paid  in  cash,  with  the 
option  of  investment,  but  only  about  45  per 
cent  of  the  men  invested.  In  1894  it  was  de- 
cided that  half  the  amount  due  should  be  credited 
to  the  men  as  stock  in  the  company  and  the 
balance  paid  in  cash.  Now,  practically  every 
pound  allotted  is  invested,  the  men  reidizmg  that 
it  is  much  to  their  advantage  to  let  their  share  of 
profit  accumulate.  Of  the  £43.000  allotted  to 
the  men  last  July  none  had  been  withdrawn, 
except  that  paid  to  men  lea\'ing  or  in  respect  of 
workmen  who  had  died.  To-day  every  man  in 
regular  employ  was  a  shareholder,  the  total 
amount  invested  being  over  ;£^oo,ooo.  Co- 
partnership, continued  Sir  George,  mcreased  the 
workers'  self-respect  and  remoy'ed  the  fear  that  in 
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=3  old  age  they  would  be  in  want.     To  show  how 
^.:  the  men  had  benefited  he  said  that  eleven  of 
la;  them  employed  in  one  department  held  between 
z  them  ;£2,ooo  in  the  company,  while  one  man 
3   had  ;^4oo.     Sir  George  referred  to  the  many  dif- 
9  ficalties  that  had  to  be  contended  with  in  carry- 
ing:  out    the   scheme,    the    men    having   to   be 
a  educated  up  to  it  step  by  step,  but  he  did  not  see 
i:  why  other  companies  should  not  put  copartner- 
V  *hip  into  operation  as  his  own  had  done, 
i         F^rofit-sharing   is   a   conservative    movement. 
It  attempts  to  recall,  as  far  as  is  possible  under 
the  changed  conditions  of  modem 
p^^       industry,  the  old  sentiment  of  part- 
tkabilitv    "^rship  felt  when  the  shoe  manu- 
^    facturer  in   his  small  shop  worked 
at   the    same    bench   with    his   few 
employees,  or  when  the  farm  was  let  on  shares, 
or  the  catch  of  the  fishing  schooner  was  ap- 
portioned among  the  crew.     We  can  no  longer 
divide  the  actual  products  of  industry  among 
the    workers.     But   we    can    modify   the    wage 
S3rstem,  and  strengthen  it  at  a  weak  point,  bv 
adding  to  fixt  wages  a  variable  bonus,  depena- 
cnt  on    the  workman's  zeal.     Industrial    part- 
nership, a^ain,  has  this  singular  advantage  over 
the  socialisms  of  the  day,  and  even  over  the 
more  sober  scheme  of  productive  cooperation: 
it  pays  due  respect  to  the  two  great  principles  of 
modem  society  which  must  find  a  modus  Viven- 
di— democracy    and    aristocracy.      Those    who 
would  solve  all  industrial  troubles  by  a  resort 
to  the  easy  but  deceptive  analogy  of  democratic 
government,  and  the  erection  of  an  "industrial 
republic,"   declare  that  profit-sharing  is  not  a 
practical  reform,  that  it  is  unjust  to  the  work- 
man, since  the  bonus  is  bestowed  as  a  gift  and 
not  as  a  right,  and  that,  in  reality,  it  intensifies 
the  evils  of  the  wage  system    by  making  the 
workingman  more  dependent  on  the  employer. 
These  objections  by  Socialists  and  revolutionary 
reformers  have  the  character  usual  in  criticism 
of    moderate    and    statesmanlike    measures    by 
theorists.     The  practicability  of  the  svstem  has 
been  amply  proved  by  many  firms  in  long  years 
of  trial.     The  bonus  tends  steadily  to  become 
a  fixt  and  regular  addition  to  wages,  dependent 
not  on  the  mere  will  of  the  employer,  but  on  a 
written  agreement  and  the  results  of  the  year. 
In  its  developed  and  logical  form,  profit-sharing 
makes  the  transition  to  cooperative  production 
more  gradual,  easy,  and  sure  than  any  other 
method  yet  devised.     Its  advocates  do  not  find 
any  objection  to  it  in  the  fact  that  the  employer 
often  profits  by  the  system  as  well  as  the  em- 
ployee, but  this  fact  seems  sufficient  to  stamp 
the  plan  as  iniquitous  in  the  eyes  of  so-called 
reformers  who  consider  that  the  employer  should 
either  lose  or,  at  least,  not  profit  by  any  change 
in   existing  methods.     A  system  advantageous 
to  both  parties  fails  to  commend  itself  to  such 
very   partial   thinkers!     Profit-sharing,    on    the 
contrary,  starting  from  the  actual  state  of  things, 
would  modify  this  in  the  interest  of  both  parties 
and  to  the  injury  of  neither;  and  here  is  its 
recommendation   to   the   enlightened   employer 
and  the  sensible  workingman. 

It  is  not  on  the  groimd  of  abstract  justice 
or  inherent  right — these  are  matters  about 
which  it  is  very  easy  to  be  mistaken — but  on 
the  groimd  of  ordinary  human  nature  and 
actual  experiment,  that  the  advocate  of  profit- 
sharing  bases  his  confidence  in  its  gradual 
diffusion. 


He  can  now  appeal  to  a  large  body  of  ex- 
perience in  favor  of  his  claim  that  a  regular 
dividend  to  labor  out  of  profits  is  one  of  the 
next  steps  which  the  evolution  of  industry  is 
likely  to  follow  in  numerous  quarters.  The  chief 
reason  why  profit-sharing  has  not  made  greater 
progress  than  the  above  figures  show,  is  tm- 
aoubtedly  the  common  opposition  of  the  trade- 
unions.  How  far  this  opposition  is  justifiable 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  general  welfare  of 
society  we  cannot  here  take  room  to  consider. 
Profit-sharing  is  a  move  by  the  employer  toward 
industrial  peace;  if  it  is  not  accepted  by  the 
workman,  the  latter  should  offer,  if  he  can,  a 
system  better  calculated  to  advance  the  interests 
of  both  parties. 

For  details  of  the  history  of  profit-sharing 
and  its  present  condition,  and  a  full  statement 
of  the  argument  for  it,  see  "Profit-Sharing  Be- 
tween Employer  and  Employee,"  chap.  ix.  of 
''Socialism  and  the  Amencan  Spirit,"  and  "A 
Dividend  to  Labor"  (part  iii.  and  appendices), 
by  N.  P.  Oilman  (a  bibliography  may  be  found 
in  the  first  work,  continued  in  the  other  two 
volumes);  "Profit-Sharing  Between  Capital  and 
Labor,"  by  Sedley  Taylor;  "Profit-Sharing  and 
the  Labor  Question,"  by  T.  W.  BushilT  (an 
employer);  "Sharing  the  Profits,"  by  Mary  W. 
Calkins;  "La  Participation  aux  B^n^fices,"  the 
French  translation  of  Dr.  Victor  Bohmert's 
work,  with  additions,  revised  edition;  "Guide 
Pratique  pour  I'Application  de  la  Participation 
aux  B^ndfices,"  par  A.  Trombert;  "Methods  of 
Industrial  Remimeration,"  by  D.  F.  Schloss, 
third  edition;  "History  of  Cooperation  in  the 
United  States";  the  "Bulletin  of  the  French 
Society";  Copartnerships  the  monthly  organ  of 
the  Labor  Copartnership  Association  of  London, 
and  the  anntial  reports  of  the  Labor  Department 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  since  1894,  usually  sum- 
marized in  the  Labor  Gazette  of  the  department. 

N.    P.   GiLMAN. 

Objections  to  Profit-sharing 

I.  That  it  is  not  practical,  not  being  suited 
to  the  times.  The  distinguishing  economic  char- 
acteristic of  the  present  time  is  a  tendency  to 
combination.  Firms  that  will  not  enter  into 
combines,  or  are  not  themselves  doing  a  very  large 
business,  are  troubled  not  as  to  the  way  in  which 
to  share  their  profits,  but  as  to  their  inability  to 
make  any  profits  to  share.  In  the  best  times 
many  firms  make  no  profits.  Profit-sharing  is 
scarcely  then  applicable  except  to  great  monopo- 
lies and  the  strongest  firms.  Of  the  seven  in- 
stances in  New  England  cited  by  Professor  Bemis 
("Cooperation  in  New  England,"  by  Professor 
Bemis,  in  publications  of  the  American  Economic 
Association,  Nov.,  1886),  one,  a  shoe  estab- 
lishment of  Brockton,  Mass.,  was  not  a  case  of 
profit-sharing,  but  a  percentage  on  capital  paid 
m  by  workmen;  one,  the  New  Haven  Wire  Com- 
pany, merely  proposed  the  plan  to  the  employees, 
which  was  rejected;  and  only  one  of  the  entire 
seven  had  ever  paid  a  dividend.  Mr.  Paul  Monroe 
states,  in  the  American  Journal  of  Sociology  for 
May,  1896,  that  of  50  cases  of  profit-sharing  only 
1 2  continue.  Its  fnends  claim  that  in  many  cases 
of  discontinuance  the  failure  was  due,  not  to  any- 
thing inherent  in  the  system,  but  to  intrinsic 
causes.  This  is  true  and  is  the  most  damaging 
and  conclusive  testimony  against  the  system. 
It  is  not  suited  to  the  times.     Extrinsic  causes 
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usually  prevent  its  successful  operation.  Its  di- 
agnosis of  present  evils  does  not  go  deep  enough. 
Employers  can  rarely  practise  it,  and  employees 
care  little  for  it. 

2.  Even  when  successful,  as  it  is  in  a  few  strong 
firms,  it  is  of  questionable  advantage  to  working 
men.  Unless  coupled  with  other  reforms,  which 
are  not  profit-sharing,  it  gives  the  worker  no 
voice  in  the  management.  It  does  not  develop 
the  responsibility  of  the  worker.  Its  advocates 
claim,  indeed,  that  while  it  does  not  do  everything 
it  is  at  least  a  practical  first  step  to-day  toward 
industrial  partnership.  This,  its  critics  say,  is  not 
the  case.  In  their  view  it  is  not  a  step  toward 
industrial  democracv  or  fraternity.  It  inten- 
sifies paternalism.  It  says,  "If  you,  the  worker, 
will  work  a  little  harder,  we,  the  management, 
will  give  you  a  slight  share  of  your  increased 
earnings."  Mr.  Monroe  (see  above)  sums  up  the 
case  as  to  profit-sharing  by  declaring  it  of  some 
importance  from  a  statistical  point  of  view,  but 
little,  if  any,  from  that  of  social  progress. 

3.  Profit-sharing  is  unjust. 

Says  a  recent  writer — ^we  abridge  his  words : 

There  is  only  one  party  to  it,  and  that  is  the  employer. 
He  proposes  it;  he  decides  when  a  surplus  of  profits  exists, 
and  now  much  it  is;  he  lays  down  rules  for  apportionment  and 
distribution  among  employees:  in  a  word,  he  manages  the 
business  and  the  books  without  any  right  of  interference  or 
question  by  employees,  and  from  his  decision  there  is  no 
appeal.  All  these  things  give  profit-sharing  the  appearance 
of  a  gift  bestowed,  whereas  it  is  a  payment  earned.  It  is 
not  legally  a  gift  which  must  take  effect  immediately;  it  is  a 
mere  promise  without  consideration,  and  cannot  be  enforced. 
Wage- workers  demand  not  merely  greater  wa^es.  which  they 
have  already  obtained,  but  a  greater  proportionate  share  of 

Products  in  accordance  with  the  new  ethics  of  social  justice, 
rofit-sharing  not  only  offers  no  balm  for  this,  the  real 
wound  of  industrial  society,  but  aggravates  the  difficulty. 
Mr.  Gilman.  in  the  work  above  quoted  (pp.  ^15-^16),  says 
that  employers  who  have  adopted  profit-sharing  generally 
agree  that  the  division  of  a  bonus  among  the  working  men  is 
good  business  policy;  ...  in  most  cases  they  claim  that 
their  own  share  is  greater  than  the  whole  profits  were  under 
the  simple  wage  system."  By  what  means  has  their  share 
become  "greater*  ?  Through  whose  efforts  are  they  en- 
riched by  extra  profits ?  Says  Mr.  Gilman:  "Out  of  this  extra 
profit  comes  the  share  of  men  whose  diligence  and  care  have 
created  it." 

Profit-sharing  thus  reduces  the  proportionate  share  of  work- 
men. If  extra  profits,  or,  in  other  words,  more  goods,  are 
produced  solely  by  the  "diligence  and  care"  of  employees. 
to  them  should  belong  the  goods.  No  part  of  them  should 
go  to  capital,  for  this  has  played  no  part  in  creating  the  sur- 
plus: no  part  should  go  to  the  employer,  for  he  has  done 
actually  less.  Every  consideration  of  justice  demands  that 
laborers,  who  have  by  increased  exertion  produced  more, 
should  alone  have  the  iruit  of  their  labor.  To  bestow  a  part 
of  this  on  the  laborer,  and  a  part  on  the  employer,  is  what 
profit-sharing  graciously  offers  to  dol 

4.  Profit-sharing  misleads.  It  has  been  before 
the  world  fifty  yesLTs.  Largely  tried ,  it  has  to-day 
only  108  firms  in  all  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain.  Meanwhile  the  social  question  is  de- 
veloping a  crisis  arotmd  the  world.  Society 
demands  deeper  remedies  than  what  has  accom- 
plished so  little  in  fifty  years,  and  that  of  doubtful 
good. 

PROGRESS  (UNITED  STATES):  The  table  on 
pages  968, 969  is  compiled  from  the  monthly  sum- 
mary of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Statistics  for  March, 
1907. 

PROHIBITION:  The  object  of  Prohibitionists 
is  to  obtain  laws  prohibiting  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  intoxicatmg  liquors,  except  for  the  pur- 
pose of  manufacturing  mdustries.  science  and  art, 
and  medicine.  They  argue  that  this  is  advisable 
because  vast  sums  of  money  are  annually  wasted 
by  the  people  in  the  purchase  of  liquor,  and  its 


consumption  reduces  the  productiveness  of  labor; 
because  pauperism  and  crime  are  lai^gely  increased 
thereby;  because  the  habit  of  drinking  renders 
the  citizen  less  able  to  serve  in  the  defense  of  gov- 
ernment, when  necessary,  or  to  perform  his  part 
in  the  upbuilding  of  the  nation,  and  because  the 
government  should  protect  the  defenseless  women 
and  children,  who  are  most  injured  by  drunk- 
enness. They  also  urge  that  the  sale  of  liquor  as 
an  organized  business  is  an  element  of  corruption 
in  national  life.  The  opponents  of  prohibition 
dispute  some  of  the  facts  of  its  advocates ;  assert 
that  drunkenness  is  rather  the  accompaniment 
than  the  cause  of  pauperism  and  crime,  and 
argue  that,  in  any  event,  prohibitory  laws  cannot 
be  enforced,  and  that  some  other  system  will  be 
more  effectual  in  restraining  the  sale  of  liquor. 
They  also  contend  that  prohibitory  laws  infringe 
the  individual  liberty  of  the  citizen.  On  Dm. 
5,  1887,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
rendered  an  important  decision,  holding  that  it  is 
within  the  discretionary  police  powers  of  a  state 
to  protect  public  health,  safety,  and  morals, 
even  by  the  destruction  of  property,  and  that  the 
Kansas  laws,  providing  for  the  destruction,  with- 
out compensation,  of  property  used  in  connection 
with  liquor-selling,  do  not  violate  the  provision  in 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution, 
that  "no  state  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law 
which  shall  abridge  the  privileges  or  immunities 
of  citizens  of  the  U.  S.,  nor  shall  an}r  state  de- 
prive any  person  of  .  .  .  property,  without  due 
process  of  law."  A  prohioitory  law  was  passed 
in  Maine  in  1846,  and  in  185 1  a  more  stringent 
one,  including  the  provision  for  the  seizure  and 
destruction  of  intoxicating  liquors 
HiatATv  (known  as  the  *' Maine  Law,"  and 
juBvory  drafted  by  Neal  Dow),  was  enacted, 
and  has  since  been  in  force,  except 
for  the  years  1856  and  1857.  Vermont  in  1852, 
New  Hampshire  in  1855,  ana  Connecticut  in  1854 
passed  the  Maine  law.  New  York  enacted  a  sim- 
ilar law  in  1855,  but  it  was  promptly  declared  un- 
constitutional by  the  courts  on  account  of  the 
exposure  to  confiscation  of  liquors  owned  prior  to 
its  passage.  A  prohibition  law  was  enacted  in 
Indiana  m  1855,  but  declared  unconstitutional, 
and  was  repealed  in  1858.  Illinois  also  had  a 
nominal  prohibition  law,  1851-53.  Ohio  and 
Michigan,  by  their  constitutions,  forbade  the 
passare  of  a  license  law.  A  prohibitory  amend- 
ment to  the  constitution  of  Kansas  was  ratified  by 
the  people  in  i8^o,  and  this  has  been  enforced  by 
legislation.  A  similar  amendment  was  passed  in 
Iowa  in  1882,  and  had  a  large  popular  majority. 
but  in  the  next  year  it  was  pronounced  invahd 
because  of  informalities  in  its  passage.  In  1884  a 
prohibitory  law  was  passed  by  the  legislature. 
Alaska  was  placed  imder  prohibition  in  1887  by 
executive  order  of  President  Cleveland.  Rhode 
Island  has  at  various  times  had  prohibitory 
statutes  in  force.  North  and  South  Dakota  were 
admitted  to  the  Union  in  1890  as  prohibition 
states.  The  Indian  Territory  was  early  placed 
under  prohibition  by  act  of  Congress  and  the  pro- 
hibitions were  added  to  by  legislation  of  the 
Indian  "nations."  Georgia  passed  a  prohibitory 
statute  in  1907,  exceedingly  stringent  and  far- 
reaching  in  its  terms,  and  Oklahonia,  on  Sept. 
1 7  of  the  same  year,  adopted  a  constitution  con- 
taining a  prohibitory  clause. 

Prohibition  in  Vermont  was  repealed  in  1902  by 
political  agitation.  The  same  thing  came  to  pass 
m  New  Hampshire  in  1 903 .   Connecticut  zepealed 
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the  law  in  1872.  Rhode  Island  repealed  her  la- 
test prohibition  law  in  1889.  Iowa  ntdlified  the 
prohibition  law  by  enacting  the  "mulct  law"  (to 
all  intents  a  license  law)  in  1894.  Ohio  retains 
its  antilicense  constitution,  but  legalizes  the 
liquor  traffic  under  a  **tax."  Michigan  repealed 
prohibition  in  1875.  South  Dakota  repealed  its 
law  in  1896,  and  Congress  voted  a  license  law  for 
Alaska  in  1899. 

The  year  1907  closes  with  five  prohibition 
states,  including  the  new  State  of  Oklahoma — 
Maine,  Kansas,  North  Dakota,  Georgia,  and  Ok- 
lahoma, and  probably  Alabama. 

It  may  properly  be  said  here  that  in  spite  of  all 
that  is  alleged  to  the  contrary,  prohibitory  law 
has  never  fisen  a  "failure"  in  any  of  the  states 
where  it  has  been  tried,  tho,  on  account  of  politi- 
cal corruption,  it  has  frequently  lacked  much  of 
accomplishing  the  full  results  desired.  Its  re- 
peal, m  every  case,  has  been  secured  by  tre- 
mendous efforts  upon  the  part  of  the  liquor  in- 
terests which  have  resorted  to  misrepresentation, 
bribery,  intimidation,  and  frauds  of  the  grossest 
character. 

The  year  1907  witnessed  a  marked  revival  of 
the  prohibition  idea,  especially  in  the  South, 
where  already  (see  article  Local  Prohibition) 
there  is  much  territory  under  no-license  law. 
North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  and  Ala- 
bama are  believed  to  be  upon  the  eve  of  passing 
prohibitory  laws. 

I.  What  Prohibition  Means 

Prohibition,  the  opi)osite  of  permission,  is  not 
a  synonym  of  annihilation.  Those  who  say, 
"  Prohilwtion  does  not  prohibit" — a  self -contra- 
dictory proposition — ^mean  that  prohibition  does 
not  annihilate.  This  is  manifestly  true  of  all 
kinds  of  prohibitions  in  this  world — those  of  the 
divine  government,  of  family  government,  and  of 
civil  ifovemment  alike.  Prohibition  does  not 
annihilate,  not  even  when  it  forbids  murder, 
adultery,  theft,  false  witness,  and  Sunday-work. 
Prohibition  does  not  define  accomplishment, 
but  only  the  aim  and  attitude  of  government 
toward  wrong.  License  is  a  purchased  truce — 
sometimes  a  surrender;  prohibition  is  a  declara- 
tion of  war.  License  is  an  edict  of  toleration — 
sometimes  a  certificate  of  ''good  moral  char- 
acter"; prohibition  is  a  proclamation  of  out- 
lawry. The  first  requisite  of  law  is  justice.  A 
law  that  sanctions  wrong  is  not  law  at  all,  but 
legislative  crime.  It  is  not  ''public  sentiment," 
but  public  conscience,  out  of  which  law  should  be 
quarried.  Law  is  an  educator.  Dueling,  and 
smuggling,  and  Uquor-selling  were  once  in  the 
"best  society."  uradually  the  law  has  made 
them  disreputable.  Rum-selling  under  prohibi- 
tion is  a  sneaking  fugitive,  like  cotmterfeiting — 
not  dead,  but  disgraced,  and  so  shorn  of  power. 

In  Maine  children  grow  up  without  ever  seeing 
a  drunken  man.     In  most  parts  of  Kansas  and  in 
Iowa,  while  the  prohibition  law  was  in  force,  the 
law  against  the  saloon  is  as  effective  as  the  law 
against  the  brothel  or  the  burglar.     To  this  fact 
testify  governors,  senators,  congressmen,  pastors, 
physicians,  manufacturers — ^against  whose  evi- 
dence   scarcely    a    witness    can    be 
ArmnmmntM  l>rought  in  rebuttal  except  "anony- 
^''^^        mous."     The  liquor-dealer's  state- 
ment that  more  liquor  is  consumed 
under  prohibition  than  without  it  is  canceled  by 
I  that  speak  louder  than  words,  by  frantic 


efforts,  at  great  cost,  to  defeat  prohibition  wher- 
ever it  is  proposed. 

The  argument  for  prohibition  may  be  con- 
cisely stated  in  four  propositions: 

1.  The  business  interests  of  our  country  de- 
mand the  suppression  of  their  worst  foe — the 
liquor  traffic. 

2.  The  homes  of  our  cotmtry  demand  the  sup- 
pression of  their  worst  foe — the  liquor  traffic. 

3.  The  political  liberty  of  our  country  demands 
the  suppression  of  its  worst  foe — the  liquor  traffic. 

4.  The  conscience  of  the  cotmtry  demands 
that  the  attitude  of  government  toward  this  foe 
of  business,  home,  and  liberty,  as  toward  other 
foes  of  the  public  good,  shall  be  one  of  uncom- 
promising hostility. 

The  prohibiting  of  the  sale  of  a  maddening 
poison  is  not  a  "sumptuary  law" — that  is,  a  law 
against  luxury — but  rather  a  law  to  promote 
luxury;  to  give  every  year  to  the  impoverished 
families  of  those  who  waste  their  money  for  drink, 
in  place  of  it,  a  billion  dollars'  worth  of  pianos, 
books,  pictures,  etc. 

Prohibition  is  consistent  with  liberty  in  the 
same  way  as  fire-escapes  and  (quarantines  are.  A 
prohibitory  liquor  law  is  not  aimed  at  the  habits 
of  the  drinking-man  but  at  the  vicifcus  business 
of  the  seller,  and  therefore  is  a  law  for  the  promo- 
tion of  commerce,  fol  the  protection  of  labor,  for 
the  prevention  of  cruelty  and  crime,  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  health  and  home  and  liberty. 

The  capital  that  is  invested  in  the  liquor 
business,  if  invested  in  legitimate  forms  of  trade, 
would  give  employment  to  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands more  people  than  are  now  employed  by  it, 
producing  goods  that  would  be  demanded  if  the 
money  spent  for  drink  were  turned  to  the  legiti- 
mate channels  of  trade. 

Not  only  life,  but  liberty  itself,  is  menaced  by 
alcohol.  In  the  words  of  the  Catholic  Review, 
"There  is  nothing  fanciful  in  the  assertion  that 
in  most  of  the  large  cities  the  saloon-keeping 
interest  has  as  much  representation  in  the  com- 
mon council  as  have  all  other  interests  com- 
bined— that  is  to  say,  the  minority  in  numbers, 
intelligence,  and  decency  governs  the  majority 
in  most  of  our  large  cities."  It  is  this  "spoils 
system"  of  the  saloons  that  civil-service  reform- 
ers should  strike  at,  if  they  would  cure  political 
corruption  at  the  root.  It  is  not  so  much  ex- 
amination of  office-seekers  as  extermination  of 
these  office-brokers  of  the  saloon  that  is  needed. 
Municipal  reformers  also  should  learn  that  it  is 
not  by  a  change  in  the  mayor's  office,  but  by  a 
change  in  the  saloon,  that  city  politics  is  to  be 
purified.  If  our  city  politics  is  in  slavery  to  the 
saloons  to-day,  when  the  states  are  able  to  re- 
strain them  by  their  yeoman  majorities  in  the 
legislatures,  what  of  the  time  when  the  cities 
shall  have  the  majority  of  our  voters? 

Those  uses  of  alcoholic  liquors  which  have  been 
made  the  excuse  for  their  continued  sale,  specially 
their  use  in  medicine,  have  far  less  importance 
now  than  formerly.  The  whole  trend  of  medical 
science  is  away  from  the  use  of  alcohol  as  a  medi- 
cine. Only  a  small  part  of  the  amount  so  used  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago  is  employed  to-day. 
Thousands  of  successful  physicians  now  never  use 
it  at  all,  and  its  most  ardent  advocate  uses  it  with 
care  and  far  less  frequently  than  in  the  past.  In 
the  realm  of  the  arts,  denatured  alcohol — that  is 
to  say,  alcohol  made  unfit  for  drinking  purposes 
by  adding  substances  having  a  repelling  taste — 
is  now  coming  into  common  use. 
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Net  ordinary  receipts  "  include  receipts  from  customs,  internal  revenue,  direct  tax.  public  lands,  and  "  miscellAneoas.' 
>*  "Net  ordinary  expenses"  include  expenditures  for  war,  navy,  Indians,  pensions,  and  "miscellaneous.** 
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.123,134 
,171.000 
,741,100 
,789,310 
,063,318 
,789.343 
.188.339 
.969.600 

370.588 
,636.631 
.339,505 
,103.516 
.436.416 

149.191 
.319.847 

194.363 
.695.935 
.109.413 
0.75 

393,790 
.338.145 

836,694 
,565.587 


32.315,834 

10.774 

138.495.673 

76.688 

102,354,579 

79.696,337 

30,806 

137.687,746 

36,499 

448.573 


131, 

484 

3,338, 

79 

35 

340, 

3,673, 

13 

10. 

677 

388, 

533, 

3.105, 

9. 


584, 
141,163, 


1906 


d 

*  107. 10^, 

964 

895 
3.736, 


836, 

103,754, 

157.749, 

4,05s 

3.399, 

8, 


,036,789 
.154.009 
37.71 
311.917 
1.3 10.  II 
.435.687 
11.46 
.159.140 
•,646,638 
33.33 
6,053 
139.785 
100.091 
.338.913 
.873.637 
.544,601 
,037,192 


»""  316.362 

»»"  14.803, 147.087 

594.454,133 

300.351.878 

349,150.313 

544,476.333 

117.946.69a 

110.474.364 

141.034,56a 

24.308.576 

X. 336,562,446 

14.43 

1.743, 864,500 
30.41 


160, 

686, 

3.67s. 

>»96, 

lo"^^-' 
,«     350. 

>"  5,658, 

398, 

735. 

3,937 

11, 


>"i87.37S. 


.984.985 
,033,169 
.389.44a 
,101,400 
.643.900 
.830,840 

138,360 
.307,191 
.033.947 
,440.000 

403,637 
.915.130 
,360.970 
,416.091 
.345.988 

368.193 
,864,013 

3X7,341 
.446,641 

"0.78 
418.745 
.735.483 
939,486 
.334,43  a 


41,098.334 
10.683 

119. 301.515 
65,600 

167,933.783 

**  96,987. 146 

33,336 

"177,463,981 

31.965 

i.ioo,73S 


M  Imports  for  consumption  after  i860. 

»  Domestic  exports  only  after  i860. 

»  Includes  mules. 

"  Dr.  Soetbeer's  estimate  averaged  for  the  period. 

x*  Estimate  of  the  Director  of  the  Mint. 

M  18x4. 

*  Last  six  months  of  1891. 

*>  Andrew's  Ccdonial  and  Lake  Trade. 

"  Western  Union  to  z88o;  includes  Postal  Telegraph  after  1880. 

**  Not  inclading  ****ff*fr*"  sent  by  Western  Union  over  leased  wires  or  under  railroad  contracts. 
**  1810  to  i860,  inclusive,  from  census  of  1880. 
»  x8s8. 

•^  After  i860,  from  RoweU's  Newspaper  Directory.  j.      n 

*■  i8so  to  1850.  indttdes  aliens  not  immigrants;  1830  and  1830.  years  ending  Sept.  30;  1850,  fifteen  months  ending  Dec.  31; 
1840  and  i860,  calendar  years;  after  x86o,  nscal  years. 
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n.  Results  of  Prohibition 

Benefits  of  Prohibition. — ^The  practical  trial  of 
the  prohibition  policy  in  the  U.  S.  has  been  in- 
terfered with  by  many  and  serious  difficulties. 
Great  as  is  the  extent  of  territory,  in  the  aggre- 
gate, where  experiments  have  been  made  since 
the  agitation  began,  this  policy  has  never  had  the 
advantage  of  a  systematic  introduction  and  broad 
foundation.  The  national  Congress  has  never 
enacted  general  prohibitory  legislation,  and  has 
never  given  support  to  or  even  recognized  the 
prohibitory  measures  adopted  in  states  and  lo- 
caUties;  indeed,  the  attitude  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment for  nearly  fifty  years  has  been  in  formal 
antagonism  to  prohibition.  The  states,  with 
very  few  exceptions,  have  uniformly  (or  with  but 
brief  intervals  of  prohibition)  permitted  license 
under  certain  conditions — conditions  that,  in 
practise,  have  effectually  excluded 
WntTftiriv  prohibitory  law  from  most  of  the 
Tried  ^^*®^  centers  of  population.  Thus, 
in  New  England,  while  two  states 
(Maine  and  Vermont)  were  constant- 
ly under  complete  prohibition  for  a  long  term  of 
years;  the  other  four  states  (Massachusetts,  New 
Hampshire,  Connecticut,  and  Rhode  Island), 
tho  nominallv  prohibiting  the  traffic  at  times  in 
that  period,  have  so  far  inclined  to  license  as  to 
give  continuance  to  liquor  manufacture  and  com- 
merce in  such  cities  as  Boston,  Portsmouth,  New 
Haven,  Hartford,  and  Providence.  Kansas  has 
for  years  stood  alone  at  the  West ;  meantime  the 
neighboring  license  states  with  their  great  cities 
have  been  aggressively  hostile  to  prohibitory 
laws  and  diligently  sought  to  flood  the  prohibition 
districts  with  liquor.  There  is  no  prohibition 
state  or  county,  city,  village,  or  township  where 
the  success  of  the  policy  is  not  or  may  not  be  at 
any  time  endangered  by  the  interference  of  the 
liquor,  trade  in  license  states,  counties,  or  locali- 
ties close  at  hand. 

By  a  decision  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  no 
prohibition  state  can,  without  the  consent  of 
Congress  (not  yet  granted),  prevent  an  inter- 
state railway  or  express  company  from  carrying 
to  any  point  within  its  borders  liquor  brought 
from  another  state. 

The  chief  of  the  local  difficulties  undoubtedly 
arises  from  the  failure  of  the  controlling  political 
parties  to  earnestly  identify  themselves  with  the 
cause  of  prohibition.  This  is  not  at  all  equiva- 
lent to  saying  that  the  people,  as  the  source  of 
parties  and  of  government,  are  fundamentally 
responsible  in  cases  of  neglect  or  opposition ;  for 
the  existence  of  prohibition  implies  that  popular 
consent  and  approval  have  already  been  granted. 
An  indifferent  or  a  hostile  partizan  attitude  is 
frequently,  if  not  alwaj^s,  taken  without  regard 
to  genuine  public  sentiment — at  least  without 
regard  to  the  sentiment  of  the  best  citizens ;  party 
action  is  controlled  by  designing  leaders,  and 
leaders  are  readily  influenced  against  prohibition 
by    ajggressive    demands,    bribes,    threats,    and 

Promises  of  support  from  the  liquor  element, 
hus  it  has  happened  nearly  everywhere  that 
prohibition  has  not  enjoyed  the  cordial  political 
support  necessary  to  its  full  success.  Men  per- 
sonally opposed  to  prohibition,  or  deliberately 
pledged  to  its  organized  foes,  have  been  chosen  to 
till  the  offices  most  intimately  connected  with  the 
administration  of  law — as  judges,  prosecuting 
attorneys,  mayors,  sheriffs,  aldermen,  police 
authorities,  etc.;  juries  have  been  packed  with 


saloon  adherents — ^in  short,  it  has  often  seemed 
that  the  entire  machinery  of  government  has 
been  given  over  to  the  outlawed  traffic.  Would 
thoroughly  enforced  prohibition  be 
XznerioiiM  ^^^^^^^^  •  Are  the  benefits  of  par- 
■^^^  tial  prohibition  such  as  to  justify  en- 

acting a  prohibitory  law  tmit  may  be 
only  partially  effective.? 

m  sifting  the  great  mass  of  testimony  that 
every  patient  inquirer  may  easily  gather,  it  is 
difficult  to  adopt  an  entirely  satisfactory  method 
of  classification.  For  the  purposes  of  tnis  article 
the  testimony  will  be  presented  tmder  two  heads: 
(i)  Diminution  of  the  Consunaption  of  Drink,  and 
Effects  upon  Crime  and  Kindred  Evils;  (2) 
Economic  and  Other  Effects. 

Nothing  is  more  suggestive  than  the  unanim- 
ity and  the  vigor  with  which  prohibition  laws 
are  opposed  by  all  engaged  in  the  liquor  tr^c. 
In  the  uncompromising  hostility  with  which  the 
*' trade"  meets  every  attempt  to  establish  pro- 
hibition lies  a  strong  indication  of  prohibition's 
effectiveness. 

Neal  Dow,  the  "Father  of  the  Maine  Law," 
made  this  declaration:  *'I  think  I  have  seen 
nearly  an  acre  of  ptmcheons  of  West  India  rum  at 
one  time  on  our  wharves,  just  landed 
jIj^j^  from  ships.  All  this  time  seven  dis- 
tilleries (in  Portland)  running  day 
and  night  I  Now  I  will  venture  to 
say  that  we  have  not  had  a  puncheon  of  West 
India  rum  imported  here  in  five  years — ^ycs,  I 
will  say  ten  years,  and  there  is  but  one  distillery 
in  the  state,  and  that  not  running,  I  think;  but 
if  it  runs  it  is  laid  under  $j,ooo  bonds  to  sell  no 
spirit  except  for  medicinal  or  mechanical  pur- 
poses or  for  exportation."* 

These  statements  are  confirmed  with  the 
strongest  emphasis  by  well-nigh  all  the  eminent 
men  of  Maine.  It  is  impossible  in  this  article  to 
make  even  a  summary  of  all  the  important  testi- 
mony. 

Senator  William  P.  Frye  in  1890  wxx>te: 

I  can  remember  the  time  when  in  the  State  of  Maine  there 
was  a  grocery  store  at  nearly  every  four  comeri  in  certain  por- 
tions of  the  state,  whose  princi(>al  btisiness  was  hi  the  sale  o£ 
New  England  rum;  when  the  iails  were  crowckd  and  poverty 
prevailed.  To-day  the  country  portions  of  the  state  are  ahao- 
lutely  free  from  the  sale  of  liquor;  povertv  is  comparatively 
unknown,  and  in  some  of  the  counties  the  iails  have  been 
without  occupants  for  years  at  a  time.  .  .  . 

The  law  is  not  a  failure;  it  has  been,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
wonderful  success. 

Senator  Eugene  Hale  in  the  same  year  wrote: 

Throughout  the  state  generally  the  prohibitory  law  has 
driven  out  the  grog-shop,  and  while  liquor  is  undoubtedly 
sold  in  the  larger  towns  and  cities^  it  is  not  done  in  an  open 
way,  and  the  amotmt  of  liquor-selhng  is  smaller  even  in  these 
larger  towns  and  cities  than  in  corresponding  places  elsewhere. 
Mame  people  believe  in  prohibition  because  they  are  every- 
day  witnesses  to  its  good  effect. 

These  letters  were  published  in  The  Voice  with 
the  following  indorsements : 

James  G.  Blaine:  "  On  the  point  of  the  relative  amount  of 
the  liquors  sold  at  present  in  Maine  and  in  those  states  where 
a  system  of  license  prevails,  I  am  sure,  from  personal  knowl- 
edge and  observation,  that  the  sales  are  immeasurably  lees  in 
Maine." 

Hannibal  Hamlin,  U.  S.  senator  from  Maine,  and  formerly 
vice-president  of  the  U.S.:  "I  concur  in  the  statements  made 
by  Mr.  Frye.  In  the  great  good  produced  by  the  prohibitory 
liquor  law  of  Maine,  no  man  can  doubt  who  has  seen  its  re- 
sults.    It  has  been  of  immense  value. ' ' 

Lot  M.  Morrill^  U.  S.  senator  from  Maine:  "I  have  the 
honor  unhesitatingly  to  concur  in  the  opinions  exprest  in  the 
foregoing  by  my  colleague,  Hon.  Mr.  Frye." 

» "  Alcohol  and  the  State,"  p.  352. 
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Jc^n  Lynch,  member  of  Congress  from  Maine:  "  I  fully  con- 
cur in  the  statement  of  my  colleague.  Mr.  Prye,  in  reptrd  to 
the  effect  of  the  enforcement  of  the  liquor  law  in  the  State  of 
Maine." 

John  A.  Peters  and  Eugene  Hale,  members  of  Congress 
from  Maine:  "We  are  satisned  that  there  is  much  less  intem- 
perance in  Maine  than  formerly,  and  that  the  result  is  largely 
produced  by  what  is  termed  prohibitory  legislation." 

Confessedly,  of  late  years,  there  has  been  much 
violation  of  the  law  in  Maine.  The  assertion  has 
frequently  been  made  that  it  cannot  be  enforced. 
The  election  of  a  Prohibition  Party  sheriff, 
Samuel  F.  Pearson,  in  Portland,  in  ipoo,  answered 
that  assertion,  and  the  law  has  since  Seen  enforced 
there  and  in  other  cities  by  Republican  officials 
under  proper  incentives. 

In  Kansas  there  has  always  been  a  tremendous 
opposition  to  the  law,  and  at  times  the  opponents 
have  been  in  practical  possession  of 
the  state  government.  In  some  of 
the  cities,  notably  in  Kansas  City, 
Leavenworth,  Atchison,  and  Wichita, 
the  law  has  been  openly  violated  without  opposi-. 
tion,  for  years  in  succession.  Yet  the  results  con- 
sidering the  whole  state  have  amply  justified  the 
policy. 

In  1880,  when  prohibition  was  adopted,  Kansas 
had  4  distilleries  and  39  breweries,  producing 
4**779  gallons  of  spirits  and  32,270  barrels  of 
beer.  In  1906,  in  spite  of  the  reported  failure  of 
the  law,  only  18,800  gallons  of  spirits  (and  that  an 
increase  of  more  than  7,000  gallons  over  1905) 
and  29,565  barrels  of  beer  were  produced  m 
Kansas,  Indian  Territory,  and  Oklahoma  together. 
The  figures  for  Kansas  alone  are  not  given  by  the 
government.  In  1907  the  last  illegal  brewery  in 
Kansas  closed  up  and  left  the  state.  A  consid- 
erable number  of  U.  S.  Hquor- tax  certificates  have 
always  been  issued  in  Kansas,  but  in  the  greater 
part  of  the  state  liquor  is  not  sold  openly. 

In  1889,  when  the  law  was  fairly  well  enforced. 
The  Voice  applied  to  the  probate  judges  of  the  106 
counties  of  Kansas  for  information  as  to  the 
effects  of  the  law;  and,  among  other  questions, 
the  following  were  asked:  "How  successfully  has 
prohibition  closed  the  saloons  in  your  part  of  the 
state?*'  and  **To  what  extent,  in  your  judgment, 
has  it  dimini^ed  drunkenness  and  the  consump- 
tion of  intoxicants  for  beverage  purposes r' 
There  were  replies  from  ninety-seven  coimties. 
Ninety-four  01  the  writers  declared  positively 
that  there  were  no  open  saloons,  while  the  other 
three  made  qualified  reports.  Ninety- two  stated 
that  drunkenness  and  the  consumption  of  drink 
had  been  greatly  diminished.  A  majority,  in 
estimating  the  extent  of  the  diminution,  placed 
it  at  from  75  to  90  per  cent;  others  said  that 
drunkenness  and  driuK  had  been  "entirely  eradi- 
cated" in  their  parts  of  the  state,  or  "almost 
totally,"  or  were  "too  small  to  estimate,"  etc.» 

Perhaps  the  best  illustration  of  the  success  of 
the  enforcement  of  the  prohibitory  law  in  the 
State  of  Kansas  has  been  furnished  m  the  present 
year  (1907)  in  Kansas  City,  where  the  Hon.  C. 
W.  Tridkett  was  appointed  assistant  attomey- 
seneral  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  this  law. 
Kansas  City,  Kan.,  lies  in  close  proximity  to 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  so  that  the  problem  presented 
special  difficulties.  The  results  are  summed  up 
in  The  Defender,  New  York,  on  Sept.  26,  1007,  and 
show  that  by  the  enforcement  of  the  law  Mr. 
Trickett  closed  every  one  of  the  256  saloons  doing 
u^wfiil  business  in  the  cotmty  when  he  took 
office,  and  that  aoo  gambling-dens  and  sixty  in- 

>  See  Th4  Voice,  June  13.  1889. 


famous  resorts  closed  with  them;  that  bank  de- 
posits increased;  that  attendance  at  public 
schools,  by  boys  and  girls,  who  had  been  obliged 
to  work  while  liquor  was  sold,  grew  at  once ;  that 
the  expense  of  prosecuting  criminals  at  once  de- 
creased, and  crime  sank  to  a  minimum,  while  all 
kinds  of  business  flourished  and  the  city  treasury 
showed  an  tmprecedented  favorable  balance. 
With  $84,000  ot  imlawful  revenue  from  saloons 
Kansas  City,  Kan. ,  was  always  in  debt.  Without 
that  revenue  and  without  the  expenses  caused  by 
the  saloons,  her  municipal  finances  in  1907  are 
prosperous.  Governor  E.  W.  Hoch,  of  Kansas, 
writmg  of  the  prohibition  revival  in  that  state,  in 
a  letter  to  The  Defender,  on  Sept.  16,  1907,  says: 

The  state  (Kansas)  was  never  so  free  from  saloons  and 
joints  as  it  is  to-day.  It  was  never  so  prosperous  as  it  is  now 
materially  and  financially.  I  do  not  Dclieve  that  there  are 
anywhere  on  earth  1.600.000  people  maintaining  a  higher 
standard  of  morals  than  the  1,600.000  who  constitute  the 
population  of  Kansas,  nor  do  I  believe  that  there  are  any- 
where else  on  earth  a  similar  number  of  people  enjoying  such 
freedom  from  pauperism  and  poverty.  We  have  not  only 
proved  the  wisdom  of  the  prohibition  policy  so  far  as  the 
moral  and  intellectual  interests  of  the  people  are  concerned, 
but  we  have  established  its  wisdom  from  a  financial  stand- 
point. 

From  July  4,  1884,  to  and  including  1893,  Iowa 
was  a  prohibition  state.     During  the  first  four 
of  these  years  the  law  was  well  enforced  in  the 
greater  part  of  the  state.     That  it 
j^  ministered  to  the  welfare  and  pros- 

perity of  the  state  there  is  ample 
evidence.  The  Hon.  Henry  Sabine, 
superintendent  of  public  instruction  in  that  state, 
testified  of  it,  "Prohibition  has  not  only  emptied 
our  jails,  but  it  has  also  filled  our  colleges  and 
schools,  and  brought  prosperity  to  all  our  educa- 
tional interests."  In  1885  thirty-eight  news- 
paper editors,  from  all  parts  of  the*  state,  headed 
by  C.  F.  Clarkson  of  the  leading  Des  Moines 
daily  paper,  signed  the  statement  that  the  pro- 
hibition law  was  *'as  well  enforced  througm>ut 
the  state  as  other  laws."  In  1899  the  Hon.  Will- 
iam Larrabee,  who  had  been  governor  of  the 
state,  1886-90,  made  a  public  statement  in  which 
he  showed  the  results  of  enforced  prohibition,  of 
its  nullification,  and  of  its  repeal,  in  a  statement 
of  the  prison  population  of  Iowa  for  twelve  jrears, 
as  follows: 

Prohibition  Ybars 


x886. 
1887. 


696 
667 


1888. 
1889. 


Anti-Prohibition    Ybars 


X890. 
X89Z. 


588 
631 


189  a. 
1893. 


596 

574 


659 
787 


Mulct  Law  Years 


X894 847 

1895 1.094 


1896 X.094 

1897 1. 118 


In  his  message  to  the  legislature  in  1889  Gov- 
ernor Larrabee,  speaking  of  the  success  of  the 
law,  said:  "The  deposits  of  the  banks  show  an 
unprecedented  increase,  and  there  are  every- 
where indications  of  a  healthy  growth  of  legiti- 
mate trade." 

In  existing  circumstances  the  decision  of  the 
question  whether  state  prohibition  has  whole- 
some practical  eflFects,  if  executed  with  tolerable 
fairness,  rests  mainly  upon  the  con- 
Other  Statei  ^^**sions  coming  from  a  thorough 
study  of  Maine,  Kansas,  and  Iowa 
experience;  for  these  are  the  only 
states  in  which  there  has  been  anvthing  liloe 
an  adequate  and  a  prolonged  trial  of  the  policy 


Prohibition 
Prohibition  Party 
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throughout  a  broad  extent  of  territory  embracing 
considerable  cities  and  peopled  by  enterprising 
classes  of  citizens. 

Vermont  and  New  Hampshire. — ^These  two 
states,  since  the  repeal  of  their  prohibitory  laws, 
mentioned  above,  have  given  startling  proof  of 
the  dissatisfaction  of  the  public  with  license  laws, 
in  the  fact  that  no-license  territory  has  constantly 
increased  until  the  larger  part  of  both  the  states 
is  under  local  prohibition. 

North  Dakota. — In  this  state  the  enforcement 
of  the  prohibitory  law  has  been  strenuously  op- 
posed by  railroad  interests,  influenced  by  money 
received  for  transportation  of  liquors,  yet  in  many 
towns,  notably  in  Fargo,  the  law  has  proved  a 
great  success.  Fargo,  judged  by  the  tests  of 
prosperity,  absence  of  crime,  etc.,  is  immeasur- 
ably in  advance  of  the  license  city,  Moorehead, 
located  just  across  the  Red  River  in  Minnesota. 
(See  "Fargo  and  Moorehead,"  a  leaflet  published 
by  the  National  Temperance  Society  of  New 
York.) 

The  year  1907  is  specially  notable  for  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  strong  movement  to  repudiate  the 
constitutionality  of  any  law  licensing  the  sale  of 
liquor.  Judge  Samuel  R.  Artman,  of  Indiana,  in 
a  formal  decision,  declared  the  license  laws  of 
that  state  unconstitutional,  on  the  ground  that 
the  sale  of  liquor  is  opposed  to  those  things  for 
which  the  constitution  is  established,  and  is  a 
nuisance  per  se  which  the  legislature  cannot 
legalize.  Judge  Artman  has  been  followed  bv 
several  other  circuit  court  judges  in  Indiana,  and, 
tho  one  of  the  cases,  passed  upon  bv  the  supreme 
court  of  that  state,  has  been  decided  adversely, 
the  movement  is  by  no  means  checked,  and  the 
prohibitionists  of  Indiana  are  using  every  effort 
to  bring  the  case  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
U.  S.  It  is  freely  charged  that  the  supreme 
court  of  Indiana  was  influenced  by  political  ne- 
cessities in  its  decision.  This  movement  rests 
upon  the  ground  taken  by  the  U.  S.  Supreme 
Court  when  it  said  (Stone  vs.  Mississippi,  102  U. 
S.,  816):  "No  legislature  can  bargain  away  the 
public  health  or  the  public  morals.  The  people 
themselves  cannot  do  it,  much  less  their  servants. 
Government  is  organized  with  a  view  to  their 
preservation  and  cannot  divest  itself  of  the  power 
to  provide  for  them." 

William  P.  F.  Ferguson. 

PROHIBITION  PARTY,  THE:  The  Prohibition 
Party  was  established  in  1869.  The  early  efforts 
(1844-60)  to  secure  the  prohibition  of  the  liquor 
traffic  were  purely  non-parti zan.  The  liquor 
business  had  little  or  no  political  influence  and 
was  without  effective  organization.  In  most  of 
the  cases  where  prohibition  laws  were  submitted 
to  the  people  of  a  state  the  submission  was  in 
good  faith  and  the  vote  honestly  taken. 

It  is  considered  memorable  that  Rev.  Charles 
F.  Deems  published  at  Greensburg,  N.  C,  in  1854, 
a  newspaper  urging  independent  political  action 
by  the  advocates  of  prohibition.  Only  a  few 
numbers  of  thisjoumaf  were  issued. 

In  the  Civil  War  (1861-65)  all  political  ques- 
tions save  the  supreme  questions  arising  from 
that  conflict  were  lost  sight  of.  The  liquor 
traffic  was  given  a  new  footing  by  the 
Oriffin  iiitemal  revenue  legislation.  Brought 
•^  into  political  prominence  and 
schooled  in  political  arts  by  its  close 
relations  with  the  federal  government,  the  liquor 
element  gradually  asserted  itself  in  politics.     No 


new  prohibitory  measure  was  enacted  at  the 
North  during  the  war.  Rhode  Island's  statute 
was  repealed  in  1863,  other  state  laws  were  weak- 
ened, and  nearly  all  were  flagrantly  violated. 
Soon  after  the  restoration  of  peace  it  became 
evident  that  the  liquor  dealers  were  bent  on 
sweeping  away,  by  political  operation,  slU  the 
prohibitory  legislation  of  the  union.  In  Massa- 
chusetts, the  most  populous  of  the  prohibition 
states,  the  liguor  forces  made  an  aggressive  polit- 
ical canvass  m  1867,  resulting  in  the  election  of  a 
legislature  which  rescinded  the  law  the  next 
y^ear.  In  Connecticut,  in  i860,  an  active  agita- 
tion for  repeal  was  begun.  In  the  same  jrear  the 
National  Brewers'  Congress  (at  Chicago,  June  5, 
i860)  adopted  the  following  resolution: 

Whereas,  The  action  and  influence  of  the  temperance  party 
is  in  direct  opposition  to  the  principles  of  individual  freedom 
and  political  equality  upon  which  our  American  union  is 
founded;  therefore 

Resolved,  That  we  will  use  all  means  to  stay  the  progress  of 
this  fanatical  party,  and  to  secure  our  individual  rights  as  cit- 
izens, and  that  we  will  sustain  no  candidate,  of  whatever 
partv.  in  any  election,  who  is  in  any  way  disposed  toward  the 
total  abstinence  cause. 

A  steadily  growing  disposition  upon  the  part  of 
political  leaders  to  cater  to  the  wishes  and  con- 
sent to  the  demands  of  the  liquor  interests  grad- 
ually forced  the  advocates  of  prohibition  to  the 
position  that  the  interests  which  they  championed 
could  be  conserved  only  by  the  control  of  the 
machinery  of  government  by  the  advocates  of 
those  interests. 

In  Feb.,  1867,  the  State  Temperance  Conven- 
tion of  Pennsylvania  declared  that  "if  the  ad- 
versaries of  temperance  shall  continue  to  receive 
the  aid  and  countenance  of  present  political  par- 
ties we  shall  not  hesitate  to  break  over  political 
bands  and  seek  redress  through  the  ballot-box." 
The  Grand  Lodge  of  Good  Templars  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, at  Pittsburg,  Jime  10,  i860,  passed  a  simi- 
lar resolution,  and  the  Right  Worthy  Grand 
Lodge  of  Good  Templars  (the  supreme  bodv  of 
the  order),  in  session  at  Richmond,  Ind.,  May 
28,  1868,  recommended  the  formation  of  a  prohi- 
bition party. 

In  1869  (at  Oswego,  N.  Y.),  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Grand  Lodge,  a  conference  of  those  favoring 
separate  political  action  was  held,  and  the  duty 
of  prepanng  a  call  for  a  national  convention  to 
organize  a  national  prohibition  party  was  assigned 
to  a  committee  of  five,  composed  of  Rev.  John 
Russell,  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  Prof.  Daniel  Wilkins.  of 
Bloomington,  111.,  J.  A.  Spencer,  of  Cleveland,  O., 
John  N.  Steams,  of  New  York,  and  James  Black, 
of  Lancaster,  Pa. 

The  organizing  convention  met  in  Farwell  Hall, 
Chicago,  on  Sept.  i,  1869,  with  nearly  five  hun- 
dred delegates  in  attendance.  The  name  Anti- 
Dramshop  Party  at  first  found  favor,  but  the 
organization  was  launched  as  the  National  Pro- 
hibition Party.  Articles  II.  and  III.  of  the  plat- 
form adopted  by  this  convention  set  forth  the 
party's  position.     They  read: 

2.  That  the  traffic  in  intoxicating  beverages  is  a  dishonor  to 
Christian  civilization,  inimical  to  the  best  interests  of  society, 
a  political  wrong  of  unequaled  enormity,  subversive  of  the 
ordinary  object  of  government,  not  capable  of  being  regulated 
or  restrained  by  any  system  of  license  whatevo*.  but  impera- 
tively demandmg  for  its  suppression  effective  legal  prohibi- 
tion, both  by  state  and  national  legislation. 

3.  That  in  view  of  this,  and  inasmuch  as  the  existing  politi- 
cal parties  either  oppose  or  ignore  this  great  and  paramount 
question^  and  absolutely  refuse  to  do  anything  toward  the 
suppression  of  the  rum  traffic,  which  is  robbing  the  nation  of 
its  brightest  intellects,  destroying  internal  prosperity,  and 
rapidly  undermining  its  very  foundations,  we  are  driven  by  an 
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imperative  sense  of  duty  to  sever  our  connection  with  these 
political  parties  and  organize  ourselves  into  a  National  Pro- 
tiibition  Party,  having  for  its  primary  object  the  entire  sup- 
pression of  the  traffic  in  intoxicating  drinla. 

The  platform  denotinced  "all  repudiation  of 
the  public  debt,"  pledged  "fidelity  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the 
federal  Constitution"  and  deemed  it  "not  ex- 
pedient at  present  to  give  prominence  to  other 
political  issues."  The  fifth  section  exprest  re- 
liance upon  divine  aid.  From  that  day  to  this 
the  part3r's  utterances  have  always  been  deeply 
religious  in  tone  and  form. 

At  the  fall  elections  of  1869  Ohio  was  the 
only  state  returning  votes  for  the  Prohibition 
Party  as  a  distinct  organization,  679  being  re- 
ported from  that  state.  But  Maine  cast  4,743 
and  Minnesota  1,061  votes  for  "Republican  Pro- 
hibition" candidates. 

In  1870  support  was  received  at  the  polls  in 
six  states,  as  follows:  Illinois,  3,712;  Massachu- 
setts (lieutenant-governor),  8,692;  Michigan, 
2,170;  New  Hampshire,  1,167;  New  York,  1,459; 
Ohio,  2,812 — total,  20,012.  In  Massachusetts 
the  Prohibition  candidate  for  governor,  Wendell 
Phillips,  indorsed  by  the  Labor  Party  and  Inde- 
pendent Republicans,  polled  2j,946  votes. 

Only  a  few  of  the  states  held  elections  in  187 1. 
Five  returned  Prohibition  votes:  Massachusetts, 
6,5p8;  New  Hampshire,  314;  New  York,  1,820; 
Ohio,  4,084,  and  Pennsylvania,  3,186 — total, 
16,002.  In  New  York  the  party  took  the  name 
of  "Anti-Dramshop." 

The  first  National  Nominating  Convention  was 
held  on  Feb.  2  2 , 1 8  7  2 ,  at  Columbus,  Ohio.  James 
Black,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  John  Russell,  of 
Michigan,  were  unanimously  nominated  for  presi- 
dent and  vice-president,  respectively. 
pjyj^  Besides  the  prohibition  planks  there 
Pwiidantial  ^^^  planks  favoring  a  sound  cur- 
Vominatioii  ^°^y»  convertible  into  gold  or  silver, 
suffrage  irrespective  of  color  or  sex, 
low  rates  of  travel  and  transporta- 
tion, direct  vote  for  presidency  and  vice-presi- 
dency, promotion  of  immigration,  transportation, 
and  purity  of  office.  The  total  vote  was  only 
5,607,  only  six  states  having  tickets  in  the  field. 

The  second  National  Nominating  Convention  met  in  Cleve- 
land on  May  17,  1876.     Green  Clay  Smith,  of  Kentucky,  was 
nominated    for    president,    and    Gideon    T. 
Stewart,  of  Ohio,  for  vice-president.     "The 
1876  to  18§4  National    Prohibition    Reform    Party"    was 
substituted  for  the  old  name. 

Resources  for  a  canvass  were  wholly  lacking, 
the  contest  between  the  old  parties  was  bitter,  Hayes  and 
Tilden  being  the  candidates,  and  only  9,737  votes  were  re- 
corded, but  thev  came  from  eighteen  states.  A  national  con- 
ference was  held  in  New  York  in  Sept.,  1877.  and  in  state 
elections  that  year  marked  progress  was  shown.  Iowa, 
idiidi  had  hitherto  ignored  the  movement,  cast  10,545  votes, 
and  Massachusetts.  16.354.  The  politicians  of  the  former 
state  hastened  to  submit  a  prohibitory  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  counteract  the  movement. 

The  third  National  Nominating  Convention  met  at  Cleve- 
land, Tune  17,  1880.  General  Neal  Dow.  of  Maine,  was  nom- 
inated for  president,  and  the  Rev.  H.  A.  Thompson,  of  Ohio, 
for  vice-president. 

Again  no  campaign  was  waged  and  in  only  sixteen  states 
did  the  party  appear,  receiving  a  total  of  9.678  votes. 

In  Aug..  188 1,  a  group  of  temperance  leaders,  most  of 
whom  had  not  been  identified  with  tne  prohibition  movement, 
in  a  meetinfT  at  Lake  Bluff,  near  Chicago,  decided  to  secure  a 
reorBanization  of  and  a  wider  support  for  the  party.  A  call 
for  a  national  convention  to  absorb  and  supersede  the  Pro- 
hibitioa  Party  was  issued,  and  the  body  met  in  Farwell  Hall, 
Chicago.  Aug.  33  and  34,  1883;  341  delegates  being  present 
from  twenty-two  states.  The  name,  the  '  Prohibition  Home 
Protection  Party."  was  adopted  and  was  more  or  less  readily 
accepted  by  prohibition  agitators  and  voters.  The  state 
elecnoosof  i38x,  1883,  and  1883  were  encouraging.  • 

The  nominating  convention  of  1884  y^as  called  to  order  at 
Pfttsbuig,  May  a  ist.     But  it  was  desired  by  some  of  the  new 


leaders,  and  by  many  who  had  not  fully  made  up  their  minds, 
to  make  a  final  test  of  the  tendencies  of  the  other  political 
parties  before  entering  the  field,  and  this  was  done. 

The  platform  committees  of  the  two  conventions,  after  lis- 
tening with  scant  courtesv  to  the  advocates,  ignored  their 
reauests.     Many  who  had  hoped  that  the  Re- 
publican or  the  Democratic  Party  would  take 
lo84  to  looo  up  the  cause  in  due  time,  were  now  convinced 
ot  the  hostility  of  both  these  organizations, 
and,   when  the   Prohibition    convention  as- 
sembled at  Pittsburg,  on  July  33d,  it  was  evident  that  a  pro- 
fotmd  impression  had  been  made  on  the  country.     Thuly 
states  and  territories  and  the  District  of  Columbia  sent  465 
accredited  delegates.     The  original  name  of  the  party  was 
restored.     John  P.  St.  John,  who  had  been  governor  of  Kan- 
sas for  two  terms  as  a  Republican,  was  nominated  for  presi- 
dent, and  William  Daniel,  of  Maryland,  for  vice-president. 
The  temperance  women  were  given  special  representation  in 
the  committee,  bv  the  selection  of  Miss  Frances  E.  Willard, 
of  Illinois,  and  Mrs.  Stewart,  of  Ohio,  as  members-at-large. 
Woman  suffrage,  however,  was  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
states,  and  the  platform  devoted  almost  entirely  to  pix>hibi- 
tion.     John  B.  Pinch  was  elected  national  chairman,  and 
held  the  office  until  his  death,  in  1887. 

With  the  presidential  campaign  of  1884  the  Na- 
tional Prohibition  Party  ceased  to  be  a  merely 
nominal  organization,  and  began  its  active  career. 

An  event  contributing  much  to  the  success  of 
the  campaign  of  1884  was  the  founding  of  a  new 
prohibition  paper,  The  Voice,  in  New  York  City, 
by  Dr.  I.  K.  Funk.  This  paper  was  continued 
until  1907  and  was  one  of  the  greatest  factors  of 
the  reform. 

Prohibition  electoral  tickets  for  St.  John  and 
Daniel  were  in  the  field  in  thirty-four  states,  and 
a  total  vote  of  150,626  was  counted.  The  great 
growth  of  the  party  created  a  sensation,  which 
was  intensified  by  the  fact  that  the  votes  drawn 
by  it  from  the  Republican  Party  in  New  York 
caused  the  defeat  of  Blaine  and  the  election  of 
Cleveland.  The  resentment  of  the  Republican 
politicians  took  the  form  of  persecution  of 
Prohibitionists,  but  the  party  thnved  upon  it. 

The  National  Convention  of  1888  was  held  in  Indianapolis. 
General  Clinton  B.  Fisk,  of  New  Jersey,  was  nominated  for 

f  resident,  and  John  A.  Brooks,  of  Missouri,  for  vice-oresident. 
n  spite  of  much  opposition,  especially  from  the  South,  the 
platform  made  a  distinct  declaration  for  woman  suffrage. 
A  number  of  other  issues  were  also  recognized. 

The  campaign  waged  was  vigorous,  but  the  excitement 

created  by  the  tariff  issue  between  the  old  parties  and  the 

failure  of  the  Methodist  Church  to  support 

General  Fisk,  who  was  a  leading  member  of 

1888-1904    that  body    and    depended   much   upon  the 

strong  utterances  of  its  conferences,  made  the 

vote  disappointingly  small.  However,  249.945 

votes  were  counted,  every  state  excepting  South  Carolina 

contributing. 

Following  the  election  of  1888  the  party  propaganda  was 
vigorous  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  country  and  resulted  in  a 
large  and  enthusiastic  national  convention  in  Cincinnati  in 
189a.  General  John  Bidwell,  of  California,  was  nominated  for 
president,  and  J.  B.  Cranfill,  of  Texas,  for  vice-president.  In 
addition  to  prohibition  the  platform  declared  for  woman  suf- 
frage, currency  reform,  laws  against  monopoly,  the  restriction 
of  emigration,  arbitration,  just  pensions,  support  of  public 
schools,  and  suppression  of  speculation. 

Samuel  Diclae  was  continued  as  chairman  of  the  national 
committee,  and  William  T.  Wardwell.  of  New  York,  the  treas- 
urer of  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  became  the  secretary  of 
the  committee. 

The  currency  issue,  the  question  between  the  advocates  o£ 
free  silver  and  a  gold  standard,  was  much  agitated  in  the 
Prohibition  Party  during  the  years  which  followed,  and  as  a  re- 
sult the  national  convention  of  1896,  which  met  at  Pittsburg  on 
May  37th,  attended  by  840  delegates  representing  thirty-nine 
states,  "split,"  the  free-sUver  advocate  mustering  387  out  of 
814  votes  in  the  test  vote  on  platform.  The  platform  adopted 
was  known  as  a  single-plank  platform,  making  no  declaration 
on  any  subject  except  the  prohibition  issue.  Joshua  Lever- 
ing, of  Maryland,  was  nominated  for  president,  and  Hale 
Johnson,  of  Illinois,  for  vice-president.  The  advocates  <rf  the 
free-silver  policy,  under  the  leadership  of  John  P.  St.  John, 
R.  S.  Thompson,  Helen  M.  Gougar,  L.  B.  Loran,  withdrew 
from  the  convention  and  formed  the  "National Party,"  which 
polled  a  few  votes  in  the  election  which  followed  and  disap- 
peared. 

The  first  McKinley-Bryan  campaign  so  centered  PubHc 
attention  upon  the  currency  question  that  the  prohibition 
issue  had  hardly  a  hearing.     Only  a  little  over  130,000  votes 
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were  cast  for  the  ^rty's  candidates — a  falling  oflf  of  one  half. 
The  party  rallied  itsett  after  this  blow,  and  it  was  evident  that 
the  movement  was  too  deep-rooted  to  be  checked  by  any  dis- 
aster. In  1899  ^^c  leading  prohibition  paper,  then  known 
as  The  New  Voice,  was  purchased  by  the  firm  of  Dickie  & 
WooUey  and  removed  to  Chicago  tmder  the  direction  of  John 
G.  WooUey  with  William  P.  F.  Fergtison  as  managing  editor. 

The  National  Convention  of  ipoo  met  in  Chicago  and  nom- 
inated John  G.  WooUey.  of  lUinois,  for  president,  and  Henry  B. 
Metcalf.  of  Rhode  Island,  for  vice-president.  The  platform 
adopted  confined  itself  entirely  to  the  prohibition  issue  and  the 
relation  of  that  issue  to  other  questions  of  national  impor- 
tance. The  vote  was  largely  increased,  almost  210,000  bal- 
lots being  counted,  every  state  excepting  Louisiana,  Nevada, 
and  Mississippi  returning  Prohibition  votes. 

In  the  year  1903  began  the  movement  which  has  since  as- 
sumed some  importance  in  the  election  of  Prohibitionists  to 
state  legislatures.  In  that  year  Mr.  Stewart,  the  national 
chairman,  was  elected  on  the  straight  Prohibition  ticket  to 
the  legislature  of  lUinois  from  a  Chicago  district.  In  1904 
three  Prohibitionists  sectired  seats  in  the  Illinois  legislature, 
two  others  being  possibly  elected  but  counted  out.  In  1906 
three  Pit^ibitionists  were  elected  to  the  legislature  of  lUinois, 
and  three  in  Minnesota,  whUe  Sbme  ten  other  candidates  nar- 
rowly missed  of  election.  Pronounced  Prohibitionists  were 
also  elected  to  the  legislature,  by  the  aid  of  other  parties,  in 
Massachtasetts  and  Connecticut,  whUe,  in  New  York,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  West  Virginia,  Prohibitionists  took  part  in 
successftil  fusion  movements. 

The  National  Convention  of  1 904  met  at  Indian- 
apolis and  nominated  Silas  C.  Swallow,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, for  president,  and  George  W.  Carroll,  of 
Texas,  for  vice-president.  Dr.  Swallow  had  gained 
wide  public  attention  by  campaigns  in  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  against  political  corruptionists  and 
had  polled  a  large  vote  for  governor  in  that  state 
on  the  Prohibition  ticket. 

The  following  is  the  presidential  vote  of  the 
Prohibition  Party  from  1872  to  1904: 
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The  platform,  as  the  latest  and  as  well  the  • 
broadest  official   utterance  of  the    Prohibitioa 
Party,  is  worthy  of  reproduction  here. 

National  Prohibition  Platform,  1904 

The  Prohibition  Party  in  national  convention  assembled, 
at  Indianapolis,  June  ^o,  1904.  recognizixig  that  the  chief  end 
of  all  government  is  the  establishment  oTthoee  principles  of 
righteousness  and  justice  which  have  been  zevealed  to  men  as 
the  will  of  the  ever-livin£[  God,  desiringHts  blessing  upon  our 
national  life,  and  believing  in  the  perpetuation  of  toe  high 
ideals  of  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  ror 
the  people,  established  by  our  fathers,  makes  toe  following 
declaration  of  principles  and  purposes: 

I.  The  widely  prevailing  system  of  the  licensed  and  legal- 
ized sale  of  alcoholic  beverages  is  so  ruinous  to  individuafin- 
terests,  so  inimical  to  public  welfare,  so  destructive  of  national 
wealth,  and  so  subversive  of  the  ric^ts  of  great  masses  of  our 
citizenship,  that  the  destruction  of  the  txamc  is,  and  for  yean 
has  been,  the  most  important  question  in  American  politics. 

II.  We  denounce  the  lack  of  statesmanship  exhibited  fay 
the  leaders  of  the  Democratic  and  Republican  parties  in  their 
refusal  to  recognize  the  {>aramount  importance  of  this  ques- 
tion, and  the  cowardice  with  which  the  leaders  oi  theae  parties 
have  courted  the  favor  of  those  whose  selfish  interests  are  ad- 
vanced by  the  continuation  and  augmentation  of  the  trafSc, 
until  to-day  the  influence  of  the  liquor  traffic  pmctically 
dominates  national,  state,  and  local  government  toroagfaout 
the  nation. 

III.  We  declare  the  truth,  demonstrated  by  the  experience 
of  half  a  century,  that  all  methods  of  dealing  with  tbe  liquor 
tmffic  which  recognize  its  right  to  exist,  in  any  form,  under  any 
system  of  license  or  tax  or  regulation,  have  proved  powerless 
to  remove  its  evils,  and  useless  as  checks  upon  its  growth, 
while  the  insignificant  public  revenues  whiai  have  accrued 
therefrom  have  seared  the  public  conscience  against  a  recog- 
nition of  its  iniquity. 

IV.  We  call  pubUc  attention  to  the  fact,  proved  by  the  ex- 
perience of  more  than  fifty  years,  that  to  secure  the  enactment 
and  enforcement  of  prohibitory  legislation,  in  which  alone  lies 
the  hope  of  the  protection  of  the  people  from  the  liquor  trsf- 
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fie,  it  is  necessary  that  the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial 
branches  of  government  should  be  in  the  hands  of  a  political 
party  in  harmony  with  the  prohibition  principle,  and  pledged 
to  its  embodiment  in  law,  and  to  the  execution  of  those  laws. 

V.  We  pledge  the  Prohibition  Party,  wherever  given  power 
by  the  suffrages  of  the  people,  to  the  enactment  and  enforce- 
ment of  laws  prohibiting  and  abolishing  the  manxifacture,  im- 
portation, transportation,  and  sale  of  alcoholic  beverages. 

VI.  We  declare  that  there  is  not  only  no  other  issue  of 
equal  importance  before  the  American  people  to-day,  but 
that  the  so-called  issues  upon  which  the  Democratic  and 
Republican  parties  seek  to  divide  the  electorate  of  the  country 
are.  in  large  part,  subterftiges  under  the  cover  of  which  they 
wrangle  for  the  spoils  of  office. 

VII.  Recognizing  that  the  intelligent  voters  of  the  country 
may  properly  ask  our  attitude  upon  other  questions  of  public 
concern,  we  declare  ourselves  in  lavor  of: 

The  impartial  enforcement  of  all  law. 

The  safeguarding  of  the  people's  rights  by  a  rigid  applica- 
tion of  the  principles  of  justice  to  all  combinations  and  organi- 
ations  of  capital  and  labor. 

The  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  right  of  suffrage  should 
depend  upon  the  mental  and  moral  qualifications  of  the  cit- 
izen. 

A  more  intimate  relation  between  the  people  and  govern- 
ment, by  a  wise  application  of  the  principle  of  the  initiative 
and  referendum. 

Such  changes  in  our  laws  as  will  place  tariff  schedules  in 
the  hands  of  an  omnipartizan  commission. 

The  application  of  uniform  laws  to  all  our  country  and  de- 
pendencies. 

The  election  of  United  States  senators  by  vote  of  the  people. 

The  extension  and  honest  administration  of  the  civil  serv- 
ice laws. 

The  safeguarding  of  every  citizen  in  every  place  under  the 
government  of  the  people  of  the  U.  S.,  in  all  the  rights  guar- 
anteed by  the  laws  ana  the  Constitution. 

International  arbitration,  and  we  declare  that  our  nation 
should  contribute,  in  every  manner  consistent  with  national 
dignity,  to  the  permanent  establishment  of  peace  between  all 
nations. 

The  reform  ci  our  divorce  laws,  the  final  extirpation  of 
polygamy,  and  the  total  overthrow  of  the  present  shameful 
system  <n  the  ille^  sanction  of  the  social  evil,  with  its  un- 
speakable traffic  m  girls,  by  the  municipal  authorities  of  al- 
most all  our  cities. 

In  December,  1904,  Charles  R.  Jones,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, was  elected  national  chairman. 

William  P.  F.  Ferguson. 

PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTATION :  No  one. 
who  has  not  analyzed  the  statistics  of  political 
elections,  can  realize  how  defective  is  the  electoral 
machinery  of  most  countries.  The  late  Mr. 
Thomas  Hare,  who  was  known  in  England  as  the 
•'Father  of  Proportional  Representation,"  cal- 
.  culated  that  no  less  than  two  fifths  of  the  voters 
were  wholly  unrepresented  in  Parliament,  while 
in  this  coimtry  Mr.  Salem  Dutcher,  to  whom  we 
owe  an  excellent  work  on  "Proportional  Repre- 
sentation," curiously  enough  foimd  the  same 
proportion  of  two  fifths  to  be  true  also  for  the 
Fortieth,  Forty-first,  and  Forty-second  Con- 
gresses of  the  United  States.  In  Switzerland 
the  statistics  for  the  years  1881,  1884,  and  1887 
of  the  elections  to  the  National  Council,  which 
corresponds  to  our  House  of  Representatives, 
revealed  the  same  unjust  state  of  anairs.  Down 
to  the  present  time  the  same  system  goes  on 
producing  similar  results.  As  matters  now  stand 
in  these  countries,  the  powers  of  government  are 
entrusted  to  a  majority  of  the  majority,  who  may 
be  a  minority  of  the  whole  electorate.  If,  for 
instance,  three  fifths  of  the  electors  only  are 
represented  in  a  certain  legislature,  and  one  half 
plus  one  of  the  representatives,  or  say  two  thirds 
in  order  to  leave  a  little  margin,  regulate  the 
character  of  legislation,  then  the  majority  in 
that  legislature,  which  frames  the  laws,  represents 
a  minority  of  the  electors ;  for  two  thirds  of  three 
fifths  is  two  fifths,  which  is  less  than  one  half. 
Mr.  Garfield,  while  still  a  Congressman,  described 
this  unjust  feature  of  our  political  machinery 
with  characteristic  clearness  in  a  speech  delivered 
before  the  House  of  Representatives  on  June  23, 


1870.  "In  my  judgment,"  he  said,  "it  is  the 
weak  point  in  the  theory  of  representative  gov- 
ernment, as  now  organized  and  administered, 
that  a  large  portion  of  the  voting  people  are 
permanently  disfranchised.  .  .  .  Take  my  own 
district  as  an  example ;  I  have  never  been  elected 
by  less  than  9,000  majority.    Some- 

InivitiM    **"^®s   the    majority   has    exceeded 

^^Pj^j^jjI    13,000.      There    are    about    10,000 

Methods     I^emocratic   voters    in   my   district. 

and  they  have  been  voting  there  for 

the  last  forty  years,  without  any  more 

hope  of  having  a  representative  on  this  floor  than 

of  having  one  in  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain." 

Many  readers  can  supply  illustrations  of  sim- 
ilar injustices,  either  from  their  own  electoral 
district  or  from  the  wider  field  of  national 
politics. 

Here  are  a  few  recent  examples  of  similar  in- 
justice and  disproportion: 

The  congressional  delegation  elected  in  Ohio 
in  1906  contained  16  Republicans  and  5  Dem- 
ocrats. According  to  the  actual  vote  cast,  the 
proportion  ought  to  have  been  1 1  Republicans  and 
10  Democrats. 

In  the  British  parliamentary  election  of  1906 
the  Ministerialist  groups  had  56  per  cent  of  the 
votes  and  elected  72  per  cent  of  the  members. 
The  Conservatives  had  44  per  cent  of  the  votes 
and  elected  only  28  per  cent  of  the  members.  So 
that  the  huge  Ministerialist  majority  of  256 
ought  to  have  been  only  68. 

The  Oregon  House  of  Representatives  consists 
of  60  members.  In  the  election  of  June,  1906, 
the  vote  cast  was,  in  roimd  figures,  as  follows: 
Repubhcans,  54,000;  Democrats,  30,000;  Social- 
ists, 7,000;  Prohibitionists,  5,000.  The  fair  and 
proper  representation  for  each  party  would, 
therefore,  have  been  34  Republicans,  19  Demo- 
crats, 4  Socialists,  and  3  Prohibitionists.  Yet 
the  actual  result  was  59  Republicans,  i  Demo- 
crat, and  no  Socialists  or  Prohibitionists. 

Himdreds  of  similar  examples  could  be  given. 
The  present  system  is  unjust  to  Republicans  as 
well  as  to  Democrats,  to  Liberals  as  well  as  to 
Conservatives,  and  most  of  all  to  the  smaller 
parties.  The  system  is  hopelessly  faulty.  By 
mere  accident  it  sometimes  approximates  fair 
results  as  between  the  two  main  parties,  but 
between  them  alone. 

Undoubtedly  the  habit  of  manipulating  the 
boundaries  of  electoral  districts  for  party  piu"- 
poses  also  tends  to  aggravate  these  discrep- 
ancies. This  abuse  is  called  by  the  Germans 
wahlkreisgeometrie,  or  the  geometry  of  electoral 
districts.  In  the  United  States  it  has  been  nick- 
named the  gerrymander  (q.  v.). 

But  even  if  dishonest  electoral  districts  were 
never  created,  there  would  still  remain  a  high 
percentage  of  unrepresented  voters.  The  truth 
is,  the  whole  system  of  electing  representatives, 
as  now  practised  the  world  over,  cannot  be 
made  to  produce  accurate  results.  It  is  evident 
that  a  radical  reform  is  demanded — one  which 
shall  make  the  vote  of  every  elector  effective,  by 
applying  the  principle  of  proportional  representa- 
tion. 

The  various  systems  proposed  of  proportional 
representation  are  all  basea  upon  what  is  known 
technically  as  the  electoral  quota. 

Suppose  that  in  an  illustrative  state  70,000 
votes  are  cast  for  the  election  of  seven  repre- 
sentatives on  the  proportional  principle,  ^fow, 
if  70,000  can  elect  seven,  then  one  seventh  of 
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70,000,  that  is,  10,000,  ought  to  be  able  to  elect 

one.     Thus  10.000  is  the  electoral  quota  in  such 

a  case.    Every  candidate  who  obtains 

lUfliAiif      10,000  votes  is  sure  of  election;  and 

PranvdonAl  ^^ery  party  is  entitled  to  one  repre- 

^v^n^mta-  sentative  for  each  10,000  votes.    This 

tlWL        assumes  that  all  these  seven  repre- 

^^        sentatives  are  elected  from  the  one 

electoral  district. 

The  same  principle  applies  to  a  meeting  of 
seventy  persons  who  elect  a  committee  of  seven. 
Any  ten  persons  voting  together  ought  to  be  able 
to  elect  one  of  the  committee,  and  the  electoral 
quota  is  therefore  ten.  Any  candidate  obtaining 
ten  votes  is  sure  of  election.  If  sixty  persons  are 
electing  a  committee  of  five,  then  any  twelve 
of  them  ought  to  be  able  to  elect  one ;  and  so  on, 
whatever  the  number  of  electors  or  of  representa- 
tives. 

The  theoretical  basis  of  the  electoral  quota  is, 
therefore,  to  divide  the  number  of  votes  cast  by 
the  number  of  seats  to  be  filled ;  in  other  words, 
to  divide  all  the  votes  by  all  the  seats.  This 
gives  what  may  be  termed  "the  large  quota." 
But  in  practise  it  is  found  that  a  smaller  quota  is 
sufficient  to  insure  the  election  of  any  candidate 
and  there  are  simple  rules  for  finding  such  a 
quota,  with  which  we  will  not  trouble  the  reader 
at  this  stage.  Let  it  suffice  to  indicate  the 
general  principle  on  which  the  electoral  quota 
rests. 

Then  comes  the  working  out  of  the  quota 
principle  in  contested  elections.  This  can  best 
be  shown  by  the  descriptions  of  specific  systems 
which  follow: 

We  take  first  the  Hare  or  Hare-Spence  system,  as  being 
more  explanatory  of  the  proportional  principle  than  any 
other,  and  we  describe  it  in  a  coUoqtiial  way: 

If  you  are  voting  on  the  Ha're-Spence  system  in  a  seven- 
member  electoral  district,  you  mark  your  ballot  for  seven 
candidates  (or  less)  in  the  order  of  your 
choice,  with  the  figures  x,  a,  3,  4,  s,  6.  7. 

Th6  Har6  The  man  whom  you  like  best  you  mark  No. 
0P  X,  the  next  best  No.  3,  and  so  on  in  rotation. 

Vav^jhtMiik*  ^  your  vote  goes  to  help  the  candidate  of 
OMn-sprnm  yo^r  first  choice  to  be  elected,  then  it  does 
Syitam  not  count  for  anybody  else.  But  if  the  can- 
didate whom  you  have  marked  No.  1 — your 
first  choice — has  enough  votes  without  yours, 
or  has  so  few  votes  that  he  cannot  be  elected,  then  your  vote 
goes  to  the  man  whom  you  have  marked  No.  a.  If  your  No.  a 
does  not  need  or  cannot  use  your  vote,  then  it  is  passed  on 
to  No.  3,  and  so  forth. 

In  cotmting  the  votes,  the  first  operation  in  the  Hare  sys- 
tem is  to  sort  out  the  ballots  into  as  many  compartments 
as  there  are  candidates,  according  to  the  first  choice  or  No. 
X  votes,  paying  no  attention  for  the  present  to  the  other 
figures  on  the  ballots.  While  this  is  being  done  two  tally- 
clerks  are  keeping  tally  of  the  votes.  When  the  total  num- 
ber  of  votes  is  thus  ascertained,  it  is  divided  by  seven,  which 
is  the  number  of  members  to  be  elected.  This  gives  the 
"quota"  or  numbe*  of  votes  required  to  elect  any  one  man. 
For  instance,  if  seven  members  are  to  be  elected  and  14,000 
votes  have  been  cast,  the'"auota"  will  be  a, 000. 

This  is  the  "large  quota.'  If  the  more  accurate  smaller 
quota  of  Mr.  Droop  is  used,  the  process  is  thus:  Divide  the 
14.000  votes  by  one  more  than  the  seven  seats,  and  add  one 
to  the  quotient.  This  gives  1.75 1  as  the  electoral  quota. 
Any  candidate  getting  1,7 5 1  votes  is  sure  of  election,  because 
if  seven  candidates  get  1,751  votes  each,  there  are  not  votes 
enough  left  to  put  an  eighth  candidate  on  a  par  with  them. 

Then  any  one  of  the  candidates  who  has  a  quota  or  more 
than  a  9uota  i^  declared  elected.  If  he  has  more  than  a 
quota,  his  surplus  ballots  are  transferred  to  such  of  the  other 
candidates  as  may  have  been  marked  No.  a  on  the  ballots 
so  transferred.  If  the  candidate  marked  No.  a  on  any  of 
these  ballots  has  already  been  elected,  then  the  ballot  goes 
on  to  No.  3,  and  so  on. 

It  never  happens  that  the  full  number  of  members  re- 
quired have  quotas  of  fijst-choice  votes;  so  we  then  begin 
at  the  other  end,  Uke  the  man  at  the  foot  of  the  poll,  with 
the  lowest  number  of  votes,  declare  him  "out  of  the  count," 
and  then  distribute  the  whole  of  his  votes  among  the  re- 
maining candidates,  according  as  indicated  by  the  voters 
themselves,  each  on  his  own  ballot.  This  process  of  elim- 
ination is  repeated  until  seven  of  the  candidates  either  get  a 


a  iota  or  come  the  nearest  to  it,  and  these  seven  axe  the 
ected  ones. 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  there  are  four  diief 
factors  in  the  Hare  system  of  proportional  representation: 

X.  The  multiple  electoral  district;  that  is.  a  district  from 

which  several  members  are  elected — not  less  than  five,  and 

more  being  better,  up  to  the  limit  of  balk>ting-oonvexueiice. 

3.  The  single  vote;  that  is,  each  elector  has  one  vote  only 

which  finally  counts. 

3.  The  electoral  quota. 

4.  The  transfer  ox  votes. 

Two  or  more  of  these  factors  are  common  to  all  systems 
of  proportional  representation. 

Hon.  William  H.  Gove  (Salem.  Mass.)  has  devised  a  sys- 
tem on  the  same  general  principles  as  the  Hare  plan,  but 
greatly  simplified.  After  nomination  and  before  election 
each  candidate  publishes,  in  a  certain  formal  way.  a  prefer- 
ential list  of  those  other  candidates  to  whom  he  directs  that 
any  necessary  transfers  of   his  votes  shall 
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be  made:  that  is,  his  surplus^Jf  any,  or  all  bis 
votes  if  he  be  eliminatea.  Then  at  the  elec- 
tion each  voter  marks  only  one  name  on  bis 
ballot.  The  counting  and  the  use  of  sa 
electoral  quota  are  the  same  as  in  the  Hare 
system,  except  that  the  candidates*  lists  are 
used  instead  of  the  voters  second  or  subsequent  choices, 
and  actual  ballots  are  not  transferred.  Transfers  are  made 
by  calculation  only,  so  that  the  ballots  have  not  to  be  brooi^t 
to  one  central  place  for  counting. 

A  simpler  plan  still  is  used  in  Japan.  In  multiple  electoral 
districts  each  elector  has  one  vote  only.  The  districts  vary 
in  electoral  size  from  five  membexs  to  fifteen. 
There  is  no  electoral  quota,  and  there  are 
no  transfers.  The  votes  are  simply  counted, 
and  the  required  number  of  members  taken 
from  the  head  of  the  poll.  This  frequently 
gives  a  true  proportional  result;  because 
the  process  is  just  the  same  as  if  only 
the  nrst  choices  were  counted  in  the  Hare 
system;  and  often  in  that  sinstem  those  who  head  the  poll 
on  the  count  of  first  choices  are  those  ultimately  elected. 
In  any  event  the  only  difference  the  transfers  make  is  s 
difference  of  one  member,  or  two  at  most.  The  explana- 
tion is  that  the  tendency  of  electoral  transfers  is  from  the 
weaker  to  the  stronger  candidates.  Therefore  the  simple 
single  vote  in  a  multiple  district  is  approximately  propor- 
tional. 

An  addition  to  the  Japanese  system  is  proposed  by  Mr. 
John  H.  Berry,  of  Salem.  Mass.,  and  has  been  twice  or  three 
times  embodied  in  a  bill  before  the  Massa- 
chusetts   Legislature,    but    not    passed.    It 
The  FroZT    gives  each  elected  representative  as  many 
flvatmn       votes  on  a  division  as  he  has  received  from 
Dystem       j^jg  constituents  at    his    election,   and   pro- 
vides a  simple  and  ingenious  plan  by  whidi 
any  voter  may  tranaer  his  vote  from  one 
representative  to  another,  or  from  an  unsuccessful  to  a  suc- 
cessful candidate,  thus  enabling  voters  to  withdraw  support 
from  an  unfaithful  representative,  and  insuring  that  every 
voter  can  be  represented  if  he  chooses. 

A  plan  called  cumulative  voting  was  used  for  thirty  years 
in  the  election  of  English  school-boards.  It  is  now  in  use 
in  the  State  of  Illinois  for  legi^tive  elections, 
in  three -member  districts — districts  too 
small  for  really  good  working.  Bach  elector 
has  as  many  votes  as  there  are  candidates  to 
be  elected,  and  he  may  divide  these  votes 
among  several  candidates  or  "cumulate" 
them  all  on  one  or  two  of  the  candidates,  as 
he  pJeases.  The  more  the  voters  cumulate,  the  more  pro- 
port'onal  is  the  result.  Cumulative  voting,  used  as  a  system 
by  itself,  is  an  imperfect  plan,  and  leads  to  great  waste  of 
votes.     It  is  used  m  multiple  districts. 

Between  systems  of  proportional  representation  there  is 
a  distinct  line  of  cleavage:  that  between  Ust  systems  and  the 
non-list  methods  we  have  been  describing. 
A  marked  feature  of  list  systems  is  that  either 
Xhe  ^^®  single  vote,   the  multiple  vote,  or  the 

Tl««-  ftv^Avna  Cumulative  vote  may  be  used  with  them. 
Un  ByitesiB  T^ey  aU  require  that  the  candidates  be  di- 
vided into  party  lists  on  the  ballots;  hence 
the  name.  Each  list  has  its  appropriate 
party  heading.  A  vote  counts  both  for  the  list  and  for  the 
mdividuals  in  it  to  whom  the  vote  is  given. 

The  process  of  counting  is  to  ascertain  the  grand  total 
of  votes,  and  the  totel  for  each  list.  Then  the  electoral 
quota  is  obtained  in  one  of  the  ways  already  mentioned,  or 
by  mathematical  methods  such  as  the  d'Hondt  plan,  which 
is  adapted  to  list  systems  only,  and  gives  a  snudler  quota 
than  even  the  Droop.  Next  the  lists  are  divided  in  turn  by 
the  electoral  quota,  thus  showing  the  ntmiber  of  representa- 
tives to  which  each  list  is  entitled.  These  representatives 
are  chosen  from  the  candidates  having  the  largest  number 
of  votes. 

In  Switzerland  the  system  is  called  the  free  list,  and  the 
multiple  vote  is  chiefly  used  in  connection  with  it;  only  one 
canton  having  the  cumulative  vote  instead.  The  effect  of 
the  multiple  vote,  so  used,  is  to  give  proportional  results  as 
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between  parties,  but  not  as  between  members  of  the  same 
party. 

In  Belgium  the  single  vote  is  used  with  the  lists,  each 
elector  having  one  vote  only;  but  the  nominating  arrange- 
ments are  sudi  as  to  give  great  power  to  the  party  organiza- 
tions. 

Aldn  to  proportional   representation  is  the  preferential 

plan  of  securing  an  absolute  majority  at  one  balloting  when 

electing  a  single  officer  such  as  a  governor  or 

mayor,  no  matter  how  many  candidates  are 

The  Abeolutd  running.     There  is  also  the  great  advantage 

MaioritT      ^^  promoting  free  nomination  of  candidates, 

wlTvl?      beoEiuse  a  weak  candidate  can  be  nominated 

JietlUM       without  fear  of  cutting  into  the  vote  of  a 

stronger  candidate  in  the  same  interest.    The 

method  is  simply  that  of  the  Hare  or  Gove 

system  without  the  electoral  quota.     The  cotmting  finally 

concentrates  the  whole  vote  on  two  of  the  candidates,  one 

of  whom  must  then  have  a  clear  majority;  barring  a  tie, 

which  then  is  dealt  with  in  the  ordinary  way.     When  at  the 

same  election  both  single  officers  and  representatives  have  to 

be  chosen,  it  is  an  advantage  to  tise  a  similar  method  of 

balloting  for  each  kind  of  election. 

Turning  now  to  the  actual  use  of  proportional 
representation  in  legislative  elections,  we  have 
the  example  of  Switzerland,  Belgium,  Denmark, 
Tasmania,  Japan,  and  Finland. 

Switzerland  uses  the  free  list  with  multiple 
vote.  Canton  Zug  having  the  additional  feature 
of  cumulation. 

A  Swiss  canton  is  the  equivalent  of  an  Ameri- 
can state  or  a  Canadian  province.  Six  cantons 
elect  their  legislatures  oy  proportional  repre- 
sentation, namely,  Ticino,  Neuchatel, 

Oimrfcttffn  ^'*®'^*'  ^^S*  Basel,  and  Soleure. 
wSn      ^®sides  this,  the  people  of  Soleure 

*T^^     elect  the  tax  commission  proportion- 

^^^^  ally;  also  all  municipal  councils 
which  consist  of  more  than  seven 
members.  When  the  number  is  less  than  seven, 
the  proportion^  method  of  election  ceases  to  be 
obligatory  and  becomes  optional.  In  Canton 
FreiDurg  there  is  the  option  of  electing  mimici- 
pal  councils  proportionally.  Canton  nem  and 
Canton  Ticino  idso  use  proportional  representa- 
tion municipally;  this  including  the  large  capital 
city  of  Bern.  Recent  news  is  that  the  canton  of 
Schwyz  has  voted  for  the  adoption  of  propor- 
tional representation  by  a  good  majority. 

Belgium  uses  the  free  list  with  the  single  vote 
and  elects  both  houses  of  Parliament  on  that 
system,  which  was  first  used  in  the  general  elec- 
tions of  May,  1900.  There  have  since  been  gen- 
eral elections  in  1902,  1904,  and  1906,  all  on  the 
same  proportional  plan. 

The  Kingdom  of  Denmark  has  used  a  modified 
Hare  system  in  the  elections  to  the  Upper  House 
for  the  last  fifty  years;  also  in  the  election  of 
parliamentary  committees.  In  this  case  the 
application  of  the  proportional  principle  is  re- 
stricted and  partial. 

The  British  colony  of  Tasmania  used  the  Hare 
sjTstem  in  Jan.,  1897,  and  again  in  March,  1900, 
in  the  cities  of  Hobart  and  Launceston  respect- 
ively, for  the  election  of  members  of  the  island 
legislature.  Six  were  elected  in  Hobart  and  four 
in  Launceston.  After  the  formation  of  the 
Australian  Commonwealth,  the  then  new  state  of 
Tasmania  elected  her  six  commonwealth  sena- 
tors and  five  representatives  by  the  same  Hare 
system.  Then  interested  politicians  brought 
aoottt  an  indirect  abolition  of  the  system,  by 
doing  away  with  the  large  electoral  districts  in 
whi<£  alone  it  could  be  worked .  The  government 
responsible  for  this  was  overwhelmingly  de- 
feated at  the  next  general  election,  and  the  new 
govemmeht  reenacted  proportional  representa- 
tion, their  bill  passing  the  Lower  House  of  the 
legislature  almost   unanimously.     But  the  Up- 


per House  defeated  the  measure  by  a  majority  of 
two,  and  there  the  matter  stands  for  the  present. 
This  Tasmanian  Upper  House  is  a  monopolistic 
and  reactionary  institution,  small  in  numbers, 
and  elected  for  long  terms  on  a  restricted  fran- 
chise. 

Japan's  Parliament  or  "Diet"  consists  of  two 
chambers,  the  House  of  Peers  and  the  House  of 
Commons.  There  are  379  members  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  elected  from  forty-seven  electoral 
districts,  thus  averaging  eight  members  to  a  dis- 
trict. The  number  of  members  elected  from  these 
districts  varies  from  five  to  fifteen.  In  every 
district  each  elector  has  one  vote  only,  which 
gives  an  exceedingly  simple  electoral  system, 
with  a  close  approximation  to  proportional 
representation  in  its  results. 

Finland's  new  constitution  contains  a  pro- 
vision for  proportional  representation,  and  the 
system  was  used  for  the  nrst  time  in  the  1907 
legislative  elections  of  that  interesting  Russian 
dependency. 

The  results  of  all  these  various  and  widely 
differing  practical  tests  may  be  shortly  sum- 
marized in  the  one  word,  success. 

We  will  take  Belgium  as  an  example,  because 

it  is  there  that  proportional  representation  has 

been  tned  on  the  largest  scale,  in 

•  ^^      a    coimtry    where    exact    data    are 

Safoltiin   available.     The    information    given 

Belffinm  comes  from   "La  Repr^senta- 

■^^^  tion  Proportionnelle  en  Belgique,"  a 

book  published  by  the  distinguished 
statesman  and  author,  M.  le  Comte  Goblet  d*Al- 
viella.  We  choose  the  election  of  1900  instead 
of  later  ones,  because,  being  the  first  election 
under  proportional  representation,  the  contrast 
between  the  new  and  old  systems  can  be  better 
shown : 

In  the  general  elections  for  the  Belgian  Parliament  at  the 
end  of  May,  1900,  a  million  and  a  half  voters  cast  their  bal- 
lots under  the  free-list  plan  of  proportional  representation. 
There  are  three  parties  in  Belgium — the  Clerical  Conserva- 
tives, the  Liberals,  and  the  Socialists.  The  Clerical  Con- 
servatives i>refer  to  be  called  simply  the  Catholic  Party. 
At  the  previous  election  tmder  the  old  system,  the  Catholics 
were  grossly  over-represented,  chiefly  at  the  exncnse  of  the 
Liberals;  but  the  new  system  set  this  nearly  rignt,  and  had 
the  effect  of  giving  each  party  a  fairly  proportional  represen- 
tation in  accordance  with  the  numerical  strength  of  each, 
thus  proving  its  right  to  the  name  it  bears.  The  figures  for 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  (the  Lower  House)  are  worth 
giving. 

The  defunct  Chamber,  elected  under  the  old  sjTBtem.  con- 
tained 113  Catholics,  la  Liberals,  and  a8  Socialists.  In 
1900.  on  May  a  7th,  proportional  representation  elected  86 
Catholics.  33  Liberals,  3a  Socialists,  and  i  "Democratic 
Christian" — a  dissident  from  the  Catholic  Party.  This  stri- 
king difference  is  indeed  an  object  lesson. 

One  noteworthy  result  of  the  new  system  has  been  a  great 
lessening  of  partisan  virulence,  largely  because  each  party 
realized  that  the  system  prevented  unfair  advantage  being 
taken.  Another  beneficial  effect  is  stated  by  Count  d'Al- 
viella  as  follows: 

"One  of  the  advantages  of  our  proportional  representation 
consists  in  having  broken  the  old  lines  that  divided  in  politics 
our  Walloon  and  our  Flemish  citizens.  Formerly  the  Walloon 
districts  returned  Socialist  and  Liberal  members:  the  Flemish 
without  exception  only  Clericals,  or  Catholics,  as  they  prefer  to 
call  themselves.  Now,  of  course,  each  district  has  members 
belonging  to  both  parties,  or  even  to  three;  and  this  tends  to 
diminish  racial  antagonism. 

"Another  result  has  been  to  awaken  political  life  in  numer- 
ous districts  where  for  a  long  time  it  had  seemed  to  be  ex- 
tinguished, especially  in  the  Flemish  provinces.  In  the 
heart  of  the  two  Flanders,  notably  at  Anvers  and  even  at 
Limbourg,  liberal  associations  have  been  bom  or  revived  in 
localities  most  devoted  to  the  conservative  Catholic  Party. 
The  Socialisto  entered  into  the  struggle  wherever  they  could 
find  candidates,  and  the  Catholics  raised  their  flag  in  dis- 
tricts in  the  Walloon  country  where  they  had  never  suc- 
c^^ded  in  electing  a  candidate  within  the  memory  of  man. 

"Among  other  indirect  advantages,  proportional  repre- 
sentation nas  thus  put  an  end  to  the  perilous  coincidence 
which  tended  to  establish  itself  between  political  divisions 
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and  racial  or  linguistic  divisions.  (In  Belgium  there  are 
two  distinct  races,  speaking  different  languages.)  The  Flem- 
ish  Liberals  have  to-day  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  members 
who  know  their  coimtry  and  speak  their  language;  just  as  the 
Catholics  of  the  industrial  districts  find  other  representatives 
of  their  interests  than  '  Luxemlxmrgeois ' — country  squires, 
or  Flemish  proprietors." 

The  system  used  in  Belgium  promotes  the  soMdarity  of  the 
great  politioil  parties.  Count  d'Alviella  says:  "These  elec- 
tions snow  that  Belgium  has  room  for  three  parties,  but  only 
for  three.  Even  in  the  city  of  Brussels,  which  was  one  large 
constituency,  returning  eighteen  members,  so  that  to  carry 
a  seat  less  than  one  eighteenth  of  the  votes  cast  was  re- 
quired, the  lists  of  the  commercials,  of  the  industrial  com- 
mercials, and  of  the  P.  O.  L.  obtained  with  diffictdty  some 
thousands  of  votes;  but  further,  neither  th^  independents, 
in  spite  of  the  personal  influence  of  M.  Theojdor,  nor  the 
Christian  Democrats,  in  spite  of  the  intense  propaganda  of 
Abbe  Daens,  succeeded  in  reaching  the  electoral  quotient 
which  gives  a  seat.  Except  the  one  follower  of  Abbe  Daens 
elected  at  Alost,  not  a  dissident  has  entered  either  the  Cham- 
ber or  the  Senate.  The  three  parties  are  certainly  more 
homogeneous  than  they  were  in  the  last  Parliament  elected 
under  the  old  system. 

"On  the  other  hand,  proportional  representation  has  put 
an  end  to  the  heterogeneous  coalitions  which  have  tended 
for  some  years  to  be  introduced  into  Belgian  politics,  and 
which  end  in  reciprocal  disappointments.  Everywhere  the 
radicals,  who  generally  form  the  mainspring  of  anticlerical 
combinations,  nave  had  to  resign  themselves  to  go  with  the 
moderate  Liberals  or  to  struggle  alone.  At  Brussels  the  in- 
dependents have  been  constrained  to  break  with  the  Cath- 
olics, and  thus  is  terminated  an  equivocal  alliance  which 
had  monopolized  for  fourteen  years  the  'representation'  of 
the  district.  Each  party,  freed  from  the  care  of  seeking  at 
any  price  allies  which  it  hoped  to  dupe  on  the  morrow,  has 
been  able  to  present  itself  with  an  integral  and  homogeneous 
program  which,  for  the  first  time,  perhaps,  in  an  electoral 
contest,  was  distinguished  for  clearness  and  sincerity." 

Coming  now  to  the  prospects,  progress,  and 

propaganda  of   the    proportional-representation 

movement  in  coimtries  other  than 

.  those   mentioned,   we   find   pepding 

legislation  or  an  active  propaganda 

in  at  least  five  countries,  namely: 

Sweden,  France,  Australia,  England, 

and  the  United  States. 

The  American  Proportional  Representation 
League  was  organized  m  1893  {q.  v.). 

The  recent  work  of  the  American  Proportional 
Representation  League  has  been  to  collect  and 
distribute  information  to  inquirers  and  others  as 
to  the  principles  and  progress  of  the  movement, 
particularly  among  workers  for  direct  legisla- 
tion, who  are  to-day  among  those  most  inter- 
ested in  political  and  electoral  reform.  One 
result  of  tnis  policy  is  a  local  campaign  for  the 
adoption  of  proportional  representation  in  Ore- 
gon, where  the  old  system  has  had  a  particu- 
larlv  obnoxious  outcome. 

The  American  Proportional  Representation 
League  now  consists  of  something  over  a  hundred 
members,  and  keeps  quietly,  but  steadily,  at 
work. 

A  Proportional  Representation  Society  has 
existed  in  England  for  many  years,  but  was 
almost  dormant  from  1888  until  March,  190^, 
when  a  reorganization  took  place, 
OrMt  Sritftin  ^*^^  Lord  Avebury  as  president, 
ureal  jffwwn  jj^^  Leonard  Courtney  (now  Lord 
Courtney)  as  chairman  of  committee, 
and  Mr.  John  Humphreys  (107  Algernon  Road, 
Lewisham,  S.  E.  London,  England)  as  honorary 
secretary.  Since  then  much  active  work  has 
been  done.  Articles  have  been  published  in  manv 
newspapers,  pamphlets  printed  and  distributed, 
two  bills  introduced  into  the  imperial  parliament, 
and  a  Blue  Book  of  authoritative  information  is- 
sued by  the  House  of  Lord,  concerning  the  use  of 
proportional  representation  in  various  countries. 
In  Great  Britain  the  only  system  proposed  is 
that  of  Mr.  Hare,  as  modified  by  Miss  C.  H. 
Sj>ence,  by  introducing  the  feature  of  electoral 
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districts  instead  of  the  whole  of  the  country  being 
one  district  as  Mr.  Hare  proposed.  Hence  the 
method  is  sometimes  known  as  the  Hare-Spenoe 
system.  Altho  approved  in  England,  a  densely 
populated  cotmtry,  many  members  of  the  Amen- 
can  League  beUeve  that  the  Hare  system  would 
not  work  well  in  the  U.  S. 

South  Australia  is  the  home  of  Miss  Catherine 
Helen  Spence,  an  able  advocate  of  electoral  re- 
form; now  over  eighty-one  year   <rf 
The        ^^^'  ^^^  ^^^^  active  as  a  journalist     | 
AnitralUii  *"^  public  speaker.     For  some  yean 
Coj^naT  proportional  representation  has  been 
waftlth"    ^^  practical    politics  in  that  state, 
but   so   far   without   actual    adop- 
tion.    Its  prospects  seem  bright  for 
the  near  future. 

In  Victoria  attempts  have  been  made  to  in- 
troduce the  proportional  principle,  but  so  far 
unsuccessfully.  Professor  Nanson,  professor  of 
mathematics  in  the  University  of  Melbourne,  is 
leader  of  the  movement  in  that  state. 

Tasmania  has  been  already  referred  to.  Some 
ropaganda  work  has  been  done  in  New  South 
'^ales. 

There  is  now  before  the  commonwealth  Par- 
liament a  government  bill  for  the  use  of  prefer- 
ential voting  in  single  member  districts.     The 
Hare-Spence  system  is  the  only  plan  of  propor- 
tional representation  advocated  or  used  m  Aus- 
tralia.   France  during  the  last  few  3rears  has  been 
much  stirred  by  the  example  of  her  near  neigh- 
bor, Belgium,  and  a  strong  move- 
The  FrandL  ^^^^^  ^^^  proportional  representation 
BennbUe     ^^  ^"^  progress.     The  or^an   of  the 
'  movement  is  I^  ProporttonnaltsU,  a 

Quarterly  journal  published  at  71 
Grande-Rue  Roubaix,  France ;  and  it  has  the  sup- 
port of  powerful  daily  newspapers. 

At  the  general  election  in  May  (1907)  propor- 
tional representation  figured  in  the  program  of 
many  candidates,  and,  as  soon  as  the  new  Parlia- 
ment was  opened,  three  bills  tending  to  establish 
it  in  municipal  and  parliamentary  elections  were 
introduced. 

As  a  result  of  the  long  struggle  for  electoral  re- 
form in  Sweden  the  Swedish  Government  intro- 
duced into  Parliament  in  Jan.,  1907, 
Sweden     ^  comprehensive  measure  which  in- 
cludes   provisions  for    proportional 
voting  in  the  elections  for  both  cham- 
bers of  the  Riksdag  and  for  municipalities. 

Robert  Tyson. 

Rbfbrbncbs:  Library  of  Congress,  a  list  of  books  (with 
references  to  perioidicals)  relating  to  proportional  repre" 
sentation,  Washington,  1904:  Prof.  John  R.  Commons, 
Proportional  Reprtstntaiion  (ad  ed.),  with  chapters  on  the 
Initiative,  the  Keferendum.  and  Prinoary  Elections.  The 
Macmillan  (^mpany.  New  York,  1907.  Proportional  Rtp- 
resentation  Revttw,  published  quarterly  as  a  department 
of  Equity  Series,  by  Dr.  C.  F.  Taylor,  1590  Chestnut  Street, 
Philadelphia.  P.  R.  in  Btlgium  (a  pamphlets):  P.  R.  in 
SvuiUurland',  Voting  Methods  for  Clubs  and  SocUHes;  and 
A  Printer  of  D.  L.  and  P.  R.:  all  by  Robert  Tyson,  secre- 
tary of  the  American  Proportiom^  Representation  League, 
10  Harbord  Street,  Toronto.  (Canada. 

PROSTITUTION    OR    THE    SOCIAL    EVIL: 

The  "social  evil,"  as  one  form  of  social  wrong- 
doing is  commonly  denominated,  is  not  an  evil 
gjculiar  to  any  age,  country,  or  civilization, 
erodotus  tells  us  of  an  extent  and  infamy  of 
prostitution  in  ancient  Babylon  almost  beyond 
belief.  Prostitution  in  terrible  afad  unnattiral 
forms  was  a  part  of  the  religious  cullus  of  god- 
desses or  gods  worshiped  under  different  names 
in  Phoenicia,  SjTia,  Phrygia,  Egypt,  and  the  ad- 
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.  countries.  Similar  rites  entered  into  the 
ry  which  repeatedly  led  the  children  of 
astray,  and  are  connected  with  the 
es"  and  "pillars,"  and  other  terms  under 
the  English  Old  Testament  covers  the 
meaning  of  the  Hebrew  original.  In 
B  and  at  Athens,  as  well  as  in  Corinth,  we 
he  same  sexual  worship  and  prostitution 
a  matter  of  civic  glory  and  religious  gain, 
tural  vice  was  openly  practised  and  defend- 
f  Greece's  sages,  heroes,  and  statesmen, 
tution  was  taught  as  an  art.  The  most 
ted  women  of  Greece  were  courtezans.  In 
,  if  vice  was  less  beautiful,  it  was  more 
lied.  Women  of  the  highest  rank,  even 
;  imperial  purple,  enrolled  themselves  as 
on  prostitutes.  Orgies  took  place  in  the 
and  in  the  temples.     Obscenity  ruled  the 

find  the  evil  in  every  portion  of  the  globe ; 
lia,  in  Japan,  in  Hawaii,  and  everywhere 
in  proportion  to  our  knowledge  of  the  life 
Age  and  country.  We  find  it  in  the  Middle 
dike  in  hovel  and  in  palace ;  in  cloister  and 
[.  If  under  the  Puritan  regime  it  was  tem- 
iy  restrained,  it  broke  out  in  the  Restora- 
1  a  wilder  carnival  of  vice.  (See  Crime.) 
its  to-day  in  modem  Babylons  as  in  the  old ; 
now  publicly  condemned  and  the  number 
:  pure  is  enormously  increased,  there  are 
who  believe  that  it  is  eating  to-day  under 
irface  far  more  than  is  generally  known. 
B  National  Purity  Congress  in  Baltimore 
1895)  it  was  stated  that  the  number  of 
tutes  in  the  United  States  was  230,000,  and 
his  implied  at  least  1,150,000  prostitute- 
which  is  probably  far  under  the  truth, 
^te  R.  O'Hare,  a  rescue  mission  worker  of 
years'  experience,  estimates  {The  Worker, 
6,  1906)  600,000  public  prostitutes  in  the 
and  possibly  as  many  more  Who  sacrifice 
chastity  in  connection  with  some  other 
of  livelihood.  Prostitutes  are  mainly 
in  the  cities.  Their  male  companions  live 
ly  in  the  cities,  but  also  in  the  towns  and 
8,  whose  residents  go  to  the  cities  for 
ss,  or  pleasure,  or  both. 
I  paper  prepared  for  the  World's  Congress 
rial  Punty,  held  in  Chicago  in  June,  1893, 
Hon.  Elbridge  T.  Gerry  states  that 
^  Superintendent  Byrnes,  of  the  police 
department,  and  himself  compared 
notes  with  exactly  the  same  re- 
nd, viewing  the  matter  from  two  different 
K>ints,  they  were  agreed  that  the  number  of 
utes  at  that  time  in  New  York  City  was  at 
0,000. 

e  think  this  estimate  was  too  high.  The 
'.  M.  Goodchild,  writing  in  The  Arena  for 
,  1896,  says: 


.  i  declared  that  in  New  York  City  there  are  be- 
e,oeo  and  ^0,000  such  women.  That  would  make 
ttual  prostitute  for  every  nine  mature  men  in  the 
s  H  18  estimated  that  every  fallen  woman  means  on 
106  five  fallen  men  to  support  her,  it  would  appear 
re  tiian  half  our  men  are  regular  contributors  to  the 
wiiich  I  should  hesitate  very  much  to  believe. 

Goodchild,  however,  appears  to  forget 
rostitutes  in  a  city  are  not  supported  by 
its  of  that  city  alone,  so  that  there  may  be 
Nor  is  there  anv  reason  for  believing 
cw  York  is  much,  if  any,  worse  than  other 
in  proportion  to  their  size. 
George  K,  Turner  (JMcClure's,  April,  1907) 


estimates  that  $20,000,000  a  year  is  made  by 
prostitution  in  Chicago.     He  says: 

There  are  at  least  10.000  professional  prostitutes.  Avenge 
annual  receipts  of  la.ooo  each  are  brought  in  by  these  women. 
They  do  not  themselves,  however,  have  the  benefit  <^  this 
revenue.  Much  of  it  is  never  received  by  them.  They  are,  in 
fact,  exploited  by  large  business  interests. 

There  are  four  lar^e  interests  which  are  concerned  in  the 
exploitation  of  prostitution.  The  first  of  these  is  the  crim- 
inal hotels,  the  second  is  the  houses  of  ill  fame,  the  third  the 
cheap  dance-halls  and  saloons,  and  the  fourth  the  men— 
largely  Russian  Jews — who  deal  in  women  for  the  trade. 
There  are  large  indirect  interests — such  as.  for  instance,  the 
leasing  or  subletting  of  tenements  to  the  business,  an  opera- 
tion which  yields  enormous  (>ercentages  of  profit — but  these 
are  the  four  principal  direct  interests  in  the  trade. 

He  states  that  aoa  hotels  interested  in  prostitution  are 
known  and  recorded,  with  10.000  rooms,  and  receipts  of  not 
less  than  $8,000,000  annually,  probably  lio.ooo^poo.  They 
are,  however,  now  being  proceeded  against.  The  ntunber 
of  good-sized  houses  of  prostitution  he  puts  at  350.  with 
more  than  4.000  women.  The  annual  gross  receipts  are  not 
less  than  $8,000,000;  they  are  more  likely  over  $10,000,000. 
These  houses  are  disposed  throughout  the  city  .  Their  profits 
are  not  onl^  from  their  shares  in  the  women's  wages,  but 
from  excessive  prices  for  liquor.  They  also  secure  larae 
returns  from  furnishing  clothing  and  other  necessities  oi  lue 
to  their  employees,  at  prices  ranging  from  100  to  aoo  per 
cent  higher  than  the  usual  retail  price.  By  this  system  the 
wages  of  the  women  are  largely  secured  by  the  proprietors 
of  the  establishments.  The  plan  is  not  different  in  prfaiciple 
from  the  familiar  "  company  store "  system  of  the  manufac- 
turing and  mining  district.  It  is  a  first  rule  of  the  business, 
as  generally  conducted,  to  keep  the  employees  continuously 
in  debt,  so  that  they  are  unable  to  leave  the  establishments- 
unless  the  proprietors  desire  it. 

The  busmess  of  the  small  places,  the  flats,  cannot    be 

estimated,  but  it  is  very  large  and  is  growing 

constantly,   especially  since  the  official  at- 

Xh6  tacks  which  have  frightened  away  custom 

Pj^a^  I|I     from   the   criminal   hotels.     There   are   cer- 

^      ...    ..       tainly  not  less  than  a. 000  women  in   these 

fruUPlQOll  flats,  and  annual  expenditures  are  certainly 

not  less  than  $4,000,000.     In  some  sections 

of  the  city  there   are   scores  of  these  small 

places.     One  building  of  over  seventy  apartments  is  said  to 

contain  nothing  else. 

These  places  and  the  hotels  cater  to  the  demand  for  ruin- 
ing young  girls — especially  the  low-paid  employees  of  de- 
partment stores  and  factories,  which  tumish  tne  majority  of 
the  English-speaking  women  in  the  profession  in  Chicago. 
The  dance-halls  and  irregular  saloons  also  take  a  part  ol  the 
profit  from  this  source.  The  direct  business  of  supplying 
women  to  the  trade,  while  not  so  large  as  these  others,  is  also 
profitable.  Some  of  the  more  enterprising  of  the  keepen 
of  the  regular  houses  of  ill  fame  have  private  armngements 
with  men.  who  ruin  youn^  girls  for  their  use.  Most  of  the 
young  women  who  come  into  the  business  in  this  way  do 
so  before  reaching  the  age  of  nineteen. 

The  largest  regular  business  in  furnishing  women,  how- 
ever, is  done  by  a  company  of  men,  largely  composed  <rf  Rus- 
sian Jews,  who  supply  women  of  that  nationalitv  to  the 
trade.  These  men  have  a  sort  of  loosely  organized  associa- 
tion extending  through  the  large  cities  of  the  country,  their 
chief  centers  Deing  New  York.  Boston,  Chicago,  and  New 
Orleans.  .  .  .  The  price  paid  is  about  $50  a  head.  In  some 
exceptional  cases  $75  has  been  given.  This  money  paid  over 
to  the  agent  is  charged  up  to  the  debt  oi  the  woman  to  the 
house.  She  pays  that  for  her  own  sale.  In  addition  she 
gives  over  a  large  share  of  her  earnings  to  the  man  who 
places  her. 

In  .New  York  City  prostitution  is  perhaps  less 
open  than  in  Chicago,  but  the  social  evil  has 
probably  also  been  more  widely  spread  through 
all  classes  of  society,  from  the  very  wealthy  to  the 
very  poor.  Recently  there  has  been  much  agita- 
tion against  it  and  its  more  open  forms  much  re- 
duced. According  to  the  report,  however,  of 
**The  Committee  of  Fifteen  *'  (1902),  in  one  police 
precinct,  not  more  than  a  mile  square,  there  were 
known  to  be  in  1900  forty  houses  of  prostitution, 
besides  sixty  well-known  centers  of  prostitution 
in  tenement-houses. 

The  Raines  Law,  requiring  saloons  to  become 
"hotels,"  has  given  opportunity  and  a  cloak  of 
attractiveness  and  ease  to  prostitution.  The  ap- 
pearance of  the  "cadet "  (who  makes  money  by 
seducing  girls  and  placing  them  in  houses  of  pros- 
titution, and  receiving  from  them  $40  or  $50  per 
week)  is  but  one  link  between  the  tenements  aud 
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the  evil  trade.  The  partnership  between  some 
of  the  police  department  and  the  keepers  of  evil 
houses  has  given  immunity  from  arrest  in  ex- 
change for  a  share  in  the  profits.  S^s  the 
report:  "When  a  house  containing  not  more  than 
ten  inmates,  exclusive  of  the  proprietress,  and 
known  as  a  'fifty-cent  house,*  could  afford  to  pay 
an  initiation  fee  of  $500  to  the  wardsman  and  $50 
a  month  for  the  privilege  of  continuing  in  this 
illegal  occupation  unmolested,  an  estimate  can 
t3e  formed  as  to  the  amotmt  of  trade  which  must 
be  carried  on  within." 

Of  Philadelphia  Mr.  Goodchild  writes  (see 
above) : 

There  are  not  less  than  i.ooo  houses  of  ill  fame  in  the  city, 
and  as  many  as  5,000  women  live  among  us  by  the  sale  ot 
their  bodies.  I  wish  I  might  have  confidence  tnat  the  esti- 
mate is  too  high;  but  nearly  six  years  of  observation  make 
me  fear  that  tne  figures  are  much  too  low.  This  docs  not 
include,  of  course,  the  vast  multitude  of  poor  girls  whose 
labor  yields  scarcely  enough  to  keep  body  and  soul  together, 
many  ol  whom  fall  victims  to  the  lecherous  men  who  are 
always  on  the  watch  for  "new  cases." 

In  many  cities  like  Boston,  where  there  is 
perhaps  less  prostitution,  there  is  much  evil  in 
society.  A  responsible  reform  worker  in  that 
city  points  out  a  fashionable  avenue  almost 
lined  with  the  apartments  of  the  kept  mistresses 
of  business  men. 

But  the  older  cities  of  Europe  are  probably 
even  worse.  General  Booth  of  the  Salvation 
Army  in  his  **Darkestr England"  chart  estimates 
the  number  of  prostitutes  in  London  at  30,000. 

They  have,  however,  also  been  put  at  10,000. 
The  fact  is  that  no  one  knows  the  number  of 
prostitutes  in  any  city.  Certainly  so  far  as  street 
solicitation  goes,  police  regulation  has  of  late 
years  much  reduced  the  evil  in  London,  while 
the  fact  that  any  private  citizen  can  set  in  motion 
the  severe  laws  against  houses  of  prostitution 
and  their  owners  has  broken  up  very  many  such 
houses,  and  most  of  the  centers  where  formerly 
they  multiplied.  The  believers  of  the  English 
system  of  depending  on  such  measures  to  reduce 
the  evil,  and  of  not  attempting  medical  or  legal 
supervision  as  on  the  Continent,  point  to  these 
successes  and  prove  the  decrease  of  syphilis  in  the 
army  of  Great  Britain  (not  in  the  empire,  in 
parts  of  which,  as  India,  conditions  are  very 
different). 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  London 
is  a  world  center  and  that  all  its  evils  are  not  due 
to  local  conditions.  Critics,  therefore,  of  the 
English  system,  in  Germany  especially,  claim  that 
the  English  system  does  not  work. 

A  German  authority  says:  "In  no  country  of 
the  world  does  prostitution  assume  such  a  cynical 
character  as  in  England.  In  no 
Great  Britain  ^^^^^^y  do  so  many  children  become 
its  victims  as  in  England ;  in  no  coun- 
try does  traffic  in  girls,  especially  that 
of  minors,  flourish  as  in  England.  London  is 
the  center  for  the  traffic  in  girls,  the  central 
point  for  men  trading  in  girls  and  of  their  agents. 
The  London  houses  of  ill  fame  maintain  agents 
of  both  sexes  in  every  country  of  Europe,  who 
furnish  them  with  fresh  'goods.'  Numberless 
girls  who  are  enticed  to  go  to  England  as  seam- 
stresses, milliners,  servants,  governesses,  etc., 
lose  their  maidenhood  in  London  resorts  of 
ill  fame."  (See  "Freheit  oder  gesundheitliche 
Ueberwachung  der  Gewerbsunzucht,"  by  Gaston 
Vorberg,  M.D.,  1907,  p.  43.)  This  authority 
goes  on  to  say  that  some  keepers  of  houses 
maintain  from  six  to  ten  houses,  and  that  stock 
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companies  have  been  formed  for  this  purpose,  tbo 
under  different  names.  One  of  them  is  said  to  have 
a  capital  of  ;£i 00,000,  and  divided  £s^*S^  »  1^ 
profit  after  the  first  year.  It  states  as  its  pur-  |e 
pose  ''the  better  exploitation  of  real  estate  of 
little  value."  The  company  has  128  houses,  the 
rent  of  which  would  uncter  ordinary  circum- 
stances amount  to  only  £4o-'£$o.  Each  house  hai 
ten  girls,  of  whom  each  yields  a  net  profit  of  55. 
per  diem.  The  managers,  generally  women,  are 
entitled  to  25  per  cent  of  the  income,  and  are 
pensioned  after  ten  years. 

In    Berlin    a   conunission   appointed   by  the 

Society  of  Medicine,  with  Professor  Virchbw  as 

president,    found    4.3^4    prostitutes 

-^^      in  that  city  recognized  by  the  police, 

^      and  estimated  the  total  number  at 

from  40,000  to  50,006.     ("Addxcsses 

of  National  Purity  Congress,"  1895,  Baltimore. 

pp.  250-252.)     The  prefect  of  police  of  Paris  is 

quoted  as  saying  that  there  were  in  Paris  over 

100,000.     ("Addbnesses,"  as  above,  p.  310.) 

Germany  has  a  strict  system  of  supervision  by 
means  of  registration,  and  of  these  statistics  can 
be  given.  The  number  of  registered  prostitutes 
in  1900  in  cities  with  a  population  in 
1897-98  was:  Berlin,  4,500  with  a 
population  of  1,677,304;  Breslau. 
1,021  with  373.169;  Dresden,  250 
with  336,440;  Hamburg,  ^33  with  625,552;  Co- 
logne, 500  with  321,564;  Leipsic,  294  witn  399.- 
963 ;  Munich,  60  with  409,^07.  The  number  of 
these  women  is  stated  to  have  decreased  since 
1900,  because  a  law  went  into  effect  that  year 
which  enabled  the  police  to  send  all  prostitutes 
under  eighteen  years  to  an  institution,  and  a  large 
number  of  those  between  eighteen  and  twen^- 
one.  The  number  of  non-registered  prostitutes 
is  estimated  to  be  about  three  times  that  of  the 
registered,  and  that  of  mistresses,  considerably 
higher.  The  registered  girls  are  visited  regularly 
by  physicians,  about  twice  a  week  in  some  places, 
and  sent  to  the  hospitals  for  free  treatment,  where 
thev  are  retained  until  cured. 

The  houses  of  assignation  in  Paris  have  de- 
creased more  than  66  per  cent  since  1872.  In 
that  year  the  city  had  138  houses  with  1,092 
inmates;  in  1907,  41  with  390.  TThis 
P^  change  does  not,  however,  of  neces- 
sity indicate  an  increase  in  morahty, 
but  simply  one  of  fashion.  The  reg- 
istered houses  are  no  longer  allowed  to  admit  girls 
under  twenty-one  years  of  age,  since  experience 
has  proved  that  if  girls  can  be  tided  over  to  that 
year,  they  are  less  susceptible  to  temptation; 
statistics  show  that  only  25  per  cent  have  f^len 
after  their  twenty-first  year.  The  registered 
women  are  visited  weekly  by  a  physician,  but 
must  report  at  once  if  they  are  ill.  The  hospital 
of  St.  Lazare  furnishes  free  treatment.  Owing  to 
this  close  supervision,  syphilis  has  laigely  de- 
creased among  the  inmates,  i.  e.,  from  23.9  per 
cent  in  1872  to  practically  nil  in  1006,  perhaps 
because  the  diseased  women  go  to  tne  provinces 
for  treatment.  In  1^04  Dr.  Hennequin  made 
confidential  inquiries  m  behalf  of  the  Ministry  of 
the  Interior  among  the  mayors  of  thb  lander  cities. 
Out  of  eighty-seven  answers,  seventy-four  were 
in  favor  of  supervised  bordels. 

All  courtezans  who  live  alone  must  submit  to  a 
physical  examination  twice  a  month,  and  have 
to  show  their  card  of  health,  if  re<)uested.  Tbeir 
number  has  increased  in  proportion  to  the  de- 
crease of  those  in  houses,  i.  e.,  from  2,583  in  1872 
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fj6  in  1906.  Syphilis  among  them  has  been 
xd  greatly,  from  20  per  cent  in  1872  to 
t  4  in  1906. 

le  secret  or  unregistered  women  who  solicit 
le  streets  are  examined  only  when  arrested ; 
do  not  seek  medical  aid,  altho  it  is  furnished 
to  them,  and  thus  cause  infection.  Their 
ber  has  changed  little  since  1872,  i.  e.,  from 
\  to  2,265  in  1906;  but  an  average  of  25  per 

are  treated  for  sjrphilis.     The  number  of 

5  who  solicit  in  secret  is,  of  course,  consid- 

[y^  larger.     Among  the  alarming  facts  as  to 

s  is,  that  most  6f  them  are  minors,  e.  g.,  from 

Sj  the  police  caught  12,615  minors;  in  1904 

J,  2,439.    They  are  most  susceptible  to  syph- 

emd  very  dangerous  to  the   public   health. 

number  of  other  women  who  have  "friends" 

ipplement  their  scanty  earnings  for  a  com- 

ition  of  one  kind  or  another,  is  estimated 

»usly  from  50,000  to  100,000. 

ber  cities  in  Europe  have  in  the  main  copied 

ystems  of  Paris  or  Berlin,  tho  of  recent  years 

s  has  been  a  decided  tendency  to  abolish  the 

rvision  of  prostitution  owing  to  the  steady 

protest  and  agitation  of  the  critics 

ntftmm  of  the  system,  and  the  organization 

of  societies  to  work  for  its  abolition. 

French  cities,  however,  in  the  main 

followed  Paris,  and  in  smaller  cities  it  is 
Uy  somewhat  easier  to  enforce  effective  regu- 
os.  German  cities  as  a  rule  regulate  vice. 
jary  is  said  to  have  an  efficient  system,  Aus- 
i  less  efficient  one.  Belgium  has  m  the  main 
rd  Paris.  The  larger  Italian  cities,  down  to 
,  copied  Brussels.  In  1888  the  law  of  super- 
Q  was  abolished,  under  Crispi,  and  an  in- 
c  of  venereal  diseases  in  the  army  is  said  to 

taken  place  in  one  year  from  4.25  per  cent 
.25  j)er  cent.  The  Scandinavian  cities  usually 
■ol  vice,  tho  Norway  abolished  the  system  in 
,  and  Denmark  in  1906.  Russia  demands 
registration  of  both  houses  and  prostitutes, 
serland  is  divided,  some  cantons  still  main- 
ng  supervision,  others  abandoning  it. 

the  evils  connected  with  prostitution  there 
ircely  need  to  speak.  Many  careful  students 
oming  to  believe  that  the  sexual  evil,  in  its 
tus  forms,  is  greater  even  than  that  of  in- 
erance.  Says  Prof.  A.  G.  Warner  ("  Ameri- 
i^harities,"  p.  66):  "Careful  observers  believe 
it  to  be  a  more  constant  and  funda- 
BBBt  of  ^^'^'^1  cause  of  degeneration  than 
■^  intemperance.  It  certainly  effects 
degeneration  of  a  more  or  less  pro- 
nounced type  in  a  much  larger  num- 
»f  persons.  It  persists  almost  to  the  end  in 
Host  degenerate  stock,  while  at  the  same 
it  is  operative  among  the  healthier  classes. 
'  Intemperance  is,  however,  all  but  uni- 
ily  the  companion  of  prostitution.     It  has 

frequently  said  that  girls  rarely  can,  and 
rarely  do,  continue  a  fast  life  without  drink, 
e  saloon  is  often  literally  the  entrance  to  a 
icl,  the  brothel  as  frequently  leads  to  the 
n.  An  eminent  lawyer  is  quoted  on  p.  121 
le  published  "Addresses  of  the  National 
y  Congress"  at  Baltimore  (1895)  as  saying: 
s  my  deliberate  conviction,  based  upon  facts 
og  to  my  knowledge  in  the  course  of  twenty 
;•  practise,  that  more  boys  are  converted  to 
ing  habits  in  houses  of  ill  fame  than  in  the 
ns. ' 

the  physical  evils  attendant  upon  prostitu- 

perhaps  more  than  enough  has  been  said. 


Yet  an  evil  that  at  any  time  may,  and  repeatedly 
does,  reduce  youth  to  premature,  helpless  old 
age;  tiansform  the  body  into  a  rotten  shell; 
affect  not  only  the  sinner,  but  his  posterity; 
make  the  kiss  of  love  the  means  of  carrying 
contagion  and  foul  disease  to  pure  brides  and 
innocent  children,  it  is  difficult  to  describe  too 
strongly. 

One  of  the  most  atrocious  evils  connected 
with  prostitution  are  the  abominations  of  child 
prostitution.  Says  the  Hon.  E.  T.  Gerry  ("  Ad- 
dresses," as  above,  p.  340) : 

Pew  have  the  remotest  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  sexual 
vice  exists  among  children  at  the  present  time.     I  use  the 
word  "sexual  vice"  as  including  both  self- 
abuse  and  prostitution.  .  .  .  Nothing  but  the 
CTiil^         vigilance  en  parents  and  guardians  can  detect 
rtmnmfUnftjLL^  thc  soHtary  vice,  and  hence  statistics  are  very 
rroraianon  difficult  to  obUin.  excepting  when  the  one 
vice  leads  up  to  the  other.     But  in  the  other 
case,  the  figures  show  a  frightful  prevalence, 
at  the  present  time,  of  juvenile  prostitution.     True,  under 
the  stringent  laws  which  have  been  enacted  in  the  various 
states  of  our  union,  at  the  instance  of  Societies  for  the  Pre* 
vention  of  Cruelty  to  Children,  those  who  utilize  little  chil- 
dren for  the  simple  gratification  of  lust  are  made  to  suffer 
a  felon's  imprisonment,  and  while  the  effect  has  been  to  prac- 
tically denude  the  brothels  of  youthful  victims,  still  the  vice 
exists,  more  especially  amonjs:  the  lower  classes,  to  a  degree 
hardly  credible  in  this  civilized  cotmtry.     A  large  number 
of  the  brothels,  at  the  present  time,  are  replenished  by  juve- 
nile prostitutes,  rather  than  by  those  who  have  fallen  but 
once.  .  .  .  That  the  disease  is  spreading  is  tinquestioned. 

In  a  paper  on  the  subject  ot  "Child  Prostitution,"  read, 
at  the  World's  Social  Purity  Congress  in  Chicago  in  i8pt, 
Mr.  Gerry  states  that  there  is  a  fearful  theory  existing  in  this 
country,  tho  more  particularly  among  foreigners,  according 
to  which,  if  any  male  who  has  contracted  disease  through 
indulgence,  can  secure  a  perfectly  pure  child  as  his  victim, 
the  disease  will  pass  from  him  to  the  child.  Nor  is  it  only 
among  the  poor  that  these  grosser  evils  exist.  If  one  is  to 
credit  the  sad  whispers  of  grave  officials  of  the  Church  as  to 
the  morals  in  boy  choirs,  or  in  private  and  public  schools, 
one  finds  fearful  evidence  of  the  existence,  m  all  ranks  oc 
society,  of  various  forms  of  unnatural  vice. 

Akin   to   this  evil   is   that   of   the   organized 

traffic  in  girls,  which  is  declared  by  all  who  have 

investigated  the  subject  to  be  carried  on  around 

the  world.     A  few  years  ago  it  was  stated  to  the 

House  committee  which  was  inves- 

Traffifl  fai  tigating  the  immigrant  question  in 
Qipb  ^^^  York,  by  the  president  of  the 
Woman's  National  Industrial  League, 
that  **  syndicates  exist  in  New  York 
and  Boston,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  fresh 
young  girls  from  immip-ants  amving  in  this 
country,  for  houses  of  ill  fame;  agents  of  the 
business  go  abroad  and  assist  in  this  nefarious 
business.  Immi^ants  arriving  in  New  York 
furnish  20,000  victims  annually."  Much,  how- 
ever, is  now  done  to  protect  immigrants  and 
traveling  girls.  Yet  the  evil  is  still  real.  In 
very  many  cities  agents  of  houses  of  ill  fame  meet 
girls  coming  to  the  cities  on  the  railroads  and  on 
the  boats.  They  advertise  for  girls  wanted  for 
light  work  and  good  pay.  When  the  girls  come 
thev  are  detained.  Agents  go  out  to  solicit  boys 
and  men  as  patrons. 

A  book,  "The  Traffic  in  Girls  and  Florence 
Crittenton  Missions,"  exposes  many  of  the  traps 
laid  for  unwary  girls.  The  schools,  private  as 
well  as  public,  are  often  made  the  main  place  for 
promoting  child  prostitution,  disseminating  ob- 
scene literature,  and  obtaining  fresh  victims. 

Mrs.  Charlton  Edholm  said  at  the  Baltimore 
Congresses  ("Addresses,"  p.  153):  '*I  stand  here 
in  the  presence  of  God,  to  say  that  of  the  230,000 
erring  girls  in  this  land,  three  fourths  of  them 
have  been  snared  and  trapped,  and  bought  and 
sold." 

When  one  realizes  that  the  average  life  of  a 
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prostitute  is  said  to  be  but  five  years,  one  can 
understand  what  a  traffic  it  must  be  to  obtain 
the  230,000  for  the  U.  S.  alone,  while  alike  in 
Germany  and  Japan,  in  France  and  in  England, 
the  traffic  goes  on. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  ask  what  are  the  causes 
of  prostitution,  as  a  means  to  asking 
how  the  evil  can  be  met.  Dr.  Sanger, 
in  the  book  referred  to  above,  at- 
tributes, out  of  2,000  cases,  525  to 
destitution,  513  to  inclination,  258  to  seduction, 
181  to  drink. 

Different  writers  differ  from  this.  The  most 
thorough  statistical  study  was  made  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Statistics  of  Labor  for  Massachu- 
setts in  1888.     It  says: 

The  statistical  method  is  not  the  best  under  which  to  de- 
termine moral  conditions;  yet.  as  an  auxiliary,  it  has  great 
efficiency.  Statistical  science  can  only  be  employed  to  show 
the  restuts  of  the  lives  of  the  people;  it  cannot  show  the 
inner  motives  which  lead  to  results.  .  .  . 

Observation  is  not  sufficient,  and  personal  interviews  might 
lead  to  difficulties  greater  than  those  belonging  to  observation 
alone.  The  force  of  statistics  in  such  conditions  is  rather 
negative  than  positive,  and  this  negative  quality  is  brought 
into  use  here. 

It  is  often  ffippantly  asserted  that  the  shop-^rls.  those  com- 
prising the  class  under  investigation,  recrmt  the  ranks  of 
prostitution.  ...  Of  course,  such  a  chanre  cannot  be  en- 
tirely removed  when  applied  to  any  class.  The  only  question 
here  is.  Does  it  apply  to  the  class  against  which  it  is  brought } 

A  few  statistics  of  a  negative  character  have  been  col- 
lected, relating  to  prostitution.  This  partial  investigation 
has  been  made  as  to  how  far  the  ranks  of  prostitution  are  re- 
cruited from  girls  belonging  to  the  industrial  classes.  It 
should  be  distinctly  borne  in  mind  that  this  partial  investi- 
gation was  applied  only  to  what  may  be  called  professional 
prostitutes;  tor  no  statistical  investigation  can  disclose  the 
amotmt  of  immoral  conduct  of  any  class  of  people.  So  that 
quiet,  unobtrusive,  and  unobserved  prostitution,  which  exists 
in  all  communities,  has  no  place  in  tne  present  consideration. 

Original  investigation  was  made  in  the  following  cities: 
Brooklyn.  BufTalo.  Chicago.  Cincinnati.  Cleveland.  Indian- 
apolis, Louisville,  Newark.  New  Orleans,  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia, Richmond,  St.  Louis,  and  San  Francisco. 

In  1884  the  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor 
made  a  report  as  to  the  previous  occupations  of  170  profession- 
al prostitutes  in  the  city  of  Boston,  and  the  facts  then  given 
have  been  incorporated  in  this  report. 

The  number  of  prostitutes  as  stated  in  the  following  table, 
for  any  one  of  the  cities  named,  falls  far  below  the  total 
number  of  prostitutes  in  that  city,  but  the  number  and 
variety  of  those  from  whom  information  has  been  received 
are  sufficient  to  insure  representative  results.  Thus  in  Chi- 
cago, for  example,  there  are.  or  were  at  the  time  of  the  in- 
vestigation of  tne  department,  30a  houses  of  ill  fame,  assigna- 
tion nouses,  and  "rooming"  houses,  known  to  the  police, 
containing  1,097  inmates.  This  investigation  involved  557 
of  this  number.  .  .  . 

The  facts  as  to  marriage  are  shown  by  the  following  brief 
table,  which  gives  the  number  of  prostitutes  furnishing  in- 
formation in  the  cities  referred  to,  the  number  reporting 
themselves  as  having  been  married,  and  the  per  cent  of  the 
total  number  who  were  married: 


City 

Number  of 
prostitutes 
furnishing 
information 

Number  of 
prostitutes 
reported  as 

having 
been 

married 

Per  cent  of 

married  of 

total 

nimiber 

Boston 

170 
557 
382 
a63 
167 
100 
323 

13 

U3 

77 

70 

4 

8? 

7.6s 
25.67 

Chicago 

Cincinnati 

Louisville 

36  6a 

New  Orleans 

Philadelphia 

San  Francisco 

a.  40 

3  00 

a5.o8 

It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  take  space  at  this  time  to  give 
the  occupations  of  all  those  who  have  entered  prostitution 
from  the  different  cities  involved. 

The  number  of  prostitutes  giving  information  was  3,866, 
and  the  following  summary  exhibits  the  occupations  of  this 
number  preceding  their  entry  upon  their  present  life.  For 
this  purpose,  occupations  similar  in  character  have  been 
grouped,  and  no  occupation  or  group  containing  less  than 


ten  persons  has  been  included  in  the  classification— those 
numbering  under  ten  being  put  into  the  genenU  dasdficatioo 
of  * '  various  occupations ' ' : 

Actresses,  ballet-girls,  circus  peifonnen.  singexs,  etc.. .  51 

Bead- trimming  makers,  embroiderers,  lace-workns. . . .  ax 

Bookbinders 18 

Bookkeepers,  clerks,  copyists,  stenographers,   typewri- 
ters, etc 31 

Candy  factories 10 

Cigarette,  cig^r.  and  tobacco  factories 7I 

Corset  factories 16 

Dressmakers,  stemstresses,  employees  of  doak  and  shirt 

factories,  buttonhole-makers,  etc s*S 

Hair-dressers  and  hair-corkers: if 

Housework,  hotel- work,  table-work,  and  cooking i.iss 

Laundry-work 70 

Milliners  and  hat-trimmers yi 

No  previous  occupation  (home) 1,136 

Nurses  (hospital  and  house),  and  nurse-girls u 

Paper-bbx  factories ja 

Ropo  and  cordage  factories la 

Sales|vomen  ana  cashiers it6 

Shoe  factories « 43 

Students  (at  schools  or  convents) 14 

Teachers,  governesses,  etc aj 

Telegraph  and  telephone  operatora 11 

Textile  factories 94 

Various  occupations tii 

The  following  list  shows  the  character  of  the  more  impor* 
tant  occupations,  omitted  from  the  foregoing  summary,  with 
the  number  of  women  who  had  been  employed  in  caoi,  sad 
which  are  included  under  "various  oocopatlODs": 

Artificial  flower-makers 9 

Button  factories 9 

Farm-work a 

Otnning  establishments i 

Necktie-makers 8 

Housekeepers 7 

Straw  sewers 7 

Hat  and  cap  factories 6 

Bag  factories 5 

Canvassers : 5 

Clock  and  watch  &ctories 5 

Box  factories  (wooden) 4 

Chewing-gum  factories 4 

Florists 4 

Feather  curlers  and  sewers 4 

Restaurants 4 

The  preceding  figures  are  exoeedingly  iMtiuctiti.  By 
them  it  will  be  seen  that  the  largest  number  «ft«wfa»g  from 
any  occupation  has  been  taken  from  those  doing  housework, 
hotel-work,  and  cooking;  this  number,  x.155,  b^ng  99J8 
per  cent  of  the  whole  number  comprdiended  m  the  statement. 

The  next  largest  number,  so  far  as  occupation  is  concenaed. 
ranks  with  the  seamstresses,  including  the  dressmakeit, 
employees  of  cloak  and  shirt  factories,  etc,  this  number 
being  505. 

A  fact  which  strikes  one  sadly  is  the  large  number  who 
enter  prostitution  directly  from  their  homes.  This  niunber 
is  i.a36,  being  31.97  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  oomprs- 
hended. 

It  cannot  be  said,  therefore,  so  far  as  this  investigation 
shows,  that  the  employees  in  workshops  are  to  be  burdensd 
with  the  charge  of  furnishing  the  chief  source  whence  the 
ranks  of  prostitution  are  recruited. 

The  experience  of  the  writer  in  making  an  examinataon 
in  many  cities,  both  in  the  U.  S.  and  in  Europe,  ewftainf 
the  statement,  but  more  strongly  than  the  figures  here  given, 
that  working  women  do  not  recruit  the  houses  of  prostitution. 

Nor  does  the  investigation  show  that  emplovers  of  labor 
are  guilty  of  reducing  their  employees  to  a  condition  of  pros- 
titution, as  is  often  alleged.  Only  in  the  rarest  cases  can  one 
meet  with  a  whisper  that  this  is  the  case.  And  these  whis- 
pers, followed  to  their  source,  have  rarely  ditirloeed  any 
tacts  which  would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  emplovers 
make  bargains  based  on  the  loss  of  character  cf  their  em- 
ployees. .  .  . 

Working  women  are  not  street-walkers.  They  could  not 
carry  on  their  daily  toil  and  walk  the  streets,  too.  A  captain 
of  police  exprest  the  matter  well  when  he  said  that  people 
who  charge  the  working  women  with  walking  the  streets  at 
night  for  evil  purposes  do  not  know  what  uiey  are  t^lViwg 
about.  Night-walkers  are.  all  of  them,  hardened  profession- 
als. The  prostitutes,  some  of  them,  may  have  been  hard- 
working women,  but  no  working  woman  ever  walks  the 
streets  as  a  prostitute.  This  captain  said  that,  when  a  giri 
falls  from  virtue,  she  has  first  to  graduate  as  a  parlor"  gui, 
and  then  serve  some  time  in  a  still  lower  house,  before  she  is 
hardened  enough  to  take  to  the  streets. 

Before,  however,  drawing  inferences  from  this 
table,  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  only 
drawn  from  the  facts  as  to  girls  in  houses  of  ill 
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fame.     Shop-girls,  working  girls,  are,  as  a  rule, 

not  there.     It  investigation  was  made  of  girls 

occupying  rooms  by  themselves,  quite 

W/^awumit    a^o^*i®r  storjr  might  be  found.    Even 

*^?r~     of  the  bagnios  there  is  another  side. 

**™^       Mr.  Stead,  in  his  **If  Christ  Came 

to  Chicap:o,"  gives  the  testimony  of 

Dora  Claflin,  the  "Madam''  of  a  house  of  ill 

fame.     She  says: 

Prostitution  is  an  effect,  not  a  careless,  voluntary  choice 
on  the  part  of  the  fallen.  Girls  do  not  elect  to  cast  themselves 
mMny.  They  arc  driven  to  the  haunts  of  vice.  The  more 
distinctively  womanly  a  giri  is — and  I  mean  by  that  the 
more  she  has  beauty,  delicacy,  love  oi  dress  and  adornment. 
feminine  weakness — the  easier  a  mark  she  is  for  the  design- 
ing.    And  the  designers  are  not  wanting. 

Girls,  and  I  say  this  emphatically,  are  not  seducers.  They 
have  innate  delicacy  and  refinement.  I  say  honestly  that  I 
do  not  believe  that  one  woman  in  xo.ooo  would  cast  herself 
at  the  feet  of  lust  except  under  duress  or  under  the  force  of 
circumstances. 

The  recruiting  grounds  of  the  bagnio  are  the  stores,  where 
girls  work  long  hours  for  small  pay;  the  homes  that  have  few 
comforts,  and  practically  no  pleasure;  the  streets,  where  girls 
are  often  cast,  still  unknown  to  sin.  but  in  want  and  without 
shelter:  in  a  word,  places  outside  the  levee,  where  distress 
and  temptation  stand  ever  present  as  a  menace  to  purity  and 
rectitude;  behind  every  effect  there  is  a  cause.  In  the  case 
cf  prostitution,  the  real  cause  lies  not  in  the  girls  who  fall. 
but  in  the  social  conditions  that  make  the  fall  easy,  and  the 
men  who  tempt  to  the  step  and  furnish  the  money  to  support 
degradation  after  the  step  has  been  taken.  Before  reform 
in  the  levee  is  possible,  there  must  be  reform  in  the  home, 
on  the  mart. 

All  writers  on  the  subject  agree  in  the  fact  that 
poverty  leads  to  much  prostitution,  and  that  in 
stores,  factories,  and  omces,  salesgirls,  working 
c^rls,  and  typewriters  are  drawn  or  lured  by  the 
lack  of  money  or  the  desire  for  money.  One 
speaker  at  the  Baltimore  congress  considered  the 
factory  a  mill  for  the  production  of  prostitutes. 
Savs  the  Rev.  F.  M.  Goodchild  {The  Arena, 
March,  1896): 

The  money  returns  furnish  a  very  great  temptation  to 
girls  to  part  with  their  virtue.  Some  fall  because  they  can- 
not fina  work;  some  because  they  do  not  wish  to  work. 
Many  a  girl  who  is  strong,  and  healthy,  and  comely,  and 
laxy,  learns  that  there  is  a  market  for  such  as  she;  that  she 
can  cam  more  in  a  night  by  sin  than  she  can  in  a  week  or  a 
month  by  work,  and  she  sells  herself  accordingly.  Mr.  Stead 
leminded  the  Woman's  Club  of  Chicago  that  the  peculiar 
temptation  of  a  woman  is  that  her  virtue  is  a  realizable  as- 
set. This  vice  costs  a  man  money;  to  a  woman  it  yields 
money.  Mr.  Booth  says  that  the  nimiber  of  yotmg  women 
who  receive  $3,500  in  one  year  for  the  sale  of  their  persons  is 
laraer  than  the  ntunber  of  women  of  all  ages,  in  all  businesses 
and  professions,  who  make  a  similar  sum  by  honest  industry. 
In  sin  the  prises  come  first;  in  honest  callings  only  after  long 
and  painful  toil.  Even  in  the  common  houses  on  Bainbridge 
Street,  at  a  fifty-cent  mte,  girls  often  make  $ao  or  more  a  week. 

Yet,  on  one  point,  one  must  be  guarded.  Even 
if  it  be  true  that  women  of  impure  life  average  $20 
a  week  by  their  vice,  it  by  no  means  proves  that 
the  average  woman  can  get  $20  {^er  week.  A 
few  women  of  the  demi-monde,  mistresses,  and 
even  prostitutes,  have  hundreds,  and  thousands 
of  dollars  squandered  on  them  in  a  brief  while. 
This  enormously  raises  the  average  income  of 
their  class,  but  the  great  mass  of  these  women 
ffet  vastly  less.  At  best,  their  income  is  but  for  a 
lew  years,  and  vast,  vast  multitudes  never  live  in 
luxury,  but  in  utter  want.  Many  of  their  homes, 
many  houses  of  ill  fame  are  not  only  not  attract- 
ive, but  poorly  furnished.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  wages  of  sin  rise  and  fall  with  the 
market,  and  with  the  conditions  of  different 
countries.  If  in  "good  times"  men  throw  money 
away  recklessly,  in  hard  times,  when  the  women 
are  most  tempted  to  prostitution  for  profit,  they 
do  not.  Instances  are  not  unknown  where  girls 
have  left  situations  with  low  wages  for  the  reported 
"high  wages"  of  the  prostitute,  and  have  found, 


as  actual  fact,  that,  as  prostitutes,  they  earned 
even  less  than  before.  Prostitutes  starve;  pros- 
titutes are  ** unemployed,"  even  as  in  an^  trade. 
All  this  must  not  be  forgotten,  even  while  it  re- 
mains true  than  an  enormous  amount  of  prostitu- 
tion is  due  to  the  economical  conditions  which 
often  make  it  next  to  impossible  for  a  single 
woman  to  earn  a  decent  living,  and  throw  thou- 
sands of  women  on  the  streets,  and  bring  immo- 
rality within  easy  reach  of  almost  any  man. 

The  throwing  of  the  sexes  together  in  factory 
and  in  store,  and  quite  as  much  in  private  count- 
ing-rooms and  offices,  has  its  dangers.  Coedu- 
cation in  the  halls  of  learning  is  winning  its 
way.  Working  together  in  communication, 
where  morals  are  often  at  their  lowest,  is  another 
thing.  The  evil  lies  not  in  the  mingling  of  men 
and  women,  but  in  the  evil  environment. 

The  stage,  the  concert  hall,  and  the  ball  bear 
a  large  responsibility.  From  the  spectacular 
play  and  from  the  ball,  with  underdressed 
women  at  the  one,  and  underdressed  women 
and  wine  at  the  other,  men  hurry  to  the  brothel. 
It  by  no  means  follows  that  the  cure  lies  in  the 
abolition  of  the  theater  or  the  dance  (tho  some 
think  so),  yet  the  part  in  this  matter  played  by 
the  present  stage  and  fashionable  society  cannot 
be  denied.  The  supreme  social  cause  of  prostitu- 
tion, however,  we  believe,  has  not  yet  been  men- 
tioned. This  is  the  crowded  tenement.  (See 
Overcrowding;  Tenements.)  When  boys  and 
young  girls  have  no  attractive  home,  and  no 
healthy  playground,  they  must  be  on  the  streets. 
A  child  cannot  be  kept  m  the  house  all  day,  and 
live.  When  a  girl  comes  from  a  school  or  from 
the  store,  to  the  crowded  living-room  or  flat,  and 
finds  the  narrow  quarters  redolent  with  the  steam 
of  washing  and  the  fumes  of  cooking,  she  must  (in 
the  cities)  go  on  the  street  for  fresh  air.  There 
bad  company  captures  more  girls  than  in  any 
other  one  way.  Not  many  girls  sell  themselves, 
for  the  first  time  for  money ;  after  the  first  great 
downward  step,  money  directly  plays  its  part, 
but  the  supreme  social  cause  of  prostitution  we 
believe  to  be  the  bad  housing  of  the  poor,  re- 
sulting from  low  wages,  and  the  poverty  of  the 
great  masses  in  our  cities. 

Reform 

In  classic  and  earlier  ages  prostitution,  not 
being  generally  considered  an  evil,  was  rarely 
legislated  against ;  adultery  on  the  part  of  the  wife 
was  considered  the  one  social  evil.  The  (Jer- 
manic  tribes,  however,  Tacitus  says,  punished  an 
unchaste  person  by  death  (later  by  punishment 
and  beating).  The  early  Christian  emperors  also 
made  some  attempts  at  repression  of  the  evil. 
(See  Christianity  and  Social  Reform.)  Grad- 
ually, however,  the  State  came  to  recognize  the 
evil  and  imdertook  to  control  it.  The  aim  was  to 
keep  the  prostitute  a  class  distinct 
TTiafaw^  from  the  community  and  to  prevent 
■^^^^  the  brothel  from  being  a  place  of  dis- 
order. The  brothel  was  therefore 
licensed  and  controlled.  The  prostitute  played  a 
recognized  part  in  society,  taking  part  in  public 
festivities,  processions,  and  even  sacred  festivals. 
The  public  women  were,  as  in  Nuremberg,  or- 
ganized in  gilds  of  their  trade.  As  later,  how- 
ever, corruption  grew,  more  repression  was 
tried,  and  sumptuary  laws  passed  controlling 
these  houses,  etc.  From  the  medieval  customs 
developed    the    modem    European   methods  of 
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"regulation."  In  1802  in  Paris  the  prefecture 
of  police  proceeded  to  register  public  prosti- 
tutes and  to  impose  upon  them  the  obligation  of 
submitting  to  fortnightly  examination;  a  little 
later  prostitutes  were  confined  to  houses  specially 
licensed  for  that  purpose.  By  1848  the  present 
French  system  was  practically  developed;  pros- 
titutes being  licensed  either  in  houses  of  prostitu- 
tion or  of  accommodation.  Those  in  houses  are 
examined  every  week;  those  at  large  every  two 
weeks ;  the  diseased  are  sent  to  the  hospital  of  the 
prison  of  St.  Lazare  and  detained  there  till  they 
are  supposed  to  be  cured.  The  medical  service 
numbers  a  chief  and  some  fifteen  assistants.  In 
Berlin  this  system  began,  in  essence,  as  early  as 
1700.  In  1839  the  licensed  brothels  were  con- 
fined to  one  street.  After  various  experiments, 
in  1856  the  licensed  brothels  were  closed.  In 
Germany  to-day,  generally,  the  prostitutes  are 
registered  and  examined  periodically,  and  in 
many  cities  licensed  brothels  exist. 

This  is  still  the  jjeneral  system  in  Europe,  tho 
everywhere  unregistered  prostitutes  outnumber 
the  registered,  often  ten  to  one. 

It  was  in  1864  that  by  act  of  Parliament,  sup- 
plemented by  additional  legislation  in  1866,  and 
again  in  1869,  the  regulation  system  was  intro- 
duced in  Great  Britain,  under  the  name  of  the 
•'Contagious  Diseases  Acts.'*  They  were  applied 
to  sundry  military  districts,  ostensibly  to  pro- 
mote the  health  of  the  army,  but 
Omt  Britain  ^^^^  ^^®  purpose  on  the  part  of  their 
anuain  projectors,  later  avowed,  ultimately 
to  extend  them  also  to  the  civil  popu- 
lation. When  their  real  character  and  object 
became  known,  a  vigorous  repeal  agitation  was 
begun,  under  the  leadership  of  Mrs.  Josephine  E. 
Butler,  which  was  continued  for  twenty  years. 
At  the  end  of  the  two  decades  the  repeal  move- 
ment was  triumphant,  and  the  acts  were  swept 
from  the  statute-books.  During  the  prolonged 
contest  the  battle  of  statistics  was  many  times 
fought,  and  with  great  earnestness  on  both  sides. 
Figures  were  employed  to  prove  both  the  hy- 
gienic success  and  failure  of  the  acts. 

In  America  there  have  been  attempts  to  in- 
troduce the  registration  system  in  almost  all  the 
larger  cities,  but  only  in  St.  Louis  has  it  ever 
been  tried  for  any  length  of  time,  and  was  there 
given  up  after  about  four  years. 

It  was  in  1870  that  the  license  system  was  inaugurated 
in  St.  Louis.  The  authority  for  it  was  obtained  by  a  legis- 
lative trick:  the  interpolation,  without  de- 
bate, of  the  two  words,  "or  regulate,"  into 
United  States  an  amendment  of  the  city  charter,  intended, 
as  was  generally  supF>osed,  to  suppress  pros- 
titution. The  legal  effect  of  this  amendment, 
as  was  subsequently  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
State  of  Missouri,  was  to  repeal  all  State  laws  prohibiting  pros- 
titution, so  far  as  St.  Louis  was  concerned,  and  to  give  to  it  a 
business  status  as  a  legitimate  industry.  A  German  municipal 
officeholder  was  deputed  to  visit  Europe,  to  familiarize  him- 
self with  regulation  laws  there.  An  ordinance  was  subse- 
quently adopted,  requiring  the  registry  of  prostitute  women. 
The  regulationists  of  St.  Louis,  especially  those  connected 
with  its  Board  of  Health,  attempted  to  show  by  the  figures 
of  the  earlier  registrations,  ma<le  at  intervals  of  a  few  months, 
a  diminution  in  the  number  of  prostitutes.  Dr.  William  G. 
Eliot,  the  honored  president  of  Washington  Universitjr  of 
St.  Louis,  who  made  a  most  thorough,  impartial  investiga- 
tion of  the  whole  matter,  says  of  this  claim  of  a  diminished 
number  of  prostitutes,  that:  **In  fact,  they  had  scotched 
the  snake,  not  killed  it,  and  in  all  probability  the  number 
of  prostitutes  had  not  been  diminishe<l  at  all.  To  scatter  a 
nest  of  hornets."  he  says,  "is  a  very  different  thing  from  its 
destruction." 

The  results  during  the  progress  of  the  experiment  proved 
an  increase  of  34  per  cent  in  the  number  of  brothels,  and  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  registered  women  of  more  than  35 
per  cent.  There  was  also  an  undoubted  increase,  mean- 
while, of  clandestine  prostitution.    Concerning  the  sanitary 


aspect.  Dr.  Eliot  says:  "What  is  BtQl  more  startling,  wha 
the  stamping-out  process  is  examined,  it  appean  that  whilg 
the  number  of  diseased  women  under  treatment  in  1871  vat 
18  out  of  480.  or  3i  per  cent,  it  has  risen  now  (1873)  to  as 
average  of  40  out  of  60,  or  over  6  per  cent,  abowrng  tht 
remarkable  utct.  to  whidi,  however,  we  can  find  a  ptaaM 
in  Paris  itself,  that  even  among  the  registered  and  legidariT 
inspected  prostitutes  the  hateful  dineate  may  increase,  a  n- 
suit  which,  tho  unexpected,  ought  not  to  surprise  va  so  loof 
as  the  male  prostitutes  are  themselves  exempt  fiom  medku 
inspection."  How  incomplete  was  the  registration,  and 
oi  how  little  pmctical  value,  in  a  sanitary  point  of  view, 
the  system  oi  medical  inspection,  may  be  seen  fnnn  the 
significant  figures  presented  by  Dr.  Eliot,  taken  from  the  !»• 
ports  of  the  chief  of  police  ot  St.  Louis,  for  the  yean  1871 
and  187a.  He  says:  "The  year  187 1.  ending  Maxch  3nt, 
shows  that  out  of  3.7aa  females  arrested  1.536  were  proi- 
titutes.  and  a  18  keepers  of  bawdy  houses  (the  Board  of 
Health  report  of  the  same  date  shows  480  registered  pro8ti> 
tutes  and  90  keepers!),  being  a  total  of  1,744.  or  ^6  per  cent 
oi  all  females  arrested.  The  year  187a  shows  that  out  of 
3.187  females  arrested,  a,6i3  were  prostitutes  and  71  keepen 
of  houses,  or  a  total  of  a.684.  being  over  64  per  cent  of  all 
females  arrested,  and  an  increase  of  940  prostitutes  arretted, 
or  18  per  cent  more  than  the  previous  year." 

When  it  was  discovered  what  had  been  accomplished  by 
legislative  legerdemain,  a  vigorous  agitation  for  repeal  began. 
A  petition  for  repeal  was  signed  by  4.000  women  of  St.  Looii. 
and  presented  to  the  Missouri  Lcfiialature.  The  arcfabiihop, 
bishop,  and  Catholic  clergy,  nearly  all  the  Protestant  derKr. 
and  a  majority  of  the  St.  Louis  bar  were  enlisted  in  the  ca»e 
of  repeal,  over  150  lawyers  and  physidans. 

The  legislature  of  1873-74,  after  a  prolonged  and  embit- 
tered discussion,  finally  voted  the  repeal  by  a  vote  of  three 
fourths  of  all  the  members  of  the  Senate,  and  the  House  by 
90  to  I. 

The  Philanthropist,  to  which  we  are  indebted 
for  the  above  details,  thtis  sums  up  some  of  the 
evils  of  the  license  system: 

ist.  It  confers  the  sanction  oi  law  upon  the  barbaroos 
trade  in  women. 

ad.  It  subjects  these  tempted  and  often  coerced  helpfev 
women  to  the  atrocity  of  continuous  compulsory  examinatioa 
by  men.  and  the  conspicuous  posting  of  their  names  as  hav- 
ing  been  thus  systematically  outraged. 

3d.  It  fosters  vice  instead  of  "preventing**  it,  in  that  it 
contemplates  opportunity,  facilities,  and  safety  for  the 
"guests,"  who  are  more  than  equal  participants. 

4th.  It  fails  to  protect  health  for  the  commtmity.  because 
it  does  not  adopt  any  precaution  agahist  the  spread  of  ve- 
nereal contagion  by  the  "guests*'  for  whose  indulgence  it 
provides.  It  makes  no  provision  for  their  examination  and 
cure,  tho  they  are  much  more  numerous  and  dangerous  than 
their  victims,  as  transmitters  of  disease. 

5th.  It  makes  a  permitted  trade  of  the  cruel  and  dastardly 
occupation  of  the  procurer  and  procuress. 

6tn.  It  grants  permits  at  a  price  that  will  not  prohiUt  the 
dreadful  trede.  but  will  invite  to  it. 

On  the  other  hand  there  seems  little  use  in 
the  mere  effort  to  suppress  houses  of  prostitu- 
tion. 

In  New  York  City,  owing  to  the  agitation  conducted  by 
Dr.  Parkhurst.  hundreds  of  prostitutes  have  been  turned  oat 
of  their  houses  and  the  houses  closed  by  the  police.  It  is 
considered  a  triumph  of  momls,  and  other  cities  are  follow- 
ing the  example. 

But  where  have  the  women  gone?  Have  the/  been  re- 
deemed to  virtue?  If  they  have,  have  their  nuite  partnets 
in  vice  been  redeemed  ?  If  not,  even  if  the  women  have  beat 
redeemed,  these  men  remain  to  seduce  other  women  to  take 
the  place  of  their  victims  that  have  been  rescued  from  them. 
But  no  informed  mind  fancies  that  closing  disorderly  houses 
redeems  their  inmates  to  virtue.  Where  then  are  they?  In 
the  flats  of  the  upper  middle  class  and  amons;  the  tenements 
of  the  poor.  Formerly  they  were  brought  uttle  in  contact 
with  home  life  and  childhood.  Now  they  are  scattered  among 
the  homes  and  children  of  New  York.  Is  this  a  triumph  ot 
virtue  ?  Driving  sinful  women  to  continue  their  trade  among 
homes  and  children,  and  letting  men  go  free — is  this  reform? 
Dr.  Rainsford  well  says  that  you  might  just  as  well  take  cases 
of  smallpox,  and  say  they  should  not  be  allowed  in  houses 
by  theniselves.  and  therefore  scatter  them  around  among 
homes. 

Nor  are  these  results  imaginary.  Says  the 
report  of  the  New  York  Tenement-House  Com- 
mittee of  1894  (p.  88): 

The  presence  of  many  immoral  women  in  the  tenemenv 
houses,  where  they  are  thrown  in  contact  with  respectable 
people,  and,  worse  than  that,  with  large  numbers  cf  ignorant 
and  innocent  children,  forms  a  most  deplorable  condition. 
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There  has  been  a  manifest  increase  in  this  condition  during 
the  past  year  or  eighteen  months,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  influx  ol  prostitutes  into  actual  residence  in  tenement- 
houses  is  due  to  the  police  raids,  which  have  closed  most 
ei  the  houses  cf  in  fame  in  the  tenement-house  districts. 
Under  the  old  order  of  things,  no  matter  what  its  evils  may 
have  been,  the  immoral  women  occupied  houses  bv  them- 
Klves.  At  present  they  form  a  part  of  the  life  of  the  great 
tenement-houses,  and  thus  their  containinating  influence  is 
felt  far  more  directly  by  the  general  public  than  was  formerly 
the  case.  The  tenements  always  have  had,  and  probably 
always  will  have,  their  share  of  immoral  women — of  a  class 
peculiar  to  them  and  separate  from  the  professional  prosti- 
tutes driven  of  late  into  them,  from  houses  of  ill  fame.  Most 
g£  this  tenement  class  consists  of  women  who  have  been 
abandoned  by  their  husbands,  and  who.  in 
order  to  support  themselves  and  their  legit- 
Xm  l>^<«'*'»g  imate  children,  are  driven  to  depend  to  some 
A.TkllnTM  c'^tent  upon  evil  sources  of  income.  Such 
•  *■**■*•  abandonment  is  distressingly  common  among 
certain  foreign  nationalities.  Probably  fifty 
cases  have  been  brought  to  your  secretary  s 
attention.  These  women,  however,  generally  work  when 
they  can,  and  turn  to  prostitution  only  as  a  last  resource. 
They  are  surrounded  by  none  of  the  glamour  of  the  pro- 
fessional prostitute:  do  not  ordinarily  live  or  dress  more 
elaborately  than  other  inmates  of  the  house  in  which  they 
Kve.  and  arc  generally  regarded  with  more  pity  than  envy  or 
resentment *by  their  neignbors  and  their  neighbors'  children. 
Thus  they  are  not  so  especially  dangerous  to  the  morals  of 
the  house.  But  an  apartment  full  of  such  prostitutes  as 
have  now  been  driven  into  the  tenements,  where  they  arc 
surrounded  by  comparative  luxury,  and  live  lives  of  ap- 
parent ease,  in  the  midst  of  a  housend  of  adults  and  children. 
whose  frufl^,  honest  living  is  obtained  only  by  the  hardest  of 
work  and  the  most  rigid  economy,  can  scarcely  be  less  dan- 
Rerous  to  the  moral  health  of  the  house  than  an  apartment 
full  of  cholera-infected  persons  would  be  to  the  physical 
welfare. 

Some  persons,  therefore,  would  not  license  or 
inspect  houses  of  ill  fame,  but  simply,  if  they  do 
not  become  too  bold,  allow  them  within  certain 
limits  by  themselves  and  try  to  fight  the  evil  by 
lifting  up  the  general  standard  of  the  commu- 
nity. 

But  the  complete  districting  of  the  evil  seems 
inii>ossible,  if  desirable.  Mr.  E.  T.  Gerry,  in  The 
Philanthropist  (March,  1895),  thus  describes  the 
results  of  the  two  main  experiments  in  this  direc- 
tion: 

In  the  winter  of  1886-87.  while  at  the  city  of  Rome, 
Italy.  I  had  a  personal  interview  with  Cardinal  Simeoni,  which 
lasted  over  two  hours,  chiefly  in  reference  to  the  course  pur- 
sued by  the  Italian  Government  while  in  the  hands  of  the 
Vatican,  in  the  matter  of  regulating  prostitution.  The  car- 
dinal stated  to  me  that  the  experiment  of  attempting  to  con- 
fine sexual  vice  within  a  specified  district  had  been  most 
thoroughly  tried!  A  portion  of  the  city,  remote  itself  and 
not  particularly  attractive  for  purposes  of  residence,  had 
been  selected.  ...  At  the  same  time  a  very  strict  cordon 
of  police  was  placed  around  the  geographical  boundary,  and 
any  attempt  on  the  part  of  females  who  had 
once  entered  the  district  to  escape  therefrom 
PJetyietf^g  ^^"^  followed  by  prompt  and  immediate  ar- 
a  Vkilua  ^^*^'  '^^  ^^®^  ^'^^^  ^  novel  that  at  first 
•  *■**«*•  quite  a  number  of  rejjristcred  prostitutes  en- 
tered the  district,  hired  and  occupied  the 
houses,  and  attempted  to  ply  their  vocation 
there.  But  the  district  soon  beoame  very  notorious.  The 
thieving,  the  lawless,  and  the  seditious  found  their  way 
there,  and  became  permanent  residents.  They  brought  with 
them  very  little  money,  and  as  the  sole  means  which  the  in- 
mates cf  the  district  had  cf  supporting  themselves  was  by  the 
sale  cf  their  |>ersons,  it  was  obvious  that  their  custom  must 
oome  from  without  and  not  from  within,  as  men  generally 
did  not  cave  to  be  known  as  inhabitants  of  the  district.  And 
as  soon  as  the  fact  of  its  establishment  was  made  public,  men 
were  very  wary  about  entering  the  district  for  fear  of  idcn- 
tificatum.  ...  It  was  not  long  before  the  storekeepers  com- 
plained that  they  could  not  make  a  living.  Even  the  women 
foond  that  the  money  did  not  flow  in  upon  them  as  it  did  when 
they  prawned  their  calling  unrestricted  by  geogranhical 
linuts.  and  it  was  not  long  before  escapes  from  the  district 
Decame  impossible  of  prevention  by  the  police,  and  some 
ofthe  most  notorious  women  in  Rome,  after  having  been 
pot  mere,  and  sent  there,  made  their  escape  and  were  found 
inoUierqnarten,  plying  their  trade.  .  .  . 

^A*?r^*F*l  »*»*e<i  to  me  that  the  attempt  to  district  vice 
was  in  his  judgment  a  stupendous  failure:  that  the  Church 
5??l?"^  f^^  *^*^  ^  reclaim  the  fallen  when  so  environed 
by  the  police  and  olaced  in  a  locality  where  it  could  put  its 
band  uoon  them,  but  to  no  purpose. 
One  further  effort  for  locaUsation  cf  the  social  evil  deserves 


to  be  noticed,  that  of  the  Yoshiwara  in  Japan.  For  a  long 
time  previous  to  the  contact  of  Japan  with  the  enlightened 
nations  of  the  earth,  the  social  evil  was  looked  upon  as  one 
necessary  and  unavoidable,  and  the  government  took  entire 
charge  ot  the  matter.  In  a  suburb  adjacent  to  the  capital 
(Tolao)  large  houses  were  built  for  the  purpose,  some  of  them 
elaborate  in  construction,  and  the  whole  guarded  most  thor- 
oughly by  the  soldiery.  The  number  of  prostitutes  in  Tokio 
alone  is  said  to  be  about  5,000.  The  children  of  the  poor  are 
usually  utilized  for  the  purpose  and  sold  by  their  parents, 
who  receive  a  stipulated  income  as  the  result.  It  is  not  an 
unusual  thing  for  these  girls  to  marry,  and  they  arc  not 
looked  upon  as  outcasts  or  pariahs  of  society  by  any  means. 
The  girls  in  these  establishments  ran^e  in  age  from  ten  to 
eighteen,  and,  owing  to  the  developing  influences  of  the 
climate,  at  the  latter  age  they  arc  as  mature  as  most  of  our 
women  at  twenty-five  to  thirty.  These  are  the  regular,  so  to 
speak,  licensed  or  recognized  prostitutes.  The  women  are 
permitted  to  leave  and  marry  when  they  choose.  This  num- 
ber of  course  does  not  include  the  kept  mistresses  of  foreign 
ers  or  others,  who  occupy  small  houses  at  the  expense  of  their 
maintainers.  Of  these  districts,  which  are  known  as  Yoshi- 
wara, there  are  five  in  Tokio  and  two  in  Yokohama,  the  latter 
possessing  probably  the  largest  and  best  known.  The  gov- 
ernment has  entire  charge  of  the  system,  derives  extensive 
revenue  as  the  result,  and  under  the  Japanese  code  of  morals, 
from  which  sexual  morality  is  practically  excluded,  it  is  said 
to  be  a  success  so  far  as  engendering  public  peace  and  quiet- 
ness. Such  a  course  naturally  destroys  all  appreciation  of 
the  vice  as  vice. 

Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  there  seems  little  hope 
in  leaving  the  evil  alone. 

In  London  there  is  neither  license,  examination, 
nor  practical  restriction.  Police  regulations  of 
recent  years  have  somewhat  kept  prostitutes  off 
the  streets  and  certain  squares  where  in  former 
years  in  the  late  evening  they  almost  literally 
blocked  the  sidewalk.  Yet  facts  (see  p.  980) 
certainly  show  that  lack  of  restriction  is  no  cure. 
The  police  usually  limit  their  attempt  to  keep  the 
peace  to  requiring  these  women  to  move  on,  and 
as  passers-by  do  not  care  to  make  complaints 
against  them,  they  simply  do  move  on.  A  large 
number  of  the  brothels  are  situated  on  the  out- 
skirts of  London,  in  such  places  as  St.  John's 
Wood,  Pimlico,  and  the  like,  which  are  easy  of 
access  by  cabs  and  the  railways.  Most  of  these 
street  prostitutes  are  said  to  be  discharged  from 
the  Continent,  because  infected  with  disease. 

It  is  thus  easier  to  show  what  not  to  do  than 

what  to  do.     With  the  means  of  reaching  the 

evil  through  personal  work,  religious 

£^^      or  ethical,  we  are  not,  in  this  ency- 

jl^^jj^  clopedia,  concerned.  Many,  how^- 
ever,  believe  that  this  is  the  main 
thing  to  do,  to  raise  a  higher  standard 
of  personal  purity,  and,  above  all,  an  equal  stand- 
ard of  purity  for  both  sexes. 

The  writer  of  the  article  in  the  Westminster 
Review,  quoted  above,  says: 

One  aim  most,  if  not  all,  schemes  of  reform  have  in  com- 
mon, and  that  is  the  establishment  of  an  equal  standard  of 
sexual  morality  for  both  sexes.  On  all  sides  it  seems  to  be 
agreed  that  the  existing  dual  standard  of  morality  is,  or  will 
be.  doomed,  now  that  society,  and  especially  the  female 
portion  of  it,  is  becoming  so  keenly  alive  to  its  evils.  It  is 
also  felt  that  unless  masculine  morality  is  raised  to  a  higher 
level,  feminine  morality  may  fall  from  the  exalted  position 
it  has  held  for  so  long,  as  it  awakes  to  the  full  value  of  the 
fact  that  its  purity  is  only  playing  into  the  hands  of  the 
impurity  which  it  encounters  in  the  other  sex.  The  proposed 
paths  toward  the  desired  goal  are  very  uHde  apart,  but  there 
are  a  few  main  ideas  on  the  subject  which  can  be  briefly 
described. 

First,  there  is  the  movement  started  by  those  persons  who 
believe  that  the  purification  of  our  social  morals  can  only 
be  attained  by  setting  up  for  men  the  same  high  sUndard 
of  chastity  and  purcness  of  living  as  that  which  has  been 
hitherto  considered  as  binding  only  upon  women  of  the  pro- 
tected and  wife-supplying  classes.  ...  .        . 

Then  there  are  those  who  take  an  exactly  opposite  view, 
and  who  believe  that  the  end  is  to  be  reached  by  some  ex- 
tension of  sexual  freedom  to  all  classes  of  women.  They  re- 
gard the  attempt  to  raise  men  to  that  high  level  of  morality 
hitherto  reserved  for  women  as  a  natural  impossibility  or 
Utopian  dream,  and  they  would  seek  for  equality  by  kiwering 
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the  standard  for  women,  and  thus  bridge  over  the  wide  gulf 
which  now  exists  between  the  average  sensual  man  and  the 
average  chaste  woman,  and  still  more  between  the  average 
chaste  woman  and  the  woman  of  the  streets. 

The  writer  sympathizes  with  neither  of  these  extreme 
views,  and  favors  m^at  he  regards  as  the  middle  course,  viz., 
reform  oi  sexual  morality  through  more  liberal  divorce  laws. 
He  believes  that  erring  humanity  ought  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity oi  retrieving  even  its  matrimonial  mistakes  and  tail- 
ures,  and  that  the  sacrifice  of  individuals  to  an  absolute  sys- 
tem is  neither  moral  nor  expedient.  The  current  objections 
to  liberal  divorce  laws  he  re^rds  as  based  on  religious  preju- 
dices rather  than  on  utilitarian  social  considerations. 

For  contrary  views,  see  Divorce  and  Family. 
Says  the  Rev.  F.  M.  Goodchild  (Arena,  March, 
1896): 

The  first  thing  to  do,  probably,  is  to  arouse  the  people  to  a 
sense  of  the  enormity  01  the  evil  as  it  exists  among  us.  .  .  . 

The  best  mitigation,  protably,  must  come  from  our  homes. 

Parents  have  been  criminally  negligent.     Ignorant  innocence 

leads  most  girls  astray.     A  prudish  silence 

lands  many  a  girl  in  the  brothel,  and  provides 

Xne  Honid  her  customers  as  well.  It  ought  to  be  pos- 
sible to  impart  to  our  children  some  instruc- 
tion about  these  most  important  relations  of 
life,  without  mantling  the  cheeks  of  parent  or  child  with  a 
blush.  It  is  little  short  of  criminal  to  send  our  young  people 
into  the  midst  of  the  excitements  and  temptations  ofa  great 
city  with  no  more  preparation  than  if  they  were  going  to  live 
in  Paradise. 

And  I  cannot  escape  the  conviction  that  women  hold  in 
their  hands  the  key  to  the  solution  of  this  problem.  They 
are  cruel  in  their  severity  toward  their  fallen  sisters,  but  they 
are  criminally  indulgent  toward  the  men  who  cause  their  fall. 
The  woman  sinner  is  reprobated.  But  the  man  sinner  is 
made  a  hero,  is  welcomed  into  respectable  homes,  is  per- 
mitted to  marry  a  pure  girl  and  make  her  the  mother  of  chil- 
dren, cursed  before  they  are  bom  with  lecherous  appetites. 
Let  woman's  attitude  be  changed. 

Yet,  undoubtedly,  organized  society  can  do 
something.  It  can  prohibit  solicitation  on  the 
street  alike  for  men  and  women.  It  can  arrest 
and  expose  men  as  well  as  women  in  disorderly 
houses,  condemning  them  to  pimishment  and 
exposure,  and  not  merely  to  a  fine.  It  can 
change  the  laws  and  make  them  bear  equally 
on  men  and  women  (see  Age  of  Consent;  Mar- 
riage; Divorce;  Woman).  There  is  no  ques- 
tion that  fear  of  exposure  does  deter  many  men 
from  visiting  these  houses. 

The  report  of  the  New  York  "Committee  of 
Fifteen"  (1902)  says: 

The  better  housing  for  the  poor,  purer  forms  of  amusement, 
the  raising  of  the  conditions  of  labor,  especially  of  female 
labor,  better  moral  education,  minors  more  and  more  with- 
drawn from  the  clutches  of  vice  by  means  of  reformatories, 
the  spread  of  contagion  checked  by  more  adequate  hospital 
accommodations,  the  evil  itself  unceasingly  condemned  by 
public  oi)inion  as  a  sin  against  morality  and  punished  as  a 
crime,  with  stringent  penalties  whenever  it  takes  the  form 
of  a  public  nuisance — these  are  the  methods  of  dealing  with 
it  upon  which  the  members  of  the  committee  have  united. 

Yet  many  reformers,  all  Socialists,  all  extreme 
individualists,  and  a  growing  number  of  earnest 
men  and  women  of  all  schools  of 
^^fMtnnic  thought,  believe  that  none  of  these 
legislative  reforms  go  to  the  bottom 
causes  of  prostitution.  These  they 
find  in  wrong  sociological  ideas, 
coupled  with  unjust  economic  conditions.  Their 
remedy  is  education  in  right  living  and  relief 
from  economic  injustice. 

Rbpbrbncbs:  The  Social  Evil  (Report  of  N.  Y.  Committee 
of  Fifteen.  1002);  Amos.  S..  Prohibition,  Regulation,  anc 
Licensing  of  Vice',  Report  of  Mass.  Bureau  of  Labor,  1888 


of  Fifteen.  1002);  Amos.  S..  Prohibition,  Regulation,  and 
Licensing  of  Vice',  Report  of  Mass.  Bureau  of  Labor,  1888; 
Josephine  E.  Butter.  Personal  Reminiscences  of  a  Great  Cru- 


sade, 1898;  G.  Vorberg,  M.D..  Freikeit  oder  gesundheitliche 
Ueberwachung  der  Gewerbsuneucht,  1907  (favors  restriction) 
For  society  reports,  see  Social  Purity. 

PROTECTION:  An  opinion  prevails  in  some 
circles  that,  while  free  trade  is  scientific  and 
founded  upon  natural  law,  protection  is  artificial, 


devoid  of  philosophy,  and  but  a  scheme  of  selfish- 
ness. Protectionists  claim  that  this  is  untrue; 
that  the  theory  of  protection  is,  to  say  the  least, 
as  philosophical  as  that  of  free  trade;  that  it  k 
more  nattiral,  because  built  upon  self-defense, 
which  is  the  fi^rst  law  of  nature ;  that  it  promotes, 
rather  than  hinders,  the  development  and  enjoy- 
ment of  natural  business  opportunities;  that  it 
coordinates  our  national  existence,  and  forms  the 
chief  reason  for  it;  that  it  is  less  selfish  than  free 
trade,  because  it  is  necessarily  cooperative,  and 
that  it  is  more  universal,  because  it  is  applicable 
to  all  the  industries  of  a  people,  while  free  trade 
unavoidably  sacrifices  some  to  others. 

The  history  of  protection  is  the  history  of 
civilization.  Every  group  of  humanity  that  has 
risen  a  degree  above  barbarism  has  adopted  some 
form  of  protection.  Preparations  for  war,  tho 
sometimes  provocative  01  war,  are  generally  re- 
garded as  protective  to  peace.  Washington  ad- 
vised this  precaution  in  his  farewell  address. 
Anciently  a  nation's  commerce,  industry,  and  ex- 
istence depended  upon  its  readiness  for  instant 
defense;  nowadays  strength  in  all  the  resources 
for  war  is  more  important  than  weapons  in  band. 
An  industrial  policy  which  makes  the  unit  man 
self-reliant  and  resourceful,  and  not  dependent 
upon  others,  is  commended  by  free  traders;  it 
is  equally  claimed  by  protectionists  in  its  14)- 
plicability  to  groups.  The  people  who  purchase 
ore,  or  wheat,  or  wool,  because  it  is  temporarily 
easier  or  cheaper  to  exchange  for  them  lumber, 
or  fish,  or  furs,  than  it  is  to  raise  them,  never 
become  strong  for  either  peace  or  war.  A  few 
individuals,  engaged  in  trade  or  transportation, 
may  thrive.  But  the  laws  !  business  are  not 
confined  to  the  handling  of  merchandise.  Pro- 
duction is  more  important  than  distribution. 
The  nations  which  have  attained  highest  develop- 
ment are  those  which  have  made  the  most  of  their 
natural  endowments.  Without  a  single  excep- 
tion they  have  done  this  by  protection  m  some  of 
its  varied  forms.  The  only  free-trade  nations  on 
the  earth  to-day.  Great  Britain  and  Holland,  at- 
tained greatness  through  centuries  of  protection, 
and  maintain  maritime  supremacy  still  by  that 
means. 

I.  History 

Commerce  between  the  nations  of  antiquity 
was   almost   exclusively   in   dissimilar   or   non- 
competing     articles.     This     was     natural     and 
friendly  commerce  and  it  created  no  occasion  for 
discriminating    duties.     The    most    instructive 
and  eloquent  description  of  this  commerce  is 
found  in  the  twenty-seventh  and  twenty-eightii 
chapters  of  Ezekiel,  in  which  the  prophet  por- 
trayed the  glories  of  Tyre.     The  peculiar  prod- 
ucts of  all  lands  were  brought  to  Tyre — fine  linen 
from    Egypt;   purple   from   the   Greek   islands; 
silver,  iron,  tin,  and  lead  from  Tarshish;  brass 
from  the  Taurus ;  horses  and  mules  from  Armenia; 
ebony  and  horns  of  ivory  from  many  isles;  wheat, 
honey,  oil,  and  balm  from  Israel,  and  sheep  and 
lambs  from  Arabia,  all  of  which  were  traded  for 
Tyrian  wares,  **by  reason  of  the  multitude  of 
thy  handiworks,"  and  "when  thy  wares  went 
forth  out  of  the  seas,  tbou  filledst 
Aneient     "^"X  people;  thou  didst  enrich  the 
Times       ki"Rs  of  the  earth  with  the  multitude 
of  thy  riches  and  of  thy  merchan- 
dise.'    So  all  this  commerce  appears 
to  have  been  mutually  beneficial ;  hence  there  was 
no  occasion  for  protection  against  any  part  of  it 
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jrre,  or  by  the  other  nations.     Competition, 

B  modem  sense,  was  practically  unknown. 

lever  it  appeared  war  resulted,  and  one  na- 

>T  the  other  was  reduced  to  vassalage. 

ere  is  no  record  of  the  revenue  laws  applica- 

>  commerce.     When  Matthew  was  called  to 

iscipleship,  he  was  **  sitting  at  the  receipt  of 

ms,     on  the  western  shore  of  the  Sea  of 

je,  but  whether  he  collected  from  the  cara- 

or  whether  the  term  "customs"  was  used 

ariminately  for  tax  or  tribute,  external  or  in- 

1,  there  is  nothing  to  show. 

ere  is  almost  equal  obscurity  as  to  the  cus- 

laws  of  later  Rome.     Some  of  the  time,  at 

least,  protection  was  applied  on  land, 

Aft-f  along  the  great  roads,  where  traffic 

e„^^  was    often    competitive.     This    was 

*^      the  case  tmder  the  illustrious  reign 

of   Theodoric,    the   greatest  of   the 

ic  kings,  whose  chief  desire  seems  to  have 

to  •*  restore  to  Italy  its  long-lost  material 

lerity  and  plenty." 

viving  prosperity  caused  extensive  impor- 
is  of  luxuries  from  the  East.  They  were 
lased  by  the  upper  classes  in  such  quantities 
drain  the  nation  of  its  gold,  sometimes  at 
itc  of  $4,000,000  a  year,  and  thus  unemploy- 
and  decay  set  in.  The  Romans  were  in- 
•s,  settlers,  builders,  warriors,  mariners, 
JTS,  but  they  did  not  excel  as  merchants 
tnanufacturers.  When  conquest  ceased  to 
o  their  riches,  their  economic  science  was  not 
lough  advanced  to  supply  the  deficit  from 
own  resources.  So  long  as  they  could  thrive 
e  expense  of  others,  their  thrift  was  great; 
D  themselves,  they  failed. 
nice  and  Later  Italy. — But  after  300  years, 
who  had  fled  before  the  Goths  and  Huns  to 
larshes  of  the  Adriatic  began  to  develop  the 
erful  city  and  commerce  of  Venice.  Forced 
ieafacing  life,  they  became  familiar  with  the 
tctions,  and,  ^adually,  with  the  processes 
ler  peoples.  To  commerce  they  added  man- 
ure, and  soon  became  famous  for  ingenuity, 
excelled  all  but  the  Orientals  in  the  manu- 
re of  textiles,  metals,  and  glass ;  and  as  this 
:ht  them  into  direct  competition  with  the 
ins  of  the  East,  laws  were  enacted  to  en- 
ge  home  production,  and  to  prevent  work- 
m>m  carrying  their  arts  to  foreign  coun- 
tries. Other  Italian  cities — Florence, 
b  Ajm  Naples,  Genoa,  Milan — followed  the 
^*^  example  of  Venice,  and  became  seats 
of  fine  production,  from  which  Eu- 
drew  supplies.  After  centuries  of  unex- 
5d  prosperity,  Venice  became  involved  in 
:n  wars,  and  feJl  into  decay,  but  United 
is  enjoying  greater  thrift  than  ever  before, 
B  result  of  the  wise  industrial  policy  which 
«  started,  and  which,  extended  and  im- 
id,  is  the  national  policy  to-day.  Since 
the  manufactures  of  Italy  have  made  rapid 
ess,  and  wages  have  been  nearly  doubled. 
isive  immigration  to  the  United  States, 
5  ample  employment  at  high  wages  has  been 
I,  instead  of  proving  an  economic  loss  to  the 
xy,  has  resulted  in  the  return  of  so  much 
y  that  the  industrial  life  of  the  nation  has 
s  reviving  influence.  Italy  appreciates  the 
of  protection  because  it  promotes  the  em- 
acnt  of  her  people  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
9  Hanseatic  League. — It  has  been  claimed 
the  manufactures  and  commerce  of  the 
ir-five  free  cities  of  the  Hanseatic  League, 


which  flourished  in  western  Europe  from  1 241  to 
i575»  were  built  up  without  protection,  and  were 
greatly  promoted  by  free  trade.  The  fact  is 
otherwise.  The  league  itself  was  for  protection 
from  the  cupidity  and  oppression  of  the  mon- 
archs  of  those  countries;  from  piracy;  from  the 
cornering  of  raw  materials;  from  trespass  upon 
the  field  or  specialty  of  one  member  by  anotner; 
from  the  theft  of  their  processes  by  aliens,  and  for 
the  encouragement  of  gilds,  apprenticeships,  in- 
vention, and  progress  in  handicraft.  To  be  sure 
there  was  no  protective  tariff,  in  the  modem 
sense,  but  this  was  because  nearly  all  commerce 
was  an  exchange  of  dissimilar  articles,  peculiar  to 
different  countries. 

Flanders  and  Holland. — What  has  been  said  of 
the  Hanse  towns  applies  equally  to  the  Flemish 
and  Dutch  a  little  later.  They  attained  suprem- 
acy in  manufactures,  first,  by  supplying  the  home 
market,  and  then  foreign  markets,  with  goods  that 
were  different  from  what  others  offered.  They 
did  not  attempt  to  compete  with  Venice  in  silks, 
or  with  India  in  cottons,  but  they  became  the 
best  spinners  and  weavers  of  flax  and  wool  in 
the  world,  and  their  cutlery,  armor,  and  leather 
equaled  the  famous  products  of  Damascus  and  . 
Calcutta,  which  were  then  more  expensive. 

Until  England  had  been  twice  invaded  and 
conquered  by  foreigners,  and  until  the  foreign 
and  domestic  trade  had  all  fallen  into  their 
hands,  no  attempt  was  made  to  recover  for 
Englishmen  their  natural  opportunities.  King 
after  king  had  sold  concessions  to  aliens,  and  the 
native  population,  almost  exclusively 
Protaetioii  ^^""^^^  ^^^  miners,  with  no  home 
in  ^tain  "^^^^®*  ^^  ^^V  value,  and  dependent 
upon  other  cotmtries  for  all  the  prod- 
ucts of  industrial  art,  was  kept  in 
hopeless  poverty-  and  weakness.  Finally,  the 
An^lo-Saxon  spirit  rose.  There  was  a  revolt 
against  the  aliens.  It  took  the  form,  under  Ed- 
ward I.,  of  higher  duties  on  goods  iniported  by 
strangers  than  by  Englishmen .  Under  Edward  1 1 . 
this  policy  was  abandoned,  but  in  1337  a  statute 
of  Edward  III.  **laid  the  foundation  of  the  hber- 
ties  of  the  people,  by  providing  for  the  diversity 
of  their  employment,  and  the  development  of  in- 
dividual faculties.""  This  famous  statute  prohib- 
ited the  exportation  of  wool  and  the  importation 
of  woolen  cloth,  and  required  Englishmen  to  wear 
domestic  cloth.  Such  a  statute  could  be  called 
drastic  and  tyrannical  now,  but  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  then;  in  no  other  way  could  domestic 
manufactures  have  been  established  in  the  face 
of  all  the  advantages  held  by  the  aliens.  The 
policy  was  strengthened  in  subsequent  reigns. 
Under  Richard  IL  it  was  **  ordered  and  assented 
that  no  merchant  stranger  alien  shall  sell  or  buy 
merchandise  within  the  realm  with  another 
stranger  merchant  alien,  to  sell  again,"  and  under 
Edward  IV.  the  first  of  the  com  laws  **  prohibited 
the  import  of  foreign-grown  grain  when  the  price 
of  wheat  at  the  port  of  entry  did  not  exceed  six 
shillings  and  eight  pence  to  the  quarter."  In 
1463  a  statute  prohibited  the  importation  of 
sixty-seven  maniifactured  articles  in  most  com- 
mon use ;  really  more  than  that,  for  some  of  them 
were  classes  of  articles;  in  1488  Henry  VII.  in- 
duced skilled  laborers  to  come  from  the  Continent 
and  instruct  his  people,  and  in  1552  a  general  act 
was  passed  for  the  regulation,  control,  and  en- 
couragement of  the  woolen  industries  of  the 
realm.  Navigation  laws  were  enacted  under 
Mary  and  Elizabeth,  which  gave  such  preference 
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to  English  shipping  as  to  drive  foreign  ships  from 
the  internal,  coastwise,  and  foreign  trade  of  the 
realm.  Thus,  in  200  years,  by  the  most  rigid 
policy  of  protection  ever  before  or  since  set  up  by 
any  nation.  Britain  rose  from  practical  vassalage 
to  one  of  the  most  independent,  prosperous,  and 
powerful  countries  in  the  world,  and  gained  the 
ascendency  in  manufactures,  trade,  commerce, 
and  wealth,  which,  in  many  respects,  is  main- 
tained to  this  day,  and  which  in  no  way  has  been 
surpassed,  save  by  other  protective  nations. 
Those  who  attribute  Britain  s  greatness  to  free 
trade,  which  did  not  begin  until  1846,  when  her 
industrial  primacy  was  of  itself  protective,  and 
was  sure  to  remain  so  for  many  years,  must  have 
forgotten  all  her  earlier  history,  and  must  have 
attached  more  importance  to  the  cramp  and 
hindrance  of  the  gilds  which  were  a  part  of  the 
protective  policy,  and  to  some  of  the  prohibitions, 
which,  however  necessary  and  useful  in  the  be- 
ginning, afterward  became  a  hindrance,  than  they 
attached  to  the  great  and  necessary  acts  which 
emancipated  the  kingdom  from  industrial,  mone- 
tary, and  commercial  servitude,  and  made  her 
factories  and  her  artizans,  her  merchants  and  her 
ships,  the  wonder  and  the  envy  of  the  world. 
Since  the  Royal  Commission  of  1887  on  the  De- 
pression of  British  Industries  made  its  report, 
there  has  been  growing  in  the  United  Kingdom  an 
opinion  that  a  return  to  protection  will  be  wise  if 
not  necessary.  It  did  not  take  form  in  politics 
until  1903,  and  even  then  most  of  the  parliamen- 
tary elections  turned  on  other  issues,  but  fully  45 
per  cent  of  the  electorate  voted  for  the  Chamber- 
lain policy.  The  scheme  is  to  have  preferential 
duties  between  all  parts  of  the  empire,  and  this 
implies  the  abandonment  of  free  trade  by  the 
United  Kingdom.  Economically  it  means  im- 
perial federation.  Some  call  it  "fair  trade"  in 
contradistinction  from  free  trade.  It  draws  sup- 
port from  all  parties  and  factions,  but  organized 
labor  opposed  it  in  1903,  through  fear  that  it 
would  increase  the  cost  of  living.  Its  advocates 
showed,  however,  that  when  the  duty  on  sugar 
was  raised  the  price  was  not  increased ;  that  when 
the  shilling  registration  duty  on  com  was  taken 
off  in  1869  the  price  of  bread  was  not  lowered; 
and  that  when  it  was  put  on  again  in  1902,  on  ac- 
count of  the  cost  of  the  Boer  War,  it  did  not  raise 
the  price  of  bread ;  also  that  when  Italy  raised  the 
com  duty  in  1888  from  15.  lod.  to  75.  6d.  the  cost 
of  food  was  not  increased,  partly  because  foreign 
growers  met  the  duty  by  lowering  their  prices  and 
partly  because  domestic  agriculture  was  greatly 
stimulated  by  the  protection;  and  finally,  Mr. 
Chamberlain  promised  to  remove  the  duties  from 
tea,  coffee,  and  chocolate,  so  that  the  working- 
man's  table  as  a  whole  should  cost  less  rather  than 
more.  For  the  first  time  in  more  than  fiftjr  years 
literature  contrasting  the  effects  of  protection  and 
free  trade  was  circulated,  the  sources  of  it  being  a 
committee  at  Birmingham  and  the  United  Em- 
pire Trade  League  in  London.  It  was  admirably 
prepared,  its  data  authentic,  and  its  arguments  so 
clear  that  the  plainest  people  could  tmderstand 
them.     The  end  is  not  yet. 

Until  near  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century 

the  condition  of  the  people  of  France 

Protiifition    ^^^  similar  to  that  of  the  English  a 

tolK    ^l^ir^^^^j;^-     But  in  1592  Henry 

of  Navarre  became  king,  and  with 

a  purpose  to  develop  the  country. 

Sully,  who  was  appointed  Minister  of  Finance, 

studied  conditions  in  all  parts  of  the  realm,  and 


soon  the  nobles  were  prohibited  from  taxing  the 
i^ple ;  the  royal  treasury  became  plethoric ;  roads, 
bridges,  and  canals  were  Duilt ;  mines  were  opened, 
and  manufactures  were  introduced  by  giving  pro- 
tection to  artisans  who  were  induced  to  come 
from  Holland  and  Venice.     Slow  progress  was 
made  under  the  next  reign,  that  of  Louis  XIIL 
and  Cardinal  Richelieu,  but  in  the  latter  part  cf 
the  long  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  with  the  great 
Colbert  as  Minister  of  Finance,  not  only  was 
Sully's  sjTStem  of  internal  improvement  continued, 
but  the  first  general  tariff  of  duties  upon  imports 
was  enacted.    This  was  in  1664.     The  principles 
upon  which  this  tarifiE  was  based  were:  "i.  To 
reduce  the  duties  on  the  importations  of  aO 
articles  required  for  the  manufactures  of  the 
kingdom,  and  2,  to  exclude  foreign  manufactures 
by  raising  the  duties."     In   1667   duties  -wen 
much  increased  on  such  articles  of  foreign  pro- 
duction as  competed  with  the  new  industries; 
towns   sprang  up  where   there   had   been  but 
wastes;  the  people  turned  from  discontent  to  oc- 
cupation, and  the  country  grew  great  and  strong. 
After  the  death  of  Colbert  the  king  committra 
the  fatal  bltmder  of  persecuting  the  Huguenots, 
with  the  result  that  nearly  400,000  of  the  people, 
most  skilled  in  industry,  fled  the  kingdom,  and 
spread  over  countries  that  soon  became  rivals  in 
peace  and  enemies  in  war.   The  next  century  was 
one  of  many  wars  and  abuses  which  culminated 
in  the  Revolution.    An  experiment  in  fiat  money 
had  been  tried,  with  disastrous  results,  of  course. 
Fully  one  half  of  the  people  belonged  to  the  priv- 
ileged classes,  and  paid  no  taxes.    Agriculture, 
thus  doubly  burdened,  fell  into  decay.     Such  con- 
ditions had  not  been  favorable  to  the  growth  of 
manufactures,  and  what  protective  laws  remained 
were  all  but  inoperative.    And  what  was  even 
more  to  be  deplored,  they  were  confused  by  a 
school  of  French  economists  which  became  known 
as  physiocrats,  which  was  formed  by  Quesnay, 
the  physician  of  Louis  XV.,  and  whidS  lust  pro- 
mulgated the  free-trade  doctrine  of  laisses-faire, 
"let  things  alone,"  with  the  abuses  of  power 
which  were  tyrannical  on  the  one  hand  and  pa- 
ternal on  the  other.     These  so-called  economists 
failed  to  see  the  difference  between  a  govern- 
ment's protecting  the  natural  opportunities  of 
its  people  and  the  exemption  of  favorites  from 
taxation,  or  between  promoting  the  growth  of 
industries  which  would  afford  employment,  yield 
wealth,  and  reduce  the  cost  of  necessaries,  and  the 
granting  of  monopolies,  farming  the  collection  of 
revenue  at  excessive  profits,  and  the  placing  of 
duties  upon  exports  as  a  means  of  replenishing 
the  plimdered  treasury.     In  the  presence  of  so 
many  abuses  of  power,  every  act  of  government 
that  related  to  revenue,  or  to  the  industries  of  the 
people,  seemed  to  them  alike  a  wanton  inter- 
ference.    It  is  easy  to  excuse  them  for  the  failure 
to  discriminate,  but  the  motto  which  they  coined 
for  their  place  and  time,  and  which  has  been  ac- 
cepted as  the  fundamental  principle  of  free  trade, 
is  seen  in  the  Hght  of  the  subsequent  history  of 
France,  and  of  all  other  nations,  to  have  its 
limitations.    "Let  alone"  may  well  be  said  to  a 
blacksmith  who  would  tinker  a  watch,  but  what 
man  of  sense  would  cry  it  to  a  general  aboat 
to  repel  an   invasion;   a  board  of    health  re- 
deemmg    a    marsh,    or    a    government    whose 
pjeople  are  competing  against  the  export  boun- 
ties   and    subsidized    ships    of    other    nations  r 
Napoleon    Bonaparte,   who,   if  he   had  known 
when  to  stop  his  foreign  wars,  would  hav^  been 
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ktest  statesman  as  well  as  the  greatest 
OT  of  his  time — ^he  of  whom  Byron  wrote 

;le  step  into  the  right  had  made 

nan  the  Washington  of  worlds  betrayed— 

forget  the  industries  of  France,  and  did 
:lect  the  means  for  their  promotion. 
,"  said  he  to  Las  Casas,  at  St.  Helena, 
were  so  severely  condenmed  by  political 
sts,  .  .  .  should  be  the  guaranty  and 
jn  of  a  nation,  and  should  correspond 
nature  and  the  objects  of  its  trade.  .  .  . 
trade,  which,  in  its  results,  is  infinitely 
to  agriculture,  was  an  object  of  subor- 
nportance  in  my  mind.  Foreign  trade  is 
r  agriculture  and  home  industry,  and  not 

latter  for  the  former."  During  and 
;  reign  France  made  its  greatest  progress 
rts  of  peace,  for  protection  has  been  its 
irith  the  exception  of  a  partial  abandon- 
hich  Cobden  persuaded  Louis  Napoleon 
,  and  which  was  one  of  the  causes  that 
he  downfall  of  that  emperor,  and  the 
ion  of  his  country.  During  the  twenty 
'  the  Cobden  treaty  French  commerce 
65  per  cent,  and  many  industries  barely 
banks  only  to  the  partial  protection 
lained.  On  Jan.  26,  1876,  M.  Thiers, 
d  the  first  president  of  the  French  Re- 
ind  one  of  the  greatest  statesmen  of  any 

ancient  or  modem,  in  speaking  upon 
>  the  Assembly,  drew  this  instructive  and 
»phetic  contrast  between  France  and  Eng- 
kiter  complimenting  England  for  its  civil 
and  other  great  characteristics,  he  said: 

tay  be  allowed  to  say  that  it  has  in  its  industrial 
.hat  which  is  not  so  solid  as  the  situation  of  Prance, 
s  her  constuners  within  itself.  Its  market  does 
d  upon  a  cannon-shot  fired  in  Europe.  And  for 
A  she  has  her  beautiful  products.  England,  on 
ry,  has  an  artificial  existence.  She  depends  upon 
i  the  United  States;  upon  the  doings  of  her  colo> 
I  ab«ady  oppose  her  with  hostile  tariffs.  May  not 
ime  when  its  immense  production  will  find  no  pur- 
sue produces  ten  times  as  much  as  her  consimip- 
B  Httle  island,  in  the  words  of  Fox,  embraces  the 
roe;  but  when  she  embraces  the  world,  she  is  vul- 
erywfaere.  Such  was  the  situation  oi  Holland  in 
eenth  century,  which  had  realized  a  prodigv  al- 
aarvelous.  What  was  needed  to  make  Holland, 
e  laws  to  Prance,  descend  from  this  lofty  place? 
only  fifty  years.  It  needed  only  a  Navigation  Act 
1;  it  needed  only  a  Colbert  in  Prance.  God  forbid 
lud  predict  for  England  such  a  destiny!  but  I  re- 
r  existence,  which  depends  upon  consumers  which 
sverywhere  without  herself,  is  less  solid  than  that 
which  has  her  consumers  in  her  own  bosom. 

iny  is  no  less  interesting  than  France, 
progress  in  manufacttu^s  began  with  the 
of  the  Protestant  refugees  from  France 
lis  XIV.  had  revoked  the  Edict  of  Nantes. 
■rederick  the  Great,  from  1746  to  1786, 
Lomic  pjolicy  of  Prussia  embraced  duties 
on  imports,  bounties  on  exports,  pre- 
miums  on  production,  and  exemp- 
tions  of  new  manufactures  from 
^  taxation,  and  the  result  was  an  un- 
precedented development  of  all  the 
js  01  the  kingdom.  The  smaller  German 
esented  a  less  encouraging  picture.  Gov- 
pensivel^,  their  exactions  of  revenue  were 
wne  to  mdustry  and  restrictive  of  trade 
itural  field.  Later  their  industries  were 
•usht  by  the  Napoleonic  wars  and  the  in- 
i  of  French  and  English  goods  after  the 
Waterloo,  but  in  18 18,  Prussia  leading, 
pted  a  vigorous  policy  of  protection.  It 
1  State  monopohes  and  special  privileges 


to  individuals,  gave  all  citizens  equal  chances,  ad- 
mitted necessary  raw  materials  free,  and  adhered 
to  the  system  of  duties  and  bounties  established 
under  Frederick.  Subsequently  it  was  found  that 
most  of  the  states  were  too  small  for  each  to  set  up 
a  national  policy  of  this  kind.  They  needed  eacn 
other's  markets.  In  183^  six  of  them  formed  a 
zollverein,  or  customs  union,  with  no  duties  be- 
tween themselves  and  with  a  division  of  outside 
duties  according  to  population.  Bv  1842  the 
other  German  states  had  come  in.  The  basis  was 
the  Prussian  tariff  of  181 8.  The  administration 
was  by  a  zollverein  Parliament,  which  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  German  Reichstag  when  the  em- 
pire was* formed  in  187 1.  From  time  to  time 
duties  had  been  raised  to  meet  aggressive  importa- 
tion, but  the  production  of  fine  goods  had  hardly 
been  attempted,  and  the  classes  which  consumed 
them  were  easily  persuaded  by  Mr.  Cobden  that 
they  ought  to  have  them  free  of  duty.  Those 
classes  were  influential.  The  result  was  that  a 
free-trade  wave  swept  over  Germany,  first  in  the 
form  of  lower  duties  in  1865,  then  in  a  commercial 
reciprocity  with  Austria  in  1868,  and  by  succes- 
sive annual  reductions  until  the  full  English 
policy  was  reached,  when  everybody  felt  rich  and 
grew  extravagant  and  careless  under  the  pay- 
ment of  the  French  indemnity  in  1871.  The 
result  of  open  ports  was  to  close  the  factories. 
There  was  failure  upon  failure.  Wages  and 
prices  fell,  but  taxes  rose.  Foreign  com  de- 
prest  agriculture.  The  people  wore  the  fabrics 
of  England  and  France,  and  labor  began  to  starve. 
A  powerful  reaction  set  in.  Bismarck,  after  pro- 
found study,  began  in  1878  to  advocate  protec- 
tion.    Among  his  arguments  was  this : 

The  success  of  the  U.  S.  in  material  development  is  the 
most  illustrious  of  modem  time.  The  American  nation  has 
not  only  borne  and  supprest  the  most  gigantic  and  expensive 
war  of  all  history,  but  immediately  afterward  disbanded  ito 
army,  found  employment  for  all  its  soldiers  and  marines, 
paid  off  most  of  its  debts,  gave  labor  and  employment  to  the 
unemployed  of  Europe  as  fast  as  they  could  arrive  within 
its  territory,  and  still  by  a  system  of  taxation  so  indirect  as 
not  to  be  perceived,  much  less  felt.  Because  it  is  my  delib- 
erate judgment  that  the  prosperity  of  America  is  mainly  due 
to  its  system  of  protective  laws,  I  urge  that  Germany  has 
now  reached  that  point  where  it  is  necessary  to  imitate  the 
tariff  system  of  the  U.  S. 

In  1879  the  Reichstag  accepted  his  policy  by  a 
vote  of  217  to  117.  In  two  years  the  exports  of 
manufactures  increased  33  per  cent ;  in  eight  years 
the  number  of  artizans  in  iron  and  steel  increased 
30  per  cent,  their  aggregate  wages  increased  27 
per  cent,  and  the  average  wages  in  all  industries 
increased  1 2  per  cent.  The  payment  of  a  bounty 
on  the  exportation  of  sugar  caused  production 
to  increase  from  less  than  200,000  tons  in  1871 
to  more  than  1,000,000  tons  in  1891.  There  was 
activitv  in  all  emplojnnents.  Machinery  im- 
proved and  skill  increased.  Wages,  tho  from 
98  to  226  per  cent  higher  than  in  1848,  were  still 
so  much  lower  than  in  England  that  German 
goods  found  an  increasing  market  there,  to  the 
depression  of  many  British  industries  and  to  the 
ruin  of  some,  and  the^  were  even  able  to  over- 
come many  of  the  duties  of  the  U.  S.  and  under- 
sell the  products  of  some  of  the  best  established 
industries  in  this  country.  From  1875  to  1886 
the  exports  of  manufactures  of  silk  increased  884 
percent;  woolens,  296;  cottons,  302;  glass,  264; 
paper,  322 ;  spirits,  258 ;  beer,  446 ;  and  machinery, 
260  per  cent.  Industries  became  diversified  as 
never  before  in  any  country,  and  from  i8;r8  to 
1896  schools  for  technical  and  manual  training 
were  established  in  328  places.     All  these  mar- 
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velous  figures  utterly  disprove  the  theory  of  free 
trade  that  protection  dulls  and  dwarfs  the  indi- 
vidual and  cramps  and  curtails  the  aggregation. 
On  Dec.  25,  1902,  the  agrarians  having  obtained 
ascendency  in  the  Reichstag,  duties  were  raised 
on  most  farm  products,  drest  meats,  live  animals, 
lumber,  shoes,  sewing-machines,  electrical  ma- 
chines, machine  tools,  automobiles,  and  railway 
cars,  to  go  into  effect  in  1906,  but  subject  to  be  re- 
duced by  treaty.  Treaties  were  made  with  seven 
European  countries  and  a  provisorium  with  the 
U.  S.,  which  has  been  followed  by  a  compact  lib- 
eralizing our  administrative  customs  practises,  so 
that  the  higher  duties  are  not  yet  levied  on  goods 
from  this  country.  Germany's  industrial  progress 
has  continued,  and  there' is  very  little  desire 
among  her  people  to  introduce  free  trade. 

Russia,  the  wonderland  of  two  continents, 
affords  a  most  striking  example  of  the  influence 
of  protection  to  convert  barbarism  into  civiliza- 
tion and  transform  deserts  into  cities  and  gardens. 
Russia  entered  upon  its  career  as  a  modem  power 
with  the  reign  of  Peter  the  Great,  which  began  in 
1689.  That  enlightened  monarch  worked  incog- 
nito in  the  shipyards  of  Holland,  that  he  might 
teach  his  people  how  to  build  ships. 
Protaetioii  ^^^^  ^®  visited  England,  tho  ten- 
V^?™?^  dered  kingly  honors,  he  took  private 
lodgings  and  studied  the  laws  and  in- 
dustries. Tho  "dropping  pearls  and 
vermin,"  and  leaving  evidence  in  his  lodgings 
that  "a  barbarian  had  been  there,"  he  took  away 
about  all  that  was  to  be  learned,  at  that  time,  of 
national  development.  This  knowledge  was  ap- 
plied at  home  under  the  disadvantages  of  popular 
Ignorance,  but  in  a  thousand  ways  Russia  was 
transformed.  Agriculture,  manufactures,  and 
commerce  became  established.  In  treaties  and 
decrees  the  protective  principle  was  carefully 
observed.  Near  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  or  contemporaneously  with  the  U.  S., 
Russia  adopted  a  tariff  of  protection,  and  in  many 
cases  of  prohibition.  Again,  as  in  the  U.  S.,  this 
policy  was  relaxed  in  1816-19,  but  returned  to  in 
1822  and  maintained  until  1849.  In  the  revisions 
of  185 1  and  1854  prohibitions  were  generally 
abolished  and  the  duties  made  discriminating, 
as  suggested  by  economic  changes.  The  same 
policy  was  adhered  to  in  the  revisions  of  1867  and 
1876;  the  last  increasing  the  protection.  A  new 
revision,  on  the  same  lines,  was  begun  in  1887  and 
completed  in  189 1.  In  these  later  and  scientific 
tarins  Napoleon's  idea  of  subordinating  revenue 
to  protection  prevailed.  The  general  results  of 
a  century  of  protection  were  progress  in  every 
domestic  industry,  a  favorable  balance  of  trade, 
and  a  steady  gain  in  employment  and  wages.  In 
1894  Russia  produced  nearly  two  billion  bushels 
of  grain  and  more  than  one  and  a  quarter  billion 
pounds  of  cotton.  In  1890  the  output  of  the 
mines  and  factories  was  valued  at  $828,000,000. 
Of  the  European  countries,  Russia  is  second  to 
only  England  in  cotton  manufacturing;  having 
6,000,000  spindles  in  1892.  Woolen,  silk,  leather, 
lumber,  flour,  and  tobacco  are  all  important  and 
growing  industries.  In  1895  there  were  65,000 
factories  of  all  kinds,  employing  1,000,000  people. 
From  1884  to  1896  the  sugar  industry  increased 
100  per  cent;  iron,  68;  steel,  y;  coal,  129;  and 
petroleum,  1,475  P^r  cent.  Wages  have  ad- 
vanced, but  are  still  low;  being  from  $80  to  $iso 
a  year  for  men  in  the  cotton-mills,  and  but  a  trifle 
more  than  half  that  for  women.  Most  of  the 
mills  are  run  from  nine  to  twelve  hours  a  day. 


During  the  decade  ending  with  1906,  tho  greatly 
disturbed  by  revolutionary  outbreaks,  whid^ 
often  took  the  form  of  labor  difficulties,  but 
which  were  more  political  than  industrial,  and 
tho  much  retarded  by  the  costly  war  with  Japan, 
Russia  continued  to  develop.  Her  manufactures 
became  more  varied  and  extensive,  and  in  1903 
Minister  Witte  reported  a  heavy  fall  in  prices  *'as 
a  consequence  of  increased  competition  among 
producers,"  and  that  this  was  "the  very  object 
of  our  protective  policy,  i.  e.,  the  provision  of  the 
country  with  cheap  manufactures  of  home  pro- 
duction." In  1904  the  chief  articles  of  import 
were :  foods,  $46,000,000 ;  raw  materials  for  manu- 
factures, $166,000,000;  finished  goods,  $78,000,- 
000.  The  greatest  trade  was  with  Gennanj, 
France,  Great  Britain,  and  the  U.  S.,  in  the  order 
named,  but  the  internal  trade  was  greatest  of  aU. 
Other  Europe, — ^The  progress  of  other  Eu- 
ropean  countries  tmder  protection  compares 
favorably  with  that  of  the  great  countries 
named.  Apparently  protection  is  their  settled 
policy.  Spain  has  recuperated  rapidly  from  the 
losses  caused  by  the  war  with  the  U.  §.,  and  her 
manufactures  are  increasing.  The  loss  of  her 
colonies  seems  to  have  been  more  than  compen- 
sated by  the  $20,000,000  received  as  the  price  for 
the  Philippines  and  by  the  policy  of  self-reliance 
and  home  improvement,  resulting  from  self-re- 
spect, emulation,  and  protection. 

Prior  to  the  formation  of  the  Dominion  <rf 
Canada  in  1867  the  several  provinces  had  pro- 
tective tariffs.  The  need  of  a  uniform  system 
was  one  of  the  causes  of  union,  as  it  was  m  the 
U.  S.  In  1870  the  Dominion  Parlia- 
Britiih  '^^"^  enacted  a  protective  tariff 
ProyinoM  "^^^^^^  became  known  as  the  national 
policy.  Under  it  the  country  pros- 
pered and  a  great  variety^  of  manu- 
factures was  introduced.  Both  parties  actually 
favored  it,  for  altho  the  Liberals  had  advocated 
partial  free  trade,  on  assumin|:  power  in  1897  they 
made  no  important  changes  in  the  law  except  to 
admit  imports  from  British  countries  under  a 
preference  of  1 2  per  cent,  which  was  soon  raised 
to  25 — and  later  to  3^  J.  This  was  partly  in  pur- 
suance of  a  policy  discust  in  a  colonial  confer- 
ence which  was  held  in  Ottawa  in  the  summer  of 
1894  and  was  attended  by  delegates  from  the 
imperial  government.  New  South  Wales,  Cape 
Colony,  New  Zealand,  Victoria,  Queensland,  and 
Canada.  This  was  the  first  practical  step  taken 
toward  imperial  federation.  In  1906,  after  a 
commission  of  Parliament  had  conducted  hear- 
ings in  all  the  provinces,  a  new  tarifiE  was  enacted 
which  it  is  believed  will  prove  quite  as  protective 
as  the  one  it  displaced.  To  be  sure  it  contains  a 
new  feature,  called  the  intermediate  tari£f,  with 
rates  about  one  half  way  between  those  of  the 
general  tari£f  and  the  British  preferential,  which 
the  governor  in  council  may  apply  to  imports 
from  countries  not  entitled  to  the  preferential,  **in 
consideration  of  benefits  satisfactory"  to  him. 
This  is  spoken  of  as  a  reciprocity  featiue,  but  the 
inducement  has  not  attracted  other  countries  to 
date.  Another  feature  of  the  Canadian  tariff  is  a 
surtax  of  one  third  which  the  governor  in  coun- 
cil may  add  to  the  general  tariff  on  goods  "  from, 
any  foreign  country  which  treats  imports  frooa. 
Canada  less  favorably  than  those  from  other 
countries."  This  has  been  applied  to  Germacs 
goods.  Still  another  comparatively  new  fea- 
ture is  an  antidumping  clause,  which  author- 
izes the  governor  in  council  to  add  a  sp^^iai 
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duty  not  exceeding  15  per  cent  to  goods  with  a 
few  exceptions  which  are  sent  to  Canada  at  a 
price  below  the  fair  market  value  when  sold  for 
consumption  in  the  country  of  their  production. 
This  is  decidedly  a  protective  feature  and  it  is 
said  to  work  weU.  There  is  no  little  dissatisfac- 
tion in  Canada  with  the  British  preferential, 
especially  among  woolen  manufacturers,  many  of 
whom  it  has  driven  out  of  business,  but  others 
accept  it  as  a  tribute  of  loyaltv  and  indulge  a  hope 
that  the  United  Kingdom  will  soon  become  pro- 
tective, in  which  event  Canadian  products  will 
have  an  advantage  there  over  those  from  other 
'  countries.  Despite  the  preference,  however, 
during  the  fiscal  year  ended  March  31,  1907,  the 
increase  in  Canada's  trade  with  the  U.  S.  was 
much  more  than  double  the  increase  with  Great 
Britain,  which  is  mainly  due  to  the  convenience 
of  proximity.  Not  only  is  the  domestic  trade  of 
the  Dominion  highly  prosperous  under  protection, 
but  its  foreign  traae  grew  in  imports  m  the  last 
six  years  from  $181,000,000  to  $290,000,000  and 
in  exports  from  $177,000,000  to  $235,000,000. 
The  dutiable  imports  from  Great  Britam  in  1906 
were  $52,000,000,  and  from  the  U.  S.,  $89,000,- 
000. 

Protection  and  free  trade  were  tried  side  by 
side  in  Australia  before  the  formation  of  the  Com- 
monwealth in  1 90 1.  The  province  of  Victoria 
had  a  protective  tariff  and  New  South  Wales  a 
free-trade  tariff.  Government  reports  in  1897-98 
showed  that  while  Victoria  was  smaller  in  area 
and  population,  she  made  greater  progress  than 
New  South  Wales  in  productive  mdustries,  in 
intercolonial  traffic,  in  savings-banks  and  de- 
posits, in  public  education  and  the  diffusion  of 
wealth,  while  her  annual  expendittuies  were  less 
by  £$  per  capita.  Her  success  went  far  to  deter- 
mine the  pohcy  of  the  new  luiion,  which  adopted 
protection  and  has  steadfastly  maintained  it. 
The  country  as  a  whole  and  the  several  states 
have  prospered,  but  chiefly  by  reason  of  the 
mineral  output  and  the  revival  of  sheep  hus- 
bandry, for  manufacturing  has  been  delayed  by 
the  prevsdence  and  the  high  cost  of  municipal 
ownership,  which  has  made  capital  timorous,  the 
rate  of  interest  high,  and  caused  a  condition  of  un- 
certainty. Imports  in  1003  were  ;£j7, 000,000  and 
exports  £57,500,000.  The  U.  S.  has  a  growing 
share  in  this  trade,  altho  lacking  regular  steam- 
t^p  lines  to  compete  with  those  of  France,  Ger- 
many and  Great  Britain. 

The  tariffs  of  most  of  the  other  British  colonies 
are  chiefly  for  revenue,  but  not  being  limited  to 
«uch  articles  as  the  colony  cannot  produce,  they 
operate  to  protect  such  natural  industries  as  exist 
or  may  be  started. 

n.  Protection  in  the  United  States 

The  agitation   for   protection   began    in    the 

colonial    period,   partly   because   of   England's 

oppressive  laws  to  prevent  manufacturing  in  the 

oolcmies,  and  partly  because  of  the  depression  of 

industry  from  the  use  of  foreign  goods.     In  1767 

the  inhabitants  of  Boston  voted  m  town  meeting 

i^d  afterward  si^ed  a  pledge  not  to  buy  the 

,^*oieign  superflmties"  mentioned  in  a  long  list. 

*!«  Articles  of  Confederation,  under  which  the 

^^c^ttntry  was  governed  from  1781  until  the  ratifi- 

^*^tion  of   the  Constitution  in   1787,  permitted 

^Qch  state  to  regulate  its  own  commerce,  and  this 

^^>ade  a  general  tariff   impossible.    The  states 

^^ttt    deluged    with    foreign    goods.      Distrest 


working  men  and  merchants  in  the  principal 
cities  united  in  great  petitions  for  protection.  To 
meet  this  want  was  one  of  the  chief  reasons 
(Daniel  Webster  said  it  was  "the  leading  cause  **) 
for  forming  the  "more  perfect  union"  spoken  of 
in  the  preamble  to  the  Constitution.  The  second 
act  of  the  First  Congress  which  assembled  under 
the  new  Constitution  was  a  tariff,  the  object  of 
which,  as  declared  in  the  preamble,  was  "for  the 
support  of  government,  for  the  discharge  of  the 
deots  of  the  U.  S.,  and  for  the  encouragement  and 
protection  of  manufactures."  This  passed  the 
House  by  a  vote  of  more  than  five  to  one,  and  the 
Senate  by  a  unanimous  vote,  and  was  approved 
by  George  Washington,  July  4,  1 789.  From  that 
time  to  1907  fifty-one  general  tariff  laws  were 
enacted,  all  of  them  in  some  degree  protective. 
There  was  no  departure  from  the  protective 
policy  until  18 16,  and  the  new  duties 
^  I  of  that  year  were  intended  to  be 
vimtiirw  ample,  but  they  proved  insufficient 
"^^^  against  the  destructive  commercial 
war  which  England  determined  to 
wage.  In  a  speech  in  Parliament  Lord  Brough- 
am declared  that  "it  is  worth  while  to  incur  a  loss 
upon  the  first  exportation,  in  order,  by  the  glut, 
to  stifle  in  the  cradle  those  infant  manufactures 
in  the  U.  S.  which  the  war  has  forced  into  exist- 
ence." While  in  1813  imports  were  only  $13,- 
000,000,  in  1 818  they  had  risen  to  $121,750,000. 
An  adverse  balance  of  trade  of  $229,000,000 
had  been  created,  and  industry  was  everywhere 
deprest.  In  1824  a  more  protective  tariff  was 
passed,  and  it  was  strengthened  in  1828.  Under 
both  tariffs  the  country  prospered.  But  mean- 
while the  tariff  had  become  a  sectional  question. 
The  cotton-planters  of  the  South,  whose  principal 
market  was  in  England,  were  led.  to  adopt  the 
free-trade  ideas  of  Richard  Cobden,  John  Bright, 
and  later  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  under  the  lead 
of  Mr.  McDuffie,  of  South  Carolina,  they  advanced 
the  strange  theory  that,  by  selling  cotton  to  be 
manufactured  in  England,  they  were  manu- 
facturers themselves,  and  as  much  entitled  to 
government  favor  by  exemption  from  duties  on 
the  imports  with  which  they  were  paid  as  the 
cotton  manufacturers  of  New  England  were  by 
the  imposition  of  duties  upon  competing  goods. 
Resentful  of  Northern  hostility  to  slavery,  they 
favored  England  instead  of  New  England;  rea- 
soned that  protection  is  paternalism;  decried  the 
tariff  as  "a  local  question,"  and  threatened  to 
secede  from  the  union.  Wishing  to  avert  this 
calamity,  Henry  Clay,  the  greatest  of  the  pro- 
tective statesmen  except  Daniel  Webster,  pro- 
posed a  compromise  tariff,  which  became  a  law  in 
1833,  which  took  the  form  of  a  sliding  scale  of 
biennial  reductions  to  uniform  duties  of  20  per 
cent,  to  be  reached  in  1842.  Of  course,  such  dis- 
regard of  discrimination  which  varying  costs  of 
production  require  in  a  protective  tariff,  as  well 
as  the  lower  duties,  proved  disastrous  to  both 
revenue  and  business,  and  this,  complicated  with 
a  banking  question,  produced  a  great  panic  in 
1837.  In  the  tariff  of  1842  the  country  returned 
to  protection,  but  in  1846  the  South  again  pre- 
vailed, and  the  "Walker  tariff  "  of  that  year  made 
heavy  reductions  in  the  duties  that  protected 
manufactures.  The  disastrous  effects  were  re- 
ferred to  by  Presidents  Fillmore  in  1852  and 
Buchanan  in  1857,  but  owing  to  causes  other 
than  the  tariff,  the  country  enjoyed  some  measure 
of  prosperity.  Those  causes  were  admirably 
stated  by  Mr.  Blaine  in  his  "Twenty  Years  of 
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Congress."  When  those  causes  ceased  to  operate 
a  panic  ensued  in  1857,  and  in  1861  the  **  Morrill 
tariff,"  which  returned  to  protection, 
_-  ipaviir  ^^'^  enacted  a  short  time  before  the 
wariarm  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War.  During  the 
war  many  duties  were  increased,  the 
prime  object  being  revenue,  because  the  war  itself 
proved  a  great  stimulus  to  industries.  When 
peace  was  restored  free  traders  raised  a  clamor 
for  the  abolition  of  the  war  tariffs.  Changes  were 
made  in  1867,  1870,  and  1872,  most  of  which 
were  extensive  reductions.  Importations,  which 
had  already  become  large  as  a  result  of  extrava- 
gance, incident  to  an  inflated  currency,  then  in- 
creased, the  country  had  an  adverse  balance  of 
trade,  and  in  1873  there  was  another  panic.  In 
1875  a  more  protective  tariff  was  enacted  and 
prosperity  returned.  In  1883  what  was  sup- 
posed to  be  a  scientific  readjustment  of  duties, 
recommended  by  a  commission  of  experts,  was 
made,  but  economic  changes  which  they  did  not 
anticipate  caused  it  practically  to  fail,  like  the 
tariff  of  18 1 6.  Again  business  suffered,  but  the 
McKinley  tariff,  of  more  discriminating  duties, 
and  improved  administrative  features,  was  en- 
acted in  1890,  and  during  its  three  years'  opera- 
tion both  production  and  commerce  prospered  as 
never  before.  More  people  were  employed,  and 
at  higher  wages,  the  public  debt  was  reduced 
$252,000,000,  new  industries  sprang  into  exist- 
ence, there  was  a  favorable  balance  of  trade,  the 
public  credit  reached  its  highest  figure.  But  the 
extensive  free-trade  propaganda  denounced  the 
duties  as  excessive  and  misled  enough  voters  with 
the  false  statement  that  "prices  had  advanced  all 
along  the  line,"  to  reverse  the  policy  at  the  next 
elections.  The  Democratic  Party  promised  to 
introduce  free  trade,  but  its  candidate  promised 
that  nothing  should  be  done  to  hurt  the  industries. 
Both  promises  failed.  The  Wilson  Bill  of  1894 
did  not  even  pretend  to  frame  schedules  on  free- 
trade  principles;  it  was  simply  a  reduced  McKin- 
ley tariff,  but  so  much  reduced  that  Southern 
senators  from  coal-  and  iron-producing  states 
refused  to  accept  it,  and  raised  certain  rates. 
President  Cleveland  denounced  this  as  an  act  of 
"perfidy  and  dishonor,"  and  allowed  the  bill  to 
become  a  law  without  his  approval.  Some  of  its 
duties  proved  fairly  protective;  others  invited 
increasing  imports,  and  when  the  market  became 
flooded  with  foreign  goods,  domestic  industry 
collapsed.  A  deficiency  in  revenue,  coupled  with 
an  intimation  by  a  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
with  an  unsound  financial  record,  that  public 
obligations  might  be  paid  in  depreciated  silver, 
caused  a  panic  in  the  early  summer  of  1893,  and 
tho  that  was  soon  over,  there  was  no  general 
prosperity  until  the  Republicans  were  restored  to 
power  in  1896  and  the  Dingley  tariff  was  enacted 
in  1897.  The  public  debt  was  increased  by  nearly 
$300,000,000,  the  public  credit  fell  to  a  humilia- 
ting figure,  there  was  an  adverse  balance  of  trade, 
unemployment  increased  in  nearly  all  industries, 
wages  fell,  trade  declined,  general  discontent 
prevailed,  and  the  shrinkage  in  values  of  property 
during  the  four  years  totaled  more  than  the 
money  cost  of  the  Civil  War. 

The  tariff  act  of   Juljr   24,    1897, 
The  Dineler  9^^^^^  ^^^  Dingley  Law,  in  honor  of 
Tariff       ^^^  principal  framer,  former  Governor 
Nelson  Dingley,  Jr.,  of  Maine,  who 
was  then  chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  employed  the  same 
schedules  as  were  in  the  tariffs  of  1890  (McKinley) 


and  1 894  (Wilson) ,  but  changed  many  of  the  rates 
and  classifications.  Some  of  the  duties  are  lower 
than  those  of  1890,  and  most  of  them  are  higher 
than  those  of  1894.  Its  &ee  list  is  lai^r  than 
either  of  the  others.  The  avera^  ad  valorem 
rates  on  all  imports  were:  McKinley  tariff,  24.78 
per  cent;  Wilson,  20.76;  Dingley,  26.78.  The 
duties  per  capita  were:  McKinley,  $2.42  a  year; 
Wilson,  $2.19;  Dingley,  $3.02.  Even  the  last  is 
so  small  that  the  tariff  would  never  be  complained 
of  as  a  tax  if  it  were  not  for  the  belief,  erroneous  I 
in  most  cases,  that  the  duty  is  added  to  the  cost 
of  domestic  as  well  as  imported  goods.  It  is  not 
added  to  either  when  there  is  unrestricted  domes-  • 
tic  competition,  unless,  as  sometimes  happens, 
and  which  is  the  case  in  1907,  the  demand  is 
greater  than  the  supply.  Under  any  tariff  it  is 
the  law  of  demand  and  supply  which  detemunes 
prices.  To  be  sure,  it  is  said  that  certain  trusts 
have  monopolized  supply  and  fixt  prices  at  an 
abnormally  high  figure.  There  is  but  a  small 
measure  of  truth  in  this,  and  it  is  the  same  under 
free  trade  as  under  protection.  (See  vol.  18,  U. 
S.  Industrial  Commission's  Report,  1902,  and  No. 
288  of  Monthly  Consular  Reports,  1904.)  This 
being  so,  it  is  not  true  that  trusts  are  caused 
by  protection,  or  that  repealing  protection  will 
aoolish  trusts.  When  trusts  are  international, 
like  the  Thread  Trust  and  the  Borax  Trust,  it  has 
not  yet  been  pointed  out  how  a  change  of  datj 
can  compel  them  to  change  the  price,  altho  it  is 
easy  to  see  how  it  might  cause  them  to  close  their 
American  mills  and  supply  us  wholly  from 
abroad. 

That  there  was  an  increase  in  prices  in  the  dec- 
ade from  i897toi907of  about  50  per  cent  is  true, 
but  prices  had  become  abnormally  low  under 
the  Wilson  Law,  hence  what  they  were  in  1897 
is  not  a  fair  standard.     A  fairer  comparison  is 
between  the  last  seven  years  and  a  period  of 
twenty  years  before  1890.     Dun's  index  number 
shows  that  the  first  of  January  prices 
Duties  Hot  ^^^  ^  year's  necessaries  averaged  in 
thA  CauM  of  ^^®  earlier  period  $100,  54  cents  and 
^mSiff      ^  ™^^^^»  ^^  ^^^  *^  latter  only  $90, 
^rio6f       ^^  cents  and   i   mill.     This  proves 
that    tmder    the    development   and 
economies  of  production  incited  bv 
protection  the  tendency  of  prices  in  long  periods 
of  time  is  downward.     But  should  it  still  be 
thought   that   a   comparison  ^  with   the   Wilson 
period  is  fair,  another  factor  is  to  be  considered 
and  that  is  the  gain  in  the  production  of  gold 
and  in  our  money  in  circulation.     During  seven 
years  before  1900  the  average  U.  S.  production  of 
gold  per  capita  was  74  cents,  and  since  1900  it  has 
been  120  cents,  an  increase  of  62  per  cent.    The 
money  in  circulation  in  the  former  period  was 
$23.82  per  capita  and  in  the  latter  period  $2^.57 — 
a  gain  of  more  than  24  per  cent.     Econonusts  of 
all  schools  recognize  that  the  more  gold  there  is 
and  the  more  money  in  circulation,  the  higher 
must  be  the  prices  of  commodities  measured  by 
these  standards.     Taking  this  into  account  and 
also  the  extraordinary  demand  for  all  products 
owing  to  a  high  state  of  prosperity,  it  cannot  be 
said  that  prices  are  excessive. 

In  all  the  industries  there  have  been 

Unexamined  ""^P^^^^  increases  of  wa^,  nearly 

p^^^f?     or  quite  equal    to    the   advance  m 

■^^^^^  prices,  and  as  labor  is  fully  employed 

and   the    demand  greater  than   the 

supply,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  industrial  population 

ever  before  enjoyed  equal  prosperity.    June  30, 
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1906,  there  were  8,027,192  depositors  in  the  sav- 
ings-banks, and  the  average  deposit  was  $43  3 . 7  9 — 
a  gain  of  more  than  600,000  depositors  in  a  year 
and  of  more  than  $10  each — a  gain  of  more  than 
^,000,000  of  depositors  since  1896  and  of  $51.71 
in  the  average  deposit.  What  more  conclusive 
evidence  could  there  be  of  general  thrift  and  of 
conditions  which  permit  acctmiulation  ?  In  all 
other  respects  the  progress  of  the  people  in  the 
Dingley  period  has  been  unprecedented  in  this  or 
any  other  country.  Lands  have  been  drained, 
irrigated,  and  fertilized;  buildings  and  machinery 
improved  and  increased,  many  thousands  of 
miles  of  permanent  roads  built,  most  of  the  older 
cities  extensively  rebuilt,  railroads  and  railways 
extended,  double- tracked,  and  electrified  as  never 
before,  motor  boats  and  carriages  introduced, 
mines  and  quarries  and  factories  enlarged  and  in- 
creased in  number,  schools  and  religious  and 
charitable  institutions  built,  improved,  and  paid 
for,  islands  acquired  and  helped  with  a  generous 
hand,  a  powerful  navy  and  hundreds  of  public 
buildings  built,  mortgages  paid,  mimicipal  and 
national  debts  reduced,  and  the  total  wealth  in- 
creased from  $77,000,000,000  in  1895  to  $108,- 
000,000,000  in  1905. 

Meanwhile  foreign  commerce  has  enjoyed  a 
I  growth,  to  the  confusion  of  those 
that  protection  was  calculated  to 
cripple  it.  As  a  whole  it  increased 
71.2  per  cent  from  1895  to  1905.  Im- 
ports increased  52.7  per  cent  and  ex- 
ports 88  per  cent,  thus  giving  the 
country  a  handsome  merchandise 
balance  of  trade.  A  lesson  is  found 
in  an  analysis  of  this  commerce. 
While  imports  of  food  and  live  animals  grew  only 
16.9  per  cent,  showing  the  adequacy  of  our  home 
supply,  and  finished  goods  for  consumption  in- 
creased only  19  per  cent,  crude  articles  for  do- 
mestic industry  increased  93.3  per  cent  and  arti- 
cles wholly  or  partially  manufactured  for  use  as 
materials  in  mechanic  arts  increased  72.4  per  cent, 
showing  the  scientific  adjustment  of  the  tariff  to 
the  promotion  of  domestic  manufactures.  At  the 
same  time  imports  of  articles  of  voluntary  use, 
luxuries,  etc.,  increased  57.8  per  cent,  showing 
that  the  duties  are  anything  but  prohibitory  and 
that  the  forehanded  classes  must  have  enjoyed 
good  incomes  from  investments  in  domestic  in- 
dustry to  enable  them  to  purchase  so  many  im- 
ported luxuries.  At  the  same  time  our  exports 
of  agricultural  products  grew  48.4  per  cent  and  of 
domestic  manufactures  196.  i  per  cent,  which  has 
a  healthy  look.  Other  exports  increased  as  fol- 
k>ws:  mming  products,  175.4;  forest  products, 
1 17.4;  fisheries,  35;9;  and  miscellaneous,  66.4. 
The  statistics  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Labor  ^ow  that  our  trade  increased  with  all  the 
grand  divisions  of  the  world  and  that  our  exports 
to  Europe  increased  62.6  and  to  North  American 
countries  140  per  cent. 

During  118  years  the  U.  S.  has  had  about  eighty 
years  of  effective  protection.  In  every  protect- 
ive period  it  prospered.  In  every  free-trade  or 
compromise  period  there  was  business  distress. 
Every  perioa  of  excessive  foreign  buying  ended 
with  a  crisis.  Even  before  the  Dingley  triumph, 
the  U.  S.  had  become  first  in  agriculture,  first  in 
mining,  and  first  in  manufactures,  and  its  popu- 
lation is  the  best  conditioned  of  any  in  the  world. 
In  view  of  all  this,  people  who  believe  that 
protection  is  needed  for  only  "infant  industries*' 
sow  very  naturally  inquire  if  the  time  has  not 


come  when  it  can  be  dispensed  with.  If  our  in- 
dustries have  become  giants,  so  have  their  foreign 
competitors.  Alexander  Hamilton 
Xodem  stated  in  his  Report  on  Manufac- 
Ckmditioiii  *"^^  in  179 1  that  the  freight  charges 
on  goods  from  Europe  to  America  at 
that  time  ranged  from  15  to  25  per 
cent  of  the  cost  of  the  goods.  In  these  days  of 
20,000-ton  steamships,  one  cargo  from  which  will 
load  ten  miles  of  freight-cars,  the  cost  of  ocean 
freight  is  often  less  than  i  per  cent  of  the  value 
of  the  goods.  The  cost  of  transportation  there- 
fore no  longer  protects.  Besides.  Germany  and 
France,  which  own  railroads,  make  rates  on  goods 
for  export  at  one  half  their  rates  on  goods  for 
home  distribution.  Moreover,  many  European 
manufacturers  combine  to  capture  foreign  mar- 
kets and  pool  the  losses  sustained  in  cutting 
prices  to  accomplish  that  purpose.  These  are 
wholly  new  and  powerful  conditions  which  prove 
the  necessity  of  continuing  protection  by  tariffs. 
Furthermore,  while  many  industries  have  grown 
great,  there  are  always  new  or  infant  industries. 
It  is  necessary  that  they  should  be  protected  in 
order  that  there  may  be  domestic  competition. 
And  as  the  Constitution  requires  that  duties  shall 
be  uniform  throughout  the  U.  S.,  protection  can- 
not be  withdrawn  from  one  establiphment  and 
kept  for  another  in  the  same  line  of  business.  The 
tariff  that  protects  trusts  cannot  be  abolished 
without  destroying  the  domestic  competitors  of 
trusts  and  playing  into  the  hands  of  foreign  trusts. 
The  advocates  of  repealing  or  greatly  reducing 
duties  fail  to  take  note  of  these  facts  and  when 
they  talk  about  "adapting  a  tariff  to  changed 
conditions'*  they  never  recognize  the  necessity  of 
raising  as  well  as  lowering  duties,  to  meet  new 
forms  of  foreign  aggression.  When  they  think  of 
Japan  as  a  modem  military  power  they  readily 
assent  to  large  appropriations  for  a  powerful 
navy,  and  yet  they  fail  to  see  the  greater  danger 
to  American  labor  in  the  fact  that  Japan  is  rapidlv 
becoming  a  first-class  manufacturing  nation,  with 
wages  below  forty  cents  a  day,  and  that  it  costs 
less  than  four  mills  a  yard  to  bring  cotton  cloth 
from  Osaka  to  New  York. 

in.  The  Principles  of  Modem  Tariffs 

These  are  easily  understood.  The  difference 
between  a  free-trade  tariff  and  a  protective  tariff 
is  not  so  much  one  of  low  or  high  duties  as  it  is  the 
choice  of  articles  to  which  duties  shall  be  applied. 
Britain's  free-trade  tariff  raises  more  revenue  per 
capita  than  the  protective  tariff  of  the  U.  S.  raises. 
But  free  trade  applies  duties  to  articles  which  must 
be  imported,  because  they  are  wanted  and  are  not 
produced  in  the  country;  protection  admits  such 
articles  free,  so  as  to  cheapen  their  cost,  and  ap- 
plies duties  to  articles  which  do  not  need  to  be 
imported,  because  they  are  or  can  be  produced  in 
the  country.  Britain  derives  a  large  revenue  from 
tea  and  coftee,  not  a  pound  of  which  is  raised  at 
home;  the  U.  S.  has  admitted  them  free  of  duty 
since  1872.  Britain  admits  cotton  and  woolen 
|[Oods  free,  altho  producing  them ;  the  U.  S.  sub- 
jects them  to  duty,  so  that  more  of  them  may  be 
produced  here.  If  Britain's  need  of  revenue  re- 
quires a  duty  to  be  placed  upon  an  imported  ar- 
ticle like  what  is  produced  in  the  country,  an 
excise  is  put  upon  the  domestic  product  to  coim- 
tervail  the  duty,  so  that  the  duty  wiU  not  be  pro- 
tective. In  the  U.  S.,  if  duties  fail  after  due  trial  to 
develop  a  domestic  supply  in  quantities  adequate 
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to  reduce  the  price  to  a  fair  level,  they  are  re- 
moved, so  as  not  to  increase  the  cost  of  living.  It 
is  claimed  by  protectionists  that  the  duty  is  not 
added  to  the  price,  except  when  the  people  are 
dependent  upon  foreign  supply.  When  they  are 
not  dependent  the  duties  on  goods  sent  here  to 
compete  are  paid  by  the  foreigners  in  form  of  a 
lower  price.  This  claim  is  not  only  admitted  by 
exporters  to  protective  countries,  but  is  proved  bv 
pnces,  most  of  which  are  as  low  as  those  abroad, 
all  of  which  are  lower  after  than  before  protection, 
and  many  of  which  are  actually  lower  than  the 
duties  themselves.  In  the  last  case  the  duty 
might  be  dispensed  with,  but  it  does  no  harm  to 
consumers  and  protects  producers  from  bankrupt 
stocks  or  from  the  destructive  prices  that  Lord 
Brougham  advised  to  make  and  that  combina- 
tions of  European  manufacturers  now  make  on 
exports. 

There  has  been  much  misleading  talk  about 
"high  tariff"  and  '*low  tariff."  A  tariff  may  be 
very  high  and  yet  not  in  the  least  protective,  or 
very  low  and  yet  sufficiently  protective.  All  this 
depends  upon* the  objects  to  which  duties  are  ap- 
plied and  the  conditions  of  production  and  distri- 
bution. And  since  the  duty  cannot  be  added  to 
the  price  when  there  is  strong  domestic  compe- 
tition, no  consumer  need  care  how  high  it  is.  But 
if  it  falls  below  the  line  of  protection,  domestic 
competition  is  crush t,  and  then  the  importer  can 
add  the  duty  to  his  price.  In  countries  of  com- 
paratively small  population  low  duties  are  quite 
as  protective  as  high  duties  in  the  U.  S.,  because 
there  is  not  the  same  pressure  to  gain  the  market. 

Under  both  free  trade  and  protection  duties  are 
either  specific  or  ad  valorem,  and  sometimes  both. 
A  sf)ecific  duty  is  so  many  cents  per  pound  or 
yard,  or  other  unit  of  quantity.  An  aa  valorem 
duty  is  such  a  percentage  of  value.  The  former 
requires  only  counting  or  weighing  at  the  custom- 
house, but  the  latter  requires  appraisement.  It 
is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  value  of  foreign  goods, 
and  they  are  often  invoiced  far  below  their  true 
value,  so  as  to  cheat  the  customs  and  enable  the 
importer  to  undersell  others  in  the  market.  This 
deprives  the  Treasury  of  part  of  its  expected 
revenue  and  deprives  domestic  producers  of  a 
part  of  their  promised  protection.  The  tariffs  of 
all  foreign  countries  are  now  almost  wholly  spe- 
cific. In  America  protectionists  favor  specific  du- 
ties, but  free  traders  generally  favor  ad  valorems. 

The  effect  of  tariff  upon  wages  has  long  been  a 
subject  of  dispute.     Perhaps  the  most  accurate 
statement  is  that  they  neither  raise 
Effect       "°^  lower  wages  except  as  they  in- 
ITpon  Waffet  ^''^^^^  ^^  diminish  employment.     If 
iw       m^vm  ^j^^    goods    we    consume    are    made 
abroad,  we  do  not  make  them  our- 
selves, therefore  labor  suffers.     Wages  in  Europe 
averag;e  from  one  fifth  to  two  thirds  those  in  the 
U.  S. ;  in  India,  China,  and  Japan,  from  one  tenth 
to  one  fifth  the  rates  paid  here.     These  compari- 
sons are  based  on  the  relative  productivity  of 
labor  and  machinery.     And  as  the  cost  of  ocean 
transportation  is  now  but  a  small  percentage  on 
the  cost  of  the  goods,  the  only  way  to  secure  em- 
ployment and  good  wages  in  this  country  is  to 
have  duties  that  will  at  least  equal  the  difference 
in  the  labor  cost  of  production  in  general  indus- 
tries between  those  countries  and  this.     Thus  the 
tariff  question  is  largely  a  labor  question.     It 
is  often  contended  by  free-trade  advocates  that 
the  ability  of  a  V.  S.  manufacturer  to  export 
to  Europe  at  a  profit  proves  that  he  no  longer 


needs  protection.  If  this  were  true  of  a  few, 
which  IS  doubtful,  it  is  not  true  of  the  500,000 
manufacturers  of  this  country.  Our  exports  ol 
manufactures  in  1905  were  only  9. 11  per  centd 
the  whole  product,  and  most  of  the  export  is  doe 
to  some  peculiarity  of  make  or  material,  whidb 
foreigners  soon  imitate  or  equal.  Foreign  mar- 
kets are  hard  to  gain  and  hold,  even  with  superior 
goods  produced  at  lower  cost,  as  may  sometimes 
but  rarely  happen.  All  our  gains  in  foreign 
markets  do  not  equal  the  growth  of  the  home 
market,  and  the  greater  should  not  be  endan- 
gered for  the  less.  Albert  Clarke. 

Rbpbrbncbs:  There  are  many  works  on  protection,  tnit  the 
latest,  which  also  states  the  free-trade  contentioa.  it 
Tariff  Controversies  of  the  Nineteenth  CeiUury,  by  Edwaid 
Stahwood  (Houghton.  MUHin  &  Co..  Boston  and  Nev 
York);  Protection  and  Prosperity,  by  George  B.  Curti« 
(The  Pan-American  Publishing  Company.  New  York):  Pr». 
tective  Philosophy,  bv  David  Hall  Rice  ((S«orge  B.  Reed, 
publisher,  Boston);  History  oftite  Protective  Tariff,  by  ex- 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  R.  W.  Thompson  (R.  S.  P»fc 
&  Co..  publishers,  Chicago);  A  Short  Tariff  History  of  At 
United  States,  by  David  H.  Mason  (Chicago)^;  Manual  of 
Social  Science,  by  Henry  C.  Carey  (H.  C.  Baird  8t  Co., 
Philadelphia):  Political  Economy,  by  Prof.  W.  D.  Wilson 
(same  publishers);  Protection  to  Home  Industry,  by  Prof. 
Robert  Ellis  Thompson  (D.  Appleton  &  Co..  New  York); 
Rudimentary  Economics,  by  (George  M.  Steele.  LLJ). 
(Leach.  Shewell  &  Sanborn.  Boston);  Political  Economy 
for  American  Youth,  by  Prof.  Jacob  Harris  Patten  (A. 
LoveU  &  Co..  New  York);  Wealth  and  Progress,  by  Pnt 
George  Gtmton  (D.  Appleton  &  Co.);  Principles  of  Sccid 
Economics,  by  George  Gtmton  (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  Neir 
York);  Conversations  on  Political  Economy,  by  WiUiun 
Elder  (H.  C.  Baird  &  Co..  Philadelphia);  The  Political 
Economy  of  Natural  Law,  by  Henry  Wood  (Lee  &  Shep- 
ard.  Boston);  Political  Economy,  by  Horace  Greeley  (7** 
Tribune,  New  York);  Farm  and  Factory,  by  T.  R.  Dodge, 
ex-Statistician  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Wash- 
ington, D.  C;  Records  of  the  Fifty-first  and  F^t^tiird 
Congresses;  files  of  the  Protectionist,  the  American  Econo' 
mist,  and  the  Manufacturer,  Boston.  New  York,  and  Phila- 
delphia; and  free  pamphlets  of  the  Home  Markaet  Chib. 
Boston,  and  American  Protective  Tariff  League,  New 
York;  also  the  lives  and  speeches  of  Madison.  Jefferson, 
Clay,  Webster,  Harrison,  and  McKinley. 

PROTESTANT  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH  AHD 
SOCIAL  REFORM  (for  a  statement  of  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in 
social  reform,  see  Church  Association  for 
THE  Advancement  op  the  Interests  op  La- 
bor; Christian  Social  Union;  Institutional 
Churches):  The  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
probably  leads  the  religious  societies  of  the 
United  States  in  its  activities  in  social  reform. 
The  existence  of  the  above-mentioned  societies, 
the  activities  and  utterances  of  such  men  as  the 
late  Bishop  Huntington  of  Central  New  York, 
Bishop  Potter  of  New  York,  Bishop  Sessums 
of  Louisiana;  with  such  clerg3mien  as  the  late 
William  Augustus  Muhlenberg,  D.D.;  Rev. 
W.  S.  Rainsford.D.D.;  Rev.  R.  Heber  Newton, 
D.D.;  Rev.  R.  H.  Holland,  S.T.D.;  Rev.  James 
Huntington,  O.S.;  Rev.  J.  D.  Peters,  D.D.;  Rev. 
W.  D.  P.  Bliss;  Rev.  Philo  Sprague;  with  such 
la3rmen  and  women  as  Professor  Ely,  Miss  Vida 
D.  Scudder,  and  many  others,  go  far  to  sub- 
stantiate this  view.  Referring  to  the  above- 
named  articles  for  details,  we  give  here  a  sig- 
nificant extract  from  the  pastoral  letter  of  the 
bishops  of  the  Church  in  1889 : 

In  a  country  such  as  ours,  distin^ished  among  the  nations 
by  institutions  which  presuppose  the  liberty,  intcdlii^nce.  and 
civic  virtues  of  the  citizen,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  men  should  feel  and  recognize  their  political  respon- 
sibility. And  while  the  Church  of  God — the  kingdom  not  of 
this  world — does  not  undertake  to  wage  the  warfare  of  the 
partizan,  it  is  nevertheless  charged  with  the  duty  of  es- 
tablishing and  maintaining  principles  which  shall  find  ex- 
pression m  the  political  as  well  as  in  the  social  and  family  life. 
The  Incarnation  would  be  emptied  of  a  large  part  of  its  sig- 
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i  if  it  were  supposed  to  leave  untouched  and  unin« 
the  life  of  men  under  the  ordered  polity  of  the  com« 
1th.  To  "render  unto  Caesar  the  things  that  are 
'  is  surely  more  than  the  due  payment  of  the  tribute 
7hich  supports  the  public  action  of  the  State.  It  is. 
he  righteous  and  godly  exercise  of  all  the  functions  of 
en.  On  account  of  the  dangers  which  beset  all  gov- 
.  the  far-seeing  founders  of  the  republic  rested  their 
tr  its  welfare  and  success  upon  the  civic  fidelity  of 
pie— not  upon  the  excellence  of  our  governmental 
Those  methods  make  possible  among  us  gross  and 
1  perversions  of  political  right  and  authority.  It  has 
pass,  in  the  heat  and  eagerness  of  party  struggle,  that 
uid  corrupt  conduct  is  largely  condoned,  and  the 
Is  of  political  morality  are  sensibly  and  dangerotisly 
We  are  confronting  a  great  peril — and  one  which 
cite  the  fears  of  Christian  men — lest  character  fash- 
i  the  working  of  free  institutions  be  irretrievably 
1,  and  the  poison,  entering  here,  spread  itself  through- 
mtire  life  of  the  nation.  Purity  and  integrity  in  the 
;ration  of  public  affairs  are  strenuously  demanded  by 
ion  of  Christ,  as  well  as  by  all  patriotic  aspiration. 
)lace.  in  morals  and  in  politics,  is  not  the  prize  won  by 

•  selfishness,  nor  the  refuge  of  patroniicd  incompe- 
>r  yet  the  barter  price  promised  or  paid  for  political 
;.  but  the  place  in  which  a  righteous  man  may  serve 
w  men  and  advance  the  reputable  interests  of  his 

The  emoluments  of  office  are  derived  from  a  fimd 
contributed  to  the  State  by  the  loyal  obedience 
and  patient  toil  of  the  industrious  masses;  to 
ftls  say  the  very  least,  it  should  be  distributed  so 
as  to  secure  the  most  efficient  and  economical 
conduct  of  public  affairs.  The  honors  of  office 
Imate  rewards  bestowed  by  popular  confidence  upon 
citizenship.  It  must  be  an  evil  day  for  our  country 
itib  emoluments  and  honors  are  made  the  prey  of  a 
activity  which  often  discards  all  honesty  in  its  meth- 
renounces  all  shame  in  its  corrupt  and  corrupting  suc- 
le  religion  of  Christ  is  "  for  the  healing  of  the  nations  " 
1  sin  and  wrong;  and  the  Church  of  Christ,  while  hold- 
l  aloof  from  the  strife  of  faction  and  party,  is  yet 
on,  in  the  persons  of  its  members,  to  guard  jealously 
;  heritage  which  God's  providence  has  bestowed,  and 
ain  earnestly  the  beneficent  ideals  of  political  life  and 
To  answer  that  call  with  ready  mind  and  will  is  the 
J  office  of  faithful  men  who  would  promote  the  right- 
which  "exalteth  a  nation,"  and  mvite  still  further 
from  Him  who  "  hath  brought  us  forth  into  a  wealthy 
mong  the  peoples  of  the  earth. 

.ss  on  to  a  kindred  topic.  It  is  inevitable  that  the 
of  God  shall  be  profoundly  concerned  at  the  dis- 
elations  of  what  are  commonly  called  the  "indus- 
ses" — the  wage-workers  and  the  employers  of  human 
rhe  spirit  of  our  holy  religion  forbids  indifference,  on 
to  any  actual  trials,  oppressions,  or  sufferings  of  men. 
ue  practical  operation  has  tended  always  to  do  away 
ousies.  suspicions,  and  antagonisms  between  the  chil- 
he  one  Father  of  us  all.  We  may  confidently  claim 
liurch  of  Him  who  by  His  presence  consecrated  the 
r  shop  of  Nazareth  that,  however,  at  any  time  or 
may  nave  been  tempted  to  shelter  itself  under  the 
le  or  protection  of  earthly  power  and  wealth,  never- 
s  deep,  constant  purpose  has  been  to  soften  asperities 
^  to  promote  mutual  ^ood-will.  to  curb  injustice,  as 
man  and  man.  And  if  there  be.  as  tmhappily  there 
a  forgetfulness  by  many  of  the  blessed  changes 
in  human  conditions  by  Christ's  religion,  we  may  not 
le  significant  truth  that  the  unchallenged  claim  of 
ur  day  to  considerate  justice  and  all  righteous  recog- 
r  their  human  brothera  rests  finally  and  completely 
i  dignity  and  sacredness  of  the  humanity  taken  into 
lead  by  the  Word  made  Flesh,  and  by  Him  redeemed 
liberty  of  the  children  of  God. 

lainfully  evident  that  the  existing  industrial  system 
ted  not  only  to  vehement  criticism,  but  to  perilous 
nd  one  of  the  most  discouraging  elements  of  the  situa- 
08  to  be  the  hopeless  or  despairing  tone  of  those  who 
1  the  overshadowing  questions  which  throng  so  per- 
upon  the  mind  and  heart  of  our  generation.  It 
ircely  to  be  expected,  by  many,  that  a  solution  of  the 
I  can  be  reached  by  applying  to  them  any  devices  of 
lagacity  or  any  reconciling  principles  of  economic 

aften  assumed  without  question,  alike  by  reckless 
md  thoughtful  earnestness,  that  there  is  no  soothing 
measy  world;  that  opposing  interests  and  aims  are 
in  mortal  strife.  We  do  not  venture  to  intimate  that 
any  swift  and  potent  cure  for  the  evils  which  we  must 
teplore.  But  we  are  confident  that  it  is  a  fallacy  in 
momics,  as  well  as  in  Christian  thinking,  to  look  upon 

*  of  men,  women,  and  children  as  a  mere  commercial 
ity  to  be  bought  and  sold,  as  an  inanimate  and  irre- 
)  thkig.  It  is  the  employer  who  seeks  and  finds  the 
il  of  the  operative,  who  respects  his  manhood,  and 
translates  tor-  him  into  fact  the  inarticulate  longings 
stter  nature:  it  is  the  master  whose  watchful  sym- 
ads  room  and  play  in  the  cottages  of  his  wearied 
1.  and  in  all  the  life  which  has  its  centers  there — it  is 


he  who  has  found  the  open  secret  of  a  wisdom  that  is  **  peace- 
able" because  it  is  "from  above."  and  is  "pure,"  "gentle," 
and  "easy  to  be  entreated."  Any  social  philosophy  whidi 
eliminates  from  its  consideration  tbe  value  and  significance  of 
human  feeling  or  human  susceptibility  to  the  influence  of  kind- 
ness, justice,  and  loving  manlmess  has  surely  left  itself  fatally 
maimed  and  incomplete.  The  heart  and  soul  of  a  man  cannot  be 
bought  or  hired  for  money  in  any  market,  and  to  act  as  if  they 
were  not  needed  in  the  doing  of  the  world's  vast  work  is  as  un- 
christian as  it  is  unwise.  We  may  not  therefore  omit  to  urge 
upon  all  those  to  whom  our  words  may  come,  the  profotmd 
need  of  a  righteotxs  and  full  appreciation  of  the  moral  and 
spiritual  factors  which  enter  into  industrial  questions.  To 
bear  in  mind  the  hardships  and  heavy  cares  of  our  brother 
men;  to  remember  our  common  kinship  in  the  great  family  of 
God;  to  ponder  their  necessities;  to  stand  ready  and  glad  to 
plead  their  cause;  to  brighten  their  lot  and  comfort  their  dis- 
tresses— this  is  the  exalted  office  of  Christian  men — it  is  the 
hopeful  method  of  peace  and  good -will.  And  let  it  never  be 
forgotten  that  there  is  here  a  reciprocal  obli^tion  laid  upon 
labor — a  duty  defined  by  every  principle  of  righteousness  and 
truth.  That  duty — a  duty  fully  and  fitly 
recognized  by  large  numbers  of  Christian 
Waff  e  working  men—plainly  is  to  treat  the  employer. 
ft_-_4.5-_  in  his  most  difncult  position,  with  all  consid- 
Hnesuon  g^ate  and  thoughtful  regard.  His  legitimate 
interests  may  not  be  ignored,  and  it  should  be 
the  stedfast  will  and  purpose  of  his  working 
associates  to  protect  those  interests  and  defend  them  against 
all  unjust  aggressions.  He  is  frequently  placed  in  situations 
of  great  enibarrassment,  and  the  kindly  patience  and  sym- 
pathy of  his  workmen  may  bring  relief.  He  is  always  en- 
titled to  that,  and  there  is  grave  injustice  when  it  is  withheld. 
Combinations  which  cripple  or  hinder  his  rightful  freedom  of 
action,  unreasonable  demands  concerning  the  hours  and  com- 
pensation and  division  of  labor — these  are  not  in  the  way  of 
substantial  right,  and  any  temporary  or  passing  triumph  for 
them  is  but  the  delusive  promise  of  a  method  bad  in  morals, 
which  really  invites  and  compels  disaster.  Tlie  stars  in  their 
courses  through  God's  sky  ot  truth  fight  against  ungodliness 
and  wrong,  and  they  who  would  claim  equity  must  do  equity. 
In  considering  these  relations  between  employer  and  em- 
ployed, we  desire  to  express  our  profound  interest  in  the  pro- 
visions that  may  be  and  should  be  made  for  penetrating  the  life 
of  the  great  masses  of  men  with  positive  Christian  influence. 
If  the  world's  exacting  labor  is  to  be  done  in  any  accord  with 
the  principles  of  the  kmgdom  of  God,  there  must  of  necessity 
be,  on  the  part  of  employers,  a  distinct  and  unqualified  recog- 
nition of  the  spiritual  needs  and  claims  of  the  workmen  whose 
toil  they  controUor  direct. 

In  the  law  of  God  there  is  a  day  which  He  calls  His  own, 
and  by  the  declaration  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  it  was  "  made 
for  man."  It  is  doubly  protected  then  by  the  sovereignty  of 
God  and  by  the  everlasting  sanctity  of  a  human  right;  the 
Holy  Day — thus  ^ruarded  and  shielded  against  invasion — is 
the  day  tor  worship  and  for  rest.  To  rob  it  of  its  character 
at  the  demand  of  greed ;  to  make  labor  so  weary  under  its  daily 
burden  that  it  is  tempted  and  almost  forced  to  change  its  day 
of  high  and  holy  refreshment  into  a  day  of  reckless  indul- 
gence or  soulless  apathy,  is  grievous  sin.  We  are  enabled 
to  thank  God  for  the  good  examples  of  some  of  our  brethren 
who  have  been  forward  to  minister  graciously  and  helpfully  to 
large  bodies  of  operatives  in  their  employ.  They  have  pro- 
vided for  needed  rest,  for  helpful  and  elevating  recreation,  for 
due  demands  of  human  frame  and  human  spirit.  Let  the  ex- 
amples be  multiplied,  and  let  the  Church  of  God  interpose  its 
protest  against  oppressive  wrong. 

Since  this  pastoral  letter  was  written,  the 
Church  has  greatly  extended  her  activities  in 
various  ways  along  lines  of  social  reform.  A 
recent  report  ("Church  Philanthropy  in  New 
York,"  by  Floyd  Appleton,  Ph.D.,  1906)  enu- 
merates among  remedial  institutions  six  hospitals, 
besides  numerous  clinics  and  dispensaries — six  for 
the  incurable,  blind,  and  deaf;  thirteen  for  the 
aged  and  orphaned ;  five  for  the  delinquent — aside 
from  a  large  number  of  local  and  smaller  institu- 
tions. The  Church  has  done  as  well  in  other 
parts  of  the  country  in  proportion  to  her  means 
and  membership. 

Officially,  the  Church  has  reiterated,  empha- 
sized, and  clarified  her  position  in  various  pas- 
toral letters,  both  on  the  part  of  the  House  of 
Bishops  and  of  individual  bishops. 

At  the  recent  general  convention  at  Rich- 
mond, Va.  (Oct.,  1907),  the  report  on  "  Capital  and 
Labor "  recon:imended  a  more  intelligent  study 
of  these  questions;  deprecated  the  ignorance  of 
clerg3rmen  of  the  real  issue,  and  that  of  laboring 
men  concerning  the  true  mission  of  the  Church; 
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deplored  the  employment  of  children  in  mills  and 
factories,  urged  the  coordination  of  the  various 
existing  societies  within  the  Church  under  a  cen- 
tral committee;  and  called  for  systematic  efforts 
to  arouse  interest  in  these  matters  on  the  part  of 
Church  people  in  general. 

The  convention  adopted  the  report,  and  crea- 
ted a  permanent  Committee  on  Capital  and  Labor 
with  authority  to  speak  in  the  name  of  the  Church 
in  these  matters.  Secretary :  Rev.  Edward  L, 
Parsons.  Berkeley,  Gal, 

PROUDHOM,  PIERRE  JOSEPH:  French  phil- 
osophical anarcliist;  bom  1S09.  Besanyon,  France. 
He  early  displayed  a  lov-^e  of  study,  and,  borrow^- 
ing books  from  the  town  library,  he  read,  and  went 
to  the  day-school  when  his  work  allowed.  At 
sixteen  he  entered  the  college  of  his  native  place, 
but  could  not  buy  the  necessary  books,  and  had  to 
borrow  them  from  his  mates  in  order  to  copy  the 
lessons.  There  is  a  story  of  young  Proudhon 
returning  home  laden  with  prizes,  to  find  that 
there  was  no  dinner  for  him.  At  the  age  of  nine- 
teen he  worked  in  a  printing-house,  correcting 
proof,  and  acquired  knowledge  on  many  lines, 
particularly  in  theology ;  learning  Hebrew,  as  well 
as  Greek  and  Latin*  lie  was  thus  enabled  to  con- 
tribute some  articles  to  an  '*  Encyclopedic  Catho- 
lique/'  In  I  S3  6  he  established  a  small  printing- 
omce  in  Besan^^on,  but,  his  partner  committing 
suicide,  he  had  to  wind  up  the  business  in  1838. 
In  1837  he  had  written  an  "Essay  on  General 
Grammar, '*  and  obtained  a  pension  of  t.500 
francs.  This  enabled  him  to  go  to  Paris  and  to 
compete  for  a  prize  essay  on  the  subject  of  "The 
Celebration  of  Sunday/*  in  which  he  first  broached 
liberal  social  ideas. 

In  1840  he  published  his  first  work.  *'Qu*est-ce 
que  la  Fropridt^?"  giving  liis  famous  answer  to 
the  question.  "La  Propri^t^,  c*est  le  Vol"  (Prop- 
erty is  Theft).  It  attracted  little  notice;  the  sole 
results  to  its  author  were  the  withdrawal  of  his 
pension  by  the  Academy,  and  the  threat  of  a 
prosecution.  In  1842,  for  a  repetition  of  of- 
fen  e  in  his  "Avertissement  aux  Propri^taires," 
he  was  prosecuted  before  the  Cour  a 'Assises  of 
Besanfon.  but  was  acnuitted.  From  1843  to  1847 
he  was  employed  at  Lyons,  in  the  superintend- 
ence of  a  scheme  of  water-transport  on  the  rivers 
Sa6ne  and  Rh6ne,  publishing  during  this  time  at 
Paris  the  two  works  entitled  "De  la  Creation  de 
rOrdre  dans  1' Humanity"  and  "Systeme  des 
Contradictions  Economiques,"  his  most  impor- 
tant works,  and  written  under  the  influence  of 
Hegel,  Adam  Smith,  and  the  Bible,  In  1847  he 
finally  settled  in  Paris,  where  he  was  becoming 
celebrated  as  a  leader  of  innovation.  The  revo- 
lution of  February  (1848)  found  the  social  re- 
formers unprepared.  But  Proudhon  threw  him- 
self with  ardor  into  the  conflict  of  opinion,  and 
gained  national  notoriety.  He  was  editor  of 
the  Repf^sentani  du  Pen  pie  and  other  journals,  in 
wliich  the  most  adv^anced  theories  were  advo- 
cated ;  elected  member  of  Assembly  for  the  Seine 
department,  by  77.094  votes,  he  brought  fonvard 
a  proposal  to  exact  an  imf>ost  of  one  third  on 
interest  and  rent,  which  was  rejected.  He  had 
various  struggles  with  the  Mountain  and  other 
political  factions,  whom  he  accused  of  favoring 
socialisni  only  in  pretense.  He  fought  a  duel 
with  F^lix  Pyat  and  denounced  Louis  Bonaparte, 
who  was  already  preparing  his  coup  d'Hat.  For 
this  he  was  condemned  to  a  fine  of  10,000  francs 
and  three  years*  imprisonment,  and  fled  to  Bel- 


gium. Proudhon  only  remained  In  Belgium  a 
few  days,  and  returning  to  Paris  in  disguise,  was 
discovered,  and  imprisoned  three  years.  He 
wrote  during  these  years  his  "Confessions  d'un 
R^volutionnaire**  (1849),  "Actes  de  la  Revo- 
lution" (1S49),  "Gratuit^  du  Credit"  (1850).  and 
"La  Revolution  Sociale  Demontr6e  par  le  Coup 
d'Etat."  In  June,  1852,  he  was  set  at  liberty, 
and  lived,  writing,  in  comparative  quiet,  till  the 
publication  of  his  work,  **De  la  Justice  d^^n^  iv 
k<^ volution  et  dans  TEglise"  (1858),  in  \\\ 
attacked  the  Church  and  other  existing  n 
tions  with  unusual  fury.  This  time  he  lied  iw 
Brussels  to  escape  imprisonment.  On  his  return 
to  France  his  health  broke  down,  tho  he  continued 
to  write.     Died  at  Passy»  1S65. 

Thomas  X  irk  up  says  of  Proudhon  (article 
'*  Proudhon,*'  " Encyclopa-dia  Britannica,"  olh 
ed.) : 

Personally  Proudhon  was  one  of  the  most  remarlcabfr  fig^ 
urea  of  modem  France.     His  life  was  marked  1 
simplicity  and  even  Puritanism;  he  was  afTcv 
domestic  relations,  a  most  loyal  friend,  and  Jitni  ;; 

conduct.  He  was  strongly  opposed  to  the  prevauinj^  rrerith 
{socialism  of  his  time  be^iwc  of  its  utopianisni  and  imnio^l- 
iiy;  and,  tho  he  uttered  all  manner  of  wild  paradox  and  vehe 
mcnt  invective  aii^inst  the  dominant  ideas  and  institutiom^ 
he  was  remarkably  free  from  feelings  of  personal  hate.  In 
all  that  he  said  smd  did  he  was  the  son  of  toe  people^  who  hsd 
not  been  broken  to  the  usual  social  and  academic  di£dpliii«; 
hence  hia  roughness,  his  one-aidedness.  and  his  exagirern- 
tions;  but  he  is  always  vigorous,  and  often  bnlliant  and  orig- 
inal. 

It  would,  of  course,  be  imposajble  to  reduce  the  ideas  of 
such    an    irregular   thinker   to   systematic   form.     Yet   the 
groundwork  of  his  teaching  is  clear  and  firm; 
^^      .  no  one  could  insist  with  greater  emphasis  00 

PrillLOLplei  the  demonstrative  character  of  economic  prin- 
ciples as  understood  by  himself.  HestTonjfit 
believed  in  the  absolute  truth  of  a  few  morml 
ideas,  with  which  it  was  the  aim  of  his  teaching  to  mold  and 
suffuse  political  economy.  Of  these  fundamental  ideas, 
justice,  liberty,  and  equality  were  the  chief.  What  he  desidcT- 
ated.  for  instance,  in  an  ideal  society  was  the  most  perfrct 
equality  of  remuneration.  It  was  his  principle  that  service 
pays  service;  that  a  day's  labor  balances  a  day's  labor— in 
other  words,,  that  the  duration  of  labor  is  the  just  measure  of 
value.  He  did  not  shrink  from  any  of  the  consequences  of 
this  theory,  for  he  would  ^ve  the  same  rctftuneration  to  the 
worst  mason  as  to  a  Phidias:  but  he  looks  forward  also  to  a 
period  in  human  development  when  the  present  inequality  in 
the  talent  and  capacity  of  men  would  be  reduced  to  an  inap- 
preciable minimum.  From  the  great  principle  of  service  as 
the  equivalent  of  scitHcc  is  derived  his  axiom  that  property 
is  the  right  of  aubaine.  The  avinUn  was  a  stranijer  not  natu- 
ralized; and  the  rightof  aM^otntf  wasthe  right  in  \'irtuc  of  which 
the  sovereign  claimed  the  goods  of  such  a  stranger  who  had 
died  in  his  territory.  Property  is  a  right  of  th©  sam,e  nature, 
with  a  like  power  of  appropriation  in  the  form  of  rent,  interest, 
etc.  It  reaps  without  labor,  consumes  without  producing, 
and  enjoys  without  exertion.  Proudhon's  aim.  therefore, 
was  to  realize  a  science  of  society  resting  on  principles  of 
justice,  liberty,  and  equality  thus  understood;  "a  science  ab- 
solute, rigorous,  based  on  the  nature  of  man  and  of  his  facul- 
ties, and  on  their  mutual  relations;  a  science  which  we  have 
not  to  in  vent^  but  to  discover."  But  he  saw  <^early  ttiat  such 
ideas,  with  their  necessary  accompaniments,  could  only  te 
realized  through  a  long  and  laborious  process  of  social  trans- 
formation. As  we  have  sai  d ,  he  strongly  detested  t be  prurient 
immorality  of  the  schools  of  Saint- Simon  and  Fourier.  He 
attacked  them  not  less  bitterly  for  thinking  that  society  could 
be  changed  offhand  by  a  ready-made  and  complete  scheme  dL 
reform.  It  was  '*the  most  accurst  lie,"  he  aaid.  *'  that  could 
be  offered  to  mankind.'*  In  social  change  he  distinguisbes 
between  the  transition  and  the  perfection  or  achievemenL 
With  regard  to  the  transition  he  advocated  the  progresave 
abolition  of  the  right  of  aubaitu^  by  reducing  interest^  real, 
etc.  For  the  goal  he  profest  only  to  give  the  geneial  pnn- 
ciplcs;  he  had  no  ready-made  scheme,  no  Utopia.  The 
positive  organization  of  the  new  societjr  in  its  detafls  was  a 
labor  that  would  require  ^fty  Monieaquieus.  The  OTgaoiza^ 
tion  he  desired  vi-as  one  on  collective  pnnciples:  a  freea^Nxia* 
tion  which  would  take  account  of  the  division  of  labor  and 
which  would  maintain  the  personality  both  of  the  man  and 
the  citizen.  With  his  strong  an  d  fen'id  feeling  for  human  dig- 
nity and  liberty.  Proudhon  could  not  have  tolerated  any 
theory  of  social  change  that  did  not  give  full  scope  for  the  free 
development  of  man.  Connected  with  this  was  his  famous 
paradox  of  anarchy,  as  the  goal  of  the  free  development  of 
society,  by  which  he  meant  that  through  the  ethical  progres 
of  men  government  should  become  unnecessary.     *' Govern- 
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of  man  by  man  in  every  fonn,"  he  says,  "is  oppression, 
lighest  perfection  of  society  is  found  in  the  union  of 
and  anarchy." 

oudhon  is  considered  the  father  of  the  school 
le  philosophical  anarchists  (see  Anarchism), 
le  neld  their  views  only  in  the  germ  and  not 
leir  developed  form,  and  he  has  fotmd,  as  he 
icted,  his  chief  following  in  the  United  States, 
lor:  **Qu'est-ce  que  la.  Propri^t^  ? " ;  "De 
r^ation  de  TOrdre  dans  THumanit^";  **Sys- 
1  des  Contradictions  Economiques " ;  "Con- 
)ns  d'lm  R^volutionnaire " ;  *  Actes  de  la 
)lution";  **Gratuit^  du  Credit";  "La  R^vo- 
n  Sociale  Demontr^  par  le  Coup  d*6tat; 
la  Justice  dans  la  Revolution  et  dans 
ise."  A  complete  edition,  including  posthu- 
5  writings,  was  published  at  Paris  in  1875. 
te-Beuve  gave  us  in  1875  **P.  J.  Proudhon: 
ie  et  la  Correspondance.  In  1876  Mr.  B.  R. 
:er  published  a  translation  of  the  work  on 
erty.     (See  Anarchism.) 

FBLIC     EMPLOYMENT     BUREAUS:     The 

sment  for  public  employment  bureaus,  which 
r  different  forms  are  now  being  started  in 
st  all  progressive  coimtries,  has  been  occa- 
td  mainly  by  the  evils  attendant  so  f requentlv 
I  private  bureaus.  These  evils  have  developed, 
upon  the  same  general  lines,  in  all  coimtries, 

of  charging  somewhat  heavy  registration 
from  those  seeking  work,  holmng  out  hopes 
promises,  and  then  sending  them  here  and 
5  with  all  sorts  of  baseless  stories,  without 
I  anything  for  them,  except  get  their  money ; 

to  employers  of  recommending  employees 
trvants  of  whom  they  really  know  nothing; 

to  girls  of  sending  them  to  places  of  whose 
il  character  they  do  not  know,  and  not  seldom 
sliberately  sdluring  them  into  houses  of  ill 
te. 

iblic  emplovment  bureaus  have  grown  out 
lese  evils,  by  a  natural  evolution,  through 
»us  grades.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  ex- 
'  understand  the  different  kinds  of  employ- 
;  bureaus.     These  may  be  said  to  be  six : 

the  fint  place  we  put  the  labor  bureau  connected  with 
trade-union.  These  in  all  countries  do  a  large  and  im- 
it  work»  but  of  course  only  for  the  members  ofthe  trade- 
with  whidi  they  are  connected. 

n  to  these,  but  in  most  countri^  slightly  developed, 
.bor  bureaus  established  by  working  men,  but  not  in 
ction  with  any  one  trade-union. 

bird  class  consists  of  labor  bureaus  established  by  em- 
rs.  In  some  countries  these  play  a  somewhat  large 
ind  are  able  to  find  work  for  many  men. 
crarth  and  more  important  class  is  the  regular  com- 
al  employment  bureaus,  altho  in  almost  all  coimtries 
I  to  be  mainly  for  domestic  servants,  waiters,  and 


ifth  class  of  employment  bureau  which  in  some  places 
eveloped  a  large  activity  is  the  bureau  established  by 
form  or  other  of  charitable  or  philanthropic  association. 
)  last  kind  of  employment  bureau  is  the  bureau  estab- 
by  the  municip{uity  or  state,  which  in  Europe  at  least 
sen  frequently  very  successful  and  seems  on  the  increase 
rill  demand  careful  study. 

L  Europe 

e  commence  with  France,  not  because  the 
.ch  bureaus  are  the  most  important  or  the 
;  successful,  but  because  France  first  at- 
>ted  public  efforts  in  this  line,  and  upon  her 
rience  to  some  extent  has  been  based  the 
m  of  other  coimtries. 

France  as  early  as  1848  the  French  pro- 
oal  government  of  the  day  voted  to  establish 
e  information  bureau  in  each  of  the  mayor- 
8  of  Paris.     These  were  by  no  means  success- 


ful owing  to  political  considerations  and  their 
want  of  success  long  discounted  the  idea  of  munic- 
ipal btu-eaus. 

Employment  bureaus  carried  on  for  gain  have 
as  a  result  been  by  far  the  most  numerous  and  at 
least  until  recently  the  most  successful  of  the 
agencies  for  securing  situations  in  France.  The 
number  of  situations  obtained  by  them  nms.over 
a  million  every  year.  But  these  are  very  lai:gely 
limited  to  obtaining  situations  in  domestic  service 
or  for  waiters  in  hotels  and  restaurants,  and  many 
complaints  against  them  are  made  so  that  there  is 
a  movement  for  their  suppression  by  law. 

A  small  class  of  French  bureaus  has  at  present 

little  influence — the  old    Gild    Registries,  over 

fifteen  of  which  still  remain  from  the 

JttokM      ^^^  French  gild  system. 

Much  more  important  in  France 
are  the  trade-union  employment  bu- 
reaus. In  1903  1,017  trade-unions  maintained 
labor  bureaus  or  registries  out  of  a  total  of  3,934 
trade-unions  existing  in  France.  These,  however, 
tend  to  become  connected  with  the  labor  ex- 
change, or  "Bourse  du  Travail,"  an  institution 
somewhat  peculiar  to  France,  altho  to  an  extent 
copied  in  Italy  and  other  countries.  The  first 
laoor  exchange  was  that  created  by  the  munic- 
ipality of  Paris  in  1887,  of  which  an  emplojnnent 
bureau  was  to  have  been  from  the  start  one  of  the 
important  features.     (See  Labor  Exchange.) 

Somewhat  similar  labor  exchanges  were  started 
in  Nimes  the  same  year,  in  Marseilles  and  Saint 
Etienne  in  1888,  Toulon  in  1889,  Bordeaux  and 
Toulouse  in  1890.  In  1903  the  total  number  of 
labor  exchanges  in  France  was  94  to  which  there 
were  affiliated  1,871  trade-unions  with  a  mem- 
bership of  288,0^6. 

In  that  year  sixty-six  of  these  exchanges  made 
returns  reporting  finding  employment  for  75,175 
persons,  not  two  thirds  of  which  were  permanent. 

French  municipal  employment  bureaus  have 
been  more  successful.  They  were,  however,  slow 
in  development,  because  of  the  want  of  success 
attending  the  1848  experiments.  The  attempt, 
however,  was  revived  in  1886,  and  by  1900  there 
were  52  municipal  employment  bureaus  in 
France.  In  1902  30  of  these  reported  finding 
situations  for  58,752  people,  of  which  over  50  were 
permanent. 

German  Public  Emplo3rment  Bureaus  are  un- 
doubtedly the  best  of  any  country  in  the  world, 
but  were  not  the  first  kind  to  be  developed. 

The  ordinary  commercial  emplo3rment  bureaus 
of  Germany,  as  in  other  countries,  occupy  them- 
selves mainly  in  placing  domestic  servants.  They 
are   much   criticized,    and   some   of 

Q^nuMY    ^^®"^»  *^  ^^  other  countries,  for  im- 
^    moralities     connected     with     them. 
This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  Ger- 
many is  turning  to  the  Public  Bureaus.     For  the 
bureaus  in  connection  with  the  Relief  Stations, 
see  Relief  Stations. 

The  trade-unions  of  Germany,  as  elsewhere, 
maintain  in  many  instances  employment  bureaus. 
Several  employment  bureaus  are  maintained  in 
Germany  in  connection  with  the  Chambers  of 
Agriculture. 

The  characteristic  emplo3rment  bureau  of  Ger- 
many is,  however,  as  we  have  said,  the  Public 
Bureau,  often  commenced  by  some  private  volun- 
tary association  and  occasionally  so  continued, 
but  almost  always  at  least  subsidized  by  the 
municipality  (sometimes  by  the  commune),  and, 
in  most  cases,  coming  to  be  a  Mimicipal  Bureau, 
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managed  by  the  municipality   (sometimes  the 
commune). 

The  first  employment  bureau  of  this  kind  in 
Germany  was  founded  in  Stuttgart,  in  1865,  by  a 
workman's  improvement  society.  It  was  later 
joined  by  other  societies,  and  in  1805  became  the 
Stuttgart  Municipal  Employment  Bureau.  The 
example  of  Stuttgart  was  followed  by  Cologne  in 
1874;  by  Berlin,  1883:  Hanover,  1889;  Dusseldorf 
in  1890;  Carlsruhe,  1891;  Freiburg,  1892.  They 
then  became  common ;  5  such  public  or  municipal 
bureaus  were  established  in  1893;  8  in  1894;  23  in 
1895 ;  1 2  in  1896  (all  the  largest  cities  already  hay- 
ing them);  8  in  1898;  9  in  1899;  11  in  1900;  5  in 
1901 ;  2  in  1902.  By  1904  there  were  136  bureaus. 
In  1898  an  association  of  such  bureaus  was  estab- 
lished for  the  empire.  This  association  has  an 
organ,  the  Arbeiismarkt,  a  bimonthly  edited  by 
Dr.  Flesch,  and  first  published  in  1887.  Many 
conferences  on  the  subject  have  been  held.  The 
Berlin  bureau  is  a  type  of  many.  It  found  places 
in  1904  for  67,000  persons.  It  is  conducted  by 
various  united  societies,  but  receives  a  subsidy  of 
$5,000  from  the  municipality  and  is  under  its 
strict  supervision.  It  is  free  to  all  employees. 
Workmen  who  register  pay  a  fee  of  20  pfennig 
(five  cents).  Several  of  the  skilled  labor-unions 
use  the  bureau  instead  of  maintaining  bureaus  of 
their  own.  Employers  and  employees  are  equally 
represented  in  the  management.  Such  is  the 
type.  But  Berlin  is  not  generally  supposed  to 
have  the  best  public  employment  bureau.  This 
honor  is  usually  given  to  Stuttgart  or  Cologne. 

Characteristic  of  all  of  them,  however,  is  the 
fact  that  they  are  managed  by  committees  on 
which  employers  and  employees  are  e<jually  rep- 
resented. The  Germans  consider  this  fact  so 
vital  that  they  have  coined  a  word  to  express  it 
— pariiat,  or  the  equal  representation  of  employer 
and  employed.  Second,  however,  only  in  impor- 
tance to  this  is  the  importance  they  give  to  the 
bureaus  by  having  at  the  head  of  the  committees 
the  foremost  citizens. 

In  Frankfort  the  burgomaster  or  mayor  nomi- 
nates the  president  of  the  employment  bureau 
Committee.  In  Elberfeld  a  committee  of  the 
"Arbitration  Court "  also  manages  the  bureau. 
In  Munich  the  president  of  the  "Arbitration 
Court"  is  also  president  of  the  bureau.  In  Nu- 
remberg the  bureau  is  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  city  magistracy.  In  Breslau  a  member  of 
the  magistracy  is  the  head  of  the  bureau.  Upon 
the  Berlin  cornmittee  are  an  official  from  the  Im- 
perial Ministry  of  the  Interior,  well-known  pro- 
fessors and  publicists,  as  well  as  employers  and 
employees.  In  Cologne  the  municipality  bears 
all  the  costs,  but,  while  keeping  a  general  control, 
leaves  the  actual  management  to  a  committee  of 
various  unions,  including  the  trade-unions,  the 
union  of  Independent  Handicrafts,  the  gilds,  and 
a  number  of  religious  and  labor  societies. 

In  Bavaria  the  decisive  step  has  been  taken  of 
making  the  communes  by  law  responsible  for  the 
labor  bureau.  In  Bavaria,  too,  the  system  of 
distinctive  municipal  bureaus  has  been  most  de- 
veloped into  a  complete  system.  There  are  seven 
central  employment  bureaus  in  the  eight  largest 
Bavarian  cities,  and  these  have  forty-five  outly- 
ing bureaus  connected  with  them.  This  systema- 
tization  of  course  enormously  increases  the  value 
of  each  bureau  in  hearing  of  situations  and  there- 
fore in  supplying  them  to  applicants.  The  consti- 
tution of  these  bureaus  is  usually  similar.  No  fees 
are  charged;  the  entire  cost  is  defrayed  by  the 


municipality  (assisted  by  grants  from  the  Bava- 1 
rian  Government). 

That  these  municipal  bureaus  have  succeeded  is  | 
seen  in  the  increase  of  the  work  done.  In  Munich  I 
the  bureau  filled  25,586  situations  in  1896,  51,664 
in  1903.  In  1896  4;r,oo8  people  applied  for 
situations,  and  79,505  in  1903.  In  1896  30,057 
positions  were  offered  by  employers,  and  in  1903, 
67,429.  Indeed,  the  municipal  bureau  at  Munioi 
exceeds  the  work  done  by  all  other  employment 
bureaus  in  the  city  taken  together.  Of  every  100 
applications  for  work  it  receives,  65  per  cent  are 
successful,  a  much  higher  percent^e  than  anj 
other  form  of  employment  bureau.  The  expenses 
of  the  municipal  bureau  in  1903  amounted  to 
$8,705,  of  which  $5,820  went  in  salaries.  There 
was  a  grant  from  the  Bavarian  Government  of 
$1 ,025  and  not  including  the  grant  the  cost  of  each 
situation  procured  was  fourteen  cents  per  situa- 
tion. Indeed,  one  of  the  marked  characteristics 
of  the  German  public  bureaus  is  this  cheapness  of 
operation.  In  Carlsruhe,  in  1903,  it  was  13  cents 
for  each  of  1 1 ,496  positions  filled ;  in  Mannl^im, 
II  cents  for  each  of  10,939  positions  filled;  in 
Cologne,  in  1904,  it  was  9  cents  for  each  of  the 
28,200  positions  filled. 

At  first  the  labor-unions  were  suspicious  of  these 
bureaus,  but  being  public  and  managed  equally 
by  employers  and  employees,  this  suspicion  has 
given  way  to  confidence. 

n.  Other  Countries 

Other  European  countries  have  little  new  to  of- 
fer. Belgium  and  Italy  have  developed  some  labor 
exchanges  like  the  French  bourses  de  travail,  and 
with  employment  bureaus  attached,  yet  with  little 
success.  T^hey  are  therefore  turning  now  to  the 
German  type.  Austria  and  Denmark  have  fol- 
lowed the  lead  of  Germany  directly,  notably  at 
Vienna,  Basel,  Bern,  Zurich,  and  Copenhagen. 
Switzerland  is  developing  a  federal  system  of  em- 
ployment bureaus.  In  England,  out  of  the  re- 
cent agitation  of  the  question  of  unemployment 
has  come  the  recent  establishment  of  a  system  of 
public  employment  bureaus  called  labor  bureaux, 
too  recent,  however,  yet  to  show  results  either 
favorable  or  unfavorable. 

(For  the  interesting  work  of  the  New  Zealand 
Government  in  obtaining  work  for  the  unem- 
ployed through  the  cooperation  of  the  police,  see 
New  Zealand.) 

From  a  study  of  the  German  btu-eaus  Dr.  Varlez, 
of  Ghent  (Belgium) ,  an  authority  on  the  subject, 
lays  down  the  following  principles  for  their  man- 
agement: » 

m.  Principles 

I.  The  employers  and  the  employees  should  have  an  equal 
right  in  the  management  of  the  bureaus.  They  should  also 
have  equal  rights  in  the  administration  of  the  bureaus. 

a.  The  presidency  should  be  in  the  hands  of  men  not  in- 
terested in  industrial  conflicts. 

3.  A  purely  bureaucmtic  management  is  irreconcilable 
with  an  effective  management  of  the  bureaus. 

4.  The  management  should  not  be  placed  exclusively  in 
the  hands  of  philanthropic  institutions. 

5.  The  expenses  of  the  organization  and  administration 
of  bureaus,  m  which  employers  and  employees  are  equally 
interested,  should  fall  upon  the  public  authorities;  princi- 
pally upon  the  local  community. 

6.  The  placing  of  laborers  outside  of  the  community 
should  be  in  charge  of  a  central  bureau  rather  than  in  that 
of  the  district  bureau. 

7.  The  procuring  of  work  should  be  free  of  charge. 

>  Report  on  the  Reorganization  of  the  Ghent  Labor  Ex- 
change, Ghent,  1906. 
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8.  The  placing  of  laborers  shotild  not  be  purely  a  local 
matter;  it  should  extend  to  the  surrounding  district. 

9.  The  bureau  should  try  to  keep  in  touch  and,  if  possible, 
to  cooperate  with  all  agencies  which  undertake  to  find  em- 
ployment. 

10.  The  public  authorities  should  control  all  employment 
bureaus  so  as  to  prevent  commercialism  on  their  part  and 
hostile  action  toward  the  public  bureau. 

XI.  The  statistics  of  the  bureaus  should  be  kept  with  the 
greatest  care. 

1  a.  The  public  bureaus  should  be  for  both  sexes. 

x^.  The  public  bureaus  should  endeavor  to  place  both 
working  men  and  domestics. 

X4.  Women  clerks  should  be  used  in  placing  women  ap- 
plicants. 

15.  Direct  contact  between  employers  and  employees, 
and  also  between  persons  of  different  sexes,  should  be  avoided 
in  the  office  of  the  bureau. 

x6.  Strikes  and  lockouts  should  be  reported  immediately 
to  the  employment  bureau,  and  should  be  announced  there, 
but  it  should  not  be  necessary  to  close  the  office  to  the  trades 
implicated. 

x7.  All  the  transactions  of  placing  people  should  be  car- 
ried on  within  the  office  of  the  bureau. 

x8.  Managers  of  offices  should  try  to  satisfy  their  clients, 
both  employers  and  working  men,  without  following  the  strict 
order  of  application,  which  is  piore  or  less  a  matter  of  chance. 

xo.  Officers  should  energetically  combat  the  practise  of 
working  men  in  applying  directly  to  employers  who  are  pa- 
trons of  the  bureau,  for  positions. 

ao.  To  make  known  their  work  the  public  employment 
bureaus  should  use  all  the  different  methods  of  advertising 
which  are  used  by  commercial  institutions. 

ax.  The  labor  bureau  should  be  interested  in  placing  of 
apprentices  and  in  the  form  of  their  contract,  because  the 
future  of  the  labor  market  depends  upon  the  proper  manage- 
ment of  apprenticeships. 

2  a.  Employment  bureaus  of  neighboring  villages  should 
as  far  as  possible  cooperate  with  each  other. 

23.  Bureaus  in  villages  should  try  to  interest  themselves 
in  the  question  of  the  depopulation  of  the  country  districts 
and  the  poverty  of  farm-laborers. 

IV.  The  United  States 

We  abridge  here  the  account  of  free  public 
employment  offices  in  the  U.  S..  by  J.  E.  Conner, 
Ph.D..  in  the  U.  S.  Bulletin  of  Labor  (Jan.,  1907) : 

X890.  Ohio.  5  offices.  Cleveland,  Columbus.  Cincinnati, 
Dayton,  and  Toledo;  salaries  paid  by  cities  at  first,  now  by 
state. 

1893.  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  a  municipal  office,  founded  and 
maintained  by  labor-tmions.  later  assumed  by  municipality 
and  coimty,  now  by  municipality. 

1894.  Seattle.  Wash.,  a  municipal  office,  fotmded  by  an 
amendment  to  the  city  charter. 

X895.  Montana,  first  legislative  attempt  at  a  mail-order 
system.  Changed  by  a  substitute  act  of  March  6,  1807,  to 
a  law  permitting  municipalities  to  act  for  themselves.  Butte 
office.  X902;  Great  Falls.  1905;  both  founded  by  city  ordi- 
nances and  virtually  municipal  offices. 

1896.  New  York,  i  office.  New  York  City;  act  repealed 
and  office  discontinued.  1906. 

1897.  Nebraska,  mail-order  system,  only  i  office,  state 
capitol  at  Lincoln. 

X899.  Illinois.  4  offices,  3  in  Chicago  and  i  in  Peoria; 
original  act  declared  unconstitutional,  present  one  passed 
May  IX.  1003. 

X899.  Missouri.  3  offices.  St.  Louis.  Kansas  City,  and  St. 


Joseph. 


X901.  Connecticut.  <  offices.  Bridgeport,  Hartford.  New 
Haven.  Norwich,  and  Waterbury. 

xoox.  Kansas,  mail-order  system;  only  i  office,  state 
capitol  at  Topeka. 

X901.  West  Virginia,  i  office,  Wheeling. 

X901.  Wisconsin.  4  offices.  La  Crosse.  Milwaukee.  Oshkosh, 
Superior. 

x^x.  Duluth,  Miim..  municipal  office;  fotmded  by  city 
ordinance. 

X9oa.  Maryland,  x  office.  Baltimore. 

x5)oa.  &tcramento.  Cal.,  municipal  office;  founded  by  city 
ordinance. 

xpo4.  Tacoma,  Wash.,  municipal  office;  founded  by  city 
ordmance.  ,  ,.  .  .     ,     «. 

xoo<.  Miimesota.  x  office.  Minneapolis;  mumcipal  office 
at  duluth  continues  as  organized. 

X90S.  Michigan,  a  offices.  Detroit  and  Grand  Rapids. 

XQ05.  Spokane,  Wash.,  mtmicipal  office;  founded  by  city 
ordinance. 

The  conclusion  to  which  Dr.  Connors  comes 
concerning  these  bureaus  is  as  follows : 

Tlie  free  public  employment  office  must  be  regarded  thus 
far  as  an  experiment  with  some  failures,  many  mistakes. 


and  several  successes  to  be  recorded  as  its  briefest  summary. 
The  failures  have  not  been  upon  fundamental  points  and 
the  mistakes  are  believed  to  be  preventable.  The  history 
of  this  movement  has  been  one  of  progression  and  not  retro- 
gression, tho  the  progress  must  be  looked  for  as  a  whole 
rather  than  within  any  one  of  the  several  states.  The  in- 
dividual states  have  shown  but  little  inclination  to  modify 
their  earlier  enactments  or  to  profit  by  the  experience  en 
others. 

The  offices  have  not  uniformly  followed  the  practise  of 
giving  their  services  without  the  payment  of  a  fee.  The 
expenence  where  a  fee  has  been  charged  indicates  that  per- 
haps the  best  results  would  be  obtamed  from  a  small  fee 
which  each  applicant  for  employment  should  pay  for  each 
position  he  secures,  following  the  principle  of  making  the 
service  pay  its  own  expenses.  This  fee  could  be  collected 
subsequent  to  employment. 

The  offices  should  be  located  whenever  practicable  in  the 
city  hall  or  the  court-house.  This  is  desimble  for  two  rea- 
sons: First,  that  the  burden  of  the  support  of  the  office  may 
be  distributed  between  the  state  and  the  locality,  the  latter 
accounting  at  least  for  the  item  of  rent,  the  former  assuming 
responsibility  for  all  remaining  expenses;  second^  in  order 
that  the  office  may  be  as  closely  as  possible  associated  with 
other  social  services,  and  be  placed  incidentally  on  an  equal 
footing  with  other  public  offices. 

That  those  seeking  employment  should  be  protected  from 
the  schemes  of  the  unscrupulous  has  been  urged  more  than 
any  other  motive  as  a  reason  for  the  establishment  of  free 
public  employment  offices.  The  experience  of  the  various 
states  does  not  justify  the  belief  that  free  competition  by  the 
state  can  be  relied  upon  alone  to  drive  out  the  unscrupulous 
private  agencies  or  correct  their  abuses.  To  accomplish  this 
object  the  first  requisite  is  a  law  covering  the  specific  abuses. 
Following  the  system  developed  in  Illinois,  the  free  public 
employment  office  may  be  used  as  a  valuable  adjunct  in  the 
administration  of  such  a  law. 

A  second  motive  advanced  is  the  need  of  a  public  agency 
to  furnish  all  possible  assistance  to  the  unemployed  seeking 
employment.  Private  initiative  cannot  be  relied  upon  to 
do  this  for  the  reason  that  it  must  make  merchandise  of 
men's  necessities  to  an  extent  that  is  socially  harmful,  even 
when  conducted  as  a  legitimate  business  and  entirely  free 
from  extortionate  practises. 

The  economic  motive  is  a  third  reason  advanced  in  justi- 
fication of  the  free  public  employment  office.  This  may  be 
analyzed  into  the  saving  of  money  to  those  for  whom  it  ia 
needful  that  money  should  be  saved,  and  the  bringing  to- 
gether the  laborer  in  search  of  work  and  the  employer  seek- 
mg  help,  thus  with  the  least  possible  expense  reducing  un- 
employment to  a  minimum  and  supplying  the  demand  for 
workers  to  the  fullest  extent. 

The  private  employment  offices  in  large  cities  have  be- 
come highly  differentiated  and,  while  the  cost  ia  sometimes 
excessive  and  exorbitant,  in  many  cases  they 
render  a  higher  grade  of  service  than  the 
CrOBwlllioill  public  office.  As  a  rule  it  is  safer  to  trust 
the  public  offices  for  the  lower  grades  of  em- 
ployment, but  in  the  higher  grades  it  is  pos- 
sible in  many  cases  to  get  better  service  through  the  private 
offices. 

Si)ecialization  of  the  free  employment  office  is  theoretically 
possible,  but  by  reason  of  the  expense  to  the  state  it  is  im- 
practicable save  in  an  elementary  decree,  namely,  the  sep- 
aration of  the  skilled  from  the  unskilled  labor  market  by 
the  establishment  of  two  corresponding  grades  of  offices. 
Whether  the  state  offices,  if  on  a  self-supporting  basis,  could 
equal  the  private  agencies  in  efficiency  is  altogether  prob- 
lematic. 

There  is  often  a  large  unsatisfied  demand  for  unskilled 
labor.  On  the  other  hand  there  is  at  times  a  large  supply 
of  this  grade  of  labof  outside  (rf  the  larger  industrial  centers, 
in  the  towns  and  small  cities  where  there  is  no  great  indus- 
trial activity.  Bringing  these  two  factors  of  the  labor  mar- 
ket together  would  be  a  great  economic  gain  and  much  naore 
desirable  than  the  encouragement  of  immigration  to  satisfy 
the  labor  demand. 

The  "mail-order"  sj^tem  of  free  employment  offices  has 
furnished  most  of  the  instances  of  failure.  This  system  is 
simply  a  labor  registry  for  employer  and  employee  and  ne- 
cessitates a  correspondence  bureau  at  the  state  capital, 
where  the  real  work  of  fitting  the  man  to  the  job  is  essayed 
by  correspondence.  In  the  li^ht  of  American  experience 
this  syTstem  is  successful  only  m  the  supplying  of  harvest 
hands  in  the  wheat  belt. 

It  is  evident  from  the  above  how  far  the  Amer- 
ican free  public  employment  bureaus  fall  below 
the  German.  No  such  bureaus  can  expect  to 
make  a  large  success.  Until  public  bureaus  be 
given  the  importance  and  standing  and  size  of  the 
German,  failure  must  follow.  Nor  until  thev  are 
managed  as  in  Germany  by  employers  and  em- 
ployees equally  will  they  have  the  confidence  of 
the  labor-unions  necessary  to  their  success.    Con- 
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ceming  the  New  York  public  employment  bu- 
reau "^^^lich  was  discontinued,  Dr.  Conners  says: 

The  New  York  statute  of  1806,  creating  the  one  free  em- 
ployment office  in  New  York  City,  while  not  primarily  de- 
signed upon  the  mail-order  plan,  w^as  scarcely  less  parsimo- 
nious in  relation  to  the  field  it  occupied.  In  the  light  of 
experience  in  New  York  City  and  elsewhere,  the  attempt  to 
counteract  the  abuses  of  the  private  agencies  by  the  com- 
petition of  one  state  office  set  down  in  the  midst  of  the  city 
without  sufficient  advertising,  assistance,  or  anything  else, 
could  hardly  be  expected  to  succeed. 

Rbpbrbncbs:  See  Unemployment. 

PUBLIC  LANDS:  The  public  domain  of  the 
United  States — lying  principally  in  the  western 
half  of  the  country — now  amounts,  in  roimd 
numbers,  to  a  little  less  than  half  a  billion  acres. 
Uncle  Sam  is  yet  by  far  our  largest  landowner. 

The  first  landed  operations  in  America  con- 
sisted, in  the  early  colonial  days,  in  the  granting, 
by  the  British,  French,  and  Spanish  crowns,  of 
immense  tracts  of  land  in  the  provinces  to  titled 
and  influential  individuals.  With  the  formation 
of  the  republic,  the  principle  prevailed  of  the 

government  selling  its  public  land  to  the  highest 
idder.  Later,  the  preemption  law  was  enacted 
by  which  the  nominal  price  was  fixt  at  $12  5  an 
acre,  and  under  this  fairly  beneficent  act  of  Con- 
gress great  home-making  areas  were  carved  out  of 
the  middle-western  states,  the  intent  of  the  law 
being  that  settlement  and  residence  should  ac- 
company and  follow  purchase.  Subsequent  to 
this,  various  other  land-acquiring  laws  were  en- 
acted, the  principal  one  being  the  homestead  law, 
which  enabled  a  man  to  take  up  160  acres  of 
public  land  and,  by  residing  ujjon  and  improving 
it  for  five  years,  to  acquire  title  without  other 
cost  than  a  small  fee. 

The  general  sentiment  of  the  nation  has  always 
favored  a  liberal  land  policy,  but  the  underlying 
motive  has  been  to  induce  and  require  settlement 
to  the  end  that  the  country  might  become  rapidly 
peopled.     From   the   very  beginning,   however, 
practises  and  modifications  crept  in  under  which 
land  could  be  obtained  without  actual  settlement, 
but  for  speculative  purposes,  usually,  however, 
under  the  guise  of  promoting  instead  of  defeating 
settlement.     Thus,  shortly  after  the  passage  of 
the  homestead  law,  what  is  known  as  the  "com- 
mutation clause"  was  enacted.     This  provides 
that  after  a  residence  upon  a  home- 
HomMtaad  ^^^^^  claim  of  fourteen  months  the 
tJ*!^  entryman  may,  by  the  payment  of 
$1.25  an  acre,  secure  immediate  title 
to  his  land.     Under  this  law  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  acres  of  the  best  of  the 
government  lands  of  the  West  have  been  en- 
tered with  but  a  mere  semblance  of  improve- 
ment and   settlement,   commuted  to  cash,  and 
transferred  to  speculators  and  syndicates,  the  en- 
tryman receiving  a  small  bonus  for  the  exercise 
of  his  right. 

Then  also  was  enacted  the  desert  land  law, 
supposed  to  be  in  the  interest  of  the  settlement  of 
desert  lands.  Under  it  a  man  could  enter  640 
acres  of  "desert  land,"  and  upon  irrigating  a  por- 
tion of  it  and  paying  $1.25  an  acre,  secure  title 
thereto.  This  law  has  likewise  been  flagrantly 
abused  and  vast  areas  of  rich  lands,  many  of  them 
absolutely  non -desert,  have  been  entered,  patent 
secured  from  the  government  and  immediatelv 
transferred  by  the  entr3rman  to  some  live-stock 
syndicate  or  speculative  corporation.  In  several 
of  the  grazing  states  tracts  can  be  seen  to-day  of 
10,000  or  20,000  acres,  or  even  greater  areas  of 
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contiguous  land,  acquired  from  the  govemxnent 
under  the  desert  land  law,  but  which  have  never 
been  settled  upon,  and  never  been  irrigated.  This 
law  also  is  still  in  force,  except  that  its  unit  has 
been  reduced  from  640  to  920  acres.  The  great 
defect  in  the  law  is  that  it  does  not  require  actual 
settlement. 

In  the  "seventies"  the  timber  and  stone  law 
was  passed  bv  Congress.  It  was  supposed  to  be 
for  the  benefit  of  Uie  individual  homesteader  or 
settler,  in  that  it  allowed  him  to  buy  from  the 
government  for  his  own  use  160  acres  of  timber 
land  at  $2.50  an  acre.  This  law  has  probablj 
been  even  more  flagrantly  abused  than  any  of 
the  public-land-acquiring  laws.  Under  it,  entire 
train-loads  of  people — Eastern  school-teachers- 
have  been  transported  by  lumber  syndicates  into 
the  finest  timber  regions  of  the  West,  and  fur- 
nished the  money  to  buy.  each  his  160  acres,  and 
then  immediately  transfer  it  to  the  syndicate. 
Vast  tracts  of  land  worth,  according  to  govern- 
ment agents,  $100  an  acre,  have  thus  been  sold  bj 
the  government  for  $2.50  an  acre. 

Recent  investigations  of  the  General  Land 
Office  have  shown  that  almost  equally  great 
frauds  have  crept  into  the  disposal  of  government 
coal  lands,  through  the  manipulation  of  dummy 
entrymen  and  the  acouirement  of  the  land  under 
other  than  their  rightful  classification. 

Various  other  &ws  have  been  enacted  from 
time  to  time,  in  the  main  detrimentsd  to  the 
nation,  and  through  which  the  great  public  do- 
main has  gradually,  in  large  measure,  passed  into 
the  hands  of  speculators  and  syndicates — at  least 
not  into  the  hands  of  bona-fiae  settlers.  At  the 
present  time  there  are  four  principal  land-acquir- 
mg  laws  which  arb  conceded  to  be  a  detriment  to 
the  actual  development  of  the  coun- 
try— the  commutation  clause  of  the 
homestead  law,  the  desert  land  law, 
the  timber  and  stone  law,  and  the 
coal  land  law.  Durin^^  the  past  five 
or  six  years  a  considerable  agitation  has  arisen 
looking  to  land  law  reform  or  repeal  by  Congress, 
and  in  1903  President  Roosevelt  appointed  a  spe- 
cial public  lands  commission,  consisting  of  the 
Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office,  the  chief 
engineer  of  the  Reclamation  Service,  and  the  chief 
of  the  Forest  Service,  to  personally  investigate  the 
land  question  and  present  proper  recommenda- 
tions. The  two  succeeding  annual  reports  of  the 
commission  brought  to  light  a  condition  of  un- 
paralleled fraud  and  non-compliance  with  existing 
laws.  At  the  same  time  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior was  unearthing  gigantic  land  frauds,  involv- 
ing men  in  high  official  positions.  The  report  of 
the  commission  was  called  to  the  attention  of  Con- 
gress by  the  president  in  several  unusually  force- 
ful messages.  The  repeal  of  the  timber  and  stone 
law  was  recommended  by  him,  and  such  amend- 
ment of  the  desert  land  law,  the  commutation 
clause  of  the  homestead  law,  and  the  coal  land 
law  as  to  entirely  nullify  their  bad  features.  Con- 
gress unfortunately  turned  a  deaf  ear,  and  in  Dec, 
1906,  the  president  sent  to  that  body  a  still  more 
urgent  recommendation  along  the  same  lines,  and 
in  a  later  message  urged  the  retention  of  the 
vast  body  of  coal  lands  of  the  West  which  he 
asserted  were  being  fraudulently  entered  and 
transferred  to  coal  monopolies.  It  is  a  most  re- 
grettable circumstance  that  Con^ss  has  paid 
no  heed  whatever  to  these  suggestions  of  tiie  ex- 
ecutive. 

No  better  statement  of  the  present  public  land 
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situation  can  be  made  than  to  quote  from  these 
messages  of  the  president,  briefly  as  follows: 

^  The  timber  and  stone  act  has  demonstrated  conclusively 
that  its  effect  is  to  turn  over  the  public  timber  lands  to  great 
corporations.  It  has  done  enormous  harm,  it  is  no  longer 
needed,  and  it  should  be  repealed.  The  desert  land  act 
results  so  frequently  in  fraud  and  so  comparatively  seldom 
in  making  homes  on  the  land  that  it  demands  radical  amend- 
ment. That  provision  which  permits  assignment  before 
patent  should  oe  repealed,  and  the  entryman  should  be  re- 
quired to  live  for  not  less  than  two  years  at  home  on  the 
land  before  patent  issues.  Otherwise  the  desert  land  law 
will  continue  to  assist  speculators  and  other  large  holders  to 
set  control  of  land  and  water  on  the  public  domain  by  inde- 
fensible means. 

The  conmiutation  clause  of  the  homestead  act  serves,  in  a 
majority  of  cases,  to  defeat  the  purpose  of  the  homestead 
act  itseu.  which  is  to  facilitate  settlement  and  create  homes. 
In  theory  the  commutation  clause  should  assist  the  honest 
settler,  and  doubtless  in  some  cases  it  does  so.  Par  more 
often  It  supplies  the  means  by  which  speculators  and  loan 
and  mortgage  companies  secure  possession  of  the  land.  Ac- 
tual— not  constructive — living  at  home  on  the  land  for  three 
years  should  be  required  before  commutation,  unless  it 
should  appear  wiser  to  repeal  the  commutation  clause  alto- 
gether. .  .  .  The  present  coal  law,  limiting  the  individual 
entry  to  i6o  acres,  puts  a  premium  on  fraud  bv  making  it 
impossible  to  develop  certain  types  of  coal-fields  and  yet 
comply  with  the  law.  It  is  a  scandal  to  maintain  laws  which 
sound  well,  but  which  make  fraud  the  key  without  which 
ffreat  natural  resources  must  remain  closed.  .  .  .  Mineral 
tuels.  like  the  forests  and  navigable  streams,  should  be  treated 
as  public  utilities.  This  is  S[enerally  recognized  abroad. 
In  some  foreign  countries  practical  control  of  a  large  portion 
of  the  fuel  resources  was  allowed  years  ago  to  pass  into  pti- 
vate  hands,  but  the  existing  governments  are  endeavoring 
to  regain  this  control  in  order  that  the  diminishing  fuel  sup- 
ply ma/  be  safeguarded  for  the  common  good,  mstead  of 
being  disposed  of  for  the  benefit  of  the  few — tho  the  mistake 
of  the  preceding  generation  in  disposing  of  these  fuels  for  a 
nominal  return  cannot  always  be  corrected  by  the  present 
generation,  as  the  cost  may  be  so  enormous  as  to  be  prohib- 
ttory.  .  .  .  Already  probablyone  half  of  the  total  area  of 
the  hifi^-nade  coals  in  the  West  has  passed  under  private 
Gontrdf.  Including  both  the  lignite  ana  the  coal  areas,  these 
private  holdixigs  probably  aggregate  not  less  than  to,ooo,ooo 
acres  of  coal-nelas.  With  ^e  remainder  of  the  lands  con- 
taining mineral  fuels  reserved  and  leased  by  the  government, 
there  will  be  ample  opportunity  to  determine,  in  the  near 
future,  whidi  of  the  two  systems — private  ownership  or  the 
leasing  tystttn  with  general  government  supervision — will 
best  protect  the  interests  of  the  people  and  thus  promote  the 
permanent  development  of  the  West.  ...  I  wish  to  express 
my  utter  and  complete  dissent  from  the  statements  that  nave 
been  made  as  to  there  being  but  a  minimum  of  fraud  in  the 
actual  working  of  our  present  land  laws.  I  am  exceedingly 
anxious  to  protect  the  interests  of  bona-fide  settlers  and  to 
prevent  hardship  being  inflicted  upon  them.  But  surely 
we  are  working  in  their  interests  when  we  try  to  prevent  the 
land  which  should  be  reserved  for  them  and  for  those  like 
them  from  being  taken  possession  of  for  speculative  purposes 
or  obtained  in  any  fraudulent  fashion. 

Guy  Elliott  Mitchell. 

PUBLIC  OWNERSHIP  (for  the  facts  of  public 
ownership,  see  articles  Lighting;  Railroads; 
Strbbt-Railroads ;  Telegraph;  Telephone, 
and  Watbr-Works.  For  public  ownership  in 
Great  Britain,  see  Municipal  Ownership  and 
Municipal  Trading.  For  public  ownership  on 
the  Continent,  see  the  separate  subjects,  also 
Municipalities,  German) : 

We  present  in  this  article  the  arguments  for  and 
against  public  ownership,  largely  made  up  of 
quotations  from  representative  authorities  on 
both  sides,  and  close  the  article  with  the  final  re- 
port of  the  Public  Ownership  Commission  ^f  the 
National  CivicT'<ederauon,  whJcIT  mvestigated 
both  private  Sihd  puohc  plants  and  systems  in  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  and  has  pre- 
sented the  most  recent  and  undoubtedly  up  to 
date  the  most  authoritative  statement  of  hnal 
conclusions. 

1  For  complete  report  of  the  Public  Lands  Commission 
and  the  president's  message,  see  Senate  document  No.  154. 
sSth  CooJKress,  3d  session;  also  president's  messages  to  Con- 
gress 00  public  land  matters  of  Dec.  17.  1906,  and  Feb.  13, 
1907- 


I.  Advantages  of  Public  Ownership 

In  this  section  we  largely  quote  from  Prof. 
Frank  Parsons 's  **The  City  for  the  People,"  as 
{generally  considered  the  best  general  authority 
in  favor  of  public  ownership.  Professor  Parsons 
finds  the  following  arguments  for  public  owner- 
ship: 

I.  It  lowers  rates  to  the  community.  The 
main  reasons  for  this  are  as  follows : 

X.  A  public  plant  does  not  have  to  pay  dividends  on  wa- 
tered stock. 

a.  It  does  not  have  to  pay  dividends  even  on  the  actual  in- 
vestment. 

3.  It  does  not  have  to  retain  lawyers  or  lobbyists,  or  pro- 
vide for  the  entertainment  of  councilmen,  or  subscribe  to 
campaign  funds,  or  bear  the  expenses  of  pushing  the  nomina- 
tion and  election  of  men  to  protect  its  interests  or  give  it 
new  privileges,  or  pay  blackmail  to  ward  off  tl)e  raids  of  cun- 
ning legislators  and  omcials.  or  buy  up  its  rivals,  etc. 

4.  It  does  not  have  to  advertise  or  solicit  business. 

5.  It  is  able  to  save  a  great  deal  by  combination  with  other 
departments  of  public  service.  Speaking  of  the  low  cost  of 
electric  light  in  Dunkirk,  the  mayor  of  the  city  says:  '*Our  city 
owns  its  water  plant,  and  the  great  saving  comes  from  the 
city's  owning  and  operating  both  plants.  No  extra  labor  is 
required  but  a  lineman.  The  same  engineers,  firemen,  and 
superintendents  operate  both  plants,  and  the  same  boiler- 
power  is  used."  So  in  Bangor,  Marshalltown.  and  a  number 
of  other  places,  the  municipal  lighting  system  is  run  in  con- 
nection with  the  public  water  plant.  In  Wheeling  the  gas 
and  electric  plants  are  opemted  together.  In  La  Salle  the 
fire,  water,  and  light  departments  are  consolidated.  A  great 
saving  in  the  cost  of  labor  and  superintendence  rosults. 

6.  Public  ownership  has  no  interest  to  pay. 

7.  Even  where  public  ownership  is  incomplete,  the  people 
not  owning  the  plant  free  of  debt,tney  still  have  an  advantage 
in  respect  to  interest,  because  they  can  borrow  at  lower  rates 
than  the  private  companies  have  to  pa^r. 

8.  As  cities  ustuilly  act  as  their  own  msurers,  public  owner- 
ship is  free  of  tribute  to  the  profits  and  agency  commissions  of 
private  insurance  companies. 

9.  There  is  often  a  large  saving  in  salaries.  A  public  plant 
pays  its  chief  well,  but  does  not  pay  the  extravagant  salaries 
awarded  by  millionaire  monopolists  to  themselves  or  their  sub- 
stitutes in  office. 

10.  Public  plants  frequently  gain  through  the  higher  effi- 
ciency of  better  treated  ana  more  contented  labor,  still 
further  energized  in  many  cases  by  the  noble  motives  and 
sentiments  that  go  with  public  service  in  the  minds  of  patri- 
otic men. 

XI.  The  losses  occasioned  by  costly  strikes  and  lockouts  do 
not  burden  the  ledgers  of  public  works. 

13.  Damages  and  costs  of  litigation  are  likely  to  be  less  with 
public  than  with  private  works.  Accidents  are  fewer  in  a 
system  that  aims  at  good  service  and  safety,  and  treats  its 
employees  well.  When  they  do  occur,  the  claims  are  often 
compromised  or  settled  fairly  and  amicably  without  suit. 

13.  The  civic  interest  of  the  people  leads  to  other  econo- 
mies through  the  increase  of  patronage  and  the  lessening  of 
waste.  The  larger  the  output,  the  lower  the  cost  of  pioduc- 
tion  per  unit  of  service,  other  things  equal,  and  the  tendency 
to  waste  electricity,  water,  etc..  is  much  less  when  the  people 
know  that  the  service  is  a  public  one,  the  profits  of  whi^  oe- 
long  to  them  and  the  loss  in  which,  if  any.  must  be  paid  by 
them,  than  when  they  know  that  the  service  is  rendered  by  a 
private  corporation  charging  monopoly  rates  and  making  bi^ 
profits  ^or  a  few  stockholders.  These  economies  are  intensi- 
fied as  education  and  experience  with  public  ownership  de- 
velop the  understandixig  and  the  civic  patriotism  oi  the 
people. 

X4.  The  diffusion  of  wealth  and  elevation  of  labor  accom- 
panying public  ownership  tend  to  diminish  the  extent  and  the 
cost  of  the  criminal  and  defective  classes. 

15.  The  cost  of  numerous  regulative  commissions  and  in- 
terminable legislative  investigations  into  the  secrets  of  private 
monopolies  would  be  saved  by  the  extension  of  public  owner* 
ship. 

16.  The  elimination  of  conflict  and  antagonism  carries  with 
it  the  cost  of  all  the  useless  activities  prompted  by  that  an- 
tagonism. Lefpslation  would  cost  us  less,  for  example,  were 
it  not  for  the  private  monopolies.  For  a  large  part  of  the  time 
and  attention  of  our  legislatures  is  given  to  them. 

Illustrations  of  the  lowering  of  rates  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Street  Cars. — When  Glasgow  took  over  the 
tramways,  fares  were  reduced  one  third  at  once, 
and  reductions  have  been  continued  till  now  the 
average  fare  is  less  than  half  the  average  fare  col- 
lected by  the  private  company. 
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Telegraph  and  Telephone, — When  England 
bought  out  the  private  telegraph  companies,  in 
1870,  and  made  the  telegraph  part  of  the  postal 
service,  she  reduced  the  rates  one  third  to  one 
half. 


experienced  by  the  cities,  amounting  to  practical 
impossibility  of  securing  a  reasonable  regard  to 
the  public  interest,  or  even  the  fulfilment  of 
actual  contracts.  He  gives  the  following  table  in 
the  report  of  the  Public  Ownership  Conunission: 


Extension  op  Linb  Bbporb  and  After  Municipalization 


ClT¥* 

years 

Period  before 
muntcipaUzation, 

cre*Md— 

J 

Period  since 

municipal  iaatioii. 

Miles  of  ]me  in- 

cfe^sed^ 

No. 
of 

Per  o^nt  erf  in- 
creuefor 

P«riod— 

Annual  avetmie 

From 

To 

From 

To 

Before 

After 

Com- 
pany 

period 

City 
period 

GUsoow  .... ^  . 

13 

la 

9 

to 

A 

9  4 
80. s 

30 
J4  a 

43.7 

>4 
,g4 

01 

9-4 

I  a 
la 
9 
10 

4 

IS 

16S 

aoi 

45 

2-7 

3 

-7 

3   a 

Hy.3 

5 

»7-l 

Idanchester . 

M 

Municffialities — - 

I,  a 

iM 

13 

11 
10 
9 

JI3 

15.  I 
11. a 

Ml 

33^3 

11-7 
=3 
tg.6 
18.8 

49-5 

39-1 
14.5 

IJ 
11 
19 
9 
S 

6 
3* 

S3 

7S 

48 
94 
79 
44 
6 

Divid- 
ing 
date 

Earlier 

Later 

period 

Dublin     . . » , 

94 

.87 
01 

S 
J.I 

Belfast,;.. 

BrifitoL. ............ 

Norwich.  .   *     i     . 

Compaiiira — 

Group  avfrfages^ . 

4^0 

5  -S 

1  The  first  five  cities,  Glasgojpr,  Leeds,  Liverpool,  Sheffield,  and  Manchester,  changed  from  private  to  public  ODeration  at 
dates  ranging  from  1894  to  1901,  and  the  rate  of  extension  in  the  period  of  company  management  is  compared  with  the  late 
under  public  management.  The  last  five  cities.  Dublin,  Edinburgh.  Belfast.  Bristol,  and  Norwich,  have  had  company  opeia- 
tion  during  both  the  earlier  and  later  periods,  except  that  the  last  two  or  three  years  in  Belfast  the  city  has  been  talong  overthe 
lines,  completing  the  process  Dec.  31.  1904.  The  London  United  Tramways  Company  was  not  oiganized  till  xoox,  and  made 
no  returns  for  190a.  Moreover,  the  data  available  do  not  enable  us  to  distinguish  between  extensions  and  the  increase  of 
mileage  by  consolidations  of  companies,  so  the  company  has  not  been  included  in  this  table. 


In  the  U.  S.  the  story  is  the  same. 
Electric  Lighting 


Cities 


Aurora.  Ill 

El^n.Ill 

Pau^eld.  Iowa 

Marshalltown.  Iowa . 

Bay  City,  Mich 

Detroit.  Mich 

Allegheny,  Pa 

Bangor,  Me 

Lewiston.  Me 

Peabody.  Mass 


Municipaliza- 

tion 

Before 

After 

$325 

S7a 

228 

62 

375 

95 

125 

40 

100 

67 

13a 

83 

I  go 

86 

150 

58 

182 

58 

i8s 

73 

II.  Public  ownership  gives  a  fuller  service. 
Private  companies  supply  only  those  services 
which  pay,  public  ownership  supplies  services 
which  are  needed.  This  is  eminently  so  as  be- 
tween the  Western  Union  Telegraph  and  the 
U.  S.  Post-office.  It  has  been  so  in  Great  Britain. 
Indeed  dissatisfaction  with  the  growth  of  the 
private  systems  has  been  one  of  the  main  causes  of 
the  extension  of  municipal  ownership  in  Great 
Britain. 

As  to  street-cars,  the  principal  reasons,  ac- 
cording to  Professor  Parsons,  were  poor  service 
by  the  companies ;  their  ill  treatment  of  employ- 
ees ;  their  refusal  to  assent  to  the  adoption  of  elec- 
tric traction,  extension  to  suburban  districts,  and 
other  vital  improvements ;  the  constant  difficulty 


III.  Public  ownership  treats  the  public  im- 
partially. Secret  rebates  and  discriminations 
have  been  one  of  the  main  evils  of  the  privately 
owned  railways  of  the  U.  S.  (For  a  discussion  of 
this,  see  Railways.) 

IV.  Public  ownership  favors  safety  to  life  (see 
Railways),  showing  that  it  is  six  times  as  safe  to 
travel  on  the  State-owned  railroads  of  Germany 
as  on  the  privately  owned  railroads  of  the  U.  S. 

V.  Public  ownership  tends  to  diminish  fraud 
and  the  corruption  of  govemn[ient.  (See  Mr. 
Steffens's  testimony,  article  Corruption.)  Pro- 
fessor Parsons's  "City  for  the  People,"  pp.  154- 
155,  gives  the  following  testimony: 

Professor  Commons  says:  "  I  maintain  that  nine  tenths  of 
the  existing  municipal  corruption  and  inefficiency  result  from 
the  policy  of  leaving  municipal  functions  to  private  parties; 
and  that  an  essential  part  of  the  present  unpaxallelea  awak- 
ening of  civic  conscience  on  the  part  of  all  classes  of  the  people 
is  the  desire  for  municipal  ownership  of  franchises.  As  ue 
people  become  aroused  to  the  degradation  of  their  politics  and 
to  the  need  of  reform,  their  attention  is  concentrated  on  the 
chief  source  of  that  degradation,  the  underhanded  and  often 
high-handed  domination  of  city  officials  and  machine  politics 
by  the  corporations  whose  life  is  maintained  by  city  fran- 
chises." 

Professor  Ely  says:  "  Our  terrible  corruption  in  cities  dates 
from  the  rise  of  private  corpomtions  in  control  of  natural 
monopolies,  and  when  we  abolish  them  we  do  away  with  the 
chief  catise  of  corruption.  'But.'  it  is  said,  *we  must  take 
natural  monopolies  out  of  politics.'  It  never  has  been  done, 
and  it  is  an  mipossible  thmg  to  do — absolutely  impossible. 
No  gas-works,  no  water-works,  no  street-car  lines,  no  steam- 
railways,  are  so  thoroughly  in  politics  as  those  in  the  United 
States.  Our  American  railroads  are  incomparably  more  'in 
politics'  than  the  German  railroads.     Not  only  this;  those 
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German  railroads  which  have  been  bought  by  the  State.  I  be- 
lieve, are  less  'in  politics'  than  they  were  when  they  were 
imvate  property.  ...  I  unhesitatingly  advocate  public 
ownership  and  management  for  ^[as-works.  and  I  challenge 
any  one  to  instance  a  single  American  city — or,  for  that  mat- 
ter, any  city,  wheresoever  situated — ^which  has  gone  over  to 
public  ownership  and  which  regrets  it;  which,  indeed,  has  not 
found  that  a  corrupt  political  influence  was  thereby  removed 
and  political  life  purified. " 

Dr.  Albert  Shaw  says:  **  The  pressure  that  would  be  brought 
to  bear  on  the  government  to  pxxxiuce  corruption  under  munic- 
ipal ownership  of  monopolies  like  gas.  electric  light,  transit. 
etc..  would  be  incompaxably  less  than  the  pressure  which  is 
now  brought  to  bear  by  the  corporations." 

Governor  Pingree  says:  "The  corporations  are  responsible 
for  nearly  all  the  thievin(j  and  boodhng  with  which  our  cities 
suffer.  .  .  .  Good  municipal  government  is  an  impossibility 
while  valuable  franchises  are  to  be  had  and  can  be  obtained 
by  corrupt  use  of  money  in  bribing  public  servants." 

Say  the  defenders  of  public  ownership  in  the 
report  of  the  Civic  Federation  Commission : 

We  were  told  by  leading  men  in  England  that  the  abolition 
of  the  old  regime  of  corruption  in  British  cities  was  largely 
due  to  the  development  of  municipal  ownership;  that  the 
companies  behave  well  now.  because  they  know  their  works 
will  oe  municipalized  if  they  do  not  and  because  the  growth  of 
municipal  ownership  has  evolved  a  public  sentiment  and  a 
type  of  character  tnat  will  not  tolerate  civic  abuses;  that 
puolic  spirit  and  civic  patriotism  have  ^rrown  as  the  increase 
of  public  business  enlarged  and  intensified  the  demand  for 
them:  and  that  the  way  for  America  to  secure  the  civic  honor 
and  devotion  that  underlie  the  clean  management  of  ^oth 
public  and  private  plants  in  Great  Britain  is  to  develop  public 
ownership  o(  public  utilities. 

For  example,  the  Rif  ht  Hon.  John  Bums,  the  famous  pro- 
gressive leader  in  the  London  County  Council  and  in  Parlia- 
ment, and  now  president  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  and 
one  of  the  highest  authorities  in  the  world  on  questions  of 
municipal  policy,  said  to  the  commission: 

"Some  of  you  may  be  asking  yourselves  the  c^uestion 
whether  you  can  do  in  America  what  has  been  done  m  Eng- 
land. I  have  been  in  America  several  times  and  am  somewhat 
familiar  with  your  political  and  municipal  conditions,  and  if 
some  of  you  are  thinking,  'Can  America  do  what  England  has 
done?'  let  me  say  that  if  you  want  to  develop  a  public  spirit 
(of  which  I  think  you  possess  more  than  your  detmctors 
would  have  us  believe),  you  cannot  do  better  than  to  develop 
a  new  school  of  civic  statesmanship  through  municipal  under- 
takings. In  the  labomtory  of  public  ownership,  from  the 
social  cruc^le  there  will  emerge  a  new  statesmanship  that 
may  solve  your  problems  oC  government  in  the  best  way. 

If  you  are  ever  going  to  have  such  a  public  spirit  as  we  have 
in  England,  you  must  make  a  beginning,  and  you  cannot  make 
a  better  beginning  than  by  undertaking  those  forms  of  munici- 
pal trading  which  are  so  successful  here.  In  their  administra- 
tion will  be  developed  a  new  sphere  of  public  activity  for  your 
young  men.  In  that  work  scope  will  be  found  for  their  activi- 
ties in  adding  to  public  comfort,  profit,  and  elevation." 

VI.  Better  treatment  of  labor  is  one  of  the 
chief  recommendations  of  public  ownership.  The 
tendency  shows  itself  in  shorter  hours  and  longer 
wages,  better  provision  for  safety  and  comfort, 
larger  liberty,  and  care  for  accident  and  old  age. 
Public  ownership  puts  labor  above  capital. 
Private  ownership  puts  capital  above  labor. 

Says  Professor  Parsons,  City  for  the  People," 
p.  i6o: 

•'The  Brooklyn  Bridge  record  of  $2.75  for  train- 
men for  an  eight-hotu:  day  on  the  public  cars 
(while  it  was  imder  public  management),  while 
the  private  companies,  nmning  over  the  same 
bridge,  pay  $1.50  to  $2.30,  or  an  average  of  less 
than  $2  for  ten  hours,  shows  the  tendency  of 
public  ownership  in  this  regard. 

•*  Years  of  careful  study  of  the  attitude  of  public 
and  private  corporations  toward  laboring  .people 
led  me,  in  a  series  of  articles  on  street-railways 
in  1897,  to  make  the  following  comparative  state- 
ment of  . 

Labor's  Intbrbst  in  Public  Ownership 
Private  Ownership  Means 

Long  boon  and  low  wages  for  workers. 
Short  hoiuB  and  big  salaries  for  managers. 
Denial  oi  the  rights  of  organization  and  petition. 
Oppnasive  regulations  for  private  interest  and  caprice. 


Insecurity  of  employment — arbitrary  discharge  at  the  whim 
of  a  petty  boss. 

Strikes,  boycotts,  blacklists. 

Carelessness  of  the  conditions  of  labor,  men  bought  as  com> 
modities  at  the  lowest  market  price  and  thrown  away  like  old 
clothes  when  the  value  is  worn  out  of  them;  no  {)rotection 
from  cold  and  storm;  no  provision  for  the  worker  in  case  of 
sickness  and  old  age.  nor  for  his  family  in  case  of  his  death* 
no  sympathetic  treatment  of  the  workers  as  partners  and 
brothers  or  even  as  valuable  live  stock,  but  merely  as  money- 
making  tools  that  can  be  replaced  at  little  if  any  cost. 

High  fares,  curtailing  the  use  of  the  roads  by  the  working 
people,  and  compelling  them  to  live  in  crowded  tenements 
near  their  work. 

Lan?e  profits  to  a  few.  adding  to  the  disturbance  of  wealth 
diffusion  which  constitutes  the  main  grievance  of  labor  to- 
day. 

Mastership  and  moneyed  aristocracy. 

Public  Ownership  Means 

Short  hours  and  high  wages  for  workers. 

Reasonable  hours  and  moderate  salaries  for  managers. 

Full  recognition  of  the  rights  of  organization  and  petition. 

Moderate  regulations  for  the  public  good. 

Greater  security  of  employment  and  a  growing  movement 
toward  making  it  absolutely  secure. 

Petition,  investigation,  redress,  with  the  ballot  as  the  final 
resort. 

A  definite  and  persistent  policy  of  improving  the  conditions 
of  labor,  appointing  and  promoting  for  merit  and  service,  pro- 
tecting employees  from  storm  and  injury,  providing  for  sick- 
ness, old  age.  and  death;  recognizing  that  a  contented,  well- 
fed  citizenship  is  of  the  first  importance;  that  men  are  worth 
more  than  money;  that  4.000  happy  homes  in  moderate  cir- 
cumstances are  better  than  twenty  luxurious  palaces  and  3 ,980 
tenements  pinched  by  poverty. 

Low  fares,  enabling  the  working  people  to  live  at  a  distance 
and  relieving  the  pressure  in  the  tenemdht  districts. 

Profits  for  the  people — no  overgrown  fortunes  for  the  few; 
tendency  to  wealth  diffusion  and  removal  of  the  greatest  dan- 
ger of  present  industrial  conditions. 

Partnership,  democracy,  fraternity." 

The  Public  Ownership  Commission  report  (see 
above)  gives  the  following  statement  of  Professor 
Parsons : 

Next  to  the  wish  to  obtain  a  better  service  at  lower  fares, 
the  predominant  motive  in  the  municipalization  of  British 
tramways  has  been  the  desire  to  improve  the  condition  of 
labor.  The  companies  worked  the  men  eleven  to  fourteen 
hours  a  day  for  seven  days,  while  the  cities  have  made  the 
hours  of  labor  from  nine  to  ten  per  day,  with  one  day's  rest 
in  seven.  Increases  in  wages  were  made  also,  amounting  to 
so  per  cent  in  Liverpool,  from  43  to  63  per  cent  in  Manches- 
ter, and  to  43  per  cent  in  London.  Notwithstanding  these 
benefits  to  labor  the  reductions  in  fares  were  considerable,  and 
the  total  savings  from  reduced  rates  for  the  twelve  years 
under  municipal  management  at  Glasgow  are  estimated  at 
$23,000,000.  as  compared  with  the  old  company  basis.  The 
benefits  to  labor  under  city  .management  at  Glasgow  are 
computed  at  $5 15,000. 

Says  Professor  Commons  in  the  report: 

In  none  of  the  American  enterprises  investigated  were  the 
common  laborers  organized.  In  the  municipal  undertakings 
they  are  paid  higher  wages  and  given  shorter  hours  than  in  the 
case  of  private  employees  of  the  same  locality.  They  are 
also  in  all  cases  citizens  of  the  U.  S.,  and  residents  of  the 
locality.  The  common  laborer  of  the  private  companies, 
except  in  Indianapolis  and  the  Southern  cities,  where  they  are 
colored,  is  composed  largely  of  immigrants  and  no  attention 
Is  paid  as  to  whether  they  have  secured  citizenship  papers  or 
not.  .  .  . 

The  policy  of  all  the  British  municipalities  is  to  place  the 
minimum  wages  of  common  labor  at  the  level  paid  by  the  best 
private  employers  for  similar  work.  This  is  about  1 5  per  cent 
to  40  per  cent  higher  than  otl  er  private  wages  for  the  same 
class  of  labor  in  the  same  locality. 

In  the  U.  S.  the  minimum  paid  for  common  labor  by  the 
private  companies  is,  in  all  cases,  except  Atlanta,  lower  than 
that  of  the  municipality,  and  the  minimum  paid  for  common 
labor  by  municipal  undertakings  is  higher  than  that  of  private 
companies  of  the  same  locality. 

Arguments   Against    Public   Ownership 
Answered 

It  is  said  that  public  ownership  fails  to  develop 
the  great  public  services  which  require  large  in- 
vestment of  capital  which  can  only  be  attracted 
by  the  possibility  of  large  returns  and  long  fran- 
chises. It  is  shown  how  in  every  public  utility 
the  U.  S.,  where  capital  has  had  this  inducement. 
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has  developed  very  much  larger  and  fuller  public 
service  than  has  Europe  under  public  ownership. 
The  answer  to  this  is  that  it  is  not  public  owner- 
ship which  lacks  progress,  but  Europe.  Say 
the  defenders  of  public  ownership  in  the  Public 
Ownership  report,  speaking  of  the  U.  S.  in  com- 
parison with  Europe : 

Our  buildings,  telephones,  factories,  farms,  commercial 
enterprises,  etc..  also  show  a  decided  superiority,  altho  tYiese 
things  are  subject  to  private  ownership  in  both  coimtries.  The 
per  capita  use  of  typewriters,  sewing-machines,  automobiles, 
elevators,  and  telephones  is  greater  in  the  U.  S.  than  in  Great 
Britain,  as  well  as  the  per  capita  use  of  electricity  and  mileage 
of  tramways.  The  habits  of  the  people  and  their  economic 
conditions  are  widely  different  in  the  two  countries.  The  best 
method  of  arriving  at  a  conclusion  in  regard  to  the  effect  of 
the  form  of  management  upon  the  service  is  to  compare  pub- 
lic and  private  plants  in  the  same  city  or  in  the  same  country 
under  similar  conditions  otherwise  than  as  to  ownership. 

Making  this  comparison  we  find  in  the  U.S.  (see 
Postal  Service)  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Company  much  less  progressive  than  the  Post-of- 


There  is  little  about  munidp*!  txmdiiiff  to  attxmct  men  of 
the  first  class.  Mr.  Edgar  and  Mr.  Clark  unite  in  saying: 
"  We  have  not  found  evidence  in  the  U.  S.  that  the  penoood 
of  the  city  government  of  Chicago  (referring  to  Mayor  Dunne's 
administration)  or  Wheeling  is  superior  to  that  o{  AtlanU  or 
Norfolk,  or  that  the  introduction  of  municipal  water  and  elec- 
tric plants  in  Detroit  has  brought  a  higher  type  o£  citiienshm 
into  the  governing  body  than  we  find  in  New  Haven,  wfaka 
has  neither." 

Illustrations  of  the  truth  of  this  ai^gument  are 
abundant.  Illustrating  how  far  the  develop- 
ment of  public  utilities  in  the  U.  S.  under  pri- 
vate ownership  have  outstripped  those  in  Great 
Britain  tmder  public  ownership,  the  defenders 
of  private  ownership  in  the  Public  Ownership 
report  (see  above);  Mr.  Charles  L.  Edgar  (presi- 
dent of  the  Edison  Electric  Illuminating  Com- 
pan^r  of  Boston,  Mass.)  and  Walton  Clark  (vice- 
president  of  the  United  Gas  Improvement  Com- 
pany of  Philadelphia,  Pa.),  give  the  following 
table: 


Electric  Lighting  Dbvblopmbnt  in  tub  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States 


Totol  cities  of  8.000  population  and  over 

Total  population  of  such  cities 

Total  public  arc  lights  in  such  cities 

Average  population  per  arc  light 

Number  of  cities  having  no  public  arc  lighting 

Number  of  cities  having:  central  lighting  stations 

Cities  having  a  population  of  300,000  or  over 

Total  population  of  such  cities 

Total  puDlic  arc  lights  in  such  cities 

Average  population  per  arc  light 

Number  of  such  cities  having  no  public  arc  lighting. . . 
Number  of  such  cities  having  central  lighting  stations . 

Cities  having  a  population  of  100,000  to  300.000 

Population  of  such  cities 

Total  public  arc  lights  in  such  cities 

Average  population  per  arc  light 

Number  of  such  cities  having  no  public  arc  lighting. . . 
Number  of  such  cities  having  central  lighting  stations. 

Cities  having  population  of  ^0,000  to  100,000 

Total  population  of  such  cities 

Public  arc  lights  in  such  cities 

Average  population  per  arc  light 

Number  of  such  cities  having  no  public  arc  lighting. . . 
Number  of  such  cities  having  central  lighting  stations, 

Cities  having  population  of  a 5, 000  to  50,000 

Total  population  of  such  cities 

Public  arc  lights  in  such  cities 

Average  population  per  arc  light 

Number  of  such  cities  having  no  public  arc  lighting . . . 
Number  of  such  cities  having  central  lighting  stations. 

Cities  having  population  of  8.000  to  35.000 

Total  population  of  such  cities 

Public  arc  lights  in  such  cities 

Average  population  per  arc  light 

Number  of  such  cities  having  no  public  arc  lighting . . . 
Number  of  such  cities  having  central  lighting  stations 
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166.313 

X.099 

ISO 

3SI 

7 

333 

545 

II 

14 

9.577.373 
9.138 

I  z. 449.463 

''Vd 

1.049 

X 

Nooe 

ZI 

14 

S,3ao.i84 

3.9ao,346 

4.653 

a7.5Sa 

X.X43 

14s 

5 

None 

3a 

>5 

57 

43 

3.998.336 

2.058.710 

4.X18 

13.6$  I 

971 

ISO 

XI 

None 

55 

43 

ZX3 

94 

3,838,814 

S.asa.37i 
a6.6s3 

3.663 
1,048 

1 33 

38 

None 

94 

94 

372 

369 

4.045.934 

5.366.S14 

3,8o6 

43.598 

1.798 

Z3Z 

396 

7 

X4X 

363 

fice  Department,  and  in  Europe  all  publicly  owned 
services  (see  above)  to  have  oeen  almost  univer- 
sally more  progressive  than  private  ownership. 

Similarly  so  with  the  argument  that  labor  is  oet- 
ter  paid  and  better  off  under  private  ownership  in 
the  U.  S.  than  under  public  ownership  in  Europe. 
This  is  true,  but  it  is  still  more  true  that  labor  is 
better  paid  and  better  off  under  public  ownership 
in  the  U.  S.  than  under  private  ownership  in  Eu- 
rope. The  only  fair  comparison  is  between  the 
two  systems  in  the  same  country. 

n.  Advantages  of  Private  Ownership 

I.  A  strong  argument  for  private  ownership 
is  its  economic  as  well  as  its  productive  efficiency 
compared  with  public  ownership. 


Three  American  gas-p>lants  were  exanoiined  by 
the  Public  Ownership  investigating  committee 
experts.  These  were  at  Wheeling,  where  the 
plant  is  operated  by  the  city,  ana  Atlanta  and 
Norfolk,  where  there  is  private  ownership  and 
operation.  In  addition  the  committee  visited 
the  Philadelphia  gas-works  and  the  labor  inves- 
tigators visited  the  Richmond,  Va.,  gas-works. 
As  to  the  price  charged  the  consumers,  it  was 
found  to  be  seventy-five  cents  per  thousand 
feet  net  at  Wheeling,  $1  net  at  Atlanta,  and 
$1  net  at  Norfolk,  the  municipal  plant  thus  sell- 
ing at  the  lowest  price.  To  offset  this,  however, 
Messrs.  Edgar  and  Clark  point  out  that  in  At- 
lanta there  is  free  installation  of  service,  at  Nor- 
folk partially  free  installation,  while  at  Wheel- 
ing charge  is  made  for  the  service  pipe  from 
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the  curb  to  the  meter  and  for  the  setting  of  the 
meter. 

In  comparing  the  public  and  private  gas  serv- 
ice, the  writers  against  public  ownership  in  the 
commission  say: 

If  we  consider  together  the  price  the  Wheeling  consumer 
pays  for  gas  and  the  character  ot  the  service  rendered,  we  may 
not  doubt  that  he  gets  less  of  net  result  per  dollar  expended 
than  does  the  gas  consumer  in  Atlanta  or  Norfolk.  Low  and 
varying  pressure,  uncertain  candle-power,  influenced  at  times 
by  a  dasn  of  natuml  gas  (at  Wheehng).  will  bring  troubles  to 
studying  children  that,  while  not  factors  in  financial  calcula- 
tions, have  a  proper  place  in  this  inquiry.  Wheeling's  gas- 
plant  is  not  an  important  factor  in  the  well-being  of  Wheeling's 
citixens.  What  with  fast  meters,  charges  for  service  and 
meter-setting,  absence  of  any  gratuitous  work,  the  admixture 
of  i5-cent,  eight  candle-power  natural  gas.  insufficient  and 
irregular  pressure,  and  general  inefficiency  in  the  complaint 
department.  Wheeling  ^as  is  a  dear  commodity  at  an^  price. 
Our  experts  found  nothmg  to  praise  in  Wheeling's  service  and 
Kttle  to  criticize  in  the  service  of  the  companies  at  Norfolk 
and  Atlanta. 

In  general  it  may  be  said,  so  far  as  condition  of  plant  and 
operating  efficiency  are  concerned,  there  could  not  well  be  a 
^nrorse  condition  of  affairs  than  the  engineers  report  as  ex- 
isting at  Wheeling.  In  the  other  two  cities  the  record  regard- 
ing condition  of  plant,  and  regarding  the  various  points  of 
practise  mentioned  above  in  the  case  of  Wheeling,  while  it 
contains  a  few  points  of  criticism,  is  on  the  whole  satisfactory. 
In  tx>th  cases  tne  plant  is  pronounced  to  be  modem  and  kept 
in  an  orderly  condition. 

II.  One  of  the  strongest  arguments  against  pub- 
lic ownership,  especially  as  applied  to  the  U.  S., 
is  the  corruption  and  inefficiency  of  our  city 
governments,  which  are  notoriously  below  the 
fevel  of  those  in  Europe,  so  that  if  public  owner- 
ship has  not  been  a  success  there,  it  would  be  a 
far  worse  failure  here.  The  Philadelphia  gas- 
works are  an  example. 

Referring  to  the  Philadelphia  gas-works  as  an 
instructive  comparison  of  the  results  of  municipal 
and  private  operation,  Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe  is  authority 
for  the  statement  that  the  quality  of  the  gas  sup- 
plied has  been  improved  bv  the  company  now  op- 
erating the  service,  and  that  through  the  rental 
paid  the  city  has  received  for  eight  years  an  aver- 
age profit  of  $491,674  annually,  while  for  the  last 
few  years  under  city  operation  there  was  a  loss  of 
$245,308  per  year.  The  private  company,  how- 
ever, cnai^es  no  more  than  did  the  city,  but  sup- 
plies better  gas.  **The  commission's  records," 
say  Mr.  Edgar  and  Mr.  Clark,  *' indicate  a  high 
degree  of  efficiency  in  the  company  operation  of 
the  ITiiladelphia  gas-works,  and  kindly  and  lib- 
eral treatment  of  emplojrees." 

III.  Private  ownership  being  financially  so 
much  more  successful  than  public  ownership,  it 
can  and  often  does  pay  more  in  taxes  to  the 
government  than  puolic-owned  plants  bring  in 
to  the  city.  Messrs.  Edgar  and  Clark  say  (see 
above): 

We  ventture  to  believe  that  the  loss  to  the  communities 
whose  municipal  industries  we  have  investigated  from  bad 
management  and  lack  of  enterprise,  resulting  in  restricted 
•ervioe  of  modem  utilities,  is  many  times  theprofit  these  cities 
claim  to  have  realised  from  their  Kip  Van  Winkle  methods  of 
serving  the  public. 

It  is  not  worth  while  to  discuss  the  effect  on  the  finances  of 
American  citaes  of  the  municipal  operations  of  the  industries 
that  we  have  here  investigated.  Properly  audited,  they  have, 
irith  one  or  two  exceptions,  lost  money,  and  their  plants  are 
all  inadequate  to  good  service  and  have,  with  the  exception 
of  the  water  plants.  Uttle  more  than  a  scrap  value  in  view  of 
the  present  state  of  the  arts.  What  effect  could  such  poor 
efforts  as  we  have  witnessed  have  on  public  wealth  or  public 
comfort?    It  cannot  fail  to  be  bad. 

Objections  to  Private  Ownership 
Answered 

In  his  review  in  the  report  of  the  National  Civic 
Federation  Commission  on  Public  Ownership  Mr. 
Clark  compares  the  tramways  of  Great  Britain 


with  the  private  enterprises  of  the  U.  S;  He 
declares  that  the  American  traction  systems  un- 
der private  ownership  are  far  more  progressive 
than  those  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland ;  that 
they  give  far  better  suburban  service,  that  cars  are 
less  crowded,  and  that  lines  are  being  extended 
with  far  greater  rapidity.  This  he  attributes  to 
the  absence  of  restrictions  in  the  U.  S.  as  com- 
pared with  Great  Britain,  where,  he  says,  private 
traction  enterprises  are  given  franchises  only  on 
almost  prohibitive  terms.  The  difference  of  rate 
of  fare  in  the  two  countries,  Mr.  Clark  says,  is 
more  than  offset  by  the  greater  number  of  free 
transfers  given  by  the  American  systems.  He 
says  that  while  on  the  fact  of  reports  it  would  ap- 
pear that  municipal  operation  of  lines  in  some  of 
the  cities  of  Great  Britain  had  been  a  success,  that 
as  a  matter  of  fact  just  the  opposite  is  true.  He 
says  the  private  companies  in  the  United  King- 
dom give  a  superior  service  as  compared  with  the 
municipally  operated  lines. 

Mr.  Clark  points  out  that  no  American  street- 
railroads  were  investigated  by  the  commission, 
and  the  only  tramway  installations  directly  in- 
vestigated in  Great  Britain  were  those  owned 
by  the  municipalities  of  Manchester,  Liverpool, 
Glasgow,  and  the  London  County  Council  and 
those  owned  by  the  following  private  companies: 
London  United  Tramwavs,  Dublin  United  Tram- 
ways, and  the  Norwich  Electric  Tramways.  The 
writer  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  entire 
development  of  street-railways  in  the  U.  S.  has 
been  accomplished  by  private  enterprise  and  that 
this  has  permitted  the  construction  of  extensive 
systems  serving  entire  communities  and  linking 
them  together  irrespective  of  municipal  boundary 
lines.  On  the  other  hand,  since  1894,  at  least, 
municipally  controlled  traction  systems  have  been 
confined,  to  a  great  extent,  within  the  narrow 
limits  of  their  respective  municipalities.  Mr. 
Clark  here  enters  into  a  statistical  statement  of 
the  facilities  enjoyed  by  the  urban  inhabitants  of 
Great  Britain  as  compared  with  the  town  and  city 
population  of  the  U.  S.  In  1902  the  town  and 
city  population  to  each  mile  of  tramway  track 
was  12,476,  while  in  the  U.  S.  there  was  a  mile  of 
track  to  each  1,516  of  town  and  citv  population. 
In  Great  Britain  there  was  one  car  for  each  3,760 
of  population,  while  in  the  U.  S.  there  was  one  car 
to  574  city  residents.  Thus,  the  urban  resident 
of  the  U.  S.  had  comparatively  more  than  six  and 
a  half  times  the  number  of  cars  available  for  his 
use  than  were  available  to  the  British  inhabitant. 
The  British  systems  carried  1,394,452,983  pas- 
sengers and  the  American  5,521,509,521,  and  of 
these  1,062,403,392,  or  practically  90  per  cent  of 
the  British  total,  were  transported  free  on  trans- 
fers. 

Mr.  Clark  takes  up  the  charge  that  the  traction 
cars  in  the  U.  S.  are  overcrowded  and  declares 
that  the  figures  given  above  show  that  on  the 
basis  of  passengers  carried  per  car  per  year,  the 
American  car  averages  only  93,585  passengers 
per  year,  as  against  182,463  per  year  carried  by 
the  average  car  in  the  United  Kingdom.  While 
the  Briton  paid  an  average  of  2.26  cents,  against 
an  average  of  3.76  cents  in  the  U.  S.,  the  writer 
points  out  that  the  former's  facilities  for  travel 
were  from  1 2  to  1 5  per  cent  of  those  enjoyed  by 
the  American  passenger.  In  1902  there  were  two 
British  cities  of  more  than  100,000  population, 
seven  with  populations  of  from  50,000  to  100,000, 
and  thirty-nine  with  from  2^,000  to  50,000  in- 
habitants, without  street-railways,  but  in  the 
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U.  S.  there  was  no  city  of  more  than  25,000  people 
without  traction  service. 

From  1890  to  1002  the  length  of  tramway  line 
(not  track)  in  the  tJnited  Kingdom  increased  536 
miles,  or  from  948  to  i  ,484  miles,  while  in  the  U.  S. 
in  the  same  period  there  was  an  increase  of  lo,- 
755  miles,  or  from  5,783  to  16,538  miles. 

A  point  of  great  advantage  in  American  street- 
railways,  according  to  Mr.  Clark,  is  that  they  are 
operated  on  the  average  eighteen  hours  per  day, 
with  all-night  service  in  the  larger  cities,  while  m 
Great  Britain  the  average  is  fifteen  hours  and 
there  is  no  all-night  service. 

Financial 

Mr.  Clark  estimates  that  the  British  munici- 
palities and  local  governments  enjoy  a  total  of 
possible  financial  benefits  from  tramway  opera- 
tions of  about  $8,679,176,  but  that  American 
traction  enterprises  and  their  stockholders  pay  a 
total  of  $43,054,433,  constituting  a  government 
revenue  more  than  $34,000,000  per  year  greater 
than  the  return  to  the  State  from  similar  traction 
systems  in  Great  Britain.  The  writer  here  takes 
up  what  he  terms  the  inaccuracies  of  British 
municipal  accounting.  According  to  the  Parlia- 
mentary Report  on  Tramways  for  1906  the  al- 
lowance for  depreciation  on  the  municipally 
owned  tramways  of  the  United  Kingdom  was  1.83 
per  cent.  It  is  Mr.  Clark's  contention  that  every 
practical  man  realizes  that  at  least  5  per  cent 
should  be  allowed  for  depreciation,  and  if  this  had 
been  done  it  would  have  meant  a  reduction  of 
^5.565,963  in  the  $8,679,176  shown  as  the  returns 
to  the  local  and  municipal  governments  of  the 
United  Kingdom  from  tramways,  leaving  net 
only  $3,113,213.  Evidence  that  serious  risks 
exist  from  mimicipal  enterprises  is  found  in  the 
fact  that  forty  British  cities,  according  to  the 
Parliamentary  Return  for  1906,  show  direct  loss 
from  operation  of  tramways,  or  an  actual  deficit 
when  sinking-fund  payments  and  reserves  for  de- 
preciation are  considered. 

The  British  municipalities  omit  from  the  capi- 
tal account  of  their  tramways  large  sums  which 
should  be  charged  thereto  and  cause  these  expen- 
ditures to  be  "unjustly  carried  into  the  general 
accounts  of  the  cities." 

Labor 

A  comparison  of  rates  of  wages  per  hour  paid  by 
British  municipal  traction  systems  and  by  certain 
companies  in  New  York  State  is  made  by  Mr. 
Clark,  showing  a  range  of  from  7.2  to  15  cents 
per  hour  for  conductors  and  from  8.4  to  15  cents 
per  hour  for  motormen  in  Great  Britain,  against 
20  to  25  cents  per  hour  for  conductors  and  motor- 
men  in  the  State  of  New  York.  **So  it  is  seen," 
declares  Mr.  Clark,  "that  American  street-rail- 
ways pay  practically  double  the  rate  for  salaries 
and  wages  that  are  paid  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
In  the  State  of  New  York  a  decrease  of  wages  to 
British  standard  would  reduce  the  operating  ex- 
penses of  local  transp>ortation  lines  about  ♦14,- 
000,000  per  annum,  an  amount  equivalent  to 
about  38  per  cent  of  their  gross  receipts." 

Political 

Few  Americans  realize  the  obstacles  which 
British  private  companies  meet  in  attempting  to 
obtain  franchise  rights,  says  Mr.  Clark.    The  fact 


that  the  consent  of  local  authorities  is  required  it 
used  by  the  local  authorities  to  force  tne  com- 
panies, to  make  excessive  payments,  and  even 
when  a  franchise  is  obtained,  it  is  for  a  brief  term 
of  years,  scarcely  long  enou^^h  to  warrant  the 
heavy  expenditures  required  for  modem  electric- 
railway  construction.  Against  this  the  munici- 
palities at  comparatively  slight  expense,  obtain 
their  parliamentary  rights  to  perpetual  and 
monopolistic  franchises. 

m.  Conclusions 

We  give  here,  as  the  latest  word  thus  far  said 
upon  the  questions,  the  final  conclusions  of  the 
Report  of  the  Conmiittee  on  Investigation  ol 
Public  Ownership  of  the  National  Civic  Federa- 
tion. It  isworthyof  note  that  of  the  committee- 
men all  but  one,  Walton  Clark,  of  Philadelphia, 
who  presented  a  separate  paper,  signed  the  report 

The  members  of  the  committee  who  signed  the 
report  are : 

Melville  E.  IngaUs,  chairman;  Dr.  Albert  Shaw,  editor  d 
the  Review  of  Reviews,  vice-chairman;  Edward  A«  Moffett, 
secretary;  Edward  W.  Bemis,  superintendent  of  Water- 
Works,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  William  T.  Clark,  general  nmnsger 
of  the  Foreign  Department  of  the  General  Electric  Compaoy; 
Prof.  John  K.  Commons,  of  Wisconsin  University:  Chanes  L 
Edgar,  president  of  the  Edison  Electric  and  Illuminating 
Company,  of  Boston;  Walter  L.  Fisher,  president  of  the 
Municipal  Voters'  League,  of  Chicago;  Pnof.  Frank  T.  Good> 
now,  of  Columbia  University;  Prof.  John  H.  Gray,  of  Nortb- 
westem  University.  Illinois;  Timothy  Healy^  president  of  the 
International  Brotherhood  of  Stationary  Firemen;  I^uiiei  J. 
Keefe,  president  of  the  International  Longshoremen's  Asso- 
ciation; Milo  R.  Maltbie,  member  of  the  new  Public  Service 
Commission  for  the  Greater  New  York;  H.  B.  F.  Macfariand, 
president  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  District  ot 
Columbia;  Fmnk  J.  McNulty,  president  of  the  International 
Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers.  Springfield.  111.;  ProC 
Frank  Parsons,  president  of  the  National  Public  Ownership 
League,  Boston;  J.  W.  Sullivan,  editor  Clolhing  Trades 
Bulletin,  New  York;  Talcott  Williams^  editorial  writer  of  the 
Press.  Philadelphia;  and  Albert  E.  Wmchester.  superintend- 
ent ot  the  South  Norwalk,  Conn.,  Electric  Works. 

The  Report 

'*It  is   difficult  to  give  positive   answers  of 
universal  application  to  the  questions  arising  as 
to  the  success  or  failure  of  municipal  ownership 
as  compared  with  private  ownership.     The  local 
conditions    affecting    particular    plants    are    in 
many  cases  so  peculiar  as  to  make  a  satisfactory 
comparison  impossible,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to 
estimate  the  allowance  that  should  be  made  for 
these  local  conditions.     For  instance,  in  making 
deductions    from    the    financial    conditions    of 
Wheeling,  as  affected  by  its  gas^lant,  as  com- 
pared with  those  of  Atlanta  and  Norfolk  with 
their  private  plants,  allowance  must  be  made  for 
the  presence  of  natural  gas  in  Wheeling.     Again, 
in  comparing  the  public  water-works  of  Syracuse 
with   the   private   water-works  of   Indianapolis 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  success  or  failure  of 
municipal  operation,  geographical  conditions  must 
be  taken  into  consideration.     The  situation  at 
Syracuse  is  extremely  favorable  to  the  establish- 
ment of  an  efficient  plant  with  comparatively 
little  effort  on  the  part  of  its  management.     At 
Indianapolis  the  conditions  are  unfavorable.     In 
Syracuse  the  water  flows  to  the  city  by  gravity; 
in  Indianapolis  it  must  be  ptunped.     So  we  might 
go  through  the  various  cities  here  and  abroad 
that  have  been  visited  and  show  that  the  results 
were  affected  favorably  or  unfavorably  by  special 
conditions  applicable  to  each  city. 

* '  Further,  the  difficulty  of  reaching  satisfactory 
results  by  the  comparative  method  is  not  con- 
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~    fined  to  special  or  local  conditions.     It  is  true, 
a    as  well,  ot  much  broader  questions.     Thus  any 
■    attempt    to    compare    municipal    with    private 
=2    electric-light  plants  in  the  Umted  States  would 
rs    be  fruitless  if  allowance  were  not  made  for  the 
Z4   fact  that  in  most  cases  such  municipal  plants  are 
I :    confined  to  street  lighting  and  may  not  do  com- 
£.    mercial  business.     Allowance  must  be  made  also 
5    for  the  fact  that  many  municipal  plants  have  had 
a  struggle  to  exist  in  the  face  of  unsympathetic 
public  opinion.     Again,  in  England  considera- 
tion must  be  given  to  the  fact  that  the  municipal 
electric-light     and     street-railway    plants    have 
permanent  rights,  while  the  rights  of  the  private 
companies    operating   these    particular   utilities 
are  limited  as  to  the  length  of  their  existence, 
many  street-railway  franchises  expiring  twenty- 
one  years  after  they  were  granted. 

**  Finally,  not  onlv  must  it  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  social  and  political  conditions  which 
characterize  the  two  countries  find  expression  in 
their  private  and  public  systems,  but  we  must 
consider  the  difference  in  the  nature  of  the  two 
peoples  which  causes  them  to  adopt  different 
ideas  and  views  as  to  the  expediency  of  certain 
things.  In  other  words,  a  measure  of  success  in 
the  municipal  management  of  public  utilities  in 
England  should  not  be  regaraed  as  necessarily 
indicating  that  the  municipal  management  of  the 
same  utilities  in  this  country  would  be  followed 
by  a  like  measure  of  success.  Conditions  are 
quite  different  in  the  two  coimtries. 

"There  are  some  general  principles  which  we 
wish  to  present  as  practically  the  unanimous 
sentixnent  of  our  committee. 

"First,  we  wish  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the 

public  utilities  studied  are  so  constituted  that  it  is 

impossible  for  them  to  be  regulated 

General     ^^    competition.      Therefore,    they 

PrineiDlei  "^'^^  ^  controlled  and  regulated  bv 

'        the  government ;  or  they  must  be  left 

to  do  as  they  please ;  or  they  must  be 

operated  by  the  public.     There  is  no  other  course. 

w  one  of  us  is  in  favor  of  leaving  them  to  their  own 

will,  and  the  question  is  whether  it  is  better  to 

regulate  or  to  operate. 

"There  are  no  particular  reasons  why  the 
financial  results  from  private  or  public  operation 
should  be  different  if  the  conditions  are  the  same. 
In  each  case  it  is  a  question  of  the  proper  man  in 
charge  of  the  business  and  of  local  conditions. 

"We  are  of  the  opinion  that  a  public  utility 
which  concerns  the  health  of  the  citizens  should 
not  be  left  to  individuals,  where  the  temptation 
of  profit  might  produce  disastrous  results,  and 
therefore  it  is  our  judgment  that  undertakings  in 
which  the  sanitary  motive  largely  enters  should 
be  operated  by  the  public. 

"We  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  munici- 
pal ownership  of  public  utilities  should  not  be 
extended  to  revenue-producing  industries  which 
do  not  involve  the  public  health,  the  public  safety, 
public  transportation,  or  the  permanent  occupa- 
tion of  pubhc  streets  or  grounds,  and  that  munic- 
ipal operation  should  not  be  undertaken  solely 
for  profit. 

"We  are  also  of  the  opinion  that  all  future 
grants  to  private  companies  for  the  construction 
and  operation  of  public  utilities  should  be  ter- 
xmnable  after  a  certain  fixt  period,  and  that 
meanwhile  cities  should  have  the  right  to  pur- 
chase the  property  for  operation,  lease,  or  sale, 
paying  its  fair  value. 

•'To  carry  out  these  recommendations  effect- 


ively and  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  people,  we 
recommend  that  the  various  states  snoum  give 
to  their  mtmicipalities  the  authority,  upon 
popular  vote  under  reasonable  regulations,  to 
build  and  operate  pubhc  utilities,  or  to  build  and 
lease  the  same,  or  to  take  over  works  already 
constructed.  In  no  other  way  can  the  people 
be  put  upon  a  fair  trading  basis  and  obtain  from 
the  individual  companies  such  rights  as  they 
ought  to  have.  We  believe  that  this  provision 
will  tend  to  make  it  to  the  enlightened  self- 
interest  of  the  public  utility  companies  to  furnish 
adequate  service  upon  fair  terms,  and  to  this 
extent  will  tend  to  render  it  tmnecessary  for  the 
public  to  take  over  the  existing  utilities  or  to 
acquire  new  ones. 

"Furthermore,  we  recommend  that  provision 
be  made  for  a  competent  public  authority,  with 
power  to  require  for  all  public  utilities  a  uniform 
system  of  records  and  accounts,  giving  all  finan- 
cial data  and  all  information  concerning  the 
Quality  of  service  and  the  cost  thereof,  which 
data  shall  be  published  and  distributed  to  the 
public  like  other  official  reports ;  and  also  that  no 
stock  or  bonds  for  public  utilities  shall  be  issued 
without  the  approval  of  some  competent  public 
authority. 

"We  also  recommend  the  consideration  of  *the 
sliding  scale,'  which  has  proved  successful  in 
some  cases  in  England  with  reference  to  gas  and 
has  been  adopted  in  Boston.  By  this  plan  the 
authorized  capitalization  is  settled  by  official 
investigation,  and  a  standard  rate  of  dividend  is 
fixt,  which  may  be  increased  only  when  the  price 
of  gas  has  been  reduced.  The  subway  contracts 
and  their  operation  in  Boston  and  New  York  are 
also  entitled  to  full  consideration. 

"In  case  the  management  of  public  utilities  is 
left  with  private  companies,  the  pubhc  should 
retain  in  all  cases  an  interest  in  the  growth  and 
profits  of  the  future,  either  by  a  share  of  the 
profits  or  a  reduction  of  the  charges,  the  latter 
being  preferable  as  it  inures  to  the  benefit  of 
those  who  use  the  utilities,  while  a  share  of  the 
profits  benefits  the  taxpayers. 

"Our  investigations  teach  us  that  no  munici- 
pal operation  is  Ukely  to  be  highly  successful  that 
does  not  provide  for: 

"First.  An  executive  manager  with  full 
responsibihty,  holding  his  position  during  good 
behavior. 

"Second.  Exclusion  of  political  influence  and 
personal  favoritism  from  the  management  of  the 
undertaking. 

"Third.  Separation  of  the  finances  of  the 
undertaking  from  those  of  the  rest  of  the  city. 

"Fourth.  Exemption  from  the  debt  limit  of 
the  necessary  bond  issues  for  revenue-producing 
utilities,  which  shall  be  a  first  charge  upon  the 
property  and  revenues  of  such  undertaking. 

"We  wish  to  bring  to  your  consideration 
the  danger  here  in  the  U.  S.  of  turning  over 
these  public  utilities  to  the  present  government 
of  some  of  our  cities.  Some,  we  know,  are  well 
governed  and  the  situation  on  the  whole  seems  to 
be  improving,  but  they  are  not  up  to  the  govern- 
ment of  British  cities.  We  found  in  England 
and  Scotland  a  high  type  of  municipal  govern- 
ment, which  is  the  result  of  many  years  of  struggle 
and  improvement.  Business  men  seem  to  take, 
a  pride  m  serving  as  city  councilors  or  aldermen, 
and  the  government  of  such  cities  as  Glasgow, 
Manchester,  Birmingham,  and  others  includes 
many  of  the  best  citizens  of  the  city.     These 
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conditions  are  distinctly  fa%'orable  to  municipal 
operation. 

"In  the  U.  S.,  as  is  well  known,  there  are 
many  cities  not  in  such  a  favorable  condition. 
It  is  charged  that  the  political  activity  of  public- 
service  corporations  has  in  many  instances  been 
responsible  for  the  unwillingness  or  inability  of 
American  cities  to  secure  a  higher  ty[^  of  public 
service.  This  charge  we  believe  to  be  true. 
However^  there  seems  to  be  an  idea  with  many 
people  that  the  mere  taking  by  the  city  of  all  itj> 
public  utilities  for  municipal  operation  will  at 
once  result  in  ideal  municipal  government  through 
the  very  necessity  of  putting  honest  and  com- 
petent citizens  in  charge.  While  an  increase  in 
the  number  and  importance  of  municipal  func- 
tions may  have  a  tendency  to  induce  men  of  a 
higher  type  to  become  public  officials,  we  do  not 
believe  that  this  of  itself  will  accomplish  mu- 
nicipal reform.  We  are  unable  to  recommend 
municipal  ownership  as  a  political  panacea, 

**In  many  cases  in  the  U.  S.  the  people  have 
heedlessly  given  away  their  rights  and  re- 
served no  sufficient  power  of  control  or  regulation, 
and  we  believe  that  corruption  uf  pul»lic  servants 
has  sprung^  in  large  meas^ure,  from  this  condition 
of  things.  With  tfie  regulations  that  we  have 
ad  vised »  with  the  publication  of  accounts  and 
records  and  systematic  control,  the  danger  of  the 
corruption  ot  public  ofiicials  is  very  much  re- 
duced." 

The  committee  sums  up  its  more  imp)ortant 
conclusions  as  follows : 

' '  Public  utilities*  whether  in  public  or  private 
hands,  are  best  conducted  under  a  system  of 
legalized  and  regulated  monopoly. 

*■  Public  utiUties  in  which  the  sanitary  motive 

largely  enters  should  be  operated  by  the  public. 

The  success  of  municipal  operation  of  public 

utilities  depends  upon  the  existence  in  the  city 

of  a  high  capacity  for  municipal  government. 

"Franchise  grants  to  private  corporations 
should  be  tenninable  after  a  fixt  period  and 
meanwhile  subject  to  purchase  at  a  fair  value. 

"Municipalities  should  have  the  power  to  enter 
the  field  ot  municipal  ownership  upon  popular 
vote  under  reasonable  regulation. 

"Private  companies  operating  public  utilities 
should  be  subject  to  public  regulation  and  exami- 
nation under  a  system  of  uniform  records  and 
accounts  and  of  full  publicity/' 

On  the  general  broad  subject  of  municipaliza- 
tion, the  committee  reports  that  the  general 
expediency  of  either  private  or  public  ownership 
is  a  question  that  must  be  determined  by  each 
municipality  in  the  hght  of  local  conditions. 
"What  may  be  possible  in  one  locality  may  not 
be  in  another-  In  some  cities  the  companies  may 
so  serve  the  pubUc  as  to  create  no  dissatisfaction, 
and  nothing  might  be  gained  by  experimenting 
with  municipal  ownership.  Again,  the  govern- 
ment of  one  city  may  be  good  and  capable  of 
taking  charge  ot  these  pubUc  utilities,  while  in 
another  it  may  be  the  reverse.  In  either  case  the 
people  must  remember  that  it  requires  a  large 
class  of  able  men  as  city  officials  to  look  after 
these  matters.  They  must  also  remember  that 
municipal  ownership  will  create  a  large  class  of 
employees  who  may  have  more  or  less  political 
influence/' 
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PUBLIC    OWNERSHIP,    PHILOSOPHY   OF: 

If  it  is  a  good  thinjj  for  ten  or  fifteen  huntlTed 
jjeople  constituting  a  private  company  to  own 
a  street-railway  or  lighting  system  *  why  is  it  not 
a  gviMl  thing  for  10,000  or  15.000  or  ioo.ocnd 
peof^lc  constituting  a  city  or  town — ^if  it  is  a  good 
thing  for  a  private  corporation,  why  is  it  not  a 
good  thing  for  a  public  corj>oration  ? 

Under  public  ownership  the  public  gets  the 
profits  and  control  and  other  benefits  that  under 
private  ownership  go  to  a  few  stockholders. 

By   "public  ownership*'    I  mean   real   public 
ownership,  not  the  sham  variety  or  make-believe 
pubEc    ownership.     Government    ownership    is 
often  confused  with  public  ownership, 
?mblio       Government  ownership  is   not  pub- 
OwneTiMp  ^^^  ownership,  unless  the  people  own 
D«fiaitiott   ^^^  government.     For  instance,  Rus- 
sia   has    government  o\\mership    of 
railroads,  but  not  public  ownership 
of  railroads,  because  the  government  itself  is  a 
private  monopoly.     So,  if  a  boss  or  ring  controls 
a  city,  the  government  is  in  fact  a  private  monop- 
oly, and  if  a  street-railway  or  hghting  plant  is  put 
in  the  hands  of  such  a  government,  you  would  not 
get  real  public  ownership,  but  one  of  the  worst 
forms  of  private  ownership — ownership  by  pohti- 
cal  grafters,  corporation  tools  and  corruptionists, 
masquerading    as    public    Servian ts.     Municip 
ownership  has  not  as  yet  had  a  fair  chance  in  tl 
United  States.     Adverse  laws,  the  prevalence  of 
the  spoils  system,   and    the    political   influence 
of  private    corporations  have  handicapped  the 
movement    in    this    country.     More 
la  the       than   a   thousand   towns   and   cities 
United  SUtei'^l"''^    ^"^    operate    electricdighting 
plants*   but   very   few   of   them   are 
allowed   to  do  commercial  lighting, 
which,    if    permitted,    would    very    greatly    re- 
duce the  cost  of  the  service.     Only  twenty-nt 
gas  plants  of  any  size  are  operated  by  muni' 
palities,  and  in  a  number  of  cases  the  full) 
success  is  prevented  by  the  interference  of  pa: 
zanship  politics  and  the  spoils  system.   Only 
street-raihvay  in  this  country,  that  of  Muni 
La.,  is  operated  by  the  public.     In  water-sup 
alone  have  our  cities  and  towns  been  able 
overcome  the  obstacles  placed  by  law,  politics, 
the  corporations  in  the  way  of  municipal  owrn 
ship.     If  the  companies  are  allowed   to  wa 
their  stock,  they  are  willing  that  the  municipi  _ 
ties  should  water  their  streets.     Municipal  ownei 
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ship  of  water-works  in  the  U.  S.  grew  from  6  per 
cent  in  1800  to  more  than  60  per  cent  in  1900. 
Of  our  fifty  largest  cities,  twenty-one  originally 
built  and  now  own  their  water-works,  twenty 
have  changed  from  private  to  public  ownership, 
and  only  nme  are  now  dependent  on  private  com- 
panies for  their  water-supply. 

In  Great  Britain  the  laws  have  been  far  more 
favorable  to  mimicipal  ownership,  and  the  po- 
litical influence  of  tne  private  corporations  far 
less.     The  result  has  been  a  marvel- 
In  Oreat     ^^^  development  of  public  ownership. 
Britain     ^^^  than  half  the  gas-supply  out- 
side of  London  is  in  public  hands. 
Nearly   two   thirds  of   the  electric- 
lighting  plants  belong  to  the  municipalities,  and 
about  half  the  street-railway  imdertakings  are 
owned    and    operated    by    municipalities,    with 
nearly  60  per  cent  of  the  total  track  mileage. 
After  long  experience  with  both  public    and 

grivate  ownership,  public  sentiment  in  Great 
tritain  is  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  the  public 
operation    of    street-railways    and 

Snffliih     lighting-plants.     There  is  still  some 

^%lio      opposition,   of  course,   chiefly  from 

Sentiment  ^"^^  ^^^  ^^^»  directly  or  indirectly, 
connected  with  public-service  corpo- 
rations. It  is  not  easy  for  a  man  who 
holds  stock  in  a  street-railway,  gas  or  electric- 
lighting  company,  to  see  the  benefits  of  public 
ownership. 

Careful  and  disinterested  investigation  shows 
public  ownership  of  public  utiUties,  imder  fair 
conditions,  to  be  far  superior  to  private  owner- 
ship, both  on  principle  and  on  the  facts.  The 
facts  fall  into  six  groups:  The  economic  group, 
including  service  and  finance ;  the  labor  group ; 
the  political  group;  the  social  group;  the  ethical 
group ;  and  the  civilization  group. 

Looking  first  at  the  economic  facts  we  find  that 

public  ownership  makes  lower  rates  than  private 

ownership  in  the  same  country  and  operating 

under  similar  conditions.     In    1895 

Seonomie  ^^^^^  "^*s  paying  $132  a  year  for  a 
P  ^  standard  arc  lamp  of  2,000  candle- 
power,  burning  all  night  and  every 
night,  and  Boston  was  paying  $126 
per  arc.  Detroit,  imder  Mayor  Pingree's  lead, 
established  a  municipal  street-lighting  system 
which  cut  the  cost  at  once  to  $83  and  has  now 
iieduced  the  cost  to  $52.87,  including  interest 
depreciation  and  lost  taxes,  according  to  the 
report  for  1907.  The  lowest  bid  a  company 
would  make  for  a  ten-year  contract  was  ♦102. 
The  city  made  its  light  at  an  average  total  cost 
of  $65  per  arc  for  the  ten  years  and  made  a  saving 
which  IS  estimated  by  the  department  at  about 
a  million  dollars,  and  amounts  to  at  least  $500,000 
on  the  basis  of  estimate  least  favorable  to  the 
city.  Boston  did  not  establish  mimicipal  owner- 
ship and  is  still  paying  almost  as  much  for  street 
arcs  as  she  paid  twelve  years  ago— $124  per 
standard  arc;  while  Detroit  is  getting  her  light 
for  $52.87,  or  a  great  deal  less  than  half  the 
Boston  rate. 

On  the  average,  water  rentals  per  family  served 
are  43  per  cent  more  for  private  works  in  the 
United  States  than  for  the  public  systems. 

When  the  government  took  over  the  tele- 
^ones  in  Prance,  the  price  was  cut  from  $1 20  to 
9S0  in  Paris  and  from  $80  to  $40  in  other  cities. 
The  gpovemment  returns  for  electric-lighting 
works  in  Great  Britain  show  average  charges  of 
4.88  cents  per  unit  for  the  public  plants,  against 


6.24  cents  for  the  companies,  or  30  per  cent  more 
than  for  the  public  "works,  and  the  gas  returns 
for  the  United  Kingdom  show  a  charge  of  sixty 
cents  per  thousand  for  the  public  plants  and 
sixty-six  cents  per  thousana  for  the  private 
plants,  or  10  per  cent  in  favor  of  the  municipali- 
ties. The  municipalization  of  street-railways  in 
Great  Britain  has  resulted  in  a  great  reduction  of 
fares — 50  per  cent  in  Glasgow  and  Manchester, 
40  per  cent  in  Leeds,  60  per  cent  in  Sheffield,  50 
to  60  per  cent  in  Liverpool,  etc. 

The  savings  to  the  public  through  reduction  of 
fares  in  Liverpool  are  estimated  at  $1,600,000  a 
year,  and  in  Glasgow  at  $4,000,000  a  year;  the 
total  savings  and  net  profits  for  twelve  years  of 
municipal  ownership  in  Glasgow  are  estimated  at 
$29,000,000. 

The  extension  of  lines  and  increase  of  facilities 
are  among  the  marked  characteristics  of  the 
change  from  private  to  public  operation.  In 
Glasgow,  for  instance,  during  twenty- three  years 
of  company  management  of  street-railways  the 
lines  were  extended  in  suburban  areas  only  1.8 
miles,  while  during  twelve  years  of  municipal 
management  the  suburban  extensions  amount  to 
27.Q  miles. 

Municipal   plants   aim   at   fair  capitalization, 

while  private  companies  are  prone  to  water  stock 

and  inflate  their  capital.     The  investigation  by 

the  Public  Utilities  Commission  now 

Evils  of  ^^  progress  in  New  York  has  furnished 
Private  Capi-^^"^^  excellent  examples  of  the  meth- 
taliiation  '  ^^  °^  ^^^  public-service  corporations. 
The  Fulton  Street  line,  a  double- 
track  horse-car  road,  is  capitalized  at 
$2,553,000  a  mile,  or  more  than  ten  times  its  ac- 
tual cost.  The  Twenty-eighth  and  Twenty-ninth 
Street  single-track  horse-car  lines  are  capitalized 
at  $1,214,000  a  mile,  or  again  substantially  ten 
times  the  cost  of  duplication.  The  Thirty-fourth 
Street  cross-town  double-track  electric  under- 
ground is  capitaUzed  at  $6,472,000  a  mile,  or  150 
times  fair  value,  judging  by  the  capitalization  of 
the  Ninth  Avenue  Railroad,  which  is  also  under- 
ground electric  double-track  and  is  capitalized  at 
$43,920  a  mile.  The  Fulton,  Wall  &  Cortlandt 
Street  Ferries  Railroad  is  capitalized  at  $965,607, 
tho  the  road  was  sold  in  1898  for  $25,000  and  not 
a  car  has  ever  been  run  nor  a  rail  laid — a  phan- 
tom road  with  its  capital  all  in  the  air. 

Municipal  systems  pay  higher  wages  as  a  rule 
and  work  employees  shorter  hours  than  private 
systems.  Glasgow's  tramways,  for  example ,  have 
raised  wages  65  to  100  per  cent  above  the  former 
company  level.  Manchester  has  increased  wages 
43  to  63  per  cent.  Sheffield  doubled  the  hourly 
wage;  and  Liverpool  lifted  wages  50  per  cent. 

The  following  table  shows  how  great  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  hours  of  labor  of  conductors,  drivers, 
motormen,  pointsmen,  and  inspectors  has  been 
accomplished  by  the  change  from  private  to  pub- 
lic ownership  of  street-railways  in  Great  Britain. 

Hours  op  Labor — Before  and  After 


Cities 

London 

Liverpool 

Manchester 

Glasgow 

Leeds 

Sheffield 

Birmingham 


Company    1     Municipal 
management   management 


77  to  91 

60 

91  to  105 

60 

70 

54 

77  to  98 

54 

81 

60 

102 

60 

90  to  100 

60 
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In  spite  of  high  wages  and  reduced  charges 

pubUc  plants  in  man^  cases  are  able  to  realize 

large  profits  for  the  people ;  the  State 

-^     Prof-  r^i^'^^^ys  of  Prussia,  for  exaniple,  and 

itfl  in  PnbliA  ^^®  tramways  of  Glasgow,  Manches- 

PImU    ^^'    Liverpool,    and    other    British 

cities.     The  Glasgow  tramways  alone 

make  a  profit  of  $2,000,000  a  year 

(1907  report)  above  the  cost  of  operation,  and 

♦1,125,000  net  above  interest,  depreciation,  and 

all  other  costs. 

Some  public  plants  do  not  make  or  expect  to 
make  a  profit,  any  more  than  a  profit  is  expected 
from  public  roads,  parks,  schools,  etc.  Many 
electric-lighting  plants,  for  instance,  have  only 
power  to  light  the  streets,  and  can  of  course  ob- 
tain no  profit.  Many  public  lighting  and  transit 
systems  also  are  in  small  places  where  no  profit 
can  be  made  and  where  private  companies  would 
not  establish  a  service  at  all. 

Public  ownership  not  only  tends  to  make  low 
rates — rates  closer  to  cost  than  private  companies 
are  likely  to  make — but  public  operation  under 
fair  poUtical  conditions  tends  also  to  reduce  the 
cost,  the  normal  public  plant  being  able  to  secure 
considerable  economies  in  production. 

I.  A  public  plant  does  not  have  to  pay  dividends  on  wa- 
tered stock. 

a.  It  docs  not  have  to  pay  dividends  even  on  the  actual 
investment. 

3.  It  does  not  have  to  retain  lobbyists,  or  provide  for  the 
entertainment  of  councilmen  or  legislators,  or  subscribe  to 
campaign  funds,  or  bear  the  expenses  of  pushing  the  nom- 
ination and  election  of  men  to  protect  its  interests  or  give  it 
new  privileges,  or  pay  blackmail  to  ward  off  the  raids  of  cun- 
ning legislators  and  officials,  etc. 

4.  It  does  not  have  to  advertise  or  solicit  business. 

5.  Public  plants  are  able  to  save  expense  through  coor- 
dination with  other  departments  of  public  service. 

6.  Municipalities  can  borrow  money  at  lower  rates  of  in- 
terest than  the  private  companies  have  to  pay. 

7.  There  is  often  a  large  saving  in  salaries.  A  public  plant 
pays  its  chief  well,  but  does  not  pay  the  extravagant  salaries 
awarded  by  millionaire  monopolists  to  themselves  or  their 
substitutes  in  office. 

8.  Public  plants  frequently  gain  through  the  higher  ef- 
ficiency of  better  treated  and  more  contented  labor. 

9.  Tne  losses  occasioned  by  costly  strikes  and  lockouts  do 
not  burden  the  ledgers  of  public  works. 

10.  Damages  and  costs  of  litigation  are  likely  to  be  less 
with  public  than  with  private  works.  Accidents  are  fewer 
in  a  system  that  aims  at  good  service  and  safety,  and  treats 
its  employees  well. 

II.  The  civic  interest  of  the  people  leads  to  other  econo- 
mies through  the  increase  of  patronage  and  the  lessening  of 
waste. 

I  a.  The  cost  of  numerous  regulative  commissions  and 
interminable  legislative   investigations  into   the  secrets  ot 

f>rivate  monopolies  would  be  saved  by  the  extension  of  pub- 
ic ownership.  And  legislation  itself  would  cost  us  less  were 
it  not  for  the  private  monopolies.  For  a  large  part  of  the 
time  and  attention  of  our  legislatures  is  given  to  them. 

Private  ownership  may  claim  an  advantage  through  the 
payment  of  lower  wages,  but  on  broad  grounds  of  public 
policy  this  is  a  very  dubious  advantage.  It  is  like  saving 
money  by  wearing  paper  clothes,  or  eating  only  one  meal 
a  day. 

Even  on  economic  grounds  the  evidence  is  that  in  many 
lines  of  business  the  efficiency  of  well-paid  labor  is  so  great 
that  the  cost  per  unit  of  product  is  less  than  with  poorly  paid 
labor. 

Moreover,  it  would  be  fair  in  many  cases  to  compare 
municipal  ownership  with  private  ownership  on  the  basis  of 
the  private  wage,  subtracting  from  the  operating  expenses 
of  the  municipal  plant  the  excess  of  the  public  wage  above 
the  company  wage  for  the  same  work,  on  the  ground  that 
the  increase  of  pay  under  public  ownership  is  not  really  a  pay- 
ment for  ^s  or  electric  light  or  transportation,  but  an  in- 
vestment m  manhood  and  civilization. 

But  whether  this  is  done  or  not,  the  experience  of  Glasgow, 
Liverpool,  and  other  English  and  German  cities  with  munici- 
pal and  private  tramways  in  the  same  localities,  and  the  ex- 
perience of  htmdreds  of  cities  and  towns  in  this  country  and 
in  Europe  with  municipal  water-works,  ^^as  and  electric  plants, 
etc.,  abundantly  confirms  the  conclusion  pointed  to  oy  the 
above  considerations  as  to  the  superior  economy  of  public 
ownership  wherever  it  is  tried  under  reasonable  conoitions 
that  permit  it  to  work  out  its  natutal  and  legitimate  results. 


Public  ownership  of  public  utilities  widens  the 
sphere  for  civic  activity  and  develops  a  higher 
type  of  citizenship,  whereby  political  conditions 
have  been  much  improved  m  communities  suffi- 
ciently advanced  to  respond  to  the  impulse  of  the 
increased  weight  and  importance  of  public  busi- 
ness. The  public-ownership  movement  in  Gieat 
Britain  has  formed  a  very  important  part  of  the 
causes  that  have  abolished  the  corruption  and  in- 
efficiency which  formerly  marked  municipal  gov- 
ernment in  that  country. 

In  the  United  States  the  political  argument  is 
one  of  the  most  powerful  reasons  for  public  own- 
ership. It  removes  one  of  the  principal  causes 
of  corruption  in  our  larger  cities.  It  transfers  to 
the  side  of  good  government  the  financial  interest 
of  rich  and  influential  men  who,  as  stockholders 
in  public-service  corporations,  are  led  to  aid  and 
abet,  or  at  least  wink  at  the  election  of  men  who 
can  be  controlled  by  the  corporations. 

The  social  argument  for  public  ownership 
rests  upon  its  tendency  to  improve  the  con- 
ditions of  labor,  secure  a  better  diffusion  of 
wealth  and  power,  and  develop  finer  relation- 
ships among  men.  The  interests  of  the  stockhold- 
ers and/nanagers  of  public-service  companies  are, 
in  large  measure,  opposed  to  the  pubUc  interest 
under  private  ownership,  while  under  public  own- 
ership they  are  in  harmony,  for  the  owners  and 
the  public  are  one  and  the  same. 

The  ethical  argument  for  public  ownership  is 
already  foreshadowed  in  what  precedes.  A  system 
which  <ie velops  thought  and  action  antagonistic  to 
the  pubUc  interest  is  not  in  accord  with  ethical 
principles. 

See  articles  Municipal  Ownership  and  Pub- 
lic Ownership.  Frank  Parsons. 

PULLBIAN  STRIKE,  THE:  This  strike,  some- 
times also  called  the  Chicago  strike  because, 
tho  it  began  in  Pullman,  it  extended  vety  widely 
and  centered  mainly  in  Chicago,  is  declared  by 
Mr.  Carroll  D.  Wright  ("Industrial  Evolution  of 
the  United  States,"  p.  313)  to  be  "probably 
the  most  expensive  and  far-reaching  labor  con- 
troversy which  can  properly  be  classed  among 
the  historic  controversies  of  this  generation." 

This  account  of  the  strike  is  based  upon  the 
findings  of  the  report  of  the  commission  ap- 
pointed by  the  president  July  26,  1894,  to  in- 
vestigate the  strike. 

It  began  May  11,   1894,  and  grew  out  of  a 

demand  of  certain  employees  of  the   Pullman 

Company  for  a  restoration   of  the 

Came       wages  paid  during  the  previous  year. 

of  Strike  ^^^S  ^^93  the  wages  of  the  em- 
ployees had  been  considerably  re- 
duced. How  much  is  a  matter  of 
dispute.  According  to  the  statement  before  the 
commission  of  Mr.  T.  H.  Wickes,  the  second  vice- 
president  of  the  company : 

The  average  reduction  of  wages  between  April,  1893,  and 
April.  1894,  for  journeymen  mechanics  was  atf^  per  cent, 
and  the  average  reduction  for  all  other  shop  employees, 
excluding  all  the  superintendents,  foremen,  and  shop-ofiice 
force,  was  1 1^  per  cent.  The  average  reduction  for  all  shop 
employees,  excluding  all  the  superintendents,  foremen,  and 
shop-office  force,  was  19  per  cent. 

According  to  the  finding  of  the  commission  the 
cut  in  wages  averaged  25  per  cent  on  an  average 
pay  for  the  year  ending  July  i,  1893,  o^  $613.86 
for  4.497  employees.  At  the  company's  figures 
the  reduction  was  a  very  serious  one.  Says  the 
report:  "Some   witnesses   swear  that  at  times 
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for  the  work  done  in  two  weeks  the  employees 
"^    received  in  checks  from  four  cents  to  $i  over 

and  above  their  rent.     The  company  has  not 
g    produced  its  checks  in  rebuttal. ' ' 
-         The  cause  for  the  cut-down  assigned   by  the 
r    company  was  the  deprest  state  of  business.     Said 
"    Mr.  Wickes  before  the  commission : 

[  From  Aug.  z,  1893,  to  May  i,  1894.  our  net  loss  on  accepted 

bids  was  $52,069.03,  and  the  net  estimated  loss  on  un- 
accepted bids  was  $18.^03.56.  We  had  tried  to  get  work  for 
our  employees  by  biddmg  for  work  the  estimated  shop  cost 
of  which  was  $2,775,481.81.  and  we  only  got  contracts  for 
work  the  estimated  shop  cost  of  which  is  $1,43 1.205.75.  We 
had  been  tmderbid  on  work  the  estimated  shop  cost  of  which 
was  $1,354,276.06,  notwithstanding  that  our  bids  on  $1,057.- 
355*97  of  that  amount  not  only  excluded  all  profit,  but 
Miowed  a  loss,  based  as  they  were  on  the  reduced  scale  of 
wages. 

Says  the  commission's  report : 

Some  reduction  of  wages  in  all  departnents  was  of  course 

E roper  under  the  circumstances,  but  a  uniform  reduction  as 
etween  departments  so  differently  situated  in  reference  to 
revenue  as  the  car-building  and  repair  departments  was  not 
relatively  just  and  fair  toward  the  repair-shop  employees.  .  .  . 
During  all  of  this  reduction  and  its  attendant  suffering  none 
of  the  salaries  of  the  officers,  managers,  or  superintendents 
were  reduced.  Reductions  in  these  wotild  not  have  been  so 
severely  felt,  would  have  shown  good  faith,  would  have  re- 
lieved the  harshness  of  the  situation,  and  would  have  evinced 
genuine  svmpathy  with  labor  in  the  disasters  of  the  times. 
.  .  .  While  reducing  wages  the  company  made  no  reduction 
in  rents.  Its  position  is  that  the  two  matters  are  distinct, 
and  that  none  of  the  reasons  urged  as  justifying  wage  reduction 
by  it  as  an  employer  can  be  considered  by  the  company  as  a 
Umdlord. 

The  company  claims  that  it  is  simply  legitimate  business 
to  use  its  position  and  resources  to  hire  in  the  labor  market 
as  cheaply  as  possible,  and  at  the  same  time  to  keep  rents  up 
fegardless  of  what  wages  are  paid  to  its  tenants  or  what 
similar  tenements  rent  for  elsewhere;  to  avail  itself  to  the  full 
extent  of  business  depression  and  competition  in  reducing 
wages  and  to  disregard  these  same  conditions  as  to  rents. 
No  valid  reason  is  assigned  for  this  position  except  simply 
that  the  company  had  the  power  and  the  legal  right  to  do  it. 

The  company,  as  a  whole,  was  prosperous. 
The  conmiission's  report  says  the  corporation  was 

organized  in  1867,  with  a  capital  of  $1,000,000.  It  has 
grown  until  its  present  paid-up  capital  is  $36,000,000.  Its 
piteperity  has  enabled  the  company  for  over  twenty  years 
to  pay  3  per  cent  quarterly  dividends,  and,  in  addition,  to 
lay  up  a  surplus  of  nearly  $35,000,000  of  undivided  profits. 
From  1867  to  187 1  dividends  ranging  from  9^  to  13  per  cent 
per  annum  were  paid.  For  the  year  ending  July  31,  1893, 
the  dividends  were  $2,530,000.  and  the  wages  $7,333,719-51. 
For  the  vear  ending  July  31,  1894,  the  dividends  were  $2,880,- 
000,  and  the  wages  $4,471,701.39. 

The  reply  of  the  company  was  that  it  did  allow 
rents  to  accumulate  in  arrears,  and  that  as  to 
the  business  depression  and  loss  it  did  bear 

its  full  share  by  eliminating  from  its  estimates  the  use  of 
capital  and  machinery,  and  in  many  cases  going  even  below 
that  and  taking  work  at  considerable  loss,  notably  the  fifty- 
five  Long  Island  cars,  which  was  the  first  large  order  of 
passenger-cars  let  since  the  great  depression,  and  which  was 
sought  for  by  practicallv  all  the  leading  car-builders  in  the 
country  (statement  of  Mr.  Pullman,  Chicago  Herald,  Jimc 
a6,  1894). 

This  leads  us,  however,  to  consider  the  relation 
of  the  strikers  at  Pullman  to  the  American  Rail- 
way Union  and  the  general  railway  strike  that 
resulted. 

The  American  Railway  Union   (q.  v.) 

This  is  an  association  of  railroad  employees, 
organized  at  Chicago  on  June  20,  1893,  for  the 
purpose  of  including  all  railway  employees  bom 
of  wnite  parents  in  one  great  brotherhood.  Under 
the  leadership  of  Mr.  Eugene  V.  Debs,  it  had 
grown  very  strong,  particularly  by  winning  a 
strike  on  the  Great  ^forthem.     In  March,  1894, 


the  Pullman  eniployees  voted  to  join  the  Amen- 
can  Railway  Union.  The  commission  report 
says  this  was  not  wise,  but  adds : 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  officers  and  directors  of  the 
American  Railway  Union  did  not  want  a  strike  at  Pullman, 
and  that  they  advised  against  it,  but  the  exaggerated  idea 
of  the  power  of  the  union,  which  induced  the  workmen  at 
Ptillman  to  join  the  order,  led  to  their  striking  against  this 
advice.  Having  struck,  the  union  could  do  nothing  less, 
upon  the  theory  at  its  base,  than  support  them. 

There  was,  however,  to  say  the  least,  some 
excuse  for  the  American  Railway  Union  to  secure 
the  Pullman  men.  The  railways  around  Chicago 
were  banded  together.  Wages  were  being  sys- 
tematically reduced.  If  all  railroad  employers 
were  to  band  together,  it  seemed  necessary  for  all 
railway  employees  to  band  together.  To  the 
Pullman  employees,  to  join  the  American  Railway 
Union  seemed  their  one  chance  of  victory.  Alone 
they  were  helpless  and  hopeless.  Wages  were 
being  steadily  reduced,  below  the  level  of  exist- 
ence. Those  who  criticize  the  general  strike 
must  remember  that  it  was  a  battle  for  life,  and 
the  one  hope  of  success.  A  mere  local  strike  was 
absolutely  without  hope,  and  therefore  more 
foolish  than  a  general  strike.  The  General 
Managers'  Association,  representing  twenty-four 
roads  centering  or  terminating  in  Chicago,  was 
organized  in  1886,  long  before  the  American  Rail- 
way Union. 

Beginning  its  "active  life"  in  1886,  its  main 
business  was  to  determine  a  common  policy  to- 
ward the  public  as  to  freight  rates,  etc.,  but  it 
dealt  incidentally  with  wages. 

Strengthened  thus  by  mutual  aid,  various  roado 
made  reductions  of  wages  here  and  there. 

Thus,  to  say  the  least,  there  was  some  excuse 
for  the  railroad  employees  of  the  cotmtry  band- 
ing together.  It  was  not  a  question  of  Pullman 
alone.  The  strike  affected  the  interests  of  every 
railroad  man  in  the  country.  Without  the  general 
resistance  they  made,  wages  ever3rwhere,  under 
the  deprest  condition  of  business,  would  have 
been  lowered  much  more  than  they  were. 

The  Pullman  Car  Company,  however,  refused 
to  recognize  the  American  Railway  Union. 

Between  June  9th  and  June  26th  a  regtilar  convention  of 
the  American  Railway  Union  was  held  with  open  doors  at 
Chicago,  representing  465  local  unions  and  about  150,000 
members,  as  claimed.  The  Pullman  matter  was  publicly 
discust  at  these  meetings  before  and  after  its  committees 
above  mentioned  reported  their  interviews  with  the  Pullman 
Company.  On  June  aist  the  delegates,  under  instructions 
from  their  local  unions,  unanimously  voted  that  the  members 
of  the  union  should  stop  handling  Pullman  cars  on  Time  a6th 
unless  the  Pullman  Company  would  consent  to  arbitration. 
On  June  26th  the  boycott  and  strike  began.  The  strike  on 
the  part  of  the  railroad  employees  was  a  sympathetic  one. 
No  grievances  against  the  railroads  had  been  jpresented  by 
their  employees,  nor  did  the  American  Railway  Union  declare 
any  such  grievances  to  be  any  cause  whatever  of  the  strike. 
To  simply  boycott  Pullman  cars  would  have  been  an  in- 
congruous step  for  the  remedy  of  complaints  of  railroad 
employees.  Throughout  the  strike  the  strife  was  simply  over 
handling  Pullman  cars,  the  men  being  ready  to  do  their  duty 
otherwise.  .  .  . 

After  Tune  a6th  the  officers  and  agents  of  the  tmion  man- 
aged and  urged  on  the  strike  at  every  available  point  upon 
the  railroads  centering  at  Chicago,  imtil  it 
reached    proportions    far   in   excess  of  their 
The  OenenI  original  anticipations,   and   led  to  disorders 
af^v*        beyond  even  their  control.     Urgent  solicita- 
DUiKe        tio^  an^j  appeals  to  strike  and  to  stand  firm 
continued  in  the  many  public  meetings  held 
each  day  in  and  about  Chicago,  and  appeared 
in  the  telegrams  sent  about  the  coimtry.  .  .  . 

BradsireeVs  estimated  the  losses  to  the  country 
at  large  to  be  about  $80,000,000.  The  city  police, 
the  county  sheriffs,  the  state  militia.  United 
States  deputy  marshals,  and  regulars  from  the 
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U.  S.  army  were  all  brought  into  the  controversy. 
The  U.  S.  troops  were  sent  to  Chicago  to  protect 
federal  property  and  to  prevent  destruction  in 
the  carrying  of  the  mails,  to  prevent  interference 
with  interstate  commerce,  and  to  enforce  the 
decrees  and  mandates  of  the  federal  courts. 
They  took  no  part  in  any  attempt  to  suppress 
the  strike,  nor  could  they,  as  such  matters  belong 
to  the  city  and  state  authorities.  The  police  of 
the  city  were  used  to  suppress  riots  and  protect 
the  property  of  citizens,  and  the  state  militia, 
was  called  in  for  the  same  service.  The  total  of 
these  forces  employed  during  the  continuance  of 
the  strike  was  14,186.  It  was  claimed  by  some 
that  the  calling  out  of  the  federal  troops  was  un- 
necessary and  an  invasion  of  state  rights;  they 
being  called  out  simply  to  please  the  corporations 
and  intimidate  the  strikers. 

Another  element  that  entered  into  the  matter 
was  the  issue  of  injunctions  (q.  v.).  Says  the 
report: 

On  July  7th  the  principal  officers  of  the  American  Railway 
Union  were  indicted,  arrested,  and  held  under  $10,000  bail. 
Upon  July  13th  they  were  attached  for  contempt  of  the  U.  S. 
Court  in  disobeying  an  injunction  issued  on  July  ad  and 
served  on  the  ^d  and  4th,  enjoining  them,  among  other  things, 
from  compelling  or  inducing  by  threats,  intimidation,  per- 
suasion, force,  or  violence,  railroad  employees  to  refuse  or 
fail  to  perform  their  duties.  It  is  seriously  c^uestioned,  and 
with  much  force,  whether  courts  have  jurisdiction  to  enjoin 
citizens  from  "persuading"  each  other  in  industrial  or  other 


matters  of  common  interest.  However,  H  is  genenOy 
recognized  amonfi[  good  citizens  that  a  mandate  of  a  court  ii 
to  be  obeyed  until  it  is  modified  and  corrected  by  the  conit 
that  issued  it. 

As  a  result,  Debs  and  his  comrades  were  con- 
victed of  contempt  of  court,  and,  without  jury 
trial,  imprisoned  (see  Debs)  ;  the  friends  of  the 
railroads  believing  that  it  "served  the  strikers 
right*';  others  believing  it  a  dastardly  and  dan- 
gerous attack  on  the  right  of  every  man  to  trial 
before  jury. 

July  26,  1894,  the  president  appointed  a  com- 
mission consisting  of  Carroll  D.  Wright,  John  D. 
Keenan  of  New  York,  and  Nicholas  £.  Worthing- 
ton  of  Illinois,  who  heard  evidence  and  testimony 
as  to  the  causes,  facts,  and  lessons  of  the  strike. 
The  report  so  favored  the  strikers  that  it  was  de- 
scribed in  Harper's  Weekly,  Nov.  24,  1894,  as 
"Revolutionary  Statesmanship."  As  a  result  a 
bill  for  arbitration  in  railway  strikes  was  laid 
before  Congress,  for  an  account  of  which,  sec 
Strikes. 

Rbpbrbncbs:  Report  on  Uu  Chicago  Strike  of  June  andjmtf, 
1894.  by  the  U.  S.  Strike  Commisston.  1895:  The  PrntmoM 
Company* s  Statement  (1804).  Both  of  these,  and  an 
analysis  by  Prof.  W.  J.  Ashley  of  Harvard,  with  a  compfete 
bibliography  of  the  strike,  were  collected  and  published 
by  the  Church  Social  Union  in  1895. 

(See  also  Strikes;  Railroads;  Injunctions; 
Labor  Legislation,  etc.) 


QUELCH,  HENRY:  English  Socialist;  editor  of 
Justice;  bom  1858,  Hungerford,  Berkshire.  He 
went  to  London  in  1872.  Worked  in  various  oc- 
cupations. In  connection  with  the  great  dock 
strike  of  i88q,  he  organized  and  was  the  first 
secretary  of  the  South  Side  Labor  Protection 
League,  resigning  the  secretaryship  in  1892  in 
order  to  take  the  position  he  at  present  occupies. 
Has  several  times  been  unsuccessful  candidate 
for    Parliament.     He    has    been    arrested    and 

{)rosecuted  for  his  connection  with  strikes  and 
abor  agitation.  Has  been  a  member  of  every 
International  Socialist  Congress  since  i88q.  Mr. 
Quelch  is  a  Social  Democrat  and  Marxist,  and 
from  its  formation  in  1881  has  been  a  member  of 
the  Social  Democratic  Federation  in  England. 
Author:  Various  pamphlets,  "Trades-Unionism, 
Cooperation,  and  Social  Democracy";  "Eco- 
nomics of  Labor";  "Social  Democracy  and  the 
Armed  Nation, "  etc.  Address:  37A  Clerkenwell 
Green,  London,  E.  C,  England. 


QUESNAY,  FRAN5OIS:  Political  economist; 
bom  M^rey,  France,  1694.  Studying  medicine 
at  Paris,  became  first  physician  to  Louis  XV.; 
was  even  more  famous  as  an  economic  thinker,  and 
one  of  the  principal  founders  of  the  school  of  the 
physiocrats  (q.  v.)  and  coiner  of  the  term  political 
economy.     He  died  at  Versailles  in  1774.     Dr. 


Ingram  says  of  Quesnay  in  his  "History  of  Polit- 
ical Economy": 

The  publications  in  which  Quesnay  expounded  his  system 
were  the  following:  Two  articles  on  Fenniers"  and  on 
"Grains"  in  the  "Encyclop^e"  of  Diderot  and  D'Alembett 
( 1 7 56.  1 7 57) ;  a  discourse  on  the  law  of  nature  in  the  "  Physioc- 
ratie '  ot  Dupont  de  Nemours  ( 1 768) ;  "  Maximes  G^^rues  de 
Gouvemement  Sconomique  d  un  Royaume  Agricole  (1758). 
and  the  simultaneously  published  Tableau  Kcononsiqne 
avec  son  Explication,  ou  Extrait  des  Economies  Royues 
de  Sully"  (with  the  celebrated  motto,  "pauvres  paysans, 
pauvre  royaume;  pauvre  royaume,  pauvre  roi");  "Dialccae 
sur  le  Commerce  et  les  Travaux  des  Artisans":  and  other 
minor  pieces.  The  "Tableau  Economique,'*  tho  on  account 
of  its  dryness  and  abstract  form  it  met  with  little  genenJ 
favor,  may  be  considered  the  principal  noMuiifesto  of  the 
school.  It  was  regarded  by  the  followers  of  Quesnay  as 
entitled  to  a  place  among  the  foremost  products  of  human 
wisdom,  and  is  named  by  the  elder  Mirabeau,  in  a  passage 
quoted  by  Adam  Smith,  as  one  of  the  three  great  inventions 
which  have  contributed  most  to  the  stability  of  political  soci- 
eties, the  other  two  being  those  ci  writing  and  otmoney.  Its 
object  was  to  exhibit  by  means  of  certain  formulas  the  way  in 
which  the  products  of  agriculture,  which  is  the  ooly  source  of 
wealth,  would  in  a  state  of  perfect  liberty  be  distributed 
among  the  several  classes  of  the  community  (namely,  the  pro- 
ductive classes  of  the  proprietors  and  cultivators  <»  land,  and 
the  unproductive  class  composed  of  manufacturers  and  mer- 
chants), and  to  represent  oy  other  formula  the  modes  of 
distribution  which  take  place  under  systems  of  goyenunental 
restraint  and  regulation,  with  the  evil  results  arising  to  the 
whole  society  from  different  degrees  of  such  violations  of  the 
natural  order.  It  follows  from  Quesnay 's  theoretic  views 
that  the  one  thing  deserving  the  solicitude  of  the  practical 
economist  and  the  statesman  is  the  increase  of  the  net  product; 
and  he  infers  also,  what  Smith  afterward  affirmed  on  not  quite 
the  same  ground,  that  the  interest  of  the  landowner  is 
"strictly  and  inseparably  connected  with  the  general  interest 
of  the  society." 
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RAIFFEISEN,       FRIEDRICH       WILHELM: 

Founder  of  cooperative  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions in  the  country  districts  of  Germany.  (See 
Cooperation.)  Bom  1818  in  Hamin,  he  chose 
the  military  career,  but  entered  the  civil  ser- 
vice, and  tJecame  successively  mayor  in  several 
small  towns.  In  1846-47  he  established  a 
iCon5f#m- V^ein  in  Weyerbusch.  In  1865  he  was 
pensioned,  and  devoted  himself  entirely  to  the 
expansion  of  savings  and  loan  associations.  He 
established  the  first  one  in  1849  at  Flammersfeld 
to  free  the  peasants  from  the  tyranny  of  usurers. 
During  the  *'  sixties  "  he  established  many  new  so- 
cieties, and  coordinated  them  in  a  central  bureau 
at  Neuwied.  Under  his  management  the  in- 
stitution spread  rapidly  over  Germany.  (See 
Cooperation.)  In  1879  he  foimded  a  paper  for 
the  furtherance  of  his  plans,  which  still  exists. 
He  died  March  11, 1888,  at  Heddesdorf.  Author 
of  several  works  on  savings  and  loan  associations, 
e.  g.,  **Die  Darlehnskassenvereine  als  Mittel  zur 
Abhilfe  der  Not  der  Landlichen  Bevolkenmg," 
1866. 

RAILWAY  ACCIDENTS.  See  Railways,  page 
1091;  also  American  Railways  vs.  The  Pub- 
lic, page  1054. 

RAILWAY  LABOR  LEGISLATION  (see  also 
Railways  and  Railway  Problems). 

The  United  States 

The  railway  labor  laws  enacted  by  the  various 
states  and  by  the  federal  government  have,  with 
few  exceptions,  the  object  of  protecting  the  health 
and  safety  and  the  rights  of  employees,  and  of 
reducing  to  a  minimum  the  liability  of  the  trav- 
eling public  to  accidents  and  inconvenience  on 
account  of  acts  of  employees.  They  may  be 
considered  under  five  groups,  namely;  Laws  (i) 
regulating  the  employment  of  certain  classes  of 
persons,  (2)  prohibitmg  certain  acts  of  railway 
employees,  (3)  protectmg  the  rights  of  railway 
employees,  (4)  requiring  certain  mechanical 
equipment  on  railways  for  the  protection  of  the 
health  and  safety  of  employees,  (5)  concerning 
the  reporting  and  investigating  of  accidents  to 
employees. 

Some  of  the  laws  included  in  the  third,  fourth, 
and  fifth  groups  have  received  the  attention  of 
the  federsd  Congress,  and  apply  to  all  railways 
engaged  in  interstate  commerce.  In  all  other 
cases  the  laws  apply  only  to  railway  labor  within 
the  borders  of  those  states  in  which  the  laws  have 
been  enacted. 

Most  of  the  railway  labor  laws  apply  only  to 
steam-railways,  but  there  are  others  which  apply, 
or  may  be  construed  as  applying,  also  to  street- 
railways.  Others  apply  only  to  street-railways. 
In  this  outline  these  laws  are  considered  together. 

The  laws  concerning  employment  are  enacted 
to  secure  the  appointment  of  proper  persons  in 
positions  of  responsibility  and  to  prevent  them 
from  becoming  incapacitated  from  overwork 
while  on  duty. 

To  this  end  the  law  of  Alabama  requires  the  examination 
and  licensing  of  train  dispatchers,  conductors,  firemen,  flag- 
men, brakemen,  trackmen,  and  switchmen.  In  Massachu- 
setts and  Ohio  employees  in  positions  which  require  them  to 
distinguish  fonn  or  color  signals  must  be  examined  for  color- 


blindness or  defective  sight,  and  be  supplied  with  certificates 
of  qualification.  In  Geor^  telegraph  operators  must  be 
examined  and  obtain  certificates  of  competency.  In  Ohio 
conductors  of  trains  must  have  had  at  least  two  years'  ex- 
perience as  conductor  or  brakemen.  locomotive  engineers 
three  years'  experience  as  locomotive  firemen,  and  flagmen 
two  years'  experience  as  brakemen.  In  New  York  persons 
employed  as  motormen  or  gripmen  must  be  examined  and 
thoroughly  instructed,  and  in  Washington  they  must  have  at 
least  three  days'  instruction  before  being  permitted  to  take 
char^  of  cars.  In  Minnesota  and  New  York  illiterates  ate 
prohibited  from  being  employed  or  from  accepting  employ- 
ment as  locomotive  engineers.  In  Colorado,  Georgia,  and 
New  York  telegraph  operators  who  are  entrusted  with  the 
transmission  of  orders  for  the  movement  of  trains  must  be  at 
least  eighteen  years  of  age  and  have  one  year's  experience 
as  telegraph  operators. 

Statutes  limiting  the  hours  of  labor  of  railway  employees 
have  been  enacted  in  twenty-three  states.     The  states  of 
Arkansas,    Colorado,    Florida,    Georgia,    Indiana,    Kansas. 
Michigan,     Minnesota,     Missouri,     Nebraska, 
New  York,  Ohio,  and  Texas,  and  the  Territory 
Honrs        ^^  Arizona  have   laws  limiting  the  hours  of 
of  Labor      ^^^   <^  steam-railways.     These  laws  take 
OA  uauor      ^^e  form  of  prescribing  the  number  of  hours 
of  rest  that  must  be  allowed  conductors,  en- 
gineers, firemen,  and  other  trainmen  on  rail- 
roads, exceptions  being  generally  made  in  cases  of  extraor- 
dinary emergencies.      In  Colorado  and  Georgia    10  hours' 
rest  must  be  permitted  after  16  and  i«  hours  of  continuous 
service,  respectively.     In  Arizona  and  Minnesota  the  period 
of  rest  is  9  hours.     In  all  the  other  states  it  is  8  hours.     In 
Florida  the  prescribed  period  of  rest  must  be  granted  after  13 
hours  of  continuous  service;  in  Minnesota  after  14  hours;  in 
Ohio  after  15  hours;  in  Arizona.  Arkansas,  Indiana.  Kansas. 
Missouri,  and  Texas  after  16  hours;  in  Nebraska  after  18 
hours,  and  in  Michigan  and  New  York  after  24  hours. 

In  New  York  jo  hours  constitute  a  legal  day's  labor  in  the 
operation  of  steam-railways,  extra  compensation  being  re- 
quired for  overtime.  This  provision  does  not  apply  where 
tne  mileage  system  of  running  trains  is  in  operation. 

The  second  group  consists  of  laws  passed  for 
the  purpose  of  protecting  the  railroad  companies 
and  the  public  from  such  acts  of  carelessness,  vio- 
lence, or  inattention  to  duty  on  the  part  of  em- 
ployees as  might  endanger  life  or  property  or 
cause  inconvenience  to  the  public.  The  penalties 
in  these  cases  are  usually  severe,  the  offenses  being 
sometimes  regarded  as  felonies. 

Twenty-three  states  and  territories  have  passed  laws  pro- 
viding penalties  of  from  a  few  months'  to  nfteen  years'  im- 
prisonment, or  fines  ranging  from  $50  to  $5,000,  lor  acts  of 
negligence,   carelessness,   want   of  skill,    dis- 
obedience of  orders,  etc.,  on  the  part  of  en- 
AotB  of       gineers,  conductors,  brakemen.  switch-tenders, 
Hailwav      ^^^  dispatchers,  telegraph  operators,  motor- 
_T~\       ^      men  on  street-railways,  or  other  persons  in  the 
Employees    xailway  service,  resulting  in  death  or  injury 
to  persons  or  property.     In  Illinois  a  penalty 
is  provided  for  negligently  injuring  or  frighten- 
ing horses,  etc.,  or  destroying  or  injuring  tnmks  and  other 
baggage  by  baggage-masters,  express  agents,  stage-drivers, 
etc. 

Of  the  various  subjects  considered  under  this  head  that  of 
intoxication  of  railway  employees  has  received  the  most  at- 
tention by  the  different  legislatures,  twenty-seven  states  and 
territories  having  passed  laws  on  this  subject.  In  most  of 
these  states  the  laws  provide  that  locomotive  engineers,  con- 
ductors, switch-tenders,  train  dispatchers,  or  other  persons  in 
charge  of  locomotives,  trains,  cars,  or  switches  who  are  in- 
toxicated while  on  duty  are  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor.  In 
Mississippi  and  Vermont  this  act  is  made  a  felony.  In  Cali- 
fornia and  Missouri  it  is  a  felony  if  an  accident  results  or  life 
or  property  is  endangered.  In  Illinois,  Michigan,  and  Ver- 
mont the  employment  as  conductors,  engineers,  etc.,  of 
persons  addicted  to  drinking  intoxicating  beverages  is  pro- 
hibited. In  a  number  of  states  the  laws  concerning  intoxica- 
tion also  apply  to  motormen  and  drivers  on  street-cars. 

The  remaining  laws  coming  within  this  group  are  directed 
against  acts  of  employees  in  furtherance  of  strikes  or  other 
labor  disputes  which  might  result  in  injury  to  property  or 
danger  or  inconvenience  to  the  public.  In  seven  states  it  is  a 
misdemeanor  for  persons  in  charge  of  locomotives,  cars,  or 
trains  to  abandon  them  at  any  point  other  than  their  destina- 
tion. In  nine  states  it  is  a  misdemeanor  to  obstruct,  injure, 
or  delay  transportation  by  violence,  intimidation,  or  other 
interference  with  employees.  In  four  states  it  is  a  nais- 
demeanor  for  employees  in  furtherance  of  strikes  or  other 
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disputes  on  other  roads  to  refuse  to  move  the  locomotives  or 
cars  of  those  roads. 

A  number  of  states  have  enacted  special  laws 
for  the  safeguarding  of  the  interests  of  employees. 
Twelve  states  make    the  railroad  companies 
liable  for  the  wage  debts  of  contractors. 

The  statutes  concerning  the  wages 

Wvhta  «f   o^  railway  employees  are  considered 

»r««.t     in  the  chapter  on  wages. 

^^7IL.       A  federal  statute  of  June  i,  1898. 

smployeei  y^iating  to  the  arbitration  of  labor 

disputes  between   common   carriers 

engaged  in  interstate  commerce  and  their  em- 

ployees,  has  the  following  provisions  concerning 

the  rights  of  employees: 

Sbc.  o.  Whenever  receivers  appointed  by  federal  courts 
are  in  the  possession  and  control  of  railroads,  the  employees 
upon  such  railroads  shall  have  the  right  to  be  heard  m  such 
courts  upon  all  questions  affecting  the  terms  and  conditions 
of  their  employment,  through  the  officers  and  represenU- 
tives  of  their  associations,  whether  incorporated  or  unincor- 
porated, and  no  reduction  of  wages  shall  be  made  by  such 
receivers  without  the  authority  of  the  court  therefor  upon 
notice  to  such  employees,  said  notice  to  be  not  less  than 
twenty  days  before  the  hearing  upon  the  receivers'  petition 
or  application,  and  to  be  posted  upon  all  customary  bulletin 
boar£  along  or  upon  the  railway  operated  by  such  receiver  or 
receiver.  .  . 

Sbc.  id.  Any  employer  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
act,  and  any  officer,  agent,  or  receiver  of  such  employer  who 
shall  require  any  employee,  or  any  person  seeking  employ- 
ment, as  a  condition  of  such  employment,  to  enter  into  an 
agreement,  either  written  or  verbal,  not  to  become  or  renmin 
a  member  of  any  labor  corporation,  association,  or  organiza- 
tion; or  shall  threaten  any  employee  with  loss  of  employment, 
or  shall  unjustly  discriminate  aminst  any  employee  because 
of  his  membership  in  such  a  labor  corporation,  association, 
or  organization;  or  who  shall  require  any  employee  or  any 
person  seeking  employment,  as  a  condition  of  such  employ- 
ment, to  enter  into  a  contract  whereby  such  employee  or 
applicant  for  employment  shall  agree  to  contribute  to  any 
fund  for  charitable,  social,  or  beneficial  purposes,  to  release 
such  employer  from  legal  liability  for  any  personal  injury  by 
reason  of  any  benefit  received  from  such  fund  beyond  the 
proportion  of  the  benefit  arising  from  the  employer's  con- 
tribution to  such  fund;  or  who  shall,  after  having  discharged 
an  employee,  attempt  or  conspire  to  prevent  such  employee 
from  obtaining  employment;  or  who  shall,  after  the  quitting 
of  an  employee,  attempt  or  conspire  to  prevent  such  employee 
from  obtaining  employment,  is  hereby  declared  to  be  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor,  and,  upon  conviction  thereof  in  any  court 
of  the  United  States  of  competent  jurisdiction  in  the  district 
in  which  such  offense  was  committed,  shall  be  punished  for 
each  offense  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $100  and  not  more  than 
$1,000. 

In  Arkansas  and  Missouri  it  is  a  misdemeanor 
for  any  person  to  make  false  charges  against  a 
railway  employee  with  regard  to  the  receipt  of 
money  for  fare,  etc. 

The  State  of  Kansas  has  a  statute  making  special 
provision  by  which  railway  employees  may  be 
enabled  to  vote  in  any  part  of  the  state  when  ab- 
sent from  the  legal  residence  on  railway  business 
on  election  day. 

In  Massachusetts  it  is  unlawful  to  divulge  the 
names  of  railway  employees  who  make  com- 
plaints concerning  safety  appliances,  etc. 

The  statutes  coming  withm  the  fourth  group  are 
intended  for  the  protection  of  the  health  and  safety 
of  railway  employees.  The  dangerous  character 
of  their  employment  calls  for  legislation  requiring 
such  mechanical  appliances  as  will  reduce  their 
liability  to  injury  to  a  minimum.  For  this  reason 
considerable  attention  has  been  given  to  this  kind 
of  legislation  both  by  the  federal  Congress  and 
by  the  different  state  legislatures. 

The  federal  government  has  a  law  requiring 
all  common  carriers  engaged  in  inter- 
Health  and  state  commerce  to  supply  their  trains 
Safety  with  automatic  couplers  and  power 
brakes  and  certain  other  safety  ap- 
pliances, for  minimizing  danger. 
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In  addition  to  the  federal  statute  which  gov- 
erns common  carriers  engaged  in  interstate  com- 
merce, ten  states  have  laws  requiring  automatic 
couplers  on  railway  trains,  fourteen  states  have 
laws  requiring  air  or  power  brakes  on  locomotives 
and  cars,  three  states  have  laws  requiring  grab- 
irons  on  sides  of  box  cars,  and  one  state  has  a  law 
regulating  the  height  of  draw-bars  on  cars.  These 
laws  apply  in  some  cases  only  to  passenger  trains, 
in  some  only  to  freight  trains,  and  in  others  to  ad 
trains. 

Thirteen  states  require  the  blocking  of  frogs; 
switches,  and  guard  rails;  eleven  states  leaune 
bridge  guards  or  telltales  at  approaches  to  bridges, 
ttmnels,  etc. ;  ten  states  regulate  the  height  of 
bridges  and  wires  over  railway  tracks  or  troUey 
wires  over  street-car  tracks;  New  York  requires 
safety  switches  on  main  line  tracks,  and  procdbits 
the  use  of  "coal  jimmies,"  and  Vermont  requires 
ladders  or  steps  to  be  placed  at  the  end  or  inside  of 
cars.  In  Ohio  full  crews  are  required  on  freight 
and  passenger  trains,  and  in  South  Carolina  tl:^ 
must  be  at  least  one  brakeman  to  every  two  caxs 
on  passenger  trains,  except  wli^n  power  brains 
are  used,  and  one  brakeman  on  the  last  car  ci 
every  freight  train.  In  Arizona,  on  grades  of 
over  ninety-five  feet  to  the  mile  on  mountain 
divisions,  there  must  be  at  least  one  brakeman  for 
every  600  tons.  In  Michigan  printed  copies  of 
rules  and  regulations  must  be  furnished  to  em- 
ployees, and  in  New  York  and  Ohio  railroad 
companies  are  required  to  make  reports  to  the 
railroad  commissioners  showinj^  the  number  <d 
safety  appliances  with  which  their  roads  have  been 
equipped.  Ohio  prohibits  the  erection  of  any 
crane,  chute,  etc.,  within  eighteen  inches  of  the 
nearest  point  of  contact  with  the  cab  of  any  loco- 
motive. Arkansas  requires  the  construction  of 
shelters  for  workmen  at  division  points. 

Twenty -seven  states  have  laws  requiring 
street-railway  companies  to  have  enclosea  plat- 
forms on  the  front  of  cars  for  the  protection  of 
motormen,  gripmen,  or  drivers. 

A  federal  law  requires  common  carriers  en- 
gaged in  interstate  commerce  to  make  regular 
reports  of  accidents  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  In  Alabama,  Connec- 
Aooidenti  *^^^*»  Michigan,  Mississippi,  South 
Carolina,  andVermont  accidents  must 
be  reported  to  the  railroad  commis- 
sioners. In  Mississippi  accidents  causing  delay 
or  injuries  must  be  telegraphed  and  a  written 
report  made  afterward  to  the  railway  commission. 
In  South  Carolina  accidents  causing  injury  to 
persons  must  be  reported  immediately  to  an 
accessible  physician  and  notice  given  in  writing 
to  the  railway  commissioners  within  twenty-four 
hours. 

Four  states  have  laws  requiring  railroad  com- 
missioners to  investigate  accidents  to  railway 
employees.  Massachusetts  has  a  law  requiring 
railroad  companies  to  run  workmen's  trains  at 
specified  hours  of  the  day. 

Great  Britain 

In  Great  Britain  the  conduct  of  railway  em- 
ployees while  on  duty  is  regulated  by  an  act 
passed  in  1840  which  provides  that  any  engine- 
driver,  guard,  porter,  or  other  employee  of  a  rail- 
way company  is  liable  to  arrest  for  intoxication 
while  on  duty,  or  for  committing  any  offense 
against  the  regulations,  or  for  wilfully,  mali- 
ciously, or  negligently  doing  or  omitting  to  do 
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any  act  whereby  life,  limb,  or  the  works  of  the 
railway  are  endangered.  The  penalty  may  be 
imprisonment,  either  with  or  without  hard  labor, 
for  a  term  not  exceeding  two  months,  or  a  fine  of 
not  more  than  £2  ($9. 73). 

The  hours  of  labor  of  railway  employees  are  not 
fixt  by  law,  but  an  act  passed  July  27,  1893, 
provides  that  the  Board  of  Trade  is  authorized 
to  investigate  representations  that  the  employees 
of  any  railway  company  are  required  to  work  for 
an  excessive  number  of  hours,  or  that  sufficient  in- 
tervals of  rest  are  not  allowed,  or  that  insufficient 
relief  is  afforded  in  the  matter  of  Simday  labor. 
If  the  investigation  discloses  reasonable  grounds 
for  cctoiplaint,  the  Board  of  Trade  may  direct  the 
company  to  submit  a  schedule  of  service  such  as 
-will  oring  the  actual  hours  of  labor  within  reason- 
able limits,  regard  being  had  for  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  traffic  and  the  nature  of  the  work. 

The  German  Empire 

With  regard  to  the  conditions  of  employment 
on  railways  the  German  Empire  has  from  time  to 
time  promulgated  special  decrees  and  ordinances. 
The  following  regulations  fixing  the  minimum 
requirements  for  applicants  for  positions  in  the 
State  railway  service  were  promulgated  by  the 
imperial  chancellor,  March  8,  1906: 

Employees  entering  service  for  the  first  time  mtist  be  not 
lesffthM!!  twenty-one  nor  more  than  forty  years  of  age.  Males 
more  than  forty  years  old  who  are  partially  incapacitated 
may  be  employed  as  watchmen,  porters,  platform  attendants, 
and  gatemen;  and  females  more  than  forty  years  of  age  may 
serve  as  gatekeepers  and  station  attendants.  Technically 
skilled  machinists  may  act  as  locomotive  firemen  before  com- 
pleting their  twenty-first  year.  Other  exceptions  are  allow- 
able only  on  action  by  the  local  authorities. 

The  general  requirements  for  employment  include  physical 
capacity,  good  hearing  and  sight,  ability  to  distinguish  colors. 
and  satistactory  character.  Officials  must  be  able  to  read 
German  and  Roman  print  and  script,  to  write  legibly  in 
German,  and,  where  necessary  in  their  employment,  to  com- 
pute in  the  four  elementary  operations.  Detailed  provision 
is  made  in  the  case  of  each  class  of  employees,  as  watchmen, 
porters,  brakemen,  engineers,  etc..  giving  the  specific  require- 
ments as  to  knowledge  of  particular  duties  and  of  the  appli- 
ances with  which  each  must  work;  and  for  the  higher  classes  of 
employment,  the  length  of  preliminary  employment  in  the 
lower  grades,  and  the  periods  of  training  and  of  probationary 
service  that  must  precede  permanent  appointments.  The 
restrictions  as  to  probationary  employment  and  age  limits  do 
not  apply  in  the  case  of  those  officials  and  employees  who  are 
connected  with  the  military  branch  of  the  railway  service. 

On  the  State  railways  01  Prussia  and  Hesse,  as  prescribed 
by  a  law  of  April  i,  190a,  the  personnel  is  classed  either  as 
omciab  of  the  State  or  as  employees  for  wages.  Nominations 
are.  in  general,  for  a  probationary  period,  followed  by  a  rev- 
ocable contract,  and  subsequently,  in  proper  cases,  by  a 
permanent  appointment.  Until  permanent  appointment, 
unless  in  exceptional  cases,  all  engagements  are  made  under 
conditions  of  monthly  wage  payments. 

Applicants  for  positions  definitely  provided  for  in  the  bud- 
gets must  meet  the  required  conditions,  especially  those  as  to 
prescribed  examinations.  Ticket  stampers  and  other  station 
employees,  locomotive  and  train  employees,  switchmen. 
watchmen,  road  employees,  and  the  like  are  not  enumerated 
in  the  budgets,  and  are  employed  tmder  revocable  contracts. 
Agents  of  the  lower  and  middle  grades  employed  in  budget 
positions  may  take  permanent  appointments  after  they  have 
served  satisfactorily  for  at  least  five  years. 

A  law  of  July  14,  1888,  contains  the  provision  that  em- 
ployees on  Prussian  State  railways  must  have  no  affiliation 
with  societies  opposed  to  law  and  order. 

A  decree  of  the  Prussian  Minister  of  Public  Works  issued 
Dec.  17,  1804.  and  subsequently  amended  in  various  points. 
forbids  worlcmen  employed  in  the  State  railway  service  to 
engage  in  their  leisure  time  in  work  in  the  private  interests  of 
railway  officials,  and  especially  of  those  to  whom  are  en- 
trusted the  employment  and  discharge  of  workmen  or  the 
inspection  and  management  of  the  service.  Written  per- 
mission is  reqtured  for  specific  persons  and  occasions,  if 
exceptions  are  at  all  allowed. 

Provisions  as  to  the  termination  of  the  labor  contract  of 
taihray  employees  in  Prussia  were  made  in  the  law  of  July  14. 
1888,  which  provide  that  such  contract  may,  in  the  absence 
flf  special  agreements  to  the  contrary,  be  terminated  by 
aither  party  without  notice  within  the  first  four  weeks  of 


service,  and  after  this  time,  but  without  preventing  an  earlier 
release  in  cases  of  mutual  agreement,  on  notice  by  either 
party  given  fourteen  days  in  advance.  If  any  other  than  the 
prescribed  term  of  notice  is  agreed  upon,  it  must  be  the  same 
tor  both  parties. 

Dismissal  without  this  notice  of  fourteen  days  may  take 

place  when  an  employee  has  used  deception  in  the  matter  of 

the  labor  contract:  ^  he  is  guilty  of  theft,  embezzlement, 

immorality,  etc.;  it  he  leaves  work  without  authority,  or 

persistently  neglects  his  duty:  if  he  is  careless 

with  lights  or  fire  in  the  face  of  warnings;  if  he 

EiudIov-     *^  guilty  of  violence  or  gross  acts  of  iniury  to 

mjknt         his  superiors,  their  deputies,  or  members  of 

»•»*        their  families,  or  of  debberate  and  illegal  acts 

which  cause  iniury  to  the  management  or  to 

his  fellow  workmen.     Such  discharge  is  not 

allowable  after  the  facts  have  been  known  to  a  superior  for 

more  than  one  week.     Before  the  discharge  takes  eflTect  the 

employee  is  to  have  opportunity  to  make  a  statement  and  to 

establish  the  facts  in  the  case  at  a  hearing.    Witnesses  may  be 

brought  in  where  needful,  and  proofs  may  be  submitted  in 

writing. 

A  workman  may  leave  the  service  without  notice  if  he  be- 
comes unable  to  work;  if  his  wages  are  not  paid  when  due.  or 
if  his  superior  defrauds  him;  if  the  work  exposes  life  or  health 
to  discovered  dangers  not  known  at  the  time  of  entering  into 
the  contract;  if  his  superiors  or  members  of  their  families 
are  guilty  of  acts  or  attempts  of  an  illegal  or  immoral  nature 
against  him  or  his  family,  or  if  they  or  their  deputies  commit 
acts  of  violence  or  gross  injury  to  him  or  members  of  his 
family.  For  the  last-named  cause  action  must  be  taken 
within  one  week  after  the  facts  come  to  the  employee's  knowl- 
edge, in  order  to  justify  withdrawal  without  notice. 

Damages  for  tmwarranted  discharge  without  notice  may  be 
allowed  only  in  so  far  as  actual  injury  results,  and  only  to  the 
amount  of  the  consequent  loss  in  wages  for  the  period  of 
notice.  This  will  not  be  allowed  where  other  employment 
was  immediately  secured. 

With  regard  to  the  hours  of  labor  on  railways 
in  Germany,  a  law  of  the  Confederated  States, 
enacted  in  1899,  prescribes  for  locomotive  em- 
ployees (engineers  and  firemen)  a  workday  of 
not  more  than  ten  hours*  length  on  a  monthly 
average. 

If  the  service  is  light,  however,  as  on  secondary  roads,  it 
may  be  1 1  hours  long.  No  single  day  of  work  may  exceed 
16  hours  in  length.  In  case  of  such  length,  service  must 
be  broken  by  rest  periods  and  followed  by  a  prolonged  rest,  to 
be  passed  at  home  and  to  be  at  night  if  possible.  The  time 
of  route  service  may  in  no  case  exceed  10  hours,  including 
stops  at  stations  where  employees  cannot  leave  their  posts, 
and  including  also  the  time  for  taking  up  and  turning  over 
their  work  and  for  coming  from  their  homes  and  returning. 
If  the  work  is  continuous  or  exhausting,  the  average  day  is 
reduced  to  8  hours  and  the  maximum  to  10. 

The  provisions  as  to  train  employees  are  practically  iden- 
tical with  the  above,  except  that  the  average  workday  is 
given  a  length  of  1 1  hours. 

Where  station  service  is  exacting  and  continuous,  8  hours 

constitute  the  average  day's  work,  with  a  maximtmi  of  10 

hours.     In  other  cases  the  average  may  be  i  a  hours,  with  a 

maximum  of  14;  or,  if  the  service  is  light  and 

broken  by  long  rests,  it  may  be  extended  by 

Hours        way  of  exception   to   as   long  as  16  hours. 

Gatekeepers  and   guards  at  minor  stopping 

E laces  may  be  employed  for  not  more  than  14 
iss  where  the  service  is  light,  when  the  day 
may  be  fixt  at  16  hours.  If  gatekeepers  can  reside  only  at 
a  distance  from  their  posts,  the  time  required  to  go  to  and 
from  work  is  included  in  the  work-time. 

The  rest  periods  include  only  the  time  when  employees  are 
exempt  from  duty  and  from  preparation  therefor,  and  must 
continue  without  interruption,  in  order  to  be  counted  as  such 
within  the  meaning  of  the  law.  for  at  least  8  hours  in  the 
case  of  station  employees  and  gatekeepers,  and  for  8  hours 
for  train  and  locomotive  employees,  if  the  time  is  spent  at 
home,  or  6  hours  if  away  from  home.  For  these  latter 
classes,  however,  the  6-  or  8-hour  period  will  be  counted  as 
rest  only  when  falling  between  periods  of  service  which  are 
preceded  or  fdllowed  by  a  rest  ot  at  least  10  hours'  length  at 
home.  Shorter  periods  than  those  designated  above  are  to 
be  included  in  the  account  of  the  time  spent  in  service. 

Every  active  employee  in  regular  service  is  entitled  to  two 
holidays  per  month;  or,  if  service  is  light,  to  one  holiday. 
These  days  must  be  not  less  than   24  hours  in  length. 

Night-work  may  be  engaged  in  for  not  more  tnan  7  nights 
consecutively. 

In  Prussia  it  is  provided  that  employees  whose  duties 
require  labor  on  Simdays  and  feast-days  must  be  given 
opportunity  to  attend  worship  every  second,  or  at  most  every 
third.  Sunday.  If  the  semimonthly  holidays  prescribed  by 
the  general  law  cannot  be  so  arranged  as  to  suffice  for  such  at- 
tendance, other  time  is  to  be  allowed  therefor  without  being 
counted  as  absence  from  service  or  as  rest- time. 
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As  regards  the  wages  to  be  paid  railway  em- 
ployees, a  Prussian  regulation  of  July  14,  i888» 
fays  down  the  general  rule  that  wages  of  State 
railway  employees  will  be  paid  for  only  the  time 
actually  worked.  In  cases  of  tern- 
Wupfl       porary  cessation  from  work,  howe^'^er, 

Pftvmfnti  ^*thout  fault  of  the  employee,  he 
^^  may.  if  Tnarned  or  having  a  depend- 

ent family*  receive  two  thirds  pay  for 
not  more  than  fourttien  days»  after  the  manner  of 
a  military  furlough,  provided  he  has  been  in  the 
service  for  at  least  one  year.  Workmen  absent 
on  account  of  the  performance  of  military  or  civic 
duties  receive  wages  for  the  period  of  necessary 
absence.  In  cai;es  where  personal  concerns  cause 
absence  the  allowance  of  wages  rests  with  the 
management.  Time  lost  without  excuse  may  be 
adjusted  for  by  deductions  from  pay,  the  man- 
agement retaining  the  control  of  such  matters 
entirely  in  their  own  hands,  as  well  as  that  of 
adjustments  for  overtime  work.  Workmen  regu- 
larly entrusted  with  the'  duties  of  subordinate  offi- 
cials receive  p>ay  for  lost  rest-days.  Pay  for  the 
allowed  rest  period.s  and  for  the  time  granted 
for  attendance  at  church  is  also  givx^n  to  such 
employees  as  are  regularly  employed  in  duties 
requiring  them  to  work  on  Sundays  and  feast- 
days. 

Railway  employees  in  Germany  do  not  have 
the  right  of  making  agreements  or  combinations 
among  themselves  for  the  purpose  of  procuring 
better  wages  or  conditions  of  work,  as  are  en- 
joyed by  other  classes  of  workmen  by  virtue  of 
section  152  of  the  imperial  industrial  code.  Sec- 
tion 182  of  the  Prussian  industrial  code  prohibits 
railway  employees  from  making  agreements  for 
the  purpose  of  stopping  or  delaying  work. 

France 

In  France  the  employment  of  engineers  and 
firemen  is  restricted  by  a  decree  of  March  t,  tqot, 
to  such  persons  as  have  procured  certificates  of 
capacity  in  a  form  determined  by  the  minister 
of  public  works. 

The  hours  of  labor  and  rest  of  engineers,  firemen <  and 
employees   cnKaged   in   train   service   were   fixt   by  decrees 
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May  o,  1906.  An  order  applying  to  station  employees  was 
issueci  on  Nov,  23,  iBgg.  while  the  hours  of  labor  of 
those  engaged  in  tnc  supemsion  and  maintenance  of  way 
are  rej^lalcd  bv  an  cjnJer  of  Oct.  10.  1901,  All  the  above 
were  issued  by  the  minister  of  public  worlcs  and  are  applicable 
to  the  railroads  controlled  by  the  State  and  by  the  connpanies 
operatinj^  the  principal  systems  of  the  country.  The  enforce- 
ment of  the  reffulatiofifi  as  to  the  hours  of  labor  of  engineen;. 
firemen,  and  train  and  station  employees  on  State  railways  is 
entrusted,  by  an  order  of  Feb.  13.  190 r,  to  ''committees  of 
labor,"  made  up  of  the  heads  of  the  various  departments 
concerned  and  of  representative  employees. 

From  1883  to  the  dates  named  above  the  hours  of  labor 
of  engineers,  firemen,  conductors,  and  brakemen  had  been 
fixt  at  not  more  than  11  hours  daily,  including  the  time 
of  their  obligatory  oncsencc  at  duty  pKiintg  before  and  after 
actual  cnvployment,  while  the  hours  of  labor  of  switchmen 
had  been  nxi  at  la  per  day  as  early  as  1864, 

According  to  the  later  provisions  the  hours  of  labor  of 
ent^ineen  and  firemen  must  not  exceed  an  average  of  10 
per  day  in  actual  employment-  On  no  day  may  they  exceed 
i»,  nor  may  the  total  on  g  consecutive  da>^,  countmg  from 
midnight  to  midniKht,  exceed  ^o  hours  of  actual  work.  This 
period  must  also  include  principal  rest  r>eriods  to  an  amount 
of  00  hours.  Each  period  of  labor  is  to  be  preceded  and 
followed  by  principal  rest  periods,  which  may  be  separated 
from  each  other  by  intervals  of  not  more  than  17  hours. 

Princirial  rest  periods  arc  only  those  that  have  an  unbroken 
duration  of  at  least  10  hours  If  parsed  at  the  home  of  the 
employee  or  of  not  less  than  7  nours  if  away  from  home. 
The  ne'luctton  of  tw;o  consecutive  rest  periods  to  less  than  to 
hours  each  is  forbidden  and  the  sum  of  two  consecutive 
periods  must  amount  to  at  least  17  hours.  A  rest  of  not  less 
than  30  houre'  length  is  to  be  allowed  all  engineers  and  fim- 
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men  engaged  in  road  service  oacc  In  to  d&ys,  cm  an  avenge. 

Where  the  engineer  or  fireman  is  not  required  to  sleep  a«»y 
from  home  at  any  time  the  30-hour  f«st  perio<ls  may  « 
reduced  in  number  to  one  per  fortnight.  Such  rests  are  to  be 
reckoned  at  their  length,  less  so  hours,  in  making  itp  tbe 
9-day  average  mentioned  above.  Employees  will  be  regankd 
as  not  havnng  to  sleep  away  from  home  only  in  case  their  daily 
duties  allow  them  an  unbroken  rest  of  10  consecutive  houna 
home  between  6  I'M.  and  i  a  M, 

For  locomotive  employees  in  yard  service,  a  rest  of  at  least 
30  hours  is  to  be  allowed  every  15  days  on  an  average;  out  of 
34  hours  every  10  h^ura  and  the  principal  rest  penod  bet*- 
duced  to  9  hour^.  Only  such  employment  is  regarded  as  sot 
requiring  employees  to  sleep  away  from  home  as  penotts 
unbroken  rest  at  home  of  at  least  9  hours,  between  6  pm. 
and  12  M. 

Rest  ;i«riod3  must  be  at  least  9  hours  in  length  if  spent 
home,  and  7  hours  if  away  from  home.      No  two  consecutive 
rest  periods  may  be  of  less  tlmn  9  hours'  length,  nor  mal^ 
total  of  less  tlmn  16  hours.     A  holiday  of  at  least  24  houn 
to  be  granted  every  ts  days  on  an  average,  and  not  more  tl 
30  days  rnay  claixse  between  two  such  holidays.     These  h  _ 
days  ane  to  be  reckoned  at  their  actual  length,  less  m  hours, 
in  making  up  the  14 -day  average. 

The  schcilule  time  of  through  freight  and  passenger  tiains 
is  to  be  diminished  by  10  per  cent  in  ma  king  up  the  total  U 
the  working-time.  In  other  respects  the  reRtilations  are  tbe 
same  for  the  trainmen  as  for  locomotive  employees,  except 
that  in  the  case  of  trainmen  no  mention  is  made  of  resent 
periods  spent  at  home. 

Dcixjt  and  station  employees  may  be  required  to  worilE  11 

hours  per  day  with   fienods  of  unbroken  nest  of  at  t^st  9 

hours'  duration,  tho  these  may  be  retiuced  to  8  horn?     ' 

the    employee    is    lodged    on    the    pninii 

Shorter  rest  periods  are  to  be  altow^ed  for 

ISmplOjeea    taking  of  meals  near  the  middle  and  to^ 

the  close  of  the  day.     One  holiday 

holida  ys  per  month  must  be  aUowed 

of  this  class.     The  ho]i<la>'s  for  i  months  may  be  ^ 

accumulate,  but  not  more  than  3  months  may  pass  „.. 
a  holiday.     Such  a  day  includes  the  entire  interval  bet 
a  consecutive  nights  of  rest.     A  half  holiday  begins  or  _.. 
at  the  midd-c  of  a  customary  day  of  labor,  and  must  be  i! 
mediately  preceded  or  followed  by  a  night  of  rest,     Th< 
days  and  half-days  are  entirely  at  the  disposal  of  the  « 
ployees,  and  may  be  spent  away  from  hoiuc  if  they  so 
sire. 

At  stations  having  both  night  and  day  service  night  _ 
ahall  not  be  required  of  any  employee  for  more  than  14  -^ 
Mcutive  nights.     When   the  change  is  made   from  day 
pight  service  to  the  other  shift,  an  unbroken  rest  period  of 

least  34  hours  must  be  allowed.     Employees  enioying  tl 

privilege  are  not  granted  the  monthly  holidays  or  half-bolf- 
days  mentioned  above.  Where  night  service  is  especially 
heavy,  the  minister  of  fmblic  works  may  require  the  alten>s> 
tion  of  shifts  after  7  nights  of  duty,  or  such  other  number  nil 
to  £4.  as  he  may  approve.  Employees  at  small  stations  aod 
stopping- places  requiring  the  attendance  of  but  a  single  per- 
son and  at  which  there  are  not  more  than  three  trains  daily  in 
each  direction  may  be  required  to  serve  for  more  than  11 
hours,  but  their  principal  rest  periods  may  not  be  i«duc»j 
below  g  hours. 

Watchmen,  signal-  and  gatekeepers,  and  employees  charged 
with  the  inspection  and  maintenance  of  wajr^s  may  be  required 
to  work  not  more  than  t  j  hours  per  day,  with  an  unbroken 
rest  of  at  least  9  hours,  or  of  B  hour^  where  they  lo^ige  on  the 
premises.  Ten  hours  is  the  minimum,  however,  forcmi  ^ 
where  a  female  gatekeeper  is  employed,  and  the  re 
ployee  is  required  to  rise  at  night  at  the  call  of  the  puL 
rest  of  about  one  hour  for  meals  is  to  be  allowed  in  the 
of  the  day;  and  if  the  work  period  exceeds  1 1  hours  in  li 
there  must  be  an  additional  interval  of  rest,  about  one 
hour  in  length,  either  in  the  morning  or  afternoon.  SuitaHe 
wormed  shelters  must  be  furnished  at  posts  of  duty  where 
employees  may  eat. 

At  points  requiring  night  as  well  as  day  service,  -.v^f— 
males  ak>ne  are  employed,  the  same  provisions  are  apj  : 
to  consecutive  night  employment  and  rest  periods  at  l 
of  shifts  as  in  the  case  of  station  employees.  The  po>ui<>u^ 
of  permanent  ottendants  at  gates  and  semaphores  may  he 
filled  by  females  for  the  day  serWce  and  by  males  at  night 
without  alternation.  Such  employees  are  entitled  to  an  1 
interrupted  holiday  of  j6  hours*  length  each  month.  Wh 
the  employees  concerned  are  husband  and  wife,  they  a 
if  they  desire,  enjoy  the  holiday  simultaneously  for  the  t 
of  94  hours. 

With  regard  to  railway  emoloyees  abandoning  their 
pjoyment  the  railway  law  of  France,  dated  July   15.    iM 
directs  that  engineers  or  brakemen  who  abandon  their  pa 
during  a  run  shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment,  the  tCL_^ 
not  to  be  less  than  six  months  nor  more  than  two  years  ill 
lengthy 

GusTAVUS  A,  Weber,  LL,B. 

Rbferencbs!  Gustavus  A,  Weber,  Labt>r  tmgislatum  in  iht 
U.  S,.  in  the  Bulletins  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor:  Lindley  A. 
Clark.  Um*s  of  Forngn  Ccuntrtts  R%tating  U>  Emphytts  tm 
Railroads. 
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RAILWAY  MILEAGE:  The  table  below  gives 
the  mileage  of  the  different  countries  of  the  world 
according  to  the  latest  obtainable  statistic^. 

Railway  Milbaob  of  thb  World 


Country 


ArKcstms. . . , 

Australasia; 

Commoti wealth  of  AtistTmHa. 

New  Z<»land.  ,.....,,,.=  ., 
AtistriA- H  ungary : 

Au&tTia.,    bdudlng 
Heriegavioa  . ,. . 

Hungary, * .  . . 

Bd«i«m 

Boiivw.... 

Bimsa. . . . . , 

Bolsarim 

Canada  ..,.«..,,<.,«. 
Central  America; 

Costa  Rica 

Guatemala ...,,.,  ^ , 

Hcrndunks, , 

Nicai&gua. ........ . 

Salvmdor... 

Chile.... 

China. , , .,,.,, 

Colombm. ........... 

Cuba. 

Pt^inftrk  ■  ...*...  in .  * . 


S«3nH 


Algttia. ............ . 

Ttmli  ....».,*....... 

Px«iich  East  Indies. . . . 

GtraMn  Empire. , . , 

G«tiima  Gokifiies. ....... 

Greece. .  * »„,,,., 

Haiti 

India,  British ....... 

Italy*  mcltidloff  Biitraa^^ 
J*1 


KcsnsD  Free  Stftte. 

Kckvu. 

Xrnsembufg  *.,..,,.....*..... 

l^cjiico. ,  .  . . . ..,.,..». 

KethcrlandA. ................ 

Dutch  East  Indies 

Dutch  possessicnu  in  Amedca . 

Norway ,..,...,..,.,., 

P^um^uay 


Porfca«al ............ . 

Portugueae  cxilonieB. 
Ruxt]ia,ma. ........... 

Russia ,  ^ . . . 

Finlanci ............ 

Santo  Domingo. ...... 


Skm. 


Sweocn  .....,.^...1, , 

Swiizerlatid. ............ 

Turkey ,,., 

United  Kingdam 

British  <?Dlonie6,  n.  ««.  i. 
Dnited  States  ^ . 


^IHp^ite  Islands. 
rotto  Rico ....... . 


Umgoay. 

Veff»e*uela. 


Total. 


Length  of 
railways 


Date 


1906 
1906 


1 90s 
1 90s 

190S 

igos 

t90S 
190S 
1904 
190S 
iga6 
1905 
1904 

1 905 

1906 
1905 

1 90s 

1 90s 
1905 
1905 
1906 

190S 
1905 

190  s 


J90S 


190s 
igos 

19^5 
1 90s 
1905 
190S 
1 90s 
1905 
190s 
1 90s 
190s 
1906 
1906 
190S 
190S 
igas 
190S 
J90S 
190S 
i9<*S 
1906 
1906 

1906 
1906 
igos 

1905 


Miles 


RAlLROADe 


14,988  J7 


io»6oo 

3I,9fio 
400 

S7 
171 

104 
3p939 

3.41S 
411; 
1. 583 
i*043 
t86 
3.^SJ 
l.orS 


39 
3.041 

1. 549 

99* 

J4.SS6 

*9S 
MO 

lOpIIO 

4,693, 
536 


17.337 
'r430 

37 

i.STS 

157 

J4 

I.J99 

l-SSO 

667 

1.975 

39  i  59 1 

1,069 

117 

439 

446 

8.7S7 

7.815 

3,040 

3.1 10 

33.907 

It,  131 
318,391 


1.9IO 
634 


564.073 


S-l 

7.4 
3.4 

J3.0 

9.3 

.a 
34 

^ -^ 

.08 

1,0 
10.  t 
7  9 
1.5 
3  J 
7.4 

43 

.a 

-4 
5-7 

.4 
1.9 
I-O 
l.D 

a,o 

I.O 

.a 

,3 

-4 


9.0 

3  a 

■4 

as 
6.6 
J.S 

.04 

a. 9 

3.0 

9 

30 

3.S 

7  * 
1.9 

J. 6 
.9 

7 

9 
.6 


Mtfrf 

10.  a 

s.o 
34.0 


101 . 0 

397*7 

1.0 
3-3 

aS-6 

7.0 

13. B 

8.S 
1,3 
3  5 

14  9 

10.5 

.8 

.S 

133.7 
1,6 

a. 4 
140.] 

13  .9 

3.4 

■  3 
ifiS.a 

■  5 

77, a 

T4  .0 
16.0 
63.9 

31.7 

17. a 

■3 

6.4 


IS, 9 

164.  J 

1-9 
,7 

13.3 
1,0 

i!a 
43  I 

.8 

38.7 

4  <i 
T4-4 

6.S 
33.6 

1  9 
4S.0 
4S  a 
16. F 
3,8 
188.7 
II. 7 
60, a 

S8.8 
16. S 


>  Railway  mileage  of  Loxembuig  included  in  that  of 
Netberiuub. 

'Induding  laihroy  mileage  in  Alaska  (63  miles)  and 
BMmii  (i38  miles). 


RAILWAYS  AND  RAILWAY  PROBLEMS:  We 

consider  this  subject  under  the  following  heads : 
(I.)  The  United  States;  (II.)  Foreign  Countries; 
(III.)  Railway  Problems;  (IV.)  Remedies  Pro- 


I.  The  United  States 

A.    HISTORY 

On  July  4, 1828,  Charles  Carroll,  last  surviving 
signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  laid 
the  first  rail  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad; 
the  first  railroad  of  this  country  to  assiune  a 
comprehensive  scale.  Mr.  Carroll  said  he  con- 
sidered the  event  "second  only  to  that  of  signing 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  if  even  second 
to  that.'*  The  first  tram-road  in  America  was 
the  Quincjjr . road  (1827)  for  hauling  stone  for  the 
Bunker  Hill  monument.  The  first  locomotive  in 
America  was  imported  from  England  in  1829,  for 
use  on  the  Carbondale  &  Honesdale  Railroad, 
built  by  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  Canal  Com- 
pany. On  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad, 
chartered  in  1827  and  opened  1830,  steam  was 
not  definitely  chosen  for  the  motive  power  tiU 
1 83 1,  horse-power,  and  even  sails,  having  been 
tried  first.  The  West  Point  foundry  works  built 
the  first  American  locomotive  in  1830,  for  use  on 
the  South  Carolina  Railroad  then  being  con- 
structed. The  panic  of  1837  tem- 
B«ffinninn  porarily  checked  railroad  building, 
.DVKiiuuiiK.  1^^^  ^^^  whole  line  of  the  Boston  & 

Albany  was  complete  by  1842,  the 
first  road  operated  as  a  through  route.  New  York 
and  Philadelphia  were  connected  by  rail  in  1840; 
New  York  and  Boston  in  1849;  New  York  and 
Lake  Erie,  by  the  Erie  road,  in  1851 ;  New  York 
and  Albany  the  same  year;  New  York  and  Chicago 
in  1853.  The  first  line  to  reach  the  Mississippi  was 
the  Chicago  &  Rock  Island  in  1854. 

The  rapid  growth  of  the  roads  in  the  United 
States  will  be  best  appreciated  by  giving  the 
figures.  In  1828  there  were  3  miles  of  railroad 
in  the  country;  in  i8go,  41  miles;  in  1840,  2,800 
miles;  in  1850,  9,000  miles;  in  i860,  9,800  miles; 
in  1870,  50,000  miles;  in  1880,  82,000  miles;  in 
1890,  163,420  miles;  in  1905,  218,101  miles. 

The  first  roads  were  very  moderately  successful. 
Legislatures  were  suspicious  of  them.  The  Illi- 
nois Central  received  the  first  land  grant  in  1851, 
tho,  after  that,  land  grants  were  given  freely. 
(See  Public  Domain.)  The  first  charters  were 
very  cautious,  and  there  were  no  general  bills  for 
condemning  property  to  give  railroads  the  right 
of  way,  but  in  1850  the  New  York  Legislature 
granted  railroad  corporations  the  right  to  run 
their  lines  wherever  they  saw  fit,  subject  only  to 
certain  conditions  in  the  cities.  This  was  a  com- 
plete surrender  on  the  part  of  the  state  of  every 
attempt  to  supervise,  regulate,  and  control  the 
operations  of  railroad  corporations,  but  it  seemed 
productive  of  such  immediate  benefits  that  state 
after  state  followed  the  example. 

No  evil  results  of  this  lack  of  state  supervision 
were  apparent  until  1857,  when  a  financial  crisis 
brought  bankruptcy  to  many  'of  the  roads.  To 
prevent  the  insolvent  roads  being  closed  to  satisfy 
the  bondholders  or  first  mortgagees,  the  lawyers 
for  the  second  mortgagees  and  the  stockholders 
devised  a  plan  of  ''reorganization.'*  Under  this 
policy  of  reorganization  the  first  mortgage  holders 
were  given  bonds  representing  a  first  lien  on  the 
roads  and  bonds  representing  accrued  interest. 
The  junior  mortgagees  were  recognized  by  pre- 
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ferred  stock,  and  the  former  stockholders,  after 
paying  something  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the 
readjustment,  were  pven  common  stock  to  rep- 
resent their  former  mterest  in  the  roads.  This 
accumulated  debt  was  called  "increased  capital,'* 
but  in  latter-day  parlance  has  developed  stock- 
watering.     (See  Watered  Stock.) 

The  crisis  of  1857  put  an  effective  stop  to 
railroad  and  land  grants,  and  this  was  followed 
by  the  Civil  War.  The  war,  however,  gave  land 
grants  a  wider  scope.  A  railroad  to  California  was 
a  political  necessity.  (See  Pacific  Railroads.) 
The  first  effective  bill  for  the  Union  Pacific  was 
passed  in  1864,  and  the  last  rail  laid  in  1869.  It 
led  to  railroad  favoritism,  upon  the  part  of  gov- 
ernment, in  colossal  proportions. 

From  1835  to  June  30,  1892,  railroad  corpora- 
tions received  from  Congress,  directly  and  through 
the  states,  grants  of  land  aggregating 
Land  Grants  56.483.804  acres,  or  an  average  of 
9,600  acres  for  every  mile  of  road 
constructed  under  the  terms  of  the 
granting  acts.  In  addition  to  these  gifts  of  land 
the  roads  received  subsidies  of  money  from  Con- 
gress, the  states,  counties,  townships,  cities,  and 
villages.  The  five  Pacific  railroads  (the  Northern 
Pacific,  the  Union  Pacific,  the  Atlantic  &  Pacific, 
the  Southern  Pacific,  and  the  Texas  Pacific)  alone 
received  subsidies  of  U.  S.  bonds  amounting  to 
$64,623, < 1 2,  and  the  interest  paid  on  the  same 
by  the  U.S.  Government  amounted  up  to  June 
30,  1 89 1,  to  $90,241,379.22.  (See  article  Public 
Domain.) 

According  to  Poor's  Manual  for  1884,  the  aver- 
a|^e  cost  per  mile  of  the  railroads  in  the  U.  S. 
did  not  exceed  $j 0,000.  The  early  railroads 
were  purely  local,  chartered  and  built  by 
local  communities.  The  New  York  Central  was 
consolidated  from  eleven  different  railroads  in 
1853.  Vanderbilt,  till  then  one  of  the  foremost 
steamboat  owners  in  the  world,  did  not  go  into 
railroads  to  any  extent  till  1 864.  Mr.  Scott  entered 
the  service  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  in  1850. 
As  a  result  of  his  management  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  owns  to-day  thousands  of  miles  of  the 
most  valuable  railway  property  in  the  U.  S. 
Next  to  these  great  systems  were  developed  the 
Grand  Trunk  in  the  north,  the  Erie  in  the  middle, 
and  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  in  the  south,  they 
being  hindered  respectively  bv  disadvantage  of 
situation,  by  speculation,  and  by  the  Civil  War. 

The  next  development  of  combination  was  the 

development  of  sleeping-car  companies,  express 

companies,  and  freight  transportation  companies, 

which  ran  through  cars  over  many  roads.     The 

first   railroad    pools   were    probably 

«^^i..  ,  developed  in  a  small  way  in  New 
S>M  England.  The  first  to  have  impor- 
tant public  history  was  the  Chicago- 
Omaha  pool,  in  1870,  between  three 
roads.  The  first  great  inter-railway  association 
was  the  Southern  Railway  &  Steamship  Asso- 
ciation, begun  under  the  lead  of  Albert  Fink,  in 
1873.  The  first  great  railway  war  began  in  1869, 
when  rates  from  Chicago  to  New  York  fell  to 
twenty-five  cents  per  hundred  pounds.  The  first 
trunk-line  pool  on  West-bound  traffic  was  formed 
in  1877,  and  on  East-bound  in  1879. 

Railroad  legislation  was  all  in  favor  of  railroads. 
The  only  fear  was  that  roads  would  not  be  built 
fast  enough.  Railroads  were  variously  taxed, 
and  liabilities  only  slightly  enforced.  The  first 
popular  feeling  of  any  force  against  railroads  was 
the  Granger  movement    (1870-77).     Nowhere 


had  railroad  subsidies  been  more  recklesdv  voted 
than  in  the  upper  Mississippi  valley.  Between 
1865  ind  1 87 1  $500,000,000  nad  been  invited  in 
Western  railways.  The  price  of  wheat  began  to 
fall.  With  transportation  charges  at  Tonna 
fibres,  the  farmers  could  not  pay  their  debts; 
with  charges  reduced,  the  roads  could  not  pay 
theirs.  Roads  under  competition  cut  down 
rates    to    nearly    nothing    between 

fi^i^y^y     competing  points,  and,  where  tlioe 

Hawmlrkt  "^^  ^^  competition,  charged  what 
they  would.  The  feeling  among  the 
farmers  ran  high.  The  nrst  tai^[ibfe 
results  were  reached  in  Illinois.  The  constita- 
tional  convention  of  1870  made  an  important 
declaration  concerning  state  control  of  rates,  on 
the  basis  of  which  a  law  was  passed  in  1 871  es- 
tablishing a  system  of  maxmia.  Judge  Lau- 
rence pronotmced  the  bill  tmconstitutionaL  At 
the  next  election  he  was  defeated.  The  law  of 
1873  avoided  the  issues  raised  by  Judge  Laurence. 
Similar  laws  were  immediately  passed  by  Iowa 
and  Minnesota,  and  a  much  more  stringent  law, 
the  so-called  Potter  law,  which  the  railroads 
favored  because  so  stringent,  hoping  thus  to  IdQ 
it.  The  roads  appealed  to  the  courts,  but  were 
defeated.  Finally  in  1877  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  U.  S.  sustained  the  constitutionality  of  the 
Granger  laws.  But  the  laws  defeated  themselves. 
Railroad  construction  came  to  a  standstilL  In 
Wisconsin  some  existing  roads  could  not  be  kept 
up.  The  men  who  passed  the  Potter  law  in  1874 
hurriedly  repealed  it  after  two  years*  trial.  Since 
then,  however,  the  hostility  to  railroads  has 
grown  more  general. 

The  Hepburn  committee  was  api>ointed  in  New 
York  "to  investigate  alleged  abuses  in  railroad 
management,"  the  hearings  before  which  form 
the  most  important  evidence  in  the  railwav  ques- 
tion. In  1877  the  strikes  called  universal  atten- 
tion to  the  subject.  Railway  commissions  were 
everywhere  established,  that  of  Massachusetts— 
perhaps  the  most  successful — as  early  as  1869. 
The  commission  of  Iowa,  perhaps  the  next  most 
successful,  dates  from  1878.  California  gave  its 
commission  almost  unlimited  power.  As  a  re- 
sult the  railroads  found  it  necessary  to  get  con- 
trol of  the  commission. 

In  1885  the  U.  S.  Senate  appointed   a  com- 
mittee to  investigate  railroad  abuses.     As  a  re- 
sult of  that  report  Congress  enacted 

SailwAv  ^  ^^^  which  went  into  effect  in 
Commiisioni  ^P"^*  ^^^^7.  and  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce  Commission  has  been  a  pubuc 
institution  ever  since.  During  the 
debates  on  that  bill  the  railroad  lobby  was  ener- 
getic and  active.  The  intent  of  the  framer  of  the 
bill  was  that  the  law  should  give  control  of  the 
railroads  to  the  commission  to  be  appointed;  but 
the  combined  railroad  interests  01  the  coimtry 
went  to  work  to  change  the  bill,  and  it  received 
the  signature  of  the  president  in  such  a  form  as  to 
be  almost  worthless. 

The  courts  decided  that  the  law  did  not  give  the 
commission  power  to  fix  rates,  and  the  procedure 
and  penalties  of  the  act  proved  to  be  compara- 
tively ineffective  in  relation  to  the  worst  railroad 
abuses.  Multitudinous  discriminations  of  the 
most  grievous  sort  continued  year  after  year. 
The  commission  recognized  and  clearly  stated 
the  inadequacy  of  the  law  and  asked  Congress  for 
amendments  to  make  the  law  effective.  But 
Congress  did  nothing  until  1903,  when  the  EUdns 
Bill  was  passed  for  the  purpose  of  abolishing  re- 
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bates  and  other  forms  of  favoritism  and  discrim- 
ination. This  also  proved  to  be  insufficient,  and 
in  1906,  as  the  result  of  two  vigorous  messages 
from  President  Roosevelt  and  strenuous  efforts 
on  his  part.  Congress  passed*  the  Hepburn  Rate 
Bill,  which  greatly  increases  the  powers  of  the 
oonimission,  and  will,  it  is  hoped,  enable  it  to 
put  an  effective  check  on  the*  worst  forms  of 
discrimination  and  abuses  of  the  rate-making 
power. 

The  bill  provides  that  when  the  commission,  upon  com- 
plaint and  hearing,  has  adjudged  a  rate  fixt  by  a  common 
carrier  to  be  unjust  or  unreasonable,  or  unjustly  discrimina- 
torv.  or  undtily  preferential  or  prejudicial,  it  may  determine 
and  prescribe  what  will  be  the  just  and  reasonable  rate 
in  such  case,  which  shall  thereafter  be  the 
maximum  rate,  and  may  order  the  carrier  to 

Sate  BiU  desist  from  chai|ring  the  unjust  rate.  This 
order  is  to  take  effect  within  a  reasonable  time, 
not  less  than  thirty  days,  and  to  continue  for  a 
period  not  exceeding  two  years,  tmless  modified  by  the  com- 
mission or  set  aside  by  the  courts.  Appeals  must  be  taken 
within  thirty  days  and  have  precedence.  The  commission 
may  also  prescribe  what  regulation  or  practise  in  respect  to 
such  transportation  is  fair  and  reasonable  and  require  it  to  be 
thereafter  followed.  Enforcement  of  the  orders  of  the  com- 
mission auLy  be  had  by  injunction  or  other  mandatory  order. 

It  is  provided  that  any  company  or  officer  who  knowingly 
fails  or  neglects  to  obey  any  such  order  of  the  commission 
is  liable  to  a  penalty  of  $5,000  for  each  offense,  and  in  case 
o£  a  continued  violation,  each  day  is  to  be  deemed  a  separate 
offense. 

Rebates  and  discriminations  of  all  kinds  are  again  pro- 
hibited: every  person  or  corporation,  whether  common 
canier  or  shipper,  agent  or  trustee,  guilty  of  giving,  receiving, 
or  soliciting  discriminations  or  rebates  may  be  fined  from 
fx.ooo  to  9ao,ooo  and  imprisoned  for  not  more  than  two 
years:  shippers  found  guilty  may  be  fined  three  times  the 
amoont  of  the  rebates  and  three  times  the  value  of  any  other 
oonsiderstion  received. 

The  commission  may.  at  its  discretion,  prescribe  the  forms 
of  all  accounts,  reports,  and  memoranda  to  be  kept  by  the 
xaihrays.  and  provision  is  made  for  the  inspection  of  these  by 
the  commission  at  any  time.  It  is  unlawful  for  a  carrier  or 
its  officers  or  agents  to  keep  any  other  records,  accounts,  or 
memoranda  except  those  prescribed  by  the  commission,  and 
penalties  are  provided  for  false  entries  in  railway  bookkeeping. 

No  change  is  to  be  made  by  the  railways  in  any  rate  except 
after  thirty  dajrs*  notice  to  the  commission,  unless  the  com^ 
mission,  for  good  cause  shown,  allows  changes  upon  shorter 


The  express  companies  and  sleeping-car  lines  are  made 
common  carriers;  the  private-car  hues  are  included  in  the 
term  "transportation"  and  brotight  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  commission.  After  May  i,  1908,  no  railroad  shall 
engage  in  the  transportation  of  commodities  of  its  own  in 
competition  with  shippers  over  its  lines.  This  is  intended 
to  prevent  the  mining  of  coal,  the  production  of  coke.  etc. — 
the  railroad  control  of  the  coal-mining  industry. 

The  law  contains  a  qualified  prohibition  of  free  passes.  It 
says  that  "no  common  carrier  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
act  shall,  directly  or  indirectly,  issue  or  give  any  interstate 
free  ticket,  free  pass,  or  free  transportation  for  passengers, 
except  to  its  employees  and  their  families,  its  officers,  agents. 
surgeons,"  etc. 

It  increases  the  number  of  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
doners  to  seven,  their  term  of  office  to  be  seven  years  and 
their  salaries  to  be  $10,000  per  annum,  and  permits  four  of 
them  to  be  of  one  political  party. 

While  there  are  some  good  features  in  the  law, 
it  certainly  does  not  amount  to  much  as  a  rate- 
regulative  measure.  It  gives  the  commission 
the  formal  power  to  fix  the  maximum  rate,  but  it 
gives  the  railroads  the  power  to  take  the  commis- 
sion's orders  into  court  and  obstruct  and  largely 
nullify  the  commission's  efforts  to  secure  just  and 
equal  treatment.  Even  if  the  bill  had  passed  in 
its  original  form,  it  would  have  been  quite  inad- 
equate, as  the  power  to  fix  and  enforce  a  maxi- 
mum rate  is  not  the  power  to  secure  equal  rates. 
The  commission  has  no  authority  to  revise  rates 
on  its  own  motion  nor  to  control  classification  by 
which  railroads  can  readily  change  rates.  No 
provision  is  made  for  the  valuation  of  railroad 
property,  which  is  essential  to  the  fixing  of  fair 
rates.  Nothing  is  done  about  the  basing-point 
system.    No  adequate  provision  is  made  to  meet 


the  trick  of  withholding  testimony  and  concealing 
facts. 

The  coal  roads  are  reported  to  have  already 
projected  a  billion-dollar  corporation  for  the  pur- 
pose of  merging  and  holding  the  anthracite  prop- 
erties and  so  circumventing  the  law.. 

The  law  does  not  touch  overcapitalization,  nor 
stock-gambling,  nor  the  political  relations  of  the 
railroads,  but  rather  tends  to  intensify  their  po- 
litical relations. 


B.   STATISTICS    FOR   THE    UNITED    STATES 

The  following  data  are  from  the  reports  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for  the  years 
ending  Jime  30,  1905,  and  June  30,  1906: 

The  total  single-track  mileage  of  railways  in  the  U.  S. 
Jtme  30.  1905,  was  a  18,101  miles,  or  4,ip6  miles  more  than  at 
the  end  of  the  previous  year.  The  preUminary  report  for  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1906,  includes  the  returns  from  8s  a 
railway  companies,  representing  an  operated  mileage  of 
aao.oaS  miles,  "or  approximately  09  per  cent  of  the  mileage 
that  will  be  covered  by  the  complete  report  for  the  year," 
indicating  therefore  a  total  mileage  of  about  aaa.ooo  miles. 

On  June  30,  1905,  there  were  in  the  service  of  the  carriers 
48,357  locomotives.  These  locomotives,  excepting  947,  were 
classified  as:  Passenger,  1 1.6 18;  freight,  37,869;  and  switching, 
7.923. 

The  total  number  of  cars  of  all  classes  was  1,843,871,  or 
44,310  more  than  for  the  year  1904.  This  rolling  stocK  was 
thus  assigned:  Passenger  service,  40,713  cars;  freight  service, 
X. 73 1.409  cars,  and  company  service,  70,749  cars.  These 
figures  do  not  include  cars  owned  by  private  commercial  firms 
or  corporations. 

The  number  of  locomotives  and  cars  in  the  service  of  the 
railways  aggregated  i.89i.aa8,  of  which  x.64 1.395  were  fitted 
with  train  brakes,  or  an  increase  for  the  year  <»  86,633,  and 
1.871.^90  were  fitted  with  automatic  couplers, 
or  an  increase  of  48,560.     Nearly  all  the  loco- 
Aquipment  motives  and  cars  m  the  passenger  service  had 
train  brakes  and  all  but  8  a  locomotives  in  the 
same    service    were    fitted    with    automatic 
couplers.     Only  1.63  per  cent  of  cars  in  the  passenger  service 
were   without   automatic    couplers.     Substantially   all    the 
freight  locomotives  had  train  brakes  and  automatic  couplers. 
Of  1,731,409  cars  in  the  freight  service  on  June  30,  1905,  the 
number  fitted  with  train  brakes  was  1,5 15.354  and  with  auto- 
matic couplers  1,715.854. 

The  reported  number  of  persons  on  the  pay  rolls  ci  the 
railways  m  the  U.  S.  on  June  30,  1905,  was  1,38a,  196,  which 
is  equivalent  to  an  average  of  637  employees  per  100  miles 
of  line.  These  figures  show  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
employees  as  compared  with  the  year  1904  of  86,075,  or  a6 
per  100  miles  of  line.  Of  the  employees  54,817  were  engine- 
men,  57.89a  firemen,  41,061  conductors,  and  111,405  were 
other  trainmen.  There  were  45,53a  switch-tenders,  crossing- 
tenders,  and  watchmen.  Railway  employees,  disregarding 
a  small  number,  were  thus  assigned  among  the  four  generiu 
divisions  of  railway  employment:  For  general  administration, 
54.141;  for  maintenance  of  ways  and  structures,  448,370;  for 
maintenance  of  equipment,  a8i,ooo:  and  for  conducting 
transportation,  595.456. 

The  total  amount  of  wages  and  salaries  reported  as  paid 
to  employees  during  the  year  ending  Jtme  30,  is^5,  was 
$839,944,680. 

On  Tune  30,  1^05,  the  par  value  of  the  amount  of  railway 
capital  outstanding  was  1x3,805.358,131,  which  is  equivalent 
to  a  capitalization  of  $65,936  per  mile  for  the  railways  in  the 
U.  S.  Of  this  capital  there  existed  as  stock  $6,554,557,051. 
of  which  $5,180,933,907  was  common  and  $1,373,633,144 
preferred;  the  remaining  part.  $7,250,701,070,  represented 
tunded  debt. 

Of  the  total  capital  stock  outstanding,  $3,435,470,337.  or 

37.16  per  cent,  paid  no  dividends.     The  amount  ot  dividends 

declared  during  the  year  was  $337.^64.483. 

beixig  equivalent  to  5.78  per  cent  on  dividend- 

CapitalilS-   paying  stock. 

%.  The  total  amount  of  funded  debt  (omitting 

•^''^  equipment,  trust  obligations)  that  paid  no  in- 

terest was  $449. 100,396,  or  6.36  per  cent. 
Of  the  total  amount  of  railway  stock  out- 
standing. $3,070,053,108  were  reported  as  owned  by  railway 
corporations,  and  of  railway  bonds.  $568,100,031  were  so 
reported. 

The  number  of  passengers  reported  as  carried  by  the  rail- 
ways in  the  year  ending  June  30,  190s.  was  738.834.667.  this 
item  being  33,414.985  more  than  for  the  year  ending  June  30. 
1904.  The  pa^enger  mileage,  or  the  number  of  passengers 
earned  one  mile,  was  33,800,  i49.43<^.  the  increase  being 
1.876,935.900  passenger-miles. 

The  number  of  tons  of  freight  reported  as  carried  (includ- 
ing freight  received  from  connections)  was  x.4a7*73x«905. 
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which  exeectis  the  tonnagv  of  the  year  1904  by  117,83^,740 
tons.  The  ton  mileage,  or  the  number  of  tons  carried  «>ne 
mile,  was  186.463,109,510*  the  incresise  beiae 
tT,94 1,0 19,^933  too-milcs.  The  nuinber  of 
tons  earned  one  niile  per  mile  of  line  was 
86i,3p6,  indicating  an  increase  in  the  density 
of  freight  traffic  of  31,920  ton-miles  per  mile 
of  line. 

The  average  revenue  per  passenger  per  mile 
for  the  year  ending  June  30,1905,  was  1.961  cents.  For  the 
preceding  year  the  average  was  2.006  cent*.  The  average 
revenue  per  ton  per  mile  was  ,766  cent:  the  like  average  for 
the  ycBT  1904  was  .78  cent.  The  ratio  of  operating  expenses 
to  earnings  for  the  year  1905  was  66,78  per  cent*  For  1904 
thta  ratio  was  67.^9  per  cent. 

The  gross  eammgs  of  the  railways  in  the  U.  S,  from  the 
operation  of  a  16,073,6 1  miles  of  line  were,  for  the  year  ending 
June  30.  190S,  $j, 083,482. 406,  being  $107,308,315  greater 
than  tor  the  year  1904,  and  for  the  first  time  exceeding  the 
two-biUion  raark_  Their  operating  expenses  were  $1,390,602.- 
iS»,  or  Is  1-705,899  more  than  tn  1904. 

The  preliminary  report  for  1906  shows  that  the  gross  earn- 
ings of  the  851  roads  above  referred  to  were  $2,319,760,0^0. 
This  amount  included   as  earnings  from   passenger  service 
$618,555,934,   or  36,66  per  cent;   from   the  freight  ser\'icc. 
$1,640,942,862,  or  70.74   per  cent,   and   mis- 
cellaneous earnings,  $60,261,234,   or  a. 6   per 
cent.     The  gross  ea,min^  for  1906  averaged 
$10. 54 J    P«r   mile.     This   average    is    much 
higher  than  the  like  average  for  any  previous 
year  since  the  organization  of  the  commission. 
(This  is  the  20th  annual  report.)     Tlic  gross 
earnings  of  the  railways,  as  shown  in  the  final 
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report  for  the  year  ending  June  30.    1905,  represented  an 
average  of  $9,598  on  a  16,973  61  miles  of  line  oi>erated,     " 
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1906,  as  shown  by  the  preliminary  report*  the  otierating 
expanses  of  the  railways  were  $1,532,163,153,  or  $6,963  per 
mile.  The  ratio  of  operating  expenses  to  earnings  was  66.05 
per  cent.  Tlie  same  aver&ge  in  the  final  report  for  the  year 
1905  was  66.78  per  cent.  This  advance  report  shows  that 
the  net  earnings  of  the  same  roads  for  the  year  ending  June 
30,  «9o6,  were  $787,596,877,  or$3.58opcr  mile,  and  for  the  year 
1905,  $690,691,151. 

The  amount  reported  by  the  carriers  as  income  from  sources 
other  than  operation  was  $132,624,983,  which  amount  in- 
cludes a  few  dupUcations  due  to  the  method  of  accounting 
followed  by  certain  of  the  reporting  carriers.  The  total  net 
income  of  the  operating  roads  covered  by  this  rer^ort  was 
$920.22 1,859.  Against  this  amount  was  charged  for  interest, 
rents,  betterments,  taxes,  and  miscellaneous  items  the  sum  of 
$590,386,554,  and  as  divirlends  the  sum  of  $229,406,598, 
leaving  a  surplus  for  the  year  of  $100,428,707.  The  taxes 
charfred  to  mcome  during  the  year  were  $68,903,288.  The 
final  report  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1 905 .  showed  a  surplus 
of  $89,043,400.  The  amount  ofdi  vidends  declared  in  1906  was 
$34,248,605  more  than  that  shown  for  the  dividends  of  practi- 
cally the  same  roads  in  1905.  This  preliminary  report,  as  al- 
ready stated,  relates  to  oi>erating  roads  only,  and  does  not  in- 
clude the  statement  of  any  dividends  by  leased  lines  from  the 
income  they  received  as  rent.  The  dividends  declared  by  sub- 
sidiary leased  lines  for  the  year  1905  were  about  $35t75o,ooo. 

The  total  number  of  casualties  to  persons  on  the  railways 
for  the  year  ending  June  30.  1905,  was  95,711. 
of    which    0,703    represented    the    number   of 

AoOldoatl  t^ersons  killed  and  86,008  the  number  injured. 
Casualties  occurred  among  three  general 
classes  of  railway  employees,  as  follows;  Train- 
men, 1,990  killed  and  29,853  injured;  switch -tenders,  cro-sstnR- 
lenders,  and  watchmen,  136  killed,  BS3  injured;  other  cm- 
pim'ees,  1,23s  killed,  36,097  injured. 

The  number  of  passengers  killed  in  the  course  of  the  year 
1905  was  537  and  the  number  injured  10,457.  I^i  the 
previous  year  441  passengers  were  killed  and  9,1x1  injured. 
The  total  number  of  i>ersons  other  than  employees  and 
pLSsengers  killed  was  5,805;  injured,  8,718.  The  total  num- 
ber of  casualties  to  persons  other  than  employees  from  being 
struck  by  trains.  locomoti\'es,  or  cars  was  4.569  killed  and 
4,163  injured.  The  ratios  of  casualties  indicate  that  i  em- 
ployee in  every  411  w^s  killed  and  1  employee  in  every  3t 
was  injured-  With  regard  to  trainmen— that  is,  enginemen, 
firemen,  conductors,  and  other  trainmen — it  appears  that  t 
trainman  was  killed  for  every  133  employed  and  1  was  injured 
for  every  9  employed. 

In  190;;  1  passenger  was  killed  for  every  1.375.S56  carried, 
and  I  injured  for  every  70,655  carried.  For  1904  the  figures 
show  that  1.622,267  passengers  were  carried  for  1  killed,  and 
78,533  passengers  were  carried  for  r  injured.  For  1805  i 
passenger  was  killed  for  every  3,984.832  carried,  and  i  injured 
for  every  213,651  carried. 

n*  Foreign  Countries 

A.    GKEAT    BRlTAI>r 

England  is  the  birthplace  of  the  iron  horse. 
Steam  transportation  began  about  t^7$.  The 
profits  of  the  early  lines  were  so  large  that  railway 


stocks  went  to  a  premium  of  too  per  cent.     Ai 
in  consequence  01  this  a  mania  for  building  rail- 
roads broke  out  in   18;^  5,  resulting  in  overcon- 
struction,  panic,  and  collapse. 

No  national  j>lan  of  railway  location  was  ado| 
ed.  The  English  theory  was  private  railwj 
with  competition  and  parliamentary  regulation^' 

In  1S44  a  select  committee,  with  Mr  GM- 
stone  as  its  chairman  and  guiding  spirit,  went 
over  the  whole  railway  question  and 
that  rates  were  too  high;  that  "competition 
tween  railway  companies  is  likely  to  do  more 
jur^'-  to  them  than  good  to  the  public'*;  that.  00 
the  other  hand,  monojx)ly  in  private  hands  was 
to  be  dreaded  and  guarded  against,  and  that  the 
government  should  reserve  power  to  purchase  the 
lines  at  reasonable  cost  after  a  given  time.  The 
next  year  the  Gladstone  bill  known  as  the  Cheap 
Trains  Act  was  passed,  providing:  (r)  for  faro 
not  exceeding  two  cents  a  mile  at  least  on  one 
train  a  day;  (2)  revision  of  the  maximum  rates; » j) 
certain  powers  for  the  Br>ard  of  Trade  in  order 
to  hold  the  railways  to  the  law;  and  (4)  the  com- 
pulsory acquisition  of  the  railways  by  the  State, 
m  the  discretion  of  Parliament,  at  any  time  after 
twenty-one  years  from  that  date  (1844)  upon 
payment  of  '*  twenty-five  times  the  annual  divis- 
ible profits  estimated  on  the  average  of  the  three 
then  next  preceding  years." 

Before  the  stated  time  arrived,  however,  rail- 
way earnings  had  grown  so  large,  and  railway  in- 
fluence had  become  so  great »  that  the  option  of 
jRirchase  was  not  exercised,  tho  the  possible  ulti- 
mate possession  of  the  railways  by  the  State  has 
been  kept  steadily  in  view,  every  railway  act  since 
1S44  being  made  subject  to  the  Gladstone  law  of 
that  year  and  the  option  therein  contained. 

The  English  railway  rates  are  on  the  whok 
far  higher  than  on  the  Continent  or  in  the  U.  S., 
the  average  ton-mile  rate  being  estimated  at 
two  cents  and  a  half  and  tlie  average  passenger 
rate  at  about  two  cents  and  one-quarter.  Con* 
sidering  actual  rates  instead  of  averages,  taking 
the  charges  for  similar  services  over  the  same  dis* 
tances,  Acworth  says  "the  English  rates  are  thje 
highest  in  Europe/  but  are  not  so  high  on  local 
traffic  as  the  rates  in  the  U.  S.** 

The  English  freight  rate  includes  coUecti* 
delivery,  loading  and  unloading,  and  to  a 
extent    insurance    also.       Mort 
Eatei        ^^^^  traffic  on  the  English  roads  is 
small  consignments  and  is  carried 
delivered  with   promptness,  so  that 
it  is  no  wonder  their  ton-mile  rate  is  higher  than 
ours,   especially   when   we   remember   that  our 
average  haul  is  very  much  greater,  and  that  cut 
rates  and  secret  rebates,   bringing  the  recei 
IxjIow  the  published  tarilT,  do  not  exist  in  Ei 
land  to  anything  like  the  extent  they  are 
tised  here.     These  things  help  to  explain 
English  ton-mile  rate  is  more  than  three  ti 
American  average  of  .78  of  a  cent,  which  is 
due  to  our  discriminations  and  enormous  w 
sale  shipments  of  cheap  goods  for  immense  dis-^ 
tances. 

As  compared  with  rates  in  Germany  and  Bel- 
gium, English  rates  are  very  high,  and  there  has 
been  for  many  years  a  constant  agitation  U 
reduction.  In  passenger  rates  some  concessioi 
have  been  made,  but  in  freight  rates  on  the  wb* 
no  reduction  has  been  made  for  over  thirty -ti^ 
years*  The  roads  unite  and  agree  upon  rail 
rates  and  regulations,  w^hich  are  not  dep; 
from  except  on  notice  to  the  other  roads.     Some 
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:     managers  say  there  has  been  no  competition  as  to 
i:     rates  for  forty  or  fifty  years,  with  the  exception 
of  a  rate  war  now  and  then  of  limited  duration 
and  extent,  when  some  new  line  was  opened. 
\      There  is  competition  in  service,  but  no  competi- 
tion in  rates,  and  the  effort  to  secure  fair  rates  by 
legislation  has  not  been  successful. 
^-^^rThe  joint  committee  of  1872,  one  of  the  ablest 
X  committees  that  ever  sat  in  England,  reviewed 
^     the  forty  years'  effort  at  legislative  regulation  of 
railroads,  and  concluded  that  aside  from  some 
moderate  success  in  securing  safety,  English  rail- 
road legislation  had  never  accompfished  anything 
it  had  sought  to  bring  about,  nor  prevented  any- 
thing it  had  sought  to  hinder. 

The  cost  of  the  practically  useless  mass  of 
3,300  enactments  had  amoimted  to  nearly  $400,- 
000,000 — an  enormous  price  to  pay  for  the  dis- 
'"  covery  that -regulation  did  not  regulate.  In 
1873  another  law  was  passed  establishing  a  rail- 
way commission  with  power  to  fix  through  rates, 
enjoin  discriminations,  and  give  damages  to  per- 
sons injured  by  railway  violation  of  law.  In 
1 88 1  a  new  committee  investigated  the  workings 
of  this  act,  and  found  that  rates  were  still  too 
high  and  discriminations  still  prevailed.  In  1888 
another  law  was  enacted  strengthening  the  power 
of  State  control  and  ordering  a  revision  of  the 
rates.  Millions  of  railroad  rates  were  put  into 
the  crucible  of  reduction.  The  inquiry  lasted 
130  days,  and  the  official  minutes  occupied  3,926 
pages,  and  in  the  end  the  railroads  got  the  best  of 
it,  for  in  return  for  every  rate  that  was  reduced 
they  succeeded  in  Hfting  the  legal  level  of  one  and 
a  half  rates  above  the  former  tariff,  and  a  little 
later  advanced  their  rates  so  that  their  total 
charges  were  lifted  considerably  above  the  totals 
before  the  revision  of  1888.  In  consequence  of 
this  another  law  was  passed  in  1894  giving  the 
cotnmission  power,  on  proof  of  the  unreason- 
ableness of  any  increase  since  1892,  to  order  a 
return  to  former  rates. 

Complaints  of  extortion  and  discrimination 
still  pour  in  upon  the  Board  of  Trade,  which  has 
only  conciliatory  powers,  and  upon  the  com- 
mission, which  lias  power  of  injunction,  fine,  and 
imprisonment.  The  Board  of  Trade  has  received 
over  3,200  complaints  since  1888,  nearly  all  of 
them  involving  some  element  of  discrimination 
either  directly  or  indirectly.  And  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Traders'  Association  asserts  that 
numerous  as  are  the  complaints  made  to  the 
Board  of  Trade,  their  association  gets  ten  com- 
plaints to  one  that  goes  to  the  board.  Shippers 
as  a  rule  are  afraid  to  fight  the  railways.  And 
besides  this  the  great  bulk  of  discriminations  are 
not  known  to  any  one  whose  interest  it  would  be 
to  make  complaint. 

The  morals  of  English  railways  are  by  no  means 
so  lofty  as  their  rates.  The  absence  of  conscience 
was  noted  very  early  in  their  history,  and  the 
condition  has  become  chronic.  The  railways 
have  alwajTs  had  great  influence  in  Parliament. 
The  landowners  who  owe  so  much  to  the  railways 
and  are  so  largely  interested  in  them  constitute  a 
large  portion  of  both  Houses. 

The  railways  still  have  a  large  number  of  their 
directors  in  ParHament  and  others  who  are  large 
shareholders.  They  cannot,  of  course,  control 
legislation  completely,  but  have  sufficient  in- 
fluence to  keep  ParUament  from  passing  any 
drastic  legislation,  and  to  secure  such  modifica- 
tion or  amendment  of  anti-railroad  bills  as  may 
make  them  comparatively  innocuous. 


The  British  railway  capitalization  stands  at 
$326,000  a  mile  for  England  and  Wales,  and 
$270,000  a  mile  for  the  whole  United  Kingdom, 
the  highest  national  average  in  the  world. 

The  secrecy  of  English  accounts  is  such  that 
less  is  known  about  the  inside  workings  of  the 
roads  than  in  any  other  country.  In  many 
ways,  except  on  the  best  through  routes,  the  ser\'- 
ice  is  not  up  to  the  standard  of  the  railwa)rs  in 
our  northern  and  western  states,  nor  to  the 
service  on  the  German  roads. 
/^  The  principal  lesson  of  English  railway  history 
/  is  that  powerful  railroad  interests  left  in  private 
Y  control  cannot  be  satisfactorily  regulated  by  law. 
No  government  in  the  world  has  tried  harder  to 
control  a  private  railway  system  in  the  public 
interest.  For  over  sixty  years  the  English  Par- 
liament has  striven  to  secure  safety,  to  stamp 
out  discrimination,  prevent  excessive  chains, 
and  control  the  exercise  of  railway  power.  The 
result  is  a  degree  of  safety  superior  indeed  to  ours, 
but  by  no  means  equal  to  that  attained  by  the 
State  railways  of  Germany  and  Belgium;  dis- 
criminations and  excessive  rates  are  still  in 
abundant  evidence,  and  a  general  dissatisfaction 
so  great  that  Acworth,  the  classical  EngUsh 
writer  on  railway  subjects  from  the  railway 
standpoint,  corresponding  to  Professor  Hadley 
in  this  country,  told  the  writer  a  few  months  ago 
that  "nine  out  of  ten  people  in  Great  Britain 
would  vote  for  public  ownership  of  railways  if  the 
question  were  submitted  to  a  vote  to-morrow." 
This  testimony  is  especially  weighty  from  the  fact 
that  Acworth  himself  is  not  a  believer  in  public 
ownership,  but  on  the  contrary  is  practicaUy 
identified  with  the  best  corporation  view  of  things 
in  England. 

Among  the  difficulties  in  legislative  control  of 
railways  that  are  often  overlooked  are:  (i)  That, 
as  Acworth  sa^s,  "For  every  shilling  cut  by  an 
expeditious  tribunal  off  a  rate  it  is  easy  for  the 
railway  companies  to  withdraw  two  shillings' 
worth  of  facilities.  (2)  For  a  merchant  or  farmer 
to  undertake  to  fight  trained  railway  experts 
with  a  lifetime's  experience  and  with  every  fact 
and  figure  at  their  lingers*  ends  is  only  to  court 
defeat.  (3)  Even  when  a  decision  goes  against  a 
road  it  is  easy  for  it  to  retaliate  by  measures 
which  no  control  can  prevent  unless  it  were  pre- 
pared to  take  upon  itself  the  entire  responsibiUty 
of  the  detailed  management  of  the  line." 

**We  do  not  like  to  quarrel  with  a  railway 
company,"  said  a  large  manufacturer,  "and  this 
very  fact  goes  far  to  nullify  any  legislation  that 
may  be  advanced  for  the  protection  of  the 
public  against  the  companies." 

B.    BELGIUM 

The  railroad  history  of  Belgium  is  in  vivid  con- 
trast with  that  of  England.  The  first  railways 
were  built  by  the  State,  beginning  in  1833  and 
opening  the  first  line  in  1835.  The  government 
laid  out  the  roads  on  the  broad  lines  of  a  care- 
fully considered  national  system  of  transporta- 
tion on  plans  drawn  up  by  George  Stephenson, 
who  was  employed  by  the  government  as  being 
the  greatest  railway  engineer  of  the  age.  After  the 
principal  routes  had  been  occupied  by  the  State 
railways,  concessions  were  granted  to  private 
companies  for  branch  and  connecting  lines  and 
later  for  lines  that  came  naturally  into  competi- 
tion with  the  government  roads. 

For  twenty  years,  from    1850   to    1870,   the 
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government  pursued  the  policy  of  a  State  system 
m  competition  with  private  railways,  the  only 
kind  of  competition  that  does  not  lead  to  com- 
bination against  the  public.  The  companies  con- 
solidated mto  powerful  systems  and  the  com- 
petition between  the  public  and  private  roads  was 
very  earnest.  i.The  government  began  the  main 
battle  in  1856  by  making  great  reductions  in 
rates.  A  system  of  special  rates  was  introduced, 
with  the  result  that  both  traffic  and  receipts  in- 
creased in  an  astonishing  ratio.  In  1861  the 
reductions  were  extended,  and  a  regular  sliding 
scale  of  charges,  decreasing  according  to  distance, 
was  put  in  force,  being  applied  at  first  to  the 
lowest  and  roughest  class  ot  goods.  The  result 
was  an  immediate  increase  of  72.4  per  cent  in  the 
tonnage  of  the  goods  on  which  the  reductions 
applied,  and  the  entire  traffic  rose  11.6  per  cent. 
The  increase  of  traffic  in  the  half  year  was  equiva- 
lent to  the  average  increase  of  three  years  pre- 
ceding. 

The  next  year  the  low  sliding  rates  were  ex- 
tended to  all  goods  of  the  third  class  and  a  re- 
duced scale  was  put  in  operation  for  the  second 
class.  The  increase  of  tonnage  in  the  eighth 
year  of  the  experiment  was  106  per  cent.  This 
increase  was  practically  on  the  same  mileage,  as 
only  about  thirty  miles  had  been  added  to  the 
State  lines. 

In  1870,  after  twenty  years'  experience  with 
public  and  private  roads,  side  by  side,  the  govern- 
ment deciaed  to  take  over  the  private  lines. 
Large  purchases  were  made  in  1871-73,  and  by 
1874  the  government  had  one  half  the  railways 
in  the  country;  in  1880  it  had  two  thirds;  in  1885 
it  had  three  fourths;  and  in  1905  it  had  over 
seven  eighths  of  all  the  railways,  and  the  only 
remaining  line  of  any  great  importance  will  be 
taken  over  as  soon  as  the  francnise  expires. 

The  financial  results  were  tmsatisfactory  at  the 
start.  For  the  first  fifteen  years  there  was  a  de- 
ficit. After  that  the  roads  began  to  make  a  profit, 
and  by  1872  the  profit  on  the  State  lines  was 
6  per  cent  on  the  total  expenditure  to  date.  In 
1882  the  profit  on  the  State  lines  was  5.62  per 
cent,  and  5  per  cent  on  private  lines.  The  profits 
now  are  4,%  per  cent.  The  total  expenditure 
on  the  roads  operated  by  the  State  has  been 
$429,000,000,  the  receipts  $1,042,690,000,  and 
the  profits  $251,000,000. 

The  direct  financial  gains  constitute  the  small- 
est part  of  the  benefits  the  State  railways  have 
conierred  upon  the  country.  The  government 
has  always  treated  the  question  of  earning  a 
profit  as  entirely  secondary  to  the  development 
of  industry,  the  promotion  of  prosperity,  and  the 
service  of  the  public.  The  policy  has  been  to 
use  the  surpluses  for  reducing  rates,  extending 
the  lines,  and  increasing  facilities.  If  the  indirect 
financial  benefits  and  contributions  to  the  general 
prosperity  due  to  the  wise  policy  of  the  govern- 
ment roads  could  be  calculated  and  added  to  the 
direct  financial  gains,  it  would  be  found  that  the 
State  railways  had  returned  to  the  people  in 
money  values  many  times  their  cost,  to  say  noth- 
ing 01  the  moral,  political,  social,  and  civilizing 
values  of  an  honest,  open,  enlightened,  public- 
spirited  management  01  the  public  highways. 

Discrimination  between  individuals  is  unknown. 
Complete  publicity  is  secured  under  State  owner- 
ship and  secret  rebates  or  other  unfair  practises 
are  impossible.  No  serious  trouble  with  tne  **  pat- 
ronage" or  other  political  difficulties  have  been 
experienced.     There   have   been   complaints   at 


times  about  the  lack  of  cars,  the  running  of  trains, 
etc.,  but  "nothing  which  will  compare  with  those 
constantly  made  both  in  Great  Britain  and  io 
America. 

President  Hadley,  of  Yale  University,  who  is 
opposed  to  government  ownership,  says:  "In 
judging  the  railroad  policy  of  Beli^tun  by  its 
results,  all  must  unite  m  acunitting  that  they  are 
in  many  respects  extraordinarily  good.  What 
their  averages  are,  we  have  already  seen.  The 
passenger  rates  are  lower  than  anywhere  else  in 
the  world,  except,  perhaps,  on  some  East  Indian 
railroads.  The  freight  rates  are  much  lower  than 
anywhere  else  in  Europe.  Nominally  they  axe 
about  the  same  as  in  the  United  States." 

C.    FRANCS 

France  did  not  adopt  either  the  competitive 
theory  of  England  or  the  State  system  of  Belgium, 
but  a  sort  of  quasi-partnership  between  private 
companies  owning  and  operating  the  roads,  and 
the  government  contributing  funds,  giuu^mteeinf 
dividends,  exercising  extensive  supervision  and 
control,  providing  for  State  pcuticipation  in  sur- 
plus profits,  and  reserving  rights  of  purchase 
and  revision  on  terms  generally  regarded  as  ad- 
vantageous to  the  public. 

The  development  of  the  French  system  was 
very  slow.  While  England  and  Bel^um,  Gct- 
many  and  the  United  States  were  building  rail- 
ways, France  was  trying  to  overcome  the  inertia  of 
private  capital  and  reason  out  a  proper  plan  of 
procedure  m  a  long  series  of  debates,  1833  to  1S42, 
especially  in  the  last  six  years  of  that  period. 

Nothing  was  settled  till  1842,  almost  a  decade 
after  Belgium  began  to  build  her  State  lines. 
Then  the  government  took  the  lead.  A  plan  pro- 
posed by  Thiers  was  adopted.  A  national  rail- 
way system  was  to  be  built,  the  State  under- 
taking the  earthworks,  masonry,  and  stations, 
and  providing  one  third  of  the  land.  The  de- 
partments (corresponding  to  our  states)  were 
bound  to  pay  by  instalments  the  other  two 
thirds  of  the  land  cost,  and  the  companies  were  to 
lay  down  the  rails,  maintain  the  permanent  way, 
and  find  and  work  the  rolling-stock.  After  forty 
years  the  whole  was  to  revert  to  the  State. 

Nine  great  lines  (seven  radiating  from  Paris 
and  two  provincial)  were  laid  out  by  first-class 
engineers  on  a  carefully  considered  national  plan, 
avoiding  parallel  lines  and  waste  of  capital. 
Public  confidence  was  won.  Roads  were  built, 
shares  rose  to  50  per  cent  premium^  and  by  1848 
a  total  of  1,092  miles  had  been  opened.  The 
crisis  of  1847-48  compelled  the  government  to 
assume  the  operation  of  several  of  these  roads  in 
order  to  prevent  the  complete  cessation  of  traffic. 

Under  Napoleon  III.  the  railways  were  con- 
solidated into  six  great  systems,  eadi  with  a  dis- 
tinct territory ;  their  charters  were  prolonged  to 
ninety-nine  years  fr^m  the  date  of  the  extension, 
and  a  complete  system  of  government  regulation 
and  audit  was  provided.  The  amalgamation 
policy,  extension  of  franchises,  etc.,  stimulated 
railway  building,  and  from  1851  to  1857  the  rail- 
way mileage  rose  from  2,124  to  4,475  niiles,  or 
more  than  doubled.  The  building  had  been  too 
rapid,  and  the  panic  of  1857,  known  as  "the  rail- 
way crisis  of  1 8  5  7 , "  was  the  result.  Construction 
practically  ceased,  and  it  did  not  revive  even  ^ter 
the  panic  had  passed.  The  companies  had  built 
the  lines  that  gave  promise  of  large  profits. 
Each  had  a  monopoly  in  its  own  district  and  did 
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;1  called  upon  to  put  out  branch  lines  to 
p  outlying  business,  which  must  prove  less 
Die  than  the  through  traffic  or  the  local 
5S  of  the  more  populous  routes  their  rail- 
iollowed.  This  district  monopoly  is  the 
haracteristic  of  the  French  railway  system, 
id  represents  the  theory  of  private  compe- 
and  government  regulation.  The  French 
private  monopoly  and  government  regu- 

883  new  conventions  with  the  big  compa- 
ive  made.  The  companies  agreed  to  build 
liles  of  new  lines.  The  State  agreed  to  pay 
3    new  roads    by  annual  instalments  of 

thirteen  millions  each  for  seventv-four 
or  about  the  middle  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
^hen  the  whole  system  reverts  to  the  State, 
stinction  between  old  lines  and  new  was 
ip;  the  State  guaranteed  each  company  a 
xm  dividend  equal  to  the  amount  it  had 

preceding  vears ;  and  the  State's  share  in 
)nts  was  advanced  from  one  half  to  two 
of  the  amount  available  for  dividends  be- 
ertain  high  percentages  fixt  in  the  agree- 
The  minimum  dividends  guaranteed  and 
isi-maxima  beyond  which  the  State  comes 
a  share  are  as  follows: 
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irery  step  the  railroads  compelled  the  gov- 
it  to  accord  them  some  great  advantage  in 
for  the  development  of  railway  facilities 
d  in  the  interest  of  the  pubUc.  In  1842 
cacted  a  subsidy,  in  1852  an  extension  of 
se,  in  1859  a  guaranty  of  interest  on 
in    1883    a    guaranty   of    dividends   on 

the  companies  are  not  happy,  because  the 
ment  keeps  such  a  strict  watch  over  them 
ists  on  "pryine;  into  their  private  affairs." 
time-table  and  every  tariff  has  to  be  ap- 
by  the  minister  of  public  works  before  it 
into  effect.  The  government  fixes  maxi- 
ites  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  minister 
e  companies  make  whatever  rates  they 
up  to  the  maxima,  which  are  very  high — 
trably  above  the  actual  rates  the  com- 
care'to  make  in  most  cases.  The  minister 
pprove  or  reject  a  tariff  as  a  whole.  He 
mitiative  as  to  rates  nor  any  detailed 
of  modification.  He  can  recommend  the 
ig  of  specified  rates  in  any  tariff  proposed 
impany,  but  cannot  require  the  company 
)t  nis  suggestions.  If  he  refuses  to  accept 
tariff  the  old  one  continues  in  force, 
minister  controls  the  location  of  new  lines. 
3t  approve  all  plans  and  may  modify  them 
sure,  and  construction  is  not  accepted  till 
upon  by  the  State  engineers. 
>  other  country  has  so  complete  a  system 
ic  control  and  supervision  of  railways  been 
>ed,  and  yet  the  public  is  very  much  dis- 
d  with  the  railways.     No  country,  except 


Italy,  is  so  full  of  railway  complaints  and  of  agita- 
tion for  State  OT^iiership. 

The  International  Company,  corresponding  to 
our  Pullman  Company,  pays  the  railways  1.6 
cents  a  mile  for  hauling  its  sleepers.  It  is  the 
other  way  round  with  us,  for  our  railwavs  pay  the 
Pullman  Company  2^  to  3  cents  a  mile  for  the 
privilege  of  hauling  the  sleepers. 

Another  curious  fact  is  that  the  French  rail- 
ways not  only  carry  the  mails  free,  but  haul  the 
government  postal  cars  for  .6  of  a  cent  a  mile 
while  charging  the  Sleeper  Trust  i  .6  cents  a  mile. 
With  us  the  railways  pay  the  Sleeper  Trust  2^  or 
3  cents  a  mile  and  charge  the  government  in  many 
cases  as  high  as  5  to  7  cents  a  mile  for  hauling 
railway  postal  cars  m  addition  to  excessive 
charges  on  the  mail  itself. 

The  French  rates  are  very  high,  and,  except  on 
the  best  through  trains,  the  service  is  very  poor, 
according  to  our  standards.  In  spite  of  the  mo- 
nopoly each  road  possesses  in  its  district,  all  the 
big  companies  have  agreed  on  passenger  rates. 
The  average  passenger-mile  rate  is  34  per  cent 
higher  than  in  Germany,  altho  the  average  haul 
in  France  is  about  30  per  cent  longer,  so  that  the 
rate  ought  to  be  lower  instead  of  higher.  Large 
numbers  of  working  people  in  Germany,  nearly 
half  the  low-  rate  travel,  go  on  fares  to  which  60 
per  cent  must  be  added  to  get  the  lowest  French 
rate,  that  for  third-class  travel. 

Freights  are  also  higher  in  France.     The  av-  . 
erage  haul  is  ^o  per  cent  greater  in  France  than 
Germany,  and  yet  the  average  rate  per  ton-mile 
is  10  per  cent  higher. 

Opinions  differ  about  the  extent  of  discrimina^ 
tion.  One  railway  manager  says:  "There  is  no 
such  thing  in  France.  The  criminal  law  is  very 
severe,  and  it  would  mean  imprisonment.  There 
were  complaints  of  favoritism  a  dozen  years  ago. 
but  there  have  been  none  in  recent  years." 
But  very  different  ideas  are  exprest  by  repre- 
sentatives of  shipping  interests  and  others. 
Here  are  some  of  their  statements:  "The  railroads 
hold  manufacturers  and  merchants  at  their  mercy. 
They  favor  the  great,  and  put  the  burdens  on 
the  little  fellows.  The  tariffs  are  full  of  special 
rates,  and  80  or  85  per  cent  of  these  rates  are 
made  simply  for  some  favored  merchant  or  man- 
ufacturer. It  is  true  that  complaints  are  not 
made.  The  danger  is  great.  Where  is  the  mer- 
chant who  dare  undertake  a  campaign  against 
the  great  companies?"  The  statement  of  M. 
Cawes  (vol.  iv.,  p.  136,  of  the  "Cours  d'^cono- 
mique  Politique  )  is  said  to  be  still  true:  "The 
benefit  of  reduced  tariffs  is  accorded  upon  secret 
approaches  and  solicitations;  the  companies  dis- 
pense at  their  will  industrial  prosperity  and 
ruin." 

The  history  of  the  State  lines  in  France  illus- 
trates   the    excellent    results    that    government 
management  has   achieved   with   roads   wholly 
unsuccessful  in  private  hands.     The 

Semlti  Frcnch  Government  undertook  an 
exceedingly  difficult  task  when  it 
nationalized  the  Southern  lines.  The 
roads  were  bankrupt.  They  were  badly  located, 
in  a  poor  region  left  by  the  Orleans  and  the  West- 
em  roads  because  regarded  as  tmdesirable.  For 
a  long  time  the  State  system  did  not  have  any 
line  to  Paris.  The  State  system  lacks  the  big  in- 
terests, the  mines,  the  wine  trade,  etc.,  that  so 
materially  aid  the  income  of  the  companies.  And 
it  has  no  great  arterv,  national  or  interurban,  be- 
tween great  cities.    Yet,  with  all  these  difficulties, 
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the  State  lines  have  made  a  wonderfully  good 
record.  Both  freight  and  passenger  rates  are  con- 
siderably lower  on  the  State  lines  than  on  the 
private  roads  for  similar  distances  and  traffic. 
Even  the  average  rates  per  ton-mile  and  passen- 
ger-mile have  been  lower  than  the  company 
average  nearly  all  the  time  since  the  government 
took  the  roads.  The  State  adopted  from  the 
start  the  policy  of  reducing  rates  as  fast  as  f)os- 
sible,  whife  the  companies  for  many  years  main- 
tained their  rates  substantially  unchanged.  In 
the  first  dozen  years  the  government  reduced 
freight  rates  2j  per  cent  and  passenger  rates  36 
per  cent,  and  the  same  policy  has  been  continued 
to  the  present  time.  Yet  the  State  has  made  a 
good  profit  because  the  business  has  developed 
greatly  with  the  lowering  of  rates.  The  receipts 
per  mile  on  the  State  lines  rose  40  per  cent  in  the 
first  ten  years,  while  the  company's  receipts  per 
mile  remained  practically  stationary.  From  1884 
to  1 900  the  receipts  per  mile  rose  49  per  cent  on 
the  State  system  and  less  than  8  per  cent  on  the 
company  lines,  while  the  net  earnings  rose  139 
per  cent  for  the  State  road  and  only  10  per  cent 
for  the  companies.  (Journal  Official,  1901,  Ch. 
Annexes,  Session  Extraordinaire,  p.  11 25.) 

The  State  put  in  more  comfortable  cars,  was 
the  first  to  heat  cars  of  the  third  class,  and  the  first 
to  use  steam  from  the  locomotive  for  this  pur- 
pose. This  method  was  still  an  experiment  in 
France  in  1902,  tho  it  had  already  been  success- 
fully used  in  Germany  for  a  long  time.  The  State 
roads  are  more  democratic  than  most  of  the  com- 
panies, carrying  all  classes  on  its  express  trains 
and  giving  third-class  passengers  better  accom- 
modations in  every  way.  Care  and  safety  are 
greater  also  on  the  government  roads,  as  statis- 
tics abundantly  prove.  If  brilliant  and  massive 
results  are  desired,  the  State  system  must  be 
enlarged.  But  in  the  difficult  spnere  to  which  it 
has  been  confined,  hedged  about  with  limitations 
by  nature  and  convention,  it  has  done  all  and 
more  than  could  have  been  expected  of  it,  with 
its  enlightened  rate  policy,  its  progressive  initia- 
tive, its  amelioration  of  the  conditions  of  labor, 
and  its  fine  record  as  to  safety. 

It  is  beyond  question  that  the  sentiment  in 
favor  of  State  operation  is  growing  in  France; 
that  it  is  now  regarded  by  many  as  the  principal 
question  before  the  country;  and  that  action  is 
probable  at  no  very  distant  date  if  a  way  can  be 
found  that  does  not  involve  too  much  financial 
risk. 

D.    GERMANY 

The  first  railways  in  Germany  were  private. 
In  Prussia,  whose  history  is  of  the  most  impor- 
tance to  us,  railway  building  was  left  to  private 
enterprise  till  1848,  the  government  assisting  in 
some  cases  by  investing  in  stock  or  guaranteeing 
a  minimum  of  interest  on  the  stock. 

The  period  1848  to  1862  was  characterized  by 
the  building  of  State  roads.  Then  came  an  era 
of  speculation,  1863-77,  during  which  many  pri- 
vate roads  were  constructed.  In  1878-70,  after 
long  ex]>erience  with  both  public  and  private  rail- 
ways, a  definite  and  final  decision  was  reached 
in  ifavor  of  State  roads,  and  from  that  time  on, 
by  ])urchase  and  construction,  the  government 
has  added  to  its  railway  system  till  now  it  has 
about  nineteen  twentieths  of  the  total  mileage, 
and  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  when  it  will  have 
the  other  twentieth.  In  every  one  of  the  twenty- 
six  states  of  the  German  nation  the  railways  are 


either  wholly,  or  almost  wholly,  in  the  hands  of 
the  government — 30,520  miles  out  of  a  total  o£ 
33,070  being  public  roads  and  only  2,456  miles 
operated  by  private  companies. 

Commercial  interests  favored  public  operation 
of  railways.  In  1872,  four  years  before  Bismarck 
formed  his  national  railway  policy,  the  German 
Handelstag,  representing  the  united  chambers 
of  commerce,  petitioned  tor  government  mana^ 
ment  of  all  the  railways  to  secure  greater  unit^ 
and  efficiency  and  to  stop  the  abuses  of  the  pri- 
vate railways. 

As  in  America  so  in  Germany,  overconstmc- 
tion  of  railways  on  speculative  ventures  was  a 
main  cause  of  the  crisis  of  1873.     It  was  substan- 
tially a  railroaa  panic.     The  same 

HistoiT  ^®*^  Lasker,  a  member  of  the  Pms- 
^  sian  Parliament,  made  serious  charges 
in  relation  to  the  private  railways. 
An  investigation  was  ordered.  The  commission 
held  fifty -six  sittings,  and  the  evidence  and  con- 
clusions fiU^  thousand  big  quarto  pages.  The 
moral  rottenness  of  the  private  railroads  was 
fully  exposed — the  political  pressure  they  used  to 
get  their  franchises ;  the  conscienceless  discrimina- 
tions they  practised  between  persons  and  places: 
the  arbitrary  use  of  industrial  power  to  build  up 
one  and  tear  down  another;  the  absence  of  any 
effort  to  make  rates  either  al^lutely  or  relatively 
reasonable,  except  so  far  as  public  control  may 
intervene;  the  abuse  of  power  for  private  pur- 
poses; the  utter  disregard  of  the  public  interest 
wherever  it  conflicted  with  the  private  interest  of 
the  railwa3rs — all  these  tendencies  or  laws  of  action 
were  revealed  and  masses  of  facts  in  relation  to 
them  brought  to  light.  The  commission  reported 
in  favor  of  an  exclusive  system  of  State  rail- 
ways, saying  that  it  could  not  be  realized  at 
once,  but  '*on  economic  considerations"  and 
other  grounds  "such  a  system  is  the  final  goal  to 
be  striven  for." 

In  1874  Albert  von  Maybach  became  the  head 
of  the  Government  Railway  Department.  He  was 
a  man  of  great  energy  and  resource,  and  thon>a|:h- 
ly  convinced  that  the  unification  and  socialization 
of  the  railways  was  industrially  and  politically 
wise.  He  and  Bismarck,  the  chambers  of  com- 
merce, and  other  business  interests  worked  to- 
gether for  this  end.  Political  and  commerrial 
forces  joined  in  the  movement.  The  railway 
question  in  the  seventies  was  the  principal  ques- 
tion in  Germany,  as  it  was  till  1906  in  Italy,  and 
for  a  number  of  years  preceding  the  referendum 
of  i8q8  in  Switzerland,  and  is  to-day  in  France 
and  America. 

State  ownership  was  advocated  mainly  on 
economic  and  political  grounds,  military  consid- 
erations being  advanced  also,  but  witli  nothing 
like  the  stress  laid  on  the  economic  arguments. 

It  was  urged  that  the  railways  should  be  man- 
aged solely  in  the  public  interest,  and  as  a  unit; 
that  railways  are  frequently  needed  where  they 
will  not  pay  and  where  private  enterprise  will  not 
build  them ;  that,  on  the  other  hand,  private  en- 
terprise wastes  capital  and  labor,  building  un- 
necessary roads  and  running  unnecessary  trains; 
that  the' irregularity  of  private  railway  construc- 
tion causes  serious  injury  to  industry,  helping  to 
bring  on  industrial  and  Anancial  disturbance  and 
ceasing  just  when  its  continuance  is  most  needed 
for  industrial  relief;  that  the  government  alone 
can  draw  up  a  consistent  plan  of  railway  build- 
ine:.  to  extend  throueh  many  years  and  to  be  exe- 
cuted gradually  with  due  regard  to  the  public 
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well-being,  and  find  it  even  more  profitable  to 
push  construction  in  times  of  depression. 

The  opposition  was  powerful.  Objections 
were  vigorously  urged — substantially  the  same 
objections  that  are  made  in  America  to-day — 
that  so  great  an  extension  of  government  em- 
ployment would  be  dangerous;  that  political 
abuses  would  result;  that  sectional  strife  would 
paralyze  the  railroad  system ;  that  in  the  absence 
of  competition  the  State  roads  would  become 
non-progressive  and  inefficient;  that  private  in- 
itiative and  individual  liberty  were  essential 
(meaning  private  initiative  for  private  profit  as 
distinguished  from  private  initiative  in  public 
service),  etc.,  etc. 

In  his  great  speeches  in  the  Prussian  Parlia- 
ment Bismarck  bore  down  all  objections  by  ap- 
pealing to  experience  with  State  railways  in 
Prussia  and  other  German  states  (some  of  which 
owned  practically  all  their  railways),  and  em- 
phasizing the  fact  that  State  railways  "served 
the  public  interest,"  and,  **as  a  secondary  con- 
sideration, aid  the  public  treasury,"  while  "it  is 
the  misfortime  of  private  railways"  that  public 
highways  and  public  functions  "are  exploited  in 
behalf  of  private  interests  and  private  pockets." 

The  argument  for  State  ownership  submitted 
to  the  Prussian  Parliament  in  1879  by  the  cab- 
inet, along  with  bills  granting  the  power  and 
means  necessary  for  the  purchase  of  four  im- 

gortant  railway  systems  and  the  extension  of  the 
tate  lines,  is  one  of  the  most  important  railroad 
documents  in  the  world. 

Parliament  gave  the  administration  authority 
to  purchase  the  princip^  private  railways,  pass- 
ing the  bill  by  a  vote  of  226  to  155,  and  the  roads 
were  bought.     The  government  had 

State  IloadB  *  ^&^*  ^  ^^®  *^®  roads  at  twenty- 
five  times  the  average  net  earnings 
for  the  preceding  five  years,  but  it 
preferred  to  come  to  an  agreement  satisfactory 
to  the  owners  rather  than  to  take  the  railways 
by  compulsory  process.  Before  negotiations  were 
entered  into  with  the  companies,  however,  they 
-were  given  to  understand  that  it  was  for  their 
own  interest  not  to  make  exorbitant  demands, 
as  in  that  case  the  government  would  apply  to 
them  sQme  of  that  competition  they  so  much 
admired. 

The  companies  got  full  value  plus,  and  the 
State  made  an  excellent  bargain ;  for  the  econo- 
mies e£fected  under  State  management  "enabled 
the  government  to  make  a  net  profit  of  i  per  cent 
on  the  purchase"  above  the  interest  paid  on  the 
consols  exchanged  for  the  stock  and  on  the  4^  per 
cent  bonds  of  the  companies  which  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  government. 

Some  of  the  principal  results  of  public  owner- 
ship and  operation  are  as  follows: 

I.  The  abuses  so  much  complained  of  under 
the  private  system  do  not  exist  in  Germany.  Un- 
just discrimination  has  ceased.  There  is  abso- 
lutely no  favoritism  in  the  German  railroads. 
Sluppers  are  treated  with  perfect  impartiality. 

There  are  no  free  passes  except  for  employees  on 
railway  business.  Even  the  minister  pays  his 
fare,  and  the  emperor,  too.  There  are  no  secret 
rebates  or  open  concessions,  by  commissions, 
elevator  allowances,  or  mileage  graft  in  private 
cars,  no  midnight  tariffs,  terminal  railroad  abuses, 
or  expense-bill  tricks,  no  underbilling  frauds  or 
classification  favors,  no  fostering  of  trusts  and 
tnonopolies,  no  long-  and  short-haul  injustices, 
no  basing-point  system,  no  watered  securities  or 


gambling  in  railway  stocks,  no  railway  wars,  no 
wasteful  construction  of  competitive  railways,  no 
refusal  to  construct  needed  Hnes  in  rural  districts, 
no  disregard  of  safety  nor  postponement  of  pub^ 
lie  interest  to  private  profit  in  any  way,  no  ex- 
cessive transportation  charges  on  the  postal 
service,  no  railroad  rulers  levying  their  private 
taxes  on  the  commerce  of  the  country,  no  railway 
nullification,  evasion,  or  defiance  of  law,  no  rail- 
road lobbyists  either  inside  or  outside  of  legisla- 
tive bodies  at  the  national  capital  or  the  state 
capitals  seeking  to  corrupt  or  pervert  legislation, 
no  railway  battles  in  the  courts,  no  railroad  sen- 
ators. 

2.  Political  influence  does  not  enter  into  the 
administration  nor  into  the  employment  of  the 
men.  The  spoils  system  is  unknown  in  Germany. 
No  member  of  Parliament  can  get  a  friend  or  con- 
stituent work  on  the  State  railways  through  polit- 
ical influence.  The  man  must  be  thoroughly  fit 
and  must  prove  his  fitness  by  undergoing  the 
civil-service  tests,  like  any  other  candidate  for  em- 
ployment. Even  the  minister  cannot  override 
the  civil-service  rules,  nor  can  the  emperor  him- 
self disturb  the  impartiality  and  efficiency  of  rail- 
way organization  by  the  infusion  of  political 
influence  into  appointments. 

President  Hadley  says  that  political  difficulties 
have  not  been  experienced  in  the  administration 
of  the  Prussian  railways,  which  he  thinks  "is 
chiefly  due  to  the  superb  organization  of  the 
Prussian  civil  service."  Prof.  B.  H.  Meyer,  one 
of  the  highest  railroad  authorities,  especially  in 
;matters  relating  to  foreign  railways,  and  head 
of  the  Transportation  Department  in  Wisconsin 
University  School  of  Economics  till  190^,  when 
Governor  La  Follette  called  him  to  the  Railway 
Commission  of  Wisconsin,  says:  "In  the  invidious 
American  sense  of  the  word,  the  Prussian  rail- 
ways are  most  emphatically  not  in  politics. 
There  are  no  paid  lobbyists,  no  subsidized  news- 
papers, no  partizan  publication  bureaus,  no 
'rake-offs.'" 

3.  The  German  railway  management  is  the 
most  enlightened  and  efficient  in  Europe.  This 
is  the  opinion  of  the  large  majority  of  all  railway 
authorities  in  Europe,  and- many  think  the  Ger- 
man management  is  the  best  in  the  world. 

The  safety  attained  on  the  German  roads  is  one 
of  their  strongest  titles  to  respect.  We  kill  more 
people  on  our  roads  every  week  than  are  killed  on 
the  German  roads  in  a  year.  Taking  the  aver- 
ages per  million  for  our  railroads  and  those  of 
Prussia,  we  find  that  the  railways  of  the  United 
States  kill  over  six  times  as  many  and  injure 
twentjy-five  times  as  many  passengers  as  the 
Prussian  roads,  while  our  rate  of  employees  killed 
IS  more  than  three  times  and  of  injured  twenty 
times  that  of  Prussia. 

The  management  of  the  German  roads  is  very 

progressive.     Nowhere  in  the  world  is  technical 

education  carried  to  a  higher  point  than  in  Ger- 

\     many,  and  nowhere  else  is  technical 

Bemlts      training  so  insisted  upon  as  a  condi- 
tion of  entering  the  railway  service. 
Expert  engineers  are  constantly  at 
work  devising  improvements,  and  commissioners 
are  sent  all  over  the  world  in  the  search  for  new 
ideas  and  methods. 

Altho  a  large  profit  is  realized  on  the  State 
railways,  this  is  not  the  first  aim  of  the  manage- 
ment, but  is  regarded  as  subordinate  to  the 
efficient  service  of  the  public  and  the  develop- 
ment of  industry.     And  so  well  has  this  primary 
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purpose  been  fulfilled  that  the  railway  policy  has 
been  a  very  large  factor  in  the  astonishing  in- 
dustrial development  of  modem  Germany,  which 
has  won  the  admiration  of  the  world. 

The  profits  of  the  German  railways  are  very 
large,  amounting  to  one  third  of  the  total  receipts, 
and  the  net  annual  profits  for  the  last  ten  years, 
after  covering  interest,  depreciation,  extensions, 
improvements,  and  sinking  funds,  have  averaged 
between  5  and  6  per  cent  on  the  total  cost. 

The  German  railways  treat  their  employees 
well;  take  every  reasonable  precaution  against 
killing  or  maiming  them;  carefully  avoid  over- 
workmg  them ;  pay  them  excellent  wages  accord- 
ing to  the  general  wage  level  in  Germany;  pension 
them  when  their  working-days  are  over,  and  make 
provision  for  their  widows  and  orphans,  and  give 
them  a  share  in  the  management  of  the  roads 
through  their  right  to  help  elect  the  representa- 
tives who  finally  determine  the  policy  01  the  rail- 
ways and  the  conditions  of  the  railway  service. 

The  crowning  glory  of  the  Prussian  railway 
management  in  the  emplovment  department  is 
a  civil-service  system.  The  higher  employees 
must  have  a  universitv  education  or  graduate 
from  a  technical  school  oefore  they  take  the  State 
examinations  for  the  railway  service.  Con- 
struction men,  engineers,  etc.,  must  take  a 
thorough  technical  course  and  then  pass  two 
State  examinations,  and  before  they  take  the 
second  of  these  examinations  they  must  have 
been  in  practise  a  number  of  years,  eight  to  ten 
years'  successful  practise  in  private  emplo3rment 
being  tho^ordinary  basis  for  the  second  examina- 
tion. So  the  State  railways  get  the  cream  of  the 
technical  skill  of  the  country. 

The  Germans  believe  that  whoever  owns  and 
operates  a  country's  transportation  system  vir- 
tually owns  the  country;  and  that  the  public 
highway  should  be  managed  for  the  public  benefit 
and  not  for  private  profit.  This  is  the  keynote 
of  their  railroad  philosophy. 

E.    SWITZERLAND 

Until  the  twentieth  century  the  railways  of 
Switzerland  were  in  private  hands.  Now  all  the 
principal  lines  are  owned  and  operated  by  the 
government  except  the  St.  Gothard,  which  is  to 
be  taken  over  in  a  few  years  when  the  franchise 
conditions  permit. 

The  question  of  State  purchase  was  first  sub- 
mitted to  the  people  on  a  referendum  vote  in 
Dec.  ,1891,  with  the  following  result :  For  purchase, 
130,500;  against  purchase,  290,000.  In  Feb.,  1898, 
the  question  of  national  ownership  of  railroads 
was  again  submitted,  a  referendum  being  taken 
oft  an  act  providing  for  government  purchase  of 
the  five  main  railroad  lines  of  Switzerland  (the 

{ura-Simplon,  the  Northeast,  the  Central,  the 
Fnion,  and  the  Gothard),  with  nearly  four  fifths 
of  the  total  mileage  of  the  country,  or  1,758  miles, 
against  480  miles  for  all  the  rest  of  the  roads 
(' '  secondary  railways  **)  combined.  The  question 
had  been  long  and  bitterly  discust.  The  arguments 
pro  and  con  had  been  thoroughly  considered. 
This  second  vote  was  as  follows:  For  national 
purchase,  384,382;  against  purchase,  176,511. 

The  most  vital  railroad  abuses  we  suffer  from 
were  practically  unknown  in  Switzerland.  There 
was  no  fraudulent  stock,  no  rebate  system,  no 
railroad  lobbv  at  the  national  capital.  The  best 
informed  autnorities  in  the  universities,  and  even 
Dr.  Zemp,  the  minister  of  railways,  never  heard 


of  a  case  of  discrimination ;  and  political 
tion  had  been  very  rare. 

The  battle  was  fought  on  the  broad  prindph! 
of  the  superior  social,  economic,  and  poliboli 
value  of  public  ownership  of  public  utilities  a] 
compared  with  private  ownership  even  w' 
honest  and  efficient. 

The  opposition  was  very  strong,  but  it  did 
spend  its  strength  wholly  in  argument,  by  uj 
means.  Tremendous  pressure  was  brought  % 
bear  wherever  possible  to  prevent  men  from 
signing  the  petition  for  the  referendum.  It  wm 
even  charged  that  foreign  money  was  used  to  de> 
feat  both  the  petition  and  the  amrmative  vote  it 
the  polls,  and  that  paid  agents  were  employed  tD 
propagate  the  opposition.  In  some  states  or. 
cantons  even  the  innuence  of  the  State  government 
was  thrown  against  the  measure. 

The  railway  referendum  petition  was  signed  m 
a  short  time  oy  85,000  voters,  55,000  more  than 
were  necessary,  or  nearly  three  tunes  the  needful 
number. 

Under  the  provisions  adopted  by  govemmoit 
resolution  in  1852  and  substantially  incorporated 
in  the  railway  charters  of  that  and  sub^uent 
years,  the  Federation  might  take  the  railways  at 
stated  times  (the  thirtieth,  forty^-fifth,  sixtieth, 
etc.,  years  of  the  franchise)  on  giving  three  y^u^" 
notice,  and  paying  twenty-five  times  the  average 
net  profits  for  the  ten  years  preceding  the  aih 
nouncement  of  purchase,  or  the  construction  value, 
whichever  rule  produced  the  larger  sum  in  any 
case,  deduction  being  made  for  any  sum  neces- 
sarv  to  bring  the  road  up  to  standard  conditioa 

An  agreement  was  reached  with  the  Central  in 
1900,  with  the  Northeast  and  Union  in  1901, 
and  with  the  Jura-Simplon  in  1903.  When  the 
State  took  the  control  as  little  change  as  possible 
was  made  in  the  stafif  or  the  ranks  of  employees. 
The  four  railwav  systems  were  coordinated,  in- 
cluding nearly  the  whole  of  the  primary  railways, 
in  a  one-government  system.  The  Gothard  is  not 
to  be  taken  over  tmtil  1909.  Notice  of  purchase 
was  given  the  road  in  1904,  and  negotiations  were 
opened  with  the  subsidizing  countries— Germany 
and  Italy — to  secure  an  agreement  with  them. 

The  service  on  the  Swiss  railways  will  not  com- 
pare favorably  with  ours.  Neither  will  their 
stores  and  factories  for  the  most  part,  but  the 
government  railway  service  is  better  than  the 
company  service  was  in  Switzerland. 

The  third-class  cars,  in  which  the  bulk  of  the 
people  ride,  are  cleaner  and  the  speed  is  better 
than  in  many  parts  of  France,  and  they  are  heated 
from  the  engine  instead  of  using  the  hot- water 
bottles  so  common  in  third-class  French  and  Eng- 
lish cars. 

Local  conditions  account  for  the  fact  that  rates 
are  high  in  Switzerland,  not  so  high  as  they  were 
under  the  company  regime,  but  still  higher  than 
those  in  use  in  most  other  countries. 

The  average  ton-mile  rate  on  goods  traffic  was 

2.84  cents  under  the  companies  just  before  the 

transfer,  and  2.64  cents  in  1903,  the  first  year  of 

complete  public  management.  These 

Beinlts  ^^^s  are  high,  but  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  they  include  the  express; 
that  Switzerland  is  a  nest  of  moun- 
tains :  and  that  the  soil  is  poor,  the  resources  small, 
and  the  traffic  light.  Remember,  too,  that  there 
are  no  rebates  or  secret  rates  in  Switzerland  to  cut 
down  the  average  rate. 

The  average  passenger  rate  was  1.54  cents  a 
mile  under  company  management  and  1.35  cents 
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r  public  mana|[ement.  The  third-class  rates, 
hich  about  nine  tenths  of  the  people  ride, 
ige  only  a  shade  over  a  cent  a  mile  (1.12 
;).  Commutation  tickets  are  sold  for  f  of  a 
a  mile  third  class,  and  tickets  for  working 
and  school  children  are  J  of  a  cent  a  mile  (i 
a  mile  second  class  and  i\  cents  if  you  want 
'  first  class,  which  is  entirely  unnecessary,  as 
>ther  cars  are  very  comfortable).  Circular 
ts  are  sold  at  low  rates  for  touring  the 
try.  Monthly  tickets  can  be  had  allowing 
x>  travel  without  limit  on  any  of  the  railways 
ntzerland  at  $1 1  third  class,  $15  second,  and 
irst.  For  a  six  months'  ticket  you  pay  $45, 
or  $104,  according  to  class. 


Jy  transferred  her  railways  from  private  to 
c  management  July  i,  1Q05. 

the  earlier  years  of  railway  development 

tried  various  plans.  The  State  built  some 
i  and  bought  others.  It  tried  State  manage- 
,  but  on  a  small  scale  and  under  bad  condi- 
.  Down  to  the  eighties  most  of  the  roads 
owned  and  operated  by  private  companies. 

came  a  period  of  State  ownership  with  pri- 
operation  under  contracts  reserving  to  the 
mment  more  than  a  quarter  of  the  gross  re- 
s  and  providing  for  the  annual  payment  of 
fied  amounts  per  mile  to  reserve  fimds  for 
iral  of  track  and  rolling-stock. 
3m  1859  to  1870  the  principal  railways  of 

consolidated  into  four  main  systems — the 
;r  Italian,  the  Roman,  the  Eastern,  and 
>icilian.  The  latter  becoming  bankrupt,,  the 
mment  had  to  choose  between  giving  up  the 

Xent  of  that  part  of  the  country  or  taking 
ads.  In  1870  it  chose  the  latter  alter- 
e,  adopting  State  ownership  of  these  lines 

operation  by  a  company  receiving  a  per- 
ige  of  gross  receipts,  the  State  paying  all 
dses  and  realizing  a  handsome  deficit  each 
In  the  seventies  the  government  entered 
contracts  for  the  purchase  of  the  Roman, 
jm,  and  Upper  Italian  systems,  with  the 
of  State  operation,  but  financial  dif!iculties 
inted  the  completion  of  the  purchases  until 
In  1876  the  parliamentary  idea  turned 
rd  private  operation  either  oy  companies, 
by  the  government,  it  also  paying  the  ex- 
»s  and  taking  the  risk  and  the  profit  (if  there 
d  happen  to  be  one),  or  by  companies  paying 
tate  for  the  use  of  the  lines  and  taking  what 
t  be  left  for  themselves,  or  by  companies 
iting  under  some  sort  of  expense-dividing, 
g-scale.  profit-sharing  arrangement. 

1878  the  whole  question  was  referred  to  a 
lission  which  reported  in  1881  in  favor  of 
\g  the  roads  on  a  sliding-scale  division  of 

receipts  between  the  government  and  the 
•anies.  It  opposed  State  management  for 
for  several  reasons:  (i)  The  necessary  funds 

not  available.  The  government  had  not 
able  to  complete  its  purchases.  The  East- 
oad  was  still  unpaid  for.  Some  3,000  miles 
w  road  in  addition  to  the  5,000  miles  then 
were  required  and  had  been  voted  in  1879, 
he  work  was  languishing  for  lack  of  funds. 
olitical  conditions  were  not  adapted  to  State 
igement.  Politics  would  corrupt  the  rail- 
;  changes  in  rates  would  be  made  to  influence 
ons.  Political  difficulties  had  been  already 
ienced  with  the  State  roads  in  Italy.     (3) 


State  management  appeared  to  be  more  costly 
than  private,  the  percentage  of  expenses  to  re- 
ceipts on  the  State  railways  of  Belgium,  Austria, 
etc.,  being  higher  than  on  the  private  systems. 

The  result  was  that  contracts  were  made  with 
two  operating  companies.  The  companies  bought 
the  rolling-stock  owned  by  the  State,  and  agreed 
to  pay  for  ordinary  repairs.  For  extraordinary 
repairs  and  renewals  reserve  funds  were  estab- 
lished. The  State  was  to  have  about  28  per  cent 
of  the  gross  receipts  and  the  companies  63  per 
cent  or  less  if  the  receipts  rose  above  a  specined 
minimiun.  The  contracts  provided  for  low  rates 
for  agricultural  products  and  for  working  men 
and  school  children,  and  stipulated  that  the  rail- 
ways should  carry  the  mails  free  of  charge.  The 
term  of  contract  was  sixty  years,  with  the  right  of 
termination  by  either  party  at  the  end  of  twenty 
years  (1905)  or  forty  years  (1925). 

The  arrangement  did  not  work  well,  and  it 
worked  worse  and  worse  as  time  went  on.  The 
companies  would  not  interpret  the  contracts  lib- 
erally in  the  public  interest,  but  insisted  on  the 
letter,  and  evaded  even  that.  They  disputed 
every  point,  and  tedious  litigation  seemed  to  be 
specially  delightful  to  them. 

In  1906,  the  earliest  date  the  government  had 
a  right  to  take  the  roads,  Italy  adopted  State 
management,  paying  the  companies  for  the  roll- 
ing-stock and  other  movables.  Recent  witnesses 
state  that  the  immediate  or  substantially  imme- 
diate effects  of  the  change  were  a  decided  im- 
provement of  the  service,  the  nmning  of  trains 
more  nearly  on  time  than  under  the  chronic  and 
extravagant  delays  of  the  company  regime,  the 
raising  of  wages  somewhat,  the  better  treatment 
of  employees  generally,  and  the  relief  of  commer- 
cial interests  and  of  the  public  in  general  from  the 
fear  of  railway  strikes,  which  was  a  disturbing 
element  under  the  company  system. 

G.    AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 

In  Austria  railways  were  not  encouraged  until 
1838.  Then  the  government  authorized  railway 
construction,  guaranteeing  each  railway  a  mo- 
nopoly in  its  district  f§r  its  charter  term.  The 
State  also  proceeded  to  build  lines  of  its  own  on  a 
large  scale.  The  revolution  of  1848  put  the  gov- 
ernment in  financial  straits,  and  it  sold  most  of 
the  State 'railways  to  help  the  treasury.  After 
1866  the  growth  of  the  private  railways  was  very 
rapid,  owing  to  speculative  building.  The  usual 
collapse  followed.  '*The  railway  speculation 
which  ended  in  the  crisis  of  1873,"  says  a  high 
authority,  "was  perhaps  more  recklessly  carried 
on  in  Austria  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world, 
and  resulted  in  very  great  distress." 

In  1877  the  government  returned  to  the  State- 
ownership  policy,  and  by  purchase  and  construc- 
tion built  up  a  considerable  system  of  public 
roads.  In  1885  Austria  had  2,000  miles  and  the 
companies  6,000;  and  Hungary  had  2,000  miles 
of  State  railway  and  3,000  miles  of  private  road — 
a  total  of  4,000  miles  of  State  roads  and  9,000 
miles  of  private.  The  statements  of  1905  (for 
the  year  1903)  show  7,297  miles  operated  by  the 
government  in  Austria  against  4,985  in  the  hands 
of  companies,  and  9,207  miles  operated  by  the 
government  in  Hungary  against  1,861  miles  oper- 
ated by  companies — 16,504  miles  for  the  State 
and  6,846  for  the  companies. 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  government  to 
reduce  rates,  especially  passenger  rates,  in  order 
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^iiiiiiil.iU-  iiilrri'<}ursi*  uiul  also  to  scatter  the 

|,li    fl    liir   t-ai'itals   into   the  suburbs.     The 

.:v^iriti,  wliK-li  luxHUuvd  such  a  wonderful 

III' It  .1^-    ill    ii.illu'    tiuit    it   has   iHMXinie   world- 

l.t 11-:  .nil I  wtti  di'NiM'ws  its  ivlebhty,  was  first 

mi  I  •.•hit  III  III  lUiitKaiv  ill  iS8g.  and  attained  its 

lil^^hi    .1     .111  i  !*:.-•    llli'lV. 

I »  iit  I .  .41*1  .>>ltt  tiv  /.line-*.  Mini  are  k^xxI  for  all  stations 
...ir.iit  iKi  ..ititf  «iiiii*  rtiv  iii>l  K«.>iK*  runs  from  i  to  15 
i..,ii  ,  iii^.  Ill  si  iiniii  Id  ii>  i\  iiiiU'N.  uiul  !io  on.  the  ste|>s  in 
I..  1 1  II.,  Mil.  •••i:i:t  I  '.iiiitM  Ih'iiik  li>iiKi'r.  aii^l  Ivyond  140  miles 
1I1..11,  .ii«.  nil  ill. It'll  III  ihv  .saim*  xv*ne.     l^he  rates  are 

I.,  iv^ii.  idiitl   cluxs  on  onlinary  trains  and 

I  •  It, III  .  mi  i>\i*i\'.v«  tmiiiH  tor  each  lone.  If 
4u uu  M,v a iuitt  «.•!••    ifiiiiivs    tiikcN    >ou   over   j   sones.   as, 

iiKiii  t  .i.tiiiMi  III  £\Mic  1  to  a  station  in  lone  ^. 

k>>ii  isiv  j^  vviiIh  v^>i-  j4  wnts  e\press>.  If 
,  ...  ..11  II, «i  ..••11.  \ini  i>a\  xv>  vviilH  vor  00  cent5  express). 
...  t  ...11  ■  lu  i;i>  iii\    ii.i.4iiio  tot  $1  00  wr$i. g  J  express).    For 

I (111.    .c.ii.il  i.i>«..  titf  iim.Un  4  v<«ii  is  to  the  next  station 

I.  -..I  .iii.ti   tini  41%  III  I'lv  ^iiiv  A\>iicaiivl  o  cents  to  the  second 
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:io  ••t!c  I.  .tVut  1  cent  Ji  mile  or  less; 
i.i.  Jt'Mii  '>'  i's.>iK  I  s>i  Ji  ceiit  a  mile. 
o  'u!iv  tNio  v\>i:^i  <^'  i'\.nu  New  York 
^»,t.l  «•!  $-0.  .tti.'  -.•\>iit  New  York  to 
.1. .  iii.iv**.!  ,■»  *•  'IS*  We  cjiMiiot  ex- 
t.  .««  t\si.  •«-.  *XA  i  >>v*  i.\*s>:^  j!V  xreuter 
«■    11%..  lu'.    %-\{iii.v  -<a\  '.«.*  ciKhc  times 


...I.  ..i.t  ..  t.  vK-.iMM'vvi  \\'i*>iV  I'lvvious 
M..  1  ,  »  ,.*.!.%.!  I  ■I'K'iK-i'v'ii  \*\  I jt res  of 
.11       I   I'l,    :i'ii.;»..i   v^'.-^i.iit^v.x  a!»d  50  ^vr 

I'l        ■    ..     ii'.i.ii     .!i..l   4->v\   «.    00    U'     .*CO    !TV»*«fS. 

.  .  »     »  ;...  1  „'  I  '11  ■ 'k  vI'm'^^V"  "v  '.'asfiwn- 

i- ,..■»-.  X*  :ii  .'M  ■.  "'v-  ^^-'k'lc  •,'.A"'".v:.  u::d 

. ■.     ...  i..,*»:  « <*\Mi.  I'm:  :'*<'  busi- 


i.  5>ft-e<er.j:er 

«•■<»<»%        $.;  <co.ooo 
I .    ,        ..    ■  1  1  i«  >  *  -  .'  4  ■'^-o.ooo 

.    ..III. .11  v'l   i*»K*  i,i'.5'.l  WAS  immense. 

M  l.k^-  i'vK.i.i.-.^i.^.NiA*:'4>s  a:  the  i>ost^ 

I  1 1 

I  I-  I.  I  ho  i.K^kW  .y\NU''^i  was  an  admir- 

I'l,   iaU>  \\cu'  M.'l  t».K)  low  at  the 

■I.  ik.i  V  ^^a'*  iiOkVNS^iry.     The  prin- 

.  .     'i  i\  I.  .iU«  .iJ.v'i'U'vl  the  zone  system 

.  .*     a.\  "  ii\»iu  ilu"  j;ovomment. 

..I  I..  I'u     MiK-  i.iiiil  there  is  a  system 

I.,  Ki  I  .  ill. I  •A'.l•^^»^l  liokets  in  lxx>ksof 

..  I  .  u  !i  .ii  \oiv  k»\v  rates,  amount- 
I    ^   »  .   i  x.i  .1  vvMt  a  mile  in  many 

I  .  III. I  I  ■  s.vuls  I'lrst  class — 600 
.  I  I'M  I  \  mn'U'  U'f  $-voS  third  class 
.    I  .  I  I   .    I,   .'xi  imli's  lor  $4.80  third 

II.   I  .  I  I . ..  V  iv-.      l.arvje  discounts  arc 

lit   ii.  U  I  .  iiu  workiii)^  men. 
.  I.  I  I    1 1..  I  .ip^ilud  as  a  ^\»mi)lete  sys- 
,1  I.  i.h.    lull  ilio  piiiuipleol  taperinj( 

I.  4iA-  I  li.uitc^  tiiv  k»n>;  distances, 
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,\  i.iu-i  aiv  made  as  in  Oer- 

I   11  I.  null    .iiul  .i.Ljiicvdlure,  education, 

,.     II.  1. 1  I    l'\    \^iv    k»\v   rates.     The 

..,!,,,    ii  (II  |i. iii.Uion  stamps  and  bill 

I     .1   1 1   ....    1.^   .1  \iiv  simple  system. 

...  I.        |.i.  »  .  HI   K-liali'S  or  imjust 

III.    '.Ill*    ui.iils.  and  the  Kov- 

.1.    I    .1    ill.    j.iu.ilr  lailways  is  so 

.III,     In  ,  .  .  II.  .11    II  iliiiuiuv;lk  that  there 

I....       i    1    1,1  .iiii.iM  HI  Ihiir  manaKe- 

1 1.    .  111.  Ii  II.  \  III  tlic  i.ulway  man* 

i        M    I    ,,,.  i«  i..  h,   uiU  lU'U'd  with  by 

,,.ii.,  ,,  riiiiiiiiiii.  au-  I'.ivcu  to  en- 


gine-drivers, etc.,  for  econom3r  in  fuel,  etc..  and  to 
officers  for  getting  locomotives  out  of  repsur 
shops  quickly,  so  as  to  have  them  in  service  as 
continuously  as  possible. 

The  most  interesting  thing  about  the  Stale 
roads  is  the  pur|>ose  the  management  keeps  is 
view.  The  Austrian  minister  of  railways,  'm  an- 
swer to  a  cjuestion  as  to  purpose,  said  that  thcr 
did  ''not  aim  at  profit,  but  at  the  best  possili 
service  at  reasonable  cost."*  The  Hungariaa 
minister  at  the  time  the  zone  system  was  intio- 
duced  with  its  great  reductions  in  rates  stated 
that  the  main  reasons  were  "the  economic  and 
civilizing  effects  of  such  a  reform."  The  go\'eni- 
ment  desired  "the  removal  of  the  disadvantages 
attending  long-distance  travel  because  of  its  hi^ 
cost,  and  the  elimination  of  the  element  of  dis- 
tance so  far  as  possible. ' '  The  government  aimed 
''to  establish  methods  which  would  place  the  re- 
duction within  the  reach  of  all  and  aoapt  them  to 
the  reouirements  of  all  classes  of  the  entire  popu- 
lation, and  to  adopt  "a  system  that  shoula  con- 
tribute effectually  to  the  development  of  traffic, 
and  compensate,  indirectly,  for  the  sacrifice  which 
the  large  reductions  in  the  tariff  would  involve." 

As  it  turned  out,  the  anticipated  financial  sac- 
ritice  did  not  occur,  but  the  fact  that  the  motive 
was  social,  not  financial,  is  none  the  less  clear. 
The  go\'emment  {>olicy  is  to  use  the  railways  as  a 
means  of  civilization  and  unification.  The  civic 
and  social  benefits  of  such  a  policy  can  hardly  be 
o\-erestimated. 

H.    NEW    ZEALAND 

New  Zealand  nationalized  her  railways  in  1870, 
and  between  $60,000,000  and  $70,000,000  in  land 
and  money  were  appropriated  for  railway  expan- 
sion and  impro\'ement  m  the  next  ten  years.  This 
for  a  commtmity  of  350,000  was  a  bold  bid  for  de- 
velopment :  et^uivalent  in  fact  to  an  appropriation 
of  $18,000,000,000  or  $20,000,000,000  for  public 
imtjrovements  in  the  United  States  to-day. 

In  1887  a  Conservative  government,  headed  by 
Sir  Harry  Atkinson,  put  the  railways  in  control  of 
a  commission  or  trust  consisting  of  three  members 
apjHiinted  by  the  governor  for  a  five-year  term 
an<l  not  removable  except  for  misconduct.  It 
was  a  commercial  s}*stem,  and  its  managers,  dur- 
ing their  five-year  terms,  were  almost  as  much 
In-yond  the  reach  of  the  people  as  the  managers  of 
ou r  J  »ri vate  roads.  The  di\'orcc  between  the  peo- 
j>l<'  an<l  their  Parliament  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
railways  on  the  other  was  complete. 

The  result  was  that  the  roads  were  run  for 
prolit ;  the  rij(hts  of  shippers  and  of  labor  were  dis- 
Tvy,:ir(U't\ ;  even  the  public  safety  was  poorly  cared 
for,  all  for  the  sake  of  a  pretty  Salance  sheet.  The 
coiiiiiiissioners  were  honest;  there  was  no  corrup- 
tion,  no  secTct  rate-making  or  favoritism  among 
shipiHTs,  no  eflort  to  make  money  for  the  mana- 
K«'rs  tl  K'inselves ;  but  they  looked  at  the  roads  from 
tlu;  Ktandjx>int  of  private  business  and  the  class 
inti'nrst  ot  the  big  taxpayers  so  far  as  the  making 
of  .'I  ])rofit  and  the  disregard  of  the  people's  wishes 
were  concerned. 

The  Conservatives  went  out  of  power  in  1890, 
and  in  1893  the  aUjlition  of  the  commission  was 
made  an  issue  in  the  campaign,  and  the  people,  by 
an  overwhelminjj  majority,  elected  representa- 
tives [)ledged  to  put  the  roads  under  direct  con- 
trol of  the  minister  of  railways  and  the  Parlia- 
ment. 

In   i8q4  this  change  was  accomplished,  and 
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then  New  Zealand  has  had  real  public  own- 
ership and  operation  of  her  railways.  Subject  to 
excellent  civil  service  regulations,  and  appeal 
boards  that  settle  all  difficulties  between  officers 
and  employees,  the  roads  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
minister  of  railways  and  the  general  manager 
appointed  by  him,  with  the  ultimate  control  in 
the  elective  government,  which,  in  fact  as  well  as 
in  name,  represents  the  whole  people.  The  result 
is  that  the  roads  are  no  longer  run  for  profit  but 
for  service. 

The  determination  to  give  rate  concessions  as 
fast  as  the  profits  rise  above  3  per  cent  has  result- 
ed in  reductions  of  passenger  fares  and  freight 
rates  amounting,  durmg  the  period  of  rising  wages 
and  general  prosperity,  from  1895  (when  the  roads 
came  into  public  control)  to  1902  (the  last  report 
at  hand),  to  a  stmi  equal  to  nearly  half  the  total 
receipts  "in  i8c)5,  equivalent  to  $500,000,000  of 
railway  reductions  in  the  U.  S.,  where,  in  these 
same  years  of  prosperity,  the  private  railways 

"  have  been  raising  their  rates  instead  of  lower- 
ing them.     While  reducing  passenger  fares  and 

.  treight  rates  by  what  the  minister  justly  calls  "a 
stupendous  amount  to  have  been  given  away  in 

"  concessions  by  way  of  (voluntary)  reductions  to 
the    users   of   the    State   railways,"    reductions 

L     amounting  in  some  cases  to  as  much  as  20  or  even 

".  40  per  cent  in  a  single  year  on  large  classes  of 
traffic;  while  seeking  thus  to  develop  the  in- 
dustries of  the  country  to  the  utmost,  the  man- 
agement has  greatly  improved  the  service,  and 
carefully  adjusted  the  railways  to  industrial 
and  social  needs.  Railway  construction  is  ar- 
ranged so  as  to  be  most  vigorous  in  dull  seasons, 
taking  up  the  disengaged  labor  that  might  oth- 
erwise be  unemployed,  helping  to  balance  and 
steady  the  market,  and  enabling  the  State  to 
build  its  roads  at  lower  cost  than  if  construction 
were  mainly  carried  on  at  times  of  industrial  pres- 
sure and  high  prices.  In  the  farmer's  busy  sea- 
son work  on  the  railways  is  slackened  so  that  men 
can  go  to  the  farms  m  the  harvest  time  when 
extra  hands  are  needed  there.  The  roads  are 
used  at  cost  or  less  to  redistribute  the  unem- 
ployed and  to  settle  the  people  on  the  land.  The 
Railway  Department  works  in  harmony  with  the 
Labor  Department  in  securing  work  for  the 
workers,  and  men  are  carried  to  points  where 
their  labor  is  needed,  and,  if  necessary,  their  fares 
are  advanced,  and  they  may  pay  them  back  to 
the  government  from  their  earnings  when  they 
are  able.  A  definite  eflFort  is  made  to  relieve  the 
congested  quarters  of  the  cities  and  attract  the 
tenement  dwellers  to  suburban  homes. 

Working  men's  tickets  in  and  out  from  the 
principal  points  are  sold  at  two  shillings  a  week, 
or  twelve  rides  for  forty-»eight  cents,  within  any 
ordinary  reasonable  distance.  Working  men 
going  ten  or  twelve  miles  out,  as  many  do,  travel 
about  three  miles  for  a  cent,  or  a  four-cent  fare 
each  way. 

The  railways  are  used  to  aid  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation. Children  in  the  primary  grades  are  car- 
ried free  to  school.  Older  chilciren  pay  $2.50  to 
$5,  according  to  age,  for  a  three  months'  sea- 
son ticket  up  to  sixty  miles.  This  gives  them  a 
possible  X20  miles  a  day  for  three  to  six  cents,  in 
round  numbers,  or  twenty  to  forty  miles  for  a 
cent.  If  a  child  goes  in  and  out  six  miles  each 
day,  he  rides  twelve  miles  for  three  cents.  Ex- 
cursions for  school  children  are  arranged  in  vaca- 
tion time  at  the  rate  of  fifty  cents  for  a  hundred 
miles  out  and  back — 200  xiyles  for  fifty  cents,  or 


four  miles  for  a  cent.  For  teachers  and  pupils 
above  fifteen  years  of  age  the  charge  is  $1  for  the 
same  distance.  The  minister  figures  that  the  de- 
partment loses  on  these  trips  at  four  miles  for  a 
cent,  but  he  justifies  the  low  rates  for  school  and 
factory  excursions  on  the  groimd  that  "from  an 
educational  point  of  view  very  marked  and  bene- 
ficial results  must  follow,"  thus  subordinating  the 
lower  forms  of  wealth  to  the  higher. 

This  New  Zealand  record  is  of  great  interest, 
not  only  for  the  admirable  illustrations  of  railway 
usefulness  under  the  rule  of  enlightened  public 
spirit  in  the  last  few  years,  but  also  for  the  ex- 
perience of  former  years  under  the  commission 
management,  showing  that  abnormal  or  fictitious 
public  control,  or  control  by  officers  representing 
a  class  interest  and  beyond  the  reach  of  the  people, 
may  lead  to  results  in  many  respects  quite  simi- 
lar to  those  attained  by  private  ownership  and 
operation,  and  directly  contrary  to  the  effects  of 
public  control  representing  the  whole  people. 

For  other  countries,  see  those  countries. 

in.  Railway  Problems 

The  principal  railway  problems  cluster  about 
the  ideas  and  principles  represented  by  the 
following  terms:  Combination,  Discrimination, 
Monopoly,  Overcapitalization,  Stock-Gambling, 
Railway  Politics,  Safety,  Service,  and  Employees. 

I.    COMBINATION 

The  tendency  of  combination  in  the  railway 
world  is  strong.  There  have  been  about  5 ,000  rail- 
way companies  in  the  United  States.  More  than 
half  of  them  have  disappeared ;  a  few  of  the  roads 
being  abandoned  and  some  reorganized  with 
change  of  name,  but  most  of  them  merged,  con- 
solidated, leased,  or  otherwise  absorbed  and  made 
a  part  of  some  other  system.  There  are  now  a 
little  more  than  2,000  companies,  between  800 
and  900  of  which  are  reported  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce    Commission  as  "independent   com- 

ganies."  Most  of  these  "independent  roads," 
owever,  are  banded  together  in  six  great  groups 
or  families — the  railways  of  each  group  being 
dominated  by  one  little  knot  of  capitalists. 
These  groups  are  known  as  the  Vanderbilt,  the 
Morgan-Hill,  the  Gould-Rockefeller,  the  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  Harriman,  and  the  Moore  groups. 
The  Pennsylvania  group  includes  280  companies, 
with  19,300  miles  of  road.  The  Vanderbilt 
system  extends  from  Boston  to  the  Missouri 
River  and  the  Dakotas,  including  132  companies 
and  22,000  miles  of  line,  equal 'to  the  entire  rail- 
way system  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  The 
Morgan-Hill  group  covers  the  continent  from 
New  York  to  the  Pacific,  with  240  operating  com- 
panies and  over  50,000  miles  of  road,  or  more 
than  the  whole  of  the  railways  of  Germany,  and 
more  than  the  entire  mileage  of  the  United  King- 
dom and  France  together. 

The  six  giant  railway  systems  dominate  to- 
gether over  90  per  cent  of  the  vital  railway  mile- 
age of  the  U.  S.  And  these  six  vast  aggregations 
are  themselves  by  no  means  independent,  but  are 
intertwined,  affiliated,  and  coordinated  with  each 
other  by  the  interlocking  interests  of  their  owners, 
common  holdings,  and  overlapping  ownership  of 
shares,  interrelations  of  boards  of  direction,  and 
various  agreements  and  understandings. 

The  Vanderbilts  have  an  interest  and  control  in 
the  Reading  jointly  with  the  Pennsylvania,  and 
the  Morgan  people  also  retain  some  interest  in  it, 
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tho  they  no  longer  dominate  it.  On  the  other 
hand  the  Lehigh  Valley  is  part  of  the  Morgan 
cluster,  but  both  the  Pennsylvania  and  the  Van- 
derbilts  have  an  interest  in  it.  Four  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  directors  represent  the  Pennsylvania 
road,  four  represent  the  Harriman  group,  and  two 
are  appointed  to  represent  the  State  of  Maryland. 
The  Cfhicago  &  Northwestern,  which  is  a  Van- 
derbilt  road,  has  on  its  board  one  of  the  leading 
Harriman  men  of  the  Union  Pacific  and  Southern 
Pacific  boards.  J.  P.  Morgan,  head  of  the  Mor- 
gan group,  is  a  director  in  the  New  York  Central, 
the  controlling  company  of  the  Vanderbilt  sys- 
tem. William  Rockefeller,  representing  still  an- 
other group,  is  also  a  director  in  the  New  York 
Central.  George  J .  Gould,  head  of  the  Gould  sys- 
tem, is  a  director  in  the  Union  Pacific  and  in  the 
Southern  Pacific,  both  of  which  belong  to  the 
Harriman  group.  E.  H.  Harriman,  president 
of  the  Union  Pacific  &  Southern  Pacific,  is  on 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
and  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy,  which 
are  Morgan-Hill  lines. 

Mr.  Moody,  our  highest  Wall  Street  authority 
on  trusts  and  combinations,  says  in  his  book, 
"The  Truth  About  the  Trusts*': 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  interests  are  on  the  one  hand 
allied  with  the  Vanderbilts,  and  on  the  other  with  the  Rocke- 
fellers. The  Vanderbilts  are  closely  allied  with  the  Morgan 
croup,  and  both  the  Pennsylvania  and  Vanderbilt  interests 
have  recently  become  the  dominating  factors  in  the  Reading 
system,  a  former  Morgan  road,  and  the  most  important  part 
of  the  anthracite  coal  combine,  which  has  always  been  domi- 
nated by  the  Morgan  people.  Furthermore,  the  Goulds, 
who  are  closely  allied  with  the  Rockefellers,  are  on  most  har- 
monious terms  with  the  Moores  of  the  Rock  Island  system, 
and  the  latter  are  allied  in  interest  quite  closely  with  both  the 
Harriman  and  the  Morgan  groups.  .  .  .  The  dominating 
men  in  the  Morgan  group  are  also  important  factors  in  the 
Gould,  Pennsylvania,  and  Moore  groups;  and  the  Rockefeller- 
Gould  interCvSts  are  represented  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  in 
every  group,  and  also  in  most  of  the  "independent*  allied 
lines.  The  whole  aggregation  thus  makes  up  a  gigantic 
"community  of  interest"  or  Railroad  Trust,  bcmg  allied  to- 
gether by  most  remarkable  and  intricate  ties  of  interdepen- 
dence and  mutual  advantage.  While  nominally  controlled 
by  a.ooo  corporations,  the  steam- railroads  of  the  country 
really  make  up  a  mammoth  transportation  trust,  which  is 
dominated  by  a  handful  of  far-seeing  and  masterful  financiers. 
.  .  .  Not  only  do  these  financiers  dominate  their  respective 
groups,  but,  as  stated  above,  the  most  important  of  them, 
such  as  Rockefeller,  Morgan,  Harriman,  Gould,  and  Vander- 
bilt, are  interested  in  and  more  or  less  dominate  all  the  groups, 
and  in  this  way  knit  together  the  entire  railroad  system  of  the 
country  into  this  greater  "community"  or  "trust."  The 
superior  dominating  influence  of  Mr.  Rockefeller  and  Mr. 
Morgan  is  felt  in  greater  or  less  degree  in  all  the  groups. 

In  the  great  railway  groups  and  the  stupen- 
dous Railroad  Trust  they  are  developing,  the 
tendency  is  toward  the  concentration  of  control 
in  fewer  and  fewer  hands.  Not  only  are  railways 
absorbed  by  the  wholesale,  consumed  more  rap- 
idly than  they  are  produced,  and  the  resulting 
systems  gathered  into  enormous  groups,  but  in- 
side these  systems  and  groups  the  movement  is 
toward  one-man  power. 

Already,  as  I  am  informed  by  a  leading  member 
of  the  U.  S.  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
half  a  dozen  men  can  meet  and  practically  de- 
termine the  transportation  rates  for  the  countr^r. 
And  the  forces  of  mtegration  and  industrial  gravi- 
tation that  have  operated  so  powerfully  in  the 
past  are  not  likely  to  stop  even  with  this  high 
degree  of  centralization. 

"In  Chicago,"  says  Spearman,  "the  five  men 
who  in  authority  that  is  absolute  arc  traffic  di- 
rectors of  two  thirds  of  the  U.  S.  may  be  found 
almost  every  day  within  a  few  moments'  walk  of 
each  other."  > 

I  "  Strategy  of  Great  Railroads,"  p.  163. 


If  these  movements,  the  merging  of  lailwaji 
into  great  systems,  the  gathering  of  these  system 
into  giant  groups,  the  interlocking  and  coaks- 1 
cence  of  these  ^ups,  and  the  progressive  narrow- 
ing of  control  m  each  constellation  of  capitalists, 
continue  to  the  limit,  there  will  be  in  time  a  rail- 
way empire  in  this  country  dominated  by  a  sinrie 
man.  The  Railroad  Trust  may  never  reach  t&s 
degree  of  concentration,  but  the  most  stienuoos 
devotee  of  decentralization  and  compulsory  com- 
petition must  admit  that  the  coming  of  such  i 
agpregAtion,  viewed  from  the  standpoint  oC 
existing  conditions  and  tendencies,  cannot  be 
deemed  so  unlikely  as  the  present  concentratkn 
would  have  seemed  to  railway  men,  statesmen,  or 
economists  fifty  years  ago. 

Government  consolidation  does  not  bring  these 
dangers.  The  consolidated  railways  are  man- 
aged, as  we  have  seen  above,  by  men  who  are 
trustees  for  the  people  and  responsible  to  them. 
In  America  the  tendency  is  to  weld  the  roads  into 
an  empire,  a  consolidation  under  a  management 
responsible  to  a  few  gigantic  stockholders,  dom^ 
inated  at  last  perhaps  by  a  single  autocrat,  a 
czar  of  all  the  railwasrs. 

The  motives  that  impel  men  to  build  these 
giant  combines  by  consolidation  or  coordinatioa 
relate  partly  to  the  economies  and  transportation 
benefits  of  union,  and  partly  to  the  personal  profit 
and  power  of  those  who  control  the  comoines. 
The  first  motive  and  its  consequences  are  in  line 
with  the  public  good.  In  so  far  as  combination 
eliminates  the  wastes  of  conflict  and  secures  the 
benefits  of  harmonious  cooperation  in  the  railway 
service,  it  is  a  gain  to  the  conmiunity.  But  in  so 
far  as  it  conduces  to  the  financial  ascendency  of 
Wall  Street  and  intensifies  the  commercial  su- 
premacy and  industrial  dominion  of  a  few  gieiat 
capitalists,  it  is  a  political,  industrial,  and  social 
danger.  The  railways  united  form  a  much  more 
extensive  interest  than  the  government  from  an 
economic  point  of  view ;  already  they  outrank  our 
state  governments  and  dommate  the  political 
affairs  of  sovereign  commonwealths,  and  as  a  unit 
in  the  hands  of  a  gigantic  trust  they  might  even 
overshadow  and  control  the  national  government 
itself. 

2.    DISCRIMINATION 

More  than  sixty  different  forms  of  railway  fa- 
voritism are  on  record  in  the  evidence  brought 
out  by  various  suits  in  our  state  and  federal 
courts,  and  in  hearings  before  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission. 

For  a  full  account  of  these  various  forms  of  dis- 
crimination  the  reader  must  be  referred  to  "The 
Heart  of  the  Railroad  Problem,"  published  by 
Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  of  Boston.  Only  a  few  of 
the  many  kinds  of  railroad  discrimination  can  be 
illustrated  here. 

One  of  the  most  prevalent  discriminations  is 
the  charging  of  higher  rates  for  a  short  haul  than 
for  a  longer  distance.  A  few  cases  wiU  make  the 
subject  clear: 

From  Pittsburf;  to  Colorado  the  rate  on  nub  was  found  to 
be  $1.60.  while  the  rate  all  the  way  throtijrh  to  San  Ptaadaoo 
was  only  66  cents.  From  Pueblo  to  San  Fimndsco.  1.550 
miles,  the  rate  on  bar  iron  and  on  raihwas  $1.60  per  hundRM, 
while  from  Chicago  to  San  Francisco,  2,418  milea,  the  rates 
were  50  cents  on  l)ar  iron  and  60  cents  on  rails:  and  even  from 
New  York  to  San  Francisco  the  same  rate  of  60  cents  was 
made  for  rails. 

The  Denver  merchant  pays  $3.34  per  hundred  00  goods 
from  Boston,  while  the  same  trains  carry  the  same  wott  of 
goods  all  the  way  from  Boston  to  San  Praadaoo,  a  thousand 
miles  farther  west  than  Denver,  for  f  i  por  huadiwi,    la 
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other  words,  Denver  pairs  over  twice  as  much  as  San  Fran- 
casco  for  two  thirds  of  the  distance. 

Mr.  Kindel  has  been  driven  out  of  the  manufacture  of  up- 
holstering goods  and  of  spring  beds  in  Denver  because  of 
■imllar  differences.  He  also  wished  to  manufacture  albums 
in  Denver,  but  was  forced  to  locate  in  Chicago  because  the 
freight  rate  on  books  from  Chicago  to  San  Francisco  was 
S1.75  per  hundred,  and  from  Denver  to  San  Francisco  $3, 
^irhile  the  Denver  manufacturer  had  to  pay  97  cents  freight  on 
his  raw  material  (paper,  etc.)  from  Chicago  to  Denver — 
S^.^7  total  against  $1.75  for  the  manufacturer  located  at 
Chicago. 

Spokane  supplies  another  illustration  of  place  discrimina- 
tion. For  example,  the  dealer  in  paints  and  oils  at  Spokane 
must  pay  $i.ai  a  hundred  from  Chicago  against  00  cents 
from  Chicago  to  Seattle,  350  miles  farther  west.  The  Spokane 
dealer  pays  $9^  more  freight  per  car  than  the  Seattle  dealer 
pays  for  350  miles  more  transportation. 

The  rate  on  bar  iron  from  Chicago  to  Spokane  is  $3.07  a 
hundred  against  $1.35  to  Seattle:  iron  pipe  $1  to  Spokane. 
<o  cents  to  Seattle:  lamps  $3.35  to  Spokane.  $1.10  to  Seattle: 
belting  $3.13  to  Spokane  and  $1.65  to  Seattle:  mining-car 
wheels  $1.36  to  Spokane  and  85  cents  to  Seattle:  cottons 
$1.75  to  Spokane,  90  cents  to  the  coast:  soap  (toilet)  $1.33  to 
Spolame,  75  cents  to  coast  cities;  wire  and  wire  goods  $3.35 
to  Spokane,  $1.50  to  the  coast:  sewing-machines  $3.35  to 
Spokane,  $1.40  to  the  coast;  typewriters  $5.96  to  Spokane, 
$3  to  the  cities  of  the  coast. 

In  general  the  rates  from  the  East  to  Spokane  are  the 
through  rates  to  the  coast  plus  the  local  rates  from  the  coast 
back  to  Spokane. 

The  preference  which  Tacoma,  Seattle,  etc.,  have  over 
Spokane  is  about  80  per  cent,  which  has  proved  quite  suffi- 
cient to  enable  dealers  on  the  coast  to  ruin  some  important 
business  interests  of  Spokane. 

Iowa  supplies  another  excellent  illustration  of  the  grievous 

Slace  discriminations  practised  by  the  railroads.  Iowa's 
trmers  are  asking  why  they  should  have  to  pay  50  to  100  per 
cent  more  for  shipping  their  products  than  the  Nebraska 
fanners  who  live  several  htmdred  miles  farther  west. 

In  the  South  many  complaints  have  been  made  of  a  railroad 
method  called  the  "basing-point  system,"  which  rests  on  the 
same  principle  of  discrimination  in  favor  of  competitive 
railway  points  that  is  in  vigorous  use  in  all  sections  of  the 
country.  The  railroads  name  certain  towns  as  distributing 
centers  and  competing  points,  fix  the  rates  to  and  from  these 
points,  and  make  rates  to  and  from  other  localities  by  adding 
to  such  through  rates  the  local  charges  in  force  between  the 
distributing  centers,  or  "basing  points,"  and  said  other  locali- 
ties. 

The  commission  says,  "  Our  annual  reports  to  Congress  and 
reported  decisions  in  cases  have  uniformly  condemned  this 
distributing-center  theory  of  rate-making,  but  the  Southern 
carriers  have  resisted  our  efforts  to  correct  the  practise,"  and 
the  courts  have  refused  to  compel  them  to  obey  the  orders 
o€  the  commission,  holding  that  differences  of  condition 
created  by  the  railroads  themselves  are  insufficient  to  take 
the  case  out  of  the  law,  a  ruling  that  practically  destroys  all 
the  strength  of  the  long-haul  clause. 

Rebates  constitute  another  of  the  principal 
forms  of  railway  discrimination.  The  word  is 
used  in  railway  literature  in  two  different  mean- 
ings. In  the  narrow  sense  it  means  a  sum  of 
money  paid  back  to  a  favorite  shipper  as  a  re- 
fund upon  his  freight  rate.  In  the  oroad  sense  it 
means  any  sort  of  favoritism — any  concession  or 
preference  that  accomplishes  the  same  purpose  as 
a  refund  on  freight  rate — any  unjust  discrimina- 
tion that  gives  one  shipper  or  certain  shippers  an 
unfair  advantage  over  others. 

Years  ago,  A.  J.  Cassatt,  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  testified  that  in  eighteen  months  the 
Standard  Oil  had  received  $10,000,000  in  rebates, 
and  recently  Secretary  Garfield  has  reported  to 
President  Roosevelt  that  the  Oil  Trust  is  still  re- 
ceiving from  the  railroads  large  amounts  in  re- 
bates. 

Investigations  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
Dec.,  190 1,  and  Jan.,  xoo3,  took  the  lid  off  of  the  drest- 
meat  msiness  sumdentfy  to  show  that  the  Pennsylvania 
and  Vanderbilt  lines  and  other  roads  were  giving  the  big 
packen  discounts  of  five  to  seven  cents  a  himdred  from 
the  published  rates.  These  rebates  of  15  to  30  per  cent 
amounted  to  $300,000  or  $340,000  a  year  on  the  Michigan 
Central,  according  to  the  traffic  manager  of  that  road,  and 
Paul  Morton,  of  the  Santa  F^,  when  asked  by  Commissioner 
Clements,  "Can  you  tell  how  much  you  paid  in  a  year  on  this 
bosixiess?  Have  you  any  idea  whether  it  is  $50,000  or 
$100,000?**  replied.  "  I  think  there  was  a  great  deal  more  than 
any  stun  yoa  name  paid  out." 


A  Bfassachusetts  legislative  investigation  of  the  Boston 
&  Albany  in  1900  revealed  the  fact  that  favored  shippers  were 
getting  reductions  of  10  to  73  per  cent  from  the  published 
rates,  while  others,  some  of  them  doing  considerable  business, 
got  no  discounts  at  all  but  paid  the  full  tariff.  The  reduc- 
tions from  published  rates  averaged  40  per  cent.  The  receipts 
per  ton-mile  on  all  classes  of  freight  were  less  than  one  naif 
the  average  of  the  published  rates  to  the  various  stations  on 
the  road  for  the  cheapest  class  of  freight,  viz.,  coal.  And 
the  lowest  published  local  rate  on  coal  was  higher  than  the 
average  rate  on  all  commodities. 

From  time  to  time  the  railroads  have  declared  that  they  had 
stopped  rebates  and  discriminations.  They  said  so  in  1887 
when  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  went  into  force;  they  told 
the  commission  the  same  thing  in  1898  and  at  other  times  of 
special  investigation;  they  took  their  oaths  to  it  again  in  1905; 
railroad  presidents  and  managers  by  the  car-load  going  to 
Washington  to  testify  that  since  the  Elkins  Law  took  effect 
(Feb.  10,  1903)  rebates  and  discriminations  had  ceased. 

But  James  J.  Hill  and  Victor  Morawetz  and  other  leading 
railroad  men  declared  that  rebates  and  discriminations  had 
not  ceased  and  never  would  cease.  The  Elkins  Law  did  not 
even  pretend  to  touch  the  multitudinous  and  grievous  dis- 
criminations between  places,  a  few  examples  of  which  have 
been  given  above;  the  great  mass  of  discriminations  by  ex- 
pense bill,  classification,  commissions,  underbilling,  fictitious 
claims,  terminal  tracks,  idng  charges,  etc.,  went  merrily  on, 
and  even  the  direct  cash  rebate  remained  in  vigorous  use, 
the  testimony  of  railroad  men  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 

Govemor  La  Follette  unearthed  more  than  $7,000,000  of 
rebates  in  Wisconsin,  a  large  part  of  which  were  of  later 
date  than  the  Elkins  Law.  In  fact  the  total  rebates  paid 
the  year  after  the  Elkins  Law  went  into  effect  were  oreater 
than  the  total  for  the  year  before.  For  example,  the  North- 
western Railroad  jumped  from  $313,075  rebates  in  190 3 
to  $410,476  in  1003,  mostly  after  the  Ellans  Law  took  effect 
(Feb.  19th).  The  officials  of  this  road,  like  those  of  many 
other  roads,  had  affirmed  that  rebates  had  ceased,  but  when 
the  lid  was  taken  off  the  facts  did  not  agree  with  their  state- 
ments. 

The  fact  is  that  a  much  larger  number  of  com- 

flaints  of  discrimination  have  been  made  to  the 
nterstate  Commerce  Commission  in  the  last 
few  years,  since  the  Elkins  Law  was  passed,  than 
in  any  equal  period  before. 

The  average  number  of  complaints  per  year 
from  1887  to  1902  inclusive  was  186,  while  the 
yeariv  average  for  1003-5  is  534 — ^more  than 
double,  nearty  threefold  m  fact — and  five  sixths 
of  the  suits  entered  charge  facts  that  constitute 
discrimination  of  serious  character,  and  neariy  all 
the  rest  involve  discrimination  in  some  form. 

Private  cars  owned  by  shippers  or  car-line 
companies  constitute  another  favorite  means  of 
discrimination.  The  railways  pay  the  Standard 
Oil,  the  Armour  Car  Trust,  and  other  owners  of 
private  cars  mileage  rates  on  their  cars,  which 
serve  the  same  ptupose  as  a  rebate. 

The  earnings  of  an  Armour  refrigerator-car  range  from 
$1  to  $3  a  day  from  mileage  alone,  and  the  mileage  payments 
even  at  $1  a  day  are  sufficient  to  pay  the  whole  cost  of  the 
car  in  three  years  and  its  maintenance  in  the  meantime. 

A  railroad  pays  twenty  cents  a  day  for  every  day  it  uses  a 
car  belonging  to  another  railroad,  but  for  a  private  stock 
car  the  railroad  pays  on  an  average  sixty  cents  a  day,  and 
for  a  private  fruit  or  dairy  car  it  pays  $1  or  more.  Private 
stock  cars  in  some  cases  net  their  owners  so  per  cent  a  year 
on  the  invested  capital,  repaying  the  cost  of  the  cars  in  two 
years,  above  operating  expenses. 

In  addition  to  the  mileage,  the  railroads  pay  the  car-line 
commissions  of  10  and  X3^  per  cent  in  some  cases,  repair  the 
cars,  bill  shipments  35  to  30  per  cent  or  more  below  their  real 
weight,  and  issue  annual  passes  to  the  owners  and  their  agents. 

With  these  advantages  the  owners  of  private 
cars  are  able  to  control  a  vast  amount  of  business 
besides  their  own  by  offering  a  share  of  the  mileage 
receipts  and  other  inducements  to  large  shippers. 
Havmg  gained  control  of  the  refrigerator  business 
.the  Armour  car  lines  advanced  the  icing  charges 
to  ordinary  shippers  from  50  to  100  per  cent, 
thus  still  further  emphasizing  the  discrimination 
between  big  and  little  shippers. 

Another  method  of  preference  without  depart- 
ing ^m  published  rates  is  the  division  of  rates 
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with  private  terminal  companies  or  mere  switch- 
ing roads,  or  roads  existing  only  on  paper. 

Take  for  example  the  Hutchinson  salt  case  (1903).  There 
are  sixteen  salt-mills  in  Hutchinson,  Kan.,  nine  of  which  arc 
combined  in  what  is  known  as  the  Salt  Trust.  The  rest  are 
independent.  The  president  of  the  Salt  Trust  was  Joy 
Morton,  brother  of  Paul  Morton,  who  was  head  of  the  traflfic 
department  of  the  Santa  F^  Railroad.  The  Salt  Trust  owns 
some  switch  tracks  around  the  mills  amounting  in  all  to  less 
than  a  mile  of  track.  They  incorporated  this  as  a  railroad 
company  and  asked  for  a  division  of  rates.  The  Santa  F6 
gave  the  trust  railroad  25  per  cent  of  the  through  rates, 

Siuivalent  to  a  rebate  of  fifty  cents  a  ton  on  shipments  to 
issouri  River  points,  so  that  the  trust  was  enabled  to  drive 
the  independents  out  of  those  markets  and  take  their  packing- 
house contracts  away  from  them. 

The  Har\'ester  Trust's  works  in  Chicago  have  some  Lilli- 
putian switching  railroads  to  which  the  big  roads  gave  a 
20  per  cent  division  of  rates  so  that  the  vest-pocket  trust 
roads  get  about  $  i  a  on  an  ordinary  car  for  a  switching  .service 
which,  till  the  end  of  1903,  they  performed  at  a  charge  of 
$1  to  $3.50  per  car. 

The  Illmois  Steel  Company,  now  owned  by  the  Steel  Trust, 
also  has  one  of  those  railways  which  has  a  division  of  10  per 
cent  on  business  to  New  York  and  other  seaboard  points, 
IS  per  cent  to  Pittsburg,  Buffalo,  and  other  middle  points, 
and  20  per  cent  on  traffic  to  the  Missouri  River.  These 
divisions  amount  to  $6  to  $  1 2  a  car  for  the  switching  service 
performed  by  the  private  road.  Besides  this,  certain  special 
divisions  are  made.  On  coke  from  the  Connellsville  region, 
for  example,  a  division  of  70  cents  per  ton  is  allowed.  This 
gives  the  little  switch  road  $700  to  ii.ooo  for  hauling  a  train 
of  coke  seven  miles  from  Indiana  Hartxsr  to  its  plant  m  South 
Chicago,  while  the  actual  cost  would  not  exceed  one  tenth  of 
this  sum. 

The  trust  railroad  in  this  case  makes  a  net  profit  of  150 
per  cent  a  year  upon  its  capital  stock  of  $650,000.  How  much 
the  Steel  Trust  as  a  whole  gets  in  this  way  through  all  the 
private  railroads  connected  with  its  various  plants  is  not 
known;  but  the  commission  says  it  is  certainly  a  "sum  suffi- 
cient to  pay  dividends  on  several  millions  of  dollars  of  capitali- 
zation." 

Other  terminal  railroad  cases  showing  similar  favoritisms 
are  recorded  by  the  commission.  The  fact  appears  to  be  that 
almost  any  shipper  big  enough  to  have  a  few  hundred  yards 
of  switch  track  can  get  a  rebate  in  the  form  of  a  division  of 
rates.  But  some  big  shippers  can  get  a  much  larger  division 
than  others,  and  some  have  not  been  able  to  get  any  division. 
Even  the  giants  are  not  all  treated  with  equal  favor  by  any 
means. 

Besides  the  kinds  of  discrimination  above  de- 
scribed, there  are  a  great  many  other  methods  in 
vigorous  use  upon  our  railways,  such  as  |:ifts  of 
stock,  tips  on  the  market,  elevator  commissions, 
and  compress  fees ;  commissions  to  favored  ship- 
pers as  tho  they  were  agents  of  the  company  to  se- 
cure for  it  their  own  freight;  salaries  to  favored 
persons  as  nominal  employees,  or  fees  for  fictitious 
services;  high  salaries  or  commissions  to  a  real 
traffic  agent  who  will  divide  with  the  favored 
shipper;  free  cartage  for  certain  shippers;  free 
storage;  unfair  distribution  of  cars;  delay  of  ship- 
ments; refusal  of  facilities  or  privileges  accorded 
to  others;  special  switches;  extra  speed;  milling  in 
transit  rates;  credit  on  payment  of  freight  at 
destination;  arbitrary  routing  of  shipments;  re- 
fusal to  deliver  at  a  convenient  point;  refusal  to 
receive  shipments  from  or  to  certain  persons  or 
places;  false  billing;  underbilling  weight;  billing 
wrong  ntimber;  false  description;  false  destina- 
tion; fictitious  entries  in  the  prepaid  column  of 
the  freight  bill;  payment  of  fictitious  claims  for 
damage  or  overcharge;  intentional  mistakes  in 
printing  tariffs,  a  few  copies  being  run  off  for  fa- 
vored shippers  after  which  the  "mis- 
^Q^g^oy  takes"  are  discovered  and  corrected 
^^^^  for  the  ordinary  shipper  and  the 
Interstate  Commission;  the  "straw- 
man"  fraud,  or  billing  to  a  fictitious  consignee  < 
in  w^hose  name  the  drawback  is  arranged  when 
the  goods  are  rebilled  to  the  true  consignee: 
the  '  expense-bill"  system,  or  billing  at  reduced 
rates  on  the  fiction  of  uniting  the  present  ship- 
ment out  with  some  former  shipment  in  to  get  the 


benefit  of  a  through  rate ;  unfair  classification  and 
unreasonable  differences  in  the  rates  on  different 
commodities;  loans  to  dealers  in  consideration  of 
shipments;  guaranty  b3r  the  railroad  against  ka 
upon  shipments ;  excessive  difference  in  the  rates 
for  large  and  small  shipments,  or  for  shipments 
in  different  form — barrels  and  tanks  for  example; 
favoritism  in  switching  charges,  demurrage, 
storage,  etc.;  direct  overcharges;  annoving  and 
expensive  litigation ;  carrying  goods  without  any 
charge  at  all  or  any  record  of  the  transit.  Mr. 
Davis,  representing  seventy  fruit  associations  of 
Chicago,  told  the  Senate  committee  (1905)  that 
large  amoimts  of  freight  are  systematicaUj 
shipped  without  any  billing  or  paying  of  freight, 
ana  Commissioner  Prouty  says:  I  knew  some 
years  ago  that  a  whole  train-load  of  wheat  was 
transported  from  Minneapolis  to  Chicago  for 
nothing.  There  was  simply  no  record  of  that 
shipment  on  the  books  of  the  railroad." 

decrecy  is  the  main  defense  of  the  rebate  sys- 
tem. The  motives  for  discrimination  are  stronf, 
the  power  to  discriminate  is  great,  the  methods 
are  legion,  and  secrecy  foils  the  commission  and 
the  law.  Neither  the  railroads  nor  favored  shi|>- 
pers  will  tell  the  truth  as  a  rule  even  on  the  wit- 
ness stand,  and  other  shippers'  for  the  most  part 
dare  not  testify  against  the  railroads  even  when 
they  chance  to  have  definite  evidence  of  violations 
of  law. 

There  is  nothing  like  our  railway  favoritism 
in  any  other  country.  Everywhere  in  Germa- 
ny, Denmark,  Belgium,  Austna-Hungary,  etc.,  I 
found  the  government  railroads  absolutely  free 
from  unjust  discriminations.  The  same  is  true 
of  the  government  roads  in  the  An^lo-Saxon 
colonies  of  Australasia  and  South  Africa.  The 
reasons  are  that  the  main  motives  to  discrimina- 
tion are  eliminated,  that  much  fuller  publicity  is 
possible,  and  that  railway  managers  are  employed 
by  an  authority  that  is  opposed  to  discrimination 
and  will  discharge  them  it  they  are  found  to  be 
breaking  the  law,  instead  of  being  engaged  by  an 
employer  that  asks  only  for  profit  and  will  ap- 
prove and  promote  the  manager  if  he  wins  that, 
whether  through  discrimination  and  breach  of  the 
law  or  not. 

Government  roads  are  not  in  the  hands  of  men 
whose  economic  interests  and  business  ethics 
command  secret  discrimination  and  evasion  of 
law,  but  in  the  hands  of  public  managers  who 
would  be  traitors  to  the  business  ethics  of  their 
position  as  well  as  to  the  law  if  they  broke  the  law 
or  tried  to  defeat  or  evade  inspection  and  pub- 
licity. 

3.    POSTERING    MONOPOLY 

Our  railways  foster  monopoly  directly  and 
indirectly.  By  consolidation  and  combination 
they  are  building  up  numerous  monopolies  in  the 
railroad  field,  and  by  concessions  to  favored 
trusts  and  combines  like  the  Standard  Oil,  the 
Beef  Trust,  the  Sugar  Trust,  etc.,  they  help  to 
build  up  vast  monopolies  in  manufactures  and 
commerce.  The  Standard  Oil  monopoly  was 
directly  created  by  railroad  rebate.  The  Beef 
Trust  IS  another  excellent  illustration  of  a  giant . 
monopoly  that  owes  its  creation  to  the  fostering 
care  of  railway  discrimination. 

A  distinguished  railway  officer  writing  in  the 
Outlook  says : 

It  is  estimated  that  $500,000,000  have  been  converted  into 
the  treasuries  of  various  trusts  since  1887  by  means  of  rebates 
and  other  forms  of  favoritism,  and  that  "preteat  4 
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le  not  an  abatement  but  an  expansion  of  the  methods 
ich  this  diversion  may  continue." 
fonnation  of  vast  industrial  trusts  began  in  187a,  when 
thradte  coal  combination  was  formed  by  an  alliance  of 
rers  and  carriers  and  when  the  interests  which  compose 
etndard  Oil  Trust  first  began  to  work  in  harmony  with 
ther  and  use  the  power  m  their  railroad  allies  to  clear 
Id  of  competitors.  To-day  there  are  450  to  500  trusts, 
n  aggregate  capitalization,  including  the  railroad  and 
franchise  trusts,  of  something  like  $20,000,000,000. 
all  more  trusts  are  forming  and  the  limits  of  existing 
are  being  extended  and  their  interlocking  interests 
;ed  and  intensified.  They  are  reaching  out  after  the 
ind  the  control  of  market,  labor,  and  raw  materials, 
are  establishing  international  relationships  aiming  to 
tolize  the  globe  in  their  lines  of  business.  And  they  are 
r  hands  with  each  other. 

;he  whole  the  situation  seems  to  be  this:  The  railways 
her  big  franchise  monopolies  are  coordinating  with  the 
ommerdal  combines  into  a  gigantic  machine  controlled 
ew  financiers  and  created  to  manufacture  or  capture 
for  them.  Events  are  moving  toward  a  consolidation 
rests  that  will  give  a  handful  of  capitalists  practically 
al  power  through  the  vastness  of  their  industrial 
ions.  There  may  be  breaks  in  the  movement,  probably 
!,  but  the  integration  of  industry  seems  likely  to  con- 
n  spite  of  strenuous  efforts  to  prevent  it  by  statutes 
cisions.  The  Sherman  Law  and  the  antipool  and  anti- 
lecisions  have  done  nothing  but  change  the  forms  and 
ds  of  union.  So  long  as  men  are  free  to  buy  stocks  and 
ties,  and  may  consult  with  each  other  and  act  upon 
onclusions,  combinations  will  go  on. 

the  railways  are  generally  regarded  as  forming  the 
•f  the  structure,  or  a  large  part  of  it.  I  have  met  with 
inion  all  over  the  U.  S!  and  in  some  other  countries. 

B  problem  of  private  monopoly  is  one  of  the 
serious  questions  before  the  American  peo- 
>ut  in  its  relation  to  the  railways  it  is  rather 
ivative  than  a  primary  problem,  since  it  is 
esult  of  combination  and  discrimination. 


4.    OVERCAPITALIZATION 

railroad  men  from  Germany,  Denmark, 
um,  and  other  countries  where  the  railroads 
ublic  property,  nothing  in  our  railway  sys- 
s  more  astonishing — not  even  our  railway  fa- 
ism  and  railroad  politics — than  the  exhaust- 
reedom  with  which  we  allow  our  railroad 
ptdators  to  water  and  inflate  the  capitaliza- 
on  which  the  people  must  pay  dividends 
nterest.     Here  are  some  examples: 

nt  300  per  cent  of  water  was  early  injected  into  the 
3€  the  New  York  Central  and  177  per  cent  into  the 
n  River  Railway  shares  in  a  few  years,  altho  there  was 
Y  what  many  would  regard  as  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
in  the  roads  before  turning  on  the  hose, 
neans  of  successive  stock  dividends  and  consolidation 
ims  as  high  as  80  and  even  85  per  cent  at  a  single  stroke 
syringe,  the  stock  of  the  two  roads  trebled  from  1867 
>.  and  the  total  capitalization  shot  up  from  $54,000,000 
k  and  indebtedness  in  1866  to  more  than  $103,000,000 
>.  Even  this  does  not  tell  the  whole  story.  The  evi- 
ls that  the  book  value  of  the  roads  in  1870  was  only 
0.000  and  their  real  value  less  than  $40,000,000,  while 
tual  amount  paid  into  the  treasuries  of  the  companies 
i  whole  mass  of  the  stocks  and  bonds  was  probably 
$16,000,000,  the  rest  of  the  construction  value  having 
:ot  out  of  the  public,  in  addition  to  the  interest  and 
ids.  by  means  of  excessive  rates.  So  the  bonds 
covered  the  value  paid  in  and  the  $90,000,000  stock 
actically  all  water. 

reat  railroad  man  said  many  years  ago  that  "the 
rbilt  stock-waterings  between  New  York  and  Buffalo 
Uy  cost  the  American  people  not  less  than  $3,000,000  in 
Of  all  remuneration  which  even  under  any  construction 
t  belonged  to  the  owners  of  the  lines." 
sr  railroads  have  surpassed  this.  The  New  York  Cen- 
1869  reported  a  cost  of  $63,306  per  mile  (and  this  in- 
the  bonuses,  premiums,  commissions,  and  fictitious 
cation  values  of  the  transfers,  etc.).  while  the  main 
f  the  Brie  Railway,  extending  460  miles,  from  New  York 
nldrk.  reported  a  capitalization  of  $237,000  per  mile 
•ame  year.  The  actual  cost,  it  is  said,  did  not  prob- 
coeed  one  fifth  of  this  amount.  In  other  words,  about 
cent  <rf  the  capital  was  water,  and  the  commerce  of  the 
y  was  taxed  to  pay  dividends  on  over  $80,000,000  of 
us  inalues. 

be  first  four  months  after  Gould  and  Fisk  came  into 
t  of  Brie  Guly  to  Oct.,  1868)  the  stock  was  increased 
Q,ooo,  lifting  the  total  to  $57i766,3oo.    In  these  four 


months  and  the  four  months  preceding  them,  under  a  vote 
of  the  board  of  directors  in  practical  evasion  of  the  law, 
through  the  issue  of  bonds  convertible  into  stock  upon 
demand,  the  stock  was  increased  $33>536,3oo.  or  118  percent, 
in  eight  months.  "Such  a  process  of  inflation,  says  the 
historian  of  Erie.  "may.  perhaps,  be  justly  considered  the 
most  extraordinary  feat  of  financial  legerdemain  which  his- 
tory has  yet  recorded." 

In  the  eight  years  from  1863  to  187 1  Erie  stocks  were  jacked 
up  from  $11,569^00  to  $86,535,700.  mainly  for  the  purpose 
of  manipulating  Wall  Street. 

The  stock  was  sold  below  par.  a  good  deal  of  it  for  twenty 
to  forty  cents  on  the  dollar,  and  the  larger  part  of  the  money 
went  into  the  pockets  of  the  directors  or  was  used  for  corrupt 
purposes  in  New  York  and  Albany. 

In  1880,  when  the  capitalization  was  $135,000,000,  a  New 
York  legislative  committee,  from  the  testimony  of  experts, 
estimated  the  value  of  the  Erie  road  at  $6^.000.000. 

There  are  other  sorts  of  inflation  which  find  ample  illus- 
tration in  some  of  our  best  systems.  The  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  for  example,  claims  $193,000,000  as  the  cost  of  its 
Z.085  miles  of  road  with  all  its  equipment  and  the  full  value 
of  its  terminals  and  real  estate.  Jan.  i.  1905,  while  the  total 
capitalization  of  the  Pennsylvania  road  is  $418,000,000. 
What  is  the  meaning  of  this  great  difference  of  $235,000,000 
between  cost  and  capitalization  ?  It  means  simply  that  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  issued  about  $320,000,000  of  its 
own  securities  for  the  purchase  of  the  stocks  and  bonds  of 
other  corporations,  mostly  railroads,  the  cost  of  these  secu- 
rities being  reported  at  $219,581,161.  This  method  of 
purchasing  the  sectirities  of  one  company  or  a  group  of 
companies  by  the  issues  of  the  stocks  and  bonds  of  another 
company  results  in  counting  a  vast  mass  of  railroad  securities 
twice  in  the  total  capitalization  of  a  railway  system.  The 
real  values  represented  are  cotmted  once  in  the  capitalization 
of  the  purchasing  road  and  again  in  the  capitalization  of  the 
roads  in  whose  securities  it  has  made  investments. 

This  duplication  is  not  by  any  means  the  end  of  the  proc- 
ess. The  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  for  example,  owns  a  large 
amount  of  stock  in  the  Reading  Company,  and  that  com- 
pany, in  its  turn,  holds  $197,000,000  of  value  in  the  stock 
and  bonds  of  other  companies:  $40,000,000  in  the  Philadel- 
phia &  Reading  Railway,  $87,000,000  in  the  Philadelphia  & 
Reading  Coal  &  Iron  Company,  and  $70,000,000  in  stock 
and  bonds  of  some  fifty-three  railroad  companies  and  a 
few  other  conipanies.  including  practically  the  whole  capital 
stock  of  the  Reading  Iron  Company.  The  Philadelphia  & 
Reading  Railway  Company  with  its  $90^000.000  of  capital 
controls  many  subsidiary  companies.  The  Reading  Iron 
Company,  of  whose  board  of  directors  George  P.  Baer,  presi- 
dent of  the  Reading  system,  is  chairman,  is  to  some  extent  an 
enigma.  Poor  says:  "  No  official  information  can  be  obtained 
respecting  this  company;  all  requests  therefor  having  been 
refused."  But  the  fifty-three  railroad  companies  above 
referred  to  have  clear  relations  in  respect  to  the  matter  under 
consideration.  All  or  nearly  all  of  them  own  stock  in  still 
other  lines  and  carry  the  overlapping  of  securities  still  farther. 
For  example,  the  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey  (of  whose 
stock  the  Reading  Company  owns  53  per  cent)  has  altogether 
$78,000,000  of  capitalization  and  owns  $30,000,000  of  the 
stocks  and  bonds  of  other  companies,  and  '  so  on  down."  If 
anybody  could  take  a  year  off  for  the  purpose  he  might  find 
out  how  much  duplication,  triplication,  quadruplication,  etc.. 
there  is  hidden  under  the  serene  surface  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  capitalization.  All  the  roads  named  in  this  para- 
graph are  operating  companies  with  separate  boards  of 
directors,  and  their  stocks  and  bonds  are  cotmted  in  the 
general  summaries  of  railroad  capitalization  in  the  U.  S. 

The  Illinois  Central  Railway  illustrates  another  method  of 
inflation.  The  cost  of  the  road  as  reported  by  the  company 
in  1873  was  $48,331  per  mile.  Of  this  $4,930  per  mile  is  all 
that  was  contributed  by  the  owners  above  their  receipts;  the 
receipts  from  land  grant  sales  amounting  to  $35,2 1 1  ocr  mile, 
and  stock- waterings  amotmting  to  $8,189  P®*"  niile.  The 
tmsold  land  grant  amounted  to  344.368  acres,  worth  probably 
over  $5,000,000,  so  that  those  to  whom  the  securities  of  the 
company  were  issued  had  obtained  the  road  at  a  bonus  of 
nearly  $3,000,000  above  all  they  paid  in. 

The  recent  reorganization  of  the  Chicago  &• 
Alton  (1899)  is  a  forcible  illustration  of  one  of  the 
commonest  methods  of  inflation.  The  old  man- 
agement had  been  extremely  conservative  and 
had  never  watered  the  stock.  The  road  was 
capitalized  at  about  $30,000,000,  or  a  little  more 
than  $30,000  per  mile.  In  the  year  just  named 
the  road  was  bought  by  a  syndicate  which  paid 
$175  a  share  for  the  common  stock  and  $200  a 
share  for  the  preferred  stock,  making  a  total  cost 
of  $40,000,000  for  the  $22,000,000  of  stock,  while 
the  bonds  became  $54,000,000  in  place  of  $8,000,- 
000,  the  reorganization  lifting  the  capitalization 
at  once  from  $30,ooo»ooo  to  $94»ooo,ooo. 
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In  the  testimony  before  the  U.  S.  Industrial  Commission 
an  effort  was  made  to  justify  this  vast  infusion  of  water. 
$46,000,000  beyond  all  the  syndicate  paid,  doubling  mar- 
ket values  and  tripling  total  face  values,  on  the  ground 
that  the  companv  had  been  earning  over  $3,000  a  mile 
and  paying  regular  dividends  of  7  and  8  per  cent,  and 
that  it  woidd  not  have  to  earn  any  more  than  it  did  before 
in  order  to  pay  interest  and  dividends  on  the  new  capital. 
The  commission,  however,  did  not  agree  with  this  view, 
saying:  "It  seems  clear  that  the  doubling  of  the  capital 
stock  and  the  increasing  of  the  bonded  debt  nearly  seven- 
fold must  impose  a  burden  upon  rates  that  will  tend  to  pre- 
vent any  reouction  which  might  otherwise  naturally  take 
place,  and  afford  a  convenient  reason  for  refusing  to  advance 
wages." 

Some  of  the  worst  cases  of  inflation  have  been 
due  to  construction  frauds,  or  excessive  payments 
to  construction  companies  controlled  by  the  same 
men  who  controlled  the  railways  contracting  with 
the  construction  rings  for  the  building  of  the 
roads.  The  Pacific  railways  furnish  some  of  the 
most  famous  instances  of  this  sort.  The  Union 
Pacific  paid  $94,000,000  for  construction  which 
cost  $51,000,000;  the  construction  ring  of  the 
Central  Pacific  made  a  profit  of  $62,000,000;  and 
the  promoters  of  the  Northern  Pacific,  through 
unfair  construction  contracts  and  other  frauds, 
made  the  capitahzation  of  the  600  miles  of  that 
line  constructed  down  to  1874  amount  to  $I43,- 
ooo,ooo  on  an  actual  expenditure  of  $22,000,000. 

The  whole  capitalization  piled  on  the  Union 
and  Central  roads  was  $240,000,000,  so  that, 
taking  the  three  roads  together,  a  capitalization 
of  more  than  $383,000,000  was  created  on  lines 
costing  less  than  $132,000,000,  about  $250,000,- 
000,  or  nearly  two  thirds  of  the  capitalization, 
being  fictitious. 

Another  way  in  which  railway  capital  becomes 
inflated  is  the  failure  to  eliminate  dead  capital 
from  the  system.  Like  other  monopolies  and 
semimonopolies,  our  railroads  appear  to  think 
that  capital  has  a  claim  to  immortal  life;  and  they 
are  very  much  averse  to  writing  off  depreciation 
so  as  to  keep  capitalization  down  to  tne  cost  of 
duplication,  as  a  manufacturer  or  producer  in  the 
competitive  field  is  obliged  to  do.  Each  time  a 
railroad  system  is  rebuilt,  the  cost  of  the  new 
system  is  added  to  the  former  cost,  and  the  public 
has  to  pay  dividends  not  only  on  the  value  of  the 
existing  road,  but  also  on  the  old  roads  that  have 
gone  out  of  existence.  If  this  process  is  con- 
tinued, the  railroads  of  the  thirtieth  century  will 
be  drawing  interest  and  dividends  on  railroad 
capital  that  died  in  the  twentieth  century  or  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  the  men  who  own  the 
railways  may  take  the  U.  S.  in  part  payment  and 
sue  for  the  rest  of  their  interest  claims.  If  it  had 
not  been  for  panic  ^ears  and  the  intervention  of 
insolvency  proceedings  in  respect  to  many  rail- 
ways, we  should  have  had  a  sky-scraping  capitali- 
zation already  from  this  one  cause  without  any 
help  from  stock  dividends,  consolidation,  etc. 

In  its  final  report,  1902,  the  U.  S.  Industrial 
Commission  states  that  out  of  $457,000,000 
increase  in  railroad  capitalization  in  1900,  only 
$120,000,000  could  be  explained  by  new  con- 
struction, the  other  $337,000,000,  or  nearly  four 
fifths  of  the  whole,  being  due  almost  entirely 
to  sudden  exj)ansions  in  securities,  in  processes 
of  reorganization  and  consolidation.  The  com- 
mission further  notes  that  the  new  issues  for 
the  first  half  of  the  following  year  to  the  end 
of  the  time  covered  by  the  evidence  before  them 
amounted  to  $300,000,000,  largely  explainable  in 
the  same  way. 

Inflation  of  capital  is  regarded  by  many  as  a 
species  of  robbery.     It  is  one  of  the  most  seduc- 


tive methods  of  getting  something  for  nothing 
which  has  yet  been  invented.  The  coiporations 
and  monopolies  of  America  are  greater  sinners  in 
this  line  than  are  to  be  found  in  any  other  country, 
and  so  far  in  most  of  our  states  little  has  been  ac- 
complished in  the  way  of  checking  this  evil. 

5.   STOCK-GAMBLING 

Railway  stocks  constitute  the  backbone  of 
speculation  in  Wall  Street  and  corresponding 
centers  of  speculation  in  other  cities.  Panic 
after  panic  has  been  precipitated  in  Wall  Street 
by  the  struggles  of  rival  buyers  to  control  the 
stock  of  some  railroad.  In  ipoi,  for  example, 
the  stock  of  the  Northern  Pacific  was  forced  up 
to  $1,000  a  share,  and  one  of  the  worst  panics  of 
recent  years  was  the  result.  Those  in  control  of 
railroads  can  easily  make  large  sums  by  manipu- 
lating stocks  so  as  to  a£fect  their  values. 

Railroad  magnates  are  under  great  temptations  to  use  thdr 
power  for  speculative  purposes.  By  passing  a  dividend  or 
paying  small  dividends  or  suddenly  flushing  the  market  with 
stocks,  diverting  earnings  in  conumssions  to  flavored  coooerDS 
or  otherwise,  or  oeginning  a  rate  war,  or  by  other  means,  they 
can  de{>ress  quotations.  By  paying  large  dividends  oat  of 
capital  if  need  be,  or  having  their  brokers  buy  for  each  oth^ 
at  advanced  prices,  or  booming  the  stock  in  other  ways,  they 
can  lift  quotations.  They  know  in  advance  of  the  pubbc 
important  facts  that  will  depress  or  elevate  values  as  sooo  as 
they  are  published,  such  as  railway  consolidations,  leases  or 
other  agreements,  additional  franchises,  good  or  bad  shoiring 
of  earnings,  legislative  action,  and  even  foreign  complicatioQS. 
If  they  control  two  or  more  lines  between  competing  points, 
they  can,  by  changing  rates  or  otherwise,  divert  mxigt  amoonts 
of  traffic  at  will  to  either  route,  and  so  affect  stock  ymtaa. 
They  can  buy  large  blocks  of  stock  at  low  rates,  force  the  stock 
up.  and  sell  at  top  prices.  They  can  have  many  broken. 
acting  for  them,  take  contracts  for  the  future  delivery  of  Tsst 
quantities  of  stocks  they  control  or  concerning  which  they 
have  inside  information  so  that  they  know  the  stocks  wifl 
rise,  and  when  the  delivery  is  called  for  the  persoos  who 
agreed  to  deliver  must  pay  over  the  difference  between  the 
market  quotations  at  the  dates  of  agreement  and  the  quota- 
tions at  the  time  fixt  for  delivery.  Or  they  can  have  their 
brokers  sell  short,  knowing  that  the  stocks  will  fkll  either 
because  of  their  intended  manipulations  or  because  of  facts 
not  known  to  the  purchasers. 

Our  railway  system  as  a  whole  must  not  be  deemed  fraudu- 
lently speculative.  Stock- jobbing  is  not  the  main  purpose 
with  most  of  our  roads,  tho  it  is  an  element  more  or  less  stron|^ 
ly  developed  or  else  an  incident  in  all.  But  our  system  leaves 
the  door  open  to  such  practises  and  intensifies  the  prevalent 
longing  for  unearned  gain  by  the  prospect  of  the  prodigious 
sums  to  be  realized,  and  by  the  facilities  afforded  by  the 
possession  of  irresponsible  power. 

From  the  standpoint  of  ethics  and  the  effects 
upon  character  and  society,  it  is  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  winning  of  millions  by  bet- 
ting on  railway  stocks,  and  winning  thousands 
by  betting  in  the  Louisiana  Lottery.  It  is  a 
question  whether  the  w^inning  of  money  by  the 
manipulation  of  stocks  is  not  on  a  still  lower 
plane  than  the  buying  of  lottery  tickets.  It  has 
more  resemblance  to  playing  with  loaded  dice  or 
fixt  cards. 

6.    RAILWAY    POLITICS 

From  Maine  to  California  for  many  years  our 
railways  have  done  their  best  to  control  the  gov- 
ernments of  our  states  and  cities  so  far  as  they 
came  in  contact  with  transportation  interests, 
and  for  the  most  part  they  have  succeeded.  Now 
and  then  a  wave  of  popular  sentiment  has  over- 
come their  influence  in  legislative  bodies,  as 
during  the  Granger  movement  in  the  '70*8,  and 
the  Roosevelt  movement  of  1906-7,  but  in  the 
long  run  the  railroads  have  been  able  to  control 
in  large  measure  the  nomination  and  election  of 
members  of  legislatures,  and  of  the  national 
Congress.     (See  Corruption.) 
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1  buy  up  a  legislature  just  as  they  buy 
said  the  governor  of  a  great  state  in 
on  about  railroad  influence  in  politics, 
lections,  too,  if  need  be.  But  as  a  rule 
lesort  to  bribery  or  corruption.  Unless 
among  themselves,  or  there  is  strong 
;  of  the  public,  they  can  carry  their  pur- 
?ds." 

»  you  refer  to?" 

1  leading  lawyers  and  politicians  as 
an  stockholders,  and  not  infrequently 
They  pack  caucuses  and  conventions, 
ifluence  merchants  and  manufacturers 
1  favors  or  the  fear  of  their  withdrawal, 
ons  to  party  funds  to  stand  in  with  the 
•mmittees  and  the  machine,  etc.,  etc. 
aeans  they  usually  contrive  to  control 
put  many  men  who  are  in  railroad  pay, 
vith  a  railroad  interest,  in  the  legislature 
le  least  they  can  generally  prevent  the 
Icely  to  be  antagonistic  to  the  railroads 
i  them." 

ecessary  the  railroads  do  not 
oney  to  buy  the  votes  of  legis- 
secure  the  passage  of  measures 
*oads,  or  prevent  the  passage  of 
o  do  them  injury, 
•s  defend  these  practises  as  abso- 
inder  existing  conditions.  Said 
i  Western  railroad: 

A  the  legislatures  or  they  will  control  us. 
ment.  capitalization,  terminal  facilities, 
bination — everything  in  fact  about  the 
bject  to  the  legislative  pull.  If  we  con- 
5  pull  is  our  way;  if  not,  it  is  likely  to  be 
ly  session  of  Congress  or  the  legislature 
otir  lines  are  located,  a  bill  may  be  in- 
ms  our  business  in  some  wav.  It  may 
jt  of  a  rival  system,  giving  them  an  ad- 
an  great  gain  for  them  and  great  loss 
t  may  be  a  bill  to  fix  rates,  or  subject 
rveillance,  or  abolish  grade  crossings,  or 
itomatic  appliances,  couplers,  switches, 
iheme  that  will  cost  us  a  lot  of  money, 
iply  some  d grafter's  bid  for  black- 
in  apparent  public  purpose,  introduced 
er  on  purpose  to  be  bought  off.  We've 
lefend  ourselves  along  the  whole  line, 
top  adverse  bills  and  put  our  own  bills 
•  this  at  reasonable  cost  is  often  very 
srs  have  got  so  used  to  lumps  of  railroad 
I't  vote  for  a  railroad  bill  without  the 
5  show  them  that  the  act  is  in  perfect 
blic  interest.  The  only  thing  for  us  to 
re  money  in  a  legislative  investment  to 
ivestment  and  keep  it  in  our  control. 


RATE-MAKING 

•ates  that  will  be  both  just  and 
of  the  most  difficult  questions 
t  a  railroad  management.  Our 
act  on  the  principle  of  charging 
:  will  bear,  while  the  public  rail- 
nd  Australasia  act  in  general  on 
taking  the  lowest  rates  that  will 
e  margin  above  expenses.  The 
ble  shows  the  average  rates  in 
id  private  systems: 
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The  average  ton-mile  rate  in  the  U.  S.  is  lower 
than  an3rwhere  else  in  the  world.  But  under 
this  general  average  freight  rate  of  our  railways 
lie  hidden  many  things  which  deprive  it  of  all 
right  to  be  used  in  comparison  with  European 
rates.  There  are  many  personal  and  tmjust  dis- 
criminations which  bring  down  the  average,  and 
low  rates  between  competitive  points,  with  very 
high  rates  between  local  jxjints,  in  many  cases 
almost  as  high  as  the  rates  in  the  old  stage-coach 
days — rates  just  low  enough  to  keep  business 
from  being  done  by  team  instead  of  the  railway. 

German  railway  commissioners  recently  m 
this  country,  after  studying  our  rates  declared 
that  they  were  in  many  cases  four  or  five  times  as 
high  as  the  German  rates  on  the  same  goods  for 
the  same  distances.  This  conclusion  was  based 
on  specific  comparison  of  the  published  rates,  and 
did  not  take  into  account  any  rebates  or  conces- 
sions which  so  seriously  affect  average  rates.  The 
researches  of  the  German  commissioners  lead  to 
some  comparisons  of  German  and  American  rates 
that  may  be  of  interest  here. 

The  average  passenger  rate  in  Prussia  is  .98  of  a  cent  per 
mile,  against  2.02  cents  in  the  U.  S.  The  average  merchan- 
dise rate  in  Prussia  is  z.36  cents  per  ton-mile,  against  .78 
of  a  cent  in  this  cotuitry.  But  the  American  rate  does  not 
include  express,  which  pays  very  high  rates,  while  the  Ger- 
man rate  does  include  express.  It  also  includes  large  amounts 
of  traffic  which  in  this  cotmtry  is  handled  by  fast  freight  and 
private  car  lines,  the  earnings  of  which  are  not  included  in  the 
reported  railroad  revenues.  The  American  rate  is  cut  down 
by  including  large  amounts  of  freight  carried  for  the  com- 
panies themselves,  for  which  no  charge  is  made,  while  the 
German  figure  includes  only  freight  actually  paid  for.  The 
German  roads  carry  an  immense  amount  of  mail  and  packages 
for  the  parcels  post,  for  which  they  get  no  pay,  while  American 
roads  receive  large  sums  for  carrying  the  mails,  and  the  pack- 
ages for  the  most  part  go  by  express  with  us.  The  propor- 
tion of  bulky,  heavy,  low-rate  freight,  such  as  coal,  iron,  ore, 
timber,  etc.,  is  very  much  larger  here  (where  coal  alone  consti- 
tutes one  third  of  the  total  tonnage)  than  in  Europe,  where  the 
bulk  of  such  traffic  is  carried  by  water.  The  average  haul  in 
Germany  is  seventy-eight  miles,  against  244  miles  in  the  U.  S., 
over  three  times  the  German  hatil.  and  this  cuts  down  the  aver- 
age mile  rate  tremendously,  so  that  on  two  roads  run  with  equal 
efficiency  and  charging  the  same  rates  for  equal  service  in- 
volving the  same  amount  of  labor  and  capital  the  road  with 
the  long  average  haul  will  show  a  much  lower  ton-mile  rate. 
Our  low  ton-mile  rate  is  partly  due  to  carriage  on  circuitous 
routes  and  other  unnecessary  competitive  transportation 
representing  a  waste  of  industrial  force.  And  worse  yet, 
our  average  tells  the  story  of  the  special  rates  and  secret  con- 
cessions to  favored  shippers.  Our  ton-mile  rate  does  not 
represent  the  rates  the  public  has  to  pay,  but  is  brought  below 
the  actual  public  rate  level  by  the  rebates  and  concessions 
granted  the  trusts  and  combines  and  other  big  shippers. 
The  German  average  represents  the  rates  that  all  the  people 

Making  allowance  for  express  and  mail,  company  freight 
and  private  car  line  traffic,  the  German  commissioners  con- 
clude that  a  proper  figure  for  our  average  freight  rate  would  be 
X.44  cents  per  ton-mile,  while  the  figure  for  the  Prussian  roads 
would  be  .05  of  a  cent.  It  may  be  that  the  pendulum  has 
gone  a  little  beyond  the  vertical  and  that  this  comparison  is  a 
little  more  than  fair  to  Prussia,  but  the  evidence  indicates 
that  it  is  much  nearer  the  truth  than  the  ordinary  comparison 
our  railroad  people  are  so  fond  of  making,  that  ignores  all  the 
differences  in  respect  to  express,  company  freight,  etc.  If  we 
could  accurately  allow  for  the  freight  carried  by  our  roads  at 
rates  below  the  published  tariffs  in  violation  of  law.  it  is  quite 
probable  that  the  contrast  would  be  much  stronger  in  favor  of 
Prussia  than  the  figtires  just  quoted  indicate. 

The  tendency  both  in  public  and  private  railway 
systems  is  more  and  more  toward  the  equalization 
of  rates  over  considerable  areas  and  zones.  If 
these  zones  continue  to  expand  as  they  have  in 
the  past  two  decades,  it  would  seem  that  we  may 
ultimately  have  a  system  of  practically  uniform 
rates  on  each  commodity  throughout  the  country, 
with  little  or  no  regard  for  distance.  Already 
blanket  rates  are  made  from  the  Pacific  coast  to 
all  points  east  of  the  Missouri  River,  and  from 
Eastern  markets  to  all  points  in  larger  areas  of 
the  West  and  South.     No  such  post-oflfice  system 
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of  charges  can  be  immediately  established  with- 
out violent  dislocation  of  the  values  of  real  estate 
in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  wide-spread 
ruin  to  industries  brought  into  competition  on 
equal  transportation  terms  with  rival  industries 
in  other  parts  of  the  country  possessing  marked 
advantages  in  respect  to  wages,  cost  of  coal,  ma- 
terials, etc.  At  tne  same  time  it  must  be  recog- 
nized that  equalization  is  the  only  solution  of 
the  rate-making  problem  so  far  proposed  which 
avoids  in  any  large  degree  the  fundamental  dif- 
ficulty of  leaving  to  the  judgment  of  individuals 
or  boards  the  fixing  of  the  relative  advantages  of 
different  cities,  states,  and  regions  in  reference  to 
distance  and  cost  of  transportation. 

8.    SAFETY 

The  following  table  shows  the  proportion  of 
passengers  killed  and  injured  to  the  total  number 
carried,  and  the  proportion  of  employees  killed 
and  injured  to  the  total  number  employed  in 
different  coimtries  as  given  in  the  reports  for 
1902-4: 


Passbngbrs 

Employbbs 

Country 

Killed. 
I  in 

Injured. 
1  in 

Killed, 
1  in 

Injured 
X  in 

United  States* 

Great  Britain  ^ 

Germany 

Belgium  • 

I.9S7.44I 

8,073.000 

II.70X.3S4 

33.iSi.173 

9.432.303 

5,260.000 

ia.a37. SXS 

18,935.151 

7,690,000 

6,667,000 

1,080,000 

3,000,000 

1, 130,000 
30,000,000 

84.434 

445.000 

2.113.471 

431.937 

1.328.551 

1.053.000 

849.830 

9,467.000 

4,350.000 

3,450,000 

350,000 

308,000 

158,000 

308,000 

371,000 

589,000 

3,500.000 

364 
736 

1.908 

954 

1.070 

33 

88 

451 

355 
4a 

Austria-Hungary. . . 
Prance 

Switzerland 

Denmark 

Norway 

Sweden 

Russia 

Spain 

Canada 

Victoria 

New  South  Wales... 
South  Australia  .... 

5,000.000 
6,667.000 

iThe  returns  of  accidents  in  the  U.  S.  are  confessedly  in- 
complete, while  those  of  the  other  countries  given  are  unques- 
tionably correct.  A  complete  report  of  accidents  in  this 
country  would  make  all  our  comparisons  even  less  favorable 
to  our  railway  management. 

'The  618.000  holders  of  annual  tickets  are  not  included. 
Estimated  on  the  same  basis  as  are  the  commuters  in  this 
country  these  would  make  a  showing  about  35  per  cent  better 
for  Great  Britain's  treatment  of  passengers. 

•Drunks  and  suicides  eliminated.  The  Belgian  manage- 
ment keeps  a  strict  account  of  these,  but  not  all  other  manage- 
ments do. 

The  figures  vary  from  year  to  year.  For  example.  Den- 
mark's railways  killed  no  passengers  in  1903-4.  but  did  kill 
one  for  1904-5*  Tasmania  killed  none  in  1903  and  Victoria 
only  I  to  30.000.000  journeys. 

It  u{Ji>ears  from  these  figures  that  railway  travel  is  safest  in 
Denmark,  Norway.  Sweden,  Belgium,  Germany,  Switzerland. 
Austria- Hungary,  and  Australia;  that  it  is  more  dangerous  in 
(ireat  Britain  than  in  any  of  the  above-named  coimtries.  and 
that  in  the  U.  S.  it  is  most  dangerous  of  all;  about  six  times  as 
dangerous  as  in  Germany,  seventeen  times  as  dangerous  as 
ill  lielgium,  three  times  as  dangerous  as  in  France,  and  four 
times  as  dangerous  as  in  Britain.  In  the  U.  S.  and  Great 
Britain  the  railways  are  owned  and  operated  by  private  com- 
]ianies.  In  France  the  roads  are  mostly  operated  by  pri- 
vate companies  under  a  high  degree  of  government  control, 
and  a  good  dep^ree  of  safety  is  secured,  but  it  is  an  interest- 
ing fact  that  It  is  four  times  as  safe  to  ride  on  the  railroads 
operated  by  the  government  in  France  as  it  is  on  the  French 
railways  operated  by  the  companies  under  government  con- 
trol.* In  the  other  countries  named  they  are  owned  and 
operated  by  the  government.  Belgium,  Austria- Himgary, 
Germany,  and  Switzerland  killed  considerably  smaller  pro- 
portions of  their  employees  than  did  France,  Great  Britain, 
and  U.  S.  France  and  England  have  secured  their  safety  at 
the  cost  of  a  rigid  government  control  over  the  operation  of 
the  private  railways,  which  has  in  large  part  taken  the  life 
and  spirit  out  of  the  railways  at  the  same  time  that  it  has 

1  "Industrial  Commission,"  vol.  ix.,  p.  154. 


checked  their  tendency  to  disrnBard  safety  and  avoid  the 
expense  required  to  secure  it.  In  the  U.  S.  the  contitd  by 
the  law  is  not  effective,  and  we  see  the  xeal  tendency  ot 
private  ownership  of  railways  in  relation  to  safety — the 
tendency  to  look  first,  last,  and  all  the  time  at  the  cost,  and 
avoid  the  expenditure  necessary  to  abolish  grade  crossinn. 
etc.,  if  they  think  it  will  be  cheaper  to  pay  damages.  In 
Belgium  and  Germany  the  operation  of  the  railways  by  the 
State  permits  the  attamment  of  safety  without  the  saciifioe  of 
freedom,  life^  and  progressiveness. 

Our  Amencan  data  for  X904  and  xgos  show  even  a  worse 
state  of  affairs  than  the  figures  for  X903.  which  were  used  in 
the  table  as  nearest  the  avexage  data  of  the  foreign  facts.  In 
1904  we  find:  Passengers,  x  kmed  for  every  1,633,367  carried, 
and  X  injured  for  every  78.523  carried;  employees,  x  killed  in 
every  ^kj  and  x  in  every  X9  injured.  In  1905  i  passenger 
nvas  laUed  for  every  x.375.856  carried,  and  x  injured  for 
every  70,655  carried;  employees,  x  killed  in  every  4iXjand 
X  injured  in  every  s  x;  trainmen,  i  killed  in  X33,  and  i  injured 
in  every  9  employed.  During  the  last  three  months  of  the 
year  1905  there  were  3,077  collisions  and  1.645  derailments 
on  our  American  roads;  xox  passengers  were  killed  and  3.868 
injured;  1,008  employees  killed  and  X4.350  injured. 

A  passenger  is  about  six  times  as  likely  to  be  killed  in  the 
U.  S.  as  in  Gennany  and  twenty-five  times  as  likely  to  be 
injured,  while  a  railway  employee  is  over  three  times  as  Ukdy 
to  be  lolled  by  our  private  xatlwairs  and  over  twenty  times 
as  likely  to  be  mjurea. 

9.    SBRVICB 

The  best  railway  service  in  the  world  is  to  be 
found  in  the  U.  S.  and  in  Germany.  The  New 
York  Central  and  the  Pennsylvania  supply  a  serv- 
ice that  is  in  many  ways  the  admiration  of  all 
observers.  At  the  same  time,  the  service  on 
some  of  our  Southern  roads  is  as  bad  as  can  be 
found  in  any  cotmtry  that  can  lay  claini  to  hig^ 
rank  in  civilization  and  mechanical  development 

In  writing  the  above  we  have  had  in  mmd  the 
speed  and  comfort  of  railway  travel,  but  when 
we  take  all  the  elements  of  service  into  account, 
including  safety  and  impartial  treatment  of 
shippers,  the  verdict  may  not  be  so  clearly  in  our 
favor. 

Good  service  requires  safety,  speed,  prompti- 
tude, adequate  facilities  fairly  distributed,  con- 
venient methods,  and  impartial  treatment.  In 
respect  to  the  first  and  last,  items,  which  are  the 
most  vital  of  all,  our  railways  are  at  the  bottom 
of  the  list  in  a  tabulation  of  the  principal  S3rstems 
of  the  world.  Even  as  to  sp€«d,  while  we  have 
on  a  few  special  routes  the  fastest  trains  in  ex- 
istence, our  average  speed,  according  to  high 
authority,  does  not  compare  favorably  with  av- 
erages from  over  the  sea.* 

In  respect  to  promptitude  the  German  service 
is  far  ahead  of  ours.  Careful  selection  and  train- 
ing of  railwav  men  and  the  premiums  given  for 
keeping  schedule  time  have  produced  astonishing 
results.  Even  on  our  best  systems  there  is  far 
less  regard  for  promptitude  than  in  Germanv, 
and  on  manv  of  our  railroads  the  delinquencies  in 
time  are  as  bad  as  they  are  in  any  country  I  have 
visited.  Even  in  Italv,  where  it  was  a  common 
thing  for  the  principal  trains  to  be  three  or  four 
hours,  or  even  half  a  day  late,  and  to  have  an 
express  train  from  Milan  or  Naples  coming  into 
Rome  on  time  would  cause  more  comment  than 
if  it  came  in  one  to  three  hours  late  as  usual — 
even  these  exasperating  derehctions,  so  common 
in  Italy  before  the  government  took  the  railway 
management,  are  no  worse  than  the  conditions 
which  exist  on  some  of  our  Southern  routes. 
Even  such  important  trains  as  those  that  run 
from  Florida  to  Washington  are  frequently  several 
hours  late,  and  sometimes  passengers  are  delayed 
twelve  and  even  twenty-four  hours  on  the  way. 

1  Franklin  B.  Locke,  in  the  Century  McLgtuntu,  Mblj,  1898, 
p.  los:  Theodore  Voorhees,  general  superintendent.  New 
York  Centml  &  Hudson  River  Railroad,  in  71i#  tndtpindaa, 
Oct.  6,  1893. 
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Inadequacy  of  facilities  at  times  of  such  need  is 
another  count  in  the  indictment  of  our  transpor- 
tation service,  private  railways  preferring  to  risk 
some  loss  to  shippers  and  themselves  rather  than 
to  invest  in  equipments  large  enough  to  fully 
meet  the  demands  of  periods  of  such  pressure  and 
unusual  rush. 

In  1905  over  half  a  million  dollars'  worth  of 
strawberries  rotted  in  North  Carolina  because  of 
the  failure  of  the  railroads  and  the  Armour  Re- 
frigerator Company  to  furnish  a  sufficient  number 
of  cars.  A  report  from  Chadboum,  N.  C,  March 
7th,  says:  **More  than  $200,000  worth  of  straw- 
berries have  rotted  at  the  depot  here  since  Mon- 
day morning.  The  railroad  company  is  hauling 
car-load  after  car-load  of  snoilea  berries  to  the 
river  and  dumping  them  like  so  much  garbage. 
The  loss  to  the  truck-growers  of  this  immediate 
section,  according  to  ngures  said  to  be  reliable, 
will  be  at  least  $600,000." 

In  its  **  Twentieth  Annual  Report,"  dated  Dec. 
19,  1906,  the  Interstate  Commission  says: 

The  inability  of  shippers  to  procure  cars  for  the  movement 
of  their  traffic  is  the  subiect  of  numerous  and  grievous  com- 
plaints, which  come  to  the  commission  from  all  i>arts  of  the 
country.  A  car  famine  prevails  which  brings  distress  in 
almost  every  section,  and  in  some  localities  amounts  to  a 
calamity.  The  extraordinary  prosperity  which  everywhere 
abounds,  with  the  high  prices  obtainable  for  all  claisses  of 
commodities,  have  so  stunulated  production  as  to  yield  a 
volume  of  transportation  business  which  far  exceeds  in  the 
aggregate  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  railroads.  In  a  word. 
the  development  of  private  industry  has  of  late  been  much 
more  rapid  than  the  increase  of  railway  equipment.  The  con- 
ditions now  existing  in  the  Northwest,  where  large  quantities 
of  grain  reauire  immediate  shipment,  and  in  the  Southwest 
and  trans-Missouri  region,  wnere  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands  of  live  animals  are  denied  movement  to  the  con- 
suming markets,  may  justly  be  regarded  as  alarming,  while 
throughout  the  middle  West  and  Atlantic  seaboard  the  short- 
age «  cara  for  manufactured  articles  and  miscellaneous  mer- 
chandise has  become  a  matter  of  serious  concern.  In  some 
cases  it  is  simply  a  lack  of  cars,  in  others  insufficient  tracks 
and  motive  power,  in  still  others  wholly  inadequate  freight 
yards  and  terminal  facilities. 

Private  railway  service  is  also  subject  to  inter- 
ruptions and  even  practical  annihilation  for  days 
and  even  weeks  or  months  at  a  time  in  conse- 
quence of  strikes  and  lockouts — difficulties  which 
almost  never  occur  on  public  railways  and  are 
quickly  remedied  when  they  do  occur. 

Our'railwav  methods  are  in  some  important 
respects  far  less  convenient  than  those  in  use 
in  Europe.  We  pride  ourselves  on  our  baggage 
check  system,  but  European  travelers  complain 
that  our  baggage  system  is  far  less  convenient 
than  theirs.  At  the  International  Railway  Con- 
gress, held  in  Washington,  May,  1905,  vigorous 
objections  were  raised  by  many  prominent  dele- 

§ates  to  our  methods  of  handling  baggage.  They 
eclared  that  in  Europe  the  baggage  is  collected 
and  delivered  by  the  railways,  or  is  taken  with 
the  passenger  by  rneans  of  cabs  and  porters,  etc., 
and  carried  either  in  the  same  car  with  him  or  in 
the  baggage-car  on  the  same  train,  and  is  delivered 
at  the  hotel  or  residence  at  the  same  time  the 
passenger  arrives  at  destination,  or  very  soon 
after;  whereas  in  this  country  the  traveler  has  to 
secure  the  services  of  some  separate  transporta- 
tion company  or  pay  excessive  rates  for  express, 
and  in  any  case  is  liable  to  have  the  delivery  of 
his  baggage  delayed  for  two  or  three  hours  or 
more  after  his  arrival,  depriving  him,  perhaps,  of 
the  opportunity  to  change  his  clothing,  and  keep- 
ing the  ladies  of  the  party  from  making  their  ac- 
customed toilets  for  the  evening,  etc.,  etc. 

We  have  no  cheap  trains  for  working  men  such 
as  those  which  carry  working  people  in  and  out  of 


the  large  cities  in  Germany  and  England,  for  ex- 
ample, for  twenty-five  and  fifty  cents  a  week. 
We  have  no  such  cheap  excursions  and  admirable 
tourist  arrangements  as  thev  have  in  Switzerland, 
Germany,  Belgium,  and  tiew  Zealand;  no  con- 
cessions to  school  children  such  as  State  railways 
in  some  countries  make;  no  special  rates  for 
libraries  or  for  the  development  of  agriculture. 
The  special  rates  our  railways  make  go  to  the 
Beef  Trust  and  the  Standard  Oil. 

10.    EMPLOYEE^ 

One  of  the  most  emphatic  differences  between 
public  and  private  railway  managements  is  to 
be  found  in  the  treatment  of  employees.  Our 
railways  pay  the  lower  classes  of  railroad  men 
very  poorly,  while  the  upper  classes  of  officials 
are  paid  extravagant  sums.  The  pay  on  the 
public  systems  is  much  more  equal.  The  over- 
working of  employees  as  to  time  is  a  stiU  more 
serious  complaint  against  the  private  roads. 
Many  cases  are  on  record  in  this  country  and 
Great  Britain  in  which  engineers,  firemen,  switch- 
men, telegraph  operators,  and  other  employees 
have  been  kept  on  duty  continuously  from  six- 
teen to  twenty-four  hours,  and  in  a  few  cases 
thirty-six  to  forty  hours  and  even  forty-eight 
hours  without  intermission  for  meals  or  rest.* 

In  Prussia  the  law  requires  that  the  daily  average  of  the 
hours  of  labor  of  station  agents  and  assistants,  telegraphers, 
switching  foremen,  overseers  of  stopping-places,  and  switch- 
men shall  not  exceed  8  hours,  and  the  ouration  of  a  single 
task  shall  in  no  case  exceed  10  hours.  The  average  for 
trainmen  is  limited  to  11  hours  with  14  and  16  hours  fixt 
as  emergency  limits.  Engineers  and  firemen  must  not  aver- 
age more  than  10  hours,  and  may  never  under  any  drctun- 
stances  be  on  duty  for  more  than  u  consecutive  hours. 
Every  employee  must  be  given  at  least  a  rest-days  per  month, 
and  trainmen  must  be  permitted  to  rest  at  their  homes  not 
less  than  10  consecutive  hours  daily. 

Our  railways  exercise  much  less  care  for  the 
safety  of  employees  than  is  exercised  by  the 
European  railways.  It  is  six  times  as  dangerous 
to  work  on  American  railroads  as  it  is  to  work  on 
the  Belgian  State  railways.  The  danger  to  the 
lives  of  our  railway  employees  is  over  100  per  cent 
greater  than  to  those  of  Great  Britain.  The  rail- 
way employees  of  France  and  Switzerland  have 
three  chances  of  escape  to  the  American's  one, 
while^the  German  and  Austrian  systems  are  re- 
spectively 2 JO  per  cent  and  420  per  cent  more 
"  merciful  to  their  employees  than  our  railways  are. 

Trade-unions  among  railway  men  are  strongly 
encouraged  by  the  best  public  systems,  and  vig- 
orously opposed  by  private  railroads.  Public 
railways  are  much  more  considerate  and  equitable 
in  their  dealings  with  employees,  and  tne  best 
systems  have  definite  provisions  for  the  arbitra- 
tion or  impartial  judicial  decision  of  disputes  be- 
tween the  workers  and  the  authorities  over  them. 
Our  railroads  refuse  to  arbitrate.  They  buy  their 
labor,  like  a  commodity,  at  the  lowest  market 
price,  just  as  thev  buy  their  coal  and  iron  at  com- 
petitive rates.  They  overwork  their  men,  adjust 
their  duties  and  their  pay  with  little  regard  to 
equity,  and  exercise  the  power  of  arbitrary  dis- 
charge; and  if  the  workers  strike  in  order  to  get 
justice  or  a  fair  consideration  of  their  demands, 
the  railroads  use  the  injunction  and  the  black  list, 
and  even  the  federal  troops  if  need  be,  to  enable 
them  to  retain  their  mastery,  and  persist  in  their 
refusal  to  give  the  men  any  voice  in  the  control  of 

>  See  evidence  collected  on  pp.  466-470  of  "The  Railways, 
the  Trusts,  and  the  People."  Equity  Series,  xsao  Chestnut 
Street,  Philadelphia. 
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the  great  industry  into  which  they  put  their  lives, 
or  even  in  most  cases  so  much  as  an  oi)portunity 
for  frank  and  friendly  discussion  of  grievances. 

The  opposition  to  trade-unions  and  the  primi- 
tive metnods  or  absence  of  any  reasonable  meth- 
ods for  the  settlement  of  ^evances,  are  among 
the  most  important  criticisms  to  be  made  upon 
our  railways  in  behalf  of  labor.  German  rail- 
wav  employees  are  carefully  selected  with  refer- 
ence to  their  fitness  for  the  work  they  are  to  do, 
and  they  are  secure  in  their  employment  so  long 
as  they  do  their  work  well. 

IV.  Remedies  Proposed 

(i)  Pooling. — ^The  legalization  of  pooling  has 
been  advocated  by  many  railroad  managers  as 
a  cure  for  discrimmation  and  the  wastes  of  com- 
petition. 

It  is  the  favorite  railroad  remedy.  "Give  us 
liberty  of  contract,  let  us  combine,"  say  the  rail- 
roads, "and  the  abuses  you  complain  of  will  dis- 
appear." The  public,  however,  is  afraid  that  if 
railways  are  allowed  to  pool  they  will  "combine 
to  keep  rates  up,  and  the  benefits  of  competition 
will  be  lost."  Railroads  do  combine  to  keep  rates 
up  anvway.  Competition  in  rates  is  spasmodic 
and  abortive.  The  steady  competition  that  in- 
sures fair  plav  in  the  buying  and  selling  of  com- 
modities in  the  open  market  has  proved  impos- 
sible of  attainment  in  transportation,  because  of 
the  large  monopoly  element  involved ;  and  in  case 
of  combination,  secret  or  open,  mutual  under- 
standing cannot  be  prevented;  so  that  the  real 
question  is,  whether  railways  shall  have  a  right  to 
combine  openly  as  well  as  in  secret,  and  whether 
this  right  will  accomplish  what  is  claimed. 

Railroad  managers  say  that  if  pooling  were 
lawful,  the  traffic  associations  could  use  the  power 
of  the  courts  to  check  rate-cutting,  secret  rebates, 
etc.,*  on  the  part  of  roads  that  had  agreed  to 
maintain  rates.  They  point  to  the  fact  that  in 
one  year,  under  the  traffic  agreements  in  force 
before  the  Interstate  Act  forbade  pooling,  135,000 
cases  of  misdescription  of  goods  were  detailed  at 
three  seaboard  cities  in  the  west-bound  through 
freight  alone;  and  they  declare  that  if  the  pro- 
hibitions of  statute  and  common  law  against 
pooling  were  removed,  they  could  stop  the  dis- 
criminations that  result  from  competition  among 
the  railroads. 

This  is  probably  true,  and  we  believe  that  rail- 
ways should  have  the  right  to  combine.  There 
is  nothing  in  our  law  more  foolish  and  futile  than 
the  attempt  to  protect  the  people  from  railroad 
extortion  by  fostering  competition.  It  means  a 
war  of  rates  now  and  then  disturbing  business  and 
values  and  doing  more  harm  than  good,  with  long 
stretches  of  high  charges  in  between — charges 
that  are  all  the  higher  often  because  of  the  wastes 
entailed  by  abortive  competition  for  which  the 
railroads  make  the  people  pay. 

But  grant  all  that  can  be  said  in  favor  of 
pooling;  grant  that  the  right  to  form  working 
agreements  accorded  to  the  railroads  by  the  law 
of  England  has  not  done  harm,  but  good;  still 
the  chief  question  remains:  Can  pooling  stop  the 
abuses  of  our  railway  system  ?  Clearly  it  cannot 
stop  the  legislative  free  pass  nor  the  favoritism 
due  to  the  ownership  ana  control  of  railroads  by 
oil  kings,  steel  kings,  and  others,  who  unite  rail- 
road ownership  with  business  interests  in  other 
lines.  It  cannot  stop  discrimination  arising  from 
any  of  the  five  causes  that  are  independent  of 


competition.  In  the  days  before  the  Interstate 
Act  when  pooling  was  in  full  bloom  it  did  not  stop 
even  the  oiscriminations  due  to  competition;  for 
railroads  gave  rebates  and  concessions  on  the  sly 
to  increase  their  tonnage  and  so  base  a  claim  for  a 
larger  share  of  the  pool.  Pooling  cannot  make 
the  railways  honest  or  public-spirited.  It  cannot 
take  the  railways  out  of  politics,  nor  prevent 
overcapitalization,  nor  secure  reasonable  rates  or 
fair  treatment  of  employees. 

(2)  Consolidation. — ^The  union  of  the  railways 
under  one  great  company  has  been  earnestly 
advocated  by  Mr.  Cook;  C.  P.  Huntington,  presi- 
dent for  many  years  of  the  Southern  Pacific;  Mr. 
G.  H.  Lewis,  and  many  others.  Consolidation 
would  eliminate  the  wastes  of  competition  and 
the  discriminations  due  to  competition,  but  would 
intensify  enormously  all  the  evils  due  to  the 
monopoly  element  in  the  problem. 

The  power  to  charge  excessive  rates,  to  distmh 
the  fair  distribution  of  wealth,  to  control  the  des- 
tinies of  individual  cities  and  states,  to  build  the 
fortunes  of  railroad  owners  and  favored  persons, 
to  establish  and  perpetuate  an  aristocracy  cl 
wealth  far  beyond  what  has  yet  been  inflicted 
upon  us  to  control  the  government  in  corporate 
interest,  and  to  defy  law  and  conscience — ^the 
power  to  do  all  this  would  be  multiplied  a  thou- 
sand-fold. 

Even  the  plan  of  G.  H.  Lewis,  which  calls  for 
limitation  of  the  amount  of  stock  to  be  owned  or 
voted  for  by  any  one  man  or  corporation,  and  for 
representatives  of  the  United  States  on  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  consolidated  company,  along 
with  the  directors  elected  by  the  stockholders — 
even  this  would  not  change  the  aim  from  private 
profit  to  public  service,  nor  prevent  the  use  of  the 
enormous  power  of  the  consolidated  railroads 
for  the  upbuilding  of  private  interests,  unless  the 
public  representatives  were  numerous  enough  and 
strong  enough  to  dominate  the  representatives  of 
private  capital,  in  which  the  plan  would  consti- 
tute a  form  of  public  ownership,  with  the  capital 
provided  by  private  individuals  on  interest-bear- 
ing securities.  The  history  of  the  Pacific  roads 
shows  how  much  good  it  does  to  have  government 
directors  on  the  railroad  boards  where  the  public 
representatives  are  not  in  control.  And  the  his- 
tory of  railroad  frauds  and  evasions  of  law  leaves 
no  doubt  that  giant  capitalists  would  find  some 
way  of  overcoming  the  limitation  of  stock  hold- 
ings. Every  employee  of  the  Standard  Oil  could 
hold  railroad  stock  for  Rockefeller,  and  every  man 
in  the  Steel  Trust  could  use  his  holding  power  in 
aid  of  Morgan.  If  you  admit  private  capital  to 
power  it  will  dominate  if  possible.  It  is  not  sat- 
isfied with  an  equal  partnership.  The  public  in- 
terest is  not  safe  unless  it  is  dominant.  The 
Lewis  plan  is  the  best  attempt  I  know  of  to  devise 
a  balance  scheme  or  partnership  in  which  public 
and  private  interests  should  work  in  harmony. 
But  there  is  strong  reason  to  believe  that  the 
balance  could  not  be  kept;  the  company  would 
gravitate  to  the  Huntingfton  idea — ^a  railroad  em- 
pire in  private  hands — or  to  the  public-ownership 
system  under  a  non-partizan  board  (to  be  dis- 
cust  presently). 

(3)  Regulation. — For  many  years  the  states 
and  the  nation  have  been  trying  to  regulate  the 
railroads.  It  is  easy  to  regulate  railroad  rates 
and  service  on  paper,  but  experience  shows  that 
it  is  very  difficult  to  transform  the  paper  regula- 
tions into  actual  fact  according  either  to  their 
letter  or  their  spirit. 
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no  state  of  the  union  has  the  government 
;ded  by  regulative  measures  in  abolishing 
b  discrimination  or  securing  fair  rates  or 
lable  safety  and  convenience  of  service. 

twenty  years  the  federal  government  has 
its  best  to  stamp  out  discrimination  and 
.te  rates,  but  with  little  better  success  than 
tended  the  efforts  of  the  states.  Discrimi- 
Ls  have  changed  their  form,  and  for  brief 
is  now  and  then  have  been  to  a  considerable 
;  discontinued,  but  no  way  has  yet  been  dis- 
id  through  regulative  measures  of  securing 

treatment  for  all  shippers  imder  private 
y  management.  So  long  as  men  who  are 
s  or  part  owners  of  coal-mines,  steel-works, 
ig-houses,  oil-refineries,  etc.,  are  also  large 
lolders  in  railroad  companies,  the  railway 
fers  the>r  help  to  employ  and  pay  will  imder 
instructions  find  ways  of  favoring  their 
ents  above  the  shipments  of  their  business 
titers.  Even  a  little  favor  in  the  distribu- 
f  cars  or  the  speeding  of  transit  would  be 
h.  to  give  them  the  market  without  any  re- 
>r  cash  concessions  whatever.  It  is  easy  to 
ack  for  a  few  hours  or  days  the  goods  of 
firms,  or  obstruct  shipments  by  lack  of 
►titude  in  the  delivery  of  the  full  ntmiber  of 
jcessary  to  transact  the  business  of  the  said 
irms  or  companies,  and  no  regulative  power 
of  an  omnipresent,  all-pervading,  and  all- 
ful  commission  could  prevent  the  abuse  of 
id  power  in  this  and  other  similar  ways, 
half  a  century  reflation  has  been  tried  in 
ad  and  France  with  very  indifferent  suc- 

Railroad  history  in  all  the  regulative  coun- 
s  one  long  story  of  struggle  with  railroad 
},  and  entire  failure  to  secure  immimity 
he  most  vital  evils  of  private  railway  man- 
nt. 

n  President  Roosevelt's  vigorous  measures 
Lied  in  the  Hepburn  Law  can  at  best  reach 
.  small  part  of  the  trouble. 
&xing  of  rates  can  stop  the  free-pass  evil,  or 
rebates,  or  fake  commissions,  or  fictitious 
jes,  or  underbilling,  or  false  description,  or 
ous  other  forms  of  favoritism.  Such  a 
tive  measure  as.  the  Hepburn  bill  does  not 

at  all  nine  tenths  of  the  methods  of  dis- 
ation.  We  have  seen  that  between  sixty 
venty  different  methods  of  unjust  discrimi- 

between  persons  and  places  are  in  use  in 
lilway  business  to-day.  The  fixing  of  a 
lum  rate  can  prevent  neither  secret  rate- 
gf,  nor  favoritism  in  facilities  and  services, 
en  open  discrimination  in  the  arrangement 
sifications  and  in  the  adjustment  of  rates 
m  different  localities. 

fixing  of  rates  cannot  even  secure  reason- 
harges  in  the  matters  to  which  the  adju- 
>ns  relate,  for  upon  every  reduction  the 
ys  can  always  withdraw  sufficient  accom- 
ions  to  more  than  balance  the  slice  taken 
5  rate,  and  they  can  retaliate  by  delays  and 
utions  that  will  sicken  shippers  of  making 
^ts. 

1  publicity  is  the  thing  that  private  mon- 

fears  more  than  anything  else.     It  is  the 

est   weapon    the    people    have    under    a 

regime  of  private  monopoly.     But 

1^^    the  railroad  can  easily  refrain  from 

*^     keeping  any  records  of  transactions 

contrary  to  law,  as  indeed  they  do 

y  to  a  large  extent.     It  is  very  difficult  to 

full  publicity  when  the  man  who  does  not 


want  publicity  keeps  the  accounts  and  manages 
the  business.  Even  if  full  and  continuous  pub- 
licity could  be  attained,  however,  it  would  not 
stop  railway  wrongdoing.  Some  of  the  worst 
abuses  have  been  perfectly  well  known  for  many 
years — ^for  example,  the  tariff  arrangements 
which  give  the  Standard  Oil  and  the  Beef  Trust 
such  generous  advantages  over  their  competitors ; 
so  with  the  free-pass  system,  stock- watering, 
stock-gambling,  railroad  control  of  elections  and 
legislatures — all  perfectly  well  known  and  ex- 
posed in  detail  in  many  cases.  But  what  effect 
does  it  have  upon  railway  morals?  Practically 
none.  And  it  is  doubtful  if  we  can  expect  to 
obtain  a  complete  or  radical  reform  so  long  as  we 
neglect  the  tap-root  of  railroad  immorality,  which 
is  the  antagonism  of  interests  between  the  owners 
and  the  public,  imited  with  the  tremendous  power 
that  goes  with  the  possession  and  management 
of  these  vast  interests. 

The  president  and  the  attorney-general  are 
doing  all  they  can  to  compel  the  railroads  to  obey 
the  law,  but  the  trusts  are  on  the  other  side,  in 
the  dark,  trying  to  compel  the  railroads  to  break 
the  law,  and  usmg  means  infinitely  more  powerful 
than  the  fines  imposed  now  and  then  by  the  law 
when  a  few  of  the  tricks  happen  to  come  to  lieht. 

From  the  Hepburn  report  of  1879  to  the  Gar- 
field report  and  the  interstate  investigations  of 
1906,  we  have  had  publicity  in  large  masses,  and 
the  Standard  Oil,  the  Beef  Combine,  the  Sugar 
Trust,  Grain  Trust,  Coal  Trust,  Steel  Trust,  etc., 
have  grown  meantime  in  spite  of  all  the  flash- 
lights and  spasms  of  popular  indignation.  If 
publicity  is  to  do  much  good  it  must  be  continuous 
as  well  as  searching.  And  even  then  it  is  doubtful 
if  the  problem  can  be  solved  by  any  regulative 
measures.  Our  best  railroad  men  do  not  believe 
it.  James  J.  Hill,  idt  examplq,  says  that  dis- 
crimmations  cannot  be  stopt;  and  Stu3rvesant 
Fish,  ex-president  of  the  Illinois  Central  and  also 
of  the  American  Railway  Association,  and  one  of 
the  ablest  and  most  conscientious  of  our  railroad 
kings,  said  in  answer  to  my  question  (in  1905) 
that  he  did  not  think  any  regulative  measures 
could  stop  discrimination.  "Tell  me  how  to  en- 
force the  Ten  Commandments,"  he  said,  "and  1*11 
tell  you  how  to  stop  discrimination." 

The  inherent  difnculty  of  regulating  this  vital 
monopoly,  which  must  of  course  be  either  regu- 
lated or  owned  by  the  public,  has  never  been 
more  clearly  and  forcefully  stated  than  by  the 
Massachusetts  Railroad  Commission  in  the  early 
days  when  Charles  Francis  Adams  was  a  member 
of  the  board. 

"The  final  difficulty  with  all  legislation  of  this 
class,"  said  the  commission,  speaking  particularly 
of  rate  regulation,  "is  its  excessively  dangerous 
and  politically  corrupting  tendency.  It  forces 
the  corporations,  whether  they  will  or  will  not, 
into  the  lobby  of  the  legislature  and  the  rooms 
of  the  committees  and  commissions;  they  are 
forced  there  for  the  protection  of  their  interests, 
for  the  essence  of  the  system  is  that  certain  per- 
sons, whether  the  legislature  itself  or  officials 
designated  by  it,  have  devolved  upon  them  the 
responsibility  of  establishing  the  revenues  of 
property  belonging  to  others.  The  commission- 
ers have  grave  doubts  as  to  the  success  of  any 
effort  which  practically  effects  a  separation  be- 
tween the  ownership  and  its  management." 

(4)  Public  Ownership. — Some  of  the  principal 
reasons  that  have  been  urged  in  favor  of  public 
ownership  of  railroads  are  as  follows: 
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1.  Public  railways  tend  to  the'  diffusion  of 
wealth  and  power,  while  private  railways  tend  to 
the  concentration  of  wealth  and  power.  It  is  the 
nature  of  monopoly  in  private  hands  to  absorb 
an  unfair  proportion  of  the  national  wealth 
product.  Not  only  do  private  roads  absorb 
more  than  their  share  of  wealth,  but  they  tend 
to  concentrate  in  few  hands  the  control  over 
vast  properties,  both  in  the  railway  world  and 
throughout  the  field  of  industry;  for  the  secret 
rates,  rebates,  and  concessions  panted  to  large 
shippers  and  favored  persons  build  up  trusts  and 
combines  and  giant  monopolies  which  disturb 
the  fair  diffusion  of  wealth  in  industries  of  every 
class.  Public  railways,  on  the  other  hand,  do  not 
enable  any  class  to  absorb  an  unjust  share  of 
national  wealth,  nor  concentrate  profit  or  con- 
trol in  few  h^nds,  nor  build  up  private  mono- 
poly or  an  aristocracy  of  wealth  and  industrial 
dominion,  either  in  the  railroad  field  or  outside 
of  it. 

2.  Railroad  experience  throughout  the  world 
indicates  that  impartial  treatment  of  shippers  can 
only  be  secured  under  public  operation.  When 
left  to  themselves,  private  railway  managements 
are  honeycombed  with  favoritism,  and  even  the 
strongest  governments  have  been  unable  to  ex- 
ert sufficient  regulative  pressure  to  extinguish 
the  effects  of  this  innate  tendency.  Public  rail- 
ways naturally  tend  to  the  impartiality  which 
puolic  interest  so  emphatically  demands. 

3.  Private  railways  tend  to  confine  facilities  to 
paying  routes,  building  up  big  cities  and  neglect- 
ing country  districts,  which  are  left  without  a 
fair  share  of  transjiortation  facilities;  while  public 
systems,  aiming  at  the  good  of  the  whole  coun- 
try rather  than  at  profit,  extend  their  lines  more 
widely,  and  distribute  their  facilities  with  regard 
to  need  and  ultimate  benent  to  the  public  as  well 
as  with  regard  to  the  present  traffic. 

4.  Private  railways  constitute  one  of  the  chief 
causes  of  political  corruption.  The  question  of 
public  ownership  of  railroads  is  at  bottom  a  choice 
Detween  government  ownership  of  railroads  and 
railroad  ownership  of  the  government:  The  ex- 
tinguishment of  private  control  over  railways 
removes  the  chief  cause  of  political  corruption 
under  democratic  institutions.  How  inherent 
and  persistent  is  the  tendency  of  private  railroads 
to  fill  the  halls  of  legislation  with  their  agents  and 
lobbyists  and  to  use  every  available  means  of 
dominating  the  government  in  their  interest,  will 
be  apparent  to  any  one  who  is  familiar  with  the 
history  of  private  roads  in  the  U.  S.,  England, 
France,  Germany,  Italy,  and  other  countries. 
Just  so  far  as  private  railways  have  been  Jeft  free 
to  show  their  true  nature,  that  is,  just  sojfar  as 
they  have  been  permitted  to  be  really  ptivate, 
they  have  manifested  this  fundamental  charac- 
teristic, which  expresses  itself  in  the  effort  to  con- 
trol government  in  the  private  interest  of  the 
railways  and  their  allies.  • 

5.  The  history  of  railroads  shows  that  private 
railways,  by  systematic  favoritism,  stock- water- 
ing, political  influence,  etc.,  etc.,  tend  to  separate 
success  from  merit;  while  public  roads  do  not  dis- 
turb the  normal  union  between  merit  and  suc- 
cess. So  far  as  construction  frauds,  overcapi- 
talization, manij)ulation  of  stock,  perversion  of 
accounts,  and  other  methods  of  deceit  and  cun- 
ning enable  men  to  capture  wealth  produced  by 
others,  so  far  is  a  premium  put  on  fraud  and  cun- 
ning, while  true  labor  is  discounted  and  men  are 
drawn  away  from  honest  industry  and  productive 


effort  to  devote  themselves  to  mere  oommercial 
conquest. 

6.  Public  railways  tend  to  make  lower  rates 
than  private  roads  in  the  same  country  and  under 
similar  conditions  otherwise  than  in  respect  to 
ownership.  Public  railways  aim  primarily  at 
service,  while  private  railways  aim  at  profit,  and 
the  rate  level  which  yields  the  highest  profit  is 
above  the  rate  level  that  secures  the  largest  sen*- 
ice  at  a  reasonable  margin  above  the  cost. 

7.  National  ownership  and  operation  of  rail- 
roads under  good  political  conditions  would  be 
able  to  secure  large  economies  through  the  abo- 
lition of  unnecessary  offices  and  staffs,  especially 
in  the  larger  cities;  the  systematic  use  of  tlie 
shortest  routes ;  the  curtailment  of  the  overgrown 
salaries  of  the  upper  class  of  railroad  officials;  a 
saving  in  lobby  and  legislative  funds,  campaign 
expenses,  litigation  costs,  excessive  construction 
profits,  etc.;  the  abolition  of  secret  concessions 
to  favored  shippers,  and  the  economies  of  con- 
solidation tmder  a  single  management  in  the 
public  interest.  C.  P.  Huntington,  the  former 
president  of  the  Southern  Pacilc  Railroad,  esti- 
mated the  railroad  wastes  in  New  York  City  alone 
at  $100,000,000  a  year,  and  the  total  wastes  in- 
cident to  the  private  railroad  system  in  this  coun- 
try amount  to  several  hundreds  of  millions  eveiy 
year. 

8.  Private  railways  foster  monopoly  in  manu- 
factures and  commerce,  while  public  railways 
put  all  on  an  equal  footing  and  tend  to  prevent 
and  break  down  all  kinds  of  industrial  monopoly. 

9.  Public  railroads  are  superior  to  private 
roads  in  respect  to  their  social  effects.  Private 
railroads  intensify  the  tendency  of  this  age  ai  ag- 
gregation to  mass  population  in  giant'  cities. 
Public  roads  tend  to  mollify  and  soften  this  tend- 
ency, and  sometimes  definitely  oppose  it.  Big 
cities  are  the  danger  spots  of  modem  civilization. 
We  may  fairly  designate  as  railroad  slums  not 
only  the  slums  that  gather  in  the  railxx>ad  dis- 
tricts of  big  cities,  but  all  the  slums  of  our  cities, 
which  exist  in  large  measure  because  of  a  false 
railroad  policy — a  policy  of  making  rates  for  pri- 
vate profit  insteaa  of  the  public  |;ood ;  a  policy 
which  intensifies  instead  of  relieving  the  conges- 
tion of  population  modem  industry  tends  to  pro- 
duce. When  private  railways  do  something  to 
relieve  congestion,  as  in  the  case  of  working  men's 
trains,  it  is  not  a  part  of  their  own  policy,  not  a 
result  of  private  ownership  of  railways,  but  a 
result  of  the  compulsory  adoption  of  a  policy 
natural  to  good  business. 

Inec^ualities  of  social  condition  are  greatly  ag- 
gravated by  private  railroads,  while  public  roads 
as  a  rule  maintain  an  even  balance  or  else  make 
a  definite  effort  to  help  the  needy 

Social  Effects  ^"^  ^^^  ^^^  beginnings  of  wealth. 
Our  private  roads  give  the  wealthy 
every  advantage.  The  common  peo- 
ple pay  for  their  own  freight  and  for  a  great  part 
of  the  freight  carried  for  Armour,  Rockefeller, 
Morgan,  and  other  owners  of  "infant"  industries. 
A  large  proportion  of  our  millionaires  and  multi- 
millionaires owe  their  fortunes  to  railroad  meth- 
ods and  policies  which  are  wholly  foreign  to  public 
roads  and  would  be  impossible  of  a[aoption  on 
any  civilized  governmental  system. 

10.  Private  railways  buy  labor  at  the  lowest 
market  rates  just  as  they  buy  coal  and  iron. 
Public  railways  recognize  that  in  dealing  with 
labor  they  are  dealing,  not  with  d,  commodity  to 
be  purchased  for  the  use  of  the  railroads  and  con- 
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in  providing  transportation,  but  with  hu- 
ings  who  form  a  part  of  the  very  society  for 
of  which  the  railroads  themselves  exist — 
)lders  in  the  roads  and  members  of  the  co- 
ve associations  on  behalf  of  which  the  gov- 
it  itself  is  acting.  Private  railroads  as  a  rule 
y  the  economic  side,  the  doUar-and-cent, 
tnd-loss  side,  of  the  labor  question.  Public 
jments  see  the  human  side,  the  ethical  side, 
3  civilization  side,  as  well  as  the  economic 
id  pay  higher  wages,  work  the  men  shorter 
ind  provide  better  conditions  than  private 
n  the  same  country.  The  humane  and 
ened  policy  of  public  roads  toward  the 
g  classes  both  in  their  relation  to  their  own 
ees  and  to  the  working  people  in  other  oc- 
►ns,  is  one  of  the  chief  titles  of  the  pubhc 
is  to  our  respect  and  admiration, 
'he  character  product  or  type  of  manhood 
ed  by  public  railways  is  superior  to  that 
ed  by  private  railways.  The  elements  of 
«r  that  make  for  good  citizenship  and 
iving — respect  for  law  and  justice,  habits 
jsty  and  fair  dealing,  love  of  country,  ha- 
action  with  reference  to  public  interest 
than  for  selfish  private  ends — are  much 
trongly  favored  by  public  railways  than 
ate  systems. 

Railways  are  public  highways  and  perform 
functions.  This  is  the  doctrine  of  the 
tipreme  Court,  and  the  courts  of  last  resort 

York,  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  Min- 
and  many  other  states.  Public  functions, 
s,  rights,  or  properties  should  be  used  for 
t)lic  benefit,  not  for  private  profit.  It  is 
ure  of  private  ownership  and  management 
rdinate  the  public  benefit  to  private  profit 
er  the  two  conflict.  Therefore,  public 
including  the  public  highways,  should  not 
usted  to  private  management. 
?he  construction  and  operation  of  railroads 
i  the  exercise  of  the  sovereign  powers  of  tax- 
eminent  domain,  and  the  determination 
distribution  of  wealth,  and  in  many  cases 
5  sovereign  power  of  legislation.  Only  the 
gn  people  have  a  right  to  sovereign  power; 
re  only  the  people  have  a  right  to  own  and 
\  the  highways  with  which  the  exercise  of 
pi  power  is  indissolubly  linked.  It  is  an 
lie  blunder  and  an  abuse  of  governmental 
to  put  in  the  hands  of  a  small  portion  of 
pie  to  be  managed  by  them  for  their  profit 
vantage  sovereign  powers  and  functions 
[jelong  to  the  whole  people  and  should  be 
r  the  benefit  of  the  whole  people,  and  not 
interest  of  a  part  of  the  community  against 
t.  What  could  be  more  unwise  than  to 
ver  to  a  few  individuals  public  rights  and 
which  enable  them  to  tax  the  whole  peo- 
their  own  benefit  ? 

Mvate  monopoly  of  railroads  involves  a 
er  case  of  taxation  without  representation 
suited  from  the  efforts  of  King  George  and 
glish  Parliament  which  precipitated  the 
an  Revolution. 

principal  objections  raised  against  public 
nip  and  operation  of  railroads  in  this 
T  relate  to  the  cost,  the  sphere  of  govem- 
ind  the  political  difficulties  that  would  be 
tered  in  this  country. 
5  government  bought  the  railroads  at  their 

capitalization,  the  cost  would  certainly 
r  large,  but  the  wind  and  water  may  be 
jd  out  of  railroad  capitalization  either  by 


exercise  of  the  power  to  reduce  rates,  or  by  build- 
ing or  buying  one  or  two  competing  routes.  If 
progressive  income  and  inheritance 
Obiaetiom    ^^^^^  were  established,  as  advocated 

Aiiiiw«r^  by  President  Roosevelt,  the  mono- 
polists could  be  made  to  pay  into 
the  public  treasury  in  a  few  years 
enough  to  pay  for  all  the  railroads  the  govern- 
ment would  need  to  buy,  above  the  structural 
cost  of  duplication  less  depreciation. 

It  is  possible  that,  as  pointed  out  by  Senator 
Newlands,  the  most  feasible  plan,  the  one  that 
could  be  adopted  with  the  least  opposition  and 
the  minimum  of  friction,  would  be  to  issue  3  per 
cent  government  bonds  for  the  fair  value  of  the 
securities  of  the  railways  taken  for  public  use,  and 
provide  that  the  hundreds  of  millions  saved  each 
year  by  the  difference  between  the  3  per  cent  or 
less  at  which  the  government  can  borrow  and  the 
rate  of  interest  and  dividends  paid  b^  the  rail- 
roads, should  be  used  to  pay  off  the  railway  capi- 
tal, which  could  be  accomplished  in  this  way 
probably  in  thirty  or  forty  years. 

Some  excellent  people  declare  that  the  railroad 
business  is  outside  the  proper  sphere  of  govern- 
ment. It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  railroads  do 
not  regard  the  government  business  as  outside 
the  sphere  of  the  railroads,  but  there  is  rather 
more  logic  in  the  inclusion  of  government  in  the 
railroad  field  than  in  the  exclusion  of  the  rail- 
roads from  the  government  field.  The  clear, 
common  sense  of  the  situation  is  that  the  govern- 
ment is  simply  the  agent  of  the  people  to  attend 
to  any  business  they  see  fit  to  entrust  to  it. 

The  fact  is  that  in  every  civilized  land  the  gov- 
ernment has  two  functions,  restraint  and  service. 
It  keeps  order  and  it  performs  services — exercises 
industrial  activities.  No  government  on  earth  is 
limited  to  keeping  order.  The  sole  questions  in 
practical  statesmanship  relate  to  the  extent  of 
the  two  functions  and  the  methods  to  be  adopted. 
And  the  movement  of  history  is  in  the  direction 
of  diminishing  restraint  and  increasing  service. 

The  political  difficulties  in  the  way  of  munici- 
pal ownership  of  railways  in  the  U.  S.  at  the 
present  time  are  undoubtedly  very  great,  if  not 
prohibitive.  But  it  must  not  be  inferred  that 
public  railways  are  wrong  for  America  because 
present  political  conditions  are  not  adapted  to 
that  system.  If  public  railways,  honestly  man- 
aged in  the  public  interest,  are  better  than  pri- 
vate railways,  then  it  is  our  duty  to  establish  as 
rapidly  as  possible  the  political  conditions  neces- 
sary to  secure  honest  management  in  the  public 
interest.  The  elimination  of  private  railway  cor- 
porations will  remove  one  of  the  chief  causes,  if 
not  the  chief  cause,  of  political  corruption  in 
city,  state,  and  nation;  but  it  is  equally  clear 
that  the  operation  of  the  railways  by  a  ring  of 
political  monopolists  and  grafters  in  their  private 
interest  would  be  a  disaster  so  great  that  public 
ownership  cannot  be  asked  or  assented  to  by 
fair-minded  citizens  until  there  is  a  reasonable 
prospect  of  escaping  this  danger.  There  are  im- 
portant safeguards,  however,  that  we  can  adopt 
and  that  will  go  far  in  assuring  political  purity. 

Germany,  Switzerland,  Belgium,  Denmark, 
New  Zealand,  and  Australia  have  valuable  lessons 
for  us  in  this  regard.  From  Germany  we  should 
take  the  thorough  organization  of  the  civil  service 
based  on  technical  training  and  careful  testing, 
and  the  system  of  advisory  railway  councils  rep- 
resenting various  interests,  industrial  and  social; 
from  Switzerland,  the  initiative  and  referendum. 
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that  the  people  may  have  actual  and  continuous 
control  of  the  government  and  graft  become  a 
lost  art;  from  Belgium,  proportional  representa- 
tion, that  every  important  interest  may  be  fairly 
represented  and  have  a  voice  in  the  deliberations 
of  our  legislative  bodies ;  from  Denmark,  the  rail- 
way profit-sharing  plan;  from  New  2^aland,  the 
railway  appeal  boards,  high  wages,  short  hours, 
and  liberal  pension  system ;  from  Australia,  per- 
haps, a  modified  form  of  the  bipartizan  commis- 
sion as  a  further  means  of  checking  any  attempt 
at  using  the  system  for  party  purposes  or  political 
pressure  to  secure  extensions  or  improvements  on 
sectional  lines ;  and  back  of  it  all  we  must  have  a 
sufficient  development  of  civic  interest  and  in- 
telligence in  the  body  of  the  people  to  make  it 
certain  that  the  laws  would  be  enforced  and  that 
evasion  of  them  would  not  be  tolerated.  The 
magnificent  response  our  people  have  given  to 
Roosevelt,  Folk,  La  FoUette,  Johnson,  Weaver, 
Fagan,  and  other  civic  heroes  indicates  that  under 
proper  leaders  it  would  not  take  long  to  evolve 
either  the  laws  or  the  enlightened  public  spirit 
needful  to  make  public  ownership  of  the  railways 
a  success. 

In  answer  to  the  objection  that  government 
ownership  would  put  the  railroads  in  jjolitics,  we 
may  ask :  *  *  Where  are  they  now  ? "  It  is  doubtful 
whether  they  could  be  in  politics  in  any  worse  form 
than  they  are  to-day,  and  it  may  be  further  re- 
marked that  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  railroads 
should  be  in  politics  at  all  in  the  objectionable 
sense,  under  a  common-sense  system  of  public 
ownership  with  a  non-partizan  commission,  rail- 
way courts,  and  solid  civil-service  organization. 

Prof.  Richard  T.  Ely  says:  "Our  American  rail- 
roads are  incomparably  more  *in  politics'  than 
the  German  railroads.  Not  only  this ;  those  Ger- 
man railroads  which  have  been  bought  by  the 
State,  I  believe,  are  less  'in  politics'  than  they 
were  when  they  were  private  property. 

"Our  terrible  corruption  in  cities  dates  from 
the  rise  of  private  corporations  in  control  of  natu- 
ral monopolies,  and  when  we  abolish  them  we  do 
away  with  the  chief  cause  of  corruption." 

As  high  as  20  per  cent  of  the  railroads  of  the 
U.  S.  have  been  operated  at  the  same  time  by 
government  aepnts  called  receivers,  and  the  suc- 
cess and  hon^ty  with  which  these  public  man- 
agers, responsible  to  the  federal  courts,  performed 
the  duties  of  their  calling  under  infinite  difficul- 
ties, bringing  the  roads  back  to  prosperity  after 
they  had  been  wrecked  by  private  enterprise, 
shows  the  possibilities  of  public  management  of 
railroads  under  reasonable  safeguards. 

Political  influence  in  rate-making  and  in  the 
establishment  of  new  lines,  abuse  of  patronage, 
and  use  of  the  railroads  for  party  purposes,  are 
possibilities  that  have  to  be  guarded  agamst  in  the 
case  of  public  railways.  And  the  railroad  lobby, 
caucuses  and  conventions  packed  with  railroad 
adherents,  use  of  the  railroad  vote  for  private 
corporation  purpjoses,  election  of  men  really  rep- 
resenting the  railways  and  their  allies  under  the 
rnask  and  pretense  of  representing  the  people, 
direct  and  indirect  bribery  of  legislators  and 
officials,  use  of  the  power  of  discrimination  and 
favoritism  and  the  fear  of  reprisals  to  swing  in- 
fluential shippers  into  line  and  compel  them  to 
use  their  influence  with  legislators  ana  the  govern- 
ment for  railroad  purposes,  secret  contammation 
of  the  sources  of  public  information,  perversion  of 
the  press  and  manufacture  of  erroneous  public 
sentiment  by  fraudulent  methods — all  these  and 


many  other  means  of  corrupting  and  controlling 
government  in  the  interest  of  the  railways  and 
their  allies,  must  be  guarded  against  under  the 
private  system. 

A  few  of  the  important  differences  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

1.  Under  the  private  system  the  railways 
themselves  are  the  active  cause  of  political  cor- 
ruption, while  under  the  public  system  the  ndl- 
ways  are  not  the  active  cause,  but  merely  the  field 
of  operation.  If  there  is  corruption  under  the 
public  system  it  is  because  the  government  is  bad. 
The  railways  enlat^e  the  field,  and  if  a  govern- 
ment is  tainted  with  the  virus  of  the  spoils  system 
or  the  poison  of  excessive  partizanship  or  political 
rottenness  of  any  sort,  it  will  manifest  itself  in 
the  railways  as  well  as  in  the  halls  of  legislation, 
the  ordinary  administrative  departments,  and 
even  the  courts,  if  the  canker  goes  deep  enou^ 
But  given  a  good  government  and  public  railways, 
the  public  railways  will  not  go  to  work  to  corrapt 
the  government.  Given  a  g[ood  government  and 
private  railways,  and  the  private  railways  will  gp 
to  work  to  corrupt  the  government  and  control  it 
in  their  interest,  and  the  government  must  be 
very,  very  good  and  very,  very  strong  or  they  win 
succeed  in  large  measure,  except  in  times  of  popu- 
lar uprising,  and  even  then  they  have  far  more 
than  an  even  chance  of  molding,  dominating,  or 
defying  the  law. 

2.  The  political  evils  that  may  attend  public 
railways  under  a  bad  government  are  much  less 
vital  than  those  treated  by  private  railways. 

The  former  affect  cniefly  the  cost'of 
Politleal  '^'^i^g  *^c  roads  and  the  govem- 
Syili  "^®'^*»  t^c  latter  undermine  the  very 
nature  of  free  institutions,  overturn 
popular  government,  and  establish 
a  corporate  aristocracy  in  place  of  a  republic. 
Governor  Folk's  splendid  battle-cry  in  Missouri 
is  that  the  domination  of  our  governments  by  the 
railroads  and  their  allies  through  bribery  and 
fraud  is  treason.  A  legislator  who  holds  alle- 
giance to  a  railway  of'other  private  interest  and 
votes  for  it  against  the  public  is  giving  aid  and 
comfort  to  the  enemies  ot  the  republic.  The  fed- 
eral constitution  guarantees  to  every  state  a  re- 
publican form  of  government.  The  railways  and 
their  allies  defjr  this  provision  as  they  do  many 
other  constitutional  and  statutory  enactments, 
and  transform  our  state  and  national  govern- 
ments from  governments  by  and  for  the  people 
to  governments  by  and  for  the  corporations 
wherever  corporate  interests  are  involved. 

3.  The  political  ills  of  public  railways  are  open, 
clearly  visible,  known  of  all  men,  while  the  politi- 
cal evils  arising  from  private  railways  are  largely 
hidden  from  the  public  view. 

4.  The  political  ills  of  public  railways  are  more 
easily  removed  than  those  of  private  railroads, 
not  only  because  they  are  less  hidden  and  less 
radical,  but  because  under  the  private  system  a 
large  mass  of  wealthy  and  influential  people,  as 
shareholders  in  private  railways  or  recipients  of 
their  favors,  have  a  financial  interest  in  aiding  or 
permitting  the  election  of  men  who  can  be  con- 
trolled by  the  railroads,  while  tmder  the  public 
system  the  financial  interest  of  these  important 
classes  is  transferred  to  the  side  of  good  citizen- 
ship and  they  stand  with  the  great  body  of  the 
people  for  honest  and  efficient  administration. 

5.  Finally,  public  roads  are  to-day  in  nearly 
allcivilized  countries  substantially  free  from  any 
serious  form  of  political  difficulty.     In  a  numbed 
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atries  no  serious  political  trouble  has  ever 
jxperienced  in  connection  with  the  State 
ys,  and  in  others  where  difficulty  has  been 
snced  it  has  in  nearly  every  case  been 
or  almost  wholly  overcome. 

Frank  Parsons. 
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AMERICAll  RAILWAYS  VS.  THE  PUBLIC 

srican  railway  corporations  finding  themselves  growing  unpopular,  because  of  their  watered 
discriminations,  carelessness  of  human  life,  etc.,  have  raised  tne  cry  of  persecution  and  have 
sed  "literary  bureaus"  to  prepare  free  articles  for  the  magazines  and  daily  press,  to  trv  and 
themselves  before  the  public  and  show  how  the  railways  have  been  abusea.  We  give  below 
these  railway  statements,  prepared  in  1903  for  submission  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Inter - 
k>mmerce,  by  Slason  Thompson,  secretary  of  the  General  Managers'  Association,  represent- 
jnty-four  railroads  in  Chicago.  We  give  it  in  the  railways'  own  words,  side  by  side  with  what 
ieve  to  be  the  facts  upon  each  point. — Ed.] 


Thb  Railways'  Own  Statement 


A  Statement  op  the  Public's  Interest 


(a)  Freight  Rates 

i  freight  rates  on  American  railways  are 
rest  in  the  world,  and  had  steadily  tended 
ard  until  the  recent  advance  in  wages  and 
U,  is  proved  by  the  following  statements: 
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sts  twentv-five  cents  a  mile  to  move  a  ton 
ht  from  the  farm  or  the  factory  to  the  sta- 
costs  less  than  three  fourths  of  a  cent  a 
transport  it  thence  to  its  destination. 

(6)  Passenger  Rates 

average  revenue  of  the  railways  for  carry- 
sengers  one  mile  since  the  organization  of 
srstate  Commerce  Commission  has  been  as 
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ne  passenger  rates  have  declined  nearly  6 
t  smce  1892  the  average  daily  wages  of  the 
)st  directly  employed  m  train  service  have 
id  as  follows: 
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. .  .xo 


P.C. 

Conductors xo 

Other  trainmen 14 


(a)  Freight  Rates 

It  is  not  proved  that  American  freight  rates 
are  the  cheapest.  Many  elements  have  to  be 
taken  into  consideration  which  the  railroads' 
statement  conveniently  omits.  In  Great  Britain, 
taking  the  railroads'  own  figures,  the  published 
rates  include  chaises  for  collection  and  delivery, 
loading  and  unloading,  and,  to  a  lai^ge  extent, 
also  insurance.  According  to  the  railroads'  own 
statement,  the  corresponding  expenses  in  America 
are  very  high,  yet  are  not  included  in  Ameri- 
can rates.  President  A.  %^  Hadley  of  Yale 
(by  no  means  a  believer  in  public  ownership) 
says  distinctly  (in  his  "American  Transporta- 
tion") that  it  is  impossible  to  compare  English 
and  American  freight  rates.  As  for  rates  in 
other  countries,  some  classes  of  rates  are  un- 
doubtedly higher,  but  some  classes  of  rates 
are  also  lower  than  in  America.  It  must  be  re- 
membered, too,  that  such  rates  are  general  aver- 
ages, and,  in  case  of  America  especially,  are  largely 
made  up  of  long-haul  rates  for  grain,  coal,  iron, 
and  the  cheapest  classes  of  freight.  Such  rates 
are  cheaper  than  in  continental  Europe.  But 
when  it  comes  to  short-distance  rates  for  general 
commodities,  and  especially  between  non-com- 
peting points,  American  rates  tell  a  very  different 
story.  German  commissioners  recently  in  the 
U.  S.  estimated  that  for  sntaU  shippers  rates  in 
Germany  and  the  U.  S.  were  about  the  same. 
American  rates  are  low  for  the  few  big  shippers. 
European  rates,  especially  on  the  government- 
owned  lines,  serve  the  general  public. 

(6)  Passenger  Rates 

Here  comparison  is  more  fair,  and  here  we  find 
that  for  the  average  traveler,  American  passenger 
rates  are  probably  the  highest  of  the  civilized 
world.  This  is  not  true  for  the  few  rich.  Rich 
pjBople  in  America  can  travel  cheaper  than  in 
Europe;  European  first-class  rates  are  high. 
They  believe  in  Europe  that  if  rich  people  want 
special  comforts  they  should  pay  for  them.  But 
tne  true  comparison  is  between  rates  for  the  or- 
dinary public.     This  means  in  Europe  third  class» 
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The  Railways'  Own  Statement 

The  recent  increase  in  receipts  per  passenger 
mile  is  due  to  losing  the  cheapest  passenger  traffic, 
which  is  traveling  by  trolley,  and  not  to  an  in- 
crease in  rates. 

The  cost  of  passenger  service  is  constantly  in- 
creasing to  meet  the  demand  for  more  trains  and 
greater  speed. 

(c)  Foreign  Passenger  Rates 

In  England,  the  North  Eastern  Railway,  the 
only  British  road  giving  intelligible  statistics, 
shows  the  following  average  receipts  per  ton  mile 
in  1903: 

On  minerals i  .93  cents 

On  merchandise  and  live  stock 3 .  94  cents 

On  all  commodities a. 32  cents 

Pennsylvania  Railroad  on  much  the  same  class. ...  0.58  cents 

In  Germany,  average  revenue  per  ton  mile 1.42  cents 

In  Prance,  average  revenue  per  ton  mile 1.55  cents 

In  Austria,  average  revenue  per  ton  mile i .  16  cents 

In  Htmgary,  average  revenue  per  ton  mile 1 ,  30  cents 

England — First  class,  4  cents;  second,  2.5 
cents;  third,  2  cents.  Average  receipts  per  pas- 
senger mile,  about  2  cents. 

&rmany — Fast  trains:  First  class,  3.45  cents; 
second,  2.55;  third,  1.79.  Ordinary  trains:  First, 
3.06  cents;  second,  2.3;  third,  1.53,  and  fourth, 
0.77  (not  allowed  on  fast  trains).  Average  re- 
ceipts per  passenger  mile,  about  1.07  cents,  due 
to  90  per  cent  of  travel  being  third  and  fourth 
class,  on  cars  little  better  than  American  box  cars. 

If  the  American  railway  freight  rates  were  in 
proportion  to  American  wages  in  comparison 
with  foreign  wages,  they  would  be  from  four  to 
eight  times  what  they  are,  as  the  following  fig- 
tires,  from  official  sources,  prove: 

(d)  Pd^oj  Railway  Labor 

Average  pay  of  railway  laborers  in  various 
countries  whose  freight  rates  are  more  than 
double  American  rates : 

Per  day 

United  States  » $1.31 

United  Kingdom .71 

Germany  (State  railways) 57 

Prance  (State  railways) 52 

Belgium  (State  railways) 48 

Italy  (State  railways) 4a 

Russia  (State  railways 29 

India  (State  railways) 08 

1  The  lowest  paid  class  of  railway  employees. 

Averaj^e  pay  of  several  classes  of  railway  em- 
ployees in  the  U.  S.,  Great  Britain,  and  Belgium, 
1903- 
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Enginemen 

Firemen 

Conductors 

Other  trainmen 

General  office  clerks 

Station  agents 

Machinists 

Carpenters 

Switch  and  crossing  tenders  and 

watchmen — Men 

Women 


United  Great 
States,  Britain, 
per  day     per  day 


$4  01 
2.28 
338 
2.17 
2.21 
1.87 
2.50 
2.19 

1.76 


$1.62 

.91 

1.22 

.85 

1 .01 
I.  so 


Belgium* 
per  day 


$1.01 

.72 

1.08 

.72 

I .  II 

1.38 

.8s 

.84 

.48 
.16 


*  Belgium  is  chosen  for  the  comparison  because  the  i>ay  of 
railway  labor  there  is  less  complicated  with  premiums  and 
allowances  than  elsewhere  on  tne  Continent.  See  Bulletin, 
Deparlmgnt  of  Labor,  No.  20,  and  Fifteenth  Annual  Report 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Labdr. 


A  Statement  op  the  Public's  Interest 

(c)  Foreign  Passenger  Rates 

In  Great  Britain,  accordin|^  to  the  railroads'  own 
statement,  the  average  receipts  per  passenger  per 
mile  is  about  two  cents,  and  this,  as  the  statement 
says,  is  the  third-class  rate,  showing  how  most 
people  travel.  In  Germany,  again,  as  the  raS- 
ways'  own  statement  shows,  90  per  cent  of  the 
people  go  third  or  even  fourth  class,  and  the  aver- 
age  receipts  per  passenger  mile  are  only  scarcely 
one  half  the  American  rate,  or  1.07  cents,  com- 
pared with  the  American  2.01  cents.  The  rail- 
ways' statement  tries  to  get  around  this  by  sta- 
ting that  the  German  third-  and  fourth-class  cars 
are  "little  better  than  box  cars."  Are  we  to  be- 
lie ve  that  90  per  cent  of  German  travel  goes  in  box 
cars.?  Either  those  who  assert  this  are  utteriy 
ignorant  of  modem  Germany,  or  are  willing 
to  deceive  the  American  people.  The  writer  has 
recently  traveled  in  all  parts  of  the  German  Em- 
pire, has  tried  all  classes,  and  knows  that  German 
third-class  cars  are  comfortable,  'well-lit  cars,  quite 
as  clean  and  well-ventilated  as  many  American 
ordinary  cars.  Ninety  per  cent  of  Germans  do 
not  go  in  "box  cars."  In  Belgium  and  Denmait 
the  average  is  0.75;  Austria,  i.oo;  Switzeiiaod. 
1.30;  Norway  and  Sweden,  1.16.  American 
rates  (except  on  a  very  few  roads)  only  average 
two  cents  by  including  commuters,  etc.  This 
can  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  in  most  states 
the  railroads  consider  themselves  persecuted  if 
asked  to  chai:ge  only  two  cents  a  mile.  American 
railroads  favor  the  rich,  but  charge  90  per  cent 
of  the  people  about  double  the  Eiuopean  rates. 

(c?)  Pay  of  Railway  Lahor 

It  is  tmdoubtedly  true  that  American  railway 
labor  is  more  highly  paid  than  in  Europe.  Amer- 
ican wages  are  higher  than  European  wages  in 
most  pursuits.  Tney  are,  however,  not  so  much 
higher  as  at  first  appears,  and  especially  as  ap- 
pears from  the  railways'  statement.  It  picKs 
out  Belgium  for  comparison  on  the  Continent  of 
Europe,  perhaps  because  wages  are  generally 
lower  in  Belgium  than  in  any  European  cotmtiy 
except  in  the  extreme  east  and  south.  When  it 
was  a  question  of  low  passenger  rates,  Belgium 
is  not  mentioned  by  American  railways.  Eu- 
ropean wages  generally  are  materially  higher 
than  in  Belgium.  It  must  be  remembered  too 
that  wages  are  measured  by  the  cost  of  living, 
and  that  the  necessities  of  life,  particularly  rent, 
are  much  cheaper  in  Europe.  In  Europe,  too,  the 
governments  almost  always  see  to  it  that  the  men 
on  the  State  railways  have  good  houses  at  very 
cheap  rates,  old-age  pensions,  accident  and  sick- 
ness insurance,  and  many  other  advantages. 
This  is  particularly  the  case  in  Germany  and  Bel- 
gium. The  German  Government  distributed  in 
1903  $100,000,000  in  various  forms  of  insurance 
relief.  The  Prussian  Railway  Department  alone 
in  1Q03  owned  8,860  houses  for  its  employees,  and 
besides  loaned  over  $1,000,000  to  workmen's 
building  societies.  The  little  done  by  a  few 
American  roads  out  of  dues  paid  by  ttieir  em- 
ployees is  as  nothing  in  comparison.  There  is 
more  than  one  side  to  the  question  of  wages. 
The  Labor  reports  to  which  the  railwa3rs*  state- 
ment refers  tor  comparative  wages  are  at  least 
eight  years  old.  Europe  has  made  large  progress 
in  those  years  in  its  treatment  of  labor. 
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Railways  and 
Railway  Problems 


(e)  Capitalization 

03  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
ized  their  capitalization  thus : 

$6,155,559,062 

6.444.431.226 


cbt 

I  xailway  capital $12,599,990,258 

r  railroads 2.318,391.953 


lailway  capital $10,281,598,305 


DST    OP    RAILWAYS    AND    EQUIPMENT 

nterstate  Commerce  Commission  in  1903 
i  as  follows : 

lad  (193.823  miles) $10,273,837,190 

luipment *  699,767.723 

I  cost $10,973,504,903 

g  the  last  four  years  new  locomotives,  passenger  and 
its  cost  upward  of  $874,000,000. 

the  large  cost  of  sidings,  yard  tracks, 
[g  tracks,  and  other  facilities  at  terminals 
han  the  construction  of  new  road  that  has 
recent  additions  to  railway  capital, 
welve  years — 1888-99,  inclusive — an  av- 
»f  63.94  per  cent  of  American  railway 
paid  no  dividends — the   lowest   amount 

Deing  2^.83  per  cent,  in   1896,  and  the 

40.61,  m   1899.     Not  until   1901   did  a 

y  of  railway  stocks  pay  any  dividends 

»r.     Even  last  year  43. 94  per  cent  paid 

During  all  these  years  the  water  in 

stock  was  gradually  absorbed  by  millions 
i  from  stockholders  to  vast  extensions, 
lents,  and  improvements.  On  June  30, 
iiere  were  37,855  miles  of  operated  rail- 
spresenting  $2,439,144,503  of  capital,  in 
as  of  the  receivers.  Before  they  got  out, 
er  was  effectually  squeezed  out  of  them, 
accounts  there  were  only  1,185  miles  un- 
*ivers*  orders. 


ICAN   VERSUS   FOREIGN    CAPITALIZATION 

5St  of  comparison  with  forei.£rn  railway  capi- 
>n  furnishes  the  following  demonstration: 


Miles 

Capitalization 

or  cost  of 
construction 

Capitali- 
zation 
per  mile 

ingdom 

(State) 

^te) 

2a.435 
3a. 125 
23.938 
35.482 
»i2,4oa 
>io.8i3 
J2.498 
*  1.064 
'2.468 
*i.274 
'3.4x6 

*X,II2 

$6,225,144,585 

3.364.290.000 

3,415.400.000 

2.700,000.000 

1,370.109,725 

701,640,865 

419.410.490 

145.885,000 

257.305.470 

50.175.000 

106.419.875 

46,800.000 

$277,474 
104.725 
143.053 

itate) 

76.095 

State) 

110.475 

^tate) 

64.888 

(State) 

167.898 

State).. :...:.. 

137.103 

ad(Sute) 

Sute) 

104.256 
39.384 

^te) 

44,048 

(State) 

41.900 

oreign  railways. . 

148.027 

$18,925,810,010 

$127,696 

»te»— 

X903) 

2OS.313 
2OS.313 
20S.313 

$12,599,990,258 
10,281.598,305 
12,794,806.023 

$61,369 

^3) 

50.077 

instruction 

62.313 

1  Cost  of  construction. 
— Altho  Am^can  railways  are  capitalized  at  less 
t  half  foreign  railways,  they  were  constructed  by 
ting  from  two  to  four  times  as  much.     (See  Wages 

RBNT  COUHTRIBS.) 


(e)  Capitalization 
The  railways'  statement  argues  that  Ameri- 
can railways  are  not  overcapitalized  because  the 
United  States  capitalization  averages  only  $61,- 
369  and  foreigp  capitalization  $127,696  per  mile. 
But  the  question  is,  What  is  capitalized?  Large 
portions  of  the  American  railway  mileage  do  not 
CDegin  to  compare  with  the  construction  of  most 
European  roads.  England,  for  example,  allows 
no  grade  crossings,  compels  the  best  safety  de- 
vices, etc.,  while  all  European  roads  are  super- 
vised by  governments  which  insist  on  many 
costly  details.  European  roads  are  very  much 
more'  watched  than  American  roads.  The  result 
is  that  Euiopean  roads  are  more  costly  but  can 
attain  higher  speed  and  operate  with  more  safety. 
As  to  speed,  the  writer  has  calculated  the  speed 
of  the  30  fastest  trains  running  100  miles  or  over, 
leaving  London,  Paris,  Berlin,  and  New  York. 
(For  details,  see  his  tables  in  the  Review  of 
Reviews  for  Nov.,  1907.)  He  finds  that  the  30 
fastest  trains  leaving  New  York  average  45.23 
miles  per  hour;  those  leaving  Berlin  average 
45 .  78  miles  per  hour;  those  leaving  Paris  average 
47.4^  miles  per  hour,  and  those  leaving  London 
attam  the  remarkable  average  of  52.86  per  hour. 
In  other  words,  American  express  trams,  even 
when  on  time  (and  usually  they  are  behind  time) , 
run  on  the  average  slower  than  those  of  England, 
France,  or  Germany.  Even  our  boasted  Twen- 
tieth Century  Limited  on  the  New  York  Central 
runs  as  far  as  Rochester  (372  miles)  only  52.76 
miles  per  hour — not  so  fast  as  the  average  Eng- 
lish express  train.  There  were  in  the  United 
Kingdom  in  the  summer  of  1907,  including  long 
and  short  runs,  61  trains  whose  schedule  time 
was  56  miles  per  hour.  Now  such  speed  is  only 
possiole  with  the  best  track,  a  pertect  system 
of  signals,  the  latest  improvements,  and,  above 
all,  absence  of  grade  crossings.  Naturally  this 
requires  more  capitalization  than  our  cheaply 
constructed,  poorly  graded  American  roads.  Be- 
fore our  railroads  can  say  that  they  are  not  over- 
capitalized we  must  know  how  much  actual 
money  was  paid  in,  and  it  is  notorious  that  no 
railroads  in  the  world  have  as  much  water  in  pro- 
portion to  money  actually  paid  in.  For  some  de- 
tails as  to  the  stock- watering  of  American  roads, 
see  article  Railways,  p.  1038.  See  there,  too,  how 
the  final  report  of  the  United  States  Industrial 
Commission  found  that  the  improvements,  of 
which  the  railroads  make  so  much,  could  account 
for  $120,000,000  in  1900,  while  in  that  year  alone 
the  railroads  watered  their  stock  $457,000,000. 

STOCK-WATERING 

It  is  this  stock- watering,  with  the  resultant  stri- 
ving to  earn  money  on  a  capital  never  paid  in,  that 
prevents  the  railroads  from  giving  a  satisfactory 
service,  from  introducing  improvements,  from 
making  necessary  provisions  for  human  life ;  it  is 
stock- watering,  m  a  word,  that  makes  the  Amer- 
ican railway  system,  once  undoubtedly  the  best 
in  the  world,  at  present,  on  the  important  points 
of  track  construction,  speed,  and,  above  all, 
safety,  distinctly  below  the  systems  of  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  Germany.  Another  impor- 
tant point  is  that  in  Europe  generally  the  rail- 
roads have  had  to  pay  dearly  for  land.  American 
railroads  have  bought  land  cheap  and  had  a  vast 
mileage  given  them  for  nothing. 


Railways  and 
Railway  Problems 
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(/)  Distribution  of  Railway  Capital 

The  bogy  that  raHwav  ownership  is  being 
dangerously  concentrated  was  refuted  by  the 
Report  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
Feb.  24,  1905,  "that  the  number  of  stockholders 
reported  by  the  carriers  in  their  annual  reports 
for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1904,  was  327,851." 
As  the  holding  of  railway  bonds  is  even  more 
general,  owing  to  their  character  as  approved 
securities  in  estates  and  trusteeships,  tne  total 
of  those  directly  interested  in  railway  stocks  and 
bonds  must  approach  700,000. 

A  still  further  distribution  of  interest  in  railway 
securities  comes  through  the  large  holdings  of 
trustees,  administrators,  and  executors  of  estates; 
of  bankers  and  brokers  for  long  lists  of  custom- 
ers, and  of  insurance  companies,  banks,  savings- 
banks,  and  other  corporations. 

How  great  is  this  last  distribution  may  be 
judged  from  the  following  statement  of  railway 
stocks  and  bonds  held  by  various  corporate 
bodies: 

Insurance  com{>anies  licensed  in  Bfassachusetts    $845,889,038 

Savings-banks  in  six  states 443,354,086 

Security  from  educational  institutions 47.468.3a7 

Total $i,335.7xx,45x 

An  illustration  of  these  holdings  of  railway 
securities  is  afforded  by  the  reports  of  the  fol- 
lowing companies: 

New  York  Life  Insurance  Company  (bonds). . .  $307,334,800 

Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  (bonds) 94,982.000 

Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  (stocks) 18.860,000 

Prudential  Life  Insurance  Company  (bonds)...       35,977,330 
Travelers'    Insurance    Company    (stocks    and 

bonds) 3 1,833.000 

The  fire  risks  in  force  in  the  U.  S.  amount  to 
over  $27,000,000,000.  More  than  half  the  as- 
sets of  the  companies  writing  this  insurance  is  in- 
vested in  railway  securities. 

The  significance  of  these  figures  is  emphasized 
by  the  further  fact  that  in  the  whole  U.  S.  there 
are  over  17,000,000  life-insurance  policies  in 
force,  covering  $10,508,478,776,  and  7,305,228 
depositors  in  savings-banks,  whose  deposits  ag- 
gregate $2,935,204,845.  These  millions  are  all 
mdirectly  interested  in  the  present  conservative 
and  progressive  management  of  American  rail- 
ways. 

ig)  As  to  Discrimination 

As  for  rebates,  private-car  lines,  industrial 
tracks,  and  terminal  privileges  or  any  other  de- 
vice whereby  unjust  discriminations  are  given, 
the  present  laws,  if  enforced,  would  seem  to  be 
sufficient  to  put  a  stop  to  them.  If  they  are  not, 
Congress  should  immediately  strengthen  the 
hands  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
for  the  detection  and  prosecution  of  the  offenders. 
Because  there  are  black  sheep  in  railway  circles, 
it  is  not  a  "square  deal"  to  hamstring  this  most 
complex  and  vital  of  American  industries.  A 
wise  surgeon  would  not  attempt  to  cure  a  man 
who  squints  by  cutting  off  his  legs.  What  legs 
are  to  a  man,  rates  are  to  the  railways.  None  of 
the  railway  abuses  of  which  the  people  complain 
is  goin^  to  be  cured  by  substituting  mile-posts  for 
brains  in  the  adjustment  of  rates. 


(/)  Concentration  of  Capital 

The  railways'  statement  considerB  the  dan- 
ger of  concentration  in  railway  ownership  t 
"bogy*'  idea.  The  reason  it  ^ves  for  tiiis  asser- 
tion IS  the  distribution  of  railway  shares.  ENtt 
the  point  is  not  who  owns  the  railway  shiunes  ani 
bonds,  but  who  controls  them.  This  is  the  reil 
danger  and  this  is  not  a  "bogy  "  idea.  The  tend- 
ency to  combination  of  control  is  the  patent  rail- 
way fact  of  the  U.  S.  There  have  been  5 ,000  rail- 
way companies  in  the  U.  S. ;  there  are  now  ooly 
between  800  and  900  reported  as  independent  I7 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Conunission.  Of  these, 
six  giant  systems  control  90  per  cent  of  the  vital 
railway  nuleage  of  the  country,  and  even  thne 
six  systems  have  their  combinations,  with  their 
common  holdings  overlapping  ownership  d 
shares,  interrelations  of  directors,  etc.  A  member 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  (see 
article  Railways)  is  quoted  as  saying  that  half 
a  dozen  men  can  meet  and  practically  control 
the  transportation  rates  of  the  U.  S.  is  this  no 
danger?  Is  it  not  notorious  that  railway  corpo- 
rations have  largely  controlled  legislatores  dt 
states  as  widely  apart  as  New  Hampshire,  Con- 
necticut, New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  California, 
and  indeed  most  of  the  states  of  the  union?  Is 
it  not  the  plain  truth  that  these  gigantic  railway 
corporations  exert  more  pK>wer  than  most  states 
and  that  they  have  their  representatives  and 
senators  in  Congress  more  tnuy  than  have  the 
people  of  the  states?  As  far  back  as  187 1 
Chaxles  Francis  Adams,  himself  a  railway  presi- 
dent, wrote  ("Chapters  on  Erie"): 

The  belief  is  common  in  America  that  the  day  k  at  hnd 
when  corporations  far  greater  than  ever— swaying  cadi  ponw 
as  has  never  in  the  worid's  histonr  been  trostedm  the  nsadi 
of  mere  private  citisens,  controUeci  by  nns^  men,  Uke  Vandcr 
biH.  or  by  combinations  of  men,  like  Pisk,  Gould,  and  Sice— 
after  having  created  a  system  of  quiet  but  irreptessible  cat- 
ruption,  wiU  ultimately  succeed  in  directing  government  it- 
sell. 

Later  a  writer  so  favorable  to  America  as  Mr. 
Bryce  comes  to  the  conclusion  (in  his  "American 
Commonwealth")  that  all  congressional  legisla- 
tion affecting  corporations  is  sjrstematically  man- 
aged or  at  least  influenced  by  corruption.  The 
railroads  can  no  longer  lull  the  American  people 
by  calling  this  fear  bogy."  A  steadily  increas- 
ing number  of  people  see  that  the  ^vemment 
must  either  control  the  railroads  (as  m  Europe), 
or  the  railroads  control  government,  as  they  do 
for  the  most  part  in  the  U.  S. 


(g)  As  to  Discrimination 

To  this  important  subject,  which  is  filling  to- 
day the  minds  and  ears  of  the  people,  whidi  is  in 
all  the  papers,  and  getting  into  the  courts  and 
legislatures,  the  railways'  statement  devotes  a 
paragraph.  It  goes  into  no  details,  but  says  that 
abuses  are  not  '*to  be  cured  by  substituting  mile- 
posts  for  brains  in  the  adiustment  of  rates.  The 
railroads  misunderstand  the  public.  No  man 
asks  such  substitution.  What  the  American 
people  ask  and  mean  to  have  is  the  substitution 
of  honest  service  of  the  public's  needs  in  fixing 
rates,  to  a  dishonest  subserviency  to  the  interests 
of  interallied  corporations. 
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Thb  Railways'  Own  Statement 

(A)  Railway  Accidents 

As  invidious  comparisons  are  often  made 
between  the  accidents  on  American  and  British 
railways,  the  following  facts  should  have  a  cor- 
rective effect: 


British  railways 

American  railways. 


Passengers  car- 
ried one  mile 


9,660,000,000 
30,915.763,881 


Prdght  tons  car- 
ried one  mile 


IS. 573.000.000 
173.331.278,993 


Proportion  Killbo  to  Fassbngbrs  Carribd  Onb  Mils 

Great  Britain x  in  61.923,000 

United  States z  in  65.168,143 

The  following  tables  show  the  proportion  of 
fatalities  to  traffic  in  Europe  and  the  U.S.: 


Planengers  carried  one  mile 
Planengers  killed  per  billion 

carried  one  mile 

Freisht  tons  carried  one  mile 
Employees  killed  per  billion 

tons  carried  one  mile . . 


Europe^ 


United  Sutes 


44.080,000,000    ao.915. 763.88 X 

xa.x6;  15. 35 

76.309,093.730  X93.33X. 378,993 


39.65 


x8.66 


1  Including  United  Kingdom. 

Relatively  to  passenger  and  freight  traffic, 
fatalities  to  passengers  and  employees  are  less  on 
American  than  foreign  railways,  as  the  following 
table  shows: 


Ybar 


X90X 

X903-3 

1902 

X903-3 

X903 

X903 

X903 

1900 


X900 
1903 
1903 
X903 


1903 


Country 


Russian  Europe. 

Norway 

Sweden 

Denmark 

Germany 

HoUand 

Belgitun 

Prance 

Switserland 


Italy 

Austria 

Hungary 

United  Kingdom. 
Rest  of  Europe. . . 


Totals. 


United  States 307,977 


MUe- 
age 


38,983 
1.430 
7.42  X 
1.879 

34.014 
3,023 
3.837 

23.938 
3.469 
7.994 
9.879 

X3,403 

xo,8x3 

aa.435 

8.937 


177.363 


93 


156 


536 


^i's 


ft 


458 

4 

3X 
37 

SOS 
33 

36 

38 

31 

63 
87 

66 
497 
xoo 


3*1     3.»33 


1  Since  1900.  French  xeports  cover  only  accidents  to  trains. 
GENERAL    LIABILITY    TO    ACCIDENT 

That  undue  prominence  is  given  to  railway 
accidents  is  shown  by  the  following  statement 
of  "accidents  resulting  from  causes  to  which  all 
men  are  exposed  witnout  regard  to  their  em- 
plojrment,"  taken  from  the  Year  Book  of  the 
Travelers'  Insurance  Company  for  1905: 

Percent 

Accidents  to  pedestrians 34-14 

At  house  (indoors) x8 .  80 

Hones  and  vehicles x8. 16 

At  house  (ontstde) xs  98 

Recreatk» 6.xs 


A  Statement  op  the  Public's  Interest 
(A)  Railway  Accidents 

It  is  difficult  to  coolly  characterize  the  rail- 
roads' statement  upon  this  point.  To  manipu- 
late capital  and  stocks  is  bad  enough,  but  it  is 
another  thing  when  one  comes  to  human  life.  Ac- 
cording to  such  a  sober  authority  as  the  Journal 
of  the  American  Statistical  Association  (March, 
1906),  based  upon  the  reports  of  the  U.  S.  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  it  is  nearly  four 
times  as  dangerous  to  be  a  railroad  employee  in 
the  U.  S.  as  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  more 
than  four  times  as  dangerous  as  to  be  employed 
on  most  of  the  government-owned  roads  of  Eu- 
rope. Yet  the  railways'  astonishing  statement  is 
that  statistics  show  that  it  is  safer  to  be  a  rail- 
way employee  in  the  U.  S.  How  does  the  rail- 
ways' statement  arrive  at  this  astonishing  asser- 
tion? It  says  so  because  our  American  trains 
carry  more  freight  per  number  of  emploj'ees,  and 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  freight  tons  carried 
one  nttle,  fewer  railway  employees  are,  therefore. 
Killed  in  this  country  than  in  Europe!  But 
freight  or  lives  ?  Of  what  are  we  talking?  When 
per  number  of  men  employed  nearly  four  times 
as  many  are  killed  in  the  tJ.  S.  as  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  it  is  pretty  poor  comfort  to  the  widow 
and  the  orphan,  to  he  told  that  the  husband  and 
father's  death  helped  carry  more  freight  per 
ton-mile,  than  he  could  have  done  if  living  in 
England.  If  the  railways  desired  to  show  how 
our  railway  men  are  overworked,  their  statistics 
might  answer,  but  statisticians,  other  than  rail- 
way men,  do  not  measure  life  by  amount  of  freight 
carried  per  ton-mile.  All  statisticians  except 
these  railway  officials  are  unanimous  that  our 
railways  recklessly  kill  more  people  than  any 
other  railways  in  the  world. 

Another  point :  Who  would  imagine  from  read- 
ing the  railway  statement  that  besides  the  321 
passengers  and  3,233  employees  killed  by  the 
railways  in  1903,  there  were  also  5,879  other 
persons  killed,  who  were  neither  passengers  nor 
employees,  but  killed  on  the  railways  mainly  at 
grade  crossings  ?  Of  them  the  railways '  statement 
gives  no  hint.  But  fortunately  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  does  speak  of  them. 
Most  statisticians  cannot  ignore  5,879  persons 
killed.  Yet  in  Europe  there  are  few  such  acci- 
dents because  of  the  absence  of  grade  crossings 
and  the  careful  guarding  of  the  roads.  Still  for 
our  railways  to  be  so  careful  would  require  filling 
our  capitalization  with  something  more  than 
water,  or  we  should  have  to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  our  employees  measured  by  the  amount 
of  freight  earned  per  ton-mile.  As  for  injuries, 
the  railroads'  statement  is  again  wholly  silent. 
Yet  one  would  think  that  60,481  employees, 
8,231  passengers,  and  76,553  others  injured 
on  railways  in  the  U.  S.,  in  1903,  sufficient  to 
be  reported  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, deserved  some  statement  from  the  rail- 
ways. 

One  point  the  railways'  statement  does  try 
.  to  make.  It  considers  that  the  public  g^ves  "un- 
due prominence  "  to  such  a  little  matter  as  killing 
0,480  people  and  injuring  145,255  in  one  year, 
oecause  tne  Travelers'  Insurance  Company  re- 
ports 24.14  per  cent  of  accidents  to  pedestrians 
and  only  4.77  per  cent  to  accidents  on  trains. 
But  have  the  railroads  asked  themselves  what 
proportion  of  time  the  average  man  spends  a  year 
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The  Railways'  Own  Statbment 

RaUroftd  travel 4-77 

Bicycle  accidents 4.00 

Street-car  travel 2  •  74 

Use  of  firearms x  •  73 

Animal  bites i-Sa 

Assaults xao 

Steamship  travel .70 

Miscellaneous -os 


Note. — Only  i  in  10  of  the  accidents  in  railroad  travel  were 
to  passengers. 

These  figures  prove  that  American  railways  are 
not  less  careful  of  human  life  than  foreign  roads, 
but  that  the  difference  lies  in  the  extent  and 
volume  of  their  traffic. 


RAILWAY  RELIEF  DEPARTBiENTS  (for 
Germany,  see  Industrial  Insurance):  These 
began  in  England,  1850;  Canada,  1873;  and  the 
United  States,  1880.  The  object  is  to  create 
savings  funds,  to  which  the  employees  can  con- 
tribute in  dues,  for  their  relief  in  case  of  sickness 
or  accident  and  for  their  families  in  case  of  death. 
Several  of  the  larger  railroads  of  the  U.  S.  have 
such  departments,  the  first  to  do  so  being  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio,  in  1880.  Sometimes  insurance 
in  them  is  made  compulsory  for  the  employees 
and  sometimes  not.  The  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
made  it  compulsory  for  new  employees.  Each 
such  employee  receiving  $50  per  month  was  com- 
pelled to  pay  into  the  fund  $1.50  per  month  and 
was  entitled  to  $1  per  week  (for  52  weeks)  in  case 
of  sickness  or  disablement;  $1,000  in  case  of 
death  from  accident;  $500  in  case  of  death  from 
sickness.  The  employee,  however,  forfeited  his 
right  to  sue  for  damages.  In  twenty  years  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  paid  out  $6,010,199  to  em- 
ployees and  $1,447,232  for  expenses,  its  income 
being  from  dues  and  interest  on  cash  on  hand. 
The  Pennsylvania  established  a  similar  system  in 
1885,  and  paid  out  $7,797,532  in  five  years.  The 
Reading,  Plant,  Burlington,  and  Atlantic  Coast 
Line  followed  suit,  tho  all  of  the  systems  were  not 
made  compulsory. 

In  1884  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  established  also 
an  old-age  pension,  and  the  Pennsylvania,  a  lar^e 
fund  in  1890.  The  latter  paid  out  $244,619  m 
the  first  year  to  persons  over  sixty-five  and  thirty 
years  or  more  on  the  company's  pay-roll. 

RAILWAY  UNIONS,  ABiERICAN:  The  railway 
employees  of  the  United  States  number  more  than 
1,000,000  persons,  of  whom  300,000  are  organized 
in  the  so-called  railway  unions.  The  principal 
organizations  are:  the  Grand  Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  Engineers,  the  Order  of  Railway 
Conductors,  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Fire- 
men, the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen,  the 
Order  of  Railway  Telegraphers,  the  Switchmen's 
Union  of  North  America,  and  the  International 
Brotherhood  of  Maintenance-of-Wav  Employees.  . 

Originally  the  engineers  admitted  firemen  and 
machinists,  but  after  six  months  membership  was 
restricted  to  locomotive  engineers;  the  member-* 
ship  of  the  Trainmen  consists  of  conductors, 
brakemen,  train  baggagemen,  train  flagmen, 
yardmasters,  yard  foremen,  and  switchmen;  the 
Telegraphers  receive  telegraphers,  line  repairers, 
levermen,  01  interlockers,  including  all  employees 
connected  with  the  operation  of  signal  towers  and 
interlocking    plants;    the    Maintenance-of-Way 
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on  trains  (including  the  large  number  who  rarely 
if  ever  go  on  trains  at  all),  compared  with  the 
time  s{>ent  afoot?  The  peroent^:e  of  accidenti 
on  trains  occurs  wholly  in  the  comparativelj 
small  proportion  of  time  per  year  the  a\'enige 
man  spends  on  trains.  The  "undue  prominence"  I 
given,  however,  to  needless  and  cruel  accidenti  9 
to  brakemen  and  others  on  American  railways  ii 
probably  due  to  the  inability  of  the  American 
public  to  appreciate  the  number  of  tons  d 
freight  per  ton  mile  carried  by  each  overworked 
employee. 

A  few  other  points  not  covered  by  the  rail- 
ways' statement: 

The  purchase  of  legislation  by  American  rail- 
ways.    (See  article  Corruption.) 

The  violation  of  existent  laws. 

The  persistent  disregard  of  the  public. 

The   robbery  of  the  public    purse    by  over- 
charges for  carrying  the  U.  S.  mails. 


Employees  admits  all  persons  employed  in  the 
track,  bridge  and  building,  water  and  fuel  depart- 
ment, and  signal  and  interlocking  service. 

The  most  significant  feature  of  the  railroad 
tmions  is  the  extent  to  which  they  have  developed 
their  systems  of  insurance  against  death  and  disa- 
bility.    The  insurance  departments 

Benefit     ^^^^  occupied  a  chief  place  in  their 

Features  systems  ot  organization  and  are  to- 
day comparable  in  benefits  paid  to 
any  of  the  fraternal  insurance  socie- 
ties. These  unions  furnish  insurance  to  their 
members  in  amounts  varying  from  $1,500  to 
$4,500  in  the  Engineers;  from  $1,000  to  $3,000 
in  the  Conductors;  from  $1,500  to  $3,000  in  the 
Firemen;  from  $500  to  $1,350  in  the  Trainmen; 
from  $300  to  $1,000  in  the  Telegraphers;  from 
$600  to  $1,200  in  the  Switchmen,  and  $500  to 
$1,000  in  the  Maintenance-of-Way  Employees. 
The  insurance  is  compulsory  u|x>n  all  members 
who  can  pass  a  satisfactory  physical  examination 
and  is  furnished  at  actual  cost,  which  varies  from 
$7.20  per  $1,000  in  the  Telegraphers  to  $20  in  the 
Switchmen. 

Since  the  organization  of  the  insurance  de- 
partment in  1867  the  Engineers,  up  to  May,  iqoo, 
had  paid  $8,562,447  in  death  and  disability 
claims,  and  on  Jan.  i,  1906,  had  $87,679,000  in 
outstanding  insurance.  The  Conductors,  on  Jan. 
I,  1906,  after  paying  insurance  since  Oct.,  1870, 
showed  a  total  of  $7,989,567  paid  for  death  and  ^ 
disability.  The  Firemen,  from  1874  to  June  30, 
1905,  have  paid  $8,751,315  insurance,  and  on 
June  30,  1904,  had  outstanding  insurance  to  the  1 
amount  of  $75,559,000.  The  Trainmen  during 
1889-1905  inclusive  paid  $11,725,05^.83,  and  on 
Jan.  I,  1905,  showed  $77,3^0,600  msurance  in 
force.  The  Telegraphers,  the  Switchmen,  and 
the  Maintenance-of-Way  Employees  are  younger 
organizations.  Since  Jan.  i,  1898,  the  Telem- 
phers  have  paid  about  $200,000  in  death  benefits. 
The  Switchmen,  up  to  Jan.  i,  1906,  paid  $511*350 
in  death  and  disability  claims.  The  Mainte- 
nance-of-Way Employees  since  organization  in 
1887  paid,  up  to  Sept.  30,  1904,  about  $150,000. 

The  most  distinctive  characteristic  of  the  insur- 
ance features  of  these  organizations  has  been  the 
placing  of  disability  insurance  on  an  equality 
with  death  insurance.     The  fact  that  railway  em- 
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;  are  especially  exposed  to  the  risk  of  dis- 
iccidents  has  been  the  chief  influence  in  this 
)n.  The  large  number  of  claims  paid  for 
ty  in  the  Conductors*  and  the  Firemen's 
he  Trainmen's  beneficiary  departments 
recent  years  shows  the  mgh  importance 
ibility  insurance  to  the  men  engaged  in 
►St  hazardous  occupations.  The  Firemen 
^ren  years,  from  1894  to  1904,  paid  disa- 
claims  egual  to  24.5  per  cent  of  the  whole 
r  of  claims  paid,  about  one  third  of  the 
r  of  death  claims.  Among  the  Conduc- 
le  disability  claims  for  the  same  period 
ted  to  one  seventh  of  the  death  claims 
The  Trainmen,  during  a  period  of  twenty 
1 884-1 904,  paid  disability  claims  equal  to 
r  cent  of  all  claims.  Owing  to  greater 
cy  in  administration  of  disability  laws  and 
Droved  conditions  under  which  the  work  of 
tors,  firemen,  and  trainmen  are  performed, 
nber  of  disability  claims  shows  a  decrease. 
1893-94  and  1903-4  the  disability  claims 
r  the  Conductors  were  respectively  3.8  and 
1,000  of  the  total  membership.  In  the 
n  during  the  biennial  terms  1894-96  and 
they  were  respectively  6  and  4.3  per  1,000. 
Trammen  for  the  years  1886,  1890,  1896, 
ind  1904  they  were  respectively  4.6,  8.6, 
I,  and  5.2. 

primary  purpose  of  the  insurance  features 
)tain  for  the  members  and  their  families  a 
degree  of  economic  security.  They  have 
iken  to  insure  against  two  great  economic 
jencies,  first,  the  loss  to  a  family  of  an 
-earning  member,  and  second,  the  eco- 
hardship  of  shifting  from  one  industry  to 
r  made  necessary  by  certain  severe  phys- 
idents.  The  present  system  represents  a 
»mise  between  the  original  idea  of  purely 
ble  relief  and  the  modem  idea  of  business 
ion.  Furthermore,  the  insurance  features 
een  the  means  of  securing  and  retaining 
rs  and  thus  increasing  the  strength  of  the 
ations  as  factors  in  collective  bargaining, 
railway  unions  are  among  the  oldest  of 
I  American  national  trade  organizations. 
x)therhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers  was 
formed  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  Aug.  17, 
-Q  1863,  as  the  "Brotherhood  of  the 
tion'  Footboard,"  and  was  reorganized  at 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Aug.  17,  1864, 
under  tne  present  name.  The  or- 
ion  was  prosperous  from  the  outset,  and  at 
jnty-first  convention  in  1884  Grand  Chief 
reported  258  subordinate  divisions  with 
members;  and  at  the  sixth  biennial  ses- 
May,  1904,  Grand  Chief  Stone  reported 
isions  with  46,400  members.  The  Order 
vay  Conductors  was  organized  at  Mendota, 
ly  6,  1868,  as  the  ''Conductors*  Brother- 
and  reorganized  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  on 
;,  1868,  under  its  present  name.  On  Jan. 
,  the  Order  had  249  subordinate  divisions 
720  members;  on  Jan.  i,  1904,  there  were 
isions  with  31,288  members.  The  Broth- 
of  Locomotive  Firemen  was  organized  at 
Tvis,  N.  Y.,  on  Dec.  i,  1873,  as  a  benevo- 
»ociation.  In  1885  it  became  a  labor  or- 
ion  with  a  protective  polic^  Its  early 
was  retarded  by  the  great  strike  of  1877, 
opposition  of  the  International  Firemen  s 
by  the  difficulties  with  the  Knights  of 
in  1885,  and  by  the  Chicago,  Burlington 
icy  strike  of  1888.     In  spite  of  these  tem- 


porary checks  the  Brotherhood  has  grown  rapidly 
and  showed  by  the  close  of  1893  510  lodges  with 
28,681  members.  During  the  next  two  years* 
these  fell  off  to  484  lodges  with  2 1,408 members; 
since  1895  the  growth  has  been  more  rapid  than 
ever,  and  at  present  the  membership  numbers 
about  55,000.  The  Brotherhood  01  Railroad 
Trainmen  was  fotmded  at  Oneonta,  N.  Y.,  Sept. 
23,  1883,  under  the  name  "Brotherhood  of  Rail- 
road Brakemen,"  which  it  retained  until  Jan.  i, 
1890,  when,  because  many  of  its  members  had 
been  promoted  in  the  service,  the  more  appro- 
priate name  of  "Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Train- 
men "  was  adopted.  On  Aug.  31,1 893 ,  the  mem- 
bership was  28,540,  but  on  Dec.  31,  1894,  it  had 
fallen  to  22,359,  and  at  the  close  of  1896  to  22,- 
326.  Since  1896  the  increase  has  been  rapid,  and 
on  Dec.  31,  1903,  there  were  699  lodges  with  68,- 
158  members.  The  Order  of  Railroad  Teleg- 
raphers was  instituted  at  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa, 
June  9,  1886.  By  April  30,  1893,  the  member- 
ship numbered  17,780.  Then  followed  a  rapid 
decline  to  10,1 14  on  April  30,  1894,  6,684  on  Dec. 
\\,  1894,  and  finally  to '4,976  on  Dec.  31,  1895. 
On  Aug.  31,  1904.  the  members  had  increased  to 
37,700.  The  switchmen  had  a  local  organiza- 
tion as  early  as  Aug.,  1877,  but  a  national  union 
was  not  formed  until  Feb.  22,  1886,  when  the 
Switchmen's  Mutual  Aid  Association  was  in- 
augurated. This  association  was  forced  by  the 
defalcation  of  its  treasurer  to  disband  in  1894, 
and  a  new  organization,  the  Switchmen's  Union, 
was  formed  in  1807.  Since  then  the  union  has 
grown  rapidly  ana  on  Jan.  i,  1903,  had  a  mem- 
bership of  14,000.  The  present  International 
Brotherhood  of  Maintenance-of-Way  Employees 
has  suffered  many  vicissitudes  in  its  development. 
In  1887  it  was  organized  as  the  "Order  of  Rail- 
way Trackmen."  In  Oct.,  1891,  this  organiza- 
tion, with  a  membership  of  600,  united  with  the 
"Brotherhood  of  Railway  Section  Firemen,"  an 
organization  of  400  members.  The  new  union 
took  the  name  of  "Brotherhood  of  Railway 
Trackmen  of  North  America."  In  190^  the 
organization  became  the  Brotherhood  of  Main- 
tenance-of-Way Employees.  During  recent  years 
the  brotherhood  has  shown  considerable  increase. 
In  1903  over  1 5,000  members  were  added,  making 
a  total  of  over  40,000  on  Jan.  i,  1904. 

James  Boyd  Kennedy. 

Rbpbrbncbs:  Johnson,  Emory  R.,  Brotherhood  Relief  and 
Insurance  of  Railway  Employees,  in  Bulletin  of  Department 
of  Labor  (Washington.  1898),  vol.  iii.,  p.  556;  Kennedjr, 


Insurance  of  Railway  Employees,  in  Bulletin  of  Department 
of  Labor  (Washington.  1898),  vol.  iii.,  p.  556;  Kennedy. 
James  B.,  LHsability  Insurance  in  the  Railway  Brotherhood, 


m  The  Johns  Hopkins  University  Circular.  New  Series, 
loos.  No.  6,  whole  number  179;  Kennedy,  James  B.,  The 
Beneficiary  Features  of  American  Railway  Unwns,  in  Studies 
in  American  Trade-Unionism^  ed.  by  Hollender  and  Bar- 
nctt,  1906  (New  York.  1906),  p.  339. 

RAILWAY  UinONS  (ENGLISH):    The  AmaU 

famaied  Association  of  Railway  Servants,  the  main 
English  union  of  railway  employees,  was  organ- 
ized in  187 1,  and  having  in  1904  616  branches 
with  53,407  members.  It  had  m  1904  an  income 
of  £69,118,  and  expended  ;£42,47o,  mainly  in 
grants  and  benefits.  The  Associated  Locomotive 
Engineers  and  Firemen  were  organized  in  1880, 
with  12,100  members  in  1904,  and  the  General 
Railway  Workers  in  1889,  with  3,617  members  in 
1904. 

RAND     SCHOOL     OF     SOCIAL     SCIENCE: 

Founded  in  New  York  City  in  1906,  for  the 
teaching[  of  political  and  social  science  from  the 
standpoint  of  socialisin. 
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The  resources  of  the  Rand  School  are  made  up: 
From  the  income  of  an  endowment  bequeathed 
by  Mrs.  Carrie  A.  Rand;  from  tuition;  from  the 
sale  of  books  and  pamphlets ;  from  dues  and  con- 
tributions of  members  of  the  Rand  School  So- 
ciety, and  from  other  voluntary  contributions. 

The  officers  of  the  society  are  Algernon  Lee, 
president;  Morris  Hillquit,  treasurer;  and  W.  J. 
Ghent,  secretary.  Address:  112  East  Ninteenth 
Street. 

RAPP,  GEORGE:  Founder  of  the  German 
Harmonist  Colony  in  the  United  States  (see 
Harmonists);  bom,  1757,  at  Iptingen  Wurt- 
tembei|[.  He  was  very  religious,  but  soon  de- 
veloped ideas  of  his  own  as  to  the  Church  and 
State.  He  began  preaching  in  1787,  but  being 
persecuted,  gathered  his  possessions  and  followers 
and  emigrated  to  the  U.  S.  in  1803.  The  colony 
of  Harmony  was  established  in  1804  in  Butler 
County,  Pa.,  from  whence  it  was  removed  to 
Posey  County,  Ind.,  in  18 14-15.  In  1824  the 
colonists  sold  out  to  Robert  Owen,  and  returned 
to  the  neighborhood  of  Pittsburg,  where  they 
established  Economy.  Rapp  was  the  spiritual  and 
temporal  director  as  propnet,  priest,  and  king, 
and  every  matter  of  importance  was  referred  to 
him.     He  governed  wisely  until  his  death  in  1847. 

RAU,  KARL  HEINRICH:  Political  economist; 
bom  Erlangen,  1792.  In  181 8  he  became  pro- 
fessor at  Erlangen,  and  in  1832  at  Heidelberg. 
From  1837  to  1840  was  in  the  First  Chamber  of  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  Baden,  and  later  a  cotmselor  of 
the  duchy.     Died  in  1870. 

His  "Lehrbuch  der  Politischen  Oekonomie" 
was  long  recognized  in  Germany  as  almost  an  en- 
cyclopedia in  economic  studies. 

RECALL,  THE  (or  Imperative  Mandate):  A 
piece  of  governmental  machinery  by  which,  when- 
ever any  of  the  constituents  of  a  public  officer  do 
not  like  his  actions,  they  can,  by  signing  and  filing 
a  petition  for  his  recall,  suspend  him  from  office. 
If  he  is  an  elective  officer,  a  new  election  is  held 
for  the  balance  of  his  term,  and  at  this  election 
the  old  officer  is  a  candidate  for  reelection  unless 
he  expressly  declines,  and  others  are  nominated 
in  the  regular  way.  If  he  is  an  appointive  officer, 
the  appointing  power  must  appoint  some  other 
man.  The  percentage  for  the  petitions  is  50  per 
cent  in  the  case  of  appointive  officers  and  some- 
times 50  in  the  case  01  elective  officers,  tho  in  some 
instances  it  goes  as  low  as  25  per  cent  or  20  per 
cent. 

The  recall  recognizes  that  the  people  are  the 
supreme  power.  It  gives  them  the  right  to  dis- 
charge their  own  servants  whenever  they  wish,  a 
right  that  is  exercised  by  every  private  employer. 

It  distinctly  recognizes  that  the  people  rule, 
not  one  day  in  the  year,  but  every  dav ;  that  their 
officers  are  not  rulers  of  the  people,  but  the  peo- 
ple's servants.  It  means  a  more  complete  and 
constant  control  by  the  people  over  their  own 
government,  and  as  such  it  is,  of  course,  in  the 
completest  harmony  with  the  fundamental  aims 
of  our  government. 

This  view  was  distinctly  sustained  by  the 
courts  in  the  Los  Angeles  case  in  the  summer  of 
1905.  An  alderman  who  was  ousted  from  his 
office  by  petition  and  subsequent  vote  of  the 
people,  applied  for  reinstatement,  and  one  of  his 
grounds  was  that  the  people  had  made  a  contract 
with  him  for  a  definite  period  and  that  it  could 


not  be  abrogated  except  by  nxutual  consent.  The 
court  explicitly  denied  this  contention  and  said 
the  officer  did  not  have  a  vested  or  property  right 
in  his  office. 

The  agitation  for  the  recall  in  Switzerland  be- 
gan about  the  same  time  as  that  for  direct  legis- 
mtion  proper,  or  the  initiative  and  referendum, 
and  it  was  incorporated  into  their  law  in  some 
places;  but  after  the  Swiss  people  secured  the  ini- 
tiative and  referendum  so  generally,  the  need  for 
the  recall  lessened  and  Xo-dsLv  the  agitation  for  it 
in  Switzerland  has  almost  subsided. 

From  189  c  and  on  Hon.  J.  Warner  Mills,  of 
Denver,  headed  an  active  but  unsuccessful  agita- 
tion for  its  insertion  in  the  Denver  city  charter. 

It  was  adopted  two  or  three  years  ago  in  Los 
Angeles,  Cal.,  and  used  with  telling  effect  on  a 
recreant  alderman.  Petitions  are  now  out  for  a 
second  use  of  it  against  an  alderman  with  whom 
many  of  his  constituents  are  much  Hij^^ftt^iyfi^ 
No  one  could  possibly  persuade  the  people  of 
Los  Angeles  to  abandon  it  now.  It  has  recently 
been  incorporated  into  the  charters  of  four  or  five 
other  California  cities  and  into  that  of  Seattle, 
Wash.,  where  the  vote  stood  9,312  in  favor  to 
1,271  against,  or  a  majority  of  over  8,000. 

That  it  is  greatly  needed  in  the  United  States  is 
shown  by  the  franchises  given  away,  the  bad  laws 
passed,  the  jobbery,  etc.,  of  our  city  councils  and 
state  legislatures;  oy  the  non-administration  and 
bad  administration  of  the  laws  that  we  have,  hf 
executive  officers ;  by  the  not  infrequent  inatten- 
tion, insolence,  and  even  open  defiance  of  the 
people  by  elected  officers  who  feel  absolutely  sure 
of  their  office  during  its  term. 

Its  effect  will  be  to  make  legislators  far  more  re- 
sponsive to  the  wishes  of  their  constituents,  to 
make  executive  officers  seek  to  really  enforce  the 
laws,  and,  most  important  of  all,  to  make  the 
people  feel  that  they  are  responsible  for  the  men 
they  choose  to  office  and  more  really  interested  in 
their  government.  If  embodied  into  law  it  will 
not  often  be  used,  because  the  fact  that  it  can 
be  used  at  any  time  will  make  officers  do  their 
duty. 

It  is  not  a  part  of  direct  legislation  as  it  has 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  lejg:islation,  tho  it  has 
with  legislators ;  but  the  principle  behind  it,  that 
of  bringing  the  government  under  the  more  con- 
stant and  direct  control  of  the  people,  is  the  same 
as  that  behind  direct  legislation,  and  hence  there 
are  few  if  any  advocates  of  direct  legislation  but 
what  are  also  advocates  of  the  recau. 

Eltwbbd  Poubrot. 

RECIPROCITY  in  trade  is  an  agreement  made 
between  two  countries,  whereby  they  agree  to 
make  reciprocal  or  ec^uivalent  seductions  in  the 
duties  on  certain  articles.  This  policy  has  been 
considerably  advocated  in  several  countries,  first 
prominently  in  the  United  States  by  James  G. 
Blaine.  By  the  third  section  of  the  act  of  Con- 
gress of  1 890,  called  the  McKinley  Act,  it  was  pro- 
vided that,  "with  a  view  to  secure  reciprocal 
trade,"  sugars  not  above  16  Dutch  standard, 
molasses,  coffee,  and  hides  should  be  admitted 
into  the  U.  S.  free  of  duty,  unless  the  president 
should  become  satisfied  that  reciprocal  favors  will 
not  be  granted  to  the  products  of  the  U.  S.  Ar- 
rangements of  this  character  were  concluded  with 
Brazil,  Honduras,  Salvador,  Guatemala,  Nicara- 
gua, Austria-Hungarv,  Germany,  Spain  (for  Cuba 
and  Porto  Rico),  and  Great  Britain  (as  to  British 
Guiana  and  certain  of  the  British  West  Indies). 
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Etrrangements  were  superseded  by  the  tariff 
Aug.,  1894. 

iprocity  treaties  have,  however,  since  been 
as  follows,  under  the  Wilson  Act  of  1804, 
specially  under  section  3  of  the  Dingfey 
of  1897: 


ists,  for  we  are  aware  that  the  very  existence  of 
human  beings  necessarily  implies  a  certain  social 
grouping." 

RECREATION  CENTERS:  Public  provision  of 
recreation  for  adults  as  well  as  children  is  increas- 


Rbciprocity  Trbatxbs  and  Agrbbicbnts  Sincb  i8so 
(Prepaxvd  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor) 
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>rocity  treaties  or  agreements  were  also  negotiated  and  signed  under  authority  of  section  4  of  the  Act  of  1897.  with  the 
r  governments:  United  Kingdom,  for  Jamaica.  Turks  and  Caicos  Islands,  Barbados,  Bermuda,  and  British  Guiana; 
an  Republic:  Nicaragua;  Ecuador;  Argentina;  France — but  the  U.  S.  Senate  has  not  acted  upon  them. 
treaty  with  Cuba,  which  went  into  operation  Dec.  37,  1903,  gives  a  reduction  of  30  per  cent  duty  on  all  dutiable 
ram  Cuba  entering  the  U.  S.,  and  a  reduction  ranging  from  so  to  ao  per  cent  on  articles  from  the  U.  S.  entering  Cuba. 
a8.  1006.  the  president,  by  proclamation,  extended  to  Germany  the  nenefits  of  reductions  of  duty  allowed  under  section 
DuDgley  Tariff  Act.  On  Sept.  x,  1906,  a  reciprocal  arrangement  embracing  the  same  articles  went  into  effect  between 
.  and  Spain. 


LAHATION  OF  LAND: 

•  Lands. 


See  Irrigation; 


LUSy  TACQUES  l^LISE^:  French  Social- 
anarchist  communist;  bom  at  Sainte  Foy 
ide,  1830;  studied  in  Rhenish  Prussia  and 
in.  Coming  to  Paris,  his  extreme  republi- 
ws  caused  him  to  leave  the  country  after 
pcTitatoiDec,  2,  1851.  Till  1857  hetrav- 
England,  Ireland,  the  United  States,  and 
"anada.  In  185^  he  returned  to  Paris  and 
ed  his  geographical  researches.  He  wrote 
.  scientific  works,  contributing  as  well  to 
ist  and  radical  journals.  Taking  part  with 
IS  Communards  in  1871,  he  was  arrested, 
o  defended  by  eminent  scientists,  was  sen- 
to  transportation  for  life,  a  sentence  after- 
hansied  to  one  of  banishment.  Going  to 
land,  he  was  admitted  to  the  benefits  of 
y  in  1879.  In  1882  he  initiated  the  anti- 
pe  movement,  his  two  daughters  marrying 
b  relinous  or  civil  ceremony;  appointeo, 
,  professor  of  comparative  geography  at 
rversity  of  Brussels.  Died  in  1905.  Au- 
Geographie  Uni verselle  " ;  **  Anarchy  by  an 
fat";  •'^Evolution  and  Revolution."  In 
!  wrote  to  a  congress  of  anarchists  at  Frei- 
*We  are  revolutionaries  because  we  desire 
.  .  .  Progress  has  never  resulted  from 
peaceful  evolution.  .  .  .  We  are  anarch- 
0  recognize  no  one  as  our  master.  .  .  . 
8  no  such  thing  as  morality  without  lib- 
•  «  We  are  alio  international  collectiv- 


inglv  recognized  as  essential,  especially  in  the 
modem  city.  The  playground  movement  sprang 
from  a  public  awakenment  to  the  pitiful  lack 
of  opporttmity  for  play  afforded  to  the  child  in 
congested  city  areas.  Children's  playgrounds 
have  become  accepted  necessities  in  city  after  city 
throughout  America  anfl  Europe.  We  are  now 
awakening  to  the  need  for  recreation  facilities 
which  wiU  serve  not  only  the  children  but  the 
whole  family  and  every  member  of  the  commu- 
nity, young  and  old. 

The  most  complete  system  of  public  recreation 
centers  has  recently  been  worked  out  in  Chicago, 
but  it  was  preceded  by  earlier  and  partial  pro- 
vision in  Boston  and  New  York. 

Boston,  the  first  American  city  to  establish 
playpx)unds,  wks  also  the  first  to  establish  free 
public  indoor  gymnasiums.  The  first  of  these 
was  opened  in  1897,  and  from  this  the  idea  was 
developed  that  each  ward  or  section  of  the  city 
should  have  "ward  buildings"  containing  baths, 
gymnasiums,  and  assembly  halls.  The  scheme 
has  only  partially  been  carried  out.  New  York 
has  made  the  best  progress  in  opening  its  public 
school  buildings  for  social  ana  recreative  pur- 
poses. The  Chicago  system  of  recreation  centers 
in  small  parks  involves,  however,  practically  every 
essential  feature  of  the  earlier  enterprises  and  in 
addition  makes  a  great  advance  beyond  an)rthing 
hitherto  attempted  in  this  country  or  abroad. 

The  Boston  plan  was  developed  and  its  out- 
worldng  still  remains  under  the  direction  of  the 
Department  of  Baths.    Other  cities  insist  that 
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the  Board  of  Education  is  the  only  proper  au- 
thority under  which  to  place  not  only  play- 
grounds but  all  public  provision  of  gymnasiums 
and  recreative  facilities.  The  Chicago  develop- 
ment, however,  has  been  accomplished  by  tne 
South  Park  Commission  of  that  city. 

In  1900  one  of  the  foremost  park  experts  of 
our  coimtry,  George  A.  Parker,  of  Hartford, 
Conn.,  made  an  investigation  of  the  lack  of  parks 
in  industrial  communities.  In  his  report  he  de- 
scribed his  ideal  of  the  socialized  park : 

I  would  have  playgrounds  for  the  children.  lots  of  shade, 
and,  if  possible,  grass  where  the  workingman's  wife  and 
children  could  sit  during  the  summer  afternoons.  I  would 
have  lots  of  seats  and  tables  and  a  superabtmdance  of  light. 
80  that  the  man  after  a  hard  day's  work  would  find  a  pleas- 
ant place  during  the  evening  hours,  one  in  which,  if  he  so 
desires,  he  could  take  his  evening  meal.  I  would  have  bright 
flowers,  as  circumstances  would  permit,  but  none  or  few 
shrubs.  I  would  have  a  stadium  where  contests  could  take 
place,  and  an  outdoor  and  indoor  gymnasium.  I  would  have 
a  shelter  with  an  abundance  of  room,  light,  and  heat  for  rainy 
evenings  and  winter.  I  would  have  band  concerts  and 
parties.  I  believe  that  the  park  which  is  needed  in  indus- 
trial cities  has  not  yet  been  built. 

Mr.  Parker's  prophecv  has  been  fulfilled  to  the 
smallest  detail  in  the  thicago  enterprise  which 
was  carried  through  by  the  South  Park  Commis- 
sion under  the  leadership  of  President  Henry  G. 
Foreman  and  Superintendent  J.  Frank  Foster. 

Enthusiastically  backed  by  the  people  of  the 
South  Side,  who  voted  with  large  majorities  in 
favor  of  the  various  bond  issues,  these  commis- 
sioners expended  between  the  years  1904  and 
1907  $6,500,000  in  securing  the  land  and  erecting 
ten  superb  neighborhood  club-houses  in  as  many 
parks.  The  cost  of  buildings  and  improvements, 
exclusive  of  land,  averaged  no  less  than  $90,000, 
and  the  average  annual  cost  of  maintenance  is 
from  $25,000  to  $30,000  for  each  center — this  in- 
cluding all  expense,  indoor  and  out.  On  the  West 
Side  of  Chicago  the  people  voted  in  1 906  to  author- 
ize the  Park  Commission  of  that  section  to  issue 
$1,000,000  in  bonds.  This  amount  has  created 
three  recreation  centers  similar  to  those  on  the 
South  Side.  And  in  April,  1907,  the  North  Side 
voted  $500,000,  while  the  South  Side  at  the  same 
election  voted  $3,000,000  to  extend  the  superb 
system  of  ten  already  established.  These  ten 
recreation  centers  in  small  parks  are  all  located  in 
neighborhoods  of  working  people,  several  being 
placed  to  serve  the  needs  of  the  nundred  thousand 
or  more  whose  wage-earners  are  employed  in  the 
stock-yards  and  packing-plants. 

The  areas  of  these  small  parks  vary,  the  five 
smallest  being  ten  acres  each  in  extent  while  the 
largest  is  sixty  acres.  Each  one  of  the  ten  includes 
a  generous  ball  field,  which  in  the  winter  is  turned 
into  a  skating-rink,  a  toboggan-slide  being  erected 
at  one  end.  There  is  an  outdoor  gymnasium  for 
men  and  boys  and  another  for  women  and  girls, 
both  having  competent  gymnasium  instructors. 
A  large  swimming-pool  is  provided — suits,  towels, 
and  use  of  dressing-rooms  being  absolutely  free. 
The  sand  piles  and  wading-pools  for  children  have 
seats  surrounding  them  so  that  the  mother  can 
sit  comfortably  under  an  awning  and  watch  her 
children  at  play,  perhaps  bringing  sewing  or  other 
work  that  needs  to  be  done.  The  playground  is 
divided  into  different  parts  for  younger  and  older 
children  so  that  each  group  niay  have  just  the 
sort  of  apparatus  and  games  adapted  to  its  par- 
ticular age. 

The  most  progressive  feature  of  the  recreation 
center  is  the  people's  club-house  with  its  indoor 
gymnasiiuns  and  locker  rooms,  its  assembly  haU 


for  meetings  and  social  gatherings,  its  small  clab 
rooms  for  the  use  of  small  gatherings  of  societies, 
its  restaurant,  providing  simple  articles  of  food  at 
little  cost,  and  its  reading-room,  maintained  as  a 
branch  of  the  public  library.  For  none  of  these 
facilities  except  the  restaurant  is  there  the  slight- 
est charge.  The  boy  or  girl  enrolls  in  a  gym- 
nasium class  in  the  autumn  when  the  ouSioor 
gymnasiums  can  no  longer  be  used.  If  he  is  regu- 
lar in  attendance  and  has  a  g3rmnasium  suit,  he 
is  given  the  use  of  a  locker  for  the  year.  A 
neighborhood  mandolin  club  or  debating  socie^ 
has  but  to  apply  in  order  to  secure  a  nne  club 
room  for  meetmg-place  once  a  week  throtighout 
the  winter.  Similarly  a  p*oup  of  young  peopk 
wishing  to  have  a  party  is  given  the  use  of  &e 
beautiful  assembly  hall,  palm  and  flower  decora- 
tion being  supplied  by  the  Park  Commissioners 
at  no  cost.  The  same  hall  may  be  used  by  men's 
or  women's  clubs  for  series  of  lectures  on  topics  of 
interest  and  value  to  the  neighborhood.  Banquets 
have  been  held  by  local  organizations.  In  fact 
the  space  and  facilities  are  at  the  disposal  of  the 
people  of  the  neighborhood  for  any  reasonable  use 
except  political  and  religious  meetings. 

The  pessimists  who  doubt  whether  the  people 
take  aavantage  of  opportunities  will  be  aston- 
ished by  the  use  of  tnese  playgrounds  and  com- 
munity club-houses.  The  total  attendance  on 
the  ten  recreation  centers  for  the  year  ending 
Nov.  30,  1906,  the  second  year  of  their  existence, 
was  5. 473 ♦695.  and  this  figure  does  not  include 
visitors  or  onlookers,  but  only  those  who  made 
actual  use  of  the  facilities.  The  indoor  gymna- 
siums had  31,276  different  individuals  enrolled 
in  gymnasium  classes,  while  the  attendance  for 
the  year  mounted  up  to  371,158.  Of  the  twenty 
gymnasiums  thus  provided,. there  are  four  classes 
a  day :  just  after  school  is  the  time  for  the  vounger 
school  children;  the  latter  part  of  the  afternoon 
is  for  the  older  school  children;  in  the  early  eve- 
ning the  classes  are  designed  for  working  boys  and 
girls,  while  the  latter  half  of  the  evening  is  given 
over  to  adults.  The  shower-baths  had  an  at- 
tendance of  806,032;  swimming-pools,  756,299; 
reading-rooms,  608,274;  social  gatherings  and 
lectures  in  the  assembly  halls,  186,534;  use  of 
smaller  club  rooms  by  28,239;  the  lunch  rooms 
had  429,312  customers  at  five  cents  or  more  each; 
the  outdoor  gymnasiums,  2,298,847.  In  the 
playgrounds  and  g3rmnasiums  the  greatest  vigi- 
lance is  exercised  to  prevent  accidents,  and  witii 
the  enormous  attendance  it  is  marvelous  that 
during  1906  there  were  only  thirty-five  out- 
doors, twenty-six  in  the  indoor  gjrmnasiums,  and 
three  in  the  swimming-pools. 

Other  cities  have  begun  to  take  notice  of  this 
extraordinary  civic  enterprise,  and  it  has  stirred 
President  Roosevelt  to  express  his  admiration 
for  Chicago's  forward  step.  Just  before  the  con- 
vention of  the  Playground  Association  of  Amer- 
ica in  Chicago,  in  June,  1907,  he  called  public  at- 
tention to  them  in  the  following  words:  **I  trust 
that  all  our  larger  municipalities  will  send  rep- 
resentatives to  see  the  magnificent  system  that 
Chicago  has  erected  in  its  South  Park  section,  one 
of  the  most  notable  civic  achievements  of  any 
American  city." 

Graham  Rombyn  Taylor. 

RED  CROSS  SOCIETY,  THE:  Was  organized 

at  Geneva,  Switzerland,  m  1866;  in  the  united 
States  in  1884.  The  name  comes  from  its  flag,  a 
red  cross  on  a  white  field. 
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}  a  confederation  of  relief  societies  in  dif- 
Dtmtries,  the  aim  of  which  is  to  ameliorate- 
iition  of  sick  and  wounded  soldiers  in  time 
and  its  operations  extend  over  nearly  the 
ivilized  world."  This  is  from  the  original 
tion  of  the  society  in  Europe.  Its  or- 
on  in  Switzerland  was  due  to  the  efforts 
flenri  Dunant  and  Florence  Nightingale, 
d  done  most  efficient  service  during  the 
rn  in  the  Crimea  (1854-56). 
le  United  States,  comparatively  exemf)t 
e  danger  of  war,  the  scope  of  tfie  society 
ed.  Its  constitution  says  * '  that  the  society 
ve  for  one  of  its  objects  aid  to  the  suf- 
1  times  of  great  national  calamities,  such 
s  and  cyclones — visitations  to  which  we 
liarly  liable — great  fires,  pestilence,  earth- 
Dcal  famines. "  Its  organization  was  due  to 
.ra  Barton,  until  1904  its  active  president, 
the  Civil  War  Miss  Barton  did  efficient- 
n  alleviating  the  suffering  of  the  sick  and 
i.  In  the  Franco- Prussian  War  she  was 
sd  with  the  European  Red  Cross  Society, 
r  her  return  to  this  country  she  finally  got 
I  Cross  Society  recognized  by  the  U.  S. 
nent.     The  organization  acts  under  the 

Treaty,  the  provisions  for  which  were 
1  international  convention  at  Geneva, 
and,  Aug.  22,  1864,  and  have  since  been 
>y  nearly  all  civilized  nations. 

great  national  calamities  have  claimed 
ices  of  the  Red  Cross  in  the  U.  S.  After 
.t  forest  fires  of  Michigan  came  the  floods 

and  Mississippi  in  1882;  the  Mississippi 
;  the  floods  of  1884 ;  the  Virginia  epidemic ; 
as  drought;  the  Charleston  earthquake; 
mt  Vernon  (111.)  cyclone;  and  the  great 
wn  disaster.  The  society  also  ministered 
easants  of  Russia  during  the  great  famine 
nd  is  in  Turkey  aiding  the  tortured  Ar- 
;.  More  recently  in  Cuba.  Philippine  ty- 
^ 905) ,  Japanese  famine  (i  905-6) ,  Vesuvian 
(1906),  San  Francisco  earthquake  (1906), 
iso  earthquake  (1906),  Gulf  storm  (1906), 
famine  (1906-7),  Russian  famine  (1906-7). 
D5  the  American  National  Red  Cross  was 
pdrated  by  'Act  of  Ck)ngress,  and  is  now 
)vemment  supervision.  Secretary,  Charles 
je,  Room  341,   War  Dept.,  Washington, 


fOND,  JOHN  E.:  Member  British  Par- 
for  Waterford,  Ireland;  bom  1856;  was 
i  at  Clongowes  Ck)llege,  Kildare,  and 
colleges.  He  entered  the  civil  service, 
for  a  time  clerk  in  the  vote  office,  House 
nons.  In  1886  he  was  elected  to  the  bar 
*s  Inn.  He  sat  in  Parliament  for  New 
81-85 ;  Wexford,  North,  1885-91 ;  Water- 
$9 2  to  the  present.  In  1900  he  was 
chairman  01  the  Irish  Parliamentary 
nd  led  it  with  great  ability,  always  readv 
himself  with  any  English  party  which 
ssist  the  Irish  to  reach  their  coveted  goal 
dependent  Ireland  with  home  rule.  In 
alt  he  visited  the  United  States  in  1904. 
:  Upper  Fitzwilliam  Street,  Dublin,  Ire- 


TS,   HON.    Wn^LIAM   PEMBER:    The 

lister  of  Labor  in  New  Zealand  and  since 
ent-General  for  New  Zealand  in  London ; 
^luistchurch,  New  Zealand,  1857.  Winning 
c  honors  in  New  Zealand,  he  was  sent  to 


Oxford  to  be  educated  for  the  English  bar,  but 
returned  and  entered  the  New  Zealand  bar,  which, 
however,  he  soon  relinquished  for  journalism  on 
his  father's  paper.  In  188^  he  entered  Parlia- 
ment and  became  a  leader  in  the  legislative  re- 
forms that  swept  the  country  in  1800.  In  1891 
he  entered  the  cabinet  as  Minister  of  Labor,  where 
his  great  work  has  been  the  establishment  of  in- 
dustrial arbitration,  adopted  almost  without  op- 
position in  1894.  In  1896  he  went  to  London  as 
Agent-General  for  New  Zealand.  He  is  author 
of  various  books  and  articles  on  New  Zealand. 

REFERENDUM  (for  definitions  and  the  prin- 
ciples involved,  see  Direct  Legislation,  p. 
^84-387) :  The  immediate  origin  of  the  referendum 
IS  in  the  famous  Swiss  lands gemeinden  (see  below) , 
tho  precursors  may  be  found  in  the  ancient  Ec- 
clesia  of  Athens,  or  the  general  assembly  insti- 
tuted by  Solon,  in  the  sixth  century  B.C.,  where 
the  citizens  had  the  right  of  voting  on  war  and 
peace  and  questions  of  general  policy .  Somewhat 
akin,  too,  was  the  Roman  Comitia  Tribtda,  or 
meetings  of  the  people  by  tribes,  which  was  made 
in  the  republic  a  lawmaking  assembly.  Compare, 
too,  the  gathering  of  the  ceorls  (churls)  in  the  Ger- 
man mark,  where  every  freeman  had  a  right,  by 
the  clash  of  his  shield,  to  signify  assent  to  the  prop- 
osition of  the  earls,  or,  by  refusing  to  do  so,  to 
withhold  assent,  and  this  vote  being  a  final  deci- 
sion. (See  Mark.)  (For  the  American  town  meet- 
ing, see  Direct  Legislation.)  Similarly  in 
Switzerland,  from  times  immemorial  the  people  of 
at  least  some  of  her  cantons,  notoriously  of  Uri  and 
Appenzell  and  the  two  Unterwalds,  have  met,  in 
assemblies,  or  lands  gemeinden,  in  the  open,  and 
decided  laws  by  a  direct  popular  vote.  As,  how- 
ever, the  cantons  (see  Switzerland)  grew  in 
population,  and  the  confederation  took  in  towns 
and  cities,  this  was  not  always  possi- 
History  in  ^^® '  ^^^  ^^®  custom  still  obtains  in  Uri , 
Switierland  Appenzell,  Glarus,  and  the  two  Unter- 
walds. Yet  even  in  the  cities  at  vari- 
ous times  all  the  citizens  were  asked  to 
vote  on  certain  measures,  as  in  Bern  and  Zurich 
at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  to  see  how  many 
were  Protestants.  Bern,  from  1469  to  1524  is 
said  to  have  taken  sixty  referendums.  The  ref- 
erendum appears,  too,  in  a  rudimentary  form  as 
early  as  the  sixteenth  century  in  the  cantons  of 
Graub^inden  or  Grisons  and  Valais,  before  those 
districts  had  become  full-fledged  members  of  the 
Swiss  confederation,  and  while  they  were  still 
known  as  Zugewandte  Orte,  or  Associated  States. 
Delegates  from  their  several  communes  met  peri- 
odically, but  were  always  obliged  to  refer  their 
decisions  to  the  communes  themselves  for  final 
approval.  In  the  same  manner  the  delegates 
from  the  various  cantons  to  the  old  Federal  Diet, 
or  assembly  of  the  Swiss  confederation,  referred 
their  votes  to  these  states.  In  1802  the  consti- 
tution of  the  Helvetic  Republic  was  referred  to  a 
popular  vote.  Most  of  the  Swiss  cantonal  consti- 
tutional changes  have  been  made  by  the  referen- 
dum, and  their  constitutions  now  usually  require 
that  all  such  changes  be  thus  made.  St.  Gall 
gave  the  people  the  right  to  prevent  a  law  com- 
ing into  force  in  1831 ;  the  commune  of  Basel,  in 
1832;  Valais,  1839;  Lucerne,  1841.    Valais  in  1842 

Eassed  a  measure  referring  all  laws  to  the  people, 
ut  the  people  voted  against  the  law.  Vaud  in 
1845,  and  Bern  in  1846,  adopted  the  optional 
referendum.  In  1868,  after  an  agitation  largely 
led  by  the  Socialist,  Karl  Burkli  {q.  v.),  the  com- 
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pulsory  referendum  was  adopted  and  the  initia- 
tive, if  one  third  of  the  members  of  the  Great 
Council,  or  3,000  citizens,  demanded  it.  Thurgau, 
Bern,  Schaffhausen,  soon  followed,  till  the  com- 
yiulsory  referendum  exists  to-day  in  all  the  Swiss 
cantons  except  Freiburg. 

The  federal  referendum  was  established  in 
1874.  It  is  compulsory  for  an  amendment  of  the 
constitution,  if  called  for  by  30,000  citizens  or 
eight  cantons.  The  initiative  (see  Direct  Legis- 
lation) if  supported  by  50,000  voters  also  exists 
in  the  federal  government ;  tho  nominally  admis- 
sible only  on  constitutional  amendments,  it  is  in 
practise  applied  to  any  measure  by  giving  it  the 
form  of  a  change  in  the  constitution.  Between 
April,  1874,  and  Oct.,  1896,  no  less  than  thirty- 
eight  referendums  were  taken. 

As  to  the  results,  however,  in  Switzerland, 
authorities  somewhat  differ,  tho  it  is  probable, 
Vx),  that  it  is  a  privilege  now  so  deeply  rooted 
that  it  could  not  be  taken  from  the  law  books. 
(Jirnerally  sy>eaking,  democratic  and  progressive 
students  Ixflieve  it  to  be  a  great  success,  and 
advocate  its  adoption  in  every  country.  If  at 
times  it  has  prevented  the  adoption  of  progressive 
measures,  they  argue  that  this,  too,  is  well,  since 
it  shows  that  the  [K'Oj>le  were  not  ready  for  such 
measures,  and  the  will  of  the  people  should  be 
enacted  even  against  [>rogress.  Not  all,  however, 
hold  this  view.  Says  a  resolution  printed  in  the 
(Knglish)  Fabian  News  for  April,  1896,  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Socialist  Congress  of  that  year: 

Hesolved.  Tliat  this  coriKrcss  warns  associations  of  the 
workinK  clas-scK  thniUKhout  the  world  to  scrutinize  with 
Kfi-ut  cnre  all  prri(>osals  fur  transferring  direct  legislative  and 
tt'lriiiriiKtrutive  iK^wrr,  including  the  api>ointment  of  public 
rWIiriuK  from  representative  bodies  to  tne  mass  of  the  elec- 
tors. Tlie  iMTOfilc  can  only  judge  political  measures  by  their 
rfiect  when  they  have  come  into  o()eration;  they  cannot  plan 
nif«Kurcs  themselves,  or  foresee  what  their  effect  will  be, 
UT  give  precise  instructions  to  their  representatives;  nor  can 
any  honest  rci>rescntative  tell,  until  he  has  heard  a  measure 
thoroughly  (lls<ust  bv  rei>resentative8  of  all  other  sections  of 
\\\f  working  class,  what  form  the  measure  should  take  so  as 
to  kei'p  the  interests  of  his  constituents  in  due  subordination 
to  thfisc  of  the  community.  It  is  to  be  considered,  further, 
that  intoUigrnt  reformers,  especially  workmen  who  have 
gntsii«*d  the  princnples  of  socialism,  are  always  in  a  minority; 
thfy  iiuiy  address  themselves  with  success  to  the  sympathies 
of  the  masses  and  gain  their  confidence;  but  the  dry  detail 
of  the  legislative  and  administrative  stefM  by  which  they 
move  U^warfl  their  goal  can  never  be  made  interesting  or  in- 
telligible to  the  ordinary  voter.  For  these  reasons  the  ref- 
erendum, in  theory  the  mcMt  democratic  of  i>oimlar  institu- 

*:. —„     :..    :« *...^   *i * .: ^^^   jg  actually 

r  noted  leaders  61 
tred  intention  of 
using  it  to  .stop  all  further  progress  toward  social  democracy. 

Nevertheless,  the  belief  in  and  adoption  of  the 
reftTcndum  and  initiative  are  spreading  through 
all  progressive  countries  (see  Direct  Legisla- 
tion), notably  in  the  Western  United  States 
upon  all  questions  and  in  all  portions  of  the  U.  S. 
on  questions  of  license. 

Kkprkrncbs:  S.  Deiiloige,  Th^  Referendum  in  Switzerland 
(tr.  by  C.  P.  Trevelyan,  i8g«);  E.  P.  Oberholtzer.  Referen- 
dum %n  America  (1900);  T.  W.  Sullivan,  Direct  Legislation, 
(iHgj).  For  recent  results,  see  National  Dirbct  Lbgis- 
LAiioN  Lkagub,  care  of  Eltweed  Pomeroy.  Milbum,  N.  J. 

REFORMATORIES:  The  very  name  now  ap- 
plied to  intermediate  prisons  is  significant,  for 
the  word  reformatory  indicates  a  modem  theory 
of  social  treatment  of  criminals.  Punishment 
must  tit  the  crime;  reformation  makes  the  offend- 
er fit  to  survive.  This  idea  is  not  absolutely  new 
or  modern,  but  it  is  only  during  recent  years,  and 
most  distinctively  in  the  United  States,  that  it  has 
been  introduced  in  a  consistent  system  of  disci- 
pline. 


tions,  is  in  i)ractise  the  most  reactionary,  and  is  actually 
l)fing  strenuously  advocated  in  England  by  noted  leaders  en 
anti-S«Kialist  opmion  with  the  openly  declared  intention  of 


In  France  there  are  penal  institutions  for 
young  men,  and  the  aaministrators  of  theie 
prisons  avail  themselves  of  the  aid  of  philaii- 
thropic  societies  (fatrotuige  des  jeunes  a&tenui) 
which  are  found  m  all  parts  of  the  coimtnr. 
Legislation  and  administrative  measures  are  de- 
veloping in  the  same  direction  as  in  Americt. 
The  tendency  is  to  treat  all  youthful  offenden 
who  are  not  absolutely  vicious  as  acting  withoot 
complete  moral  discernment  and  as  cap^ 
of  improvement  by  disciplinary  education.  la 
England  private  and  public  schools  for  delin- 
quents under  sixteen  years  have  rendered  val- 
uable service  in  preventing  the  growth  of  crime. 
The  judges  exercise  discretionary  power  bv  wan- 
ing, fining,  suspending  sentence,  and  sending  tot 
reform  school.  Young  men  past  the  sixteentli 
jrear  are  sent  to  Borstal  Reformatory  Prison,  as 
institution  that  seems  to  be  administered  in  the 
spirit  of  our  best  American  reformatories.  In 
some  European  countries  the  youne  offenders  are 
kept  separate  from  older  offenc&rs  by  being 
placed  in  isolated  cells  or  in  special  departmenti 
of  ordinary  penitentiaries. 

Very  interesting  is  the  movement  in  Hunniy 
to  establish  reformatories  for  young  offenderL 
Those  tmder  twenty  years  of  age  may  be  sent  by 
the  court  to  a  house  of  correction  or  to  a  separate 
cell.  There  are  four  houses  of  correction  for  bojs 
and  yotm^  men,  and  one  for  girls  and  younf 
women,  with  accommodations  for  700  males  and 
240  females.  It  is  claimed  that  alter  release  65 
per  cent  show  good-conduct  records,  1 1  per  cent 
variable,  10  per  cent  bad,  8  per  cent  unknown, 
and  6  f>er  cent  are  reported  as  dead.  The 
yotmger  inmates  are  kept  in  family-like  groups, 
and  are  taught  handicrafts,  orclinary  school 
branches,  and  religion.  There  are  no  institu- 
tions exactly  corresponding  to  American  reform- 
atories. (*''La  lutte  contre  la  criminality  des 
mineursen  Hongrie,"  par  B^la  Kun  et  E.  Lddaj. 
1905;  **Les  institutions  p^itentiaires  de  THon- 
grie,"  par  E.  de  Megyory,  1Q05.) 

No  definition  of  an  American  reformatory  has 
yet  been  tmiversally  accepted,  nor  are  all  institu- 
tions which  carry  this  title  conducted  on  pre- 
cisely the  same  basis.  For  the  purpo^se  of  this 
article,  ''reformatory*'  means  an  institution  of 
correction  for  young  men  or  women  convicted 
of  serious  misdemeanors  and  crimes.  Excluded 
from  the  present  discussion  are:  (a)  children  un- 
der sixteen,  who  are  considered  in  the  articles 
Reform  Schools,  Industrial  Schools,  Juve- 
nile Courts,  Child-Helping;  (6)  abnonnal  of- 
fenders (see  under  Pebble-Minded;  Epileptics: 
Insane)  ;  (c)  habitual  criminals  over  thirty  years 
of  age;  (d)  confirmed  inebriates,  vagabonds,  de- 
generates. All  these  require  separate  treatment 
on  special  principles. 

The  most  famous  and  influential  of  all  institu- 
tions of  this  class  is  that  at  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  where 
Mr.  Z.  R.  Brockway  organized  in  a  consistent 
system  a  method  of  correction  based  on  modeni 
principles  developed  by  practical  experience  in  all 
civilized  countries.  This  he  did  with  a  courage, 
boldness,  and  originality  that  have  made  his  work 
the  center  of  observation  for  the  whole  world  and 
a  stimulus  for  experiment  everywhere.  Other 
states  of  the  union  have  established  institutions 
of  the  same  general  type.  A  list  of  these  institu- 
tions is  given  in  the  "  Proceedings  of  the  National 
Prison  Association  for  1005." 

Some  of  the  essential  principles  of  the  Ameri- 
can reformatory  may  be  thus  briefly  formnlaled: 
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'he  ''indeterminate"  sentence  law  must  be  at 
foundation.  Progressive  educational  meth- 
ods are  impossible  under  a  sentence 
noiolei  ^^^  ^^  advance,  and  in  no  way  modi- 
^  fied  by  the  conduct  of  the  prisoner. 
The  revolutionary  character  of  the 
ira  Reformatory  was  made  possible  by  the 

of  1877,  chapter  173,  section  2,  which  reads: 
ery  sentence  to  the  reformatory  of  a  person 
after  convicted  of  a  felony  or  other  crime 
I  be  a  general  sentence  to  imprisonment  in 
Mew  York  State  Reformatory  at  Elmira,  and 
courts  of  this  state  imposing  such  sentence 
[  not  fix  or  limit  the  duration  thereof.  The 
I  of  imprisonment  of  any  person  so  convicted 
sentenced  shall  be  terminated  by  the  man- 
s  of  the  reformatory,  as  authorized  by  this 
but  such  imprisonment  shall  not  exceed  the 
imum  term  provided  by  law  for  the  crime 
Bvhich  the  prisoner  was  convicted  or  sen- 
*d."     (2)  There  must  be  individual  study  of 

inmate  by  the  administrative  officers,  pre- 
lary  to  classification  and  prescription  of  the 
ational  process.  (3)  Provisional  and  condi- 
il  classification,  usuallv  in  three  or  four 
es,  promotion  or  degradation  being  depend- 
>n  the  conduct  of  the  individual.  (4)  The 
dag  system.  Each  inmate  is  furnished  with 
egulations  of  the  institution,  and  his  conduct 
arked  day  by  day  so  that  he  can  see  the 
•d  which  he  is  making.     (5)  Education — phyc- 

industrial,  literary,  moral,  and  spiritual — 

disciplinary  measures  necessary  for  control. 
idea  of  retribution  being  abandoned,  that  of 
ation  for  life  as  the  only  means  of  social 
MStion  rules  all  the  orders  and  methods  of  the 
>lishment.  (6)  Conditional  liberation,  after 
•iod  of  preparation  and  discipline,  on  parole 
under  supervision,  and  recall  by  the  man- 
5  without  tedious  process  in  case  of  violation 
role.  This  last  stage  is  preparation  for  free 
n  that  free  life  itself.  The  architecture  of 
•uildings,  the  program  of  each  day,  the  regu- 
18,  the  choice  of  officials,  the  diet,  the  occu- 
ns,  the  school  and  worship,  all  are  made  to 
►rm  to  the  principle  of  education  for  a  free 
f  voluntary  activity  and  conformity  to  law. 

following  states  have  special  intennediate  prisons  or 
atories  for  ofTenders  who  are  not  considered  confirmed 
criminals:  Colorado,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Kan- 
sas. Massachusetts,  Michigan.  Minnesota, 
d  Statef  New  Jersey,  New  York.  Ohio.  Pennsylvania, 
Wisconsin  ("Proceedings  National  Prison 
Association,"  1905,  pp.  347-3So).  Baem- 
'  mentions  an  institution  at  Gatesville,  Texas.  The 
tion  at  Pontiac,  111.,  has  two  departments,  one  for  boys 
to  sixteen  years  of  age.  and  one  for  young  men  of  sixteen 
ttty-one.  The  reformatory  at  JeflFerson ville,  Ind . ,  is  for 
men  of  sixteen  to  thirty.  The  Kansas  reformatory  at 
inson  is  for  yroung  men  of  sixteen  to  twenty-five  who 
ot  been  previously  convicted  of  felony.  The  Michigan 
atory  is  at  Ionia.  In  Minnesota  the  reformatory  for 
men  sixteen  to  thirty  years  of  age  is  at  St.  Cloud;  as 
iana.  the  agent  secures  employment  and  watches  over 
iditionally  released  prisoners  until  they  are  finally  dis- 
d  as  reformed.  The  New  Jersey  reformatory  is  at  Rah- 
The  Ohio  institution,  at  Mansfield,  is  for  offenders  of 
Ixteen  to  thirty  years  of  age.  The  Wisconsin  reforma- 
t  Green  Bay,  cares  for  young  men  of  from  sixteen  to 
'-five  who  are  first  offenders.  The  Pennsylvania  re- 
ory.  at  Huntington,  receives  first  ofTenders  of  the  ages 
to  twenty-five.  In  the  main  all  the  reformatories  fol- 
B  essential  principles  which  govern  the  famous  institu- 
Ebnin.  but  some  differences  in  methods  and  devices 
e  to  local  conditions,  state  laws,  inventiveness,  and 
jities  of  directors  and  superintendents.  For  example, 
isfidd.  Ohio,  some  very  bold  experiments  have  been 
rith  the  permission  given  prisoners  to  work  in  the  open 
rithout  guards,  and  very  few  have  escaped.  Baem- 
noticed  at  Concord,  Mass.,  that  the  indeterminate  sen- 
iras  used  there  within  narrow  restrictions;  that  the 


supervising  agent  is  an  officer  of  the  prison  commission,  and 
not.  as  at  Elmira.  an  officer  of  the  reformatory  directors. 
Concord  has  a  farm  of  about  three  htmdred  acres,  as  well  as 
schools,  trades,  and  shops.  There  is  no  military  drill  as  at 
Elmira.  Corporal  punishment  (whipping)  is  not  permitted. 
Societies  for  social  and  educational  purposes  are  encouraged 
and  self-government  is  thus  promoted. 

Typical  reformatories  for  women  are  found  at  Sherbum, 
Mass.,  at  Bedford.  N.  Y..  and  at  Indianapolis,  Ind.  Sherbum 
prison  was  remarkably  fortunate  in  having  for  its  superin- 
tendent during  its  formative  period  the  strong  personality  of 
the  late  Mrs.  Ellen  C.  Johnson,  whose  influence  is  felt  through- 
out the  nation. 

What  results  have  we  obtained?  Friendly 
foreign  observers,  such  as  Baernreither  and  Freu- 
denthal,  have  declared  that  our  statistics  are 
very  imperfect  and  unreliable.  The  records  sim- 
ply tell  us  of  the  conduct  of  the  released  persons 
up  to  the  time  of  their  final  discharge;  tney  are 
not  followed  farther.  Some  begin  a  new  crim- 
inal career  under  a  new  alias.  We  need  a  more 
thorough  registration  by  the  Bertillon  and  finger- 
print methods,  and  a  sj'stem  of  correspondence 
and  reports  covering  several  years.  The  imper- 
fect statistics,  supported  by  the  opinions  of  super- 
intendents and  directors,  indicate  that  a  very 
high  percentage  of  the  discharged  prisoners  do 
well  after  their  lesson.  There  is  no  reasonable 
ground  for  doubt  that  the  reformatory  methods 
above  described  yield  vastly  better  results  than 
any  others.  '  C.  R.  Henderson. 

Repbrbnces:  J.  M.  Baernreither.  Jugendfuersorge  und 
Strafrecht  (1905):  S.  J.  Barrows,  The  Reformatory  System  in 
the  v.  S.;  C.  R.  Henderson.  Introduction  to  the  Study  of 
the  Dependent,  Defective,  and  Delinquent  Classes  (2d  ed., 
1904.  contains  bibliogra(>hy);  W.  D.  Morrison,  Juvenile  Of- 
fenders; E.  C.  Wines,  Prisons  and  Child-saving  Institutions; 
F.  H.  Wines,  Punishment  and  Reformation;  Proceedings  of 
the  National  Prison  Congress,  and  of  the  National  Confer- 
ence of  Charities  and  Correction;  C.  R.  Henderson,  Modern 
Prison  Systems ;  P.  Herr,  Das  Verbesserungssystem  in  den 
Vereinigten  Staaten. 

RELIEF  STATIONS  AND  HOME  SHELTERS 

{VerpflegHngsstationen  und  Herbergen  ztir  Hei- 
tnatn):  German  institutions  for  the  benefit  of 
needy  or  unemployed  working  men.  The  relief 
stations  are  communal  establishments,  and  pro- 
vide food  and  shelter  for  twenty-four  hours,  or 
forty-eight  including  Sundays;  the  home  shelters 
are  supported  by  philanthropically  inclined  per- 
sons, and  give  fooa  and  shelter  for  a  week  or  over. 
The  purpose  of  both  is  to  prevent  vagrancy,  men- 
dicity, and  pauperism;  and  to  help  every  self-re- 
specting workingman  to  get  work,  or  be  tided 
over  a  period  of  unemployment  without  having 
to  resort  to  begging. 

Relief  stations  are  supported  at  public  charge, 
and  are  intended  chieny  to  assist  destitute  and 
unemployed  men  with  temporary  shelter  and  help 
in  obtaining  work.  They  are  in  walking  distance 
of  each  other  and  in  communication  by  telephone 
or  in  other  ways,  so  that  they  can  hear  of  chances 
for  work  and  men  may  be  told  in  which  way  to 
look  for  work.  All  is,  however,  under  strict  disci- 
pline. 

When  a  man  arrives  at  a  station,  he  must  show 
his  passport  and  his  *' labor  book"  (Arbeitsbuch) 
in  order  to  legitimize  himself  both  as  to  his 
character  in  regard  to  the  authorities  and  to  his 
industrious  habits.  These  papers  are  stamped 
and  retained  by  the  superintendent.  A  simple 
meal,  consisting  of  soup  or  potatoes  and  hemng 
(cost  about  twenty  pfennige),  is  served  at  night, 
and  the  men  are  supposea  to  be  in  bed  by  ten. 
In  the  morning  they  must  be  ready  for  the  simple 
breakfast  by  seven,  since  work  begins  at  eight. 
The    latter    consists   of    stone-breaking,    wood- 
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chopping,  or  other  duties  requiring  physical 
exertion,  but  not  exhaustion,  and  lasts  for  four 
hours.  The  man  is  then  given  a  plate  of  food, 
his  passport  is  signed  and  stamped,  and  sent  on 
•his  way.  If  the  next  station  should  be  too  far  to 
be  reached  during  the  afternoon,  he  receives,  if 
pennyless,a  ticket  to  a  by-station  {Xcbenstalion), 
where  he  receives  food  and  shelter.  By-stations 
may  be  had  in  any  number,  since  they  are  not 
si^ecial  buildings,  but  approved  lodging-houses  or 
inns.  A  clergyman  or  other  person  of  good  repu- 
tation sees  to  it  that  they  are  properly  conducted. 
The  cost  of  feeding  and  housing  a  man  per  day  at 
these  stations,  including  all  ex])enses  of  manage- 
ment, is  about  sixty-five  to  seventy-five  pfg.,  and 
is  charged  to  the  rates. 

The  motto  of  these  stations  is  that  a  man  must 
work  for  what  he  gets ;  work  in  the  morning,  walk 
in  the  afternoon.  If  he  refuses  to  do  that  he  is 
turned  over  to  the  police  as  a  vagrant,  or  left  to 
shift  for  himself.  The  latter  course  brings  him 
into  touch  with  the  police,  since  in  many  towns 
and  villages  maintaining  stations  private  alms- 
giving is  forbidden  and  punished  ny  law.  The 
man  must,  conse(|uently,  either  work  or  go 
hungry.  This  system,  comjmzing  at  present  about 
i,ooo  stations,  has  put  a  stop  to  mendicity  and 
vagrancy  in  all  provmces  of  Germany,  where  they 
are  sufficiently  near  together.  The  only  com- 
plaint which  people  interested  in  this  problem 
make,  is  that  their  number  is  too  small;  under  the 
leadershij)  of  Pastor  Bodelschwingh  they  are 
seeking  for  legislation  to  the  effect  that  relief 
stations  should  be  planted  everywhere  in  the 
German  Empire,  so  as  to  help  every  poor  and 
destitute  laborer,  and  still  allow  him  to  move  on 
in  search  of  work. 

This  is  generally  provided  at  the  H ether ge  sur 
Heimath  or  Home  Shelter.  The  home  is  usually 
located  in  a  larger  town,  and  is  always  pro  video 
with  an  employment  bureau.  Owing  to  the 
Wanderer,  the  paper  of  these  institutions,  they 
keep  in  touch  with  each  other  and  know  fairly  well 
where  workmen  are  needed,  so  that  they  can 
readily  supi)ly  employment  to  those  who  are  will- 
ing to  take  it.  The  procedure  on  the  arrival  of 
a  workingman  at  the  home  is  similar  to  that  at 
the  station,  with  the  exception  that  if  a  man 
has  lost  his  passport  the  superintendent  will 
procure  it  for  him  on  payment  of  fifty  pfg.  or 
four  hours'  work  in  the  relief  station  adjoining. 
The  home  is,  furthermore,  intended  to  be,  as  far  as 
possible,  a  home  for  the  time  being  to  all  work- 
mg  men  who  come  under  its  shelter.  It  must 
be  kept  clean  and  orderly;  furnish  cheap  but 
wholesome  food;  provide  religious  influences  by 
means  of  daily  services,  and  banish  all  harmful 
practises  from*  its  premises,  e.  g.,  gambling.  In 
order  to  have  this  program  carried  out,  every 
home  is  under  the  sui)er vision  of  a  responsible 
committee,  whose  members  must  be  reputable 
persons,  and,  if  possible,  include  the  local  clergy. 

The  home  is  usually  supplied  with  a  good  map 
of  the  circuit  and  country,  showing  the  country 
roads  in  every  direction,  so  that  the  superintend- 
ent may  advise  those  who  depart  as  to  the  quick- 
est way  of  reaching  a  certain  point.  A  man  may 
stay  in  a  home  for  a  whole  week,  provided  he  pays 
the  moderate  charges,  about  seventy-five  cents 
per  day  for  meals  and  room.  A  young  pastor  or 
candidate  looks  after  the  inmates  spiritually  both 
week-days  and  Sundays. 

The  increase  of  the  homes  has  been  phenome- 
nal.    Professor  Clemens  Theodor  Perthes,  of  the 


Universit^r  of  Bonn,  established  the  first  one  ia 
that  city  in  1854;  in  1863  there  were  19;  in  1873, 
loi;  1886,252;  1890,370;  1900,457;  1904.46^ 
with  over  20,000  beds,  in  1003  the  homes  lod^ 
1.966,357  paying  guests  and  683,586  free  guests; 
the  latter  at  a  cost  of  about  fifty  pfg.  per  day,  or 
about  368.600  marks. 

The  various  homes  have  formed  an  organizft- 
tion,  Deutscher  Herberge  Verein,  with  Der  Win- 
deter  as  their  organ;  the  whole  German  Empire  is 
subdivided  into  fifteen  unions  or  subdivisions  for 
the  sake  of  better  control  and  greater  efficiencr. 
It  was,  for  instance,  largely  owing  to  the  efforts  of 
this  organization  that  the  relief  stations  were 
established  by  the  towns  and  villages. 

RELIGION  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  (for  special 
articles  on  this  subject  in  Great  Britain  from  the 
Church  of  England  and  from  the  non-conformist 

g)int  of  view,  see  School  Question  in  Great 
RITA  IN.  For  the  situation  in  France,  see 
Prance)  :  In  the  United  States  there  has  de- 
veloped, however,  a  solution  which  if  not  satis- 
factory to  all  religious  people  does  seem  to  satisfy 
the  great  majority  of  people  with  little  prospect 
of  its  being  changed  in  any  important  respect 
It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  there  an 
at  least  four  distinct  ways  of  looking  at  the  ques- 
tion: (i)  Radicals  usually  hold  that  the  public 
schools  should  have  nothmg  to  do  with  reUgioo: 

(2)  many  Christians  contend  that  the  State  is 
lost  unless  it  teach  morality,  and  that  monUitr 
cannot  be  taught  unless  it  teach  religion;  wh£ 

(3)  the  majority  of  Roman  Catholics,  many 
Anglicans,  and  a  few  of  other  religious  com- 
munions go  still  further  and  say  that  monUity 
cannot  be  taught  except  by  giving  the  definite 
religious  teaching  which  they  hold  true.  To  eadi 
of  these  three  factors  (radicals  not  excepted)  it  is 
to  a  large  extent  a  matter  of  faith  or  ofprindpk 
to  carry  out  their  view.  Nevertheless,  there  is  a 
fourth  method,  and  this  view,  altho  perhaps  a 
com])romise,  is  the  view  generally  adopted  in  the 
U.  S.,  at  present  in  France,  and  which  appears  to 
be  the  solution  of  the  qtutstion.  According  to 
this  method  the  public  school  does  not  explicitly 
teach  religion  at  all,  yet  does  implicitly  or  in- 
directly, using  the  Bible  more  or  less  as  literature 
and  the  spiritual  as  a  part  of  the  universe  to  be 
studied  as  truly  as  the  material. 

Examples  of 'the  different  claims  are  as  follows: 
The  platform  of  the  Liberal  League  of  tlw  U.  S. 
contains  the  following: 

We  demand  that  all  reliflfious  services  now  sustained  by 
the  government  be  abolished,  and  especially  that  the  use  ck 
the  Bible  in  the  public  schools,  whether  as  a  text-book  or 
avowedly  as  a  book  of  religious  worship,  shall  be  prohibited. 

This  is  the  view  held  by  almost  all  Socialists 
and  by  radicals  of  almost  every  description. 
They  hold  that  religion  is  a  personal  matter, 
to  be  taught  in  the  family  or  the  home.  They 
do  not  admit  that  this  prevents  ethical  asd 
moral  teaching  in  the  schools. 

The  view  of  Roman  Catholics,  and  other  be- 
lievers in  ].>arochial  or  denominational  schools. 
is  that  morals  cannot  be  tau£^t  with- 
Boman      ^^^  religion ;  that  religion  cannot  be 
Catholic     ^"S^*  i'^  public  schools,  since  it  is 
View        unjust  to  tax  a  Jew  to  support  tiie 
teachings    of    Christianity    or   nee 
versa,  and,  that  therefore  the  only 
way  out  is  to  have  parochial  schools  where  morals 
and   religion   can   be   taught.     Such  advocatet    ^ 
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r  claim  that  money  should  be  raised  for 
ion  by  the  school  authorities  and  then 
ti  some  way  it  should  be  divided  among 
rious  denominational  or  secular  schools 
K>rtion  to  the  pupils  in  each. 

Archbishop  Ireland,  in  his  address  to 
itional  Educational  Association  (St.  Paul, 
890): 

is  and  there  can  be  no  positive  religiotis  teaching 
e  principle  of  non-sectarianism  rules. 

;  the  Catholic  Review  of  Aug.  31,  1889: 

fttXKhial  school  is  necessary  because  Catholic  children 
le  brought  up  Catholic  and  attend  the  public  school, 
i  recognized  fact.  ...  At  the  present  moment  the 

Church  in  America  depends  more  on  the  faith  of 
lolic  immigrant  than  on  the  faith  of  the  generation 
&s  received  its  education  in  the  public  schools.  .  .  . 
10  way  of  making  them  (voung  Americans)  Catholics 

the  parochial  school.  Our  conscience  forces  us  to 
the  work. 

ae  U.  S.  various  ways  of  compromise  with 
>man  Catholic  view  have  been  tried.  As 
s  1823  in  New  York  a  conflict  arose  about 
irision  of  public  fimds.     In  1831  a  grant 

00  was  made  for  a  Roman  Catholic  Orphan 
1.     In    1868    in    New    Haven,    Conn.,    a 

1  Catholic  school  taught  by  Sisters  of 
jr  was  sustained  by  public  funds.  Roman 
ic  schools  have  been  sustained  in  the  same 
1  Waterbury,  Conn.,  Manchester,  N.  H., 
^  in  Poughxeepsie,  N.  Y.,  and  since  then 
>ntributions  have  grown  very  large  in  more 
le  American  city. 

5  recent  has  been  the  so-called  Faribault 
nent,  deriving  its  name  from  the  town  in 
Ota  where  the  event  took  place.  Under 
ipices  and  with  the  approval  of  Archbishop 
I,  a  parochial  school  belonging  to  the 
I  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  was  hand- 
r  (1891)  to  the  school  authorities  of  the 
:or  a  rental  of  $1 ;  all  the  teachers,  all 
Kt-books,  all  the  work  of  the  school  to 
ried  on  under  the  authority  of  the  state 
t  any  agreement  that  teacners  or  teach- 
)uld  be  Roman  Catholic,  depending  only 
authorities  to  do  what  was  fair.  This, 
jr,  raised  a  storm  of  protest  in  the  Ro- 
atholic  Church  and  almost  equally  out- 

^sentative  of  those  who  hold  that  the 
schools  should  teach  undenominational 
I,  Dr.  Josiah  Strong  says  ("Our  Country," 


the  fathers  added  to  the  Constitution  the  principle 
separation  of  Church  and  State,  they  did  not  intend 
oe  the  State  from  all  religion.  Says  Judge  Story, 
of  the  time  when  the  Constitution  was  adopted, 
«mpt  to  level  all  religions,  and  make  it  a  matter  of 
licy  to  hold  all  in  utter  indifference,  would  have 
niversal  disapprobation  if  not  tmiversal  indignation." 
iciple  of  the  separation  of  Church  and  State  un- 
y  forbids  sectarian  instruction  in  the  State  schools; 
ave  the  highest  legal  and  judicial  authority  for  say- 
tt  does  not  forbid  undenominational  religious  teach- 
Why  does  the  State  take  money  from  your  pocket 
te  my  child  ?  Not  on  the  ground  that  education  is 
ling  for  him.  but  on  the  grotmd  that  his  ignorance 
t  dangerous  to  the  State.  ...  In  like  manner  the 
St  teach  in  its  schools  fundamental  religious  truths, 
lae  the  child  shotdd  know  them  in  preparation  for  a 
istence — the  State  is  not  concerned  with  the  eternal 
f  its  citisens — ^but  because  immorality  is  perilous  to 
t,  and  popular  morality  cannot  be  secured  without 
ions  of  relinon. 

ilosopher  Cousin,  in  a  report  upKm  public  instruction 
ny,  referring  to  the  fact  that  it  is  based  on  the  Bible, 
very  wise  man  will  rejoice  in  this;  for.  with  three 
f  the  population,  morality  can  be  instilled  only 
he  meaium  of  xeUgion." 


Webster  in  a  Fourth-of-July  oration 


Daniel 
said: 

To  preserve  the  government  we  must  also  preserve  morals. 
Morality  rests  on  religion.  If  you  destroy  the  foundation,  the 
superstructure  must  fall.  When  the  public  mind  becomes 
vitiated  and  corrupt,  laws  are  a  nullity  and  constitutions  ans 
waste  paper.  ... 

Of  course  parents  and  the  Church  may  give  as  much  added 
instruction  as  they  wish,  but  for  the  State  to  go  beyond  the 
inculcation  of  the  fundamental  truths  common  to  all  mono- 
theistic religions  would  probably  lead  to  the  division  of  the 
school  fund,  which  would  be  a  great  calamity.  On  the  other 
hand,  to  secularize  the  schools  is  to  invite  the  corruption  of 
popular  morals  and  thus  endanger  the  very  foundations  of 
our  free  institutions. 

For  a  sample  of  the  last  and  prevailing  view 
we  quote  an  article  by  Walter  L.  Hervey  {J'he 
Outlook,  Feb.  10, 1906).     He  says: 

Even  if  it  were  possible  to  make  the  schools  more  foraoally 
religious  and  less  untheological  than  they  now  are.  it  would 
not  be  necessary  to  do  so.  First,  because  such  instruction 
can  be  given  outside  of  the  schools  without  loss,  and  even  with 
positive  gain.  And.  secondly,  because  the  public  schools  can 
meet  every  legitimate  and  reasonable  demand  for  religious 
teaching  without  such  instruction.  It  is  an  abuse  of  language 
to  say  that  because  the  public  schools  do  not  explicitly  teach 
the  existence  of  a  God  they  are  therefore  "godless."  and  to 
affirm  that  because  they  do  not  teach  anything  abcnit  Christ 
and  the  Church  they  are  therefore  unchristian,  and  to  imply 
that  if  they  do  not  teach  ethics  they  are  therefore  immoral. . .  . 

In  reply,  then,  to  the  question.  What  is  the  content  of 
formal  religious  instruction  in  the  elementary  public  school? 
we  answer.  Nothing.  But  in  answer  to  the  question.  What 
is  the  real  content  of  religious  teaching?  we  answer.  Every 
thing.  There  is  no  subject  in  the  curriculum,  there  is  no 
relation  in  the  life  of  the  school,  which  is  not  packed  with 
potential  divinity  and  may  not  make  for  morality.  Each 
study  and  each  experience  has  its  roots  in  the  infinite,  and 
this  basic  fact  may  be  felt,  may  be  seen,  may  be  lived,  without 
formal  instruction  therein.  The  essential  principles  of 
Christianity — the  fatherhood  of  God,  human  brotherhood, 
the  infinite  worth  of  a  man,  loving  service,  the  abundant  life 
— all  these  can  in  every  schoolroom  be  lived,  felt,  and  with 
increasing  clearness  known,  without  claims,  without  formal 
credit,  and  without  the  inevitable  controversies  that  spring 
therefrom. 

This  view  appears  to  be  embodied  ih  the 
''Syllabus  on  Ethics"  which  has  been  adopted 
for  the  public  schools  in  the  City  of  New  Vork. 
Parts  of  this  syllabus  are  here  given  as  indicating 
the  lines  on  which,  by  many  thousands  of  teachers, 
the  problems  of  moral  education  are .  being 
worked  out  in  the  class  rooms  of  a  great  city 
system : 

It  should  be  the  aim  of  every  teacher  to  make  each  part 
of  the  life  of  the  school  count  for  moral  education.  This  aim 
should  be  present  not  only  in  formal  instruction  and  training, 
but  also  in  the  general  atmosphere  and  spirit  of  the  class 
room  and  of  the  school.  In  working .  toward  this  aim  the 
following  suggestions,  based  on  the  experience  of  practical 
teachers,  will  be  found  helpful: 

I.  The  personality  of  the  teacher  is  at  the  root  of  all  moral 
education  in  the  school.  The  teacher's  ideals,  sincerity, 
poise,  self-control,  courtesy,  voice,  manner,  dress,  and  general 
attitude  toward  life  are  potent  forces  for  character-building. 

a.  Reverence  is  vital  to  morality.  Whatever  quickens  m 
children  the  feeling  of  dependence  on  a  Higher  Power,  what- 
ever leads  them  devoutly  to  wonder  at  the  order,  beauty, 
or  mystery  of  the  universe,  whatever  arouses  in  them  the 
sentiment  of  worship  or  fills  them  with  admiration  of  true 
greatness,  promotes  reverence.  There  is  no  subject  studied 
m  school  which,  reverently  taught,  may  not  yield  its  con- 
tribution to  this  feeling. 

3.  Self-respect,  which  is  also  fundamental  to  moral  develop- 
ment, is  engendered  in  a  child  when  he  does  his  best  at  tasks 
that  are  worth  while  and  within  his  power  to  do  well,  with 
proper  recognition  by  teacher  and  schoolfellows  of  work  well 
done. 

4.  The  comer-stone  of  a  self-respecting  character  is  prin- 
ciple— the  will  to  be  true  to  the  right  because  it  is  right. 

whatever   the    consequences,    to   act    "with 

firmness  in  the  right  as  God  gives  us  to  see 

Hew  York    the  right."     The  essential  difference  between 

Syllabm      priiiciplc   &nd   mere   self-interest   should   be 

i»*v  •        vividly  brought  home  to  each  child. 

on  £tniOf         5.  The  spirit  of  the  class  room  and  of  the 

school — the  spirit  that  makes  children  say 

with  pride  "my  class"  and  "jour  school" — is 

one  of  the  strongest  of  moral  forees.     Where  there  exists  a 

proper  esprit  du  corps,  the  problem  of  discipline  is  largely 
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solved.     Public  opinion  as  a  mor&I  force  should  be  molded 
and  uliliwd  m  every  iH:hooI. 

6.  The  child  should  early  gain  the  idea  of  fiocml  jncmbcr- 
ahip.  The  truth  that  cooperation,  and  un&el&sihiiess  are 
essential  to  true  social  living  should  be  made  real  and  vital. 
This  truth  is  brought  home  through  "Rroup  work."  where 
the  work  of  each  is  necessary  to  the  work  of  all;  and  throuRh 
the  feeling  in  a  achool  or  class  that  the  honor  of  ail  is  in  the 
keeping  of  each. 

The  child  should  also  learn  that  he  is  a  member,  not  only 
of  the  school,  but  of  the  family,  of  the  neighborhood,  of  the 
dty.  and  of  the  state  and  nation.  The  meaning  of  loyal 
membership  of  these  social  institutions  should  be  made  clear. 
The  naturalness  and  the  necessity  of  obedience  and  helpful- 
ness should  be  shown.  The  moral  aspect  of  home  tasks  and 
of  working  with  and  not  against  the  departrnents  of  health, 
street-cleaning,  police,  and  education  should  be  enforced 
by  concrete  applications.  In  general,  the  truth  should  be 
imprest  that  without  loyal  and  effective  social  membership 
no  individual  can  wholly  hve. 

7,  No  person  has  a  fully  developed  moral  character  until 
there  has  been  a  transfer  ot  the  seat  of  authority  from  wiihout 
to  within  himself:  a  moral  man  obeys  himself.  Each  child 
in  every  grade  should  be  steadily  helped  toward  self -direction 
and  self-government-  Effective  means  to  this  end  arc: 
appeals  to  initiative  and  resourcefulness;  the  development 
of  such  a  sense  of  honor  as  will  preserve  order  without  sur- 
veillance; and  some  form  of  organ iseation  designed  to  quicken 
and  exercise  the  sense  of  responsibility.  The  "school  city." 
when  wisely  applied  and  shorn  of  unnecessary  machincryj 
has  been  found  etfective  in  many  schools.  But  the  form  of 
the  organisation  is  immaterial.  The  essential  point  is  that 
the  teacher,  himself  a  member  of  the  community,  should  make 
his  pupils  sharers  to  a  certain  ejttent  in  the  problems  arising 
out  of  their  community  life;  and  that  he  should  entrust  to 
them,  as  members  in  their  own  right  of  the  social  body,  the 
performance  of  certain  functions. 

g.  In  connection  with  the  regular  studies  of  the  school, 
certain  aspects  of  contemporary^  civilization  which  are  of 
value  for  developing  the  social  spirit  should  receive  attention. 
Hospitals^  societies  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  children 
and  toanimals.  homes  for  orphans  and  for  the  aged  and  infirm, 
fresh-air  funds,  and  similar  agencies  for  social  service  should! 
be  brought  within  the  child's  comprehension  at  the  proper 
sta^e.  Deeds  of  heroism  and  self-sacrifice  done  by  firemen., 
policemen,  soldiers,  inventors,  and  persona  in  the  ordinary 
walks  of  life  should  be  presented  and  dwelt  on.  The  truth 
that  success  in  life  means  more  than  mere  money-getting 
can  thus  be  brought  home  again  and  again.  The  contem- 
plation of  deeds  of  cruelty,  dishonor,  and  shame  has  a  neces- 
sary, tho  subordinate^  place  in  moldm«  moral  taste. 

II.  In  all  such  moral  instruction  and  guidance  the  following 
principles  should  be  obser\'ed: 

(a)  The  course  of  moral  training  is  a  development.  .  .   . 

ijbt  The  culture  of  the  imagination  is  a  poweriful  aid  in 
moral  instruction:  first,  as  the  power  vividly  to  oictu re  conse- 
quenoes — to  put  yourself  in  your  own  place  utter  on  (fore- 
sight): secondly,  as  the  power  to  *'  put  yourself  in  his  place** 
(social  imagination,  sympathy). 

(r)  In  using  literature  and  similar  material  for  purposes 
of  moral  education,  the  teacher  should  not  violate  the  law 
of  self-activity.  The  child  properly  resents  having  a  moral 
drawn  for  him  which  he  could  draw  for  himself,  and  he 
is  the  more  likely  to  follow  the  principle  w^hich  he  hlonself 
discovers  or  formulates,  because  it  Ls  his  own, 

id)  The  most  etfective  method  in  moral  education  is 
positive  rather  than  ne^tive,  A  mind  filled  with  good 
mtercsts,  hi^h  ideals*  and  helpful  activities  has  no  room  for 
evil ,     Love  is  a  stron;ger  and  a  better  motive  than  fear. 

REHT  (Fr.  rente;  It.  rendita,  income;  Latin 
renJare,  to  re  turn)  is  used,  in  political  economy, 
specifically  for  *'that  portion  of  the  produce  of 
the  earth  which  is  paid  to  the  landlord  for  the  use 
of  the  original  and  indestructible  powers  of  the 
soil"  (Ricardo,  "Political  Economy,"  chap.  ii,). 
The  word  is  sometimes  used,  even  in  poUtical 
economy,  in  other  sense s»  but  in  that  case  the  use 
is  explamed  by  the  author  as  something  dilTerent 
from  the  ordinary  use,  as  when  one  sj^eaks  of  the 
rent  of  ability,  the  rent  of  money,  the  rent  of  a 
piano,  etc.  The  word  **soil/'  however,  includes 
that  which  is  beneath  or  within  the  soil,  all  the 
"natural'*  advantages  of  the  earth,  unimproved 
by  labor.  It  includes,  therefore,  mines,  streams, 
water-power,  harbors  (so  far  as  they  are  natural), 
and  what  is  often  of  greatest  importance,  it  in- 
cludes the  natural  advantages  of  situation,   as 


land,  for  example,  in  the  heart  of  a  great  citv.  «r  | 
at  the  comer  of  two  great  thoroughfares. 

Such  being  the  econontiic  tise  of  the  won3,  nr  1 
pass  on  to  consider  the  laws  and  principles  whscfi 
affect  rent,  and  how  these  are  variously  conceisTtd 
by  representative  writers. 

Rent  apfjears  on  the  pages  of  Adam  Smiti! 
"Wealth  of  Nations'*  almost  incidentally,  aM 
not  always  consistently  treated.  It  is  oooiid- 
ered  as  '* naturally  a  monopoly  price"  (bk,  i„ 
chap*  xi.,  pp.  6 6-6 7a)  to  be  taken  as  a  matter  (4 
course  rather  than  to  be  explained,  Ada^i 
Smith  says  elsewhere,  *'as  soon  as  the  land  of 
any  country  has  all  become  private  prof>ertj. 
the  landlords,  like  all  other  men,  love  to  reap 
where  they  never  sowed,  and  demand  a  rente\'w_ 
for  its  natural  production  *'(l»k.  i.^chap.  vi.,p.  2j  ~ 
Rent,  he  argues,  depends  on  prices;  the  fact  tJ 

the  rent  of  land  varies  with  its  fe? 
Ad&m  Smitli  ^^^^^y  ^^^^  situation  he  treats  as  as 
obvious  commonplace,  needing  little 
consideration.  We  have  here  some 
of  the  elements  of  the  Ricardian  doctrine  of  i 
but  wholly  undeveloped.  Beginning,  hom^ei^ 
with  Anderson  and  continuing  through  Buch___ 
an,  MaUhus,  and  Ricardo,  we  have  the  develop- 
ment of  that  theory  of  rent  which  is  usuallr 
associated  with  Ricardo 's  name  and  has  played  i 
large  a  part  in  economic  science  (see  Ricardo). 

It  is  this  theory  which  has  entered  into  all 
modern  discussions  and  affected  the  theory  of 
wages  and  profits  and  lies  at  the  basis,  not  on 
of  the  laissez-faire  economics,  but  of  He 
George's  single  tax  and  most  modem  soda 
John  Stuart  Mill  says  of  this  theory: 

It  13  one  of  the  cardinal  doctrines  of  poHtkml  ccananiT: 
and  until  it  was  understood,  no  consistent  explanation  couid 
be  j^ven  of  many  of  the  more  compHcateid  industjrial  fb^ 
nomeiia. 

Of  the  critics  of  the  theory.  Mills  says; 

A  remark  is  often  made,  which  must  not  be  omitted  bere. 
tho.  I  think,  more  importance  has  been  attached  to  it  than  it 
merits.  Under  the  name  of  rent,  many  payments  are  ooro- 
moaly  included  which  are  not  a  remuneration  for  the  origicaJ 
powers  of  the  land  itself,  but  for  capital  expended  on  it. 
The  additional  rent  which  land  yields  in  consequence  of  tha 
outlay  of  capita]  should,  in  the  opinion  of  some  writers  \* 
regarded  as  profit,  not  rent.  But  before  this  can  be  ad- 
mitted, a  distinction  must  be  made.  The  annual  payznrat 
by  a  tenant  almost  always  includes  a  consideration  for  the 
use  of  the  buildinfis  on  the  farm;  not  only  barns,  stables,  atad 
other  outhouses,  but  a  house  to  live  in.  not  to  speak  of  fences 
and  the  like.  The  landlord  will  ask.  and  the  tenant  will  gite. 
for  these  whatever  is  considered  sufficient  to  yield  tiie  ordi- 
nary profit^  or  rather  (risk  and  trouVilc  beinij  fecre  out  of  the 
question)  the  ordinary  interest,  on  the  value  of  the  btsildis.^. 
that  is»  not  on  what  it  has  cost  to  erect  them,  but  on  whit  it 
would  now  cc»t  to  erect  others  as  good;  the  t^iant  \^^ 
bound,  in  addition,  to  leave  thetn  in  as  0ood  repair  as  he 
found  them,  for  othervii'ise  a  much  larger  payment  than  ds^ 
Ic  interest  would  of  course  be  required  from  him.  These 
uildings  are  as  distinct  a  thin^  from  the  farm  as  the  stock 
or  the  timber  on  it;  and  what  is  paid  for  them  can  no  more 
Ine  called  rent  of  land  than  a  payment  for  cattle  would  be, 
if  it  were  the  custom  that  the  landlord  should  stock  the  faun 
for  the  tenant.  The  buildings,  like  the  cattle,  are  not  iu»d 
but  capital,  regularly  consumed  and  reproduce*!;  and  all  pay- 
ments made  in  consideration  of  them  are  properly  tnterest. 

But  with  regard  to  capital  actually  sunk  in  improvtoneats, 
and  not  requiring  laeriodical  renewal,  but  spent  once  for  ftll 
in  giving  the  land  a  permanent  increase  of  productiveness, 
it  appears  to  me  that  the  return  made  to  such  capital  k»s 
altogether  the  character  of  profits,  and  is  governed  by  tbe 
principles  of  rent. 

Some  writers,  in  particular  Mr.  H.  C.  Carey,  take  a«»y 
still  more  completely  than  I  have  atteinpteii 
to  do  the  distinction  between  these  two  bootccs 
of  rent,  by  rejecting  one  of  them  alt<wcfiber 
and  con.sidering  aU  rent  as  the  e^ect  oTcspt- 
tal  expended.  In  proof  of  this  Mr.  Cafef 
contends  that  the  whole  pecuniary  value  of 
all  the  land  in  any  country,  in  England,  fof 
instance,  or  in  the  United  States,  do^  not  aoojount  to  ■ny' 
thing  approaching  to  the  sum  which  has  bem  laid  out.  or 
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which  it  would  even  now  be  necessary  to  lay  out,  in  order  to 
bring  the  country  to  its  present  condition  from  a  state  of 

erimeval  forest.  This  startling  statement  has  been  seized  on 
y  M.  Bastiat  and  others  as  a  means  of  making  out  a  stronger 
case  than  could  otherwise  be  made  in  defense  of  property  in 
land.  Mr.  Carey's  proposition,  in  its  most  obvious  meaning, 
is  equivalent  to  saymg  that  if  there  were  suddenly  added  to 
the  lands  of  England  an  unreclaimed  territory  of  equal  nat- 
ttral  fertility,  it  would  not  be  worth  the  while  of  the  inhab- 
itants of  England  to  reclaim  it;  because  the  profits  of  the 
operation  would  not  be  equal  to  the  ordinary  interest  on  the 
capital  expended.  To  which  assertion,  if  any  answer  could 
be  supposed  to  be  reqturcd.  it  wotdd  suffice  to  remark  that 
kuid  not  of  equal  but  of  greatly  inferior  quality  to  that  previ- 
ously cultivated  is  contmually  reclaimed  in  England,  at  an 
expense  which  the  subsequently  accruing  rent  is  sufficient  to 
xeplace  completely  in  a  small  number  of  years. 

Professor  Marshall,  representing  the  later  po- 
litical economy,  accepts  the  Ricardian  theory 
in  the  main,  but  with  some  qualifications.  He 
states  his  view  thus  (** Economics  of  Industry,*' 
bk.  ii.,  chap,  iii.): 

Suppose  a  farmer  to  have  £soo  which  he  is  thinking  of 
applying  in  extra  cultivation  of  his  farm,  and  to  have  cal- 
cumted  that  it  will  onl^r  just  answer  his  purpose  to  do  so. 
He  has  calculated,  that  is,  that  if  he  applies  this  extra  £soo 
he  will,  after  paying  for  labor,  seed,  taxes,  etc.,  get  an  extra 
act  produce  ot  the  value  of  ^^40;  i.  e.,  at  the  rate  of  8  per  cent 
cm  tne  extra  outlay.  This  is.  we  suppose,  just  staf!icient  to 
remtmeiate  him:  so  that  if  he  expected  to  get  less,  the  chance 
o€  the  improvement  turning  out  unsuccessful,  and  the  pros- 
pect of  additional  trouble  m  working  it,  would  induce  him 
to  invest  the  money  in  railroad  stock  or  some  other  securities. 

He  bean  at  this  time  that  a  small  adjacent  farm  of  50 
acrea  is  to  let,  and  he  is  asked  what  rent  he  would  be  willing 
to  pay  for  it.  His  ^£5 00  would  be  just  enotigh  for  working 
this  farm,  and  he  could  work  it  with  the  same  trouble  that  it 
^vould  give  him  to  apply  the  extra  ;C5oo  to  the  farm  he  al- 
ready has.  He  calculates  that  taking  one  year  with  another 
be  may  expect  to  get  from  it  ^Cioo  worth  of  net  profit  after 
paying  for  labor,  seed,  taxes,  etc. 

So  he  will  pay  just  ;C6o  rent  for  the  use  of  this  land.  If 
he  can  get  the  land  for  this  he  will  take  it;  but  he  will  not 
give  any  more  for  it,  and  it  will  not  be  likely  to  be  worth 
any  one  else's  while  to  offer  more.  So  the  landlord  cannot 
set  more  than  this  for  it.  If  he  puts  up  the  farm  to  com- 
petition and  plays  off  one  farmer  against  another,  he  may 
lust  get  j£6o;  and  this  is  then  the  competition  rent,  or,  as  it 
Is  sometimes  called,  the  economic  rent  of  the  farm.  Many 
disturbing  circumstances,  such  as  custom,  the  absence  of  an 
active  spirit  of  competition  on  the  part  dt  the  farmers,  gen- 
erosity or  sluggishness  on  the  part  of  the  landlord  may  cause 
the  actual  rent  to  be  less  than  this.  But  ;C6o  is  the  rent  that 
will  be  obtained  if  there  is  a  perfectly  good  market  for  the 
hire  of  the  land;  that  is,  if  on  the  one  hand  the  landlord  ex- 
erts himself  to  get  the  best  rent  he  can  for  the  land,  and.  on 
the  other  hand,  there  are  competent  men  in  the  neighborhood 
who  are  ready  to  rent  farms. 

This  iUustration  shows  us  that  the  economic  rent  of  a 
piece  of  land  is  found  by  subtracting  from  the  value  of  its 
■Tiniial  produce  an  amount  sufficient  to  return  the  farmer's 
outlay  with  profits. 

Of  coone  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  risk  of  bad 
harvests.  This  is  done  by  assuming  that  the  harvest  is  an 
average  one.  It  must  also  be  supposed  that 
the  farmer  has  neither  more  nor  less  skill 
and  enterprise  than  most  others  in  his  neigh- 
borhood, or,  as  we  may  say,  that  he  is  an 
average  farmer.     The  rent.  then,  is  the  sur- 

Elus  return  which  the  land  gives  in  an  average 
arvest,  after  repaying  the  average  farmer's 
outlay  with  profits,  provided  he  has  applied  so  much  capital 
to  it  as  to  make  this  surplus  return  as  large  as  he  can.  If 
he  has  applied  less  than  this  amount  of  capital  some  one  else 
who  intends  to  apply  more  than  he  has  done,  and  thus  obtain 
a  laxser  surplus  return,  may  offer  to  pay  a  higher  rent. 

Further,  the  above  illustration  shows  that  the  amount  of 
produce  which  a  farmer  must  retain,  in  order  to  be  remuner- 
ated for  his  outlay,  can  be  discovered  by  observing  what 
amount  of  additional  return  is  just  sufHcient  to  induce  him. 
or  another  farmer  in  the  same  neighborhood,  to  apply  extra 
capital  to  his  land.  .  .  . 

It  may  happen  that  there  is  in  the  neighborhood  land  for 
whidi  no  rent  can  be  obtained,  because  the  return  to  the 
capital  applied  to  this  land  remunerates,  but  only  iust  re- 
muneiates,  the  farmer.  In  this  case  we  may  say  that  the 
amount  of  produce  which  a  farmer  must  retain,  in  order  to 
he  remunerated  for  his  outlay,  is  equal  to  the  produce  that 
ooidd  be  raised  by  the  same  amount  of  capital  from  an  ad- 
Jaoent  piece  of  land  that  pays  no  rent,  but  yet  is  cultivated. 

-The  law  of  rent  may  therefore  be  stated  thus:  The  rent  of 
a  piece  of  land  is  the  excess  of  its  produce  over  the  produce 
of  an  adjacent  piece  of  land  which  is  cultivated  with  an  equal 
amount  of  capital,  and  which  would  not  be  cultivated  at  all 
if  nat  was  demanded  for  it. 
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Of  one  important  deduction  from  the  Ricar- 
dian law  of  rent  Professor  Fawcett  has  made  a 
clear  explanation.  He  says  ("Manual  of  Politi- 
cal Economy,"  bk.  ii.  chap,  iii.) : 

Prom  Ricardo's  theory  of  rent  there  can  be  deduced  the 
very  important  proposition,  that  rent  is  not  an  element  of 
the  cost  of  obtaining  agricultural  produce.  A  no  less  eminent 
writer  than  the  late  Mr.  Buckle  has  assured  his  readers  that 
the  proposition  just  stated  can  only  be  grasped  by  a  com- 
prehensive thinl^r;  we,  however,  believe  that  it  ma.y  be  made 
very  intelligible  by  a  simple  exposition.  If  rent  is  not  an 
element  of  cost  of  production,  food  would  be  no  cheaper 
if  all  land  were  arbitrarily  made  rent  free.  Let  us,  therefore, 
inquire  if  this  would  be  the  case.  It  has  been  frequently 
stated  in  this  chapter  that  there  is  always  some  land  in  cul- 
tivation so  poor  that  it  can  only  afford  to  pay  a  nominal  rent; 
the  produce  it  yields  being  no  more  than  sufficient  to  reim- 
burse the  expenses  of  cultivation. 

Let  us  now  siippose  that  all  land  is  made  rent-free  by  an 
arbitrary  edict  of^tne  government.  Such  an  act  of  spoliation, 
altho  it  would  unjustly  interfere  with  property,  would  not 


cause  any  dimintiCion  m  the  consumption  of  food;  the  same 
quantity  of  agricultural  produce  would  be  required  as  before; 
the  same  area  of  land  would,  therefore,  have  to  be  cultivated. 


That  land  would  still  require  to  be  tilled  which  previously 
only  paid  a  nominal  rent;  but  if  food  was  rendered  cheaper, 
by  making  land  rent-free,  this  land,  which  before  only  paid 
nominal  rent,  would  be  cultivated  at  a  loss.  No  person, 
however,  will  continue  to  apply  his  labor  and  capital  if  he 
does  not  obtain  in  return  the  ordinary  rate  of  profit,  and, 
therefore,  if  food  became  cheaper,  such  land  as  we  have  just 
described  would  cease  to  be  cultivated;  but  this  cannot  be. 
because  the  demand  of  the  country  for  food  is  such  that  the 
produce  which  this  land  yields  cannot  be  dispensed  with. 
It  is  therefore  manifest  that  food  would  not  become  cheaper 
even  if  land  were  made  rent-free.  Rent  consequently  is  not 
an  element  in  the  cost  of  production.  The  value  of  food  is, 
carUris  paribus,  determined  by  the  demand  for  it,  because 
the  demand  for  food  regulates  the  margin  of  cultivation. 
Altho  the  payment  of  rent  does  not  influence  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing food,  yet  the  amount  of  rent  paid  indicates  the  po- 
sition of  the  mar^  of  cultivation,  and  the  value  of  food  must 
rise  as  this  margm  of  cultivation  descends. 

(For  the  facts  of  modem  rent  and  the  important 
part  played  by  rent  in  commercial  and  industrial 
life,  and  for  land  reforms,  see  articles  Expendi- 
ture; Land;  and  Single  Tax.) 

REPUBLICAN  PARTY  AND  SOCIAL  RE- 
FORM: A  statement  abridged  from  Mr.  Roose- 
velt's principal  messages  to  Congress,  on  social 
and  industrial  questions  (Dec.  3,  1901,  and  Jan. 
31,  1908),  as  coming  from  the  accredited  repre- 
sentative of  the  party,  tho  opposed  on  many 
points  by  not  a  few  in  his  party. 

As  a  nation  we  still  continue  to  enjoy  a  literally 
unprecedented  prosperity ;  and  it  is  probable  that 
only  reckless  speculation  and  disregard  of  legiti- 
mate business  methods  on  the  part  of  the  busi- 
ness world  can  materially  mar  this  prosperity. 

In  dealing  with  both  labor  and  capital,  with  the 
questions  anecting  both  corporations  and  trade- 
unions,  there  is  one  matter  more  im- 
CaDital      portant    to    remember    than    aught 
and  Labor   ^^^'  ^"^  ^^^^  *^  *^®  infinite  harm 
done  by  preachers  of  mere  discon- 
tent.    These  are  the  men  who  seek 
to  excite  a  violent  class  hatred  against  all  men  of 
wealth.     They  seek  to  turn  wise  and  proper  move- 
ments for  the  better  control  of  corporations  and 
for  doing  away  with  the  abuses  connected  with 
wealth,  into  a  campaign  of  hysterical  excitement 
and  falsehood  in  which  the  aim  is  to  inflame  to 
madness  the  brutal  passions  of  mankind.    In  real- 
ity they  are  the  worst  enemies  of  the  cause  they 
profess  to  advocate,  just  as  the  purveyors  of  sen- 
sational slander  in  newspaper  or  magazine  are  the 
worst  enemies  of  all  men  who  are  engaged  in  an 
honest  effort  to  better  what  is  bad  in  our  social 
and  governmental  conditions.     The  one  hope  for 
success  for  our  people  lies  in  a  resolute  and  fear- 
less, but  sane  and  cool-headed,  advance  along  the 
path  marked  out  last  year  by  this  very  Congress. 
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So  far  as  it  is  in  our  power,  it  should  be  our  aim 
steadily  to  reduce  the  number  of  hotu^  of  labor, 
with  as  a  goal  the  general  introduction  of  an 
eight-hour  day.  There  are  industries  in  which  it 
is  not  possible  that  the  hours  of  labor  should  be 
reduced;  just  as  there  are  communities  not  far 
enough  advanced  for  such  a  movement  to  be  for 
their  good,  or,  if  in  the  tropics,  so  situated  that 
there  IS  no  analogy  between  their  needs  and  ours 
in  this  matter.  But  the  wage-workers  of  the 
United  States  are  of  so  high  a  grade  that  alike 
from  the  merely  industrial  standpoint  and  from 
the  civic  standpoint  it  should  be  our  object  to  do 
what  we  can  in  the  direction  of  securing  the  gen- 
eral observance  of  an  eight-hour  day.  Half-holi- 
days during  summer  should  be  established  for 
government  emplojrees ;  it  is  as  desirable  for  wage- 
workers  who  toil  with  their  hands  as  for  salaried 
officials  whose  labor  is  mental  that  there  should 
be  a  reasonable  amount  of  holiday. 

More  and  more  our  people  are  growing  to  recog- 
nize the  fact  that  the  questions  which  are  not 
merely  of  industrial  but  of  social  importance  out- 
weigh all  others;  and  these  two  ques- 
IndnitrUl  ^^^^^  most  emphatically  come  in  the 
LeffislaUon  category  of  those  which  affect  in  the 
•  most  far-reaching  way  the  home  life 

of  the  nation.  The  horrors  incident 
to  the  employment  of  young  children  in  factories 
or  at  work  anywhere  are  a  blot  on  our  civilization. 
It  is  true  that  each  state  must  ultimately  settle 
the  question  in  its  own  way ;  but  a  thorough  official 
investigation  of  the  matter,  with  the  results  pub- 
lished broadcast,  would  greatly  help  toward  arous- 
ing the  public  conscience  and  securing  unity  of 
state  action  in  the  matter. 

The  commission  appointed  by  the  president 
Oct.  1 6,  1902,  at  the  request  of  Soth  the  anthra- 
cite coal  operators  and  miners,  to  inc^uire  into, 
consider,  and  pass  upon  the  questions  in  contro- 
versy in  connection  with  the  strike  in  the  anthra- 
cite regions  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  causes  out  of 
which  the  controversy  arose,  in  their  report,  find- 
ings, and  award,  exprest  the  belief  *'that  the 
state  and  federal  governments  should  provide 
the  machinery  for  what  may  be  called  the  com- 
pulsory investigation  of  controversies  between 
employers  and  employees  when  they  arise."  This 
expression  of  belief  is  deserving  of  the  favorable 
consideration  of  the  Congress  and  the  enactment 
of  its  provisions  into  law.  A  bill  has  already 
been  introduced  to  this  end. 

It  is  not  wise  that  the  nation  should  alienate 
its  remaining  coal  lands.  I  have  temporarily 
withdrawn  from  settlement  all  the 
Coal  Landf  ^^^^^  which  the  Geological  Survey 
has  indicated  as  containing,  or  in  all 
probability  containing,  coal.  The 
question,  however,  can  be  properly  settled  only  by 
legislation,  which  in  my  judgment  should  pro- 
vide for  the  withdrawal  of  these  lands  from  sale 
or  from  entry,  save  in  certain  especial  circum- 
stances. The  ownership  would  then  remain  in 
the  U.  S.,  which  should  not,  however,  attempt  to 
work  them,  but  permit  them  to  be  worked  by 
private  individuals  under  a  royalty  system,  the 
government  keeping  such  control  as  to  p>ermit  it 
to  see  that  no  excessive  price  was  charged  con- 
sumers. It  would,  of  course,  be  as  necessary  to 
supervise  the  rates  charged  by  the  common  car- 
riers to  transport  the  product  as  the  rates  charged 
by  those  who  mine  it;  and  the  supervision  must 
extend  to  the  conduct  of  the  common  carriers,  so 
that  they  shall  in  no  way  favor  one  competitor  at 


the  expense  of  another.  The  withdrawal  of  these 
coal  lands  would  constitute  a  policy  analogoiis 
to  that  which  has  been  followed  in  withdrawing 
the  forest  lands  from  ordinary  settlement.  The 
coal,  like  the  forests,  should  be  treated  as  tltt 
property  of  the  public  and  its  disposal  should  be 
under  conditions  which  would  inure  to  the  benefit 
of  the  public  as  a  whole. 

It  cannot  too  often  be  repeated  that  experience 
has  conclusively  shown  the  impossibility  of  secur- 
ing by  the  actions  of  nearly  huf  a  huncued  differ- 
ent state  legislatures  anythinc^  but  ineffective 
chaos  in  the  way  of  dealing  with  the  ^;reat  corpo- 
rations which  do  not  operate  exclusively  witLin 
the  limits  of  any  one  state.  In  some  method, 
whether  by  a  national  license  law  or  in  other 
fashion,  we  must  exercise,  and  that  at  an  eailj 
date,  a  far  more  complete  control  than  at  present 
over  these  great  corporations — a  control  that 
will  among  other  things  prevent  the  evils  of  ex- 
cessive overcapitalization,  and  that  will  compel 
the  disclosure  by  each  hig  corporation  of  its  stock- 
holders and  of  its  properties  and  business,  whether 
owned  directly  or  through  subsidiary  or  affiliated 
corporations.  The  best  way  to  avert  the  very  un- 
desirable move  for  the  governmental  ownership 
of  railways  is  to  secure  by  the  government  on 
behalf  of  the  people  as  a  whole  such  adequate  con- 
trol and  regulation  of  the  great  interstate  common 
carriers  as  will  do  away  with  the  evils  which  give 
rise  to  the  agitation  against  them. 

The  actual  working  of  our  laws  has  shown  that 
the  effort  to  prohibit  all  combination,  good  or 
bad,  is  noxious  where  it  is  not  ineffective.  Com- 
bination of  capital  like  combination  of  labor  is  a 
necessary  element  of  our  present  industrial  sys- 
tem. It  is  not  possible  completely  to  prevent  it; 
and  if  it  were  possible,  such  complete  prevention 
would  do  damage  to  the  body  politic.  What  we 
need  is  not  vainly  to  try  to  prevent  all  combina- 
tion, but  to  secure  such  rigorous  and  adequate 
control  and  supervision  of  the  combinations  as  to 
prevent  their  injuring  the  public,  or  existing  in 
such  form  as  inevitably  to  threaten  injury — ^for 
the  mere  fact  that  a  combination  has  secured 
practically  complete  control  of  a  necessary  of  life 
would  under  any  circumstances  show  that  such 
combination  was  to  be  presumed  to  be  adverse  to 
the  public  interest. 

The  question  of  taxation  is  difficidt  in  any 
country,  but  it  is  especially  difficult  in  ours  with 
its  federal  system    of    government. 
Inheritance  ^ome  ta^es  should  on  every  ground 
^        be  levied  m  a  small  district  for  use  m 
Income  Tax  *^^^  district.     Thus  the  taxation  of 
real  estate  is  peculiarly  one  for  the 
immediate  locality  in  which  the  i^ 
estate  is  found.     Again,  there  is  no  more  legiti- 
mate tax  for  any  state  than  a  tax  on  the  mn- 
chises  conferred  by  that  state  upon  street-rail- 
roads  and    similar  corporations   which    operate 
wholly  within  the  state  boundaries,  sometimes  in 
one  and  sometimes  in  several  mtmicipalities  or 
other  minor  divisions  of  the  state.     But  there 
are  many  kinds  of  taxes  which  can  only  be  levied 
by  the  general  government  so  as  to  produce  the 
best  results,  because,  among  other  reasons,  the 
attempt  to  impose  them  in  one  particular  state 
too  often  results  merely  in  driving  the  corporation 
or  individual  affected  to  some  other  looality  or 
other  state.     The  national  government  has  long 
derived  its  chief  revenue  from  a  tariff  on  imports 
and  from  an  internal  or  excise  tax.     In  addition 
to  these,  there  is  every  reason  why,  when  next  our 
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system  of  taxation  is  revised,  the  national  gov- 
ernment should  impose  a  graduated  inheritance 
tax,  and,  if  possible,  a  graduated  income  tax. 
The  man  of  great  wealth  owes  a  peculiar  obliga- 
tion to  the  State,  because  he  derives  special  ad- 
vantages from  the  mere  existence  of  government. 
Not  only  should  he  recognize  this  obligation  in 
the  way  he  leads  his  daily  life  and  in  the  way  he 
earns  and  spends  his  money,  but  it  should  also  be 
recognized  by  the  way  in  which  he  pays  for  the 
protection  the  State  gives  him. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  overstate  (tho  it  is 
of  course  difficult  quantitatively  to  measure)  the 
effect  upon  a  nation's  growth  to  greatness  of  what 
may  be  called  organized  patriotism,  which  neces- 
sarily includes  the  substitution  of  a  national 
feeling  for  mere  local  pride ;  with  as  a  resultant  a 
high  ambition  for  the  whole  country.  No  coun- 
try can  develop  its  full  strength  so  long  as  the 
parts  which  make  up  the  whole  each  put  a  feeling 
of  loyalty  to  the  part  above  the  feeling  of  loyalty 
to  tfie  whole.  It  is  probable  that  a  thoroughly 
efficient  system  of  education  comes  next  to  the 
influence  of  patriotism  in  bringing  about  national 
success  of  this  kind.  Our  federal  form  of  govern- 
ment, so  fruitful  of  advantage  to  our  people  in 
certain  ways,  in  other  ways  imdoubtedly  limits 
our  national  effectiveness.  It  is  not  possible,  for 
instance,  for  the  national  government  to  take  the 
lead  in  technical  industrial  education,  to  see  that 
the  public-school  system  of  this  country  develops 
on  all  its  technical,  industrial,  scientific,  and  com- 
mercial sides.  This  must  be  left  primarily  to  the 
several  states.  Our  industrial  development 
depends  largely  upon  technical  education,  in- 
cluding in  this  term  all  industrial  education, 
from  that  which  fits  a  man  to  be  a  good  me- 
chanic, a  good  carpenter,  or  blacksmith,  to  that 
which  fits  a  man  to  do  the  greatest  engineering 
feat.  The  skilled  mechanic,  the  skilled  work- 
man, can  best  become  such  by  technical  indus- 
trial education. 

In  every  possible  way  we  should  help  the  wage- 
worker  who  toils  with  his  hands  and  who  must  (we 
hope  in  a  constantly  increasing  measure)  also  toil 
with  his  brain. 

The  only  other  persons  whose  welfare  is  as  vital 
to  the  welfare  of  the  whole  country  as  is  the  wel- 
fare of  the  wage-workers  are  the  tillers 

Affrievltnre  ^^  ^^®  ^^*  *^®  farmers.     It  is  a  mere 
^^^  truism  to  say  that  no  growth  of  cities, 

no  growth  of  wealth,  no  industrial 
development  can  atone  for  any  falling  off  in  the 
character  and  standing  of  the  farming  popula- 
tion. During  the  last  few  decades  this  fact  has 
been  recognized  with  ever-increasing  clearness. 
There  is  no  longer  any  failure  to  realize  that 
farming,  at  least  in  certain  branches,  must  be- 
come a  technical  and  scientific  profession.  This 
means  that  there  must  be  open  to  farmers  the 
chance  for  technical  and  scientific  training,  not 
theoretical  merely  but  of  the  most  severely  prac- 
tical type.  The  farmer  represents  a  peculiarly 
high  tvpe  of  American  citizenship,  and  he  must 
have  the  same  chance  to  rise  and  develop  as  other 
American  citizens  have. 

Organization  has  become  necessary  in  the  busi- 
ness world;  and  it  has  accomplished  much  for 
good  in  the  world  of  labor.  It  is  no  less  necessary 
tor  farmers.  Such  a  movement  as  the  Grange 
movement  is  good  in  itself  and  is  capable  of  a  well- 
nigh  infinite  uirther  extension  for  good  so  long  as 
it  is  kept  to  its  own  legitimate  business.  The 
benefits  to  be  derived  by  the  association  of  farm- 


ers for  mutual  advantage  are  partly  economic  and 
partly  sociological. 

Moreover,  while  in  the  long  run  voluntary 
effort  will  prove  more  efficacious  than  govern- 
ment assistance,  while  the  farmers  must  primarily 
do  most  for  themselves,  yet  the  government  can 
also  do  much.  The  Department  of  A^culture 
has  broken  new  ground  in  many  directions,  and 
year  by  year  it  finds  how  it  can  improve  its  meth- 
ods and  develop  fresh  usefulness.  Its  constant 
effort  is  to  ^ve  the  governmental  assistance  in  the 
most  effective  way;  that  is,  through  associations 
of  farmers  rather  than  to  or  through  individual 
farmers. 

Much  is  now  being  done  for  the  states  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  and  ^eat  plains  through  the 
development  of  the  national  policy  of  imgation 
and  forest  preservation ;  no  government  policv  for 
the  betterment  of  our  internal  conditions  has  fceen 
more  fruitful  of  good  than  this.  The  forests  of 
the  White  Mountains  and  southern  Appalachian 
regions  should  also  be  preserved ;  and  they  cannot 
be  unless  the  people  of  the  states  in  which  they  lie, 
through  their  representatives  in  the  Congress,  se- 
cure vigorous  action  by  the  national  government. 
I  am  well  aware  of  how  difficult  it  is  to  pass  a 
constitutional  amendment.     Nevertheless,  in  my 

judgment  the  whole  question  of  mar- 

Mairiaffe    riage  and  divorce  should  be  relegated 

and  Di^M  ^  *^®  authority  of  the  national  Con- 

gress.  At  present  the  wide  differences 

m  the  laws  of  the  different  states  on 
this  subject  result  in  scandals  and  abuses;  and 
surely  there  is  nothing  so  vitally  essential  to  the 
welfare  of  the  nation,  nothing  around  which  the 
nation  should  so  bend  itself  to  throw  every  safe- 
guard, as  the  home  life  of  the  average  citizen.  The 
change  would  be  good  from  every  standpoint.  In 
particular  it  would  be  good  because  it  would  con- 
fer on  the  Congress  the  power  at  once  to  deal  radi- 
cally and  efficiently  with  polygamy;  and  this 
should  be  done  whether  or  not  marriage  and  di- 
vorce are  dealt  with.  It  is  neither  safe  nor  proper 
to  leave  the  question  of  polygamy  to  be  dealt  with 
by  the  several  states.  Power  to  deal  with  it  should 
be  conferred  on  the  national  government. 

Let  me  once  again  call  the  attention  of  the 
Congress  to  two  subjects  concerning  which  I  have 

frequently  before  commtmicated  with 
.  ^  them.  One  is  the  question  of  de- 
SMnn^ff  veloping  American  shipping.  I  trust 
Dnippinff    ^^^  ^  Y^^  embodying  in  substance 

the  views,  or  a  major  part  of  the 
views,  exprest  in  the  report  on  this  subject  laid  be- 
fore the  House  at  its  last  session  will  be  passed. 
I  am  well  aware  that  in  former  years  objection- 
able measures  have  been  proposed  in  reference 
to  the  encouragement  of  American  shipping;  but 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  proposed  measure  is  as 
nearly  unobjectionable  as  any  can  be.  It  will,  of 
course,  benefit  primarily  our  seaboard  states, 
such  as  Maine,  Louisiana,  and  Washington;  but 
what  benefits  part  of  our  people  in  the  end  bene- 
fits all ;  just  as  government  aid  to  irrigation  and 
forestry  in  the  West  is  really  of  benefit,  not  only  to 
the  Rock}r  Mountain  states,  but  to  all  our  cotmtry. 
I  especially  call  your  attention  to  the  second 
subject,  the  condition  of  our  currency  laws.    The 

national  bank  act  has  ably  served  a 
n  ereat  purpose  in  aiding  the  enormous 

Vffom     business  development  of  the  country ; 

and  within  ten  years  there  has  been 

an  increase  in  circulation  per  capita 
from  $21.41  to  $33.08.     For  several  years  evi- 
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dence  has  been  accumulating  that  additional  legis- 
lation is  needed.  The  recurrence  of  each  crop 
season  emphasizes  the  defects  of  the  present  laws. 
There  must  soon  be  a  revision  of  them,  because  to 
leave  them  as  they  are  means  to  incur  liability  of 
business  disaster. 

I  most  earnestly  hope  that  the  bill  to  provide  a 
lower  tariff  for  or  else  absolute  free  trade  m  Philip- 
pine products  will  become  a  law.  No  harm  will 
come  to  any  American  industry ;  and  while  there 
will  be  some  small  but  real  material  benefit  to  the 
Filipinos,  the  main  benefit  will  come  by  the  show- 
ing made  as  to  our  purpose  to  do  all  in  our  power 
for  their  welfare.  So  far  our  action  in  the  Philip- 
pines has  been  abundantly  justified,  not  mainly 
and  indeed  not  primarily  because  of  the  added 
dignity  it  has  given  us  as  a  nation  by  proving 
that  we  are  capable  honorably  and  efficiently  to 
bear  the  international  burdens  which  a  mighty 
people  should  bear,  but  even  more  because  of  the 
immense  benefit  that  has  come  to  the  people  of  the 
Philippine  Islands.  In  these  islands  we  are  steadily 
introducing  both  liberty  and  order,  to  a  greater 
degree  than  their  people  have  ever  before  known. 

American  citizenship  should  be  conferred  on 
the  citizens  of  Porto  Rico. 

We  should  as  a  nation  do  everything  in  our 
power  for  the  cause  of  honorable  peace.  It  is 
morally  as  indefensible  for  a  nation  to  commit 
a  wrong  upon  another  nation,  strong  or  weak,  as 
for  an  individual  thus  to  wrong  his  fellows.  We 
should  do  all  in  our  power  to  hasten  the  day  when 
there  shall  be  peace  among  the  nations — a  peace 
based  upon  justice  and  not  upon  cowardly  sub- 
mission to  wrong. 

Dec.  3,  1906. 

The  recent  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in 
regard  to  the  employers*  liability  act,  the  experi- 
ence of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and 
of  the  Department  of  Justice  in  enforcing  the 
interstate  commerce  and  antitrust  laws,  and  the 
gravely  significant  attitude  toward  the  law  and 
its  administration  recently  adopted  by  certain 
heads  of  great  corporations,  render  it  desirable 
that  there  should  be  additional  legislation  as 
regards  certain  of  the  relations  between  labor  and 
capital,  and  between  the  great  corporations  and 
the  public. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  decided  the  employers' 
liability  law  to  be  unconstitutional  because  its 
terms  apply  to  employees  engaged  wholly  in 
intrastate  commerce  as  well  as  to  employees  en- 
gaged in  interstate  commerce.  By  a  substantial 
majority  the  court  holds  that  the  Congress  has 
power  to  deal  with  the  question  in  so  far  as  inter- 
state commerce  is  concerned. 

As  regards  the  employers*  liability  law,  I  ad- 
vocate its  immediate  reenactment,  limiting  its 
scope  so  that  it  shall  apply  only  to  the  class  of 
cases  as  to  which  the  court  says  it  can  constitution- 
ally apply,  but  strengthening  its  provisions  within 
this  scope.  Interstate  employment  being  thus 
covered  by  an  adecjuate  national  law,  the  field 
of  intrastate  employment  will  be  left  to  the  action 
of  the  several  states.  With  this  clear  definition 
of  responsibility  the  states  will  undoubtedly  give 
to  the  performance  of  their  duty  within  their 
field  the  consideration  the  importance  of  the 
subject  demands. 

I  also  very  urgently  advise  that  a  comprehen- 
sive act  be  passed  providing  for  compensation  by 
the  government  to  all  employees  injured  in  the 
government  service.     Under  the  present  law  an 


injured  workman  in  the  employment  of  the  gov- 
ernment has  no  remedy,  ana  me  entire  burden  of 
the  accident  falls  on  the  helpless  man,  his  wife, 
and  his  young  children.  This  is  an  outrage .  It  is  a 
matter  of  humiliation  to  the  nation  that  there 
should  not  be  on  our  statute-books  provisioa  to 
meet  and  partially  atone  for  cruel  misfortune 
when  it  conies  upon  a  man  through  no  fault  of 
his  own  while  f aitnfully  serving  the  public. 

The  same  broad  pnnciple  which  should  appW 
to  the  government  should  ultimately  be  mue 
applicable  to  all  private  employers. 

I  again  call  your  attentioii  to  the  need  of  some 
action  in  connection  with  the  abuse  of  injunctions 
in  labor  cases.  As  regards  the  rights  and  wron^ 
of  labor  and  capital,  from  blacklisting  to  boy- 
cotting, the  whofe  subject  is  covered  in  admirable 
fashion  by  the  report  of  the  Anthracite  Coal  Strike 
Commission,  which  report  should  serve  as  a  chart 
for  the  guidance  of  both  legislative  and  executive 
officers.  As  regards  injunctions,  I  can  do  little 
but  repeat  what  I  have  said  in  my  last  message 
to  the  Con^ss.  Even  tho  it  were  possible,  I 
should  consider  it  most  unwise  to  abolish  the  use 
of  the  process  of  injunction.  It  is  necessary  in 
order  that  the  courts  may  maintain  their  own 
dignity  and  in  order  that  tbey  may  in  effective 
manner  check  disorder  and  violence.  The  judge 
who  uses  it  cautiousl]^  and  conservatively,  hot 
who,  when  the  need  arises,  uses  it  fearlessly,  con- 
fers the  greatest  service  upon  our  people,  and  his 
preeminent  usefulness  as  a  public  servant  should 
oe  heartily  recognized.  But  there  is  no  question 
in  my  mind  that  it  has  sometimes  been  used  heed- 
lessly and  tmjustly,  and  that  some  of  the  injunc- 
tions issued  infiict  grave  and  occasionally  irrepar- 
able wrong  upon  those  enioined. 

It  is  all  wrong  to  use  the  injunction  to  prevent 
the  entirely  proper  and  legitimate  actions  of  labor 
organizations  in  their  struggle  for  industrial  bet- 
terment, or  tmder  the  guise  of  protecting  property 
rights  tmwarrantably  to  invade  the  funoamental 
rights  of  the  individual.  It  is  futile  to  concede, 
as  we  all  do,  the  right  and  the  necessity  of  or- 
ganized effort  on  the  part  of  wage-earners  and 
yet  by  injunctive  process  to  forbid  peaceable 
action  to  accomplish  the  lawful  objects  for  which 
they  are  organized  and  upon  which  their  success 
depends. 

Not  only  should  there  be  action  on  certain 
laws  affecting  wage-earners;  there  should  also  be 
such  action  on  laws  better  to  secure  control  over 
the  great  business  concerns  engaged  in  interstate 
commerce,  and  especially  over  the  great  common 
carriers.  The  Interstate  Conuneroe  Commission 
should  be  empowered  to  pass  upon  any  rate  or 
practise  on  its  own  initiative.  Moreover,  it 
should  be  provided  that  whenever  the  commission 
has  reason  to  believe  that  a  proposed  advance 
in  a  rate  ought  not  to  be  made  without  investiga- 
tion, it  should  have  authority  to  issue  an  order 
prohibiting  the  adyance  pendmg  examination  by 
the  commission. 

I  would  not  be  understood  as  expressing  an 
opinion  that  any  or  even  a  majority  of  these 
advances  are  improper.  Many  of  the  rates  in 
this  country  have  been  abnormally  low.  The 
operating  expenses  of  our  railroads,  notably  the 
wages  paid  railroad  employees,  have  greatly  in- 
creased. These  and  other  causes  may  in  any 
given  case  justify  an  advance  in  rates,  and  if  so 
the  advances  should  be  permitted  and  approved. 
But  there  may  be,  and  doubtless  are,  cases  where 
this  is  not  true ;  and  our  law  should  be  so  framed 
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that  the  government,  as  the  representative  of  the 
.'whole  people,  can  protect  the  individual  against 
tmlawf ul  exaction  for  the  use  of  these  public  high- 
■    'wa3rs.     The    Interstate    Commerce    Commission 
should  be  provided  with  the  means  to  make  a 
2    physical  valuation  of  any  road  as  to  which  it 
~    deems  this  valuation  necessary.     In  some  form 
'    the  federal  government  should  exercise  super- 
*    vision  over  the  financial  operations  of  our  inter- 
state railroads.     In  no  other  way  can  justice  be 
'     done  between  the  private  owners  of  those  proper- 
'     ties  and  the  public  which  pay  their  charges. 

I  think  that  the  federal  government  must  also 

I     assume  a  certain  measure  of  control  over  the 

'    -phjrsical  operation  of  railways  in  the  handling 

[    of  interstate   traffic.     The  commission  now  has 

authority  to  establish  through  routes  and  joint 

'     rates.     In  order  to  make  this  provision  effective 

'     and  in  order  to  promote  in  times  of  necessity  the 

proper  movement  of  traffic,  I  think  it  must  also 

have  authority  to  determine  the  conditions  upon 

which  cars  shall  be  interchanged  between  different 

interstate  railways.     It  is  also  probable  that  the 

commission  should  have  authority,  in  particular 

instances,  to  determine  the  schedule  upon  which 

perishable  commodities  shall  be  moved< 

In  this  connection  I  desire  to  repeat  my  recom- 
mendation that  railways  be  permitted  to  form 
traffic  associations  for  the  pui^pose  of  conferring 
about  and  agreeing  upon  rates,  regulations,  and 
practises  affecting  interstate  business  in  which 
the  members  of  the  association  are  mutually  in- 
terested. This  does  not  mean  that  they  should 
be  given  the  right  to  pool  their  earnings  or  their 
traffic.  The  law  requires  that  rates  shall  be  so 
adjusted  as  not  to  discriminate  between  indi- 
viauals,  localities,  or  different  species  of  traffic. 
Ordinarily,  rates  by  all  competing  lines  must  be 
the  same.  As  applied  to  practical  conditions, 
the  railway  operations  of  this  country  cannot  be 
conducted  according  to  law  without  what  is 
equivalent  to  conference  and  agreement.  The 
articles  tmder  which  such  associations  operate 
should  be  approved  by  the  commission ;  all  their 
operations  should  be  open  to  public  inspection; 
and  the  rates,  regulations,  and  practises  upon 
which  they  agree  should  be  subject  to  disapproval 
by  the  commission. 

I  urge  this  last  provision  with  the  same  earnest- 
ness that  I  do  the  others.  This  cotmtry  provides 
its  railway  facilities  by  private  capital.  Those 
facilities  will  not  be  adec^uate  tmless  the  capital 
employed  is  assured  of  just  treatment  and  an 
adequate  return.  In  ffxmg  the  charges  of  our 
railroads,  I  believe  that,  considering  the  interests 
of  the  public  alone,  it  is  better  to  allow  too  liberal 
rather  than  too  scanty  earnings,  for,  otherwise, 
there  is  grave  danger  that  our  railway  develop- 
ment may  not  keep  pace  with  the  demand  for 
transportation.  But  the  ftmdamental  idea  that 
these  railways  are  public  highways  must  be  recog- 
nized, and  they  must  be  open  to  the  whole  pubUc 
upon  equal  terms  and  upon  reasonable  terms. 
Jan.  31,  1908.  Theodore  Roosevelt. 

REVENUE:  For  the  principles  involved  in 
problems  of  revenue,  see  Finance;  Taxation; 
Frbb  Trade;  Protection;  Socialism;  State. 

REVIVAL  OF  HANDICRAFTS:  Varied  efforts 
arc  being  made  to-day  to  revive  the  production  of 
articles  of  a  more  or  less  artistic  nature  by  hand 
instead  of  by  machinery.  Manufacture  was 
almost  entirely  by  lumd,  supplemented  by  tools, 


tmtil    the    introduction   of   steam.     The   latter 
made  possible  the  replacing  of  the  hand  as  the 

Srincipal  tool  and  propelling  power  by  machinery, 
[anufacture  became  machinofacture.  Produc- 
tion became  immensely  prolific  and-  enabled 
many  people  to  enjoy  comforts  which  had  been 
denied  to  them  before.  But  it  also  repressed 
the  individuality  of  the  maker,  who  re^y  be- 
came merely  a  machine  to  watch  and  operate  an- 
other machine.  The  pride,  the  satisfaction,  and 
the  creative  sense  in  one's  own  product  was 
largely  gone.  In  order  to  reintroduce  the  per- 
sonal element  into  the  making  of  semi-artistic 
articles,  a  movement  has  been  started  in  nearly 
every  civilized  country  for  teaching,  fostering, 
and  encouraging  handicrafts  along  numerous 
lines. 

The  crafts  which  are  taken  up  are  chiefly  those 
in  which  machinery  cannot  compete  success- 
fidly,  e.  g.,  rug-  and  carpet- weaving,  lace-making, 
basketry,  ceramics,  wood  and  metal  work,  sloyd, 
printing  and  binding  of  books  in  Editions  de  luxe, 
cabinet-making,  decorating,  house-painting,  etc. 

The  movement  in  England  was  started  chiefly 
through  the  influence  of  John  Ruskin  and  William 
Morris.  The  latter  says:  '*To  give  people  pleas- 
ure in  the  things  they  must  perforce  use,  tnat  is 
one  great  office  of  decoration;  to  give  people 
pleasure  in  the  things  they  must  perforce  make, 
that  is  the  other  use  of  it.  Ruskin  held  that  a 
man  should  use  his  brains  as  well  as  his  hands  in 
whatsoever  he  produced,  which  implies  in  crafts 
the  ability  to  design  and  create  new  models,  and 
thus  to  impress  one's  individuality  upon  the  prod- 
uct and  express  one's  personahty  in  it.  Only 
in  that  way  can  the  mechanical  operation  of  the 
hand  be  raised  into  the  realm  of  the  spiritual,  and 
personality  developed  instead  of  disintegrated. 
Ruskin  (q,  v.)  started  the  Society  of  St.  GeoiTge 
with  the  promotion  of  handicrafts  as  one  of  its 
objects.  The  trade-schools  (q.  v.)  have  now 
taken  up  this  matter  to  a  large  extent.  The 
Sloyd  Association  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
(131  Percy  Road,  Shepherd's  Bush,  London,  W.) 
has  similar  aims. 

The  most  conspicuous  attempt  in  reviving  han- 
dicrafts has,  however,  been  made  in  Ireland,  and 
partly  in  England,  for  the  Irish.  The  Gaelic 
League,  founded  in  1893,  has  made  this  endeavor 
one  of  its  objects.  By  reviving  the  crafts  and  the 
house  industries,  particularly  m  the  country  dis- 
tricts, the  league  hopes  to  give  congenial  em- 
ployment to  boys  and  men  during  the  winter  and 
to  women  all  the  year  round.  If  successful,  this 
arrangement  will  operate  reciprocally — in  dimin- 
ishing idleness  in  the  cotmtry  districts,  and  in 
providing  a  market  for  farm  products.  Thus 
Doth  consumption  and  production  will  be  affected 
advantageously.  In  order  to  create  a  market  for 
these  products,  particularly  the  lace  and  linen, 
the  league  has  arranged  an  annual  exhibition  of 
Irish  goods  in  London  with  a  permanent  center  at 
26  Ludgate  Hill.  Ever  since,  there  has  been  a 
ready  market  for  these  goods,  and  manv  formerly 
poor  families  now  make  a  comfortable  living. 
Beside  this  economic  advantage  has  been  a  po- 
litical advantage.  The  revival  of  craftsmanship 
has  taught  the  north  and  the  south  of  Ireland  that 
their  problem  is  ultimately  the  same. 

On  the  Continent  the  movement  finds  expres- 
sion chiefly  in  the  Gewerbe-  und  Kunstschulen  of 
Germany,  whith  have  been  taken  as  models  by 
other  countries,  and  by  permanent  exhibits,  e.  g., 
in  Nuremberg  and  in  Vienna.     In  the  latter  city 
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Dr.  Vetter  has  succeeded  in  creating  a  very  ex- 
cellent trade  and  crafts  museum,  while  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  different  crown  lands,  peculiar  to 
each,  are  exhibited  and  find  ready  purchasers. 
This  ready  market,  again,  stimulates  the  crafts- 
men and  women  to  higher  and  nobler  efforts, 
and  thus  a  signal  service  is  rendered  to  numerous 
people,  not  only  economically  but  artistically, 
especially  since  some  artists  of  note  have  taken 
a  lively  mterest  in  the  matter  by  giving  instruc- 
tion in  drawing  and  designing,  and  furnishing 
samples  of  superior  workmanship. 

The  French  Chamber  in  1906  set  aside  the  sum 
of  10,000  francs  for  an  investigation  concerning 
ways  and  means  by  which  the  house  industries  in 
country  districts  may  be  saved  from  ruin,  how 
new  ones  may  be  created,  and  thus  idleness  and 
poverty  be  obviated.  This  is  in  addition  to  what 
IS  being  done  in  the  trade-schools.  Belgium  is 
trying  her  best  to  foster  lace-making  and  other 
house  industries  which  require  skill  and  origi- 
nality. 

In  the  United  States  a  strong  tendency  has  been 
shown  in  recent  years  toward  reviving  and  fos- 
tering craftsmanship.  Perhaps  most  prominent 
in  this  respect  is  the  domestic  weaving  and  rug- 
making,  in  villages  and  countrysides  both  in  New 
England  and  the  Appalachian  Mountains,  where 
some  women  have  preserved  their  secret  of  weav- 
ing and  dyeing  rugs  of  exceptional  beauty.  Among 
the  Scandinavians  of  the  West  there  are  also  some 
women  who  have  not  forgotten  their  skill  in  this 
line.  The  revival  has  been  due  in  the  southern 
mountains  chiefly  to  philanthropic  efforts;  in 
New  England  to  summer  boarders  of  artistic 
taste  and  lovers  of  the  unconventional.  Hardly 
more  than  the  principal  places  can  be  mentioned 
in  this  article.  The  Acadians  in  the  Attakapas 
region  of  southern  Louisiana  make  blankets  and 
cottonade  suitings.  The  Log  Cabin  settlement 
near  Asheville,  N.  C,  has  encouraged  chiefly  the 
weaving  of  coverlets.  The  Allanstand  Cottage 
Industries  in  Madison,  N.  C,  have  revived  an  in- 
dustry among  the  mountaineers  which  provides  a 
comfortable  living  for  them.  The  Berea  Fireside 
Industries  in  Kentucky  have  rehabilitated  the  art 
of  dyeing  and  weaving  in  that  neighborhood. 
Similar  industries  exist  now  in  Russell ville,  Tenn., 
Proctor,  Ky.,  Hindman,  Ky.,  Rome,  Ga.  In 
New  England  rug-making  was  revived  first  at 
Pequaket,  N.  H.,  by  Mrs.  Helen  R.  Albee,  a  de- 
signer. The  Sabatos  rugs  of  Center  Lovell,  Me., 
have  found  favor  with  artists  in  New  York  City. 
The  Cranberry  Isles,  Me.,  Belcherto\NTi,  Mass., 
Plainfield,  N.  11.,  have  also  experienced  a  revival 
of  their  house  industry  of  rug-making.  The 
Charity  Society  of  New  York  City  and  Grace 
Church  Hospital  for  old  people  have  given  em- 
ployment to  people  at  rug-making.  There  are  a 
large  number  of  other  places  where  successful 
attempts  have  been  made  in  this  direction. 
Among  these  the  Roycroft  Shop,  at  East  Aurora, 
N.  Y.,  is,  perhaps,  the  most  prominent. 

An  interesting  innovation  in  this  line  has  been 
introduced  at  Hull  House,  Chicago,  in  1900.  A 
museum  showing  various  handicrafts  in  their 
process  of  evolution  was  established,  and  the 
various  nationalities  in  the  neighborhood  were 
asked  to  bring  their  distaffs,  spinning-wheels, 
looms,  etc.,  in  order  to  furnish  an  opportunity  for 
comparisons  both  as  to  implements  and  proc- 
esses of  spinning,  weaving,  etc.  Thus  a  number 
of  fabrics  and  rugs  were  produced  representing 
Greeks,  Irish,  Italians,  S3mans. 


Weaving  on  hand-looms  has  been  introdnoeB  hx- 
into  the  curricula  of  several  industrial  schodi^c*: 
e.  g.,  at  Hampton  Institute,  Hampton,  Va.,  n  ^ 
rugs,  table-covers,  portidres,  etc.  A  class  in  dM  sk^ 
ing  from  vegetable  dyes  has  also  been  int»|  ^ 
duced.  The  Teachers'^  College,  New  York  Otj.!  ^ 
Newcomb  College,  New  Orleans,  the  Home  Ii>|  il 
dustrial  School,  Asheville,  N.  C,  are  also  giTiq^l  ^ 
classes  in  rug-weaving.  Even  two  elementvyl  ^ 
schools,  the  Dewey  School  at  Chicago,  and  ik^V 
Motley  School,  Minneapoh's,  are  giving  courses  a 
textile  handicrafts. 

Rug- weaving  is  only  a  part  of  a  larger  tnan- 
ment.  There  has  been  a  tendencysince  187^11 
the  direction  of  hand-made  goods.  Wood-canrmg,- 
overglaze  china  painting,  pottery,  were  the  fint 
crafts  to  attract  attention,  particularly  in  Go- 
cinnati,  where  several  clubs  were  started  widi 
good  results,  and  where  the  Art  Academy  is  doQ{ 
excellent  work.  Chicago  followed  this  example  in 
the  *'  nineties  "  with  various  clubs  devoting  uem- 
selves  to  the  acquirement  of  skill  and  dexteriljin 
numerous  lines.  Since  1900  Boston,  New  York 
City,  Syracuse,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  Daj- 
ton,  Ohio,  Indianapolis,  and  many  smaller  places 
have  formed  clubs  for  giving  men  and  women 
opportunities  to  perfect  themselves  in  one  or 
more  crafts.  Bjrnicliffe,  Woodstock,  N.  Y.,  de- 
serves special  mention.  It  is  a  sunmier  art 
school  for  various  crafts,  but  the  intention  of  Mr. 
Ralph  Radcliffe- Whitehead,  the  founder,  is  to 
establish  a  permanent  art  village.  Even  stock 
companies  have  been  formed  for  the  promotion 
of  crafts,  e.  g.,  at  Glen  Eirie,  Saugerties,  N.  Y. 

Hand  in  hand  with  this  movement  has  gone 
that  for  the  preservation  of  handicrafts  among 
the  Indians,  and  among  the  natives  of  Porto  Rico. 
Basketr}r,  bead- work,  blanket-weaving  among  the 
Indians  is  receiving  special  attention  at  several 
reservations  and  from  a  number  of  associations, 
e.  g.,  the  Mohonk  Lodge,  Sequoia  League,  Basket 
Fraternity,  etc. 

The  movement  is  now  in  full  swing,  and  is  ben- 
efiting a  large  number  of  people  economically, 
artistically,  and  socially.  If  it  is  to  succeed,  the 
crafts  must  give  scope  to  native  genius  and  es- 
thetic sense.  What  militates  against  it  is  tiie 
disappearance  of  national  costumes  through  the 
leveling  influence  of  modem  fashions,  which  con- 
sider only  him  or  her  as  being  within  the  pale  of 
civilization  who  is  dressed  more  or  less  in  some 
imitation  of  Paris  models.  America  is  the  great- 
est sinner  in  this  respect;  it  is,  consequently,  a 
hopeful  sign  that  she  has  taken  up  the  movement 
so  vigorously. 

A  list  of  the  more  important  arts  and  crafts 
clubs  and  societies  in  the  U.  S.  follows: 

Chicago  Arts  and  Crafts  Society.  1301  Woman's  Temple. 
Chicago. 

Society  of  Arts  and  Crafts.  9  Park  Street.  Boston,  Mass. 

Arts  and  Crafts  Society,  £>eerfield.  Mass. 

Hingham  Society  of  Arts  and  Crafts.  Hingham,  Mass. 

Greenfield  Arts  and  Crafts  Society.  Greenfield,  Mass. 

New  Clairvaux  Arts  and  Crafts  Society.  Montague.  Mass. 

Guild  of  Arts  and  Crafts.  109  East  tVirenty-third  Street, 
New  York. 

Society  of  Arts  and  Crafts.  333  North  Charles  Street,  Bal- 
timore, Md. 

Maiden  Arts  and  Crafts  Society.  Maiden,  Mass. 

Brewster  Guild  of  Arts  and  Crafts.  Brewster.  Mass. 

Southampton  Arts  and  Crafts,  Southampton,  Mass. 
'  Dorchester  Arts  and  Crafts  Society,  Dorchester,  Mass. 

Society  of  Arts  and  Crafts.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Arts  and  Crafts  Club  of  St.  Louis.  Mo..  33  Linmar  Build- 
ing. 

Arts  and  Crafts  Society.  Dayton.  Ohio,  500  East  Second 
Street. 

Center  Lovell  Handicraft  Society,  Center  Lovell,  Me. 
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t  and  Crafts  Society,  Blinneapolis,  Minn..  1531  Laurel 

«. 

t  and  Crafts  Club.  Fargo.  N.  Dak. 

t  and  Crafts  Club,   Hartford,   Conn.,    105   Trumbull 


t  and  Crafts  Club  of  Bradley  Polytechnic  Institute, 

.  lU. 

ety  of  Arts  and  Crafts.  Exeter.  N.  H. 

I  and  Crafts  Society  of  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

d  of  Arts  and  Crafts  of  California,  639  Kearny  Street. 

rancisco. 

i  and  Crafts  Association,  Fitch  burg.  Mass. 

ailton  Arts  and  Crafts  Club.  Hamilton.  N.  Y. 

Rudolph  M.  Binder. 

BNCBS:    The  Revival  of  Handicrafts  in  America,  by 
West.  Ph.D..  Bulletin  of  Bureau  of  Labor,  No.  55. 

IVISIONISTS,  THE:  The  constructive  wing 
3  Social-Democratic  Party  of  Germany.  It 
rizes  a  brilliant  array  of  writers,  political 
sentatives,  and  trade-union  leaders.  Be- 
Eduard  Bernstein  and  George  von  VoUmar, 
nd   Carl   Legien,  Adolph  von  Elm,  Ignatz 

(the  party  secretary),  A.  Hue,  Wolfgang 
J,  Paul  Kampfmeyer,  and  many  others. 
3  Revisionists  accept  the  doctrines  of  Marx 
le   basis   of   their  economic   and   political 
ity.     But  they  also  hold  that  the  theories  of 

need  revision  in  many  vital  respects. 
5V  declare  that,  especially  in  the  field  of 
uture,  Marx's  prediction  of  the  concentra- 
)f  wealth  and  the  wiping  out  of  the  middle 
has  not  been  verified  by  the  economic  de- 
ment. They  also  find  fault  with  Marx's 
y  of  value  in  some  points,  and  furthermore 
nd  that  while  the  old  middle  class  is  disap- 
ig,  a  new  middle  class,  made  up  of  well-paid 
en,  superintendents,  bookkeepers,  mana- 
3tc.,  is  taking  its  place. 
jy  denv  the  ** catastrophe"  theory  that  so- 
n  will  be  introduced  some  day  at  one  bound 
'coup  de  force"  and  contend  that  socialism 
iply  a  matter  of  evolution — a  contention 
.  they  can  easily  prove  from  the  writings  of 

Engels,  and  some  of  their  successors. 
J  Revisionists,  therefore,  while  thev  in  no 
ry  to  hide  their  ultimate  aim  of  establishing 
3-called  Socialist  Republic,  lay  the  main 

on  practical  and  immediate  ameliorative 
And  while  they  do  not  reject  the  revolu- 
-or  as  many  revolutions,  for  that  matter,  as 
olution  of  economic  and  political  conditions 
)ring  about — yet  they  claim  that  the  work 

trade-unions,  in  the  cooperative  societies, 
I  the  political  field  is  of  paramount  impor- 
for  the  working  class  at  the  present  time. 

theory  was  formulated  by  Eduard  Bem- 

eality,  the  difference  between  them  and  the 
wing  of  the  Social- Democratic  Party  is  sim- 
jtruggle  between  the  evolutionary  principle 
widest  sense  and  the  revolutionary  principle 
narrowest  meaning. 

t  struggle  has  been  apparent  in  Germany 
;he  very  beginning  of  the  movement. 
German  Social  Democracy  was  originally 
i  of  two  divided  and  hostile  camps — the 
leans  and  the  Eisenachers  (Marxists).  The 
leans  were  the  more  fanatic  and  more  "rad- 
in  their  ways,  but  less  scientific  and  less 
I  in  their  theories.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
leans  were  rather  national  than  intema- 
After  many  bitter  fights  and  squabbles 
ach  other,  the  two  great  groups  were  united 
itical  persecutions  and  welded  together  by 
ti-Socialist  laws.  At  the  time  of  this  union 
ssalleans  were  far  stronger  in  numbers,  but 


they  succumbed  to  the  theoretic  basis  of  the 
Marxists.  To-day  the  German  Social-Demo- 
cratic Party  is  Marxist  and  international. 

Marxism  in  itself  is  revolutionary  and  evolu- 
tionary. Or  more  correctly  exprest,  it  is  based 
on  the  economic  evolution,'  which  is  essentially 
revolutionary  and  is  revolutionizing  the  world 
before  our  eyes. 

Now,  when  the  German  Socialist  movement 
was  young,  that  is,  in  the  sixties  and  seventies 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  matter  was  im- 
derstood  quite  differently.  German  proletarian 
leaders  had  seen  and  experienced  the  betrayal  of 
the  revolution  and  of  political  freedom  by  the 
bourgeois  in  France  and  Germany  in  1848. 

The  proletarian  idea  then  was  that  the  awak- 
ened proletariat  must  complete  the  unfinished 
work  of  the  bourgeois.  The  proletariat  must 
finally  win  democracy,  freedom,  and  equality  for 
Germany.  But  at  the  same  time  it  also  must 
take  a  great  step  forward,  and  to  the  political 
add  the  economic  emancipation — that  is,  besides 
a  democratic  constitution,  it  must  also  create  the 
Socialist  Republic. 

All  this  must  be  attained  by  one  single  political 
revolutionary  stroke — by  winning  one  great 
battle,  possibly  on  the  barricades.  The  Social- 
ists of  that  day  scoffed  at  parliamentarism. 

John  Most  and  Wilhelm  Hasselmann  were  the 
logical  exponents  of  this  view.  Yet  even  Lieb- 
knecht  prof  est  it  at  one  time. 

This  idea  changed  perceptibly  at  the  time  of  the 
anti-Socialist  laws.  The  twelve  years  of  persecu- 
tion gave  the  Socialists  an  idea  of  the  tremendous 
power  of  the  ruling  classes  and  of  the  strength  of 
capitalist  society.  The  thinking  people  in  the 
party  came  to  see  that  the  present  economic  sys- 
tem was  still  far  too  strong  to  be  overthrown  by 
one  single  revolutionary  eruption.  They  found 
that  it  was  impossible  with  one  blow  to  bring 
the  economic  and  the  political  revolution. 

The  leaders  of  the  party,  therefore,  took  very 
good  care  to  warn  the  masses  against  revolu- 
tionary outbreaks,  in  order  not  to  give  the  ruling 
class  tne  desired  opportunity  to  make  use  of  their 
power.  Under  no  consideration  must  the  un- 
armed masses  be  brought  before  the  "magazine 
rifles,"  by  which  the  dearest  wish  of  the  reac- 
tionists would  be  fulfilled. 

Thus  under  the  anti-Socialist  law  the  evolution- 
ary principle  naturally  came  more  and  more  into 
favor.  The  party  very  wisely  trusted  to  the 
development  of  economic  affairs. 

After  the  abolition  of  the  anti-Socialist  laws  a 
small  portion  of  the  party,  especially  students 
and  so-called  "intellectuals"  were  ready  to  re- 
turn to  the  "old  revolutionary  tactics."  This 
was  the  faction  of  the  so-called  "Young  Men" 
(Die  Jungen),  led  by  Wildberger  and  Werner. 

Another  group  with  George  von  Vollmar,  a  for- 
mer ultra-revolutionist,  represented  the  evolu- 
tionaiy  principle.  While  the  "final  aim" — the 
abolition  of  wage-labor — was  not  to  be  denied, 
main  stress  must  be  laid  upon  present  political  and 
social  reforms. 

The  third  and  strongest  group  took  a  middle 
ground,  and  was  led  at  that  time  by  Liebknecht, 
Bebel,  and  Singer. 

The  clash  came  at  the  conventions  at  Halle  in 
1890  and  at  Erfurt  in  1891.  Liebknecht  and 
Bebel  conquered.  Wildbereer,  Werner,  and 
some  other  "revolutionists,'  who  were  unwill- 
ing to  submit,  withdrew  from  the  party  and  be- 
came anarchists.     Vollmar  and  his  evolutionary 
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group  remained  in  the  ascendency  and  were  very 
active. 

Yet  the  two  tendencies  continued  to  clash  m 
the  Gemuoi  Social  Democracy.  This  has  been 
noticeable  at  every  convention.  And  since  Bern- 
stein wrote  his  famous  book,  they  have  also  had 
a  theoretical  standard  around  which  to  rally. 

The  issues  have  been  various.  Sometimes 
labor-unions  were  discust,  sometimes  an  agra- 
rian program,  or  participation  in  the  Prussian 
Landtag  elections.  Then  again  purely  theoretic 
questions  were  raised  by  Eduard  Bernstein — 
Uieories  overthrown  as  to  the  progress  of  misery 
and  its  relation  to  the  Socialist  movement.  Ex- 
ceptions were  also  taken  to  the  Marxian  theory  of 
concentration  as  far  as  agriculture  was  concerned. 
Of  late  the  question  of  the  general  strike  has  been 
discust.  The  Revisionists  favored  it  under  cer- 
tain conditions,  but  not  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
other  tactical  means. 

The  key-note  was  always  the  evolutionary 
principle  in  its  widest  sense  against  the  revolu- 
tionary principle  in  a  narrow  conception. 

At  first  the  representatives  of  the  constructive 
tendency,  except  Bernstein,  Auer,  and  Legien, 
were  young  men  with  a  university  education, 
many  of  whom  have  paid  positions  in  the  party 
and  therefore  had  to  take  pains  not  to  offend 
party  traditions  and  party  prejudices.  And  the 
reproach  was  made  that  they  were  ''intellectuals," 
not  real  proletarians  with  a  "callous  fist,"  and 
this  was  given  by  their  op]>onents  as  the  reason 
why  they  were  not  "revolutionary."  It  was  also 
tmfortunate  that  Eduard  Bernstein,  the  man 
who  in  1898  took  up  the  theoretic  side  of  the 
question  in  the  Neae  Zeit,  and  from  whom  the 
faction  very  incorrectly  has  received  its  name,  is 
anything  but  a  practical  statesman  and  still  less 
a  leader  of  the  masses.  But  since  most  of  the 
trade-union  leaders  and  the  adherents  of  the  co- 
operative societies  have  accepted  Bernstein's 
theories,  this  has  changed  the  situation. 

The  struggle  between  the  two  principles  will 
continue  in  future.  But  a  split  in  the  great  Ger- 
man Social  Democracy  is  out  of  the  question. 
The  sound  sense  and  fine  discipline  of  the  Ger- 
man organized  working  men  will  prevent  this, 
and  so  will  the  conduct  of  their  opponents. 
Moreover,  a  victory  of  the  evolutionary  principle 
will  not  mean  any  weakening,  but  rather  a 
strengthening,  of  the  position  of  the  working 
class.  It  will  make  the  gradual  but  steady  de- 
velopment of  the  German  working  class  its  main 
business,  without  giving  up  the  idea  of  the  revo- 
lution. 

The  result  of  the  last  election  in  Germany  has 
shown  that  the  Social-Democratic  Party  can  no 
longer  keep  up  its  mainly  negative  program  and 
make  headway.  Compared  with  the  Socialists  of 
France,  of  England,  and  even  of  Italy,  the  Ger- 
man Social  Democracy,  in  spite  of  its  grand  or- 
ganization and  disciphne,  has  played  a  small  r61e. 
What  it  has  achieved  for  the  working  class  was 
done  rather  in  a  negative  way,  the  ruling  class 
fearing  the  ascendency  of  the  revolution,  than  by 
any  positive  program.  An  absolute  change  of 
attitude  may  be  more  difficult  in  Germany  than 
in  any  other  country,  on  account  of  the  person- 
ality of  the  kaiser,  who  is  very  antidemocratic. 
But  a  way  will  have  to  be  found  to  utilize  the 
genius  of  the  Social  Democracy  for  the  people 
now  and  in  the  future.  We  do  not  want  to  post- 
pone its  usefulness  until  some  indefinite  time. 

The  Revisionists  were  beaten  by  a  good  ma- 
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at  the  Social-Democratic  convention  in 
]^{ibeck  (1901)  and  were  censured  and  forbiddes 
to  promulgate  their  theories.  They  were  beaten 
aeain  at  the  Dresden  convention  in  1903.  But 
ideas  cannot  be  supprest  in  such  a  crude  waj, 
otherwise  socialism  would  have  been  cruflm 
long  ago.  And  especiallv  the  idea  of  the  Revi- 
sionists ("Bemstemism  ),  which  represents  a 
principle  that  has  striven  for  the  supremacy  in 
the  German  Socialist  movement  since  its  very  in- 
ception, cannot  be  supprest  by  a  simple  major- 
ity vote  of  a  party  congress,  it  has  taken  deep 
roots  among  the  trade-unionists  of  GermanT. 
The  work  in  the  municipalities  helps  it  along.  It 
brings  the  party  in  close  touch  with  the  people. 
In  short,  the  economic-revolutionary  principle— 
which,  by  the  wa}^,  does  not  exclude  so-called 
revolutionary  exploits,  but  rather  includes  them— 
is  the  best  legacy  of  Carl  Marx  to  his  followers. 
Therefore  it  is  bound  to  win. 

Victor  L.  Bbrgbr. 

REYBAUD,  MAIOE  ROCHE  LOUIS:  His- 
torian; bom  Marseilles,  1799.  He  went  to  Paris 
in  1829,  and  became  the  leading  historian  of  the 
Socialist  school.  Novelist  as  well  as  historian,  in 
1850  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Academy. 
His  **  Etudes  sur  les  r^ormateurs  ou  sociaUstes 
modemes"  (2  vols.,  1840-47)  was  the  first  woik 
to  bring  the  word  socialism  into  general  use. 
Died  1879. 

REYNOLDS.  JAMES  BROHSOF:  Social  re- 
form worker;  bom  1861,  Kiantone,  N.  Y.;  edu- 
cated at  North  Haven  and  New  Haven;  gradu- 
ated from  Yale  Universitv,  1884;  Yale  Divinity 
School,  1888;  afterward  did  postgraduate  wotk 
in  Paris  and  Berlin;  was  fellow  in  sociology  at 
Columbia  University;  law  student  at  New  York 
Universitv.  As  official  representative  of  the 
College  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  he 
visited  Great  Britain  and  the  Continent  from 
1889-92,  studying  at  the  same  time  social  prob- 
lems. Member  Committee  of  Seventy,  1893.  ^^ 
1894  he  became  head  worker  of  the  University 
Settlement  in  New  York.  In  that  position  he  was 
member  of  a  number  of  conmiittees,  e.  g..  City 
Club's  committee  to  prepare  for  campaign  of 
1897;  chairman  of  executive  committee  of  Citi- 
zens' Union,  etc.  In  1900  Governor  Roosevelt 
appointed  him  a  member  of  the  State  Tenement 
House  Commission;  1902-3  he  was  secretary  to 
Mayor  Low  of  New  York;  afterward  went  to 
Washington,  D.  C,  as  special  adviser  to  President 
Roosevelt  on  municipal  affairs  of  Washington; 
1906  he  was  a  member  of  the  presidential  com- 
mission to  investigate  the  Chicago  stock-yards. 
Member  of  numerous  clubs:  Address:  The 
Century  Association.  7  West  Forty-third  Street, 
New  York  City,  U.  S.  A. 

RICARDO,  DAVID:  Political  economist;  bom 
in  London,  1772,  the  son  of  a  Jewish  member  of 
the  Stock  Exchange.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he 
entered  his  father's  office ;  but,  when  twenty-one. 
he  separated  from  his  father's  family  and  entered 
the  Church  of  England.  Conunencing  business 
for  himself,  he  was  a  man  of  wealth  at  twenty-five. 
In  1799  became  interested  in  Adam  Smith's  great 
work,  and  henceforth  devoted  himself  mainly  to 
economic  studies.  In  1809  he  wrote  a  series  of 
articles  on  monetary  questions  to  the  Morning 
Chronicle,  which  led  to  considerable  controversy. 
In  1815  he  published  an  essay  on  the  influence  of 
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Low  Price  of  Com,  or  the  Profit  of  Stock," 
ich  he  first  stated  the  views  as  to  rent  after- 
connected  with  his  name,  but  which  he  ex- 
y  states  he  derived  mainly  from  Malthus 
Cent).     In  1817  appeared  Ricardo's  great 

his  *' Principles  of  Political  Economy  and 
ion."  In  1 81 9  he  entered  Parliament,  and 
)on  recognized  as  an  authority  in  economics, 
strong  supporter  of  the  battle  for  free  trade. 
22  he  published  a  tract  on  "Protection  to 
iilture,  and  in  1824  was  published,  after  his 
,  his  "Plan  for  the  Establishment  of  a  Na- 

Bank. ' '  Ricardo  died  Sept.  11,1823.  James 
lying  of  him  that  he  knew  not  a  better  man. 
»fessor  Ingram  ("History  of  Political  Econ- 
,  says  of  Ricardo's  views : 

principle  which  he  puts  first  in  order,  and  which  is  in- 
le  key  to  the  whole,  is  this — that  the  exchange  value  of 
cnmodity,  the  supply  of  which  can  be  increased  at  will, 
lated.  under  a  regime  of  free  competition,  by  the  labor 
kry  for  its  production.  Similar  propositions  are  to  be 
n  the  "  Wealth  of  Nations,"  not  to  speak  of  earlier  Eng- 
itings.  On  this  basis  Ricardo  goes  on  to  explain  the 
cording  to  which  the  produce  of  the  land  and  the  labor 
xnintry  is  distributed  among  the  several  classes  which 
art  in  production.  [Professor  Ingram  shows  where 
0  got  his  theory  of  rent,  and  then  says:] 
essence  of  the  theory  is  that  rent,  being  the  price  paid 
cultivator  to  the  owner  of  land  for  the  use  ot  its 
live  powers,  is  equal  to  the  excess  of  the  price  of  the 
e  of  the  land  over  the  cost  of  production  on  that  land, 
be  increase  of  population,  and  therefore  of  demand  for 
iferior  soils  will  be  taken  into  cultivation;  and  the  price 
entire  supply  necessary  for  the  community  will  be  regu- 
y  the  cost  of  production  of  that  portion  of  the  supply 
B  produced  at  the  greatest  expense.  But  for  the  land 
will  barely  repay  the  cost  of  cultivation,  no  rent  will  be 
Hence,  the  rent  of  any  quality  of  land  will  be  equal  to 
erence  between  the  cost  of  production  on  that  land  and 
t  of  production  of  that  produce  which  is  raised  at  the 
!t  expense.  .  .  . 

great  importance  of  the  theory  of  rent  in  Ricardo's 
arises  f  rmu  the  fact  that  he  makes  the  general  econom- 
ic condition  of  society  to  depend  altogether  on 
the  position  in  which  agrictdtural  exploitation 
irdian  stands.  This  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
f  ^^-.A  Statement  of  his  theory  of  wages  and  profits. 
'^  *•"•  The  produce  of  every  expenditure  of  labor  and 
capital  being  divided  between  the  laborer  and 
the  capitalist,  in  proportion  as  one  obtains 
tie  other  will  necessarily  obtain  less.  The  productive- 
labor  bein^  given,  nothing  can  diminish  profit  but  a 
wages,  or  mcrease  it  but  a  fall  of  wages.  Now,  the 
i  labor,  being  the  same  as  its  cost  of  production,  is  de- 
ed by  the  price  of  the  commodities  necessary  for  the 
t  of  the  laborer.  The  price  of  such  manufactured  arti- 
he  reauires  has  a  constant  tendency  to  fall,  principally 
Km  of  the  progressive  application  of  the  division  of 
o  their  production.  But  the  cost  of  his  maintenance 
lUy  depends  not  on  the  price  of  those  articles,  but  on 
:  his  food;  and.  as  the  production  of  food  will  in  the 
ts  of  society  and  of  population  reqtiire  the  sacrifice  of 
ad  more  labor,  its  pnce  will  rise;  money  wages  will  con- 
'  rise,  and  with  the  rise  of  wages  profits  will  fall.  Thus 
the  necessary  gradual  descent  to  inferior  soils,  or  less 
tive  expenditure  on  the  same  soil,  that  the  decrease  in 
e  of  profit  which  has  historically  taken  place  is  to  be 
ted  (Smith  ascribed  this  decrease  to  the  competition  of 
ists,  tho  in  one  place,  book  i.,  chap,  ix.,  he  had  a  glimpse 
Ricardian  view).  This  gravitation  of  profits  toward 
num  is  happily  checked  at  times  by  improvements  of 
chinery  employed  in  the  production  of  necessaries,  and 
Uy  by  such  discoveries  in  agrictilture  and  other  causes 
ice  the  cost  of  the  prime  necessary  of  the  laborer;  but 
sain  the  tendency  is  constant.  While  the  capitalist 
tes  the  laborer  does  not  gain :  his  increased  money  wages 
lable  him  to  pay  the  increased  price  of  his  necessaries, 
h  he  will  have  no  greater  and  probably  a  less  share  than 
before.  In  fact,  the  laborer  can  never  for  any  con- 
1«  time  earn  more  than  what  is  required  to  enable  the 
>  subsist  in  such  a  degree  of  comfort  as  custom  has 
ndispensable  to  them^  and  to  perpetxiate  their  race 
t  either  increase  or  diminution.  That  is  the  "  natural ' ' 
price  of  labor;  and  if  the  market-rate  tempo- 
rarily rises  above  it,  population  will  be  stimu- 
|Mg  lated.  and  the  rate  of  wages  will  again  fall. 
pl^H^  Thus,  while  rent  has  a  constant  tendency  to 
"*•"•  rise  and  profit  to  fall,  the  rise  or  fall  of  wages 
will  depend  on  the  rate  of  increase  of  the  work- 
ing classes.  For  the  improvement  of  their 
on,  Ricardo  thus  has  to  fall  back  on  the  Malthusian 
',  of  the  effective  application  of  which  he  does  not, 


however,  seem  to  have  much  expectation.  The  sectirities 
against  a  superabundant  population  to  which  he  inclines  are 
the  gradtutl  abolition  of  the  poor-laws — for  their  amendment 
would  not  content  him — and  the  devdopment  among  the 
working  classes  of  a  taste  for  greater  comforts  and  enjoy- 
ments. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Socialists  have  somewhat  exagger- 
ated in  announcing,  as  Ricardo's  "iron  law"  of  wages,  their 
absolute  identity  with  the  amount  necessary  to  sustain  the 
existence  of  the  laborer  and  enable  him  to  continue  the  race. 
He  recognizes  the  influence  of  a  "standard  of  living"  as 
limiting  the  increase  of  the  numbers  of  the  working  ckisses. 
and  so  keeping  their  wages  above  the  lowest  point.  But  he 
also  holds  that,  in  long-settled  countries,  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  human  affairs,  and  in  the  absence  of  special  efforts 
restricting  the  growth  of  population,  the  condition  of  the 
laborer  will  decline  as  surely,  and  from  the  same  causes,  as 
that  of  the  landlord  will  be  improved. 

RICHARDS,  T. :  Member  British  Parliament,  of 
Labor  Party  for  West  Monmouthshire;  bom 
1859  at  Beaufort,  Monmouthshire.  Worked  in  a 
mine  and  became  agent  of  the  Ebbw  Vale  Com- 
pany's Workmen  in  1 888.  He  is  general  secretary 
for  South  Wales  and  Monmouth  of  the  Miners' 
Federation,  and  a  member  of  the  County  Council 
for  Monmouthshire ;  was  chairman  of  the  Ebbw 
Vale  District  Council  in  1895.  He  was  elected  to 
Parliament  in  1904,  and  returned  in  1006  Bre- 
conshire  unopposed.  Address:  Tycendl,  Beau- 
fort, Monmouthshire,  England. 

RICHARDS,  THOMAS  FREDERICK:  Member 
British  Parliament,  of  Labor  Party  for  Wolver- 
hampton, West;  bom  1863  at  Wednesbury;  re- 
ceived but  a  scanty  education  since  he  had  to  go 
to  work  at  the  age  of  twelve,  owing  to  his  father's 
death;  worked  in  various  trades  tmtil  1882,  when 
he  was  apprenticed  to  a  boot-  and  shoemaker 
at  Leicester.  He  was  elected  successively  vice- 
president,  1894,  and  president,  1897,  of  the  Lei- 
cester No.  I  Branch.  He  was  delegate  to  the 
Cooperative  Congress  at  Birmingham  in  1006 
from  the  Trade- Union  Congress  at  Leeds.  His 
party  elected  him  town  councilor  in  1894  and 
successively  for  nine  years.  In  his  party  he  took 
an  active  interest  in  the  Federation  of  Trade- 
Unions,  and  was  a  member  of  the  management 
committee.  He  has  been  an  active  Socialist  since 
1887.  Elected  to  Parliament  1906.  Address: 
115  KnoUys  Road,  Streatham,  S.  W.,  London. 

RICHARDSON,  ARTHUR:  Labor  member 
British  Parliament  for  Nottingham,  South;  bom 
i860;  educated  at  the  national  school  at  East 
Bridford  and  the  grammar  school  at  Newark-on- 
Trent.  He  was  apprenticed  to  a  grocer  in  1877, 
and  later  bought  the  business  of  E.  Swan  &  Co., 
Nottingham.  He  was  elected  to  Parliament  bv 
the  Labor  vote  in  1906.  Address:  6  Friar  Yara, 
Nottingham,  England. 

RICHTER,  J.,  DR.:  Privy  Cotmcilor  of  the 
Imperial  German  Home  Office;  bom  1856,  at 
Konigsberg,  Germany.  He  devoted  himself  to 
the  study  of  the  law;  became  a  referendar  in 
1879  and  in  1886  was  appointed  assessor.  In  this 
capacity  he  entered  the  government  of  the  Prov- 
ince of  Posen.  During  his  five  official  years  in 
Posen  he  engaged  in  all  the  branches  of  adminis- 
trative business,  particularly  with  social-political 
Suestions.  Called  in  1891  to  the  Imperial  Home 
•ffice,  he  was  made  Government  Cotmcilor  in 
1892,  a  reporting  privjr  councilor  in  1895,  and 
in  1898  became  a  chief  privy  councilor.  Dr. 
Richter  is  employed  in  the  most  varied  business  of 
the  Home  Office  at  Berlin,  but  to  the  public  he  is 
chiefly  known  by  his  connection  witn  the  great 
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expositions.  He  was  Representative  Commis- 
sioner of  Germany  at  the  Chicago  Columbian 
Exposition.  Imperial  Commissioner  for  the  Paris 
International  Exposition  in  i8p6.  Since  his  re- 
turn from  Paris  he  has  been  prmcipally  occupied 
in  the  field  of  social  politics,  having  been  en- 
trusted with  the  task  oi  organizing  into  practical 
efficiency  the  various  agencies,  methods,  and 
endeavors  which  are  seeking  to  provide  healthy 
and  suitable  dwellings  at  moderate  prices  for 
workmen  and  clerks  with  small  salaries.  A  ddress : 
The  Imperial  Home  Office,  Berlin,  Germany. 

RIGHT  RELATIONSHIP  LEAGUE,  THE:  Or- 
ganized in  Chicago,  111.,  1898,  largely  through  the 
etiorts  of  E.  P.  Keyes.  Its  aim,  as  stated  in  its 
charter,  is  '*to  study,  teach,  and  ijromote  coop- 
eration," but  it  uses  cooperation  in  the  largest 
sense  and  believes  that  this  is  only  the  first  step 
in  introducing  right  relationship  in  all  matters — 
the  ''coming  kingdom"  of  justice  and  equalitjr  in 
ownership,  responsibility,  authority,  and  privi- 
lege. It  is  organized  without  capital,  not  for 
profit,  but  for  service. 

It  works  on  an  especial  form  of  cooperation 
which  it  considers  "true  cooperation":  the  equal 
ownership  of  stock  (with  shares  at  $100) ;  stock- 
holders to  vote  without  proxies,  "one  man  one 
vote";  all  business  on  a  cash  basis  or  product  of 
labor;  goods  sold  at  market  prices;  net  profits  to 
be  divided  annually  "among  the  members  ac- 
cording to  the  amount  of  their  individual  pat- 
ronage," after  8  per  cent  has  been  paid  on 
shares  and  a  fixt  percentage  for  a  reserve  fund, 
education,  and  depreciation.  Under  its  auspices 
some  fifty  stores  nave  been  established  or  have 
joined  the  league,  mainly  in  Michigan,  Wisconsin, 
Illinois,  Ohio,  and  Minnesota,  and  the  president 
reports  them  to  be  prospering  in  1907.  Also  tm- 
der  its  auspices  a  cooperative  merchants*  com- 
pany has  been  formed,  the  purpose  of  which  is 
stated  by  Miss  Helen  L.  Sumner  ("Labor  Prob- 
lems," p.  406)  to  be:  "To  form  county  organiza^ 
tions,  which  shall  buy  out  already  existing  stores 
and  shall  employ  as  manager  the  former  owner, 
consolidating  different  kinds  of  stores  into  de- 
partments under  one  general  management  and 
obtaining  branches  in  other  towns  of  the  county 
as  rapidly  as  possible.  The  stores  bought  are  to 
be  paid  ifor  in  shares  of  the  cooperative  com- 
pany, but  all  shares  above  $100  ^are  to  be  de- 
posited and  held  in  trust  until  purchased  by 
non-members." 

This  company  now  supplies  goods  as  a  whole- 
sale house  to  some  200  cooperative  merchants. 
The  present  membership  in  the  league  is  about 
150,  tho  the  president  states  that  the  league 
is  not  very  active  at  present  through  the  diffi- 
culty of  securing  the  right  workers.  He  reports 
the  plan,  however,  to  bring  work,  and  to  be  slowly 
making  headway.  President,  J.  Burnett  Swett; 
secretary,  Clara  J.  Biddell,  427  Reaper  Block, 
Chicago,  111. 

RnS,  JACOB  AUGUST:  Sociological  writer 
and  reformer;  bom  in  Ribe,  Denmark,  1849. 
Coming  to  New  York,  he  became  a  reporter  on 
the  New  York  Sun,  and  through  this  acquainted 
with  the  conditions  on  the  East  Side,  which  he  has 
tellingly  described,  and  which  he  has  done  so 
much  to  reform  in  the  books  which  have  given 
him  his  fame.  Interested  especially  in  housing  and 
tenement  reform,  he  was  (1897)  secretary  of  the 
New  York  Small  Parks  Commission,  and  1896-97 


executive  officer  of  the  Good  Government  QnbL  I 
Since  then  he  has  mainly  confined  his  efforU  to 
the  pen.     Mr.  Riis  has  said  that  he  professeiBO  I 
other  political  or  social  economy  than  this— to  « 
better  the  housing,  the  schools,  and  the  whoh 
environment  of  the  tenement  house  populatioi, 
whose  influences  make  for  unrighteousness,  thift  ' 
the  generation  to  come  shall  be  able  to  cbooK  1 
their  own  political  economy  intelligentlT  aad 
righteously.     Among    Mr.    Riis's     best    knon 
books  are:  "How  the  Other  Half  Lives"  (1890); 


•The  Children  of  the  Poor"  (189a):  "The 
of  an  American"  (1901);  "The  Battle  withtk 
Slum"  (1902);  "The  Peril  and  the  Pteservatka 
of  the  Home  ^*  (1903);  "Theodore  Roosevelt,  tlie 
Citizen"  (1904).  Address'.  524  NorUi  Bisech 
Street,  Richmond  HiU,  N.  Y. 

RITCHIE,  DAVID  G.:  Bom  Jedburgh.  Scot- 
land,  1853,  and  received  his  school  educatioo 
there.  Graduated  with  honors  from  the  Univcr- 
sitv  of  Edinburgh,  1874,  he  entered  BalUol 
College,  at  Oxford,  atten<!Qng,  among  other  1m- 
tures,  those  of  Prof.  T.  H.  Green.  He  was  elected 
to  an  open  fellowship  in  Jesus  College,  and  siiioe 
1879  hais  been  college  lecturer  and  tutor  in  logic 

In  politics  Professer  Ritchie  was  a  radical, 
largely  favoring  State  socialism. 

Author:  "Darwinism  and  Politics";  "Esstys 
on  Human  Evolution  ";  "The  Principles  of  State 
Interference";  "Four  Essajrs  on  tne  Politicil 
Philosophy  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  J.  S.  Mfll,  and 
T.  H.  Green";  "Darwin  and  Heger*;  with  other 
philosophical  studies  and  many  review  articles 
and  essays.     Died  in  1903. 

ROADS:  The  importance  of  good  roads  to  a 
community  is  evident,  tho  not  always  remem- 
bered. Traffic,  industry,  conmiunication,  are  de- 
pendent upon  them. 

The  roads  of  the  Roman  Empire  wexe  expen- 
sive and  have  endured,  but  can  be  improved  upon 
by  modem  engineering.  Twenty-mne  military 
roads  centered  at  Rome,  and  had,  according  to 
Antoninus,  a  total  length  of  52,964  Roman  nuks. 
Ancient  Peru  and  Mexico  mid  good  roads.  In 
the  Middle  Ages  roads  were  neglected.  In  1350, 
in  England,  certain  roads  were  given  to  private 
companies,  to  repair  and  collect  tolls,  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  in  the  United  States,  turn- 
pikes were  maintamed  by  private  companies,  and 
this  custom  still  remains  in  some  places,  tho  with 
poor  results.  In  1 796  an  act  of  Congress  author- 
ized a  road  from  Baltimore  westward,  which  was 
completed  for  650  miles.  Roads,  however,  in 
the  U.  S.  createa  by  local  authorities  with  little 
or  no  scientific  engineering  have  been  for  the 
most  part  poor.  In  1 889  New  Jersey  conmienoed 
the  policy  of  state  commission  of  and  grants  for 
gooa  roads,  and  was  soon  followed  by  Massachu- 
setts and  other  states,  with  the  result  that  luge 
improvement  has  been  made.  A  National  Good 
Roads  Association  was  formed  in  1900  {secrt- 
tary,  Arthur  E.  Jackson,  Damariscotta,  Me.),  and 
much  interest  in  the  subject  developed. 

Where  the  roads  are  cared  for  by  the  farmers 
their  time  and  money  are  often  wasted.  Civil 
engineering,  at  first  expensive,  is  in  the  long  run 
cheaper,  and  the  results  far  better.  The  cost  of 
macadamized  roads  varies  from  $3,000  to  $9,000 
per  mile. 

In  Europe  generally  roads  are  far  better  than 
in  the  U.  S.,  and  built  and  kept  under  strict  gov- 
ernment supervision. 
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^BERTS,  GEORGE  HENRT:  Member  Brit- 
Parliament  of  Independent  Labor  Party 
Norwich;  bom  1869  at  Chedgrove,  Norfolk, 
as  educated  in  the  national  schools  and  the 
ical  institute  at  Norwich,  whither  his  par- 
bad  removed  in  1874.  In  1883  he  was  ap- 
iced  to  the  printing  trade,  and  later  went  to 
on,  where  he  came  in  touch  with  trade- 
lists.  On  his  return  to  Norwich  he  organ- 
he  Typographical  Association,  was  its  pres- 
,  later  secretary,  and  became  organizer  in 
having  joined  the  Independent  Labor  Party 
J6.  He  has  served  as  a  member  of  the  Nor- 
School  Board  since  1889.  He  was  defeated 
03  for  Parliament  as  Labor  candidate,  but 
jd  in  1906  on  the  same  platform  with  a  good 
rity.  He  is  a  hard  worker,  capable  organ- 
md  a  fair  writer.  Address :  34  CardifE  Road, 
ich,  England. 

CHDALE  PIONEERS:  The  name  given  to 
weavers  of  Rochdale  (England),  who  started 
3:eat  Rochdale  cooperative  movement.  A 
night  in  Nov.,  1843,  twelve  men  met  in 
»ack  room  of  a  mean  inn  and  commenced 
©operative  movement  by  organizing  them- 
i  as  "The  Rochdale  Society  of  Equitable 
5ers."  They  agreed  to  pay  twenty  pence  a 
into  a  common  ftmd,  tho  only  a  few  of  the 
«  were  able  to  pay  their  pence  that  evening, 
ey  began  by  buying  a  little  tea  and  sugar  at 
isale  prices,  which  they  sold  to  their  members 
tie  more  than  cost.  In  a  year  their  number 
rown  to  twenty-eight,  and  they  had  collected 
with  which  they  rented  a  little  store,  and 
ed  it  with  £i<  worth  of  flour.  For  their 
history,  and  tne  success  of  the  cooperative 
ment  which  has  grown  out  of  this  beginning, 

DOPERATION. 

DBERTUS,  KARL  JOHAinf  (Rodbertus- 
zow  he  is  sometimes  called) :  Socialist  econo- 
bom  1 80  c  at  Greifswald ;  educated  at  Berlin, 
ngen,  and  Heidelberg.  After  practising  law, 
Taveline,  he  bought,  in  1836,  the  estate  of 
20W  in  JPomerania.     Here  he  devoted  him- 

0  economic  and  other  studies,  and  became 
inent  in  Prussian  politics.  In  June,  1848, 
IS  for  a  fortnight  Cabinet  Minister  for  Public 
hip  and  Education;  but  differences  in  opin- 
kused  him  to  resign.  He  was  elected  in  1849, 
for  the  First  Cnamber,  and  twice  for  the 
id.     Defeated  as  a  candidate  for  the  first 

1  German  Diet,  he  retired  from  politics,  and 
He,  who  wrote  him,  could  not  induce  him  to 
ine  his  socialism  with  a  political  agitation, 
irst  great  work,  published  in  1842,  "Zur 
tniss  unserer  staatswirthschaftlichen  Zus- 
t,"  outlines  his  ^position.     He  was  a  Ricar- 

and  from  this  position,  before  Marx, 
«d  socialistic  economics.  Many  modem 
mists  call  him  a  greater  Socialist  economist 
Afarx.  He  died  on  his  estates,  Dec.  8,  1875. 
ssor  Wagner  calls  Rodbertus  "the  first,  the 
original,  and  the  boldest  representative  of 
ific  socialism  in  Germany,"  and  "the  most 
mished  theorist  of  the  purely  economic 
n,  scientific  socialism.'' 

bertos  speaks  of  his  economic  theories  as  a  "logical  de- 
lent  of  the  proposition  introduced  into  science  by 
aad  established  more  finnly  by  Ricardo's  school,  that 
unodities  can  only  be  considered  economically  as  the 
t  of  labor,  and  cost  nothing  but  labor."  This  proposi- 
places  at  the  beginning.    He  argues  that,  however  the 


productivity  may  increase,  the  laborers  are  ever  thrown  back 
by  the  force  of  trade  upon  a  rate  of  wages  which  does  not  ex- 
ceed the  necessary  subsistence.  He  defines  rent  as  that  in- 
come which  is  denved  by  virtue  of  a  possession,  and  without 
labor,  and  he  divides  rent  into  rent  from  land  and  rent  from 
capital.  The  food  and  means  of  subsistence  paid  to  the 
laborers  from  the  produce  of  the  land  are  their  wages,  and  the 
rest  of  the  commodities  produced  are  the  rent  retained  by 
the  owner  of  the  land;  this  is  land- rent.  Similarly,  capital- 
rent  is  all  the  income  which  remains  to  the  capitalist  after 
deduction  of  wages  paid  to  his  laborers.  But  all  produce  is 
the  produce  of  labor,  and  with  free  competition  the  value  of 
every  commodity  gravitates  toward  the  value  of  the  labor 
expended  upon  it;  so  that  the  relationship  between  the  values 
of  the  raw  and  manufactured  products  is, 
on  the  whole,  only  regulated  by  the  amount 
Eoonomio  ^^  labor  expended  upon  each.  Rodbertus 
«  I  1-  i>oints  out  that  a  change  in  the  sum  of  a  na- 
AnmMjBim  tion's  prodtictive  force — in  other  words,  a 
change  in  the  number  of  laborers  (apart,  of 
course,  from  an  alteration  in  productivity,  or 
in  the  division  of  the  produce) — only  changes  the  sum  of  the 
national  produce  and  the  amounts  (not  the  proportions) 
which  fall  to  rent  and  wages.  According  as  the  sum  of  the 
productive  forces  employed  increases  or  decreases,  will  more 
or  less  rent  be  received  by  the  landowners,  and  more  or  less 
profit  by  the  capitalists.  Wages  will  not  be  higher  with  in- 
creased production,  because,  productivity  and  division  being 
supposed  the  same,  the  increased  produce  fallinff  to  the  la- 
borers win  be  shared  by  the  larger  population.  There  can  be 
no  rent,  then,  first,  tmless  the  labor  produce  more  than  is  nec- 
essary in  order  that  the  laborer  may  continue  his  labor;  and 
second,  tmless  institutions  exist  for  depriving  the  laborer  of 
this  surplus,  wholly  or  in  part,  and  giving  it  to  others,  who 
do  not  themselves  work,  since  the  laborer  is  primarily  in 
possession  of  the  produce  of  his  labor.  This  is  especially  seen 
m  the  case  of  slave-labor,  where  the  laborer  is  allowed  just  as 
much  of  the  produce  as  is  necessary  to  the  continuation  of 
his  labor.  In  modem  times  the  arbitrary  measures  of  the 
slave  owner  have  been  replaced  by  the  wage  system  or  con- 
tract; but,  says  Rodbertus,  "this  contract  is  only  formally  and 
not  actually  tree,  and  hunger  f  uUy  takes  the  place  of  the  whip. 
What  used  to  be  called  zood  is  now  called  wa^.  ...  A 
very  large  part  of  the  people  is  no  longer  able  to  hve  upon  its 
own  means,  but  is  in  some  way  or  other  thrown  on  the  support 
of  the  other  part  of  society.  .  .  .  This  fact  runs  parallel  with 
another  equally  indubitable,  and  making  the  first  still  more 
striking;  the  national  wealth  has  simultaneously  increased. 
Not  oiuy  has  the  national  income  become  greater,  because  the 
populatoon  has  increased,  and  the  increased  population  has 
therefore  produced  more;  but  if  the  increased  national  wealth 
be  divided  between  the  increased  population  there  is  a  larger 
sum  per  head.  These  remarkable  facts  go  together:  (z)  the 
impoverishment  in  a  nation  increases  out  of 
^^  proportion  to  the  growth  of  population,  while 

Ta0  Fment  simultaneously  (a)  the  national  income  in- 
creases at  greater  ratio  than  the  population, 
and  the  national  wealth  also  tends  to  grow. 
This  phenomenon  Rodbertus  holds  to  be  unique  in  history. 
The  social  condition  of  the  working  classes  should  be  raised 
to  the  level  of  their  political  condition;  but  all  that  has  been 
done  so  far  has  been  to  press  it  lower  down.  Rodbertus  has 
no  patience  with  the  egotism  which,  "clothing  itself  too  often 
in  the  garb  of  morality,"  says  that  the  vices  of  the  working 
classes  are  the  causes  of  their  misery  and  of  pauperism.  Peo- 
ple call  out  to  the  laborer,  Ora  tt  labora,  and  enjoin  up<ni  him 
the  duty  ot  temperance  and  providence;  but  the  fact  is,  says 
Rodbertus,  that  thrift  is  an  impossibility^  and  to  preach 
thrift  where  there  is  no  chance  of  saving  is  pure  cant  and 
cruelty.  Not.  indeed,  that  morality  is  not  to  be  enjoined  on 
the  workixig  classes.  Morality  should  never  cease  to  enforce 
its  categorical  imperative  everywhere,  poweriess  as  the  human 
will  is  to  attain  to  perfection;  out  the  policy  of  merely  reiter- 
ating the  duty  of  morality  is  useless.  He  who  gives  bread  to 
the  nungiy  man,  he  remarks,  protects  him  far  more  surely 
from  string  than  he  who  repeats  the  command,  "  1  hou  shaft 
not  steal."  Nor  has  he  much  more  respect  for  the  laissn- 
faire  school  of  economists.  He  sneers  at  the  argument  of 
'  natural  laws. ' '  Only  in  nature  do  natural  laws  act  of  them- 
selves  intelligently.  For  society,  which  is  not  natural,  laws 
must  be  made. 

Rodbertus  proposes  to  abolish  the  present  wage-contract 
and  to  introduce  m  its  place  a  normal  workday  with  a  normal 
form  of  wages;  then  to  introduce  labor-note 
money,  the  issue  of  which  should  be  entirely  in 
Socialist     ^^®  hands  of  the  State;  and  finally  to  establish 
•..^^        a  system  of  warehouses  for  commodities  to  be 
^*'^*        paid  as  wages.    These  contrivances  would 
provisionally  leave  property  in  land  and  cap- 
ital as  at  present,  except  that  for  the  future 
the  laboring  classes  would  share  in  the  increasing  productiv- 
ity; but  the  ultimate  goal  is  the  replacement  of  this  form  of 
property  by  a  property  of  income  alone,  which  would  inau- 
gurate a  new  and  a  higher  State  order  than  any  that  has  gone 
before.     But  Rodbertus's  workday  does  not  mean  with  nim 
what  it  means  with  most  Socialists— a  legally  determined  num- 
ber of  hours'  work  daUy.     He  expressly  says  in  one  place  that 
the  exp«:tation  that  such  a  normal  workday  will  protect  the 
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laborers  from  the  Breed  of  thetr  employers,  and  secure  them 
fadr  wages,  is  enlirely  without  foundation.  Nor  does  he  re- 
gmrd  the  legal  Ufnitation  of  the  period  of  labor  in  the  case  of 
adtdt  males  a&  tenable  on  practical  sroundu,  or  defensible  when 
regarded  from  the  stancfpoint  of  personal  right.  lbou«h  he 
makes  an  exception  with  females  and  children,  *  As  much  as 
I  am  for  the  subordination  of  the  individual  to  the  Slate,"  he 
says,  "  I  still  maintain  that  the  State  has  no  right  to  say  to  a 
free  man.  'You  shall  work  no  more  than  so  and  so  many 
hours/*'  The  prof>cr  thing  is  to  increase  wages,  and  then,  if 
the  workman  finds  that  he  can  cam  in  four  hours  enough  to 
keep  him  for  the  day.  there  will  be  little  fear  of  his  working 
twelve.  Even  if  the  State  were  to  restrict  the  hours  of  labor 
to  eight,  and  to  decree  that  wa^es  ahmild  not  be  rcduccrl,  the 
material  position  of  the  working  classes  would  not  be  im- 
proved. Legislation  which  only  restricts  the  hours  of  labor 
merely  lops  the  branches  of  a  poison  tree*  LeRislation  which 
at  once  fixes  a  definite  amount  of  labor  or  rather  a  definite 
performance  (L^istung5<ftmntum\  lays  the  ax  at  its  roots, 
plants  in  its  place  a  healthy,  fruitful  tree,  which  it  can  then 
^ow  to  shoot  and  blossom  as  freely  a5.  it  will/*  "The  way  is 
long."  he  remarks  in  one  of  his  letters,  but  for  that  reason  it 
is  desirable  that  the  jouniey  shall  be  besrun  without  delay. 
Justice  and  prudence  alike  urgrc  the  necessity  for  movement, 
since  the  social  question  is  fast  taking  this  form:  "Are  the 
proprietors  of  the  soil  to  be  driven  out ,  as  in  a  migration  of  the 
nations,  by  those  who  are  without  property  ? "  But  the  costl 
"Certainly,  the  solution  of  the  social  problem  will  cost  more 
than  the  printer's  ink  of  a  police  order,  simply  because  it  is 
the  social  prol^lem/'  He  is  confident  that  this  problem  will 
never  be  settled  '"in  the  street  by  means  of  strikes,  paving- 
stones,  or  petroleum";  that  social  ills  will  not  be  "relieved, 
much  less  healed,  by  camomile  tea."  Pcrinanent  social 
peace,  a  strong  executive  power,  enjoying  the  confiijcnce  and 
attachment  of  the  working  classes,  and  extensive  prepara* 
tions  made  in  quiet  and  ordcir,  are  all  necessary  preliminaries 
to  the  final  settlement  of  a  difficulty  which  becomes  more  dan- 
gerous the  longer  it  is  ignored. 

Rodbertus's  most  important  works,  besides  the 
above  named,  are  "Soziale  Briefe  an  v.  Kirch- 
mann"  (1850-51);  "Zur  Erkliirung  uod  Abhulfe 
der  heutigen  Kreditnoth  des  Grundbesitzes " 
(1868-69);  "Der  nomiale  Arbeitstag*'  (187 1). 

The  tJest  English  account  of  Rodbertus  is  to 
be  found  10  W,  H.  Dawson's  "Sociahsm  and  Fer- 
dinand Lassalle,"  from  which  our  account  is 
abridged. 

ROGERSp  JAMES  EDWIK  THOROLD:  His- 
torian, economist;  bom  in  Hampshire,  England^ 
182^.  He  matriculated  at  Magdalen  Hall,  Ox- 
ford, in  1842;  was  graduated  in  1846.  He  took 
holy  orders,  but  later  renounced  them;  In  1862 
he  was  elected  professor  of  political  economy  at 
Oxford,  but  failed  of  reelection  in  1868,  owing  to 
his  radical  views.  From  18S0  to  1886  he  sat  in 
Parliament,  and  was  reinstated  professor  at  Ox- 
ford in  1888,  where  he  died  in  1890.  Commencing 
an  economist  of  the  orthodox  economic  school, 
he  devoted  himself  to  economic  historical  re- 
search, and  investigation  soon  convinced  him  that 
orthodoxy  tn  this  case  was  very  radically  wrong; 
this  conviction  grew  still  more  upon  him,' and  was 
stated  with  still  greater  force,  as  years  went  on. 

With  the  conclusions  that  he  drew  from  his 
labors  in  social  and  industrial  history,  later  econ- 
omists have  felt  themselves  often  compxelled  to 
disagree,  but  his  learning  and  capacity  for  re- 
search none  can  question- 
Twenty  years  of  patient  investigation  he  put 
into  his  "History  of  Agriculture  and  Prices.*'  He 
collected  thousands  and  thousands  of  records  of 
prices  actually  paid  for  different  commodities,  or 
for  various  kmds  of  labor;  put  together  the  rec- 
ords of  the  different  kinas  belonging  to  the 
same  year;  averaged  these,  then  averaged  these 
averages  for  decades,  and  these  decade  averages 
for  period  averages;  and  has  thus  obtained  results 
it  is  impossible  to  question,  because  based  on 
statements  written  with  no  thought  of  the  use  to 
which  they  would  be  put. 

Professor  Rogers  foimd  these  records  in  old 


exchequer  bills,  college  records,  manor  rolls,  faml 
accounts,  preserved,  as  it  were,  by  accident,  in  ik  I 
State,  universitv,  and  municipal  archives  of  Eqj 
lish  libraries.  *It  was  almost  by  accident 
Professor  Rogers  discovered  them  and  saw  1 
unique  value. 

Author:  "Six  Centuries  of  Work  and  Wages ^^ 
"History  of  Agriculture  and   Prices/*  6  1 

"The  Economic  Interpretation  of  History":* 

Industrial  and  Commercial  History  of  England" 

ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CHURCH  AlfD 
REFORM,  THE:  In  this  exposition  social  ref< 
is  understood  as  including  specific  activity  diri 
ed  toward  the  relations  of  labor  and  capital  in  t^ 
industrial  process:  the  function  of  the  State;  the 
social  constitution  of  the  laboring  class ;  the  thcorr 
of  propert^y ;  the  rights  of  the  individual  and  of  the 
family  as  mvaded  by  actual  economic  conditioo? 
Attention  is  not  directed  to  the  administration  d 
charity,  to  measures  or  methods  of  temporaiy 
reUef,  or  to  the  historical  r61e  of  the  Church  is 
caring  for  the  poor.  As  the  reform  activity 
Catholics  is  adjusted  to  national,  political  : 
social  conditions,  one  finds  various  degrees  of 
tensity  of  effort  and  more  or  less  divergent  polirie? 
in  different  countries.  In  the  United  States  and 
England  the  Catholic  movement  is  not  developed, 
in  Italy  it  is  governed  by  extraordinary  local 
conditions.  On  the  Continent  it  has  reached 
splendid  proportions.  To  this  last  attention  is 
mainly  directed. 

The  Church  conceives  her  mission  to  be  prima- 
rily spiritual  and  supernatural.  She  ho]<&  that 
she  is  divinely  commissioned  as  teacher  and  sane- 
tiller,  that  her  constitution  is  divine,  and  that  she 
alone  is  its  qualified  interpreter.  She  sees  all  life, 
truth,  action  in  their  organic  unity,  drawing  in- 
spiration and  law  for  present  life  from  the  life  to 
come.  She  sees  spiritual  in  relation  to  material, 
temporal  in  relation  to  eternal,  social  in  relation 
to  individual.  Hence  the  Church's  judgment  of 
social  processes,  institutions,  problems,  and  re- 
form is  part  of  a  comprehensive  spiritual  view  of 
life. 

Within  the  content  of  the  Church's  normal 
teaching  are  views  on  human  rights  and  person- 
al ity»  justice,  property,  family;  on 
social  relations,  the  constitution  of 
society,  the  sanction  and  ftinctionof 
authority,  of  law,  of  virtue,  derived 
from  re^'clation  and  from  her  understanding  of 
the  natural  law.  Social  questions  present  them- 
selves to  the  Church's  mind  primarily  in  the  form 
of  error  or  sin.  to  be  met  and  conquered  by  truth 
and  virtue.  Hence  her  first  impulse  to  social  re- 
form directs  her,  not  so  much  to  social  insti 
tions  as  to  correction  of  minds  by  true 
and  reforming  hearts  by  instilling  virtue.  Wl 
however,  erroneous  teaching  disturbs  human  re 
lations  and  is  incorporated  into  the  customs,  con* 
stitutions,  and  laws  of  a  time;  when  injustice  and 
oppression  are  due  to  these  erroneous  views,  the 
Church  will  enter  directly  the  field  of  reform  to 
protect  * 'morality »  justice,  human  dignity,  and 
the  family."  As  modem  society  presents  just 
such  a  condition  of  comprehensive  error  and  wid«^ 
spread  injustice,  the  social  reform  movement  in 
the  Church  is  aggressive,  powerful,  with  a  devel- 
oped program  of  reform,  an  able  and  digni^ed 
press,  and  with  a  high  type  of  leadership. 

In  all  such  effort  the  Church  is  conservatii 

A  strong  historical  sense  leads  her  to  recogmw 
the  slow  working  of  social  laws;  she  is  incUned  ta 
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recognize  an  established  order  as  sanctioned,  since 
idl  ethical  relations  are  exprest  in  its  terms,  and 
i^e  fears  the  disorder  of  unstable  institutions; 
she  believes  in  the  reform  value  of  truth  and  vir- 
tue, hence  she  is  slow  to  advance  against  institu- 
tions as  such.  The  thoughtful  observer  who  is 
imprest  by  seeming  paradoxes  in  the  Church's 
social  activity  may  find  explanation  of  them  by 
considerations  such  as  these. 

The  founder  and  teacher  of  the  Catholic  social 

reform  movement  was  Bishop  von  Kettler  of  May- 

ence  (i 8 1 1-77).     A  contemporary  of 


Lassalle  (a.  v.)»  be  witnessed  the  po- 
litical ana  industrial  awakening 


^^  ^  litical  and  industrial  awakening 'of 
German  democracy.  He  brought  tal- 
ent, energy,  sympathy,  and  rare  courage  to  the 
"work,  and  b^  the  year  1864  he  had  formulated  a 
definite  social  pro|^ram.  He  found  the  cause  of 
suffering,  degradation,  and  oppression  in  the  su- 
premacy of  capital  which  was  due  to  liberalism;  he 
TOund  that  wages  were  regulated  by  supply  and 
demand,  with  a  tendency  to  fall  to  the  level  of  sub- 
sistence. He  rejected  Lassalle's  plans  of  reform, 
though  sympathetic  with  much  in  his  activity;  he 
rejected  likewise  all  proposals  of  the  liberal  party, 
and  offered  a  definite  plan  of  reform  insteaa.  He 
placed  his  main  hope  in  Christianity's  spirit  of 
love,  self-denial,  and  self-control.  He  advocated 
homes  for  disabled  laborers,  the  restoration  of  the 
family  through  Christian  teaching,  higher  wages 
based  on  the  value  of  labor,  shorter  workday, 
protection  of  Sunday  rest,  exclusion  of  children, 
married  women,  and  ^rls  from  factories,  and  the 
formation  of  productive  associations. 

The  character  of  Bishop  von  Kettler,  the  defi- 
niteness  of  his  teaching,  and  its  break  with  ac- 
cepted political  philosophy,  attracted  wide  atten- 
tion and  rousea  Continental  Catholics  to  action. 
Germany  and  Austria  accepted  the  program  and 
organized.  The  Kulturkampf  gave  German 
Catholics  a  party,  the  Centrum,  through  which 
they  had  opportimity  to  gjve  legislative  expres- 
sion of  their  thought.  Laity,  clergy,  episcopate 
-were  quickly  organized;  Catholics  became  a  po- 
litical power;  literature,  organizations,  methods 
developed  and  the  social  reform  platform  became 
one  of  the  striking  features  of  the  Church's  activ- 
ity. In  Austria  Prince  von  Lichtenstein  and 
Baron  von  Vogelsang,  in  Switzerland  Cardinal 
MermiUod  and  Mr.  Decurtins,  appeared  early  as 
leaders,  and  national  Catholic  movements  arose  in 
close  sympathy  with  Bishop  von  Kettler's  in 
Germany.  In  Prance  the  new  movement  was 
engrafted  on  the  already  existing  circles  of  Catho- 
lic laborers  in  1870,  and  Cotmt  de  Mim  soon  ex- 
erted great  influence  on  them.  De  la  Memnais 
and  Le  Play  had  Tetaotely  influenced  the  awaken- 
ing in  Prance,  but  it  took  its  newer  form  under  the 
ame  leadership  of  De  Mim.  Italy  and  Belgium 
also  awakened,  the  latter  somewhat  slowly,  but 
by  the  eighties  Catholic  Europe  was  organized, 
active,  conscious.  Principles  had  been  formu- 
lated, policies  were  adopted,  methods  were  de- 
veloped. Institutions,  temperament  of  peoples, 
political  conditions  affected  the  growth  of  the 
movement  variously  in  the  nations.  Some  differ- 
ences appeared  among  leaders,  tho  the  parties  in 
the  different  coimtries  exercised  great  influence 
in  favor  ot  advanced  social  reform  legislation. 
The  movement,  sprung  as  it  was  from  bishops, 
priests,  and  laymen,  reached  its  doctrinal  culmi- 
nation in  the  encyclical  of  Leo  XIII.  on  the  con- 
dition of  laborers  in  1891.  In  this  |freat  action 
Pope  Leo  formally  sanctioned  the  mam  principles 


of  the  movement,  threw  the  weight  of  his  author- 
ity into  it,  and  marked  a  new  epoch  in  its  history. 
With  great  generosity,  he  called  Bishop  von  Ket- 
tler his  predecessor  in  the  work.  Since  the  ency- 
clical, the  whole  Catholic  movement  is  based  on 
it,  as  in  fact  the  encyclical  itself  was  based  on  the 
movement  before. 

Remotely  the  social  (question  is  due  to  desertion 
of  Christianity;  immediately  it  is  due  to  false  ab- 
solute theories  of  State,  individual,  property,  lib- 
erty. Individualism  has  disinte^ated  the  nat- 
ural ethical  constitution  of  society.  Error  in 
politics,  in  economics,  in  ethics,  misleads  the  na- 
tions, exposes  the  weak  to  exploitation  by  the 
strong.  Correct  tmderstanding  of  the  ethical  con- 
stitution of  society,  in  which  human  rights  and 
obligations  are  coordinated  in  harmony  with 
moral  law,  must  be  the  basis  of  any  successful 
reform. 

a.  The  Individual, — ^The  individual  is  a  person 

with  dignity  and  rights  antecedent  to  institutions. 

He  has  a  natural  right  to  decent  live- 

IKMtrine  ^^^^^*  -^  income  sufficient  to  pro- 
tect that  ri^ht  should  be  assured  in 
social  organization.  The  movement, 
therefore,  favors  a  legal  guaranty  of  a  minimum 
wage  and  increase  beyond  that  by  forms  of  profit- 
sh^inE^,  joint  ownership,  participation  by  organ- 
ized labor  in  administration  of  the  factory.  Pro- 
tection of  health,  of  morals,  of  Stmday  rest  by  law 
is  earnestly  advocated  in  the  name  of  individual 
rights. 

6.  The  Family, — ^The  family  is  divinely  consti- 
tuted, its  form,  authority,  and  sanction  being  of 
revelation.  While  the  zone  of  its  action  is  more 
or  less  elastic,  from  the  days  of  von  Kettler  to 
the  present,  the  reconstruction  and  protection 
of  the  Christian  family  has  been  one  of  the  chief 
concerns  of  the  Catholic  movement.  Work  of 
married  women,  of  girls  and  children  has  been 
tmiformly  opposed  and  the  majority  of  writers 
have  drifted  to  the  position  that  the  average 
adult  male  wage-earner  has  a  natural  right  to  a 
family  wage.  The  demand  for  shorter  work-day 
and  Sunday  rest  is  made  in  the  interest  of  family 
life  as  well  as  in  the  name  of  the  individual. 

c.  The  Laboring  Class. — The  laborers  consti- 
tute a  distinct  social  class  on  an  economic  basis. 
The  movement  has  aimed  uniformly  to  recognize 
and  organize  the  class  and  give  it  definite  political, 
social,  and  industrial  functions.  Influenced  by 
the  history  of  the  old  gilds,  the  Catholic  leaders 
have  hoped  and  still  hope  to  see  the  laboring  class 
organized  and  uplifted,  allowing  in  their  plans  for 
the  changes  caused  by  machinery  in  modem  in- 
dustry and  for  differences  of  religion,  in  which 
features  modem  industry  and  life  are  unlike  the 
Middle  Ages.  This  ideal  of  reform  accepts  the 
solidarity  of  the  laboring  class,  abandons  mdivid- 
ualism,  proposes  sweeping  changes  in  constitu- 
tion of  government  and  in  administration  of  in- 
dustry, since  the  economic  classes,  organized, 
become  political  and  social  units.  An  outline  of 
the  plan  is  given  in  a  document  quoted  below. 

d.  State  Intervention. — In  earlier  days  differ- 
ences appeared  among  the  leaders  regardins^ 
State  intervention,  Germans  being  less  opposed 
to  it  than  French.  But  the  encyclical  01  Leo 
XIII.  formally  committed  the  church  to  the 
principle  of  limited  intervention,  since  which 
time  only  differences  of  detail  appear.  In  the 
main,  legislation  is  favored  to  secure  minimum 
wage,  to  restrict  work  of  women  and  children,  to 
protect  the  Stmday,  and  to  organize  all  forms  of 
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workings  men's  insurance.  From  early  days  in 
the  history  of  the  movement  international  labor 
legislation  was  favored.  Possibly  the  Catholics 
have  been  the  most  persistent  in  organizing  the 
international  conferences  which  have  been  held 
to  promote  it. 

t.  Private  Property,— VnwsiX^  property  as  an 
institution  is  uniformly  defended.  While  the  ex- 
cesses of  capitalism  are  denounced  with  signilicant 
emphasis,  at  no  time  does  one  find  any  wavering 
in  the  persistent  defense  by  the  movement  of 
property  and  of  methods  to"  extend  and  protect 
private  "ownership.  The  duties  of  property  are 
msisted  on  as  strongly  as  the  rights  and  various 
methods  are  advocated  to  curb  speculation, 
hinder  monopoly,  and  modify  systems  of  credit. 
The  mind  oi  the  movement  sees  and  advocates 
moralized  property,  property  fully  conscious  of 
its  moral  relations,  moral  mission  and  sanction. 
The  liberal  theory  of  property  caused  the  social 
question:  the  Christian  thc*ory  alone  can  settle  it. 

Spirit  of  the  Movement. — One  finds  a  strong 
spiritual  element  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  move- 
ment. No  reform  will  succeed  except  it  be 
Christian  at  heart.  Every  practical  measure 
proposed  is  in  a  direct  way  related  to  virtue,  duty, 
faith,  and  charity  for  its  effectiveness.  Through- 
out the  movement  sin  is  recognized  as  the  final 
social  question.  Patient  acceptance  of  the  limi- 
tations of  life  and  of  inequalities  of  fortune  is 
advocated,  tho  brave  effort  is  encouraged  to  re- 
duce these  to  the  smallest  possible  limits.  The 
movement  is  skeptical  of  liberty,  if  not  convinced 
of  its  failure.  It  hopes  for  and  works  for  union  of 
class  and  class  in  the  bond  of  Christian  charity, 
discourages  the  preaching  of  class  antagonism, 
and  centers  hope  of  progress  on  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  religion,  proi:>erty,  and  the  family* 

Differences  of  Opiniox, — Many  dift'erences 
of  policy  and  method  as  well  as  unlike  understand- 
ings of  principles  have  appeared.  The  Germans 
have  been  more  inclined  to  State  intervention 
than  the  French,  the  latter,  influenced  by  Le  Play, 
favoring  non-legal  social  action.  The  encyclical 
of  Leo  XIU.  officially  sanctions  intervention. 
Since  its  appearance  the  family  w^age  is  generally 
favored,  tho  on  different  grounds,  some  basing  it 
on  charity,  some  on  justice.  A  doctorati  disser- 
tation recently  accepted  at  the  Catholic  Univer- 
sity in  Washington  advocated  the  family  wage 
as  due  the  average  adult  male  wage-earner  in 
justice,  pifferences  have  existed  concerning  the 
organization  of  the  laboring  class.  Optional  or 
obligatory  incorporation,  exclusion  or  inclusion  of 
employers,  political  representation  of  labor  cor- 
porations, self-liclp  by  the  laboring  class  or  action 
and  assistance  from  upper  classes,  are  points  con- 
cerning which  different  views  are  held. 

a.  The  Catholic  parties  in  Europe  are  repre- 
sented in  the  legislative  bodies  and  they  stand 
aggressively  for  the  Catholic  reform  principles. 
They  have  worked  earnestly  for  pro- 
Oriri-nintion^^^^^^^'^  reform  legislation  and  have 
made  an  honorable  record  in  it. 
h.  A  picturesque  and  powerful  mani- 
festation of  the  social  Catholic  consciousness  is 
found  in  the  inany  pilgrimages  of  French  laborers 
to  the  Vatican.  The  first  was  held  in  1 88  7 .  They 
have  occurred  frequently  since,  as  many  as 
1 5,000  making  the  journey  in  one  year.  The  pil- 
grimages were  occasions  of  addresses  and  appeals 
to  the  pope  and  of  declarations  by  him.  It  is 
scarcely  to  be  doubted  that  they  had  an  influence 
in  shaping  the  thought  of  the  encyclical  in  the 


Holy  Father's  mind.     c.  C^njgresses  of  Cb 
Catholic  laborers,  notably  in  France:  meetings^ 
Catholic  editors  interested  in  reform^  from  ^  i 
which  have  emanated  declarations  of  pnncipl 
and  policy  which  serve  well  to  clear  the  consciod 
ness  of  the  Catholics  on  reform  matters.    J.  Cn 
tion  of  mutual  benefit  associations,  insurance  i 
cooperative    purchasing    societies,      e^    Pracli 
efforts  to  reconstruct  the  family  of  the  laboreri 
a   small   property -holding   baiis    by    facilitati 
ownership  of  homes,  cultivation  of  small  i, 
and    securing    exemption    laws.      /.     Encou 
ment  of  incorporation  of  bodies  of  laborers  wii 
a  view  to  the  acquisition  and  holding  of  prop 
for  common  advantage,     g.  Organization  of 
Third  Order  of  St.  Francis  to  teach  social  trutl 
and  to  combat  injustice. 

Relations. — AHhough  the  name  socialism  is 
frequently  applied  to  this  Catholic  naovcment, 
there  is,  strictly  speaking,  no  socialism  in  it.    la 
theology,  ethics,  philosophy;  in   spirit*  method, 
aim,  organized  socialism  is  the  antithesis  of  the 
Catholic  movement.     The  Church  has  fortnallj 
condemned   organized   socialism    and    organic 
socialists  have  strongly  condemned  the   Chu 
That  both  should  feel  a  common  impulse  to  upli 
man  does  not  justify  one  in  attempt m^  to  ident^ 
them.     Nor  is  the  name  Christian  socialism  pn>j 
erly  to  be  applied  to  the  Catholic  movemen 
The  aim,  method,  and  theology  of  Christian     _ 
cialism  as  developed  in  England  are  quite  unlike 
those    of    the    movement    fostered    in    Catholic 
Europe.     There    is    much    sympathy    with    the 
claims   and   institutions   of  organized    labor:  in 
many  points  the  two  movements  are  identical. 
The  Church  is  more  gi%'en  to  personal  idealism 
than  to  institutional  idealism.     This  trait  seems 
to  govern  her  relations  with  reform  mo\'emenU, 
and  it  marks  her  place  as  unique  among  the  re- 
form forces  of  the  time.  ~ 

Literature. — The  literature  created  by  tl 
Catholic  reform  movement  in  Europe  is  cno 
mous,  and  much  of  it  shows  a  very  high  order  < 
ability  and  insight.  First  in  the  order  of  au 
thority  come  the  encyclicals  of  Leo  XIII. 
the  Motu  Proprio  of  Pius  X.  printed  herewit 
since  it  contains  the  latest  omciat  summary 

Principles    to    guide    the    Catholic    movement^ 
fumberless   weekly   and   monthly   publications 
are  issued;  many  treatises  on  the  fundamental 

grinciples  of  property,  justice:  on  the  family,  the 
tate,  on  the  social  question,  social  ethics,  are  to 
be  found.     Reports  of  congresses,  declarations  <  * 
principles,  addresses   by  leaders  exist   in  abuii 
dance.     Every  phase  of  the  whole  situation 
thus  lighted  up  and  the  movement  is  equip 
admirably. 

The  Catholic  reform  movement  has  not  reache 
great  proportions  in  the  United  States  or  England 
owing  to  the  circumstances  of  national  and 
hgious    life.     Cardinal    Manning 

ITnited States ^".gl^f^,^^^,,^}?*^^    to    throw    th 
weight  of  Catholic  sanction  to  wan 
organized  labor,  minimum  wage, 
reform  activity  in  general.     In  the  U.  S.  Cardinal 
Gibbons,  by  defense  of   the    Knights    of   Labor 
against  suspicion  in  Rome,  paved  the  way  for  a 
literature  and  sympathy  with  organized  labor. 
which  have  developed  to  fair  proportions.     ^^'^'^H 
meets    declarations    of    principles   on   social  rc^H 
form    in    meetings   of   many  Catholic    societies^^ 
and  of  the  American  Federation  of  Catholic  So- 
cieties.   In  Catholic  congresses,  such  as  those  held 
in  Baltimore  in  1889  and  in  Chicago  in   1903* 
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Litions  are  adopted  but  they  rarely  lead  to/ 
ite  action.  Whatever  the  theoretical,  lit-) 
',  or  local  features  of  reform  be  in  the  U.  J 
aovement  is  not  a  national  power  nor  e^^en  a 
element  in  the  national  life  of  the  Catholic 
ch  in  this  country.  There  is  no  whole  plan  of 
1  reconstruction  advocated  as  is  the  case  in 
pe.  Expressions  of  view  are  usually  con- 
to  definite  repudiation  of  socialism  and  gen- 
ippeals  to  the  sense  of  Christian  duty. 
)CUMENTS.  —  The  authoritative  principles 
h  are  formally  stated  for  the  guidance  of  the 
olic  reform  movement  are  found  in  the  Motu 
rio  of  Pius  X.  issued  Dec.  i8,  1903.  Omit- 
a  few  paragraphs  which  have  reference  to 
',  it  is  printed  herewith,  the  translation  being 
1  from  The  Dolphitij  Feb.,  1904: 

•  illustrious  predecessor,  Leo  XIII.,  of  holy  memory, 
1  out  luminously  the  rules  that  must  be  followed  in  the 
ian  movement  among  the  people  in  the  great  encyclicals 
Aposlolici  Muneris  of  Dec.  a8.  1878:  Rerum  Notxirumot 
5,  189 1 ;  and  Graves  de  Communi  of  Jan.  18,  190 1;  and 
T  in  a  particular  Instruction  emanating  from  the  Sacred 
egation  for  Extraordinary  Ecclesiastical  Affairs  of  Jan. 
oa. 

1  we,  realizing,  as  did  our  predecessor,  the  great  need 
he  Christian  movement  among  the  people  be  rightly 
led  and  conducted,  desire  to  have  those  most  prudent 
!xactly  and  completely  fulfilled,  and  to  provide  that  no* 
may  dare  depart  from  them  in  the  smallest  particulars. 
,  to  keep  them  more  vividly  present  before  people's 
,  we  have  deemed  it  well  to  summarize  them  in  the  fol- 
i  articles,  which  will  constitute  the  ftmdamental  plan  of 
lie  popular  movtment. 

iuman  society,  as  established  by  God,  is  composed  of 
al  elements,  just  as  the  different  parts  of  the  human 
body  are  unequal;  to  make  them  all  equal  is 
impossible,  and  would  mean  the  destruction  of 
f^twi^ii^ftl  human  society.  {IS^ncycWcaX,  Quod  AposUAici 
ilfttiAHfl  Muneris.) 

usuoua      ij    -pjjg  equality  existing  among  the  vari- 
ous social  members  consists  only  in  this:  that 
all  men  have  their  origin  in  God  the  Creator, 
been  redeemed  by  Jesus  Christ,  and  are  to  be  judged 
swarded  or  ptmished  by  God  exactly  according  to  their 
i  or  demerits.     (Encyclical,  Qtiod  Apostolici  Muneris,) 
Hence  it  follows  thiat  there  are,  according  to  the  ordi- 
of  God,  in  human  society  princes  and  subjects,  masters 
rtdetariat,  rich  and  poor,  learned  and  ignorant,  nobles 
ebeians,  all  of  whom,  united  in  the  bonds  of  love,  are  to 
ne  another  to  attain  their  last  end  in  heaven,  and  their 
ial  and  moral  welfare  here  on  earth.     (Encyclical,  Quod 
lUci  Muneris.) 

Of  the  goods  of  the  earth  man  has  not  merely  the  use 
le  brute  creation,  but  he  has  also  the  right  of  permanent 
etorship — and  not  merely  of  those  things  which  are 
ned  by  use,  but  also  of  those  things  ft^hich  are  not  con- 
l  by  use.  (Encyclical,  Rerum  Novamm.) 
The  right  at  private  property,  the  fikiit  of  labor  or  in- 
r,  or  of  concession  or  donation  by  others,  is  an  incon- 
tible  natural  right;  and  everybody  can  dispose  reason- 
if  such  property  as  he  thinks  fit.  (Encyclical,  Rerum 
urn.) 
To  heal  the  breach  between  rich  and  ixwr,  it  is  neces- 

0  distinguish  between  justice  and  charity.  There  can 
claim  for  redress  except  when  justice  is  violated.  (En- 
d,  Rerum  Novarum.) 

Obligations  op  Justice 

.  The  following  are  obligations  of  justice  binding  on  the 
ariat  and  the  worldngman :  To  perform  fully  and  faith- 
he  work  which  has  b^n  freely  and,  according  to  equity. 

1  upon;  not  to  injvire  the  property  or  outrage  the  person 
Iters;  even  in  the  defense  of  their  own  rights  to  abstain 
acts  of  violence,  and  never  to  make  mutiny  of  their 
le.     (Encyclical.  Rerum  Novarum.) 

I.  The  following  are  obligations  of  justice  binding  on 
Hsts:   To  pay  pust  wages  to  their  working  men;  not  to 

their  just  savings  by  violence  or  fraud,  or  by  overt  or 
;  usuries;  not  to  expose  them  to  corrupting  seductions 
uiger  of  scandal;  not  to  alienate  them  from  the  spirit  of 
f  Ine  and  from  love  of  economy;  not  to  impose  on  them 
be^Tond  their  strength,  or  unsuitable  for  their  age  or  sex. 
clical,  Rerum  Novarum.) 

It  is  an  obligation  forthe  rich  and  those  who  own  prop- 
o  succor  the  poor  and  the  indigent,  according  to  the 
)ts  of  the  Gospel.  This  obligation  is  so  grave  that  on 
.y  of  judgment  special  account  will  be  demanded  of  its 
lent,  as  Christ  Himself  has  said  (Matthew  25).  (En- 
d,  Rerum  Novarum.) 
Toe  poor  should  not  be  ashamed  of  their  poverty,  nor 
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disdain  the  charity  of  the  rich,  for  they  should  have  especially 
in  view  Jesus  the  Redeemer,  who,  tho  He  might  have  been 
bom  in  riches,  made  Himself  poor  in  order  that  He  mi^ht  en- 
noble poverty  and  enrich  it  with  merits  beyond  pnce  for 
heaven.     (Encyclical,  Rerum  Novarum.) 

XI.  For  the  settlement  of  the  social  Question  much  can  be 
done  by  the  capitalists  and  workers  themselves,  by  means 
of  institutions  designed  to  provide  timely  aid  for  the  needy 
and  to  bring  together  and  unite  mutually  the  two  classes. 
Among  these  institutions  are  mutual  aid  societies,  various 
kinds  of  private  insurance  societies,  orphanages  for  the 
young,  and,  above  all,  associations  among  the  different  trades 
and  professions.     (Encyclical,  Rerum  Novarum.) 

Xn.  This  end  is  especially  aimed  at  by  the  movement  of 
Christian  popular  action  of  Christian  Democracy  in  its  many 
and  varied  branches.  But  Christian  Democ- 
racy must  be  taken  in  the  sense  already 
authoritatively  defined.  Totally  different 
from  the  movement  known  as  Social  Democ- 
racy, it  has  for  its  basis  the  principles  of  (Cath- 
olic faith  and  morals — especially  of  not 
injuring  in  any  way  the  inviolable  right  of 
private  property.     (Encyclical,  Graves  de  Communi.) 

XIII.  Moreover,  Christian  Democracy  must  have  nothing 
to  do  with  jpolitics,  and  never  be  able  to  serve  political  ends  or 
parties;  this  is  not  its  field;  but  it  must  be  a  beneficent  move- 
ment for  the  people,  and  founded  on  the  law  of  nature  and  the 
precepts  of  the  Gospel.  (Encyclical,  Graves  de  Communi,  In- 
structions of  the  S.  Cong,  for  Extraordinary  Ecclesiastical 
Affairs.)  Christian  Democrats  in  Italy  must  abstain  from 
participating  in  any  political  action — this  is  under  present 
circumstances  forbidden  to  every  (^tholic  for  reasons  of  ike 
hi^st  order.     (Instructions  as  cited.) 

XIV*.  In  performing  its  functions.  Christian  Democracy  is 
bound  most  strictly  to  depend  upon  ecclesiastical  authority, 
and  to  offer  full  submission  and  obedience  to  the  bishops  and 
those  who  represent  them.  There  is  no  meritorious  zeal  or 
sincere  piety  in  enterprises,  however  beautiful  and  good  in 
themselves,  when  they  are  not  approved  by  the  pastor.  (En- 
cyclical, Graves  de  Communi.) 

XV.  In  order  that  the  Christian  Democratic  movement  in 
Italy  may  be  united  in  its  efforts,  it  must  be  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Association  of  (Catholic  Congresses  and  Committees 
which  during  many  years  of  fruitful  labor  has  deserved  so  well 
of  Holy  Church,  and  to  which  Pius  IX.  and  Leo  XIII.,  of  holy 
memory,  entrusted  the  charge  of  directing  the  whole  (Catholic 
movement,  always,  of  course,  imder  the  auspices  and  guid- 
ance of  the  bishops.     (Encyclical,  Graves  de  Communi.) 

XVI.  (Catholic  writers  must,  in  all  that  touches  religious 
interests  and  the  action  of  the  Church  in  society,  subiect 

themselves  entirely  in  intellect  and  will,  like 
the  rest  of  the  faithful,  to  their  bishops  and  to 
the  Roman  Pontiff.  They  must,  above  all, 
take  care  not  to  anticipate  the  judgments  of 
the  Holy  See  in  this  important  matter.  (In- 
struction as  cited.) 

XVII.  Christian  Democratic  writers  must, 
like  all  other  Catholic  writers,  submit  to  the  previous  exam- 
ination of  the  Ordinary  all  writing  which  concern  religion. 
Christian  morals,  and  natural  ethics,  by  virtue  of  the  Con- 
stitution Officiorum  et  Munerum  (Art.  41).  By  the  same 
constitution  ecclesiastics  must  obtain  the  previous  consent  of 
the  Ordinary  for  publication  of  writings  ot  a  merely  technical 
character.     (Instruction.) 

XVIII.  They  must,  moreover,  make  every  effort  and  every 
sacrifice  to  insure  that  charity  and  harmony  may  reign  among 
them.  When  causes  of  disagreement  arise,  they  should,  in- 
stead of  printing  anything  on  the  matter  in  the  papers,  refer 
it  to  the  ecclesiastical  authority,  which  will  then  act  with 
justice.  And  when  taken  to  task  by  the  ecclesiastical  au- 
thority, let  them  obey  promptly  without  evasion  or  public 
complaints — ^the  right  to  appeal  to  a  higher  authority  being 
understood  when  the  case  requires  it;  and  it  should  be  made 
in  the  right  way.     (Instruction.) 

XIX.  Finally,  let  (Catholic  writers  take  care,  when  defend- 
ing the  cause  of  the  proletariat  and  the  poor,  not  to  use  lan- 
guage calculated  to  inspire  aversion  among  the  people  of  the 
upper  classes  of  society.  Let  them  refrain  from  speaking  of 
redress  and  justice  when  the  matter  comes  within  tne  domain 
of  charity  only,  as  has  been  explained  above.  Let  them 
remember  that  Jesus  Christ  endeavored  to  unite  all  men  in 
the  bond  of  mutual  love,  which  is  the  perfection  of  justice 
and  which  carries  with  it  the  obligation  of  working  for  the 
welfare  of  one  another.     (Instruction.) 

The  foregoing  fundamental  rules  we  c^  our  own  initiative  and 
with  certain  knowledge  do  renew  by  our  apostolic  authority 
in  all  their  parts,  and  we  ordain  that  they  oe  transmitted  to 
all  (Catholic  committees,  societies,  and  unions  of  every  kind. 
All  these  societies  are  to  keep  them  exposed  in  their  rooms  and 
to  have  them  read  frequently  at  their  meeting.  We  ordain, 
moreover,  that  (Cathohc  papers  publish  them  in  their  entirety 
and  make  declaration  of  their  observance  of  them — and,  in 
fact,  observe  them  religiously:  failing  to  do  this  they  are  to 
be  gravely  admonished,  and  if  they  do  not  then  amend,  let 
them  be  interdicted  by  ecclesiastical  authority. 

But  as  words  and  energetic  action  are  of  no  avail  unless 
preceded,  accompanied,  and  followed  constantly  by  example, 
the  necessary  characteristic  which  should  shine  forth  in  all 
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the  members  of  every  Cftthotic  asaociaiion  h  lh»t  ol  open]  y 
mmntfesting  tbcir  faith  by  the  hohnesft  of  their  Hvcs.  by  the 
sc^ntlessoess  of  their  monUs*  and  by  the  scmpulouB  observ- 
ance of  the  law*  of  God  and  of  the  Church,  And  this  because 
it  is  the  duty  of  every  Christian,  and  also  in  order  that  he  wfw 
stands  agaitut  w  may  t4ush,  kai'ing  nothing  ^tfil  to  say  of  us. 
(Tit,  t  :B,)  Prom  this  solicitude  of  oore  for  the  common 
itood  of  Catholic  action,  especially  in  Italy,  we  hope,  through 
the  ble&sing  of  God,  to  reap  abundant  and  happy  fruits. 

The  following  declaration,  made  a  few  years 
since  "m  Germany,  is  indorsed  by  the  best  known 
and  ablest  Catholic  students  and  writers  on 
social  reform-  It  statCvS  the  ultimate  ideal  as 
well  as  the  actual  reforms  favored.  It  may  be 
taken  as  fairly  representative : 

The  anti-Clmstian  ideas  of  liberalism  on  the  unlimited 
liberty  of  man  anrJ  the  unrcstricte<1  riKht  of  property  have 
caused  serious  disturbance  in  the  actual  social  and  economic 
order.  Ther*  principles  worked  into  leiri^tion  have  re- 
Kulted  in  the  doniination  of  the  economically  stronger  and  in 
the  mi5undenitAn<hn«  of  the  dignity  and  rights  of  labor  which 
they  have  abandoned  to  the  caprice  of  capital*  Tliey  have 
•Imost  entirely  destroyed  the  stability  of  the  midtJlc  classs; 
they  have  caused  an  accumulation  of  wealth  in  the  hands  of 
a  small  number  and  the  impoverishmcmt  of  the  great  majority, 
making  almost  impossible  the  matenal  welT-bein|?  of  the 
laboring  cla&ses. 

Catholic  sociologists  re^rd  that  situation  as  unhealthy, 
untenable,  threatening  society  with  ruin,  and  they  hold  that 
it  urgently  demands  a  remedy. 

They  reiect  the  ideas  and  principles  of  liberalism  which 
ha.v«  caused  the  situation.  They  reject  as  well  the  tendencies 
of  aocialism,  which  would  take  away  private  ownership  of  the 
means  of  protluction  and  transfer  it  to  society,  because  they 
are  in  contradiction  with  the  natural  right  of  man  to  acquire 
property  for  himself,  because  they  dishonor  man  and  make 
impc«sible  the  r>eace  and  prosperity  of  society.  They  believe 
that  the  social  evils  of  the  present  day  can  be  remedied  only 
by  the  application  of  the  principles  of  Christianity  to  eco- 
nomic life,  as  exposed  in  the  encyclicals  c«f  the  sovereign  pon- 
tiff on  the  Christian  constitution  of  states  and  the  condition 
0^  the  laboring  class.  They  hold  it  to  be  one  of  the  most 
important  missions  of  well-regulated  civil  society  to  pnstect 
the  material  interests  of  all  in  a  way  to  favor  the  inherent 
desire  of  human  nature  for  liberty  and  tndei^ndencc.  To 
accomplish  that  purpose  they  recommend  a  more  equitable 
distribution  of  pn^fits  and  of  private  property  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  middle  class  comprising  the  largest  possible 
number  of  citizens.  As  one  of  the  most  eflicacious  means  for 
the  reconstruction  and  preservatioii  of  an  independent  middle 
class,  they  propose  the  or^nizatiofi  of  professional  interests 
into  different  states  (Hats)  for  the  protection  and  develop- 
ment of  common  and  of  particular  interests. 

All  Catholic  sociologists  set  up  as  the  end  of  their  social 
reform  efforts  a  professional  organization  of  society  on  the 
basb  of  Christian  principle,  adapted  to  actual  economic  and 
social  conditions,  with  rights  guaranteed  by  the  constitution 
to  the  states;  autonomy  of  administration  and  representation 
of  their  interests  in  the  le^ifilati  ve  body. 

To  facilitate  the  gradual  accomplishment  of  this  desider- 
atum^ the  undersigned  demand  that  the  State  protect  and 
favor  all  efforts  based  on  principles  of  justice  and  Christian 
charity— to  organize  into  corporations  the  agricuUural,  in- 
dustrial, commcrciaU  and  liberal  professions. 

The  document  then  summarizes  the  actual 
demands  made  to  meet  present  abuses.  In  the 
interests  of  agriculture,  aemand  is  made  for  cor- 
porate organizations  of  farmers,  thorough  regu- 
fation  of  credit,  inheritance,  landholdings,  spec- 
ulation. For  protection  of  industry,  the  signers 
favor  obligatory  incorporation  of  trades,  legal 
regulation  of  proof  of  skill,  of  apprentices,  legal 
demarcation  of  trades.  As  regards  greater  in- 
dustrial enterprises,  demand  is  made  for  guar- 
anty of  capacity  and  character  of  those  in 
charge,  of  sanitary  conditions,  and  of  rights  of 
surrounding  population.  Laws  for  general  pro- 
tection of  laborers,  to  secure  just  wages,  stable 
occupation,  reduction  of  hours  of 
jl  labor,  suppression  of  work  of  mar- 

Advo<yaled   ^^*^  women,  and  restriction  of  work 
of  girls  and  children;  regulation  and 
inspection   of  domestic   labor  when 
done  for  commerce;   guaranty  of   the    right    of 
laborers  to  organiste;  creation  of  organisations 
including  employers  and  employed.     In  the  in- 


terests of  commerce,  the  document  favxirs  mta^  J 
ures  to  guarantee  the  moral  character  and  ; 
of  those  engaging  in  bustneiss ;  suppression  of  la^-^ 
fair  competitive  methods;  rigid  control  of  s 
lation.  Am^ong  measures  of  a  general  cha 
favored  are  these:  efficient  protection  of  the  Soa-^ 
day;  suppression  of  vagrancy  and  of  tisury;  isi- 
come  tax;  municipal  emploiiTnent  bureaus:  crea 
tion  of  associations  to  build  working  men's  home: 
The  document  concludes :  *'  May  the  world  he  csoc- 
vinced  of  the  urgent  need  of  organizationi  of  st^ 
ciety  on  a  professional  Christian  basis.  May  llr. 
State  take  in  hand  at  once  the  accomplishmen: 
of  effective  reform  to  obviate  an  imminent  cat3> 
trophe,  to  promote  the  w^elfare  of  the  laboriai 
class,  for  the  glory  and  blessing  of  the  country. 
The  Count  de  Mun,  best  known  of  Freud 
Catholic  leaders,  summarizes  the  Catholic 
tion  as  follows : 


The  ensemble  of  our  demand*  should  tend  to  i , 

people  the  enjoyment  of  essential  nRhts  aiisundersiooi  1  . 
mdividualism;  legal  representation  of  their  interestafliDidBiK 
cessitics  in  place  of  pure  numerical  repre^entalioa;  the  pJOr 
crvation  of  the  home  and  family  life;  a  wage  which  will  wai^ 
port  the  worker's  family;  protection  aeainA  iiuecufitr  Sst 
to  accident,  illrvess.  unemployment,  and  old  aee;  ionuasce 
against  inevitable  helplessness;  profit-shann^  and  joiot 
ownership  of  capital;  protection  aininst  speculatrao  and 
stock-jobbing,  .  .  ,  Two  agencies  shoiild  unite  to  ztaliae 
this  prosram:  professional  on^nixation  and  leiiislation. 

These  reforms  would  be  vain,  inefficient,  or  impOBBibie  it 
they  were  not  founded  on  Christian  education,  which  is  tb« 
basis  of  morality,  on  the  teaching  of  the  catechi^,  vliidt 
leads  one  to  know  and  respect  the  hji^hts  ol  God;  smg^e guar- 
anty of  the  rights  of  man;  on  the  doctrine  ol  tbe  Gocik1 
which  teaches  the  practise  of  reciprocal  duties  aa  wefl  as  le- 
spcct  for  natural  rights,  which  commands  men  to  love  one 
another  and  makes  erf  charity  a  duty  as  well  as  justice,  which 
shows  to  the  poor  as  to  the  rich,  above  and  beyond  tf  "  "" 
imate  pursuit  of  material  thiruis,  their  immortal  de 
the  supreme  end  of  life,  and  shows  them  voluntary  sa< 
the  means  to  attain  it;  if  they  are  not  founded,  last  l.  _ 
the  liberty  of  the  Church,  a  condition  essential  to  its  ap 
late,  to  its  work  of  enlightenment  and  mercy,  to  Iti  enti 
moral  and  material  inlluence. 

William  J.  Kerby. 

Rbfbrbhcbs:  Papal  documents  referred  to;  Turman,  Lt 
Catkolicisnu  SixiaU,  an  excellent  summary  of  doctrmcs, 
bibliography  and  documents,  used  freely  in  this  expoc- 
tion;  Hitxe,  Kapitai  und  Arbeit  (in  French  trajuJatioo 
also),  an  able  cntique  and  plan  of  social  reconstruction; 
von  Kettlcr.  />»#  Gross€n  Soxtalen  Fragwn  tUr  Gtgfimmn  aad 
Dif  Arbciter  Frage  und  das  Christenthum,  containing  the 
best  expression  oi  the  author's  views;  De  Utm,Discommi> 
5  vols, 

ROBiE:  Rome,  in  political  science,  tnar  he 
said  in  a  large  degree  to  stand  in  philosopnical 
antithesis  to  Athens*  As  in  Greek  political 
thought,  the  individual  is  conceived  as  spring- 
ing from  the  State,  in  Rome,  to  a  large  extent,  so 
far  as  its  foundation  was  philosophically  ana- 
lyzed at  all,  the  State  is  considered  to  spring  from 
the  individual.  Philosophically  Rome  was  indi- 
vidualistic where  Athens  was  socialistic.  Un* 
doubtedly  this  distinction  must  not  be  prest  too 
far;  neither  city  consistently  developed  its  basic 
thought  into  either  socialism  or  individualism, 
Rome  especially  was  practical  and  titilitarian 
rather  than  theoretic.  Nevertheless,  it  is  to 
Rome  rather  than  to  Greece  that  we  go  to  find  the 
beginnings  of  the  modem  individualistic  theory 
of  natural  rights  developed  by  Locke,  Hobbes* 
Rousseau «  Jefferson,  and  all  individualists  which 
conceives  of  the  State  as  a  compact  or  cxBation  in 
some  form  of  individual  wills,  so  that  we  say  thitt 
governments  only  derive  their  just  powers  from 
the  consent  of  the  governed.  It  was  Rome  Chat 
first  developed  the  distinction  between  the  jus  gett* 
tium  and  theji*5  cnnte,  (See  Natural  RtoRTS.) 
It  is  to  the  Roman  jurisconsults  that  we  mainly 
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go  for  the  foundation  principles  of  modem  juris- 
prudence. 

It  works  out  continuallv  in  Roman  history. 
Roman  history  may  be  said  to  be  one  long  strug- 
gle of  individuals  or  groups  of  individuals  contest- 
ing for  their  rights.  Families,  tribes,  gentes, 
plebeians,  patricians,  each  struggle  for  their  own. 
Maving  thrown  off  their  kings,  out  of  this  indi- 
vidualistic political  competition,  the  strongest 
survive.  A  steadily  lessening  number  of  individ- 
uals wield  the  power  as  their  rivals  go  down  in 
the  struggle.  Thus  we  have  the  plebiscite,  the 
oomitia  centuriata,  tribunes,  quaestors,  decem- 
virs, censors,  curules,  consuls,  triumvirs — finally 
Csesar,  the  one  man — a  tumultous  stream,  with 
many  winding's  but  one  general  course.  Out  of 
the  mdividualistic  basis,  the  struggle  for  rights, 
came  at  last  the  strong  man  and  the  deaUi  of 
freedom,  even  as  in  Athens,  while  she  held  to  her 
State  basis,  came  the  greatest  amount  of  individ- 
uality the  world  has  ever  known.     (See  Athens.) 

Yet  even  the  Caesar  ruled  and  issued  edicts 
and  built  his  monuments  in  the  name  of  the 
Senate  and  people  of  Rome  (S.  P.  2  R.).  The 
forms  of  inoividualistic  freedom  were  preserved 
lon^  after  the  actuality  had  departed.  **The 
various  offices  of  the  republic  were  not  annihi- 
lated but  gradually  concentrated  in  a  single  man** 
(Lecky^  '^^History  of  European  Worlds,  vol.  i, 
chap.  u.). 

Yet  Rome  very  slightly  developed  her  politics 
in  conscious  thought.  She  adopted  Greek  ideas 
and  gave  them  a  twist  and  a  development  they 
had  never  known.  Her  genius  was  practical  con- 
structive military  rather  than  philosophic.  Po- 
lybius  in  his  aniysis  of  the  Roman  Constitution 
and  Cicero  in  his  presentations  of  Greek  thought 
are  almost  the  only  Roman  writers  on  political 
science.     In  political  economy  they  did  even  less. 

In  spite  of  their  practical  views  of  life  and  utilitarianism, 
they  produced  no  hi^hlv  developed  system  of  manufacture  or 
exchange.  The  agricultural  haoits  of  the  first  Romans  soon 
gave  place,  through  the  increase  of  militarism, 
to  an  extensive  system  of  slave-labor.  Large 
EeOBOmiet  estates  took  the  place  of  small  holdings,  and 
drove  the  peasant  proprietor  to  the  city 
streets.  Commerce  and  industry  were  re- 
smrded  by  the  free  citizen  with  contempt,  and  even  the  noblest 
Koooans  were  not  free  from  this  disdain  of  manual  labor. 
Some  signs  of  economic  thoufi[ht  are  to  be  found  in  the  wri- 
tings of  the  philosophers  and  jurists;  but  most  of  their  ideas 
were  taken  uom  the  Greeks,  and  none  of  their  original  con- 
oei^ons  are  of  much  scientific  value.  The  philosophic 
writers  express  the  general  feeling  of  industrial  decay,  and 
the  increasing  tendency  toward  luxury  and  immorality. 
To  be  sure  the  virtues  and  pleasures  of  rural  life  and  agri- 
culture are  much  dwelt  upon,  but  chiefly  with  no  higher  pur- 
pose than  to  glorify  the  hardihood  of  the  early  Romans.  As 
to  the  sodal  evils  which  surrounded  them  they  were  very 
largely  indifferent  and  short-sighted .  Pliny,  * '  The  Elder  "  ( a  3- 
79),  iNmo  is  not  so  much  an  independent  thinker  as  an  Encyclo- 
pedist, in  his  "Natural  History"  favors  agriculture  on  the 
large  scale,  but  protests  against  the  slave-tilled  laHfundia. 
He  expresses  a  preference  for  barter  rather  than  for  a  money 
exchange,  and  aeplores  the  use  of  gold.  Varro  and  Columella 
are  to  be  credited  with  having  perceived  the  superiority  of 
free  labor  to  that  of  slaves:  and,  together  with  Cato.  they 
advocate  a  return  to  agriculture  as  the  best  means  to  avert 
the  flood  of  corruption  and  immorality  which  was  then  felt  to 
be  approaching  the  empire.  Cicero  translated  Xenophon's 
**  Economics  "  and  also  praised  a^culture. 

As  to  the  general  principles  of  industrial  progress  they  have 
fittle  to  say.  In  general,  the  Roman  theorists  agreed  with 
the  Grecians  in  dimpproving  of  interest,  Cato  going  so  far  as 
to  fiken  It  to  murder.  In  b.c.  ^41  the  taking  of  interest  was 
entirely  forbidden  by  the  Genucian  Law. 

Both  Greeks  and  Romans  approached  social  problems  from 
the  political  rather  than  the  economic  side.  Political  econ- 
Ofiy  is  necessarily  a  modem  science. 

rWbrbncbs:  Devtlopment  of  the  Raman  Constitution,  by  Am- 
brose Tighe:  History  of  the  Roman  People,  hy  C.  Seignobes; 
History  t±  Rome  (Fr.),  by  J.  V.  Duruy;  The  City-State,  by 
W.  W.  Powkr;  History  of  European  Morals,  by  Lecky 
(voL  L). 


ROOSEVELT,  THEODORE:  Twenty-sixth 
President  of  the  United  States;  bom  in  New 
York  City,  1858.  From  private  schools  in  New 
York  he  went  to  Harvard  University  and  grad- 
uated in  1880.  Traveling  in  Europe  and  making 
htmting  expeditions  in  the  West,  he  returned  to 
New  York  and  took  part  in  the  politics  of  his  own 
ward.  He  was  sent  to  the  Assembly  in  1883, 
1884,  and  1885,  where  he  made  a  record  as  an  in- 
def)endent  Republican  and  a  relentless  foe  of 
political  jobbery  and  corruption.  He  procured 
the  Roosevelt  investigation  and  some  administra- 
tive reforms.  In  1886  he  was  tmsuccessful  Re- 
Sublican  candidate  for  mayor  against  Abram  S. 
[ewitt  and  Henry  George.  In  1889  he  was  ap- 
pointed Civil  Service  Commissioner  and  threw 
himself  actively  into  the  work,  which  he  con- 
tinued till  1 8^5,  when  he  became  president  of  the 
New  York  Citv  Police  Board,  thmking  that  the 
"storm  center^'  was  there.  By  his  vigorous  en- 
forcement of  Sunday-closing  laws  he  made  many 
friends  and  bitter  enemies.  In  1897  he  was  ap- 
pointed Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  which 
position  he  resigned  in  1898  to  help  organize  the 
First  U.  S.  Cavalry  Volunteers  (Rough  Riders), 
which  distinguished  itself  for  gallantry  in  the 
Spanish  War.  The  same  year  he  was  elected 
Grovemor  of  New  York  State,  Jan.,  1899,  to  Dec, 
1900.  In  1900  he  was  nominated  vice-president 
by  the  Republican  Party  and  elected.  On  the 
death  of  McKinley,  Sept.  14,  1901,  he  became 
president,  and  was  reelected  to  a  second  term  in 
1904.  He  has  been  aggressive  for  the  reforms  he 
believes  necessary,  in  the  controlling  of  the  mon- 
opolies by  the  federal  government  and  in  giving 
"a  square  deal"  to  all.  (For  his  views,  see  Re- 
publican Party.)  Besides  writing  upon  the 
West  and  hunting  trips,  his  main  works  have 
been  "Naval  War  of  1812"  (1881);  "The  Win- 
ning of  the  West"  (4  vols.,  1889-95);  "History 
of  New  York"  (1890) ;  "Essays on  Practical  Poli- 
tics" (1892);  "American  Ideals  and  Other  Es- 
says" (1897);  "The  Strenuous  Life"  (1900).  >ld- 
Jre55:  The  White  House,  Washington.  Summer 
residence,  Oyster  Bay,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

ROSCHER,  WILHELM  GEORG  FRIEDRICH: 

Philosopher;  economist;  bom  181 7,  in  Hanover; 
studied  at  Gottingen  and  Berlin.  In  1838  took 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  at  Gottingen, 
where,  in  1840,  he  became  privat-docent  for  his- 
tory and  economics.  In  1843  he  was  appointed 
extraordinary,  and  1844,  ordinary  professor.  In 
1848  he  was  called  to  Leipsic,  where  he  re- 
mained, tho  repeated  calls  came  from  other  uni- 
versities— Munich,  Vienna,  and  Berlin — ^till  his 
death  in  1804. 

Dr.  Roscner  achieved  a  lasting  fame  as  the 
founder  of  the  historical  school  of  political  econ- 
omy, and  many  learned  associations  have  de- 
lighted to  do  him  honor.  Professor  Cohn  says  of 
him: 

In  the  foremost  rank  we  must  place  a  man.  who  shortly 
before  had  acquired  a  reputation  by  a  philological-historiou 
work,  and  then  turned  to  political  economy,  Wilhelm  Roscher. 
His  "  Vorlesungen  uber  Staatswirthschaft  nach  geschichtlicher 
Methode  "  (Lectures  on  State  Economy  on  Historical  Method) 
were  only  the  outlines  of  his  lectures  .  .  .  but  the  one  happy 
analogy  by  which  Roscher  applied  the  results  of  the  histonou 
school  to  political  economy  was  a  scientific  achievement.  The 
conclusions  which  he  drew  from  this  analogy,  in  regard  to  the 
mission  of  the  historical  school  of  political  economy,  are  the 
same  which  the  historical  school  of  law  had  drawn  for  their 
science  a  generation  previous — even  his  quotations  from  Jus- 
tus Mdser  and  Bacon  are  borrowed  from  Savigny:  neverthe- 
less, the  service  he  rendered  to  our  science  is  a  great  and  last- 
ing one; 
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RoBcher's  conclusions  as  to  the  mission  of  poHttcaJ  economy 

I  were  &e  follows: 

[  (i)  The  study  of  the  economy  of  the  State  \&  a  political 
science,  whose  mission  is  to  undcn>t4Lnd  men^  and  contntl 
men,  .  .  .  {i)  We  need  an  in vcstigfttion  of  the  earlier  stages 
of  dvilJKation  in  order  to  understand  the  nature  of  modem 
civilization;  and  further  of  ij,)  the  economic  development  of 
different  nations,  with  especial  reference  to  the  nations  of 
classic  antiquity,  whose  development  lies  before  us  in  its 
totality.  {4)  Otit  of  all  this  arises  the  practical  demand  which 
the  science  makes  upon  us.  viz,;  the  task  of  constructing 
modem  measunes  of  economic  policy  on  an  historical  basis,  or^ 
in  other  words,  learning  what  is  suited  for  the  present  lime  by 

L-studying  the  historic&l  growth  of  individual  institutions. 

'  Author:  "Gnindriss  zu  Vorle^ungen  uber  die 
Staatswirthschaft  nach  geschichtlicher  Methode"  ; 
**  System  der  Volkswirthschaft/'  voL  i. ;  **Dic 
Grundlagen  der  National6konomik»"  voL  ii.; 
"Nationalokonomie  des  Akerbaues  und  der 
verwandten  Uiprodtiktionszweige,"  vol.  iii., 
*'National6konomie  des  Handels  und  Gewerbe- 
fleisses,"   vol.    iv. ;    *' System   der   Finanzwissen- 

fschaft'*;    "Ansichten  der  Vo Iks wirthsc haft   aus 

'  dem  geschichtlicben  Standpunkte," 

ROSS,  EDWARD  ALSWORTH:  ^\jnerican  so- 
ciologist and  publicist;  born  Virden.  III.,  1866. 
Graduate  Coe  College,  1886;  taught  at  Fort 
Dodge,  Iowa,  1886-88:  University  of  BerHn,  188S- 
1890.  Ph.D.,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  iSgi; 
professor  economics  and  social  science,  Indiana 
University,  1891-92;  University  associate,  Cor- 
nell University*  1 89  2-93;  professor  Stanford 
University,  18^3-1900;  studied  abroad,  1898-99; 
professor  University  of  Nebraska,  190T-6; 
professor  of  sociology  at  University  of  Wisconsin, 
1906,  Professor  Ross  holds  neither  to  individ- 
I  tialism  nor  to  collectivism,  but  avows  as  his  creed 
*  social  energism  of  which  the  cardinal  points  are: 
minimization  of  wasteful  conflict,  maximization 
of  cooperation^  unleashing  of  human  energy, 
diffusion  of  security,  socialization  of  the  higher 
goods  of  civihzation,  and  conscious  acceleration  of 

Erogress,     Author  of  *  'Sinking  Funds  *' ;  **  Honest 
blTars '  * ;   "  Social  Control  "  ;  '  *  The  Foundations 
of   Sociology."     Address:    University ^   Madison, 
tWis. 

ROUSSEAU,  JEAIf  JACQUES:  Philosopher  of 
the  naturalistic  school;  bom  of  French  parentage, 
Geneva,  Switzerlandj  1713.  His  mother  dying 
when  he  was  very  young,  his  dissipated  father 
abandoned  him  and  he  was  taken  charge  of  by  a 
relative  and  placed  under  the  tutorship  of  a  clergy- 
man at  Bossey,  In  his  twelfth  year  he  was  ap- 
prenticed to  a  notary,  and  a  year  later  to  an  en- 
graver; in  1728  he  ran  away,  and  in  Savoy  came 
under  the  protection  of  Mme.  de  Warens,  but  soon 
left  and  went  through  a  variety  of  experiences,  for 
a  short  time  footman  to  Mme.  cfe  Vercellis  in  Turin. 
Later  he  returned  to  Mme.  de  Warens  and  became 
her  lover  as  well  as  her  prot^gd.  His  tendency  to 
wander  took  him  away  trom  her;  returning  to  find 
her  gone,  he  resumed  his  wanderings  and  adven- 
tures ;  in  I  73  2  he  went  to  Paris  and  secured  a  posi- 
tion in  the  service  of  Sardinia,  but  found  Mme,  de 
Warens  again  and  was  installed  in  her  household, 
and  when  his  health  failed  he  went  with  her  to 
Chambray,  passing  the  time  with  music  and  read- 
ing. In  1 741  he  returned  to  Paris,  read  a  paper  on 
the  theory  of  music  before  the  Academ  y  of  Sciences, 
but  being  unfavorably  received  he  became  for 
a  year  and  a  half  secretary  to  M.  de  Montagne, 
French  ambassador  at  Venice.  He  came  back  to 
Paris,  still  a  wanderer,  now  and  again  led  into  im- 
morality, yet  making  friends  and  earning  a  pre- 


carious living  by  copying  music  and  acting  afl^ 
secretary  to  Mme.  Dapin.  At  this  time  he  mar*' 
ricd  a  servant  girl,  Th<?rese  Levasseur.  Five' 
children  were  bom  to  them :  all  were  committed 
to  the  foundling  hospital.  He  now  gained  some 
literary  notoriety.  Diderot  accepted  him  as  a 
contributor  to  his  '* Encyclopedic."  In  1749  be^ 
won  the  prize  offered  by  the  Academy  of  Dijon 
for  an  essay  on  the  effect  of  the  progress  of  civili- 
zation, arguing  the  superiority  of  the  state  of 
nature.  Its  publication  in  1750  made  him 
famous. 

He  embraced  the  Catholic  faith  in   1754;  he 
returned  to  Protestantism  and  went  to  dieneva 
as  a  free  citizen ;  in  1 756  returned  to  Paris  and  oc- 
cupied the  "Hermitage"  for  a  year,  during  whichi 
time  he  wrote  "La  Nouvelle  H^lolCse."     He  quar- 
reled with  his  friends  and  left,  going  to  Mont- 
morency.    Here   he   wrote   against   the   drama, 
attacking  also   Voltaire  and   Diderot.     In    176a 
he  produced  at  Amsterdam  **Le  Contrat  Social," 
for  whiph  he  received  i  ,000  louis,  and  the  same 
year  '*Emile,"  a  treatise  on  education*  for  which 
he  received  6,000  louis.     He  was  now  generally  j 
attacked,  by  the  Conserv^atives  for  his     Le  Con-i 
trat  Social, '^'  by  the  moraHsts  for  his  ''Nouvelle^ 
H^loTse,"  by  the  Church  for  his  *'£mile,"      In 
1 762  he  fled  from  a  threatened  arrest  and  escaped 
to  Switzerland  and  then  to  Prussia,  where  Fred- 
erick   II.    seemed   willing   to   protect  him,    and 
whence  he  wrote  letters  denouncing  his  enemies. 
Here  he  was  attacked  by  the  populace  and  he  fled 
to  Isle  St.  Pierre  in  the  Lake  of  Burme  till  ordered 
to  leave  by  the  Swiss  Government.     He  event- 
ually went'  invited  by  David  Hume,  to  England, 
which    he    reached    in    1766,     Partly    honized. 
partly  condemned  in  London,  he  went  to  Derby-. 
shire,  w^here  he  wrote  most  of  his  **Confessions.**j 
He   quarreled    with    Hume    and   other    English' 
friends,  and  made  to  believe  that  he  was  l^ing 
plotted  against  by  the  King  of  Prussia  he  fled  to 
France  in  1767,  where  he  wandered  from  place  to 
place,  finishing  his  ** Confessions,"  at  last  going 
to  Paris  and  earning  a  living  by  copying  music. 
He  was  welcomed  and  aided  by  the  'Marcjuis  d 
Mirabeau   and    others,    but    quarreled    with    all' 
friends  and  was  thought  by  some  to  be  at  this^ 
time  half  insane;  he  died  in  a  fit  of  apoplexy/ 
July  2,  1778,  leaving  many  smaller  writings  be- 
sides the  above-mentioned  works  and  a  mass  of 
correspondence. 

(For  a  review  of  his  social  teachings,  see  article 
Natural  Rtohts.) 

ROWITTREE,  BENJAMIN  SEEBOHM:  Manu< 

facturer;  writer;  bom  1871,  York,  England;  edu-i 
cated  at  the  Friends'  School,  York :  studied  chem-l 
istry  at  Owen*s  College.  Actively  engaged  in 
business,  as  well  as  in  social  and  political  work, 
Mr,  Rowntree's  sympathies  are  with  the  advanced 
radical  section  in  English  politics.  He  firmly  be- 
lieves that  a  deepening  of  the  spiritual  life  of  the 
nation  is  an  absolutely  necessary  and  essential 
condition  to  any  permanently  effective  social  re- 
form.  Author:'  '  Poverty  " ;"  *'  A  Study  of  Town 
Life";  "Betting  and  Gambling:  a  National 
Eva."  Address:  The  Homestead,  Clifton,  York» 
England. 

ROWLAPTDS,  JAMES;  Member  British  Par- 
liament, of  the  Labor  Party  for  Dartford,  Kent; 
bom  1851 ;  had  an  elementary'  education;  became 
a  ^vatch'case  maker,  and  a  freeman  of  the  Gold- 
smiths' Company.     He  was  the  pioneer  and  later 
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the  secretary  of  the  Leasehold  Enfranchisement 
Association;  an  honorary  secretary  of  the  Land 
Law  Reform  Association.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
National  Liberal  Club.  He  was  returned  to  Par- 
liament in  1906  chiefly  by  the  Labor  vote,  assisted 
by  the  Liberals.  Address:  119,  Mercer's  Road, 
Tufnell  Park,  N.  London,  England. 

ROYCROFTERS:  An  industrial  community  at 
East  Aurora,  N.  Y.,  organized  in  1895  by  Elbert 
Hubbard  {q.  v.).  The  community  has  a  capital 
stock  of  $300,000,  fully  paid  in,  and  a  membership 
of  500  people,  100  of  whom  are  stockholders  in  the 
institution.  The  rest  enjoy  the  various  privi- 
leges that  the  community  affords,  such  as  ad- 
mission to  lectures,  classes,  musicals,  and  the  use 
of  the  library  and  art  gallery. 

The  Roycrofters  manufacture  artistic  books, 
terra-cotta,  ornamental  iron-work,  and  furniture. 

The  community  also  raises  most  that  it  needs 
for  food.  (For  its  profit-sharing  plan,  see  Hub- 
bard, Elbert). 

RUGE,  ARNOLD:  Professor;  revolutionist; 
bom  Bergen,  island  of  Rugen,  1802.  He  studied 
philology  and  philosophy  at  Halle,  Jena,  and 
Heidelberg;  in  1824  he  was  imprisoned  for  five 
years  at  Colberg,  for  membership  in  a  secret  politi- 
cal society;  1831  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
esthetics  at  Halle,  and  attracted  much  attention 
as  a  philosophical  critic;  1843  he  joined  Karl 
Marx  {q,  v.)  in  Paris,  and  they  published  the 
•'Deutsch-franzosische  Jahrbucher."  He  was 
elected  to  the  German  Parliament  in  1848,  and 
the  same  year  founded  the  paper  Reform  at  Berlin. 
This  was  soon  supprest,  ana  after  attempts  at 
revolutionarv  intrigue  in  Dresden  and  Carlsruhe 
he  went  to  London  in  1849  and  formed  a  Euro- 
pean Democratic  committee  with  Ledru-Rollin 
and  Mazzini  in  London.  He  died  at  Brighton, 
1880.     Besides  the  above-mentioned   works   he 

gublished  "Zwei  Jaihre  in  Paris";  "Poetische 
tilder"  and  "Politische  Bilder";  "Unser  Sys- 
tem"; **Ausfruherer  Zeit";  "Manifest  an  das 
deutsche  Volk." 

RUSH,  BENJAMIN:  Abolitionist;  bom  By- 
berry,  near  Philadelphia,  1 746.  He  studied  med- 
icine in  Philadelphia,  Edinburgh,  London,  and 
Paris;  began  practise  in  Philadelphia  in  1769,  and 
made  professor  of  chemistry  in  the  medical  college 
there.  In  the  provincial  conference  in  Pennsyl- 
vania he  moved  the  resolution  to  formulate  its 
sentiments  for  a  Declaration  of  Independence; 
chosen  to  the  Continental  Congress;  became  one 
of  the  signers  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
Dr.  Rush  was  made  surgeon-general  of  the  middle 
department  of  the  army,  and  soon  after  physician- 
general. 

In  1778  he  resigned  his  position  because  of 
wrongs  done  to  the  soldiers  in  regard  to  the 
hospital  stores,  and  resumed  practise  in  Phila- 
delphia. About  1785  he  planned  there  the  first 
dispensary  in  the  United  States. 

In  the  state  convention  he  was  a  stanch  sup- 
porter of  the  federal  constitution.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  convention  of  Pennsylvania  to 
form  a  state  constitution. 

While  the  yellow  fever  prevailed  in  1793,  Dr. 
Rush  was  estimated  by  Dr.  Ramsay  to  have  saved 
6,000  persons  in  Philadelphia  from  death  by  that 
disease.  He  received  many  honors  therefor  from 
Europe  as  well  as  America.  He  was  president  of 
the  Society  for  the  Abolition  of  Slavery  and  of 


many  other  moral  and  religious  societies,  and  a 
frequent  writer  on  reform  themes.  Treasurer  of 
the  U.  S.  Mint  from  1799  till  his  death  in  1813. 

RUSKIN,  JOHN:  Bom  in  London,  1819,  the 
son  of  a  wealthy  wine  merchant.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  home  and  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  He 
then  devoted  himself  to  painting,  under  J.  D. 
Harding  and  Copley  Fieldmg.  In  1847  he  pub- 
lished the  first  volume  of  Modem  Painters," 
the  noted  defense  of  Turner's  art.  He  published 
the  second  volume  in  1846,  and  the  remaining 
volumes  in  1856  and  i860,  after  a  residence  in 
Italy  and  a  careful  studv  of  Italian  art.  In  1849 
appeared  the  "Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture," 
and  from  185 1  to  18J3  the  three  volumes  of  the 
"Stones  of  Venice.  In  1869  he  was  elected 
Slade  professor  of  fine  arts  at  Oxford,  and  reelect- 
ed in  1876  and  1883 ;  failing  health  compelled  him 
to  resign  in  1884,  since  when  he  lived  in  retirement 
at  Brantwood,  Coniston.  His  first  writing  on 
economic  subjects  was  "Unto  this  Last,"  essays 
republished  from  the  CornhiU  Magazine  in  1862. 
This,  with  "Munera  Pulveris"  (1862-63),  "The 
Crown  of  Wild  Olive"  (1866),  and  the  letters  to 
working  men,  "Fors  Clavigera"  (1871-84),  em^ 
body  his  economic  teachings.  He  and  Carlyle 
may  be  said  to  be  the  prophets  of  the  modem 
English  Socialist  movement. 

The  essence  of  his  social  teaching  may,  perhaps, 
be  put  in  one  of  his  own  phrases:  "There  is  no 
wealth  but  life ;  life  including  all  its  powers  of  love, 
of  joy,  and  of  admiration." 

From  this  teaching  springs  all  else.  Because 
noble  life  is  wealth  it  follows,  with  Ruskin,  that 
that  country  is  richest  which  nourishes  the  great- 
est number  of  noble  and  happy  human  beings; 
that  that  man  is  wealthiest  who,  having  perfected 
the  functions  of  his  own  life  to  the  utmost,  has 
also  the  widest  helpful  influence,  both  personal 
and  by  means  of  his  possessions,  over  the  lives  of 
others. 

Moreover,  because  life  is  wealth,  it  follows  that 
only  that  which  contributes  life  has  a  right  to  re- 
turn in  wealth ;  hence  interest,  the  return  of  money 
for  the  use  of  dead  money,  is  wrong — only  those 
have  a  right  to  share  in  the  products  of  industry 
who  have  put  into  the  operation  some  industry 
themselves,  some  outgo  of  their  own  life. 

These  two  conceptions,  the  law  of  wealth  and 
the  law  of  service,  run  through  all  of  Ruskin's 
works.  He  teaches  that  wealth  is  '  *  the  possession 
of  the  valuable  by  the  valiant " ;  that  service  bids 
English  men  and  women  to  become  "Soldiers  of 
the  Plowshare  as  well  as  Soldiers  of  the  Sword." 

Ruskin  taught  from  these  principles,  first,  the 
law  of  "Property  to  whom  proper  "—or  that  land 
and  tools  belong  to  those  who  can  use  them; 
secondly,  that  he  who  can,  should  use  his  tools — 
use  his  tools  to  develop  life,  the  highest  life  in  him- 
self and  others;  thirdly,  that  this  highest  life  can 
only  be  by  cooperation  instead  of  by  competition, 
the  thought  of  what  we  can  give  rather  than  of 
what  we  can  get,  the  thought  of  what  we  are  rather 
than  of  what  we  have.  This,  added  to  Ruskin*s 
teaching  as  regards  art,  constitutes  Ruskin's  social 
system .  His  theory  of  art  and  his  theory  of  society 
he  never  divorces,  because  they  are  both  part  of 
his  one  theory  of  life.  Of  art  he  taught,  first,  that 
the  life  of  art  is  in  religion ;  secondly,  that  its  food 
is  in  the  ocular  and  passionate  love  of  nature; 
thirdly,  that  its  healtn  is  in  the  humility  of  its 
artists.  Applying  this  to  his  social  teaclung,  his 
outcome  was  that  society  should  be  a  cooperation 
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or  communism  of  artists,  submitting  themselves 
humbly  to  the  law  of  love,  and  in  the  joy  of 
beauty  working  to  produce  the  highest  and  the 
noblest  that  is  in  them. 

Ruskin  call^i  himself  a  communist^in  his  own 
phrase,  **the  reddest  of  the  red."  Yet.  in  equal* 
it^  of  proi>erty  he  did  not  believ^e.  In  creating 
his  St.  George's  Guild  he  distinctly  says  that  there 
should  be  *  no  equality  upon  it/ but  recognition 
of  every  bettemess,  and  reprobation  of  every 
worseness."  He  believed  in  government,  in  the 
State ;  in  the  cooperation  of  workers  in  the  State ; 
in  award  for  worth;  he  did  not  believe  in  interest; 
he  did  not  believe  in  the  capitalist :  he  was  the  bit- 
terest foe  of  the  wage  system  and  of  the  laisseZ' 
faire  political  economy. 

Ruskin  was  not,  however,  a  Socialist  in  all 
things.  Politically,  he  was  conservative.  His 
socialism  was  paternal,  not  fraternal.  He  would 
not  seek  for  reform  through  political  action.  He 
shrank  from  the  rough  and  prosaic  machinery 
of  politics.  The  gospel  of  art  has  rarely  been 
married  to  the  gospel  of  the  ballot  box.  Politi- 
cally* Ruskin  became  reactionary. 

Yet  Ruskin  attempted  the  concrete,  altho  this 
not  so  much  for  the  value  of  the  concrete  itself  as 
because,  in  trying  to  carry  out  his  ideas,  he  could 
alone  be  consistent.  His  St,  George's  Guild  was 
an  inevitable  consequence  of  his  teaching. 

■*The  more  I  see  of  writing,"  he  says,  the  less 
I  care  for  it ;  one  may  do  more  with  a  man  by  get- 
ting ten  words  spoken  to  him,  face  to  face,  than 
by  the  black-lettering  of  a  whole  life's  thought," 

A  valuable  account  of  the  Guild  may  be  found 
in  Edward  Cook's  "Studies  in  Ruskin": 

"It  wa.s  in  May,  1871,"  wiys  Mr.  Cook,  "that  the  scheme 
was  first  mode  public.  In  the  Fort  far  that  month  Mr.  Rus- 
kin called  on  any  landlords  to  come  and  help  him  nvho 
would  like  better  to  be  served  by  men  than  by  iron  devils^ 
and  any  tenants,  and  any  workmen,  who  could  vow  to  work 
and  live  faithfully  for  the  sake  of  the  joy  of  their  home. 
All  who  joined  St.  Georige's  standard  were  to  do  as  Mr.  Rus- 
kin undertook  to  do;  to  give  the  tenth  of  what  they  had 
and  what  they  earned,  not  to  emijpfrate  with,  but  to  stay  in 
Bngland  with,  and  to  nuake  a  happy  England  of  her  once 
more." 

The  Guild  had  an  aBricultural,  an  indostrial,  and  an  artistic 
character.  On  land  bought  by  the  Guild,  to  which  Ruskin 
himself  larfjely  contributcch  an  attempt  was  made  to  carry 
on  an  agricultural  community  according  to  Ruskin's  '*Lawsot 
Life."     Mr.  Cook  says  of  this: 

**The  ae^ricultural  experiments  of  the  St.  George^s  Guild 
have  not  been  a  brilliant  success.  Perhaps  they  have  not 
been  j^ven  a  fair  chance.  Perhar>s  the  times  and  seasons 
have  oeen  unpropttious.  But  whatever  explanations  or 
estGUses  there  may  be,  the  fact  remainfi  that  the  St.  George's 
farms  have  produced  very  little  except  a  plentiful  crop  of  dis- 
appointments. Mr,  Ruskin  has  drawn  man)'  charming  pic- 
tures of  his  idjal  scLlk«nents;  but  the  realities  have  for  the 
most  part  been  either  ijrim  or  grotesoue,  or  (more  often)  both. 
The  Guild  is,  however,  the  owner  of  several  acres  of  land  in 
different  parts  of  the  country,  and  there  19  some  reason  to 
hope  that  past  failures  will  lead  to  future  successes/' 

Other  industrial  experiments  of  Mr.  Ruskin  have  been  in 
the  way  of  fosterinjf  village  industries.  He  wrilesr  *'  What- 
ever may  be  the  destiny  of  London,  or  Paris,  or  Rome  in  the 
future,  i  have  always  taught  that  the  problem  of  ni;ht  organ- 
ization of  country  life  was  wholly  independent  of  them," 

Mr,  Rusldn's  aim  was  not  to  organize  industrial  \illages, 
but  to  revive,  in  existing  villages,  village  industry. 

Foremost  in  work  in  this  direction  stands  Mr,  Albert  Plem- 
ming's  attempt.  timJer  Rusldn's  influence,  to  bring  back  the 
old  industry  of  the  spinning-wheel  to  the  homes  and  villages 
of  Westmoreland,  In  a  measure  it  has  succeeded,  as  one  can 
see  by  reading  Mr.  Flomming's  own  account  of  it,  printed  in 
"Studies  in  Ruskin," 

Another  exoeriment  was  the  making  of  "St.  George's 
cloth"  in  the  I.^e  of  Man.  undertaken  with  Ruskin'^s  help  by 
Mr.  Egbert  Rydingsr.  The  mill  was  built  in  romantic  architec- 
ture by  the  St.  George's  Guild,  the  motive  power  being  water 
and  not  steam.  This  still  exists,  tho  it  has  passed  into 
other  hands  than  those  of  the  Guild. 

The  main  concrete  result  of  the  St.  George's  Guild  lias, 
however,  not  unnaturally,  been  artistic,  in  the  creation  and 
maintenance  of  the  unique  and  beautiful  Ruskin  Museum  at 
Meresbrook  Hall  Sheffield. 


Besides  these  industrial  experiments   Rusklii 
largely  used  his  inheritance  of  some  £200^000,  by 
aiding  Miss  Octavia  Hill  (nee  Tenements)  in  her 
model   tenement  experiments^   in   making^  loaQ^H 
without  interest,  and  in  other  philanthropic  wayi^^ 

Refrrknck:    TA#  Life  and  Work  of  John  Ruskin,  by  W.  C. 
Collingwood  {3  vols..  189^). 


RUSKm  COLLEGE    (Oxford,    England) 
workingnian^s  college,  founded  1899,  as  the  resi 
of  agitation  by  Walter  Vrooman,  but  soon  passinj 
out  of  his  hands,     Tho  started  with  the  aid 
funds  of  friends,  it  has  been  largely  stistained 
the  contributions  of  working  men   themselvi 
Says  a  report  of  1904: 

Ninety-five  thousand  members  of  the  Amalgamated  Soci^ 
ety  of  Ensineers  have  raised  jCi<5SO  by  meanj»  of  four  levies 
€inc  fienny  each,  and  with  the  amount  of  their  last  levy 
maintaininip;  nine  of  their  members  at  the  college  for  a  y< 
the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Railway  Servants  have  devql 
ijjoo  to  the  building  fund  and  established  three  act 
ships;  the  Northern  Counties  Weavers  have  sieot 
amounting  to  £^0,  and  have  established  two  scholarships;  tl 
London  Society  of  Compositors,  the  Scottish  Cooperati' 
Wholesale  Society,  and  many  working-class  organicatio 
have  sent  contributions;  many  of  the  students  who  have  been 
in  residence  at  Ruskin  College  were  sent  and  paid  for  by  their 
fellow  working  men,  and  there  have  even  been  ca«<K  in  which 
men  have  undertaken  to  provide  for  the  wife  and  cfalldfea  of 
a  comrade  during  his  absence  at  college. 

The  college  is  intended  for  working  men  w' 
are  desirous  of  taking  part  in  public  and  soci 
work,  and  the  subjects  taught  bear  principally 
upon  social  and  indtistrial  questions — viz,,  politi- 
cal economy,  industrial  histpry,  history  of  social 
movements,  citizenship,  local  government*  soci- 
^^ogjj  and  logic.  The  work  is  carried  on  in  two 
ways:  (i)  by  residence  at  the  college,  and  (2)  by 
means  of  a  correspondence  school,  which  enables 
those  who  cannot  leave  their  work  to  learn  the 
same  subjects  through  the  post.  The  fees  for 
residence  at  Ruskin  College  are  £^2  per  annum » 
including  board,  lodging,  and  tuition.  The  fees 
for  membership  of  the  correspondence  school  are 
15.  entrance  fee  and  is.  per  month.  The  move- 
ment is  under  the  control  of  a  coitncil. 

One  distinctive  feature  of  the  life  at  Ruskin 
college  is  that  the  men  themselves  do  most  of  tl 
housework,     taking    their    turns    at    scrubbi 
floors,  washing  up  crockery,  etc.     There  are 
servants  except  a  cook- 
That  the  students  are  genuine  working  men 
may  be  seen  from  the  following  Ust  of  the  occ 
pations  of  the  thirty 'four  in  residence  in  T90- 
engineers,  9;  miners,  9;  weavers,  4:  chain  makei 
bricklayer,    dock    latiorer,   railway   workers, 
clerk,  blacksmith,  carpenter,  boiler-maker,  masoSi 
cloth-looker,  1  each.     Nearly  all  are  members  of 
trade  organizations,  and  several  hold  representa- 
tive positions  in  their  societies. 

At  first  laughed  at  in  Oxford,  the  best  minds  in 
the  tmiversity  soon  recognized  Ruskin  College. 
Men  like  Dr.  Caird,  the  Master  of  Balliol:  Dr. 
Goudy,  the  regius  professor  of  civil  law,  and  the 
late  Prof,  F.  York  Powell,  became  members  of 
the  cotmcil  of  the  college,  and  several  of  the  pro- 
fessors threw  open  their  lectures  to  the  young 
workmen. 

The  correspondence  department  of  the  Ruskin 
College  is  quite  as  remarkable  in  its  way  as  the 
work  among  the  resident  students.  By  its  means 
men  and  women  in  all  parts  of  Great  Britain  and 
in  many  of  the  colonies  are  studying  from  week 
to  weelc.  Printed  outlines  of  the  month's  course 
of  study  are  sent  to  every  meml>er,  and  in  addi* 
tion  to  the  text-book,  which  all  study,  parallel 
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readings  are  suggested  for  those  who  are  able  to 
read  more  widely. 

Principal  of  Ruskin  College,  Dennis  Hird,  M.A. ; 
vice-principal,  H.  B.  Lees  Smith,  M.A.;  general 
secretary,  Bertram  Wilson. 

RUSKIN  COOPERATIVE  COLONY:  In  1893 
Mr.  J.  A.  Wayland,  editor  of  The  Coming  Nation^ 
then  published  at  Greensburg,  Ind.,  with  a  circu- 
lation of  17,000,  conceived  the  idea  of  establish- 
ing a  cooperative  colony  to  be  operated  as  nearly 
upon  the  plans  laid  down  in  Bellamy's  "Looking 
Backward  '  as  the  present  competitive  system 
would  pNermit.  He  proposed  to  make  The  Com- 
ing Nation  the  organ  and  basis  of  the  movement. 
If  the  workers,  who  had  pushed  the  circulation  so 
far,  would  increase  it  to  100,000,  the  profits  would 
amount  to  $23,000  a  year.  This  he  would  turn 
over  to  an  association  to  buy  land  and  to  found 
a  cooperative  village,  to  which  he  would  transfer 
the  printing  plant.  Each  member,  man  or  wom- 
an, was  to  nave  an  equal  voice,  whether  con- 
tributing much  or  little.  No  one  would  be 
obliged  to  work  for  the  commtmity.  Every  one 
was  to  be  free  to  do  as  he  or  she  willed,  so  long 
as  in  so  doing  the  equal  rights  of  others  were 
not  infringed. 

This  proposition  met  with  favor.  The  circula- 
tion of  the  paper  grew  rapidly.  Steps  were  taken 
to  select  a  site,  and  by  July  25,  1894,  when  the 
printing  plant  was  moved  to  Tennessee  City, 
Tenn.,  the  subscription  list  had  reached  60,000, 
and  a  Ruskin  cooperative  association  was 
formed  under  the  laws  of  Tennessee,  with  Mr. 
Wayland  as  president.  But  dissensions  rose 
almost  from  the  start;  anarchistic  and  socialistic 
elements  could  not  combine.  Mr.  Wavland  was 
criticized  for  selecting  the  site  despite  tne  adverse 
report  of  his  own  agent.  It  certainly  was  not 
favorable.  The  circulation  of  the  paper,  how- 
ever, grew,  and  the  colonists  had  to  some  extent 
to  ch^ge  their  ideals.  A  stock  company  was  or- 
ganized under  a  mining  and  manufacturing  char- 
ter, the  stock  limited  to  $500,000.  The  actual 
capital  was  $17,050.40.  This  included  1,000 
acres  of  land,  the  plant  of  The  Coming  Nation, 
and  contributions  from  the  members.  Shares 
were  sold  to  the  members  at  $500  each.  Wives  of 
charter  members  were  given  shares  to  put  them 
on  an  equal  footing  with  their  husbands.  Not 
adopting  commimism,  it  became  necessary  to  fix 
a  wa^e  scale,  that  all  might  be  able  to  purchase 
suppbes,  and  dissension  arose  over  this.  The 
colony  also  began  to  purchase  produce  of  the 
neighixmng  farmers  and  sell  this  at  a  profit,  a 
proceeding  much  criticized  by  many  in  the  com- 
munity. Dissensions  with  Mr.  Wayland  were 
more  serious.  Mr.  Wayland  was  determined  to 
have  full  control  of  the  printing  plant  and  The 
Coming  Nation  or  sever  his  connection  with  the 
body;  so  he  niiade  a  proposition  to  lease  the  plant 
and  paper  on  terms  which  he  named,  and  gave 
the  stockholders  just  fifteen  minutes  to  decide. 
Fearing  disaster  to  the  colony  should  President 
Wayland  quit  the  management  of  the  paper,  his 
proposition  was  accepted  by  a  vote  of  35  to  2. 
But  the  vote  was  a  reluctant  one,  made  under 
pressure  and  afterward  regretted.  Resigna- 
tions followed  thick  and  fast.  Timid  members 
withdrew,  receiving  in  all  cases  the  full  amount 
paid  for  their  stock.  This  practise  on  the  part  of 
the  colony,  while  indicating  a  strong  desire  to 
avoid  injustice,  was  undoubtedly  a  source  of 
weakness,  as  many  members  withdrew  who  would 


otherwise  have  remained  and  become  peculiarly 
useful.  But,  despite  withdrawals,  the  colony 
seemed  to  be  makmg  progress  when  Mr.  Wayland 
made  a  demand  for  the  ownership  of  a  new 
perfecting  press  which  had  cost  the  association 
$5,000.  This  was  regarded  as  unjust,  and  re- 
fused. 

Mr.  Wayland  left  the  colony  (1895)  and  started 
The  Appeal  to  Reason,  at  Girard,  Kan.,  and  later 
the  colony  itself  removed  to  a  better  site  at  Cave 
Mills,  Tenn.,  six  miles  from  Tennessee  City. 

In  less  than  a  year  the  work  of  building  the  new 
homes  had  been  accomplished.  But  the  colo- 
nists were  hardly  established  in  their  new  qtiarters 
before  fresh  troubled  began.  New  members  had 
come  in,  and  the  old  charter  members  began  to 
fear  that  they  were  to  lose  control.  So  they  did 
some  scheming  to  retain  their  places.  They  re- 
fused to  issue  stock  to  the  wives  of  the  new  mem- 
bers on  the  same  conditions  as  it  was  issued  to 
their  own. 

Feeling  became  intense  and  bitter.  Finally,  the 
"charters,"  as  they  were  called,  resigned  in  a 
body  and  helped  to  elect  the  most  turbulent  of 
their  opponents,  thinking  that  a  short  experience 
under  the  new  management  would  result  in  a  re- 
turn to  the  old.  But  this  did  not  happen.  The 
Coming  Nation,  entirely  controlled  by  the  editor, 
had  for  some  time  been  favoring  the  anarchistic 
policy.  Individuals,  it  taught,  should  be  free  to 
do  as  they  pleased,  independent  of  the  collectivity. 
Articles  were  published  scathing  religion  and  ex- 
pressing contempt  for  the  marriage  bond.  When 
a  petition,  signed  by  twenty-two  members,  was 
presented  to  the  board  of  directors,  now  con- 
trolled by  the  charter  members,  asking  that  The 
Coming  Nation  declare  itself  for  sociali^  and  op- 
posed to  anarchy,  it  was  promptly  tabled.  This 
was  the  beginning  of  a  bitter  and  relentless  con- 
flict between  the  socialistic  and  anarchistic  ele- 
ments which  ended  in  a  series  of  injunctions, 
most  of  which  failed  to  hold,  but  one  of  which 
(based  on  the  claim  that  the  building  of  houses 
and  the  running  of  schools,  a  lyceum,  and  a  dining- 
hall  were  inconsistent  with  the  charter  of  a  mining 
and  manufacturing  company)  resulted  in  throw- 
ing the  colony  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver,  and 
stripping  it  of  property  valued  at  $100,000,  tho 
the  corporation  did  not  owe  a  dollar.  The  dis- 
appointed colonists  met  and  organized  anew. 
They  were  able  to  retain  their  printing  plant  and 
some  of  their  personal  effects,  but  tneir  land, 
springs,  caves,  communal  house,  dwellings,  col- 
lege building,  and  other  appurtenances,  valued  at 
over  $100,000,  were  sold  to  a  company  which,  it 
is  said,  included  court  officers  and  attorneys  who 
figured  in  the  legal  proceedings." 

Over  250  of  the  colonists,  however,  tmconquer- 
able  in  spirit,  determined  to  try  again.  At  great 
expense  they  moved  to  Duke,  Ga.,  in  Ware  (5>un- 
ty,  and  with  great  energy  successfully  started 
anew,  calling  it  the  Ruskin  Commonwealth, 
and  still  publishing  The  Coming  Nation,  All  the 
members  were  pledged  to  the  principles  of  the 
community,  which  were  socialistic,  and  to  an 
obedience  to  the  Golden  Rule  in  word  and  deed. 
Strenuous  endeavor  brought  considerable  suc- 
cess, but  gradually  members  resigned  till  at  last 
the  colony  was  ended. 

RUSSELL,  HOWARD  H.:  Founder  of  the 
Anti-Saloon  League  and  present  state  superin- 
tendent of  the  league  in  New  York  State ;  bom 
1855  at  Stillwater,  Minn.     A  lawyer  in    Iowa 
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from  1878-84,  he  prepared  for  the  ministrVt  and 
was  a  Congregational  clergyman  at  Kansas  City 
and  Chicago  until  May,  1893,  Vi^^^n  he  originated 
and  started  the  An ti- Saloon  League  in  Ohio.  He 
has  since  devoted  all  his  time  and  talents  to  the 
spreading  of  the  league  throughout  the  country. 
A  federation  of  the  churches  against  saloons  has 
thus  been  formed  in  forty-four  states  and  terri- 
tories, with  nearly  400  persons  employed ,  and  the 
league  now  raises  and  expends  about  $400,000 
per  year.  Dr.  Russell  is  an  optimistic  oppor- 
tunist who  believes  in  oninipartiiian  methous  for 
attaining  political  results,  and  he  firmly  trusts  the 
power  of  the  Gos])el  and  th§  churches  to  reform 
and  transform  untoward  social  conditions.  He 
receiv^ed  the  degree  of  D.D.  in  1897. 

Dr.  Russell  is  author  of  "A  Lawyer's  Exami- 
nation  of  the  Kible"  and  many  articles  on  the 
temperance  reform.  Address:  1  jo  East  125th 
Street,  New  York  City. 

RUSSIA  (see  also  Russian  Revolution):  An 
autocracy;  the  present  czar,  Nicholas  IL,  em- 
peror  since  1894,  is  descended  in  the  female  line 
from  Michael  Roman  of,  elected  czar  in  i6j3» 
after  the  extinction  of  the  house  of  Rurih,  Peter 
L  first  adopted  the  title  of  emperor  1721, 

L  Statistics 

Area  in  Europe,  2,122.527  sq.  m. — including 
Poland,  Finland,  and  Ciscaucasia — with  125,- 
161,000  population  in  1905;  possessions  in  Asia 
— exclusive  of  the  southern  part  of  Sakharlin, 
Manchuria,  and  Mongolia — 6,207,662  sq,  m.,  with 
19,135,000  estimated  population  in  18^7*  Total 
area  of  Russian  Empire,  including  inland  waters, 
8,647,657  sq.  m.;  population,  144,286,000.  The 
population  consists  chiefly  of  Aryan  stocks 
about  100,000.000;  92,000,000  Slavs;  there  are 
over  5,000.000  Jews;  17,669,000  Uralo-Altayans, 
c.  g.,  Fimis,  Samojeas,  Tatars,  and  Tunguz; 
13.600  Hyperboreans,  e.  g.,  Eskimos,  Chukchis, 
KaTncha<fais,  Ainns,  Korikas.  etc.  The  principal 
cities  are:  St.  Petersburg,  1,429,000;  Moscow, 
1,092.360;  Warsaw\  756,426;  Odessa,  449,673; 
Lodz,  351.570;  Kiev,  319,000;  Riga,  282,230; 
Kishinev,  125,787;  Kronstadt,  59,525;  Nizhnij- 
Novgorod,  90,053;  Helsingfors,  106,067;  Baku, 
106,133;  Vladivostok,  38,000. 

THere  were  m  190 1  in  Euro/van  Russia:  4, So  1,190  births; 
j.arS.soi  deaths;  a  surplus  of  births,  1.583,689;  ^nd  §63,408 
mamages.     The  prof>ortion  of  illegitimate  births  was  j.6  i>cr 
cent    in    1901,     The    increase    of    population 
according  to   religious  conies.sions  per    i.ooo 
»tftl         was:    Mohammedans,    19.8:    Orthodox.    15.9; 
Jews.    14.S;    Roman  Catholics,    la.o;    Protes- 
tants,  TD,o,     A\'erages  per  i»ooo  population: 
births.  47.9:  deaths,  33.1;  increase,  15.8.     With  the  excefH 
tton  of  European  Russia,  where  there  are  102.9  women  to  100 
men,  the  male   population  preponderates  largely  over  the 
female,  there  being,  e.  g.,  in  Turkestan  only  83  women  to  100 
men. 

In  the  whole  Russian  Empire  there  were  in  1900:  births, 
6, 14}, 423;  deaths,  3,830,210,  surplus,  3,312,213.  There  were 
in  the  total  population  71,909,300  mal^  and  73,070,800 
females. 

In  1905  Russia  gained  by  Immigration  390,417,  and  lost 
by  emigration  473,7 10;  the  emigrants  were  mostly  Jews  going 
to  the  United  States  (136,093  in  1903). 

The  Orthodox-Catholic  (Cjreek  Church)  is  the  established  re- 
ligion and  is  supported  by  the  State.  The  emperor  is  theoretic- 
ally the  Summus  Episcopus  of  the  church,  altho  he  exercises 
that  right  only  in  regard  to  apr>ointments  and  never  concern- 
ing ritual  and  doctrine.  Nominally,  all  religions  are  tolerated ; 
l>ractically«  all  but  the  Orthodox  are  persecuted,  particularly 
the  Jewish-  In  1897  the  Orthodox  and  Uniale  churches 
had  87.123.604  memoers;  the  Roman  Catholic,  1:1.467,994, 
the  Lutheran,  3,572,653;  the  Mohammedan,  13,906,972:  the 
BuddhlsU.  433.S63.     The  Dissidents  (Stundists,  etc.)  from 


the  Orthodox  Church  numbered  3,204.596;  the  Armeoiui 
Gregorians,  1.179,341.  The  Orthodox  Church  is  gorvemedbf 
the  Holy  Synod.  There  are  3  metropolitans,  14  archbishopt, 
and  50  bishops.  In  1902  there  were  49,703  churches-^ — private 
and  public — and  18,946  chajicls,  46,837  priests  and  deacon*; 
and  58,529  cantors.  The  monasteries  numbered  862  with 
8,455  monks  and  10,000  nuns,  besides  numerous  aspirants  of 
each  sex.  The  exr>enditure  of  the  Holy  Synod  in  1906  was: 
29,126,155  rubles  from  the  imperial  budget,  and  i, 75^,146 
from  that  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior. 

Russia  has  made  vast  strides  in  education  during  the  East 
twenty-five  years,  both  in  regard  to  higher  and  elementarf 
instruction.     In    1873    there    were    6.145    students    in    the 
universities;  in  1904,  19.394.     There  was  one 
school  for   2,665   and    one    pupil    for   4.%  in- 
habitants  in    1885;   in   1903  the   propi 
had    changed   to    1.533  ana   26   resp*- 
The  percentage  of  the  school  populaii 
^3   of  the  toul,  against   at.6   in   the    l     5. 
Nevertheless,  the  percentage  of  illitemtcs  for 
the  empire  is  73  for  the  population  over  nioe 
It  is  smallest  in  Esthonla.  ao.  i;  largest  in  the 
In  1903  there  were  90,943  elementary  schools 
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with  209.394  teachers  and  5.344.747  pupils — 3.793  male  and 
The  middle  -^— ^"  -'  -™ -:».._   1..-^-  i^ 
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botli  sexes  number  15,86  with  about  413.500  pupils. 


schools  of  various   kinds  for 

.        bout  413.500  pupils.     Higher 

education  is  fostered  by  nine  univei^ities  and  a  number  of 
technical  and  special  schools,  among  which  a  medical  school 
for  women  deserves  special  mention.  The  State  granted  m 
1906  through  its  various  agencies  76.691,499  rubles  for  etiu- 
cation. 

Finland  needs  separate  treatment  in  regard  to  education, 
since  its  system  of  mstruction  is  entirely  independent  of  ami 
vastly  superior  to  that  of  the  other  {mrts  of  Russia.  Its 
percentage  of  illiteracy  is  among  the  smallest  in  Europe.  It 
has  a  university  at  Helsingfors  with  1,93 1  students,  amori; 
them  328  women  in  1904.  The  school  age  lasts  from  the 
seventh  to  the  fifteenth  year;  attendance  is  compulsory,  and 
strictly  enforced. 

The  ftreat  majority  of  the  population  of  Russia  is  occu] 
in    agriculture.     About    125,6^3,300    people    lived    in 
country  or  in  villages,  and   18,366.800  in  cities.     The  Si 

and    the    imperial    family  owned    (1905)    in 

Ru^ia  proper:  393,968.000  acres,  or  34.0  per 

Inanstry    cent;  the  peasants,  374,634,000,  or  32.3  per 

cent;  private  owners  and  tovTis,  298,307       ~ 

or  25.7  jjercent;  the  remainder,  92.455.000, 

8  per  cent,  is  unfit  for  culture.     In  1899  the  State  and 

croATi  owned  in  Poland:  t, 808, 000  acres,  or  5.9  per  cent; 

peasants.  13.584,000, or  44.5  percent:  private  owners,  to 

etc.,  15,106,000,  or  45. o  per  cent;  unfit  for  culture,  1.389,. 

or  4.6  per  cent.     In  1904  the  areas  under  cropis  in  the  emi 

were:  cereals.  224,730,000  acres;  ^Kjtatoes,  10,318.000; 

owa,  92.404,000;  total  under  cultivation.  327,452,000 

The   crop   of  cereals  of  the  empire   in    1905  amounted  to 

J,7Sj .8 10.000  ixjods— each  equal  to  thirty-six  pounds;  that 

of  potatoes,    1,747,446,800;   of  hay,    3,972,008,800.     Tran*:. 

cauca^sia   produced    17.043,000  gallons  of  wine   in    1899 

25p.^^75  acres  of  vineyards;  tea  planting  is  also  extending 

this  province.     In  the  whole  empire  the  tobacco  crop  yieh" 

99.459  tons  in  1903  from  175.720  acres. 

The  cotton  crop  is  becoming  important,  chiefly  in  Turkfstani 
the  yield  in  1888  was  325,148  rU'L  from  214, 115  acres;  in  190; 
950.320  cu't  from  531,037  acres.     Transcaucasia  prodt    " 
[1902)    240,000  cwl,  of  law  cotton;    Khiva   and    Bokh 
628,000.      Turkestan    produced   3.670,000  cwt   of   rioe 
77,380  cur/,  of  cocoon  silk  in  1903. 

The  live  stock  of  the  empire  in  1904  numbered  29,539,000 
horses;  40,564.000  cattle;  64,394,000  sheep  and  goats; 
13,668,000  swine;  the  number  of  these  animals  in  European 
Russia  was:  24,051,000;  33,208,000;  47.49t>.ooo;  12,197,000. 
respectively, 

A  large  area  of  the  empire  is  covered  by  forests,  but  only 

that  of  European  Russia  can  be  estimated  with  any  approach 

to  certainty.     Russia  proper  has  474. 000.000  acres  of  wood* 

land,  or  39  per  cent;  Finland,  50,500,000,  or  63  per  cent;  Po* 

land,  6,700,000,  or  23  per  cent;  the  Caucasus. 

1 8. 7 00. 000.  or  17  per  cent.      The  total  for  tl  ' 

Foreitry      region  is  550,000.000  acres  J  or  39  per  cent 

the  total  area.     The  State  is  the  largest  ow 

of  forests,  possessing  64  per  cent  in  Burop 

Rt^ssia;  private  owners  with  23  per  cent  come  next;  peasant* 
with  9  per  cent  follow;  the  crown  owns  3  per  cent,  and  t  per 
cent  is  divided  among  muntd  pall  ties,  villages,  etc.     The  ti:     " 
area  of  the  State  forests  in  the  empire,  including  the  Amur 
gion,  covered  948,073.763  acres;  the  revenue  in  1904  amount 
to  60.45 2,000  rubles,  expenses,  ii.i42.ooo;surijlus,  49,310.0 

Russia  is  rich  in  minerals.  The  output  in  1904  was:  Gold 
(unrefined),  37.?i02  kilagrams;  platinum,  4.9i|;  sih-cr.  1.031; 
lead,  326  0m:  £inc.  10.445;  copper.  8,480;  pr;  iron,  2,900,000; 
iron  and  steel,  2,408,000;  coal.  18,620,000:  naphtha,  9,949,000; 
salt,  1,844,000.  About  500,000  people  were  engaged  in 
various  mining  concerns.  In  1903  Russia  had  16,7  13  manuK 
facturing  establishments  with  1.7 1 1,755  employees — 1.111,717 
men,  399.388  women.  180, 88 1  children,  and  19.769  people 
whose  sex  and  age  were  not  stated.  Textile  industries  em- 
ployed 708.186;  articles  of  food,  303,213,  metaJ  working,  cx- 
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of  mining,  959,9x5;  pottery.  150.809.  In  1905  Russia 
.  x6,a8o,ioo  poods  of  cotton  with  6,554,597  spindles 
4t577  looms;  2,431  distilleries  produced  96,788.000 
of  alcohol;  276  sugar  works  had  an  output  of  55.596.- 
>ds  of  beet-sugar  from  1,391,746  acres  under  beet-root. 
\  tobacco  plantations  covered  175. 7ao  acres,  producing 
tons  of  tobacco,  cigars,  cigarettes,  etc.  The  manu- 
ig  and  financial  corporations  of  various  kinds  ntmi- 
1903)  1.455  ^th  an  estimated  capital  of  2.015,595,082 
in  shares — about  20  per  cent  of  which  was  foreign 

wis  in  1905,  1,047,017.000  rubles;  imports,  582.086,- 
3oth  exports  and  imports  are  made  chiefly  through 
8  European  frontier  and  the  Black  Sea.  Only  9.2  per 
I  the  customs  duties  are  from  the  Asiatic  frontier. 
The  exports  consisted  chiefly  of  articles  of 
food,  685.189,000  rubles;  raw  and  half-manu- 
ineroe  factured  articles — chiefly  lumber  and  hides — 
292.381.000.  The  imports,  chiefly  raw  and 
half-manufactured  articles,  305.344,000 rubles; 
anufactured  goods,  155,128,000.  Trade  was  prin- 
with  Germany:  imports,  232,937,000  rubles;  exports, 
>,ooo:  United  Kingdom.  95,471,000  and  249,239.000. 
ia  had  3.351  vessels  with  666,4x5  tons  in  the  mercan- 
iiine  in  1904 — 821  steamers  with  382,866  tons,  and 
uling  vessels  with  283.549  tons.  The  Baltic  ports  had 
hips  entered  with  3.850.000  tons;  the  Black  Sea  ports, 
ritn  6,942,000;  in  the  former  ports  5,968  ships  cleared 
,920.000  tons;  in  the  latter,  4,866  with  6,902,000. 
an  Russia  has  76.500  miles  of  rivers,  canals,  and  lakes 
(o  navigable  for  steamers,  8,105  for  sailing  vessels, 
for  rafts.  In  1900  about  26,154  vessels  with  138,872 
rried  2,402.000.000  poods  of  freight  on  the  rivers  and 
The  naphtha  flotilla  of  the  Caspian  Sea  numbers  57 
rs  and  263  sailing  vessels  which  carried  over  30.000,000 
naphtha. 

906  Russia  had  40,748  miles  of  railroads;  32.743  in 
!  and  8,005  in  Asia.  Of  this  railway  net  26.816  miles 
med  and  operated  by  the  State.  In  X897  the  railway 
lounted  in  all  only  to  25,626  miles.  The  railroacu 
in  X905  about  109.166,000  passengers.  7.858.000  poods 
{ht,  and  received  564,800.000  rubles  in  European 
exclusive  of  Finland.  The  railroads  in  Asiatic 
carried  3,605.000  passengers,  254,000,000  poods,  and 
d  41,694,000  rubles. 

|X)sts  are  extending  with  the  railways.  In  1904  Russia 
0,096  miles  of  telegraph  lines  with  256,020  miles  of 
ad  87,746  miles  of  telephone  wire.  The  revenue  from 
three  services  was  66.876.037  rubles;  expenditure, 
845:  surplus,  26.330.192.  The  figures  in  1899  stood: 
B,  29.440,717;  expenses.  33.156,423:  deficit.  3.71S.706. 
as  to  X90X  these  services  had  always  deficits,  since  that 
irpluses. 

ordinary  revenue  amounted  to  2,024.558.452  rubles 

15;    ordinary    expenditures,     1,925.176,047;    surplus, 

99.382,405.    Extraordinary  revenues.  793,5 15,- 

-197;  expenditures,  1,279.576,862.     The  prin- 

JULOO      cipal  sources  of  the  ordinary  revenue  were: 

taxes    direct,    X26,896,225    rubles;    indirect, 

408,653,541;  duties,  99.995,401;  State  monop- 

85t7<i7f65x;   State  domains,  553,049.567;  redemption 

U   55.425,756;    miscellaneous,   etc..    7 7. 720.696.     The 

idinary  revenue  came  chieflv  from  State  loans.     The 

y  expenditures   were  chiefly  for:   war.   378,077.115 

liinistry  of  Finance.  339.055.502;   interest  on  loans, 

1,193;  navy,  116,694,465.     The  extraordinary  expen- 

were  chiefly  for  the  war  with  Japan,  1.137,208,614. 

tal  xiational  debt  on  Jan.  i,  1907,  was  8,375.645,948 

or  over  58  rubles  per  capita. 

army  and  navy  of  Russia  are  being  reorganized  since 
lanese  war  in  1904  and  1905,  and  are  at  present  in  a 
ve  stage.     The  peace  strength  of  the  army  is  about 

00  men;  the  war  footing.  4,000,000;  that  of  the  navy, 
and  100.000  respectively. 

ig  to  the  recent  political  upheaval  in  Russia  everything 
{tate  of  chaos,  and  the  percentage  of  offenders  is  large. 

1  the  total  number  of  persons  in  prisons  was  709,807 — 
>  men.  78,108  women;  20.894  of  this  number  were 
trily  following  parents  or  husbands  into  exile — 9,801 
d  X  x,093  women.  The  number  of  persons  condemned 
X904  was  58,931;  acquitted,  28,620;  discharged,  21,354. 


n.  Constitution 

J  government  is  an  autocracy,  under  the 
Nicholas  II.  Apart  from  the  Duma  (for 
.  see  Russian  Revolution),  the  czar  has 
Aief  councils:  (i)  the  Council  of  the  Em- 
thc  members  of  which  he  appoints;  (2)  the 
g  Senate,  partly  deliberative  and  partly 
tive,  which  promulgates  all  laws  and  is  the 
x>urt  of  justice ;  (3)  the  Holy  Synod,  which 
intends  religious  matters;  (4)  a  Committee 


of  Ministers,  reorganized  in  1905.  The  empire  is 
divided  into  9  general  governments,  Finland, 
Poland,  Wilna,  Kieff,  Moscow,  the  Caucasus, 
Turkestan,  the  Steppes,  and  Irkutsk,  each  with  a 
governor-general,  having  full  civil  and  military 
powers.  The  governments  are  divided  into  815 
districts,  with  their  own  administrative  institu- 
tions, and  with  special  governors  over  the  larger 
towns.  In  European  Russia  the  country  is 
divided  into  communes,  groups  of  which  form 
cantons.  The  districts  are  ruled  by  zemstvos,  in 
some  governments  made  elective,  and  in  which 
the  landowning  nobility  have  the  main  power. 
District  zemstvos  have  60  to  65  members,  about 
half  being  nobles  and  half  peasantry.  Provincial 
zemstvos  are  limited  to  the  nobility. 

The  empire,  however,  is  in  a  state  of  transition 
and  details  are  continually  changing.  Finland, 
Poland,  and  the  Baltic  provinces  are  separately 
governed,  and  are  granted  special  rights. 

RUSSIAN    REVOLUTION,    THE   PRESENT: 

The  causes  that  have  made  Russia  revolutionary 
are  as  profound  as  those  that  have  governed  the 
social  transformation  of  any  people.  The  race 
belongs  to  one  of  the  highest  of  the  white  types, 
the  cotmtry  is  rich  and  vast,  the  harmful  tradi- 
tions of  many  other  European  na- 
CauMS  tions  have  been  absent.  The  system 
of  immemorial  little  republics  has 
been  spread  over  the  land.  The 
peasants  have  always  governed  their  village 
affairs  through  the  most  thoroughgoing  and 
democratic  of  institutions.  There  has  been  no 
vestige  of  class  distinction  among  them.  The 
property  both  of  the  familv  and  of  the  village  has 
fceen  owned,  and  to  a  moaerate  extent  also  oper- 
ated, on  social  principles  rather  than  on  the  com- 
petitive principles  of  private  property.  Along 
with  a  rather  moderate  amount  of  superstition 
there  is  a  somewhat  pure  and  sound  form  of 
primitive  Christianity — a  type  of  religion  and 
morality,  if  not  the  highest,  at  least  much  higher 
than  that  which  has  during  the  same  period  gov- 
erned in  neighboring  European  countries.  The 
great  curse  of  the  land  has  been  not  the  native 
institutions,  but  the  barbaric  government  left  by 
the  Tatar  invasions  and  the  hard  and  inflexible 
bureaucratic  conception  of  government  brought 
in  by  Peter  the  Great  from  Germanjr  in  her  worst 
absolutist  period.  It  is,  however,  impossible  in 
this  place  to  even  suggest  all  the  fundamental 
qualities  of  the  Russian  character  and  the  general 
conditions  that  have  created  a  nation  ready  for 
revolutionary  ideas.  We  must  be  satisfied  with 
tracing  the  specific  origin  of  the  present  revolu- 
tionary movement.  For  this  purpose  we  may 
divide*  the  history  of  the  revolution  into  five 
parts:  (i)  The  Revolution  of  Ideas;  (2)  The  Revo- 
lutionizing of  the  People;  (3)  The  Revolution  in 
Action;  (4)  The  Revolution  of  Institutions;  (5) 
The  Revolution  in  the  Individual  and  Society. 

Under  Peter  the  Great  Russia  secured  a  con- 
siderable contact  with  the  ideas  of  the  rest  of 
Europe;  but  they  were  imported  by  Peter  him- 
self and  forced  on  the  court  and  offi- 
-    --         cials  by  autocratic  will.    Catherine  II. 
SATolntiim  P^"^^^^  ^m  entirely  different  policy. 
in  Mmi     ^"  bringing  to  her  court  Diderot  and 
other  leaders  of  European  thought, 
she  did  not  force  her  own  ideas  on  the 
upper  classes,  but  allowed  them  to  see  its  advan- 
tages by  personal  contact  with  some  of  the  lead- 
ers of  European  civilization.     Again,  the  Napo- 
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Iconic  wars  sent  yo\ing  Russian  officers  all  over 
Europe,  and  some  of  these  became  so  deeply 
affected  as  to  organize  (in  1825)  a  conspiracy  to 
overthrow  czarism.  These  were  the  Decembrists, 
and  they  are  still  known  among  educated  Rus- 
sians as  the  forefathers  of  the  revolution. 

About  the  same  time  Russian  literature  began 
to  take  a  more  distinct  form,  and  writers  of  every 
kind,  from  historians  and  pubh cists  to  poets  and 
novelists,  were  filled  with  the  idea  of  regenerating 
Russian  institutions.  Autocratic  Russia ,  with  per- 
fect justification ^  considered  all  these  ideas  to  be 
revolutionary.  Even  before  the  emancipation  of 
the  serfs  (1861)  nearly  all  Russia,  which  took  a 
pride  in  its  education  or  culture,  was  tinged  with 
liberal,  radical,  and  revolutionary  ideas.  With 
the  emancipation  came  the  effort  of  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  the  Russian  youth  to  secure  a  real  knowl- 
edge and  leadership  of  the  peasantry  by  living 
among  them.  The  very  act  of  the  emancipation 
centered  the  attention  of  all  Russians  on  the 
broadest  political,  economic,  and  social  problems. 
The  brutal  treatment  by  the  government  of  the 
participants  in  this  movement  made  martyrs  of 
the  best  of  the  Russian  youth.  Since  that  time, 
and  for  a  whole  generation,  the  Russian  univer- 
sities have  been  centers  of  revolutionary  senti- 
ment, until  to-day  more  than  nine  tenths  of  the 
students  of  the  higher  educational  institutions  are 
both  Socialists  and  revolutionists,  not  only  in 
theor^*^  but  in  fact.  Tens  of  thousands  have  gone 
to  pnson  or  exile  for  the  cause;  thousands  have 
been  put  to  death. 

The  revolution  of  ideas,  however,  U  by  no 
means  restricted  to  the  youth.  The  educated 
people  of  Russia  are  known  as  a  single  class  by 
the  name  of  the  "intelligence/'  The  whole  in- 
telligence— ^professors,  school-teach- 
--  ers,    doctors,    scientists,   journalists, 

IntftSlffftsiM  ^'"*'^'^'  ^"^  artists — is  permeated 
uiwuigenoc  ^i\i  revolutionary  ideas.  Many 
of  the  leaders  of  the  merely  liberal 
parties  have  for  years  been  members  01  the  So- 
cialist organizations.  Russian  literature  is  revo- 
hitionary;  the  Russian  press  is  revolutionary; 
Russian  art  is  revolutionary.  For  a  century  ad- 
vanced Russians  have  been  exj>ecting  sooner  or 
later  a  complete  and  fundamental  revolution  of 
their  institutions.  They  have  looked  forw^ard  to 
the  time  when  every  person  of  character,  intelli- 
gence, and  practical  capacity  should  take  a  part 
in  reshaping  Russian  society.  All  Russians  of 
any  considerable  qualitv  of  mind  or  heart  have 
deoicaled  a  large  part  of  their  energy  and  aspira- 
tions toward  f>re paring  themselves  for  the  coming 
change.  Russian  waters,  philosophers,  and  publi* 
ciKts  nave  realized  that  they  were  dealing  with  a 
rmtifm    whose    traditions— whether    of   religion, 

tK>litics,  or  education — ^have  been  forced  on  it 
rom  above;  and  that  some  day  that  nation  would 
wi*h  to  get  rid  of  those  traditions  and  that  there 
wotdd  be  created  a  new  type  of  human  society. 
Like  Count  Tolstoy,  they  have  not  only  been 
•tudying  Russian  history  and  modern  ideas  in 
general,  but  they  have  given  a  large  measure  of 
their  thought  and  feeling  toward  the  most  fim- 
damental,  universal,  and  permanent  of  human 
problems:  what  is  the  destrable  evolution  of  the 
human  type  and  what  is  the  desirabk'  form  of 
ftocirty?  Perhaps  never  before  in  the  history  of 
i\vp  human  race  has  such  an  army  of  gifted  and 
ifn»JHK ifiated  individuals  t>een  given  over  to  the 
C4Mi^'iuus  consideration  of  the  development  of  a 
(WJW  iy|>c  of  man  and  society. 


The  results  of  the  work  of  the  intellectiials 
early  began  to  tell  among  the  people.  After  the 
emancipation  there  were  a  thousand  peasant  re- 
volts that  had  to  be  supprest  by  force 
2  The  B«To-  ^^  arms.  These  revolts  were  not 
ImtionMneaf^^'^*^^  ^^  ^^^  overturning  of  czar- 
the  PeoDle  ^^"^'  ^^^  ^^  changing  the  conditions 
^  of  ownership  of  land.  They  were, 
however,  inspired  with  a  spirit  of 
active  rebellion  against  the  local  and  visible  arms 
of  the  government,  and  the  spirit  which  was  then 
rife  made  a  very  fruitful  soil  for  more  fundamen- 
tal revolutionary  ideas.  In  some  Russian  vil- 
lages the  revolutionary  idea  has  predominated  for 
more  than  a  generation.  Of  course  such  villages 
are  few.  The  idea  of  self-government  was 
spreading  slowly  among  the  villages  when  Russia 
began  a  sudden  industrial  development.  Soon 
after  the  emancipation  Russia's  financiers 
covered  the  advantage  of  a  high  tariff  to  prom' 
home  industry.  With  the  increase  of  this  ta: 
several  industries  rapidly  grew  up  during  the 
two  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century.  In  t 
early  ** nineties'*  a  second  and  more  tnipoi 
w^ay  to  develop  industrial  Russia  was  discoven 
Count  Witte  began  his  policy  of  obtaining  enoi 
mous  loans  from  France  ana  other  countries  h 
the  development  of  Russian  railways  and  othc. 
enterpris;es.  Under  the  stimulus  of  an  immense 
amount  of  railway  construction,  many  other  in- 
dustries flourished,  and  Russia's  working  class 
rapidly  increased  in  numbers.  The  working 
class  was  drawn  from  the  villages;  but  as  every 
peasant  has  a  permanent  right  to  a  share  in  the 
village  property,  these  working  people  often  re- 
turn to  their  villages  where  they  spread  the  opin- 
ions and  ideas  they  obtained  in  town.  ^_ 
In  the  late  *' eighties,*'  and  again  shortly  aftc^H 
the  coming  of  Nicholas  IL  to  the  throne,  eras  o^^ 
strikes  broke  out,  and  the  world-wide  trouble 
between  employers  and  employed 
was  introduced  in  the  Russian  Em- 
pire. With  the  rise  of  industry  rose 
also  the  socialistic  ideas,  first  among 
the  students,  and  then  among  the 
working  men  themselves.  By  the  time  of  Fathe 
Gapon's  petition  to  the  czar  (Jan,  22,  1905I 
which  resulted  in  the  St.  Petersburg  massacre, f 
very  large  part  of  the  working  men  had  be 
reached  by  the  Socialist  doctrines  carried 
them  principally  by  the  students  long  since  in 
bued  with  the  German  Marxist  ideas.  A  ye 
after  the  massacre,  at  the  time  of  the  great  ge 
eral  strike,  it  was  evident  to  the  whole  world  th 
Russia's  industrial  working  class  was  fairly 
meated  with  revolutionary  ideas. 

This  spread   of  socialistic  and  revolutions 
ideas    among    the    city  laborers    has  doubtle 
been  the  principal  cause  for  the  present  revolti_ 
tionary  attitude  of  the  great  mass  of  the  Russian 
peasants.     There  are  few  villages  that  do  not 
nave  in  the  midst  of  them  working  men  who  have 
lived  long  in  the  cities,  have  seen  something  of 
the  industrial  conditions  of  our  times,  have  taken 
part   in  strikes,   joined   revolutionary  organiza- 
tions, and,  finally,  participated  in  revolutionan^^ 
violence.     When"  the  present  period  of  revoh^H 
tionary  violence  began,  a  vety  large  part  of  t£^^| 
Russian  peasants  Tvere  already  converted  to  an 
attitude  of  rebellious  hostility  toward  the  gov- 
ernment. 

Since  the  war  with  Tapan,  the  revolutionafj 
ideas  gradually  called  forth  action.     The  beg" 
ning  of  this  revolution,  and  perhaps  the  beginning 
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peasant  revolutionary  movement,  may  be 
trom  an  act  of  violence.      In  July,   1904, 

when  the  war  was  at  its  heirfit,  the 
-^      minister  of  the  interior,  Von  Flehve, 

was  killed  by  a  member  of  the  social 


(don    revolutionary  party.  Von  Plehve  had 
embodied  in  himself  every  principle 
of  despotism,  and  had  taken  into  his 
inds  a  large  part  of  the  State  power.     He 
master  of  the  arts  of  tyranny  and  had  sue- 
fairly  well  in  bottling  up  the  revolution- 
inions  and  movements  that  were  at  that 
pening.     Russia  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief  at 
iehve's  death. 

Plehve  had  not  been  long  dead  before  a 
of  liberal  opinion,  Prince  Sviatopolsk  Mir- 
ime  into  power.  His  advent  to  the  min- 
)f  the  interior  marked  an  entirely  new 
in  Russian  history.  For  several  months 
ras  a  moderate  freedom  of  press  and  assem- 
Ml  Russia  took  advantage  of  this  freedom 
the  spirit  of  revolution  a  voice,  and  protest 
;  the  terrible  war  that  had  been  waged 
;  its  will.  The  reign  of  comparative  free- 
d  not  last  lon^,  but  it  brought  the  whole  of 
to  a  condition  of  extreme  excitement, 
serais  exprest  their  desire  for  a  constitu- 

fovemment  mainly  through  the  congress 
emstvos,  a  sort  of  local  government  lK)ard 
.  by  landlords,  which  had  fallen  into  the 
of  a  liberal  minority  through  the  inertia  of 
ijority  of  conservative  proprietors.  This 
ras  so  bold  as  to  ask  for  a  constitution  in  so 
words,  naming  for  the  first  time  in  many 
El  word — Dumon-ihat  is  itself  considered 
;ionary  by  servants  of  the  czar.  They 
oon  followed  by  other  public  congresses, 
i  those  of  the  physicians,  the  professors  and 
teachers,  the  engineers,  the  jotunalists  and 
.  But  the  aspirations  of  the  merely  in- 
tal  classes  dia  not  lead  directly  to  any 

n,  however,  these  ideas  of  a  constitution 
representative  assembly  for  the  Russian 
,  fostered  by  the  revolutionary  organiza- 
came  to  the  ears  of  the  working  classes, 
uickly  made  up  their  minds  to  act.  Since 
X,  both  the  economic  conditions  and  the 
regime  in  the  factories  had  become  harder 
ver.  Strikes  had  become  more  frequent, 
B  working  people  were  very  rapidly  joining 
the  most  active  revolutionary  or- 
ganizations.  Father  Gapon  preached 
^  to  them  the  possibility  of  presenting 
their  wishes  directly  to  the  czar  with 
some  chances  of  a  favorable  hear- 
le  knew  in  the  first  instance  that  the  at- 
to  present  the  petition  might  lead  to  vio- 
>n  the  part  of  the  troops.  The  Socialists 
ide  the  petition  still  stronger  with  the  full 
ation  that  it  might  lead  to  a  violent  crisis. 
issacre  of  Jan.  22,  1905,  marked  the  transi- 
the  revolution  from  a  stage  of  mere  con- 
and  feeling  into  action.  After  the  mas- 
he  whole  situation  was  changed.  All  the 
nations  took  on  a  more  distinctly  revolution- 
ne.  Thev  no  longer  petitioned  but  de- 
d,  and  tne  language  of  all  the  demands 
suggested  the  ultimate  appeal  to  force  in 
:  necessity.  The  labor  organizations  def- 
abandoned  the  idea  of  asking  anything 
lie  government,  and  have  ever  since  relied 
on  revolutionary  means.  They  are  inter- 
n  the  first  and  second  Dumas,  and  only 


want  to  use  them  as  a  means  for  overturning  the 
government .  The  organizations  of  the  professions 
were  soon  banded  together  in  the  Union  of  Unions 
which  declared  for  a  constitutional  assembly. 
The  congress  of  the  Zemstvos  was  held  in  spite  of 
the  government  prohibition,  and  also  passed 
over  into  a  form  of  action.  All  the  memoers  of 
the  congress  pledged  themselves  to  take  no  part 
in  the  lunctions  for  the  St.  Petersburg  govern- 
ment. 

As  to  the  revolutionary  organizations  them- 
selves, which  had  formerly  been  busy  with  the 
general   propaganda   among   the   peasants   and 
working  men,   they  now  began   to 
XudniM     *^"^  ^^®  larger  part  of  their  attention 
toward  the   army  and  navy.     The 
result    was    hundreds    of    "strikes" 
among  the  soldiers,  the  mutiny  of  a  large  ma- 
jority of  the  total  personnel  of  the  army  at  Se- 
Dastoi)ol,  Reval,  and  Kronstadt,  and  the  sporadic 
mutinies  in  many  parts  of  Siberia,  at  Kiev,  and  in 
many  points  in  the  center  of  Russia.     This  was  a 
period  of  some  of  the  most  dramatic  events  of  the 
revolution — the  successful  capture  by  the  revo- 
lutionists and  the  holding  for  several  weeks  of  the 
cruiser   Kmiez  Potemkin,   and    the   partial  de- 
struction of  Kronstadt  and  Sebastopol.   However, 
the  government  soon  metered  the  military  situ- 
ation. 

In  October,  1905,  the  situation  underwent  a 
sudden  and  fairly  complete  change.     The  Union 
of  Unions  and  the  leading  labor  organizations, 
especially  the  railway  union,  succeeded  in  spread- 
ing the  ideas  of  a  general  strike.     The  strike  was 
precipitated  by  the  attempt  of  the  government 
to  arrest  the  congress  of  the  railway  union  and 
destroy  the  organization.     The  temper  of  all  the 
city  population  and  working  classes  was  ready 
for  a  trial  of  strength.     The  rail- 
UniYonal    ^^^  union  declared  and  succeeded 
fttrVkm      "^  effecting  a  general  strike  on  all 
the  important  railway  lines.    A  large 
majority  of  the  factory  population  fol- 
lowed ;  the  postal  and  telegraph  employees  joined 
in  the  strike,  the  street-cars  stopt,  and  even  the 
drug   stores    were    closed.     The    administration 
was  so  complete  and  effective  that  the  czar  and 
the  court  party  were  sufficiently  alarmed  to  listen 
to  the  relatively  liberal  opinion  of  some  of  the 
higher  government  officials,  such  as  Coimt  Witte, 
and  the  czar  issued  the  manifesto  of  Oct.  17, 190^1;. 
The  October  manifesto  was  hailed  by  a  certain 
rather  moderate  section  of  Russian  opinion  as  a 
real  constitution ;  but  it  proved  to  consist  of  mere 
promises   like   many  former  liberal 
4  The      ukases  issued  by  the  czar.     The  prin- 
Bavolntiimiif^^P^®  of  autocracy  remained  as  before, 
Imtitiitioiu  ^"^  ^^^  ^^^  preserved  in  fact,  if  not 
in  principle  also,  the  right  to  with- 
draw  his   promises  or  to  interpret 
them  to  suit  himself. 

Immediately  after  the  sudden  forcing  of  the 
manifesto  in  the  fall  of   1905,  when,  after  the 
great  general  strike,  the  czar  became  alarmed  and 
promised  some  sort  of  a  parliament 
Partv  of     *"^  some  sort  of  individual  freedom, 
T^JjJ^^  some    of    the    more    educated    and 
liOBSi  urowr  thoughtful  members  of  the  bureau- 
cracy endeavored  to  form  an  organ- 
ization which  might  have  a  chance  of  obtaining  a 
measure  of  poptdar  support.     They  even  hoped, 
as  did  the  czar  and  his  chief  advisers,  that  this 
organization  might  secure  a  majority  in  the  elec- 
tions.    There  could  be  no  better  or  more  stupen- 
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dous  example  of  the  total  ignorance  of  the  czar 
and  his  advisers  of  their  own  people.  This  or- 
ganization, the  Party  of  Legal  Order,  together 
with  the  League  of  Pure  Russian  Men  and  a 
third  reactionary  organization  composed  largely 
of  military  officers,  obtained  altogether  not  more 
than  half  a  dozen  representatives  in  the  Duma, 
with  all  the  coercion  and  poUce  measures  of  the 
government  to  aid  them. 

The  Party  of  Legal  Order  secured  its  more 
active  help  among  the  bureaucracy  itself.  It  is  a 
most  conservative  organization,  but  it  is  after  all 
a  political  party,  and  not  a  semimilitary  organi- 
zation, like  the  League  of  Ptu-e  Russian  Men. 

The  League  of  the  Seventeenth  of  October  de- 
mands something  more  than  law  and  order.  Its 
ideal  government  is  that  of  the  Prussian  state, 
where  not  only  order  and  legality 
-^^  exist  within  the  bureaucracy,  but 
of  OctoWtha^^^^®  ^^®  rights  of  the  individual  are 
iL^wStoaiiSi^^^^^^^^^y  protected  and  where 
every  person  nas  his  place  in  society. 
This  party,  moreover,  demands  a 
share  for  the  people  in  the  government.  Autoc- 
racy, the  party  claims,  is  to  be  preserved,  but 
the  control  of  the  government  finances  is  to  be 
shared  with  a  popular  assembly.  This  popular 
assembly  is  not,  and  in  fact  should  not  be,  en- 
tirely elected  on  a  basis  of  universal  suffrage,  and 
the  suffrage  should  certainly  not  be  either  equal 
or  direct.  These  things  the  czar  seemed  to  have 
promised  in  his  manifesto  of  the  17th  of  October. 
All  the  other  parties  of  importance  in  Russia 
are  revolutionary.  It  is  a  sufficient  recognition 
of  their  revolutionary  character  that  the  gov- 
ernment has  declared  them  all  "illegal,"  and  that 
it  does  not  allow  them  to  hold  meetings,  or  to 
make  public  or  even  private  propaganda  of  any 
kind.  The  great  liberal  party  in  Russia,  and  the 
most  powerful  party  in  the  last  Duma  tmder  the 
restricted  suffrage,  that  allowed  the  peasants  and 
working  people  only  a  fraction  of  the  influence  of 
the  propertied  and  professional  classes,  were  the 
Constitutional  Democrats,  who  later  changed 
their  name  to  that  of  the  Party  of  the  Freedom 
of  the  People. 

The  Constitutional  Democratic  Party  can  be 
easily  tmderstood  in  the  light  of  its  leading  de- 
mand, which  is  this:  that  the  ministers  01  the 
czar  should  be  responsible  to  the 
n^«.4^4.«4^A«  Duma  and  subject  to  its  control.  It 
^^■^^?^  follows  that  the  finances  would  be 
in  the  hands  of  the  popular  assem- 
bly. Another  phase  of  the  pro- 
gram equally  important,  if  perhaps  a  little  less 
sincere,  is  the  demand  for  tmivcrsal  suffrage. 
The  bulk  of  the  Constitutional  Democratic  Party 
comes  from  the  propertied  middle  classes  of  the 
towns  and  the  relatively  prosperous  professions. 
The  elections  have  shown  almost  certainly  that 
the  partv  can  rely  on  scarcely  any  support  from 
the  working  people,  and  that  the  majority  of 
the  peasants  are  bent  on  an  even  more  radical 
and  revolutionary  program.  The  Constitutional 
Democratic  Party  has  played  the  most  brilliant 
r61e  sa  far  in  the  political  phase  of  the  revolution. 
By  the  radical  nature  of  its  program,  including 
universal  suffrage  and  the  expropriation  of  the 
landlords,  it  was  able  to  demand  the  cooperation 
of  the  still  more  radical  parties  in  the  Duma.  By 
the  careful  moderation  and  wisdom  of  its  imme- 
diate demands,  it  was  also  able  to  secure  the  sup- 
port, in  nearly  all  of  its  parliamentary  action,  of 
the   more   conservative   elements.     It   was  the 


leaders  of  this  party  that  framed  the  policv  of  the 
Duma  and  drew  up  the  address  to  tne  throne— 
the  Magna  Charta  of  the  Russian  Revolution. 

This   Russian   Magna  Charta,   it   will  be  re- 
membered, secured  the  almost  unanimous  sup- 
port of  the  Duma — ^a  most  astounding  feat  and  a 
death-blow  to  czarism.     To-day,  on 

A^^TOM  to  *^®  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  second  elections,  it 
thie  Thnma  ^^'^'^^"^s  a  unifying  platform  on  which 
all  the  revolutionary  and  opposition 
parties  really  stand .  Of  course ,  other 
demands  are  urged  before  the  people,  but  the 
leaders  are  perfectly  aware  that  the  fight  is  most 
likely  to  come  on  the  Duma's  address  to  the 
throne.  This  address  stood  for  a  responsible 
ministry,  universal  suffrage,  expropriation  of  the 
landlords,  and  last,  but  not  least,  complete  am- 
nesty of  all  the  revolutionists  of  every  description 
in  prison  or  exile.  For  one  of  the  most  marked 
characters  of  the  Constitutional  Democratic  Party 
is  that,  while  it  has  never  in  any  way  openly  en- 
couraged violence,  it  has  always  encouraged  the 
revolutionary  attitude  of  mind,  and  the  individual 
members  have  always  aided  the  revolutionists  to 
avoid  the  clutches  of  the  government  both  before 
and  after  arrest.  The  Constitutional  Democrats 
are  never  weary  of  asserting  that  the  government 
is  so  brutal  that  it  has  never  listened  to  any  argu- 
ment except  that  of  violence.  They  are  honest 
and  realistic  enough  to  confess  their  gratitude  to 
the  organized  violence  of  the  revolutionary  par- 
ties. 

The  government  was  right  in  calling  the  Con- 
stitutional Democratic  Party  a  revolutionary 
organization.  Immediately  after  the  dissolution 
of  the  Duma,  it  was  this  party  that  was  largely 
responsible  for  the  manifesto  at  Viburg  that  was 
signed  or  indorsed  by  nearly  all  its  members  as 
well  as  by  practically  every  one  of  the  members 
of  the  extreme  left.  In  that  manifesto  the  gov- 
ernment was  declared  to  have  broken  the  terms 
of  the  constitution  which  had  already  been 
granted  to  the  people;  the  refusal  of  taxes  and 
recruits  was  advised,  and  all  future  foreign  loans 
were  declared  without  legal  sanction  in  the  name 
of  the  people.  The  measures  of  passive  resist- 
ance, having  proved  entirely  impractical  and  in- 
adequate as  a  means  for  overturning  the  govern- 
ment, were  withdrawn  from  the  party  program 
in  the  party's  congress  a  few  weeks  later,  but  the 
denunciation  of  foreign  loans  remained,  and  the 
leading  political  party  in  Russia  denies  to  the 
government  the  right  to  secure  the  means  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  its  existence,  and  announces 
to  foreign  money-lenders  that  the  future  govern- 
ment of  Russia  will  refuse  to  honor  any  contract 
made  by  the  present  government  in  the  name  of 
the  Russian  people.  This  may  not  be  revolu- 
tionary violence,  but  it  is  certamly  revolution. 

All  the  other  parties  in  Russia,  somewhat  less 
important  in  the  first  Dtuna  on  account  of  un- 
egual  representation,  but  which  have  the  support 
of  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  people,  are 
not  only  revolutionary  in  the  sense  of  disobedi- 
ence to  the  present  orders  of  the  government,  but 
in  the  sense  of  open  violence  against  the  govern- 
ment and  all  its  tools. 

The   party   which    has   the   best 
Labor       claim  to  represent  the  people  in  the 
Oronn       ^^^  Russian  Duma  was  undoubtedly 
*       the    so-called    Labor    Group.      The 
twenty  milUons  of  Russian  peasant 
voters  had  never  participated  in  an  election  be- 
fore.   A  large  majority  of  about  two  hundred  rei>- 
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tatives  sent  by  the  peasantry  came  tinin- 
ted  to  the  Duma.  Over  such  a  vast  empire 
inder  the  system  of  police  coercion,  no  or- 
ed  peasant  party  had  been  possible  during 
lections  even  if  the  peasants  had  conceived 
ficiently  clear  political  idea.  But  a  large 
rity  of  the  peasants'  delegates  were  radical  to 
ery  verge  of  violent  rebellion.  Practically 
>nly  conservatives  among  them  were  those 
1  the  government  was  able  to  influence  by 
ts  or  promises  after  the  elections.  The  ma- 
\  however,  unacctistomed  to  organization, 
together  shortly  after  the  convocation  of 
)uma,  and  formed  the  Labor  Group,  which 
he  adherence  perhaps  of  one  fourth  or  one 
Df  the  total  members  of  the  body.  Under  a 
tn  of  universal  suffrage  they  would  vmdoubt- 
have  controlled  it.  The  Constitutional 
xrats,  who  actually  did  control  it,  are  de- 
ling universal  suffrage,  and  therefore  very 
f  and  modestly  gave  more  weight  to  the 
ip  of  toil"  than  its  actual  numbers  demand- 
The  leaders  of  this  group  were  consulted  in 
thing  the  Dtmia  did  from  the  address  to  the 
e  to  the  Viburg  manifesto. 
5  guiding  principle  of  the  Labor  Group  is 
>f  the  most  extreme  democracy.  They  con- 
themselves  as  representing  the  pauperized 
peasants  and  the  working  people. 
^,^,  ^  They  demanded  a  universal  suffrage, 
Q  not  in  some  future  Duma,  but  as  a 
'  condition  of  the  continued  existence 
of  the  first  popular  assembly.  .They 
nded  not  only  expropriation  of  the 'land- 
but  also  that  the  terms  of  this  expropria- 
should  be  decided  by  the  people  of  the 
^-nine  governments  under  the  direction  of 
ntral  Duma.  They  went  so  far  as  to  demand 
;he  local  governments  should  have  the  right 
:lare  the  land  common  property  and  to  dis- 
;e  the  landlords'  estates  on  this  basis.  As  is 
oiown,  the  peasants  of  nine  tenths  of  the 
es  of  the  central  districts  of  Russia,  that 
vhich  is  caUed  Great  Russia,  own  their  land 
e  conmumal  basis.  Great  Russia  contains 
r  half  the  population  of  the  empire,  and 
;  central  situation  and  purely  Russian  char- 
has  more  influence  than  all  the  rest.  And 
lued  commimal  ownership  of  land  in  this 
lous  section,  as  well  as  in  other  provinces 
;  the  system  is  more  or  less  in  vogue,  would 
much  limit  the  institution  of  private  prop- 
is  a  basis  of  the  new  Russian  State, 
s  party,  which  claims  to  represent  more  than 
;hers  the  Russian  peasants,  has  been,  of 
2,  the  center  of  intelligent  interest  in  Rus- 
sian affairs  the  world  over.  Count 
j^  Tolstoy  exprest  recently  in  private 
^  conversation  the  most  natural  ques- 
SJL^^  tion  concerning  it.  Wishing  to  know 
whether  it  was  composed  primarily 
of  ijeasants  or  of  educated  idealists 
ire  using  it  as  an  embodiment  of  a  great 
idea,  C<mnt  Tolstoy  asked :  * '  Are  the  Labor 
>  working  men?  Are  their  hands  calloiis?" 
inswer  was  given  that  a  large  part  of  the 
t,  perhaps  a  third  or  fourth  of  tne  total,  do 
callous  hands.  Another  still  larger  part 
b<nii  peasants  and  raised  as  peasants,  later 
ing  the  education  of  a  pauper  priest's  son,  of 
rving  village  school-teacher,  or  of  a  miser- 
nllage  official.  Another,  but  much  smaller 
have  perhaps  spent  a  considerable  part  of 
lives  among  educated  people  as  newspaper 


men,  writers,  employees  of  progressive  local  gov- 
ernment boards,  or  high-school  teachers.  Still 
they  have  lived  nearly  all  their  lives  in  provincial 
towns  and  a  large  part  of  their  lives  in  the  vil- 
lages, are  known  to  the  leading  peasants,  and 
they  were  elected  because  they  were  known  to 
vmderstand  and  represent  the  peasants*  leading 
ideas.  The  leaders  of  the  group  were  Anikine, 
a  bom  peasant  and  a  village  school-teacher;  Jhil- 
kin,  a  St.  Petersburg  newspaper  man,  originally 
from  a  small  town;  and  Aiadyin,  likewise  from 
a  poor  family  of  a  small  provincial  town,  and  in 
turn  a  tmiversity  student,  an  exile,  and  a  pro- 
fessional agitator  among  the  peasants. 

The  last  action  of  the  Labor  Group  before  the 
government  managed  to  arrest  and  exile  a  large 
part  of  its  members  and  drive  others  abroad,  was 

to  declare  before  the  people  that  the 

Goyernmeiit  government,   in  closing  the   Duma. 

Ghiiltyof  betrayed   the   people  and  was 

Hiffh  Treason ^^^^y  °^  ^*^^  treason;  that  therefore 

^  the  people  owed  no  allegiance  to  such 

a  government;  that  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  army  and  navy  to  revolt,  and  of  the  peas- 
ants as  quickly  as  possible  to  form  local  self- 
governments  of  their  own,  and  to  refuse  to  obey 
orders  from  St.  Petersburg.  This  proclamation 
was  premature  and  did  not  have  much  influence 
in  the  army  or  among  the  peasantry.  However, 
it  finally  reached  a  large  part  of  the  Russian  vil- 
lages, and  was  nearly  everywhere  warmly  and 
sympathetically  received.  The  peasants  were 
rejoiced  that  there  was  a  body  of  men  speaking 
so  courageously  in  their  name.  But  the  favor- 
able moment  had  not  yet  arrived.  The  peas- 
ants* party — ^the  Labor  Group — declared  open 
war  on  the  government,  and  of  course  it  at  once 
became  the  object  of  the  oppression  of  the  enor- 
mous governmental  machine.  Its  organization 
was  more  or  less  destroyed.  Nevertheless,  at  the 
time  of  the  second  elections,  it  is  still  the  dominat- 
ing factor  in  peasant  opinion,  and  with  fair  elec- 
tions and  imiversal  suffrage,  there  can  be  little 
question  that  it  would  control  the  Duma.  As  it 
is,  it  is  sure  to  be  a  powerful  influence. 

The  Labor  Group  proposed  to  apply  the  prin- 
ciples of  socialism  to  the  ownership  of  the  land. 
The  Social-Democratic  Party  proposes  to  apply 

them   to   all   private   property   and 

-^^       capital.      It     recognizes,     however, 

Bamoerats    ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  necessary  to  establish 

a  democratic  republic.     The  Labor 

Group  centered  its  attention  very 
largely  on  an  economic  question — that  of  the 
land.  The  Social-Democratic  Party  is  centering 
all  its  energies  on  obtaining  a  democratic  re- 
public, and  for  that  end  it  considers  necessary 
only  the  calling  of  a  constituent  assembly  on  the 
basis  of  universal,  equal,  and  direct  suffrage. 
This  party,  which  has  taken  its  political  and 
economic  philosophy  almost  entirely  from  a 
German  social-democratic  party,  has  secured  the 
following  of  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  city 
working  men  as  well  as  of  the  students,  and  a 
considerable  part  of  the  professional  classes.  The 
more  influential  part  of  the  party  does  notexpect 
to  achieve  any  socialistic  ends  during  the  present 
revolution;  but  it  hopes  that  Russia  may  go  so 
far  in  the  direction  ol  democracy  that  the  politi- 
cal basis  for  socialism  may  be  more  favorable 
than  in  any  other  land.  Another  part  of  the 
party,  also  important  numerically,  hopes  that 
the  present  revolutionary  impulse  may  last  imtil 
the  revolutionary  and  socialistic  tendencies  in 
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Other  European  countries  have  also  reached  a 
point  of  fruiLion,  This  might  create  a  favor- 
able condition  for  the  foundation  of  a  Socialist 
state  without  waiting  for  a  long  industrial  revo- 
lution. 

A  democratic  working  men's  party  in  the  Rus- 
sian cities  would  seem  to  be  an  anomaly.  Never- 
theless, the  following  of  this  party  among  the 
educated  cl asses »  which  in  truth  have  dominated 
it  up  to  the  present  moment,  makes  it  a  center  of 
discussion  in  Russian  politics.  In  the  present 
elections  the  question  ever>^^herc  is  how  far 
there  may  or  may  not  be  cooperation  between 
this  confessedly  revolutionary  and  socialistic 
party,  striving  for  a  democratic  republic,  and  the 
Constitutional  Demr>crats,  who  still  hope  to  pro. 
caed  by  an  orderly  and  peaceful  evolution  to  a 
democratic  and  constitutional  monarchy  of  the 
English  type.  A  cooperation  of  the  two  parties 
has  been  secured  in  many  places,  another  sign  of 
the  revolutionary  attitude  of  the  mass  of  the  Rus- 
sians, for  the  SociaUDemocratic  Party  not  only 
participated  in  the  revolutionary  proclamation 
of  the  Labor  Group,  but  took  part  as  the  most 
active  and  often  organizing  factor  in  many  of  the 
insurrections  and  all  the  general  strikes.  Its 
fighting  organization  is  ever  busy  spreading  the 
spirit  of  rebellion  in  the  army.  I  ts  leaders ,  when- 
ever recognized,  are  exiled,  and  members  of  its 
fighting  organizations  are  hanged  or  shot  every 
day,  as  are  those  of  the  other  revolutionary 
parties. 

The  Socialist  Revolutionary  Party  is  the  most 
tvpically  Russian  of  the  revolutionary  organiza- 
tions, "it  took  its  origin  from  the  movement  of 
the  aristocratic  and  educated  youth 

SoclaJift     ^'^'"''^^^  ^^^  people  a  generation  ago, 

EevolTitioniiti"}^"?^^^^^!?*y  -n'^'J *'''  emancipation 
uf  the  serfs.  Fhc  hopes  of  all  Russia 
had  been  stirred  by  this  great  and 
important  act.  But  it  was  found  that  the  serfs, 
freed  from  personal  bondage,  had  become  the 
practical  slaves  of  the  police  state,  and  were 
suffering  as  much  from  petty  officials  as  they  had 
been  suffering  from  the  landlords.  It  was  also 
found  that  they  were  on  the  whole  in  the  actual 
possession  of  considerably  less  land  than  they  had 
tefore  the  emancipation  act.  Their  rights  over  this 
land  were  greater,  but  they  were  in  possession  of  a 
lesser  part  of  the  fruits  of  their  toil  than  they  had 
been  before.  All  the  great  hopes  of  the  Riissian 
youth  for  a  nation  to  be  regenerated  from  the 
bottom  up,  were  dashed  to  the  ground,  and  a  great 
idealistic  impulse  swept  over  the  land.  The 
youth  decided  to  go  and  live  among  the  people, 
to  study  them,  and  then  to  demand  a  new  regen- 
eration of  Russia  from  the  basis  of  actual  ex- 
perience and  real  fellowship.  Of  course  czarism 
scented  the  danger  of  this  movement  and  it  failed. 
However,  the  government  was  so  barbaroiis  in 
uprooting  this  entirely  p:>eaceful  re%^olutionary 
idea  that  it  pushed  a  large  part  of  the  ycnmg 
people  of  Russia  very  far  in  the  direction  of 
violence. 

Russians  most  typical  revolutionary  organiza- 
tion owes  its  impurtunce  largely  to  the  fact  that 
it  is  considered  that  Russia  must  in  the  end 
be  saved  by  the  peasants.  It  has 
therefore  largely  directed  its  atten- 
tion to  the  peasantry.  In  the  gov- 
ernments oi  Saratoi,  Kazan,  Chcr- 
nigof,  and  others,  its  agitators  have 
succeeded  in  arousing  a  large  part  of  the  j^easan- 
try  to  the  necessity  of  overthrowing  czarism  by 
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violence.  The  memory  of  the  young  students 
who  devoted  themselves  with  such  entire  sacrifice 
to  an  ideal  of  the  popidar  regeneration  of  Russia,  ■ 
and  the  impression  of  party's  power  given  by  its  1] 
successful  act  of  retaliation  on  those  generals  and 
chiefs  of  police  and  other  officials  who  dealt  most 
brutally  with  the  revolutionists,  have  succeeded 
in  impressing  the  peasantry  with  the  sincerity 
and  promise  of  the  Socialist  Revolutionary  Party. 
In  tne  past  two  years  tens  of  thousands  have 
gone  to  prison  or  exile  for  the  organization,  and  it 
is  no  longer  an  association  of  the  most  radical  sec* 
tion  of  educated  Russians,  but  is  also  a  thor- 
oughly democratic  movement. 

The  SociaUDemocratic  Party  regards  the  first 
two  Dumas  largely  as  a  means  of  preparing  for  a 
violent  revolution,  tho  there  is  some  opinion  in 
the  party  that  this  may  possibly  prove  to  be  un- 
necessary. 

There  are  still  other  and  still  more  radical  revo- 
lutionary tendencies  in  the  country.  Some  of  the 
younger  and  more  determined  members  of  the 
socialist  revolutionary  parties  w^ent  off  from  the 
main  organization  to  fonti  the  revo- 
MaaimftMam  l^^^^'^'^^^'V  group  called  the  Maximal- 
ists. Tiiis  organization,  however, 
has  nothing  to  do  directly  with  the 
elections.  Its  brilliantly  executed  series  of  rob- 
beries of  large  banks,  however,  have  had  an  in- 
direct effect.  The  robbery  of  government  insti- 
tutions is  under  certain  conditions  approved  by 
both  the  large  revolutionary  organisations.  But 
this  does  not  apply  to  private  institutions.  The 
Maximalists  have,  however,  secured  several  mil' 
lion  rubles  in  this  way.  and  they  have  actually 
succeeded  in  turning  over  a  considerable  part  of 
this  money  into  revolutionary  agitation.  The 
dangers  of  this  form  of  revolutionism  even  to  the 
movement  itself  are  obviotis.  A  large  part  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Maximalists  liave  already  been  ex- 
ecuted by  the  government;  the  central  organiza- 
tion is  very  loose ;  and  already  a  part  of  the  ex- 
propriated money  is  leaking  into  private  hands. 
Nevertheless,  Maximal  ism  is  an  important  factor 
in  the  revolution,  and  shows  few  signs  of  abate- 
ment. It  is  important  as  showing  at  once  the 
limit  to  which  the  revolutionary  parties  are  will- 
ing to  go,  and  the  extremes  to  which  parts  of  th€ 
people  are  driven  by  the  government,  Maxi- 
malism,  both  as  regards  expropriation  of  private 
property  and  the  free  killing  of  lower  and  irre- 
sponsible ofheials  which  it  involves,  has  been 
sweepingly  denounced  by  both  revolutionary  or- 
ganizations. 

Perhaps  one  other  tendency  of  revolutionary 
opinion  should  be  mentioned  as  it  seems  a  direct 
result  and  counterpart  of  the  League  of  Pure  Rus- 
sian Men,  and  is  equally  without  real  roots  in  the 
nation.     The  league  stands  for  ab- 
Conmumlft  ^^^^^^  autocracy  and  for  every  gov- 
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em  mental  violence.     The  small,  iso- 


lated groups  of  communist  anarchists 
seem  to  be  most  flourishing  in  Odessa 
and  in  the  neighboring  cities,  where  the  league  is 
most  powerful.  They  also  announce  themselves 
in  favor  of  every  form  of  violence,  even  the  least 
organ ized^but  against  the  government.  Against 
autocracy  they  oppose  the  idea  of  no  government 
whatever,  and  they  claim  to  hope  that  the  re- 
spect for  private  property  will  so  far  decay  before 
the  end  of  the  present  revolution  that  it  will  alto- 
gether cease  to  exist.  Maximalism  has  proved 
the  cloak  for  a  number  of  scoundrels,  and  com* 
munis  t  anarchism  seema  to  be  principally  used 
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for  this  purpose.  It  is  well  worthy  of  observa- 
tion in  an  effort  to  understand  the  revolution, 
precisely  because  it  has  such  a  limited  and  scat- 
tered following.  None  of  the  powerful  revolu- 
tionary organizations  has  any  relations  with  it 
■whatever. 

The  great  economic  question  now  and  for  many 
years  to  come  will  be  that  of  the  land.  Russia 
is  still  an  agricultural  state,  foiu*  fifths  of  the 
people  and  a  large  part  of  the  national  wealth 
Deing  engaged  in  agricidture.  All  the  advanced 
and  popmar  parties  are  agreed  that  all  the  land  is 
to  be  declared  the  property  of  the  nation,  and 
that  it  is  either  to  be  handed  over  to  the  local 
governments  and  villages  to  be  leased  for  short 
terms  to  individuals  or  organizations,  or  to  be  let 
out  to  individuals  by  the  national  government 
itself  for  longer  terms. 

The  form  of  the  government  in  Russia  has  been 

largely  foreign.     Based  for  a  long  time  either  on 

foreign  arms  or  on  foreign   mercenaries  within 

Russia,  it  was  later '  sustained  largely  to  afford 

an  effective  obstacle  to  terrible  Tatar  or  Turkish 

invasions.     At  present  it  is  solely  by  virtue  of  a 

flood  of  foreign  gold  that  the  govem- 

5  Sflvaliitiiiii  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^®  ^  sustain  itself  at  all. 

intile^  '^^^  ^^^^  Russian  nation  is  as  yet  un- 

ladividiiBl   ^'^»  bcca^^ise  neither  Russian  society 

—■  ns^^.^  nor  any  single  individual  in  Russia 

»*  *«*^  has  been  abfe  to  ignore  for  a  moment 

the  terrible  pressure  of  this  almost 

wholly  external  regime.    The  Russian  nation  has 

yet  to  be  created,  but  we  can  vaguely  feel  what 

some  of  its  characteristics  must  be.     The  leading 

Russians  in  public  life  to-day  are  men  of  a  new 

typNe,  imbued  with  new  ideas  of  the  organization  of 

society. 

n.  The  Second  Duma  and  Its  Dissolution 

Since  the  election  of  the  Second  Duma,  its  brief 
session,  and  dissolution  by  the  czar,  Mr.  English 
has  written  the  editor  of  the  Encyclopedia,  from 
Russia,  in  brief  as  follows: 

"At  last  the  wishes  of  the  Russian  people  are 
known,  and  at  last  the  Russian  people  know  they 
have  nothing  to  hope  from  the  present  govern- 
ment. Revolution  only  is  left,  and  is  now  being 
prepared  for. 

••The  Russian  Moderate  Party,  that  of  the 
Constitutional  Democrats,  were  credited  abroad 
with  a  large  part  of  the  success  in  the  elections  to 
the  Second  Duma  on  account  of  their  sweeping 
victories  in  Moscow,  St.  Petersburg,  and  other 
cities — where  the  impossible  election  law  allowed 
the  middle  classes  ten  electors  to  the  working 
men's  one.  But  to  have  seen  in  the  elections  a 
victory  only  of  the  Moderates,  was  to  fail  entirely 
to  grasp  the  import  of  the  Second  Russian  Parlia- 
ment. 

••  Surely  Prof.  Paul  Melyukov,  leader  of  the  Con- 
stitutional Democrats,  was  fitted  to  speak  finally 
on  the  question — ^whatever  may  have  been  the 
perversions  of  the  governmental  press,  and  on 
Feb.  a  ad,  after  some  five  hundred  members  of 
the  Duma  had  been  elected.  Professor  Melyukov 
said: 

"  *  We  have  had  a  truly  unexpected  defeat.  The 
Extreme  Left  has  triumphed.  It  is  the  first  ex- 
ample in  history  of  a  parliament  in  which  there  is 
an  absolute  majority  of  Socialists. 

**  'We  are  on  the  verge  of  a  grave  crisis,*  he 
continued.  'The  Socialist  parties  have  detached 
themselves  from  us  and  are  independently  pur- 


suing their  own  way.  The  majority  of  the  coun- 
try is  following  them.  For  I  must  confess  that 
without  the  enormous  arbitrariness  of  the  gov- 
ernment the  Duma  would  be  even  more  Socialist 
than  it  is.' 

•'The  Moderates  as  well  as  the  government  did 
indeed  meet  a  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  defi- 
nitely revolutionary  parties.     In  the 
ComDOsition  ^*^^^   Duma    there   were    i8   Social 
of  Second    I^^^^o^^ats  and  Social  Revolutionists ; 
Bnma       ^^  ^^®  Second  there  were  more  than 
60.     In  the   First  there  were  some 
85  peasant  Socialists;  in  the  Second 
nearly  twice  that  number,  while  the  then  160 
Constitutional  Democrats  were  reduced  to  about 
one  half  their  former  strength.      The  declared 
Socialists  may  not  have  mustered  quite  a  ma- 
jority, but    they  have    supporters    in    progres- 
sives and    independent    members   of   the    Left 
who  were  elected  by  Socialist  as  well  as  Moderate 
votes  and  were  often  privately  known  as  So- 
cialists. 

**Such  a  Duma  could  not  last.  Between  the 
present  Russian  Government  and  the  Group  of 
Toil,  conscious  of  having  the  people  back  of 
them,  there  can  be  no  peace.  When  the  govern- 
ment found  what  the  people  of  Russia  want  and 
that  their  representatives  in  the  Duma  intended 
to  get  it,  the  only  thing  to  do  was  to  dissolve  the 
Duma  and  not  to  appeal  to  the  people  again. 
Not  to  have  done  so  would  have  oeen  to  nave 
abdicated." 

ni.  Postscript,  July,  Z907 

The  Second  Dtuna  has  proved  to  be  the  last. 
The  czar's  ukase  of  June  i6th  amounts  to  a 
coup  (T^tat,  the  final  abolition  of  the  last  guaranty 
of  constitutional  government  and  a  return  to  the 
traditional  absolutism  and  autocracy  of  the 
czarism.  The  new  election  law  provides  for 
what  th^  government  is  pleased  to  call  **  another 
Duma,"  but  the  new  body  will  be  shorn  even  of 
that  shadow  of  real  representative  character  and 
legislative  power  enjoyed  by  the  former  assem- 
blies. It  is  doubtful  if  Russia's  hundred  million 
peasants  or  her  ten  million  working  people  will  be 
able  to  send  a  single  representative  to  the  new 
* '  parliament. '  *  This  is  not  even  that  half -parlia- 
mentary body  known  as  a  Duma,  it  is  more  Uke 
the  ancient  zemsky  sobor,  in  use  in  autocratic 
Russia  several  centuries  ago.  It  is  a  House  of 
Lords,  a  body  of  landlords  and  rich  burghers  with 
whose  aid  the  government  hopes  to  delude  the 
world  that  its  budgets  and  foreign  loans  are 
ratified  by  a  national  parliament. 

The  conclusion  from  the  Dumas  then  is  this: 
The  government  made  its  brief  experiment  with 
semiparhamentary  methods  solely  for  financial 
reasons.  The  revolutionary  movement  was  cer- 
tainly not  strong  enough  to  maintain  the  institu- 
tion; it  was  probably  a  very  minor  influence  in 
creating  it.  The  revolution  and  the  government 
are,  broadly  speaking,  where  they  were  before — 
the  government  in  supreme  control  of  all  the 
wealth  and  physical  forces  of  the  nation,  the 
revolution  supreme  mistress  of  public  opinion. 
But  this  great  and  incalculable  change  has  taken 
place.  The  government  thought  it  could  find  sup- 
port among  the  peasants  and  other  elements  of 
the  people.  It  now  sees  that  practically  the 
whole  population,  except  the  wealthiest  classes, 
are  with  the  revolution,  and  that  it  must  rely 
more  than  ever  on  the  sheer  violence  by  which  it 
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has  always  maintained  its  power.  The  revolu- 
tionary nation  has  seen  that  there  is  no  hope  that 
the  government  will  soon  collapse,  as  it  were,  of  its 
own  accord;  that  there  is  no  chance  of  financial 
necessity  forcing  it  to  give  freedom,  representa- 
tive government,  or  any  fundamental  reform,  and 
that  the  nation  must,  therefore,  rely  solely  on 
its  own  necessarily  illegal  power  since  the  now 
thoroughly  alarmed  government  has  again  be- 
come the  sole  arbiter  of  the  law.     The  Russian 


people,  therefore,  see  before  them  a  long,  bitter, 
and  violent  struggle,  infinitely  more  costly  than 
all  that  has  gone  before.  But  they  are  now  cer- 
tain of  their  own  numerical  and  moral  power, 
they  are  united  on  the  end  to  be  attained  and  in 
agreement  that  revolutionary  means  are  neces- 
sary to  attain  it.  The  revolution  continues, 
ripened  by  the  recent  struggle  and  enlightened 
by  the  new  experience  it  has  gained. 

William  English  Walling. 


S 


SAINT-SIMON,  CLAUDE  HENRI,  COMTE  DE: 

Social  reformer;  bom  in  Paris,  1760,  of  a  noble 
family,  tracing  its  origin  to  Charlemagne.  He 
entered  the  army  at  sixteen,  and  a  year  after- 
ward came  to  America  and  fought  under  Wash- 
ington. He  distinguished  himself  for  brav- 
ery. Returning  to  France  he  was  made  colonel, 
but  soon  gave  up  the  military  career.  He  visited 
Mexico  and  started  a  project  for  uniting  the 
Atlantic  with  the  Pacific  by  a  canal,  and  for  a 
canal  from  Madrid  to  the  ocean.  But  the  French 
Revolution  drew  him  to  France.  In  spite  of  fam- 
ily traditions,  he  sided  with  the  people,  and  was 
elected  president  of  the  commune  where  his 
property  was  situated.  He  renounced  his  title 
of  count,  but  this  did  not  prevent  his  imprison- 
ment for  nearly  a  year  on  account  of  his  nobility. 
Acquiring  some  money  by  speculation  he  con- 
tracted an  unhappy  marriage,  which  was  later 
dissolved.  He  began  scientific  studies,  and  in 
order  to  acquire  a  complete  knowledge  of  life 
plunged  delioerately  on  occasions  into  dissipa- 
tion. When  his  money  was  spent  and  his 
health  broken,  he  changed  his  mode  of  life  and 
became  a  copying  clerk,  working  nine  hours  a 
day  for  less  than  $200  a  year.  It  was  not  till 
his  forty-ninth  year  that  he  felt  himself  fully 
qualified  to  appear  as  a  social  reformer.  He 
wrote  two  works — *'Sur  la  Science  de  THomme" 
and  **Sur  la  Gravitation  Universelle."  His 
characteristic  Socialist  views  were  first  devel- 
oped in  '*L' Industrie"  (181 7),  and  further  devel- 
oped in  "L'Organisation"  (18 19),  *'Du  Systdme 
Industriel "  ( 1 8  2 1 ) ,  "  Cat^chisme  des  Industrels  * ' 
(1823),  and  most  important  of  all,  **Nouveau 
Christianisme "  (1825).  In  the  latter  work, 
having  previously  called  in  vain  upon  the  pope 
to  head  a  new  crusade  of  the  Church  against 
poverty  and  suffering,  he  outlines  a  new  Chris- 
tianity where  with  religious  fervor  the  world 
should  be  exploited  in  a  scientific  way,  and  so- 
ciety organized  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  and  of 
all  classes.  His  works,  however,  at  first  elicited 
little  attention. 

At  sixty  years  of  age  his  marvelous  tenac- 
ity gave  way,  and,  influenced  by  despondent 
thoughts,  he  attempted  suicide.  This  brought 
dilatory  friends  to  his  side,  and  he  rallied  and 
set  to  work  again.  In  1825  he  died  in  the  midst 
of  his  followers.  One  of  them  has  chronicled  his 
last  words.  Calling  his  friends  around  him,  he 
said: 

"You  have  arrived  at  a  period  when,  by  your  combined 
efforts,  you  will  achieve  a  great  success.  The  fruit  is  ripe; 
you  are  able  to  gather  it.  The  last  of  my  labors,  the  *  New 
Christianity,'  will  not  be  immediately  imderstood.  It  has 
been  thought  that  every  religious  system  ought  to  disappear 
because  men  have  succeeded  in  proving  the  weakness  and 


msufRciency  of  Catholicism.  People  are  deceived  in  this. 
Religion  cannot  disappear  from  the  world;  it  can  only  be 
changed.  .  .  ." 

He  paused  for  a  few  moments,  then,  in  the  final  straggle, 
added:  "The  Party  of  Laborers  will  soon  be  formed;  the 
future  is  ours." 

Professor  Ely  says,  in  speaking  of  Saint- 
Simon  : 

Saint-Simonism  is  the  first  example  of  pure  sodaUsm. 
by  which  I  tmderstand  an  economic  system  in  which  produc- 
tion is  entirely  carried  on  in  common,  and  the  fruits  of  labor 
distributed  according  to  some  ideal  standard,  which  appean 
to  the  promoters  of  the  scheme  just.  The  Saint-Simoniaiis 
held  that  men  were  by  nature  unequal,  and  that  it  was  right  to 
reward  superior  power,  when  exerted  for  the  general  good. 
Their  idea  was  that  each  one  should  labor  according  to  his 
capacity  and  be  rewarded  according  to  the  services  rendered. 
They  wished  to  orgamze  civil  society  on  the  plan  oi  an  armv. 
This  thought  is  distinctly  exprest  by  one  of  their  leaders  m 
these  words:  "  In  the  army  ^dations  in  rank  and  authority 
are  already  established,  while  in  civil  life  that  is  predsely 
what  is  wanting;  and  in  an  enterprise  conducted  upon  the 

ftrinciple  of  association,  a  central  aoministration  is  imperious- 
y  required."  The  officers  are  the  directing  authority  in  l^e 
scheme,  and  they  decide  on  the  value  of  the  services  rendered 
to  society  and  reward  the  citizens  accordingly.  As  society 
consists  of  priests,  savants,  and  industrials — the  industrials 
comprizing  those  engaged  in  manufactures,  agriculture,  and 
commerce — so  the  government  consists  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
priests,  the  chiefs  of  the  savants,  and  the  chiefs  of  the  in- 
dustrials. All  property  belongs  to  the  Chureh.  i.  e..  to  the 
State,  and  every  pit>fession  or  trade  is  a  religious  exercise  and 
has  its  rank  in  the  social  hierarehy. 

After  Saint-Simon's  death  his  followers  be- 
came numerous,  especially  about  1830,  under  the 
leadership  of  Enfantin  and  Bazard  (qq.  v.). 
The  Globe,  their  organ,  attracted  much  attention. 
Brilliant  men  like  Comte  and  Thierry  belonged 
for  a  while  to  their  school.  They  attempted  a 
community  at  Menilmontant,  but  it  broloe  up 
finally  in  a  split  on  the  subject  of  marriage  (see 
Bazard). 

The  Saint-Simonians  regarded  all  idlers  as 
thieves.  They  therefore  rejected  inheritance, 
and  asserted  that  every  man's  property  at 
death  should  become  common.  All  should  start 
with  equal  advantages.  Land,  capital,  and  all 
the  instrtunents  of  labor  should  be  held  in  com- 
mon. They  believed  in  monogamy,  that  woman 
is  the  equal  of  man,  and  that  the  social  unit 
should  not  be  man,  but  man  and  woman.  They 
believed  that  *'the  exploitation  of  man  by  man 
should  be  replaced  by  the  exploitation  of  the 
globe  by  man  associated  with  man.  They  would 
organize  society  on  scientific  lines  to  develop  the 
globe  scientifically.  Several  of  the  school  after 
its  break  up  became  civil  engineers  and  took  part 
in  opening  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  and  other  works. 

SALT,  HENRY  STEPHENS:  Hon.  Secretary 
of  the  Humanitarian  League ;  bom  at  Njmee  Tai, 
India,  185 1;  educated  at  Eton  and  King's  Col- 
lege,  Cambridge,    England.     Assistant  classical 
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master  at  Eton  College,  187  5-84 ;  turned  to  literary 
work  and  questions  of  social  reform.  Editor  of 
The  Hutnanitarian  and  The  Humane  Review, 
Mr.  Salt  has  also  written  a  large  number  of  pam- 
phlets and  magazine  articles  on  literary  ana  hu- 
manitarian subjects.  He  is  a  Socialist,  a  vege- 
tarian, and  freethinker,  and  believes  that  the 
ethics  and  religion  of  the  future  will  be  based  on 
the  recognition  of  the  kinship  of  all  sentient 
life.  Author:  "Percy  Bysshe  Shelley,  Poet  and 
Pioneer";  "The  Life  of  Henry  D.  Thoreau"; 
"Richard  JeflFeries,  His  Life  and  His  Ideals"; 
"De  Quincey";  "The  Life  of  James  Thomson" 
(B.V.);  "Animals'  Rights";  "The  Logic  of  Veg- 
etarianism." Address:  53  Chancery  Lane,  Lon- 
don. 

SALTER,  WILLIAM  MACmTIRE:  Lecturer 
of  the  Society  for  Ethical  Culture,  Chicago,  111. ; 
bom  at  Burlington,  Iowa,  1853.  Graduated 
from  Knox  College,  1871;  Harvard  Divinity 
School,  1876;  studied  at  Gottingen,  1876-77; 
School  of  Political  Science,  Columbia  IJniver*. 
sity,  1 88 1-83.  While  at  Columbia  he  came  under 
the  influence  of  Felix  Adler  (q.  v.)  and  the  ethical 
movement.  He  began  lecturing  on  similar  topics 
in  Chicago,  1883 ;  agitated  for  the  eight-hour  day 
and  against  the  wholesale  sentence  of  the  Chicago 
anarchists,  1887;  and  organized  the  "Economic 
Conferences  between  Business  Men  and  Working 
Men."  In  1892  he  removed  to  Philadelphia,  where 
he  assisted  in  the  formation  of  the  "Toynbee 
Club";  espoused  the  grievances  of  the  street-car 
employees,  and  agitated  against  the  Russian 
Treaty.  In  1897  he  returned  to  Chicago  and 
foun<ied  the  Henry  Booth  House. 

Mr.  Salter  considers  scientific  socialism — 
which  means  action  by  society  to  social  ends — and 
individualism — ^which  means  action  by  individ- 
uals for  private  ends — ^to  be  complementary  tend- 
encies, and  both  necessary.  He  is  the  author  of 
••Ethical  Religion"  (1889);  "First  Steps  in  Phi- 
losophy" (1892);  Anarchy  or  Government? 
An  Inquiry  in  Fundamental  Politics"  (1895). 
Address:  The  Society  for  Ethical  Culture,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

SALVATION  ARMY,  SOCIAL  WORK  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES  OF  THE:  The  learned  writer 
who  referred  to  the  man  who  could  by  the  alchemy 
of  science  produce  two  blades  of  grass  where  only 
one  had  mtherto  grown  as  a  public  benefactor, 
spoke  truly  and  well,  but  it  will  not  be  thought 
out  of  place,  at  any  rate  by  those  who  have  been 
generous  enough  to  take  more  than  a  cursory 
elance  at  the  social  branch  of  our  many-limbed 
Salvation  Army  tree,  if  I  say  that  with  the  life- 
giving  sun-ravs  of  the  warm,  rich  blessing  of 
Almighty  God  ever  descending  upon  it,  and  the 
refreshing  dews  of  His  power  and  love  nourishing 
the  tender  shoots,  it  is  causing  moral  and  spirit- 
ual grass  to  grow  in  hitherto  totally  barren  spots, 
and  if  "the  desert"  has  not  as  yet  altogether 
been  made  to  "blossom  as  the  rose,"  beautiful 
human  flowers  have  been  produced  in  this  re- 
claimed soil  in  sufficient  numbers  to  prove  the 
possibility  of  mightv  fragrance  for  future  days 
and  to  mduce  witnin  us  the  twin  graces  of 
courage  and  hope  to  prosecute  the  beautiful 
work  of  soul-culture  with  greater  zest  and  vigor 
than  ever. 

If  it  could  be  brought  about  that  vital  Chris- 
tianity' could  enter  as  a  leaven  into  our  strenuous 
twentieth-century  life,  and  society  at  both  ends, 


and  all  the  way  through,  adopt  it  as  a  life-princi- 
ple, the  problems  of  sin  and  suffering  would  soon 
oe  solved.  Failing  this,  we  must  be  content  lor 
the  time  being  with  the  ones  and  twos  and  threes 
and  fours — ^with  the  individual  reformation  of 
the  victims  of  depravity  and  vice,  their  rehabili- 
tation and  spiritual  and  moral  ttplift. 

Down  in  the  depths — ^the  inferno  of  human  sin, 
degradation,  misery,  and  squalor — our  forces  are 
persistently,  courageously,  and  hopefully  at  work. 
They  are  thoroughly  organized,  constant  in  their 
endeavor  to  scatter  sunshine  in  shady  places  and 
to  carry  light  into  dark  comers,  and  they  know 
neither  faltering  nor  hesitation.  Wherever  there 
are  poor  neighbors,  slums  or  red-light  districts, 
with  the  sin-stricken  and  poor,  you  will  find  them 
at  work.  Our  officers  do  not  meddle  with 
metaphysics  but  deal  with  world  problems.  They 
are  neither  deterred  by  summer's  heat  nor  winter  s 
cold.  They  fear  not  the  pestilence  that  walketh 
in  darkness  or  the  destruction  that  wasteth  at 
noonday. 

The  Salvation  Army's  system  of  relief  lasts  all 
the  year  rovmd,  ana  it  is  impossible  to  tell 
whether  gaunt  Poverty  in  its  greatest  hideous- 
ness  is  greater  in  summer  or  winter.  Certain  it  is, 
our  hands  are  kept  just  as  full  and  our  brains  just 
as  busy  at  one  season  as  the  other,  and,  to  make 
the  truth  complete,  there  are  no  gaps  between. 

Our  precious  officers,  whose  training  has 
taught  them  to  become  the  servants  of  all  men 
and  to  minister  to  the  wants  of  the  most  needy, 
never  regard  their  work  as  finished.  There  is 
always  the  need  of  ministry  as  lon^  as  the  neces- 
sity exists,  whether  it  is  in  the  fine  of  finding 
work  for  the  unemployed,  persuading  the  would- 
be  suicide  to  make  a  new  trial  of  life,  giving  the 
ex-convict  an  opportunity  to  redeem  the  time 
that  "the  locusts  have  eaten,"  restoring  lost 
ideals  to  the  fallen  girl,  endeavoring  to  raise  the 
orphan  to  a  proper  Christian  citizenship,  paying 
rent  for  those  m  danger  of  eviction,  jproviding 
summer  camps  for  slum  dwellers  and  Christmas 
dinners  for  the  hungry,  gathering  up  the  thou- 
sand ends  of  our  Salvation  life-line  and  throwing 
them  to  those  in  danger  of  engulfment  in  the  chiU 
waters  of  despair — truly  if  the  labors  of  any  can 
be  literally  measured  up  to  the  scriptural  stand- 
ard of  "in  season  and  out  of  season"  it  is  theirs. 
They  assist  humanity  from  the  cradle  to  the 
g^ave.  The  lives  of  new-bom  babes  have  been 
saved  by  our  consecrated  slum  lassies,  and  it  is  no 
less  true  that  the  death-beds  of  the  aged  have 
been  cheered  and  the  path  into  eternity  smoothed 
and  Christian  burial  given  by  them  where  those 
less  Christlike  might  have  been  tempted,  more  or 
less  justifiably,  perhaps,  to  regard  the  friendless 
dead,  as  of  little  moment — ^merely  a  repetition  of 
"Rattle  his  bones  over  the  stones"  to  the  poor 
man's  Golgotha  known  as  Potter's  Field. 

That  it  may  be  perfectly  clear  in  the  reader's 
mind  what  I  mean  by  our  social  work,  I  will  state 
that  it  is  composed  of  those  branches  whose  prin- 
cipal duty  is  not  mainly  the  conducting  of  re- 
ligious services  and  engaging  in  strictly  spirit- 
ual ministrations — dealing  with  the  soul  of  man 
in  contradistinction  to  his  body.  While  thus 
stating,  I  must  be  just  as  insistent  in  placing  the 
two  side  by  side.  In  fact,  the  twain 
PrinolDles  ^^  ^^  indissolubly  wedded  that  they 
^  cannot  be  separated.  Our  social 
work  sprang  trom  the  fact  that  a 
man's  soul  could  not  be  well  reached  and  bene- 
fited while  his  body  was  suffering  or  his  material 
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circumstances  were  such  as  to  preclude  the  bless- 
ing received  from  becoming  permanent. 

The  strong  aiding  the  weak,  and  the  weak 
strengthening  the  strong  in  nimierous  subtle  ways ; 
out  of  it  comes  the  perfect  Christian  whole 
which  Jesus  Christ  meant  when  he  instructed 
the  righteous,  law-abiding  but  unsatisfied  yoimg 
ruler  thus :  "  If  thou  wilt  be  perfect,  go  sell  all  thou 
hast  and  give  to  the  poor,  and  thou  shalt  have 
treasure  in  heaven."  It  was  not  enough  that  he 
was  a  model  son,  a  model  citizen,  an  upright  and 
generous  neighbor;  the  personal  touch  was  lack- 
mg,  the  warm,  vitalizing,  divine  love  that  would 
gladly  spend  and  be  spent  for  the  poor,  sinful, 
wayward  brother-man;  for  it  was  tnis  sort  of  a 
life  Jesus  invited  him  to  when  He  added,  "And 
come  and  follow  Me." 

Twain  are  joined  together;  the  social  leans 
against  the  spiritual,  the  spiritual  supports  the 
social,  one  against  the  other.  To  separate  them 
would  mean  the  collapse  of  the  whole,  and  out  of 
the  union  rises  that  grand,  that  most  magnificent 
work  of  God's — man ;  man  made  in  His  own  like- 
ness, man  risen  from  the  ruins  of  awful  pasts, 
man  degraded,  cast  out,  all  image  of  God  oblit- 
erated by  years  of  hideous  sinning,  helped  up, 
propped  up,  held  up  bv  his  brother-man,  and  m 
his  turn  bringing  forth  in  his  fellow  a  host  of 
divine  graces — pity  and  sympathy  and  long- 
suffering  patience  and  a  love  second  only  to  that 
of  Jesus  Himself. 

The  social  without  the  spiritual  would  be  as  an 
engine  without  steam,  and  the  spiritual  without 
the  social  would  be  to  neglect  that  part  of  the 
whole  duty  of  man  that  teaches  us  "to  deal  bread 
to  the  hungry"  as  well  as  to  keep  "unspotted 
from  the  world."  Thus  we  believe  God  meant 
the  combination  to  be,  forming  the  only  perfect 
and  successful  federation  that  comprizes  the 
brotherhood  of  man. 

Our  latest  social  figures  (for  the  year  1906) 
comprize  the  following: 

Statistics 

Number  of  industrial  homes 65 

Accommodation 1,686 

Number  of  men  admitted  during  the  year 8,696 

Number  of  men  passed  out  during  the  year 8,55a 

Total  number  of  meals  supplied 1,3 18,044 

Total  number  of  beds  supplied 463,550 

Number  of  working  men's  hotels 77 

Total  accommodation 7.990 

Total  number  of  beds  supplied 2,114,837 

Number  of  colonics 3 

Number  of  acres 2,569 

Total  number  of   persons 428 

Number  of  new  cases  of  missing  friends  searched 

for 1, 194 

Number  found 2 10 

Number  of  rescue  homes 22 

Accommodation  i^er  night 599 

Admitted  during  year 1,701 

Number  passed  out  during  year 1.724 

Number  of  meals  supplied 739.930 

Number  of  children's  homes 4 

Accommodation 225 

Number  in  home  at  end  of  year 180 

Nxmiberof  beds  supplied 71,700 

Number  of  meals  supplied 197,000 

Number  of  slum  posts 20 

Number  of  families  visited 26,290 

Number  of  persons  temporarily  assisted 38,303 

Number  of  tons  of  coal  distributed 275 

Number  of  pounds  of  ice  distributed 836,412 

Christmas  dmners  supplied 302,000 

Total  number  of  persons  found  temporary  or  i>er- 

manent  employment 66,62  z 

Commander  Miss  Booth. 


SALVATION     ARMY      COLONIES      (United 

States.     For   England,   see   Labor   Colonies). 

This  enterprise  now  comprizes  three  colonies: 

1.  Fort  Amity,  in  Colorado,  in  the  fertile  valley 
of  the  River  Arkansas. 

2.  Fort  Romie,  in  California,  not  far  from  the 
famous  Hotel  del  Monte,  near  the  Bay  of  Mon- 
terey. 

3.  Fort  Herrick,  in  Ohio,  about  twenty  miles 
from  the  citv  of  Cleveland. 

Early  in  April,  1898,  a  section  of  land,  consist- 
ing .of  640  acres  (since  increased  to  nearly  2,000 
acres),  was  purcnased  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Holly,  on  the  line  of  the  Atchison, 
Fort  Amity  ^opeka  &  Santa  F^  Railroad,  267 
^  miles  east  of  Denver,  in  the  valley  w 
the  Arkansas  River.     An  abunclant 
supply  of  water  from  the  Buffalo  Canal  is  sup- 
plemented by  a  still  more  abundant  subsurface 
underflow.     Hence  this  colony  is  the  most  impor- 
tant we  have  on  hand,  with  an  almost  unlimited 
opportunity  for  expansion.     The  soil  is  rich  and 
the  climate  superb,  the  elevation  being  some  3,500 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  thus  avoiding  the 
extremes  of  heat  and  cold.     The  mining  camps 
of  Colorado  afford  an  excellent  market  on  the  one 
hand,  while  on  the  other  the  colony  is  on  the 
highway  to  the  principal  cattle  markets  of  the 
mid- Western  states,  being  linked  to  both  by  the 
Santa  F^  Railroad. 

The  principal  crops  include  the  famous  "netted 
gem"  cantaloup,  for  which  Colorado  has  gained 
so  great  a  reputation. 

The  establishment  of  a  sugar-beet  factory  by 
the  American  Sugar-beet  Company  in  the  valley 
of  the  Arkansas  River,  within  easy  reach  of  our 
colony,  has  brought  to  our  very  doors  another 
valuable  crop  for  which  good  prices  can  be  ob- 
tained upon  the  spot. 

A  large  stone  building,  hitherto  occupied  as  an 
orphanage,  is  now  transformed  into  a  sanitarium 
for  consumptives,  the  children  having  been  trans- 
ferred to  our  other  orphanages  in  the  East  and 
West.  The  majg^nificent  climate  marks  out  this 
colony  as  peculiarly  suitable  as  a  location  for  a 
sanitarium. 

Two  schoolhouses  have  been  erected  by  the 
county  in  the  center  of  our  colony.  A  post-  and 
money-order-office  has  also  been  estabUsned.  The 
recent  erection  of  a  freight  depot  and  siding  by 
the  railroad  company  has  further  enhanced  the 
value  of  our  colony  and  improved  its  prospects, 
while  arrangements  have  just  been  completed  for 
the  erection  of  a  passenger  depot. 

There  are  now  about  400  colonists,  including 
men,  women,  and  children,  on  our  Fort  Amity 
Colony. 

About  twenty  small  stores  have  been  estab- 
lished on  the  town  site,  and  an  artesian  well  sup- 
plies the  settlement  with  pure  drinking  water. 

Nestled  in  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Salinas, 
near  the  Bay  of  Monterey,  is  our  California  col- 
ony.    A  fine  sweep  of  over  500  acres 
Fort  Bomie  ^^  "^^  agricultural  land  has  been  pur- 
chased.    Cottages  have  been  built 
and  the  land  divided  into  ten-  and 
twenty-acre  tracts,  while  an  irrigation  pumping 
plant  has  been  erected,  supplying  water  from  the 
adjoining  river.     There  is  also  a  gravity  canal. 

The  soil  is  admirably  suited  for  potatoes  and 
alfalfa,  as  well  as  for  almost  every  other  variety 
of  agricultural  produce. 

There  are  now  about  120  colonists,  including 
men,  women,  and  children,  upon  this  colony, 
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and  one  of  the  families  has  already  paid  for  its 
land. 

Within  about  twenty  miles  of  the  city  of  Cleve- 
land and  close  to  the  childhood  home  of  Presi- 
dent Garfield,  is  a  beautiful  sweep  of 
Port  Herriok  ^®^^^  land,  fringed  with  wood  and 
covering  some  !j88  acres. 

The  owners  of  the  land,  Hon. 
Myron  T.  Herrick,  governor  of  Ohio,  and  Mr. 
James  Parmelee,  have  deeded  the  land  to  us  for 
colonis^ation  purposes.  This  extremely  generous 
gift  has  given  a  splendid  start  to  our  Ohio  col- 
ony, and  we  fully  intend  to  make  it  a  model 
institution  of  the  kind.  Owing  to  its  location 
and  character  this  colony  has  partially  assumed 
an  industrial  character,  which  will  make  it  of 
the  utmost  importance  as  a  training-ground  for 
future  workers. 

SALVATION  ARMY  AND  SOCIAL  REFORM 

(International.  See  also  *' Salvation  Army,  So- 
cial Work  in  the  United  States,"  by  Commander 
Miss  Booth;  Salvation  Army  Colonies). 

The  Salvation  Army,  which  was  organized 
under  that  name  in  1878  by  General  Booth  as  an 
outgrowth  of  the  Christian  Mission  he  had  es- 
tablished in  East  London  in  1865,  commenced 
in  1890  a  social  reform  movement.  With  the 
strictly  religious  portion  of  the  work  of  the  Salva- 
tion Army  we  do  not  deal  in  this  Encyclopedia, 
tho  it  should  be  recognized  that  the  Army  never 
divorces  its  social  from  its  more  strictly  spiritual 
work,  and  believes  that  to  do  so  would  be  fatal. 
It  believes  also,  however,  that  the  social  work 
needs  the  spiritual  element,  and  it  was  in  this 
thought  that  in  1890  General  Booth  wrote  and 
published  "In  Darkest  England,"  a  book  which 
at  once  arrested  attention  around  the  world; 
partly  because  of  its  revelations  of  the  destitu- 
tion and  wretchedness  in  London  and  all  Eng- 
l^id,  and  even  more  because  of  the  plan  for  social 
work  that  the  book  proposed  in  clear,  business- 
like form. 

General  Booth  prefaced  his  plan  by  laying 
down  seven  propositions,  which  in  his  opinion 
should  govern  such  a  plan,  which  we  alDridge 
from  his  book,  as  follows: 

The  first  essential  that  must  be  borne  in  mind  as  governing 
every  scheme  that  mav  be  put  forward  is  that  it  must  change 
the  man,  when  it  is  his  character  and  conduct  which  con- 
stitute the  reasons  for  his  failure  in  the  battle 

•n-i    ^1        ^    ^**     ^°    change    in    circumstances,    no 

Frinoipul    levolution  in  sodal  conditions,  can  possibly 

transform  the  nature  of  man.     Some  of  the 

worst  men  and  women  in  the  world,  whose 

names  are  chronicled  by  history  with  a  shudder  of  horror,  were 

those  who  had  all  the  advantages  that  wealth,  education, 

and  station  could  confer,  or  ambition  coxild  attain. 

The  supreme  test  of  any  scheme  for  benefiting  humanity 
lies  in  the  answer  to  the  question,  What  does  it  make  of  the 
individual? 

Secondly. — ^The  remedy,  to  be  effectual,  must  change  the 
circumstances  of  the  individual,  when  they  are  the  cause  of 
his  wretched  condition  and  lie  beyond  his  control. 

Favorable  drctunstances  will  not  change  a  man's  heart  or 
transform  his  nature,  but  unpropitious  circtmistances  may 
render  it  absolutely  impossible  for  him  to  escape,  no  matter 
how  he  may  desire  to  extricate  himself.  The  nrst  step  with 
these  iMlpless,  sunken  creatures  is  to  create  the  desire  to 
eanpe,  and  then  provide  the  means  for  doing  so. 

Thirdly. — ^Any  remedy  worthy  of  consideration  must  be 
on  a  scale  commensurate  with  the  evil  with  which  it  proposes 
to  deoL  It  is  no  use  trying  to  bail  out  the  ocean  with  a  pint 
pot.  The  evil  is  one  whose  victims  are  counted  by  the  million. 
There  must  be  no  more  philanthropic  tinkering,  as  if  this  vast 
tea  d  htunan  misery  were  contained  in  the  limits  of  a  garden 
pond. 

Fourthly.— Not  only  must  the  scheme  be  large  enough, 
bat  it  must  be  permanent.  That  is  to  say.  it  must  not  be 
iderely  a  spasmodic  effort,  coping  with  the  misery  of  to-day. 

Fifthly. — But  while  it  must  be  permanent  it  must  also  be 


immediately  practicable.  Any  scheme,  to  be  of  use.  must 
be  capable  of  being  brought  into  instant  operation  with 
beneficial  results. 

Sixthly. — The  indirect  features  of  the  scheme  must  not  be 
such  as  to  produce  injury  to  the  persons  whom  we  seek  to 
benefit.  It  is  no  use  conferring  sixpenny- worth  of  benefit 
on  a  man  if,  at  the  same  time,  we  do  him  a  shilling's  worth 
of  harm. 

Seventhly. — While  assisting  one  class  of  the  community,  it 
must  not  seriously  interfere  with  the  interests  of  another.  In 
raising  one  section  of  the  fallen,  we  must  not  thereby  en- 
danger the  safety  of  those  who  with  difficulty  are  keeping  on 
their  feet. 

Of  his  proposal  General  Booth  said  in  brief: 

The  scheme  I  have  to  offer  consists  in  the  formation  of 
these  people  into  self-helping  and  self-sustaining  communities, 
each  being  a  kind  of  cooperative  society,  or  patriarchal  family, 
governed  and  disciplined  on  the  principles  which  have  already 
proved  so  effective  in  the  Salvation  Army. 

These  communities  we  will  call,  for  want  of  a  better  term, 
colonies.     There  will  be: 

(i)  The  city-colony. 

(2)  The  farm  colony. 

(3)  The  over-sea  colony. 

To-day  the  Army's  operations  are  carried  on  in 
49  countries  and  colonies,  embracing  7,210  posts, 
under  the  charge  of  16,857  officers  and  employees, 
with  45,339  local  officers,  17,099  brass  bandsmen, 
and  about  50,000  musicians.  Sixty- three  peri- 
odicals are  published  in  31  languages,  with  a 
weekly  circulation  of  about  1,207,223.  There  are 
644  social  relief  institutions  in  the  world,  under 
the  charge  of  nearly  3,000  officers  and  employees. 
About  7,000  fallen  women  annually  pass  through 
the  116  rescue  homes,  and  from  80  to  90  per  cent 
of  these  are  permanently  restored  to  lives  of  vir- 
tue. About  1,500  ex-convicts  pass  annually 
through  the  prison-gate  homes.  There  are  132 
slum  settlements  in  the  poorest  districts  of  great 
cities,  the  worst  dives,  saloons,  and  tenements 
being  regularly  visited.  The  number  of  annual 
conversions  in  connection  with  the  spiritual  work 
have  averaged  from  200,000  to  250,000  during 
the  past  10  years,  making  a  total  of  over  2,000,- 
000  of  whom  not  less  than  200,000  were  converted 
from  lives  of  drunkenness. 

The  Army's  international  headquarters  are  at 
No.  1 01,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  London. 

SANBORN,  FRANKLIN  BENJAMIN:  Jour- 
nalist and  publicist;  bom  at  Hampton  Falls, 
N.  H.,  Dec.  15,  1 83 1.  Educated  at  home  and 
Harvard  College  (B.A.,  1855).  He  took  part  in 
the  expulsion  of  slavery  from  Kansas,  1856-C8; 
favored  John  Brown  in  his  attack  on  slavery  in  Vir- 
ginia and  Missouri.  He  assisted  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  public  charities  in  Massachusetts,  1863-88, 
and  aided  in  founding  the  Social  Science  Asso- 
ciation in  1865;  of  the  National  Conference  of 
Charities,  1874;  of  the  Concord  School  of  Phi- 
losophy, 1879-88;  and  of  the  An ti- Imperialist 
League,  1900.  In  social  reform  he  favors  the 
gradual  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the 
poor  and  the  limitation  of  inordinate  wealth  in 
a  legal  manner.  He  is  the  author  of  lives  of 
Bronson  Alcott,  Emerson,  Thoreau,  Dr.  S.  G. 
Howe,  John  Brown,  etc.  Also  editor  and  writer 
of  numerous  reports  on  charity,  prison  reform, 
and  history  of  New  Hampshire.  Address:  Con- 
cord, Mass. 

SANDERS,  WILLIAM:  Organizing  secretary 
of  Fabian  Society;  bom  1871;  educated  in  ele- 
mentary schools  of  London.  Secretary  of  the 
political  labor  organizations  of  Battersea,  Lon- 
don, until  1900.  Elected,  1904,  alderman  of  the 
London  County  Coimcil,  term  expiring  1910.     In 
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1906  he  contested  Portsmouth  as  parliamentary 
Labor  candidate.  Sanders  has  wntten  and  lec- 
tured extensively  on  labor,  social  questions,  and 
sociaHsm ;  he  was  chairman  of  the  Union  of  Ethi- 
cal Societies  from  1905-7.  Address:  3  Clements 
Inn,  Strand.  London,  W.  C,  England. 

SANGER,  SOPHY  (MISS):  Honorary  secretary 
British  Association  for  Labor  Legislation;  bom 
188 1 ,  Westcott,  near  Dorking,  Surrey.  Educated 
at  Newnham  College,  Cambridge,  where  in  1901 
she  took  the  Mathematical  Tripos,  Part  I.,  and 
in  1903  the  Moral  Science  Tripos,  Part  II.,  Eco- 
nomics. Miss  Sanger  has  been  honorary  secre- 
tary. Legal  Advice  Department  of  Woman's 
Trade  Union  League,  since  Oct.,  1903.  She  is 
strongly  in  favor  of  free  trade,  and  specially  in- 
terested in  labor  legislation  and  trade-unionism. 
Author  of  miscellaneous  articles  and  lectures  on 
labor  legislation  and  trade-tmionism.  Address: 
Women's  Trade-Union  League,  Club  Union  Build- 
ings, Clerkenwell  Road,  London,  E.  C. 

SANITARY  SCIENCE  AND  PUBLIC  HY- 
GIENE: The  division  of  medical  science  and 
hygiene  which  treats  of  the  preservation  of  health, 
prevention  of  disease,  and  the  prolongation  of  life, 
particularly  in  application  to  communities.  The 
factors  which  condition  public  health  are:  (i)  the 
environment;  (2)  proper  action  by  the  citizens  to 
prevent  disease;  (3)  the  individual  care  of  health 
so  as  to  enjoy  and  prolong  life. 

I.  Few  mdividuals  are  able  to  live  in  surround- 
ings chosen  by  themselves.  Economic,  social,  and 
chmatic  factors  largely  determine  the  selection  of 
sites  for  villages,  towns,  and  cities.  If  these  are 
not  healthy,  owing  to  conditions  of  the  soil  or 
drainage,  the  individual  is  practically  helpless, 
and  it  becomes  the  duty  of  tne  public  authorities 
to  correct  them  as  far  as  possible.  The  correction 
of  conditions  dangerous  to  health  requires,  how- 
ever, special  study  and,  in  large  cities,  special 
departments.  Owing  to  this  necessity,  various 
boards  and  departments  have  been  established, 
e.  g.,  that  of  health,  whose  function  lies  in  the 
realm  of  examining  foods,  supplying  pure  water, 
etc.,  that  of  street  cleaning,  tenement-house  in- 
spection, regulation  of  buildings,  etc. 

The   necessity  of  passing  sanitary  laws  was 

recognized  in    England   in  the   times  of   Henry 

VIII.  and  of  Elizabeth.     They  were. 

Boards      however,     not     observed,     because 


of  Health 


there  was  no  board  to  enforce  them. 


The  invasion  of  the  Asiatic  cholera, 
causing  the  death  of  70,000  persons 
in  a  single  year,  brought  the  question  to  the  fore 
again.  Legislation  was  busy,  but  the  laws  were 
ineffective,  and  several  epidemics  were  the  re- 
sult. Finally,  in  1848,  laws  were  enacted  which 
were  effective,  because  they  made  provision  for 
special  boards  to  enforce  them.  France  had 
passed  similar  legislation  in  1832,  which  has  be- 
come the  model  for  other  Latin  countries ;  in  these 
countries  the  prefect,  mayor,  or  any  other  chief 
official  looks  after  the  enforcement  of  the  sanitary 
laws,  which  are  passed  on  the  recommendation 
of  councils  of  health.  In  Germany  the  medical 
faculties  of  the  universities  have  taken  the  ini- 
tiative, and  the  government  passes  and  enforces 
corresponding  legislation.  In  England  and 
America  the  federal,  state,  and  municipal  con- 
stitutions usually  provide  for  the  creation  of 
boards  or  bureaus  of  health,  under  whose  super- 
vision come  all  endemic,  contagious,  and  epi- 


demic diseases,  and  other  matters  pertaining  to 
public  health,  e.  g.,  sanitary  codes,  purity  of  food- 
supply,  water-supply;  vital  statistics,  etc. 

Efficient  street  cleaning  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant civic  functions.  The  magnitude  of  the 
problem  may  be  inferred  from  the  facts  that 

Greater  New  York  employed  in  1906 

Street       ^'^55   sweepers  who  covered    1,581 

Cleaninff    ^^^^^  ^  ^^y»  and   1,316   drivers  of 

*^    carts;  over  1,000  tons  of  refuse  is 

taken  to  Barren  Island  each  day,  and 
an  addition  of  2^3  acres  is  going  to  be  made  to 
Riker's  Island  with  the  balance  of  about  1,200,- 
000  cubic  yards  per  year.  Refuse  also  must 
be  disposed  of  so  as  not  to  endanger  the  health 
of  the  city.  This  is  no  small  task,  since  the 
waste  is  enormous  in  bulk.  Various  means  are 
used,  e.  g.,  incineration,  dumping  into  the  deep 
sea,  making  new  land,  etc.,  or  by  saving  the 
valuable  parts — ^for  which  a  contractor  pajrs 
$650,000  in  New  York  City  alone.  Several  Eng- 
lish and  continental  cities  carry  on  profitable 
municipal  farms  with  the  refuse.  (For  tenement- 
house  inspection  and  bureaus  of  buildings,  see 
articles  Tenement-House  Reform  and  Hous- 
ing.) 

2.  The  instruction  of  citizens  concerning  ways 
and  means  how  to  prevent  disease  is  a  new  de- 
parture in  sanitary  science.     It  is,  however,  be- 
coming more  important  every  day, 

Teachinff  ^"^  involves  directions  how  to  dis- 
^  pose  of  the  waste  in  houses,  and  the 
mculcation  of  sanitary  rules  into  the 
minds  of  children.  The  first  is  done  by  directions 
of  the  board  of  health,  and  requires  that  they 
should  be  plain  and  simple.  The  instruction  in 
preventive  measures  is  done  chiefly  in  the 
schools,  in  the  departments  of  civics,  pnysiology, 
and  hygiene.  Great  progress  has  been  made  m 
the  art  of  teaching  children  the  simple  tho 
necessary  rules  of  both  private  and  public  rules  of 
health.  Colonel  Waring,  the  first  street  com- 
missioner of  New  York,  gave  the  school  children 
an  opportunity  to  apply  their  knowledge  to  the 

Eroblems  of  street  cleaning  by  forming  juvenile 
jagues  for  this  purpose.  The  leagues  were  or- 
ganized in  1896;  they  had  their  own  constitution, 
officers,  etc.,  and  weekly  business  meetings,  at 
which  they  discust  means  and  ways  how  to 
keep  the  city  clean.  The  boy^  and  girls  did  not 
confine  themselves,  however,  to  discussion,  but 
reported  lawbreakers  to  the  department,  warned 
offenders,  and  tried  in  every  way  to  keep  their 
own  blocks  free  from  garbage  and  refuse.  The 
league  had  a  monster  parade  in  the  latter  part  of 
1896;  similar  organizations  were  started  in  other 
cities,  e.  g.,  Denver,  Pittsburg,  Utica,  Philadel- 
phia. 

Another  manner  in  which  cities  as  a  whole  may 
be  taught  preventive  measures,  is  that  by  incul- 
cating the  value  of  fresh  air  and  outdoor  life,  and 
by  the  creation  of  parks,  and  the  provision  of  op- 
portunities for  exercise  in  the  open  air.  (See 
articles  Parks;  Playgrounds;  Recrbation 
Centers.) 

3.  The  individual  care  of  health  involves  prop- 

er food,  clothing,  exercise,  and  per- 
Individnal  ^^"^^  cleanliness.     A  vast  amotmt  of 
Care  of      research  work  has  been  done  con- 
Health      ceming  the  value  of  various  foods  in 
recent   years,   and   their   respective 
costs.    Tables  and  other  helps,  show- 
ing the  proportion    in    which    diflferent    foods 
should  be  partaken,  have  been  compiled,  so  that 
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any  one  may  know  just  what  to  eat  and  what 
to  avoid.  Dietetics  has,  consequently,  become 
one  of  the  most  important  divisions  of  sanitary 
science.  Similar  studies  have  been  made  about 
clothing,  as  to  their  ability  to  keep  the  body 
warm  m  winter,  cool  in  summer,  and  at  all 
times  dry.  Exercise  is  necessary  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  muscular  system,  for  the  improve- 
ment of  digestion,  and  for  the  more  rapid  throw- 
ing off  of  waste  substances  of  the  body.  Sanitary 
science  has  made  extensive  studies  in  regard  to 
the  particular  kind  of  exercise  which  different 
individuals  need  in  order  to  be  benefited  rather 
than  injured  by  it.  Personal  cleanliness  is  more 
and  more  recognized  as  an  important  item  in  the 
preservation  of  health  and  the  prolongation  of 
life.  Acting  on  the  frequently  and  urgently 
made  suggestions  of  public  health  officers,  nearly 
all  large  cities  have  erected  public  bath-houses  at 
large  expense  in  order  to  enable  those  of  their 
population  to  bathe  whose  means  do  not  permit 
them  to  have  baths  in  their  homes.  (See  article 
Bath-Houses.) 

Sanitary  science  has  made  vast  strides  in 
every  direction  since  the  discovery  of  disease 
microbes  by  Louis  Pasteur  in  1865,  and  many 
thousands  of  lives  have  been  saved  from  tuber- 
culosis, diphtheria,  cholera,  and  other  ravaging 
diseases. 

The  supply  of  water  is  one  of  the  most  pressing 
needs  of  large  cities.  The  question  is,  where  to 
get  it?  Owing  to  the  density  of  population  in 
most  civilized  countries,  the  amotmt  of  sewage  is 
so  vast  that  it  is  likely  to  infect  drinking-water, 
even  if  it  be  taken  five  or  ten  miles  away,  because 
microbes  are  hard  to  kill.  The  problem  is,  con- 
sequently, not  only  to  provide  for  clean  and  pure 
water,  sometimes  from  a  distance  of  fifty  to  100 
miles,  but  to  disinfect  sewage,  because  water  will 
have  to  be  taken  from  rivers  which  have  received 
a  large  amount  of  sewage.  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
solved  the  problem  by  removing  its  water  intake 
pipes  about  ten  miles  out  into  the  lake;  the  result 
was  that  the  deaths  from  typhoid  fever  in  1905 
numbered  2  for  February,  5  for  March,  7  for  April, 
instead  of  45,  50,  27,  for  the  corresponding 
months  in  1904.  The  city  of  Lawrence,  Mass., 
had  to  resort  to  filters,  because  she  had  to  take 
her  water  from  the  Merrimac  River,  already 
polluted  with  the  sewage  of  three  large  manufac- 
turing cities  farther  up-stream.  The  study  of 
microbes  had  taught  biologists  that  sand  in  some 
way  or  other  was  dangerous  to  the  typhoid  ba- 
cillus. Lawrence  constructed  huge  sand  filters, 
covering  2.5  acres;  and  when  two  years  later 
a  typhoid  epidemic  broke  out  at  Lowell — an 
event  which  previously  had  invariably  meant  a 
heavier  siege  for  Lawrence — the  death-rate  in 
the  latter  city  was  only  20  per  cent  of  what  it 
used  to  be. 

In  a  similar  way  another  dread  disease,  diph- 
theria, has  been  made  practically  harmless 
through  the  study  of  microbes.  In  1890  Dr. 
Emil  Behring  announced  his  discovery  of  the  cure 
for  diphtheria  by  the  antitoxin  of  the  bacillus 
which  produces  this  disease.  Detroit,  Mich., 
New  York  City,  and  some  other  large  cities  now 
keep  a  number  of  horses  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
preparing  antitoxin  in  their  blood.  The  death- 
rate  for  diphtheria  has  been  reduced  from  40  to  8 
per  100.  The  discovery  of  other  bacilli,  e.  g.,  of 
nydrophobia  and  of  yellow  fever,  has  led  to  re- 
spective preventives  in  each  case.  (For  the 
modem  treatment  of  consvunption,  see  article 


Tuberculosis,  and  for  that  of  smallpox,  Vac- 
cination.) Rudolph  M.  Binder. 

Rbfbrbncbs:  Reid,  Practical  Sanitation,  190 1;  Sedgwick, 
Principles  of  Santtary  Science  and  the  Public  Health,  1902; 
Frances  Gulick  Jewett,  Town  and  City,  1906. 

SAVINGS-BANKS:  The  first  savings-bank  is 
said  to  have  been  founded  in  Brunswick,  Ger- 
many, in  1765,  and  to  have  been  followed  by  sev- 
eral in  Germany  and  Switzerland.  In  England 
Jeremy  Benthara  (q.  v.)  proposed  a  well-devised 
system  of  ''frugality  banks  '  in  1797.  Various 
plans  followed  his  encouraging  savings  among  the 
poor,  but  the  first  savings-bank  of  the  modem 
type  in  Great  Britain  was  organized  bv  the  Rev. 
lienry  Duncan,  of  Ruthwell,  Scotland,  in  1810. 
In  18 1 7  two  acts  were  passed  by  Parliament  en- 
couraging savings-banks.  Since  then  they  have 
grown  rapidly.  In  1861  postal  savings-banks 
(7.  V.)  were  begun.  The  saving.s-banks  system 
of  France  dates  from  18 18. 

In  the  United  States  the  first  savings-bank 
was  organized  in  181 6,  in  New  York  City,  tho  a 
savings-bank  seems  to  have  been  actually  opened 
in  Philadelphia  before  the  New  York  bank  was 
really  under  way.  The  first  incorporated  savings- 
bank  was  opened  in  Boston  the  same  year.  The 
statistics  on  the  following  page  are  from  the 
••  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  U.  S."  (1906). 

For  the.  growth  of  savings-banks  in  the  U.  S., 
see  article  Progress,  U.  S.  Caution,  however, 
is  necessary  in  using  savings-banks  as  proof  of  the 
prosperity  of  the  working  classes.  The  Outlook 
said  as  far  back  as  Sept.  7,  1895 : 

In  the  last  number  of  the  Yale  Review  Professor  Pamam 
follows  the  same  line  of  argument  as  did  Secretary  Carlisle 
in  his  Memphis  speech,  and  attempts  to  show  that  tne  public 
is  mistaken  in  supposing  that  the  interests  of  the  creditor 
class  are  the  interests  of  the  comparatively  rich.  In  his  ar- 
gument he  lends  the  weight  of  his  authority  to  Secretary 
Carlisle's  savings-bank  statistics.     He  says: 

"The  total  deposits  in  1890  were  $1,524,844,506,  distributed 
among  4.358.893  persons,  making  an  average  of  $358.03  for 
each  depositor.  The  saWngs-bank  deposits  alone  represent 
more  than  half  as  much  apain  as  the  farmers'  debt,  owned  by 
five  times  as  many  persons." 

If  it  is  true  that  there  are  over  ^,000,000  savings-bank 
depositors  a^ong  our  ia,ooo,ooo  families,  then  it  is  true  that 
a  large  portion  of  our  small  property  owners  belong  to  the 
creditor  class.  But  the  fallacy  m  this  has  been  repeatedly 
exposed  in  official  reports.  The  official  reports  are  for  de- 
posits and  not  depositors.  Three  millions  and  a  half  of  the 
deposits  are  in  New  York  and  New  England,  where  there  are 
only  3.000.000  families  altogether,  and  not  to  exceed  1.000,000 
depositors.  But  this  is  not  all.  The  working-class  deposi- 
tors nowhere  furnish  the  bulk  of  the  deposits.  The  large 
depositors  and  the  multiple  depositors  belong  to  an  entirely 
different  class.  In  Massachusetts,  where  f  of  the  deposits 
arc  made  in  sums  less  than  $100  (and  nresumably  belong 
to  the  working  classes),  the  aggregate  ot  these  is  only  a 

?iuarter  of  the  total  amount  deposited.  These  conclusions 
rom  the  Massachusetts  investigations  are  strikingly  con- 
firmed by  the  present  investigation  in  Baltimore.  In  Balti- 
more, also,  there  are  more  savings-bank  dejosits  than  families, 
yet  in  Baltimore  only  one  family  in  three  possesses  personal 
capital  of  any  description,  while  the  aggregate  holdings  of 
}  of  these  is  but  6  per  cent  of  the  total. 

This  subject  was  most  fully  investigated  in 
Massachusetts  as  early  as  1872:  by  tne  Mas- 
sachusetts Bureau  of  the  Statistics  of  Labor  in 
1872,  1873,  and  1874. 

On  returns  from  39  banks  the  report  for  1872  (p.  3 16)  found 
that  iV  of  the  deposits  was  nearly  \  of  the  amount  in  those 
banks,  the  remaining  if  depositing  only  a  little  over  |.  The 
tV  of  the  deposits  were  those  of  $300  or  over,  and  it  was  the 
argument  of  the  report  that  since,  except  in  the  rarest  in- 
stances, and  under  the  most  exceptional  circumstances,  no 
ordinary  wage- worker  could  possibly  save  more  than  $300  a 
year  from  his  earnings  (see  Wages),  the  amount  deposited  by 
that  ^.  or  nearly  \  of  the  total  amount,  could  not  have 
been  deposited  by  wage-workers.  This  conclusion  was  sup- 
ported by  abundant  quotations  from  various  reports  of  the 
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Country 


Population 


Australia,  Commonwealth  of 

Austria 

Belgium 

Bulgaria 

Canada 

Chile* 

Denmark 

Egypt 

France 

Algeria 

Tunis 

Germany  (including  Prussia) . .  . . 

Prussia  ' 

Luxemburg 

Hungary 

India.  British  « 

Italy 

Japan 

Formosa 

Netherlands 

Dutch  East  Indies 

Dutch  Guiana 

New  Zealand 

Norway 

Peru 

Rumania  " 

Russia  (including  Asiatic  part)  ^ 

Finland 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland  i' 

United  Kingdom 

British  Colonies,  n.  e.  s , 

Total 

United  States 

Grand  total 


4,048,000 

36,741,000 
7,161,000 
4i075,ooo 
6,441,000 
3,ao6,ooo 
2.535,000 
9,734,000 

39,300,000 
4,740.000 
1,830,000 

58.569.000 

^  36,713,000 

240,000 

30,114,000 
331.900,000 

33,966,000 

46,732,000 
3.080.000 
5,431.000 

28,747.000 

75,000 

889,000 

3,313,000 

4,500,000 

5,913,000 

143.000,000 

3,816,000 

18,900,000 
5,361,000 
3,100,000 

43,331.000 

17.779.000 


784.23S.000 
84,663.000 


868.897.000 


Date  of  reports 


i904-5i 

1 903-4  ^ 

Dec.  31,  1905.. 

June  30,  1906  . 
Dec.  31,  1903.. 
Mai3cn  31,  1904 
Dec.  31,1905. . 
Dec.^^i,  1904.. 

Dec.^i,  1903.. 

Dec.^^i,  X904.. 


March  31,  1905 
Dec.  31,  1904.. 
1904-5 

Dec.  31,  1903.. 

1904-5  *° 

1904 

Dec.^^i,  1905.. 

Sept.  30,  1903  . 
M^y  31,  1906. . 
Dec.  31,  1904.. 
Dec.  31,  1905.. 
Dec.  31,  1905.. 

IQOO 

Nov.-Dec.,  1905** 
1904-5 


^Number  of 
depositors 


1,133,384 

,5.325.062 

»  3.3 1 1,84s 

134,007 

*  309,563 

•  1.291.569 

31.411 

II. 767. 77a 

i8,i38 

3.863 

16,613,771 

^10,311,976 

48.972 

1.475.764 

1,058,813 

•7.383.331 

10.379.S98 

63.174 

1.412.881 

"56,658 

4.967 

316,350 

790,307 

10,914 

145,507 

5,306,040 

246.532 

415,196 

1.91S.294 

1,300,000 

11,694,918 

430,666 


83,246,689 
8,027.193 


91,373.881 


Deposits 


Dollars 

175.785.416 

979.28a.787 

'  151.640.983 

a. 723. 180 

*  61,9x0.623 

,      a.oss.183 

•  205.7a3.639 

1.168,624 

890.398,87a 

858,131 

703,845 

2.639.590.400 

'  1.847.339.300 

7,634,029 

349.250.375 

43.496.Sa  I 

•549.556,4x8 

54.7 14.693 

464,936 

77.786,900 

»•  4,931.988 

305.876 

47.564.947 

100.250,603 

1,391.863 

7,436,031 

488,835,100 

24.464.S82 

54.799, 18a 

167,155.405 

193,000.000 

996,837,464 

37,513.427 


8,319.092,311 
3,483,137,198 


11,801,339,509 


Avera^ 
deposit 
account 


Dollars 

156.49 
183 . 90 

65  59 

a  1. 96 

295.43 

28.73 

159.28 

37.20 

75.66 

47.34 

i8a.2o 

158.89 

180.00 

155.88 

236.66 

41.08 

74.44 

5.32 

7.36 

55.0s 

86.87 

41.45 

150.36 

126.85 

127.53 

5 1.04 

93.  la 

99 -aa 

131.98 

87.27 

148.46 

85.  a4 

87.  XI 


99-93 
433-79 


129.99 


Average 
deposit  per 
inhabitant 


DoUars 

43-43 

36.63 

21.18 

.67 

9.61 

.64 

81.47 

.12 
23.71 

.18 

.38 
45.07 
50.32 
31.81 
17.36 

.19 
16.67 

X.X7 

.15 

14.32 

.17 

2.74 

S3. 50 

43.36 

^:V6 

3.44 
8.69 

3.90 

31.77 

62.26 
23.06 


X0.6I 

41.13 


13.58 


*  Figures  for  New  South  Wales  and  Tasmania  relate  to  Dec.  3 1 ;  figures  for  the  other  states  to  June  30. 
3  Figures  for  postal  savings-banks  relate  to  the  end  of  the  calendar  year  1904;  figures  for  the  other  savii 


°'  '?!?e 


-  savings-banks  to  the  end 


Deposits  with  the'State-controlled  Caisse  G^ndrale  d'Epargne.      Includes  savings  deposits  with  post-offices.     Moreover, 
accounts  are  published  in  the  Annuaire  Statistique  of  four  municipal  and  five  private  savings-banks  for  the  year  1904.     At  the 


total  does  not  include  the  savings  deposits  in  the  chartered  banks  ("deposits  payable  after  notice  or  on  a  fixt  day"),  which  on 
Dec.  31,  1906,  were  $398,765,183. 

*  Figures  for  the  two  savings-banks  in  Santiago  and  Valparaiso. 

*  Includes  all  savings  institutions.  Figures  for  savings-banks  proper,  exclusive  of  branches  of  ordinary  banks,  were  996.615 
(number  of  depositors)  and  $160.63 1, 194  (total  deposits  plus  interest  due  on  said  deposits  at  the  end  c^  the  year). 

'  Not  included  in  the  grand  total. 

*  Exclusive  of  population  in  native  states.     Data  for  postal  savings-banks  only. 

•Exclusive  of  133.009.803  lire  of  savings  deposits  with  the  so-called  "Societk  ordinarie  di  credito"and  313,407.372  lire 
with  the  "  Societh.  cooperative  di  credito  "  at  the  end  of  1903.  No  data  are  given  with  regard  to  number  of  depositors  in  these 
institutions, 

*®  Data  for  postal  savings-banks  and  the  five  principal  private  savings-banks.  Figures  for  the  former  are  for  the  calendar 
year  1905;  figures  for  the  latter  are  for  the  calendar  year  1904. 

11  Figiires  for  the  "  Casa  de  economie  "  only. 

"  Preliminary  data  for  all  government  savings-banks  as  published  by  the  Viestnik  Finansov  No.  37,  1906,  exclusive  of 
securities  held  for  depositors,  the  nominal  value  of  which,  on  Dec.  .^i.  1905,  was  $115,431,000. 

*'  Estimates  of  M.  Guillaume  Fatio  in  the  Journal  de  Statistique  Suisse,  1900.  No.  4, 

w  Year  ended  Nov.  30  for  trustee  savings-banks;  year  ended  Dec.  3 1  for  postal  savings-banks. 


Bank  Commissioners  of  the  state,  who  say,  in  1870:  "These 
institutions  are  becoming  still  more  the  favorite  place  of 
deposit,  not  only  for  persons  of  small  means,  but  also  for 
those  seeking  investment  for  very  considerable  amounts." 
Governor  Claflin  is  quoted  as  saying  in  his  message  for 
1871:  "It  is  very  evident  that  a  large  share  of  this  increase 
is  not  the  savings  of  labor.  Each  year  shows  more  deposits 
by  capitalists."  Repeated  instances  were  foimd  of  men 
having  in  each  of  many  banks  deposits  to  the  limit  of  the 
law.  Still  more  instances  were  found  of  one  man  or  woman 
having  deposits  under  several  accounts,  as  for  himself  or 
herself,  and  as  trustees  for  children,  etc.,  indicating  again 
depositors  not  of  the  wage-working  class.  One  man  was 
reported  to  have  a  deposit  in  each  bank  of  the  state;  another 
will  deposit  for  each  member  of  his  family  and  a  part  of  the 
alphabet.  From  this,  and  other  similar  evidences,  the 
report  concluded  (p.  332):  "It  is  evident  from  these  returns 
that  the  great  bulk  of  depositors  is  from  the  wage  classes,  and 
it  is  equally  evident  that  the  great  sums,  generally  credited  to 
them,  are  not  the  savings  of  wage  labor,  but  are  the  results 
of  profits  upon  labor  in  some  form." 
This  report  made  somewhat  of  a  sensation  in  Boston  and 


in  Washington.     From  the  report  of  1873  we  learn  that  in 

Congress,  during  a  discussion  of  the  tariit.  certain  Western 

congressmen,    opposed   to   protection,   made 

use  of  the  report  before  it  had  been  officially 

Savings-     presented  to  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts. 

Banks  If ot  a  ^°   show   that    Massachusetts   wage-workers 

-,       ^    ^      were  not  as  well  off  as  was  claimed  by  the  pro- 

irrooi  or      tectionists.     This  incensed  some   Massachu- 

Prosperity   setts  capitalists,  and  the  Committee  on  Banks 

of  the  Work-  ^"^  Banking  of  the  Massachusetts  legislature, 

_  the  majority  of  the  committee  being  connected 

ing  Oiasses  with  savings-banks,  undertook  to  disprove  the 

offensive  report.     A  hearing  was  called.     The 

Bureau  of  Labor  was  invited  to  come  before  it 

"in  order  that  it  might  make  suggestions";  but,  when  the 

hearing  took  place,  the  bureau  found  itself  with  little  or  no 

warning,  confronted  with  a  hired  counsel  who  called  witnesses 

from  1 1  banks  to  disprove  the  bureau's  report,  based  on  39 

banks,   the  counsel  arguing  that  the  bureau  s  report  was 

untrustworthy,  because  it  was  based  on  reports  from  only 

39  banks. 

The  bureau  ably  defended  its  report,  and  demanded  that 
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committee  questioned  its  conclusions,  it  was  only  fair. 

they  condenmed  it,  to  have  a  fuller  examination,  and 
mdemn.  on  picked  evidence,  from  ii  banks,  a  report 
lly  based  on  returns  from  30  banks.  The  committee, 
'er.  would  not  hear,  and  voted  the  report  a  mere  "  matter 
irence."  and  not  reliable.  The  personnel  of  the  bureau, 
ras  changed  that  year.  Mr.  H.  K.  Oliver  (chief)  and 
McNeill  iq.  v.),  who  had  formed  the  bureau  publishing 
fensive  report,  were  displaced,  and  Messrs.  Carroll  D. 
t  and  George  H.  Long  were  put  in  their  places.  Before 
liver  and  Mr.  McNeill,  however,  were  displaced,  they 
led  evidence  from  91  banks  and  from  the  Bank  Com- 
neis'  reports  of  1868,  1869,  1870.  and  1871,  abundantly 
oing  their  position.     Prom  91  banks  they  found  and 

(p>  X97)  that  H  of  the  deposits  were  of  $300  or  under. 
iDjg^t  possibly  oe  deposits  of  working  men.  but  that 
H  of  the  deposits  represented  only  ^1  of  the  amount 
ted.     From  the   Bank  Commissioners'   reports  they 

and  stated  (p.  237)  that  in  1868  and  X869  ^  of  the 
number  of  deposits  amotmted  to  }  of  the  whole  amount 
ted;  that  in  1870  A  amounted  to  f  of  the  whole  amount, 
lat  in  187 1  1^  of  the  deposits  amounted  to  nearly  ^  of 
tal  amount,  thus  not  only  abundantly  supporting  the 
r  report  of  the  bureau,  but  showing  that  the  proportion 
e  depositors  in  the  savings-banks  was  on  the  mcrease. 

next  year,  1874.  Messrs.  Wright  and  Long  sign  the 
.  The  subject  ot  savings-banks  is  naturally  handled 
ifi^tly,  but  even  according  to  their  table  (pp.  2^4-245) 
m  that  over  i  of  the  deposits  were  deposits  of  $300  or 
showing  that  the  number  of  large  depositors  was  even 
r  than  the  former  reports  had  claimed,  and  that  these 
deposits  amotmted  to  nearly  §  of  the  whole  amoimt. 
ixths  of  the  deposits  equaled  not  much  over  i  of  the 

sum;  an  abundant  proof  that  the  large  amount  of 
r  in  BCassachusetts  savings-banks  cannot  be  taken  to 
the  prosperity  of  the  Ma^chusetts  working  people. 

se  also  Postal  Savings-Banks  and  School 
ngs-Banrs.) 

YONAROLA,  SOCIAL  WORK  OF:  Munici- 
eform  in  Florence  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fif- 
;h  century  was  wrought  by  Savonarola,  a 
Ic  who  had  had  no  experience  in  affairs  of 
;.  But  he  had  utter  disregard  for  rank  and 
ority  and  a  great  passion  for  the  poor  and 
est.  Fearlessly  he  denounced  the  greed  of  the 
ts  and  derided  the  assumptions  of  the  rich. 
the  scheme  of  government  which  he  found  in 
Eition  in  Florence  changes  were  brought  about 
leans  of  Parlamenti,  a  spurious  pretense  of 
liar  government.  The  people  were  assem- 
unarmed  in  the  Piazza  which  was  guarded  by 
irmed  attendants  of  the  Signory.  Then  the 
3ry  appeared  on  the  balcony  in  front  of  the 
26  and  asked  the  right  of  Balia  for  them- 
«  or  their  friends.     The  Balia  really  signified 

blanche  to  do  as  they  chose,  for  it  was  a 
ies  of  dictatorship  conferred  either  for  months 
»r  years,  a  concession  which,  under  the  con- 
ns, it  was  not  hard  to  secure.  The  Medici 
exi)elled,  but  there  were  other  tyrants  ready 
:ploit  the  people. 

le  Prior  of  St.  Mark's  secured  the  abolition  of 
unenti  and  the  establishment  of  a  Great 
icil  on  the  Venetian  plan.  This  council  was 
to  discuss  laws  but  only  to  vote  them.  All 
sns  were  eligible  as  members  provided  they 
attained  the  a^e  of  twenty-nme  years  and 

netti  di  specchto,  i.  e.,  had  paid  their  taxes 
were  beneficiati,  which,  by  the  terms  of  an 
mt  law,  signified  those  who  had  been  in  one 
16  higher  magistracies,  or  had  enjoyed  this 
fit  in  the  person  of  their  father,  grandfather, 
reat-grandfather.  There  were  other  provi- 
i  of  the  new  law,  but  suffice  it  to  say  that 
council  was  so  restricted  as  not  to  make  it 
lemocratic. 

.vonarola  was  not  an  iconoclast,  but  was  con- 
Jtive  and  irenical.  His  passion  for  the  poor 
lot  lead  to  extremes.  His  frequent  plea  to 
*ntmes  was:  "Forsake  pomps  and  vanities, 
ill  superfluous  things  and  bestow  the  money 


on  the  poor."  He  did  not  advocate  poverty  nor 
ask  the  rich  to  strip  themselves  of  all  they 
possest,  but  only  of  superfluities.  After  the  lib- 
eration of  the  people,  Savonarola  secured  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Monte  di  Piet^  to  save  the  poor 
from  the  extortion  of  usurers.  Under  his  pas- 
sionate appeals  women  gave  their  jewelry  and 
precious  stones.  To  cover  the  exp^ense  of  ad- 
ministration from  5  to  7i  per  cent  interest  was 
charged  on  loans. 

A  revision  of  taxes  was  also  brought  about, 
taxes  being  levied  under  the  new  regime  on  real 
property  alone.  Savonarola  insisted  on  the  right 
of  taxation.  To  the  people  he  said:  "Citizens!  I 
would  have  you  stedfast  in  devotion  and  help  to 
your  commune.  The  son  owes  so  much  to  his 
father  that  he  can  never  do  enough  for  him. 
Wherefore  I  say  to  you — your  commune  is  your 
father  and  thus  each  one  of  you  is  bound  to  give 
it  assistance.  And  if  thou  wouldst  say,  '  I  get  no 
good  from  it,'  know  that  thou  mayest  not  say 
this,  inasmuch  as  the  commune  protects  thy 
property,  thy  household,  and  thy  children." 

In  the  space  of  one  year  the  liberty  of  Florence 
was  established,  the  people  authorized  to  carry 
arms,  the  system  of  taxation  revised,  usury  ex- 
tinguished by  the  Monte  di  Piet^,  a  general  peace 
made,  justice  reorganized,  Parlamenti  were  abol- 
ished forever,  and  the  Great  Council  was  con- 
stituted ;  in  all  which  Savonarola  was  the  moving 
spirit.  His  motive  was  brotherhood;  his  power, 
preaching.  Paul  Moorb  Strayer. 

SAY,  JEAN  BAPTISTE:  French  political 
economist;  bom  Lyons,  France,  1767.  Educated 
for  a  commercial  career,  he  spent  a  part  of  his 
youth  in  England;  returning  to  Paris  he  worked 
on  Mirabeau's  paper,  Courrier  de  Provence, 
Later  he  was  secretary  to  Clavi^re,  minister  of 
finance;  1 794-1800,  he  edited  La  Dicade\  he  was 
a  member  of  the  Tribunate  of  1799.  His  dissent 
from  Napoleon's  policy  drove  him  into  private 
life,  and  he  established  a  spinning-mill,  but  after 
Napoleon's  fall  was  made  professor  at  the  Ecole 
des  Arts  et  Metiers  in  181  p,  and  at  the  College 
de  France  in  1831.  He  died  in  Paris  in  1832. 
Cossa  considers  him  among  the  first  of  the 
continental  writers  to  have  appreciated  and 
popularized  Adam  Smith.  Author:  "Tmit€ 
d' Economic  Politique";  "Cat^hisme  d'Eco- 
nomie  Politique";  "De  I'Angleterre  et  des 
Anglais." 

SAY,  JEAN  BAPTISTE  LEON:  French  econo- 
mist;  minister  of  finance;  grandson  of  Jean 
Baptiste  Say;  bom  in  Paris,  1826.  He  devoted 
himself  to  political  economy;  for  many  years  was 
contributor  to  the  Journal  des  Dibats,  Returned 
to  the  National  Assembly  in  187 1,  he  became  pre- 
fect of  the  Seine  the  same  year;  minister  01  fi- 
nance in  1873-75-77,  and  1882.  In  1880  he  was 
appointed  ambassador  to  London,  but  returned 
in  a  few  weeks,  having  been  elected  president  of 
the  Senate.  Author:  "Le's  Solutions  D^mocra- 
tiques  de  la  Question  des  Imp6ts  " ;  "  Le  Socialisme 
d*6tat."  He  edited  "Le  Dictionnaire  des  Fi- 
nances"; and  conjointly  with  Jos.  Chailley,  "Le 
Dictionnaire  d'Economie  Politique/ 

SCHAFFLE^  ALBERT  EBERHARD  FRIED- 
RICH  :  Austrian  political  economist :  bom  Nur- 
tengen,  Wurttemoerg,  1831.  Studied  theology 
at  Tubingen,  but  became  professor  of  political 
economy  there  in  1861.    Sat  in  the  Wurttemberg 
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Landtag  from  1862  to  1865;  for  a  short  time  in 
187 1  was  minister  of  commerce  for  Austria.  On 
*  tne  fall  of  the  ministry  he  went  to  Stuttgart  and 
devoted  himself  to  economics.  His  "Quintes- 
sence of  Socialism,"  translated  in  1889,  is  con- 
sidered by  many  one  of  the  ablest  presentations 
of  socialism,  and  is  considered  bv  some  to  show 
Schaffle  a  Scicialist,  which  Cossa  thinks  is  scarcely 
disproved  by  his  latter  work,  "The  Impossibility 
of  Social  Democracy."  In  his  "Bau  und  Leben 
des  Sozialen  Korpers,"  Schaffle,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Comte  and  Spencer,  outlines  a  compre- 
hensive plan  of  an  analysis  of  the  social  body.  He 
died  Dec.  25,  1903,  in  Stuttgart.  Author:  "Die 
Nationalokonomie, "  third  edition  of  which  was 
published  under  the  title  "Das  Gesellschaftliche 
System  der  Menschlichen  Wirthschaft";  "Kapi- 
talismusund  Sozialismus  " ;  "Quintessenz  des  &o- 
zialismus";  "Die  Aussichtslosigkeit  der  Sozial 
Demokratie. ' '   * '  Memoiren,"  posthiunously ,  1 904. 

SCHIAVI,  ALESSANDRO.  D.C.L.:  Secretary 
of  the  Society  Umanitaria  ot  Milan;  bom  1872  at 
Cesenatico,  Province  of  Forli,  Italy.  From  1896 
to  1903  on  the  staff  of  the  chief  Italian  socialistic 
paper,  Avantil  Since  that  time  has  been  secre- 
tary of  the  Society  Umanitaria.  Signor  Schiavi 
believes  that  nothing  short  of  an  economical 
transformation  wrought  through  the  slow,  un- 
ceasing effort  of  associations  of  workers,  trade- 
unions,  cooperative  and  political  organizations 
can  improve  the  standing  of  the  working  classes. 
They  must  daily  train  themselves  to  bear  the  full, 
enlightened  responsibility  of  the  collective  sys- 
tem of  production  which  is  to  replace  the  present 
individualistic  one.  As  such  an  education  comes 
more  through  things  than  words,  every  social  re- 
former must  aim  to  directly  pervade  the  people's 
life  in  order  that  it  may  si)ontaneously,  surely, 
tho  slowly,  be  raised  to  a  higher  level.  To  give 
clean,  well-ventilated,  gay-looking  houses  with 
baths  to  poor  and  neglected  families  is  worth 
scores  of  lectures  or  pamphlets.  Believes  that  as- 
sistance ought  to  be  limited  to  those  who  are 
already  striving  to  better  their  condition,  as  being 
most  likely  to  profit  by  it.  Private  and  public 
beneficence  come  in,  at  best,  but  to  complete  and 
perfect  the  help  which  individuals  and  associa- 
tions afford  themselves.  Author  of  reports  on 
unemployment  in  rural  and  town  districts,  and 
papers  on  strikes  and  sundry  other  economical 
topics  contributed  to  Critica  Sociale  and  Rifortna 
Sociale.  Address:  Via  Alessandro  Manzoni,  9 
Milan,   Italy. 

SCHMOLLER,  GUSTAVE:  Political  econo- 
mist; member  of  the  Berlin  Academy  of  Science, 
the  Prussian  House  of  Peers,  etc.;  bom  in  Heil- 
bronn  1838;  student  of  political  science,  philos- 
ophv,  and  history  at  Tubingen;  successively 
professor  at  Halle,  Strasburg,  and  Berlin.  Per- 
naps  the  leading  German  Socialist  of  the  Chair 
(a.  v.),  having  opened  the  famous  congress  at 
Eisenach  in  1872.  Since  1881  he  was  editor  of 
the  important  Jahrhuch  fiir  Gesestzgehung  Ver- 
waltung  und  Volkswirthschaft.  Best  known  as 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  historical  school  (q.  v.). 
He  began  with  an  essay  on  economic  ideas  in 
the  time  of  the  German  Reformation,  i860; 
then  approached  the  modem  industrial  question 
in  his  excellent  book,  "Zur  Geschichte  der 
Deutschen  Kleingewerbe  im  Neunzehnten  Jahr- 
hundert"  (History  of  the  Smaller  Industries  of 
Germany  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  1870);  but 


he  soon  changed  his  line  of  study,  centering  his 
efforts  upon  a  history  of  the  Prussian  adminis- 
tration. Portions  of  this  history  have  appeared 
as  a  series  of  articles  contributed  to  the  Preus- 
siche  Jahrhucher,  to  the  Zeitschrifi  fur  preussiche 
Geschichte,  and  recentlv  to  his  own  Jahrbuck. 
Besides  these  works  he  has  published,  as  a  result 
of  a  study  of  the  Middle  Ages,  "Die  Strassbumr 
Tucher-  tmd  Weberzunft,  ein  Beitrag  zur  Ge- 
schichte der  deutschen  Weberei  und  des 
deutschen  Gewerberechts  vom  XIII.  bis  XVII. 
Jahrhundert"  (The  Weavers'  and  Cloth  Makers' 
Guild  of  Strasbu^;  a  Contribution  to  the  History 
of  the  (German  Weaving  Industry  and  German 
Industrial  Law,  from  the  Thirteenth  to  the  Sev- 
enteenth (Untunes).  This  work,  consisting  of 
documents  and  explanations,  together  wiUi  a 
glossary  and  index,  appeared  in  1879.  In  close 
connection  with  these  studies,  SchmoUer  has 
edited  a  collection  of  historical  investigations  by 
other  writers  in  the  "  Staats-  und  sozialwissen- 
schaftliche  Forschungen  "  (Investigations  in  Po- 
litical and  Social  Science),  of  which  122  volumes 
have  been  issued  since  1879. 

Author:  "Der  franzosische  Handelsvertrag und 
seine  Gegner,"  1862;  "Ueber  einige  Grund- 
fragen  des  Rechts  imd  der  Volkswirthschaft," 
1875;  "Strassburg  zur  Zeit  der  ZunftkSmpfe." 
1875;  "Ueber  einige  Grundfragen  der  Sozial- 
politik  imd  der  Volkswirthschaftslehre,"  1898; 
'Acta  Bomssia," published  by  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy of  Science,  1 894-1 007:  "Grundriss  der 
allgemeinen  Volkswirthschaftslehre,"  2  vols., 
1900-4.     Also    numerous    articles    in    scientific 

geriodicals.     Address:   Berlin,   W   62;   Wormser 
trasse  13;  Villa  Schmoller. 

SCHOOL  CHILDREN,  PHYSICAL  WELFARE 

OF:  In  recent  years  an  increasing  amount  of 
attention  has  been  paid  to  this  important  ques- 
tion, both  in  this  country  and  Europe.  The 
provision  of  school  meals  (see  Feeding  School 
Children)  has  been  attempted  much  more 
largely  in  Europe  than  in  the  United  States, 
where,  as  yet,  there  have  been  only  a  few  small 
experiments  of  a  semiprivate  and  eleemos3mary 
nature. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  social  work  carried 
on  in  connection  with  the  public  school  system 
is  that  of  medical  inspection  and  supervision.  In 
Europe  this  has  also  been  carried  on  to  a  much 
greater  extent  than  in  the  U.  S.  In  Norway  and 
Sweden,  for  example,  children  are  regularly  ex- 
amined and  those  needing  it  provided  with  medi- 
cine and  cod-liver  oil  and  other  tonics,  free  of 
charge.  In  Belgium  medical  inspection  is  regu- 
lar and  thorough  in  most  schools.  For  ex- 
ample, in  Brussels  every  child  in  the  public 
elementary  schools  is  medically  examined  once 
every  ten  days.  Its  eyes,  teeth,  ears,  and  general 
physical  condition  are  overhauled.  Medicines 
and  tonics  are  provided  and  parents  advised  as  to 
diet,  etc.  In  France  inspection  is  generally  reg- 
ular and  thorough;  glasses  are  provided,  often 
free  of  charge,  for  all  children  needing  them. 

Until  quite  recently  the  medical  inspection 
common  to  our  American  public  schools  was  most 
perfunctory,  attention  being  confined  mainly  to 
mfectious  diseases.  Recently,  as  a  result  of 
much  agitation,  great  advance  has  been  made. 
Now  many  of  the  large  cities  have  a  much  more 
efficient  system  of  inspection,  and  visiting  nurses 
attached  to  the  schools  visit  the  homes  of  the 
children  and  care  for  them.     It  has  been  found 
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i  very  large  percentage  of  backward,  dull, 
efractory  children  are  victims  of  physical 
its,  often  unnoticed  by  the  teachers.  In 
jar  (1906-7)  all  the  boys  sent  to  the  truant 
Is  in  New  York  City  were  medically  exam- 
ind  physical  defects  calculated  to  interfere 
i  child's  capacity  to  learn  or  observe  school 
line  were  found  in  every  case. 
«veral  German  cities  the  svstem  of  medical 
:tion  is  so  thorough  that,  beginning  with  a 
;  entrance  into  the  public  schools,  a  record  is 
)f  its  physical  condition  up  to  the  time  of 
g.  Parents  are  advised  as  to  dietary  and 
matters  of  home  care.  Children  suffering 
:ardiac  weakness,  for  example,  are  not  per- 
1  to  join  in  violent  games,  teachers  are 

to  protect  them  from  violent  agitation, 
are  excluded  from  the  vigorous  physical 
ses  of  the  school,  and  parents  warned  in  a 
r  manner  of  the  dangers  which  violent 
;  or  excessive  agitation  will  expose  the  chil- 
to.  Children  showing  signs  of  a  predis- 
)n  to  tuberculosis  are  specially  watched, 
chool  sanatoria  are  maintainea  in  many 

for  their  special  benefit. 
se  school  sanatoria  are  maintained  in  Nor- 
Switzerland,  France,  and  a  few  other  coun- 
the  French  sanatoria  being  generally  known 
mies  scolaires,  or  school  colonies.  Some  of 
school  colonies  are  open  for  all  children  in 
n  grades,  the  children  being  sent  to  them 
lort  periods  during  the  summer  vacation 
I.  Others  are  maintained  as  convalescent 
;  for  school  children  all  the  year  round, 
still  others  are  sanatoria  for  sick  children. 
*orest  School  at  Charlottenburg,  Germany, 

of  the  finest  in  the  world  and  is  devoted 
y  to  caring  for  children  suffering  from  pul- 
ry  troubles.  We  have  as  yet  no  similar  in- 
ions  in  connection  with  any  of  our  public 
Is. 

ective  teeth  are  responsible  for  a  great  deal 
n  among  children  of  all  classes,  but  espe- 

the  very  poor.     They  are  frequently  the 

also,  of  serious  digestive  troubles  which 
cap  the  sufferers  through  their  school  life. 
few  foreign  cities  dental  clinics  have  been 
ished  in  connection  with  the  public  schools 
ich  the  children  are  treated  free  of  cost 
smselves,  teeth  being  cleaned,  stopt,  ex- 
d,  etc.  Strasburg,  Germany,  has  probably 
d  this  work  further  than  any  other  city, 
ng  like  it  exists  in  this  country,  tho  there  is 
;ntly  some  agitation  in  favor  of  the  estab- 
jnt  of  such  clinics  in  connection  with  the 
Is  in  our  larger  cities.  In  many  American 
close  attention  has  been  given  to  the  vision 

school  children,  especially  since  the  publi- 
.  of  some  rather  startling  figures  in  Minne- 
nd  New  York.  Glasses  are  not  provided  at 
pense  of  the  school  authorities,  however,  as 
case  in  many  European  cities,  tho  the  pro- 
to  do  so  has  attracted  much  serious  atten- 
1  New  York  and  elsewhere. 

John  Spargo. 

INCBS:  British  Parliamentary  Report  of  the  InUrdepart- 
1/  CommitUe  on  Physical  Detertoration;  Physical  Ef- 
cy  in  Children,  by  Sir  James  Crich ton- Browne,  m 
rt  of  the  International  Congress  for  the  Welfare  and 
cUon  of  Children,  looa;  The  Medical  Inspection  of 
4  Children,  by  W.  L.  Mackenzie,  M.A..  M.D.;  Report 
f  Royal  Commission  on  Physical  Training,  Scotland; 
'4U  Reports  on  Educational  SubjecU,  issued  by  the 
l»h)  Boartl  of  Education;  Poverty,  by  Robert  Hunter; 
Children  of  the  Nation,  by  Sir  John  Gorst,  and  The 
'  Cry  of  the  Children^  by  the  present  writer. 


SCHOOL  GARDENS  are  intended  to  give  city 
children  an  interest  in  the  raising  of  flowers  and 
foodstuffs,  and  to  bring  them  into  contact  with 
nature ;  or,  if  in  the  country,  to  give  them  an  in- 
telligent view  of  the  processes  employed  by  man 
and  nature  in  raising  crops.  This  problem  has 
been  worked  out  in  Europe  long  ago.  Germany, 
Austria-Hungary,  Belgitun,  France,  have  had 
school  gardens  since  1875;  since  1887  they  are 
compulsory  in  France. 

School  gardens  supply  a  definite  need  in 
schools;  they  furnish  an  opportunity  for  change 
of  mental  activity,  for  exercise  in  the  open  aw, 
and  for  useful  if  not  gainful  employment  during 
vacations  in  the  summer.  This  is  especially  the 
case  in  large  cities  whose  congested  population 
seems  to  have  no  useful  outlet  for  the  surplus 
energy  of  its  poorer  children  than  that  found  in 
the  street.  Owing  to  this  fact,  a  number  of  cities 
in  the  United  States  have  taken  up  the  problem 
with  vigor  and  intelligence,  and  have  succeeded 
in  getting  the  city  authorities  and  private  citizens 
interested  in  the  cultivation  of  vacant  lots  and 
other  open  spaces  by  children.  Boston,  New  York, 
Hartford,  Philadelphia,  Washington,  St.  Louis, 
etc.,  have  had  considerable  success  in  this  field. 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  taken  up  the  problem 
through  a  Home  Gardening  Association  which 
induced  the  school  council  to  provide  space  and 
proper  soil,  while  they  furnish  seeds,  tools,  and 
expert  gardeners.  The  reports  emphasize  the 
mental  and  moral  betterment  in  backward  and 
untractable  children,  and  the  physical  improve- 
ment in  weak  ones  under  the  influence  of  school 
gardening. 

SCHOOL  QUESTION  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN:  We 

study  this  question  from  two  standpoints.     (See 
also  Religion  in  Public  Schools.) 


(From  the  Church  of  England  Point  op 
View) 

There  are  many  subjects  deserving  of  earnest 
consideration  in  connection  with  education  in 
Great  Britain  at  the  present  time,  i.  e.,  since  July, 
1906;  but  the  one  "schools  question"  which  over- 
shadows all  others  in  interest  is  that  of  the  posi- 
tion and  the  quality  of  the  religious  instruction  to 
be  given  in  the  elementary  schools  of  England 
and  Wales  in  the  future. 

A  brief  historical  retrospect  is  necessary  in 
order  to  explain  how  this  question  has  arisen. 
The  active  intervention  of  the  State  on  an  ex- 
tensive scale  for  the  furtherance  of  the  education 
of  the  people  is,  in  England,  of  comparatively 
recent  date.  In  varying  degrees  that  work  has 
always  been  recognized  as  part  of  her  duty  by 
the  Church  of  England,  both  before  and  since  the 
Reformation.  It  is  enough  here  to  refer  to  the 
fact  that  between  1685  and  1741  nearly  2,000 
"charity  schools"  were  established  by  Church- 
men, and  conducted,  mainly,  in  connection  with 
the  venerable  Church  Society  for  the  Promotion 
of  Christian  Knowledge  which  was  founded  in 
1698.  In  1785  the  Sunday-school  Union  was 
founded,  consisting  of  both  Churchmen  and  Dis- 
senters, and  exerted  itself  with  such  good  effect 
that  by  1803  more  than  7,000  Sunday  schools 
had  been  established  and  were  giving  instruction 
in  reading  and  Christian  rudiments  to  nearly 
850,000  children.  But,  of  course,  schools  meet- 
ing only  one  day  in  the  week  could  not  carry 
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education  far,  and  a  very  great  need  existed  of 
educational  provision  for  the  rapidly  growing 
population.  In  1808  and  181 1,  respectively, 
there  were  founded  the  British  and  Foreign 
Schools  Society  on  imdenominational  lines,  and 
the  National  Society  for  the  Education  of  the 
Poor  in  the  Principles  of  the  Established  Church. 
For  more  than  twenty  years  these  societies  were 
the  principal  agencies  working  for  the  education 
of  the  masses ;  but  the  scholars  in  church  schools 
very  greatly  outnumbered  those  in  other  schools. 
In  1833  government  recognized  the  great  value 
of  the  work  then  being  done  by  voluntary  zeal 
and  began  to  make  building  grants  in  aid  of  its 
extension,  and  in  1846  there  began  the  system 
of  State  grants  in  aid  of  the  maintenance  of  ele- 
mentary schools,  by  whatever  voluntary  agency 
established,  on  condition  of  their  satisfying  re- 
quirements prescribed  by  the  Education  De- 
partment for  securing  the  efficiency  of  the  secu- 
lar education  given.  This  system  of  what  may 
be  called  State  partnership  with  the  religious 
denominations  in  the  work  of  elementary  edu- 
cation continued  under  somewhat  varying  con- 
ditions, into  which  there  is  not  space  to  go  here, 
till  1870.  At  that  time  there  existed  in  schools 
imder  government  inspection  places  for  1,365,080 
children  provided  by  the  Church  of  England, 
411,948  in  undenominational  and  Non-Conform- 
ist, and  101,556  in  Roman  Catholic  schools. 
The  provision  was  ample  in  great  numbers  of 
rural  parishes  and  fairly  adequate  in  very  many 
town  parishes,  but  not  so  in  the  thickly  popu- 
lated and  growing  urban  districts.  Parliament, 
therefore,  decided  that  steps  must  be  taken  by 
the  establishment  of  school  boards  to  make  the 
supply  imiversally  sufficient.  The  emphatically 
declared  object  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  cabinet,  which 
passed  the  Education  Act  of  1870,  was  to  supple- 
ment and  complete,  not  to  destroy,  the  work  of 
the  volimtary  system,  to  the  supporters  of  which 
ministers  exprest  the  greatest  sense  of  obliga- 
tion, while  inviting  and  encouraging  them  to 
continue  their  efforts.  The  invitation  was  ac- 
cepted. Down  to  1870  there  had  been  expended 
on  church  school  buildings  ;£8, 7 50,000.  Since 
then  there  has  been  expended  about  £14,000,000, 
making  a  total  of  £22,750,000.  If  from  that  fig- 
ure we  deduct  £1,500,000 — the  total  amount  of 
government  grants,  the  last  of  which  were  passed 
more  than  twenty-five  years  ago,  toward  the 
erection  of  these  buildings — there  remains  £21,- 
250,000  as  the  total  of  voluntary  contributions 
to  the  buildings  of  church  schools  alone.  Toward 
their  maintenance  before  1870  £8,500,000  was 
contributed,  and  from  that  year  to  1901  £18,- 
145,558.  These  figures  yield  an  aggregate  of 
voluntary  expenditure  on  church  schools  of 
£47.895,558,  not  counting  very  large  sums  con- 
tributed for  the  building  and  maintenance  of 
church  training  colleges  for  teachers. 

The  above  figures  show  on  its  material  side  the 
obligation  of  the  State  to  the  Church  in  respect  of 
elementary  education.  It  may  be  added  that  in 
1902  there  was  accommodation  in  church  schools 
for  2,813,978  children.  But  the  cost  of  educa- 
tion haa  in  the  mean  time  increased  enormously, 
having  risen  from  £1.5.5  in  1870  to  £2.13.2  m 
1900,  and  the  voluntary  schools  in  many  parts  of 
England  found  it  more  and  more  impossible  to 
mam  tain  themselves  against  the  competition  of 
the  board  schools  enjoying  free  access  to  the 
rates.  So  in  1902  the  unionist  government  de- 
termined and  Parliament  agreed  that  this  unfair 


competition  was  bad  for  education  and  that  the 
two  classes  of  schools  should  share  equally  in  the 
school  rate.  But  the  act  passed  in  that  year, 
which  made  county  and  borough  councils  the 
school  authority,  placed  the  secular  instnictioii 
in  the  volimtary  schools  entirely  under  that 
authority.  Also,  while  leaving  to  their  managers 
the  right — subject  to  veto  by  the  council  on  «iu- 
cational  grotmds — to  appoint  teachers,  and  so  to 
secure  that  the  religious  instruction  should  be 
carried  on  in  pursuance  of  the  terms  of  the  school 
trusts,  the  Act  of  1902  attached  a  representative 
element  to  the  Board  of  Managers,  and  required 
the  managers  to  continue  responsible  for  keepiog 
,the  school  buildings  in  good  repair. 

This  act  made  the  state  of  the  law  much  more 
just  and  the  provision  for  education  much  more 
satisfactory  than  before.  Its  main  defects  were 
that  it  did  not  make  any  provision,  such  as  very 
many  churchmen  would  have  been  willing  to 
agree  to,  for  Non-Conformist  minorities  in  coun- 
try districts  with  only  one  school;  and  that  on 
the  other  hand  it  left  so-called  undenominational 
religion,  which  satisfies  Non-Conformists  generally 
but  is  very  tmsatisfactory  to  very  many  church 
people,  the  one  form  of  religion  taught  at  the 
public  expense  in  the  counol  schools.  These, 
however,  were  not  new  hardships. 

The  bill  recently  before  Parliament  would  do 
new  injustice  on  a  ^aX  scale  and  would  strike  a 
heavy  blow  at  religion.  In  order,  professedly,  to 
secure  more  complete  control  over  all  schools  to 
the  popular  authority  and  to  "abolish  tests  for 
teacners,"  it  would — subject  to  exceptions  of 
very  doubtful  extent  and  value — take  away  from 
church  parents  the  right  of  having  their  children 
brought  up  in  their  own  faith  by  the  regular 
teachers  of  the  schools  to  which  they  are  com- 
pelled to  send  them,  and  would  insist  that  in  the 
schools  built  and  maintained,  as  has  been  shown, 
at  such  great  cost  by  church  people  for  the 
teaching  of  their  faith  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
education  given,  undenominational  religion  shall 
be  the  recognized  and  established  form.  This 
would  be  a  gross  and  scanaalous  injustice.  The 
Government  Bill  also  proposed  that  religious 
teaching  of  any  kind  shall  oe  optional  with  the 
teachers  and  that  the  children  need  not  attend 
when  it  is  given.  It  is  held  that  these  proposals, 
involving  the  degradation  of  religion  from  its 
rightful  position,  tend  obviously  toward  secu- 
larism and  threaten  England  with  all  the  social 
and  moral  evils  which  have  notoriously  resulted 
in  other  countries  from  the  secularization  of 
schools. 

The  bill  which  was  pressed  upon  Parliament 
by  the  Liberal  government  in  1906  would,  in  the 
name  of  justice,  have  inflicted  new  injustice  on 
a  great  scale,  and  would  have  struck  a  heavy 
blow  at  religion.  In  order,  professedly,  to  se- 
cure more  complete  control  to  the  local  author- 
ity over  all  schools  and  to  abolish  "tests  for 
teachers'*  it  would — subject  to  exceptions  of 
very  doubtful  extent  and  value — ^have  insisted 
that  even  in  schools  built  and  maintained  at 
great  cost  by  church  people  for  the  teaching  of 
their  faith  as  an  integral  part  of  the  education 
given,  imdenominational  religious  teaching  should 
be  the  recognized  and  established  form.  This 
would  have  been  a  gross  and  scandalous  injus- 
tice. 

There  was  a  wide-spread  and  emphatic  dem- 
onstration of  public  disapproval  ot  the  bill  of 
1906.     This  demonstration  was  ignored  by  the 
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House  of  Commons,  who  passed  the  bill  with  no 
material  alterations;  but  it  was  so  considerably 
amended  by  the  House  of  Lords,  in  the  interests 
of  justice  to  denominational  schools  and  to  par- 
ents desiring  definite  religious  teaching  for  their 
children,  that  the  government  invited  the  Com- 
mons to  refuse,  as  they  did,  to  proceed  further 
with  it.  During  the  session  of  1907  the  gov- 
ernment made  no  serious  attempt  to  legislate  on 
the  Education  Question.  But,  in  the  exercise 
of  their  administrative  powers,  they  put  forth 
new  regulations  threatening  very  grave  damage 
to  Church  of  England  and  other  denominational 
colleges  for  the  training  of  teachers,  and  they 
promised,  for  the  session  of  1908,  a  bill  even 
more  unfavorable  to  the  cause  of  definite  relig- 
ioxis  teaching  in  schools  than  the  bill  of  1906. 
In  these  circumstances  the  friends  of  such  teach- 
ing were  preparing  themselves,  in  the  winter  of 
1907-8,  for  another  strenuous  struggle,  and  were 
pressing  upon  the  consideration  of  their  fellow 
countrymen,  as  the  principle  on  which  alone  a 
permanent  solution  of  the  Education  Question 
could  be  based,  the  admission  of  the  right  of 
parents  to  secure,  so  far  as  reasonably  practi- 
cable, in  all  elementary  schools  the  t^rpes  of  re- 
ligious instruction  which  they  respectively  desire 
for  their  children.  Talbot  Baines. 

Secretary  of  the  National  Society  for  Promoting 
the  Education  of  the  Poor  in  the  Principles  of 
the  Established  Church  throughout  England 
and  Wales. 


II 
(Prom  thb  Non-Conpormist  Point  op  View) 

The  Non-Conformists  claim  that  from  rates 
which  all  rate-payers  are  compelled  to  pay,  no 
matter  what  their  religious  or  lack  of  religious 
view,  the  government  has  no  right  to  support 
schools  in  which  the  denominational  teaching  of 
any  church  or  churches  may  be  forced  upon  the 
children  of  the  State.  The  Non-Conformists  stand 
(i)  for  the  application  of  the  principle  of  the  total 
severance  of  the  functions  of  Parliament  and  of  re- 
ligious societies  to  all  State  education.  They  stand 
(2)  for  the  entire  control  of  national  education  by 
the  people,  and  the  exclusion  of  churches  as 
churches,  and  priests  as  priests,  and  ministers 
as  ministers,  and  parents  as  parents  from  such 
control,  and  for  the  admission  of  parents,  minis- 
ters, and  priests  as  citizens  and  only  as  citizens. 
They  stand  (3)  for  the  complete  exclusion  of  all 
theological  and  ecclesiastical  tests  for  teachers 
and  require  only  drilled  capacity  and  character. 

Resolutions  of  Dec.  20,  1905,  of  the  General 
Committees  of  the  National  Council  of  Free  Evan- 
gelical Churches  declare  that  the  aim  of  State 
education  should  be : 

(x)  To  secure  a  truly  national  and  efficient  system  of 
education. 

(a}  To  secure  justice  to  every  citizen. 
To  wound  no  conscience. 
To  bring  about  a  lasting  educational  peace. 
_e  basis  octhe  system  should  be  exclusively  civic,  exclude 
preferential  treatment  for  any  person  or  persons,  clergy  or 
teacheis;  and  for  any  institution  theological  or  ecclesiastical. 
It  should  cast  the  entire  responsibility  for  theological  and 
ecclesiastical  teaching  on  the  home  and  the  Church. 
This  means — 

(x)  That  no  diange  in  the  number  of  managers — such  as 
snbsUtnting  two  for  four,  or  electing  representatives  of 
fMuente,  and  the  Ulce — will  suffice. 

(9)  That  the  non-provided  schools  must  either  be  trans- 
iened  to  the  State  or  be  maintained  by  the  denomination  as 
ational  schools;  for  as  State  schools  they  must  cease. 
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and  no  arrangements  for  sectarian  teaching  should  have  any 
place  whatever  in  the  State  system. 

(3)  That  it  should  be  the  aim  of  the  government  to  secure 
the  provision  of  public  schools  (purely  civic  schools)  at  i)osi- 
tions  convenient  for  the  children  all  over  the  land;  for  it  is 
certain  that  educational  peace  will  not  be  secured  until  the 
education  given  by  the  State  is  carried  on  in  non-ecclesiastical 
buildings  owned  by  the  public. 

(4)  That  those  provided  school  buildings  only  should  be 
purchased  which  are  found  after  careful  and  competent  in- 
vestigation to  be  suitable  as  to  structure  and  condition  to 
become  public  property  for  educational  purposes  and  should 
not  be  rented  for  a  longer  period  than  five  years. 

(5)  That  the  utmost  care  should  be  given  to  secure  such 
schools  as  belong,  or  in  part  belong,  to  the  public  for  the  public. 

(6)  That  State  education  should  return  to  some  form  of 
the  ad  hoc  system.  That  cooptation  shotild  cease.  That 
women  shall  be  eligible  for  election  on  the  local  education 
authority  on  the  same  terms  as  men.  That  the  administra- 
tive breakdown  of  the  present  arrangement  should  be  met 
by  recognizing:  (a)  That  the  county  areas  are  in  most  cases 
far  too  large.  (6)  That  local  interest  in  education  is  being 
destroyed,  (c)  That  areas  of  suitable  size  should  be  sub- 
stituted for  county  areas,  (d)  That  such  local  authorities 
might  have  power  given  them  to  combine  for  specific  purposes, 
e.  g..  secondary  education. 

Non-Conformists  cannot  on  any  account  admit  the  prin- 
ciple that  (a)  the  churches  have  the  right  to  give,  or  (fc)  the 
parents  a  right  to  demand,  any  denominational  teaching 
whatever  in  connection  with  public  school  life. 

That  the  entry  of  sectarian  teachers  into  State  schools 
and  training  colleges  during  the  hours  allotted  for  State  work 
should  be  absolutely  forbidden  as  fatal  to  the  emciency  of  the 
teaching,  disturbing  to  the  order  of  the  school,  and  productive 
of  religious  strife. 

That  in  case  public  school  buildings  are  used,  by  permis- 
sion of  local  authority,  for  imparting  dogmatic  and  ecclesi- 
astical teaching  to  the  children  attending  the  school  outside 
school  hours,  a  payment  should  be  made  by  the  denomination 
so  using  the  buildings  to  cover  the  expenses  connected  there- 
with. 

That  no  denomination  shall  be  allowed  to  use  the  teachers 
or  other  officers  or  machinery  of  the  State  for  such  denomina- 
tional teaching. 

The  foregoing  provisions  also  have  reference  to 
secondary  education  as  far  as  they  may  be  ap- 
plicable. 

Not  for  a  very  lengthened  period  has  the  Free 
Church  mind  been  so  deeply  moved  as  upon  this 
question. 

The  root  of  all  the  evil  is  to  be  fotmd  in  the 
existence  of  a  Church  estabUshment.  There  is 
general  agreement  among  Free  Churchmen  as  to 
the  origin  of  the  two  pernicious  educational  meas- 
ures which  they  have  so  justly  denounced.  For 
some  years  past  a  section  of  the  supporters  of  the 
Established  Church  have  been  persistently  un- 
dermining the  Act  of  1870.  When  the  time  ap- 
peared to  be  ripe  for  the  purpose,  the  two  Angli- 
can convocations  formulated  their  demands  and 
urged  them  upon  the  government.  These  were, 
with  one  exception,  acceded  to,  and  formed  the 
basis  of  the  Education  Bill  of  1902.  Still  further 
concessions  were  made  to  the  Church  of  England 
during  the  passage  of  the  bill,  and  notably  as  the 
result  of  the  action  of  the  bishops  in  the  Lords. 

SoHcitude  for  religious  education  has  been  ex- 
prest  in  justification  of  this  course ;  but  few  will 
doubt  that  the  struggle  has  been  mainly  one 
for  the  retention  and  the  strengthening  of  the 
Church  establishment.  Had  that  institution  not 
existed,  and  had  its  bishops  no  seats  in  Parlia- 
ment, such  bills  would  never  have  been  intro- 
duced. 

The  force  we  are  fighting,  then,  is  not  primarily 
political.  ParUament  is  only  its  tool.  It  is 
ecclesiastical.  "ClericaUsm  is  the  enemy."  The 
reversal  of  the  broader  and  more  just  educational 
policy  initiated  in  1870,  and  the  return  to  the 
clericalism  of  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  is 
due  to  the  change  which  has  taken  place  in  the 
Anglican  Church,  in  its  ideas  and  spirit,  its  temper 
and  aims.  It  is  not  the  tolerant  and  inclusive 
Church  of  the  days  of  Lord  Shaftesbury,  but  the 
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bigoted  and  persecuting  Church  of  the  times  of 
Laud  and  Whitgift.  It  is  a  Romanized  church; 
and  in  and  by  the  English  Church  Union  it  is  be- 
coming increasingly  Romanist.  It  is  that  sec- 
tion— the  large  and  dominating  section  of  twen- 
tieth-century Anglicanism — that  has  given  us 
these  acts.  It  is  the  victory  of  the  High  Church 
party. 

It  has  been  said  there  is  taught  now  in  the 
council  schools  of  London  and  in  the  "unsecta- 
rian"  or  "provided"  schools  of  the  country,  "a 
new-fangled  faith,"  an  "unsectarian  religion," 
which  "is  only  another  expression  of  non-con- 
formity," "a  novel  form  of  religion,  whose  only 
recommendation  is  that  it  pleases  Dr.  Clifford  and 
his  friends,"  and  we  are  told  that  what  Roman- 
ists and  Anglicans  have  secured  by  their  pro- 
longed efforts  in  the  Education  Acts  of  1902  and 
1903  is  the  opportunity  of  giving  "our  poorer 
brothers  a  way  of  escape  from  the  threatened 
universal  domination  of  modem  unsectarianism  " 
or  of  the  Free  Churches. 

According  to  the  "London  syllabus,"  children 
are  taught  at  the  expense  of  the  State  Psalm  xxiii., 
the  Ten  Commandments,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the 
Beatitudes,  the  blessedness  of  hunger  for  what 
is  right  and  just,  of  making  peace  between  indi- 
viduals and  nations,  of  punty  of  thought  and 
spirit — in  short,  the  religion  which  consists  in 
*  doing  justly  and  loving  mercy,  and  walking 
humbly  with  God."  They  are  introduced,  not 
to  the  whole  of  the  Bible,  but  only  to  those  por- 
tions of  the  Testament  best  suited  to  their  capac- 
ity, and  least  likely  to  suggest  controversy;  to 
the  purest  ethic,  the  most  quickening  poetry,  the 
most  inspiring  biography,  i.  e.,  to  the  most  potent 
character-building  literature  the  world  contains; 
and  I  confess  that  to  me  it  appears  that  if  Parlia- 
ment undertakes  the  education  of  the  children  of 
the  nation  it  ought  not  to  fail  to  open  the  doors 
for  them  into  this  all-hallowing  temple  of  truth 
and  justice,  liberty  and  progress. 

I  know  this  is  not  '  teaching  religion"  in  the 
sense  of  the  High  Church  party;  but  in  my  judg- 
ment it  is  all  the  State  is  competent  to  do,  and  all 
it  can  attempt  without  inflicting  injustice  upon 
some  portion  of  its  members. 

Against  being  compelled  to  support  schools 
where  principles  are  taught  they  cannot  in  con- 
science accept,  very  many  Non-Conformists  have 
felt  it  their  duty  to  refuse  to  pay  their  full  educa- 
tion rates  and  inaugurate  a  policy  of  "passive 
resistance  to  the  payment  of  the  sectarian  patron." 

Over  400  imprisonments  have  taken  place  and 
more  than  100,000  distraints  of  goods  have  been 
carried  out.  The  reasons  given  in  court  for  re- 
sistance were : 

(i)  That  the  Education  Acts  of  1902  and  1903 
compelled  him  to  pay  for  teaching  on  the  deepest 
subjects  of  the  inward  and  religious  Hfe;  sub- 
jects with  which  the  State,  or  Parliament,  or 
Borough  Council  has  no  right  whatever  to  deal. 
They  are  personal,  individual,  and  the  State  ought 
to  leave  them  to  every  man's  conscience.  Com- 
plete freedom  in  this  thing  is  the  right  of  every 
British  citizen,  a  right  he  would  enjoy  if  he  dwelt 
under  the  British  flag  in  Canada  or  Australia,  and 
a  right  he  cannot  surrender  because  he  lives  in 
England. 

(2)  That  the  law  attempts  to  coerce  him  to  pay 
for  teaching  children  doctrines  and  practises  he 
holds  to  be  distinctly  opposed : 

1.  To  the  teaching  ot  Christ; 

2.  To  the  well-being  of  the  child ;  and 


3.  To  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  the  na- 
tion. 

(3)  That  by  this  law  he  is  compelled  to  pay, 
that  the  children  of  England  may  be  taught  that 
the  doctrines  he  has  held  and  taught  for  nearly 
fifty  years  are  false,  and  that  the  Free  Churches, 
to  which  he  is  grateful  to  belong,  at^e  heretical  and 
to  be  avoided  as  the  plague. 

Non-Conformists  cannot  and  will  not  accept 
any  such  legislation.  Let  others  teach  them  if 
they  so  believe,  but  let  them  not  compel  me  to 
do  so.  John  Clifford. 

SCHOOL  SAVINGS-BANKS  are  simple  devices 
to  teach  children  to  save.  Any  school  can  start 
one.  There  is  no  association  needed.  The  only 
thing  necessary  is  the  permission  of  the  School 
Board  and  the  cooperation  of  some  bank  to  re- 
ceive weekly  deposits.  In  most  school  banks 
the  roll-call  of  the  children  is  made  every  Monday 
morning  and  the  amount  of  each  deposit  and 
credit  is  checked  off  on  a  card.  It  teaches  the 
children  thrift,  the  value  of  pennies,  and  saves 
much  careless  and  often  worse  than  useless  ex- 
penditure. In  Europe  thev  have  long  been  used 
and  are  acknowledged  and  proved  to  be  one  of 
the  best  practical  educational  factors. 

In  France  they  are  under  patronage  of  the  gov- 
ernment. In  many  countries  they  are  connected 
with  the  postal  savings  banks  and  the  statistics 
of  postal  saving-banks  (q.  v.)  and  schobl  savings- 
banks  are  officially  reported  together,  in  several 
divisions  of  Euroi>e. 

In  1885  Professor  Thiry,  a  French  educator,  in 
America  for  his  health,  as  a  school  commissioner 
in  Long  Island  City,  introduced  the  system  into 
the  public  schools  there.  Since  this  date  the  sys- 
tem has  spread  widely,  and  by  1893  325  schools 
had  such  savings-banks. 

From  a  statement  compiled  by  Mr.  Thiry  in 
1905,  it  appears  that  there  were  then  4,541 
school-banks  in  operation  located  in  i  ,089  schools 
in  109  cities  in  the  United  States.  The  number 
of  scholars  registered  in  these  schools  is  347.895, 
of  which  191,009  are  depositors  in  the  school 
banks.  The  amount  collected  since  the  intro- 
duction of  the  system  is  shown  to  be  $2,782,012, 
the  amount  withdrawn  $2,165,072,  leaving  a 
balance  due  depositors  of  $616,940. 

Another  similar  system  is  the  Penny  Provident 
Bank.  This  was  established  in  New  York  City  in 
1889  and  has  to-day  some  60,000  depositors  in  all 
portions  of  the  country.  Cards  are  given  to  de- 
positors, with  the  rules  of  the  Fund  on  one  side, 
and  thirty-six  blank  squares  on  the  other. 
Stamps  are  then  sold  to  the  depositor,  to  be  at- 
tached to  the  squares.  The  stamps*  may  be  of 
eight  different  values  from  one  cent  to  one  dollar. 
When  the  card  is  all  filled  the  amount  represented 
is  paid  to  the  depositor  and  he  is  urged  tho 
not  required  to  open  an  account  in  some  savings- 
bank.  A  second  card  is  then  given.  No  interest 
is  paid  on  these  deposits,  the  object  being  to  en- 
courage the  saving  of  small  simis  which  can  be 
deposited  in  a  bank  where  interest  is  paid.  In 
this  way  depositors  in  the  Fund  saved  $480,272.61 
in  ten  years.  The  system  has  been  used  in  schools 
with  great  success.  Central  office.  Fourth  Ave- 
nue and  Twenty-second  Street,  New  York. 

SCHOOLING  OF  ADULTS,  THE  (through 
free  evening  lectures  in  schoolhouses),  has  been 
developed  chiefly  in  New  York  City  through  the 
Department  of  Public  Lectures  of  the  Board  of 
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Education.  It  is  based  on  the  assumptions  that 
education  is  never  finished,  and  that  large  num- 
bers of  people  who  had  to  leave  school  early, 
owing  to  the  stress  of  making  a  living,  are  anxious 
to  get  whatever  knowledge  they  can.  The  pur- 
pose of  these  lectures  is  accordingly  twofold:  in- 
tonnative  and  constructive.  Some  lectures  and 
lecture  courses,  e.g.,  on  travel  and  geography, 
furnish  interesting  information,  while  others,  e.  g., 
on  physics  and  electricity,  are  arranged  in  a  sys- 
tematic manner  and  cover  those  subjects  fully. 

The  lectures  started  on  the  former  basis  and 
tentatively  in  1889,  but  gradually  introduced 
more  serious  and  better  -  connected  subjects. 
While  189  lectures  were  given  during  the  first 
season  to  about  20,000  listeners,  4.645  were  given 
in  1904-5  to  an  attendance  of  1,155,000.  In  all 
new  schoolhouses  lecture  rooms  are  provided 
adapted  for  adults. 

Tne  need  of  this  movement  is  readily  seen  from 
the  facts  that  only  about  3  per  cent  of  the  school 
population  attend  the  high  schools,  and  1.5  the 
colleges,  universities,  and  professional  schools; 
that  New  York  has  a  very  large  percentage  of 
adult  foreign-bom  citizens  who  need  instruction 
in  civics,  the  uses  of  liberty.  English,  etc. ;  that, 
finally,  lectures  in  English  literature  were  attend- 
ed by  classes  of  300  (chiefly  teachers),  others  on 
the  •* Social  Significance  of  European  Capitals" 
by  1,000  in  one  center  and  1,700  in  another,  others 
on  "Great  Masters  in  Music"  by  1,000.  (See 
article  Evening  Schools.) 

Dr.  Henry  M.  Leipziger,  the  Supervisor  of 
Lectures,  sums  up  the  results  of  the  free  lectures 
in  an  article  of  "Social  Service"  (July,  1905) 
thus:  (i)  Adult  education  is  established  as  a 
permanent  feature  of  our  educational  scheme. 
(2)  Reading  and  study  have  been  encouraged,  a 
deeper  interest  in  school  life  developed,  and  a 
refining  influence  spread.  (3)  Cooperation  has 
been  brought  about  between  the  lecture,  the 
library,  and  the  museum.  (4)  The  best  teachers 
in  our  universities  have  come  in  contact  with  the 
people.  (5)  The  school  is  becoming  the  social 
center  of  the  community.  (6)  The  schoolhouse 
must  be  constructed  with  a  view  to  its  use  for 
various  educative  influences,  so  as  to  become  not 
merely  a  nursery  for  children,  but  a  place  of  in- 
telligent resort  for  adults. 

SCHOOLS  OF  PHILANTHROPY:  The  need 
for  systematic  instruction  and  training  as  a  prep- 
aration for  social  work  in  the  distribution  of 
public  and  private  charity,  in  philanthropy,  and  in 
many  branches  of  educational  activity  was  felt 
long  before  anything  so  formal  as  a  school  for  this 
purpose  was  contemplated.  Many  societies  like 
the  Charity  Organization  Societies  have  long  had 
their  training  classes,  which  meet  weekly  and 
sometimes  of  tener,  for  conference  and  reading  and 
study  under  the  direction  of  their  chief  executive 
officers,  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  their  staff  and 
volunteers.  Many  colleges  and  higher  educational 
institutions  have  recognized  this  need  by  estab- 
lishing special  courses  for  practical  workers. 

I.  Th4  New  York  School  of  Philanthropy  began  in   1898. 

tinder  the  title  The  Summer  School  in  Philanthropic  Work, 

the  first  systematic  effort  at  highly  specialized  instruction 

in  this  field  alone.     It  is  a  significant  fact  that  the  Charitv 

Organization  Society  of  the  City  of  New  York 

organized  this  school,  which  held  in  the  rooms 

ITBitad  flttatM  and  library  of  the  society  a  six  weeks'  session 

crowded    with    lectures,    class    discussions, 

preparation  of  papers  on  special  topics,  and 

Tadts  to  institutions.     It  began  the  latter  part  of  June  at 

the  close  of  the  usual  collegiate  year  and  drew  largely  from 


among  the  brightest  students  and  graduates  of  the  colleges. 
Dr.  Philip  W.  Ayres  was  the  first  director  under  whose  ^idl- 
ful  management,  and  later  under  that  of  Dr.  Carl  Kelsey, 
the  summer  school  developed.  Mrs.  Anna  Garlin  Spencer 
and  Dr.  Edw.  T.  Devine,  the  first  director  of  the  enlarged 
school,  were  the  pioneers  in  the  work  of  the  winter  course. 
The  present  writer  succeeded  Dr.  Devine  as  director,  and 
Prof.  R.  C.  McCrea  has  been  appointed  associate  director. 
This  summer  meeting  has  been  continued  as  the  summer 
session  of  the  larger  school  now  organized  and  endowed, 
still  under  the  direction  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  appointed 
by  the  Charity  Organization  Society,  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  the  endowment  given  by  Mr.  John  S.  Kennedy. 
The  first  winter  session  was  held  m  1003-4  and  conducted 
along  the  lines  of  the  summer  course,  but  extended  through 
six  months  with  one  or  two  lectures  a  week  and  class  exercises 
and  visits  to  institutions  in  addition.  The  course  was  divided 
into  six  parts:  (i)  Introductory,  general  survey  of  charitable 
field:  (a)  aid  for  the  sick  and  preventive  work  in  behalf  of 
public  health;  (3)  the  care  of  dependent,  neglected,  defective, 
and  delinquent  children;  (4)  the  care  and  treatment  of  needy 
families  in  their  homes;  (5)  the  care  and  treatment  of  needy 
families  in  institutions;  (6)  moral  reform,  educational  advance, 
social  uolift.  The  lectures  were  given  by  a  large  number  of 
expert  workers. 

The  next  three  years  witnessed  a  rapid  development  in  the 
number  of  lectures  and  in  the  serious  demands  the  work 
made  on  the  time  of  the  students,  about  half  of  whom 
were  college  graduates,  or  have  had  college  training,  and 
two- thirds  of  whom  were  women.  The  majority  of  the  men 
and  women  students  expect  to  follow  social  work  as  a  pro- 
fession, although  a  goodly  number  are  preparing  to  give 
their  time  in  part  or  whole  as  volunteer  workers,  as  district 
and  church  visitors,  managers  of  societies,  and  social  in- 
vestigators. The  lectures  given  in  the  academic  year  from 
October  to  June  now  number  twelve  per  week  or  over  350 
in  the  year,  and  there  are  twelve  hours  additional  per  week 
given  to  field  work  in  visiting,  inspection,  and  investigation 
tmder  trained  supervision. 

The  course  is  divided  into  eight  groups: 

(z)  Survey  of  the  field.  Principles,  theories,  and  methods 
of  general  application. 

(a)  Racial  traits  in  the  population.     A  study  in  sociology. 

(3)  Constructive  social  work. 

(4)  The  care  of  families  in  their  homes. 

(5)  Administration  of  charitable  and  educational  institu- 
tions. 

(6)  Child-helping  agencies. 

(7)  Treatment  of  the  criminal.  Reformatory  methods. 
Probation. 

(8)  The  state  in  its  relation  to  charity. 

The  first  four  groups  are  required  of  all  students,  and  at 
least  two  of  the  other  four.  The  tuition  fee  is  $50  for  the 
course,  and  $10  for  the  summer  session.  A  limited  number 
of  free  tuition  scholarships  are  granted  and  a  few  scholar- 
ships yielding  a  stipend  of  $100  in  addition  to  free  tuition 
are  awarded  as  loans  where  conditions  justify  it.  A  Social 
Research  Bureau  for  advanced  work  has  been  organized  and 
some  fellowships  yielding  a  stipend  sufficient  to  meet  living 
expenses  are  offered  to  experienced  investigators  who  are 
able  to  undertake  tasks  which  promise  to  enrich  our  literature 
and  knowledge  of  social  conditions.  The  New  York  School 
is  affiliated  with  Columbia  University;  the  students  of  both 
institutions  have  reciprocal  advantages  in  attending  lectures 
given  in  either,  with  academic  credit  for  the  higher  degrees 
for  work  done  satisfactorily  in  either  place.  The  school  has 
an  excellent  special  library  with  5,000  bound  volumes  and 
more  than  that  number  of  unbound  pamphlets,  reports  of 
societies,  etc. 

2.  The  Boston  School  for  Social  Workers,  organized  in 
1004-5,  is  maintained  by  Simmons  College  and  Harvard 
University  and  managed  by  a  joint  committee.  Men  register 
at  the  university,  women  at  Simmons  College,  paying  in 
either  case  a  minimum  fee  of  $100.  which  covers  all  chaives 
for  the  work  of  the  school  which  follows  somewhat  simuar 
lines  to  that  in  New  York.  Less  emphasis  is  laid  on  the 
lecture  method  of  instruction  and  more  on  closer  supervision 
of  field,  practice,  and  case  work,  assigned  readings,  and  class 
quizzes  and  discussions.  This  school  from  the  beginning 
has  been  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Jeffrey  R.  Brackett  and 
Miss  Zilpha  D.  Smith,  assistant.  Ten  hours  a  week  are  de- 
voted to  class  instruction.  No  summer  session  is  held.  The 
course  covers  one  academic  year  for  the  satisfactory  com- 
pletion of  which,  as  also  in  New  York,  an  appropriate  cer- 
tificate or  diploma  is  given.  Research  work  has  been  or- 
ganized as  a  department  of  the  work  of  the  school  for  trained 
mvestiisators. 

3.  The  Chicago  Institute  of  Social  Science  was  started  in 
1904  as  the  "Social  Science  Center"  and  later  as  the  "In- 
stitute of  Social  Science  and  Arts"  under  the  auspices  of  the 
University  College  of  the  University  of  Chicago.  In  Jan.. 
1906,  it  was  organized  as  an  independent  school.  Lectures 
are  given  in  the  afternoon  after  4.30  o'clock  and  in  the 
evening,  which  enables  many  students  to  attend  who  are 
engaged  in  other  work  while  taking  the  courses,  while  in 
Boston  and  New  York  most  of  the  students  must  devote 
their  whole  time  to  the  work  of  the  school.  No  field  work 
is  required  except  visits  to  institutions,  but  is  arranged  for 
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when  desired.  The  courses  given  are:  (i)  Principles  and 
Practice  of  Social  Philanthropy,  twelve  lectures;  Introduc- 
tion to  the  History  and  Literature  of  Philanthropy,  four  lec- 
tures: The  Field  and  Requirements  for  Social  Work,  four 
lectures;  (2)  Child-Helping  Agencies  and  Institutions,  eight 
lectures;  (3)  Boys'  and  Girls'  Clubs;  Basis,  Methods,  and 
Leadership;  (4)  Causes  and  Treatment  of  Dependency, 
twelve  lectures;  (5)  The  Social  Aspects  of  Industrial  Organ- 
ization, twelve  lectures;  (6)  Juvenile  Delinquency,  twenty- 
four  conferences;  (7)  Educational  and  Welfare  Work  in  Fac- 
tories and  Stores,  twelve  conferences;  (8)  Industrial  and  Civic 
Administration,  twelve  lectures. 

A  summer  session  of  six  weeks  was  held  in  1906  and  is 
announced  for  1908.  Tuition  charges  are  $25  for  all  courses 
offered  during  the  year  and  $10  for  the  summer  term. 

Research  work  is  organized  as  in  New  York  and  Boston 
and  Miss  Julia  Lathrop  has  been  added  to  the  staff  for  its 
special  supervision.  Prof.  Graham  Taylor  has  had  charge 
of  the  school  from  its  beginning. 

4.  The  St.  Louis  School  of  Philanthropy  has  grown  out  of 
courses  of  lectures  by  prominent  charitable  workers,  a  series 
of  conferences  of  said  workers  and  visits  to  institutions  which 
were  carried  on  for  four  years  prior  to  the  organization 
of  regular  class  work,  and  the  arrangement  for  the  direction 
of  such  work  made  with  the  University  of  Missouri  in  May, 
1006.  In  1907.  two  courses  of  fifteen  lectures^  each  were 
given  on  Friday  afternoons,  from  two  to  five  o'clock,  from 
Feb.  ist  to  Mfay  17th;  one  on  Preventive  Philanthropy 
and  the  other  on  Remedial  Philanthropy.  Class  discussions 
and  required  readings  were  provided  for,  and  in  addition 
four  public  evening  lectures  by  specialists  an^l  four  con- 
ferences were  held.  The  announcements  for  1908  include 
three  courses  similar  to  the  two  given  in  1907  and  six  short 
courses  of  three  lectures  each  by  specialists  in  different 
fields,  and  for  1008-9  *  course  covering  eight  months.  AU 
the  work  is  of  University  grade,  under  the  direction  of  Prof. 
Thos.  J.  Riley,  and  may  be  credited  toward  degrees  at  the 
University  of  Missouri.  Tuition  fees  are  based  on  member- 
ship in  the  association,  which  sustains  the  school  and  a 
moderate  charge  for  courses  taken  ($5  for  each  course  of  fif- 
teen lectures  in  1907). 

5.  Courses  in  Social  Work  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
Work,  organized  along  the  same  lines  as  the  St.  Louis  School 
and  with  some  of  the  variety  of  the  summer  session  of  the 
New  York  School,  is  done  in  Philadelphia  through  the  courses 
in  Social  Work  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  which  was 
one  of  the  first  of  the  larger  colleges  to  adopt  the  term  *'  Social 
Work,"  and  to  organize  in  1899  its  courses  so  as  to  give  a 
definite  course  in  social  work.  While  this  work  is  not  defi- 
nitely organized  as  a  separate  or  independent  school  it  is 
under  the  direction  of  a  special  committee  appointed  by 
the  university  authorities  and  independent  of  university 
restrictions  as  to  admission,  etc.  Two  afternoon  lectures 
each  week  throughout  the  college  year,  many  of  thern  given 
by  practical  specialists,  class  exercises,  and  visits  to  institu- 
tions are  provided.     Tuition  fee  is  $15  for  the  entire  course. 

The  planning  and  supervision  of  this  work  was  begun  by 
the  present  writer,  and  has  been  continued  by  Prof.  Carl 
Kelsey. 

Many  similar  schools  exist  abroad,  notably  in  England,  but 
all  are  of  recent  date.     The  London  Charity  Organization 
Society's  Committee  on  Social  Education  discust  the  needs  of 
London   in   securing   better   observation   and    more   expert 
laiowledge  in  dealing  in  a  practical  way  with 
problems  of  the  city,  and  the  result  was  the 
England      establishment  in  Oct..  1904.  of  the  School  of 
Sociology  and  Social  Economics.     The  Uni- 
versity of  Liverpool  established.  Jan.,  1905,  a 
School  of  Social  Science  and  Training  for  social  work  with 
both  summer  and  wintersessionsand  excellently  well-planned 
courses  of   instruction,  practical  work,  research,  and  classes 
extending  in  some  cases  beyond  one  year's  work. 

Samuel  McCune  Lindsay. 

Rbpbrbncbs:  The  Annual  Reports,  year  books,  and  circulars 
of  the  schools  mentioned;  Social  Work:  A  New  Profession, 
by  Robert  A.  Woods;  Charities  and  the  Commons,  Jan.  6. 
1906;  see  also  same  periodical,  vol.  xix..  pp.  893-89S,  and 
article  by  Graham  Taylor  in  The  Commons  (Chicago),  vol. 
ix.,  pp.  430-432;  Nat.  Conf.  Charities  and  Correction,  Re- 
ports IOCS,  pp.  436-444;  Charities  Review,  vol.  viii.,  pp. 
109  and  315-320;  Charities,  vol.  xi.,  pp.  167-71.  and  vol. 
xiii.,  p.  177;  Economic  Review  (English),  April,  1907; 
Supervision  and  Education  in  Charity,  by  Jeffrey  K. 
Brackett  (N.  Y.,  Macmillan.  1903);  C.  O.  S.  Riview  (Lon- 
don), July,  1907. 

SCHULZE-DELITZSCH,  HERMANN:  Founder 
of  Cooperative  Agricultural  Banks;  bom  1808  at 
Delitzsch,  Saxony.  Educated  at  Leipsic  and  at 
Halle,  he  was  made  judge  at  Naumbourg  and  then 
Berlin,  and  in  1841  entered  the  royal  magistracy. 
Spending  his  vacations  in  travel,  he  became 
deeply  interested  in  the  working  classes.  After 
the  revolution  of  1848  he  was  elected  deputy  by 


the  electors  of  Delitzsch,  and  took  his  seat  on  the 
left  center  with  Rodbertus.  But  seeing  the  vic- 
tory of  a  reactionary  opposition,  he  retired  to 
Delitzsch  and  there  commenced  the  movement 
to  establish  the  cooperative  agricultural  banks 
with  which  his  name  is  connected.  (See  Co- 
operative Banks.)  Became  leader  of  the  in- 
dividualist policy  of  cooperation  without  State 
aid,  and  so  when  Lassalle  commenced  his  Social- 
ist propaganda,  Schulze-Delitzsch  was  invited  by 
the  working  men  of  Leipsic  to  champion  his  ideas 
against  Lassalle,  but  declined,  and  the  majority 
of  the  working  men  turned  to  Lassalle.  (See 
Germany  and  Social  Reform.)  His  coopera- 
tive movement,  however,  went  on,  and  on  his 
death,  in  1885,  had  reached  large  proportions. 

SCHURZ,  CARL:  Publicist  and  political  re- 
former; bom  1829  near  Cologne;  was  educated 
at  Cologne  and  University  of  Bonn.  He  took  an 
active  part  in  the  Revolution  of  1848-49,  and  was 
compelled  to  leave  (jermany.  After  sojourning 
in  Switzerland,  Paris,  and  London,  he  came  to  the 
United  States  in  1852  and  settled  in  Watertown, 
Wis.  In  i860  he  was  a  member  of  the  Republi- 
can Convention;  became  U.  S.  minister  to  Spain 
in  1861 ;  resigned  to  enter  the  Union  Army  where 
he  was  successively  promoted  until  he  became 
brigadier-general,  and  served  in  many  engage- 
ments. He.  was  editor  of  and  contributor  to  a 
number  of  papers,  e.  g.,  New  York  Tribune, 
Evening  Post,  Westliche  Post,  etc.  U.  S.  Senator 
for  Missouri,  1869-75;  presided  over  convention 
which  nominated  Greeley ;  was  appointed  Minis- 
ter of  the  Interior  by  President  Hayes,  1876. 
Later  supported  Cleveland,  and  became  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Independent  Party.  Died  in 
New  York  City,  May  14,  1906.  He  published 
"Speeches";  "Life  of  Henry  Clay";  * 'Abraham 
Lincoln,  an  Essay";  "Memoirs"  (1906). 

SCOTLAND:  Scotland,  tho  comparatively  a 
small  country,  has  had  an  important  influence  on 
the  modem  world  owing  to  the  intellectual  and 
commercial  energy  of  its  people,  and  to  the  re- 
markable colonizmg  habits  of  its  emigrant  popu- 
lation in  new  lands,  notably  in  Canada,  Australia, 
and  New  Zealand.  The  fame  of  Bums,  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  and  many  other  Scottish  writers  is 
world-wide,  and  science  and  industry  owe  a  great 
deal  to  eminent  Scotsmen  such  as  Adam  Smith, 
the  founder  of  the  modem  science  of  political 
economy;  Patterson,  founder  of  the  Bank  of 
England;  James  Watt  (steam-engine),  Murdock 
(gas  illumination),  Nasmyth  (steam-hammer). 
Hut  ton  and  Sir  Charles  Lyell  (geology).  Sir 
Charles  Bell  (anatomy),  Napier  of  Merchiston  (in- 
ventor of  logarithms),  and  Dr.  Simpson  and 
Lord  Lister  (anesthetic  and  antiseptic  treatment 
in  surgery).  Many  notable  Englishmen  have 
been  wholly  or  partly  of  direct  Scottish  extraction, 
as,  for  example,  Byron,  Macaulay,  J.  S.  Mill,  Rus- 
kin,  and  Gladstone.  Scotland  is  to  a  great  extent 
a  mountainous  country  and  possesses  many  fine 
estuaries,  rivers,  and  inland  lakes. 

Race  and  Early  History 

The  people  of  Scotland  are  of  a  mixed  race. 
In  the  north  and  west  (the  Highlands)  they  be- 
long chiefly  to  the  Gaelic-spealang  branch  of  the 
Celtic  race,  while  in  the  east  and  south  they  are 
largely  of  Saxon  and  Scandinavian  origin  or  ad- 
mixture.   Among  the  Highlanders  the  Gaelic  or 
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inguage  (which  is  held  to  be  allied  to  the 

Latin    dialects)    was    universally    spoken 

until    recent     years.      Among     the 

Lowlanders   the    Scotch    vernacular 

(really  a  dialect  of  the  older  English 

speech)  was  the  tongue  of  all  classes 

to  about  fifty  years  ago.     Both  the  Gaelic 

le   Scotch  are  now  giving  place   to   the 

1  English  language^     The  Highlanders  re- 

1  under  the  primitive  clan  system,  ruled 

;fs,  until  the  political  repression  of  the  clans 

ng  upon   their  rebellion  in  1745  in  support 

restoration  of  the  Stuart  dynasty  to  the 

.  throne. 

tish  history  usually  begins  with  the  re- 
e  of  the  then  native  inhabitants,  the  Scots 
lets,  to  the  Roman  invasion.  The  Scots 
>aels  (Gaidheal,  Celts)  who  had  crossed 
reland  and  settled  in  the  western  parts  of 
intry,  and  the  Picts  are  supposed  by  some 
e  been  an  earlier  branch  of  the  Celtic  peo- 
1  by  others  to  have  been  of  Iberian  or  per- 
on-Aryan  stock.  Unable  to  subdue  the 
h  tribes  the  Romans  fenced  them  out  of 
juthem  dominions  in  England  by  building 
t  wall  extending  across  the  base  of  Scot- 
rom  the  Solway  to  the  Tjme,  and  later 
r  wall  farther  north  from  the  Clyde  to  the 
On  the  withdrawal  of  the  Romans  from 
Britain,  the  Saxon  kings  of  England 
succeeded  in  obtaining  a  lordship 
^  over  the  southern  part  of  Scotland, 
and  for  several  hundred  years  the 
indeavored  by  frequent  battles  to  cast  off 
glish  yoke.  The  independence  of  Scotland 
agdom  was  finally  secured  by  the  valorous 
ion^ip  of  Sir  William  Wallace,  followed  by 
morable  victory  of  King  Robert  Bruce  at 
:kbum  ( 1 3 1 4) .  Thereafter  until  the  union 
English  and  Scottish  crowns  as  a  result  of 
cession  on  the  death  of  Queen  Elizabeth  of 
VI.  of  Scotland,  as  nearest  heir,  to  the  Eng- 
one,  Scotland  was  kept  in  a  constant  state 
St  by  internal  struggles  between  the  nobles 
e  various  kings  and  regents  of  the  Stuart 
y.  During  the  reign  of  Mary,  Queen  of 
the  mother  of  James  VI.,  Scotland  was 
t  into  very  close  relationship  with  France, 
was  then  also  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
.  in  Scotland  was  dissolved  and  the  Pres- 
n  Church  foimded  in  its  stead.  The  Par- 
ts of  England  and  Scotland  were  not 
until  a  later  period  under  Queen  Anne,  in 

modem  history  and  intellectual  promi- 
of  Scotland  dates  from  the  Protestant 
lation  and  the  institution  of  the  Scottish 
terian  Church,  just  mentioned,  under  the 
hip  of  John  Knox  and  the  famous  Latin 
George     Buchanan.       The     Reformed 

adopted  at  the  outset  a  completely  demo- 
orm  of  government,  and  in  its  earliest  man- 
*The  First  Book  of  Discipline,"  the  Church 
3wn  an  exceedingly  enlightened  policy 
spect  to  education,  the  rights  of  labor,  and 
atment  of  the  poor.  Schools  were  estab- 
n  every  parish,  and  it  was  enjoined  upon 
i  of  every  station  that  their  children  must 
a  virtuous  education  and  godly  upbring- 
nd  that  all  those  showing  an  aptitude  for 
P  should  be  sent  to  the  university.  It  is 
bt  largely  to  this  national  svstem  of  edu- 

imperfect  as  it  was,  foimded  350  years 
getner  with  the  fierce  controversies  upon 


religion  and  politics  which  the  subsequent  eflforts 
of  Kings  Charles  I.  and  II.  to  force  episcopacy 
upon  the  nation  aroused;  that  we  must  ascribe 
the  remarkable  mental  energy  evolved  among  the 
Scottish  people.  Reading  and  study  became 
common  in  the  houses  of  the  peasants,  and  shep- 
herd lads,  plowboys,  and  the  sons  of  the  artizan 
class  struggled  into  the  universities  and  became 
doctors,  lawyers,  and  ministers.  The  Scottish 
universities,  which  were,  and  still  are,  four  in 
number — Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  St.  Andrews,  and 
Aberdeen — ^have  always  been  accessible  to  poor 
students  owing  to  the  small  fees  charged,  and  to 
their  non-resident  system  which  allows  students 
to  board  outside  as  frugally  as  they  choose.  It  is 
not  likely,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Carnegie's  recent 
benefaction  of  $10,000,000  to  the  universities  will 
have  any  marked  results. 

Scotland,  tho  a  democratic  nation,  and  the 

home  of  many  social  pioneers,  has  not  been,  until 

recent  years,  forwara  in  social  reform.     Political 

liberty  and  individual  freedom  have 

Social       been    more    highly    esteemed    than 

Proffreii  social  legislation  and  cooperative  en- 
terprise.  Altho  Robert  Owen  es- 
tablished his  celebrated  cooperative 
community  at  New  Lanark,  in  the  south  of  Scot- 
land, as  far  back  as  1800,  the  public  mind  did  not 
turn  to  collective  or  cooperative  experiments 
until  within  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years.  Never- 
theless, industrial  cooperative  societies  are  now 
widely  spread  and  in  a  flourishing  state  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  except  in  the  west  Highlands, 
and  the  wholesale  cooperative  manufacturing 
works  at  Shieldhall,  near  Glasgow;  the  baking  es- 
tablishments in  Glasgow  and  Leith,  and  the 
tweed  cloth  mills  at  Galashields  and  Melrose 
have  become  enormously  successful  enterprises. 
The  land  question  has,  however,  always  attracted 
deep  interest  in  Scotland,  and  the  crofter  revolt 
in  the  Highlands  (1880-85),  influenced  largely 
by  the  neighboring  Irish  Land  League  agitation, 
led  to  the  passing  of  the  Crofters  Act  (1886)  by 
which  the  poorer  Highland  tenants  have  now  ob- 
tained fixity  of  tenure,  rents  fixt  by  a  public 
commission,  and  compensation  for  improvements. 
A  bill  extending  the  principles  of  the  Crofter  Act 
to  farms  paying  rentals  as  high  as  £40  all  over 
Scotland  is  now  (1907)  before  Parliament.  Henry 
George  visited  Scotland  in  1881  and  on  several 
occasions  afterward,  and  his  teaching  was  en- 
thusiastically received  with  the  result  that  a 
Land  Restoration  League  (now  a  Single-Tax 
League)  was  founded  which  did  much  to  bring 
the  question  of  the  taxation  of  land  values  to  the 
front  in  British  politics. 

Housing  in  Scotland  is  in  a  backward  state. 
The  tenement  system  of  dwellings — large  blocks 
four  **storys,"  or  flats,  in  height,  each  flat  divid- 
ed into  two  or  three  separate  dwellings  of  two 
rooms — ^prevails  in  the  working-class  districts  of 
Glasgow  and  the  large  towns,  while  in  the  smaller 
towns  and  villages  rows  of  one-story  cottages 
each  consisting  of  only  two  apartments  ("butt 
and  ben")  are  common.  The  census  returns  of 
1 90 1  showed  that  there  were  no  less  than  416,311 
families  (1,174,000  persons)  living  in  one- or  two- 
room  dwellings.  The  municipalities  are  making 
some  efforts  to  remedy  this  defect. 

Until  recent  years  Scotland  was  the  most  Sab- 
batarian country  in  Europe,  but  now  Sunday 
observance  and  churchgoing  have  waned,  and  in 
the  larger  industrial  towns  concerts,  political 
meetings,  excursions,  and  secular  amusements 
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have  quite  displaced  the  somber  religious  for- 
malism of  former  days.  So,  too,  it  may  be  said, 
religion  generally  has  fallen  into  a  state  of  decay; 
the  yoimg  people  are  becoming  indifferent  to  re- 
ligious topics  and  secularism  is  rife.  The  Scot- 
tish Presbyterian  Church  is  established  by  law, 
but  more  than  half  of  the  Presbyterian  communi- 
cants adhere  to  the  United  Free  Church  recently 
formed  by  the  union  of  two  great  bodies  of  seces- 
sionists from  the  parent  church.  In  Glasgow  and 
the  mining  districts  there  are  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  Roman  Catholics,  chiefly  Irish  immigrants. 
The  first  avowedly  Socialist  organization  in 
Scotland  was  the  Land  and  Labor  League,  found- 
ed in  Edinburgh  in  1 883 .  This  was  followed  soon 
afterward  by  branches  of  the  Social 
BMialiim  democratic  Federation  and  the  So- 
cialist  League  in  Glasgow,  Edin- 
burgh, and  a  few  other  towns.  J. 
Bruce  Glasier.  William  Naime.  and  Professor 
James  Mavor  (now  of  Toronto),  in  Glasgow;  and 
Robert  Banner  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Glasse,  in 
Edinburgh,  were  the  pioneers  of  the  new  Socialist 
movement.  William  Morris,  the  famous  poet  and 
craftsman,  frequently  visited  Scotland  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Socialist  League,  and  greatly  in- 
fluenced the  idealism  of  the  young  Socialists  of 
the  day.  Edward  Carpenter,  H.  M.  Hyndman, 
and  Prince  Kropotkin  also  made  occasional  lec- 
turing visits.  Later,  in  1888,  the  Scottish  Labor 
Party,  which  was  the  forerunner  of  the  now  pow- 
erful Independent  Labor  Party  (the  I.  L.  P.)  of 
Great  Britain,  was  founded  by  J.  Keir  Hardie 
(then  president  of  the  Scottish  Miners),  R.  B. 
Cunningham  Graham,  and  others.  Chiefly  owing 
to  Keir  Hardie's  successful  agitation  socialism  in 
Scotland,  as  in  England,  took  a  definite  "Labor" 
character  and  at  present  the  Independent  Labor 
Party  is  the  chief  Socialist  organization  in  both 
countries,  altho  the  Social  Democratic  Federa- 
tion has  also  many  branches,  and  there  are  one  or 
two  small  groups  of  the  Socialist  Labor  Party 
which  adopts  the  line  of  the  American  party  of 
that  name. 

At  the  last  general  election  (1906)  about  a 
dozen  Trade-union  and  Socialist  candidates  stood 
for  election,  but  only  two  were  successful — Mr. 
C^orge  N.  Barnes,  M.P.,  the  general  secretary  of 
the  Engineers'  Society,  who  was  returned  as  a 
Socialist  and  Trade-union  representative  for  a 
division  in  Glasgow,  and  Alex.  Wilkie,  M.P.,  of  the 
Shipwright's  Society,  who  was  returned  as  a 
Trade-unionist  for  Dundee.  Both  are  members 
of  the  Labor  Party  group  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. There  are  many  Socialists  now  upon  the 
municipal  councils  in  the  larger  towns.  Socialist 
propaganda  is  very  active  in  Scotland  and  it  is 
noteworthy  that  Robert  Smillie  and  other  miners 
leaders,  as  well  as  the  more  active  trade-unionists 
generally,  are  Socialists. 

Notwithstanding  the  union  of  the  Scottish  and 
English  crowns  and  parliaments,  Scotland  still 
preserves    many     distinctive     national     habits. 
Scottish  law,  for  example,  is  differ- 
Lawi        ^"^  ^^  many  important  respects  from 
Government  English  law  notably  as  rejects  mar- 
nage  (which  can  still  be  effected  by  a 
simple  declaration  between  unmar- 
ried couples,  tho  unless  it  is  registered  or  proven 
in  a  law  court  it  is  not  legally  established)  and 
criminal  trials  (in  Scotland  the  jury  may  bring  in 
a  verdict  by  a  majority  and  the  verdict  may  be 
one  of  "guilty,"  "not  proven,"  or  "not  guilty," 
whereas  in  England  the  jury  verdict  must  be 


unanimous,    and    be   either   "guilty"   or  "not 
guilty"). 

Scotland  retains  a  separate  judicial  bench,  but 
the  British  House  of  Lords  is  the  filial  court  of 
appeal.  Many  acts  of  Parliament  of  the  British 
House  of  Commons  are  made  applicable  to  Eng- 
land but  not  to  Scotland,  and  vice  versa.  Thus, 
in  Scotland  the  public  houses  are  since  the  act  of 
1 85 1  compelled  to  keep  closed  on  Sundays, 
whereas  in  England  they  are  open  for  several 
hours  in  the  afternoon  and  evening.  Scotland 
sends  seventy-two  members  to  the  British  House 
of  ConMnons  and  sixteen  representative  peers 
elected  by  the  Scottish  peerage  to  the  House  of 
Lords.  In  addition  to  the  elected  peers  some 
fifty  other  Scottish  peers  sit  in  the  House  of 
Lords  by  virtue  of  being  peers  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  Local  government  is  carried  on  by 
much  the  same  machinery  as  in  England,  namely, 
by  town  coimcils,  county  councils  (1889),  and  dis- 
trict and  parish  councils  (i  893) .  The  n-anchise  in 
Scotland  is,  as  in  England,  household  suffrage. 
Women  householders  are  entitled  to  vote  at  all 
elections  except  for  Parliament. 

The   population   is   now  nearly   five   millions 

(census  looi  it  was  4,472,103,  and  in  1906  it  was 

estimated  at  4,7  26,070) .     The  total  acreage  of  the 

country  is  19,543.843.  of  which  only 

Statiitici  ^°"^®  2,000,000  are  imder  com  and 
green  crops  and  3,000,000,  exclusive 
of  mountains  and  moors,  under  ro- 
tation pasture  or  permanent  pasture.  In  the 
Highlands  the  crofters  cultivate  their  small  hold- 
ings in  somewhat  primitive  fashion  and  many  of 
them  engage  in  herring  fishing  during  the  simi- 
mer  season.  There  is  also  extensive  sheep  farm- 
ing, but  great  tracts  of  moors  and  valleys  have 
been  turned  into  deer  preserves.  Aberdeen  and 
Peterhead  on  the  east  coast  have  important 
granite  quarries,  in  Dundee  there  are  jute  and  flax 
mills,  and  in  Paisley  the  great  cotton-thread 
mills  of  Messrs.  Coats  and  Clark.  In  the  south 
of  Scotland  tweed  (woolen)  cloth  manufacture  is 
the  chief  industry.  Altogether  there  were  in 
Scotland  in  1905  some  750  factories  with  over 
two  and  a  half  million  spindles,  75,000  power 
looms,  and  170,000  work  people. 

Of  chief  importance,  however,  are  the  coal  and 
iron  fields  in  the  lower  central  basin  of  Scotland, 
the  engineering  and  iron-molding  works  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Glasgow  and  Falkirk,  and  the 
great  shipbuilding  yards  on  the  Clyde  which  in 
1905  produced  (exclusive  of  war-ships)  254  ships 
of  a  gross  tonnage  of  515,588  tons,  or  one  third  of 
the  total  shipbuilding  of  Great  Britain  and  one 
fifth  of  the  shipbuilding  of  the  world.  There  are 
also  numerous  whisky  distilleries. 

Broadly  speaking,  it  may  be  said  that  recent 
industrial  developments  have  adversely  affected 
the  character  of  the  Scottish  people.  Drunken- 
ness is  sadly  prevalent  among  the  working  class, 
especially  in  the  mining  districts  and  in  the  large 
towns.  The  conditions  of  factory  and  town  life 
have  diminished  the  stature  and  lessened  the 
stamina  of  the  people.  Their  finer  intellectual 
qualities  have  been  impaired.  Football,  betting, 
and  a  habit  of  general  indifference  toward  serious 
matters  have  displaced  the  more  earnest  poetical 
and  thoughtful  inclinations  of  the  people.  Scots- 
men are  usually  of  a  somewhat  "canny"  and 
shrewd  disposition,  but  are  easily  roused  to  in- 
tense vivacity  and  combativeness  under  excite- 
ment. They  are  fond  of  argument  and  a  strong 
sense  of  critical  htunor  is  displayed  in  their  con- 
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versation.  Their  great  persistency  of  purpojse 
and  working  capacity  is  shown  by  the  many 
Scotsmen  who  have  achieved  high  political  and 
economic  positions  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Un- 
til late  years  Scotland  was  preeminently  a  land  of 
song.  No  country  for  its  size  has  produced  a 
greater  wealth  of  dance  music  and  Ivrical  p<.>etry 
— the  former  represented  by  the  Highland  strath- 
speys and  reels  and  the  latter  by  the  songs  of 
Robert  Bums.  J.  Brl'cb  Glasier. 

Editor  Labour  Leader,  Hotspur  Press.  Manches- 
ter, England. 

SCOTT,  ROSE  (MISS) :  President  of  Womiin's 
Political  Educational  League  ( non-part  v  and 
non-sectarian)  and  treasurer  of  National  Council 
of  Women,  New  South  Wales:  bom  Glendon, 
Hunter  River.  Oct.  8,  1847.  Honorary  secretary 
of  Womanhood  Suffrage  Lea|:ue  of  New  South 
Wales,  from  its  foundation  m  1891.  She  has 
traveled  and  lectured  extensively  as  a  champion 
of  woman's  political  rights.  Was  vice-president  of 
Early  Closing  Association  and  vice-president  of 
Woman's  Club,  and  member  of  Ladies'  Coin- 
mittee  for  Assistance  of  Discharjjjed  Prisoners. 
Address:  Lynton,  294  Jersey  Rd.,  Sydney. 

SCOTTISH  TEMPERANCE  LEGISLATION 
BOARD,  THE  (with  which  is  incori)oratc(l  lite 
Scottish  Alliance  for  Temperance  and  Social  Re- 
form), is  a  large  and  influential  society  of  earnest 
practical  reformers  whose  purpose  is  to  secure 
for  the  community  a  more  effective  control  of 
the  liquor  traffic,  and  give  powers  to  each  locality 
to  carry  practical  temperance  reforms,  by  sub- 
mitting a  wide  variety  of  options  to  the  decision 
of  the  electorate,  under  statutory  conditions  that 
are  consistent  with  the  public  welfare.  It  wxih 
formed  to  endeavor  to  obtain  further  t<*mi>er- 
ance  legislation  on  the  lines  of  Lord  Pcd's  mi- 
nority report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Licens- 
ing appointed  in  1898.  Lorrl  Peel,  who  was 
chairman  of  this  royal  commission,  along  with 
several  of  the  other 'members  did  not  concur  in 
the  report  signed  by  the  majority  of  the  com- 
mission and  issued  a  separate  njxtrt  sugg^rsting 
(i)  a  large  reduction  in  the  number  of  li<>:ns<id 
houses  in  Great  Britain,  (2)  crimjx;nsation  Vt  ihft 
license  holders  dispossest  by  a  time  noti';<:  of 
seven  >-ears  for  England  and  Wnlt-.H  and  fjv«r 
years  for  Scotland,  and  '3;  thereafVrr  'Ayln  jyy//- 
ers  of  local  control,  under  whi'.h  \}j:  *:lorior\ 
might  \'ote  either  for  vet/>  or  d:'::rjV:?*r^V:'?  jnnn- 
agement  of  the  tranlc  if  s^j'.h  wtr*:  c/r.rj'i'i* '3 
Office:  208  West  Georg*;  Strwr^.  ^i-a  ;fo.v  )'.  X. 
Bremner.  soliciVjT,  wr'.TtVxry .  ar.';  aV/  ar  j'/ 
Alb\Ti  Place,  Edaalnar^h.  O  y.  iiarVy;-.  ?^:' ro- 
tary. 

SCUDDER,  VIDA  DUTTON:  A  r.-.v  <- ':  ;■".- 
fessor  at  WeDesley  <^>j!jftrt  Vt--  :r^.:  ?r  s//;^•.^'.^■ 
India:  rradTiatec  fr:T.'j  h«:r;.:'.-.  ^/. .' i'.;-'*:    :><;:    i/.c 

Eursue^  gradufe*.*  ttuciti  ;r.  O.^^v:  '<.*•<  j^'<'  - 
whe  Ujok  a  Ifca-iia?  -.'an  ii  "yit  *v"-<:iiV'  '/  Vi*: 
first  college  Bef-k^'trt^ti  s*:*  ':  k  •  •  ,h.vh  •  •  ii'.c 
has  been  SfcClive  ic  tinnr  v',»r>  ^.^'.'>. .  -■>  *  '  '^''^ 
interest  of  tint  t^Tit  win'-.*  ;  y-  c  >i«it  '*>m.-  i^^  ^-'  ii*..': 
educaiawutl  rrrjri:  i'jr  it'.\.\'i\y"<:.'\  J'-fc-iiir-:  V'jt 
has  "wrrtiiea  cie  Afcri'.i uj  sv Vf^r- -i,r  ". * n  »* ' •  \  » -^jt 
which  3bai-e  &  ^ysvb.'.  'j^^rv.^  k-,'*.  .'r v'X.uvr.v. 
to  lie  "Wrnaagi  *A  jorm  if'.vis/.ir  ■>.'/,  '-':?i«- 
Life  xrf  ikgt  S^rrfi  ir.  trie  W'Xien    h\ty,iii:':    r'jt^.t 


OJ?g^>.'^  **SeUx^te\l  Lettei-s  of  Sx  V'iiihiauic  ^.^f 
Siena"  ^traiislate^l  ciud  ^sUle<l>  v^v^VaV  "Tho 
Disciple  of  a  Saint :  A  Spintu;*!  Konuiuw  "  V  Wv>7  V 
••I ddress :  ^ 5 o  N e\^  tni r v  Stuv  t .  k^ v. u m i .  M a?»s . 

SEDD01I»  JAMES  AMDRKW:  MviuUi  Hntish 
Parlian\ent  v>t"  Indoi^eiuUnu  LaKu  \\ni\  loi 
Newton.  Lancashiiv.  S.  \V  ,  Uuu  iSoS  .ii  Ihv:^ 
cv>t»  near  LiveriKvl;  ^*diu\iU»d  at  vkuK'Uiai.v 
schivls  at  IHvswt  aiul  Mavlvui.  wa.**  a  yuKvi's 
appreutiw»  but  tiivd  of  iho  moiu'ioikou?*  hlV  U^ 
hmd  the  wunter  at  tor  si\t*vu  v\mis,  «iuit  Uv<*iuo 
a  ciMumercial  travrlor.  Mo  oauu*  m  oU'.'h'^  tv'uih 
with  the  men  i>f  his  trado.  U>th  Ht  St  hokou':! 
and  in  the  nei>;hUu-luH>il,  iv^iuoil  tho  Shop  A^i^iibl 
ants*  I'nion.  Uvaiuo  u  uumuIvi  ol  iho  l.\oiuli\v» 
Committee  of  the  brauoh  aX  St  HoUu'.-*  m  i«yH, 
and  president  in  igoj.  llo  joinod  ihv^  liiili|>iU^l- 
ent  LalH)r  Party,  ami  \v<is  cU'itod  l^i  ParUauuuit. 
in  looO.  Is  nuioh  in  (loiiituul  a?i  a  b|»i*al^iii',  aiul 
an  umH>mpn»iiusiii^  Smicihst.  Addn.w.  48  j.iit^- 
hohne  Kimd,  St.  Ilrlen's,  Ku^laiul. 

SEDDON,  HON.  RICHARD  JOHN:  Pruiuiui  i^f 
New  Zealaiitl,  iS«)() -i«)(iO;  Imrii  in  l.iiiuubhiiv, 
Kngland,  18)5.  Hi'toniin);  a  iiu't  haiiii  al  i'liMiiu^iii. 
he  went  to  Australia  in  iHu\  aiitl  to  Niw  /iwilauil 
in  18(17,  when  the  ^i^Ui  (mn  \va:»  at  iu  huiyht. 
Later,  lu^roniing  hrml  nf  a  hint  rhhhil  nu'.i'iaiililo 
enterprise,  he  enttMVil  piilihf  lilr  aiui  wab  lilui'tiul 
to  Parliament,  iH7i>.  Wlini  the  Kihuial  Party 
came  into  iiower  MallaiMti  (ly.  v.)  iiiailu  liiiii  min- 
ister of  pul)lie  worliN,  aitil  im  tlui  i|t;alh  lit  lial 
lance  he  l>eeaiur!  iirtMiiirr,  iMi/fi,  till  hiii  uwii  ilttatit, 
u)o(i.  ('uINmI  **tyii'^t'V  Dirii"  ill  liii)  lilil  itiiiiiiiu 
days,  and  lator  "King  OirK,"  In:  w.t:)  al^riiVi)  a 
champion  of  thr  ojf|iiv,bL,  IIhi  In:  luvt^d  lu  «:all 
hiinsi'lf  "I'n-iiiiiT  lif  Liar  Paia<lihii  ul  lln:  Hiiti:>li 
Kini;int."  IJnrorni|il.ililtt  and  iM'.td,  a  liiiiii 
leaner,  he  wat>  a  ^ood  woiKi  r,  at  um-.  tinn:  lin- 
ing pnrniier,  rolonial  Lieaijiiiii,  iJiiiii.^Ui  III  laJKii, 
nn'niJ>tirr  of  d«-/i-fi:>«',  and  iiiinihiri  m  1  \nnyt.  at  Ita: 
public   tru^t  and  of  tiat   |/oytriiiiiii:iH.   ihi.minnu 

SEILHAC,  LJloN,    COMTIi    Uli:    i*nmum.ut 

deputy  Vt  tlnr  Mii.-/a-  Si /I  la|  at  J'ail.-,  af^d  i  liUi  iit 
tlie  ^ir'/i'*-  ifidu;:tial  <t  '/uvia.i;-  litftn  hup  h, 
i^/ii,  at  i>-jlh;i/ ;  \u  iIk:  'U  \i.tiUimi\  of  'oim-m. 
He  \>,  a  pul/li' Jht,  <  d;«//j  Jn  •  i.<<  /  *A  I 'i  i'ftmn 
!,'tfU.*ili' ,  edj*y/;  of  tj«^  /-'/■//«////////<'  t  fihi'Ht. 
fo'jijd'd  l/y  Oaii;'>-»r;j     /y<  «J<^   Hi,.n*  i^'fliihiui  it 

/*'lftim*'Hl'lirf,    Oi     ^};*      ^    ',rf'  .:/"f^/'l^Jnt      Hh^    of     iJi^L 

/''/-'  ttv'  lUtw        \*'t]:\:'  iaV.y  i..'    ;>.  j^  j'/;^  .',^'  -W;    ;j*.d 
i.'j  *  'ffii' /*!.:*  >.  ).o.**;:'    V/  V'j    oHi^/Co/    ^  -.o-J  ^ij.d 
;a  *.  ;i,' :  ."/'  ;s  u  'A  ^    '    '. .;  .*  /« .-.  ^.  y /■•.■•.  J    ><»*:.,]  kU/Hh 
\i*    ;.'.  o;/yy.-^'^    j.'/i'i*  /<  i    Vy  oi.y  /-.I  ^3  of  *>A\A:*.Ut 
:.-v..  '•/« '  a-;.->  .'.«.  V   -•  .'>  \!  u\  ^«    r^v    jyjojx-jt.y  ;.- 
t'j:  v-rf,- •-.-;.•  ■/   ol    '}.■,"„'.  .-./i-ri/    ii,f   i.yj^.-l 

•  I  ■  V»  t  •  '*     */     . .:  '/'y*       i  •   ':     "^  '.*      >*  •  •  ..  V    ■  1      ./ ^  ,  M  A     of      ^/Jf 


^J'-.WJ'J      it 


0<-'i*-«i.     ill.':    J"*-.''!  J'-i'/A     ii.'    .■-■   t  '    «.       ' /JiMi'-'J.*  . 
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president  Tenement- House  Building  Company; 
president  of  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research; 
editor  of  Political  Science  Quarterly.  Author: 
** Railway  Tariffs";  "Finance  Statistics  of  Amer- 
ican Commonwealth";  ** Shifting  and  Incidence 
of  Taxation";  "Progressive  Taxation  in  Theory 
and  Practice";  "Essays  in  Taxation";  "Two 
Chapters  on  Mediaeval  Guilds  of  England"; 
"Economic  Interpretation  of  History;"  "Prin- 
ciples of  Economics."  Address:  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, New  York  City. 

SENIOR,  NASSAU  WILLIAM:  Political  econ- 
omist; bom  at  Offington,  Berkshire,  1790.  Edu- 
cated at  Eton  and  Oxford;  commenced  the 
practise  of  law  in  18 19.  Appointed  professor  of 
political  economy  at  Oxford  in  1826;  was  made 
secretary  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  1836,  and  was 
member  of  various  commissions  and  societies. 
Interested  in  Eastern  studies.  Correspondent  of 
the  Institute  of  France  (1843)  and  author  of  sev- 
eral reports  and  articles  on  industrial  questions, 
mainly  published  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  the 
Edinburgh  and  Loitdon  Reviews.  Was  the  author 
of  the  now  nearly  discarded  wage-fund  theory 
(see  Wages).  Author:  "Lectures  on  Political 
Economy";  "An  Outline  of  Political  Economy," 
which  first  appeared  in  the  "Encyclopedic  M^tro- 
politaine  (1850).     Died,  London,  1864. 

SETTLEMENTS  (SOCD^L,  UNIVERSITY,  COL- 
LEGE, AND  CHURCH)  vOne  of  the  earliest  defi- 
_  nitions  of  a  settlement  and  one  which  still  holds 
good  is  that  given  by  Miss  Ada  S.  Woolfolk  in 
"Johnson's  Encyclopedia."  She  defines  settle- 
ments as  "homes  in  the  poorer  quarters  of  a  city 
where  educated  men  and  women  may  live  in  daily 
personal  contact  with  the  working  people."  Here 
they  may  identify  themselves  as  citizens  with  all 
the  public  interests  of  the  neighborhood,  may  co- 
operate with  .their  neighbors  in  every  effort  for 
the  common  good  and  share  with  them,  in  the 
spirit  of  friendship,  the  fruit  and  inspiration  of 
their  wider  opportunities. 

Miss  Jane  Addams,  of  Hull  House,  puts  con- 
cisely the  social  significance  of  settlements  as 

"a  sustained  and  democratic  effort  to  apply  ethical  con- 
victions to  social  and  industrial  conditions  in  those  localities 
where  life  has  become  most  complicated  and  difficult,"  She 
says  further:  "The  settlement  movement  is  only  one  mani- 
festation of  that  wide  humanitarian  movement 
^^  which  throughout  Christendom,  but  preemi- 

Prinoiplei  nently  in  England,  is  endeavoring  to  embody 
itself  not  in  a  sect  but  in  society  itself.  Cer- 
tain it  is  that  spiritual  force  is  found  in  the 
settlement  movement,  and  it  is  also  true  that  this  force  must 
be  evoked  and  must  be  called  into  play  before  the  success  of 
any  settlement  is  assured.  There  must  be  the  overmastering 
beuef  that  all  that  is  noblest  in  life  is  common  to  men  as  men, 
in  order  to  accentuate  the  likeness  and  ignore  the  differences 
which  are  found  among  the  people  the  settlement  constantly 
brings  into  juxtaposition.  It  aims  in  a  measure  to  lead 
whatever  of  social  life  its  neighborhood  may  afford,  to  focus 
and  give  form  to  that  life,  to  brin^  to  bear  upon  it  the  results 
of  cultivation  and  training:  but  it  receives  in  exchange  for 
the  music  of  isolated  voices  the  volume  and  strength  of  the 
chorus.  The  settlement,  then,  is  an  experimenuT  effort  to 
aid  in  the  solution  of  the  social  and  industrial  problems  which 
are  engendered  by  the  modem  conditions  of  life  in  a  great 
city.  It  insists  that  these  problems  are  not  confined  to  any 
portion  of  a  city.  It  is  an  effort  to  relieve,  at  the  same  time, 
the  overaccumulation  at  one  end  of  society  and  the  destitu- 
tion at  the  other;  but  it  assumes  that  this  overaccumulation 
and  destitution  is  most  sorely  felt  in  things  that  pertain  to 
social  and  educational  advantages"  ("Philanthropy  and 
Social  Progress,"  pp.  19-30). 

The  development  of  the  settlement  idea  has 
been  gradual.  In  i860  Frederic  Denison  Maurice 
founded  the  Working  Men's  College,  whose  classes 


were  taught  by  young  Cambridge  graduates  in 
their  leisure  hours.  In  1867  the  university  ex- 
tension movement  began  in  Cambridge.  Ciwing 
to  the  influence  of  Rev.  John  Richards  Green, 
vicar  of  St.  Philip's,  Stepney,  and  better  known 
as  the  historian  of  the  English  people,  Edward 

Denison  made  his  home  in  1867  in 

Hiitory     ^^^  London,  but  his  health  failed 

^     and  he  came  to  an  early  death.     In 

1875  Arnold  To)mbee  resolved  to 
spend  his  summer  vacation  in  Whitechapel  in  as- 
sisting the  Rev.  S.  A.  Bamett  of  St.  Jude's.  In 
1883  Arnold  Toynbee  died,  but  two  years  later, 
through  Canon  Bamett,  who  had  already  been 
ten  years  in  Whitechapel,  Toynbee  Hall,  the  first 
university  settlement,  was  founded  by  Oxford 
men.  In  1887  Dr.  Stanton  Coit  established  the 
Neighborhood  Guild  in  New  York.  This  became 
later  the  University  Settlement.  In  1889,  at 
almost  the  same  time,  the  College  Settlement, 
with  Miss  Jean  Fine  (now  Mrs.  Spahr)  as  head 
worker  and  with  Miss  Vida  D.  Scudder  as  one  of 
its  chief  inspirers,  was  opened  in  New  York,  and 
Miss  Jane  Addams  and  Miss  Ellen  Gates  Starr  took 
up  their  residence  at  Hull  House,  Chicago.  From 
that  time  the  growth  has  been  rapid  until  there 
are  over  two  htmdred  reported  m  the  United* 
States.  Settlements  are  to  be  found  in  Australia,' 
Japan,  the  Philippine  and  Hawaiian  Islajids,  and 
m  Austna,-Germany,  France,  and  Holland,  as  well 
as  the  mother  country,  Great  Britain.  There  are 
also  settlements  for  rural  communities  both  in 
New  England  and  the  Southern  states. 

Not  only  are  there  many  houses  which  bear  the 
name  of  settlement,  but  settlement  methods  have 
been  adopted  by  missions,  churches,  and  training- 
schools  of  various  kinds,  so  that  the  name  has 
lost  much  of  its  original  significance.  In  spite  of 
the  looseness  in  the  use  of  the  name  and  idea, 
which  is  perhaps  more  or  less  inevitable,  so  much 
of  what  is  good  has  permeated  the  life  and  activi- 
ties of  many  institutions  that  it  is  evident  that 
the  indirect  influence  of  settlements  Ls  a  factor 
not  to  be  ignored.  There  are  settlements  with  no 
residents  that  have  more  truly  the  settlement 
spirit  than  many  another  with  a  number  of  resi- 
dent workers.  There  are  settlements  with  a 
definite  propaganda  which  touch  the  life  about 
them  more  closely  than  others  that  claim  to  hold 
themselves  open  to  every  desire  of  the  neighbor- 
hood, regardless  of  creed,  race,  or  sex.  There 
seems,  however,  to  be  a  growing  tendency  on  the 
part  of  those  longest  interested  in  settlements  to 
go  back  to  the  original  spirit  underlying  their 
beginnings  and  to  deplore  the  tendency  to  insti- 
tutionalism.  A  happy  mean  is  struck  by  Canon 
Bamett  in  his  "  Fifteenth  Annual  Report" 
(June  30,  1899)  when  he  says: 

Toynbee  Hall  exists  that  individuals  may  tell  on  individuals, 
that  the  knowledf^e  accumtilated  in  the  universities  and  the 
experience  accumiilated  in  industry  may  move  public  opinion 
through  the  friendships  formed  between  university  men  and 
the  inhabitants  of  industrial  neighborhoods.  But  such 
friendships  are  sure  to  lead  to  orgamsations.  When  two  or 
three  meet  together  and  in  the  presence  of  the  higher  ideal 
which  appears  in  their  midst  see  tne  ignorance  or  the  suffbring 
of  the  sin  which  is  around,  they  cannot  help  starting  the 
machinery  by  which  that  good-will  may  become  effective. 

Mrs.  Simkovitch,  of  Greenwich  House,  New 
York,  urges  that  settlement  workers  do 

"  not  make  of  the  home  center  a  noisy  clubhouse  filled  with 
various  hybrid  educational  and  socutl  activities  that  will 
gradiially  drive  out  the  simple  home  life,  without  which  a 
settlement  is  devoid  of  that  spirit  that  akme  can  render  it 
permanently  useful  in  the  neighborhood  as  a  stimulus  toward 
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generally  improved  conditions;  for  a  settlement  is  primarily 
a  stimulus  and  only  secondarily  an  institution.  Institutional 
feattires  should  be  undertaken  by  a  settlement  only  when  it 
is  impossible  for  the  settlement  to  get  anybody  else  to  under- 
take them  "  ("Report  of  Greenwich  House,"  Jan.,  1903). 

Also:  "  The  essence  of  settlement  work  is  freedom  to  meet 
a  new  opportunity,  and  this  elasticity  is  difficult  to  combine 
with  a  highly  developed  institution.  This  does  not  mean 
that  institutional  work  has  not  its  place  and  value  in  settle- 
ment activities,  but  it  does  mean  that  the  institution  ought 
never  to  strangle  the  fresh  opporttmities  that  are  constantlv 
springing  up  from  the  social  life  of  a  neighborhood  such 
as  ours.  The  settlement  is  founded  on  a  belief  that  the 
springs  of  beautv  of  chamcter  and  of  the  best  social  develop- 
ment are  to  be  found  in  the  lives  of  our  working  people,  and 
that,  firm  in  that  belief,  it  is  our  duty  and  privilege  to  work 
with  them,  so  to  change  the  outer  conditions  of  their  lives 
that  those  inner  springs  will  have  a  chance  to  develop" 
("Report  of  Greenwich  House,"  Oct.,  1900). 

The  number  of  settlements  as  now  reported  is 
as  follows:  Asia,  l;  Australia,  l :  Austria,  i  {  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  56;  France,  4;  Germany,  2;  Hol- 
land,-it;  Scotland, 'lo^  the  U.  S.,  including  the 
Hawaiian  and  Philippine  Islands  and  represent- 
ing  thirty-one  states.  207 :  a  total  of  293; 

While  there  are  settlft^nts.  in  a  number  of  the 
smaller  cities  and  towns  of' England,  the  move- 
ment has  settled  in  London  where  it  began.  The 
chief  inspiration  has  come  in  many  instances  from 
the  universities  (Oxford  and  Cambridge)  whether 
shown  in  the  first  settlement,  Toynbee  Hall,  in 
Oxford  House,  St.  Margaret's  House,  Cambridge 
House,  or  in  the  settlements  of  the  Congregation- 
alists,  Mansfield  House  and  Robert  Browning 
Hall.  The  influence  of  Canon  Bamett,  who  stands 
**for  the  way  of  life  as  distinct  from 
OthAr  *^®  ^^^  ^  machinery,"  has  been 
Gonntriai    ^^^^^  marked,  not  alone  in  London 

ounmev  ^^^  England,  bujb  wherever  the  set- 
tlement idea  has  taken  root. 

In  Paris  the  settlements  have  tended  to  the  ed- 
ucational side.  As  a  rule,  the  residence  plan  has 
not  been  successfully  carried  out,  but  whereas  at 
first  sight  the  Paris  settlements  might  seem  to  be 
allied  to  university  extension  yet  they  are  **so 
primarily  social  and  the  relation  between  *  work- 
ers' and  the  people  is  so  natural,  wholesome,  and 
mutually  helpful,"  that  they  are  really  closely 
akin  to  settlements.  In  Holland  there  is  but  one 
residence  worker  in  the  eleven  settlements,  and 
those  who  are  carrying  them  on  are  apt  to  protest 
that  they  are  not  really  settlements.  However, 
almost  all  the  "jjeople's  houses"  seem  to  have 
drawn  their  inspiration  directly  from  Toynbee 
Hall  and  the  teachings  of  Ruskin. 

It  is  in  the  U.  S.,  however,  that  settlements 
have  had  their  most  varied  and  largest  growth. 
There  are  many  institutions  which  have  assumed 
the  name  without  having  much  if  any  right  to  it. 
There  are  a  number  of  interesting  experiments  in 
bringing  the  settlement  ideas  into  rural  communi- 
ties. In  spite  of  some  feeble  and  unworthy 
efforts,  the  strength  and  wide  influence  of  such 
settlements  as  the  South  End  House.  Boston ;  the 
group  of  settlements  carried  on  by  college  women 
tinder  the  College  Settlements  Association  in 
Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia;  the  Uni- 
versity Settlement,  Greenwich  House,  and  the 
Nurses'  Settlement  in  New  York  City;  Whittier 
House  in  Jersey  City;  the  University  Settlement, 
the  Commons,  of  Chicago,  and  many  others 
throughout  the  country  make  the  name  an  hon- 
orable one.  Preeminent  above  all  is  Hull  House, 
of  Chicago,  under  the  leadership  of  Miss  Jane 
Addams,  "the  most  successful  settlement  in  the 
world,"  according  to  Canon  Bamett  (see  Hull 
House).  In  reimty  the  Hull  House  is  not  only 
one  of  tiiemost  important  factors  in  the  higher 


life  of  Chicago,  but  its  influence  has  reached  far' 
beyond  its  own  city. 

As  regards  the  present  status  of  settlements, 

"several  difficulties  are  met  with  in  attempting  to  realize 
their  ideals:    (1)  Many  of  the  xesidents  do  not  come  to  settle 
but  to  spend  a  limited  number  of  months  in  the  hopes  of 
doing  a  little  and  learning  much.     (2)  Nearly 
every  settlement  is  compelled  through  period- 
Dlffioultiei   ical  statistical  reports  to  justify  its  existence 
in  the  eyes  of  outside  subscribers.     (3*)  From 
these  facts  of  transient  workers  and  tabulated 
reports  there  follows  as  a  necessary  evil  the  wide-spread  tend- 
ency to  employ  machinery  in  order  to  produce  elTects.  .  .  . 
So  long  as  90  per  cent  of  the  residents  turn  their  backs  on  the 
colony  as  soon  as  they  have  gained  enough  experience  to  be 


valuable,  not  very  extensive  results  can  be  hoped  for"  (E.  J. 
'Ilwick  in  Charity  Organization  Review,  London,  Dec.,  190O. 
From  another  authority  we  have  this  opinion:     "Settle- 


ments are  still  experimental.  They  are  far  from  having 
reached  the  clear  waters  of  an  assured  position,  but  are  a 
success  if  only  because  they  have  evidenced  out  the  idea  and 
given  new  form  to  the  practise  of  neighborliness  and  have 
thus  made  for  social  solidarity.  They  do  not  perhaps  neces- 
sarily represent  so  high  a  personal  ideal  as  that  of  Edward 
Denison,  who  lived  alone  in  a  poor  street  in  East  London;  but 
they  are  more  practical  than  isolated  effort  and  in  spite  of  the 
drawbacks  of  community  life  and  the  artificialities  and 
partial  separation  from  ordinary  social  life  which  are  involved. 
They  give  scope  for  the  very  effective  concentration  of  many 
minds  on  one  general  aim.  Their  stability  in  the  future 
depends  on  the  amount  of  personal  service  they  can  secure 
of  the  kind  that  is  needed"  (Charles  Booth,  "Life  and 
Labor  in  London,"  Third  Scries,  vol.  vii.). 

Caroline  Williamson  Montgomery. 

Rbfbrences:  (For  fuller  list,  see  Bibliography  of  Settlements, 
compiled  by  Caroline  Williamson  Montgomery,  Chicago, 
111.,  for  the  College  Settlements  Association,  1005,  5548 
Woodlawn  Avenue.  Chicago,  111.;  Essays  in  Philanthropy 
and  Social  Progress,  Jane  Addams  (1893;)  Democracy  and 
Social  Ethics.  Jane  Addams  (1903);  Practicable  Social- 
ism, Rev.  Canon  S.  A.  Bamett;  Neighborhood  Guilds, 
Stanton  Coit  (zpoz);  Letters  of  Edward  Denison,  edited  by 
Sir  Baldwin  Leighton  (1875);  Social  Settlements,  Prof.  C. 
R.  Henderson,  1890;  University  and  Social  Settlements,  W. 


Reason  (1898);  Social  Progress,  a  year  book,  edited  by  Dr. 
Strong  (1904-S-6);  Arnold  Toynbee,  a  monography  by  F. 
C.  Montague  (1899):  English  Social  Movements,  Robert 


Woods. 


Statistics 


We  print  as  follows  statistics  of  settlements  in 
the  U.  S.  It  is  not  a  complete  list,  but  is  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  whole.  From  statistics 
gathered  for  "Social  Progress,"  1906,  it  appears' 
that  in  that  year  837  persons  were  residents  in 
settlements  besides  those  not  reporting.  Besides 
these,  3,907  more  (977  men  and  2,930  women) 
non-resiaents  aided  in  settlement  work,  making 
1,188  men  and  3,556  women,  or  4,744  engaged  in 
settlement  work.  Of  these,  603  (497  women  and 
106  men)  gave  all  their  time  to  the  work.  They 
reported  1,568  clubs  and  1,502  classes,  reaching 
some  5  5 ,000  different  persons,  of  whom  9,000  were 
men,  15,000  were  boys,  and  31,000  girls  or 
women.  Of  the  170  settlements,  63  (probably  the 
largest)  reported  property  valued  at  $2,82^,000, 
and  86  settlements  reported  annual  expenditures 
of  $459,000. 

Alabama.  Calhoun.  Lowndes  County,  Calhoun  Colored 
School  Settlement,  1892. 

— ,  Huntsvillc,  Virgmia  Hall,  1904. 

— .  Tuskegee  Plantation. 

California,  Los  Angeles.  428  Alpine  Street,  C^stelar  Settle- 
ment. 1804. 

— ,  Oaxland,  709  Linden  Street,  Oakland  Social  Settlement, 
1895. 

— ,  San  Francisco,  555  Chestnut  Street.  The  People's 
Palace. 

— ,  San  Francisco,  86  South  Park.  S.  P.  Settlement  Associ- 
ation, 1894. 

— ,  San  Francisco.  Telegraph  Hill  Boys*  Club,  Stockton 
Street. 

Colorado,  Denver,  966  (}alapago  Street,  Neighborhood 
House.  190a. 

Connecticut,  Hartford,  15  North  Street.  Hartford  Social 
Settlement.  1895. 

— ,  New  Haven,  153  Franklin  Street,  Lowell  House,  1900. 
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Connecticut.  Simsbury  (Weatoque  P.  O.),  Neighborhood 
House,  X905. 

Delaware,  V^mington,  831  Church  Street,  People's  Settle- 
ment, looa. 

Distnct  of  Columbia,  Washington,  1243  H  Street  N.  E., 
Noel  House. 

— .  Washington,  456  and  468  N  Street  S.  W.,  Neighbor^ 
hood  House.  190 1. 

— ,  Washington,  118  M  Street  S.  W..  Colored  Social  Settle- 
ment, 1904. 

GeorRia.  Atlanta,  74  South  Boulevard,  Methodist  Settle- 
ment Home,  1903. 

Illinois,  Chicago,  474  West  North  Avenue,  Association 
House. 

— ,  Chicago,  180  Grand  Avenue,  The  Commons,  1894. 

— ,  Chicago,  80  Elm  Street,  Eli  Bates  House. 

— ,  Chicago,  134  Newberry  Avenue,  Elizabeth  E.  Marcy 
Home. 

— ,  Chicago,  869  Thirty-third  Place,  Fellowship  House, 
1895. 

— ,  Chicago,  305  West  Van  Buren  Street,  Forward  Move- 
ment, 1894- 

— ,  Chicago,  133  South  Morgan  Street,  Frances  E.  Willard 
Settlement,  1894. 

— ,  Chicago,  358  Twenty-second  Street,  Francis  E.  Clark 
Settlement,  1904. 

— ,  Chicago,  3032  Wabash  Avenue,  Frederick  Douglass 
Center. 

— ,  Chicago,  867  West  Twenty-second  Street,  Gad's  Hill 
Center.  1898. 

— ,  Chicago,  171  West  Fourteenth  Place,  Henry  Booth 
House,  1898. 

— ,  Chicago,  335  South  Halsted  Street,  Hull  House,  1889. 

— ,  Chicago,  3825  Dearborn,  Institute  Church  and  Social 
Settlement,  1900. 

— ,  Chicago,  120  East  Fullerton  Avenue,  Christopher 
House,  Miss  Mary  E.  Van  der  Slice.  1904. 

— ,  Chicago,  485  South  Clinton  Street,  Maxwell  Settlement. 
1893. 

— ,  Chicago,  May  Street  and  West  Sixty-seventh  Street 
Neighborhood  House,  1896. 

— ,  Chicago,  Noble  and  Augusta,  Northwestern  University 
Settlement,  189 1. 

— ,  Chicago,  44-46  Vedder  Street,  Olivet  House,  1903. 

— ,  Chicago.  783  Armitage  Avenue,  Settlement  House  of 
Armitage  Avenue. 

— ,  Chicago,  Oakwood  Building  and  Langley  Avenue, 
Abraham  Lincoln  Center.  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones.  1905. 

— ,  Chicago,  4630  Gross  Avenue,  University  ot  Chicago 
Settlement,  1894. 

— ,  Chicago.  Day  Nursery,  Forty-eighth  Street  and  Marsh- 
field  Avenue. 

— ,  Peoria,  2000  South  Washington  Street,  Neighborhood 
House. 

— ,  Quincy,  421  Jersey  Street,  The  Cheerful  Home,  1901. 

Indiana,  Indianapolis,  1726  Columbia  Avenue,  Christamore, 


The,  100 1.     College  Settlement. 

— ,  Indiana polii    ~      "  ' 

— ,  Terre  Haute 
Settlement,  1896. 


le,  190 1.      , 

— ,  Indianapolis,  873  Colton  Street,  Planner  Guild,  1809. 
— ,  Terre  Haute,  24  North  First  Street,  Terre  Haute  Social 


Iowa,  Des  Moines,  Seventh  and  Scott  Streets,  Roadside 
Settlement,  1896. 

Kansas,  Kansas  City,  43  North  First  Street,  Bethel  Home 
Settlement,  1902. 

Kentucky,  Hindman,  Woman's  Christian  Temperance 
Union  Settlement  School. 

— ,  Louisville,  834  East  Jefferson  Street,  Louisville  Settle- 
ment House.  1903. 

— ,  Louisville,  530  First  Street,  Neighborhood  House.  1896. 

Louisiana,  New  Orleans,  1202  Annunciation  Street,  Kings- 
ley  House,  1899. 

Maine,  Lewiston  and  Auburn,  141  Middle  Street,  Social 
Settlement,  1899. 

— ,  Portland,  75  Spring  Street,  Fraternity  House,  1889. 

Maryland,  Baltimore,  816  West  Lombard  Street,  Lawrence 
House.  1893. 

— ,  Baltimore,  1504  Fort  Avenue.  Locust  Point  Social 
Settlement,  1897. 

— ,  Baltimore,  1204  East  Baltimore  Street,  Maccabean 
House. 

— ,  Baltimore,  comer  Cross  and  Warner  Streets,  Warner 
House. 

Massachusetts,  Boston,  112  Salem  Street,  Civic  Service 
House,  190 1. 

— ,  Boston,  93  Tyler  Street,  Denison  House.  1892. 

— .  Boston,  87  Poplar  Street,  Elizabeth  Peabody  House, 
1896. 

— ,  Boston,  12  Carver  Street.  Ellis  Memorial,  1885. 

— ,  Boston,  1900  Washington  Street,  Emmanuel  House. 

— ,  Boston,  36  Hull  Street,  Medical  Mission,  189 1. 

— ,  Boston,  38  Chambers  Street,  Frances  E.  Willard  Settle- 
ment, 1897. 

— ,  Boston,  6-8  Garland  Street,  Hale  House,  1899. 

— ,  Boston,  23  Carolina  Avenue,  Jamaica  Plain,  Neighbor- 
hood House.  1902. 

— ,  Boston,  70-80  Emerald  Street,  Lincoln  House,  1887. 

— ,  Boston,  358  Albany  Street,  Koxbury  Neighborhood 
House,  X900. 


Massachusetts.  Boston.  37  North  Bennet  Street.  Social  Serv- 
ice House.  1902. 

— ,  Boston.  20  Union  P&rk,  South  End  House.  1892. 

— .  Boston,  a  Decatur  Street,  St.  Stephen's  House,  1897. 

— ,  Boston,  147  Ruggles  Street,  Ruggles  Street  Neighbor- 
hood House. 

— ,  Cambridge,  71  Cherry  Street,  Margaret  Fuller  House. 

— ,  Cambridge,  744  Massachusetts  Avenue.  Prospect  Union. 

— .  Cambridge.  Moon  Street,  Neighborhood  House. 

— ,  Maiden.  179  Harvard  Street.  Stephen  Durkee  Archer 
Helping  Hand  House.  1904. 

— ,  Springfield.  Ferry  Street  Settlement. 

Michigan,  Detroit,  701  Superior  Street,  East  Side  Settle- 
ment. 

— .  Detroit,  519  Franklin  Street,  Franklin  Street  Settle- 
ment. 

— ,  Detroit,  153  Grand  Avenue,  Westminster  Guild  House, 

— .  Grand  Rapids,  425  Ottawa  Street,  Bissell  House. 

Minnesota,  South  Minneapolis,  320  Sixteenth  Avenue.  South 
Pillsbury  House. 

— .  Minneapolis,  1616  Washington  Avenue,  N.  Unity  House. 

— ,  St.  Paul,  379-381  Eighth  Street,  The  Commons. 

— ,  St.   Paul,    153    Robertson    Street.  The  Neighborhood 
House. 

Missouri,  Kansas  City,"  1901  McGee  Street,  Franklin  In- 
stitute and  Social  Settlement. 

— ,  St.  Louis,  1227  North  Broadway,  Neighborhood  House. 

— ,  St.  Louis,  803  Hickory  Street,  Kingdom  House. 

— ,  St.  Louis,  Sixth  and  Rutger  Streets,  9t,  Stephen's  House. 

— ,  St.  Louis,  Third  and  Victor  Streets,  Victor  Street  Mis- 
sion. 

— ,  St.  Louis,  1 10  r  Locust  Street,  Welfare  Association. 

Nebraska,  Lincoln,  300  South  Twentieth  ^t^^eet.  College 
Settlement,  1896. 

New  Hampshire,  Danbury,  Church  Settlement  Association, 
C.  C.  Thurber. 

New  Jersey,  Englewood,  3a  Dean  Street,  Civic  League. 

— ,  Jersey  City,  174  Grand  Street,  Whittier  House.  1898. 

— ,  Newark,   555   Market  Street,  Newark  Neighborhood 
House. 

— ,  Newark,  an  Motmt  Prospect  Avenue,  Sophia  Ricord 
Neighborhood  House. 

— ,  Newark.  108  Montgomery  Street,  The  Jewish  Sister- 
hood. 

— ,  Orange,  94  Valley  Street. 

— ,  Orange,  35  Tompkins  Street,  Orange  Valley  Social  Set- 
tlement, 1896. 

— ,  Summit,   511   Morris  Avenue,  Neighborhood    House, 
1904. 

New  York.  Albany,  a88  Central  Avenue,  A.  C.  A.  Settle- 
ment. 

— ,  Brooklyn,  Friendly  House,  40  Warren  Street. 

— ,  Brooklyn,  52  Sands  Street,  Asacog  House. 

— ,  Brooklyn.  12a  Pierrepont  Street,  Holy  Trinity  Guild 
House. 

— ,  Brooklyn,  85  Java  Street,  Greenpoint  Settlement,  1S9S, 

— ,  Brooklyn,  29  Front  Street,  Italian  Settlement.  190 1. 

— ,  Brooklyn.  49  Warren  Street.  Holy  Trinity  Guild  House. 

— ,  Brooklyn,  146  Union  Street,  Little  Italy  Neighborhood 
House. 

— ,  Brooklyn,  Jane  Addams  House,  109  South  Third  Street. 

— ,  Brooklyn,  245  Concord  Street,  Maxwell  House.  1890. 

— .  Brooklyn,  148  Jackson  Street,  School  Settlement  Asso- 
ciation. 190 1. 

— ,  Brooklyn,  95  Lawrence  Street,  Willoughby  House,  1900. 

— ,  Buffalo,  79Goodell  Street  J^ei^hborhood  House. 

— ,  Buffalo,  ISO  Erie  Street,  Remington  Gospel  Settlement 
1898. 

— .  Buffalo,  282  Babcock  Street,  Watson  House,  Trinity 
Church  Settlement. 

— ,  Buffalo,  456  Jefferson  Street,  Zion  House. 

— ,  Buffalo,  404  Seneca  Street,  Welcome  Hall,  1894. 

— ,  Buffalo,  424  Adams  Street,  Westminster  House.  1894 

— .  New  York  City,  283  Rivington  Street,  Alfred  Coming 
Clark  Neighborhood  House,  1899. 

— ,  — .  3i»  West  Fifty-fourth  Street,  Amity  Church  Settle- 
ment, 1896. 

— ,  — ,  161  Avenue  A,  Boys'  Club,  1899. 

— ,  — ,  147  Avenue  B.  Christodora  House,  1897. 

— ,  — ,  129  Chrystie,  Chrystie  Street  House. 

— ,  — ,95  Rivington  Street,  College  Settlement.  1899. 

— .  — .  300  Madison  Street.  Down-Town  Ethical  Society. 

— .  — .  540  East  Seventy-sixth  Street,  Bast  Side .  House 
Settlement,  1801. 

— .  — ,321  East  I  i6th  Street,  East  Side  House  of  the  Har- 
lem Young  Women's  Christian  Association. 

— .  — ,  197  East  Broadway.  The  Educational  Alliance. 

— .  — .  130  Stenton  Street,  Epiphany  Chapel,  1892. 
— , — .  216  East  128th  Street,  Frank  Bottome  Memorial, 
1900. 

— .  — .  353  West  Seventeenth  Street,  Gordon  House,  190 1. 

— .  — .  an  Clinton  Street.  Gospel  Settlement.  1897. 

— ,  — .  4 14  East  Fourteenth  Street,  Grace  Church  Settle- 
ment, 1895. 

— .  — .  a6  Tones  Street,  Greenwich  House,  190a. 

— ,  — ,  IS  Hamilton  Street,  Hamilton  House. 

— .  — .  413  West  Forty-sixth  Street,  Hartley  House.  1897. 

— ,  — .  a6s  Henry  Street.  Henry  Street  Settlement,  1893. 
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New  York,  New  York  City,  48-50  Henry  Street,  Jacob  A. 
Riis  Neighborhood  Settlement,  1800. 

— .  — .  252  West  Twenty-sixth  Street,  Hudson  Guild. 

— . — ,  432  Third  Avenue,  Madison  Square  Church  House, 
1886. 

— ,  — .55  East  Third  Street.  Music  School  Settlement. 

— , — .  446  East  Seventy-second  Street,  Normal  College 
Alumnfc  House,  1894. 

— ,  — ,28  Macdoti^l  Street,  Richmond  Hill  House,  ipo^. 

— ,  — ,  259  West  Sixty-ninth  Street,  Riverside  Association, 
1892. 

— ,  — .  94  Lawrence  Street,  Speyer  School. 

— ,  — .  244  Spring  Street,  Spring  Street  Church  Neighbor- 
hood House,  1900. 

— .  — .257  East  Seventy-first  Street,  St.  Rose's  Settlement. 

— ,  — ,  126  White  Street,  Sunshine  Settlement,  1900. 

— ,  — ,  237  East  104th  Street,  Union  Settlement. 

— .  — ,  184  Eldridge  Street.  University  Settlement,  1886. 

— .  — .  SOI  West  Fiftieth  Street,  West  Side  Neighborhood 
House.  1898. 

— .  — .  460  West  Forty-fourth  Street,  Young  Women's 
Christian  Association.  West  Side  Settlement. 

— ,  — ,  92  Cherry  Street,  Women's  Palace. 

— ,  Rochester,  152  Baden  Street,  Social  Settlement. 

— .  Yonkers,  11  Jefferson  Street.  Prospect  House  Settle- 
ment. 

North  Carolina,  Ashville,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1.  Log  Cabin  Settle- 
ment. 1805. 

Ohio,  Cincinnaty4 15  Clinton  Street,  The  Jewish  Settlement. 

— .  — .  308  East  Front  Street,  Union  ^ethel  Settlement, 
X901. 

— ,  — .  224  West  Liberty,  University  Settlement,  1899. 

— ,  Cleveland.  Mayfield  Road,  Alta  Social  Settlement.  1805. 

— .  — ,  300" "Woodland  Avenue,  Coimcil  Educational  Alli- 
ance. 

— .  — ,  68  St.  Clair  Avenue,  Goodrich  Social  Settlement, 
1897.     ^ 

— ,  — ,  2723  Orange  Avenue,  Hiram  House,  1896. 

— . — ,  1523  East  Fifty-fifth  Street,  The  Eleanor  B.  Rainey 
Memorial  Institute. 

— ,  Columbus,  468-474  West  Goodale  Street,'  First  Neig:h- 
borhood  Guild,  1897. 

— .  — .  24  West  First  Street,  Social  Settlement. 

— ,  — .SIX  West  Broad  Street.  West  Side  Settlement. 

— .Toledo,  3146  Summit  Avenue,  North  Toledo,  Social 
Center. 

Pennsylvania.  Allegheny,  Petrel  Street,  Wood's  Run  In- 
dustrial House.  15)04. 

— ,  Philadelphia.  429-43S  Christian  Street  and  502  South 
Front  Street,  College  Settlement,  1892. 

— , — ,  922  Locust  Street,  Eighth  Ward  Settlement,  1894. 

— ,  — ,  140  Lehi^  Avenue,  Lighthouse. 

— ,  — ,  618  Addison  Street,  Neighborhood  House.  1893. 

— ,  — ,  72s  Lombard  Street,  Starr  Center  Neighborhood, 
1884. 

— ,  — ,  Front  and  Ellsworth  Streets,  Southwark  Neighbor- 
hood House,  1906.  — 

— .  — ,  Twenty-sixth  and  Lombard  Streets,  University 
Christian  Settlement. 

— ,  — ,  Eighth  Street  and  Snyder  Avenue,  St.  Martha's 
House,  Z90X. 

— ,  — .  422  Bainbridge  Street,  Young  Women's  Union. 

— ,  Pittsburg,  183  s  Center  Avenue,  Columbian  Council 
School  Settlement,  1900. 

— .  — ,  3  Fulton  Street,  Kingsley  House,  1893. 

— ,  — ,  2404  Fifth  Avenue,  Soho  Bathe  Settlement  House. 

Texas.  Dallas,  125  Cedar  Springs  Road,  Neighborhood 
House. 

Virginia,  Hampton,  320  Locust  Street,  King's  Daughters 
Settlement. 

— ,  Richmond,  108  North  Seventh  Street,  Nurses'  Settle- 
ment. 

Wisconsin,  Milwaukee,  499  Fifth  Street,  "The  Settlement." 
1900. 

— .  861  First  Avenue,  Wisconsin  University  Settlement. 

Grbat  Britain 
(From  the  Rg^ormtr^s  Year  Book,  1907) 

London.  Bermondsey  Women's  Settlement,  149  Lower 
Road.  Rotherhiteh.  S.  E.,  1889. 

— .  Bermondsey  Settlement.  Fapicombe  Street.  S.  E.,  189 1. 

— .  British  Institute  of  Social  Service,  z  i  Southampton 
Row,  W.  C.  (Library,  etc.). 

— ,  BTx>wntng  Hall,  York  Street.  Walworth.  S.  E..  1894. 

— ,  Cambridge  House,  Camberwell  Road.  S.  E..  1897. 

— ,  Canting  Town  Women's  Settlement,  Barking  Road,  E., 
xSpa. 

— ,  Chalfont  House.  20  Queen  Square,  W.  C.  1891. 

— ,  Deptford  Fund,  24  Buckingham  Palace  Road.  S.  W, 

— ,  Pelstead  School  Mission,  Custom  House. 

— ,  Conville  and  Caiua  College  Settlement.  Harroway  Road. 

— ,  Lady  Margaret  Hall  Settlement.  129  Kennington  Road, 
S.  E.,  1897. 

— ,  Mrasfield  House,  CanningTown,  E.,  1890. 

—.Maurice  Hostel.  64-66  Britannia  Street,  City  Road 
Omd). 


London,  Maurice  Hostel,  Women's  House,  si-Sa  Herbert 
Street,  N..  1898. 

— ,  Morley  College,  i«i  Waterloo  Road,  S.  E. 

— ,  North  London  Ladies  Settlement,  York  House  37 
Hartham  Road.  Holloway.  N.,  1893. 

— ,  Oxford  House.  Snape  Street,  Bethnal  Green,  E..  1885. 

— .  Passmore  Edwards  Settlement,  Tavistock  Place.  1897. 

— ,  Presbyterian  Women's  Settlement,  56  East  India  Dock 
Road,  E. 

— ,  St,  Helen's  House,  The  Grove,  Stratford.  E. 

— ,  St.  Hilda's  East.  Cheltenham,  College  Settlement,  Old 
NichoU  Street.  Bethnal  Green.  E..  1880. 

— .  St.  Margaret's  House  (branch  of  Oxford  House),  21  Old 
Ford  Road.  Bethnal  Green.  E.,  1880. 

— .  St.  Mildred's  House.  Millwall;  Isle  of  Dogs.  E..  1897. 

— .  St,  Pancras  Ethical  Society,  19  Dartmouth  Park  Hill, 
N.  W. 

— .  Talbot  House  Women's  Settlement,  48  Addington 
Square.  Camberwell. 

— ,  Toynbee  Hall.  28  Commercial  Street.  E..  1885. 

— ,  United  Girls  School  Settlement.  19  Peckham  Road.  S.  E. 

— ,  Women  Workers'  College  (Grey  Ladies),  Dartmouth 
Row,  Blackheath.  S.  E. 

— ,  Women's  University  Settlement,  45  Nelson  Square, 
Blackfriars  Road,  1887. 

— ,  Working  Women's  College,  Fitzroy  Square,  W. 

Birmingham,  Women's  Settlement,  318  Summer  Lane. 

Bradford,  United  College  Settlement. 

Bristol,  Broad  Plain  House.  St.  Philip's.  189 1. 

(^rdiff.  University  Settlement.  Walker  Road,  E.  Moor. 

Chesterfield.  The  Settlement.  Church  Lane. 

Darlington.  The  Ladies'  Settlement. 

Edinburgh,  New  College  Settlement.  Pleasaunce.  1905. 

Edinburgh,  University  Settlement  Association.  13  Rutland 
Street.  1887. 

Dundee.  Social  Union  Settlement,  Grey  Lodge,  Wellington 
Street. 

Edinburgh,  Town  and  Gown  Association.  2 1  Rutland  Street. 

Glasgow,  Toynbee  House,  Cathedral  Court.  Rotten  Row. 
1886. 

— ,  University  Students'  Settlement,  10  Possil  Road.  1889. 

— .  Broomielaw  Free  Church  College  Mission.  52  Carrick 
Street,  Anderston. 

— .  Queen  Margaret  Settlement,  75  Elliot  Street.  Anderston. 

Ipswich.  Social  Settlement.  133-135  Fore  Street.  1896. 

Liverpool.  Victoria  Women's  Settlement.  394  Netherfield 
Road.  N. 

Manchester,  Lanes.  College  Settlement,  Embden  Street, 
Hulme.  1895. 

— .  Art  Museum  and  University  Settlement.  200  Every 
Street,  Ancoats,  1895. 

— ,  Art  Museum  and  University  Settlement  (Women's 
House). 

* — ,  Ladies'  Church  House,  117  Rusholme  Road. 

Middlesbrough,  C^ongregational  Women's  Settlement. 

Stoke-on-Trent,  Women's  Settlement,  Fenton  House. 

SHACKLETON,  DAVID  JAMDS :  English  Labor 
M.  P.;  bom  1863,  in  Rosendale.  Mr.  Shackleton 
is  a  weaver  and  active  trade-unionist.  He  was 
elected  to  Parliament  for  the  Clitheroe  Division  of 
Lancashire  in  1902.  He  is  vice-chairman  of  the 
Labor  Party  in  the  House  of  (Commons,  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Northern  Counties  Weavers'  Amal- 
gamation ;  and  member  of  the  Legislative  Coimcil 
of  the  Textile  Factory  Workers*  Association.  He 
is  chairman  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee  of 
the  Trade- Union  (ingress.  Member  also  of  the 
Blackburn  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Address:  51, 
London  Terrace,  Darwen,  Lancashire,  England. 

SHAFTESBURY,  ANTHONY  ASHLEY  COOP- 
ER, SEVENTH  EARL  OF:  ''The  Workingman's 
Friend";  bom  in  London,  1801.  Educated  at 
Chiswick,  Eton,  and  Oxford,  where  he  took  a  first 
class  in  classics  in  1822.  Entered  Parliament  in 
1826,  representing  Woodstock  1826-30,  Dorches- 
ter 1830-31,  Dorset  1833-46,  and  Bath  1847-51. 
He  supported  the  administrations  of  Liverpool 
and  Canning;  commissioner  of  the  India  Board  of 
Control  (1828).  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  under 
Peel.  He  succeeded  his  father  in  the  peerage  in 
185 1.  Altho  a  Tory,  he  was  independent.  Com- 
menced public  labors  for  reform  in  1828  by  his 
speech  on  the  barbarous  treatment  of  limatics, 
and  was  mainl;y  influential  as  chairman  of  the 
Lunacy  Commission  in  securing  the  bill  which 
has  been  called  "the  Magna  Charta  of  the  liber- 
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ties  of  the  insane."  By  1833  he  became,  largely 
through  the  influence  of  Oastler  (q.  v.),  the  ac- 
knowledged parliamentary  champion  of  factory 
legislation  (q.  v.);  costing  him  political  prefer- 
ment, but  earning  him  the  title  of  "The  Work- 
ingman's  Friend.  Worked  incessantly  in  the 
ten-hours  movement.  Made  numerous  personal 
investigations  of  factories  and  factory  life;  and 
his  revelations  caused  all  England  to  shudder. 
The  Children's  Employment  Commissions  of 
1842-43  were  mainly  due  to  him.  He  secured 
the  passage  of  the  Factory  Act  of  1844  and  the 
famous  Ten-Hour  Act  of  1847.  Evangelical  of 
the  Evangelicals,  he  incurred  opprobrium,  con- 
tempt, and  misrepresentation,  yet  was  president 
of  numerous  Bible  societies  and  head  of  the  so- 
called  Exeter  Hall  school  of  Low  Churchmen.  He 
was  an  active  opponent  of  slavery  throughout  the 
world  till  his  death  in  1885. 

SHAKERS  is  the  name  commonly  given  to 
a  religious  community  of  people  in  the  United 
States.  Their  official  name  is  United  Society  of 
Believers  in  Christ's  Second  Appearing.  The 
name  Shakers  was  applied  to  their  forerunners 
and  successors  of  the  French  Prophets,  under  the 
^  ministration  of  James  and  Jane  Wardley,  Quak- 
'  ers  of  Bolton,  England,  because  of  the  shaking  of 
their  bodies  by  the  power  of  God  in  their  seasons 
for  worship. 

It  was  accepted  because  appropriate  to  the 
work  God  promised  to  do  in  the  latter  day.  "In 
that  day,  there  shall  be  a  great  shaking  in  the 
land  of  Israel.  All  men  upon  the  face  of  the  earth 
shall  shake  in  my  presence."  (Ezek.  38:  20;  Joel 
3:16.)  '*  I  will  shake  all  nations  and  the  desire  of 
all  nations  shall  come."  (Hag.  2:6.)  Also  be- 
cause the  Spirit  that  inspired  the  prophets,  said 
the  shaking  of  their  bodies  was  a  sign  that  He  was 
now  going  to  do  what  He  had  foretold  in  His 
word,  and  what  they  were  sent  before  to  warn  of, 
to  wit:  "  H«  is  coming  to  shake  terribly  the  earth 
— to  shake  not  only  earth  but  heaven  also,  and 
to  make  the  hearts  of  sinners  fear  and  tremble 
more  than  the  bodies  of  His  messengers  do  now." 
(London,  1 708.  Pamphlet  2,516,  New  York  State 
Library.     See  Heb.  12:26,) 

The  founder  of  this  brotherhood  and  sister- 
hood, in  whom  the  Shakers  believe  that  Christ 
has  made  his  second  appearing,  was  an  English- 
woman named  Ann  Lee,  a  native  of  Manchester, 
to  whon\,  after  a  labor  of  twelve  days  and  nights, 
to  know  how  creation  was  fallen  and  how  the 
restoration  should  take  place,  Christ  appeared 
in  His  kingdom  and  glory,  and  revealed  the 
depth  of  man's  loss,  what  it  was,  and  the  way 
of  redemption.  This  was  in  the  summer  of  1770, 
ten  years  after  she  had  joined  the  Society  of  the 
Wardley s,  which  had  already  received  the  name 
Shakers. 

From  this  time  onward  Ann  became  the  ac- 
knowledged leader  of  the  society.  Her  testimony 
cutting  off  the  carnal  union  between  male  and 
female,  demanding  pure  sex  relations,  reduced, 
however,  their  number  from  about  300  to  30. 
Ann  said  she  joined  that  society  about  the  year 
1 760,  at  23  or  24  years  of  age.  She  was  a  married 
woman,  in  the  vigor  and  prime  of  life,  had  a  ro- 
bust constitution,  and  had  four  children  (all  of 
whom  died  in  infancy).  In  her  younger  days, 
even  while  a  child,  she  had  an  utter  hatred  of  that 
nature  which  leads  mankind  to  works  of  un- 
cleanness.  She  made  this  known  to  her  parents, 
many  times,   but  having  the   same  nature   as 


others,  and  no  one  to  support  her  innate  princi- 
ple, after  she  grew  up,  she  declined  and  became, 
for  a  time,  a  prey  to  the  Destroyer. 
She  said  further: 

"  God  created  my  sotil  in  innocence,  but  by  sinning  apiainst 
His  holy  commandments.  I  was  defiled  and  abominable  m  His 
sight.  While  in  that  state,  God  was  pleased  to  call  my  soul 
by  the  Gospel.  I  was  wrought  upon  by  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  to  see  and  feel  the  depth  of  my  loss,  and  by  the  same 
power,  I  was  enabled  to  travel  out  of  it."  Concerning  her 
mterview  with  the  Lord  Jesus,  she  says:  "Then  I  was  made 
able  to  hear  an  open  testimony  against  that  sin  which  is  the 
root  of  all  evil,  and  I  felt  the  power  of  God  flow  in  my  sod 
like  a  fountain  of  living  water.  Prcran  that  day  to  this.  I  have 
taken  up  a  full  cross  against  the  doleful  works  of  the  flesh." 

As  the  first  man  was  not  complete  till  woman 
was  created  and  placed  in  her  proper  order  as  his 
chief  helper  and  coworker,  so  also  with  Him  that 
was  to  come.  The  Lord  from  heaven,  the  life- 
giving  Spirit,  was  not  completely  revealed,  till  the 
new  woman  was  created  on  the  same  spiritual 
plane,  in  the  likeness  of  the  Eternal  Mother,  and 
had  traveled  to  her  lot  to  personate  the  Bride  of 
the  Lamb,  and  reveal  the  Mother  in  Deity,  as 
Jesus  personated  the  Bridegroom  and  revealed 
the  Father.  Less  than  this  destroys  semblance 
between  type  and  antitype.  God  is  Father  and 
Mother — ^and  Christ  is  Father  and  Mother  in  Son 
and  Daughter. 

Quakers,  French  Prophets,  and  the  Wardleys 
all  prophesied  of  the  second  coming  of  Christ  to 
set  up  his  everlasting  kingdom,  as  near  at  hand, 
and  the  destruction  of  the  kingdom  of  Antichrist, 
and  all  the  corrupt  systems  of  men — ^and  the 
fulfilment  of  ancient  prophecy  concerning  the 
marriage  of  the  Lamb,  and  descent  of  the  New 
'  Jerusalem.  Ann  of  course  became  imbued  with 
the  same  thought,  but  her  first  travail  was  for  her 
own  redemption  and  purification  from  the  nature 
of  evil. 

Ann  was  bom  Feb.  29,  1736.  Her  father,  John 
Lee,  was  a  blacksmith,  and  had  eight  children. 
One  of  these  united  with  her,  threw  up  his  com- 
mission as  an  officer  in  the  king's  s^uards,  and 
earned  support  at  blacksmithing.  He  traveled 
with  her  and  was  a  strong  support  till  the  end  of 
earth's  trials.  Ann  Uvea  in  the  house  with  her 
father,  till  she  embarked  for  America.  She  grew 
up  at  work,  and  without  schooling  in  books.  She 
was  patient,  industrious,  neat,  and  frugal,  and 
taught  her  followers  to  practise  the  same.  An 
instruction  of  hers,  often  repeated  by  her  dis- 
ciples, was:  "Put  your  hands  to  work  and  give 
your  heart  to  God.  She  did  not  profess  to  teach 
a  new  doctrine,  i.  e.,  a  different  one  from  the 
teachings  of  Christ  as  recorded  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, but  directed  her  hearers  to  Him  as  the 
true  guide  and  enlightener,  and  example  for  all  to 
follow. 

Altho  violently  assaulted  a  nvunber  of  times  in 
England,  and  afterward  in  America,  with  ap- 
parent intent  to  kill,  and  tho  her  followers  were 
roughly  handled  in  both  countries,  it  was  not  to 
escape  persecution  that  she  came  to  America. 
Persecution  had  ceased  in  England  nearly  two 
years  before  she  came.  It  was  because  the 
people  there  were  not  sufficiently  disenthralled  to 
receive  her  testimony.  Ann  was  directed  by 
revelation  to  come  to  America,  where  she  saw  the 
future  increase  of  the  work,  among  a  people  she 
was  told  would  be  prepared  to  receive  her  testi- 
mony. 

Nine  persons,  including  Abraham  Stanley,  her 
husbana,  embarked  on  a  condemned  ship,  the 
Mariah,  in  1774.     When  told  that  the  vessel  was 
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condemned,  Mother  Ann  said,  "God  will  not  con- 
demn it  when  we  are  in  it."  They  landed  safely 
in  New  York  Aug.  6th,  after  being,  as  they  be- 
lieved, miraculously  saved,  and  immediately 
sought  emplo3rment.  Ann  remained  in  New 
York,  a  man  having  employed  her  husband  at 
blacksmithing.  Stanley,  however,  about  a  vear 
after,  began  to  oppose  her  views  and  deserted  her 
in  1775,  and  we  hear  no  more  of  him. 

John  Hocknell  was  the  only  man  of  wealth 
among  her  group  of  followers.  It  was  his  means 
that  enabled  them  to  emigrate,  and  they  now 
leased  a  tract  of  land  in  the  wilderness  of  Water- 
vliet,  seven  miles  northwest  of  Albany,  N.  Y., 
where  they  settled  in  1776.  Here  they  toiled  to 
clear  the  land,  build  houses,  and  lay  in  stores  for 
the  anticipated  increase.  In  the  spring  of  1780 
the  news  spread  among  a  people  prepared  in 
eastern  New  York  and  New  England,  of  a  strange 
people  having  a  strange  religion,  living  in  the 
woods,  near  Albany.     Converts  were  made. 

The  first  public  testimony  of  the  everlasting 
Gospel,  preached  in  America,  was  on  the  well- 
loiown  dark  day  of  May  19,  1780.  In  1781  Ann 
made  a  missionary  tour  through  New  England 
and  elsewhere.  In  six  years'  time  nearly  3,000 
people  embraced  the  testimony  and  came  to 
judgment,  confessing  and  righting  their  wrongs. 
MoQier  Ann  died  in  1784,  but  her  successors, 
Joseph  Meacham  and  Lucy  Wright,  began,  in 
i793»  to  organize  the  believers  into  families  on  a 
.  communal  basis,  after  the  example  of  the  Primi- 
tive Church  at  Jerusalem,  but  with  increase,  giv- 
ing woman  equal  place,  honors,  office,  rights  and 
privileges  with  the  man.  The  work  of  organizing 
all  the  families  occupied  five  or  six  years,  or  till 

The  earliest  census  known  to  the  writer  is  dated 
1803.  The  number  of  the  fraternity  at  that  time 
was  1, 6^ a,  in  eleven  societies — two  in  Maine, 
two  in  New  Hampshire,  four  in  Massachusetts, 
one  in  Connecticut,  and  two  in  New  York.  In 
1805  three  missionaries  were  sent  from  Mt. 
Lebanon  to  the  subjects  of  the  Kentucky  revival. 
Later  more  laborers  were  sent,  both  brethren  and 
sisters,  perhaps  twenty  in  all,  and  five  new  socie- 
ties were  established — two  in  Ohio,  two  in  Ken- 
tucky, and  one  in  Indiana,  afterward  broken  up 
on  accoimt  of  imhealthy  location,  the  people 
moving  to  other  societies. 

By  1830  believers  had  increased  threefold;  two 
more  societies  were  established  in  Ohio,  and  one 
in  New  York.  In  1896  a  family  was  settled  on  a 
tract  of  land  in  Osceola  County,  Florida;  a  few 
colonies  have  since  been  given  up,  but  there  are 
still  fifteen  societies  or  settlements,  comprizing 
twenty-seven  family  communities,  and  number- 
ingnear  700  people. 

Their  number  when  largest,  from  1838  to  1845, 
was  about  4,000.  From  1837  to  1850  a  marvel- 
ous spiritual  outpouring  and  visitation  of  spirits 
caused  a  deep  and  lastmg  spiritual  revival  in  all 
the  societies.  Mother  Ann  and  her  colaborers 
and  successors  in  the  ministry  and  eldership  ap- 
peared to  be  the  conductors  of  it  fifty-three  years 
after  she  left  the  mortal  body.  They  came  to 
awaken  the  people — to  purge  out  disorder  and 
dackness — ^to  plant  faith  in  the  young,  of  whom 
there  was  a  la^  company,  and  to  baptize  them 
with  spiritual  gifts  ana  power  from  on  high.  They 
did  not  come  to  take  the  lead,  but  to  help  the 
elders,  and  to  reestablish  Christian  order  as  it  was 
in  the  beginnine,  and  prepare  for  the  Gospel  to 
go  forth  to  mankind. 


Sept.  21,  1850,  one  inspired  Harriet  (Goodwin), 
in  the  name  01  Mother  Ann,  testified  that  at  that 
time  the  power  of  evil  was  more  bound,  and  less 
able  to  act  against  the  work  of  God  than  ever 
before.  That  the  inhabitants  of  Zion  stood  in  a 
more  purified  and  justified  state  than  they  did  be- 
fore, and  the  prevailing  feeling  was  united  to  keep 
the  Gospel.  The  declared  purpose  of  the  Spirit 
was  in  a  degree  accomplished.  Many  were  bap- 
tized with  a  holy  Spirit  and  became  pillars,  who 
but  for  that  work  would  have  remamed  of  the 
earth,  earthy,  fulfilling  the  desires  of  the  natural 
mind.  This  was  done  while  many  were  in  the  body 
who  received  their  faith  from  Mother  Ann  and 
her  helpers,  William,  James,  and  John.  She  could 
prove  by  them,  it  was  her  that  spoke  through  the 
lips  of  the  yoimg  who  were  not  bom,  nor  their 
parents,  when  Mother  Ann  passed  out  of  the 
body.  However,  a  wave  of  caviling  infidelity 
and  disbelief  in  spiritual  gifts  followed  and  swept 
many  from  the  ranks. 

After  the  close  of  185 1  those  who  remained 
of  the  first  believers  passed  away  very  fast,  and 
from  that  day  to  this  there  has  been  a  steady 
decline  in  the  number  forming  the  visible 
body. 

Elder  James  Whittaker,  her  principal  preacher, 
who  succeeded  her  in  the  ministry,  died  in  1787, 
aged  36.  He  was  succeeded  by  Elder  Joseph 
Meacham,  bom  in  Enfield,  Conn.  He  passed  on,  in 
1706,  aged  54.  All  these,  and  Elder  John  Hock- 
nell, who  passed  on  in  1799,  aged  76,  were  spirit 
seers,  prophets,  and  had  visions  of  the  heavenly 
world.  After  Joseph  Meacham,  Mother  Lucy 
Wright,  who  was  chosen  Leader  of  the  Sisterhood 
from  1787,  guided  the  people  through  their  great 
increase  till  182 1,  when  she  passed  on  at  the  age 
of  61.  After  that  Ebenezer  Bishop,  Rufus 
Bishop,  Ruth  Landon,  and  Ascenath  Clark  were 
the  nrst  ministry  till  1849.  Elder  Ebenezer 
passed  on  in  1849,  Ruth  Landon  in  1850,  and 
kufus  Bishop  in  1852.  After  some  changes, 
Daniel  Boler  and  Giles  Avery,  Betsy  Bates,  and 
Eliza  Ann  Taylor,  led  the  people  till  1890. 
Present  leaders  are  Joseph  Holden,  Harriet  Bul- 
lard,  and  Augusta  Stone.  They  divide  their  time 
between  Mt.  Lebanon,  Watervliet,  Hancock,  and 
Enfield,  Conn.,  Elder  Joseph  giving  most  of  his 
time  to  Shirley  and  Hancock. 

A.  G.   HOLLISTER, 

Mt.  Lebanon,  Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 

There  are  now  some  fifteen  societies,  located  in 
New  York,  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire, 
Ohio,  Kentucky,  Connecticut,  and  Maine.  Each 
society  is  constituted  of  several  families,  each 
family  being  a  community  in  itself,  having  its 
own  lands,  buildings,  and  business.  In  Mt. 
Lebanon,  N.  Y.,  their  largest  community,  there 
are  several  families,  made  up  of  150  persons, 
including  thirty-five  boys  and  girls.  This  has 
been  the  home  of  Elder  Frederick  W.  Evans,  the 
best  known  of  the  Shakers.  The  other  societies 
are  made  up  in  about  the  same  ratio  as  the  one 
at  Mt.  Lebanon. 

The  capital  of  all  the  communities  is  mostly 
in  land.  Originally  the  communities  invested 
their  surplus  income  in  land;  now  they  are 
selling  it  off  as  fast  as  they  can  find  purchasers. 
For  many  years  broom-making,  gardening,  seed 
business,  medicines,  etc.,  were  profitable  indus- 
tries. One  of  their  number  says  the  income  of  all 
the  communities  does  not  any  more  than  balance 
the  expenditures  in  taxes,  repairs,  living,  com- 
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forts,  and  improvements;  but  that  having  good 
simple  food  and  hygienic  clothing,  with  useful 
buildings  supplied  with  modem  conveniences  in 
heating,  lightmg,  sanitation,  and  hygiene,  thev 
have  a  heaven  upon  earth,  and  are  therewith 
content. 

Their  society  is  recruited  mostly  by  voung 
men  and  girls,  but  occasionally  marriea  per- 
sons with  their  children  come  **into  union." 
Husbands  and  wives,  when  they  have  come 
"into  union,"  become  as  brothers  and  sisters. 
The  education  of  the  children  attached  to  the 
society  is  the  work  of  the  sisters.  The  brothers 
and  sisters  take  their  meals  in  a  common  room, 
eating  at  six  in  the  morning,  at  noon,  and  at  six 
in  the  afternoon.  Their  meals  are  taken  in 
silence,  any  direction  that  has  to  be  given  being 
given  by  a  gesture  or  in  a  whisper.  In  their 
church  service  music  bears  a  prominent  part,  the 
hymns  and  chants  which  are  used  being  all 
of  Shaker  origin,  commimicated  to  believers  in 
dreams  and  reveries  by  the  spirits  with  whom 
they  have  communion. 

Rbpbrbnces:  The  Manifesto,  a  paper  published  by  the 
Shakers  at  East  Cantcrburv,  N.  H.;  The  Concise  History  of 
Shakers  (East  Canterbury,  N.  H..  1894);  Precepts  of  Mother 
Ann,  Christ's  Second  Appearing,  Shaker  documents. 

SHAW,  ALBERT:  Editor  American  Review  of 
Reviews',  lecturer  and  publicist;  bom  in  1857,  at 
Shandon,  Iowa.  Educated  at  Grinnell  and  Iowa 
Colleges,  Iowa  (1879),  took  postgraduate  work 
at  Johns  Hopkins  University,  where  he  studied 
history  and  political  science,  and  received  the 
degree  of  Ph.D.  in  1884,  LL.D.  University  of 
Wisconsin,  1904.  For  a  time  he  was  editorial 
writer  on  The  Minneapolis  Tribune  (1883-86), 
and  studied  in  Europe,  1888-89.  In  1891, 
associated  with  W.  T.  Stead,  he  established  and 
has  since  edited  The  American  Review  of  Re- 
views. He  has  lectured  in  many  universities, 
colleges,  and  clubs  on  political  topics,  and  is 
a  member  of  numerous  scientific  societies  and 
clubs — literary  and  political.  He  is  author 
of  "Icaria"  (q.  v.),  1884;  "Cooperation  in  the 
Northwest"  (1888);  "Mimicipal  Government 
in  Great  Britain"  (1895);  ** Municipal  Govern- 
ment in  Continental  Europe"  (1895);  "Political 
Problems  of  American  Development"  (1907); 
"The  Outlook  for  the  Average  Man  (1907) ;  edited 
The  National  Revenues  (1888),  and  has  written 
numerous  essays  on  political  and  economical 
topics,  and  on  municipal  ownership.  Address: 
13  Astor  Place,  New  York  City. 

SHAW,  GEORGE  BERNARD:  Author,  critic, 
playwright,  Socialist;  bom  in  Dublin,  1856.  In 
1876  he  settled  in  London  and  wrote  four  novels, 
*'The  Irrational  Knot,"  "Love  Among  the  Ar- 
tists," "Cashel  Byron's  Confession,"  and  "An 
Unsocial  Socialist. "  In  1 884  he  joined  the  Fabian 
Society  (q.  v.),  one  of  its  earliest  members,  and 
has  continued  active  in  its  management  to  the 
present,  editing  and  contributing  to  "The  Fabian 
Essays,"  whilst  writing  criticisms  of  painting, 
music,  the  drama  and  literature  continuously  for 
the  press  and  lecturing  in  the  evenings  on  social- 
ism. He  has  since  1892  written  fifteen  plays, 
which  have  been  translated  into  eighteen  lan- 
guages, and  performed  with  success  in  most  of 
them.  "Mrs.  Warren's  Profession"  is  perhaps, 
the  best  known  instance  of  his  method  of  sub- 
stituting the  collective  guilt  of  society  for  in- 
dividual   delinquency  in    motiving    his    pieces. 


That  he  is  serious  in  his  socialism  and  has  put 
much  of  it  into  his  plays,  those  who  know  him 
best  have  no  question.  His  religious  and  political 
philosophy  is  to  be  foimd  in  the  prefaces  of  his 
plays — notably  *  *  Man  and  Superman ' '  and  in  such 
essays  as  "The  Quintessence  of  Ibsenism"  (1891) 
and  "The  Perfect  Wagnerite"  (1898).  Address: 
10  Adelphi  Terrace,  W.  C,  London,  England. 

SHEARMAN,  THOMAS  GASKELL:  Lawyer 
and  political  economist;  bom  in  1834  at  Birming- 
ham, England.  He  came  to  the  United  States  in 
1843,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1859,  but 
did  not  practise  until  1868,  devoting  himself 
meanwhile  to  writing  on  law.  In  1874  he  de- 
fended Henry  Ward  Beecher  against  Theodore 
Tilton.  He  belonged  to  the  Republican  Party 
except  during  1884-96,  but  was  all  the  time  a 
free  trader,  opposer  of  indirect  taxation,  and  be- 
liever in  the  single  tax.  Died  1900.  He  was 
author  of  (books  and  articles)  "Talks  on  Free 
Trade"  (1881);  "Distribution  of  Wealth"  (1887); 
"Owners  of  the  U.  S."  (1889);  "The  Coming 
Billionaire"  (1890);  "Crooked  Taxation"  (1891); 
"Taxation  of  Personal  Property"  (1895). 

SHERWELL,  ARTHUR:  Author;  social  re- 
former; bom  London,  England,  1863.  For  a  few 
years  a  minister  in  the  Wesley  an  Church,  for 
theological  reasons  he  resigned,  and  has  since  de- 
voted himself  exclusively  to  the  study  of  social 
questions.  Has  traveled  extensively  and  investi- 
gated social  conditions  in  various  countries.  In 
recent  years,  collaborating  with  Mr.  Joseph 
Rowntree,  he  has  devoted  much  time  to  a  study 
of  the  social  and  legislative  aspects  of  the  tem- 
perance question.  Mr.  Sherwell  is  an  advanced 
social  reformer  and  in  full  sympathy  with  the 
labor  movement,  but  insists  that  the  social  prob- 
lem is  not  a  mere  question  of  poverty  or  over- 
crowding or  tmemployment,  but  of  the  develop- 
ment of  man.  He  holds  that  social  progress  can 
only  spring  from  the  release  and  development  of 
latent  forces  in  himian  nature  and  that  every- 
thing that  hinders  this  release  and  development 
is  necessarily  a  fimdamental  problem  of  politics. 
Author:  "Life  in  West  London";  "Social  Settle- 
ments and  the  Labor  Movement."  Joint  author 
of  "The  Taxation  of  the  Liquor  Trade  " ;  "Public 
Control  of  the  Liquor  Traffic";  "The  Temper- 
ance Problem  and  Social  Reform, "  etc .  A  ddress : 
Crossways  House,  Lower  Kingswood,  Reigate, 
England. 

SHIBLEY,  GEORGE  H.:  Sociologist;  bom 
1 86 1,  Randall,  Wis.;  studied  law  in  Chicago; 
admitted  to  Illinois  bar  1887 ;  took  special  courses 
at  University  of  Chicago  1893-95;  student  and 
writer  on  monopoly  problem,  the  initiative  and 
referendum;  founded  Bureau  of  Economic  Re- 
search in  1899;  and,  in  1902.  the  National  Fed- 
eration for  People's  Rule.  Mr.  Shibley  believes 
that  the  people  should  seek  to  terminate  "ma- 
chine rule"  by  reestablishing  a  system  by  which 
they  can  vote  directly  on  legislative  issues.  .  The 
people's  rule  reestablished,  they  can  vote  as  they 
choose ;  as,  for  example,  is  being  done  in  Oregon, 
in  Los  Angeles,  and  in  other  places.  Author: 
"Elements  of  Law";  "Money  Question";  "The 
Monopoly  Question";  "Outline  of  Social  Evo- 
lution"; "The  University  and  Social  Problems"; 
"The  Tmst  Problem  Solved";  "Guanied  Repre- 
sentative  Government."  Address:  Bliss  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.  C. 
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marine  of  the  world  is  taken  from  the  "Stati- 
stisches  Jahrbuch  fur  das  Deutsche  Reich,"  1906 : 
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House.  Mr.  Siegfried  is  one  of  the  prominent 
social  reformers  in  France.  President  of  the  Musie 
Social,  and  framer  of  the  Law  on  Cheap  Dwellings, 


Countries 


German  Empire 

Russia 

Finland 

Sweden 

Norway 

Denmark 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland 

Isle  of  Man  and  Channel  Islands 

British  possessions 

British  Empire 

Holland 

Belgium 

Prance 

Spain 

Italy 

Austria 

Hungary 

United  States { 

Japan  2 -^ 


Year 


190s 
190a 
1903 
1903 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1903 
1904 
1904 
1900 
1903 
1904 
1903 

190s 


Sailing  Vessels 


Number 


2,567 

2.378 

2.36s 

1.983 

5.756 

3.456 

10.037 

173 

12,124 

22.334 

439 

4 

15.057 

549 

5.205 

1.478 

lOI 

15.784 


Registered 
tons 


578.503 

272,511 

285.463 

271.852 

826,744 

153.118 

1.785.387 

17.280 

926,941 

3.739,608 

57.836 

2.844 

653.268 

95.187 

570.403 

28,365 

,    5.438 

brutto 

2.715.049 

netto 

327.150 


Steamships 


Number 


1.657 

810 

322 

987 

1.472 

592 

10.336 

34 

4.351 

14.721 

368 

65 

1.457 

503 

485 

243 

90 

8.897 


Registered 
tons 


1,774,072 

391.697 

55.019 

375.999 

656.930 

330,391 

8.745.674 

6,179 

674,640 

9.436,493 

337.470 

^99.893 

696,059 

679.392 

448.404 

263.358 

86,073 

i    brutto 

I  3.741.494 

i       netto 

I     663,463 


TotaP 


Number 


4.334 

3.188 

3.687 

3.970 

7.338 

4.048 

20.373 

307 

16,475 

37.055 

707 

69 

16,514 

1.05 1 

5,690 

1.721 

191 

34.681 
5.504 


Registered 
tons 


2,352,575 

664,308 

340,48a 

647.851 

1.483.674 

473.409 

10,531,061 

23.459 

1,601,581 

13.156,101 

395.296 

102,737 

1.349,327 

774,579 

1,018,807 

290,723 

91.511 

I      brutto 

'    6,456,543 

I       netto 

I       989.61a 


i  The  smaller  vessels,  sail  or  steam,  are  not  included ;  but  the  difference  of  '  *  small ' '  varies  somewhat,  e.g.,  Belgium  and  Spain 
do  not  report  vessels  under  fifty  tons,  the  U.  S.  omit  those  under  five  tons. 
>  The  ships  include  only  those  built  after  European  patterns. 


SIDGWICK,  HENRY:  Political  economist; 
bom  Skipton,  Yorkshire,  England,  1838 ;  educated 
at  Rugbv  and  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Be- 
came a  fellow  and  lecturer  of  his  college  in  1859; 
he  resigned  the  fellowship  in  1869  on  account  of 
the  conditions  of  religious  belief  then  attached 
to  fellowships;  in  1870  was  active  in  establishing 
academic  instruction  for  women  in  Cambridge. 
Appointed  professor  prelector  of  moral  philos- 
ophy at  Tnnity  College  in  1875,  and  Knights- 
bridge  professor  of  moral  philosophy  in  the 
University  of  Cambrid|;e  in  1883.  He  has  con- 
tributed to  periodical  hterature  many  articles  on 
philosophical  and  economical  subjects.  In  his 
philosophical  works  he  seeks  to  reconcile  lines  of 
thought  previously  regarded  as  antagonistic;  in 
ethics  to  reconcile  mtuitionism  and  utilitarianism. 
In  political  economy  his  endeavor  was  to  find  the 
right  compromise  between,  or  combination  of,  the 
traditional  deductive  method  of  English  polit- 
ical economy  and  the  views  of  the  men  some- 
times called  Socialists  of  the  Chair,  predominant 
in  Germany.  Died  in  1900.  Author:  "Methods 
of  Ethics";  the  "Principles  of  Political  Econ- 
omy"; "Outlines  of  the  History  of  Ethics"; 
"Elements  of  Politics." 

SIEGFRIED.  JULES:  Member  of  the  French 
Chamber  of  Deputies;  bom  1837  at  Mulhouse, 
Alsace.  Engaged  in  the  cotton  business  at  Mul- 
house, then  at  Bombay  and  Havre,  where  he  de- 
veloped a  large  trade,  especially  during  the  Amer- 
ican War.  i>uring  the  Franco-German  War  he 
entered  DoHtical  fife,  becoming  adjoint  to  the 
Ma3ror  of  Havre — ^a  position  he  held  from  1 871  to 
1878.  Mayor  of  Havre  from  1878  to  1885,  in 
which  office  he  made  a  great  reputation  as  an  ac- 
tive, energetic  a<hninistrator  and  bold  reformer. 
In  1885  appointed  deputy  to  the  Lower  House, 
and  in  the  Kibot  ministry,  1892,  was  Minister  of 
Commeroe.  Elected  to  the  Senate  in  1897.  In 
1903  was  again  elected  to  his  seat  in  the  Lower 


often  called  the  "Siegfried  Law."  A  Republican 
and  a  supporter  of  the  policy  represented  by  the 
Left  side  of  the  House  of  Deputies,  and,  tho  a 
believer  in  individual  effort,  M.  Siegfried  in  social 
matters  has  in  many  cases  given  his  support  to 
the  intervention  of  the  State.  Author  of  the 
book  "La  Mis^re,"  which  has  been  crowned  by 
the  French  Academy;  also  of  numerous  pam- 
phlets on  social  questions.  Address:  226  Boule- 
vard Saint  Germain,  Paris,  France. 

SIMONS,  ALGIE  MARTIN:  Socialist;  editor; 
bom  1870,  North  Freedom,  Wis.  Graduated  from 
University  of  Wisconsin,  1895,  with  honors  in 
economics;  1895-9  was  engaged  in  social  settle- 
ment and  associated  charity  work.  Mr.  Simons 
has  been  for  some  years  editor  of  the  Interna- 
tional Socialist  Review.  He  is  a  professed  ad- 
herent of  the  principles  of  international  Marxian 
socialism.  Author:  "The  American  Farmer"; 
"Class  Struggles  in  America";  "The  Man  Under 
the  Machine";  " Packington,"  and  many  pam- 
phlets and  minor  articles.  Address:  Gladstone 
Apartments,  Evanston,  III. 

SINCLAIR,  UPTON:  Socialist;  author;  bom 
1878,  Baltimore,  Md. ;  educated  at  College  of  City 
of  New  York  and  Coltunbia  University.  During 
the  years  1905-6  he  conducted  a  personal  and 
thorough  investigation  into  the  actual  conditions 
of  the  packing  industry  of  Chicago  and  wrote  a 
novel  about  it,  "The  Jungle."  The  book  made 
such  a  stir  that  President  Roosevelt  was  moved 
to  institute  an  investigation  into  the  matter 
which  has  resulted  in  a  radical  reform  in  the  meat- 
inspection  laws.  Mr.  Sinclair  is  a  member  of  the 
Socialist  Party  and  is  in  full  sympathy  with  the 
intemational  revolutionary  Socialist  movement. 
Latterly  he  has  foimded  Helicon  Hall  (q.  v.). 
Author:  "The  Industrial  Republic";  "The  Over- 
man"; "The  Jungle";  "The  Metropolis."  Ad- 
dress: Box  2064,  New  York  City. 
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SINGER,  PAUL:  Socialist  and  manufacturer; 
bom  Jan.  i6,  1844,  in  Berlin;  in  1858  he  was  ap- 
prenticed to  a  merchant;  in  1869  he  and  his 
brother  established  a  factory  for  women's  cloaks. 
He  left  the  Fortschriits  Partei  in  1870,  and  turned 

KajrffSt.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the  Reichs- 
_Jgsince  1884  as  a  Socialist.  Since  1887  he  has 
devoted  his  entire  time  and  means  to  agitation  in 
behalf  of  social  democracy,  and,  with  Bebel,  is  one 
of  the  chairmen  of  the  central  committee  of  the 
party.  He  has  also  been  a  member  of  the  munici- 
pal board  of  Berlin  since  1884.  Address:  Linden- 
strasse,  44,  Berlin,  S.  W.,  Germany. 

SINGLE  TAX,  THE:  A  statement  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  reform  bearing 
the  name  of  the  Smgle  Tax,  and  prepared  for 
the  Financial  Reform  Almanack  of  England,  foi* 
the  year  1 891,  by  the  great  apostle  of  the  move- 
ment, Henry  George,  is  herewith  presented.  For 
a  necessarily  brief  exposition,  nothing  more  com- 
prehensive and  authoritative  'has  been  written. 
Speaking  for  himself  and  his  associates,  Mr. 
G«orge  says: 

"We  propose  to  abolisWall  taxes  save  one 
single  tax  levied  on  the  value  ^of  land,  irre- 
spective of  the  value  of  improvements  in  or  on  it. 

*'What  we  propose  is  not  a  tax  on  real  estate, 
for  real  estate  includes  improvements.  Nor  is 
it  a  tax  on  land,  for  we  would  not  tax  all  land,, 
but  only  land  having  a  value  irrespective  of  its 
improvements,  and  would  tax  that  in  proportion, 
to  that  value.        -- 

**Our  tax  involves  the  imposition  of  no  new 
tax,  since  we  already  tax  land  values  in  taxing 
real  estate.  To  carry  it  out  we  have  only  to 
abolish  all  taxes  save  the  tax  on  real  estate 
and  to  abolish  all  of  that  which  now  falls  on 
buildings  or  improvements,  leaving  only  that 
part  of  it  which  now  falls  on  the  value  of  the 
Dare  land.  This  we  would  increase  so  as  to  take 
as  nearly  as  may  be  the  whole  of  the  economic 
rent,  or  what  is  sometimes  styled  the  'unearned 
increment  of  land  values.' 

**That  the  value  of  land  alone  would  suffice 
to  provide  all  needed  public  revenues — ^municipal, 
countv,  and  national — there  is  no  doubt.  To 
show  briefly  why  we  urge  this  change,  let  me  treat 
(i)  of  its  expediency  and  (2)  of  its  justice.       \^ 

'*(i)  It  would  dispen^  with  a  whole  army  of 
tax-gatherers  and  other  officials  which  present 
taxes  require,  and  place  in  the  treasury  a  much 
larger  proportion  ot  what  is  taken  from  the  peo- 
ple, while,  by  making  government  simpler  and 
cheaper,  it  would  make  it  purer.  It  would  get 
rid  of  taxes  which  necessarily  promote  fraud, 
perjury,    bribery,    and    corruption; 

ExDediener  ^'^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  *^^®  temptation,  and 
"^^^  ^  which  tax  what  the  nation  can  least 
afford  to  spare — honesty  and  con- 
science. Since  land  lies  out  of  doors  and  cannot 
be  removed,  and  its  value  is  the  most  readily 
ascertained  of  all  values,  the  tax  to  which  we 
would  resort  can  be  collected  with  the  minimum 
of  cost  and  the  least  strain  upon  public  morals. 

"It  would  enormously  increase  the  production 
of  wealth : 

*'A.  By  the  removal  of  the  burdens  that  now 
weigh  upon  industry  and  thrift.  If  we  tax 
houses,  there  will  be  fewer  and  poorer  houses;  if 
we  tax  machinery,  there  will  be  less  machinery; 
if  we  tax  trade,  there  will  be  less  trade;  if  we  tax 
capital,  there  will  be  less  capital ;  if  we  tax  savings, 
there  will  be  less  savings.     All  the  taxes,  there- 


fore, that  we  would  abolish  are  taxes  that  re- 
press industry  and  lessen  wealth.  But  if  we  tax 
land  values,  there  will  be  no  less  land. 

"B.  On  the  contrary,  the  taxation  of  land 
values  has  the  effect  of  making  land  more  easily 
available  by  industry,  since  it  makes  it  more 
difficult  for  owners  of  valuable  land,  which  they 
themselves  do  not  care  to  use,  to  hold  it  idle  for 
a  larger  future  price.  While  the  abolition  of 
taxes  on  labor  and  the  products  of  labor  would 
free  the  active  element  of  production,  the  taxing 
of  land  values  in  taxation  would  free  the  passive 
element  by  destroying  speculative  land  values 
and  preventing  the  holding  out  of  use  of  land 
needed  for  use.  If  any  one  will  but  look  around 
to-day  and  see  the  unused  or  but  half-used  land, 
the  idle  labor,  the  unemployed  or  poorly  em- 
ployed capital,  he  will  get  some  idea  of  how 
enormous  would  be  the  production  of  wealth 
were  all  the  forces  of  production  free  to  engage. 

**C.  The  taxation  of  the  processes  and  prod- 
ucts of  labor  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  insuffi- 
cient taxation  of  land  values  on  the  other,  pro- 
duces an  unjust  distribution  of  wealth  which  is 
building  up  m  the  hands  of  a  few  fortunes  more 
monstrous  than  the  world  has  ever  before  seen, 
while  the  masses  of  our  people  are  steadily  be- 
coming relatively  poorer.  Tnese  taxes  necessa- 
rily fall  on  the  poor  more  heavily  than  on  the 
rich ;  by  increasing:  prices,  they  necessitate  lar^ 
capital  in  all  businesses,  and  consequently  give 
an  advantage  to  large  capitals;  and  they  give,  and 
in  some  cases  are  designed  to  give,  special  ad- 
vantages and  monopolies  to  combinations  and 
trusts.  On  the  other  hand,  the  insufficient  taxa- 
tion of  land  values  enables  men  to  make  lar^ 
fortunes  by  land  speculation  and  the  increase  in 
ground  values — ^fortunes  which  do  not  represent 
any  addition  by  them  to  the  general  wealth  of  the 
community,  but  merely  the  appropriation  by 
some  of  what  the  labor  of  others  creates. 

"This  unjust  distribution  of  wealth  develops 
on  the  one  hand  a  class  idle  and  wasteful,  be- 
cause they  are  too  rich,  and  on  the  other  hand 
a  class  idle  and  wasteful,  because  they  are  too 
poor — it  deprives  men  of  capital  and  opportu- 
nities which  would  make  them  more  efficient 
producers.  It  thus  greatly  diminishes  produc- 
tion. 

"D.  The  unjust  distribution  which  is  giving 
us  the  hundredfold  millionaire  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  tramp  and  the  pauper  on  the  other, 
generates  thieves,  gamblers,  social  parasites  of 
all  kinds,  and  requires  large  expenditure  of 
money  and  energy  in  watchmen,  policemen, 
courts,  and  prisons,  and  other  means  of  defense 
and  repression.  It  kindles  a  greed  of  gain  and  a 
worship  of  wealth,  and  produces  a  bitter  straggle 
for  existence  which  fosters  drunkenness,  increases 
insanity,  and  causes  men  whose  energies  ought 
to  be  devoted  to  honest  production  to  spend 
their  time  and  strength  in  cheating  and  grabbing 
from  each  other.  Besides  the  moral  loss,  all  this 
involves  an  enormous  economic  loss  which  the 
single  tax  would  save. 

"E.  The  taxes  we  would  abolish  fall  most 
heavily  on  the  poorer  agricultural  districts,  and 
thus  tend  to  drive  population  and  wealth  from 
them  to  the  great  cities.  The  tax  we  would 
increase  would  destroy  that  monopoly  of  land 
which  is  the  great  cause  of  that  distribution  of 
population  which  is  crowding  people  too  closely 
together  in  some  places  and  scattering  them  too 
far  apart  in  other  places.    Families  live  on  top  of 
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.nother  in  cities,  because  of  the  enormous 
lative  prices  at  which  vacant  lots  are  held, 
e  country  they  are  scattered  too  far  apart 
>cial  intercourse  and  convenience,  because, 
id  of  each  taking  what,  land  he  can  use, 
one  who  can  grabs  all  he  can  get,  in  the 
of  profiting  by  the  increase  of  value,  and 
ext  man  must  pass  farther  on.  Thus  we 
scores  of  families  living  under  a  single 
and  other  families  living  in  dugouts  on  the 
es  afar  from  neighbors — some  living  too 
to  each  other  for  moral,  mental,  or  physical 
1,  and  others  too  far  separated  for  the 
lating  -^d  refining  influences  of  society. 
vaste  in  health,  in  mental  vigor,  and  in  un- 
sary  transportation  results  in  great  eco- 
;  losses  which  the  single  tax  would  save. 
\)  Let  us  turn  to  the  moral  side,  and  con- 
the  question  of  justice.  The  right  of 
property  does  not  rest  on  human 
(doe  *^ws;  they  have  often  ignored  and 
violated  it.  It  rests  on  natural 
laws — that  is  to  say,  the  law  of  God. 
lear  and  absolute,  and  every  violation  of  it, 
ler  committed  by  a  man  or  a  nation,  is  a 
ion  of  the  command,  'Thou  shalt  not  steal.* 
nan  who  catches  a  fish,  grows  an  apple, 
a  calf,  builds  a  house,  makes  a  coat,  pamts 
;ure,  constructs  a  machine,  has,  as  to  any 
thing,  an  exclusive  right  of  ownership, 
.  carries  with  it  the  right  to  give,  to  sell,  or 
ath  that  thing.  But  who  made  the  earth 
iny  man  can  claim  such  an  ownership  of  it, 
f  part  of  it,  or  the  right  to  give,  sell,  or  be- 
h  it.^  Since  the  earth  was  not  made  by  us, 
only  the  temporary  dwelling-place  on  which 
meration  of  men  follows  another;  since  we 
ind  ourselves  here  are  manifestly  here  with 
[ual  permission  of  the  Creator,  it  is  manifest 
lo  one  can  have  any  exclusive  right  of  own- 
'  in  land,  and  that  the  rights  of  all  men  to 
aust  be  equal  and  inalienable.  There  must 
exclusive  right  to  possession  of  land  for 
)  reap  the  products  of  his  labor.  But  this 
of  possession  must  be  limited  by  the  equal 
of  all,  and  should  therefore  be  conditioned 
5  payment  to  the  community  by  the  pos- 
of  an  equivalent  for  any  special  valuable 
jge  thus  accorded  him. 
hen  we  tax  houses,  crops,  money,  fumi- 
capital,  or  wealth  in  any  of  its  forms,  we 
from  individuals  what  rightfully  belongs 
m.  We  violate  the  right  of  property,  and 
name  of  the  State  commit  robbery.  But 
we  tax  ground  values  we  take  from  in- 
lals  what  does  not  belong  to  them,  but 
js  to  the  community,  and  which  cannot  be 
►  individuals  without  the  robbery  of  other 
duals. 

link  what  the  value  of  land  is.  It  has  no 
ice  to  the  cost  of  production,  as  has  the 
of  houses,  horses,  ships,  clothes,  or  other 
.  produced  by  labor;  for  land  is  not  pro- 
ber man,  it  has  been  created  by  God.  The 
of  land  does  not  come  from  the  exertion  of 
on  land,  for  the  value  thus  produced  is 
le  of  improvement.  That  value  that  at- 
i  to  any  piece  of  land  means  that  that 
of  land  is  more  desirable  than  the  land 
other  citizens  may  obtain,  and  that  people 
>re  willing  to  pay  a  premium  for  permission 
J  it.  Justice,  therefore,  requires  that  this 
lun  or  value  shall  be  taken  for  the  benefit 
in  order  to  secure  to  all  their  equal  rights. 


"Consider  the  difference  between  the  value 
of  a  building  and  the  value  of  land.  The  value 
of  a  building,  like  the  value  of  'goods,  or  of 
SLTiything  properly  styled  wealth,  is  produced  by 
individual  exertion,  and  therefore  properlv  be- 
longs to  the  individual ;  but  the  value  of  lana  only 
arises  jvith  the  growth  and  improvement  of  the 
community,  and  therefore  properly  belongs  to  the 
community.  It  is  not  because  of  what  its  owners 
have  done,  but  because  of  the  presence  of  the 
whole  great  population,  that  land  in  New  York  is 
worth  millions  an  acre.  This  value,  therefore,  is 
the  proper  fund  for  defraying  the  common  ex- 
penses of  the  whole  population;  and  it  must  be 
taken  for  public  use,  under  penalty  of  generating 
land  speculation  and  monopoly,  which  will  bring 
about  artificial  scarcity  where  the  Creator  has 
provided  in  abundance  for  all  whom  his  provi- 
dence has  called  into  existence.  It  is  thus  a 
violation  of  justice  to  tax  labor,  or  the  thin^  pro- 
duced by  labor,  and  it  is  also  a  violation  of  justice 
not  to  tax  land  values. 

"These  are  the  fundamental  reasons  for  which 
we  urge  the  single  tax,  believing  it  to  be  the 
greatest  and  most  fundamental  of  all  reforms. 
We  do  not  think  it  will  change  human  nature. 
That  man  can  never  do;  but  it  will  bring  about 
conditions  in  which  human  nature  can  develop 
what  is  best  instead  of,  as  now  in  so  many  cases, 
what  is  worst.  It  will  permit  such  an  enormous 
production  of  wealth  as  we  can  now  hardly  con- 
ceive. It  will  secure  an  equitable  distribution. 
It  will  solve  the  labor  problem,  and  dispel  the 
darkening  clouds  which  are  now  gathering  over 
the  horizon  of  our  civilization.  It  will  make  un- 
deserved property  an  unknown  thing.  It  will 
check  the  soul-destroying  greed  of  gain.  It  will 
enable  men  to  be  at  least  as  honest,  as  true,  as 
considerate,  and  as  high-minded  as  they  would 
like  to  be.  It  will  remove  temptations  to  lying, 
false  swearing,  bribery,  and  lawbreaking.  It 
will  open  to  all,  even  to  the  poorest,  the  com- 
forts and  refinements  and  opportunities  of  an 
advancing  civilization.  It  will  thus,  so  we  rev- 
erently believe,  clear  the  way  for  the  coming 
of  that  kingdom  of  right  and  justice,  and  conse- 
quently of  abundance  and  peace  and  happiness, 
for  which  the  Master  told  his  disciples  to  pray 
and  work.  It  is  not  because  it  is  a  promising 
invention  or  cunning  device  that  we  look  for 
the  single  tax  to  do  all  this;  it  is  because  it  in- 
volves a  conforming  of  the  most  fundamental 
adjustments  of  society  to  the  supreme  law  of 
justice,  because  it  involves  the  basing  of  the 
most  important  of  our  laws  on  the  principle 
that  we  should  do  to  others  as  we  would  be 
done  by." 

Although    the    present    political    and    social 
agitation  of  the  land  question,  now  active  and 
increasing    m    every    nation    where 
Histarifial    representative     government    exists, 
"^fl^™    dates  only  from  the  year  1879,  when 
mea^     Henry  George,   the   imknown   Cali- 
fornia printer,   published  his  great 
work.      Progress  and  Poverty,     the 
primary  principles  had  been  already  recognized 
and    enunciated    by    statesmen    and    thinkers. 
First  among  these  were  the  famous  physiocrats, 
to  whom  Mr.  George  dedicates  his  book  on  **  Pro- 
tection  or   Free   Trade,"   as  follows:    "To   the 
memory  of  those  illustrious  Frenchmen  of  a  cen- 
tury ago,  Quesnay,  Turgot,  Mirabeau,  Condorcet, 
Dupont,  and  their  fellows,  who  in  the  night  of 
despotism  foresaw  the  glories  of  the  coming  day." 
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These  economists  were  far  in  advance  of  Adam 
Smith,  desiring  the  abolition  not  only  of  pro- 
tective duties  but  all  taxes  direct  or  indirect,  ex- 
cept a  single  tax  upon  land  values.  In  England 
the  true  philosophical  statement  of  **The  Right 
to  the  Use  of  the  Earth"  was  first  popularly  pre- 
sented by  Herbert  Spencer,  in  the  famous  nmth 
chapter  of  his  work  on  '* Social  Statics,"  pub- 
lished in  1850.  At  that  time  the  practical  ap- 
plications of  the  principles  entmciated  seemed  in- 
finitely remote,  and  were  treated  as  interesting 
abstract  speculations.  Since  the  publication, 
however,  of  "Progress  and  Poverty,"  which 
brought  the  question  of  land  monopoly  into  a 
practical  relation  with  politics,  making  it  "a 
Durning  cjuestion,"  Mr.  Spencer  has  taken  occa- 
sion, in  his  latest  volume  of  ''Justice,"  to  modify 
and  apologize  for  his  early  utterances.  Never- 
theless, the  original  statement  stands  and  will 
continue  to  stand  as  the  most  complete  ethical 
expression  of  the  subject  yet  formulated.  For  a 
comprehensive  consideration  of  Herbert  Spencer's 
change  of  attitude,  the  reader  is  referred  to  "A 
Perplexed  Philosopher,"  by  Henry  George  (1892). 

Others  also  of  less  note  had  discerned  and 
enunciated  the  principle  underlying  the  single 
tax,  but  it  remained  for  the  author  of  "Progress 
and  Poverty,"  by  that  work  of  genius,  to  com- 
pel the  world's  attention  to  it.  For  a  succinct 
and  orderly  idea  of  the  origin  and  phenomenal 
growth  of  the  organized  single-tax  movement, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  files  of  The  Standard 
of  New  York,  whose  publication,  beginning  Jan. 
9,  1887,  and  ending  Aug.  31,  1892,  covers  the 
pioneer  period.  Its  continuance  was  not  deemed 
essential,  for  the  reason  that  the  press  of  the 
country  could  no  longer  avoid  the  discussion.  In 
its  place  several  journals  in  different  parts  of  the 
country  now  (1894)  devote  themselves  exclu- 
sively to  the  single-tax  propaganda. 

The  ethical  statement  of  the  reform  seldom 
meets  with  objection.  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
justice  demands  erjual  access  to  natural  oppor- 
timity  for  all  human  beings  who  must  live  upon 
this  earth.  It  is  indisputable  that  land  is  a 
bounty  of  the  Creator  and  not  the  product  of 
man;  and  that  all  wealth  is  derived  from  land  by 
the  application  of  man's  labor.  This  truth  once 
granted,  it  follows  logically  that  land  must  be 
separated  from  wealth,  altho  law  and  custom 
have  mixed  the  two,  confusing  private  property 
with  natural  opportunity.  The  distinction  is 
clear  and  simple.  What  the  individual  makes 
is  his.  What  nature  supplies  is  the  birthright  of 
all.  Hence,  land  ceases  to  be  rightfully  private 
property.  It  is  for  use,  not  for  ownership.  The 
single  tax  has  the  distinction  of  pointing  out 
how,  without  disturbing  existing  titles,  or  weak- 
ening possession,  or  lessening  security,  justice 
may  be  done  impartially.  Access  to  land  being 
a  common  right,  private  monopoly  is  a  univer- 
sal wrong,  unless  the  user  pays  the  community 
for  the  privilege.  As  sites  vary  in  desirability, 
grading  from  those  which  are  now  useless  to  the 
New  York  lot  which  recently  sold  at  the  rate  of 
$1 5,000,000  per  acre,  the  difference  is  distinguished 
as  rent,  a  value  created  by  the  growth  of  the 
community  and  the  demand  for  special  situations. 
This  preferential  difference,  or  economic  rent, 
made  by  and  belonging  to  the  people,  is  a  natural 
fund  ample  to  sustain  necessary  government. 
By  every  one  who  uses  land  paying  a  proper 
rental  for  the  privilege — not  to  the  landlord, 
who  now  claims  it,  but  to  the  government,  who 


dispenses  it  for  the  general  good — substantial 
equity  is  secured. 

The  objections  urp[ed   a|:aixist   the  single  tax 

are   various,   beginnmg  with  an   expression  of 

doubt  concerning  its  benencent  work- 

Obieotioni   "^^'  ^^^  ending  with  the  charge  of 

AiOTered  confiscation.  Granting  that  exact 
results  are  beyond  human  power  of 
prediction,  it  mav  be  safely  affirmed 
that  if  the  principles  of  the  reform  are  correct,  the 
result  may  be  left  to  take  care  of  itself.  Every 
great  movement  in  behalf  of  human  welfare,  like 
the  abolition  of  the  corn-laws  or  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  American  slave,. has  been  forced  to 
meet  the  same  prophecies  of  evil,  duly  proved  to 
be  groundless. 

As  regards  "confiscation,"  to  give  that  name 
to  the  action  of  society  in  taking  the  value 
which  it  creates  and  which  belongs  to  it,  altho 
that  value  has  for  generations  been  misappro- 
priated by  individuals,  is  to  misuse  terms  and 
confuse  sacred  rights.  The  single  tax  aims  only 
to  stop  the  present  confiscation.  It  does  not  ask 
indemnity  for  the  past,  but  security  for  the  future. 
AH  it  proposes  is  to  take  every  year  that  value 
which  society  in  its  collective  sense  creates  dur- 
ing that  year,  leaving  untaxed  everything  made 
or  produced  by  the  individual. 

The  advocates  of  the  single  tax,  while  rec- 
ognizing the  justice  and  propriety  of  govern- 
mental control  of  certain  natural  monopolies, 
such  as  franchises  belonging  to  all  of  the  people, 
and  now  generally  bestowed  without  compensa- 
tion on  private  corporations,  are  by  no  means 
Socialists.  They  would  not  substitute  pater- 
nalism for  individual  freedom.  The  single  tax  I 
aims  at  equality  of  opportunity,  and  not  of  pos- 
sessions. With  fair  play  and  an  open  fiela,  it  \ 
would  trust  results.  It  does  not  fear  compe- 
tition, but  has  no  faith  in  the  stability  ot  a 
society  where  free  competition  is  denied.  It  re- 
pudiates the  game  where  part  of  the  players  use 
loaded  dice.  It  has  more  faith  in  the  people 
than  in  their  rulers,  and  does  not  think  that  any 
combination,  whether  it  calls  itself  a  trust  or  a 
government,  can  manage  private  affairs  half  as 
well  as  the  people  can  do  it  themselves.  Rather 
it  demands  less  government  and  more  freedom. 

Since  the  previous  matter  was  prepared,  the 
spread  of  the  single-tax  principle  over  the  globe 
has  been  marked.  New  Zealand  presents  the 
best  practical  illustration  thus  far  obtained, 
altho  the  small  land-value  tax  and  the  exemp- 
tions from  its  operation  fail  to  produce  results 
which  a  thorough  application  of  the  single-tax 
theory  would  afford.  (All  unimproved  land  val- 
ues not  exceeding  £500  are  exempt;  and  those 
not  exceeding  a  value  of  jCi,.'>oo  are  allowed  a 
deduction  of  £500.)  In  1897,  by  this  exemption, 
92,925  landowners,  owning  an  unimproved  value 
of  £11,000, 81Q,  were  untaxed,  and  10,113  others, 
by  the  second  concession,  were  relieved  of  taxa- 
tion on  a  value  of  £5,068,000,  in  violation  of  the 
Henry  George  plan. 

Nevertheless,  this  partial  ai:^plication  of  land- 
value  taxation  has  proved  distinctly  beneficial  in 
the  line  prophesied.     In  response  to 

Proereis     ^^^    telegraphed    request    of    Lord 
Since  1896  ^^^^^   Colonial  Secretary  of  Great 
Britain  (April  5,  1906),  for  informa- 
tion available  as  to  the  working  of 
taxation  on  unimproved  land,  for  municipal  and 
State  purposes,  especially  as  to  "effects  on  build- 
ing trade,  on  rent,  on  incidence  of  taxation  on 
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house  property  and  vacant  sites  respectively,  and 
on  land  speculation,"  P.  Heyes  (F.S.A.A.,  Eng., 
Commissioner  of  Taxes,  New  Zealand)  summar- 
izes results  as  follows: 

BuUding  Trade. — ^The  effect  has  certainly  been  to  greatly 
stimulate  the  building  trade.  The  object  and  tendency  of 
this  system  of  taxation  is  to  compel  land  being  put  to  its  best 
use,  so  that  the  greatest  amotmt  of  inconie  may  be  derived 
from  it,  and  rendering  it  unprofitable  to  hold  land  for  pro- 
spective increment  in  value.  It  has  been  the  direct  cause  of 
much  valtaable  suburban  land  being  cut  up  and  placed  on  the 
market,  and  thus  rendered  more  easily  available  for  residen- 
tial purposes,  and  of  the  subdivision  of  large  estates  in  the 
country,  restUting  in  closer  settlement. 

The  effect  on  iirban  and  suburban  land  has  been  very 
marked.  It  has  compelled  owners  of  these  to  build  or  sell  to 
those  who  would;  it  has  thus  caused  a  great  impetus  to  the 
building  trade.  An  owner  of  land  occupied  by  buildings  of 
little  value  finding  that  he  has  to  pay  the  same  rates  and 
taxes  as  an  owner  having  his  land  occupied  by  a  valuable 
block  of  buildings  must  see  that  his  interests  lay  in  putting 
his  land  to  its  best  use.  The  rebuilding  of  this  city  (Welling- 
ton), which  for  some  years  past  has  been  rapidly  going  on.  is 
largely  attributable  to  the  ta::uition  and  rating  on  land  values. 
so  that  the  supply  of  building  materials  could  not  at  times 
keep  pace  with  the  demand. 

Kent. — ^The  tendency  of  this  system  of  taxation  is  not  to 
increase  rent  but.  on  the  contrary,  as  the  tax  becomes  heavier 
it  tends  to  bring  into  beneficial  occupation 
—  ,  J  ^^^  '^o*  put  to  its  best  use  and  so  reduces 
V0W  Z6ftlE]ld  rent,  the  improvements  being  entirely  free 
from  all  rates  and  taxes.  In  some  cases, 
where  land  suitable  for  building  sites  is  limited. 
high  rents  have  been  maintained  notwithstanding  the  tend- 
ency of  the  system. 

Vacant  Sites. — The  effect  has  been  to  cause  vacant  sites 
being  put  to  their  best  use  by  expenditure  on  improve- 
ments. On  vacant  sites  the  rates  and  taxes  are  increased 
and  continue  to  increase  as  the  adjacent  sites  which  have  been 
improved  increase  in  value.  It  thus  becomes  unprofitable 
to  continue  to  hold  land  unimproved. 

Incidence  of  Taxation. — The  taxation  on  building  property. 
where  the  improvements  exceed  the  tmimproved  value,  is 
decreased;  where  the  unimproved  value  exceeds  the  improve- 
ments the  taxation  is  increased. 

Land  Spectdation. — The  tendency  is  to  discourage  sr^ecu- 
lation  as  the  tax  partially  or  wholly  discoimts  the  rise  in 
value,  but  land  speculation  has  not  ceased  in  some  districts 
where  the  S3rstem  has  been  adopted,  because: 

(x)  The  tax  has  not  been  sufficient  to  render  speculation 
profitable  in  the  large  cities,  though  it  has  been  a  factor  to  be 
reckoned  with. 

(a)  The  rapid  increase  in  values  has  caused  speculation  in 
spite  of  the  tax. 

Land  speculation  in  this  colony  of  late  years  has  chiefly 
arisen  in  the  purchase  of  estates  which  have  not  presently 
been  put  to  their  best  xise  by  the  owners,  principally  consisting 
of  suburban  lands,  which,  after  being  acquired  and  improved 
by  subdivision  into  residential  allotments  and  by  roading, 
remit  in  the  extensive  building  of  residences  also,  in  country 
lands  lAi^e  blocks  of  land  suitable  for  subdivision  into  small 
farms.  The  effect  of  this  has  been  rather  beneficial  than 
otherwise,  because,  in  addition  to  the  land  being  put  to  its 
best  use,  it  tends  to  reduce  rents  and  values  of  residential 
sites  by  the  lar^  increase  of  these  made  available.  The 
form  of  speculation  in  land  unused  and  held  for  a  prospective 
increment  is  mrely  met  with  in  recent  years. 

(Parliamentary  Blue  Book  Relative  to  the  Working  of  the 
Taxation  of  the  unimproved  Value  of  Land  in  New  Zealand, 
New  South  Wales,  and  South  Australia.) 

In  Australia,  South  Africa,  Russia — ^where 
Tolstoy  champions  the  views  of  Henry  George 
and  the  peasants  are  makins^  the  land  question  of 
first  importance — India,  Hungary,  Denmark, 
Canada,  and  the  United  States  the  agitation 
steadily  gains.  In  Great  Britain  it  has  reached 
the  practical  stage  in  politics  and  the  taxation  of 
land  values  is  the  pronounced  program  of  the 
present  Liberal  government  and  is  earnestly 
urged  by  the  Premier,  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman.  A  large  majority  of  the  House  of 
Commons  in  its  favor  is  confidently  expected 
when  the  question  comes  up  for  vote.  Already 
a  Scotch  bill  providing  for  tne  separation  of  land 
values  from  improvements  and  permission  to  tax 
land  values  alone,  at  a  rate  not  exceeding  two 
shillings(io  per  cent) in  the  pound,  has  been  offered 
and  is  waiting  its  turn  for  legislative  action.  In 
Germany  a  large  ntunber  of  municipalities  and 


districts  are  supported  in  great  part  or  altogether 
by  revenues  derived  from  lands  and  utilities 
publicly  owned.  Data  from  fifty-nine  districts 
belongmg  to  fifteen  German  provinces  was  ob- 
tained in  1802,  while  others,  where  the  returns 
from  the  puolic  lands  are  said  to  pay  all  local 
rates  and  taxes,  failed  to  respond. 

For  illustration,  two  examples  are  here  given, 
one  rural  and  one  urban.  Hagenau  (Alsace),  a 
town  of  about  12,000  inhabitants,  obtained 
;£i4,256  from  its  public  land.  With  the  addition 
of  the  produce  of  the  water  system,  £1,075,  and 
the  gas,  £850,  sufficient  revenue  was  oDtained 
to  make  the  local  rates  and  taxes  practically 
negligible.  Gorlitz  (Schlesia)  was  the  most 
favorable  place  of  all  German  towns  of  over 
50,000  inhabitants  with  regard  to  local  rates  and 
taxes.  In  1891-92  individual  tax  came  to  8 
marks  2  pfennigs;  in  1892-93,  to  7  mk.  28  pfgs. 
The  details  of  these  and  many  other  places  are 
given  by  Adolph  Damaschke  in  the  August  num- 
ber of  Land  and  Labor  (London,  Eng.).  Carried 
to  its  ultimate  application  the  system  would 
abolish  all  taxation,  besides  enlarging  oppor- 
tunity for  labor  to  employ  itself. 

A  White  Paper,  giving  latest  data,  issued  June 
13,  1906,  bv  the  German  Government,  is  full  of 
interest.  Commenting  upon  the  facts  and  fig- 
ures, the  Daily  News  (London)  of  June  14th 
says:  "All  the  predictions  of  those  who  advocate 
this  reform  (single  tax)  are  again  fulfilled.  Be- 
fore this  obvious  pieces  of  justice  was  effected  in 
Germany  many  owner^were  paying  only  a  fif- 
tieth of  their  proper  assessment.  Since  the  mar- 
ket-value system  was  instituted,  working-class 
dwellings  have  been  relieved  of  from  30  to  40  per 
cent  of  their  former  burdens.  Speculation  in  land 
has  been  discouraged,  and  the  supply  of  land  has 
necessarily  become  more  healthy  and  useful  to 
builders,  tenants,  and  the  community  at  large." 

But  more  striking  than  these  slow  changes  of 
long-fixt  custom  is  the  revolution  of  public  senti- 
ment regarding  Henry  George  and  his  theories. 
He  died  at  the  stunmit  of  his  career,  universally 
honored  and  lamented.  His  ideas  have  become 
the  common  coin  of  economic  thinkers,  and  or- 
thodox professors  of  political  economy  no  longer 
wing  their  shafts  of  ridicule  or  denunciation 
at  his  principles.  Altho  the  single  tax  is  still  , 
often  confounded  with  socialism,  it  is  in  reality  , 
the  extremity  of  the  poles  a])art.  It  has  no 
contention  with  capital  or  competition,  holding 
both  to  be  natural  and  beneficent  under  conditions 
free  from  land  monopoly.  Yet  it  agrees  with  the 
sentiment  of  Karl  Marx,  the  typical  Socialist,  that 
*'the  expropriation  of  the  mass  of  the  people  from 
the  soil  forms  the  basis  of  the  capitalist  mode  of 
production";  in  other  words,  the  basis  of  the 
system  under  which  capital  is  able  to  exploit 
labor.     Only  free  land  can  make  free  men. 

For  a  comprehensive  discussion  of  the  single 
tax,  touching  all  points  at  issue,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  works  of  Henry  George,  notablv 
"Progress  and  Poverty";  "Social  Problems'  ; 
"Protection  or  Free  Trade";  "The  Land  Ques- 
tion" ;  "The  Condition  of  Labor  (An  Open 
Letter  to  Pope  Leo  XIII.)";  and  "A  Perplexed 
Philosopher.  W.  L.  Garrison. 

OBJECTIONS    TO    THE    SINGLE    TAX 

Objections  to  the  single  tax  usually  come 
from  two  opposite  standpoints,  from  conserva- 
tives who  Delieve  in  private  property  in  land. 
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and  from  Socialists  or  other  radical  thinkers, 
who  consider  the  single  tax  an  inadequate  way 
of  meeting  the  land  problem.  The  two  classes  of 
objections  may  be  briefly  summarized  as  follows : 

First,  conservatives  argue  against  the  single 
tax  as  in  the  first  place  based  on  false  assump- 
tions in  justice.  Mr.  George  bases  his  argument 
on  the  assumption  that  since,  to  use  his  words, 
*'Land  values  arise  from  the  presence  of  all  .  .  . 
the  land  belongs  equally  to  all."  This  is,  of 
course,  a  non  sequitur.  The  land  does  not  belong 
equally  to  all  unless  its  value  is  contributed  to 
equally  by  all,  which  is  notoriously  not  the  case. 
As  Mr.  Spahr  points  out  in  The  Political  Science 
Quarterly  (vol.  vi..  No.  4),  there  are  many  indi- 
viduals whose  presence  on  land  lowers  its  value, 
while  there  are  many  more  whose  presence  in- 
creases land  values  very  slightly.  He  instances 
in  America  the  North  American  Indians,  and  the 
Hungarians  and  Italians  who  pour  into  New 
York  City.  It  depends  on  how  much  land  is  im- 
proved, whether  the  presence  of  people  gives  it 
value.  It  is  even  questionable  whether,  were  it 
not  for  improvements,  land  would  have  any 
value.  Undoubtedly  unimproved  lots  surrouna- 
ed  by  improved  lots  have  often  immense  value, 
but  remove  all  improvements  and  how  much 
value  would  they  have?  Therefore  it  is  said  to 
tax  land  values  is  as  much  to  tax  labor  as  any 
other  tax,  and  like  any  other  tax  to  tax  an 
earned  increment.  Thus,  the  foundation  in  jus- 
tice of  the  single  tax  is  overthrown. 

Secondly,  conservatives  argue  that  the  single 
tax  is  unjust  because  it  distinguishes  between 
forms  of  labor.  Here  is  a  man  who  has  put  all  his 
earnings  into  land;  another  has  invested  his  in 
manufactures.  Neither  themselves  work,  yet  the 
single  tax  would  take  the  whole  income  of  the 
one  and  not  touch  the  income  of  the  other. 

Thirdly,  conservatives  argue  that  the  single 
tax  would  work  ill,  because  it  would  weaken  at 
its  very  vital  point  the  sense  of  private  owner- 
ship in  the  soil,  which  has  been  the  very  keystone 
of  society.     (For  a  discussion  of  this,  see  Land.) 

Fourthly,  conservatives  argue  that  the  single 
tax  would  not  raise  sufficient  revenue  for  the 
government  to  enable  it  to  do  away  with  all 
other  taxes,  and  so  the  whole  theory  of  the 
single  tax  would  be  upset.  Says  Mr.  Spahr 
(idem) : 

As  regards  England,  we  have  fortunately  at  hand  the 
statistics  prepared  by  Mr.  Giflfen  in  his  paper  before  the 
Statistical  Society  in  Dec.,  1889.  in  which  he  was  not  con- 
sidering the  subject  of  the  single  tax,  and  is  therefore  not 
open  to  the  charge  of  special  pleading.  The  value  of  the 
farm  lands  of  Great  Britain  in  1885  was  $8,400,000,000. 
The  value  of  the  houses  was  $9,500,000,000.  If  we  assume 
that  60  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  English  houses  was  the 
value  of  the  land  on  which  they  stood,  then  the  total  value 
of  all  the  land  in  England  was  but  $14,000,000,000.  The 
taxation  of  England  in  1885  was  $750,000,000,  of  which  not  to 
exceed  $100,000,000  rests  upon  land.  The  question  then  is, 
G)uld  the  land  of  England  support  an  additional  tax  of 
$650,000,000?  The  answer  is  obvious  when  we  remember 
that  Mr.  Giffen  arrived  at  the  total  land  value  by  multiplying 
rentals  by  thirty;  that  is.  the  average  rental  of  land  in  England 
is  3i  percent.  Three  and  one  third  per  cent  upon  $14,000.- 
000.000  would  be  but  $470,000,000.  In  other  words,  the 
single  tax  in  England,  even  if  the  entire  rentals  of  the  land 
inclusive  of  improvements  incorporated  within  the  soil  were 
taken,  would  produce  a  deficit  of  $200,000,000  anntaally. 

In  America  the  aggregate  deficit  is  less  clear.  Yet  here  we 
find  that  in  most  of  our  Eastern  states  the  local  taxes  alone 
have  for  years  been  much  greater  than  the  aggregate  in- 
crease in  the  values  of  the  land.  For  example,  in  Connecticut 
during  the  past  fifteen  years  the  assessed  value  of  the  land 
has  increased  $36,000,000.  The  aggregate  taxes  paid  have 
been  more  than  $70,000,000.  As  these  taxes  have  been  con- 
tributed by  the  property-owners,  the  latter  have  already  more 
than  paid  for  the  increment  which  they  have  received.  The 
logical  application  of  the  single-tax  theory  would  require  that 


the  property-owners  receive  back  the  taxes  they  have  ad- 
vanced, and  turn  over  to  the  public  the  increment  that  has 
arisen.  This  would  leave  the  public  vastly  in  debt  to  the 
property-owners,  instead  of  the  property-owners  vastly  in 
debt  to  the  public. 

Fifthly,  it  is  argued  that  the  single  tax  rests 
on  a  complete  misreading  of  present  facts.  Mr. 
Spahr  continues  in  the  above  article : 

The  fundamental  mistake  of  Mr.  George  and  the  sin^ 
tax  advocates  is  their  conception  that  in  the  value  of  the 
land  the  community  has  a  vast  element  of  wealth  whidi  has 
somehow  come  of  itself,  without  the  expenditure  of  labor  or 
capital.  A  correlative  error  is  their  asstunption  that  another 
amount  equally  vast  may  now  be  created  without  labor,  h^ 
adopting  their  system.  -Their  platform  promises  that  the 
single  tax  would  make  it  impossible  for  speculators  and 
monopolists  to  hold  opportimities  tmused  or  only  half  used, 
and  would  throw  open  to  labor  the  illimitable  field  of  em- 
ployment which  the  earth  offers  to  man.  It  would  thus  soUt 
the  labor  problem,  doing  away  with  involuntary  poverty, 
raise  wages  in  all  occupations,  and  cause  such  an  enonnoos 
production  of  wealth  as  would  give  to  all  comfort.  leisure,  and 
participation  in  the  advantages  of  an  advancing  civilization. 

Here  it  is  assumed  that  if  the  taxes  now  levied  upon  houses 
and  improvements  were  rei>ealed.  there  would  at  once  be  an 
immense  addition  to  the  national  wealth.  All  the  unimproved 
farm  land  would  at  once  be  brought  under  cultivation;  all  the 
vacant  building  lots  would  at  once  be  covered  with  houses. 
This  were  indeed  a  consununation  devoutly  to  be  wished, 
but  this  is  the  most  absurd  portion  of  the  entire  siny^tax 
program.  Houses  cannot  be  built  except  out  of  new  saving, 
unless  capital  can  be  withdrawn  from  other  enterprises.  To 
withdraw  capital  from  other  enterprises  where  it  is  mon 
remtmerative.  and  put  it  into  the  building  of  houses  which 
will  not  be  needed  by  the  community  for  years,  or  into  the 
improving  of  farms  whose  cultivation  is  not  3ret  demanded, 
would  be  the  most  enormous  possible  waste  of  our  national 
wealth.  There  is  no  vast  fund  oi  wealth  in  the  air  which  can 
be  brought  to  earth  by  the  touch  of  Mr.  George's  ma«ic  wand. 
The  amount  of  wealth  which  society  can  produce  is  limited 
by  the  amount  of  labor  and  caintal  which  sodetv  has  at  its 
disposal.  Any  plan  to  turn  this  investment  out  of  its  natural 
channel  involves  an  economic  loss.  Except  in  trivial  and 
exceptional  cases,  there  is  no  wealth  which  is  not  the  product 
of  labor,  and  no  wealth  can  be  created  except  as  the  product 
of  labor. 

Lastly,  conservatives  argue  that  rent  is  not 
the  enormous  evil  it  is  considered  by  land  re- 
formers, and  that  what  evil  it  does  do  will  not  be 
removed  by  the  single  tax.  Of  the  inability  of 
the  single  tax  to  remove  the  evils  of  rent  for  the 
city  poor,  Professor  Seligman  says  (single-tax 
discussion  before  the  American  Social  Science 
Association,  Sept.  5,  1890): 

How  is  the  single  tax  going  to  relieve  the  inhabitants  of 
the  slums?  They  will  not  go  to  the  suburbs,  where  there  is 
plenty  of  land,  for  the  same  reasons  that  they  do  not  go  there 
now.  Rent  in  the  suburbs  or  up- town  districts  is  at  the  present 
moment  vastly  less  than  in  the  crowded  slums,  and  yet  the 
slums  are  crowded.  The  average  workman  prefers  to  be  near 
his  work,  prefers  to  enjoy  the  social  opportunities  of  contact 
with  his  fellow  workman,  evenings  as  well  as  daytimes.  All 
careful  students  of  the  problem  of  housing  the  poor  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  in  the  crowded  centers  where 
there  is  no  unoccupied  land,  and  not  in  the  suburbs  where 
rents  are  low,  that  the  problem  must  be  solved.  Now.  when 
we  look  at  the  thing  from  a  practical  standpoint,  how  is  the 
tenement-house  workman  to  derive  any  oenefit  from  the 
single  tax?  His  rent  will  be  just  exactly  as  high  as  at 
present:  for  his  rent  is  a  veritable  rack-rent,  fixt  by  the  stress 
of  competition.  The  competition  for  rooms  will  be  not  a 
whit  less  when  the  State  becomes  the  landlord.  And  how  axe 
his  wages  to  be  increased  ?  Waipes  can  be  increased  in  only 
one  of  three  ways — through  the  increase  of  capital,  through 
the  increased  efficiency  of  the  laborer,  or  through  the  increased 
standard  of  living,  which  will  enable  the  workman  to  compel 
higher  wages.  But  the  single  tax  can  accomplish  none  of 
these  three  things.  To  take  away  economic  rent  and  to  turn 
it  over  to  the  State,  will  not  increase  capital  one  whit,  willnot 
decrease  the  monthly  rent  of  the  tenement-bouse  poptalation 
by  one  iota.  Into  what  does  all  this  fair  dream  of  economic 
felicity  resolve  itself?  Into  mere  mist,  into  mere  nothing- 
ness. The  tenement-house  population,  no  more  than  the 
American  farmer,  will  derive  no  advantage  from  the  single 
tax. 

The  Socialist  objections  to  the  single  tax 
are  different.  They  agree  absolutely  with  the 
single-taxers,  that  the  natural  values  of  the  soil 
should  belong  to  no  individual.     They  favor  land 
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nationalization,  and  many  of  them  believe  that 
the  single  tax  would  be  a  good  way  to  introduce 
such  a  measure,  but  they  do  not  believe  in  the 
taxation  of  land  values  as  a  single  tax,  nor  that 
by  itself  the  single  tax  would  do  much  good,  nor 
even  that  it  should  be  favored  as  a  practical  first 
step  toward  socialism.  They  favor  only  the  in- 
creasing taxation  of  land  values  in  connection 
with  other  reforms,  as  is  being  done 

g^j^l^  in  Australia  as  a  part  of  a  Socialist 
|5?^^^  program.  They  object  to  the  single 
^'^^^  tax  by  itself  or  even  as  a  first  step, 
first,  because  by  itself,  or  even  by 
itself  for  a  while,  it  would  do  little  good.  As 
Professor  Seligjman  has  shown  above,  it  would 
not  lower  rent  in  the  cities,  but  only  transfer  rent 
to  the  government.  It  might  throw  suburban 
land  held  for  speculation  on  to  the  market;  but 
only  those  could  buy  this  land  who  had  capital 
with  which  to  improve  it.  Poor  men  could  not  get 
the  land.  But  rich  men  could  hire  labor  to  im- 
prove it,  and  this  would  employ  labor.  Yes,  but 
at  what  prices?  Only  by  withdrawing  capital 
from  other  investments  and  attracting  laborers 
from  other  cities,  which  would  mean  a  competi- 
tion changing  rather  than  raising  wages.  The 
attracted  ^borers,  too,  would  have  to  live  some- 
where. They  could  not  buy  the  land,  nor  live 
far  from  their  work,  hence  they  would  crowd  into 
the  already  overcrowded  slums,  and  thus  raise 
rents.  Landlords  could  put  up  cheap  tenement- 
houses,  make  profits  from  them,  and  still  pay  all 
the  land  values  to  the  government. 

A  deeper  Socialist  objection  is  that  the  single 
tax,  unaccompanied  by  socialism,  would  simply 
rivet  the  chains  of  the  workingman.  Single- 
taxers  usually  claim  that  if  land  values  were 
taxed,  land  would  be  thrown  open  to  all,  all 
would  have  opportunitv  to.  labor  and  could 
secure  the  full  return  of  their  labor;  the  smart 
getting  much,  and  the  less  able  less,  but  each 
accoroing  to  his  deserts.  This  is  not  at  all  the 
case.  Taxing  land  values  would  not  throw  land 
open  to  all,  but  only  to  those  with  capital,  for, 
according  to  the  theory,  those  offering  most  for 
the  land  would  get  it,  and  capitalists  could  offer 
most.  Men  are  not  equal  in  aoility.  Smart  men 
with  land  would  make  better  use  of  it  than  others. 
They  could  afford  to  buy  machinery;  other  men 
could  not.  With  that  advantage  they  could  un- 
dersell and  eventually  drive  out  the  feebler  folk, 
who  would  have  to  toil  at  wage  labor  as  to-day. 

The  smart  men  could  leave  money  to  their 
children,  and  so  children,  even  tho  not  smart 
themselves,  could  live  in  idleness,  while  others 
toiled  for  them  as  to-day.  The  single-taxers' 
glorification  of  competition  plus  a  single  tax 
calls  for  the  competition  of  equals,  to  be  just. 
In  practise  it  would  be  the  competition  of  un- 
equals,  which  means  the  rule  of  smartness, 
shrewdness,  and  force,  which  is  not  just.  Some 
argue  that  it  is  just  that  the  strong  should  get  the 
good  of  their  strength  and  that  the  weak  should 
suffer  for  their  weakness.  This  possibly  would 
be  just,  if  men  wholly  made  themselves,  but  men 
do  not.  They  are  largely  modified  by  environ- 
ment. The  weU-fed  son  of  a  capitalist  can  get 
land  and  live  in  idleness,  hiring  the  sickly  son  of  a 
8ickl3r  workingman  to  toil  for  him.     Is  this  just  ? 

Thirdly,  Socialists  deny  any  such  distinction 
between  land  values  and  other  values  as  the 
single  tax  claims.  If  individuals  alone  have 
not  produced  the  land,  they  also  have  not  alone 
proauced  other  things.    All  production  as  well 


as   that  of  land   values  belongs  to  all.     Says 
Professor  Seligman  (idem): 

Individual  labor,  I  venture  to  say,  has  never  by  itself 
produced  anything  in  civilized  society.  Let  us  take  the 
worknmn  fashioning  a  chair.  The  wood  he  certainly  has  not 
produced.  The  tools  that  he  uses  are  the  result  of  the  con- 
tribution of  others.  The  house  in  which  he  works,  the 
clothes  he  wears,  the  food  he  eats  (all  of  which  are  necessary 
to  the  making  of  a  chair  in  civilized  society),  are  the  result 
of  contributions  of  the  community.  His  satety  from  robbery 
and  pillage — nay,  his  very  existence — is  dependent  on  the 
ceaseless  cooperation  of  the  society  about  him.  How  can  it 
be  said,  in  the  face  of  all  this,  that  his  own  individual  labor 
wholly  creates  anything  ?  If  it  be  answered  that  it  pays  for  his 
tools,  his  clothing,  his  protection,  etc.,  I  say.  So  does  the 
landowner  pay  for  the  land  he  purchases.  Nothing,  I  repeat, 
is  wholly  the  result  of  unaided  individual  labor.  No  one  has 
a  right  to  say.  This  belongs  completely  and  absolutely  to  me, 
because  I  aJone  have  produced  it.  In  truth,  this  is  the 
groimdwork  of  socialism.  The  Socialists  have  been  far  more 
logical  than  Henry  George.  They  deny  the  existence  of  any 
difference,  save  that  in  degree,  between  property  in  land  and 
property  in  other  capital.  That  is  the  reason  why  the 
English  enthusiasts  are  leaving  land  nationalization  and 
enrolling  themselves  under  the  banners  of  socialism.  That  is 
the  reason  why,  in  this  country,  the  growth  of  Bellamy's 
nationalism  marks  the  gradual  decadence  of  the  single-tax 
movement.  That  is  the  reason  why  any  one  who  has  to  do 
with  laboring  men  throughout  the  country  is  now  meeting 
in  every  center  hundreds  who  were  formerly  Georgites,  but 
who  now  have  become  converted  to  the  newer  forms  of 
socialism. 

SISMONDI,  JEAN  CHAI^^ES  LEONARD  SI- 
MONDE  DE:  Historian;  economist;  bom  in 
Geneva,  Switzerland,  1773.  Educated  in  his  na- 
tive town,  became  a  clerk  in  Lyons,  but  political 
disturbances  drove  him  into  exile  and  he  lived  in 
England  and  Italy  for  some  years.  Settled  in 
Geneva  in  1800,  and  devoted  himself  to  literature, 
politics,  and  economics. 

Wrote  first  a  treatise,  *'De  la  Richesse  Com- 
merciale,"  in  which  he  followed  strictly  the  prin- 
ciples of  Adam  Smith.  Afterward  came  to  re- 
gard these  principles  as  insufficient  and  requiring 
modification.  Contributed  articles  on  politick 
economy  to  the  "Edinburgh  Encyclopaedia,"  in 
which  his  new  views  were  partially  indicated. 
They  were  fully  developed  in  his  principal  eco- 
nomic work.  "Nouveaux  Principes  d'ficonomie 
Politique,  ou  de  la  Richesse  dans  ses  Rapports 
avec  la  Population,"  and  "fitudes  sur  les  Sciences 
Sociales."  Became,  however,  best  known  as  a 
historian  with  his  "Histoire  des  R^publiques 
Italiennes  du  Moyen  Age,"  his  "Histoire  des 
Fran9ais,"  31  vols.,  and  lesser  works.  Died  in 
Geneva,  1842. 

SLAVERY:  Slavery  is  the  first  condition  in 
which  laborers  as  a  class  appear  in  history.  In 
the  hunter  period  of  our  human  history  the  con- 
queror does  not  enslave  his  vanquished  foe,  but 
slays  him  at  once;  in  the  pastoral  period  slaves 
are  generally  captured  only  to  be  sold ;  but  when 
sedentarv  iSe  begins,  slavery  originates.  Espe- 
cially where  warlike  habits  prevail,  slaves  are 
procured  to  provide  food  for  their  military  mas- 
ters. Slavery  was  modified  wherever  theocrat- 
ic organizations  became  established,  and  only 
reached  its  extreme  form  where  the  military 
order  dominated  the  sacerdotal.  Slavery  was 
an  advance  on  what  went  before.  It  was  in- 
finitely better  than  cannibalism,  or  the  wholesale 
slaughter  of  the  captives  in  war.  It  may  be 
said  here  that  slave  was  originally  a  national 
name ;  it  meant  a  man  of  Slavonic  race  captured 
and  made  a  bondman  by  the  Gennans.  Its  ulti- 
mate derivation  is  from  slava,  glory. 

Wherever  slavery  has  existed,  it  has  meant 
wrong,  injustice,  violence,  brutality,  engendered 
both  m  master  and  slave.    Prisoners  of  war,  held 
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for  debt,  or  self-sold — slaves  have  had  little  but 

cruel  treatment  until  their  emancipation  by  death. 

Hebrew  slavery  was  milder  than  that 

-^j         of  anv  other  nation.    The  law  pro- 

l^~j        tected  the  slave  from  violence  and 

oiKwmj  from  permanent  bondage.  Every 
slave  was  to  be  emancipated  at  the 
seventh  year.  (See  J  udaism.)  In  Greece  we  find 
slavery  fully  established  in  the  Homeric  period. 
War  captives  are  enslaved,  sold,  or  held  at  ran- 
som, sometimes  the  women  only  are  saved  from 
slaughter.  Pirates  occasionally  kidnaped  free 
persons  and  sold  them  for  slaves  in  other  regions. 
Not  unfrequently  the  slave  would  be  of  nobler 
birth  than  his  owner.  The  men  slaves  were  made 
to  till  the  ground  and  tend  the  cattle,  and  the 
women  slaves  to  perform  the  domestic  duties. 

It  is,  however,  most  interesting  and  impor- 
tant to  study  slavery  as  it  appeared  later  in  his- 
toric Greece,  and  especially  at  Athens.  The 
sources  of  slavery  in  Greece  were:  (i)  Birth,  the 
enslavement  of  slaves*  children.  This  was  not  a 
common  source,  as  it  was  found  cheaper  to  buy  a 
slave  than  to  rear  one.  (2)  Sale  of  children  by 
their  free  parents.  (3)  Through  indigence  free- 
men sometimes  sold  themselves;  and  at  Athens, 
before  Solon,  an  insolvent  debtor  became  the 
slave  of  his  creditor.  (4)  Capture  in  war.  After 
Thebes  was  taken  by  Alexander,  30,000  women 
and  children  are  said  to  Have  been  sold.  (5) 
Commerce.  There  was  a  systematic  slave-trade. 
The  principal  slave-markets  were  Athens,  Chios, 
Cyprus,  Samos,  and  Ephesus.  Thrace  was  the 
chief  source  of  supply.  Servile  labor  gradually 
displaced  free  labor,  not  only  in  agriculture  but 
in  manufactures  and  commerce  as  well.  Spec- 
ulators either  directly  employed  slaves  or  hired 
them  out  for  profit.  Athenajus  gives  the  num- 
ber of  Athenian  slaves  as  400,000;  Hume,  how- 
ever, says  it  should  be  40,000. 

The  condition  of  the  slaves  at  Athens  was  not 
as  bad  as  in  many  other  countries.  Privileges 
were  allowed  them  which  in  Rome  would  have 
been  termed  license.     Says  Dr.  Ingram : 

The  slave  was  introduced  with  certain  customary  rites 
into  his  position  in  the  family;  he  was  in  practise,  tho  not  by 
law,  permitted  to  accumulate  a  private  fund  of  his  own; 
his  marriage  was  also  recognized  by  custom;  tho  in  general 
excluded  from  sacred  ceremonies  and  public  sacrifices,  slaves 
were  admissible  to  religious  associations  of  a  private  kind; 
there  were  some  popular  festivals  in  which  they  were  allowed 
to  participate;  they  had  even  special  ones  for  themselves, 
both  at  Athens  and  in  other  Greek  centers.  Their  remains 
were  deposited  in  the  family  tomb  of  their  master,  who  some- 
times erected  monuments  in  testimony  of  his  affection  and 
regret. 

The  Athenian  law  afforded  some  protection 
to  the  slave.     He  had  an  action  for  outrage, 
like  a  freeman;  and  if  killed  by  a  stranger  was 
avenged  as  a  citizen.     If  a  master  slew  a  slave, 
it  was  atoned  for  by  exile  and  religious  expiation. 
Even  when  the  slave  struck  back  and  killed  his 
master,  he  had  to  be  handed  over  to  the  magis- 
trate for  punishment.     There  were  several  ways 
in  which  a  slave  might  become  a  freeman:  by 
buying  his  freedom,  by  having  his  name  inscribed 
in  the  public  registers,  by  sale  or  donation  to  cer- 
tain temples,  by  proclamation  in  the  theater,  law 
court,  or  other  public  place,  or  hy 
(r^g^Q      being    freely    emancipated    by    his 
Period      J^aster.    The  condition  of  the  Helots 
of  Laconia  was  peculiar.     They  were 
owned    by   the    State,   which    gave 
their  services  to  individuals.     The  domestic  serv- 
ants of  Sparta  were  all  Helots,  who  were  gener- 


ally serfs,  living  in  country  villages  and  cultivat- 
ing the  land  of  their  masters.  They  had  homes, 
wives,  and  families;  could  acquire  property,  and 
could  not  be  sold  out  of  the  country.  They 
were  employed  in  public  works,  and  also  served 
as  light-armed  troops  in  war.  They  were  never 
trusted  by  the  Spartans,  and  on  one  occasioQ 
2 ,000  Helots,  who  had  distinguished  themselves 
by  their  courage  on  the  battlefield,  were  foully 
massacred. 

But  it  was  in  Rome  that  slavery  found  its  most 
natural  and  relatively  le^timate  state — Rome 
in  its  later  rather  than  in  its  earlier  days,  when 
the  farmer  and  his  slave  worked  in  the  field  side 
by  side.  But  the  growth  of  wealth  through  con- 
quest created  a  demand  for  slave-labor,  and  sep- 
arated the  owners  from  the  necessity  to  labor. 
Immense  numbers  of  slaves  were  sold  after  every 
war.  Caesar  on  one  occasion  in  Gaul  sold  63,000; 
and  in  Epirus  150,000  were  sold  by  Paulus  aiter 
his  victory.  By  the  Jewish  war  the  Romans 
acquired  97,000  slaves,  besides  slaughtering 
thousands  in  the  arena.  The  Roman  writers 
speak  of  some  masters  who  possest  400  slaves, 
and  of  one  who  owned  as  many  as  4,116.  Blair 
fixes  the  proportion  of  slaves  to  freemen  as  three 
to  one  in  the  Roman  world.  According  to  this 
calculation  there  would  have  been  in  Italy,  in  the 
reign  of  Claudius,  6,944,000  freemen  and  20,832,- 
000  slaves.  The  original  Roman  law  allowed  the 
master  the  power  of  life  and  death  over  his 
slaves;  he  was  an  absolute  and  irresponsible  des- 
pot. The  slave  could  not  legally  possess  property, 
tho  in  practise  he  was  often  permitted  to  enjoy 
and  even  accumulate  chance  earnings.  Slave 
marriage  was  tolerated  without  being  made  legal; 
and  thus  a  slave  was  not  deemed  capable  of 
the  crime  of  adultery.  By  general  sanction  and 
custom,  however,  the  marriage  relation  was 
strengthened,  and  the  names  of  husband  and  wife 
were  commonly  used  in  reference  to  slaves.  For 
committing  any  state  offense  they  were  punished 
with  death.  In  law  they  could  not  be  examined 
as  witnesses,  except  by  torture..  An  accused 
slave  could  not  invoke  the  aid  of  the  tribunes; 
nor  could  he  accuse  his  master  except  on  ^e 
gravest  crimes. 

As  to  their  treatment,  many  Romans  favored 
a  certain  familiarity  and  friendliness  of  inter- 
course with  their  bondmen,  but  not  such  as  to 
diminish  the  profit  derived  from,  their  labor. 
The  wide  extent  of  the  rural  estates  rendered 
personal  knowledge  or  oversight  of  the  slaves 
difficult,  and  by  degrees  chains  came  to  be  used, 
worn  day  and  night.  Even  in  private  houses  the 
porter  was  chained  near  the  aoor.  The  master 
had  his  domestic  favorites,  and  sometimes  the 
attachment  was  one  of  mutual  affection.  During 
the  wars  slaves  showed  in  noted  instances  the 
most  noble  and  devoted  fidelity  to  their  owners. 
The  bondmen  who  were  outside  the  household 
had,  however,  the  greater  freedom  of  action. 

In  the  mines,  where  slaves  were  sent  by  specu- 
lators, men  and  women  worked  half  nakal,  in 
chains,  and  goaded  by  the  curse  and  lash  of  over- 
seers. Cato  advised  the  farm  lords  to  get  rid  of 
their  old  oxen  and  old  slaves,  as  well  as  of  their 
sick  ones.  Sick  slaves  were  commonly  exposed 
on  an  island  in  the  Tiber.  In  the  arena  slaves 
were  exposed  to  every  torture  and  indignity  that 
the  devilish  invention  of  their  conquerors  cotdd 
devise.  To  furnish  an  hour's  amusement  to  the 
titled  aristocrats  and  languid  idlers  of  "society," 
they  were  torn  and  mangled  into  bloody  ^lape- 
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s  by  wild  beasts  from  Africa,  and  com- 

to  stab,  hack,  strangle,  and  disembowel 
ther.  No  one  has  fully  written,  or  will  ever 
their  sufferings.  Slaves  are  not  historians, 
ose  whose  scanty  and  unsympathetic  chron- 
omprize  our  only  information  saw  little  in 
system  of  bondage  to  deplore.     As  com- 

with  Greece,  Rome  provided  greater 
es  of  emancipation.  "No  Roman  slave," 
Hair,  "needed  to  despair  of  becoming  both 
nan  and  a  citizen."  It  was  often  a  pecu- 
idvantage  to  the  master  to  liberate  his  slave ; 
tained  a  payment  which  enabled  him  to 
ise  a  suDstitute,  and  at  the  same  time 
i  a  client. 

it  is  not  imtil  the  second  century  of  the 
lan  era  that  we  notice  a  marked  change 
•espect  to  the  institution  of  slavery,  not 
n  sentiment  but  in  law  as  well.  The  vic- 
f  moral  ideas  became  apparent.  Dio  Chrys- 
,  the  adviser  of  Trajan,  is  the  first  Greek 

who  has  pronounced  the  principle  of  sla- 

0  be  contrary  to  the  law  of  nature.     When 
felt  that  industrial  was  soon  to  succeed 

ry  activity,  it  gradually  prepared  the  way 
e  abolition  of  slavery  oy  honoring  the 
len,  by  facilitating  manimiissions,  and  by 
ting  the  slave  from  his  master.  Diocletian 
ie  a  freeman  to  sell  himself.  Man-stealers 
•tmished  with  death.  The  insolvent  debtor 
ithdrawn  from  the  power  of  the  creditor. 
3X)cious  mutilation  of  boys  and  young  men 
;topped.     Hadrian    abolished    the    under- 

1  prisons  and  took  away  from  the  masters 
wer  of  life  and  death.  In  the  reign  of  Nero 
Urates  had  been  instructed  to  hear  the  com- 

oi  an  ill-treated  slave.  Marcus  Aurelius 
it  the  relations  between  master  and  slave 
Erectly  under  the  control  of  law  and  public 
n;  and  while  a  slave's  oath  could  not  be 
he  was  allowed  to  speak. 
lie  the  Christian  Church  did  not  at  once 
nee  slavery  as  a  social  crime ;  while  it  recog- 
the  institution,  and  allowed  ecclesiastics 
1  slaves,  it  created  sentiments  favorable  to 
Humane  treatment,  and  planted  the  seeds 
which  emancipation  finally  sprang.  (See 
:h  and  Social  Reform.) 
dually  the  slave  came  to  be  regarded  as 
r  a  servant  tied  to  the  soil,  i.  e.,  a  serf. 
Feudalism.)  The  early  forms  of  serfdom 
d  little  from  mild  slavery,  but  by  de- 
improved,  till  at  last  serfdom  itself  dis- 
red.  Yet,  soon  after  this,  the  new  system 
snial  slavery  appears,  which  was  no  nec- 
stage  of  himian  development,  but  a  mon- 

moral,  political,  and  social  aberration, 
resulted  m  nothing  but  evil.  In  1442  the 
raese  began  to  trade  in  slaves,  fitting  out  a 
ar  of  ships,  and  building  forts  on  the  African 

After  the  discovery  of  America,  Columbus 
;ed  an  exchange  of  his  Carib  prisoners  for 
ock.  He  urg^  that  by  this  exchange  in- 
vrould  be  converted,  the  royal  treasury  en- 
by  a  duty  on  Caribs,  and  the  colonists  sup- 
vith  live  stock  free  of  expense.  In  1494  he 
lome  500  Indian  prisoners;  but  Isabella 
idy  ordered  them  to  be  sent  back.  The 
>  of  Chiapa,  to  protect  the  Indians  from 
f,  advisea  the  importation  of  negro  slaves 
le  Spanish  colonies,  and  his  advice  was  un- 
ateSLy  adopted.  Some  Genoese  merchants 
t  the  right  of  supplying  America  with  ne- 
and  thus  b^;an  that  odious  conunerce  be- 


tween Africa  and  America,  which  increased  to 
such  an  amazing  extent. 

Captain  John  Hawkins  was  the  first  English- 
man who  engaged  in  the  hateful  traffic,  tho  for  a 
long  time  the  English  traders  sup- 

Kodflm  P^^^  ^^y  ^^®  Spanish  settlements 
-jjj^  with  slaves.  In  1620  slavery  beean  in 
Jamestown,  Va.,  among  the  tobacco 
planters.  It  increased  rapidly  tmtil, 
in  1790,  the  State  of  Virginia  alone  contained 
200,000  negroes.  For  a  long  time  the  British 
slave-trade  was  in  the  hands  of  exclusive  com- 
panies, but  by  an  act  of  the  first  year  of  William 
and  Mary  it  became  free  and  open  to  all.  Be- 
tween 1680  and  1700  about  140,000  negroes  were 
exported  by  the  African  Company,  and  160,000 
more  by  pnvate  adventurers.  The  total  import, 
from  1680  to  1786,  into  all  British  colonies  in 
America,  has  been  estimated  at  2,130,000. 
Shortly  before  the  War  of  Independence  the 
British  slave-trade  reached  its  utmost  extension, 
the  ntunber  of  slave-ships  being  at  least  192. 
During  the  war  the  trade  decrea^d,  but  revived 
at  its  termination.  More  than  haJf  the  trade 
was  at  this  time  in  British  hands.  The  demand 
for  slaves  by  European  colonies  reduce^l  the 
tribes  of  the  African  seacoast  to  a  pitiable  con- 
dition. All  that  was  shocking  in  the  barbarism 
of  the  savage  was  multiplied  and  intensified  by 
the  horrors  of  the  traffic.  There  was  the  utmost 
recklessness  of  htmian  life,  and  indifference  to 
misery  and  torture.  The  mode  of  capturing 
slaves  killed  its  thousands;  and  the  middle  pas- 
sage its  tens  of  thousands. 

Exclusive  of  the  slaves  who  died  before  they 
sailed  from  Africa,  12*  per  cent  were  lost  during 
their  passage  to  the  West  Indies;  at  Jamaica  4 J 
per  cent  died  while  in  the  harbors  or  before  the 
sale,  and  one  third  more  in  the  "seasoning." 
Thus,  out  of  every  lot  of  100  shipped  from  Africa, 
1 7  died  in  about  nine  weeks,  and  not  more  than 
o  lived  to  be  effective  laborers  in  the  islands, 
he  circumstances  of  their  subsequent  life  on  the 
plantations  were  not  favorable  to  the  increase  of 
their  nimibers.  In  Jamaica  there  were,  in  1690, 
40,000;  from  that  year  till  1820  there  were  im- 
ported 800,000;  yet  at  the  latter  date  there  were 
only  340,000  in  the  island. 

But  when,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  the  nature  of  the  slave-trade  began  to  be 
understood,  all  that  was  best  in  Great  Bntain  was 
shocked  at  its  atrocities. 

The  honor  of  taking  the  fijst  practical  action 
against  slaverv  belongs  to  the  Quakers,  and 
especially  to  their  founder— George  Fox. 

In  1727  they  declared  it  to  be  "not  a  com- 
mendable or  allowed"  practise;  in  176 1  they  ex- 
cluded from  their  society  all  who  should  be  found 
concerned  in  it,  and  issued  appeals  to  their  mem- 
bers and  the  public  against  the  system.  In  1783 
there  was  formed  among  them  an  association 
"for  the  relief  and  liberation  of  the  negro  slaves 
in  the  West  Indies,  and  for  the  discouragement  of 
the  slave- trade  on  the  coast  of  A frica. ' *  This  was 
the  first  society  established  in  England  for  the 
purpose.  The  Quakers  in  America  had  taken 
action  on  the  subject  still  earlier  than  those  in 
England.     (For  America,  see  Abolitionists.) 

In  1787  a  committee  for  the  abolition  of  the 
slave-trade  was  formed,  with  Granville  Sharp 
as  president,  and  after  twenty  years  of  oersistent 
labor  it  met  with  complete  success.  On  March 
25,  1807,  a  bill  was  passed  which  enacted  that  no 
vessel  should  depart  for  slaves  from  any  port 
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within  the  British  dominions  after  May  i,  1807; 
and  that  no  slaves  should  be  landed  in  the  colonies 
after  March  i,  1808. 

As  to  France,  the  abolition  of  its  slave-trade 
was  preceded  by  stormy  struggles  and  deplorable 
excesses.  The 'French  law  was,  with  regard  to 
the  treatment  of  slaves,  humane  in  its  general 
spirit,  but  was  habitually  disregarded  by  the 
planters.  In  1788  a  sf>ciety  was  formed  in  Paris 
under  the  presidency  of  Condorcet,  which  aimed 
to  supi>re;s  slavery  itself.  The  motive  and  im- 
jjulse  of  thi-;  movement  were  not  avowedly  Chris- 
tian, as  in  England ;  but  its  cause  was  rather  the 
enthusiasm  for  humanity  which  pervaded  France 
during  the  revolutionary  f>eriod.  In  spite  of  the 
"Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man  '  in  Aug., 
1789,  the  French  .system  of  negro  slavery  contin- 
ued. St.  Domingo  or  Hayti  was  the  chief  French 
colony  employing  slaves.  In  1791  there  were 
480,000  blacks,  24,000  mulattoes,  and  only  30,000 
whites.  In  August  of  this  year  a  relx.41ion  of  the 
negroes  broke  out,  marked  by  brutal  excesses  on 
Iwth  sides.  For  years  it  raged  with  varving  suc- 
ces;,  until  in  1798  the  negrrjes,  under  Toussaint 
rc^uverture,  secure<l  entire  possession  of  the  gov- 
ernment. This  African  liberator  has  been  called 
the  noblest  type  ever  produced  by  the  negro  race. 
Slavery  was  abolisheci,  and  the  whole  population 
began  to  rise  in  civilization  and  comfort.  In 
1825  the  indej)endence  of  the  island  was  formally 
recognized  b^r  France;  and  thus  the  negro  race 
obtained  its  first  independent  settlement  outside 
of  Africa. 

To  Denmark  Ixilongs  the  honor  of  first  aboli.sh- 
ing  the  slave-trade,  which  it  did  by  a  royal  prohi- 
bition on  May  16,  1792.  In  1^94  the  United 
States  first  forbade  American  citizens  to  partici- 
.  pate  in  the  foreign  trade  in  slaves;  and  in  1808  an 
act  came  into  force  which  prohibited  the  impor- 
tation of  slaves.  It  was  provided  at  the  Vienna 
Congress  that  the  trade  should  be  abolished  as 
soon  as  possible.  As  soon  as  the  English  slave- 
trade  was  stoi)t,  several  circumstances  combined 
to  greatly  increase  the  traffic  and  aggravate  its 
evils. 

In  consequence  of  the  activity  of  the  British 
crui.sers  the  traders  made  great  eftorts  to  carry  as 
many  slaves  as  possible  in  every  voyage,  and  prac- 
tised atrocities  to  get  rid  of  the  slaves  when  cap- 
ture was  imminent.  It  was,  besides,  the  interest 
of  the  crui.sers,  who  shared  the  price  of  the  cap- 
tured slave-shii),  rather  to  allow  the  slaves  to  be 
taken  on  board  than  to  prevent  their  being 
shipped  at  all.  Thrice  as  great  a  number  of  ne- 
groes as  before,  it  was  said,  was  exported  from 
Africa,  and  two  thirds  of  these  were  murdered  on 
the  high  seas.  It  was  found  also  that  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  British  slave-trade  did  not  lead  to  an 
improved  treatment  of  the  negroes  in  the  West 
Indies.  The  slaves  were  overworked  now  that 
fresh  suT)]>lies  were  stopt,  and  their  numbers 
rapidly  decreased. 

It  l^came  increasingly  evident  that  the  evil 

could  be  prevented  only  by  total  prohibition  of 

the  whole  traffic.     The  conscience  of 

Abolition  ^^^  nations  began  to  awaken ;  and  the 
lawfulness  of  slavery  became  a  matter 
of  discussion.  Buxton,  in  response 
to  an  a])peal  from  Wilberforce,  moved,  in  1823, 
that  the  House  should  consider  the  state  of 
slavery  in  British  colonies.  His  ])roject  was  one 
of  gradual  abolition,  by  introducing  a  kind  of 
serfdom,  and  freeing  the  children  of  the  slaves. 
Altho  the  struggle  was  continued  by  many  noble 


and  able  men,  it  made  Kttle  progress  untfl  1828, 
when  free  negroes  were  plaoedon  a  footmg  of  legal 
equality  with  the  whites.  Two  years  later  Sk 
British  public  aroused  itself  at  last;  and  in  1833 
Earl  Grey  carried  a  motion  through  the  House 
for  complete  abolition.  This  received  the  royal 
as.sent  Aug.  28th.  A  sum  of  $100,000,000  was 
voted  as  compensation  to  the  planters;  and  a  sys- 
tem of^pprenticeship  for  seven  years  established 
as  a  transitional  preparation  for  liberty.  All 
children  under  six  years  of  age  were  to  be  at  once 
free,  and  provision  made  for  their  instruction. 
Immediate  liberation  was  carried  out  in  Antigua, 
and  public  tranquillity  was  never  so  unbroken  as 
during  the  following  year.  This  led  to  the  short- 
ening of  the  transition  period  in  the  other  colonies, 
and  gave  freedom  to  all  the  slaves  in  Aug.,  1838. 

The  other  European  states  one  by  one  followed 
this  example;  Prance  in  1848,  and  the  Dutch 
in  1863.  After  this  last  date  there  still  remained 
three  countries  in  which  the  slave  system  was 
undisturbed — Brazil,  Cuba,  and  the  U.S.  The 
fathers  of  the  American  states  were  by  no  means 
defenders  of  slavery.  Washington  provided  in 
his  will  for  the  eniancipation  of  his  slaves,  and 
said  to  Jefferson  that  it  was  among  his  first  wishes 
to  see  some  plan  adopted  by  which  slavery  in  his 
country  mig^nt  be  abolished  by  law.  John  Adams 
declared  his  abhorrence  of  the  system;  while  i 
Franklin,  Madison,  Hamilton,  and  Patrick  Henry  | 
reprobated  the  principle  of  it.  Jefferson  declared  1 
that  in  the  presence  of  the  institution  he  trembled 
for  his  country,  when  he  remembered  that  God 
was  just.  In  the  Constitution,  which  was  drawn 
up  at  Philadelphia,  1787,  the  sentiments  of  the 
framers  were  against  slavery;  but  through  the  in- 
sistence of  Georgia  and  South  Carolina,  it  was 
recognized.  The  words  ** slave"  and  "slavery," 
tho,  were  excluded  from  the  Constitution,  because, 
as  Madison  explained,  they  did  not  choose  to  ad- 
mit the  right  of  property  m  man,  in  direct  terms. 
Soon  after  the  union  was  formed  the  Northern 
states,  beginning  with  Vermont,  either  abolished 
slavery  or  adopted  measures  that  led  to  aboli- 
tion; but  this  simply  transferred  the  slaves  to 
the  markets  of  the  South.  Step  by  step  the 
slave  power  for  a  long  time  increased  in  influence. 

The  acquisition  of  Louisiana — including  the 
state  so  named,  Arkansas,  Missouri,  and  Kansas 
— ( 1 803) ,  tho  not  made  in  its  interest ;  the  Missouri 
compromise  (1820),  the  annexation  of  Texas 
(1845),  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  (1850),  the  Kan- 
sas-Nebraska Bill  (1854),  the  Dred  Scott  decision 
(1856),  the  attempts  to  acquire  Cuba  (1854)  and 
to  reopen  the  foreign  slave-trade  (1859--60),  were 
the  principal  steps — only  some  of  them  successful 
— in  its  career  of  aggression.  They  roused  a  de- 
termined spirit  of  opposition,  founded  on  deep- 
seated  convictions.  The  pioneer  of  the  more  re- 
cent abolitionist  movement  was  Benjamin  Lundy. 
He  was  followed  by  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  Eli- 
jah P.  Lovejoy,  Wendell  Phillips,  Charles  Sumner, 
John  Brown,' all  of  whom  were  in  their  several 
ways  leading  apostles  or  promoters  of  the  cause. 
The  best  intellect  of  America  outside  the  region 
of  practical  politics  has  been  on  the  antislavery 
side.  William  E.  Channing,  R.  W.  Emerson,  the 
poets  Bryant,  Longfellow,  preeminently  Whittier, 
and  more  recently  Whitman,  have  spoken  on  this 
theme  with  no  uncertain  sound.  The  South,  and 
its  partizans  in  the  North,  made  desperate  efforts 
to  prevent  the  free  expression  of  opinion  respect- 
ing the  institution,  and  even  the  Christian 
churches  in  the  slave  states  used  their  influence 
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in  favot  of  the  maintenance  of  slavery.  But  in 
spite  of  every  such  effort  opinion  steadily  grew, 
(bee  Abolitionists.) 

Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  {q.  v.),  in  her 
**  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  deeply  stirred  the  public 
sentiment  of  the  North  against  slavery.  Fmally, 
it  became  evident  that  the  question  could  not  be 
settled  without  an  armed  conflict.  When  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  was  made  president  in  Nov.,  i860, 
this  was  the  signal  for  the  rising  of  the  South. 
While  the  North  took  up  arms  at  first  simply  to 
maintain  the  union,  it  was  sopn  recognized  that 
the  real  issue  of  the  conflict  was  the  life  or  death 
of  the  slave  system.  In  1862  the  slave  system 
of  the  territories  was  abolished  by  Congress; 
three  years  later  the  war  closed;  and  on  Jan.  i, 
1863,  Lincoln  issued  his  proclamation  of  free- 
dom. A  constitutional  amendment  was  passed 
in  1865  abolishing  and  forever  prohibiting  slavery 
throughout  the  U.S. 

In  Brazil  there  were,  in  1835,  2,100,000  slaves. 
In  1880  Joachim  Nabuco,  the  leader  of  the  anti- 
slavery  movement,  introduced  a  bill  for  the  more 
rapid  liberation  of  slaves,  and  for  the  final  ex- 
tinction of  slavery  in  Brazil  by  Jan.  i,  1890. 
This  plan  was  carried  into  effect. 

In  Russia  the  original  rural  population  con- 
sisted of  slaves,  free  agricultural  laborers,  and 
peasants  proper.  Czar  Paul  (i  796-1 801)  com- 
manded that  serfs  should  work  for  their  masters 
only  three  days  a  week ;  but  no  decisive  measures 
were  taken  until  the  reign  of  Alexander  II. 
(1858).  That  emperor  set  a  plan  in  motion 
which  resulted  in  the  abolition  of  serfdom  in 
March,  1861.     (See  Russia.) 

Slavery,  as  it  exists  in  the  Mohammedan  East, 
is  not  of  the  field,  but  of  the  household.     Slaves 
are  treated  as  members  of  the  family,  with  ten- 
derness and  affection.     The  Koran 
Kodflrn     ^^^^hes    kindliness    and    sympathy, 
■^^J™     and  encourages  manumissions.     But, 
-amm       standing  behind  this  comparatively 
mild  and  humane  bondage,  is  the 
slave-trade  with  all  its  cruelties.     Turkey  has 
frequently  declared  slavery  to  be  illegal,  but  has 
been  too  lax  and  nerveless  to  enforce  its  decla- 
rations. 

The  principal  centers  from  which  slaves  are 
now  furnished  to  Egypt,  Persia,  Turkey,  and 
Arabia  are  three  in  ntunber:  (i)  The  Sudan, 
south  of  the  Great  Desert,  seems  to  be  yet  a  vast 
himting-groimd ;  10,000  annually  are  marched 
to  Fezzan,  enduring  imimaginable  sufferings. 
The  desert  highways  are  white  with  their  bones. 
The  total  nimiber  of  slaves  in  Morocco  is  about 
50,000.  (2)  The  basin  of  the  Nile,  extending 
toward  the  great  lakes.  Sir  Samuel  Baker  and 
Colonel  Gordon  checked  the  traffic  here  for  a 
while,  but  since  the  Sudan  revolt  slave-capturing 
has  flourished  almost  immolested.  (3)  The  Por- 
tuguese possessions  on  the  East  African  coast. 
The  Portuguese  appear  to  be  the  most  deter- 
mined upholders  ot  the  system,  and  are  intensely 
hated  by  the  natives.  In  1880  it  was  estimated 
that  about  3,000  slaves  were  exported  annually 
from  thwregion. 

Both  Clancson  and  Buxton  realized  that  the 
only  effectual  preventive  of  slaver>r  would  be 
the  establishment  in  Africa  of  legitimate  com- 
merce. It  was  hoped  that  Sierra  Leone  and 
Libcsria  would  serve  this  purpose ;  but  they  have 
not  been  successes  in  that  line.  In  Sept.,  1876, 
King  Leopold  of  Belgium  called  a  conference  of 
geographers  to  consider  the  question  of  the  ex- 


ploration and  civilization  of  Africa  by  means  of 
commerce,  and  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade. 
An  International  African  Association  was  formed, 
six  European  nations  being  represented.  Vari- 
ous expeoitions  have  been  made  through  the  in- 
land districts,  the  most  notable  being  that  of 
Stanley  along  the  Kongo.  The  Kongo  Free  State 
was  formed.  In  1884  an  international  conference 
held  at  Berlin  declared  that  "these  regions  shall 
not  be  used  as  markets  or  routes  of  transit  for 
the  trade  in  slaves,  no  matter  of  what  race;  we 
bind  ourselves  to  put  an  end  to  this  trade  and 
punish  those  engaged  in  it."  The  population *of 
the  Kongo  Free  State  is  estimated  at  42,608,000. 

At  first  the  new  enterprise  was  conducted 
along  humane  and  benevolent  lines;  but  about 
1903  several  investigators  reported  that  the  most 
atrocious  cruelties  were  being  practised  upon 
the  natives.  A  strong  indictment  of  the  Bel^an 
Government  was  made.  The  King  of  Belgium 
has  denied  that  thesp  cruelties  exist,  but  no  evi- 
dence has  been  given  which  offsets  that  of  the 
investigators.  The  mutilation  of  the  Kongo  na- 
tives is  at  present  one  of  the  scandals  of  the  world, 
for  which  no  excuse  can  be  made.  (See  Kongo 
Question.) 

In  1890  a  general  act  was  agreed  upon  by  all 
parties  (including  Turkey,  Persia,  Kongo  Free 
State,  and  Zanzibar,  with  the  U.  S.  and  all  the 
greater  European  powers)  on  the  following  pro- 
gram: 

(i)  A  civilized  protectorate  over  the  admin- 
istration of  the  African  territories. 

(2)  The  establishment  of  strong  stations  by 
each  power  in  its  own  territory  to  repress  slave- 
hunting. 

(3.  4.  S)  The  development  of  Central  Africa 
by  roads,  railways,  steamboats,  with  fortified 
posts  and  telegraphs. 

(6)  The  organization  of  expeditions  and  flying 
columns  to  protect  them  and  support  repressive 
action. 

(7)  The  restriction  of  the  importation  of  mod- 
em firearms  and  ammunition  through  the  slave- 
trade  territory. 

On  the  Indian  Ocean  and  along  Madagascar 
the  powers  also  agreed  to  put  down  slave-trading 
in  small  vessels. 

(See  also  Abolitionists;  Christianity;  So- 
cial Reform.)"  H.  N.  Casson. 

Rbpbrbncb:  A  History  of  Slavery  and  Serfdom  (1805),  by 
J.  K.  Ingram,  an  expansion  of  his  article  in  the  Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica  on  which  this  article  is  mainly  based. 

SLIDING  SCALE:  Wages  are  said  to  be  on  a 
"sliding  scale"  when  an  agreement  is  made  be- 
tween an  employer  and  employees  that  the  wages 
shall  rise  and  fall  with  selhng  prices  in  the  trade 
concerned.  This  form  of  wage  agreement  has 
been  considerably  favored  by  some  of  the  older 
and  stronger  trade-unions  of  England  and  Amer- 
ica, particularly  in  the  mining  and  iron  and  steel 
trades.  It  was  long  ago  adopted  by  the  Amal- 
gamated Association  of  Iron  and  Steel  Workers 
{q.  v.),  and  has  often  prevented  wage  disputes. 
It  has  not,  however,  proved  itself  perfectly  sat- 
isfactory, because  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
prices  going  so  low  as  to  carry  wages  below  the 
living  point.  Hence  the  agitation  tor  the  "mini- 
mum wage*'  (q.  v.).     (See  also  Arbitration.) 

SLUMS:  A  name  loosely  given  to  crowded, 
squalid  quarters,  or  dirty  back  streets  or  alleys, 
occupied  by  the  poor  and  wretched,  and  often  by 
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criminals  or  semicriminals.  There  is  no  clear 
dividing  line,  however,  between  slums  and  poor 
tenements.  (For  statistics,  see  articles  Tene- 
ments and  Overcrowding.)  We  give  here  a 
few  representative  quotations  from  informed 
social  students  and  workers.  Referring  to  what 
is  known  in  New  York  City  as  the  ''lung  blocks'* 
because  of  its  numerous  cases  of  consumption — 
a  block  bounded  by  Cherry,  Catharine,  Hamilton, 
and  Market  Streets,  yet  sufficientlv  near  the  East 
River  and  an  open  area  to  have  their  fresh  air — 
Ernest  Poole  says,  in  "A  Handbook  on  the  Pre- 
vention of  Tuberculosis"  (1903): 

For  a  month  I  went  through  it  with  health  and  tenement 
inspectors,  as  a  settlement  visitor  one  week,  as  a  "fresh-air 
man  "  the  next.  I  used  this  one  block  as  a  center,  not  to  prove 
but  to  image  what  has  already  been  proved  all  through  the 
civilized  world,  to  image  the  three  great  evils  we  must  fight 
in  the  tenements.  These  evils  are  congestion,  dissipation, 
ixifection. 

That  the  plague  spreads  with  congestion  has  long  been 
proved  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt.  It  spreads  even  faster 
than  the  crowd  pours  in.  So  it  is^n  the  block  we  have  taken. 
It  stands  in  one  of  the  most  congested  wards  of  the  most 
crowded  city  in  the  world,  and  this  Seventh  Ward  is  steadily, 
swiftly  packing  closer.  Between  1890  and  1900  the  density 
of  its  already  crowded  population  increased  no  less  than  65 

Eer  cent.  Now  it  holds  478  humans  to  an  acre.  The  lung 
lock  alone  holds  nearly  4.000,  not  to  mention  dogs,  cats, 
parrots,  and  one  weakened  old  monkey.  Of  the  humans  some 
400  are  babies. 

It  is  a  block  packed  close  with  huge,  grimy  tenements: 
these  tenements  are  honeycombed  with  rooms;  these  rooms 
are  homes  for  people.  To  squeeze  in  more  homes  light  and 
air  are  slowly  shut  out.  Halls,  courts,  air-shafts,  are  all  left 
cramped  and  deep  and  simless. 

It  is  a  block  of  a  thousand  homes.  Through  halls,  in 
rooms,  on  stairways,  in  courts,  in  shafts,  and  out  on  fire-es- 
capes are  sprinkled  the  400  babies.  At  the  age  of  two  they 
are  found  alone  in  the  street,  already  imbibing  its  deep,  mud- 
dy wisdom.  So  this  muddy  street  overflows  into  the  home. 
It  is  hard  for  the  home  to  keep  wholesome  and  pure.  Things 
and  people — good  and  bad — have  only  partitions  between 
them. 

In  a  block  so  congested  the  plague  spreads  swiftly.  In  the 
past  nine  years  alone  this  block  has  reported  265  cases. 
From  doctors,  druggists,  and  all  others  who  know,  I  gathered 
that  this  is  but  half  the  true  number. 

In  a  block  so  congested  dissipation  comes  easy.  Foul  air, 
darkness,  wretched  surroundings — these  work  on  the  home  by 
day  and  by  night.  Here  a  thousand  homes  struggle  on, 
while  hundreds  yield  and  sink,  and  so  pollute  the  others.  So 
come  squalid  homes  and  wretched  meals.  So  comes  the 
humorous,  shattered  old  chap  who  told  me,  "  I  ain't  never  sober 
but  whin  I  gits  out  of  bed."  So  come  hundreds  of  others, 
men  and  women,  young  and  old;  drunk,  bestial,  vile,  forever 
steadily  sinking.  "  Hard  drinking  triples  susceptibility  to  con- 
sumption." This  is  seen  most  of  all  m  the  Irish;  hence  among 
the  Irish  the  death-rate  from  the  plague  is  twice  that  of  any 
other  white  nationality  The  Jews,  with  their  strict  habits, 
their  dietary  laws,  and  a  certain  standard  of  cleanliness  en- 
forced by  a  rik'id  religion,  show  the  lowest  death-rate  of  all, 
tho  this  is  rising  as  they  become  tenementized.  At  present 
the  lung  block  has  only  Jews  on  the  Market  Street  end,  and 
among  them  we  found  hardly  a  case  of  consumption.  The 
body  of  the  block  is  packed  with  Irish  and  Italians,  and  a 
sprinkling  of  twelve  other  ixtoples.  All  these  image  best  the 
dissipation,  the  shattered  vitality  which  eats  into  savings, 
starves  the  home,  then  gives  the  plague  easy  entrance,  and 
makes  it  a  constant  danger  to  all  in  the  family. 

Says  Dr.  Josiah  Strong  ("The  Challenge  of  the 
City,"  1907),  and  basing  his  statements  mainly 
on  the  reports  of  the  New  York  State  Tenement- 
House  Commission  and  "The  Tenement- House 
Problem"    (R.  W.    De   Forest    and  L.  Veitler, 

According  to  the  report  of  the  New  York  State  Tenement- 
House  Commission  2.372.079  persons,  or  two  thirds  of  the 
city's  population,  were  then  living  in  New  York's  82,653 
tenement-houses.  This  is  a  larger  population  than  can  be 
found  in  any  one  of  thirty-six  of  our  great  states. 

Every  one  of  these  tenement  dwellers  is  living  in  an  en- 
vironment more  or  less  unfavorable  to  a  normal  life.  In 
these  tenement-houses  have  been  found  350.000  dark  interior 
rooms.  These  rooms  depend  for  light  and  ventilation  on 
connecting  outer  rooms  or  on  air-shafts.  The  so-called  "air- 
shaft"  is  really  a  well  of  stagnant,  foul  air,  about  28  inches 
wide,  50  or  60  feet  long,  and  exten<iing  from  the  ground  to 
the  top  of  the  building,  often  60  or  70  feet  or  more.  "  The 
tenants  often  use  the  air-shaft  as  a  receptacle  for  garbage  and 


all  sorts  of  refuse  and  indescribable  filth  thftywn  out  of  the 
windows,  and  this  mass  of  filth  is  often  allowed  to  remain, 
rotting  at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  for  weeks  without  being 
cleaned  out."  So  vile  are  the  resulting  odoxs  that  many 
of  the  fifty  or  sixty  windows  opening  into  the  shaft  must  often 
be  closed  and  sometimes  they  are  permanently  nailed  up. 

A  majority  of  the  hallways  are  pitch  dark,  and  any  one 
entering  from  the  street  must  grope  his  way  along  the  wall  as 
best  he  can  and  stumble  up  the  stairs.  In  these  hallways  are 
common  sinks  and  closets,  which  are  sure  to  become  filthy,  as 
no  one  can  see  the  dirt.  Moreover,  where  there  are  many 
to  contribute  to  the  dirt,  any  one  disposed  to  be  cleanly  soon 
thinks  it  is  useless  to  try. 

In  the  ten-foot  yard  behind  the  "double-deckers,"  as  we 
are  told  by  an  inspector,  "there  is  a  perfect  rain  of  refuse 
from  the  windows  of  the  ten  or  fourteen  apartments  above," 
while  "  numy  cellars  have  the  fioor  covered  with  dirt  and  rub- 
bish from  a  small  layer  upward  to  2^  feet,  be<^des  sweepings, 
ashes^  and  rubbish  m  heaps." 

**  They  are  centers  of  disease,  poverty,  vice,  and  crime.  AH 
the  conditions  which  surround  childhood,  youth,  and  woman- 
hood in  New  York's  crowded  tenement  qiiarters  make  for  un- 
righteousness. .  .  .  The  most  terrible  of  all  ...  is  the  in- 
discriminate herding  oi  all  kinds  <rf  people  in  close  contact, 
the  fact  that,  mingled  with  the  drunken,  the  dissolute,  the  im- 
provident, the  diseased,  dwell  the  great  mass  of  the  respect- 
able working  men  of  the  city  with  their  families."  There  is 
little  wonder  that  when  the  Buffalo  members  of  the  New 
York  State  Commission  of  1000  examined  into  tenement- 
house  conditions  in  New  York  after  "several  days  of  silent 
amazement,"  they  exclaimed:  "New  York  should  be  abol- 
ished." 

A  friend  of  the  writer,  a  few  years  ago.  went  with  a  city 
missionary  on  a  midnight  tour  01  exploration,  which  he  thus 
describes:  "A  few  steps  out  of  Broadway  we  came  to  the 
vilest  dens  of  infamy.  In  one  room,  not  more  than  10  by 
I  a.  we  came  upon  eighteen  hiunan  beings,  men  and  women, 
black  and  white,  American  and  foreign-bom,  who  there 
ate,  slept,  and  lived.  In  that  room  we  fotmd  a  woman  o£ 
the  highest  refinement  and  culture  with  a  faded  dress  of  a 
courtezan  upon  her  dishonored  body:  a  former  leader  in  the 
Salvation  Army,  a  woman  of  sweet  song,  hatf  drunk;  a  snor- 
ing, disgusting  nc«ro  wench;  an  opium-eating,  licentious  lul- 
ian,  etc.!  Out  ot  that  den  had  been  rescued  a  descendant  of 
one  of  the  most  illustrious  men  this  country  ever  produced; 
and  there  had  been  found  a  daughter  of  a  Brooklyn  clergyman 
who  had  no  knowledge  of  her  whereabouts." 

The  evils  of  modem  city  life  are  by  no  means 
confined  to  American  cities.  (See  Housing  in 
Great  Britain,  Need  of.) 

Says  Professor  Huxley  (**  Social  Diseases  and 
Worse  Remedies"): 

"Any  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  state  of  the  population 
of  all  great  industrial  centers,  whether  in  this  or  other  coun- 
tries, is  aware  that,  amid  a  large  and  increasing  body  of  that 
population,  la  mish^e  reigns  supreme.  .  .  .  I  have  no  pre- 
tensions to  the  character  of  a  philanthropist,  and  I  have  a 
special  horror  of  all  sorts  of  sentunental  rhetoric;  I  am  merely 
trying  to  deal  with  facts,  to  some  extent  within  my  own 
knowledge,  and  further  evidenced  by  abundant  testimony,  as 
a  naturalist ;  and  I  take  it  to  be  a  mere  plain  truth  that  through- 
out industrial  Europe  there  is  not  a  single  large  manu^ctunng 
city  which  is  free  from  a  vast  mass  of  people  whose  condition  is 
exactly  that  described,  and  from  a  still  greater  mass  who,  liv- 
ing just  on  the  edge  of  the  social  swamp,  are  liable  to  be  pre- 
cipitated into  it  by  any  lack  of  demand  for  their  produce. 
And,  with  every  addition  to  the  population,  the  multitude  al- 
ready sunk  in  the  pit  and  the  number  of  the  host  sliding 
toward  it  continually  increase." 

What  Professor  Huxley  means  by  la  mish'e  is  apparent 
when  he  says  (idem):  "It  is  a  condition  in  which  the  food, 
warmth,  and  clothing  which  are  necessary  for  the  mere  main- 
tenance of  the  ftmctions  of  the  body  in  their  normal  state  can- 
not be  obtained;  in  which  men^  women,  ^nd  children  are 
forced  to  crowd  into  dens  wherem  decency  is  abolished  and 
the  most  ordinary  conditions  of  healthful  existence  are  im- 
possible of  attainment;  in  which  the  pleasures  within  reach 
are  reduced  to  bestiality  and  drunkenness;  in  which  the  pains 
accumulate  at  compound  interest,  in  the  shape  of  starvation, 
disease,  stunted  development,  and  moral  degradation;  in 
which  the  prospect  of  even  steady  and  honest  industry  is  a 
life  of  unsuccessful  battling  with  hunger,  rounded  by  a  pau- 
per's grave." 

Concerning  moral  conditions  in  the  tenements, 
the  Rev.  J .  O.  S.  Huntington  (long  resident  on  the 
East  Side  of  New  York)  says: 

At  all  seasons  of  the  year  the  inhabitants  of  a  tenement- 
house  must  meet  one  another  in  the  entries  (sometimes  less 
than  3  feet  wide),  on  the  stairs,  at  the  sink  (there  is  bat  one 
on  each  fioor):  must  see  into  one  ano^er's  rooms  as  tmdti 
person  goes  in  and  out;  must  use  the  roof,  the  doorway,  the  yard 
m  common.     But  when  the  summer  heats  are  oa,  and  men 
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omen  crowd  together  on  the  top  of  the  house  waiting  for 
:ze  to  come;  when  men  will  sit  all  night  on  a  seat  in  the 
to  escape  the  closeness  of  a  room  where  fire  has  been 
ig  all  day  (not  for  cooking,  but  to  heat  the  irons  for  the 
ry  or  the  tailor's  shop);  when  every  window  must  stand 
:o  let  in  what  little  air  there  is;  then  it  may  be  seen  that 
:y  in  a  tenement-house  is  not  much  more  possible  than  in 
istem  caravansary  or  in  the  steerage  of  an  emigrant 
At  such  a  time  every  loud  word  spoken  reaches  the 
]f  scores  of  people.  From  one  room  come  the  harsh 
of  a  husband  and  wife  in  the  heat  of  a  *'  family  quarrel," 
and  imprecations  ringing  out  on  the  fetid  air;  from  an- 
window  come  the  shouts  and  frantic  laughter  of  men  and 
n  (God  pity  them!)  trying  to  drown  their  misery  in 
from  the  gin-mill  on  the  comer;  while  from  the  roof  of  a 
boring  house  come  the  words  of  a  ribald  song  flung  out 
ilessly  to  all  within  hearing,  whether  they  choose  or  not. 
as  if  this  were  not  debasing  enough,  in  many  of  these 
I  every  other  house  has,  on  the  ground  floor,  a  saloon  or 
top,  from  which  the  smell  of  alcohol  issues  at  all  times; 
the  monotonous  click  of  balls  on  the  pool-table  soxmds 
«r  midnight,  when  it  gives  place  to  the  nowls  of  dnmken 
umed  out  on  the  street;  and  past  the  door  of  which,  often 
into  the  entry,  every  person,  every  child  in  the  house 
pass  to  and  from  his  room.  .  .  . 

;  this  by  no  means  exhausts  the  abominations  of  the  sys- 
f  tenement-house  life.  There  is  many  a  "  home  "  where 
or  girl  over  fourteen  years  old  would  not  think  of  passing 
sning  tmless  compelled  to  do  so.  Think  of  coming  back 
i  hard  day's  work  in  a  shop  to  find  the  only  sitting-room 
lied  with  wash-tubs,  the  baby  crying,  children  squab- 
on  the  floor,  or  perhaps  ttmibling  about  on  the  bed;  the 
bung  with  the  soiled  clothes  and  dresses  of  the  family; 
hole  place  reekii^  with  the  smell  of  fat  and  garlic  from 
ot  stove;  the  table  "set"  with  coarse,  broken  china. 
1  on  a  dirty  board;  a  kerosene  lamp,  without  a  shade, 
ng  in  the  middle;  a  loaf  of  bread  in  the  brown  paper  in 
It  was  wrapped  at  the  bakery,  and  a  coffee-pot  of 
bitter  coffee.  That  is  the  scene  which  welcomes  many 
or  boy,  just  beginning  to  realize  how  differently  other 
s  live.  Is  it  strange  that  they  gulp  down  their  sugarless 
and,  at  the  first  chance,  slip  out  into  the  street  beneath  ? 
en  quite  aware  that  much  of  what  I  have  written  will 
overstated.  It  seems  so  to  me,  and  yet  I  know  that  it  is 
Every  single  fact  has  been  verified  and  can  be  verified 
lusands  of  cases.  And  this  is  not  more  than  half  the 
...  of  the  horrors  of  a  state  of  things  where  manhood 
talized,  womanhood  dishonored,  childhood  poisoned  at 
■y  source. 

[ALL,  ALBION  WOODBURY:  Professor  of 
•logy  and  head  of  department  at  the  Uni- 
ty of  Chicago;  bom  1854  at  Buckfield,  Me. 
:ated  in  public  schools  and  at  Colby  Univer- 

1876;  Newton  Theological  Seminary,  1879; 
led  two  years  at  the  universities  of  Berlin  and 
sic ;  and  was  appointed  professor  of  history 

political  economy  at  Colby  University, 
-88.  For  one  year  he  was  reader  in  history 
^hns  Hopkins  University,  and  received  the 
se  of  Ph.D.,  whereupon  he  was  elected 
dent  of  Colby  University,  1889-92.  In  the 
r  year  he  was  appointed  to  his  present  posi- 
by  President  Harper,  and  has  been  editor  of 

American  Journal  of  Sociology  since  its 
dation.  Author:  ''General  Sociology,"  1905. 
'ess:  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111. 

QTH,  ADAM:  Political  economist;  bom  in 
caldy,  1723;  son  of  Adam  Smith,  controller 
.6  customs.  Studying  in  the  local  school  he 
'ed  a  great  fondness  for  books.  In  1837  he 
;  to  Glasgow  University  where  he  attended 
ectures  of  Dr.  Hutcheson ;  in  1 740  he  went  to 
ol  College,  Oxford,  with  a  view  to  taking  or- 
in  the  English  Church.  Returning  to  Kirk- 
f  for  two  years,  he  went  to  Edinburgh  in  1 748 
lectured  on  belles-lettres  under  the  patronage 
>rd  Kames.  There  he  won  the  friendship  of 
:d  Hume ;  in  185 1  he  became  professor  of  logic 
asgow ;  in  1 85  2  professor  of  moral  philosophy, 
first  work  as  an  author  were  two  articles  in 
in  the  Edinburgh  Review.  In  1759  appeared 
''Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments";  in  1762  he 
made  doctor  of  laws;  in  1763  he  took  charge 
«e  young  Duke  of  Buccleuch  on  his  travels. 


He  spent  nearly  two  years  in  south  France,  and  in  a 
short  time  passed  in  iParis  met  the  brilliant  writers 
there.  In  1766  he  returned  to  England,  and  for 
ten  ^r^ars  lived  at  Kirkcaldy  with  his  mother, 
working  on  his  great  work,  "An  Inquiry  into  the 
Nature  ami  Causes  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations," 
which  appeared  in  1 776.  The  next  two  years  were 
spent  inXondon  in  literary  society,  but  in  1778 
he  was  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  of 
customs  m  Scotland,  and  fixt  his  residence  in' 
Edinburgh;  in  1787  he  was  elected  lord  rector 
of  the  University  of  Glasgow,  but  his  health 
gradually  failing,  he  died,  after  a  painful  illness, 
in  1790. 

SMITH,  CHARLES  SPRAGUE:  Director  of 
The  People's  Institute,  New  York  City;  oom  An- 
dover,  Mass.,  1853;  graduated  Amherst  College, 
1874;  studied  in  Europe  till  1880;  1880-91  pro- 
fessor of  modem  languages  and  foreign  litera- 
ture, and  was  organizer  of  Modem  Language 
Department  in  Columbia  University.  Public  lec- 
turer from  1887;  in  1896  organized  the  Compara- 
tive Literature  Society,  and  in  18^7  founded  the 
People's  Institute ;  member  of  various  civic  com- 
mittees. He  believes  the  time  has  come  for  com- 
munity (mimicipality.  State)  to  enlarge  its  control 
over  public-service  utilities  and  all  fields  of  activ- 
ity where  monopoly  can  establish  itself.  He  is  not 
opposed  to  socialism — ^but  favors  rather  the  ex- 
perimental advance  toward  socialization — ^with- 
out attempting  to  judge  beforehand  how  far  it 
will  be  necessary  to  go  in  order  to  safegtiard 
the  communal  interests.  Author  of  "Barbizon 
Days";  "Working  with  the  People."  Address: 
318  East  Fifteenth  Street,  New  York  City. 

SNOWDEN,  PHILIP:  Member  British  Parlia- 
ment of  Independent  Labor  Party  for  Blackburn ; 
bom  1864  at  Cowling,  Yorkshire.  He  entered 
the  Inland  Revenue  Department  of  the  Civil 
Service  in  1886;  was  maimed  for  life  by  a  bicycle 
accident,  and  had  to  leave.  During  his  conva- 
lescence he  took  up  socialistic  literature,  and  be- 
came a  vigorous  adherent  of  the  Independent 
Labor  Party.  He  was  elected  four  times  to  the . 
Cowling  Parish  Council,  also  three  times  on  the 
Keighley  Town  Council  and  School  Board.  In 
1898  he  became  a  member  of  the  National  Ad- 
ministrative Council  of  the  Independent  Labor 
Party,  and  chairman  of  the  party  in  1900,  and  has 
since  addrest  meetings  all  over  England.  He 
is  a  good  speaker,  and  a  clear  and  logical  writer. 
He  stood  twice  for  Parliament,  and  was  elected  in 
1906.  Address:  75  Spencer  Place,  Leeds,  Eng- 
land. 

SOCIAL  CONTRACT:  According  to  J.  J.  Rous- 
seau (q.  v.),  SL  State  is  founded  by  a  "social  con- 
tract" between  its  members,  whereby  they,  tho 
formerly  living  in  a  "state  of  nature"  without 
laws,  agree  for  their  mutual  good  to  form  them- 
selves into  a  social  body  and  obey  its  constituted 
laws.  His  theory  is  a  development  of  the  teach- 
ings of  Hobbes,  Locke,  and  early  thinkers,  and  is 
therefore  best  discust  in  connection  with  other 
views.  (See  articles  Natural  Rights;  Politi- 
cal Science;  Rousseau;  State.) 

SOCIAL-DEMOCRATIC  FEDERATION,  THE 

(English) ,  was  founded  in  London  in  1 88 1 ,  under 
the  name  of  the  Democratic  Federation,  and 
through  the  efforts  of  H.  M.  Hyndman,  Herbert 
Burrows,  Miss  Helen  Taylor    (stepdaughter   of 
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J.  S.  Mill),  and  others.  In  1884  it  became  an 
avowed  Socialist  body  and  took  its  present  name. 
It  entered  at  once  upon  strenuous  agitation,  and 
was  prominent  in  the  agitation  of  1886,  with  the 
so-called  Trafalgar  Square  demonstrations,  etc. 
To-day  it  has  small  but  energetic  branches  in  all 
the  prominent  English  cities  and  centers  of  trade. 
William  Morris,  and  a  few  others  at  first  connected 
with  it,  left  it,  however,  in  1885,  to  form  a  Socialist 
League,  on  the  lines  of  a  more  communal  and  less 

Parliamentary  conception  of  socialism.  John 
urns,  Tom  Mann,  and  others  also  left  it  because 
of  the  policy  of  the  federation  in  antagonizing  all 
trade-union  and  political  agitation  not  avowedly 
connected  with  and  politically  supporting  Marx- 
ist socialism.  The  federation  has  thus  become 
the  one  organization  in  England  standing  dis- 
tinctly for  Marxist  socialism.  Its  leading  spirit 
from  the  first  has  been  H.  M.  Hyndman.  Its  or- 
gan is  Justice,  long  under  the  editorship  of  Henry 
Quelch,  and  published  at  37a  Clerkenwell  Green, 
E.  C.,  London.  It  has  of  late  vears  nominated 
many  political  candidates,  but  nas  polled  but  a 
small  vote,  since  it  stands  largely  aloof  from  other 
labor  parties. 

It  has.  however,  to-day  194  sections  with  three 
in  South  Africa.  It  polled,  in  iqo6,  29,810  votes 
and  elected  one  candidate  to  Parliament,  Will 
Thome,  in  Southwest  Ham,  London.  In  1907  it 
elected  another,  Victor  Greyson,  at  a  by-election. 

In  1905  the  Federation  ran  fifty-six  candidates 
for  municipal  offices,  polled  27,000  votes,  and  won 
ten  new  seats.  At  twenty-five  other  local  elec- 
tions since  then  9,663  votes  were  polled  and  nine 
seats  gained.  This  brought  the  total  of  members 
of  local  authorities  up  to  over  100,  in  addition  to 
ten  elected  borough  auditors.  The  1906  elections 
left  matters  much  as  before. 

The  Twenty-sixth  Annual  Conference  was  held 
at  Bradford,  eighty-five  delegates  representing 
seventy-six  branches.  The  discussion  of  the  ques- 
tion of  rejoining  the  Labor  Representation  Com- 
mittee resulted  in  a  resolution,' carried  by  fifty- 
two  to  eighteen,  that  while  cordially  sympathiz- 
ing with  the  Labor  Party  and  its  independent 
action,  affiliation  was  only  possible  ro  soon  as  the 
committee  accepted  a  definite  Socialist  program. 
General  secretary,  H.  W.  Lee,  21a  Maiden  Lane, 
Strand,  W.  C. 

SOCIAL   EDUCATION   ASSOCIATION^    THE: 

Organized  as  a  result  of  a  social  education  con- 
gress held  at  Boston,  Mass.  Its  objects  are  to 
emphasize  the  fact  that  the  fundamental  purpose 
of  education  should  be  to  prepare  the  child  for  a 
useful  life  of  social  service  as  an  active  and  cre- 
ative member  of  the  social  organism. 

To  enlist  every  good  social  agency  in  the  work 
of  educating  all  boys  and  girls — physically,  men- 
tally, industrially,  and  morally  —  to  be  of  the 
highest  use  to  themselves  and  to  society. 

To  bring  parents,  teachers,  and  other  citizens 
together  in  an  intelligent  effort  to  improve  public 
schooling,  and  to  adapt  it  to  the  complex  needs  of 
modern  life. 

To  persuade  the  public  to  support,  financially 
and  morally,  the  highest  and  most  modern  type 
of  school. 

To  publish  the  proceedings  of  the  congress,  to 
promote  other  such  assemblies,  and  to  serve  as  a 
'clearing-house"  for  the  many  agencies  now 
working  separately  toward  the  above-named 
general  ends.  Secretary,  Dr.  Colin  A.  Scott,  103 
Gainsborough  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


SOCIAL  INSTITUTES  of  considerably  varying 
kinds  but  of  one  general  character  are  spring- 
ing up  in  all  the  lar:^r  cities,  the  common  aim 
of  which  may  be  said  to  act  as  exchanges  or 
clearing-houses  for  sociological  or,  more  strictly, 
for  social  reform  information.  The  more  impor- 
tant of  these  we  consider  in  special  articles,  but 
at  least  name  them  here.  The  Mus6e  Social 
(5  Rue  las  Cases,  Paris)  was  the  first  (1889)  and 
began  as  a  permanent  continuation  of  the  socio- 
logical exhibit  of  the  Paris  Exposition.  The 
American  Institute  of  Social  Service  (231  West 
Thirty-ninth  Street,  New  York  City)  was  or- 
ganized under  that  name  in  1902.  The  Milan 
Umanitaria  (9  Via  Allessandro  Manzoni)  which, 
tho  acting  as  a  center  of  information  has  also  a 
large  endowment  for  varied  actual  operations, 
commenced  work  about  1903.  Rome  has  also 
a  Social  Institute.  The  Belgian  Solvay  Insti- 
tute (1901)  is  more  of  a  sociological  college 
for  special  investigation.  The  International  La- 
bor Bureau  at  Basel  (i  901)  is  strictly  internation- 
al, but  limited  to  the  field  of  comparative  labor 
legislation.  (For  all  these,  see  special  articles.) 
The  British  Institute  of  Social  Service  (11  South- 
hampton Row,  London)  was  organized  in  1904, 
somewhat  after  the  form  of  the  American  In- 
stitute, and  now  publishes  a  valuable  monthly. 
Social  Progress.  A  somewhat  similar  Swedish 
Central  Alliance  for  Social  Work  (6  Lastmak- 
aregetan,  Stockholin)  was  begun  in  1903.  In 
Denmark  a  Social  Bureau  of  Information  was 
begun  in  Copenhagen  in  1898.  In  Holland  a 
Central  Bureau  for  Social  Advice  (37  Vossius- 
straat)  was  founded  at  Amsterdam  in  1900. 
Germany  has  various  social  institutes  of  this 
general  nature,  a  Central  Bureau  of  Social  Wel- 
fare at  Berlin  (14  Dessauer  Str.) ,  an  Institute  for 
Social  Welfare  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  with 
an  important  branch  in  Berlin  (30  Nollendorf 
Str.),  besides  social  museums  {q.  v.)  at  Char- 
lottenburg,  Munich,  Frankfort,  Bremen,  and 
smaller  institutes  elsewhere.  In  Vienna  the  im- 
portant Imperial  Museum  for  Handicrafts  and 
Crafts  (foimded  in  1882),  and  in  Moscow  the 
Imperial  Russian  Technical  Society  (1897), 
largely  fill  this  need.  Hungary  has  a  small 
social  museum  at  Budapest  (1901).  There  are 
the  beginnings  of  such  institutes  in  Japan,  Aus- 
traha,  and  elsewhere. 

SOCIAL  PURITY:  Perhaps  no  movement  de- 
voted to  the  betterment  and  uplift  of  humanity 
has  advanced  more  rapidly  within  recent  years 
than  that  known  as  the  Social  Purity  movement. 
During  the  past  decade  especially  there  has  been 
an  unprecedented  gro^vth,  both  in  sentiment 
favorable  to  the  movement  and  in  the  number 
and  strength  of  the  organizations  promoting  the 
cause  for  which  it  stands.  European  countries 
have  suffered  more  from  impurity  and  unjust 
regulation  than  other  civilized  peoples,  and  here 
the  work  has  reached  its  greatest  activity,  with 
the  United  States  a  close  follower;  while  most 
successful  organized  efforts  are  being  put  forth 
in  South  Africa,  New  Zealand,  Australia,  Canada, 
Mexico,  and  many  of  the  more  largely  populated 
centers  of  South  America  and  the  CJrient.  The 
movement  everjrwhere,  when  wisely  guided,  has 
the  support  of  the  most  influential  men  and 
women  prominent  in  reform,  philanthropic  and 
religious  work,  and  in  the  medical  and  legal  pro- 
fessions. 

The  purpose  of  this  movement  may  be  well  un- 
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od  and  is  clearly  exprest  in  words  taken  from 
Object"  of  one  of  the  well-known  purity 
ations  of  the  U.  S.,  which  are  as  follows: 

object  of  this  association  shall  be  to  promote  the 
•f  ptirity,  by  elevating  public  o{>inion  as  regards  the 
and  claims  of  morality;  advocating  a  single  standard 
As  and  the  better  protection  and  rearing  of  our  young; 
to  foster  and  build  up  a  more  thorough  rescue  and 
work,  and  bringing  weight  and  proper  influence  to 
Km  our  legislators  and  those  in  authority  in  securing 
list  laws;  the  repeal  of  bad  ones,  and  the  strict  en- 
snt  of  all  statutes  pertaining  to  better  morals. 

viU  thus  be  seen  that  the  real  purpose  is  to 
>te  purity  in  the  life  of  the  individual  and  in 

relations  through  preventive,  educational, 
natory,  rescue,  law  enforcement,  legislative, 
Minitary  lines  of  effort,  and  while  these 
ons  may  not  be  advanced  as  of  equal  im- 
tice  by  every  purity  organization,  they  are 
lized  by  all  as  the  legitimate  and  necessary 
^f  activity.  Methods  differ  somewhat,  but 
eral  all  societies  carry  on  the  work  by  means 
-iodicals  and  other  printed  matter,  includ- 
K)ks,  pamphlets,  and  tracts ;  lectures,  public 
Qgs,  personal  workers,  conferences,  and  na- 

and  international  congresses. 
a  result,  altho  the  movement  is  yet  in  its 
jr  days,  a  purity  literature  has  been  created 

will  forever  fortify  against  a  return  to  the 

ignorance  and  prudery  which  existed  on 
:rs  of  sex  and  life  a  few  years  back.  State 
ttion  of  vice  has  been  banished  from  many 
and  countries,  and  has  never  been  permitted 
n  a  permanent  foothold  in  the  U.  S.     The 

slave  traffic,  whereby  girls  are  trapt  and 
into  vice,   is  being  so  thorough Ijr  investi- 

and  vigorously  prosecuted  both  m  Europe 
Unerica,  that  this  trade  will  soon  be  over- 
n.  Age  of  consent  laws  are  being  wisely 
istly  rewritten  to  protect  a  girl's  virtue  imtil 
caches  her  majority  as  completely  as  they 
heretofore  defended  her  property.  Neces- 
oformation  pertaining  to  venereal  infection 
he  leprous  diseases  of  vice  is  being  dissem- 
i.  The  single  standard  of  morals  is  upheld 
:ver  before,  and  shelter  extended  to  the 
sn"  girl.     Law  and  order  leagues  are  carry- 

1  a  simultaneous  crusade  in  many  cities  for 
arification  of  morals  and  enforcement  of  law 
st  the  purveyors  of  vice.  Editors  of  leading 
>us  and  literary  journals  are  giving  space  to 
/  truths.  But  the  one  result  of  the  purity 
ment  which  stands  out  and  above  all  others, 

decided  change  in  and  present  high  state  of 

2  sentiment  which  makes  the  work  itself 
5le. 

England  and  the  Continent  there  are  two 
strong  and  representative  organizations, 
numerous  others  of  national  or  sectional 
•tance.  The  International  Federation  for 
bolition  of  State  Regulation  of  Vice,  with  an 
t  clearly  stated  in  its  name,  is  the  most 
y  Imown  of  these  associations.  Headquar- 
re  at  Geneva  where  the  official  organ  is  pub- 
[,  and  committees  are  established  in  each  of 
>untnes  of  Europe  and  in  many  other  lands, 
federation  and  its  affiliated  or  kindred  asso- 
ns  now  publish  sixteen  periodicals,  in  seven 
snt  languages.  The  British  committee. 
Sir.  Maurice  Gregory  as  secretarv,  has  offices 
Tothill  Street,  Westminster,  S.  W.,  London, 
J  they  publish  The  Shield. 
5  International  Bureau  for  the  Suppression 
i  White  Slave  Traffic,  Mr.  William  Alexan- 


der Coote,  secretary,  has  headquarteirs  at  St. 
Mary's  Chambers,  i6ia  Strand,  London,  W.  C. 
This  bureau  has  a  committee,  known  as  the  **  Na- 
tional Vigilance  Committee,"  established  in  each 
of  the  European  countries  and  the  U.  S.  The 
Vigilance  Record,  published  in  London,  is  the 
official  organ.  Dr.  O.  Edward  Janney,  of  Balti- 
more, is  the  chairman  of  the  committee  in  the 
U.S. 

Other  organizations  in  Great  Britain  that 
should  be  mentioned  are : 

The  Social  Purity  Alliance,  founded  in  1873,  which  con- 
ducts general  work.  Official  organ.  The  Pioneer.  Secretary, 
Mr.  Eric  Hammond.  18  Tothill  Street,  Westminster,  S.  W., 
London. 

The  Alliance  of  Honour,  5  Beresford  Road,  London,  N,, 
Dr.  Harry  Grattan  Guinness,  president,  is  one  of  the  strong- 
est purity  associations  for  young  men  in  the  world. 

The  Boys'  Purity  Band,  B.  McCall  Barbour,  organizer,  37 
Chambers  Street,  £dinbui^h.  Scotland,  is  doing  a  thorough 
work  for  boys  and  publishing  an  excellent  line  of  literature. 

The  White  Cross  societies  and  Travelers*  Aid 
are  also  doing  an  extensive  work  in  Great  Britain 
and  other  parts  of  Europe. 

In  the  U.  S.,  while  the  movement  is  not  so  far 
advanced  as  in  Europe,  and  possibly  not  as 
progressive,  there  are  a  number  of  organizations 
of  importance.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  mention 
these  by  name,  with  the  distinguishing  work  of 
each,  to  give  a  comprehensive  review  of  the 
movement  in  this  country: 

The  New  England  Watch  and  Ward  Society;  secretary, 
J.  Frank  Chase,  Boston,  Mass.  The  oldest  purity  society  m 
the  U.  S.  Combats  obscene  literature,  gambling,  and  vice; 
of  late  is  entering  more  into  a  general  work. 

The  New  York  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice;  secre- 
tary, Anthony  Comstock.  New  York  City.  Efforts  devoted 
principally  against  obscene  literature  and  degrading  instru- 
ments of  vice. 

The  American  Purity  Alliance;  secretary,  Percy  Russell, 
New  York  City.  Opposes  state  regulation  of  vice.  OflScial 
organ,  The  Philanthro^t. 

The  National  Christian  League  for  the  Promotion  of  Social 
Purity;  president,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  B.  Grannis.  New  York 
City.     A  general  work. 

The  National  Purity  Association;  president.  J.  B.  Cald- 
well, Chicago.  Purity  in  marital  relations.  Official  organ. 
The  Purity  Journal. 

The  American  Society  of  Sanitary  and  Moral  Prophylaxis; 

f>resident.  Dr.  Prince  A.  Morrow,  New  York  City.  Aim,  to 
imit  the  spread  of  diseases  which  have  their  origin  in  the 
social  evil. 

The  Northwestern  Purity  Association;  secretary,  Clara  O. 
Steadwell,  La  Crosse,  Wis.     A  general  work. 

The  Canadian  Purity- Education  Association:  secretary, 
Rowena  G.  D.  Hume,  Toronto.  A  general  lino  of  purity  and 
educational  work. 

The  International  Reform  Bureau;  superintendent.  Rev. 
Wilbur  F.  Crafts,  Washington,  D.  C.  Legislative  and  pub- 
licity bureau.     Issues  regular  bulletins  and  paniphlets. 

The  National  Purity  Federation;  president,  B.  S.  Stead- 
well,  La  Crosse,  Wis.  A  federation  of  leadmg  purity  or- 
ganizations for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  punty  move- 
ment in  a  national  sense,  through  union  of  effort  and  the 
holding  of  national  and  international  congresses.  Official 
organ.  The  Light. 

These  organizations  are  representative  of  the 
movement  in  America,  and  with  the  White  Cross 
and  White  Shield  societies,  and  the  departments 
for  purity  and  moral  education  in  such  well- 
known  organizations  as  the  Woman's  Christian 
Temperance  Union,  the  Young  Women's  and  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Associations,  the  King's 
Daughters,  the  National  Council  of  Women,  the 
Congress  of  Mothers,  and  the  numerous  Law  and 
Order  societies  in  our  principal  cities,  constitute 
the  chief  agencies  for  the  advancement  of  social 
purity. 

A  branch  of  the  general  movement  operates 
under  the  name  of  ** Rescue  Work."  Homes  for 
the  shelter  and  redemption  of  erring  and  be- 
trayed girls  and  women,  and  for  the  rescue  of 
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female  inmates  from  the  houses  of  shame,  are  es- 
tablished in  all  the  larger  cities  of  the  civilized 
world.  These  homes  are  usually  imder  the 
management  of  local  societies  known  as  *  *  Rescue 
Leagues."  Great  Britain  and  the  Continent 
lead  in  the  number  of  these  institutions.  In  the 
U.  S.  there  are  more  than  two  hundred  of  such 
homes.  Over  sixty  of  these  are  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  National  Florence  Crittenton  Mis- 
sion, Mr.  Charles  N.  Crittenton,  presi- 
«^  ^  ^dent,  Washington,  D.  C.  The  Door 
Aevoue  ^£  Hope  homes  number  also  more 

than  sixty,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Whittemore, 
of  New  York  City,  tieing  the  founder.  Nearly 
every  city  of  importance  has  its  Good  Shepherd 
Home  under  the  management  of  the  sisters  of 
the  Catholic  Church.  Connected  with  each  home 
there  are  usuallv  from  one  to  several  missionaries 
or  personal  workers.  As  an  adjimct  to  this  work, 
homes  are  established  in  all  large  cities  where 
working  girls  and  women  may  obtain  desirable 
board  and  lodging  at  a  reasonable  price  and  where 
their  environment  is  made  as  homelike  and  safe  as 
possible,  thus  sheltering  them  from  many  of  the 
temptations  of  city  life.  B.  S.  Steadwell. 

SOCIAL  SECRETARIES:  A  social  secretary  in 
industrial  betterment  is  the  name  used  for  a  man 
or  woman  added  to  the  staff  of  a  business  firm 
whose  duty  it  is  to  be  the  point  of  contact  between 
the  firm  and  its  employees  and  to  promote  the 
interests — moral,  physical,  and  industrial — of  the 
employees. 

The  first  social  secretary  was  employed  in  1889 
in  the  United  States  and  met  with  such  success 
that  several  firms  appointed  similar  secretaries. 
Four  years  later  it  was  possible  to  hold  a  confer- 
ence of  social  secretaries.  In  Great  Britain 
Messrs.  Rowntree  &  Co.,  of  York,  in  1891  en- 
gaged a  lady  social  secretary  to  look  after  the 
interests  of  the  women  and  girls  in  their  employ, 
and  the  result  was  so  satisfactory  that  they  now 
have  four  social  secretaries. 

The  first  duty  of  a  social  secretary  is  to  repre- 
sent the  firm  in  the  engagement  of  employees,  and 
frequently  to  represent  the  employers  in  the  set- 
tlement of  personal  grievances.  The  main  duty, 
however,  is  to  study  the  welfare  of  the  employees 
in  every  way,  to  sug:gest  improvements  in  their 
conditions,  to  organize  them  into  clubs,  social 
enterprises,  and  various  forms  of  improvement. 
At  the  same  time  he  or  she  becomes  the  link  be- 
tween the  employer  and  the  employed,  preventing 
friction  and  removing  difficulties.  If  the  secre- 
tary has  good  tact,  common  sense,  and  the  welfare 
of  the  employees  at  heart,  he  or  she  can  be  of  very 
great  service  both  to  the  employees  and  to  the 
firm.  This  requires  naturally  the  basing  of  action 
not  on  philanthropy  but  on  what  is  reasonable. 
The  good  of  the  employees  is  in  the  long  run  the 
good  of  the  firm,  and  the  good  of  the  firm  is  equally 
in  the  long  rim  the  good  of  the  employees.  Con- 
spicuous among  the  American  firms  employing  so- 
cial secretaries  are  the  Westinghouse  Air  Brake 
Company,  the  H.  J.  Heinz  Company,  the  Ludlow 
Manufacturing  Associates,  the  International  Har- 
vester Company,  the  National  Cash  Register  Com- 
pany, Filene's  Store  of  Boston,  the  Shepard  Com- 
pany (department  store)  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  the 
Curtis  Publishing  Company  of  New  York,  the 
Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company,  the  Proximity 
Cotton  Mills  of  Greensboro,  N.  C,  Hamilton,  Car- 
hart  &  Co.  of  Detroit,  and  the  Siegel-Cooper  Store 
in  New  York.     On  the  Continent  of  Evux>pe  less 


is  done  in  this  line,  altho  it  is  being  commenced. 
A  social  secretary  was  employed  by  the  Van 
Marken  Works  in  Holland  as  early  as  1894.  Va- 
rious French  firms  have  such  secretaries,  altho 
many  firms  reach  the  same  results  in  different 
ways. 

SOCIALISM:  See  the  following  articles  for 
different  portions  of  the  subject,  from  different 
points  of  view: 

**  Socialism,  Definition  of  and  Arguments  for," 
by  W.  D.  P.  Bliss. 

"  Socialism,  History  of,"  bv  Morris  Hillquitt. 

*'  Socialism,  International,"  by  William  J. 
Ghent. 

"  Socialism,  Objections  to,"  by  Prof.  J.  E. 
Le  Rossignol. 

"  Socialist  Party,  U.  S.,"  by  William  Mailly. 

See  also  Christian  Socialism;  Collectivist 
Society;  Fabian  Society;  Labor  Party  (Eng- 
lish); Independent  Labor  Party  (English); 
Social  Democratic  Federation;  Revision- 
ists; Socialist  Labor  Party  (U.  S.);  Social- 
ists OP  THE  Chair;  Communism;  International; 
Nationalism;  Public  Ownership;  etc. 

I.  General  Definition 

The  word  socialism  (from  Latin  sacius,  a  com- 
rade, an  associate)  was  probably  first  used  in  the 
later  agitation  of  Robert  Owen  from  1830-40, 
and  first  popularized  in  Reybaud's  "Etudes  sur 
les  R^formateurs  ou  Socialistes  Modemes  "  (i  840) , 
to  express  the  general  tendency  to  develop  a  com- 
munal or  cooperative  organization  of  society  in 
?lace  of  the  existing  competitive  state  of  society, 
he  word,  however,  in  the  evolution  of  social  re- 
form, has  come — at  least  in  Germany,  England, 
and  the  United  States — ^to  be  limited  in  general 
use  to  that  effort  for  the  cooperative  organization 
of  society  which  would  work  through  government 
(national.  State,  or  local) .  This  is  by  no  means  to 
identify  socialism  with  a  mere  expansion  of  the 
functions  of  the  State.  Socialists  only  believe  in 
a  fraternal  State.  Paternal  State  socialism  all 
Socialists  unanimously  oppose,  save  as  paternal 
governments  introduce  measures  leading  toward 
fraternal  cooperation.  In  Germany,  where  the 
government  is  largely  paternal,  the  phrase  State 
socialism  is  used  for  the  expansion  of  its  pa- 
ternal functions,  and  is  strenuously  opposed 
by  the  Socialists.  In  the  U.  S.  and  England, 
where  the  ideal  of  government  is  democratic, 
Socialists  usually  declare  themselves  State  So- 
cialists. Said  a  report  issued  in  1896  by  the 
Fabian  Society  {q.  v.): 

The  socialism  advocated  by  the  Fabian  Society  is  State 
socialism  exclusively.  The  foreign  friends  of  the  Fabian 
Society  must  interpret  this  declaration  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
since  England  now  possesses  an  elaborate  democratic  State 
machinery,  graduated  from  the  parish  council  or  vestry  up  to 
the  central  Parliament,  and  elected  under  a  frandiiae  which 
enables  the  working  class  vote  to  overwhelm  all  others,  the 
opposition  which  exists  in  the  Continental  monarchies  between 
the  State  and  the  people  does  not  hamper  English  Socialists. 

By  the  derivation  of  the  word,  by  its  history,  by 
its  use  by  Socialists  themselves,  socialism  is  the 
very  opposite    of  paternalism.    Owen,   Fourier, 
Blanc,  Marx,  Engels,  Lassalle,  Bebel, 
Definition    Maurice,  Hyndman,  Morris,  Fabians 
—  where    is    there    a   governmental 
l^atemalist  among  Socialists  of  any 
school?     Socialism  is  in  essence  economic  com- 
radeship.    The  State  is  but  the  means;  a  co- 
operative commonwealth  is  the  end. 
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Says  John  Stuart  Mill  {Fortnightly  Review, 
April,  1879) : 

What  is  characteristic  of  socialism  is  the  joint  ownership  by 
an  the  members  of  the  commtmity  of  the  instruments  and 
means  oi  production,  which  carries  with  it  the  consequence 
that  the  division  of  all  the  produce  among  the  body  of  owners 
must  be  a  public  act  performed  according  to  the  rules  laid 
down  by  the  commtmity. 

Says  Engels  ("  Die  Entwicklung  des  Sozialismus 
von  der  Utopie  ziir  Wissenschaft ") : 

The  first  act  in  which  the  State  really  appears  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  society  as  a  whole,  namely,  the  seizure  of  the 
means  of  production  in  the  name  of  society,  is  at  the  same 
time  its  last  independent  act  as  a  State.  Interference  of  the 
state  in  social  relations  gradually  becomes  superfluous  in  one 
department  after  another,  and  finally  of  itself  ceases  (goes  to 
s]eei>).  The  place  of  government  over  persons  is  taken  by 
administration  of  things  and  the  management  of  productive 
processes. 

Bebel  ("Die  Frau  und  Sozialismus,"  pp.  312- 
314)  argues  that,  under  socialism,  ministers,  par- 
liaments, armies,  police,  courts,  attorneys,  taxa- 
tion, will  all  disappear,  their  place  being  taken  by 
administrative  colleges  or  boards.  That  this  is 
the  correct  and  generally  accepted  conception  of 
socialism,  and  that  there  is  no  ground  for  the  as- 
sertion frequently,  nevertheless,  made,  that  So- 
cialists themselves  are  not  agreed  on  the  use  of 
the  word,  can  be  seen  by  the  following  definitions 
which,  tho  using  different  phraseology,  are  in 
almost  absolute  essential  agreement. 

SajTS  Friedrich  En^^els  (Marx's  lifelong  friend 
and  the  editor  of  his  literary  remains),  describing 
socialism  in  his  "Socialism,  Utopian  and  Scien- 
tific," translated  by  E.  Aveling: 

With  the  seizing  of  the  means  of  production  by  society, 
production  of  commodities  is  done  away  with,  and  simul- 
taneously the  mastery  of  the  product  over  the  producer.  An- 
archy in  social  production  is  replaced  by  systematic,  definite 
organization.  The  struggle  for  individual  existence  disap- 
peaxs.  .  .  .  The  whole  sphere  of  the  conditions  which  en- 
viron man,  and  which  have  hitherto  ruled  man,  now  comes 
under  the  dominion  and  control  of  man.  who  now  for  the  first 
time  becomes  the  real  conscious  lord  of  nature,  because  he 
has  now  become  master  of  his  own  social  organization.  .  .  . 
It  is  the  ascent  of  man  from  the  kingdom  of  necessity  to  the 
kingdom  of  freedom. 

Sa^  a  manifesto  of  the  joint  committee  of  all 
Enghsh  Socialist  bodies  (1893): 

Oor  aim,  one  and  all.  is  to  obtain  for  the  whole  commu- 
nity complete  ownership  and  control  of  the  means  of  transport. 
the  means  of  manufacture,  the  mines,  and  the  land.  Thus  we 
look  to  put  an  end  forever  to  the  wage  system,  to  sweep  away 
all  distinctions  of  class,  and  eventually  to  establish  national 
and  international  communism  on  a  sound  basis. 

Sajrs  Paul  Lefaigue,  a  typical  French  Socialist 
and  son-in-law  of  Karl  Marx  (in  Le  Figaro) : 

SodaUsm  is  not  the  system  of  any  reformer  whatever;  it  is 
the  doctrine  of  those  ^o  believe  that  the  existing  system  is 
on  the  eve  of  a  fatal  economic  evolution  which  wdl  establish 
collective  ownership  in  the  hands  of  organizations  of  work- 
ers, in  place  of  the  mdividual  ownership  of  capital. 

Says  Professor  Schaffle,  of  Austria  ("Quintes- 
senz  des  Sozialismus  ")  : 

The  alpha  and  ome^  of  socialism  is  the  transformation  of 
private  and  competing  capitals  into  a  united  collective 
capital. 

Says  Prof.  R.  T.  Ely.  of  the  U.  S.  ("Socialism 
and  Social  Reform,"  p.  19): 

The  tesuhs  ci  the  analysis  of  socialism  may  be  brought  to- 
flether  in  a  de&iition  which  would  read  somewhat  as  follows: 
SocisliRn  is  that  contemplated  sjrstem  of  industrial  society 
wfaidi  proposes  the  abolition  of  private  proi>erty  in  the  great 
material  mstruments  of  production,  and  the  substitution 
thenfor  of  collective  property;  and  advocates  the  collective 
manaffement  of  production,  together  with  the  distribution  of 
todal  income  by  society,  and  private  property  in  the  larger 
proportion  of  this  social  income. 


So,  too,  agree  the  dictionaries  and  encyclo- 
pedias. Says  the  "Encyclopaedia  Britannica" 
(article  "Socialism,"  by  Thomas  Kirkup): 

Whereas  industry  is  at  the  present  carried  on  by  pri- 
vate capitalists  served  by  wage-labor,  it  must  be  in  the  future 
conducted  by  associated  or  cooperating  workmenjointly 
owning  the  means  of  production.  On  grounds  both  dftheory 
and  history  this  must  be  accepted  as  the  cardinal  principle  of 
socialism. 

The  Standard  Dictionary  defines  socialism  as: 

^  A  theory  of  civil  polity  that  aims  to  secure  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  society,  increase  of  wealth,  and  a  more  equal  distri- 
bution of  the  products  of  labor,  through  the  public  collective 
ownership  of  land  and  capital  (as  distinguished  from  prop- 
erty), and  the  public  collective  management  of  all  indus- 
tries. 

Says  the  Century  Dictionary: 

Socialism  is  any  theory  or  system  of  social  or^nization 
which  would  abolish  entirely  or  in  great  part  the  individual 
effort  and  competition  on  which  modem  society  rests,  and 
substitute  for  it  cooperative  action;  would  mtroduce  a 
more  perfect  and  equal  distribution  of  the  products  of  labor, 
and  would  make  land  and  capital,  as  the  instruments  and 
means  of  production,  the  joint  possession  of  the  members  of 
the  community. 

Summing  up  these  definitions,  socialism  may 
be  said  to  be  the  collective  ownership  of  the  means 
of  production  by  the  community  democratically 
organized  and  their  operation  cooperatively  for  the 
equitable  good  of  all. 

Together,  however,  with  this  agreement  as  to 

what  socialism  is,  it  must  be  admitted  that  there 

is  more  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  methods  to 

be  used  m  attaining  the  end.     AH 

Sohooli      Socialists  to-day  agree  in  working 

theory  and  fact,  are  wholly  differenti- 
ated from  all  forms  of  anarchism  and 
anarchist  commtmism,  from  which  in  the  incip- 
iency  of  the  Socialist  movement  they  were  not 
wholly  differentiated.  (See  International.)  But, 
beyond  this  general  agreement,  considerable  dif- 
ferences exist.  A  large  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  avowed  Socialist  political  parties  believe 
that  socialism  will  and  must  come  by  the  organ- 
ized political  and  economic  efforts  of  the  working 
classes,  including  among  them  those  who.  tho 
personally  belonging  to  other  classes,  neverthe- 
less accept  this  view  and  so  adopt  what  is  called 
the  *' class-conscious"  basis,  which  is  international 
and  revolutionary,  tho  it  is  recognized  by  all 
Socialists  that  this  economic  revolution  must 
come  in  more  or  less  evolutionary  way.  These 
Socialists  being  admittedly,  at  present,  at  least, 
the  large  majority  of  the  organized  political  So- 
cialist movement,  claim  that  they  have  the  right 
to  determine  the  use  of  the  word  socialism  and  to 
refuse  to  recognize  as  Socialists  any  who  do  not 
accept  this  view,  which  they  consider  vital  and 
fundamental.  For  a  statement  of  their  views, 
see  article  Socialism,  International,  by  W.  T. 
Ghent.  This  school  of  Socialists  is.  however,  sub- 
divided into  two  classes:  (i)  of  those  who  accept 
the  class-conscious  position  and  work  for  a  more 
or  less  catastrophic  political  uprising  to  establish 
socialism  (at  least  in  lai^ge  measure),  scorning 
meanwhile  almost  all  ameliorative  measures  as  re- 
actionary, obscuring  the  real  issue,  tending  to 
delay  the  final  end  and  put  people  on  the  wrong 
track:  and  (2)  of  those  who,  accepting  also  the 
class-conscious  position,  nevertheless  believe  in 
working  from  this  standpoint  for  more  or  less 
ameliorative  measures  to  oe  attained  in  any  way. 
Such  Socialists  bear  different  names  in  different 
countries,  but  in    Germany   are    usually  called 
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Revisionists.  (See  articles  Revisionists  and 
Bernstein,  their  main  leader.)  In  Germany 
and  most  countries  they  are  becoming  the  ma- 
jority. 

The  second  main  school  of  Socialists  do  not  ac- 
cept the  class-conscious  position  and  usually  do 
not  belong  to  avowed  Socialist  parties,  tho  often 
voting  the  Socialist  ticket,  and  are  therefore  not 
considered  true  Socialists  by  the  other  school. 
But  since  they  do  accept  the  general  Socialist  aim 
and  work  for  it  in  the  way  they  consider  wisest; 
and  since,  too,  they  are  a  very  large  number,  and 
I^erhaps  even  a  majority  of  those  calling  them- 
selves Socialists,  they  believe  that  they  have  a 
T)erfect  right  to  the  name,  altho  not  of  the  party. 
This  school  is  frankfy  and  avowedly  opportunist, 
believing  in  working  for  Socialism  through  any 
party  and  in  any  way  that  at  any  given  time  and 
place  will  best  promote  the  common  end.  They 
form  probably  the  majority  of  the  working  classes 
of  Great  Britain  and  the  U.  S.,  the  majority  of  the 
whole  population  of  New  Zealand  and  Australia, 
a  large  number  of  working  men  in  all  countries, 
and  also  in  all  countries  a  very  considerable  and 
rapidly  growing  number  of  the  so-called  intel- 
lectual and  middle  classes.  To  them,  as  to  all 
Socialists,  socialism  is  an  historic,  economic,  and 
fundamentally  revolutionarv  change  in  the  con- 
stitution of  society.  They  do  not  limit  the  move- 
ment, however,  to  any  form,  nor  to  the  efforts  of 
anv  one  class,  tho  they  recognize  that  undoubt- 
edly a  large  and  probably  at  least  a  quantita- 
tively leading  portion  of  the  movement  will  be 
played  by  the  working  classes.  Most  of  them 
believe  that  in  almost  all  countries  there  should 
be  and  will  be  developed  new  independent  par- 
ties, working  for  socialism,  and  perhaps  under  its 
name,  tho  not  of  necessity  so,  yet  on  a  wider  basis 
than  existing  Socialist  parties.  The  most  ad- 
vanced actual  carrying  out  of  this  view  is  in  New 
2^aland  and  in  some  English  municipalities.  The 
best  known  and  most  influential  group  advocating 
this  view  is  the  English  Fabian  Society  (q.  v.), 
whence  it  is  often  called  Fabian  Socialism.  This 
general  school,  too,  is  subdivided  into  many  va- 
rieties of  view,  for  which  see  the  opening  para- 
graph of  this  article.  Such  Socialists,  however, 
all  deny  that  the  particular  economic  interpreta- 
tion of  history  adopted  by  Karl  Marx,  identified 
with  his  name,  and  developed  by  his  followers, 
is  the  onlv  scientific  view.  While  they  accept 
much  of  tfie  Marxist  view,  they  deny  emphatic- 
ally that  that  view  is  correctly  called  "Scientific 
Socialism."  Only  gradually,  they  assert,  and  by 
incorporating  many  views  and  various  elements, 
are  we  slowly  and  partially  working  out  a  scien- 
tific interpretation  of  history  and  of  social  phe- 
nomena. 

It  belongs  also  to  this  view,  and  is,  indeed,  ad- 
mitted by  Socialists  of  the  orthodox  type,  that 
while  the  aims  of  socialism  and  even  general 
methods  may  be  one,  details  must  differ  in  dif- 
ferent countries.     There  is  no  Socialist  system 

for  society,  because  socialism  is  not  a 

Forms       system,  but  an  evolution,  a  tendency, 

of  Socialism  f  Principle.     It  is  as  flexible  in  its 

form  as  it  is  definite  in  the  principle. 

Any  system  that  would  carry  out  its 
principle  is  sociahstic.  In  Germany  to-day  its 
chief  aim  is  national  development.  In  France  it 
makes  less  of  the  nation  and  more  of  the  com- 
mune. In  Belgium  it  comes  very  near  to  cooper- 
ation, and  yet  is  socialism  not  cooperation.  In 
ICngland  it  is  municipal,  and  in  a  growing  degree 


In  the  U.  S.  it  will  probably  fol- 
low our  polTtical  divisions  of  states,  counties, 
mtmicipaUties,  townships,  and  the  nation.  So- 
cialism, therefore,  is  not  Fourierism,  nor  Marxism, 
nor  Bellam)rism.  Says  Sidney  Webb:  **It  seems 
almost  impossible  to  bring  people  to  understand 
that  the  abstract  word  sociaUsm  denotes,  like 
radicalism,  not  an  elaborate  plan  of  society,  but 
a  principle  of  social  action.*' 

All  Socialists,  too,  are  agreed  that  many  ele- 
ments often  identified  in  the  popular  mind  with 
socialism  have  no  necessary  connections  with  it 
A  report  of  the  Fabian  Society  says: 

The  object  of  the  Fabian  Society  is  to  persuade  the  English 
people  to  make  their  political  constitution  thoroughly  demo- 
cratic and  so  to  socialize  their  industries  as  to  make  the  liveH- 
hood  of  the  people  entirely  independent  of  private  capitalisaxL 

The  Fabian  Society  endeavors  to  pursue  its  Socialist  and 
democratic  objects  with  complete  smgleness  of  aim.  For 
example: 

It  has  no  distinctive  opinions  on  the  marriage  question, 
religion,  art,  abstract  economics,  historic  evolution,  currency, 
or  any  other  subject  than  its  own  special  business  of  practical 
democracy  and  socialism. 

Professor  Schaffle,  in  his  "Quintessence  of 
Socialism,"  shows  that  some  Socialists  believe  in 
and  practise  free  love — some  individualists  also 
do — but  that  socialism  as  a  system  has  no  neces- 
sary connection  with  loose  family  relationships. 
Many  Socialists  believe  that  only  socialism  can 
save  the  family.  Nor  is  there  more  authority  for 
identifying  socialism  with  anarchy.  Theoretic- 
ally, the  two  are  opposites,  and  practically  they 
are  opposed. 

Most  modem  Socialists  oppose  communism 
(q.  v.),  ordinary  local  cooperation,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  communistic  colonies.  Some  Social- 
ists believe  that  under  certain  conditions  local  ex- 
periments in  these  directions  may  be  wise  as 
temporary  means  of  education  or  of  economic  liv- 
ing, and  where  cooperation  has  got  an  established 
hold,  as  in  England  and  Belgitun,  Socialists  are 
learning  the  wisdom  of  working  with  the  coopera- 
tors  (see  Cooperation),  but  where  local  coopera- 
tion experiments  or  colonies  are  put  forth  as  in 
themselves  a  sufficient  ideal  to  work  for,  or  where 
they  are  attempted,  as  they  often  have  been  in 
the  U.  S.,  under  conditions  too  weak  to  compete 
against  the  competitive  civilization  with  which 
they  are  surrounded.  Socialists  oppose  such  efforts 
as  reactionary  and  imwise.  It  follows  once  more 
from  the  evolutionary  idea  that  Socialists  to-day 
spend  little  time  in  dreaming  of  the  future.  To 
the  future  the  future  may  be  left.  Content  with 
a  firm  grasp  on  their  central  aim  Socialists  are 
learning  more  and  more  to  concentrate  their  ef- 
forts on  the  present  pk>litical  battle,  and  to  leave 
the  details  of  the  future  to  the  decision  of  circum- 
stances. Says  Mr.  Kidd,  speaking  of  this  policy 
("Social  Evolution,"  p.  206): 

We  have  not  now  to  deal  with  mere  abstract  and  tran- 
scendental theories,  but  with  a  clearly  defined  movement  in 
practical  politics,  appealing  to  some  of  the  deepest  instincts 
of  a  lar^e  proportion  of  the  voting  population,  and  professing 
to  provide  a  program  likely  in  the  future  to  stand  more  on  its 
own  merits  in  opposition  to  all  other  programs  whatever. 

Socialists,  however,  urge  that  there  is  not  only 
an  evolution  of  socialism  but  an  evolution  toward 
socialism.  Many  Socialists,  indeed,  believe  that 
this  is  the  most  important  portion  of  the  develop- 
ment. Such  Socialists  point  to  and  rejoice  in  the 
steady  growth  of  monopolies,  trusts,  and  con- 
centrated wealth  on  the  one  hand,  coupled,  on  the 
other  hand,  with  the  steady  advance  of  demo- 
cratic tendencies  among  the  masses  of  all  coun- 
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tries.  They  tell  us  that  the  choice  lies  between 
private  monopoly,  which  is  tyranny,  and  public 
monopoly,  which  is  socialism,  between  the  com- 
bination of  the  few  and  the  cooperation  of  all. 
They  say  that  the  State  must  own  the  railroads, 
or  the  railroads  own  the  State.  Nor  is  the  argu- 
ment weakened  by  the  fact  that,  among  certain 
portions  of  the  educated  classes,  there  is  a  reac- 
tion against  democracy.  This  reaction  is  largely 
caused  by  fear  of  a  Socialist  democracy,  and  this 
rather  shows  the  advance  of  socialism. 

Other  Socialists  find  more  evidence  of  the  ad- 
vance of  socialism  in  the  steady  expansion  of  the 
function  of  the  democratic  State.     This  is  ad- 
mitted by  those  who  most  oppose  it. 
Svolation   ^  England  Herbert  Spencer  says : 
Toward  **The  numerous  socialistic  changes 

Sooialiim  '^^^  ^X  ^^^  ^^  Parliament,  joined 
with  numerous  others  presently  to  be 
made,  will  by  and  by  be  all  merged  in 
State  socialism;  swallowed  in  the  vast  wave 
which  thev  have  little  by  little  raised."  Of  this 
advance  \lr.  Sidney  Webb  writes  in  the  *' Fabian 
Essays": 

Slice  after  slice  has  sradtially  been  cut  from  the  profits  of 
capital,  and  therefore  from  its  selling  value,  by  socially  bene- 
ficial restrictions  on  its  tiser's  liberty  to  do  as  he  liked  with 
it.  Slice  after  slice  has  been  cut  on  the  incomes  from  rent 
and  interest  by  the  prradual  shifting  of  taxation  from  consum- 
ers to  persons  enjoymg  incomes  above  the  average  of  the  king- 
dom. Step  by  step  the  political  power  and  political  organ- 
izations of  the  country  have  been  used  for  industrial  ends. 

Even  in  the  fields  still  abandoned  to  private  enterprise,  its 
operations  are  thus  every  day  more  closely  limited,  m  order 
that  the  anarchic  competition  of  private  greed,  which  at  the 
beginning  of  the  century  was  set  up  as  the  only  infallibly 
beneficent  principle  of  social  action,  may  not  utterly  destroy 
the  State.  All  this  has  been  done  by  "practical"  men, 
ignorant,  that  is  to  say,  of  any  scientific  sociology;  believing 
socialism  to  be  the  most  foolish  of  dreams,  and  absolutely 
ignoring,  as  they  thought,  all  ^grandiloquent  claims  for  social 
reconstruction.  Such  is  the  irresistible  sweep  of  social  tend- 
encies that  in  their  every  act  they  worked  to  bring  about  the 
very  socialism  they  despised. 

Evidences  of  this  are  in  all  countries,  particu- 
larly in  Europe  and  New  Zealand.     Hundreds  of 
public  services  formerly  carried  on  by  private 
enterprise  are  now  carried  on  by  government, 
while  very  rarely  does  a  service  conducted  by  the 
State  change  to  private  conduct.     If  evolution 
means  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  public  ownership 
is  rapidly  proving  itself  the  coming  order.     (See 
Municipalism;  Lighting;  Railroads;  etc.)     A 
great  change,  too,  has  come  over  public  thought. 
In  the  development  of  avowed  socialism  there 
come  tidal  waves  of  action  and  reaction,  but  the 
steady  advance  of  general  socialistic  thought  is 
one  of  the  marked  characteristics  of 
Uj^^       the  day.     The  significance  and  the 
«•  Ti^^It.*^  real  socialism  of  the  so-called  Social- 
inTnongni  .^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  j  and  the  con- 
fessions of  English  economists  may 
have  been  exaggerated  by  some,  but  the  very 
reaction  shows  the  extent  to  which  the  change 
has   gone.     Says    Sidney   Webb   ("Fabian   Es- 
says'0: 

The  publication  of  John  Stuart  Mill's  "  Political  Economy" 
in  1848  marks  conveniently  the  boundary  of  the  old  indi- 
vidualist economics.  Every  edition  of  Mill's  book  became 
more  and  more  socialistic.  After  his  death  the  world  learned 
the  personal  history,  penned  by  his  own  hand,  of  his  develop- 
ment from  a  mere  political  democrat  to  a  convinced  Socialist. 

The  change  in  tone  since  then  has  been  such  that  one  com- 
petent economist,  professedly  anti-Socialist,  publishes  regret- 
fully to  the  world  that  all  the  younger  men  are  now  Socialists, 
AS  well  tii  many  of  the  older  professors.  It  is.  indeed,  mainly 
from  these  that  the  world  has  learned  how  faulty  were  the 
•aftter  economic  generalizations,  and,  above  all,  how  incom- 
plete as  gvddes  for  social  or  political  action. 


Says  Professor  de  Laveleye : 

It  was  at  one  time  imagined  that  the  means  of  combating 
socialism  would  be  fotmd  in  the  teachings  of  political  economy; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  precisely  this  science  which  has 
furnished  the  Socialists  of  to-day  with  their  most  redoubtable 
weapons.     (Introduction  to  "Socialism  of  To-day.") 

A  similar  change  has  come  over  religious 
thought.  Christian  Socialism  under  some  form 
has  appeared  in  all  Christian  lands.  Says  Pro- 
fessor Kirkup,  in  his  article  on  socialism,  in  the 
"Encyclopaedia  Britannica":  "The  ethics  of  so- 
cialism are  closely  akin  to  the  ethics  of  Christian- 
ity, if  not  identical  with  them."  Says  Professor 
de  Laveleye  (Introduction  to  "Socialism  of  To- 
day"): "Every  Christian  who  understands  and 
earnestly  accepts  the  teachings  of  his  Master  is  at 
heart  a  Socialist,  and  every  Socialist,  whatever 
may  be  his  hatred  against  all  religion,  bears 
within  himself  an  unconscious  Christianitv." 

At  the  London  Diocesan  Conference  of  Siay  16, 
1906,  it  was  voted,  58  to  1 3 ,  that  the  principles  of 
socialism  were  calculated  to  promote  the  general 
welfare  of  the  commimity  in  Church  and  State. 

Professor  Schaffle  long  ago  said:  "The  future 
belongs  to  the  purified  socialism"  ("Bau  imd 
Leben  des  Socialen  Korpers,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  120). 

n.  Arguments  for  Socialism 

I.  The  fundamental  argument  for  socialism  is 
that  it  will  mean  a  personal  liberty  to-day  dis- 
appearing under  the  stress  of  economic  competi- 
tion and  the  resultant  development  of  private 
monopolies.  A  man  cannot  be  said  to  be  free 
to-day  who  on  penalty  of  starvation  for  himself 
and  his  family  is  compelled  to  work  at  some 
manual  or  machine  task,  allowing  of  little  creative 
action,  or  intellectual  interest,  and  often  more 
strenuously  than  the  slaves  of  any  age,  and  all 
for  a  pittance  barely  more  than  will  sustain  life 
under  modem  conditions.  Yet  such  is  the  present 
economic  condition  of  vast  portions 
Sooialiim  ^^  ^^®  human  race  in  all  civilized 
Keoessarv  cotmtries.  (See  Wages;  Wealth.) 
to  Freedom  ^^^  ^^^  those  more  economically 
fortunate  and  successful  be  said  to 
be  free  when  almost  all  branches  of 
trade  are  dominated  by  the  very  few.  The  own- 
ership of  shares  in  trusts  many  believe  to  be 
spreading,  but  all  admit  a  marked  and  startling 
concentration  at  least  of  the  control  of  wealth. 
This  condition  limits,  too,  the  freedom  of  the  in- 
tellectual classes;  the  journalist  employed  by  a 
millionaire  (it  takes  a  million  dollars  to  establish 
a  great  modem  daily) ,  the  educator  engaged  by  a 
university  of  necessity  supported  by  the  dona- 
tions of  the  wealthy,  the  clerg3rman  receiving  a 
salary  from  the  well-to-do,  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
be  economically  free.  Socialists  believe  that 
under  any  system  of  competition,  even  when  the 
natural  values  of  the  soil  are  unmonopolized, 
economic  power  must  go  to  the  shrewd,  tne  able, 
and  often  the  unscrupulous ;  that  this  power  will 
enable  them  to  secure  more  power,  so  that  even- 
tually, under  any  system  of  economic  competition, 
the  many  will  become,  as  to-day,  economic  de- 
pendents on  the  few.  How  much  freedom  the 
average  individual  has  under  individualism  we 
see  in  Mill's  declaration  that  "the  restraints  of 
communism  would  be  freedom  in  comparison 
with  the  present  condition  of  the  majority  of  the 
human  race."  Socialists  urge,  therefore,  that, 
exactly  as  government,  through  law  and  the 
police,  protects  the  man  physically  weak  from 
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aggression  at  the  hands  of  the  physical  bully  or 
giant,  has  so  developed,  not  a  perfect  but  a  com- 
parative physical  freedom,  and  made  possible  a 
competition  higher  than  physical,  so  government 
should  protect  the  economically  weak  from  the 
hands  of  economic  giants  and  bullies,  should 
introduce  cooperation  in  place  of  competition,  and 
so  make  possible  a  competition  higher  than 
economic.  As  in  Periclean  Athens  (see  Ath- 
ens), socialistic  legislation  for  the  free  citizens 
made  it  possible  for  them  to  live  without  econom- 
ic competition  or  stress,  it  freed  the  individual 
to  compete  in  art,  beauty,  literature,  philosophy, 
and  so  produced  an  amount  of  individuality 
elsewhere  unapproached  in  the  world.  In  no 
country  in  the  civilized  world  is  there  so  little 
developed  socialism  as  in  the  U.  S.,  and  in  no 
cotmtry  in  the  world  is  there  such  concentration 
of  economic  power  and  such  rule  by  money  over 
all  classes  of  society.  Under  socialism,  relieved 
from  the  necessity  of  concentrating  all  energies 
on  getting  a  living  (as  is  largely  necessary  to-day 
in  the  U.  S.,  even  for  the  well-to-do) ,  a  man  can 
be  free  to  think  his  own  thoughts,  to  live  his  own 
life,  to  do  liis  own  deeds,  to  be  free.  This  is  the 
fundamental  claim  of  socialism. 

It  is  said  in  answer  to  this  that  economic  pro- 
duction will  thereby  be  decreased,  since  it  would 
take  away  from  the  worker  the  spur  of  self- 
interest,  which  is  declared  to  be  the  main  econom- 
ic spur  of  the  world.  The  U.  S.  is  adduced  as 
economically  the  most  productive,  inventive,  and 
progressive  country  of  the  world.  It  is  declared 
that  here  wages  are  the  highest,  prosperity  the 
most  diffused,  economic  security  the  greatest,  and 
therefore  there  is  here,  in  this  sense  at  least,  the 
greatest  possible  freedom.  It  is  argued  that  only 
by  our  captains  of  industry  being  allowed  the 
spur  of  enormous  gains  have  they  developed  the 
great  systems  of  industry  which  have  brought  such 
prosperity  to  the  many.  To  limit  the  possible 
returns  of  great  capitahsts,  we  are  told,  would  be 
to  kill  the  goose  that  lays  the  golden  egg  for  the 
whole  community.  In  Germany,  and  to  a  less 
extent  in  Great  Britain  and  other  countries 
where  the  operations  of  capitalists  are  more  fet- 
tered by  legislation,  more  or  less  socialistic,  we  are 
reminded  that  there  has  been  no  such  progressive 
industrialism  and  production  as  in  the  U.  S. 

To  this  it  is  argued  by  Socialists  that  it  is  true 

the  U.  S. — commencing  her  national  life  on  a  new 

continent,  and  with  unlimited  natural  resources, 

at  a  time  when  economic  competi- 

Sooialism  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^*  ^^^  swing,  and 
and  giving  away  for  nothing,  to  the  few 
Prodnotion  ^"^^^  could  make  use  of  them,  vast 
privileges  and  franchises  which  have 
become,  as  population  grew,  of 
enormous  value — has  developed  an  economic  pro- 
duction elsewhere  unequaled.  It  is  true  that  this 
has  brought  a  substantial  prosperity  to  many. 
It  is  true  also  that  unwise  legislation  and  the 
fettering  of  industrial  initiative  would  undoubt- 
edly lessen  such  production.  But  this  does  not 
prove  that  wise  legislation  and  a  gradual  social- 
istic organization  of  society  would  lessen  pro- 
duction. The  modem  country  which  undoubted- 
ly has  made  the  most  rapid  progress  in  economic 
production  next  to  the  U.  S.  is  Germany,  the 
large  country  where  there  has  also  been  the 
greatest  amount  of  socialistic  legislation.  In- 
deed, while  the  U.  S.  has  doubtless  produced  the 
greatest  number  of  millionaires  and  material 
product,  it  is  not  proven  that,  considering  prices  of 


both  the  pleasures  and  comforts  of  life,  the  ordi- 
nsLTy  workingman  has  much,  if  any,  more  joy  of 
life  in  the  U.  S.  than  in  Gcrmanjr.  It  must  be 
remembered,  too,  that  the  U.  S.  has  had  the 
enormous  advantage  of  a  continental  domain 
calling  for  settlers  and  for  capital  to  develop 
transit,  etc.,  for  those  settlers.  Whether  the  U. 
S.,  with  these  economic  advantages,  but  the  de- 
velopment of  a  strong  central  government  control- 
ling private  initiative  and  operating  the  public 
utilities  for  the  good  of  all,  might  not  have  de- 
veloped a  still  greater  economic  production,  is  at 
least  an  open  question.  For  her  capitalistic  pro- 
duction in  any  case  the  U.  S.  has  paid  an  enor- 
mous price,  in  a  government  corrupted  by  gigan- 
tic corporations  (see  Corruption),  business  de- 
moralized by  dealings  at  which  the  world  stands 
aghast,  adulterations  of  food,  dru^s,  and  ma- 
terials, from  which  we  are  only  beginning  to  he 
saved  by  socialistic  legislation ;  purchasers  robbed 
by  prices  which  largely  take  away  the  benefit  of 
high  wages,  charges  for  public  service  of  transit, 
light,  telegraph,  telephone,  expressage,  the  high- 
est in  the  world,  and  also  in  many  ways  the 
most  reckless  of  human  life  and  careless  of  the 
public  good.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  difference  be- 
tween the  natural  production  and  the  number  of 
millionaires  in  the  U.  S.  and  Germany  is  worth 
this  frightful  cost.  In  very  many  important  re- 
spects Germany  is  ahead.  New  Zealand  (q.  v.), 
again,  tho  a  small  country,  is  making  important 
economic  advance  under  the  most  sociahstic  in- 
stitutions of  the  world.  The  country  has  yet  to 
be  found  where  economic  production  has  been 
lessened  by  socialistic  legislation. 

That  the  asserted  lack  of  invention  and  ex- 
pansion of  public  conveniences  in  socialistic  coun- 
tries is  not  due  to  their  socialism,  but  to  general 
racial  characteristics,  is  shown,  too,  by  the  fact 
that  this  lack  of  progress  exists  quite  as  much  in 
realms  not  at  all  affected  by  the  socialistic  laws, 
while  Public  Ownership  in  these  countries  has 
in  every  case  largely  produced  expansion  and 
improvement.     (See  Public  Ownership.) 

It  is  not  true  that  government  production  is 
expensive  compared  with  private  operations, 
save  in  those  mtmicipalities  and  states  corrupted 
by  private  corporations  working  through  party 
bosses.  (See  Corruption.)  Public  ownership 
and  operation  is  winning  its  way  aroimd  the 
world  on  its  economic  merits.  (See  Public 
Ownership.) 

Nor  is  it  true  again  that  public  ownership  is  less 
progressive  than  private.  In  any  given  country 
where  both  systems  have  been  tried., 
Pablio  ^  ^"  street-railways,  lighting,  etc., 
OwnersliiD  *^®  public-owned  services  have  been 
More  proven  the  most  progressive.  (See 
ProffresiWe  Public  Ownership.)  In  the  U.  S. 
than  Private  *^®  post-office  has  been  far  more 
MonopoUei  Progressive  than  the  private  West- 
em  Union  Telegraph  Company.  (See 
Postal  Service.)  Our  public  schools 
are  almost  universally  superior  to  private  schools, 
our  state  universities  to  private  tmiversities,  ex- 
cept for  a  very  few  very  highly  endowed  benefi- 
ciaries of  vast  private  wealth.  Patents  (q.  v,) 
are  repeatedly  bought  up  by  private  companies 
to  prevent  their  being  put  on  the  market. 

Socialists,  too,  deny  that  hope  of  economic  gain 
is  the  greatest  spur  to  inventiveness  and  action. 

The  greatest  inventions  of  the  world  have  not 
been  made  for  gain.  Socialists  do  not  propose  to 
abolish  competition,  only  to  substitute  competi« 
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tion  for  honor  in  place  of  competition  for  gain. 
And  in  so  doing  they  appeal  to  one  of  the  deepest 
human  motives.  Says  Mrs.  Besant  (in  the  Fa- 
bian Essays"): 

The  desire  to  excel,  the  joy  in  creative  work,  the  longing  to 
improve,  the  eagerness  to  win  social  approval,  the  instinct  of 
benevolence — all  these  will  start  into  full  life,  and  will  serve  at 
once  as  the  stimulus  to  labor  and  the  reward  of  excellence. 
It  is  instructive  to  notice  that  these  very  forces  may  already 
be  seen  at  work  in  every  case  in  which  subsistence  is  secured, 
and  they  alone  supply  the  stimtdus  to  action.  The  soldier's 
subsistence  is  certam,  and  does  not  depend  on  his  exertions. 
At  once  he  becomes  susceptible  to  appeals  to  his  jpatriotism. 
to  his  tsprit  60  corps^  to  the  honor  of  his  flag;  he  will  dare  any- 
thing for  glory,  and  value  a  bit  of  bronze,  which  is  the  "re- 
ward of  valor.'  far  more  than  a  hundred  times  its  weight  in 
gold.  Yet  many  of  the  private  soldiers  come  from  the  worst 
of  the  population;  and  military  glory  and  success  in  murder 
are  but  poor  objects  to  aim  at.  It  so  much  can  be  done  under 
circumstances  so  unpromising,  what  may  we  not  hope  from 
nobler  aspirations?  Or  take  the  eagerness,  self-denial,  and 
strenuous  effort  thrown  by  voung  men  into  their  mere  games! 
Tne  desire  to  be  captain  of  the  Oxford  eleven,  stroll  of  the 
Cambridge  boat,  victor  in  the  foot-race  or  the  leaping — in  a 
word,  the  desire  to  excel — is  strong  enough  to  impel  the  exer- 
tions which  often  ruin  physical  health.  Everywhere  we  see 
the  multiform  desires  of  httmanity  assert  themselves  when 
once  livelihood  is  secure. 

The  second  main  argument  is  that  socialism  will 
purify  government.     To  day  it  is  becoming  very 
generally   admitted   that   the   main   cause   and 
source  of  governmental  corruption  is 
Sooialism    *^®  great  corporation  or  monopoly, 
V«oeMarT   "^^^^e  need  of  franchises  and  favora- 
to  Pure      ^^®  legislation  is  the  corrupt  politi- 
OoTamment  ^^^  Stock  in  trade,  and  the  chance 
to  sell  which,   under  one   form  or 
another,  is  the  one  thing  which  at- 
tracts him  into  politics  and  makes  it  worth  while 
for  him  to  organize  a  ring  and  control  elections. 
Compare  article  Corruption,  p.  326,  where  Mr. 
Stefiens  is  quoted  as  sa3ring,  "Not  the  politician 
then,  not  the  bribe-taker,  but  the  bribe-giver,  the 
man  we  are  so  proud  of,  our  successful  business 
man — ^he  is  the  source  and  sustenance   of  our 
bad  government.     The  captain  of  industry  is  the 
man  to  catch."     Socialism  would  do  away  with 
these  sources  of  corruption  by  taking  economic 
power  from  the  few  and  giving  it  to  the  many. 
Socialism  would  interest  the  eood  man  in  gov- 
ernment.    Says  Prof.  R.  T.  Ely  {The  Christian 
Union,  Oct.  9,  1890): 

We  are  reveising  the  order  of  nature  in  planning  to  reform 
city  government  first  and  then  to  carry  out  changes  and  to 
make  improvements  in  behalf  of  the  poorer  classes.  Let  any 
one  name  a  city  where  this  policy  has  been  successfully  pur- 
sued.    I  know  (rf  none.  .  .  . 

When  civil-service  reformers  in  New  York  come  before  the 
people  with  large  and  generous  plans  of  reform,  with  a  pro- 
gram including  adequate  school  accommodations,  strict  en- 
forcement of  toe  compulsory  education  law.  better  sanitary 
measures,  public  ownership  and  management  of  gas  and  elec- 
tric-liriit  plants,  playgrounds  for  children,  public  parks  in 


sections,  and  strict  enforcement  of  laws  for  the 
protection  of  worldng  children,  and  when  leading  citizens 
pled^  themselves  to  these  reforms  they  will  arouse  an  en- 
thusiasm whidi  will  sweep  the  city.  .  .  . 

Another  fundamental  utct  is  that  the  {>rogTam  which  I  pro- 
pose wiO,  when  carried  out,  arouse  municipal  pride  and  self- 
respect.  It  win  awaken  what  you  may  call  a  self -conscious- 
ness. Cities  with  us  do  not.  as  it  were,  respect  themselves. 
They  are  like  men  who  have  lost  their  self-resfiect.  while  they 
are  despised  by  private  corporations,  whose  tool  they  become. 

This  has  been  the  actual  result  of  public  owner- 
ship in  England  and  wherever  tried.  Birming- 
ham, where  this  phase  of  the  movement  largely 
be^an,  had  up  to  its  inception  the  reputation  of 
being  one  of  the  most  corrupt  boroughs  in  Eng- 
land. Since  that  policy  has  been  developed  it 
often  has  been  spoken  of  as  "the  best  governed 
city  in  the  world."     It  is  a  natural  result.  When 


a  city  or  state  does  large  things  for  its  citizens,  the 
citizens  naturally  take  a  healthy  and  proper  inter- 
est in  it.  Complete  civic  purity  is  not  developed 
in  a  day;  but  no  one  hears  much  of  gross  civic 
scandals  where  pubUc  ownership  is  highlv  devel- 
oped. Corruption  breeds  almost  solely  where  the 
ordinary  citizen  has  little  interest  in  the  govern- 
ment and  private  interests  have  enormous  favors 
to  gain  from  corrupt  councilors  or  officials. 

As  for  the  continually  asserted  argument  that 
socialism  would  better  liberty  by  putting  all  life 
under  the  control  of  a  bureaucracy,  it  is  to  be 
said  that  this  is  based  on  an  utter  misunder- 
standing of  what  socialism  is.  Socialism  is 
everywhere,  in  practice,  constructive  and  posi- 
tive, not  negative.  It  says  you  may  have  cheap 
postage,  transit,  higher  wages,  better  homes. 
It  does  not  forbid  private  railroads,  but  intro- 
duces nationalized  railroads  so  much  cheaper 
and  better  that  private  roads  disappear.  This  is 
socialism  as  it  is  actually  evolving.  Its  bureau- 
cracy is  a  myth  of  its  opponents,  based  on  some 
foolish  outgrown  Socialist  Utopias. 

The  supreme  argimient  for  socialism,  however, 
is  that  it  will  produce  not  only  freer  but  a  higher 
type  of  men  and  women.  Those  who  argue  that 
we  need  economic  competition  because  character 
is  so  developed  forget  that  competition  develops 
strength  pnmarily  in  that  field  of  effort  only  m 
which  the  competition  takes  j^lace.  Character 
tends  to  be  what  men  strive  lor.  If  men  con- 
centrate attention  on  industrial  competition,  they 
tend  to  develop  materialism  and  shrewdness. 
This  is  exactly  what  we  have  to-day.  Artists 
complain  that  commercialism  is  kilUng  art;  relig- 
ionists say  we  are  growing  material ;  the  bourgeois 
middle  class  boast  of  our  material  prosperity.  It 
is  the  natural  resvdt  of  industrial  competition. 
Under  socialism,  if  men  seek  to  serve  the  public  it 
will  produce  a  higher  character. 

Once  competition  was  mainly  physical.  With 
naked  hand  or  rudest  club  men  fought  for  exist- 
ence; later,  with  poisoned  arrow  and  hurtling 
spear  the  v  battled  for  the  best  fisher- 

Sooialiim  *®^  ^^^  ^^®  richest  hunting-groimds. 
Prodnotive  f^  Produced  physical  individualitv, 
of  a  Hiffher  the  physical  giant,  the  Nimrods,  the 

Charaoter  '^^'^^"^s,  the  Agamemnons,  kings  of 
men.  Then  came  a  competition  a 
little  more  intellectual,  producing  an 
Alexander,  a  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion,  finally  a  Na- 
poleon. Next  came  the  modem  world  where  men 
battle,  not  with  poisoned  spears,  but  with  poi- 
soned groceries;  not  with  clubs  and  spears,  but, 
like  bulls  and  bears,  with  comerings  of  the  mar- 
ket and  tricks  of  stock.  It  has  produced  the  Jay 
Gould  and  the  Baron  Rothschild.  Now  comes 
socialism,  and  says,  Let  us  cooperate  in  industry, 
and  compete  only  to  see  who  shall  best  serve  the 
public.  Is  it  not  easy  to  see  what  kind  of  an  in- 
dividuality it  will  gradually  produce?  The  de- 
velopment of  species  by  environment  is  one  of  the 
commonplaces  of  science  to-day,  as  brilliantly 
shown  by  Mrs.  Oilman  (q.  v.)  and  proven  by  most 
careful  scientists. 

Germany,  where  government  does  so  much,  has 
produced  the  best  trained  and  most  effective 
public  servants. 

The  assertion  is  often  made,  nevertheless,  that 
Socialists  are  materialistic,  irreligious,  free-lovers, 
disrespecters  of  property,  etc.,  etc. 

Mr.  Lecky's  "Democracv  and  Liberty**  ar^es 
that  the  sense  of  right  and  wrong  is  the  basis  of 
the  respect  for  propertv  and  for  the  obligation  of 
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Organizbd  Socialism 


Germsny 

Pnna .._... 

Austria 

Belfipum  .. . ,  . 
United  Suta. 

AuiStmha . 

Great  Bnt&ia. 
Pinlftrtd ...... 

Italy.,,. 

New  Z^land . . 

RuBdb  ^ 

Denmark, . . .  ^ 
SwI  tseii&fid . '  ■ 

Holland 

Norway- . . .  .  „ 

Hungary 

Arsentloa 

BiUimi^ .  ^  ^ , , . 
Sweden.. . . . .  ^ . 

Spain 

Chlfe , 

Rumania ..... 
Luxembuic , . , 

Servia... 

Ckuada. ., 
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Year 
of 

electicm 


1007 
1906 
1907 
1906 
t904 
1904 
I9D6 
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1906 
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190s 
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I,  lao.ooo 

469  ■«94 
44f'40i 

^  300,000 
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70,000 

45,000 
So  ,000 
35.000 
30,000 
J  6, 000 
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I&.OOO 

'"  8,000 

*^4.Q00 

"j,8G7 
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Socialists  Elected 


Upper 
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7 

D 
IS 
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*7 

30 

o 

•j6 

■45 

io 

*5 

60 

»6o 

14 


9 
15 


607 
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397 
584 

43  5 

166 
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75 
670 
aoo 
50a 

So 
500 
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130 

30  I 
3JO 
40O 
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183 

IS 

t6o 
J 14 


Peaci^staob 

Of — 


Second 
House 


JO  4 

la.o 

o 

14-6 

ft  7 
40.0 

4-9 
7S  o 
It  .0 
31  .a 

I  ,a 
14    * 

8.1 


o,S 
4.0 

o 
9.8 


0.6 


Total 

elector- 

atefi 


n  3 

'll-O 
34. 0 

67 


30.0 

75  o 


ja.S 


ia.4 


?.ooo 


81 


850 


•117 

»5 


13 
71 
So 


i|8 

70 

4$ 
S« 
5» 
I 
IJ 


*  o  means  none;  ....  means  unknown.  2  Estinmted. 
'Fifty-five  Party  Socialists  and  20  Independent  Socialists,  besides  136  Socialist  Radicals. 
* X904. 

*  The  portion  of  the  total  electorate  corresponding  to  the  proportion  of  Labor  members  in  the  Australian  federal  House 
of  Representatives.     The  Australian  Labor  Party  is  practically  a  Socialist  Party. 

*  Labor  members  elected  to  the  federal  House  of  Representatives.  In  the  separate  Australian  state  legislatures  there  are 
many  more  Labor  representatives — 34  in  Queensland  alone,  as  in  New  South  Wales,  18  in  Victoria. 

'  The  portion  of  the  total  electorate  corresponding  to  the  proportion  of  the  Labor  group  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

•In  the  Labor  group.  Of  these,  only  3  were  elected  as  strict  Party  Socialists,  representing  the  Social  Democratic 
Federation;  but  7  belong  to  the  Independent  Labor  Party,  which  is  explicitly  socialistic,  and  13  more  belong  to  the  Labor 
Representation  Committee,  which  is  practically  socialistic,  and  6  more  still  are  Fabian  or  economic  Socialists  elected  as 
radicals.  Of  the  remaining  16  in  the  Labor  group,  if  any  are  not  socialistic  they  are  more  than  balanced  hy  those  who  favor 
Socialist  measures  among  tne  Liberals,  Irish  Unionists,  and  Nationalists.  The  number  in  Parliament  favoring  most  Sodalist 
measures  is  probably  nearer  100  than  45. 

*The  portion  of  the  electorate  corresponding  to  the  proportion  of  estimated  Socialist  members  in  the  House.  Almost 
all  parties  in  New  Zealand  are  more  or  less  socialistic. 

10  Social  Democrats  and  Group  of  Toil  in  the  Second  Duma. 

i>  Members  of  Socialist  Party. 

**The  portion  of  the  electorate  corresponding  to  the  proportion  of  Socialist  Deputies. 

"As  in  England  candidates  must  bear  the  cost  of  the  election,  Socialist  candidates  were  nominated  only  in  five  par- 
liamentary districts. 

1*  Of  these  28  are  dailies.     The  large  numbers  arc  in  countries  where  the  trade-union  papers  are  also  Socialist  papers. 

The  Growth  op  the  Socialist  Vote 
Estimated  approximately  from  Reports  at  International  Congrgss^s 


Elections  Nearest  to  these  Dates 


1867 


Germany 

France 

Austria 

Belgium 

United  States. 
Great  Britain. 

Finland 

Italy 

Denmark 

Switzerland . . . 

Holland 

Norway 

Sweden 

Spain 


ToUl  vote*. 


1877 


1887 


763.000 
47.000 


32,000 
8,000 
2,000 
1,500 


1892 


1.876,000 
440,000 


320,000 
21,000 


26,000 
20,000 
39.000 


723 
5.000 


1,798,000 


1897 


1,107.000 

790,000 

750,000 

467,000 

55.000 

55.000 


135.000 

32.000 

40,000 

13.500 

7,000 


14,000 


3,896,000 


3,010,000 

805,000 

780,000 

464.000 

443.000 

100.000 

10,000 

300,000 

53.000 

100.000 

38,000 

30,000 

10,000 

29.000 


6.285,000 


3.359.000 
896.000 

X. 04 1. 000 
469.000 


*  343,000 
330,000 
330.000 
77.000 
70,000 
65.000 
45.000 
36.000 
33,000 


8,803.000 


>  Estimated  Labor  vote,  not  from  Socialist  report. 


3  Including  other  minor  cotmtiies. 
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act,  and  that  it  is  being  subverted  by  So- 
ts. 

are  told  that  in  England  the  Fabian  Society  is  com- 
I  in  its  declared  principles  to  the  transfer  to  the  com- 
y  of  land  and  industrial  capital  "without  compensation 
lOt  without  such  relief  to  expropriated  individuals  as 
jcm  fit  to  the  community),"  that  the  Social  Democratic 
ition  has  as  a  plank  in  its  platform  "the  repudiation  of 
tional  debt."  that  in  the  U.  S.  Henry  George  ("  Social 
ms,"  pp.  a  13-221)  argues  it  as  "a  preposterous  assump- 
lat  one  generation  should  be  bound  by  the  debts  of  its 
essors." 

Germany,  Bebel,  in  his  **Woman,"  argues 
free  love."  Deville,  a  French  Socialist,  is 
;d  as  saying : 

riage  is  a  regulation  of  property.  .  .  .  When  property 
sformed,  and  only  after  that  transformation,  marriage 
>e  its  reason  for  existence,  and  boys  and  girls  may  then 
and  without  fear  of  censure  listen  to  the  wants  and 
tings  of  their  nature.  .  .  .  The  support  of  the  children 
longer  depend  on  the  chance  of  birth.  Like  their  in- 
on,  it  will  become  a  charge  of  society.  There  will  be  no 
or  prostitution  or  for  marriage,  which  is  in  sum  noth- 
re  than  prostitution  before  the  mayor. 
Morris  and  Mr.  Bax,  in  their  "Socialism,  in  its  Growth 
itcome,"  contend  that  "  marriage  should  be  a  voluntary 
tion,  dissoluble  by  either  party  at  pleasure." 

is  perfectly  true  that  such  quotations  and 
other  similar  ones  can  be  found  on  the 
of  Socialist  writers.  They  can  also  be 
I  to  at  least  the  same  extent  on  the  pages  of 
idualistic  writers.  (See  Family  ;  Currency  ; 
Socialism  per  se  has  no  views  on  these 
ions.  But  as  to  the  family,  marriage,  etc., 
many  family  quarrels  and  divorces  have 
root  in  dissensions  over  money.  This  cause 
nily  disruption  socialism  would  largely  re- 
,  since  all  m  a  socialistic  state  would  inherit 
ly  from  the  State,  at  least  in  proportion  to 
need.  Again,  how  far  economic  pressure  to- 
3  destroying  the  home  is  seen  in  the  articles 
JS,  Ownership  op;  Overcrowding;  Ten- 
ts. Socialism  would  make  it  possible  for 
man  and  woman  to  have  a  home.  It  would 
the  money  root  out  of  marriage,  and  make 
ages  for  love,  not  for  money  or  home  or 
:enance.  Which  system  is  likely  to  pro- 
the  truest  homes  and  the  most  permanent 
al  relations?  The  wisest  State  legislation 
marriage    is   a   separate    question.     (See 

RGB.) 

s  perfectly  true,  however,  that  the  large  ma- 
of  avowed  Socialists  are  divorced  from  rec- 
h1  religion  and  the  Church,  and  that  this 
does  lead  many  of  them  to  extreme 
iliim  radicalism  on  all  questions  of  ethics, 
forali  ^*^"®y»  ^^^  ^^®  family.  But  what 
drives  them  to  this  ?  Unquestionably 
not  the  Christianity  of  the  Church, 
;s  lack  of  Christianity,  its  real  or  asserted 
nonism,  indifference  to  the  demands  of  the 
3,  and  dependence  upon  and  subserviency  to 
b.  (See  The  Church  and  the  Working- 
However  much  these  things  may  have  been 
erated  or  the  facts  distorted,  no  one  who 
J  working  men  denies  that  these  things  exist, 
5t  in  the  belief  of  the  working  men,  while  all 
who  know  them  best  wonder  not  at  the  ir- 
>n  and  radicalism  of  the  working  classes, 
t  their  freedom  from  radicalism  and  their 
tance  of  conventional  ideas.  It  is  not 
ism  which  produces  the  radical  and  the 
1  freethinker.  It  is  materialism,  the  wor- 
if  wealth,  the  mammonism  of  existing  so- 
Socialism  would  at  least  diminish  this. 
Tsion  to  socialism  has  made  it  possible  for 
a  man  to  accept  a  rational  religion.     Many 


consider  socialism  the  religious  revival  of  the 
world.  Says  Sidney  Ball  (jnternational  Journal 
of  Ethics,  April,  1896): 

^  At  first  sight  it  seems  true  that  character  has  not  been  put 
m  the  foreground  of  Socialist  discussion;  its  emphasis  ap- 
pears to  be  laid  almost  exclusively  on  machinery,  on  a  recon- 
struction of  the  material  conditions  and  organization  of  life. 
But  machinery  is  a  means  to  an  end,  as  much  to  a  Socialist 
as  to  any  one  else;  and  the  end,  at  any  rate  as  conceived  by 
the  Socialist,  is  the  development  of  human  nature  in  scope, 
powers  of  life,  and  enjoyment.  .  .  .  The  forces  required  to 
work  collectivist  machinery  are  nothing  if  not  moral;  and  so 
we  also  hear  the  complaint  that  Socialists  are  too  ideal,  that 
they  make  too  great  a  demand  upon  human  nature  and  upon 
the  social  will  and  imagination.  Of  the  two  complaints  thw  is 
certainly  the  most  pertinent.  A  conception,  however,  which 
IS  liable  to  be  dismissed,  now  as  mere  mechanism,  now  as  mere 
morality,  may  possibly  be  working  toward  a  higher  synthesis. 
.  .  .  If  institutions  depend  on  character,  character  depends 
on  institutions;  it  is  upon  their  necessary  interaction  that  the 
Socialist  insists. 

As  for  the  argument  that  under  socialism  pa- 
rental responsibility  would  be  weakened,  and 
overpopulation  result,  John  Stuart  Mill  (''Po- 
litical Economy,"  bk.  ii.,  chap,  i.)  has  well  said: 

Another  of  the  objections  to  communism  is  similar  to  that 
so  often  urged  against  poor-laws:  that  if  every  member  of  the 
community  were  assured  of  subsistence  for  himself  and  any 
number  of  children,  on  the  sole  condition  of  willingness  to 
work,  prudential  restraint  on  the  multiplication  of  mankind 
would  DC  at  an  end,  and  popttlation  would  start  forward  at  a 
rate  which  would  reduce  the  community  through  successive 
stages  of  increasing  discomfort  to  actual  starvation.  There 
would  certainly  be  much  ground  for  this  apprehension  if 
communism  provided  no  motive  to  restraint  equivalent  to 
those  which  it  would  take  away.  But  communism  is  pre- 
cisely the  state  of  things  in  which  opinion  might  be  expected 
to  declare  itself  with  greatest  intensitjr  against  this  land  of 
selfish  intemperance.  Any  augmentation  of  numbers  which 
diminished  the  comfort  or  increased  the  toil  of  the  mass  would 
then  cause  (which  now  it  does  not)  immediate  and  unmista- 
kable inconvenience  to  every  individual  in  the  association;  in- 
convenience which  could  not  then  be  imputed  to  the  avarice 
of  employers  or  the  unjust  privileges  ot  the  rich.  In  such 
altered  circumstances  opinion  could  not  fail  to  reprobate,  and 
if  reprobation  did  not  suffice,  to  repress  by  penalties  of  some 
description,  this  or  any  other  culpable  self-indulgence  at  the 
expense  of  the  commimity.  The  communistic  scheme,  in- 
stead of  being  peculiarly  open  to  the  objection  drawn  trom 
danger  of  overpopulation,  has  the  recommendation  of  tend- 
ing in  an  especial  degree  to  the  prevention  of  that  evil. 

As  for  the  biological  argument,  sometimes 
made  against  socialism,  that  the  right  of  the 
strongest  to  survive  and  to  gradually  extermin- 
ate the  weak  is  necessary  to  progress 
Sooialism  ^^^  even  to  the  perpetuity  of  the 
and  Bioloffy  ^^c®»  ^^^  while  socialism  would  at 
^^  least  check  this,  so  that  a  country 
adopting  socialism  would  soon  be 
conquered  bv  a  race  not  adopting  socialism,  it  is 
to  be  said  that  this  might  occur  if  socialism  be 
conceived  of  as  a  system  to  be  adopted  by  a 
country  in  one  great  economic  upheaval.  But 
no  Socialists  to-day  believe  in  such  an  impossible 
catastrophic  Utopianism.  Even  the  most  cat- 
astrophic Socialist  believes  in  some  evolution. 
Socialism  is  not  the  aiding  of  the  weak  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  strong.  It  is  the  gradual  develop- 
ment of  a  new  strength — the  strength  of  public 
service  to  replace  the  strength  of  private  service 
and  to  lift  iip  the  economically  weak  to  a  plane  of 
increased  efficiency  where  they,  too,  can  compete 
in  the  public  service,  and  thus  produce  a  higher 
biologic  progress.  Socialism  is  yet  a  compara- 
tively new  movement,  and  has  naturally  made 
false  claims  and  given  rise  to  many  mistakes  and 
errors,  both  in  thought  and  action ;  yet  no  student 
of  socialism  will  deny  that  it  is  as  rapidly  grow- 
ing in  wise  self-control  as  in  numbers.  A  truly 
scientific  and  disciplined  evolutionary  socialism, 
and  this  is  what  is  being  evolved  through  polit- 
ical discussion  and  actual  public  ownership,  will 
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make  not  a  weaker  but  a  stronger  country.  This 
socialism,  not  always  recognized  or  acknowledged 
by  all  Socialists  as' social  ism.  has  the  future  and 
on  its  adaptation  to  and  adopting  of  human  na- 
ture bases  its  modem  argument. 

W.  D.  P-  Bliss, 

RsPBREKCBSt  BebeL  A,,  Woman  in  ikff  Pasi^  Present,  and 
Future  (1893);  BelJaniy.  Ed.,  Ei^miliiy  (18517).  Looking 
Backward  (1887I;  BJaichford.  Robert,,  Bntam  far  ih* 
British  {iqoi.  Perhaps  the  most  popular  brief  sUtcment 
of  Socialism):  Merrit  England',  Carpenter,  Ed..  Engiafids 
ld*al  (i887)i  Ely.  Prof.  R-  T,,  Socialism;  its  Strength  and 
Wgakngss  ii&9A'  A  candid  imp^artial  review);  Engcls^  Pk., 
Socialism,  Utopian  and  Sci^rttific  (i89»-  Important  his- 
torically): Fabian  Essays  (1890,  Perhaps  the  one  best 
book  on  the  subject);  Ferri,  Enrico.  Socialism  and  Po5it%v« 
ScUnct  (1905);  Ghent.  W.  J..  A  Betxevoient  Feudalism 
(looa),  AfoiJ  and  Class  (t^oA^',  Gilman.  N,  P,.  Socialismand 
Ik*  American  Spirit  (anti-Socialist):  UillQuitt,  Morris.  His- 
tory of  Socialism  in  the  U.  S  (1903);  Hobson,  J.  A.,  Evotti- 
Hon  of  Modern  Capitalism  (1894);  Jaurfe,  Jean.  Studies  in 
Sociiuism  (1906);  Tenks.  Professor,  The  Trust  Problem 
(1001);  Kautsky.  Karl,  Social  Revolution,  KinR^Iey^  Rev. 
Charles,  Alton  Locke,  Kirkup,  Thos,.  History  of  Soctalism: 
Kropotkin,  P.,  Mutual  Aid  (1902);  Lahriola.  A.,  Material- 
istic Conception  of  History;  Lc  RossiRnoJ,  J.  E..  Orihodox 
Socialism  (anti*.  1907);  Sombart.  Wemer.  Socialism  and 
the  Socialist  Movement  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  itB^S): 
London,  Jack.  The  War  of  the  Classes,  Marx,  Karl,  Capttal; 
Marx.  Karl,  and  En«els.  Fr.,  Communist  Manifesto  (1848. 
Epoch-workinR};  Macdonald,  J,  Ramsay,  Socialism  and 
Society  (190^);  Macrosty,  H,  W.,  The  Trust  Movement  in 
British  Industry  {I ^oj).  MOl.  1.  S,.  Autobiography  US'f^): 
Writings  an  Socialism,  Bliss  Ed.  ( 1891);  Monev.  L.  G.  Chioz- 
t&.  Riches  and  Potmty  (iqos)^  Morris.  William.  Stgnsof 
Change  ii^^^),  Ned's  from  N cm. here  O896.  A  classic  Uto- 
pia), The  Dream  of  John  BaU  (1889);  Ritchie.  D.  G.,  Daf 
winism  and  Politics  (1895.  On*  of  the  best  biological  and 
philosophical  arguments  for  socialism):  Ruskin.  lohn.  Unto 
this  Last  (1863),  SchAffle,  A.,  Quintessence  of  Socialism 
(tr.  The  best  statement  of  socialism  by  a  N on- Socialist): 
Sinclair.  Upton.  The  Jungle  (1906);  Stubbs,  Rev.  C,  W., 
Christ  and  Economics  (189.1*;  Vail,  C.  H.,  Modern  Socialism 
(1897):  Vandcrvelde,  finiile.  Collectivism  and  Industrial 
Evolution  (tr.  The  last  two  well  represent  international 
socialism);  Wallace.  A.  R..  Land  Nationalitiation  (189?); 
Webb,  S.  and  B..  Problems  of  Modern  Industry  (1902), 
Socialism  in  England  (1893);  Wells,  H.  G..  Mankind  in 
Ike  Making  (1904),  A  Modern  Utopia  (1905).  See  also 
Christiak  Socialism;   Public  Ownbhship;  btc. 

msubbrs  op  organtiations  or  juvbnilb  socialists 
(In  Great  Britain  Socialist  Sunday-schools) 


Sweden 

Belg^ium, .    . 

Germany 

Italy  , 

Austria ,  . . .  , 

Bohemia 

GreAt  Britata. 
Denmark.  .•  .  ♦ 

Spain 

Buls&na.*.«,. 
Norway..  »i... 
Hungary...... 

Fiunce 

Netherlands. . . 
Switzerland . .  . 
Finland 

Total 


1 7 .000 

13.000 

6.aoo 

S.ooe 

4,300 

35.000 

S.aoo 

1,400 

1,300 

900 

800 

700 

500 

450 

3»S 

350 

59.315 


SOCIALISM,  BEFIWITION  OF  (from  stand- 
point of  the  International  Socialist  movement): 
To  the  organized  international  socialist  movement 
must  be  granted  the  right  to  determine  what  is 
and  what  is  not  socialism,  just  as  would  be  g^rant- 
ed  to  the  Pope  and  the  College  of  Cardinals  the 
right  to  declare  what  is  true  Catholicism,  and  to  a 
Republican  national  convention  the  right  to  de* 
clare  what  is  Republicanism.  The  famous  utter- 
ance some  fifteen  years  ago  of  Sir  William  Vernon 
Harcourt,  **We  are  all  Socialists  now!"  is  merely 
an  instance  of  a  too  common  looseness  of  thinking 
and  speaking.  Socialism,  tho  informed  and  in- 
spired by  a  spirit  common  to  many  men  in  aU  ages, 
holds  to  a  oe finite  doctrine,  a  tfefinite  program. 


and  incarnates  itself  in  a  definite  movement,  in- 
ternational and  revolutionary. 

Not  many  men.  according  to  the  orthodox 
school,  are  as  yet  real  Socialists.  Bebel  said  once 
— and  it  was  when  the  German  Social  Democ- 
racy had  polled  some  i  ,400,000  votes — that  there 
were  probably  not  more  than  200,000  thorough- 
going Socialists  in  Germany.  There  is  thus  a 
recognizable  difference  between  Sojcialists  am 
persons  who  vote  or  support  the  Socialist  ticket,, 
not  to  speak  of  persons  who  merely  hold  vagud 
inclinations  toward  a  collectivist  order  of  society.j 

And  yet  it  is  a  piece  of  folly,  which  every  com^ 
mo n -sense  Socialist  recognizes,  to  make  overmuci 
of  this  distinction.     The  rnan  who  has  now  but  a 
mere  leaning  toward  socialism  will   next  year 
under  the  impress  of  new  experiences,  or  the  cu-j 
mulative  force  of  the  totality  of  his  experienceaj 
be  quite  as  ardent  a  Socialist  as  one  who  learned 
his  lessons  a  decade  ago.     In  the  light  of  these 
considerations,  society  resolves  itself  into  Social- 
ists and  potential  Socialists  on  the  one  hand,  anr* 
on  the  other  those  who,  out  of  self-interest  0 
temperamental  obstinacy,  are  anti-  Socialists.   N( 
more  should  be  claimed  for  the  international 
cjalist  organization  than  that  it  is  the  core,  the 
gravitational  center  of   the  greater  movement 
without  it. 

As  a  doctrine,  modem  socialism  is  founded 
ui>on  the  materialist  conception  of  history,  or,  as 
i t  m igh t  be tte r  be  called ,  the  econontii:  in terpretatio 
of  ktst0fy.  This  economic  interpretation  of  hii 
tory  sees  the  superstructure  of  society  in  all  times; 
with  all  its  institutions,  its  codes  of  morals  and  of 
laws,  as  a  reflex  of  the  prevailing  system  of  pro* 
duct  ion  and  distribution.  It  does  not,  as  is  often 
maintained,  see  in  man's  every  action  the  spur 
of  an  economic  impulse.  It  does  not  blind  itself 
to  countless  individual  acts  of  renunciation,  of 
sacrifice,  of  martyrdom;  but  \tdocs  see  a  coloring 
and  an  impress  given  to  all  human 

Prindidiu    actions    through    this    material    e 

*     ^       vironment.     Men  gladly  give  the 

seh^s  to  torture,  privation,  or  deat^ 

in  behalf  of  a  great  cause,  but  the  cause  itself  will 

almost  inevitably  be  found  to  be  a  reaction  from 

some  form  of  social  or  economic  oppression. 

As  a  part  of  this  economic  interpretation  of 
history,  we  have  also  the  theory  of  a  class  struggl  ~ 
Human  activities,  tho  fundamentally  individui 
take  on  a  collective  form  through  the  very  neces: 
ties  of  social  life.  Men  widely  separated  from  o 
another,  if  working  at  like  tasks,  under  like  coi 
ditions,  or  suffering  from  like  modes  of  oppressioi 
instinctively  react  in  like  ways.  They  see  t" 
futility  of  indiv-idual  revolt,  and  spontaneous!; 
they  act  in  concert.  They  may  be  but  baref^, 
conscious  of  their  motives  in  resisting  a  wrong,  or 
in  seeking  a  political,  social,  or  economic  ad* 
vantage.  Ana  yet,  conscious  or  but  partly  con- 
scious, or  even  unconscious  of  their  motives,  they 
tend  to  act  in  like  ways  under  like  conditions. 
Thus,  history  resolves  itself  into  a  series  of  strug- 
gles between  possessing  classes  and  non -possessing 
classes,  attended  by  varying  fortunes  and  carried 
on  with  but  slight  intermission  through  all  the 
changes  in  modes  of  production.  In  our  day 
development  of  industry  reaches  a  stage  whi 
we  see  steadily  maintained  a  contest,  however 
disguised,  between  a  class  of  owners  of  the  means 
of  production  and  an  increasing  class  of  workers 
who  own  none  of  the  means  of  production,  but 
are  employed  at  wage  labor  in  producing  weal  ' 
for  the  owners.     It  is  a  situation  which,  &cii  ** 
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say,  cannot  last.  Production  has  become  social. 
That  is,  most  commodities  are  produced  by 
masses  of  men  working  in  gangs  or  herds  in  great 
workshops.  But  ownership,  which  in  varying  de- 
grees has  been  in  past  times  common  and  social, 
has  become  individual  and  restricted  to  but  an 
infinitesimal  part  of  the  population. 

You  may  hold  either  one  of  two  beliefs  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  change  will  come.  You  may 
hold,  as  Marx  and  others  of  his  time  held,  what 
has  been  called  the  "theory  of  increasing  misery," 
which  is,  that  the  increasing  concentration  of 
wealth  makes  for  a  greater  disparity  of  conditions 
between  the  owners  and  the  workers — increas- 
ing the  privation  of  the  workers  as  it  increases 
the  wealth  of  the  owners.  And  this  develop- 
ment will  bring  about  a  stage  wherein  the  workers, 
goaded  beyond  endurance,  and  having  no  other 
alternative,  will  put  an  end  forever  to  the  private 
ownership  of  the  means  of  production.  Or,  you 
may  still  be  a  good  Socialist  and  hold  that  the 
facts  have  not  lx>me  out  this  forecast.  You  may 
hold  rather  that  with  the  growth  of  organization, 
economic  and  political,  among  the  workers,  they 
•  are  bettering  their  lot  materially,  they  are  ac- 
quainting themselves  more  and  more  with  the 
facts  of  history  and  of  economics,  and  that  by  the 
increase  of  intelligence  and  thoujp^ht,  by  an  in- 
creased discipline  and  mutuality  of  effort — rather 
than  through  the  spur  of  extreme  privation — 
they  will  brmg  about  this  change.  But  whether 
you  hold  one  theory  or  the  other,  you  must,  if  you 
would  be  a  good  Socialist,  hold  that  the  change, 
when  it  comes,  must  be  thoroup^hgoing  and  revo- 
lutionary, an  abolition  of  the  private  ownership  of 
the  means  of  production. 

The  program  of  socialism  is  the  securing  of  the 
political  powers  in  every  nation,  the  expropria- 
tion of  capital,  the  holding  of  productive  property 
in    common — ^in    a    word,    the    co- 

p^^^     operative  commonwealth.     Thispro- 

xMMf^Kmm    p-j^jjjj  jg  jjQ|.  ^  Yye  achieved  by  palter- 

mg  with  compromises,  by  following 
the  lead  of  economic  Messiahs  who  constantly 
arise,  and  who  deal  out  vast  promises  of  what 
they  intend  to  do  for  the  benefit  of  the  "dear 
people.*'  It  is  to  be  achieved  by  the  organized, 
disciplined  effort  of  the  class  which  has  most  to 

?un  from  such  a  program — the  working  class. 
his  does  not  mean  that  all  those  who  take  part 
in  the  work  of  canying  forward  this  program  are 
wage-laborers.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  many  of 
those  who  have  done  the  greatest  work  in  for- 
mulating this  program  are  men  who  have  never 
done  wage-labor.  But  the  working  class  is  the 
basis,  because  it  is  by  reason  of  its  material  needs 
that  it  alone,  when  once  aroused,  can  never  be 
dissuaded  from  seeking  to  carry  this  program  to 
its  fulfilment.  Men  from  other  classes,  through 
altruistic  motives,  may  voice  a  hope  for  a  juster 
order  of  life.  There  are  periods,  indeed,  wherein 
many  of  those  from  the  more  leisurely  walks  of 
life  nave  taken  enthusiastic  and  determined  part 
in  movements  for  social  regeneration.  We  have, 
perhap^,  a  better  example  of  such  endeavor  in  the 
great  Fovrierite  movement  of  the  forties  than  in 
any  other.  But  these  movements  are  necessarily 
superficial.  They  do  not  grow  out  of  the  in- 
stmctive  demands  of  the  workers,  but  out  of  the 
sentiments  of  a  class  not  prompted  by  need. 
Such  sentiments  are  easily  shattered,  for  the  best 
of  men  weary  in  well-doing.  Only  as  those  who 
come  from  other  classes  give  over,  renounce,  and 
repudiate  their  allegiance  to  the  class  from  which 


they  sprang;  only  as  they  come  to  see  the  historic 
mission  of  the  working  class  and  as  they  espouse 
the  cause  of  the  workers,  making  themselves  an 
integral  part  of  the  working  class,  can  they  render 
real  and  lasting  service  toward  the  ftdfilment  of 
this  program. 

Finally,  we  have  the  organized  Socialist  move- 
ment, which  is  an  embomment  of  this  spirit,  of 
this  doctrine,  and  this  program.  This  movement, 
in  its  modem  form,  has  but  a  brief  history.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  state  the  exact  date  or  inci- 
dent which  might  be  called  its  beginning.  It 
may  be  dated,  if  you  will,  from  the  publication  of 
the  Commimist  Manifesto  in  February,  1848;  or 
the  organization  of  Ferdinand  Lassalle's  Univer- 
sal German  Working  Men's  Association,  in  May, 
1863;  or  the  organization  of  the  International 
Working  Men's  Association  in  September,  1864. 
But  of  many  materials,  heterogeneous,  scattered, 
it  has  in  forty  years  been  aggregated  and  welded 
into  a  compact  political  body,  reaching  out  into 
all  the  civilized  parts  of  the  globe.  Persecution 
has  for  a  time  obstructed  its  growth,  as,  for  in- 
stance, in  Germany.  It  has  had  to  meet  ridicule, 
misrepresentation,  the  thunders  of  ecclesiastical 
denunciation;  but  in  spite  of  all  opposition,  it 
steadily  grows  in  numbers  year  by  year,  it  carries 
its  message  to  remote  places,  and  year  by  year 
its  menace  to  the  existing  order  is  more  clearly 
recognized. 

Socialism,  the  movement,  carries  on  its  work 
with  a  sleepless,  an  untiring  energy ;  everywhere 
it  is  educating,  organizing,  and  disciplining  the 
working  class  and  arming  it,  not  with  lethal 
weapons,  but  with  knowledge  and  argument. 
Everywhere  it  opposes  unjust  wars,  the  rage  of 
conquest,  the  oppression  of  capitalist  class  rule. 
It  defends  from  legal  persecution  its  Moyers  and 
Haywoods ;  it  relentlessly  exposes  the  chicanery 
ana  pious  fraud  of  those  who  dwell  in  high  places. 
And  this  activity  will  go  on  and  on,  with  cumu- 
lative force,  despite  transitory  defeats  and  dis- 
heartenments,  until  the  goal  of  a  cooperative 
commonwealth  is  won.  W.  J.  Ghent. 

SOCIALISM,  HISTORY  OF  (see  also  articles 
Socialism;  Socialist  Party;  United  States 
Socialist  Labor  Party;  Social  Democratic 
Federation;  Fabian  Society;.  Labor  Party 
FEnglish];  Christian  SocialisIi;  Communism; 
Nationalism;  International.  For  details,  see 
also  each  leading  country  and  the  names  of  prom- 
inent Socialists).  Some  writers  on  the  subject  in- 
clude in  the  history  of  the  Socialist  movement 
all  ancient  and  medieval  manifestations  of  com- 
munistic thought  and  institutions.  But,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  modem  Socialist  movement 
has  nothing  in  common  with  the  Utopias  of 
Plato,  Campanella,  and  More,  or  with  the  prehis- 
toric tribal  institutions,  early  Christian  practises, 
or  the  various  sectarian  communities  of  the 
Middle  Ages. 

The  political  Socialist  movement  of  our  days  is 

Primarily  a  movement  of  the  working  class,  and 
as  for  its  object  the  reconstruction  of  the  present- 
day  system  of  industry  on  the  basis  of  collective 
ownership  of  the  tools  of  production. 

The  movement  thiis  presupposes  the  existence 
of  a  competitive  indiviaualist  system  of  industry 
and  of  a  wage-earning  class.  In  other  words, 
modem  socialism  is  unthinkable  without  its  an- 
tithesis— capitalism.  Socialism  is  the  child  of  the 
modem  or  "capitalist"  system  of  production. 
And  more  than  that,  it  is  the  product  of  that  sys- 
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tern  at  a  certain  advanced  stage.  The  Socialist 
movement  is  a  protest  against  the  present  indus- 
trial system,  hence  it  presupposes  a  state  of  de- 
velopment of  that  system  to  a  point  where  it  has 
become  oppressive;  it  involves  a  criticism  of  the 
system,  hence  it  implies  a  dissatisfaction  with  it, 
and  finally  it  offers  a  substitute  for  the  present 
system,  hence  it  is  predicated  on  the  assumption 
of  a  state  of  senihty  of  the  capitalist  regime, 

Thns,  while  the  beginnings  of  the  present  in- 
dustrial system  may  oe  traced  back  to  the  fif- 
teenth or  sixteenth  century  of  our  era,  the  mod- 
ern Socialist  movement  is  barely  more  than  a 
century  old. 

Socialism,  like  most  other  social  theories  and 
movements,  has  passed  through  several  stages  of 
development  before  it  reachea  its  modem  aspect. 

In  its  first  phases  it  was  primarily  a  humani- 
tarian movement,  and  its  political  r6le  was  but 
secondary  and  incidental. 

The  early  Socialists  saw  only  the  evils  of  the 

new  system  of  production,  but  did  not  penetrate 

into   its   historical    significance   and 

Ij.     J  tendencies.     The  evils  of  the  system 

Bdffliminff*  appeared  to  them  as  arbitrary  devia- 
^       ^^  tions  from   the  '* eternal  principles'' 
of  ■* natural  law/'  justice,  and  reason, 
and  the  social  system  itself  as  a  clumsy  and  ma- 
licious contrivance  of  the  dominant  powers  in 
society. 

To  the  '* unreasonable"  and  *' unjust"  social 
systems  of  their  times  they  opposed  more  or  less 
fantastic  schemes  of  social  organisiation  of  their 
own  invention  supposed  to  be  free  from  the 
abuses  of  modem  civilizarion,  and  thereupon  they 
appealed  to  humanity  at  large  to  test  those 
schemes. 

One  of  the  fruits  of  these  theories  was  the  or- 
[anization  of  the  numerous  communistic  societies 
_  the  early  part  of  the  last  centur>\ 
ir^  Another  practical  application  of  tlie  Utopian 
Socialist  philosophy  is  to  be  found  in  the  con- 
spiratory  revolutionary  societies  which  accom- 
panied the  Socialist  agitation  of  several  European 
countries,  notably  Prance,  in  the  thirties  and 
forties  of  the  nineteenth  centur>". 

The  first  gleams  of  Socialist  philosophy  apfiear 
in  the  Works  of  the  pre  revolutionary  French  phi- 
losophers of  the  school  of  the  ** Encyclopedists,'* 
notably  in  those  of  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  who 
as  early  as  1754  denounced  private  property 
as  the  cause  of  all  crimes. 

But  a  much  more  definite  and  elaborate  ex- 
pression of  the  Utopian  Socialist  creed  we  find 
m  the  two  works  of  Morclly.  *'  Naufrage  des  iles 
flottantes  ou  La  Basiliade  "  (The  Shipwreck  of  the 
Floating  Islands  or  Basiliade) ,  1753,  and  "  Code  de 
la  Nature  "  (Code  of  Nature) ,  1755.  The  first  is  a 
Utopian  novel  in  metric  form,  and  the  latter  is  a 
philosophic  essay.  Morelly  is  a  keen  and  far- 
seeing  critic  of  the  industrial  system  of  individual- 
ist competition,  and  advocates  a  somewhat  loose 
form  of  communism. 

Next  to  Morellv.  Gabriel  Mably  (1709-85) 
niust  be  mentioned  among  the  e a rlv  French  So- 
cialist writers.  Like  Morelly,  Mably  advocated 
a  social  system  based  on  the  community  of  prop- 
erty, with  the  difference,  however,  that  the  State 
of  Mably  is  highly  centralized,  both  in  the  system 
of  production  and  distribution, 

A  more  realistic  note  in  the  literature  of  the 
young  Socialist  speculation  is  introduced  by  the 
French  lawyer,  Francois  Boissel  (1728-1807), 
whose   "Catechisme  du  genre  humain'*    (Cate- 


chism of  Mankind),  which  appeared  in  1789,  thc^ 
year  of  the  French  Revolution,  contains  the  firs'' 
attempt  at  a  scientific  analysis  of  the  moder 
mode  of  production. 

The  first  direct  step  toward  an  active  revolq 
tionary  and  Socialist  movement  was  made  hf 
Franyois  Noel  Babeui  (1760-06).     Babeuf,  hir 
self  an  active  factor  in  the  great  French  Revc 
lution,  was  by  no  moans  satislied  with  its  ac 
comptishments.     *'The  Revolution/'  he  argued^l 
*'has  proclaimed  liberty,  fraternity,  and  equality, 
but  equahty  is  a  mere  sham  unless 


BeYdlmtion- 
ary 


it  is  social  and  economic  as  well  as 
political."     With    the    aim   of   cap 


B^tiniihiiti  ^^^^^^  ^^®  government  of  France  an" 
^  *"J*«  establishing  social  and  economji 
e*tuality,  he  organized  the  famous- 
Conspiracy  of  E(]uals.  The  movement  is  said 
to  have  attained  considerable  dimensions  in 
Paris  when  it  was  detected  in  1796,  and  Babe 
convicted  on  the  charge  of  treason  and  beheaded 
Years  later*  Filippo  Buonarottl,  a  friend  an(' 
disciple  of  Babeuf,  published  the  history  of  th< 
conspiracy  and  the  program  of  the  conspiratoi 
and  the  work  played  a  large  part  in  the  raov 
ment  of  the  secret  Socialist  societies  of  later  years, 
Babeuf  was  the  last  representative  of  the 
eighteenth' century  scicialism.  The  beginning 
of  the  nineteenth  century  produced  a  series 
Socialist  thinkers  and  workers  who  hav^e  ia 
fluenced  the  shaping  of  the  present-day  Sociali 
movement  more  directly  than  their  predecessor 

Of  these,  two  are  always  mentioned  together 
— Charles  Henri  Saint-Simon  and   Charles   Fou- 


he 
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Saint'Simon  is  a  teacher  rather  than  a  practi- 
cal social  reformer.  The  keynote  to  his  philos- 
ophy is  the  demand  that  society  be  organized  not 
on  a  political  but  on  an  industrial  basis.  His 
last  work,  *'  Nouveau  Christianisme"  (New  Chris- 
tianity), is  the  most  complete  exposition  of  his 
social  views,  and  contains  the  ^erms  of  the  theory 
of  economic  determinism*  which  in  the  hands  of 
Karl  Marx  has  subsequently  become  one  of  the 
most  ]X)Werful  weapons  in  the  arsenal  of  con- 
temporary Socialist  philosophy. 

After  the  death  of  Saint-Simon  his  work  w 
continued  by  a  talented  coterie  of  his  discipies, 
prominent  among  whom  were  Olinde  Rodrigi 
(1794-1851),    Barthelemy    P.    Enfantin    (1796- 
1864),    Amand    Bazard    (1791-1832),    Augusi 
Compte,  the  father  of  positive  philosophy,  an* 
Ferdmand  de  Lesseps,  of  the  Suez  Canal  fame.  Tl 
Saint-Simonian  school  at  one  time  gained  con- 
siderable influence   in   the   intellectual  circles 
France;  its  organ,  the  Globe,  had  a  large  circul 
tion,  and  in  the   Revolution  of  1830  the  Sain 
Simonians  played  a  not  unimportant  part.     Bui 
the  movement   ultimately  split,   principally  o 
the  question  of  woman *s  rights. 

If  Saint- Simon  was  the  preacher  of  order  and 
system,  Fourier  may  be  called  the  apostle  of 
harmony, 

God  created  the  entire  universe  on  a  harmoni- 
ous plan,  reasons  Fourier,  hence  there  must  be 
harmony  betw^een  everything  in  existence. 

Saint-Simon  emphasizes  the  rights  and  im- 
portance  of  society,  Fourier  dwells  principally 
on  the  rights  of  the  individual  citizens  as  again: 
organized  society.  The  two  great  Utopians  ma^^ 
be  said  to  be  the  prototyi)es  of  the  two  domi 
nant  tendencies  in  the  Socialist  and  social  theorii 
of  our  times^ — collectiv^ism  and  individualism 

Chief  among  the  French  disciples  of  Fourier  is 
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•  Considerant,  under  whose  leadership  the 
^t  movement  attained  some  importance 
after  the  master's  death. 
et's  Utopian  novel  '*  Voyage  en  Icarie" 
ge  to  Icaria),  published  in  1842,  gave  rise 
opular  movement  in  favor  of  commtmism, 

at  one  time  was  said  to  number  several 
ed  thousands  of  adherents.  The  move- 
resulted  in  the  establishment  of  the  "Ica- 
>mmunities"  in  the  U.  S.  The  first  of  these 
unities  was  established  in  Texas  in  1848, 
36  last  of  the  series  perished  in  California 
t  half  a  century  later. 

is  Blanc,  who  first  achieved  fame  through 
nrk  "Organization  du  Travail"  (Organiza- 
i  Labor),  published  in  1840,  played  an  im- 
it  part  in  the  French  Revolution  of  1848 
lember  of  the  Provisional  Committee. 
lenais  is  the  father  of  Christian  socialism 
nee.  He  early  advocated  the  union  of  the 
lie  Church  with  the  growing  Socialist  move- 
of  the  working  men.  His  views  were  con- 
id  by  Pope  Gregory  XVI.,  and  Lamenais 
fter  addrest  his  appeals  directly  to  the 
i.  His  "  Paroles  d'un  Croyant "  (Words  of 
ever),  published  in  1834,  contains  a  bum- 
dictment  of  the  selfish  rich,  and  is  full  of 
'  ^mpathy  for  the  disinherited  of  the 
It  was  widely  read  by  the  working  men 
generation,  and  made  a  deep  and  lasting 
ision  on  his  countrymen. 
odhon,  the  author  of  the  famous  ••  Qu'est 
5  la  propri^t^?"  (What  is  Property?)  and 
ladictions  6conomigues ' '  (Economic  Con- 
dons), may  be  said  to  be  the  father  of 
n  "communistic  anarchism.** 
5  review  of  early  French  socialism  would 
t  complete  without  a  brief  reference  to  the 
societies  which  made  their  appearance  im- 
tely  after  the  Revolution  of  1830,  and  con- 

with  varying  degree  of  strength  and  suc- 
dr  about  ten  years.  The  principal  organi- 
3  of  that  cycle  are  the  Soci^ti  des  Amis  du 
r  f Society  of  the  Friends  of  the  People), 
'  des  droits  de  Vhomme  (Society  of  Human 
;),  SocUt^  des  families  (Society  of  Families), 
'kUU  des  saisons  (Society  of  Seasons),  and 
ist  prominent  leaders  of  the  movement  were 
Blanqui  (1805-81),  Armand  Barbds  (1809- 
ayer  a*A rgen ^on  (1771-1842),  and  Filippo 
rotti,  mentioned  above. 
le  the  socialism  of  France  during  the  first 
I  the  last  century  was  thus  replete  with 
8  movements,  schools,  and  thinkers,  the 
lent  in  England  during  the  corresponding 

is  practically  represented  by  one  name — 
t  Owen. 

socialism  of  Owen  differed  from  that  of  his 
L  contemporaries  just  as  much  as  the  po- 

and  industrial  conditions  and  national 
rament  and  genius  of  England  differed 
hose  of  Prance. 

n's  early  activity  in  the  field  of  social  re- 

VBS  more  of  a  philanthropic  than  revolu- 

f  character:  it  consisted  in  the  long  and 

patient  work  of  improving  the  con- 

«l^     ditions  of  his  own  employees  in  the 

K^     Scotch  manufacturing  village  of  New 

Lanark,  and   in    this   he  succeeded 

so  well  that  within  one  generation 

1800  to  1824)  the  former  miserable  village, 

degenerate  and  wretched  population,  had 
e  a  model  community  of  healthy,  indus- 

and  happy  men  and  women. 


His  revolutionary  career  may  be  said  to  date 
from  181 7,  when,  upon  the  invitation  of  the 
"Committee  of  the  Association  for  the  Relief 
of  the  Manufacturing  and  Laboring  Poor,"  he 
unfolded  his  views  on  the  causes  of  poverty  and 
the  needed  social  reforms.  The  gist  of  his  views 
is  that  wide-spread  pauperism  and  popular  misery 
are  inseparable  from  an  industrial  system  based 
on  free  competition,  and  that  under  such  a  svs- 
tem  the  increased  productivity  of  labor  inevitaoly 
leads  to  the  detenoration  of  the  condition  of  the 
working  class. 

He  was  a  great  believer  in  the  influence  of  en- 
vironment on  the  formation  of  human  character, 
and  predicted  that  improved  material  conditions 
of  the  laboring  population  would  result  in  the 
physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  regeneration 
of  the  masses. 

His  activities  as  a  Socialist  propagandist  and 
experimenter  extend  over  forty  years,  and  are 
as  variegated  as  intense. 

Owen's  influence  was,  however,  mainlv  -per- 
sonal;  he  left  no  school  or  movement  oehind 
him. 

In  Germany  the  first  manifestations  of  Social- 
ist thought  and  activity  are  connected  with  the 
names  of  the  celebrated  philosopher,  Johann 
Gottlieb  Fichte  (i  762-1 814),  who  in  his  "Ge- 
schlossener  Handelstaat "  (Closed  Trading  State) 
advocates  the  State  regulation  of  production  and 
distribution  of  goods,  and  the  tailor,  Wilhelm 
Weitling  (1808-71),  who  may  be  considered  the 
connecting  link  between  present-day  socialism 
and  its  earlier  forms. 

Weitling  seems  to  have  imbibed  the  theories 
of  French  communism  in  his  early  traveling  da3rs, 
but  he  instilled  in  them  the  life  and  faith  of  the 
active  propagandist  and  enthusiastic  apostle. 
Like  Owen  he  extended  his  activity  to  all  spheres 
of  radical  social  reform  known  in  his 
^^^^^^^  day,  organizing  cooperative  enter- 
iTS^S  prises,  working  men  s  study  clubs, 
'  a  communistic  settlement,  trade- 
union  organizations,  etc.  His  main 
theoretical  works  are:  •'  Die  Welt  wie  sie  ist  und 
sein  soUte  "  ( The  World  as  It  is  and  as  It  Should 
Be),  1838;  "Die  Garantien  der  Harmonie  und 
Freiheit "  (The  Guaranties  of  Harmony  and 
Freedom),  1842,  and  "  Das  Evangelium  des  Ar- 
men  Sunders"  (Evangel  of  a  Poor  Sinner),  1846. 

Weitling  is  the  first  Socialist  to  make  a  more 
direct  appeal  to  the  working  class,  altho  the 
modem  Socialist  conception  of  class  struggle  is 
still  foreign  to  him.  Weitling's  fields  of  activity 
were  Switzerland  and  the  U.  S.,  but  his  influence 
also  extended  to  Germany,  Austria,  and  the 
colonies  of  German  emigrants  in  other  countries. 

In  the  mean  time  the  industrial  development 
of  Europe  had  proceeded  with  giant  strides,  and 
with  it  also  the  scientific  study  of  the  character 
and  tendencies  of  the  existing  industrial  regime. 
The  fantastic  theories  and  hypotheses  of  early 
socialism,  like  those  of  so  many  other  young 
sciences,  had  to  be  strongly  modified  if  not  en- 
tirely discarded.  Socialism  had  to  be  given  a 
new,  more  realistic,  and  soimd  foundation,  and 
this  task  was  accomplished  toward  the  middle 
of  the  last  century  by  the  twin  fathers  of  modem 
socialism,  Kari  Marx  (1818-83)  and  Frederick 
Engels  (1820^5). 

The  socialism  of  the  new  school,  known  as 
Marxian  or  scientific  socialism,  proceeds  on  the 
theory  that  the  social  and  political  structure  of 
society  at  any  given  time  and  place  is  not  the 
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result  of  the  free  and  arbitrary  choice  of  men, 
but  the  logical  outcome  of  a  definite  process  of 
historical  development,  and  that  the  underlying 
structure  of  such  foundation  is  at  all  times  the 
economic  system  upon  which  society  is  organ- 
ized. 

As  a  logical  sequence  from  these  views  it  fol- 
lows that  a  form  of  society  cannot  be  changed 
at  any  given  time  unless  the  economic  develop- 
ment has  made  it  ripe  for  the  change,  and  that 
the  future  of  mankind  must  be  looked  for,  not 
in  the  ingenious  schemes  of  inventive  social  phi- 
losophers, but  in  the  tendencies  of  economic 
development. 

The  Marxian  Socialists  base  their  hopes  on  the 
tendency  of  modem  industries  toward  centrali- 
zation and  socialization,  the  inadequacy  and 
wastefulness  of  the  individual  and  competitive 
system  of  production,  and  the  growing  revolt 
of  the  working  classes  against  the  iniquities  and 
hardships  involved  in  that  system. 

Modem  Socialists  address  themselves  not  so 

much  to  the  humane  sentiments  of  society  at  large 

as  to  the  self-interests  of  the  working  class,  as  a 

class  primarily  concerned  in  the  im- 

MarxiBt      pending  social  change.     They  do  not 

Socialism  ^'^^^te®  in  miniature  social  experi- 
ments or  in  political  conspiracies, 
but  direct  their  efforts  toward  the 
education  and  political  and  industrial  organiza- 
tion of  the  working  class,  so  as  to  enable  that 
class  to  steer  the  ship  of  state  from  individualism 
into  collectivism,  when  the  time  is  ripe  for  it,  and 
to  hasten  that  time. 

This  phase  of  the  Socialist  movement  may  be 
paid  to  aate  from  the  publication  of  the  celebrated 
''Communist  Manifesto."  The  "  Manifesto  "  is  a 
brief  pamphlet  written  conjointly  bjr  Marx  and 
Engels;  it  has  since  been  translated  into  almost 
all  modem  languages,  and  has  remained  to  this 
day  the  classical  exposition  of  modem  evolu- 
tionary socialism. 

The  "Communist  Manifesto"  appeared  in  1848. 
The  great  revolutionary  movement  of  that  year, 
and  the  long  period  of  European  reaction  follow- 
ing upon  its  defeat,  temporarily  paralyzed  the 
young  Socialist  movement  inaugurated  by  Marx 
and  his  comrades.  For  almost  fifteen  years  the 
movement  was  confined  to  a  few  scattered  circles 
of  "intellectuals"  in  the  different  countries  of 
Europe  without  penetrating  into  the  masses  any- 
where. The  general  political  and  social  awaken- 
ing which  marks  the  beginning  of  the  sixties  of 
the  last  century  in  all  principal  countries  of 
Europe  and  in  the  U.  S.  of  America  did  not  pass 
without  affecting  the  working  classes.  A  strong 
labor  movement  grew  up  in  the  most  advanced 
countries  of  Europe,  and  a  large  portion  of  it  fell 
under  the  spiritual  leadership  of  the  Socialists. 

The  first  fruit  of  these  renewed  Socialist  and 
labor  activities  was  the  organization  of  the  In- 
ternational Working  Men's  Association  (com- 
monly styled  The  International)  in 
The  1864.     The  International  was  organ- 

International  i?^^  'S  H''^''?  ^I  ^"^^  representa- 
tive  English  trade-unionist  in  con- 
junction with  a  number  of  political 
refugees  of  various  nationalities  with  whom  the 
capital  of  England  was  fairly  teeming  just  then. 
Its  constitution  and  declaration  01  principles 
were  drafted  by  Karl  Marx,  and  the  latter  instru- 
ment was  a  concise  exposition  of  the  Socialist 
philosophy  winding  up  with  the  declaration — "No 
rights  without  duties;  no  duties  without  rights." 


The  Intemational  extended  over  England, 
France,  Germany,  Austria,  Belgium,  Holland, 
Denmark,  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  Switzerland, 
Poland,  Australia,  and  the  U.  S.  of  America,  and 
at  one  time  was  considered  a  great  power  in 
European  politics.  Its  active  career  embraced  a 
period  of  about  eight  years,  from  1864  to  1872, 
during  which  time  it  held  six  conventions. 
These  conventions  were  largely  devoted  to  the 
discussion  of  social  and  labor  problems,  and 
served  to  impress  the  Socialist  movement  of  the 
world  with  a  uniform  and  harmonious  character. 

The  dissolution  of  the  organization  was  brought 
about  by  a  number  of  factors,  not  the  least  of 
which  was  the  fate  of  the  Paris  Commune. 

The  Commune,  proclaimed  in  Paris  on  March 
18,  1 87 1,  in  its  inception  had  no  connection  what- 
ever with  the  Intemational  or  the  Socialist  agita- 
tion of  the  time.  Its  name  was  not  intended  to 
imply  any  sympathy  with  the  doctrines  of  com- 
munism ;  it  was  merely  meant  to  signify  the  com- 
munal or  municipal  autonomy  of  Paris.  The 
proclamation  of  the  Commune  was  a  result  of  the 
revolt  of  the  Parisians  against  the  excessive  cen- 
tralization of  government  in  France. 

But  the  deciding  blow  to  the  life  of  the  Inter- 
national was  dealt  by  the  growing  spirit  of  an- 
archism within  its  ranks. 

Up  to  about  .1869  the  Intemational  was  under 
the  undisputed  control  of  the  Marxian  wing  of 
socialism,  but  in  the  later  years  of  its  existence 
the  school  of  individual  anarchism  steadily  gained 
ground  in  the  councils  of  the  society  under  the 
leadership  of  the  apostle  of  the  new  creed,  Mi- 
chael Bakounin  {1814-76). 

Anarchism  threatened  to  become  a  power  in 
the  Intemational,  and  Marx  and  his  fnends  de- 
cided to  avert  the  danger  by  sacrificing  the  or- 
ganization. In  1872  the  seat  of  its  General 
Cotmcil  was  transferred  to  New  York,  and  three 
years  later  the  Intemational  was  formally  dis- 
solved. 

The  Intemational,  however,  had  fully  accom- 
plished its  purpose,  and  during  its  activity  the 
Socialist  movement  of  Europe  had  developed  to 
such  dimensions  that  it  became  impossible  to  con- 
fine it  within  the  botmds  of  one  central  organiza- 
tion. Hereafter  we  will  have  to  follow  the  vary- 
ing fortunes  of  the  movement  in  the  different 
countries  coming  under  its  sway. 

Chief  among  such  countries  is,  of  course, 

Germany 

In  Germany  the  present-dajr  Socialist  move- 
ment runs  in  an  unbroken  chain  from  the  days 
of  the  agitation  of  Ferdinand  Lassalle  (1825-64). 
Of  extraordinary  eloquence,  profound  learning, 
and  indomitable  energy,  Lassalle  was  probably 
the  most  powerful  popular  tribxme  produced  by 
the  nineteenth  century. 

His  active  work  in  the  cause  of  socialism  is 
practically  confined  to  the  last  two  years  of  his 
life.  But.  during  that  short  period  he  succeeded 
in  thoroughly  rousing  the  phlegmatic  working 
class  of  his  country  by  his  ringing  speeches  and 
powerful  writings.  In  his  social  views  he  was  a 
disciple  of  Marx,  but  the  principal  issues  of  his 
agitation  were  the  demands  for  universal  suffrage 
and  the  establishment  of  cooperative  workshops 
with  State  credit. 

In  1863  he  organized  the  General  German 
Working  Men's  Association,  which  at  the  time  of 
its  foimder's  death  numbered  only  4,610  members, 
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frew  considerably  in  later  years,  no twi th- 
ing one  serious  schism  within  its  ranks. 
the  meanwhile  a  new  Socialist  party,  more 
ly  Marxian,  was  orranized  in  1869  under  the 
rehip  of  Wilhelm  Liebknecht  and  August 
I,  and  the  six  years  following  are  marked  by 
ter  feud  between  the  rival  organizations. 
eud  was  terminated  in  1875  by  the  amalga- 
m  of  all  Socialist  organizations  at  the  Gotha 
ention ;  the  present  Social  Democratic  Party 
rmany  was  thus  bom.  Since  then  the  prog- 
f  the  Socialist  movement  has  been  rapid  and 
y.  Even  the  period  of  the  most  unrelenting 
nment  persecution  inaugurated  by  the  Ex- 
>nal  Laws  did  not  succeed  in  checking  its 
;h.  These  laws  were  designed  to  suppress 
rms  of  Socialist  propaganda,  and  their  en- 
nent  was  attended  by  the  imprisonment 
jxile  of  large  numbers  of  the  most  active 
lists.  They  were  enacted  in  1878  after  two 
ssive  attempts  by  irresponsible  individuals 
3  life  of  the  emperor,  and  were  abandoned  in 
after  their  utter  futility  had  been  demon- 
td  in  practise.  The  growth  of  socialism  in 
any  can  be  best  seen  b^r  studying  the  steady 
;h  of  the  Socialist  vote  in  the  empire. 


Elbction  in 

Social 
Demo- 
cratic 
votes 

Percent- 
age of 
votes, 
total 

Elected 
to  the 
Reichs- 
tag 

124.655 

3Si«9S2 

493.288 

437.158 

311.961 

549.990 
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^,008,000 

I: 
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6.1 
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2 

13 

57 

81 

3,258,968 
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is  table  is  the  best  answer  to  the  statement 
times  made  that  the  Socialist  Party  in  Ger- 
'  lost  groimd  in  1907.  It  did  not  lose  ground 
ise,  in  spite  of  an  unprecedented  opposition, 
reased  its  vote.  It  lost  seats  in  the  Reichs- 
ot  because  of  weakened  strength,  but  be- 

the  elections  of  1903  showed  the  Social 
>cratic  Party  to  be  so  strong  that  in  this 
on  the  various  groups  of  the  Bourgeoisie  and 
al  parties  largely  combined  against  it.  They 
orth  every  effort,  led  by  the  government 
After  the  election  of  1903,  a  Reichsver- 
(Imperial  Union)  was  formed,  the  one  pur- 
3f  which  was  to  work  in  every  way  to  unite 
ourgeoisie  and  defeat  socialism.     The  union 

Conservatives  here  and  Liberals  there  in 
ray  that  would  mean  the  defeat  of  a  Socialist 
date.  It  sent  out  false  statements  against 
ism  and  had  them  published  in  over  1,000 
als.  After  the  election  it  reported  that  it 
distributed  10,149,330  pamphlets  against 
ism.      It  sent  speakers  and  lecturers  into 

possible  social  or  literary  club.  It  raised 
y  of  patriotism,  declaring  that  Germany  was 
ked.  It  raised  large  sums  of  money  from 
apitalists  and  spent  it  for  the  election.  It 
d  the  small  coimtry  proprietors  who,  in  East- 
russia  and  the  less  enlightened  districts,  ter- 

the  peasants  into  voting  against  socialism, 
o-called  Christian  Unions  (Evangelical)  and 
Lcmian  Catholic,  so  called,  Christian  Social- 


ists voted  against  the  party.  Not  a  stone  was 
left  unturned.  As  the  restdt  thirty-eight  Social- 
ist seats  were  captured  by  combinations  against 
them.  Yet  in  spite  of  all  this  the  party  increased 
its  vote  by  a  quarter  of  a  million.  The  real 
strength  of  the  party  was  never  more  shown.  It 
was  said  in  the  Antisozialistische  Correspondenz 
after  the  election:  '*The  working  classes  have 
stood  by  and  will  stand  by  the  Social  Democratic 
Party.  .  .  .  The  party  is  now  more  than  ever  a 
class  party,  the  revolutionary  party  of  the  pro- 
letariat, and  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  pro- 
letariat and  the  revolutionary,  the  party  in  this 
political  baptism  of  fire  has  now  received  revolu- 
tionary power,  while  in  the  election  of  1903  it 
only  stood  for  a  certain  movement  toward  de- 
mocracy." 

It  should  be  remembered,  too,  that  by  the  con- 
stitution of  the  German  Empire,  in  the  union  of 
the  various  German  states,  the  representation  in 
the  Reichstag  is  so  arranged  that  some  of  the 
states  and  dfistricts  with  comparatively  small 
populations  have  very  much  more  representation 
than  others.  Particularly  have  the  great  cities 
where  the  Social  Democracy  has  its  strength  but 
small  representation  in  proportion  to  their  popu- 
lation. This  largely  reduces  the  Socialist  repre- 
sentation in  the  Reichstag.  If  each  vote  counted 
alike  the  Social  Democrats  would  have  elected  not 
43  but  116  representatives.  They  cast  3,258,068 
votes  and  only  seated  43  representatives,  73  less 
than  they  were  entitled  to,  while  the  Center 
(Roman  Catholic)  cast  2,183,384  votes  but  seated 
108  representatives  (30  more  than  they  were  en- 
titled to),  the  Conservatives  1,070,658  votes, 
seating  60  representatives  (22  more  than  they  were 
entitled  to).  The  Socialist  press  in  Germany  is 
very  strong.  There  are  79  Socialist  political  or- 
gans. The  Vorwarts,  of  Berlin,  has  a  circulation 
of  112,000;  the  Hamburger  Echo  has  40,000;  the 
Volkszeitung,  30,000.  There  are  two  comic  weeklies 
and  one  scientific  weekly. 

The  party  is  thoroughly  imited,  tho  allowing  of 
some  differences  of  opinion.  Of  late  years  Eoou- 
ard  Bernstein  has  led  a  wing  of  the  party  advo- 
cating a  less  doctrinaire  and  more  opportunist 
policy  than  his  critics  in  the  party ;  yet  it  has  not 
produced  the  split  that  the  enemies  of  the  party 
predicted ;  the  wise  leaders  of  the  party  have  al- 
lowed differences  of  opinion  and  yet  held  the 
party  as  a  unit  in  action  for  whatever  view  the 
msyority  held. 

fndustriallv  the  party  works  in  the  trade- 
unions,  which  are  said  to  have  gained  913,000 
new  members  in  Germany  since  1905.  In  every 
way  the  party  holds  the  working  classes.  The 
number  elected  as  councilors  in  German  com- 
munes is  over  2,000. 

Austria 

The  Socialist  movement  in  Austria  is  closely 
linked  with  that  of  Germany,  so  much  so  that  in 
their  earlier  stages  the  two  movements  were  hard- 
ly differentiated.  In  the  famous  Convention  of 
Eisenach,  held  in  1868,  the  Austrian  Socialists 
were  represented  as  well  as  their  German  com- 
rades. But  notwithstanding  the  common  be- 
ginnings and  intellectual  identity  of  socialism  in 
both  countries,  the  movement  in  Austria  soon 
fell  behind  that  of  Germany.  There  were  many 
reasons  for  this  phenomenon,  chief  among  them 
being  the  industrial  backwardness  of  Austria,  and 
the  difficulty  of  carrying  on  a  systematic  and  uni- 
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form  propaganda  of  socialism  among  the  many 
heterogeneous  nationalities  constituting  the  Aus- 
trian Empire, 

The  beginnings  of  the  Socialist  movement  in 
Austria  appear  in  1867,  when  the  Imperial  Coun- 
cil granted  a  partial  right  of  assembly  and  asso- 
ciation to  the  people  of  Austria.  Two  years 
later  the  movement  was  strong  enough  to  force 
the  government  to  revoke  its  ban  against  Social- 
ist propaganda  by  a  most  remarkable  and  unex- 
pected demonstration  on  the  streets  ol  Vienna 
(Dec.  13,  1S69).  The  succeeding  period  (1870- 
1888)  is  principally  noteworthy  for  the  internal 
dissensions  within  the  movement.  The  practical 
disfranchisement  of  the  working  class  and  the 
brutal  government  persecution  liad  bred  among 
the  more  radical  working  men  a  spirit  of  embit- 
tered pessimism  which  made  them  unusually 
susceptible  to  the  propaganda  of  anarchism,  then 
in  its  prime  all  over  Europe,  and  the  main  work 
of  Austrian  Sot:ial  Democracy  during  that  period 
was  to  combat  the  anarchist  movement.  The 
turning-point  of  the  Socialist  movt^ment  in  Aus- 
tria may  be  considered  the  Hainsfeld  Congress 
(188S)  which  marked  the  ilnal  victory  of  Social 
Democracy  over  anarchism  in  the  Austrian  labor 
movement,  and  created  a  unified  and  well-organ- 
ized party  which  has  since  been  making  rapid  and 
steachr  progress.  Its  efforts  recently  have  been 
mainly  directed  toward  attaining  universal  suf- 
frage by  steady  agi taction,  monster  demonstra- 
tions, till  at  last  the  government  has  been  com- 
pelled to  yield,  and  in  the  parliamentary  elections 
of  1907,  for  the  first  time  held  on  the  basis  of  uni- 
versal suffrage,  the  Social  Democratic  Party 
polled  over  i  ,000,000  votes,  electing  no  less  than 
eighty-seven  deputies  to  the  Reichsrat. 

Austria  has  an  extensive  Socialist  press — 2 
dailies,  of  which  the  Arbeiter  Zeihtn^,  of  Vienna, 
is  the  most  important;  24  periodical  journals,  and 
6  trade-union  papers.  Besides  these  Bohemia 
as  2  dailies,  15  periodical  organs,  and  19  trade- 
union  journals.  Austria  in  1904  reported  526 
Socialists  elected  communal  councilors.  Bohe* 
mia  in  1907  reported  no  less  than  1.953  Io<^^l 
unions  with  130,000  members  connected  with  the 
Socialist  Party. 

Great  Britain^ 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  England  is  the 
most  industrial  country  of  Europe,  its  Socialist 
movement  has  been  rather  tardy  in  appearing 
and  in  growth. 

The  organized  Socialist  movement  of  England 
may  be  dated  from  the  formation  of  the  Demo- 
cratic F'ederation  in  1  SSi .  The  federation,  called 
into  life  by  H.  M,  Hyndman,  Herbert  Burrows, 
and  a  few  other  well*known  Socialists,  was 
originally  not  of  outspoken  Socialist  views,  but 
became  so  in  1883,  when  it  was  reorganized  imder 
the  name  of  Social  Democratic  Federation »  The 
federation  has  ever  since  continued  a  somewhat 
uneventful  existence,  and  is  to-day  the  orthodox 
representative  of  Marxian  socialism  in  England. 
It  has  now  two  members  of  Parliament,  and  about 
f  00  in  various  municipal  or  county  councils  and 
boards.     Its  organ  is  Justice. 

In  1S93,  however,  another  political  party  of 
socialism  was  founded  principally  through  the 
efforts  of  Keir  Hardie,  The  organization  as- 
sumed the  name  of  the  Independent  Labor  Party, 
adopted  a  somewhat  broader  platform  than  the 
Social    Democratic    Federation,    and    laid   more 


^; 


stress  on  the  political  side  of  the  movetnent.  But 
contrary  to  the  expectations  of  its  founders,  it  did 
not  acquire  a  larger  influence  among  the  working 
classes  of  England  than  the  older  organization, 
and  works  to-day  with  the  newly  formed  Labor 
Party.     (See  below,) 

Besides  these  two  parties,  the  Socialist  move- 
ment of  England  is  also  represented  by  the  well- 
knouTi  Fabian  Society,  founded  in  1883,  princi- 
pally for  the  puqMjse  of  educational  propaganda 
along  Socialist  lines.  The  society  has  published 
a  large  number  of  tracts  on  the  main  aspects  of 
theoretical  socialism  and  has  achieved  consider- 
able success  in  the  field  of  municipal  reform,  and 
in  influencing  the  middle  classes.  The  outspoken 
Socialist  organizations  in  England  have  been»  till 
recently,  a  factor  of  but  mediot*re  importance  in 
the  social  and  political  life  of  the  countr>\  but  it 
would  be  a  mistake  to  measure  the  strength  of  the 
&:>cia]ist  movement  in  England  only  by  its  or- 
ganized portions. 

The  &jcialist  movement  in  England  largely 
expresses  itself  in  the  radical  or  new"  trade- 
unions,  many  of  which  are  avowedly  socialistic 
in  their  views.  The  formation  of  the  Labor 
Representative  Committee,  which  has  recently 
elected  twenty-nine  members  to  Parliament,  and 
has  taken  the  name  of  '*Tbe  Labor  Party/'  is 
principally  the  work  of  these  unions  aided  by  the 
Socialist  organizations,  and  it  is  the  masses  behind 
that  committee  which  to-day  must  be  consid- 
ered as  the  main  factor  of  English  socialism  and 
as  the  nucleus  of  a  larger  and  more  influential 
Socialist  movement  in  England. 

Not  only  has  the  English  labor  movement  29 
representatives  to  Parliament,  but  some  800 
niembers  of  town,  county,  urban,  or  rural  coun* 
cils  and  boards  of  guardians,  etc.  The  distinc- 
tively Socialist  press  of  Great  Britain  is  not  large, 
consisting  of  only  12  papers,  representing  the 
different  movements;  but  there  are  besides  16 
local  labor  papers  and  25  trade-union  journals; 
and  socialism  is  discust  largely  in  many  other 
English  papers,  and  not  seldom  at  least  partially 
favorably. 

France 

If  the  Socialist  movement  of  Germany  may  be 
considered  a  model  of  orderly  and  methodic 
growth,  that  of  France  has,  on  the  contrary,  a 
most  bewildering  and  stormy  career. 

With  the  fall  of  the  Paris  Commune  the  move- 
ment in  France  received  a  blow  from  which  it 
recovered  but  verv  slowly.  For  a  number  of 
years  after  1871  the  only  manifestation  of  So- 
cialist activity  was  to  be  found  in  the  students* 
circles  organized  by  Gabriel  Deville  and  Jules 
Gu^sde,  and  the  main  efforts  of  these  circles  were 
directed  toward  the  propaganda  of  socialism 
among  the  trade-union.^.  In  these  efforts  they 
gained  a  partial  success  in  187S,  when  the  general 
trade-union  congress  of  Lyons  pledged  its  support 
to  some  socialist  candidates,  and  several  large 
trade  organizations  indorsed  the  entire  Socialist 
program.  The  arrest  of  Gu^^sde  and  thirty- 
three  other  labor  leaders  in  1879  for  participation 
in  a  political  labor  conference,  and  the  brilliant 
defense  of  Gucsde  on  that  occasion,  largely 
served  to  increase  the  sympathies  of  the  work- 
ing population  for  socialism,  and  the  general 
trade-union  congress  of  Marseilles  held  in  tlic 
same  year  unreservedly  declared  itself  in  favor 
of  the  movement. 

But  this  declaration  made  by  the  delegates 
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tmder  the  influence  of  the  events  immediately 
preceding  the  convention  did  not  seem  to  have 
the  unanimous  support  of  their  constituents. 
At  the  following  convention  held  in  Havre  in 
1880  the  discussion  was  resumed,  and  resulted 
in  a  split.  The  organized  working  men  divided 
themselves  into  two  separate  organizations  dis- 
tinguished from  each  other  as  **collectivists" 
and  "cooperativists"  respectively.  And  the  So- 
cialist movement  in  France  has  ever  thereafter 
progressed  through  a  process  of  alternate  fusions 
and  divisions.  The  first  schism  in  the  ranks  of 
the  Socialist  movement  proper  took  place  in 
1882,  when  the  strict  adherents  of  Marxian  so- 
cialism led  bv  Jules  Gudsde,  Paul  Lafargne,  and 
Gabriel  DeviUe  separated  from  the  *'Possibilist'* 
or  opportimist  Socialists  headed  by  Paul  Brousse 
and  tienoit  Malon.  The  former  organized  the 
Parti  Ouvrier  (Labor  Party),  and  the  latter 
the  Fid^ation  Frangaise  des  Travailleurs  Social- 
istes  R&volutionnaires  (French  Federation  of  So- 
cialist Revolutionary  Working  Men).  To  these 
must  be  added  the  Parti  R&uolutionnaire,  founded 
by  the  veteran  of  the  French  Revolution,  Blanqui, 
upon  his  release  from  the  last  term  of  imprison- 
ment in  1879,  and  after  his  death  directed  by 
the  well-known  commimard,  Edouard  Vaillant. 

The  number  of  Socialist  parties  was  further 
augmented  by  a  split  within  the  ranks  of  the 
"Possibilists,"  the  more  radical  wing  of  which 
organized  an  independent  party  in  1891  under 
the  name  of  Parti  Ouvrier  R&uolutionnaire  Social- 
iste,  and  tmder  the  leadership  of  Allemane,  and 
also  by  the  formation  of  numerous  local  groups 
of  "Independent  Socialists"  whose  meml^rship 
included  such  prominent  Socialists  as  6tienne 
Millerand  and  Jean  Jaures. 

The  period  between  1 898-1 901  is  marked  by 
efforts  to  bring  about  the  union  of  Socialist  forces. 
These  efforts  were  partly  realized  in  1900,  when 
a  national  congress  of  all  French  Socialist  parties 
and  organizations  was  held  in  Paris.  But  in  the 
meanwhile  a  new  issue  presented  itself  to  the  So- 
cialists of  France.  The  events  attending  the 
Dreyfus  agitation  had  forced  socialism  to  the 
front  of  national  politics,  and  one  Independent 
Socialist,  Etienne  Millerand,  was  given  a  port- 
folio in  the  cabinet  of  the  new  premier,  Waldeck- 
Rousseau.  Millerand's  entry  in  the  "bourgeois" 
cabinet  had  the  approval  of  the  more  liberal  or 
•* opportimist"  wing  of  the  Socialist  movement 
under  the  leadership  of  the  eloquent  Jaures,  but 
was  strongly  condemned  by  the  more  orthodox 
faction  headed  by  Jules  Gu^sde.  And  on  this 
new  issue  the  Socialist  organizations  of  France 
now  grouped  themselves.  The  "ministerialists" 
combined  into  the  Parti  Socialist  Frangais  while 
the  "antiministerialists"  imited  into  the  Parti 
Socialist  de  France,  Both  parties  continued  a 
separate  tho  not  always  antagonistic  existence 
until  1905,  when  they  united  into  one  party 
laigely  through  the  good  services  of  the  Inter- 
national Socialist  Congress  held  in  Amsterdam 
in  1904.  The  new  party  is  the  first  in  France  to 
bring  together  all  of^the  more  important  Socialist 
organizations  under  one  administration,  altho 
a  number  of  minor  groups  of  "independent" 
Socialists  still  remain  in  existence. 

This  tmited  party,  taking  the  name  of  Le  Parti 
SocicUiste,  is  oiganized  on  the  following  basis 
(we  quote  only  its  most  essential  points) : 

X.  The  Socialist  Party  is  a  class  party  which  aims  at 
sodalixing  the  means  of  production  and  exchange;  that  is, 
o£  truiafomiiiig  the  capitalistic  organization  of  society  into 


a  collectivist  or  communal  or^nization.     Its  means  to  this 


for  the  immediate  reforms  demanded  by  the  working  classes, 
is  not  a  party  of  reform  but  a  party  of  the  class  struggle  and 
of  revolution. 

2.  The  parliamentary  representatives  of  the  party  form 
a  distinct  group,  opposed  to  all  the  political  parties  and 
groups  of  the  bourgeoisie  (middle  classes) .  The  Socialist  group 
m  Parliament  must  refuse  the  government  all  the  means 
which  continue  the  domination  of  the  bourgeoisie  and  its 
maintenance  in  power;  it  must  therefore  refuse  military 
appropriations,  appropriations  for  colonial  conquest,  secret 
funds,  and  must  not  accept  the  budget  as  a  whole. 

Even  in  exceptional  drctunstances  the  representatives  of 
the  party  cannot  speak  for  the  party  without  its  consent. 
.  .  .  While  full  liberty  of  discussion  is  given  to  the  Socialist 
press,  as  to  both  doctrine  and  method,  when  it  comes  to  ac- 
tion they  must  conform  to  the  decisions  of  the  Congress,  in- 
terpreted by  the  Central  Committee  of  the  party. 

Upon  this  basis  the  party  is  attaining  solidifi- 
cation. It  has  groups  in  80  out  of  87  depart- 
ments, organized  in  70  federations.  It  has 
elected  60  general  and  51  district  councilors, 
149  mayors,  219  assistants,  and  2,160  municipal 
councilors.  It  has  elected  52  deputies  out  of  584. 
Its  central  organ  is  the  Socialiste,  a  Paris  week- 
ly. The  press  of  the  party  besides  includes  2 
dailies,  4  semiweeklies,  3  7  weeklies,  and  2  month- 
lies. The  steady  growth  of  French  socialism  is, 
however,  best  seen  in  the  growth  of  the  French 
Socialist  vote. 

The  first  Socialist  campaign  in  parliamentary 
elections  was  made  in  1885,  when  the  combined 
Socialist  parties  polled  about  30,000  votes.  The 
successive  growth  of  the  vote  is  shown  by  the 
following  round  figures: 

1887 47.000 

1889 130,000 

1893 440,000 

.    1898 700,000 

1902 805.000 

1906 x.ooo.ooo 

Italy 

The  Socialist  movement  in  Italy  antedates  the 
International,  and  when  the  latter  split  between 
the  adherents  of  Karl  Marx  and  Michael  Bakunin, 
the  Socialists  of  Italjr,  like  those  of  almost  all 
southern  and  economically  backward  countries, 
sided  with  Bakunin. 

The  first  manifestation  of  Socialist  political 
activity  occurred  in  1882,  when  several  scattered 
Socialist  groups  united  for  the  ensuing  parlia- 
mentary elections  and  nominated  candidates. 
The  elections  gave  to  the  Socialist  candidates 
about  50,000  votes,  or  4  per  cent  of  the  total  vote 
cast,  and  secured  the  return  of  two  of  them  to 
Parliament.  Encouraged  by  this  success,  the 
Socialists  of  Italy  organized  a  national  Socialist 
Party  in  1885,  but  the  party  made  but  little 
progress,  and  between  government  persecutions 
and  internal  dissensions,  it  led  a  very  precarious 
existence. 

It  was  only  in  1892  when  a  Socialist  Party 
after  the  general  European  model  was  organized 
in  Italy,  and  since  that  time  the  Socialist  mo  ve- 
ment  in  Italy  has  made  large  and  steady  gains. 
In  1903  the  party  consisted  of  over  1,200  local 
groups  with  a  total  dues-paying  membership  of 
over  42,000;  it  had  32  representatives  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  had  control  of  about 
100  municipalities,  besides  having  representatives 
in  almost  all  other  of  the  most  important  cities 
and  towns  of  the  kingdom.  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  features  of  the  Socialist  movement 
in  Italy  is  its  strength  among  the  rural  popula- 
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tion  of  the  countr\\  principally  the  farm- laborers. 
The  membership  hi  the  Socialist  Party  is  largely 
made  up  of  them,  and  the  Socialist  Party  also 
took  the  initiative  of  organizing  these  laborers 
into  an  independent  national  organization.  In 
1900  that  organization  numbered  over  200,000 
members.  The  organized  Sociah'st  movement  of 
Italy  is  di%^ided  into  several  camps  on  questions 
of  policy  and  methods^  but  that  does  not  seem 
to  mterlere  with  its  work  or  progress. 

The  course  of  the  party,  however,  has  been 
somewhat  tempestuous.  Strikes  have  been  nu- 
merous, wide-spread,  and  heated.  There  is  a 
strong  party  press — 5  dailies,  ol  which  Ai^anti, 
published  at  Rome,  and  edited  by  Enrico  Ferri,  is 
the  party  organ;  65  weeklies,  and  23  trade- 
union  journals.  Many  Socialist  communal  coun- 
cilors have  been  elected,  and  in  over  too  com- 
munes they  have  the  majority, 

Belciitm 

It  was  from  Brussels  that  Marx  and  Engels 
issued  their  **Manifesto''  of  1848,  and  in  Belgium 
the  International  early  took  root,  but  the  split 
of  the  Tntemational  in  1872  divided  the  local 
movement  into  two  hostile  camps,  the  Marxists 
and  Bakuninists,  or  Social  Dcmocrato  and  An- 
archists, and  in  this  division  the  mov^ement  finally 
disappeared,  so  far  as  that  phase  was  concerned. 

The  first  distinctly  Socialist  political  organiza- 
tion was  founded  in  1885  under  the  name  of  the 
Socialist  Labor  Party  of  Belgium.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  frequent  dissensions  and  heated  disputes 
between  the  Belgian  Socialists,  the  movement 
has  made  rapid  progress.  In  1903  the  partv 
undertook  a  general  agitation  for  universal  stiu 
frage  (Belgium  still  having  a  plural  vote  serious- 
ly discriminating  against  the  working  classes). 
This,  however,  did  not  succeed,  and  in  1904  the 
party  vote  was  reduced  to  463,967  and  its  repre- 
sentatives in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  reduced  to 
28.  In  1906,  however,  the  %'ote  was  469,094  with 
30  representatives.  The  party  besides  has  elect- 
ed 7  senators,  91  provincial  councilors,  650  coun- 
cilors in  103  communes,  and  holds  the  majority 
in  22  communes.  The  party  press  includes  11 
dailies,  20  weeklies,  7  monthlies,  and  iS  Socialist 
trade-union  journals.  The  leading  weekly  is 
Le  Peuplt*  of  Brussels.  The  party  has  also  con- 
nected with  it  2^2  trade-unions,  229  political 
societies,  25  artistic,  and  t8o  mutual. 

The  activity  of  the  Belgian  Socialists  is  prin- 
cipally marked  by  their  rci)eated  and  embittered 
struggles  for  universal  suffrage,  as  above  stated, 
and  by  their  successful  organization  of  coopera- 
tive enterprises.  Of  these  there  were  in  1903  no 
less  than  1,200  establishments  with  a  member- 
ship variously  estimated  at  130,000  to  200,000, 
and  their  combined  annual  business  amounted  to 
40^000.000  francs.  The  most  important  of  these 
cooperatives  are  the  **Vooruit/  established  in 
Ghent  in  1880,  and  the  "Maison  du  Peuple," 
founded  in  Brussels  in  1884. 

Holland 

The  movement  in  Holland,  as  in  Belgium,  be- 
gan with  the  International,  but  developed  a  still 
stronger  anarchistic  tendency,  and  one  from 
which  it  more  slowly  freed  itself. 

The  first  political  organization  of  socialism  in 
Holland  was  the  Social  Democratic  Union,  found- 
ed in  1S78,  but  it  made  but  little  progress  until 


189^,  when  the  anarchistic  elements  under  the 
leadership  of  the  eloquent  Doraela  Nieuvenhuis 
withdrew  from  it.  Since  then  the  party  has 
grown,  tho  not  rapidly.  It  had  in  1906  167 
sections  with  7,471  members,  and  cast  in  1905 
65.743  votes,  electing  7  deputies.  It  is  repre- 
sented also  in  30  communal  councils.  The  party 
press  has  i  daily,  the  Het  V'olk,  of  Amsterdam, 
and  7  weeklies.  Trade- union  ism  in  Holland  also 
long  suffered  from  it^s  connection  with  anarch- 
ism, but  in  1905  a  federation  of  Dutch  trade- 
unions  was  formed,  which  is  now  composed  of  18 
national  organizations,  with  about  28,400  mem* 
bers»  and  which  works  sympathetically  with  the 
Social  Democratic  Party. 

The  Scandinavian  Countries 

The  Socialist  history  of  Denmark,  Sweden,  and 
Norway  may  be  reviewed  together.  The  move- 
ment in  Denmark  is  the  oldest.  It  dates  back  to 
the  days  of  the  international  (1870-72),  but  the 

g resent  Socialist  organization  of  the  country,  the 
ocial  Democratic  L^nion,  w^as  founded  in  1878. 
In  1889  the  Danish  Socialists  elected  one  deputy 
to  the  Folkething  (Parliament),  out  of  a  total  of 
1 14;  in  1903  the  number  of  their  representatives 
rose  to  16,  and  in  1906  to  24.  The  Socialist  vote 
was  77,000;  4  representatives  were  also  elected  to 
the  Lattdsiing  (Senate).  The  party  has  no  less 
than  25  daily  papers  and  2  weeklies,  the  leading 
daily  being  the  Sch:ial€  Democraien.  In  municipal 
politics  the  Socialists  have  elected  over  400  munic* 
ipal  councilors  in  different  cities  and  towns. 

The  movement  in  Sweden  w^as  initiated  under 
Danish  influence  in  1881,  and  grouped  itself 
aroimd  three  Socialist  papers,  the  Social  Demi>- 
crat,  pubHshed  in  Stockholm  since  18S5;  the 
Arbetei  (Worker),  established  in  Malmo  in  1887, 
and  the  Ny  Tid  (New  Times),  founded  in  Gothe- 
burg  in  1889.  As  in  the  case  of  Belgium  and 
Holland,  the  main  activity  of  the  Socialist  Party 
has  been  for  years  directed  toward  the  conquest 
of  universal  "suffrage,  and  its  campaign  in  that 
behalf  was  as  picturesque  as  it  was  energetic  and 
effective.  The  party  has  now  elected  15  mei 
bers  to  the  Second  Chamber  out  of  230.  It 
in  1905  30.000  votes. 

The  Socialist  organization  of  Nonvay,  the  N* 
wegian  Labor  Party,  was  organized  in  1S87,  but 
constituted  itself  as  a  Socialist  political  party 
only  two  years  later.     In  the  elections  to  the 
Storthing  in  1906  the  party  polled  about  45,000 
votes  and  elected  10  deputies;  it  also  has  about 
330    representatives   in    the    various   munici] 
councils,  a  number  of  them  being  women 
party  press  includes  4  dailies  (the  Social -D* 
krateti,  of  Christiania,    the   most  important),  9 
others,  two  or  more  times  a  week,  2  weeklies,  and 
3  reviews. 

The  25,308  members  of  the  united  labor-unions 
of  Norway  also  suppnort  the  Labor  Party 
deed,  the  distinguishing  feature  of  the  Social 
movement  in  the  three  Scandinavian  count] 
is  its  complete  fusion  and  unity  with  the  trade- 
union  organizations.  In  fact  the  organt 
working  men  of  each  of  these  countries  up 
very  few  years  ago  constituted  but  one  pai 
operating  simultaneously  or  alternately  on 
economic  and  i>olitical  fields.  The  types  ^ 
methods  of  the  Socialist  movement  in  the  three 
countries  are  similar  to  such  a  point  that  joint 
conferences  or  conventions  of  the  Socialists  of  Den- 
mark, Sweden,  and  Norway  are  quite  frequent. 
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Russia 

lile  the  modem  Socialist  movement  in  Ger- 
'•  and  France,  as  well  as  in  all  other  European 
aies,  is  primarily  economic  in  its  character, 
is  supported  pnncipally  by  the  industrial 
ing  classes,  the  movement  m  Russia  was  in 
ception  preponderatingly  political  and  ethi- 
ind  was  represented  pnncipally  by  men 
vomen  of  the  better  situated  and  cultured 
5S.  This  difference  in  the  character  of  the 
ment  is  accounted  for  by  the  difference 
Jen  the  social  and  economic  conditions  of 
»untry  and  the  rest  of  Euroi>e  at  the  period 
e  birtn  of  socialism  in  Russia.  At  a  time 
the  modem  industrial  regime  was  fuUy  de- 
ed, and  the  system  of  representative  govern- 
firmly  established  in  all  principal  countries 
orope,  Russia  was  a  purely  agricultural 
;ry  with  a  population  of  peasants  just  lib- 
i  from  serfdom,  with  no  manufacturing 
or  industrial  proletariat  worth  mentioning;, 
¥ith  an  almost  Asiatic  form  of  autocratic 
nment.  The  socialism  of  Russia  was  not 
irect  result  of  economic  development,  not 
n  of  class  struggle  between  liie  classes  of 
dists  and  working  men;  it  was  partly  an 
ssion  of  political  revolt  against  absolute 
m,  and  partly  a  reflex  of  the  economic  So- 
;  theories  with  such  modifications  as  the 
iar  conditions  of  Russia  comported. 
5  first  expressions  of  Socialist  thought  in 
a  coincide  with  the  a§:itation  for  the  eman- 
on  of  the  serfs,  and  its  best  known  repre- 
tives  of  that  period  are  a  famous  cotene  of 
lists  and  critics,  among  whom  we  must 
on  Alexander  Herzen.  an  expatriated  noble- 
of  considerable  wealth,  who  conducted  an 
5  aptation  for  Russian  freedom  from  Lon- 
prmcipally  by  means  of  his  magazine, 
ol  (Bell),  and  Nicholas  Chemyshefsky,  the 
•  of  the  influential  magazine  Sovremennik 
emporary),  who  was  deported  to  Siberia  in 
•ime  of  his  life,  to  return  thence  an  old  man 
physical  and  mental  wreck. 
5  next  phase  of  the  Socialist  movement  in 
a  is  that  designated  as  ** Nihilism."  The 
was  coined  by  the  well-known  novelist  Ivan 
niew  as  a  term  of  ridicule  of  the  new  cur- 
f  Russian  thought  which  developed  strongly 
d  1860—70,  and  whose  main  characteristics 
i  crude  materialism  and  the  negation  of  all 
ished  beliefs. 

ihilism"  was  an  intellectual  rather  than  a 
»1  or  social  movement,  but  its  effect  was  to 
)te  socialism  in  two  ways :  it  created  a  nega- 
ttitude  toward  the  old  order  of  things  in  Rus- 
id  it  developed  a  thirst  of  positive  knowl- 
among  the  youth  of  both  sexes,  driving 
numbers  of  them  into  the  universities  of 
irn  Europe,  principally  those  of  Switzer- 
since  they  could  not  quench  that  intellec- 
airst  at  home.  There  young  and  receptive 
in  students  were  powerfully  attracted  by 
B^rakening  Socialist  movement  of  Western 
e,  and  also  came  imder  the  influence  of  their 
exiled  coimtr3rmen,  Michael  Bakunin, 
tider  Herzen,  and  Peter  Lavroff,  the  fore- 
Russian  representative  of  scientific  social- 
t  that  time.  The  Socialist  sympathies  of 
Russian  students  were  so  manifest  that 
fovemment  finally  took  alarm,  and  in  1873 
arily  recalled  them  to  their  fatherland  under 
f  exile.    The  effect  of  the  order  was  hardly 


gratifying  to  the  government;  the  students  re- 
turned in  large  numbers,  but  they  returned  as 
active  Socialist  propagandists. 

At  this  stage  of  the  movement  Russian  social- 
ism was  perfectly  peaceful.  The  activities  of  the 
yoimg  propagancfists  were  principally  .educa- 
tional: their  main  effort  was  to  raise  the  intellec- 
tual level  of  the  illiterate  peasantry  composing 
the  great  bulk  of  the  population.  They  spread 
in  the  villages,  settled  among  the  peasants,  whose 
habits,  language,  and  even  dress  they  tried  to 
imitate,  and  conducted  the  work  of  Socialist 
propaganda  side  by  side  with  that  of  general  ed- 
ucation. But  their  activity  provoked  severe 
government  reprisals:  the  ** political  offenders" 
were  hounded  down,  executed,  imprisoned,  or 
exiled  to  Siberia  frequently  without  as  much  as 
the  formality  of  a  trial.  Within  five  years  the 
young  movement  found  itself  practically  checked : 
the  Socialist  propagandists,  decimated  in  num- 
bers and  rendered  desperate  by  the  relentless  and 
cruel  police  persecution,  abandoned  the  peaceful 
methods  of  propaganda.  A  seeming  accident 
determined  the  succeeding  phase  of  Russian 
socialism. 

In  1878  a  yoimg  woman  named  Vera  Sassulich 
shot  at  General  Trepoff ,  the  military  commandant 
of  St.  Petersburg,  as  an  act  of  revenge  for  his 
brutal  treatment  of  a  political  prisoner.  Vera 
Sassulich  was  placed  on  trial  for  the  offense,  but 
was  triumphantly  acquitted  by  the  jury  amid 
the  plaudits  of  the  better  part  of  the  population. 
Encouraged  by  the  success  of  Sassulicn,  deprived 
of  all  means  of  peaceful  activity,  and  rendered 
desperate  by  the  relentless  police  persecutions, 
the  Socialists  turned  to  methods  of  force  and 
conspiracy. 

A  sudden  and  radical  change  took  place  in  the 
Russian  revolutionary  movement.  The  old  type 
of  peaceful  propagandist  and  dreamer  disap- 
peared, and  instead  of  him  there  arose  the  sullen 
and  determined  terrorist.  The  Russian  Social- 
ists engaged  in  mortal  combat  with  the  auto- 
cratic government,  and  the  embodiment  of  that 
government,  the  czar  in  person.  The  struggle 
lasted  but  a  few  years,  and  it  was  the  most  unique 
ever  witnessed  in  history.  A  mere  handful  of 
idealists,  without  substantial  support  on  the 
part  of  any  class  of  the  population,  was  arrayed 
against  the  rulers  of  Russia,  supported  by  a 
powerful  police,  a  vast  army,  and  unlimited  re- 
sources, and  still  the  struggle  was  fierce,  just  as 
fierce  on  the  one  side  as  on  the  other.  The 
"white  terror"  of  the  government  was  fully  bal- 
anced by  the  "red  terror"  of  the  revolutionists. 
The  enthusiasm,  courage,  and  ingenuity  dis- 
played by  the  Russian  Socialists,  men  and  women, 
during  that  period,  defies  comparison.  The  an- 
nals of  these  few  years  of  the  movement  are  the 
most  romantic  in  the  history  of  international 
socialism,  and  are  characterized  by  numerous 
political  assassinations,  and  by  the  imprisonment 
and  execution  of  the  most  gifted  leaders  of  Rus- 
sian socialism.  The  movement  culminated  in 
the  assassination  of  Czar  Alexander  II.,  and  this 
triumph  of  the  first  period  of  revolutionary  ter- 
rorism in  Russia  was  also  its  end.  The  Russian 
revolutionists  had  expected  that  the  killing  of 
the  czar  would  be  the  signal  for  a  general  revolt, 
but  in  this  expectation  they  found  themselves 
sorely  disappointed.  The  population  of  Russia 
was  not  ready  for  a  revolution  at  that  time,  and 
had  but  little  sympathy  or  tmderstanding  for  the 
youthful  Socialists. 
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The  "Will  of  the  People?,"  the  famous  fighting 
organization  of  the  revolutionary  terrorists,  sur- 
vived the  assassination  of  Alexander  II,  only  a 
few  years. 

In  the  meanwhile  modem  industrial  condi- 
tions rapidly  developed  in  Russia,  and  with  them 
developed  a  new  social  power,  the  class  of  factory 
workers. 

Thus  was  pjrepared  in  Russia  the  soil  for  a  So- 
ciahst  movement  after  the  pattern  of  Western 
Europe,  and  the  soil  rapidly  produced  a  plentiful 
harvest.  Already  in  the  days  of  revolutionary 
terrorism  a  small  ^oup  of  Russian  Sodahsts, 
headed  by  George  PlekhaiHifF,  Paul  Axelrod,  and 
Vera  Sassulich,  based  their  hopes  for  the  future 
of  Russian  socialism  in  the  nascent  class  of  in- 
dustrial workers,  and  their  propaganda  kept 
pace  with  the  growth  and  spread  of  that  class. 
In  the  early  nineties  of  the  last  centur>^  official 
Russia,  greatly  to  its  surprize  and  dismay,  found 
itself  confronted  in  all  industrial  centers  by  a 
well-organized  and  radical  labor  movement, 
which  refused  to  yield  to  persecution  or  to  be 
side-tracked  by  governmental  ruses.  The  or- 
ganized labor  movement  ga%^e  a  new  impetus  to 
the  political  Socialist  movement.  The  Social 
Democratic  Party,  originally  organized  by  Rus- 
sian political  exiles  in  Switzerland,  soon  had  a 
number  of  local  committees  in  various  parts  of 
Russia,  and  was  reen forced  by  the  organizations 
of  the  Jewish.  Polish,  Lettish,  and  Armenian 
Social  Democrats,  At  the  beginning  of  the  pres- 
ent century  the  Social  Democratic  Party,  secret 
and  persecuted  as  it  was,  had  developed  into  a 
power  of  no  mean  proportions,  and  during  the 
most  agitated  days  of  the  overt  outbreak  of  the 
Russian  revolution,  toward  the  end  of  1905  and 
the  beginning  of  1906,  it  was  this  party  that  led 
the  movement. 

With  the  revival  of  the  Socialist  movement  in 
Russia,  revolutionary  terrorism,  the  natural  child 
of  unbridled  autocracy,  gradually  reappeared. 
This  movement  was  at  first  represented  by  a 
number  of  scattered  groups,  but  in  1901  the 
large  majority  of  them  combined  their  forces  and 
created  the  party  of  Socialist  Revolutionists, 
which  is  responsinle  for  the  numerous  political 
assassinations  preceding  and  accompanying  the 
present  w^ar  between  the  government  and  the 
people  of  Russia.  It  is  impossible  at  this  time 
to  estimate  the  number  of  Russian  subjects  en- 
listed in  the  ranks  of  socialism  of  one  shade  or 
another,  but  the  fact  that  the  Second  Duma, 
elected  on  a  restricted  suffrage  and  under  gov*- 
emment  surv^cillance,  had  anout  100  Socialist 
members  (Social  Democrats.  Socialist  Revolu- 
tionists, and  representatives  of  the  '*  Group  of 
Toil  *'),  is  eloquent  testimony  of  the  immense 
spread  and  power  of  socialism  in  Russia,  The 
outcome  of  this  power  is  best  studied  as  Russian 
rather  than  distinctively  SociaUst  history.  (See 
Russian*  Revolution.) 

In  Finland  the  Socialists  cast  330,000  votes 
and  elected  80  out  of  200  delegates  "to  the  Diet, 
according  to  the  report  made  at  the  International 
Socialist  Congress  of  1907. 

United  States 

In  the  early  part  of  the  last  century  the  United 
States  were  the  chief  theater  of  communistic  ex- 

f>eriments.  The  disciples  of  Owen,  Fourier,  Weit- 
ing,.  and  Cabet  alike  sought  the  realization  of 
their  Utopian  ideals  on  American  soil,  and  during 
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the  decade  of  1840  to  1850  Fourierism  in  America 
developed  great  strength,  both  as  an  intellectual 
movement  and  as  a  practical  experiment .  Among 
its  adherents  were  many  persons  of  national  rep- 
utation, such  as  Horace  Greeley,  Nathaniel  Haw- 
thorne, Charles  A.  Dana,  Albert  Brisbane,  Mar- 
aret  Fuller,  George  Ripley,  John  S.  D wight,  and 
rVilliam  E.  Channing,  and  among  its  experiments 
the  famous  Brook  Fann  and  the  North  American 
Phalanx  each  lasted  a  number  of  years. 

But  modem  political  socialism  made  its  first 
appearance  in  the  U.  S.  years  after  the  Fourierist 
and  other  Utopian  Socialist  movements  had  died 
out,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  direct  connection 
whatever  between  that  movement  and  its  earl 
Utopian  precursors.    The  present  Socialist  mow 
ment  in  America  may  be  dated  from  1868,  whc 
the  '*  Social  Party  of  New  York  and  Vicinity 
was  organized.     That  party  immediately  aft 
its  formation  nominated  an  independent  tick 
but  its  vote  w^as  insignificant,  and  the  organizi 
tion  collapsed.     It  was  succeeded  by  the  *'Ge 
eral  German  Labor  Association,"  which  in  18 
Ijecame  the  first  local  organization  or  "section 
of  the   "International  Working  Men's  Associa- 
tion.*'     Between    i86g   and    187a   a  number 
additional  "sections"  of  the  International  w 
organized  in  almost  all  the  principal  industrii 
centers  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco.     Tf 
Socialist  movement  thus   organized  seemed 

gromising  that  the  International  transferred  its 
en  eral  Council  to  the  U.  S. ;  but  after  a  few 
years,  and  especially  during  the  industrial  crisis 
of  1873,  the  organization  rapidly  disintegrated. 

The  first  political  party  on  a  national  scope 
organized  on  American  soil  was  the  "Social  Dem<' 
ocratic  Working  Men's  Party,"  called  into  life 
July  4,  1874,  which  party»  together  with  sevei 
other  then  existing  Socialist  organizations,  merg< 
into  the  "Working  Men*s  Party  of  the  U.S.'  m 
1876.  It  was  this  party,  w^hich  had  in  the  mean- 
while changed  its  name  to  "The  Socialist  Lab 
Party  of  North  America,"  which  maintained 
disputed  hegemony  in  the  Socialist  raovemei 
during  twenty-three  years,  and  was  largely  i 
stnimental  in  laying  the  foundation  of  thepresei 
Socialist  movement  in  this  country.  In  1892  the 
Socialists  of  the  U.  S.  for  the  first  time  nominated 
a  prtisidential  ticket,  and  they  ha\'e  ever  since  in- 
variably  adhered  to  the  policy  of  independent  pol- 
itics, stedfastly  refusing  to  ally  themselves  wi  "' 
any  other  poHtical  parties. 

6ut  notwithstanding  the  untiring  efforts  an 
persistent  propaganda  of  the  Socialist  Labor 
Party,  the  growth  of  the  Socialist  movement  in 
the  U.  S*  was  exceedingly  slow  and  entirely  out 
of  keeping  with  that  of  the  movement  in  other 
countries.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  movement 
was  largely  confined  to  foreign  working  men, 
principally  Germans,  and  until  the  end  of  the 
last  century  it  did  not  succeed  in  acquiring  a 
foothold  in  the  broad  masses  of  the  native  popu* 
lation.  But  during  the  last  decade  a  number  of 
circumstances  have  combined  to  insure  a  more 
favorable  reception  to  the  gospel  of  socialism  in 
the  U.  S,  The  rapid  industrial  development  of 
the  country,  accompanied  by  the  growth  of  gi- 
gantic trusts  and  powerful  labor-unions,  the 
growing  intensity  of  the  overt  struggles  betwi 
capital  and  labor,  and  the  collapse  of  the  Po 
list  and  other  reform  movements,  all  served 
prepare  the  soil  for  the  Socialist  seed,  Alo 
side  of  the  Socialist  Labor  Party,  largely  b 
on  the  narrow  lines  of  a  mere  propaganda  club, 
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party,  the  ** Socialist  Party,"  sprang  up, 
>ing  a  considerable  part  of  the  members  of 
x;ialist  Labor  Party,  and  attracting  large 
ers  of  new  converts,  native  Americans  of 
►rts  of  the  coimtry,  recruited  principally 
among  the  working  class.     The  Socialist* 

has  at  this  time  (1907)  about  1,900  local 
izations  in  the  different  states  and  terri- 

of  the  union,  with  a  dues-paying  mem- 

Lof  over  35,000.  It  polled  a  vote  of  al- 
If  a  million  in  the  presidential  elections 
54,  and  its  press  consists  of  over  thirty 
ical  publications  in  almost  all  conceivable 
iges.  The  Socialists  have  no  representa- 
1  the  U.  S.  Congress,  but  they  have  lately 
ered  a  number  of  seats  in  several  state 
tures  and  municipal  councils. 

Other  Countries 

ialism  has  now  made  organized  appearance 
3u:tically  every  civilized  country  of  the 
In  Switzerland  socialism,  early  con- 
l  with  the  International,  is  now  organized 
irxist  lines,  and  has  identified  with  it  the 
erein,  the  oldest  Swiss  labor  organization, 
1  as  other  societies  and  trade-unions.  The 
cast  in  1906  about  70,000  votes  and  elected 
esentatives  to  the  ^fational  Council,  besides 
rs,  whom  it  claims  to  have  elected  but  who 
lisqualified.  In  Spain  a  Socialist  Party  is 
•r|;anized  in  100  groups  with  6,000  mem- 
It  has  7  weeklies,  the  Socialista,  of  Ma- 
being  the  most  important.  In  Hungary 
1903  the  Social  Democratic  Party  has 
from  a  handful  more  or  less  imder  the  ban 
police,  to  a  strong  political  party  which 
iremment  cannot  ignore.  As  in  Austria,  the 
le  has  been  for  universal  suffrage,  and  the 
iment,  as  again  in  Austria,  has  been  com- 
to  grant  this,  tho  no  elections  having  yet 
leld  under  universal  suffrage,  the  number 
ngarian  Socialists  cannot  be  given.  The 
srship  in  Htmgarian  trade-unions,  which  are 
:aXLy  Socialist  organizations,  has  grown  from 
at  the  beginning  of  1902  to  1 29,332  in  1906. 
ireast  Socialism  claims  over  3,000  in  Bul- 
mainly  of  the  lower  middle  class,  the  pro- 
t  not  yet  being  awakened  to  it. 
1902  the  party  polled  30,000  votes  and 
I  8  deputies.  There  are  43  unions  with  a 
ership  of  1,970.  In  Servia  a  Social  Dem- 
;  Party  is  struggling  against  the  govem- 
for  universal  suffrage.  In  1906  it  had  23 
1,400  members,  and  polled  3,133  votes, 
g  I  deputy.  In  Rumania,  Greece,  and 
jal  there  are  only  the  beginnings  of  a 
nent.  Luxemburg,  however,  has  5  So- 
deputies. 

side  of  Europe  and  the  U.  S.  socialism, 
spreading.  In  Australia,  as  in  England, 
ibor  Party  is  the  main  political  expression 
!  working  classes;  but  tho  not  explicitly 
ist,  its  program,  even  more  than  in  Eng- 
s  socialistic,  and  a  very  large  number  of  its 
s  and  members  are  avowed  Socialists.  It 
the  Upper  Federal  Chamber  1 5  represent- 
out  of  36,  and  in  the  Lower  Chamber  26 
'75.  In  several  of  the  state  legislatures 
lave  even  more  representation.  There  is, 
er,  also  a  Social  Party  organized  in  Vic- 
ind  in  New  South  Wales. 
Canada  socialism  has  not  been  much  de- 
d  except  in  British  Columbia,  where  there 
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is  a  Socialist  weekly.  The  Western  Clarion.  Two 
Socialist  candidates  were  elected  in  this  province 
in  190J.     Toronto  in  the  east  cast  8,200  votes. 

In  South  America  there  are  Socialist  organi- 
zations in  the  Argentine  Republic  (35  groups, 
5  papers,  i  daily.  La  Vanguardia,  and  polling  in 
1906  3,500  votes),  in  Bolivia  (with  a  paper, 
V Aurora),  in  Chile  (100  groups,  4  dailies,  and 
several  other  journals,  polling  18,000  in  1906  and 
electing  6  deputies),  and  beginnings  in  other 
coimtnes. 

We  have  thus  briefljr  surveyed  the  develop- 
ment and  present  condition  of  tfie  Socialist  move- 
ment in  the  principal  coimtries  of  Europe  and 
America.  At  the  International  Socialist  Con- 
gress held  in  Stuttgart  in  1907  no  less  than  23 
distinct  nationalities  were  represented  by  dele- 
gates, some  of  them  coming  from  the  countries 
of  the  Balkan,  Japan,  South  Africa,  and  Aus- 
tralia. The  number  of  Socialist  voters  all  over 
the  world  is  at  present  estimated  at  about  10,- 
000,000,  and  the  number  of  adherents  of  the 
Socialist  creed,  voters  and  non-voters,  all  over 
the  world,  is  probably  no  less  than  30,000,000. 
The  Socialist  movement  has  representation  in 
the  parliaments  of  fifteen  nations,  and  in  the 
senates  of  four  countries  (Belgium,  Denmark, 
France,  and  Australia). 

An  important  fact  of  the  movement  is  the 
formation  of  juvenile  Socialist  organizations,  re- 
porting 59,225  members  in  all  the  principal 
countries  of  the  world ;  also  a  very  large  and  im- 
portant Socialist  movement  among  the  women 
m  these  countries,  with  a  growing  Uterature. 

Morris  Hilquitt. 

SOCIALISM,  OBTECTIONS  TO :  While  it  would 
be  absurd  to  say  that  the  present  industrial  sys- 
tem will  remain  forever  unchanged,  there  is 
reason  to  think  that,  in  its  essential  features,  it 
will  continue  for  a  long  time  to  come.  The 
vitality  of  capitalism  is  habitually  underesti- 
mated by  Socialists,  who  think  of  it  as  a  decaying 
system,  whereas  it  is  still  full  of  life  and  vigor. 

The  basic  principle  of  business  activity  is  the 
exchange  of  commodities  and  services  for  one 
another,  the  giving  of  a  quid  pro  quo,  so  that 
business  life,  in  spite  of  the  dishonesty  connected 
with  it,  is  essentially  ethical,  and  not  a  system  of 
legalized  robbery  and  exploitation. 

Another  of  the  foundation-stones  of  capitalism 
is  the  principle  of  egoism,  the  fact  that  men  work 
for  themselves  and  their  families  first  of  all,  and 
secondarily,  if  at  all,  for  the  good  of  society. 
Self-interest  is  the  most  powerful  of  all  motives 
and  is  the  mainspring  of  industrial  activity. 
And  yet,  as  a  rule,  a  man  in  business  best  secures 
his  own  good  by  making  himself  valuable  to 
society. 

Another  element  of  strength  in  capitalism  is 
the  fact  that  it  affords  to  the  industrially  capable 
free  scope  for  their  energies,  opportunity  of  ad- 
vancement, and  great  material  re- 
Strenffth  of  ^^^^s-  ^^  spite  of  the  concentration 
Capitalism  ^^  industry,  or  because  of  it,  the 
laborers'  chances  of  promotion  are 
greater  than  ever  before  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  By  a  process  of  economic 
selection  the  natural  leaders  come  to  the  front, 
while  the  rank  and  file  of  the  industrial  army  are 
employed  most  of  the  time,  and  are  supported  in 
a  degree  of  comfort  unknown  to  the  common  peo- 
ple of  former  times,  or  to  those  of  non-capitalistic 
countries  of  the  present  day. 
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Still  another  strong  feature  of  capitalifim  is  the 
automatic  process  of  exchange,  bv  which  the 
social  vaKie  of  commodities  and  the  social 
efficiency  of  workers  are  measured.  Employers 
and  employees  as  a  rule  are  paid  out  of  the 
products  of  their  own  industry,  and  their  social 
efficiency  is  measured  by  the  profits  and  wages 
which  they  receive.  There  is  thus  a  mathemat- 
ical test  of  efficiency,  which  is  rigorously  applied 
throughout  the  industrial  system,  and  by  which 
the  cost  of  production  is  reduced  and  the  product 
increased,  so  as  to  secure  a  maximum  of  social 
utility  at  a  minimum  of  social  cost.  Defective  as 
this  method  of  distribution  may  be,  because  of 
imperfect  competition,  it  is  more  equitable  than 
any  artificial  system  that  could  be  devised,  and, 
tho  working  hardship  to  the  inefficient,  it  re- 
wards the  emcient,  increases  the  total  product  of 
in<1ustry,  and  is  good  for  the  majonty  of  the 
working  class. 

These  and  other  characteristics  make  the  capi- 
talistic system  verj'  strong,  but  it  has  the  further 
advantage  of  possessing  the  field ,  1 1  is  a  working 
system,  which  has  done  great  things  for  the  coun- 
tries that  have  adopted  it,  making  Western  civi- 
lization dominant  throughout  the  world,  and 
promising  to  do  as  much  for  Russia,  Japan,  China, 
and  other  non-capitalistic  countries,  to  develop 
their  resources,  increase  the  productivity  of  their 
labor,  and  raise  the  standard  of  living. 

So  the  burden  of  proof  rests  upon  those  who 
would  abolish  capitalism.  They  must  make  it 
clear  that  it  can  be  and  will  be  replaced  by  some- 
thing  radically  different  and  vastly  better,  or  in- 
telligent people  will  be  content  to  make  the  best 
of  an  imperfect  but  measurably  perfectible  sys 
tem,  rather  than  to  commit  themselves  to  a  policy 
of  radical  experiment  and  social  revolution. 

The  world  is  not  yet  converted  to  socialism, 
nor  is  likely  to  be  for  many  years  to  come.  The 
numerical  strength  of  capitalism  is  very  great. 
Its  supporters  include  manufacturers  and  mer- 
chants, large  and  small,  and  it  is  to  be  noted  that 
the  petty  bourgeoisie  are  not  being  eliminated  as 
many  Socialists  contend.  Capitalism  also  com- 
mands the  adherence  of  the  farmers,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions;  also  the  vast  majority  of  clerks  and 
ofhcials,  the  influential  professional  classes,  and 
the  more  efllcient  and  highly  paid  laborers,  who 
have  much  to  lose  and  nothing  to  gain  by  a  plunge 
into  democratic  collectivism.  The  proletariat, 
the  property  less  class,  who,  as  Marx  says,  "have 
nothing  to  lose  but  their  chains,**  are  not  rela- 
tively m creasing,  nor  is  their  misery  increasing, 
while  the  new  middle  class  of  highly  paid  workers 
and  professional  people  is  steadily  mcreasing,  and 
forms  a  bulwark  against  the  reahzation  of  so- 
cialism. 

The  laboring  class  itself,  the  hoi>e  of  Social- 
ists, is  not  united,  nor  is  it  likely  to  unite,  upon  a 
program  so  radical  as  that  of  socialism.  Prob- 
ably a  majority  of  those  who  vote  with  the  Social- 
ists in  Germany  are  not  Socialists  at  all,  but 
republicans,  reformers,  opportunists,  people  who 
protest  against  monarchism.  militarism,  and  the 
many  evils  of  capitalism,  but  who  do  not  look  for 
a  social  revolution,  nor  desire  the  estabhshment 
of  democratic  collectivism.  The  realization  of 
socialism  would  not  Ijenefit  the  working  class, 
particularly  the  more  efficient.  There  would 
probably  be  a  leveling  down,  rather  than  a  level- 
mg  up,  and  the  labonng  class  would  not  be  slow 
to  realize  the  danger  of  such  a  process. 

The  experiments  that  have  been  tried  in  gov- 


ernment ownership  and  management  of  public 
utilities  have  been  disappointing,  if  not  dis- 
couraging, to  the  advocates  of  State  socialism.  lo 
every  country,  not  excepting  Germany,  the  gov- 
ernment official  is  found  to  be  slow /inefficient, 
and  un progressive,  a  slave  to  routine  and  red 
tajDe,  lacking  initiative  and  the  stimulus  which  is 
necessary  to  high  industrial  attainment.  The 
inertia  of  the  public  serv'ice  is  notorious,  and  it  is 
almost  an  accepted  principle  that  whatever  the 
government  does  is  done  in  the  slowest  and  most 
expensive  w^ay.  The  moderate  degree  of  eiS- 
ciency  that  is  found  in  public  undertakings  is 
largely  due  to  the  example  of  private  enterprise, 
and  to  the  fact  that  they  are  managed  by  jjeople 
who  have  been  trained  in  the  school  of  private 
business.  Unless  public  ownership  can  show 
better  results  in  the  future  than  in  the  past,  it  \& 
nut  likely  that  the  people  will  favor  an  extension 
of  such  activities,  even  when  the  government  is 
wholly  controlled  by  the  working  class. 

But  in  spite  of  all  considerations  of  prudence, 
it  is  possible  that  the  working  class  in  some  small 
coimtry,  like  Belgium,  Switzerland,  or  New 
Zealand,  may  determine  to  establish  collectJvi.sm, 
and  thus  put  their  economic  theories  to  a  practi* 
cal  test.  What  w-ould  happen  in  such  a  case  it  is 
impossible  to  tell. 

One  may  reasonably  suppose,  however,  that 
production  would  Ije  earned  on  by  industrial 
groups,  composed  of  the  leading  industries  with 
their  natural  subdivisions.  To  secure  harmony 
and  cooperation  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  a 
governing  body  at  the  head  of  each  ^roup,  and  a 
central  committee  representing  the  industries  of 
the  whole  nation.  There  would  be  a  vast  and 
complicated  organization,  demanding  not  only 
faithful  industry  on  the  part  of  the  rank  and  file, 
but  great  executive  abiUty  and  intense  applica- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  officers  and  the  members  of 
the  central  executive  body.  But  since  all  the  in- 
dustrial army  would  be  civil  servants,  working, 
not  chiefly  for  their  own  advant^e,  but  for  the 
welfare  of  society  at  large;  and  since  it  would  be 
ntccssary  to  operate  by  rules,  more  or  less  inflex- 
il»le.  with  a  system  of  red  tape  and  routine,  and, 
since  there  w-ould  be  no  scientific  measure  of  in- 
dustrial efficiency;  and  since  the  workers  would 
demand  shorter  hours  and  easier  conditions  in 
general,  there  is  e\^ry  reason  to  think  that  the 
working  of  the  system*  would  be  characterized  by 
the  slow  and  un progressive  spirit  that  now  maris 
all  governmental  undertakings,  but  in  a  far  greater 
degree,  because  of  the  absence  of  competition 
with  private  enterprise. 

There  can  be  httle  doubt  that  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction would  he  greatly  increased;  that  Bel- 
gium, for  example,  would  lose  her  foreign  trade 
to  England,  Germany,  and  the  United  States: 
that  New  Zealand  would  not  be  able  to  compete 
with  Australia  and  the  Argentine  in  the  produc- 
tion of  mutton;  and  that  all  the  countries  of 
western  Europe,  under  sociahsm,  would  be 
ruined  by  the  competition  of  Japan  and  China. 

Re  ah  zing  the  possibihty  of  such  an  outcome, 
and   recognizing   the  fact   that   the   capitalistic 
countries  of  Europe  cannot  economically  produce 
their  own   supply  of  food  and  raw 
Eesults  of   '^^terials,  many  Sociahsts  do  not  ap- 
BooialiBiii    P'^^'^  ^^  national  collectivism.    They 
wish  to  have  international  collectiv- 
ism, and  thus  forev^er  alxxHsh  inter- 
national competition,  as  well  as  competition  be- 
tween private  persons  within  the  limits  of  a  given 
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This  is  surely  the  extreme  of  Utopianism, 
ing,  as  it  does,  all  racial  prejudice  between 
peans,  and  completely  blind  to  the  imprac- 
ility  of  industrial  cooperation  between  the 
I  race  on  the  one  hand  and  Asiatics  and 
ans  on  the  other.  To  think,  moreover,  that 
idustnes  of  the  world  can  be  combined  into 
gle  cooperative  -system  on  any  basis  that 
i  be  satisfactory  to  all  the  nations  and  all 
orkers  involves  a  stretch  of  the  imagination 
ji  exercise  of  faith  quite  beyond  the  bounds 
ire  unaided  reason. 

en  within  the  limits  of  a  single  socialistic 
,  the  causes  of  disagreement  would  be  such 
threaten  the  disruption  of  the  new  societv 
the  very  first.  Socialists  generally  think 
an  as  tho  he  were  purely  a  social  being, 
3as  his  antisocial  instincts,  his  love  of  fight- 
nd  his  desire  to  rule  are  almost  if  not  quite  as 
g  as  the  impulses  that  make  for  imity  and 
t.  The  capitalistic  system,  by  giving  place 
dustrial  rivalry,  as  well  as  cooperation,  is 
;uited  to  the  present  state  of  human  nature, 
here  is  reason  to  think  that,  under  collectiv- 
people  would  be  too  closely  associated  to 
in  at  peace  among  themselves. 
;he  productivity  of  collective  industry,  with- 
given  state,  were  reduced,  there  would  be 
)le  disappointment  among  the  workers,  with 
al  recriminations  and  a  fierce  struggle  for 
5  in  the  diminished  product.  But  if  the 
nal  income  were  abundant,  which  is  not 
%  there  would  still  be  opportunity  for  disputes 
jming  the  principle  of  division.  Would  the 
bution  be  equal,  according  to  efficiency,  or 
■ding  to  needs  ?  If  according  to  needs,  who 
I  suggest  a  measure  of  needs  other  than  the 
s  of  the  most  efficient  ?  If  according  to  effi- 
y,  could  a  satisfactory  measure  and  test  of 
jncv  be  foimd  and  put  into  operation,  and 
i  the  majority  of  the  people,  the  relatively 
cient,  ever  consent  to  reward  adequately  the 
mt  services  of  their  natural  leaders.?  If 
I  distribution  should  prevail,  and  this  would 
ost  in  accord  with  the  traditions  of  social- 
whaX  motives  would  operate  to  stimulate  the 
t  energies  of  the  workers,  and  prevent  society 
sinking  to  the  dead  level  of  uniformity  and 
xaity?  Socialists  give  no  convincing  an- 
to  these  questions,  but  express  the  hope  that 
istic  motives  and  the  desire  for  honorable 
iction  would  replace  the  love  of  material 
s  which  now  controls  the  economic  activity 
J  vast  majority  of  mankind. 
other  cause  of  infinite  contention  would  be 
ssignment  of  workers  to  their  proper  places 
le  industrial  army,  and  their  promotion, 
deserved,  to  higher  or  more  desirable  work. 
all  drudgery  could  be  abolished,  or  by  any 
e  made  as  pleasant  as  other  kinds  of  work,  is 

0  be  believed.     Nor  is  it  probable  that  the 

1  of  work  could  be  greatly  reduced  without  a 
IS  falling  off  in  production.  The  election  or 
intment  of  officers,  too,  would  be  a  source 
idless  trouble.      If   they  were  elected    by 

associates,  it  would  be  impossible  to  keep 
C8  out  of  industrial  life,  and  efficiency 
i  be  destroyed,  while,  if  they  were  ap- 
ed from  above,  the  way  would  be  open  for 
distrative  tyranny  and  the  utter  destruction 
mocracy. 
ain,    there   would   be   growing   discontent 

f^  the  consumers,  as  such,  since  production 
not  be  regulated  automatically,  as  now,  but 


artificially,  by  a  central  administration,  remote 
from  the  individual  consumers,  and  not  readily 
persuaded  to  produce  new  commodities,  or  to  im- 
prove the  old,  or  to  depart  in  any  way  from  the 
established  and  intolerable  uniformity. 

It  would  be  easy  to  mention  other  serious 
causes  of  dissatisfaction,  which  would  inevitably 
result  in  political  factions,  class  struggles,  and  a 
disorderly  condition  of  things,  necessitating  the 
establishment  of  a  standing  army  for  the  control 
of  the  discontented  and  the  maintenance  of  law 
and  order.  From  this  it  would  be  only  a  step  to 
a  system  of  compulsory  labor,  under  which  the 
masses  of  the  people  would  be  wage-slaves  in  a  far 
worse  sense  than  now,  toiling  for  a  bare  subsist- 
ence, and  exploited  by  an  aristocracy  of  parasitic 
officials. 

But  it  is  nol;  qt  all  pf'^^^^^i*^  that_revolutienary 
Socialists  will  ever  be  able  to  control  the  indus- 
trial life  of  more  than  one  or  two  small  nations,  for 
the  experience  of  these  will  be  so  disastrous  as  to 
deter  the  rest  of  the  world^rom  following  in  their 
footsteps. 

Competition,  after  all,  is  the  best  and  safest  test 
of  industrial  efficiency.  If  governments  show 
themselves  able  to  compete  with  private  enter- 
prise in  producing  better  results  at  a  less  cost  of 
capital  and  labor,  and  if  cooperative  societies 
prove  that  they  can  do  the  same,  then  govern- 
mental and  cooperative  industries  controlled,  no 
doubt,  by  the  laboring  class,  will  possess  the  field, 
by  virtue  of  superior  efficiency,  and  the  socialistic 
ideal  will  be  realized  by  a  process  of  slow  and 
continuous  evolution.  But  if  not,  capitalism  will 
continue  to  exist,  and  the  laboring  class  will  find 
it  to  their  advantage  to  preserve  and  foster  it, 
while  at  the  same  time  doing  their  utmost  to  re- 
move abuses  and  to  secure  as  large  a  share  in  the 
product  as  they  can  get  without  injury  to  the  in- 
dustrial system  of  which  they  form  a  part. 

J.  E.  Le  Rossignol. 

SOCIALIST  LABOR  PARTY:  A  political 
party  in  the  United  States,  organized  in  New 
York  in  1876,  mainly  of  Germans,  under  the 
name  of  the  Social  Democratic  Working  Men's 
Party.  In  1877  it  cast  1,365  votes  in  New  York 
City,  and  the  same  year  adopted  the  name  of 
the  Socialist  Labor  Party.  In  1892  it  first  nom- 
inated presidential  candidates  and  polled  21,157 
votes.  In  1897,  however,  the  Social  Democratic 
Party  was  formed,  largely  under  the  lead  of 
Eugene  V.  Debs  and  others  who  believed  in  a 
party  more  genuinely  American  than  the  Social- 
ist Labor  Party,  and  one  that  could  work  in  and 
through  existing  trade- unions,  while  the  Socialist 
Labor  Party  believed  in  trade-unions  but  only 
in  unions  which  would  declare  for  socialism. 
The  movement  thus  became  divided.  The  So- 
cialist Labor  Party,  however,  mainly  under  the 
lead  of  Daniel  de  Leon,  has  continued  its  course, 
believing  that  the  so-called  "broader"  policy  of 
the  Social  Democratic  Party  (usually  called  The 
Socialist  Party)  would  not  endure.  In  1896  the 
Socialist  Labor  Party  polled  36,564  votes;  in 
1900,  34,191,  and  in  1904,  33,536  (the  Social 
Democrat  Party  polling  408,230).  The  Socialist 
Labor  Party  is  still  largely  a  New  York  party  and 
still  largely  Carman.  In  carrying  out  its  prin- 
ciples it  organized  a  Socialist  Trade  and  Labor 
Alliance  of  a  few  Socialistic  labor-unions  opposed 
to  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  and  in 
return  considered  a  '*scab"  organization  by  the 
American    Federation.     The    '* Alliance,"    how- 
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ever,  has  been  virtually  merged  in  "The  Indus- 
trial Workers  of  the  World*'  (q.  v.).  The  ]>arty 
publishes  The  Daily  People,  edited  by  Daniel 
de  Leon,  SecreUiry  of  the  party,  Frank  Bohn, 
2  New  Reade  Street,  NifW  York  "City. 

SOCIALIST  PARTY,  THE  (OF  THE  UKITED 
STATES)  (for  the  earlier  history  of  socialism  in 
the  United  States,  see  Socialism,  History  of): 
The  first  Socialist  political  movement  in  the  U.  S. 
was  the  Social  Party  of  New  York  and  vicinity, 
in  1868;  in  the  same  year  the  first  sections  of  the 
International  Working  Mcn*s  Association  were 
formed.  In  187  1  the  North  American  Federation 
of  the  !.  AV,  A.  began  its  a^tation.  In  MaVt  1874, 
the  Social  Democratic  W^orking  Men'ii  Party  was 
organi;^d.  In  July,  1S76,  this  party  and  the 
I-  W.  A.  united  in  Philadelphia  under  the  name 
of  the  Working  Men*s  Party  of  Atnerica,  and  in 
Dec,  1877,  the  name  of  this  party  was 
changed  to  the  Socialist  LaVxir  Party  of  North 
America.  Until  1898  this  was  practically  the  only 
Socialist  political  party  in  this  country,  surviving 
a  number  of  serious  internal  controversies  as  w^ell 
as  adverse  political  conditions.  In  June  of  that 
year,  partly  because  of  dissatisfaction  with  the 
vigorous  antitrade-union  policy  which  dominated 
the  Socialist  Labor  Party  partly  because  of  the 
highly  centralized  power  exercised  over  the  party 
and  its  press  by  a  few  individuals,  and  also  be- 
cause it  was  felt  that  the  methods  of  agitation  of 
the  party  were  not  such  as  to  appeal  to  the 
American  wcirking  class,  the  Social  Democratic 
Party  was  organized  at  Chicago.  The  organizers 
of  the  Social  Democratic  Party  were  themselves  a 
bolting  faction  from  the  lirst  national  convention 
of  the  Social  Democracy  of  America,  w^hich  had 
been  fonr.ed  in  iBgj  by  Eugene  V.  Debs  at  the 
final  convention  of  the  American  Railway  Union. 
The  Social  Democracy  had  had  for  its  main  ob- 
ject the  formation  of  cooperative  colonies,  but 
also  presented  a  political  platform.  In  its  first 
convention  (June,  1898)  a  contest  over  whether 
the  organization  should  continue  as  originally 
planned,  or  become  purely  a  Socialist  political 
party,  resulted  in  a  txjlt  of  those  favoring  the 
latter  policy  and  the  formation  of  the  Social 
Democratic  Party,  with  the  political  organiza- 
tion of  the  working  class  for  socialism  as  its  one 
object. 

The  new  party  started  out  with  a  declaration 
of  sympathy  with  the  trade-union  movement,  and 
immediately  began  active  political  work.  In 
Nov,.  i8g8',  it  attracted  universal  attention  by 
electing  two  members  of  the  Massachusetts  legis- 
lature and  the  Mayor  of  Haverhill,  in  the  same 
state.  Meanwhile  the  growing  dissatisfaction 
within  the  Socialist  Labor  Party  finally  resulted 
in  a  revolt  among  its  members  against  the  dom- 
inant powers  that  dictated  what  was  believed  to 
be  a  ruinous  policy.  This  revolt  culminated  in 
Aug.,  1899,  and  out  of  the  conflict  came  what 
was  afterward  known  as  the  Rochester  Socialist 
Labor  Party,  on  account  of  the  revolting  faction 
holding  a  convention  in  Rochester,  N.  Y,,  in  Feb,, 
i<joo.  At  this  convention  the  administration  of 
the  old  party  was  repudiated  and  a  new  line  of 
general  policy  agreed  upon ,  including  an  attitude 
of  sympathy  with  the  trade-union  movement.  A 
presidential  ticket  composed  of  Job  Harriman,  of 
California,  and  Max  S.  Hayesj  of  Ohio,  was  nom- 
inated. 

In  March,  1900,  the  Social  Democratic  Party 
held  its  first  national  convention  at  Indianap- 


oUs.  To  this  convention  came  a  delegation  from 
the  Rochester  Socialist  Labor  Party,  on  a  mis- 
sion of  unity  between  that  party  and  the  Social 
Democratic  Party.  As  a  result  of  the  move- 
ment  for  unity  amalgamation  was  thought  to 
have  been  accomplished  and  a  joint  ticket  was 
nominated,  consisting  of  Eugene  V,  Debs,  c( 
Indiana,  for  president,  and  fob  Harriman,  olXali' 
fomia,  for  vice-president.  Later,  however,  differ- 
ences arose  which  caused  the  establishment  of 
another  national  headquarters  at  Springfield, 
Mass,,  in  opposition  to  the  one  already  existing 
at  Chicago,  There  w^ere.  therefore »  two  septate 
organizations  in  the  national  campaign  of  1900. 
each  claiming  the  name  S<:>cial  Democratic 
Party,  altho  both  supported  the  original  ticket 
nommatufi  at  IndianapoHs.  In  July,  1901,  unity 
between  these  two  rival  bodies  was  accomplishe<i 
under  the  name  of  the  Socialist  Party,  which  is 
the  present  organization. 

At  the  present  writing  (Aug,,  1907)  the  Social- 
ist Party  has  state  organizations  in  thirty-nine 
states  and  territories,  and  local  organizations  in 
the  remainder.  Its  membership  is  estimated  at 
between  30,000  and  35,000.  Its  national  head- 
quarters, since  1901,  have  been  successively  sit- 
uated at  St.  Louis,  Omaha,  and  Chicago,  and  they 
are  now  in  the  last  city,  in  charge  of  a  salaried 
national  secretary.  A  regular  corps  of  inter- 
state speakers  is  kept  in  the  field  and  the  agita* 
tion  and  organizing  work  never  stops.  The 
party  is  known  as  the  Social  Democratic  Party  in 
Wisconsin  and  the  Public  Ownership  Party  in 
Minnesota. 

Since  1899  the  Socialist  Party  has  elected  state 
and  local  oflicials  in  many  states,  particularly 
Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Montana,  and  Pennsylvania, 
besides  Massachusetts,  already  mentioned.  In 
T900  the  national  ticket  polled  97,730  votes,  and 
in  1904,  with  Eugene  V.  Debs,  of  Indiana,  and  Ben 
Ilanford.  of  New  York,  as  its  candidates  for  presi- 
dent and  vice-president,  respectively^  408,230 
votes  were  recorded. 

The  press  of  the  party  has  grown  rapidly.     The 

principal  periodicals  appearing  in  English  are: 

The  Worker,  New  York  (weekl\'^) ,  Chicago  Daily 

Socialist ;      The     Socialist,     Seattle, 

SoeialiBt     ^^^^'  (weekly) :  Montana  News.  Viel- 
Frcii       ^"*'  Mont,  (weekly) ;  Labor,  St-  Louis 
(weekly) ;  Social  Democratic  Herald, 
Milwaukee,  W^is.  (weekly);   Interna- 
tional  Socialist  Ret^iew,  Chicago  (monthly) ;  Social* 
ist  Reinew,  Hobo  ken,  N.  J,  (semi-monthly).     Of 
these  The  Worker,  Montana  News,  and  Socialist 
ReiJteiv  are  owned  exclusively  by  the  party  or- 
ganizations where  they  are   published.     Among 
general   propaganda  papers  supporting   the  So- 
ciaUst    Party    are    The  Appeal   to  Reason,    Gi- 
rard,  Kan.  (weekly) ;  Wilsh ire's  Magazine,  New 
York  (monthly);  the  Socialist  Woman,  Chicago 
(monthly). 

Of  the  large  number  of  papers  in  foreign  lan- 
guages the  most  important  are  the  German  New 
York  Volkszeitung  (daily),  established  in  1S7S; 
the  Vorwarts,  New  York  (weekly) ;  the  Arbeiter 
Zeitung,  St.  Louis  (weekly);  Die  Wahrfj^eit, 
Milwaukee  (weekly);  the  French  L* Union  des 
Travailleurs,  Charleroi,  Pa.  (weekly);  the  Polish 
Robotnik,  Brooklyn  (weekly) ;  the  Bohemian  Spra^ 
vadlnost,  Chica^^o  (weekly) ;  the  Jewish  Forward, 
New  York  (daily).  In  addition,  the  party  has 
the  open  support  of  many  trade- union  journals 
in  different  languages,  including  the  Brewers' 
Journal,  Cincinnati  (weekly) ;  Cleveland  Citizen, 
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land,  Ohio  (weekly) ;  Miners'  Magazine, 
er,  Colorado  (weekly). 

a  part  of  the  International  Socialist  move- 
accepting  the  platform  and  principles  of 
novement,  the  SociaUst  Party  is  represented 
5  International  Socialist  Bureau  at  Brussels 
akes  part  in  the  congresses  of  the  Intema- 
Party  of  Socialism. 

William  Mailly. 

:iALISTS  OF  THE  CHAIR:   In    187 1,    in 

any,  Herr  Offenheim,  in  the  National  Zei- 
iubbed  those  professors  of  political  economy 
inclined  toward  certain  socialistic  views, 
der  Sozialisten  (Academic  Socialists  or 
ists  of  the  Chair).  The  term  was  taken  up 
ccepted  by  Professor  Schmoller  {q.  v.)  in  his 
tig  address  at  a  gathering  at  Eisenach  in 
31  those  who  sympathize  with  the  view,  and 
to  somewhat  of  a  movement  in  Germany, 
le  formation  in  1 873  of  the  Verein  fur  Sozial- 
k  (Social  Economic  Club),  an  organization 
►resent  their  views,  holding  meetings  almost 
lUy  and  producing  considerable  literature, 
ame  has  passed  into  other  coimtries,  and  in 
nd  and  America  is  applied  to  professors 
they  are  not  a  few,  see  Socialism)  who  in- 
to certain  socialistic  propositions.  Never- 
s,  Socialists  of  the  Chair  are  not  Socialists, 
rmany,  esi>ecially,  they  stand  for  little  more 
an  expansion  of  the  paternal  State,  while 
ists  oppose  paternalism, 
lessor  Schmoller,  in  his  opening  address  at 
ach,  said: 

s  marked  division  of  classes  in  the  midst  of  existing 
,  the  open  war  between  masters  and  workmen,  be- 
Sfwners  and  proletarians,  and  the  danger,  still  distant 
vatening  the  future,  of  a  social  revolution,  have  for 
ears  caused  doubts  to  arise  as  to  the  truth  and  defini- 
umph  of  the  economic  doctrines  represented  by  the 
s  of  economists;  and  on  all  sides  it  is  questioned 
r  absolute  freedom  of  labor  and  the  complete  abolition 
antiquated  regulations  of  the  Middle  Ages  will  bring 
that  perfectly  happy  situation  which  the  believers 
n-fairg  have  so  enthusiastically  predicted."  (While 
parating  himself  from  the  old  optimisth  of  the  Man- 
party  [Dcu  Manchesterthum],  Schmoller  was  careful 
r  that  he  did  not  accept  the  conclusion  of  the  Social- 
"Tho  by  no  means  satisfied,"  he  said,  "with  existing 
ooditions,  and  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  reforms, 
idtx  neither  the  upsetting  of  science  nor  the  overthrow 
ixisting  social  order,  and  we  protest  against  all  social- 
periments.  All  the  great  advances  shown  in  history 
sen  the  results  of  the  work  of  ages.  The  existing  eco- 
legislation,  the  present  methods  of  production,  the 
ogical  conditions  of  the  different  classes,  ought  to  be 
is  of  our  reforming  energy.  We  demand  neither  the 
o  of  industrial  freedom  nor  the  suppression  of  the 
rstem;  but  we  do  not  wish,  out  of  respect  for  abstract 
les,  to  allow  the  most  crying  abuses  to  become  daily 
md  to  permit  so-called  freedom  of  contract  to  end  in 
ial  exploitation  of  the  laborer.  We  do  not  desire  the 
0  advance  money  to  working  men  in  order  that  they 
ake  experiments  on  systems  inevitably  destined  to 
t  we  demand  that  it  should  concern  itself,  in  an  al- 
r  new  spirit,  with  their  instruction  and  training,  and 
see  that  labor  is  not  conducted  under  conditions 
nust  have  for  their  inevitable  effect  the  degradation 
aborer." 

IIOLOGICAL  SOCIETY,  THE  (English): 
ociological  Society  was  constituted  in  Nov., 
by  a  combination  of  representatives  of  all 
nnents  of  social  investigation,  as  well  as  Of 
cal  interests,  political,  educational,  philan- 
c,  religious,  etc. 

aims  of  the  society  are  scientific,  educa- 
,  and  practical.  It  seeks  to  promote  inves- 
tti,  and  to  advance  education  in  the  social 
es  in  their  various  aspects  and  applications. 
IS  at  affording  a  common  ground  on  which 
rs  from  all  fields  and  schools  concerned  with 


social  phenomena  may  meet.  Economist  and 
historian,  psychologist  and  moralist,  anthro- 
pologist and  archeologist,  geographer  and  natu- 
ralist, as  also  physician  and  alienist,  criminologist 
and  jurist,  hygienist  and  educationist,  philan- 
thropist and  social  reformer,  politician  and  cleric. 

The  Sociological  Society  prosecutes  its  work 
by  means  customary  to  an  efficiently  organized 
learned  society,  namely,  meetings  for  papers  and 
discussions,  the  collection  of  relevant  periodical 
and  book  literature,  and  by  publications.  For 
papers  and  discussions  the  society  holds  meet- 
ings in  its  rooms,  24  Buckingham  St.  The  so- 
ciety also  publishes  a  quarterly  journal.  The 
Sociological  Review. 

Tho  foreign  correspondents  of  the  society  in- 
clude jmany  of  the  most  eminent  continental  and 
American  sociologists.  Membership  is  open  to 
all  interested  in  sociological  studies.  Secretary, 
Dr.  Slaughter.  Address:  24  Buckingham  St., 
Strand,  London,  W.  C. 

SOCIOLOGY  (from  Latin  socius,  a  comrade, 
whence  societas,  society,  and  Greek  A.^f ,  reason) 
is  in  general  the  science  of  society.  Three  dis- 
tinct conceptions  of  the  science  have,  however, 
prevailed.  It  has  been  conceived  (i)  as  a  mere 
coordination  of  the  various  particular  social 
sciences;  (2)  as  itself  a  particular  science  dealing 
with  all  social  relations  not  considered  under  other 
social  sciences ;  (3)  as  a  science  of  the  fundamental 
laws  and  general  principles  imderlying  all  social 
phenomena.  This  is  the  view  which  obtains 
to-day  with  the  best  thinkers.  It  is  a  modem 
science.  Plato,  Aristotle,  Aquinas,  Hobbes, 
Locke,  Montesquieu,  Rousseau,  Hume,  Ben- 
tham,  Burke,  Hegel,  Fourier,  and  others  devel- 
oped many  profoimd  and  valuable  thoughts  as 
to  social  principles,  yet  Comte  (q.  v.)  in.  1838 
first  used  the  word  sociology  for  the  science  of 
society,  or  social  physics,  as  he  called  it,  and  first 
developed  social  principles  in  a  systematic  way, 
based,  as  he  believed,  on  an  induction  from  facts. 
He  conceived  of  the  social  world  as  a  unity,  looked 
at  according  to  his  well-known  analysis  of  the 
history  of  human  thought,  first  theologically, 
then  metaphysically,  and  lastly  positively,  or  as  a 
mere  study  of  facts  apart  from  all  preconception. 
But  Comte's  acquaintance  with  social  facts  was 
limited.  Jacques  Quetelet  in  his  "Du  Syst^me 
Sociale  "  (1848)  and  **Physique  Sociale"  (1855) 
laid  the  foundations  and  developed  the  methods 
of  quantitative — that  is,  of  scientifically  exact — 
studies  of  social  phenomena.  Herbert  Spencer 
(q.  V.)  introduced  the  conception  of  evolution  and 
formulated  the  great  basic  propositions  of  evolu- 
tionist sociology.  His  '  *  Principles  of  Sociology, ' ' 
as  a  developed  part  of  his  synthetic  philosopny, 
did  not  begin  to  appear  till  1876,  but  most  of  his 
more  important  positions  are  already  developed  in 
his  earlier  works.  With  wide  knowledge  he  under- 
takes to  explain  the  genesis  of  all  phenomena, 
mental  and  natural,  in  accordance  with  a  univer- 
sal law  of  evolution.  Mr.  Spencer's  social  theories, 
however,  have  not  satisfied  those  who  believe  that 
the  State  should  assume  more  than  the  simplest 
governmental  functions.  Lester  F.  Ward  ('  Dy- 
namic Sociology,"  vol.  i..  p.  218)  says  of  Spencer: 

No  man  probably  ever  wrote  as  much  as  he  has  written 
without  saying  more  that  the  average  judgment  of  mankind 
could  not  indorse  as  soon  as  presented.  .  .  .  Paradoxical  as 
it  may  sound,  and  whether  it  be  construed  as  complimen- 
tary or  otherwise,  Mr.  Spencer  has  too  much  good  sense  and 
too  much  real  knowledge  to  build  a  perfect  system  of  phi- 
losophy. 
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The  biological  conception  of  society  is  minutely 
carried  out  by  the  German  A.  Schaffle  {q.  v.)  in 
his  **Bau  und  Leben  des  socialen  Korpers" 
(1875),  and  by  the  Belgian  GuiUaunie  de  Greef  in 
his  ''Introduction  k  la  Sociologie"  (1886-89). 
In  the  United  States  Lester  F.  Ward,  in  his  **  Dy- 
namic Sociology"  {1883),  *'The  Psychic  Factors 
of  Civilization*  (18^3),  "Pure  Sociology"  (1902), 
and  "Applied  Sociology'*  (1906),  lays  emphasis 
upon  the  self-conscious  purfMiJse  of  man  as  a  con- 
trolling factor  in  the  advanced  stages  of  social 
evolution.  Mis  works  are  of  special  importance 
in  reform  because  of  his  argument  that  at  a  cer- 
tain point  the  natural  evolution  of  society  passes 
over  into  an  artificial  and  leleological  e%'olution. 
Mr.  Ward's  l)elief  that  society  can  consciously  de- 
termine its  own  status  perhaps  contributes  to 
socialism  as  truly  as  Mr.  Spencer's  position  op- 
poses socialism.  At  least  mention  should  be 
made  of  an  earlier  American  who,  tho  not  using 
the  term  sociology,  nevertheless  treated  sociolog- 
ical subjects  %vith  some  originality  and  force — 
Henry  C  Carey  (q^  v.).  He  published  his  "Prin- 
ciples of  Social  Science"  in  1858-60,  grouping  all 
phenomena  round  the  principle  of  association, 
out  somewhat  forcing  facts  to  suit  his  own  fancies 
about  association .  More  recent  writers  have  found 
various  principles  as  the  elementary  and  distinc- 
tive principle  of  society.  Gabriel  Tarde  (**  Les  Lois 
de  r Imitation/'  iSgo)  finds  it  in  imitation;  Lud- 
wig  Gump>lowicz  ("Der  Rassenkampf/'  tSS^j, 
and  "Grundriss  der  Sociologie,'*  1885)  finds  it 
in  the  conflicts,  amalgamations,  and  assimilations 
of  heterogeneous  ethnical  groups;  J.  Novicow  of 
Odessa  ("Les  Luttes  entre  les  Soci^t^s  Hu- 
maines,"  1803)  finds  it  in  the  variation  of  con- 
flict and  alliance;  Einile  Durkheim  ("De  la  Di- 
vision du  Travail  Sociale/'  1893)  finds  it  in  a 
division  of  functions  creating  not  only  division, 
but  solidarity,  ethical  and  moral  as  well  as  eco- 
nomic; John  S.  Mackenijie  ("An  Introduction  to 
Social  Philosophy,"  1870)  elaborates  the  Platonic 
or  moral  organic  conception  of  society;  Gustav 
Ratzenhofer  ('*Wesen  und  Zweck  der  Politik," 
1893 1  and  "Die  Socio  logische  Erkenntniss,** 
189S)  and  Albion  W.  Small  ('* General  Sociology/' 

1905)  interpret  scKriety  in  terms  of  interests. 
Small  has  given  particular  attention  to  the 
progress  of  method  m  sociology  which  he  says  has 
been  marked  from  Spencer  to  Ratzenhofer  "by 
gradual  shifting  of  effort  from  analogical  represen- 
tation of  social  structures  to  real  analysis  of  social 
processes/'  Prof.  F.  H.  Giddings  first  in  nu- 
merous articles,  and  in  1896  in  his  ''Principles  of 
Sociology/*  held  that  "the  original  and  elemen- 
tary subjective  fact  in  society  is  the  conscious- 
ness of  k  i n  d  "  ( n .  1 7 ) .  In  later  wo rks  ( "  E leme n  ts 
of  Sociology/  1898,  "Inductive  Sociology/* 
1 90  r,  and  **  Descriptive  and  Historical  Sociology/' 

1906)  he  derives  the  consciousness  of  kind  itself 
and  all  other  social  phenomena,  from  the  varying 
degrees  of  tike  and  unlike  response,  by  like  and 
unlike  individttals,  to  a  common  stimulation. 
Out  of  these  elements  are  built  up  concerted  vo- 
htion  and  social  control,  and  social  organization » 
the  function  of  which  is  to  create  and  maintain 
the  social  welfare*  Such,  in  brief,  is  the  develop- 
ment of  sociology  up  to  the  present  time.  We 
shall  now  consider  its  content  and  main  positions, 
following,  for  the  most  part,  the  outline  of  the 
last-named  author*  According  to  him  descrip- 
tive sociology  comes  first,  a  knowledge  of  the 
facts  being  of  necessity  preliminary  to  their 
analysis.     Society  is  not  limited  to  human  beings ; 


most  animals  are  social  The  associations  of  the 
ants,  bees»  and  beavers  are  weU  known.  Among 
mammals  and  birds  isolated  lives  are  rare.  Some 
degree  of  aggregation  is  necessary  usually  to  pre- 
serve life  in  the  struggle  for  life.  In  his  "The 
Ascent  of  Man"  Professor  Drummond  has  de- 
veloped -the  thought  that  the  struggle  for  the  life 
of  others  is  a  necessary  concomitant  of 
struggle  for  life  of  self.  Say  the  authors  of  " 
Evolution  of  Sex"  (p.  279):  "The  activnties 
even  the  lowest  organisms  are  often  distinctive 
referable  to  either  category.  .  .  .  Hardly 
tinguishable  at  the  outset,  the  primitive  hung 
and  love  become  the  starting  points  of  dive 
gent  lines  of  egoistic  and  altruistic  motion  and  s 
tivity."  Kropotkin  emphasizes  the  fact  pJaye<i 
by  the  social  life  in  animal  evolution  in  his  use  gf 
Brehm's  '*  lllustriertes  Thierleben/'  Aggrega- 
tion is  of  two  kinds:  genet  re,  or  by  descent  frrim 
a  common  ancestor,  and  congregate,  or  by  the 
coming  together  of  individuals.  The  patriarchal 
theory  of  the  origin  of  society  supposed  a  genetic 
basis;  the  sociaf-con tract  theory,  a 
AsBociatioii  ^rpngregate  basis.  Neither  is  exclu- 
sively the  case.  External  physical 
conditions,  as  necessity  of  food  and 
water  and-  protection,  compel  aggregation.  Yet 
the  evidence  that  close  interbreeding  is  injurious 
is  familiar  and  is  generally  accepted  as  conclusive. 
We  come  next  to  consider  the  social  mind. 
This  is  not  an  abstract  but  a  concrete  thing.  It 
exists  only  in  individual  minds,  and  yet  is  more 
than  any  indivadual  mind;  it  is  the 
SacialMind  phenomenon  of  individual  minds  in 
interaction.  Aggregation  is  supple- 
mented by  various  processes  of  com- 
munication, suggestion  and  imitation,  conflict  and 
association,  all  constituting  an  interstimulation 
and  responsive  mind  in  relation  with  mind.  In 
this  process  resemblances  and  differences  are 
accentuated  ^  like  natures  become  aware  of  their 
similarity,  the  consciousness  of  kind  arises,  and 
a^ssimilation  begins.  Like  response  to  common 
stimulation  played  upon  by  the  consciousness  of 
kind  becomes  concerted  volition  and  develops 
into  cooperation.  In  animals  the  social  mind  is 
instinctive  only.  In  the  lowest  men  and  on  oc- 
casions among  more  highh'  developed  men  it  is 
mainly  instinctive  and  emotional,  manifesti  ~ 
itself  in  panics,  fads,  crazes,  mobs,  reviv 
revolutions,  lynching,  etc. 

The  social  mind  acquires  continuity  through 
the  social  memory  or  tradition.     Tradition  is  the 
integration  of  the  public  opinion  of  many  genera- 
tions.    Primary  traditions  are  economic,  jurii 
ical,  political,  and  are  developed  in  this  ordi 
Secondary  traditions  are  personal,  esthetic,  t 
religious.     Tertiary    traditions    are    theologi( 
metaphysical,  and  scientific.     The  highest  f< 
of  the  social  mind  is  attained  through  inv'estig; 
tion  and  discussion  and  the  evolution  of  a  rea- 
soned public  opinion. 

The  social  organization  includes  the 
composition,  or  groupings  in  which  individuals 
minor  groups  of  individuals  dwell  tc^ether»  1 
the  social  constitution,  or  groupings  in  which  ^_ 
dividuals  work  or  otherwise  act  together  whethef 
they  dwell  together  or  not.  Social  composition 
begins  with  the  family  group.  Not  much  social 
composition  is  found  below  the  birds,  tho  nearly 
all  birds  live  in  families.  Brehm  declared  tliat 
genuine  marriage  could  be  found  only  among 
birds.      ('* Thierleben,'*  bd.  iv.,  p,  20.) 

Groups  which  are  composed  of  families 
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r  ethnical,  that  is,  composed  of  kindred  and 
;ic ;  or  demotic,  that  is,  associate  and  civil. 
Family.) 

e  composition  of  demotic  societies  into  vil- 
,  towns,  counties,  states,  nations,  is  well 
n  (q,  v.).  This  social  composition  is  psy- 
gical  rather  than  physical.  The  constitu- 
>f  society  is  its  organization  into  specialized 
iations  for  various  social  ends.  Examples 
nunicipal  governments,  churches,  schools, 
itrial  corporations,  societies,  clubs,  etc.  In 
ribal  society  composition  and  constitution 
ibstantially  identical. 

civilized  communities  the  constitution  of 
ty  is  like  a  great  circle  with  numberless 
circles  within  it.  Socialists  are  right  in 
g  that  the  State  could  do  all;  individualists 
ght  in  saying  that  society  could  get  on  with- 
jovemment;  but  neither  is  the  normal  de- 
ment. The  end  of  society  is  the  evolution  of 
itional  and  spiritual  personality  of  its  mem- 
Cultural  associations  develop  this  and  are 
ous,  educational,  scientific,  ethical,  esthetic, 
lat  is  called  polite  society.  Economic,  legal, 
political  associations  exist  in  a  functional 
for  the  sake  of  cultural  organization  and 
ity.  Psychologically  the  social  constitution 
3  exact  opposite  of  the  social  composition. 
ui  alliance  of  the  like  and  the  non- toleration 
le  unlike  in  each  simple  association,  sup- 
ented  by  toleration  and  consideration  of  the 
imlike  in  complex  association.  His- 
torical ^"^^^  sociology  Professor  Giddings 
J.  divides  into  four  parts,    (i)  Zoogenic 

^  association  (association  of  animals) 
'  long  preceded  the  association  of  men 
leeply  affected  animal  life.  Indeed  we  may 
hat  association  or  society  has  been  the  su- 
e  element  in  the  struggle  for  existence.  It 
!kir.  Darwin's  dictum  that  "those  communi- 
nrhich  included  the  greatest  number  of  the 
sympathetic  members  would  flourish  best  '* 
ted  in  Drummond's  "The  Ascent  of  Man," 
5) .  Kropotkin  says,  *  *  Sociability  is  as  much 
rof  nature  as  mutual  struggle"  (Nineteenth 
*ry,  1890,  p.  340).  Herbert  Spencer  says 
le  ethical  bearings  of  altruistic  principles 
inciples  of  Ethics,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  5):  "Animal 
•f  all  but  the  lowest  kinds  has  been  main- 
d  by  virtue  of  them.  Excluding  the  Pro- 
,  among  which  their  operation  is  scarcely 
mible,  we  see  that,  without  gratis  benefits  to 
ring  and  earned  benefits  to  adults,  life  could 
lave  continued." 

e  ant."  says  Kropotkin.  "thrives  without  having  anv 
'protective'  features  which  cannot  be  dispensed  with 
mals  living  an  isolated  life." 

lieir  societies  parrots  find  infinitely  more  protection 
hey  possibly  might  find  in  any  ideal  development  of 
ind  claw.  Horses,  badly  organized  on  the  whole  for 
ig  both  their  numerous  enemies  and  the  adverse  con- 
( of  climate,  would  soon  have  disappeared  from  the  sur- 
'  the  earth  were  it  not  for  their  sociable  spirit.  When  a 
of  prey  approaches  them  several  studs  unite  at  once, 
nd  when  a  snowstorm  rages  in  the  steppes  each  stud 
dose  together  and  repairs  to  a  protected  ravine.  .  .  . 
,  societies  enables  the  feeblest  insects,  the  feeblest  birds. 
le  feeblest  mammals  to  resist  or  to  protect  themselves 
the  most  terrible  birds  and  beasts  of  prey.  .  .  .  We 
tin  that  under  any  circumstances  sociability  is  the 
It  advantage  in  the  struggle  for  life.  (Kropotkin.  loc. 
•.7-1 1.) 

But  after  zoogenic  comes  anthropogenic 
iation.  There  is  here,  however,  no  break. 
ty  produced  man  rather  than  man  society. 
spe-Hke  forerunner  of  man  is  social.  (See 
in's  "Descent  of  Man."  p.  180.)     Language 


is  necessary  to  human  development  and  society 
is  necessary  to  language.  Most  evolutionary 
thought  here  has  gone  astray.  Mr.  Fiske  argues 
that  social  development  followed  from  prolonged 
infancy,  but  this  forgets  that  association  must 
precede  prolonged  infancy.  The  brain  is  the  re- 
sult of  association  and  man  the  creature  of  social 
life,  rather  than  social  life  the  work  of  man. 

Mr.  Lester  F.  Ward  (in  American  Anthropologist,  vol.  viii.. 
No.  3,  July,  1895)  also  argues  that  "man's  erect  posture  is 
chiefly  due  to  brain  development,"  and  that  his  psychologic 
evolution  is  to  be  explained  largely  by  association. 

Such  is  this  view  of  the  genesis  of  the  human 
species,  in  society,  rather  than  of  society  from 
man,  tho  Mr.  Giddings  reminds  his  reader  that 
the  conclusions  are  yet  merely  hypothetical. 
Economic  ideas,  even  of  tools,  political  ideas  of 
toleration  and  obedience  and  of  kinship,  have 
their  beginnings  in  the  animal  world.  Char- 
acteristic of  the  beginnings  of  human  society  were 
the  primitive  explanations  and  traditions  of  life, 
death,  and  causation,  as  animism  and  the  ghost 
theory. 

(3)  Coming  now  to  ethnogenic  associations,  we 
find  that  self-consciousness  is  that  which  dis- 
tinguishes human  from  animal  communities.  At 
first,  however,  the  social  constitution 
Ethnoffenio  ^^  ^^*  different  from  the  social  com- 
Aisociltioii  P^s}^**?^?-  The  first  groups  were 
probably  formed  of  family  groups. 
At  the  same  time  the  relations  of  the 
sexes  may  have  been  the  loosest.  The  family 
relation  can  and  probably  did  coexist  with  the 
greatest  sexual  irregularities,  especially  at  the 
great  gatherings  and  festivals.  The  trading  and 
lending  of  wives  was  common.  It  is  probable 
that  the  domestic  group  was  simply  a  monoga- 
mous family,  mainly  the  result  of  male  jealousy 
and  power,  as  held  by  Darwin  and  Maine;  with 
polyandry  and  polygyny  the  exception.  (See 
Family.)  The  male  prooably  often  deserted  the 
female  with  her  children,  and  they  would  know 
only  the  mother,  thus  accounting  for  the  matro- 
nymic  clan.  The  union  of  hordes  produces  the 
tribe,  and  the  imion  of  tribes  an  ethnic  nation. 
In  horde,  clan,  or  tribe,  chieftaincy  can  become 
hereditary;  the  clans  are  the  juridical  organiza- 
tion; the  phratry  is  the  religious  organization 
guarding  the  religious  tradition.  Its  secret  so- 
cieties of  medicine-men  give  the  germs  of  the  pro- 
fessional class;  the  sachems  elected  by  clansmen 
and  clanswomen  are  the  first  judges.  Chieftains 
become  the  founders  of  a  nobility.  There  results 
a  feudalism  (q.  v.)  which  prepares  the  way  for 
another  system. 

In  demogenic  associations  the  social  com- 
position is  subordinate  to  a  developed  social 
constitution.  It  has  three  stages.  In  the  first 
all  the  energies  of  society  are  concentrated  upon 

g^litical  integration  and  defense,  as  in  Egypt  and 
abylonia ;  in  the  second  there  is  a  critical  effort 
to  achieve  the  union  of  personal  liberty  with  sta- 
bility through  the  constructive  evolution  of  mu- 
nicipal constitutional  law.  Greece  failed  in  con- 
struction and  Rome  sacrificed  spontaneity  to 
system.  This  stage  went  on  through  the  Middle 
Ages,  the  Reformation,  the  French  and  American 
Revolutions.  The  third  stage  is  industrial.  The 
development  of  the  fundamental  social  interests 
thus  reverses  the  order  of  their  genesis. 

We  found  that  there  were  three  fundamental 
social  traditions — economic,  legal,  and  political — 
evolved  in  this  order.     But  when  society,  build- 
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iiig  on  these  traditions^  reaches  the  poUtical  sta^e 
it   puts   its   social  energies   into   perfecting   that 

first,  and  then  works  back  and  per- 

vKni^fiAnfiir  fee ts  its  legal  and  then  its  economic 

of  Hiitory  *^^*"'-      ^  ^^^  *^^  secondary  tradi- 

^    tions  of   the   personal    or   animistic, 

the  esthetic  and  religious*  When 
society  has  reached  the  political  stage  it  has  by 
no  means  perfected  its  secondary  traditions,  and 
therefore,  in  so  far  as  it  busies  itself  with  in^ 
tangible  concerns,  it  interests  itself  in  religion, 
then  in  art,  then  in  personal  interests. 

The  tertiary  traditions,  however,  follow  a 
different  order.  In  the  religious-political  age 
the  human  mind  is  theological;  in  the  critical  age 
it  is  metaphysical;  only  in  the  economic  and 
spiritual  age  it  is  scientific.  The  stages  of  civili- 
zation are  then  military,  religious,  and  theological ; 
liberal,  legal,  and  metaphysical;  finally,  economic, 
ethical,  and  scientific. 

In  this  philosophy  of  history  will  be  seen  both 
the  basis  and  the  inadequacy  of  Comte's  trilogy 
of  the  theological,  the  metaphysical,  and  the 
positive;  of  Hegel's  conception  of  the  evolution 
of  the  personality  of  man,  disregardinj^  the 
stages  of  society;  and  Mn  Spencer's  evolution  of 
society  in  terms  of  differentiation  of  structures, 
and  finding  only  two  types,  the  military  and  the 
industrial. 

Ethnic  societies  that  have  reached  the  age  of 
confederation  and  kingship  become  lawless  and 
aggressive.  Migration  and  conquest  result*  The 
great  historical  races  are  the  result  of  the  super- 
position of  races  upon  races,  as  in  Egypt. 

As  a  result  of  such  conquests  society  becomes 
mingled,  sovereignty  is  developed,  the  social  con- 
stitution becomes  more  than  the  social  composi- 
tion, life  and  property  become  more  secure  than 
in  nomadic  days;  wealth  develops,  trade  flows  to 
centers,  division  of  labor  between  city  and  coun- 
try grows.  Traders  come  and  outdo  in  wealth 
the  older  population.  The  problem  is  to  incor- 
porate, under  political  form,  congregate  societies. 
The  genetic  form  of  society  gives  place  to  the 
civil.  Church  and  State  are  organized.  Ethnic 
unity,  however,  is  not  lost.  Territory  is  more 
thought  of.  Political  integration  goes  on. 
Strong  states  absorb  the  weak.  The  community, 
too,  reacts  on  the  indi^^idual.  Gradually  the  mib 
itary  state  is  outgrown.  Natural  selection  fav^ors 
those  adapted  to  the  dominant  social  character- 
istics- Selection,  for  example,  has  produced  the 
American  spirit,  with  its  desire  for  change,  its  love 
of  experiment,  and  its  respect  for  enterprise. 
The  legal  and  critical  age  is  bom.  Voluntary 
organization,  under  the  authority  and  protection 
of  law,  assumes  endless  variety*  It  produces 
persona!  liberty.  There  is  much  inherent  de- 
mocracy in  mere  numbers.  But  the  develop* 
ment  ol  liberalism  disintegrates  the  social  com- 
position. The  religious-proprietary  family  is 
weakened.  Liberalism  substitutes  contract  for 
custom.  The  authority  of  the  parent  is  weak- 
ened. The  family  becomes  romantic  and  un- 
stable. Liberalism,  too,  weakens  the  State,  but 
it  increases  wealth  and  introduces  the  industrial 
age.     Increase  of  wealth  multiplies  population,  if 

not  by  increasing  the  birth-rates,  by 

MalthiisiAn-  decreasing     death-rates.      The    cor- 

iam       '  rccted   Malthusian  formula   is:    "In 

any  given  state  of  industry  and  the 

arts  population  tends  to  increase 
faster  than  it  is  i">ossible  to  raise  the  general 
plane  of  living."    This  quickens  invention  and  in- 


dustrial progress  begins  anew.  Invention  is  rhyth- 
mical. Spencer  is  right  ('*  Principles  of  Biolog>\" 
vol.  ii.,  pt.  6),  as  Professor  Lavasseur,  M,  Du- 
mont,  and  Miss  BrowneU  have  shown  that  the 
birth-rate  diminishes  as  individual  evolution  in- 
creases. This  is  partly  the  result  of  physiological 
changes,  but  mainly  the  result  of  psychological 
reasons.  There  is  a  deliberate  prevention  of 
births.  The  *' preventive  check'*  has  come  into 
general  u.se,  as  in  France  and  New  England.  But 
this  proves  not  the  falsity  but  the  truth  of  Mal- 
thusianism.  It  gives  indubitable  proof  that 
population  feels  the  tendency  to  increase  faster 
than  it  is  possible  to  raise  the  general  plane  of 
living.  Demogenic  association  develops  classes 
and  the  class  struggle.  Disintegration  of  the  so- 
cial constitution  shows  itself  in  the  city;  savage- 
ry threatens  the  cities,  but  first  private  philan- 
thropy, and  then  communal  inteUigence,  awaken 
ethical  character  and  effort  and  check  the  sav- 
agery. Society  thus  becomes  more  reflectively 
self-conscious  and  studies  more  the  possibilities  of 
both  free  contract  and  authority. 

This  leads  us  to  the  study"  ox  explanatory 
sociology,  or  the  consideration  of  social  law  and 
cause.     The  initial  causes  of  society  are  physical, 

but  association  furthers  survival  and 

CauiB       happiness,    and    develops    the    con- 

of  Proareia  ^*^^*^^^  individual  and  the  conscious 

^         society.     Relations  and  activities  are 

valuea,  choices  are  made,  policies 
are  de\nsed,  institutions  founded.  Natural  se- 
lection works  among  these.  The  further  task  of 
.sociology  is  to  discover  and  use  the  details  and 
laws  of  these  complicated  processes.  Society  is 
often  described  as  an  organism,  but  it  is  more.  It 
is  essentially  psychical.  It  is  more  than  a  mul- 
titude of  inaividual  minds.  Personality  is  a 
unity,  but  it  is  not  indivisible  or  iindecomposable. 
Undoubtedly  the  individual  will  plays  a  large 
part  in  human  life,  but  the  question  is  whence 
comes  the  individual  will.  Sociology'',  as  a  science 
of  natural  causation  and  natural  law,  declares 
emphatically  that  the  individual  is,  at  least  to  a 
very  large  extent,  the  product  of  environment,  in- 
cluding the  social  will.  Man  is  a  variable ,  but  not 
an  independent  variable.  The  theory  of  natural 
rights  is  given  up  to-day  by  science,  but  there  are 
norms  of  rights,  sociaOy  necessary  laws,  which 
science  is  beginning  to'  discover. "  Society  is  a 
psychological  organization  rather  than  a  physical 
organism.  Sociology  then  teaches  that  the 
struggle  for  life  brings  individual  beings  into  a 
certain  amount  of  aggregation ;  that  a  conscious- 
ness of  kind  begins  in  the  earliest  animal  life ;  that 
the  struggle  for  life  is  aided  in  the  earliest  stages 
by  what  Drummond  calls  the  struggle  for  the  fife 
of  others;  that  thus  from  aggregation  there  comes 
a  more  or  less  conscious  association ;  that  tliis  re- 
acts upon  and  develops  the  individual;  that  a 
social  mind  is  develoi>ed,  and  eventually  ex- 
prest  in  social  purposes  and  control;  that  there 
follows  a  struggle  for  existence  between,  and  a 
survival  of,  the  fittest  social  institutions,  and 
thus  we  have  the  persistence  and  coexistence  of 
the  highest  personality  and  the  highest  social 
organization. 

Society  is  not  a  physical  organism,  but  it  is  a 
psychological  organization  of  conscious  organ- 
isms. Rti'ised  by  F,  H,  Giddings. 

Rbprrbncbs:  F.  H.  Giddin^a's  PrimapUs  o^  Socicioty  i  1B96) 
Indttctitm  Sociology  (r^oi).  and  DescrtpHvt  and  HisU/niat 
Socfotogy  <i9o6);  HiTbert  Spencer**  Principles  ^  Sociokfty 
(1876);  L.  F.  Ward's  Dynanw  Sociohgy  (1883).  Tk^  PfydSc 
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Factors  of  CiviUaaUon  (x8o^),  Pure  Sociology  (x9oa).  and 
Applied  Sociology  (1906);  Henry  Drummond  s  i* m#  Ascent 
<n  Man  (1896);  j.  S.  Bfackenzie  s  An  Introduction  to  Social 
Philosophy  (1890):  Ross's  Social  Control  (1901):  Small's 
Central  Soci<Aogy  (1905). 

SOETBEER,  ADOLPH  GEORGE:  Statistician 
and  political  economist;  bom  in  Hamburg,  18 14; 
taking  his  degree  at  Gottin^^en,  entered  the  edu- 
cation department  of  the  city  of  Hamburg,  and 
later  thd  Hamburg  Deputation  of  Commerce,  he 
became  an  authority  on  financial  questions. 
Called  "the  father  of  German  gold  coinage,"  he 
regrets  the  decline  in  value  of  silver  and  favors 
the  adoption  of  one  gram  of  fine  gold  as  an  inter- 
national unit  of  value,  the  coinage  of  gold  to  be  free, 
on  payment  of  a  seniorage,  but  no  gold  coin  con- 
taining less  than  5.8065  grams  of  pure  gold  to  be 
minted.  All  nations  to  coin  silver  in  the  ratio  of 
20  to  I,  but  its  coinage  not  to  be  free.  In  1872 
he  became  professor  of  political  science  at  Got- 
tingen.     Died  Oct.  23,  1892. 

Author  of  ntunerous  works,  he  is  best  known 
for  his  tables  of  prices. 

SOLVAY,  ERKEST,  AlfD  THE  SOLVAY  IN- 
STITUTE:  Founder  of  the  Solvay  Institute  at 
Brussels,  Bel^um;  bom  in  Brabant,  1838;  manu- 
facturer and  mventor;  he  has  made  a  fortune  in 
the  manufacturing  of  soda  by  a  new  process,  being 
often  spoken  of  as  the  Soda  King.  He  has  in- 
troduced various  industrial  betterment  features 
into  his  factories,  and  foimded  (1901)  and  en- 
dowed the  Solvay  Institute,  in  Brussels,  a  large 
and  well-equipped  institute  devoted  to  all  forms 
of  sociolog^ical  research.  He  had  previously 
founded  an  institute  of  phvsiology,  and  has  been 
a  lai:ge  benefactor  of  the  University  of  Brussels. 
He  has  received  many  honors  from  the  State,  and 
was  elected  senator,  as  a  Liberal,  in  1893  and 
1897.  Address:  Solvay  Institute,  Leopold  Park, 
Brussels,  Belgium. 

SOMERSET,  LADY  HENRY:  Daughter  of 
Earl  Somers  of  Eastnor  Castle,  Herelordshire ; 
president  of  British  Woman's  Temperance  Asso- 
ciation; bom  in  London,  1851.  She  was  married 
in  1872  to  Lord  Henry  Somerset,  the  second  son 
of  the  Duke  of  Beaufort. 

For  some  years  Ladv  Henry  was  often  at  court, 
and  a  leader  in  the  fashionable  society  of  London, 
but  this  position  was  not  congenial  to  her  tastes. 

Leaving  London  in  the  year  1878  for  one  of  her 
father's  TOautiftil  country  places,  she  remained 
there  for  many  years  in  comparative  retirement 
with  her  son.  In  1884  Lord  Somers  died,  leaving 
Lady  Henry  Somerset  heir  to  Eastnor  Castle, 
Somers  Town  (London),  and  Reigate.  The  re- 
sponsibility of  administering  an  estate  involving 
a  tenancy  of  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  per- 
sons deeply  imprest  the  mind  of  Lady  Henry 
Somerset,  and  in  a  crisis  hour  she  seemed  to  hear 
a  voice  8a3ring  to  her:  "Act  as  tho  God  were  and 
thou  shalt  know  He  is."  This  was  the  turning- 
point  of  her  destiny,  for  she  renounced  society, 
DToke  away  from  her  former  relationships  at  the 
cost  of  criticism  and  alienation,  and  went  with 
her  son  to  Eastnor  Castle,  100  miles  from  London, 
where  for  five  years  she  lived  among  her  tenantry 
without  comradeship  of  any  kind  save  as  Chris- 
tian workers,  whom  she  invited,  came  and  went 
from  time  to  time.  She  built  chapels,  .hired 
missionaries,  held  meetings  for  the  miners  in 
Wales  near  where  she  had  spent  some  years  of  her 
married  life,  and  in  every  way  improved  the  con- 


dition of  those  dependent  upon  her.  Mrs.  Hannah 
Whitall  Smith,  an  American  lady  and  a  leader  in 
the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union,  came 
to  Eastnor  by  invitation,  and  from  her  Lady 
Henry  Somerset  heard  the  history  of  the  crusade 
in  Ohio,  the  organized  movement  which  followed 
it,  and  the  wide  sweep  of  the  World's  Woman's 
Christian  Temperance  Union.  By  Mrs.  Smith's 
request.  Lady  Somerset  consented  to  accept  the 
presidency  of  the  British  Woman's  Temperance 
Association,  which  had  been  founded  as  the  result 
of  a  visit  made  by  Mother  Stewart  to  Great  Brit- 
ain in  1876.  This  was  in  1890.  In  1891  Lady 
Henry,  with  Mrs.  Hannah  Whitall  Smith,  came  by 
invitation  to  the  first  convention  of  the  World's 
Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union  in  Boston, 
Mass.,  presided  over  by  Miss  Frances  E.  Willard. 
She  was  so  deeply  imprest  by  the  White  Ribbon 
women  and  their  work  that  she  remained  six 
months  in  America,  being  associated  with  Miss 
Willard  in  the  editorship  of  the  Union  Signal, 
the  organ  of  the  women's  White  Ribbon  move- 
ment. 

In  April,  1 89 1,  Lady  Henry  Somerset  returned 
to  London.  In  August  of  that  year  Miss  Willard 
lost  her  mother  and  went  to  Eastnor  Castle.  By 
their  united  efforts  the  British  Woman's  Tem- 
perance Association  was  reconstructed  on  the 
lines  of  the  modem  temperance  movement  as  il- 
lustrated in  the  World's  Woman's  Christian 
Temperance  Union,  the  central  idea  of  which  is  to 
correlate  the  temperance  movement  with  other 
reforms  such  as  the  enfranchisement  of  women, 
the  labor  movement,  the  social  purity  movement, 
all  of  which  are  inextricably  intertwined  with  the 
temperance  reform  itself. 

In  the  previous  year,  1892,  Lady  Henry  had 
assumed  the  editorship  of  a  London  paper  called 
Tfie  Woman* s  Herald,  but  in  1804  the  name  was 
changed  to  The  Woman's  Signal.  It  is  now  the 
leading  woman's  paper  of  Great  Britain  in  the 
world  of  philanthropy  and  reform. 

Lady  Somerset  is  strongly  opposed  to  all  or- 
ganizations and  declarations  in  which  "profession 
mocks  performance."  She  has  more  and  more 
connected  herself  with  the  labor  movement  and 
with  a  practical  ** Christian  socialism." 

Frances  E.  Willard. 

SOUTH  AFRICA,  including  Cape  Colony,  Natal, 
Orange  River  Colony,  the  Transvaal,  Rhode- 
sia, Swaziland,  Basutoland,  and  Bechuanaland, 
comprizes  one  of  the  largest  and  most  impor- 
tant portions,  having  1,31^,000  sq.  m.,  com- 
pared with  1,766,000  in  India,  2,972,000  in  Aus- 
tralia (commonwealth),  3,6^3,000  in  Canada,  and 
an  estimated  population  of  not  under  7,000,000 
(white,  1,135,016),  compared  with  294,000,000  in 
India,  4,000,000  in  Australia  (commonwealth), 
and  5,000,000  in  Canada. 

(For  all  statistics,  dates  of  acquisition,  etc.,  see 
British  Empire,  p.  131.) 

The  office  of  High  Commissioner  in  and  for 
South  Africa  was  created  in  1878.  He  is  also 
governor  of  Basutoland,  administers  the  protec- 
torates of  Bechuanaland,  Swaziland,  and  Rho- 
desia, and  represents  the  crown  in  all  extra- 
colonial  South  African  matters.  A  customs 
convention  of  the  four  colonies  met  in  1006  and 
arranged  for  increase  of  duties  with  preferential 
rates  for  all  portions  of  the  British  Empire  grant- 
ing preferential  rates  to  South  Africa.  South 
Africa  has  large  industrial  possibilities,  important 
mineral  resources,  and  vast  tmdeveloped  territo- 
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ries.     It  had  in  igo^  1.7S9  miles  of  railway  with 
644  miles  under  construction. 

It  has,  however,  had  serious  social  problems, 
primarily  those  concerning  the  employment  of 
Chinese  "labor  (for  which  see  Chtnesb  Labor  in 
South  Africa),  and  the  poUtical  and  constitu- 
tional troubles  growing  out  of  the  Boer  War. 
There  has  been  much  complaint  about  the  lack  of 
self-government,  which  is,  however,  now  being 
gradually  granted.  The  critics  of  the  British 
Governraent's  policy  in  the  Boer  War  claimed 
that  it  was  an  unjust  and  inhuman  war,  in  the 
interests  of  graspmg  British  capitalists  owning 
the  mines  in  the  Transvaal,  who  demanded  and 
got  the  British  Ck>vernment  to  back  up  unjust  de- 
mands from  the  Boer  Government.  The  defend- 
ers of  the  war  argued  that  the  Boer  Government 
had  nut  and  would  not  treat  its  British  subjects 
with  fairness:  taxed  them  without  granting  them 
representation;  refused  thera  enfranchisement 
and  suffrage .  and  that  a  government  conducted 
on  such  antiquated  and  narrow  ideas  as  those  of 
the  Boers,  and  which  would  not  listen  to  reason  or 
equity,  mu.st  be  forced  to  l>e  just  and  progressive. 
To-day  in  the  Transvaal  the  main  parties  are  the 
Progressives,  which  represent  the  capitalists ;  the 
Independents,  who  yipose  Chinese  labor  and 
claim  to  represent  ''Transvaal  liberalism";  the 
Het  Volk,  or  Boer  Party,  and  the  Labor  Party, 
The  government  has  recognized  politically  no 
difference  between  Britons  and  Boers,  with  uni- 
versal male  suffrage  on  the  basis  of  one  man  one 
vote.  The  exijorts  and  imports  of  the  Transvaal 
are  greater  than  all  the  rest  of  South  Africa  com- 
bined. If  the  labor  and  racial  problems  be  solved 
as  they  are  now  promised  to  be  solved,  South 
Africa  is  believed  to  have  a  very  large  future. 

SOVEREIGNS  OF  IlfDUSTRY,  THE:  This 
was  an  order  established  in  New  England  Jan.  6, 
1872,  to  develop  cooperative  stores  lor  the  work- 
ing classes  similar  to  the  cooperative  movement 
started  by  the  Grange  (q^  ti).  Its  leaders  were 
William  Earle  and  John  Orvds.  Many  stores 
were  started  and  much  interest  was  taken,  but 
the  stores,  which  were  to  sejl  at  cost,  were  under- 
sold and  run  out  by  competition.  Later  they  in- 
troduced the  Rochdale  system  advocated  from 
the  first  by  Mr.  Or\* is.  but  it  was  too  late^  and  the 
order  failed  about  1879,  tho  a  few  stores  survived, 
(See  Cooperation*) 

SOVEREIGNTY  in  political  science  Professor 
Burgess  {'Political  Science  and  Constitutional 
Law*')  defines  as  *' original,  absolute,  unlimited 
universal  power  over  the  individual  subject  and 
over  all  associations  of  subjects, "  Jellink  defines 
it  as  '* obligation  through  its  own  will."  It  is  the 
most  essential  principle  of  the  State.  (For  the 
development  of  the  idea  of  sovereignty,  and  the 
vievN's  of  it  held  by  different  ^^xiters,  see  articles 
Political  Sciekce  and  State,)  Sovereignty, 
according  to  most  modem  writers,  though  not  all, 
is  based  upon  force.  "The  one  thing  that  char- 
acterizes the  State  is  coercive  power"  (Leroy 
Beaulieu,  '*The  Modem  State").  ** Force  is  an 
absolutely  essential  element  of  all  laws  whatever  " 
(James  Fitzjames  Stephen,  *' Liberty,  Equality, 
and  Fraternity  '*).  **  Penal  sanction  is  the  essence 
of  law**  (John  Stuart  Mill,  "Utilitarianism"). 
'  *  Let  the  edifice  of  law  be  as  moral  and  effectual 
as  you  will,  its  foundation  is  the  force  of  the  com- 
munity" (Goldwin  Smith,  **  Essays  on  Questions 
of  the  Day  "). 


Other  thinkers,  however,  deny  this.  Blunt- 
schli  distinguishes  between  force  and  power. 
Woodrow  Wilson  calls  sovereignty  '*a  catalogue 
of  influences."  Lieber  calls  it  **the  sense  and 
sentiment  of  the  community.**  Hume  says  that 
government  is  founded  on  opinion,  and  "that 
force  is  always  on  the  side  of  the  governed/' 
Austin  says,  '*The  monarch  is  superior  to  the go\ 
emed  ...  to  an  indefinite  tho  limited  extent. 
(For  the  relation  of  sovereignty  to  liberty,  s- 
State,) 
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SPAHR,    CHARLES    B.:    Editor,    economist; 
born  1S60  in  Columbus,  Ohio;  graduated  at  Am- 
herst College  in  t88i.     During  the  years  1884-" 
he  studied  in  Germany,  at  Leipsic,     On  his 
turn  to  America  he  became  editorial  wTiter 
The  Outlook,  a  position  he  held  until  his  death 
Besides  this,  from   t88q  to  iSqf  he  was  on  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  Coinmercial  Advertiser,     In 
iSgo  was  made  lecturer  on  taxation  and  the  dis- 
tribution of  wealth  at  Columbia  University.     Hft, 
wrote  various  articles  and  essays  on  the  taxation ' 
of  labor,  the  single  tax,  etc.      He  died  in   1904. 
Author:   *'The   Present  Distribution  of  Wealth^ 
in  the  United  States*';  ** America's  Working  Peo- 
ple." 

SPAIH:  A  monarchy  of  Europe.  Area,  in- 
cluding the  Balearic  and  Canary  Islands  with 
smaller  possessions  on  the  north  coast  of  Africa, 
194,783.  Population  in  igoo.  i8,6i8,oS6,  or 
g6.7  per  square  mile.  The  princii»a1  cities  are: 
Madrid,  539*835  inhabitants;  Barcelona,  533.000; 
Valencia*  313,530;  Seville,  148,315;  Malaga^  130,- 
log;  Murcia,  111,539;  Cartagena,  99,871 

There  were  in  1905:  Marriages,  136,047;  births,] 
66g,76';;  deaths,  491,372 ;  surplus  of  births,  17^ 
303.     In  1 901  there  were  56,906  emigrants;  1905J 
126,067;    chiefly    to    Brazil,    Uruguay,    and 
gentina. 

The  State  and  national  religion  of  Spain  is  the 
Roman  Catholic,  to  which  practically  all  inhabi^^ 
tants  belong  w^ith  the  exception  of  6,654  Protea^B 
tants,  9,645  Rationalists,  402  Jews,  and  13,1  f^H 
not  stated.     The  Church   is  supported   by  the 
State  at  an  annual  expense  of  about  41,000.000 
pesetas.     There    are    in  all    10,630  monks   and 
40,000  nuns.     Vast  amounts  of  property  are  in 
the  hands  of  the  Church. 

Education  is  on  a  low  level,  altho  some  prog- 
ress has  been  made  since  i860  when  75.3  per  cen^ 
of  the  population  were  iUiterate;  the  percent 
in  T8S9  was  68.1  per  cent.     In  1902  a  law  ' 
passed  for  a  closer  inspection  of  all  schools,  and 
a  regular  system  of  su|>ervision  was  introduced. 
The  annuafexpenditure  for  25,340  public  primar 
and  grammar  schools  and  1,617,314  pupils  wa 
in    rgoi    about    25,000,000    pesetas    or    f ranc  ^ 
There  were  also  6,iSi  private  schools — mostlj( 
belonging  to  monastic  orders — with  344,380  pv 

Eils.     Each  of  the  49  provinces  is  required  t 
ave  a  secondary  school  or  "institution,'*  whic 
prepares  for  the  universities,  of  which  there 
9  with  16,000  students.     The  government  suf 
ports  also  a  number  of  technical  and  profession 
schools.     Its  total  expense  for  educational  pur- 
poses was  43.132,259  pes.  in  1903. 

The  occupations  of  Spain  are  chiefly  agricu 
tural,  since  79.65   per  cent  of  the  total  area 
classed  as  productive,  divided  between  farmii: 
vineyards,   olive   culture,   meadows,   and   fruit 
The  soil  is  divided  among  a  large  number  of  pro* 
prietors»  3.426,083. 
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Mimng  is  of  considerable  importance,  since  Spain  is  rich 

in  minerab;  93,37s  workmen  were  employed 

,        in    Z904  in    1,869  mining  concessions.     The 

IndnstriM    total  ^ue  of  the  mineral  output  was  170,- 

456.511   pesetas;   the  principal   items  were: 

Iron  ores  and  pyrites,  42.793.33^:    cuprous 

iron  pyrites.  41,467,389;  coal,  38,099,625;  argentiferous  lead 

ore,  37,8>85,347> 

Cotton  manufactures  use  about  68,300  looms  with  3,6x4,- 
500  spindles.  Silk  manufacturers  produced  (i 900-1)  700.- 
000  kilograms  of  raw  silk;  30,000  tons  of  cork  are  manufac- 
tured annually. 

The  commerce  of  Spain  is  not  extensive  since  the  loss  of 
her  West  Indian  colonies.  In  1905  the  imports  amounted 
to  884,808.644  pes.,  chiefly  stone,  minerals,  glassware,  and 
pottery;  drugs,  cotton,  grain,  sxigar,  and  other  food  products; 
the  exports  to  1.018,387.334.  chiefly  minerals,  metals,  food 
products,  and  wtne — 103,008,188  pes.  Imports  were  chiefly 
trom  Great  Britain,  France,  and  the  U.S.;  exports  chiefly  to 
Great  Britain,  France,  and  Cuba. 

The  merchant  navy  of  Spain  consisted  in  1905  of  449  steam- 
ers with  434,846  tons  net,  and  541  sailing  vessels  with  85,- 
583  tons  net. 

The  Constitution  of  Spain  dates  from  June 
30,  1876.  It  provides  for  a  hereditary  king  or 
queen;  a  parliament  called  Cortes,  with  a  Senate 
and  Congress,  equal  in  authority.  In  the  former 
there  are  360  members;  180  are  appointed  for 
life,  hereditary,  or  become  members  by  virtue 
of  wealth;  180  are  elected,  and  must  be  renewed 
one  half  every  five  years.  The  Congress  is 
elected,  one  member  to  every  50,000  of  the  pop- 
ulation. Their  present  number  is 
CoBstitation  ^^^ '  ^^^^  cannot  take  offices,  pen- 
^^^  sions,  or  salaries.     The  only  remu- 

neration members  of  Parliament  re- 
ceive is  free  transportation.  According  to  the 
law  of  June  26,  1890,  all  male  Spaniards,  twenty- 
five  years  old,  citizens  of  a  municipality  for  two 
years,  in  full  civil  rights,  may  vote. 

The  king  with  nme  cabinet  ministers  is  the 
executive  of  the  countrv;  his  person  is  invio- 
lable. 

Many  changes  in  the  ministry  have  taken  place 
the  last  few  years,  owing  to  an  agitation  to  in- 
troduce bills  for  *' civil  marriages*  and  for  sep- 
aration of  State  and  Church. 

The  finances  of  Spain  are  in  a  favorable  con- 
dition, apart  from  the  public  debt. 

The  revenue  is  chiefly  from  direct  and  indirect  taxes, 
stamp  duties,  government  monopolies,  and  income  from 
State  estates.  It  amounted  in  1906  to  i. 010.337. 296  pese- 
tas; the  expenditure  to  968,8^6,760 — chiefly  for  public  debt, 
army  and  navy.  The  pubhc  debt  in  1906  amounted  to 
9,478,062,148,  the  interest  for  which  in  1907  was  estimated 
to  be  389,012,753  pes.;  that  is,  about  20  pes.  charge  per  head 
per  anntmi,  and  over  500  pes.  capital  debt  per  head. 

Railways  had  a  length  of  9,190  miles  in  1906,  and  are  all 
in  private  possession.  The  postal  service  had  3,902  offices; 
receipts,  35.924,82«  pes.;  expenses,  8,953,727;  surplus,  .16.- 
971.096.  Telegraph  lines  had  a  length  of  20,100  miles  in 
1904  with  47,400  miles  of  wire,  and  1,645  of¥ices. 

Army  and  Navy. — Military  service  is  comjjulsory,  but  in 
the  form  of  conscription  rather  than  of  universal  service. 
The  army  is  in  a  transitive  stage,  and  numbered  an  effective 
peace  strength  of  80,000  in  1903,  with  about  40,000  men  de- 
tailed in  skeleton  formations,  fortresses,  etc. 

The  navy  numbers  16,700  men  of  all  ranks  and 
Q,ooo  marines.  The  Cortes  passed  bills  in  1905 
for  a  greatly  enlarged  navy. 

Social  Reform 

This  has  but  scarcely  begun  in  Spain.  A  So- 
cialist agitation  began  m  1882,  but  was  anarchist 
rather  than  true  socialism.  This  element,  how- 
ever, is  disappearing,  and  a  somewhat  true  So- 
cialist Party  has  been  developed.  In  1893  it  cast 
7.000  votes,  and  in  1905,  23,000,  a  decrease  from 
the  vote  of  1904 — 29,000.  The  party  has  no 
representative  in  the  Cortes,  but  has  elected  50 


councilors  in  22  towns  or  cities.  The  leading 
Spanish  Socialist  is  a  councilor  of  Madrid. 
Tnere  are  7  Socialist  weeklies,  the  leading  one. 
El  Socialista,  of  Madrid.  The  most  powerful 
Socialist  society,  however,  is  the  General  Fed- 
eration of  Trade-Unions,  composed  of  253  unions 
with  34,537  members. 

There  are  reported  140  cooperative  societies 
in  Spain,  of  which  100  are  in  a  national  union. 
Theu-  entire  annual  trade  is  $80,000.  Most  of 
these  are  distributive,  but  there  are  also  coopera- 
tive brickmakers,  upholsterers,  shoemakers,  and 
cotton-spinners. 

The  revolt  against  the  Vatican  has  spread  to 
Spain,  and  the  government  is  promoting  an  As- 
sociations Bill  which  seeks  ta  define  the  exact 
position  of  the  Church  in  regard  to  the  State. 

The  Church  realizes  that  it  must  do  something. 
Led  by  the  Bishop  of  Madrid,  several  Spanish 
bishops  are  organizing  classes  and  courses  of 
social  studies  for  their  priests,  so  that  they  can 
lead  a  social-reform  movement.  Unions  of  work- 
ing people,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Church, 
are  being  formed  in  the  industrial  centers,  and 
in  some  rural  sections.  Rural  and  other  coop- 
erative societies  are  being  agitated.  A  Cathofic 
magazine  has  been  started  to  direct  the  move- 
ment. 

Rbfbrbncbs:  Statesman's  Year  Book;  History  of  Modern 
Spain,  M.  A.  S.  Hume  (new  ed.,  1906);  Spain's  Economic 
Advance  (articles  in  Review  of  Reviews,  American,  Nov., 
190s);  Present  and  Future  of  Spain  (article  in  International, 
June,  1903). 

SPARGO,  JOHN:  Socialist  and  reformer;  bom 
in  Cornwall,  England,  in  1876.  Starting  out  as  a 
nonconformist  minister,  his  interest  in  social 
questions  and  the  Labor  movement  led  him  to 
leave  the  ministry ;  working  at  first  as  a  granite- 
cutter,  he  has  been  in  turn  Labor  leader,  settle- 
ment worker,  lecturer,  and  journalist.  He  was 
for  six  or  seven  years  on  the  executive  council  of 
the  English  Social  Democratic  Federation.  In 
1900  he  came  to  this  country  "to  escape  having 
to  go  to  the  House  of  Commons,"  politics  being 
exceedingly  distasteful  to  him.  He  was  one  of 
the  founders  and  editors  of  The  Comrade,  an 
artistic  Socialist  monthly.  He  has  served  on  the 
national  committee  of  the  Socialist  Party  and 
lectured  for  it  extensively.  He  is  now  an  editorial 
contributor  to  several  journals  and  is  a  prolific 
writer  on  art,  socialism,  and  kindred  topics. 
Among  his  works  are:  "The  Bitter  Cry  of  the 
Children";  "The  Socialists:  Who  They  Are  and 
What  They  Stand  For  " ; ' '  Socialism :  A  Studv  and 
Interpretation  of  Socialist  Principles";  'Art, 
Life,  and  Freedom";  "Capitalist  and  Laborer." 
Address:  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

SPARTACUS,  by  birth  a  Thracian,  perhaps 
of  royal  stock,  served  in  the  Roman  army,  but 
is  said  to  have  deserted  and  to  have  been  cap- 
tured and  made  a  gladiator.  In  73  b.c.  he,  with 
a  band  of  fellow  gladiators,  broke  out  of  a  train- 
ing-school at  Capua,  and  taking  refuge  on  Mt. 
Vesuvius,  rallied  roimd  him  thousands  of  slaves. 
He  defeated  Claudius,  sent  against  him  with 
3,000  men,  and  also  Varenius  and  others,  and, 
last  of  all,  Manlius  with  20,000  men.  Spartacus 
tried  to  lead  his  forces  out  of  Italy,  but  tHey  would 
not  go.  Division  arose,  and  Crassus  finally  con- 
quered them.  Spartacus  fell  in  battle,  and  6,000 
of  his  followers  were  crucified  on  the  road  from 
Rome  to  Capua. 
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SPINCE,  CATHARINE  HELEN:  Aiithores.^  and 
economic  writer:  president  of  the  EfTective  Voting 
League  of  South  Australia,  and  vice-president 
of  National  Council  of  Women*  Bom  Melrose, 
Scotland,  Oct.  31.  1825;  arrived  in  South  Aus- 
tralia 183Q.  Since  1859  the  main  interest  of  her 
life  has  been  electoral  reform  on  the  Hare-Spence 
system  of  proportional  representation  or  effective 
voting,  and  she  has  lectured  extensively  on  these 
themes  in  Australia  and  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada-  She  has  also  interested  herself  in  chil- 
dren of  the  State,  Member  of  the  State  Chil- 
dren's Council;  member  of  the  Destitute  Board; 
president  of  Woman^s  Cooperative  Clothing  Fac- 
tory. Held  a  commission  from  the  South  Aus- 
tralian Government  to  inquire  into  educational, 
constitutional,  and  electoral  laws,  the  manage- 
ment of  benevolent  institutions,  and  question  of 
bimetallic  currency.  She  has  written  extensively 
for  the  South  Australian  j)ress  since  1878,  in  The 
Registrr,  Frascr's  Afagn^inc,  Cornhill,  Hitrf^€r*s^ 
Melbourne  Ra'intf,  Vkian'an  Rc%naL%  The  Centen- 
nial, etc.  Authoress  of  many  novels  and  works, 
including  '*The  Laws  We  Live  Under,"  with  chap- 
ters on  elementary  political  economy  and  duties 
of  citizens.  Address:  Av-^eland  Avenue^  North 
Norwood,  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 

SPENCE,  THOMAS:  A  London  Ixiokseller 
who  advocated  the  '*parochialis!in|j"  of  land 
*'so  that  there  nhall  be  no  more  nor  other  land- 
lords in'' the  whole  country  than  the  parishes.'* 
tn  1775  he  read  a  piafier  on  land  nationalization 
before  the  Philosophical  Society  in  Ne^vcastle, 
and  was  thereupon  expelled  from  the  society; 
he  was  also  prosecuted  by  the  government  for 
seUing  seditious  hterature.  Among  other  rc- 
fonns  he  advocated  a  kintl  of  phonography.  His 
Newcastle  paper  ha^s  been  repubhshed  by  the 
modem  English  Socialists. 

SPENCEj  HON,  WILLIAM  GUTHRIE:  Mem- 
ber of  Parliament  for  Darling*  New  South  Wales, 
since  1901;  president  of  the  Australian  Workers* 
Union  since  1886;  born  Orkney,  1846;  elected  to 
Legislature  of  New^  South  Wales  for  Cabar,  1898- 
190 1,  Secretary  and  organizer  of  Amalgamated 
Miners*  Association  for  sixteen  years.  Address: 
Parliament  House,  Melbourne. 

SPENCER,  HERBERT,  was  born  at  Derby, 
England,  in  1S20.  His  father  was  a  school- 
master of  original  character  and  strong  views. 
The  boy  was  delicate  and  backw^ard  in  early 
studies;  was  placed  in  1833  under  the  care  of  his 
uncle  ♦  the  Rev.  Thomas  Spencer,  of  1 1  in  ton »  a 
clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  but  of 
somewhat  radical  views,  and  a  vigorous  advocate 
of  social  reforms.  In  1837  Herbert  Spencer  was 
articled  to  a  civil  engineer,  and  worked  on  the 
I^ondon  &  Birmingham  Railway.  In  1845,  how- 
ever, he  moved  to  London  and  l>egan  his  hterary 
career.  In  1842  he  had  already  written,  in  the 
Nonconformist,  a  series  of  papers  on  *'The  Proper 
Sphere  of  Government.**  From  1848  to  1852  he 
wrote  on  the  Economist ^  and  in  1850  published 
his  '*Socia!  Statics/*  the  radicalism  and  brilliancy 
of  which  gained  him  friends  like  Huxley  (q.  v.) 
and  George  Eliot,  In  1855  appeared  his  "Prin- 
ciples of  Psychology/'  by  many  considered  his 
greatest  work.  Already  mterested  in  the  unity 
of  sciences  and  in  the  evolutionary  philosophy,  he 
projected  in  1859  an  entire  system  of  philosophy, 
to  the  development  of  which,  in  volum^^  on  dif- 


ferent portions  of  the  subject »  he  has  directed  his 
hfe.  First  Principles"  appeared  in  1S62;  "Thei 
Principles  of  Biology*^  (2  vols.)  ;  **The  Principles 
Psychology"  (2  vols.) ;  '*The  Principles  of  Socio] 
o^y'Cl  vol  s,);  "The  Principles  of  Etnics"  (a  vols-] 
have  followed  at  different  periods ;  the  last  volu 
of  the  "  Principles  of  Sociology  "  only  appeared  ii 
iSq6.  In  ail  these  works  he  argues,  with  lai 
learning  and  great  ability,  that  all  phenomena 
matter  and  of  mind,  all  motion  and  all  force,  pi 
ceed  on  a  law^  of  gradual  development,  from  t 
general  to  the  particular,  from  a  simple  homi 
gene o us  uniformity  to  a  complex  heterogenco 
multiformity.  This  evolution  proceeds,  he  argu* 
on  laws  of  natural  struggle  for  existence, 
natural  selection,  and  the  resultant  survival 
the  fittest.  The  same  general  principles  he  h. 
worked  out  on  many  detached  subjects,  in  his 
"The  Data  of  Ethics  "  a  part  of  his  "Principles  of. 
Ethics"  (1S79),  "Education"  (1861),  ''The  Stud^ 
of  Sociology"  (1872),  ** Descriptive  Sociology 
(1^7.1-7^)1  "Justice*'  (1891) — several  essays  " 
which  he  bitterly  attacks  the  Socialist  tendency 
of  the  day.  "The  Coming  Slavery."  "The  Grei 
Political  Superstition,"  "The  Sins  of  Legislators,' 
**The  New  Toryism,"  have  been  collected  unde 
the  title  of  "Man  vs.  The  SUte.*'  Died  Dec.  S 
1903. 

(For  a  discussion  of  Mr.  Spencer's  sociological 
views,  see  articles  Evolution  and  Socialism.) 
Mr.  Si:>encer  has  advocated  his  views  with  su^ 
power  that  he  is  sometimes  called  the  philosophi 
of  the  century;  but  Ms  intluence  is  to-day  di; 
tinctly  weaning  in  tiniversity  circles,  while  his  la 
utterances  in  "Justice,*'  disowning  his  formi 
p>osition  taken  in  "Social  Sta.tics/'  chap,  viii 
ist  ed.,  that  equity  does  not  allow  private  pro 
erty  in  land,  has  much  hurt  his  influence  amoi 
the  masses.  His  present  view  is  that,  tho  abi 
lute  equity  does  not  allow  private  projierty 
land,  to  nationalize  land  without  comi>ensati" 
would  be  wTong,  since  society  has  allowed  privai 
ownership,  and  that,  with  compensation 
nationalize  land  would  do  no  good.  In  his  "So- 
cial Statics/'  however,  he  asked,  How  long  it  took 
a  wTong  to  grow  into  a  right  ? 

Many  writers,  like  Huxley  and  Ritchie,  have 
accused  Spencer  of  inconsistency  in  seeing  the 
necessity  of  the  subordination  of  the  part  to  tl 
whole  in  the  bodily  organism,  but  not  in  the  soci 
organism    (see    Evolution);  but  he  remains 
s  ted  fast  foe  of  all  steps    even    tending   toward 
sociahsm.     (See    Individualism.)     The    gene 
fundamental  proposition  of  his  individualism 
has  thus  stated : 


us 

1 


im«       I 


The  sphere  of  existence  into  which  wo  are  thrown 

adorriing  room  for  the  unrestrained  activity  of  all,  and 

all  ftOf&essinR.  in  virtue  of  their  constitutions,  similar  clairrts 
to  such  unrestrainwl  activity,  there  is  no  cnurse  but  to  ap- 
portion out  the  unavoidable  restraint  equally.     When^foj 
we  arrive  at  the  general  proposition  that  every  man 
claim  the  fullest  liberty  to  exercise  his  faculties  compatf 
with  the  possession  of  like  liberty  by  every  other  man  {. 
Spencer,  '  Social  Statics,"  chap.  iv,). 


SPOILS  SYSTEM:  This  is  the  name  usual 
given  to  the  custom  of  considering  the  besto 
of  public  offices,  by  the  party  in  power,  on  tl 
parti zans  of  the  party  as  a  reward  for  service  to 
the  party  in  elections,  etc.  It  develops  rings. 
bosses*  and  corruption.  (For  further  consider- 
ation of  it,  see  Civiu-Service  Reform.) 

STANDARD  OF  COMFORT:  Many  men  be- 
lieve that  wages  def>end  on  the  standard  of 
comfort  of  the  class  of  men  receiving  the  wages* 
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They  amie  that  if  wages  fall  materially  below 
what  wiQ  enable  men  to  maintain  their  "stand- 
ard of  comfort,"  they  will  usually  strike  or  agi- 
tate in  some  way  for  higher  wages;  that,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  wages  are  high  enough  to  maintain 
their  standard  of  living,  they  will  remain  usually 
content;  and  therefore,  that  the  way  to  raise 
wages  is  to  raise  the  standard  of  comfort,  while 
all  that  tends  to  make  living  cheaper  tends,  other 
things  being  equal,  to  lower  wages.  (For  a  full 
discussion  of  this,  see  Short-Hour  Movement; 
also  Expenditure;  Wages.) 

STAHTON,  ELIZABETH,  n€e  CADY:  Woman 
suffragist  and  lecturer;  bom  Johnstown,  N.  Y., 
1815.  In  1840  she  married  Henry  B.  Stanton, 
reformer,  author,  and  state  senator.  Attending 
the  World's  Anti-Slavery  Convention  in  London 
she  met  Lucretia  Mott.  Till  1847  she  resided  in 
Boston,  Mass.,  then  removed  to  Seneca  Falls, 
N.  Y.;  in  1848  she  signed  with  Lucretia  Mott  the 
call  to  the  first  Woman's  Rights  Convention, 
which  met  July  17,  1848.  She  devoted  her  life 
to  this  cause,  addressing:  meetings,  attending  leg- 
islative hearings,  and  cu-culating  petitions  in  the 
United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  France.  She 
canvassed  Kansas  in  1867,  and  Michigan  in  1874. 
President  of  the  National  Association  till  1892, 
and  president  of  the  first  International  Council 
of  Women,  held  at  Washington  in  1888.  Died 
in  1903. 

STATE,  THE:  The  State,  says  Professor 
Bui^gess  ("Political  Science  and  Constitutional 
Law,"  vol.  i.,  p.  51),  is  "a  particular  portion  of 
mankind  viewed  as  an  organized  unit."  With 
this  general  definition  in  mind  we  shall  in  this 
article  briefly  trace  the  development  of  the 
ideal  of  the  State.  (For  actual  historical  de- 
velopment of  organized  society,  see  articles 
Sociology;  Primitive  Property;  and  Family.) 

The  conception  of  the  State  which  first  pre- 
vailed in  Asia  and  also  in  Greece  recognized  it 
as  a  natural  part  of  the  world,  and,  like  the 
world,  the  gift  of  the  gods.  The  Asiatic  kings 
claimed  to  rule  by  right  divine,  and  usualljr  to 
be  descended  from  the  ^ods.  The  Greek  city- 
State  was  considered  of  divine  origin.  The  State 
represented  to  them  the  moral  order  of  the  world, 
in  which  human  nature  fills  its  end.  The  State 
was  not  a  machine,  but  an  end  in  itself. 

Plato  says  ("DeRep.,"  v..  p.  462):  "The  best  State  is  that 
which  approaches  most  nearly  to  the  condition  of  the  individ- 
ual. If  a  part  of  the  body  sufTers.  the  whole  body  feels  the 
hurt  and  sympathizes  altogether  with  the  part  affected. " 
Aristotle  declares  that  "man  is  by  nature  a  political  animal." 
and  says  ("Pol.,"  iii.,  9,  §  14)  the  State  is  "the  association  of 
clans  and  villajge  communities  in  a  complete  and  self-sufificing 
life."  "The  State."  he  says  ("Pol.,"  i.,  2,  {  8),  "comes  into 
being  for  the  sake  of  mere  life,  but  exists  for  the  sake  of  the 
goodlife."    The  Greek  Sute  is  all  in  all.     (See  Athens.) 

The  Roman  ideal  follows  Greek  models,  but 
with  the  Roman  genius  for  jurisprudence  con- 
ceives of  law  as  the  creature  of  the  State,  and 
the  State  as  based  on  the  assent  of  the  people. 
Cicero  ("De  Rep.,"  i.,  26)  says  the  State  is  "the 
people  organized."  In  the  Middle  Ages  we  have 
Grefek  ideals,  Roman  jurisprudence,  (jermanic 
personal  hberty,  all  blending  with  Christian 
teachings.  Both  Church  and  State  are  conceived 
as  coming  from  God.  Which  is  supreme?  This 
is  the  problem  of  the  Middle  Ages.  We  have 
also  attempts,  characteristically  based  on  the 
Bible  precedent  of  the  covenant  of  King  David 
with  toe  elders  of  Israel,  to  show  that  the  State 


rests  on  the  consent  of  the  people.  We  have 
finally  Saxon  love  of  personal  liberty,  placing  the 
individual  as  the  center  and  not  the  State,  giving 
the  germs  of  constitutional  government.  Feud- 
alism, with  its  personal  element,  its  homage  and 
service,  is  the  characteristic  form.  Gr^Sually 
from  this  develops  the  centralized  State,  and 
Machiavelli  at  the  beginning  of  modem  times 
concerns  himself  with  the  policy  of  kings.  Bodin 
sees  in  the  State  **a  right  government,  with 
sovereign  power,  of  several  households  and  their 
common  possessions."  Grotius  calls  the  State 
"the  complete  tmion  of  free  men  who  join  them- 
selves together  for  the  purpose  of  enjoying  law 
and  for  the  sake  of  pubuc  welfare."  This  is  the 
transition  to  the  contract  theory.  With  Protes- 
tantism and  the  dawn  of  modem  freedom  the  in- 
dividual is  sovereign.  The  State  is  a  compact 
between  sovereign  individuals.  With  Hobbes, 
however,  individuals  have  contracted  with  each 
other  to  give  over  their  rights  to  some  sovereign 
pHOwer,  and  henceforth,  having  given  over  their 
rights,  must  absolutely  obey  the  sovereign.  He 
says  ("Leviathan,"  Morley  ed.,  p.  84): 

The  State  is  established  by  a  covenant  of  every  man  with 
every  man  in  such  manner  as  if  every  man  should  say  to  every 
man,  **I  authorize  and  give  up  my  right  of  {(ovemmpr  myself 
to  this  man  or  to  the  assembly  of  men  on  this  condition,  that 
those  give  up  their  ri^ht  to  him  and  authorize  all  his  actions 
in  like  manner."  This  done,  the  multitude  so  united  in  one 
person  is  called  a  commonwealth,  in  Latin  civitas.  This  is 
the  generation  of  that  great  "leviathan,"  or  rather,  to  speak 
more  reverently,  of  that  "mortal  God"  to  which  we  owe, 
under  the  inynortal  God,  our  peace  and  defense." 

With  Locke  the  State  is  also  the  result  of  a 
contract,  but  the  individuals  retain  their  sover- 
eignty and  we  have  constitutional  government, 
and  the  people  can  judge  the  king.  Rousseau 
carries  the  doctrine  of  individual  sovereignty,  of 
the  social  contract,  and  of  natural  rights  to  their 
logical  extremes,  and  leads  us  to  the  French 
Revolution.  (See  Natural  Rights.)  In  Amer- 
ica the  same  doctrine  has  led  to  the  various  bills 
of  right  and  the  Hmitation  of  government  to  that 
which  the  people  expressly  allow  the  government 
to  do  in  their  charters  and  constitution.  The 
result  is  the  tving  of  the  hands  of  legislation  by 
the  dead  hand  of  constitutions  framed  for  other 
days  and  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty  to  be 
changed.  (See  Constitution  and  Constitu- 
tionalism.) 

Revolting  from  the  results  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution, the  historical  school  denied  that  the  State 
was  in  any  such  sense  the  result  of  a  contract. 
Savigny  ( 'System  des  rom.  Richts,"  i.,  p.  22) 
calls  the  State  "the  bodilv  form  of  the  spiritual 
community  of  the  nations,'^  or  "  the  organic  mani- 
festation of  the  nation."  Burke  says  ("Reflec- 
tions on  the  Revolution  in  France  ") : 

Society  is  indeed  a  contract.  Subordinate  contracts  for 
objects  of  mere  occasional  interest  may  be  dissolved  at  pleas- 
ure. But  the  State  otight  not  to  be  considered  as  nothing 
better  than  a  partnership  agreement  in  a  trade  of  pepper  and 
cofTee,  calico  or  tobacco,  or  some  other  such  low  concern,  to  be 
taken  up  for  a  little  temporary  interest,  and  to  be  dissolved  by 
the  fancy  of  the  parties.  It  is  to  be  looked  upon  with  other 
reverence,  because  it  is  not  a  partnership  in  things  subser- 
vient only  to  the  gross  animal  existence  of  a  temporary  and 
perishable  nature.  It  is  a  partnership  in  all  science,  a  part- 
nership in  all  art.  a  partnership  in  every  virtue  and  in  all  per- 
fection. As  the  ends  of  such  partnership  cannot  be  obtained 
in  many  generations,  it  becomes  a  partnership  not  only  be- 
tween those  who  are  living  but  between  those  who  are  living, 
and  those  who  are  dead,  and  those  who  are  to  be  bom.  Each 
contract  in  each  particular  state  is  but  a  clause  in  the  great 
primeval  contract  of  eternal  society. 

Buckle  strives  to  explain  the  State  by  a  con- 
sideration of  the  forces  of  nature.     The  Germans 
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hftw  developed  a  more  ideal  conception  of  the 
SlAte^  Kant  calls  it  *'a  collective  being" 
fWerke,  ed.  Rusenkranz."  vii.,  197).  Hegel 
ftays.  ''The  State  is  the  realization  of  the  moral 
wiea.  It  is  the  moral  spirit  a.s  substantial  will.** 
Bluntschli,  uniting  the  German  idealism  and  the 
mofiern  historical  view,  says  ("The  Theory  of  the 
fcilair,"  tr  ,  bk.  i,»  chap,  i.):  "The  State  is  a  com- 
bination or  association  of  men,  in  the  form  of 
Uovcrinnent  and  governed  on  a  definite  territory, 
ianitt*d  together  into  a  moral  organized  masculine 
[)cn»cinaUty,  or,  more  shortly,  the  State  is  the 
poltlicatly  organized  national  person  of  a  definite 
irountf y.  '  The  present  tendency  in  England 
ftnd  America  is  to  discard  all  abstract  theories  of 
nHtt4ra1  ri^^hts  and  to  ask  what  is  the  actual  con- 
t4!nt  o(  the  State  idea.  Hence  Professor  Bur- 
^^Hn's  dehnition,  as  quoted  above,  "A  particular 
portion  of  mankind  viewed  as  an  organii:ed  unit." 

Ftluntftchli  finds  as  necessary  to  the  concept  of  &  State 
f  1)  A  nuTiiber  of  men,  {2}  a  fixi  territory,  (3)  unity,  mainly 
tlovrloEied  by  history,  (4)  an  orKanir  nature,  (s>  a  moral  and 
Mpirjtual  chwmcler,  (E>)  a  maseuhnc  personality,  He  says. 
•'The  highest  conception  of  the  State — which,  however,  has 

I  yet  heen  realized — is  humanity  organisted," 

Professor  Burgess  ("Political  Science  and  Com- 
parative Constitutional  Law/'  voL  i.) 

crmNidcim  aa  "the  pecuHar  chamcteristtcs  of  the  orRanization 
which  we  call  the  State"  (i)  that  it  us  all-comprehensive. 
"Itft  ort<anizalion  embracer  all  persons,  natural  or  le^ah  and 
A 11  a»sucia Lions  of  persons."  (2)  It  is  exclusive.  "Political 
iidtrnre  ami  puhHc  law  »lo  not  recognize  the  existence  of  an 
imfifrium  in  imperio"  ii)  It  is  permanent.  "It  docai  not 
Ite  within  the  power  of  men  to  create  it  to-day  and  destroy  it 
to-tnonow,  as  caprice  may  move  them."  (4)  The  State  is 
wivcreiMn.     "This  h  its  most  e&sential  principle." 

Concerning  sovereignty  Professor  Burgess  says : 

t  Ufiderwtand  by  it  original.  alHi-olute,  unlimited,  universal 
power  over  the  individual  subject  and  over  all  associations  of 
AttbjftetM,     This   is   a   proposition   from   which    most   of   the 

fmbUrUt^  down  to  the  most  modern  period  have  labored  hard 
o  e»cape.  It  has  appeared  to  them  to  contain  the  destruc- 
titin  of  individual  hberty  and  individual  rij?hts.  .  .  .  Tliey 
tin  not  lUJlTicienlly  rJistinjiuL'ih  the  State  from  theeovemment. 
They  »ec  the  danger  to  individual  liberty  of  recognixing  an 
unthulted  power  in  the  government,  and  they  immediately 
cimdude  that  the  5iamc  danger  exists  if  the  sovereignty  of  the 
State  Ijc  recoKni/ed.  ^  *  ,  rhe  unlimited  sovereignty  of  the 
State  t»  not  hostile  to  individual  liberty,  but  is  its  source  and 
intpport.  Deprixe  the  State,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  of  the 
ixower  to  tietcrminc  the  elements  and  the  scope  of  individual 
lil»erty>  and  the  results  must  tie  that  <jach  individual  will 
maki^  mjch  determination,  wholly  or  in  part,  for  himwIJt;  that 
tlie  detcrfairmtions  of  diflercnl  individuals  will  come  into  con- 
lllet  with  each  other,  and  that  those  individuals  only  who 
^'■HVt  tiower  to  help  themselves  will  remain  free,  reducing  the 
k  ftilt  to  personal  subjection.  ,  .  .  No  Stale  has  made  liberty 
10  full  and  Rcncral  as  the  modem  national  popular  State, 
Now  the  modem  national  popular  Stale  is  the  most  perfectly 
and  utMlisputedly  sovereign  organization  of  the  State  which 
the  world  has  yet  attained. 

Concerning  the  fornix  of  the  State  Aristotle 
found  three  primitive  forms,  monarchy,  aristoc- 
racy, and  "polity.**  lie  uses  democracy  only 
in  a  bad  sense,  the  three  i>erversions  of  the  State 
iK'ing  with  him  tyranny,  oligarchy,  and  democ- 
racy  or  ochlocracy.  Others  have  added  "the 
mixed  State."     (See  Political  Sciekce.) 

STATE  RIGHTS:  From  1789  to  1870  the 
tjuestion  of  state  rights,  or  the  question  of  the 
rights  of  the  respective  states  of  the  United  States 
in  reference  to  the  federal  government,  was  a 
burning  question,  (For  a  discussion  of  the  his- 
tory, see  Centralization ;  also  Constitution.) 
In  1830  occurred  the  celebrated  debate  between 
Mr.  Webster  and  Mr.  Hayne  upon  this  question, 
and  South  Carolina  claimed  the  right  of  nulhfi- 
cation.     This  led  eventually  to  seoession  and  the 


war  of  1861-65,  which  settled  the  doctrine,  in 
most  respects,  at  least,  against  the  believers  in 
state  sovereignty  if  not  in  state  rights. 

Says  Mr.  James  Bryce  ("American  Common* 
wealth/'  1st  ed.,  chap.  xxxvi.)i 


What,  then*  do  the  rights  of  a  state  now  include?  Every 
right  or  pou\cr  of  a  government  except: 

The  right  of  secession  (not  abrogated  in  terms,  but  ad* 
mitted  since  The  war  to  be  no  longer  claimable.  It  is  exprcflk 
ly  negatived  in  the  recent  constitutions  of  several  SouthefQ 
stales). 

Powers  which  the  constitution  withholds  from  the  states 
(including  that  of  intercourse  with  foneign  government*). 

Powers  which  the  constitution  expressly  confers  on  the 
federal  government. 


STATISTICS:  The  science  of  statistics,  strictly 
speaking,  has  no  more  place  in  an  encyclopedia  of 
social  reform  than  a  discussion  of  grammar  or 
arithmetic.  Yet  statistics  are  not  only  so  con- 
tinually used  in  social  reform  discussion,  but  so 
frequently  misused,  that  a  brief  statement  of  the 
generally  accredited  correct  use  of  statistics  seeras 
practically  necessary.  Sfj  imfjortant  indeed  arc 
statistics  in  social  study  that  Professor  MarshaD 
has  called  statistics  the  straw  out  of  which  the 
economist  has  to  make  his  bricks.  (*'  Evidence  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Census,"  1890.)  Yet 
half'baked  bricks  w^eaken  a  large  proyjortion  of 
economic  structures.  In  this  article  we  only, 
however,  give  general  principles,  since  the  history 
and  details  of  the  science  are  not  our  field.  We 
abridge  these  principles  from  a  recent  statement 
of  one  of  the  highest  modern  authorities  in  the 
science.  Prof.  A.  L.  Bonley  (in  the  Introduction  to 
his  "National  Progress  in  Wealth  and  Trade"). 
He  says  in  brief: 

(a)  Statistics  must  cover  the  whole  field  of  inquiry.     If 

statistics  citnnot  be  made  complete,  or  at 

,      .  least    if   wc   cannot    be   sure   that    the   part 

FriIL<tlJ}let  neglected  is  unimportant,  wc  can  eslAblish 
no  positive  assertion;  [.lartial  statistics  are 
suitable  only  for  party  purposes, 

(6)  All  statistics  used  must  be  closely  related  to  the  quan- 
tity whose  change  we  wish  to  examine.  Trade  prosperity  is 
not  sufHciently  tested  by  the  traffic  on  railwa>'B  or  by  clearing- 
houRc  returns;  the  stress  of  poverty  is  not  measured  by  the 
return*  of  pauperism.  Such  estimates  are  only  enough  to 
indicate  the  proViable  course  of  change,  and  to  throw  the  bur- 
den of  proof  on  those  who  allege  that  the  tests  are  insul5cse»t. 

ic)  When  dealing  with  a  quantity  which  Auctuates  year 
by  year,  no  Jiidgment  can  be  formed  without  examination 
of  the  records  of  a  long  series  of  years.  Thus  prices  of  wheat 
and  of  other  commodities  fluctuate  violently,  and  it  is  only 
after  a  long  period  that  it  can  be  ascertained  whether  there 
h  a  permanent  change  of  leveh  Most  statistics  relating  to 
trade  are  subject  to  alternate  expansion  and  contraction,  and 
it  is  only  by  looking  at  the  figures  year  by  year  for  a  lon^ 
period  that  the  rate  of  progress  can  rt  estimated. 

id)  The  iiurchasinj{  power  of  gold  is  continually  chang- 
ing and  it  is  always  necessary  to  examine  statistics  relat- 
ing to  the  value  of  sooda  to  tell  whether  an  an^ument 
will  be  affected  if  wc  express  the  fact-s  in  quantities  instead 
of  in  value,  Tlius  statements  as  regards  money  wages  are 
of  little  utility  till  wc  know  how  retail  prices  are  changing, 
Apr»arent  increases  of  exports  or  imfiorts  are  often  attribu* 
table  to  the  ini)ated  price  of  particular  commodities.  The 
apfmrent  relative  growth  of  the  trades  of  two  nations  often 
has  quite  a  different  aspicct  when  we  look  at  their  quantitr 
instead  of  their  values. 

{e)   Before  the  change  in  a  total  is  used  as  significant, 

must  be  considered  whether  the  various  groups  which  coi 

pose  it  arc  of  the  same  nature,  or  whether  a  change  in  one 
part  has  masked  a  change  in  the  opiH'sitc  direction  in  the 
other.  The  degree  of  similarity  requisite  depends  entirely 
on  the  problem  considered.  The  question  should  always  be 
put:  Is  the  total  (or  average)  computed  from  items  whose  dis- 
similarity in  any  respect  can  alfect  the  problem  in  handP 

Tile  result  often  is  that  it  is  fi>und  that  no  definite  con- 
clusion can  be  drawn.  It  is  humiliating  to  have  to  admit 
that  our  prosit ive  knowledge  is  so  limited,  and  it  is  naturm) 
to  ask  whether  more  cannot  be  done  in  the  way  of  official 
inquiry  or  private  investigation.  There  is  doubtleis  a  wf^" 
field  for  the  latter,  but  the  unofficial  student  is  constanl 
handicapped  by  the  absence  of  essential  data  wfaidh 
government  only  can  collect. 

RBPEBENrES:  A,   L.   Bowley,   Etemettts  of  Statistics  (lootfl 
A.  Mertter,  History,  Theory,  and  Teckmqm  of  Statistics; 
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R.  Mayo-Smith.  Statistics  and  Sociology:  A.  Ninshornc, 
Elements  of  Vital  Statistics  (1899);  M.  G.  Mulhall.  Diction- 
ary of  Statistics  (latest  ed.,  1898):  Annuals:  Statistical 
Abstract  of  the  U.  S.;  Statistical  Abstracts  (variotts  Boards 
of  Trade,  Great  Britain);  Statistisches  Jahrbuck  fur  das 
Deutsche  Reich;  Annuoire  statistique  de  la  France.  (All 
of  these  print  valuable  international  statistics.)  For  sep- 
arate countries  and  subject,  see  each  country  and  subject. 

STEAD,  WILLIAM  THOMAS:  Editor  of  Eng- 
lish Review  of  Reviews;  bom  1849,  at  Embleton, 
Northumberland;  son  of  a  Congregational  min- 
ister ;  left  school  at  fourteen ;  in  1 87 1  was  editor  of 
Northern  Echo,  Darlington,  the  first  halfpenny 
morning  paper  in  England;  1880-83  was  assist- 
ant editor  01  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  becoming  its  edi- 
tor in  1 883.  Left  the  Gazette  in  1 890  to  found  the 
Review  of  Reviews.  Three  months  in  jail  for 
technical  breach  of  the  law  committed  in  securing 
the  raising  of  the  age  of  consent  for  girls  from 
thirteen  to  sixteen  years.  A  reform  in  this  re- 
gard was  secured  by  the  publication  of  "The 
Maiden  Tribute  of  Modem  Babylon."  Took 
prominent  part  in  the  Conference  at  The  Hague  in 
1 889.  Traveled  extensively  in  the  United  States. 
For  four  years  edited  Borderland;  issued  "Penny 
Poets"  and  "Books  for  the  Bairns."  Mr.  Stead 
confesses  himself  a  free  trader,  and  as  much  of 
an  imperialist  and  Socialist  as  is  compatible 
with  a  due  regard  to  common  sense  and  the  Ten 
Commandments.  Author:  "Truth  About  the 
Navy";  "Maiden  Tribute  of  Modem  Babylon"; 
"The  Truth  About  Russia";  "The  Pope  and  the 
New  Era";  "If  Christ  Came  to  Chicago";  "The 
United  States  of  Europe  " ;  "The  Americanization 
of  the  World";  "The  Best  or  Worst  of  Empires, 
Which  Shall  It  Be?"  He  edited  the  Courier  de 
la  Conference,  a  daily  for  four  months  during  The 
Hague  Conference  in  1907.  Address:  Mowbray 
House,  Norfolk  Street,  Strand,  London. 

STEADMAN,  WILLIAM  CHARLES:  English 
Labor  M.  P.;  bom  1860;  apprenticed  as  a  lad  to 
the  barge-building  traae,  he  pursued  that  calling 
until  1892  when  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
London  County  Council.  Secretary  of  Barge 
Builders'  Union  since  1882.  In  1890  he  success- 
fully managed  a  strike  for  better  conditions.  In 
1898  he  was  elected  to  Parliament  for  Central 
Finsbury,  and  again  in  1906  (Liberal  and  Labor). 
He  was  president  of  the  Trade-Union  Congress 
1902,  and  secretary,  and  in  1005  president  Na- 
tional Housing  Council.  Address:  49  Rectory 
Square,  Stepney,  London,  E. 

STEnr,  HEmRICH  FRIEDRICH  KARL, 
BARON  VON:  Prussian  statesman;  bom  in 
Nassau,  1757.  Studying  at  Gottingen,  from 
1773  to  1777,  in  1780  he  entered  the  service  of 
Prussia  as  an  official  in  the  mining  department. 
Rising  in  office,  was  made  in  1804  Nlinister  of 
State.  Abolished  serfdom  and  internal  custom 
duties  in  Prussia,  and  introduced  other  reforms 
which  largdjr  paved  the  way  to  German  unity. 
Frederick  William  III.  dismissed  him  in  1807  on 
account  of  his  criticism  of  the  royal  policy,  but 
was  obliged  to  recall  him  to  office  six  months 
later,  till  Napoleon  compelled  the  king  to  finally 
dismiss  him.  In  Russia  and  in  Germany,  how- 
ever. Stein  worked  against  Napoleon,  and  after 
Napoleon's  downfall  Stein  became  president  of. 
a  central  commission  to  administer  the  lands 
occupied  by  the  allied  armies.  After  this  he  re- 
fused an  office  and  lived  in  retirement  in  Frank- 
fort and  Westphalia  till  his  death  in  Westphalia 
in  1831. 


STEIN,  LORENZ  VON:  Political  economist; 
bom  Eckemf orde  in  1 8 1 5 .  Raised  in  orphanage, 
but  was  enabled  by  Frederick  VI.  to  study  at 
Kiel  and  Jena.  Traveling  in  France,  he  met  in 
Paris  Catlet,  Louis  Blanc,  Reybaud,  and  other 
Fourierist  Socialists;  published  in  1844  "Der  So- 
zialismus  und  Kommunismus  des  heutigen  Frank- 
reich."  In  1846  he  became  professor  at  Kiel,  and 
published  various  books,  among  others  his  "Sys- 
tem der  Staatwissenschaft.  "  In  1852  he  lost  his 
position,  but  in  1855  became  professor  of  political 
economy  at  Vienna.  Here  he  published,  among 
other  writings,  "Lehrbuch  der  Volkswirtschaft," 
"Lehrbuch  der  Finanzwissenschaf t, "  and  above 
all  his  great  "Die  Verwaltungslehre "  (7  vols.), 
which  were  long  an  authority  in  administrative 
science.     He  died  in  Vienna  in  1890. 

STELZLE,  CHARLES:  Presbyterian  clergy- 
man; superintendent  of  the  Department  of 
Church  and  Labor  in  the  Presbyterian  Church; 
bom  1869  in  New  York  City.  Attended  schools 
of  the  city,  but  began  to  be  breadwinner  at  eight 
years  of  age.  In  his  eleventh  year  gave  up  school 
altogether  and  worked  at  various  occupations. 
Apprenticed  at  fifteen  years  to  learn  the  machin- 
ist's trade  with  the  firm  of  R.  Hoe  &  Co.  Em- 
ployed at  this  work  for  eight  years.  During  that 
time,  at  evening  schools  of  the  city  and  under  pri- 
vate tutors,  gained  what  was  practically  a  college 
education.  Convinced  by  his  experience  among 
the  2,000  men  in  the  machine-shops  of  the  slight 
hold  the  Church  had  on  the  working  men,  resolved 
to  enter  ministry  for  the  express  purpose  of  win- 
ning such  men  for  Christ  and  the  Church.  Studied 
for  a  year  at  the  Moody  Bible  Institute,  Chicago; 
became  pastor  of  a  church  among  working  men 
in  Minneapolis.  Had  pastorates  afterward  in  New 
York  City  and  in  St.  Louis.  Then  called  to  his 
present  work  as  superintendent  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Church  and  Labor  of  the  Board  of  Home 
Missions  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United 
States  of  America.  Mr.  Stelzle,  as  a  trade-union- 
ist, calls  himself  an  opportunist.  He  is  con- 
vinced that  the  social  problem  will  never  be 
settled  except  upon  a  moral  and  religious  basis; 
believes  that  the  Church  has  an  important  part 
in  the  solution  of  this  question,  and  that  it  should 
have  a  clear,  clean-cut  message  concerning  the 
every-day  needs  of  the  common  people.  He 
writes  regularly  a  syndicate  article  for  the  labor 
press  of  the  country,  which  is  published  in  about 
300  papers.  Author:  "The  Working  Men  and 
Social  Problems";  "Boys  of  the  Street,  How  to 
Win  -Them";  "Messages  to  Working  Men"; 
"Christianity's  Storm  Center:  A  Study  of  the 
Modem  City."  Address:  156  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York  City. 

STEPHENS,  URIAH  SMITH:  Founder  of  the 
Knights  of  Labor;  bom  near  Cape  May,  N.  J., 
1 821;  educated  for  the  Baptist  ministry,  but 
was  compelled  to  learn  a  trade;  became  a  tailor. 
He  taught  school  and  traveled  extensively,  but 
mainly  followed  his  trade  in  Philadelphia.  In 
1869  he  was  the  main  founder  of  the  Knights  of 
Labor  {q.  v.),  the  first  Master  Workman  of  Assem- 
bly No.  I,  and  in  1878  was  chosen  the  first  Grand 
Master  Workman.     He  died  in  1882. 

STEPNIAK,  SERGIUS  MICHAEL  DROGO- 
MANOFF:  Russian  radical;  bom  in  the  Ukraine 
Mountains  in  1 84 1 .  Studied  at  KieflF,  and  became 
a  teacher  of  history  there;  professor  in  1870;  re- 
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moved  by  the  govemmetit  in  1876.  and  driven 
into  exile,  because  of  his  strictures  on  Count  Tol- 
stoi. He  had  written  works,  as  early  as  1862, 
which  had  been  pubUshed,  and  he  now  went  to 
Switzeriand  and  w^ote  in  the  Little  Rus;sian  dia- 
lect against  absolutism  and  for  democracy  in 
Russia.  In  1885  he  removed  to  London,  and 
became  a  leading  authority  on  Russian  subjects, 
and  a  steady  worker  for  social  and  political  re- 
forms, Hedied  in  London,  1895.  Author:  '^Un- 
derground  Russia*';  '*The  Career  of  a  Nihilist"; 
an<f  numerous  other  works. 

STEVENS,  LILLIAN  M.  M.:  President  Na- 
tional Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union; 
bom  1844,  at  Do%'er.  Me.;  educated  at  Fox- 
croft  Academy ;  a  teacher  in  the  schools  of  Maine 
until  her  marriage.  In  1874  assisted  in  the  or- 
gan iisation  of  the  W Oman's  Christian  Temperance 
Union  of  Maine,  was  its  first  treasurer,  and  after- 
ward its  president.  From  1894-98  was  vice- 
president  of  tke  National  Union ;  after  the  death, 
in  i8q8,  of  Miss  Willard,  became  the  acting  presi- 
dent, and  on  the  meeting  of  the  National  Conven- 
tion at  St.  Paul  that  same  year  w^as  herself  elected 
to  the  presidency;  reelected  every  year  since. 
Vice-president  of  the  World's  Woman's  Christian 
Temperance  Union.  One  of  the  managers  of  the 
World *s  Columbian  Exposition ,  1 89 2-93 ;  was 
for  years  representative  for  Maine  in  the  National 
Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction.  Mrs. 
Stevens  believes  in  one  standard  of  purity  for 
men  and  women;  that  total  abstinence  from  in- 
toxicating li<|iior  is  the  only  safe  and  beneficent 
course.  She  also  firmly  believes  that  state  and 
national  prohibition  of  the  liquor  traffic  would 
greatly  help  toward  the  settlement  of  all  other 
reform  questions.     Address:   Portland,  Me. 

STEWARD,  IRA,  "Father  of  the  Eight-Hour 
Philosophy/'  was  a  workingman  of  English  birth, 
who,  with  Mr.  George  E.  McNeill  and  others, 
founded  the  Boston  Eight-Hour  League.  Mr. 
Steward's  thoughts  have  been  best  developed  by 
one  whose  position,  in  many  ways,  was  opposed 
to  his,  namely,  by  Mr.  Gun  ton  (q.v.)  in  his  book 
on  '* Wealth  and  Progress."  (See  Eight-Hour 
Movement.) 

STEWART, JAMES DEiraAM:  Metaphysician; 
economist;  bom  Edinburgh,  1712.  Educated  at 
the  University  of  Edinburgh,  entered  the  law, 
spent  some  time  on  the  Continent.  He  became 
so  involved  and  compromised  by  his  relations 
with  the  Pretender  to  the  throne  that  he  was  un- 
able to  return  to  Scotland,  but  was  obliged  to 
remain  on  the  Continent  froni  1745  ^^  ^7^3- 
He  published  in  1767  '*An  Inquiry  into  the  Prin- 
ciples of  Political  Economy/'  the  best  known 
01  his  many  writings.  His  complete  works,  po- 
litical.  metaphysical,  and  chronological,  were 
collected  and  published  by  his  son  in  1806. 
Died  in  Lanarkshire,  1780.  (See  Political 
Economy,) 

SXmiTER,  MAX:  Pseudonym  of  Kaspar 
Schmidt,  an  extreme  individualist  writer  of  Ger- 
many, bom  Bayreuth,  1806;  studied  at  Berlin, 
Erlangen,  and  Konigsberg,  first  theology,  then 
philosophy.  Spent  his  life  as  a  teacher,  but  was 
always  a  student.  He  wrote  in  1S45  '*Der  Ein- 
2i|pe  und  sein  Eigentum"  (The  Individual  ami 
Hjs  Property),  a  book  which  most  philosophic 
anarchists  consider  one  of  the  earliest  and  ablest 


statements  of  their  views. 
1S56,     (See  Akarchism,) 


Died  at  Berlin 


ST,  LOUIS:  Situated,  as  it  is,  near  to  the  center 
of  population  in  the  United  States,  is  in  many 
respects  at  once  a  Northern,  Southern,  Eastern, 
and  Western  city,  the  center  of  vast  railroad  in- 
terests and  of  great  wealth,  yet  with  a  population 
more  complex,  than  even  most  Amencan  cities, 
and  has  had  more  than  her  share  of  intricate  social 
problems.     Founded  as  a  fur-trading  center  in 
1764,  first  French,   then  Spanish,  then  French 
again,  ceded  to  the  U.  S.  by  the  Louisiana  Pur- 
chase Act  of  1803,  chartered  in   1822,  growing 
rapidly  after   1830,  her  emigration  since   1850, 
owing  largely  to  the  revolutionary  movements  of 
1S48,  has  Ijeen  chiefly  German.     Of  her  present 
fx>pulation,    575,238  in    1900,    tho    the   foreign- 
bom    are    comparatively    few,    nearly    one   half 
are  fiom  of  foreign  parents,  while  of  the  foreign- 
bom  more   than  one  half  came  from  the  Ger- 
man Empire.     Since  the  war,  too,  a  large  colored 
population  has  developed,  altho  probably  dur- 
mg   the   war   the   sympathy   of   a   majority  of 
the  citizens  was  with  the  South,  and  the  city  was 
only  saved  to  the  North  by  the  wise  energy  of  a 
minority.    Since  the  war,  too,  the  city  has  become 
the  center  or  starting-point  of  such  vast  railroad 
systems  like  the  Gould  system,  and  the  abode  of 
so  much  wealth  growing  out  of  its  vast  commerce, 
that   it   is   small    wonder    that   cominercialism, 
playing  on  such  a  complex  and  often  irresponsible 
population,  has  de%^eloix?d  political  and  industrial 
scandals  and  made  the  city  somewiiat  notorious 
for  this.     Into  this,  however,  in  this  article  we 
need  not  go.     It  is  covered  in  the  article  Corrup- 
tion.    At  present  there  seems  good  ground  for 
believing  that  the  city's  government  is  largely 
redeemed  from  its  worst  evils.     The  municipal 
government  is  vested  in  a  House  of  Delegates 
representing  the  w^ards,  a  Council  or  Upper  House 
with  a  more  general  representation,  and  a  mayor 
with  departments  under  him.     The    mayor   ap- 
points   only    the    heads    of    the    lower    depart- 
ments,  and  those  of  the  more  imjx>rtant  ones 
are  chostm  by  direct  vote  of  the  ]>eople.     The 
sheriff,  cii^il  and  criminal  judges,  with  the  |X)lice. 
however,  belong  to  the  county,  except  that  the 
mayor  a]) points  justices  for  the  police  courts. 
The  police  are  under  the  final  authority  of  the 
governor,    but    are    directed    by   commissioners 
whom  he  ajipoints,  and  the  expenses  are  met  by 
the  city  treasury.     The  schools  are  under  a  board 
elected  by  popular  vote — a  complicated  system 
making  the  fixing  of  responsibility  difficult  and 
reform  uncertain.     Public  ownership  and  control 
extend  only  to  the  water-supply,  streets,  sewers, 
parks,  and  schools.     (For  statistics,  see  Cities*) 
The  city  is  more  commercial  than  manufacturing, 
altho  there   were  in    1900   6,732   manufacturing 
estabUshmenLs  in   the  city  (without  its  suburbs 
East  St.  Louis  or  others),  with  an  annual  product 
of  $233,629,000,  of  which  tobacco,  food,  and  malt 
products  are  the  principal.     Its  annual  sales  are 
approximately:  dry  goods,  $120,000,000;  grocer* 
ies»  $75,000,000;  boots  and   shoes»  $50,000,000; 
tobacco,   $4i,ooo,ooOt  making    it    **the    largest 
tobacco  market  in  the  world.  '     The  clearings  of 
the  banks  and  trust  companies  are  some  $3,000,* 
000,000  per  vear. 

The  rtdief  institutions  include  a  city  dispen- 
sary, city  hospital,  other  hospitals,  insane  asy- 
lum, poorhouse,  house  of  refuge,  reform  schG 
and  prison,  and  a  juvenile  court.     A  school 
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Philanthropy  has  recently  been  established. 
(See  Schools  op  Philanthropy.)  An  active  Y. 
M.  C.  A.,  a  public  library,  numerous  Turner  socie- 
ties and  clubs,  several  institutional  churches  and 
settlements  carry  on  the  social  life  of  the  city.  The 
Civic  Federation  is  the  main  society  of  civic  re- 
form, but  clubs  and  societies  represent  almost 
every  phase  of  reform  thought.  St.  Louis  seems 
entering  on  a  period  of  good  government,  the 
administration  of  Mayor  Rolla  Wells,  the  reform 
mayor,  being  without  scandal,  altho  the  enemies 
of  reform  are  numerous  and  daring.  The  im- 
portant social  reform  societies  are  all  well  or- 
ganized, e.  g.: 

The  Civic  Federation.  3 19  N.  Fourth  Street. 

Young  Men's  Christian  Association.  Grace  and  Franklin. 

St.  Stephen's  House,  Sixth  and  Rutgers  Streets. 

The  Women's  Christian  Temperance  Society. 

Central  Trades  and  Labor  Union.  925  Franklin  Ave. 

Socialist  Party  of  Missouri,  334  Chestnut  Street. 

STOCK  EXCHANGES  began  in  the  creation  of 
public  debts  on  the  modem  plan  late  in  the 
seventh  century,  but  there  was  no  formal  organi- 
zation of  stock-brokers.  The  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  was  formed  in  1792  by  twenty-four 
brokers,  but  did  not  have  a  building  till  1865. 
The  London  Stock  Exchange  (Capel  Court)  build- 
ing dates  from  1801;  that  of  Paris  from  1826. 
To-day  by  far  the  four  ^atest  stock  exchanges 
are  those  of  London,  Pans,  Berlin,  and  New  York. 
In  the  amoimt  of  wealth  converging  on  the  in- 
vestment market  and  in  world  exchanges,  Lon- 
don probably  stands  first;  in  the  amount  of 
actual  money  Paris  is  perhaps  first ;  in  the  amount 
of  transactions  New  York  is  by  far  ahead.  Says 
Mr.  A.  D.  Noyes  (Munsey's  Magazine,  1907,  p. 

596): 

In  1905  there  were  sold  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
963.000,000  shares  of  stocks  and  over  $1,000,000,000.  face 
value,  in  bonds.  If  the  average  price  of  the  stocks — a  rough 
estimate — was  $70  per  share,  and  if  the  price  of  the  bonds 
averaged  par,  it  will  be  seen  that  some  $19,^00,000.000  worth 
of  capital  was  paid  over  last  vear  for  securities  purchased  on 
the  floor  of  the  Exchange.  On  one  day — April  30,  1901,  the 
climax  of  the  Wall  Street  speculative  craze  of  that  extraordi- 
nary year — 3,aoo,ooo  shares  of  stock  changed  hands.  This,  on 
the  average  price  above  assumed,  meant  that  $334,000,000 
worth  of  that  class  of  securities  alone  was  purchased  in  that 
stn^day. 

There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  transactions  on  any 
European  stock  exchange  come  within  a  fraction  of  these 
figures.  None  of  the  foreign  markets  pursues  such  a  thor- 
ough syit«m  of  reporting  as  our  own;  but  the  facts  may  be 
iudised  from  what  is  considered  a  large  sale  in  one  market  or 
in  another.  On  a  European  market  sales  of  single  blocks  of 
x.ooo  shares  of  standard  stocks  are  rare:  on  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  they  are  so  familiar  as  to  attract  no  special 
attention.  The  list  of  securities  dealt  in  on  the  London  Stock 
Exdiange  Is  mudi  longer  than  that  of  the  New  York  institu- 
tion, but  an  active  day  causes  no  such  pressure  on  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  institution  as  is  exerted  m  New  York.  Ex- 
cept for  the  system  of  "clearing"  stocks — placing  the  value 
of  tecorities  bought  by  one  broker  against  the  value  of 
securities  sold,  and  leaving  only  the  difference  to  be  paid  in 
cash— the  *^«lH«g  and  credit  facilities  of  New  York  could 
not  possibly  endure  such  a  daily  strain,  while  providing  for 
commercial  customers.  Even  with  the  "cleanng"  system, 
the  demand  on  the  loanable  funds  of  New  York  banks,  at 
times  of  a  stock-exchange  "boom."  is  so  great  as  to  lead  re- 
peatedly to  the  extraordinary  rates  for  money  of  which  so 
mudi  has  recently  been  said. 

.  .  .  One  reason  why  stock-exchange  business  at  New 
York  so  £ar  surpasses  that  of  the  European  exchanges,  is  that 
a  far  larger  portion  of  the  Wall  Street  purchases  and  sales 
are  purely  speculative.  It  has  been  estimated  that  less  than 
xo  per  cent  of  the  stocks  bought  on  the  New  York  exchange 
are  bought  by  investon  to  keep.  The  rest  are  bought  to  sell 
again  as  soon  as  the  expected  rise  has  come.  Profits  made  on 
tfie£requent  advance  ha  prices,  during  the  epoch  of  American 
prosperity  since  1898,  have  been  so  great  as  to  dazzle  the 
speculative  mind. 

Ettfopean  banks  will  not  lend  on  such  a  scale  to  stock- 
•xdiaagie  speculators,  and  European  speculators  will  not  take 
such  rMa.  It  Is  part  of  the  American  character  that  reck- 
iMBgambUng  chances  of  the  sort  are  coolly  accepted.  When 
WauStnethas  gone  too  far.  and  is  in  a  scrape — as  in  the 


"rich  men's  panic"  of  1903,  and  in  the  smaller  convulsion 
after  the  earthquake  of  1906 — it  resorts  to  London,  Paris, 
and  Berlin  to  borrow  money,  and.  at  a  price,  it  gets  it.  There 
is  always  capital  to  be  had  on  these  slow-going  foreign  mar- 
keto.     (See  Wbalth.) 

STOCKER,  ADOLF:  German  Protestant  Chris- 
tian Socialist  leader,  and  director  of  the  Stadt 
Mission  in  Berlin,  member  of  the  Reichstag,  and 
of  the  General  Synod  of  the  State  Church  of 
Prussia ;  bom  Dec.  11,  1 83  5 ,  at  Halberstadt.  He 
received  his  preparatory  training  at  the  Burger- 
schule  and  Gymnasium  of  his  native  city ;  studied 
theology  and  philosophy  at  Halle  and  Berlin, 
1856;  was  successively  tutor  and  pastor  in  Neu- 
mark,  Kurland,  Seggerde,  Hamersleben  from 
1857  to  1870.  He  became  army  chaplain  in 
Metz  in  187 1,  and  in  1874  court  preacher  at  Ber- 
lin until  1890.  In  1877  he  was  the  main  leader 
in  establishing  Protestant  Christian  socialism  in 
Germany.  For  an  account  of  this,  see  Christian 
Socialism,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
Christian  socialism  on  the  Continent  has  not  at 
all  meant  the  radical  movement  it  has  usually 
meant  in  England  and  America.  Especially  un- 
der the  lead  of  Stocker  it  has  meant  little  more 
than  the  religious  wing  of  the  paternal  movement 
for  the  State  and  the  Church  to  aid  the  poor. 
Stocker  has  been  even  better  known  as  a  leader 
in  the  German  anti-Semitic  movement.  In  1881 
he  was  elected  to  the  Reichstag  for  1881  to  1893 ; 
but  was  reelected  in  1898  and  since.  Author: 
*'Christliche  soziale  Reden  und  Aufsatze"  (1890) ; 
"Christlich  Sozial"  (1890);  editor  of  Deutsch 
Evangelische  Kirchemeitung;  "Wach  auf!  evan- 
gelisches  Volk";  *  *  Kirchenpolitische  Aufsatze," 
1 901;  "Dreizehn  Jahre  Hofprediger  imd  Poli- 
tiker,"  9th  ed.;  and  numerous  essays  in  periodi- 
cals, besides  purely  religious  works.  Address: 
Berlin,  S.  W.,  Koniggratzer  Strasse,  46. 

STONE,  LUCY:  Woman  suffragist;  bom  West 
Brookfield,  Mass.,  1818.  Taught  school  to  eam 
money  for  a  higher  education ;  m  1847  graduated 
at  Oberlin  College.  The  same  year  she  gave  a 
lecture  on  woman's  rights  in  her  brother  s  pul- 
pit at  Gardner,  Mass.,  and  soon  was  engaged  to 
lectiu-e  for  the  Anti-Slavery  Society,  in  which 
work  she  had  great  success.  In  1855  married 
Henry  B.  Blackwell,  but  always  retained  her 
own  name.  In  1866  she  helped  to  organize  the 
American  Equal  Rights  Association,  and  in  1869 
the  American  Woman's  Suffrage  Association,  of 
the  executive  board  of  which  she  was  chairman 
for  twenty  years.     She  died  in  1893. 

STOWE,  IfRS.  HARRIET  BEECHER:  Author 
of  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin";  bom  Litchfield,  Conn., 
181 2,  daughter  of  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher  and  sister 
of  Henry  Ward  Beecher  (q.  v.).  Studied  at  home 
and  in  Hartford  Female  Seminary,  where,  too, 
she  taught  from  1827  to  1832.  Her  father  be- 
coming president  of  Lane  Theological  Seminary 
in  Cincinnati,  she  moved  there  with  him,  and,  in 
1836,  married  there  Prof.  C.  E.  Stowe.  They 
lived  there  till  1850,  when  her  husband  became 

firofessor  of  theology  in  Bowdoin  College,  Me. 
n  1852  he  accepted  a  professorship  at  Andover, 
Mass.,  which  ill  health  compelled  him  to  resign  in 
1862.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stowe  went  to  reside  in 
Hartford,  Conn.  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  was 
written  first  as  a  serial  for  The  National  Era  of 
Washington,  and  was  based  on  incidents  with 
which  Mrs.  Stowe  became  acquainted  in  her  life 
in  Cincinnati.  March  20,  1852,  it  was  published 
as  a  book,  and  300,000  copies  were  sold  m  a  year; 
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forty  editions  appeared  during  the  year.  It  has 
been  Iranslatecl  into  nearly  twenty  languages, 
and  probably  cuntributed  more  than  any  other 
one  effort  to  rousing  the  country  against  slavery. 
In  1853  Mrs.  Stowe  visited  Europe  and  wrote 
** Sunny  Memories  of  Foreign  Lands."  In  1856 
she  HTote  '*Dredp"  another  slave  story.  Among 
her  other  nmiierous  tales  are  "Old  To^%^l  Folks  "  ; 
*'My  Wife  and  I**  ;  "Men  of  Our  Times/*  Mrs, 
Stowe  died  in  Hartford,  Jiily  2,  1S96. 

STRAIGHT  EDGE  IlfDtJSTRIAL  SETTLE- 
MENT, THE:  Started  in  \Ww  York  City  In  1S9Q, 
under  the  title  of  **A  School  of  Methods  for  the 
Application  of  the  Teachings  of  [esiis  to  Business 
ana  Society/'  It  grew  out  of  the  desire  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Wili^ur  F,  Cope  land  to  make  their  home 
a  center  for  the  study  of  social  and  industrial 
problems.  The  Straight  Edge,  a  weekly  news- 
letter started  in  1S99,  gave  its  name  to  the  move- 
ment, which,  during  its  first  seven  years  of  ex- 
perimental work,  has  enabled  over  two  hundred 
persons — about  eighteen  at  a  time  on  an  average — 
to  earn  their  living  Ijy  carrying  on  simple  indus- 
tries, such  as  a  bakery,  restaurant,  pure-fcKid 
lalx>ratory,  printery,  laundry,  dressmaking,  gar- 
dening, and  other  branches  for  which  from  time 
to  time  it  has  had  c  |uali  fied  workers.  Its  purpose  is 
to  find  men  and  women  who  need  work  and  to  or- 
ganize them  into  usefuL  self -sup  ixirting,  cooper- 
ative industries.  Each  wc^rker,  after  working 
two  months  on  trial,  is  giv^en  a  grade  based  on  ten 
industrial  <[ualifications,  and  shares  in  the  earn- 
ings of  the  industries  in  proportion  to  his  grade. 
The  ten  <|uahrtcations  on  which  a  worker  is 
graded  are  that  he : 

1,  Does  useful  and  necessary  work  that  mlds  to  the  in- 
dustria]  cITiriency  of  the  organ iiatioti,  and  as  much  of  it  as 
oould  reasonably  be  ej;i>ecteJ  from  a  thoroughly  trained 
worker  with  the  best  equipment. 

3.  Puts  in  the  time  and  energy  necessary  to  do  to  the 
best  of  his  ability  all  the  work  for  which  he  becomes  respon- 
lible. 

J,  Knows  how  to  set  himself  to  work  and  to  keep  at  work 
without  needless  supervision » 

4.  Carries  responsibilities  continuously,  never  throwing 
hi.s  work  on  somebody  else,  or  leaving  il  without  arranging 
to  have  it  done  properly. 

5.  Rcauines  no  waiting  on;  is  willing  to  do  anything  there 
ts  to  be  done. 

6.  Cleans  up  after  himself;  leaves  his  working-plaee  in  or- 
der; is  clean  about  hiu  work  and  in  his  f>ersonal  habiis. 

7.  Tak(»  care  of  the  tools  and  utensils  with  which  he  works. 

8.  Works  in  harmony  with  others:  shows  respect  for  his 
fellow  workers  and  consideration  for  their  rights,  convenience, 
and  comfort. 

9.  Attends  the  business  conferences;  watches  the  econo- 
mies of  the  place:  saves  materials  and  expense;  makes  and 
helps  to  carry  out  helpful  suggestions. 

10.  Has  worked  long  cnonj^h  to  earn  the  pror>ortionatc 
share  of  working  capital  rec4uired  on  an  average  to  furnish 
a  first-clas"j  industrial  opportunity  for  e-ach  cooijerative 
worker. 

The  custf>jii  10  f^rade  each  adult  worker  who 
stays  the  tw< .  on  trial  and  wishes  to  con- 

tinue, ".^6  puiJii:  /  ^'1  four  points  on  each  of  the 
first  nine  qualitications,  if  there  is  no  objection 
raised  when  the  name  is  proposed,  in  open  meet- 
ing of  the  workers,  to  be  placed  on  the  reg-ular 
list.  Then  each  month  the  grade  of  each  worker 
is  considered  in  the  same  way,  and  an  additional 
point  is  given  to  each,  if  profiosed  by  a  fellow 
worker  on  some  specilic  qualification  and  no  ob- 
jection is  raised. 

A  primary  industrial  training  department, 
known  as  the  *' Play-work  School,"  is  maintained 
for  the  children  of  workers  and  for  any  other 
children  whose  parents  or  guardians  wish  to  pay 
for  the  service  what  it  is  worth.     The  children  re- 


ceive "points"  as  soon  as  they  learn  to  do  soi 
useful  task  that  contributes  to  the  induslri; 
efficiency  of  the  enterprise^  The  children  fol 
papers,  stitch  booklets,  cook  their  food,  wasi 
their  clothes,  and  do  other  ordinary  work  th; 
thev  should  know  how  to  rlo  for  themselves. 

Workers  are  not  required  to  furnish  capital' 
but  a  portion  is  laid  aside  from  the  general  earn- 
ings to  extend  the  plant»  and  bonds  are  issued  in 
return  for  capital  ftimished,  to  be  paid  at  the  ra 
of  10  per  cent  a  year,  the  issue  of  bonds  bei 
limited  to  $500  per  worker  employed,  and  $1  a 
week  being  laid  aside  for  each  $500  of  bonds  out- 
standing. This  enables  workers  to  pay  for  their 
capital — land,  tools,  machinery,  things  to  work 
with^ — by  a  very  moderate  tax  upon  their  earn 
ings.  The  settlement  is  located  at  1  Abingd 
Sfjuare,  New  York  City,  and  has  a  country  pla 
near  Alpine,  Bergen  Co.,  N.  J. 

WiLUiR  V.  CopELAND,  Geitcrol  Of  ganizef , 

STREET-RAILWAYS.    (See  also  Public  Owb 
ERStup;  Stock-Wateiung.) 

The  United  States 

Electric-railway  lines  in  the  United  States  are_ 
increasing  rapidly.     In    1890   there  were   8.1  ij" 
miles  of  track  and  in  1902  22,576  miles.     In  tha 
same  i:>eriod  the  number  of  employees  increasec 
from  70,000  to  140,000.     l^pon  some  interurba 
lines  the  si^ed  and  equipment  are  so  good  thai 
the  electric-car  comjx?tes  with  the  steam-car. 

The  equipment  and  improvement  of  electrid 
lines  is  causing  important  social  changes.     First 
urban  population  is  being  l>etter  distributed;  fo 
example,  the  population  of  the  BronJ 

p^^^  .      and  outlying  parts  of  New  York  CitJ 

DOTelopment  ^^'^^^^^^    ^^"""^    88  goo    in    1890    to 
^  200,000  m  1900.     ISecond,  suburban 

hfe  around  all  great  cities  has  beeu 
increased  with  the  consequent  increase  of  lan^ 
values  and  in  some  instances  the  decrease  of  land 
values  in  old  residential  sections.  Third,  a  con:-! 
cent  ration  of  business  has  been  made  possible! 
retail  districts,  for  example,  in  the  central  part 
of  the  cities,  being  easily  accessible,  absorb  nearlj 
all  the  trade.  Fourth,  easy  access  to  the  countr 
parks  and  pleasure  resorts  adds  health  and  ec 
joyment  to  the  lives  of  wage -earners. 

The  combined  total  capital  stock  and  funded 
debt  of  all  street- and  electric-railways  is  ec^ua 
to  $103,099  per  mile  of  track  owned  by  them;  the 
net  capitalization  of  those  companies  which  oper- 
ate pnmarily  electric  surface  railways  and  whic^l^ 
do  no  comrnercial  lighting,  amounts  to  $92,11^ 
per  mile  of  track.  These  figures  greatly  excee 
the  capitalization  per  mile  of  the  steam-railway 
of  the  country,  the  net  capitalization  of  which 
according  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis 
sion,  is  about  $36,000  per  mile  of  track. 

It  is  qtiite  impossible  to  obtain  accurate  infofJ 
mation  as  to  the  actual  amount  of  money  whicll 
has  been  spent  in  the  construction  and  equipmen| 

ofstreet-railways  in  general,  or  of  mc 

Gaiiita.lix&-   """-l^vidual  street-railways.   The  itemj 

tion         "cost  of  constnict ion,"  according  it 

the  books  and  balance  sheets  of  street 

railway  companies,  gives  no  idea  what 
ever  of  the  cash  investment.     The  interventio 
of  construction  companies  composed  of  the  pr 
moters  of  the  railway  has  in  many  cases  rendere 
the    book    value  of    proi>erty  misleading.     Th^ 
most  important  diificuHy,  however,  is  that  th 
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greatest  railway,  systems  now  existing  have  been 
built  up  by  combination  and  recombination. 

The  heaviest  net  capitalization  is  in  Greater 
New  York,  where  each  mile  of  street-railway  is 
represented  by  more  than  $260,000  of  securities. 
The  surface  lines  in  Manhattan  were  capitalized 
in  1902  at  $494,399  per  mile  of  track,  the  highest 
average  for  any  improved  surface  system,  altho 
some  of  the  trackage  is  operated  by  animal  power. 
There  is  not  a  wide  variation  m  the  wages  of 
most  employees  on  electric  surface  railways.     Of 
all  wage-earners  on  such  railways,  32.7  per  cent 
received  between  $2  and  $2.04  per 
•ur^g^      day,  while  68.8  per  cent  received  be- 
^^      tween  $1.75  and  $2.49  daily.     The 
rate  of  $2  per  day  is  more  common 
than  any  other,  and  is  probably  the  precise  me- 
dian for  all  classes  combined.     More  than  four 
fifths  of  all   conductors  and  five  sixths  of  all 
motormen  received  $1.75  or  more  per  day,  while 
less  than  2  per  cent  of  other  classes  received  $2.50 
and  more  per  day. 

The  only  states  in  which  a  median  for  all  wage- 
earners  combined  exceeded  $2.10  per  day  are 
Montana,  California,  Colorado,  Oregon,  and 
Rhode  Island. 

The  median  wage  for  all  employees  of  the  fast, 
long  interurban  railways  is  $1.90  and  $1.94,  or 
somewhat  less  than  the  median  for  all  classes  of 
railways  combined.  The  median  rate  for  con- 
ductors and  motormen  on  such  interurban  rail- 
ways, however,  is  $2  and  $2.04. 

Street-railway  companies,  like  other  corpora- 
tions, derive  their  charters,  which  give  them  the 
right  to  exist  and  which  regulate  in  a  general  way 
their  internal  government,  from  the 
-Tr^^tiki I   state,  either  through  general  or  spe- 
cial statute.     The  privilege  of  occu- 
pying a  specific  street  or  highway 
usually  requires  further  authorization,  and  it  is 
this  authorization  which  is  desi^ated  by  the 
term  "franchise"  in  the  more  limited  sense.     In 
some  state  constitutions  the  legislature  is  ex- 
pressly prohibited  from  granting  the  use  of  the 
streets  and  highways  without  the  consent  of  the 
local  governing  authorities,  while  in  nearly  all 
other  states  the  practise  of  the  legislature  is  to 

five  the  local  governments  control  in  this  respect, 
his  control  involves  ordinarily  the  right  of  the 
local  authorities  to  impose  such  conditions  as 
they  may  see  fit  at  the  time  the  franchise  is 
granted.  Deviations  are  mostly  confined  to  the 
New  England  states,  where  a  large  proportion  of 
the  street-railway  companies  have  been  chartered 
by  special  acts  of  the  legislature. 

The  movement  in  favor  of  "direct  legislation*' 
has  led  to  the  requirement,  in  various  states  and 
cities,  that  franchises  shall  be  submitted  to  pop- 
ular vote,  either  in  all  cases,  or  on  petition  of  a 
certain  proportion  of  the  voters.  Such  use  of 
the  referendum  is  most  common  in  the  Western 
states.  In  Colorado,  South  Dakota,  and  Utah, 
for  example,  all  municipal  ordinances  are  subject 
to  the  referendiun  on  petition,  or  the  optional  ref- 
erendum as  it  is  commonly  called.  The  same 
requirement  is  found  in  the  San  Francisco  char- 
ter, and  in  the  charters  of  various  other  cities. 
In  Nebraska  and  Arizona  all  public  franchises 
in  cities  must  be  submitted  to  popular  vote;  in 
Montana  and  Colorado  to  the  vote  of  the  tax- 
paying  electors.  In  Iowa  one  fifth  of  the  voters 
m  any  city  may  require  any  franchise  to  be  sub- 
mittea  to  popular  vote. 
Daring  recent  years  it  has  become  qxiite  com- 


mon, with  a  view  to  obtain  more  favorable  terms, 
to  offer  franchises  at  public  competition.  This 
requirement  often  applies  to  other  tlasses  of 
puolic  utilities  as  well  as  to  street-railways.  In 
California,  Nevada,  Kentucky,  and  Virginia  the 

feneral  state  laws  require  competitive  bidding, 
ut  contain  no  provision  specifying  the  character 
of  the  bids,  which  apparently  might,  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  local  authorities,  be  either  in  the 
form  of  lump  sums  or  of  annual  payments.  In 
New  York  and  Louisiana  the  bids  must  be  on 
the  basis  of  a  percentage  of  the  gross  annual 
earnings.  In  Ohio  the  franchise  must  be  granted 
to  the  bidder  offering  the  lowest  rates  of  fare.  A 
similar  method  is  required  by  the  individual 
charters  of  certain  cities,  and  in  a  few  it  has  been 
adopted  voluntarily  by  local  authorities.  The 
city  ordinarily  reserves  the  right  to  reject  all  bids. 
State  constitutions  or  laws  usually,  tho  by  no 
means  always,  limit  the  duration  of  corporate 
charters  of  all  classes.  Such  limitations,  how- 
ever, are  ordinarily  of  a  formal  character,  and 
unless  some  action  to  the  contrary  is  taken  by 
the  state  legislature  at  the  time  of  expiration, 
a  charter  can  usually  be  renewed  by  a  simple 
procedure  on  the  part  of  the  stockholders  of 
the  corporation,  hfevertheless,  the  limitation  on 
the  duration  of  the  charter  offers  to  the  state  the 
possibility  of  imposing  new  restric- 
Duration  of  ^^^"®  ^  ^*  ^°  desires.  State  consti- 
FranohiMM  ^"^^^^^  or  laws  seldom  reserve  to  the 
state  or  local  authorities  the  right  to 
terminate  a  franchise,  or  to  revise  its 
provisions  during  the  prescribed  term,  nor  have 
the  local  authorities  in  granting  franchises  ordi- 
narily reserved  this  right.  The  most  important 
exception  to  the  statement  just  made  is  found  in 
Massachusetts.  For  a  long  time  it  has  been  the 
policy  in  that  commonwealth  to  grant  street-rail- 
way and  other  franchises  for  an  indefinite  term, 
subject  to  revocation  either  by  the  state  or  by  the 
local  governments. 

Many  street-railway  franchises,  particularly 
those  of  early  date,  are  perpetual,  and  there  is 
no  state  or  local  provision  under  which  they  can 
be  revoked  or  amended.  Where,  however,  a  cor- 
poration whose  charter  is  subject  to  revocation  or 
amendment  holds  such  an  unlimited  franchise, 
the  state  legislature  can  virtually  annul  it,  or 
change  the  terms  of  the  franchise,  through  its 
control  over  corporate  existence.  Even  if  both 
the  charter  and  the  franchise  of  a  public-service 
company  are  unlimited  in  duration,  the  state 
may,  subject  perhaps  to  certain  self-imposed 
limitations,  exercise,  directly  or  through  local 
governments,  its  right  of  eminent  domain  to  pur- 
chase the  property  for  public  use.  The  payment 
in  such  a  case  would  ordinarily  include  not  merely 
the  tangible  value  but  the  full  franchise  value. 
In  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  and  Portland,  Ore.,  where 
competitive  bidding  for  the  renewal  of  franchises 
is  required,  it  is  especially  provided  that,  if  the 
grant  is  made  to  another  person  or  corporation, 
the  new  grantee  must  buy  the  tangible  property 
of  the  former  holder  at  its  appraised  valuation. 
The  same  requirement  is  probably  intended  in 
the  Virginian  law  and  in  the  Baltimore  charter, 
by  which  competitive  bidding  is  also  required. 
An  arrangement  of  this  sort  has  the  great  merit 
that  it  largely  removes  the  discouragement  to 
improvements  which  is  otherwise  characteristic 
of  limited  franchises. 

The  rate  of  fare  on  about  two  thirds  of  the 
urban  street-railways  in  the  U.  S.  is  five  cents 
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for  any  distance  covered  by  a  single  car.  The 
journey  is  often  extended  hy  means  of  transfers 
to  other  cars,  a  practise  which  will  be  fully  dis- 
cust  in  the  succeeding  section.  The  practise, 
v^ery  common  in  Europe,  of  grading  fares  accord- 
ing to  distance  does  not  exist  in  any  proper 
sense  in  American  cities.  In  some  cases  the  re- 
strictions on  transfers  are  such  that  certain  jour- 
neys within  the  city's  limits  can  be  accomplished 
only  by  paying  two  fares.  Naturally  this  is 
usually  the  case  where  different  parts  of  the  city 
are  served  by  distinct  companies.  The  most 
conspicuous  illustration  is  in  Chicago,  where  the 
railway  systems  of  the  south,  west,  and  north 
sides  are  operated  as  independent  units.  The 
I  one-city  one-fare  principle  is  being 

^^L         _  strongly  urged  for  Chicago,    Consoli- 

^H  Jfftrei        Nation  of  street-railways  has  already 

^^  virtually  brought  this  about  in  most 

cities.  American  street-railway  managers  very 
generally  maintain  that  the  unifonn  fare  is  more 
advantageous  to  the  public  than  fares  graded  ac- 

■    cording  to  distance. 
The  returns  made  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  show  that 
more  than  one  rhirt]  of  all  the  opemtinR  strect-railw^aysin  the 
I  U.S.  offer  fares  of  less  than  five  cents  to  all  of  their  patrons 

under  certain  conditions.  In  almost  all  such  cases  the  cash 
fare  for  a  sinple  trip  is  five  cents,  but  tickets  for  a  number 
of  trips  are  sold  at  reduced  rates.  Sometimes  these  tickets 
are  good  only  during  the  busy  hours  of  the  morning  and 
evening.  More  than  aoo  railway  companies  offer  tickets 
at  a  pncc  o£  approximately  four  cents  each.  By  far  the  most 
common  practise  among  «tuch  railways  is  to  sell  6  tickeUs 
for  twenty-five  cents.  Sometimes  a  further  Teduction  is 
made  if  a  laraer  number  of  tickets  is  bought,  3$  tickets  being 
sold  frequently  for  $t,  and  sometimes  a6  or  even  more, 

A  more  important  practise  is  that  of  panting 
reduced  fares  to  school  children.  In  such  cases 
the  most  common  rate  is  two  cents  and  a  half, 
tho  sometimes  three  or  four  is  charged.  In  New 
England  it  is  almost  universal  for  street-railways 
to  carry  school  children  at  reduced  rates.  About 
sixteen  of  the  street-railway  companies  of  Mas- 
sachusetts reported  reduced  fares  for  working 
men,  the  most  common  rate  being  two  cents 
and  a  half*  altho  several  raihvays  reported  three 
or  four  cents.  The  most  important  company 
which  makes  special  rates  for  working  men  is 
the  Boston  &  Northern  Railway  Company,  which 
serves  many  cities  and  towns  in  eastern  Massa- 
chusetts. Among  other  instances  of  reduced 
fares  for  w'orking  people  may  be  mentioned  the 
practise  of  certain  railw^avs  in  the  mining  dis- 
tricts of  Pennsylvania,  for  example,  two  com- 
panies centering  at  Shamokin,  and  several  others 
elsewhere,  sell  thirty  working  men's  tickets  for 
$1,  The  Detroit  &  Port  Hunon  Shore  Line  and 
the  Saginaw  Valley  Traction  Company  sell  eight 
tickets  for  twenty- live  cents  to  working  men, 
while  the  railways  of  Zanesville,  Ohio,  and  Clin- 
ton and  Dubuque^  Iowa,  make  a  two-cent-aod-a- 
half  rate. 

The  fact  that  transfers  were  issued  to  more 
than  one  fifth  of  the  fare  passengers  on  street- 
railways  in  1902  indicates  the  great  importance 
of  this  practise  in  connection  with 

Tr&nKfen  ^^^  social  service  of  street-railways. 
The  proportion  of  passengers  who 
transfer  is  highest  in  the  large  cities, 
where  the  railway  lines  are  complex  and  w^here 
the  distances  to  be  covered  are  great.  An  ex- 
amination of  the  detailed  statistics  for  individual 
companies  shows  that  there  is  scarcely  an  impor- 
tant surface  railway  in  a  city  of  more  than  loo^- 
000  inhabitants  which  does* not  grant  transfers 
on  an  extensive  scale. 


» 


I 


For  statistics  see  M  u  n  i  c  1  p a  l  O  w  n  k  r s  h  i  p,  page* 
79T. 

The  rapid  increase  in  public  ownership  has  made 
an  impression  on  private  enterprises.  More  re- 
cent private  tramway  undertakings  have  re- 
flected the  municipal  standard,  especially  about 
London,  where  some  splendid  private  lines  have 
been  opened.  The  fear  of  a  tlcmand  for  public  " 
ownership  has  compelled  the  street-railway  com- 
panics,  as  it  has  the  gas  and  electric  lighting  com* 
panics,  to  do  many  things  w^hich  would  have  ' 
deemed  im[)Ossible  a  few  years  ago. 

One  of  the  most  insistent  sources  of  discontenl 
under  private  management  was  the  bad  condi- 
tion  of  the  employees.     Their  hours  were  vei 
long,  ofttimes  eighty  hours  a  w^eek  and  somi 
times  as  much  as  fourteen  hours  per  da}',     Tl 
rate  of  wages  was  low.     This  led   to  constani 
friction  and  was  one  of  the  principal  causes 
municipalization.     The    cities    ha 
Xabor       uniformly    corrected    such    abuses, 
Present  hours  range  from  fifty-four- 
to  sixty  per  week,  with  one  day  off 
in  seven.     Wages   now   range   from    5<i.    to  7"' 
(10  to  14  cents)  an  hour  for  motormen  and  4! 
to  7ici.  (9  to  15  cents)  for  conductors,  while  fn 
uniforms  and  one  week's    holiday  on   pay  ai 
nearly  tmiversal.     In    some  cities  special  "fun( 
are    set    aside   for   sickness   and    disability  an 
death,    while    recreation    rooms,    with    garner 
baths,  and  cafiSs,  are  found  in  many  cities.     The 
highways    committee    of    the    London    County 
Council  estimates  that  **the  value  of  the  con^ 
cessions  already  made  to  the  men  in  respect  ol 
increase  in  pay  or  alteration  of  hours  and  other 
matters  amounts  now  to  about  £3  7 ,000  (S 1 80,06  r ) 
a  year.'^     In  Liverpool,  according  to  Sir  Charles 
Petrie,  "  the  men  have  been  provided  with  summer 
and  winter  uniforms,  and  we  are  paying  them  in 
wages  upward  of  ^^40,000  ($194,660)  per  annum 
more  than  they  would  have  recei%'ed  under  com 
panies*  rates.** 
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The  introduction  of  the  electric-railway  marks 
a  turning-point  in  the  history  of  street-railway 
development    in    Germany.     It    inaugurated    a 
movement  toward  municipal  ow^nership  and  oper- 
ation which  is  sweeping  over  the  entire  empin^^ 
and  which  includes  not  only  the  larger  cities,  suc^H 
as  Munich,   Frankfort,  Cologne,  and  Numberg^H 
but  small  towns  such  as  Bonn,  Trier,  Colmar,  and 
Graudenz. 

Of  the  four  larger  cities  that  have  embarked 
upon  municipal  operation  of  street-railways,  the 
financial  situation  of  the  Frankfort  system  is 
most  favorable.  At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year 
1903,  after  paying  all  operating  expenses,  there 
remained  a  surplus  of  $576,574.25.  Out  of  this 
the  fixt  charges  were  paid,  amounting  to  $295, 
813.65. 

From  the  remaining  $280,760.60,  the  city  con  . 
tributed  $15,805  toward  the  pension  fund  for  em- 
ployees, $4,057.50  tow^ard  the  f)ension  fund  for 
orphans  and  widows  of  employees,  and  $36.2 5<hH 
toward  the   repaving  and  widening  of  street9^^| 
leaving  a  net  profit  of  $224,648.10.  ^^M 

In  Cologne  the  fiscal  year  1903-4  showed  a  net 
profit  of  $130,816.06. 

*  Compiled  from  **MumdpaJ  Ownershtp  and  Opetrntioa  of 
Street  Railways  in  Germany,"  by  L.  S.  Rov*-e,  Ph.D..  in  the 
Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Politick  aad  Social 
Sciencep  1906. 
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Numberg  the  financial  results  of  the  first 
rears  of  municipal  operation  have  been  sat- 
ory.  The  street-railway  account  is  bur- 
i  with  the  interest  and  liquidation  charges 
le  loan  contracted  for  the  canceling  of  the 
anies'  franchise.  This  means  an  annual  out- 
)r  thirty  years  of  about  $138,000.  In  spite 
lis  fixt  charge,  the  street-railway  depart- 

tumed  over  to  the  general  city  treasurer  a 

rofit  of  $13,669.89  in  1903,  and  $38,263.91 

04. 

res. — Frankfort  has  a  zone  tariff  system. 

^aduation  of  fares  is  as  follows: 

one  mile  and  one  fifth  or  less,  3}  cents. 

r  one  mile  and  one  fifth  and  less  than  two  miles  and 

ith,  3  J  cents. 

r  two  miles  and  one  tenth  and  less  than  three  miles, 

i. 

every  nine  tenths  of  a  mile  over  three  miles,  i^  cents. 

ogne  has  recently  introduced  a  new  zone 
system  arranged  as  follows: 

Pare  for  i|  miles aj  cents 

Fare  for  3I  miles 3 1  cents 

Pare  for  5I  miles 5  cents 

Pare  over  $%  miles 6\  cents 

th  every  fare  exceeding  two  cents  and  a  half 
3  transfer  is  issued. 

mberg  and  Darmstadt  are  the  only  cities  of 
size  which  still  retain  the  uniform  fare  in 

municipal  railway  system.  The  fare  is 
:ents  and  a  half. 

Barmen  the  uniform  two-cent-and-a-half 
writh  free  transfer  was  also  introduced  im- 
itely  after  the  municipalization  of  the  street- 
ays.  Monthly  commutation  cards  good  for 
>rtions  of  the  system  were  issued  at  $1.25. 
ec,  1903,  this  system  was  replaced  by  a 
tariff  imder  which  the  lines  were  divided 
five  zones  of  two  miles  and  a  tenth  each, 
•ate  for  each  zone  was  fixt  at  one  cent  and  a 
h  with  a  maximum  fare  of  two  cents  and  a 

Kdnigsberg  within  the  limits  of  the  citv 
niform  two-cent-and-a-half  fare  is  retained ; 
ad  the  city  limits  three  cents  and  three- 
hs  is  charged. 

hor  Conditions  Under  Municipal  Manage- 
r-One of  the  most  notable  achievements  of 
cipal  operations  in  Germany  has  been  the 
rment  of  the  labor  conditions.  The  Ger- 
cities  imdertook  without  delay  to  readjust 
ours  of  labor  so  as  to  bring  them  within  the 
our  limit  and  so  to  arrange  the  schedules 
this  ten-hour  service  should  be  as  continuous 
*ssible.  John  Martin. 

RIKE-BREAKING:  The  most  recent  in- 
;ion  for  meeting  the  exigencies  of  modem 
ftrial  life  is  an  establishment  concerned  in 
5-breaking.  This  is  an  agency  which  pro- 
men  to  factories,  street-car  Imes,  etc.,  the 
3yees  of  which  have  gone  on  strike.  The 
5-breakers  are  not  a  hoodlum  class,  neither 
ley  men  looking  for  excitement  or  occasional 
;  but  a  set  of  picked  men,  each  skilled  in  a 
cular  line  of  work.  The  agency  has  about 
00  men  on  its  lists  in  different  trades 
ighout  the  United  States.  The  handling  of 
an  army  of  workmen  and  their  proper  pla- 
in times  of  need  requires  system. 
adidates,  in  order  to  get  their  names  on  the 
nust  pass  a  rigorous  examination  as  to  char- 
and  ph3rsicar  and  professional  fitness.  A 
( of  twenty-three  men  is  detailed  to  examine 


candidates.  When  a  strike  is  impending  or  has 
been  declared,  this  agency  is  notified  by  the  em- 
ployers, and  it  contracts  to  supply  a  sufficient 
ntunber  of  skilled  men  to  take  the  place  of  the 
strikers,  and  then  selects  its  men,  each  of  whom 
must  sign  an  agreement  to  keep  at  work  on  the 
new  iob  at  least  thirty  days.  Traveling  expenses 
in  addition  to  good  wages  are  paid  by  the  agency. 
The  agency  maintains  a  commissary  and  a  quar- 
termaster's departments  to  feed  and  house  the 
strike-breakers,  and  is  able  to  fill  the  strikers* 
places  within  a  very  short  time. 

Strike-breakers  are,  however,  frequently  ex- 
posed to  violence  on  the  part  of  the  strikers  and 
their  friends.  A  department  of  protection  has 
been  formed  by  the  agency  to  provide  adequate 
protection  for  its  men.  The  head  of  this  depart- 
ment is  in  touch  with  sheriffs  and  police  officials 
over  all  the  country.  His  men,  numbering  be- 
tween 500  and  600,  are  sworn  in  as  special  depu- 
ties on  each  occasion  so  as  to  have  a  legal  stand- 
ing; they  are  imder  military  discipline  and  must 
pass  an  examination  equivalent  to  that  for  the 
police  department  of  New  York. 

While  the  department  of  protection  is  well 
organized  and  reckless  or  irresponsible  men  are 
kept  out,  it  is  nevertheless  a  reflection  on  the 
city,  state,  or  county  to  have  need  of  this  private 
army  of  detectives  or  deputies  for  the  protection 
of  private  or  corporate  property.  Tne  agency 
has  succeeded  well  in  breaking  strikes,  and  has 
attained  large  financial  success.  But  it  is  open  to 
the  same  objection  as  the  Pinkertons  {q.  v.)  and 
other  private  semimilitary  organizations  within 
the  state  having  the  privileges  but  not  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  public  officials. 

STRISJSS  AlTD  LOCKOUTS:  (For  a  discussion 
of  principles  involved,  see  Trade-Unions.)  A 
strike  occurs  when  the  employees  of  an  establish- 
ment refuse  to  work  unless  the  management  com- 
plies with  some  demand.  A  lockout  occurs  when 
the  management  refuses  to  allow  the  employees 
to  work  unless  they  will  work  under  some  con- 
dition dictated  by  the  management.  In  effect 
strikes  and  lockouts  are  practically  the  same 
thing,  the  disturbances  simply  orinnating  with 
one  side  or  the  other  in  the  case.  A  strike,  how- 
ever, is  often  really  a  lockout,  because  it  not 
unfrequently  happens  that  employers,  finding  a 
dull  market  and  not  wishing  to  bear  the  oppro- 
brium of  discharging  their  employees  or  sus- 
pending work,  require  some  grievous  condition 
which  causes  the  employees  to  strike.  The  real 
origin  of  strikes  is,  therefore,  by  no  means  always 
easily  determined. 

Strikes  are  as  old  as  labor  itself.     For  the  slave 

insurrections  and  labor  strikes  of  classic  times, 

see  Gilds.     In  Germany  we  hear  of  a  strike  in 

Breslau  among  the  journeymen  gir- 

TTigtAT^      ^^®  makers  as  early  as  1329,  and  in 

■^^^^  France  among  the  tanners  in  1349. 
According  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Webb, 
there  was  a  strike  and  perWps  a  trade-union 
among  the  serving-men  of  the  cordwainers  in 
London  in  1387.  In  France  in  the  next  century 
they  seem  to  have  been  common.  In  1538  in 
England  (the  Webbs'  ** History  of  Trade- Union- 
ism"): 

The  Bishop  of  Ely  reports  to  Cromwell  that  twenty-one 
ioumeymen  shoemakers  of  Wisbech  have  assembled  on  a 
hill  without  the  town  and  sent  three  of  their  number  to 
summon  all  the  master  shoemakers  to  meet  them,  in  order 
to  insist  upon  an  advance  in  their  wages,  threatoung  that 
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"there  shall  none  come  into  the  town  to  serve  for  that  wages 
within  a  twelfth-month  and  a  day,  but  we  well  have  an 
harme  or  a  legge  of  hym,  except  they  woll  take  an  othe,  as 
we  have  doon." 

The  first  strike  in  the  United  States  was  prob- 
ably among  the  New  York  City  bakers  in  1741, 
while  in  Philadelphia  the  journeymen  shoema- 
kers conducted  a  series  of  strikes,  1796-99.  Ac- 
cording to  T.  S.  Adams  and  H.  L.  Sumner  ("La- 
bor Problems")  the  terms  "strike,"  "scab,"  and 
"general  turnout"  were  in  common  use  and 
strikes  were  "the  fashion"  by  1835. 

The  Third  Annual  Report  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau 
of  Labor  (1887)  finds  records  of  1,491  strikes 
down  to  1881,  of  which  813  took  place  in  1880, 
199  took  place  from  1875  to  1879,  and  185  from 
1870  to  1874;  4  took  place  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, the  first  being  a  strike  among  the  bakers  of 
New  York  City  in  1741;  75  took  place  between 
1800  and  1850.  Of  the  1,491  strikes,  1,089  re- 
lated to  wages;  316  succeeded,  154  were  compro- 
mised, 583  failed,  and  478  had  their  issue  un- 
known. 

Causes  of  Strikes,   1881-1900 


Principal  Cause  or  Object 

Establishments 

involved  in 

disputes 

Establish- 
ments in- 
volved in 
disputes 

Wages 
For  increase 

Num- 
ber 

54.872 

9.173 

917 

Per 
cent 
46.69 
7.81 
0.78 

Num- 
ber 

544 

Per 
cent 
7.55 

Against  decrease 

6.68 

Other 

5  48 

Total  wages  strikes 

64,96a 

SS. 28 

1.958 

19-71 

Hours  of  labor 

14.944 

12.72 
3-47 

2.34 

2.33 

1.40 

23.46 

418 

4.21 

Sympathetic  strikes 

Against  employment  of  non- 
union men 

Adoption  of  new  scale 

Recognition  of  union 

4.569 

46.00 

Other  causes 

30.08 

100.00 

100.00 

Results  op  Strikes  Ordered   by  Labor   Organizations 

AND  Not  So  Ordered 

I  h 

Per  cent  of  estab- 

h 
III 

Percent  of  estab- 

in 

lishments  in 

lishments  in 

which  strikes  or- 

which strikes  not 

'■£51 

der^  by  labor 

ordered  by  labor 

Yeak 

organisationa— 

111 

1  0 

organizatiafift — 

Ji 

e2 

l| 

lit 

£ 

,881... 

33^ 

65  61 

6.4^J 

37  93 

349 

48, JS 

S.67 

43.  OS 

iMz... 

3  18 

5&.^K 

9   S6 

34,06 

736 

44^75 

3   76 

SI. 49 

1883... 

27  i 

64.^6 

18.  J 9 

17.3s 

307 

36.  SS 

4   07 

69.68 

lSfi4.,., 

*39 

55.79 

s^^a 

40.9s 

304 

30   79 

6.90 

62   ,31 

j8S|... 

361 

6  J .  70 

10. SO 

JS.^ 

a84 

i6*J0 

7.o« 

66.7a 

]8S6... 

760 

3J-49 

TO .  46 

46.0s 

672 

4i.6s 

718 

SO. 97 

iSSt,., 

95  3 

4S   ,ll3 

7.t9 

44-43 

4^3 

afi.gfi 

7.34 

65  So 

iSBS... 

6  [6 

S6.  17 

4   99 

.i».a4 

?sg 

2S-Oa 

8.86 

&6.14 

iSSg.., 

734 

4S'^T 

3IJ7 

33.0a 

3S1 

49   93 

9.  j6 

40. St 

i8»o,.^ 

t,3o^ 

S3    99 

10.  17 

35.84 

5^5 

39.86 

H,4^ 

Sr  69 

iSvi.., 

l,2M4 

38   .16 

g,  ro 

53.44 

43a 

36.76 

11.68 
ft. 16 

St -56 

1897.,. 

918 

39   33 

8.7^ 

51    9a 

jSo 

39 '  19 

S?.6s 

J89J... 

90ft 

^J-94 

IS.  89 

3S-17 

399 

38,4a 

6.  19 

C^S-39 

1894.  ■- 

847 

37.35 

t3.f^7 

48. 9S 

SOI 

43-94 

19.  13 

43   94 

iSgs.,. 

658 

59 .  ^5 

10.05 

30.70 

S5S 

37, Jl 

9.  iS 

6J.61 

1&96.. . 

6ft7 

62.47 

^.55 

30,98 
10.  Sa 

363 

?9   03 

15   69 

54    3® 

3S97   .. 

59^' 

S9'*7 

apSt 

493 

30-83 

la   54 

Sfi.63 

]8g8. . . 

6j8 

f>q  .  7 1 

6.  IS 

34.  J3 

4iB 

33    96 

7.64 

58.40 

iSgg... 

r.ITJi 

it-.u 

M'i9 

9-48 

683 

s^sf> 

14.93 

4!i.5a 

1900.  .  . 

1,164 

3  1-95 

39.99 

6  IS 

39   94 

7.03 

63.03 

Total 

M,4S7 

S3. 86 

I  J,  60 

3  J.  54 

8.3a6 

3S.56 

9   OS 

SS    39 

Austria 
(Prom     "Die    Arbeitseinstelltmgen    und    Ausspeminffen   in 
Oesterreich,"  in   1904    and   1905,  2  vols.,  issued  by  the 
Arbeitsstatistisches  Amt  im  Iiandelsministerium.) 


w 

STRmes 

Strikers 

Vh.ah 

1 

II 
1- 

1 

il 

1 

II 

4      >^ 

p 

11 

n 

^ 

b^ 

'^^ 

^« 

^^ 

ii* 

CL,U 

is 

&:J 

1894  ^ 

i7fl 

J. 54  a 

67,o^5l 

69-5 

795,416 

35  0 

37*9  9  a 

■17-.I 

1895  . 

?09 

S74 

aS,6sa 

S9   1> 

300,348 

a6.8 

34-9 

i3.86o  7 

1S96  . 

.^05 

T,499 

66.3J4 

65-7 

S99^939 

31  .D 

16.4 

4.6&3.8 

1897  - 

146 

S51 

38*467 

59.0 

368,098 

17    5 

17-0 

»5.7  47  8 

1898  . 

5S5       885 

J9.6S» 

59-9 

333,619 

JtS,8 

41.3 

8.4 

66.4 

1899  ► 

311 

1.330 

54.763 

60.  a 

1,039.937 

IS. 4 

4^.D 

10.9 

72.0 

1900  , 

30J 

t  .003 

ioS.1^8 

67-3 

3,483,963 

20.3 

44.9 

4.7 

KS  S 

190 1  . 

170 

719 

34,870 

38. 5 

IS7.744 

20    7 

36.1 

JO.  1 

47 -M 

J  90 J  . 

164 

1,184 

37.471 

44-0 

384,046 

19.7 

39-0 

13. *i 

O.T 

1903  . 

334 

1.7  J  t 

46.aJ5 

60.5 

500,567 

17-3 

43-^ 

10.0 

6g.o 

1904  . 

414 

J.  704 

64,aa7 

64.3 

606.6x9 

94-4 

44 . 4 

18.6^41  3 

190s   - 

686 

3.803 

99,591 

63.6^ 

r.isiijio 

31. S 

30,7 

Sl.l 

41-7 

M. 0)71.6 
10.0  6a. 3 

Great  Britain 

(From  "Report  on  Strikes  and  Lockouts  "  and  in  "Conciliations 
and  Arbitration  Boards  in  the  United  Kingdom,  1905."  pub- 
lished by  the  Labor  Department  of  the  British  Board  of  Trade.) 
["Aggregate  working-days  lost  by  all  employees  thrown 
out.  of  work"  includes  the  aggregate  duration  in  each  year  of 
disputes  which  began  in  previous  years  and  extended  beyond 
the  year  in  which  they  began,  and  excludes  the  duration  in 
1906  of  disputes  which  began  in  1905.] 


Year 

Strikes 
and 
lock- 
outs 

Strikers 
and  cm- 

out 

Other 

em- 
ployees 
thrown 

out  of 

work 

Total 
em- 
ployees 
thrown 
out  of 
work 

Aggregate 
working- 
days  lost 

by  all  em- 
ployees 

thrown  out 
of  work 

1901 

190a 

1903 

1904 

»905 

642 
442 
387 
355 
358 

"1.437 
116,824 
93.515 
56.380 
67.653 

68,109 
139.843 
23.386 
30,828 
25.850 

179.546 

256,667 

116,901 

87,208 

93.503 

4,142,287 
3.479.255 
2,338,668 
1.484.220 
2,470.189 

Italy 
(From  statistics  of  the  **  Ministerio  di  Agricoltura,   Industria 
e  Commercio,  EHrezione  Generate  delta  Statistica,  1906.") 
Strikes  in  Agriculture 


Year 


1881. 
1882. 
1883. 
1884. 
1885. 
1886. 
1887. 
1888. 
1889. 
1890. 
189 1. 
1892. 
1893. 
1894. 
1895. 
1896. 
1897. 
1898. 
1199. 
1900. 
190 1. 
X902. 
1903. 


Total. 


Total 
strikes 


62 

17 

9 

5 

4 

8 

24 

10 

18 

8 

7 

I 

12 

36 

9 

27 

629 

221 

47 


Strikes 
for  which 
strikers 

were 
reported 


36 

16 
8 
5 
4 
7 

24 
9 

18 
8 
6 


36 
9 

26 
629 
221 

47 


Strikers 


100 

2,200 

262 

245 

8,8S7 

3.846 

2,275 

1.366 

•1.087 

1.950 

7.795 

3.S04 

12.390 

4.748 

1.765 

100 

24.13s 

8.495 

1.895 

12.517 

222,985 

146,592 

22,507 


491,616 


Aggregate 

days  of 

work  lost 


200 

4,400 

1.81a 

245 

53.761 

9.623 

3.785 

I. .366 

2,880 

8,420 

33.877 

7.123 

1.718,370 

43.058 

20,565 

too 

322,020 

82.833 

7.475 

72.057 

2.931.766 

2.024.833 

341.847 


7.692,4x6 


*  In  one  strike  the  number  of  families  taking  part  was  re- 
ported. 
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Italy 
Strikes  in  Industries  Othbr  than  Agriculture 


Ykar 


iMo ..,,  ^ 

tmi 

iSfta ..... 

isa4  —  ^ 
I as 5...,. 
isae..... 

1887 — . 
jSgg 

iS8g 

iBgo . , . . H 
ifigi. .. . . 

tBgt 

iSffS 

jRm.    *- 

i«9S 

iS^. .  ^ . . 
189T.-..' 
184S. H. . . 
1899-'  -^ 
igoo. . - . . 
1901.  .^  .  . 

igoi 

1903 . 

Total 


ToUl 


3» 
s7 
44 
47 
73 
81 
^9 
9^ 
69 
10 1 

136 

f33 

IJJ 

119 
131 

tei9 
ia6 
a  to 

356 

jSj 

r.Q4i 
810 
S4P 


s.afir 


StrVkks  whicb^ 


ceeded 


Sue- 
Eceded 
tJortly 


16 

le 

39 

16 

34 

31 

3  = 

14 

39 

ag 

11 

40 

13 

63 

aj 

ss 

if 

SI 

^4 

33 

J4 

46 

SS 

»9 

41 

39 

79 

|l 

7a 

60 

70 

&a 

&o 

6g 

I  ta 

143 

SS14 

4»a 

165 

363 

106 

194 

t.944 


^^1 

^11 


ag 
td 
39 
45 
67 
81 
B& 
96 
6g 
99 

II? 
IJ7 
103 

136 

a  to 

317 

356 
359 
383 

I«043 
SlO 
549 


5,110 


Men 


li 

19,766 
11,788 
39.9s  5 

Ii3fi9 
3a,iia 

38,3  38 

59^750 
TjlJ,389 
140,487 

80.138 


561.43^ 


Strikers 


Woracn 


P 


I 

3.890 
5.  J9> 

34.J^4 
38.435 
9-S7r 
li.l&o 
16.79a 
40.683 
36.^18 
18,759 


314,584 


Children 


io6,6ss 


Total 


4.0 11 

S.900 

S.a?! 

5.SS4 

I  a. 900 

33,967 

34,l6& 

f6.9S  I 

35^017 

38.974 

aj.3»3 

38.40  a 

34 t 7 33 

30^00 

3aHH»9 

37.595 

19*307 

9^,051 

76,570 

3S>705 

43.194 

8o.£5B 

196,540 

197,514 

109.337 


1,308,049 


Strikes 
for  which 
days  lost 
W0I*  Im- 
ported 


18 
a« 

JS 
45 
65 
78 
83 
9S 
C»6 
9S 
1*3 

139 

laj 

114 
laa 
103 

136 
3  10 

a  17 
356 
3  59 
J83 
r.D4a 
8IQ 
549 


5^184 


Aggresale 

days  ol 

work  lost 


a  1,896 

91.899 

95-578 

JS.rt9 

II  T.697 

149.315 

344,393 

5^773 

3  18,6 1  a 

191*304 

3[5,8£o 

167,657 

15^,059 

316,907 

23-1^333 

333,261 

135,9^8 

1^153,503 

I.I13.S3S 

339,393 

33iiS90 

493,093 

3,146,184 

3-S39  331 

1-539*398 


13,303.3^6 


1  Including  143  strikes  the  results  of  which  were  not  reported. 


*  Not  reported  from  1879-93. 


Netherlands 
[Strikes  due  to  two  or  more  causes  have  been  tabulated  under  each  cause;  hence  the  totals  for  this  table  do  not  agree  with 

those  for  other  tables.] 


Cause  or  Object 

Total  strikes 

Strikes  for 
which  number 

of  establish- 
ments involved 

was  reported 

Strikes  for 
which  number 

of  strikers 
was  reported 

Strikes  for 
which  aggregate 
days  of  dura- 
tion was 
reported 

Strikes 

Num- 
ber 

Percent 
of  total 
report- 

mg 
cause 

Strikes 

Estab- 
lish- 
ments 

Strikes 

Strikers 

Strikes 

Aggre- 
gate 
days  of 
dura- 
tion 

Suc- 
ceeded 

Suc- 
ceeded 
partly 

For  increase  of  wages 

as 

7 

6 

23 

aa 

40 

a 

32.83 
4.04 

ia.63 
3.53 
3.03 

11.63 

II .  1 1 

30.20 
I  .Ot 

6 
23 
ao 
40 

a 

356 
8 
35 
45 
17 
23 
ao 

52 

a 

65 
8 

25 

7 

6 

23 

aa 

40 

1 

2.647 

136 

953 

457 

244 

393 

1. 187 

1.996 

IS 

62 
8 

'i 

4 
aa 
33 

37 

1 

i,a6a 
345 
339* 
145 
a  10 

f4 

6 

I 
4 

a 
S 
7 

'i 

Against  reduction  of  wages 

Other  disputes  concerning  wages 

Hours  of  labor 

X  z 

4 
4 
10 
9 

Trade-unionism 

For  reinstatement  of  employees 

Regulations  governing  work 

Other  causes 

Not  reported 



Total 

198 

100.00 

193 

4S8 

197 

7,118 

I8S 

4.176A 

as 

Summary  of  Lockouts,  190  i  to  1905 


Year 


Z901 
Z902 
1903 
1904 
190S 


Total 
lockouts 


7 
14 
14 
17 

6 


Lockouts  for  which 

number  of  estab< 

lishments  involved 

was  reported 


Lock- 
outs 


S 

14 
13 
17 

S 


EsUb- 

lish- 

ments 

involved 


5 

IS 

34 

74 

5 


Lockouts  for  which 

number  of  persons 

locked  out  was 

reported 


Lock- 
outs 


6 
14 
14 
16 

6 


Persons 

locked 

cut 


361 
a.381 
i.oai 
6,754 
2.707 


Lockouts  for  which 

aggregate  days  of 

duration  was 

reported 


Lock- 
outs 


14 
6 


Aggre- 
gate days 
of  dura- 
tion 


380 
S19 
293 
3SS 
163 


Lockouts  which — 


Suc- 
ceeded 


Suc- 
ceeded 
partly 
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Germany 
(From  "Streiks  und  AuspemuiKen.  1905."  Kaiserliches  Statistisches  Amt) 


Strikbb 

LOCKOtJTfl 

strites  which— 

'1 

1 

TotiU 
em- 
ployees 

1 

Lockouts  which — 

1 

ta 

Total 
em- 
ployees 

Year 

Succeeded 

Succeeded  1 

pSLTtJy 

Succ^ded 

Succeeded 
partly 

PcreofB 

in  cstab- 
Ush- 

affected 

Strikers 

mestab- 

Ush- 

itients 

RfEected 

locked 

1 

1 

•si 

z 

^1 

1 

i 

0,^ 

1 

427 

a 

&I2 

Z 

99-33S 

^ 

1 

^    1 

£2 

i«99-,.. 

iM& 

jji 

3S.7 

429 

3J1 

7,ltl 

256,858 

^s 

& 

2fi,I 

9 

39'  1 

48,6  1 

S,2^D 

s.iva 

I §OQ ■  ^  ■  ■ 

i^433 

275 

i9^ 

SOS 

35  3 

7.740 

29Sh8<9 

122,803 

35 

13 

37    1 

17 

607 

92,462 

9.08J 

190  t , ,  ,  . 

ItDSfr 

>oo 

iB.g 

2B5 

27.0 

4. 5*^1 

T4T,2tO 

ss. 262 

35 

i6 

45.7 

H 

33. g 

2,^S 

7V9»o 

5,414 

1903.  ,,  . 

1^060 

a7«» 

JI.S 

235 

2  J .  1 

3.437 

ijr,e^6 

53t9i2 

46 

ao 

6S.2 

7 

IS    a 

94« 

18,70s 

1 0,30  J 

tgPJ. .  .  , 

1.374 

jop 

Jl.B 

444 

32.1 

7,000 

19S.636 

»S.6o3 

70 

36 

SI   4 

15 

31.4 

I»714 

S>.S4t 

3Si27j 

X904«  * » . 

1*870 

449 

»4   0 

um 

36.8 

10.321 

2731364 

113.480 
4oS,r4S 

t20 

44 

36.7 

33 

27.  s 

It  MS 

36,31* 
i8«,Ss6 

23,760 
1  [S,66j 

t9tt5 

3.403 

S2« 

33  .0 

971 

404 

14.481 

776.984 

2S4 

6s 

2S.6 

147 

57.9 

jJSq 

Great  Britain 


Industry 


Building  trades 

Mining  and  quarrying 

Metal,  engineering,  and  shipbnilding 

Textile  trades 

Clothing  trades 

Transportation 

Miscellaneous  trades 

Employees  of  public  authorities. . . . 

Total 


104 
210 
103 
96 

39 
30 

65 
5 


64a 


Strikes  and  lockouts 


39 
168 
71 
82 
Its 
14 
41 
4 


44 
.125 
87 
55 
25 
IS 
32 
4 


387 


37 
113 
75 
52 
26 


31 
106 
70 
67 
29 
II 
39 
5 


358 


Employees  thrown  out  of  work" 


190 1 


9.797 

112,981 

22.489 

16,609 

4.135 

3.682 

10,489 

364 


179.546 


S.3S6 

208,526 

15.914 

16,706 

2,790 

1.590 

3.679 

2,106 


256,667 


3.663 

63.578 

32,380 

9.458 

2.476 

2.172 

2.463 

711 


116,901 


87,208 


190s 


8.697 
46.287 

6.637 

44.791 

12,130 

12.753 

13.048 

15.786 

1.448 

3.540 

1. 759 

2. 113 

3.794 

7.159 

45 

72s 

93.503 


By  Principal  Causes.  190  i  to  1905 


Principal  Causes  or  Objects 


Wages 

Hours  of  labor 

Employment  of  particttlar  classes  or 
persons .1 

Workmg  arrangements,  niles,  and  dis- 
cipline  

Traae-unionism 

Sympathetic  disputes 

Other  causes 

ToUl 


Strikes  and  lockouts 


1901       1902       1903       1904      1905 


403 
29 

84 

79 

4 


642 


267 


58 


64 
29 


232 
17 


56 
25 


387 


233 
13 

46 

47 
15 


355 


235 
14 


47 
37 


358 


Strikers  and  employees  locked  out 


190 1  1902  1903  1904  1905 


58,865 
4.198 

10,524 

23.185 

11.531 

1,890 

1.244 


111.437 


56.733 
3.044 

11.436 

19.849 

25.489 

14 

259 


116,824 


49.557 
4.108 

7.822 

13.609 
17.602 


817 


93.515 


32.783 
1.970 


7.601 
7.925 


56.380 


38.737 
3.145 

6,408 

S.546 

9.377 

243 

4.X97 


67.653 


Results.  190 i  to  1905 

IThe  figures  for  years  previous  to  1905  have  been  revised  to  include  the  results  of  disputes  terminated  after  the  reports  of 

those  years  were  published.] 


Result 

Strikes  and  lockouts 

Strikers  and  employees  locked 

out 

190 1 

1902 

1903 

1904 

190s 

190 1 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

In  £avor  of  employees 

284 
193 

2 

108 

306 

125 

3 

.11 

III 

I 

62 
180 
112 

I 

70 
166 
118 

4 

30.591 

38.701 

41.575 

570 

37.187 

37.187 

42.141 

309 

29.167 

44.956 

19.370 

22 

15.4x3 

23.500 

17.441 

36 

16,702 

22.943 

27.464 

S44 

In  favor  of  employers 

(^Afnnromised 

Indefinite  or  unsettled 

ToUl 

642 

442 

387 

355 

358 

111.437 

116,824 

93.515 

56,380 

67.653 
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Belgium 
(From  "Statistique  des  Graves  en  Belgique,  1896-1900,"  published  by  the  Belgian  Labor  Department) 


Group  of  Trades 


Building  trades 

Mining  and  quarrying 

Metal  trades 

Textile  trades 

Transport  trades 

Printing  and  paper 
trades 

Wood-working  and  fur- 
nishing trades 

Chemical,  glass-  and  pot- 
tery trades 

Food  and  tobacco 
trades 

I^eather  trades 

Other  trades 

Total 


I.  Number  of  dispute 

s 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

8 

6 

4 

4 

S 

38 

54 

23 

18 

36 

II 

II 

20 

12 

22 

42 

23 

16 

29 

32 

3 

2 

2 

9 

3 

3 

3 

3 

7 

7 

4 

2 

7 

9 

II 

9 

IS 

3 

7 

3 

7 

10 

3 

I 

S 

8 

7 

5 

4 

6 

9 

139 

130 

91 

104 

146 

II.  Number  of  work-people  directly  affected  by  disputes 


1896 


555 

10.794 

2,340 

6.218 

64 

97 

1.763 

525 

77 
456 
315 


1897 

125 

27,976 

1,989 

1,901 
44 

1898 

1,454 
6,429 
1,315 
1. 137 
130 

46 

588 

637 

110 

1,595 

1,607 

405 

127 

1,113 

241 

4 
86 

35,958 

13,101 

1899 


429 

47,964 

I, III 

2.561 

543 

S50 

332 

2.592 

421 

280 

1. 148 


57.931 


640 

7.903 

4.402 

13.763 

168 

1.376 

438 

1.893 

187 

316 

1.357 


32.443 


France 
(From  Statistics  of  the  Ministfere  xiu  Commerce,  de  I'lndustrie,  et  des  Postcs,  Direction  du  Travail) 


Year 


1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
190 1 
1902 
1903 
1904 
190S 


Strikes 


391 
405 
476 
356 
368 

739 
902 

523 
512 
,567 
2,026 
830 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments 


X.731 
1.298 
2,178 
3.568 
1,967 
4.288 

10,353 
6,970 
2,820 
3.246 

17.250 
5.302 


Strikers 


54.576 

45.801 

49.851 

68,875 

82.065 

176,772 

222,714 

111,414 

212,704 

123. 151 

271.097 

177,666 


Aggregate 
days  of 
work 
lost  by  em- 
ployees 
thrown  out 
of  work 


1,062,480 

617,469 

644.168 

780,944 

1,216,306 

3.550,734 

3.760,577 

1.862,050 

4.675.081 

2.441,944 

3.934.884 

2,746,684 


Strikes 
which — 


Suc- 
ceeded 


Suc- 
ceeded 
partly 


84 
100 
117 
68 
75 
180 
20s 
114 
III 
122 
297 
184 


199 

117 
12a 

122 
123 

38a 
360 

322 

394 

361 


Strikers  in  strikes 
which — 


Succeeded 


13,897 
8.S65 
11.579 
19.838 
xo,S94 
31,131 
34,216 
9.364 
33.533 
12.526 
53.555 
22,872 


Succeeded 
partly 


24.784 

ao.67a 

17.057 

28.767 

33,546 

124,767 

140.358 

44,386 

160,820 

89.736 

168.034 

125.016 


STRONG,  REV.  CHARLES:  Founder  of  Aus- 
tralian Church  (Liberal),  Melbourne,  in  1885; 
bom  The  Manse,  Dailly,  Ayrshire,  Scotland, 
Sept.  26,  1844.  Formerly  Presbyterian  clergy- 
man in  Glasgow  and  (1875-84)  in  Melbourne. 
Resigned  and  founded  a  free  church,  1885,  and 
president  of  Collingwood  Working  Men's  Club,  a 
founder  of  Collingwood  Creche,  and  of  Conva- 
lescent Home  for  Men.  Vice-president  of  Anti- 
Sweating  League  and  member  of  Royal  Commis- 
sions on  Non-employment  and  on  Bible  in  State 
Schools.  Member  of  State  Commissions"'on  Cause 
and  Cure  of  Inebriety.  President  of  Criminology 
Society.  Chairman  of  Peace  Societjr.  Editor  of 
Australian  Herald.  Author  of  various  religious 
works.  Address:  Avoca  Street,  South  Yarra, 
Australia. 

STRONG,  JOSIAH:  President  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Social  Service;  bom  Jan.  19,  1847, 
at  Naperville,  111.  Attended  public  school  at 
Hudson,  Ohio;  graduated  Western  Reserve  Uni- 
versity, 1869;  studied  at  Lane  Theological  Sem- 
inary, 1869-71.  Missionary  in  Cheyenne,  Wyo., 
chaplain  of  Western  Reserve  University,  1873- 
1876;  pastor  Sandusky,  Ohio,  1876-81;  secretary 
Home  Missionary  Society  of  Ohio,  1881-84;  pas- 
tor Vine  Street  Church,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  until 
1886,  when  he  published  "Our  Country,"  which 


has  had  a  remarkable  influence  with  a  circulation 
of  over  175,000,  and  been  translated  in  several 
European  languages.  Secretary  of  Evangelical 
Alliance  for  United  States,  1886-98.  Becoming, 
however,  more  deeply  interested  in  social  ques- 
tions than  his  associates  in  the  alliance,  he  found- 
ed with  Dr.  Tolman  a  league,  which  in  1902 
became  the  American  Institute  of  Social  Service 
(q.  %>.)t  which  has  led  to  similar  institutes  in 
other  countries  (see  Social  Institutes),  and  in 
1907  organized  with  Dr.  Tolman  the  American 
Museum  of  Safety  Devices  and  Industrial  Hy- 
giene. 

Dr.  Strong  has  thus  stated  his  social  views: 

The  "kingdom  of  God,"  which  was  the  great  burden  of 
Jesus's  message  to  the  world,  was  his  social  ideal.  It  was  a 
vision  of  civilization  perfected,  of  heaven  come  to  earth. 
Just  so  far  and  fast  as  God's  will  is  done  among  men  as  it  is 
among  angels,  so  far  and  so  fast  will  the  **  kingdome  come." 

I  believe  that  Jesus's  teaching  concerning  the  kingdom  of 
God  affords  the  true  social  ideal,  lays  down  the  fundamentel 
laws  and  principles  by  the  application  of  which  alone  can  the 
great  social  problems  be  solved,  supplies  the  needed  enthusi- 
asm, and  inspires  complete  assurance  that  this  social  id«il 
will  ultimately  be  fully  realized.  That  is,  the  kingdom  of 
God,  as  Jesus  taught  it,  affords  the  aim,  the  method,  the 
power,  and  the  necessary  confidence  for  the  transformation 
of  the  world. 

Author:  "Our  Country,"  1886;  ** The  New  Era," 
1893  (50,000  copies);  "The  Twentieth-Century 
City,"  1898;  "Expansion"  and  "Religious  Move- 
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for  Social  Betterment,"  looo;  *'The  Times 
5ung  Men,"  1901 ;  *'  The  Next  Great  Awak- 
'  1902;  "Social  Progress,"  1904-5,  and 
••The  Challenge  of  the  City,"  1907.  Ad- 
231-241   West  Thirty-ninth  Street,   New 


SIDIES:  Aid  granted  to  individuals  or 
ations  chiefly  to  encourage  manufacture 
ansportation,  principally  in  the  form  of 
rom  taxation,  of  land  grants,  or  of  sub- 
1  in  money.  This  last  is  the  usual  meaning 
:h  the  term  is  now  used,  and  the  only  one 
jred  in  this  article.  (See  also  Bounties; 
Public  Domain.) 
most  important  modem  subsidies  have 

►  railways  and  steamship  companies, 
[and  has  granted  no  railway  subsidies  ex- 
Ireland.     France  defrayed  about  half  the 

,1  cost  of  her  railways,  and  this  system  has 
irgely  followed  in  Austria,  Russia,  south- 
irope,  and  British  India.  In  the  United 
railway  subsidies,  in  the  form  of  land 
mainly,  have  been  very  extensive.     (See 

AYS.) 

/  Britain. — Ship  stores  have  been  free 
he  time  of  the  Armada;  but  George  II. 
i  a  direct  bounty  to  aid  shipping  in  1730. 
rix>se  was  to  encourage  herring  fisheries 
us  indirectly  to  train  sailors  and  marines 
navy.     Since  that  time  Great  Britain  has 

continuously  aided  her  shipping  cor- 
)ns,  partly  for  the  encouragement  of  British 
but  chiefly  to  maintain  efficient  communi- 
with  her  colonies.  The  latter  object  has 
[  great  value  to  the  United  Kingdom  since 
!S  of  war,  e.  g.,  the  Crimean  and  the  Sepoy 
ion.  In  the  Boer  War  (i 899-1 900)  Eng- 
as  able  to  transport  a  vast  army  within  a 
ime  to  a  distance  of  6,000  miles,  m  addition 

necessary  supplies.  While  vast  sums 
een  spent  in  subsidies,  English  statesmen 

that  they  have  been  good  investments. 
I  the  government  paid  ;g874,i55  to  twenty 
hip  lines;  the  Cunard  Line  alone  receives 
902  ;£i  50,000  annually. 
tany  pays  to  three  lines  about  10,175,000 
for  carrying  mails  to  America,  Australia, 
sia,  and  East  Africa,  besides  granting  other 
s  in  the  form  of  release  from  import  duties 
iuction  in  freight  on  railroads,  etc.,  in  all 
lis  used  in  ship-building.  France  has  been 
3  to  build  up  a  mercantile  marine,  and  is 
about  45,150,000  francs  annually  to  ship- 
rporations,  besides  granting  premiums  to 
lilders.  Austria^  too,  paid  about  $1 ,600,000 
imeary  over  $400,000  in  1901.  More 
y  Hungary  has  made  an  agreement  with 
nard  Ime  for  a  fortnightly  service  from 

Italy  has  paid  subsidies  for  navigation 
nstruction  since  1885,  and  paid  for  the 
nearly  $305,000  and  for  the  latter  about 

►  in  1897 ;  this  sum  has  since  been  increased, 
d  about  20,000,000  lires  in  1906.  Japan 
;avy  bounties  on  navigation  and  construc- 
ice  1897.     Since  1900  she  pays  over  $2,- 

►  to  the  lines  running  to  fiurope,  San 
«o,  and  Seattle.  Denmark,  Holland,  Nor- 
id  Sweden  pay  only  a  fair  return  for  the 
g  of  mail. 

•oads  are  subsidized  in  nearly  every  Euro- 

)untry  by  having  the  capital  for  construc- 

vanced  by  the  State.     England  has  sub- 

the  Canadian  Pacific  line.     The   U.  S. 


have  made  grants  of  vast  tracts  of  land  to  nearly 
every  railroad  in  the  West;  the  states  and  mu- 
nicipalities have  offered  additional  inducements. 
The  Central  &  Union  Pacific  alone  received 
30,000,000  acres  of  land,  and  a  subsidy  of  $25,000 
per  mile  in  the  form  of  a  loan,  with  the  more  or 
less  tacit  imderstanding  that  it  would  never  be 
repaid.  The  subsidies  to  railroads  have,  how- 
ever, served  a  very  useful  purpose  in  opening  the 
vast  lands  of  the  West,  and  thus  enriching  the 
whole  country ;  while  the  aid  to  shipping  corpora- 
tions has  been  of  no  value. 

The  U,  S,  have  panted  ship  subsidies  since 
1845.  From  that  time  to  1858  they  amounted 
to  about  $15,000,000.  From  1867-77  another 
sum  of  $4,583,000  was  granted  to  a  single  com- 
pany; and  another  company  received  $250,000 
per  annum.  In  1891  a  new  arrangement  was 
made ;  mail  is  now  paid  for  by  mileage  at  a  fixt 
rate.  On  Feb.  15,  1906,  the  Senate  passed  the 
Ship  Subsidy  Bill,  granting  $50,000,000  in  aid  of 
mercantile  marine  enterprises  for  twenty  years. 
The  grants  to  railroads  have  been  much  larger 
and  have  produced  better  results. 

SUFFRAGE,  THE,  IN  VARIOUS  COUN- 
TRIES :  Every  country  has  certain  legal  disabil- 
ities, e.  g.,  for  crime,  military  or  civil  service,  re- 
ceiving relief  from  poor  funds,  etc. ;  these  are  not 
stated  here,  but  only  the  general  requirements. 

Argentine  Republic, — Universal  male  suffrage 
for  all  native  or  naturalized  citizens  at  least 
twenty-one  years  old. 

Australia. — Laws  made  by  the  separate  states. 
New  South  Wales  and  New  Zealand  have  uni- 
versal male  and  female  suffrage  for  citizens  over 
twenty-one  years  of  age.  Tasmania  universal 
male  and  female  suffrage  for  the  House  of  Assem- 
bly, but  a  property  qualification  for  the  Legisla- 
tive Council  applicable  to  both  sexes.  Queensland 
has  a  property  qualification  for  male  suffrage. 
South  Australia  and  Western  Australia  have  a 
property  qualification  for  both  men  and  women. 
Victoria  has  a  property  qualification  for  men  of 
little  education;  professional  men  are  freed  from 
that. 

Austria. — Universal,  equal,  and  direct  male  for 
citizens  twenty-four  years  of  age  (by  law  of 
November,  1906.) 

Belgium.  —  For  Chamber  of  Representatives: 
every  male  citizen  twenty-five  years  of  age,  one 
vote.  Every  citizen  over  twenty-five  years  of 
age  owning  real  estate  to  the  taxable  value  of 
2,000  francs,  or  has  a  corresponding  income  from 
such  property,  or  has  for  at  least  two  years  de- 
rived not  less  than  100  francs  a  year  from  Belgian 
funds  either  directly  or  through  the  savings- 
bank,  has  two  votes ;  every  citizen  over  thirty-five 
years  of  age,  who  has  children — ^whether  married 
or  widowed — and  pays  at  least  5  fr.  in  income  tax, 
has  also  two  votes.  Every  citizen  at  least  twen- 
ty-five years  of  age,  who  has  received  a  diploma 
of  higher  or  a  certificate  of  higher  secondary  in- 
struction, or  has  filled  an  office  or  is  engaged  in 
private  professional  practise  implying  at  least 
average  higher  instruction,  has  three  votes.  For 
the  senators  who  are  elected  the  same  conditions 
are  required  with  the  additional  specification 
that  electors  must  be  at  least  thirty  years  of  age. 
No  citizen  has  more  than  three  votes. 

Brazil. — Every  male  citizen  over  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  duly  enrolled,  has  one  vote,  except 
beggars,  illiterates,  and  members  of  monastic 
orders  under  vows  of  obedience. 
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Canada. — ^The  franchise  is  controlled  by  the 
different  provinces ;  but  it  is  practically  universal 
on  condition  of  certain  property  qualifications. 

Cape  Colony. — Property  and  educational  quali- 
fications for  men. 

Chile. — Universal  male  with  educational  quali- 
fication for  citizens  twenty-one  years  old. 

Denmark. — Universal  male  for  citizens  thirty 
years  old. 

Finland. — Universal  male  and  female  for  citi- 
zens twenty-four  years  old. 

France. — Universal  male,  for  citizens  twenty- 
one  years  old.  y 

Germany. — Universal  ^iale  for  citizens  twenty- 
five  years  old  for  the  Imperial  Diet  or  Reichstag. 
The  individual  states  b^ve  separate  election  laws 
for  their  respective  L^ndtage  or  state  legislatures, 
altho  most  of  the  states  in  South  Germany  have 
or  are  following  the  example  of  Bavaria  (law  of 
April  6,  1906)  in  giving  the  franchise  to  every 
citizen  twenty-five  years  of  age. 

Prussia  has  peculiar  election  laws.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Ahgeordneten  Haus  are  elected  indi- 
rectly, by  electors  or  Wahlmdnner,  who  are  dis- 
tributed according  to  property  qualifications  in 
such  wise  that  one  third  is  elected  by  the  few  rich 
people  who  pay  one  third  of  the  total  taxes;  one 
third  by  the  larger  class  that  pays  the  second 
third;  and  one  third  by  the  smallest  taxpayers. 
One  Wahlmann  is  elected  for  every  250  souls. 
Every  male  citizen,  qualified  to  vote  in  his  mu- 
nicipality or  village,  is  called  Urwdhler,  and  en- 
titled to  vote  for  the  direct  electors  or  Wahtman- 
ner.  Age  requirement  in  each  case  twenty-five 
years.  The  election  laws  of  Saxony  are  the  same 
as  those  of  Prussia. 

Great  Britain. — (See  United  Kingdom.) 

Greece, — Universal  manhood  suffrage. 

Hungary. — Citizens  twenty  years  old  and  pay- 
ing at  least  a  low  amount  of  taxes.  Is  agitating 
universal  male  suffrage. 

Italy. — Has   male   suffrage;   age    requirement 
twenty-one  years  of  all  citizens ;  also  educational/ 
or  property  qualifications. 

Japan. — Male  suffrage  for  citizens  twenty-five 
years  old ;  property  qualifications,  ten  yen  in  land 
or  direct  taxes. 

Mexico. — All  respectable  adult  male  citizens 
may  vote. 

Netherlands,  The. — All  male  citizens  twenty- 
five  years  of  age,  self-supporting,  and  paying  at 
least  one  florin  in  taxes. 

Norway. — Universal  male  suffrage  for  citizens 
twenty-five  years  old. 

Portugal. — Male  citizens  twentv-one  years  old, 
with  the  necessary  educational  and  property 
qualifications. 

Rumania. — Educational  and  property  quali- 
fications for  adult  male  citizens.  Three  classes  of 
electors  as  in  Prussia.     (See  Germany.) 

Russia. — Educational  and  property  require- 
ments. 

Servia. — Male  citizens,  twenty-one  years  old, 
and  paying  i  $  francs  in  taxes  or  over. 

Spain. — Universal  male  suffrage  for  citizens 
twenty-five  years  old. 

Sweden. — Illative  male  citizens,  twenty-one 
years  old,  with  fairly  high  property  requirements. 

Switzerland. — Universal  male  suffrage  for  citi- 
zens twenty-one  years  old. 

United  Kingdom. — Every  adult  male  citizen 
may  vote  who  pays  at  least  £10  rent  a  year;  or 
has  a  freehold  to  the  value  of  405.  per  annum; 
or  lands  in  life  tenure  or  leasehold  for  sixty  years 


to  the  annual  value  of  £5  or  over.  Residence 
within  the  district  is  required  for  six  months  in 
England  and  one  year  in  Scotland. 

United  States. — Universal  male  suffrage  for 
citizens  twenty-one  years  old.  The  states  have 
various  additional  requirements  and  rights.  Res- 
idence required  in  the  state  is  usually  one  year, 
in  the  county  six  months,  in  the  district  thirty 
days.  Idaho,  Colorado,  Utah,  Wyoming,  have 
female  suffrage  in  state  elections.  Many  other 
states  allow  women  to  vote  in  school  elections. 
A  few  states,  e.  g.,  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  give 
the  franchise  to  aliens  who  have  declared  their 
intention  to  become  citizens. 

SUICIDES  (for  number  of  suicides  in  the 
United  States,  see  Crime,  p.  336) :  Suicides  seem 
on  the  increase. 

United  States. — Per  100,000  of  population,  es- 
timated from  statistics  of  the  Chicago  Tribune: 
188s *i.73  1903 10.76 

1890 4.19  1904 XI -39 

I89S 8.27      I90S 12.08 

1900 8.8s       1906 12. OS 

»  Probably  less  fully  reported. 

Frederic  Hoffman,  statistician  of  the  Pruden- 
tial Life-insurance  (Company,  gives  the  following 
rate  per  100,000  of  population  in  fifty  cities  of 
the  U.  S. : 


1890 12.0 


1891. 
1892. 
1893- 
1894. 
1895. 
1896. 


14. 
13.0 
IS. 9 
iSS 
IS. 6 
IS. 9 


1897 17.3 


1898. 
1899. 
1900. 
190  z. 
1902. 


17.3 
16.0 
1S.8 
16.6 
17.0 


Great  Britain. — Coroners'  returns  per  100,000 
of  population: 

1863 6.71      1893 8.62 

1873 6.33      1903 10.43 

1883 7.30     Z904 9-85 

German  Empire. — ^The  Statistical  Year  Book 
of  the  German  Empire  gives  the  annual  averages 
per  100,000  of  population  for  the  following  given 
periods  in  cities  of  over  15,000  (higher  than  the 
rate  for  the  country) : 


1877-81 31-0 

1882-86 29.0 

1887-91 25.4 

1892-96 26.1 


1897-1901 24.5 

Z902 26.2 

1903 26.4 

X904 35.0 


In  France  the  growth  of  population  since  1830 
has  been  100  per  cent,  but  the  number  of  sui- 
cides is  said  to  have  increased  by  245  per  cent. 
In  Belgium  the  suicide  rate  has,  in  the  same  time, 
quintupled.  In  Prussia,  while  the  poptilation  in- 
creased 0.98  per  cent,  suicides  increased  1.07;  of 
Italy  the  population  rate  was  0.7,  the  suicide 
1.28;  of  France  0.07,  and  2.06;  of  Sweden  0.81, 
and  1.5. 

According  to  Hoffman  (see  above) ,  based  on  the 
census  of  1900,  suicides  in  the  U.  S.  were: 

In  Citibs  pbr  100,000  Population,   1905 
(Estimated  from  the  census) 


San  Francisco so .  44 

Denver 32.27 

Newark.  N.  J 28.11 

St.  Louis 24 .  80 

Chicago 22 .  20 

Milwaukee 22.46 

Cincinnati 2197 

Indianapolis 2 1 .  50 

Jersey  City 20.88 

Cleveland 20.74 

New  York  (Manhattan)  20 .  56 


Pittsburs 16.47 

New  Orleans 16 .  36 

Kansas  City 15.21 

Baltimore 14  ■  90 

Louisville 14.46 

Philadelphia 14 .00 

Boston 13 .  86 

New  York  (Brooklyn) .  13 .  28 

Detroit 9.21 

Fall  River 2 .  50 
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According  to  a  table  compiled  by  George  M. 
Gould,  M.D.  ("Biographic  Clinics,  vol.  v.,  p. 
i93)»  from  data  mainly  supplied  him  by  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Statistics,  the  suicides  per  million  in 
various  countries  are  as  follows : 


Country 


Ireland 

Russia 

Scotland 

Italy 

Holland 

Norway 

United  States 

England 

Belgium 

Bavaria 

Sweden 

Austria 

Japan 

Prussia 

Gennany 

Prance 

Switzerland.. 

Denmark 

Saxony 

Saxony 


Date 


Total 

per 

annum 


1887-91  H2 

Approximately 


1887-91 
190a 
1904 
1903 
1900 
1903 
1903 

1887-91 
1902 
190 1 
1902 
1904 
1904 
1903 

1887-91 

i86a-86 

X898 


224 
2,010 

371 

ISA 
S.498 
3.SII 

818 


804 
4.291 
9.194 
7.290 
12,468 
8.716 
779 


Per 
zoo,  000 


S.6 

6.1 

6.7 

6.7 

7.2 

10. s 

11.7 

II. 8 

IS'S 

16.4 

18.9 

20.0 

21. 0 
22.3 
22.9 

as. 3 
32.2 
46.9 


For  the  U.  S.  the  annual  report  of  the  Census 
Bureau  for  1905  gives  the  following  statistics: 

SuiciDBS  PBR   100,000  OP  Population 


Ybar 


X901 
1902 
X903 
Z904 
1905 


a 

^ 

Rbgistration 

.§ 

Statbs 

¥ 

II 

Rural 

Total 

Cities 

dis- 

& 

PJ 

tricts 

12.2 

13 -7 

10.4 

11.7 

8.7 

12.7 

X4-4 

10.3 

II. 7 

8.S 

\li 

IS. 6 

II. 3 

12.8 

9.4 

16.7 

12.2 

13.9 

10. 1 

16. z 

17.9 

13s 

iS.o 

II. 6 

IS. 7 
17.2 
18.6 
19. S 
20.7 


Rbgistration  Arba  pbr  100.000  op  Population 


Suicide 

Poison 

Asphyxia 

Hanging  or  strangulation. . 

Drowning 

I^rearms 

Catting  instruments 

Jumping  from  high  places . 

Crushing 

Other  suicides 


Annual 

average: 
1900  to 

190 1 

1904 

13. 1 

12.2 

4.4 

4.0 

0.9 

0.8 

2.0 

1.9 

0.7 

0.7 

3.1. 

2.9 

0.7 

0.7 

0.2 

O.I 

0. 1 

x.o 

I.I 

I90S 


16. 1 

S.4 
IS 
2.4 
0.8 
4.3 
0.9 
0.2 
o.  I 
0.6 


The  leading  cities  in  proportion  of  suicides  to 
population  are:  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Hoboken,  N.  J.; 
Chicago,  111. ;  Oakland,  Cal. ;  New  York  City  (Man- 
hattan and  Bronx) ;  Milwaukee,  Wis. ;  Cincinnati, 
Ohio.  The  lowest  cities  were  New  Bedford,  Mass. ; 
Camden,  N.  J.,  and  Newton  and  Fall  River,  Mass. 
(lowest  of  afl).  According  to  the  census  of  1900 
in  the  registration  area,  the  suicide  rate  of  native 
Americans  is  returned  at  6.8  per  100,000  of  popu- 
lation, against  6.1  for  those  of  Irish  origin,  19.3 
for  those  of  German  origin,  and  22.0  for  those  of 
French  origin.  According  to  Professor  Bailey, 
in  the  Yale  Review^  May,  1903,  the  following  is 


the  classification  of  the  suici^s  in  respect  to 
motive : 


Motive 


Despondency 

Business  loss 

Insanity 

lU  health 

Disappointment  in  love 

Domestic  trouble 

Fear  of  disgrace 

Grief 

Alcoholism 

Chagrin 

Miscellaneous  and  unknown . 

Totals 


Totals 


2,207 

1.398 

1,361 

1.309 

900 

773 

539 

427 

413 
294 

SS9 


Males 


1.S96 
1.300 
1.013 
969 
627 
544 
429 
267 
390 
225 
421 


7.781 


Females 


98 
348 
340 
273 
229 
no 
z6o 


2,219 


The  Chicago  Tribune* s  report  thus  classifies  the 
reports  of  the  causes  of  suicide  of  the  year: 


MOTIVB 


Business  losses 

Liquor 

Ill  health 

Unknown 

Disappointment  in  love 

Domestic  infelicity 

Insane 

Despondency 

Totals 


9.982 


1906 


32 

58 

375 

ilg 

411 

721 

435 

958 

1.113 

1.525 

2,12s 

1.826 

1.326 

4.134 

4.561 

According  to  Dr.  Gould  (see  above),  if  the  larger 
portion  of  the  "Despondency"  cases  is  added  to 
the  ** 111  health"  class  the  results  are  not  very 
dissimilar  to  his  own  independently  made  classi- 
fication. He  Quotes  De  Greef  as  saying  that  the 
principal  social  conditions  causing  suicide,  in  the 
order  of  their  importance,  are:  (i)  poverty;  (2) 
family  difficulties ;  (3)  physical  suffering,  of  about 
equal  power;  (4)  alcoholism;  (5)  fear  of  legal 
persecution;  ^6)  love,  jealousy,  and  debauchery. 

Dr.  Gould  nnds  the  following  facts:  (i)  Suicide 
is  on  the  increase.  (2)  Civilization  increases  the 
suicide  rate  more  rapidly  than  the  growth  of 
population.  (3)  The  urban  suicide  rate  is  higher 
than  that  of  the  country.  (4)  The  influence  of 
occupation  upon  the  rate  is  most  incongruous. 

(5)  The  rate  in  contiguous  countries,  departments, 
or   "races "   presents   inexplainable   variations. 

(6)  With  one  exception  the  rate  in  males  is  sev- 
eral times  higher  than  in  females.  (7)  The  rate 
is  greater  among  the  single  than  among  the  mar- 
ried, and  is  still  higher  among  the  divorced  and 
widowed.  (8)  The  age  or  time  of  life  at  which 
suicide  is  committed  presents  inexplainable  pecu- 
harities.  (9)  The  rate  rises  in  proportion  to  school 
pressure,  education,  etc. 

SUMNER,  WILLIAM  GRAHAM:  Economist; 
born  in  Paterson,  N.  J.,  1840;  graduated  at  Yale 
College  in  186^,  and  then  studied  at  Oxford,  Eng- 
land, and  at  (iottingen  in  Germany;  1866-69  was 
a  tutor  at  Yale  College.  In  18^67  he  took  orders 
in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  and  was  as- 
sistant at  Calvary  Church  in  New  York.  In  1872, 
however,  he  became  professor  of  political  and 
social  science  at  Yale  College,  which  position  he 
has  since  held,  one  of  the  leading  economists  in 
America  of  the  orthodox  school,  especially  on  the 
subjects  free  trade  and  gold  currency.  Author: 
"History  of  American  Currency";  "Lectures  on 
the  History  of  Protection  in  the  United  States"; 
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'*  What  Social  ClaSses  Owe  to  Each  Other  " ;  ' '  Pro- 
tectionism"; *'Life  of  Andrew  Jackson."  "Life 
of  Alexander  Hamilton";  "Life  of  Robert  Mor- 
ris"; **The  Financier  and  Finances  of  the  Revo- 
lution"; "A  History  of  Banking  in  the  United 
States'*;  "Folkways/  Aiidress:  240  Edwards 
Street,  New  Haven^  Conn, 

SUMMERBELL,  THOMAS:  Memlner  British 
Parhament.  of  Independent  Labcjr  Party  for  Sun- 
derland; born  in  1861  at  Seahan  IlarKjr,  Sun- 
derland ;  educated  at  the  national  school  of  his 
native  town;  worked  as  a  jEfrocer,  later  as  printer, 
in  many  towns  of  northern  England,  until  he 
started  in  business  for  himself  in  Sunderland ; 
joined  the  Typot^raphical  Society,  and  has  been 
secretary  of  the  Trades  Council  for  seventeen 
years.  Me  is  member  of  many  committees  of  his 
town,  chairman  of  that  on  Tramways,  and  hon- 
orary secretary  of  the  local  branch  of  the  League 
of  the  Blind.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Housing 
Reform  CotmciL  Land  Nationalization,  Foresters, 
Labor  Information  Bureau,  Independent  Labor 
Party,  etc.  He  was  elected  to  Parliament  in 
1^06.  Address:  14  Vincent  Street,  Sunderland, 
England. 

SUITDAY  REST,  THE:  With  the  religious  and 
tbeokjp:ical  arguments  raised  for  the  limitati<.in  of 
Sunday  labt^r  we  are  not  in  this  Encyclopedia 
concerned,  save  as  these  affect  the  moral,  phys- 
icab  and  industrial  welfare  of  society.  In  the 
ever-increasing  perjilcxity  and  stress  of  modern 
life,  it  is  patent  to  all  that  men  more  and  more 
need  a  rest,  at  least  one  day  in  seven,  from  their 
daily  toiL  It  is  to-day  substantiated,  teyond  all 
question,  that  man  in  the  long  run  can  produce 
more  and  better  work  by  resting  one  day  m  seven 
than  by  continuous  work.  And  men  and  women 
who  have  such  rest  live  longer  and  more  happily, 
and  stand  higher  on  the  scale  of  intellectual, 
moral,  social,  and  spiritual  lieing. 

Dr.  Chalmers,  of  Scotlan  d ,  said :  "  I  never  knew 
the  man  who  w^orked  seven  days  in  the  week  with- 
out becoming  soon  a  wreck  in  health  or  in  for- 
tune, or  in  both." 

Edmund  Burke  said:  "A  nation  that  neglects 
the  Sabbath  soon  sinks  into  barbarism  or  ruin. 
Civilized  man  cannot  Ix^ar  the  pressure  of  seven 
days'  work  and  worry  in  a  week.  * 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  leaving  out  England  and 
America,  where  there  has  been  less  need  of  legis- 
lation on  the  subject  because  of  the  prevalence  of 
the  Sunday  rest,  the  mam  and  most  eflorts  for 
legislation  forbidding  or  limiting  Sunday  labor 
have  come  from  the  working  men  themselves, 
through  their  trade-unions  and  the  Socialist  and 
Labor  parlies.  In  most  countries  the 3'  have  done 
far  more  for  it  than  has  the  Church.  On  the 
Continent  the  prevalence  of  Sunday 
lal^ior  has  been  a  subject  of  general 
protest  and  bitter  complaint.  Even 
in  the  United  States  of  late  years 
Sunday  labor  has  in  many  w^ays  much 
It  has  been  estimated  that  two  mil- 
lions of  persons  in  the  U.  S.,  or  more,  are  com- 
pelled to  do  some  form  of  Sunday  labor. 

On  railroads,  on  street-railways^  in  li%''er>'- 
stables,  in  making  repairs  (often  only  done  on 
Sunday,  because  employers  are  unw^ilHng  to  for- 
feit week-day  dividends) ,  in  liakeries,  in  hotels,  in 
private  houses,  in  barl>er  shops,  in  drug  stores,  in 
printing-offices,  in  theaters  and  places  of  amuse- 
ment, a  constantly  increasing  amount  of  work  is 
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done  on  Sunday.     Working  men  bitterly  coc 
plain  of  this,  yet  too  often  find  even  the  Christia 
Church  turning  a  deaf  ear  to  their  cry,  and  eve 
clergymen  unwilling  to  cooperate  in  limiting 
hours  of  labor. 

There  has,  how^ever,  been  considerable  agita- 
tion of  the  fjuestion  in  ail  countries,  resulting  in 
the  legislation  summarized  below,  and  in  Europe 
esjiecially  in  a  very  general  abandonment  of  Sun- 
day labor  in  manufactures  and  to  a  less  extent 
has  led  to  the  closing  of  stores  on  a  portion  if  not 
the   whole   of  Sunday.     Sim  day    Rest    League 
(associations  or  li^ues  pour  le  r^pos  dn  dimanclu 
have  been  organized   in   France,   Belgium,   an^ 
Italy,  and  elsewhere,  and  have  been  very  activi 
There    exists    also    a    Fed^ratwn    Inicrnationa 
pour  robsen*ati'oH  du  dintiimhi\  with  headquarte 
in  Geneva,  Switzerland.     In  England  there  ha 
seemed  less  need.     In  the  U.  S.  labor  organ  12 
tions   have   largely  agitated    the    question,  anj 
various  societies  like  the  New  England  Sabbat'' 
Protective  League,  the  American  Sabbath  Cnia 
of  New  York,  the  International  Reform  Bureau < 
Washington,  have  circulated  considerable  liters 
ture  and  conducted  other  efforts  on  the  questiori_ 
In  France  and  Belgium  the  main  effort  has  been 
to  close  the  stores  on  Sunday  afternoons  and  pre- 
vent all  unnecessary  industrial  labor.      In  Eng- 
land a  joint  committee  of  the  Houses  of  Lords  and 
Commons,    under    the    chairmanship    of    Lord 
Avery,    has    recommended    general    legislation' 
leaving   much    discretion,  however,  to  local  au 
thorities.     There  is  a  strong  movement,  too, 
open  the  museums,  galleries,  anrl  libraries.      (S 
INjATiOKAL  Sunday  LEACLtE.)     In  the  U.  S.  th 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  working  men  has  bee 
against   all   work,   while   the   religious   societie 
have  worked  for  this  and  are  against  the  running c 
trains  on  Sun<lay  and  the  opening  of  places  of 
amusement.      In    all   coimtries,    in    cases   where 
Sunday  labor  is  necessary,  it  is  contended  that  th 
laborer  should  be  given  a  day  of  rest  on  son 
other  day  of  the  week,  and  that  the  w^ork  whic 
must  be   done  on  Sunday  be  given  on  differeiill 
Sundays  to  different  workmen,  so  as  to  give  eac 
the  Sunday  rest  as  frequently  as  possible.     Th 
Sunday  legislation  may  thus  be  summarized : 

The  Untied  StaUs, — All  states  and  tenitories  except  Ai 
zoua,  CisLiiionua ,  Idaho^  Nevada,  and  the  Philippine  Island 
have  taws  prohibiting  the  employnient  of  labor  on  Sunda 
In  California,  however,  it  is  a  misdemeanor  for  any  cmplo" 
to  catise  his  employees  to  work  more  than  six  days  in  se 
except  in  cases  of  emergency. 

The  Sunday  labor  laws  usually  make  it  a  misdemeanor  for 

persons  either  to  labor  themselves  or  to  compel  or  pern  '^ 

their  apprentices,  servants^  etc..  to  labor  on  the  first  day 

the  week.     Exceptions  are  made  in  the  case  of  hotiseh 

duties  or  works  of  necessity  or  charity,    T\ 

exceptions  are  sometimes  cxpncst  in  general 

TJaited  States  terms  and  sometimes  siiecifted  in  detail.     The 

excepted  labor  is  usually  thai  required  in  the 

sale  of  drugs,  medicines,  surgical  appliances, 

milk,  ice,  soda-water,  newspapers,  the  letting  of  horses  and 

carriages,  undertakers'  work,  and  railway  transportation. 

Colorado  and  Montana  barbering  only  is  prohibited  on  Si 

day.  while  in  Alaska  barbering  is  included  aiDong  the 

cepted  occuftations. 

A  number  of  states  make  special  provisions  for  the  run- 
ning of  railway  cars  on  Sunday,  such  as  specifying  certain 
hours  during  which  they  may  run»  permitting  the  transpor- 
tation of  perishable  goods,  fruit,  milk,  etc.»  or  leaving  the 
regulation  of  the  running  of  railway  cars  on  Sunday  to  the 
discretion  of  the  railroad  commmioncrs. 

Nearly  all  the  Sunday  labor  laws  make  exceptions  in  the 
case  of  members  of  religious  societies  by  whom  any  other 
than  the  first  day  of  the  week  is  observe*!  as  a  Sabbath,  pi 
vided  they  refrain  from  laVjor  on  that  day. 

Laws  regulating  the  hours  of  lal»or  of  sttrct -railway 

eloyees   are    in    force   in    California,    Louisiana,    Mai 
[assachu!^>tts.  New  Jersey.  New  York.  Pennsylvania. 
Island.  South  Carolina,  a'ld  Washington.     In  some  cases 
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limitation  of  the  hours  of  labor  applies  only  to  conductors, 
gripmen,  motormen,  and  drivers,  while  in  others  it  applies 
to  all  street-railway  employees.  In  Louisiana,  Massachusetts. 
New  York,  Rhode  Island,  and  Washington  the  hours  are 
limited  to  ten  per  day.  while  in  the  other  states  the  limitation 
is  placed  at  twdve  hours  per  day.  The  laws  usually  pro- 
vide that  extra  time  for  extra  compensation  may  be  worked 
in  times  of  extraordinary  emergencies,  Massachusetts  and 
Rhode  Island  permitting  exceptions  to  be  made  also  on  legal 
holidays.  The  law  of  Rhode  Island,  by  an  amendment  to 
the  original  act,  permits  contracts  to  be  made  for  longer 
hours.  In  South  Carolina  contracts  for  longer  hours  of  labor 
may  be  made  in  the  city  of  Columbia. 

Germany. — Germany  has  the  fullest  code  of  Sunday  laws. 
Tne  regulation  anew  of  Sunday  labor  was  one  of  the  most 
important  features  of  the  labor  law  of  June  i,  189 1.  It  set 
forth  in  detail  the  conditions  under  which  work  might  be 
performed  on  Sunday,  and  made  the  infraction  of  any  of  its 
provisions  punishable  by  a  fine,  which  in  some  cases  amounted 
to  as  much  as  600  marks  ($142.80).  The  essential  provisions 
of  this  law  are  reproduced  in  the  following  paragraphs: 

The  general  principle  of  the  act  is  that  all  labor  on  Sunday 
and  holidays  is  pronibited  in  those  cases  specifically  men- 
tioned by  the  law.  This  prohibition  applies  to  almost  all 
categories  of  industrial  and  commercial  work,  except  when  a 
worldngman  labors  alone  or  is  aided  only  by  the  members 
of  his  Uimily.  It  does  not.  however,  apply  to  agriculture, 
forestry,  fishing,  and  the  liberal  arts  and  professions,  nor  to 
concerts,  theaters,  cafds,  restaurants,  hotels,  and  the  like, 
nor  to  transportation,  except  when  it  is  a  part  of  the  work 
of  an  industrial  or  commercial  establishment. 

The  law  further  provides  that  the  prohibition  of  Sunday 
and  holiday  work  may  be  extended  by  an  imperial  decree 
approved  by  the  Bundesrath  to  industries  other  than  those 
specified  in  the  law.  Such  decrees  must  be  placed  before 
tne  Reichstag  at  its  next  session. 

The  determination  of  the  days  to  be  considered  as  legal 
holidays  is  made  by  the  State  government  in  taking  account 
of  the  religious  customs  of  the  people.     The  cessation  from 
labor  must  be  for  twenty-four  continuous  hours  on  each  Sun- 
day and  holiday,  thirty-six  hours  when  a  Sunday  and  holiday 
or  two  holidays  succeed  each  other,  and  forty-eight  hours  at 
Christmas,  Easter,  and  Pentecost.     When  a 
Sunday  and  holiday  or  two  holidays  succeed 
Ctormany     each  other  the  rest  period  must  always  last 
until  6  P.M.  of  the  second  day,  and  as  it  must 
begin  at  midnight  in  establishments  working 
only  in  daytime  or  in  irregular  shifts,  in  such  cases  it  lasts 
forty-two  mstead   of  thirty-six  hours.     In  establishments 
working  continuously  night  and  day  by  shifts,  it  may  for  a 
holiday  or  Sunday  begin  not  earlier  than  6  p.m.  of  the  day 
preceding  nor  later  than  6  a.m.  of  the  day  itself,  and  last  for 
twenty-four  hours,  in  which  case  the  whole  establishment 
shuts  down  for  that  len^h  of  time. 

In  commercial  establishments  Uiandelsgewerbe)  no  labor 
must  be  performed  on  Christmas,  Easter,  or  Pentecost.  On 
other  holidays  and  on  Sunday  employees  may  be  allowed  to 
work  not  more  than  five  hours.  Fower,  however,  is  given  to 
the  local  authorities  to  limit  still  further  or  even  to  suppress 
this  privilege. 

To  this  general  prohibition  of  commercial  work  on  Sunday 
there  are  a  number  of  exceptions.  During  those  periods  of 
the  year  when  trade  is  unusually  active,  as  the  four  weeks 
prior  to  Christmas  and  certain  times  when  the  people  from 
the  rural  districts  come  to  the  cities  to  make  their  purchases, 
the  police  authorities  can  permit  stores  to  remain  open  for 
as  many  as  ten  hours  on  Sunday  and  holidays.  The  excep- 
tion made  in  the  case  of  persons  workings;  alone  or  only  aided 
by  members  of  their  families  in  industrial  work  docs  not  ap- 
ply to  commercial  establishments.  The  prosecution  of  busi- 
ness by  shops  conducted  in  this  way  or  by  pedlers  on  Sun- 
day is  equally  prohibited  with  that  of  other  commercial 
establishments. 

The  impracticability  of  attempting  to  restrict  all  Sunday 
work,  no  matter  what  its  nature  or  circumstances  under 
which  it  must  be  performed  within  the  limits  described  above, 
has  necessarily  been  recognized  by  the  German  Parliament. 
The  law,  therefore,  provides  in  detail  the  cases  in  which  these 
restrictions  shall  not  apply.  These  exceptions  are  in  part 
enumerated  in  the  law  itself  and  in  part  are  left  to  the  Bundes- 
rath or  other  governmental  authorities  to  determine. 

The  following  classes  of  work  are  enumerated  by  the  law 
as  exempt  from  the  prohibition  of  Sunday  and  holiday  work: 
( i)  Work  which  public  convenience  requires  shall  be  prompt- 
ly executed;  (2)  the  making  of  inventories  required  by  law; 
(3)  the  guarding  of  plants,  and  the  cleaning,  repairing,  and 
other  work  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  the  equipment 
or  to  insure  that  the  work  shall  not  be  interrupted,  and  which 
cannot  be  performed  on  other  days;  (4)  work  indispensable 
in  order  to  preserve  materials  employed  or  goods  manu- 
factured, as  far  as  this  work  cannot  be  done  on  week-days. 

In  order  to  prevent  an  improper  advantage  being  taken 
of  these  exceptions,  it  is  provided  that,  whenever  work  of 
this  kind  is  performed,  the  employer  must  keep  a  record 
riiowing  for  each  Sunday  or  holiday  the  number  of  persons 
employed,  the  duration  of  their  labor,  and  the  nature  of  the 
work  pertonned.  This  record  must  be  always  open  to*  the 
inspectioo  of  the  factory  inspectors  or  local  authorities. 


In  those  cases  where  worldng  men' have  been  employed, 
as  provided  in  the  third  and  fourth  cases,  for  more  than 
three  hours,  or  have  been  prevented  from  attending  divine 
worship,  the  employer  must  give  to  them  twelve  hours'  rest 
every  other  Sunday  between  the  hours  of  6  a.m.  and  6  p.m., 
or  thirty-six  hours'  uninterrupted  rest,  including  Sunday, 
every  third  week.  The  local  authorities,  however,  can  abro- 
gate this  provision  where  the  working  men  are  not  prevented 
from  attending  divine  service  and  enjoy  a  twenty-four- 
hours'  uninterrupted  rest  during  the  week. 

By  far  the  most  important  exceptions,  however,  are  those 
which  the  law  permits  the  Bundesrath  or  the  superior  or  local 
authorities  to  accord.  The  Bimdesrath  can  frame  regulations 
permitting  Sunday  work  in  those  industries  which  must  be 
prosecuted  without  interruption,  which  can  remain  in  opera- 
tion only  during  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  or  which  manu- 
facture goods  that  are  only  in  demand  during  certain  months. 
Practically  the  only  limitation  to  the  power  of  the  Bundesrath 
in  this  respect  is  that  the  regulations  must  be  general  and 
apply  to  all  establishments  in  the  same  industry.  All  such 
orders  must  be  published  in  the  official  journal  and  must  be 
placed  before  the  Reichstag  at  its  next  session. 

The  power  of  the  superior  administrative  authorities  to 
grant  authorizations  for  Sunday  work  relates  to  those  in- 
dustries the  operation  of  which  is  necessary  to  satisfy  the 
daily  needs  of  the  public,  or  where  the  power  used  is  irregu- 
lar, as  water-fiow  and  wind. 

The  local  authorities  can  grant  similar  authorizations  to 
particular  establishments  where  such  work  is  necessary  to 
prevent  great  loss  on  account  of  an  accident  or  other  unfore- 
seen circumstance.  In  these  cases  the  authorization  must  be 
in  writing,  and  a  copy  must  be  posted  in  the  place  of  work 
where  it  can  be  easily  seen  by  the  employees.  The  authori- 
ties must  also  prepare  a  statement  showing  all  the  cases  where 
this  permission  has  been  granted,  the  number  of  persons 
who5e  employment  was  permitted,  the  length  of  time  worked, 
the  reasons  for  granting  the  permission,  etc. 

Finally,  it  is  important  to  note  that  not  only  were  the  ex- 
isting laws  of  the  individual  states  regarding  Simday  work 
not  repealed,  except  in  so  far  as  they  were  in  opposition  to 
the  imperial  law,  but  full  freedom  was  left  to  the  states  to 
further  restrict  through  legislation  Sunday  labor  within  their 
boimdaries. 

France. — In  1906,  mainly  as  the  result  of  So- 
cialist agitation,  France  enacted,  with  but  a 
single  dissenting  vote,  a  law  forbidding  Sunday 
labor,  with  certain  definite  exceptions. 

Government  ministers  fifteen  times  a  year  can  allow  in 
State  or  private  establishments  work  to  be 
done  on  Sunday,  in  the  interests  of  the  na- 
Franoe       tional   defense.     In  hotels,  bakeries,  restau- 
rants, hospitals,  drug  stores,  newspaper  and 
intelligence  offices,  etc.,  employees  may  labor 
on  Sunday,  provided  they  be  given  some  other  day  in  the 
week  for  rest. 

Belgium. — In  1905  Belgium  enacted  a  some- 
what advanced  Sunday  Rest  Law,  tho  the  Social- 
ists voted  against  it  as  delaying  the  enactment 
of  a  more  radical  law. 

It  does  not  apply  to  transportation  by  water,  fisheries,  or 
public  entertainment.  In  all  other  industries,  except  as 
stated  below,  no  one  can  employ  on  Sunday  persons  except 
members  of  his  own  family  and  domestic  servants.  Excep- 
tions are  made  in  cases  of  necessity,  such  as  preserving  per- 
ishable material,  making  repairs,  etc.  Persons  can  be  em- 
ployed thirteen  days  out  of  fourteen,  or  six  and  a  half  out  of 
seven,  in  industries  connected  with  food  intended  for  im- 
mediate consumption,  in  hotels  and  restaurants,  tobacco  and 
floral  shops,  drug  stores,  public  baths,  places  of  amusement, 
newspaper  and  intelligence  offices,  book  stores,  ticket  offices 
of  any  sort,  works  furnishing  light,  water,  or  power,  em- 
ployment bureaus,  on  all  modes  of  land  transport,  in  all 
work  which  must  of  necessity  be  run  continuously.  In  re- 
tail stores  persons  can  be  employed  Sundays  from  eight  till 
noon.  The  law  can  also  be  extended  or  modified  within 
certain  limits  by  royal  authority. 

Other  Countries. — Legislation  on  this  subject  is 
now  so  generally  agitated  that  change  of  laws 
may  be  looked  for  at  any  time,  but  at  present 
the  general  situation  is  as  follows : 

In  Austria  Sunday  labor  in  industrial  establishments  bf 
forbidden,  tho  with  very  numerous  exceptions,  and  tho 
commercial  establishments  may  open  on  Sunday  for  six 
hours.  In  Denmark  Sunday  labor  in  factories  is  forbidden 
(with  exceptions);  stores  may  be  open  from  9  a.m.  to  4  p.m. 
Holland  has  only  legislation  for  children.  Russia  forbids 
Sunday  labor  in  industry  (with  exceptions).  In  Spain,  by 
an  act  of  1^04,  Sunday  labor  is  forbidden  in  factories,  with 
exceptions,  m  which  case  the  worker  must  have  some  other 
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dftv  in  the  weelc  for  r^t.  CanadA  has  made  the  Sunday  rest 
obligatory  by  pa rliaiTjentar>' action.  In  Great  Britain  prosc- 
cutionii  for  Sunday  trading  under  ancient  acts  (of  Charles  IL 
and  others)  have  ris4?n  in  EnKland  and  Wales  from  3,^15  m 
iBoj  10  SkS  10  in   19OJ  and  5,411  in  1904, 

SUNSHINE  SOCIETY  mTERHATIOJTAL,  THE: 

An  organization  formed  in  New  York  City  for  the 

furpose  of  caring  for  the  welfare  of  blint^  babies, 
t  was  incorporated  in  1900,  and  endeavors  to 
receive  every  blind  child  into  its  home,  located  at 
Eighty-fourth  Street  and  Thirteenth  Avenue, 
Dykcr  Heigh t.s.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Sarctary:  Mrs. 
Mary  D.  Beattie,  96  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.N.  Y, 

SUTHERLAND,  LADY  MILLICENT  FANNY 
ST.  CLATR-ERSKINE,  DUCHESS  OF:  Born 
7869,  da  tighter  of  the  fourth  Earl  of  Rosslyp, 
Has  for  i^ome  year-^  been  deeply  interested  in 
social  questions  and  in  the  economic  and  indus- 
trial conditions  of  the  peoi)k\  It  was  through 
the  duchess's  influence  and  instrumentality  that 
Parliament  appointed  a  commission  to  investigate 
the  terrible  lead-poisoning  conditions  amon^  the 
pottery  workers  in  Staffordshire ;  she  is  president 
of  the"  Potteries  Cripples'  Guild ;  of  the  Scottish 
Home  Industries  Association;  president  for  some 
time  also  of  the  Nicholson  Institute  at  Leek. 
Author:  "How  I  Si>ent  My  Twentieth  Y^ear*'; 
"One  Hour  and  the  Next'*;  "The  Winds  of  the 
World";  "Seven  Love  Stories";  and  a  play, 
"The  Conqueror."  Address:  Stafford  House,  St, 
James's,  S,  W,j  London. 

SUTTER,  JULIE:  Author;  bom  in  India  of 
German  parentage.  Educated  in  Germany  and 
French  Switzerland,  she  has  lived  most  of  her 
life  in  England.  lier  earlier  literary  efforts  were 
translations,  among  these  "For  the  Right."  bv 
Francos,  and  the  famous  "Letters  from  Hell.'' 
She  also  translated  into  German  the  works  of 
Professor  Drummond.  Miss  Sutter  had  already 
written  in  German  a  "Life  of  General  Gordon"  ; 
but  it  was  while  translating  Drtimmond's  "Tropi- 
cal Africa"  that  she  was  imprest  with  the  hor- 
rors of  the  slave  raids  and  set  herself  to  rouse 
Gennany  with  the  question:  "What  are  we  Ger- 
mans Doing  Against  the  Slave-Trade  ? "  This 
pamphlet  was  instrumental  in  the  suppression  of 
the  slavers  in  East  Africa  and  in  forming  an 
African  Missionary'  Stx^iety  with  headquarters  at 
Berlin.  While  in  Germany  she  met  Pastor  von 
Bodelschwingh,  and  this  led  to  her  book  *'A 
Colony  of  Mercy*"  giving  an  account  of  Bodcl- 
schwingh*s  wonderful  work  in  Wcsti)halia;  and 
this  in  turn  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the 
British  Christian  Social  Service  Union  and  the 
estabhshmcnt  of  the  colonj^  at  Lingfield,  Surrey, 
a  colony  for  both  epileptics  and  the  workless 
derelicts  of  society.  Then  came  the  pamphlet 
"The  Homelessness  of  England"  and  the  book 
"Britain's  Next  Campaign" — "a  dynamo  of 
a  book."  according  to  the  Review  of  Ra:iews. 
Miss  Sutter's  views  on  political  economy  and 
social  reform  are  summed  up  in  what  is  at  once 
the  key-not«  and  battle-cry  of  her  book,  "Homes 
for  the  disinherited  ones,  an  own  home,  an  own 
bit  of  land,  for  a  recruiting  of  the  national  life- 
blood,  for  a  saving  of  the  people."  Her  latest 
book  is  " Britain *s  Hope,"  May,  1907*  Address: 
Lingfield,  Surrey.  England. 

SUTTNER,      BERTHA,      BARONESS      VON: 

Founder  and  president  of  the  Austrian  Society  of 
Peace,  vice-president  of  the  Internationale  Fried- 


ensbureau  {the  International  Peace  Bureau)  at 
Bern;  born  J  tine  6,  1843;  is  the  daughter  of  the 
Austrian  Field  Marshal  and  C^^unt  von  Kinsky; 
married  Baron  von  Suttncr  in  1876.  She  has 
trai'^eled  extensively,  and  lived  in  the  Caucastis 
for  nine  years.  In  i88q  she  wrote  "Die  Waffen 
Nieder"  ("Lay  Down  Your  Arms"),  which  met 
with  instant  success,  and  has  been  translated  into 
every  European  language.  She  has  been  in  the 
fore  in  the  battle  for  peace  ^nce  1891;  has  lee* 
tured  in  Europe  and  America,  attended  all  peace 
congresses,  and  wTitten  numerous  articles  on  that 
topic.  In  itjoi>  she  received  the  Noliel  peace 
pnxe  as  reward  for  her  labor  in  behalf  of  peace, 
particularly  for  the  book  "Lay  Down  Votir 
Arms,"  and  its  continuation,"  Martha's  Children," 
igo2.  Author:  "  Maschinenxeitalter,"  t887j_ 
"  Briefe  an  einenToten,"  6th  ed.  in  1904;  '*Babj 
Seventh  Love  Affair,"  1905;  "A  Bad  Man,"  et 
Address:  Wien  I,,  Zedlitssgasse  7. 

SWAMP-LANDS:  The  si^v-amp-lands  of  t; 
United  States  originally  constituted  a  lar^e 
proportion  of  the  public  domain.  The  swanip- 
iand  law,  in  brief,  provided  for  the  donation  to 
the  several  states,  by  the  general  government,  of 
the  swamp-lands  included  within  their  bordci^, 
with  the  idea  that  the  states  should  reclaim  them 
where  possible,  and  secure  their  settlement. 
Under  this  statute  many  million  acres — and 
much  of  it  in  no  sense  swamp-land — have  become 
the  property  of  the  states,  and  but  very  little  has 
been  done  by  any  of  the  states  to  carry  out  the 
intent  of  the  law;  indeed,  some  of  the'states  have 
made  no  effort  whatever  to  reclaim  their  swamp- 
lands. At  the  present  time  there  are  estimated 
to  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  100,000,000  acres 
of  swamp-lands,  the  bulk  of  which  could 
drained  and  reclaimed.  The  success  of  the  Ni 
tional  Irrigation  Law  has  suggested  a  simil 
enactment  by  Congress  with  reference  to  swamp- 
land, a  bill  having  been  introduced  in  the  last 
Congress  with  provisions  similar  to  those  of  the 
irrigation  law. 

There  has  been  a  more  or  less  definite  survey 
of  most  of  our  swamp  areas  which  are  situated 
mainly  in  the  eastern  half  of  the  U.  S.,  and  it  is 
believed  that  these  lands  could  be  drained  and 
made  habitable  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  one  half 
of  the  average  price  of  irrigation  reclamation. 
The  land.*?  are  in  the  main  extremely  fertile,  and 
would  provide  homes  for  a  multitude  of  small 
farmers.  Such  a  law  should  not  be  difficult 
passage  since  every  eastern  state  has  its  s' 
area  and  would  benefit  thereby. 

Guy  E.  MiTCHBLt. 

SWEAT-SHOPS:  The  terms  "sweat-shops^ 
"sweating  system,"  ".sweated  industries."  whj] 
often  used  more  or  less  loosely  of  any  industrin!! 
conditions  in%^olving  overdriven  wage-earners  at 
low  wages,  is  used  sfxicifically  and  more  correctly 
for  conditions  (mainly  in  the  clotliing  trades)  in 
v^olving  four  characteristic  evils — long  hoi 
stress  of  work,  low  wages,  and  crowtied  and 
sanitary  workshops.  There  has  been,  howe 
a  change  in  the  system.  Formerly  a  vital  pi 
of  the  system  was  the  subcontractor  or  middle- 
man, who  would  take  a  job  of  work  from  the 
manufacturer  or  contractor,  and  get  it  done  by 
hiring  workers  at  the  lowest  possible  terms. 
Competition,  however,  of  late  years,  in  it^  efforts 
to  lower  cost  has  eliminated  the  middle  maoj 
or    the    former    "sweater,"   properly  speaki) 
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ade  the  contractor  himself  the  sweater, 
the  workers  himself  at  the  lowest  terms, 
•obably  has  meant  in  some  respects  some- 
nproved  conditions,  as  it  has  to  some  ex- 
>olished  the  small  sweat-shop  in  which  the 

middleman  usually  employed  his  workers, 
s  substituted  for  it  generally  larger  rooms 
imewhat  more  responsible  management; 

the  other  hand  it  probably  means  more 
>wding  of  many  workers  in  one  room,  and 

rigid  development  of  an  iron  system  with 
le  labor  driven  at  the  highest  speed  and 
;)rstematically  reduced  to  the  lowest  point. 
!  is  this  that  average  rates  of  wages  m  the 
g  trade  have  fallen  both  for  men  and 
from    1890   to    1900,   tho  earnings   for 

have  slightly  risen,  owing  to  speed  and 

quantity  of  work.  (See  below.)  Coupled 
lis  has  also  gone  in  most  cities,  through 
ive  action,  the  driving  out  of  sweat-shops 
be  tenements,  and,  in  some  lines  of  pro- 
i  at  least,  the  prohibition  of  labor  in 
tx)ms.  Agitation,  too,  and  endeavors  at 
;ation  on  the  part  of  workers,  has  also 

probably  to  somewhat  ameliorate  condi- 

Yet  the  steady  growth  of  industry,  the 
J  congestion  in  cities  like  New  York, 
1  the  pouring  into  them  of  a  swelling  tide 
ligration  {q.  v.),  has  made  the  system  a 
ind  more  complex,  and  therefore,  in  that 
i  more  difficult  and  serious  problem,  even 
le  of  its  more  apparent  evils  be  diminished. 

steady  persistency  of  the  evil  under 
ig  forms  is  one  of  its  most  discouraging 
s.     As  long  ago  as  1849  a  series  of  letters 

London  Morning  Chronicle  showed  the 

of  the  sweating  system  in  London,  and 

out  Charles  Kjngsley's  burning  tract, 
)  Clothes  and  Nasty."  This  tract  tells  of 
>rking  in  sweating-dens,  the  longest  hours 
^en  days  in  the  week,  and  paying  the 
•  for  the  most  meager  board  such  rates 
;  the  end  of  the  week  they  would  be  in 

the  sweater  and  thus  be  in  his  power  and 
pelled  to  stay  on. 

i  then  there  has  been  in  England  a  more 
steady  protest  against  such  evils,  and  in 
lited  States  since  about  1890  legislation 
en  enacted  and  devoted  efforts  made  to 
;he  evil.  Yet  on  both  sides  of  the  ocean, 
the  lower  immigrant  populations  of  Lon- 
ew  York,  and  other  cities,  the  evil  is  still 
rious.  In  New  York  City  the  tailor  trade, 
in  sweated  industry,  was  first  in  the  hands 

English,  then  the  Irish,  and  later  the 
is.  Conditions,  however,  do  not  seem 
e  been  very  bad  till  about  1880  with 
)wth  of  the  city  and  the  overcrowding 
East  Side.  German,  Austrian,  and  Hun- 
Jews  entered  the  trade  as  early  as  1873, 
m  after  the  Russian  and  Polish  Jews,  who 
Uy  captured  the  industry,  till  by  1890  it 
aost  wholly  in  Jewish  hands,  while  a  fierce 
restricted  competition  had  lowered  wages, 
ned  hours,  and  increased  speed  of  work 
most  inhuman  degrees — the  same  condi- 
o  a  less  extent  developing  in  Boston, 
ore,  Rochester,  Philadelphia,  and  Chicago. 
1890,  too,  the  Italian  immigration  entered 
ide  and  increased  the  competition   still 

^ase,  too,  of  a  poorly  paid  population  in- 
i  the  demand  for  cheap  and  for  ready-made 
5,  on  which  the  sweating  system  thrives. 


It  is  estimated  that  in  1870  less  than  25  per  cent 
of  the  clothing  manufactured  in  the  tJ.  S.  was 
ready-made,  but  that  by  1890  60  per  cent  was 
ready-made.  Miss  Helen  L.  Sumner,  to  whose 
interesting  chapter  on  "The  Sweating  System,"  in 
"Labor  Problems,"  written  by  herself  and  Prof. 
P.  S.  Adams,  we  are  indebted  for  many  of  our 
facts,  traces  fotu*  distinct  stages  in  the  clothing 
industry.  First,  production  by  the  journeyman 
tailor,  a  fairly  skilled  mechanic  who  made  up 
an  entire  garment.  Second,  production  in  home 
shops,  where  men  or  women  take  portions  of  gar- 
ments home  to  sew  on,  they  having  been  cut  out 
at  some  shop.  This  method  was  largely  produced 
by  the  development  of  ready-made  clothing. 
Third,  production  by  the  "task"  system,  begin- 
ning about  1877,  of  which  Miss  Sumner  says: 
"The  task  system  has  two  characteristics.  First, 
there  is  a  *team'  or  *set'  of  men  who  work  to- 
gether, each  one  performing  a  special  part  of  the 
labor.  Second,  a  certain  task  is  set,  which  is 
called  a  day's  labor,  regardless  of  whether  it  takes 
one  day  or  two  to  perform  it.  By  this  means  the 
fiction  is  maintained  that  standard  wages  are 
paid."  Fourth,  production  in  a  factory,  the  pres- 
ent system,  and  which  Miss  Sumner  thinks  may 
solve  the  evil.  About  1890  there  was  a  general 
agitation  on  the  system,  and  in  1892  Congress 
appointed  a  committee  to  report  upon  the  matter. 
Tms  committee  reported  that  probably  the  manu- 
facture of  clothing  was  in  total  value  the  most  im- 
portant product  of  the  country ;  that  it  was  largely 
centered  in  cities;  that  over  60  per  cent  of  the 
clothing  sold  was  readv-made,  and  that  about  one 
half  of  this  was  made  tmder  the  sweating  sys- 
tem. Clothing  made  imder  this  system  they 
declared  to  be  made  in  premises  usually  filthy,  in 
the  slums  and  crowded  portions  of  the  cities, 
from  places  liable  to  breed  germs  of  disease  which 
could  be  carried  in  the  clothing,  and  producing 
evil  in  every  way.  The  worst  form  of  the  system, 
the  report  says,  is  when  the  clothing  is  not  made 
even  in  sweating-dens  but  is  carried  home  to  be 
made  in  the  tenements  under  conditions  some- 
times defying  description. 

The  main  recommendation  of  the  commission 
was  legislation  driving  the  industry  out  of  the 
tenements.     The  report  of  the  commission  says : 

We  quote  and  adopt  the  reasoning  of  Dr.  Daniels.  The 
one  method  that  can  be  employed  by  which  we  shall  be  cer» 
tain  that  no  article  is  mantifactured  in  tenement-house  living- 
rooms,  and  that  no  little  children  are  employed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  any  goods,  is  the  passage  of  a  law  prohibiting  such 
manufacture  in  tenement-house  apartments  which  are  used 
for  living  and  sleeping  purposes.  .  .  .  Undoubtedly  under 
such  a  law  a  few  would  suffer.  The  people  who  would  suffer 
would  probably  be  only  a  few  women  who,  from  old  age  or 
chronic  illness,  are  unable  to  go  to  the  shops  to  work.  The 
widows  would  be  forced  to  find  work  in  the  factories,  and  the 
orphans  sent  to  school,  kindergarten,  or  nursery.  The  result 
would  be  that  women  would  work  in  better  sanitary  sur- 
roundings, that  no  children  under  fourteen  years  would  be 
employed  in  manufacturing  goods;  the  sick  would  receive 
proper  care,  if  not  at  home,  then  transferred  to  a  hospital, 
there  to  get  well  or  die  out  of  sight  of  the  everlasting  work. 

Concerning  legislation,  see  below. 

No  little  has  been  done  also  to  organize  the 
trade  and  with  good  results.  Some  portions  of 
the  trade  have  been  permanently  organized,  and 
even  in  those  where  the  competition  for  cheap 
work  has  eventually  broken  up  organizations 
much  education  and  agitation  has  been  produced. 
(See  Tailoring  Trade.) 

The  main  crusade  against  the  evil,  outside  of 
the  efforts  of  the  workers  themselves,  has  been 
t)ie  effectively  conducted  National  Consumers' 
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League  (see  Consumers'  League)  with  its 
"white  lists"  and  its  still  more  effective  edu- 
cational propaganda  among  the  charitably  in- 
clined of  the  upper  and  middle  classes. 

Nevertheless,  how  much  evil  remains  can  be 
seen  in  the  following  statement  of  conditions  as 
revealed  largely  in  the  report  of  the  Industrial 
Commission.  Miss  Sumner  gives  the  following 
table  as  derived  from  the  Twelfth  Census : 

Principal    Sweated  Industries  in  the  United  States 


iKJlUSTRtES 

Avemse 
number 
of  em- 
ployees 

II 

ft 
M 

3S 

111 

D.U-C 

Men's  clothing. . 
Women's   cloth- 

in«,       factory 

product,  . , ,  -  . 
Men's  furnishing 

goods ,  . ,  . 

Shirts. 

Cigars  and  cisa- 

fflttes 

A}]  industries  in 
U.S.... 

ig[>04j 

38p49J 
103,463 

5,joa»4o6 

47.04 

So.  7  J 

56  50 
19.39 

a. OS 

-91 

3.11 

31? 

41-G7 

45. 93 
41 '4J 

75   49 

90.0 

91.7 
S5.7 

'63.5 

*  Of  forty-nine  selected  industries. 

It  is  estimated  that  39.7  per  cent  (in  value)  of 
men's  clothing  is  manufactured  in  New  York  and 
of  women's  clothing  (factory  product)  64.4  per 
cent;  Chicago  comes  next  with  12.7  per  cent  of 
men's  clothing  and  5.8  per  cent  of  women's. 
Philadelphia,  Cincinnati,  Rochester,  St.  Louis, 
Boston,  Baltimore  follow  in  about  that  order.  Of 
the  New  York  product,  it  was  testified  before  the 
Industrial  Commission  that  four  fifths  is  made  in 
sweat-shops. 

In  Chicago  it  is  said  that  practically  the  whole 
product  is  made  in  sweat-shops. 

Concerning  sweat-shop  wages,  Mr.  Henry  White, 
the  former  secretary  of  the  United  Garment 
Workers,  presented  the  following  table : 


$10  suit    $15  suit    $20  suit 


Cutting  and  trimming 

Making  coat 

Making  pants 

Making  vest 

Total 


$0.  IS 
.75 
•  30 
.25 


$1.45 


$0. 


1  .00 
.40 
.35 


$1.96 


$0.25 
1.50 

•  55 

•  SO 


$2.80 


According  to  the  special  census  report  on 
employees  and  wages,  the  average  rate  of  pay 
per  week  in  1900,  for  cutters  (men)  was  $17  (1890, 
»i8) :  bushelers  (men),  $10;  sewing-machine  oper- 
atives (men),  $7  (1890,  $8);  general  hands  and 
helpers  (men),  $5  (1890,  $7);  all  occupations 
(men),  $10  (1890,  $11.50);  seamers  (women), 
$5.50;  basters  (women),  $5;  finishers  (women), 
$4.50  (1890,  $4);  sewing-machine  operatives 
(women),  $4;  all  occupations  (women),  $4  (1890, 
$4.50),  The  facts  that  stand  out  here  that  the 
average  rate  for  men  had  fallen  from  $11.50  per 
week  to  $10  and  for  women  from  $4.50  to  only 
$4  per  week,  show  how  serious  is  the  problem. 
This  is  perhaps  only  increased  by  the  fact  that 
while  the  rate  for  women  had  fallen,  the  actual 


average  earnings  had  risen  from  $5  to  $5.50 
per  week,  indicating  either  increased  speed  or ' 
mcreased  quantity  of  women's  work,  and  prob- 
ably for  a  pittance  of  $5.50  per  week.  What  the 
sweating  system  really  means  in  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  cases  can  be  seen  in  the  following 
quotations  compiled  by  Miss  Sumner  from  re- 
ports: 

In  New  York  City,  for  instance,  a  woman  was  found  "who 
earned  $70  by  twenty  weeks'  work,  which  was  the  entire 
income  for  the  support  of  herself,  mother,  aged  fifty-seven 
years,  and  sister,  aged  thirty-two  years."  * 

The  family  consisted  oi  a  man,  wife,  and  five  children,  who 
worked ,  cooked ,  ate ,  and  slept  in  two  small  rooms.  The  peopk 
looked  as  tho  thev  had  not  washed  themselves  for  a  year. 
The  boys'  coats  that  they  were  making  were  piled  upon  a 
dirty  bed.  The  dirt  could  absolutely  nave  been  shovded 
out  of  the  rooms.  Potato  parings,  garbage,  and  filth  of  aD 
kinds  were  strewn  about  the  floor,  and  the  odor  that  pre- 
vailed was  so  foul  that  one  of  the  agents  was  made  sick.' 

The  testimony  of  physicians  that  have  examined  them  s 
that,  given  a  sweat-shop  that  is  tminspected.  where  the 
members  work  in  the  boom  season  up  to  the  limits  of  endur- 
ance, using  foot-power  for  the  machine,  it  is  rare  to  find,  after 
four  or  five  years,  any  healthful  person  there.* 

There  is  no  other  material  that  so  invites  use  and  deposit 
during  manufacture  as  to  involve  to  so  great  an  extent  as 
does  cloth  contact  with  the  persons  of  the  unclean  axid  sick 
of  the  family,  not  merely  durixig  the  dav.  but  even  as  a  rest 
for  exhausted  sleepers.  There  is  probablv  no  material  wfaidi. 
once  having  harbored  disease  germs  or  filth,  is  so  favorable 
to  their  preservation  or  propagation  as  is  cloth,  especially 
when  made  of  wool;  and,  lastly,  it  would  be  hard  to  miagine 
any  material,  or  use  to  which  it  could  be  put.  that  wool^be 
so  repulsive  to  civilized  instincts  and  so  dangerous  to  life 
and  health  as  clothing,  steeped  in  contagion,  to  be  worn  on 
the  person.* 

A  journeyman  tailor  of  Chicago  testified  before  the  Indus- 
trial Commission  that  he  knew  many  men  who  worked,  dur- 
ing the  busy  season,  six  days  and  three  nights  in  the  same 
week,  and  that  he  had  repeatedly  seen  men  work  thirty-six 
hours  without  anv  interruption  or  sleep  or  hardly  any  time 
to  take  their  meals. 

One  important  point  is  especially  made  by 
Miss  Sumner.     She  says : 

It  is,  moreover,  an  erroneous  idea  to  suppose  that  sweat- 
shop clothing  is  necessarily  poor  in  quality.  On  the  con- 
trary, overalls  and  working:  men's  garments  are  usually  man- 
ufactured in  large  factories  under  good  conditions,  while 
some  of  the  worst  conditions  are  found  in  the  custom  trade 
and  in  the  manufacture  of  beautiful  and  expensive  garments. 
It  was  again  and  again  stated  before  the  Industrial  Com- 
mission that  no  man  in  buying  a  custom-made  suit  of  the 
best  and  most  fashionable  tailor  could  have  any  assurance 
that  it  was  not  made  in  a  sweat-shop.  The  same  thing  may 
be  said  of  all  classes  of  women's  ready-made  clothing. 

Dr.  Annie  S.  Daniel  says: 

It  is  absolutely  impossible  to  know  the  number  of  hours 

Eer  week  which  one  person  might  devote  to  the  work,  in  the 
usy  season — a  woman  will  frequently  not  have  moi«  than 
five  hours'  rest  in  the  twenty-four.  The  hours  are  reguUited 
solely  by  the  amount  of  work  on  hand  or  by  the  physical 
strerigth  of  the  worker — Sundays  and  holidays,  in  sickness 
and  health,  work  they  must.  The  amotmt  received  varies 
with  the  kind  of  work,  from  a  cent  and  a  half  an  hour  to 
ten  cents — very  rarely  more.  (The  little  children,  according 
to  their  ages,  earn  from  so  cents  to  $a  per  week.)  During 
December  the  average  monthly  income  of  49  new  families 
was  $13.24;  the  average  rent  was  $8.57,  leaving  the  sum 
of  $4-67  to  buy  food,  fuel,  and  clothing  for  the  average  family 
of  five. 

Mr.  George  A.  Weber  has  prefaced  for  us  the 
following  summary  of  the  legislation  of  the  U.  S. 
as  to  sweat-shops: 

Twelve  states,  namely.  Connecticut,  Illinois,  Indiana. 
Maryland,  Massachusetts.  Michigan.  Missouri,  New  Jersey. 
New  York,  Ohio.  Pennsylvania,  and  Wisconsin,  have  en- 
acted laws  regulating  sweat-shops. 

These  laws  usually  prohibit  the  manufacture,  repair,  al- 
teration, or  finishing  of  apparel  for  wear  or  adornment,  and 

*  Twentieth  Annual  Report  of  the  (New  York)  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics,  p.  68. 

2  Twenty-first  Annual  Report  of  the  (Pennsylvania)  Bu- 
reau of  Industrial  Statistics,  B,  pp.  4-5. 

*  Industrial  Commission,  xiv..  p.  130. 

*  Committee  Report,  H.  R.,  $*-'>  ▼•  Zi  No.  2,309,  p.  sa. 
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iiifacture  of  purses,  cigars,  cigarettes,  or  timbrellas 
i  or  apartments  in  tenement-  or  dwelling-houses  ex- 
ler  certain  prescribed  conditions.  In  Massachusetts 
relates  only  to  wearing  apparel.  The  factory  in- 
are  required  to  visit  and  inspect  the  sanitary  con- 
i  rooms  or  apartments  coming  within  the  scope  of 
I  and  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  laws,  and  in 
kScs  to  report  insanitary  conditions,  infectious  or 
•us  diseases,  etc.,  to  the  health  officers.  In  Illinois 
s  of  work  is  prohibited  in  rooms  or  apartments  in 
t-  or  dwelling-nouses  except  by  members  of  the  fam- 
l  therein,  and  in  Missouri  such  work  is  prohibited  for 
m  three  persons  outside  the  members  of  the  family; 
"urther  restrictions  are  made  in  these  cases.  In  the 
remaining  states  enumerated,  however,  mem- 
bers of  the  family  may  engage  in  such  work 
ation  only  under  certain  conditions.  Provision  is 
also  made  for  the  regulation  of  work  in  shops 
not  connected  with  living-  or  eating- rooms,  but 
in  tenement-  or  dwelling-houses,  or  in  buildings  in 
of  the  same.  In  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  and  New 
milies  must  prociu^  a  license  from  the  factory  in- 
before  being  permitted  to  perform  the  above-men- 
rork  in  their  dwellings,  and  manufacturers  may  not 
m  work  unless  they  have  such  licenses.  In  Indiana, 
d,  Michigan,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
sconsin  the  law  prescribes  that  no  person,  partner- 
corporation  may  hire  or  employ  persons  to  work  in 
r  apartments  in  tenement-  or  dwelling-houses  or  in 
s  in  the  rear  of  such  houses  without  a  written  permit 
te  from  the  factory  inspector.  In  Connecticut  and 
;  laws  make  no  provision  for  the  issuance  of  a  license, 
achusetts  a  license  is  not  required  for  work  done  in 
r  apartments  not  connected  with  living-  or  sleeping- 
ad  which  have  a  separate  entrance, 
mtten  permit  or  license  obtained  from  the  factory 
r  is  not  issued  until  after  an  inspection  has  been 
the  premises  and  they  have  been  found  in  a  sanitary 
a  and  fit  to  work  in.  Usually  the  license  or  permit 
ecify  the  maximum  number  of  persons  that  may  be 
d  in  the  room  and  it  must  be  conspicuously  posted, 
mber  is  one  person  for  every  250  cubic  feet  of  air 
the  daytime  and,  usually,  one  person  for  every  400 
et  at  night.  The  licenses  may  be  revoked  at  any 
en  the  public  health  requires  it. 
the  states  the  factory  inspectors  have  access  to  the 
r  apartments  in  tenement-  or  dwelling-houses  where 
,  etc.,  are  made,  including  in  most  cases  rooms  where 
mbers  of  the  family  are  engaged  in  such  work.  This 
le  purpose  of  seeing  that  the  regulations  regarding 
ass,  light,  heat,  ventilation,  overcrowding,  etc.,  are 
',  and  that  the  articles  made  are  not  exposed  to  in- 
»  contagion  and  are  free  from  vermin.  In  Illinois, 
usetts,  Michigan,  New  York,  and  Wisconsin  the  fac- 
pectors  or  the  boards  of  health  may  seize,  condemn, 
oy  articles  containing  infectious  or  contagious  mat- 
ermin  which  are  found  either  in  workshops  or  ex- 
)r  sale.  In  Michigan  health  officers  and  physicians 
lined  to  report  to  the  deputy  factory  ins[>ectors  of 
tpective  districts  all  cases  of  contagious  or  infectious 
coming  officially  to  their  knowledge.  In  Massa- 
garments  made  in  tenement-  or  dwelling-houses  in 
imilies  have  not  procured  a  license,  and  m  Missouri 
V  York  goods  made  in  violation  of  the  law  must  be 
lously  labeled  "tenement-made."  In  Missouri,  if 
ider  unclean  or  tmhealthy  conditions,  they  must  be 
"made  under  unhealthy  conditions."  These  pro- 
ipply  to  articles  made  outside  as  well  as  within  the 

lition  to  the  requirement  in  most  states  that  persons, 
•  corporations  giving  out  work  to  be  done  in  tenement- 
tng-nouses  must  procure  licenses  or  see  that  the  per- 
forming the  work  have  procured  licenses,  the  states 
land,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Missouri,  New  York, 
ennsylvania,  and  Wisconsin  require  such  persons, 
r  corporations  to  keep  a  register  of  the  names  and 
!S  of  all  persons  to  whom  work  is  given  or  with  whom 
/e  contracted  for  the  performance  of  work  to  be  done 
aents  or  dwellings.  Penalties  of  from  $20  to  $500 
sonment  of  from  ten  days  to  one  year  are  prescribed 
.tion  of  the  sweat-shop  laws. 

the  trouble  is  with  the  enforcement  of 
Says  Dr.  Daniel: 

avc  laws  which  if  enforced  would  obliterate  every 
om,  great  and  small,  in  New  York.  To  enforce  these 
•uld  require  an  army  of  inspectors  working  day  and 
.  .  I  nave  a  list  of  tenements  licensed  by  the  Labor 
in  my  neighborhood.  I  have  been  in  thirty-eight 
houses;  the  license  was  posted  in  twelve.  In  one  of 
sensed  houses  I  have  attended  a  case  of  measles; 
e  two  families  in  the  apartment;  the  notice  of  the 
ros  disease  was  posted  on  the  door;  two  women  were 
[  trousers  within;  one  day  I  found  the  sick  child  lying 
ndle  of  the  trousers;  this  is  a  common  occurrence. 
I  also  a  clause  forbidding  the  employment  of  any 
obers  of  the  family;  not  only  is  this  not  obeyed,  but 


the  work  is  carried  to  other  apartments  and  even  to  other 
houses.  The  old  law  placed  the  responsibility  of  manufac- 
turing on  the  worker  and  the  manufacturers.  The  new  law 
takes  the  responsibility  off  the  worker  and  puts  it  on  the 
landlord.  On  Jan.  9th,  according  to  the  daily  papers,  a  raid 
was  made  by  twenty-two  inspectors  in  Elizabeth  Street. 
The  people  were  duly  frightened,  much  of  the  work  was  hid- 
den, and  to  my  personal  knowledge  in  the  evening  was  being 
done  in  inside  bedrooms,  with  doors  locked.  Fresh  work 
I  saw  carried  in  and  finished  in  about  the  same  way  that  the 
people  would  have  made  counterfeit  money.  The  next  day 
and  since,  it  is  being  done  openly,  outlools  being  posted  in 
different  parts  of  the  house  who  will  give  the  alarm  in  their 
own  language,  and  work  will  be  again  hidden  should  another 
inspection  be  made.  Is  there  any  remedy?  I  believe  that 
a  law  absolutely  forbidding  any  manufacturer  to  have  any 
part  of  his  work  done  in  a  tenement- house  could  be  enforced. 

Great  Britajn 

The  following  important  statements  are  con- 
densed from  a  Fabian  tract  (Jan.,  1907),  "Home- 
working  and  Sweating,"  by  Miss  B.  L.  Hutchins: 

The  phrase,  the  sweating  system,  is  misleading.  All  ex- 
perts agree  that  there  is  no  one  industrial  system  coextensive 
with  or  invariably  present  in  the  sweated  trades.  Mr.  Booth 
expresses  this  by  saying  that  it  is  not  with  one  but  many 
sweating  systems  we  have  to  deal;  Mr.  Schloss  says  that  no 
sweating  system  whatever  is  discoverable;  and  the  House 
of  Lords  committee,  while  reporting  that  the  evils  com- 
plained of  could  "scarcely  be  exaggerated,"  said  that  they 
had  been  unable  to  find  any  precise  meaning  attached  to  the 
phrase.  An  inguiry  into  sweating  resolves  itself,  therefore, 
into  an  inc^uiry  mto  the  conditions  under  which  the  "sweated 
industries  '  are  worked.  Here  at  least  a  painful  and  striking 
uniformity  is  met  with,  and  accepting  it  as  a  starting  point, 
the  Lords  committee  defined  sweating  as: 

1.  Unduly  low  rates  of  wages. 

2.  Excessive  hours  of  labor. 

1.  Insanitary  state  of  the  work  places. 

Mr.  Schloss  has  added  the  important  point,  taxing  of 
working  power  to  an  unreasonable  extent,  or  getting  six- 
penny worth  of  work  out  of  fourpenny  worth  of  pay  (  driv- 
ing*'). 

The  unfair  advantage  enjoyed  by  the  sweater  is  of  two 
kinds:  first,  the  evasion  of  factory  legislation:  second,  the 
extreme  lowness  of  the  wages  paid.  Of  the  low  wages  so 
much  has  been  heard  that  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  labor  the 
point  further.  We  take  a  few  instances  at  random  from 
the  Daily  News  Exhibition  Handbook. 

A.  Trouser  maker,  widow  with  four  children,  works  ten  or 
twelve  hours  a  day;  her  best  earnings  (exceptional)  are  los. 
6d.  a  week;  more  often  3^.  or  45.;  receives  parochial  relief. 

B.  Match-box  maker,  works  twelve  hours  a  day.  earns  on 
an  average  less  than  5^ .  a  week.  Highest  earnings  85.  ad.  for 
a  full  week  including  Sunday. 

C.  Button  carder.  Two  old  people  work  together,  earn 
35.  6d.  per  week. 

Such  instances  could  be  multiplied  ad  nauseam.  The 
Cradley  Heath  chain  makers,  after  deducting  cost  of  fuel, 
earn  only  ^s.  to  6s.  weekly  for  hard  work,  of  a  kind  really 
skilled  in  its  way,  and  not  yet  replaceable  by  machinery. 
The  writer  has  personally  visited  home  workers  in  London, 
Birmingham,  and  Cradley  Heath,  and  has  met  with  one,  a 
skilled  waistcoat  maker,  who  was  paid  a  living  wage.  The 
next  most  favorable  instance  was  that  of  a  remarkably  quick, 
capable  girl,  making  girls'  frocks,  lined  throughout  and 
trimmed,  at  8d.  each,  deducting  cost  of  cotton.  She  said  she 
could  make  five  or  even  six  a  day  on  occasion.  In  match- 
box making  and  similar  wretched  trades,  about  id.  per  hour 
seems  to  be  what  the  piece  rates  yield.  The  lowest  depths 
of  all  perhaps  are  reached  by  workers  who  sew  hooks  and 
eyes,  buttons,  etc.,  on  cards.  Carding  hooks  and  eyes  I 
have  found  paid  at  14^.  pcT  gross  cards  in  Birmingham. 
The  employer  was  threatening  to  reduce  the  price  to  loid.. 
for  there  were  middlewomen  who  could  farm  the  work  out  to 
"very  poor  people,"  and  thus  cut  the  recognized  price  of 
i4d.  per  gross.  The  average  earnings  of  women  in  this  work 
are  only  about  35.  3d.  weekly,  even  when  they  work  long 
hours.  In  all  these  small  home  industries  the  wages  appear 
to  tend  steadily  downward,  altho  in  factory  work  women's 
wages  have  been  rising  for  a  considerable  period. 

The  pathetic  part  of  the  sweated  industries  is  that  it  is 
often  the  very  virtues  of  these  people  that  are  their  ruin. 
Miss  Clementina  Black,  in  her  introduction  to  the  cases  in- 
vestigated and  tabulated  by  the.  Women's  Industrial  Coun- 
cil, says  "  many  of  them  are  of  the  highest  respectability  and 
maintain  a  standard  of  conduct  and  cleanliness  quite  heroic. 
.  .  .  The  majority  of  these  forty-four  women  are  industri- 
ous, even  painfully  industrious;  most  are  thoroughly  respect- 
able; scarcely  one  is  paid  a  living  wage."  They  will  sit  up 
all  night,  and  work  for  what  is  given  them,  and  submit. 

Nothing  comes  home  more  forcibly  to  the  investigator  of 
home  work  than  this  fact  that  many  of  the  women  would 
not  take  work  out  at  all  if  their  husbands  could  obtain  a 
decent  remimeration.     A  great  deal  of  sweated  work  by 
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women  is  simply  an  indirect  result  of  the  tmderpayment  or 
irregular  employment  of  men. 

Successive  inquiri«i  and  reports  have  brought  these  con- 
ditions  before  the  public.  The  Commission  on  Children's 
Employment,  1863-67,  advised  the  extension  of  the  Factory 
Act  to  homes  in  which  certain  industries  were  carried  on. 
But  no  government  has  had  the  coum^e  to  take  such  a  step, 
ea<Ui  in  turn  having  been  daunteil.  fjartly  no  doubt  by  a  vague 
dread  of  infringing  "the  sancity  of  the  home,'^  but  still  more, 
probably,  by  the  practical  difficulties  of  administering  such 
an  act.  The  law  m  regard  to  home  work  consists  of  a  few 
very  mild  provisionK. 

Private  consumer!*  league  cannot  exert  much  influence  hy 
issuing  "white  Ibtts,**  for  the  reAson  that  trade  is  so  compli- 
cated that  it  is  practically  im^KJssible  to  trace 
production, 

Bemedief  Some  good,  perhaps,  might  be  done  by  the 
requirement  of  a  laoel  on  goods  for  sale,  sta- 
ting that  the  goods  were  tenement  made,  in 
unhealthy  conditions,  or  the  reverse.  This  plan  has  beea 
tried  in  Massachusetts  and  Pennsylvania,  it  is  said,  with  some 
success;  but  the  extreme  ease  with  which  a  label  can  be 
foneed  or  destroyed  makes  the  p^o\^sion  of  doubtful  value. 

Protection  of  home  industries  is  sometimes  ur^jcd  as  a 
possible  remedy  for  sweating.  The  evidence  collected  for  the 
Berlin  exhibition  of  sweated  industries  showed  that  sweating 
is  quite  as  ramfiant  in  protected  Germany  as  in  free-trade 
England;  colonies  of  home  workers  in  Chicago  and  New  York 
where  even  the  vcr>''  high  tariff  does  not  make  wages  or  con- 
ditions any  better  than  in  the  wor^l  part*  of  London.  Reg- 
ulation of  sweating  would  do  far  more  for  trade  than  any 
import  duty. 

Restraint  of  Immigration  is  often  urged  as  a  remedy  for 
sweating,  but  the  Aliens  Act  of  1905  achieved  little  or  noth- 
ing, and  it  is  unlikely  that  even  a  much  more  dmstic  act 
would  really  check  the  evil. 

Short  of  regulating  wages,  we  do  not  believe  that  any  real 
or  adequate  control  of  the  sweater  can  be  maintained.  Un- 
doubtedly efficient  sanitary  instHictiori  of  homes  used  as 
workrooms  may  do  some  good  indirectly,  in  that  it  protects 
the  consumer  frcnn  the  very  real  danger  of  dirt  and  infection, 
and  also  in  that  it  checks  the  giving  out  of  work  in  some  de- 
gree, and  is  likely  to  insure  more  work  being  done  in  factories 
and  workshopB,  "to  which  the  employer  has  the  right  of  ac- 
cess and  controL"  Two  competing  suggestions  are  now 
before  the  public;  these  are  known  respectively  as  the  Ten- 
nant  Bill  and  the  Women's  Industrial  Councirs  Bill,  the  lat* 
tcr  usually  intro^Juced  jointly  by  some  friends  or  members 
of  the  Women's  Industrial  Council  and  of  the  Scottish  Coun- 
cil for  Women's  Trades.  Mr,  Tennant's  BUI  aims  at  placing 
the  responsibility  for  the  conditions  under  which  work  is 
done  in  home  workrooms  on  the  giver-out  of  work:  and  would 
place  the  administmtion  in  the  hands  of  the  local  sanitary 
authority,  who  already  receives  the  outworkers'  lists.  The 
Women's  Industrial  Council  Bill  involves  more  of  an  innova- 
tion; it  would  place  inspection  of  outworkers  under  the  factory 
inst>cctors,  and  aU  outworkers  would  have  to  produce  a  cer- 
tificate showing  that  their  workrooms  had  been  inspected 
and  found  suitable  for  the  work  to  be  carried  on,  having  re- 
gard to  the  health  of  the  persons  to  be  employed  therein. 
This  measure  would  involve  a  considerable  increase  in  the 
inspecting  staff,  but  as  that  is  for  other  reasons  highly  neces- 
sary and  desirable,  it  does  not  in  itself  constitute  an  objec- 
tion. 

To  those  who  follow  the  argument  that  sweating,  tho 
apparently  an  inexpensive  method  of  production,  is  ruinous 
to  the  community  through  thif  physical  and  moral  deteriora- 
tion induced  in  the  sweated  and  their  workers,  it  will  be  at 
once  evident  that  the  abolition  of  sweating  is  an  important 
incidental  advantage  of  direct  public  employment.  The 
establishment  of  the  Army  Clothing  Factory  has  saved 
thousands  of  workers  from  sweating-dens  without  any  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  production.  The  tnlargement  of  that 
factory  so  as  to  proiluce  in  it  not  only  some  but  all  the 
clothing  required  for  the  army,  militia,  and  volunteers  would 
rescue  thousands  more  from  their  present  fate. 

And  if  local  authorities  followed  suit — if  the  London  County 
Council  were  given  power  to  set  up  its  own  clothing  factory, 
and  to  supply  other  local  governing  bodies^^ — if  it  became  the 
practise  to  manufacture  all  asylum,  hospital,  police,  and  fire- 
brigade  uniforms  required  by  any  town  or  county  council  or 
other  public  body,  either  in  its  own  factory  or  in  that  of 
ftome  other  public  body — if  a  similar  course  were  pursued 
with  regard  to  boots  and  shoes,  saddlery,  and  general  leather 
work,  chains,  furniture,  and  other  commonly  sweated  wares, 
part,  at  least,  of  the  evil  would  disappear. 

But  however  rapidly  wo  press  on  the  establishment  of 
public  factories  for  the  supply  of  public  wants,  many  public 
bodies  will,  for  a  long  time  to  come,  have  to  buy  goods  which 
are  at  present  usually  the  product  of  sweating. 

There  is  no  person  in  this — or  in  any  of  the  states  that  are 
called  civilized — who  does  not  partake  of  the  prooeeds  of 
underpaid  labor;  and  the  conditions  of  such  labor  are  not 
growing  better;  they  are,  if  anything,  growing  worse,  and 
underpa^mient  is  rather  spreading  than  decreasing. 

The  writer  believes  that  New  Zealand  alone  is  working 
out  a  complete  solution  of  the  problem.  In  New  Zealand 
and  some  other  colonies  any  work-room  where  two  or  more 


persons  are  em  ployed  j  the  employer  counting  as  one.  con- 
stitutes a  factory  withm  the  meaiung  of  the  act.     Those  niw 
have  studied  the  history  of  factory  legislation  can  «>?f  ^-fci' 
this  is  by  far  the  best  method^  and  the  only  one     ' 
check  sweating  in  home  work  and  prevent  unfair 
tion  with  well-conducted  industry.      Yet  thLi  is  n-  j 

mainly  important  becauae  of  the  New  Zeal&nd  svstcrn  <x 
wages  boards,  minimum  wages,  and  strict  sovemmenc  cootix^ 
of  wages  and  labor  conditions. 

SWEDEN:  A  monarchy  of  Europe.  Area. 
172,876  sq.  m, ;  population  in  1906,  ^,537*455,  or 
30.43  per  s<|.  ni.,  in  1905.  The  principal  "cities 
with  population  (1906)  are:  Stockholna,  332,73s 
Gotetioig,  156,927;  Malmo,  75,691 ;  Norrkoping. 
45»528;  Safie.  30,988;  Halsingborg,  31.404. 

I.  Statistics 

The  population  of  Sweden  shows  a  slow  but 
healthy  growth;  it  was  in  1890 — 4,784.981.  an  in* 
crease  of  0.50  per  cent  per  annum  over  iSSo; 
1900 — 5,136,441.  an  annual  increase  of  o  71  per 
cent.  Of  the  population  in  1905  there  were 
2,584,564  males  and  2,710,321  females.  In  loco 
there  were  of  males;  smgle,  1,566.868;  married, 
838,999;  widowers,  98.647;  divorced,  T.922.  fe- 
males: 1,566,668  single;  S47.252  married,  212,461 
widows,  3,634  divorced.  Births  seem  to  haxt 
somewhat  decreased.  There  wene  139,370  in 
1901  (of  which  16.385  were  illegitimate)  and  135.- 
400  in  1905,  Marriages  are  also  decreasing 
(31.278  in  iQot  and  30,800  in  1905).  Deaths  (ex- 
clusiv'e  of  still-born),  82,772  in  1901, and  8 2, 400 in 
1905. 

The  population  of  Sweden  is  almost  entirely 
of  the  Scandinavian  branch  of  Arians,  with  the 
exception  of  (1900)  22,138  Finns  and  6,983 
Lapps;  there  were  also  35,627  foreigners,  mostly 
Germans,  Danes,  and  m>rwegians.  Swecien  lost 
by  emigration :  1900 — 20,661;  1904 — 23,384;  1906 
— 24,705.  Of  these  numbers  16,209;  1**533  ^^ 
21.442  came  to  the  United  States. 

Religion  and  Education, — The  vast  majority  of 
Swedes  belongs  to  the  State  Church  (Evangelical 
Lutheran).  The  Church  numbered  (1900)  5.072.- 
792;  extended  to  all  religions,  and  no  civil  dis- 
abilities attach  to  those  citizens  not  belonging  to 
the  State  Church.  The  latter  is  supported  from 
the  income  of  tlic  Church  lands,  and  by  contribu- 
tions of  the  parishes. 

Education  is  well  advanced  in  Sweden;  public 
elementary  instruction  is  compulsory  and  gratui- 
tous. In  1904  there  were  12.778  elementary 
schools  with  727,008  pupils  and  18.274  teachers: 
the  expenditure  was  27,055,369  kroner.  Sweden 
had  (1905)  82  public  high  schools  with  20,516 
scholars;  31  people *s  high  schools  with  t,666 
scholars;  14  normal  schools  with  1,412  students; 
8  technical  schools  ^vith  3,400  students;  10 
navigation  schools  with  712  boys.  There  were, 
moreover,  schools  for  defective  and  backward 
children.  Sweden  has  two  universities,  Upsata 
with  1.729  and  Lund  with  817  students,  in  1905. 

Occupation  is  chiefly  agricultural;  since  about 

2,380,000  people  depend  on  farming 

Induitrial    ^^^  their  hving.     Manufactures  sup- 

Statiitioi  P^'^  about  1.210.000  people;  trades 
and  servantjs  about  462.000;  trans- 
port and  locomotion,  414.000. 

The  land  siutable  for  cuhivation  was  (1904)  divided  anMog 
iSo.851  owners  or  tenants;  86,935  of  these  had  a  hectares  or 
M»s;  3is<iN  between  2  and  20;  Ji.4^»  between  20  and  joo; 
3,3  JS  over  100.  The  area  under  cultivation  constitutes  onJy 
8.8  per  cent  of  the  total  area;  1.4  per  cent  consists  of  grsfisand 
meadow  land;  51^5  Ls  under  forests;  36.^  per  c«tit  are  moun- 
tains or  snow-covered,  and  non-productive.  The  crops  pfo- 
duced  in  1905  were:  wheat.  1,909,800  hectoliters;  ry«,  8,8Si,* 
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Soo;  barley.  4.778.900;  oats,  az,6a4.3oo;  mixed  grain,  3.761,- 
000;  ptilse.  659,800;  potatoes,  26,366,200.  The  total  value  of 
the  crops  in  1904  amounted  to  243,100,000  kroner.     Live 


stock  in   zp04  nxunbered:  ^46,943  horses;  2,545.583  cattle; 
>  10^,903  sheep;  796,573  swme. 
Alining  is  an  important  industry  in  Sweden.     The  output 


in  1905  was  4.364.833  tons  of  iron  ore,  producing  530.776  tons 
of  pig  and  369.771  of  bar  iron;  8,397  tons  of  silver  and 
leaa  ore;  39,255  tons  of  copper  ore;  50,885  tons  of  zinc  ore; 
1,99a  tons  of  manganese  ore;  and  20,762  tons  of  sulphur 
pvrites.  Besides  '55  kilograms  of  gold.  606  of  silver,  575.527 
ox  lead.  1,385,098  ot  copper,  and  305.000  of  zinc  were  produced 
in  the  smelters.  Considenible  coal  has  been  found  m  south- 
em  Sweden,  yielding  (1905)  322,384  tons.  Mining  gave  em- 
ployment that  year  to  31,222  persons. 

Forestry  is  managed  by  the  State  in  a  scientific  manner. 
The  public  forests  have  an  area  of  6,642.909  hectares  of  timber 
land,  including  1,100,000  hectares  of  crown  forests.  There 
were  1,370  saw-  and  planing-mills  in  1904  with  41.849  em- 
ployees. The  output  of  Itimber  was  valued  at  153.196.688 
kroner.  Furniture  factories  numbered  441  with  10,949  work- 
men; output  valued  at  23, 196,349  kr.  The  output  of  135  wood- 
pulp  factories  with  8,333  employees  amounted  to  45.035.375 
kr.;  67  paper  and  pasteboard  factories  with  7,031  work-people 


had  an  output  valued  at  432,^177,477  kr- 

Manufacturing  is  chiefly  in  iron  and  machinery;  19.509 
people  were  employed  in  636  iron-  and  steel-mills  and  pro- 
duced an  output  valued  at  61,727,900  kr.;  424  machinery 
shops  employed  19,710  people  with  an  output  of  55.394,000 
kr.;  1.670  flour-muls  with  only  4.517  employees  produced  an 
output  to  the  value  of  100,362,000  kr. 

Commerce  and  Shipping. — The  imports  in  1900  and  1905 
amounted  to  534.935.  no  kroner  and  582,084.457;  exports, 
39x.334.962  kr.  and  450,211,733.  The  customs  duties 
amounted  to  57.73 1,764  kr.  and  60,366,568  respectively.  The 
imports  consisted  (1905)  principally  of  metal  goods,  machin- 
ery, etc.,  75.340,683  la*.;  minezals,  chiefly  coal,  73,841.176; 
com  and  flour.  62.587.043;  raw  textiles.  55.35 1, 198.  Exports 
were  chieriy:  timber  (wrought  and  unwrought),  201,813.518 
kr.;  hair,  hides,  and  other  animal  products,  51,466,500; 
metals,  49,962,098;  minerals,  40,668,344;  machinery  and 
metal  goods,  37,729,192.     Imports  were    principally   from 


vessels  with  265,748  tons,  and  1,019  steam  vessels  with  408.- 
X24  tons.  Cdteboiv  was  the  largest  port  with  292  vessels 
and  147.707  tons;  Stockholm  second  with  226  vessels  and 
95,817  tons. 


n.  Constitution  and  Government 

Sweden  is  a  constitutional  monarchy.  The 
present  king  is  Oscar  II.  (bom  1829,  succeeded  to 
the  throne  Sept.  18,  1872).  The  king  has  certain 
powers  in  political  matters,  but  in  others  he 
(with  his  cabinet)  exercises  that  power  in  con- 

J' unction  with  the  Diet.     Every  new  law  must, 
lowever,  have  the  assent  of  the  crown.   The  right 
of  imposing  taxes  is  vested  in  the  Diet. 

The  Diet  consists  of  two  chambers,  both 
elected  by  the  people.  The  First  Chamber  has 
150  members  who  are  elected  by  certain  prov- 
inces, towns,  and  cities;  they  must  be  thirty-five 
years  old;  have  taxable  property  worth  80,000 
kroner,  or  an  income  of  4,000  kr. ;  they  are  elected 
for  9  years,  and  give  their  services  free.  The 
Second  Chaniber  consists  of  230  members;  80 
elected  by  the  towns  and  1 50  by  rural  districts. 
Electors  must  be  2 1  years  of  age ;  possess  real  es- 
tate worth  1,000  kr.  or  farm  land  worth  6,000  kr., 
or  pay  an  income  tax  on  800  kr.  The  number  of 
electors  in  1905  was  4^2,099,  or  8.2  per  cent  of 
the  population;  but  only  217,759,  or  50.4  percent 
of  the  electors,  actually  cast  ballots.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Second  Chamber  are  elected  for  3  vears ; 
leceive  1,200  kr.  plus  expenses  in  the  case  ot  extra 


The  municipalities  and  provinces  enjoy  much 
freedom  in  their  local  affairs. 

The  revenue  of  the  State  comes 

jjj^^     chiefly  from  customs,  57,000,000  kr. 

(1906);    imposts   on    sugar,   spirits, 

etc.,  32,000,000;  income  tex,  20,950,- 

000.    The  total  revenue  for  1906  was  17^,270,- 

000  kr.;  expenditure,  179,270,000.   The  pnncipal 


items  of  the  expenditure  were:  Army,  51,293,600 
kr.;  navy,  22,455,700;  Ministry  of  the  Interior, 
35,610,800;  education  and  ecclesiastical  affairs, 
18,884,400. 

The  total  length  of  railways  was  7,677  miles  in 

1903;   of  which    2,612   belonged   to   the   State. 

The  receipts  of  all  railways  were  100,- 

Posto  BaU-  223.312   kr.;    expenses,    66,575,691; 

wayietc  surplus  33,647,621.  They  earned 
*^  36,296,648   passengers  and   24,490,- 

837  tons  of  freight.  The  total  length 
of  telegraph  and  telephone  lines  was  (i  go 4)  19,487 
miles  with  127,170  miles  of  wire;  of  these  14,685 
miles  of  line  with  95,118  miles  of  wire  belonged 
to  the  State.    There  were  2,383  telegraph  offices. 

The  postal  service  had  (1904)  3,419  offices; 
receipts,  16,563,956  kr. ;  expenses,  14,635,991; 
surplus,  1,927,965. 

The  Army  is  just  being  reorganized,  and  will 
be  on  its  new  status  by  19 14.  The  new  scheme 
provides  for  a  modified  militia  with  conscripts 
being  called  out  for  an  initial  training  of  150  days 
in  the  infantry  and  artillery  and  281  days  in  the 
cavalry,  and  with  30  yearly  for  the  next  three 
years. 

III.  Social  Reform 

Sweden  as  an  agricultural  country  has  not  de- 
veloped far  in  industrial  reform.  Educational 
and  temperance  reforms  began  earlier  (see  Tem- 
perance; Norwegian  Company  System;  Good 
Templars),  and  poor  relief  is  older  still.  Homes 
for  the  shelter  of  poor  children  still  exist  which 
were  founded  early  in  the  sixteenth  century.  The 
present  poor-law  dates  from  1 843 ,  revised  in  1 87 1 , 
and  lays  the  burden  on  the  parishes.  Various 
private  charities,  however,  supplement  this. 

In  Stockholm  a  society  called  Foreningen  f6r 
Valgorenhetens  Ordnande  (Society  for  Organiz- 
ing Charitable  Relief)  was  founded  in  1889  on 
the  same  leading  principles  as  the  English  and 
American  charity  organization  societies.  In 
Stockholm  alone  there  are  400  different  chari- 
table societies. 

The  oldest  is  the  "  Skyddsf oreningen  "  (Society 
of  Protection),  started  by  Frederika  Bremer  and 
whose  president  is  the  queen;  its  members  visit 
and  help  the  poor,  their  first  object  being  the 
children.  " Arbetsstugor  "  (workshops  for  chil- 
dren), where  children  from  seven  to  fourteen  years 
of  age  are  taught  sewing,  knitting,  basket-making, 
and  other  kinds  of  hand- work,  are  spreading  over 
the  cotmtry.  A  considerable  number  of  **  so- 
called"  model  houses  for  workmen — after  the 
Octavia-Hill  system — have  been  erected. 

"Vandrande  Sparkassor"  (moving  savings- 
banks)  are  formed  by  visitors  in  neSdy  neigh- 
borhoods to  induce  the  saving  of  pennies. 

Cooperation,  tho  slow  in  beginning,  is  now 
rapidly  spreading  in  Sweden.  There  were,  in  1906,  . 
besides  unregistered  societies,  382  retail  socie- 
ties, 410  agriciUtural,  373  dairy  and  poultry,  903 
building  societies,  1C5  productive,  and  301  mis- 
cellaneous. A  wholesale  society  has  been  es- 
tablished.    The  growth  is  very  rapid. 

Trade-unions  began  in  Sweden  in  1880.  In 
1898  the  unions  formed  into  a  national  organiza- 
tion, composed  of  twenty-four  federations  with 
about  60,000  workers.  Various  Houses  of  the 
People  (similar  to  those  in  Belgivun)  have  been 
started.  The  one  at  Stockholm  is  on  an  es- 
pecially large  scale.  Industrial  legislation,  how- 
ever, has  been  backward  and  the  unions  have  had 
to  struggle  hard  for  their  rights.     A  principal  aim 
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has  been  universal  suflfrage,  and  in  1902  there  was 
a  general  strike  for  this  purpose,  only  very  par- 
tially successful. 

Socialism  entered  Sweden  with  a  tailor  from 
Denmark,  Auguste  Palm.  A  paper,  Tiden 
(Times),  was  started  and  the  movement  spread 
fast.  In  1885  ^^G  Swedish  trade-unions  became 
connected  with  the  Socialist  movement,  as  they 
are  in  all  Scandinavian  countries.  Since  1898  this 
has  been  compulsory  in  Sweden.  In  1893  a  folk- 
esdag  (congress  of  the  people)  was  organized.  In 
1896  the  Socialists  elected  a  deputy,  Branting. 
In  1905  they  had  fifteen  deputies  and  cast  some 
30,000  votes.  The  Socialist  Party  numbers,  how- 
ever, 55,000  paying  members,  only  a  moiety  of 
whom  can  vote,  because  of  the  high  property 
qualification  (taxed  on  an  income  of  800  kr.). 

The  trade-unions  numbered  1,300  with  a  mem- 
bership of  80,000,  or  25  per  cent  of  the  industrial 
workers.  Of  these,  850  unions  with  42,000  were 
in  the  National  Union.  The  Swedish  Socialist 
includes  3  dailies,  lo  periodicals,  and  20  trade- 
union  papers. 

Among  the  important  Swedish  social  reform 
societies  are  the: 

Central  forbundet  for  Socialt  arbete  (Central  Alliance  for 
Social  Work),  6  Lastmakaregatan,  Stockholm. 

Foreningen  for  Valgdrenhetens  Ordnande  (Charity  Organiza- 
tion Society),  Stockholm. 

Cooperative  Society,  6  Lastmakaregatan.  Stockholm. 

Temperance  Society,  la  Tegnergatan.  Stockholm. 

Frederika  Bremer  JForbundel  (Woman's  Questions),  54 
Drottningfi:atan,  Stockholm. 

Folkets  Hus  (Trade- Union  Hotise  of  the  People),  14  Bam- 
husgatan,  Stockholm. 
Rbfbrbncbs:    Sverigis  Statskalendar,    Upsala;  Sweden,    Its 

People  and  Its  Industry,  published  by  the  Government,  ed. 

B.  Simdberg  (1904}:  Scandinavia,  a  Political  History,  by  R. 

N.  Bain  (1905):  Sweden  and  the  Swedes,  by  W.  Thomas 

(1898):  Apercus  Statistiques  Internationaux,  by  G.  Sund- 

berg  (1906). 

SWINTON,  JOHN:  Journalist,  labor  leader; 
bom  1830  in  Illinois;  learned  the  printer's  trade. 
In  1850  removed  to  New  York  City;  studied  law 
and  medicine,  but  returned  to  journalism  and  was 
made  chief  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Times,  a 
position  he  held  through  all  the  Civil  War  and  un- 
til 1869.  After  that  was  with  Mr.  Greeley  on  the 
Tribune  till  1879,  ^"^  then  was  chief  writer  on  the 
Sun  for  several  years.  In  1883  he  established 
John  Swinlon's  Paper,  a  radical  labor  organ  which 
acquired  for  a  time  a  great  influence,  but  unfor- 
tunately in  1886  the  paper  failed.  Mr.  Swinton 
then  returned  to  ordinary  journalism.  In  1874, 
nominated  for  Mayor  of  New  York  on  a  work- 
man's ticket,  he  received  but  200  votes.  He  was, 
however,  always  a  favorite  speaker,  and  a  popu- 
lar leader  in  all  New  York  labor  meetings  to  the 
last.     He  died  in  1901. 

SWITZERLAND:  A  republic  of  Europe.  The 
three  cantons,  Uri,  Schwyz,  and  Unterwalden, 
entered  into  a  defensive  league  Aug.  i,  1291. 
Since  then  the  republic  has  grown  until  it  com- 
prizes twenty-five  cantons  with  an  area  of  15,976 
sq.  m.,  and  a  population  of  3,489,689  in  1906,  or 
218.4  per  sq.  m.  The  corresponding  figures  of 
the  population  for  1900  were  3,315,443  and  207.5. 

The  principal  cities  with  population  in  1905 
are:  Zurich,  180,843;  Basel,  127,987;  Geneva, 
114.547;  Bern,  71,748;  Lausanne,  53,209;  St. 
Gallen,  51,766. 

I.  Statistics 

Births  in  1905  were  98,057;  marriages,  26,  269; 
deaths,  65,208  (including  still-births);  surplus  of 
births  over  deaths,  32,853,  a  surplus  which  has 


been  decreasing;  in  1901  it  was  37,010.  Ille- 
gitimate births  m  1005  were  414.69,  or  4.6  per  cent 
of  the  total ;  that  01  divorces,  1,206.  Of  the  pop- 
ulation over  fifteen  years  of  age  there  were  in 
1900:  1,112,111  t«a^5- 503,770  single;  542.119 
married;  61,065  widowers;  5,157  divorced;  1,174,- 
893  /;Wta/^5=- 481,499  single;  ^39,595  married; 
144,532  widows;  9,267  divorcea. 

Switzerland  has  lost  less  heavily  bv  emigra- 
tion than  other  European  countries,  tne  figures 
for  five  years  being:  1901 — 3,921;  1902 — 4,707; 
1903 — 5.817;  1904 — 4»8i8;  looc — 5,049.  In  1905 
over  85  per  cent,  or  4,349  of  the  total  emigrants 
went  to  the  United  States;  554  to  different  parts 
of  South  America.  There  were  383,424  foreigners 
resident  in  1900. 

Switzerland  is  peculiar  in  recognizing  three 
languages  as  official:  German,  French,  and  Ital- 
ian bemg  spoken  in  the  Bundes-Versammlung 
(q.  V.  belo\V).  German  is,  however,  the  principaJ 
language,  being  spoken  by  2,312,949,  or  nearly  70 

?er  cen t ,  in  1900.    French  was  spoken  by  7 30,9 1 7 ; 
talian  by  22 1 ,182 ;  Romanish  (in  the  Gnsons),  by 

Religton  IS  not  required  for  citizenship,  the 
Constitution  of  1874  permitting  any  or  no  re- 
ligious affiliation.  No  State  taxes  are  levied  for 
any  Church ;  no  bishoprics,  Roman  or  other,  can 
be  created  on  Swiss  territory  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  Confederate  authorities.  The  Jesuits 
are  debarred,  and  the  foundation  of  new  religious 
orders  and  convents  is  forbidden.  The  Protes- 
tants— chiefly  Reformed  or  Calvinistic — ^num- 
bered in  1900  about  59  per  cent,  or  1,916,157; 
the  Roman  Catholics  about  40  per  cent,  or  i  ,379,- 
664.     There  were  12,264  Jews. 

Education  is  not  supervised  by  any  central  au- 
thority, except  that  it  is  compulsory  since  1874; 
it  is,  however,  under  the  civil  authorities.  The 
expenses  are  borne  entirely  by  the  communes  in 
some  cases;  in  others  the  cantons  share  them. 
In  Roman  Catholic  cantons  the  proportion  of 
school-attending  children  to  the  whole  population 
is  I  to  9 ;  in  Protestant,  i  to  5 ;  in  mixed,  i  to  7. 
Some  Roman  Catholic  cantons  have  never  en- 
forced the  school  laws  properly.  The  age  for 
school  attendance  is,  moreover,  shorter  in  the 
Catholic  cantons.  In  1905  there  were  only  0.09 
per  cent  of  the  contingent  for  military  service 
who  could  not  read,  and  0.43  per  cent  who  could 
not  write.  In  1904  there  were  862  infant  schools 
with  44,000  pupils  and  822  teachers;  4,665  pri- 
mary schools  with  492,768  pupils  and  10,977 
teachers;  598  secondary  schools  with 

Ednfiation    43.842    pupils    and    1,772    teachers; 

jsaocanon  ^^  -middle"  schools,  or  Realschulen 
and  Gymnasien  with  11,824  pupils 
and  841  teachers;  65  ''normal"  or  Lehrer-Semi- 
narien  with  2,813  pupils;  "pensions"  or  "board- 
ing-schools ' '  for  girls,  2 ,076  pupils.  The  so-called 
Fortbildungs  Schulen  or  evening  schools  number 
54,289  pupils.  There  are  besides  commercial, 
technical,  and  agricultural  schools.  (See  article. 
Education.)  Six  universities — Basel  established 
in  1460,  being  the  oldest — make  provision  for 
higher  education. 

Occupation. — ^Thirty-seven  per  cent  are  en- 
gaged in  agriculture,  41  in  industries,  and  11 
in  trade.  In  1907  1,067,905  were  engaged 
in  farming  or  allied  and  dependent  occupations; 
the  building  trades  and  furniture  manufacture 
employed  426,401 ;  commerce,  hotels,  boarding- 
houses,  etc.,  285,486;  metal  works,  275,892;  tex- 
tile industries,  270, 1 1 4 ;  clothing  and  dressmaking, 
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transportation,  167,278;  food  supply, 
797.  There  were  in  1901  6,080  factories 
,534  employees. 

ries  are  chiefly  agricultural.     The  soil 
jvenly  dividea  among  the  population, 
ate  places  the  number  of  |>easant  pro- 
prietors at  300,000,  with  about  2,- 
000,000  people.     The  estates  are  nec- 
essarily small,   since   28.4  per  cent 
of  the  total  area  is  improductive. 
Of  the  productive  area  35.8  per  cent 
are   grass    land   and   meadows;    29 
forest;  18.7  per  cent  under  fruit;  16.4 
under  crops  and   gardens.     Notwith- 
the  large  agricultural  population,  the 
the  food  crops  consumed  is  imported, 
iasant  proprietors  are  engaged  chiefly 
anufacture  of  cheese,  condensed  milk, 
c. ;  278,432  quintals  of  cheese  and  306,- 
tals  of  condensed  milk  were  exported 
In   the  southern  cantons  viniculture 
ving    industry,   1,267,45   hectoliters  of 
g  produced  in  1904,  on  28,8^1  hectares, 
lue  of  45,009,470  francs.     Live  stock  in 
ibered  161,936  horses,  2,080,297  cattle, 
lieep,  555,261  pigs,  and  354.634^oats. 
y  is    under   federal   supervision.     The 
76  placed  about  1,119,270  acres,  or  55 
of  forest  land  under  federal  regulations, 
:  to  which  this  area  can  never  be  re- 
Prees  are  carefully  replanted — 22,704,- 
05 ;  timber  is  cut  according  to  scientific 
'  — 11^39,558    cubic    meters    in    1905. 
J  about  163  establishments  for  piscicul- 
fry  going;  chiefly  to  hotels.     There  are 
ling  districts,  the  output  in  1905  being 
uintals;  186  breweries  produced  2,264,- 
iiters  of  beer.     Alcohol  manufacture  is  a 
lonopoly,  56,355  quintals  of  drinkable 
d  74,264  quintals  of  methylated  spirits 
the  arts  being  sold  in  1905. 

r  18  principally  special;  the  imports  (1905).  x.458.- 
ics;  exports,  1,007,822,7^6.  The  principal  items 
rt  figures  for  ipos  were:  Foodstuffs,  tobacco,  spir- 
•397.433  ^r.;  silk,  154.339.265;  useful  metals,  114,- 
;tons,  07,221,225;  mineral  substances,  90,933,377. 
me:  silk.  250,728,057  fr.;  cottons,  185,840,814; 
nratches,  132,743,514;  foodstuffs,  tobacco,  spirits, 
36,944;    machinery    and    carriages,    61,201,625. 


905)   were:    Prom   Germany.    440,7^8,593    frs.; 

t,a99.x29;   Italy.    176,001,230:   Austria- Hungary. 

Russia.   77.075.155;  Great  Britain,  68,803,389. 


To  Germany,  332,028,577  ir.;  Great  Britain. 
;  America.  170,439.166;  France.  119^500,221; 
tx.041;  Austria-Hungary,  54.369.866.  The  cus- 
on  imports  and  exports  were.  1903:  53.361,590 
.156,690. 

nd  has  largely  gained  in  wealth  in  the  last  fifty 
wealth,  excluding  State  property,  is  estimated  at 


[.  Coiistitution  and  Government 

5  the  perpetual  neutrality  of  Switzer- 
the  inviolability  of  her  territory  were 
xi  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna.  The 
ion  then  adopt^  has  been  changed  in 
.  lastly  in  1874.  It  provides  for  the  re- 
the  Constitution  by  the  ordinary  forms 
I  legislation,  with  compulsory  referen- 
by  direct  popular  vote  on  the  tnitia- 
,000  citizens.  The  federal  government 
e  rights,  prerogatives,  duties,  and  obli- 
l  a  soverei^  government,  tho  the  en- 
;  of  law,  justice,  public  works,  and 
IS  left  to  the  cantons.  There  are  two 
ambers,  the  Senate  or  Stdnderat  consist- 
to  two  representatives  from  each  can- 


ton ;  and  a  Chamber  of  Deputies  ot  NcUionalrcU, 

consisting  of  167  representatives,  cnbsen  in  direct 

election,  at  the  rate  of  one  member 

LeffisUtara  ^^^  every  20,000  of  the  population. 

^  The  senators  receive  their  honora- 

rium from  the  cantons — on  an  aver- 
age 20  francs  per  diem — the  deputies  from  the 
federal  funds  at  the  rate  of  20  fr.  for  each  day  on 
which  they  are  actually  present,  plus  traveling 
expenses.  The  life  of  the  Chamber  expires  by 
limitation;  a  new  election  by  ballot  being  re- 
quired every  three  years.  Citizens  of  twenty-one 
years  of  age  may  vote;  and  every  voter  may  be 
elected  a  deputy,  except  clergymen.  When  the 
two  chambers  are  in  session  the  assembly  is  called 
Bundes-Versammlungy  or  Federal  Assembly.  The 
legislative  power  rests  in  either  of  the  two  cham- 
bers; but  the  principles  of  the  referendum  and 
initiative  are  in  force.  By  the  initiative  (on  the 
demand  of  50,000  voters)  a  popular  vote  must  be 
taken  (the  referendum).  Legislation,  too,  by 
the  Assembly  may  be  vetoed  by  the  referendum 
(on  demand  of  30,000  voters,  or  of  eight  cantons). 
(See  Referendum  in  Switzerland.)  The  prin- 
cipal parties  are  Right  (Roman  Catholic),  Center 
(Liberal),  Left  (Radical),  and  Socialists.  The 
chief  executive  power  rests  in  the  Bundesrat,  or 
Federal  Cotincil — a  committee  of  seven,  elected 
for  three  years  by  the  Federal  Assembly.  The 
members  of  this  committee  cannot  hold  any  other 
federal  or  cantonal  office,  nor  engage  in  any  gainful 
occupation.  They  frequently  intnxluce  new  meas- 
ures m  the  Assembly,  and  take  part  in  its  delib- 
erations, but  are  not  allowed  to  vote.  The 
president  and  vice-president  of  this  council,  elect- 
ed annually,  are  the  president  and  vice-president 
of  the  confederation.  They  represent  the  re- 
public, but  have  no  more  power  than  their  con- 
freres. The  members  of  the  council  form  the 
cabinet  of  the  government.  Salaries :  The  presi- 
dent's salary  is  13,500  fr. 

The  local  government  varies  greatly  in  the  dif- 
ferent cantons,  each  being  supreme  in  matters 
not  delegated  to  the  federal  authorities. 

Finances. — The  federal  government  has  no 
power  to  levy  taxes  directly.  Its  principal  rev- 
enue comes  from  the  customs,  the  alcohol  mon- 
opoly, and  the  postal,  telegraph,  and  railroad 
services.  Even  part  of  this  revenue  is  paid 
back  to  the  cantons.  Of  the  revenue  from  the 
alcohol  monopoly,  each  canton  must  use  one 
tenth  for  combating  alcoholism  within  its  own 
territory.  Several  federal  'manufactories  yield 
part  of  the  revenue;  also  the  tax  for  exemption 
from  military  service.  This  is  levied  by  the  can- 
tons, and  divided  equally  between  them  and  the 
confederation.  The  Constitution  provides,  how- 
ever, that  the  federal  government  may,  in  ex- 
traordinary cases,  levy  a  rate  upon  the  various 
cantons  according  to  a  settled  scale.  The  total 
revenue  in  1901  was:  101,924,682  francs;  1905, 
129,303,264.  Expenditure:  105,533,089  fr.  and 
116,716,180,  respectively. 

The  principal  item  of  expenditure  without  any 
returns  was  for  military  purposes;  in  1907  it  was 
estimated  at  39,562,156  fr.  Internal 
communication  is  good.     There  were 


Kailwayi, 
Pofts,  and 


(1905)    2,936    miles    of    railroads — 
1,470  belonging  to  main  lines,  1,423 


Teleffrailhl     *»"♦'"   uciuugmg    w  main  iiiica.    1,4'* ,j 

^    *^    to  secondaiT  and  tramways,  43  to 

foreign.      The    federal    government 

owned  1,^16  miles.     The  receipts  on  the  latter 

amounted  to  1 20,677,369  fr. ;  working  expenses  to 

80,156,945;  surplus,  40,520,424.    There  were  ?" 


Switzerland 
Tailoring  Trades 
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all  5,620  miles  of  telegraph  lines  with  27,597  miles 
of  wire.  Th^  State  owned  about  half  of  them. 
The  receipts  on  the  latter  were  11,033,151  fr.; 
expenses,  10,877,151;  surplus,  426,000.  There 
were  in  the  same  year  1,677  post-offices.  Re- 
ceipts, 44,549.955  fr.;  expenditure,  40,053,837; 
surplus,  4,496,118. 

The  army  of  Switzerland  is  essentially  a  mili- 
tia. Military  service  is  compulsory,  nominally 
from  17  to  50  years;  practically  from  20  to  32. 
About  143,000  men  are  eligible  to  a  call  to  arms 
in  case  of  need. 

in.  Social  Reform 

Switzerland,  in  many  ways,  tho  by  no  means  in 
all,  leads  the  nations  in  social  reform.  In  no  coun- 
try are  democratic  political  institutions  so  fullv 
developed ;  perhaps  in  no  country  is  there  so  much 
industrial  democracy. 

The  Swiss  referendum  comes  down  from  the  old 

landsgemeinden  of  ancient    times  and  was  used 

almost  in  its  modem  form  in  Bern 

Politieal     ^^^  Zurich  as  early  as  the  fifteenth 

^^i^mi     century.     The    compulsory   referen- 

jMioxmi  ^^j^  ^^^  ^j^g  initiative  were  adopted 
in  some  of  the  cantons  in  1 868.  The 
federal  referendum  was  established  in  1874  and 
the  federal  initiative,  1891.  Proportional  repre- 
sentation was  adopted  at  Ticino  in  1892,  and  has 
been  adopted  now  by  most  of  the  cantons 
(see  Direct  Legislation;  Referendum  and 
Initiative;  Proportional  Representation). 
Another  important  and  unique  political  in- 
stitution in  Switzerland  is  her  political  recog- 
nition of  organized  labor.  In  1887  the  office  of 
Workman's  Secretary  was  founded,  its  incum- 
bent to  be  practicalljr  a  member  of  the  federal 
cabinet,  and  to  be  paid  by  the  government,  but 
to  be  elected  by  the  Swiss  labor-tmions,  thus  to 
some  extent  making  them  a  recognized  part  of 
political  Swiss  institutions.  A  Working  Men's 
Federation  has  been  formed,  composed  of  one  del- 
egate from  each  labor  organization  which  has  250 
members.  This  Federation  elects  the  Workman's 
Secretary  (for  many  years  Herman  Greulich).  It 
has  also  a  congress'  (Arbeitertag) ,  which  meets 
triennially,  a  coimcil  {B undesvor stand) ,  and  an 
executive  (Ausschuss). 

Swiss  municipal  institutions  are,  however, 
equally  progressive  with  national  institutions. 
Cities  like  Zurich  and  Basel  in  Ger- 
Mnnidualkm  ^^'^^  and  Geneva  in  French,  Swit- 
*^  zerland,  are  among  the  most  pro- 
gressive mtmicipalities  in  the  world. 
They  care  mmutely  for  the  housing  of  the  work- 
ing classes;  they  strive  to  give  work  to  the  un- 
employed; they  have  municipalized  most  of 
the  natural  monopolies — they  thus  receive  large 
municipal  revenues  with  low  rates  of  taxation; 
among  other  things  they  have  developed  indus- 
trial schools  of  the  world.  Geneva  had  an  ^cole 
de  dessin  as  early  as  1 7  5 1  and  Basel  a  public  school 
for  drawing  in  1762.  Other  cities  followed, 
Bern  in  1766.  In  1848  the  confederation  found- 
ed a  university  and  polytechnic  school  (1905, 
1,293  pupils)  at  Zuricn  (opened  1855).  In  1884 
the  federal  government  commenced  subsidizing 
local  schools,  with  the  result  that  Switzerland 
has,  for  her  size,  probably  the  best  industrial 
schools  in  the  world. 

Switzerland  has  also  done  pioneer  work  in  in- 
stitutions for  the  insurance  of  the  unemployed, 
tho  thus  far  without  large  success.     Bern  estab- 


lished a  plan  of  voluntary  insurance  under  munic- 
ipal auspices  in  1895,  after  some  preliminary 
efforts  by  local  labor  organizations.  The  bene- 
fit granted,  however,  to  the  unemployed  was  very 
little  and  few  workmen  have  availed  themselves 
of  it — only  about  600  in  recent  years,  mainly  in 
the  building  trades.  St.  Gall,  m  1895,  tried  a 
somewhat  similar  plan,  but  made  insurance  in  it 
compulsory  upon  working  men.  It,  however, 
was  never  popular  and  was  given  up  in  1897.  In 
1 90 1  Basel  (having  voted  against  a  municipal 
plan)  commenced  subsidizing  a  workmen's  un- 
employment fund  which  was  started,  and  this  has 
endured,  but  without  large  restdts,  and  losing  in 
membership  of  late  years. 

Much  more  successful  have  been   the   Swiss 

municipal    or    cantonal    employment    bureaus, 

founded  on  the  (jerman  method,  St. 

PMlan-  P*^^  ^^  ^^^7»  ^®"*  ^"  1^^^,  Basel 
throuiei  ^^  1889,  and  other  cities  later.  (See 
^  Public  Employment  Bureaus.)  In 
1905  they  placed  44,243  persons  out 
of  59»355  who  sought  work.  Connected  with 
these  are  the  relief  stations  for  workmen  travel- 
ing in  search  of  work,  also  on  the  German  plan 
(see  Relief  Stations).  They  cover  many  of 
the  cantons  with  a  network.  There  are  besides 
numerous  municipal  or  private  philanthropic  in- 
stitutions, all  largely  subsidized  by  the  State. 
Exaniples  are  the  Old  People's  Refuge  at  Bern, 
the  Municipal  Orphanage  at  Zurich,  the  Munic- 
ipal Workshop  (Armenanstalt)  at  Bern,  and  labor 
colonies  at  Tannenhof  and  Herdem.  The  Tan- 
nenhof  colony  was  founded  in  1889;  that  at  Her- 
dem in  1895;  neither  have  had  large  success. 
They  attract  but  a  low  class  of  laborers,  having 
from  twenty  to  fifty  inmates  usually,  and  cannot 
show  large  results  with  these.  For  pauper  chil- 
dren Swiss  cities  do  better,  mainly  on  tne  boarding- 
out  plan.  Peculiar  to  Switzerland  are  the  socie- 
ties for  public  utility.  This  is  the  name  by  which 
Mr.  W.  H.  Dawson  (see  his  ''Social  Switzer- 
land") translates  Gemeinnutzige  Gesellschajien. 
They  are  of  long  standing,  in  Bern  since  1759  and 
Basel  since  1777.  They  are  in  a  way  agencies  for 
various  measures,  charitable  and  educational. 
They  maintain  gymnasiums,baths,schools, classes, 
etc.,  afford  relief,  and  do  not  a  little  in  developing 
model  dwellings.  In  this  line,  however,  the  mu- 
nicipalities do  more,  notably  Bern,  at  Wylerfeld 
(a  municipal  industrial  colony).  The  Messrs. 
Suchard  (chocolate  manufacturers)  have  a  private 
"model  village"  at  Neuchdtel,  as  have  Reiter  & 
Co.  at  Toss.  Courts  of  arbitration  and  boards  of 
conciliation,  with  conseils  de  prudhommes  at  Ge- 
neva, are  other  measures  developed  in  Switzerland 
between  capital  and  labor. 

Cooperation  began  early  in  Switzerland,  and  has 
had  considerable  development.     Distributiv^e  so- 
cieties were  the  first  started.     The 
GiMniflra.tioiL  ^onsumvereifte  of  Zurich  date  from 
aS         1858.     There   were,    in    1903,    some 
Trade-Unions  ^.'^°°  cooperative  amcultural  socie- 
ties and   1,200  productive  societies. 
Including     the     cooperative     banks 
there  were  some  4,400  cooperative  societies  in  all. 
The  GenossenschafUiche  Volksblatt  has  some  100,- 
000   readers.     Trade-unions    have   also   reached 
considerable    development.     The    Schweizerische 
Gewerkschafibund    has    about    50,000    members; 
30,000  organized  in  the  railroads  and  transporta- 
tion are  not  affiliated  with  this.     There  are  24 
trade- union  journals  and  26  workman's  secretaries 
of  various  organizations.    Nevertheless,  it  is  said 
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that  the  unions  still  reach  only  12  per  cent  of 
labor. 

The  fact  is  that  Switzerland,  where  land  is  wide- 
ly distributed  and  even  factory  workers  have 
small  allotments,  on  which  they  work  a  portion  of 
the  time,  has  not  developed  the  class  consciousness 
of  many  more  purely  industrial  countries.  Swit- 
zerlana  has  few  very  wealthy  or  very  poor  and  has 
therefore  considerable  middle-class  conservatism 
and  individualism  even  among  her  working  classes. 
This,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  the  federation, 
the  cantons,  and  municipalities  have  largely 
worked  on  lines  of  public  ownership  and  operation, 
is  probably  the  reason  why  organized  political 
socialism  has  not  found  large  expression  m  Swit- 
zerland. The  Grultiverein  (organized  in  1838  in 
Geneva)  is  by  far  the  oldest  distinctively  labor 
organization  in  Switzerland;  tho  to-day  mainly 
political  and  connected  with  the  Socialist  Party, 
it  was  long  educational  and  general.  By  1845  it 
had  largely  spread  through  the  country.  By 
1848,  however,  it  had  become  markedly  radical 
and  was  supprest  in  many  cantons,  mcluding 
Bern.  It,  however,  did  large  preliminary  work 
for  socialism.  In  1864  a  branch  of  the  Inter- 
national was  founded  in  Geneva,  and  by  1869 
thirty-two  branches  were  said  to  exist  in  Geneva 
alone.  But  the  movement  did  not  endure.  (See 
International.)  It  was  largely  a  foreign  im- 
portation. 

Switzerland  has  long  been  the  asylum  of  po- 
litical refugees  from  other  lands.     Thus  Geneva 
has  been  the  shelter  from  which  at  one  time 
Mazzini  tried  to  rouse  a  Young  Eu- 
ji^^^n,^     rope,    which    Bakounin    sought    to 
make  the  center  of  anarchism,  and 
from  whence  Russian  nihilists  have 
tried  to  reach  Russia.     But  these  movements 
have  little  affected  Switzerland.     Driven  from 
Germany  by  the  anti-Socialist  law,  many  Ger- 
man Socialists  found  refuge  in  Basel,  and  some- 
what developed  German  socialism  in  Switzerland, 
yet  after  all  not  at  all  commensurably  with  the 
Swiss  development  of  unconscious  socialism. 

Yet  in  1873  a  People's  Association  (Fo/^sv^etn) 
was  formed,  and  also  a  Worker's  Federation 
{Arheiterhund) y  both  national  and  both  affiliated 
with  the  Grultiverein,  and  in  1877  adopted  the 
program  of  Marxist  socialism.  In  1 888  the  pres- 
ent Swiss  Social  Democratic  Party  was  formed. 
In  this  the  Grultiverein  is  now  largely  merged,  its 
secretary,  since  1904,  being  the  secretary  of  the 


party,  tho  the  association  still  keeps  up  its  or- 
ganization and  celebrates  its  seventieth  anni- 
versary in  1908.  The  party  now  claims  20,337 
paying  members,  a  number  which  of  recent  years 
has  declined  rather  than  grown;  it  cast  some 
70,000  votes,  and  it  has  at  present  only  two 
representatives  in  the  Nationalsrath,  tho  it  claims 
to  have  elected  six  members,  and  that  four  were 
unjustly  unseated  through  technicalities.  In 
many  of  the  municipal  councils  of  the  larger 
cities  the  party,  however,  has  nvunerous  repre- 
sentatives. Switzerland,  however,  has  many  so- 
cialistic features,  nationalized  telegraph,  tele- 
phone, postal  savings-banks,  and  railroads  (voted 
m  1898  and  now  being  rapidly  accomplished). 
There  is  also  a  federal  alcohol  monopoly. 

The  Federation  of  Switzerland,  1886-87,  un- 
dertook to  restrict  and  control  the  distilled  liquor 
traffic.  It  bought  the  distilleries  and  required 
a  fee  on  importers.  The  minor  distilleries  were 
destroyed,  60  or  70  being  left.  One  tenth  of  the 
value  of  the  product  is  devoted  to  hospitals  for 
inebriates  and  other  institutions.  This  tenth  in 
1902  was  581,859  fr.  Most  of  this  was  spent  on 
prisons,  asylums,  and  neglected  children;  only 
100,000  on  inebriate  asymms  and  temperance 
work.  Swiss  authorities  differ  on  the  result. 
Some  say  a  "beer  plague"  has  been  substituted 
for  a  *' whisky  plague."  The  strict  abstinence 
movement  is  growing,  there  being  3^0  societies, 
with  8,500  members  and  5,900  associates. 

Rbpbrbncbs:  Annuaire  Statistique  de  la  Suisse,  Bern; 
Handworterbuch  der  Sckweizerischen  Volkstvirtschaft,  Social^ 
politik  und  Verwaltune\  Social  Switzerland,  by  W.  S.  Daw- 
son, 1897;  Rise  of  the  Swiss  Republic,  by  W.  D.  McCracken, 
189a. 

Addresses  of  important  reform  societies  in 
Switzerland : 

International  Labor  Office  (International  Association  for 
Labor  Legislation),  1901.  Chief  Secretary,  Dr.  Stephen 
Bauer,  Rebgasse  z  Clarahof,  Basel,  Switzerland. 

Arbeiterbildungsverein.     Zurich. 

Arbeiterbund.  (Schweizerischer.)  Arbeitersekretftr,  Her- 
mann Greulich.     Zurich. 

Arbeiterinnenvereine.    Secretary,  Verena  Conzett.    Zurich. 

Eidgendssisches  statistickes  Bureau.     Bern. 

Katholische  Manner  und  Arbeitervereine.  Verbands- 
sekretar.  Dr.  A.  H&ttenschwiller.     Lucem. 

Le  Peuple.     (Socialist.)     27  C^oulouvreniere  St.,  Oeneva. 

Verband  Schweizerischer  Konsumvereine.     Basel. 

Bundeskomite  des  Schweizerischen  Gewerkschaftsbundes, 
Zurich. 

Zentralkomite  des  Schweizerischen  Grutlivereins,  Zurich. 

Bureau  Internationale  de  la  Paix.  Kanonenweg  12  Bern. 

P^d^ration  Internationale  pour  I'observation  du  Dimanche. 
Sec..  M.  Deluz,  Geneva. 


TAFP  VALE  RAILWAY  CASE :  A  suit  brought 
in  England  in  which  the  Taff  Vale  Railway  Com- 
pany was  given  £23 ,000  damages  against  the  Amal- 
gamated Society  of  Railway  Servants  for  per- 
suading and  intimidating  workmen  to  break  their 
contracts  with  the  railway,  and  aiding  and  abet- 
ting acts  of  violence  which  together  injured  the 
railway  company  in  the  amount  named.  The 
corporation  sued  the  members  of  the  trade- 
union  individually,  and  then,  under  a  rule  of 
the  court,  joined  the  organization  itself.  The 
decision  went  in  favor  of  the  corporation.  On 
appeal  it  went  against  the  corporation.  It  was 
then  carried  to  the  highest  court  in  England, 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  the  latter  held  that  the 
members  of  the  association  individually  and  the 


association  itself  were  liable.  The  decision  cre- 
ated considerable  discussion  especially  in  labor 
circles,  where  it  had  been  commonly  held  that 
trade-unions  could  not  be  sued.  It  has  led  to 
constant  agitation  since  in  England  for  a  change 
of  law,  making  the  trade-unions  not  liable  with 
their  funds,  and  it  was  this  decision  (see  Trade- 
Unions  IN  Great  Britain)  which  largely  led  the 
British  trade-unionists  into  independent  political 
action  in  the  parliamentary  elections  of  1906. 

TAILORING  TRADES:  The  tailoring  trade  is 
par  excellence  the  trade  of  the  sweat-shop.  But  for 
this,  see  Sweat-Shops.  Slowly,  however,  the  trade 
is  being  driven  from  the  sweat-shop  and  organiza- 
tion of  the  workers  is  being  effected. 


Tailoring  Trades 
Tariff 
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The  census  for  1900  shows  a  capital  of  $169. 398^4^4  Jn- 

v«ssteti  in  the  manufacture  of  clothitijz.  factory  product,  in  the 

8.581  establishments  rc^'orting  for  the  United  Slates,     This 

does  not  incluiie  the  capital  slock  in  the  industry.     The  value 

of  proelucls  is  returned  at  $436,881,648,  to 

produce  which  involved   an   outlay   of  $16.- 

8tatisti0$  983,655  for  salaries  of  officials,  clerks,  etc,; 
978,434,066  for  wages;  $49.27<>^i87  for  mis- 
cellaneous expenses,  including  rent,  t^xcs.  etc/, 
and  I2 10.098.0  tS  for  materials  userl,  roil!  ttupphes.  freiRht. 
and  fuel.  It  is  not  to  be  assumed,  however,  that  the  difference 
between  the  aK^rregatc  of  these  sums  and  the  value  of  the 
products  is.  in  any  ucn&e,  indicative  fif  the  pnofits  in  the 
manufacture  of  clothins  during  the  census  year.  The  census 
schedule  takes  no  cognistance  of  the  cost  of  selling  mamifac- 
tured  ai  Liclus,  or  of  interest  on  capital  in  vested  ^  or  of  mercan- 
tile losses,  or  of  depreciation, 

Altho  the  manufacture  of  men's  clothing  as  a  factory 
product  began  in  the  U.  S.  prior  to  iSjio.  it  was  not  until  I  he 
census  report  of  1890  that  the  statistics  for  this  biunch  of  the 
clothing  industry  were  Riven  scf>arately. 

The  numlicr  of  establishments  increased  864,  or  17.7  per 
cent,  between  1890  and  1900.  In  the  same  period  the  capital 
decreased  $7,633,196,  or  6  per  cent. 

The  average  capital  per  efitablLshment,  which  in  1890  was 
$36.^5},  had  decreaset!  to  $31,047  i"  1900,  indicjiting  that 
the  increase  in  establishments  had  been  in  smaller  shops. 
The  total  number  of  wai?e-eamers  reported  in  1900  showed  a 
decreas«  of  23,976,  or  16.5  percent,  and  their  wages  decreased 
ISiS 70.059.  or  10.9  percent.  The  greatest  decrease  was  in  the 
number  of  men.  with  19,709.  with  a  decrease  in  their  wages  of 
$5,568,337,  This  decrease  can  be  explained  partly  by  the 
substitution  of  women  for  men  and  partly  by  difliculties  in 
correctly  ascertaining  the  number  of  workers. 

The  average  number  of  women  wage-earners  decreased 
J, 759,  or  7.6  per  cent,  but  the  total  wages  paid  to  women 
mcreased  $131,649,  or  /b  of  i  per  cent.  The  number  of 
children  under  sixteen  years  of  age  increased  I1492.  orgS.s 
per  cent,  and  the  wages  paid  them  increased  $j66,6i9«  or 
1 751^3  per  cent. 

The  census  of  1B60  was  the  first  in  which  the  manufacture 
of  women's  clothing  was  reported.  With  the  exception  of 
the  abnormal  increa^  in  the  number  of  establishments  in 
1870  and  the  consequent  decrease  in  1880,  there  was  a  very 
steady  increase  tluring  every  decade.  With  but  few  excep- 
tions the  figures  for  every  item  more  than  doubled  each 
decade.  In  i860  the  number  of  establishments  was  188,  and 
in  1900.  2.70t,  an  increase  of  more  than  thirteenfold;  during 
the  same  period  the  capital  increased  $47,009,894,  or  more 
than  thirty- threefold;  the  number  of  wage-earners,  78,000, 
more  than  thirteenfold;  the  total  wages  paid,  $3ii393,o6q, 
or  more  than  twenty-sixfold;  the  cost  of  niateriala  used, 
$81,381,957,  or  more  than  twenty-fourfold;  and  the  value  of 
products,  ti^i,  1 58,500^  or  more  than  twcftity^tnefold , 

As  the  manufacture  of  women's  ready-made  clothing  is 
not  distributed  over  as  many  places  as  is  that  of  men's,  and  as 
a  large  part  of  it  is  manufactured  in  large  factories  and  in 
shops,  the  collection  of  statistics  could  be  more  accurately 
done,  and  the  figures  may  be  taken  as  more  approximately 
correct. 

In  contrast  with  the  manufacture  of  men's  clothing,  this 
branch  of  the  industry  showed  a  large  increase  in  Ihc  number 
of  wage-earners  and  of  the  wages  paid.  The  total  number 
increased  from  39- M9  to  83.739^  and  the  total  wages  from 
$  15,438, 3  77  to  $33 ,586. 10 1 .  The  development  of  the  imiust  ry 
during  the  decade  was  of  such  a  nature  that  men  were  sub- 
Elituted  for  women  in  the  manufacture  of  certain  of  the  better 
grades  of  clothing,  such  as  cloaks  and  ladies'  suits,  while  the 
greatest  numl>cr  of  women  were  added  in  the  factories  for 
Ehirt -waists  and  underwear. 


Tailoring  trades  were  among  the  first  to  organ- 
ize labor- unions  in  the  U.  S.  A  tailors*  organ-^ 
ization  existed  in  New  York  C4ty  in  1806.  The 
Knights  of  Labor  (t/.  v.)  began  atnong  the  Phila- 
delphia tailors.  Cutters'  unions  have  e.xisted 
in  New  York  City  since  the  forties.  Never- 
theless,  the  trade  has,  as  a  whole,  because  of 
the  large  ptx>portions  of  people  involved  in  the 
sweating  system,  been  one  of  the  most  difficult  to 
organize.  Organizations  innmnerable,  local  and 
general,  have  come  and  gone.  The  United  Gar- 
ment Workers,  organized  in  iSqi,  has  been  un- 
doubtedly the  most  successful  general  organiza- 
tion, and  has  at  times  attained  large  proportions. 
It  adopted  a  tmion  label  in  1891  which  has 
had  considerable  success.  (See  Union  Labels.) 
Some  2,000,000  labels  were  said  to  have  been 
issued  during  1898,  and  in  1900  ninety  firms  were 
using  the  label.  The  organization  has  at  times 
been  one  of  the  most  active  of  the  unions  afhli- 
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M 


ated  to  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  but 
has  had  several  ups  and  do\vns  on  account  of  the 
difficulty  of  the  conditions  in  the  trade,  A  large 
number  of  its  members  are  foreigners,  working  in 
the  great  cities  and  exposed  to  severe  compieti 
tion  from  different  t^mployers  on  the  one  hand 
unorganized  working  people  un  the  other. 
1903  they  claimed  45*700  members.  In  1905 
number  was  reduced  to  3 1 ,900.  (See  arti 
Swkat-Shops.) 

The  Journeymen  Tailors'  Union  of  America, 
organized  in  1883^  had  in  1905  16,000  members 
composed  of  the  more  slcilled  meml>ers  of  the 
trade.  In  Great  Britain  conditions  are  virtually 
the  same.  Some  of  the  earliest  trade-unions 
of  modem  times  existed  amung  London  tailors. 
The  Amalgamated  Society  of  Tailors  dates  from 
I  866,  while  national  unions  were  funned  earlier. 
Yet  here,  as  in  America,  pennanent  and  effective 
organization  has  been  very  difficult  to  reach. 
The  Amalgamated  Association  had  in  1904^  12,964 
members,  the  Scottish  Ulcerative  Tailors  and 
Tailoresses,  3,551.     (See  Sweat-Shops.) 

TAMMANY  HALL:  This  powerful,  comp. 
f)olitical  organization,  which,  with  rare  int 
missions,  has  ruled  New  York  City  from  the  y 
iSoo  and  which  has  exercised  a  great  influence 
times  in  state  and  national  affairs,  is  an  01 
growth  of  the  Society  of  St.  Tammany,  a  Colui 
bian  order.  Fotmded  on  May  11,  1789.  a  jfoi 
night  later  than  the  establishrnent  of  the  natioi 
govemmenti  the  society  of  St.  Tammany  was  t1 
creation  of  William  Mooney,  an  upholster 
Before  the  Revolution,  societies  variously  kno 
as  the  "Sons  of  Liberty'*  and  the  **Sons  of  St. 
Tammany'*  had  been  formed  to  aid  the  cause  of 
independence.  Tammany,  or  Tammanend,  was 
an  Indian  chief  noted  for  his  wisdom,  benevolence, 
and  love  of  liberty.  When  societies  sprang  up 
bearing  the  names  of  St.  George,  St.  Andrew,  or 
St.  David,  and  proclaiming  their  fealty  to  King 
George,  the  revohitionists  dubbed  Tammany  a 
saint  in  ridicule  of  the  imported  saints.  After 
Revolution  these  patriotic  societies  dissolved. 

The  passionate  controversy  over  the  adopt 
of  the  Constitution  caused  Mooney  to  found  am 
a  Tammany  society.     His  object Vas  to  create 
society,  democratic  in  character  and  principl 
which   would   resist   centralizing   power   in 
national  government.     At  first  non-partizan 
society  by  1 798  became  a  powerful  and  extremely 
partizan  body,  warmly  supporting  Jefferson 
his  doctrines,     Aaron   Burr  realized  the  po^ 
that  it  could  be  made ;  the  transition  of  the  socii 
from  an  effusive,  speech- making  body  to  an  acti 
political  club  was  mainly  through  his  instrumei 
tality.     Burr    controlled    Tammany    until    his 
downfall,  after  liis  duel  with  Alexander  Hamilton 
in  1804. 

In  1805  the  Tammany  Hall  poUtical  organiza- 
tion as  apparently  distinct  from  the  Tammany 
Society  was  created.  In  that  year  the  society 
obtained  from  the  legislature  a  charter  incor- 
porating it  as  a  benevolent  and  charitable  body 
for  the  purpose  of  affording  relief  to  members  and 
others.  This  change  was  made  to  meet  the  bitter 
criticisms  that  a  private  society  was  engaging  in 
poUtics*  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  sachems  of  the 
society  were  the  leaders  of  the  oi^anization,  or 
their  henchmen,  and  this  has  been  the  case  ever 
since.  The  secret  of  the  power  of  the  control  of 
the  society  has  been  in  the  fact  that  the  soci( 
has  been  the  owner  of  Tammany  Hall,  and,  in 
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capacity  of  landlord  of  the  building,  has  had,  and 
still  has,  the  power  of  dispossessing  any  faction 
hostile  to  the  bosses  of  the  political  organization. 
Evicted  from  Tammany  Hall,  the  contesting 
faction  could  not  lay  claim  to  being  the  Tammany 
organization  or  any  part  of  it.  This  happened  in 
1828,  when  the  sachems,  as  trustees,  excluded  a 
faction  working  for  the  nomination  for  president 
of  John  Quincy  Adams  from  meeting  in  Tam- 
many Hall,  which  was  a  fatal  disadvantage  in 
politics.  It  happened  again  in  1853  when  a 
faction  opposed  to  the  leaders  of  the  organization 
was  prohibited  by  the  sachems  from  meeting  in 
the  building.  The  same  process  was  used  by  the 
sachems  in  1857,  and  later  during  the  Tweed 
r^ime. 

Before  1806  Tammany  was  more  of  a  political 
club  without  anjr  systematic  regimentation.  In 
that  year  a  disciplined  organization  was  formed. 
A  general  committee  was  created  which  should 
have  the  power  of  convening  all  political  meetings 
of  the  party  and  of  making  preparatory  arrange- 
ments for  approaching  elections.  This  com- 
mittee, then  composed  of  thirty  members,  has 
gradually  been  expanded  until  now  it  numbers 
more  than  five  thousand  members.  Nominating, 
corresponding,  and  ward  committees  were  also 
created.  In  a  few  years  Tammany  had  a  power- 
ful political  machine,  unequaled  anywhere  in  the 
world.  It  moved  with  clock-work  precision.  Its 
intense  opposition  to  government  oy  aristocracy 
gave  it  increasing  political  strength.  Soon  its 
influence  in  local,  state,  and  national 

Eiitorr  elections  was  very  great.  This  in- 
^  fluence  and  strength  increased  after 
1 82 1  when  manhood  suffrage  was 
enacted  in  New  York  State,  and  was  still  more 
increased  by  Tammany's  support  and  organiza- 
tion of  immigrants  who  poured  in  heavily,  espe- 
cially from  1846  onwara.  While  the  Wiigs  an- 
tagonized the  foreign  influx,  Tammany  took  it  in 
hand,  saw  to  its  naturalization,  and  gave  it  ma- 
terial support  by  providing  jobs  and  offices  for 
the  chief  political  workers  among  the  foreign- 
bom  citizens. 

Up  to  1840  Tammany  was  led  by  bankers  and 
merchants  who  generally  used  their  political  power 
for  corrupt  self-advancement  or  who  became  en- 
riched by  granting,  for  bribes,  special  privileges 
of  various  kinds.  Nearly  all  the  leaders  from 
Mooney  down  had  been  guilty  of  some  crime, 
ranging  from  embezzlement  to  corruption  in 
passing  laws  for  capitalistic  interests,  then  in  a 
nascent  state.  Law  after  law  was  passed  grant- 
ing bank  charters,  railroad  franchises,  and  other 
privileges  which,  the  evidence  showed,  were  ob- 
tained by  bribery.  The  most  notorious  of  Tam- 
many's clique  of  leaders  was  Samuel  Swartwout, 
who  was  a  great  power  in  the  organization  about 
1825-37  and  who,  as  Collector  of  the  Port  of  New 
York,  embezzled  $1,222,705.69  from  the  govern- 
ment. 

From  1S40  Tammany  began  to  be  ruled  from 
the  bottom  of  the  social  stratum,  instead  of  from 
the  top.  The  rough  element,  backed  by  their 
stronger  political  and  fistic  power,  came  up  from 
the  slums  and  assumed  control.  Under  the 
leaderehip  of  Fernando  Wood,  the  criminal  and 
boisterous  element  was  marshaled  systematically 
in  the  Tammany  organization.  Before  that  time 
there  had  been  incessant  frauds  at  the  polls,  but 
they  were  insignificant  compared  to  those  from 
1840  on.  Corruption  was  more  brazen.  When 
previottsiy  Tammany  had    been   directly   and 


clandestinely  used  by  capitalists  to  get  special 
privileges  worth  incalculable  sums  for  nothing,  it 
now  was  used  indirectly.  With  the  enormous 
bribes  that  they  receivea  the  leaders  now  assured 
themselves  a  large,  mercenary  following  which 
packed  primaries  and  repeated  at  the  polls,  as 
ordered. 

Until   1867   the  Tammany  organization  was 
held   in   the    control   of   cliques   of   constantly 
changing  leaders.     Wood  had  been  the  nearest 
approach  to  a  boss.     With  the  control  of  Tam- 
many by  William  M.  Tweed  the  boss  system  was 
developed  to  its  highest  pitch.     Tweed  absolutely 
ruled  the  organization.     He  and  his  accomplices 
plundered  the  city  of  more  than  $100,000,000 
from  i867toi872.     At  the  same  time  they  made 
a  regular   traffic   of   selling  special 
Tweed      privileges    to    the    highest    bidder. 
Some  of  the  richest  families  in  Amer- 
ica, the  Vanderbilts  and  Goulds  for 
instance,  owe  the  greater  part  of  their  wealth  to 
exploitative  laws  passed  during  the  Tweed  regime. 
Tweed  not  only  controlled  the  whole  municipal 
government,  but  the  legislature,  of  which  he  was 
a  member,  as  well.     A  political  uprising  of  the 
people  resulted.     Tweed  was  indicted  and  im- 

Erisoned.  After  serving  a  year  he  was  released, 
ut  was  immediately  rearrested  on  civil  charges 
and  held  in  $3,000,000  bail.  Not  being  able  to 
get  this  he  was  remanded  to  jail,  where  he  lingered 
until  his  death  in  1 878.  In  1 87 2  he  was  succeeded 
as  boss  by  John  Kelly.  Tammany  was  a  by- 
word the  world  over,  but  Kelly  showed  that 
sagacity  which  Tammany  leaders  had  almost  in- 
variably shown  in  critical  times.  By  persuading 
a  number  of  prominent  "reform"  Democrats  to 
enter  the  organization,  and  because  of  his  plea 
that  the  corruptionists  had  been  cast  out,  the  or- 
ganization was  able  to  weather  the  storm.  At 
basis,  however,  it  was  as  corrupt  as  ever.  Upon 
Kelly's  death  in  1886,  Richard  Croker  became 
boss,  and  he,  in  turn,  was  succeeded  by  the 
present  boss,  Charles  F.  Murphy,  in  1902. 

GusTAvus  Myers. 
(See  also  articles  New  York  City,  and  Cor- 
ruption, p.  320.) 

TARIFF  (see  Free  Trade;  Protection):  In 
this  article,  for  convenience  of  reference,  we  merely 
trace  the  outline  of  the  United  States  tariff,  leav- 
ing its  principles  to  be  discust  under  the  above- 
mentioned  heads. 

The  Congress  of  1789  imposed  a  tariff  duty 
of  from  5  to  15  per  cent,  almost  exclusively  a 
tariff  for  revenue  only.  From  1802-12  the  ad 
valorem  duty  on  dutiable  and  free  articles  aver- 
aged 19.36  per  cent,  ranging  from  23.40  per  cent 
in  1804  to  17.88  in  1810.  The  War  of  181 2 
doubled  duties  from  181 3-1 5,  the  rates  aver- 
aging 33.03  per  cent.  With  the  act  of  181 6  the 
protective  principle  first  appears  prominent,  the 
rates  averaging  from  1816-20,  22.53  P«r  cent. 
From  this  time  on  to  1832  the  protective  principle 
was  more  and  more  adopted  in  successive  acts, 
as  those  of  1824  and  1828.  From  1821-26  the 
rate  averaged  33.07  per  cent,  and  from  1827- 
1 83 1 ,  40. 2 1 .  In  1 83  2  a  reduction  was  made  to  re- 
move the  "abominations"  of  the  act  of  1828. 
In  1832  the  rate  averaged  30.86,  and  in  1833, 
23 -95  per  cent.  The  growing  influence  of  the 
South  obtained  still  further  reductions,  and 
from  1834-43  the  average  was  17.18  per  cent, 
ranging  from  20.84  in  1838  to  15.45  in  1840.  In 
1842,  however,  protectionist  measures  slightly 
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prevailed,  yet  from  1844-57  there  was  a  steady 
tendency  to  enact  lower  rates,  and  tlie  average 
during  this  period  was  23.85.  In  1857  still  fur- 
ther reductions  obtained,  and  the  average  from 
1857^1  was  1635.  falling  in  i86i  to  14.21  per 
cent.  In  1861,  however,  the  Morrell  tariff  act 
was  passed,  followed  by  still  further  enaction 
of  "war  tariffs."  the  average  from  1862-65  t>eing 
3 1.2 1 »  rising  from  26.09  ^^  3S.46-  After  the  war 
still  higher  protective  rates  prevailed ,  rising  from 
41,81  m  1866  to  46.49  ill  1^7 ^  ^nd  averaging 
during  this  period  43.95*  From  1 871-91,  under 
the  dominance  of  the  Republican  Party  in  Con- 
gress, the  rate  averaged  29.70  per  cent,  ranging 
from  38.94  in  1871  to  25.25  in  1891.  In  r88a  a 
tariff  commission  was  apT>ointcd,  resulting  tn  lit- 
tle change.  In  1S90  the  celebrated  McKinley 
Act  was  passed  by  the  protectionists.  In  1894, 
under  a  Democratic  administration,  the  Wilson 
Act  was  passed,  yet  it  so  slightly  reduced  the 
tariff,  that  President  Cleveland,  weakly  allowing 
it  to  l:)ecome  a  law,  tried  to  avoid  resfrjonsibility 
for  it  by  declining  to  sign  it.  The  only  im|)ortant 
change  from  the  AlcKinley  Act  was  the  admission 
of  wool  as  free,  while  to  please  the  Sugar  Trust,  a 
duty  of  40  per  cent  was  placed  on  sugar  and  an 
additional  duty  on  re  fined  sugar.  The  ratio  from 
1890-96  inclusive  averaged  for  the  resjDcctive 
years  29,12,  25.25,  21.26,  23.49^  20.25,  ^0.6^.  All 
these  rates,  however,  it  must  be  remembered, 
were  the  percentages  on  dutiable  and  free  articles. 
On  dutiable  articles  alone  the  corresponding 
rates  for  the  last  seven  years  have  been  44*4 1. 
46.28.  48.71,  4fJ  S^t  5006,  41-75-  40*18, 

In  1 896  the  Republican  Party  was  returned  to 
power  with  McKinley  as  president.  His  election 
was  naturally  construed  as  an  indorsement  of 
protection,  altho  the  real  issue  in  the  campaign 
had  been  the  free -silver  rjuestion.  A  special  ses- 
sion of  Congress,  March,  1897,  passed,  after  a  pro- 
longed debate,  the  Dingley  Act,  which  was  closely 
modeled  after  the  McKinley  Act.  The  duties 
on  a  few  articles,  e.  g.»  wool  and  woolen  goods, 
cutlery,  pottery,  etc.,  were  made  even  higher 
than  in  the  McKinley  Act  of  1890.  Some  arti- 
cles, e,  g.,  lumber  and  hides,  w^ere  re^stored  to  the 
dutiable  list.  The  War  Revenue  Law  of  June 
13,  1898,  was  more  in  the  nature  of  an  internal- 
revenue  measure,  and  im|KJsed  no  additional  tariff 
duties  except  ten  cents  00  a  pound  of  tea.  The 
law  was  repealed  April  12,  1902. 

Nearly  all  civilized  countries  have  protective 
tariffs,  e.  g.,  France,  Germany,  Russia,  and  the 
other  Continental  countries;  Japan,  Canada, 
Australia,  Cape  Colony,  etc.  The  example  of 
England  as  a  free-tradmg  country  has  been  fol- 
lowed only  by  a  few  of  her  dependencies*  e.  g,, 
India.  The  "tendency  toward  reciprocity  and 
preferential  tariffs  is  spreading.  During  the  last 
lew  years  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain  has  been  ad- 
vocating a  protective  duty  for  Great  Britain,  but 
without  any  tangible  results. 

TARIFF     REFORM    IK    GREAT    BRITAIN: 

The  movement,  now  in  progress  in  Great  Britain, 
in  favor  of  a  reform  of  the  fiscal  policy  introduced 
by  Cobden  sixty  years  ago,  had  long  been  foreseen 
as  inevitable  by  attentive  observ^ers  of  econoniic 
and  political  developments  both  within  and  with- 
out the  British  Empire.  The  Fair  Trade  move- 
ment in  the  early  **  eighties,"  and  successive  reso- 
lutions  passed  by  one  colonial  conference  after 
another,  clearly  indicated  the  grooving  conviction 
that  a  fiscal  policy  inaugurated  two  generations 


ago,  under  totally  different  circumstances  f 
those  now  prevailing,  and  on   the  strength 
hopes  and  prophecies  every  one  of  which  1 
been   falsified   by  events,  was  no  longer  suited 
either  to  the  needs  of  the  United   Kingdom  nr 
those  of  her  great  and  growing  empire  ?• 
the  seas.     At  the  last  of  these  colonial  e 
ences,  held  in  London  in  the  summer  of  1902, 
strongly    worded    resolution    was    imanimoi 
passed  by  the  imperial  statesmen    taking 
m  it,  repeating  the  declarations  of  previous  0 
ferenccs  in  favor  of  a  system  of  mutual  prefert 
tial  trading  between  the  mother  country  and  ] 
daughter  states,  and  binding  the  signatories  " 
submit  to  their  respective  governments  at  t' 
earliest  opportunity  the  principle  of  the  resol 
tion,  and  to  request  them  to  take  such  nt' 
as  may  be  necess^iry  to  ^ve  effect  to  it." 

Upon  Mr.  Chamberlain,  then  colonial 
tary,  as  representing  the  mother  country  on  _ 
occasion,  tnus  devolved  the  dutv  of  submittinj 
"at  the  earliest  opportunity,"  this  definite  offi 
of  preferential  trading  relations  to  the  gove 
ment,  and  therefore,  ultimately,  to  the  pen] 
of  Great  Britain.  He  lost  no  time  in  doing 
Immediately  upon  the  publication  of  the  pi 
ceedings  at  the  conference,  in  November  of  tl 
same  year,  he  laid  before  the  cabinet  propose 
for  a  policy  of  colonial  preference  in  connecti* 
with  the  then  existing  is.  duty  on  com.  Strongf^ 
oppfjsition  was  offered,  however,  to  this  pro- 
posal by  Mr.  Ritchie,  then  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, and  after  considerable  discussion  in  the 
cabinet,  the  proposal  was  dropped. 

In   March,    1903,   Mr    Ritcfue  introduced  his 

budget  providing  for  the  repeal  of  the  is,  duly 

on   com.     Nothing   daunted,    Mr.    Chamberlain 

at  once  decided  on  his  course  of  ac- 

Sa^rinniiiffs  tion,  and  in  an  epoch-making  speech 

ogmmngt  ^^  Birmingham,  on  May  i^,  1905. 
he  for  the  lixst  time  put  before  t! 
country  the  policy  of  preferential  tariffs  as 
ing,  in  his  opinion,  the  most  important  means 
promoting  the  unity  and  prosperity  of  the  B 
ish  Empire.  A  fortnight  later,  on  May  281 
during  a  debate  in  the  House  of  CcDmmons  on  a 
motion  for  adjournment  niade  by  Sir  Charles 
Dilke,  in  order  to  raise  the  subject  of  fiscal  pol- 
icy. Mr.  Chamberlain  dealt  still  more  explicitly 
with  the  question,  and  received  on  that  occasion 
the  sympathetic  support  of  the  Prime  Minister. 
Mr,  Balfour. 

Meanwhile  the  keenest  interest  in  the  new 
icy  had  been  aroused  throughout  Great  Bri 
and  the  empire;  and  while  it  became  more 
more  evident  that  the  cabinet  i^'as  divided 
opinion  on  the  matter,  it  was  none  the  less  cl 
that  the  future  of  the  policy  woiUd  have  to 
decided  outside  the  walls  of  the  House  of  O 
mons,  by  an  appeal  to  the  British  electoral 
In  these  circumstances  the  govern m en t  deci'^ 
that  there  should  be  an  oflicial  inquiry,  *'a  mi 
careful  examination  of  ev^er\^  side  of  the 
lem/'  as  Mr,  Balfour  put  it  in  the  House  of  Cotii* 
mons  (June  to.  1903).  and  that  the  residts  of  this 
inquiry  should  be  published  by  the  Board  of 
Trade  as  material  upon  which  it  might  be  possi- 
ble to  come  to  a  decision  on  the  merits  of  the 
new  proposals.  At  the  same  time  Mr.  Balfour 
adhered  to  his  declaration  of  May  28th,  that  t 
whole  matter  lay  outside  the  province  of 
existing  House  of  Commons,  that  the  quests 
could  not  be  dealt  vdxh  that  session  or  the  neJtt, 
or  the  session  after   that,  but  would  have  to 
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be  most  carefully  examined  and  exhaustively 
thought  out.  On  these  terms  all  further  devel- 
opment of  the  situation  in  Parliament  was 
cnecked  for  the  time  being. 

The  movement,  however,  proceeded  apace  in 
the  country.  Two  powerful  organizations  had 
been  formed  during  the  summer  for  the  propaga- 
tion of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  policy;  one — the  Im- 
perial Tariff  Committee— operating  in  Birming- 
nam  and  district,  the  other — the  Tariff  Reform 
League— embracing  in  its  scope  the  whole  of  the 
rest  of  the  United  Kingdom,  with  headquarters 
in  London,  and  branches  in  all  parts  of  the  coim- . 
try.  At  the  same  time  the  political  opponents 
of  Mr.  Chamberlain  were  not  idle,  and  institu- 
tions of  a  similar  nature  were  organized  on 
behalf  of  so-called  "free  trade."  The  Cobden 
Club  received  a  fresh  lease  of  life,  and  its  efforts 
were  seconded  by  those  of  a  new  organization 
entitled  the  "Free  Trade  Union."  More  signifi- 
cant still  as  a  sign  of  the  disintegrating  effect  of 
the  situation  on  old  party  distinctions,  was  the 
banding  together  of  a  small  body  of  Unionist 
members  of  Parliament  under  the  somewhat  fan- 
tastic, not  to  say  meaningless,  title  of  the  "Union- 
ist Free  Food  League."  All  these  organizations, 
together  with  various  less  important  bodies,  have 
since  been  busily  engaged  in  flooding  the  country 
with  propagandist  literattu*e  in  the  shape  of 
leaflets  and  pamphlets,  and  in  organizing  meet- 
ings upon  one  side  or  the  other  in  the  towns  and 
vifiages  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  results  of  the  official  fiscal  inquiry  insti- 
tuted by  the  government  were  published  by  the 
Board  of  Trade  in  Sept.,  1903,  in  the  shape  of 
a  bulky  volume  of  statistical  memoranda  and 
charts.  The  facts  and  figures  thus  made  public 
were  claimed  as  proving  their  respective  theories 
by  partizans  of  both  sides  in  the  controversy, 
but  the  general  result  of  this  inquiry,  while  not 
conclusive,  was  nevertheless  distinctly  favorable 
to  the  views  of  tariff  reformers,  who  did  not  fail 
to  take  all  possible  advantage  of  the  fact. 

The  close  of  the  Board  of  Trade  inquiry 
brought  with  it  the  open  rupture  in  the  cabinet 
which  had  been,  from  the  first,  inevitable.  On 
Sept.  1 8th  the  country  was  startled  by  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  resignations  of  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain, Mr.  Ritchie,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, and  Lord  George  Hamilton,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  India.  The  resignation  of  Lord 
Balfour,  Secretary  for  Scotland,  followed  within 
a  few  days.  But  tho  all  these  ministers  resigned, 
their  action  was  dictated  by  very  different  rea- 
sons. Mr.  Ritchie,  Lord  George  Hamilton,  and 
Lord  Balfour  were  pronounced  Cobdenites  of  the 
straitest  sect.     They  resigned  as  the  strongest 

Srotest  they  could  offer  against  any  change, 
owever  small,  in  that  free  importing  policy 
which  they  had  come  to  regard  as  equivalent, 
if  not  superior,  to  the  free  trade  preached  by 
Cobden.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  on  the  other  hand, 
left  the  cabinet,  as  the  only  course  which  would 
at  once  set  him  free  to  devote  himself  unreserved- 
ly to  the  advocacy  of  the  preferential  policy  he 
had  at  heart,  while  at  the  same  time  leaving  Mr. 
Balfour  unembarrassed  in  his  leadership  of  the 
Unionist  Party  on  the  more  popular  part  of  the 
tariff-reform  program,  that  officially  known  as 
the  policy  of  retaliation,"  or  retaliatory  duties 
on  loreign  manufactured  goods. 

On  Oct.  I,  1903,  Mr.  Balfour  spoke  at  Sheffield 
on  the  occasion  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
National   Union   of  Conservative  Associations. 


He  declared  that  while  he  was  opposed  to  the 
taxation  of  food,  it  was  not  as  a  matter  of  prin- 
ciple but  because   it  was  not  then 

Hi  Balfovr  P^^^tical  politics.  He  did  not  think 
public  opmion  was  ripe  for  it.  But 
he  was  in  favor  of  the  policy  known 
as  retaliation.  "Tariff  attacks,"  he  said,  "could 
only  be  met  by  tariff  replies."  He  stated  that 
he  desired  "to  reverse  the  fiscal  tradition  which 
has  prevailed  during  the  last  two  generations" 
by  asking  the  people  of  Great  Britain  "to  reverse, 
to  annul,  and  delete  altogether  from  the  maxims 
of  public  conduct  the  doctrine  that  you  must 
never  put  on  taxation  except  for  revenue  pur- 
poses. .  .  .  This  country  should  again  have  what 
every  other  country  in  the  world  possesses,  and 
that  of  which  no  other  country  in  the  world  would 
think  of  depriving  itself,  the  liberty  to  negotiate 
and  something  to  negotiate  with.  The  policy 
enunciated  in  this  speech  is  commonly  referred 
to  by  fiscal  controversialists  as  the  "Sheffield  pro- 
gram." It  was  unanimousl3r  indorsed  by  the 
National  Union  of  Conservative  Associations  in 
a  resolution  passed  to  that  effect. 

On  Oct.  6,  1903,  Mr.  Chamberlain  opened  his 
first  fiscal  campaign  with  a  great  speech  at  Glas- 
gow, in  which  he  laid  before  the  country  what 
he  described  as  "a  sketch  plan"  of  his  fiscal 
proposals.  These  may  be  succinctly  stated  as 
follows: 

Proposed  Nbw  Taxes 

35.  a  quarter  on  foreign  (not  colonial)  com. 

Corresponding  tax  on  foreign  flour. 

Five  per  cent  on  foreign  meat. 

Five  per  cent  on  foreign  dairy  produce. 

An  average  10  per  cent  on  completely  manufactured  foreign 
goods. 

Taxes  to  be  Relieved 

Three  quarters  of  the  existing  duty  off  tea. 

Half  the  existing  suigar  duty  taken  off. 

Corresponding  reduction  on  coffee  and  cocoa. 

Preference  to  colonial  wines  and  fruit. 

Duties  not  Contemplated 
No  tax  on  raw  materials. 
No  tax  on  maize. 

In  the  same  speech  Mr.  Chamberlain  stated 
that  he  had  worked  out  the  probable  effect  of 
these  proposals  upon  the  cost  of  living  in  the 
United  Kingdom  and  considered  that  they  would 
result  in  a  gain  of  about  2d.  a  week  in  the  case  of 
the  agricultural  laborer  and  2j<i.  a  week  in  the 
case  of  the  town  artizan.  "Nothing  I  propose," 
he  declared,  "will  add  one  farthing  to  the  cost 
of  living  of  the  workingman  or  of  any  family  in 
this  country." 

The  Glasgow  speech  was  quickly  followed  by 
others,  delivered  at  Greenock,  Newcastle,  Bir- 
mingham, Cardiff,  Newport,  Leeds,  Liverpool, 
London,  and  other  towns  and  cities,  speeches  in 
which  Mr.  Chamberlain  dwelt  in  detail  on  the 
various  aspects  of  his  policy,  answering  the  ob- 
jections raised  bv  his  opponents,  and  appealing 
both  to  the  local  experience  of  his  auditors  and 
their  national  and  imperial  patriotism. 

But  the  energies  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  his 
lieutenants  were  not  confined  to  the  making  of 
speeches.  The  necessarily  inadequate  results  of 
the  inquiry  undertaken  6y  the  Board  of  Trade 
into  the  condition  of  the  trade  of  the  country 
had  shown  the  need  of  some  wider  and  more 
searching  investigation  of  the  many  difficult  prob- 
lems involved.  On  Dec.  16,  1903,  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain stated  in  a  speech  at  Leeds  that  a  tariff  com- 
mission, composed  of  trade  experts  and  influential 
business  men,  had  been  formed  to  imdertake  this 
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task,  and  two  days  later  the  nature  and  scope  of 
its  work  were  announced  together  with  the  names 
of  the  commissioners  and  secretary.  The  com- 
mission, at  time  of  writing,  still  carries  on  its 
work,  the  value  of  which  is  best  attested  by  the 
series  of  elaborate  reports  already  issued,  dealing 
with  the  iron  and  steel,  cotton,  woolen,  hosiery, 
lace,  carpet,  silk,  flax,  hemp,  and  jute  industries. 

The  year  1904  was  marked  by  little  of  impor- 
tance in  the  way  of  parliamentary  developments. 
But  the  war  of  leaflets  and  of  platform  discussion 
went  on  with,  if  possible,  increased  vigor,  and 
public    interest   in    the   controversy 
CamiMUffn    showed    no    signs   of    flagging.     On  " 
*^^®       Tan.    nth  came  the  publication  of 
letters   which   had   passed   between 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire  and  Mr.  Chamberlain 
relative  to  the  position  of  the  Liberal  Unionist 
Association,  of  which  the  duke  was  president, 
in  regard  to  the  fiscal  question.     This  correspond- 
ence was  quickly  followed  by  a  split  in  the  or- 
ganization, and  ultimately  by  the  reconstitution 
of  the  Liberal  Unionist  Council,  on  the  basis  of  a 
fuller  popular  representation  of  the  party,  under 
the  presidency  of  Mr.  Chamberlain. 

As  the  parliamentary  session  wore  on  efforts 
were  made  by  the  Liberal  Opposition  to  embar- 
rass both  the  government  and  Mr.  Chamberlain 
by  means  of  adroitly  drawn  resolutions  on  the 
subject  of  fiscal  policy,  all  of  which  proved  abor- 
tive. It  became  increasingly  evident  that  the 
working  agreement  between  the  Prime  Minister 
and  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  not  to  be  shaken  by 
any  maneuvers  on  the  part  of  their  opponents. 
The  reality  of  the  sympathetic  alliance  between 
them  received  additional  confirmation  on  Oct. 
3,  1904,  when  Mr.  Balfour,  in  a  speech  at  Edin- 
burgh, accepted  Mr.  Chamberlain's  suggestion 
that  the  whole  question  of  preferential  tariffs 
should  be  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  a 
colonial  conference,  specially  called  together  for 
that  purpose,  and  adopted  it  as  the  policy  of  the 
government.  This  fresh  advance  on  the  Prime 
Minister's  part  was  warmly  welcomed  a  few  days 
later  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  a  speech  at  Luton. 

Throughout  the  session  of  1905  the  parliamen- 
tary situation  remained  very  much  what  it  was 
in  the  previous  year,  and  the  same  may  be  said 
of  the  progress  of  the  movement  in  the  constit- 
uencies. The  chief  event  of  importance  during 
the  year  was,  perhaps,  Mr.  Balfour's  restatement 
of  his  position  in  a  speech  delivered  at  the  Albert 
Hall  on  June  3d,  and  again,  in  the  House  of 
Commons',  on  June  7th.  It  did  not,  however, 
either  add  to  or  subtract  from  his  previous  pro- 
nouncements on  the  fiscal  question.  * '  Honorable 
gentlemen  opposite,"  he  said  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  "talk  as  if  it  was  in  the  Albert  Hall 
that  I  for  the  first  time  said  that  this  question 
of  fiscal  reform  stood  in  the  forefront  of  our 
constructive  policy.  It  must  be  quite  obvious 
that  this  is  so,  and  I  have  said  so  on  all  occa- 
sions. It  is  equally  obvious,  and  I  have  equally 
said  so,  that  of  all  the  branches  of  fiscal  reform 
that  which  was  connected  with  the  problem  of 
drawing  closer  the  commercial  bonas  between 
us  and  our  colonies  was  the  most  important  part 
of  our  policy." 

The  manner  in  which  this  declaration  was  re- 
ceived by  Mr.  Balfour's  followers  was  made  clear 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Union  of 
Conservative  Associations  at  Newcastle  on  Nov. 
14,  1905,  when  a  resolution  was  carried  by  a  prac- 
tically  unanimous   vote   strongly  approving  of 


the  program  outlined  by  Mr.  Chamberlain. 
When,  late  in  1905,  Mr.  Balfour's  government 
resigned  office,  it  was  on  the  twofold  policy  of 
retaliation  and  preference  that  the  Unionist 
Party  went  to  the  country. 

The  result  of  the  general  elections  of  1906  is 
still  fresh  in  the  pubhc  mind,  but  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  no  one  in  Great  Britain,  on  either  side  of 
politics,  now  regards  the  sweeping  victory  gained 
by  the  Liberal  and  Labor  Party  as  representing 
the  conclusive  verdict  of  the  British  electorate 
on  the  fiscal  issue.  That  issue  was  obscured  by. 
and  to  a  large  extent  subordinated  to,  a  variety 
of  other  issues  more  or  less  completely  alien  to 
it,  as,  for  example,  the  education  question  and 
that  of  Chinese  labor  in  the  Transvaal.  An  an- 
alysis of  the  electoral  results  and  their  causes 
would  be  instructive  on  this  point,  but  demand^ 
more  space  than  we  can  give  to  it.  It  must  suf- 
fice to  remark  that  the  huge  Liberal  and  Labor 
majority  in  the  present  House  of  Conmions  af- 
fords no  indication  of  the  real  strength  of  the 
Liberal  and  Labor  vote  in  the  constituencies, 
since  out  of  a  total  of  5,358,000  votes  cast  at  the 
general  election  no  less  tlmn  2,350,000,  or  44  per 
cent,  were  given  for  Unionist  candidates.  In 
other  words,  if  we  leave  out  of  consideration  all 
the  questions  —  home  rule,  education,  Chinese 
labor,  and  other  issues — which  undoubtedly  in- 
fluenced the  Liberal  and  Labor  majority,  the  most 
that  can  possibly  be  claimed  for  Cobdenism  is  a 
poll  of  little  more  than  one  half  the  total  elec- 
torate. And  this  within  three  years  of  the  open- 
ing of  the  fiscal  campaign,  and  at  the  first  appeal 
to  a  people  notorious  for  conservatism. 

The  present  position  of  the  Unionist  Party  in 
regard  to  the  fiscal  question  is  clearly  defined 
in  the  following  correspondence,  which  appeared 
in  the  press  of  Feb.  15,  1906: 

4.  Carlton  Gardens.  S.  W.. 
Feb.  14,  X906. 

My  dear  Chamberlain  :  The  controversy  aroused  by  the 
fiscal  question  has  produced,  not  unnaturally,  an  impression. 
which  I  have  constantly  combated,  that  the  practical  differ- 
ences between  fiscal  reformers  are  much  deeper  than  is  in 
fact  the  case.  The  exchan^  of  views  which  has  recently 
taken  place  between  us  leads  me  to  hope  that  this  miscon- 
ception may  be  removed,  and  with  it  much  friction  which  has 
proved  injurious  to  the  party.  My  own  opinion,  which.  I 
believe,  is  shared  by  the  great  majority  of  the  Unionist  Party, 
may  be  briefly  summarized  as  follows: 

I  hold  that  fiscal  reform  is,  and  must  remain,  the  first  con- 
structive work  of  the  Unionist  Party. 

That  the  objects  of  such  reform  are  to  secure  more  equal 
terms  of  competition  for  British  trade  and  closer  commercial 
union  with  the  colonies. 

That,  while  it  is  at  present  tmnecessary  to  prescribe  the 
exact  methods  by  which  those  objects  are  to  be  attained,  and 
inexpedient  to  permit  diflFerences  of  opinion  as  to  these 
methods  to  divide  the  party,  tho  other  means  may  be  possible. 
the  establishment  of  a  moderate  general  tariff  on  manufactured 
goods,  not  imposed  for  the  purpose  of  raising  prices  or  giving 
artificial  protection  against  legitimate  competition,  and  the 
imposition  of  a  small  duty  on  foreign  com.  are  not  in  prin- 
ciple objectionable,  and  shoiild  be  adopted  if  shown  to  be 
necessary  for  the  attainment  of  the  ends  in  view  or  for  pur- 
poses of  revenue. 

Believe  me.  yours  sincerely. 

Arthur  Jambs  Balfour. 

40.  Prince's  Gardens.  S.  W., 

Feb.  14.  X906. 
My  dear  Balfour  :  I  cordially  welcome  your  letter  of  to- 
day, in  which  you  have  summarized  the  conclusions  that  we 
have  reached  during  our  recent  discussion.  I  entirely  agree 
with  your  description  of  the  objects  which  we  both  have  ia 
view,  and  gladly  accept  the  policy  which  you  indicate  as  the 
wise  and  desirable  one  for  the  Unionist  Party  to  adopt. 

In  endeavoring  to  ^ve  effect  to  this  policy,  and  in  defend- 
ing all  Unionist  principles,  any  services  that  I  can  render  wiD 
be  entirely  at  yotir  disposal. 

I  am,  yours  very  tnily, 

J.  Chamberlain. 
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TAUSSIG,  FRAUK  WILLIAM :  Was  bom  in  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  in  1859.  He  received  from  Harvard 
University  the  degrees  of  A.B.  in  1879,  Ph.D.  in 
1883,  LL.B.  in  1886.  He  studied  in  Europe  one 
year,  and  has  since  been  professor  of  political 
economy  in  Harvard  University.  His  main  works 
are:  ''Tariff  History  of  the  United  States"  (1789- 
1898,  6th  ed.,  1899) ;  **The  Silver  Situation  in 
the  United  States  "  (1892) ;  "Wages  and  Capital** 
(1896) ;  and  various  contributions  to  the  Quarierlff 
Journal  of  Economics.  Address:  Harvard  Um- 
versity,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

TAYLOR,  JOHN  WILKINSON :  Member  British 
Parliament  of  the  Independent  Labor  Party  for 
Chester  Le  Street,  Durham;  bom  1855  in  Dur- 
ham; newspaper  boy  at  nine;  apprenticed  to 
blacksmith  at  twelve,  he  worked  at  the  trade  for 
forty  years;  and  is  now  in  business  with  his 
brother  as  a  printer.  He  is  a  justice  of  the  peace, 
a  county  councilor,  and  member  of  the  educa- 
tion committee ;  a  stanch  member  of  the  Inde- 
pendent Labor  Party,  and  chairman  of  the 
Annfield  Plain  Cooperative  Society,  which  has 
a  membership  of  6,000.  In  1906  he  was  elected 
to  Parliament  chiefly  by  the  Durham  Colliery 
Mechanics'  Association,  and  other  working  men  of 
his  district.  Address:  Dipton,  S.  O.,  County  Dur- 
ham, England. 

TAXATION:  We  cover  in  this  article  a  defi- 
nition of  taxation:  I.  History  of  Taxation;  II. 
Forms  and  Methods  of  Taxation ;  III.  Taxation  in 
the  United  States.  IV.  The  Theory  of  Taxation ; 
V.  Tax  Reform;  VI.  Separation  of  State  from 
Local  Taxation. 

In  the  broadest  sense  an  exercise  of  the  taxing 
power  of  the  State  occurs  whenever  any  compul- 
sory contribution  is  taken  from  any  person, 
private  or  corporate,  under  the  authority  of  the 
public  powers.  But  such  a  broad  definition 
would  include  also  a  number  of  charges  which 
are  not  taxes  in  the  narrower  or  strict  sense.  It 
would  include,  for  example,  certain  fees  and  other 
special  charges  for  special  services.  In  the  nar- 
rower sense  a  tax  is  a  compulsory  contribution 
levied  to  defray  the  expenses  incurred  in  confer- 
ring some  common  benefit,  in  which  all  persons 
subject  to  the  tax  have  a  right  to  participate  and 
for  which  the  government  n^akes  no  specific 
counter-service.  When  a  distinct  or  specific  serv- 
ice is  rendered  by  the  government  in  return  for 
the  contribution  by  the  individual  the  payment 
may  be :  a  fee,  if  it  does  not  equal  or  exceed  the 
cost  of  the  service  rendered ;  or  a  price,  if  it  ex- 
ceeds or  equals  the  cost  of  the  service  rendered. 

I.  Histoiy 

Taxation  in  the  sense  above  defined  is  of  com- 
paratively recent  development.  In  the  earliest 
stages  of  economic  life,  when  a  condition  of 
savagery  prevails,  there  are  no  taxes  in  the  above 
sense,  nor,  in  fact,  any  public  revenues  proper, 
inasmiich  as  there  is  no  government  and  such 
authority  as  is  exercised  by  chiefs  or  leaders  has 
a  distinctly  private  rather  than  a  public  purpose. 
In  the  stages  of  economic  life  immediately  above 
savagery,  where  government  authority  is  exer- 
cised by  the  head  of  the  clan  or  family  or  by  a 
council  of  such  heads  who  are  themselves  in  con- 
trol of  all  the  wealth  of  the  family,  there  is  still 
no  recognition  of  public,  as  distinct  from  private, 
revenues,  and  there  can  be  no  taxes  proper. 
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In  early  times  and,  to  an  extent,  all  through  classic  times 
taxation  was   light.     Ancient  States   received    their   main 
revenues  from  wars,  the  conduct  of  State  colonies,  and  trading 
expeditions,  the  management  of  State  mines,  forests,  lands, 
etc.     Slaves  did  the  most  of  the  labor,  and  foreigners  were 
compelled  to  pay  for  protection  in  money  or  heavy  tribute. 
Officials  were  paid  usually  not  by  salaries  but  by  fees,  and 
hence  were  of  small  expense  to  the  State.     Boecloi  (bk.  iii.. 
i.)  divides  the  revenues  of  Athens  into  "  duties  arising  partly 
from  public  domains,    including  the  mines; 
partly  from  customs  and  excise,  and  some 
Oreek        taxes  upon  industry  and  persons,  which  only 
and  Somali  «»tended  to  the  aliens  and  slaves:  fines,  to- 
•**  gether  with  justice  fees  and  the  proceeds  of 
confiscated  property;  tributes  of  the  allied  or 
subject  States,  and  regiilar  liturgies"  (or  pay- 
ments for  amusements  for  the  people,  etc., 
by  the  holders  of  the  offices).     Grote  puts  the  annual  expen- 
diture of  Athens  in  the  age  of  Pericles  at  1,000  talents,  which 
Professor  Ely  ("Taxation  in  American  States  and  Cities,"  p. 
as)  values  at  $1,200,000. 

Rome  passed  from  a  period  of  light  taxes  to  a  period  of  lao 
years  (163-43  B.C.),  when  successful  wars  relieved  her  from 
necessity  lor  any  taxes,  and  then  to  a  period  of  heavy  and  in- 
creasing taxation.  Cicero,  in  his  "De  Officiis"  (45  B.C.). 
speaks  of  taxation  as  a  thing  to  be  avoided  if  possible,  and 
adopted  only  in  extreme  necessity.  In  Japan  and  most  Asi- 
atic and  despotic  countries  taxation  consisted  of  a  tax  paid  in 
service  to  the  State  and  in  tithes  laid  on  the  land,  and  m  most 
cotmtries  farmed  out,  as  in  the  later  Roman  Empire,  to  cor- 
rupt and  merciless  tithe  collectors,  as  in  Turkey  to-day. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  the  concept  of  the  State  was  that  it  be- 
longed to  the  prince  or  sovereign.  Public  employees  were 
private  servants.  Large  domains  were  set  apart  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  sovereign.  The  kings  at  first  collected  no  taxes 
from  the  peasantry;  the  king,  imder  the  general  feudal  concep- 
tion, was  supposed  to  own  all  the  land,  and  not  to  part  from 
this  ownership.  But  he  subdivided  it  among  his  barons  to 
rule  over  (not  to  own),  and  for  that  right  they  did  homage — 
i.  e.,  paid  service  to  the  Idn^.  usually  by  bringing  to  the  king 
a  contingent  of  troops  in  time  of  war.  They  m  turn  sub- 
divided their  lands  among  the  lower  gentry  or  knights,  again 
only  to  rule  over,  not  to  own,  and  for  this  obtainednomage  or 
service  from  the  knights.  These  finally  gave  to  their  serfs  the 
land  to  live  on  and  cultivate  (not  own),  and  for  this  received 
from  the  serfs  a  certain  amount  of  service.  In  this  way  there 
were  practically  no  taxes,  but  each  paid  to  his  feudal  superior 
a  certain  amount  of  service;  the  other  expenses  of  the  king 
and  greater  barons  being  met  out  of  conquest,  or  lands  held 
directly  as  theirs  to  use.  Such  was  the  general  feudal  con- 
ception, modified,  however,  in  a  thousand  ways  by  various 
local  conditions,  concessions,  customs,  and  traditions.  At  a 
later  period,  however,  especially  when  the  countries  grew  more 
settled,  the  barons  often  preferred  to  stay  and  defend  their  own 
lands  or  carry  on  their  own  wars,  and  so.  instead  of  giving  con- 
tingents of  troops  to  the  king,  gave  a  commutation  or  money 
substitute.  The  kings  preferred  this,  as  it  enabled  them  to 
hire  standing  mercenaries,  and  be  more  independent  of  ^eir 
barons.  This  money  payment  became  a  tax.  The  next  step 
was.  as  the  necessities  of  the  king  grew,  to  extend  taxation  to 
all  classes.  It  was  overlooked  or  ignored  that  the  other 
classes  were  already  paying  their  service  to  the  barons,  for  him 
to  pay  to  the  king.  The  lower  classes  began  to  be  compelled 
to  pay  their  feudal  superiors  and  the  king  also.  Gradually 
then  the  barons  began  to  claim  the  ownership  of  the  land  in 
fee  simple,  instead  of  in  use  for  the  king,  and  what  they  were 
paid  in  service,  and  later  in  money,  they  kept  as  rent,  and 
what  the  king  collected  was  tax.     (See  Land.) 

The  first  taxes  to  emerge  from  the  darkness  of 
this  period  were  a  number  of  contributions  of  the 
nature  of  commuted  feudal  services  or  such  as 
arose  directly  from  feudal  rights.  There  were 
also  certain  market  dues,  customs  duties,  tolls  for 
the  use  of  roads,  bridges,  and  ferries,  and  two 
forms  of  the  property  tax — land  taxes  and  family 
taxes.  The  land  taxes,  as  has  been  suggested 
above,  are  just  emerging  from  the  character  of 
rent  payments  and  are  only  by  degrees  acquiring 
the  character  of  pure  taxes,  but  the  combination 
of  those  charges  with  the  hearth  or  family  tax  led 
to  the  formation  of  the  mixed  property  and  per- 
sonal tax. 

Direct  taxes  in  this  period,  as  in  classical  times, 
are  never  paid  by  the  freeman  as  they  are  con- 
sidered derogatory  and  are  the  badge  of  a  servile 
position.  The  freeman  might  give  his  services 
to  the  State,  might  risk  his  life  for  it,  but  would 
regard  it  as  an  insult  to  have  to  pay  taxes. 
Hence  when  necessity  came  to  ask  even  the  free- 
men to  contribute  to  some  common  cause,  as  the 
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Turkish  wars,  these  contributions  were  given  a 
name,  such  as  "donation,"  **bedes"  (from  the 
German  beden,  to  beg),  and  the  like,  which  indi- 
cated their  volimtary  character,  and  only  after 
these  voluntary  contributions  had  been  so  re- 
peatedly called  for  that  their  payment  became 
customary  was  it  possible  to  introduce  any  ele- 
ment of  compulsion.  Indirectly,  of  course,  free- 
men were  taxed,  as  for  example  when  they  bought 
merchandise  for  permission  to  sell  which  the 
trader  had  been  taxed.  As  soon,  however,  as 
industry  began  to  develop,  as  soon  as  the  crafts 
sprang  up  in  the  cities  which  clustered  around  the 
market-places,  and  a  considerable  body  of  the 
citizens  came  to  live  entirely  from  industry,  there 
arose  such  differentiation  of  sources  of  wealth 
that  the  old  forms  of  taxation  were  insufficient 
and  new  forms  suited  to  the  new  conditions  were 
devised.  It  was  in  the  cities  which  retained  a 
large  degree  of  political  independence  that  the 
highest  development  of  taxation  took  place  in  the 
Middle  Ages. 

The  history  of  modem  taxation  is  the  history 
of  the  recognition  and  control  of  taxation  by 
legislation.  The  earliest  parliaments  were  called 
to  vote  taxes.  The  recognition  of  the  principle 
of  "no  taxation  without  representation"  is  the 
development  of  representative  government.  Eng- 
lish constitutionalism  has  been  built  on  the 
granting  of  taxes.  According  to  the  Magna 
Charta,  "No  scutage  (land  tax,  or  commutation 
for  feudal  service)  or  aid  shall  be  im- 
Modern  posed  on  our  realm  save  by  the  corn- 
Taxation  ^^^  council  of  our  realm."  John 
was  allowed  to  reserve  for  himself 
onlv  the  three  customary  feudal 
"aids" — contributions  in  case  of  king's  captivity, 
on  the  knighthood  of  the  eldest  son,  and  on  the 
marriage  of  the  eldest  daughter.  The  financial 
needs  of  the  sovereign  compelled  in  1 294  the 
addition  to  the  charter,  caHed  the  statute,  *'de 
Uillagio  non  conceih'udo,"  whereby  it  was  agreed 
that  no  ta.xes  should  be  levied  by  the  king,  save 
with  the  consent  of  knights,  burgesses,  and  citi- 
zens in  Parliament  assembled.  1  his,  says  Green, 
"c(>inj)leted  the  fabric  of  our  representative  con- 
stitution." Parliament  has  since  then  been  nec- 
e.ssary.  The  Declaration  of  Rights  (1689)  de- 
clared that  "levying  money  for  or  to  the  use  of 
the  crown,  by  i)retense  of  prerogative,  without 
grant  of  Parliament  for  longer  time  or  in  other 
manner  than  the  same  is  or  shall  be  granted,  is 
illegal."  This  was  followed  by  annual  grants  of 
supplies,  instead  of  life  grants  as  before,  and  an- 
nual renewals  of  the  Mutiny  Act,  containing  pro- 
visions for  the  pay  and  discipline  of  the  army. 
Annual  parliaments  have  since  been  necessary. 
Green  calls  this  "the  greatest  constitutional 
change  which  our  history  has  witnessed  "  ("Short 
History  of  the  English  People,"  chap.  ix.).  That 
it  was  the  violation  of  the  principle  of  no  taxation 
without  representation  which  lea  to  the  American 
Revolution  is*well  known. 

Taxation  in  Great  Britain  to-day  is  of  many 
kinds.     Tho  known  as  a  free-trade  country  (see 
Free  Trade),  millions  of  pounds  of  revenue  are 
still  raised  from  customs  duties  on 
^      ^       wine,    spirits,    tobacco,    and    a   few 
Briton      other  articles.     These  are  not  pro- 
tective   duties,   however,   because  a 
duty  is  also  laid  on  the  home  prod- 
uce, as  of  spirits.     More  income  is  raised  from 
excise  duties  (see  Excise),  considerable  income 
is  raised  from  stamp  and  death  duties,  a  growing 


proportion  from  an  income  tax,  while  a  compara- 
tively small  amount  of  national  taxation  comes 
from  a  land  tax.  Local  expenditures  are  mainly 
met  by  rates  on  house  values. 

On  the  Continent,  speaking  generally,  local 
expenses  are  largely  met  by  indirect  taxes,  such 
as  the  octroi  or  duties  on  commodities  brought 
into  a  city  for  sale,  national  taxation  being  either 
direct  or  from  a  protective  tariff.  (See  Pro- 
tection.) In  Europe  generally  various  stamp 
duties  are  more  common  than  in  the  U.  S.  S^ 
also  the  separate  countries  for  their  sources  of 
revenue  in  more  detail. 

11.  Forms  and  Methods  of  Taxation 

Taxes  are  commonly  grouped  as  direct  or  in- 
direct according  as  it  is  the  intention  of  those 
levying  the  tax  that  the  burden  shall  be  borne  by 
him  who  pays  it  or  shifted  to  some  one  else. 
While  there  is  more  or  less  difference  of  opinion 
among  different  writers  as  to  where  the  line  should 
be  drawn  between  the  two,  yet  this  distinction  is 
for  the  most  part  sufficiently  clear.  Among  the 
taxes  ordinarily  considered  direct  taxes  are  poll 
taxes,  income  taxes,  land  taxes,  taxes  on  general 
property,  including  realty  and  personalty  and 
various  modifications  and  combinations  of  these. 
Among  those  commonly  regarded  as  indirect 
taxes  are  customs  duties,  excises  or,  as  they  are 
called  in  the  U.  S.,  internal  revenue  duties,  tolls, 
and  certain  licenses.  Not  so  definitely  belonging 
to  either  class  are  certain  taxes  like  inheritance 
taxes  levied  on  certain  property  or  wealth  re- 
gardless of  its  ownership. 

m.  Taxation  in  the  United  States 

In  the  earlier  days  of  the  American  colonies  there  was  small 
need  for  taxes.  England  asked  no  assistance.  Quit-rents 
satisfied  the  proprietors  or  the  companies,  who  in  turn  gave 
partial  protection:  there  were  few  officials  and  few  public  ex- 
penses. Wars  had  not  developed.  Forfeitures,  fees,  fines, 
and  payments  for  land  met  all  expenses.  Land  was  usually 
Kranted  for  the  support  of  schools.  From  1647-85)  all  the 
taxes  of  Rhode  Island  were  about  ;^6oo  sterling.     Fines  were 

collected  on  the  violation  of  sumptuary  laws. 

Mary  Stebbins.  in  Springfield.  Mass.,  was  fined 

Colonial       '°^'  ^^  '^^7  for  wearing  silks  contrary  to  law, 

p     •   ^        and  Nathaniel  Ely,  in  167^.  for  selling  beer  not 

rerioa       made  according  to  law.     A  poll  tax  was  leviwl 

at  various  times  by  almost  all  the  colonies.    In 

Virginia  it  was  long  the  only  tax.  Maryland 
had,  before  the  Revolution,  no  other  direct  tax.  Quit-rents 
were  annual  charges  on  land  in  the  colonies  under  proprietary 
government.  Lands  in  colonies  not  proprietap^  were  divided 
among  the  members  of  the  colonizing  companies  according  to 
the  amount  of  stock  held  or  for  services  rendered.  In  later 
settlements  the  apportionment  was  according  to  one's  ratable 
property.  Public  officials  were  mainly  supported  by  fees — 
ministers  by  christening,  churching,  and  btuying  fees;  clerks 
by  fees  for  issuing  court  papers  and  making  records;  sheriffs 
by  fees  for  making  arrests  and  inflicting  punishments,  etc. 
Licenses  and  fines,  for  sale  of  liquors,  for  marriages,  for  law- 
yers and  pedlers.  brought  in  considerable  revenues.  Lot- 
teries (a.  V.)  were  common  in  the  later  days  when  expenses 
grew.  Pines  were  placed — e.  g.,  in  Vir^ia — on  widows,  in 
Maryland  on  bachelors  over  twenty-five,  m  New  York  on  wigs. 
Excise  duties  were  laid  in  almost  all  if  not  all  the  colonies  on 
the  manufacture  of  liquor.  Duties  on  exports  and  imports 
were  irregularly  laid.  Tonnage  duties  were  levied  payable  in 
powder  and  shot.  The  methods  of  collection  of  the  most 
of  the  taxes  were  the  same  as  later  on.  Largesses  were  com- 
mon, as  in  1644  New  Haven  began  annual  contributions  for 
the  support  of  poor  scholars  at  Harvard  College.  It  consisted 
of  a  peck  of  wheat  or  value  of  the  same  from  all  *'  whose  hart 
is  willing."  In  Maryland  in  1650  an  "equal  assessment "  was 
made  on  all  those  who  would  not  contribute  for  the  maimed, 
lame,  and  blind.  Private  citizens  gave  often  to  the  state. 
In  Philadelphia,  the  charter  of  1701  gave  no  power  to  levy 
taxes.  The  act  of  171a  established  the  right  oi  Uie  citizens 
to  control  taxation.  The  State  of  Pennsylvania  did  not  levy 
the  first  direct  tax  till  1785.  It  was  an  annual  tax  of  >C76,cmS> 
The  annual  expenditure  of  the  state  government  was  given 
by  Mr.  Wolcott.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  at  $130,000.  Tax- 
ation was  a  very  grudgingly  recognized  right.     The  attempts 
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of  England  to  tax  caused  the  Revolution.  What  state  taxes 
there  were  were  very  varied.  In  1795  Mr.  Oliver  Wolcott, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  reporting  to  Congress  a  plan  for 
laying  and  collecting  federal  revenues,  declared  that  the  sys- 
tems of  taxation  in  the  various  states  were  "utterly  discor- 
dant and  irreconcilable  in  their  original  principles.'  Seven 
states  had  a  uniform  capitation  tax.  All  except  Delaware 
taxed  land,  but  in  some  according  to  quantity,  in  others  qual- 
ity. Responsibility  in  some  states  attached  to  the  state;  in 
others  to  the  counties  or  townships.  The  average  annual  ex- 
penditure of  each  of  the  fifteen  states  was  less  than  $70,000. 
the  total  about  $1,000,000.  The  New  England  states  taxed 
live  stock  and  capital.     The  Southern  states  taxed  slaves. 

National  taxation  was  attempted  before  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  1787,  but  Con- 
gress had  no  power.  It  could  only  assess  the 
states.  After  much  discussion  this 
was  finally  changed,  and  the  new 
Constitution  conveyed  to  the  na- 
tional Congress  "power  to  collect 
taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  excises, 
to  pay  the  debts  and  provide  for  the  common 
defense  and  general  welfare  of  the  U.  S.,"  and  to 
''borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the  U.  S."  But 
this  large  grant  was  accompanied  by  decided  re- 
strictions. The  first  is  that  *'all  duties,  imposts, 
and  excises  shall  be  tmiform  throughout  the  U. 
S."  The  second,  that  "no  capitation  or  other 
direct  tax  shall  be  laid,  unless  in  proportion  to 
the  census  or  enumeration"  elsewhere  provided 
for.  The  third,  that  "no  tax  or  duty  shall  be 
laid  on  articles  exported  from  any  state.  No 
preference  shall  be  given,  by  any  regulation  of 
commerce  or  revenue,  to  the  ports  of  one  state 
over  those  of  another."  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
provided  that  "no  state  shall,  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  Congress,  lay  any  imposts  or  duties  on 
imports  or  exports  except  what  may  be  absolutely 
necessary  for  executing  its  inspection  laws;  and 
the  net  produce  of  all  duties  and  imposts  laid  by 
any  state  on  imports  or  exports  shall  be  for  the  use 
of  the  treasury  of  the  U.  S. ;  and  all  such  laws 
shall  be  subject  to  the  revision  and  control  of  Con- 
gress." The  interpretations  of  the  Supreme 
Court  have  determined  (i)  that  Congress  has  no 
power  to  levy  duties  on  exports  under  any  cir- 
cumstances; (2)  that  no  state  may  tax  the  "in- 
strumentalities" which  the  federal  government 
deems  proper  to  create  or  employ  for  carrying  out 
its  purposes,  such  as  property  in  the  debt  of  the 

This  interpretation  of  the  Constitution  has  led 
to  the  present  condition  of  affairs,  whereby  the 
national  government  has  raised  its  revenues 
almost  exclusively  by  indirect  taxation,  and  the 
states  have  levied  almost  all  our  direct  taxes. 
This  has  meant  that  the  national  government 
has  had  the  most  remunerative  taxes  and  the 
states  the  most  unpopular.  It  has  meant,  too, 
that  during  large  portions  of  our  history  the  na- 
tional revenue  has  been  largely  in  excess  of  na- 
tional expenditures.  Only  in  our  earliest  history 
in  war  time  and  very  recently  has  the  revenue 
been  insufficient  and  resort  made  to  direct  taxa- 
tion by  the  national  government.  In  1796 
Congress  yielded  to  the  pressure  of  financial 
necessities,  and  recommended  a  direct  tax,  and 
in  1798  one  was  laid  on  houses,  slaves,  and 
lands. 

Again  during  the  War  of  181 2  it  was  necessary 
to  resort  to  direct  taxation  to  carry  on  the  gov- 
ernment. Here  a  new  feature  was  introduced, 
inasmuch  as  the  several  states  were  permitted  to 
assume  as  states  the  payment  of  their  quota  of 
the  tax.  Many  states  availed  themselves  of  this 
privilege.     Thus  was  avoided  a  collection  of  the 


taxes  by  the  U.  S.  Government  at  different  rates 
in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  with  it  the  general 
imfavorable  criticism  of  the  system.  When 
again  in  1861  it  became  necessary  to  resort  to 
direct  taxation,  the  privilege  of  assuming  the  pay- 
ment of  the  quota  was  embraced  by  all  the  loyal 
states. 

The  main  national  taxation,  however,  has  been 
indirect  taxation  through  the  tariff  and  the  ex- 
cise duties.  (For  a  history  of  the  former,  see 
Tariff,  and  for  statistics  of  revenue,  see  Fi- 
nance; Internal  Revenue.)  For  the  first 
years  of  our  national  life,  burdened  with  debt, 
the  revenue  was  by  no  means  excessive,  in  spite 
of  the  excise  taxes  enacted  imder  Washington's 
administration;  but  in  1801  those  excise  taxes 
were  repealed,  and  by  1806  President  Jefferson 
announced  to  Congress  that  the  tariff  revenue 
would  soon  be  more  than  sufficifntjl^  meet  the 
constitutional  wants  of  the  government,  and 
proposed  that  the  powers  of  Congress  be  en- 
larged to  enable  it  to  tmdertake  a  great  system  of 
internal  improvements.  The  outbreak  of  the 
war  with  Great  Britain  postponed  the  appearance 
of  a  surplus  revenue  and  forced  the  reenactment 
of  excise  taxes.  But  in  1829  General  Jackson 
announced  the  reapproach  of  a  surplus  revenue, 
and  in  1836  a  law  was  passed  to  deposit  the  sur- 
plus revenue  with  the  states  in  quarterly  instal- 
ments. These  deposits  were  made  and  were 
used  for  education,  etc.,  but  the  business  depres- 
sion of  1837  and  the  failure  of  the  state  banks 
compelled  the  treasurer  to  suspend  the  fourth 
payment,  and  he  was  supported  in  so  doing  by 
Congress.  Owing  to  the  Mexican  War  and  bad 
financial  management,  there  was  no  surplus  be- 
fore the  war,  but  in  i860  a  debt  of  $61,140,496. 
The  expenses  of  the  war  caused  "the  war  tariff," 
excise  taxes,  and  direct  taxes,  besides  large  loans, 
and  for  twenty  years  after  there  was  no  surplus. 
But  by  1887  the  policy  of  the  funding  of  the  debt, 
putting  a  large  part  of  it  out  of  reach  for  redemp- 
tion at  par,  there  came  to  be  a  large  surplus,  even 
tho  most  of  the  war  taxes  had  been  repealed.  It 
had  come  to  be  a  practical  question  in  national 
taxation  what  to  do  with  the  surplus  revenue.  It 
did  not  remain  so.  The  growth  of  the  pension 
list,  which  has  come  to  be  among  the  heaviest  ex- 
penses of  the  government  (see  Revenue),  with 
heavy  appropriations  for  internal  improvements, 
etc.,  for  a  time  more  than  exhausted  the  revenue. 
This  was  remedied  by  the  passage  of  the  Dingley 
tariff  and  more  recently  by  the  increased  revenues 
of  the  taxes  levied  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish 
War,  some  of  which  still  continue.  (See  Pro- 
tection. For  present  national  taxes,  see  Fi- 
nance; Internal  Revenue.  See  also  Income 
Tax.) 

Coming  to  state  taxation,  we  have  seen  that 

the  systems  of  state  taxation  inherited  from  the 

colonies  were  most  diverse  and  confusing.     This 

diversity     has     largely     continued. 

State  Tftxei  ^^^y  ^^^  ^^^'  ^^  ^^^  been  said,  direct 

taxes.     At  first  the  general  aim  was 

to  tax  according  to  ability  to  pay. 

In  Connecticut,  till  1814,  taxation  was  first  upon 

froperty  according  to  its  probable  net  revenue, 
n  Ohio,  till  1825,  land  was  divided  into  three 
classes,  according  to  quality,  and  there  were  three 
rates  of  taxation  per  100  acres.  In  1825a  clause 
was  introduced  providing  that  land  should  be 
taxed  without  taking  into  consideration  the  ac- 
tual improvements  thereon.  In  Maryland  there 
was  a  direct  tax  for  local  purposes  on  the  direct 
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value  of  all  property.  Other  states  followed  in 
the  main  the  systems  of  taxation  inherited  from 
the  colonies.  (See  above.)  Generally  speaking, 
the  effort  to  tax  all  property  according  to  income 
proved  a  failure,  and  the  tendency  has  prevailed 
to  tax  according  to  selling  value,  this  change 
being  made  in  most  states  in  the  **  forties."  An- 
other change,  too,  was  generally  made  about  the 
same  time.  The  old  specifications  of  property 
failed  to  reach  large  masses  of  wealth.  The 
attempt  now  is  to  tax  all  property  according  to 
selling  value.  The  constitution  of  Ohio,  adopted 
1851,  expressly  provides  that  even  state  and 
local  bonds  shall  be  taxed.  Nevertheless,  this 
attempt  to  tax  all  property  equitably  according 
to  its  selling  value  has  not  succeeded.  In  many 
states  the  opulent  pay  taxes  on  little  more  than 
what  property  they  choose  to  return.  The 
widows,  and  tne*1ielpless,  and  the  conscientious, 
whose  property,  being  in  the  hands  of  the  courts, 
is  easily  measured  or  fully  returned,  pay  full 
taxes.  The  rich  who  will  largely  escape  taxation 
on  personal  property.  In  Ohio,  where  the  most 
strenuous  efforts  have  been  made  to  reach  all 
property,  the  governor  reported  that  **iri  1883  the 
valuation  for  taxation  of  the  personal  property 
of  the  state,  as  shown  by  the  grand  duplicate, 
was  $542,207,121.  In  1884  it  shrunk  to  $528,- 
298,871,  and  for  1885  dwindled  again  to  $509,- 
913,986.  This  loss  has  been  made  up  largely  by 
the  steady  growth  of  the  valuation  of  real  estate 
on  accoimt  of  new  structures,  etc.,  but  the  loss 
was  greater  than  the  increase  last  year"  (Pro- 
fessor Ely's  **  Taxation  in  American  States  and 
Cities,"  p.   157).      Says  the  preliminary  report 


In  New  York  State  the  assessors,  in  their  report 
for  1881,  say: 

Women,  heirs,  executors,  administrators,  suardians.  and 
trustees  oi  (>ersons  of  unsound  mind  are  assessed  beyond  all 
measure  of  justice.  .  .  .  The  same  assessor,  however,  if  not 
forgetting  his  oath  when  inquiring  of  the  wealthy  neighbor  as 
to  his  personal  property,  very  likely  accepts  the  negative 
answer  as  truthful,  tho  it  is  well  known  to  the  community 
that  he  possesses  large  means.  The  one  has  not  yet  leaned 
how  to  cover  the  personal  property  by  an  assumed  indebted- 
ness, while  the  other  is  well  versed  in  the  many  devices  by  which 
he  may  escape  even  the  "diligent"  assessor  (idem,  p.  174). 

A  careful  study,  however,  of  the  present  con- 
dition of  city  taxation  in  the  XJ.  S.  is  the  Eighth 
Biennial  Report  (1894)  of  the  Illinois  Btu*eau  of 
Labor  Statistics,  of  which  George  A.  Schilling  was 
secretary.  It  is  an  expos^  of  the  crookedness 
and  inequalities  of  the  present  system  of  assessing 
and  levying  taxes,  and  of  the  extent  to  which 
wealthy  individuals  and  corporations  escape  tax- 
ation. Applying  to  Chicago,  it  is  notoriously 
representative  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  all  our 
larger  and  some  of  our  smaller  cities.  Its  value 
may  be  seen  in  the  fact  that  the  original  edition 
of  45,000 'was  exhausted  in  a  few  months,  and  a 
special  edition  called  for.  The  report  considers 
the  whole  subject  at  lenjgth.  We  can  quote  from 
it  only  some  of  its  findings  as  to  the  assessment 
and  taxation  of  personal  and  land  property.  It 
shows,  in  the  first  place,  the  extent  to  which  per- 
sonal property  escapes  taxation.  The  following 
table  shows  the  amount  of  personal  property 
assessed  in  Cook  County  (the  city  of  Chicago) 
and  outside  of  Chicago,  and  also  the  relative 
property  of  bankers  which  is  assessed  and  that 
of  other  classes  of  citizens : 


AssBssBD  Pbrsonal  Propbrty  op  Bankbrs,  Brokbrs.  etc..  and  op  Othbr  Classes  1 


Area 


Illinois 

Cook  County. . 
Other  counties 


Population 
by  United 
States  Cen- 
sus, 1890 


3.826.351 
1,191,933 
3.634.439 


Assessed  Money 


Bankers,  etc. 


S3.120.s5S 

43.92s 

3.076.630 


Other 
persons 


S7. 769.358 

434.244 

7.335.114 


Amount  per  Capita 


Bankers, 
etc. 


$0,816 
0.037 
X.168 


Other 
persons 


$2. 03 
0.364 
2.784 


Assessed  Credits  * 


Area 


Illinois 

Cook  County.. 
Other  counties 


Assessed  Credits 


Bankers,  etc. 


$x,563.s83 

10.000 

1.553.583 


Other  persons 


Si  1.343.365 

533.1 10 

10.831.355 


Amount  per  Capita 


Bankers, 
etc. 


$0,409 
0.008 
0.590 


Other 
persons 


$3,968 
0.438 
o.  108 


^  Tabulated  from  Eighth  Biennial  Report  of  Illinois  Bureau  of  Labor. 


of  the  West  Virginia  Tax  Commission,  made  in 
1884: 

At  present  all  the  taxes  from  invisible  property  come  from 
a  few  conspicuously  conscientious  citizens,  from  widows'  ex- 
ecutors, and  from  guardians  of  the  insane  and  infants;  in  fact, 
it  is  a  comparatively  rare  thing  to  find  a  shrewd  trader  who 
*'Kives  in  any  considerable  amount  of  notes,  stocks,  or 
money;  the  truth  is,  things  have  come  to  such  a  condition  in 
West  Virginia  that,  as  regards  paying  taxes  on  this  class  of 
property,  it  is  almost  as  volimtary  and  is  considered  pretty 
much  in  the  same  light  as  donations  to  the  neighborhood 
church  or  Sunday-school.  .  .  .  The  statistics  bearmg  on  this 
point  will  scarcely  be  credited  by  oersons  who  have  not  in- 
vestigated the  subject  (idem.  p.  174). 


As  further  illustrative  of  the  undervaluations 
in  Cook  County,  tables  are  presented  which  show 
that,  according  to  the  report  of  the  state  auditor, 
the  net  taxable  credits  and  moneys  of  twenty- 
seven  state  banks  in  Chicago,  on  June  5.  1893, 
amounted  to  $1,058,105.25  and  $18,991,771.67 
respectively,  while  the  amounts  of  these  items 
listed  for  taxation.  May  i,  1894,  by  all  the  banks 
in  the  city  (national  banks  excluded)  amounted 
to  $10,000  and  $43*925  respectively. 

Of  the  utterly  unjust  assessments  of  real  estate, 
the  report  gives  equally  plain  evidence. 
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extent  of  the  undervaluation  for  the  pur-  nation  between  the  percentage  of  true  value  at 

i  taxation  is  first  illustrated  by  a  series  of  which  buildings  are  assessed  and  that  at  which 

,  that  compare  the  cost  of  buildings  erected  building  sites  are  assessed  appears  to  be  about  the 

r  a  number  of  years,  as  shown  by  the  build-  same  for  all  classes  of  property, 

irmits,  with  the  assessed  value  of  all  real  Apart  from  its  obvious  tendency  to  obstruct 

.    The  following  statement  summarizes  the  improvement,  the  report  states  that  "a  custom 

d  results  of  the  comparison :  of  assessment  for  taxation  hke  that  above  de- 

.       „  scribed  must  therefore  in  its  very  nature  discrim- 

F  B">^°»^«s^JND^AssE^ssED^  Value  of  All  Real  -^^^^  against  the  owners  of  improved  property 

gs  erected  1876  to  1893 63.301  according  to  the  greater  value  of  their  improve- 

$418,144,603  ments  relatively  to  the  value  of  their  land.     And 

»ge  cost $6,6os  .66  this  Operates  with  special  force  against  owners 

^'4'lS^uJ,S!llireaiestau.V8,3....::    U,s.-,\7.sT^  of  cheaper  oroperties"     Comparing  a  business 

ent  of  cost  of  buildings 29.59  property  valued  at  $800,000  with  a  residence 

buildings  erected  1890.  1801.  and  1892 .    $129,364,250  valued  at  $8,875,  i^  is  shown  that  for  the  business 

«it  of  assessed  value  of  all  real  estate.            ^^^^^  property  the  ground  was  87.50  per  cent  and  the 

building  1 2.50  per  cent  of  the  total  value,  and  for 

ving  out  entirely  the  buildings  erected  prior  the  residence  the  groimd  was  21.13  per  cent  and 
f6  and  still  standing  in  1893,  and  omitting  the  building  78.87  per  cent.  The  assessed  value 
ralues  altogether,  the  assessment  valuation  of  the  land  in  the  case  of  the  business  property  was 
13  of  both  land  and  improvements  was  less  7.29  per  cent,  the  building  27  per  cent,  and  the 
one  third  of  the  cost  of  the  buildings  for  total  9.75  percent  of  the  true  value.  For  the  res- 
permits  were  granted  after  the  close  of  idence  property  the  percentages  were,  land  5.33 

percent,  buildmg  15.71  per  cent,  and  total  13.^2 
escription  is  given  of  seventy  of  the  cost-  per  cent  of  the  true  value.  In  these  two  cases  the 
ommercial  buildings  of  the  city,  with  the  assessment  valuation  is,  in  proportion  to  actual 
nd  the  assessed  value  of  the  land  and  the  value,  lower  on  the  cheaper  property,  both  as  to 
tigs  separately  shown,  and  the  percentages  site  and  improvement,  than  on  tne  business  prop- 
assessed  to  the  true  values ;  similar  show-  erty ;  ancl  yet  the  total  assessment  valuation  of  the 
re  also  made  for  a  number  of  costly  and  a  cheaper  property  is  3.77  per  cent  greater,  as  com- 
er of  cheap  residences.  The  increase  in  the  pared  with  the  total  real  value,  than  the  total 
alue  of  some  of  the  commercial  and  costly  assessment  of  the  business  property, 
tice  property  is  compared  with  the  decrease  A  number  of  tables  are  presented  which  show 
assessment  value.  Comment  is  also  made  the  quantity  and  assessed  value  of  real  and  per- 
»  constantly  increasing  value  of  land  and  sonal  property,  also  of  railroad  and  other  corpo- 
ising  value  of  improvements,  with  almost  rate  property  throughout  the  entire  State  of  illi- 
lary  assessment  values.  nois,  with  appropriate  comparisons  with  similar 
omparing  values  for  old  and  new  style  office  values  for  the  State  of  Indiana.  These  statistics 
tigs,  it  is  foimd  that  while  in  both  cases  the  are  shown  in  detail  by  county  totals,  compari- 
ilue  exceeds  the  value  of  the  buildings,  the  sons  being  made  between  the  totals  of  1873  and 
rtion  is  much  greater  in  the  case  of  the  old  1893.  The  two  final  summary  tables  are  m  sub- 
tigs.     For  forty-four  new  buildings  the  site  stance  as  follows : 

Assessed  Valuation,  All  Classes  of  Propbrtt,  Illinois 


Class  op  Property 


Assessed  Values  in — 


1873 


1893 


Decrease 


Percent 
of  de- 
crease 


il  property 

nd  city  lots 

ds  (all  property) 

itions  other  than  railroads 
f  of  Ouincy 

Ul 


$287,393,809 

583.416,667 

317.199.28s 

133.807.833 

20,806.463 

13.788.371 


S145. 3 18.406 

320.964,855 

393.374.185 

83,370.090 

S.363.979 


$141,974,403 
361,451,813 
33.935.100 
51.537.733 
15.533.483 
13,788.371 


49-43 
44.89 
7.54 
38.53 
74.33 


$1,355,401,317 


$847,191,515 


$508,209,802 


37.50 


Assessment  of  the  city  of  Ouincy  included  in  Adams  County. 


was  50.84  per  cent  of  the  value  of  both  land 
uildings,  while  for  sixteen  old  buildings  it 
J. 2 3  per  cent.  In  the  case  of  eight  lots  in  a 
residence  portion  of  the  city  the  value  of 
Dund  is  shown  to  have  increased  556.59  per 
letween  1882  and  1893,  while  the  assessed 
aon  increased  76.55  per  cent,  and  the  per 
hat  the  assessed  is  of  the  true  value  de- 
d  from  21.72  in  1882  to  5.84  in  1893.  The 
wi  value  of  the  improvements  on  these  lots 
3  was  1 5.82  per  cent  of  the  true  value.  For 
r-eight  unimproved  lots  the  assessment  for 
ras  4.88  per  cent  of  the  true  value,  while  for 
f  bmldii^  it  was  13.54  per  cent.     The  va- 


The  report  gives  many  concrete  examples  of  the 
way  real  estate  is  undervalued,  and  so  escapes 
taxation.  Of  thirty  residences  ranging  in  value 
from  $20,000  to  $1,300,000,  the  report  says: 

The  highest  assessment  shown  is  only  la.ai  per  cent  of 
true  valtie.  That  is  the  assessment  valuation  of  the  residence 
No.  iia  Lake  Shore  Drive,  worth  $130,000.  The  residence 
Nos.  87'ioa  Lake  Shore  Drive,  worth  $1,300,000,  is  assessed 
at  only  5.54  per  cent  of  true  value;  its  millionaire  owtier  pays 
consideFaDly  less  than  half  the  tax  for  his  home,  in  proportion 
to  value,  that  is  paid  by  the  owner  of  the  $  130.000  home.  The 
owner  oi  the  least  valuable  home  in  all  the  list,  the  residence 
at  No.  a8 ap  Indiana  Avenue,  pays  on  a  9.5  per  cent  valua- 
tion— nearly  double  the  proportion  paid  on  the  millionaire 
residence;  and  homes  worth  but  little  more  than  the  minimum 
limit  of   the  list— those  at  Nos<  3341  and  3343   Michigan 


Tazatioii 
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Avenue — ^are  taxed  upon  1 1.03  per  cent  of  true  value;  or  pro- 
portionately within  a  very  small  fraction  of  double  the  tax 
upon  the  millionaire  home.  Some  of  the  comparatively  modest 
places  are  taxed  at  a  low  valuation.  One  worth  $50,000  is 
taxed  upon  only  4.86  per  cent  of  its  value;  one  worth  $67,jsoo 
is  not  much  worse  off  with  a  tax  upon  6.30  per  cent  of  its  value; 
one  worth  $60,000  is  assessed  at  4.08  per  cent  of  its  value,  and 
one  worth  $90,000  is  assessed  as  low  as  at  4  per  cent  of  its 
value.  The  average  valuation  of  the  thirty  properties  is  but 
7.7S  per  cent  of  real  value. 

How  can  the  fraudiilent  character  of  these  valuation^be 
doubted?  Make  all  possible  allowance  for  differences  of 
opinion,  and  still  assessor  cannot  explain  the  valuation  of 
$$0,000  property  at  $3,430;  of  $90,000  property  at  $3,600: 
of  $175,000  property  at  $7,080;  of  $1,300,000  property  at 
$71,960.  and  so  on.  And  wfiat  explanation  can  the  owners 
make  ?  They  may  say  it  is  no  part  of  their  business  to  object 
to  undervaluations  of  their  property;  but  they  would  not  try 
to  satisfy  a  merchant  with  such  an  explanation  of  purchases 
from  his  clerks  at  prices  so  monstrously  out  of  proportion  to 
real  value.  Why  is  their  standard  of  honor  and  honesty  so 
radically  different  when  the  issue  is  with  the  people  instead  of 
a  merchant  ?  and  over  a  question  of  shirking  taxes  instead  of 
purloining  goods?  This  guestion  is  the  dilemma  of  those 
owners  who  passively  acquiesce  in  undervaluations;  those  who 
actively  promote  them  have  a  worse  moral  problem  to  deal 
with. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  way  vacant  land  is  un- 
dervalued, the  report  gives  the  following  history 
of  a  bit  of  land  formerly  known  as  the  Garfield 
Race-Track,  owned  by  Judge  Lambert  Tree : 

It  is  unimproved,  held  for  a  rise,  an  eyesore  and  obstruction 
to  the  growing  neighborhood,  and  worth  at  the  present  time 
not  less  than  $1,000,000.  This  property  was  patented  in 
1835 ;  in  1836  it  was  sold  for  $580;  in  1870  it  was  sold  again,  the 
price  being  now  $50,000.  At  the  next  sale,  in  1875.  the  true 
price  was  veiled — $1,000  and  "other  good  and  valuable  prop- 
erty" being  the  consideration  exprest.  In  1870.  the  year  the 
property  sold  for  $50,000.  it  was  valued  by  the  assessor  at 
139,960.  and  by  the  Board  of  Equalization  at  $37,563,  and 
taxed  $8,245.50.  Since  that  time  the  valuation  has  been 
•lightly  increased  and  the  tax  slightly  reduced,  as  follows: 


Year 


1870 
1880 
1890 
1893 


Assessors' 

valua- 
tion 


$39>9<^o 
40.53<J 

I0I.300 

88.600 


Board's 
valua- 
tion 


$37,563 
49.042 
119. 416 
106,330 


Taxes 


$8,345.50 
2,430.75 
7.737.05 
7.768.59 


It  will  be  observed  that  the  highest  valuation — that  of  1890 
— is  but  little  more  than  double  the  price  paid  in  1870.  long 
before  the  thick  population  that  now  surrounds  the  property 
had  begun  to  drift  in  that  direction.  The  valuation  for  1893 
does  not  exceed  10  per  cent  of  the  true  value. 

For  further  facts  as  to  city  taxes,  see  Citibs. 

A  more  recent  report,  that  of  the  Commission  on 
Revenue  and  Taxation  of  the  State  of  California, 
igo6,  has  the  following  indictment  of  the  present 
system  which  will  apply  with  but  slight  modifica- 
tion to  the  conditions  prevailing  in  most  other 
states : 

I.  In  general  the  present  system  of  taxation  does  not  meet 
the  demands  made  upon  it.  It  is  antiquated,  having  been 
adopted  fifty  years  ago.  and  has  not  been  revised  to  keep  pace 
with  modem  conditions. 

3.  It  is  full  of  inequalities,  which  impose  a  handicap  on  the 
growth  of  the  state,  a  handicap  which  only  the  vigor  and  in- 
exhaustible enei^y  of  our  people  can  carry. 

These  inequalities  twist  and  distort  our  industries  and  pro- 
hibit a  symmetrical  development  of  our  resources.  They 
place  an  undue  burden  upon  a^culture  especially;  the  foun- 
dation of  our  wealth,  the  one  industry  which  most  fully  ex- 
ploits the  great  natural  resources  of  the  state. 

3.  The  taxes  paid  by  farmers  in  California  are  equivalent 
to  an  income  tax  of  10  per  cent.  This  is  in  contrast  to  many 
other  industries;  for  example,  the  taxes  paid  by  manufacturers 
which  amount  onlv  to  s  per  cent  on  mcome.  The  persons 
engaged  in  agriculture,  with  an  average  yearly  income  of 
about  $500.  pay  $50  per  capita  per  annum  in  taxes.  The 
persons  engaged  in  manufactures,  with  an  average  annual 
income  of  $870,  pay  $17. 50  per  capita  per  annum. 

4.  Our  chief  tax,  called  a  general  property  tax.  has  in  fact 
become  a  real  estate  tax.  Only  from  15  per  cent  to  18  per 
Of  nt  of  the  entire  taxes  are  levied  on  pexsozial  property. 


5.  The  amount  of  personal  property  on  the  tax  rolls  to-day 
is  hardly  larger  than  it  was  in  1872. 

6.  Money  and  credits  escape  taxation  almost  entirely.  Onr 
laws  in  regard  to  the  taxation  of  this  class  of  property  are  full 
of  absurdities  and  utteriy  unenforceable.  It  is  unwise  to  retain 
these  provisions  on  the  statute-books. 

7.  National  banks  pay  no  taxes  at  all.  except  on  real  estate, 
of  which  they  are  not  permitted  to  hold  much,  by  the  pro- 
visions of  the  federal  laws. 

8.  State  commercial  banks,  subject  to  our  tax  laws,  are 
badly  handicapped  by  the  competition  of  the  untaxed  national 
banks.  Many  of  them  have  oecome  national  banks  partly 
for  the  reason  that  they  would  not  then  be  subject  to  taxa- 
tion. 

9.  State  commercial  banks,  to  live  at  all.  in  face  of  this 
competition,  are  forced  to  evade  taxation  whenever  possible 
and  are  hampered  in  their  investments  by  unwise  provisions  cA 
our  tax  laws. 

10.  Savings-banks,  ^diich  harbor  the  savixigs  of  the  workers 
and  which  are,  in  many  states,  granted  special  rebates  in  tax- 
ation on  that  account,  are  the  only  class  of  banks  which  pay 
their  full  quota  of  taxes. 

II."  Equalization,"  so  called,  does  not  equalize,  and  in  the 
nature  of  things,  cannot  equalize.  After  the  officers  have 
exhausted  their  best  efforts  in  this  direction  there  are  ine- 
qualities— glaring  ones — ^between  real  estate  and  personal 
groperty;  between  different  classes  of  personal  property; 
etween  county  and  county;  between  city  and  city;  between 
city  and  country;  between  man  and  man.  All  of  whidi  are 
rarely  removed  and  often  intensified  by  so-called  equalizaticm. 
I  a.  The  original  inequalities  in  the  assessment  are  intensi- 
fied by  the  constant  piling  up  of  tax  on  tax  on  the  same  base. 
If  a  city  has  a  rate  of  $  i,  which  may  be  "  reasonable  "  enough, 
there  often  comes  on  top  of  that  a  county  tax  of  another  $1.  a 
few  special  school  taxes,  or  a  sewer  tax,  or  a  tax  for  bonds,  or 
a  levee  tax,  or  a  drainage  tax,  etc.,  etc.,  until  the  effects  of  any 
inequalities  in  the  original  assessment  have  been  multiplkd 
anywhere  from  two-  to  fivefold.  Aggregate  tax  rates  falling 
on  city  property  range  from  $1.65  per  $100  to  $5  per  $100  of 
assessed  valuation. 

13.  Counties  with  relatively  undeveloped  resources  often 
have  very  hi^h  tax  rates  on  relatively  high  valuations,  whik 
some  of  the  richest  counties  enjoy  a  low  tax  rate  on  low  valu- 
ations. 

14.  The  present  system  takes  the  revenue  derivable  by 
taxation  from  large  general  organizations,  like  the  railroads, 
which  revenue  belongs  by  right  to  the  people  of  the  state  at 
lar^;  and  distributes  it  most  inequitably  among  the  local 
divisions  of  the  state  which  have  no  proper  claim  to  it  what- 
soever. 

15.  Under  the  present  system  it  is  impossible  to  adjust  the 
burden  of  taxation  equitably  between  different  classes  cfi  cor- 
porations. 

16.  Our  present  system  is  a  "school  for  perjury,"  puts  a 
penalty  on  honesty,  and  pays  high  premiums  for  dishonesty. 

IV.   The  Theory  of  Taxation 

The  theory  of  taxation  may  be  considered  under 
three  heads:  (i)  the  canons  of  taxation;  (2)  its 
incidents;  (3)  particular  taxes.  The  canons  of 
taxation — i.  e.,  the  characteristics  by  which  taxes 
are  to  be  measured  as  wise  or  unwise — are  usually 
based  on  the  four  classic  canons  laid  down  by 
Adam  Smith.  They  are  in  Smith's  words  as  fol- 
lows: 

I.  The  subjects  of  every  State  ought  to  contribute  to  the 
support  of  the  government  as  nearly  as  possible  in  proportion 
to  their  respective  abilities;  that  is.  in  proportion  to  the  rev- 
enue which  they  respectively  enjoy  under  the  protection  of  the 
State.  In  the  observation  or  neglect  of  this  maxim  consists 
what  is  called  the  equalitjr  or  inequality  of  taxation. 

a.  The  tax  which  each  individual  is  bound  to  pay  ought  to 
be  certain,  and  not  arbitrary.     The  time  of  payment,  the  man- 
ner of  payment,  the  quantity  to  be  paid,  ought  all  to  be  clear 
and  plain  to  the  contributor  and  to  every  other  person.  Where 
it  is  otherwise,  every  person  subject  to  the  tax  is  put  more  or 
less  in  the  power  of  the  tax-gatherer,  who  can  either  aggravate 
the  tax  upon  any  obnoxious  contributor,  or  extort,  by  the 
terror  of  such  aggravation,  some  present  or 
perquisite  to  himself.     The  uncertainty  of  tax- 
Cftnoni       ation  encourages  the  insolence  and  favors  the 
of  Taxation  corruption  of  an  order  of  men  who  are  natu- 
*»*»••**"*  rally  unpopular,  even  #hen  they  are  neither 
insolent  nor  corrupt.     The  certainty  of  what 
each  individual  ought  to  pay  is,  in  taxation, 
a  matter  of  so  ^reat  importance,  that  a  very  considerable  de- 
gree of  inequality,  it  appears.  I  believe,  from  the  experience 
of  all  nations,  is  not  near  so  great  an  evil  as  a  very  small  de- 
gree of  uncertainty. 

3.  Every  tax  ought  to  be  levied  at  the  time  or  in  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  most  likely  to  be  convenient  for  the  contributor 
to  pay  it.  A  tax  upon  the  rent  of  kind  or  of  houses,  payable 
at  the  same  term  at  which  such  rents  arc  usually  paid,  ulevied 
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me  when  it  is  most  likely  to  be  convenient  for  the  con- 
Dr  to  pay,  or  when  he  is  most  likely  to  have  wherewithal 
Taxes  upon  such  consumable  goods  as  are  articles  of 
r  are  all  finally  paid  by  the  consumer,  and  generally  in  a 
sr  that  is  very  convenient  to  him.  He  pays  them  by 
.nd  little,  as  he  has  occasion  to  buy  the  goods.  As  he  is 
;rty.  too,  either  to  buy  or  not  to  buy,  as  he  pleases,  it 
3e  his  own  fault  if  he  ever  svifTers  any  considferable  in- 
lience  from  such  taxes. 

Svery  tax  ought  to  be  so  contrived  as  both  to  take  out 
t  keep  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people  as  little  as  pos- 
'ver  and  above  what  it  brings  into  tne  public  treasury 
State. 

e  subject  of  the  incidence  of  taxation  is  one 
,e  most  involved  and  debated  in  economic 
ce.  Professor  Seligman,  in  his  **The  Shift- 
ing and  Incidence  of  Taxation," 
leorv  ^''3'Ces  the  history  of  the  doctrine 
oidenoe  °^  incidence,  and  finds  nine  different 
theories  besides  those  which  he  calls 
early  theories.  The  early  theories 
vides  into  those  favoring  a  general  excise  tax 
bes,  Cradock,  Mimn,  Petty),  those  that  fa- 
l  a  single  tax  on  land  (Locke,  Davenant,  Can- 
,  and  others),  those  that  favored  a  more 
c  system  (Hume  and  Steuart).  The  first 
oped  theory  which  he  considers  is  that  of  the 
ocrats  {q.  v.).  They  held  that  as  land  is  the 
original  source  of  wealth,  all  taxes  should  be 
nd  alone,  and  then  cannot  be  shifted,  while 
other  tax  will   be   shifted.     The   absolute 

r,  he  says,  was  outlined  by  Smith  and  per- 
by  Ricardo.  According  to  this,  a  tax  on 
rent  will  remain  on  land.  Other  land  taxes 
ill  special  taxes  on  commodities  not  included 
5  laborer's  standard  of  life  will  be  shifted  on 
e  consumer.  All  general  taxes  on  agricul- 
produce,  on  wages,  or  on  profits  come  from 
apitalist.  These  conclusions  are  derived 
tne  Ricardian  doctrine  of  rents,  wages,  and 
ssiduum  of  profits.  The  equal  diffusion  or 
listic  theory,  that  all  taxes  are  generally  dif- 

on  consumers,  Professor  Seligman  criticizes 
ely,  tho  he  finds  it  accepted  widely,  espe- 

in  America.  The  germs  of  it  he  finds  in  the 
in  economist  Verri,  and  especially  in  Canard, 
accepted  by  Thiers,  Courcelle-Seneuil,  Cher- 
2,  Prittwitz,  Stein.  America,  however,  Pro- 
•  Seligman  sa-ys,  is  **the  only  coimtry  in  the 
I  where  the  doctrine  is  still  upheld,  and  the 

representative  of  this  easy-going,  com- 
Qt  doctrine  is  David  A.  Wells."  The  pessi- 
c  theory,  held  bv  Proudhon,  also  believes 
all  taxes  fall  on  the  consumer,  and  that  this 
>t  be  helped  in  any  form  of  taxation.  The 
alization  or  amortization  theory  argues  that 
ind  tax  falls  exclusively  on  the  landowner, 
that  hence  the  taxation  of  land,  is  simply 
'alent  to  depreciating  the  value  of  the  land 
e  capitalizea  value  of  the  tax.  From  this  is 
:ed  the  conclusion  that  after  the  tax  is  once 
sed  it  makes  no  difference  how  much  the  tax 
Dvided  it  be  constant,  since,  whatever  it  is, 
pitalization  has  been  subtracted  once  for  all 
the  value  of  the  land.  The  germ  of  this  the- 
•rofessor  Seligman  finds  in  John  Craig.  Ger- 
vriters  like  Sartorius,  Hoffman,  and  Murhard, 
so  far  as  to  say  that  a  land  tax  was  no  tax 
;  this  has  been  to  some  extent  accepted  by 
m  economists  like  Gamier,  Wolowski,  Cher- 
s,  Walras,  Leroy  Beaulieu.  Rau  discusses 
leory,  and  shows  that  it  is  only  true  so  far  as 
alue  of  land  depends  on  its  net  produce,  and 
mly  so  far  as  the  produce  does  not  change, 
his  is  true  not  only  of  land,  but  of  any  com- 
ties  of  varying  value  capable  of  sale.     Under 


the  head  of  the  eclectic  theory.  Professor  Selig- 
man groups  those  who  critici^  all  the  above  theo- 
ries, among  them  J.  B.  Say,  Sismondi,  Gamier, 
Parieu,  Von  Thunen,  Von  Hock,  Rau,  Prince- 
Smith,  Jones,  Senior,  Mill,  McCuUoch,  Cliffe- 
Leslie.  All  these  deny  that  any  of  the  above 
theories  work  without  exception.  The  negative 
or  agnostic  theory  of  Held  goes  further  and  denies 
the  above  theories.  Held  argues  that  all  profits 
like  land  profits  depend  on  the  difference  between 
the  greatest  cost  and  market  price.  The  Socialist 
theory  Professor  Seligman  calls  Lassalle's  teach- 
ing, that  indirect  taxes  are  all  those  not  assessed 
on  income  or  property,  and  fall  on  the  laborer, 
who,  even  in  Germany,  has  not  been  quite 
squeezed  down  to  starvation.  The  last  theory 
which  Professor  Seligman  considers  is  the  quan- 
titative or  mathematical  theory,  as  developed  by 
Coumot,  Jenkin,  and  Pantaleoni.  The  treatise 
of  the  last  named  Professor  Seligman  considers 
the  best  existing  treatment  of  incidence.  This 
theory  is,  however,  a  method  rather  than  a  theory. 
It  regards  incidence  as  botmd  up  with  the  theory 
of  value  (q.  v.). 

With  such  contradictory  views  as  to  the  gen- 
eral theory  of  incidence,  it  is  wiser  to  discuss  con- 
crete taxes  than  any  general  principles. 

Taxes  are  usually  divided  into  direct  and  in- 
direct. Taxes  are  called  direct  taxes  when  the 
payment  is  made  by  the  person  taxed. 

Indirect  taxes  are  paid,  in  the  first  place,  by 
merchants  and  tradesmen,  but  it  is  understood 
that  they  recover  the  amount  paid  from  their 
customers.  The  principal  taxes  consist  of  the 
customs  duties  levied  upon  articles,  when  they 
are  imported  for  use  in  this  coimtry,  and  excise 
duties,  or  duties  levied  upon  goods  produced 
within  a  country. 

The  form  of  direct  tax  most  approved  is  un- 
doubtedly land  taxation.  The  suoject  of  the  in- 
cidence of  land  taxation  is  so  important  that  we 
quote  at  leneth  on  the  subject  from  Professor 
Seligman.     He  says : 

Theoretically  there  may  be  five  kinds  of  land  taxes: 

z.  Tax  on  economic  rent. 

a.  Tax  on  profits  from  agriculture. 

3.  Tax  according  to  net  produce. 

4.  Tax  according  to  quantity. 

5.  Tax  according  to  selling  value. 

A  tax  on  economic  rent  can  never  be  shifted.  Here  all 
writers  are  agreed.  As  regards  the  other  taxes,  Ricardo 
maintained  that  a  tax  on  the  value  of  land  or  on  produce  will 
raise  prices  and  fall  on  the  consumer.  Ricardo's  theory  would 
hold  good  on  two  conditions:  First,  that  there  was  an  abso- 
lute mobility  of  capital  and  labor:  and,  secondl^^,  that  the 
commtmity  m  questioi^  was  an  isolated  one.  It  is  assumed 
that  the  farmers  will  abandon  the  land  rather  than  ctiltivate  it 
at  a  loss,  and  that  a  decrease  of  supply  will  raise  price.  Now 
it  may  happen  that  an  increase  of  jprice  will  often  lead  to  a  de- 
crease of  consumption,  which  agam  will  react  on  the  price,  so 
that  at  best  only  a  part  and  not  the  whole  of  the  tax  would  be 
shifted  to  the  consumer.  But  in  actual  life  it  is  a  diffictilt 
matter  for  producers  to  decrease  the  supply  of  agrictiltural 
products.  The  tax  would  often  simply  have  the  influence  of 
reducing  the  farmer's  profits. 

In  the  case  of  cities  we  may  have  four  cases: 
I.  When  the  tax  is  levied  on  the  ground-owner  the  case  is 
simple.     The  value  of  a  lot  is  fixt  by  the  law  of  monopoly 
value.     Its  price  will  be  entirely  unaffected  by  the  imposition 
of  a  tax. 

a.  The  tax  may  be  levied  on  the  house-owner  apart  from 

the  question  whether  or  not  he  is  the  land- 

owner.    Buildings  represent  the  investment  of 

City         capital  and  labor.     A  special  tax  imposed  on 

•D-.-1  v.«>.4.«  the  building-owner  can  therefore  generally  be 

seal  Sitate  shifted. 

A  distinction  must,  however,  be  drawn  be- 
tween houses  already  constructed  and  those 
built  after  the  tax  is  imposed.     In  exceptional  cases  the  tax 
imposed  on  old  houses  cannot  be  shifted. 

3.  The  tax  is  levied  on  the  groxmd-owner.  who  is  at  the  same 
time  the  hotise-owner.  We  need  h«rc  only  ogmbine  the  two 
preceding  cases. 
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4.  The  tax  is  assessed  on  the  occupier  according  to  rental 
value.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  ground  rent  part  of 
the  tax  will  be  shifted  to  the  ground-owner.  But  this  is  not 
always  true,  for  three  reasons:  i.  The  ground  rent  may  be  so 
low  and  the  rent  so  high  that  the  builders  cannot  afford  to 
erect  any  more  houses.  This  means  an  increase  of  the  rents, 
a.  In  the  course  of  long  leases  any  intervening  increase  must 
rest  on  the  occupier.  He  cannot  improve  his  condition  imtil 
the  expiration  of  the  lease.  3.  But  even  in  the  case  of  short 
leases,  it  is  not  true  that  the  tax  can  always  be  shifted.  If  the 
competition  for  lodgings  be  such  that  the  rent  is  $aoo.  the  oc- 
cupier who  has  been  paying  $10  as  the  ground  tax  proportion 
of  the  whole  tax  will  not  pay  any  less  rent  for  the  premises  if 
his  tax  is  increased  to  $1^.  It  mijght,  indeed,  cause  the  ten- 
ant to  live  in  a  less  desirable  locality — i.  e.,  lower  his  stand- 
ard of  life.  The  occupier  could  evade  the  tax,  but  he  could 
not  shift  it. 

Taxes  on  other  property  than  land  obey  still 
more  complicated  laws  of  incidence.  Taxes  on 
luxury  cannot  be  shifted,  but  they  are  expensive 
in  collection,  depend  mainly  on  the  conscientious 
reporting  by  citizens  of  their  own  wealth,  with 
the  result  that  they  fall  only  on  a  few  conscien- 
tious citizens,  and  produce  a  great  deal  of  dis- 
honesty, with  a  very  small  profit  for  the  State. 

Taxes  on  income,  on  inheritance,  are  of  very 

great  importance,  but  of  such  importance  that 

we  consider  them  under  special  articles.     It  is 

generally  held  that  taxes  on  capital. 

Taxes       ^"  investments,  etc.,  can  be  shifted. 

.„  p„  .^_i    If  all  capital  were  mobile,  its  taxa- 

on capital    ^.^^  ^^^j^   undoubtedly  be  shifted; 

but  for  various  reasons,  such  as  the 
condition  of  the  market,  expense  of  the  process, 
all  capital  cannot  be  moved,  and  then  the  tax 
cannot  always  be  shifted.  Taxes  on  railroads, 
street-car  corporations,  etc.,  so  far  as  they  are 
not  taxes  on  land  values,  can  theoretically  be 
shifted  on  to  the  people  who  patronize  the  cars, 
etc.;  but  practically  they  often  cannot,  as  the 
rates  are  sometimes  fixt  hy  law,  more  often  by  a 
custom,  which  the  companies  cannot  break. 

A  few  other  taxes  may  be  briefly  considered. 
Poll  taxes,  once  common,  are  now  rare.  They 
fall  unjustly,  because  they  tax  the  poor  man  and 
the  wealthy  man  equally;  they  bring  too  little 
revenue  at  large  expense.  In  England,  they 
have  not  been  levied  since  William  III.  Stamp 
duties  are  generally  considered  more  cumber- 
some than  effective,  tho  in  England  and  Europe 
generally  they  are  still  common.  They  are  usu- 
ally indirect  taxes.  The  question  of  taxation  is 
more  and  more  being  limited  to  a  discussion 
which  is  wiser  of  two  or  three  great  classes  of  taxes. 

V.  Tax  Reform 

(For  the  position  and  arguments  of  the  advo- 
cates of  particular  tax  reforms,  see  Income  Tax; 
Inheritance  Tax;  Single  Tax.  For  the  argu- 
ments for  and  against  duties  for  protection,  see 
Protection;  Free  Trade.)  Generally  speak- 
ing, other  propositions  to  reform  taxation  may  be 
divided  into  the  two  great  classes  of  those  who 
would  concentrate  taxation  upon  land  and  those 
who,  in  various  ways,  would  seek  to  tax  all  per- 
sonal property.  As  representative  of  the  former 
class,  we  quote  a  short  paper  read  by  Prof.  S.  M. 
Dick,  before  the  American  Economic  Association, 
Aug.  24,  1892.     He  says: 

All  writers  and  teachers  dealing  with  the  subject  of  taxation, 
so  far  as  I  know,  are  agreed  that  the  American  taxing  system 
is  faulty  and  ought  to  be  reformed. 

Some  of  its  worst  defects  are:  It  puts  a  premium  on  dis- 
honesty; it  is  exceedingly  complex;  it  tends  to  widen  the 
breach  already  existing  in  society.  There  are  two  reasons 
why  a  reform  is  difficult  to  inaugurate:  First,  the  rich  men  do 
not  want  it.    Second,  the  farmers  do  not  want  it. 


Our  present  system  is  a  system  of  100  yeais  ago.     At  that 

time  millionaires  and  monopolies  were  unknown  to  America. 

Our  system  was  more  nearly  just  then  than  it 

is  possible  for  it  to  be  now.     Since  new  factors 

Land         ^  wealth  have  been  introduced,  new  methods 

TavaHAti     ^  taxation  are  necessary. 

lazauou  j^  ,8,5  ^^e  personal  property  in  Ohio  was 
nearly  equal  in  value  to  the  r^  estate.  In 
x88o  the  realty  amounted  to  $1,213,645,053, 
while  the  personal  property  is  listed  at  only  $540.«53,393. 
Assuming  that  the  personal  propertv  is  worth  as  mudi  as  the 
real,  we  nave  $673,092,760  c»  taxable  personal  property  bear- 
ing no  portion  of  the  public  burden.  In  the  city  of  Cincin- 
nati in  1867  the  personal  property  was  valued  at  $68.4x3,285. 
and  the  real  at  $68,596,040,  while  in  1880  the  real  was  valued 
at  $139,956,980,  and  the  personal  at  only  $37,578^376.  This 
apparent  decrease  of  personal  property  is  not  limited  to  Cin- 
cmnati^  The  same  is  true  in  other  large  cities  in  Ohio.  Per- 
sonal property,  therefore,  escapes  taxation.  The  most  logical 
basis  tor  a  system  of  local  taxation  is  real  estate.  The  taxa- 
tion of  mortgages  is  a  question  of  great  interest  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  since  the  census  of  x8oo  shows  that  there 
are  13.600,152  families  and  9,000.000  of  mortgages  in  the 
U.S.     Mortgages,  so  far.  have  not  been  successfully  taxed. 

If  taxation  were  on  real  estate  alone  in  Ohio,  those  counties 
most  given  to  farming  would  save,  per  aimum.  from  15  to  30 
per  cent  of  all  the  tax  now  paid  for  state  purposes. 

Had  real  estate  alone  been  taxed  in  189  x,  and  had  the  same 
amount  of  tax  been  required  for  state  purposes  that  was  de- 
manded, the  four  counties  containing  the  four  largest  cities 
in  Ohio  would  have  paid  $147,889.30  more  than  they  did  pay. 
The  four  cities  would  have  ^id  much  more  than  this,  and  the 
farm  hands  in  those  counties  would  have  saved  a  Utrge  per 
cent  of  their  tax. 

It  is  very  evident  from  the  facts  ascertained  in  the  investi« 
gation  that  Ohio  farmers  would  be  largely  the  gainers  if  per- 
sonal property  were  exempt  from  taxation. 

The  above  paper  is  not,  however,  to  be  under- 
stood to  comnut  Professor  Dick  or  his  fellow 
thinkers  to  a  sole  tax  on  real  estate.  It  was 
shown  in  the  debate  that  followed  that  the  pro- 
fessor would  not  limit  taxation  to  this.  On  this 
point  Professor  Seligman  said  (and  Professor  Dick 
agreed  with  him) : 

The  thought  is  perhai^  in  harmony  with  that  of  a  large 
number  of  tax  reformers  in  this  cotmtry.  that  the  best  basis, 
or  at  least  a  very  good  basis,  for  local  taxation  would  be  real 
property.  Henry  George  goes  one  step  farther,  and  maintains 
that  the  basis  should  be  land  exclusive  ai  improvements.  My 
objection  is  that  while  the  plan  has  many  advantages  of  ease 
and  convenience  of  collection,  and  of  non-inducement  to 
fraud,  it  fails  of  equality  and  tmiformity.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  after  all  the  contests  over  principles  of  taxation,  modem 
science  has  settled  down  on  a  taxation  according  to  ability  and 
means  rather  than  on  a  taxation  according  to  benefits,  tho  it  is 
true  that  in  local  taxation  this  principle  must  be  modified 
somewhat  by  the  principle  of  benefits  to  the  individual  and 
his  property.  As  real  property  has  a  large  share  of  the  bene- 
fits of  state  and  mtmicipal  protection,  it  ought  to  bear  a  large 
share  of  the  taxation.  It  is  hopeless  to  suppose  that  the 
farmers  of  this  country  will  ever  consent  to  aboush  the  tax  on 
personal  property  unless  we  replace  it  by  something  which  will 
reach  the  bondholders,  and  tax  the  holders  of  millions  who  did 
not  get  their  wealth  from  real  estate.  No  system  of  local  tax- 
ation can  be  worked  out  without  taking  into  account  the  gen- 
eral state  and  national  taxation  system,  all  three  systems 
trying  to  get  at  the  facility  of  the  individual. 

This  general  proposition  to  concentrate  taxa- 
tion on  land  is  the  one  supported  by  the  report 
of  the  Illinois  Bureau  of  Labor,  quoted  above. 
It  says: 

To  adopt  the  site-value  method  of  taxation  is  to  invite 
general  prosperity.  With  personal  property  exempt,  its  in- 
creased consumption  would  increase  the  demand  for  it,  and 
consequently  multiply  business  opportunities  in  connection 
with  making,  carrying,  and  selling  it.  With  landed  improve- 
ments also  exempt,  larger  and  better  homes  would  oe  de- 
manded, to  the  stimulation  of  all  branches  of  the  building  in- 
dustry. With  vacant  lots  taxed  the  same  as  if  improved,  and 
so  much  that  it  would  be  unprofitable  to  hold  them  long  out 
of  use.  speculative  values  would  decline  and  business  be  no 
longer  obstructed  by  exorbitant  prices  for  location. 

Working  men  woidd  pay  in  taxes  only  what  their  ground 
rent  privileges  were  worth.  Farmers  would  pay  in  taxes  not 
more  than  their  farms  would  rent  for  if  wholly  denuded  of 
buildings,  fences,  and  drains,  and  turned  back  into  raw 
praine.  Every, one  would  be  benefited  through  reduced 
toxes,  or  better  mcomes,  or  both — every  one  except  the  mere 
monopolizer  of  public  benefits. 

Ana  the  cry  of  fraudulent  taxation,  on  any  other  account 
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than  an  occasional  personal  dereliction,  like  a  post-office  em- 
bezxlement  or  a  baxuc  robbery,  woiild  be  heard  no  more. 

Simple,  practical,  natural,  scientific,  and  just  as  the  site- 
value  tax  doubtless  is  as  a  method  of  raising  public  revenues, 
it  is  at  the  same  time  recommended  by  its  supporters  as  the 
solution  of  the  labor  ciuestion,  or.  more  correctly,  as  the 
natural  way  of  reinvesting  every  laborer  with  power  to  settle 
his  own  labor  question  for  himself.  For  it  is  not  the  power  of 
employers,  but  the  necessities  of  the  unemployed  or  the  inad- 
equately employed,  that  makes  employment  precarious  and 
wages  low.  It  is  not  the  clubs  of  policemen  nor  the  weapons 
of  soldiers  that  defeat  strikes;  it  is  the  tmderbidding  of  men  in 
worse  plight  than  the  strikers.  The  simple  remedy  is  by  free- 
ing business  from  monopoly  and  tax  burdens  to  open  the  way 
for  unlimited  opportunities  for  employment,  so  that  none 
need  take  another's  place  in  order  to  get  remtmerative  work 
himself.     This,  it  is  claimed,  the  site- value  tax  would  do. 

As  an  example  of  those  who  strive  to  tax  per- 
sonal property  more  rigorously  we  quote  the 
Hon.  Mr.  Winn,  in  an  address  made  in  Faneuil 
Hall,  Boston,  Oct.  7,  1891.     He  said: 

When  personal  property  is  all  taxed,  the  owner  of  a  house 
caimot  collect  the  tax  on  it  from  his  tenant  by  making  him 
pay  more  rent.     He  must  bear  his  own  taxes. 

But,  when  personal  property  is  permitted  to  escape,  the 
landlord  can  make  his  tenant  bear  the  tax  on  the  house  by 
^larging  that  much  more  rent. 

The  reason  is  that,  if  capital  in  buildings  escapes  taxation 
by  throwing  the  tax  on  the  tenant,  capital  outside,  if  taxed, 
Will  flow  into  buildings  to  get  the  same  advantage,  till  it  can 
be  got  no  more. 

But  if  the  outside  capital  is  not  taxed  it  will  not  flow  into 
buildings,  which  always  are  taxed,  imtil  the  tenants  are 
willing  by  a  higher  rent  to  bear  the  new  tax 
the  capital  has  to  assume 

Xazation  Th*^  ^  *^«  ^^'V  ^^y  ^^  ^^®  situation.  Here 
-  0-«,«t-l     **  *^®  method  by  which  the  rich  throw  their 

01  vapixmi  taxes  over  on  to  the  poor,  who  are  not  in  the 
tax  lists  at  all.  They  get  chattels  exempted, 
or  take  care  that  the  laws  are  lax  enough 
to  permit  their  escape  from  taxation.  And  by  this  the  poor 
men  who  have  no  property  whatever,  but  who  must  nave 
shelter,  and  who  never  dream  they  are  paying  taxes,  are 
haled  m  to  bear  not  only  the  taxes  of  the  tax-dodging  mil- 
lionaire, but  those  of  their  landlords  as  well. 

Data  have  been  collected  which  show  that  the  rent  of  the 
poor  whose  incomes  are  less  than  $1,000  is  four  times  as  great 
according  to  their  means  as  the  rent  borne  by  persons  whose 
incomes  exceed  $7 .500.  So  a  tax  on  rent,  if  borne  by  tenants, 
is  grossly  disproportionate. 

Come  at  it  from  another  direction.  The  report  of  the  tax 
committee  of  the  Boston  Executive  Business  Association, 
written  by  one  who  desires  to  exempt  this  class  of  property, 
and  who  would  naturally  underestimate  its  amount,  de- 
clares: 

"The  personal  property  of  both  city  and  state,  which  under 
the  law  IS  subject  to  taxation,  caxmot  be  less  than  twice  the 
'  value  of  the  real  estate." 

If  this  is  so,  more  than  $a, 000.000.000  escapes  taxation,  and 
the  people  are  cheated  out  of  about  $17,000,000  per  annum. 
I  understand  that  Mr.  Robert  Giffen  estimates  the  wealth  of 
England  to  be  about  one  sixth  in  land.  Applying  this  scale 
to  Massachusetts,  and  somewhat  less  than  $1,700,000,000  es- 
capes taxation,  and  the  loss  of  taxes  is  $14,000,000  to  $15.- 
000,000.  .  .  . 

I  believe  that  the  whole  assessment  of  estates  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  Tax  Commissioner,  who  should  appoint  the 
local  assessors,  and  that  they  should  be  paid  by  the  state.  I 
believe  that  the  tax  on  private  personal  property  should  be  an 
excise — a  state  tax  at  a  uniform  rate  through  the  common- 
wealth— which  should  be  the  average  tax  rate  as  now  laid  on 
corporations.  I  believe  that  the  personal  property  tax  col- 
lected should  be  distributed  to  the  cities  and  towns  m  propor- 
tion to  the  value  of  their  real  estate,  with  such  concession  as 
may  be  reasonable  to  places  of  taxpa^^ers'  residence.  Or  that 
the  state  riiould  help  the  municipalities  with  the  proceeds  in 
the  support  of  schools  and  roads  and  such  other  expenses  as 
the  state  may  wisely  assume.  I  believe  that  every  taxpayer 
should  be  compelled  to  give  in  a  sworn  list  of  his  personal 
property  under  penalty  of  double  doomage  at  least.  And  if 
this  is  not  enough  we  may  adopt  the  Swus  system  of  exam- 
isilsg  the  estates  in  probate. 

VL  Separation  of  State  from  Local  Taxation 

Since  the  Conference  on  Taxation,  held  at 
Buffalo  in  1901  in  connection  with  the  Buffalo 
Exposition,  there  has  been  a  marked  movement 
in  the  direction  of  tax  reform  starting  with  the 
separation  of  state  from  local  taxation  as  to 
sources  of  revenue. 

This  ba9  been  most  carefully  and  extensively 


worked  out  by  the  California  commission  above 
referred  to.     We  quote  from  them  as  follows: 

The  commission  recommends: 

z.  Separation  of  state  from  local  taxation  as  to  sources  of 
revenue. 

This  is  the  first  step  in  reform. 

Complete  separation  implies  that  the  state  shall  collect  its 
revenues  from  sources  other  than  a  direct  levy  on  real  and 
personal  property  of  individuals,  leaving  to  the  counties  and 
cities  the  exclusive  right  to  tax  such  property  for  local  pur- 
poses. 

This  will  take  the  burden  of  direct  state  taxation  off  real 
estate,  and  save  the  owners  of  real  estate  about  $4,000,000 
annually. 

It  establishes,  at  once,  home  rule  in  matters  of  local  taxa- 
tion. 

It  abolishes,  at  once,  any  necessity  for  equalization  between 
counties,  and  cures  the  evils  state  equalization  fails  to  reach. 

The  property  belonging  to  the  subjects  selected  for  state 
taxation  shall,  so  far  as  it  is  reached  by  the  state,  whether 
through  its  earnings  or  directly,  be  exempt  from  local  taxa- 
tion. 

Separation,  while  not  a  remedy  in  and  of  itself,  except  for 
the  evils  arising  from  the  breakdown  of  so-called  equalization, 
opens  the  way  for  a  proper  classification  of  the  subjects  of 
state  taxation,  and  makes  it  possible  to  tax  each  class  with  a 
greater  approximation  to  equality  than  is  possible  without  it. 

The  exact  boimdary  line,  the  Ime  of  "separation."  between 
the  state's  power  of  taxation  and  the  powers  to  be  exercised 
by  the  cotmties  and  their  subdivisions,  will  be  defined  in  con- 
nection with  each  class  of  subjects  selected  for  state  taxation. 

(See  36.  "  New  Sources/'  below.) 

a.  That  an  absolute  divorce  between  state  and  local  taxa- 
tion be  the  ultimate  aim.  and  that  as  nearly  complete  sepa- 
ration as  possible  be  attained  at  the  very  outset. 

3.  That  the  state  derive  its  revenues  from  the  following 
sources: 

a.  Old  sources  continued, 
(i)  The  poll  tax. 

(a)  The  inheritance  tax. 

(3)  The  tax  on  insurance  premiums  (modified  to  remove 
existing  discriminations) . 

{a)  The  annual  franchise  tax  on  corporations  (modified  and 
made  proportional). 

(5)  All  fees  now  collected. 

(6;  All  collections  by  state  institutions  (some  of  which  may 
be  increased). 

(7)  AH  earnings  of  state  property  and  investments. 

(8)  The  revenue  from  sale  of  state  lands. 

N.  B. — The  right  to  levy  on  general  property  should  .not  be 
surrendered,  but  shoidd  be  resorted  to  only  to  make  good  a 
deficit. 

b.  New  sources. 

(i)  A  gross  earnings  tax  on  railroads:  street-railroads;  ex- 
press companies;  car  companies;  light,  heat,  and  power  com- 
panies; telegraph  and  telephone  companies,  at  rates  fixt  for 
a  period  of  six  years  by  constitutional  enactment,  after  which 
time  thev  may  be  amended  by  the  legislature,  but  not  more 
frequently  than  once  every  six  years. 

This  tax  is  to  be  in  lieu  of  all  other  taxes  except  taxes  on 
property  not  necessarily  used  in  the  operations  conducted  by 
the  companies.  The  counties  and  cities  would,  therefore, 
be  forbidden  to  tax  this  class  of  corporations. 

(a)  A  tax  on  the  shares  of  capital  stock  of  all  banks  at  i  per 
cent  of  the  book  value  of  the  stock.  The  book  value  is  the 
sum  of  the  paid-up  capital  and  the  accumulated  surplus  and 
tmdivided  profits. 

This  tax,  like  the  gross  earnings  tax.  is  to  be  in  lieu  of  all 
other  taxes  on  the  banks,  except  taxes  on  real  estate,  the 
assessed  value  of  which  is.  however,  to  be  deducted  from  the 
capital  before  the  i  per  cent  rate  is  applied.  Cities  and  coun- 
ties would  be  deprived  of  the  right  to  tax  banks  except  on 
their  real  estate  and  mortgages. 

(3)  A  tax  at  the  rate  of  i  per  cent  on  the  assessed  value  of  all 
corporate  franchises  of  every  sort,  not  covered  by  the  above- 
mentioned  taxes,  such  franchises  to  be  valued  by  the  state 
Board  of  Equalization.  This  tax.  also,  would  be  in  lieu  of 
local  taxes  on  such  franchises. 

The  separation  of  state  from  local  taxation  as 
to  sources  of  revenue  has  come  to  be  generally 
recognized  as  the  one  feasible  pathway  for  tax 
reform. 

Many  of  the  Eastern  states  have  introduced 
the  plan  for  separation  of  state  from  local  taxa- 
tion.    Pennsylvania  was  the  pioneer 

Sevaration  ^^  *^^  ^*"®'  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^"^^  ^  ^^^' 

in  Other     ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  many  years.     New 

States       York   has,    after  twenty-five    years 

of    gradual    evolution,     attained    a 

similar  position.    We  have  selected 

these    two    states,    together    with    Connecticut, 

Ohio,  and  Minnesota,  each  with  more  or  less  com- 
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plete  separation,  to  illustrate  the  way  this  plan 
works  in  other  states. 

RjBFKRBNCES;  Plchti.  Introductum  to  PuUk  Finana:  Sclig- 
man,  Essays  en  Taxation:  A<lams.  Scifncf  of  Finance,  Ely, 
Taxation  in  Amtfriaiit  StaU-s  and  CiUes.  Twelfth  Consul  of 
the  U.  S..  Volume  OH  Wifoith,  Debt,  and  Taxaiion, 

TCHAYKOVSKY,  H.  W. :  Father  of  the  Rus- 
sian revolutionary  movement,  publicist,  and 
propagamlit^t;  bom  i8^i  in  northeastern  Russia, 
He  prepared  himself  lor  the  University  of  St. 
Petersburg,  where  he  studied  natural  sciences, 
and  was  graduated  in  1873,  altho  he  was  arrested 
during  his  final  examinations  and  detained  for 
several  months.  This,  with  a  number  of  previ- 
ous experiences,  opened  his  eyes  fully  to  the  arbi- 
trary ways  of  the  bureaucracy,  and  the  uselessness 
of  trusting  the  czar.  He  oj^nly  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  people,  and  for  thirty  years  has 
worked,  spoken,  and  written  in  their  behalf.  He 
knows  the  people,  since  he  has  in  turn  been 
school-teacher,  tanner  *  ship-carpenter,  laborer  in 
a  sugar-reiinery,  newspaper  corresyjondent,  editor, 
traveling  salesman,  chemist,  superintendent  of 
factories.  His  extensive  travels,  including  a  stay 
of  four  years  in  the  United  States,  and  his  studies 
abroad  have  also  given  him  a  full  knowledge  of 
free  countries.  He  is  the  author  of  numerous 
pamphlets  on  the  political  and  industrial  situa- 
tion  m  Russia, 

TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  AND  MANUAL 
TRAINING:  We  include  under  this  general  head- 
ing three  subjects  which  are  distinct,  altho  con- 
tinually confounded  in  the  public  mind — trade 
education,  teclmical  education*  and  manual  train- 
ing. We  consider  them  under  one  head,  in  order 
that,  by  placing  the  subjects  side  by 
Deflnitiona  ^^^^'  ^%  important  differences  be- 
tween them  may  be  clearly  brought 
out.  We  commence  with  definitions. 
Trade  education  is  the  preparing  of  craftsmen 
for  practical  work  in  a  particular  trade.  Tech- 
nical education  is  the  teaching  of  the  sciences 
in  their  practical  application  to  the  material  in- 
terests of  man.  A  good  trade-school  may  be  a 
very  poor  technical  school,  while  a  good  techni- 
cal school  is  not  of  necessity  a  good  trade-school. 
Manual  training  is  different  from  either;  it  is 
instruction  in  the  use  of  tools  as  a  part  of  a  com- 
plete educational  discipline.  Trade-schools  seek 
to  turn  out  craftsmen;  technical  schools  seek  to 
turn  out  scientific  specialists  and  professional 
men,  such  as  civil  engineers,  architects,  etc.; 
manual  training  seeks  to  develop  complete  man- 
hood and  womanhood  by  developing  dexterity 
of  hand  as  well  as  head.  We  must  consider  the 
three  in  their  modem  chronological  development. 

L  Teclmical  Schools 

Science  is  modern;  scicntilic  schools  are  there- 
fore modern.  When  Count  Rumford,  in  1799* 
founded  the  Royal  Institution  in  London,  he  in- 
tended it  to  be  a  technical  school,  altho  it  was 
later  diverted  into  a  chemical  laboratory  in  wliich 
Da\^,  Thomas  Young,  Faraday*  Tv^idall,  Ray- 
leigh,  and  others  did  their  ^at  work.  This  at- 
tempt at  founding  a  technical  school  had,  how- 
ever, been  preceded  on  the  Continent  by  half 
a  century.  The  Polytechnicum  at  Brunswick, 
Germany,  was  established  1745;  that  of  Fonts  ct 
Chanssies  at  Paris  in  1747,  Mining  schools  were 
founded:  Freiberg,  Saxony,  1765;  St.  Petersburg, 
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Russia,  1773;  Clausthal,  Prussia,  1775;  Paris; 
1778.  The  Polytechnique  at  Paris  dates  from 
1794;  that  at  Stockholm,  Sweden,  from  1798. 
With  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century 
these  schools  began  to  multiply  rapidlj^- 

Technical  education   has  reached   its  highest 
development  and  its  largest  extent  in  Germany. 
A  sharp  distinction  should  be  made  between  tl 
iechnische  Hochschnlen  and  the  geuvrblicki'  M 
tchchulcn  or  Industrieschiden.    The  former  nequi 
a  thorough  preparation   and  co 

Germany    spond  really  to  the  university  faci 
^     ties  of  law,  medicine,  theology.  ai 
philosophy.   Graduation  from  a  G^ 
nasium  or  Rcalgyfnnasium   or  Oberrcalscktde 
necessary  for  admission  to  these  schools,     The]^ 
require  an  attendance  of  six  years  for  graduation, 
and  grant  the  doctorate  in  engineering  on  the 
presentation    of    a   satisfactory    thesis    and    the 
passing  of  requisite  examinations. 

The    Ituhisttieschulen    or    gewerbliche    Aliticl- 
schiden  are  satisfied  with  less  preparation,  e 
that  of  a   Unterreahchule,   Hdnerc  Butgersdm 
etc.     They  intend  to  furnish  a  more  practi 
education,  at  less  expense,  and,  as  a  rule,  soi 
what  more  specific. 

Germany  had  nine  teclmical  colleges  or  Hoa 
sckulen    in    1905.     The  largest — Berlin-Chariot- 
tenburg — has   402   instructors  and   about  4*200 
students,  and   offered    aSi    courses.     The    total 
number   of   students   in    the    nine    colleges   w; 
(igoj)   14,626,  of  w^hom    2,242   were   foreigners, 
and  that  of  instructors  1,145.     ^^"^^  preeminenolj 
of  Germany  in  certain  industries,  e.  g,,  dyeinj" 
is  due   to   these  schcKjls.     A  dauntless,  earnest 
untiring  pursuit  of  science   is  preeminently  tl 
mission  of  the  German  technical  high  schools 
to-day. 

The  Iftdustrieschuleti  are  intended  to  furnish  a 
general  education  in  technology  with  the  thor? 
ough  mastery  of  some  particular  branch  (boi* 
theoretically  and  practically)  arising  out  of  loc 
needs  and  conditions.  If  one  of  these  institi 
tions  has  only  one  department  it  is  called  a  Faci 
schule,  e.  g.,  that  at  Wurzburg,  Bavaria,  for  the 
construction  of  machinery.  There  are  at  present 
t"wenty-four  schools  belonging  to  this  categoryjH 
the  best  knowTi  is  that  at  Chemnitz,  Saxony,  es^| 
tablished  1836,  with  the  departments  of  mechan- 
ics, chemistry,  construction,  requiring  three  years 
and  a  half,  and  electro -technics,  four  years.  * 

The  schools  and  museums »of  industrial  art 
cupy  the  middle  ground  between  the  schools 
fine  "arts  and  the  trade-schools.     Their  object  is 
apply  the  principles  of  art  to  the  trades,  and  th' 
raise  the  standard  of  taste.     (See  article  Re 
VAL    OF    Handicrafts.)     Germany    has    thi 
schools  of  this  kind,  scattered  pretty  well  ove' 
the  whole  empire.     The  applicants  for  admission 
must  have  had  some  practical  experience  and  ~ 
theoretical  knowledge  of  the  branch  in  which  thi 
seek  instruction.     The  huiustri^  Halle  at  Carli 
ruhe  was  founded   1865;  those  at  Munich 
Berlin,  1S67. 

The    schools  for  fgremen    (Werkmeister)    pro- 
pose to  train  experts  of  medium  grade  in  differ- 
ent branches.     Germany  has  twenty- 
one  schools  of  this  kind;  the  one  at 
Chemnitz,  Saxony,   was  establish 
1855;  the  applicants  must  have 
least  two  years'  experience  at  t* 
trade,  and  must  be  at  least  sixteen  years  old. 

Germany  has  schools  for  almost  every  indiv: 
ual  trade. 
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Women  have  not  been  neglected  in  this  gen- 
eral educational  scheme.  Schools  for  trades 
which  women  may  choose  aboimd ;  cooking,  em- 
broidery, nursing,  textile,  commercial  subjects, 
etc.,  are  taught,  and  efficient  workwomen  are 
trained  in  them.  Prussia  had  (1901)  603  schools 
with  24,313  students;  Bavaria  39,  with  3,462; 
Saxony  24,  with  1,800;  Wurttemberg  42,  with 
nearly  6,300. 

The  lowest  industrial  schools  of  Germany  are 
the  so-called  ForthUdungsschulen  or  continuation 
schools.  They  supplement  the  general  continu- 
ation schools  by  giving  all  kinds  of  practical  in- 
formation for  the  earning  of  a  livelihood,  and  are 
found  in  every  community  where  industrial  con- 
ditions make  such  instruction  expedient.  Attend- 
ance is  generally  compulsory.  There  are  nearly 
3,000  schools  of  this  character,  scattered  over  the 
whole  German  Empire. 

Austria  has  eight  technical  colleges,  or  tech- 
nische  Hochschtden,  supported  by  the  State.  They 
are  modeled  after  those  of  Germany,  with  four  to 
six  departments.  The  total  number  of  instruct- 
ors was,  in  1906,  545;  that  of  students,  9,176. 
The  best  known  is  that  of  Vienna  with  112  m- 
structors  and  2,774  students. 

Belgium  has  no  technical  schools  which  take 
rank  with  those  of  Germany  and  Austria ;  but  the 
demand  along  this  line  is  met  to  a 
large  extent  by  special  courses  in 
engineering,  mming,  and  manufac- 
tures, given  by  or  in  connection  with 
the  four  universities.  The  students  of 
technology  numbered  2 ,046  in  1 904-5 . 
France  has  twelve  technical  high  schools  which 
have  done  excellent  work;  their  combined  regis- 
tration was  1,992  in  1903.  The  Acole  Polytech- 
nique,  established  in  1794.  is  the  best  known;  it 
has  370  students. 

England  has  only  two  institutions  which  belong 
in  this  class,  the  Royal  College  of  Science,  with 
34  instructors  and  300  students;  the  City  and 
Guilds  Central  Technical  College  with  33  instruct- 
ors and  430  students,  both  connected  with  Lon- 
don University.  The  imiversities  supply  this  need 
to  a  large  extent  by  special  courses.  Other  coun- 
tries which  have  institutions  of  this  kind  are  as 
follows:  Hungary,  Holland,  Italy,  Greece,  Spain, 
Portugal,  Scotland,  Sweden,  Finland,  Canada, 
and  Japan. 

Russia  deserves  special  mention,  because  she 
has  twelve  institutions  of  higher  technical  instruc- 
tion with  a  total  enrolment  of  11,356,  and  be- 
cause a  very  large  number  of  Russian  students  go 
to  Germany  and  Switzerland  to  study  technology. 
Switzerland,  too,  needs  separate  mention  be- 
cause of  her  excellent  Polytechnicum  at  Zurich, 
with  178  instructors  and  1,293  students  in  1905. 
It  has  the  six  departments  usual  to  a  German 
school  of  this  character  and  one  in  philosophical 
and  political  science. 

The  system  of  instruction  in  the  United  States 
has  until  recently  been  based  on  that  of  England ; 
that  is,  the  schools  of  technology  were  not  gradu- 
aie  schools,  but  received  students  with  widely 
differing  preparation,  altho  graduation  from  a 
high  school  was  usually  required  in  the  better 
class    institutions.     The    requirements    for    ad- 
mission have,  however,  been  raised 
Tf«it^atat««^^^^*^"*^y  imtil  they  are  equal  to 
"those  of  the  best  colleges;  permit- 
ting, of  course,  the  substitution  of 
scientific,  mathematical,  and  modem  lanpia^e 
9tadi^  for  Gr^k  and  Latin,    The  instruction  is 


I' 


of  the  same  grade  as  in  the  colleges,  altho  along 
different  lines.  In  190^  there  were  forty  institu- 
tions of  this  kind  witn  instructors  as  follows: 
preparatory  departments,  107  men,  34  women; 
collegiate  aepartments,  1,506  men,  120  women; 
total  number  of  men,  1,586;  women,  161.  The 
students  numbered  in  the  preparatory  depart- 
ment, 3,288  men,  804  women;  the  collegiate, 
13,997  men,  1,237  women;  the  graduate,  203  men, 
32  women.  Grand  total,  19,765  men  and  2,614 
women.  These  institutions  have  15  fellowships 
and  951  scholarships.  Their  equipment  is :  books, 
65,795,  and  pamphlets,  159,187,  to  the  value  of 
1,176,424;  scientific  apparatus  and  machinery 
worth  $4.45if052;  grounds  and  buildings  valued 
at  $25,171,943;  productive  fimds,  $13,748,820. 

The  dates  of  foundation  of  the  more  important 
institutions  are :  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute 
at  Troy,  N.  Y.,  established  in  1824,  to  train  civil 
engineers ;  Sheffield  Scientific  School  of  Yale  Uni- 
versity (1847);  Lawrence  Scientific  School  of 
Harvard  (1848);  Chandler  Scientific  School  of 
Dartmouth  (1852).  In  1862  Congress  voted  land 
grants  to  the  several  states  to  enable  them  to  build 
institutions  for  teaching  agriculture  and  mechan- 
ics. Most  of  the  state  universities  established  sci- 
entific schools.  Cornell  became  prominent  for  its 
scientific  teaching.  Washington  University,  at 
St.  Louis,  organized  its  School  of  Engineering,  and 
Columbia  College  its  School  of  Mines.  The  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology  was  chartered  in 
1 86 1  and  opened  in  1865;  the  Worcester  (Mass.) 
Polytechnic  Institute,  1867 ;  the  Stevens  Institute, 
Hoboken,  N.  J.,  187 1;  the  Rose  Polytechnic  In- 
stitute, Terra  Haute,  Ind.,  i88v,  the  Case  School 
of  Applied  Science  at  Cleveland,  in  1891. 

In  1906  there  were  forty-four  colleges  of  this 
kind  with  an  income  of  $6,235,3 14. 

11.  Trade-Schools 

Trade-schools  are  attempts  to  develop  crafts- 
men in  place  of  the  apprentice  system,  which  is 
all  but  gone.  (See  Apprenticeship.)  Those  of 
Germany  have  already  been  described. 

Austria  has  an  extensive  system  of  trade-schools 
which  dates  back  to  1 7  5 1 . 

1.  The  centred  industrial  educational  institu- 
tions. These  are  all  located  in  Vienna,  with  the 
exception  of  that  at  Prague. 

2.  Schools  for  important  groups  of  trades.  There 
are  two  grades  in  this  class,  the  higher  industrial 
schools  requiring  graduation  from  a  Realschule  or 
Gymnasium,  ana  intending  to  train  in  one  year 
specialists  for  either  administrative  officers  in  in- 
dustrial establishments,  or  specialists  in  a  par- 
ticular line,  e.  g.,  master  builders  and  contractors, 
or  master  mechanics  in  the  railway  service,  etc., 
or  finally  superintendents  of  breweries,  distiller- 
ies, etc.  For  the  highest  positions  along  all  these 
hnes  the  course  requires  four  years  for  comple- 
tion. The  lower  schools  are  those  for  foremen 
and  are  similar  to  those  of  Germany.  There  are 
eighteen  schools  of  the  latter  kind. 

3.  Schools  for  particular  trades.  They  require 
graduation  from  a  common  school,  the  passing 
of  the  fourteenth  year,  and  prepare  for  special 
trades,  e.g.,  lace-work  and  embroidery;  weaving, 
knitting,  etc.;  wood,  iron,  and  stone  work; 
earthen-  and  glassware;  metal  working;  house- 
smithing,  machine  construction,  drawing  and 
modeling,  watch-  and  clock-making ,  etc .  In  1 900 
Austria  had  ninety-six  State  schools  of  this  kmd 
with  8,815  pupils,  and  sixty-two  private  schools. 
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Belgium  leaves  industrial  education  to  the  ini- 
tiative of  the  communes  and  to  pri- 

B«lffiiim  ^^^  enterprise,  but  subsidizes  these 
•  schools.     The  trade-schools  for  girls 

antedate  those  for  boys,  originating 
in  1865  in  Brussels. 

The  industrial  education  of  boys  is  given  in  the 
Scales  industrielles,  which  furnish  general  courses 
pertaining  to  industries;  in  trade-schools,  which 
teach  both  the  theory  and  practise  of  a  particular 
trade ;  in  superior  trade  and  technical  schools ;  in 
Saint  Luke  trade-schools;  apprentice  shops  for 
males;  and  in  trade  courses  for  males.  The  dif- 
ferent trades  are  covered  in  these  various  schools. 

Canada  has  aside  from  its  dairy  and  agricultu- 
ral schools  7  industrial  schools  in  the  province 
of  Quebec,  and  6  in  that  of  Ontario. 

France  finally  abolished  the  gilds  in  1791,  and 

established  a  previously  private  trade-school  as  a 

national  one  in  1 799.     Since  that  time  the  system 

has  grown,   partly  through  private 

France  ^"^  partly  through  public  initiative, 
until  in  1900  there  were  292  schools 
receiving  government  aid.  She  has 
now  a  remarkably  complete  system  of  trade  and 
technical  schools,  furnishing  industrial  education 
from  simple  operations  to  advanced  training  for 
engineers.  The  schools  present  no  distinctive 
features  that  have  not  already  been  presented  in 
connection  with  other  countries.  There  are  6 
national  schools  of  arts  and  trades,  2  schools  of 
horology,  33  practical  schools  of  commerce  and 
industry  (7  of  these  for  girls),  20  practical  schools 
of  industry,  35  schools  of  industries  with  5,550 
pupils,  13  municipal  trade-schools  in  Paris  with 
1,385  pupils,  and  about  370  private  industrial 
schools  with  92,000  pupils.  Numerous  societies 
provide  for  courses  in  weaving,  cutting,  dress- 
making, millinerv,  etc.,  for  girls. 

Great  Britain  has  no  national  system  of  indus- 
trial education,  altho  she  has  numerous  and,  in 
many  cases,  fine  trade-schools,  maintained  by 
municipalities  or  private  institutions. 
«!.««♦  Ti,^>«i*«  The  City  and  Guilds  of  London  In- 
ureat Britain g^j^^^  was  organized  1878,  and  es- 
tablished Finsbury  College  in  1883. 
There  are  over  forty  of  these  higher  schools  in 
Great  Britain  with  an  ever-growing  number  of 
students.  The  secondary  schools  are  also  numer- 
ous. They  are  generally  divided  into  secondary 
day-schools,  or  schools  of  science,  of  which  there 
are  about  230  with  32,625  pupils;  in  the  other 
class  of  secondary  day-schools  partly  doing  indus- 
trial work,  there  are  253  establishments;  so-called 
science  classes  are  given  in  489  schools  to  nearly 
46,000  pupils,  earning  a  grant  01  ;£40,859.  Science 
examinations  are  held  in  1,325  centers,  and  over 
18,600  passed  first-class,  over  31,000  second- 
class.  Besides,  there  are  numerous  scholarships 
and  exhibitions,  e.  g.,  the  Whitworth  and  the 
National.  The  evening-schools,  too,  are  doing 
considerable  work  in  this  line,  both  as  centers  of 
manual  and  industrial  training.  Those  of  them 
which  earned  a  grant  in  1904  numbered  5,579, 
with  25,517  instructors  and  696,882  pupils — 
422,478  males  and  274,404  females.  Some  took 
instruction  in  several  subjects,  but  the  majority 
only  in  one.  There  are  several  museums  of  indus- 
trial art ;  and  the  Royal  College  of  Science  gives 
instruction  in  chemistry,  biology,  metallurgy, 
and  mining,  in  addition  to  other  subjects.  The 
total  number  of  schools  of  art  in  Great  Britain  is 
said  to  be  230.  Industrial  education  is,  however, 
not  as  popular  as  on  the  Continent  owing  to  a 


conflict  in  laws,  one  of  which  holds  that  trades 
cannot  be  taught  in  a  school,  while  another  holds 
that  trades  cannot  be  taught  without  a  school. 
The  great  enthusiasm  for  outdoor  sports  also 
militates  against  theoretical  instruction  concern- 
ing trades.  Nevertheless.  34,189  pupils  were  en- 
tered in  1900  in  390  industrial  schools,  while  the 
London  County  Council's  schools  alone  had  1,246 
pupils  in  1 90 1. 

Hungary  deserves  more  than  passing  mention 

in  this  connection.     Since  1884  every  city  with 

at  least  fifty  apprentices  is  compelled  by  law  to' 

maintain  a  school  for  apprentices,  at 

Honffary  ^^^^h  attendance  is  obligatory— 
•  ^  masters  failing  in  their  duty  in  this 
respect  being  fined  100  kronen - 
$20.30.  They  have  three  grades,  the  lowest  in- 
tended for  bojrs  of  twelve  years.  Instruction  is 
usually  given  in  the  evening  and  comprizes,  be- 
sides cultural  courses,  nature  study,  penman- 
ship, bookkeeping,  drawing,  and  sketching.  There 
are  about  380  schools  of  this  kind  with  nearly 
80,000  pupils  and  2,200  teachers.  There  are, 
moreover,  twenty  schools  for  journeymen  with 
volimtary  attendance  and  about  i  ,000  pupils. 

School  workshops  for  apprentices  form  the  two 
links  in  industrial  education. 

The  State  industrial  schools  form  the  fourth 
and  highest  step  in  industrial  education.  They 
are  intended  for  superintendents,  directors,  and 
factory  owners,  and  have  a  four  years*  course. 
The  excellent  polytechnikum  in  Budapest  forms 
the  apex  of  industrial  education  in  Himgary. 
Schools  of  design,  needlework,  embroidery,  etc., 
for  women,  also  exist  in  all  cities  and  villages  with 
decent  primary  schools.  The  four  industrial 
museums  exhibit  masterpieces  of  all  kinds,  and 
maintain  lectures  to  workmen,  foremen,  and 
owners  of  shops. 

Italy  has  excelled  in  industrial  arts  for  several 
centuries,  and  education  along  these  lines  dates 
back  to  the  eighteenth  century.     In    1841   the 
Austrian  Government  established  in 
Italy       Venice    and    Milan    two    technical 
^       schools  with  an  industrial  character. 
According  to  a  law  of  1859  technical 
schools  of  a  lower  grade  were  established,  num- 
bering 280.     Nevertheless,  industrial  education 
dates   from   1870,  when    Italy  became    united. 
They  owe  their  origin  chiefly  to  local  and  private 
initiative,  and  the  central  government  has  not 
unified   the   system   as   it   has   that  of  general 
education. 

The  schools  are  either  industrial  or  schools  of 
art  applied  to  industry.  The  three  polytechnical 
schools  form  the  apex,  and  perform  functions 
similar  to  the  same  institutions  in  other  countries, 
as  described  under  Germany.  The  industrial 
and  trade-schools  of  medium  grade  are  intended 
to  train  foremen  of  workshops;  those  of  lower 
grade  to  perfect  workmen.  The  former  number 
8,  with  atx>ut  1,000  students;  the  latter  68,  with 
about  17,000  pupils.  The  character  of  these 
schools  corresponds  to  that  described  elsewhere. 
There  are,  moreover,  two  mining-schools,  with 
about  50  students. 

Switzerland  proposed  a  school  for  drawing  in 
1 704,  established  one  in  Geneva,  1 75 1 ,  and  has  in- 
creased its  industrial  schools  since  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  the  little  republic  stands  at  the  head  of 
all  countries  in  proportion  to  its  population.  The 
system  has  been  imder  the  Federal  Assembly 
since  1884,  and  is  as  perfect  as  that  of  Germany. 
There    are     (1906)    380     institutions    receiving 
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dies  from  the  government,  cantons,  and 
Qunes;  and  275  schools  for  girls  similarly 
entioned. 

lustrial  education  in  the  United  States  may 
ivided  into  public,  semipublic,  and  private. 
irst  comprizes  schools  under  the  supervision 
ieral,  state,  or  municipal  authorities;  the  sec- 
schools  under  the  auspices  of  private  uni  versi- 
coUeges,  and  schools  of  religious  and  semi- 
ous  societies,  of  philanthropic  and  benevolent 
institutions,  etc.;  the  third  class  in- 
^g^^  eludes  all  private  institutions,  asso- 
ciations, or  individuals  that  make 
instruction  in  general  industrial  sub- 
or  in  special  trades  a  business.  Owing 
ese  differences  in  control,  origin,  and  mo- 
the  schools  vary  greatly  in  method,  clien- 
and  purpose.  The  government  schools, 
for  Indians,  desire  to  civilize  the  red  man ; 
have  unlimited  means  at  their  disposal,  and 
ntended  for  one  class  only;  their  methods 
necessarily  differ  from  those  pursued,  e.  g., 
•att  Institute,  where  usually  only  g^ammar- 
)1  graduates  are  admitted,  and  from  those 
►mall  college  with  large  purposes  but  small 
IS.  Again,  the  private  school,  e.  g.,  for  bar- 
aims  merely  at  turning  out  efficient  men  at 
trade  within  the  shortest  time,  with  least 
ise,  and  largest  profit  to  the  owner.  It  is, 
squently,  impossible  to  give  a  general  de- 
tion  of  methods,  as  was  done  in  connection 
several  European  countries  with  their  sys- 
,  carefully  graded  byacentral  authority,  with- 
joing  into  lengthy  details  which  are  outside 
ealm  of  the  Encyclopedia.  Only  this  much 
be  said  frankly,  that  the  better-class  insti- 
ns  of  the  public  and  semipublic  classes  have 
1  the  best  institutions  of  Europe  for  their 
lis,  and  are  doing  all  that  can  be  expected  of 
considering  the  shortness  of  time  they  have 
in  the  field.  The  trouble  is,  however,  that 
Quch  is  left  to  the  initiative  of  individuals, 
the  result  that  only  a  comparatively  small 
)er  of  boys  and  girls  are  reached.  For  in- 
e,  in  1904  the  total  number  of  industrial 
As  reporting  to  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
^as  195 — i.  e.,  98  of  high-school  grade  with 
o  pupils,  52  of  elementary  grade  with 
3  pupils,  45  Indian  schools  with  9,260  ele- 
ary  and  1,032  secondary  pupils.  To  these 
)ers  must  be  added  996  colored  pupils  re- 
ig  industrial  training  m  public  high  schools, 
[5,743  in  secondary  and  elementary  private 
&.  ihis  makes,  including  a  few  other 
»ls  not  reported,  in  round  numbers  92,500 
s,  male  and  female,  out  of  an  approximate 
)er  of  at  least  1,000,000  who  ought  to  re- 
such  instruction. 

e  apprentices  are,  with  few  exceptions,  left 
eir  own  devices.  Small  wonder  that  they 
up  without  any  knowledge  of  anything  out- 
M  their  trade,  and  no  deep  knowledge  of 
In  1900  the  returns  for  the  twelfth  census 
5d  81,482  apprentices  and  helpers  in  sixteen 
s  and  miscellaneous  industries.  Only  2.45 
jnt  of  this  total  were  legally  indentured,  al- 
fh  in  some  unions  the  percentage  was  7 ;  that 
s  that  they  were  not  even  compelled  to 
a  sufficient  time  for  learning  their  own 
.  Two  agencies  are  trying  to  ameliorate 
roful  condition.  A  number  of  large  manu- 
ring firms  have  established  apprenticeship 
Is,  besides  requiring  a  definite  length  of  time 
Eiming  the  trade.     Such  schools  are  found  in 


connection  with  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works, 
the  Midvale  Steel  Company,  the  Wanamaker 
store,  all  of  Philadelphia;  the  Brown  and  Sharpe 
Manufacturing  Company  of  Providence ;  the  L)mn 
works  of  the  General"  Electric  Company;  the 
Westinghouse  Electric  and  Manufacturing  Com- 

gany.  East  Pittsburg;  the  manufacturers  of  the 
[oe  printing  -  presses.  New  York.  The  other  • 
agencies  for  fietterment  in  this  Une  are  the  numer- 
ous schools  carried  on  as  private  trade-schools, 
e.  g.,  the  New  York  Training  School;  the  Baron 
de  Hirsch  Trade-School,  the  Hebrew  Technical  In- 
stitute, both  of  New  York  City;  the  Drexel  Insti- 
tute and  the  WilUamson  School  of  Philadelphia; 
the  California  School  of  Mechanical  Arts  and  the 
Wilmerding  School  of  Industrial  Arts,  San  Fran- 
cisco. Some  of  these  schools  are  very  large  and 
highly  organized.  Furthermore,  numerous  and 
varied  classes  taught  by  Young  Men's  and  Young 
Women's  Christian  Associations,  by  the  legions 
of  college,  church,  and  other  settlements,  give  an 
increasing  amount  of  technical  education.  (See 
Hull  House.) 

While  the  present  condition  of  intermediate  and 
elementarv  industrial  education  is  lamentable, 
there  are  hopeful  signs  in  the  following  facts :  i , 
that  our  higher  technical  schools  (mentioned 
above)  ^re  fast  gaining  an  excellent  standing ;  and 
2,  that  education  along  these  lines  has  had  a  re- 
markable growth  in  the  U.  S.  Manual- training 
schools  numbered  15  in  1895  with  3,362  pupils — 
2,043  niales  and  959  females — all  of  high  or  sec- 
ondary grade;  in  1896  these  schools  had  4,892 
students — 3,621  males  and  1,271  females;  in 
1897  the  schools  had  increased  to  40  with  13,890 
students;  1898,  to  58  with  18,977  students;  1899, 
to  66  with  20,701  students;  1900,  to  69  with  24,716 
students;  1 901,  to  78  with  28,981  students;  1902, 
to  85  with  29,507  students;  1903,  to  95  with  33,062 
students;  1904,  to  98  with  36,680  students.  The 
number  of  elementary  industrial  schools  has  had 
a  similarly  rapid,  altho  more  recent,  growth.  The 
195  s<%Dols  for  whites  had  (1904)  a  total  expen- 
diture of  $1,480,685 — salaries,  $1,028,586;  ma- 
terials, $127,^29;  new  tools  and  repairs,  $82,060; 
incidentals,  $242,510.  The  cost  of  plants  was 
$10,197,524. 

Perhaps  the  commercial  and  business  schools 
should  be  mentioned  here,  owing  to  their  rapid 
development.  In  1904  about  4,600  institutions 
reported  250,231  students  taking  courses  of  this 
kind;  138,363  of  them  were  in  regular  business 
colleges  ;  the  remainder  took  courses  in  depart- 
ments attached  to  high  and  normal  schools  and 
colleges. 

m.  Manual  Training 

The  idea  of  manual  training  as  a  part  of  educa- 
tion dates  from  the  Reformation;  that  is,  with 
the  final  fall  of  feudalism.  The  reformers  laid 
stress  on  the  practical  side  of  life  against  that  of 
asceticism  and  contemplation.  That  meant  the 
ennobling  of  work,  and,  coincidently,  of  manu- 
al dexterity.  Luther,  Comenius,  Locke,  Rous- 
seau, Pestalozzi,  advocated  it  in  one  form  or  an- 
other. It  was  due,  perhaps,  to  these  influences 
that  kings,  emperors,  and  princes  are  now  adopt- 
ing a  trade  which  they  are  supposed  to  master. 
Froebel  {q.  v.)  took  the  first  step  in  his  **  Educa- 
tion of  Man." 

Uns  Cygnaeus,  of  the  Helsingfors  Seminary, 
Finland,  actually  introduced  manual  training 
beyond  the  kindergarten  age.  From  there  it 
spread  over  Finland  and  Sweden,  later  over  Eu- 
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rope  and  the  United  States.  (About  manual 
training  for  little  children,  see  article  Kinder- 
garten.) 

Sweden  must  be  mentioned  first,  because  man- 
ual training  was  introduced  already  in  1876,  and 
has    since    spread    over    the    whole 
Sweden      country.     This  country  has,   more- 
over, a  normal  school  at  Naas  de- 
voted to  the  education  of  teachers  in 
this  line.     The  Swedish  system  is  called  Slojd 
(Sloyd),   and   includes  carpentry,   turning,   and 
wood-carving;  but  requires  in  each  case  the  com- 
pletion of  an  article  by  the  same  pupil.     This  sys- 
tem has  since  been  adopted  elsewhere. 

Austria  has  manual  training  for  girls  in  every 
primary  school  in  the  department  of  sewing, 
needlework,  embroidery,  etc.  Her 
Amtria  continuation  schools,  too,  are  in  the 
majority  of  cases  non-professional, 
and  impart  knowledge  and,  fre- 
quently, practise  in  one  or  another  branch  of 
manual  training,  particularly  in  drawing.  For 
the  perfection  of  the  latter  accompUshment  there 
exist  four  general  drawing-schools  for  both  girls 
and  boys,  three  in  Vienna  and  one  in  Brunn ;  they 
are  suDsidized  by  the  State.  Boys  receive  less 
attention,  because  the  gymnastic  and  military 
training  is  supposed  to  supply  skill  and  agility  in 
general,  and  trade-schools  the  particular  dex- 
terity required.  Moreover,  nearly  every  country 
school  has  a  school  garden  {q.  v.)  and  boys  acquire 
considerable  skill  in  the  handling  of  farm  imple- 
ments. This  is  certainly  manual  training,  since  no 
less  a  man  than  Count  Tolstoy  depicts  (in  '*  Anna 
Kar^nina  ")  the  joy  which  filled  his  heart  when  he 
was  able  to  handle  a  scythe  as  well  as  the  best 
farm-hands.  What  has  been  said  about  Austria 
in  regard  to  continuation  schools,  school  gardens, 
and  training  of  girls  in  sewing,  etc.,  applies  equally 
to  other  Continental  countries,  e.  g.,  Germany, 
Belgium,  Switzerland,  France,  Hungary,  Italy, 
and  the  Scandinavian  countries.  ^^ 

Germany  has  about  200  schools  with^work- 
shops;  Switzerland  has  them  in  more  than  half 
the  cantons ;  France  has  them  in  every  advanced 
primary  school  of  Paris  and  of  the  larger  provin- 
cial cities;  England  began  in  1887  with  the  Dra- 
pers' Company's  gift  of  £1,000  to  the  City  and 
Guilds  of  London  Institute  for  the  promotion  of 
manual  training.  The  institute  was  so  successful 
with  its  six  centers  that  the  government  took 
them  over  in  1890  and  introduced  the  system 
both  in  London  and  the  provinces.  Models,  ap- 
paratus, tools,  etc.,  are  furnished  by  the  board. 
The  love  of  outdoor  sports  is,  tho,  a  strong 
counter  attraction. 

Manual  training  has  had  its  best  and  widest 
development  in  the  United  States,  with  the  ex- 
ception, perhaps,  of  Sweden.  Training  of  girls 
and  boys  and  adults  in  drawing 
TT  •♦  ;ia*.  ♦  «was  introduced  in  the  Massachusetts 
United  SteteSg^j^^^jg    in    1872;    St.   Louis    estab- 

lished  a  manual  training  school  in 
1876,  which  aimed  at  an  all-round  education. 
Nearly  all  large  cities  have  since  followed  that 
example,  e.  g.,  Chicago,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia, 
Cleveland.  The  system  has  had  a  very  rapid 
development.  In  1890  only  37  cities  included 
manual  training,  in  addition  to  drawing,  in  their 
public  schools;  1894  there  were  95;  1896 — 121; 
1898 — 146;  1900 — 169;  1901 — 232;  1902 — 270; 
1903 — 322;  1904 — 411.  That  is,  out  of  the  588 
school  systems  in  cities  over  8,000  poj)ulation, 
more  than  So  j  er  cent  had  adopted  the  system; 


and  it  has  extended  rapidly  since.  Manual  train- 
ing is  given  in  the  high  schools  and  in  the  grades 
for  from  two  to  eight  years.  Some  cities  give  it 
in  both.  Drawing,  sewing,  and  other  needlework 
for  girls  were  generally  the  beginning  in  the  public 
schools;  later  the  manual  training  schools  in- 
troduced joinery,  wood-turning,  and  carving,  pat- 
tern-making, modeling  in  clay,  molding,  casting, 
forging,  machine-shop  practise,  etc.,  for  boy^,  and 
proper  branches  for  girls.  From  these  schools, 
which  taught  the  cultural  branches,  too,  the 
system  spread  into  the  public  schools.  Pri- 
vate schools,  e.  g.,  Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn;  the 
Drexel  Institute,  Philadelphia,  etc.,  adopted  the 
system  readily,  and  in  several  cases  improved  it. 

IV.  Economic  Bearing 

Everybody  believes  to-day  in  industrial  educa- 
tion. The  aevelopment  of  the  body  is  recognized 
as  a  vital  part  01  education  {q.  v.).  Socialists, 
individualists,  radicals,  and  conservatives,  all  are 
agreed  at  the  present  that  industrial  education 
should  be  extended  as  far  as  possible. 

But  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  what 
form  this  industrial  education  should  take. 
Working  men  and  many  other  people  favor 
technical  schools  and  general  manual  training, 
but  oppose  trade-schools.  Speaking  of  manual 
training,  in  an  address  before  the  Social  Science 
Association  in  1884,  General  Walker  says:  **It  is 
not  so  much  the  creation  and  endowment  of 
separate  schools  of  this  character  which  is  in  view, 
as  the  gradual  conversion  of  all  the  existing 
schools  of  the  land  to  this  use  through  the  graft- 
ing of  certain  studies  and  exercises  upon  the 
traditional  curriculum." 

This  is  what  working  men  desire. 

Says  Mr.  George  E.  McNeill  ("Report  of  Mas- 
sachusetts Commission  on  Manual  Training," 
part  iii.) : 

The  nmniial  training  school  is  a  necessary  substitute  for 
part  of  that  which  has  been  lost  to  the  children  of  to-day.  .  .  . 

The  "  Puritan."  sneered  at  by  the  dilettante  liberalists  of  to- 
day, was  a  hard  man — hard  to  contend  with,  whether  in  the 
field  of  productive  labor  or  destructive  war,  in  religious  argu- 
ment or  political  debate.  He  was  the  best^equipped  man  of 
his  time.  As  populations  increased,  and  industries  became 
more  diversified,  his  adaptability  was  extended. 

Every  home  had  its  Bible,  its  library,  musket,  and  tool- 
chest.  .  .  . 

A  boy  of  twelve  years  of  age  who  could  not  use  the  tools  re- 
quired for  the  manual  training  school  of  to-day  was  held  to  be 
below  par.  .  .  . 

In  the  crisis  of  the  union,  men  were  found  in  the  ranks  of 
the  New  England  voltmteers  who  could  do  any  kind  and  all 
kinds  of  work,  and  do  it  well.  .  .  . 

The  wage- worker  of  to-day,  whether  a  hand-tool  or  a  steam- 
or  electric-tool  worker,  is  less  and  less  required  to  depend  upon 
himself  in  his  work;  his  opportunities  of  development  in  his 
work  are  limited,  as  compared  to  those  of  former  times.  .  .  . 

Handicraft,  as  a  means  by  which  the  masses  of  mankind  can 
earn  a  living,  is  bein^  replaced  by  machine-craft.  .  .  . 

Learning  a  trade  is  like  learning  a  dead  language,  useful  as 
an  accomplishment,  but  useless  as  an  investment,  save  as  it 
interprets  a  past  mystery  and  disciplines  the  learner.  .  .  . 

The  plain  men.  labor  reformers,  who  studied  the  industrial 
conditions  and  the  evolutionary  processes  of  development, 
foresaw  that  adaptability  and  availability  were  wortn  more 
than  skilled  ability.  They  were  among  the  first  to  advocate 
and  demand  the  kindergarten  and  the  school  of  technology. 
They  wrote,  lectured,  and  petitioned  that  the  school  ^cmld 
be  the  place  of  resistance  to  the  demoralizing  influences  of  the 
rapidly  decaying  industrial  and  social  system,^  and  a  source  of 
persistence  in  the  direction  of  the  moralizing  influences  of  en- 
lightened civilization. 

That  some  working  men  should  oppose  the  extension  of 
school  work  to  primary  preparation  for  manual  pursuits  was  to 
be  expected.  Men  whose  occupations  are  tneir  life  mxist 
needs  oe jealous  of  everything  that  tends  to  increase  compe- 
tition. They  know  by  instinct,  if  not  by  experience,  that 
wa^es.  under  the  pressure  of  competition  with  other  laborers 
in  the  same  craft,  will,  like  water,  seek  its  lowest  outlet;  and 
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that  resistance  to  lower  wages,  like  resistance  to 
3  obedience  to  God.  .  .  . 

>lic  schools  are  for  the  training  of  citizens,  not  me- 
lerchants,  lawyers,  or  the  other  professions;  and  the 
,ot  correctly  trained  who  enters  upon  the  duties  of 
>  with  contempt  for  manual  pursuits. 

luotation,  perhaps,  indicates  the  position 
1  bv  the  more  intelligent  working  men 
Drld.  They  honor  labor,  and  believe  that 
should  labor.  They  would  have  manual 
taught  to  everybody,  but  they  fear  trade- 
Trade-schools  which,  in  their  opinion, 
t  dilettante  workmen,  feeling  themselves 
to  ** ordinary"  workmen,  and  refusing  to 
the  necessary  trade-unions  (see  Trade- 
I,  they  fear  and  oppose.  They  do  not 
jood  workmen,  but  they  do  not  believe 
de-schools  are  the  place  to  produce  real 
craftsmen.  They  argue  that  American 
^lish  mechanics  who  lead  the  world  were 
ght  in  trade-schools,  but  in  the  work- 
would  have  in  place  of  trade-schools 
jf  technology,  for  the  studv  and  teaching 
ce  and  manual  training  for  everybody, 
oys  and  girls  that  general  adaptability  to 
to  enter  any  trade  workshop  and  become 
m'aftsmen.  On  the  other  hand,  many 
egret  the  rule  of  machinery,  and  believe 
.  besides  the  teaching  of  the  workshop, 
loney  values  alone  rule,  the  teachin^^  of 
bools,  as  in  Europe,  to  teach  hand-carving, 
weaving,  pottery-making,  and  good  work 
r  kind.  (For  the  question  whether  in- 
education  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
r  private  individuals,  see  Education; 
3m;  Individualism.) 

Rudolph  M.  Binder.     ' 

:b8:  Re  fort  on  Industrial  Education  of  the  U.  S. 
sion  of  Labor  (1892) ;  Report  of  Massachusetts  Com- 
on  Manual  Training  and  Industrial  Education', 
il  Education  at  Home  and  Abroad,  a  paper  by  J. 
oUowell  in  the  Cooperative  Annual;  Seventh  Annual 
jf  the  Commissioner  of  Labor,  Trade  and  Technical 
yn  (1902);  Report  ofuie  Commissioner  of  Education 
vol.  il.:  Industrial  Education  and  Industrial  Condi- 
Germany,  Special  Consular  Reports,  vol.  xxxiii.. 


GRAPH  AND  TELEPHONE  SERVICES: 

Dry  and  discussion  of  public  ownership  of, 
ion  II.  of  this  article  for  Telegraph,  and 
III.  for  Telephone. 

I.  Commercial  Statistics 

PHONB.   United  States   and   Europe,    1905 


ITRY 

Population 

Tele- 
phones 

Inhabi- 
tants 
per  tel- 
ephone 

Tele- 
phones 
per 
x.ooo 
inhab- 
itants 

itcs 

5 

76.000.000 

3.400,000 

1.485.784 

112.250 

41.650 

52.509 

41.500 

518.489 

365.198 

29.500 

24.750 

122. 191 

74.600 

16,000 

27.147 

60,000 

22.2 

""46".8 
60.0 
62.7 
72.2 

1X2. 0 

iiS.o 
180.0 
284.0 
320.0 

644.0 

1,160.0 
1. 180.0 
2.250.0 

44.8 

5.250,000 

2,500.000 

3.300.000 

3.000,000 

58,000,000 

42,000,000 

5,300.000 

7,000.000 

39.000.000 

48.000,000 

18,600,000 

32,000,000 

135.000,000 

21.4 

•k 

^nd 

16.7 
IS   9 

'it 

8.7 
5.6 

3   5 
3.2 
1.6 
0.9 
0.8 

Empire . . 
Kingdom. 

1 

•Hungary. 

0.4 

(Compiled  from  Reports  of  the  United  States 
Census  Bureau  and  Bureau  of  Statistics,  1906.) 


Country 


Argentina 

Australia.  States. . . 

New  Zealand 

Austria 

Hungry 

Bel^um 

Bolivia 

Brazil 

Bulgaria 

Canada 

Central  America: 

Costa  Rica 

Guatemala 

Honduras 

Nicaragua 

Salvador 

Chile 

China 

Colombia 

Cuba 

Denmark 

Ecuador 

Egypt 

^France 

Algeria 

Tunis 

French  East  Indies 

French     colonies. 

n.  e.  s 

^  Gennan  Empire .... 

German  Colonies. . 

Greece 

Haiti 

India.  British 

Italy 

Japan 

Formosa 

Kongo  Free  State . . . 

Korea 

Luxemburg 

Mexico 

Netherlands 

Dutch  East  Indies 

Dutch  possessions 
in  America .... 

Norway 

Paraguay 

Persia 

Peru 

Portugal 

Porttiguese  cTnies 

Rumania 

Russia 

Finland 

Santo  Domingo. . . 

Servia 

Siam 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland ' 

Turkey 

/•^United  Kingdom 

British     colonies, 


Telegraphs 


1905 
1906 
1906 
1904 
1904 
1905 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1905 

X905 
1905 
1906 
1905 
190S 
1904 
1905 
1903 


1904 
1904 
1905 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 

1904 
1905 
1904 
1904 


1904 
1905 
1905 


1905 
1905 
1906 
1 90s 
1904 

1904 
1905 
1905 
1905 
1906 
1904 
1904 
1905 
1904 


»  United  States 

Philippine  Islands 
Porto  Rico 

Urugtiay 

Venezuela 


Total. 


1897 
1905 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1905 
1904 
1905 


1906 
1906 
1905 
1905 
»903 


Miles 

32.387 

45.220 

8.355 
25.714 
14.572 

4.117 

2.778 
15.502 

3.272 
37.804 

946 
3.230 
3.8 1 1 
3.152 
1.872 
9.3" 
22,183 
6,475 


Miles 
75.204 


25.116 

1 16.915 

77.133 

23.079 


30.686 

6.918 

103.165 


2.353 
2.566 
2.752 
97.94 
7.416 
2.143 
7.798 

9.370 

89.348 

9,077 

3.9>6 


61.684 

30.094 

19.015 

942 


2.170 

683 

34.996 

4,346 

8,420 


6.104 
1.136 
6.459 
3.741 
5.369 
2.336 
4.358 
112.244 


429 

2.039 

3.287 

20,053 

10,770 

3.892 

26,488 

52.115 

33.144 

202.959 

6.966 

517 

4.919 

4.033 


.144.090 


33.989 


8.823 

X  1.400 

369.85 

21.638 

6.385 

13.005 


331.547 
2.210 
5. 899 


Miles 
57 

XII. 7 

93.9 

9 

7 

5-7 
12.7 
10.8 

8.1 
58.7 

29.6 

17.9 
51.2 
63.0 
i8.5 
28.7 
.5 
16.2 


18.3 
2.8 

24.9 
14.2 
IX. 8 
4.2 

3.5 
14.8 


Miles 
132.4 


282.2 
42.9 
38.4 
32.2 


21.4 

17. 2 

160.2 


.8 


227.749 

117.216 

88.8  X 

3.32 


19,868 
II. 321 


10.393 


12.X23 

2.546 

11.502 

380.196 


4.799 


47.424 
32,071 
14.012 
42.358 
588,164 


1,256,147 


1.6 
x6.i 

2. 1 
8.9 
4.0 
3 


X.8 
27.3 
25.7 

7.8 

2.4 
26.4 
17.8 
8.4 
8.3 
10.4 
3 

6.7 
8.0 


7.0 
7.6 
6.6 
10.8 
20.5 
11.3 
10.6 

X2.  X 
22.  X 

24.  X 

91 
5.2 

47.4 

15. 6 


34.3 

"ii*.6 
94.1 
41.4 
35.1 
7.1 

'54^8 


x.8 
24.3 

7.7 
34.6 
18.5 
X0.8 


56.6 
35.5 


3- 
52. 


13.6 


23s 

3.5 

X7.8 

27.0 


X7.8 


25-5 
6x.o 
40.5 
17.0 
X36.1 


149.3 


Practically  all  of  the  commercial  telegraph  lines 
of  the  U.  S.  are  owned  by  the  Western  Union  Tel- 
egraph Company,  which  sent  in  1906  71,487,082 
messages,  besides  railroad  business.  Expenses, 
$23,605,072;  receipts,  $30,675,655. 
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United  States  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Systems,  In- 
cluding Submarine  Cable  Systems,  1902 


Number  of  systems 

Miles  of  wire 

Salaried  officials,  clerks,  etc.: 

Number 

Salaries 

Wage-earners: 

Average  number 

Wages 

Capital  stock  and  bonds  out- 
standing, par  value 

Common  stock 

Preferred  stock 

Bonds 

Total  revenue 

Operating  expenses  and  fixt 
charges,  except  interest  on 

bon(& 

Interest  on  bonds 

Dividends  paid 

Net  surplus 

Total  assets 

Construction  and  equipment 
(including  telephones) 

Real  estate 

Stocks  and  bonds  of  other 
companies 

Machinery,  tools,  and  supplies 

Bills  and  accounts  receivable. . 

Cash  and  deposits 

Sundries 

Total  liabilities 

Capital  stock 

Bonds 

Cash  investment,  imincorpo- 
rated  companies 

Bills  and  accounts  payable 

Dividends  unptaid 

Reserves 

Sundries 

Surplus 


Telephone 
systems 


4.151 
4,850.486 

14.124 
$9,885,886 

64.628 
$26,369,735 

348,031.058 

269,180,076 

4,869,621 

73.98x,36x 

86.825.536 


61,652,823 

3. 511.948 

14,982,7x9 

6.678,046 

452.172.546 

366.561,694 
22,7x6,538 

9.938.342 

9.689.691 

30,629.677 

12,291.840 

344.764 

452,172,546 

274.049.697 

73.981,361 

6,161,299 

44.302,999 

188.067 

31,029.628 

1.124,265 
21.335.230 


Telegraph 
systems 


as 

*i. 3x8,350 

829 
$1, 162,632 

26,798 
$13,877,041 

162.946,525 

x15.853.525 

1.200,000 

45.893.000 

40.930,038 


28.998,884 

x,949.x50 

6,256.693 

3.725.3XX 

x95.503.775 

X56.9xx,448 
4.768,131 

25.939.944 

945.795 

3.084.739 

3.287.384 

566,334 

x9S.503.77S 

117.053.52S 

45.893.000 

7.3x0 

6,244.585 

366.666 

7.859.648 


18.079.04  X 


former  receiving  $10,035,432  in  wages  and  the 
latter  $729,666.  Women  operators  in  the  ex- 
changes constituted  more  than  half  the  total 
average  number  of  wage-earners  in  the  whole 
industrv.  The  moderate  rate  of  their  pay  can  be 
inferred  from  the  total  sum  credited  to  them  as 
wages.  A  slight  difference  as  to  income  is  shown 
in  tSLVOT  of  men  operators,  but  this  might  well  be 
due  to  the  fact  that  in  many  exchanges  the  night- 
work,  justifying  a  higher  rate,  is  performed  by  the 
men. 

Many  exchanges  provide  rest  rooms,  sell  cheap 
limches,  and  introduce  various  benefit  features 
for  the  operatives. 

The  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company.  1906 

Miles  of  exchange  service  wire 4,778.282 

Total  subscribers 2.24 1,367 

Length  of  wire  operated,  miles 6.043.5x8 

Instruments  in  hands  of  licensees s.698.258 

Daily  exchange  connections,  number x3.s43.468 

Capital $158,661,800 

Gross  earnings 2 1.7 12.831 

Net  earnings x3.034.038 

Postal  Telegraph  Cable  Company 


X  Includes  miles  of  wire  operated  by  Western  Union  Tele- 
graph Company  outside  of  the  U.  S.,  but  does  not  include 
16,677  nautical  miles  of  cable  operated  by  submarine  cable 
systems. 

Wages  in  the  U.  S. 

Telegraph,  1902. — Of  the  total  amount  paid  to 
salaried  officials,  clerks,  etc.,  $230,250,  or  19.8 
per  cent,  was  paid  to  corporation  officers;  $255,- 
740,  or  22  per  cent,  to  general  officers;  and  $676,- 
642,  or  58.2  per  cent,  to  all  other  employees  in 
general  offices. 

In  addition  there  were  employed,  on  an  average, 
during  the  year  26,798  wage-earners,  to  whom 
$13,877,041  was  paid  in  wages. 

Managers  and  assistants : 

Average  number 5.752 

Wages $2,898,588 

Operators: 

Average  number i3>09Jl 

Wages $8,862,349 

Male: 

Average  number 10, 179 

Wages $7,494,909 

Female: 

Average  number 2,914 

Wages $1,367,440 

Inspectors: 

Average  number XtiS*' 

Wages $573,369 

Linemen: 

Average  number 1,208 

Wages $573,088 

Messengers: 

Average  number 4t746 

Wages $839,360 

All  other  wage-earners: 

Average  number 847 

Wages $130,287 

Telephones. — Of  the  operators  no  fewer  than 
37,333  were  women  and  only  2,525  were  men,  the 


Calendar  Year 


MUesof 
poles 
and 
cable 
opera- 
ted but 

not 
owned 


1885. 
1890. 
1895. 
1900. 
1905. 
1906. 


X7.38S 
27.307 
3X.72X 


Miles  of 

poles 

and 

cable 

owned 


Miles  of 
wires 


2.8X1 

X1.X42 
X9.477 
26,04a 
27.936 
28.137 


23.587 
67,7Sx 
XX7.344 
226.465 
306.187 
326.815 


Messages 


1,498,690 
7,380.000 
X  2.493.89' 
16.528.444 
a3.925.962 
s5.Soo.064 


Telephones  in  Large  Cities,  1905 


City 

Population 

Tele- 
phones 

Inhab- 
itants 
per  tel- 
ephone 

Tele- 
phones 
per 
xoo 
inhab- 
itanU 

Stockholm  (two  sys- 
tems  

312.000 

312,000 

2,100.000 

230,000 

476,000 

IS3.000 

X, 93 1,000 

4,614,000 

2,660.000 

576,000 

1,762,000 

543.000 

500,000 

800,000 

370,000 

1.334.000 

550.000 

42.68s 

3X.68S 

144.353 

12.5x3 

23.000 

7.275 

66,744 

93.S98 

49.444 

7.829 

2X.723 

6.081 

5.000 

7.500 

x,740 

6.000 

2,400 

7.3 
9.8 

'*•! 

20.6 
21.0 
29.0 
49.5 
54.0 
73.7 
83.0 
89.5 

100. 0 
X06.5 
212.0 
223.0 
229.0 

X3.7 
10.2 

Stockholm       (com- 
pany system  only) 
New  York. . . 

Christiania 

(>)penhagen 

Zurich 

Berlin 

London 

Paris   

Brussels      .   . 

Vienna 

Amsterdam 

Rome 

Budapest 

Lisbon 

St.  Petersburg 

Madrid 

n.  Telegraph 

For  a  discussion  of  the  principles  of  public 
ownership  pro  and  con,  see  Public  Ownership. 

As  early  as  1727  Stephen  Gray,  a  pensioner  of  the  Charter 
House  in  London,  made  an  electric  discharge  pass  over  a  circuit 
of  some  700  feet.  In  1 747  Professor  Watson  constructed  a  tele* 
graph  line  for  the  Royal  Society  of  London  that  passed  over 
the  housetops  and  used  the  earth  for  the  return  circuit.  In 
X748  Benjamin  Franklin  sent  crude  electric  signals  acroM 
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^lldll  River  at  Philadelphia.  In  1774  a  working 
line  was  established  in  Geneva.  Switzerland,  by 
Various  other  experiments  followed,  but  in  1837 
ae  and  Cooke,  in  Engkind,  put  a  crude  telegraph 
bo  actual  service  in  18^8  on  the  line  of  the  London 
all  Railway,  one  of  the  first  of  England's  steam> 

Aeously  Morse,  in  America,  in  1837.  made  a  public 
.  of  apparatus  whose  conception  dated  back  to  1835. 
His   fame  rests,  however,  u(>on  his  electro- 
magnetic telegraph,  and.  while  his  share  in 
ry      this  and  even  his  originality  has  been  bitterly 
contested,  it  seems  unpossible  to  deny  that 
from  Morse  sprang  the  original  conception 
>y  him  much  of  the  original  work  was  done.    Morse 
I  to  secure  aid  from  Congress  for  the  construction  of 
oit  forty  miles  in  length  between  Washington  and 


,  and  finally  a  bill  was  passed  bya  small  majority 
ting  $^0,000  for  this  purpose.  The  line  was  duly 
id,  and  on  May  34.  1844.  Miss  Ellsworth,  daughter 


S.  Commissioner  of  Patents,  sent  over  it  the  mem- 
ssage,  **  What  hath  God  wrought! " 
tot  at  once  a  financial  success,  and  Congress  yielded 
suasions  of  those  who  wished  to  buy  the  telegraph  for 
institution.  Even  at  first,  however,  a  few  clear- 
itesmen  saw  into  the  future  far  enough  to  discern  the 
rtance  of  the  new  idea  and  the  greatness  of  the  mis- 
was  being  made.  As  early  as  1844  Henry  Clay  was 
g  government   ownership   of  the   telegraph.     He 

uite  manifest  it  is  destined  to  exert  great  influence 
dness  affairs  of  society.  In  the  hands  of  private  in- 
they  will  be  able  to  monopolize  intelligence  and 
he  greatest  operations  in  commerce  and  other  de- 
i  of  business.  I  think  such  an  engine  should  be 
y  under  the  control  of  the  government." 
remment  declined,  however,  to  purchase  the  Morse 
for  $100,000.  and  the  telegraph  reverted  to  private 

S  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  consoli- 
rge  part  of  the  telegraphic  systems  of  the  country. 


tempts  to  transmit  signals  commercially  through 
under  water  date  back  as  far  as  18^9.  In  the  sum- 
ia  Morse  laid  an  insulated  wire  in  New  York  harbor. 


;ubmarine  cable  of  any  length  was  laid  in  1847  from 
Inland,  to  Calais.  Prance. 

ud  with  regard  to  data  obtained  from  his  own  trials: 
>hic  communication  on  the  electro-magnetic  plan 
ainly  be  established  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
AS  this  may  now  seem.  I  am  confident  the  time  will 
m  the  project  will  be  realized."  The  successful 
oit  of  the  idea  was  in  great  measure  due  to  the  cour- 
idomitable  perseverance  of  Cyrus  W.  Field.  Capi- 
ledged,  government  support  was  enlisted,  and  in 
first  Atlantic  cable  was  laid  between  Ireland  and 
(land.  Congratulatory  messages  were  exchanged 
)ueen  Victoria  and  the  President  of  the  U.  S. 
866  the  history  of  submarine  telegraphy  has  been 
ntinuous  advance.  The  last  definite  figures  with 
cables  give  the  number  as  1,750.  with  an  aggregate 
nearly  200.000  miles,  their  cost  being  estimated  at 
x>o  and  the  number  of  messages  transmitted  an- 
tT  them  at  more  than  6,000,000. 
s  telegraphy,  after  numerous  experiments  and  in- 
by  Edison  and  others,  was  finally  worked  out  by 
11  in  his  system,  patents  for  which  were  applied  for 
396.  In  1890  he  established  wireless  communication 
Sngland  and  France,  and  Dec.  la.  190X,  across  the 
n  Cornwall.  England,  to  Newfoundland.  By  X90< 
s"  were  sent  to  and  from  Atlantic  steamers  and 
and  in  1907  a  commercial  transatlantic  wireless 
service  was  announced. 

J.  S.  to-day  is  the  only  great  country  in 
Id  not  having  a  national  ownership  of  the 
h.     France,  Germany,  Switzerland,  Den- 
weden,  Norway,  and  many  other  nations 
:ognized  this  truth,  and  built  public  tele- 
les  at  the  start.     England,  Belgium,  New 
,  and  a  few  other  States  tried  private  con- 
t  found   it  so  objectionable   tjiat  they 
to  public  ownership.     In  England  the 
telegraph  was  in  private  hands  for 
^l^j^more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century; 
^j      but  complaints  of  high  charges,  in- 
efficient service,  unjust  discrimina- 
tion, etc.,  became  so  frequent  and  so 
;hat  at  last  the  government  appointed  a 
tee  to  investigate  the  public  systems  of 
The  report  made  an  exhaustive  com- 
of  the  public  system  in  use  on  the  Conti- 
th  the  private  system  of  England,  and 


the  result  was  so  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  the 
former,  that  the  government,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Gladstone,  yielded  to  the  demands  of  the 
reformers,  headed  by  the  Edinburgh  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  and  passed  a  law  (i868)  providing  for 
the  purchase  of  the  lines,  the  rapid  extension  of 
the  service  into  the  rural  districts,  which  had  been 
ne^^lected  by  the  private  companies,  and  the 
union  of  the  telegraph  with  the  postal  depart- 
ment. The  charges  were  at  once  reduced  from 
one  third  to  one  half,  and  the  business  doubled 
in  about  two  years.  Complaints  were  no  longer 
heard  as  before  the  transfer,  and  now,  after  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  the  public  system  is 
unanimously  pronounced  a  success.  The  gov- 
ernment has  raised  the  wages  of  employees  from 
time  to  time,  lowered  rates,  extended  the  lines, 
and  improved  the  facilities.  The  system  has  paid 
all  operating  expenses  and  cost  of  extension  and 
improvements,  but  the  surplus  beyond  these  items 
has  not  been  quite  sufficient  to  cover  interest  on 
the  tremendous  original  outlay,  which  was  about 
four  times  the  real  value  of  the  lines.  (See 
Postal  Service.) 

On  a  thorough  study  of  the  history  of  private 
and  public  telegraphs  in  Great  Britain  we  find 
that  a  few  thoughtful  men  called  attention  to  the 
existing  abuses  and  advocated  national  owner- 
ship as  the  remedy ;  the  immediate  results  of  this 
were: 

X.  A  reduction  in  rates  of  one  third  to  one  half. 

2.  A  vast  increase  of  business,  the  work  done  by  the  tele- 
graph nearly  doubling  in  the  first  year  after  the  transfer. 

3.  A  great  extension  of  lines  mto  the  less  populous  dis- 
tricts, so  as  to  give  the  whole  people  the  benefit  of  telegraphic 
commimication . 

4.  Large  additional  facilities  by  opening  more  offices,  loca- 
ting offices  more  conveniently,  and  making  every  post-office 
and  post-box  a  place  where  a  telegram  may  be  deposited  to 
be  taken  to  the  nearest  telegraph  office  for  transmission. 

5.  A  considerable  economy  by  uniting  the  telegraph  service 
with  the  mail  service  tmder  a  single  control,  avoiding  useless 
duplications,  using  the  same  offices,  the  same  collecting  and 
delivery  agencies,  and  often  the  same  operatives  for  both 
services. 

6.  A  marked  improvement  in  the  service,  throwing  com- 
plaint out  of  the  steady  occupation  she  had  had  so  long,  the 
aim  of  the  post-office  being  service,  not  dividends. 

7.  A  decided  gain  to  employees  in  pay.  hours,  tenure  of 
office,  etc. 

8.  Unprecedented  advantages  to  the  press  for  cheap  and 
rapid  transmission  of  news,  at  the  same  time  freeing  it  from 
the  pressure  of  a  power  that  claimed  the  right  to  dictate  the 
views  and  opinions  it  should  express. 

9.  The  development  of  business  and  strengthening  of  social 
ties,  ties  of  kinship  and  friendship,  through  the  growth  of 
business  and  social  correspondence. 

10.  The  removal  of  a  great  antagonism  and  the  cessation 
of  the  vexatious  and  costly  conflict  it  had  caused  between  the 
companies  and  the  people. 

Looking  at  the  subsequent  history  of  the  Eng- 
lish postal  telegraph  we  find : 

I.  A  further  reduction  of  nearly  one  half  in  the  average 
cost  of  a  message. 

3.  More  than  a  tenfold  increase  of  business  in  twenty-five 
years,  while  population  increased  but  one  fourth,  over  1,000 
per  cent  telegraph  growth  to  25  per  cent  population  increase. 

3.  A  sixfold  extension  of  hues  and  nftyfold  increase  of 
facilities. 

4.  A  steady  policy  of  expanding  and  improving  the  service, 
adopting  new  inventions,  putting  under  ground  hundreds  of 
miles  of  wire  that  formerly  ran  over  houses  and  streets,  etc. 

5.  A  systexnatic  effort  to  elevate  labor,  resulting  in  a  pro- 
gressive amelioration  of  the  condition  of  employees  in  respect 
towages,  hours,  tenure,  promotion,  privileges, and  perquisites. 

6.  A  good  profit  to  the  government  (excluding  interest  on 
the  waterlogs^  capital  cost)  in  spite  of  low  rates,  large  exten- 
sions into  thinly  populated  areas,  advancing  wages,  heavy 
losses  througn  carrying  press  dispatches  below  cost,  competi- 
tion of  telephone  companies  in  the  best-paying  part  ot  the 
traffic,  etc. 

7.  Satisfaction  with  the  telegraph  service  even  on  the  part 
of  conservatives  who  objected  to  the  change  before  it  was 
made. 
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Comparing  the  English  situation  with  our  own, 
we  find: 

In  England 

Low  rates. 

Good  service. 

Extension  of  telegraph  facilities  to  the  masses. 

Rapid  growth,  forty  times  as  rapid  as  the  growth  of  popu- 
lation, and  four  times  as  fast  as  the  growth  of  the  letter  mail. 

Progressive  improvement  of  labor .^ 

Harmonious  uninterrupted  operation. 

Large  popular  use  of  the  telegraph.    ^ 

A  management  aiming  solely  at  servmg  the  people. 

Moderate  salaries  for  leading  officials. 

No  big  fortunes  from  telegraph  manipulation. 

Universal  satisfaction  with  the  telegraph  situation. 

Public  monopoly. 

In  thb  United  Statbs 

High  rates  (twice  as  high). 
Poor  service. 

Facilities  only  for  the  classes. 

Slow  growth,  less  than  one  sixth  of  the  growth  of  the  Eng- 
lish system. 

Progressive  maltreatment  of  labor. 

Big  strikes. 

The  telegraph  an  adjunct  of  speculation. 

A  management  aimmg  solely  at  serving  themselves. 

Exorbitant  salaries  for  leading  officials. 

The  telegraph  a  millionaire  machine. 

Universal  discontent  with  the  telegraph  sitxuttion. 

Private  monopoly. 

In  the  U.  S.  petitions  for  a  postal  telegraph, 
signed  by  over  2,000,000  citizens,  have  been  pre- 
sented to  Congress.  Organized  labor,  the  or- 
ganized farmers,  chambers  of  commerce,  and 
other  important  business  organizations,  have 
passed  resolutions  in  its  favor.  But  thus  far  the 
mterests  of  the  telegraph  companies  and  their 
owners  appear  to  have  more  weight  with  Congress 
than  the  interests  of  the  people. 

The  real  reason  why  the  U.  S.  Government  has 
not  adopted  the  postal  telegraph  is  undoubtedly 
shown  by  the  following  quotations  from  Post- 
master-CJeneral  Wanamaker's  argument  before 
the  Congressional  Post-office  and  Post-roads 
Committee  in  1890: 

In  the  present  discussion  Mr.  F.  B.  Thurber,  of  New  York, 
has  given  a  list  of  the  directors  of  the  Western  Union  Tele- 
graph Company.  I  beg  to  append  their  names:  Norvin 
Green,  Thomas  T.  Eckert.  John  T.  Terry.  John  Vanhome,  Jay 
Gould,  Russell  Sage,  Alonzo  B.  Cornell,  Sidney  Dillon.  Samuel 
Sloan.  Robert  C.  Clowry,  George  J.  Gould.  Edwin  Gould.  John 
G.  Moore.  Cyrus  W.  Field.  Henry  Weaver.  Percy  R.  Pyne, 
Charles  Lanier.  Austin  Corbin.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan.  Frederick 
L.  Ames.  John  Hay.  William  D.  Bishop.  Collis  P.  Huntington, 
George  B.  Roberts.  Sydney  Shepard.  Erastus  Wiman,  William 
W.  Astor.  Chauncey  M.  Depew.  James  W.  Gendenin.  Henry 
M.  Flaeler. 

Mr.  Thurber  used  this  list  of  names  to  answer  the  question 
why  the  public  cannot  have  the  great  boon  of  a  postal  tele- 
graph. "No  such  list  of  names."  he  added, 
"can  be  found  in  the  directory  of  any  other 
corporation  in  this  country.  Every  name 
represents  some  great  interest.  They  are  the 
richest  and  the  best  in  the  financial  world. 
They  deservedly  rank  as  our  best  citizens; 
their  names  are  found  scattered  throughout 
the  religious  and  charitable  world,  but  in  the 
matter  of  transmitting  intelligence  their  interest  diverges 
from  that  of  the  general  public,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  65.000,000  people  or  the  comparatively  few  stock- 
holders which  these  men  represent  will  be  able  to  control  the 
great  force  of  electricity  as  applied  to  the  transmission  of  in- 
telligence." 

According  to  uncontroverted  statements  made  before  your 
honorable  committee,  the  capital  stock  of  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Company  in  1858  was-$3s8.7oo.  The  stock  divi- 
dends declared  between  1858  and  1866  amounted  to  $  1 7.8 10.- 
146,  and  the  stock  issued  for  new  lines  was  $1.93 7 .950;  so  that 
the  capital  stock  on  July  i,  1866.  was  $20,133,800.  In  1866 
new  stock  was  created  to  the  amount  of  $20,450,500;  so  that 
the  total  capital  of  the  Western  Union  on  July  i.  1867,  was 
$40,568,300.  The  largest  dividend  declared  by  the  company 
up  to  1S74  was  414  per  cent.  The  largest  amount  of  stock 
ever  divided  at  one  time  was  $10,000,000.  and  for  a  period  of 
seven  years  the  dividends  were  about  100  per  cent  a  year  on 
its  average  capital.  It  was  by  adding  dividends  to  dividends 
and  by  piling  the  one  up  on  top  of  the  other  that  this  tremen- 
dous amount  of  $46,000,000  of  capital  and  debt  was  created. 
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xnaker*! 
Report 


*  *  A  public  telegraph  will  patemalize  the  govern- 
ment, sav  the  defenders  of  monopoly.  If  so,  it 
is  prettv  badly  patemalized  now,  with  the  post- 
office,  the  fish  commission,  the  treasury,  customs, 
navy,  army,  agricultural,  judiciary,  signal  service, 
and  all  the  other  departments;  but  the  people  do 
not  seem  to  desire  to  give  up  such  patemalization 
— they  appear  to  enjoy  it.  In  truth,  however, 
public  service  is  not  paternalism,  but  fratemalism. 

**  It  will  cost  too  much."  It  need  not  cost  the 
people  $1  of  taxes  to  establish  the  postal  tele- 
graph. Plenty  of  capitalists  are  ready  to  build 
the  lines  for  the  government,  introduce  low  rates, 
and  agree  to  turn  the  plant  over  to  the  nation  for 
actual  value  at  the  end  of  fifteen  or  twenty  years, 
or  allow  the  service  to  pay  for  the  plant  gradually. 

The  Western  Union  does  not  do  and  never  has 
done  one  half  the  business  its  lines  would  carry. 
The  total  increase  under  public  management 
would  probably  be  from  twenty  to  one  hundred- 
fold the  present  business.  The  development  of 
business  consequent  upon  low  rates  and  the 
extension  of  lines  results  from  the  use  of  the 
telegraph  by  a  larger  number  of  people.  The 
wealthy  people  of  the  cities  use  it  now  all  they 
wish  to ;  they  would  use  it  little  if  any  more  with  a 
five-cent  rate  than  with  a  rate  of  twenty-five  cents. 
But  to  the  poor  and  to  people  in  moderate  cir- 
cumstances, the  difference  between  the  telegraph 
and  postal  rates  is  practically  prohibitive  except 
under  the  stress  of  very  special  need.  President 
Green  of  the  Western  Union  said  that  46  per  cent 
of  their  business  is  speculative,  34  per  cent  legiti- 
mate trade  (his  own  words),  12  per  cent  press, 
and  8  percent  social  (Bingham  Hearings,  1890,  p. 
56).  In  Sen.  Rep.  577,  part  ii.,  p.  i^,  the  then 
president  of  the  Western  Union  said  the  com- 
pany's social  business  was  5  or  6  per  cent  of  the 
whole.  In  Belgium  the  social  messages  constitute 
55  to  63  per  cent  of  the  whole. 

The  following  table  gives  an  idea  of  the  differ- 
ence in  the  charges  tmder  private  ownership  in 
the  U.  S.  and  under  public  ownership  abroad : 


Great  Britain. 

France 

Germany 

Belgium 

Switzerland . . 

Austria 

United  States 


Ordinary 

rate  per 
word 


Cents 


X 

1 


I 
9  to  7 


Ordinary 

minimum 

charge  per 

message 


Cents 


Average 
receipt  per 


Cents 

"si 


Since  this  table  was  compiled  there  has  been 
some  slight  lowering  of  average  chaises  abroad, 
and  a  very  considerable  increase  in  Western 
Union  rates  on  many  routes. 

The  charges  in  the  U.  S.  are  more  than  double 
the  rates  of  the  public  telegraphs,  and  more  than 
double  what  they  need  to  be  here.  Postmaster- 
General  Wanamaker  after  a  careful  investigation 
concluded  that  a  uniform  ten-cent  charge  for  a 
ten-word  message  would  be  sufficient.  And  if 
Delany's  methods  of  automatic  transmission  were 
utilized  it  is  probable  that  ten  cents  for  fifty 
words,  and  perhaps  even  five  cents  for  fifty  words, 
would  prove  remunerative  in  spite  of  the  competi- 
tion of  the  wireless  system  ana  the  telephone. 

The  service  rendered  bv  our  telegraph  system  is 
inferior  to  that  afforded  by  the  public  systems  of 
Great  Britain,  (jermany,  and  Switzerliuid. 
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Telegraph  and 
Telephone  Services 


Country 

Distance 

in  miles 

. 

ao 

40 

80 

120 

160 

200 

240 

380 

400  - 

600 

United  States  > 1 

So.ia 

0.06 

o.ia 

0. 10 

Free 

Free 

o.oai 

0.10 

0.06 

o.ao 

$0.34 

0.  i» 

o.ao 

0. 10 

o.ao 

Free 

o.oai 

0.  xo 

0.  13 

o.ao 

0.07 
0.  a6 

Free 
0.10 
0. 10 

$0.48 

0.34 
0.38 
0.34 

0.30 

o.36| 

0.04* 

0.30 

0.34 

0.07 
0.48 
0.24 
0.08 

O.X5 
0. 10 

$o.7« 
0.36 
0.40 
0.24 
0.20 
0.40 
0.06 
0.20 
0.24 

0.07 
0.48 
0.24 
0.08 
0.15 
0.  10 

$0.96 

0.48 
0.40 
0.24 
0.20 

0.09 
0.29 
0.24 

0.13 
0.66 
*o.34 
0.13 
0.15 
0. 10 

$1.20 

0.60 
0.40 
0.24 
0.58 

O.II 

0.38 
0.24 

0.13 
0.86 
0.43 
0.13 

o.is 

Si. 44 
0.7a 
0.40 
0.24 

0.38 
0.34 

0.13 
0.86 
0.43 
0.13 
o.iS 

$1.68 

0.84 
0.40 
0.48 

0.53 

t:ll 

0.34 

0.13 
1.04 
0.53 
0.13 
0.84 

$3.40 

i.ao 
0.60 

O.S3 

'o!66 
0.36 

0.44 

0.73 
0.  ao 
1. 17 

Canada* \ 

Great  Britain  2 

$3.60 
1.80 

Austria                                        > .  •      #  t 

Bavaria 

Beljfium 

Denmark.  ...  - r 

Finland 

France 

0.96 
0.36 

Germany 

Holland 

Ltixemburff  ' 

Norway 

0.07 
0.26 
0.13 
Free 
0.06 
0. 10 

Rumania 

Spain 

Sweden 

0.37 
1.68 

Switzerland 

Wurttembcrg 

1  Half  rate  at  night,  6  p.  m.  to  6  a.  M.  *  Double  period  allowed  for  day  rate  at  night. 

2  Local  rate  covers  free  intercommunication  between  all  points. 


Labor 


The  treatment  of  labor  by  our  telegraph  system 
is  one  of  the  most  obiectionable  features  of  the 
management.  According  to  the  testimony  of 
telegraph  employees  in  various  investigations 
and  congressional  hearings,  a  systematic  policy 
of  reducing  wages  has  been  pursued  by  the 
telegraph  monopoly.  They  have  put  boys  to 
work  in  the  offices  to  learn  the  busi- 
ness, and  then  if  the  operator  re- 
signed or  moved  away  or  did  not 
prove  satisfactory,  or  if  for  anv  other 
reason  his  office  became  vacant,  they  would  offer 
the  place  to  this  young  student  or  apprentice  at 
$5  or  $10  less  than  the  salary  formerly  paid;  and 
in  that  way  and  in  other  ways  they  have  reduced 
the  wage  so  that,  according  to  the  testimony,  it 
was  reduced  40  per  cent  from  i87otoi883. 

The  great  strike  of  1883  throughout  our  tele- 
graph system  was  largely  due  to  the  low  wages 
and  long  hours.  They  asked  for  an  increase  of 
pay  of  1 5  per  cent  and  for  eight-hour  work,  and 
no'salary  lower  than  $50.  These  requests,  mod- 
erate as  they  were,  were  refused,  and  the  great 
strike  was  fought  out  at  a  cost  altogether  of  over 
$1,000,000,  and  after  the  strike,  according  to 
Western  Union  testimony,  the  result  was  that 
the  company  was  able  to  get  about  one  third 
more  work  out  of  the  men  for  the  same  pay.  The 
hours  of  operators  are  in  many  cases  very  long, 
the  work  is  very  trying,  and  they  are  apt  to  he 
affected  by  consumption  and  other  diseases — 
unable  to  continue  many  years  under  the  strain. 
They  also  blacklist  their  employees,  I  under- 
stand from  the  workers,  so  that  the  man  who 
meets  with  their  disapproval  is  practically  unable 
to  get  employment  in  the  country.  They  try  to 
shut  out  the  unions  of  the  men,  and  they  even 
deny  them  the  privilege  of  petition.  The  men 
say  that  the  leaaers  in  presenting  a  joint  request 
for  amelioration  of  conditions,  if  found  out,  are 
almost  sure  to  be  discharged  from  employment. 
As  I  write  (Oct.,  1907)  the  telegraph  services 
are  tied  up  and  obstructed  by  another  great 
strike  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other. 
The  public  sjrstems  treat  their  employees  fairly 
and  are  not  troubled  with  strikes. 

The  Western  Union  has  sinned  grievously  in  the 
Une  of  overcapitalization;  putting  about  a  hun- 
dred millions  of  stocks  in  a  plant  that  has  been  es- 


timated to  be  worth  only  five  or  ten  millions  more 
than  the  bonds,  and  into  which  the  stockholders, 
according  to  the  reports  of  congressional  investi- 
gations, did  not  probably  put  more  than  sixteen 
millions  all  told. 

The  Telegraph  Trust  goes  into  politics.  It  has 
distributed  favors  among  various  legislators  and 
among  congressmen,  and  Western  Union  testi- 
mony is  explicit  as  to  the  benefits  they  have  re- 
ceived. Long  ago  the  president  of  the  Western 
Union  said: 

"The  franks  issued  to  government  officials  con- 
stitute nearly  a  third  of  the  total  complimentary 
business.  The  wires  of  the  Western  Union  Com- 
pany extend  into  thirty-seven  states  and  nine 
territories  within  the  limits  of  the  U.  S.,  and  into 
four  of  the  British  provinces.  In  all  of  them  our 
property  is  more  or  less  subject  to  the  action  of 
the  national,  state,  and  municipal  authorities, 
and  the  judicious  use  of  complimentary  franks 
among  them  has  been  the  means  of  saving  to  the 
company  many  times  the  money  value  of  the 
free  service  performed."  (Western  Union  Re- 
port of  1873.  See  also  Wanamaker's  argument, 
p.   164;    Postmaster-General    Creswell's   Report, 

1873.  P-  49) 

The  passage  is  constantly  cited  by  writers  and 
speakers  dealing  with  the  telegraph,  because  of  its 
astonishing  nature  and  implications.  I  have  it  on 
the  authority  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
members  of  the  U.  S.  Senate  that  "books  of  tele- 
graph franks  are  tendered  to  every  senator  and 
member  of  Congress,  and  most  of  them  accept  the 
favor.'* 

III.  Telephone 

For  the  principles  of  public  ownership  pro  and 
con,  see  Public  Ownership. 

The  history  of  the  telephone,  like  that  of  the  telegraph,  is 
full  of  conflicting  claims  as  to  priority  of  discovery.  Page. 
Bourseul,  Professor  Clifton,  and,  above  all,  Reis  in  Germany, 
made  important  discoveries.  But  it  is  beyond  dispute  that 
March  7,  1876,  when  Alexander  Graham  Bell  patented  his 
invention  of  a  speaking  telephone,  there  was  not  a  single 
operative  telephone  in  the  hands  of  the  public  anywhere  in 
the  world. 

The  first  line  ever  built  for  telephone  purposes  was  in  Boston. 
1877.  The  Bell  Telephone  Association  was  formed  that  year 
and  the  New  Englana  Telephone  Company  in  Feb.,  1878.  and 
the  Bell  Telephone  Company  in  July,  1878.  In  1879  these 
combined  into  the  National  Bell  Telephone  Company,  and  the 
American  Bell  Telephone  Company  was  fonnea  in  x88o.  ab- 
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sorbed  in   1899  in  the  American  Telegraph  and  Telephone 
Company.  .      ,     .        ^       .  .         « 

The  telephone  was  immediately  mtroduced  mto  £«urope 
after  Amenca.  and  more  slowly  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
But  while  in  the  U.S.  its  development  has 
remained  exclusively  in  private  hands,  in  £u- 
Publie        "*P®  ***®  telephone  and  telegraoh  lines  have 
n  va«    remained  almost  exclusively  suDJcct  to  gov- 

UWAennip  emment  control.  In  only  two  foreign  coun- 
tries—Great Britain  and  Sweden — has  there 
Y>een  any  notable  exception  to  this  rule,  and 
the  British  Government  has  completed  with  the  National 
Telephone  Company,  which  has  controlled  the  Bell  telephone 
system  for  many  years,  negotiations  by  which  the  Postal 
Telegraph  service  will  take  over  the  entire  telephone  lines  of 
Great  Britain. 


Annual  Telephone  Rates— Direct  Unlimited  Service 

Country 

Place  and  rate 

Austria* 

$40  Vienna 
20  smaller  cities 
48  Brussels. 
33  smaller  cities 
80  Paris 

Belgium* 

France* 

Great  Britain 

Germany* 

Holland* 

40  smaller  places 
115  to  $100 
45  Berlin 

15  smaller  places,  i.ooo  telephones 
1 8   1 .000  to  s  ,000  telephones 
2  3^  ,000  to  20.000  telephones 
24  m  places  having  over   20.000   tele- 
phones 
14  to  $46 

Italy. 

1 2  to     40 

Norway* 

8    to       31 

Sweden*. .  . 

6  to     26 

Switzerland* 

United  States 

15  to  $340 

The  countries  marked  with  a  star  have  public  or  coopera- 
tive systems  wholly  or  in  large  part. 

The  best  telephoned  countries  in  the  world, 
that  is,  the  countries  having  the  most  telephones 
per  1,000  population,  are  Sweden,  Norway,  and 
Switzerland,  where  the  telephones  are  most  under 
public  management.  When  the  government  en- 
tered the  telephone  field  in  Stockholm,  it  greatly 
reduced  the  rates  and  improved  the  service.  The 
same  thing  was  true  when  Amsterdam  and  Rot- 
terdam adopted  municipal  ownership  and  opera- 
tion of  the  telephone  service. 

When  Glasgow  put  in  a  municipal  telephone 
system,  she  cut  the  annual  rate  from  $so  to  $26. 

The  following  table  shows  the  Bell  l^elephone 
charges  in  a  number  of  American  cities  and  also 
the  charges  made  by  the  independent  companies 
which  in  many  cities  have  cut  the  Bell  rate  in 
two: 


PhiladeU)hia 
St.  Louis. . .  , 
Indianapolis 
Cleveland . . . 
Baltimore.  .  , 
Rochester.  .  , 


Business 

Rcsid< 

telephone 

teleph 

Bell 

Ind. 

Bell 

160 

80 

130 

120 

60 

»6o 

73 

40 

48 

82 

48 

60 

"5 

48 

100 

125 

48 

64 

48 
36 

24 

36 

36 


*Four-i>arty  line  measured  service.  Bell,  St.  Ix>uis. 

Our  excessive  telephone  rates  constitute  a  tax 
on  business  and  social  intercourse,  a  limitation 
on  the  development  of  civilization,  intelligence, 
friendship,  affection,  and  industry. 

Frank  Parsons. 

Rrprrbncbs:  Municipal  Mono0oli€s,  Ed.  W.  Bemis,  ed., 
(1890);  chap.  iv..  Report  of  U.  S.  Industrial  Commission 
vol.  IX.    See  Public  Ownbrship. 


TEMPERANCE  (see  also  Central  Public 
House  Trust  Association;  Dispensary  Sys- 
tem; High  License;  Intemperance;  Liquor 
Traffic;  Nationalization  of  the  Liquor 
Traffic;  Norwegian  Company  System;  Pro- 
hibition; Prohibition  Party;  Poverty;  Wom- 
an's Christian  Temperance  Union):  We  give 
in  this  article  a  brief  sketch  of  the  temperance 
movement,  referring  the  reader  to  the  above  ar- 
ticles for  details. 

The  temperance  movement  is  a  modem  movement  the  in- 
temperance is  as  old  as  history.  We  find  instances  of  intoxi- 
cation in  Genesis,  the  oldest  Hebrew  writing,  and  in  Homer's 
pictures  of  early  Greek  social  life.  Intoxication  is  described 
or  referred  to  in  the  ancient  books  of  China,  the  '*  Vedas  "  of  In- 
dia, the  "  A  vestas  "  of  Persia,  and  in  all  early  traditions.  The 
fiery  "rice  wines"  of  India  and  China  matched  Uie  drugged 
wines  of  Greece  and  Rome.  Fermentation  was  usually  the 
earhr  source  of  intoxicating  drinks;  distillation  has  been  known 
in  Europe  at  least  for  only  six  centuries.  Spirit  drinking  is 
said  to  have  developed  first  in  northern  climes,  and  perhaps  in 
England.  There  were,  however,  some  earlv  attempts  at  tem- 
perance reform.  The  Chinese  claim  that  eleven  centuries  bc- 
lore  Christ  some  of  their  emperors  made  strenuous  temperance 
reforms,  one  going  so  far  as  to  order  all  vines  in  the  kingdom  to 
be  uprooted.  In  India  and  Persia  the  priesthood  early  made 
some  attempts  at  reform,  and  the  Buddhists  taught  total  ab- 
stinence. Buddhist  sects  seem  to  have  spread  total  absti- 
nence ideas  far  and  wide,  and  among  the  He- 
brews  there  were  various  total  abstinence 
Early  Agei  orders  and  sects,  such  as  the  Nazarites  and 
Rechabites  in  olden  times,  and  the  Essenes  and 
Therapeutae  of  the  time  of  Christ.  Draco  is 
said  to  have  punished  drunkenness  with  death,  and  Lycuigiis. 
King  of  Thrace,  to  have  ordered  all  vines  to  be  destroyed,  as 
did  later  Terbaldus,  a  Bulgarian  prince.  The  Carthaginians 
forbade  wine  in  the  camps  and  among  magistrates  holding 
public  office.  In  northern  climes  the  use  of  intoxicating 
beverages  was  universal.  The  Saxons  were  mi^ty  eaten 
and  drinkers.  The  mead  horn  plays  a  large  part  m  all  Saxon 
literature.  Mead  or  metheglin  they  made  from  honey,  beer 
from  barley.  Weddings,  christemngs.  and  funerals  were 
scenes  of  mtoxication,  sometimes  of  orgies.  The  burial 
clubs  (sec  Gilds)  were  drinking-clubs.  The  Church  strove 
somewhat  for  reform,  perhaps  because  the  clergy  needed 
it.  St.  Gildas  the  Wise  in  570  a.d.  ordered  the  drunken 
clergy  to  be  punished.  St.  IHtvid  (569)  punished  also  the 
publican.  Kmg  Edgar,  at  the  instance  of  Dunstan.  lim- 
ited by  law  the  number  of  taverns  and  the  size  of  the  pots. 
By  a  law  of  1285  taverns  in  London  were  to  close  at  curfew. 
This  was  to  prevent  crime.  Yet  drinking  increased.  When 
George  Neville  was  made  Archbishop  of  York,  in  1464.  we  are 
told  that  300  tuns  of  ale  and  xoo  of  wine  were  consumed. 
Bacon  saw  that  "all  the  crimes  on  earth  do  not  destroy  so 
many  of  the  human  race  nor  alienate  so  much  property  as 
drunkenness."  Beginning  with  1603,  legislation  against  ale- 
houses and  drunkenness  is  very  frequent,  but  accomplished 
nothing.  Acconling  to  Bishop  Earle,  the  public  house  was 
the  rendezvous  for  all  classes.  All  or  almost  all  the  clergy 
drank.  Decker  says  that  in  1633  a  whole  street  was  in  some 
places  but  a  continuous  ale-house,  not  a  shop  to  be  seen  be- 
tween red  lattice  and  red  lattice.  The  Puritans  were  about 
as  bad.  Pepys  says  Monk's  troops  were  most  of  them  drunk 
all  day.  Even  the  women  drank.  Lecky  says  that  in  1688. 
X a. 400.000  barrels  of  beer  were  brewed  for  a  population  of  a 
little  over  5.000.000.  or  about  ninety  gallons  a  Dead,  against 
about  twenty-nine  at  present  in  England.  In  the  eighteenth 
century  gin-drinking  increased.  Retailers  hung  out  signs 
saying  "  Dnmk  for  id.  Dead  drunk  for  ad.  Straw  for  noth- 
ing." Eleven  million  gallons  of  gin  were  consumed  in  Eng- 
land in  1733*.  nearly  ao.ooo.ooo  in  174a.  In  1749  there  were 
17.000  gin-shops  within  the  bills  at  mortality. 
Crime  and  immorality  rose.  ^  In  1736  Parlia- 
Eiffhteenth  nient  tried  to  suppress  ^-drinking  by  jputting 
p*    ^  a  prohibitory  tax  on  it,  but  the  illicit  trade 

^encury  ^^g  so  great  that  it  soon  went  to  the  other  ex- 
treme, and  made  the  trade  well-nigh  free.  But 
this  did  no  good.  In  175 1  distillers  were  for- 
bidden to  sell  to  unlicensed  publicans,  and  tippling  debts 
could  not  be  collected  by  law.  According  to  Lecky.  this  did 
some  good.  Gin  began  to  give  way  to  bMr,  a  vast  improve- 
ment. 

In  the  American  colonies  the  evil  was  as  bad.  Dr.  Dor- 
chester ("Problems  of  Religious  Progress")  tells  us  that  in 
1790  t>^'o  gallons  and  a  half  of  distilled  spirits  and  wine  were 
consumed  per  capita;  in  18 10  four  and  a  half;  in  1823.  seven 
and  a  half  of  spirits  alone.  At  a  later  date  there  were  ^00.000 
confirmed  drunkards,  while  everybody  drank  a  little,  and 
often  to  excess.  The  rich  drank  French  and  Spanish  brandy; 
the  middle  classes.  Jamaica  rum;  the  poor.  New  England  mm. 
Drunkenness  was  not  uncommon  among  the  dersy,  and  an 
ordination  was  often  little  short  of  a  debaudi.  Rum  was  a 
requisite  of  every  gathering.  All  public  men  drank.  (See 
alsoCRiMBj 
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The  modem  temperance  movement  began  in 
the  first  quarter  of  this  century,  in  England  first, 
tho  it  first  gained  headway  in  the  United  States. 
In  1800  Micajah  Pendleton,  of  Nelson  County, 
Va.,  signed  and  circulated  a  total  abstinence 
pledge.  In  1804  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush  (q.  v.),  of 
Philadelphia,  wrote  an  important  temperance 
paper,  and  in  1805  Dr.  Ebenezer  Porter,  of  Con- 
necticut, preached  an  important  sermon.  In 
1808  Dr.  J.  B.  Clark  founded,  in  Saratoga  County, 
N.  Y.,  the  Temperance  Society  of  Moreau  and 
Northumberland.  In  18 13  the  Massachusetts 
Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Intemperance  was 
formed.  In  1826  the  American  Society  for  the 
Promotion  of  Temperance  was  founded  in  Bos- 
ton, based  upon  total  abstinence,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Hewitt  being  the  first  general  agent. 
j^  By  1829  there  were  eleven  state  and 
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about     1,000     local    societies.     The 


same  year  six  sermons  by  Lyman 
Beecher,  of  Litchfield,  Conn.,  pro- 
duced a  wide  effect.  In  1833  there  were  6,000 
local  societies  and  over  1^000,000  members;  2,000 
distilleries  had  been  stopt.  Most  of  this  early 
temperance  movement,  however,  was  opposed 
simply  to  the  use  of  distilled  spirits,  and  the 
pledge  in  general  use  had  reference  to  these  alone. 
Cider,  beer,  and  wine  were  generally  considered 
harmless  or  indispensable.  Total  abstinence  from 
all  intoxicating  liquors  was  embodied  in  Pendle- 
ton's pledge  of  1800  and  in  the  New  York  society 
of  1809  and  in  a  few  other  local  societies,  but  was 
voted  down  by  the  general  society  in  1833.  In 
1836,  however,  at  the  meeting  in  Saratoga  it  was 
finally  adopted,  and  the  American  Temperance 
Society  has  since  been  committed  to  total  ab- 
stinence. In  1840  began  the  great  but  brief 
Washingtonian  movement,  when  six  intemperate 
drinkers  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  met  one  Friday  eve- 
ning, at  their  usual  resort,  and  suddenly  resolved 
to  reform.  They  drew  up  a  pledge,  signed  it  on 
the  spot,  calling  themselves  the  Washingtonian 
Society.  They  began  to  hold  public  meetings, 
and  met  with  great  success.  Crowds  attended, 
and  thousands  took  the  pledge.  Many  became 
speakers,  and  Washingtonian  societies  were 
organized  everywhere.  In  four  or  five  years  it  is 
estimated  that  150,000  drunkards  and  500,000 
others  signed  the  pledge.  The  movement,  how- 
ever, did  not  endure.  The  toper's  motley  became 
the  sensational  talk  of  speakers,  and  ignorant  and 
sometimes  evil  men,  caring  only  for  notoriety  or 
pay,  ruined  the  movement.  In  1842  the  Order  of 
the  Sons  of  Temperance  was  founded  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  the  first  society  modeled  after 
Masonic  ideas.  In  1845  the  Order  of  the  Tem- 
plars of  Honor  and  Temperance  and  in  1851  the 
Order  of  Good  Templars  (a.  v.)  were 
w-^^^  formed.  In  1845  a  law  in  New  York 
MffTOTitnti  ^***®  prohibiting  the  public  sale  of 
alcoholic  liquor  was  passed  and  re- 
ferred to  the  people,  and  received  a 
large  maiority,  but  in  1847  it  was  repealed.  In 
185 1  the  Blaine  law  (y.  v.)  was  passed.  (For  tem- 
perance legislation  since  that  date,  see  Prohibi- 
tion; High  License;  Local  Option.) 

In  1874  the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance 
Union  (q,  v.)  commenced  its  important  and  suc- 
cessful movement,  and  marks  an  epoch  in  the 
temperance  movement  of  the  world.  Since  that 
date  its  efforts  for  temperance  education  in  the 
public  schools,  churches,  and  to  a  less  extent  in 
legislation,  play  a  very  large  part  in  the  tem- 
perance movement  of  this  country  and  the  world. 


(But  for  this,  see  special  article,  Woman's  Chris- 
tian Temperance  Union.) 

The  temperance  movement  in  America  has 
moved  largely  along  denominational  and  religious 
lines.  Nearly  all  of  the  Protestant  denominations 
have  formed  temperance  societies  within  their  own 
borders.  The  "Congregational  Total  Abstinence 
Association  "  dates  from  1874 ;  that  of  the  Baptists 
from  1874;  those  of  the  various  Methodist  oodies 
from  about  the  same  time.  Owing  to  the  fact 
that  most  of  these  and  other  denominations,  e.  g., 
the  Quakers,  Dunkards,  make  total  abstinence  a 
test  of  membership,  temperance  has  received  a 
religious  sanction.  Among  the  lower  classes  this 
work  has  been  done  chiefly  by  the  Salvation 
Army,  whose  aim  seems  to  be  to  save  people  from 
drink;  that  is,  from  poverty  and  sin.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  Church  Temperance  Society  (q.  v.)  is 
not  so  much  abstinence  as  temperance ;  altho  the 
former  is  distinctly  encouraged.  It  was  organ- 
ized in  1 88 1,  and  has  a  Woman's  Auxiliary  and  a 
** Legion"  for  young  men.  It  endeavors  to  have 
the  Sunday  before  Advent  observed  as  a  **  Tem- 
perance Sunday"  in  the  local  churches,  and 
publishes  a  monthly.  Temperance.  The  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  too,  insists  on  moderation,  and 
recommends  abstinence  where  the  former  is  dif- 
ficult. The  "Catholic  Total  Abstinence  Union," 
formed  in  Baltimore  in  1872,  numbered  about 
80,000  members  in  1902. 

The  Prohibition  Party  {q.  v.),  first  organized  in 
1869,  assumed  great  importance  in  the  national 
campaign  of  1884,  and  since  then  has  energetically 
called  attention  to  legislation  on  the  liquor  ques- 
tion, and  particularly  local  prohibition,  forcing  a 
vote  on  the  subject  wherever  possible,  with  the 
result  of  very  numerous  victories  and  an  incal- 
culable amount  of  educational  discussion  and 
consideration.  (But  see  articles  Prohibition; 
Prohibition  Party;  Local  Prohibition.) 

In  1893,  in  Ohio,  the  Anti-Saloon  League  of 
that  state  was  founded  which  has  now  grown  into 
an  important  national  movement,  organized  in 
forty-three  states  and  territories,  and  doing  in 
many  states,  e.  g.,  Ohio  and  New  York,  a  very 
active  non-partizan  work,  rousing,  however,  the 
churches  and  religious  bodies  into  organized  in- 
fluence upon  legislatures,  so  at  times,  as  in  Ohio, 
to  affect  the  politics  of  the  whole  state.  (See 
Anti-Saloon  League;  see  also  the  Lincoln 
League,  organized  in  connection  with  it.  See 
also  Bands  op  Hope.) 

The  World's  Temperance  (ingress  of  Chicago 
in  1893  was  attended  by  delegates  from  every 
civilized  country,  and  discust  the  problem  from 
every  point  of  view,  particularly  the  economic. 
At  the  International  Congress  against  Alcoholism 
(Stockholm,  July  28  to  August  3,  1907)  the 
statement  was  made  by  an  American  delegate  to 
the  effect  that  over  "30,000,000  people  in  the  U.  S. 
were  living  under  the  operation  of  prohibitory 
laws,  through  local  option."  The  actual  number 
is  about  33,000,000. 

A  remarkable  movement  toward  prohibition 
and  local  option  has  commenced  (1907)  in  the 
Southern  states.  The  Georgia  legislature  passed 
a  state  prohibition  law  Aug.  2d,  which  was 
promptly  signed  by  Governor  Hoke  Smith,  and 
is  to  take  effect  Jan.  i,  1908.  The  measure  has 
the  backing  of  the  people,  because  under  the 
"local  option  clause  '  county  after  county  had 
voted  "no  license,"  until  the  number  had  reached 
125,  and  only  21  were  left  with  licenses.  Other 
states  are  moving  in  the  same  direction.     Ten- 
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nessee  has  local  option  in  all  but  a  few  counties. 
North  Carolina  has  60  out  of  qo  counties  with 
**no  license";  Alabama  over  50  out  of  66;  Ken- 
tucky 87  out  of  1 59;  Texas  1^2  out  of  230;  South 
Carolina  all  over  the  state  with  the  exception  of 
10  cities.  All  these  states  are  tending  toward 
prohibition.  The  territory  of  Oklahoma,  before 
adopting  the  constitution  for  statehood,  had  a 
plebiscite  on  Aug.  6th  on  the  question  of  jjro- 
hibition,  and  adopted  (Sept.  17.  1907)  the  con- 
stitution, containing  a  prohibition  clause  by 
about  30.000  majority.  In  the  Southern  states 
17,000,000  out  of  27,000.000  people  are  already 
under  local  option,     (See  Local  pRaHiiiiTioN.) 

The  fight  about  the  canteens  in  the  U.  S.  army 
posts  still  continues.  The  advocates  of  the  can- 
teen claim  that  drunkenness  has  increased  since 
iQoi,  when  it  was  alwlished.  The  Prohibition^ 
ists  claim  that  arrests  for  drunkenness  have 
largely  decreased,  and  claim  to  base  their  con- 
tention on  oihcial  figures,  which  the  officials  say 
do  not  show  this  because  of  a  change  in  laws. 

The  Anti-Saloon  League  {q.  v.)  is  a  most  pro- 
gressive society,  and  has  a  large  and  efficient 
organization.  Owing  to  the  strenuous  exertions 
of  the  larger  temperance  societies,  instruction  on 
the  inlluence  of  alcohol  on  the  mind  and  body  is 
now  given  in  nearly  all  public  schools  all  oyer  the 
U.  S..  in  connection  with  physiology.  This  in- 
struction is  graded  to  suit  the  different  ages  and 
comprehension  of  the  children. 

The  Prohibitionists  are  now  trying  to  prevail 
upon  the  national  government*  not  to  issue 
receipts  to  wholesale  dealers  or  other  ]Tersons 
who  sell  Hquor  in  bottles  and  larger  <iuantities, 
because,  e.  g.,  Maine  with  no  state  licenses  had 
(1905)  640  of  these  U.S.  Treasury  receipts,  and 
thus  there  is  a  possibility  of  the  state  law  being 
circumvented. 

The  latest  move  of  general  importance  is  the 
creation  of  a  new  society,  the  "Youths'  Tem- 
perance Alliance  of  America/'  by  the  National 
Temperance  Society,  in  1907.  It  is  to  be  chietly 
an  educational  agency  for  the  young  people  of 
both  sexes,  preparing  platform  speakers  and 
serving  as  a  sort  of  clearing-house  for  the  various 
temperance  movements,  particularly  among  the 
young  people.  That  the  liquor  interests  are 
alarmed  is  evidenced  by  a  number  of  articles  in 
their  paj)ers,  urging  unity  and  a  strong  fight 
all  along  the  line :  also  calling  attention  to  the 
fact  that  none  of  the  older  prohibition  states  have 
abolished  the  law  and  that  in  ail  of  them  the  sale 
of  intoxicants  has  decreased. 

An  interesting  temple  ranee  feature  is  the  ex- 
posure of  quack  and  patent  medicines  by  a  promi- 
nent weekly  during  1906,  as  containing  from  40 
to  80  per  cent  alcohol,  and  greatly  reducing  the 
sale  of  these  nostrums  among  farmers  and  vil- 
lagers. 

Another  feature  tending  toward  abstinence  is 
the  demand  of  an  increasing  numlx^r  of  em- 
ployers for  teetotalism  on  the  part  of  their  em- 
ployees, e,  g,,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Com- 
pany. 

Great  Britain 

In  Great  Britain  Dr.  Trotter,  of  Edinburgh,  pubUshed  a 
book  on  the  effects  of  intemf«rancc  in  i8og.  The  finst  lem- 
pemnce  society  was  organixed  in  Skibbereen,  in  Ireland,  in 
iB  tS.  The  first  society  based  on  totil  abstinence  was  formed 
at  New  Ross.  Ireland,  by  the  Rev.  George  Cone  in  tSao*  tho 
the  same  year  one  was  fomicd  in  GlasRow,  Scotland,  Within 
a  year  there  were  twe-nty-live  scx-ieties  in  Ireland.  The  firet 
society  of  EnKland  was  formed  in  Yorkshire  in  1830,  teetotal- 
ism betnj{  still  used  as  colloquial  for  total  abstinence,  aad  tho 


Great 

Britain 


same  year  the  London  Tcinpcrancc  Society  held  its  6rst  pub- 
lic meeting.  In  1831  the  British  and  Foreign  TempenLoee 
Society  was  formed,  and  in  Dublin  the  Hil^er- 
nia  Temperance  Society,  In  1830  the  Duke 
of  Wellini?ton  Beer  Act  tried  to  encourage  the 
U5^  uf  beer  instead  of  spirits.  In  1834  a  sdect 
co;nnjitt«;e  of  the  Hou^c  of  rommans  Wi?  ap- 
pointed to  report  on  '  "'  "  h- 
mooro  in  this  report  e 
day.  Pourtt'cn  public  houses  were  r- 
sons each  j>er  (lay.  Tliey  had  connc  1,  is 
invisible  from  the  street,  where  jsirls  ,  ;  1 

danced.     According  to  the  census  Tt  rii    ,  .\c 

house  for  every  twenty  families  in  tlie  Uniic  1  Ktn^rloiPf  To- 
day there  is  not  one  for  every  dfty.  The  spirits  distilled  in 
England  rose  from  4^,000,000  gallons  in  the  fotar  years  1791- 
179S.  to  154,000,000  in  1836-jj, 

In  t83»  the  Rev.  Theobald  Mathew  (Father  Matbew),  « 
Roman  Catholic  priest  in  Cork,  Ireland,  commenced  a  teo*» 
perancc  movement  and  in  the  S|tace  of  five  months  adminis- 
tered the  pledi^e  to  1 50.000  persons  in  Cork  alone.  In  Galiny 
loo.ooo  tcKik  the  pledge  in  two  days.  He  traveled  in  Inrland 
and  England,  and  in  1850  came  to  America,  everywhere  find- 
ing great  success,  and  becoming  knowTi  till  his  death,  in  i«s6, 
as  the  Apostle  of  Temiicrunce.  Tlie  Father  Mathew  societies 
of  the  Catholic  Church  still  attest  his  memory,  tho  much  of  fis 
early  work  died  away.  From  1840  to  1850  the  temperance 
movement  lanKuished,  and  in  1850  the  British  and  Forii.  1 
Temperance  Society  perished  of  inanition.  In  1853  a  ' 
Kingdom  Alliance  was  formeti  in  Manchester  to  aj;  1 

Erohibttory  laws.     Various  ideas  were  introduced  f  r 
Inited  States,  and  in  i868  the  Order  of  Good  Temtilars       11.. 
Church  of  England  Temi>enince  Society  was  formeti  in  jS6j. 
Total  abstinence  became  the  cry.     A  Workingman's  TeiT-.tal' 
League  was  formed  and  other  similar  societies.     In  it 
passed  the  Licensing  Act,  the  most  important  act  of  ^ 
tury,  tho  act*  have  been  very  numerous,  most  of  ther 
fective.     In  i8j6  the  House  of  Lords  appointed  a  select  corn- 
mittee  on  the  subject* 

A  number  of  laws  have  been  pa.ssed  intended 
to  discourage  habitual  drunkenness.  Under  the 
Act  oC  1879  an  inebriate  had  to  apply  voluntarily 
for  admission  to  a  retreat:  the  Act  of  189 8  made 
retirement  to  a  retreat  compulsory  for  all  those 
who  by  criminal  actions  or  by  becoming  ptiblic 
ntiisances  had  put  themselves  within  reach  of  the 
law.  The  Licensing  Act  of  1902  gave  |>ower  to  a 
magistrate  to  commit  a  wife,  if  an  habitual  drunk- 
ard, to  a  retreat.  These  retreats  are  of  three 
kinds:  (i)  Certified  inebriate  reformatories;  (2) 
State  inebriate  reformatories — for  the  worst 
cases;  (3)  Licensed  retreats,  which,  under  the 
"Inebriates'  Reformation  and  After-Care  Asso- 
ciation's" (34  Charing  Cross,  S,  W.)  supervision, 
have  greatly  improved  in  late  years.  The  *'  So- 
ciety for  the  Study  of  Inebriety'*  was  estabhshed 
in  1884.  Only  qualified  medical  practitioners 
are  admitted  as  full  members;  medical  students 
and  other  interested  persons  as  associates  (uo 
Harley  Street,  W.,  London).  At  present  the 
Church  of  England  Temperance  Society  seems  to 
be  the  largest  society  .with  609,3 19  members,  584,- 
289  of  these  Ix^ng  jiiveniles,  and  of  the  remainder 
174,637  being  of  the  total  abstinence  section. 
According  to  Mr.  Nelius»  one  person  in  Eng- 
land out  of  eight  is  a  teetotaler,  but  Mr.  Arthur 
Shad  we  11,  to  whose  articles  in  the  NoU^tnal  Re* 
view  for  Dec.  1895,  and  April,  1896,  we  are 
much  indebted  for  our  facts,  very  much  ques- 
tions whether  this  is  not  a  great  exaggeration. 

During  recent  years  notable  advance  has  been 
made  in  Great  Britain  along  the  line  of  senti- 
ment  in  favor  of  Sunday  closing,  Scotland  has 
had  all -day  Sunday  closing  since'  1853-54;  Ire- 
land, except  in  the  five  chief  towns  of  Dublin, 
Belfast,  Cork,  Limerick,  and  Waterford»  since 
1878;  and  Wales,  since  1881.  Up  to  1839  pub- 
lic houses  were  open  throughout  England  the 
whole  of  Sunday  except  during  the  hours  of 
morning  and  afternoon  divine  service.  In  that 
year,  owing  to  the  disorderly  state  of  many  of 
the  London  streets  on  Sunday  morning,  a  clkiise 
was  inserted  in  the  metropolitan  poUce  act  to 
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close  public  houses  from  midnight  on  Saturday 
to  one  o'clock  on  Sunday  afternoon.  Other 
cities  followed  suit,  and  in  1854  Patten's  bill  fur- 
ther closed  the  public  houses  on  Sunday  after- 
noon from  2.30  to  6  o'clock,  and  10  at  night  to  4 
on  Monday  morning.  This  has  been  the  law 
with  slight  modifications  since  that  time.  There 
is  strong  public  sentiment  in  England  for  entire 
Sunday  closing.  Such  sentiment  is  also  spread- 
ing in  Canada. 

Lately  Great  Britain  has  debated  several 
propositions,  e.g.,  the  Norwegian  Company  Sys- 
tem. But  no  special  legislative  act  has  been 
passed.  Nevertheless,  the  temperance  move- 
ment is  gaining  rapidly.  The  sentiment  against 
women  bartenders  has  resulted  in  their  remo- 
val in  most  cities.  Licenses  are  not  as  readily 
granted  as  formerly.  Indeed,  Miss  Agnes  E.  Slack 
stated  at  the  International  Congress  Against  Al- 
coholism (Stockholm,  1907)  that  England  had 
reduced  the  number  of  licenses  by  1,000  per  an- 
num for  several  years.  The  case  of  Liverpool  is, 
gjrhaps,  typical  of  many  other  cities  in  Great 
ritain.  Sir  Thomas  Hughes  has  been  chairman 
of  the  Liverpool  Licensing  Bench  since  1890. 
Under  his  wise  management  the  number  of  fully 
licensed  houses  has  bSen  reduced  by  200  between 
1890  and  1907,  altho  the  city's  population  has 
increased  by  200,000  during  that  time.  The 
beneficial  effect  of  his  management  is  so  keenly 
appreciated  by  his  fellow  townsmen  that  they 
have  elected  him  Lord  Mayor  (1907). 

On  March  31,  1901,  England  and  Wales  had 
66,973  publican's  licenses;  on  the  same  date,  1905, 
only  66,239 — a  reduction  of  734,  or  1.09  per  cent. 
Beer  licenses  and  reductions  for  the  same  dates: 
29,286;  28,522;  764,  or  2.6.  Beer  and  wine  li- 
censes: 4,968;  4,845;  1 23,  or  2.47.  Total  licenses : 
101,227;  99,606;  1,621,  or  1.6.  This  reduction 
was  made  notwithstanding  an  increase  in  popu- 
lation of  1,531,000.  The  total  reductions  be- 
tween 1881  and  1905  were  4,942;  a  steady  de- 
crease distributed  almost  evenly  over  the  25 
years.  In  addition  it  ought  to  be  mentioned  that 
a  large  number  of  applications  were  refused,  639 
in  1903  alone.  In  the  United  Kingdom  the  de- 
crease in  the  ntunber  of  licenses  in  1906-7  over 
1905-6  was  3,007.  On  the  initiation  of  the  Pro- 
hibitionists and  other  temperance  leaders  several 
bills  have  been  passed  oy  Parliament,  while 
others  have  failed.  Among  those  passed  in  1^05 
were  the  following:  Closing  of  Licensed  Premises 
on  Christmas  Days  in  Ireland;  Expiring  Laws 
Continuation  Bill;  Sale  of  Intoxicants  to  Chil- 
dren; the  Registration  of  Clubs  Bill  for  Ireland 
(1904).  The  Liquor  Traffic  Local  Veto  Bill  for 
Scotland  was  defeated  by  a  small  majority;  it 
showed,  however,  that  the  Scotch  are  ready  for 
local  option. 

The  fall  in  the  sale  and  consumption  of  alcoholic 
beverages  may  be  estimated  from  the  fact  that 
the  revenue  from  wine  was  ;£i 46,000  less  in  1905 
than  1904;  the  importation  of  foreign  spirits 
showed  a  decline  of  £610,000,  the  excise  for  beer 
of  ;£42o,ooo.  The  total  decrease  in  excise  and 
customs  of  all  alcoholic  beverages  fell  from  £39,- 
206,781  in  1901  to  £34,670,599  in  1906  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  consumption  of  spirits 
per  capita  in  1900  was  1.09  gallon,  in  1904  only 
0.95 ;  that  of  beer  31.5  gallons  and  29,  respectively. 
Considerable  controversy  has  arisen  over  the 
question  of  compensation  to  liquor  dealers  whose 
hcenses  are  taken  away. 

The  drink  bill  of  England  and  Wales  for  1904 


was  £140,366,542,  or  £4  35.  2d.  per  head;  Scot- 
land, £14,804,305,  or  £3  4s.;  Ireland,  £13,816,- 
318,  or  £3  2S.  lod. 

The  Temperance  Hospital  in  London,  estab- 
lished 1874,  receives  patients  from  all  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  and  from  beyond  the  seas;  23,393 
persons  were  treated  during  the  thirty-one  years 
of  its  existence;  its  rate  of  mortality  has  been 
about  7.3  per  cent  on  an  average. 

The  ''United  Kingdom  Alliance"  has  spread 
temperance  literature  broadcast  wherever  feasi- 
ble. It  is  trying  to  raise  a  fund  of  100,000 
guineas  for  better  carrying  on  its  work.  Its  re- 
ceipts in  1905  were  £13,989. 

There  are  two  particularly  encouraging  fea- 
tures of  the  movement  in  Great  Britain :  the  ever- 
increasing  number  of  people  both  among  working 
men  and  government  circles  who  are  interested 
in  temperance.  John  Bums,  for  instance,  has 
written  a  widely  read  pamphlet  on  "Labor  and 
Drink,"  of  which  nearly  70,000  copies  were  dis- 
tributed in  1904.  The  other  feature  is  the  grow- 
ing tendency  of  the  people  to  take  their  enjoy- 
ments in  other  forms  than  drinking.  The  habit 
of  attending  outdoor  games  is  becoming  firmly 
established,  and  means  less  drinking.  The  cheap 
railway  fares  enable  people  to  go  to  the  seaside 
and  the  country  during  their  hoUdays ;  they  take 
their  own  "nose-bags"  along,  have  picnics,  and 
spend  but  little  money  on  drinks. 

The  growth  of  various  temperance  orders,  e.  g., 
the  Sons  of  Temperance,  the  Rechabites,  the 
British  Medical  Temperance  Association  (1872) — 
with  a  large  similar  association  in  the  U.  S.  since 
1 89 1 — are  most  encouraging  signs;  as  is  the  en- 
rolment of  large  numbers  of  children  in  Bands  of 
Hope,  etc.  One  of  the  most  important  modem 
movements,  however,  in  England,  is  that  of  the 
Public  House  Trust.  (For  this,  however,  see 
Central  Public  House  Trust  Association.) 
Many  pyeople  in  England  are  studying  the  Nor- 
wegian Company,  and  not  a  few  favor  State  man- 
agement of  the  trade. 

The  English  colonies  are  moving  forward 
steadily,  partly  under  local  option  laws,  partly  by 
a  closer  supervision  and  stricter  regulation  of  the 
liquor,  traffic .  This  progress  is  a  fact, 
notwithstanding  occasional  setbacks 
owing  to  prosperous  times  or  other 
incalculable  conditions.  The  liquor 
bill  per  head  in  New  South  Wales, 
has,  under  local  option  since  1882, 
steadily  gone  down  from  £5  45.  $d.  in  1881  to  £3 
IS.  $d.  in  1906 — a  reduction  of  £2  35.  in  twenty- 
five  years.  In  Victoria,  under  local  option  since 
1876,  the  reduction  has  been  from  £5  35.  $d.  in 
1885  to  £3  gs.  lod.  in  1906. 

In  the  Dominion  of  New  Zealand  Sunday 
closing  is  in  operation  throughout  the  colony. 
Publicans  are  forbidden  to  serve  young  people,  or 
drunkards  proclaimed  by  the  magistrates;  Maori 
women  may  not  be  served;  and  the  entire  King 
Country  of  the  Maoris  is  under  prohibition  by 
legislative  act  of  the  colony.  In  1881  a  local  op- 
tion law  was  passed  by  the  legislature,  amended 
several  times  since,  e.  g.,  1893  by  the  Liquor  Sale 
Act;  1895  by  the  Liquor  Sale  Act  Amendment 
Act.  All  men  and  women  over  twenty-one  years 
of  age  have  the  suffrage,  and  each  electoral  dis- 
trict can  suppress  the  liquor  traffic  by  a  three 
fifths  majority  vote  within  its  own  borders. 
Clutha  voted  local  option  in  1893,  and  has  main- 
tained it  ever  since.  In  1902  five  other  districts 
took  the  same  step;  a  number  of  other  districts 
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just  feU  short  of  the  required  three  fifths  major- 
ity, while  thirteen  districts  carried  the  vote  for  the 
reduction  of  the  number  of  saloons  by  25  per  cent. 
The  prohibition  sentiment  is  growing  steadily,  and 
it  may  be  owing  to  this  fact  that  New  Zealand 
shows  the  second  smallest  per  capita  consumption 
of  absolute  alcohol,  0.86  gallons,  as  compared  with 
2.04  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  0.71  m  Canada. 
The  Dominion  of  Canada  is  the  most  sober 
country  in  the  English-speaking  world  according 
to  statistics.  The  so-called  Scott  Act,  a  prohibi- 
tion measure,  was  passed  in  1878  and  applies  to 
the  whole  Dominion.  It  confers  local  veto 
power  upon  the  various  cities  and  counties. 
Separate  local  option  laws  have  since  been  passed 
by  nearly  every  province.  In  the  more  populous 
Eastern  provinces,  comprizing  90  per  cent  of  the 
population,  sentiment  is  constantly  growing  in 
favor  of  prohibition.  The  Province  of  Quebec  has 
had  local  option  since  1899;  New  Brunswick  in 
all  but  five  counties  and  one  city;  Nova  Scotia  in 
sixteen  out  of  eighteen  counties;  Prince  Edward 
Island  in  all  counties  and  cities;  Manitoba  in 
many  towns  and  villages.  Aside  from  the  local 
option  law  several  provinces  make  the  obtaining 
of  licenses  difficult  or  impossible  by  requiring  the 
indorsement  of  two  thirds  of  the  rate-payers. 
Ontario  voted  in  favor  of  prohibition  (1902)  by 
a  majority  of  199,74^  to  103,548;  but  fell  short  of 
the  necessary  three  fifths  vote.    Nevertheless  this 

Erovince  has  progressed  rapidly  in  temperance, 
icenses  in  1874  numbered  6,185;  ^^  1902  only 
2,947.  The  city  of  Toronto  had  530  licenses  in 
1874  with  60,000  population;  in  1907  with  about 
250,000  only  207. 

On  the  Continent  sentiment  in  favor  of  temper- 
ranee  and  total  abstinence  is  growing.     In  the 
Scandinavian  countries,  Norway  and  Sweden,  the 
problem  is  being  partially  solved  by 
EuroDo      *^^  Gothenburg  system,  or  State  con- 
duct of  the  liquor  traffic.     (For  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  benefits  claimed  for 
this  by  its  advocates  and  the  faults  charged  by  its 
opponents,  see  Norwegian  Company  System.) 

In  France  and  Germany  a  number  of  medical 
and  scientific  bodies  of  the  highest  and  most  con- 
servative authority  have  made  utterances  as  to 
the  evil  effects  of  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors. 
Influential  periodicals  in  France,  like  the  review 
Science  Frangaise,  Le  Temps,  and  bodies  like  the 
French  Academy  of  Medicine  and  the  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  have  taken  up  the 
fight  against  the  use  of  alcohol  as  a  beverage.  In 
Germany  one  of  the  most  noteworthy  utterances 
was  the  publication  in  the  Deutsche  Ver sicker ungs- 
Zeitung,  of  Berlin,  of  a  lecture  by  Dr.  Brendel, 
delivered  before  the  Anthropological  Society  of 
Munich  (March  28, 1894),  in  which  insurance  com- 
]:)anies  are  warned  that  their  risks  are  dangerously 
increased  by  alcoholism — drink  always  shortening 
life.  Similar  statements  have  been  made  since 
with  increasing  frequency  and  authority,  e.  g., 
by  Dr.  Zacher,  the  director  of  the 
Germany  ^"^P^rial  Statistical  Department,  in 
^  1 906.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
this  department  had  11,418,446  peo- 
ple insured  in  the  division  for  sickness,  18,376,000 
in  that  of  accidents,  and  13.756,400  in  that  of  old 
age.  Statements  of  the  director  are,  therefore, 
based  both  on  wide  observation  and  accurate  in- 
formation. Dr.  Zacher  says  in  "Social  Progress" 
(1906),  pp.  36  and  37: 

The  continued  and  detailed  statistics  of  the  working  men's 
insurance  have  demonstrated  that  alcoholism,  that  is,  the  ex* 


cessive  consumption  of  alcoholic  drinks,  leads  to  incicMed 
exposure  to  sickness,  accident  and  invalidity,  consequently  1 
increasing  mortality.  Moreover,  people  addicted  to  akohd 
readily  contract  diseases  of  all  sorts,  convalesce  slower,  and 
are  prone  to  relapse,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  membeis 
which  abstain  from  such  excesses  are  far  less  exposed,  and 
their  recoveries  are  surer  and  more  rapid.  It  is  certain  that 
the  abuse  of  alcohol  tends  not  only  to  largely  increase  the 
liability  to  accidents  and  unfavorably  influences  their  conse- 
quences, but  also  promotes  and  spreads  the  national  disease 
of  tuberculosis. 

It  is,  perhaps,  owing  to  this  interest  in  tem- 
perance by  governmental  and  scientific  circles, 
that  the  old  private  temperance  societies  have 
taken  on  a  new  lease  of  hfe  and  new  ones  have 
been  founded.  Some  of  these  societies  began  to 
agitate  against  brandy  in  1842.  Beer  was  con- 
sidered harmless.  Since  the  consuniption  of 
both  increased,  the  Verein  gegen  den  Mtssbranch 
geistiger  Getrdnke  began  a  strong  agitation  in  be- 
half of  temperance  in  the  eighties,  and  kept  it 
lip  under  the  guidance  and  inspiration  of  Dr.  J. 
Waldschmidt,  its  president.  This  society  num- 
bered 20,000  in  1906  and  had  an  income  of  45,492 
marks  in  1904.  The  Good  Templars  are  doing 
splendid  work  in  the  north,  particularly  in 
Schleswig-Holstein,  and  the  Blue  Cross  Society  in 
the  south.  The  Centralverband  zur  Bekdmpfung 
des  Alkolismus  is  a  total  abstinence  society  with 
a  small  but  growing  membership.  How  badly 
work  of  this  land  is  needed  may  be  inferred  from 
the  fact  that  in  many  rural  districts  a  public 
house  exists  for  less  than  200  people. 

Austria  has  a  **  Verein  gegen  Trunksucht" 
since  1884.  Its  activity  has  been  directed  chiefly 
along  the  line  of  instruction  by  means  of  pam- 
phlets and  lectures  in  different  languages.  Since 
1893  it  issues  jointly  with  a  similar  society  in 
Saxony  a  monthly,  Volksgesundheit. 
Auitria  '^^^  society  has  established  branches 
in  the  different  provinces,  and  aims  at 
reaching  the  different  nationalities. 
The  total  abstinence  society  of  the  Slovenes,  for 
instance,  has  2  50  members.  The  Austrian  Women 
Abstinence  Society  has  succeeded  in  establishing 
a  temperance  library  in  Vienna  and  opening  a 
temperance  restaurant  in  1905.  A  significant 
feature  of  the  movement  in  Austria  is  the  high 
scientific  character  of  its  leaders;  some  of  the 
foremost  physicians,  e.  g..  Dr.  Poch,  Dr.  Muller, 
Dr.  Frohlich,  and  Dr.  Wlassak,  of  Vienna,  being 
among  them.  Hungary  has  a  similar  society.  The 
delegation  from  Austria-Hungary  at  the  con- 
gress in  Stockholm  (1907)  numbered  75. 

The  first  Belgian  temperance  society  was  or- 
ganized about  1850  at  Brussels.  In  1879  the 
Association  beige  contre  I'abus  des  botssons  alcoo- 
liques  was  founded.  It  took  the  title  of  Ligue 
patriotique  contre  Vakoolisme  in  1884.  The  first 
abstinence  organization  was  formed 
in  1866  at  Saint-Trond.  In  1889  a 
society  among  small  children  and 
school  children  was  formed.  In 
1890  the  government  voted  an  annual  appropria- 
tion of  65,000  francs  for  controlling  alcoholism. 
The  Ligue  had  (1903)  27  branches  with  3,000 
members  and  2,550  adherents.  The  branches 
are  scattered  over  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  among 
both  the  French  and  Flemish  people :  it  has  sec- 
tions for  women  nearly  in  every  branch.  In  1905 
the  *'  Soci^t^s  Scolaires  de  Temperance  "  were  rep- 
resented in  2,318  communes,  3,208  schools,  with 
65,151  members  in  primary  schools — out  of  a  to- 
tal 113,714  boys ;  i  ,068  schools  for  older  boys  had 
a  membership  of  27,876.  The  total  number  of 
boys  who  have  taken  the  pledge  since  the  in- 
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uration  of  the  society  is  333,657.  The  re- 
kable  fact  about  the  temperance  societies 
mg  school  children  is  their  being  subsidized 
the  communes  to  the  extent  of  3,333  francs. 
a  number  of  departments  sections  for  girls 
e  been  formed.  In  1905  they  numbered  2^2 
)rimary  schools,  with  8,781  girls,  and  37  in 
)ols  for  older  girls,  with  i  ,286  members.  There 
5,  moreover,  164  sections  for  girls  who  had 
luated ,  with  8,786  members.  There  are  other 
mizations  for  minors — 18  in  aU,  with  672 
iches  and  54,967  abstinent  members  of  four- 
i  years  or  imder.  They  are  subsidized  by  the 
smment  to  the  extent  of  nearly  72,000  francs. ' 
his  is  certainly  a  creditable  showing  and  has 
ived  much  governmental  support,  with 
ked  results. 


.B  Showing  Consumption 
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national  congress  was  held  in  Paris  (Sept., 
p  for  the  discussion  of  means  and  ways  to 
late  the  danger  arising  to  the  nation  from  in- 
temperance. The  congress  advocated 
.^^^  temperance  rather  than  abstinence. 
It  favored  the  school  as  an  agent  in 
behalf  of  temperance  by  means  of  in- 
ction  on  the  effects  of  alcohol,  and  recom- 
ded  that  the  government  monopolize  the  sale 
itoxicants  in  order  to  suppress  the  low  taverns 
arets),  and  in  general  regulate  the  traffic, 
here  was  great  need  of  such  a  congress,  since 
loe  leads  the  list  in  the  annual  per-capita 
sumption  of  absolute  alcohol  with  3.72  gallons. 
bere  are  a  number  of  temperance  societies; 
leader  is,  however,  the  Ligue  Rationale  contre 
aolisme,  formerly  called  SociiU  Frangaise  de 
.prance.  It  was  founded  in  1872.  This 
sty  is  tacitly  acknowledged  as  a  clearing- 
;e  on  questions  pertaining  to  the  sale  and  con- 
ption  of  liquor  m  France.  It  is  a  temperance 
jiization,  not  a  teetotal ;  but  welcomes  all  the 
ous  means  for  restricting  the  sale  and  dimin- 
ig  the  consumption  of  liquor;  its  principal  in- 
ice  is  on  legislation.  The  Ligue  holds  con- 
ices,  prints  and  spreads  literature,  and  issues 
xcellent  monthly  which  keeps  in  touch  with 
questions  and  problems  in  its  domain.  The 
on  Frangaise  antiakoolique  has  about  1,500 
I  societies,  chiefly  in  primary  schools,  with  the 
to:  ** Prohibition  of  distilled  liquors.*'  The 
Ktaiion  de  la  Jeunesse  temp^ante  has  inscribed 
salvation  of  children  from  the  effects  of 
hoi  on  its  banner,  and  has  grown  from  200 
herents"  in  1 896-— the  year  of  its  foundation 
»  a, 000  in  1904.  It  holds  conferences  in 
ols,  establishes  local  societies,  and  issues  a 
thly.  La  Jeunesse,  The  Ligue  antiakoolique 
s  smoe  1896,  and  is  chiefly  concerned  with 
establishment  of  asylums  for  inebriates,  and 
I  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  on  the  effects  of 
bol.  Its  paper,  La  Prosp&riU,  stands  for  tee- 
Usm.     By  its  efforts  a  total  abstinence  soci- 


ety was  organized  among  railway  employees  in 
1 90 1. 

The  Croix  Bleue  draws  its  members  chiefly 
from  the  Protestants  of  France,  while  the  Crotx 
Blanche  endeavors  to  interest  the  Roman  clergy 
in  the  cause  of  temperance.  Through  the  co- 
operation of  these  various  societies  the  govern- 
ment has  been  induced  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  in- 
toxicating liquors  in  French  military  canteens. 

In  both  chambers  groups  have  been  formed 
with  a  view  to  secure  the  enactment  of  existing, 
and  the  promotion  of  new,  legislation. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  private  temperance  so- 
cieties are  doing  what  they  can  in  the  way  of 
creating  diversions  and  preventing  temptation 
by  the  establishment  of  restaurants  free  from 
alcohol,  e.  g.,  in  Versailles,  Bordeaux.  Paris  (the 
latter  since  1898).  The  interest  in  the  temper- 
ance movement  is  also  shown  by  thQ  fact  that 
France  had  eighteen  representatives  at  Stock- 
holm in  1007. 

Finland  is  ripe  for  prohibition;  the  Diet  has 
passed  a  law,  but  the  czar  has  refused  to  give  his 
consent. 

Italy  hsLS  a  per-capita  consumption  of  2.40  gal- 
lons of  absolute  alcohol.  Drinking  is,  however, 
on  the  decrease. 

Table  showing  consumption  of  alcohol  per  head 
in  gallons : 
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16.94 
16.72 
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There  is  a  temperance  society  which  sent  four  delegates  to 
Stockholm. 

The  drinking  of  vodka  or  brandy  is  a  national 
evil  in  Russia,  which  forced  the  government  to 
take  action  in  1894.     A  committee  was  appointed 
by  the  czar  to  investigate  the  drink 
Buiiia      ®^^^  ^^^  propose   remedies.     When 
the  report  was  received  an  ukase  was 
published  to  the  effect  that,  begin- 
ning Jan.  I,  1895,  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
vodka  and  beer  would  be  under  the  supervision 
of  an  imperial  committee.     There  was  thus  a 
government  monopoly  created   at   one   stroke. 
The    distillers   and    brewers    are  watched  very 
closely  as  to  the  amount  and  qualitv  of   their 
product.     A  rigid  examination  is  made,  and  the 
output  turned  over  to  the  government,  which 
dispenses  it  through  its  own  salaried  agents  who 
are  not  supposed  to  have  any  interest  in  the 
quantity  sold. 

The  general  committee,  consisting  of  men 
from  the  best  families  and  high  oflicials,  was, 
furthermore,  authorized  to  create  subcommittees 
in  every  province  of  Russia ;  these  again  had  the 
power  to  enlist  cooperators  who  are  voluntary 
workers  and  do  most  of  the  active  work.  There 
were  25,000  cooperators  in  1900,  working  in  con- 
junction with  forty-five  departmental  com- 
mittees. Each  of  the  latter  receives  about  50,000 
rubles  per  annum  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
hospitals  for  inebriates,  assisting  voluntary  tem- 
perance societies,  spreading  knowjedge,  and 
creating  diversions.  In  1898  the  forty-five  com- 
mittees had  established  1,713  tea-houses  and  res- 
taurants, 744  lecture  halls  and  libraries,  501  con- 
cert halls,  91  popular  theaters;  arranged  4.658 
conferences;  staged  602  plays;  and  managed  445 
grand  popular  f^tes  in  the  open  air.  The  govern- 
ment further  assists  the  temperance  cause  by 
making  the  saloons  as  unattractive  as  possible. 
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The  contributions  of  the  government  to  the  de- 
partmental committees  have  increased  from 
about  200,000  rubles  in  1895  to  1,797,200  in  1899 
and  2,711,000,  or  $1,500,000,  in  1900. 

The  effect  of  these  measures  is  said  to  be  wholesome:  drunk- 
enness in  Warsaw,  for  instance,  having  decreased  ao  per  cent 
from  189S  to  1900.  The  government  sold  in  1898  about  $125.- 
000.000  worth  of  vodka  and  beer  at  a  profit  of  $15,000,000. 
The  gain  in  sobriety,  fewer  arrests,  safety  of  life  and  property, 
is  estimated  by  hundreds  of  millions. 

There  is,  however,  another  side  to  the  picture.  The  De- 
fender.  New  York,  reports  Aug.  1,  1007,  that  a  member  of  the 
Octobrist  Party  of  the  kite  Dtima.  M.  D.  Chelysheflf .  has  stated 
that  the  dispensary  system  was  demoralizing  the  Russian 
peasantry  by  giving  40  per  cent  alcohol  instead  of  the  weaker 
stuff  of  the  former  tavern-keeper;  that  the  government  at 
firet  put  every  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  voluntary  temper- 
ance movements,  and  forbade  the  clergy  to  join  them;  that  it 
took  over  the  sale  of  liquor  only  because  of  the  revenue,  and 
has  placed  dispensaries  where  the  peasants  objected  to  them. 
This  contention  seems  to  be  supported  by  the  revenue  from 
the  sale  of  liquor:  1x7. 919.678  rubles  in  1900;  169. 143.000  in 
1901;  46a.808.000  in  190a;  609.364.080  in  1905;  568.436.000 
in  1906.  This  increase  in  revenue  has.  however,  two  other 
explanations:  The  gradxutl  replacing  of  private  saloons  by 
dispensaries,  and  the  higher  pnce  charged  for  liquor  as  a  war 
tax  during  that  period.  The  revenue  for  1906  is  nearly  41.- 
000.000  rubles  lower  than  for  1905,  showing  that  the  govern- 
ment intends  to  assist  temperance.  If  it  is  alleged,  moreover, 
tl'.at  "  the  Russian  peasant  drinks  only  to  get  drunk"  and  that 
the  government  has  helped  this  unholy  desire  by  its  very  hon- 
esty in  giving  40  per  cent  alcohol  compared  with  the  weak  stuff 
of  tne  saloon-keepers,  one  should  remember  that  it  takes  more 
drinks  of  weak  stuff  and,  consequently,  more  money  to  get 
drunk  than  on  a  better  quality  at  the  same  price.  The  case 
of  Warsaw  with  its  decrease  of  ao  per  cent  drunkenness  in 
five  years  speaks  well  for  the  system,  altho  no  one  claims  per- 
fection for  it.  or  can  refuse  to  decry  the  drink  evil  in  Russia. 

Spain  was  up  to  i860  a  sober  country;  but  has 
since  been  drinking  more  spirits,  owing  to  the 
adulteration  of  wines.     Its  per-capita  consump- 
tion of  absolute  alcohol  is  2.42  gal- 
Bvain       ^^^^    annually.     Lately    the    wide- 
'  spread     intemperance     has     caused 

alarm,  .and  serious  notice  is  being 
taken  of  its  deleterious  effects.  The  new  queen, 
herself  an  abstainer,  is  said  to  be  interestea  in  a 
reformatory  movement. 

Switzerland  has  both  temperance  and  absti- 
nence organizations.  The  Blue  Cross  Society  was 
introduced  in  1877,  and  is  a  strong 
Other  organization  with  an  increasing  mem- 
Countries  ^^ship.  Dr.  Farel  is  the  most  prom- 
inent temperance  worker,  particu- 
larly among  the  French  Swiss. 
Sweden  and  Norway  are  still  satisfied  with  the 
Company  or  Gothenburg  system.  It  is  favored 
by  the  temperance  people  and  abhorred  by  the 
total  abstainers.  The  former  point  to  the  fact 
that  the  sale  and  consumption  of  alcoholic  bev- 
erages is  decreasing  all  over  the  kingdom,  and 
that  Gothenburg,  for  instance,  had,  in  1907,  the 
same  number  of  saloons  with  150,000  population 
as  in  1870  with  50,000;  they  also  refer  to  the 
small  number  of  arrests  for  drunkenness  in  the 
rural  districts,  1.5  per  1,000  population.  The 
teetotalers  point  to  the  37  arrests  per  i.ooo  for 
drunkenness  in  the  urban  boroughs,  and  claim 
that  the  growth  of  their  societies  with  a  profest 
membership  of  over  400,000  in  1907 — besides  the 
numerous  unenrolled  abstainers — is  responsible 
for  the  reduction  of  the  per-capita  and  total  con- 
sumption, while  the  law  has  not  stopt  or  even  re- 
duced drinking  among  the  non-abstainers.  (See 
Norwegian  Company  System.)  The  per-capita 
consumption  of  absolute  alcohol  in  Sweden  is  i  .08 
gallons  and  in  Norway  only  0.54,  the  lowest  of 
any  civilized  country,  being  smaller  by  0.17  than 
that  of  Canada. 

Smaller  countries,  e.  g.,  Denmark,  Holland,  are 
also  beginning  to  be  interested  in  temperance ;  the 
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former  having  an  active  society.  Denmark,  for 
instance,  has  a  number  of  local  temperance 
societies;  and  the  Danish  branch  of  the  Good 
Templars  has  over  100,000  members.  The  gov- 
ernment grants  financial  assistance  for  the  carry- 
ing on  of  temperance  propaganda ;  and  private 
enterprise  provides  coffee-houses,  etc.,  to  promote 
the  cause. 

An  item  of  importance  in  the  temperance 
movement  is  the  attitude  of  the  secular  press. 
Time  was  not  so  very  long  ago  when  the  abstainers 
and  Prohibitionists  served  as  a  butt 
ThA  Pnis  ^^  ridicule  to  daily  and  comic  papers. 
*Tw«  rpj^g  attitude  has  changed  materially 
to  one  of  sympathy  in  the  better 
class  of  secular  dailies,  weeklies,  and  monthlies, 
altho  the  large  revenue  derived  from  the  ad- 
vertisements of  liquor  interests  still  holds  many 
of  them  in  bondage.  Many  papers,  however,  re- 
fuse these  advertisements.  Sweden,  for  instance, 
has  forty  prohibition  papers  out  of  250;  and 
seventy  other  journals  refused  advertisements  of 
intoxicants,  in  the  United  States  five  of  the  best 
magazines  notified  the  brewers  and  distillers  in 
1907  that  their  contracts  would  not  be  renewed 
for  liquor  advertising  in  any  form.  All  of  the  700 
papers  in  the  State  of  Kansas  are  said  to  have 
taken  the  same  action  some  years  ago.  The  re- 
ligious press  stands,  of  course,  for  temperance, 
and  manv  papers  favor  abstinence.  The  number 
of  prohibition  papers  is  ever  increasing  in  all 
English-speaking  coimtries. 

How  completely  the  attitude  toward  alcohol 
has  changed  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  in 
the  spring  of  1907  a  manifesto,  signed  by  fifteen 
leading  physicians  of  Great  Britain,  was  published 
in  the  Lancet^  defending  themselves  for  the  pre- 
scription of  alcohol  under  certain  con- 
Conolniioni  ^i^^^^s,  and  claiming  that  the  mod- 
erate use  of  alcohol  was  beneficial 
to  adults  while  maintaining  that  its 
abuse  was  injurious.  The  manifesto  was  severely 
criticized  in  several  secular  papers,  and  a  coimter 
manifesto  published  by  the  "  British  Medical 
Temperance  Association,"  signed  by  J.  J.  Ridge, 
its  honorary  secretary.  In  America  an  answer 
was  prepared  -by  the  secretary  of  the  National 
Temperance  Society,  and  given  out  for  publica- 
tion to  a  newspaper  S3mdicat6,  said  to  represent 
several  hundred  secular  dailies  and  weeklies  with 
5 ,000,000  readers — a|)art  from  the  prohibition  and 
religious  journals  which  published  it  entire  or  in 
part. 

The  life-insurance  companies,  too,  have  become 
interested  in  the  question  of  temperance,  and 
some  American  and  British  companies  give  fa- 
vorable terms  to  total  abstainers,  while  several 
companies  with  lower  terms  have  been  established 
for  teetotalers  both  in  England  and  the  U.  S. 

How  wide  the  movement  against  alcohol  has 
spread  became  evident  at  the  **  International 
Congress  against  Alcoholism  "  in  Stockholm,  July 
28  to  Aug.  3,  1907.  Among  its  delegates  were:  2 
Rumanians,  2  Servians,  4  Italians,  7  Belgians,  14 
Norwegians,  16  Americans,  18  Frenchmen,  19 
Russians,  21  Diftchmen,  25  Britons,  31  Swiss,  75 
Austrians  and  Hungarians,  150  Germans. 

The  enormity  of  the  problem  may  be  gleaned 
from  the  fact  that  in  the  U.  S.  a  capital  0?  $260,- 
270,249  was  invested  in  1896  in  the  liquor  tramc 
with  about  41,500  people  employed.  This  had 
increased  to  the  enormous  sum  of  $415,000,000  in 
1907.  Legal  regulation  and  prohibition  have 
done  much;  religious  and  moral  influences  are 
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doing  more;  scientific  and  medical  teaching  are 
just  beginning  to  exert  a  powerful  influence.  The 
most  effective  aid  to  temperance,  if  not  to  ab- 
stinence, is,  however,  the  constant  refinement  of 
feeling  and  the  creation  of  a  public  opinion 
through  education.  Where  customs,  plnrsical 
firrossness,  low  tone  of  morality,  demana  and 
favor  drinking — ^no  law  will  prevail.  Even  the 
religious  convert  will  frequently  backslide,  unless 
his  social  atmosphere  is  changed.  The  only  per- 
manent and  constantly  growing  force  against  in- 
temperance is  the  refinement  of  our  personal 
feelmgs,  of  our  social  judgments,  and  of  our  moral 
and  esthetic  ideas.  Rudolph  M.  Binder. 

Rbpbrbncbs:  Joseph  Rowntree  and  Arthur  Sherwell,  The 
Ttmperanct  Probtem  and  Social  Reform  (1900):  Der  Alko- 
holismus.  Heft  a,  1006:  Massigkeits-Bldttgr,  1004.  1905. 
and,  1906,  Rundschau  in  der  Alkoholfrage;  Exposttion 
d'Sconomie  et  VHygihte  sociales  ou  Palais  de  la  Femnte, 
Exposition  in  Paris.  1005;  The  Alliance  News  and  Tem- 
perance Reformer  (a  British  weekly);  The  New  Voice; 
Jjiquor  Habit  in  Russia,  Outlook  (N.  Y.).  Tuly  13.  100 1; 
FiffU  Against  Alcoholism  Abroad,  Review  of  Reviews.  Dec, 
1903. 

TEMPERANCE  LEGISLATION  BOARD,  THE 
SCOTTISH:  Organized  1901  with  the  object  of 
uniting  all  sections  of  the  country  in  an  endeavor 
to  obtain  further  legislation  on  the  lines  of  Lord 
Peel's  Report  (it  being  understood  that  support 
of  the  board  by  societies  and  individuals  does  not 
necessarily  involve  unqualified  approval  and  in- 
dorsement of  every  statement  ana  recommenda- 
tion contained  in  that  report),  and  also  to  strive 
to  secure  the  effective  administration  of  the  li- 
censing laws. 

The  board  has  avoided  identifying  itself  with 
any  political  party ;  its  aim  is  to  be  non-sectional 
and  representative  of  all  who  have  the  welfare  of 
Scotland  at  heart.  And  to  all  such,  of  whatever 
party,  it  appeals  for  support.  The  Rt.  Hon.  Vis- 
count Peel  IS  the  president.  The  secretaries  are 
G.  F.  Barbour  and  T.  Nicol,  41,  Melville  Street, 
Edinburgh. 

TEMPLE,  WILLIAM:  English  economist; 
bom  London,  1628.  Entering  the  diplomatic 
service,  he  represented  England  at  the  court  of 
Brussels  and  m  Holland,  lie  sat  in  Parliament 
one  year,  but  in  1680  retired  from  public  life. 
Died  in  1699.  He  wrote,  among  other  books, 
"Observations  upon  the  United  Provinces  of 
the  Netherlands"  and  an  "Essay  on  the  Trade  of 
Ireland,"  in  which,  says  Ingram,  he  mingled  just 
views  and  mercantilist  prejudices. 

TENEMENTS  (for  statistics,  see  Homes,  Own- 
BRSHip  op;  also  Overcrowding.  For  meth- 
ods of  relief,  see  Housing;  Municipal  Housing; 
Garden  Cities,  etc.) :  In  this  article  we  consider 
o^y  tenements  proper,  in  the  sense  of  large  build- 
ings occupied  mainly  by  families  of  the  working 
or  poorer  classes.  We  consider  New  York  City 
mamly  because  here  the  tenement  presents  the 
distinctive  housing  problem.  In  most  other 
American  cities,  like  Chicago  and  Philadelphia, 
white  there  is  overcrowding  with  its  attendant 
evils,  the  working  classes  and  even  the  very  poor 
occupy  small  houses  rather  than  tenements. 
Boston  has  some  of  the  worst  tenements  in  the 
United  States,  but  they  are  few  in  number  com- 
pared with  those  in  New  York.  Cincinnati, 
after  New  York  and  Boston,  has  the  third  worst 
tenements.     (See  Overcrowding.) 

In  Great  Britain  the  housing  question  gener- 
ally is  also  one  of  small  houses  rather  than  of 
tenements. 


On  the  Continent  most  of  the  larger  cities  and 
Berlin  especially  have  large  barracks  or  tene- 
ments, but,  generally  speaking,  they  are  neither 
so  crowded  nor  so  ill  kept  as  in  New  York.  In 
New  York  City  the  problem  is  undoubtedly  at  its 
worst.    (See  Overcrowding.) 

The  tenements  are  generally  of  five  or  even 
six  and  seven  stories,  built  usually  on  lots  of  25X 
100  feet,  and  with  three  or  four  families  on  each 
floor.  Many  of  them  are  double-deckers,  with 
100  to  150  persons  to  a  house.  Rents  are  from 
$12  to  $18  per  month  for  four  rooms,  too  often 
mere  bed  closets,  opening  on  a  narrow  shaft  and 
generally  almost  totally  dark.  In  the  public  hall- 
way opposite  the  stairs  two  water-closets  often 
serve  nfteen  or  twenty  families. 

Conditions,  however,  are  improving.  In  1895 
a  Tenement- House  Commission  was  appointed, 
and  as  a  result  of  their  report  and  of  further  agi- 
tation an  important  Tenement-House  Act  has 
been  passed,  and  repeatedly  improved  and 
amended,  and  enforced  by  a  Tenement-House 
Department.  The  law  now  requires  each  apart- 
ment in  the  new  tenements  to  have  a  toilet  room, 
determines  the  proportion  of  the  lot  which  can 
be  built  upon,  the  minimum  amount  of  cubic  and 
floor  space  per  family,  the  position  of  fire-escapes, 
forbidding  the  keeping  of  animals  on  the  premises, 
etc.  Much  has  been  accomplished.  In  two 
years,  according  to  the  report  of  the  department 
(1906),  14,000  houses  have  been  supplied  with 
fire-escapes,  and  9,000  wood  floors  of  old  fire- 
escapes  replaced  with  iron;  28,000  accumulations 
of  filth  and  rubbish  have  been  removed  from 
halls,  cellars,  or  yards;  26,000  defective  plumbing 
pipes  repaired  or  replaced;  4,000  dark  interiors 
have  been  given  light  and  ventilation;  2,000 
school  sinks  and  privies  have  been  removed.  Yet 
vast  evils  remain.  In  1904  362,000  dark  interior 
rooms  were  reported.  Jan.  i,  1906,  there  were 
still  357,000  such  rooms.  In  the  first  quarter  of 
1906  1,031  rooms  were  provided  with  windows, 
at  which  rate  it  would  take  eighty-six  years  to 
change  all  the  dark  rooms.  The  department  has 
to  supervise  85,000  completed  tenements,  while 
in  1905  nearly  6,000  plans  were  filed  for  new  tene- 
ments. 
Rbfbrbncb:  See  Housing. 

TEXTILE    INDUSTRIES    AND    WORKERS: 

Textile  industries  in  the  United  States  employ  a 
larger  number  of  workers  than  any  other  branch 
of  manufacturing,  and  in  capital  invested  they 
are  only  exceeded  by  the  iron  and  steel  indus- 
tries. In  i860  the  capital  invested  in  them  was 
$150,080,852;  in  1890,  $739,973,661;  in  1905  it 
was  $1,744,169,234.  (For  statistics,  see  Manu- 
facturing). In  value  of  product  these  indus- 
tries stand  third,  food  products  being  first  and 
iron  and  steel  products  second.  The  conditions 
of  the  operatives  in  the  industries  are,  however, 
relatively  low,  owing  to  the  presence  among  them 
of  a  large  population  of  unskilled  female  labor. 
There  were  employed  in  these  industries  in  1905 
492,161  men  sixteen  years  or  over,  and  582,630 
women  sixteen  years  and  over,  with  81,514  chil- 
dren under  sixteen,  a  proportion  and  number  of 
women  and  children  not  approached  in  any  other 
branch  of  manufacturing. 

On  this  account  largely  wages  are  low,  espe- 
cially in  the  South.  (See  Wages.)  In  1905  the 
Southern  cotton-mills  produced  2,346,652  bales, 
the  Northern  2 ,203 ,406.  Organizations  in  the  tex- 
tile trade  began  early  and  have  played  an  impor- 
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tant  part  in  the  labor  movement  of  the  U.  S.,  yet 
developed  strong  local  bodies  rather  than  national 
oi^ganizations.  The  Spinners*  Union  at  Fall  River, 
at  times,  at  least,  has  been  among  the  strongest 
unions  in  the  country.  A  general  International 
Union  of  Textile  Workers,  to  include  all  except 
the  spinners,  was  formed  in  1881,  but  did  not 
develop  except  in  the  South,  the  New  England 
operatives  mainly  having  unions  of  their  own. 
In  1905  it  had  10,000  members  (15,000  in  1903). 
The  National  Spinners*  Association  of  America, 
formed  in  1858,  was  reorganized  in  1889,  since 
when  it  has  been  steadily  successful. 

In  Great  Britain  the  textile  industries  are  if 
anything  still  more  important.  (See  Cotton.) 
In  1905  the  exports  of  cotton  yam  were  £10,- 
317,000  (Germany,  £1,703,000;  France,  £750,- 
000);  of  cotton  piece  goods,  £70,817,000  (Ger- 
many, £13,208,000;  U.  S.,  £6,000,000;  France, 
£10,562,000) ;  woolen  and  worsted  yam,  £4,244,- 
000  (Germany,  £3,176,000;  France,  £1,490,000); 
woolen  and  worsted  maniifactures,  £19,619,000 
(Germany,  £14,076,000;  France,  £7,361,000; 
U.  S.,  £419,000);  jute  yam  and  manufactures, 
£2,680,000  (France,  £562,000);  linen  yam  and 
manufactures,  £6,340,000  (France,  1904,  £1,681, - 
000).  (See  Wages.)  The  main  English  textile 
labor  organizations  are  the  Amalgamated  Asso- 
ciation of  Operative  Cotton  Spinners,  organized 
in  1870,  with  (1904)  18,534  members,  and  several 
federations,  the  United  Textile  Factory  Workers* 
Association  (1883),  representing  103,181  mem- 
bers ;  the  Amalgamated  Association  of  Card  and 
Blowing-room  Operatives  (1886),  with  22,420 
members,  and  the  North  Counties  Amalgamated 
Association  of  Weavers  (1884),  with  80,920  mem- 
bers. An  International  Textile  Congress  has  been 
formed,  the  congress  of  1905,  representing  349,165 
members,  of  which  220,515  were  EngUsh  and 
60,000  German. 

THEATE,  OH.,  LJ.:  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  in  Belgium,  and  publicist;  bom  in  Li^ge, 
1866.  He  was  educated  in  his  native  city,  and 
visited  the  university  there,  receiving  the  degree 
of  Doctor  Turis  in  1887.  He  practised  law  for  a 
while  at  the  court  of  appeals.  In  1897  he  was 
called  to  his  present  position.  He  is  in  favor  of 
State  interference,  but  with  as  little  infringement 
of  individual  liberty  as  possible.  He  is  author 
of  commentaries  on  several  Belgian  laws;  **Lois 
sur  les  R^glements  d'Atelier";  **Lois  sur  les 
Unions  Professionelles*';  *'Loissurles  Accidents 
du  Travail ' ' ;  also  a  number  of  others  along  similar 
lines.  Address:  Boulevard  Militaire,  166,  Brus- 
sels, Belgium. 

THOMAS,  JOHN  LLOYD:  Publicist  and  man- 
ager of  the  **  Mills  Hotels  and  Model  Dwellings  " ; 
bom  at  Witton  Park,  England,  April  22,  1857; 
educated  at  Darlington,  England,  and  Utica, 
N.  Y.  Entered  journalism  and  has  written  much 
for  New  York  journals  and  the  American  Press 
Association;  was  editor  The  Constitution,  New 
York.  1890-96;  has  lectured  on  social  questions 
in  United  States,  Canada,  and  Great  Britain. 
He  was  secretary  National  Prohibition  Party 
and  National  Constitutional  League  for  several 
years,  and  has  traveled  in  Europe,  stud3ring  the 
subject  of  model  dwellings  and  similar  movements 
for  the  benefit  of  working  men.  He  is  the  author 
of  many  pamphlets  and  magazine  articles  on 
municipal  and  school  questions.  Address:  161 
West  Thirty-sixth  Street,  New  York. 


THOMPSON,  ROBERT  ELLIS:  Economist; 
bom  near  Lurgan,  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  in  1844; 
emigrated  to  America  with  his  parents  in  185^. 
Graduating  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in 
1865,  he  received  the  degree  of  M.A.  in  1868,  and 
was  chosen  instructor  in  the  university  in  that 
year,  and  professor  of  social  science  in  187 1,  and 
transferred  to  the  professorship  of  history  and 
English  literature  in  188 1.  In  1892  he  was  elect- 
ed professor  of  history  and  literature  in  tiie 
Wagner  Institute  of  Science.     He  has  lectured  on 

Protective  tariffs  in  various  universities.  Pro- 
;ssor  Thompson  edited  the  American  Presby- 
terian (1866-70);  the  Penn  Monthly  ^1870-81); 
the  American  (1880-91) ;  the  Sunday  School  Times 
(i8qi)  ;  also  the  first  two  volumes  of  the  Encyclo- 
pedia Americana,  He  belongs  to  the  economic 
school  of  Henry  C.  Carey.  In  1 894  was  appointed 
to  the  position  he  still  holds — ^the  presidency  of 
the  great  Central  High  School  of  Fhiladelphia. 
Author:  "Social  Science  and  Natural  Economy" 
(1875);  "Elements  of  Political  Economy"  (1882); 
"Protection  to  Home  Industry"  (1886);  "The 
Divine  Order  of  Human  Society"  (1892).  "His- 
tory of  the  Presbyterian  Church"  (1895);  "The 
Hand  of  God  in  American  History  (1002); 
"  Nature,  the  Minor  of  Grace  "  (1907).  Address: 
West  Rex  Avenue,  Chestnut  Hill,  Philadelphia. 

THOREAU,  HENRY  DAVID:  Transcendental- 
ist;  bom  Concord,  Mass.,  181 7.  In  1837  he  grad- 
uated at  Harvard  College  and  returned  to  Con- 
cord as  a  private  tutor  and  a  school-teacher.  He 
became  intimate  with  Emerson,  at  times  an  in- 
mate of  his  home;  he  was  soon  a  characteristic 
member  of  the  new  transcendental  school.  He 
supported  himself  by  teaching  school,  by  pencil- 
making,  surveying,  carpentering,  and  pamtiiig, 
making  every  year  pedestrian  excursions  through 
the  woods  of  New  Hampshire.  Eccentric  in  his 
dress,  manners,  and  mode  of  life;  it  is  said  (tho  it 
is  also  denied)  he  never  went  to  church,  never 
voted,  and  never  paid  a  tax  to  the  state.  In 
1845  he  built  for  himself  a  wooden  hut  in  the 
woods  by  Walden  Pond,  and  continued  to  live 
there — ^a  cultured  hermit — ^for  two  and  a  half 
years.  After  1849  he  lived  at  home  with  his 
parents  and  sister  in  Concord.  In  1850  he  be- 
came acquainted  with  John  Brown,  and  was  so 
influenced  by  him  as  to  devote  his  life  to  the  anti- 
slavery  movement.  He  combined  high  culture 
with  the  quick  instincts,  discernment,  and  love  of 
nature  of  an  Indian;  a  scornful  enemy  of  every 
custom  not  based  upon  nature,  reason,  and  mo- 
rality. Died  in  1862.  He  kept  a  voluminous 
journal  and  wrote  many  essays,  from  which  large 
selections  have  since  been  published.  Author: 
"A  Week  on  the  Concord  and  Merrimac  Rivers" 
(1849);  "Walden"  (1854);  "Cape  Cod"  (1865), 
etc. 

THORNE,  WILLIAM  JAMES:  Member  British 
Parliament,  of  Labor  Farty  for  West  Ham, 
South;  bom  in  1857  at  Birmingham;  he  lost  his 
father  at  seven  and  had  to  go  to  work  with  a 
roper;  a  year  later  he  worked  in  a  brick-field,  and 
tned  different  trades,  but  finally  became  an 
efficient  stoker  in  the  retort  house  on  the  drawing 
and  charging  machine.  As  a  consequence  of  a 
strike  he  lost  his  work,  and  tramped  to  London, 
where  he  worked  for  a  gas  company.  In  1889  he 
founded  the  National  Union  of  Gas  Workers  and 
(General  Laborers,  and  has  been  its  secretary  ever 
since.     He  has  been  on  the  Trade-Union  Parlia- 
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mentary  Committee  for  eleven  years,  and  attend- 
ed three  international  congresses.  At  West  Ham 
he  is  a  member  of  the  town  cotmcil,  and  was 
deputy-majror  in  1898.  His  constituency  con- 
sists of  various  societies  of  working  men,  chiefly 
Social  Democratic  Federation  men.  Elected  to 
Parliament  in  1906.  Address:  i  Lawrence  Road, 
Upton  Park,  E.  London,  England. 

THORFTON,  WILLIAM  THOMAS:  Writer; 
bom  Bumham,  England,  181 3;  educated  at  the 
Moravian  settlement  at  Ockbrook,  near  Derby. 
Secretary  to  the  British  Consul-General  at  Con- 
stantinople, 1830-35;  clerk  in  the  India  House, 
London,  1835-58;  secretary  for  public  works  in 
the  India  Office  till  his  death  in  1880.  Author: 
"Over-Population  and  its  Remedy"  (1845) ;  "On 
Labor:  its  Rightful  Dues  and  Wrongful  Claims,  its 
Actual  Present  and  Possible  Future." 

THRIFT  has  been  recently  called  **an  eclipsed 
virtue."  It  is,  perhaps,  ty  many  to-day  too 
much  condemnea,  as  it  was  once  by  most  too 
much  praised.  In  the  period  when  an  unbal- 
anced and  doctrinaire  individualism  prevailed  in 
economic  thought,  the  only  true  help  was  thought 
to  be  self-help.  The  only  abiding  way  to  help 
the  poor  was  to  teach  them  to  help  themselves. 
Under  this  belief  the  virtue  of  thrift  was  contin- 
ually exalted  by  those  anxious  to  remedy  poverty. 
It  was  shown  how,  on  exactly  the  same  mcomes, 
thrifty  persons  could  manage  to  get  along  in 
comparative  comfort,  while  those  without  thrift 
could  not  get  along  at  all.  The  inference  was 
that  the  only  way  to  enable  the  poor  to  prosper 
was  to  teach  them  to  be  thrifty.  "A  penny 
saved  is  a  penny  earned";  "Frugality  is  a  vast 
revenue" — these  were  the  lessons  taught^  It 
was  shown  how  wise  and  prudent  it  was  to  save 
and  stint,  and  then  invest  one's  small  savings, 
and  so  gradually  acquire  a  competence,  or  at  least 
provision  for  old  age  or  a  rainy  day.  Penny  sa- 
vings-banks, post-office  savings-banks,  various 
provident  institutions  were  founded  to  encourage 
thrift. 

On  the  other  hand,  extreme  Socialists  and 
trade-unionists  have  been  wont  to  condemn 
thrift.  Many  Socialists  aimie  that  the  laborer 
under  competition  can  only  get  a  living,  and 
that  if  by  tnrift  he  is  enabled  to  live  cheaper,  he 
will  simply  be  enabled  to  work  for  lower  wages. 
Trade-unionists  put  the  same  view  usually  thus: 
"Wages  depend  on  the  standard  of  living.  The 
laborer  gets,  as  in  all  cases  of  value,  just  what  it 
costs  to  produce  him.  Cheap  laborers  make  low 
wages.  As  thrift  means  cheap  living,  it  is  an  evil 
to  the  laborers  as  a  class,  tho  it  may  enable  one 
who  practises  it  to  get  the  advantage  of  his  fel- 
k>ws. ' 

Mr.  Hyndman,  before  the  British  Labor  Com- 
mission, argued  that  to  accumulate  money  in  any 
way  is  to  accumulate  orders  on  other  men's 
labors,  and  not  to  beneflt  the  class  who  so  save. 
All  thrift  on  the  part  of  the  working  classes,  he 
held,  by  making  them  small  capitalists,  and  in- 
tensifyinfi^  competition,  increases  the  evil  T"  Min- 
utes of  Evidence  Digest,"  p.  23).  According  to 
Mr.  Bax:  "To  the  Socialist  labor  is  an  evfl  to 
be  minimized  to  the  utmost.  The  man  who 
works  at  his  trade  or  avocation  more  than  neces- 
sity compels  him,  or  who  accumulates  more  than 
he  can  enjoy,  is  not  a  hero,  but  a  fool"  ("The 
Religion  of  Socialism,"  p.  94).  According  to 
John  Bums,  before  the  Trade-Union  Congress  at 


Norwich,  "Thrift  was  invented  by  capitalistic 
rogues  to  beguile  fools  to  destruction"  (Report, 

p.  55)- 

The  balanced  view  between  these  extremes 
of  praising  thrift  as  the  one  thing  needful  to 
prosperity  and  of  condemning  it  as  an  evil,  is  to 
show  that  there  is  truth  on  both  sides.  Self- 
help  is  not  the  only  necessary  help.  (Coopera- 
tion is  necessary.  Thrifty,  competing  individ- 
uals may  lower  their  wages  by  thrift ;  but  thrifty 
cooperation  or  socialism  will  not  lower  wages,  and 
yet  will  save  much  for  the  individual  and  the  com- 
mimity.  The  rich  as  a  class  are  much  more  thrifty 
than  the  poor.  Waste  is  never  wise.  The  need 
is  for  a  thrifty  cooperative  community. 

THijNEN,  JOHANN  HEINRICH  VON:  Polit- 
ical economist;  bom  1783,  the  son  of  a  landed 
proprietor,  and  became  himself  the  owner  of  a 
large  estate  near  Rostock.  Political  economy 
was  his  favorite  study:  in  1826  he  published  the 
first  volume  of  his  Der  Isolirte  Staat."  It  is 
still  a  matter  of  debate  how  far  Von  Thunen  was 
a  Socialist,  but  many  of  the  opinions  to  which  he 
gives  expression  are  of  a  decidedly  socialistic 
nature.  Von  Thunen's  inquiries  led  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  wages  of  a  laborer  only  cover 
the  cost  of  his  maintenance,  and  the  interest  on 
the  capital  employed  in  his  bringing  up;  for  his 
labor,  his  exertion,  he  receives  nothing  but  his 
life — i.  e.,  his  necessary  subsistence.  Von  "Thu- 
nen thinks  that  the  only  way  to  raise  the  wages 
of  labor  is  to  increase  the  cost  of  bringing  up  the 
laborer,  and  thus  he  advocates  the  better  educa- 
tion and  training  of  the  workman's  children,  the 
requisite  cost  being  regarded  as  an  indispensable 
need. 

TILLETT,  BENJAMIN,  was  bom  at  Lower 
Easton,  Bristol,  England,  in  i860.  As  a  boy  he 
had  to  shift  for  himself,  and  roughed  it  in  coal- 
pits and  brick-yards  tmtil  fourteen,  when  he 
went  to  sea.  He  spent  three  years  in  the  mer- 
chant service  and  two  years  in  the  navy.  By 
obtaining  emplojrment  as  a  tea  cooper  he  was 
brought  mto  direct  contact  with  dock  and  wharf 
work,  and  experienced  the  evils  of  irregular  em- 
plo3rment.  In  1887  he  was  one  of  the  most  active 
m  organizing  the  Tea  Coopers'  and  General 
Laborers'  Association,  and  later  in  oi^^anizing 
the  London  dockers.  (See  Dockers'  Strike.) 
Mr.  Tillett  was  elected  and  has  since  been  general 
secretary  of  the  Dockers'  Union.  He  is  a  "pro- 
gressive *  trade-unionist,  has  been  nominated  for 
Parliament  by  the  Independent  Labor  Party, 
and  has  been  chosen  an  alderman  of  the  London 
County  Council.  Address:  425,  Mile  End  Road, 
London,  E. 

TOCQUEVILLE,  ALEXIS  CHARLES  HENRI 
CHEREL  DE:  Jurist,  author;  bom  Vemeuil, 
France,  1805.  He  studied  law  and  became  an 
assistant  magistrate.  In  18^1  he  was  commis- 
sioned to  investigate  the  penitentiary  system  of 
the  United  States.  In  1835  he  published  his  fa- 
mous "  De  la  Democratic  en  Amerique.".  In  1848 
he  was  elected  to  the  Constituent  Assembly.  In 
1849  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  for  four  months. 
In  1856  he  published  his  "L'Ancien  Regime  et 
la  Revolution."  He  died  at  Cannes  in  1859. 
An  opponent  of  democracy,  he  foretold  its  growth 
in  the  world,  and  became  one  of  its  first  histo- 
rians. We  give  two  typical  quotations  from  his 
book. 


Tolman,  WiUiam  H. 
Trade  A^eements 
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"Democracy,"  says  De  Tocqucville,  in  a  remarkable  pas- 
sage (vol.  ii.,  chap,  xx.),  "is  favorable  to  the  growth  of  manu- 
factures. .  .  .  Manufactures  may  possibly,  in  their  turn, 
bring  men  back  to  aristocracy.  ...  In  proportion  as  the 
principle  of  the  division  of  labor  is  more  ex- 
tensively applied  the  workman  becomes  more 

Indnitrial    weak,  more  narrow-minded  and  dependent. 

■■■■■iiM.l.     "^e  ^^  advances;  the  artizan  recedes.     On 

nwnaam  ^^e  other  hand,  in  proportion  as  it  becomes 
more  manifest  that  the  production  of  manu- 
factures is  by  so  much  tne  more  cheaper  and 
better  as  the  manufacture  is  larger  and  the  amount  of  capital 
employed  more  considerable,  wealthy  and  educated  men 
come  forward  to  embark  in  manufactures.  ...  In  a  short 
time  the  one  will  require  nothing  but  physical  strength  with- 
out intelligence:  the  other  stands  in  need  of  science  and  al- 
most of  genius  to  secure  success.  This  man  resembles  more 
and  more  the  administrator  of  a  vast  empire — that  man  a 
brute.  .  .  .  Hence  it  would  appear,  on  searching  to  the 
bottom,  that  aristocracy  should  naturally  spring  out  of  the 
bosom  of  democracy.  .  .  .  The  manufacturing  democracy 
of  our  age  first  impoverishes  and  debases  the  men  who  serve 
it  and  then  abandons  them  to  be  supported  by  the  charity 
of  the  public.  This  is  a  natural  consequence  of  what  has 
been  said  before.  Between  the  workman  and  the  master  there 
are  frequent  relations,  but  no  real  relationship.  I  am  of 
opinion,  upon  the  whole,  that  the  manufacturing  aristocracy 
which  is  growing  up  under  our  eyes  is  one  of  the  harshest 
which  ever  existed  in  the  world;  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  one 
of  the  most  confined  and  least  dangerous.  Nevertheless, 
the  friends  of  democracy  should  keep  their  eyes  anxiously 
fixt  in  this  direction,  for  if  ever  a  permanent  unequality  of 
conditions  and  aristocracy  again  penetrate  into  the  world,  it 
may  be  predicted  that  this  is  the  channel  by  which  they 
will  enter." 

De  Tocqueville's  final  conclusions  as  to  the  effect  of  de- 
mocracy upon  social  conditions  in  America  is  strange  reading 
to-day.  He  says,  in  part,  "great  wealth  tends  to  disappear, 
the  number  of  small  fortunes  to  increase;  desires  and  gratifi- 
cations are  multiplied,  but  extraordinary  prosperity  and 
irremediable  penury  are  alike  unknown.  The  sentiment  of 
ambition  is  universal,  but  the  scope  of  ambition  is  seldom 
vast.  Each  indiWdual  stands  apart  in  solitary  weakness,  but 
society  at  large  is  active,  provident,  and  powerful;  the  per- 
formances of  private  persons  are  insignificant;  those  of  the 
State  immense.  There  is  little  energy  of  character,  but 
manners  are  mild  and  laws  humane.  If  there  be  few  in- 
stances of  exalted  heroism  or  of  virtues  of  the  highest,  bright- 
est, and  purest  temper,  men's  habits  are  regular,  violence  is 
rare,  and  cruelty  almost  unknown." 

TOLMAN,  WILLIAM  HOWE:  Director  of 
the  American  Museum  of  Safety  Devices  and 
Industrial  Hygiene;  bom  1861  at  Pawtucket, 
R.  I.;  educated  at  Brown  University  (1882); 
took  postgraduate  work  in  history  and  politics 
at  Johns  Hopkins  University;  was  for  three  years 
general  agent  of  the  Society  for  the  Improve- 
ment of  the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  secretary  of 
the  Improved  Housing  Council,  director  of  the 
League  for  Social  Service  and  of  the  American 
Institute  for  Social  Service  (q.  v.),  and  since 
1907  of  the  American  Museum  of  Safety  De- 
vices. He  has  been  especially  active  in  promoting 
exhibits  in  social  economy  at  various  international 
expositions:  Paris  1900,  St.  Louis  1904,  Li^ge 
1905,  Milan  1906,  Paris  1907,  has  represented  the 
United  States  Government  at  them,  has  been  a 
member  of  the  International  Jury  at  each,  and 
received  numerous  awards  and  decorations,  in- 
cluding that  of  Chevalier  de  la  Legion  d'Honneur, 
the  Order  of  Leopold,  and  the  Prussian  Crown, 
third-class.  Author:  "History  of  Higher  Edu- 
cation in  Rhode  Island,"  1891;  **Mimicipal 
Reform  Movements  in  the  U.  S.,"  1894;  "Hand- 
book of  Sociological  Reference  for  New  York 
City,"^  1894;  "Public  Baths  and  Comfort  Sta- 
tions," 1897,  and  of  numerous  essays  on  indus- 
trial betterment.  Address :  23 1-241  West  Thirty- 
ninth  Street,  New  York. 

TOLSTOY,  COUNT  LEO:  Russian  author, 
social  reformer;  bom  1828  at  Yasnaia  Poliana, 
a  village  and  estate  belonging  to  his  mother's 
family,  and  situated  near  the  city  of  Toula,  in 
Russia.     His  family  has  been  intimately  asso- 


ciated with  the  history  of  Russia  for  two  cen- 
turies, and  ranks  amon^  the  higher  nobility.  He 
studied  at  the  University  of  Kazan,  and  in  185 1 
took  a  commission  in  the  Army  of  the  Caucasus, 
seeing  active  service  there,  and  later  taking  part 
in  the  defense  of  Sebastopol.  About  this  period 
he  published  his  first  novels,  including  "Child- 
hood, Boyhood,  Youth,"  "The  Cossacks,"  and 
"Sebastopol."  At  the  close  of  the  Crimean  War 
he  made  St.  Petersburg  his  home,  and  became  a 
distinguished  member  of  the  literary  society  there. 
He  traveled  extensively  abroad,  and  on  his  re- 
turn settled  upon  his  native  estate,  became  a  jus- 
tice of  the  peace,  and  applied  himself  to  the  or- 
ganization and  management  of  schools  for  the 
peasants,  now  released  from  serfdom;  he  ^so 
edited  a  paper  devoted  to  popular  education. 
After  furtner  travel  he  marriea,  at  the  age  of 
thirty-four,  and  made  Yasnaia  Poliana  his  per- 
manent home.  For  fifteen  years  he  wrote  his 
novels  there;  separated  almost  completely  from 
society,  and  there  his  large  family  were  bom  and 
brougnt  up.  During  these  years  he  composed 
his  two  greatest  works,  **War  and  Peace  and 
"  Anna  Kar^nina." 

At  the  expiration  of  this  period,  and  about 
the  year  1877,  Tolstoy  became  imprest  with  the 
emptiness  of  his  literary  ptu^uits,  and  began  to 
ask  himself  what  the  meaning  of  life  really  was. 

Making  a  careful  study  of  the  four  Gospels, 
here  at  last  he  succeeded  in  satisfying  himself. 
He  says  ("What  I  Believe,"  also  called  "My  Re- 
ligion," p.  10): 

The  text  that  gave  me  the  kev  to  the  truth  was  St.  Matt. 
S  :  39>  "  Ye  have  heard  that  it  hath  been  said,  An  eye  for  an  eye 
and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth;  but  I  say  unto  you  that  ye  resist  not 
evil."  The  simple  meaning  of  these  words  suddenly  flashed 
full  upon  me;  I  accepted  the  fact  that  Christ  meant  exactly 
what  He  said,  and  then,  tho  I  had  found  nothing  new.  all  that 
had  hitherto  obscured  the  truth  cleared  away,  and  the  truth 
itself  arose  before  me  in  all  its  solemn  importance. 

In  his  book  "Life,"  Cotmt  Tolstoy  gives  sys- 
tematic form  to  the  theory  of  life  which  he  de- 
duced from  the  Gospels.  He  maintains  that 
man  shotdd  renounce  the  individual  aims  of  his 
life  and  devote  his  life  in  love  to  his  fellow 
creatures,  thus  finding  his  life  in  doing  God's 
will — that  is,  in  doing  unto  others  as  he  would 
have  others  do  unto  him,  and  abstaining  entirely 
from  violence.  He  who  enters  upon  such  a  life 
is  really  born  again,  for  him  there  is  no  death. 
In  ''What  to  Do,"  "The  Kingdom  of  God  is 
Within  You,"  he  shows  the  conclusions  to  which 
his  beliefs  have  brought  him.  He  holds  that  war, 
government,  private  property  are  to  be  con- 
demned as  involving  the  use  of  force;  that  all 
men  should  engage  in  manual  labor;  that  they 
should  avoid  luxury;  that  all  should  have  an 
equal  right  in  the  land;  that  money  is  an  evil 
thing,  its  chief  end  bemg  the  en- 
Hii  Yiewi  slavement  of  the  people,  and  that  a 
life  of  complete  chastity  is  the  ideal 
toward  which  men  should  tend. 
His  system  is  thus  seen  to  be  a  combination  of 
the  philosophy  of  St.  John  with  the  ethics  of  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  literally  applied. 

The  "Kreutzer  Sonata,"  a  novel  intended  to 
show  the  author's  rigid  views  upon  marriage, 
was  published  about  the  year  1888,  and  was 
strangely  misunderstood,  having  be«n  placed 
under  the  ban  by  the  Post-office  Department  in 
the  United  States  as  unfit  for  transportation  in 
the  mails.  In  an  article  written  in  explanation 
of  this  book,  Tolstoy  declares  that  eventually 
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love  for  God  and  for  one's  neighbor  should  re- 
place the  physical  relations  of  marriage. 

Count  Tolsto)r*s  own  life  gives  a  fair  example 
of  the  application  of  his  principles.  He  has 
stript  his  house  of  everything  not  actually 
necessarv;  dresses  like  a  peasant  and  works  in 
the  fielos;  has  also  learned  bootmaking.  He 
confines  his  writing  to  the  elucidation  of  his 
moral  and  religious  ideas,  and  has  published 
many  short  moral  stories  for  the  peasants.  He 
has  become  a  strict  vegetarian,  ana  never  touches 
wine,  tobacco,  tea,  or  coffee.  During  the  fam- 
ine of  1891-02  he  and  his  family  did  an  extensive 
work  in  estaolishing  soup-kitchens  in  the  stricken 
districts.  The  cotmt  has  a  considerable  follow- 
ing in  Russia,  altho  the  character  of  the  govern- 
ment in  that  country  makes  it  difficult  to  ascer- 
tain the  real  dimensions  of  such  a  movement. 
He  has  escaped  Siberia  himself  on  account  of  his 
great  international  reputation. 

Tolstoy  has  been  a  voluminous  writer,  and 
many  of  his  works  have  been  translated  into  the 
principal  European  languages.  Among  the  Eng- 
lish translations,  besides  those  already  men- 
tioned, may  be  named  **The  Four  Gk>spels,  Har- 
monized and  Translated,"  three  volumes;  '*My 
Confession,"  **  Ivan  Ilyitch,"  "  Family  Happi- 
ness," **  Napoleon's  Russian  Campaign, '  *'  Power 
and  Liberty,"  "The  Long  Exile,^'  "The  Invad- 


Light."  Many  of  these  works  are  more  or  less 
autobiographical,  and  even  in  the  novels  there  is 
usually  a  leading  character  who  reflects  more  or 
less  distinctly  the  personality  of  the  author.  He 
has  also  written  several  plays  and  some  books 
on  education,  but  these  have  not  yet  appeared 
in  English.  Ernbst  Crosby. 

TOOKE,  THOMAS:  Economist;  bom  in  St. 
Petersburg,  Russia,  in  1774,  the  son  of  William 
Tooke,  the  historian,  and  at  that  time  chaplain 
to  the  factory  of  the  Russia  Company,  in  St. 
Petersburg.  Thomas  Tooke  was  for  more  than 
forty  years  successfully  engaged  in  the  Russian 
trade,  but  is  better  known  as  a  pioneer  in  the 
free-trade  movement.  He  drew  up  in  1820  a 
famous  "Merchants'  Petition"  for  free  trade. 
He  founded  the  Political  Economy  Club  in  1831, 
and  i>romoted  numerous  industrial  and  philan- 
thropic reforms.  He  is  the  author  of  numerous 
writmgs  on  currency  and  trade,  the  best  known 
being  his  "History  of  Prices  and  of  the  State  of 
the  l^apcr  Circulation  from  1 798-1856,"  etc.  (6 
vols.,  1838-57).     He  died  in  London  in  1858. 

TOPOLOBAMPO:  A  former  cooperative  colony 
situated  in  northern  Sinaloa,  Mexico,  founded  by 
Albert  K.  Owen,  who  had  obtained  valuable  con- 
cessions from  the  Mexican  Government.  A  com- 
pany was  formed  to  develop  the  colony ;  its  char- 
ter was  filed  in  Colorado,  and  the  first  colonists 
were  landed  in  Topolobampo  Bay  in  1886.  An 
organ  of  the  colony,  the  Credit  Foncier  of  Sinaloa, 
was  started  in  1885  in  New  Jersey  and  moved  to 
Topolobampo  in  1888,  edited  by  Mrs.  Marie 
Howland,  and  devoted  to  "integral  cooperation." 
The  colonists  numbered,  in  1892,  446  persons. 
inchnding  150  children. 

The  main  activities  were  the  developing  of  the 
natural  advantages  of  the  colony,  involving  the 
investment  of  many  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars. 
The  main  immediately  remunerative  industry 


was  a  tinware  manufactory.  Family  life  was 
preserved.  Differences,  however,  sprang  up.  A 
Free  Land  Company  was  formed  to  oppose  the 
original  Credit  Foncier  Company,  headea  by  Mr. 
Owen,  and  the  life  of  the  colony  gradually  ended. 

TORRENS  LAND  SYSTEM:  A  system  used  in 
Australia  to  keep  the  title  of  lands  in  a  public 
registry,  so  that  a  transfer  of  titles  can  be  made 
easily,  cheaply,  and  safely,  by  simply  recording 
the  transfer  in  the  registry.  It  was  adopted  in 
Illinois  a  number  of  years  ago,  but  soon  declared 
unconstitutional  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  that 
state.     (See  Land  Transfer.) 

TORRENSy  ROBERT:  Economist;  bom  in 
Ireland,  1780.  He  became  major-general  in  In- 
dia, and  was  for  years  in  Parliament,  prominent 
as  a  supporter  of  the  Reform  Bill.  His  views  on 
the  Com  Laws  were  finally  adopted  by  Peel. 
He  died  in  1864.  Author:  "Essay  on  Money 
and  Paper  Currency"  (181 2);  "Essay  on  the 
Production  of  Wealth"  (1821);  "The  Budget,  a 
Series  of  Letters  on  Financial,  Commercial,  and 
Colonial  Policy"  (1841-43). 

TOTAL  ABSTINENCE.  See  Temperance  ;  Pro- 
hibition; Prohibition  Party. 

TOTNBEE,  ARNOLD:  Social  reformer;  bora  in 
London,  1852.  He  spent  two  years  in  a  military 
college,  then  resided  for  a  year  in  a  retired  village 
on  the  seacoast,  engaged  in  study  and  medita- 
tion. After  this  he  went  to  Oxford,  where  he 
made  a  notable  mark.  In  spite  of  ill  health  he 
was  appointed  tutor  to  the  Indian  civilians  at 
Balliol  College,  and  for  a  time  immersed  himself 
in  economic  studies.  Deeply  interested  in  the 
working  classes,  he  went  to  Whitechapel  (East 
London)  and  lived,  devoting  himself  to  improv- 
ing the  condition  of  the  poor,  and  taking  part 
in  public  and  religious  meetings.  Popular  with 
the  men,  he  felt  called  upon  to  lecture  against 
the  views  of  Henry  George's  "Progress  and  Pov- 
erty," and  the  strain  and  excitement  of  this  ac- 
tion on  a  feeble  body,  worn  by  constant  labors, 
was  the  immediate  cause  of  his  death  in  1883. 
From  the  inspiration  of  his  example  arose  Toyn- 
bee  Hall,  founded  in  1884.  (See  Settlements.) 
His  main  work,  published  in  partly  unfinished 
condition,  after  his  death,  is  "The  Industrial 
Revolution  in  England."  Neither  a  Socialist 
nor  a  Democrat,  he  had  strong  tendencies  in  both 
those  directions,  and  opposed  the  doctrinaire 
character  of  most  orthodox  economics,  and  be- 
lieved that  modem  facts  show  the  necessity  and 
value  of  adopting  many  Socialist  principles. 
Deeply  interested  in  Church  reform,  he  desired 
the  harmony  of  Church  and  State,  his  conception 
of  Christianity  being,  the  spirit  of  Jesus  applied 
in  all  directions,  and  in  all  the  affairs  and  re- 
lations of  life. 

TRADE  AGREEMENTS:  The  term  "Trade 
Agreement"  is  used  to  designate  an  agreement 
covering  wages,  hours,  and  conditions  of  labor, 
between  an  association  or  union  of  workmen  and 
an  association  of  employers.  An  essential  part  of 
the  agreement  is  the  clause  providing  that  there 
shall  be  no  strikes  or  lockouts  during  the  term 
of  the  agreement,  usually  one  year,  but  that  all 
disputes  relating  to  interpretation  of,  or  to  mat- 
ters not  covered  by,  the  agreement  shall  be  set- 
tled by  conference  between  representatives  of  the 
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two  associations.  Sometimes  it  is  provided  that 
in  case  these  representatives  cannot  agree  they 
shall  call  in  an  outsider  or  umpire.  The  term 
Arbitration  (see  Arbitration)  is  sometimes  in- 
accurately applied  to  the  trade  agreement,  but 
arbitration  is  strictly  the  reference  of  a  dispute  to 
a  disinterested  outsider,  whereas  trade  agree- 
ments are  nearly  always  drawn  up  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  parties.  An  exception  to  this 
rule  was  the  arbitration  of  the  anthracite  coal 
strike  in  1902,  when  a  commission  appointed  by 
the  president  drew  up  a  trade  agreement,  which 
the  parties  agreed  in  advance  to  accept  for  a 
period  of  three  years.  The  term  conciliation  is 
also  often  used  with  reference  to  a  trade  agree- 
ment, but  conciliation  is  properly  mediation  by 
outside  parties  with  the  object  of  inducing  the 
two  parties  to  enter  upon  a  trade  agreement. of 
their  own  framing.  The  principal  trade  agree- 
ment systems  at  present  in  vogue  are  as  follows : 

Iron  and  steel  industry,  between  the  Amalgamated  Asso- 
ciation of  Iron  and  Steel  Workers  and  such  companies  as  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  and  Republic  Iron  and  Steel 
Company.  The  system  originated  in  1865  and  has  continued 
to  the  present  time  with  three  or  four  interruptions. 

Bituminous  coal  industry,  since  1808.  Several  agree- 
ments covering  separate  competitive  fields,  the  principal  one 
being  that  of  Pennsylvania.  Ohio,  Indiana,  ana  Illinois,  be- 
tween the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  and  dififerent 
associations  of  coal  operators.  Anthracite  coal  industry,  be- 
tween the  United  Mine  Workers  and  the  largest  anthracite 
coal  producers  since  1903. 

Longshoremen's  agreements  between  the  Longshoremen, 
Marine,  and  Transport  Workers,  and  different  associations  on 
the  Great  Lakes  and  Gulf  and  Pacific  coasts,  of  dock  managers, 
lumber  and  grain  carriers,  and  others.     Since  1897. 

Stove  industry,  between  the  Molders'  Union  and  the  Na- 
tional Stove  Pounders'  Defense  Association.     Since  189 1. 

Newspaper  publishers  and  International  Typographical 
Union.     Smce  1899. 

Railroad  Brotherhoods  and  nearly  all  railway  systems. 

The  United  Garment  Workers,  United  Brewers,  Hatters, 
and  Cigar  Makers  have  agreements,  or  contracts,  with  indi- 
vidual establishments  granting  the  use  of  the  union  label. 

In  the  building  trades  there  are  many  hundred  local  agree- 
ments, the  bricklayers  having  begtm  the  practise  in  New  York 
in  1884. 

Lithographic  Trades  Alliance  and  the  Lithographers'  Asso- 
ciation (National)  . 

The  Theatrical  Managers  and  the  Musical  Protective  Union. 

There  are  in  addition  very  numerous  local  agreements. 

Examples  of  the  endurance  of  the  severest 
tests  on  these  agreements  are  the  contracts  be- 
tween the  associated  bituminous  coal  operators 
and  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  and 
the  contract  between  the  Lake  Carriers'  Asso- 
ciation and  the  International  Longshoremen's 
Union.  Each  party  to  these  agreements  has  im- 
dergone  successfully  the  strain  of  granting  higher 
wages  on  the  one  side  and  of  accepting  lower 
wages  on  the  other.  The  acceptance  of  a  lower 
scale  by  the  bituminous  coal  mmers  prevented  a 
strike,  extending  through  Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 
Indiana,  and  Illinois,  whose  possible  conse- 
quences no  man  could  forsee,  since  it  might 
literally  have  stopped  the  commerce  and  para- 
lyzed the  industries  of  the  country. 

The  Stove  Founders*  Association,  composed  of 
600  of  the  largest  manufacturers  in  the  U.  S., 
has  maintained  since  1801  a  trade  agreement 
with  the  National  Iron  Molders'  Union.  This 
contract,  renewed  annually,  has  withstood  suc- 


cessfully the  severest  tests,  both  of  advances 
and  reductions  in  wages,  two  of  these  strains 
having  been  especially  severe.  The  executive 
committee  of  each  organization  attends  the  an- 
nual convention  of  the  other. 

The  manager  of  the  Lake  fleets  and  shipping 
interests  of  the  U.  S.  Steel  Corporation,  Harry 
Coulby ,  recently  said : 

*' There  are  no  workers  harder  to  manage  than 
the  longshoremen.  Yet  the  discipline  of  their  or- 
ganization is  so  thorough  and  their  sense  of  honor 
is  so  high  that,  when  contracts  are  signed,  the 
employers  know  just  what  they  can  count  on.  If 
a  new  local  union  attempts  to  violate  its  contract, 
the  national  organi^tion  protects  the  employers. 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  steadying  influence  of 
this  organization  and  the  effect  of  its  collective 
contract,  the  business  of  lake  transportation 
would  have  suffered  disaster  during  the  past  five 
years."  John  R.  Commons. 

TRADE-UNION  BENEFITS  (see  also  Indus- 
TRIAL  Insurance)  :  We  give  here  a  tabulation 
of  facts.  Those  for  the  United  States  are  from 
the  New  York  State  Bulletin  of  Labor  (March, 
1906). 

The  national  unions  belonging  to  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  made  the  following  expen- 
ditures for  benefits  in  1905: 

Death  benefits $74^,42  x .  33 

Death  benefits  (members'  wives) 34.800 .  00 

Sick  benefits 582,874  •  13 

Traveling  benefits 62,989 . 7 1 

Tool  insurance 5. 180.41 

Unemployed  benefits 85.050.73 

Total $1,503.3x6.30 

Thb  Railway  Brotherhoods 

Exclusive  of  street-railway  employees,  there 
are  ten  organizations  of  railway  men  in  the 
U.  S.,  of  which  only  three  (the  car  workers,  track- 
men or  main tenance-of -way  employees,  and  teleg- 
raphers) are  affiliated  with  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor.  Of  the  remaining  seven,  five 
are  composed  of  men  engaged  directly  in  the 
operation  of  trains  and  thereby  exposed  to  great 
risks,  against  which  they  msure  themselves 
through  the  Brotherhood  itself  or  some  associa- 
tion closely  identified  with  the  Brotherhood. 
The  following  table  reveals  the  magnitude  of  this 
death  and  disability  insurance  at  the  present  time : 


Members  of 
Brotherhood 

Bbrbpiciart  Dbpartmbnts 

Brothbrhood 

Amount  paid 
in  benefits 

Number  of 

Conductors 

Engineers 

Firemen 

36,000 
47.000 
55. 387 
33.000 
74.539 

$835,000 

1,337.500 

810,350 

X54.300 

1.545.336 

433 
594 

Switchmen 

Trainmen 

151 
1.154 

Total 

$4,663,186 

Great  Britain 

The  Board  of  Trade  Report  on  Trade-Unions 
(1906)  gives  the  following  statistics  for  100  of  the 
principal  unions : 


1900 
1903 
1904 


Unemployed, 

travehng,  and 

emigration 

benefits 


;C363  ,331 
434,046 
647,733 


Dispute 
benefits 


;Ci49.o56 
317.976 
136,446 


Sick  and 
accident 
benefits 


£308,900 
340.506 
384.519 


Superan- 
nuation 
benefits 


£180.530 
319,096 
367.395 


Funeral 
benefits 


£95.655 
95.396 
95.644 


Other  benefits 

and  grants  to 

members 


£34.150 
36.334 
49.074 


ToUl  ex- 
pended, bene- 
fit and 
working 


£3.693.854 
4.379.98X 
4.616,330 
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The  total  membership  in  these  years  was  re- 
spectively 1.149,937,  1,152,634,  and  1,127,529. 

In  Germany  and  on  the  Continent  generally 
trade-union  benefits  are  low,  partly  because  the 
State,  particularly  in  Germany,  does  so  much  in 
industrial  insurance,  mainly,  however,  because  the 
trade-imions  themselves  are  relatively  weak,  tho 
on  the  increase.  In  Germany  imemployed  ben- 
efits are  confined  to  the  Hirsch  Dimcker  unions 
and  a  few  Social  Democratic  unions.  In  the 
Hirsch  Duncker  tmions  members  receive  from  six 
to  eight  marks  per  week  for  thirteen  weeks. 

TRADE-UNIONISM  (see  special  articles  Trade- 
Unions  IN  Great  Britain,  by  Sidney  Webb; 
Trade-Unions  in  the  United  States,  by  Prof. 
John  R.  Commons:  Women's  Trade-Unions  in 
Great  Britain,  by  Miss  Gertrude  M.  Tuckwell; 
Women's  Trade-Unions  in  the  U.  S.,  by  Miss 
Herron;  American  Federation  op  Labor,  by 
William  J.  Kirk;  Compulsory  Arbitration,  by 
SjEunuel  Gompers;  Unionist  and  Non-Unionist, 
by  John  Mitchell;  cf.  also  articles  Open  Shop; 
Trade-Union  Agreements;  Trade-Union  Ben- 
efits, etc.,  etc.) : 

We  consider  in  this  article  trade-unions  in 
other  countries,  and  the  arguments  for  and 
against  other  trade-unionism. 

I.  Trade-Unionism  in  Various  Countries 

(For  Great  Britain  and  the  U.  S.,  see  above.) 
In  France  all  industrial  organizations,  whether 
of  employers,  of  employees,  or  of 
both,  are  called  syndicats.  Oi|[aniza- 
tion  of  trade-unions  of  the  English 
type  was  late  in  France.  (For  the 
France  and  Social  Reform.) 
In  1884  complete  freedom  of  organization  was 
gained.  In  1890  there  were  1,006  labor-unions 
with  139,678  members,  and  in  1005,  4,625  unions 
with  781,344  members;  3,176  ot  the  unions  were 
federated  in  158  federations.  The  largest  num- 
ber of  unions  were  in  the  building  trades,  followed 
next  by  transportation  and  then  by  the  metal 
trades.  In  pomt  of  membership  transportation 
comes  first  with  221,683  trade-tmionists ;  metal 
trs^des,  90,355;  mining  and  quarrying,  87,166; 
textile  trades,  79,676. 

Paris,  Lyons,  Marseilles,  and  the  Department 
of  Nord  are  the  main  centers.  French  trade- 
unions  are  more  formally  identified  with  the 
Socialist  movement  than  English  and  American 
unions.  (See  Socialism.)  The  entrance  fee  is 
usually  I  franc,  and  the  monthly  dues  from  50  c. 
to  I  fr.  The  Chambre  Syndiccue  Typographique 
is  one  of  the  oldest  in  Paris,  foundea  in  18^9. 

In  Germany  trade-unions  (Gewerkvereine)  are 
of    various    kinds.     The    old     medieval     gilds 
{ZufUfe)  were  abolished  by  various  laws  about 
1800;  but  modem  gilds  (innungen) ,  mainly  of 
employees,  and  somewhat  patterned  after  the 
old,  were  developed,  and  were  encouraged  by 
the    government,  which  strictly  controlled   all 
trade.     Trade-unions   proper   date    from    1868. 
Herr  Fritzsche  established  a  German 
fl^,^^^y    Union  of  Tobacco  Workers  in  1865, 
and   of   German    printers    in    1866. 
These   were   largely   socialistic.     In 
1S68  were  formed  of  this  type  various  trade  asso- 
ciations (Gewerkschaften).     Dr.  Max  Hirsch  the 
same  year  started  a  movement  with  the  English 
trade-union  idea.     He  and  Herr  Duncker  worked 
together,  and  by  1869  had  formed  four  such 
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tmions.  The  principal  German  unions,  however, 
the  socialistic  Gewerkschaften,  in  fifty-seven  cen- 
tral organizations. 

In  1894,  however,  began  a  new  type  of  unions, 
the  so-called  Christian  Trade-Unions,  opposed  to 
the  asserted  materialism  and  socialism  of  the  Ge- 
werkschaften,    (See  Germany,  p.  539.) 

The  following  table  gives  for  recent  years  the 
relative  strength  of  the  various  types  of  tmions: 


1899 

1904' 

1905 

Social      Democratic      trade- 
unions  (Gewerkschaften): 
Central  federations 

S80.473 
1S.946 

1,052.108 
20.686 

Local  unions 

Total    "Gewerkschaft- 
en"  

S96.419 

1.072.794 

1.372.539 

Hirsch-Duncker  trade  unions 

(Gewerkvereine) 

Christian  trade-unions: 

Affiliated  to  central  federa- 
tions  

86.777 

}    not 
f  given 

1 1 1.889 

107,556 
99,928 

117.097 
[    188.106 

Other 

Totol  Christian  trade- 
unions 

iia,i6o 
68.994 

207.484 
74.458 

305.303 
144,601 

Other  trade-unions  (non-fed- 
erated   

Total  of  all  unions 

864,350 

1,466.625 

1.822.343 

The  Christian  trade-unions  are  strongest  in 
transportation  with  83,000,  and  44,118  in  min- 
ing" (1904).  They  reported  an  income  that  year 
of  about  1,400,000  marks,  and  expenditures  of 
about  1,009,000.  The  Hirsch-Duncker  unions  are 
strongest  in  the  metal  and  engineering  trades, 
with  47,000.  They  reported  in  1904  an  income 
of  about  1,080,000  mk.  and  expenditures  of 
about  880,000.  The  Social  Democratic  unions, 
which  are  much  the  largest,  had  in  1904  243,626 
members  in  the  building  trades,  117,972  in  the 
metal  and  shipbuilding  trades,  and  105,015  in 
woodworking  trades.  They  reported  in  1904  an 
income  of  some  20,000,000  mk.,  and  expenditures 
of  16,600,000  for  trade  expenses  alone  and  1,120,- 
000  in  industrial  benefits.  These  unions  are  now 
rapidly  growing  in  Germany  and  the  Social  Dem- 
ocrats are  entering  them,  developing  them,  and 
working  with  them  and  through  them  in  every 
way. 

In  Switzerland  trade-unions  proper  have  not 
been  strongly  developed,  tho  they  are  now  at- 
taining more  strength.  (For  the  important 
Grutliverein,  see  Switzerland.)  An  interesting 
feature  of  Swiss  trade-unionism  is  that,  owing  to 
an  agitation  in  1886,  a  federal  officer,  called  the 
workman  secretary,  is  elected  every  three  years 
by  a  congress  of  Swiss  labor  societies,  organized 
as  a  federation,  and  represents  the  societies  in 
the  government.  He  is  paid  by  the  government. 
In  all,  the  Swiss  Trade-Union  Federation  had 
(1904)  some  31,137  members,  of  which  21,000 
were  in  printmg  and  bookbinding  trades.  In 
1907  it  was  reported  at  the  Stuttgart  Socialist 
Congress  that  Swiss  unions  claimed  about  50,- 
000  members,  besides  some  30,000  not  affiliated 
in  the  central  federation. 

In  Italy  labor  organizations  are  of  very  vari- 
ous kinds.  Some  are  very  ancient.  The  Pious 
Union  of  Journeymen  Printers  of  Turin  dates 
from  1 7 10.  The  Pious  Institute  of  Silk  and  Felt 
Hat  Makers  of  the  same  city  dates  from  1738. 
In  1 86 1  a  Fratellanza  Artigtana  was  started  at 
Florence,  and  is  still  strong.     In   187 1  a  Patto 
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dd  FraUUanza,  or  pact  of  working  men's  so- 
cieties, was  formed  at  Rome.  Both  of  these  were 
under  the  influence  of  Mazzini.  Since  then 
most  Italian  labor  organizations  are  best  consid- 
ered under  the  head  of  socialism.  (See  Italy.) 
In  1902,  however,  there  were  re- 
ported 480,000  members  of  labor- 
unions,  of  which  240,000  were  in 
agricultural  unions.  There  were  re- 
ported at  Stuttgart,  1907,  365,000 
members  in  2,657  unions.  ^ 

In  Austria  the  history  of  trade-unions  is  iden- 
tified with  the  political  history  and  socialism. 
(Sec  Austria.)  On  Christmas  eve,  1893,  the 
first  congress  of  Austrian  trade-unions  met  in 
Vienna;  270  delegates  were  present,  reporting 
90,000  members  of  unions  in  Vienna  and  11,320 
in  the  provinces.     (See  Austria.) 

In  1905  there  were  reported  3,111  unions  with 
323,090  members,  of  which  28,403  were  women, 
while  at  the  Stuttgart  CJongress  448,000  niembers 
were  reported  in  1907.  Hungary  had  in  1905 
forty  unions  with  71,173  members.  There  were 
reported  at  Stuttgart,  129,232. 

In  Belgium  trade-imions  have  long  had  a  firm 
hold,  some  of  them  being  descended  from  the  old 
trade  benefit  societies,  but  at  present  are  mainly 
Socialist  societies.  (See  Belgium.)  There  were 
reported  in  1907  100,000  members  in  two  fed- 
erated bodies,  about  35,000  being  connected 
technically  with  the  Socialist  Party.  Sweden  re- 
ported in  1907  144,000  trade-union  members; 
Norway,  25,000;  Denmark,  78,000.  In  all  these 
Scandinavian  countries  the  trade-unions  and  the 
Socialist  parties  are  practically  different  forms 
of  one  organization.  Holland  reports  about  28,- 
000  members  of  unions;  Spain,  34.000.  It  is 
estimated  that  there  are  about  250,000  trade- 
unionists  in  Australia.  In  Australasia,  naturally, 
trade-unions  have  followed  the  English  model. 

n.  Arguments  for  Trade-Unions 

The  first  argument  for  the  existence  of  trade- 
unions  is  that  they  are  necessary  to  protect  the 
individual  employee.  For  capitalists  organized 
in  great  corporations  to  refuse  to  allow  their 
employees  to  organize  is  injustice.  Before  the 
gigantic  organization  of  capital  to-day  the  in- 
dividual employee  is  helpless.  Only  by  organiza- 
tion and  collective  bargaining  can  he  at  all  put 
himself  on  a  basis  of  equality  in  dealings  with 
his  employer. 

Trade-unions  are  necessary  to  allow  of  arbi- 
tration, conciliation,  and  responsible,  enduring 
relations  between  workmen  and  their  employers. 
Boards  of  arbitration  and  conciliation  cannot 
deal  between  employers  and  each  of  several 
hvmdred  employees  acting  as  individuals.  In 
England  the  large  employers  have  learned  to 
prefer  to  deal  with  strong  trade-unions.  Then 
responsible  bargains  can  be  made  for  a  year 
ahead  between  the  masters  and  the  men,  and 
the  men  and  the  corporations  can  know  what  to 
count  on  in  fixing  their  prices. 

Says  Schulze  Gfarvernitz  ("Social  Peace,"  tr., 
pp.  248-250): 

The  more  intellectually  gifted  employers  in  the  most  im- 
portant English  industries  have  given  an  ungrudging  recogni- 
tion to  the  unions,  and  comparing  the  present  with  the  former 
state  of  incessant  strife,  they  sec  in  the  trade-union  movement 
the  instrument  which  is  to  restore  English  industry  to  the 
paths  of  peace.  He  quotes  David  Dale,  a  prominent  mme- 
owner.  as  saying:  "  Let  me  therefore  declare  emphatically, 
as  the  result  of  long  and  varied  experience,  that  the  best  se- 


curities that  employers  can  have  for  the  rule  of  reascm  and  tlw 
observance  of  engagements  on  the  part  of  the  opexmttves  of 
any  trade  is  that  those  opeFatives  shotild  have  among  them- 
selves a  union  strong  in  numbenand  with  an  able  and  tnisted 
executive." 

Sa3rs  Prof.  Alfred  Marshall,  in  a  carefully  bal- 
anced estimate  ("Economics  of  Industry,"  bk. 
vi. ,  chap.  xii. ,  section  13): 

Little  but  mischief  indeed  comes  from  a  weak  onkxu  ahrayi 
ready  to  interfere,  but  seldom  able  to  secure  the  faithral 
carrying  out  of  an  agreement,  to  whidi  its  own  officers  have 
been  a  party.  But  a  strong  union,  suided  by  able  and  far- 
seeing  men,  who  have  a  grave  sense  of  responubility.  is  found 
to  enable  a  few  minutes'  qtaiet  CGnversation  to  settle  umumer- 
able  pettv  disputes  that  in  old  times  would  have  caused  mncfa 
delay  and  worry  and  loss  of  muttial  good  feeling. 

Invention  and  machinery  make  trade-unions 
and  short  hours  necessary.  Muscular  labor  has 
been  replaced  by  machinery  {q.  v.)  in  different 
trades  from  50  to  300  per  cent.  This  process 
is  going  on  contintially.  Typesetting  machines 
displace  thousands  of  compositors.  Trade- 
unions  are  often  the  only  bulwark  between  the 
wage-worker  and  terrible  reductions  in  wages. 
They  are  also  the  only  hope  of  steady,  orderly 
solution  of  the  labor  question.  In  trades  where 
labor  is  well  organized  there  are  high  wages  and 
peace  and  hope. 

The  best  argument  for  trade-unions  is  the 
simple  statement  of  what  they  have  done.  Mr. 
Trant,  summing  up  what  they  have  done  in  Eng- 
land, says: 

It  has  been  argued:  First,  that  trade-unions  have  too- 
ceeded  in  raising  wages  and  reducing  the  number  of  worldng- 
hours.  Second,  that  these  reforms  do  not  benefit  the  laborer 
at  the  cost  of  either  the  capitalist  or  the  consumer;  as.  be- 
tween certain  limits,  it  Is  found  that  hig^  pay  and  the  pros- 
pect of  an  early  cessation  from  work  are  such  incentives  to 
industry  that  ^e  produce  of  labor  is  actually  greater  than 
under  a  system  of  long  hours  and  low  pay.  Thuxi.  that  the 
workmen  have  such  confidence  in  the  benefits  they  derive 
from  union,  that,  after  the  experience  of  "half  a  millennium." 
they  are  crowding  into  societies,  into  unions,  in  a  j^reater  ratio 
every  year.  Fourth,  that  their  declared  object  is  to  prevent 
strikes  and  substitute  arbitrations;  and  ahho  the  latter  mode 
of  settlbig  disputes  is  often  proposed  by  the  men  and  refused 
by  the  masters,  it  is  seldom  proposed  by  the  masters  uid  sUn 
less  often  refused  by  the  men.  It  has  been  argued  further. 
that  such  bein^  the  objects  of  trade-unions,  and  such  their 
success  in  obtaming  these  objects,  the  influence  of  that  suc- 
cess must  be  very  beneficial.  First,  because  high  wages 
mean  increased  comforts,  which  are  not  only  a  social  but  a 
commercial  advantage.  High  wages  mean  increased  pro- 
duction, also  the  double  blessing  }ust  mentioned.  Second, 
because  high  wages  do  not  mean  enhanced  prices,  but  the 
contrary.  Third,  because  the  principles  of  trade-unionism 
teach  men  the  prudence  of  denying  themselves  something  to- 
day, in  order  that  they  may  have  greater  advantages  to-mor- 
row; and  the  duty  of  self-sacrifice,  by  calling  upon  them  to 
contribute,  out  of  their  meager  weaJth,  toward  the  alleviation 
of  the.sufTerings  of  their  fellow  men.  Fourth,  because  trade- 
unions  endeavor  to  obtain  for  the  working  classes  more  leisure 
for  recreation  and  study.  Fifth,  because  by  lectures  and 
other  means  the  unions  endeavor  to  make  their  members  bet- 
ter workmen;  and  by  rules  which  stigmatize  and  punish  the 
idle,  the  vicious,  and  the  incompetent,  do  all  in  thetf  power  to 
make  workmen  better  citizens. 

It  is  really  difficult  to  conceive  how  an  institution  with  such 
noble  objects,  having  attained  those  objects,  can  be  anything 
but  a  great  blessing  to  the  community  in  whidi  it  is  placed. 

In  the  U.  S.  trade-unions  have  produced  the 
same  results. 

1.  They  have  shortened  hours  of  toil  from  13, 
14,  and  occasionally  16,  seventy  years  ago,  to  12, 
II,  10,  and  even  to  8  in  very  many  trades  to-day. 
This  is  almost  solely  due  to  trade-unions,  and  has 
not  taken  place  in  portions  of  the  cotmtry  or  in 
trades  where  trade-unionism  is  weak.  (See  table 
on  page  1233.) 

2.  Trade-tmions  have  mainly  contributed  to 
what  rise  of  wages  has  been  gamed. 

3.  Trade-unions  have  prevented  an  unkno^'n 
number  of  cut-downs  in  wages. 
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4.  Trade-unions  have  gained  in  many  states  leg- 
islation preventing  the  truck  system,  the  locking 
of  factory  doors  in  work-hours,  the  emplo3rment 
of  women  and  children  at  night,  etc. 

They  have  gained  legislation  protecting  the 
life  and  limb  of  employees  from  unguarded  ma- 
chinery, compelling  the  erection  of  fire-escapes, 
appointing  factorv  inspectors  (men  and  women). 
They  have  helped  or  led  in  establishing  evening 
schools,  labor  bureaus,  boards  of  arbitration  and 
conciliation.  They  have  caused  to  be  enacted 
laws  compelling  weekly  pajrment  of  wages,  ex- 
empting the  wages  of  wives  and  children  from 
attachment,  demiing  the  responsibility  of  rail- 
road and  other  corporations  for  accidents  to  their 
employees,  above  all  limiting  the  hours  of  labor 
of  women  and  children. 

Such  laws  have  not  been  passed  in  all  states, 
nor  are  they  wholly  due  to  trade-union  efforts; 
but  they  have  scarcely  ever,  if  ever,  been  passed 
where  trade-unions  are  weak,  and  in  almost  all 
cases  it  has  been  trade-union  leaders  who  have 
attended  the  legislative  hearings,  collected  the 
witnesses,  and  conducted  the  agitations  that  have 
resulted  in  these  laws. 

5.  The  chief  benefit  of  trade-unions  is  implied 
in  the  above,  viz.,  their  educational  effect.  It 
is  said  that  good  trade-unions  do  good  and  poor 
trade-unions  do  harm,  but  good  trade-unions 
usually  come  as  the  outgrowth  of  poor  and  weak 
trade-unions.  Therefore  even  poor  and  weak 
trade-unions  are  to  be  encouraged  and  made 
strong  and  good  as  soon  as  possible. 

6.  Trade-unions  have  been  of  inestimable  use 
to  the  working  classes  as  benefit  societies.  (See 
Trade-Union  Benefits.) 

m.  Objections  to  Trade-Unions 

I.  It  is  said  that  they  are  tyrannical.  On  the 
contrary,  they  are  utterly  democratic.  In  every 
trade-union,  every  office,  every  rule,  every 
strike  is  voted  upon  by  the  members,  and  the 
majority  prevails.  Sometimes  a  union,  after 
voting  to  strike,  empowers  a  walking  delegate 
to  cafi  the  strike  when  he  thinks  best;. but  the 
decision  to  strike  does  not  lie  with  him.  It  not 
unfrequently  happens  that  an  employer  asks  an 
employee  why  he  struck,  and  the  man  says  he 
was  compelled  to  strike  by  his  union.  Yet  often 
that  same  employee  himself  voted  to  strike. 
Employees  do  not  usually  tell  their  employers 
when  tliey  vote  to  strike.  Of  course,  in  a  demo- 
cratic organization,  a  minority  submits  to  a  ma- 
jority, but  this  is  not  tyranny.  Sometimes, 
therefore,  some  men  do  strike  against  their 
will;  but  if  they  did  not  belong  to  a  union  they 
would  have  their  will  more  crossed  by  their  em- 
ployers, so  that,  tho  in  a  union  a  man  does  not 
always  have  his  way,  he  has  it  infinitely  more 
often  than  the  employee  who  belongs  to  no 
union. 

a.  It  is  said  that  trade-unions  are  led  by  agi- 
tators, whose  salaries  depend  on  getting  up  an 
agitation.  This  occasionally  happens,  but  very 
seldom.  Trade-unions  employ  walking  dele- 
gates for  two  reasons:  (i)  To  attend  to  the  im- 
portant beneficiary  work  of  the  union;  (2)  be- 
cause they  have  learned  that  it  is  necessary  to 
have  some  one  to  represent  them  in  dealing  with 
their  employers  who  is  not  financially  depend- 
ent upon  ms  employer.  This  is  unquestion- 
aUy  necessary. 

3.  It  is  said  that  trade-unions  are  mischievous 


in  creating  useless  strikes.    This  is,  generally 
speaking,  a  mistake.     (See  Strikes.) 

4.  It  is  said  that  trade-unions  lower  the  effi- 
ciency of  labor,  interfere  with  personal  rights, 
and  create  violence  by  preventmg  apprentices 
from  learning  trades,   by  demand- 
Trade-      ^?  equal  wages  for  union  members 
TTnioniimd  ^i^^out   reference   to   skill,   by   in- 
Kon-        terfering  with  the  employer's  right 
TTnioniiitB    ^  employ  whom  he  will,  and  de- 
manding that  he  employ  only  union 
labor,  and  by  attacking  non-union 
labor  in  time  of  strikes. 

To  these  objections  it  is  to  be  frankly  ad- 
mitted that  cases  of  injustice  on  the  part  of 
trade-unions  do  frequently  happen,  especially 
with  weak  and  newly  formed  unions;  but  this 
is  not  because  of  trade-unionism,  but  because 
the  members  are  ignorant  and  unwise,  and  there- 
fore have  more  need  of  unions  which  gradually 
outo-ow  such  evils.  Savs  Professor  Marshall 
(**  Economics  of  Industry,    bk.  iii.,  chap,  v.,  §  3) : 

In  many  of  the  smaller  unions  there  remains  to  the  present 
day  much  of  the  folly  and  ignorance  and  selfishness  and  a 
little  of  the  violence  of  earlier  times.  But  we  may  trust  that 
those  faults  which  are  not  now  foiuid  in  the  largest  and  best- 
managed  unions  will,  with  the  course  of  time  and  the  difTusion 
of  knowledge,  disappear  altogether.  It  is  true  that  even  the 
best  tmions  do  not  always  act  up  to  the  principles  of  unionism 
as  they  are  expotmded  by  their  most  enlightened  members. 
But  as,  when  dealing  with  the  economics  en  trade,  we  do  not 
trouble  ourselves  to  discuss  at  length  the  guiles  of  dishonest 
merchants,  so  when  dealing  with  the  economics  of  unionism, 
we  may  accept  its  principles  as  they  are  put  into  practise  by 
the  most  enlightened  unionists. 

As  for  violence  in  times  of  strike  against  non- 
union men,  called  "scabs"  by  the  union  men, 
it  tmdoubtedly  often  happens,  but  very  often  it 
is  conducted  by  irresponsible  young  men  or 
boys,  and  sometimes  women,  in  hate,  or  in  spirit 
of  mischief,  and  is  not  conducted  by  the  union- 
ists. The  violence  against  property  in  case  of 
strike  is  almost  wholly  committed,  not  by  union- 
ists, but  by  the  hoodlums  that  infest  most  large 
cities,  and  are  glad  of  any  opportunity  to  attack 
the  representatives  of  capital.  Most  trade-unions 
are  careful  to  protect  property,  knowing  it  for 
their  interest  in  the  long  run.  (See  Strikes; 
Open  Shop;  Unionist;  Non-Unionist.) 

Of  the  complaint  that  trade-unionists  demand 
equal  wages  for  workmen  good  and  bad,  Mr. 
Trant  says  (as  above) : 

That  unions  force  masters  to  pay  bad  workmen  the  same 
wages  as  good  workmen  is  not  true,  and  the  very  idea  would 
be  scouted  by  all  sensible  unionists.  The  notion  that  such  is 
the  case  is,  however,  very  p:eneral.  .  .  .  True,  the  unions 
sometimes  agree  upon  a  minimum  rate  of  wages,  but  this  is 
quite  another  thing.  If  a  man  be  not  worth  that  minimum 
no  employer  need  employ  him,  while  if  he  be  a  man  of  supe- 
rior skill,  or  extraordinary  working  ability,  there  is  no  limit  to 
the  amount  of  wages  an  employer  may  feel  inclined  to  give 
him.  Of  course,  where  wa^es  are  paid  by  the  day,  a  uniform 
rate  naturally  springs  in  existence. 

Ruskin  advocates  equal  wages.  He  says 
("Unto  This  Last,"  Essay  i): 

"  Pay  good  and  bad  workmen  alike  ?  "  Certainly.  The  dif- 
ference between  one  prelate's  sermons  and  his  successor's — 
or  between  one  physician's  opinion  and  another's — is  far 
greater,  as  respects  the  qualities  of  mind  involved,  and  far 
more  important  in  result  to  you  personally,  than  the  differ- 
ence between  good  and  bacl  laying  of  bricks  (tho  that  is 
greater  than  most  people  suppose).  Yet  you  pay  with  equal 
fee.  contentedly,  the  good  and  bad  workmen  iipon  your  soul, 
and  the  good  and  bad  workmen  upon  your  body;  much  more 
may  you  pay,  contentedly,  with  equal  fees,  the  good  and  bad 
workmen  upon  your  house. 

"Nay,  but  I  choose  my  physician  and  (?)  iny  cleTgj^m&n, 
thus  indicating  my  sense  ot  the  quality  of  their  work. '  By 
all  means,  also,  choose  your  bricklayer;  that  is  the  proper  re- 
ward of  the  good  workinan  to  be  "  chosen."  The  natuml  and 
right  system  respecting  all  labor  is,  that  it  should  be  paid  at  a 
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fixt  rate,  but  the  good  workman  employed,  and  the  bad  work- 
man unemployed.  The  false,  unnatural,  and  destructive 
system  is  when  the  bad  workman  is  allowed  to  offer  his  work 
at  half  price,  and  either  take  the  place  of  the  good,  or  force 
him  by  bis  competition  to  work  for  an  inadequate  sum. 

Sa3rs  the  late  Prof.  Thorold  Rogers  (q.  v.),  of 
Oxford,  concerning  trade-unions: 

I  confess  to  at  one  time  having  viewed  them  suspiciously: 
but  a  long  study  of  the  history  of  labor  has  convinced  me  that 
they  are  not  only  the  best  friends  of  the  workman,  but  the 
best  agency  for  the  employer  and  the  public:  and  that  to  the 
extension  of  these  associations  political  economists  and  states- 
men must  look  for  the  solution  of  some  among  the  most  press- 
ing and  difficult  problems  of  our  times. 

5.  One  objection  is  brought  against  trade- 
unions  from  a  very  different  Quarter  from  those 
we  have  considered  above.  They  are  declared 
by  some  socialistic  reformers  to  be 
reactionary  and  useless.  This  ob- 
jection, as  far  as  it  applies  to  trade- 
unions,  is  usually  brought  by  young 
and  Utopian  middle-class  &>cialists 
who  know  very  little  about  what 
trade-unions  are  doing.  Few  work- 
ing-class Socialists  object  to  trade-unions.  But 
very  many  working-class  Socialists  do  attack, 
and  that  bitterly,  the  trade-union  leaders.  They 
say  trade-unions  are  necessary  to-day,  but  can- 
not really  solve  the  Labor  movement;  that  only 
socialism  can  do  that;  and  that  the  main  use  of 
the  trade-union  ought  to  be  to  educate  the  work- 
ers toward  socialism.  This,  they  say,  the  trade- 
tmion  leaders  prevent  because  it  is  for  their  in- 
terest to  magnifvthe  organizations  which  give 
them  a  living.  Those  tr^e-unionists  who  refuse 
to  join  the  Socialist  Labor  Party  they  brand  as 
traitors  to  labor. 

The  trade-union  leaders,  however,  even  those 
who  do  accept  the  ideals  of  socialism  as  their 
ultimate  aim,  being  usually  men  of  some  years 
of  experience,  know  that  socialism  at  the  best 
can  come  but  slowly.  They  have  seen  working- 
class  political  movements  and  labor  parties  come 
and  go.  To  identify  trade-unions  as  organiza- 
tions with  such  political  movements,  they  be- 
lieve, would  endanger  the  only  organizations 
that  are  protecting  labor  interests  to-day  for  at 
the  best  questionable  and  vague  hopes. 
Tradb-Unigns.  X907 


Countries 


United  States 
Great  Britain . 
Germany. .  . . 
France,  1905. 

Austria 

Italy 

Australia .... 

Sweden 

Hungry 

Belgium 

Switzerland . . 
Denmark. . . . 

Spain 

Holland 

Norway 

Servia 

Bulgaria 


Members 


3,000.000 

1,700,000 

1,372.539 

781.000 

448.000 

365,000 

350,000 

144.000 

139.000 

100.000 

80,000 

78.000 

34.000 

38,000 

35,000 

3,000 

3,000 


Trade- 
imion 
papers 


245 

75 

46 
93 


8 
18 

3* 

13 
40 


RbpbrbnckS:  Tht  History  of  Tradg^Unumism  (British),  by 
Sidney  and  Beatrice  Webb  (1844);  Th*  Lobar  Motjfmfnt 
(American  edJt  by  G.  E.  MeNeill  11887):  The  CcmfiKts  &f 
Capital  and  Labm  Hist&ricaily  and  Eeanomicniiy  Consuirrefd 

S revised  ed..  1S90),  and  Trad^Uniomsm,  Ant  and  Old 
1801),  bv  G  Hijwell:  TraJ<"'6V«nw.  by  W.  Tmnt  (fSSih 
ndustrun  f':vo^^ti^m  of  th^  Uniud  States,  by  C,  D.  Wri^lii 
(1895);  Labor  Probltms  hy  Ph.  S.  AdAin:;  and  Helen  Sum- 
ner (1905):  Organiefd  ^ff  Help,  by  H,  N.Civsson  (190T); 
Studies  in  Am*ricaH  Tradt-Unionism,  J.  H.  Hollander  and 


others  (1906) ;  Trade-unionism  and  Labor  Problems,  by  J.  R. 
Commons  and  others  (1905) :  History  of  the  American  Labor 
Movement,  R.  T.  Ely  (rev.  ed..  1905);  Problems  of  Modem 
IndusUry  (1898)  and  Industrial  Democracy,  Sidney  and  Bea- 
trice Webb  (1903);  Trade- C/mo9U.  Geoffrey  Drage  (1905). 
See  also  Ambrican  Pbdbration  op  Labor:  Arbitration 
AND  Conciliation;  Factory  System  Machinbry;  Knights 
OP  Labor;  Nbw  Tradb-Unionism;  Short-Hour  Movb- 
mbnt;  Strikbs;  Tapp  Valb  Railway  Casb;  Wagbs,  etc. 

TRADE-UNIONISM  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES : 

The  history  of  American  trade-unions  may  be 
divided  into  five  periods:  (i)  A  formative  period 
reaching  down  to  about  1840,  and  including 
the  early  ten-hour  movement.  (2)  A  period 
of  guiet  growth  on  trade-tmion  lines,  accom- 
panied by  a  wave  of  Fourierite  socialism  in  the 
coimtry,  and  then  the  concentration  of  aU  in- 
terest m  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  ending  in  1 865. 
(3)  A  period  of  active  effort  on  trade-union  lines, 
reaching  to  1878.  (4)  A  period  of  great  strikes  and 
efforts  at  general  organization,  like  the  Knights 
of  Labor,  culminating  in  1886.  (5)  The  present 
period  of  the  dominance  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor. 

The  beginnings  of  American  trade-unionism 
are  not  Imown  with  definite  accuracy.  A  so- 
called  strike  of  joumeyinen  bakers  is  said  to  have 
occurred  in  New  York  City  in  1 74 1 ,  but  investiga- 
tion of  the  circumstances  and  of  the  court  records 
indicates  that  this  was  probably  a  combination  of 
small  master  bakers  with  the  object  of  nullifying 
a  municipal  ordinance  regulating  the  weight  and 

Srice  of  bread.  The  first  organization  along  the 
nes  of  wage-earners  of  which  we  have  any  defi- 
nite record  is  that  of  the  ioumeymen  printers  of 
New  York  in  1776,  when  tney  made  a  demand  for 
an  increase  of  wages,  and  this  being  refused,  a 
strike  was  called.  The  strike  proved  successful 
and  the  association  ceased.  In  Philadelphia  in 
1786  an  attempt  by  the  employers  to  reduce 
wages  to  $5.83)  a  week  was  made  the  occasion 
for  calling  the  trade  together.  Twentv-six 
printers  signed  the  document,  pledging  them- 
selves to  mutual  support  in  case  of  being  thrown 
out  of  employment  on  accotmt  of  refusing  to 
work  for  less  than  $6  per  week. 

The  journeymen  cordwainers  of  Philadelphia 
had  an  organization  as  early  as  1792;  and  the 
first  trial  of  journeymen  for  conspiracy  took  place 
in  Philadelphia  in  1806,  the  union  in  question 
being  a  successor  of  this  one  which  had  been 
organized  in  1792.  The  typographical  unions 
had  developed  considerable  strength,  especially 
in  New  York  and  Washington.  The  first  strike  of 
sailors  occurred  in  New  York  in  1803.  Prior  to 
1827  most  of  the  organizations  in  the  several 
trades  were  secret  in  character,  but  the  period 
1827-37  marks  their  emergence  into  open  or- 
ganizations based  upon  the  principle  of  quitting 
work  tmder  a  joint  agreement  in  order  to  com- 
pel acquiescence  to  demands.  This  period  is 
therefore  the  real  beginning  of  trade-unionism. 
Viewed  from  this  standpoint,  while  England  is 
considered  the  home  of  trade-unionism,  the  dis- 
tinction belongs  to  Philadelphia.  Modern  trade- 
unionism,  as  an  industrial  and  political  force, 
be^an  with  the  coming  together  of  previously 
existing  societies  from  the  several  trades  to  form 
a  central  body  on  the  representative  principle. 
Working  by  themselves,  these  isolated  societies 
could  accomplish  but  little  in  the  face  of  hos- 
tile governments  and  employers.  Consequently, 
they  inclined  to  secrecy  or  to  cloak  their  move- 
ments under  the  garb  of  friendly  benefits.  But 
when  they  formed  a  representative  body,  they 
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came  out  in  the  open,  they  encouraged  each  other 
in  the  spirit  of  aggressiveness,  they  greatlv  in- 
creased tfieir  membership,  they  organized  the 
workmen  in  trades  previously  unorganized.  This 
was  the  real  beginnmg,  not  only  of  trade-unions, 
but  even  of  the  term  *' trades'  union."  For  the 
term  indicated  originally  not  a  tmion  in  a  trade, 
but  a  union  of  trade  ** societies."  The  latter  was 
the  usual  name  of  the  isolated  organizations. 
The  general  public,  however,  which  first  came  to 
know  them  and  to  take  alarm  when  these  societies 
joined  themselves  in  a  union  of  trades,  transferred 
the  name  of  the  representative  body  to  the  pri- 
mary body.  So  that  at  the  present  time  what 
was  originally  a  trades'  union  has  sought  other 
names,  such  as  Central  Labor- Union  ,Trades  Coim- 
cil.  Trades  Assembly,  or  Federation  of  Labor. 

The  first  trades'  union  in  England  was  that  of 
Manchester,  organized  in  1829,  altho  there  seems 
to  have  been  an  attempt  to  organize  one  in  1824. 
But  the  first  one  in  America  was  the 
Formatioii  Mechanics*  Union  of  Trade  Associa- 
Period  ^i^^^*  organized  in  Philadelphia  in 
1827,  two  years  earlier.  The  name 
came  from  Manchester,  but  the  thing 
from  Philadelphia.  Neither  union  lasted  long. 
The  Manchester  union  lived  two  years,  and  the 
Philadelphia  union  one  year.  But  the  Manches- 
ter union  died,  and  the  Philadelphia  union  meta- 
morphosed into  politics.  Here,  again,  Phila- 
delphia was  the  pioneer,  for  it  called  into  being 
tlie  first  labor  party.  Not  only  this,  but  through 
the  Mechanics  Union  Philadelphia  started  prob- 
ably the  first  wage-earners'  paper  ever  published 
— The  Mechanics*  Free  Press — antedating,  in 
Jan.,  1828,  the  first  similar  journal  in  England 
by  two  years.  The  political  movement,  begun 
in  Philadelphia,  was  taken  up  by  New  York, 
Albany,  and  Troy  in  1829,  by  Boston  in  1830,  and 
by  otner  places  in  the  same  years.  It  disap- 
peared altogether  in  1831,  after  the  older  political 
parties  had  borrowed  its  planks  and  captured  its 
leaders. 

But  the  trades'  union  was  again  inaugurated 
two  years  later,  in  1833,  this  time  with  a  resolu- 
tion learned  from  experience  to  "keep  out  of 
politics."  New  York  now  took  the  lead,  and 
organized  the  "General  Trades*  Union,"  bringing 
the  name  from  England.  Baltimore  and  Phila- 
delphia quickly  foUowed,  and  in  the  next  four 
years  there  were  trades'  unions  in  a  dozen  cities 
m>m  Boston  to  Washington,  and  even  as  far 
west  as  Louisville.  In  New  York,  Baltimore, 
and  Philadelphia  these  trades'  unions  were  re- 
markably aggressive  and  successful,  and  certainly 
in  Philadelphia  in  18^5  and  1836  there  was  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  poptdation  enrolled  as 
members  of  labor  organizations  than  there  has 
been  at  any  time  in  the  seventy  years  that  have 
followed. 

In  1834  these  local  unions  formed  a  national 
association,  which  they  called  The  National 
Trades'  Union,  with  a  constitution  and  officers. 
Altho  England  also  had  its  so-called  national 
organization  in  1834  under  the  stimulus  of 
Robert  Owen,  this  fell  to  pieces  in  six  months, 
while  the  National  Trades*  Union  in  the  United 
States  held  three  conventions  with  increasing  in- 
fluence in  1834,  1835,  and  1836.  The  national 
union  in  England  covered  a  few  counties.  The 
one  in  America  stretched  from  Boston  to  Cincin- 
nati. The  American  movement  was  not  im- 
ported from  England;  it  was  an  indigenous 
product  of  American  conditions,  and  its  leaders 


were  American-bom.  Altho  the  daily  papers  of 
this  time  in  America  abotmded  with  news  of 
strikes  and  with  editorials  of  advice  to  restless 
mechanics,  yet  the  remarkable  national  latx)r  or- 
ganization that  backed  these  strikes  was  barely 
mentioned,  and  has  been  as  utterly  forgotten  as 
the  lost  tribes  of  Israel  or  the  continent  of 
Atlantis. 

The  authentic  sources  from  which  to  learn  of 
these  associations  are  the  labor  papers;  and  it  is 
forttinate  that  these  have  been  preserved  in  un- 
expected abtmdance  in  a  few  libraries.  Out  of 
some  forty  titles  the  principal  ones  have  been 
located  through  the  search  set  up  by  the  Ameri- 
can Bureau  of  Industrial  Research.  Aside  from 
The  Mechanics*  Free  Press,  already  mentioned, 
the  most  valued  is  a  daily  paper — The  Man — 
published  for  sixteen  months  in  1834-35  under 
the  influence  of  the  Trades*  Union  of  New  York. 
Another  is  The  Working  Man*s  Advocate  of 
1829-30,  the  first  of  the  New  York  labor  papers. 
More  important  is  The  National  Laborer,  the 
organ  in  1836  of  the  Philadelphia  union  and  the 
National  Trades'  Union. 

The  labor  movement  of  this  period  has  usually 
been  treated  as  a  communistic  or  agrarian  agi- 
tation, but  this  is  because  our  knowledge  of  it 
comes  only  from  the  papers  hostile  to  it  or  from 
Robert  Dale  Owen's  Free  Enquirer,  Robert 
Owen  had  founded  New  Harmony  in  1825  with 
an  amount  of  advertising  never  before  or  since 
secured  for  a  radical  program.  When  his  fol- 
lowers scattered  after  1827,  they  attached  them- 
selves to  whatever  elements  dissatisfied  with 
political  and  industrial  conditions  would  ^ve 
them  a  hearing.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  im- 
port of  their  teachings  was  understood,  the  me- 
chanics and  working  men  withdrew  support  and 
limited  their  movement  to  the  immediate  de- 
mands of  legislation  or  of  trade-unions. 

The  Mechanics'  Union  of  Philadelphia  sprang 
from  an  unsuccessful  strike  of  the  carpenters  for 
a  ten-hour  day.  There  the  labor  party  held  the 
balance  of  power  in  two  elections,  and  all  of  its 
candidates  who  were  indorsed  by  the  Adams 
and  Jackson  parties  were  elected.  Even  the 
congressional  candidates  of  the  older  parties 
flunc^  out  their  banners  as  the  "true  working 
men  s  party,"  and  appropriated  the  slogan  of 
"6  to  6,"  which  the  working  men  had  used  to  in- 
dicate their  demand  for  the  ten-hour  day.  The 
labor  party  disappeared  entirely  in  1830,  and 
the  American  pohtician  had  learned  for  the  first 
time  how  to  split  the  labor  vote. 

In  New  York  the  movement  of  1829  was  much 
more  complicated  than  it  was  in  Philadelphia, 
more  radical  in  its  demands,  more  distinct  m  its 
cleavage  of  classes,  and  attended  with  greater 
immediate  success.  It  began  with  a  meeting 
called  to  protest  against  increased  hotu*s  of  labor. 
The  meeting  adopted  an  agrarian  preamble  drawn 
up  by  a  mechamc,  Thomas  Skidmore,  and  trans- 
porting into  economics  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. They  resolved  that  '*the  Creator 
has  made  all  equal,*'  and  that  **in  the  first  for- 
mation of  government  no  man  gives  up  to  others 
his  original  right  of  soil  and  becomes  a  smith,  a 
weaver,  a  builder,  or  other  mechanic  or  laborer, 
without  receiving  a  guaranty  that  reasonable 
toil  shall  enable  him  to  live  as  comfortably  as 
others."  They  contemplated  a  strike,  and  not 
a  political  party.  Six  months  later  they  nom- 
inated a  ticket  selected  by  lot  and  adopted  an- 
other agrarian  platform,   again  drawn  up  by 
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Skidmore,  and  accidentally  elected  a  carpenter 
to  the  legislature.  Three  months  later  they 
ousted  Skidmore  and  took  up  Robert  Dale  Owen. 
He  persuaded  them  to  renovmce  agrarianism 
and  to  indorse  free  education,  but  his  free  schools 
were  to  take  the  children  away  from  their  parents, 
to  dress,  feed,  shelter,  and  teach  them  alike. 
He  would  substitute  for  Skidmore 's  communism 
of  property  a  Pestallozzian  communism  of  edu- 
cation. On  this  the  party  split.  Tammany 
finished  the  disruption  by  enacting  the  mechan- 
ics' lien  law — the  first  law  of  its  kmd  to  protect 
the  journeyman  as  well  as  the  contractor.  Four 
working  men's  tickets  then  came  into  the  field. 
The  biggest  vote  went  to  Tammany  and  the 
smallest  to  Skidmore.  Thus  Tammany  won  its 
first  success  as  the  *'workingman*s  friend,"  and 
Socialists  had  their  prototype  in. the  agrarians. 

Outside  Philadelphia  and  New  York  the  work- 
ing men's  party  included  small  employers.  In 
Boston  its  platform  appealed  to  "laboring  men, 
mechanics,  tradesmen,  farmers,  and  others  stand- 
mg  upon  the  same  level."  So  in  Charleston, 
Wilmington,  and  elsewhere.  The  class  division 
of  employer  and  employee  was  as  yet  limited 
to  a  few  localities.  Labor  politics  was  a  part  of 
the  general  protest  of  the  times  raised  by  the 
"productive  classes"  against  "aristocracy.  ' 

Four  years  of  inaction  followed  the  disruption. 
The  stage  was  filled  by  Jackson  and  the  Bank. 
When  the  Bank  disappeared,  its  place  was  taken 
by  a  host  of  state  banks  with  a  flood  of  paper 
money.  In  1835  and  1836  prices  and  the  cost  of 
living  rose  50  to  100  per  cent.  Wages  did  not 
rise  m  the  same  proportion.  The  inflation  came 
so  suddenly  that  wage-earners  could  not  escape 
to  the  free  lands  of  the  frontier.  They  wera 
caught  in  a  trap.  They  turned  to  their  newly 
found  trades*  unions  and  to  their  National 
Trades'  Union,  which  had  held  its  first  conven- 
tion in  1834.  They  attributed  to  these  organ- 
izations a  permanence  and  grandeur  pathetic 
in  view*  of  the  collapse  three  years  later,  but  ex- 
cusable in  view  of  the  victories  meanwhile.  Not 
until  thirty  years  afterward,  in  a  similar  infla- 
tion of  the  Civil  War,  did  organized  labor  ap- 
pear again  in  similar  vigor.  The  trades*  union 
of  183^  was  a  generation  ahead  of  the  industrial 
conditions  that  give  organized  labor  endurance. 
It  was  not  an  industrial  revolution,  as  in  Eng- 
land, but  a  financial  inflation,  that  provoked  the 
labor  movement  of  1835. 

The  many  strikes  of  1835-36  are  well  known. 
The  fact  that  they  were  systematically  supported 
by  extensive  organizations  of  labor  is  not  so 
well  known.  The  climax  was  reached  in  1836. 
Prices  continued  to  rise,  and  the  societies  con- 
tinued to  strike.  Their  successes  were  inspiring. 
The  trades*  unions  supported  them  with  enthu- 
siasm and  devotion.  Dues  were  increased  and 
donations  added  to  dues.  Finally,  the  ominous 
sign  of  overorganization  appeared.  Jurisdic- 
tional struggles  began.  Blacksmiths  protested 
against  horseshoers,  and  hand-loom  weavers 
against  factory  weavers.  These  were  not  set- 
tled when  the  panic  of  1837  stopped  everything, 
and  the  trades'  unions  disappeared  when  the 
wage-earners*  employment  ceased. 

The  issues  that  aroused  the  wage-earners  may 
be  learned  from  the  debates  in  their  conventions. 
The  first  national  convention  discust  poUtics. 
The  controversy  raged  back  and  forth  exactly 
as  it  does  to-day;  but,  finally,  the  convention 
excluded  the  word  "political"  from  its  objects 


and  substituted  the  word  "intellectual."  In 
each  convention  they  discust  education,  public 
lands,  immigration,  child  labor,  female  labor, 
prison  labor,  lotteries,  banking,  and  cooperation. 
Here  were  the  beginnings  not  only  of  the  gen- 
eral organization  of  labor,  but  also  of  humani- 
tarian and  reform  movements.  The  industrial 
revolution  was  under  way,  but  its  substantial 
basis — the  railway — ^was  not  yet  a  factor.  In 
general  the  period  was  that  of  the  sudden  and 
rough  awakening  of  labor  as  a  distinct  element 
in  American  history.  For  the  first  time  maga- 
zines and  newspapjers  gave  space  to  labor  prob- 
lems. Humamtarians  began  to  examine  the 
conditions  of  working  and  living.  Politicians 
put  labor  planks  in  their  platforms.  Protection- 
ism framed  its  pauper-labor  ar^ment,  and  man- 
ufacturers proceeded  to  capitalize  the  labor 
movement.  Some  demands  were  immediately 
granted,  others  remotely.  Imprisonment  for 
debt  disappeared  before  1835.  Free  schools  be- 
came general  before  1850.  Mechanics*  liens 
have  spread  from  New  York  to  all  other  states. 
The  ten-hour  day  became  the  standard.  Juries 
began  to  return  verdicts  of  "not  guilty"  in  labor 
conspiracies.  The  importance  of  free  land  as  an 
outlet  for  labor  was  first  realized,  and  leaders  of 
the  homestead  agitation  learned  their  lesson  in 
the  predicament  of  the  trades'  unions  of  1835. 

The  second  period  of  growth  on  trade-union 
lines  did  not  reach  marked  development  until 
about  1844,  after  seven  years  of  depression  had 
attracted  attention  to  the  sufferings  of  the  wage- 
earners,  and  had  served  to  bring  forward  agita- 
tion along  the  lines  of  Fourierite  sociaUsm. 
Horace  Greeley  espoused  this  movement  and  The 
New  York  Tribune  opened  its  pages  to  its  advo-. 
cacy.  Many  phalanxes  were  established,  of  which 
Brook  Farm,  near  Boston,  is  the  most  famous. 
The  organization  of  labor  proceeded  with  con- 
siderable activity.  The  New  England  Working- 
man*s  Association  was  organized  in  1845,  but  it 
was  largely  controlled  by  such  men  as  Charles 
A.  Dana,  George  Ripley,  Albert  Brisbane,  and 
others  connected  with  the  sociaUs- 
1811  1866  *^^  ^^^  antislavery  movements.  A 
nearer  approach  to  industrial  organi- 
zation appeared  in  1845,  when  the 
National  Reform  Convention  was  held  in  New 
York.  This,  however,  was  preliminary  to  the 
National  Industrial  Congresses,  which  began 
their  sessions  in  1846  and  continued  tmtil  1854. 
These  congresses  were  held  at  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia, Cmcinnati,  and  Chicago,  and  were  at- 
tended by  delegates  from  many  diJfferent  kinds 
of  reform  organizations  includmg  trade-unions. 
Horace  Greeley  presided  at  several  of  them.  The 
Industrial  Congress  of  1850  adopted  a  platform 
dealing  with  the  following  subjects: 

X.  Homestead  exemption. 

3.  Land  freedom  for  all  unoccupied  lands. 

3.  Land  limitation. 

4.  Independence  of  labor  by  land  freedom  and  labor  organ- 
izations in  which  every  toiler  will  be  a  proprietor  and  as  far 
and  as  soon  as  possible  an  equal  proprietor. 

5.  Free  trade  and  direct  taxation. 

6.  Abolition  of  all  laws  for  collection  of  debt. 

7.  Schools  and  colleges. 

8.  Abolition  of  all  banldng. 

Eventually  these  con^sses  became  absorbed 
solely  in  the  land  question  and  were  the  prede- 
cessor of  the  Homestead  Law  of  1861.  The 
slavery  agitation,  which  reached  a  crisis  in  1854, 
absorbed  the  attention  of  the  country;  conse- 
quently these  reform  movements,  as  well  as  the 
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trade-union  movement,  were  thrown  into  the 
background.  It  was  in  this  period  that  the  first 
national  organization  of  a  trade  was  effected, 
which  has  continued  tmtil  the  present  time, 
namely,  thaf  of  the  National  Tvpographical 
Union,  organized  in  1851.  This  trade  had  held  a 
convention  as  early  as  1836,  but  that  convention 
was  not  followed  by  any  permanent  organization. 
In  1862  the  Tjrpographical  Union  adopted  the 
name  International  ia  order  to  admit  Canadian 
unions,  arid  this  term  when  employed  by  Ameri- 
can organizations  ustially  means  simply  the  in- 
clusion of  Canadian  local  branches.  The  next 
national  organization  was  that  of  the  hat  finish- 
ers, in  1854,  followed  by  the  iron  molders  in 
1858  and  the  machinists  and  blacksmiths  in  1859. 
These  were  the  only  national  organizations  of 
labor  prior  to  the  Civil  War. 

The  Civil  War  period  introduced  a  situation 
quite  similar  to  that  of  1835-36,  namely,  the 
enormous  increase  of  prices  owing  to  the  paper- 
money  inflation.  This  inflation  began  about 
1862  and  was  in  full  swing  in  the  middle  of  1863. 
Its  first  impression  which  has  left  a  permanent 
record  is  found  in  the  publication  of  Fincher's 
Trades*  Review,  the  first  number  of  which  ap- 
peared in  July,  186^.  This  journal  did  much  to- 
ward the  organization  of  labor  during  the  Civil 
War  period  and  was  assisted  by  The  Daily  Eve- 
ning Voice,  published  by  the  prmters  in  Boston 
dunng  the  years  1864-67.  During  this  period 
national  organizations  were  formed  by  the  loco- 
motive engineers  in  1863,  the  cigarmakers  in 
1864,  the  bricklayers  and  masons  in  1865;  and  a 
large  number  of  cities  recruited  the  organiza- 
tions by  central  labor-imions  or  trades  assemblies 
similar  to  those  characteristic  of  the  period 
1827-37.  In  the  '60  period  state  federations  or 
traaes  assemblies  were  organized,  and  the  one 
in  New  York  has  had  a  continuous  existence 
until  the  present  time.  A  combination  of  these 
local,  state,  and  national  organizations  was 
found  in  the  National  Labor-Union,  which  held 
its  first  convention  in    1866.     The 

Hational  ^^^^?  spirits  in  bringing  about  this 
T^w^w  ir«<A«i  national  movement  were  Jonathan 
JADor  union  pincherof  the  Machinists'  and  Black- 
smiths' Union,  editor  of  Fincher*s 
Trades'  Review,  William  H.  Sylvis,  president  of 
the  Iron  Molders*  Union;  and  A.  C.  Cameron,  of 
Chica^.  WiUi^n  H.  Sylvis  stands  forth  as  the 
most  important  labor  leader  of  that  period,  and 
it  was  through  his  tireless  efforts  and  great  en- 
thusiasm and  sacrifice  that  labor  organizations 
were  formed  in  many  places  throughout  the 
country.  The  convention  was  representative  not 
^only  of  trade-unions  proper,  but  also  of  eight- 
hour  leagues  and  city  trades  assembUes.  After 
a  session  of  four  days  it  adopted  resolutions 
declaring  that  the  first  and  grand  desideratum 
is  the  eight-hour  day;  that  every  workingman 
should  connect  himself  with  his  labor  organiza- 
tion ;  that  every  local  union  should  be  represented 
in  a  trades  assembly;  that  each  trade  should  form 
a  national  and  international  organization;  that 
cooperation  is  a  sure  and  lasting  remedy  for  the 
abuses  of  the  present  industrial  system;  that 
prison  labor  should  be  restricted,  and  the  public 
DC  requested  not  to  patronize  parties  who  con- 
tract for  prison  labor  except  they  pay  the  rate  of 
wages  demanded  by  mechanics  outside;  that 
lat^  organizations  should  cooperate  with  work- 
ing women  and  factory  operatives  in  their  efforts 
to  ameliorate  their  condition;  that  agricultural 


interests  in  the  South  should  be  speedily  restored 
by  action  of  Congress;  that  tenement-house  re- 
form was  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  whole 
community;  that  the  public  domain  should  be 
disposed  of  to  actual  settlers  only  at  a  minimum 
price;  that  all  honorable  means  should  be  ex- 
hausted before  resorting  to  strikes;  that  me- 
chanics' institutes,  lyceums,  and  reading-rooms 
should  be  encouraged  in  all  cities  for  the  use  of 
working  men ;  that  working  men  out  of  employ- 
ment should  proceed  to  the  public  lands  and  be- 
come actual  settlers.  This  platform  was  sub- 
stantially reproduced  at  succeeding  meetings  of 
the  National  Labor-Union,  but  with  the  addition 
in  1868  of  an  extensive  discussion  of  the  money 
question  and  the  adoption  of  a  resolution  that 
the  **  issue  of  treasury  notes  be  made  a  legal 
tender  in  the  payment  of  all  debts,  public  and 
private,  and  convertible  at  the  option  of  the 
holder  into  government  bonds  bearing  a  just  rate 
of  interest,  sufficiently  below  the  rate  of  increase 
in  the  national  wealth  b}^  natural  production  as  to 
make  an  equitable  distribution  of  the  product  of 
labor  between  non-producing  capital  and  labor."  ' 
The  National  Labor- Union  held  annual  conven- 
tions until  1872,  when  in  connection  with  farmers' 
organizations  it  nominated  presidential  candi- 
dates. This  resulted  in  the  wrecking  of  the  or- 
ganization and  the  repetition  of  the  experiences 
of  forty  years  before,  which  has  led  trade-unions 
generally  to  adopt  the  policv  of  keeping  them- 
selves free  from  poUtics.  It  was  during  the 
activity  of  the  National  Labor-Union  that  the 
eight-hour  movement  took  on  a  more  aggressive 
form  than  it  had  ever  taken  before,  and  it  received 
its  first  philosophical  and  scientific  statement  at 
the  hands  of  Ira  Steward  of  Boston,  a  member  of 
the  Machinists'  and  Blacksmiths'  Union.  A  Grand  " 
Eight-Hour  League  was  organized,  but  endured 
only  for  a  short  time.  It  was  followed  in  1869 
by  the  Boston  Eight-Hour  League,  which  with 
the  help  of  Wendell  Phillips  secured  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Statis- 
tics of  Labor,  the  parent  of  all  other  labor  bu- 
reaus. There  were  many  strikes  for  shorter 
hours,  and  out  of  the  agitation  developed  the 
policy  of  Congress  and  American  states  and  cities 
m  establishing  eight  hours  as  a  legal  working-day. 
Congress  adopted  the  eight-hour  bill  in  1868  and 
another  act  in  1869  regulating  the  compensation 
for  eight  hours  so  that  it  should  be  the  same  as  it 
had  been  prior  to  the  reduction  in  hours.  The 
leaders  of  the  National  Labor-Union  were  in  cor- 
respondence with  the  International  Working 
Men's  Association  and  a  delegate  was  sent  to  the 
convention  at  Geneva  in  1867.  Among  the  trade- 
unions  which  sprang  up  during  this  period  the 
Knights  of  St.  Crispin  were  the  most  powerful, 
altho  exceedingly  short-lived.  Its  period  of 
prominence  was  during  the  years  1869-72,  but 
its  attitude  toward  the  introduction  of  labor- 
saving  machinery  and  the  vigorous  onset  of  the 
employers  practicallv  destroyed  the  organization 
after  1874,  altho  it  held  a  nominal  existence  for 
two  or  three  years  later.  At  that  time  the  Coop- 
ers' Union  was  among  the  first  in  importance, 
but  it  Ukewise  was  destined  to  go  down  before 
the  introduction  of  machinery.  The  presidents 
of  the.  Coopers'  Union  and  the  Machinists'  and 
Blacksmiths'  Union  joined  together  in  1872  to 
organize  a  national  movement  which  should  be 
free  from  politics  and  should  be  representative  of 
the  national  trade-tmions.  Their  efforts  were  un- 
successful owing  to  the  policy  of  the  national 
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leaders  %vho  feared  that  their  authority  in  their 
own  trades  would  be  undermined.  However,  an 
important  national  convention  was  held  in  1S74 
which  adopted  the  name  of  the  Industrial  Broth- 
erhood along  with  a  platform  derived  partly 
from  that  of  the  National  Labor-Union.  This 
platform  afterward  was  adopted  almost  without 
change  by  the  Knights  of  Labor.  The  latter 
organization  was  first  established  as 
EnifflLta  of  ^  ^^^^^  secret  labor-union  in  Phila- 
Labor  delphia  in  1S69  through  the  efforts  of 
Uriah  S.  Stevens,  a  clothing  cutter. 
It  continued  it5  policy  of  secrecy 
until  1S7Q,  at  which  time  T.  V.  Powderly  was 
chosen  General  Master  Workman.  The  Knights 
of  Labor  aimed  to  bring  all  labor  men  into  one 
great  organization  without  reference  to  the  trade- 
unions  to  which  they  belonged.  Its  growth  was 
rapid  until  1886.  at  which  time  its  membership 
was  over  five  hundred  thousand.  Several  dis- 
astrous strikes  caused  a  reaction,  especially  that 
of  the  packing  trades  in  Chicago,  and  the  one  on 
the  Gould  system  of  railways  south  and  west  of 
St.  Louis,  but,  more  than  anything  else,  labor  at 
this  time  received  its  severest  blow  from  the  Hay- 
market  riot  in  Chicago,  and  the  bomb  which 
killed  the  policemen  who  were  endeavoring  to 
suppress  an  open-air  meeting.  During  tlie  two 
or  three  >^ars  following  there  was  very  fittle 
activity,  out  in  1890  a  new  organization,  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  started  its  com- 
prehensiv^e  plan  of  inaugurating  an  eight-hour 
working-day.  The  American  Federation  of  Labor 
was  formally  organized  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  in 
1886,  as  the  successor  of  the  Federation  of  Trade 
and  Labor- Unions  which  had  held  its  first  meeting 
in  Pittsburg  in  1 88 1 .  The  principles  of  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labtjr  were  opposed  to  those 
of  the  Knights  of  Labor  in  that  they  recognized 
the  full  autonomy  of  each  trade  to  regulate  its 
own  internal  affairs.  Its  plans,  however,  were 
made  so  as  to  assist  each  trade  in  the  suppiort  of 
all  other  trades.  Under  this  arrangement  the 
carpenters,  in  1890^  were  authorized  to  lead  tlie 
movement  for  eight  hours.  They  were  successful 
in  manv  cities.  In  iSgr  the  miners  were  au- 
thorized to  follow,  but  they  were  unsuccessful 
owing  to  the  deprest  conditions  in  their  trade 
and  the  dual  form  ol  their  organization. 

Since  the  time  when  the  National  Labor-Union 
and   the    fnternational  Working  Men's  Associa- 
tion exchanged  fraternal  delegates,  there  has  been 
more  or  less  controversy  between  the 
EecentDe-  Sociahsts  and  the  trade-unions.   The 
velopmanti  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  various  socialistic  par- 
ties have  made  bitter  attacks  on  the 
trade -union    leaders   and    have   en- 
deavored to  capture  the  movement  for  political 
sociaUsm.     They  have  organized  separate  trade- 
unions  on  a  socialistic  basis  at  various  times,  but 
these  have  not  achieved  any  marked  success. 
Their  principal  influence  has  been  in  supporting 
one  side  of  the  internal  conflict  in  the  ranks  of  or- 
ganized labor  growing  out  of  the  tw^o  policies  of 
organization  by  trades  and  organization  by  in- 
dustries.    Industrial  unionism,  by  which  is  meant 
the  enrolment  in  one  organization  of  all  of  the 
employees  in  an  industry,  has  appealed  to  the 
socialistic  element  as  the  proper  line  of  organiza- 
tion.   Three  of  the  strongest  organizations  in  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  namely,  the  mine- 
workers*  longshoremen,  and  the  brewery  workers, 
are  based  upon  this  principle,  but  the  great  mass 
of  organized  labor  follows  the  principle  of  trade 


organization.  In  1893  the  American  Railway 
Union,  organized  bv  Eugene  V.  Debs,  attempted 
to  introduce  the  inaustrial  principle  in  the  organ- 
ization of  raihvay  emplo}^ees.  The  great  organiza- 
tions of  Locomotive  Engineers,  Firemen,  and  Con- 
ductors are  outside  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  and  they  recognize  the  trade  principle. 
The  failure  of  the  American  Railway  Lnion  and 
similar  organizations  has  served  to  strengthen  the 
plan  of  trade  autonomy,  and  the  strength  of  this 

grinciple  is  shown  in  the  recent  exptdsion  of  the 
rewery  Workers  from  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  on  account  of  its  attempts  to  or^ganize 
firemen  and  engineers.  After  a  period  of  re- 
markable success  in  organization  following  a 
long  period  of  depression  ending  in  1897,  many 
jurisaiction  troubles  arose,  and  much  of  the 
time  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  has 
been  occupied  in  mediating  between  conflicting 
organizations. 

One  of  the  distinctive  features  of  American 
trade^unions  is  the  great  variety  of  nationahties 
and  languages  embraced  within  the  same  union. 
This  became  more  apparent  in  recent  years  than 
before  on  account  01  the  extension  of  the  re- 
cruiting area  of  immigration  to  the  east  and  south 
of  Europe.  The  characteristic  organizations  of 
recent  years  are  those  made  up  of  immigrants  and 
unskilled  labor  following  the  introduction  of  la- 
bor-saving machinery  and  minute  division  of 
labor  in  all  branches  of  industry  and  the  liberal 
policy  of  encouraging  immigration.  These  con- 
ditions have  changed  the  character  of  the  or- 
ganization in  the  boot  and  shoe  industry  so  that 
instead  of  the  journe>Tnen  cordwainers  as  repn;- 
sented  in  the  Knights  of  St.  Crispin,  the  Boot  and 
Shoe  Workers*  Union  of  the  past  ten  years  is  a 
comprehensive  organization  of  all  employees 
the  trade.  Another  characteristic  of  Americ 
unions  is  the  adoption  of  the  union  label  vvhid 
is  a  guaranty  to  the  purchasing  pubhc  that  the 
goods  bearing  the  label  were  manufactured  by 
union  workmen.  The  label  has  been  of  the  great- 
est advantage  to  the  Cigarmakers'  Union  and  of 
considerable  importance  to  the  Garment  Workers. 
Another  trade  represented  by  the  Typographical 
Union  in  more  recent  years  began  to  place  greater 
emphasis  upon  its  laBel  as  a  means  of  organiza- 
tion. There  are  some  sixty  trades  with  labe^ 
but  the  importance  of  these  devices  depends  u 
whether  the  union  in  question  manufactures 
article  which  is  sold  directly  to  working  men. 

John  R.  Commons. 

Effect  of  Xrade-Unlomsio  on  Wages  and  Hours 
the  U.  S. 

The  statistics  in  the  following  table  as  to  wages 
and  hours  are  taken  from  the  Bulletin  of  the 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  (Aug.,  1907).  The  state- 
ments as  to  the  strength  of  organization  in 
the  different  trades  are  generalizations  for  the 
whole  country,  submitted  to  trade-union  leaders, 
Professor  Commons,  and  others.  The  connec- 
tions between  the  two  sets  of  facts  aie  obvious. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  notafevv  trades,  tho 
generally  weakly  organized,  are  strong  in  some 
localities  and  sections  or  vice  versa,  and  that 
these  facts  are  estimates  of  general  conditions  in 
the  trade. 

The  table  on  page  1353  shows  almost  abso- 
lutely, with  very  few  exceptions,  and  these  ad- 
mitting of  explanation,  that  complete  organiza- 
tion is  necessary  for  high  wages  and  short  hours. 
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Tradjb  or  Occupation 


Bakers,  male 

Boot  and  shoe  workers. 

Bricklayers 

Building  laborers,  male 

Carpenters 

Cigarroakers.  male 

Clothing  cutters 

Compositors,  male 

Conductors,  railroad . . . 

Electrical  workers 

Engineers,  railroad 

Glass-workers 

Granite-cutters 

Hatters,  caps  and  furs. 

Horseshoers 

Housesmiths 

Iron-molders 

Machinists 

Metal  polishers 

Painters 

Plasterers 

Plumbers 

Pressmen,  male 

Sheet-metal  workers — 
Street-cleaners 

Trainmen 


Changes 

Changes 

Organi- 
zation 

Hours 
per 

1890- 
1906; 
1890  — 

Wages 

per 

1890- 
1906; 

Notes 

week 

hour 

1890  — 

100 

100 

Poor 

60 

91.8 

$0.35 

137. 4 

(0 

Pair 

S6 

97.6 

0.31 

13a. 4 

(Lasters,  male)^ 

Strong 

46 

91.9 

0.6a 

138.6 

(») 

Poor 

54 

95-4 

0.19 

133.5 

Fair 

48 

89.7 

0.40 

141. 6 

Partial 

SS 

106.7 

0.31 

117-6 

0) 

Strong 

49 

97   a 

0.4a 

109.9 

(Machine,  male.) 

Strong 

SI 

92.8 

0.35 

I30.3 

Strong 

3.04 
0.40 

Per  day. 

Fair 

48 

87.0 

xsa.5 

(Wiremen  in  houses. )> 
Per  day. 

Strong 

3  65 

Strong 

4a 

100.  z 

0.90 

146.3 

Window-glass  highest  wage  paid.^ 

Strong 

47 

913 

0.43 

131.7 

Strong 

53 

98.9 

0.49 

131. I 

Curlers,  male;  highest  wage  paid.* 

Poor 

54 

0.36 

Fair 

49 

0.47 

Strong 

56 

95.1 

0.3a 

133.8 
118.6 

Foimdry  and  machine  shop. 

Fair 

55 

96.7 

0.33 

Car  mantifacture. 

Fair 

54 

Ja.8 

0.30 

X17.7 

Brass   finishers   in   car  manufac- 
ture. 
(0 

Partial 

47 

89.7 

0.38 

136.8 

Strong 

46 

90.0 

0.59 

148.7 

Strong 

46 

90.  a 

0.53 

141.9 

Strong 

55 

98-7 

o.aa 

118. 6 

Strong 

47 

90.5 

0.4a 

145.1 

Cornice  makers. 

Poor 

48 

91.0 

o.aa 

114.9 

Municipal  work;  contract.  56  hours 
19  cents;  change  93.3  and  139.8. 

Fair 

I.90- 

Per  day. 

1  This  trade  is  on  the  whole  poorly  organized,  therefore  general  averages  are  poor,  but  those  workers  in  the  trade  who  are 
organized  have  now  good  conditions. 

>  Idle  two  to  four  months  in  the  year. 

s  Poorly  orsanixed  on  the  Atlantic  coast.    Strong  on  the  Lakes,  Gulf,  and  Pacific  coast. 

TRADE-mnons  nr  great  BRirAiN  and 

IRELAND:  Contrary  to  a  popular  impression, 
there  is  no  evidence  of  any  connection  between 
the  medieval  gilds  and  the  essentially  modem  in- 
stitution of  trade-unionism.  The  combinations  of 
joumevmen.  which  were  not  unknown  in  the  Eng- 
land of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  ap- 
pear to  have  been  ephemeral  and  unstable.  Not 
until  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century 
do  there  seem  to  have  arisen  durable  associations 
of  wage-earners  in  particular  trades,  having  for 

their  object  the  protection  and  ad- 

Hiitory     vancement  of  their  economic  posi- 

^     tion.     The  first  of  such  associations 

as  yet  discovered  is  that  of  the  woolen 
workers  of  the  west  of  England,  traced  as  existing 
in  Devonshire  in  1700.  In  1720  the  master  tailors 
complain  to  Parliament  that 


Thejoumeirmen  Taylors  in  and  about  the  cities  of  London 
and  Westminster  to  the  number  of  7.000  and  upward  have 
lately  entered  into  a  combination  to  raise  their  wages  and 
leave  off  working  an  hour  sooner  than  they  used  to  do;  and  for 
the  better  carrym^  on  of  their  design  have  subscribed  their 
respective  names  m  books  prepared  for  that  purpose,  at  the 
several  houses  of  call  or  resort  (being  public  houses)  which 
they  use,  and  collect  several  considerable  sums  of  money  to 
defend  any  prosecutions  against  them. 

Parliament  listened,  and  prohibited  such  com- 
binations, but  the  tailors  seem  to  have  continued 
their  organization,  centering  around  the  '* houses 
of  call,"  for  in  18 10  a  master  declared 
,  before  a  select  committee  that  their 
'  combination  had  existed  over  a  cen- 
tury. Combinations,  however,  were 
illegal,  and  so  were  usually  disguised 
as  sick  and  funeral  clubs,  while  perhaps  still  more 
often  bona  fide  friendly  societies  gradually  came 
to  act  as  and  finally  to  become  trade-unions. 
The  Society  of  Taylors  of  London  in  1760  says: 
"It  has  been  an  ancient  custom  in  the  kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  for  divers    artists  to   meet 


nrttTnide- 
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together  and  unite  themselves  in  societies  to 
promote  amity  and  Christian  charity."  The 
Newcastle  shoemakers  organized  in  17 19.  The 
London  Sailmakers'  Burial  Society  dates  from 
1740.  The  Glasgow  coopers  organized  in  1752. 
At  Nottingham  m  1794  fifty-six  clubs  joined  in 
the  annual  procession.  Local  friendly  societies 
sprang  up  everywhere.  The  rules  of  over  100  of 
these  formed  between  1750  and  1820,  centered 
around  Newcastle-on-Tyiie,  are  in  the  British 
Museum.  Adam  Smith  says :  *  *  People  of  the  same 
trade  seldom  meet  together,  even  for  merriment 
and  diversion,  but  the  conversation  ends  in  a  con- 
spiracy against  the  public  or  in  some  contrivance 
to  raise  prices"  (Wealth  of  Nations,"  bk.  i., 
chap.  X.).  Often  a  strike  ended  in  a  permanent 
organization. 

All  such  combinations  **in  restraint  of  trade" 
were  unlawful,  both  at  common  law  and  under 
various  statutes.  Especially  during  the  Napo- 
leonic wars,  when  the  ruling  classes  were  full  of 
apprehension  of  sedition,  were  these  "Combina- 
tion Laws,"  as  they  were  called,  enforced  with 
ruthless  severity.  The  harsh  punishments  and 
legal  tyranny  of  this  period  made  the  trade-unions 
all  the  more  lawless.  Economic  oppression  in 
these  years  went  hand  in  hand  with  judicial  per- 
secution. In  18 1 4  the  last  vestige  of  the  Efiza- 
bethan  Statute  of  Apprentices  was  repealed,  and 
with  it  disappeared  anv  pretense  of  maintaining 
the  workers'  standard  of  life.  But  within  a 
decade  the  tide  had  begun  to  turn.  In  1824, 
mainly  by  the  efforts  of  Francis  Place  (q.  v.)  out 
of  Parliament,  and  Joseph  Hume  in  Parliament, 

the  laws  against  combinations  (see 

Leffiilatioii  Conspiracy   Laws)   were   repealed, 

^  and  freedom  of  association  seemed 

won.  In  the  following  year,  how- 
ever, the  alarmed  ministry  reimposed  part  of  the 
legal  prohibition  of  trade  combinations,  and  the 
judicial  persecutions  began  again.     In  1834  six 
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harmless  farm  laborers  of  Dorsetshire  were  sen- 
tenced to  seven  years'  transportation  for  merely 
joining  a  trade-union  which  had  among  its  in- 
itiation ceremonies  the  taking  of  an  oath.  It 
may  here  be  said  that  complete  freedom  of  as- 
sociation was  not  accorded  until  1875,  when  the 
last  remnant  of  penal  legislation  was  repealed. 

The  history  of  trade-unionism  in  the  United 
Kingdom  may  be  conveniently  divided  into  four 
periods.  The  first,  lasting  down  to  1824,  includes 
the  origin  of  the  movement,  and  its  early  strug- 
gles for  recognition.  This  was  followed  by  a 
•'revolutionary  period,"  when  the  trade-union 
movement  was  dominated  by  the  Owenite  move- 
ment and  the  Chartist  political  agitation.  A 
third  period,  lasting  down  to  1880,  covers  the 
development  of  trade-unions  into  strong  trade- 
benefit  societies,  largely  ignoring  and  sometimes 
even  opposing  political  action.  The  last  period, 
reaching  to  the  present,  includes  the  development 
and  then  the  partial  subsiding  of  the  first  wave 
of  what  is  called  the  new  trade-imionism. 

The  first  period  we  have  already  considered ;  the 
second  period  really  belongs  to  Owenite  social- 
ism and  to  Chartism  {q.  v.)  rather  than  to  trade- 
unionism.  The  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  textile 
and  building  operatives  were  the  pioneers  of  this 
phase  of  the  movement.  The  unions  were  never  a 
part  and  parcel  of  this  movement,  tho  many  of 
their  members  and  a  few  organized  unions  dia  be- 
long to  it.  No  unions  contributed  to  Chartist 
funds,  and  the  leaders  of  the  unions  were  often 
denounced  for  their  apathy  by  the  Chartists.  The 
virtual  collapse  of  Chartism  in  1842  and  its  final 
end  in  1 848  set  the  unions  wholly  free  to  develop 
their  non-political  methods.  (For  the  passage  of 
factory  laws,  the  short-hour  movement  of  Oastler, 
*'the  factory  king,"  the  efforts  of  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury and  of  others,  culminating  in  the  ten-hour  act 
of  1848,  see  Factory  Laws;  Short-Hour  Move- 
ment; Oastler.)  But  after  1842  the  unions 
devoted  themselves  to  building  up  their  own 
organizations.  Those  which  were 
Date  of  Or-  organized  before  this  period  now  de- 
«..^4.o4^;««^l  veloped  their  characteristic  policy 
ganisauons  ^^^  strength.  The  Friendly  Society 
of  Iron  Founders  was  organized  in 
1809,  but  the  much  larger  Amalgamated  Society 
of  Engineers  was  only  formed  in  1 850.  The  Steam- 
Engine  Makers'  Society  dates  from  1824,  the 
Associated  Iron  Molders'  of  Scotland  from  1831. 
The  United  Society  of  Boiler-Makers  and  Iron 
Ship-Builders  dates  from  1832,  as  does  also  the 
Operative  Stone-Masons*  Friendly  Society.  The 
Operative  Bricklayers*  Society  was  formed  in 
1848.  The  Amalgamated  Association  of  Opera- 
tive Cotton  Spinners  dates  from  1853,  the  York- 
shire Miners'  Association  from  1858.  The  Dur- 
ham Miners'  Association  was  not  organized  till 
1869.  The  Amalgamated  Society  of  Tailors  ap-  . 
pears  in  1866,  the  National  Union  of  Boot  and 
Shoe  Operatives  in  1874.  The  Amalgamated 
Society  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  was  formed  in 
i860,  and  the  Northumberland  Miners*  Mutual 
Confident  Association  in  1863.  But  these  dates 
do  not  clearly  indicate  the  actual  course  of  events. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  decade  from  1840-50  saw 
a  marked  revival  of  trade-unionism.  In  1843  a 
strong  Potters*  Union  and  an  active  Cotton 
Spinners*  Association  were  formed,  and  in  1844 
a  National  Typographical  Society.  Still  more 
important  was  the  Miners'  Association  of  Great 
Bntain  and  Ireland,  formed  in  1841,  and,  under 
the  leadership  of  Martin  Jude,  sending  out  fifty- 


three  organizers  who  visited  every  pit  in  the  king- 
dom, obtaining,  it  is  said,  in  1844  a  membership 
of  over  100,000.  In  1845  a  National  Association 
of  United  Trades  for  the  Protection  of  Labor 
was  formed.  It  was  not,  however,  political,  like 
Owen's  attempts,  and  with  modera- 
The  Trade-  ^^^^  ^^^  good  management  endured 
Union  Idea  ^^^^^  years.  The  unions  of  this 
period,  as  indicated  by  their  names, 
were  largely  benefit  societies.  They 
expected  and  sought  little  from  legislation,  tho 
they  strenuously  fought  against  legislative  oppres- 
sion. They  depended  on  organizing  their  own 
crafts,  collecting  dues,  employing  a  paid  secre- 
tary, aiding  unemployed  memoers. 

The  men  of  this  period  laid  stress  on  the  power 
of  workmen  in  combination  to  obtain  advances 
.  by  collective  bargaining,  peaceful  abstention  from 
taking  work  under  price,  and  great  reserve  funds. 
Among  the  coal-miners  and  iron-workers  they 
accepted  for  almost  a  generation  the  assumption 
that  wages  should  follow  the  price  of  the  prod- 
uct, and  thus  they  agreed  to  let  the  rate  of 
wages  be  determined  automatically  according  to 
sliding  scales  (a.  v.)»  a  plan  now  almost  completely 
abandoned.  JBut  the  leaders  of  this  period  did 
not  abstain  from  political  action,  tinder  the 
leadership  of  Allan,  Guile,  Coulson,  and  Odger. 
acting  as  a  sort  of  junta,  the  rich  and  powerful 
trade-unions  drew  together  to  resist  the  attacks 
that  were  being  made  on  trade-unionism,  to 
secure  reforms  in  the  law  as  to  the  terms  of  em- 
ployment, to  promote  a  sy«tem  of  national  educa- 
tion, and  to  obtain  an  extension  of  the  franchise. 
Only  very  slowly  could  the  leaders  induce  the 
unions  to  take  any  corporate  part  in  politics.  At 
the  1874  election  there  was  something  of  a  trade- 
union  movement,  and  Macdonald  and  Burt  were 
returned  to  Parliament,  where  the  latter  has 
since  continuously  sat. 

Meanwhile  the  trade -unions  were  growing 
steadily  in  organization.  Between  1858  and  1 867 
local  federations  of  the  branches  in  all  the  princi- 
pal towns  were  formed,  under  the  name  of  trades 
councils.  The  first  of  these  seems  to  have  been 
that  of  Liverpool  in  1848.  By  i860  they  were 
common.  The  London  Trade  Council  was  es- 
tabUshed  in  1861.  Out  of  these  councils  came 
the  trade-union  congresses,  now  the  great  British 
parliaments  of  labor.  An  important 
Congresses  ^P®^^*^  conference  was  held  inLon- 
don  in  1864.  The  first  annual  con- 
ference was  held  at  Manchester  in 
1868,  and  after  1875  became  a  power.  What 
political  action  was  taken  by  trade-unionists  at 
this  period  was  usually  under  the  name  of  Radi- 
calism or  Liberalism.  This  grew  up  naturally  as 
a  result  of  the  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  union 
leaders  to  gain  legal  recognition  for  their  unions. 
It  was  necessary  to  use  arguments  that  would  ap- 
peal to  middle-class  poUticians,  since  the  Conser- 
vatives were  not  yet  progressive  enough  to  in- 
dorse trade-unions  in  any  form.  The  argtiment 
that  most  appealed  to  the  middle-class  politicians 
was  the  Liberal  argument  of  the  freedom  of  the 
individual  to  sell  his  labor  as  he  pleased — if  he 
wished,  individually;  if  he  wished,  collectively. 

At  the  general  election  of  1874  Alexander 
Macdonald  (q.  v.)  and  Thomas  Burt  (q.  v.)  were 
elected  to  Parliament  from  Stafford  and  Morpeth 
— the  first  labor  members;  elected  as  Liberals  or 
Radicals,  tho  not  with  any  cordial  assistance  from 
the  Liberal  Party  organizers.  Seventeen  other 
labor  candidates  went  to  the  polls  at  this  election, 
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and  the  miners,  iron-workers,  and  some  other 
unions  voted  money  for  campaign  expenses.  It 
was  this  showing  of  the  strength  of  labor  at  the 
polls  which  made  the  victorious  Conservative 
Party  in  1875  pass  the  bill  finally  legalizing  labor 
combinations. 

The  last  period,  beginning  about  1880,  has  seen 
a  change.  This  has  been  marked  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  so-called  new  unionism.  (For 
a  full  account  of  this,  see  New 
jl  Unionism.)     It  may  be  described  in 

Vnioniim  ^^®^  *^  *^^  effect  of  recent  English 
socialism  on  the  trade-unions.  The 
new  socialism  which  began  to  appear 
about  1882  made  some  of  the  younger  men,  like 
Tom  Mann  and  John  Bums  (q.  v.),  dissatisfied 
with  the  conservative  and  non-political  methods 
of  the  older  tmions.  The  great  dock  strike  (q.  v.) 
of  1889  and  the  match  strike,  together  with  the 
London  agitation  of  the  unemployed,  created 
wide-spread  excitement,  and  enabled,  the  younger 
leaders  to  organize  a  union  of  imskilled  laborers, 
some  of  which  (such  as  the  Gas-workers  and  Gen- 
eral Laborers*  Union  and  the  Dock  and  Wharf 
Laborers'  Union)  have  maintained  their  exist- 
ence. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  the   trade-union 

movement  in  Great  Britain  since  that  date  has 

been  its  growing  participation  in  poUtical  activity 

and  the  consequent  establishment  in 

Politioal     Parliament  of  an  independent  "La- 

AiitiTitT  ^^  Party,"  claiming  to  oppose  all 
^  other  political  parties.  Toward  the 
formation  of  such  a  party  there  have 
been  many  contributory  causes,  not  the  least  of 
which  has  been  the  constant  efforts  of  the  So- 
cialists to  arouse  the  English  working  men,  and 
notably  the  persistent  propaganda  of  the  Fabian 
Society,  which  took  form  in  1896  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  society  called  the  Independent 
Labor  Party,  in  which  many  trade-unionists  were 
individually  enrolled,  and  which  has  steadily  in- 
creased in  membership  and  in  the  number  of  its 
branches.  But  it  was  not  until  1899  that  the 
trade-unions  themselves  were  induced  to  take 
action.  Their  adhesion  in  1889-92  is  to  be  at- 
tributed to  the  apprehension  and  resentment 
caused  by  certain  legal  decisions  (culminating  in 
the  case  of  the  Taff  Vale  Railway  Company  vs, 
the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Railway  Servants, 
L,  R.  Appeal  Cases,  426),  by  which  the  law 
courts  brought  trade-unionism  once  more  under 
the  ban  of  the  law.  No  attempt  was  made  to 
bring  back  the  criminal  prosecutions  of  trade- 
unionists.  But  the  judges  held,  contrary  to  the 
tiniversal  opinion  of  lawyers  since  1875,  that, 
altho  trade-unions  were  not  fully  incorporated, 
thejr  could  be  sued  and  cast  in  damages  for  the 
action  of  their  agents,  whenever  this  without 
justification  caused  damage  to  other  persons. 
Under  this  finding  the  Amalgamated  Society  of 
Railway  Servants  had  to  pay  $150,000  in  dam- 
ages to  the  railway  company  against  which  its 
members,  against  the  wishes  of  the  executive 
committee,  had  tumultuously  struck.  It  became 
clear  that  trade-unionism  was  once  more  in 
grave  danger  from  the  law.  The  Trade- Union 
Cong^ress  had  already  taken  alarm  while  the 
case  was  in  the  lower  courts  and  in  1890  had  is- 
sued an  invitation  to  trade-unions,  trades  coun- 
cils, and  Socialist  societies  to  join  together  in 
the  formation  of  a  "Labor  Representation  Com- 
nuttee"  (q.  v.).  At  the  first  annual  conference 
of  this  committee  in  Feb.,  1901,  there  were  rep- 


resented forty- one  trade -unions  with  353,070 
members,  seven  trades  councils,  and  the  Fabian 
Society,  the  society  called  the  Independent  Labor 
Party  (the  L  L.  P.),  and  the  Social  Democratic 
Federation.  The  latter  organization  soon  with- 
drew, but  the  others  continued,  and  at  the  sixth 
annual  conference  in  1906  there  were  repre- 
sented 921,280  members  in  158  trade-unions, 
seventy- three  trades  councils,  the  "Independent 
Labor  Party,  *'  and  the  Fabian  Society.  This  con- 
ference followed  upon  a  most  remarkable  series 
of  successful  candidatures  at  the  preceding 
General  Parliamentary  Election.  The  Labor 
Representation  Committee  had  indorsed  fifty 
candidates  who  had  signed  its  pledge  to  con- 
stitute an  independent  labor  group  with  its  own 
whip,  and  of  this  number  twenty-nine  were  elect- 
ed. In  addition  to  these  members  of  Parlia- 
ment, the  miners'  associations,  which  were  not 
affiliated  with  the  Labor  Representation  Com- 
mittee, elected  eleven  members,  and  there  were 
fourteen  other  workmen  elected  either  as  inde- 
pendent labor  men  or  through  the  indorsement  of 
other  parties.  The  total  labor  representation  in 
Parliament  is  therefore  fifty-four.  A  striking 
feature  of  the  ministry  formed  by  the  Liberals 
was  the  elevation  of  John  Bums,  the  leader  of 
the  new  unionism  of  1889,  to  the  position  of  a 
cabinet  minister  and  president  of  the  Local  Gov- 
ernment Board.  Tho  Mr.  Burt  and  Mr.  Broad- 
hurst  had  held  subordinate  offices  in  previous 
Liberal  ministries,  Mr.  Bums  was  the  first  work- 
man to  enter  the  cabinet.  Tho  this  really 
amoimted  to  a  valuable  recognition  of  the  politi- 
cal influence  of  the  working  classes,  the  action  of 
Mr.  Bums  in  remaining  outside  the  Labor  Party, 
and  in  accepting  office  in  a  Liberal  cabinet,  was 
bitterly  resented  by  the  more  extreme  members 
of  the  Labor  Party. 

While  the  British  unions  were  thus  moving 
into  the  political  field,  they  were  not  neglecting 
to  strengthen  their  organization  in  the  indus- 
trial field.  The  Trade-Union  Congress  had  never 
taken  on  itself  the  support  of  unions  in  time  of 
trade  dispute.  To  accommodate  these  unions 
which  desired  a  national  body  of  this  type,  there 
was  organized  in  1899  the  General  Federation  of 
Trade-Unions.  The  objects  of  this  Federation 
were  simply  the  accumulation  of  a  strike  fund  for 
the  assistance  of  constituent  unions  in  strikes  ap- 
proved by  the  managing  committee.  Many  unions 
were  already  affiliated  in  federations  of  their  own, 
such  as  the  Federation  of  Engineering  and  Ship- 
building Trades,  the  several  miners'  federations, 
and  those  of  the  textile  trades.  The  General  Fed- 
eration affords  similar  protection  for  other  unions, 
and  even  to  unions  which  also  are  affiUated  to  the 
federations  of  their  own  industries.  Its  member- 
ship the  first  year  included  forty-three  societies 
with  343,000  members,  and  had  increased  in  1907 
to  119  societies  with  630^33  members. 

The  recent  statistics  of  British  trade-unions  are 
given  in  the  fifteenth  Report  of  the  Labor  De- 
partment of  the  British  Board  of  Trade.     The 
Department   knew  of  the  existence 
Statistios    ^^   ^^^4^  separate  workmen's  trade- 
unions  at  the  end  of  1904,  with  a 
total  membership  of  1,866,755.   This 
is  a  decline  in  membership  of  74,119,  or  3.8  per 
cent,  from  the  high- water  mark  at  the  end  of  1 90 1 . 
The  number  of  unions  declined  from   1,239  in 
1 90 1   to    1,148  in   1904.     The   total  number  of 
trade-unions  has  steadily  decreased  since  1896, 
when  the  number  had  reached  1,302.     This  de- 
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cline  is  especially  marked  in  the  smaller  unions 
of  builders  and  general  laborers,  where  the  proc- 
ess of  absorption  and  amalgamation  is  most 
rapid. 

Financial  details  are  given  with  regard  to  loo 
principal  unions  only,  but  these  unions  include 
over  60  per  cent  of  the  total  membership  of  all 
the  societies.  The  income  of  these  100  unions 
was  £2,007,470  in  1904,  and  their  expenditures 
amountea  to  £2,042,165.  Their  accumulated 
funds  amounted  to  £4,616,230,  or  nearly  £4  25. 
per  member.  These  figures  are  the  highest  yet 
recorded.  **0f  every  £1  spent  by  the  100  unions 
in  1904,  65.  4d.  was  for  unemployed  benefit,  15. 
$d.  was  on  account  of  disputes,  85.  4^.  for  sick, 
accident,  superannuation,  funeral,  and  other  ben- 
efits, and  45.  id.  for  working  and  miscellaneous 
expenses.**  The  proportion  of  expenditure  for 
unemployed  benefit  was  greater,  and  the  pro- 
portion of  expenditure  for  dispute  benefit  was 
less,  in  1904,  than  in  any  year  of  the  preceding 
decade.  Meanwhile  the  accumulated  funds  have 
much  more  than  doubled. 

Detailed  particulars  as  to  the  chief  items  of 
expenditure  for  the  100  principal  unions  are 
shown  in  the  following  statement: 

Expenditures,  Etc.,  op    100  Principal  Trade- 
Unions,  1904 


Items 


Unemployed,  etc.,  benefits. . 

Dispute  benefit 

Sickand  accident  benefits. . . 

Superannuation  benefit 

Funeral  benefit 

Other  benefits  and  grants . . . 
Working  and  other  expenses 


Amounts     Per  cent 


£647.722 

317 

136,446 

6.ai 

384,519 

x8.8 

267.396 

13.1 

95. 644 

4.7 

103,234 

5.1 

417.204 

20.4 

Concerning  the  distribution  of  members  by 
trades  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  department 
furnishes  the  simple  totals  from  which  the  fol- 
lowing table  is  drawn : 


TftAlJBS 


M«U),  engineering,  and  ship^ 
builflinK ............. 

Building ,..,.,,.,.,, 

Mining  and  quarrying, . » 

Textile . . , ,..,►,*,.. 

Clothing 

Printing,  paper,  and  allied 
trades 

Woodworking  and  fumiahing. . 

Cbemidi],  gt&ss,  pottery,  etc. ,  . 

Food  and  tobacco, , . . . , 

Workeni  in  ^ber,  cane,  etc, .  ^ . . 

Lather. ..... 

Enginemen 

Miscellaneoiis ^, 

General  labor.  ,,..,...,►  ^  ,,.  . 

Transport  (land  and  sea) ...... 

Aftricultural  labored  and  fish- 
ermen . » , 

Employees  of  public  authcwi. 
tics. ...................... 

Total  ...,,...,... 


G1IBA.T  BRITAIN 


79 
SO 

i9 

^1 

43 
IS 
lo 
S 
t3 
IS 
JO 
]6 
46 


D 


139 

30 

17 

19 
57 
2S 
17 
10 
IS 
10 

16 


59a 


1.T4S 


3 


3.778 

atl97 
S19 
$9i 

1«7 

139 

it6 

S4 

J87 

I.1S7 

i,3Bo 

9 

i.4oi 


I 


335,481 

331,694 
S8,S»S 

6j^4?S 

39.STt 

i5.*78 

17.394 

4.443 

6,247 

10,567 

49-94  J 

97.670 

154,106 

3.913 
6J.3JS 


u866,755 


TREVOR,  JOHN:  Founder  of  Labor  Church; 
bom  Liverpool,  Bng.,  1855.  Sent  to  a  Wisbech 
school,  he  grew  up  under  a  narrow  orthodoxy,  a 
crushing  load  on  his  imaginative  spirit.  In  1869 
he  was  articled  to  an  architect  in  Norwich,  but 
gave  more  thought  to  theological  and  sociolog- 
ical problems,  in  1877,  broken  in  health,  he 
went  to  Australia,  thence  to  San  Francisco,  and 
then  entered  the  Meadville  (Pa.)  Theological 
School,  to  prepare  for  the  Unitarian  ministry. 
Returning  to  London,  he  tried  to  preach,  but 
thought  he  had  no  mission,  and  returned  to  his 
profession  of  architecture  in  the  south  of  England. 
Finding  his  profession  conmiercialized  and  de- 
graded by  competition,  he  studied  social  prob- 
lems more  than  ever,  and  gradually  worked  out 
the  views  which  he  later  embodied  in  his  Labor 
Church.  Studying  for  a  year  at  Manchester,  New 
College,  he  then  went  to  London  to  assist  Mr. 
Wicksteed  at  Little  Portland  Street  Chapel,  but  in 
1890  went  to  Upper  Brook  Street  Free  Church, 
Manchester;  at  last  left  all  organized  churches 
and  started,  Oct.,  1891,  the  Labor  Church  move- 
ment.    (See  Labor  Church.) 

TRUEBLOOD,  BENJAMIN  F.:  Editor  of  The 
Advocate  of  Peace;  general  secretary  of  the  Amer- 
ican Peace  Society;  bom  Salem,  Ind.,  1847;  edu- 
cated in  district  schools.  Friends'  Academy  at 
Blue  River,  and  graduated  from  Earlham  Col- 
lege, 1869.  A.M.,  Earlham  College,  1875;  LL.D., 
Iowa  Wesleyan  University,  1887;  LL.D.,  Univer- 
sity of  Iowa,  1890.  Was  in  turn  principal,  in- 
structor, professor,  at  various  important  institu- 
tions of  learning;  and  from  1874-79  president  of 
Wilmington  College,  Ohio;  1879-90  president  of 
Penn  ODllege,  Iowa.  Spent  year  1890-91  in 
France  and  other  countries  of  southern  Europe, 
studying  the  military  condition  of  Europe.  In 
1892  was  made  general  secretary  of  the  American 
Peace  Society  and  editor  of  The  Advocate  of 
Peace^  which  position  he  has  held  for  fifteen 
years;  has  lectured  in  this  country,  England,  and 
France.  Member  of  the  International  Peace 
Bureau,  Switzerland,  and  International  Law  As- 
sociation. Early  in  life  made  a  minister  by  the 
Friends*  Society,  he  has  been  connected  with 
many  of  the  advanced  religious  movements  in 
the  Society  of  Friends.  Mr.  Trueblood  holds  ad- 
vanced views  on  the  subjects  of  peace  and  arbi- 
tration, temperance,  women's  rights,  internation- 
al trade,  municipal  ownership  of  street-railways, 
etc.  Author  of  ^'The  Federation  of  the  World," 
and  a  number  of  pamphlets  on  peace.  Trans- 
lator of  Kant's  "Perpetual  Peace.  '  Address:  31 
Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

TRUSTS  have  been  defined,  both  in  their 
looser  and  stricter  sense,  bv  Mr.  S.  C.  T.  Dodd, 
solicitor  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  as  fol- 
lows ("The  Present  Legal  Status  of  Trusts." 
published  in  the  Harvard  Law  Review,  Nov., 
1893): 

The  term  "  Trust "  in  its  more  confined  sense  embraces  only 
a  peculiar  form  of  business  association  effected  by  stock- 
holders of  different  corporations  transferring  their  stocks  to 
trustees.  The  Standard  Oil  Trust  was  formed  in  this  way. 
and  originated  the  name  "Trust"  as  applied  to"  associa- 
tions. .  .  . 

The  term  "Trust,"  althotigh  derived  as  stated,  has  (now. 
however)  obtained  a  wider  signification,  and  embraces  every 
act,  agreement,  or  combination  of  persons  or  capital  believed 
to  be  done,  made,  or  formed  with  the  intent,  power,  or 
tendency  to  monopolize  business,  to  restrain  or  interfere  with 
competitive  trade,  or  to  fix,  influence,  or  increase  the  prices 
of  commodities. 
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In  this  larger  sense,  which  to-day  usage  has 
made  the  correct  sense,  a  very  large  number  and 
a  considerable  variety  of  associations  must  be 
included.  Perhaps  no  recent  economic  move- 
ment has  arrested  more  attention  since  the  foun- 
dation of  the  first  trust,  the  great  Standard  Oil 
Trust,  in  1882,  than  the  development  of  the  trust 
movement.  Mr.  H.  W.  Macrosty,  in  his  **The 
Trust  Movement  in  British  Industry"  (1907), 
divides  trusts  into  three  main  classes :  the  vertical 
or  integral,  as  in  the  iron  and  steel  industries ;  the 
more  common  amalgamation  or  horizontal  com- 
bination, as  more  or  less  developed  in  all  indus- 
tries, and  the  innumerable  but  less  organized  ter- 
minable associations  and  agreements  of  the  retail 
trades.  Some  trades  pass  through  all  these 
stages,  beginning  with  a  mere  agreement  as  to 
prices,  passing  on  into  an  association  (sometimes 
into  a  trust  in  its  narrowest  sense) ,  and  then  into 
a  full  consolidation  of  interest  and  management, 
and  these  general  classes  are  subdivided  into  in- 
numerable kinds  and  varieties,  varying  in  differ- 
ent states  and  countries  and  from  time  to  time 
to  fulfil  or  get  around  the  requirements  of  dif- 
ferent laws,  and  varying  also  interminably  with 
the  needs  of  different  trades  and  markets.  Yet 
through  them  all  runs  the  central  idea,  the  avoid- 
ance of  commercial  competition  and  the  develop- 
ment of  more  or  less  of  a  monopoly.  Mr.  Moody, 
in  his  *'The  Truth  About  the  Trusts,"  perhaps 
the  most  authoritative  recent  statement  of  the 
facts  as  to  trusts  in  the  United  States,  considers 
them  inevitable.     He  says  (p.  494) : 

Instead  of  the  growth  of  the  trust  movement  being  an 
achievement  to  be  laid  at  the  door  of  Mr.  Morgan  or  Mr. 
Rockefeller,  or  any  other  leader  of  men.  it  should  be  laid  at 
the  door  of  nature.  For  if  anything  in  this  world  is  true,  the 
following  proposition  is: 

"  The  modem  trust  is  the  natural  outcome  of  evolution  of 
■ocietary  conditions  and  ethical  standards  which  are  recog- 
nised and  established  among  men  to-day  as  being  necessary 
elements  in  the  development  of  civilization." 

As  to  statistics  for  the  U.  S.,  Mr.  Moody,  in 
Jan.,  1908,  brought  his  figures  down  to  date  as 
follows: 

Thb  Grbatbr  Industrial  Trusts' 


Mam  a  qv  Coupahv 

In COR- 
PORA- 
TE on 

No,  of 
plaotfl 

ac- 
quired 
Of  con- 
tilled 

Total  capital- 

iiatLon, 

stDCta  and 

1, 

1 

bonds  out- 

fitandlng 

(par  value) 

I.  Amalgamated     Copper 
Co,  atjci  affiliated  cor- 
porations  

9.  Afntncan  Smelt.  &  Rcr 
&n.  Co.  and  amiiat^ 
c^rpofationi .  ^ ..... .  . 

I  §99 
1904 

N.J, 

N.j' 

N.J. 

N.J. 
N.J. 

NJ.' 

N.J 

35 

about 
do 

about 
200 

6 

about 

400 

about 
793 

1971.  [63.000 

lao^.TQO.DOO 

160,000,000 

9*i3J8.joo 
ii475>>oi,S4$ 

3.  Amencatj  Suipr  Refin- 

ing: Co.  and  affiliated 
corporatioDs , . . . , 

4.  Ame^ncnn  Tobacco  Co. 

and     afniLated     rar- 
porations .  ..,.»,,  ►  *  +  . 

5.  IdtfimationsL  Merchant 

MarJDC  Co. .  1 1  i , .  +  -  -  ^ 
«.  Standard   Oil  Co.  and 

controlled  companicaK 
7,  U.S.  Steel  Corpomtion 

and  controlled  prop- 

^rtt^s.. , , t  ■ . . 

Total  (kvoi  greater 
industiial  tnists) . 

T.638 

|j,7AS,43S,7S'i 

The  "total  capitalization"  includes  the  stocks  and  bonds 
afloat  (in  the  hands  of  the  public)  of  all  subsidiary  or  con- 
trolled corporations,  as  well  as  those  of  the  parent  company. 
The  figures  given  are  the  par  values.  It  must  be  dearly 
understood  that  in  some  cases  both  the  number  of  plants  ac- 
quired and  the  amount  of  stocks  and  bonds  outstanding  axe 
only  approximately  correct.  There  are  instances  in  which  it 
is  practically  impossible  to  secure  the  accurate  figures  for  both 
of  these  items.  However,  the  greatest  care  has  been  used  in 
arriving  at  these  approximate  figures. 


No.  of 
plants 

ac- 
quired 
or  con- 
trolled 

Total 
capiUlization. 
stocks  and 
bonds  out- 
standing 

7 
451 

Summary  of  Industrial  Trusts: 

Greater  industrial  trusts 

Lesser  industrial  trusts 

1.638 
5.038 

$2,708,438,754 
8,243.175.000 

Grand  Totals  of  Industrial  Trusts: 
Important  industrial  trusts 

458 

6.676 

xo.951.613.754 

None  of  the  above  capitalization  figures  are  duplicated. 
They  represent,  not  the  amotmt  of  securities  authorized  or 
even  issued,  but  simply  those  which  are  "afloat"  or  in  the 
hands  of  the  public.  No  securities  of  subsidiary  con>orations 
which  are  owned  by  the  controlling  corporations  are  included 
in  these  figures. 


ToUls  of  the  franchise  trusts 

Totals  of  the  great  steam-railroad 
groups 

2,599 
745 

$7,789,393,000 
12,931,154.000 

ToUls  of  all  franchise  and  trans- 
portation trusts 

3,344 

$ao.720.547.ooo 

Grand  toUls   (Jan.   i.   1908)   of  all 
trusts  —  industrial,  franchise, 
transportation,  etc 

I0.030 

$31,672,160,754 

<  In  this  list  the  "number  of  plants  acquired  or  controlled  " 
•mbraoes  not  only  the  corporations  and  plants  now  o(>erating. 
but  abo  those  which  operated  previously  to  their  acquirement, 
whether  they  have  now  been  discontinued  or  not. 


An  analysis  of  these  figures  slightly  in  detail  would  show 
that  of  the  industrial  trusts  15  have  $100,000,000  capitaliza- 
tion or  over.  33  have  $50,000,000  or  over.  165  have  $10.- 
000.000  or  over,  and  451  have  $5,000,000  or  over.  CH 
the  franchise  trusts  16  exceed  $100,000,000,  41  exceed 
$50,000,000,  and  156  exceed  $5,000,000.  Of  the  6  greatest 
railroad  groups,  all  exceed  $1,000,000,000  capital. 

Evils 

Trusts  are  accused  of  every  economic  evil,  but 
probably  with  much  injustice  and  certainly  with 
much  exaggeration.  As  to  raising  prices,  the  con- 
clusion Professor  Jenks,  one  of  the  most  careful 
students  of  trusts,  arrives  at  is  probably  the  opin- 
ion of  most.     He  says : 

While  they  have  it  in  their  power  to  make  profits  at  some- 
what lower  rates  of  prices  than  would  be  possible  under  free 
competition,  they  nevertheless  do  probably  check  slightly 
the  normal  decrease  in  prices  that  comes  with  increasing 
facilities  for  manufacturing.  At  any  rate,  they  hold  prices 
so  that  they  can  make  much  better  profits  than  under  com- 
petition. Competition,  however,  and  the  checked  demand 
that  would  come  with  too  high  prices,  generally  in  the  long 
nm  prevent  prices  from  being  much  higher  than  under  free 
competition. 

As  for  the  treatment  of  employees,  generally 
speaking,  monopoly  at  least  makes  possible,  ana 

grobably  usuallj^  makes  actual  better  conditions, 
renerally  speaking,  wages  are  higher  and  treat- 
ment of  employees  better  with  large  companies 
than  with  small  ones.  Small  competing  firms 
are  often  driven  to  small  wages  for  lessening  the 
cost  of  production.  Large  companies  usually  find 
fair  treatment  of  employees  the  cheapest.  They 
have  capital  to  introduce  reforms  which  small 
companies,  tho  anxious  to,  often  cannot.  Above 
all,  combination  of  interests  makes  possible  and 
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often  even  necessitates  collective  bargaining, 
aiding  often  and  making  necessary  often  strong 
trade-union  organization.  Strikes  have  occurred 
on  the  part  of  employees  to  compel  small  em- 
ployers to  enter  an  employers'  association.  Nev- 
ertheless trusts  also  make  possible  and  often  ac- 
tual centralization  of  power  used  to  crush  out 
trade-unionism.  A  greater  evil  is  their  control 
of  the  methods  and  channels  of  production. 
They  can  and  continually  do  discriminate  against 
the  home  market,  or  certain  sections  which  are 
under  their  power,  by  raising  prices  there  to 
recoup  themselves  for  selling  cheap  in  a  conipeti- 
tive  foreign  market  or  to  create  new  trade.  They 
frequently  prevent  progress  by  being  able  to 
prevent  inventors  from  putting  their  inventions 
on  the  market,  through  not  having  or  being  able 
to  get  capital  enough  against  these  gigantic  com- 
binations. They  often  absolutely  and  irre- 
sponsibly check  or  destroy  personality  and  free 
individuality.  The  one  great  evil  of  trusts  and 
monopolies  is  their  scandalous  and  notorious  de- 
fiance or  corruption  of  government.  But  for 
this  see  Corruption.  It  is  not,  however,  con- 
fined to  the  U.  S.  Said  The  Economist  (English), 
Aug.  12,  1899:  "It  is  undeniable  that  during 
the  session  just  ended  there  has  been  an  atmos- 
phere of  money  in  the  lobby,  and  presents  to  the 
House  of  Commons  scarcely  known  before.  All 
manner  of  *  interests '  have  gathered  there  as  they 
gather  in  Washington  and  in  the  various  state 
legislatures  in  America." 

The  danger  of  the  trusts  then  is  that  they 
threaten  personal  liberty,  that  we  shall  become,  as 
has  been  said,  "a  nation  of  industrial  and  com- 
mercial employees  practically  permitted  to  en- 
joy life  in  greater  or  less  degree,  by  the  per- 
missioji  of  other  employees,  who  will  take  their 
instructions  from  the  small  companies  of  captains 
of  industry  who  promise,  in  time,  to  be  in  control 
of  the  necessaries,  as  well  as  the  luxuries,  of  life, 
their  production  and  distribution." 

Remedies 

Almost  every  state  in  the  U.  S.  and  the  fed- 
eral government  in  two  main  bills  has  attempted 
legislation  against  trusts.  Yet  the  movement 
has  only  gone  on  increasing.  When  the  Standard 
Oil  Trust  was  declared  illegal  in  Ohio,  it  continued 
with  even  greater  powers  under  a  new  name, 
while  its  connections,  assuming  different  names  in 
different  states  to  avoid  the  law,  virtually  form 
a  single  body.  So,  to  a  less  extent,  with  the  other 
trusts. 

The  first  general  federal  law  which  can  be  regarded  as  a 
restUt  of  the  trust  agitation  was  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act  passed  in  1887.  This  act  was  the  outgrowth  of  the 
sentiment  which  had  been  created  during  the  previous  years 
by  the  general  cutting  of  rates  by  the  railroads,  and  their 
inequitable  dealings  with  shippers  m  all  parts  of  the  country. 
The  relations  of  the  railroads  with  the  Standard  Oil  Trust 
were  matters  of  partictilar  criticism  at  this  time,  and  the 
immediate  purpose  of  the  act  was  mainly  to  eliminate  the 
illegal  discriminations  in  favor  of  the  Standard,  and.  if  pos- 
sible, give  all  shippers  the  same  opportunities. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Law  has  now  been  in  existence 
for  twenty  years,  but  its  results  have  in  no  way  verified  the 

Eredictions  of  its  framers.  Recently  its  powers  have  been 
irgely  widened  and  prosecutions  against  the  Standard  Oil 
monopoly  trusts  have  been  begun,  and  several  have  been 
successful  to  the  extent  of  imposing  fines  running  into  many 
millions.  But  these  have  been  usually  subject  to  appeal  to 
Supreme  Court,  while  few  believe  they  can  break  up  the 
movement. 

A  measure  which  was  created  in  i8po,  and  is  popularly 
known  as  the  Sherman  Antitrust  Act,  is  the  law  which  was 
passed  for  the  express  purpose  of  eliminating  monopoly  in 


railroads  or  other  corporations  which  may  become  established 
"in  restraint  of  trade."  It  is  the  law  under  which  the 
Northern  Securities  Company  was  sued  by  the  Attorney- 
General  of  the  U.  S.  and  declared  illegal.  The  law  declares 
unlawful  every  contract,  combination,  or  conspiracy  is 
restraint  of  trade  or  commerce  among  the  several  states  or 
with  foreigxl  nations;  and  also  declares  unlawful  monopoUa, 
and  any  attempt  to  monopolize,  or  any  combination  or 
conspiracy  to  monopolize  any  interstate  or  international 
trade.  Tne  law  has  been  in  effect  now  fifteen  years  and.  with 
the  exception  of  the  Northern  Securities  Company  case,  has 
accomplished,  at  least  until  recently,  practically  nothing. 
Of  the  final  result  of  the  recent  prosecutions  it  is  too  early  to 
speak  definitely.  Most  of  the  great  trusts,  however,  have 
been  formed  since  the  passage  of  the  law,  and  in  spite  of  it. 
and  most  publicists  believe  that  while  perhaps  some  of  the 
more  apparent  and  grosser  violations  of  the  laws  may  be 
prevented  by  such  legislation,  the  essence,  if  not  the  neces- 
sity of  trusts  has  too  deep  a  foundation  in  economic  interest 
and  practical  common  sense  to  be  ^rmanently  and  seriously 
affected  by  such  laws.  Colossal  mdustries  cannot  by  law 
be  compelled  to  compete,  only  prevented  from  continumg  in 
certain  ways. 

Therefore  most  publicists  believe,  with  individ- 
ualists, that  the  trusts  must  be  attacked  in  their 
fotmdation,  by  taking  from  them  all  special  privi- 
leges (see  Industrialism;  Free  Trade),  or  with 
the  Socialists,  that  the  trusts  are  but  stepping- 
stones  to  socialism,  the  great  trust  of  the  people. 

Other  Countries 

The  trust  movement  in  other  coimtries  has 
gone  by  no  means  so  far  as  in  the  U.  S.,  and  has 
assumed '  less  sensational  forms,  and  yet  very 
actually  exists.  Mr.  Macrosty,  whose  two  books, 
"Trusts  vs.  the  State"  (1901)  and  **The  Trust 
Movement  in  British  Industry"  (1907),  furnish 

grobably  the  best  general  study  of  the  subject  in 
rreat  Britain,  finds  the  trust  movement,  at  least 
in  the  form  of  agreements  to  control  prices,  more 
or  less  present  in  practically  every  British  in- 
dustry. The  movement  in  Great  Britain  is 
scarcely  twenty  years  old,  and  as  it 
Great  Britain  ^^^  not  developed  in  the  striking 
American  form  and  since  some  of  the 
early  attempts  at  combination  were 
not  a  success,  the  claim  has  been  made  that  trusts 
cannot  flourish  on  British  soil,  nor  under  free 
trade,  yet  Mr.  Macrosty  says  of  England  ("Trusts 
vs.  the  State,"  p.  160):  "So  far  as  the  transport 
services  are  concerned,  we  are  driven  to  the  con- 
clusion that  competition  in  the  old  sense  of  the 
term  has  ceased  to  exist ;  and  turning  to  manu- 
factures proper,  we  shall  find  the  same  opinion 
forced  upon  us." 

^  The  first  movement  to  consolidation  was,  as 
was  to  be  expected,  among  "the  natural  monopo- 
lies" dependent  upon  valuable  franchises,  such  as 
the  agreement  between  the  London  Water  Com- 
panies after  they  were  forbidden  to  amalgamate 
and  before  they  were  bought  out  by  the  city. 
The  next  step  was  in  the  development  of  * '  through- 
ness"  on  the  railways,  such  as  the  formation  of 
the  London  &  Northwestern  Company  out  of 
forty-five  companies,  and  the  amalgamation  of 
the  Southeastern  and  the  London,  Chatham,  and 
Dover  Railways.  To-day  there  is  practically  no 
competition  in  British  railways  (see  Railways), 
fares  being  fixt  by  conferences  between  the  roads. 
Shipping  companies  have  similarly  combined. 
Charges  here  too  have  almost  invariably  been  fixt 
by  conferences  between  the  lines. 

Combination  in  manufacturing  lines  is  more 
recent ;  after  various  failures,  beginning  success- 
fully about  1895,  in  the  metallic  bedstead 
trade  in  Birmingham  and  rapidly  extending 
to  many  other  industries  in    Birmingham  and 
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elsewhere.  Combination  in  the  textile  trades 
began  about  the  same  jrear  in  the  textile  industries 
with  J.  I.  Coates,  Limited,  in  the  sewing-cotton 
trade.  In  1896  London  foimd  that  eight  firms 
supplying  5,000,000  of  the  8,000,000  tons  of 
coal  coming  to  London,  had  combined.  Agree- 
ments as  to  prices  are  at  present  the  rule  in  the 
iron  and  steel  industries.  Amalgamation  and  ab- 
sorption of  companies  in  every  branch  of  industry 
goes  steadily  on.  Says  the  Textile  Mercury,  as 
early  as  April,  1899:  ''Steadily,  altho  at  a  rate 
far  less  rapid  than  in  the  States,  amalgamation  of 
kindred  concerns  is  going  on  within  our  borders." 
In  almost  every  case,  says  Mr.  Macrosty  (idem, 
p.  199): 

Years  of  keen  rivalry  have  eaten  away  all  the  gain  in 
manufacturing  or  trading.  Attempts  to  reconcile  the  con- 
flicting interests  have  produced  some  form  or  other  of  volun- 
tary association  to  control  selling  prices;  but  these  bodies, 
even  when  guarded  by  the  provision  of  money  penalties  for 
breach  of  rules,  may  at  any  time  be  wrecked  by  the  greed  of 
one  member  or  the  starting  of  a  new  competitor.  Sooner  or 
later  they  break  down  and  the  trade  either  slips  back  into 
the  slough  of  bankruptcy  or  advances  to  the  consolidation  of 
rival  firms  into  one  large  company. 

In  Germany  similar  combinations  (called 
Kartells)  have  arisen  in  the  last  twenty-five 
years,  often  of  great  power  and  magnitude,  and 
in  a  great  number  of  trades.  In  the  extent  to 
which  actual  merging  of  companies  has  gone  they 
occupy  somewhat  of  a  midway  position  between 
the  acveloped  American  trust  and  the  English 
agreement.     The  specific  and  typical 


Gemuuiy 


German  kartell  (tho  the  word  is  also 


used  in  a  looser  sense)  is  not  a  merg- 
ing of  companies,  nor  yet  a  mere 
agreement,  but  the  formation  of  a  committee  and 
sometimes  of  a  new  company  which  undertakes 
the  selling  (and  therefore  the  fixing  of  prices)  for 
all  the  companies  entering  into  the  kartell.  The 
companies  do  not  sell  at  all,  and  are  wholly  inde- 
pendent only  in  methods  of  production.  To  this 
simple  beginning,  however,  greater  powers  are 
often  added,  and  the  kartell  is  recognized  by  the 
German  law  and  both  defended  and  made  respon- 
sible by  the  law.  Kartells  of  one  kind  or  another 
exist  in  the  coal,  iron,  steel,  book,  wall-paper,  and 
spirit  industries;  to  a  less  extent  among  others. 
One  of  the  chief  is  the  Rhenish  Westphalian  Coal 
Kartell,  with  a  capital  of  only  $225,  but  all  of 
the  shares  are  held  by  the  coal  owners  and  are 
transferable  only  with  the  consent  of  the  general 
meeting,  so  that  the  coal  owners  wholly  control 
it  and  through  it  determine  the  output,  the 
base  price,  and  the  selling  price,  each  mine  owner 
voting  according  to  the  number  of  tons  of  coal  he 
produces. 

Similarly  under  one  form  or  another,  tho  to  a 
less  extent,  the  trust  movement  has  developed 
in  France,  Belgium,  Austria,  and  elsewhere. 

Rbpbrbncbs:  United  States.     Rgport  of  the  Industrial  Com- 
mission (x903),-vols.  i.  and  xii.  (with  vol.  xviii.  on  trusts  in 


If$dustrits  (1907):  J.  A.  Hobson.  Evolution  of  Modern 
Capitalism  (printed  1006);  W.  T.  Ashley.  British  Industries 
(1903).  Germany.  Bericht  uoer  Kartellwesen  (Reichstag 
report,  1905);  Francis  Walker.  Monopolistic  Combinations 
in  the  German  Coal  Industry  (1904):  A.  Souchon.  La  Crise 
ArUfHonae  (1900-2):  D.H.M&cgregor,  Industrial  Combina- 
Hons  (1906).  [American  and  German,  1906.]  Peter  S. 
Grosscup.  "The  Rebirth  of  the  Corporation"  {American 
MagQwine,  June.  1906). 


TUBERCULOSIS:  The  definite  movement  for 
the  prevention  of  tuberculosis  dates  from  the 
discovery  of  the  tubercle  bacillus  by  Dr.  Robert 
Koch,  of  Berlin,  in  1882.  Koch  not  only  found 
.that  this  bacillus  is  the  cause  of  the  disease  but 
was  able  to  isolate  and  describe  the  Ufe  history  of 
the  organism.  He  proved  that  it  is  received  into 
the  body  in  a  dried  state  through  the  discharges 
of  tuberculous  individuals  and  chiefly  through 
the  sputum.  The  main  channels  of  infection  are 
the  respiratory  and  digestive  tracts. 

It  follows  from  Koch's  discoveries  that  tuber- 
culosis is  necessarily  an  infectious  disease,  and, 
its  cause  being  known,  is  consequently  prevent- 
able. It  has  also  been  found  by  suosequent 
clinical  investigators  that  when  taken  in  its  early 
stages  the  disease  is  curable. 

While  it  was  some  years  before  the  significance 
of  Koch's  work  became  generally  recognized, 
there  has  now  arisen  a  movement  for  the  elim- 
ination of  tuberculosis  of  world-wide  scope.  The 
necessity  for  this  organized  campaign  is  evident 
from  the  extent  of  the  disease  which  is  responsible 
for  more  than  i  ,000,000  deaths  per  annum  in  the 
civihzed  world. 

The  conditions  which  favor  the  development  of 
tuberculosis  are  precisely  those  which  exist  in  the 
crowded  quarters  in  each  of  our  great  centers  of 
population  where  the  nutrition  of  the  inhabitants 
IS  defective  and  where  adequate  ventilation  and 
hygienic  surroundings  are  not  present.  The 
practical  work  of  prevention  therefore  associates 
itself  with  all  the  modem  movements  of  a  social 
character  for  the  betterment  of  the  poorer  classes 
of  our  communities.  It  involves  the  cooperation 
of  the  medical  profession  and  the  laity  as  well  as 
the  vigorous  prosecution  of  measures  for  the  bet- 
terment of  health  on  the  part  of  public  officials. 

Starting  in  Europe,  the  organization  of  leagues 
for  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis  has  spread 
rapidly  imtil  at  the  present  time  such  associa- 
tions are  found  in  nearly  all  the  countries  of  the 
civilized  world,  those  of  particular  efficiency 
being  in  Great  Britain,  Germany,  France,  Den- 
mark, Switzerland,  and  the  United  States.  Or- 
ganizations on  national  lines  also  exist  in  Italy, 
Austria,  Belgium,  Spain,  and  Por- 
Extent  t^S^-l-  I^  Norway  the  government 
ofMovement^^^^  ^"^  ^^  active  part  in  the  con- 

Aff&hiit     *^°^       tuberculosis,  and  the  same  is 

jiffainii  true,  in  a  lesser  degree,  of  Sweden. 
In  South  America  antituberculosis 
leagues  exist  in  Brazil,  Argentine,  Chile,  Uru- 
guay, Paraguay,  Bolivia,  and  Ecuador.  A  league 
has  also  been  established  in  Cuba. 

In  the  U.  S.  the  National  Association  for  the 
Study  and  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis  is  pushing 
the  work  of  organization  in  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. There  are  now  seventeen  state  societies  for 
the  prevention  of  tuberculosis,  with  others  in 
process  of  formation.  Local  associations  to  the 
number  of  about  eighty  have  also  "been  organized, 
nearly  all  within  the  last  two  years,  and  it  is  evi- 
dent that  a  short  time  will  see  the  U.  S.  com- 
pletely organized  for  the  fight  against  this  dis- 
ease. 

An  International  Antituberculosis  Association 
made  up  of  representatives  from  the  various 
national  societies  is  also  in  existence  with  head- 
quarters in  Berlin.  Annual  meetings  are  held 
where  topics  of  particular  interest  at  the  moment, 
both  technical  and  social,  are  discust  from  the 
various  points  of  view  of  the  different  countries 
represented. 
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Quesnay  and  Gournay,  and  accepted  to  some  ex- 
tent their  views.  (See  Physiocrats.)  In  1761 
he  was  appointed  intendant-govemor  of  the 
province  of  Limousin,  and  in  1774  Controller- 
General  of  France  under  Louis  XVI.  The 
cotutiers  and  nobility  bitterly  opposed  his  reform 
ideas,  but  for  a  while  the  king  supported  him,  and 
he  was  able  to  introduce  free  trade  in  grain  and 
other  reforms.  At  last  the  king,  in  1776,  was  in- 
duced to  depose  him,  and  Turgot  retired  to  pri- 
vate life  and  devoted  himself  to  science  till  his 
death  in  1781.  His  *'CEuvres  Completes,"  in- 
cluding his  essays  on  usury,  on  taxation,  and 
"Reflexions  sur  la  Formation  et  la  Distribution 
des  Richesses,"  etc.,  were  pubUshed  in  nine 
volumes  ( 1 808-1 1 ) . 

TYPOGRAPHICAL  UNION,  THE  INTERNA- 
TIONAL :  The  International  Typographical  Union 
of  North  America,  organized  m  1852  as  the  Na- 
tional Typographical  Union,  is  the  oldest  national 
trade-union  in  the  United  States.  As  early 
as  1836  an  attempt  was  made  to  unite  the  typo- 
graphical societies  in  the  U.  S.  in  a  national  or- 
ganization. At  a  national  typographical  con- 
vention held  in  Washington,  Nov.  7-1 1,  1836,  a 
constitution  was  framed  and  submitted  to  the 
various  local  societies.  In  1 83  7  at  New  York  this 
constitution  was  amended  in  minor  details  and 
the  National  Typographical  Association  formed. 
The  association,  however,  died  within  the  year. 
In  1850  a  call  for  a  national  convention  was  is- 
sued by  the  New  York,  Boston,  and  Philadelphia 
unions,  and  on  Dec.  3,  1850,  the  National  Con- 
vention of  Joumejrmen  Printers  met 

History  ^^  ^®^  York  with  dele^fates  present 
^  from  six  tmions  located  m  five  states. 
At  the  convention  held  in  Baltimore 
in  18  <  I  the  unions  in  seven  states  were  repre- 
sentea  and  the  convention  formulated  a  con- 
stitution for  the  National  T3rpographical  Union. 
In  1869  the  name  of  the  union  was  changed  to 
the  International  Typographical  Union  of  North 
America. 

The  membership  of  the  union  includes  printers, 
proof-readers,  machine-tenders,  mailers,  t)rpe- 
tounders,  editors,  and  reporters.  Pressmen  and 
bookbinders  were  admitted  until  1895,  stereo- 
typers  and  electrot3rpers  until  1902,  and  photo- 
engravers  until  1004.  The  members  of  .these 
traxles  have  formea  separate  international  unions. 
Despite  these  losses,  the  membership  of  the  Ty- 
pographical Union  has  steadily  increased  in  re- 
cent years. 

Mbmbbrship  by  Ybars 

1891 25.165 

1893 28.187 

1893 30,454 

1894 31.379 

1895 39.895 

1896 38,838 

1897 28,096 

1898 28,614 

1899 30.646 

1900 32.105 

1901 34.948 

1909 38.364 

X903 42.436 

1904 46.165 

X905 46.734 

The  annual  convention  of  representatives 
elected  by  the  subordinate  unions  was  originally 
the  only  organ  of  government.  The  officers, 
mere  adjuncts  to  the  annual  session,  were  elected 
by  the  convention  from  its  own  members  and 
held  c^ce  for  one  year.    Since  1884  the  annual 


meeting  of  representatives  has  been  partly  re- 
placed and  partly  supplemented  by  other  msti- 
tutions.  In  1889  the  referendum  was  made  a 
regular  part  of  the  union's  governmental  machin- 
ery. Provision  was  made  that  all  amendments 
to  the  constitution  and  all  laws  involving  in- 
creased taxation  should  be  submitted  to  a  vote 
of  the  membership.  The  advocates  of  national- 
ization in  the  union  have  long  desired  to  replace 
entirely  the  convention  by  the  in- 
Oovemment  *^^*^^^®  and  referendum.  In  1893 
they  secured  the  adoption  of  the  in- 
itiative; in  1894  the  sessions  were 
made  biennial;  in  1896  the  membership  voted  to 
do  away  with  regular  sessions.  Since  1896,  how- 
ever, there  has  been  a  strong  movement  in  the 
direction  of  limiting  the  use  of  the  initiative  and 
referendum  and  of  restoring  the  convention  to  a 
considerable  place  in  the  governmental  machin- 
ery. The  annual  session  has  been  restored.  A 
referendum  is  always  had,  however,  on  important 
changes  of  law.  The  initiative  is  rarely  used. 
Since  1896  the  officers  have  been  elected  by  a 
popular  vote  and  every  member  of  the  organiza- 
tion is  eligible  to  office. 

Since  the  establishment  in  1888  of  permanent 
headquarters,  the  importance  of  the  official  staff 
has  rapidly  increased.  The  judicial  power  of  the 
convention  has  practically  been  transferred  to 
the  president.  The  Increasing  intricacy  of  the 
union's  affaird  has  made  the  opinion  of  the  officers 
more  weighty  in  legislation.  The  net  result  of 
these  changes  is  that  the  government  of  the 
union,  theoretically  vested  m  the  convention, 
rests  really  in  the  membership  at  large  and  in 
the  official  staff. 

In  the  fiscal  year  ending  May  31,  1905,  the  re- 
ceipts of  the  union  were  $244,689.24.  Of  this 
sum  $196,280.27  was  received  from  a  per-capita 
tax  of  thirty-five  cents  monthly;  $27,472.83  was 
received  from  a  compulsory  subscription  to  the 
Typographical  Journal  of 'five  cents  monthly. 
Tnus  practically  all  the  revenue  of  the  union  is 
derived  from  the  regular  per-capita  tax  and  from 
special  assessments. 

The  principal  expenditures  of  the  union  in 
1905  were:  Printers'  Home,  $56,235.95;  burial 
benefits,  $39,690;  the  Typographical  Journal^ 
$29,426.77;  salaries  and  office  expenses,  $16,- 
408.02;  strikes  and  disputes,  $39,603.16. 

The  United  Typothetae  of  America,  the  organ- 
ization of  the  book  and  job  master  printers,  was 
organized  in  Oct.,  1887.  It  was  formed  prima- 
rily to  resist  the  demand  of  the  Typographical 
Union  for  a  reduction  of  the  working-day  td  nine 
hours.  The  bargaining  between  the  United  Ty- 
pothetae and  the  union  has  been  concerned  almost 
exclusively  with  the  shortening  of  the  working- 
day.  In  1898  the  Typothetae  agreed  td  put  the 
fifty-four-hour  week  into  effect  on  Nov.  21,  1809. 
In  1902  the  Typographical  Union  began  to  plan 
for  a  further  rednction  in  the  hours  of  work.  The 
Typothetae  has  steadily  refused  to  grant  the 
eignt-hour  day.  In  Sept.,  1905,  a  great  strike 
began.  The  strike  was  at  first  confined  to  Chi- 
cago, but  by  Jan.  i,  1906,  it  had  extended  td 
every  large  printing  center.  The  Tvpothetae 
has  led  the  opposition  to  the  demand  for  the 
eight-hour  day  and  has  on  its  own  side  declared 
for  the  open  shop. 

The  relations  of  the  union  with  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers'  Association,  the  organi- 
zation of  employers  in  the  newspaper  business, 
have  been  amicable.     In   1900  an  arbitration 
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agreement  was  entered  into  by  the  union  and  the 
publishers.  Under  this  agreement  the  Typo- 
graphical Union  guaranteed  the  performance  of 
the  contract  of  a  local  union  with  a  publisher, 
provided  the  publisher  agreed  to  arbitrate  all 
disputes  as  to  interpretation.  In  1902  the  agree- 
ment was  broadened  to  cover  not  only  disputes 
as  to  interpretation  but  disputes  arising  over  the 
formation  of  new  contracts.  The  present  agree- 
ment expires  in  1907.      George  E.  Barnett. 

Rbpbrbncbs:  John  McVicar,  Origin  and  Progress  of  the 
Typographical  Union  (189 1);  Ethelbert  Stewart,  A  Docu- 
mentary History  of  the  Early  Organization  of  Printers  (Bui- 
letin  tn  the  Bureau  of  Labor,  Nov.,  1905);  George  B. 
Barnett,  The  Introduction  of  the  Linotype  {Yale  Review, 
Nov..  X904);  George  E.  Barnett,  The  Government  of  the 
Typographical  Unton  and  Collective  Bargaining  in  the 
Typographical  Union,  in  Studies  in  American  Trade-Union- 
ism,  ed.  by  Hollander  and  Bamett.  1906;  Regulation  and 
Restriction  of  Output  (Part  I.,  chap,  i.).  Eleventh  Special 
Report  of  Commissioner  of  Labor,  Washington,  1904). 

TYSON.  ROBERT:  Exponent  of  direct  legis- 
lation ana  proportional  representation ;  bom  Can- 
terbury, England,  1845;  largely  self-educated;  as 
a  boy  worked  in  machine-shop;  later  shorthand 
clerk  in  railway  offices;  then  as  newspaper  re- 
porter and  editor  in  Lancashire.  Came  to  Can- 
ada 1870;  did  newspaper  work  tmtil  1876,  when 
he  was  appointed  stenographic  reporter  to  the 
Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  now  a  division  of  the 
High  Court  of  Justice.  At  one  time  editor  of 
Proportional  Representation  Review;  is  now  editor 
of  the  Proportional  Representation  Department 
in  Equity  Series,  of  Philadelphia,  He  has  con- 
ducted manv  elections  for  societies,  labor-unions, 
etc.,  and  addrest  meetings  on  the  proportional 
principle ;  is  in  touch  with  the  movement  and  cur- 
rent history  of  proportional  representation  in 
Great  Britain,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Belgium, 
Switzerland,  etc.  Mr.  Tyson's  economic  views 
are  based  on  those  of  Henry  George,  and  for  some 
years  he  worked  ardently  in  the  single-tax  cause. 
Later  becoming  imprest  with  the  necessity  of  im- 
proved political  conditions  in  order  to  forward 
social  reform,  he  directed  his  work  more  toward 
direct  legislation  and  proportional  representation, 
making  a  specialty  of  the  latter.  Author  of  sev- 
eral pamphlets  and  many  serial  articles  on  elec- 


toral reform.     Address:    10  Harbord  Street,  To- 
ronto, Canada. 

TWEED  RING:  The  Tweed  Ring  of  New 
York  City  may  be  said  to  have  begun  in  1863, 
when  William  Marcy  Tweed,  a  chairmaker  of 
Scotch  descent,  bom  in  New  York  in  182^,  was 
appointed  deputy  street  commissioner.  He  had 
been  long  prominent  in  local  politics,  and  in  1853 
had  been  elected  to  Congress.  He  was  a  member 
of  Tammany  {q.  v,)  for  many  years,  and  from 
1869-7 1  its  grand  sachem.  Becoming  the  virtual 
head  of  the  Street  Department,  and  later  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Works,  he  enormously 
extended  the  expenditures  for  "improvements, 
and  created  numberless  offices,  gfjvmg  him  vast 
influence  and  the  bestowal  of  sinecures  on  his 
friends.  A  ring  gradually  developed,  and  by 
1869  held  almost  every  department  of  the  city  in 
its  power.  In  1868  the  ring's  greatest  scheme  of 
robbery  was  begun — the  building  of  a  new  county 
court-house.  It  was  stipulated  not  to  cost  over 
$250,000.  Before  187 1  it  had  cost  $8,000,000, 
and  was  still  unfinished.  In  1870  the  power  of 
auditing  accounts  was  taken  from  the  supervisors 
and  vested  in  certain  city  offices  filled  by  friends 
of  the  ring.  All  restraints  on  fraudulent  bills 
were  then  removed.  Bills  amounting  to  $6,000,- 
000  were  passed  at  the  first  and  only  meeting  of 
the  Board  of  Audit.  Of  this  amount  $1,000,000 
was  traced  to  Tweed's  own  pocket.  A  secret 
account  of  the  money  thus  paid  was  kept  in  the 
auditor's  office,  entered  "  County  Liabilities." 
During  the  winter  of  1870-71  a  clerk  stealthily 
copied  its  items  and  showed  them  to  his  patron, 
James  O'Brien,  an  opponent  of  Tammany.  He 
gave  them  to  the  New  York  Times,  and  they  were 
published  in  July,  1 87 1 .  The  excitement  created 
an  investigation,  and  through  the  efforts  of 
Samuel  J.  Tilden  the  frauds  were  exposed  and  the 
ring  overthrown  in  the  election  of  Nov.,  1871. 
Tweed  was  tried  for  grand  larceny  and  forgery, 
and  Nov.  22,  1872,  sentenced  to  twelve  years' 
imprisonment  and  a  heavy  fine.  In  1875  he  es- 
caped and  fled  to  Spain,  where  he  was  captured 
and  returned  to  New  York  City  in  1876,  dying  in 
Ludlow  Street  Jail  in  1878. 


u 


UMANITAMA,  LA  SOCIETX:  An  Italian 
philanthropic  society,  founded  by  the  generosity 
of  Prosper  Mo'lse  Loria  (died  1902),  of  Milan,  who 
bequeathed  10,000,000  lire  for  this  purpose. 
But  owing  to  certain  legal  and  political  difficul- 
ties, the  society  has  been  inactive  for  nearly  ten 
years,  and  the  funds  now  amount  to  about  13,- 
000,000  li. 

The  general  purpose  of  the  society  is  to  help 
the  poor,  needy,  and  unemployed,  to  raise  the 
industrial  efficiency  of  workers,  and  to  serve 
as  a  general  adviser  and  cooperator  to  all  philan- 
thropic societies.  Men  and  women  of  whatever 
nationality  are  admitted  as  members  on  payment 
of  I  li.  per  annum.  The  members  elect  fifty 
delegates  who  have  general  charge  of  the  budget 
and  of  the  management,  and  elect  ten  of  the  fif- 
teen directors  of  the  society — the  other  five  are 
appointed  by  the  Municipal  Council  of  Milan. 

The  Umanitaria  expects  to  have  about  600,000 
li.  annual  income,  to  be  divided  thus:  45,000  on 


annuities;  90,000  on  administrative  and  office 
expenses ;  1 7  5 ,000,  or  3  7 .64  per  cent,  for  the  ameli- 
oration of  unemployment;  200,000,  or  43  per  cent, 
for  industrial  education ;  50,000,  or  10.76  per  cent, 
on  farm  laborers;  20,000,  or  4.3  percent,  in  the 
promotion  of  cooperation;  20,000  on  social  bu- 
reaus of  all  kinds  which  aid  the  poor  and  needy 
in  some  way,  particularly  legal  and  medical  aid 
societies. 

The  society  maintains  a  Bureau  du  Travail,  for 
making  investigations  into  various  labor  prob- 
lems, e.  g.,  legal  rights  of  the  workingman,  the 
opportunities  for  employment  at  home  and 
aoroad,  institutions  for  the  moral  improvement 
of  the  working  classes,  cost  of  living,  sanitary 
conditions,  etc.  This  bureau  has,  with  its  three 
divisions,  a  network  of  correspondents  all  over 
northern  and  central  Italy,  and  receives  reports 
regularly.  The  employment  bureau  for  working 
men,  governesses,  and  domestics  placed  in  1906: 
industrial  workers,  5,089;  domestics,  60a.     Two 
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bureaus  assist,  instruct,  and  supervise  emigrants 
both  from  the  city  to  the  country  and  from  Italy 
to  foreign  lands. 

Industrial  education  is  furnished  in  schools  of 
designing,  blacksmithing,  furniture-making,  en- 
graving, molding,  decorating,  varnishing,  clock- 
making,  tailoring,  cooking,  embroidery  and  other 
needlework,  electricity,  etc.  One  school  is  in- 
tended to  train  young  men  as  foremen,  superin- 
tendents, etc. 

Cooperation  is  encouraged  by  a  loan  associa- 
tion, a  supply  store,  an  agricultural  cooperative 
society,  etc. 

The  unemployed  are  assisted,  according  to  the 
system  practised  at  Ghent,  by  a  relief  station  and 
a  labor  colony. 

The  society  has  taken  a  keen  interest  in  the 
housing  of  working  men,  and  has  established 
(1906)  two  model  tenements  for  2,000  persons  at 
a  cost  of  nearly  1,000,000  li.  It  has  encour- 
aged taste  and  siniplicity  by  offering  a  prize  for 
the  best  furnished  nat  for  a  small  family  at  a  cost 
below  700  li. 

The  espousal  of  anti-alcoholism  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Mus^e  Sociale — intended  for  the 
education  of  the  people  in  preventive  measures — 
complete  the  list  of  activities  of  the  Umanitaria. 
The  society  expects  to  purchase  an  old  monastery, 
renovate  it,  and  establish  its  industrial  schools, 
its  central  offices,  and  a  physician  for  women 
there;  and  to  build  a  Maison  du  Peuple  in  its 
neighborhood.  Rudolph  M.  Binder. 

UlfEMPLOYMERT:  We  consider  in  this  arti- 
cle: I.  The  meaning  and  kinds  of  unemployment. 
II.  The  number  of  the  unemployed.  III.  The 
means  used  to  meet  the  problem. 

L  Keaniiig  and  Kinds  of  Unemployment 

It  is  necessary  to  consider  the  meaning  of  the 
word,  because  differences  here  have  led  to  num- 
berless misunderstandings  and  to  fatal  errors  in 
the  practical  working  of  the  problem. 

Mr.  Carroll  D.  Wright,  in  his  report  on  the  un- 
employed as  United  States  Commissioner  of  La- 
bor in  1886,  uses  the  word  in  a  very  limited 
sense.  He  defines  it  as  including  only  "those 
who  under  prosperous  times  would  be  fuUv  em- 
ployed and  who  during  the  time  mentioned  were 
seeking  employment.  But,  obviously,  if  dur- 
ing ti^s  of  especial  need  one  would  find  the 
complete  number  of  those  without  work,  one 
must  add  to  those  whom  Mr.  Wright  defines  as 
the  unemployed,  those  who  in  times  of  prosperity 
would  be  without  employment,  and  this  un- 
doubtedly is  not  a  small  number. 

Other  writers  seem  to  mean  by  the  term  only 
those  who  desire  work.  The  tramp  who  does 
not  work,  mainly  because  he  will  not  work,  they 
do  not  reckon  among  the  unemployed.  The  ob- 
ject of  making  this  distinction  seems  to  be  to 
differentiate  TCtween  those  whom  people  con- 
sider to  deserve  sympathy  and  aia  in  finding 
work  and  a  class  which  they  believe  to  be  very 
much  to  be  condemned  and  who  should  be  se- 
verely treated.  Yet  if  we  could  go  into  the  life 
history  or  the  prenatal  history  and  early  environ- 
ment of  the  work-shunning  tramp  we  might 
find  one  genuinely  to  be  pitied  even  more  than 
the  man  who  has  not  yet  fallen  low  enough  to 
lose  his  desire  for  work,  one  perhaps  needing 
aid  and  help  (altho  usually  in  the  form  of  very 
stem  treatment)  more  than  any  other  one  class 


in  the  commtmity.  But  however  this  be,  it  is 
certainly  true  that  no  one  can  possibly  arrive 
at  any  true  conclusions  of  how  to  employ  the 
unemployed,  if  one  leaves  out  of  consideration 
those  who  do  not  desire  employment.  For  in 
actual  life  those  who  do  not  work  because  they 
cannot  find  work  and  those  who  do  not  work 
because  they  will  not,  are  commingled  at  every 
step  and  not  seldom  the  two  natures  are  some- 
what developed  in  the  same  person.  The  whole 
problem  of  employing  the  unemployed  often 
turns  upon  this  very  point.  One  cannot  solve 
a  problem  by  reading  out  of  the  problem  one  of 
its  most  difficult  and  complicated  factors. 

Once  more,  some  writers  and  more  readers 
seem  to  understand  by  the  unemployed  only  .the 
exact  opposite  of  the  foregoing.  They  take  it 
for  granted  that  any  can  find  work  who  will,  and 
that  therefore  if  anybody  is  without  work,  it  is 
because  he  will  not  work,  or  at  least  because  of 
some  fault  which  he  has  developed,  and  for  which 
he  is  morally  responsible.  To  them  there  are  no 
unemployed  except  those  who  will  not  work. 
Few  students  of  social  facts  take  this  view. 
However  much  the  members  of  the  unemployed 
through  no  fault  of  their  own  may  have  been 
exaggerated  by  some,  no  one  can  doubt  but  that, 
in  the  present  ordering  of  society,  with  its  sudden 
economic  changes,  there  are  such.  The  invention 
of  a  machine,  the  formation  of  a  trust,  the  usual 
resultant  shutting  down  of  mills  or  shops  or 
mines,  the  change  of  a  railroad  rate,  the  termina- 
tion of  an  important  contract,  the 

Analyiii  ^^^^^^  °^  some  crop  or  of  some  sup- 
ply,  even  the  caprice  of  fashion  or  the 
overstocking  of  a  market — these  and 
a  hundred  other  things  may  cause  thousands  of 
operatives  to  be  at  least  temporarily  out  of  work. 
To  call  all  the  unemployed  willing  idlers,  or  shift- 
less incapables,  is  to  ignore  facts  and  to  insult 
many  a  worthy  but  unfortunate  honest  work- 
man. It  certainly  is  to  dodge  rather  than  to  face 
a  problem. 

Nor  is  there  any  more  glx>und  for  limiting  the 
word  unemployed,  as  is  sometimes  practically 
done,  to  the  unemployed  among  the  artizan  and 
manual-labor  class.  The  unemployed  clerk,  the 
unemployed  accountant,  journalist,  professional 
man,  is  often  in  a  much  more  serious  and  critical 
condition  than  the  artizan  or  manual  laborer 
who  finds  himself  without  work.  A  imiversity 
diploma  is  unfortunately  by  no  means  an  in- 
surance against  lack  of  work. 

Nor,  once  more,  can  the  term  unemployed  be 
limited  to  those  who  are  without  work  for  a  con- 
siderable period  of  time.  An  artizan  without 
work  for  a  day.  is  not  usually  in  a  very  serious 
condition  and  certainly  need  not  be  a  concern  to 
the  commtmity,  and  yet  he  is  for  that  day  tm- 
employed.  He  may  in  that  day  contract  the 
beginnings  of  evil  habits ;  he  may  that  day  under- 
cut the  wage  of  a  man  who  will  go  months  with- 
out work — above  all,  if  day  be  added  to  day,  he 
may  grow,  before  he  knows  it,  and  before  the  com- 
munity knows  it,  into  one  who  is  both  a  burden 
and  a  menace  to  the  commtmity.  This  is  cer- 
tainly true — that  if  provision  for  those  finding 
themselves  temporarily  out  of  work  can  be  made 
promptly  and  well,  before  habits  of  idleness  and 
the  recklessness  of  discouragement  have  set  in,  the 
difficulty  of  caring  for  confirmed  idleness,  hope- 
less apathy,  and  developed  degeneration  will  of- 
ten not  have  to  be  met.  It  may  be  said  in  fact 
that  almost  the  most  important  portion  of  the 
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problem  of  unemployed  is  how  to  prevent  there 
Deing  such  a  person  as  an  tmemployed  man. 

Nor  finally  is  there  any  sex  limitation  to  the 
word.  An  unemployed  man  may,  in  the  long 
run  and  upon  the  whole,  be  a  very  much  more 
serious  social  factor  than  an  unemployed  woman, 
because  usually  and  as  a  fact  to-day,  and  as  most 
people  beUeve,  by  nature,  man  is  the  chief  bread- 
earner  of  the  family  and  of  the  community;  but 
when  a  woman  does  need  work  and  either  cannot 
or  will  not  find  it,  she  is  often  in  a  much  more 
pitiable,  and  a  more  dangerous,  even  desperate 
condition  than  an  unemployed  man.  The  prob- 
lem of  the  imemployea  cannot  leave  out  the 
woman  idle  either  by  disposition  or  by  circum- 
stance. 

And  so  we  must  mean  by  unemplojrment  the 

being  out  of  work,  for  any  cause,  either  bv  fault  or 

misfortune,  by  any  class  or  condition  of  persons 

who  are  in  need  of  work,  whether 


Definition 


conscious  of  the  need  or  not. 


But  second  only  to  the  necessity  of 
including  in  the  problem  all  its  ele- 
ments, all  classes  of  the  unemployed,  is  the  neces- 
sity in  the  actual  treatment  of  the  case  to  most 
carefully  distinguish  and  discriminate  between  dif- 
ferent classes  of  the  imemployed.  The  failure  to  do 
this  last  has  probably  been  the  one  most  frequent 
cause  of  the  failures  in  working  out  the  problem. 
To  treat  a  drunken,  burned-out  weakling  like  a 
strong  skilled  man,  temporarily  out  of  work,  is 
almost  as  serious  a  sociological  mistake  as  to 
treat  the  honest,  skilled,  willing  artizan,  out  of 
work,  like  the  tramp  who  comes  beting  for  a 
nickel  to  (quench  his  fevered  thirst.  Yet  history 
is  full  of  instances  of  industrial  colonies  which 
have  failed  because  they  have  taken  for  granted 
that  everybody  knew  how  and  desired  to  work, 
and  still  more  of  instances  of  well-meant  systems 
which  have  begun  by  insulting  or  more  frequently 
driving  away  the  most  hopeful  class  of  the  unem- 
ployed by  insulting  them  and  lumping  all  the  un- 
employed in  one  class  ^nd  under  conditions  suited 
only  to  the  most  degraded  and  the  most  ineffi- 
cient. To  distinguish  is  the  very  first  step  toward 
the  solution  of  the  problem.  Years  ago  it  was 
said  by  John  Bums,  the  present  Secretary  of  the 
English  Local  Government  Board: 

Until  the  differentiation  of  the  laborer  from  the  loafer  takes 
place,  the  tinemployed  question  can  never  be  properly  dis- 
-  cust  and  dealt  with.  Till  the  tramp,  thief,  and  ne'er-do- 
well,  however  pitiable  he  may  be,  is  dealt  with  distinctly  from 
the  genuine  worker,  no  permanent  benefit  will  result  to  any  of 
them.  The  gentleman  who  gets  up  to  look  for  work  at  mid- 
day, and  prays  that  he  may  not  find  it,  is  undeserving  of  pity. 
I  have  seen  the  most  genuine  and  honest  men  at  meetings 
mixed  up  with  the  laziest  and  most  drunken  scotmdrels. 

Briefly,  we  may  divide  the  unemployed  as  fol- 
lows: 

First,  The  Temporarily  Unemployed,  who  are 
Employable — those  who,  both  able  and  willing  to 
work,  find  themselves  for  one  reason  or  another 
temporarily  out  of  emplo3pient. 

Second,  The  Temporarily  Unemployed  who  are 
Unemployable — those    who    for    one    reason    or 
another,  of  fault,  or  of  temperament,  or  circum- 
stance, are  so  inefficient  that  while  they  can  do 
certain  work,  are  always  losing  their 
daises  of    i^^*  continually  getting  tho  not  re- 
^^         maining  permanently  out  of  work. 

Unemployed  rr  "^^    ,'  ^^^  Somewhat  PermanenUy 

*^    '      Unemployed  who   are  Employable^ 

those  who  by  reason  of  a  change  in 

their  trade  or  in  the  market,  or  for  some  other 

reason  find  themselves  threatened  by  permanent 


unemployment  and  yet  are  able  and  willing  to 
work. 

Fourth,  The  Permanently  Unemployed  and  l/n- 
employable — those  who  are  permanently  out  of 
work,  because  for  one  reason  or  another  of  faidt 
or  misfortime  they  are  too  inefficient  to  do  work. 

Fifth,  The  Permanently  Unemployed  who  art 
viciously  or  incorrigibly  unwilling  to  work. 

It  is  obvious  that  these  distmctions  at  once 
need  very  different  modes  of  treatment.  Differ- 
entiation only  can  lead  to  solution. 

n.  The  Number  of  the  Unemployed 

Before  considering  their  number  it  is  necessary 
to  consider  some  common  misconceptions  of  tbie 
subiect. 

The  opinion  seems  general  in  the  U.  S.,  and  to 
a  less  extent  exists  even  in  other  cotmtries,  that 
the  number  of  imemployed  has  been  exaggerated 
and  above  all  that  sympathy  for  men  without 
work  is,  generally  speaking,  largely  undeserved. 
The  reasons  for  this  very  common  and  natural 
opinion  are  habitually  overlooked,  but  when  they 
are  studied  the  opinion  will  be  seen  to  be  erro- 
neous. 

1.  In  the  first  place,  the  tmemployed  which 
come  into  closest  contact  with  the  general  com- 
munity, and  above  all  with  the  charitable  com- 
munitv,  are  beyond  all  question  the  worst  unem- 
ployed and  therefore  mislead  the  public  as  to  the 
general  character  of  the  unemployed.  The  self- 
respecting  men  and  women  avoid  begging  and 
knocking  at  the  doors  of  charity  imtil  the  last 
possible  moment.  Many  of  them  prefer  and 
often  actually  do  choose  starvation  rather  than 
^ggary.  Consequently  these  self-respecting  per- 
sons are  the  last  to  come  in  evidence  before  the 
charitable.  But  those  who  have  lost  self-respect, 
who  will  not  work  even  when  they  can,  who  are 
the  professionally  unemplojred,  the  tjrpical  tramp 
of  the  stage  and  at  the  rich  man's  door — ^these  do 
continually  haimt  the  wealthy  and  the  charitable. 
Not  tmnaturally  the-  ordinary  public  judges  from 
its  experience  and  wrongly  concludes  that  what 
is  true  of  the  unemployed  with  which  it  comes  in 
contact,  is  true  of  the  whole  class,  and  that  the 
one  trouble  with  the  unemployed  is  that  they  will 
not  work.  But  all  experienced  investigators  of 
the  subject  are  agreed  that,  while  this  msnr  be  true 
of  a  large  class,  it  is  by  no  means  true  of  all,  and 
that  there  are  millions  of  people  in  the  U.  S.  who 
never  come  before  the  charitable  and  who  even 
denotmce  and  dislike  charity  who  are  neverthe- 
less, at  least  for  periods  of  timl^,  bitterly  in  need 
of  work. 

2.  These  premature  judgments  of  the  ordinary 
public  are  caught  up  and  repeated  by  the  press. 
The  press,  and  especially  the  press  supporting 
whatever  administration  happens  to  be  m  power 
in  any  locality.  Republican  or  Democratic,  does 
not  like  to  admit  any  lack  of  employment.  It  is 
for  their  interest  to  talk  good  times :  *  Prosperity  " 
talk  creates  prosperity.  Of  this  there  is  no 
question.  Desiring,  as  we  all  do,  prosperity,  the 
papers,  probably  rightly,  encourage  hope,  but  not 
unfreouently  falsely  assert  that  there  is  work  for 
all.  A  New  York  paper  not  long  ago  declared 
that  the  Department  of  Street  Cleaning;  was  un- 
able to  secure  street-sweepers.  Application  at 
the  department  at  that  very  time  elicited  the  fact 
that  the  department  was  overrun  with  applica- 
tions for  work.  Such  is  the  fact  as  to  many  similar 
rumors  and  statements  accepted  by  the  public. 
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The  wealth  of  the  U.  S.  is  so  limitless,  its 
^rtunities  so  vast,  the  prosperity  of  certain 
ses  so  good,  the  wages  of  many  artizans  so 
I,  ordinary  labor,  when  paid  at  all,  is  so  well 
I,  compared  with  European  labor,  that  it 
as  incredible  that  at  that  very  time  others 
lid  be  unable  to  get  work  at  any  price.  Yet 
I  is  the  case.  Trade-tmion  wages  are  high, 
because  there  is  no  competition  from  the  un- 
loyed,  but  because  of  strict  trade  organiza- 

People  get  into  the  way  of  thinking  that 
;e  out  of  work  are  so  through  their  own  fault 
le  because  such  are  usually  our  **  weaker 
hren."  Such  forget  that  this  must  be  so. 
en  a  man  employing  loo  men  must  discharge 
,  he  naturally  discharges  the  five  who,  for  one 
on  or  another,  are  the  least  efficient.  Yet  he 
r  have  discharged  them,  not  for  any  especial 
ficiency  or  fault,  but  because  his  business  com- 
ing him  to  discharge  five,  he  selected  them, 
solidation  of  business  is  said  to  liave  dis- 
rged  some  35,000  traveling  agents.  Rail- 
Is  sometimes  lay  off  a  thousand  men  at  a  time, 
sn  two  companies  combine,  some  clerks  are 
almost  always  discharged.  Inevita- 
of  ^^y»  *^®  more  efficient  are  retained 
•^  and  the  unemployed  are  the  less  ef- 
V:  '  ^ficient.  For  many  of  these,  espe- 
^^  cially  of  the  clerical  class,  with  a  fair 
general  knowledge  but  no  especial 
le,  it  is  difficult  to  find  work,  especially  if  at 
>ld.  Invention  and  machinery  also  tempora- 
make  men  idle.  The  rapid  entry  of  women 
.  offices  and  some  forms  of  ligfht  manufacture 
places  men,  at  least  temporarily.  Other  forms 
often  higher  forms  of  work  usually  open  for 
abler  men,  but  the  inefficient  often  go  months 
lOUt  work.  The  experience  of  certain  col- 
professors  who,  with  plenty  of  physical  and 
ital  ability,  have  experimented  in  seeing  if 
r  could  get  work,  and  have  found  it,  proves 
ling.  The  question  is,  Can  the  inefficient 
work?  Yet  for  their  inefficiency  they  may 
t>y  no  means  to  blame.  Bom  as  many  of 
n  are  bom,  bred  as  many  of  them  are  bred, 
sed  as  they  are  housed,  fed  as  many  of  them 
fed,  it  is  physically  impossible  but  that  they 
lid  be  inefficient.  Are  they,  therefore,  to 
ve? 

It  is  said  that  they  could  at  least  be  thrifty, 
nly,  temperate;  and  that  often  they  are  not. 
ge  numbers  of  the  unemployed  are  thrifty, 
nly,  temperate:  but^be  it  remembered  that 
apply  for  relief  or  come  to  the  public  notice 
1  they  have  been  unemployed  for  a  consider- 
1  time,  or  only  employed  on  very  occasional 
;,  so  that  the  process  of  discouragement  and 
loralization  has  gone  on  a  long  ways  before 
r  attract  attention.  By  this  time  many  who, 
n  they  had  good  work,  were  thrifty  and  tem- 
ite  have  begun  to  take  a  weak  refuge  in  thrift- 
less and  intemperance. 

This  leads  us  inevitably  to  the  question  of 
mperance  as  the  cause  of  unemployment, 
le  say  foolishly  that  the  question  of  unem- 
rment  is  only  another  form  of  the  drink  ques- 
and  that  everybody  could  find  work  except  for 
k.  Few  informed  students  say  this.  Serious  as 
le  evil  done  by  drink,  it  is  easily  exaggerated, 
iuse  if  drink  leads  undoubtedly  to  evil  habits, 
so  often  at  least  to  discharge  and  unemploy- 
it,  it  is  also  true  that  idleness  and  unemploy- 
it  often  lead  to  drink.     It  is  often  difficult  to 


know  which  is  cause  and  which  is  effect.  The 
facts  are  often,  perhaps  usually,  so  complex  that 
most  students  of  sociology  to-day  have  given  up 
asking  what  are  the  causes  of  drunkenness,  pov- 
erty, unemployment,  or  crime.  They  are  too  in- 
tricate often  to  allow  of  analysis. 

We  come  therefore,  without  limiting  the  num- 
ber to  those  who  are  or  who  are  not  to  blame  for 
their  unemployment,  to  ask  how  many  are  unem- 
ployed. 

Of  the  number  of  the  unemployed,  in  the  full 
sense  of  the  word,  in  the  U.  S.  particularly,  no 
man  has  any  even  approximately  exact  knowl- 
edge. Only  a  few  hmts  can  be  given.  Of  the 
higher  artizan  class  in  a  few  cities  statistics  are 
taken  somewhat  exactly.  Perhaps  the  most 
complete  of  these  statistics  are  the  returns  to  the 
New  York  Department  of  Labor  and  published 
in  its  Bulletin. 

According  to  this  Bulletin  (March,  1907)  com- 
paratively full  reports  were  received  from  the 
manufacturing,  mechanical,  and  transport  trades, 
from  hotels,  and  some  other  leading  occupations, 
and  the  mean  of  unemployment,  1902-5,  was 
1 5.1  per  cent.  In  1902  it  was  14.8  per  cent;  in 
1903,  17.5;  in  1904,  16.9;  in  1905,  11.2.  But  this 
was  the  mean  for  the  whole  year.  In  January 
and  February  it  nms  much  higher.  It  is  also  for 
the  better  and  more  established  industries.  Fif- 
teen per  cent  of  the  2,000,000  members  of  organ- 
ized labor  would  be  300,000. 

Of  the  unorganized  trades  we  have  but  little 
but  guesses.  Still  less  do  we  know  the  number  of 
the  vagrant  class  who  have  no  trade.  Mr.  Lewis 
estimates  them  at  half  a  million.  (See  Vagrants.) 

For  Great  Britain,  we  have  the  following: 

The  mean  percentage  of  the  imemployed  re- 
turned by  trade-unions  during  1905  was  5.4,  com- 
pared with  6.5  in  1904,  5.1  in  1903,  4.4  in  1902, 
and  3.8  in  1901.  The  average  percentage  for  ten 
years,  1 896-1 905,  was  4.04. 

According  to  the  Statistical  Abstract  of  the 
United  Kingdom  for  1906,  there  were  in  receipt  of 
poor  relief,  on  Jan.  ist,  in  England  and  Wales, 
909,918  persons;  on  Jan.  15th,  m  Scotland,  11 1,- 
.  202  persons;  on  the  last  day  of  the  year  and  in 
January  in  Ireland,  103,302  persons;  or  for  the 
United  Kingdom,  1,114,522  persons,  which  is  2.59 
per  cent  of  the  estimated  population. 

In  France,  according  to  the  census  of  March, 
1901,  there  were  314,530  imemployed,  or  2.92  per 
cent  of  the  workers. 

Germany  reported  520,728  unemployed  in  the 
second  quarter  of  1905,  or  1.9  per  cent. 

But  these  are  of  the  working  classes.  Statistics 
are  inevitably  taken  mainly  from  the  larger 
establishments.  Of  the  total  number  who  are 
out  of  work  at  any  time  in  any  country,  we  have 
no  adequate  means  of  knowing. 

Wrote  Mr.  John  Bums,  in  tne  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury for  Dec,  1892: 

Disguise  it  how  we  will,  hide  it  tho  we  xnay.  looming  up  is 
the  great,  the  all-absorbing  question  for  all  countries  and 
governments  to  face — How  can  the  honest  worker  be  provided 
with  work  uncontaminated  with  pauperism's  degradmg  taint 
and  charity's  demoralizing  aid?    The  glib  quotation  of  fig- 
ures showing  that  official  pauperism  has  decreased  only  in- 
sults the  genuine  worker  who  asks  for  work,  so  that  it  may 
be  reducea  further  still.     But  even  the  official  statistics,  when 
shorn  of  all  their  complacent  optimism,  reveal  the  real  nature  . 
of  the  problem.     The  fact  that  a  cruel  admln> 
istration  of  the  poor-law,  ^i^ich  mixes  honest 
Jonn  Burni  and  criminal  together,  has  reduced   official 
pauperism  from  46  to  ao  per  x.ooo.  is  cold 
comfort  to  the  men  who.  by  physical  neces- 
sity or  want  of  work,  are  compelled  to  be  of  the  90.    The 
growth  of  trade-unionism,  friendly,  sick,  loan  cooperative, 


UnemployiiiMit 
Unionist  FArty 
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and  other  agencies  that  the  workers  resort  to  in  times  of 
distress,  is  not  recognized  as  a  factor  in  reducing  the  distress 
which,  in  the  absence  of  such  agencies,  the  poor-law  would 
have  to  meet.  Exploiting  the  ever-tncreasmg  repugnance 
among  the  genuine  poor  to  pauper  relief,  the  officials  repre- 
senting thelaissez'fairg  middle  class  are  determined  to  throw 
the  support  of  the  worthless,  that  the  rich  and  poor  now  sus- 
tain, on  the  poor  exclusively,  who  voluntarily,  taxed  as  they 
are.  cannot  carry  further  burdens.  „     ^     .      « 

Outside  the  official  pauper  class,  as  Mr.  Charles  Booth 
proves,  there  are  htmareds  of  thousands  of  people  whose 
standard  of  life  and  comfort,  from  the  point  of  view  of  food, 
clothing,  and  house  accommodation,  is  lower  than  that  of  the 
pauper  or  criminal,  yet  these  people  will  not  accept  relief,  but 
struggle  on  in  the  vain  hope  cd  work  that  never  comes,  and 
whidT,  if  it  did,  would  find  them  too  low  to  perform  it.  The 
fact  is  the  virtue — or  vice — of  thrift  and  independence  among 
the  pick  of  the  worldng  classes,  which  well-fed  reformers  con- 
tena  is  applicable  to  all,  is  bein^  abused  and  exploited.  When 
the  poor  refuse  poor-law  relief,  it  is  construed  as  proof  that  its 
abolition  is  justifiable.  When,  as  a  better  alternative,  the 
poor  man  asks  for  work,  he  is  told  that  that  is  pauperiun  in 
another  form.  When  he  becomes  ill  through  neither  relief 
nor  work  being  offered  or  accepted,  or,  as  a  last  resource, 
thieves  and  goes  to  prison,  he  has  to  be  kept,  after  his  health 
and  morals  nave  been  shattered,  till  he  dies.  .  .  .  Having 
experienced  the  lot  of  the  workless  worker,  I  believe,  with 
Carlyle.  that  "a  man  willing  to  work  and  unable  to  find  work 
is^  perhaps,  the  saddest  sight  that  fortune's  inequality  ex- 
hibits under  the  sun." 


m.  Means  Used  to  Meet  the  Problem 

With  the  indirect  means  used  to  meet  the 
problem  we  are  not  here  concerned.  Yet  these 
may  be  the  most  important  and  probably  are  so. 
It  is,  indeed,  beyond  doubt  that  the  only  com- 
plete solution  of  the  question  is  to  prevent  there 
being  any  unemployed.  If  education  or  tem- 
perance or  religion  or  protection  or  free  trade  or 
socialism  or  individualism  will  so  order  society 
as  to  provide  work  for  all,  almost  all  social 
problems  would  be  solved.  But  to  this  question 
this  whole  Encyclopedia  is  devoted  and  we  can 
only  consider  in  this  article  what  can  be  done 
for  or  with  the  unemployed  as  they  exist  to- 
day. 

This  we  have  said  must  vary  with  the  different 
classes  of  the  unemployed.  We  can  little  more 
than  name  the  different  measures  that  have  been 
tried  or  proposed,  referring  the  reader  to  special 
articles  for  account  of  them. 

1.  Undoubtedly  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  di- 
vide the  unemployed  into  their  different  classes. 
Till  this  is  done,  nothing  can  be  done  with  any 
class.  Hence  the  work  test,  which  has  loomed  so 
large  especially  in  English  and  American  attempts 
to  grapple  with  the  problem.  It  is,  however,  but 
a  crude  test  compared  with  the  following  of  the 
lines  of  individuals  as  in  Germany.  (See  Elber- 
FELD  System  ;  Relief  Stations.)  These  methods 
enable  the  Germans  to  know  what  a  man  is  and 
therefore  to  aid  him  wisely. 

2.  The  second  step  undoubtedly  is  to  reduce 
the  problem  to  its  lowest  terms  by  obtaining  em- 
ployment in  the  quickest  time  for  all  who  are  em- 
ployable and  for  whom  employment  can  be  found. 
This  means  the  wisest  form  of  employment  bu- 
reau, in  which  Germany  again  seems  to  have 
worked  out  the  best  system.  (See  Publjc  Em- 
ployment Bureaus.) 

3.  We  come  next  to  the  question  of  how  to  deal 
with  the  somewhat  employable  and  efficient,  for 
whom,  however,  no  work  can  immediately  be 
found.  Here  America,  England,  and  Belgium, 
in  different  ways,  have  been  the  most  successful. 
TFor  the  system  most  successfully  worked  out  in 
America,  see  Vacant  Lot  Cultivation.  For 
the  Belgian  system,  see  Industrial  Insurance. 
For  the  English  system,  see  Public  Relief 
Works.) 


4.  We  come  to  the  class  more  permanently  un- 
employed, and  usually  for  the  most  the  unem- 
ployable  and    inefficient,   the  weak 

Meani  Used  ^*   ^^^   *^®    confirmed    and   semi- 
criminal  confirmed  idlers.     For  these 
the  so-called  labor  colonies  of  Ger- 
many and  of  other  countries  are  undoubtedly  the 
best  means.     (For  these,  however,   see  Labor 
Colonies.) 

5.  We  are  left  finally  to  consider  the  semicrim- 
inal  and  vicious  and  confirmed  idlers,  the  tramp 
proper  or  vagrants.  For  these,  undoubtedly  com- 
pulsory work  in  colonies  more  or  less  penal,  like 
those  of  Holland  and  Belgium,  should  be  estab- 
lished. For  these,  different  means  used  for  differ- 
ent classes  of  the  unemployed  should  doubtless 
be  worked  into  a  complete  national  system,  as 
in  the  following  plan,  recommended  by  Percy 
Alden,  P.  M.,  in  his  book  **The  Unemployed." 

(For  New  Zealand  and  the  unemployed,  see 
New  Zealand.) 

A  congress  as  to  unemployment  was  held  at 
Milan  in  1907,  and  an  international  committee 
was  organized. 

Repbrbncbs:  Percy  Alden,  Tlu  Untmpioyed  (1905);  Di» 
besUhetuUn  EinrichiunBen  sur  Versichtrung  gengen  die  Fol- 
gen  der  Arbtitslosigkeit,  German  Imperial  Report.  3  vols. 
(1907);  D-  F.  Schloss,  RefKfrt  on  Agencies  and  Methods  for 
Dealtngin  Certain  Foreign  Countries ^  English  Board  of 
Trade  Report  (1904):  W.  D.  P.  Bliss.  Report  on  the  Ew^- 
ployment  of  the  Unemployed,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  (190S). 

UNEMPLOYMENT,  USELESSNESS  OF  LABOR 
COLONIES  FOR:  For  the  |nenuine  unemployed 
— ^the  independent,  self-rehant,  self-respecting 
workers — ^farm  colonies  are  an  inadequate  reme- 
dy, imeconomic,  wasteful,  and  destined  in  the 
future,  as  in  the  present  and  past,  to  be  a  futile 
remedy  for  their  workless  condition. 

There  are  several  rural  workhouses  for  able- 
bodied  paupers;  there  are  cU-fresco  casual  wards 
and  pastoral  labor  hospitals  where  the  industrial 
misfits  and  social  wreckage  find  refuge  under 
coercive,  restrictive,  and  pauperizing  conditions, 
that  the  efficient  but  workless  workmen  will 
very  properly  not  accept.  But  these  institutions 
are  but  pauper  auxiliaries,  with  the  dependent, 
subjective,  and  penal  taint. 

They  are  admirably  diagnosed  and  effectively 
summarized  by  the  last  Board  of  Trade  report, 
which  says  of  their  foreign  counterpart,  of  which 
the  British  are  but  immature  imitations,  "What- 
ever be  the  object  of  these  colonies,  the  great  bulk 
of  the  material  with  which  they  deal  consists  not 
of  efficient  workmen  out  of  work,  but  of  tramps, 
ex-prisoners,  and  others  whose  distress  is  caused 
by  personal  defects.  They  are  not  colonies  of 
imemployed;  the]^  are  receptacles  for  social 
wreckage."  Writing  of  them  recently,  Mr.  T. 
Mackay,  no  mean  authority,  sa3rs:  Thejr  are 
asylums  more  or  less  satisfactory  to  the  philan- 
thropic sentiment,  more  or  less  attractive  to 
persons  of  unindustrial  instincts,  but  in  no  laige 
sense  of  the  terms  are  thejr  able  to  restore  or  to 
create  industrial  capacity  in  those  who  resort  to 
them." 

As  abroad,  in  Germany,  Switzerland,  Belgium, 
Holland,  from  50  to  90  per  cent  of  the  colonists 
are  ex-convicts,  chronic  tramps,  who  often  **go 
to  colony  after  prison,  or  arrive  in  serious  debility 
from  alcoholic  excess,"  I  do  not  think  I  was  far 
wrong  when  I  said:  **Farm  colonies  were  only 
doss-houses  in  which  good  men  were  brought 
down  to  the  level  of  tramps  and  wastrels^  and 
became  chargeable  to  the  parish." 
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Where  the  Faru  Colony  Fails 


Can  we  wonder  that  these  pLicts  abnxivl  anvl  at 
home  are  avoided  by  a^emplo^-ed  men  of  char- 
acter, the  people  of  whom  alone  I  am  spvakin^  ? 
Their  reasons  for  so  doing  are  commendablo  in 
every  way.  The  isolation  of  a  fami  colony  trxMxi 
industrial  centers,  its  distance  from  the  nonual 
labor  market,  pre\'ent  the  genuine  unemployed 
workman,  anxious  to  take  up  his  work,  fivnn' re- 
suming his  proper  and  prohtable  place  in  the 
ranks  of  labor  when  his  opportunity  for  employ- 
ment arrives. 

The  farm  colony  breaks  up  family  life  by  with- 
drawing the  father  and  breadwinner  from  his 
family,  and  even  where  this  may  sometimes  lead 
to  his  physical  benefit,  it  often  results  in  greater 
moral  detriment  to  himself  and  family. 

Canadian  Experience 

It  is  all-important,  at  this  moment,  when  the 
unemployed  are  being  exploited  by  advertising 
and  nval  reli^ous  leaders,  when  real  and  j)er- 
manent  remedies  for  the  prevention  of  the  unem- 
ployed are  being  pushed  aside  by  social  freaks, 
economic  charlatans,  and  settlement  quacks,  each 
with  his  patent  pill,  that  some  one  should  enter 
a  protest  against  costly  and  illusory  projects  and 
delusive  remedies  for  the  unemployeci.  I  feel 
justified  in  taking  this  view,  as  in  a  recent  tour 
m  Canada  I  traveled  several  thousand  miles  to 
see  some  ten  colonies  in  which  this  problem  was 
being  dealt  with;  the  only  satisfactory  examples 
were  the  Doukhobor  settlements,  that  are  not 
labor  colonies  at  all. 

The  time  has  arrived,  now  that  London, 
through  Mansion  House  funds  and  other  un- 
desirable means,  is  attracting  the  provincial  work- 
less  wastrels,  and  the  tramp,  to  the  metrojKiliH, 
to  the  detriment  of  its  own  decent  unemjiloycd, 
that  some  direct  speaking  should  fx;  given  in 
protest  against  this  kind  of  thing. 

The  worst  way  to  help  the  tmemployed,  in  my 
judgment,  is  to  put  them  in  small  cehbate  cr^rn- 
pounds  on  pauper  patches  in  rural  districts.  The 
better  plan  is  to  prevent  them,  as  free  men,  l^eiuj; 
driven  from  the  land  in  droves.  An  Essex  Ul><irer 
dispossest  from  the  soil,  briefly  employe*!  at  lli<; 
East  End,  then  sent  to  a  farm  a>lony,  in  wor/t 
for  the  transposition.  He  has  l^een  ''in^itiiu- 
tionalized,"  and  I  never  ytt  knew  tl*e  avera;j<r 
man  survive  that  pauperizing  ordeal. 

John  Bvkns,  M.  K 

UHIOH  LABEL,  THE:  A  tra^ie-niarV  'yv/u<r'j 
and  xeeistered  by  a  trade-uri;'>rrj.  Jt  is  tj*ijally 
granted  by  the  unions  to  ihosxe  Jjrirjb  wjjkjj  trjil- 
ploy  union  labor  ool.v,  arid  it  Vj  ?>:  aita*. )*«:/:  y, 
articles  of  sale  to  indicate  that  xu^-.y  \j^\t-  *»-fi 
made  under  oondiliwis  i>t:;^ulav=';  arid  a;/jVrvvi.'j 
by  the  orgsmizaiiazi. 

The  pwrpose  xA  "^^ut  uni'/ri  laV:  it  V^  >jair.  ff  ii■r*d^ 
for  organized  labor  am'-ffjjff  t}i*:  ;:^»-r**-ja!  :,";V'i'.  a-.d 
to  confine  lite  patrcmag*;  '/  v.r.i'^*.  i:i«-.  to  ''i*. 
goods  of  employers  who  ;^y  wrv^r.  \\<iy/>  a'..: 
otherwise  ccmorm  vo  the  ♦j'^idiiivrit  t.^>;.'■. ■>.*-«  *. 
c.  g.,  in  regard  to  houn .  hiarrjuU'^r ,  u'lC  ;.»ia'^  :  vf 
manufacture.  Frwr.  tiiii  "frjis'l  of  viirw  tut-  i;-'>-! 
is  a  legal  or  ixsgat: rt  \ifjy*^fj\\ .  bJu**-*.  \i i»  *ri ?  ^  :-»io  \  •  •  j 
to  wiiom  it  IB  granied  ai»  vi  ^ilt  " ' li'-.y  U^-i 

The  fcMl0f>'  o*"  tij*-  uiiiuf  ju'u«"  'xuvt;  U*ju  't^'.r.  Wi««»i  r 
was  fixtt  UMC   by  KitsurUit-iUcr:    II     *^ii:\fuii    u.    i<    ;fi'j;A->->.«ui 


be^uiui!!^  wixh  ii(7s^  \Hhiii^  tv'  ihU  (uci  ibo  UliU  Ku«  imI 
Nvii  wkUi^Iv  AskH'Us)  ill  Au^ktmbM.  ^uvsv>  iKo  Ua^U>  uuWuu  iu 
(has   s,vu'.ii(y   haw  aK^^^y^   Uvu  ^vk\vm(uI   Uk   kcvi^iti^   vhiI 

ill  Kir^Ukul  <ipt'^vviN)  ii  iu  liiv.i,  auU  ii  \^a«  jk^K^i^lvsl  l>v  iW 
hacrrtL      \\\xi  iiii^AiVA^U  aiuI  inw>  I'liiu^l  Siaw*  Ihv  UUi  kuk 

9^if»it)s(  iht  \\K»hic   «uiuUut   ^4    Uiv."     l^uuth:  a  ^itiks-.   iu 

Si.  L«.HlU  V  1*^75)  A  \lv«\'UVikui  <it\«MV  ckii  Ui  Ihv  v\iKil  xM'  \\w  UW\. 

this  Vk^kA  ssrtilesl  At  \\w  wuivviukMi  Ui  i'hU-<««:\'  v^Ht>l  kSSK*^  bv 
the  Adopt ku)  ^a  Uue. 

I'he  j^iktmt  \4  (h«  U!ie  \a  Ch»  UU^J  1^  vuouiu>u^  lliu 
hAitrrs'  unuMis  rtvKt|»i«sl  it  iu  iHS&,  4u«t  u'tK>iU-%l  .«.  iJvi.v*aa 
lalnrU  U!irU  in  l\>uv(ceu   t\»>/ku^  tuuu  tv^-    1.   m^w   ui  .juup  i. 

litg?.     »iui    AlHHlt      kJ.vKH>.iKH'     t\i|     llkO     V     S       iu      iHvk/  ll     i:> 

csiituatiHl  Umi  i>vei  uhv^hk^.^kk^  wv-iv  umh)  Ws  ^tiiUuvui  uuivnu 
fr\MU  lilit^  U>  in)s,«o.  Vaiuuii  \uuoua  haw  uiiiiHluU  lUvi ''KhuU" 
to  u\\o\A  the  U(*ir)  a)1  oyvi  Itui  iMuuli\  Tim  Auunivuu 
hVirraliou  i>t'  1-<Ukm  i«v^«iiui««itl  auvI  Mt>i>ut\«H\  lutU  Uuvu 
lul>els  ill  is)0,t.  luit  H\tv\H-«tU'\t  thv  u^u  itl  lU  vtv^u  UU-J 

Tho  /»t'Wc-/>/.v  of  t!u*  laU'l  Imvt*  Uvii  umtuuiusi 
for  orj»ani.'ril  laUu',  owiiiij  lur^i'ly  li»  t>>:>U'iU(Uui 
ami  jHTsistont  tulvrrti.siiiK.  Tho  ii^.uuukius 
seom  to  !h»  iu  i\\v  load  in  tliiri  iVH|HH't,i'  [j.l'iaiii 
inakors'  Union  No.  ^7  c^xihiiuUhI  uwi  ii.iHH  \\\ 
iSi)(>  for  **la)H*l  aifituliua";  otltur  iuuout)  h|ii:ui. 
sinalliT  amounts. 

Finally.  Htuto  legiKlaUutJti  havo  u  ran  ten  I  Ir^al 
pn)U»ction  Ui  thti  lalu^l.  lllinoiu,  foi  indiuu  u, 
makes  its  countrrfritinK  (U*  ununtlioii^ri)  iibt*.  a 
MMuiiTiminal  olTfusi*,  ami  pmali^tsb  it  wit  It  Iimu 
imc  or  inipritionmrnl.  In  iMijH  llm  lalnl  v\at«  inn 
U*cti*(l  in  lwrnty-<*i),'hL  rilatrii,  ami  in  UjiHi  m  I  hit 
ly-iwo. 

Simv  tliat  tinu*  tlu*  hiU^I  liati  int'irfibi:il  as  a 
connnenial  astii't  fur  tla*  tiaiU^  uniunh,  bUti  u  ntany 
i*mploy(*rs  find  its  ntit<  a  ^imkI  ailvfiii.^:nu-hl,  and 
art*  ia*rft*i>tly  williuj;  Lo  runlorni  hi  lla-  naiilHiunti 
Ktipulati'd.  Utfi)iii.f  M     ItiNiHiU. 

UlflOIf  LABOR  PARTY:  Tliiti  wa^  a  p..liii.Ml 
party  ory^tiu'y/x'A   at  riiajnnati,    I'di     j^,    iM»/, 
mainly  bv  n*pr«*ei«'nlalivcs   of   farmi  i.-^'  mnnm^u 
lions  of  tlie  VV«'st  and  W«'i>L4'ni  MiddK  Mau-.i,  wHli 
many  of  ila^  old    (iii'i-nhat  K    J'aiiy   <i/    f  j       lib 
platlonn  t\f.r\ui'i't\  Uir  a  |/ni<lijiiU-d  lijnd  and  m 
onuf  lax;  j/ovi'innii  lit.  liji'^MupiiM  and  juHioijil.^, 
alxJilion  01  national  \iiLu\'>. ,  \uv  1  oJn.i}/i  of  mIm  j  , 
payment  of  nati^/nal  d<'l/i  «i  maiuiiiy  ,  1  .*/ lli:^ll;a 
of  tla:  C.\i\ui'i^' \   wofiiiiii   oiitha}/t      unnxtuxviu  of 
lat>f/r   dibontfb,    .-ind    a;/.! in. -J.    <'yjiliij<i    iijl/«/j    in 
priv>n^,  tfj«-  fiiiti*«J  Jhfeiii-  of  iniiiHhi  U  .jh/j>/  )/ov 
<Tnni4-nt   l>«ind^.,   and    \\tt    1  luj/Joyim  ni    of   iiiij*A«i 
i/w-i/  l/y  p/ivaU-  o/ij^oialion.':        /i  poll«'i  uu  ju.jy 
fjjf><ant  voti-,  lyui,  ltd  U/  till  foiifi.jtjojj  of  »ii«   j'to 
J/l/t:':;  i'aity  ^y.  v.). 

UJflOlflt>T  PAIrtlT:  'J  Jm  uiiiii*-  '/wiimojily  uj^id 
jfj  Oi«  at  i/iitijjij  V^-'iuy  loi  tijk*  j>i*i'/  loiiiiij'iy 
<.'4]Lt*J  t}i<    Oyuw  I  valj  V4.  J'iiity.  a.>.  jii^j-'juu/  li^i 

tJijlOfJ   '/I   ilJJ   tiiO!^-    Ytfiifj   \a  in    V«     JlJ    1.i*4    Ili^iliU  JUIKX 

iiji'j  «i«-lt  ijs*i.  oJ  l)^  4/:j-''.»-;/  '>/!.:  1i  1^1,10*.  ..=  «.'!  jy^ 
Jjli' uj  Jfj.'lAutAOiJt '/f  ^i**  Jir.Vi:  i  J'^jii'/.ii  iij^v,  jij, 
NU' }.-  '.ouhlJU' V' ^«  i-J.*:  ;/*'/j!'«t  ...-.j  .ri  i*  y'l,..,..  I  .oij  **■■ 
t'.;.:!  ii,';i»;A  t/»«  .V  V/i}*t  /'Otv-ty  j.t.«'  ,  «/  »'.*  jy*^^ 
;,!«     v\  j»  i.O'.'''.    f«ort«vti,  i..«;i    ^■.■•.'...^•i.t  j.i^.,|   i-j.^i.^* 

«-jMi«  •  J?.  1  fi«  4-«i-j/,»»  VI  '  »*«  '  ••■v.'  /  Hj//1«>M  Ji: 
h^i.-'-^J^      '•■1,1'  •       V     Ji'-/'    ..      V  >',UJ  •/.:■' .V».  ''..      r.t  J^ 

fiVV<    "■;  »  '^   :•;■..'    Lv 'y*  *•'  !'•*  A  ••'  ».•.«  *Aiii'.4'*oi   'I* 


■      '  ''.lit  I      t/'jwi  I  .        ».ui 


1  •,«    t  f.'i.ii     4  i.'.i'i.y  1'.*i 
••,t  "'.:    v\  ■•,<    V'i«    '.'/loi,,!  : 
\..i   '^     '-..v  •.fi.ii.u'..'^!      ;, 

ii'j*  .«iii..ii       'ill     ln.vil'Ui-li«lt«i^«     '/    «     ■I'.lOli/'   U'll'^»    aii< 
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navy,  paternal  legislation  for  the  benefit  of  the 
indiLbtrial  and  working  classes,  education,  with 
much  recognition  of  the  Church  of  England  as  the 
State  Church. 

For  the  position  of  the  Unionist  Party  on  the 
two  important  topics*  of  the  tariff  and  of  educa- 
tion,  see  special  articles  Tariff  Reform  m 
Great  Britain,  from  the  standpoint  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  undoiibtedl;y  the  leader  of  the 
Unionist  Party  upon  this  Ime,  and  School  Ques- 
tion in  Great  Britain^  Section  i ,  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  Church  of  England. 

On  other  questions  the  following  quotations 
may  be  said  to  be  serai  authoritative,  being  from 
campaign  pamphlets  published  by  the  National 
Union  of  Conservative  and  Constitutional  Asso- 
ciations, the  central  propaganda  body  of  the 
Unionist  Party. 

On  the  mooted  question  of  the  House  of  Lords 
'these  pamphlets  say: 

Why  abolish  the  House  of  Lcmls  because  it  c»n  vuspend 
too  hasty  or  ill- considered  IbRistation  on  the  part  of  the 
Houiie  of  Commons? 

Why  not  abolish  the  House  of  Commons  because  it  often 
vetoes  the  legislation  of  the  House  of  Lords? 

The  House  of  Lords  has  the  older  standing,  the  graft tcr 
intellect,  and.  above  all.  the  freedom  to  consider  que^itions 
on  their  own  merits  alone,  which  the  House  of  Commons, 
subject  as  it  is  to  electoral  caprice,  can  never  have. 

It  is  often  asserted  that  the  existence  of  the  House  of 
Lords  is  opposed  to  the  principles  of  democracy,  but  few 
of  those  who  make  this  assenion  have  ever  considered  what 
it  means. 

The  principle  of  a  democracy  is  that  the  deliberate  wish 

of  the  nation  as  a  whole  ought  to  prevail  in  all  questions  of 

Roverament.       This  is  easily  provided  for  in 

all  cases  where  a  large  majorily  of  the  nation 

HOUM         ^  °^  ^^^  opinion:  it  is  dimcult,  if  not  impos- 

mTT   wi         sible,   to  attain   when   the  nation  is  equally 

01  UiTOM       divided  upon  any  question.     It  often  happens 

that    the   supporters    of    a    particular   view, 

though  a  minority  of  the  electorn.  are  able  to 

secure  the  return  of  a  majority  of  members   holding   their 

opinions.     If  it  is  not  a  party  qucstioni,  catididatea  on  both 

«dcs  are  selected  from  men  holding  the  opinions  of  these 

electors »  who.  though  comparatively  few.  may  be  numerous 

enough  to  tuni  the  election  in  the  particular  constituency. 

Again,  at  most  elections  there  are  more  questions  than  one 
prominently  before  the  electors,  and  some  of  the  electors 
supixjrt  the  candidate  of  their  choice  on  one  ground  and 
some  on  another,  so  that  the  member  when  elected  cannot 
say  that  upon  either  question  he  certainly  represents  the 
views  of  the  majority  of  the  electors. 

In  the  interests  of  democracy  itself »  therefore,  it  is  neces> 
sary  that  there  should  be  some  authority  to  prevent  laws 
being  passed  by  the  House  of  Commons  against  the  wishes 
of  the  people,  and  this  can  best  be  done  by  a  second  chamber. 

In  America  the  elected  Senate  is  stronger  than  the  House 
of  Representatives,  which  is  fatal  to  the  democratic  principle. 
In  Frajice  the  two  chambers,  if  they  differ,  sit  together^  and 
the  majority  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  if  small,  does 
not  always  prevail  even  where  it  represents  truly  the  views 
of  the  nation. 

The  English  House  of  Lords  appears  of  recent  years  to 
have  performed  the  duty  required  in  the  interests  of  democracy 
more  successfully  than  the  senates  of  foreign  countries. 
Being  an  hereditary  House  it  can  without  discredit  yield  to 
the  will  of  the  people  if  clearly  and  deliberately  ex p rest, 
and  yet  being  Independent  it  can  res  Lit  the  House  of  Commons 
when  it  is  really  doubtful  whether  their  decision  expresses 
the  deliberate  wish  of  the  nation. 

During  the  Parliament  of  1803-94  the  Lonls  more  than 
once  stAVed  the  hand  of  the  House  of  Commons,  In  the 
case  of  Home  Rule,  the  nation  had  in  1886  pronouncetl 
strongly  against  it,  and  in  1801,  by  a  small  majority,  if  any, 
in  its  favor.  It  was  impossible,  therefore^  to  say  that  the 
deliberate  opinion  of  the  nation  had  been  exprest,  even  on 
the  general  question.  On  the  particular  bill  it  certainly 
had  not  been  exprest,  and  few  people  now  believe  that  the 
Home  Rule  Bill  was  really  desired  by  a  maiority  of  the 
electors.  The  clause  of  the  Employers'  Liability  Bill  pro- 
hibiting contract ing-out  was  an  endeavor  to  impose  a  senous 
restriction  upon  the  liberty  of  the  working  classes,  and  was 
carried  by  so  small  a  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
notwithstanding  all  the  exigencies  of  party,  as  to  leave  it 
quite  uncertain  what  were  the  real  views  of  the  majority  even 
of  the  elected  representatives  of  the  people.  In  1906,  in  the 
case  of  the  Plural  Voting  Bill,  the  House  of  Lords  simply 
upheld  the  old  constitutional  principle  that  any  alteration  in 
the  franchise  must  be  accompanied  by  a  redistribution  of 
»cats,  while  with  regard  to  the  Education  Bill,  »s  every  seo- 


tion  of  the  community  which  was  concerned  or  interested  in 
its  pTOvUions  had  moat  vigorously  protested  »pr!="-»  —  -  oCa 
other  clause  of  the  measure,  it  is  perfectly  ob^ 
amending  it  the  Lords  did  not  oppose  the  wishes  > 

In  each  case  the  action  of  the  House  of  Lords  wi»^  » 
secure,  and  not  to  thwart,  a  deliberate  expression  by  1 
nation  of  its  desires. 

When  thoise  desires  are  expn&t  at  a  generml  election  tU 
House  of  Lords  conforms  to  tnem. 

In  opposition  to  socialism,  the  Unionist  pam- 
phlets say : 

Socialism  means  the  end  of  liberty — the  Socialists  would 
iziake  every  man  a  puppet  and  a  slave  to  the  Socialist  god — 
the  State.  All  men  would  become  machines  for  the  tise  o£ 
the  State,  their  work  parceled  out  when,  how,  and  where 
State  thought  fit.  and  its  results  snatched  Croni  them  for 
purposes  m  the  State. 

Socialism    would    seiic    from   every    nnan    his    home   j 
belongings.       Under  socialism  no  man  must  own  anyt 
everything  would  belong  to  the  State,     AJl  the  savings   ^ 
years  of  thrift  would  bo  taken  and  thrown 
into  the  common  pool. 
OpiKllitlon  to      Socialutm    would    destroy   family   life  and 

iJJrT:  |.  take  away  those  sweet  things  that  make  the 

**'^**""*      English  idea  of  home  the  best  thing  in  the 
world. 

For  *'home.**  socialism  would  substitute 
gigantic  barracks  where  you  would  be  compelled  to  live  and 
have  your  meals  divided  out  to  you.  of  such  kind  and  quan- 
tity  as  the  State  decided,  in  such  company  as  the  State  chose 
for  you.  If  you  wanted  more  tea,  more  beer,  more  tobacco, 
however  honestly  you  had  earned  it,  you  could  not  have  it. 
You  must  have  no  more  than  your  neighbors.  Socialism 
would  Idll  all  enterprise  and  stop  progress,  individual  and 
national.  Under  socLalbm  no  man  could  rise.  Can  wu  con- 
ceive what  life  wotild  be  without  ambition  or  hope  ?  Withotit 
the  possibility  of  reaching  to  better  things?  Without  the 
chance  of  carving  out  for  yourself  a  higher  future  ?  With  the 
deadening  knowledge  that  as  you  are  so  you  shall  remaii 
with  your  life  State- planned.  State-run,  Sta te- crushed  * 
not  this  black  desfjair?  Under  our  present  conditions,  hoi 
ever  low  down  a  man  may  start,  he  has  it  in  his  power 
make  his  future.  Consider  the  thousands  of  men  who  ha^ 
risen  from  nothing  to  eminence. 

There  is  no  need  for  socialism.  Not  because  the  present 
state  of  things  is  perfect.  But  every  year  sees  the  worker's 
lot  improved.  The  aim  of  every  piece  of  labor  legislation  is 
to  bring  into  being  benefits  which  could  not  be  possible 
under  socialism*  And  with  it  all  the  marked  liberty  is  not 
lessened;  it  is  increased.  Why,  then,  give  up  liberty  for 
nothing? 


he 

1 

?nt~ 


lo  opposition  to  the  Liberal  (or  Radical)  Party^ 
the  Unionist  Party  claims  that: 


ic  at 
the 

I 


{a)  That  party  has  not  fulfilled  its  pledRcs  on  the  old- 
pensions,  an  unemployed  act,  reduction  of  the  income  tax, 
a  licensing  act,  retrenchment, 

ih)  It  has  thrown  many  men  and  women 
out  of  employment,  by  reducing  the  work  at 
OmiOsltiOIl  to  ^^*^-  ai^nals,  and  by  buying  supplies  for  the 
T  fklniij.^    army  outside  of  England. 
l^lDeraUim        ^^^  ^  ^^^  aroused  serious  hostility  towiii 
the  mother  country  among  the  colonics: 
South  Africa,  by  its  anti- British   policy; 
Natal,  by  blundering  interference  in  local  affairs.  causinj^S' 
resentment  as  to  make  the  Natal  Nfinistry  resign,  in  Xtwjou 
hnd,  by  a  gross  betrayal   of   the  colonist**    interests 
making  of  a  treaty  contrary  to  their  wishes;  in  Australia  and 
Ntw  Zfoland,  by  riding  roughshod  over  colonial  sentiment  in 
the  mmtter  of  the  New  Hebrides  convention. 

id)  In  regani  to  Chinese  labor  in  South  Africa  at  the  very 
time  when  the  Radicals  were  circulating  lying  slanders  about 
the  Chinese  tabor  ordinance,  they  were  actually  themselves 
making  a  similar  ordinance  (but  harsher)  to  biaiJ  the  blacks 
of  the  New  Hebrides, 

But  the  position  of  the  Unionist  Party  is  by  no 
means  purely  neg^ativ^e  and  defensive.  It  claims, 
on  the  contrary,  to  be  the  party  of  achievement 
and  construction.  It  claims  among  other  things 
to  have  introduced : 

(o)  Most  of  the  progressive  industrial  legislation  of  England 
in  whioh  England,  until  recently,  at  least,  has  ted  the  world* 

ib)  The  Agricultural  Rating  Act,  1S96.  and  Continoanoe 
Acts  of  1901  and  1005.  This  act  lowers  the  local  rates  pay- 
able by  agricultural  land  in  England  and  Wales  by  one  hatt- 
It  provides  jC  1.333. 000  a  year  out  of  the  Imperial  Exchequer 
to  relieve  land  from  its  heavy  and  unjust  taxation,  local 
taxation  being  the  heaviest  burden  upon  land,  tt  a^ects 
all  classy  interested  in  the  land,  and  especially  the  farmer 
and  laborer. 

{,€)  Agricultuml  Holdings  Act,  1900.    Thb  act  is  of  grefti 
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tioe  to  the  tenant  farmers,  giving  them  increased 
in  the  value  of  their  improvements. 
le  Workmen's  Compensation  Act.  1897.  Extension  Act. 
;.  passed  in  1900.  confers  upon  a^cultural  laborers 
ifiU  of  the  Workxioen's  Compensation  Act  of  1897. 
ther  acts  like  the  Light  Railways  Act.  1896.  the  sale 
%nd  drugs  acts,  etc. 

le  Unionist  claims  that "  the  long  period  of  Cohserva- 
tdominance  has  synchronized  with  and  generously 
hit  growth  <A  the  imperial  idea."  preserving  the 
Qtact.  developing  progress  in  India,  Canada,  Australia. 
stc. 

Tariff  Reform  in  Great  Britain.) 

TED  KINGDOM  ALLIANCE,  THE:  The 

i  Kingdom  Alliance  is  an  association  of 
ranee  and  social  reformers,  formed  in  Man- 
:,  England,  1853. 

Dbclaration  op  Principlbs 

ftt  it  is  neither  right  nor  politic  for  the  State  to  afford 

3tection  and  sanction  to  any  traflBc  or  system  th^t 

I  increase  crime,  to  waste  the  national  resources^  to 

the  social  habits,  and  to  destroy  the  health  and  lives 

ople. 

%t  the  traffic  in  intoxicating  liquors,  as  common 

s,  is  inimical  to  tBe  true  interests  of  individuals,  and 

Ive  to  the  order  »nd  wel£p.re  of  society,  and  ought. 

?,  lobe  prohibited. 

it  the  naiovy  and  results  of  all  past  legislation  in 

0  the  liquor  tmfTEC  abundant]  jr  prove  that  it  is  im- 
satisfactorily  to  limit  or  r«t^ale  a  system  so  essen- 
schievDLis  in  it-s  tendencies. 

»t  no  considerations  oi  private  gain  or  public  revenue 
ify  the  upholding  of  a  system  so  utterly  wrong  in 
1^  suicidal  in  policy,  and  disastrous  in  results,  as  the 

1  intpsticating  liquors. 

It  the  legislative  prohibition  of  the  liquor  traffic  is 
r  compatible  with  mtionn]  liberty,  and  with  all  the 
[  j  notice  an  d  lej^t  inmte  ccunme  nee, 
tX  the  legislative  suppression  of  the  liquor  traffic 
!  highly  conduct VG  to  the  development  of  a  progress- 
isation, 

Itp  rising  above  class,  sectarian,  or  party  considera- 
[  good  citizens  should  combine  to  procure  an  enact- 
ion ibiting  the  sale  o£  mto^xicating  beverages,  eus 
I  most  eificjent  aid  in  reojovinjt  the  appalling  evil 
perance. 

alliance  has  no  test  of  membership  bearing 
he  personal  habits  of  its  members,  or  as  to 
*ligious  creed  or  political  party.  It  invites 
d  and  cooperation  of  all  good  citizens, 
rr  abstainers  or  not.  It  has  but  one  ob- 
;he  removal  of  the  liquor  traffic  by  a  law, 
i  by  Parliament  and  enforced  by  public 
1,  working  through  the  executive  power  of 
ite.  Secretary,  Mr.  W.  Williams,  16  Deans- 
fanchester,  England. 

rED  LABOR  PARTY:  This  party  was 
sed  in  1886  in  New  York,  and  based  upon 
igle-tax  principle.  Henrjr  George,  one  of 
ef  promoters,  was  nommated  by  it  for 
of  New  York  in  the  same  year.  He  re- 
over  68,000  votes,  as  against  over  90,000 
sd  by  the  Democratic  and  over  60,000  by 
(publican  nominee.  The  following  ^ear  a 
ition  was  held  at  Syracuse,  the  organization 
party  was  perfected,  and  meastires  taken  to 
it  uiiDugn  the  state.  Henry  George  was 
ited  for  Secretary  of  State  of  New  York. 
election  he  received  70,055  votes,  against 
8  for  the  Democratic,  452,811  for  the  Re- 
in, and  7,622  for  the  Progressive  Labor 
ate.  The  United  Labor  Party  declared  in 
tform  that  it  does  not  seek  to  ''secure  any 
equality  in  the  distribution  of  wealth,  nor 
e  that  the  State  shall  take  possession  of 
nd  either  work  it  or  rent  it  out,"  but  that 
I  is  to  abolish  all  restrictive  taxes  upon  in- 
,  to  remove  the  tax  from  improvements, 
crease  the  land  tax.    Its  platform  advo- 


cated government  ownership  of  telegraphs  and 
railroads;  prohibition  of  child  labor  and  competi- 
tive convict  labor;  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor; 
{prevention  of  the  abuse  of  the  conspiracy  laws; 
egal  and  judicial  reform;  and  a  mode  of  election 
tlmt  would  check  bribery  and  corruption  by  re- 
lieving the  candidates  of  expense.  After  this 
election  its  chief  promoters  mainly  united  with 
the  Democratic  Party  in  the  hope  that  that  party 
would  lead  in  battle  for  free  trade,  and  thus,  by 
abolishing  protective  taxes,  pave  the  way  for  the 
single  tax  (q.  v.), 

UNITED  MINE  WORKERS  OF  AMERICA, 
THE:  Organized  in  1890,  it  has  a  total  member- 
ship in  the  United  States  exceeding  300,000.  Its 
officials  claim  for  it  the  distinction  of  being  the 
strongest  and  largest  single  trade-union  in  the 
world.  It  is  well  organized  in  at  least  ten  of  the 
twenty-seven  coal-producing  states,  and  is  grad- 
ually extending  its  power  into  all  of  the  twenty- 
seven.  About  75  per  cent  of  all  the  coal-mine 
employees  in  the  country  are  at  present  members 
of  the  imion;  more  than  85  per  cent  of  the  total 
of  486,000  are  governed  by  the  union's  scales 
and  work  under  its  conditions  of  employment, 
and,  the  officials  of  the  union  claim,  fully  90  per 
cent  of  all  coal-mine  workers  in  the  U.  S.  would 
go  out  on  a  strike  if  a  national  suspension  of 
coal-mining  is  ever  foimd  to  be  necessary  by  the 
union. 

The  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  is  one  of 
the  most  democratic  organizations  in  the  world, 
with  the  possibility  of  it  all  at  once  becoming 
one  of  the  most  autocratic.  It  is  democratic  in 
the  sense  that  in  the  final  analysis  its  policy  and 
management  are  in  the  hands  of  its  members.  To 
them,  in  their  local  unions,  every  great  question 
affecting  the  national  imion  is  referred  sooner  or 
later;  from  the  local  unions  come  the  final  de- 
cisions on  all  such  questions. 

Once  a  year  representatives  of  the  local  unions 
meet  in  regular  convention  as  the  national 
union,  usually  at  Indianapolis,  and  for  ten  days 
or  two  weeks  outline  the  policy  of  the  national 
union  for  the  ensuing  year.  This  convention 
possesses  absolute  power;  there  is  nothing  af- 
fecting the  organization  it  cannot  do,  even  to 
altering  or  amending  its  fundamental  law — 
the  constitution.  It  can  even  abrogate,  if  it  so 
chooses,  the  agreement  of  the  Interstate  Joint 
Conference. 

No  strike  can  be  ordered  by  any  district,  nor 
can  final  action  be  taken  upon  any  questions 
directly  or  indirectly  affecting  the  interests  of  the 
mine  workers  of  another  district,  until  the  ap- 
proval of  the  national  president  is  secured  in 
writing,  or,  he  having  disapproved,  until  favor- 
able action  upon  an  appeal  from  his  decision  has 
been  taken  by  the  Executive  Board.  An  excep- 
tion to  this,  of  course,  is  in  case  the  strike  or 
action  has  been  ordered  by  the  national  conven- 
tion. 

The  vesting  of  such  great  power,  by  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America,  in  the  hands  of  one 
man  is  due  primarily  to  the  exigencies  of  strike 
times  when,  for  all  practical  purposes,  the  union 
becomes  a  military  organization,  in  the  control 
of  which  there  must  not  be  the  least  possibility 
of  divided  leadership. 

Under  the  constitution  every  local  union  is 
required  to  pay  into  the  national  treasury  a  per- 
>eapita  tax  01  ten  cents  a  month  for  each  member 
and  such  additional  assessments  as  may  be  levied 
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by  the  National  Executive  Board.  Boys  under 
sixteen  years  of  age  are  regarded  as  half  members 
and  pay  one  half  as  much  tax  and  assessments 
as  full  members.  These  dues  and  assessments 
from  the  locals  form  the  principal  sources  of  in- 
come for  the  national  union .  When  a  strike  of  im- 
usual  proportions  is  in  progress  contributions  from 
other  labor  organizations  and  from  the  general 
public  increase  the  fimds  in  the  national  treasury. 
The  important  part  these  play  in  the  conduct  of  the 
organization  was  shown  during  the  six  months* 
strike  in  the  anthracite  region  of  Pennsylvania  in 
1902.  To  carry  on  that  struggle  alone ,  not  includ- 
ing the  expenses  accompanying  the  strike  of  mine 
workers  in  progress  at  the  same  time  in  the  Vir- 
ginias, the  various  unions  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America  voluntarily  donated  $2  58,344, 
and  the  members  of  the  organization  paid  in  spe- 
cial assessments  $1,967,026,  a  total  of  $2,225,370. 

So  well  organized  are  the  finances  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America  that  the  na- 
tional union  was  able  to  carry  on  a  wide-spread 
system  of  reUef  to  the  needy  anthracite  mine 
workers  during  the  last  two  months  of  the  strike 
in  1902.  In  this  relief  work  no  distinction  was 
made  between  union  and  non-union  men.  In  fact 
the  testimony  of  many  witnesses  is  to  the  effect 
that  aid  was  furnished  as  freely  to  the  non-imion 
as  to  the  union  mine  workers. 

Since  1885  the  union  has  held  an  annual  joint 
conference  with  representatives  of  the  operators 
and  coal-miningcompanies of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illi- 
nois, and  the  Fittsburg  field  of  Pennsylvania. 
In  these  conferences  labor  is  regarded  as  a  com- 
modity, and  the  possessor  of  this  labor — the  mine 
worker — ^is  accorded  the  right,  through  represent- 
atives of  the  imion,  to  "bargain"  with  represent- 
atives of  the  purchasers  of  that  labor — the  coal- 
mining companies — ^for  the  price  of  his  labor  and 
the  conditions  imder  which  it  is  to  be  sold. 

Since  the  great  strike  of  1897  the  United  Mine 
Workers  has  extended  the  eight-hour  work-day 
into  the  mines  of  Iowa,  Missouri,  Kansas,  Michi- 
gan, Kentucky,  and  parts  of  Tennessee,  and  has 
secured  for  the  mine  employees  of  those  states 
increases  in  wages  ranging  from  13  to  over  30  per 
cent.  Increases  in  the  wages  of  mine  workers  in 
other  states  have  also  been  secured  through  joint 
conventions  with  the  op>erators,  and  increases  in 
wages,  with  improved  conditions  of  employment, 
were  forced  from  the  railroad  mining  companies 
and  independent  operators  in  the  three  ham-coal 
fields  of  Pennsylvania  in  1900  and  1902.  (See 
also  Coal  Strike  and  Western  Federation  op 
Miners.)  Frank  J.  Warne,  Ph.D. 

UNITED  STATES,  THE.  (For  all  statistics  and 
details,  see  special  articles.  In  this  article  we 
very  briefly  outline  the  story  of  social  reform  in 
the  U.  S.  so  as  to  bring  out  the  continuity  and 
the  connection  of  the  various  movements.) 

Social  reform  in  the  U.  S.  may  be  said  to  have 
commenced  with  the  poUtical  agitation  over  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution.  As  is  well  known, 
it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  the  various 
states  were  induced  to  ratify  the  Constitution.  It 
was  held  by  large  masses  of  the  people  in  all  the 
various  states  that  the  Constitution  was  a  con- 
cession to  aristocracy  and  the  power  of  wealth  in 
giving  too  much  power  to  the  central  government 
and  thus  subverting  the  very  principles  of  democ- 
racy upon  which  the  American  government  was 
supposed  to  rest.  While,  therefore,  the  lead- 
ership   of   Washington,    Hamilton,    and    others 


brought  political  success  for  a  while  to  the  Fed- 
eraUsts,  the  supporters  of  the  Constitution,  a 
strong  party  of  decentralization  was  growing  up, 
led  by  Thomas  Jefferson,  which  finally  won 
poUtical  success  in  the  presidential  elections  in 
1 80 1,  with  Jefferson  as  president.  **The  Re- 
publican and  Democratic  Party,"  as  the  party 
supporting  this  view  was  then  called,  remained  in 
power  imder  the  presidency  of  Jefferson,  Madi- 
son, and  Monroe  until  1825,  and  was  strong  with 
the  masses  of  the  country  and  the  agricultural 
interests,  the  opposing  Federalists  being  mainly 
strong  with  the  commercial  and  manufacturing 
interests  of  the  North.  The  doctrine  of  decen- 
tralization was  during  this  period  lai^gely  applied 
not  only  in  the  central  government  biit  in  the 
states,  it  being  generally  held  even  by  both  par- 
ties that  that  was  the  best  government  which 
governed  least.  It  was  during  this  long  period 
too  that  the  U.  S.  developed  its  national  tendency 
to  individualism  and  the  minimizing  of  govern- 
ment action,  federal,  state,  and  local.  (For  all  this, 
however,  see  article  Centralization.) 

The  first  steps  to  reform  other  than  political 
were,  as  is  well  known,  in  the  agitation  against 
slavery.  The  Pennsylvania  society  for  the  abo- 
lition of  slavery  was  formed  as  early  as  1 774,  and 
abolition  societies  followed  in  almost  all  the  states 
in  the  immediately  ensuing  years,  including  Vir- 
ginia ( 1 7  9 1 ) .  The  abolition  of  the  slave-trade  by 
Great  Britain  (1807)  was  followed  by  that  of  the 
U.  S.  in  1808.  Nevertheless  the  issue  between 
the  slave  power  and  the  abolitionists  increased 
steadily  in  popular  interest.  In  1831  Garrison 
(q.  V.)  established  the  Liberator  in  Boston,  and  in 
1832  the  New  England  Anti-Slavery  Society  was 
formed. ,  (For  all  details,  however,  see  article 
Abolition.)  The  Liberty  Party  was  formed  in 
1840,  the  Free  Soil  Party  in  1848,  leading  to  the 
formation  of  the  Republican  Partv  and  the  War 
of  the  Rebellion,  till  in  1870  the  American  Anti- 
Slavery  Society  disbanded,  beUeving  its  work 
fully  done. 

I)istinctive  economic  and  labor  reform  in  the 
U.  S.  came  much  later,  altho  a  few  trade -unions 
were  formed  very  early  in  the  nineteenth  century 
if  not  in  the  eighteenth.  (See  Trade-Unions  in 
THE  United  States.)  The  really  formative 
period  of  American  trade-unionism,  however, 
did  not  begin  till  1825,  and  then  only  gradually 
became  active  until  1840,  when  it  was  somewhat 
submerged  by  the  interest  in  Fourierism.  Va- 
rious labor  papers  were  published  during  this 
period  and  important  labor  oiganizations  at- 
tempted. A  Workingman's  Convention  was  held 
in  Sjrracuse  as  early  as  1830  and  made  a  labor 
nomination  for  the  governorship  of  New  York. 

The  Labor  movement,  however,  early  became 

largely  identified  with  the  eight-hour  movement, 

and  from  1840  to  1850  this  was  the 

EarlT  L&bor  i"^P<^rtant  subject  of  agitation  in  labor 

MovemeiT^  circles.  In  1 840  President  Van  Buren 
issued  a  proclamation  establishing  the 
ten-hour  system  in  the  U.  S.  Govern- 
ment establishments.     (See  Eight-Hour  Day.) 

Meanwhile,  although  having  little  direct  con- 
nection with  the  general  economic  movement, 
industrial  colonies  of  one  kind  or  another  were 
established  in  the  U.  S.,  mainly  from  Europe. 
The  Shakers,  led  by  Ann  Lee,  first  came  to  the 
U.  S.  from  England  in  1774  and  were  gathered 
into  Settlements  in  1787.  The  Harmonists  (q.  v.) 
came  to  America  in  1803.  In  1825  Robert  Owen 
established  his  short-Uved  community  in  New 
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Harmony,  Ind.  (For  these  and  other  colonies, 
see  Communities.)  These  colonies,  however,  led 
to  a  considerable  development  of  the  community 
idea  in  the  U.  S.  itself,  tne  most  important  result 
of  which  was  the  foundation  of  Brook  Farm  in 
1842.  This,  however,  was  swallowed  up  in  the 
wave  of  Fourierite  socialism  which  swept  over 
the  U.  S.  from  1840  to  1850.  In  1840  Brisbane 
(q.v.)  published  his  *' Social  Destiny  of  Man,"  and 
in  1843  Horace  Greeley  opened  the  columns  of 
the  New  York  Tribune  to  the  teachings  of  Four- 
ierism.  Fourierite  phalanxes  were  established 
almost  by  the  dozen.  Even  Brook  Farm  became 
a  Fourierite  phalanx  in  1844.  The  movement, 
however,  did  not  endure,  and  by  1850  it  was  prac- 
tically at  an  end. 

After  1850  the  political  events  which  preceded 
the  war  absorbed  attention,  altho  various  labor- 
unions  were  formed  and  considerable  agitation 
created  in  various  social  and  economic  lines.  All 
this,  however,  was  for  the  time  forgotten  in  the 
Civil  War. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  a  new  era  of  social  re- 
form begins  in  the  U.  S.  The  first  political  move- 
ments were  connected  with  the  greenback  and 
currency  question  (see  Currency),  but  the  trade- 
union  movement  was  not  inert.  A  National 
Labor-Union  had  been  formed  in  i860,  but  had  not 
endured,  and  in  1866  another  National  Labor- 
Union  was  formed.  A  grand  Eight-Hour  League 
was  organized,  and  later  (1869)  the  smaller  but 
more  influential  Boston  Eight-Hour  League. 
The  efforts  of  this  league  led  to  the  establishment 
of  the  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Labor  in  1862, 
the  first  labor  bureau  of  the  world.  In  1874 
Massachusetts  enacted  a  ten-hour  law  for  women 
and  children  under  the  age  of  eighteen.  Since 
then  the  progress  of  labor  legislation  has  been  al- 
most steady.  In  1870  and  187 1  we  have  the  first 
beginnings  of  the  direct  connection  between  the 
labor  movement  in  the  U.  S.  and  in  Europe,  when 
a  few  branches  of  the  International  {q.  v.)  were 
formed  in  the  U.  S.,  but  did  not  take  deep  root. 
In  1873,  however,  an  attempt  was  made  to  reor- 
ganize the  National  Labor- union  and  an  impor- 
tant congress  was  held  in  Rochester  and  drafted 
a  platform  which  later  became  almost  without 
change  the  famous  platform  of  Knights  of  Labor 
(q.  v.).  This  great  order  was  first  established  as 
a  secret  labor-union  in  1869,  though  it  did  not 
hold  its  first  general  assembly  until  Tan.  i,  1878. 
Meanwhile  various  trade-unions  had  been  grow- 
ing in  power  and  believing  in  the  principles  of 
irade  autonomy  and  federation  instead  of  a  mer- 
ging in  one  general  organization  like  the  Knights 
of  Labor.  Various  attempts  at  such  organiza- 
tion were  made,  resulting  finally  in  the  formation 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  in  1886. 
(See  American  Federation  op  Labor.) 

Socialism,  as  a  political  movement,  began  in 
the  U.  S.  much  later  than  in  Europe.  After  the 
collapse  of  the  revolutions  of  1848,  however,  a 
few  European  exiles,  mainly  German,  sowed  the 
seeds  of  mtemational  socialism  in  the  U.  S.,  and 
a  few  local  SociaUst  societies  were  started  princi- 
pally in  or  near  New  York  City.  They,  how- 
ever, were  for  the  most  part  forgotten  in  the  war 
and  the  new  problems  that  sprung  up 
at  its  close.  Ini876,  however,  a  Social 
Democratic  Workingman's  Party  cast 
1 1365  votes  in  the  City  of  New  York. 
In  1877  it  changed  its  name  to  the  Socialist  Labor 
Party.  It  was,  however,  composed  largely  of  Ger- 
mans and  was  little  in  touch  with  the  native  Amer- 


ican trade-union  movement.  It  was,  too,  like  the 
early  European  international  movement,  by  no 
means  free  from  the  anarchist  movement,  and 
did  not  become  so  till  the  two  wings  of  the  party 
completely  split  in  1885.  After  that  the  Socialist 
Labor  Party  grew,  till  the  policy  it  developed  of 
hostility  to  the  trade-union  movement  (since  the 
movement  as  a  whole  would  not  declare  for 
political  socialism)  dissatisfied  a  large  number  of 
the  members  of  the  party,  particularly  in  the 
West,  and  the  Sociahst  Democratic  Party  was 
organized  in  1 898.  Since  then  the  Socialist  Labor 
Party  has  grown  steadily  relatively  smaller,  and 
is  now  confined  mainly  to  the  followers  of  Mr. 
Daniel  De  Leon  (q.  v.)  in  New  York  City  and  else- 
where. The  Socialist  Democratic  Party  (now 
called  in  most  states  the  Socialist  Party)  has  be- 
come the  main  representative  of  political  social- 
ism in  the  U.  S.  Its  platform  and  policy  are 
those  of  international  socialism,  white  as  con- 
cerns trade-unionism,  it  strives  to  induce  trade- 
unions  to  declare  for  political  socialism.  In  this 
for  the  most  part  it  fails,  tho  a  few  unions,  no- 
tably the  Western  Federation  of  Miners  {q.  v.), 
have  done  so.  Nevertheless,  its  members  work 
more  or  less  in  harmony  with  the  unions  on  trade- 
imion  lines  and  the  party  vote  steadily  grows. 
(See  Social  Democratic  Party.) 

A  distinctively  American  Socialist  movement, 
however,  began  in  1888  when  a  Nationalist  Club 
was  foimded  in  Boston  to  advocate  the  ideals  por- 
trayed in  Edward  Bellamy's  "Looking  Back- 
ward" (see  Nationalism),  and  led  to  a  very 
general  discussion  and  propaganda 
HationAliim  °^  Socialist  ideas  throughout  the 
coimtry.  Various  similar  clubs  were 
formea,  with  one  or  two  attempts  at 
political  organization,  particularly  in  California. 
The  movement,  however,  did  not  endure  in  or- 
ganized form,  but  for  the  first  time  the  seeds  of 
political  socialism  were  widely  sown  in  the  U.  S. 
Almost  at  the  same  time  and  with  the  same  result 
of  unenduring  organization,  but  with  the  sowing 
of  germinal  seeds  far  and  wide,  we  have  a 
Christian  Socialist  movement  beginning  also  in 
Boston  in  the  Society  of  Christian  Socialists  or- 
ganized in  1889.  This  was  a  definitely  Socialist 
body  and  movement,  tho  there  have  also  been 
various  Christian  Social  societies  in  the  U.  S. 
not  definitely  socialistic,  such  as  the  Christian 
Social  Union,  the  Church  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  the  Interests  of  Labor,  the  Broth- 
erhood of  the  Kingdom.  (See  their  respective 
names.)  In  1906,  however,  a  new  Christian 
Socialist  Fellowship  {q.  v.)  was  formed  in  the 
West  on  definite  Socialist  lines.  (See  also 
Christian  Socialism;  Bliss;  Herron;  Carr.) 
The  seeds  of  this  Nationalism  and  Christian  So- 
cialism, however,  early  passed  into  the  Populist 
movement  and  largely  influenced  it. 

The  Populist  Party.  This  party,  the  outgrowth  of  the 
Farmers'  Alliance  (<?.  v.)  which  began  in  Ttxas  as  early  as 
1876.  was  formed  on  a  national  basis  at  Omaha  in  100 a. 
tho  a  Kansas  People's  Party  was  formed  in  1890  and  naa 
large  success  in  that  state.' 

Into  this  party  came  many  elements,  however.     A  National 
Greenback  Party  had  been  formed  in  1876,  on  the  greenback 
issue  (see  Greenback  Party),  but  later  united  with  "labor 
reformers,"  and  as  the  national  "Greenback 
Labor  Party"  in  1878  polled  over  1,000,000 
PeOlde'l       votes  and  elected  fourteen  representatives  to 
pjjl^         Congress.     In   1880,  however,  it  polled  only 
*■**/         300.867  votes  and  in  1884  only  175.380  on  an 
'antimonopoly"    platform.      In    1887,  how- 
ever,   a    National    Union    Labor    JParty  was 
oi^anized  at  Cincinnati,  which,  tho  polling  a  small  vote  in 
z888,  kept  this  movement  alive  in  1890.   All  these  elements — 
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greenback,  labor,  and  nationalists — united  with  the  Farmers 
Alliance  in  the  People's  Party.  Tho  called  a  labor  party,  it 
had,  however,  little  or  no  connection  with  the  trade-unions  or 
their  members  and  was  rather  a  farmers'  and  middle-class 
movement.  As  a  result  it  stood  for  greenback  and  silver 
currency  ideas  (see  Currency),  together  with  socialistic  ideas, 
such  as  the  nationalization  of  railways,  etc.  When,  therefore, 
these  ideas,  largely  through  the  influence  of  Mr.  William  J. 
Bryan,  captured  the  Chicago  Democratic  Convention  in  1896, 
the  People's  Party  by  a  large  majority  voted  to  fuse  with 
the  Democratic  Party,  and  thus  became  lost  in  it.  in  spite 
of  the  efforts  of  a  small  minority  to  keep  the  party  alive. 

The  result  has  been  to  divide  the  Democratic 
Party  into  a  minority  (nationally  not  small  and 
possessing  influence  and  wealth)  of  old-time 
Democrats  unfavorable  to  most  progressive 
measures  and  intensely  individualistic;  and  a 
majority  favorable  to  socialistic  measures  but 
with  no  concerted  platform  or  policy  on  which  it 
is  agreed,  since  it  largely  represents  an  attempt 
to  unite  sociaUstic  measures  to  an  individualistic 
basis.  Prominent  leaders  like  William  J.  Bryan, 
Tom  Johnson,  the  able  single-tax  mayor  of  Cleve- 
land, W.  R.  Hearst,  and  others  succeed  in  doing 
this  to  the  satisfaction  of  themselves  and  their 
followers,  but  without  national  imion. 

Meanwhile  the  RepubUcan  Party,  bom  of  the  an- 
tisla very  movement  (see  Abolition  Movement), 
and  heir  to  the  federal  traditions 
p^^^  and  the  economics  of  protection, 
SSJI,  has  been  the  party  of  construc- 
^^^  tion  and  of  support  of  the  federal 
government,  as  against  state  rights. 
Nevertheless,  becoming  the  party  of  protection 
and  of  gold,  it  has  become  a  party  whose  machin- 
ery and  politics  are  controlled  by  capitalists  and 
monopolists,  and  therefore  the  party  of  the  rich, 
plus  a  laige  middle-class  vote  of  respectability 
and  conservatism,  together  with  the  negro  vote 
and  a  large  vote  in  cities  dominated  by  Republi- 
can bosses.  Against  this  party  machinery  Mr. 
Roosevelt  has  struggled  with  so-called  antitrust 
measures  (see  Railroads,  etc.)  with  the  result 
that  the  Republican  Party  has  become  divided 
with  the  president,  popular  with  the  people,  and 
the  monopolists  in  control  of  the  party  machine. 
Thus  neither  the  Democratic  nor  the  Republican 
Party  comes  before  the  country  with  a  united 
front,  but  the  Republican  Party  with  the  im- 
mense advantage  of  being  in  power,  having  access 
to  large  moneyed  support,  and  of  being  the  party 
to  which  the  country  owes  its  "success."  Mean- 
while the  Prohibition  Party,  formed  in  1869  as  a 
national  party,  from  1892  to  1896  added  to  its 

Elatform  various  other  reforms,  which  it  has  since 
iigely  abandoned  for  prohibition  simply. 
Such,  very  briefly  stated,  have  been  the  main 
national  political  reform  movements.     The  main 
political   movements,    not   national,   have   been 
various  efforts  at  municipal  reform ;  at  first  mere 
sporadic  uprisings  of  outraged  citizens  in  tem- 
porary non-partizan  political  movements  to  oust 
an  unusually  corrupt  administration, 
MnnidiMl    ^^  rnore  frequently  the  unusually  open 
Beform      corruption  of  a  ring  (see  Tammany 
Halx;  Corruption),  but  developing 
later  permanent  organizations,  and 
later  still  the  Law  and  Order    Leagues  which 
sprang  up  during  the  eighties,  and  more  thorough 
organizations  like  the  Municipal  Voters'  League 
of  Chicago,  organized  in  1896,  and  the  Municipal 
Leagues  of  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and 
others,  and  finally  uniting  these  in  a  National 
Municipal  League  with  affiliated  societies  in  every 
large  American  city  and  an  intelligent  civic  re- 
form movement  now  sweeping  through  the  land. 


In  state  action  there  have  been  various  efforts 
at  inform,  as  in  Pennsylvania,  Missouri,  and  Wis- 
consin, and  still  more  frecjuent  efiforts  at  anti- 
monopoly  legislation,  as  in  the  Granger  laws 
enacted  m  many  central  western  states,  laws  re- 
quiring three -cent-a-mile  rates  and  other  "re- 
forms" enacted  in  many  states  in  1906,  and  ''so- 
called*'  anticombination  laws  enacted  at  different 
times  in  almost  every  state  and  almost  univer- 
sally without  result.  Some  states  have  enacted 
some  tax-reform  legislation.  In  1886  Mr.  Henry 
Geoige,  nominated  for  the  mayoralty  by  the 
United  Labor  Party,  conducted  a  phenomena 
campaign  for  the  single  tax  in  New  York  City, 
polling  62,110  ballots,  followed  in  1886  bjr  a  state 
campaign.  The  results  of  these  campaigns  and 
brilliant  lectures  delivered  by  Mr.  George  through- 
out the  U.  S.,  and' after  his  death  by  many  able 
champions,  has  been  to  develop  no  party,  but  to 
affect  some  tax  legislation  and  enroll  many  de- 
voted adherents  mainly  in  the  radical  wing  of  the 
Democratic  Party.  Anarchism  (q.  v.)  has  had 
some  brilliant  ad.vocates  in  the  U.  S.,  but  has 
affected  no  national  movement.  The  significant 
and  epoch-making  hanging  of  the  so-called  "Chi- 
cago Anarchists"  (q.  v.)  in  1887  is  the  only  im- 
portant anarchist  event. 

Temperance  in  the  U.  S.,  on  the  contrary,  has 
had  much  political  activity  in  the  U.  S.  nationally 
through  the  Prohibition  Party  (see  above),  but 
far  more  effectively  through  Local 
Q^-^  Option  {q.  v.)  which  has  carried  the 
MoYAmanta  <iiscussion  of  temperance  into  almost 
every  town  and  village  in  the  U.  S. 
Most  effective  in  this  line  has  been 
the  work  of  the  women,  and  particularly  of  the  Na- 
tional Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union, 
beginning  in  the  Woman's  Crusade  of  1874  and 
organized  by  Miss  Frances  E.  Willard  into  a 
world's  Christian  Temperance  Union  in  1883. 
More  recently  considerable  temperance  agitation 
and  also  with  bearing  on  legislatures  has  resulted 
from  the  Anti-Saloon  Leagues,  begun  as  a  state 
movement  in  Ohio  in  1893.  In  these  educational 
and  moral  movements  has  the  main  work  for  tem- 
perance been  done  in  the  U.  S.  rather  than  in  the 
adoption  of  prohibition  by  certain  states,  as  in 
"the  Maine  Law"  of  185 1,  the  adoption  of  pro- 
hibition in  Kansas  in  1890,  or  the  aooption  of  the 
dispensary  system  by  South  Carolina  in  1893. 
(See,  however.  Temperance  and  the  various  tem- 
perance movements  and  ideas  under  their  differ- 
ent names.) 

Cooperation  and,  to  a  much  less  extent,  profit- 
sharing  have  had  repeated  and  widely  scattered 
trials  in  the  U.  S.,  but  without  developing  a  con- 
certed national  movement,  as  in  other  countries, 
unless  it  be  the  Building  and  Loan  Associa- 
tions of  the  U.  S.,  which  lead  the  world  in  that 
especial  form  of  cooperation.  (See  Coopera- 
tion: Profit-Sharing;  Building  and  Loan 
Associations.) 

Commimities  of  almost  every  kind  have  also 
been  tried  in  the  U.  S.  After  the  failure  of  the 
Fourierite  communities  there  were  no  laig^e  at- 
tempts in  this  line  till  about  1885,  when  for  about 
fifteen  years  we  have  a  long  Une  cf  experiments, 
almost  all,  however,  disconnected  and  almost  all 
disastrous  and  short-Hved.  (But  see  Shakers; 
Amana  Fairview  and  Home  Colony;  and  also 
Communities.)  Less  ambitious  but  more  prac- 
tical efforts,  however,  mainly  on  the  parts  of  em- 
ployers, have  developed  many  so-called  "model 
villages"  and  have  resulted  in  many  activities 
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for  the  benefits  of  the  employed.     (See  Model 
Villages;    Industrial    Betterments.)     "Set- 
tlements**   have    been    founded    in 
W«n-Fftlitiflal^®*7  large  numbers  in  all  of  the  laige 


SAfom 


and  not  a  few  of  the  smaller  cities, 


particularly  since  1895,  and  some  of 
them  with  very  great  success,  like 
Hull  House  in  Chicago,  founded  in  1889.  and 
which  may  be  said  to  have  affected  the  whole  city 
if  not  the  country.  (See  Settlements.)  Many 
churches  have  undertaken  social  activities.  (See 
Institutional  Churches.)  Charities  and  phil- 
anthropies of  almost  every  kind  have  had  a  very 
large  development.  (See  Charity  Organization 
Societies;  Baths;  Libraries;  Kindergartens; 
Recreation  Centers;  Reformatories,  etc.) 

Civil  service  reform  has  been  largely  and  suc- 
cessfully adopted.  (See  Civil  Service.)  Pri- 
mary reform  has  been  much  less  developed,  but  is 
successfully  beginning.  (See  Ballot  Reform; 
Primaries.) 

The  Referendum  and  the  Initiative  have 
been  largely  discust  and  quite  recently  adopted  in 
several  western  cities.  (See  Direct  Legisla- 
tion.) 

Labor  Bureaus  and  Labor  Legislation  have 
had  considerable  development  (see  those  sub- 
jects), undoubtedly  lai^gely  due  to  influence  of 
the  great  growth  of  organized  labor  (see  Trade- 
Unions),  perhaps  in  their  turn  largely  occasioned 
by  the  phenomenal  growth  of  combination  ix\ 
capital.  These  great  aggregations  of  capital  on 
the  one  hand  and  labor  on  the  other  have  led  to 
gigantic  strikes  which  have  assumed  national 
importance,  notably  the  Pittsburg  railroad  and 
coal  strikes  of  1879,  the  strikes  on  the  Gould 
railroads  in  the  early  nineties,  the  great  Pullman 
strike  of  1894,  and  the  Homestead  strike  of  1892, 
and  perhaps  greatest  of  all  the  coal  strike  of 
1902.  All  of  these  great  struggles,  and  of  nu- 
merous smaller,  whichever  side  has  immediately 
won,  both  sides  in  the  long  run  have  seemed  to 
eniei*ge  more  strongly  organized  and  yet  with  in- 
creased respect  for  their  opponents*  strength. 
The  result  has  been  wide  discussion  and  consid- 
erable adoption  of  methods  of  arbitration  and 
conciliation,  tho  compulsory  arbitration  has  re- 
ceived little  favor.  In  this  movement  the  Na- 
tional Civic  Federation,  organized  nationally  in 
1 90 1,  has  been  a  leader.  (See  Arbitration; 
Conciliation  ;  Open  and  Closed  Shop,  etc.,  etc.) 
Perhaps  especially  characteristic  of  the  U.  S., 
however,  has  been  the  l&rge  development  of 
women's  clubs  of  various  kinds,  and  especially 
the  entry  of  women  into  almost  every  kind  of 
professional  and  industrial  life.  Only  four 
states,  Wyoming  (1869),  Colorado  (1893),  Utah 
(1895),  ^o^  Idaho  (1896),  have  granted  com- 
plete woman's  suffrage  and  that  with  little  effect, 
of  either  the  good  results  claimed  by  its  advocates 
or  the  evil  results  feared  by  its  critics,  but  many 
states  have  granted  school  suffrage  with,  in  a  few 
instances,  municipal  suffrag:e,  and  probably  in  no 
country  is  woman's  educational  and  social  influ- 
ence so  potent  and  actively  used  as  in  the  U.  S. 
Women  have  entered  very  lai:gely  into  industrial 
life.  {See  Woman's  Movements;  Woman's  Suf- 
frage; Women's  Trade-Unions;  Women's  Fed- 
BRATiON  op  Clubs,  etc.  See  also  special  articles 
on  all  important  subjects.) 

UHIVERSITT  EXTElfSIOlf:  The  University 
Extension  movement  dates  from  the  pressure 
1>rought  to  bear  upon  the  universities  of  England 


to  extend  their  benefits  to  men  and  women  who 
could  not  attend  their  regular  sessions.  Begin- 
ning in  1867,  Prof.  James  Stuart  and  others  be- 
gan lecturing  to  homes  of  club. women,  teachers, 
and  workmen,  especially  in  the  northern  indus- 
trial districts  of  England.  The  University  of 
Cambridge  appointed  a  committee  in  1872, 
which  reported  in  1873,  recommending  the  uni- 
versity experiment  with  courses  of  lectures  in 
two  or  three  towns.  In  the  winter  of  1873  t^© 
first  lectures  authorized  by  the  uni- 
Oriffin  versity  were  given  in  Leicester, 
^^  Derby,  and  Nottingham.  These  lec- 
tures followed  the  methods  which 
have  become  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of 
university  extension,  the  lecture  being  followed 
or  preceded  by  the  quiz,  the  weekly  or  fortnightly 
paper  presented  by  volunteer  students,  exami- 
nation, and  the  printed  syllabus. 

In  the  absence  of  a  teaching  university  in 
London  a  society  was  established  in  1876  to  ex- 
tend the  methods  of  the  imiversity.  In  1878 
the  University  of  Oxford  followed  this  example 
with  little  success,  until  in  1885  it  began  to  offer 
courses  of  six  lectures  instead  of  the  twelve 
which  had  remained  the  unit  with  the  other  or- 
ganizations. The  rapid  growth  of  university 
extension  in  the  next  few  years  inspired  imitators 
in  America. 

Experimental  lectures  were  given  in  1887  and 
succeeding  years,  and  in  1890  the  Philadelphia 
Society  for  the  Extension  of  University  Teacning 
was  organized.  The  following  year  the  American 
Society  for  the  Extension  of  IJniversity  Teaching 
grew  out  of  this  local  effort.  The  first  president 
of  the  American  society  was  Prof.  Edmund  J. 

temes,  subsequently  director  of  the  Extension 
vision  of  the  University  of  Chicafifo. 
The  movement  took  root  in  the  West  in  the  or- 

fanization  of  the  Chicago  Society  for  University 
/Xtension,  in  1891.  This  organization  undertook 
to  correlate  the  efforts  of  half  a  dozen  of  the  uni- 
versities in  the  middle  West,  and  was  responsible 
for  much  of  the  pioneer  work  in  that  section. 
During  those  earlier  years  spasmodic  attempts 
were  made  by  other  universities,  notably  by  the 
Universities  of  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Cornell,  and 
Brown,  but  the  first  institution  to  incorporate 
university  extension  methods  as  an  integral  part 
of  its  organization  was  the  University  of  Chicago » 
which  on  its  foundation  in  1892  accepted  the 
extra-mural  teaching  as  one  of  its  functions. 
The  prophetic  instinct  of  Prof.  William  Rainey 
Harper  saw  a  field  for  the  university  which  was 
nothing  less  than  world-wide,  and  planned  to  send 
members  of  the  faculty  out  through  the  country, 
for  lectures  throughout  the  city  and  suburbs, 
for  the  conduct  of  classes,  duplicating  university 
work  and  their  teachings  by  correspondence 
throughout  the  world.  These  three  methods  are 
still  followed  by  the  University  of  Chicago  with 
increasing  success. 

Recently  the  University  of  California  has  or- 
ganized an  Extension  Department  imder  the 
direction  of  Prof.  Morse  Stephens,  whose  ex- 
perience in  England  and  at  Cornell  qualifies  him 
to  direct  such  work  on  the  Pacific  coast.  The 
latest  accession  to  the  ranks  of  universities  giving 
official  recognition  to  university  extension  is 
Columbia,  where  an  experienced  extension  man, 
Dr.  Frederick  H.  Sykes,  has  organized  a  system 
of  lectures  and  classes  of  exceptional  thorough- 
ness. The  most  remarkable  expression  of  the  in- 
fluence of  university  extension  in  America  has 
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come  through  recognition  of  the  merit  of  its 
methods  by  the  Board  of  Education  of  New  York 
City,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Henry  M.  Leip- 
ziger,    supervisor    of    free    lectures. 
Extent      Over    1,000,000    people   attend   the 
4,000    or    more    lectures    given    in 
Greater  New  York  annually.     This 
example  has  been  followed  officially  by  Milwau- 
kee, and  through  private  patronage  by  various 
other  cities. 

The  numerical  significance  of  university  exten- 
sion in  Great  Britain  and  America  at  the  pres- 
ent time  is  partly  indicated  by  the  attendance  on 
the  lectures  conducted  by  the  University  of 
Cambridge  of  over  10,000  people  annually;  Lon- 
don University  (which  has  incorporated  the 
London  University  Extension  Society),  over  15,- 
000  people;  Oxford,  20,000;  the  American  So- 
ciety at  Philadelphia,  25,000;  the  University  of 
Chicago,  50,000.  These  figures  represent  the  at- 
tendance at  courses  of  six  or  more  lectures  given 
at  weekly  or  fortnightly  intervals. 

Not  the  least  significant  of  the  methods  of  uni- 
versity extension  is  that  of  correspondence  in- 
struction. This  method  was  employed  in  Ger- 
many as  early  as  1856  by  the  School  of  Languages 
in  Berlin,  and  in  the  United  States  at  Chautauqua 
in  1894.  The  University  of  Chicago  incorporated 
these  methods  in  its  original  organization  m  1892, 
and  gives  instruction  now  to  over  2,000  students 
in  every  state  in  the  union  and  many  foreign 
countries.  Similar  work  is  undertaken  by  the 
American  Institute  of  Sacred  Literature,  Chicago, 
Pennsylvania  State  College,  University  of  Wis- 
consin, Northwestern  University,  Sprague  Law 
School,  Detroit,  and  other  minor  institutions,  as 
well  as  by  several  large  commercial  organiza- 
tions. University  extension  methods  have  also 
been  employed  by  several  European  universities 
and  organizations,  notably  in  Berlin,  Vienna,  and 
Paris.  Charles  Zueblin. 

USURY :  Literally  means  and  originally  meant 
use-money,  the  payment  of  money  for  the  use  of 
money,  and  sometimes  even  payment  for  the  use 
of  any  article.  It  was  identical  with  our  term  in- 
terest. Only  in  modem  times  has  it  been  limited 
to  mean  the  taking  of  inordinate  or  excessive  in- 
terest. In  this  article  we  consider  the  ethics  of 
usury  or  interest-taking.  (For  economic  and 
other  questions,  see  Interest;  Capital.) 

Usury  or  interest-taking  among  all  ancient 
peoples  was  considered  sin.  The  Hebrew  con- 
demnation of  usury  is  well  known:  **Thou  shalt 
not  lend  upon  usury  to  thy  brother;  usury  of 
money,  usury  of  victuals,  usury  of  anything 
that  is  lent  upon  usury"  (Deut.  xxiii.,  19).  This 
condemnation  occurs  repeatedly  in  the  Old 
Testament.  (See  Lev.  xxv.,  35-37;  Ex.  xxii., 
25;  Neh.  v.,  7,  etc.)  Ps.  xv.,  5,  describes  the 
righteous  man  as  one  *'who  putteth  not  out  his 
money  to  usury."  It  is  true  that  the  Hebrew 
could  take  usury  of  a  non-Hebrew!  "Unto  a 
stranger  thou  mayest  lend  upon  usury"  (Deut. 
xxiii.,  20),  but  this  was  probably  due  to  the  or- 
ganic and  national  conception  of  Hebrew  moral- 
ity. All  races  originally  condemned  usury. 
Herodotus  says  the  Persians  repudiated  all  buy- 
ing and  selling.  Yet  usurv  was  everywhere 
practised.  In  Greece  and  kome  it  gradually 
developed  a  plutocracy  by  putting  all  the  small 
creditors  into  the  power  of  the  rich,  and  often 
reducing  the  jjoor  to  literal  slavery.  Aristotle 
ranks  usury  with  prostitution.     He  says: 


Such  are  all  they  who  ply  illiberal  trades;  as  those,  for 
instance,  who  keep  houses  of  ill  fame,  and  all  persons  of  that 
class;  and  usurers,  who  lend  out  small  sums  at  exorixtaot 
rates;  for  all  these  from  improper  sources,  and  take  more  than 
they  ought  ("  Nichomathean  Ethics,"  iv.,  f  z). 

Plato  says: 

Of  the  two  sorts  of  money-making,  one.  as  I  have  jtist 
said,  is  a  part  of  household  management,  the  other  is  retail 
trade;  the  former  necessary  and  honorable,  the  latter  a  kind 
of  exchange  which  is  justly  censured;  for  it  is  unnatural,  and  a 
mode  by  which  men  gain  from  one  another.  The  most  hated 
sort,  and  with  the  greatest  reason,  is  usury,  which  makes  a 

fain  out  of  money  itself,  and  not  from  the  natural  use  of  it. 
'or  money  was  intended  to  be  used  in  exchange,  but  not  to 
increase  at  interest.  And  this  term  usury  (r&cov).  whidi 
means  the  birth  of  money  from  money,  is  applied  to  the 
breeding  of  money,  because  the  offspring  resembles  the  parent. 
Wherefore  of  all  modes  of  money-making,  this  is  the  most 
unnatural  ("  Politics,"  i.,  10,  4,  Jowett  tr.). 

Cato,  on  being  asked  what  he  thought  of 
usury,  asked  the  speaker  what  he  thought  of 
murder.  Nevertheless,  in  both  Greece  and  Rome 
usury  was  common,  and  laws  were  in  vain  passed 
against  it.  The  opposition  of  the  Chtu-ch  lathers 
is  well  known. 

Chrysostom  says  ("Homily  on  St.  Matthew ") : 

Nothing  is  baser  than  the  usury  of  this  world,  nothing  more 
cruel.  Why,  other  persons'  calamities  are  such  a  roan's 
traffic;  he  makes  himself  gain  of  the  distress  of  another,  and 
demands  wages  for  kindness,  as  tho  he  were  afraid  to  seem 
merciful;  and  under  the  cloak  of  kindness  he  digs  the  pitfall 
deeper  by  the  act  of  galling  a  man's  poverty. 

Basil  says  ("Second  Homily  on  Psalm  xiv.*'): 

In  truth,  it  is  the  last  pitch  of  inhumanity  that  one  man, 
in  the  need  of  the  bare  necessities  of  life,  should  be  compelled 
to  borrow,  and  another,  not  satisfied  with  the  princifMil, 
should  seek  to  make  gain  and  profit  for  himself  out  of  the 
calamities  of  the  poor. 

Of  the  man  who  has  borrowed  on  interest 
Basil  says  farther  on: 

At  first  a  man  is  bright  and  joyous;  he  shines  with  another's 
splendor.  .  .  .  But  the  money  slips  away.  Time  as  it  runs 
on  adds  the  interest  to  its  tale.  Now  night  brings  him  no 
rest;  no  day  is  joyous;  no  sun  is  bright;  he  is  weary  of  his 
life;  he  hates  the  days  that  are  hurrying  on  to  the  appointed 
period;  he  is  afraid  of  the  months,  for  tney  are  the  parent  of 
mterest.  .  .  .  Usury  is  the  origin  of  lying,  the  beginning  of 
ingratitude,  unfairness,  perjury. 

Such  are  examples  of  the  position  of  the  fa- 
thers. Council  after  council  forbade  usury,  es- 
pecially upon  the  part  of  the  clergy.  Yet  it 
grew.  It  was  gradually  allowed,  even  by  the 
canon  law  under  the  form  of  one  exception  after 
another.  It  was,  however,  still  condemned  on 
principle.  Protestantism,  too,  first  condemned 
usury,  and  often  with  unmeasured  terms.  The 
usurer's  house  was  the  house  of  the  devil.  One 
per  cent  was  enough  to  shut  out  the  kingdom 
of  heaven.  Archbishop  Sands  is  quoted  as 
saying,  "This  canker  hath  corrupted  all 
England";  Luther  as  saying,  "To  exchange 
anything  with  any  one  and  gain  by  the  ex- 
change is  to  steal.  Interest  was  forbidden  as 
late  as  an  act  of  Edward  VI.  Beginning  with 
Henry  VIII.,  however,  the  endeavor  was  only 
to  control  the  rate  of  interest.  Calvin  was  the 
first  Christian  thinker  to  nominally  allow  inter- 
est. Locke,  Hume,  Adam  Smith,  and,  above  all, 
Jeremy  Bentham,  argued  that  it  was  justifiable. 
Bentham's  celebrated  argument  was  that  the 
effort  to  condemn  and  forbid  interest  simply 
raises  the  rate  of  interest.  Men  at  times  must 
borrow.  The  lender  does  a  real  service  to  the 
borrower.  Under  equity  he  is  entitled  to  some 
reward  or  interest.  If  all  interest  is  forbidden, 
he  will  then  secretly  ask  a  higher  rate  of  interest 
because  of  the  risk  run.     It  is  also  argued  by 
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those  of  this  school  that  the  attempt  to  control 
interest  places  useless  and  harmful  checks  on  the 
natural  now  of  commerce. 

To-day  civilization  is  largely  based  on  interest, 
and  few  but  the  extremest  radicals  condemn  it. 
To  destroy  interest,  it  is  argued,  would  harm 
the  worker  and  overthrow  civilization.  On  the 
other  hand,  radicals  who  condemn  all  interest 
argue  that  labor  of  hand  or  brain  is  all  that  men 
ought  to  receive  pay  for,  and  that  he  who  lends 
money    lends    stored-up    labor,    perhaps,    and 
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therefore  should  get  back  what  he  lends  and  no 
more,  because,  in  the  loaning,  he  has  himself  done 
no  labor.  They  argue  that  the  power  which  in- 
terest gives  to  the  idler,  who  has  either  himself 
made  or  inherited  money  to  live  in  idleness  and 
receive  interest  from  those  who  toil,  is  the  founda- 
tion of  social  evils,  creating  classes,  developing 
luxury,  enslaving  the  poor  to  support  the  rich. 
(See  Interest;  Capital.) 

Rbpbrbncbs:  f/5«ry.  by  W.  Cunningham;  The  Ethic  of  Usury 
and  InUrtst,  by  W.  BUssard  ( 1892). 


VACANT  LOT  GARDENING,  or  a  plan  for 
the  relief  of  the  unemployed,  or  of  families  in 
need,  began  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  in  1894,  when 
Mayor  Pingree  asked  for  the  loan  of  vacant  lots 
on  which  the  unemployed  could  be  aided  to  de- 
velop vegetable  gardens.  Four  hundred  and 
thirty  acres  (about  7,000  lots)  were  given,  staked, 
plowed,  and  harrowed;  945  families  were  given 
seeds  with  lots  of  from  a  quarter  to  a  half  acre. 
About  nine  tenths  of  these  were  well  taken  care  of. 
The  estimated  value  of  the  crop  produced  was 
some  $13,000,  and  the  cost  to  the  committee, 
$3,600.  The  plan  was  so  successful  it  was  copied 
in  other  cities,  notably  Philadelphia.  The  move- 
ment in  that  city  began  in  1896,  and  after  eleven 
years*  continued  success,  the  latest  report  declares 
the  last  year  to  be  the  most  successful  one,  with 
the  following  summary  of  results:  Gardens  con- 
ducted for  800  families;  total  value  of  product, 
$5 2,000 ;  average  value  of  product  per  family,  $65 ; 
approximate  number  of  men,  women,  and  children 
receiving  benefits  from  the  garden,  4,000.  The 
cost  to  the  Philadelphia  Vacant  Lots  Cultivation 
Association  (R.  F.  Powell,  superintendent,  1 1 23 
Land  Title  Building,  Philadelphia)  was  $6,616. 
Similar  work  is  being  now  carried  on  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  New  York  City,  Chicago,  Cincinnati, 
and  Cleveland.  It  is  being  agitated  in  Europe, 
in  London  and  Milan. 

VACCINATION:  The  inoculation  with  vaccine, 
or  the  virus  of  the  cowpox,  as  a  preventive  of 
the  smallpox.  Dr.  Jenner,  an  English  physician, 
discovered  the  process  of  vaccination  in  1796. 
One  illustration  will  suffice  to  prove  its  beneficial 
result.  The  cases  of  smallpox  in  New  York  City 
were:  1898 — 12;  1899 — 54;  1900 — 132;  1901 — 
1,198.  Jan.,  1902 — 190;  Dec,  1902 — 9.  Of  the 
1,396  cases  from  1 898-1 901  nearlv  one  third,  or 
410,  ended  fatally.  Then  the  Health  Depart- 
ment bestirred  itself  and  tried  to  stop  the  rapid  in- 
crease of  the  disease;  200  vaccinators  were  ap- 
pointed for  special  service;  they  went  to  schools, 
factories,  houses,  and  vaccinated  about  800,000 
people  in  six  months.  It  required  some  money, 
but  the  disease  and  its  ravages  were  stopt. 

Vaccination  does  result  fatally,  however,  in 
some  cases.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
vaccine  is  impure,  that  the  instruments  used  are 
not  treated  antiseptically,  or  that  the  blood  of 
the  patient  is  in  very  poor  condition.  There  is 
an  Anti- Vaccination  Society  in  Great  Britain. 
Nevertheless,  the  governments  of  civilized  coun- 
tries make  vaccination  obligatory. 

Charities  and  the  Commons,  of  Oct.  12,  1907, 
says:  "The  contrasted  experience  of  the  two 
great  empires  of  Germany  and  Russia  affords 
conclusive  evidence  on  this  question.     Compare 


the  figures  of  a  single  year  as  taken  from  the 
official  records  of  each  of  these  nations.  In  1904, 
in  Germany,  having  enjoyed  the  blessing  of  com- 
pulsory vaccination  for  nearly  thirty  years,  only 
189  cases  of  smallpox,  of  which  twenty-five  were 
fatal,  occurred.  More  than  a  quarter  of  these 
were  imported  from  neighboring  countries.  In 
Russia,  where  free  vaccination  is  offered  and 
where  every  possible  safeguard  is  thrown  around 
the  operation,  and  no  expense  is  spared  to  educate 
the  people  as  to  its  advantages,  but  where  it  is  not 
compulsory,  during  the  same  year,  103,717  cases 
of  the  disease  occurred  with  48,390  cteaths.  In 
Germany  the  average  annual  death-rate  per 
million  of  population  for  a  five-year  period  was 
I.I,  while  m  Russia  it  was  463.2.  Our  people, 
like  those  of  Russia,  are  far  from  having  reached 
such  a  state  of  civilization  that  they  can  be 
relied  upon  to  willingly  and  voluntarily  accept 
universal  vaccination." 

VAGRANCY  (TRAMP,  ETC.) :  Vagrancy  is  a 
national  problem.  Thus  far  its  treatment  has 
been  almost  always  local.  The  vagrant  is  the 
most  elusive  of  all  applicants  for  charity ;  in  con- 
sequence, charitable  aid  for  the  vagrant  has 
generally  taken  the  form  of  wood-yards,  way- 
farers* lodges,  municipal  lodging-houses  and  mis- 
sions. The  vagrant  s  crimes  are  petty,  and 
often  not  discovered ;  as  a  result  both  courts  and 
citizens  have  looked  upon  him  more  as  a  nuisance 
or  as  a  pitiable  object,  than  as  a  criminal  or  a 
potential  malefactor.  He  has  been  "moved  on," 
or  committed  to  jail  for  a  few  days  with  little 
labor,  if  any,  or  he  has  wintered  in  the  workhouse 
or  almshouse. 

The  question  of  vagrancy  has  concerned  Eng- 
land and  European  countries  for  many  years. 
England,  with  an  army  of  the  unemployed,  and 
with  time-worn  treatment  of  vagrancy  by  casual 
ward,  workhouse,  and  short-term  sentence,  has 
recently  received  the  recommendations  of  its 
Vagrancy  Commission,  which,  after  months  of 
investigation  in  England  and  in  Continental 
coimtries,  has  reported  to  both  houses  of  Parlia- 
ment that  present  methods  of  treating  vagrancy 
should  be  coordinated,  strengthened  on  the  side 
of  repression,  and  supplemented  by  the  establish- 
ment of  compulsory  labor  colonies.  In  Germany, 
a  generation  a^^o,  the  prevalence  of  vagrancy  and 
begging  precipitated  questions  similar  to  those  we 
are  now  asking,  at  least  in  some  of  our  Eastern 
Ftates;  as  a  result,  way  stations  were  established 
for  wayfarers,  home  mns  for  "overnight,"  and 
volunteer  farm  colonies  for  more  permanent 
treatment.  (See  Relief  Stations;  Labor  Col- 
onies.) 

Of  the  number  of  vagrants  in  any  country  no 
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man  knows.  In  the  United  States  the  vagrant 
largely  Uves  on  the  railway,  at  least  daring  the 
summer  months.  "  Railroads  re  pre- 
Ertent  sen  ting  more  than  half  the  total 
of  I^oMem  "^^^^^^  operated  in  the  U.  S.  and 
Canada  testify  almost  without  excep- 
tion to  depredation,  thieving,  injuries, 
deaths,  accidents  to  passengers  or  rolling-stock, 
enormous  aggregate  costs  to  railroads  or  society, 
caused  by  the  habitual  illegal  use  of  the  railroads 
by  vagrants."  The  number  of  ** trespassers," 
from  one  half  to  three  quarters  of  whom  are 
vagrants,  who  are  killed  annually  on  American 
railroads,  exceeds  the  combined  total  of  pas- 
sengers and  trainmen  killed  annually.  Within 
four  years  23,964  trespassers  were  killed  and  25,* 
236  injured,  thus  furnishing  the  enormous  total  of 
40,200  casualties,  with  all  the  cost  they  involve. 
II  we  may  judge  the  number  of  vagrants  by  the 
number  killed  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  num- 
ber of  railway  employees  killed  to  the  total  num* 
ber,  it  brings  the  number  of  vagrants  in  the  U.  S, 
to  some  500.000.  Major  Pangborn,  represent- 
ing President  Murrajr  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio, 
stated  with  deliberation  that  railroads  frer^uently 
maintain  private  graveyards  along  their  nght  of 
way,  in  which  to  Id ury  vagrants  killed  by  trains 
while  trespassing;  $25,000,000  would  be  a  con- 
servativ^e  estimate,  according  to  Major  Pangborn, 
of  the  direct  and  indirect  annual  financial  losses  to 
railroads  in  the  U,  S.  through  railway  vagrancy. 

To  attack  vagrancy  effectively,  the  main  prin- 
ciples of  a  consistent  program  must  be  followed 
bv  all  communities.  During  the  last  two  years 
Massachusetts  has  waged  an  effective  vagrancy 
campaign,  because  the  entire  state  has  been 
made  the  unit  of  activity.  In  consequence,  the 
nurnber  of  vagrants  in  Massachusetts  has  di- 
minished remarkably:  but  probably  there  are 
now  more  vagrants^  in  contiguous  states.  No 
city  or  state  can  U%''e  unto  itself  alone  in  a  thor- 
ough treatment  of  vagrancy.  New  York  City 
has  recently  adopted  excellent  lodging-house 
regulations »  which  will  increase  the  price  of  the 
cheapest  beds.  Yet  in  the  absence  of  a  men- 
dicancy squad  in  New  York  City,  vagrants  can 
still  ply  their  trade  in  New  York,  and  commute 
by  ferry  to  the  unsupervised  ten-cent  lodging- 
houses  across  the  river  in  Hoboken,  Jersey  City, 
and  Newark. 

At  the  National  Conference  of  Charities  and 
Corrections  (TQ07I  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
create  a  national  committee  upon  the  question. 
(See  also  Unemployment.) 

REFBRi5>fCBSi  Benj,  C.  Marsh,  Vagrancy  and  Methods  of 
Eradicationl  Annals  of  American  Academy,  May,  1904; 
O.  F.  Lewis,  Vagrancy  in  tJw  LL  S.,  a  paper  presented  at  the 
National  Conference  of  Chanties  and  Corrections  (iqo7); 
Report   flf    Dtpartmenial    Committee   on    Vagrancy    (Great 
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VAIL,  CHARLES  HEHRY:  Economic  writer; 

bom  TuUy,  N.  Y.,  tS66;  educated  at  St.  Lawrence 
University,  and  entered  the  ministry  in  the  Uni- 
versaHst  Church ;  has  held  pastorates  at  Albany, 
N.  Y..  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  Richfield  Springs,  N.  Y. ; 
now  pastor  of  Pullman  Memorial  Church,  Albion, 
N.  y,  Mr.  Vail  believes  in  the  collective  owner- 
ship of  the  means  of  production  and  distribution. 
Author  of  ** National  Ownership  of  Railways/* 
'* Modem  Socialism,'*  *' Principles  of  Scientific 
Socialism,*'  "The  Socialist  Movement,"  *'The 
Mission  of  the  Working  Class/'  "The  Negro  Prob- 


lem.'*  etc.     Address:    141    South   Main    Street, 
Albion,  N.  Y. 

VAILLAUT,  MARIE  EDOUARB:  French  So- 
cialist; hom  in  1840  at  Vierzon,  France.  He  be- 
came a  student  of  the  EcoU  Centrale  des  Arts  et 
Afanufaciures,  and  a  civil  engineer  in  1862;  also 
a  physician  and  surgeon.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Commune  in  1871,  and  has  been  prominent 
as  a  Sociahst  ever  since ;  elected  to  the  Municipal 
Council  of  Paris  in  1884,  and  as  a  deputy  in  1893, 
he  became  a  leader  of  the  Parti  Ouvrier,  and  now 
of  the  United  French  Socialist  Party,  and  as  such 
was  elected  again  a  deputy  in  the  last  election. 

VALUE  (from   Latin   valere,  to  be  strong,  to 
l>e    valiant,  to   be    worth):    A   term  sometimes 
loosely  used,  even  by  economic  writers,  to  in- 
clude the  worth  of  an  article  meas- 

B  flii'ti  1  ^^^  ^^  ^^^"^  way.  It  is,  however, 
increasingly  used  in  economic  sci- 
ence in  a  narrower  sense  to  mean 
what  a  commodity  will  bring  in  exchange  for 
other  articles,  Adam  Smith,  even  in  his  day, 
clearly  differentiated  between  value  in  use.  or  the 
utility  of  an  article  to  its  possessor,  and  value  in 
exchange,  or  what  an  article  will  exchange  for 
in  the  market.  This  distinction  is  fundamental, 
and  is  observed  by  all  economists.  Air,  for  ex- 
ample, has  great  value  in  use.  Man  cannot  live 
without  air.  But  air  has  ordinarily  little  ex- 
change value.  Diamonds,  on  the  contrary,  with 
a  low  use  value,  have  great  exchange  value.  In 
modern  terminology,  however,  value  in  use  is  usu- 
ally called  utility,  and  by  value  is  simply  meant 
value  in  exchange. 

1 1  is  still  necessary ,  however,  to  distinguish  value 
from  the  cognate  words  "price*'  and  *'cost/* 

'*  Price,''  says  Professor  Fawcett,  **is  a  par- 
ticular c^ise  of  value,"  Value  is  what  an  article 
will  exchange  for.  Price  is  what  an  article  will 
exchange  for  in  money  (q.  v.). 

Cost  is  different  from  either  value  or  price- 
Cost  may  be  defined  as  the  sum  of  sacrifices  of  any 
kind  involved  in  the  production  of  an  article. 
Articles  frequently  sell  for  much  more  or  for  much 
less  than  for  the  cost  to  produce — that  is,  their 
value  and  their  price  are  different  from  their 
cost. 

Remembering  these  definitions,  we  now  come 
to  consider  the  important  and  much-discust 
question  of  the  theory  of  value.  We  may  recog- 
nize two  main  theories  of  value.  The  value  of  an 
article  is  beUeved  by  one  school  to  depend  upon 
its  cost  of  productiori,  and  by  the  other  to  depend 
upon  its  utility,  Adam  Smith.  Ricardo,  the  das- 
sical  economists,  most  German  Socialists,  and 
most  individuaUstic  or  anarchistic  radicals  hold 
to  the  former  view.  Professor  Hadley  ("Eco- 
nomics,*' p.  93)  calls  it  the  socialistic  theory.  On 
the  other  hand,  most  modem  economists  and 
most  Fabian  Socialists  hold  to  the  latter  view. 
Both  views,  however,  it  must  be  remembered, 
have  been  variously  stated, 

Adam  Smith  held  that  value  must  tend  to  the 
cost  of  production,  because  he  argued  that  no 
man  could  afford  to  sell  an  article 
Coit  Theory  ^^r  much  less  than  it  cost  to  produce, 
while  no  man  would  pay  much  more, 
since  he  would  rather  produce  it 
or  cause  it  to  be  produced  himself.  He  sajrs 
("Wealth  of  Nations,'*  bk.  i.,  chap,  v,) :  "La- 
bor, therefore,  is  the  real  measure  of  the  ex- 
changeable  value  of  all  commodities.     The  real 
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price  of  everything,  what  everything  really  costs 
to  the  man  who  wants  to  acquire  it,  is  the  toil  and 
trouble  of  acquiring  it." 

The  followers  of  Adam  Smith  very  much  de- 
veloped this  view,  but  spent  more  time  in  analyz- 
ing it  than  in  asking  if  it  be  true.  Ricardo  makes 
value  depend  upon  the  quantity  of  labor  and  the 
scarcity  of  the  articles ;  but  since  most  articles  can 
be  easily  multiplied,  he  makes  the  quantity  of 
labor  the  main  source  of  value.  Mill  calls  atten- 
tion rather  to  the  wages  cost  of  labor  than  the 
quantity  of  labor.  Gary  makes  the  important 
point  that  value  depends  on  what  it  would  cost  to 
reproduce  an  article  at  the  time  of  its  sale  rather 
than  on  what  it  originally  cost.  Such  are  the  main 
points  as  to  value  developed  by  the  classical  school. 

From  this  view  Karl  Marx  and  most  German 
Socialists  argue  that  labor  (of  mind  or  hand) 
being  the  only  source  of  value,  only  the  laborer 
should  share  in  the  result.  That  portion  of  value 
produced  which  goes  to  the  capitalist  Karl  Marx 
calls  surplus  value  robbed  from  the  real  producer. 
Hence  such  Socialists  argue  that  if  the  community 
owned  all  the  land  and  capital,  the  monopolist 
could  not  take  from  the  laborer  any  portion  of  the 
product,  and  the  laborer  would  receive  the  whole 
value  of  his  product.  Anarchists  and  extreme 
individualists  would  get  the  same  result  by  doing 
away  with  the  governmental  control  of  mon- 
opoUes  which  secure  the  monopolists  in  their 
monopoly,  and,  leaving  every  man  free  to  obtain 
land  and  capital,  secure  to  every  worker  the  value 
heproduces. 

We  now  come  to  the  second  school.  It  is  now 
denied  by  most  economists  that  value  depends 
upon  cost  of  production,  and  that  labor  is  the  only 
source  of  value.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  value,  says 
the  modem  school,  has  often  very  little  relation 
to  the  cost  of  production.  A  certain  quack 
medicine  that  happens  to  hit  the  public  fancy  can 
often  command  prices  bearing  no  reference  to  the 
cost  of  production.  Houses  continually  sell  for 
prices  often  much  above  and  often  much  below 
their  cost  of   production;   so   with 

iTtiiit        hooks,  so  with  wines,  so  indeed  with 

^JJJJ  most  things,  even  including  such 
^  stable  articles  as  grain,  iron,  etc. 
The  old  theory  therefore  does  not 
explain  the  facts,  and  a  new  theory  must  be  de- 
veloped. Jevons  was  the  first  prominently  to 
develop  the  new  theory,  which  is  often  associated 
with  his  name.  According  to  this  theory,  the 
value  of  an  article  depends  upon  its  final  utility. 
According  to  this,  the  value  of  an  article  depends 
upon  how  useful  to  the  community  another  arti- 
cle of  the  same  kind  would  be.  If  the  community 
desires  more  medicine,  more  houses,  more  books, 
more  jewels,  more  bread  of  a  certain  kind,  the 
price  IS  high;  if  the  community  does  not  desire 
more,  the  price  fails.  Says  Jevons  (**  Theory  of 
Political  Economy**) : 

Ajrreat  undertaldns.  like  the  Great  Western  Railway  or 
the  Tiianies  Tunnel,  may  embody  a  vast  amount  of  labor, 
but  its  value  depends  entirely  upon  the  number  of  persons 
who  find  it  useful.  .  .  .  Labor  once  spent  has  no  influence 
on  the  future  value  of  any  article;  it  is  gone  and  lost  forever. 
In  commerce  bygones  are  forever  bygones:  and  we  are  always 
starting  dear  at  each  moment,  judging  the  value  of  things 
with  a  view  to  future  utility. 

Such,  in  brief,  is  Jevons*s  view.  His  phrase, 
however,  has  mainly  given  place  to  another.  The 
Austrian,  Professor  Wirser,  has  given  us  the 
phnise  marginal  utility  in  place  of  final  utility,  as 
mdicating  the  utility  of  an  article  on  the  margin 
pf  production — ^i.  e.,  on  the  margin  of  doubt, 


whether  it  be  worth  while  to  produce  it  or  not, 
since  it  is  when  one  is  debating  whether  it  is  worth 
while  to  obtain  an  article  or  not  that  its  value  is 
fixt.  This  theory,  indeed,  has  been  mainly  de- 
veloped by  the  Austrian  school  of  economists,  tho 
more  recently  American  economists  have  carried 
the  theory  even  further  than  the  Austrians.  This 
has  led  to  what  is  sometimes  called  psychologic 
economics.  If  value  depends  on  how  much  the 
community  desires  an  article,  it  follows  that  value 
is  affected" by  all  the  psychologic  elements  which 
affect  desire. 

This  view,  too,  now  widely  accepted,  is  accepted 
by  some  socialists,  and  especially  by  most  Faoian 
Socialists.  They  come  to  the  same  conclusions  as 
German  Socialists,  but  not  on  the  ground  that 
labor  is  the  only  source  of  value  or  that  cost  de- 
termines price.  They  base  their  socialism  mainly 
on  grounds  of  expediency  (see  Socialism),  and 
argue  that  just  because  value  is  determined,  in 
part,  by  the  whims  and  desires  of  society,  it  is  not 
wise  to  leave  the  individual  worker  subject  to  the 
whims  and  caprices  of  a  changing  market.  In  con- 
clusion, Ruskin's  view,  which  plays  more  or  less 
into  the  psychologic  view  of  the  modem  holders 
of  the  utility  theory,  must  not  be  forgotten.  He 
says  ("Munera  Pulveris,"  chap,  i.,  §  12): 

Value  signifies  the  strength  or  "availing"  of  anything 
toward  the  sustaining  of  life,  and  is  alwa^rs  twofold;  that  is 
to  say^  primarily,  intrinsic,  and  secondarily,  effectual.  .  .  . 
Value  IS  the  life-giving  power  of  anything;  cost,  the  quantity 
of  labor  required  to  produce  it;  price,  the  quantity  of  labor 
which  its  possessor  will  take  in  exchange  for  It.  .  .  .  Intrinsic 
value  is  the  absolute  power  of  an^hing  to  support  life.  .  .  . 
It  does  not  in  the  least  affect  the  mtrinsic  value  of  the  wheat, 
the  air.  or  the  flowers,  that  men  refuse  or  despise  them. 
Used  or  not,  their  own  power  is  in  them,  and  that  particular 
power  is  in  nothing  else.  But  in  order  that  this  value  of 
theirs  may  become  effectual,  a  certain  state  is  necessary  in 
the  recipient  of  it.  The  digesting,  breathing,  and  perceiving 
functions  must  be  perfect  m  the  human  creature  before  the 
food,  air,  or  flowers  can  become  of  their  full  value  to  it.  The 
production  of  effectual  value,  therefore,  always  involves  two 
needs:  flrst,  the  production  of  a  thing  essential,  useful;  then 
the  production  of  the  capacity  to  use  it.  When  the  intrinsic 
value  and  acceptant  capacity  come  together  there  is  effectual 
value  or  wealth.  Ruskin's  view,  then,  is  (see  "Unto  This 
Last")  that  all  labor  should  be  equally  paid,  and  thus  the 
good  workmen  be  rewarded  not  by  higher  pay  for  a  given 

§iece  of  work,  but  by  being  more  in  demand  and  in  this  sense 
etter  paid.     Thus  valuable  work  will   be   produced,  and 
there  will  be  no  competition  to  get  "  cheap  "  work. 
Rbfbrbncb:  See  Political  Scibncb. 

VARLEZ.  LOUIS:  Professor  at  the  Industrial 
School  of  Ghent;  doctor  of  laws,  and  of  science; 
bom  at  Antwerp,  Nov.  26,  1868;  entered  the 
university  and  studied  law.  He  practised  for  a 
few  years,  then  began  to  study  the  question  of 
providing  work  for  the  unemployed  of  different 
classes.  He  originated  the  so-called  Ghent  sys- 
tem (see  article  Unemployed),  which  has  been 
adopted  in  Belgium,  Germany,  Holland,  France, 
etc.  Professor  Varlez  is  a  member  of  numerous 
societies  which  work  for  social  betterment;  also 
of  the  International  Institute  for  Statistics. 
Address:  Ghent,  Belgium. 

VERIIfDER,  FRED:  English  land  reformer; 
bom  in  Bethnal  Green,  1858.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  and  the  first  secretary  of  the  Guild  of 
St.  Matthew  (q.  v.).  He  was  long  subeditor  of 
the  Church  Reformer,  secretary  of  the  English 
Land  Restoration  League,  and  organizer  of  the 
Red  Van  movement.  He  is  now  secretary  of  the 
English  League  for  the  Taxation  of  Land  Values. 
376-377,  Strand,  W.  C,  London. 

VERRIJN,  STUART  COENRAAD  ALEXAN- 
DER: Professor  of  economics  and  of  industrial 
law  at  the  Academy  of  Technology  at  Delft ;  bom 
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1865  at  Weesp,  Holland.  He  received  the  doc- 
tor's degree  in  law  and  political  sciences  at  the 
University  of  Amsterdam  in  1890,  and  was  ap- 
pointed instructor  in  economics  at  the  School  of 
Commerce  the  same  year.  He  was  also  one  of 
the  directors  of  the  Statistical  Institute— a  pri- 
vate institution  founded  by  the  Statistical  As- 
sociation in  that  city.  In  i8q2  he  became  secre- 
tary of  the  Central  Commission  of  Statistics  at 
The  Hague,  and  in  18^9  was  appointed  director 
of  the  Central  Bureau  of  Statistics — a  govern- 
ment institution  founded  *on  the  reorganized 
Central  Commission, 

In  politics  he  is  a  liberal.  In  respect  to  the 
social  question  he  believes  that  the  amehoration 
of  social  conditions  depends  more  on  the  mental 
and  moral  improvement  of  the  working  men 
themselves  than  on  the  interference  of  the  state. 
Author  of  numerous  articles  and  papers  in  vari- 
ous periodicals,  mostly  in  the  Dutch  language; 
a  few  of  them  dealing  with  the  relation  between 
the  theories  of  classical  economy  and  those  of 
Marx.     Address:  Delft,  Holland, 

VIEIfNA:  Imperial  royal  capital  of  Austria- 
Hungary »  and  of  Lower  Austria.  It  dates  back  to 
the  Roman  camp  Vindobona^  which  was  erected 
owing  to  the  strategic  position  of  the  place^ 
on  the  Danube  where  the  spurs  of  both  the  Alps 
and  the  Carpathians  almost  meet.  When  the 
Romans  withdrew  in  the  fifth  century,  the  settle- 
ment became  the  prey  of  various  peoples  until 
the  twelfth  century,  when  Margrave  Leopold,  the 
Saint,  restored  it,  and  made  it  his  capital.  Since 
that  time  Vienna  lias  shared  all  the  vicissitudes 
of  the  Austrian  monarchy;  being  twice  besieged 
by  the  Turks,  and  once  nearly  taken,  1683.  Dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Maria  Theresa  and  Joseph  IL,  in 
the  eighteenth  century »  the  city  received  a  num- 
ber of  prerogatives,  and  its  population  has  since 
grown  steadily,  v4z,:  1800 — 231,050;  1840 — 356,- 
700;  1857 — ^476,222;  1869- — 607,514;  18S0 — 
704,756;  iSgo — 817,299:  or  with  the  incorpo- 
rated suburbs,  1,341,897;  190a — 1,648,335,  plus 
26,622  soldiers. 

For  administrative  purposes  the  city  is  divided 
— since  iQOO^nto  twenty  districts  or  wards, 
each  of  which  enjoys  a  certain  independence. 
The  burgomaster  and  two  vice -burgomasters  are 
at  the  head  of  the  municipal  authorities,  and  are 
restricted  in  certain  ways  by  the  governor  of 
Lower  Austria  and  by  the  emperor.  The  Com- 
munal Council  consists  of  158  members,  elected 
for  six  3^ears  in  four  groups.  In  1900  there  were 
seventy  Christian  Socialists,  eighteen  Liberals, 
and  two  Socialists  in  this  boily ;  this  is  the  legisla- 
tive body  with  the  prerogative  of  initiative.  The 
twenty-two  aldermen  form,  with  the  burgo- 
master and  the  two  vice-burgomasters,  the  ex- 
ecutive body;  they  appoint  and  supervise  all 
officials;  they  are  elected  by  and  from  mem- 
bers of  the  Communal  Council.  The  number  of 
officials  under  their  supervision  was  (igoo)  2,471 
with  salaries  aggregating  6,500,000  kronen — - 
$1,300,000.  The  city  is  supplied  with  excellent 
water  from  the  mountains*  which  is  conducted  in 
some  cases  at  a  distance  of  95,5  kilo- 
meters by  means  of  atjueducts,  one 
of  which  is  twenty-live  meters  high. 
The  total  cost  of  the  plant  was,  up  to 
1900,  127,320,000  kr.  There  are  six 
municipal  abattoirs,  which  draw  chiefly  from  the 
central  market  of  St.  Marx,  covering  thirty-one 
hectars.     In  1900  there  were  killed  279,670  cat- 
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tic,   207,362  calves,  563.302  hogs,  62,285  lambs, 
107,764  sheep,  24,618  horses,  and  23  donteys. 

The  finances  of  the  city  are  good.     Properi 
in    1900:    360,314,766   kr. ;    debts,    308,806.4. 
revenues:     receipts,    164,663,076    kr. ;    expen* 
tare,  the  same.    The  city  made  handsome  pro' 
on    its    transportation  'system,    4,422,047 
non-navigable  watercourses,  2,816,769;  canaliza- 
tion,  2,173,557;  markets,   1,701,502;  cemeteries, 
1,124,303;  water  tax.  6,069,367.     The  princi    ^ 
occupations  are  :  Clothing  industries.  202,437  p 
pie;  commerce,  137.318;  transportation,  106,35^ 
woodworking,  86.013;  court,  state,  and  city  ofi 
cials,  86,082 ;  own  income,  85,301 ;  various  tradi 
85,512;  iron  and  steel.  62,119;  biiilding  trad* 
60,816;  food,  46,4^8;  textiles,  36,783;  professioi 
32,784;  paper  and  leather,  29,576. 

The  city  has  a  large  commerce  in  grain  and 
cattle,  and  is  excellently  served  by  railroads  and 
several    steamship    fines.     The    railroad    depots 
have  recently  been  connected  by  means  of  a  belt 
line.     Numerous  banks,  particularly  the  Austro- 
Hungarian,  facilitate  commerce  and  assist  ind 
tries ;  there  are  94  savings-banks  and  loan  as! 
ations;  21  Konsum^Vereine  with  64,^2'^  mem      _ 
and   4,710,000   kr.   assets;   90   cooperative  soci- 
eties  with    9,373    memljers   and    25,610,000    kr 
assets.     The  four  municipal  savings-banks  ha" 
574,588  depositors  and  542.980,000  kr.  deposi 
Life-  and  accident-insurance  is  taken  care  of 
35  companies;  besides  numerous  sick-benefit  or- 
ganizations.    There  are  46  hospitals  for  various 
kinds  of  diseases;  20  orpihan  asylums;  3  houses  of 
refuge  for  vagrants  and  poor  (1900 — 88,493  ^^ 
mates),  etc.     Over  800  benevolent  societies  wii '^ 
more  than   50,000  members  minister  to  varioi 
and  numerous  needs  of  the  sick  and  poor.     The 
9  city  poor  funds  had  an  income  of   7,056,110 
kr.;    6,479,684    expenses,    and    property    worth 
40,920,000.     The  1.343  institutions  for  the  poor 
have   21,380,000  kr.   property  with  878,348  kr. 
income*     About  65^500  persons  received  463,900 
kr.  from  public  funds,  and  83,430  persons  985,01 
kr.  from  private  funds  in  temporary  relief:  21,8 
persons  received  3,187,978  kr,  in  the  form  of 
nuities.    There  are  27  baths,  13  of  which  are  pub- 
Uc  and  municipal. 

The  city  has  numerous  and  excellent  schools, 
libraries,  churches,  opera-houses,   theaters,   mu- 
seums— advantages  which   bring  nearly  500,001 
visitors  to  its  hotels  every  year.     Since  the  te 
ing  down  of  the  old  walls  around  the  inner  ci 
Vienna  possesses  an  excellent  system  of  par! 
which,  added  to  the   politeness   and    bonhoi 
of  the  inhabitants,  form  strong  attractions 
many  Continentals  and  Englishmen. 

VIVIS,  LUDOVICO:  A  Spanish  philanthropij 
who  flourished  in  the  first  half  of  the  seven teent 
century.  He  dreamed  of  a  sort  of  Utopia,  and  j| 
1635  wrote  a  book  about  it,  which  he  called  "P 
Commune  Re  rum." 

VOGEL,  SIR  JULIUS:  Twice  Premier  of  Ne 
Zealand  and  spoken  of  as  her  "institution  build 
er";  born  in  London,  1835;  educated  at  London 
University  and  the  Royal  School  of  Mines.  He 
went  to  Australia  to  practise  his  profession;  in 
Melbourne  was  soon  elected  to  the  Provincial 
Council  and  became  head  of  the  provincial  gov- 
ernment. He  soon,  however,  went  to  New  Zea- 
land, was  elected  to  the  House,  and  became 
lonial  Treasurer  (1869),  later  Postmaster-Genera 
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then  leader  of  the  House,  finally  Premier,  1873- 
1875,  and  again  in  1876,  when  he  resigned  be- 
cause of  ill  health.  From  1876-81  he  was  Agent- 
General  for  New  Zealand.  Altho  a  Conservative, 
he  introduced  in  New  Zealand  the  nationalization 
of  railways,  the  public-works  policy,  government 
life-insurance,  the  public- trust  office,  the  Austra- 
lian b^ot,  with  other  important  measures.  He 
died  in  1899. 

VOLLlfAR,  GEORGE  von:  German  Socialist: 
bom  Munich,  1850,  of  aristocratic  family,  and 
educated  by  the  Benedictine  fathers.  He  en- 
tered the  cavalry  in  1865,  and  went  through  the 
Austrian  campaign.  He  then  offered  his  sword 
to  the  Pope,  but  joined  the  Bavarian  army  in  the 
Franco-Prussian  War.  Wounded  and  crippled 
for  life,  he  set  himself  to  complete  his  education, 
and  left  the  hospital  a  Socialist.  He  edited  a 
Socialist  paper  in  Dresden.  Banished  by  Bis- 
marck's anti-Socialist  law,  he  spent  his  exile  in 
France  and  Switzerland.  In  1881  he  was  elected 
to  the  Reichstag,  but  was  arrested  and  again  ban- 
ished. In  1884  and  in  1890  he  was  returned  for 
Munich.  He  is  the  main  leader  of  socialism  in 
Bavaria,  the  first  Ueutenant  of  Bebel  and  Lieb- 
knecht,  and  belongs  to  the  more  conservative 
German  Socialists.  In  1891  he  published  "Ueber 
die,  nachsten  Aufgaben  der  deutschen  Social 
Demokratie." 

VOLUNTARYISM  is  a  system  of  social  thought 
developed  by  Mr.  Auberon  Herbert  (q.  v.),  and 
advocated  in  his  paper  Free  Life.  Mr.  Herbert 
says: 

Voluntaryism  asserts  the  sovereignty — the  self-ownership 
— of  the  individual;  denies  that  the  State,  which  is  but  a 
collection  of  individuals,  possesses  any  larger  right  to  use 
force  than  the  individual  possesses,  and.  therefore,  opposes 
all  force-action  on  the  part  of  the  State,  except  for  the  one 
purpose  of  maintaining  individual  self-ownership  by  pro- 
tectmg  person  and  property  against  violence  and  certain 
coarse  forms  of  fraud.  Th4  Free  Life  opposes  all  force-action 
by  the  State  in  matters  connected  with  religion,  education, 
health  (except  where  person  or  property  is  injured  by  an 
aggressive  act),  the  professions,  labor,  insurance,  poor-law. 
trade,  banking,  drink,  morality,  marriage,  and  the  taking  of 
money  for  public  purposes. 

The  Free  Life  believes  in  the  weapons  of  reason,  persuasion, 
and  example;  believes  in  the  infinite  development  of  ideas 
and  of  human  resource  and  invention,  where  men  are  left  free; 
believes  in  a  society  based  upon  the  friendly  exchange  of 
voluntary  services,  and  not  in  State-made  virtues  or  in  legal 
persecutions  of  each  other,  or  in  coercion  of  minorities  by 
majorities,  or  in  the  bribery  of  politicians  of  their  supporters 
out  of  private  property  or  the  common  compulsory  fund. 
It  is  opposed  to  all  forms  of  pensions  and  official  vested  in- 
terests; it  denotmces  all  public  debt  as  fatal  to  prosperity  and 
most  unrighteous  as  regards  our  successors;  it  would  sell 
public  property  and  make  every  voluntary  effort  in  order  to 
get  rid  of  existing  debt,  but  refuses  all  responsibility  for  any 
debt,  central  or  local,  incurred  after  the  year  1893. 


VOLUNTEERS  OF  AMERICA,  THE:  Founded 
in  1896  by  General  and  Mrs.  BalUng^on  Booth. 
The  organization  adopts  a  military  discipline, 
combined  with  a  democratic  constitution.  It 
has  nearly  one  hundred  self-supporting  posts  and 
companies,  exclusive  of  the  philanthropic  and 
sociological  centers. 

The  Volunteer  Prison  League,  organized  by 
Mrs.  BalUngton  Booth  (1895),  has  branches  in 
twenty-two  state  prisons  and  embraces  40,000 
men.  By  correspondence  and  speech,  this  league 
is  in  touch  with  tens  of  thousands  of  men  and 
women  all  over  the  country  for  their  moral  and 
spiritual  betterment.  It  has  established  three 
Hope  Halls  (homes  for  released  convicts  until 
they  can  procure  work),  at  Flushing,  L.  L,  Fort 
Dodge,  Iowa,  and  Chicago,  111.  Seventy-six  per 
cent  of  those  passing  through  these  homes  have 
done  well. 

In  connection  with  the  above,  there  are  many 
philanthropic  branches  of  work,  such  as  employ- 
ment bureaus,  wood-yards,  industrial  depart- 
ments, cooperative  stores,  the  work  of  renovating 
second-hand  furniture,  supplying  of  coal,  distri- 
bution of  milk,  women's  sewing  classes,  reading- 
rooms,  hospital  nursing,  fresh-air  camps,  distri- 
bution of  clothing,  and  many  other  benevolent 
and  needed  efforts  that  are  too  numerous  to 
mention. 

The  following  is  a  statement  by  General  Bal- 
Ungton Booth  of  the  work  for  1906,  furnished  for 
the  Encyclopedia: 

The  eleventh  year  of  our  work  has  not  been  a  backward  one 
in  the  cause  of  philanthropy  under  the  Volunteer  standard. 
In  connection  with  our  Central  Homes  and  Institutions,  there 
have  been  362,812  lodgings  provided.  There  were  480.318 
free  meals  given,  and  275,084  paid  meals,  making  a  total  of 
755.30a  meals.  These  are  apart  from  the  many  thousands 
of  meals  provided  at  Thanksgiving  and  other  seasons  of  the 
year. 

Some  idea  of  the  magnitude  pf  the  work  of  the  Volunteers 
in  the  prison  world  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  since  its  oi^niza- 
tion  there  have  been  registered  in  the  Volunteers'  Prisoners' 
League  60,000  members.  The  league  is  now  established  in 
twenty-seven  penal  institutions,  but  in  addition  to  the  above 
figures  many  hundreds  of  the  men  and  their  relatives  and 
wives  are  in  touch  with  the  league  by  correspondence  and 
visitation,  and  the  moral  and  spiritual  uplift  reaped  amid 
the  poverty  and  temptation  of  our  great  cities  has  considerably 
grown. 

Perhaps  no  phase  of  the  Volunteer  work  has  more  forcibly 
demonstrated  its  need  than  that  of  the  hospital  work.  In 
all  17,260  outdoor  and  dispensary  patients  have  been  treated 
during  the  last  year;  47,819  visits  have  been  made  by  patients 
to  the  dispensary  alone;  40,286  individual  cases  were  treated 
in  the  hospital  and  dispensary  since  June  9,  1905 — a  total 
of  not  less  than  114.785  cases. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  add  that  it  would  be  little  short  of  a 
serious  oversight  for  me  to  overlook  the  fact  that  the  in- 
defatigable labors  of  the  officers  and  workers  of  the  Volunteers 
of  America  have  resulted  in  the  truly  encouraging  report  that 
we  have  reached  over  4,000,000  hearers. 

President:  BalUngton  Booth.  Address:  34 
West  Twenty-eighth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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WABSWORTH,  JOHN:  Member  British  Par- 
liament, of  Labor  Party  for  Hallamshire,  West 
Riding,  S.  Yorkshire;  bom  1850;  worked  in  the 
mines  at  Thomcliffe  and  Wombwell  as  miner 
and  check  weighman.  He  was  elected  secretary, 
president,  and  delegate  for  the  Whamcliffe  Silk- 
stone  branch  of  the  Yorkshire  Miners'  Association 
and  is  now  secretary  of  the  Association.  He  was 
elected  to  Parliament  in  1 906  chiefly  by  the  votes 
of  the  Miners*  Association,  assisted  by  the  Liberals. 
Address:  2  Huddersfield  Road,  Bamsley,  England. 


WAGES  (see  also  Hours  op  Labor;  Mining; 
Railroads;  Woman's  Wages):  We  consider 
the  subject  of  wages  under  three  heads:  I.  The 
Asserted  Laws  or  Theories  of  Wages;  IL  The 
Statistics  of  Wages;  IIL  Real  Wage  Conditions; 
are  they  improving  or  not  ? 

L  The  Law  op  Wages 

There  have  been  six  main  theories  presented 
as  to  the  law  or  laws  governing  wages.     Variously 
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stated  by  different  writers,  they  are  substantially 
as  follows: 

A.    THE    WAGE    FUND    THEORY 

This  theory,  suggested  by  Adam  Smith  and 
developed  by  his  followers,  is  given  up  to-day  by 
all  economists  in  its  original  form,  tho  some,  like 
Professor  Taussig,  of  Harvard  University  ("Eco- 
nomics," 1896),  assert  that  it  contains  valuable 
truth,  and  when  properly  stated  is  wholly  true. 
As  originally  stated  it  is  this:  Wages,  like  every- 
thing else,  are  governed  by  supply  and  demand, 
and  in  the  aggregate  depend  upon  the  proportion 
of  laborers  to  the  capital  available  for  employing 
labor,  this  capital  being  denominated  a  wage  fund. 
Adam  Smith  says  ('*  Wealth  of  Nations,"  book  i., 
chap,  viii.) : 

The  demand  for  those  who  live  by  wages,  it  is  evident, 
cannot  increase  but  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  the 
funds  which  are  destined  for  the  payment  of  wages. 

This  hint  his  followers  developed.  Malthus 
and  Ricardo  hold  the  same,  but  argue  that  wages 
cannot  rise,  even  by  increasing  the  wage  fund; 
because  if  the  wage  ftmd  is  increased  and  wages 
be  temporarily  raised,  population,  according  to 
Malthus,  always  pressing  on  the  limits  of  sub- 
sistence, will  be  enabled  to  expand,  and  the  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  laborers  will  increase  the 
supply  relatively  to  the  wage  fund,  and  therefore 
lower  wages.  Ricardo  says  (*  *  Principles  of  Polit- 
ical Economy,"  chap,  v.) : 

By  the  encouragement  which  high  wages  give  to  the  in- 
crease of  population,  the  number  of  laborers  is  increased, 
wages  agam  fall  to  their  natural  price,  and,  indeed,  from  a 
reaction,  sometimes  fall  below  it.  .  .  .  The  natural  price  of 
labor  is  that  price  which  is  necessary  to  enable  the  laborers, 
one  with  another,  to  subsist  and  to  perpetuate  their  race 
without  either  increase  or  diminution.  .  .  .  The  market  price 
of  labor  is  the  price  which  is  really  paid  for  it  from  the  natural 
operation  of  the  proportion  of  the  supply  to  the  demand; 
labor  is  dear  when  it  is  scarce,  and  cheap  when  it  is  plentiful. 
However  much  the  market  price  of  labor  may  deviate  from 
its  natural  price,  it  has.  like  commodities,  a  tendency  to  con- 
form to  it. 

Similarly  argue  Senior,  James  Mill,  John  Stuart 
Mill,  and  most  of  the  older  writers  of  this  classical 
school,  tho  on  this  subject,  as  on  others.  Mill  later 
somewhat  modified  his  views,  and  is  often  incon- 
sistent. 

This  wage-fund  theory  naturally  leads  to  and 
did  historically  lead  to 

B.    THE   GERMAN   SOCIALIST   THEORY  OF  THE   IRON 
LAW    OP    WAGES 

According  to  this  theory,  wages  under  compe- 
tition can  never  be  higher  than  that  which  will 
just  support  the  laborer  and  enable  him  to  re- 
new his  kind.  The  theory  directly  follows,  its 
holders  argue,  from  the  wage-fimd  theory  as 
stated  by  Ricardo.  It  is  true  that  Ricardo  him- 
self did  not  hold  this  theory,  sometimes  fathered 
upon  him.  He  held  that  the  condition  of  the 
laborer  could  be  raised  by  education,  if  he  could 
be  taught  by  moral  ways  to  avoid  overpopula- 
tion; but  the  German  Socialists  claimed  that 
under  the  intense  struggle  to  live  the  laborer 
could  not  be  sufficiently  educated,  and  that  the 
only  way  was  to  stop  the  competition  and  in- 
troduce a  socialism  which  would  lead  to  education 
rather  than  to  depend  on  education  to  lead  to 
socialism.  The  economic  condition,  they  argued, 
is  the  kev  to  all  else,  and  civilization  creeps  on  its 
belly,     ftence  they  ai^gued  that  under  competi- 


tion, by  an  iron  law  (Lassalle's  phrase)  the  con- 
dition of  the  laborer  can  never  be  one  of  more 
than  mere  existence,  and  the  only  change  for  im- 

Erovement  is  to  replace  the  competitive  system 
y  socialism. 
But  now  a  new  theory  arose — 

C.    THE     THEORY     THAT     PRODUCTION     FURNISHES 
THE  TRUE  MEASURE  OP  WAGES 

This  theory,  first  clearly  advocated  by  Presi- 
dent Walker  ("Wages  Question,"  1876),  argues 
that  the  wage-fund  theory  and  its  socialistic 
corollary  are  wholly  false,  and  wages  depend  upon 
the  productivity  of  labor.  Wages,  it  says,  are 
not  dependent  upon  capital,  because  men  without 
capital  can  and  often  do  employ  labor,  provided 
they  can  know  that  the  laborers  employed  will  pro- 
duce enough  value  to  enable  them  to  pay  the 
laborers  out  of  the  product  and  leave  a  balance 
for  the  employer.  Employers  are  able  to  do  this 
— as  often  on  a  farm — by  giving  the  laborer 
merely  his  board  till  the  harvest  comes,  and  then 
paying  him  more  out  of  the  harvest  his  labor  has 
produced.  Or  he  can  do  it  by  borrowing  capital, 
provided  out  of  the  product  of  labor  he  can  pay 
for  the  capital  borrowed,  the  laborers  themselves, 
and  leave  a  profit  for  himself.  Hence  wages 
depend  on  product.  Says  President  Walker 
("Wages  Question,"  chap,  viii.) : 

The  popular  theory  of  wa^es  ...  is  based  upon  the 
assumption  that  wages  are  paid  out  of  capital,  the  saved 
results  of  the  industry  of  the  past.  Hence,  it  is  argued, 
capital  must  furnish  the  measure  of  wages.  On  the  con- 
trary. I  hold  that  wages  are,  in  a  philosophical  view  of  the 
subject,  paid  out  of  the  product  of  present  industry,  and 
hence  that  production  furnishes  the  true  measure  of  wages. 
.  .  .  The  employer  purchases  labor  with  a  view  to  the 
product  of  labor,  and  the  kind  and  amotmt  of  that  product 
detennine  what  wages  he  can  afford  to  pay. 

This  view  has  been  very  widely  accepted  in 
both  England  and  America.  Writers  like  Edward 
Atkinson  have  accepted  it,  ai::guing  that  the  only 
way  to  raise  wages  is  to  raise  the  product. 

Capital  must  be  paid  first,  Mr.  Atkinson  argues, 
in  order  to  induce  it  to  contribute ;  but  it  is  only 
paid  just  what  is  necessary  in  the  market  to  ob- 
tain it,  and  the  rest  of  the  product  goes  to  wages. 
The  relative  share  of  capital,  it  is  claimed,  will 
fall,  because  as  wealth  increases  the  competition 
of  capital  will  grow  more  and  more,  and  thus 
lower  the  rate  of  interest,  and  leave  more  of  the 
product  to  go  to  the  laborer.  Interest  is  lowest, 
it  is  argued,  in  the  wealthiest  countries,  and  wages 
are  there  highest.  Machinery  increasing,  the 
product  increases;  therefore,  the  share  of  the 
laborer.  Such  is,  in  brief,  the  roseate  theory  held 
to-day  by  many  economists  and  most  capitalists. 
But  few  working  men  or  radicals  accept  it. 
They  argue  that  the  facts  do  not  support  the 
theory.  They  say  it  is  true  that  the  rate  of  in- 
terest is  lowest  in  richest  countries,  but  that  the 
very  competition  of  abundant  capital  and  tem- 
porary rise  of  wages  force  capital  more  and  more 
to  employ  machinery,  and  that  on  a  large  scale, 
thus  tending  to  make  the  laborer,  and  especially 
the  skilled  laborer,  less  and  less  necessary,  and  so 
throwing  on  the  market  an  increasing  number  of 
unemployed  laborers,  whose  competition  tends  to 
lower  wages,  and  leaves  the  employer  with  a  low 
rate  of  interest,  to  yet  accumulate  lai^ge  profits  by 
multiplying  small  rates  of  profits  in  large  con- 
cerns. The  falling  in  the  rate  of  interest  does  not 
show,  say  these  critics,  a  falling  in  the  share  of 
capital.     Capital  gets  its  share,  not  only  interest. 
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but  in  dividends,  and  dividends  in  large  concerns 
may  be  very  high  where  interest  is  low.  Wages, 
then,  do  not,  so  these  critics  urge,  necessarily  rise 
and  fall  with  production,  but  are  often  lowest 
when  production  is  highest,  because  a  so-called 
overproduction  dischaiges  laborers  and  materi- 
ally lowers  their  income.  Were  it  not  for  trade, 
they  aigue,  wages  might  be  very  low  with  pro- 
duction very  laige. 

D.    THE  THBORY  THAT  WAGES   DEPEND   UPON   THE 
STANDARD    OF    LIVING 

This  theory,  bom  of  the  so-called  eight-hour 
philosophy  (see  Eight-Hour  Philosophy),  held 
to-day  by  most  American  trade-unionists,  ex- 
cept those  who  are  Socialists,  and  developed  at 
length  by  Mr.  George  Gunton  (q.  v.)  in  his  various 
writings,  argues  that  wages  depend  upon  what 
the  workingman  considers  the  lowest  level  upon 
which  he  can  live.  Competition,  it  aigues,  can 
reduce  wages  to  the  lowest  limits  he  will  work 
for,  but  not  lower,  because  he  will  then  starve 
rather  than  work,  or  so  strenuously  organize  that 
wages  will  have  to  rise.  What  he  will  work  for 
depends  u|>on  the  standard  of  living  in  the  differ- 
ent countries  and  trades  concemea.  An  Amer- 
ican wiU  starve  or  strike  rather  than  accept 
Chinese  wages,  because  the  American  standard 
of  living  demands  higher  wages.  The  price  of 
labor,  like  all  other  commodities,  depends  on  the 
cost  of  production.  A  skilled  laborer  receives 
more  than  an  unskilled,  because  it  costs  more  to 

Sroduce  and  maintain  him  in  the  standard  of 
ving  necessary  to  his  being  a  skilled  laborer.  A 
Chinaman  receives  low  wages,  because  he  will 
live  in  a  low  way.  Wages  in  crafts  which  cannot 
be  prosecuted  aU  the  year  are  per  day  higher  than 
those  in  crafts  which  can  be  prosecuted  all  the 

£5ar  round,  because  in  a  portion  of  the  year  the 
borer  has  to  earn  enough  to  keep  him  all  the 
year.  Wages  in  trades  where  the  wife  and  child 
as  well  as. the  man  habitually  work  (as  in  the 
cotton  trade)  are  lower  than  trades  where  women 
and  children  do  not  work,  because  the  wage  of  the 
wife  and  child,  supplementing  the  man  s  wage, 
enables  the  family  to  maintam  the  standard  of 
living  of  their  class  without  the  man's  wage  alone 
equaUng  that  amount.  City  wages  are  higher 
than  country  wages,  because  it  costs  more  in  the 
city  to  live  on  the  same  plane  of  living  as  in  the 
cotmtry.  Wages  in  piece-work  are  in  the  long 
run  the  same  as  in  day-work,  because  lyider  com- 
petition the  employer  cannot  pay  higher  wages 
than  the  workman  can  be  obtained  for,  and  tmder 
competition  the  workman  will  always  work  imder 
any  system  for  that  which  will  enable  him  to 
secure  the  standard  of  living  he  considers  neces- 
sary. All  these  cases  show,  argue  the  holders  of 
this  theory,  that  wages  in  any  country  and  in  any 
trade  depend,  not,  as  the  Socialists  say,  on  what 
will  just  support  and  renew  the  laborer's  life,  but 
on  what  will  maintain  and  renew  his  life  accord- 
ing to  the  standard  of  Hving  he  considers  neces- 
sary. The  one  way  to  raise  wages,  therefore, 
argues  this  school  of  thought,  is  to  raise  the  la- 
borer's standard  of  living. 

But  this  theory,  like  all  the  others,  has  its 
critics.  It  is  argued  that,  however  hard  the 
laborer  tries  to  maintain  his  standard,  men  will 
lower  their  standard  rather  than  starve,  and  that 
when  machinery  discharges  men,  men  will  work 
for  wages  which  will  support  life  even  far  below 
the  stc^dard  of  living  in  their  trade  and  coimtry, 


and  hence,  by  their  competition,  lower  all  wages. 
In  some  skilled  trades  mtelligent  workmen,  by 
labor  combinations,  may  long  keep  up  their  stand- 
ard of  wages;  but  unskilled  laborers  cannot. 
Wages  thus,  say  these  critics,  do  not  so  much 
depend  on  the  standard  of  living  as  the  standard 
of  living  depends  on  the  wages  men  can  secure. 

E.  HENRY  George's  theory  of  wages 

Henry  Geoige  says  ("Progress  and  Poverty"): 

Wages  depend  upon  the  margin  of  production  or  upon 
the  produce  which  labor  can  obtain  at  the  highest  point  of 
natural  productiveness  open  to  it  without  the  payment  of 
rent. 

Wages  cannot  be  lower,  he  aigues,  than  men 
can  get  by  working  for  themselves,  without  pay- 
ing rent,  because  men  prefer  to  work  for  them- 
selves, and  will  only  work  for  an  employer  pro- 
vided he  will  pay  more  than  they  get  bv  working 
for  themselves.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Geoige 
also  aigues,  employers  will  not  pay  more  than 
just  enough  to  secure  the  laborer,  because  under 
competition  they  cannot  pay  more  than  they 
have  to.  If  they  do  pav  more  somebody  else  will 
pay  less,  and  so*  be  able  to  undersell  them,  and 
force  them  to  pay  lower  wages. 

Therefore  the  one  way  to  raise  wages,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Geoige,  is  to  give  men  opportunity  to 
labor  without  paying  rent. 

But  this  theory,  in  its  turn,  is  contradicted  by 
the  facts.  Wages  are  not  the  highest  where  there 
is  most  free  land ,  but  where  there  is  least.  Wages 
are  highest  not  in  the  center  of  Africa,  but  in  New 
York  City.  If  it  be  said  that  in  Africa  the  laborer 
gets  a  larger  proportion  of  his  produce  than  in 
New  York  City,  it  may  be  true,  but  nine  tenths  of 
thirty  cents  is  less  than  three  tenths  of  $3.  The 
presence  of  capital  and  machinery  enables  the 
employer  to  pay  not  only  higher,  but  much  higher 
wages  than  the  employer  can  make  on  land  with- 
out capital  at  the  margin  of  production.  It  is 
true  that  the  competition  of  latx)r  tends  to  lower 
wages,  but  the  mere  opening  of  opportunities  in 
land  cannot  check  this  competition,  because  in 
civilized  countries  land  without  capital  is  useless, 
or  so  nearly  useless  that  those  with  capital  can 
afford  to  pay  very  much  more  for  it  than  a  man 
without  capital,  and  hence  in  the  open  market 
will  get  the  land,  whether  the  price  be  paid  to  the 
landlord,  as  imder  the  present  system  of  land 
tenure,  or  to  the  government,  under  the  single- 
tax  plan.  It  may  be  said  that  this  will  force  all 
land  to  be  used  by  those  who  can  use  it  best,  and 
so  employ  labor  and  raise  wages:  but  with 
machinery  constantly  improving  in  agriculture, 
as  in  all  trades,  the  laborer  grows  less  and  less 
necessary  to  the  employer,  and  the  competition 
of  the  laborer,  replaced  by  machinery,  can  lower 
wages  imder  a  single-tax  system  as  well  as  under 
any  other  form  of  land  tenure.  Wages,  there- 
fore, do  not  depend  on  access  to  land.  (See  Sin- 
gle Tax  and  objections.) 


p.  THE  THEORY  THAT  WAGES  DEPEND,  AS  IN  ANY 
OTHER  CASE  OP  VALUE,  ON  THE  MARGINAL 
OR  PINAL   VALUE   OP  THE   LABORER 

(For  a  full  statement  of  the  marginal  or  final 
value,  see  Value.)  This  theory  is  rather  a  way 
of  looking  at  things  than  the  statement  of  a  def- 
inite law.  It  simply  states  that  no  one  law  of 
wages  exists ;  that  wages  depend  on  the  value  to 
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the  wage-payer  of  the  laborer  he  is  considering — 
.  i.  e./on  the  margin  of  employing.  Each  worker 
will  get  what  his  labor  is  worth  to  the  employer 
at  the  time  when  his  wage  is  decided  upon.  What 
the  laborer  is  worth  de fiends  upon  the  state  of  the 
market,  the  ability  of  the  laborer,  the  standard  of 
livingt  psychological  conditions,  etc.  The  theory, 
therefore,  simply  states  that  no  definite  law  of 
wages  can  be  laid  down.  It  is  undoubtedly  a 
great  advance  on  any  other,  l>ecause  it  is  un- 
doubtedly true  that  wages  arc  the  resultant  of 
many  forces.  All  the  iibove  taws  of  wages  con- 
tain "elements  of  truth.  Those  who  argue  that 
wages  depend  on  production  are  fond  of  declaring 
the  wages-fund  theory  exploded ;  but,  as  Professor 
Taussig  says  ("Wages  and  Capital,    p  37): 

In  whatevier  sense  we  use  the  term  capital,  it  will  still 
appear  that  current  wages,  considered  with  reforcnee  to  any 
but  a  very  short  period  of  time,  are  derived  in  ihc  main  from 
capital. 

Thtis  the  wage-fund  theory  has  some  truth. 
The  Socialist  theory  has  some,  for  imder  compe- 
tition, without  on^anization,  wages  do  tend  to  what 
will  just  support  life*  So  with  all  the  theories. 
The  standard  of  living,  the  margin  of  produc- 
tion, the  productivity  of  labor,  do  all  afifect  wages* 
Wages  are  the  resultant  of  many  economic  forces. 
This  seems  to-day  all  that  economy  can  say. 

II.  Statistics  of  Wages 

A.    THE    UNITED   STATES 

The  best  general  statements  of  wages  in  the 
United  States  are  undoubtedly  those  of  the  U.  S. 
Bufteau  of  Labor.  (See,  however.  Section  III.) 
We  quote  ffom  the  latest  statement  of  the  bureau 
as  to  wages  (Bulletin  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Labor,  July  1907).  Tt  must  be  remembered, 
however,  that  these  le turns  are  only  for  manu- 
facturing, and  even  in  that  only  report  for  the 
large  industries  and  in  the  main  the  larger  es- 
tabUshments,  a  result  necessitated  by  the  expense 
and  difficulty,  amounting  to  impossibility,  of  cov- 
ering the  whole  field,  and  particularly  the  scat- 
tered industries,  those  most  irregular  and  least 
organized,  such  as  agriculture,  mining,  and  com- 
merce, and  the  smaller  industries  and  establish- 
ments. But  this  means  that  the  low  wages  of 
perhaps  a  majority  of  the  people  do  not  appear  in 
these  returns,  as  m  agriculttine,  mining,  and  the 
unor;^anized  trades,  great  department  stores,  and 
multitudinous  small  stores  and  workshops.  The 
returns,  therefore,  tho  doubtless  true  of  the  facts 
investigated,  are  of  oecessity  limited  for  the  most 
part  to  the  higher  conditions  and  therefore  give  an 
unduly  favorable  view  for  the  whole  of  industry* 
The  report  says : 

In  maldng  the  investilFation  of  rmtes  of  w&g«  and  hours  of 
labor,  the  design  has  been  to  covtr  the  principal  distinctly'* 
wage- working  occupation*  in  the  leading  manufacturing  and 
mechanical  industncs  in  the  U.  S.  with  n  view  to  sccuTrng 
daXA.  that  would  be  representative  of  conditions  and  show 
the  trend  of  wsfics  and  hours  of  labor.  The  investigatioii 
covers  those  inclustiies  in  which  the  wages  paid  in  the  U.  S» 
in  one  year  were  Sio.ocxi.doo  or  over  as  shovm  by  the  census 
of  1 900.  The  office  and  liejd  force  available  for  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  work  has  not  admitted  of  the  extension  of  the 
tnv^tigatton  to  cover  transportation,  mining,  agriculture, 
and  the  other  great  in dtistrifll  groups*  ,  ,  . 

The  hours  of  labor  given  in  this  report  reprfesent  the  regular 
full-time  hours  of  the  occupation — that  Is.  the  time  that  the 
employees  as  a  class  were  engaged  in  work.  No  account  has^ 
been  taken  ot  time  lost  by  individual  employees  because  of  a 
desire  not  to  work,  of  bad  weather,  or  c^  skck  work.  It  is 
no  part  of  the  purpose  of  tbis  article  to  nieasure  the  amount 
of  unemploymeTit,  and  it  rnust  not  be  inferred  that  all 
employees  engaged  in  the  establiflhrneota  reported  in  this 
ftrbde  worked  full  time.  .  .  . 


Wages  in  Reprbsbntativb  Industries.  U.  S..  1906 


Occupation  and 
Geographical  Division 

i2 
og 

^1 

if 

1' 

li 

Bakers,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

48 
ao 
44 

1.078 
204 
742 
131 
202 

61 .24 
59  89 

57-47 
65.43 
59.38 

$0.2465 
.2440 
.2566 
.2208 
•3293 

South  Atlantic 

North  Central 

South  Central 

Western 

United  States 

148 

2.3S7 

60.01 

.2552 

Blacksmiths,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

II 

i 
i 

'I 
•i 

a6 

56.21 

57.68 
58.88 
53.46 

.2776 
.2500 
.2962 
.2739 
.3598 

South  Atlantic 

North  Central 

South  Central 

Western 

United  States 

31 

94 

56.06 

Boot  and  Shoe  Workers  {Fac- 
tories) 
Closers-on.  female: 

North  Atlantic 

29 

IS 

177 
107 

56.09 
57.79 

56.73 

.1885 
.1787 

North  Central 

United  States 

44 

284 

.1848 

Cutters,  outsole,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

23 
13 

61 

56.86 
57-97 

.  2627 
.2507 

North  Central 

United  States 

36 

164 

57.27 

.2582 

Goodyear  stitchers,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

25 

IS 

210 

los 

55.21 
57. 57 

North  Central 

.3909 

United  States 

40 

31s 

56.00 

.3850 

Vampers.  male: 

North  Atlantic 

14 

5 

148 
22 

54.89 
56.55 

North  Central 

United  States 

19 

170 

55. 10 

.3124 

Vampers,  female: 

North  Atlarftic 

31 
IS 

425 
282 

56.14 
57.55 

North  Central 

.2117 

United  States 

46 

707 

56.70 

Bricklayers,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

73 
31 
64 
27 
20 

2,035 

637 

1.679 

45.74 
49  38 
46.90 
49.61 
44.98 

.6091 
.5731 
.6117 
.6031 
.8263 

South  Atantic 

North  Central 

South  Central 

Western 

United  States 

21S 

5.104 

46.82 

.6205 

Cabinet-makers,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

17 

6 

34 

I 

483 

160 

775 

23 

52.74 
55.63 
56.17 
60.00 

.2942 
.2180 
.2482 
.181S 

South  Atlantic 

North  Central 

South  Central 

United  States 

S8 

1.441 

55  02 

.2592 

Carpenters,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

70 

30 
20 

2.69s 
LOSS 

2.106 

661 
651 

46.96 
49.49 
48.39 
S3. 39 
46.07 

.4194 
.3632 
.3983 
.3208 
•  5170 

South  Atlantic 

North  Central 

South  Central 

Western 

United  States 

216 

7.168 

48.26 

.4047 

Clothing  Workers  (Factories) 
Buttonhole  -  makers,  machine, 
male: 
North  Atlantic 

5 
3 

13 
24 

56.54 
55. 54 

.2434 
.2641 

South  Atlantic 

United  States 

8 

37 

55.8, 

.2568 
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OCCUFATEOH    AND 

GEookAi>HicAi.  Division 

II 

^1 

< 

Buttonhole makcT^,  machine,  fe- 
male : 
North  AtlantM-. . ............. 

3 

3 

S3 
IJ 

33 

54  ?i 
S3  % 

55  39 
54,08 

54,64 

■  '304 

Sout  h  Atlanticr. . , . . . . , 

.]^66 

North  Central. .,,  ^. .,...,... . 

.1685 

Soath  Ccntml ..,....,.., 

.  I3J3 

United  Sutes,,., ... 

1^1 

Bi 

- 1504 

Cutters,  hand.  mml«; 

North  AtUntic. 

South  Atlantic 

14 
9 

473 

53    p 
53   fra 
49,30 

3663 
.2974 

.403i 

North  Ccntml.... ........... 

United  St&tc^. 

»S 

So> 

31-47 

.36^0 

Cutten,  machine,  male: 

Ntwih  Atlantic............... 

South  Atlantic 

18 

.IS 

48.07 

-4456 
.3700 
-43S4 

North  Central..... ...... 

United  SUles. . , 

>9 

211 

49  ao 

,4379 

Finishers,  female; 

North  Atlantic 

Id 

S 

«4 

55.38 
57   93 
54-75 
54. sa 

■AW, 

South  Atlantic, , . . . . 

North  Central ........... 

South  Central............... 

0939 

United  States....... ... 

9  ID 

55   91 

.ii6g 

P^rasCT^,  male: 

North  Atlantic. 

South  Atlantic , 

13 
4 

] 

334! 

13 

54.  so 
59^^j 
S4,64 
54-46 

.ai5i 
.ti5i 
.*S7» 
.aJ53 

North  Central.,  ........,,.., 

South  Central  .          ..... 

United  States     . 

a» 

763 

55^3 

*3S73 

Seviaig'isuichlne  operators,  male: 
North  Atlantic 

T3 

4 
4 

609 
46 

54   95 
S8  64 
S4    32 

.3134 

South  Atlantic- ,     . 

North  Cenlml. / 

UiuitHi  States. ,..,..,,..,.. 

SI 

783 

55   51 

.3JII 

Bewfaig-raAchfee     Qpemtors,     fe- 
male: 
North  Atlantic ....   .      . . 

It 

3 

714 

474 
19S 

SJ.7fi 
56.07 
SS,«4 
53-9° 

.1309 
-M47 
.1665 
.1176 

South  Atlantic 

North  Central..... ...,  , 

South  Central 

United  States. ............. 

36 

I,6l3 

S4-7a 

.1417 

Cctlom  Workers  iFacionfs) 
Canitne  maehine  lenders^  malei 
North  Atlantic          ...*.,...  , 

17 

TO 
JO 

377 
J05 

3i| 

59    ■* 
63,13 
fio   97 

1^34 
.0869 
.  I3S6 

South  Atlantic 

South  C^ttal   .............. 

United  Sute«. 

SU 

fio^Si 

.1160 

Spinners,  frmme,  male: 

North  Atlantic. 

South  Atlantic 

s 

I; 
I 

134 

44, 

7 

58.8^ 
65.91 
66.00 

1 199 
.0914 
,0550 

South  Centml , , 

United  State* 

M 

I8S 

60.78: 

Spinners,  frame,  females 

North  Atlantic .,.,...,.,..... 
South  Atlantic. 

le 
J 

3-317 

I'd 

55  04 
65-4?> 
63.71 

.iiao 
.0778 

South  Central ............... 

.0666 

United  Stat^ 

39 

3.078 

60. St 

.  loaS 

Spinners,  mule,  male: 

North  Atlantic. 

11 

300 

59-37 

*  1978 

Occupation  and 
Geographical  Division 


Cotton  Workers  (Factories) 
— Continued 
Weavers,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

South  Atlantic 

South  Central 

United  States 

Weavers,  female: 

North  Atlantic 

South  Atlantic 

South  Central 

United  States 

Hod-carriers,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

South  Atlantic 

North  Central 

South  Central 

Western 

United  States 

Iron  and  Steel  {Factories) 
Bar.  hot  straighteners.  male: 

North  Atlantic 

South  Atlantic 

North  Central 

South  Central 

United  States 

Bar,  rollers,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

South  Atlantic 

North  Central 

South  Central 

United  States 

Bar,  roughers,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

South  Atlantic 

North  Central 

South  Central 

United  States 

Bessemer,  bottom- makers,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

South  Atlantic 

North  Central 

South  Central 

United  States 

Bessemer,  steel  pourers,  male : 

North  Atlantic 

South  Atlantic 

North  Central 

South  Central 

United  States 

Hot-blast  men,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

South  Atlantic 

North  Central 

South  Central 

United  States 


Lumber 

Laborers,  male: 
North  Atlantic..., 

South  Atlantic 

North  Central 

South  Central 

Western 

United  States.. 


36 


269 


16 


66 


"^1 


2.059 
106 


58.47 
65.41 
65.73 


2.757 


3.700 
S18 
342 


4.460 


3,4  2j6 

604 
2.392 

3SO 
520 


45-99 
48.96 
47.21 
52.29 
45.18 


6,392 


47.02 


63.56 
60.00 
66.67 
72.00 


179 


64.15 


81 


84 

18 

III 

18 


231 


46 


SI 


309 

763 
2.471 
1.758 


o^ 

If 

n 

< 


60.34 


58.83 
65.68 
62.47 


59  83 


63.63 
60.00 
71.72 
72.00 


66.95 


65.17 
60.00 
61.87 
72.00 


63.71 


68.70 
77.14 
66.00 
65.14 


68.74 


57.38 
80.00 
50.82 
66.00 


58.20 


84.00 
84.00 
84.00 
84.00 


84.00 


5967 
60.57 
60.17 
60.05 


1.943  60.00 


7.143  60. 12 


< 


.1689 
.1134 
.1153 


.1549 


.1481 
.0962 

.0934 


.1391 


.3228 
.2451 
•3194 
.2038 
■  4650 


.3192 


:2oi5 
.1571 
.2545 
.1366 


.2057 


.7441 
.6342 
.9820 
.9401 


.8364 


.3868 
.3512 
.5227 
.3324 


4451 


.3141 
.2239 
.3430 
.1790 


.2874 


•  5077 

.7088 
.4229 


.5658 


.1813 
.1597 
.1759 
.1547 


.1748 


.1679 
.1392 
.1747 
.1477 
.3092 


.1735 
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Occupation  and 
Geographical  Division 

• 

S 

if 

"S8 

1! 

< 

< 

Lumber — Continued 

Sawyers,  band,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

4 

a 

a6 

13 

8 

II 

4 
62 

It 

60.00 
63.00 

60.26 
60.00 
60.00 

.5136 

South  Atlantic 

.5932 

North  Central 

.5030 

South  Central        

-5658 

Western 

.4632 

United  States       

.'' 

122 

60.23 

.5082 

Marble  polishers,  male: 

North  Atlantic                    

19 
9 
14 
i6 
9 

139 
49 
149 

75 
22 

48.8s 

54. 78 
5556 
56.88 
48.36 

.2785 

South  Atlantic 

.  1943 

North  Central          

.2I30 

South  Central 

.1907 

Western * . . .  . 

.3662 

United  States 

67 

434 

53.18 

.2355 

Painters,  male: 

North  Atlantic     

66 

11 

a4 

as 

I.671 

569 

I.5IS 

47.35 
49.64 
47.45 
48.90 
45.45 

.3733 

South  Atlantic 

.3427 

North  Central 

.3918 

South  Central 

.3451 

Western 

.5011 

United  States 

axo 

4.562 

47.64 

.3842 

Plumbers,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

73 

% 

21 

833 

612 
216 
310 

46.  13 
48.92 

tut 

44.86 

.5069 
.4728 

South  Atlantic 

North  Central 

.5192 
.  SII I 

South  Central             

Western 

.7376 

United  States 

»iS 

2,216 

46.54 

.5392 

Printers  {Book  and  Job) 
Bookbinders,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

23 

17 
41 
17 
14 

220 
71 

69 

53.39 
54.17 
53.76 

.3471 

South  Atlantic 

.  ^016 

North  Central 

.3x69 
.3889 

South  Central 

Western 

United  States  

112 

903 

53.38 

.3285 

Compositors,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

47 

793 

2  30 
638 
191 
120 

50.77 
52.61 
SI.  13 
52.60 

49-33 

.3603 

South  Atlantic 

.3203 
.3443 
.3364 
.4237 

North  Central 

South  Central 

Western 

United  States 

ISS 

1,962 

SX.I9 

.3521 

Compositors,  female: 

North  Atlantic 

12 

9 

84 
33 

53.33 

53-23 

.2306 

North  Central 

.2950 

United  States 

21 

107 

53   31 

.2445 

Electrotypers,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

8 
9 

4 

85 

73 

2X 

52.2s 

52.74 
49-43 

.3807 
35" 
.4816 

North  Central 

Western 

United  States 

21 

179 

52.12 

.3805 

Linotype  operators,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

X9 
10 
20 

i 

190 

It 

14 
31 

49-32 

llil 

48.00 
48.19 

.4580 
.4123 
.4664 
.4712 
5552 

South  Atlantic 

North  Central 

South  Central 

Western 

United  States 

61 

350 

49-24 

.4654 

Press-feeders,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

Vo 

it 
18 

372 
107 
519 
137 
los 

52.48 
54.01 
53.77 
53.0s 
49.27 

.2116 

South  Atlantic 

.585 

.2392 

North  Central 

South  Central 

Western 

United  States 

JJ9 

1.340 

52.94 

.I9SX 

Occupation  and 
Gbooraphical  Division 

^1 
■il 

^1 
If 

|1 

< 

M  U 

H 

< 

Printers  (Book  and  Job)— 
Continued 
Press-feeders,  female: 

North  Atlantic 

13 

13 
10 

7 

145 
44 
6x 

27 

54.43 

54. 00 
54.00 
53.78 

.1284 

South  Atlantic 

.1X55 

.1494 

X016 

North  Central 

South  Central 

United  States 

42 

277 

54. 20 

.1284 

Proof-readers,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

32 

8 
15 
6 

93 

14 

ax 

8 

49.92 
53.64 
52.57 
48.00 

.4174 

South  Atlantic 

.3236 

North  Central , 

Western 

United  States 

51 

136 

50.60 

.4x09 

Proof-readers,  female: 

North  Atlantic 

15 

12 

?I 

51.13 
52.61 

.3086 
.2907 

North  Central 

United  States 

27 

48 

51.69 

.3019 

Stitchers,  book,  female: 

North  Atlantic 

17 

4 
20 

1 

66 

21 

'S 

18 
23 

53.56 
53.43 
53.85 
53.67 
48.26 

.1146 

South  Atlantic 

.0834 

.  X2I3 

North  Central 

South  Central 

.1114 

Western 

•  I714 

52 

226 

53.14 

.  Z20I 

Printers    {Newspaper   and    Pub- 

Compositors,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

47 
22 
44 
19 
17 

820 
279 

629 

235 
242 

47.09 
47.20 
47.24 

.4995 
.4707 
.5156 
.4994 
.6045 

South  Atlantic 

North  Central 

South  Central 

Western 

United  States 

149 

2,205 

47.25 

.5x20 

Linotype  operators,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

46 
22 
43 
19 

17 

799 

6x5 
2x7 
229 

46.74 
44.94 
47.36 
47. 71 
45.62 

.5524 

South  Atlantic 

.5531 
.5296 
.6499 
■  653s 

North  Central 

South  Central 

Western 

United  States 

147 

2,1x4 

46.68 

.5668 

North  Atlantic 

47 
22 

ti 

17 

4x0 

71 

363 

46.58 
48.25 
50.67 
52.61 
49-17 

.4636 
.3705 
.4150 
.4678 
.4517 

South  Atlantic 

North  Central 

South  Central 

Western 

United  States 

147 

954 

48.68 

.4374 

Stereotypers.  male: 

North  Atlantic 

44 
19 
40 
17 
17 

259 
54 

x86 
32 
54 

45.84 
46.78 
48.45 
49.19 
49.83 

.5324 
.4045 
.4463 
.4278 
.4843 

South  Atlantic 

North  Central 

South  Central 

Western 

United  States 

137 

585 

47.31 

.4831 

Stone-masons,  male: 
North  Atlantic 

41 
9 

n 

12 

96 
224 

33 
145 

47.75 
51.73 
48.02 
49. 18 
44.72 

.4780 
.4687 
.5269 
.4720 
.6a37 

South  Atlantic 

North  Central 

South  Central 

Western 

United  States 

100 

8x9 

4,-8. 

.5158 
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GbOOKAPBICAL    DlVlSlOT^ 

li 

h 

Str*^  and  Stwtn  {Contract  Work) 
Laboren,  male: 

North  Atlantic. ,»,,..,,..,... 

40 
17 

S.t6& 

57  .6^ 

liiil 

South  Atlantic 

1. 352 '^-l-  '-A 

North  Centnil. ....,....,,,.. 

4,147 

t.74i 

5S.  10 
SS.3I 

SO.  69 
S6.S6 

-3P73 
.164s 
-  3784 

South  CcatmL . ,...,,,.-..,. 
Western. 

United  BtAtes , . 

13^ 

14.<S(>4 

.I97r 

Municipal  Wcrk 

Laborerap  male; 

North  Atlantic , .  . 

It 

lO 
33 

t 

70 

9>o>j 

Ai.Ac 

H  3J&0 

South  AtlaDtic. , . , .  * 

J*43rSO'SS 
9,74S|4S-3» 

North  Central. ,,.,*. 

South  Central*  .*.*..,,<..... 

-1713 

.37  IS 

Western. * 

1,3  Ifr 

;a.» 

United  States ,....,  ., 

"J.S5a 

48,  7b' 

-1333 

Stmctmal  ironworkers,  male: 
North  Atlantic  .,..*.,.,...,.. 

'9 
7 

S4 
4 

n 

6t 

830 
rio 
947 

J4» 

45  ■  >5 

SI. 37 
S>  ■  74 
SS.46 

SI.  IS 

-439s 
.I13S 
.4363 

South  Atlantic .,*.*,.., 

North  Central  .*.,*..* 

South  CcQtfal * ,  . ,  . 

WeKteni.  ..*,***.,.* 

United  Stale*,  .*,..-.. . 

a,  105 

49-07 

*4J30 

T&ba££o  {Cigars} 
Btmch-makers,  machitie,  female! 

North  Atlantic.  ......,*. 

North  Central 

IS© 
146 

SJ.67 

.xtiii 
-1717 

United  States  . ,    . . 

II 

50s 

53-39 

.  1643 

Clsar^ makers,  male: 

North  Atlantic . . ,  * ,  ^  * ,  * 

e 
14 

3« 

gi4 
a  a  7 1 

414 

49-11 
39  ga 
47-34 

SS-So 

339* 

.1136 

South  Atlantic ........,, 

North  Central.  ,,,..*.... 

United  Statea.  ....*... 

3.719 

.313" 

Clear- rotlem.  hand,  male: 

North  Atlantic. ,..*.., 

South  Atlantic. .   .   . 

6 

7 
4 

169 

SI   93 
S3    15 

49   84 

.3566 

North  Cential. .  * ,.„..* 

.3557 

United  Stat« , 

11 

578 

53.01 

-1485 

Ciq^r-roUeis,  band,  females 
North  Atkatic. , . . 

JO 

i 

667 
3J3 

36 

34   77 
S6.87 
SO.T3 
46^00 

-  t79* 
.1533 
-1941 
,1183 

South  Atlantic 

North  Centtal 

Senith  Central 

United  States.  .....*.... 

ji 

<,ip» 

S4-17 

.17SS 

W&iien  and  W&rsUd  CTovnlj 
Carder*: 

North  Atlantic. ..,.....,,,, 

94 

4 
*J4 

S 
'7 

ST 

>as 
Bo 
14? 

M9 

3,333 

Sg.6S 
37-fl4 
59  04 
S6  S3 
59    ^3 
58-43 
S8.3S 
S8-SS 
58.71 
S8.i> 

Card  strippers,  mate: 

North  Atlantic ,......, 

Combe ra,  male: 

North  Atlantic. .......    . 

+  *3^i 

Combers ,  female: 

North  Atlantic ».....* 

r     1   JJ3 

0953 
.139* 

»SS7 
.  1070 
,  1079 
.  3oa4 
.(695 

Dyers.  m*le; 

North  Atlantii^, , , . , , 

North  Atlantic ........... 

Spinners,  ftame.  feoiale: 

North  Atlantic. .............. 

Spinners,  muic,  male:: 

North  Atlantic.  *,..,,.....'... 
Weavers,  male: 

North  Atlantic ....... . 

North  Atlantic. . , 

of  labor  per  week  in  1906  as  compared  with  the 
average  for  the  ten  years  from  1800  to  1899  in  each 
of  the  41  indtistries  covered  by  tnis  report : 


Idduitkt 


A^ricultumt  implements » 

Bakery,  bread ,.,,,, 

Blacksmlthin^  and  horseshoeing . . . 

Boots  and  shoes. ^  ..,..,,  . 

Brick 

Building  trades. ...... .......... 

Candy . , , . 

Carpets, *...... 

Carriages  and  wagons. , 

Cars,  steam- rail  road. ................ 

Clothing,  factory  product 

Cotton  j^oods ,.,..-..,..,,.,. 

Dyeing,  finish ingn  and  printing  textiles. 
Electrical  apparatus  and  suppUea. . . . . . 

Flour 

Fonndry  and  niaehine  shop ....,.,,  . ,  . 

Furniture 

Ga*.....,.,..,...,... 

Glass . 

Ham^s. , 

Hats,  fur. 

Hosiery  and  knit  gooda. 

Iron  and  steel,  bar. ...,.,,..  ^  ......  . 

Iron  and  steel,  BiEsaemer  convertins. . . 
Iron  and  sted.  blast-furnace. ...,..,.-, 

Leather. 

Liquors,  malt ...... 

Lumber .....,.,,. ,  . 

Marble  and  stonework. .....,.«.,..,, 

Paper  and  wood  pulp. ........... 

PlaninR-mill 

Pottery , 

Printing  and  publijshlzig.  book  and  job 
Printing  and  publishinEf  newspaper. . . . 

Shipbuilding 

Silk  goods ....,........,, 

Slaughtering  and  meat-pacldna ....... 

Streets  and  sewers,  cxsntract  work. .  ^ .  . 
Streets  and  f^wcis,  municipal  work., . . 
Tobacco,  clga^rs. .................... 

Woolen  and  worsted  goods. 

All  industries 


Wagisi 

ffoim 

per  hour. 

per  week. 

Per  cent 

Percent 

of  in- 

ofd«. 

crease 

cnftM 

39  J 

3  4 

37.4 

8.) 

19  9 

30.4 

19. 1 

40.1 

18. g 

13.9 
1S.8 
iS.s 

IS    4 

39   S 

8.D 

13, 0 

jas 

17.9 

as-^ 

3  8 

33. J 

a  1. 6 

ts-» 

aft. 4 

3S-7 

M^ 

M-i 

9.3 

87.8 

13. I 

33 -T 

ai.j 

31.  I 

ao.6 

13.9 

»S  9 

iS,4 

17    7 

9.9 

If   » 

39  8 

14  9 

31-I 

a4^o 

1-4 

4-6 


Increase. 


'  Not  reported. 


The  following  table  shows  the  per  cent  of  in- 
crease or  decrease  in  wages  per  hour  and  in  hours 


In  studying  these  tables  of  wages,  the  expla- 
nation at  the  beginning  must  always  be  remem- 
bered. They  are  only  true  of  the  more  highly 
oreamsed  industries . 

Yet,  according  to  the  census  (vol.  "Employees 
and  W^es/'  p,  6x6),  11  per  cent  of  the  male 
workers  over  sixteen  years  of  age  in  the  New 
England  cotton-mills  receive  less  than  $300  per 
year.  Dr.  Peter  Roberts  says  that  60  per  cent 
of  the  workers  in  the  anthracite  coal  region  do  not 
receive  $450  per  year  ("Anthracite  Coal  Com- 
munities , "  p .  346).  Robe  rt  H  un  te  r  says  that  the 
mass  of  unskilled  workers  in  the  North  receive 
less  than  $460  a  year  and  in  the  South  less  than 
$300  (•  Poverty  "p.  53). 

In  computing  the  figures  for  the  stunmary  for 
the  U.  S.,  each  industry  has  been  given  a  weight 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  wages  paid  there- 
in, as  shown  by  the  U  S.  census  of  goo.  This 
was  deemed  to  be  the  most  eqititable  method  of 
making  allowance  for  the  greater  or  less  impor- 
tance of  the  several  industries.  The  agricultural 
implement  industry  is  an  important  industry, 
but  by  no  means  so  great  as  the  build  tug  industry 
of  the  cotintry;  therefore  allawance  for  the  im- 
portance of  each  industry  was  deemed  necessary, 
and  the  most  satisfactory'  method  of  weighting  it 
believed  to  be  the  weighting  in  proportion  to  the 
wages  paid  in  the  several  industnes.     In  com- 
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puting  this  weighted  average  the  relative  number 
or  index  for  a  year  for  each  industry  was  multi- 
plied by  the  wages  paid  in  each  industry,  respect- 
ively, as  shown  by  the  U.  S.  census  of  1900,  ex- 
prest  in  the  nearest  $100,000.  The  products 
were  then  added  and  the  sum  divided  by  the  total 
wages  paid  in  the  industries  represented. 

The  following  table  shows  the  relative  weight 
accorded  to  each  industrv : 


INDUSTRY 

Agricultural  implements 

Bakery,  bread 

Blacksmithing  and  horseshoeing. 

Boots  and  shoes 

Brick 

Building  trades 

Candy 

Carpets 

Carriages  and  wagons 

Cars,  stcam-railr  jad 

Clothing 

Cotton  goods 

Dvein^  and  printing  textiles 

Electrical  apparatus  and  supplies 

Flour 

Foundry  and  machine  shop 

Furniture 

Gas 

Glass 

Harness 

Hats,  fur 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods 

Iron  and  steel 

Leather 

Liquors,  malt 

Lumber 

Marble  and  stone  work 

Paper  and  wood  pulp 

Planing-mill 

Pottery 

Printing  and  publishing 

Shipbuilding 

Silk  goods 

Slaughtering  and  meat-packing . . . 

Streets  and  sewers 

Tobacco,  cigars  and  cigarettes 

Woolen  and  worsted  goods 

Total 


Weight 

335 

379 
180 
59» 

319 
*  3,137 
XO9 
III 
398 
1. 194 

794 
867 
137 

303 
177 
1,833 
436 
134 

371 
107 

344 

I,308 

336 

258 

1,046 

387 

307 

327 
177 
843 
348 

3IQ 

339 

*39S 

409 

448 


17.373 


*  Includes  census  figures  for  carpentering,  masonry,  paint- 
ing and  paper  hanging,  and  one  half  of  roofing,  architectural 
iron,  electrical  construction,  and  tinsmithing. 

^  Includes  census  figures  for  wool  hats. 

^  Estimated  from  wages  paid  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

[Relative  numbers  on  basis  of  average  for  1890-1899—  looc] 


V»A& 


1890 

t^a 
i|9J 
lt94 
1895 

1899 
1900 
iget. 

190J 

1905 
1906. 


g4 
97 
99 
99 
54 
96 

^8 

IDO. 
106. 
II? 

119 

136. 

125. 
143 


100  r  7 
100.5 

lOP .  5 

9g.B 
100,1 

99  » 
S9-6 

99.  a 
9S.7 
9B.  t 
97.3 
96.  t 
9i'9 
9S-9 
»5-4 


JOCI.3 
roo .  J 
100, 8 
300.9 
&7,9 

99  7 
99.6 
TOO 

ID3  .0 

JOS  5 

]  13,3 

1x6.3 

117 
iIS.9 

134 


si 


I 

05  1^ 


101 
lod , 
toi , 

9S, 

99 
99 
99 

lot. 

104. 

los  - 

109. 

113. 
tt?. 

rJ4 
118. 


lOJ 

tot, 
104 

99 
91 
9$ 
96, 
9S. 
99 
tof , 
10  S 

1  lO, 
I  JO, 

tit. 
lit. 
f  IS- 


Purchasing 

power 
measured  by 
retail  prict^s 
of  food,  of— 


&^ 


97*9 
96.6 

9^  9 

9& 
100.5 
104 -4 
103,4 
10  rS 
10?.  5 
104   4 

I03,7 
IDI  .1 

IOS.4 
104. 

[os« 
107  1 


Is  4 


9B.6 
97.1 

99-4 
96.0 
9B ,  O 
100.6 
104,3 

103.  D 

10  r,  3 

ID  I  * 
TOJ,0 
TOO.  7 

9S,  ^ 

[QI.B 

100 -4 
to[ .  4 
roji ,  4 


The  foregoing  table  shows  for  the  years  1890  to 
1906  the  relative  wages  per  hour,  the  relative 
hours  of  labor  per  week,  the  relative  number  of 
employees  covered  by  the  report  in  the  establish- 
ments investigated,  the  relative  retail  prices  of 
food,  and  the  relative  full-time  weekly  earnings 
per  employee  and  relative  purchasing  power  of 
hourly  wages  and  of  full-time  weekly  earnings  per 
employee  as  measured  by  retail  prices  of  food. 

The  relative  numbers  shown  are  percentages, 
the  base  (loo.o)  being  the  average  for  the  ten 
years  1890  to  1899. 

Agricultural  Wages 

Farm  Laborers 

(From  United  States  Bulletin  of  Department  of  Labor,  No.  29) 


Wages 


Wages  per  month,  with 
out  board,  by  the 
yean  1S99 - 

With  board 

Wag<!S  per  day  in  har- 
ves^t.  without  board, 
1899.  ■  —    -  * ' ' 

With  board 

Wages  outstde  of  har- 
vtist  for  day,  without 
board 

With  board,.. 


Ver- 
mcmt 


17-65 


1,74 
j.4t 


Pefln* 

syl- 
vania 


North 
Caro- 


ai.74 
U.84 


i.ao 


I.  IS 
.14 


1 1 .96 
8.es 


17  S4 


««8 


I0W& 


1. 75 
1,47 


Ore- 


39  64 
j  1 ,  09 

47 


J   3S 


Average  Wages  of  Farm  Laborers  in  the  United  States 

(From   Bulletin  of  the   U.   S.   Department   of  Agriculture, 
"Wages  of  Farm  Labor  in  the  U.  S.") 


Per  Month 

Per  Day  OP  Or- 
dinary Labor 

Per  Day  in 
Harvest 

Year 

With- 
out 
board 

With 

board 

With- 

out 
board 

With 
board 

With- 
out 
board 

With 
board 

1890 

190a. . . . 

$18.33 

22.  14 

$12.45 
16.40 

$0.92 
113 

$0,68 
.89 

$1.30 
I   53 

$1.03 

1-34 

B.    OTHER    COUNTRIES 

Various  Estimates 

Perhaps  the  most  recent  book  which  at  all  ade- 
quately discusses  the  question  of  wages  from  an 
international  standpoint  is  Dr.  Arthur  Shad- 
well's  "Industrial  Efficiency,"  a  comparative 
study  of  industrial  life  in  England,  (jermany,  and 
America  ( 1 906) .  He  comes  to  the  conclusion  that 
(vol.  ii.,  chap,  viii.)  so-called  "average  wages" 
reached  by  averaging  skilled  and  tmskilled  wages 
in  varying  degrees  are  so  misleading  that  "the 
wage  of  the  unskilled  laborer  who  occupies  the 
same  position  in  every  country"  is  the  safest 
basis  for  international  comparison,  and  finds  the 
following  facts : 

Daily  Wage  op  Unskilled  Day  Labor.     Winter,  1902-3 

(in  industrial  centers) 


Actual 

Average 

Per  cent 

England 

$0.75-1.00 
.62-    .75 
.75-1-75 

$0.87 

.68 

1.25 

Germany 

United  States 

78.6 
142.8 

1267 
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Wages  and  Hours  op  Labor  in  Lbadino  Occupations  in  the  United  Staxbs  and  in  Europe,  1890  and  1903 
(Compiled  from  the  Bulletin  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  for  July.  1904) 


Blacksmiths 

Boiler- makers 

Bricklayers , 

Carpenters 

Compositors 

Hod-carriers 

Iron-molders 

Laborers,  general 

Machinists , 

Painters,  house.. 

Plumbers , 

Stone-masons . . . , 


Year 


1890 
1903 
1890 
1903 
1890 
1903 
1890 
1903 
1890 
1903 
1890 
1903 
1890 
1903 
1890 
»9«>3 
1890 
1903 
1890 
1903 
1890 
1903 
1890 
1903 


Wages  per  Hour 


United 
Sutes 


$0.2677 
.3962 

.2594 
.2848 

.4316 
.5471 

.2713 
3594 
.3980 
.4467 

.2259 

.2863 
.2540 
.3036 

.1507 
.1676 

.2413 
.2709 

.2680 
.3450 
.3464 
.4371 
.3722 
.4486 


Great 
Britain 


$0.1652 
.1740 
•  X595 
.1719 

.1757 
.  2062 

.  1690 
.2028 
.1572 
.1795 
.1217 
.  1250 
.1678 
.1787 
.0948 
.  1019 

.1534 
.1677 
.1554 
.1774 

.1757 
.2027 

.1774 
.2078 


Ger- 
many 


$0. 1175 
.1237 
.0986 
.1123 
.  1 103 
.1328 
.1025 
.1301 
.1065 
.1411 

.0675 
.0849 
.  1009 

(») 
.0641 
.0797 

.0973 
.  1310 

.0934 
.1194 
.0946 
.1148 
.  1 103 
.1328 


France 


$0.1474 
.  1629 

.1417 
.1455 
.1277 
.1325 
•  1544 
.1544 
.1207 
•1303 
.0965 
.0965 
.  XII9 
.1310 
.0965 
.0965 
.1256 
.1326 
.1231 
.1255 
.1501 
.1501 
.1404 
.1448 


Belgium 


$0.0742 
.0753 
.0700 
.0845 

.0713 
.0712 

.0788 

.0955 

.0471 

(>) 

(») 
.0693 

•  0524 
.0549 


.0603 
.0667 

.0793 
.0784 
.0700 
.0845 


Hours  per  Week 


United 
States 


59-41 
56.65 

59.25 
56.24 

53-22 

47.83 
55.94 
49-41 

53-15 
49.81 

52.78 
47.98 

59  51 
56.80 

59-02 
56.13 
59-52 
56. 12 

55-23 
48.89 

54-33 
48.97 
54.54 
49-54 


Great 
Britain 


54.00 
53.67 
54.00 
53-67 
52.67 
51. 83 
52.67 
50.17 

54.33 
50.67 

52.67 
51.83 
54.00 
53.67 

54.17 
52.50 
54.00 
5367 

54.33 
51 .00 

50.00 
49-17 
SI  .00 
50.17 


Ger- 
many 


62  .00 
59  90 
64.00 
60.00 

57.50 
56.50 

59-41 
5530 
57.40 
51.08 

59-75 
59.50 
60.00 

(») 
59  98 
56.36 
64.00 
60.00 

56.50 
56.25 

59-75 
56.68 

59.75 
56.50 


France 


60.34 
60. 19 

63.00 
61.50 
63.00 
63.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
66.00 
63.91 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
6x  .90 
61.50 
60.00 
60.00 
63.00 
54.00 
66.00 
66.00 


Bel- 
gium 


60.00 
60.00 
62,00 
62.00 
64.87 
64.73 
60.00 
54.00 
92.00 

(0 

0) 
60.00 

63.00 
63.00 


66.00 
66.00 
60.00 
60.00 
62  .00 
62.00 


*  No  data  obtained. 
The  wages  and  hours  of  labor  shown  for  the  United  States  are  for  blacksmiths  in  the  foundry  and  machine-shop  industry,  j 
The  wages  and  hours  of  labor  shown  for  the  U.  S.  are  for  carpenters  in  the  building  industry.  ' 

The  wages  and  hours  of  labor  shown  for  the  U.  S.  are  for  compositors,  newspaper. 

The  wages  and  hours  of  labor  shown  for  the  U.  S.  are  for  iron-molders  in  the  foundry  and  machine-shop  industry. 
The  wages  and  hours  of  labor  shown  for  the  U.  S.  are  for  laborers  in  the  building  industry. 
The  wages  and  hours  of  labor  shown  for  the  U.  S.  are  for  machinists  in  the  foundry  and  machine-shop  industry. 


He  finds  this  general  proportion  approximated 
in  several  skilled  trades,  for  instance,  in  the  metal 
trades,  and  concludes  that  in  general  German 
wages  are  about  four  fifths  and  American  wages 
seven  fifths  of  English  wages,  tho  (see  Expen- 
ditures) he  thinks  that  for  skilled  labor  (not  in 
general)  the  higher  cost  of  living  in  the  U.  S. 
makes  up  for  the  higher  wages  as  compared  with 
England,  tho  not  as  compared  with  Germany. 
German  wages,  however,  he  considers  to  be  some- 
what rapidly  on  the  increase. 

III.  Are  Real  Wage  Conditions  Improving? 

This  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  questions  to 
settle  and  is  very  variously  answered  by  different 
authorities  according  to  the  point  of  view : 

A.    THE    favorable    VIEW 

Most  conservative  writers  maintain  that,  how- 
ever poor  the  condition  of  the  wage-worker  is 
to-day,  he  is  at  least  far  better  off  than  ever  be- 
fore in  the  world's  history.  Mr.  John  Rae  ad- 
duces evidence  in  his  "Contemporary  Socialism" 
(ist  ed.,  p.  390)  "to  show  how  greatly  improved 
the  working-class  standard  of  living  now  is  from 
what  it  was  200  years  ago  in  the  good  old  times 
Socialist  writers  like  to  sing  of . "     He  says : 

If  poverty  were  increasing  with  the  increase  of  wealth,  it 
would  show  itself  either  in  an  increase  of  pauperism  or  in  a 
decUne  in  the  general  standard  of  living  among  the  laboring 
classes  or  in  a  fall  in  the  average  duration  of  life,  and  these 
symptoms  would  be  most  acute  in  the  countries  that  are  the 
most  wealthy  and  progressive.  To  prove  that  these  svmp- 
toms  of  increasing  poverty  do  not  exist,  he  quotes  Sir  M. 
Hale  and  Gre^fory  iCing,  writers  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
to  show  that  m  their  day  one  out  of  every  ten,  or.  including 


children,  one  out  of  every  six,  received  alms.  To-day  Mr. 
Rae  says  it  is  only  one  out  of  thirty.  Wages  at  that  time 
could  not  support  the  laborer.  Everythinjg  was  higher  then 
except  butcher  meat,  but  half  the  population  had  meat  only 
twice  a  week,  and  a  fourth  only  once.  The  laborer  lived 
chiefly  on  bread  and  beer,  and  bread  was  as  dear  as  now. 
Fuel,  light,  and  clothing  were  all  much  dearer. 

For  the  United  States,  Carroll  D.  Wright 
similarly  argues  the  improved  condition  of  the 
wage  worker.  In  his  "The  Industrial  Evolution 
in  the  United  States,"  and  in  his  article  "Wages" 
in  "Johnson's  Cyclopedia,"  he  sums  up  the  wage 
history  of  the  U.  S.  substantially  as  follows: 

In  1633  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony,  by  the  action  of 
the  general  court,  made  it  a  rule  that  carpenters,  sawyers, 
masons,  bricklayers,  tilers,  ioincrs,  wheelwrights,  mowers, 
and  other  master  workmen  should  not  receive  more  than  25. 
a  day,  the  workman  to  pay  his  own  board:  but  should  he 
elect  to  board  with  his  employer,  then  he  was  to  receive  14^. 
a  day.  The  rates  of  inferior  workmen  were  to  be  fixt  by  the 
constable.  Skilled  tailors  were  to  be  paid  i  ad. 
a  day.  poorer  ones  8c/.  At  the  close  of  the 
seventeenth  century  common  laborers  were 
paid  25.  a  day.  as  they  had  been  forty  years 
before.  At  the  close  of  the  colonial  period 
laborers  on  farms  were  paid  40  cents  a  day; 
butchers.  33 §;  carpenters,  52;  ship  and  boat 
builders,  about  90;  shoemakers.  73;  blacksmiths.  70.  Prices 
were  uneven;  there  was  no  common  market.  Wheat  might 
bring  at  one  place  5^-.  at  another  \os\  $1.  Mr.  Wright  thinks, 
could  then  buy  one  bushel  of  winter  wheat,  one  gallon  of 
common  molasses,  a  bushel  of  barley  or  of  rye.  one  and  a  third 
bushels  of  com.  A  common  grade  of  wheat  flour  was  $16 
per  barrel.  Butter,  cheese,  and  meats  were  cheaper  than 
now.  Sugar,  tea.  and  cofTee  were  dearer  than  now.  Com- 
mon necessities  were  cheap. 

After  the  colonial  period  wages  slowly  rose.  Laborers  re- 
ceived in  1790.  43  cents  a  day;  in  1800.  62^  cents;  fromiSoo  to 
1810.82  cents  i)erday;  from  iSioto  1820.  90  cents;  from  1840 
to  i86o.  from  87  J  cents  to  $1.  Carpenters  in  1790  were  paid 
less  than  60  cents  per  day;  in  1800,  over  70  cents;  in  18 10,  $1.09; 
in  1820,  $1.13;  from  1830  to  1840,  $1.40  in  the  northern  states. 
Cotton-mill  operatives  received  tmtil  1830.  44  cents  per  day; 
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just  prior  to  1840.  90  cents,  and  from  1840  to  1850.  $1.03  per 
6a,y.  Woolen-mill  operatives  were  paid  higher  prior  to  1830, 
bemK  paid  $1.12.  In  1840  carpenters  were  paid  $i.<o  per 
day  in  New  York,  and  in  1891.  $3.50.  Bricklayers  and  their 
helpers  received  $1.75  and  $x  respectively  in  185 1.  and  $a 

and  $3.50  in  189 1 .     Locomotive  engineers  and 

firemen  received  $2.14  and  $z  in  1840,  and 

Early  Put    S3. 77  &nd  $1.96  in  1891.  these  figures  being 

of  tliia        taken  from  actual  pay-rolls.     The  great  crises 

J*"  7~~        of  1837  and  1857  deprest  wage-rates,  which 

vtniuty      did    not    recover   before    1866.     Comparing 

wages  in  x86o  and  x88o,  Mr.  Wright  uses  the 

above -referred -to  Aldrich  Senate  Report, 
calling  it  "a  most  excellent  one,  and  indicates  the  general 
course  of  wages  better  than  any  other  statement  yet  made." 
According  to  this,  he  says:  "Wages  stood  at  87.7  per  cent  in 
1840  as  compared  with  zoo  per  cent  in  i860;  in  1866  they 
stood  at  152.4  per  cent  and  in  1891  at  160.7.*'  "To  be  more 
correct,  however,"  says  Mr.  Wnght,  "the  rates  should  be 
taken  in  accordance  with  the  importance  of  each  industry 
relative  to  all  industries.  ...  On  the  latter  basis  wages  have 
increased  68.6  per  cent  since  z86o  and  86.1  per  cent  since 
1840.  ...  It  is  fair  to  say  that  wages  in  the  leading  indus- 
tries of  the  country  are  80  per  cent  at  least  higher  than  they 
were  in  1840.  Very  many  wages  are  double  what  they  were 
at  that  date." 

Of  prices  Mr.  Wright  says:  "With  this  increase  there  has 
been  in  every  direction  a  decrease  in  the  working-time  of  each 

day,  and  a  general  decrease  in  the  cost  of 
^^  livmg,  taking  all  articles  into  consideration. 

Freient       The  decrease  in  the  cost  of  living,  however, 

has  not  been  equal  to  the  increase  in  wages. 

Rents  are  much  higher,  and  so  are  meats  and 
some  other  articles:  but  taking  the  wholesale  prices  of  223 
of  the  leading  articles  of  consumption,  it  is  found  that  there 
has  been  a  decrease  since  i860  of  about  6  per  cent." 

B.    THE    UNFAVORABLE    VIEW 

The  belief  that  American  wages  have  steadily- 
risen  is  largely  based  on  the  Aldrich  Senate 
Report  of  1893.  Now,  this  report  is  believed  by 
many  scholars  to  be  utterly  unreliable.  Dr. 
Spahr,  in  his  "Present  Distribution  of  Wealth  in 
the  United  States,"  argues  the  utter  worthless- 
ness  of  its  conclusions,  and  says  (p.  103) : 

The  statisticians  employed  to  summarize  the  returns  were 
to  a  hurtful  extent  in  sympathy  with  the  political  aim  of  the 
investigation.  This  criticism  in  no  degree  applies  to  Mr. 
Joseph  D.  Weeks,  whose  work  is  in  the  highest  degree  con- 
scientious and  intelligent.  But  Mr.  Weeks^  conclusions  are 
not  embodied  in  the  committee's  comprehensive  summary 
for  "all"  occupations.  It  is  this  summary  that  has  spread 
so  much  misinformation  throvtghout  the  country.  Some  of 
the  more  serious  errors  in  the  report  are  apparent  upon  a 
casual  examination.  When  any  one  at  all 
familiar  with  the  course  of  wages  in  recent 
A  FftlM  S6-  years  takes  up  the  report,  he  is  astoni^ed  to 
^^^  see  that  the  wages  of  clerl^  in  stores  have  risen 

™**  out  of  all  proportion  to  wages  in  other  in- 

dustries. In  the  metal  works,  as  he  would 
expect,  currency  wages  are  reported  to  have 
fallen  since  1873:  so.  too,  in  the  cotton  factories;  but  in  stores, 
where  the  invasion  of  women  and  girls  is  believed  to  have 
deprest  wages  to  an  unusual  extent,  he  finds  it  reported  that 
an  advance  of  nearly  40  per  cent  has  taken  place.  If,  to 
understand  the  anomaly,  he  takes  the  trouble  to  consult  the 
original  data,  he  discovers  that  for  the  metal  works  and  cotton 
factories  the  returns  covered  many  establishments  and  many 
hundreds  of  employees,  while  for  stores  the  returns  covered  but 
one  dry-goods  store  and  one  grocery,  employing  together  less 
than  thirty  clerks.  Yet  the  committee,  in  its  table  of  "simple 
averages  for  all  industries,"  made  the  uninvestigated  industry 
count  as  much  as  either  of  the  thoroughly  investigated  ones. 
And  the  committee  did  not  stop  here.  Despite  this  assumed 
rise  of  nearly  40  per  cent  in  the  wages  of  clerks,  the  table  of 
"simple  averages"  still  showed  that  currency  wages  had 
fallen  4  per  cent  since  1873.  Thereupon  the  committee  pro- 
ceeded to  make  a  table  of  "weighted  averages,"  assuming 
that  the  incredible  advance  of  40  per  cent  in  wages  had  been 
received  by  all  the  clerks  in  the  country,  and  that  since  these 
outnumbered  the  employees  in  metal  works  and  cotton-mills 
put  together,  therefore  the  returns  for  less  than  thirty  clerks 
ought  to  outweigh  those  for  more  than  1,500  metal  workers 
and  more  than  3,000  cotton  operatives.  By  this  means 
currency  wages  in  189 1  were  made  to  rise  i  per  cent  above  the 
level  in  1873. 

To  cut  short  the  criticism,  in  order  to  get  at  the  facts  re- 
ported, it  is  necessary  to  throw  away  the  work  done  by  the 
committee's  experts,  and  return  to  the  original  reports  made 
by  the  employers. 

Accepting  the  returns  of  the  report  itself.  Dr. 
Spahr  shows  that  real  wages,  instead  of  rising 


since  1873,  fell  materially  down  to  1891,  and  in 
1804  were  20  per  cent  lower  than  in  1891.  The 
only  industries  in  which  wages  rose  between  1873 
and  1 89 1 ,  according  to  the  returns  gathered  by  the 
report,  were  in  the  manufacture  of  ale,  beer,  and 
porter;  the  making  of  carriages  and  wagons;  in 
the  case  of  the  clerks  of  the  two  dry-goods  and 
grocery  stores  mentioned  above;  in  the  making  of 
paper,  of  spice,  and  of  woolens.  In  the  report 
Itself  the  facts  showing  the  fall  of  wages  in  the 
cotton  and  metal  industries  alone  cover  686  pa^es, 
while  thie  facts  which  the  experts  have  magnified 
to  overbalance  the  fall  in  wages  cover  only  eleven 
passes. 

Again,  admitting  that  wages  are  higher  to-day 
than  early  in  the  mneteenth  century,  which  no  in- 
formed scholar  denies,  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
laborer's  real  economic  status  is  improved.  Early 
in  the  century,  life  was  simple,  wages  were  low, 
hours  were  long.  But  the  workman  who  was 
faithful  had  a  practical  security  of  work.  He 
often  lived  in  a  little  home  of  his  own  whose  gar- 
den could  supplement  his  low  wage.  To-day  his 
wage  is  all,  and  he  has  no  sectirity  of  work.  The 
problem  of  the  unemployed  is  the  pressing  prob- 
lem of  the  present  situation.  If  hours  were  long 
early  in  the  century,  the  worker  working  at  his 
little  cobbler's  bench  or  in  a  little  shop,  where 
some  one  could  read  aloud,  had  much  more  real 
opportunity  to  develop  his  own  individuality 
than  to-day,  tho  working  at  shorter  hours,  in 
crowded  factories  amid  machinery  driven  at 
its  utmost  speed.  Real  freedom  and  economic 
status,  more  than  wages,  therefore,  must  be  taken 
into  consideration  before  we  can  admit  advance. 
As  for  comparison  with  a  remoter  past,  Mr.  Rae, 
as  quoted  above,  argues  that  the  workingman  is 
vastly  better  off  to-day  than  "200  years  ago,  in 
the  good  old  times  Socialist  writers  like  to  sing 
of";  but  no  Socialist  writer  sings  of  200  years 
ago.  By  exactly  picking  his  dates,  Mr.  Rae 
seems  to  prove  progress  for  the  working  classes. 
Hale  and  King,  whom  Mr.  Rae  quotes,  wrote  in 
the  last  part  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Two 
hundred  years  before  that  and  fifty  years  after 
that  Mr.  Rae  would  have  fotmd  a  very  different 
state  of  things.  In  the  fifteenth  century,  before 
the  English  laborer  had  been  driven  off  from  the 
land,  and  was  still  under  a  form  of  feudal  tenure, 
and  yet  no  longer  a  serf,  he  was  in  what  Mr.  J.  E. 
Thorold  Rogers  has  called  the  'Volden  age  of 
England."  in  the  first  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  when  there  was  a  revival  of  handicraft 
and  machinery  was  not  developed  and  monopo- 
lized, wages  were  higher  than  they  were  either 
immediately  before  or  immediately  after.  It  is  to 
these  times  rather  than  to  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury that  Socialist  writers  are  apt  to  revert. 
And  for  the  view  that  compared  with  these 
periods  the  present  condition  of  the  wage-earner 
IS  not  so  favorable,  they  have  good  authority. 

As  for  Great  Britain,  comparing  conditions  in 
1837  and  1807,  Sydney  Webb  says  in  "Labor  in 
the  Longest  Keign ' ' : 

If  we  might  sum  up  in  one  general  impression  the  different 
facts  as  to  comparative  waees,  we  should,  I  think,  have  to 
come  to  this  conclusion:  ViThile  the  skilled  male  craftsman 
has  largely  increased  his  income,  and  a  practically  new  class 
of  responsible  and  fairly  well-paid  laborers  and  machine- 
minders  has  come  into  existence,  there  exists  now  a  greater 
sum,  tho  a  smaller  proportion  of  hopeless  destitution  than 
at  any  previous  time.  It  appears,  at  any  rate,  highly  prob- 
able that  in  1897  there  are  positively  more  people  in  Great 
Britain  who  are  existing  at  or  near  starvation  wages  than 
there  were  in  1837,  altho  their  number  bears  a  small  propor- 
tion to  the  whole. 
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Mr.  Charies  Booth  teUs  us,  in  the  effective  "eloquence 
tmadomed"  of  his  columns  of  statistics,  that  some  3  a  per 
cent  ol  the  whole  four  millions  of  London's  population  tall 
within  his  four  classes  of  "poverty. "  earning  not  more  than  a 
guinea  per  week  per  family.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that, 
even  in  1837,  the  percentage  of  persons  at  a  corresponding 
low  level  can  have  been  greater.  It  is  practically  certain, 
remembering  the  great  increase  in  the  total  population,  that  at 
no  previous  time  were  the  actual  numbers  more  than  at 
present.  It  has  been  reserved  for  our  own  prosperous  time 
to  produce  the  spectacle  of  over  a  million  of  people  within 
one  city  fiving  "m  poverty."  And  when  we  examine  closer 
into  Mr.  'Booth's  appalling  details,  and  begin  to  realize  that 
out  of  this  huge  residuum  nearly  a  third  are  actually  below 
what  can  be  called  even  full  subsistence  for  a  London  family, 
we  shall  begin  to  feel  that  our  boasted  progress  since  1837 
has  not,  after  all.  taken  us  very  far.  The  300.000  Londoners 
who  &iil  to  get  even  x85.  a  week  per  family,  and  live  in 
"chronic  want,"  can  never  have  been  poorer.  Their  actual 
number  in  the  much  smaller  city  of  1837  cannot  have  been  so 
great.  And  if  we  take  into  account  the  slums  of  our  other 
great  cities,  and  realize  that  we  have  in  our  midst  a  class  of  at 
least  a  million  persons,  besides  the  million  at  any  one  time 
in  receipt  of  poor-law  relief,  who  live  in  "chronic  want"  of 
even  the  necessaries  of  Ufe,  we  shall  begin  to  understand 
how  very  partial,  after  all,  has  been  our  progress. 

It  is  often  asstmied  that  this  huge  residuum  which  is  exist- 
ing in  our  midst  at  starvation  wages  is  made  up  entirely  of 
unskilled  laborers,  women  plying  the  needle,  and  drunkards 
and  wastrels  of  all  kinds.  But  this  is  not  the  case.  The 
unsldlled  laborer,  indeed,  is  morally  entitled  to  full  subsist- 
ence, tho  he  does  not  always  get  it;  but  even  men  with  a 
trade  are  sometimes  little  better  off.  We  find  to-day  numerous 
small  classes  of  skilled  craftsmen  in  large  towns  whose  weekly 
earnings  do  not  amount  to  a  pound  a  week. 

Professor  Rogers  is  not  blindfold  to  the  con- 
ditions of  the  past,  yet  in  a  carefully  balanced 
paragraph  he  says  (Six  Centuries  of  Work  and 
Wages,    chap,  vi.) : 

The  life  of  our  ancestors,  tho  laborious,  was  not  without 
its  hopes.     All  the  necessaries  of  life  in  ordinary  years,  when 
there  was  no  dearth,  were  abimdant  and  cheap,  and  even  in 
dear  years  the  margin  of  wages  or  profits  over  the  bare  wants 
of  life  was  considerable  enough  to  fill  up  the  void,  even  tho 
the  laborer  had  to  subsist  for  a  time  on  some  cheaper  food 
than  wheaten  bread.     Meat  was  plentiful;   poultry  found 
everywhere;  eggs  cheapest  of  all.     The  poorest  and  meanest 
man  had  no  absolute  and  insurmoimtable  impediment  put  on 
hb  career,  if  he  would  seize  his  opportunity  and  make  use  of  it. 
I  am  well  aware  that  in  many  particulars  he  was  far  behind 
his  descendants  in  the  conveniences  and  comforts  of  life.  .  .  . 
I  am  aUve  to  the  fact  that  what  were  once  the  luxuries  of  the 
very  few  have  now  become  the  habitual  comforts  of  the 
many,  and  that  enterprise  has  scoured  the 
earth   to   make   these    and    newer   luxuries 
rrogrow      abimdant  and  cheap.     I  know  that  owing- to 
the  spread  of  knowledge,  the  adaptation  of 
industry,  the  energy  of  invention,  and  the 
extension  of  trade,  the  population  of  England  and  Wales 
is  tenfold  what  it  was  six  centuries  ago:  that  trim  gardens, 
magnificent  mansions,  noble  parks,  rows  of  banks  and  houses, 
vast  and  splendid  cities,  occupy  sites  which  were  covered  by 
squalid  hovels  or  frequented  by  wild  boars,  curlews,  and  bit- 
terns, or  were  marsh  fens  and  wild  moors.     I  can  see.  with- 
out being  reminded,  that  the  most  lofty  and  subtle  pleasures 
of  literature  are  now  common  and  profuse,  and  that  the 
woiid  of  civilization  is  so  strong  that  there  seems  no  possible 
danger  of  its  becoming  destroyed  by  a  new  incursion  of 
barbarians,  not  even  of  those  barbarians  whom  it  creates. 
...  I  do  not  need  to  be  told  that  the  wealth  of  London  is 
such  that  a  single  block  of  buildings  pays  a  higher  rent  to  its 
fortunate  owner  than  was  derived  from  the  whole  customs 
of  the  port  in  the  days  of  the  Plantagenets  and  Tudors,  that 
in  a  few  hours  a  loan  could  be  raised  in  London  sufficient  to 
equip  and  provision  an  army  more  numerous  than  all  the 
men  at  arms  were  in  medieval  Europe,  and  this  probably 
without  deranging  the  course  of  trade  or  materially  interfering 
with  the  functions  of  credit.     And  I  suspect  that  when  we  are 
invited  to  consider  all  these  things  and  more  of  the  same 
nature,  as  the  prodigious  strength  of  modem  governments, 
the  boundless  resources  of  modem  societies,   the  priceless 
collections  of  art  and  letters,  the  ceaseless  activities  of  enter- 
prise and  the  ever-increasing  discrepancies  of  science,  it  is 
frfiryxl  that  a  complete  answer  is  given  to  those  who  en- 
tertain misgivings  because  they  believe  there 
is  a  reverse  to  the  picture,  another  side  to  the 
J^/g^fmft      shield,  which  these  triumphant  eulogies  on 
Wm^va       modem  progress  would  have  us  conceal  or 
'*■*■'■       forget.  ...  It  may  be  that  the  progress  of 
some  has  been  more  than   counterbalanced 
by  the  distresses  and  sorrows  of  many,  that 
the  opulence  and  strength  of  modem  times  mock  the  poverty 
and  misery  which  are  bound  up  with  and  surround  them.  .  .  . 
It  may  be  weU  the  case,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  fear  it  is 


the  case,  that  there  is  collected  a  population  in  our  great 
towns  which  equals  in  amount  the  whole  of  those  who  lived 
in  England  and  Wales  six  centuries  ago.  but  whose  condition 
is  more  destitute,  whose  homes  are  more  squalid,  whose  means 
are  more  uncertain,  whose  prospects  are  more  hopeless  than 
those  of  the  poorest  serfs  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  meanest 
drudges  of  the  medieval  cities. 

In  another  passage  (idem,  chap,  xix.)  he  thus 
sums  up  the  economic  history  of  the  English 
laborer  in  the  following  words : 

I  have  shown  that  from  the  earliest  recorded  annals, 
through  nearly  three  centuries,  the  condition  of  the  English 
laborer  was  that  of  plenty  and  hope;  that  from  perfectly  in- 
telligible cause  it  sunk  within  a  century  to  so  low  a  level  as  to 
make  the  workman  practically  helpless,  and  that  the  lowest 
point  was  reached  just  about  the  outbreak  of  the  great  war 
Detween  king  and  Parliament.  From  this  time  it  gradually 
improved,  till  in  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  tho 
still  far  below  the  level  of  the  fifteenth,  it  achieved  compara- 
tive plenty.  Then  it  began  to  sink  again,  and  the  workman 
experienced  the  direst  misery  during  the  great  continental 
war.  Latterly,  almost  within  our  own  memory  and  knowl- 
edge, it  has  experienced  a  slow  and  partial  improvement. 

Some  still  more  pointed  passages  from  Mr. 
Rogers's  work  are  as  follows: 

I  am  convinced  that  at  no  period  of  English  history  for 
which  authentic  records  exist  was  the  condition  of  manual 
labor  worse  than  it  was  in  the  forty  years  from  1783  to  i8ai, 
the  period  in  which  manufacturers  and  merchants  accumu- 
lated fortune  rapidly,  and  in  which  the  rent  of  agricultural 
labor  was  doubled  (chap.  ii.).     I  have  stated  more  than  once 
that  the  fifteenth  century  and  the  first  quarter  of  the  six- 
teenth were  the  golden  age  of  the  English  laborer,  if  we  are  to 
interpret  the  wages  which  he  eamed  by  the  cost  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life  (chap.  xii.).     I  contend  that  from  156^  to  182^ 
a   conspiracy,    concocted    by   the   law,   and 
carried  out  by  parties  interested  in  its  success, 
Compirai^   was  entered  mto  to  cheat  the  English  work- 
man of  his  wages,  to  tie  him  to  the  soil,  to 
deprive  him  of  hope,  and  to  degrade  him  into 
irremediable  poverty  (chap.  xiv.).     We  have  been  able  to 
trace  the  process  by  which  the  condition  of  English  labor 
had  been  continuously  deteriorated  by  the  acts  of  govern- 
ment.    It  was  first  impoverished  by  the  issue  of  base  money. 
Next  it  was  robbed  of  its  gild  capital  by  the  land  thieves  of 
Edward's  regency.     It  was  next  brought  in  contact  with  a 
new  and  more  needy  set  of  employers,  the  sheep  masters, 
who  succeeded  the  monks.     It  was  then  with  a  pretense,  and 
perhaps  with  the  intention  of  kindness,  subjected  to  the 
quarter  sessions  amendment,   mercilessly  used  in  the  first 
half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  agricultural  laborer  being 
still  further  impoverished  by  being  made  the  residuum  of 
all  labor.     The  agricultural  laborer  was  then  further  mulcted 
by  inclosures.  and  the  extinction  of  those  memorial  rights  of 
pasture  and  fuel  which  he  had  enjoyed  so  lon^.     The  poor- 
law  professed  to  find  him  work,  but  was  so  admmistered  that 
the  reduction  of  his  wages  to  a  bare  subsistence  became  an 
easy   process  and   an  economical   expedient    (chap.    xvii.). 
Some  of  the  working  classes  in  London,  and  those  who  have 
been  long  educated  in  the  machinery  of  labor  partnership, 
have  at  last  regained  the  relative  rate  of  wages  which  they 
eamed  in  the  fifteenth  century,  tho  perhaps  in  some  particulars 
the  recovery  is  not  complete  (chap.  xix.).     I  make  no  doubt 
the    ordinary    hardships    of    human    life    in 
England  were  greater  and.  I  am  sure,  they 
Grinding     were  more  general  six  centuries  ago  than  they 
Poverty       are   now.     Life   was   briefer,    old   age   came 
earlier,  disease  was  more  deadly,  the  risks  of 
existence  were  more  numerous.     But  the  ex- 
tremes of  wealth  and  poverty  were  by  the  fact  of  these  com- 
mon conditions  less  widely  separated.     Above  all  things,  what 
is  now  characteristic  of  human  life,  that  one  half  of  the  world 
does  not  know  how  the  other  half  lives,  a  very  moderate 
statement  of  the  fact,  was  not  true  of  the  early  ages  of  English 
progress.  .  .  .  The  grinding,  hopeless  poverty  uiider  which 
existence  may  be  just  continued,  but  when  nothing  is  won 
beyond  bare  existence,  did  not,  I  am  convinced,  characterize 
or  even  belong  to  medieval  life. 

Says  Mr.  Frederick  Harrison : 

To  me,  at  least,  it  would  be  enough  to  condemn  modem 
society  as  hardly  an  advance  on  slavery  or  serfdom,  if  the 
permanent  condition  of  industry  were  to  be  that  which  we 
behold,  that  ninety  per  cent  of  the  actual  producers  ot 
wealth  have  no  home  that  they  can  call  their  own  beyond 
the  end  of  the  week;  have  no  bit  of  soil,  or  of  so  much  as  a 
room  that  belongs  to  them;  have  nothing  of  value  of  any 
kind  except  as  much  old  fumiture  as  will  go  in  a  cart;  have 
the  precarious  chance  of  weekly  wages  which  barely  suffice 
to  keep  them  in  health;  are  housed  for  the  most  part  m 
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places  that  no  man  thinks  fit  for  his  horse;  are  separated  by 
so  narrow  a  margin  from  destitution,  that  a  month  of  bad 
trade,  sickness,  or  unexpected  loss  brings  them  face  to  face 
with  hunger  and  pauperism,  .  .  .  This  is  the  normal  state 
of  the  average  workman  in  town  or  country.  (Mr.  Frederick 
Harrison,  p.  429,  "Report  of  Industrial  Remuneration 
Conference,*'  1886.) 

Nevertheless,  the  progress  in  many  ways  must 
not  be  overlooked. 

H.  N.  Casson  says  of  the  U.  S. :  "The  average 
laborer  100  years  ago  had  fewer  comforts  and  less 
consideration  than  a  horse  or  dog  has  to-day. 
The  laborer  lived  in  a  house  of  unpainted  boards ; 
he  had  sand  on  the  floor  instead  of  carpet,  and  his 
dishes  were  made  of  pewter  instead  of  china.  If 
he  had  fresh  meat  once  a  week  he  thought  him- 
self lucky.  A  good  share  of  his  wages  was  paid  in 
rum  and  gin;  then,  when  he  got  dnmk,  his  em- 
ployer had  him  arrested.  Worst  of  all,  it  has 
been  clearly  proved  that  in  some  factories  women 
and  children  were  thrashed  with  a  cowhide  if 
the  overseer  caught  them  snatching  a  moment's 
rest." 

As  to  progress  in  recent  years  the  question  is, 
if  anything,  still  more  difficult  to  answer  in  any 
general  way.  Undoubtedly  statistics,  so  far  as 
they  go,  show  in  most  countries  for  the  main  in- 
dustries some  advance  measured  by  the  cost  of 
living,  tho  no  large  advance,  except  for  a  few 
highly  organized  trades.  But  the  question  still 
remams  whether  such  statistics  are  reUable.  As 
shown  in  Section  II.  of  this  article  such  statistics 
are  and  must  be  usually  based  on  returns  from 
the  larger  establishments  and  the  better  organ- 
ized industries.  It  therefore  seems  fair  to  say 
that  they  are  not  representative.  Whether, 
therefore,  in  general  real  wages  for  the  working 
classes  have  risen  or  not,  measured  by  prices,  is 
not  proven  and  various  minds  will  answer  the 
question  in  various  ways.  General  averages  as 
to  wages  are  almost  worthless.  If  in  a  factory 
there  are  eighty  men  earning  each  only  $1  a  day 
and  twenty  especially  skilled  workers  earning 
each  $6  a  day,  the  average  in  that  factory  would 
be  $2  a  day,  and  yet  a  mere  statement  of  the  aver- 
age would  utterly  conceal  the  true  facts.  In 
America  in  almost  every  trade  a  few  workmen 
receive  very  high  wages,  and  so  American  averages 
of  wages  conceal  the  real  wages,  often  very  low, 
paid  to  a  large  share  of  our  workers.  Again  the 
worth  of  wages  depends  on  the  cost  of  living.  It 
is  generally  thought  that  wages  of  late  years  have 
risen ;  yet  the  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics in  the  prosperous  State  of  New  York  says, 
for  the  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1901 :  "It  therefore 
seems  safe  to  say  that,  despite  the  more  regular 
employment  and  higher  wages  now  enjoyed  by 
the  working  people,  their  economic  condition  is 
little  better  than  it  was  four  years  ago,  save  that 
they  now  work  shorter  hours."  Again,  income 
depends  not  only  on  the  amount  a  man  receives 
per  day,  but  the  number  of  days  in  a  year  he  has 
work.  Yet  this  simple  fact  is  continually  forgot- 
ten in  comparing  wages  in  different  countries  and 
trades.  One  dollar  a  day  all  the  year  round  is 
better  than  $4  a  day  once  a  week.  Once  more 
statements  as  to  wages  are  continually  vitiated  by 
the  bias  of  opnion  of  those  who  interpret  or  collect 
the  data  upon  which  they  are  based.  Reformers 
often  estimate  wages  lower  than  they  are,  to  show 
the  need  of  reform.  Conservatives  and  support- 
ers of  whatever  political  administration  is  in 
power,  and  this  unfortunately  includes  almost  all 
official  statisticians,  are  tempted  to  statements  as 
roseate  as  possible.     The  belief  that  American 


wages  have  steadily  risen  in  recent  years  has  been 
till  recently  largely  based  on  the  Aldrich  Senate 
Report  of  1893.  Yet  this  report  is  believed  by 
most  scholars  to  be  utterly  imreliable.  Dr.  Spahr, 
in  his  "Present  Distribution  of  Wealth  in  the 
U.  S.,"  ai::gues  the  utter  worthlessness  of  its  con- 
clusions to-day.  Accepting  the  returns  of  the 
report  itself.  Dr.  Spahr  shows  that  real  wages,  in- 
stead of  rising  since  1873,  fell  materially  down  to 
1 89 1,  and 'in  1894  were  twenty  per  cent  lower 
than  in  1891. 

On  the  other  hand,  most  statisticians,  as  we 
have  said,  do  figure  out  a  small  rise  of  wages. 
For  the  U.  S.  the  following  table  is  among  the 
best: 

Relative  Movements  op  Wages  and  Wholesale  Prices 


Year 


1869. 
1870. 
1871. 
1872. 
1873. 
1874. 
1875. 
1876. 
1877. 
1878. 
1879. 
1880. 
x88i. 
1883. 
1883. 
1884. 
1885. 
1886. 
1887. 
1888. 
1889. 
1890. 
189 1. 
1893. 
1893. 
1894. 
189s. 
1896. 
1897. 
1898. 
1899. 
1900. 
1901. 


Wholesale 
prices* 


95 
90 
90 
83 
81 
77 
73 
79 
77 
90 
88 


City  wages 
(in  gold)  35 
occupa- 
tions 2 


84.64 
94.00 
96.36 
93.13 
90.46 
88.11 
85.65 
88.31 
90.66 

91.  13 
91.94 
94.59 
96.  16 
97.0s 
97.83 
97.15 
97.15 
97.93 
98.53 
98.83 
99.31 
100 . 00 

too. 59 
99.94 
97.98 
97.19 
96 .60 
96.  II 
95.63 


Wages  193 
occupa- 
tions* 


100.00 
100.30 
99.3a 
98.06 
97.88 
97.93 
98.96 
98.79 
101.54 
103.43 


Wages  of 
farm  labor- 
ers (gold) 
per  month 
without 
board* 


104.8 


93.9 


88.3 


96.6 


98.0 


98.6 
100.  o 


I03  .6 

95. 4 
95.1 


104.3 
108.7 


*  Bureau  of  Economic  Research. 

2  Bulletin.  Sept.    1898.  ^  Bulletin.  July.   1900. 

*  Department  01  Agriculture,  No.  33,  Miscellaneous  Series, 
190 1. 

For  years  1 901-1906  see  p.  1266. 

Concerning  recent  rise  or  fall  of  wages  in  Great 
Britain  the  annual  report  of  the  (EngUsh)  Labor 
Department  on  "Changes  in  Rates  of  Wages  and 
Hours  of  Labor  in  the  Kingdom"  (1905)  sum- 
marizes the  principal  data  contained  in  the  re- 
turns for  the  ten-year  period,  1896  to  1905. 
Since  the  number  of  agricultural  laborers,  sea- 
men, and  railway  employees  affected  by  these 
changes  is  not  known,  they  are  not  included  in 
the  general  tables,  but  are  treated  separately  in 
the  report. 

The  table  covers  a  period  of  five  consecutive 
years  of  increasing  wages,  followed  by  five  con- 
secutive years  of  decreasing  wages.  A  compari- 
son of  the  net  results  of  these  two  periods  shows 
that  the  total  increase  exceeds  the  total  decrease 
by  ;£2o8,734  ii5.  ($1,015,806).  The  wage  loss 
for  the   year  1905,  calculated  from  the  date  on 
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which  the  various  changes  became  operative, 
amounts  to  ;£  114,000  ($554,781),  or  an  average 
loss  for  each  person  affected  by  reduction  of  wages 
of  95.  2d,  ($2.22). 

The  table  below  shows  for  each  year,  by 
industries,  the  number  of  persons  affected  by 
changes  in  rates  of  wages,  and  the  net  amount 
of  weekly  increase  or  decrease  as  compared 
with  the  previous   year  for  each  year,    1902  to 

1905- 

There  was  somewhat  of  a  decline  in  wages  paid 
agricultural  laborers  in  England  and  Wales  and  in 
Scotland,  while  in  Ireland  reports  showed  very 
little  change  in  the  wages  paid  this  class  of 
labor. 

Wages  of  seamen  engaged  on  steamships,  as 
compared  with  1904,  showed  a  slight  decrease. 
Wages  on  sailing  vessels  showed  no  change.  The 
average  wages  paid  able  seamen  on  steamships 
in  1905  were  805.  5^.  ($19.57)  per  month,  as  com- 
pared with  805.  6d.  ($19.59)  in  1904.  Firemen 
and  trimmers  were  paid  855.  2d.  ($20.72)  per 
month  in  1904,  and  855.  i^.  ($20.70)  in  1905. 
The  men  receive  food  m  addition  to  the  wages 
named. 

Concerning  agricultural  wages,  according  to  a 
report  on  **  Wages,  Earnings,  and  Conditions  of 
Employment   of   Agricultural    Laborers   in    the 


United   Kingdom"    (Labor  Department,    1905), 
the  following  table  gives  the  facts: 

[The  averages  here  shown  relate  to  able-bodied  male  adults. 
They  do  not  include  the  earnings  of  stewards,  bailiffs,  foremen^ 
or  casual  laborers.  All  computations  are  based  on  the  census 
returns  for  190 1.] 


Ordinary  Agricultural  Laborbks 

All  classes 
of  agricul- 
tural laboi> 

Country 

1898 

190  a 

Increase  in  1902, 

as  compared 

with  1898 

ers,  includ- 
ing ordi- 
nary labor- 
ers and 
men  in 
charge  of 

Amount 

Percent 

animals, 
190a 

England  . 
Wales.... 
Scotland . 
Ireland.  . 

$4.0757 
4.0149 
4.420s 
2-4739 

$4-2379 
4-2784 
4-7246 
a. 6158 

$0.1622 
-263s 
.3041 
.1419 

3.98 
6.56 
6.88 
5-74 

$4.4407 
4.1973 
4.6840 
a. 6563 

According  to  the  figures  shown  in  the  report, 
the  average  value  of  the  food  consumed  weekly 
by  a  farm  laborer,  his  wife,  and  four  children  is 
135.  6}4d.  ($3.30)  in  England,  155.  2}4d.  ($^.70)  in 
Scotland,  and  105.  5/4^-  ($2-55)  in  Ireland. 


Number  op  Persons  Affected  by  Changes  in  Rates  of  Wages,  and  Net  Amount  op  Increase  (  +  )  or  Decrease  (  — ) 

IN  Weekly  Wages,   1902  to  1905 


Industries 


Building 

Coal  mining 

Other  mining  (iron,  etc) 

Ouarrying 

Pig  iron,  and  iron  and  steel   manu 

LEicture 

Engineering  and  shipbuilding 

Other  metal  trades 

Textiles 

Clothing 

Glass,  etc.,  trades 

Other  trades 

Employees  of  public  authorities 

Total 


Number  of  persons  affected  by 
changes  in  rates  of  wages  ^ 


15.575 

735.524 

7. 121 

6.733 

50.343 

32,822 

15.357 

2,107 

3. 112 

86 

10,555 

7,871 


887,206 


4.638 

752.190 

9.361 

3.160 

23.492 
74,680 
1.934 
1,001 
3.496 
6,386 
7,610 
8,650 


896,598 


1904 


10,829 

658.390 

10.753 

2,701 

60,097 
31.094 
1.973 
3.939 
333 
7.318 
4.986 
8.245 


11.747 

200,746 

7.628 

9.184 

63.836 

48,119 

461 

311.437 

60 

1.630 

4.282 

29.759 


800,658      688,889 


Net  amotmt  of  increase  or  decrease  in  weekly 
wages  as  compared  with  preceding  year 


190a 


+  $4,506 

-  359.498 

+  1,217 

+  1.489 


+  $1,479 

—  158.103 

—  2.088 

—  1,080 


4.064  - 


11.772 

706 

691 

1,416 

49 

920 

a.930 


l_ 


-  $353,282 


5.236 

20.833 

866 

88 

418 

•  ,920 

968 

2,492 


-  $186,517 


$4,302 

152,292 

2,584 

448 

16,751 

12,721 

ao4 

530 

131 

4.00S 

404 

3.197 


—  $190,913 


1905 


-  $5,051 

-  65,557 
+  1.849 

S.606 


zi,8a6 

8,443 

83 

48.a5i 

68 

711 

1.548 

11.354 


-     $io,SSS 


1  Including  persons  whose  wages  were  changed  but  were  the  same  at  end  of  year  as  at  beginning. 
Number  of  Persons  Affected  by  Changes  in  Rates  of  Wages,  and  Amount  of  Increase  or  Decrease,  1896  to  1905 


Year 


Number 
of  changes 


Increase 


Persons 
affected 


Total  weekly 
rise  of  wages 


Decrease 


Persons 
affected 


Total  week- 
ly reduction 
of  wages 


Net  Changes 


Persons 
affected » 


Net  weekly 

increase  in 

wages 


1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
Z901 
190a 
1903 
1904 
190S 


1,607 

1.518 

1.403 

1.588 

1.413 

966 

470 

443 

412 

386 


379.975 

560.707 

1,000,240 

1.170.937 

1,109,284 

429.715 

91,812 

21.327 

16,054 

319.304 


$163,745 

159,920 

396,618 

440,018 

1,028.835 

198.503 

25.921 

7.502 

5.849 

79.489 


167.357 

13,855 

11,865 

1. 132 

23,010 

489.318 

789.891 

874.721 

784.604 

349.586 


$34,692 

6.590 

3.828 

506 

13.733 

571.214 

379.203 

194,019 

196,762 

90,044 


605.404 

597.444 

1,012.119 

1.172,069 

1.132,386 

928.926 

887.206 

896.598 

800.658 

688.889 


$129,053 

153.330 

392.790 

439,512 

1,015,102 

'372,711 

;  353.282 

*  186,517 

2  190,913 

'  10.S5S 


*  Including  persons  whose  wages  were  changed  but  were  the  same  at  end  of  year  as  at  beginning.  *  Decrea?* 
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WAGES  OF  SUPERINTENDENCE:  It  is  often 
forgotten  that  the  employers  of  labor  usually,  tho 
not  always,  do  important  work  themselves.  They 
furnish  to  an  industry  the  most  important  work 
of  superintendence,  of  planning  the  work,  of  ob- 
taining the  raw  material,  of  providing  the  plant 
and  machinery — in  a  word,  of  managing  the  Dusi- 
ness.  This  work  is  almost  always  of  the  ex- 
tremest  importance.  Especially  under  sharp 
competition,  management  is  sometimes  nine 
tenths  of  the  element  of  success.  It  demands 
usually  large  and  varied  talents,  concentration  of  . 
thought,  attention  to  small  details,  and  yet  ability 
to  nm  the  business  as  a  whole.  It  demands  long 
hours  and  continuous  responsibility.  The  em- 
ployee who  works  even  long  hours,  when  his 
nours  are  over  is  free.  The  employer  is  often 
never  free.  He  sometimes  works  all  day  and 
worries  aU  night.  His  work,  therefore,  is  often 
long  and  exacting,  as  well  as  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance. He  is,  as  such,  a  skilled  wage- worker, 
and  what  he  earns  as  such  (not  as  a  mere  capi- 
t^ist,  but  as  performing  the  work  of  supenn- 
tendence)  is  money  earned-  by  hard  labor,  and 
may  be,  as  it  is  often,  called  the  wages  of  superin- 
tendence. It  is  often  high  wages,  but  even  so  is 
often  wholly  earned.  Socialists  do  not  object  to 
wages  of  superintendence.  They  recognize  the 
importance  of  superintendence  and  its  value  in 
production,  only  they  would  have  it  performed 
for  the  community  and  not  for  private  stock- 
holders. The  very  same  men,  they  say,  who  do 
such  work  to-day  for  private  firms  coiild  do  it 
under  socialism  for  the  people,  as,  indeed,  does 
occur  when  a  railroad  goes  into  the  hands  of  a  re- 
ceiver. 

WAGNER,  ADOLF  HENRI  GOTTHILF:  Polit- 
ical  economist ;  bom  at  Erlangen  in  1835.  Study- 
ing at  the  University  of  Heidelberg,  he  became  m 
1858  professor  in  the  Commercial  College  of 
Vienna,  and  then  at  Hamburg,  Dorpat,  Freiburg, 
and  since  1870  at  Berlin.  He  is  prominent  as  a 
leader  in  the  historical  school  of  Germany,  and 
particularly  as  a  Socialist  of  the  Chair  (q.  v.),  and 
a  sympathizer  with  German  Christian  socialism 
(q.  v.).  He  is  best  known  for  his  studies  in  finance 
and  his  general  economic  treatise.  Among  his 
works  are  "Die  Geld  und  Kredit  theorie  der 
Peelschen  Bankacte"  (1862);  "System  der 
deutschen  Zettelbank-Gesetsgebung "  (1873); 
* '  Lehrbuch  der  politischen  Oekonomie  "  (1872). 

WALD,  LILLIAN  D.:  Founder  and  head  of 
Henry  Street  Settlement;  bom  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  1866;  educated  in  private  schools.  New 
York  Hospital  Training  School,  special  courses 
in  Women's  Medical  College,  etc.  Established 
system  of  non-sectarian  nursing  in  conjunction 
with  social  settlements,  on  a  district  plan  which 
covers  the  whole  of  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx; 
originated  for  New  York  public-school  nurse 
system  under  municipal  pay  and  control;  has 
taken  active  part  in  State  and  National  Child 
Labor  Committee  work.  She  has  been  identified 
with  trade-union  movement  and  on  the  Na- 
tional Board  of  Women's  Trade-Union  League 
since  its  establishment.  Miss  Wald  is  identified 
with  many  of  the  movements  for  social  and  edu- 
cational equalization;  has  been  an  occasional 
contributor  to  Charities  and  the  Commons,  The 
Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and 
Social  Science,  and  the  American  Journal  of  Nurs- 
ing.   Address:  265  Henry  Street,  New  York  City. 


WALDSCHMIDT,  JOHANN:  Editor  of  Alko- 
holismus;  bom  1854  at  Dortmund,  Germany. 
After  completinjg  his  medical  studies  was  for 
some  time  assistant  physician  in  a  public 
asylum.  Devoted  several  years  to  the  compar- 
ative study  of  brain  anatomy.  Thereupon  es- 
tablished a  private  asylum  for  the  treatment  of 
the  insane  in  which  he  held  for  nine  years  the 
position  of  director.  Since  1899  has  been  mem- 
ber of  the  municipal  government  of  Charlotten- 
burg,  and  is  at  the  jpresent  time  chairman  of  the 
Municipal  Health  (Jonmiittee,  founded  in  1900 
for  the  Berlin  District  Association  against  the 
abuse  of  alcoholic  beverages,  the  Walfrieden 
sanitariums  near  Furstenwalde  on  the  Spree; 
Administration  Council  appointed  Dr.  Wald- 
schmidt  their  representative  with  special  charge 
of  the  inspectorate  of  the  sanitariums.  Estab- 
lished in  the  same  year  the  magazine  Der  Alko- 
holismus\  member  of  board  of  directors  of  Ger- 
man Association  Against  Abuse  of  Intoxicating 
Liquors;  member  for  German  lands  of  the  Fed- 
eration of  Sanitariums  for  Cure  of  Drunkenness. 
Author:  "Duties  Toward  Drunkwxis,"  ** Alcohol 
and  Accidents,"  "Medical  Assistance  to  Drunk- 
ards," "The  Care  of  Drunkards  in  Prussia," 
etc.,  etc.  Address:  Nikolassee,  near  Berlin,  Ger- 
many. 

WALKER,  AMASA:  Political  economist;  bom 
Woodstock,  Conn.,  in  1799.  Educated  in  public 
schools,  he  became  a  merchant  in  Boston  in 
182 J,  and  gained  prominence  in  the  construction 
of  the  early  railroads,  and  also  in  the  antisla- 
very  and  temperance  reforms.  Professor  of  po- 
litical economy  in  Oberlin  College,  Oberlin,  Ohio, 
1842-49;  in  the  Massachusetts  Legislature,  as  a 
member  of  the  House  in  1848,  and  of  the  Senate 
in  1849;  Secretary  of  State,  1851-52.  In  Con- 
gress 1862-63,  and  lecturer  on  political  economy 
at  Amherst  College,  1861-66.  Died  at  North 
Brookfield  in  1875.  Author:  "The  Science  of 
Wealth,"  and  other  works. 

WALKER,  FRANCIS  AMASA:  Political  econo- 
mist; bom  boston,  1840,  the  son  of  Amasa 
Walker  {q.  v.).  Graduated  at  Amherst  College 
in  i860,  studied  law  at  Worcester,  but  entered 
the  army  in  1861  as  sergeant-maior.  Steadily 
promoted,  he  became  brevet  brigadier-general  in 
1865.  Wounded  at  Chancellors ville,  he  was 
captured  at  Ream's  Station,  and  confined  at 
Libby  Prison,  where  his  health  became  shattered. 
After  the  war  he  was  teacher  at  Williston  Sem- 
inary, 1865-68;  editor  of  the  Springfield  Repub- 
lican, 1868-69;  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics 
of  the  Treasury  Department  at  Washington, 
1869;  superintendent  of  the  ninth  United  States 
census,  1870;  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs, 
1871-72;  professor  of  political  economy  and  his- 
tory in  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  of  Yale  Col- 
lege, 1872;  superintendent  of  the  tenth  U.  S. 
census,  1880;  and  president  of  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  in  Boston,  1881,  which 
position  he  held  till  his  death  in  1897.  He  is 
best  known  in  economics  as  the  main  originator 
of  the  theory  that  wages  depend  upon  production, 
for  his  Ricardian  views  of  rent,  and  his  advocacy 
of  international  bimetalism.  He  is  considered 
by  many,  such  as  Dr.  Ingram,  as  among  the  ablest 
of  American  economists.  Author:  "The  Wages 
Question";  "Money";  "Political  Economy"; 
'^Land  and  Its  Rent  '^' ;  "  The  Making  of  a  Nation  * ' ; 
"  Intemational  Bimetalism." 
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WALKIRG  DELEGATE,  THE,  is  the  paid  sec- 
retary of  a  trade-union.  His  duties  usually  are  to 
pay  out  the  sick  and  out-of-work  benefits  of  the 
union;  to  see  that  they  are  only  paid  to  those 
really  entitled  to  them;  to  visit  the  sick  mem- 
bers; to  care  for  the  burial  of  members  who  have 
died;  to  try  and  secure  work  for  members  out  of 
work  (thus  often  having  an  office  and  acting  as 
an  employment  bureau) ;  to  investigate  troubles 
between  members  and  employers;  to  try  and 
secure  redress  from  the  employers  if  the  case  is 
found  to  need  it;  to  report  to  the  imion  if  the 
employers  will  not  grant  redress — to  advise  the 
union  whether  or  not  it  is  advisable  to  strike ;  if 
the  union  votes  to  strike,  to  give  the  signal  to  the 
members  when  to  strike  and  to  take  charge  of  the 
strike. 

It  is  this  last  duty  which  has  made  the  name  of 
the  walking  delegate  so  unpopular  with  employ- 
ers. They  see  him  give  the  signal  to  strike ;  at  his 
signal  tlwy  see  theu*  men  lav  down  their  work; 
the  walking  delegate  visits  the  employer  to  rep- 
resent the  men;  the  employer  not  unnaturally 
thinks  that  the  walking  delegate,  who  appears  to 
be,  and  often  is,  the  leader  of  the  imion.  is  the 
person  who  has  stirred  up  the  evil,  and  that  at  his 
order  his  men  have  struck.  He  therefore  thinks 
that  his  men  are  under  the  tyranny  or  at  least  the 
influence  of  this  "paid  agitator,"  and  lays  at  his 
door  most  of  the  evil  of  the  strike. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  no  trade-union  is  a  walk- 
ing delegate  ever  allowed  to  order  a  strike.  He 
is  always  the  servant  of  the  union,  usually  poorly 

Said,  and  can  only  give  a  signal  when  the  union 
as  voted  to  strike — never  an  order.  English 
and  American  trade-unionists  are  singularly  dem- 
ocratic and  jealous  of  authority.  They  never  put 
themselves  under  a  walking  delegate. 

Employers  too  often  resent  dealing  with  their 
men  through  a  walking  delegate ;  they  say  that 
they  wish  to  deal  with  their  men  directly.  They 
forget  that  any  body  of  men  has  unquestioned 
right  to  deal  through  a  representative.  Corpora- 
tions continually  do  so.  Trade-unions  do  so  be- 
cause they  have  learned  that  an  employee  depend- 
ent upon  an  employer  cannot  face  the  employer 
as  can  a  walkinfi^  delegate  who  is  indep)enaent  of 
the  employer.  Hence  the  need  in  justice  of  em- 
ploying a  walking  delegate  to  conduct  such  ne- 
gotiations. Thomas  S.  Adams,  in  his  **  Labor 
Problems "  (pp.  192-193),  strongly  dissents  from 
"the  doctrine  that  when  a  walking  delegate  or  a 
union  organizer  goes  into  a  factory  or  mine,  and 
persuades  the  employees  to  strike,  he  is  necessarily 
without  real  interest,  and  guilty  of  malicious  in- 
terference. Doubtless  there  are  cases  in  which 
the  object  of  the  walking  delegate  is  simple  black- 
mail. But  in  the  great  majority  of  instances  his 
work  is  perfectly  legitimate."  The  walking  del- 
egate's main  duty,  however,  is  to  care  for  the 
sick  and  out-of-work.  Strikes  come  but  rarely; 
the  sick  and  needy  are  always  present. 

Dr.  Rainsford,  of  New  York  City,  said  some 
years  ago  concerning  walking  delegates: 

I  believe  the  labor  leaders  in  the  United  States,  taking  them 
all  in  all,  are  pust  as  good  as  the  leaders  in  law  or  finance  or 
■ociety  or  pohtics.  ...  I  know  a  man  who  for  years  in  this 
country  has  occupied  one  of  the  first  positions  as  a  labor 
leader.  No  word  is  too  bad  to  be  said  about  him  by  most  of 
the  press,  and  some  oi  the  colleges;  and  I  know,  as  a  matter  of 
fmxX,  that  the  man.  with  a  large  family  of  children,  never  drew 
but  one  half  his  salary  during  the  whole  time  he  held  office,  and 
put  the  other  half  back  into  the  treasury  of  his  organization.  I 
Know  a  man  who,  if  my  judffment  amounts  to  anything,  is  one 
of  the  ablest  men  in  the  U .  S. — a  man  who  has  great  powers  of 
tongue  and  great  powers  of  organization,  and  a  true,  whole- 
■ottied  man,  and  altho,  alasl  he  is  outside  the  Christian 


Church,  I  venture  to  say,  a  large,  whole-souled  Christian,  too. 
That  man  is  at  the  head  of  an  enormous  federation  in  this 
country,  and  has  never  taken  but  $a.5o  a  day,  which  is  due  to 
him  from  his  trade,  and  he  has  never  taken  even  his  $2.50 
a  day  except  when  he  was  engaged  in  the  active  business  of 
his  federation:  and  when  he  has  not  been  engaged  in  their 
business  he  has  worked  at  his  trade  like  anybody  else.  And  I 
will  tell  you  that  this  winter,  with  an  old  mother  to  support, 
that  man  walked  the  streets  in  the  cold  for  three  long  weeks  to 
get  work  (and  there  is  no  better  workman  at  his  trade),  be- 
cause boss  after  boss  said,  "  Mr.  So-and-so.  you  are  upholding 
labor-unionism,  and  we  won't  give  you  work."  That  man 
walked  for  three  weeks  before  he  could  ^et  a  job  for  $2.50  a 
day.  rather  than  give  in  and  surrender  his  principles.  I  say 
that  if  our  Lord  and  King  were  back  on  the  earth,  I  believe 
from  my  soul  that  those  men  would  be  in  His  tmin. 

Of  recent  years,  it  is  true,  the  growing  powers 
of  the  unions  in  certain  trades  has  exposed  the 
walking  delegate,  or  ** business  agent'  as  he  is 
now  commonly  called,  to  certain  great  tempta- 
tions to  which  he  has  not  always  been  superior.  A 
man  who  has  the  power  or  influence  to  call  or  call 
off,  to  create  or  prevent  a  strike,  involving  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  men,  and  also  thousands 
and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars,  can,  if  he 
will,  traffic  in  that  power.  Those  that  know  the 
trade-unions  best  are  agreed  that  such  ''trade- 
union  graft"  is  the  exception,  yet  that  it  does 
exist  and  in  the  great  cities  in  certain  trades  (see 
Building  Trades)  is  not  uncommon.  In  cases 
it  has  assumed  colossal  size  and  has  done  wide- 
spread harm  to  capital  and  labor.  A  notorious 
case  is  that  of  Samuel  Parks  (q.  v.)  in  New  York. 
Of  this  case,  however,  it  should  be  said  that  it 
was  exceptional  and  that  it  is  an  open  question 
who  was  most  to  blame  for  his  career,  the  em- 
ployers or  certain  unions  who  blindly  supported 
him  because  of  his  personal  popularity  even  after 
his  conviction.  An  article  in  McClure's  Maga- 
zine tor  Angixst,  1902,  entitled  "The  Labor  Boss," 
named  a  certain  construction  company  which  had 
made  use  of  Parks  in  Chicago  and  brought  him  to 
New  York  imder  their  pay.  Certain  it  is,  the 
article  says,  that  strikes  on  their  buildings  were 
almost  unknown,  while  the  buildings  of  rival 
companies  were  continually  delajred  by  strikes. 
The  suggestion  is  made  in  the  article  that  Parks 
was  brought  to  New  York  to  corrupt  the  building 
unions,  in  which  he  succeeded  only  too  well. 
Whatever  be  the  truth — and  this  article  gives 
names  and  dates — it  shows  how  intricate  are  the 
questions  involved  and  how  difficult  the  placing 
of  the  responsibility.  That  business  delegates 
have  abused  their  power  is  certain,  but  that  as  a 
class  they  are  dishonest  is  certainly  not  the  case, 
nor  shotdd  organizations  be  blamed  indiscrimi- 
nately for  the  misdoings  of  occasional  agents.  The 
graft  in  trades-unions  is  certainly  both  in  quantity 
and  cjuality  less  than  in  most  great  capitalistic 
organizations. 

WALLACE,  ALFRED  RUSSEL,  D.C.L.:  Scien- 
tist and  Socialist;  bom  1823,  Usk,  Monmouth- 
shire, England;  educated  at  the  grammar  school, 
Hertford.  From  age  of  fourteen  to  twenty-one, 
with  elder  brother,  was  learning  land  surveying 
and  architecture  in  various  parts  of  England  and 
Wales;  was  for  two  years  English  and  drawing 
master  at  the  Collegiate  School,  Leicester.  Then 
spent  two  years  surveying,  etc.,  at  Neath,  Gla- 
morganshire. Went  in  1 848  to  the  Amazon  on  a 
natural-history  collecting  expedition.  In  1852, 
after  shipwreck  by  fire  in  mid-Atlantic,  returned 
home  and  spent  the  next  two  years  in  writing 
the  story  of  his  findings  and  adventures.  Trav- 
eled, 1854-62,  in  Malay  Archipelago  from  Ma- 
lacca and  Borneo  to  New  Guinea,  bringing  home 
a  large  collection  of  birds,  insects,  etc.     Has  spent 
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the  many  years  since  in  profound  scientific  and 
philosophic  research,  and  in  writing  numerous 
txx>ks — of  inestimable  service  to  mankind.  In 
1890  became  a  Socialist.  Dr.  Wallace's  social- 
ism is  founded  on  fundamental  ideas  of  social 
justice.  The  methods  he  proposes  are  absolute 
*' equality  of  opportunity"  for  every  child  bom 
into  the  world;  as  this  necessarily  implies  equal- 
ity (not  identity)  of  education,  nurture,  and  a 
thorough  equipment  for  an  industrial  life,  the 
community  must  be  the  holder  of  all  its  land  and 
capital.  The  method  of  transition  he  advocates 
is  the  resumption  of  all  land  and  capital  at  the 
deaths  of  existing  owners,  their  direct  heirs  to 
be  adequately  provided  for.  This  he  conceives 
to  be  the  line  of  least  resistance  and  not  to  in- 
volve any  infraction  of  the  fimdamental  princi- 
ples of  equity.  Author:  "Travels  on  the  Ama- 
zon and  Rio  Negro,"  "The  Malay  Archipelago," 
"Land  Nationalization,"  "The  Wonderful  Cen- 
tury," "Man's  Place  in  the  Universe,"  "Essays, 
Scientific  and  Social,"  "My  Life:  a  Record  of 
Events  and  Opinions,"  "Is  Mars  Habitable?" 
and  many  works  on  natural  history.  Address: 
Broads  tone,  Wimbome,  England. 

WALLACE,  JOHN  BRUCE:  Born  in  India  in 
1853,  his  father  being  a  missionary  there  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  Educated  in  Europe  and 
at  Queen's  University,  Ireland,  he  entered  the 
Congregational  ministry  in  1878.  In  1885,  how- 
ever, he  renounced  the  regular  ministry  to  de- 
vote himself  to  Christian  socialism,  and  in  1887 
began  to  publish  a  paper.  Brotherhood^  in  Ire- 
land. In  1 89 1  he  settled  in  London,  and  pub- 
lished Brotherhood  there.  In  1892  he  became 
pastor  of  the  Southgate  Road  Church  ("The 
Brotherhood  Church  ") ,  and  has  since  been  active 
in  various  brotherhood  movements.  Address: 
Letch  worth,  Herts,  England. 

WALLAS.  GRAHAM:  PubUcist,  and  member 
of  the  London  County  Council ;  bom  at  Sunder- 
land, May  31,  1858.  The  son  of  a  clergyman,  he, 
after  having  attended  Shrewsbury  School  from 
1871-77,  devoted  himself  to  classical  studies  at 
Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford,  from  1877-81, 
and  took  second  class  in  Litterce  Humaniores ;  he 
taught  classics  from  1881-90;  became  university 
extension  lecturer,  and  has  since  lectured  to  large 
audiences.  From  1 886-1 904  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Fabian  Society;  of  the  London  School  Board 
from  1 894-1 904;  chairman  of  the  School  Manage- 
ment Committee,  1 897-1 904;  and  member  of  the 
Technical  Education  Board  of  the  London  County 
Council,  1 898- 1 904.  He  has  been  lecturer  in  the 
London  School  of  Economics  since  1896,  and  is  a 
member  of  the  National  Liberal  Club.  Wallas  is 
author  of  "Life  of  Francis  Place,"  1897;  and  of 
a  number  of  various  essays.  Address:  27  Royal 
Crescent,  W.  London. 

WALSH,  STEPHEN:  Member  British  Parlia- 
ment,  of  the  Labor  Party  for  Ince,  S.  W.  Lanca- 
shire; bom  1859;  left  an  orphan;  educated  at 
Kirkdale  Industrial  Schools.  He  began  work  in 
1 874  as  a  miner  at  Ashton-in-Mackerfield,  and  con- 
tinued till  1 889.  Having  become  a  trade-unionist, 
he  organized  the  branch  of  the  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire  Miners'  Federation.  Was  member  of  the 
Ashton  Town  Council  for  eight  years.  In  1901 
he  removed  to  Wigan  as  miners'  agent,  and  was 
elected  to  Parliament  in  1 906.  Address :  8  Swinley 
Road,  Wigan,  England. 


WAR  (see  also   Militarism).     The  following 
are  estimates  of  the  cost  of  recent  wars: 


England-France,  1793-1815 

Crimean  War,  1854-56 

United  States  Civil  War,  1863-65 . 

Franco-German,  1870-7 1 

Rtisso-Turkish.  1876-77. 

United  States  Spanish  War,  1898. 

Boer  War,  1900-01 

Russo-Japanese  War,  1904-05 . . . . 


Cost 


$6,250, 
1.525, 
3.700, 
X.580, 

»i65 
1,000, 
3.350, 


000.000 
000,000 
000,000 
000.000 
,000.000 
,000,000 
>  100,000 
,000,000 


Loss 
of  Life 


1,900,000 
485,000 
656.000 
390,000 
x8o,ooo 
3,910 
90,898 
S5S.900 


» The  United  States  alone. 

These  figures  are  only  the  estimates  of  the 
direct  cost.  The  indirect  cost  to  the  industrial 
and  economic  life  of  a  nation  is  often  vastly  more. 
Ancient  wars  were  probably  neither  so  costly  or 
destructive,  altho  probably  far  more  destruction 
took  place  in  ancient  times  as  a  result  of  war 
than  in  modem,  because  wars  were  so  constant. 
The  cost  of  modem  wars  tends  to  diminish  them. 

WARD,  JOHN:  Member  British  Parliament, 
of  Labor  Party  for  Stoke-on-Trent;  born  1866. 
Worked  as  a  navvy  on  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal, 
and  served  in  the  Soudan,  1885.  He  became  a 
member  of  .the  Social  Democratic  Federation,  and 
was  arrested  in  Trafalgar  Sc^uare,  1886.  In  1889 
he  founded  the  Navvies'  Union.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  Executive  Council  of  the  National  Demo- 
cratic League;  he  was  elected  to  Parliament  in 
1906,  chiefly  by  the  Labor  vote.  Address-.  The 
Navvies,  1 20  Elmsleigh  Road,  East  Hill,  Wands- 
worth, London,  S.  W. 

WARD,  LESTER  FRANK:  Geologist,  botanist, 
philosopher,  but  chiefly  sociologist ;  bom  at  JoUet, 
111.,  June  18,  1841.  He  received  his  early  educa- 
tion in  Illinois  till  i860,  and  in  Towanda,  Pa., 
till  1862.  He  then  served  in  the  federal  army 
and  after  the  war  entered  Columbian  (now  George 
Washington) University,  Washington,  D.C.,  where 
he  graduated  in  1869,  and  from  the  law  school  of 
that  institution  in  187 1,  receiving  the  additional 
degrees  of  M. A.  in  1872,  and  LL.D.  in  1897.  For 
seven  years  he  worked  in  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, was  successively  assistant  geologist,  geolo- 
Sst,  and  from  1881  to  1905  paleontologist  of  the 
nited  States  Geological  Survey.  During  all 
these  years  the  broader  aspects  of  evolution  ap- 
pealed to  him,  and  he  devoted  most  of  his  leisure 
time  to  sociological  studies.  In  1906  he  accepted 
a  call  to  the  professorship  of  sociology  at  Brown 
University.  Author  of  numerous  papers  and 
several  works  on  botany  and  paleontology.  His 
principal  sociological  works  are :  "Dynamic  Sociol- 
ogy," 1883;  "The  Psychic  Factors  of  CiviUza- 
tion,"  189^ ;  "Outlines  of  Sociology,"  1898;  "Pure 
Sociology,  '  1903;  "Applied  Sociology,"  1906. 
Address:  Brown  University,  Providence,  R.  I. 

WARDLE,  GEORGE  JAMES :  Member  British 
Parliament,  of  Labor  Party  for  Stockport;  bom 
1865  near  Burton-on-Trent ;  began  work  at  eight 
years  as  half-timer  in  Keighley,  Yorkshire,  and 
as  full-timer  at  thirteen ;  in  the  meanwhile  he  at- 
tended the  Wesleyan  day-school.  At  fifteen  he 
became  clerk  on  the  Midland  Railway,  and  contin- 
ued till  1898,  when  he  became  editor  of  the  Rail' 
way  Review — the  organ  of  the  Amalgamated  So- 
ciety of  Railway  Servants.  He  has  written  a 
number  of  pamphlets,  and  some  poems;  but  is 
chiefly  interested  and  instrumental  in  the  eluci- 
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social  and  labor  problems.  Was  elected 
ment  in  1906.  Address:  107  Brownlow 
5W  Southgate,  N.  London,  England. 

lER,  JOHN  DE  WITT:  Free -trade 
3m  185 1,  Schuyler  County,  N.  Y. ;  gradu- 
872,  Pn.B.,  from  Cornell  University,  and 
LL.B.,  from  the  Albany  Law  School.  In 
s  editor  of  Ithaca  Daily  Leader;  from 
professor  of  Latin  and  German  at  Ithaca 
r;  and  from  1875-76  taught  the  same 
at  the  Albany  Boys'  Academy.  Rep- 
New  York  City  in  the  Fifty-Second 
;y-Third  Congresses.  Member  of  Fine 
eration.  National  Sculpture  Society,  and 
ational  Society  of  Mural  Painters ;  presi- 
n-3,  of  the  Art  Commission  of  the  City  of 
rk;  member  of  Bar  Associations  of  the 
the  State  of  New  York,  and  of  the  United 
rustee  of  Cornell  University.  Author  of 
s  articles  on  comparative  mythology, 
le,  income  tax,  comage  and  currency, 
ix,  municipal  operation,  civic  art,  law 
jtc,  etc.     Address:  60  Wall  Street,  New 

lOTTE,  DANIEL:  Librarian  of  Labor 
lent,  Brussels;  bom  1871  at  Brussels; 
aw  and  political  science  in  the  University 
els;  maoe  doctor  of  laws,  1893.  In  1897 
ointed  to  the  post  he  now  occupies  as 
(Office  du  travail).  Contributes  to 
e  droit  International  et  de  Legislation 
e\  and  Kritische  Blatter  far  die  Gesammten 
ssenschaften,  etc.  M.  Wamotte's  views  in 
economy  are  for  the  largest  exposition  of 
al  activities  under  an  efficient  State  con- 
iithor:  **La  Question  douaniere  en  Ang- 
;  collaborating  with  Dr.  Po<^ls,  * '  Legisla- 
ipar^  des  Accidents  du  travail  au  ix>int 
aedicale'*;  collaborating  with  M.  li.  Ma- 
a  loi  sur  Ic  repos  du  Dimanche."  Ad- 
lie  Lambermont  2,  Brussels,  Belgium. 

ilEN,  JOSIAH:  Philo  ophical  anarchist; 
ar  Boston,  1799.  When  Robert  Owen 
the  community  of  New  Harmony  (</.  v.) 
became  interested  and  joined  it.  Its 
gt  him  to  thinking,  and  he  came  to  the 
m  that  in  the  community  the  individual 
11  made  too  little  of:  that  the  need  was 
e  socialism,  but  more  individualization; 
,  that  cost  was  the  true  basis  of  price*. 

LUE.) 

n  determined  to  test  the  cost  theory,  and , 
27.  he  started  a  stf^re  in  Cincinnati,  which 
icted  for  two  years,  doing  business  U)  the 
of  $150,000.  See  Warren's  "Practical 
of  Equitable  Commerce"  (now  out  of 
Business  was  not  centralized  as  now, 
retailer  realized  large  profits.  Warren 
his  goods  with  the  cost  and  added  7  jx-r 
rent,  fuel,  etc.,  exclusive  of  the  lal>'>r  of 
ind  the  employees.  This  7  i>er  cent  was 
computed,  and  was  invariable,  but  it 
no  profit.  A  clock  was  kej;t  in  the 
d  every  customer  was  timed  and  cJiarged 
an  hour  for  the  time  of  the  salesman. 
ge  for  time  was  reduced  with  t)ie  increase 
less.  Finally.  Warren  issu<id  his  own 
1  the  shape  of  lalx>r  notes,  wliicli  he  ex- 
for  the  lalx.»r  notes  of  his  cust'>niers. 
B  became  a  popular  circulating  medium, 
speriment  satisfied  him,  and  h»  cloi>ed 


his  store,  and  later  published  his  principal  work, 
*  *  True  Civilization  "  ( 1 846) .       1 

Warren  next  went  to  Ohio  and  started  a  oom* 
mtmity  based  on  his  ideas.  He  converted  Ste- 
phen Pearl  Andrews  {q.  v.).  Later  he  founded 
Modem  Times,  a  community  on  Long  Island,  but 
neither  community  prospered.  He  then  lived  a 
sort  of  hermit  life,  partly  in  Princeton.  Mass.,  and 
died  at  Charlestown  in  1874.  He  is  considered 
by  the  philosophical  anarchists,  with  Proudbon« 
the  founder  of  their  system  of  thought.  (See 
Anarchism.) 

WARWICK,  FRANCES  EVELYN,  COUNTESS 

OF:  Socialist;  bom  1861.  The  countess  is  a 
member  of  the  Social  Democratic  Federation,  and 
tho  a  prominent  personage  and  leader  in  society, 
she  is  both  sympathetically  and  practically  iden- 
tified with  manv  of  the  larger  public  movements 
of  the  time.  She  is  one  of  the  Poor  Law  Guard- 
ians, and  both  at  Warwick  Castle  and  at  Easton 
Lodge  has  established  a  complete  system  for  the 
nursing  of  the  sick  and  the  welfare  of  those  in 
need.  Foundress  of  a  college  at  Studley  Castk, 
Warwickshire,  for  training  the  daughters  of 
professional  men  in  horticulture,  dairy,  bee, 
and  poultry  keeping.  She  has  also  established  on 
the  Essex  estate  a  science  and  technical  school 
for  boys  and  girls  in  the  rural  districts  of  Essex; 
and  at  Warwick,  a  home  for  crippled  children  who 
are  admitted  free  and  for  an  unlimited  length  of 
stay.  President  of  Essex  Needlework  Guild,  and 
of  many  other  societies.  Author:  "Warwick 
Castle  and  its  Earls."  Address:  Warwick  Castle, 
Warwickshire,  England. 

WASHINGTON,     BOOKER     TALIAFERRO: 

Principal  of  Tuskegee  Institute;  bom  near  Hale's 
Ford,  Va.,  "about  1857  or  1858";  erarluated 
from  Hampton  Institute,  1875;  A.M.,  Harvard  in 
1896;  LL.I).,  Dartmouth  College  in  1901.  His 
most  imjiortant  work  was  the  founding,  on  July  4, 
1881,  of  the  Tuskegee  Normal  an<l  Industrial  In- 
stitute for  the  Training  of  C^>Iored  Young  Men  and 
Women,  at  Tuskegee,  Ala.,  the  fame  of  which  is 
everywhere.  Established  in  1893  the  Tuskegee 
Negro  Conference  for  the  puri)ose  of  jfiving  infor- 
mation concerning  the  actual  condition  of  tlie 
masses  of  Negro  jK^opIe  in  wliat  is  known  as  the 
Black  Belt  of  the  South;  in  1000,  with  a  vinw  U> 
stimulating  the  enteri>rises  of  Negnx's  along  busi- 
ness and  industrial  lines,  he  organized  the  Na- 
tional Negro  Business  I>eague.  Author  of  "The 
Future  ot  the  American  Negro";  "Sowing  and 
Reaping";  "  Ui>  from  Slavery";  "Su>ry  of  My 
Life  and  Work  ;  "(.'liaractt»r  Huildin^";  "Work- 
ing with  the  Hands"  ;  "Tuskegee  and  its  People  " ; 
and  many  articles  in  magazines  and  elsewJiere. 
Address:  Tuskt'gee  InstitiiUi,  Ala. 

WASHINGTONIAN  MOVEMENT:  This  ex le- 
brated  moral-suasion  crusa^le  Ijud  its  origin  in  the 
reformatif>n  of  a  Haltimore  <Jrinking  club  of  six 
men— W.  K.  Miulull,  a  tailor;  J.  F.  Hoss,  a  car- 
f>enter;  David  Ander.v>n  and  George;  Steers, 
bUuksmiths;  Janu^s  Mc<'urley,  a  coaclnnaker,  and 
Arcliibald  Caniplxfll,  a  silversmith.  Tliey  were 
induced  U)  cJiarjge  tlwir  liabits  by  tlie  addn'ss  of  a 
temix?rance  lecturer,  and  signed  the  following 
pledge  (April  6,  1840; :  "  We,  wliose  names  are  an- 
ni*xed,  riesirous  of  forming  a  .so<;iety  for  our  mu- 
tual Ixtiiefit,  and  \a)  guard  a^^ainst  a  practise — a 
i>ernicious  practise  -wJiicli  is  injurious  to  our 
miiXiht  fiiandiug,  luid  fionilies,  do  pledge  our- 
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selves,  as  gentlemen,  that  we  will  not  drink  any 
spirits  or  malt  liquors,  wine,  or  cider." 

They  took  the  name  of  "The  Washington  Tem- 
perance Society,"  and  were  familiarly  known  as 

Washingtonians."  By  the  end  of  1840  this 
Baltimore  organization  had  700  members;  and 
under  the  leadership  of  John  H.  W.  Hawkins,  the 
most  prominent  Washingtonian  agitator,  the 
cnisade  spread  to  other  cities  and  states.  Its 
force  was  spent  by  1843,  but  the  energy  developed 
by  it  was  of  great  and  lasting  benefit  to  the  gen- 
eral temperance  cause. 

WATER-WORKS:  Establishments  for  procur- 
ing a  plentiful  supply  of  pure  water  to  cities  and 
towns.  (For  municipalization  of  water-works, 
see  article  Public  Ownership.) 

The  first  water-works  in  the  United  States  were 
built  at  Boston,  in  1652,  by  the  Water- Works 
Company;  the  second  at  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  in  1761. 
By  1800  the  number  had  increased  to  sixteen,  of 
which  only  the  one  at  Winchester,  Va.,  was 
owned  by  the  mtmicipaUty.  By  1825  there  were 
thirty- two  plants,  aU  but  five  being  owned  by 
private  companies  or  individuals.  A  rapid  in- 
crease in  the  mxmicipaUzation  of  water-works 
took  place  between  1825-55,  the  percentage 
changing  from  15.6  to  4 5.5.  For  ten  years  there 
seemed  to  be  a  standstill,  then  the  number  of 
works  grew  rapidly,  from  162  in  1865  to  422  in 
1875;  of  the  latter  number  53.8  per  cent  were 
municipal.  From  1875-90  the  number  of  works 
rose  from  422  to  1,878,  of  which  only  42.9  per 
cent  were  mtmicipal.  By  1896  the  total  number 
had  increased  to  3 , 1 96,  of  which  53.2  per  cent  were 
municipal.  This  percentage  shows  a  zigzag  line. 
But  on  the  whole  pubHc  ownership  of  the  water- 
works has  greatly  increased,  since  205  plants 
were  changed  from  private  to  municipal  during 
the  century,  while  only  twenty  changed  from 
public  to  private. 

In  1905  there  were,  including  the  large  cities, 
nearly  60  per  cent  mimicipally  owned  water- 
works in  the  U.  S.  "The  Mimicipal  Year  Book" 
for  1902  had  reports  from  1,475  P^^'^^s*  divided  as 
follows:  776  municipal;  661  private;  33  both  mu- 
nicipal and  private ;  14  joint;  3  did  not  reply;  and 
47  omitted  this  item  in  their  report. 

Of  the  thirteen  largest  cities  in  the  U.  S.,  all 
but  one,  San  Francisco,  own  their  water-works; 
and  of  the  thirty-eight  cities  with  a  population  of 
100,000  in  1900,  all  but  eight  own  them:  San 
Francisco,  New  Orleans,  Omaha,  Indianapolis, 
St.  Joseph,  Scran  ton,  Paterson,  and  New  Haven; 
two  of  these — New  Orleans  and  Omaha — are 
favorable  to  the  change. 

The  reasons  for  the  changes  from  private  to 
public  are  the  following:  (i)  Private  ownership 
was  found  to  be  profitable  to  individuals  rather 
than  wholesome  to  the  cities.  (2)  During  the 
years  when  municipal  ownership  went  backward 
m  the  U.  S.  (from  1875-90),  promoters  had  dis- 
covered the  value  of  franchises,  and  they  secured 
them  from  the  ignorant  city  fathers  for  almost 
nothing;  investors  built  the  plants,  and  the  pri- 
vate owners  sold  out  to  the  city  at  high  figures 
— thus  making  a  profit  either  way.  (3)  With 
a  higher  education  and  a  somewhat  higher 
honesty  in  civic  matters,  people  became  aware  of 
the  fact  that  a  matter  of  such  importance  as 
water-supply — on  which  the  health  of  a  city  pri- 
marily depends — should  not  be  left  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  private  individuals,  since  the  tempta- 
tion to  make  it  a  matter  of  profit  was  always 


lurking  in  the  background.  Cities  began,  there- 
fore, to  supply  and  control  their  own  water — with 
satisfactory  results  on  the  whole.  (4)  Many  advo- 
cates of  municipal  ownership  of  public  utilities 
saw  an  opportunity  here  to  illustrate  that  the  pub- 
Uc  could  own  and  operate  these  utihties  efiidently ; 
they  used,  consequently,  all  legitimate  means  to 
bring  about  a  change  of  ownership.  (5)  TTbe  ex- 
perience of  most  cities  with  municipal  ownership 
encouraged  others  to  follow  their  example. 

The  fact  that  water-works  are  almost  the  only 
example  of  municipal  ownership  in  the  U.  S.,  and 
that  the  experiment  has,  with  few  exceptions, 
been  successful,  is  an  encouraging  sign  of  im- 
proved honesty  in  pubHc  affairs. 

The  average  rates  charged  private  constuners 
by  430  companies,  as  shown  by  the  "Manual  of 
American  Water- Works"  for  1880-90,  were  43 
per  cent  higher  than  those  chargea  by  318  cities 
for  the  same  service.  Many  of  these  water-works 
are  very  profitable. 

For  New  York  City,  Mayor  Strong,  in  his 
message  concerning  the  Department  of  Public 
Works  (1897),  makes  the  following  report  from 
the  Bureau  of  Water-Register: 

"For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  city 
the  revenue  collected  last  year  from  water  rents 
was  more  than  enough  to  reimburse  the  city  for 
the  entire  outlay  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Works,  which  is  taken  from  taxation.  To  ex- 
press it  in  another  way,  our  water  rents  paid  for 
road  pavements,  street  lighting,  care  of  and  re- 
pairs to  the  entire  water  system,  care  of  and  re- 
pairs to  public  buildings,  salaries,  wages,  and  all 
other  administrative  expenses." 

The  report  of  the  Water  Department  of  Chicago 
for  1897  shows  that  the  receipts  were  $3,226,000 
and  the  operating  expenses  $285,000,  leaving  net 
earnings  of  $2,941,000.  The  investment  in  l^e 
Chicago  Water-Works,  according  to  the  New 
York  SuHf  was  $28,000,000,  so  tnat,  besides  in- 
terest on  bonds  for  this  amount,  the  net  profits 
are  $1,500,000.  The  pubUc  also  receives  free 
water  in  its  parks,  streets,  and  pubHc  buildings. 
(For  water-works  in  Eiux)pe,  see  articles  Berlin; 
Birmingham;  Glasgow;  London;  Paris.) 

Rbfbrbncbs:  M.N.  Baker,  The  Manual  of  American  Water- 
works, 1807;  Folwell,  WaierSupphf  Enpneering^  1900;  Tur- 
naure  and  Rxissell,  Public  Water  Supplies^  1901. 

WATSON,  HON.  JOHN  CHRISTIAN:  Member 
of  Parliament  for  Bland,  New  South  Wales ;  leader 
of  Federal  Parliamentary  Labor  Party  and  some 
time  Prime  Minister  of  the  Commonwealth, 
Bom  Valparaiso,  April  9, 1867;  became  a  printer. 
Member  of  Legislature  of  New  South  Wales, 
1894-190^.  He  first  came  into  prominence  as  a 
Jaoor  leader  when  he  acted  as  chairman  of  the 
New  South  Wales  Labor  Conference,  which  framed 
the  famous  pledge  and  formed  the  solidarity  of 
the  Labor  Party.  President  of  the  Trades  and 
Labor  Cotmcil  of  Sydney,  1893-94,  and  president 
of  the  Australian  Labor  Federation,  1895;  has 
been  leader  of  the  Federal  Labor  Party  since 
1 90 1,  and  Prime  Minister  and  treasurer  of  the 
Commonwealth,  April  to  Aug.,  1904.  Address: 
Parliament  House,  Melbourne. 

WATSON,  THOMAS  E;:  Ex-Populist  Con- 
gressman; bom  at  Columbia,  Ga.,  1856;  studied 
two  years  at  Mercer  College,  taught  school,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1875 ;  he  practised  law 
in  Thomson,  Ga. ;  was  a  member  of  the  legislature, 
1882-83;  member  of  Congress,  1891-93;  and  le- 
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sumed  practise  of  law  in  1895.  As  a  member  of 
Congxess  he  secured  on  Feb.  17,  1893,  the  passage 
of  the  first  resolution  passed  by  Congress  for  the 
appropriation  of  money  toward  free  rural  delivery 
ox  the  mails.  The  PopuHsts  nominated  him  vice- 
pxesidenlial  candidate  in  1896;  the  People's  Party 
presidential  candidate  in  1004.  He  had  been 
engaged  in  newspaper  work  several  times  as 
editor  and  owner;  and  so  he  began  the  publication 
of  Tom  Watson* s  Magazine  in  New  York,  1905, 
from  which  he  withdrew  in  order  to  establish  the 
Jeffersonian  Magazine  in  Atlanta,  Ga.  He  is 
author  of  "The  Story  of  France,"  1898;  "Life  of 
Thomas  Jefferson,"  1900;  "Life  of  Napoleon," 
1902;  "Bethany,  a  Study  and  Story  of  the  Old 
South,"  1904.    Address:  Thomson,  Ga. 

WAZWEHERy  £mILE:  Director  of  Solvay 
Sociological  Institute,  Brussels;  bom  in  the  late 
sixties  in  Belgium;  educated  at  University  of 
Ghent ;  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  the  study  of 
economical  and  social  subjects.  In  1893  came  to 
study  industrial  and  labor  i)roblems  in  the  United 
States.  Returning  to  Belgium,  was  given  charge 
of  newly  created  Bureau  of  Commerce  and  In- 
dustry m  the  city  of  Ghent.  Later  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  Btireau  of  Labor  Statistics  for  the 
kingdom  of  Belgium,  and  completed  the  census  of 
Belgian  industries,  which  was  begun  in  1896. 
Since  1897  professor  of  the  School  of  Social  Sci- 
ence at  tne  University  of  Brussels,  he  lectures 
on  political  economy,  sociology,  and  statistics. 
In  1895  was  sent  by  the  Belgian  Government  to 
study  the  Sunday-rest  problem  in  Switzerland ;  he 
obtamed  in  1897  ^^^  award  for  the  international 
prize  founded  by  the  Mus^  Social  of  Paris.  In 
1 90 1  he  was  appointed  director  of  the  Solvay 
Sociological  Institute  at  Brussels.  Author: 
"Ameru»n  High  Wages";  "Profit-Sharing"; 
"Outlines  of  Sociology."  Address:  Sociological 
Institute,  Pare  Leopold,  Belgium. 

WATLANDy  FRANCIS:  Former  president  of 
Brown  University;  economist;  bom  New  York, 
1796;  jg^raduated  at  Union  College  in  18 13. 
Studied  medicine,  but  later  entered  the  Baptist 
ministry.  Tutor  at  Union  College,  181 7-21; 
pastor  of  the  First  Baotist  Church  in  Boston, 
1821-26;  president  of  Brown  University,  1827. 
He  died  in  i86<.  His  sociological  writings  are: 
•  *  Elements  of  Moral  Science  "(1835);  '  *  Elements 
of  Political  Economy"  (1837). 

WATLAND,  JULroS  A. :  PubUsher  of  The  Ap- 
peal to  Reason]  bom  Versailles,  Ind.,  1854;  at- 
tended the  village  school  for  about  one  year; 
learned  the  trade  of  printing  in  the  village  office ; 
then  bought  the  local  newspaper  and  published 
it  for  a  period  of  five  years ;  moved  to  Harrison- 
ville.  Mo.,  where  for  two  years  he  published  the 
Cass  News\^raove&  to  Pueblo,  Col.,  engaging  in 
the  business  of  printing,  publishing,  and  real 
estate.  In  1890  was  converted  to  socialism; 
moved  to  Greensburg,  Ind.,  and  there  in  1803 
started  The  Coming  Nation\  1894  removed  tne 
plant  to  Ruddn,  Tenn.,  and  commenced  a  col- 
ony. After  a  year's  residence  left  both  paper 
and  colony  to  establish  at  Kansas  City  The  Ap- 
peal to  Reason.  In  18^6  the  Appeal  was  moved 
to  Girard,  Kan.,  where  it  has  since  been  published 
under  the  direction  of  its  founder.  Mr.  Way- 
land  believes  in  the  common  ownership  of  all 
the  means  of  ptoduction  and  distribution,  demo- 
cratically managed.    Address:  Girard,  Kan. 


WEALTH:  We  consider  this  subject  under 
four  heads:  I.  Definitions;  II.  Statistics  of 
Wealth;  III.  The  Concentration  of  Wealth;  IV. 
Is  the  Concentration  of  Wealth  Increasing  or 
Decreasing? 

I.  Definitions 

Wealth  is  usually  defined  in  economic  science 
as  "useful  or  agreeable  things  which  possess 
exchangeable  value"  fMill).  Of  this  dennition 
Mill  says  ("Political  Economy,"  "Preliminary 
Remarks"): 

Things  for  which  nothing  could  be  obtained  in  exchange, 
however  useful  or  necessary  they  may  be,  are  not  wealth  in 
the  sense  in  which  the  term  is  used  in  political  economy.  Air. 
for  example,  tho  the  most  absolute  of  necessaries,  b^irs  no 
price  in  the  market,  because  it  can  be  obtained  gratuitously; 
to  accumulate  a  stock  of  it  would  yield  no  profit  or  advantage 
to  any  one;  and  the  laws  of  its  production  and  distribution  are 
the  subject  of  a  very  different  study  from  political  economy. 
But  tho  air  is  not  wealth,  mankind  are  much  richer  by  obtain- 
ing it  gratis,  since  the  time  and  labor  which  would  otherwise 
be  required  for  supplying  the  most  pressing  of  all  wants  can 
be  devoted  to  other  purposes.  It  is  possible  to  imagine  cir- 
cumstances in  which  air  would  be  a  part  of  wealth. 

Senior's  definition  of  wealth,  quoted  by  Jevons 
("Theory  of  Political  Economy,"  p.  175),  is  the 
same,  that  wealth  consists  of  "those  things  and 
those  things  only  which  are  transferable,  are 
limited  in  supply,  and  are  directly  or  indirectly 
productive  01  pleasure  or  preventive  of  pain." 

On  the  other  hand,  many  reform  writers  iden- 
Xiiy  wealth  with  well-being  on  the  ground  that 
it  is  impossible  to  divorce  immaterial  factors 
from  material  factors,  and  still  be  true  to  the 
facts  of  life.  John  Ruskin,  e.  g.,  argues  that  no 
article  is  useful  except  to  those  who  can  use  it. 
Hence  he  says: 

Wealth,  therefore,  is  "the  possession  of  the  valuable  by 
the  valiant";  and  in  considering  it  as  a  power  existing  in  a 
nation,  the  two  elements,  the  value  of  the  thing  and  the  valor 
of  its  possessor,  must  be  estimated  together.  Whence  it 
appears  that  many  of  the  persons  commonly  considered 
wealthy  are  in  reality  no  more  wealthy  than  the  locks  of  their 
own  strong  boxes  are,  they  being  inherently  and  eternally  in- 
capable of  wealth,  and  operating  for  the  nation,  in  an  econom- 
ical point  of  view,  either  as  pools  of  dead  water  and  eddies 
in  a  stream  (which,  so  long  as  the  stream  flows,  are  useless, 
or  serve  only  to  drown  people,  but  may  become  of  importance 
in  a  state  of  stagnation,  should  the  stream  dry) ;  or  else  as  dams 
in  a  river,  of  which  the  ultimate  service  depends  not  on  the 
dam.  but  the  miller;  or  else  as  mere  accidental  stays  and  im- 
pediments, acting  not  as  wealth,  but  (for  we  ought  to  have  a 
corresponding  term)  as  "illth,"  causing  various  devastation 
and  trouble  around  them  in  all  directions;  or  lastly,  act  not  at 
all,  but  are  merely  animated  conditions  of  delay  (no  use  being 
possible  of  anything  they  have  tmtil  they  are  dead),  in  which 
last  condition  they  are  nevertheless  often  useful  as  delays  and 
"impedimenta,"  if  a  nation  is  apt  to  move  too  fast. 

Some  writers  on  reform  distinguish  between 
riches  and  wealth.  Says  G.  Bernard  Shaw  in 
the  "Fabian  Essays": 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  during  this  grotesquely  hideous 
march  of  civilization  from  bad  to  worse,  wealth  is  increasing 
side  by  side  with  misery.  Such  a  thing  is  eternally  impossible; 
wealth  is  steadily  decreasing  with  the  spread  of  poverty. 
But  riches  are  increasing,  which  is  quite  another  thing.  The 
total  of  the  exchange  values  produced  in  the  country  annually 
is  mounting  perhaps  by  leaps  and  botmds.  But  the  accumu- 
lation of  riches,  and  consequently  of  an  excessive  purchasing 
power,  in  the  hands  of  a  class,  soon  satiates  that  class  with 
socially  useful  wealth,  and  sets  them  offering  a  price  for 
luxuries.  The  moment  a  price  is  to  be  had  for  a  luxury,  it 
acquires  exchange  value,  and  labor  is  employed  to  produce  it. 
A  New  York  lady,  for  instance,  having  a  nature  of  exquisite 
sensibility,  orders  an  elegant  rosewood  and  silver  coffin, 
upholstered  in  pink  satin,  for  her  dead  dog-  It  is  made;  and 
meanwhile  a  live  child  is  prowling  barefooted  and  hunger- 
stunted  in  a  frozen  gutter  outside.  The  exchange- value  of 
the  coffin  is  counted  as  part  of  the  national  wealth;  but  a 
nation  which  cannot  afford  food  and  clothing  for  its  children 
cannot  be  allowed  to  pass  as  wealthy  because  it  has  provided 
a  pretty  coffin  for  a  dead  dog. 
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II.  Statistics 
The  United  States 
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For  the  progfess  and  per-€apita.  wealth  of  the 
U  S.  at  vanous  dates,  see  article  Progress.  Says 
Dr  Josiah  Strong^  ("Social  Progress,*'  1504): 

Mr,  Mulhall  wrote  in  1S95:  "The  merehandise  transport^ 
by  mil  in  the  U.  S.  iii  shown  by  official  returns  to  be  douUe 
the  amount  of  lond-Oarmge  (at  least  by  railway)  of  all  ihe 
other  nf^tions  of  the  earth  collcclivfly/  What  a  comi!n£flt 
on  our  indtjstnal  and  commercial  aciivity,  that  tht  70,000.000 
people  of  the  UnitrrJ  States  tTtinsi>ort  by  rail  twice  ILS  much 
merchantlm  as  the  remaining  i:  ,400, ooo ,000  of  inankiGdt 
In  1S95  w«  had  8d£.doo  mil^  of  tclegmph  wirifr— encragh  Ko 
tn circle  the  natth  thirty-two  times »  or  to  cro^  the  oontineat 
367  time.'i. 

The  energy  or  working  power  of  the  nation,  including  hand, 
horse^  and  stea^m  jjowetj  wns equal,  in  I&9S,  to  ia9,3o6,ooo.CrC>o 
foot -tons  daily:  that  is,  it  was  eqiml  to  lifting  that  numhtr 
of  tons  One  foot  every  day.  Our  working  power  is  mora 
than  twice  as  great  as  that  of  Great  Britain,  and  h  neirly 
equal  to  thiLt  of  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and  France  coni- 
bine<i. 

With  thi*  power  directed  chiefly  to  the  creation  of  wealth. 
It  is  not  strarLffe  that  we  are  growing  rich  more  mpiJly  than 
any  other  pEople.  Our  wealth  in  iSao  waa  less  than  |a,ooo- 
ooD.Doo.  In  twenty  ytars  it  had  doubted,  and  in  forty  years 
It  had  increased  eightfoliJ.  During  the  thirty  years  foUowinKK 
from  1S60  to  iSyio,  we  crtated  and  accumulated  $4^.000. oosy,- 
000— li^ooOfCMo.ooo  mure  ihj^n  the  entire  wealth  of  G^^at 
Britain;  and,  aot  withstanding  the  great  increase  of  jjopulation, 
our  Wealth  per"  capita  doubled  during  this  interval. 

The  wiHilth  of  the  Qld  World  is  the  accumulation  of  many 
tenturitf^.  but  ninety-four  per  ceut.  of  ours  has  been  created 
and  accumulated  since  J1S40;  and  we  ane  now  increasing  it 
at  the  rate  of  $8,000,000  a  day. 

Frotn  the  labor  standpoint,  labor  receives  but  a 
stnall  proportion  of  this  wealth.  The  following  is 
nn  estimate  made  from  census  returns  by  the  "In- 
ternational Institute  of  Social  Service  '  (Socialist) : 

The  total  value  of  production  in  i^oo,  Si4,500,.oooi,oO[7:  thf 
total  value  of  labor  power  used  in  production,  $s,&  15.000^000; 
therefore  the  share  of  productive  labor  in  its  product  as  it 
appeared  in  the  census  year  J900  was  ^i.^i  per  cent,  or 
less  than  one  quarter.     As  shown,  by  industnes: 

I.  The  total  value  of  the  various  products  of  agrieulture. 
the  forests,  the  minces,  the  quarries,  the  fisheries,  mauulacture 
and  the  hand  trades,  including  tmnsportation  and  distribu- 
tion, was  f  34,500.000,000, 

3.  The  num^ber  of  wage- workers  (men.  women,  and  children 
from  ten  to  fifteen  years  of  age)  reported  in  the  census  as 
emploi^ed  in  tltc  above  named  industries,  also  of  thc^e  en- 
gaged  in  the  transportation  and  distribution  of  the  products, 
and  including  all  the  necessary  labor  of  accountants,  elerl^. 
salesmen^  saleswomen^  etc.*  was  15*134,000,  Their  totaj 
earriings  were  f,4<  139,000,000. 

J,.  The  aumber  of  farmers,  farm  tenant4„  snmll  manU' 
facturcn:,  artizans,  shopkeepers,  and  others  actually  per- 
forming  productive  work  was  5,1 10,000.  The  value  of  their 
labor  power,  liberally  estimated  at  rites  notably  higher  than 
the  average  of  men's  wages  for  the  same  cla<%  of  work^  was 
$  J,  1^  a  6, 000, 000;  all  above  this  value  being  obviously  '*  surplus- 
value."  or  profit,  which  they  got,  not  as  workers,  but  al 
owners  of  c^ipital  in  the  forms  required  by  their  respectivt 
occufjations. 

Therefore^  to  productive  labor  went  33.74  P*r  cent  of  its 
product,  and  to  exploiters  of  productive  lacjor,  7&,36  per 
cent  of  its  product, 

B.  Great  Britain 

The  following  statistics  are  a  portion  of  a 
Fabian  Tract  on  '*  Wealth"  (No.  5,  tenth  edition, 
June,  1906): 

The  aimual  income  of  the  United  Kingdom  has  been  esti- 
mated by  the  following  authorities: 

Sir  Louis  Mallet,  K.CS.L  (India  Office).  iSSj- 
rSS4.  "National  Income  and  Taxation" 
CCobdcn  Club),  p.  jj ..,......,.,.  .£1.389. 000.000 

Prof.   Leone   I>evi   (King's  CoUeger  London), 

Timc$.  Jan.  13,  1S85 1,374,000.000 

Prof.  A,  Marshall  (Cambridge  Univemty)* 
"  Report  of  Indu^stnal  Remuneration  Con- 
ference," p.  1^4  tjan,,  iSiJs).  upwajid  of 1,125,000,000 

Mr.  Mulhall  (iSga),  "  Dictionary  of  Statistics." 

p.  ISO,  income  for  1889 ,  . ,  ,     1,285,000,000 

Sir  R.  tiilfen,  "The  Wejilth  of  the  Empire," 
Journal  of  Royal  Statistical  Society,  vol. 
Ixvi.,  part  iii.,  1501 z. 750,000.000 

Mr  A.  L.  Bowley.  M.A.  (appointed  teacher  of 
statistics,  University  of  tLondon),  Ecottmmc 
jmitnai,  Scot,.  1904;   income  for  t^oj ,    1,800,000.000 

Mr.  L.  Vi.  Chio3?ittt  Money,  M.  F*.,  ^'^Rjches  and 

Poverty";  income  for  1904 1,710,000,000 
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The  gross  assessments  to  income  tax  have  risen  (x88z~8a 
to  1901-2)  by  ^£36^^43,486  (Inland  Revenue  Report.  1807- 
1898,0. — 4.474  and  Cd. — 1,717)-  Allowing  for  a  corresponding 
rise  in  the  incomes  not  assessed  and  in  the  wages  of  manual 
labor,  we  may  estimate  the  income  for  1901-3  at  not  less 
than  £1,800,000,000.  The  population  in  100 1  being  nearly 
41.500,000  (Cd. — 1,727),  the  average  annual  income  is  about 
£43^  per  head,  or  £174  per  adult  man.»  In  1840  it  was 
about  ^soi  and  in  i860  ^364  per  head  (Mr.  Mulhall, 
** Dictionary  of  Statistics,"  p.  345). 

The  total  profits  from  the  ownership  of  lands,  houses, 
tithes,  etc.,  as  assessed  for  income  tax  in  1901-3,  was  £338,- 
331.937;  the  rents  of  mines,  quarries,  iron- works,  gas-works, 
water-works,  canals,  fishings,  shootings,  markets,  tolls,  etc.. 
amotinted  to  £40,988.^73  ("Inland  Revenue  Report. 
1903—3,  Cd. — 1,717)-  Many  of  these  are  notoriously  far 
from  being  fully  assessed.  The  total  "  rent "  >  of  the  United 
Kingdom  must  therefore  amount  to  at  least  £390,000,000, 
or  nearly  one  sixth  of  the  total  produce. 

The  profits  of  public  companies,  foreign  investments,  rail- 
ways, etc..  assessed  to  income  tax  in  the  United  Kingdom 
in  1901-3  amounted  to  £360,274.743.  The  interest  payable 
from  British  public  funds  (rates  and  taxes)  was.  in  addition, 
£33,757,110.  and  from  Indian,  colonial,  and  foreign  govern- 
ments, £38,136,796  ("Inland  Revenue  Report, '  1901-3. 
Cd.— 1.717). 

We  have,  however,  to  add  the  interest  on  capital  employed 
in  private  undertakings  of  manufacture  or  trade.  This  is 
included  with  "wages  of  superintendence,"  in  business  profit, 
both  for  the  purpose  of  the  income-tax  returns  and  in  ordinary 
speech.  Sir  R.  GifTen  estimated  it,  in  1884,  apart  from  any 
earnings  of  personal  service,  at  £89,000.000  ("Essays  in 
Finance,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  403).  Allowing  for  the  increase  since 
then,  the  total  amotmt  of  interest  cannot  therefore  be  less 
than  £360.000,000. 

Adding  hereto  the  rent  mentioned  in  the  preceding  section, 
we  have  a  total  of  £650,000,000  for  rent  and  interest  to- 
gether. 

But  those  who  enjoy  the  vast  unearned  income  just  men- 
tioned cannot  all  be  accurately  described  as  the  "idle  rich." 
tho  they  would  fore£[0  none  of  it  by  refusing  to  work.  If 
they  are  disposed  to  increase  it  by  leading  active  lives,  they 
can  do  so;  and  most  of  them  adopt  this  course  to  some  ex- 
tent, especially  those  whose  share  is  insufficient  for  their 
desires. 

The  numbers  and  total  income  of  this  large  class  cannot  be 

exactly  ascertained.     It  includes  workers  of  all  grades,  from 

tfa«  exceptionally  skilled    artizan  to  the   Prime    Minister. 

and  from  the  city  clerk  to  the  President  of 

the  Royal  Academy. 

IMYJriffn  ^^  ^  convenient  for  statistical  purposes  to 

^  "iiri^uii    include  in  it  all  those  who  do  not  belong  to  the 

(K  wouul    "ixianual-labor  class."     If  we  take  the  "rent 

of  ability"  to  have  increased  in  the  same 

proportion  as  the  assessments  to  income  tax 

this  prosperous  body  may  be  estimated  to  receive  for  its  work 

as  profits  and  salaries  about  ^(£460,000,000  annually. 

The  total  amount  of  rent,  mterest.  profits,  and  salaries  was 
estimated  some  yeais  ago  as  follows: 

Prof.  Leone  Levi,  Times,  JsLn.  13,  1885 £753,000,000 

Prof.   Alfred   Marshall,      Report  of  Industrial 

Remuneration  Osnference,  '  p.  194  (1885)... .  675,000,000 
Sir  R.  Giffen,  "Essays  in  Finance,"  vol.  ii.,  p. 

467  (1886) 720.000,000 

Mr.  Mtilhall.  "Dictionary  of  Statistics,"  p.  246..  818,000,000 
Mr.  A.  L.  Bowley,  Stattstical  Society's  Journal, 

vol.  Iviii.,  part  3,  p.  384  (1891) 913.000.000 

Since  these  estimates  were  made  the  wealth  of  the  country 
has  grown  greatly,  and  on  the  basis  of  the  increase  in  gross 
assessments  to  income  tax,  we  estimate  that  the  total  drawn 
by  the  legal  disposers  of  what  are  sometimes  called  the 
"three  rents"  (of  land,  capital,  and  ability)  amotmts  at 
present  to  about  £1,110,000,000  yearly,  or  just  tmder  two 
thirds  of  the  total  produce. 

The  total  amotmt  of  wages  was  at  the  same  time  estimated 
by  the  statisticians: 

Prof.  Leone  Levi  (as  above) £531.000,000 

Prof.  A.  Marshall  (as  above) 500,000,000  ^ 

Mr.  Mulhall,  "  Dictionary  of  Statistics,"  p.  320 .    467.000,000 
Sir  R.  Giffen,  "Essays  in  Finance,"  vol.  li.,  p. 

467 550,000,000 

Mr.    T.   S.  Jeans.  Statistical  Society's  Journal, 

vol.  xlvii.,  p.  63 1 600.000,000 

Mr.  A.  L.  Bowley  (as  above) 699.000,000 

*  In  1843  the  total  was  (for  Great  Britain  only)  £95,384,- 
497;  in  1855  {(oT  the  United  Kingdom)  £124,871,885. 

■^  These  estimates,  which  are  based  on  average  rates  of 
wages,  multiplied  by  the  number  of  workers,  assume,  how- 
ever, reasonable  regularity  of  employment,  and  take  no 
account  of  the  fact  that  much  of  the  total  amount  of  nominal 
wages  is  reclaimed  from  the  workers  in  the  shape  of  rent. 
Much  must,  therefore,  be  deducted  to  obtain  their  real  net 
remtmeration. 


Allowing  for  the  increase  since  these  estimates  were  made 
we  may  safely  say  that  the  manual-labor  class  receives  for 
all  its  millions  of  workers  only  some  £690,000,000. 

Rent £290,000.000 

Interest 360,000,000 

Profits  and  salaries 460,000,000 

Total  (that  is,  the  income  of  the  legal  proprie- 

tors  of  the  three  natural  monopolies  of  land, 

capital,  and  ability) 1. 1 10.000,000  ^ 

Income  of  manual-labor  class 690.000,000 

Total  produce £1,800,000,000 

C.    Other  Countries 

Comparative  Wealth  op  Countries 

Estimated  by  Mulhall,  in  1896,  in  millions  of  dollars 


Countries 


Austria 

Belgium 

Danubian  states 

France 

Germany 

Greece 

Holland 

Italy 

Norway  and  Swe- 
den  

Portugal 

Russia 

Spain 

Switzerland 

United  Kingdom . 

Europe 

United  States 

Canada 

Australia 


Farms 

Rail- 

ways 

8.985 

1,855 

1.770 

375 

2.540 

180 

15.465 

3.31S 

12.540 

2.775 

545 

30 

1.475 

230 

6.995 

930 

2.660 

270 

820 

115 

13.550 

1.745 

6.060 

540 

860 

320 

10.385 

4.935 

84.650 

17.495 

20,710 

11.330 

1.555 

930 

1,960 

69s 

Build- 
ings 


3.595 

875 

680 

10.795 

8.775 
155 
890 

2.S15 

1,105 

385 

S.095 

1,400 

455 


Mer- 
chan- 
dise 


1.835 
S90 
415 

3.00s 

3.38s 

75 

530 

1.115 

585 
160 
2.575 
740 
245 


13.460,   4.025 


49.170  19.270 

22.230    7.815 

725        515 

870        440 


Sun- 
dries 


6.290 

1.330 

1.315 

15.870 

12,785 

305 

1.285 

4.255 

1.860 

575 

9.160 

3.140 

680 

27.235 


86,115 

19.695 

1.320 

1.415 


Total 


23,560 
4.940 
5.130 

48.450 

40,360 
1,110 
4.400 

15.800 

6,480 

2.055 

32,125 

11,900 

3,960 

49030 


356,700 

81,750 

5.04S 

5.380 


Later  Estimates  ("Social  Progress."  1906.  p.  331) 

United  States $110,000,000,000 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland 58.300,000,000 

France 50.800,000,000 

Germany 48.000,000,000 

Russia 35.000.000,000 

Austria-Hungary 30,000,000.000 

Italy  (Nitti) 13,000,000.000 

Belgium 6.800,000,000 

Spain 5.400.000.000 

Netherlands 4.500.000.000 

Portugal 3.500,000,000 

Switzerland 3,400,000,000 

For  a  comparison  of  the  world's  wealth  in  the  nineteenth 
and  preceding  centuries,  we  of  course  have  no  exact  data,  but 
may  refer  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  well-known  estimate  that  all 
the  wealth  which  could  be  handed  down  to  posterity,  pro- 
duced during  the  first  eighteen  hundred  years  of  the  Christian 
era,  was  equaled  by  the  production  of  the  first  fifty  years  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  and  that  as  much  more  was  produced 
during  the  next  twenty  years.  If  this  is  a  reasonable  estimate, 
as  it  would  seem  to  be,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  for  the  enrich- 
ment of  the  world  there  has  been  more  than  three  times  as 
much  wealth  produced  during  this  one  century  as  during  the 
eighteen  centuries  preceding. 

III.  Is    Wealth    Concentrating? 

TWO    VIEWS 

Those  who  deny  any  concentration  of  wealth 
do  not  deny  that  in  the  U.  S.  and  Great  Britain 
the  rich  are  getting  richer,  but  they  assert  that 
the  poor  are  also  getting  richer,  and  on  the  whole 
gaining  on  the  rich.  Perhaps  the  strongest  argu- 
ment for  this  view  in  the  U.  S.  has  been  made  by 
Edward  Atkinson  in  a  series  of  articles  in  the 
Century  (vol.  xxxiv.),  quoting  census  and  other 

^  In  this  connection  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  total 
income  of  the  charities  of  the  United  Kingdom,  including 
endowments,  amounts  to  ;C  10,040.000,  or  one  per  cent  of 
the  foregoing  total:  £3,040,000  of  this,  it  may  be  added,  is 
expended  upon  Bible  societies  alone  (Mulhall,  "Dictionary 
of  Statistics,"  p.  iis).  The  total  cost  of  poor  relief  in 
1901-3  was  £15.305,643. 
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reports  to  show  that  on  the  whole  wages  are  rising 
and  prices  falling,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  rates 
of  interest  are  falling,  so  that  the  poor  are  getting 
an  ever-increasing  share  of  an  ever-increasing 
product,  while  the  rich  have  to  invest  larger 
amounts  of  capital  at  an  ever-decreasing  rate  of 
interest. 

Critics  of  this  view  show  that  until  recently 
w^es  have  not  risen  since  1873,  and  that  the  re* 
cent  rise  of  wages  has  been  accompanied  by  a  rise 
of  prices,  some  think  sufficient  to  offset  all  rise  in 
wages.  Except  where  strong  unions  have  raised 
the  rate,  it  is  asserted  that  wages,  if  raised  at  all, 
have  risen  very  Uttle.  (See  article  '* Wages,*') 
As  for  falHng  interest,  this  is  not  denied,  but  this 
is  no  proof  that  profits  and  dividends  have  not 
risen. 

The  ordinary  view  that  wealth  is  concentrat- 
ing, to  say  the  least,  has  strong  support.  Dr, 
Spahr,  in  his  *' Present  Distribution  of  Wealth'* 
(1896),  from  an  examination  of  the  surrogate 
court  records  of  thirty-six  counties  in  New  York 
State,  outside  of  New  York  City,  and  applying 
the  proportion  to  the  nation  at  large,  comes  to  the 
conclusion  that  seven-eighths  of  the  families  hold 
but  one-eighth  of  the  national  wealth,  while  one 
per  cent  of  the  families  hold  more  than  the  re* 
maining  ninety-nine  per  cent.  He  constructs  the 
following  table: 


ESTATKS 

Number 

Aggregate 

wealth 

Avenge 
wealth 

The    wealthy    classes, 

Iso^oooand  over. .  . 
The  well-to-do  clttsse«, 

Sso.ooo  tots. 000. . . 
The     middle     classes, 

Is, 000  to  tsoo . 

The  poorer  classea,  irn- 

derfsoo 

lis. 000 
1.375-000 
SiSoo.ooo 
5,500,000 

Ijj. 000, 000.000 

23.000,000,000 

8.  a  00, 000, 000 

Soo.ooo.ooo 

$»64.ooo 

t6,ooo 

I. SCO 

ISO 

IS.SOO.DOO 

$65,000,000,000 

fS.aoo 

Professor  Mayo-Smith  has  attempted  to  chal- 
lenge Dr.  Spahr's  conclusions,  but  with  small  suc- 
cess, (See  Professor  Ely's  '*  Evolution  of  Indus- 
trial Society;"  chap.  \d.,  1903).     Says  Dr.  Spahri 

Since  the  completion  of  thU  study,  a  volume  has  appeared 
that  must  set  at  rest  all  question  as  to  extreme  moderattoa 
of  the  estimates  reached.  Part  ii.  of  the  *VRepOTt  of  the 
Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  for  1894  *'  publishes 
the  inventoried  probates  for  the  entire  State  of  Massachu^tts 
during  the  three  years  1889.  1890*  and  1891.  Altho  the 
estates  for  which  no  inventories  are  filed  are.  as  a  rule,  the 
largest,  the  following  concentration  of  profjerty  ts  exhibited; 
,  .  ,  the  estates  of  $50,000  and  over  aggregated  fifly-fi\'« 
per  cent  of  the  total  amount  of  property,  while  estates  less 
than  $5,000  aggregated  but  eleven  per  cent  of  the  total. 

It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  Mr.  G.  K. 
Holmes,  expert  on  wealth  statistics  for  the  tenth 
census,  found  that  0,3  percent  of  the  people  owned 
ao  per  cent  of  the  wealth;  8.97  per  cent  of  the 
people  51  percent  of  the  wealth;  and  91  percent 
of  the_people  only  ig  per  cent  of  the  wealth. 

In  Great  Britain  the  strongest  argument  that 
wealth  is  not  concentrating  has  probablv  been 
made  by  Sir  R.  Giffin.  president  of  the  ftnghsh 
Statistical  Society,  See  his  *"  Progress  of  the 
Working  Classes/^  and  for  an  answer  to  this  see 
C,  B.  Spahr's  "Present  Distribution  of  Wealth/* 
pp.  JS-18.  A  more  jx>pular  argument  has  been 
made  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Mallock  in  his  "Classes  and 
Masses.  '  He  does  not  deny  that  there  are  ab- 
solutely mone  poor  to-day  in  England  than  for^ 
merly,  but  contends  that  there  are  not  so  many 


relatively  to  the  population,  while  that  the  great 
advance  of  numbers  has  been  of  the  middle  class.] 
If  one  limttK  the  wealthy  to  the  very  wealthy/ 
none  contend  that  they  have  grown  in  ntimbersj 
it  is  only  contended   that  they  have  grown 
wealth,  and  this  contention  Mr,  Mallock  dodges 
For  the  facts  involved  see  the  preceding  page. 

Concentration  of  power,  however,  no  one  denies, 
especially  in  the  U,  S,  We  give  some  typical  and 
authoritative  quotations:  ^H 

Who  controls  the  United  SUtes?  ^H 

In  The  World's  Work  >  for  Dec.,  1903,  Mr.  Seretio  8.  Pts^^H 
undertakes  to  answer  this  question,  ile  says  in  brie€-^i^^H 
condense  hb  words:  ^^H 

One  twelfth  of  the  estimated  wealth  of  the  U.  S.  is  repre- 
sented at  the  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  United 
States  Stet^I  Corporation, 

They  represent  as  influential  directors  more  than  a 00  other 
comtJanies.     These  companies  operate  nearly  one  half  of  the 
railroad  mileage  of  the  0.  S.     They  are  the  great  miners  and 
carriers  of  coal.     The  leading  telegraph  system,  the  tractkm 
lines  of  New  York,  of  Philadelphia,  of  Pittsburg,  of  Buffalo, 
of  Chicago,  and  of  Milwaukee,  and  one  of  the  principal  express 
companies,  are  represented  in  the  bcaard.     This  group  tnciudes 
also  directors  of  five  insurance  compianies.  two  of  which  have 
assets  of  $700,000,000.     In  the  Steel   Board  are  meti  who 
speak  for  five  banks  and  ten  trust  companies  in  New  York 
City  including  the  First  National,  the  National  City,  and  the 
Bank  of  Commerce,  the  three  greatest  banks  in  the  country,  ^^ 
and  the  head  of  important  chains  of  financial  in^^titutions,  ^H 
Tclcphcmc.  electric,  real-estate,  cable,  and  publishing   com—^H 
panics  are  represented  there,  and  our  greatest  merchant  sits  ^^ 
at  the  boaril  table,  "r 

WhAt  the  individual  wealth  of  these  men  is,  it  would  be 
impossible  and  beside  the  point  to  estimate;  but  one  of  them» 
Mr.  John  D.   Rockefeller,  is  generall)^  esteemed  to  be  the 
richest  individual  in  the  world.     But  it  is  not  the  personal, 
but  the  repmentative,  wealth  of  these  men  that  makes  the 
group    extmordinar>*.     They    control    corporations    whcoe 
capitalizations    agpre^ate    more    than    19,000,000,000 — an 
amount  (if  the  capitalizations  are  real  values)  equal  to  about 
the  combined  public  debts  of  Great  Britain.  France,  and  the 
U,  S.     It  is  this  concentration  of  f»ower  which  is  significant. 
There  were  at  the  time  of  the  last  statement  bp.^jss  stock-^l 
holders  in  the  Steel  Corporation.     But  the  control  of  thi^^H 
corporation    is   vested   in   twenty-four   directors,   and   th^^^| 
board  of  direct  ora  is  guided  by  the  executive  and  finance^M 
committees,   which   in  turn  arc  largely  directed   by  their 
chairmen,  who  are  probably  selected  by  the  great  banker  who 
organized  the  corporation  and  in  a  large  part  sways  its  policy. 

In  1807  it  was  estimated  that  the  stocks  of  the  railroads  in 
the  U.  S.  were  held  by  950.000  persons.  Since  then  there 
has  been  an  immense  increase  in  the  number  of  stockholders, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  concentration  of  control  has  gone 
on  rapidly,  so  that  less  than  a  dozen  men  control  the  property 
owned  by  more  than  a  million  of  shareholders. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  34.500  owners,  but  is 
controlled  by  a  handful  of  capitalists,  among  whom  two  or 
three  constitute  the  dominating  force. 

The  manufactures  of  the  U.  S,  are  owned  by  70^,613  in- 
dividuals, the  capital  represented  being  $9.811. 486, ;oo,  an 
average  of  1 13.463  to  each  person:  a  very  fair  division  of 
wealth.  But  the  more  important  of  these  companies — those 
whose  output  i^  largest  and  who^  induence  on  the  marketa 
ts  most  powerful — are  under  the  control  of  a  comparatively 
small  number  of  men. 

Of  the  banking  power  of  the  U.  5.,  nearly  one  half  Is  ta 
New  York  and  the  other  Eastern  states.  Of  the  ag8re8»t# 
of  loans  made  by  the  national  banks  on  Sept.  15^  i9a>» 
amounting  to  Ij.sSo,  [i7,4So,  the  amount  outstanduig  in  the 
banks  of  New  \  ork.  Chicago,  and  St.  Louis,  the  three  centim] 
reserve  cities,  was  $877,034,943. 

Examinations  show  that  concentration  of  control  of  these 
great  city  banks  has  gone  so  far  that  a  oomtiaratively  small 
group  of  capitalists  possesses  the  power  to  regulate  the  flow 
of  credit  in  this  country.  In  the  last  analysis  tt  v  found 
that  there  are  actually  only  two  main  influences,  and  that 
these  are  centered  in  Mr.  Morgan  and  Mr.  Rockefeller.  It  is 
possible  to  express  in  approximate  figures  the  extent  of  the 
Morgan  influence.     It  is  aa  follows: 

Insurance  companies,  assets .$1,063,000,000 

Banks  and  trust  companies,  deposits. ........  630,000,000 

Railroad  capitalisation,  par  value 3,447. 171^.300 

United  States  Steel  Corpomtion,  par  value.. . .  1,513.000.000 

International  Mercantile  Marine,  par  value....  195.000.000 

Genwal  Electric,  par  value 45,000,000 

International  Harvester,  par  falue ,  r  jo.ooo.oqo 

Other  industrials,  par  value. 240,000.000 

$6,268,171,300 

1  Quotations  by  courtesy  of  Tiu  World's  Work.    Copy 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 
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:.  Moody  in  his  "Truth  About  the  Trusts  *• 
the  following  to  say  of  the  Standard  Oil  or 
cefeller  group  of  financiers: 

!se  men  either  entirely  control  or  make  their  influence 
•  a  marked  degree  in  all  the  greater  trusts.  They  are  in 
be  real  fathers  of  the  trust  idea  in  this  country,  and.  of 
i,  have  always  been  the  controlling  factors  in  that  most 
iching  and  successful  of  all  trusts,  the  Standard  Oil 
anv.  This  latter  corporation,  with  a  par  value  capitali- 
t  of  1^7.500.000,  absolutely  dominates  the  oil  industry 
t  U.  S.,  supplying  84  per  cent  of  the  domestic  demand 
and  over  90  per  cent  of  the  export  demand.  Further- 
it  produces  in  the  neighborhood  of  200  different  by- 
cts  of  oil.  and  in  nearly  all  of  these  latter  industries 
are  said  to  be  lar^e  profits  which  contribute  to  an  im- 
it  extent  in  making  up  the  enormous  earnings  of  the 
The  dividends  of  the  Standard  Oil  Trust  are  more  than 
M.ooo  per  year,  and  its  net  profits  are  reported  to  ex- 
•ver  $60,000,000  i>er  annum. 

it  is  not  merely  in  oil  and  its  allied  industries  that  the 
feller  interests  are  dominant.  They  are  the  con- 
g  factors  in  the  Cop^r  Trust  and  the  Smelters'  Trust, 
re  also  closely  identified  with  the  mammoth  Tobacco 
which  now  practically  encircles  the  globe.  Further 
while  not  entirely  dominant,  they  are  interested  in 
splay  a  marked  influence  in  the  great  Morgan  properties, 
s  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation.  In  the  hundreds 
ill^r  industrial  trusts,  the  Rockefeller  interests  are  also 
icuous  in  many  ways. 

ling  to  the  franchise  aggregations,  we  find  that  every- 
the  Standard  Oil  influence  is  most  prominent.  The 
feller  interests  practically  dominate  the  entire  public 
J  aggregations  of  Greater  New  York,  represented  by 
>7 2 (.000.000  of  capital;  they  are  allied  in  interest  with 
ill-known  United  Gas  Improvement  Company  of  Phila- 
a.  which  is  itself  the  leading  corporation  of  the  famous 
lelphia  or  Widener-Elkins  group,  and  which  dominates 
tblic  utility  interests  in  a  number  of  the  largest  centers 
ulation  in  the  U.S.,  and  in  addition  controls  the  lighting 
Its  of  a  score  or  more  of  the  smaller  American  cities. 
I  turning  to  the  steam-railroad  field,  we  find  that  the 
ird  Oil  mterests  are  one  of  the  conspicuous  factors  and 
eadily  increasing  their  influence  there.  One  of  the 
greater  groups  (the  Gould- Rockefeller)  is,  of 
course,  directly  dominated  by  them;  but,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  Standard  influence  is  felt 
quite  forcefully  in  all  the  railroad  groups,  and 
this  influence  is  showing  a  steady  growth 
throughout  the  entire  steam  railroad  field.  It 
is  now  freely  predicted  in  Wall  Street  that 
:xt  decade  will  see  the  Rockefeller  interests  the  single 
ating  force  in  the  world  of  railway  finance  and  control, 
great  Rockefeller  alliances  in  the  railroad  and  indus- 
wds  are  supolemented  and  welded  together,  as  it  were, 
;h  the  New  York  city  financial  interests  of  the  group, 
banking  influence  is  of  very  great  importance,  and  their 
ations  are  far-reaching  and  of  great  effectiveness. 
the  Standard  Oil  chain  of  banking  institutions,  headed 
t  great  National  City  Bank,  with  a  capital  and  surplus 
,000,000,  and  deposits  exceeding  $200,000,000,  includes 
le  Hanover  National  Bank,  the  Second  National  Bank, 
lited  States  Trust  Company,  the  Farmers*  Loan  and 
Company,  the  Central  Realty  Bond  and  Trust  Company, 
number  of  smaller  institutions.  Some  of  these  oanks 
rularly  the  National  City)  have  strong  dominating 
ices  with  the  larger  banking  institutions  of  other  great 
The  Standard  interests  are  also  closely  allied  with 
ife-insuitence  companies,  such  as  the  Equitable  and  the 
1  of  New  York, 

Morgan  group  of  industries  and  transportation  com- 
is,  next  to  the  Standard  Oil  interests,  by  far  the  most 
ant.  In  fact,  the  only  gigantic  interests  or  groups 
can  in  any  sense  be  considered  as  on  the  same  plane  are 
•ckefeller  and  Morgan  groups.  There  are,  it  is  true,  a 
r  of  other  large  groups  in  special  lines,  but  these  two 
5  only  distinctively  great  interests  that  dominate  im- 
areas  in  all  lines,  steam  transportation,  public  service, 
rial,  financial,  banking,  insurance  and  so  forth.  The 
lon^n  enterprises  in  the  industrial  world  are  the  Steel 
ipping  Trusts,  the  Electrical  Supply  Trust,  the  Rubber 
and  a  score  or  more  of  smaller  aggregations.  In  the 
utility  field  the  Morgan  interests  dominate  a  series  of 
enterprises,  but  have  never  been  so  conspicuous  in 
ines  as  have  the  Rockefeller  financiers, 
it  is  in  the  railroad  world  that  the  Morgan  influence 
its  greatest  claim  for  public  attention.  The  Morgan 
af  ttcam-railroad  properties  embraces  over  47.000  miles 
of  lines,  or  nearly  twice  the  mileage  of  any 
other  one  group;  and  its  capitalization  exceeds 
$2,265,000,000,  a  sum  far  m  excess  of  that  of 
any  of  the  other  five  groups,  and,  in  fact, 
amounting  to  nearly  25  per  cent  of  all  the 
group  railroad  capital  of  the  U .  S.  The  Morgan 
^  railroad  properties  are  nearly  all  located  in 
g  sections  of  the  country,  and  there  is  probably  a  very 
proportion   of   worthless   and   unprofitable   mileage 


rgan 


embraced  in  the  various  Morgan  systems.  Another  feature 
about  the  Morgan  group  is  that  in  most  cases  the  lines  em- 
braced absolutely  dominate  certain  sections  of  the  country; 
such  as.  for  instance,  the  entire  South  and  the  great  North- 
west. 

The  Morgan  domination,  like  the  Standard  Oil,  makes  itself 
felt  through  the  means  and  influence  of  large  metropolitan 
financial  institutions  and  great  banks,  such  as  the  National 
Bank  of  Commerce.  First  National  Bank.  Chase  National 
Bank,  and  Liberty  National  Bank.  The  great  life-insurance 
companies,  such  as  the  New  York  Life,  and  trust  companies, 
such  as  the  Mercantile,  Guaranty,  and  Central  Trust,  are 
generally  rated  as  being  at  least  partially  under  the  Morgan 
control. 

It  should  not  be  supposed,  however^  that  these  two  great 
groups  of  capitalists  ana  financiers  are  m  any  real  sense  rivals 
or  competitors  for  power,  or  that  such  a  thing  as  "war" 
exists  between  them.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are  not  only 
friendly,  but  they  are  allied  to  each  other  by  many  close  ties, 
and  it  would  probably  require  only  a  little  stretch  oi  the  im- 
agination to  describe  them  as  a  single  great  Rockefeller- 
Morgan  group.  It  is  felt  and  recognized  on  every  hand  in 
Wall  Street  to-day  that  they  are  harmonious  in  nearly  all 
particulars,  and  that  instead  of  there  being  danger  of  their 
relations  ever  becoming  strained,  it  will  be  only  a  matter  of  a 
brief  period  when  one  will  be  more  or  less  completely  absorbed 
by  the  other,  and  a  grand  close  alliance  will  be  the  natural 
outcome  of  conditions  which,  so  far  as  human  foresight  can 
see.  can  logically  have  no  other  result. 

Arotmd  these  two  groups,  or  what  must  ultimately  become 
one  greater  group,  all  the  other  smaller  groups  of  capitalists 
congregate.  They  are  all  allied  and  intertwined  by  their 
various  mutual  interests.  For  instance,  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  interests  are  on  the  one  hand  allied  with  the  Vander- 
bilts,  and  on  the  other  with  the  Rockefellers.  The  Vander- 
bilts  are  closely  allied  with  the  Morgan  group,  and  both  the 
Pennsylvania  and  Vanderbilt  interests  have  recently  become 
the  dominating  factors  in  the  Reading  system,  a  former 
Morgan  road,  and  the  most  important  part  of  the  anthracite 
coal  combine,  which  has  always  been  dominated  by  the 
Morgan  people.  Furthermore,  the  Goulds,  who  are  closely 
allied  with  the  Rockefellers,  are  on  most  harmonious  terms 
with  the  Moores  of  the  Rock  Island  system  and  the  latter 
are  allied  in  interests  quite  closely  with  both  the  Harriman  and 
the  Morgan  group.  The  Rockefeller  and  Morgan  group 
(which  may  be  regarded  as  one)  therefore  really  constitute 
the  heart  of  the  business  and  commercial  life  of  the  nation. 

Professor  Gustav  Schmoller  (Bulletin  de  Tlnsti- 
tut  international  de  Statistique,  Rome,  1896,  No. 
17,  vol.  ix.)  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  wealth 
has  not  concentrated  much  more  in  England  than 
in  Rome,  Venice,  Augsburg,  etc.  In  Germany 
he  finds,  roughly  speaking,  2  per  cent  of  the 
wealth  in  the  upper  classes,  54  per  cent  in  the 
middle  classes,  and  44  per  cent  in  the  lower 
classes. 

WEBB,  BEATRICE:  Economic  writer;  daugh- 
ter of  Richard  Potter,  some  time  president  of  the 
Grand  Trunk  Railway  of  Canada,  etc. ;  bom  1858. 
A  pupil  of  Herbert  Spencer,  she  studied  working- 
class  life  in  Lancashire  and  East  London;  in  1885 
joined  Mr.  Charles  Booth  in  his  social  investiga- 
tions, and  contributed  articles,  on  the  docks,  the 
tailoring  trade,  and  the  Jewish  community,  to 
Life  ana  Labor  of  the  People.  In  1888  she  gave 
her  experience  in  sweating-dens  to  the  House  of 
Lords  Committee  on  Sweating.  In  1891  she  pub- 
lished **The  Cooperative  Movement  in  Great 
Britain.**  In  1892  she  married  Sidney  Webb 
(q.  v.).  Between  that  date  and  the  present,  she 
has  collaborated  with  her  husband  in  five  ex- 
tensive works  on  Trade  Unionism  and  Local 
Government.  (See  Webb,  Sidney.)  She  is  a 
member  of  the  Fabian  Society  (London).  In 
1906  she  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Commission  on  the  Poor  Law. 

WEBB, SIDNEY:  Economist,  author,  barrister 
at  law,  LL.B.  (London  Universitv) ;  bom  1859 
in  London;  educated  in  Switzerland  and  Ger- 
many; entered  English  civil  service  in  1878,  fill- 
ing places  in  the  War  Office,  Inland  Revenue  and 
Colonial  offices,  from  which  he  retired  in  1891. 
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Lecturer  on  public  administration  at  London 
University;  chairman  of  the  governors  of  the 
London  School  of  Economics  and  Political  Sci- 
ence in  that  tmiversity.  A  leading  member  of 
the  London  Fabian  Society,  since  1883,  elected 
in  1902  for  Deptford  to  the  London  County 
Council,  on  which  he  still  sits,  and  in  which  he 
has  filled  the  offices  of  chairman  of  Local  Gov- 
ernment Committee  and  chairman  of  the  Tech- 
nical Education  Board.  From  1900  a  member  of 
the  Senate  of  the  reorganized  London  University, 
and  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Studies  for  Eco- 
nomics and  PoUtical  Science.  Member  of  Royal 
Commission  on  Trade  Union  Law,  1903-4. 
Author:  In  collaboration  with  his  wife,  Beatrice 


Potter    ((7.    v.),    ''History  of  Trade    Unionism" 
"Industrial  Democracy"  (1897);  **  Prob- 
lems of  Modem  Industry"  (1898);  '^The  Parish 


and  the  Cotmty"  (1906);  "The  Manor  and 
the  Borough"  (1907);  and  alone,  "SociaUsm  in 
England"  (1889);  "The  London  Programme" 
(1891);  "L^bor  in  the  Longest  Reign"  (1897); 
"London  Education"  (1904);  and  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Harold  Cox,  "The  Eight  Hours'  Day" 
(1891).  Address:  41  Grosvenor  Road,  West- 
minster Embankment,  London. 

WEITLING,  WILHELM :  A  pioneer  of  German 
socialism;  bom  Magdeburg  in  1808.  Became  a 
tailor,  but  later  traveled  through  Germany,  de- 
claring that  he  had  been  converted  to  commu- 
nism by  the  reading  of  the  New  Testament; 
preached  a  Utopian  socialism,  mainly  fashioned 
after  the  ideas  of  Fourier  and  Cabet.  In  1847 
went  to  America,  but  returned  to  Germany  at  the 
Revolution  of  1848.  Later  went  again  to  Amer- 
ica, and  formed  a  Socialist  society  in  New  York 
Citv  called  the  Arbeiterbund.  Interested  him- 
self for  four  years  in  a  socialistic  colony  situated 
in  Wisconsin,  but  remained  mainly  in  New  York, 
living  as  a  clerk,  but  devoting  himself  to  reform, 
inventions,  and  science.  His  constructive  idea 
was  a  federation  of  the  families  of  the  world, 
with  leaders  chosen  by  acclamation,  who  should 
divide  the  products  of  labor,  giving  to  all  a  fixt 
share,  and  to  those  who  produced  more  than  the 
average  certain  luxuries,  on  condition  of  their 
being  soon  consumed  to  prevent  accumulation. 
Died  in  1874.  Author:  "Die  Menschheit  wie  sie 
ist,  wie  sie  sein  soUte" ;  "Garantien  der  Harmonic 
und  Freiheit";  "Das  Evangelium  eines  armen 
Sunders." 

WELLS,  DAVID  AMES,:  Economist:  born 
1828  at  Springfield,  Mass. ;  graduated  at  Williams 
College,  1847;  Lawrence  Scientific  School,  Cam- 
bridge, in  1 85 1.  Engaged  for  the  next  ten  years 
in  scientific  pursuits  and  inventions  in  chemistry. 
Visited  in  1862  and  1867  Europe  on  commissions 
of  the  United  States  Government;  1866-70  U.  S. 
Special  Commissioner  of  Revenue.  In  1872  be- 
came university  lecturer  on  political  economy  at 
Yale  College.  Mr.  Wells  prepared  fifteen  im- 
portant reports  for  the  Government  of  the  U.  S. 
and  numerous  papers  for  scientific  associations 
both  in  Europe  and  America.  He  is  best  known, 
however,  for  his  able  advocacy  of  free  trade,  civil- 
service  reform,  and  gold  monometalism.  He 
died  in  1898.  Author:  "The  Creed  of  the  Free 
Trader"  (1875);  "Robinson  Crusoe's  Money" 
(1876);  "Practical  Economics"  (1886);  "Eco- 
nomic Changes"  (1889);  "Relation  of  the  Tariff 
to  Wages"  (1888). 


WELLS,  HERBERT  GEORGE :  Novelist,  soci- 
ologist; bom  Bromley,  Kent,  England;  educated  j 
at  a  private  school,  at  Midhurst  Grammar  School,  | 
and  koyal  College  of  Science,  where  he  received  > 
first  class  honors  in  zoology,  B.Sc.     Associate  of  | 
the  International  Institute  of  Sociology ;  honorary  " 
life  member  National  Union  of  Shop  Assistants.  | 
Mr.  Wells  has  wrought  nobly  for  the  cause  of  - 
socialism  in  England,  giving  it  always  the  valu-  I 
able  support  of  his  pen,  especially  in  his  many  ] 
novels  of  socialistic  interest  and  bearing.     Mem-  1 
ber  of  the  Fabian  Society.     Author:    "Antici-  | 
nations  " ;  "  The  Disco verv  of  the  Future  " ;  "  Man-  | 
kind  in  the  Making";  "'fhe  Food  of  the  Gods"; 
"A  Modem  Utopia";  "New  Worlds  for  Old"; 
"The  Days  of  the  Comet" ;  "The  Future  in  Amer- 
ica."    Address:  Spade  House,  Sandgate,   Kent, 
England. 

WESTCOTT,  BROOKE  FOSS:  Bishop,  Chris- 
tian Socialist;  bom  near  Birmingham  in  1825. 
Educated  at  Trinity  College,  where  he  was  suc- 
cessively scholar,  fellow  (1849),  and  professor  of 
divinity  ( 18  7  6) .  Was  also  at  different  times  assist- 
ant master  at  Harrow,  a  canon  of  Peterborough 
and  of  Westminster,  chaplain  to  the  queen  and 
to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  was  con- 
secrated  Bishop  of  Durham  in  1890.  At  one  time 
was  president  of  the  Christian  Social  Union  (q.  v.), 
Besiaes  numerous  writings  on  Biblical  and  reli- 
gious subjects  he  wrote  *  Social  Aspects  of  Chris- 
tianity" and  "The  Incarnation  and  Common 
Life.'      Died  in  1901. 

WESTERGAARD.  HARALD  LUDVIG:  Da- 
nish professor  of  political  economy;  bom  1853  at 
Copenhagen,  Denmark;  studied  mathematics  and 
political  economy  at  home  and  abroad.  In  1883 
appointed  as  extraordinary  professor  of  statistics 
and  political  economy  at  the  University  of  Copen- 
hagen. In  1886  appointed  ordinary  professor 
in  the  chair  he  still  occupies.  Dr.  Westergaard 
has  chiefly  been  engagea  in  studies  concerning 
the  theory  of  statistics,  life-insurance,  and  vital 
statistics.  Corresponding  member  of  British 
Economic  Association;  honorary  member  of 
Royal  Statistical  Society :  member  of  Royal  Com- 
mission to  consider  workmen's  unemployment 
and  invalidity.  He  is  greatly  interested  in  mat- 
ters of  labor  legislation.  In  1898  founded  a 
Christian  Social  Union.  Author:  "Die  Lehre  von 
der  Mortalitat  und  Morbilitat,"  "Grundzuge  der 
Theorie  der  Statistik,"  and,  in  cooperation  with 
Rubin,  "Statistik  der  Ehen,"  besides  several 
investigations  published  in  German  and  English 
journals  of  economy.  Address:  Scherfigsve  3 
Strj.,  Copenhagen,  Denmark. 

WESTERN  FEDERATION  OF  MINERS,  THE: 

A  federation  of  miners  west  of  the  Mississippi,  or- 
ganized in  Butte,  Mont.,  in  1893.  It  is  not  affili- 
ated with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
early  in  its  history  declared  for  pohtical  socialism, 
and,  occasioned  perhaps  by  the  unsettled  life  of 
the  western  miners,  has  developed  into  the  most 
radical  and  turbulent  of  the  labor  organizations 
of  the  United  States.  It  has  been  accused  of 
practising,  aiding,  and  countenancing  every  form 
of  violence  and  crime  in  its  struggles  against  the 
capitalist  owners  of  the  mines,  charges  on  the 
other  hand  vehemently  denied  by  its  partizans, 
with  counter-charges  of  conspiracy,  crime,  and 
violence  on  the  part  of  the  capitalists.     A  brief 
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summary  of  representative  views  will  be  found 
below: 

I.  A  Medium  View 

In  an  interesting  and  informed  article  in  the 
Outlook  (May  19,  1906),  Mr.  William  Hand  makes 
the  following  statements: 

The  western  mines  arc  full  of  long-limbed,  frank-eyed  men 
who  have  adventured  themselves  far  and  wide  upon  the 
face  of  the  earth.  There  are  eastern  miners  who  were  black- 
listed after  leading  unsuccessful  strikes.  There  are  cowboys 
grown  tired  of  the  trail.     There  are  farmers  who  preferred 

Erospecting  to  plowing.  There  are  city  men  who  burst  the 
ars  of  their  cages  to  breathe  the  open  atr  of  th^  West.  These 
adventurotts  characters,  going  out  into  a  new  country  and 
plunging  into  the  virgin,  everlasting  hills,  where  it  would 
seem  that  at  last  all  men  would  stand  on  the  same  footing, 
have  suddenly  discovered  that  amid  these  primitive  sur- 
roundings the  modem  industrial  system  is  not  only  found, 
but  is  found  at  its  worst. 

No  one  would  try  to  find  a  parallel  anywhere  else  on  earth 
for  the  reckless  unscrupulousness  and  maddening  insolence 
of  the  corporations  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  States.  And 
practical  anarchism  among  corporations  is  always  a  strong 
promoter  of  theoretical  socialism  among  trade-unions.  If 
the  latter  is  too  theoretical,  it  at  least  cannot  be  said  that 
the  former  is  not  sufficiently  practical.  .  .  . 

The  fact  is  that  the  members  of  the  Citizens*  Alliance  and 
the  members  of  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners  are  brothers 
under  their  skins.  They  come  in  the  main  from  exactly  the 
same  breed.  Two  men  go  out  prospecting.  They  come  from 
the  same  town  in  Ohio.  Their  claims  are  half  a  mile  apart. 
One  man  strikes  gold.  The  other  doesn't.  One  man  becomes 
a  millionaire,  and  a  member  of  the  Mine-Owners'  Association. 
The  other  becomes  a  workingman  and  a  member  of  the 
Western  Federation.  When  you  look  at  a  group  of  mine- 
owners  and  then  at  a  group  of  Western  Federation  officials. 
you  are  struck  with  their  native  resemblance  to  each  other 
and  with  their  common  Americanism.  They  were  all  of 
them  American  adventurers  before  they  became  employers 
and  employees. 

Practically  identical  in  breed,  the  mine-owneis  and  the 
miners  are  practically  identical  in  temperament.  They 
transact  their  affairs  on  both  sides  with  an  untrammeled 
recklessness  which  is  appalling,  but  which,  if  the  distinction 
be  admitted,  savors  of  anarchy  rather  than  illegality.  .  .  . 
The  lawlessness  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  is  the  lawlessness  of 
men  not  yet  reduced  to  order.  .  .  . 

The  leaust  farcical  of  all  the  trials  in  connection  with  these 
outrages  was  that  which  followed  the  attempt  at  train- 
wrecking  on  the  Florence  &  Cripple  Creek  Railroad.  Here 
there  was  a  "confession"  by  a  man  named  McKinncy. 
McKinney  said  he  had  committed  the  deed  in  company  with 
certain  unionists.  On  cross-examination  he  was  forced  to 
admit  that  he  was  a  detective  in  the  employ  of  agents  of  the 
Mine-Owners'  Association.  This  does  not  mean  that  the 
mine-owners  themselves  were  cognizant  of  his  employment. 
On  further  cross-examination  McKinney  was  forced  further 
to  admit  that  he  had  been  ordered  to  secure  the  wrecking  of 
a  train  for  the  purpose  of  discrediting  the  Federation.  The 
cases  against  the  men  accused  by  McKinney  were  at  once 
dismissed.  But  McKinney  himself  was  never  tried.  S.  D. 
Crump,  attorney  for  the  Mine-Owners'  Association,  went  on 
his  bond. 

At  the  same  time  it  would  be  absurd  to  say  that  there  is 
not  a  possibility  that  in  certain  cases  the  responsibility  may 
rest  upon  profligate  and  abandoned  members  of  the  Western 
Federation.  There  are  such  men  in  the  mines  of  the  West, 
and  they  are  accustomed  to  deeds  of  violence  in  personal 
disputes,  in  business  disputes,  and  in  trade-union  disputes. 
All  that  can  be  said  with  certainty  is  that  there  has  as  yet 
been  no  proof. 

II.  The  Labor  View 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  general 
labor  view : 

The  Western  Federation  of  Miners  have  neither  committed 
nor  countenanced  murder,  crime,  illegality,  nor  any  deeds 
of  force,  save  such  as  were  legal  and  to  which  they  were 
driven  by  the  conspiracy  and  illegal  and  criminal  force 
used  by  the  capitalists  in  their  endeavor  to  break  up  the 
Federation.  This  is  asserted  of  the  Cripple  Creek  strikes  of 
1894  and  1004.  of  the  Coeur  d'Alene  outrages  (see  C<eur  d* 
Albnb),  of  the  explosions  in  the  Vindicator  and  Independence 
mines,  and  particularly  of  the  assassination  of  ex-Uovemor 
Steunenberg.  of  Idaho,  Dec.  30.  1905. 

Aocording  to  their  view  of  this  case  and  of  the  resultant 
trial,  H  was  a  conspiracy  of  the  Mine-Owneis'  Association  or 
its  agents — principally  the  Pinkerton  Detective  Agency — to 
break  up  the  Western  Federation  of  Minexs.  by  the  con- 
viction of  the  leaders,  amon^;  others,  of  Charles  H.  Moyer, 
the  president  of  the  Federation,  and  William  D.  Haywood, 
its  secretary.    The  defense  asserts  that  Haywood.  Moyer. 


and  George  Pettibone  were  illegally  kidnapped,  taken  to 
Idaho  in  a  special  train  by  Pinkerton  detectives  and  others, 
arrested  there,  confined  in  the  Idaho  state  penitentiary, 
transferred  to  the  Caldwell  jail  and  Anally  to  the  Ada  County 
jail  at  Bois^.  Meanwhile  one  Harry  Orchard,  a  self-con- 
fessed gambler,  murderer,  and  criminal,  confessed  to  the 
dynamiting  of  Steunenberg.  but  implicated  Moyer.  Haywood, 
Pettibone,  and  others,  as  having  aided  in  the  outrage  with 
money,  etc.  The  labor  view  is  that  Tames  McFarland,  the 
Pinkerton  detective,  obtained  the  "confession"  under  scarcely 
veiled  promises  of  immunity.  After  fifteen  months'  impris- 
onment, William  D.  Haywood  was  put  on  trial  separately. 
May  9,  1007,  and  acquitted  July  28th.  It  was  held  by  the 
defense  that  Orchard's  testimony  was  not  supported,  that 
there  was  practically  no  other  evidence,  and  it  was  charged, 
on  the  contrary,  that  there  was  a  conspiracy  of  the  Mine 
Owners,  who  hired  Pinkertons  and  others  as  spies  to  join  the 
Federation,  incite  to  violence,  and  then  accuse  the  members 
of  the  Federation,  or  in  any  way  break  up  the  organization. 
This  portion  of  the  evidence  was.  however,  thrown  out  by  the 
judge  as  not  bearing  on  the  case.  Moyer  was  released  on 
$35,000  bail,  but  Pettibone  detained,  tho  the  labor  view  is  that 
the  case  is  ended,  by  the  discovery  of  timber  frauds  involving, 
they  claim.  ex-Governor  Steunenberg  and  Senator  W.  E. 
Borah,  the  leading  prosecutor. 

III.  Capitalistic    View 

An  anonymous  writer  in  The  Outlook  for  July  7, 
1906 — anonymous  because  he  considers  it  unsafe 
to  give  his  name — states  the  capitaUstic  view. 
He  says  in  brief : 

The  following  extract  is  from  a  speech  of  Edward  Boyce, 

president  of  the  Federation,  delivered  at  Salt  Lake  on  May  8, 

1897.     He  said:  "Every  union  should  have  a  rifle  club.     I 

strongly  advise  you  to  provide  every  member  with  the  latest 

improved  rifle,  which  can  be  obtained  from  the  factory  at  a 

nominal  price."     This  appeal  met  with  a  prompt  response, 

for  five  days  later,  on  May  13th.  Federation 

men  entered  the  building  at  Alullan.  Idaho, 

Federation    ^l^cre  the  arms  and  ammunition  of  the  state 

n^fra^^     militia  were  stored,  and  forty-six  rifles  and 

''**"*©'■      10.000   cartridges   were   stolen.      No   arrests 

followed.     The  County  Commissioners  of  the 

county  (Federation  sympathizers)  petitioned 

the  governor  to  disband  the  militia  companies  because  they 

were  "a  continuous  menace  to  the  peace  and  good  order  of  the 

county."     Shortly  afterward  a  foreman  of  the  Helena- Frisco 

mill,  who  had  offended  the  Federation,  was  taken  from  his  bed 

by  masked  men  and  murdered.     No  arrests  followed. 

Some  officials  of  the  Western  Federation  pretended  to  be 
indignant  at  these  crimes;  and  yet  it  was  discovered  that  250 
rifles  and  50,000  cartridges  were  ordered  by  the  union,  on 
union  letterhead,  and  paid  for  by  a  draft  signed  by  President 
Vincent  St.  John,  who  was  conducting  the  strike  under  the 
direction  of  Federation  officials.  Nowhere  will  be  found  an 
instance  where  any  man  has  ever  been  expelled  or  suspended 
from  membership  in  the  Federation  for  this  act  or  any  other 
similar  act;  and  how  is  it  conceivable  that  Vincent  St.  John's 
course  was  not  approved  by  the  Federation  since  'le  shortly 
after  was  again  at  the  head  of  a  local  union,  altho  a  fugitive 
from  justice  and  under  indictment  for  murder  ? 

To  pass  over  the  strike  in  Cripple  Creek  in  1894,  conducted 
by  the  Western  Federation,  which  surpassed  any  previous 
record  in  its  calatog  of  crime,  there  comes  again,  beginning 
with  1899,  in  Cripple  Creek,  a  series  of  assaults,  dynamiting, 
and  murdexs,  which  affrights  humanity.  These  crimes, 
where  names,  dates,  and  all  attending  circumstances  can  be 
submitted,  are  numbered  by  scores  and  scores.  The  victims 
were  uniformly  men  who  were  giving  or  had  given  offense  to 
the  Federation.  The  woman  in  the  home  was  notified  that  if 
the  husband  persisted  in  whatever  course  he  might  be  follow- 
ing, opposed  to  the  Federation,  some  day  he  would  not  come 
home.  Dynamite  was  hung  by  strings  down  chimneys  in  a 
home  where  a  lesson  was  to  be  taught  to  a  man  prominent  in 
prosecuting  members  of  this  organization  for  stealing  ore, 
and  his  home  demolished  by  the  explosion  which  followed 
the  fire  started  by  his  wife  in  preparation  for  supper. 

From  the  foregoing  it  wouJd  seem  to  be  clear  enough  why 
evidence  has  been  almost  impossible  to  secure  for  the  con- 
viction of  the  perpetrators  of  this  interminable  series  of 
crimes  against  life,  property,  and  personal  liberty.  It  is  to 
be  noted  in  addition  that  this  organization  did  not  stop  with 
the  violences  already  enumerated  as  part  of  its  system  of 
defense  against  the  consequences  of  its  course,  but  in  addi- 
tion systematically  aimed  to  control  all  local  civil  officers. 

As  an  instance  of  the  thoroughness  with  which  they 
dominate  a  local  field,  the  list  of  civil  officers  in  the  Cripple 
Creek  District,  the  scene  of  their  last  activity,  shows  not  a 
single  officer  outside  of  membership  in  the  Western  Federa-^ 
tion  of  Miners  authorized  to  make  arrests,  serve  writs,  or* 
institute  any  other  legal  process.  This,  moreover,  is  entirely 
in  keeping  with  the  ftmdamental  law  of  the  organization. 

No  just  appreciation  of  the  situation  which  confronted 
the  men  [mine-owners]  in  the  mining  districts  of  the  West  is 
possible  without  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  in  the  contests 


WliAtely,  Ricliard 

WiUiams,  Talcott 
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which  have  occurred  they  have  fought  for  personal  and  busi- 
ness freedom  in  a  sense  which  no  other  men  have  during 
this  gcnemtUm.  The  contest  was  not  in  any  large  measure 
indiistrial.  It  was  for  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press; 
for  the  protection  of   'the  present  system  of  government/' 

WHATELY,  RICHARD:  Was  bom  in  London, 
England,  m  1787,  He  studied  at  Oriel  College, 
Oxford;  became  a  Fellow  of  Oriel  in  181 1;  was 
Bampton  Lecturer  for  1822;  rector  of  Halesworth, 
1 82 2-25;  Professor  of  Political  Economy  at  Ox- 
ford* 1830-31;  and  appointed  Archbishop  of 
Dublin  in  1831.  He  was  prominent  for  carrying 
out  the  principles  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Relief 
Act;  was  for  twenty  years  the  leading  meiTiber  of 
the  Irish  National  Board  of  Education,  He  is 
also  associated  with  ** Broad  Church**  di%nnity. 
Besides  numerous  philosophic  and  religious  writ- 
ings, he  published  Lectures  on  Political  Economy 
in  1S31. 

WHISKY  RING;  This  was  a  conspiracy  be- 
tween United  States  revenue  collectors  and  dis- 
tillers, originating  in  St.  Louis  in  1873,  spreading 
into  many  Western  cities,  and  attaining  great 
political  power.  Its  aim  was  to  defraud  the  gov- 
ernment in  the  collection  of  the  tax  on  distilled 
spirits.  The  method  of  defrauding  was  by  the 
secret  shipment  of  whisky  rejxjrted  as  stored*  In 
1874  a  discrepancy  was  discovered  between  the 
returns  and  shipments  of  the  Merchants*  Ex- 
change of  St.  Louis  and  those  of  the  revenue  of- 
ficers. Benjamin  H,  Bristow,  Secretar}'  of  the 
Treasury,  unearthed  the  fraud,  A  general  seizure 
in  three  cities  was  made  May  10,  1875.  Property 
aggregating  ^3,500,000  in  value  was  seized,  and 
238  persons  were  indicted.  When  the  pai>ers  in 
these  cases  were  laid  before  President  Grant,  he 
indorsed  one  of  them  with  the  injunotion,  '*L€t 
no  guilty  man  escajx!.**  O*  E.  Babcock,  President 
Grant's  private  secretary,  was  implicated,  but  tho 
acquitted,  his  guilt  was  generally  conceded.  No 
charge  was  ever  made  implicating  Grant»  but  his 
tenacity  in  supporting  his  friends,  even  when 
their  guilt  was  evident  to  others,  made  it  easy  for 
the  ring  to  put  many  obstacles  in  Bristow*s  way. 
In  one  case,  even,  documents  were  tampered  with. 
Many  convictions  were  obtained,  among  others 
that  of  the  chief  clerk  of  the  Treasury,  Aver>'. 

WHITE  CROSS  SOCIETY,  THE:  The  White 
Cross  movement  was  begun,  publicly,  Feb.  14, 
1883,  at  Bishop- Auckland,  England,  by  the 
Bishop  of  Durham,  Miss  Ellice  Hopkins  being 
present  and  bearing  a  prominent  part.  The  work 
was  taken  up  in  this  country  by  the  Rev.  B.  F. 
De  Costa,  D.D.,  then  rector  of  the  Church  of  St. 
John  the  Evangelist,  New  York  City,  aided  by  his 
young  men,  during  the  winter  of  1883-84,  and 
spread  throughout  the  United  States. 

The  principal  purposes  of  this  organization  are : 

(i)  To  unjo  upon  men  the  obligation  of  personal  purity; 
(j)  to  raise  the  tone  of  public  opinion  upon  the  sub>ect  of 
morality;  (3)  to  secure  pfoper  legislation  in  comwction  with 
morality. 

The  member  promises  by  the  "help  of  God"  (i)  to  trcAt  all 
women  with  respect,  and  endeavor  to  protect  them  from 
wrong  and  degradation;  (»>  to  endeavor  to  put  dovm  al! 
indecent  language  and  coarse  jests;  (3)  to  maintain  the  law 
of  purity  as  equally  binding  upon  men  and  women;  (4)  to 
endeavor  to  spread  these  principles  among  my  companions, 
and  to  try  and  help  my  younger  brothers;  (O  to  use  every 
possible  means  to  fulfil  the  command,  "Keep  thyself  pure.'* 

The  methods  of  the  White  CroM  are  of  a  varied  character. 
An  aicn  to  fulfil  its  declared  object:  "By  the  futl  pr^entatton 
of  thog«  spiritual  truths  which  form  distinguishing  character- 
istics  of  Christianity,  and  demonstrate  its  unalterable  hostility 
to  every  form  of  impurity.*'  The  methods  do  not  favor  so 
much  the  creation  m  new  machinery  as  utilising  that  already 
existing.     (Se«  Social  Pusuty.) 


WHITE  RIBBONERS.    See  WoMAN^s  CRRis- 

TiAN  Temperance  Union, 

WICHERW,  JOHAITN  HEINRICH:  Founder  of 

the  Inner  Mission  {q,  ik)  in  Geriimny;  bom  April 
21,  1808,  in  Hamburg.  He  was  educated  in  his 
native  city,  and  later  visited  the  imiversities  of 
Gottingen  and  Berlin  to  study  theology.  In 
1832  he  superintended  a  Sunday-school  in' Ham- 
burg, and  estabUshed  the  Rauke  Hans  at  Horn 
near  by,  the  following  year.  The  Rauhe  Haus  was 
a  refuge  for  orphans,  unemployed,  poor,  and  oth- 
erwise needv  people.  In  1848  he  suggested  and 
formed  the  Central  Committee  for  Inner  Missions, 
In  1S4Q  the  Prussian  Government  entrusted  him 
with  the  superv^ion  of  the  10,000  orpihans  of 
Upf>er  Silesia — -whose  parents  had  died  in  a 
typhus  epidemic — and  in  185 1  with  the  reform  of 
jails  and  prisons.  He  was  appointed  a  member 
of  the  highest  ecclesiastical  council  in  Prussia, 
1859,  and  hved  half  the  year  in  Berlin  to  attend 
to  his  numerous  duties  there  in  this  new  offi^^. 
He  ttxjk  an  active  part  in  the  organization  of  the 
society  for  sick  and  wounded  soldiers,  1866  and 
1 8  70-71*  Two  years  later  he  resigned  his  posi- 
tion in  Berlin.  '  Died  1891.  He  is  author  of 
"Die  Mission  der  deutschen  Evangelischen 
Kirche,"  1849,  3d  ed,,  18S9;  editor  of  Die  Fliegen* 
den  Blatter  aus  dem  Rauhcn  House,  1844  until  his 
death ;  Der  Dienst  der  Frauen  in  der  Kirche,  1858; 
Die  Behandlung  der  Strdflinge. 

WILBERFORCE,  WILLUM:  Principal  found- 
er of  the  English  Anti-Slavery  Society:   bom  at 
Hull,  England,  in  1759:  educated  under  Methodist 
principles  at  Wimbledon  and  at  St,  John's  Col* 
lege,  Cambridge,     In  1780  was    elected    to  the 
House   of  Commons    and   became   an    intimate 
friend  of  Pitt,  tho  always  voting  independently. 
In  1787  he  organized  a  society  against  vice;  soon 
after  was  influenced  by  Clarkson  toward  his  great 
life  work.     In  1 789  he  first  projx)sed  the  total  abo- 
lition of  the  slave-trade,  and  m  1807  his  bill  was 
carried  in  the   House  of  Commons  and  through 
the  House  of  Lords,     He  still,  however^  labored      ' 
for  its  victory  in  Parliament  and  without*     In      | 
1S22  he  shared  in  the  founding  of  an  antislavery      '' 
society.     He  died  in  1833,  one  month  before  the      ' 
passage   of   the    Emancipation   Bill.      (See  Sla- 
very.)     He  was  interested  in  many  other  reforms, 
and  published  in  1797  "A  Practical  Review  of  the 
Prevailing  Religious  System  of  Professed  Chris*      ! 
tians  in  the  Higher  and  Middle  Classes  Contrasted      |i 
with  Real  Christianity." 

WILKIE,  ALEX. :  Member  British  Parliament. 

of  Labor  Party  for  Dundee;  bom  1850;  educated 
at  the  public  schools  of  Leven.  He  was  appren- 
ticed to  a  shipwright  at  Glasgow,  became  secre- 
tary of  the  Glasgow  Shipwrights  in  the  early  sev- 
enties, later  general  secretary  of  the  Associated 
Shipwrights*  Society,  He  is  a  strong  Federa- 
tionist,  and  became  chairman  of  the  Norwich 
scheme  in  1894,  and  a  member  of  the  Trade- 
Union  Congress  Committee  which  brought  about 
a  federation  of  the  trades.  He  has  held  a  number 
of  offices  in  the  union,  and  was  a  member  of  the 
Labor  Representation  Committee.  He  has  visited 
America  twice  as  representative  of  the  Federation 
of  Labor,  at  Detroit,  18S9,  and  as  a  member  of  the 
Moseley  Commission  in  1902 ;  is  a  Freemason,  an 
Odd  Fellow,  and  a  member  of  the  City  Council, 
He  was  elected  to  Parliament  1906,  Address: 
8  Eldon  Square,  Newcastle-on-TynCt  England, 
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WILL,  THOMAS  ELMER:  Economic  writer 
and  reformer;  bom  1861,  Stone's  Prairie,  111.; 
earned  money  for  education  by  teaching  in  coun- 
try school ;  graduated  Illinois  Normal  Universitjr, 
1885;  principal  in  village  and  city  schools  until 
1888 ;  student  in  University  of  Michigan,  1888-89 ; 
studied  history  and  economics  at  Harvard ;  gradu- 
ated as  A.B.  1890.  Specialized  at  Harvard  in 
economic  and  social  science,  1890-9 1 .  At  end  of 
year  received  his  A.M. ;  1891-^3  was  professor  of 
history  and  political  science  in  Lawrence  Uni- 
versity. During  1893-94  studied,  lectured,  and 
wrote  in  Boston.  Was  professor  of  economic 
science  in  Kansas  Agricultural  College,  1894-97, 
and  1 897-^99  was  president  of  the  college;  1900- 
1905  was  in  Chicago,  at  Ruskin  College,  Missouri, 
and  in  Wichita,  Kaji.,  teaching,  lecturing,  writing. 
In  July,  1905,  he  entered  the  Census  Office  at 
Washington;  and  was  transferred,  April,  1906, 
to  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Forest  Service  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  since  1006  has 
been  secretary  of  the  American  Forestry  Associa- 
tion. Mr.  Will,  from  1890  to  1894,  was  a  single 
taxer,  but  has  gradually  developed  into  socialistic 
views.  Author:  Several  hundred  magazine  and 
newspaper  articles  and  editorials  relatmg  to  edu- 
cation, economics,  politics,  religion,  and  socialism. 
Address:  131 1  G  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

WILLARD,  FRANCES  ELIZABETH:  Founder 
of  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union;  bom 
Churchville,  N.  Y.,  1839.  Her  parents  removed 
to  OberUn,  Ohio,  in  1 841,  where  they  were  stu- 
dents in  the  college  until  1846.  They  then  went 
to  Wisconsin  and  founded  "Forest  Home,"  near 

ianesville,  going  to  Evanston  in  1858.  Here 
fiss  Willard  graduated  from  the  Women's  Col- 
lege. In  1 86 1  she  became  a  teacher,  beginning 
in  the  public  school  of  her  own  town  and  ending 
as  professor  of  English  composition  in  the  uni- 
versity. In  1868  she  traveled  abroad  for  nearly 
two  years  and  a  half.  On  her  return  she  was 
made  president  of  the  Women's  College  in  Evans- 
ton.  In  1874  she  began  her  temperance  work  as 
president  of  the  Chicago  W.  C.  T.  U.  She  was 
also  made  secretary  of  the  Illinois  W.  C-  T.  U., 
and  in  November  of  that  year,  at  the  first  conven- 
tion of  the  National  W.  C.  T.  U.,  became  its  cor- 
responding secretary. 

In  1878  Miss  WiUard  became  chief  editor  of 
the  Chicago  Daily  Evening  Post.  In  that 
year  she  was  elected  president  of  the  National 
W.  C.  T.  U. 

In  1880,  accompanied  by  the  Misses  Gordon, 
Miss  Willard  made  a  tour  of  all  the  Southern 
states,  introducing  a  knowledge  of  the  spirit  and 
method  of  the  White  Ribbon  movement. 

In  1883  Miss  Willard  and  her  secretary,  Miss 
Anna  Gordon,  visited  every  state  and  territory 
in  the  United  States  and  several  Canadian 
provinces,  holding  the  first  temper- 
TamnaruiM  ^"^^  conventions  ever  called  to- 
iSJrk^  g®^«r  "1  several  of  the  Western 
territories.  In  1883,  on  her  return 
from  California,  proposed  to  the  Na- 
tional W.  C.  T.  U.  a  plan  for  organizing  the 
World's  W.  C.  T.  U.,  which  was  accepted,  and  a 
polyglot  petition  to  all  governments  was  sent  out. 
This  petition  received  3,000,000  signatures  and 
attestations  in  fifty  languages. 

In  1885  she  urged  upon  the  National  W.  C.  T. 
U.  Convention  the  impjortance  of  adding  a  De- 
partment of  Social  Purity  work  to  those  already 


formed,  which  was  done,  and  she  was  placed 

at  its  head.     Petitions  were  then  circulated  in 

^all  parts  of  the  U.  S.,  asking  for  the 

Otlier      ^^*c^  protection  of  women,  and  much 

Beformi  ^^^l^®"^  gained  in  the  way  of  legisla- 
tion. She  was  made  a  member  of  the 
General  Conference  of  the  Method- 
ist Church,  to  which  she  had  belonged  since  her 
girlhood,  but  a  ruling  of  the  bishops  prevented 
any  recognition  of  this  election.  Was  editor-in- 
chief  of  the  Union  Signal^  official  organ  of  the 
World's  and  National  W.  C.  T.  U.,  and  corre- 
sponding editor  of  Ladv  Henry  Somerset's  paper, 
The  Woman's  Signal  (London). 

Miss  Willard  was  also  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
National  and  International  Women's  Council  and 
first  president  of  the  council. 

Miss  Willard's  devotion  to  the  cause  of  wom- 
an's suffrage  and  the  Labor  movement  is  well 
known;  was  the  author  of  the  "home  protection** 
movement,  which  means  the  ballot  for  women 
as  a  method  of  temperance  work;  also  of  the 
expressive  phrase  "The  do-everything  policy  of 
the  W.  C.  T.  U.*'  She  has  often  stated  her  plat- 
form in  these  words:  **No  sectarianism  in  religion, 
no  sectionalism  in  politics,  no  sex  in  citizenslup! " 
In  economics  she  called  herself  a  Christian  So- 
cialist. She  built  up  the  largest  organization 
of  women  in  the  world.  Universally  mourned, 
she  died,  1898.  Author:  "Nineteen  Beautiful 
Years**;  "Hints  and  Helps  for  the  W.  C.  T.  U."; 
"Women  and  Temperance,  How  to  Win"; 
"Woman  in  the  Pulpit";  "A  Classic  Town"; 
"Glimpses  of  Fifty  Years";  "A  Young  Journal- 
ist"; and  collaborated  in  "A  Great  Mother,  the 
History  of  St.  Courageous." 

Isabel  Somerset. 

WILLIAMS,  J.:  Member  British  Parliament, of 
Labor  Party  for  Gower,  Glamorganshire ;  bom  in 
1 86 1,  he  began  work  in  the  collieries,  and  became 
chief  agent  of  the  Western  District  Miners*  Asso- 
ciation, and  has  been  general  secretary  of  the 
Amalgamated  Society  of  the  South  Wales  Col- 
liery Workers  since  1890.  He  was  elected  to 
Parliament  in  1906  by  the  votes  of  the  miners. 
Address:  Miners'  Association  Offices,  Swansea, 
Wales. 

WILLIAMS,  TALCOTT:  Journalist:  bom  1849 
at  Abeih,  in  Turkey;  educated  at  Phillips  Acad- 
emy, Andover,  and  Amherst  College,  class  of 
1873 ;  served  on  staff  of  New  York  World  1873-77  ; 
Washington  correspondent  of  New  York  Sun, 
1877-79;  editorial  writer  for  Springfield  Re- 
publican 1879-81.  Since  1881,  editorial  writer 
for  the  Philadelphia  Press.  A  frequent  con- 
tributor to  literary  and  philosophical  journals, 
Mr.  Williams  has  wielded  a  large  and  powerful 
influence  as  well  in  literature  as  real  life.  Two 
colleges  and  two  universities  have  dignified  him 
with  a  doctorate  in  letters — Amherst  and  Ho- 
bart.  Western  Reserve  and  Rochester.  In  mat- 
ters economic  and  social,  he  declares  himself  a 
believer  in  free  contract,  free  competition,  and 
free  labor,  subject  to  such  restrictions  in  regard  to 
child-bearing  and  child  life  as  are  necessary  to 
maintain  at  its  highest  efficiency  the  reproductive 
agencies  of  the  community.  Such  a  regime,  he 
believes,  has  steadily  tended  to  diffuse  wealth,  to 
improve  the  condition  of  those  who  labor,  and  to 
increase  the  joy,  the  dignity,  and  the  promise  of 
the  general  mass  of  the  people.  Address:  916 
Pine  Street,  Philadelphia,  Ta, 
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WILMS,  DR.  HEINRICH :  Mayor  of  Posen ;  born 
1866  at  Huenshoven,  province  of  the  Rhine,  Ger- 
many; educated  at  the  public  schools,  the  high 
school,  and  in  1885  passed  the  entrance  exami- 
nations for  college;  then  studied  law  in  Heidel- 
berg, Munich,  and  Bonn;  received,  in  1888, 
as  "Referendar"  to  the  court;  in  189^  was 
made  *' Assessor,"  and  was  for  some  time  a 
judge  at  the  court  of  Cologne.  Appointed 
mayor's  assistant  at  Bonn  in  the  jrear  1895. 
During  the  three  years  he  occupied  this  position 
he  worked  particularly  in  aid  of  the  poor,  gained 
admission  of  women  to  the  city's  Poor  Depart- 
ment, obtained  for  them  the  same  rights  and 
duties  as  the  male  attendants  had  and  the  dis- 
trict superintendents  of  the  poor.  This  was  the 
first  instance  in  Germany  where  women  were  ac- 
corded equal  rights  with  men  in  charities  aid  or- 
ganizations, and,  curiously  enough,  Bonn  remains 
to  this  day  the  only  place  where  women  workers 
as  compared  with  men  are  not  in  the  great  major- 
ity. Accepted  in  1 899  the  same  position  in  Dussel- 
dorf ,  with  a  special  assignment  to  the  work  of  im- 
proving the  wharves  of  the  Rhine.  During  this 
appointment  was  also  honorary  director  of  the 
Diisseldorf  Exposition  of  Industries  and  Trades. 
Dr.  Wilms  was  elected  Mayor  of  Posen  in  1903. 
Address:  Posen,  Germany. 

WILSHIRE,  GAYLORD:  Editor  of  Wilshire's 
Magazine  (Socialist) ;  bom  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  1861 ; 
entered  Harvard  College  1881,  but  did  not  grad- 
uate; in  1884  went  into  gold-mining  in  California; 
founded  in  1889  at  Los  Angeles  a  weekly  Socialist 
paper,  The  Nationalist',  in  1890  ran  for  Congress 
as  a  Socialist;  in  1891  he  was  Socialist  Party's 
candidate  for  Attorney-General  of  New  York. 
Went  to  England,  and  in  1893  at  Manchester  be- 
came candidate  for  Parliament  of  the  Social  Dem- 
ocratic Federation.  Returning  to  California, 
was  again  candidate  to  represent  the  cause  of  the 
Socialist  Party  in  Congress.  In  1900  he  founded 
at  Los  Angeles  The  Challenge,  a  Socialist  weekly ; 
in  1 90 1  he  moved  the  paper  to  New  York  City. 
Here  The  Challenge  was  debarred  from  the  United 
States  mails  on  the  ground  that  it  was  merely  an 
organ  for  the  advertising  of  ideas  and  ideas  so 
essentially  personal  to  the  editor,  that  therefore 
The  Challenge  was  purely  an  advertising  maga- 
zine. Mr.  Wilshire  then  moved  the  magazine  to 
Toronto,  Canada,  changing  the  name  to  its  pres- 
ent title,  and  from  there  sent  it  freely  everywhere 
throughout  the  U.  S.  until  1904,  when  he  returned 
with  his  magazine  to  New  York  City.  While  in 
Toronto  he  was  candidate  for  the  Canadian  Par- 
liament, and  on  returning  to  New  York  in  1904 
was  made  the  Socialist  Party's  candidate  for  Con- 
gress. Mr.  Wilshire  is  now  President  of  the 
Beaver  National  Bank  of  New  York  City.  Ad- 
dress: 200  William  Street,  New  York  City. 

WILSON,  JOHN:  Member  British  Parliament, 
of  Labor  Party  for  Mid  Durham;  bom  in  1837,  he 
began  work  at  the  age  of  ten  in  Durham,  later  in 
American  mines;  and  was  instrumental  in  form- 
ing the  Miners'  Association  in  1869;  became  its 
treasurer  in  1882,  financial  secretary  1890,  and 
corresponding  secretary  in  1 896.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  Parliament  for  Hough ton-le-Spring  division 
in  1885-86,  and  has  been  returned  for  Parliament 
by  his  present  constituency  continuously  since 
1895.  In  1006  the  miners,  assisted  by  the  Lib- 
erals, elected,  him  again.  Address:  1  North  Road, 
Durham,  England, 


WILSON  JOSEPH  HAVELOCK:  Member  Brit- 
ish  Parliament,  of  Labor  Party  for  Middles- 
borough;  bom  1858  at  Sunderland;  he  became  a 
seaman,  and  founded  the  National  Amalgamated 
Sailors'  and  Firemen's  Union  in  1887;  was  im- 
prisoned during  the  Cardiff  strike  in  189 1.  He 
was  elected  to  Parliament  in  1906.  but  sat  for  his 
district  from  189 2- 1900.  The  laborers  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Liberals  elected  him.  Address: 
Maritime  Hall,  West  India  Dock  Road,  London, 
E.  England. 

WILSON,  WILLIAM  TYSON:  Member  British 
Parliament,  of  Labor  Party  for  West  Houghton, 
S.  E.  Lancashire ;  elected  1906 ;  bom  near  Winder- 
mere, Westmoreland.  He  was  apprenticed  to  a 
joiner  and  carpenter  at  Hawkeshead,  and  worked 
at  the  trade  in  Barrow,  Bury,  and  Bolton.  In 
1877  he  joined  the  trade  society,  and  has  since 
been  in  office  almost  continuously.  Was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  executive  council  in  1893-95;  became 
chairman  in  1897,  and  been  continued  since.  He 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Bolton  Building 
Trades  Federation,  and  assisted  in  the  preven- 
tion of  a  lockout  in  the  building  trades  1899. 
He  was  chairman  of  the  employees'  committee 
which  met  the  National  Federation  of  the  Master 
Builders'  Reconciliation  Boards  for  the  building 
trades.  In  1895  and  since  he  has  been  instru- 
mental in  bringing  about  various  conferences  of 
his  union  with  the  master  builders,  the  result 
of  which  was  the  establishment  of  conciliation 
boards  and  the  effective  prevention  of  strikes 
in  the  building  trades.  He  has  represented  his 
union  at  several  conferences  of  the  Trade- Union 
Congresses,  and  those  of  the .  Engineering  and 
Shipbuilding  Trades  Federations.  His  interests 
center  chiefly  in  the  organization  of  the  skilled 
worjcing  men.  Address:  248,  Oxford  Grove,  Bol- 
ton, England. 

WINKELBLECK,  KARL  GEORGE:  German 
Socialist  writer;  bom  18 10  in  Ensheim,  near 
Mayence.  He  became  a  professor  of  chemistry, 
but  in  1843,  traveling  to  study  technological  sub- 
jects, he  met  in  Norway  a  German  artizan  and 
became  interested  in  what  he  heard  and  saw  of 
the  sufferings  of  the  working  classes.  The  result 
was  his  book,  "  Untersuchungen  uber  der  Organ- 
ization der  Arbeit  oder  System  der  Weltokon- 
omie,"  1851-55,  written  under  pseudonym  of 
Carl  Mario,  and  now  recognized  as  one  of  the 
ablest  statements  of  German  socialism.  He  died 
in  1865. 

WISE,  HON.  BERNHARD  RINGRASE,  K.C.: 

Some  time  State  Attorney-General  of  New  South 
Wales,  Australia;  bom  Sydney,  Feb.  10,  1858; 
editor  Rugby,  Queen's  College,  bxford;  president 
of  the  Oxford  Union  and  Athletic  Club,  1880. 
Called  to  bar  in  England,  1883 ;  appointed  Queen's 
Counsel,  1898;  elected  to  Legislature,  New  South 
Wales,  1887-89  and  1891-94;  Attomey-General 
in  Parkes  Ministry  and  in  Lyne  government, 
1 899- 1 90 1.  Took  active  part  in  free-trade  move- 
ment and  in  movement  for  Australian  Federal 
Union;  member  of  the  National  Convention 
which  framed  Commonwealth  Constitution,  1897- 
1898.  Author  of  Bankruptcy  Act  and  Industrial 
Arbitration  Act.  Identified  with  prison  reform 
and  founded  the  Discharged  Prisoners'  Aid  As- 
sociation. Author  of  "Industrial  Freedom." 
Address-,  Australian  Club,  Sydney. 
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WOLFF,  HENRY  WILLIAM:  Chairman  of  the 
International  Cooperative  Alliance ;  bom  Dec.  30, 
1840,  at  Leeds,  England.  After  being  educated 
at  a  private  school  he  studied  for  some  years  at 
the  universities  of  Bonn  and  Heidelberg.  Later 
he  traveled  extensively  on  the  Continent  in  order 
to  finish  his  education  and  to  inquire  into  social 
and  industrial  conditions.  On  his  return  to  Eng- 
land he  advocated  social  reforms  in  his  writings, 
and  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  fotinding  of  the 
International  Cooperative  Alliance,  which  has  ex- 
tended its  work  over  twenty-five  counties.  He 
beUeves  that  social  betterment  can  be  brought 
about  hy  the  breaking  down  of  class  distinctions, 
by  le  vehng  up  by  means  of  moral  and  educational 
influences,  and  by  self-help.  Author:  ** People's 
Banks — ^A  Record  of  Social  and  Economic  Suc- 
cess"; "Cooperative  Banking — Its  Principles  and 
Its  Practise^';  ** Agricultural  Banks";  ** People's 
Bank  Manual";  "Village  Banks";  "Cooperative 
Credit  Banks";  "Employer's  Liability — What 
Ought  It  to  Be?"  Address:  Reform  Club,  Lon- 
don, S.  W.,  England. 

WOLOWSKI,  LOUIS  FRANCOIS  MICHEL 
RAYMOND:  Social  economist;  bom  Warsaw, 
1810.  He  studied  in  Paris,  but  took  part  in  the 
Polish  Revolution  of  1830.  He  became  professor 
of  law  in  the  Conservatoire  des  Arts  and  Metiers  at 
Paris  in  1839,  and  sat  in  the  Constituent  As- 
sembly in  1848.  His  best-known  works  are:  "De 
rOrganisation  du  Travail*  (1843);  **L'Or  et  1' Ar- 
gent" (1870).     Died  at  Gisors,  France,  in  1876. 

WOMAN'SCHRISTIANTEMPERANCEUNION: 

The  National  and  the  World's  Unions  are  organ- 
izations of  women  for  the  protection  of  the  home, 
the  abolition  of  the  liquor  traffic,  and  the  triumph 
of  Christ's  golden  rule  in  custom  and  in  law. 

The  National  W.  C.  T.  U.  is  the  lineal  descend- 
ant of  the  Woman's  Temperance  Crusade  of 
1873-74,  when  in  fifty  days  the  liquor  traffic  was 
swept  out  of  250  towns  and  villages.  The  logic 
of  events  soon  forced  the  women  to  enlarge  the 
circle  of  their  work  until  it  included  "not  only 
mental  suasion  for  the  man  who  thinks  and 
moral  suasion  for  the  man  who  drinks,  but  legal 
suasion  for  the  dnmkard-maker  and  prison  sua- 
sion for  the  statute-breaker."  The  National 
W.  C.  T.  U.  of  the  United  States  was  organized 
Nov.  18,  19,  and  20,  1874,  in  Cleveland,  Ohio.  It 
is  organized  in  every  state  and  territory  in  the 
nation,  including  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
Hawaii,  and  locally  in  about  10,000  towns  and 

villages.    There  are  3 50,000  members 

Hiitory     ^"^  "^^^  ^^  admitted  as  honorary 

^     members.     The   national  motto  is: 

"For  God  and  Home  and  Native 
Land . ' '  The  watchwords  are :  *  *  Agitate ,  Educate , 
Organize."  The  badge  is  a  small  bow  of  white 
ribbon.  The  lines  of  work  are:  (i)  Organization. 
(2)  Preventive.  (3)  Educational.  (4)  Evangelis- 
tic. (5)  Social.  (6)  Legal.  Under  these  six  heads 
are  grouped  fortv  departments,  each  one  under  the 
charge  of  a  national  superintendent.  Following 
the  suggestion  of  Miss  Frances  E.  Willard,  who 
was  president  from  1878  to  1898,  the  National 
W.  Cf.  T.  U.  worked  for  scientific  temperance  in- 
struction in  the  public  schools  and  secured  man- 
datory laws  for  it  in  every  state:  and  in  the  ter- 
ritories and  the  District  of  Columbia  through 
congressional  legislation.  The  W.  C.  T.  U.  has 
been  the  chief  factor  in  state  campaigns  for 
statutory  prohibition  South  as  well  as  North, 


and  for  constitutional  amendments.  It  aided 
very  materially  in  securing  the  anticanteen 
amendment  to  the  army  bill,  which  prohibits  the 
sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  in  all  army  posts.  It 
keeps  a  superintendent  of  legislation  in  Washing- 
ton during  the  entire  session  of  Congress  to  look 
after  reform  bills.  Congressman-elect  Roberts, 
the  jjolygamist,  was  prevented  from  taking  his 
seat  in  the  U.  S.  Congress  by  petitions  and  pro- 
tests largely  gathered  by  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  It  has 
been  an  important  factor  in  the  Smoot  investiga- 
tion and  is  creating  public  sentiment  which  it  is 
believed  will  result  m  a  national  constitutional 
amendment  prohibiting  polygamy.  It  has  ob- 
tained antigambling  and  anticigarette  laws.  It 
has  secured  many  laws  for  the  protection  of 
women  and  girls,  raising  the  age  of  protection  for 
girls  in  every  state  but  two,  and  securing  the  ap- 
pointment of  police  matrons  in  nearly  all  the  large 
cities  of  the  U.  S.  It  has  created  public  senti- 
ment in  favor  of  equal  suffrage,  equal  purity  for 
both  sexes,  equal  remuneration  for  work  equally 
well  done,  equal  educational,  professional,  and  in- 
dustrial opportunities  for  men  and  women.  It 
has  a  bureau  of  scientific  research,  and  sends 
authoritative  statements  from  prominent  phy- 
sicians who  are  in  favor  of  medical  temperance 
to  practitioners  throughout  the  U.  S.;  and  ap- 
peals to  publishers  of  newspapers  asking  them  to 
discontinue  the  advertising  of  alcoholic  and  other 
harmful  proprietary  medicines.  It  distributes 
millions  of  pages  of  literature  every  year  and  fills 
thousands  of  columns  in  the  daily  and  weekly 
newspapers.  The  National  W.  C.  T.  U.  puli- 
lishes  two  papers :  The  Union  Sienal,  its  official 
organ,  and  the  Crusader  Monthly,  for  young 
people,  and  the  department  of  Scientific  Tem- 
perance Instruction. 

The  World's  W.  C.  T.  U.,  founded  by  Miss 
Frances  E.  Willard  in  about  188^,  is  organized  in 
fifty  nations  with  a  total  membership  of  about 
half  a  million.  It  is  the  largest  society  composed 
exclusively  of  women  and  conducted  entirely  by 
them.  It  has  held  seven  conventions:  Boston, 
Mass.,  in  1891;  Chicago,  111.,  in  1893;  London 
England,  in  1895;  Toronto,  Canada,  1897;  Edin- 
burgh, Scotland,  1900;  Geneva,  Switzerland,  in 
1902,  and  Boston  in  1906.  The  World's  Union 
has  circulated  a  "Polyglot  Petition"  in  all  parts 
of  the  world,  asking  the  governments  to  do  away 
with  the  manufacture  of  and  traffic  in  alcoholic 
liciuors  and  opium  and  the  legaUzation  of  im- 
purity. It  is  the  largest  petition  ever  presented 
on  behalf  of  any  object  and  the  most  interna- 
tional in  its  proposed  reforms.  It  has  been  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  U.  S.,  to  Queen 
Victoria,  and  the  Governor-General  of  Canada. 

The  officers  of  the  National  W.  C.  T.  U.  are: 
President,  Mrs.  LilUan  M.  N.  Stevens;  vice-presi- 
dent at  large.  Miss  Anna  A.  Gordon;  correspond- 
ing secretary,  Mrs.  Susanna  M.  D.  Fry;  recording 
secretary,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Preston  Anderson ;  as- 
sistant recording  secretary,  Mrs.  Sara  H.  Hoge; 
treasurer,  Mrs.  Harriet  W.  Brand.  The  officers 
of  the  World's  W.  C.  T.  U.  are:  President,  the 
Countess  of  Carlisle;  vice-president  at  large,  Mrs. 
Lillian  M.  N.  Stevens;  honorary  secretaries,  Miss 
Agnes  E.  Slack,  Miss  Anna  A.  Gordon;  honorary 
treasurer,  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Sanderson. 

Miss  Frances  E.  Willard  originated  the  "Do 
Everything  Policy"  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.,  and  often 
stated  her  platform  in  these  words:  "No  secta- 
rianism in  religion,  no  sectionalism  in  politics,  ro 
sex  in  citizenship." 


Woman's  Christian 
Woman's  Economic 
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Declaration  op  Principles 

We  believe  in  the  coming  of  His  Kingdom  whose  service  is 
perfect  freedom,  because  His  laws,  written  in  our  members  as 
well  as  in  nature  and  in  grace,  are  perfect,  converting  the 
sotil. 

We  believe  in  the  gospel  of  the  Golden  Rule,  and  that  each 
man's  habits  of  life  should  be  an  example  safe  and  beneficent 
fot  every  other  man  to  follow. 

We  believe  that  God  created  both  man  and  woman  in  His 
own  image,  and  therefore  we  believe  in  one  standard  of  purity 
for  both  men  and  women,  and  in  the  equal  right  of  all  to  hold 
opinions  and  to  express  the  same  with  equal  freedom. 

We  believe  in  a  living  wa^;  in  an  ei^ht-hour  day;  in  courts 
of  conciliation  and  arbitration;  in  justice  as  opposed  to  greed 
of  gftin;  in  "  peace  on  earth  and  good-will  to  men." 

We  therefore  formulate,  and  for  ourselves  adopt,  the  follow- 
ing pledge,  asking  our  sisters  and  brothers  of  a  common  dan- 
ger and  a  common  hope,  to  make  common  cause  with  us.  in 
working  its  reasonable  and  helpful  precepts  into  the  practise 
of  every-day  life. 

I  hereby  solemnly  promise,  God  helping  me^  to  abstain  from 
all  distilled,  fermented,  and  nuilt  liquors,  including  wine, 
beer,  and  cider. *  and  to  employ  all  proper  moans  to  discourage 
the  use  of  and  traffic  in  the  same. 

To  confirm  and  enforce  the  rationale  of  this  pledge,  we  de- 
clare our  purpose  to  educate  the  yoimg;  to  form  a  better 
public  sentiment;  to  reform,  so  far  as  possible,  by  religious, 
ethioed,  and  scientific  means,  the  drinking  classes;  to  seek  the 
transforming  power  of  divine  grace  for  ourselves  and  all  for 
whom  we  work,  that  they  and  we  may  wilfully  transcend  no 
law  of  pure  and  wholesome  living;  and  finally,  we  pledge 
ourselves  to  labor  and  to  pray  that  all  these  principles,  found- 
ed upon  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  mav  be  worked  out  into  the 
customs  of  society  and  the  laws  of  the  land. 

In  addition  to  the  above  the  World's  W.  C.  T.  U. 
declares: 

To  this  end  we  plead  with  all  good  women  throughout 
Christendom  to  join  with  us  heart  and  hand  in  the  holy  en- 
deavor to  protect  and  sanctifv  the  home  as  that  Temple  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  which,  next  to  the  human  body  itself,  is  dearest 
of  all  to  our  Creator,  that  womanhood  and  manhood  in  equal 
purity,  equal  personal  liberty  and  peace,  may  climb  to  those 
blest  heights  where  there  shall  be  no  more  curse. 

We  ask  all  women  like-minded  with  us  in  this  sacred  cause 
to  wear  the  white  ribbon  as  the  badge  of  loyalty;  to  lift  up 
their  hearts  with  us  to  God  at  the  noontide  hour  of  prayer; 
to  take  as  their  motto,  "For  God  and  Home  and  Every 
Land,"  and  to  unite  with  us  in  allegiance  to  the  foregoing  dec- 
laration of  principles  and  to  the  summary  of  our  plans  and 
purposes,  as  embodied  in  the  preamble  of  our  constitution 
adopted  in  Faneuil  Hall,  Boston,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A.,  Nov.  zz, 
Z89Z. 

Preamble 

In  the  love  of  God  and  of  humanity,  we.  representing  the 
Christian  women  of  the  world,  without  distinction  of  race  or 
color,  band  ourselves  together  with  the  solemn  conviction  that 
our  imited  faith  and  works  will,  with  God's  blessing,  prove 
healthful  in  creating  a  strong  public  sentiment  in  favor  of 
personal  purity  of  Hfe,  including  total  abstinence  from  the 
use  of  all  narcotic  poisons;  the  protection  of  the  home  by  out- 
lawing the  traffic  in  alcoholic  liquors,  opium,  tobacco,  and  im- 
purity; the  suppression  by  law  of  gambling  and  Sunday  dese- 
cration; the  enfranchisement  of  the  women  of  all  nations,  and 
the  establishment  of  courts  of  national  and  international  arbi- 
tration which  shall  banish  war  from  the  world. 

Lillian  M.  N.  Stevens. 

WOMAN'S  ECONOMIC  POSITION  IN  GREAT 
BRITAIN:  In  Great  Britain,  as  in  all  industrial 
countries,  the  work  of  women  is  paid,  on  the 
whole,  at  a  less  rate  than  the  work  of  men.  It  is, 
however,  extremely  difficult  (for  reasons  to  be  ex- 
amined presently)  to  estimate  how  far,  if  at  all, 
this  difference  is  a  direct  consequence  of  difference 
of  sex.  There  exists,  unquestionably,  a  vague  gen- 
eral impression,  amounting  in  many  minds  to  al- 
most the  dimensions  of  a  maxim,  that  the  wages 
of  a  woman  *'need  not  be"  so  high  as  those  of  a 
man.  For  this  impression  custom  and  the  current 
notion  that  a  man's  wages  represent  a  family  in- 
come while  a  woman's  represent  only  a  personal 
income  are,  no  doubt,  largely  responsible. 

Differences  due  to  the  prevalence  of  such  feel- 
ings are  not,  in  the  stnct  sense  of  the  word, 
economic  differences. 

1  State  and  local  constitutions  can  include  the  words  "as  a 
beverage,"  if  desired. 


There  is,  however,  another  and  more  important 
cause  of  difference  between  the  payments  of  men 
and  women,  respectively;  and  this  cause,  though 
arising  primarily  from  social  custom,  becomes, 
in  its  secondary  developments,  really  economic 
This  cause  is  the  fact  that  in  most  industries 
women  expect  to  cease  from  working  at  marriage. 
They  expect,  that  is  to  say — and  in  the  majority 
of  cases  the  expectation  is  fulfilled— to  follow 
their  callings  for  only  a  very  few  years;  they  ex- 
pect  to  be,  and  generally  they  are,  rather,  tran- 
sient than  permanent  workers. 

Now,  transient  workers,  even  altho  they  may 
be  inherently  equally  efficient,  are  of  less  value 
to  an  employer  than  permanent  ones.  Every 
change  of  hands  involves  a  slight  temporary 
waste  of  power,  nor  can  any  worker,  in  a  short 
period  of  work,  attain  to  the  higher  levels  of  skill 
and  experience.     Moreover,  when  a  worker  ex- 

Eects  to  be  employed  for  only  a  few  years  it  is  not, 
nancially  speaking,  worth  her  while  to  spend  a 
large  proportion  of  those  years  in  being  tramed  or 
taught.  A  girl  who  enters  the  labor  market  at 
fifteen  and  looks  forward  to  leaving  it  at  twenty- 
two,  is  naturall)r  disinclined  to  spend  seven  years 
in  apprenticeship— as  her  brother  may  be  dis- 
posed to  do,  who  expects  to  follow  his  calling  for 
forty  years  or  more.  The  more  transient  worker, 
therefore,  is  also  the  less  trained.  Thus  it  comes 
about  that  the  less  skilled  branches  of  industry 
generally  fall  into  the  hands  of  women,  not  be- 
cause women  are  naturally  less  capable,  but  be- 
cause the  probable  course  of  their  lives  renders 
them  unwilling  to  undergo  prolonged  training. 
This  sort  of  specialization  it  is  which  makes  any 
valid  comparison  between  the  wages  of  men  and 
women,  as  such,  almost  impossible. .  Competition 
between  a  man  and  a  woman  engaged  in  pre- 
cisely similar  work  is  exceedingly  rare.  Where, 
however,  occasional  instances  occur  the  woman 
will,  almost  invariably,  receive  less  remuneration, 
even  at  a  piece-work  rate.  Miss  Irwin,  secretary 
of  the  Scottish  Coimcil  for  Women's  Trades,  re- 
ports having  seen  the  wage-book  of  a  master 
printer  in  Scotland  who  employed  both  men  and 
women  as  compositors  and  who  entered  and  cal- 
culated the  work  of  both  according  to  the  same 
piece-work  scale.  After  adding  up  the  several 
totals,  however,  he  performed,  in  the  case  of  each 
woman,  a  little  sum  in  subtraction  and  handed  to 
her  two  thirds  of  the  amount  ** booked"  to  her 
credit.  In  the  same  way,  when  an  employer 
exchanges  a  man-clerk  whose  salary  has  prob- 
ably been  £2  a  week,  for  a  woman-clerk,  he  will 
probably  offer  to  the  latter  145.  or  15s.,  altho  he 
will  often  admit  that  the  woman  does  the  same 
work  quite  as  well  and  gives  less  trouble.  Per- 
haps that  last  clause  may  be,  in  some  degree,  an 
explanation.  Women,  as  workers,  are  exceed- 
ingly apt  to  **give  less  trouble";  that  is,  to  en- 
dure, without  much  protest,  very  unsatisfactory 
conditions  of  labor.  And  this  docility,  again,  is 
partly  due  to  the  habit  of  regarding  industrial 
work  as  merely  a  temporary  condition. 

While  it  is  practically  impossible  to  measure 
the  share  of  these  various  influences  in  determin- 
ing the  well-nigh  universal  inferiority  of  women's 
remtmeration,  one  fact  may  be  noted 
Women      which  seems  to  indicate  that  the  ex- 
Workeri     P^ctation  of  marriage  is  one  of  the 
most  powerful.     This  is  the  fact  that 
in  occupations  not  habitually  given 
up  on  marriage  the  remuneration  of  women  ap- 
proximates far  more  nearly  to  that  of  men.     In 
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tistic  and  literary  professions,  indeed,  pay- 
varies  not  with  the  sex  but  with  the  mdi- 
.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  the  Lanca- 
otton-weavers,  who  habitually  continue  to 
ifter  marriage.  The  Amalgamated  Weav- 
ssociation  is  a  strong  trade-union  of  men 
3men  (about  80,000  women  out  of  a  total  of 
120,000  members)  and  all  the  members  are 
t  the  same  piece-work  rate. 
Y  different  from  the  position  of  the  highly 
and  well-organized  women  of  Lanca^iire 
.  of  the  young  unorganized  workers  in  such 
rict  as  the  East  End  of  London.  Yotmg 
rs  in  the  lowest  departments  of  factory 
ire  paid,  not  infrequently,  as  little  as  55.  a 
-a  wage  upon  which  it  is  entirely  impossi- 
r  them  to  maintain  themselves  independ- 
it  any  civilized  level.  The  average  wage  of 
y  girls  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  years  old,  in 
are  called  the  **tmskilled"  trades,  appears 
E^e  from  about  75.  to  about  105.  per  week. 
;rs  over  twenty  years  of  age  will  generally 
ather  more ;  but  the  woman  in  such  trades 
LOt  being  a  forewoman,  receives  as  much  as 
*  week  is  exceptional, 
payment  of  dressmakers  seems  somewhat 
;  a  '* full-hand,"  in  London,  would  receive 
id  upward. 

lale  shop  assistants  (and  also  male  shop 
nts)  generally  *'live  in";  i.  e.,  they  are 
jd  and  lodged  on  the  premises  of  their  em- 
.  Their  salaries  and  their  hours,  by  which, 
rse,  their  salaries  must  be  measured,  vary 
T  according  to  the  character  and  standing 
shop  in  which  they  are  engaged:  £20,  £^St 

>  per  annum  are  very  ordinary  rates.  To 
>minal  salary  there  will  in  many  cases  be 
ms,  commissions  on  sales — especially  of 
I  specified  goods — ^being  not  uncommon. 
5  other  hand,  fines  are  frequently  inflicted 
sry  breach  of  an  extensive  code  of  rules; 

a  good  many  houses  the  diet  is  so  Spartan 
he  "young  people"  are  often  obliged  to 
additions  to  it  at  their  own  expense.  In 
Uing  the  difference  between  the  remunera- 
i  men  and  of  women  is  far  less  than  in 
others. 

)n|^  clerks,  whose  work  appears  to  have  no 
ividing  line  of  sex,  this  difference  is  perhaps 
gpreatest.  Instances  are  not  infrequent  of 
sible  posts  being  offered  to  thoroughly 
tent  young  women  at  the  rate  of  12s.  to 
r  week.  In  one  such  case  the  young  woman 
be  bookkeeper  and  cashier  to  a  well-known 
salthy  firm  and  many  thousands  of  pounds 
have  passed  through  her  hands  in  the  year, 
en  shillings  per  week  was  the  pa3rment  al- 
No  man  would  have  been  asked  to  under- 
le  work  at  less  than  30s.  a  week.  The  reason 
great  divergence  is  not  very  easy  to  fix;  it 
probable,  however,  that  clerkships  and  situ- 
in  restaurants,  etc.  (where  also  the  attend- 

>  not  **live  in"),  attract  a  great  number  of 
ving  at  home  and  partly  maintained  by 
es,  that  these  girls,  very  foolishly,  are  con- 
)  accept  what  is  called  a  **pocKet-money 
'  and  that  the  competition  of  these  para- 
orkers  determines  a  very  low  average  of 
[  rotmd. 

lestic  servants  are  relatively  well  paid, 
illy  in  London,  where  a  general  servant  or 
smaid  will  receive  from  £18  to  £25  a  year, 
I  board  and  lodging;  a  parlor-maid,  rather 
a  good  children's  nurse,  from  £20  to  £30. 


A  highly  trained  cook  can  command  from  £30 
to  £50— a  salary  higher  than  that  of  some  resi- 
dent teachers  m  boarding-schools.  Altho  do- 
mestic service  is  reported  to  occupy  in  London 
"about  one  third  of  the  total  unmarried  women 
over  fifteen,"  and  altho  it  is  by  far  the  largest 
women's  industry  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the 
demand  for  competent  servants  is  very  much 
greater  than  the  supply;  and  as  the  requirements 
m  the  way  of  skill  grow  continually  higher,  while 
the  reluctance  of  workers  to  enter  the  calling  does 
not  apparently  diminish,  it  seems  likely  that  the 
discrepancy  will  be  maintained  and  even  become 
intensified.  Eventually  the  pressure  may  prob- 
ably be  lightened  by  improved  training  on  the 
one  hand  and  on  the  other  by  a  change  in  the 
methods  of  employment  and  an  approximation 
of  domestic  service  to  the  conditions  of  other  in- 
dustries that  are  found  more  acceptable  to  the 
workers. 

Sick  nursing,  altho  it  has  become  a  skilled 
calling:  with  elaborate  courses  of  training,  with 
examinations  and  certificates,  was,  in  the  ma- 
jority of  cases,  very  ill  paid  until  not  very  many 
years  ago.  In  this  instance  the  explanation  lies 
partly  in  the  idea  that  nursing  the  sick  was  rather 
a  work  of  mercy  than  a  means  of  livelihood  and 
partly  in  the  presence  of  middlemen  who,  while 
charging  high  fees  to  the  public  for  the  services  of 
a  trained  nurse,  paid  very  small  salaries  to  the 
nurses.  These  middlemen  were  sometimes  the 
authorities  of  hospitals  who  made  money  by 
hiring  out  their  nurses  and  sometimes  agencies 
admittedly  commercial.  Some  years  ago,  how- 
ever, nurses  began  to  combine  mto  agencies  of 
their  own,  and  this  movement  has  steadily,  tho 
not  even  yet  very  largely,  raised  the  general 
average  of  their  remuneration.  There  are 
probably  few,  if  any,  trained  nurses,  nowadays, 
who  accept  a  salary  of  £25  per  annum,  with 
board  and  lodging  when  not  at  a  case."  The 
minimum  diarge  for  the  services  of  a  trained 
nurse  in  a  private  house  is  generally  two  guineas 
(£2  25.)  per  week  besides  board  and  lodging,  so 
that  a  nurse  who  has  a  good  connection  and  dfeals 
with  her  clients  direct  is  decidedly  better  paid 
than  any  of  the  workers  hitherto  mentioned. 

Education  presents  itself  as  a  calling  employing 

men  and  women  in  much  the  same  kmd  of  work. 

In  the  volume  of  statistics  issued  by  the  Board  of 

Education  in  1906  are  to  be  found 

Women  in    ^'^  tables  showing  the  salaries  of 

s^n A&ti  on   Certificated  teachers  in  public  elemen- 

tary schools.  Of  13,618  headmasters 

the  average  yearly  salary  was  £160 

95.  sd. ;  that  of  14,348  assistant  masters,  £114  Ss, 

lod.  Of  1 7 , 5 3 9  head  mistresses  the  average  salary 

was  £109  135.  ad,,  and  that  of  32,428  assistant 

mistresses,  £83  1 15.  3^/. 

No  head  mistress  received  as  much  as  £350  per  annum,  and 
only  14  as  much  as  £300;  while  i6a  head  masters  received  over 
;£35o  (4  of  these  £500  or  over)  ana  isq  received  between  ;C300 
and  £350.  One  head  master  and  16  head  mistresses  were  paid 
less  than  ;C5o  a  year.  Of  assistants  no  woman  attained  a 
salary  of  £200  per  annum  and  only  69  women  a  salary  of 
£150  and  over;  while  no  less  than  28^  were  paid  less  than  £so 
a  year.  The  men  assistants  receivmg  less  than  £50  num- 
bered only  4;  while  17  received  upward  of  ;Caoo,  one  of  these 
receiving  ;C4oo — or  £50  a  year  more  than  the  best  paid  head 
mistress.  It  should  be  said  that  these  figures  are  two  years 
old  and  that  both  men  and  women  are  probably  receiving 
rather  more,  but  the  proportionate  rates  remain  much  the 
same. 

In  the  secondary  schools  under  the  London 
County  Council  the  lowest  salary  for  a  head 
master  is  £400,  and  the  highest  £000;  the  lowest 
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salary  for  a  head  mistress  £300  and  the  highest 
£600.  The  salaries  of  assistant  masters  range 
from  £iSoto£35oa  year;  those  of  assistant  mis- 
tresses from  £120  to  £250.  Very  similar  differ- 
ences prevail  throughout  all  branches  of  the 
teaching  profession. 

In  journalism,  in  the  various  arts  (painting, 
acting,  literature,  etc.),  these  discrepancies  dis- 
appear. Some  branches  are  extremely  unremu- 
nerative  but  not  more  unremimerative  for  women 
than  for  men.  The  prizes  in  journalism,  it  is 
true,  belong  to  men ;  no  woman  has  yet  succeeded 
in  being  appointed  as  editor  of  a  large  news- 
paper; but  on  the  other  hand  the  most  profitable 
novels  published  in  England  at  the  present  day 
are  probably  those  written  by  two  women.  It 
appears,  therefore,  on  the  whole  that  the  com- 
parative underpayment  of  women  is  due  prin- 
cipally to  the  fact  that  women  generally  do  not 
continue  to  pursue  a  definite  calling  after  mar- 
riage. Of  course  women,  like  men,  are  liable, 
under  a  system  of  free  competition,  to  be  reduced 
to  the  barest  subsistence  level ;  but  they  are  Uable 
to  this  fate  not  as  women  but  as  workers  happen- 
ing to  possess  nothing  in  the  nature  of  a  mon- 
opoly. 

Women  also  are  more  exposed  than  men  to  the 
competition  of  the  parasitifc  worker,  i.  e.,  that  of 
the  partly  supported  worker  who  accepts  less 
than  a  subsistence  wage.  This  form  of  compe- 
tition is  often  attributed  to  married  women,  but 
investigation  seems  to  show  that  married  women 
are  particularly  stout  in  resisting  reductions. 
Married  women,  as  an  experienced  employer  has 
been  heard  to  remark,  know  the  value  of  money. 
It  is  rather  young  unmarried  women  who  allow 
themselves  to  be  paid  at  rates  upon  which  they 
could  not  live,  and  especially  young  women  of 
what  is  called  in  England  the  lower  middle  class, 
the  daughters  of  clerks,  of  tradesmen  in  a  small 
way  of  business,  and  of  families  whose  weekly  in- 
comes are  small  but  regular  and  not  derived  from 
manual  labor.  Among  women  teachers  there  is 
direct  evidence  that  those  who  have  some  income 
of  their  own  are  firmer  in  demanding  to  be  well 
paid  than  those  who  have  no  resource  but  their 
earnings — a  paradox  perfectly  comprehensible 
after  all,  upon  reflection. 

That  the  Factory  Acts  have  lowered  the  pay- 
ment of  women  there  is  no  evidence  at  all.  A 
committee  appointed  by  the  British  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science  investigated  the 
point  and  came  to  this  conclusion.  What  evi- 
dence there  is  points,  indeed,  rather  in  the  other 
direction — as  would  naturally  be  supposed  by 
any  person  who  recognizes  low  wages  as  a  direct 
result  of  unrestricted  competition. 

It  appears  probable  that  in  trades  not  pur- 
sued by  women  after  marriage  there  will  always 
remain  an  average  of  payment  lower  than  the 
general  average  payment  of  men's  labor;  but 
there  is  no  reason  in  the  nature  of  things  why 
the  difference  should  be  a  very  great  one;  and 
there  is  very  great  reason  indeed  for  hoping  that 
the  next  ten  years  may  bring  a  vast  improvement 
in  the  general  industrial  training  of  women — a 
matter  greatly  neglected  hitherto  by  parents  and 
by  public  authorities.  The  lifting  of  the  greatest 
possible  number  of  women  out  of  the  unskilled 
and  into  the  skilled  class  of  workers  is  one  of  the 
best  methods  of  diminishing  the  terribly  severe 
competition  that  keeps  so  many  working  women 
in  Great  Britain  on  tne  brink  of  starvation. 

Clementina  Black. 
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Refbhsncbs:  A,  M.  Atiderscm.  Heme^mtrk  and  Dmmsik  In- 
dnstries  in  England  ( lyoo):  L,  H,  Banks,  Whit£^  Stat'cs  or  t)i4 
Oppn'sswn  of  Ute  Worthy  Poor  CtSga);  Clement ina  Black, 
iLTtide  ill  I^ationai  Review  oti  "Some  East  End  Work- 
TVoraen"  (Aug,,  i8Bg);  idem.  Sweated  Indusiry  and  ^ 
Minimum  Wage  (isjo^);  Cttarles  Boothj  LiU  and  Lab(fm  of 
thg  People  dftftQ^?};  E.  Cadbury,  M.  C,  Matbcson.  and  G. 
Shann^  WottWHSWork  and  Wages  (1906);  IsabelU  Ford, 
IV^anwnV  Waga^  and  the  Ci?nditi&HS  under  which  They  aw 
Eartu^d  (iStjS):  J.  A.  Hobson,  Probhrms  of  Pprvrty  (1891!; 
John  Law  (Misa  M,  Harkncss),  Tcftkrs  in  London  (i&B^r, 
J.  R.  Mil c Donald,  H'otitttt  in  tluf  Priniing  Trades  tigo*)'; 
Olive  Christian  Mai  very.  The  Semi  Market  {i^a6}\  Rtr^m 
Commission  on  Labor  Reports  of^  Women  G4fmmijsii>mt5 
(1891,-94);  HepijrU  ctf  the  Seied  LomrHttt£<t  of  the  H&usr  of 
Lords  on  iht  Sweatirii  Systern  ( iSS^Sjj-^o):  Rep&rts  &} 
Factory  Inspectors  (issued  annually);  William  Smart,  Stmites 
in  Econifmi^s  (.iKgs):  R.  H.  Sherard,  WJiik  Slaves  cf  Eng-^ 
land  fiuoi);  A,  Sberwell,  Life  in  West  London  (1S97):  Bea- 
trice Webb,  The  Case  for  the  Factory  Acts  (itftx^};  S,  and  B. 
Webb,  Problems  of  Modern  Industry  (iSsS);  Women's  In- 
dustriai  Cifuntii  of  London — Home  Industries  of  Women  in 
London  ii&g^)[  Women  s  Industrial  A'Vit's,  oT^gan  of  Wom- 
en's Industrial  Council,  published  quarterly  (contains  many 
articles  u^>Qn  difTejent  occupations  of  wdmea);  Women's 
Trade-Unfon  Review,  orsan  of  Warocn's  Trade-Uaifm 
Lo&s^e,  published  quarterly. 

WOMAN'S  ECONOMIC  POSITION  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES:  Woman's  work  has  changed 
with  economic  changes.  Previous  to  the  intro- 
duction of  machine  industry,  woman  -piajed  per- 
haps a  more  important  part  in  economic  pro- 
duction than  to-aay,  but  was  not  a  wage-worfcr. 
Industry  was  carried  on  largely  in  the  home,  each 
family  being  largely  self-sustaining,  doing  its  own 
spinnmg,  weaving,  brewing,  cheese  and  butter 
making.  Woman  played  naturally  a  large  part 
in  this  life,  but  as  wife  or  daughter  or  as  household 
maid,  not  as  a  wage-worker  in  the  modem  sense. 

With  the  development  of  the  factory  system, 
however,  this  was  changed.  Production  was 
taken  from  the  home,  and  woman  in  the  home 
was  left  to  do  only  domestic  work,  to  become 
the  domestic  drudge.  To  an  extent,  however, 
she  followed  industry  into  the  factory.  The 
textile  factories  of  England  were  full  of  women 
brought  in  from  the  rural  districts, 
viiiAf AAYifii  ^^  with  children  sometimes  brought 

Cen^  from  the  almshouses.  They  worked 
^^  cheaper  than  men  and  replaced  men. 
Their  pay  was  the  cheapest,  their 
surroundings  the  worst,  the  moral  tone  the  lowest. 
This  created  such  a  prejudice  against  factories 
that  when  later  factories  were  developed  in  New 
England,  from  1815-30,  women  could  only  be  in- 
duced to  work  in  them  by  offer  of  higher  pay. 
Partly  for  this  reason,  therefore,  and  in  part  be- 
cause popular  education  was  very  much  farther 
advanced  in  America  than  in  industrial  England, 
factory  life  in  the  U.  S.  started  on  a  higher  level 
than  in  England.  Girls  from  American  homes  in 
factory  towns  and  the  surrounding  villages 
worked  in  the  factories  and  maintained,  as  shown 
by  The  Lowell  Offering,  a  high  level  of  character. 
There  was  Uttle  opening,  too,  for  women  in  other 
lines.  Harriet  Martineau,  in  1840,  found  in 
America  only  seven  employments  open  to  women 
— teaching,  needlework,  keeping  boarders,  work- 
ing in  cotton-mills,  in  bookbinderies,  type-set- 
ting, and  household  service. 

But  this  gradually  changed.  The  successes  of 
American  life  developed  a  growing  number  of 
families  whose  daughters  did  not  need  to  work 
for  a  living,  and  factory  work  became  despised. 
Irish  and  other  European  and,  later,  French  Cana- 
dian families  came  in  to  do  factory  work.  On 
the  other  hand,  growing  ideals  of  woman's  rights 
and  woman's  independence  opened  other  spheres 
for  women — the  store,  the  office,  the  studio,  and, 
later,  the  professions.     Woman's  admission  to 
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professional  life  was  contingent  upon  her  admis- 
sion to  institutions  of  higher  education.  In  no 
respect  has  the  century  seen  greater  changes  than 
in  this.  In  the  U.  S.  in  1 803 ,  of  forty-eight  acade- 
mies or  higher  schools  fitting  for  college  in  Massa- 
chusetts, only  three  were  for  girls,  tho  a  few  others 
admitted  both  girls  and  boys.  The  first  female 
seminary  was  opened  by  the  Moravians  at  Bethle- 
hem, Pa.,  in  1749.  The  first  female  seminary  to 
approach  college  rank  was  Mount  Holyoke,  opened 
at  South  Hadley,  Mass.,  by  Mary  Lyon  in  1836. 
Vassar  College,  the  next,  dates  from  1865.  In 
this  movement  the  West  led  the  East.  Oberlin 
College  was  fotmded  in  1833,  open  to  both  men 
and  women.  Harvard  Annex,  affiliated  to  Har- 
vard University,  was  not  opened  till  187Q. 

This  higher  education  led  to  professional  life, 
tho  in  a  few  instances  women  entered  profes- 
sional careers  in  the  U.  S.  at  earlier  dates.  Mrs. 
Margaret  Draper  was  connected  with 
Women  in  *^^  Massachusetts  Gazette  and  News 
ProfAHdona  ^-^''^  during  the  Revolutionary  War. 
The  first  daily  newspaper  m  the 
world  is  said  to  have  b^n  established 
and  edited  in  London,  Eng.,  by  a  woman,  The 
Dail^  Courant,  by  Ehzaheth  Malet.  In  1 841  Mrs. 
Lydia  Maria  Child  edited  the  Anti-Slavery  Stand- 
ard. 

In  medicine  the  pioneer  names  are  Harriet  K. 
Hunt,  of  Boston,  who  from  1822-72  practised 
medicine  without  a  diploma,  and,  above  all,  Eliz- 
abeth Blackwell  (q.  v.),  who,  after  a  long  struggle, 
received  a  diploma  at  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  in  1849. 
Mr.  Gregory,  of  Boston,  opened  a  so-called  school 
of  medicine  for  women  in  1848,  but  the  first  ade- 
quate woman's  medical  institution  was  Miss 
Blackweirs  New  York  Infirmary,  chartered  in 
1854.  Women  from  earliest  times  had  been  mid- 
wives  and  nurses ;  but  the  New  England  Hospital 
first  annotmced  the  training  of  nurses  in  1863. 
By  1886  there  were  twenty-nine  training  schools 
for  nurses. 

In  law  Mistress  Brut  seems  to  have  practised 
in  Baltimore  in  1647.  After  her  the  first  woman 
lawyer  in  the  U.  S.  was  Arabella  A.  Mansfield,  of 
Mount  Pleasant,  Iowa,  who  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1864.  By  1879,  women  were  allowed  to 
plead  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  U.  S. 

In  the  ministry,  after  the  preaching  of  Anne 
Hutchinson,  in  Boston,  in  1634,  of  Lucretia  Mott 
(q.  V.)  among  the  Friends,  and  Anne  Lee  among 
the  Shakers  in  1770,  no  women  seemed  to  have 
preached  till  recent  years,  tho  among  the  Primi- 
tive Methodists  and  similar  bodies  women  always 
exhorted.  Rev.  Antoinette  Brown  Blackwell 
seems  to  have  been  the  first  woman  ordained  in 
the  U.  S.  (in  1852,  in  the  Congregational  Church). 
(For  statistics  of  women's  occupations,  see  article 
Occupations.) 

Such  is,  in  brief,  the  general  survey  of  woman's 
industrial  professional  position  dunng  the  nine- 
teenth century.  Perhaps  woman's  more  indus- 
trial advance  during  the  century  has  not  been  in 
the  professions,  but  in  commerce,  as  saleswomen, 
clubs,  typewriters,  etc.  Here  the  change  has 
been  almost  revolutionary.  We  come  now  to 
consider  her  industrial  position. 

For  the  U.  S.,  Mr.  Carroll  D.  Wright  has  sum- 
marized the  facts  as  to  woman's  work  and  wages 
in  chap.  *xvi.  of  his  **  Industrial  Evolution  in  the 
U.  S." 

In  1850  there  were  225,298  female  and  741,6^1 
male  employees  in  manufacturing  industries  in 
the  U.  S. — ^i.  e.,  women  furnished  23.30  per  cent. 


In  1890  there  were  757,065  females,  which  was 
only  17.21  per  cent  of  the  employees.  Thus,  in 
manufacturing,  women  play  a  relatively  less  im- 
portant part  than  formerly — a  larger  proportion 
of  their  work  doubtless  being  done  by  machinery. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  number  of  occupations 
open  to  women  has  largely  increased ;  and,  taking 
all  bread-earning  occupations,  the  proportion  of 
women  to  men  is  steadily  gaining. 

Mr.    Wright   argues   m    the    above-mentioned 

chapter  that  women  are  not  replacings  men,  but 

that  men  are  being  freed  for  other 

Woman  in   occ^P^tioJis,    and    that  women   are 

Indnstry  *"  P^^  replacing  the  children  to- 
^  day  employed  to  a  smaller  extent 
in  manufactories  than  formerly, 
their  employment  being  prevented  bv  factorv 
laws.  This  view,  however,  is  not  held  by  all. 
Mr.  Wright  says  that  in  1870  114,628  children  of 
both  sexes  were  employed  in  manufacturing  in- 
dustries, and  formed  5.58  per  cent  of  all  em- 
plovees,  while  in  1890  there  were  only  120,885 
children,  or  only  2.57  per  cent  of  the  total  num- 
ber. But  even  on  this  showing,  the  actual  if  not 
the  relative  number  of  children  had  increased,  so 
that  women  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  replaced 
children,  while  tmder  article  Child  Labor  will  be 
found  very  serious  evidence  to  show  that  the 
census  estimate  of  the  number  of  children  em- 
ployed is  very  considerably  too  low.  In  some 
states  and  in  some  industries  child  labor  has  been 
limited  by  legislation ;  but  it  is  exceedingly  doubt- 
ful if  this  is  true  of  all  portions  of  the  country 
and  all  manufacturing  industries.  It  must  be 
remembered,  too,  that  Mr.  Wright's  statement  is 
only  of  the  manufacturing  industries.  Taking 
the  great  number  of  children  now  employed  in 
stores,  or  who  sell  papers,  run  errands,  etc.,  in 
the  cities,  child  labor  in  the  U.  S.  has  probably 
not  been  lessened  and  women  can  by  no  means 
be  said  to  have  replaced  children.  Mr.  Wright 
further  argues  that  they  have  not  displaced  men, 
because  by  the  census  reports  a  larger  proportion 
of  the  male  population  is  reported  as  having  occu- 
pations in  1890  than  in  1870.  But  having  an  oc- 
cupation is  by  no  means  synonymous,  unfortu- 
nately, with  having  work  at  one's  occupation, 
which  point  the  census  fails  to  touch.  The  grow- 
ing problem  of  imemployment  {q.  v.),  therefore, 
leaves  us  still  to  ask  if  women  working  at  cheaper 
wages  have  not  replaced  men  working  at  higher 
wages. 

Women's  present  economic  situation  in  the 
U.  S.  is  very  hard  to  epitomize.  In  general  their 
entry  in  growing  numbers,  in  all  branches  of  in- 
dustry, especially  the  commercial  (as  saleswomen, 
cash  girls,  type-writers,  etc.),  is  among  the  signs 
of  the  times.  (For  details,  see  Occupations, 
p.  843.)  In  professional  life,  as  saleswomen, 
secretaries,  department  heads,  and  even  type- 
writers and  stenographers,  some  (tho  relatively 
iew)  earn  comparatively  high  wages.  Wages  for 
skilled  stenographers  are  not  unfrequently  from 
$15  to  $25.  But  the  vast  majority  of  women 
earn  scarcely  one  third  of  this  ($5-$8).  Details 
of  wa^es  of  women  will  in  many  manufacturing 
industries  be  found  under  Wages.  (For  the  low- 
est paid  work,  see  Sweating  System.)  The  fol- 
lowing table  gives  the  condition  in  a  prosperous 
state: 

Women's  Wages  in    1000  in   Eighty-seven   Industries 
IN   Massachusetts 

17  per  cent  of  the  grown  women  and  4  per  cent  of  the  erown 
men  received  under  f 5  a  week. 
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x6  per  cent  of  the  grown  women  and  4  per  cent  of  the  grown 
men  received  $<  to  $6  a  week. 

20  per  cent  of  the  grown  women  and  7  per  cent  of  the  grown 
men  received  $6  to  $7  a  week. 

15  per  cent  of  the  grown  women  and  10  per  cent  of  the 
grown  men  received  $7  to  $8  a  week. 

12  per  cent  of  the  grown  women  and  14  per  cent  of  the 
grown  men  received  $8  to  $9  a  week. 

9  per  cent  of  the  grown  women  and  z6  per  cent  of  the  grown 
men  received  $9  to  $10  a  week. 

7  per  cent  of  the  grown  women  and  18  per  cent  of  the  grown 
men  received  fiotofzaa  week. 

3  per  cent  of  the  grown  women  and  14  per  cent  of  the  grown 
men  received  $z2to$zsa  week. 

I  per  cent  of  the  grown  women  and  4  per  cent  of  the  grown 
men  received  $15  to  $20  a  week. 

According  to  an  Ohio  report  for  190 1,  6,920  women  in  the 
three  largest  cities  earned  $483  a  week,  worked  57 J  houxs, 
paid  $2.44  for  board  and  lodging,  and  saved  i^  cents.  x,6o6 
people  depending  on  them  for  support.  Quoted  in  "Getting 
a  Living,'  p.  480. 

In  New  York  City  130,000  women  work  in 
39,000  factories,  young  girls  among  them  working 
twelve  or  fourteen  hours  per  day. 

WOMAN'S  MOVEMENT,  THE,  IN  EUROPE: 

The  movement  for  the  improvement  of  woman's 
legal,  industrial,  and  social  condition  in  Europe  is 
somewhat  more  recent  than  that  in  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain.  It  began  in  1865-66 
with  the  formation  of  the  so-called  Lette-Verein, 
a  society  of  women  modeled  after  the  **  National 
Association  for  Social  Science"  of  Lord  Shaftes- 
burjr,  and  was  named  after  its  founder  and  first 
president,  Wilhelm  A.  Lette.  This  society  gave 
the  impetus  to  a  review  of  all  the  various  rela- 
tions of  women  in  the  social  body. 

Industrial 

The  most  pressing  need  was  industrial,  and  the 
first  woman's  societies  had  purely  practical  ends 
in  view.  As  woman  came  to  compete  with  man, 
she  found  that  she  was  not  sufficiently  equipped 
from  an  educational  and  technical  point  of  view. 
After  education  had  been  provided  for  her,  she 
found  that  she  was  still  handicapped  owing  to 
certain  legal  obstacles.  The  woman's  movement 
had  to  pass  through  these  three  stages:  indus- 
trial, educational,  and  legal.  The  struggle  for 
industrial  woman  emancipation  cannot  be  given 
here;  only  recent  facts. 

Agricultural  and  house  industries  have  always 
been  open  to  women;  the  latter  are,  indeed,  the 
special  field  where  tliey  can  assist  their  husbands 
or  make  provision  for  their  children  without 
neglecting  their  family  duties  too  much.  But 
the  necessity  of  providing  for  them- 

Oermanv  ^^^^^  drove  at  first  single  women 
^  and  later  married  ones  into  the 
factories  and  professions.  The  rapid 
increase  in  Germany  of  women  wage-earners  may 
be  seen  from  the  fact  that  from  1882  to  18^5 
it  rose  from  3,959,995  to  4,853,880;  that  is, 
893,885,  or  22.6  per  cent.  The  percentage  of 
women  among  all  wage-earners  was  25.7  in  1895. 
Most  of  them  were  employed  in  agriculture  and 
allied  occupations,  2,745,840;  clothing,  713,021; 
textile  industries,  427,961;  commerce,  299,829; 
hotels,  inns,  and  restaurants,  261,450;  foodstuffs, 
140,333 ;  or  94.5  per  cent  in  all.  Insurance,  with 
569,  had  the  smallest  number.  Many  women 
were  independent  in  their  occupations,  1,069,007 ; 
of  these  698,168  had  their  own  establishments 
with  a  number  of  employees.  The  independent 
women  were  mostly  actresses,  teachers,  deacon- 
esses, sisters  of  various  orders,  midwives,  super- 
visors in   asylums,   matrons,   nurses,  etc.     The 


women  wage-earners  under  sixteen  years  num- 
bered 10,728;  those  over  sixteen  years,  4,843,152. 
Of  the  latter,  2,861,148,  or  59.1  per  cent,  were 
single  or  divorced;  935,623, or  19.3  percent,  wid- 
owed; 1,046,381,  or  21.6  per  cent,  married.  The 
percentage  of  single  women  was  largest  among 
domestic  servants,  95.5. 

In  1899  women  were  employed  in  factories  in 
Germany  as  follows:  tmder  14  years,  2,91 1 ;  14-16 
years,  98,664;  16-21  years,  297,387;  over  21 
years,  501,021.  Textile  industries  gave  employ- 
ment to  393,739  of  these  total  numbers. 

Practically  all  occupations  are  now  open  to 
women  in  CJermany,  except  the  higher  civil  pro- 
fessions. Germany  had  in  all  66,138  women 
teachers  in  1 89 5 ,  against  151,825  men.  The  figures 
in  1882  were:  women,  48,000;  men,  128,000. 
Prussia  had  (1891)  only  8,500  women  teachers,  or 
1 1.9  per  cent  of  the  total  teaching  force  in  the 
elementary  schools;  these  were,  moreover,  mostly 
sisters  of  Roman  Catholic  orders.  Of  all  the  teach- 
ers in  elementary  and  middle  schools  there  were 
67,600  men,  and  13,250  women,  or  16.4  per  cent — 
mostly  in  girls'  schools.  To  ttas  number  must  be 
added  7,000  male  and  1,100  female  supplemen- 
tary teachers,  e.  g.,  g3rmnastics,  coolang,  etc. 
Women  have,  of  course,  charge  of  the  depart- 
ments of  sewing,  knitting,  crocheting,  etc. 
There  were  39,500  of  these  teachers  in  Prussia. 
All  Germany  had  (1895).  2,409  women  in  the  rail- 
road service,  498  in  the  postal  and  7,628  in  the 
telegraph  service.  Fifty  women  practised  medi- 
cine in  1907,  and  one  pharmacy. 

Germany  had,  in  addition  to  these  regular  wage- 
earners,  1,746,326  women  who  either  give  part  of 
their  time  all  the  year  round  to  work  for  wages,  or 
worked  at  certain  seasons  only;  80  per  cent  of 
these  women  were  found  in  agriculture  in  1895. 
In  1907  Germany  had  1,119,692  women  workers 
in  manufacturing  establishments  supervised  by 
the  State; 

Austria  had  4,304,581  women  wage-earners  in 
1890,  50.8  per  cent  of  whom  were  engaged  in  agri- 
cultural and  allied  occupations;  725,037  were  em- 
ployed in  mdustries,  trades,  hotels 
Other       *^^  inns,  supplying    of    foodstuffs, 

Conntriei  domestic  service,  mining,  etc.  About 
20  per  cent  of  the  teachers  in  primary 
and  grammar  schools  were  women, 
chiefly  sisters  of  Roman  Catholic  orders,  and  en- 
gaged principally  in  convent  schools.  The  total 
number  of  women  teachers  in  all  schools  was 
(1890)  22,988,  against  53,895  men;  in  1880: 
women,  15,000;  men,  41,000. 

France  had  (1891)  1,840,885  women  wage- 
earners  employed  in  agriculture  and  allied  occu- 
pations; 1,427,322  were,  moreover,  engaged  in 
various  industries,  trades,  mining,  etc.;  and  571,- 
000  in  commerce.  Paris  has  now  a  number  of 
women  coachmen.  In  the  teaching  profession  the 
percentage  of  women  is  much  larger  than  in  Ger- 
many or  Austria.  In  1886  the  women  teachers 
numbered  67,000,  as  against  86,000  men;  in  1891 
the  figures  were  81,978  and  87,559,  respectively. 
The  women  teachers  were  mostly  in  convent 
schools.  This  condition  has  changed  greatly 
since  1905,  when  the  latter  were  supprest,  but 
data  are  not  obtainable. 

Italy  had  in  1891  about  3,100,000  women  en- 
gaged in  agricultural  pursuits;  1,993,567  in  va- 
rious industries,  hotels,  inns,  domestic  service, 
etc.,  in  1 88 1.  Of  the  latter  number  1,196,743 
were  employed  in  textile  industries,  which  seem 
to  be  monopolized  by  women,  since  their  number 
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exceeds  that  of  the  men  8  to  9  times.  In  the 
teaching  profession  women  exceed  men  in  num- 
bers, 46,887,  against  32,908 ;  or  nearly  60  per  cent 
of  the  total. 

In  Japan  the  number  of  women  clerks  has  in- 
creased 800  per  cent  in  10  years. 

Switzerland  had  in  1888  about  92,500  women 
employed  in  agriculture  and  similar  occupations ; 
73,011  in  factories  of  various  kinds;  59,788  of  the 
latter  number  were  over  18  years  old.  In  1891 
there  were  3,108  women  teachers,  against  6,224 
men  in  the  primary  and  grammar  schools;  and 
703  women  in  kindei:gartens.  In  the  middle 
schools  there  were  192  women,  as  against  1,178 
men,  the  former  nearly  all  in  girls'  schools;  in 
normal  schools  70  women,  as  against  298  men. 
Geneva  has  a  woman  dentist  since  1907,  and  a 
woman  lawyer. 

The  wages  of  women  are  from  one  third  to  one 
half  lower  than  those  of  men  in  all  occupations  in 
which  the  sexes  compete.  The  reasons  for  this 
general  condition  may  be  found  in  the  facts  that 
woman  entered  the  industrial  struggle  compara- 
tively late ;  that  she  is  more  defenseless  than  man 
owing  to  a  smaller  ability  for  organization;  and 
finally,  that  her  needs,  especially  if  single,  are 
fewer  than  those  of  man,  particularly  if  the  latter 
is  married. 

The  opening  of  trades  and  professions  to 
women  soon  created  a  need  and  a  demand  for 
better  educational  facilities.  These  were  tech- 
nical, professional,  and  cultural. 

In  order  to  enable  women  to  compete  with  men, 
particularly  in  occupations  specially  suitable  to 
them,  a  number  of  so-called  trauenarheitschulen 
were  established.  They  are  a  sort  of  indus- 
trial schools  for  women.  The  branches  taught 
are:  sewing,  dressmaking,  knitting,  needlework, 
crocheting,  etc.;  drawing,  bookkeepyig,  corre- 
spondence, and  commercial  mathematics.  The 
school  at  Reutlingen,  Wurttemberg,  is  the  oldest; 
it  was  established  in  1868.  Other  similar  schools 
soon  sprang  up ;  Wurttemberg  had  19  in  1890  with 
4,511  pupils ;  Bavaria,  26  with  2,252;  Saxony,  11 
with  1,081;  Baden,  16  with  1,110.  Prussia  and 
the  other  German  states  have  not  been  slow  in 
adopting  this  system.  France,  Austria,  Him- 
gary,  Italy,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway,  Finland 
— ^liave  numerous  schools  along  these  lines  with 
the  same  curricula  in  the  main.  For  nurses, 
deaconesses,  teachers,  and  other  vocations  ex- 
cellent technical  schools  have  been  estabUshed. 
The  demand  for  special  instruction,  for  instance, 
in  nursing  and  allied  branches,  may  be  inferred 
from  the  fact  that  in  1805  Germany  had  66,246 
women  who  were  engagea  in  vocations  pertaining 
to  hygiene,  medicine,  and  nursing;  Austria  in 
1890  had  14,662;  Italy  in  1881  had  15,204; 
France  in  1891  had  17,737. 

Professional 

The  medical  profession  is  open  to  women  in 
nearly  all  countries  of  Europe,  but  thus  far  the 
number  of  women  physicians  is  small  on  the  Con- 
tinent. Russia  had  the  largest  number,  550  in 
1887,  as  against  18,009  men.  The  profession  of 
law  is  closed  to  them,  except  in  a  few  countries. 

Switzerland  was  the  first  country  to  do  this  in 
1867  at  Zurich.  The  women  who  availed  them- 
selves of  this  opportunity  were,  however,  mostly 
foreigners,  chiefly  Russians.  Gradually  all  the 
other  Swiss  universities  followed  the  example  of 
Zurich.     In  1898-99  there  were  in  all  937  women 


at  Swiss  universities;  555  were  matriculated, 
among  whom  473  foreigners,  and  382  auditors. 
According  to  studies  thejr  were  divided  as  follows : 
medicine,  355 ;  philosophical  branches,  93 ;  law,  7. 

The  university  of  Bern  promoted  Miss  Fumarkin , 
Ph.D.,  Privat-Docent,  to  a  professorship  in  190 7. 

France:  Paris  opened  its  tmiversity  to  women 
in  1868;  at  first  as  auditors,  later  as  regular  stu- 
dents— ^principally  in  medical  courses,  but  now  in 
some  others,  e.  g.,  art  and  literature.  French 
universities  had  871  women  in  1898;  66  per  cent 
of  these  were  Frenchwomen.  In  1907  France  had 
2,500  women  students  in  her  universities:  124  in 
law;  796  in  medicine;  1,105  in  philosophy.  Mrs. 
Curie  was  appointed  Docent  at  the  Sorbonne. 

Other  countries  soon  followed:  Sweden  and 
Finland  in  1870;  Denmark,  1875;  Italy,  1876; 
Belgium,  1880;  Norway,  1884;  Spain  and  Ru- 
mania, 1888;  Greece,  1890;  Htmgary,  1895; 
Austria,  1896,  as  auditors,  1900  as  matriculated 
students  in  medicine  and  pharmacy.  The  at- 
tendance has,  however,  been  small,  except  in 
Finland. 

Russia  and  Germany  deserve  special  mention ; 
the  former,  because  women  were  admitted  to 
medical  lectures  in  1876,  and  has  established  a 
special  medical  faculty  for  women  in  St.  Peters- 
burg in  1897 ;  the  latter  because  women  have,  as  a 
rule,  no  legal  status  in  universities.  Baden  ad- 
mitted women  at  Heidelberg  in  1891 ;  at  first  as 
auditors,  later  for  matriculation.  Other  German 
states  followed.  But  they  were  admitted  as 
auditors  only  to  special  courses,  chiefly  in  medi- 
cine ;  they  needed  a  special  permit  from  the  gov- 
ernment, and  the  permission  of  the  lecturer.  In 
1899  the  Federal  Cotmcil  issued  an  order  that 
women  should  be  admitted  to  the  practise  of 
medicine  and  pharmacy,  and  that  they  should  be 
permitted  to  matriculate  in  German  tmiversities. 
Nevertheless,  many  lecturers  still  refuse  to  admit 
them  on  the  same  footing  as  men.  Coeducation 
is  making  good  progress — in  some  Real  Schtden 
there  are  50  per  cent  girl  students — and  this  must 
eventually  react  on  the  conservative  attitude  of 
the  universities.  At  present  the  only  solution 
seems  to  be  the  establishment  of  special  medical 
courses  for  women  as  in  Russia.  In  1 900-1  there 
were  1,029  women  at  German  universities,  13  of 
whom  received  the  doctorate. 

Holland  admits  women  to  the  courses  and  prac- 
tise of  pharmacy. 

The  cultural  schools  in  Europe  were  needed  for 

two  reasons:  (i)  as  a  j)reliminary  training,  and  (2) 

as  a  means  to  supply  information  and  instruction 

on  general  Unes.     The  last  need  arose 

Cnltnral  ^^^*  ^^  order  to  meet  it  a  number 
DeyeloDment^^  German  cities  have  established 
*^  Mddchetp-Gymnasien;  that  is,  schools 
which  combine  the  academy  and 
college.  Two  of  these,  those  at  Berlin  and 
Karlsruhe,  have  adopted  the  course  of  the  cor- 
responding schools  for  men  and  prepare  for  liie 
universities;  others  follow  a  somewhat  different 
course  and  give  instruction  more  specially  adapted 
to  the  cultural  needs  of  women.  Switzerumd 
has  coeducation  in  the  gymnasien.  Rome  has 
established  one  for  women. 

According  to  the  German  civil  code  a  woman  is 
the  equal  of  man  as  a  private  individual.  She  is 
allowed  to  own  property,  give  bail,  and  be  guar- 
dian ;  she  may  sue  and  be  sued ;  and  has  f  uU  pa- 
rental power  over  her  legitimate  children.  She 
may  take  up  nearly  all  occupations  open  to  men ; 
but  she  cannot  be  a  judge  or  serve  on  a  jury,  or  as 
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minister  of  religion.    Practically  the  same  rights 
and  disabilities  are  accorded  to  her  in  all  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  except  Turkey.     In 
Leffal       n^ost  parts  of  Germany  and  Austria 
Standinff  of  '^^"^^'^  have  the  right  of  suffrage  at 
Women      communal  elections,  provided  thev 
own  property  and  are  single  or  wia- 
owed.     In  Sweden  they  may  vote  at 
provincial    elections  —  if    single    and    property- 
owners — and  are  eligible  to  offices  in  the  poor  re- 
lief departments,  and,  in  Stockholm,  to  the  school 
board.     In   Norway  they  may  vote   at  school 
elections;  in   Finland  at  communal,  municipal, 
and  State.     In  Sweden,  Finland,  Rumania,  and 
some  cantons  of  Switzerland  women  may  prac- 
tise law;  also  in  France  since  1900.     In  nearly  all 
countries  they  are  admitted  to  the  study  and 
practise  of  medicine ;  but  are  confined  to  women 
and  children  in  their  practise.     In  Russia  women 
physicians  have  the  same  chances  with  men  in  the 
appointment  of  positions  at  State  hospitals  and 
health  departments.      The  legal  disabilities    of 
women  are  gradually  removed  in  all  countries  on 
the  Continent;  e.  g.,  they  are  allowed  to  organize 
and  thus  agitate  more  effectually  for  improving 
their  conditions. 

As  a  compensation  for  not  having  the  ballot, 
and  in  recognition  of  their  peculiar  position, 
women  are  specially  protected  by  the  laws  in  cer- 
tain respects,  particularly  when  they  are  wage- 
earners.  The  federal  laws  of  Germany  of  1891 
prescribe  that  women  shall  imder  no  conditions 
work  at  night  in  mines ;  that  a  day's  work  in  any 
industry  shall  not  exceed  11  hours,  and  on 
Saturdays  and  days  preceding  holy  days,  10 
hours ;  that  lunch  hours  must  be  i  hour,  and  for 
mothers  i  hour  and  30  minutes;  that  for  two 
weeks  before  and  four  or  six  weeks  after  confine- 
ment they  must  not  be  employed;  that  in  dan- 
gerous occupations  special  regulations  shall  be 
passed  for  their  protection  according  to  local 
needs.  Germany  has  recently  passed  special  laws 
against  the  employment  of  women  as  waiters  in 
inns  and  certain  hotels. 

Rbperbncbs:  Bartsch,  Die  Recktsstellung  der  Frau  als  Gattin 
und  Mutter  (1903);  Gnauck-Kuhne,  Die  deutsche  Frau  urn 
die  Jahrkundertwende  (1904);  Handbuch  jur  Frauenbildung 
und  Frauenberuf  (1904);  Turgeon,  Le  Feminism  francais 
(1902);  Fenelon  Gibon,  Employees  et  Ouvritres  (1906). 

WOMAN'S   POSITION  IN  HISTORY:    In  pre- 
historic times  and  among  barbarous  tribes,  women 
have  occasionally  been  honored  more   than  in 
later  periods.     The  savage  queen  has  sometimes 
been  recognized  as  the  superior  of  the  savage 
king.     Women  in  the  legendary  or  heroic  period 
or  Greek  history  occupy  a  distinctly  higher  place 
than  in  the  classic  period.     The  cause  for  this  is 
undoubtedly  that  early  in  the  history  of  man  cus- 
toms have  not  yet  hardened  into  social  laws,  and 
the  position  accorded  to  women  depended,  there- 
fore, less  upon  social  ideas  and  more 
Primitive    ^P^"  ^^^  character  of  women.     All 
TimoB       history  shows  the  same.     Women  of 
beauty  or  of  ability,  therefore,  can 
secure  a  comparatively  high  place. 
Around  woman,  too,  more  than  around  man,  de- 
velops the  family  and  the  home.      (See  Family.) 
If  society  first  formed  around  the  mother,  force 
was  the  firr^t  law,  and  woman  was  usually  looked 
upon  as  a  slave,  and  later  as  a  slave  or  a  toy.     She 
was  early  exposed  to  all  those  revulsions  of  feeling 
that  follow  the  gratification,  among  rude  men,  of 
the   animal   passion.     Chastity   on   the   part   of 
women  was  at  first  to  large  extent  a  property 


right.  Men  demanded  it  in  their  property ;  to  far 
less  extent  was  it  considered  a  merit  in  themselves. 
Monetary  customs  show  how  far  marriage  has  its 
basis  in  property  considerations. 

Greece  was  probably  the  first  country  to  de- 
velop monogamy,  and  to  place  women  on  an  es- 
tablished basis  of  honor  and  of  love.  The  parting 
of  Hector  and  Andromache,  the 
Oreece  ^^^lity  of  Penelope  to  Ulysses,  the 
love  of  Alcestis  djdng  for  her  husband, 
the  filial  piety  of  Antigone,  the  heroic 
death  of  Pol3rxena,  the  resignation  of  Iphigenia 
to  her  father,  who  would  sacrifice  her  life  to  fulfil 
his  vow,  the  joyous  love  of  Nausicaa,  are  pictures 
of  Grecian  womanhood  in  the  earlv  age,  which, 
Lecky  say^,  **Rome  and  Christenaom,  chivalry 
and  modem  civilization,  have  neither  eclipsed 
nor  transcended."  Yet  the  heroes  of  that  age 
had  concubines.  Female  captives  were  little 
respected.  Woman  was  always  regarded  as  the 
inferior  of  man. 

Marriage  was  regarded  in  civic  light  as  the 
means  of  producing  citizens.  Protected  some- 
what bv  the  law,  the  Greek  wife  was  by  custom 
fettered  exclusively  to  household  circles. 

The  Greek  heUBra,  or  courtezan,  was,  on  the 
contrary,  free  to  develop  mind  and  body,  and  be- 
come the  intellectual  companion  of  man.  States- 
men like  Pericles  and  philosophers  like  Socrates 
honored  the  heUera  in  public  and  in  private. 
Says  Lecky  (" History  of  European  Morals,"  vol. 
ii.,  chap,  v.): 

If  we  can  imagine  Ninon  de  I'Enclos  at  a  time  when  the 
rank  and  splendor  of  Parisian  society  thronged  her  drawing- 
rooms,  reckoning  a  Bossuet  or  a  Fenelon  amoxig  her  followexs 
— if  we  can  imagme  these  prelates  publicly  advising  her  about 
the  duties  of  her  profession,  and  the  means  of  attaching  the 
affections  of  her  lovers,  we  shall  have  conceived  a  relation 
scarcely  more  strange  than  that  which  existed  between  Socra- 
tes and  the  courtezan  Theodota. 

Courtezans  were  honored,  too,  in  connection 
with  religion.  They  were  the  voluptuous  priest- 
esses of  Aphrodite.  The  form  of  Pnryne,  carved 
in  gold,  stood  in  the  Temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi. 
Schools  of  vice  at  Miletus,  Tenedos,  Lesbos,  and 
Abydos  were  connected  with  the  temples.  In 
Pompeii  a  symbol  of  the  male  organ  of  generation 
seems  commonly  to  have  been  stamped  on  bread 
as  representing  the  sustainer  of  life.  Nor  must 
the  sensuality  of  Greece  and  Rome  be  regarded 
as  exceptional.  (See  Prostitution.)  Says  Lecky 
(idem,  chap,  v.) : 

There  has  arisen  in  society  a  figure  which  is  certainly  the 
most  mournful  and  in  some  respects  the  most  awftd  upon 
which  the  eye  of  the  moralist  can  dwell.  That  unhappy  being 
whose  very  name  is  a  shame  to  speak;  who  counteiteits  with 
a  cold  heart  the  transports  of  affection,  and  submits  herself 
as  the  passive  instrument  of  lust;  who  is  scorned  and  insulted 
as  the  vilest  of  her  sex,  and  doomed  for  the  most  part  to  dis- 
ease and  abject  wretchedness  and  an  early  death,  appears  in 
every  age  as  the  perpetual  symbol  of  the  degradation  and  the 
sinfulness  of  man.  Herself  the  supreme  type  of  vice,  she  is 
ultimately  the  efficient  guardian  of  virtue.  But  for  her  the 
unchallenged  purity  of  cotmtless  happy  homes  would  be  pol- 
luted, and  not  a  few  who,  in  the  pride  of  their  untemptcd 
chastity,  think  of  her  with  an  indignant  shudder  would  have 
known  the  agonv  of  remorse  and  despair.  In  that  one  de- 
graded and  ignoble  form  are  concentrated  the  passions  that 
might  have  filled  the  world  with  shame.  She  remains,  while 
creeds  and  civilizations  rise  and  fall,  the  eternal  priestess  of 
humanity,  blasted  for  the  sins  of  the  people. 

In  Rome,  woman,  except  in  the  very  earliest 

period,  was  given  more  legal  rights 

^^         than  in  Greece.      Marriage  was  re- 

■^^         garded  in  law  and  in  social  ideals  as 

a  contract  between  equals.     This  in 

the  earliest  period  was  overriden,  it  is  true,  by  the 

terrible  powers  given  to  the  father  of  the  family  (see 
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Family);  but  this  was  gradually  modified,  and 
the  Roman  and  Stoic  exaltation  of  the  individual 
was  extended  to  the  wife.  *'t/6*  tu  Caius,  ego 
Caia,''  the  Roman  wife  could  say.  This  concep- 
tion of  marriage  as  a  contract  between  sovereign 
individuals  led  to  easy  divorce.  The  disintegra- 
tion of  marriage  ties  that  set  in  is  well  known. 
(See  Family.) 

The  influence  of  Christianity  on  the  legal  and 
|X)litical  status  of  woman  has  been  much  discust. 
(See  Christianity  and  Social  Reform;  Church 
AND  Social  Reform.)  Viewed  from 
CliriatiaiiitT  ^^®  standpoint  of  modem  ideas,  the 
(fiinsuuuvy  p^uij^e  conception  of  woman  is  dis- 
tinctly low.  Wives,  submit  your- 
selves unto  your  own  husbands,  as  unto  the  Lord, 
for  the  husband  is  the  head  of  the  wife,  even  as 
Christ  is  the  head  of  the  Church,  and  He  is  the 
Sa\-ior  of  the  body.  Therefore  as  the  Church  is 
subject  unto  Christ,  so  let  the  wives  be  to  their 
own  husbands  in  everything"  (Ephesians,  chap. 
v.  22-24).  But  St.  Paul  immediately  added, 
•'Husbands,  love  your  wives,  even  as  Christ  also 
loved  the  Church  and  gave  Himself  for  it." 
Marriage  by  the  Church  fathers,  and,  to  some  ex- 
tent, even  m  the  pages  of  the  New  Testament,  is 
conceived  of  as  Ijest  a  weakness,  a  legal  conces- 
sion to  the  flesh. 

Nevertheless,  the  ideas  of  the  early  Church 
must  be  compared  not  with  our  ideas,  but  with 
those  of  that  day,  and  the  purity  of  the  Christian 
family  and  the  honor  paid  to  woman  is  as  light 
itself  compared  with  the  darkness  of  the  impurity 
of  the  pagan  world. 

Says  Origen:  **  There  is  not  a  Christian  com- 
munity which  has  not  been  exempted  from  a 
thousand  vices  and  a  thousand  passions"  (Contra 
Celsum).  (For  the  influence  of  Christianity  on 
the  Roman  legislation  in  regard  to  woman,  see 
Christianity  and  Social  Reform.) 

Coming  to  woman's  position  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  it  appears  the  result  of  the  blending  of 
many  influences,  the  laws  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
the  ideals  of  Christianity,  the  asceti- 
-mmt^^t^  AffM  ^^sm  of  the  clergy,  the  traditions  of 
■^^^  ^  the  Germanic  tribes,  the  romanticism 
of  chivalry,  and  the  lust  of  warlike 
men.  (See  Middle  Ages;  Family;  Church  and 
Social  Reform  :  Christianity  and  Social  Re- 
form.) The  Germanic  tribes  honored  woman, 
yet  rather,  as  we  have  seen  above,  on  the  basis  of 
savage  equality  than  of  legal  status.  Compared 
with  the  corruption  of  Rome,  the  purity  of  Ger- 
manic marriage  struck  Tacitus,  and,  through  him 
and  similar  writers,  has  been  much  emphasized, 
but  its  purity  did  not  begin  to  compare  with  that 
of  early  Christianity. 

The  influence  of  the  Church  in  the  Middle  Ages 
was  twofold.  The  influence  of  monasticism  and 
asceticism  on  the  ordinary  life  of  woman  was 
almost  wholly  bad.  To  conceive  of  marriage  as 
sin  was  to  give  it  over  to  sin.  The  terrible  reac- 
tions of  asceticism  and  the  corruption  developed 
by  monasticism  (a.  v.)  are  well  known.  (See 
Middle  Ages.)  Nevertheless,  the  nunneries  did 
enable  some  women  to  escape  the  violence  of  the 
times  and  develop  saintly  lives. 

In  connection  with  this  was  the  development 
of  Mariolatry.  The  worship  of  the  Virgin  has 
probably  more  connection  with  the  romantic  and 
partly  sensuous  ideas  of  medieval  chivalry  than 
all  writers  are  willing  to  admit.  Yet  no  one  can 
question  its  influence  in  part  for  good.  Says 
Lecky: 


It  is  also  a  striking  illustration  of  the  qualities  which  prove 
most  attractive  in  women  that  one  of  whom  we  know  nothing 
except  her  gentleness  and  her  sorrow  should  have  exercised  a 
magnetic  jpower  upon  the  world  incomparably  greater  than 
was  exercised  by  the  most  majestic  female  patriots  of  pa^n- 
ism.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  its  theological  propriety, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Catholic  reverence  tor  the 
Virgin  has  done  much  to  elevate  and  purify  the  ideal  of  woman 
and  to  soften  the  manners  of  men. 

Whence  chivalry  came  no  man  wholly  knows. 
It  had  a  deep  root  in  sensuality.  No  one  can 
read  the  romances  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  poetry 
of  the  minnesingers  or  the  troubadours,  without 
realizing  this.  Men  cannot  pay  certain  forms  of 
respect  to  women  without  giving  them,  in  their 
very  adulation,  the  grossest  insult.  To  praise  a 
woman's  weakness  is  to  acknowledge  it,  and  to 
show  that  one's  ideal  of  womanhood  is  weak.  To 
worship  physical  love  is  to  confess  to  a  low  type 
of  loving.  The  connection  between  chivalry  and 
licentiousness  is  close.  Nevertheless  there  was 
another  root.  Woman  in  the  Middle  Ages  stood 
for  the  softening  of  war  and  violence  and  strife. 
When  the  knight  knelt  before  his  lady,  he  rose  to 
a  nobler  manhood,  and  chivalry  honored  the 
source  of  the  higher  life. 

The  effect  of  the  Protestant  Reformation  on 

the   social   status  of  woman  was   undoubtedly 

good,  tho  not  an  unmixed  good.     Its  greatest 

effect  in   this  respect  was  to  con- 

p^^       demn  celibacv,  the   false   praise  of 

Mtantimi    virginity,  and  the  condemnation  of 

^^^  marriage.     Second  only  to  this  was 

its  effect  in  freeing  woman  from 
subjection  to  the  confessor  and  the  priest.  The 
sanctity  of  married  life,  the  in  viola  oility  of  the 
home,  are  almost  distinctively  Protestant  con- 
ceptions. Undoubtedly,  with  these  enormous 
strides  forward,  certain  evils  came  in.  The  tend- 
ency to  secularize  the  marriage  relation  has  to 
some  extent  tended  also  to  commercialize  it  and 
to  increase  divorce.  (See  Divorce.)  However, 
of  this  secularizing  and  liberalizing  tendency  has 
come  the  modem  movement  toward  woman's 
rights.  It  has,  however,  only  developed  in  our 
own  century.  Milton,  in  his  day,  makes  Eve  say 
to  Adam  (Paradise  Lost,"  Book  iv.) : 

God  is  the  law,  thou  mine; 

To  know  no  more  is  woman's  happiest  knowledge  and  her 
praise. 

Even  Rousseau  says : 

Women  are  specially  made  to  please  men  ...  all  their 
education  should  be  relative  to  men.  To  please  them,  be 
useful  to  them,  to  make  themselves  loved  and  honored  by 
them,  to  bring  them  up  when  young,  to  take  care  of  them 
when  grown  up,  to  counsel,  to  console  them,  to  make  their 
lives  agreeable  and  pleasant — these  in  all  ages  have  been 
the  duties  of  women,  and  it  is  for  these  duties  that  they 
should  be  educated  from  infancy.  .  .  .  Being  incapable  of 
judging  for  themselves  (as  to  religion)  they  ought  to  accept 
the  decision  of  their  fathers  and  their  husbands  like  that  of 
the  Church  ("  fimile."  ch.  v.). 

In  1797  Charles  Fox  said  in  a  speech: 

It  has  never  been  suggested  in  all  the  theories  and  projects 
of  the  most  absurd  speculation,  that  it  would  be  advisable  to 
expend  the  elective  sulTrage  to  the  female  sex. 

This  brings  us,  however,  to  modem  times.  See 
various  articles. 

WOMAN'S  SUFFRAGE:  We  present  first  a 
general  statement  of  the  position  of  woman's  suf- 
frage in  the  world. 

I.  Present  Status 

In  the  United  States  women  possess  suflfrage 
upon  equal  terms  with  men  at  all  elections  in  four 
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states:  in  Wyoming,  established  in  1869;  in  Colo- 
rado, 1893 ;  in  Utah,  1895 ;  and  in  Idaho,  1896. 

In  Kansas  women  possess  school  suffrage,  esr 
tablished  in  1861,  and  municipal  suffrage,  1887. 

In  nineteen  additional  states  women  possess 
school  suffrage:  in  Michigan  and  Minnesota,  es- 
tablished in  1875 ;  in  New  Hamf)shire  and  Oregon, 
1878;  in  Massachusetts,  1879;  in  New  York  and 
Vermont,  1880;  in  Nebraska,  1883;  in  Wisconsin, 
1885 ;  in  Washington,  1886;  in  Arizona,  Montana, 
New  Jersey,  North  Dakota,  and  South  Dakota, 
1887;  in  Illinois,  1891;  in  Connecticut,  1893;  in 
Ohio,  1894;  in  Oklahoma,  1904. 

Two  additional  states  permit  women  to  vote 
upon  the  issuance  of  mimicipal  bonds:  Montana, 
established  in  1887;  Iowa,  1894. 

Louisiana  gave  all  women  taxpayers  the  suf- 
frage upon  aU  questions  of  public  expenditure  in 
1898. 

Either  full  or  fractional  suffrage  for  women 
exists  in  twenty-six  states. 

There  are  in  Australia  three  distinct  classes  of 
suffrage:  municipal,  parliamentary,  and  federal. 
Women  were  given  municipal  suf- 
T«  ♦!.-  iir^.i;i  frage  in  New  South  Wales  in  1867 ;  in 
"^""^^'^  Victoria,  1869;  in  West  Australia, 
1 87 1 ;  in  New  Zealand,  1877;  in  South 
Australia,  1880;  in  Tasmania,  1884. 

Parliamentary  suffrage  was  extended  to 
women  of  New  Zealand  in  1893;  in  South  Aus- 
tralia, 189  5;  in  West  Australia,  1900;  in  New 
South  Wales,  1902 ;  in  Tasmania,  1903 ;  in  Queens- 
land, 1905. 

In  1902  the  first  Federal  Parliament  extended 
the  federal  suffrage  to  all  women  in  Australia 
upon  the  same  terms  as  men.  All  women  in  Aus- 
tralia, therefore,  upon  the  same  terms  as  men, 
enjoy  full  municipal  and  federal  suffrage,  and  the 
women  of  West  Australia,  South  Australia,  and 
New  South  Wales  possess  all  forms  of  suffrage. 
The  women  of  Victoria  do  not  possess  the  parlia- 
mentary suffrage.  New  Zealand  is  not  federated, 
and  hence  there  is  no  federal  suffrage  there; 
women  and  men  vote  upon  equal  terms  in  all 
elections. 

In  the  Isle  of  Man  and  Pitcaim  Island  women 
have  full  suffrage.  In  England,  Scotland,  Ire- 
land, and  Wales  women  vote  for  all  elective 
officers,  except  members  of  Parliament.  In 
1898  women  engaged  in  commerce  in  France  were 
given  the  right  to  vote  for  judges  of  the  tribunals 
of  commerce.  In  Sweden  women  vote  for  all 
elective  officers,  except  representatives  in  Parlia- 
ment; also,  indirectly,  for  members  of  the  House 
of  Lords.  In  Norway  all  women,  married  or 
single,  who  receive  a  very  small  income,  or  whose 
husbands  possess  an  income  of  the  same  amount, 
vote  for  all  officers,  including  members  of  Parlia- 
ment. In  Russia  women  householders  vote  for 
all  elective  officers  and  on  all  local  matters  for 
which  men  are  permitted  to  vote ;  in  Finland,  for 
all  elective  officers,  and  nineteen  women  now 
occupy  seats  in  Parliament.  Property-holding 
women  in  Westphalia,  Schleswig-Holstein,  and 
Brunswick  may  vote  by  proxy  at  local  elections, 
and  for  memblers  of  provisional  diets.  Women 
who  are  land  proprietors  may  vote  in  Bohemia  by 
proxy  for  members  of  the  Imperial  Parliament 
and  the  local  diet.  In  Saxony  women  vote  on 
the  same  terms  as  men ;  married  women  by  proxy, 
a  single  woman  directly.  Women  have  mimicipal 
suffrage  in  Moravia  by  proxy.  In  Austria-Hun- 
gary they  vote  by  proxy  for  elective  officers.  In 
Croatia  and  Dalmatia  women  vote  at  local  elec- 


tions in  person.  In  Italy  widows  with  property 
vote  by  proxy  for  members  of  Parliament.  In 
Prussia  women  vote  b}r  proxy  at  elections  and 
for  members  of  provincial  diets,  and  in  Luxem- 
bourg for  municipal  officers  and  members  of  the 
legislature  also.  In  Switzerland  women  real- 
estate  owners  have  local  suffrage  in  the  canton  of 
Bern.  In  Rumania  women  taxpayers  have  mu- 
nicipal suffrage  by  proxy. 

Carrie  C.  Catt, 

President  of  the  Internationa 

Woman* 5  Suffrage  Alliance. 

(For  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  see  spe- 
cial articles.)       ^  . 

In  general  the  salient  facts  of  the  movement 
are  set  forth  in  The  North  American  Review  for 
September  by  Mrs.  Ida  Husted  Harper,  who  is 
widely  known  as  a  historian  and  advocate  of  the 
cai^e.     The  storm  center  of  the  movement  at  the 

§  resent  moment,  says  Mrs.  Harper,  is  Great 
Iritain;  its  most  conspicuous  triumph  has  been 
in  Finland,  where  nineteen  women  have  seats  in 
the  National  Parliament;  and  in  the  U.  S.  the  con- 
ditions it  has  to, overcome  "are  harder  and  more 
complicated  than  in  any  other  country."  The 
two  most  important  events  marking  this  question 
as  a  world  mavement,  we  are  told,  were  the  meet- 
ings of  the  International  Council  of  Women  in 
1904  and  the  International  Woman  Suffrage  Alli- 
ance in  Copenhagen  in  1906.  The  International 
Council  of  Women,  which  "comprizes  seven  or 
eight  millions  of  the  leading  women  in  the  various 
countries,"  has  declared  for  strenuous  efforts  "to 
enable  women  to  obtain  the  power  of  voting  in 
all  countries  where  a  representative  government 
exists."  In  fourteen  countries  the  movement  is 
organized  and  aggressive,  and  an  international 
paper  has  been  established  for  purposes  of  en- 
couragement and  propaganda,  in  New  Zealand 
women  have  had  the  full  franchise  on  exactly  the 
same  terms  as  men  since  1 893 .  In  Australia  since 
1 90 1  they  have  had  the  fuU  federal  suffrage  and 
the  right  to  sit  in  the  National  ParUament.  Turn- 
ing to  Europe,  Mrs.  Harper  points  to  the  curious 
anomaly  that  in  its  two  republics — France  and 
Switzerland — "the  cause  of  woman  suffrage  is 
more  backward  than  in  almost  any  of  the  other 
countries."  In  France,  however,  the  "Catholics 
who  have  always  stood  inflexibly  against  giving 
political  rights  to  women,  are  now  sa3ring  that,  3 
women  had  possest  a  vote,  they  womd  not  have 
shown  the  indifference  to  the  interests  of  the 
Church  that  men  have,  and  Parliament  would  not 
have  been  able  to  bring  about  the  separation  of 
Church  and  State . "  In  the  Netherlands  the  move- 
ment  "  is  well  organized  and  advanced,"  and  in 
Denmark  it  was  greatl3r  stimulated  by  the  con- 
vention of  the  International  Suffrage  Alliance  in 
Copenhagen  a  year  ago.  But  in  actual  results 
Denmark  "is  far  behind  the  other  Scandinavian 
countries,  behind  even  its  own  colony  of  Ice- 
land." In  Germany  a  leading  Catholic  paper  has 
recently  declared  that  the  laws  of  the  C;hurch  do 
not  forbid  the  enfranchisement  of  women,  and 
that  social  and  economic  development  make  it 
desirable,  and  the  strong  Socialist  party  in  that 
country  has  formally  espoused  the  cause.  In 
Russia' "the  desire  for  a  voice  in  the  government 
is  strong  among  all  classes  of  women,  but  espe- 
cially among  the  peasants." 

The  headquarters  of  the  National  American 
Woman's  Suffrage  Association  is  Warren,  Ohio. 
See  page  806. 
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II.  Arguments  For  and  Against  Woman 
Suffrage         C^V**  .  J 

(a)    ARGUMENTS   AGAINS-TT^ 

The  arguments  for  woman  suffrage  are  based 
partly  upon  the  asserted  natural  rights  of  woman, 
partly  upon  the  need  of  woman's  influence  in  poli- 
tics both  to  protect  her  own  sex  and  to  purify 
the  increasingly  important  realm  of  political 
action;  thirdly,  upon  the  good  results  of  woman 
suffrage  where  already  tried.  Upon  the  first 
point,  savs  a  leaflet  published  by  the  American 
Woman  Suffrage  Association : 

The  basic  argument  for  woman  suffrage  is  that  women  have 
as  clear  a  title  to  the  ballot  as  men  have.  It  is  urged  that 
women  are  governed,  but  without  their  consent.  From  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  is  quoted :  **  Governments  derive 
their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed."  In  the 
support  ot  the  claim  that  the  suffrage  is  a  right  of  both  sexes 
aliice,  the  late  George  William  Curtis  said,  in  an  address  before 
the  New  York  State  Constitutional  Convention  of  1867: 

**  The  rights  which  they  [the  fathers  of  the  republic]  declared 
to  be  inalienable  are  what  are  usually  called  natural  as  distin- 
snlshed  from  political  rights,  but  they  are  not  limited  by  sex. 
A  woman  has  the  same  nght  to  her  life,  liberty,  and  property 
that  a  man  has,  and  she  has  consequently  the  same  right  to 
an  eattality  of  protection  that  he  has;  and  this,  as  I  tmder- 
stand  it,  is  what  is  meant  by  the  phrase,  *the  right  of  suf- 
frage.' If  I  have  a  natural  right  to  my  life  and  liberty,  I  have 
the  same  right  to  everything  that  protects  that  life  and  liberty 
which  any  other  man  envoys.  I  ask  the  same  for  every 
woman  in  this  state. 

"  Our  fathers  answered  the  question  of  the  best  and  surest 
protection  of  natural  right  by  tneir  famous  phrase,  *  the  con- 
sent of  the  governed.'  That  is  to  say,  since  every  man  is 
bom  with  equal  rights,  he  is  entitled  to  an  equal  protection  of 
them  with  all  other  men;  and,  since  government  is  that  pro- 
tection, right  reason  and  experience  alike  demand  that  every 
person  shall  have  a  voice  in  the  government  upon  perfectly 
equal  and  practical  terms — that  is,  upon  terms  which  are  not 
'^necessarily  insurmountable  by  any  part  of  the  people. 

"...  I  deny  that  the  people  of  the  State  of  New  York 
can  rightfully — that  is,  according  to  right  reason  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  this  government  derived  from  it — permanently  ex- 
clude any  class  of  persons  or  any  person  whatever  from  a 
voice  in  the  government,  unless  it  can  be  clearlv  established 
that  their  pctrticipation  in  political  power  would  be  dangerous 
to  the  state." 

Upon  the  second  point,  the  need  for  woman 
suffrage,  it  is  claimea  that  women  cannot  be  ade- 
quately protected  while  men  alone  make  the  laws, 
and  tbe  denial  of  the  franchise  to  women  is  de- 
nounced as  a  stigma  degrading  her  to  the  same 
category  with  idiots,  lunatics,  and  criminals.  It 
is  urgea  that  woman's  mind  would  be  broadened 
and  elevated  by  a  study  of  public  questions,  and, 
further,  that  voting  is  the  quietest,  easiest,  most 
dignified,  and  least  conspicuous  way  of  influencing 
public  affairs.  It  is  asserted  that  women  need 
the  ballot  to  protect  their  business  interests  and 
to  acquire  social  and  personal  rights  that  are  now 
denied  them.  It  is  claimed  that  woman  suffrage 
would  increase  the  strength  of  the  home  element 
in  politics,  secure  the  election  of  better  men  to 
office,  and  introduce  higher  moral  standards  into 
government. 

(For  evidence  of  the  need  of  woman  to  protect 
ber  sex  in  legislation,  see  section  2  of  this  article, 
on  "Woman's  Present  Legal  Status."  See  also 
article  Age  op  Consent.) 

Concerning  the  results  of  woman  suffrage,  Miss 
Alice  Stone  Blackwell,  editor  of  the  Woman's 
Journal  of  Boston,  writes  the  Voice  of  Nov.  9, 
1893.  as  follows: 

**In  England  Mr.  Gladstone  is  on  record  as  saying  the 
women  have  exercised  municipal  suffrage  '  without  detriment 
and  with  great  advantage.'  Lady  Randolph  Churchill  and 
the  band  of  highly  conservative  Englishwomen  who  pub- 
lished a  'rexnonstrance '  against  granting  parliamentary  suf- 
frage to  women,  a  few  years  ago,  were  careful  to  say  that  they 
had  no  objection  to  municipal  suffrage,  and  even  thought  its 
responsibilities  Md  exerted  a  beneficial  effect  on  the  character 
pf  wpmen. 


'  In  the  states  where  women  have  school  suffrage  only,  the 
vote  of  women  has  generally  been  small,  as  the  vote  of  men 
is  always  small  wherever  the  school  committee  are  chosen  at 
a  separate  election;  but  the  women  who  have  voted  have 
been  almost  without  exception  of  the  intelligent  and  respect- 
able class. 

*'The  statement  has  been  widely  circulated  that  the  vote 
for  the  Boston  women  for  the  school  board  is  falling  off.  At 
the  last  school  election  in  Boston  4,000  more  women  voted 
than  at  the  previous  election;  and  the  women's  vote  for  the 
past  five  years  has  averaged  more  than  six  times  what  it  aver- 
aged for  the  five  years  previous." 

In  Wyoming  full  suffrage  was  extended  to  women  by  the 
legislature  of  that  territory  in  1869.  The  results  proved  so 
satisfactory  that  the  law  was  continued  upon  the  statute- 
book  for  twenty  years.  In  1885),  the  constitutional  conven- 
tion elected  to  frame  a  constitution  for  the  new  state  of 
Wyoming,  and  embodied  a  woman's  suffrage  clause  in  the 
constitution  by  a  five-sixths  vote.  The  constitution  contain- 
ing this  woman's  suffrage  clause  was  submitted  to  the  people 
(the  people  in  this  case  meaning  both  men  and  women), 
and  was  ratified  by  a  very  large  majority.  Wyoming  was 
admitted  to  the  union  with  this  clause  in  its  constitution  by  a 
vote  of  132  to  1 19  in  the  House  of  Representatives  and  a  vote 
of  twenty-nine  to  eighteen  in  the  Senate.  The  House  of  the 
Wyoming  legislature  of  i8ot.  just  before  adjournment,  passed 
by  a  tmanimous  vote  the  following  concurrent  resolution: 
'*Be  it  resolved  by  the  Second  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Wy' 
oming: 

"That  the  possession  and  exercise  of  suffrage  by  the  women 
of  Wyoming  for  the  past  quarter  of  a  century  has  wrought  no 
harm  and  has  done  great  good  in  many  ways;  that  it  has 
largely  aided  in  banishing  crime,  pauperism,  and  vice  from 
this  state,  and  that  without  any  violent  and  oppressive  legis- 
lation: that  it  has  secured  peaceful  and  orderly  elections,  good 
government,  and  a  remarkable  degree  of  civilization  and 
public  order;  and  we  point  with  pride  to  the  facts  that  after 
nearly  twenty-five  years  of  woman  suffrage  not  one  county 
in  Wyoming  has  a  poorhouse,  that  our  jails  are  almost  empty, 
and  crime,  except  that  committed  by  strangers  in  the  state, 
is  almost  unknown;  and  as  the  result  of  experience  we  urge 
every  civilized  community  on  earth  to  enfranchise  its  women 
without  delay. 

"Resolved,  That  an  authenticated  copy  of  these  resolutions 
be  forwarded  by  the  governor  of  the  state  to  the  legislature  of 
every  state  and  territory  in  this  country,  and  to  every  legis- 
lative body  in  the  world;  and  that  we  request  the  press 
throughout  the  civilized  world  to  call  the  attention  of  their 
readers  to  these  resolutions." 

Every  governor  of  Wyoming  for  more  than  twenty  years 
has  testified  that  much  good  has  resulted  from  woman  suf- 
frage. 

More  recent  experience  bears  out,  according  to 
the  woman-suffrage  believers,  these  good  results. 
The  first  legislature  elected  in  Colorado  after  the 
granting  of  woman  suffrage  raised  the  age  of  con- 
sent from  fourteen  to  eighteen,  and  gave  a  mar- 
ried woman  an  equal  voice  with  her  husband  in 
regard  to  children.  At  the  last  election  in  Denver 
the  women  are  credited  with  defeating  the  saloon 
element.  A  correspondent  of  the  Congregation- 
alist  writes  from  Sydney,  South  Australia,  tmder 
date  of  May  9,  1896,  that  it  is  generally  conceded 
there  that  woman  suffrage  has  made  parliamen- 
tary elections  more  orderly.  It  is  true  that  no- 
where has  woman  suffrage  introduced  startling 
changes,  but  this  is  neither  to  be  expected  nor 
desired. 


OBJECTIONS   TO   WOMAN   SUFFRAGE   ANSWERED 

The  main  objections  to  woman  suffrage  are 
that  (i)  women  are  physically  disquaUfied  from 
participation  in  the  actual  work  of  government; 
that  they  are  unfitted  for  service  in  the  fire  and 
police  departments  and  for  the  work  of  paving 
and  lighting  streets,  building  roads,  and  other 
forms  of  public  property;  (2)  home  duties  would 
prevent  woman,  even  if  she  were  phjrsically  able, 
irom  participating  in  the  administration  of  law, 
chiefly  in  such  capacities  as  police  officer  and 
juror;  (3)  woman  suffrage  would  divide  the  hus- 
band and  wife  and  leave  the  family  no  longer  a 
social  unit;  (4)  women  are  now  virtually  repre- 
sented at  the  polls  and  in  government. 

To  the  first  objection  cited  above  the  answer  is 
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that  what  the  voter  needs  is  not  personal  knowl- 
edge of  how  to  build  sewers,  construct  aqueducts, 
run  law  courts,  etc.,  but  sufficient  judgment  and 
common  sense  to  elect  honest  men  to  office  to 
attend  to  these  things.  Women  share  in  the  re- 
sults of  these  material  things  of  government,  and 
if  the  work  has  been  badly  performed,  women  suf- 
fer quite  as  much  as  the  men,  and  therefore  are 
entitled  to  a  voice  in  the  choosing  of  men  who 
shall  control  these  matters. 

To  the  second  objection  answer  is  made  that  a 
woman  need  not  cease  to  be  domestic  because  she 
is  also  patriotic  and  takes  an  intelligent  interest  in 
public  questions.  Such  a  patriotic  woman  will  be 
a  more  rational  companion  for  her  husband  and 
a  broader-minded  mother  for  her  children. 
Women  owe  the  men  of  their  families  mental  and 
spiritual  companionship.  In  none  of  the  states  is 
the  ability  to  bear  arms  or  serve  as  juror  or  police 
officer  regarded  as  a  qualification  for  the  suffrage. 
Not  all  male  citizens,  but  only  able-bodied  male 
citizens,  are  subject  to  police' duty.  Women  at 
home  have  as  much  time  for  voting  as  busy  men, 
and  they  have  more  time  for  thought. 

To  the  third  objection  reply  is  made  that  in 
matters  of  opinion  and  belief  the  unit  must  neces- 
sarily be  the  individual,  not  the  family.  The 
family  ought  to  be  a  unit  in  affection,  but  it  can- 
not always  be  a  unit  in  opinion,  and  it  rarely  is  so. 

There  is  no  country  where  the  franchise  is  given 
to  every  head  of  a  family  and  to  no  one  else.  No 
matter  how  many  men  over  twenty-one  years  of 
age  there  may  be  in  a  household,  each  of  them  has 
a  vote  to  represent  his  opinion.  With  the  family 
as  the  suffrage  unit,  a  widower  who  had  lost  his 
wife  and  children  would  be  debarred  from  voting, 
because  he  is  no  longer  the  head  of  a  family. 

To  the  fifth  objection,  that  women  are  repre- 
sented already,  the  reply  is,  men  cannot  repre- 
sent women,  because  they  are  unlike  women. 
Women  as  a  class  have  tasks,  interests,  and  occu- 
pations which  they  alone  can  adequately  repre- 
sent. Men  specially  represent  material  interests; 
women  will  specially  represent  the  interests  of  the 
home.  The  laws  relating  to  the  liquor  traffic  and 
to  social  purity,  and  the  laws  giving  the  husband 
power  of  disposing  of  his  wife's  property  or  chil- 
dren without  her  consent,  and  many  other  laws 
that  might  be  cited,  are  evidence  that  the  views 
of  women  are  not  represented  in  government. 
James  Otis,  one  of  the  earliest  American  orators 
and  a  contemporary  of  Patrick  Henry,  said :  *  *  No 
such  phrase  as  'virtual  representation*  was  ever 
known  in  law  or  constitution.  It  is  altogether  a 
subtlety  and  an  illusion,  wholly  unfounded  and 
absurd." 

Other  objections  are:  (i)  politics  are  necessa- 
rily corrupting;  (2)  women  would  vote  as  their 
husbands  or  fathers  do;  (3)  the  best  women  will 
not  vote;  (4)  most  women  do  not  want  to  vote; 
(5)  woman  suffrage  would  only  double  the  vote 
without  changing  results;  (6)  woman  suffrage 
would  diminish  respect  for  women. 

The  answers  generally  made  to  these  objections 
are:  (i)  "If  poUtics  are  necessarily  corrupting," 
why  not  advise  good  men  to  quit  voting?  (2) 
Many  women  have  no  husbands  and  no  living 
fathers.  If  they  have  and  vote  as  these  men  do, 
there  will  be  no  quarrel;  if  they  vote  differently, 
then  this  objection  falls  to  the  ground.  (3) 
Women  who  will  not  vote  are  not  the  best  women. 
Women  who  are  really  conscientious  will  not 
shirk  their  duties  when  the  time  comes.  (4) 
There  is  frequently  an  election  toward  which  a 


majority  of  the  voters  may  be  said  to  be  indiffer- 
ent. It  has  been  shown  by  statistics  that,  except 
in  years  of  presidential  election,  a  majoritv  of  men 
in  Massachusetts  do  not  vote.  (5)  But  the 
quality  of  the  voters  changes  the  quality  of  poli- 
tics. A  political  party  of  men  and  women  will 
not  be  the  same  as  a  party  of  men  alone.  (6)  Vo- 
ting is  power.  Power  always  commands  resf>ect. 
Women  armed  with  the  ballot  will  be  stronger 
and  more  respected  than  ever  before. 

THE    ARGUMENTS    AGAINST   WOMAN    SUFFRAGE 

The  arguments  against  woman  suffrage  are 
as  varied  as  those  claimed  for  it.  The  main  argu- 
ment is  that  influence  and  power,  even  political 
influence  and  power,  are  and  ought  to  be  of  more 
kinds  than  one.  Voting  is  not  the  only  means  of 
poUtical  and  social  power.  Quiet  home  influences 
are  greater  powers,  even  in  politics,  and  in  this 
realm  woman  is  supreme.  Men  rule  the  outer 
world,  women  the  inner.  To  drag  women  into 
the  public  arena  is  to  weaken  her  influence  at 
home  and  to  violate  that  law  of  sex  which  nature 
has  made,  not  man. 

That  women  do  not  need  to  vote  in  order  to 
secure  proper  legislation  can  be  seen  by  the  fact 
that,  without  the  ballot,  laws  almost  revolution- 
ary have  been  enacted  in  favor  of  women  in  al- 
most all  countries  within  the  last  few  years.  In 
England  and  in  many  American  states  women 
are  legally  protected  as  much  as  men.  Some  in- 
justices doubtless  remain,  but  these  are  balanced 
oy  instances  where  women  are  more  protected 
than  men.  Savs  Dr.  Goldwin  Smith,  in /Essays 
on  Questions  of  the  Day  " : 


The  law  regarding  the  property  of  married  women  has  been 
so  far  reformed  in  the  interests  of  the  wife  that,  instead  of 
being  unduly  favorable  to  the  husband,  it  seems  rather  in- 
spired by  mistrust  of  him.  The  practise  is  still  more  so.  It 
has  become  the  custom  to  tie  up  a  woman's  property  on  mar- 
riage so  that  she  shall  not  be  able,  even  if  she  is  so  inclined,  to 
make  provision  for  her  husband,  in  case  he  survives  her,  in 
old  age.  and  save  him  from  the  necessity  of  receiving  alms 
from  his  own  children.  .  ,  . 

That  the  administration  of  the  law  has  been  unfavorable  to 
women  few  will  contend.  In  jury  cases,  at  least,  the  difficulty 
is  not  for  women  to  get  justice  against  men,  but  for  men  to  get 
justice  against  women. 

Says  Francis  M.  Scott,  of  New  York: 

The  law  of  this  state  not  only  does  not  discriminate  against 
woman  in  any  respect,  save  that  of  voting,  but  actually  af- 
fords to  her  many  special  privileges  and  immunities  not  en- 
joyed by  men. 

Undoubtedly  laws  could  be  improved  for  both 
men  and  women ;  but  all  cannot  be  done  in  a  day, 
and  the  fact,  which  no  one  can  denv,  that  enor- 
mous progress  has  recently  been  made  in  the  legal 
status  of  women  without  woman  suffrage  shows 
that  it  is  not  necessary  to  such  progress.  Nor 
does  woman  suffrage  necessarily  bring  great  im- 
provement. Even  its  friends  do  not  claim  that 
It  has  accomplished  much.  Says  a  tract,  **  Wom- 
an Suffrage  Tested  by  its  Fruits,"  published  by 
the  Massachusetts  Association  Opposed  to  the 
Extension  of  Suffrage  to  Woman : 

In  Wyoming  full  suffrage  was  given  to  women  in  1869,  and 
has  been  exercised  by  them  ever  since,  at  first  under  the  terri- 
torial and  later  under  the  state  form  of  government.  .  .  . 

Wyoming  enjoys  the  distinction  of  legalizing  gambling. 
Licenses  are  granted  for  gambling  just  as  they  are  for  liquor 
selling,  tho  at  a  higher  rate.  .  .  . 

There  is  another  section  of  the  Wyoming  statutes  in  which 
we  fail  to  recognize  the  gentle  and  humanizing  influence  of 
women.  It  is  section  875.  and  defines  "excusable  homicide " 
thus:  "  When  committed  by  accident  or  misfortune  in  the  heat 
of  passion  upon  any  sudden  or  sufficient  provocation,  or  upon 
a  sudden  combat;  provided  that  no  undue  advantage  is  takeoi. 
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dangerous  weapon  used,  and  that  the  killing  is  not 
a  cruel  or  unusual  manner."  There  may  be  other 
hich  pronounce  killing  "excusable"  when  done  in 
t  of  passion,"  provided  it  is  not  attended  by  tmusual 
but  we  do  not  recall  them. 

olorado  a  writer  in  The  Outlook  for  March 
)7,  says  woman  suffrage  has  not  purified 
»;  that  the  laws  of  the  state  as  regards 
purity  and  the  rights  of  married  women 
.  yet  abreast  of  some  of  the  Eastern  states, 
V  yoming  is  far  behind  Colorado, 
bad  results  of  women's  entry  into  the 
arena  are  not  so  easily  shown,  because 
insist  mainly  in  the  weakening  of  the  home 
i  the  quiet  influence  of  women.  But  tho 
innot  be  shown,  they  may  be,  and  many 

that  they  are,  most  marked  and  most 
ning. 

ng  that  there  is  a  profound  law  of  nature 
enthrones  woman  in  the  home  as  men  in 
il  life,  most  women  do  not  want  the  suf- 

Says  the  tract.  "Tested  by  its  Fruits": 

mall  is  the  proportion  of  women  who  really  wish  the 
ly  be  inferred  from  the  "  referendum  "  upon  the  ques- 
lunicipal  suffrage  for  women,  taken  in  Massachusetts 

The  opportunity  was  given  to  women  at  that  elec- 
hout  any  expense,  or  any  trouble  beyond  that  of 
ig  and  voting,  to  say  whether  they  wanted  municipal 

Out  of  about  575,000  women  entitled  to  vote,  only 
ixprest  a  desire  for  the  ballot.  In  Massachusetts, 
i,  where  the  suffrage  agitation  has  been  as  active  as 
e  in  the  union,  less  than  4  per  cent  of  the  women 
vote.  Assuming  that  this  ratio  holds  generally,  the 
proposition  is  that  the  ballot  shall  be  forced  upon  the 
;nt  of  indifferent  or  reluctant  women,  because  the  4 
wish  it. 

Heloise  Jamison,  in  the  Woman's  Journal 
yr,  1894: 

.n's  place  is  in  the  forefront  of  life,  that  of  the  family 
le  nation.  .  .  . 

.n's  chance  of  saving,  elevating,  caring  for  them  lies 
g  with  them  behind  the  barrier  that  love  has  raised. 
ice  of  protecting  herself  and  man  is  to  go  with  him  to 
of  battle,  pray  for  him  in  the  needs-must  of  public 
the  incentive  for  his  return,  and  the  reward  of  his 
eavor.  .  .  . 

estiny  of  the  race  is  in  her  hands.  God  and  man 
ced  it  there,  and  it  is  in  no  spirit  of  self-praise  or  grtit- 
hat  she  must  carry  on  what  is,  after  all  these  ages, 
begun.  Every  power  in  her  must  wake;  she  will  de- 
,t  public  work  is  consistent  with  this  final  duty  and 
lot.  Chivalry  is  no  myth  of  the  Middle  Ages,  but  a 
the  century  about  to  dawn.  The  names  of  mother, 
ter  must  not  become  the  football  of  sentiment- 
or  of  mistaken  realists  in  thought.  If  the  ballot 
J  a  hindrance,  we  must  have  none  of  it. 

»CBs:  The  History  of  Woman  Suprage,  Stanton.  An- 
and  Gage;  The  Legal  Status  of  W  oman,  Jessie  J.  Cas- 
rhe  Matriarchate,  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton;  The  Sub- 
of  Women,  John  Stuart  Mill;  The  Rights  of  Women, 
:orski;  Vindication  of  the  Rights  of  Women,  Mary 
onecraft;  Women  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  Margaret 
;  History  of  Woman,  Lydia  Maria  Child.  For  views 
}d  to  woman  suffrage,  sec  Helen  K.  Johnson's  Woman 
t  Republic. 

4AN'S  SUFFRAGE  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN: 

the  women  of  Great  Britain  obtain  citizen 
they  will  not  be  the  first  of  their  sex  to 
nto  the  political  life  of  the  nation.  Dis- 
sement  on  the  ground  of  sex  is  a  modem 
tion  which  has  crept  into  our  constitution, 
ent  Britain  women  were  the  political  equals 
,  having  in  time  of  war  as  well  as  in  time  of 
,  full  share  of  privileges  and  of  burdens.  In 
times,  too,  women  were  not  debarred  from 
part  in  the  government  of  the  country, 
ifter  the  Norman  Conquest  the  political 
y  of  the  sexes  was  still  maintained, 
public  offices  that  women  have  held  in- 
ihose  of  queen,  high  sheriff,  earl  marshal, 
onstable,  high  steward.   There  have  been 


and  still  are  peeresses  in  their  own  right  and 
both  peeresses  and  abbesses  were  formerly  ad- 
mitted to  Parliament.  There  is  con- 
Earlv       elusive  historical  proof  that  women 

Historv  formerly  took  part  in  the  election 
^  of  menibers  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. 

The  seventeenth  century  saw  a  decline  in  the 
position  and  influence  of  women  which  coincided 
with  the  struggle  between  king  and  Commons. 
It  is  a  curious  fact  that  with  the  growth  of  de- 
mocracy the  political  position  of  women  tends  to 
deteriorate.  Those  who  believe  that  humanity 
rather  than  property  is  the  true  qualification  for 
political  rights  are  prone  to  consider  humanity  in 
this  connection  as  comprizing  only  males.  Never- 
theless, there  was  no  trace  an3rwhere  in  our  legis- 
lation of  any  exclusion  of  women  from  citizenship 
until  the  enactment  of  the  Reform  Bill  in  1832. 

The  writings  of  Mary  Wollstonecraft,  John  Stu- 
art Mill,  and  others  had  caused  a  considerable  sec- 
tion of  the  public  to  favor  the  political  emancipa- 
tion of  women,  and  when  next  the  task  of  reform- 
ing the  franchise  was  seriously  imdertaken  by  Par- 
liament, there  was  a  vigorous  demand  that  women 
should  share  the  benefit  of  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion. A  numerously  signed  petition  in  favor  of 
woman's  suffrage  was  laid  before  Parliament  by 
John  Stuart  Mill,  and  upon  the  introduction  by 
the  government  of  the  Household  Suffrage  Bill, 
in  1867,  he  proposed  an  amendment  for  the  in- 
clusion of  women  in  the  measure.  This  amend- 
ment, tho  it  received  substantial  support,  was  de- 
feated. Nevertheless,  it  seemed  probable  that 
the  victory  had  in  fact  been  won  because  the  new 
franchise  act,  unlike  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832,  em- 
ployed not  the  words  **male  person,"  but  the 
word  **man."  Lord  Brougham  s  act,  enacted  in 
1 85 1,  had  provided  that  in  all  acts  of  Parliament, 
unless  the  contrary  were  expressly  stated,  words 
importing  the  masculine  gender  should  include 
women.  It  was,  therefore,  generally  believed 
that  the  word  man  applied  to  persons  of  either  sex 
and  that  women  had  a  legal  claim  to  vote  under 
the  newly  enacted  Household  Suffrage  measure. 
The  names  of  several  thousand  women  were 
placed  upon  the  register  of  parliamentary  voters 
and  the  matter  was  brought  before  the  law  courts 
for  decision.  In  support  of  the  women's  case  it 
was  argued,  first,  that  sex  is  no  legal  disqualifica- 
tion for  political  rights,  and,  second,  that  the  pro- 
visions of  Lord  Brougham's  act  applied,  and  that 
the  word  "man"  must  be  taken  to  apply  to 
women  as  well  as  to  men.  The  judges  gave  an 
unfavorable  decision  and  laid  down  in  defiance  of 
all  historical  fact  that  according  to  constitutional 
and  common  law  women  are  incapable  of  exer- 
cising any  public  function.  Thus  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  exclusion  of  women  from  political  rights 
rests,  not  upon  legislation,  but  upon  judicial  de- 
cision. 

What  is  now  claimed  is  that  Parliament  should 
set  aside  the  legal  decision  of  1868  and  reestablish 
the  ancient  order  of  things  according  to  which 
a  woman,  if  she  possest  the  requisite  qualifica- 
tion, had  the  same  political  rights  as  a  man.  In 
order  to  induce  Parliament  to  take  the  desired 
action,  woman's  suffrage  societies  were  organized 
in  London,  Manchester,  and  other  towns. 

As  the  agitation  gained  in  strength  the  opposi- 
tion to  woman's  suffrage  was  more  plainly  mani- 
fested. In  1875  a  committee  of  peers,  members 
of  Parliament,  and  other  influential  men  was 
organized  for  the  purpose  of  opposing  the  claim 
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for  the  extension  of  the  parliamentary  franchise 
to  women.  Every  time  a  bill  came  before  the 
House  of  Commons  urgent  whips  were  issued  call- 
ing upon  opponents  to  attend  and  vote  against 
the  bill. 

In  1884  a  further  extension  of  the  franchise 
was  proposed  by  the  responsible  government  of 
the  day.  By  this  time  the  movement  for  the 
enfranchisement  of  women  had  so  grown  as  to  be 
far  stronger  than  that  which  claimed  the  exten- 
sion of  the  men's  franchise.  Notwithstanding 
this  the  government  laid  before  the  House  of 
Commons  a  reform  measure  applying  only  to 
men.  It  was  hoped,  and  with  some  reason,  that 
an  amendment  to  include  women  might  be  car- 
ried. Uijon  this  Gladstone  rose  and  said:  **The 
cargo  which  the  vessel  carries  is  in  our  opinion  a 
cargo  [as  large  as  she  can  safely  carry.  With 
regard  to  the  proposal  to  introduce  woman's 
suffrage  into  this  bill,  I  offer  it  the  strongest  oppo- 
sition in  my  power  and  I  must  disclaim  and  re- 
nounce all  responsibility  for  the  measure  should 
my  honorable  friend  succeed  in  inducing  the 
House  to  adopt  it . "  Gladstone's  threat  was  effect- 
ive and  the  amendment  was  lost,  the  figures 
showing  that  if  pledged  supporters  of  the  women's 
cause  had  been  true  to  their  convictions,  the 
amendment,  instead  of  being  defeated,  would 
have  been  carried  by  a  majority  of  72. 

The  woman  suffragists  of  that  day  felt  that  they 
had  made  every  possible  effort  and  had  failed, 
and  it  is  perhaps  not  surprizing  that  the  move- 
ment was  for  many  years  under  a  cloud.  The 
agitation  suffered  a  further  very  serious  check  by 
the  separation  of  women  into  different  political 
camps.  Foiled  in  their  attempt  to  obtam  their 
political  rights,  large  numbers  of  women  at- 
tached themselves  to  one  or  other  of  the  men's 
parties. 

The  Primrose  League  admitted  women  to  its 
ranks  and  in  consequence  grew  very  much  in 
strength  and  importance.  In  1887  was  formed 
the  Women's  Liberal  Federation. 

A  new  Parliament  was  elected  in  1886  con- 
taining 343  friends  of  woman's  suffrage.  Each 
session  bills  were  introduced,  but  owing  in  some 
cases  to  the  action  of  the  government  and  in 
others  to  unforeseen  accident,  they  made  no 
progress. 

During  the  recent  Conservative  administration 
the  House  approved  the  principle  of  woman's 
suffrage  by  the  substantial  majority  of  114,.  but 
those  in  office  neglected  to  act  up>on  this  favor- 
able declaration,  and  in  the  following  session  the 
prime  minister,  A.  J.  Balfour,  resigned  office,  the 

f  resent  Liberal  government  being  at  once  formed. 
t  was  at  this  moment  that  the  new  militant  agi- 
tation for  woman's  suffrage  began.  Six  years 
earlier  a  breath  of  new  Hie  had  come  into  the 
agitation.  There  were  those  who  felt  that  there 
ought,  in  consequence  of  the  growing  political 
power  of  the  working  classes,  to  be  some  change 
m  the  methods  of  agitation.  A  vigorous  cam- 
paign among  working  men  and  women  was  begun. 

In  1903  some  of  those  who  had  been  most  active 
in  this  work  formed  a  society  known  as  the  Wom- 
en's Social  and  Political  Union. 

The  older  societies  for  woman's  suffrage  had 
been  at  fault  in  making  their  appeal  almost  en- 
tirely to  women  of  the  prosperous  classes.  The 
Women's  Social  and  Political  Union  soon  dis- 
covered that  it  was  equally  unwise  to  make  the 
woman's  suffrage  movement  a  purely  working- 
class  one.    Accordingly  this  latter  society  has  for 


a  long  time  past  carried  on  its  agitation  among 
women  of  every  social  degree. 

Immediately  upon  the  formation  of  the  new 
Liberal  government,  the  Women's  Social  and 
Political  Union  determined  to  obtain  a  declara- 
tion as  to  whether  the  government  intended  to 
grant  votes  to  women.  At  a  great  meeting  in 
the  Free  Trade  Hall,  Sir  Edward  Grey,  the  Sec- 
retary for  Foreign  Affairs,  was  to  expound  the 
legislative  program  of  the  government.  To  this 
meeting  went  two  members  of  the  Women's 
Social  and  Political  Union  bent  upon  obtaining 
a  reply  to  a  question  on  woman's  suffrage.  The 
hall  was  crowded  with  representatives  of  Lib- 
eralism from  all  parts  of  Lancashire.  As  Sir 
Edward  Grey  proceeded  with  his  address  there 
were  fre<iuent  interruptions  from  men  seeking 
information  on  various  matters.  To  these  in- 
terruptions Sir  Edward  Grey  did  not  fail  to  make 
a  courteous  reply  in  passmg.  The  suffragists 
preferred  to  wait  until  his  speech 

Pruaunt     ^^  Concluded,  when  they  at  once 

Movement  ^^  ^  *^®^^ ^®®*  ^^  ^^®^'  "^^  ^^® 
Liberal  government  give  women  the 

vote?"  In  a  moment  the  meeting 
was  in  an  uproar,  some  of  the  audience  demand- 
ing that  the  speaker  should  reply  to  the  question, 
others  calling  for  the  ejection  of  the  two  women. 
No  reply  was  forthcoming  and  ultimately  the 
suffragists  were  roughly  removed  from  the  hall. 
On  the  following  mommg  the  Manchester  public 
was  surprized  to  learn  of  the  disturbance  m  the 
Free  Trade  Hall,  and  of  the  ejection  and  arrest 
of  the  two  women  suffragists.  This  incident  was 
the  first  of  many.  Dtuing  the  following  months 
at  every  meeting  addrest  by  a  member  of  the 
government,  bands  of  women  suffragists  ap- 
peared for  the  purpose  of  demanding  the  political 
rights  of  their  sex. 

It  was  then  resolved  to  request  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman  to  receive  a  deputation, 
but  this  he  declined  to  do.  Refusing  to  allow 
their  claim  to  be  set  aside  in  this  cavalier  man- 
ner, the  union  appointed  a  deputation  to  visit 
the  prime  minister  s  official  resiaence  in  Downing 
Street  and  to  wait  there  until  an  interview  should 
be  accorded.  These  instructions  the  deputation 
carried  out.  It  was  only  the  arrest  of  three  of 
their  number  which  caused  them  to  cease  their 
attempt  to  gain  admittance.  Finding  the  union 
to  be  so  determined.  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Ban- 
nerman yielded  and  announced  that  he  would 
receive  a  deputation  representing  the  Women's 
Social  and  Political  Union  and  all  the  other  soci- 
eties having  woman's  suffrage  for  their  object. 
A  deputation  representing  nearly  all  the  organ- 
ized women  of  the  country  and  numbering  450 
persons  assembled  at  the  Foreign  Office  on  May 
19,  1906.  They  were  accompanied  to  their  des- 
tination by  a  large  procession  of  women  from 
various  parts  of  London  and  the  provinces. 
Having  heard  the  statement  made  by  the  eight 
spokeswomen.  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman 
exprest  his  complete  sympathy  with  the  wom- 
an s  suffrage  movement,  but  then  went  on  to  say 
that  he  could  hold  out  no  hope  of  legislation  as 
his  cabinet  was  not  united  on  the  question.  In- 
dignant, but  more  determined  than  ever,  the 
members  of  the  deputation  proceeded  to  the 
public  meetings  which  had  been  arranged  and 
there  announced  their  intention  of  compelling 
the  government  to  act. 

Before  the  session  closed  three  other  protests 
were  made  in  the  precincts  of  the  House  of  Com- 
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involvincf  twenty  further  arrests.     In  the 
ssion    of  1907  the    demand    was    again 
made  that  women  should  have  im- 
^     mediate  enfranchisement.  Mrs.  Faw- 
cett    and    other    members    of    the 
older  woman's   suffrage   movement 
rritten  application  to  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
man  to  be  allowed  to  plead  their  cause  at 
•  of  the  House  of  Commons.     His  response 
very  constitutional  action  on  their  part 
more  favorable  than  that  which  he  had 
;d  to  the  more  militant  demonstrations  by 
omen's  Social  and  Political  Union.     His 
in  refusing  the  application  of  Mrs.  Faw- 
id  her  colleagues  was  that  no  precedent 
for  such  a  course  as  she  proposed.     The 
I's  Social  and  Political  Union  summoned 
nal  convention  of  women  to  meet  on  the 
y  of  the  new  session  of  Parliament.     At 
ivention  a  resolution  demanding  the  vote 
rried  unanimously  and  it  was  further  re- 
that  the  convention  should  march  in  pro- 
to  the  House  of  Commons  in  order  to 
the   resolution   to   the   prime   minister: 
they  had  proceeded  far  on  their  journey, 
>cessionists  encountered  a  large  body  of 
wrho  attempted  to  break  up  their  ranks, 
rred  by  this  opposition  to  their  progress, 
nen  made  their  way  as  best  they  could  to 
uses  of   Parliament,   where   they  found 

fthem  a  band  of  mounted  police.  A 
confusion  ensued  and  several  women, 
)f  them  connected  with  the  procession,  were 
in  serious  danger  of  injury.  Fifty-seven 
were  arrestea  and  were  sentenced  to 
I  terms  of  imprisonment.  The  arrest  of 
.arge  number  of  women  created  something 
crisis,  but  the  excitement  was  somewhat 
by  the  introduction,  by  a  follower  of  the 
nent,  of  a  Woman's  Suffrage  Bill.  It  was 
hat  at  a  later  stage  the  government  might 
to  this  measure  the  support  which  would 
ssary  for  its  passage  into  law.  Every  see- 
the woman  s  suffrage  movement  was  at 
igaged  in  procuring  support  for  the  bill. 
f  for  its  discussion  arrived.  It  was  decid- 
nake  no  militant  demonstration,  but  to 
le  House  of  Commons  entirely  free  to  dis- 
d  vote  upon  the  measure.  There  was  a 
; tendance  of  members  of  Parliament,  and 
ate  reached  a  higher  level  than  that  of  any 
s  debate  on  the  question.  The  prime  min- 
tended,  made  a  speech  that  was  anything 
X)uraging,  and  then  left  the  House.  It 
erally  expected,  however,  that  a  favorable 
>uld  be  taken,  and  when,  instead  of  being 
ipon,  the  bill  was  talked  out  great  disap- 
;nt  was  felt.  The  fate  of  this  bill  con- 
the  members  of  the  Women's  Social  and 
1  Union  in  their  belief  that  nothing  save 
s  opposition  of  every  possible  kind  to  the 
nent  will  suffice  to  obtain  legislation. 
y  a  combination  of  militant  action  and 
)sition  to  the  government  at  the  elec- 
lat  women  may  hope  to  obtain  the  vote, 
nonstrations  here  described  have  brought 
ipon  the  heads  of  those  responsible  for 
luch  condemnation  and  hostile  criticism, 
lat  is  far  more  important,  they  have  de- 
the  apathy  which  enveloped  the  wom- 
frage  movement  as  with  a  cloud.  They 
rought  to  the  notice  of  both  men  and 
the  fact  that  there  is  a  movement  for 
s  suffrage.    They  have  made  people  think 


about  the  question,  and  once  either  men  or 
women  give  thought  to  this  matter  they  cannot 
resist  the  conclusion  that  woman's  suffrage  is 
both  just  and  expedient.  The  election  policy, 
tho  perfectly  orderly  and  constitutional  in  its 
nature,  is  even  more  resented,  at  least  by  prac- 
tical politicians.  The  vehement  way  in  which 
the  tactics  of  opposition  to  the  government  are 
complained  of  by  Liberals  is  a  sign  that  such 
opposition  must  lead  to  success.  The  Women's 
Social  and  Political  Union  by  its  action  at  the 
elections  is  already  something  of  a  menace  to  the 
government.  As  the  organization  grows  stronger 
it  will  become  a  greater  menace  still  and  the  effort 
to  force  the  government  into  granting  woman's 
suffrage  will  be  successful.  It  has  taken  half  a 
century  to  teach  women  suffragists  the  lesson 
that  political  rights  are  never  granted  save  in 
response  to  irresistible  pressure.  The  means  of 
bringing  that  pressure  to  bear  has  now  been  dis- 
covered, and  there  is  little  doubt  that  as  a  result 
of  united  and  vigorous  action  the  enfranchise- 
ment of  the  women  of  Great  Britain  will  soon 
be  an  accomplished  fact. 

Christabel  H.  Pankhurst. 

Woman's  Suffragb  Socibtibs 

The  National  Union  of  Women's  Stiffrage  Societies,  25  Vic- 
toria Street,  Westminster,  S.  W.  Secretary,  Miss  Edith  Pal- 
liser. 

The  National  Women's  Social  and  Political  Union.  4  Clem- 
ent's Inn,  Strand,  W.  C.  Honorary  Secretary,  Mrs.  Pank- 
hurst. 

The  Women's  Liberal  Federation,  124  Victoria  Street.  West- 
minster^. W.    Secretary,  Miss  Bunney. 

The  Women's  Cooperative  Guild,  Kirkby  Lonsdale.  West- 
moreland.    Secretary,  Miss  Llewellyn  EHivies. 

The  Women's  Textile  Workers'  Representation  Committee. 
5  John  Dalton  Street.  Manchester.     Secretaries,  Miss  Roper 
and  Miss  Gore  Booth. 
Rbfbrbncbs:   Mrs.  Swiney,  The  Awakening  of  Women;  The 

Case  for  Women's  Suffrage,  edited  by  Brougham  Villicrs; 

H.  T.  Buckle,  The  Influence  of  Women'  M.  Ostrogorsky, 

The  Rights  of  Women;  Mrs.  C.  C.  Stopes,  The  Sphere  of  Man; 

John  Stuart  Mill,  The  Subjection  of  Women;  Miss  Constance 

Smedley,  Woman:  A  Few  Shrieks;  Arnold  Harris  Mathew, 
•  Woman  Suffrage;  Mrs.  Perkins  Gilman.  Women  and  Eco- 


WOMAN  SUFFRAGE  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES:  The  year  1848  is  to  the  history  of  the 
struggle  for  woman's  political  rights  what  1776  is 
to  the  story  of  the  American  Revolution.  So 
strongly  did  the  men  and  women  who  inau^rated 
the  struggle  f OF  ** woman's  rights"  feel  this  anal- 
ogy that  at  the  first  convention  held  for  the  pur- 
pose they  usod  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
as  the  model  and  framework  of  their  own  declara- 
tion of  prii^ciples. 

But  no  great  movement  comes  unprepared  for 
or  imheralded,  and  the  Woman's  Rignts  Con- 
vention of'1848  had  had  its  John  the  Baptist  cry- 
ing in  the  wilderness  of  prejudice  and  injustice. 

In  1790  Mary  Wollstonecraft's  *' Vindication 
of  the  Rights  ot  Women,"  published  in  London, 
attracted  attention  from  liberal  thinkers.  Har- 
riet Martineau,  by  her  numerous  writings  upon 
political  economy,  demonstrated  practically 
woman's  ability  to  enter  the  realm  of  politics. 
As  early  as  1820  Frances  Wnght,  of 
B^wwlaiTf  Scotland,  visited  this  country,  and 
^^  ^  in  1828  lectured  in  many  places, 
striving  to  arouse  the  people  to  the 
danger  threatening  from  the  attempt  to  unite 
Church  and  State.  All  her  influence  was  toward 
the  recognition  of  woman  equally  with  man  in 
national  affairs.  Ernestine  L.  Rose,  a  brilliant 
and  beautiful  Polish  woman,  worked  earnestly 
in  this  same  direction. 
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It  would  be  impossible  to  even  mention  here 
the  host  of  women  who,  in  the  first  half  of  this 
century,  bore  witness  to  their  faith  in  the  powers 
of  their  own  sex  to  fill  a  wider  "sphere  "  than  the 
one  appointed  to  them  by  the  men  of  their  day 
and  generation.  Emma  Willard,  in  education; 
Elizabeth  Blaclcwell,  Clemence  Lozier,  Ann  Pres- 
ton, Hannah  Longshore,  Marie  Zakrzewsld,  and 
Mary  Putnam  Jacobi,  in  medicine;  Sarah  and 
Angelina  Grimke,  Lydia  Maria  Child,  Abby  Kel- 
ley,  Sarah  Pugh,  and  Lucre  tia  Mott,  through 
their  participation  in  the  antislavery  struggle; 
Margaret  Fuller,  in  her  literary  work;  Antoinette 
L.  Brown,  in  the  ministry;  Susan  B.  Anthony,  in 
the  temperance  work;  Lucy  Stone,  at  Oberlin, 
and  in  1 847  from  the  pulpit  of  her  brother's  church 
at  Brookfield,  Mass. — these  all  stood  as  pioneers 
making  ready  the  way  for  the  response  to  the  call 
for  the  convention  which  made  the  first  organized 
demand  for  "equality  of  rights  for  woman,  social, 
religious,  and  political." 

One  other  influence,  and  perhaps  the  greatest 
of  all,  leading  directly  to  the  calling  of  the  Seneca 
Falls  Convention,  cannot  be  omitted  here.  This 
was  the  exclusion  from  the  World's  Anti-Slavery 
Convention,  held  in  London  in  1840,  of  the  women 
sent  there  as  delegates.  A  number  of  anti- 
slavery  societies  in  this  country  elected  women  to 
represent  them  in  the  deliberations  of  that  bod^ ; 
the  English  members  were  unprepared  for  this, 
and  regarded  it  as  an  innovation  not  to  be  en- 
dured ;  a  most  exciting  discussion  filled  the  first 
day  of  the  convention.  Wendell  Phillips,  George 
Bradburn,  also  of  Massachusetts,  the  venerable 
George  Thompson,  and  Henry  B.  Stanton  stood 
as  the  advocates  of  the  rights  of  the  women  as 
delegates.  The  clergymen  were,  as  a  body,  bit- 
terly opposed  to  their  admission.  By  an  over- 
whelming majority,  the  World's  (?)  Anti-Slavery 
Convention  refused  to  accept  the  women  coming 
from  Pennsylvania  and  Massachusetts  fully  cre- 
dentialed  as  delegates,  among  whom  were  Lucre- 
tia  Mott,  Abby  Kimber,  Ann  Green  Phillips, 
Abby  South  wick,  Sarah  Pugh,  and  Mary  Grew. 

Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton,  who  had  accompanied 
her  husband,  Henry  B.  Stanton,  to  London  for 
the  convention,  in  conversation  with  Lucretia 
Mott  about  the  iniquitous  attitude  of  the  assem- 
bly on  the  woman  question,  decided  that  men 
needed  educating  on  this  subject  as  much  as  upon 
the  freedom  of  the  black  slaves,  and  they  agreed 
that  later  they  would  have  a  convention  to  discuss 
the  position  and  rights  of  women.  This  was  the 
seed  from  which  grew  the  meeting  of  which  the 
following  is  the  call,  which  appeared  in  the  Seneca 
County  Courier  of  July  14,  1848: 

Woman's  Rights  Convention. — A  convention  to  discuss  the 
social,  civil,  and  religious  condition  and  rights  of  woman  will 
be  held  in  the  Wesleyan  Chapel,  at  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y., 
on  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  July  19,  20,  current,  commen- 
cing at  ten  o'clock  a.m.  During  the  first  day  the  meeting  will 
be  exclusively  for  women,  who  are  earnestly  invited  to  attend. 
The  public  generally  are  invited  to  be  present  on  the  second 
day,  when  Lucretia  Mott,  of  Philadelphia,  and  other  ladies 
and  gentlemen  will  address  the  convention. 

This  call  was  without  signatures ;  it  was  issued 
by  Lucretia  Mott,  Martha  C.  Wright  (her  sister), 
Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton,  and  Mary  Ann  McClin- 
tock.  Altho  not  invited  to  the  first'day's  sessions, 
men  came,  and  in  such  numbers  as  made  it  im- 
possible to  exclude  them.  It  was  therefore  de- 
cided to  have  a  man  preside,  and  Tames  Mott  took 
the  chair.  After  a  number  of  addresses,  the  new 
declaration  of  independence,  entitled  a  Declara- 


tion of  Sentiments,  was  presented,  and,  after  dis- 
cussion and  slight  amendment,  accepted.  It 
followed  exactly  the  form  of  the  Declaration  of 
1776,  substituting  the  words  **all  men  "  for  '*  King 
George."  As  the  original  document  related 
eighteen  grievances,  so  that  of  the  women  con- 
tained exactly  that  number.  Let  me  quote  some 
of  these: 

The  history  of  mankind  is  a  history  of  repeated  injuries  and 
usurpations  on  the  part  of  man  toward  woman,  having  in 
direct  object  the  establishment  of  an  absolute  tyranny  over 
her.     To  prove  this,  let  facts  be  submitted  to  a  candid  world. 

He  has  never  permitted  her  to  exercise  her  inalienable 
rights  to  the  elective  franchise. 

He  has  compelled  her  to  submit  to  laws  in  the  formation  of 
which  she  has  had  no  voice. 

He  has  withheld  from  her  rights  which  are  given  to  the 
most  ignorant  and  degraded  men — ^both  natives  and  foreigners. 

Having  deprived  her  of  this  first  right  of  a  citizen,  the  elec- 
tive franchise,  thereby  leaving  her  without  representation  in 
the  halls  of  legislation,  he  has  opprest  her  on  all  sides. 

He  has  made  her,  if  married,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  civilly 
dead. 

He  has  taken  from  her  all  right  in  property,  even  to  the 
wages  she  earns. 

After  depriving  her  of  all  rights  as  a  married  woman,  if 
single,  and  the  owner  of  property,  he  has  taxed  her  to  support 
a  government  which  recognizes  her  only  when  her  property 
can  be  made  profitable  to  it. 

He  has  monopolized  nearly  all  the  profitable  employments, 
and  from  those  she  is  permitted  to  follow,  she  receives  but  a 
scanty  remuneration.  He  closes  against  her  all  the  avenues 
to  wealth  and  distinction  which  he  considers  most  honorable 
to  himself.  As  a  teacher  of  theology,  medicine,  or  law  she  is 
not  known. 

He  has  denied  her  the  facilities  for  obtaining  a  thorough 
education,  all  colleges  being  closed  against  her. 

He  allows  her  in  Church,  as  well  as  State,  but  a  subordinate 
position,  claiming  apostolic  authority  for  her  exclusion  from 
the  ministry,  and.  with  some  exceptions,  from  any  public 
participation  in  the  affairs  of  the  Church. 

Among  the  resolutions  passed  by  the  convention  were  the 
following,  the  only  one  which  occasioned  much  discussion 
being  that  upon  suffrage. 

'"Resolved,  That  the  same  amount  of  virtue,  delicacy,  and 
refinement  of  behavior  that  is  required  of  woman  in  the  social 
state  should  also  be  required  of  man,  and  the  same  trans- 
gressions should  be  visited  with  equal  severity  on  both  man 
and  woman. 

"  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  women  of  this  country 
to  secure  to  themselves  their  sacred  right  to  the  elective  fran- 
chise." 

Since  1 848  the  work  of  the  advocates  of  woman 
suffrage  has  been  to  make  good  the  claims  set 
forth  at  Seneca  Falls.  To  this  end  they  have  held 
conventions,  organized  associations  all  over  the 
country,  instituted  cotu-ses  of  political  study  in 
their  equal  suffrage  clubs,  in  preparation  for  their 
exercise  of  political  functions,  circulated  peti- 
tions, sent  out  lecturers,  worked  to  change  laws 
through  various  state  legislatures  and  in  consti- 
•tutional  conventions,  through  amendments  to 
state  constitutions,  and  through  their  national 
associations,  sought  to  secure  from  Congress  the 
submission  of  an  amendment  to  the  national  Con- 
stitution enfranchising  the  women  of  the  U.  S. 

For  many  years  this  was  carried  forward  by 
individuals  working  through  other  associations. 
Finding  the  work  for  woman  suffrage  was  ham- 
pered by  its  close  association  with 
AnoeiationB  ^^®  question  of  negTO  suffrage,  and 
ABBoraauouB  ^^^  fifteenth  amendment  to  the 
national  Constitution,  those  who 
felt  strongly  that  the  woman's  hour  had  come  and 
that  she  should  not  be  made  to  wait  tintil  aU  sorts 
and  conditions  of  men  had  first  been  admitted 
to  the  political  kingdom,  organized  in  May,  1869, 
in  New  York,  the  National  Woman  Suffrage  Asso- 
ciation, with  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton  as  president, 
her  coworker,  Susan  B.  Anthony,  being  on  the 
official  board.  This  organization  bent  its  efforts 
chiefly  toward  national  legislation  to  secure  its 
object. 
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In  November  of  the  same  year,  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  there  was  formed  the  American  Woman 
Suffrage  Association,  with  Henry  Ward  Beecher 
president,  and  Lucy  Stone  and  Henry  B.  Black- 
well  among  its  active  workers.  In  1889  these  two 
bodies  of  workers  joined  and  formed  the  National 
American  Woman  Suffrage  Association,  with 
Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton  as  its  president,  Susan 
B.  Anthony  vice-president  at  large,  and  Lucy 
Stone  chairman  of  the  executive  conmaittee. 

In  Dec,  1869,  the  Territorial  Assembly  of 
Wyoming  enfranchised  the  women  of  that  terri- 
tory upon  exactly  the  same  terms  as  men,  giving 
them  the  right  to  serve  on  juries  and  hold  all 
territorial  offices  in  the  gift  of  the  voters.  In 
1870  the  grand  and  petit  juries  at  Laramie  were 
composed  of  both  men  and  women,  and  the  re- 
sults were  eminently  satisfactory  to  all  except 
the  convicted  criminals.  The  presiding  judge, 
Chief  Justice  Howe,  gave  this  as  his  opinion:  ** In 
eighteen  years'  experience  I  have  never  had  as 
fair,  candid,  impartial,  and  able  a  jury  in  court  as 
in  this  term  in  Albany  Cotmty";  and  Associate 
Justice  Kingman  said:  "For  twenty-five  years  it 
has  been  an  anxious  study  with  me,  both  on  the 
bench  and  at  the  bar,  how  we  are  to  prevent  jury 
trials  from  degenerating  into  a  perfect  burlesque ; 
and  it  has  remained  for  Albany  Cotmty  to  point 
out  the  remedy  and  demonstrate  the  cure  for  this 
threatened  evil.'* 

When,  in  1890,  Wyoming  prepared  her  consti- 
tution for  statehood,  the  women  stood  upon  pre- 
cisely the  same  political  footing  as  the  men,  and 
this  attitude  was  maintained  even 
.--^      when,  in  the  U.  S.  Congress,  opposi- 

AdoDted  ^^^^  ^^^  made  to  her  admission  as  a 
^  state  tmless  the  men  were  willing  to 

yield  the  point  and  leave  Wyo- 
ming's women  disfranchised.  Wyoming  is,  there- 
fore, the  first  true  republic,  the  first  star  upon 
the  woman-suffrage  flag. 

In  1893  Colorado  enfranchised  her  women  by 
a  legislative  enactment  ratified  at  the  polls,  at 
which  election  the  majority  in  favor  of  woman 
suffrage  was  6,000.  The  women  there  have  not 
been  slow  to  use  their  newly  acquired  opportunity 
and  have  already  become  a  power  in  public 
affairs.  In  the  elections  this  spring  in  Denver 
(1897)  they  have  cooperated  successfully  with 
the  organizations  struggling  heretofore  unsuc- 
cessfully for  a  better  city  government,  and  have 
won  a  notable  victory  over  the  gambling  and 
saloon  element  which  has  had  control  there.- 
That  there  has  been  no  rush  for  office  by  the 
women  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  women's 
organizations  which  helped  so  effectively  to  win 
this  victory  for  law  and  order  asked  for  not  a 
single  name  of  a  woman  upon  the  list  of  nomi- 
nations made  by  them  in  joint  session  with  the 
men's  organization. 

The  women  of  Utah  have  now  the  full  franchise, 
secured  to  them  in  the  constitution  with  which 
Utah  came  in  as  a  state  in  1896.  As  early  as 
1870  they  had  been  enfranchised  by  the  territorial 
legislature,  but  were  disfranchised  by  Congress 
(Edmunds  Bill)  in  1887.  This  was  done  as  a 
blow  to  polygamy ;  but  it  was  questionable  justice 
to  disfranchise  all  the  women  of  the  territory. 

Idaho,  bv  an  amendment  to  its  constitution, 
passed  in  Nov.,  1896,  gave  its  women  the  ballot 
on  the  same  terms  with  the  men  of  the  state. 

Kansas  women  received  the  municipal  suffrage 
by  legislative  enactment  in  1887 ;  this,  of  course, 
does  not  enfranchise  all  the  women  of  that  state, 


as  those  outside  of  the  cities  cannot  vote  except 

upon    certain    elective    trusteeships    and    upon 

school    bonds    and    appropriations. 

T.imttiMi     Thousands   of   the    Kansas   women 

flnifrftjMi     ^°^  ^^  *^®  cities,  and  there  have 

^^^*^     been    fourteen    women    elected    as 

mayors  of  small  cities,  and  at  one 

time  two  such  municipalities  boasted  their  entire 

City  Cotmcil  as  made  up  of  women,  with  a  woman 

mayor  to  cooperate  with  them. 

In  nineteen  states  and  two  territories  women 
vote  for  all  trustees  and  directors  where  elective, 
which  in  most  cases  include  school  directors. 

In  Kentucky  women  can  vote  on  school  appro- 
priations and  bonds,  provided  they  live  in  the 
country  districts  and  are  either  widows  or  spin- 
sters. 

On  this  question  of  appropriations  women  vote 
(in  addition  to  Kentucky,  on  conditions  nan^ed 
above)  on  the  same  conditions  as  the  men  in  Iowa, 
Kansas,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  New 
Jersey  (the  only  vote  they  have  there).  North 
Dakota,  and  Vermont. 

In  Louisiana  and  Montana  they  vote  as  to 
public  improvements  if  they  are  taxpayers. 

Among  the  results  of  the  struggle  of  the  last 
fifty  years  for  the  enfranchisement  of  women  may 
fairlv  be  claimed  the  great  improvement  in  her 
legal  status  (see  article  Woman's  Rights),  a 
marked  change  in  morals  looking  toward  the 
same  standard  for  man  and  woman,  her  ad- 
mission to  most  of  the  great  institutions  of  learn- 
ing, and  to  the  professions  and  business  life.  In 
many  cases  these  advantages,  where  they  in- 
volved legislation  to  bring  them  about,  were  given 
as  compromises  to  women  asking  enfranchise- 
ment, Dy  men  unwilling  to  grant  rights,  but 
anxious  to  quiet  the  demands  for  that  right 
which,  once  gained  and  exercised,  will  guarantee 
to  its  possessors  all  other  rights  which  may  come 
through  law.  Rachel   Foster   Avery. 

For  recent  facts,  see  Woman's  Suffrage  on 
page  1295. 

WOMEN'S     TRADE-UNIONS     (IN     GREAT 

BRITAIN) :  The  object  of  trade-unionism,  broadly 
stated,  is  to  raise  wages  and  improve  conditions  of 
industry  by  collective  action.  The  improvement 
of  conditions  has  been  largelv  relegated  to  the 
State ;  factory  and  workshop  laws  deal  with  the 
conditions  of  the  work-place,  but  State  regula- 
tions only  touch  wages  incidentally,  and  their 
regulation  rests  with  the  laws  of  the  trade.  Apart 
from  its  effect  on  wages,  the  effect  of  corporate 
action  may  have  remarkable  educational  results 
on  the  members  of  trade-unions  in  widening  their 
outlook,  interesting  them  in  the  administration 
of  their  affairs,  and  in  social  questions. 

It  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury that  we  first  hear  of  trade-unions,  as  we  now 
understand  them.  Prior  to  that  time  there  was 
a  'good  deal  of  oppression,  but  the  workers  never 
appear  to  have  been  able  to  maintain  any  lasting 
combination  against  it,  till,  in  the  eighteenth 

century,  we  hear  of  the  action  taken 

Beffinninffs  ^^  ^^®  tailors,  weavers,  and  various 

•         •    other  classes  of  workers  to  protect 

themselves.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century  the  conditions  of  work  were 
changing,  for  it  was  becoming  differentiated,  and 
classes  of  workers  were  growing  up  who  were  only 
able  to  undertake  a  certain  share  in  the  produc- 
tion of  the  finished  goods.     Cutters,  sewers,  and 
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other  special  classes  of  workers  were  needed  to 
carry  on  tailoring,  and  among  the  weavers  some 
carded  and  others  wove,  while  the  material  in 
both  cases  belonged  to  an  employer.  Therefore 
the  work  was  being  carried  out  by  men  the  ma- 
jority of  whom  could  never  hope  to  rise  to  be 
employers,  who  owned  nothing  but  their  skill, 
ana  whose  interests  were  the  same  as  those  of  all 
the  other  employees  in  the  shop.  Here,  therefore, 
we  get  all  the  essential  elements  for  a  trade-union, 
in  the  existence  of  a  permanent  wage-earning 
class  in  a  trade  sufficiently  skilled  to  render 
the  workers  intelligent  and  alive  to  their  own 
interests.  The  resort  of  these  early  trade-unions 
for  the  redress  of  their  grievances  was  always  to 
the  law;  they  did  not  attempt  to  keep  up  their 
wages  by  their  tmions,  but  used  their  organiza- 
tion to  get  the  laws  put  into  force;  a  compara- 
tively easy  step,  when  the  government  considered 
that  it  was  their  business  to  obtain  for  the  work- 
ers a  **  convenient  proportion  of  their  wages," 
and  when  king  and  House  of  Commons  appear 
to  have  held  on  these  questions  the  workers' 
•'brief." 

It  is  droll  to  the  modem  trade-union  official, 
who  recognizes  the  value  of  machinery  and  wel- 
comes invention,  to  find  the  government  itself 
prohibiting  the  use  of  the  gig  mill  at  the  workers' 
mstance.  But  the  tide  of  invention  and  all  the 
conditions  of  industrial  change  were  not  to  be 
kept  back  by  laws,  and  tho  as  late  as  1756  the 
Glougesterslure  weavers  obtained  a  table  and 
scheme  of  wages  by  which  their  piece-work  prices 
were  to  be  settled  oy  the  justices,  the  act  was  one 
of  the  last  of  this  description  which  was  passed. 
Nor  was  this  scheme  of  long  existence,  for  before 
a  year  was  gone  it  was  repealed,  in  spite  of  the 
workers*  struggle  to  retain  it,  by  the  influence  of 
the  eniployers.  Henceforth  the  workers  peti- 
tioned Farliament  in  vain,  for  tho  the  government 
agreed  with  them  that  their  standard  of  life  was 
lowered,  while  the  production  of  their  labor  was 
enormously  increased,  they  saw  no  way  out  of 
the  difficulty,  and  amid  universal  discontent  and 
frequent  outbreaks,  the  situation  developed  till 
the  beginning  of  the  last  century.  After  1 800  the 
old  poHcy  was  entirely  reversed,  the  laws  giving 
powers  to  fix  wages  were  repealed,  the  laws 
against  combinations  enforced,  and  the  individ- 
ualist school  of  laissez-faire  ruled  supreme. 

For  many  years  there  was  much  oppression 
and  suflfering,  imprisonment  and  heavy  penalties 
were  inflicted  on  the  workers'  leaders  whenever 
trade-unionism  showed  itself,  and  the  organiza- 
tions at  this  date  existed  rather  as  secret  socie- 
ties, with  quaint  oaths  and  strange  mysteries. 
Meanwhile,  however,  the  division  between  labor 
and  capital  was  becoming  complete,  a  *' horizon- 
tal cleavage"  which  created  a  national  wage- 
earning  class  was  taking  place,  and  we  owe  the 
modem  trade-union  movement,  with  its  iden- 
tification of  the  interests  of  the  workers  as  a  class, 
to  the  persecution  of  trade-unionists,  which  did 
not  cease  till  long  after  the  laws  against  com- 
binations had  been  repealed,  for  the  individual- 
istic school  died  hard. 

What  part  had  women  played  in  the  vicissi- 
tudes and  development  of  the  trade-unionist 
movement?  A  very  small  one,  tho  it  is  interest- 
ing to  find  that  in  1827,  when,  after  the  repeal 
of  the  Combination  Laws,  the  Grand  General 
Union  of  the  United  Kingdom  was  being  started 
by  the  cotton-spinners,  the  women  and  girls  were 
urged  by  them  to  form  separate  organizations. 


The  organizations  did  not  last;  but  it  is  appro- 
priate that  what  seems  to  be  one  of  the  earliest 
mdications  of  women's  trade-unions  should  be 
fotmd  in  a  trade  which  on  the  wiser  lines  of 
united  enrolment  includes  now  in  its  member- 
ship two  thirds  of  the  organized  women  of  Eng- 
land. 

The  industrial  interests  of  men  and  women 
are  identical,  and  the  present  status  of  women's 
organization  is,  we  are  convinced,  due  to  the  rec- 
ognition of  this  fact.  About  100,000  women  are 
members  of  the  Lancashire  organizations,  and 
none  are  conducted  with  more  wisdom  or  states- 
manship. 

The  results  are  what  we  should  anticipate. 
Wages  are  at  a  far  higher  ave/age  than  is  usual 
in  trades  where  women  are  largely  employed; 
hours  and  conditions  in  the  cotton  trade  are  no- 
toriously above  the  average;  the  settlement  of 
disputes  is,  as  a  rule,  by  tne  deliberation  of  the 
officials  of  the  opposing  organizations  of  masters 
and  men,  rather  than  by  the  rough-and-ready 
method  of  a  strike.  We  have  in  Lancashire  the 
champion  women's  unions  of  the  world. 

The  same  results  have  not  yet  been  achieved 
outside  Lancashire.  The  total  of  organized 
women  numbers  about  140,000,  and  of  these  the 
50,000  not  already  accotmted  for  are  in  scattered 
unions  all  over  the  countiy,  not  massed  in  one 
district  or  trade,  and  as  the  mem- 

Besnlti  ^rs^P  of  some  of  them  is  very  small, 
numbering  even  as  few  as  fifty  per- 
sons, they  cannot  be  named  with  the 
great  and  stable  Lancashire  organizations.  Apart 
from  Lancashire  the  textile  organizations  of 
Yorkshire,  and  even  of  Scotland,  are  compara- 
tively weak;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the 
textile  center  in  Belfast. 

During  1906  a  remarkable  revival  has  taken 

elace  in  Scotland  and  in  Belfast.  A  lockout  in 
Dundee  has  resulted  in  a  trade-union  of  5,000 
members,  and  struggles  in  Paisley,  Brechin,  and 
elsewhere  are  awakening  the  dormant  interest  in 
trade-unionism,  while  in  Belfast  a  lockout  of 
15,000  operatives  has  also  had  as  its  result  the 
increase  of  the  textile  unions  there. 

As  the  result  of  long  experience,  the  W.  T.  U. 
League  advocates  and  adopts  the  policy  of  or- 
ganizing the  women  with  the  men  in  trade-unions, 
or  where  joint  organization  is  impossible,  in 
closely  affiliated  organizations.  There  are,  how- 
ever, some  examples  in  which  a  women's  imion 
has  been  successful.  Leaving  the  textile  trade 
and  coming  to  those  misceUaneous  trades  in 
which  women  are  employed,  upholstering  pro- 
vides us  with  an  example  of  a  successful  union 
of  purely  female  membership,  for  in  this  trade 
in  Liverpool  the  women  have  gained  a  rise  of 
25.  a  week  throu^  their  organization.  The 
London  Union  of  Women  Cigarmakers,  which 
forms  an  organization  closely  affiliated  with 
the  men's  imion,  tho  not  an  integral  part 
of  it,  furnishes  another  example;  as  does  the 
Leicester  Cigarmakers'  Union,  containing  about 
two  thirds  of  the  number  of  the  trade  in  the  dis- 
trict, of  which  two  thirds  half  are  women.  In 
the  Cigarmakers'  Union  the  trade  feeling  is  so 
strong  that  a  complete  system  of  boycott  is  car- 
ried out  by  the  women,  and  non-unionists  are  not 
tolerated  by  them  in  their  workrooms — a,  new- 
comer and  non-unionist  must  join  the  tinion  or 
relinquish  her  work.  The  felt  hatters  have 
opened  their  ranks  to  women,  and  have  a  consid- 
erable female  membership.     There  has  been  a 
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plucky  attempt  both  throughout  the  boot  and 
shoe  trade,  and  by  the  men  officials  in  the  tailor- 
ing and  in  the  clothiers'  trades,  to  bring  the 
women  workers  into  line  with  the  men.  This 
has  not  yet  been  very  successful,  tho  there  is  a 
good  branch  of  the  first  in  Leicester. 

It  is  clear  that  140,000  women  trade-unionists 
out  of  5,000,000  available  for  organization  is  not 
a  large  proportion.  It  is,  however,  worthy  of 
note  that  at  the  first  Trade  Congress  at  Sheffield 
in  1866  110,000  men  only  were  represented,  and 
the  organization  of  women  dates  from  a  later 
date  than  that  of  men.  The  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  organization  of  women  are  great.  Per- 
manency m  wage-earning  is  held  to  be  a  first 
essential  for  successful  trade  organization,  and 
marriage,  which  frequently  takes  women  out  of 
the  lalx>r  market,  militates  against  this  perma- 
nency so  far  as  women  are  concerned.  There 
has  nevertheless  been  remarkable  progress  in 
trade-unionism  for  women  during  the  last  few 
years.  The  skilled  and  educated  worker,  tele- 
phonists, general  post-office  employees,  shop 
assistants,  telegraphists,  are  organizing.  The 
telephonists'  organization  numbers  1,500,  which 
is  75  per  cent  of  the  total  available  in  London, 
and  100  per  cent  in  some  of  the  big  centers,  such 
as  Manchester.  More  than  two  thirds  of  the 
possible  female  members  in  the  major  establish- 
ment of  the  general  post-office  have  been  en- 
rolled, while  the  shop  assistants'  female  mem- 
bership is  over  15,000.  This  forward  movement 
amon^  the  educated  and  skilled  women  employ- 
ees will  have  a  great  eflfect  in  consolidating  the 
whole  movement  and  giving  it  permanent  sta- 
bility. 

The  women  to  whom  the  work  of  trade  organ- 
ization has  owed  most  in  England  in  the  past  are 
Mrs.  Paterson,  the  foimder  of  the  Women's  Trade- 
Union  League,  and  Lady  Dilke,  its  devoted  sup- 
porter and  finally  its  chairman.  Other  strong 
personalities  have  been  those  of  Mrs.  H.J.  Ten- 
nant,  formerly  superintending  woman  her  Maj- 
esty's inspector  of  factories,  and  the  League  treas- 
urer, Mrs.  Marland  Brodie,  a  textile  worker  and 
League  organizer.  At  present  magnificent  organ- 
izing work  is  being  done  by  the  League  secretary. 
Miss  Macarthur.  Its  debt  to  men  trade-unionists, 
particularly  in  the  textile  trade,  is  very  great. 
Gertrude  M.  Tuckwell, 
Chairman  Women's  Trade-Union  league. 

Rbpbrbncbs:  History  of  Trade- Unionism,  Sidney  Webb, 
(Longmans  &  Co.);  Women  as  Trade-Unionists.  Gcrtrade 
Tuckwell;  Quarterly  Report  of  Women's  Trade-  Unum  League; 
Trade-Umonism  Amongst  Women,  Mary  R.  Macarthur; 
Industrial  Position  of  Women,  Lady  Dilke.  All  these  and 
other  publications  dealing  with  the  industrial  position  of 
'  women  are  to  be  obtained  from  the  office  of  the  Women's 
Trade-Union  League."  Club  Union  Building,  Clerkcnwell 
Road,  E.  C.  London. 

WOMEN  IN  TRADE -UNIONS  (IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES) :  The  presence  of  women  wage- 
workers  in  the  trade-unions  of  the  U.  S.  is  a 
fact  of  very  recent  history;  indeed,  it  is  only 
within  the  last  six  or  eight  years  that  they  have 
been  organized  in  any  considerable  numbers.  It 
is  true  that  from  the  earliest  days  of  American 
factory  industry  women  have  at  times  gone  out 
on  strikes,  following  the  leadership  of  their  men 
associates,  or  acting  independentl3r  upon  their 
own  initiative  and  on  account  of  their  own  griev- 
ances; but  they  have  had  almost  no  part  in  the 
successive  organized  efforts  of  wage-workers  to 
obtain  a  larger  share  of  the  benefits  of  advancing 


civilization.  This  fact  is  not  hard  to  understand. 
The  earlier  labor  agitations  were  largely  political, 
both  in  aims  and  methods,  and  quite  beyond  the 
factory  girl's  range  of  interest,  even  tho  she  was 
a  New  England  schoolmistress.  Moreover,  be- 
fore industry  had  been  completely  taken  out  of 
the  household,  and  before  the  real  social  si^ifi- 
cance  of  the  factory  system  was  recognized, 
women  even  more  generally  than  at  present 
looked  upon  wage-earning  work  as  a  temporary 
occupation,  and  interested  themselves  in  ways 
of  escape  from  it,  rather  than  in  means  of  im- 
proving its  conditions.  Their  indifference  to  the 
purposes  of  the  Labor  movement  was  strength- 
ened by  the  hostile  attitude  of  union- 

Historv  ^^^  toward  female  competitors  in  the 
^  factory  and  the  shop.  This  oppo- 
sition has  given  way,  as  the  men 
have  come  to  recognize  that  women  are  a  per- 
manent factor  in  the  present  system  of  industry, 
and  that  their  competition  is  much  less  danger- 
ous when  they  are  brought  into  the  unions  and 
made  a  definite  and  controllable  element  in  the 
labor  problem.  A  new  and  enlightened  policy 
in  regard  to  women  workers  was  part  of  a  very 
liberal  and  aggressive  program  adopted  by  the 
labor  organizations  about  1890.  From  that  time 
on,  for  several  years,  a  very  significant  trade- 
union  development  took  place,  consisting  in  the 
association  of  local  bodies  to  form  national  unions, 
in  the  growth  in  numbers  and  influence  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  and  in  the  suc- 
cessful agitations  carried  on  by  these  socie- 
ties through  their  organizers.  The  movement, 
checked  by  the  depression  of  1894,  soon  regained 
strength,  and  by  1900  was  going  forward  by  leaps 
and  lx>unds.  In  the  later  period  a  larg[e  number 
of  women  were  brought  mto  the  unions.  In- 
deed, upon  the  whole,  the  organization  of  women 
workers  has  been  a  subsidiary  part  of  the  union 
program,  forced  upon  the  men's  societies  by  the 
necessities  of  the  situation. 

The  American  labor  organizations  of  which 
wage-earning  women  are  a  part  fall  into  four 
groups  of  widelv  differing  importance.  In  the 
first  class  are  the  national  and  so-called  inter- 
national tmions,  which  form  the  chief  elements 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  The  mem- 
bership of  these  bodies  is  organized  into  local 
unions,  which  have  a  large  degree  of  autonomy. 
The  second  group  consists  of  those  local  trade 
and  federal  unions  which  are  directly  connected 
with  the  federation.  They  are  made  up  of  wage- 
earners  in  trades  for  which  there  is  no  national 
organization,  or  of  employees  in  various  indus- 
tries who  cannot  be  gathered  into  trade  locals 
because  of  lack  of  numbers.  To  a  third  class  be- 
long those  unions,  fairly  numerous  in  the  Eastern 
states,  which  have  no  national  or  federal  con- 
nections. The  warring  branches  of  the  declining 
Knights  of  Labor  form  the  fourth  group.  The 
last  three  classes  are  of  comparatively  little  sig- 
nificance in  relation  to  the  subject  in  hand, 
whether  judged  by  numbers,  or  by  the  part 
women  have  played  in  their  history.  For  this 
reason,  and  because  it  is  impossible  to  obtain 
detailed  information  concerning  them,  this  article 
is  confined  to  a  consideration  of  the  national 
trade  organizations,  which  are  the  main  factors  in 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

These  tmions  may  be  considered  in  three 
groups,  the  basis  of  classification  being  the  num- 
bers and  relative  importance  of  women  in  the 
trades;  for  these  facts  vitally  affect  the  strength 
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of  the  union,  the  activity  of  women  in  its  man- 
agement, and  explain  many  of  the  details  of 
its  history.  In  the  first  class  are 
Oroiing  *^ose  organizations  having  jurisdic- 
^  tion  over  industries  in  which  wom- 
en are  but  a  small  part  of  the  total 
number  of  wage- workers,  and  usually  perform 
unskilled  processes.  Owing  to  their  relative  un- 
importance union  men  have  not  considered  it  a 
profitable  policy  to  spend  great  energy  in  bring- 
mg  them  mto  their  organizations.  The  unions 
of  the  Telegraphers,  the  Potters,  the  Bakery  and 
Confectionery  Workers,  the  Meat  Cutters  and 
Butchers,  aiid  the  Hotel  and  Restaurant  Em- 
ployees are  the  chief  organizations  presenting 
these  phenomena.  In  all  of  them  the  proportion 
of  women  organized  is  much  smaller  than  the 
proportion  in  the  trade,  and  in  all  the  women  are 
but  an  insignificant  part  of  the  total  membership 
of  the  union.  In  the  Potters'  Society  they  are 
250  out  of  6,050;  in  that  of  the  Waiters  650  out 
of  4,800;  the  unions  of  women  in  the  packing- 
houses flourished  for  a  short  time  imder  the  fos- 
tering care  of  a  few  social  settlement  workers, 
but  aisap|)eared  when  met  by  the  opposition  of 
the  last  few  years;  the  women  telegraphers  con- 
stitute about  20  per  cent  of  the  persons  in  the 
trade  and  a  much  smaller  proportion  of  the 
membership  of  the  imion.  In  tele^aphy  the 
workers  must  possess  general  intelligence  and 
special  skill,  two  characteristics  favorable  to  the 
development  of  unionism  among  any  set  of 
workers.  The  other  trades  are  filled  by  girls 
who  learn  the  simple  processes  quickly,  and  do 
not  remain  long  in  one  trade,  but  pass  on  to 
something  new.  Under  such  conditions  it  is 
hard  to  maintain  a  union  scale  against  compe- 
tition, and  difficult  to  rouse  interest  for  union 
principles  among  workers  who  are  so  transient 
in  any  one  industry. 

The  second  group  of  unions  consists  of  organ- 
izations which  cover  trades  where  women  work 
in  considerable  numbers  and  are  a  serious  factor 
in  the  labor  problem.  They  may  compete  direct- 
ly with  men;  if  so,  their  presence  is  likely  to  be 
looked  upon  with  jealousy  by  their  brethren, 
who  have  grudgingly  organized  them,  because 
their  competition  outside  the  union  was  dan- 
gerous. In  those  trades  in  which  women's  work 
is  supplementary  to  that  of  men  their  organiza- 
tion has  usually  been  due  to  the  belief  of  the  men 
that  the  cooperation  of  so  large  a  part  of  their 
fellow  workers  was  desirable.  While  the  num- 
ber of  women  printers  in  the  newspaper  and  peri- 
odical offices  is  small,  their  relative  number  in 
the  book  trade  of  certain  places,  especially  in 
V  Boston,  is  so  considerable  that  their  competition 

^  tends  to  seriously  affect  wages.  They  are  not 
organized  in  proportion  to  their  numbers,  being 
perhaps  3,000  out  of  47,000  members  of  the  Ty- 
pographical Union.  They  learn  the  fundamental 
process  of  setting  up  straight  matter  in  a  few 
weeks,  while  men  acquire  proficiency  in  all  parts 
of  the  trade  during  a  four  years'  apprenticeship. 
Women  are  as  accurate  as  the  men,  but  not  so 
swift,  hence  the  policy  of  the  union  in  insisting 
Upon  an  identical  time  scale  for  both  sexes  tends 
to  keep  women  typesetters  out  of  the  union  of- 
fices.    In  places  where  the  imion  scale  does  not 

.^  prevail  they  receive  considerably  less  than  union 
wages.  ThCvSe  facts  have  led  to  ill  feeling  be- 
tween men  and  women  compositors,  which  is  not 
conducive  to  the  progress  of  unionism  among 
the  latter. 


The  unusual  success  of  the  boot  and  shoe 
workers  in  organizing  women  is  due  to  several 
facts:  fair  wages  have  attracted  persons  with 
sufficient  intelligence  to  understand  somewhat 
the  significance  of  imion  principles  and  to  carry 
on  its  work;  there  is  little  competition  and  re- 
sulting jealousy  between  men  and  women  in  the 
trade;  a  closed-shop  policy,  insisted  upon  wher- 
ever it  has  been  possible  to  maintain  it,  has 
forced  many  indifferent  women  into  the  organ- 
ization ;  hig6  dues  and  benefits  have  strengthened 
the  society  and  inspired  the  members  with  a 
sense  of  its  power.  About  one  third  of  the  so- 
ciety's constituency  is  female.  The  Bookbinders' 
Union  resembles  in  its  chief  features  the  organ- 
ization of  the  Boot  and  Shoe  Workers;  but  a 
larger  part  of  the  employees  in  the  trade  are 
women.  Wages  are  lower,  and  union  dues  are 
less  for  women  than  for  men.  Perhaps  two  fifths 
of  the  employees  of  the  tobacco  factories  are 
girls.  The  Tobacco  Workers  adhere  to  a  policy 
of  closed  shops  and  identical  wages  for  women 
and  men,  and  as  a  result  they  have  a  smaller 
proportion  of  women  than  are  found  in  the  open 
shops  where  women's  wages  are  much  lower 
than  men's.  Wherever  the  trust  is  powerful  a 
large  number  of  girls  are  engaged  in  cigarmaking, 
but  they  do  not  constitute  an  important  part 
of  the  Cigar  Workers'  Union,  for  the  non-union 
factories  make  a  much  grater  difference  between 
men's  and  women's  wages  than  that  which  is  al- 
lowed by  the  union,  and  hence  have  a  greater 
incentive  to  employ  women. 

In  those  industries  in  which  women  constitute 
the  majority  of  wage-workers,  unionism  has  not 
made  encouraging  progress,  but  its  failure  can- 
not often  be  attributed  to  this  fact  alone,  for  in 
a  number  of  cases  there  are  present  other  un- 
favorable conditions.  In  the  manufacture  of 
clothing  the  unforttmate  organization  of  the  in- 
dustry, the  nature  of  the  work,  which 
DiffionltiM  ^^^^'^^  it  to  be  carried  on  in  living 
rooms  and  small  shops,  the  compe- 
tition of  ever-increasing  numbers  of 
foreigners,  are  facts  as  fundamental  as  the  pres- 
ence of  large  numbers  of  women.  The  women's 
locals  of  the  United  Garment  Workers  have  been 
formed  largely  under  the  compulsion  of  the  label 
policy,  and  have  been  maintained  by  the  foster- 
ing care  of  the  union's  business  agents.  The 
Ladies'  Garment  Workers  is  a  feeble  association, 
which  is  struggling  against  overwhelming  odds, 
for  to  the  evils  of  the  men's  clothing  trade  there 
is  added  the  misfortune  of  the  trade's  being  pe- 
culiarly subject  to  the  influence  of  season  and 
fashion.  But  a  small  percentage  of  the  employ- 
ees in  the  great  number  of  laundries  scattered 
over  the  country  are  organized  in  the  Shirt, 
Waist,  and  Laundry  Workers'  Union;  this  is 
partly  due  to  the  fact  that,  as  a  rule,  the  workers 
are  not  concentrated  in  large  establishments,  but 
still  more  to  the  large  percentage  of  women  in  the 
trade.  In  the  glove  industry  two  thirds  of  the 
employees  are  women.  The  Glove  Workers' 
Union,  formed  at  the  instigation  of  the  glove- 
cutters*  society,  has  effected  some  improvements 
in  wages  and  conditions,  but  does  not  include 
a  large  part  of  the  women  glove  workers.  The 
failure  of  unionism  among  the  cotton  and  woolen 
factory  operatives  of  the  U.  S.  is  explained  by  a 
consideration  of  the  successive  waves  of  immi- 
grants with  ever  lower  standards  of  living  which 
have  filled  the  ranks  of  the  New  England  indus- 
try, and  of  the  ignorance  and  rural  individualism 
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le  Southern  mill  hands,  together  with  the 
that  about  one  half  the  workers  are  women 
yoimg  girls.  The  United  Textile  Workers 
tniggling  organization  that  seeks  to  include 
-earners  of  all  classes. 

►st  of  the  labor  organizations  with  which 
;n  are  connected  are  fairly  conservative  in 
Y  in  spite  of  the  declarations  of  socialistic 
iples  found  in  their  constitutions.     Two  of 

are  among  the  oldest  and  strongest  unions 
le  country.  In  practically  all  women  are 
tted  upon  the  same  terms  as  men,  have  the 

power  of  voting,  and  are  eligible  to  all  of- 
In  unions  where  women's  wages  are  very 
heir  dues  and  benefits  are  smaller  than  those 
len.  Usually  one  local  is  formed  for  each 
rtment  of  an  industry,  which  results  often 
sociations  composed  entirely  of  one  sex, 
romen's  work  is  to  a  good  degree  supple- 
ary  to  that  of  men.  In  their  own  imions 
sn  act  as  officers,  imless  the  body  is  verv 
,  or  the  members  are  quite  inexperienced, 
•al  national  organizations  support  women 
lizers,  and  in  nearly  all  they  are  sent  as  dele- 
to  conventions,  where  they  serve  upon  the 
mportant  committees.  But  whatever  their 
itutional  rights,  and  whatever  their  nomi- 
ecognition,  the  actual  influence  of  women 
termining  the  general  policy  of  the  unions 
>een  small. 

e  progress  of  labor  organization  among 
sn  has  thus  far  largely  resulted  from  the 
lyting  efforts  of  the  men  in  the  unions,  and 

efforts  have  been  exerted  as  women  were 
a  more  or  less  important  factor  in 
J.  an    industry.     But    the    success    of 

^  women's  unions  is  every^vhere  de- 
pendent upon  the  presence  of  certain 
able  industrial  and  social  conditions.  They 
ikely  to  be  prosperous  in  a  locality  where 
ades  are  well  organized,  and  in  a  trade  in 
1  women's  work  is  supplementary  to,  rather 
competitive  with,  that  of  men.  Women  of 
uparatively  high  standard  of  intelligence 
jf  American  birth  make  the  most  effective 
lists.  The  label  policy  often  forces  indiffer- 
iTomen  into  a  union,  and  is  the  means  by 
1  a  few  vigorous  members  maintain  a  fairly 
ous  local. 

the  conditions  unfavorable  to  development 
ionism  among  female  wage-workers  certain 
are  temporary  and  may  disappear  with  the 
)vement  of  the  organization  of  industry. 
i^  sweated  trades  the  hopelessness,  low  de- 
)f  vitality  and  of  intelligence  resulting  from 
able  wages  and  bad  sanitary  conditions,  are 
ectual  hindrance  to  the  organizing  of  women 
grs.  The  fear  that  the  uniform  scale  for 
5  and  women's  work  demanded  by  certain 
IS  will  result  in  the  displacement  of  the 
er  sex  keeps  women  out  of  some  unions. 

interests  are  not  as  carefully  looked  after 
e  unions  as  those  of  their  brethren,  and  less 

is  made  to  bring  them  into  the  organiza- 
In  some  industries  women's  presence  is 
t,  which  fact  explains  in  part  the  mdifference 
;  men  and  the  failure  of  the  women  to  real- 
leir  importance  in  the  trade, 
re  serious  are  the  following  considerations, 
[  upon  fundamental  facts.  Women  who 
•  become  identified  with  any  trade,  but  pass 

one  industry  to  another  doing  unskilled 
in  each,  can  have  no  real  interest  in  a  trade- 
i.     In  many  occupations  the  girls  are  too 


young  and  untrained  to  consider  their  industrial 
relations  as  a  very  serious  matter.  Women  have 
more  home  interests  than  men,  and  find  there 
diversions  which  men  must  seek  outside,  and 
which  they  find  in  the  activities  of  their  union. 
The  fact  that  a  large  number  of  women  work  to 
earn  the  luxuries,  not  the  necessities,  of  life, 
renders  them  less  ready  to  struggle  for  a  living 
wage.  Often  girls  refuse  to  join  a  union  for 
fear  of  losing  caste  among  their  accjuaintances  by 
openly  identifying  themselves  with  the  wage- 
workers.  Of  more  importance  than  all  other 
considerations  is  the  fact  that  most  women  look 
upon  work  in  the  shop  or  factory  as  a  temporary 
employment  between  school  and  marriage;  this 
naturally  results  in  an  unwillingness  to  sacrifice 
any  present  for  a  future  good,  as  is  often  neces- 
sary in  a  union,  or  to  give  time  and  energy  to 
build  up  an  organization  with  which  they  will  be 
identified  but  a  few  years. 

Wherever  vigorous  organizations  of  women 
have  been  n\aintained,  wages  have  been  increased 
and  many  petty  annoyances  have  been  done 
away  with.  They  have  been  too  much  en- 
grossed with  the  fundamental  matter  of  wages 
to  spend  their  energies  in  struggling  directly  for 
better  sanitary  conditions,  but  the  combined 
labor  forces  of  the  leading  manufacturing  states 
have  been  largely  responsible  for  the  relatively 
high  standards  of  safety  and  hygiene  established 
by  the  factory  codes.  The  union  often  serves 
as  an  educational  and  social  institution,  in  which 
the  working  girl  acquires  a  broader  outlook  on 
life ;  learns  the  lesson  of  subordination  of  self  for 
the  good  of  her  associates;  and  develops  that 
individuality  which  the  factory  life  crushes  out. 

D,  M.  Herron. 

Repbrbhcusi  (Pot  peferences  on  Wormn^s  SufTraffc  and 
Economic  Posit ioti  in  Great  Britain  see  the  articles  undpr 
thcsetitleijj  United  Slates:  Wonmn's St* ffm^,  Mrs,  Us^ry 
Jacobi;  CotnmQti  Sense  Applied  kt  WcmQn's  Su^rage^ 
U&^4).  Mrs.  Heltfti  Johnson:  Woman  aitd  tlw  Repubiie 
(iSrjT)  (anti),  Susan  B.  Anthony,  Ida  H,  Harper,  and 
othcre:  History  of  Woman's  Suffrage  (4  vols.,  iS^i-igoo)^ 
Fmnciit  Parkman;  Sonts  of  ike  Reasons  Against  iVflman's 
Suffrage,  see  also  leaflets  ol  the  Massachusetts  Woman's 
Suftragc  Association,  3  Park  Street,  Boston;  Woman's 
EsoKomu  Pesitien,  August  Bebei;  Woman  in  the  Past, 
Prfii^^Ht.  and  Future  (1803),  Helen  Campbell;  Prisoners  of 
Pmrtiy  and  Jfousehoid  Econothus  (1897),  Gmcc  Dodge  and 
othem;  What  Women  Can  Bam  uB^S),  Charlotte  P, 
(Stetson)  Gilnrnn;  Woman  and  Economics  (jS^g),  Th§ 
Heme  (1903),  PmncU  A.  Kclbr;  Out  of  Work  (1904)^  C, 
Lctoumeau:  Condi ticn  of  Wi>tncn  in  all  f^aces  (French), 
Prof.  T.itcy  M.  ^Imnn:  Ikimi'-iiii:  Sen*ii[e  (1901);  Statistics 
of  Women  cU  Work,  U.  S.  Census  (1907). 

WOMEN'S   TRADE-UNION    LEAGUES:    The 

English  Woman's  Trade- Union  League  is  a  most 
effective  organization,  formed  in  1874,  largely 
through  the  efforts  of  Mrs.  Paterson  aided  by 
Lady  Dilke  and  now  ably  conducted  by  Miss 
Gertrude  M.  Tuckwell  (its  former  secretary  and 
now  its  chairman)  and  Miss  M.  R.  Macarthur,  its 
present  secretary.  It  has  affiliated  with  it  some 
100  societies  and  about  75,000  members.  It 
aims  at  the  organization  of  working  women 
(usually  in  the  same  unions  with  men),  at  in- 
vestigating and  endeavoring  to  right  women's 
trade  wrongs,  and  at  promoting  remedial  legisla- 
tion. Address:  Club  Union  Buildings,  Clerken- 
well  Road,  London,  E.  C. 

In  America  a  National  Woman's  Trade-Union 
League  was  formed  in  1903,  largely  through  the 
efforts  of  Mr.  W.  E.  Walling  and  Mrs.  Mary  K. 
O'Sullivan.  It  has  headquarters  at  present  in 
ChicaTO,  with  Mrs.  Raymond  Robins  as  president 
and  Miss  Annie  E.  Nicholas  as  secretary.    Ad' 
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dress:  275  Lassalle  Street.  The  aims  in  the  main 
are  the  same  as  the  English  League,  but  the 
society  being  very  much  younger  has  by  no  means 
the  strength  of  the  English  League.  There  are 
active  branch  leagues  in  Chicago,  with  Miss  Steg- 
hagen  as  secretary  (same  address  as  the  National 
League);  in  New  York,  with  Miss  Helen  Marot 
as  secretary,  1 1  Waverley  Place;  and  a  less  active 
league  in  Boston,  with  Miss  Emily  Greene  Balch 
of  Wellesley  College  as  president.  A  Woman's 
Union  Label  League  also  exists.  Secretary,  Mrs. 
J.  F.  O'Neill,  565  Dickens  Avenue,  Chicago. 

The  objects  and  platform  of  the  Chicago  Wom- 
an's Trade-Union  League,  which  may  be  taken 
as  a  sample  of  all,  are  as  follows:  i.  O^anization 
of  all  workers  into  trade-imions.  2.  Equal  pay 
for  equal  work.  3.  Eight-hour  dajr.  4.  A  min- 
imum wa^e  scale.  5.  Full  citizenship  for  women. 
6.  All  principles  embodied  in  the  economic  pro- 
gram of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

Object 

The  object  of  this  organization  shall  be  to  pro- 
mote the  interests  of  the  trade  organization  of 
women,  to  forward  labor  leg[islation,  to  assist  the 
local  trade-unions,  and  to  aid  in  the  formation  of 
new  unions  in  all  trades,  especially  where  women 
are  employed,  such  unions  to  be  affiliated  with  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  and  with  their  na- 
tional or  international  organization  if  such  exists. 

In  the  U.  S.  an  important  Inter-Mtmicipal 
Research  Committee  was  organized  in  1904  for 
the  study  of  conditions  affecting  the  welfare  of  the 
unemployed  and  unskilled  workers.  It  is  com- 
posed of  representatives  of  the  following  societies: 
Woman's  Educational  and  Industrial  Union, 
Boston,  Mrs.  Mary  Morton  Kehew,  chairman; 
Woman's  Mimicipal  League,  New  York,  Mrs. 
Richard  Aldrich ;  Research  and  Protective  Asso- 
ciation, Philadelphia,  Mrs.  Wilbur  F.  Hamilton; 
College  Settlements  Association,  Mrs.  Arthur  H. 
Scribner;  Council  of  Jewish  Women,  Miss  Sadie 
American;  National  League  for  Protection  of 
Colored  Women,  William  Jay  Schieffelin.  The 
committee  conducts  a  correspondence  depart- 
ment, ••  Housewives  and  Household  Aids,"  in  the 
Ladies*  Home  Journal.  It  has  given  lai^e  at- 
tention to  the  question  of  domestics,  and  from 
time  to  time  conducts  various  important  in- 
vestigations. Miss  Frances  A.  Kellor  is  the  gen- 
eral director.  Address:  19  East  Twenty-sixth 
Street,  New  York. 

In  Great  Britain  another  important  organiza- 
tion is  the  Woman's  Industrial  Council,  which 
publishes  the  Woman's  Industrial  News.  Secre- 
tary, Miss  Papworth,  7  John  Street,  Adelphi, 
London,  W.  C,  England. 

WOMAN'S  WORK,  CLUBS  FOR:  With 
women's  clubs,  so  far  as  they  are  merely  social, 
literary,  artistic,  scientific,  or  religious,  this  En- 
cyclopedia is  not  directly  concerned,  but  the 
general  movement  and  organization  of  women's 
clubs  is  one  of  the  most  important  and  significant 
of  social  reform.  Women's  political  and  economic 
societies  we  consider  elsewhere  (see  Woman's 
Suffrage,  Woman's  Economic  Position, 
Woman's  Trade-Unions,  etc.),  but  the  larg^e 
majority  of  women's  clubs  do  not  come  under  this 
head.  The  whole  number  of  women's  clubs  in 
the  United  States  is  not  known,  nor  their  mem- 
bership, though  it  is  estimated  at  about  1,000,000. 

Some  5,261  clubs  with  something  like  800,000 
members  (active  and  associate)  are  organized  into 


a  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs.  Of  the 
Federation,  Mrs.  Sarah  S.  Piatt  Decker  of  Denver, 
Colo.,  is  president,  and  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Perkins 
secretary.  Address:  1547  W.  Clinch  Avenue, 
Knoxville,  Tenn. 

The  following,  from  the  Directory  of  Women's 
Clubs  in  America  for  1907,  is  an  approximation 
to  the  number  of  clubs  in  the  different  states  in- 
cluding the  Federation  and  non-Federation  clubs. 
Most  of  the  states  have  State  Federations.  Those 
starred  have  none: 


Statb 


Alabama* 

Alaska* 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia . 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Indian  Territory 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Ma.iiie .  ^ .  . , 

Maryland 

Massachusetts ....;.. 

Michigan . . . , 

MtuneSdU 

MisstssvppL 

Mi&souri 

MonEana.  .  , 

Ncbniska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Mexico*. 

New  Jtrscy 

New  York 

North  Carotina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahonm 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Uuh 

Ve/mont 

Virginia* 

Washin^on 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


^lubs 

Membership 

41 

4 

105 

14 

500 

?^ 

3.925 

i»S 

12,527 

130 

6,000 

Sa 

2.560 

za 

Z.186 

13 

5.000 

«3 

1.030 

57 

S.250 

87 

700 

280 

178 

4.000 

59 

3*6 

12.124 

aso 

7.000 

49 

6,721 

31 

6a6 

114 

4.300 

35 

3.000 

324 

30,000 

182 

15.000 

17a 

7.615 

36 

126 

4,000 

26 

900 

140 

4,360 

I 

170 

80 

4.77S 

4 

246 

X04 

11.617 

234 

42.000 

33 

1. 000 

59 

1.056 

297 

11.500 

79 

2.437 

36 

1.600 

175 

18,000 

?5 

2.397 

64 

2,751 

46 

54 

a.400 

231 

5.82s 

26 

700 

26 

1.911 

2 

54 

88 

a.aio 

20 

62s 

147 

6.200 

32 

757 

WOMEN'S  WAGES:  If  accurate  statistics  of 
men's  wages  do  not  exist  except  for  a  few  trades, 
women's  wages  are  still  less  known.  Nothing 
that  can  be  called  statistics  for  very  recent  years 
exists.  An  investigation  of  woman  and  child 
labor  in  the  United  States  now  in  progress  will 
probably  throw  much  light,  but  at  present  only 
tints  can  'be  given  from  various  sources.  A 
Report  of  the  Census  for  Women  at  Work  (1907) 
gives  only  their  occupations  and  numbers.  For 
earlier  years  we  have  more  information. 

According  to  Dr.  Carroll  D.  Wright,  women's 
wages  in  the  cotton  factories  of  New  England 
averaged  in  1831  from  $2.20  to  $2.60  per  week; 
in  1880  the  average  for  women  ranged 


WftffM      ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^6.37,  and  in  1890  in  the 

^^      entire  U.   S.  it  was  $5-53,  ranging 

from  $3.21  to  $6.42.      The  average 

annual  wa^es  for  women  clerks  in  the  U.  S.  for 

all  industries  was,  in  1890,  $462;  $890  for  men. 

Women  operatives  received  $276. 
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According  to^  Mr.  Wright  (in  the  report  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Labor  lor  1889),  the  following 
was  the  weekly  average  earnings  of  women  in 
indiistries  in  various  cities: 


CiTIBS 

weekly 
earnings 

Atlanta 

%A.OK 

Baltimore 

4.18 

Boston 

5.64 

Brooklyn 

5.76 

Buffalo 

4.27 

Charleston 

4.2a 

Chicago 

5 .74 

4 -SO 

Cleveland 

4.61 

Indianapolis 

4.67 

Louisville 

4.51 

Newark 

5  •  10 

New  Orleans 

4.31 
5.85 

New  York 

Philadelphia 

5 .34 

Providence 

5.51 

Richmond 

3  -93 

St.  Louis 

S.  10 

St.  Paul 

6. 03 

San  Francisco 

6.01 

San  Jos^ 

6.  II 

Savaiimah 

4-99 

All  cities 

5  -34 

The  report  adds: 

Much  is  heard  at  the  present  time  of  the  very  low  wages 
paid  working  women.  It  must  be  clear  that  they  do  not 
rise,  on  the  average,  above  $5  per  week,  or  $5.24.  as  indicated 
by  this  report.  The  summary  by  cities.  Table  XXX,  on 
pages  530  and  531.  would  seem  to  mdicate  that  the  majority 
are  in  receipt  of  fair  wages,  when  the  whole  body  of  working 


quite  a  large  number  (1,212)  earn  from  $100  to  $i<oa  year; 
that  is.  the  earnings  of  these  women,  distributed  by  weeks 
over  the  whole  year,  do  not  amount  to  more  than  $2  or  $3 
per  week.  These  are  the  great  exceptions,  but  the  figures 
tell  a  sad  story,  and  one  is  forced  to  ask  how  women  can  live 
on  such  earnings. 

Part  vii.  of  the  twentieth  report  of  Massa- 
chusetts Labor  Bureau,  1889,  says: 

Of  the  whole  number  of  persons  in  industry.  73.07  pcr 
cent  were  single  and  26.03  per  cent  were  married.  Of  the 
males.  67.60  per  cent  were  single  and  32.31  per  cent  were 
married.  Of  the  females.  88.29  per  cent  were  single  and 
X1.7X  per  cent  were  married.  In  1885  as  compared  with 
1875.  the  increase  in  married  females  was  39.64  per  cent. 

The  females  in  industry  considered  were  at  least  10  years 
of  age.  Those  from  10  to  13  years  of  age  formed  0.13  per 
cent  of  the  total;  from  14  to  19  years  of  age,  23.19  per  cent; 
from  20  to  29  years  of  age.  41.08  per  cent;  from  30  to  39  years 
of  age.  15.05  percent;  40  years  of  age  and  over,  20.55  percent. 

Of  the  total  female  population  from   10  to  13  years  of 

age.  0.55  per  cent  were  engaged  in  gainful  pursuits;  from 

14  to  19  years  of  age,  6i.xi  per  cent;  from 

20  to  29  years  of  age,  59.77  per  cent;  from  30 

Cooditioil    to  39  years  of  age,  30.44  per  cent;  from  40  to 

49  years  of  age,  22.58  per  cent;  from  50  to  59 

years  of  age,  19.79  per  cent;  from  60  to  79 

years  of  age,  21.80  per  cent;  80  years  of  age  and  over.  15.84 

per  cint',  those  whose  ages  were  unknown,  45  per  cent. 

More  than  one  fifth  of  the  women  engaged  in  gainful 
pursuits  in  Bijissachusetts  in  1885  were  unemployed  for  a 
greater  or  less  period  during  the  year. 

The  figures  given  and  comparisons  made  in  relation  to 
births,  marriages,  and  deaths  show  conclusively  that  the 
presence  of  women  in  industry  has  not  decreased  the  number 
of  births  or  marriages,  nor  increased  the  number  of  deaths, 
for  fifty  cities  and  towns,  having  large  percentages  of  women 
at  work,  with  64.39  Per  cent  of  the  total  population,  had  69.09 
per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  births.  69.18  per  cent  of  the 
whole  number  of  marriages,  and  but  63.53  per  cent  of  the 
total  number  of  deaths. 

Of  the  whole  number  of  women  reporting.  6  were  paid  less 
than  $25  per  month;  88.  $25  and  under  $50;  144.  $50  and 
under  $7^;  88.  $75  and  under  $100;  73.  $100  and  under 
$200;  2.  $200  and  under  $300.  and  2  a  salary  in  excess  of 
$300  per  month.  Forty-eight  failed  to  answer  the  questions 
concerning  compensation. 

According  to  **What  Women  Can  Earn*' 
(1898),  written  by  Miss  Grace  Dodge  and  others, 
the  following  are  the  ordinary  city  wages  for  girls 
and  women : 


In  the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes,  $4.50  to 
$12 ;  cotton  goods  (spinners),  $3  to  $6;  (weavers^, 
^3-75  to  $8;  for  typesetters,  $6  to  $12;  the  silk 
industry,  $4.50  to  I7.50;  woolen  manufacturing, 
$3  to  $9. 

In  the  great  stores,  salesgirls,  $4  to  $5;  cash 
girls,  $2  to  $3;  saleswomen,  $8  to  $10.  See  also 
statistics  on  page  1,290. 

Women's  wages  in  Europe  are  much  lower. 
(For  Great  Britain,  see  Woman's  Economic  Posi- 
tion IN  Great  Britain).  In  France,  according 
to  M.  Le  Comte  d'Haussonville,  in  the  preface 
to  M.  Gibon's  ** Employ^  et  Ouvri^es,"  girls'  and 
women's  wages  are  rarely  over  three  to  four 
francs  per  day  (sixty  to  eighty  cents).  In  some 
establishments  they  are  said  to  be  as  low  as  thirty 
cents  per  day.  In  Germany  women  in  factories, 
stores,  and  in  domestic  service  are  carefully  pro- 
tected and  their  wages  are  rising,  yet  often  still 
very  low.  In  the  sweated  home  industries  in 
Berlin  and  elsewhere,  they  receive  often  as  low 
as  two  or  three  cents  per  hour. 

WOODRUFF,  CLINTON  ROGERS:  Secretary 
of  the  National  Municipal  League;  bom  1868, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.;  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  college  and  law  departments.  From 
1897  to  1900  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Legis- 
lature; in  1903  was  special  investigator,  with  the 
Hon.  Charles  J.  Bonaparte,  in  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory; in  1906  appointed  by  Governor  Penny- 
£  acker  registration  commissioner.  Since  1894 
[r.  Woodruff  has  been  actively  identified  with 
the  movement  for  the  improvement  of  municipal 
conditions  in  the  United  States;  served  as  secre- 
tary of  the  Philadelphia  Mtmicipal  League  and 
later  as  its  counsel;  has  also  served  as  secretary 
of  the  National  Mtmicipal  League  since  its  forma- 
tion in  1894;  has  been  actively  and  officially  as- 
sociated with  the  American  Civic  Association, 
Electoral  Reforms  Committee,  and  various  other 
bodies  engaged  in  the  work  of  improving  munic- 
ipal conditions.  Author  of  the  "Personal  Regis- 
tration," amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  Penn- 
sylvania. A  frequent  contributor  to  the  current 
periodicals,  and  editor  of  the  "Proceedings  of  the 
National  Municipal  League."  Address:  703  North 
American  Buildmg,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

WOODS,  ROBERT  ARCHEY:  Head  of  South 
End  House,  Boston;  bom,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  1865; 
graduated  at  Amherst  College,  1886.  Studied  at 
Andover  Seminary,  1886-90.  Resident  of  Tovn- 
bee  Hall,  London,  1890.  One  of  the  founders 
in  1 89 1  of  the  social  settlement  called  Andover 
House,  now  the  South  End  House,  of  which  he 
was  appointed  head  worker,  a  position  he  has 
since  continuously  occupied.  Lecturer  on  sociol- 
ogy at  Andover  Seminary,  18^0-96;  since  then 
lecturer  at  Episcopal  Theological  School,  Cam- 
bridge. Mr.  Woods  has  taken  part  in  many 
movements  for  the  betterment  of  human  con- 
ditions, municipal,  social,  economic,  industrial. 
One  of  his  most  important  services  has  been  the 
editing  of  "The  City  Wilderness"  and  "Amer- 
icans in  Process,"  two  volumes  of  social  studies 
made  by  himself  and  fellow- workers  at  the  South 
End  House.  He  welcomes  all  well-considered 
experiments  toward  democratizing  industry  and 
culture.  Author:  "English  Social  Movements." 
Address:  20  Union  Park,  Boston. 

WOOLLEY,  JOHN  GRANVILLE:  Temperance 
reformer;  bom  CoUinsville,  Ohio,  1850;  gradu- 
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ated  from  Wesleyan  University,  Ohio,  1871; 
A.M.,  1873;  attended  Law  School  University  of 
Michigan,  1872;  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Supreme 
Court  of  Illinois,  1874;  admitted  to  practise  in 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  1885;  practised 
in  New  York  City,  1886;  in  1888  entered  lecture 
field,  and  has  since  spoken  on  the  subject  of 
prohibition  of  the  liquor  traffic  in  the  principal 
English-speakinj?  cities  of  the  world.  In  1 899  be- 
came editor  of  The  New  Voice;  in  1900  was  nom- 
inee of  Prohibition  Party  for  President  of  the 
U.  S.  Mr.  WooUey  considers  the  traffic  in  al- 
coholic drinks  the  greatest  question  in  practical 
politics,  financially,  industrially,  morally,  and  be- 
lieves it  to  be  a  question  not  only  for  the  police 
power  of  the  states,  but  also  for  the  police  power 
of  the  federal  government  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  territories,  and  the  islands ;  and  in 
the  use  of  the  taxing  power  in  the  Department 
of  Internal  Revenue.  Author:  "Seea";  "The 
Sower" ;  "Civilization  by  Faith " ;  "The  Christian 
Citizen";  "A  Lion  Hunter."  Address:  5535 
Cornell  Avenue,  Chicago. 

WOOLMAN,  JOHN:  Philanthropist,  abolition- 
ist; bom  Northampton,  West  Jersey,  1720.  His 
youth  was  spent  on  a  farm,  and  he  lived  by  the 
labor  of  his  hands,  chiefly  as  a  tailor.     Began  his 

Eublic  ministry  at  Mount  Holly,  N.  J.,  about  1742 
y  teaching  poor  and  neglected  children.  As  a 
Friend  (or  Quaker)  he  spent  much  of  his  time 
traveling  and  preaching.  In  a  tract,  "On  the 
Keeping  of  Negroes"  (two  parts,  1 753-1862), 
he  pointed  out  the  dangers  of  slavery.  In  1772 
he  visited  England,  and  died  at  York,  in  that 
year,  of  smallpox.  Channing  considered  his 
**  Journal "  the  purest  and  sweetest  of  autobiogra- 
phies. The  ••Journal"  has  been  published  with 
an  introduction  by  the  poet  Whittier. 

WOOLSEY,  THEODORE  DWIGHT:  Former 
president  of  Yale  College;  bom  New  York,  1801 ; 
graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1820.  Read  law 
m  Philadelphia;  studied  theology  at  Princeton; 
was  tutor  at  Yale,  1823-25;  studied  languages 
abroad,  1827-30;  was  elected  professor  of  Greek 
at  Yale  in  183  a  and  president  in  1846;  resigned 
in  1871.  Author :  "  An  Introduction  to  the  Study 
of  International  Law"  (i860);  '•An  Essay  on  Di- 
vorce and  Divorce  Legislation"  (1869);  "Politi- 
cal Science "  (1877);  "  Communism  and  Social- 
ism" (1879).     Died  in  1889. 

WORKING  WOMEN'S  CLUBS:  A  working 
woman's  club  or  society  is  an  organization  formed 
among  busy  young  women  and  girls  to  secure,  by 
cooperation,  education,  opportunities  of  social 
intercourse,  and  the  development  of  higher  and 
nobler  aims  in  life.  They  are  non-sectarian  and 
self-governing,  and  they  endeavor  as  far  as  pos- 
sible to  meet  their  own  expenses  by  means  of  fees, 
entertainments  given  by  the  members,  sale  of 
articles  made  in  classes,  or  by  good  business  man- 
agement in  the  subletting  of  club  rooms. 

In  most  cases  girls  are  admitted  who  have 
passed  the  age  of  fourteen.  Some  require  the 
indorsement  of  a  club  member  for  admission, 
others  welcome  freely  all  newcomers,  beUeving 
that  the  general  intelligence  and  serious  purpose 
of  the  other  members  will  exclude  the  unworthy. 

The  fees  in  clubs  vary  from  ten  cents  to  twenty- 
five  cents  a  month,  while  in  some  clubs  yearly 
fees  of  $  I  or  $  1 .  50  are  preferred . 

Edith  M.  Howbs. 


WORKMEN'S  SECRETARIATES:  Legal  aid 
bureaus  in  (jermany,  organized  and  managed  by 
working  men. 

The  Social  Democrats  early  saw  the  vast  ad- 
vantage which  the  new  laws,  particularly  those 
on  imperial  insurance,  gave  their  comradles,  and 
the  more  intelligent  among  them  studied  these 
laws  not  only  with  a  view  for  their  own  benefit, 
but  for  that  of  their  fellow  workers.  These  men 
gave  their  free  evenings  to  the  instruction  of  their 
comrades  in  points  of  law,  to  advise  them  in  par- 
ticular cases,  etc.  The  work  soon  grew  to  such 
dimensions  in  the  larger  cities,  that  permanent 
secretaries  had  to  be  appointed  to  attend  to  the 
manifold  duties  of  the  office,  and  to  devote  their 
whole  time  to  it. 

The  usefulness  of  these  bureaus  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  fact  that  thirty-two  of  them  re- 
ported 105,679  visitors  and  advice  given  on  197,- 
927  subjects  on  different  aspects  of  law  in  a  single 
year.  One  bureau  of  Cologne  advised  14,824 
people  in  1904.  A  further  proof  of  the  imjx)r- 
tance  of  this  institution  is  the  fact  that  a  Central 
Workmen's  Secretariate  was  established  in  Berlin, 
April  I,  1903,  as  a  sort  of  clearing-house  for  the 
numerous  local  bureaus.  They  have  rapidly 
grown  in  number,  as  they  have  extended  their 
sphere  of  usefulness.  The  Roman  Catholics  had 
sixty- two  in  1905;  the  Protestants  have  fewer. 
The  most  numerous,  running  into  several  hun- 
dreds, are  those  of  the  Social  Democrats.  The 
first  one  was  established  in  Nuremberg,  1891 ;  it 
worked  so  well  that  the  Social  Democrats  saw  in 
it  a  powerful  weapon  for  benefiting  their  com- 
rades, and  for  makmg  propaganda  for  their  parti- 
zan  politics,  that  they  have  created  new  ones  in 
every  industrial  center,  altho  advice  is  usually 
given  free  to  all  comers,  whether  trade-unionists 
of  the  Social  Democratic  type,  of  other  associa- 
tions, or  not  union  men  at  all. 

WORLD'S  YOUNG  WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATION,  THE:  To  Great  Britain  is  due 
the  credit  of  having  the  first  organization  which 
bore  the  name  Young  Women's  Christian  Associ- 
ation. 

This  was  founded  in  1884.  And  out  of  that 
root  has  grown  the  mighty  tree  whose  branches 
now  throw  their  protecting  shade  over  Europe, 
America,  Africa,  Asia,  and  even  far-off  Australasia. 

It  is  a  comprehensive  work,  yet  one  neither 
impractical  nor  impossible,  as  the  present  number 
of  7,000  branches  in  nearly  every  coimtry  of  the 
civilized  world  will  show.  Each  country  has  the 
responsibiUty  of  arranging  its  own  details,  and 
modifying  or  adjusting  details  to  the  local  condi- 
tions, but  the  fourfold  aim  and  symmetrical  de- 
velopment is  everywhere  kept  in  view.  Such  a 
work  can  justly  claim  the  interest  and  coopera- 
tion of  women  of  all  ranks  and  conditions. 

The  central  point  around  which  all  work  cen- 
ters is  an  Institute  or  a  Home.  Here  the  four- 
fold work — physical,  intellectual,  social,  and 
spiritual — is  done. 

Executive  Committee. — Mrs.  G.  W.  Campbell 
(president),  Mrs.  J.  H.  Tritton,  the  Hon.  E.  Xin- 
naird  (\Hce-presidents) ,  Miss  Morley  (treasurer), 
Miss  Clarissa  H.  Spencer  (general  secretary), 
Miss  Ethel  Stevenson  (corresponding  secretary). 
Office'.  26,  George  Street,  Hanover  Square,  Lon- 
don, W. 

WRIGHT,  CARROLL  DAVIDSON:  Former 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Labor;  president 
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College,  Worcester,  Mass.;  bom  1840; 
in  common  schools  and  academy  of 
ton,  N.  H.,  high  school  at  Reading, 
;ademies  at  Alstead,  N.  H.,  and  Ches- 
taught  school  in  Langdon,  N.  H.,  and 
aces.  Au^.,  1862,  enlisted  as  private 
eenth  Regiment,  New  Hampshire  Vol- 
was  promoted  in  1863  to  the  adju- 
id  in  1864  to  thie  colonelcy  of  the  regi- 
.  account  of  ill  health  resigned  in  March, 
tudied  law,  was  admitteof  to  the  bar  in 
^.  H.;  began  practise  in  Boston,  Mass., 
jcted  to  state  Senate  of  Massachusetts 
;rms  of  1872-73.  In  June,  1873,  he  was 
d  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of 
f  Massachusetts;  in  Jan.,  1885,  U.  S. 
ioner  of  Labor,  holding  that  position 
)5.  By  special  act  of  Congress  in  1803 
E^nated  by  the  president  to  close  up  tne 
census,  and  served  in  that  capacity  until 
erved  as  member  and  recorder  of  the 
Xe  Coal  Strike  Commission  appointed  by 
t  Roosevelt  in  1902;  1902  elected  presi- 
Z\3lt\c  College,  Worcester,  Mass.;  univer- 
irer  at  Harvard,  Johns  Hopkins,  North- 
Illinois,  and  has  lectured  at  Dartmouth, 
years  was  on  the  faculty  of  the  Catholic 
tv  of  America,  and  served  for  several 
the  faculty  of  the  George  Washington 
ty  at  Washington.  Mr.  Wright  believes 
itical  economy  should  be  enriched  by 
vith  ethical  questions;  and  that  all  social 
rows  out  of  new  conditions,  and  must  be 
from  an  evolutionary  standpoint,  ethics 
ig  in  the  treatment.  Author  of,  among 
ritings:  "Industrial  Evolution  of  the 
(1887) ;  "Outline  of  Practical  Sociology" 
'Ethical  Phases  of  the  Labor  Question" ; 
lattles  of  Labor"  (1896);  and  many 
ts  on  social  and  economic  topics;  has 
pared  some  sixty  volumes  of  official 
;.      Address:    Clark   College,  Worcester, 


!:OFF,  WALTER  AUGUSTUS:  Professor 
;al economy;  born  Mainpuri,  India,  1865; 
luated  from  Princeton  University,  1888; 
duate  work  Princeton,  1888-89;  the 
J  year  studied  and  traveled  abroad;  in 
at  he  might  study  at  close  range  the 
cal  and  economic  conditions  of  wage- 
in  America,  he  became  a  wage-earner 
and  during  a  period  of  eighteen  months 
day's  labor  and  worked  his  way  from 
cut  to  California;  spent  1893-94  as  pri- 
Dr,  and  traveled  twice  around  the  world. 
id  social  science  fellow,  Princeton,  1894; 
on  sociology,  1895;  assistant  professor 
;al  economy,  1898;  member  of  American 
ic  Association  and  American  Academy 
cal  and  Social  Science.  In  economics 
ikoff  is  a  conservative;  in  social  reform. 
Author  of  • '  The  Workers — the  East ' ' ; 
/orkers — the  West";  "A  Day  with  a 
and  Other  Days."     Address:  Princeton, 


.IF,  JOHN:  Wyclif,  the  great  English  re- 
never  lost  himself  in  purely  political 
It  was  only  in  matters  of  a  mixed  eccle- 
and  political  kind  that  he  concerned 
His  one  absorbing  aim  was  to  reform 
rch  and  purify  it  by  leading  back  to  a 
1  of  apostolic  poverty.      Yet  while  his 


conclusions  were  immediately  concerned  with 
the  ecclesiastical  situation,  they  have  a  soci- 
ological bearing  and  show  even  a  socialistic 
tendency. 

In  his  strictures  against  Church  endowments 
and  papal  disabilities  imposed  on  those  who  with- 
held their  goods  from  the  Church,  his  main  point 
is  that  no  man  can  grant  anything  to  another 
and  to  his  descendants  in  perpetuity,  since  pos- 
session and  the  right  to  possess  depend  upon  a 
man's  being  in  a  state  of  grace.  The  ar^ment 
seems  to  be  an  accommodated  one,  growmg  out 
of  his  championship  of  the  nation's  independence 
of  the  Roman  hierarchy,  for  he  arrives  straight- 
way at  the  conclusion  that  if  the  Church  fail  in 
its  duty  the  temporal  lords  may  deprive  it  of 
its  temporal  possessions,  the  judgment  of  such 
failure  lying  not  with  the  theologian  but  with 
the  civil  politician.  Nevertheless  this  position 
is  the  groundwork  of  his  Latin  treatises  entitled 
*'De  Dominio  Divino,"  "On  the  Lordshij?  of 
God,**  and  *'De  Civili  Dominio,"  "On  Civil  Lord- 
ship:* 

In  these  two  works  his  thesis  is  that  lordship 
depends  upon  service.  Here  we  find  the  princi- 
ple of  the  dependence  of  the  individual  soul  upon 
God  alone,  which  distinguishes  Wyclif *s  from  any 
other  system  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  which  strikes 
at  the  heart  of  privilege.  He  maintains  that 
no  one  in  mortal  sin  has  any  right  to  any  gift  of 
God.  He  adopts  the  doctrine  of  Augustine, 
who  had  said,  "Sin  is  nothing  and  men  when  they 
sin  become  nothing,"  and  he  argues  that  as  sin- 
ners are  really  nothing,  they  of  course  can  pos- 
sess nothing.  Such  possession  as  the  wicked 
have  is  not  possession  at  all,  but  they  only  occupy 
for  a  time  that  which  they  have  unrighteously 
usurped  or  stolen  from  the  righteous,  who  are 
lord  of  all  things.  Even  when  the  righteous  are 
afflicted  in  this  life,  they  still  have  true  posses- 
sion of  the  whole  universe,  inasmuch  as  "all 
thines  work  together  for  good"  to  them. 

WycUf  transfers  this  conception  from  the  relig- 
ious to  the  political  sphere.  The  rank  which  a 
man  has  in  the  eyes  of  God  must  involve  his  rank 
in  the  eyes  of  men.  He  pursues  his  doctrine  to 
the  logical  conclusion  that  as  there  are  many  right- 
eous, and  each  is  lord  of  the  universe,  all  goods 
must  necessarily  be  held  in  common.  He  avows 
this  doctrine  of  community  without  doubt  or 
hesitation.  And  yet  from  several  guarded  sen- 
tences it  would  appear  that  he  does  not  favor  a 
communistic  reorganization  of  society  for  the 
present,  but  only  looks  forward  to  it  as  a  future 
ideal. 

The  possibility  of  mischief  under  such  teach- 
ings is  very  apparent.  It  is  not  for  man  to  judge 
against  man,  since  the  personal  equation  is  never 
to  be  depended  on.  The  rich  man  will  accept 
his  prosperity  as  evidence  that  he  is  righteous, 
as  with  the  ancient  Jews.  The  poor  man  very 
easily  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  he  is  the 
only  righteous  man  and  that  the  possessing 
classes  are  unrighteous  and  therefore  may  be  de- 
prived of  their  lordship.  Wyclif  recognized  this 
danger  and  warns  against  the  resort  to  force 
except  it  be  likely  to  put  an  end  to  tyranny. 
And  yet  while  it  seems  certain  that  Wyclif 
had  no  connection  with  the  Peasants'  War,  and 
that  he  sincerely  deprecated  it,  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  John  Ball  and  Wat  Tyler  found 
justification  for  the  outbreak  they  headed  in  the 
teachings  of  the  great  divine. 

Paul  Moorb  Strayer. 


Youn^  Men's 
Zueblin,  Charles 
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YOUNG   MEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION: 

Formed  (London)  1844,  under  the  leadership  in 
England  of  Sir  George  Williams,  and  in  North 
America  of  the  North  American  International 
Committee  (1854);  on  a  specific  Christian  basis, 
its  object  is  the  physical,  mental,  social,  and 
spiritual  benefit  (a)  of  its  members,  (6)  of  young 
men  in  general,  (c)  of  boys,  the  young  men  of 
tx>-morrow.  Associations  in  the  world,  8,332,  of 
which  1,868  are  in  North  America.  The  total 
membership  of  these  North  American  associa- 
tions is  405,789;  they  occupy  552  buildings  of 
their  own,  valued  at  $30,857,4^0.  They  have 
36,293  young  men  as  students  m  evening  edu- 
cational classes,  153,473  in  their  physical  de- 
partments, and  nearly  74,478  in  Bible  classes. 
Thev  employ  2,3^9  general  secretaries  and  other 
paid  officials,  and  expended  last  year- for  current 
expenses — local,  state,  and  international — $5,- 
3 14,028.  North  America  contains  approximately 
one  quarter  of  the  total  number  01  associations 
in  the  world,  one  half  of  the  total  membership, 
three  quarters  of  the  total  number  of  employed 
officers,  and  three  quarters  of  the  total  value  of 
buildings  and  equipment.  This  statement  of  the 
relative  standing  of  the  American  movement  is 
essential  to  the  recognition  of  its  real  position  of 
leadership,  a  leadership  also  signally  manifested 
in  the  extension  of  its  work  to  non-Christian 
lands  in  other  continents.     International  Com- 


mittee,  office  No.  3  West  Twenty-ninth  Street, 
New  York.  General  Secretary,  Richard  C.  Morse. 
This  committee  is  the  general  executive  of  the 
associations  of  North  America.  It  consists  of 
fifty-four  representative  Christian  laymen  and 
employs  a  force  of  fifty  secretaries  in  the  home 
and  fift;y  in  the  foreign  field.  In  conjunction 
with  thirty-six  state  and  provincial  committees 
it  has  promoted  every  phase  of  work  just  de- 
scribed, and  has  been  a  leading  factor  in  extend- 
ing the  movement  among  railroad  and  other 
industrial  men,  students,  soldiers,  sailors,  and  ne- 
groes. World's  Committee,  office  No.  3  rue  Gen- 
eral Durant,  Geneva,  Switzerland.  General  Secre- 
taries, C.  Fremoud  and  C.  Phildius. 


YOUNG  WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCU- 
TION  (see  also  World's  Y.  W.  C.  A.) :  In  the 
United  States,  the  organization  was  formed  1858 
as  the  *' Ladies*  Christian  Union."  By  187 1 
there  were  thirty  Y.  W.  C.  A.'s  in  the  U.  S.,  and 
an  International  Board  was  developed.  In  1886 
another  national  organization  was  started  under 
the  same  name  with  the  special  object  of  es- 
tablishing Y.  W.  C.  A.'s  in  schools  and  coU^^es. 
In  1906  the  two  orc^anizations  came  together. 
National  President,  Miss  Grace  H.  Dodge;  Secre- 
tary, Mrs.  Wm.  Rossiter,  125  East  Twenty- 
second  Street,  New  York. 


ZACHER,  GEORGE:  Director  of  Imperial 
Statistical  Department;  bom  1854,  Kdnigsberg, 
East  Prussia.  Traveled  for  the  purpose  of  social 
study  in  Europe  and  America  in  the  years  1887, 
1906-7,  and  1904,  and  in  the  years  1895,  1903  and 
1905  made  special  journeys  to  Africa  for  the 
purpose.  Has  written  many  articles  on  concil- 
iation and  arbitration,  strikes  and  lockouts,  out- 
of-work  insurance,  etc.  Dr.  Zacher  believes 
that  social  reform,  if  it  is  to  be  successful,  must  be 
based  upon  the  combination  of  self-help  and  State 
aid;  private  initiative  and  State  interference. 
Author:  "Working  Men's  Movement  and  Social 
Reform  in  Germany";  ** Guide  for  Women's  In- 
surance in  Germany";  "Die  Arbeiter  Versich- 
enmg  im  Auslande";  "Handworterbuch  der 
Staatswissenschaften."  Address:  W.  I.  Pots- 
damer  Strasse  134a,  Berlin,  Germany. 

ZOAR:  The  communistic  settlement  of  Zoar 
was  founded  in  181 7  by  a  sect  from  Wurttem- 
berg,  in  Germany,  called  Separatists.  The 
communistic  element,  however,  was  an  after- 
thought, only  dating  from  181 9.  Objection  to 
war  and  to  the  formalities  of  the  established  re- 
ligion, coupled  with  a  warm  welcome  from  the 
Quakers  of  Philadelphia,  seem  to  have  drawn 
them  from  Germany.  Joseph  Baumeler  was  their 
main  leader  till  his  death  in  1853.  They  allowed 
marriage,  maintained  isLmiXy  fife,  and  seemed 
broader  in  their  religious  views  than  most  of 
the  German  communistic  sects  of  America.  Ac- 
cording to  Professor  Ely's  "The  Labor  Move- 
ment in  America"  (1886),  they  then  owned  sev- 
eral thousand  acres  of  land,  had  several  manu- 


facturing establishments,  and  property  valued 
at  $1,500,000,  with  a  membership  of  390  souls. 
They  gradually  grew  however,  smaller  in  number, 
and  more  like  a  rich  corporation  than  a  com- 
munity, till  they  finally  dissolved  as  a  com- 
munity in  1898. 

ZUEBLnf,  CHARLES:  Professor  of  sociology. 
University  of  Chicago;  bom  Pendleton,  Ind., 
1866;  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Phila- 
delphia, University  of  Pennsylvania,  Northwest- 
em  University  (Ph.B.,  1887),  Yale  University 
(D.B.,  1889),  and  the  University  of  Leipzig. 
Established,  1891,  the  Northwestern  University 
Settlement  in  Chicago,  and  in  the  same  year  or- 
ganized the  Chicago  Society  for  University  Exten- 
sion. In  1892  was  appointed  instructor  in  soci- 
ology in  the  University  of  Chicago.  For  sever^ 
years   thereafter   specialized   on    English   social 

S"  uestions,  spending  successive  vacations  in  Great 
Iritain.  A  meml^r  of  the  London  Fabian  So- 
ciety, with  whose  views  he  is  in  general  sym- 
pathy. Early  made  the  acquaintance  of  etmcal 
culture  lecturers  and  societies  in  England,  Ger- 
many, Switzerland,  and  America,  and  has  lec- 
tured for  many  of  the  American  societies;  has 
also  lectured  in  university  extension  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  coast.  During  the  last 
ten  years  has  specialized  in  municipal  sociology 
with  special  reference  to  American  cities.  Mr. 
Zueblin  has  written  many  articles  and  reviews 
for  the  sociological  and  economic  journals.  Au- 
thor: ** American  Municipal  Progress";  ** A  Dec- 
ade of  Civic  Development."  Address:  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111. 
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Abandoned  Farms,  x 
Abbott.  Leonard  D..  a.  67 
Abbott,  Lyman,  b.  i;  q.  197;  q.  609 
Aberdeen,  Countess  of.  b.  i 
Abolition  Movement,  x.  iiaa 
Aborigines  Protective  Society,  The,  3 
Abraham,  William,  b.  3 
Absenteeism.  3 
Abstinence,  Reward  of,  4 
Accidents.  Industrial,  4 

Insurance.  4.  617 

Prevention  of,  463 

Railways.  1036.  104  7 
Actors'  Church  Alliance,  7 
Actors'  Church  Union.  7 
Adams,  Bristow,  a.  496 
Adams,  Charles  Francis,  q.  323 
Adams.  Francis,  b.  7 
Adams,  T.  S.,  q.  278 
(^   Addams  Jane,  b.  7;  Q.  405;  q.  587;  q. 
1 106 
Adderley,  Hon.  and  Rev.  James  Gran- 
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Adler,  Felix,  b.  8 
Adler,  Nettie,  a.  185 
Adler,  Victor,  b.  8 
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Agriculture,  X3.  969 
Wa^es,  xa66.  xa7i 

Aladyin.  Alexis,  b.  a8 

Alaska,  a8 

Albertson,  Ralph,  a.  306 

Albrecht.  b.  a8 

Albrecht,  Theodor  C,  b.  a8 

Alcholic  Liquors,  717 

Alden,  Percy,  b.  a8;  q.  aa4;  a.  678 

Allan.  William,  b.  a8 

Allemane,  Jean.  b.  39 

Allen.  Charles  Grant  Blairiindie.  b.  29 

Alms  Houses,  915 

Altgeld,  John  P..  b.  39;  q.  166 
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American  Social  Science  Association,  39 

American  Statistical  Association,  40 
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Blind  Asylums,  36a 
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Broadhurst,  Henry,  b.  132 

Brockway,  Zebulon  Reed.  b.  13  a 
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Brown,  John,  b.  134 

Brown,  W.  Henry,  a.  305 
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Building  and  Loan  Association.  139 
Building  Trades,  Unions  in  the,  X40 
Buonarroti,  Philippo,  b.  141 
Bureau  of  Economic  Research,  141. 
Burgess,  Joseph,  b.  141 
Burgess,  Professor,  q.  xx6o 
Bunal  Societies.  141 
Burke,  g.  1159 
Btirkli.  Kari.  b.  X4a 
Bums.  Dawson,  q.  7ao 
Bums.  John,  b.  142;  q.  xa44;  Q-  i^ASl 
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Burrows,  Herbert,  b.  143 
Burt,  Thomas,  b.  143 
Business  Failures.  474 

Fraudulent,  334 
Butler,  Benjamm  P.,  b.  X4t 


Cabet,  titieime.  b.  143 
Cadburv,  (George,  b.  X43 
Caird.  Dr.  Edward,  q.  780 
Caimes.  John  Elliot,  b.  143;  907 
Calvin.  Tohn.  b.  144 
Campbell-Baimerman,  Hon.  Henry,  a. 
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Campanella,  Tommaso,  b.  144 
Campbell,  Helen  Stuart,  b.  144 
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CeUarius,  H.  F.,  a.  X36 
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Chartism,  150 

Chase,  John  Calvin,  b.  x6x 
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Cherbuliez,  Antoine  Elys^,  b.  x6a 

Chevalier,  Michel,  b.  x6a 

Cheysson,  Emile,  b.  263 

Chicago,  163 

Corruption,  321,  75)6 
Land  Values,  X190 
Packing  Houses,  86  x 
Prostitution,  979 

Chicago  Anarchists.  165 

Chicago  Institute  of  Social  Science,  iioi 
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Child  Labor,  170 

Child  Labor  Laws,  x73 

Child,  Lydia  Maria,  b.  168 

Child  Prostitution,  98  x 

Children's  Aid  Society,  X28,  187 

China,  x88.  260 

Chinese  in  the  United  States,  193 
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Christ  and  Social  Reform.  196 
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Christian  0>mmunism,  X98 

Christian  Socialism,  X07.  X98.  296 

Christian  Socialist  Fellowship.  205 

Christian  Socialists.  The  Society  of,  203, 
aos 

Christian  Social  Union,  aos 
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Christianity  and  Social  Reform,  aos 

Christian  Sociology,  ao9 

Church  Army,  2 1  x 
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ment of  the .  Interests  of  Labor, 
axx 

Church,  Medieval.  ax6 

(Church  and  Social  Reform,  21a 

Church  and  Woman,  a  14 

Church  and  the  Working  Class,  a  14 

Church.  The  Modem,  a  19 

Church  and  the  Reform  Workers,  aa  i 
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(Church  Socialist  Leasnie,  aas 
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Cigar-Makers'  International  Union.  ss6 

Cincinnati,  aa; 


.  2441  a,  1099 


Cities,  aa8:  Statistics  of,  335 

S40  Municipal  Ownership.   Progress. 
Reform;  also  Corruption 
Citizens*     Industrial     Association     of 

America,  a 37 
City  and  Suburban  Hoixies  Co.,  s8a 
Civic  Federation.  807,  xoo6 
Civil  Service  Reform.  338 
Civil   Service   Retirement   Association, 

Clark.  Edwaid  ETaalua,  b.  J4x 

Clark*  John  Bates,  b.  14 2 

Clark.  Lindley  D.^  »»  445 

Clark.  Hon,  Walter,  q.  a8o 

Clarke.  Albert,  a.  986 

Clarice,  Lady  Janet,  b.  143 

Clarke.  Willinia.  q.  151;  q.  aoo;  q.  743 

Clarkson,  Thomas,  b.  aia 

Clergy  of  the  Middle  Ages,  317 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  aii 

Clifford,  Dr.  John,  b. 

Closed  Shop,  851 

Clothing.  4S7 

Clubs,  Men  and  Boys'.  344 

Ciynes,  J.  R..  b.  345 

Coal  Industry,  345 

Coal  Lands.  770,  fo6o 

Coal  Strike  oC  1901.  t47 

Cobdeo  Club,  34S 

Cobden.  Richard.  K  J48 

Coeducation,  748 

Cctur  D'Alene*  Slrikea  at,  150 

Coffee  Housfs.  351 

Coghlan.  Timothy  Augustine,  b.  asx 
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Cohn,  Gustav,  b.  x$a;  q.  £93 

Coinage.  7  78 

Colt.  Stanton^  b.  j|a 

Colbert,  Jean  Baptiste.  353 

Colins.  Baitm  de,  b.  352 

Collectivism.  353 

CollecLivist  Society,  7$ 3 

CoUeg|ie5  of  the  United  States.  4a6 

Colonies  (Labor),  678 

John  Riim'=  on,   IJ46 
C'- ! n -:^ .  ■  .■  =  1;  •.■..-..: n* t  ive  Company,  353 
Colwell,  Stephen,  b.  asj 
Combination.  Railway,  loag 

Workmans',  377,  xaja 
Cotximerce,  a54,  asS 

Corruption  of ,  3 16 
Commerce  and  Labor  Department,  358 
Coiximons,  a6x 
Commons,  House  of,  869 
Commons,  John  Rogers,  b.  a6i;  a.  140; 

q.  390;  a.  xa33;  a.  X338 
Commune,    CommunaUsm,    and    Com- 

munartls,  s6i 
Coininuniain.  363 
Commtinist  Anarchists,  T086 
Commuiiitiea  in  Amenca.  364 
Competition,  a6^ 
Compulsorj^  Arbitration,  368 
Compulsory  Voting.  269 
ConnstockT  Anthony,  b,  ^60 
Comte.  Isidore  Augnste  Marie  Francois 

Xavier.  b.  369 
Concentration  of  Wealth,  1380 
Conciliation.  Industrial,  58 
Conference  of  Charities  and  Corrections. 

159 
Congestion    of    Population,    834,    854, 

X134 
Congo  Question,  370,  1133 
Congregational  Church,  373 
Congress,  374,  370 
Conklin^  Alfred  K.,  q.  868 
Conner.  J[.  £.,  q.  909 
Conrad,  Johannes  C,  b.  376 
Conseib  des  Prud'homm^,  6x 
Conservative  Party,  X347 
Consid^rant,  Victor  Prosper,  b.  376 
Conspiracies,  376,  X3^3 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  378 
Constitutionalism,  a8a,  487 
Consumption.  387 

Tuberculosis,  365,  1339 
Consumers'  League.  176,  386 
Contraction    and    Expansion    of    Cur- 
rency. 389,  350 
Contract  Labor,  387 
Convict  Labor,  391 
Cook,  Edwin,  q.  X078 
Cooldng-Schools,  394 
Copeland,  Wilbur  F.,  a.  xx64 
Cooperation.  394 
Cooperative  Agnculturc,  305 
Coopexative  Association  of  America,  306 
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308 
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Cooper,  Thomas,  b.  3x9 
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cil. 313 
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Corporation  Lawyers,  665 
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Corruption  oi,  316 

Corruption,  230,  316,  Sox 

Corrupt  Elections.  318 

Corrupt  Pxm:tises  Acts.  337 

Cost  of  Living,  456.  951,  X366 

Cost  of  Crime.  335 

Cotton.  36,  338 

Coulanges,  Pustel  De.  b.  339 
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Courcelle-Seneuil.  Jean  Gustave.  b.  339 

Courts,  Judicial,  663 

Coxey,  Jacob  Selcher.  and  "Coxeyism," 
339 

Cramer^rank  F.  H.,  a.  X93:  a.  380 

Crane,  Walter,  q.  67;  b.  330 

Credit,  ^3  x 


credit,  ^3  X 
Cremation,  ^^x 
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Crime,  333 
~  •    •  lal  / 


iiam  Randall,  b.  333 


Criminal  Anthropology,  341 
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Crittenden.  Charles  Nelson,  b.  343 

Crooks,  William,  b.  343 
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Crosby.  Ernest  Howard,  b.  343;  q.  600: 

a.    1333 

Crosoer,  George,  a.  698;  a.  699 
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Cruger,  Hans.  b.  343 
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Curfew.  808 
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Death  Penalty.  363 
Death-Rates.  t6t,  630 
Debasement  dt  Currency.  778 
Debs.  Eugene  Victor,  b.  367 
Debt.  353.  492<  969 
De  Coun.  Baron,  b.  45  a 
Doreneration,  367 

Physical.  893 
De  Laveleye.  9.  9c  3 
De  Leon.  Daniel,  b.  369 
Demand  and  Supply,  369 
Deming,  Horace  E.,  q.  953 


Democracy.  370 
Democratic  F^r 
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Demonetisation  of  Silver.  xx3.  353 

Demorest.  W.  Jeimings.  379 

DenxBon.  Edward,  b.  380 

Denmark,  380 

Dennis,  Hector,  b.  380 

Density  of  Population,  834 
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De  Tocqueville,  q.  371.  37a.  373 

Departments  of  U.  S.  Government.  378 

Deville,  q.  1x35 

Devine,  Kdward  T..  a.  159;  b.  383;  q. 
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Discrimination.  RaDway.  xoto 
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Diversified  Industry,  515 
Division  of  Labor,  390 
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Doxmelly.  Ignatius,  b.  406 
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Douglas.  Frederick,  b.  406 
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Dow.  Neal.  b.  406 
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Dtmcan,  James,  b.  408 
Dtmcker.  Franz.  408 
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Dtmoyer,  Charles,  408 
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Edtvards,  John,  a.  721 
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HI  be  rf  eld  System,  438 
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Elective  Ai^inities,  4S4 
Electoral  Co]l1e£e,  44a 
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Electricity,  440 
Elliot,  EbeneEer,  h.  44  t 
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Ellis,  Henry  Havelock.  b.  441 
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Employer's  Liability,  445 
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Enfantin.  Prosper,  d.  448 
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Law  of,  456 
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Expenditures.  456 
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Exports,  354,  751.  969 
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System,  47  j 
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Fraud u lent,  334 
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Fair  Trade,  476 
Falkner,  Roland  Poat,  b.  476 
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Family,  a 06,  476 
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Federal  Government.  486 
FedeTal  Party,  487 
Federalism,  48  7 
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Pelloflfs,  George  Emory,  a.  283 
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Ftrraris,  Carlo  Francesco,  b.  490 
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Fire  Department,.  493 

DrUU,  494 
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Flower,  Benjamin  Omnge,  b.  494 
Flurscheim,  Michael,  b,  495 
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^      598.  670 
Froude,  q.  94  a 
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Italy,  65 1 
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